A 


form.] Hav- 
a mucrauchene. 
| tse-fal/ilk or at 
‘Al-ous + -ic.] Same 
tot i 2ú, head.] 
lon-sef'a-lus), a. [< 
, the brain: see 
im large brain. 
in of F, aaquereau: 
ackerel?., 
aseat of kni ives. 
ig for a Qiiet Life, v. 1. 
wu, [KEE uaKpóç, 


IVE -i 
ti 
7) t 


rat Blister-beetle (Macroba- 
etle (line 
); &, enlarged 


o, < pakpéfroc, having a 
J Li ionen 
t), n. [< Gr. paxpopio- a 
site a long life, < parpóc, of the JJacrochires; a 
1 
y. 


te who lives long; & long- 


oi A bird of the 
e éers were the macrobiotes, the 
~ of the Roman Empire. 

H j@Givald, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXI. 590. 
| pi-ot/ik), @. [< macro- 
‘dred; having a strong hold 

s Paplied tothe Macrobiotide. 

ed§-bi-ot’iks), n. [P1. of 

fed Knowledge relating to 
n£ longevity. 

\ Asocrates], wasa very rare thing 

is evident from the Greek work 
sot macrobiotics. 

i De Quincey, Style, note 9. 


k75-bi-ot/i-d6), n. pl. INL., 
é A family of Arctisca, 
{pus Macrobiotus. They are 
f zhnidans without respiratory Or- 
fap of a number of animalcules 
tej ie or water-bears, from 


s ats. The form is usually a long 


ss or fresh water, and resemble 


taneviving after desiccation, whence 


i f airs of short clawed legs. ‘These 


-bi/6-tus), n. INL., < Gr. 
long lifo: see macrobiote.] 
Macrobiotidæ. M. shultzet 
' cut under Arctisca. 
‘i-r9-kam/e-ré), n. pl. [NL.: 
| 1. A subtribe of choristi- 
mg large chambers: distin- 
camer. Lendenfeld.— 2. 
isponges with large sacer 
Abers and soft transparent 
-; Lendenfeld. 
hak-ro-kam/’e-rab), 


ads] borne before ‘ally, of or pertaining to either of the 
Mik with a flat hemg, + kapróç, fruit.] Having large fruit. 
A“hy the bridge, or of the parasitic hymenopterous family 
d antenni, and anterior tibie armed with a large 
i A bulrush or 833), < Gr. vaxpéxevtpoc, having along sting, 
b, a ceremonial msubfamily Macrocentrine, having the abdo- 
; (\\géveral maces in the ymmon parasite of the codling-moth in the United 
; j e, an official mace, usually smf As macrocephal-ous + -ic.] 1. Of or pertain- 
iten o šilver-gilt, w® of the head: 
Tn anc. pros., having one syllable too many 
ameters the first foot of which apparently has 
macrocephalous (mak-r6-sef’a-lus), 4. 
head.—2. In bot., having the cotyledons of a 
body. 

[NL., < Gz. 
genus of snapping-turtles of the family Chely- 
inhabiting the southern United States. 
paxpéc, long, large, + É. chemical.) Of or per- 
naked eye: distinguished from microchemical. 
+ yeip, the hand.J 1. A genus of large mal- 
of Japanese waters, a species of this genus, has legs which 
2. A genus of dipterous insects. 

a long manus or pinion of the wing, as a swift 
II. n. Any member 
group Macrochires. 
crochira.| A group of birds, so named from 
used by Nitzsch, 1829, it included the humming-birds and 
Cypseliformes. 
Macrochiroptera (mak/x6-ki-rop’te-rit), 1. pl. 
the largest species of the order. It consists of the 
macrochiropteran (mak/r6-ki-rop’te-ran), a 
Me i 
Also macrochiropter. 
a NL. Macrochoanites.] Y. a. Having long septal 
TI. n. One of the Macrochoanites. 
choanite.| A 


mace | 3563 
igh the se „_ oMacrocamere. 
> “arpous (mak-rõ-kär'pus), a. [< Gr. pa- 
: Ryliards to push teentri (mak-rd-sen’tri), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
for the proper stierocentrus, q. v.] One of two prime sec- 
YN mallet with a krédide@. Tt includes 13 subfamilies and the largest 
jon of pins with 4 the family, having 5-jointed tarsi, usually many- 
her-dressing tO $f spur, 
& and enable thegentrus(mak-r6-sen’trus), n. [NL.(Cur- 
tayle, Marteau, owpós, long, + Kévtpov,a goad, sting: sce con 
ites A genus of ichneumon-flies, typical of 
ej or "OY. wc, z G 
Sp wis the royal powe, inserted above the hind coxæ. North Amer- 
ig PAA officer of a corpo'nd Europe have each about 6 species. M. delicatus is 
è əf Community. It is usually stes, 
h is often lacking in the smalleyocephalic (mak ’yp-ge-fal/ik or -sef’a-lik), 
sie, warrant for arrest, etc. Ma $ 5 h 
jì the middle ages, ihe oka to a large head; associated with excessive 
f as, macrocephalic idiocy.— 
ung rown, although 
zy the beginning: an epithet of dactylic hex- 
a syllable in excess. Also procephalic. See 
dolichuric. 
sep! [< Gr. 
paxpoxépadoc, long-headed, < pakpéc, long, + kega- 
1. In zodl., having a long or large 
dicotyledonous embryo consolidated, and form- 
ing a large mass compared with the rest of the 

Macrochelys (mak-rok’e-lis), n. 
pakpóç, long, + xéve, a tortoise: see chelys.] A 
dride. M. lacertina is a large alligator-turtle 

macrochemical (mak-rd-kem’i-kal), 4. [< Gr. 
taining to chemical tests which may be applied, 
or reactions which may be observed, with the 

- Macrochira (mak-r6-ki’rii), n. [NL., < Gr. pa- 
Kp6xerp, long-handed (long-armed), ¢ paxpéc, long, 
oid crabs, having enormously long legs and a 
comparatively small body. The giant spider-crab 
span 18 feet or more, though the body is only a foot broad 
and 18 inches long. 

macrochiran (mak-z6-ki’ran), 4. and n. [As 
maerochire + -an.] I. a. Long-handed; having 
or a humming-bird; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Macrochires. 
macrochire. 

macrochire (mak’r6-kir), n. 

Macrochires (mak-r6-ki/réz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpoxetp, long-handed (long-armed): see Ma- 
the length of the terminal as compared with 
the proximal portion of the wing. As originally 
swifts (Trochili and Cypseli), to which are now usually add- 
ed the goatsuckers (Caprimulgi) : nearly synonymous with 

macrochiropter (mak/r9-ki-rop’tér), n. Same 
as macrochiropleran. 

INL., < Gr. parpóc, long, large, + NL? Chirop- 
tera.) A suborder of Chiroptera, comprismg 
fruit-bats, or Prugivora, as distinguished from the Micro- 
chiroptera, or ordinary bats. Usually Megachiroptera. 
andn. I, a. Of or pertaining to 
roptera. > % 
One of the Macrochiroptera ; a frugiv- 
orous bat, or fruit-bat. Also m 
macrochoanite (mak-r0-k0’a-nit), a. andn. EL 
funnels, as & cephalopod; of or pertaining to 
the Macrochoanites. 

Macrochoanites (mak-r6-k0-a-ni'téz), 1. pl. 
INL., < Gr. parpóc, long, + yodv7, a funnel: see 
those nautiloids 
funnels are long. 
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and ammonoids whose sola 
Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
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Eucinchonee. tis characterized by the placenta bein 
adnate to the middle pantie pei RAE eepticid 
corolla-lobes with pubescent margins, and a style which 
two-cleft at the apex. ‘There are about 9 species, confined 
to tropical America and the West Indies. They are trees or 
shrubs with opposite petiolate leaves, deciduous stipul: 
between the petioles, and white or rose-colored flowers i 
terminal or axillary panicles. Several ecies are culti- 
vated for ornament, among them M. Jamaicense, with 
white flowers, called in Jamaica auhitethurn. 


macrococcus (mak-ro-kok“us), 2.5 pl. macro- 
cocci (-si). [NL., < Gr. paxpéc, long or large, F 
Kórxoc, a berry: see coccus. | A somewhat gen- 
eral term applied to certain bacteria, havi ae 
reference to the dimensions of the isolated-in- i. 
dividual cells. ri 3 

Cocci: isolated cells which are isodiametric, or at least, 

very slightly elongated in one direction. These are dic- + 
tinguished when necessary, according to their dimensions, 
into micrococci, macrococct, and monad-forms. P 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 458. 

macroconidium (mak’r9-k6-nid’i-um), 1.5 p 
macroconidia (4). [NL.,< Gr. parpóc, long, large, 
+ NL. conidium,q.v.] A conidium of large size. 
See conidium. 

macrocosm, (mak’r6-kozm), n. 
long, large, great, + Kécpoc, world: see cosmos. 
Cf. microcosm.) 1. The great world; the uni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds: opposed 
to microcosm, or the little world constituted by 
man. The conception dates back to Demvcri- 
tus (born 460 B. c.). See microcosm. 


The first section shews the use that the Christian vir- 
tuoso may make of the contemplation of the macrocosm, 
and especian ant the later discoveries made in the celestial 
part of it. ts, Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, ii. 


H0rC. É 7 
2. The ent dv, 5 of anything of which man 
forms a part; the whole of any division of na- 
ture or of knowledge. 
The macrocosm of society can be inferred from the mi- 
crocosm of individual human nature. 
N. A. Rev., CXX. 256. 


According to Raymond, man is the microcosm from 
which the whole macrocosm of theology is evolved. 


J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, I. 445. 


macrocosmic (mak-r6-koz’mik), 4. [< macro- 
cosm + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the macro- 
cosm; of the nature of a macrocosm; compre- 
hensive; immense. 

The world with which alone consciousness has to do is 
the world as it has been organised and registered in the 
brain by experience, and the journeys which it makes are 
no more than the microcosmic representatives of macro- 
cosmic distances. Maudsley, Mind, } 

macrocyst (mak’rõ-sist), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, long 
or large, + E. cyst] A cyst of large size: ap- 
plied particularly to the cyst or spore-case of 
certain algw, notably Pyronema. : 

Macrocysteæ (mak-rõ-sis'të-ë), n. pl. Rre 2a 


Spree He 
aa 


[< Gr. paxpéc, 


(Kuetzing, 1849), < Macrocystis + -ew.) 
vision of marine alg belonging to the Lamin 
riacee, named from the genus Macrocystis, an 
containing also the genera Lessonia, Nereocystis, 
and Pinnaria. vate 
Macrocystis (mak-r9-sis‘tis), 7. [NL. (Agardh, 
1824), < Gr. parpós, long, + ktorg, & bladder, bag: 
az 


see cyst.] A monotypic genus of gigantic 
weeds belonging to the Laminariacee. When: 


grown the frond consists of a much-branched roo! 
which arise many filiform simple or branc! ed stems, 
below but furnished above with numerous unila 
ceolate petiolate leaves, having thi petioles 
into pear shaped or oblong air-cel ‘rhe later: 
directed toward the stem, aud 


have their edges 


e Macrochi- - 


oup of cephalopods, containin macrodai 


|” ph atl cree Meee. 


ye = = 


A ae d f aa Ran 
é { Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri ai 
mace y ae 
with these [heads] borne ag 291] Rus ; macrodactyl 
streets. cally, of or pertaining to either of the ecnemis.] A genus of dicot: Jedonc 
lous plants of the natural order Rubiacee, 


a ide through the 
pel we ride £ Shak, ?5 Macrocamerte, 
vith a flat heearpous (mak-rõ-kär'pns), a. [< Gr. pa- madder family, tribe Cinchonew, and sw 


| ight stick Y c E N 
E 3. ee pilliards to push tiong, + Kapréc, fruit. J Having large fruit. 
go pay’ each for the proper stiocentri (mak-r9-sen’tri), n. pl. {NL., pl. adnate to the middle partie ere 
gu oe q by the bridge, or Jacrocentrus, q. V¥.] One of two prime sec- corolla lobes with puben ana me ns, and a st 
ae Me piers! mallet with a ky of the parasitic hymenopterous family sre fre PEON 
S D eee tion of pins with leidide. It includes 13 subfamilies and the largest 
5 y the inser IUN, „esin the family, having 5-jointed tarsi, usually many- 
~~ ised in leather-dressing tO £sd antennw, and anterior tibiæ armed with a large 
anned hides and enable thed spur. 7 
Bil, cte. — 5t: A bulrush or crocentrus (mak-r6-sen’trus), 7. (NL. (Cur- 
a” PFs ke 1833), < Gr. parpókevTrpoç, having along sting, macrococ 
| Mace, or cattes tayle, Marteau, Ou ; r) 5 cocci (-si 
asses de bedeaux. xpos, long, + Kévrpov,a goad, sting: See Cen- fay ie 
pe ea mace, » ceremonial ml A genus of ichneumon-flies, typical of “ nn bee Orry 
owned Holizing the royal powe subfamily Macrocentrinw, having the abdo- ore es P 
f a mayor or other officer of a corpo'& inserted above the hind coxæ. North Amer- TÉ i iW ; ; 
Re largest of several maces in ihe jand Europe have each about 6 species. M. delicatus is ividual cells. i 
uly stominon parasite of the codling-moth in the United Cocci: isolated cells which are isodiametric, or at leai 
Wich is often lacking in the sm: Jetes. very slightly elongated in one direction. These are diz- * 
nich is often lacking in the smalle x f : 3 i ; BOGE ; : 
halic (mak’r6-se-fal ik or -sef’a-lik), tingnished when necessary, according to their dimensions, 7 o 
s: into micrococci, macrococct, and monad-forms. + he 
De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 453. 
Ma ar “y6-k6-nid’i-um), n.; 
macrocephalic idiocy.— per ale’rG Fe ae 
cuoce y macroconidia (å). [NL.,<Gr. paxpéc, long, large, 
+ NL. conidium,q.v-] A conidium of large size. 


ice? (mage i ' idi 
r e aay ne wean See conidium. 
OR s® i- i-fôrm), 4. ameters the first foot of which apparently has mAN 4 
Ep Otm form. ] Hav- a syLa DIO in excess. Also procephalic. See mao rE E hd oma; ch ace cotta 
i f a anserauchene.  “olcluric. SRA Eee k a T a S Bi i 
Cn tne pnoenoenhalons (akcatsel'artus) a, [CO Clee ge Gre isiba syste ol worl aptosed | 
icttl-ous + -ic.] Same / Lap OKS POLKE long-headed, < parpóc, long, + epa- to microcosm, or the little world E ab 

i j 24, head.] 1. In zodl., having a long or large á The d Fon datas Dacron ea Dy 
head.—2. In bot., having the cotyledons ofa EEEN EA nar 2 s ea emy oa 
dicotyledonous embryo consolidated, and form- The first section shews the nse that the Christian vir- ae 


ing a large mass compared with the rest of the  tuoso may make of the contemplation of the macrocosm, 
discoveries made in the celestial 


and especia,, aqi the later 
marky Sa Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, i. 


e a royal crown. 


an-sef’a-lus), a. [< 
aoc. the prain: see 
arge brain. 


S igri maquereau: body. ‘ 
pidmackerel2.. Macrochelys (mak-rok’e-lis), ”. [NL., < Gr. part of it. | 7 
haih, of knives. parpóç, long, + xé%ve, a tortoise: see chelys.] A 2. The eG a, of anything of which man 
genus of snapping-turtles of the family Chely- forms a part; the whole of any division of na- 


f i 
ing for a QÜiet Life, v. 1. 


[< Gr. waxpés, dride. M. lacertina is a large alligator-turtle ture or of knowledge. 


inhabiting the southern United States. The macrocosm of society can be inferred from the mi- 
macrochemical (mak-rd-kem‘i-kal), 4. [< Gr. crocosm of individual human nature. 
paxpéc, long, large, + E. chemical.) Of or per- ; NEA: Rev., CXX. 256. 
taining to chemical tests which may beapplied, According, to Raymond, mt olory reno from 
or reactions which may be observed, with the ™“ CT Coa OTS aa 
naked eye: distinguished from microchemical. Ae ee aor ve eset: ae 
- Macrochira (mak-r6-ki’rii), n. [NL., < Gr. na- pe a ma TO y mik), fe at TUL 
kpóxetp, long-handed (long-armed), ¢ vaxpéc, long, Cushy fel he Ye: aining LO mae macro- 
+ yeip, the hand.] 1. A genus of large mai- R of the nature of a macrocosm; compre. 
oid crabs, having enormously long legs and a "ane coat which alone consciousness has to do is 
comparatively small body. The giant spider-crab the world as it has been organi a ae ecelstered: (mati 
of Japanese waters, & species of this genus, has legs which DAN Dy an ee eau he pater l revisor ae : 


span 8 seer or more; though the body is only a foot broad no more than the microcosmic representatives of macro- 
7 À and 18 inches long. ic dist Maud. Mind, XT. 508. 
y lack-rat Blister-beetle (A/a croba- 2 A Cae 5 jaos cosmic distances. audstey, 7 F 
K rata). a, male beetle (l . A genus of dipterous insects. Ped z : 
PPUlows natural “jae; b enlarged macrochiran (make-76-ki’ran) a. and n. [As macrocyst (mak’ro-sist),n. [< Gr. paxpéc, long 
Er jenna oC same: macrochire + -an.) I.a Long-handed . having 07.1080, + E. cysi.] A cyst of large size: apr 
hel A E d ng plied particularly to the cyst or spore-case Ofer 


Tifo, < paxpóßiog, having a 2 long manuion PS ofthe miD a a ayiti éertain alew, notably Pyronema. 
] Long lite; longevity. or a humming-bird; spec cally, of or pertain- yr crocystex (mak-r9-sis’té-6), n. pl 
ilot), n. [< Gr. paxpopio- ing to the Macrochires. ARA 1849), < J a ta $ 
iche a long life, < parpóc TI, n. Any member of the Macrochires; a (Kuetzing, 1849), acrocystis + -e@.| A die 
‘he ‘who lives iar: z lene. macrochire. vision of ne te Wrst the Lamina- 
e g; £ z ; oas A pid of the «eee named from the genus Macrocys : 
il. macrochire (mak’ rọ - ka ), Me ird of the AN ETAS 
Wors were the macrobiotes, the group Macrochires. EAA cont Dea tho genera Lessonia, NEA 
® of the Roman Empire. Macrochires (mak-r0-ki/réz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. Macrocystis (mak-r6-sis’tis) n. [NL.(A 
T 7edgxvald, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXT. 590. paxpoxerp, long-handed (long-armed): see Ma- 1824) Oar NET sree ee Papin 
Mes hi-ot'ik), a. [$ macro- ‘rochird.| A group of birds, so named from See cyst] ate eee oy ates Fan 
edved; having astrong hold the length of the terminal as compared with ae ae LA tie ae T E A ) 
slied tothe Macrobiotidæ. the proximal portion of the wing. Asoriginally gr ging to . Whe 
1e 4 ee FEA i grown the frond consists of a much-branched 
-pi-ot’iks), 7. (Pl. of used by Nitzsch, 1829, it included the humming-birds and Which arise many filiform simple or pranc! ed stem: 
med edge relating to awitts (Prochili and Cypseli), to which are now usually add- helow but furnished above with numerous anlage 
D D” ed the goatsuckers (Caprimulgi): nearly synonymous with ceolate petiolate leaves, having E Roles 


pur Knowl 
longevity. Cypseliformes. i 
; seliformes. A to pear:sh tenet 

E Y a veryrare thing macrochiropter (mak’19-ki-rop’tér), n. Same into pear shaped or eae ward the stem 
th 
PN} iy 
RN 
WANN 


a On are the Greek work as maerochiropteran. Spe N 
lop? De Quincey, Style, note 9. Macrochiroptera (mak/r9-ki-rop teri), n. pl. 
Wy5-bi-oti-dé), n: pl. [NL. [NL., < Gr. paxpéc, long, large, + NL. Chirop- 
aK family of IERO. tera.] A suborder of Chiroptera, comprising 
thus Macrobiotus. TI 2 the largest species of the order. Tt consists of the 
Minidans without ny ir: Paes are frnit-bats, or Frugivora, as distinguished from the Micro- 
of a number of Pa Oies chiroptera, or ordinary bats. Usually Megachiroptera. 
imalcules or water-bears, from macrochiropteran (mak’r6-k1-r0 te-ran), 4&. 
The form is usually along and r. T. a. Of or pertaining to the Macrochi- - 
e,ppairs of short clawed legs. ‘These 
Oss or fresh water, and resemble 
reviving after desiccation, whence 


TO-hi/G-tus), n. (NL., < Gz. 
{ long life: see macrobiote.] NL. Macrochoanites.| TL. a 
Macrobiotide. M. shulizer funnels, as & cephalopod; 
‘cut under Arctisca. the Macrochoanites. R 
ö-kam’e-rê), 2. pl. [NL.: TI. n. One of the Macrochoanites. 
1. A subtribo of choristi- Macrochoanites (mak-16-k6-a-ni'tez), 
ny large chambers: distin- [NL., < Gr. peaxpoc, funn 
rocamerce. Lendenfeld.— 2. choanite.| A grou 
si le sponges with large sacci- til 

TS and eoit transparent nels are long. 


n. One of the Macrochiroptera; a frugiv- 
orous bat, or fruit-bat. Also macrochiropter. - 


macrochoanite (mak-rĝ 
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{ f 
4 
n eae ASAA 
- ; 3563 macrodactyl 
fkēn), %. [< Macrau- specifically, of or pertaining to either of the cnemis.]) A genus of dicotyledonous gamopeta- F. 3 
the Macraucheniide. groups Macrocamere. lous plants of the natural order Rubiace 4 the 
Maer $ $ x : ) C € a ti HE, 
-k6/ni-ii), n. [NL., < macrocarpous (mak-r9-ktir’pus), 4. [< Gr. pa- madder family, tribe Cinchonew, and subtribe : 
xed, < peaxpés, long, + _«pés, long, ar caps, fruit.| Having large fruit. Mucinchonew. tis characterized by the placante bein 2 
of fossil perissodactyls Macrocentri (mak-ro-sen’tri), n. pl. [NL., pl. adnate to the middle partition, a capsule nswally septicidal, i 
corolla-lobes with pubescent margins, and a style whichis s y 


‘upon remains of camel- of Macrocentrus, q. ¥.) One of two prime sec-  two-clef Sa nae 

“ithe Tertiary of South tions of the parasitic hymenopterous family E ented break au confined 
‘are named M. patacho- Chalcidide. Tt includes 13 subfamilies and the largest shrubs with opposite petiolate leaves, deanei OUA 
Opisthorhinus 1S Sy- species in the family, having 5-jointed tarsi, usually many- between the petioles, and white or rose-colored awan in 
jointed antennæ, and anterior tibiæ armed with a large terminal or axillary panicles. Several species are culti- 
A-ra a), m pl, a SR eee for omamen amod E a e 

+ -idw.] A family of acrocentrus (mak-r9-sen trus), n. (NL. (Cur- dE EATE ie iin ae 
‘established upon the tis; 1833); < Gr. parpókevrpos, having a long sting, cocci (-si). [NI : < Gr ak be, ‘one Pi te 

+ ‘hese great ungulates were < naxpés, long, + Lea ae i goad, BME: OLUT bie ç a y Try ie a CO tts ee a a ae el 
sacs he name), but were more ler1.] A genus of ichneumon-flies, typical of RORKOG) 8 DOLE Teer ee 1at gen- 
; moe Mhe cervical vertebre the subfamily Macrocentrine, having the abdo- eral term applied to certain bacteria, having 
; the disposition of the verte- men inserted above the hind coxte. North Amer- eae ae dimensions of the isolated in- 
dividual cells. 


$ centra are Hi not opistho- ica and Europe have each abont 6 species. M. delicatus is 

ites with the We Ne and a common parasite of the codling-moth in the United Cocci: isolated cells which are isodiametric, or at lea? 

ntal formula is: 3, incisors, 1 States. very slightly elongated in one direction. These are dir“ 

olars in each upper and lower macrocephalic (mak’rõ-se-fal'ik or -sef’a-lik), tinguished when necessary, according to their dimensions, W% 
y z into micrococci, macrococet, and monad-forms. va 


a p S "ies, . 
facie Sor molare hare ae a. [Asmacrocephal-ous + -ic.] 1. Of or pertain- ‘De Bary, Fungi (trans.), D458 
< ward from the anterior part ing to a large head; associated with excessive oconidium (mak/r6 ko-nid’i ‘iy st 1. 
Plower premolars and molars giz of the hend: as, maoro ci ee aay macroconidinm ONE: Gr. aepbr, O06, TBE 

‘ Ry ; . In ane. pros., having one syllab o man se Nise eae TEA arb 
'aucheniidæ are the Palæothe- 4+ the herenig: an S itket of dactylic eee ae NL. conidium, q.v.) A conidium of large size. 

ameters the first foot of which apparently has See conidium. K/ro-koz < Gr -7 
a syllable in excess. Also procephalic. See macrocosm one AS kozm); ug £ ES paras 
“ters of a macrauchene. dolichuric. long, large, grenun i E See pagel 
j tren-se-fal/ik or -sef’a- macrocephalous (mak-r6-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. OE miroo T The e peaa 

: ~phal-ous + -ic.] Same peaxpoxéparos, long-headed, < paxpéc, Jong, + Kega- is ey WUE = a Ra A oe Jd tit yp 11 
g E ihe 2%, head.] 1. In zodl., having a long or large tO microcosm, or the little wor constituted by 
oat a ] ; a z ge man. The conception dates back to Democri- 

fs © \k-ren-sof’a-lus), a. [< head.—2, In bot., having the. cotyledons of a t Bor 16065 ay Sac OS i 

7 St yxégaroc, the prain: see dicotyledonous embryo consolidated, and form- um ie z K E ee iik E E, 
3 long or large brain. ing a large mass compared with the rest of the EEY, PE e Tae of the a, 
1 g form of F. maquereau: body. : and especiagyyyý the later discoveries made in the celestial 
~~ + as mackerel2. Macrochelys (mak-rok’e-lis), n. INL., < Gr. part of it. mei Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, ii. 
wio, basest of knaves. paxpéc, long, + xé/vs, & tortoise: see chelys.| A 2, The eve G5. “Sof anything of which man 
genus of, snapping-turtles of the family Chely- forms a part; the whole of any division of na- 


Anything for a Quiet Life, v. 1. 
74-sis), n. [< Qr. uaKpóç, dride. M. lacertina is a large alligator-turtle ture or of knowledge. 


AAK eri-k6’ni-i-férm), &. 
0 O Li forma, form.] Hav- 


inhabiting the southern United States. The macrocosm of society can be inferred from the mi- 
macrochemical (mak-rd-kem‘i-kal), 4. [< Gr. crocosm of individual human nature. = 
-= iarpóc, long, large, + É. chemical.) Of or per- N. A. Rev., CXX. 256, 
taining to chemical tests which may beapplied, _ According to Raymond, man is the microcosm from 
or reactions which may be observed, with the Nid ENA ei soe POATA i 
. . . 5 5 . Sven $ mKep' = . De 
naked eye: distinguished from microchemical. A irs 5 3 ae zo 
—+- Macrochira (mak-rõ-ki'rä), n. [NL., < Gr. pa- macrocosmie (mak-rẹ-koz'mik), a. [< macro- 
ee ; ; Sos Pape AS cosm + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the macro- 
rpóxeip, long-handed (long-at med), < pakpóç, long, uas A a ae È 
+ eip, the hand.] 1. “A genus of large mal- COSM; of the nature of a macrocosm; compre- 
oid crabs, having enormously long legs and a senn E. alone consciousness has to do is 
comparatively small body. The giant spider-crab the world as it has been organised and registered in the 
3 7 5 is re zhi Q ang ames avai mere $ aft 
ERPE Watora a REER ornis eerus hort e Va brain by experience, and the journeys which it makes are 
AERECO ES Tong » 5 no. nor ihe microcosmic Tana oe 
Hlack-rat Blister-bectle (Macroba- ‘ Re cosmic distances. Mauds 5 
sisi lackerat Blister Male beetle (line ‘= A genus of dipterous insects. t (mak’rd-sist), n. [< Gr er óc, lon 
sie urina) a male peeve ed macrochiran (mak-ro-ld’ran), a. and n. [As macrocys STORIE T. LOK OS ote m 
antenna steame macrochire + -an.] I.a Long-handed; having °. large, + E. cyst.] A cyst of large size: SP 
et OMe ars , 3 i al P i 
Š lifo, < parpóßioç, having a ® long manus or pinion of the wing, as a swift plied eee ey Bor spore-case 0 
ote.) Long lite; longevity. or a a Ee specifically, of or pertain- Macroc airy A ( r RACE] n. pl $ 
a = j: ; o x "eS. 7 PE. r 
pi-ot), n. [< Gr. yaxpopto- MEE n Se pna of the Macrochires; a (Kuetzing, 1849), < Macrocystis + -¢œ.] A di- 
pis a long lifo, < pakete Jaee hire y di vision of marine alge belonging to the Lamina- 
ne who lives long; a long- ‘ pao Sa 5 r i i 
i e S; g- macrochire (mak’rd-lir), %. A bird of the named from the genus Macrocystis, and 
al. > anO Noe lso the genera Lessonia, Nereocystis, — 
ineers were the macrobiotes, the Macro ACVOCNUCS. 8 = é : 
„of the Roman Empire. acnochires Gales rea), m. pl. TAN < or sistis), 0.4 (NL. (A z 
3 -a 5 Ma- 3), Me : 
erp, long-handed. (long-arme ): see Ma + kierie a bladder, bag: 
ic genus of gigantic s 


i Oswald, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXI. 590. akp 
[< macro- crochiraz] A group of birds, so named from 


pi-ob/ik), @. A 

jived; havingastronghold the length of the terminal as compared with Ue 

pplied tothe Macrobiotide. the roximal porom o NRE As originally ial o amin ariii i 
ro-bi-ob/ i 7 z use itzsch, , it include! e humming-birds an 4 : CSS 
r9-bi-ob/iks), n. [PI oi swifts Urrochité and Cypseli), to which are now usually add- simple or branct ed stems; pa 


Knowledge relating to ed the goatsuckers (Caprimulgt): nearly synonymous with ceolate pe 
fof longevity. Cypseliformes. ae into pear- 
f Isocrates], was a very rare thing macrochiropter mak/ro-ki-rop’tér), n. Same have theire 
4 p 0 P , 
> jis evident from the Greek work 45 macrochiropteran. 
Sof macrobiotics. 
De Quincey, Style, note 9. 
eot‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
A family-of Arctrsca;. 
s Macrobiotus. They are 
‘inidans without respiratory or- 
up of a number of animalcules 
Layvimalcules or water-bears, from 
mts, ‘Che form is usually a long and 2. 
Pairs of short clawed legs. These joprerd. 
OSS: a fresh vaa and, reser te , n 
t revivi or eg x a Me 
f reviving after desiccation, whence orousi bar 


T6-bi’o-tus), n. [NL., < GT. macrochoa. 
a long life: see mangho ee sae ta Ha ally separated. ‘The s 
Hi - eae eae R a ar pas O 1 uC 
Maorohiotiae. a the Macrochoanites. Bea ee pe aE e en 
NVL.: IT. n. One of the Macrochoanites. O ENT. 
< Macrochoanites (mak-rọ-ko-n-ni téz), n. pl N: m 
[NL., < Gr. garp funnel: see Islands fu i 


choanite.] A 
iloi 
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Macrodactyla oo ap l micro- cohort of G _macropi 
Macrodactyla (mak-r0-dak’ti-li), n. pl. [NL., by the same species. See gonidium ang ' mound-bitis ta comp! 
nout. pl. of macrodactylus: sce macrođdactyl.] gonidiun. TES EAAS M 8 or Megapa 
In Latroille's system, the second tribe of the macrolepidopter (mak-r6-lep-i-dop “ten, Macronyx (mak rö-niks) 


` + wot n yolepidop tert long, + voë (òro 

second section of Clavicornes, having simple Any member ot the Sa es) TR Bi vs (61 vy-), cla 
narrow tibiw and long five-jointed tarsi, the last Macrolepidoptera (ma S oe ve NE Povidop. dA: genus of Af 
joint of which is large, with two strong hooks. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. panpos, ONE Satis of co pt le. CO Das 
Also Macrodactyli : z tera, q. V+] Lepidopterous insects of consider- count of the long hind 
g Macrodactyli (mak-r6-dak’ti-Ii) n pl. [NL., able size, as collectively dis Nge hed from tho species, as M. capensi 
pl. of macrodactylus: see macrodactyl.] 1. smaller forms, which are called Micy olepidop- gous of exotic robbe 
Same as Macrodactyla.—2. In Cuvier's system, fera. The name includes all the butterflies or oe dæ. (b) A genus of ay 
a group of Grale adine birds,including the cera, and the following six families of moths or Hetero- macropetalous (mak 

& group o: Gralle or wading birds, ın i) cera: Sphingide, Sesiide, Zygenide, Bombycidæ, Noctu- Lakpóç, long, + rêra) 
jacanas, horned sereamers, and Honna birde, fader, and Geometridæ. : ~ Te ork heen Wee 
i rad nak s, and gallinules. ; ; ri ak-rō-lep-i-dop’te-rist), ue 8 large 
with the rails, crakes, coots, and g macrolepidopterist (mak-r6-le} p’te macrophthalmoug, 


clai 


T 


is a heterogeneous group, no longer in use. n. [< Macrolepidoptera + Žist.] One who is Nes ae 
_.__-Macrodactylic (mak “ro-dak-til’ik), a. [As T in the natural history of the Macrolepi- Be pee s, large, 
j macrodactyl + -ic.] Same as macrodactyl. doptera. aa 


Macrodactylidæ (mak’ro-dak-til’i-de), ». Pl. Macroleptes (mak-rõ-lep’tēz), n. pl. [NL. 

ENL., < Macrodactylus + -idæ.] A family of (Swainson, 1839).] A tribe of acanthopterygian 
H Coleoptera, named in 1837 by Kirby from the fishes distinguished by the development of con- 
4 genus Macrodactylus: now generally merged in spieuous scales and large branchial apertures, 

4 Scarabæide. é Tt was intended to include the perciform, chæto- 
macrodactylous (mak-r0-dak’ti-lus), a. KNL. gontoid, labroid, and similar fishes. [Rarely 

macrodactylus, long-toed: see macrodactyl.] used.) — 

Same as macrodactyl. : _, macrology (mak-rol’6-ji), n. [K LL, macrologia, 
Macrodactylus (mak-ro-dak’ti-lus), 2. (NL. < Gr. paxpodoyia, long speaking, < paxpodoyoc, 
(Latreille, 1825): see macrodactyl.]_ A genus speaking long, < paxpoc, long, + 2éyew, speak: 
, of lamellicorn beetles, the type of the family see -ology.] Long and tedious talk; prolonged 

Maerodactylidw. It comprises rather small species, of discourse, with little or nothing to say; super- a á 
graceful form and variable colors, with slender legs and fluity of words. [Rare.] z © paxpéc, long, + 


the tarsal claws split at the tip. Of its more than 30 spe- oats a + eldoc, form. es 
cies, 3 are NO Americani of which M. spinosus, erro- macromeral (mak’r6-mé-ral), a. [< macromere tie veti a ook 


— neously called rose-buy, is very destructive to roses and + -al.] Of or yertaining to a macromere: as, À a ai 
r many faitsofthe family Rosacee. It isaboutonethirdot macromeral ASES thorhombie ery stal. See pina 
macropinacoidal (mak-r6-pin.. 


an inch long, of a yellowish color, with long brown legs, ly Dee eae 4 e 
and appears suddenly in June in immense numbers. macromere (mak’ré-mér), n. [< Gr. parpóç, macropinacoid + ~al.) Ore 


5 eeo dao a a andn. ODE uépoç, a part.] In embryol., the larger aeron nacoid: wae 
macrodiagonal ioe 5 PESAD Te one of two unequal masses into which the vi- macropinacoid: as, macroping 
[< Gr. naxpdc, long, + diayav nal: see 3 Z Macropiper (mak-rap’i-péy 
A 5 7 . I tellus of a lamellibranch, as a fresh-water mus- > : : : per), n. 
diagonal.] I. a. Constitut eing the ont eae Miguel, 1840), < Gr. fraxpéc, 1 
3 5 R ANE 1+ sel, divides; the so-called vegetative cell of = heii , 3 Po, long, 
longer diagonal of a rhombic prism; pertain A Mia eS a L A piper, pepper: see pepper.] A 
5 Odi ] - .. Rabl, which subdivides into blastomeres, part- DESEES S J Ag 
N ing to the macrodiagonal.— Macrodiagonal axis, 2 à s 2 - ledonous apetalous \plants bel 
Se in crystal., the longer lateral axis in an orthorhombic crys- ly by fission, partly by gemmation. See mi- aana order Pred ž Pe 4 
tal.— Macrodiagonal section, a plane passing through cromere. eg i 4 ` 
the macrodiagonal and vertical axes of a crystal. macromeric (mak-ro-mer’ik), a. [< macromere rac ee and the tribe 
AIT, n. The longer of the diagonals ofarhom- + -ic.] Same as macromeral. Huxley. ey sad character- 
bie prism. Se macromeritic (mak/r6-mé-rit’ik), a. [As mac- Way ond cctlandone | 
macrodomatic (mak‘ro-do-mat‘ik), a. [< mac- romere + -ite2 + -ic.] In lithol., an epithet in- ai peers nore S 
rodome + -atic2.] Of or pertaining toamacro- troduced by Vogelsang to designate the gran- foet veuallyi ae 
dome. Yel Amo at ock when developed 1ectusually in dense 
mee ,. itoid structure of a rock when developed  xijary spikes, and | 
macrodome (mak’ro-dom), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, coarsely enough to be recognizable by the $y aay) | 
long, + déuoc, dua, a house, d 3 dome i ae 5 >= the fruit sessile, the 
ong, uoç, d@ua, & house, dome: see domet.) ked ey : t 
? naked eye. Macromeritic is opposed to micromeritic, berries often havin 
Tnerystal., a dome parallel to the macrodiagonal the latter indicating a crystalline structure too fine to be “sees EMDE 
axis of an orthorhombic crystal. See domel, 5. visible without the aid of the microscope. the fleshy bracts and 
macrodont (mak’ro-dont), a. [< Gr. parpóç, macrometer (mak-rom“e-tèr), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, rachis united with | 
long, + ódobç (6dov7-) = E. tooth.] Having large long, + pérpov, measure.] A mathematical in- them to form a mul- 
teeth. ‘ strument for measuring inaccessible heights ple ets Thag ma 
macrodontism (mak’rd-don-tizm). n. [< mac- and objects by means of two reflectors on a fhei G species na YE, 

5 : AÀ 9 z the islands in the Pacific. 
odont + -ism.] A form of dentition in which common sextant. They are shrubs, with 
athe teeth are large. macromolecule (mak-ré-mol’e-kil), n. [¢ Gr. erect stems, and alter- 

flacroglossa (mak-rd-glos’i), n. [NL., < Gr. jaxpéc, long, + E. molecule.] A molecule con- ne are m E 
waxpéc, long, + yAaoca, the tongue: see glossa.] sisting of several molecules. G. J. Stoney, E 8 the Poly: 
1. A genus of hawk-moths of the family Sesi- 1885. nesian ava, cava, or kava, 
ide, having a short abdomen with a large bunch macromyelon (mak-r6-mi’e-lon), n. [NL.,< from whose root a stimu- 
of hair at the tip, like a bird’s tail. Thewings Gr. yaxpdc, long, + pverdc, marrow.] Owen's nting peeraroie made. 
are short, often opaque, and sometimes glossy. Nearly name of the medulla oblongata: same as the (Gee kena) Beperiot 


100 species are known; they fly by day, and with great > - 7 
tellatar, 7 Er nyelencephaton of Huxley and the metencepha- New Zealand, the kawa-kawa, a small aromati 
amirinin A penas kaona as the hummingbird lon of Quain and most anatomists. nishing a tea and a remedy fèr toothache, and 


hawk-moth (which see, under hawk-moth). i A 
~---2 Same x NB Uae, ) macromyelonal (mak-rd-mie-lon-al), a. [< _10W berries edible except ian eam i 
macroglossate (mak-ro-glos’at),a. [As Macro- macromyelon + -al.] Pertaining to the macro- macropleural (mak-r9-plo'ra. ), sae 

glossa + -atel.] Having a long tongue. myelon; metencephalic. spóç, long, + mževpá, side i L ae 
Macroglossi (mak-ro-glos’i), n. pl. [NL., pl. macron (mak’ron), n. [< Gr. axpdv, neut. of 18 long pleuræ : specifical rE Seal 

of Macroglossus, q.¥.1 A division of Piero. uaxpéc, long, tall, deep, far, large, great, long trilobites, in distinction ant 475; 
podide, or fruit-bats, having an extremely long in time, akin to ujKoc, Doric paxoc, length, and Amer. Jour. sts pacer alae {l 
slender tongue. It includes the genera No- prob. = L. macer (macr-), lean, lank: see mea- macropod (mak'ro-pod),\ eZ axpéc 
teris, Bonyeteris, Melonycteris, and Macro- gér.] kpórove (Croo), long Toora iat 


move (zod-) = E. foot.) 1. a. Having 

ia (mak-rọ-glos’i-ä), n. „< Gr. large feet or legs. i 

+ y2õoca, the tongue: Lin _ _IT_n. A long-legged or lo 
í yertrophy of thetongue, Greeka, q, v, and in Latin a, 6,1, 0, ŭ macropodal (mak-rop’6-dal), 4: 

oglossine (mak-ro-glos’in), a. [As Macro- + -al.] Same as macropod: nd 

at Same as macroglossate. macropodan (mak-rop’o,dan); cena 

ak-ro-glos’us), n. [NL.,< macropod + -an.] Same) as mae j; 

occa, the tongue: see Macropodia (mak-ro-po4di-4), ™ emä 

small fruit-bats, with uarpórovç (-roð-), long-fo'oted: SE 

A genus of spider-crabs cr 

by W. E. Leach in 1813 up@n tl 

species formerly known ais Cancel 


Macropina (mak-ro-pi’nny © 
z s O-pl ni 5 
cropus + -ina2.] A dive n 

taining the kangaroos. 
macropinacoid (ma 


Te 


Branch of Macropip: 
4 cum, with fi 


n g-footed 
[As? 


and made the type of a famil i 
Stenorhynchus of Latreille 1s # sy. de 
Macropodiade (mak” rọ- po- S iif 
[NL., < Macropodia + ade] 
enormously long-legged crabs; 
genus Macropodia. Towi it 
nym. Also Macropodidæ.\, 
macropodian (mak-rō-põ'di 


subsectio 
the size 
nü'klē-us), n.; pl. ma- 
1 $ Gr. parpóc, long, large, + 
rge nucleus which may sub- 
ed by smaller nuclei. 
i-kēz), n. pl. 


(ovvyx-), claw, talon. see f 
clas ification of birds, a i 5 


and 2; 
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dsi macrotarsian SN 
N 


r. n.ple [< Ma- and changes of plumage the species resemble sandpipers. macrospo -1-Sp0" j oN 
Woy of S M. griseus is the common red-breasted or gray: sacked ae orange (mak z9 S ō'ranj), A [< ie 
Mar 4, snipe or dowitcher of North America. Also written Ma- macrosp rangium, AV-) ame as m ‘ospont 
— fiaor! larsupialia; —croramphus. gium. 
~ þhebodyisin thehind macrorhine (mak’ro-rin), a. [< Gr. paxp4ppic macrosporangiophore (mak? ro -spo-ran‘ ji-9- 
eee Pe aero ined (-ptv-), long-nosed, < paxpoc, long, + pic, pi» (pr-), for), n. [NL., < Gr. paxpót, long, large, + o7op4, 
z Dy tiat of some shed jose.] Having a long nose or snout. seed, + ayyéiov, vessel, + -bópoc, Coipev =E. - 
fore quarters are] ity Macrorhinus (mak-ro-ri’nus), 7. [NL., < Gr. beari.) The envelop or foliage-leaf about or 
red hands A ne ma paxpépptc, Long-nosed, < paxpéc, long, + pig (pw-), pearing the mnacrosporangium. 
pane eight of the body nose.] 1. A genus of Phocide, ofthe subfamily _ The foliage leaves, the envelopes of the spore-bearing 
Po irh digits. The Cystophorinc, characterized by the proboscis of leaves, the micro- and macrosporangiophores Hadena 
W strictly herbivorous. the male; the elephant-seals or sea-elephants. permanently differentiated ee ing Orit, XVI. S46. 
pyeand1belowoneach M. elephantinus or leoninus is an enormous phocid found eane eee 3 
folarsin cach upper, no on the coasts and islands of southern South America. M. macrosporangium (mak” 16-spo-ran’ji-um), n.5 
} each lower nate angustirostris is named by Gill as a distinct species. pl. macrosporangia NL., <Gr. paxpoc, long, 
prince may be deed 2, A genus of coleopterous insects. : + cxopd, seed, + ayyeiov, vessel.] A sporan- 
pus, Halmaturus, Lagor- macroscelidan (mak-r6-sel’i-dan), 4. Having giurncontaining macrospores: Itishomologous 
the characters of the Macroscelidide. ; with the ovule of flowering plants. Also called 
2 Macroscelides (mak-r6-sel’i-déz), 7. (NL. (Sir. goniotheca. 
745). 9 i D P, c ef ‘ 
il nē), n. pl, [NL., A. Smith, 1829), < Gr. paxpooKernc, long-legged, The microspores, doubtless through the intervention of 
The leading sub- < paxpóc, long, + cxéioc, leg.] The typical ge- a spore-eating insect, had come to germinate upon the 
| kangaroos proper. nus of the family Macroscelididæ. It contains the marrosporangium instead of upon the ground. 
rider) were included typical elephant-shrews, such as M. proboscideus, Nine Geddea, Encyc; Brit., XVI. 846. 
snes have been eS African. Preferably Ma- macrospore (mak’r6-spor), 7. [< Gr. dee 
i croscelis. See cut under etep hant-shrew. xopd, $S d: se NOE. In bot., an 
jus), a. [As macro- Macroscelididæ (mak “ro se-lid’i-dé@), n. pl. lone aie Gee liner eee sd i: J s i. EES 
i So rim ennls ee ateot eC Se 3 y produced spore of large size as com: 
footed; of a leaf, [NL. < Macroscelides + -ide.} A family of small a = a ethane 
$ monocotyled > terrestrial salient insectivorous mammals, of pared with others belonging to theisane nig 
P yredonous : j 3 5 = ad, cies. It is the female spore, and is homologous with the 


[large in proportion mouse-Jike aspect, with soft pelage, and the ¢qbryo-eac of phanerogams. See heterosporaus and micro- 


Dorcopsis. See kangaroo. 


hymn 
ivisible into Macropodi- 


4 hinder limbs fitted for leaping (as in the jer- spore, and cut under Lsożtez. 
fi), n. [NL., < Gr. boas) by the elongation of the leg and meta- In some of the living club-mosses there are two kinds 
fibula being ankylosed be- of spores, one being much larger than the other. The 


sy, lid (operculum).] tarsus, the tibia and 
| thoid ganoid fishes low. The species are African, and known as elephant- larger are known as macrospores, whilst the smaller are 
forms of Cretaceous shrews, elephant-mice, and jumping-shrews. There are two called microspores. Huzley, Physiography, p- 241. 
ind large operculum. genera, Macroscelides and Petrodromus. Also Macroscelide. 2. Inzodl., one of the spore-like elements, few in 
n), n. K Gr. pakpóç. Macroscepis (mak-ros’e-pis), n- (NL. (Hum- number, but of relatively large size, into whic 
4 i y% pri oian Ce- boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1818), so calledin the bodies of many monads become subdivided. 
i n ortho- allusiontothe large scales of the crown; < Gr. pa- ) i 
ween the unit prism A fone. : , ý Also megaspore. 3 
; Kpbc, long, + oxenac, covering. ] A small genus of Macrosporium (mak-r9-spo'ri-um), 2. {NL., < 
 , < Gr. paps asclepiadaceous plants of the tribe Cynanchee. Gr. yaxpéc, long, + o7op4 seed.] A genus of 
) n. E r. akp- The tube of the fleshy corolla is thick, and the five-cleft ascom eE A ith on ect, basal, pedicel 
lucroplerous.] Anani- jimb is very spreading; a crown of five scales is inflexed 77 ay sete 3 > P' 
ns. in the throat. The stigma is depressed. The genus eri- late, and at length septate spores. 
te-#an), a. Same as braces 3 or 4 closely related species of twining, high- macrosporoid (mak-r9-spo’roid), 4. (NL., < Gr. 
a aa climbing shrubby plants covered with bristly hairs, rang- <péc, lone, + om 5 d, + eldoc, fi Re- 
ing from Peru to Central ‘America. One or more of the PAROC Ones gropan SE O0 OTEN 
2-rus), a. [ Gr. pa- species furnish the aromatic bitter drug cundurango. sembling or Eelyted to the genus A 
“xaxpsc, long, + reps, Macrosclan (mak-ros‘i-an), 4. and n. [< Gr. macrosporophy , ee ay mi D 
png-winged; macrop- paxpdckioc, having a long shadow, < paxpéc, long, Spo TO- ee N Jey Gt ayia teat pte, z 
mgipennate, asabird. + aká, shadow.) I. a, Casting a long shadow, 970P% peec preg ee pLi Spe 
h. CNL., < Gr. pakpó- as persons or objects in high latitudes = pruned Sarthe oft s etero ES th T o- 
propod.| 1. The typi- II. n. One who casts a long shadow; specin- -} ytd, tno omologue of the carpel in the Fha- 
, established by Shaw cally, an inhabitant of the arctic or the antare- - NEVOJE AE Ae as pe L.. ¢ 
Hant kangaroo, or for- tic zone: so called because objects near the Macrostachya = x -r9-stak iti), n. BL, 
Gr. pakpóç, long, © CTex!S, stachys: see sta- 


‘1 cut under kangaroo. poles intercept the sun’s rays at a very low : i 
a ich has been variously angle, and therefore cast very long shadows. chys.) A genus of fossil planis established by A 
_ irds, insects, and crus- Compare antiscian. Schimper (1869), belonging to the Calamari - 

or Equisetace@. They are arborescent plants, with a ees 2 


nuse, being antedated macroscopic (mak-r6-skop’ik), a. [¢ Gr. paxpéc, 

aS sa : pressed linear leaves; the leaf-scars are marked upon ine 
$ paa oy Swai long, large, + oKoret, view. ] Same as mega- articulations by transversely oval rings, like the links of a Ai 
fii), n. (NL. (Swain- scopic. chain: the scars of the branches are yerticillate, large, 


ng, + zvy7, rump, tail.] macroscopical (mak-r6-skop’i-kal), a. [mac- round, umbonate, with a stigmarioid ventral mammilla; 
eluding many species roscopic + -al.) Same as megascopic. Quain, the spikes are large, cylindrical; the bracts are lan- 
ustralia, of large sizo Med. Dict 892 ceolate, costate in the middle, imbricate, scarcely longer 

Pl S Sa SES s gj we eke z A Š than the internodes. Fourteen species are known, ranging 
uch as M. reinwardti; macroscopically (mak-ro-skop‘i-kal-i), adv. By from the Lower Carboniferous to the Permian, and occur- 


the naked eye; by superficial inspection, as ring in Saxony, Prussia, Bohemia, Silesia, France, England, 
and Spain, as well as in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illi- 


pir’a-mid), n. [< Gr. distinguished from minute or microscopie in- ^ri 2 

pyramid.] A pyramid spection; without the use of magnifiers. Moecostoma. (mak-ros’tõ-mä) n. pl [< Gr 

fstal lying between the macroseptum (mak-rõ-sep'tum), n., pl. macro- uaxpéc, long, + créua, mouth. J 2 A family of ‘trae 

hd the macrodomes. septa (tå). [NL., < Gr. papós, long, + L. sep- chelipod gastropods with a very large mouth 
s named Rin act onyrarn ee tum, a partition: see septum.| A large perfect or aperture to the shell, such as those of the 

E ee eae Sepuungor mesentery of an actinozoan, fur- encra Stomatia and Stomatella. Lamarck, 1812. 
\ak“/1d-ram-fos’i-dée), 1. nished with reproductive organs: opposed to Also Macrostomata, Macrostomiana (Jay, 1836), 


Thosus + -ide.] Afamily microseptun. j 5 
4s, typified by the genus E IEO (mak-ro-si‘fon), %. [NL., < Gr. ana ae Connon 
© have the body compressed, uaxpéc, long, + cidwr, siphon: see siphon.) The long, + ordua mouth.] 
< feriorly and especially on the large horny internal (endoceratitic) siphon or hell h [pes ears 
Modeminal ventral fins with funnel of some cephalopods. See macrosipho- 5 as avery VE 
inet Moal fin at or behind the aula P p p, one of the Haliotide. 7 
“family consists of few species be i -T0- 1-dé’ i 
pi ear which is Macrorham- macrosiphonula (mak’rō-si-fon‘ü-lä), n.; pl Macrostomidae (aa T e a O A 
o. ee inhabits especially macrosiphonule (-16). [NL., dim. of macrosi- Macrostomum (mak-ros’t6-mum) m (NEC 
eon nan onse on pag phon.] The larval stage of certain cephalopods, “Gr. yaxpéc, long, + oréua aperture. ] A genus 
“Sumpet-fish, bellows-fish, snipe- as nautiloids, during which the large endocera- of shabdoccelous turbel 2 ians, among the sim- 


Also called Centriscidee. titie siphon makes its appearance. Hyatt, pl f the Aprocta. Ith 
/yp-ram-f0'soid), a. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. ee A aa ies no Po altos ee 


ak’ro-si-fon’i-lar), a. [< same individual, but open by separate a 
macrostyle 
long, + ori 


-oid.) T. a. macrosiphonular (m: 
or having macrosiphonula + -ar2.] ‘Macrosiphonulate. 
macrosiphonulate (mak’r9-si- fon’ u-lat), a. 
fl [< macrosiphonula + -atel.] Pertaining to or of 
#3’ sus), ne the nature of a macrosiphonula. mer. Nat., 
a bill, beak, XXII. 878. 

e typical ge- macrosomite (mak-ro-s0‘mit), 7. [< Gr. paxpéc, 
ide, established by Lacé- long, + saya, body: see somite.) A large somite 
hly called Centriscus. or primitive metamere; one of the larger pri- 
}-r6-ram‘fus), n. NL., mary segments or divisions of the embryo of 
fdudos, a bill, beak.) A some insects, preceding the formation of the 


be 2 
opacide, fou 


mded by Ste- definitive metameres, or microsomites. Amer. 
obin-snipes or web-toed Nat., XXII. 941. family of his 
e true snipes (Gal- macrosomitic (mak/r9-sd-mit‘ik), a. [<macro- and certain 
the wings are long somite + -ic.] Of the nature of a macroso- Macrotarsian 
e and has only pertaining to a macrosomite- Amer, Nat., 


o naked below, and the tarsus mite; 
‘too and claw. In the pattern XXI. 941. 


Macrotarsius Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chemai tAd eGangotri 


Macrotheriidæ (mak’rd-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. gomen islong, muscul 
large fossil edentat e mammals established for Pe amare tra cheat Ee Ua are 
the reception of the genera Macrotherium and always exserted, and the outer have often a modifled exopo- 

a Aneylotherium, remains of which occur in the dite as an appendage at the base. Also spelled Macroura. 

=o Miocene of France and Greece, and indicate a macrural (mak-ré’ral), a. [As macrurous + 

; generalized type of edentates. -al.] Same as macrurous. 

macrotherioid (mak-r6-thé’ri-oid), a. [< Ma- macruran (mak-rö'ran), x. [< Macrura + -an.] 
crotherium + -oid.| Resembling or related to _A member of the group Macrura. 
the macrotheres. Macruride (mak-ré’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ma- 
Macrotherium (mak-rõ-thē’'ri-um), n. [NL.,< crurus +-idæ.] A family of anacanthine fishes, 
Gr. parpóç, long, + Onpiov, a wild beast.) The typified by the genus Macrurus. Tt consists of 

Fi typical genus of Macrotheriide. It is supposed &84oids which have an clongated tail tapering backward 

to represent the oldest type of edentates. Tt has rootless and without a separate caudal fin, a postpectoral anus, 


and enamelless tecth, immense claws, and apparently no enlarged suborbital bones, an inferior mouth, subbrachial 
dermal armor. Remains occur in the Miocene of France. ventral fins, a distinct anterior dorsal, and a long second 


s akirat x, SRS) tay dorsal and anal. The family includes about 15 deep-sea 
macrotin (mak’yo-tin), n. Same as cimicifugin. fishes, of 5 genera, known as grenadiers, rattails, ete. 


Macrotarsius (mak-r6-tiir’si-us), n. [NL.: see racostracous crustaceans of the order Decapoda, mactroid 


Macrotarsi.] Samo as Cursorius. containing those which are long-tailed, as the -oid.] 
macrothere (mak’r6-thér), n. An animal of lobster, crawfish, prawn, shrimp, ete.: distin- ID, n. A 
the genus Macrotherium. guished from Brachyura and Anomura. Theab- Macuca (ing 


[NL., < Macrotheriwn + -ide.| A family of Se&mented shell, it bears usually six pairs of Dag tes macula (mak’ 


i alii 
spot, stain: sec waan 
Spot; a blotch. 
manent discoloratio 
as by excess or lack a'm a 
hy telar 2 


a sun-spat. 

And lastly, the body ,, 
or maculae greater thay me Btn, 
ened. Sual, an 


Cerebral macula, Se 
the somewhat opaque x, 
branous i 
nerve ente — Macu, i 
patch of minute foramina jo 
vestibule of the ear, 1) eoun 


i Soe 


Macrotis (mak-r6’tis), 7 N rapes A 3 tory nerve pas 2 
À Tae (or-) ay) eared ORE sat on macruroid (mak-ré’roid), a. and n. [< Maeru- kerninal spot oF Macula : 
‘ ent f EE Toy D - & rus+-oid.] I, a. Pertaining to the Macruridæ, nucleolus of an ovum. Ma, Way 
» genus of bandicoots of the family Perameli- oy haying their characters. _ of the retina of the cys an oca 
\ de, having long pointed ears like those of a Se nee eer TEE an inch in diameter, 6° the gily 
S ee I. n. A member of the family Macrurid the 
rabbit, proportionally longer hind limbs than gen DET 07 TIO a, NI if mo. | _ the position of most stinet vj 
\ the typical bandicoots, the hallux wanting, the M@crurous (mak-ré‘rus), a. [< Nb. Macrurts, macular (mak’t-Mir), "°F 
‘= eorr anid Naive. and } Sa long-tailed, < Gr. paxpéc, long, + ovpa, tail.] “Spotted; exhibiti uo, Ui 
f ng and hairy, and the pouch opening for- Long-tailed: longicaud $ ; >.OF Charal 
ward. M. lagotis is called the native rabbit in yro Sm eilg Minny aE A as, a macular CON f tion or ‘ 
oa Oe MAL Seale ak-r6’rus), n. [NL.: see macru- nak’ū-$ x api 
K Australia, from its size and general appearance. Macrurus (sa aa ibe cru- maculate (mak’u-* t) vg. Aa 
t —2. A genus of tenebrionine beetles. Dejean rous.) 1. In tchth., the typical genus of Ma- lated, ppr. macu { ting, K 
E 1833. JOU cruride, having a long tapering tail. M. fabricii, of maculare, spot,’ speckle, <1 i 
\ macrotome (mak’r6-t6m), n. [< Gr. as if *a- see maculd, mt To spoti 
Kporóuoç, Cf. pakpórouoç, cut long (sai ; They blush md thy ate 
pordnoc, Cf. paxpérouoc, cut long (said of shoots Dooth ther supi ae ukan, 


so pruned), < zaxpéc, long, + Téuvew, taper, cut. ]' 
An apparatus by the aid of which gross sec- 
tions may be made of a specimen for anatom- 


à : ical purposes. 
Nie macrotone (mak’r6-ton), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, long, Š 
w + zóvoç, tone. Cf. Gr. paxpérovoc, stretched out, Grenadier, or Onion-fish (Macrurus rupestris). 
< paKpoc, long, t SEL) stretch.] Same as the rattail, and M. (Coryphænoides) rupestris are the two 
macron. best known, both inhabiting deep water of the North At- 


macrotous (mak-ro’tus), a. [< MGr. paxporyc, lantic. Bloch, 1787. 
long-eared, < Gr. paxpéc, long, + otc (or-) =E. 2. A genus of dipterous insects. Lioy, 1864. 
y eart.] Long-eared. mactation (mak-ta’shon), n. [= OF. macta- 
Macrotrachia (mak’ro-tra-ki’ii), n. pl. [NL.,so tion, £ LL. mactatio(n-), a killing for sacrifice, 
called in allusion to the siphons, < zaxpéc, long, < mactare (> It. matare = Sn Pe matur = OF. 
+ paysia, trachea: see trachea.] A tribe of macter). offer.fo~ ccuritice, sacrifice, immolate, 


i gated siphons, embracing the fam`iss Phola- for sacrifice. [Rare.] 
didæ, Myide, Tellinide, er. Swainson, 1840. Here they call Cain’s offering, which is described and al- 
macrotypous (mak'rz-tīi-pus), a. [< Gr. paxpéc, ower to be abe first fruits of the ground only, #vciay, a 
boc: Fi ee imora] sacrifice or mactation. 4 
vig ATER = Oe) type.] In mineral., Shuckford, On the Creation, Pref., p. ciii. 
J i Re g 3 BAAR p x 
T Ma macroural, ete. See Macrura, ete: mactator} (mak-ta tor), n. K -L. mactator, a 
— Macrozamia (mak-ro-za’mi-i), n. [NL. (Mi- slayer, < mactare, sacrifice, kill. Cf. matador, 
quel, 1842), so called in allusion to the sterile Tom the Pae source] One who kills a vic- 
/ appearance of the male fructification; < Gr. Mactra E i ael Ca 

pakpéc, large, + čauía, loss.) A genus of gym- ENS ra (mak ti) n (NIL, < ( oD a 
nosperms belonging to the natural order Cyca- ea atA] Ths = E TER (V eh A oF Tan 
dacew, the tribe Lncephalartee, and the sub- Ha as i a See Sale uae ae y oe 
F mence F z s mT. Sie) . Upward o species are described, of world-wide 
tribe Buencephalar tee, characterized by the fe distribution. M. (or Spisula) solidissima is a large species 
male cones having hard peltate scales, usually witha thick heavy shell, five or six inches long, abundant 
produced into an erect acuminate blade. They along the Atlantic coast of the United States on sandy 
are low forms, with an erect ovoid or cylindrical trunk, beaches. It is known as the suzf-clam, sea-clam, and ken- 

covered by the persistent bases of the petioles, living in clam, and is used for soups and chowders. 
; swampy places near the sea, and have pinnate leavesresem- Mactracea (mak-trā’sē-ä), n. pl. [NL., < Mac- 
eye bling the fronds of tree-ferns, occasionally twisted in some tra + -acea.] 1+. A family of acephalous or ie 


species, and large cones. About 14 species are known, all 
inhabitants of tropical and temperate Australia; several of i y l i 
these are pulled tor anmenn mom their general Lutraria, Crassatella, Erycina, Ungulina, Sole- 
appearance, plants of this genus sometimes receive the yq, and Amphidesma, and scattered in several 
name of fer palm. AM. spiralisis the burrawang-nut. Bee different families. Lamarck, 1809.—2. Nowa 
macrozodgonidium (mak-ro-z6’6-g0-nid’i-um), suborder or superfamily of bivalves, including 

; l. macrozodgonidia (4). [NL., < Gr. pa- only the family J/actride and related forms. 
pi a large, + čov, an animal, + NL. goni- mactracean (mak-tra’sé-an), a. andn. [K mac- 

ium, g. v.) In boi., a zoögonidium of large trace-ous + -an.] I, a. Mactraceous. 

ympared with others of the same spe- II. n. A member of the family Mactrida. 
those produced by certain fresh-water Mactraceous (mak-tra’shius), a. [< Mactra a 
> aceous.| Having the characters of the Mac- 

nic contents of certain cells [of Hydro- _tridæ; mactroid. _ 
into a large number of daughter-cells Mactridæ (mak’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Mactra 
being often as many as 7000 to + id.) A family of siphonate bivalve mol- 
Bessey, Botany, p. 228. 1 A 

x usks, typifed by 
aD PEOD, n. [< Ca tho genus Mactra; 
animal, + oxopd, seed. the round-clams or 
trough-shells. The 
shell is equivalve, trigo- 
nal, and sinupallial, and 
has generally close-fit- 
ting valves. The hinge 
He CRMUACLETIEHC, that of 


valve mollusks, comprising the genera Mactra, 


ng into two diver-  afactra stultorum (right valve). 
gent branches of the 
right valve’s cardinal tooth. The mantle is open in front, 
and the long united siphonal tubes are fringed with ten- 
taculiform processes. The footislinguiform. The Mactri- 
dæ ar 7 marine shells of wide distribution. They 
etreide, Mactrad@, Mactracea, and Mac- 


ikul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
Srg ET : ay 


maculate (mak‘t-la),a. [L.i 


Dithyra ox bivalves characterized by the elor.. xill, slaughter.] The act of killing a victim maculation (mak-i-14/shon), n. 


rtues ni 


For Warts, we rub č r Ha 
commit any maculated< xt olen 
< ourne's Pop, 
Maculated fever. Se. feveri, 


see the verb.] (Spotted; mark 
blotted; hence, sta ned; defiled 


Arm. My love is roost immacula hi 
Moth. Most macutate ousie 
der such colours. We 
2 f Oh, vouchsafe, 
With that thy rare green eye, which - 
Beheld thing imaczlate, look on thy 

Fleteher (and another), Two Nobl, 


lazione, maculazione, < L. maculati 
ting, spot, < maculare, spot: see n 
The act of spotting, or the state of —_ 
ted.— 2. The manner of spotting,o; 
of the spots with which an anima 
marked. j 
Patches of vividly red Poppies, with fin 
tions, like eyes, edged with white. A 
Amer, 
The maculation is normally noctuidou 
are ample. 
8. A staining; defilement; smit 
For I will throw my glove to Deat) 


That there’s no maculation in thy} 
Shak: 


To suffer it to start out in the life í 
manner to publish again her owm obin 
e 


maculatory (mak’i-la-t6-1), 4 
-ory.| Defiling; staining. 
1 , 2 wlatory wate 
The lutulent, Souny Wes cr, a 
maculaturet (mak/i-1a-tar), ” 
ture = Sp. maculatura; as ane 
1. A waste sheetiof printed paj 
lips, 1706.—2. Blotting-pape: 
macule (mak’il), 7. and v. 
maculose (mak’w-l0s), @ 
spotty: see maculous.] 
spotted; meenbiei a E 
maculous (mak’u-lus > Oi T 


= Sp. Pg. It. maculosoy “noe madl 


mad! (mad), a. 
made, maad, ma 
méed (in this form 
glosses also gemaeded, 4; a 
verb, reduced as in fats 
ete.), also more orig. gen 
vain, foolish, = OS. gema 
meit, vain, foolish, prous, 
cheerful, gay, = Lcel. N 
*neidhr) = Goth, gam anes, 


3567 
1, mad), n. [< ME. mathe, < 
AS. mathu, matha, a worm, maggot, = 058. matho 

— D. MLG. made = OHG. mado, MHG. G. made. 

a maggot, = Goth. matha, a worm; perhaps,with 

formative -thu, -tha, from the root of mawan, 

mow (‘eut, gnaw’): see mowl, Cf. math, from 
thesameverb. Hence ult. maddock and maw), 
Cf. moth. | A maggot or grub. 
mad*t. An obsolete form of made2, past par- 
name of maket. Chaucer. 
Madagascan (mad-a-gas’kan), 4. and n. E< 
Madagasc(ar) + -an.\ I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Madagascar, a large island lying to the east 
of and near to the continent of Africa. Corn- 
pare Malagasy. 

II. n. A native o 


‘maimed’ being appar 
fan earlier sense ‘changed,’ 
ng in Goth, in the simple 
omad being L ge-, 4 generaliz- 
i, mad, found but once (in 
od’ taken by Grein as a com: 
ess’), = Goth. ” maids, found 
“nd in the derived verb maid- 
prupt, inmaidjan, change, ex- 

sure, > inmaideins, change, 
dered inintellect; dement- 
said of persons. 


kd ca little agrecucd, gaue out a rumour 
adde, and posseessed of a Diuell. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 244. 


T should be glad 


_differ- mad2, made? (mac 
selfe? 


mediate i 


madar.} 
an name 


gantea ws 
is the so 


r an inhabitant of Mada- East, an 


k z a 1 . 
es “of grief would make me mad. oascar 
Beau. and I'l, Maid's Tragedy, ii 1. ~228¢9T- park f 
: ete Madagascar falcon. See falcon. cum-fibe 


-gas-ka’ri-an), a. [ 


f disease or other cause; en- Madagascarian (mad’a 
j “Same as Wadagascan. 


9 animals: as, a7 A ši 
Faot ant als: as, a mad dog; ` Madagascar + -ian.) sis), n. 


pacic, & 


i, F [Rare.] a 

a ae Madagascar, the Comoros, and the widely-scattered pasaporr, make bald, ¢ 

mag, OY Seer Mascarene Islands constitute a fifth subregion, the most paðapóç, bald, flabby, Madarplant 
‘markable of all, and for this we may most loose, < pasar, melt EEE 


distinct and 


Goldsmith, Death of a Mad Dog. 
reasonably use the nam: 


l; ‘nad dog may have drunk must... 


jrous for at least twenty-four hours. 
i Quain, Med. Dict., p- 1319. Madagascar manna. Same 
+ pence of some uncontrollable madam (mad‘am), n. |= 
agry; enraged; furious. [Now chief- ironically) = G. madam 
madam = Sp. Pg. madama, ¢ F. 


e Madagascarian, E 
A. Newton, Encye. Brit.. III. 758. 


as dulcitol. 


ay 
see ma 


= Dan. madame = Sw. 
madame (orig. 


7 gly mad against them, D ma dame) = It. madonna, orig. mia donna (see to have 
peo ae a Oe cet on 1. madonna), < L. mea domina, my lady: mea (> IL 
er entertaining Jermin, and sheis F, ma = It mia), fem. of meus (ace. meum, > : 
g marry from her: so they are Ml ae eee eked as eth oes zi The 7 
gato marny ya F. mon = It. mio), my, < me = E. me; domina, 


see dame. Cf. madame.) 1. 
originally a formal term of ad- 
(a woman of rank or authority, 
a household); now 4 conven- 
tional term of address to women of any degree, 
but chiefly to married and matronly women. 
After another wordor a phrase it is colloquially contracted 
into ma'am, mam, vulgarly marm, mum, MM, OF "Wi: as, 
yes, ma'am ; no, ma'am (vulgarly yes'm, no'm); thank you, 


ma'am. 
It is ful fair to been yelept madame, 
‘And goon to vigilyes al bifore, 
‘And have a mantel roialliche ybore. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 376. 
I was the mistress 0” Pitfan, 
‘And madam o’ Kineraigie. 
Gight’s Lady (Child’s Ballad: 

Sly. What must I call her? 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. Al'ce madam, or Joan madam ? 

Lord. Madam, and nothing else; so lords call ladies. 
Shak., T. of the 5., Ind., 2. 111. 
That is Madam Lucy —my master’s mistress’s maid. 

Sheridan, Rivals, i. 1. 
Madam, this poor book of song. z 

Tennyzon, To the Queen. 
e women under the rank of 
Lady, but moving in respectable society; prefixed to a 
surname, equivalent to Mrs. Compare mistress. 

Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize. 
Goldsmith, Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize. 


Here [in Plymouth, Massachusetts} and in some neigh- 
pouring places it has ‘been and still [1807] is the practice to 
prefix to the name of a deceased female of some considera- 

or the doctor's wife, the 


* ingdom is governed! 
Pepys, Diary, III. 209. 


T bly frolicsome : said of persons or of 


lady, mistress: 
My lady; lady: 
dress to a lady 
or the mistress of 


a Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 50. 
inin two neighbour villages 
» pranks along the heathy leas. 


>! 
8! 


“Tennyson, Oth 
} moderate curiosity, longing, admira- 
$ tatuated. 

indeed he was mad for her, and talked 


bo and of Furies. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 260. 


din Methodism as this in pr 
Walpole, Letters, FD, 29, 


s charge and the battle were we. _ 
Tennyson, Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 


- from or indicating frenzy: 
nfatuation or fury. 
Aw that would subject reason to superi- 


Circumstance. 


sas me 


s, VIIL 286). 


Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
N Fierce wants he sent, 

) disquietudes. 

E Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 4. 
i 5 5 

nad or crazy; ina reckless manner. 


l at the stinging of a bee, ran like mad 
“en, and overturned all the hives. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 
with a mad coachman, that drove like 
yeways, through Bucklersbury home — 
‘h the street cursing him, being ready to 
d Pepys, Diary, U. 6. 


as a March hare, 


Take, 


(a) A title used to designat ma 


Sec hatter1._Mad 


Parliament, 2 great council held at {i an? 5 
order to accommodate Re ee ar the parson sythe deacons, Weapon-clash, and m addening cry 
bari a e king, owi 5 s . A 2 -cla 
e parori tthe Meigadond ae E. A. Kendall, Travels, II. 44. Pickering.) Of those who kill and those who die. 
rta. It enacted the (b) See the quotation. ae mentioned is not uncom- Scott, Rokeby, v. 3L 
ithful observance by Mon in all parts of the Uni States. ; madder! (mad‘ér), n. [< ME. mader, CAS. ma- 
The title of Madam is sometimes given here [in Boston], “der ddre = D. de, mee = Teel. madhra 
ear, and regular and generally in. . « the South, to a mother whose son Eh (UM = D. meede, mee = icer oe ma 
llor, and-other high has married, and the daughter-in-law is then called “Mrs.” madder. The Ir. madar, madra, madder, is ap- 
the inelegant phraseology of z 


By this mear 
“old Mrs. A, 


xasperated. : E 
[< mad, a.] Madness; intoxi- 


well. ‘[Prov. Eng.] 
; pret. and pp. madded, 


2. A lady; a woman of fashi 
often used with a suggestion 0 


r.mad- as, a conceited madam ; city 


3} P 

madden (pret. madded), CAS. ge- lany madami. See miscellany.—The Madam, the mis- 

‘em@ded, also reduced to gemad), tress; the head of a household. (Vulgar, U. a A 
n. o ad- 


madam (madam), v. t [< madam, 


æd, gemad, foolish, 
dress as madam. 


or mad, < gem 
To make mad or 


il, a.]. I. trans. 


Pact; enrage; madden. Madam me no madam. Dryden, Wild Gallant, ii 2. 
fa the patient’st body in the world. I am reminded of my vowed obedience ; Madam’d up 
onial perfection. 


perhaps to matrim 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VIII. 303. (Davies.) 

madame (ma-diim’ or mad’am),”.; pl. mesdames 
(ma-diim’). [F.: see madam, the naturalized 
E. form.] 1. Madam; my lady: a term of ad- 
dress used like madam, ‘ut more formal or af- 
fected. Abbreviated Mme. 


In Egypt, dear madame, it is considered unwomanly 
more of her face than one eye be- 


Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 
y Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; and, 
made my wife show them her pictures, 
Pegg Pen, who Jearns of the same man. 
Pepys, Diary, TI. 290. 
. 1. To be mad; go mad. 


zh for the fere he shulde madde. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 253. 


Jonson, Every 


n the freir, “almost y madde in mynde, . . . for a lady to show 

his Minoures many men begyleth.” A hind a veil. . W. Curtis, Harper's Mag., XLIY. TIS. 

EPiers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.) 1.28% 9 Formerly, in France, a term of address to a 
fight madly. Soman of rank, whether married or single. See 


mademoiselle, 1 and 2. 
madam-townt, m Th 
a Country. 


‘one hate he to the Grekes hadde; 
$ Sfor the rescous of the town, 


L him thus in armes for to i 
í Chaucer, Troilus, i. 479. 


e chief or finest town of 
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Flourishing London, the staple of wealth and 7 pa 
tnne of the realme, is there no place so lewde as thy 
g Supererogation p 


madapollam( 
Madapollam, a 
cloth, stouter than ord 


mad-apple (m 
madar, mudar (ma- 


Calotropis, chiefly C. gi- 


highly reputed in the 
bark furnishes the yer- 


¢ madarosis (mad-a-r0’- 
[NL.. < Gr. padá- 


7, fa 


the eyelashes. 
D. madam (used madbrain (mad’bran), 7 
or hot-headed person; a 

Here's a madbrain o' th’ 


mad-brained (mad’braind), a. Same as mad- 
brain. 
the mad-brayned yong men acce 
good sooth. 


madcap ( 

takenas 

ly or wildly; a flighty or h 

one who indulges in frolics 

These are the merry R 

Il. a. Pertaining to or resembling a madcap; 
wild; harum-scarum. 


Which still like Hydras’ heads grow thicker on him, 


trans. To become ma 


Would you not chop the bi 
Lest your whole body shou 


enrage; craze. 


ri 


G. Harvey, Pierce’ 
mad-a-pol’am), 7. if 
town in India.] 
inary calico, and 


Socalled from 
A long cotton 
inter- 


muslin. 
lant, 


n quality between calico and 
ad/ap'l), n. Same as gg 
lar’, mau-diir’), 7. 
An East Indi- s 
of species of 


hose root-bark 
urce of a drug 


d whose stem- 


"P, 


making bald, < 


{. L. madere, he wet: 


all off, be bald: ¢ 
particularly of 


did.) Loss of the hair, 


n and a. I. n. Arash 
harebrained person. 
whose pranks scorn 
precedents. Middleton, Mad World, i 
a. Varebrained ; hot-headed; rash. 
sterdoister in a countrey. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
ooth, be forced 
against my heart, 
full of spleen. 
, T. of the S., iii. 2. 10. 


first rate, 


madbrainest roi 


T must, fors 

To give my hand, opposed 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby, 
Shak. 


hich very many of 
preg and beleeued for 
Stow, The West Saxons. 


mad’kap), n. and a. [¢ madl + capt, 
‘head.’] T. n. A person who acts mad- 
arebrained person; 


ers sent messengers & tokens, W 


omans, the brave madcaps. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, fi. 3. 


Where is his son, 

adcap prince of Wales, 

aff'd the world aside, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 98. 


His mad-eap follies, 


The nimble-footed m 
‘And his comrades, that d: 
And bid it pass? 


Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, EZ 
[< mad + -ent.] I. in- 
d; act as if mad. 


and madden round the land. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 6. 


tten finger off, 
1d madden with the poison? 
Tennyeon, Queen Mary, jii. 4. 


II. trans. To make mad; excite violently; 


dden (mad’n), č- 


They rave, recite, 
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me of maddle (mad‘1), v. ; pret. and pp. maddled, ppr. 

maddling. (req, of madl, v.) I, intrans. 

To rave; be delirious. Levins.— 2. To be con- 

[Prov. Eng.] 

To confuse; 


madder 


par. < E. madder, Cf. Skt. madhurā, the na: 
several plants, < madhura, sweet, tender, ¢ ma- 
dhu, sweet: see meadl.] 1. Aplant of the ge- 
nus Rubia, natural order Rubiacea, yielding a fused. 
valuable dyestuft of the same name. The ordi: LI, trans. 

nary dyers’ madder is R. tinctorum, native of the Mediter- [Prov. Eng.] 
ranean region, a climbing, herbaceous, or at the base some- maddling (mad‘] 
what shrubby plant, with whorls of dark green leaves ling; ppr- of maddle, 


perplex. Halliwell. 


ing), p.a. [Formerly also mad- 
v.] Raving; mad; crazy. 


and panicles of small yellowish 4-5-merous flowers, and : 
rly e Som takes a staf for hast, and leaues his Jaunce, 
teemed as an emmenngogue and diuretic. R. cordifolia, I 1 i 
of India, castern Asin, and parts of Africa, affords garan- Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Judith, vi. 240. 
der; it forms the madder of India, the Bengal madder maddockt (mad‘ok), a. [< ME. mathek, < Teel. 
or munjeet, NR. peregrina is the proper wild madder of p ): 
U S got; dim. of the form which appears in AS. 
2. A dyostuft and pigmont obtained from the matme ete., E. mad2, made?: see mad. The 
roots of Rubia tinctorum and other plants of the 
A maggot. Kennett MS. (Hallivell.) 
nence, and is emplo; ed in dyeing linen and cotton red. 22 , ETA RE 7 
Two kinds are ‘xed upon cotton: one is called mad- mad-doctor (mad’dok’tor), n. A physician who 
degree of luster and fixity, is called Adrianople red, be- made! (mad), p.a. [Pp. of make!.] 1. Created; 
cause it is largely exported from that city, or Turkey red, wrought ; fabricated; constructed. 
from the Levant; it is also produced near Leghorn and é on Y 
Trieste. In the trade this madder bears the name of And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 79. 
wooden stampers, Which reduce the bark and splint-bark Soo Apen sore 
to powder, leaving the hard inner part unbroken; but 2. Artificially pr oduced; formed 
ly of natural development: as, made ground 
principle of madder is termed alizarin. _Madder con- 
tains also a red pigment, purpurin or rubiacin, which is a made word. 
tals, and yields a good dye, either alone or in combination And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 
with alizarin. ‘Through the peculiar chemical affinity of = 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 166. 
for its remarkable physiological effect of turning red the aW > rari ees: » y 
bones of animals to which it is fed, as well as the claws 3. Drawn from yarious sources) formed of 
from madder-root, having a rich brown color of great composite; built up: as, & made mast (a mast 
composed of several sticks bound together by 


with long succulent perennial roots. Tt was formerly es- 3 
Som madling runnes, som trembles in a trance. 
cin, and is used for the same purposes as European mad- 
madhkr = Norw. makk = Dan. maddik, a mag- 
England, found throughout western and southern Europe. 
l same word appéars contracted in mawkl, q. v.] 
same family. It yields colors of the greatest perma- 
der-red, and the other, which possesses a much higher treats insane persons; an alienist. [Colloq.] 
from the fact that for a long time it was mainly obtained f; 
O, think on that; 
älizari or lizari. The roots are broken up by means of 
independent- 
the whole root is sometimes pulverized. The coloring agit 
(ground made up of earth from another place); 
extracted in the form of orange-colored prismatic crys- 
T excell the naturall with made delights. 
phosphate of lime for its coloring matter, madder is noted 
ped beaks of birds.—Brown madder, a lake prepared several parts or ingredients: as, a made dish; 
iron hoops, in contradistinction to a single-spar 


steeping pulverized madder, causing the sugar it contains 

to ferment, then washing the residue, pressing out the mast). 

water, drying, and pulverizing it again. It is used for A made dish, . . . garnished with cut carrots by way of 
adornment. Bulwer, Pelham, xli. 


4. Placed beyond the reach of want; assured 
of reward, success, fortune, or promotion; well 
provided for life. 


Syph. Oh, happy I! 
Chi. You are a made man. Fletcher, Mad Lover, V. 4. 


Help us to break his worship’s bones, and carry off the 
girl, and you are a made man. 

Sheridan, 

5. Well taught or trained, as a hunting-dog. 


To make a trial whether a young bloodhound was well 

instructed (or, as the huntsmen call it, made). 
Quoted in The Century, XXXVIII. 191. 
Made block. See block1.— Made up. (a) Put together; 
completed; finished. 

Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 1. 21. 


(b) Thorough ; consummate; out-and-out. [Rare.] 


are much used in dyeing and the fine arts.—Madder 


lakes (pink madder, rose madder, madder lake, purple mad- 
Rubens's madder, madder-yellow, mad- 
from madder varying in shade 
yellow to purple and brown. 


colored solution which becomes fixed where the mordant 
has been applied, after which the dye is washed off the un- 
Also called chintz style, garan- 


style.— Petty madder, 2 plant of the genus Crucia- 
nella, of the Mediterranean region. Also called crosswort. Yet remain assured 
—Refined madder. Same as flowers of madder.—Wild That he’s a made-up vill See 
madder. (a) Rubia peregrina. (b) The white bedstraw, g LN. $ 
Galium Mollugo. Shak., T. of A., Y. 1. 101. 
g0., (c) Artificial; meretricious. 


her some beauty? 
a made-up thing. 


[< madder1, n.] To 


Hast. But you must allow 


dye with madder. Tony. Bandbox! She's all 
I madder clothe to be dyed, je parenoe: Your vyolet - Goldsmith, 
hath not his full dye, but he is dered. Palsgrave. (d) Concocted; invented; fictitious: as,a made-up tale or 


excuse. 
made?, n. _ 
made? (mad), a. 


See mad?. 
[A var. 


madder?} (mad’eér), 7. 


a of mazer.) A large wooden drinking-vessel. 
of mad! (perhaps < 


3 : $ Usquebaugh to our feast r ] 
Th pails was brought up, Teel. meiddr, maimed: see madl), or of mate2.] 
Uy AE Fatigued; exhausted. [Scotch.] 
a : nada Swift, a Pin Feast. (Davies.) Madera sest (mad-e-kas’6), a. and n. Same as 
-_ madder-bloom (mad’ér-blém), n., Fleurs de Bo ots, = fall 
3 ACEI madefactiont (mad-é-fak’shon),”. [= F. ma- 
; ce. See flowers of madder, under madder!. Tdéfaction,< L. as if *madefactio(n-),< madefacere, 


d r-print (mad ér print) i Molh printed pp. madefactus, make wet, moisten: see made- 
5 3 


desi ] a 2 see gate 
der forms a part; especially, cotton prints fae); The act of making wet; a soaking; sat 
To all madefaction there is 


required an imbibition. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 865. 


madeficationt (mad/é-fi-ka’shon),”. [< madefy 
+ -ation: see -ficution.] Same as madefac- 


tion. 
madefyt(mad’é-fi),v.7. [=F. madéfier, < L. as 
to madefacere, make wet, 


if *madeficare, equiv. 
Chase, ii. 3. < madere, be wet, + facere, make: see -fy.] To 
r act- make wet or moist; moisten; soak. 

The time was when the Bonners and butchers rode over 


the faces of God’s saints, and anadene the earth with their 
bloods. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 85. (Davies.) 


d/ér-wert), n. Any plant of 
Rubiacee. 
[Verbal n. of mad}, v.] 
wild freak or prank. 
oth, your sorrow, 
morous maddings, 

on 


eira. 


ee £ 


improving if, or aging it » 
iL of heat and the consta A 
Madeira mahogany. §; 
Madeiran (ma-da’yany y T 
+ -an.] 
deira, or to the grou i 
the chief, lyin + west ot ate 
A) St of Mo 
to Portugal. 5 MG 
Madeira-vine (ma-da/ 


climbing herb with b i 
long clusters of small white spica 
~bley-fr: 


ers, and a perennial tuberous 
nopodiaceous plant, Boussin 
from the Andes. 
Madeira-wood (ma-da‘rii-wig 
mahogany. i % ), n. 
madel-paroowa (mad’el-pa-rö’w; 
used in Ceylon for fishing, chi wä), 4 
and on the lakes of the interi 
covered with a bamboo roof Os 
name of padji. p 
m: 
demoiselles (ma-de-mwo-zel’), 
demoiselle, damsel: see madam ay d <a 
moiselle.] 1. Formerly, in enta: dak 
any woman, married or single, w c th 
the nobility, and of noble marri 
husbands had not been knigl 
used absolutely, or without anam : 
tive title of the eldest daughter ob 
ther of the king (who was in like m oul 
Monsieur), and afterward of the fisted 
the blood, whoever was her father pu 
the titles Madame and Mademoù 2 
guish noble from plebeian won 
ditions of marriage 


that Racine, in writing to his sister 
a » $ ad 
Madame before her marriage and as PS 


pension is forgets eee me 
moiselle, La Grande Mademoisielle, gl ž 
the age of Louis Quatorze. 6 cams throg 
2. A distinctive title givgen to girls all 
married women in Franci |, equivalent to 
abbreviated in writing to. || Mle., pl. Mme! i 
A sciænoid fish, the 
i as Bairdiella chrysura. 
St. Patrick’s Day, ii. 1. PN 

as Day, 1 madge! (maj), 1. ) 
like the orig. Madge, assiẸjbilated form off. 
abbr. of Margaret, a fenn. name: see 4, 


madge? (maj), 7. 


She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 1. madge-howlett (maj’hou’let), ”. See ? 


madge-owlt (maj’ oul), n. 


madge-owlet (maj‘ou’let), ae 


mad-headed (mad’hed’ed), a 


ac- “dere, be wet. Of. Gr. 


the view of ed or sodden. 


} 


5 
Met 


madid 
apidly by 

otion of the ge? 
(e ag 


Of or pertainin 


rocco 


root, 
Jaultiq 


cfly cloi 


Si 
> When it i 


Imp. Dict. 


ademoiselle (ma-de-mwo-z@] 
i W n. 
q 


iselle were 

a used 
J n, witho 
r celibacy ; but Dite eal 


Anne Maric Louise d'Orléanis, - +» Duchesse @ 


he great name 


T. W. Higginsoi®, antic Essays 


yellowtail or silver 
(Logal, U. $.] d 
[Assib: ilated form of} 


margaret.) 1. The magpie, Pica rustica: | 
as mag, 1.— 2+. A madge-owl. 


The skritech-owl, us’d in falling towrs to lodg 
Th’ unlucky night-raven, and thou lasie madg 
That, fearing light, still seekest where to hide 
The hate and scorn of all the birds beside. 4 
Du Bartas (trans.). ( 


[Origin obseure.] Alqi 
hammer. the quotation. f 


The tool used for this purpose (hard-solder platy ~~ 
called a madge, and is a lead hammer about three mh 
in weight, with the face covered with six or seven! 
nesses of stout woolen. Gilder's Manual, 


See 


owl. 
I'll sit in a barn with madge-houlet, and catch miy 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humou! 


The owlet or 
owl. Also madge-owlet, madge-howlet. 
Thou shouldst have given her a madgeowl, and 


Thou’dst made a present o’ thy self, owl-spiesle 
B. Jonson, sad Sheph' 


ii. 3. 80: 


rash. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., a die whe 


madhouse (mad‘hous), n. k 
sane persons are confined for cute or 
straint; a lunatic asylum; a bedlam: 

Madia (mā’di-ä), n. [NL (Molina — 
madi, the Chilian name of the compon A 
A genus of composite herbs belong 


the subiri 
owel 
al 


tribe Helianthoidee and 
characterized by a deeply fw! 
with bracts closely inclosing the P 
which those of the disk are eit 
sterile, almost always without parr ah 
erectannuals, commonly glandular-visel 
ed, with entire alternate leaves and s™ d 
heads of yellow flowers, solitary at the en 
or in loose panicles. About 8 species 1 
of Chili and the western part of Nor 
they are popularly calle tar-weeds. 
sativa, is cultivated for the oil afforde 
serves the same purposes as olive-oil. 
into an oil-cake for cattle. 
madid (mad‘id), a. [< D. ma 
padav, We 
appear 


madarosis.| Wet; moist; 
{Rare.] 


Peano ee 3569 madroño 
and yet piercing, g s y é ; k t 
and y Kortn Lae the embroidery emphasizing the pattern of the stuff. body, madr tubercle, or madreporite.— Maar : 
half ‘These embroideries are used for furniture-coverings, ban- plate,in ec jnoderms, a madreporite.— Madrepot u- 
Disraeli, Coningsby., 9 ner-screeng, ete. , Baraa a tubercular madreporie poar or madreporite. 

.2 madrasah (mq-dras’i), n (Hind. madrasa. Madreporide (mad-r¢-por ide), n. ple eee he 
, madarsa, a school, college.) In India, a school Madrepora + -idw.| he madrepore mily, 
ia or college for the education of youth. Also, typified by the genus Madrepora. Tts limits vary, 
ypified by the gen corruptly, madressah, madrissah, madrissa, mé- With different authors, but in the strictest use it consists of 

ibe Heliai hoidew. It seh. several different genera, agreeing in that the polypites am 
nds, the flowers Y 5 polyp-stocks have porous caenenchyma, perforated thec, 

t(but some or all ante ened mind of Warren Hastings did indeed little-developed se n gastric cavity com- 


8 pel ) 
lo bracts of the involucre 


Steril MdAeipe age by founding the Calcutta madrasa for rounicating with the ‘canal in the axis of the branched 
sholly nelosing the Cane: of the M syhometan teaching. Encyc. Brit., XII. 774. polypidom. 
sptacle i 2 or two row! Z R : Tam EN ENE < NI 
the receptag he central lowers: “dras hemp, n. See Bengal hemp, under hemp. madreporiform (mad’r¢ Bee Fo a, [KNL 
Í rays without pappus. The sub- tdregal (mad’ré-gal), n. [Origin not ascer- Madrepora, a madrepore, 1. forma, form.) 
and about 30 species, e majority mane] A carangoid fish of the genus Seriola. Resembling a madrepore; characteristic of a 
Ye xt of; North Americe aE dreper] (mad’re-pérl), n. [< It. madreperla. madrepore; madreporic. _ DE: 
te rium), 3 pl. madi- $ “adre, mother, + perla, pearl.] Mother-of- Madreporine (mad*rée-po-11 në), n. pl. [2 La 
dıorhpiov, tweezers for pull- Per, Longfellow. < Madrepora + -ine.] A subfamily of Madre- 
ice, pull out the hair. Cf. Maitepora (ma-drep’6-rii), n. INL., < mad- porida. pees = 
s tho hair: sce madarosis.] Tre.) The typical a madreporite (mad’re-po-21t), n anda, [< mad- 
lent for extracting hairs; a §°%ys of Madrepori- A Oe repore + itet.) IL n 1. Fossil madrepore.— 
dæ containing some rA k 2. In echinoderms, the madreporic body or 


p), n, [< madl + -lingl.) A 

folete or prov. Eng.] 

ing! . . . flinging U precious gifts 
_ }. Brontë, Wuthering Heights, xiii. 
*ybsolete form of maddling. 

qv. In a mad manner. (a) 

erstanding. (b) Frantically ; furi- 

ne folly, or infatuated zeal or pas- 


Dns 
pad 


pl. madmen (men). A 
istracted man; a luna- 


t 
in. [Appar. < mad! + nept.] 
ns plant, Heracleum Sphon- 
und subarctic regions. 
ED, n. 
| insanity; lunacy. 
b Cotis did upbraid, 
rigour madness, raging fits: 
jw unskilful man, he said; 
eps my subjects in their wits. 
£ Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 
inadness laughing wild 
severest woe. 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 
“sion‘or rashness; ungovern- 
jextreme folly. 
on no ground were madness, 


teher (and another), False One, i. 2. 
} 


fof many for the gain of a few. 
ppe, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


See canine.—Midsummer mad- 
. =Syn. 1. Frenzy, Mania, etc. See 


y 


; i), n. Ut, = F. madame, 
“tam, madame.) 1. My lady; 
4 title of address or of cour- 
) madam. 

| idonna, why mournest thou? 

51, for my brother's death. 

Í Shak., T. N., i. 5. 72. 
cap.] The Virgin Mary (Our 
picture representing the Vir- 
‘luster made in part of alpaca- 


edal, a small medal of silver, brass, 
a pilgrim about the neck of a statue 
n preserved, serving as a sort of pil- 


-don’ii-wiz), adv. In the 
of the Madonna: applied to 
f a woma’s hair, in imitation 
centations of the Madonna, by 
middle, and bringing it close 
temples. 
ks not wide-dis: read, 
“ise on cither side her head. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 
ii), n. [Abyssinian.] A 
e of Abyssinia, Neotragus sal- 
oqua, the smallest of horned 
‘large as a hare, and with very 
o called hegolch. 
pash), n. and a. [< madl + 
PB jad fellow. Wright. [North. 


sr 


tacked. Davies. 


madpash bedlam, this hafr-brained 
kave to rave and dose his bellyfull, 


intimately acquainted devils. 


Urquhart, tr. of Rabelai 
N), n. [=F. madras; so ealled 
India.] A large handkerchief 
on, usually in bright colors, 
0es 1 
or turbans, 


Mitating the colors and design of a —Madreporic canals, in echinoderms, tubular prolon- 
ace, a kind of curtain-material, some- gations of the circular vessel of the ambulacral system, 
olors.— Madras work, simple em- having perforated ends, and terminating in a calcareous 
Dright-colored ma network,orother hard formation, known as the madreporic. 


Madre grace 


: : _-stone-corals, more or less exactly equ 
1. The state of berg” to Madreporaria. 


madreporal (mad’ré-po 


n the West India islands 
ete.— Madras ging- 


dras handkerchiefs, 


Digitized 


he commonest EFE A 
madrqores, of vari- at the termination of the madreporie canals. 
ae oe ar s sley. 
ee ee petal be ae ts Same as madreporic. 
the “nost extensive madreporitic (mad’ré-po-rit ik), a. [< madre- 


reef/þuilding corals. 


M.*=ervicornis is a madreporite, or made up of various corals more 
spet *s so called from or less mixed with fragments of the shells of 
its traxching like the mollusks, all loosely classed together as madre- 


antlers oi deer. 

a (mad’- 
ré-po-#i’ sG-ii), n. pl. 
NL., < Madrepora + 
-acea | ŻA group of 


7 


< 
(d 


Madrepora prolifera. 
úvalent P 
-ral), a. _ [< madrepore ` 
+ -al.) Of or pertaining to madrepores; con- 


dom is of branch- 
ing form and stony 
hardness. Madre- 
pore coral consists 
of carbonate 
lime, with traces of 
animal matter, and 
is formed by grad- 
ual deposition in 
the tissues of the 
compound polyp, 
so that in course of 
time the whole pre- 
sents the appear- 
ance of a number 
of polyps support- 
ed on an extrane- 
When the animal matter has been removed 
madrepore is of a white color, wrinkled on the surface, 
and full of little cavities, in each of which an individual 
polyp was lodged, the radiating septa of the cavities 
corresponding to the internal ivisions of the animal. 
Madrepores raise up walls and reefs of coral rocks with 
considerable rapidity in tropical climates.— Madrepore 
glass See glas.—-Madrepore marble, madreporitic 
marble. 4 
madreporic (mad-ré-por’ik), a. [¢ madrepore 
+ -ic.| Of or pertaining to madrepore; of the 
character of the madrepore; pierced with mi- 
mute holes like a madrepore. Also madreporite. 


Madrepore Corals. 


ous body. 
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tubercle; the interradial aboral porous plate 


porite + 


pores: as, madreporitic rocks. 
madrier (mad’ri-ér), n. 
beam or stout plank, < 


riag 


Grose. (b) A plank lined wi 


of madrigalert (mad‘ri-gal-ér), n. 


-ic.) Pertaining to or consisting of 


{F., earlier madier, a 
Sp. madero, a beam, 

tter.) In milit. engin.: 
century, a heavy tim- 
er forming the chief or central part of the car- 
e of a cannon or mortar; hence, the whole 
arriage or mounting of a piece of artillery. 
th tin and covered 


madera, wood: see ma 
1) In the seventeenth 


sisting of madrepores. with earth for roofing over certain parts of Eia 
Madreporaria (mad’ré-po-ra’ri i),n.pl. [NL., military works, in order to afford protection in es 
< Madrepora + -avia.) A general name of the lodgments, ete. (c) A plank used to support +A 
madrepores and related corals which are hexa- the earth im a mine, or m & moat or ditch to oS 
coralline or hexactinoid and have a continuous support a wall. : 5 
hard calcareous skeleton. The term covers not only madrigal (mad’‘ri-gal), n. [< F. madrigal = Bp. | 
the Madreporide proper, but the Fungiidæ or mushroom- madrigal, OSp- mandrial, mandrigal = Pg. mad- & 
corals, the Astrwid@ or star-corals, and related families. rigal =G. madrigal, < It. madrigale, Olt. madri- = 
n a still r e A E isan order of m m ale, mandriale. also mandriano, & short poem, a F 
ctinozoa, including all the hard actinoid or actiniform 2 3 TIA e a x 5 2" 
corals. or sclerodermatous zoantharians, whether hexam- pastoral ditty O ML. matriale), < mandr Ga aherd, f 
eral or tetrameral, and whether tabulate, tubulose, per- flock, < L. mandra, a stall, a herd, < Gr. uávůpa, fe: 
forate, aporose, or rugose. It is then equivalent to Litho- a fold, an inclosed space, the bed on whieh the 
corallia and Sclerodermata, or to the old Lithophytaminus stone of a ring is set, a monastery. Cf, archi- 
the Alcyonaria and other sclerobasic zoantharians. a Ze > 
i PNE mandrite, mandrel, from the same Gr. souree.} 
madreporarian (mad re-po-ra ri-an),@.and7”. 4 A medieval poem or song, amorous, pas- 
SETE SER A ELAS Es rac SE 
B ae ertaning o the Madreporaria, or hav- toral, or descriptive. The distinguishing char- Eg 
3 i x ies, acteristics of the madrigal are now hard to 
TI. n. A coral of the group Madreporaria. asics sad 
La Ay + ie J 
madrepore (mad rẸ-põr), n. K F. maera By shallow rivers to whose falls i 
= Sp. madrépora = Pg. madrepora, < It. madre- Melodious birds sing madrigals. 4 
pora, coral, appar. lit. * mother-stone’ (cf. mad- Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 
reperla, ‘mother-pearl, mother-of-pearl: see 2, In music: (a) A musical setting of such a 
madreperl), < madre, < L. mater, = E. mother, poem. Strict madrigal-writing involves tha use of a Ano 
ar (appar.) Gr. w@poc, a light friable stone, a Jermo, adherence to oneof the ecclesiastical modesthrough- 
stalactite, or, as now understood, z¢épo¢ (> It. out, the abundant use of contrapuntal imitation in all its 
poro), pore: see pore?.] An animal, or a coral, varie aug the anea fiistrumeätat cS E 
5 3 7 . É his form of composition appeared in the Low Countries 
of the genus Madr epora or family Madrepori- in the fifteenth century, and soon spread to Italy, Ger- 
dæ; the polypite or the polypidom of a perfo- many, France, and England. In Italy and England it at- s 
rate madreporarian: a name loosely extended fune 2 TENE perteciion ani peany paeme e w 
z -coral wit 3 rt e latter country into the modern glee. ar were g 
to any stone coral with madreporiform cavities ritten for from three to eight or more voices. The senti- - 
Or openings: intra anor tentacles, and or polypite ments embodied varied from grave to goy wi iier operas 
‘xamera D 3, polypi- tendency to thelatter. The choruses in the earlier operas : 


and oratorios were madrigals. (b) A glee or part- 
song in general, irrespective of contrapuntal 
qualities. 

A writer or 


composer of madrigals. 


Satyri wrists, madrigallera. 

atyrists, panee ie Brown, Works, IL. 155. (Davies.) 

madrigaletto (mad‘ri-ga-let’6), n. [It., dim. 
of madrigale, a madrigal: see madrigal.] A 
little madrigal. z P 

madrigalian (mad-ri-gā’li-an), a. [< madrigal 
+ -ian.] Of or pertaining to madrigals. 

The English madrigalian writers being represented: 

ly by Morley’s “ My Bonny Lass.” Atheneum, July 


sole- 


madrigalist (mad’ri-gal-ist), n. [< madrigal 
-ist.] A composer or singer of madrigals. Bur- 


ney, Hist. Music, IV. 46 
Madrilenian (mad- 
Madrileño (for * Madr 
changed by dissimil 
of Madrid, < Mac 
to Madrid. : 
II. n. A native or an i 
the capital of Spain. 


a 


Sots = ~ © 570 

aaroo Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation hina and eGangotri ny in 
adr > resistless movem > any 7 

a Sea ; ts wood is very hard, and Hence —2. Any resi ee makes victims of all 

Bor rest in aroely oami ro of gunpowder. Itsbark fluence or passion, W meh ne Koa ra ND 

3 for tanning. Also madroña. who come within its power: aS, 19 3 


‘js valuable A ea stri n yy Oy 
ae i the madvona, upon these spurs ot Mount Salnt Ho- of fashion or of speculation; the maelstrom of paivaa cludes hut ong sa many, 
Tena, comes fo a fine bulko ana mak RAL Pea ob dissipation or of cine Gvion: 192 World. Pical and guy 4 
St aaa Sanae Mena (me NE) T [NL. ( fh, eaten salted maestoso (ni-es-tö'sa . , 

Tadstone (mad’ston), m, A stona popularly re. “mana, < Gr. paima smal ror TY chiefly renie diei majesty: see yt 
puted to cure hydrophobia, or toprev entit Ton The typical genus, of Menide, ue y r dignity or wen a 
threatened. It is applied to the, wong, ort vamo sented in the Mediterranean, ae gari: iS maestral no T 

i wW . £ a Sor aply also . "AS. fi > var’. 
itis supposed io eanction. FU: 5. an example. Formerly a Maestricht beds. ; 


önad), n. [< L. meras 2 » 
whopro- menad, menad (mo nad) d) having frante; maestro (mi-o 
ally find (mænad-), < Gr. uawas (uawað-), raving, frantic; A masters s} s 


Among the various individuals in Pennsylvania 
ad; < paivectat, 


fess ability in exorcism and charms, we occasion) 


; stone. ‘These peb- ; a mad woman, men rN 
i one who is reputed to possess 2 mad stone, These peb- as a noun, 2 ma : ; : poser, teacher, or ine 
g bles are of various sizes and appear orm Peete rage, be furious: see mania.) aoe ea mafilet (maf’1), v. i. < mo 
‘ on account of some reputation in the State from which 2 female member of the attendan ne of felen, mofielen, D pee, 
; it had been brought was described py the present writer Bacchus; hence, a priestess of Baeehus;.one Stammer, = LG. maf Meter 
; as consisting of a worn piece of white feldspar, Ana Noto it- of the women who celebrated the festivals of feln, m ui ch : we pr 
e psorption attributed aos y S s T ea, © , rit 
l sing none of the properties of an "She, XXVI. (1889), 336. Bacchus with mad songs and dancing and Lois- jinjtative; cf. E. Ta Mle, a mesg, 
= madu-nut (mad’§-nut), 7. The seed of Cycas n we ammen) 
; aa t. <A di a liti f the feet ie mente. oen out ang 
: Madura foot. iseased condi ion of U eet i ; ticha A nyt 
and hands, occurring in India, characterized by eilen (mat’ld), p.a. Secthe the Ro, l 
enlargement and distortion of the peed part, : ng-] eke Motatioh 
É wad aay F aa m e She was what they call in t} 
ensuing suppuration, softening and fracture 0 h J it 11 in the g 
the One of the part, and the formation of confused in her ma 3 OUNtLY ap 
; Saharo hri r 5 i Y, Lette 
sinuses discharging through frequent openings CGN a erg, J ë 
small yellow bodies like fish-roe or dark grains meien i m EA stammens 
like coarse gunpowder, and of ten larger masses. pe „P: oe : nif 
Tho fungus Chionyphe Carteri is found in the diseased maming (mat ling), n. [Of mai i 
parts, and is thought to be the cause of the disease. Also ton. Halliwell. [North. Ena EN 
called fungus-foot, fungus disease of India, and muycetoma. maforst, n. [ML., < MOr g] 4 
madweed (mad’wéd), n. A species of Scuiel- Originally, a woman's math piov: sd 
ioe laria, or skullcap (natural order. Labiate), the ing the head, neck, ‘and sh © or cloak f 
8. lateriflora: so named because it was thought maphorion or $ capul ar wo raden; Tab 
to be efficacious in hydrophobia. Also called __ Eastern Church. i by monk 
mad-dog skullcap. -mafurra-tree (ma-fulln’ ite 
I Jė A JNa -tM | et: 
madwort(mad'wèrt), n. [K< madi + wor a. Cf. maura, a native nage, ae 
Alyssum.] 1. A plant of the genus Alyssum.— Trichilia emetica, of thi re Metiace 
= 2. [Asif a Soe of paneer WATE zambique, Madagasea {andthe ge 
> been used as a substitute for madder. A Tts fruit is a capsule of twoljor three ¢ g 
5 18 a CF K AlE conti 
y Jant of the borage family, Asperugo procum- of the size of a cacao-bean, \which vidd wie 
ens, whose root was used like madder: com- Menad.—From a Greek polychrome cup preserved at Munich. art) una, j [ Also fF Mie 4 
monly called German madwort. mae. sake iho ka SAt mai wt, ably 
mae (ma), a. andadv. A Scotch form of mo. terous courses in gay companies amid the crags Tarot Marg PAn o8 si e Mag, di 
mæandert, n. See meander. of Parnassus and Cithæron, particularly on the IA 4 i. thay Ipe,margare 
‘Meeandrina (mé-an-dri/nii), n. [NL.,< L. mæ- occasion of the great triennial Bacchic festival. inne] Be aumo iim f 
ander, a winding way (see meander), + -inal.] Themænads supplied a favorite subject to classic art, and e long-taite : Md Se, Acredula roy 
The typical genus of Meandrinide, established are characterized by wearing the nebris, and by the thyrsus fully called long-tailed a Hag. (Local, 
x y Se ae “and other Dionysiac attributes. Compare Bacchante. mag? (ma: N U pret. a ka DD. 4 i 
by Lamarck in 1801. M. cercbriformis is an ex- A e ag ie eee b ty maggedy 
ample, Also spelled Meandrina. Through "athens viided menad-like OEP < ie 3 ho 3 i ES ot) 
$ mæandrine, a. See meandrine. Lowell, The Cathedral, 2103 magl, the mag, (pie: sec magiji 


trans. To chatter; scy old. [Prov, Eng 


Meandrinide (mé-an-drin’i-de), n. pl. [NL., Hence—2. Any woman under the influence of TI, trans. To tease: pres, Hailie 


< Meandrina + -idæ.] A family of madrepo- Fa 3 
A : ene Bess E unnatural excitement or frenzy. Eng. li 
rarian corals of the suborder Astreacea, typified menadic, menadic (mé-nad’ik), a. [< menad, ma, 2 keah R mally oJ. Talk; } 


ern by the genus Mwandrina; the brain-corals or > Seared a 4 
A 7 menad, + -ic.] Pertaining to or like the mæ- ` qf you have any mag in yilou, welll draw it ok 


prainstones. These corals are of massive form, caused Ae a r TR à 9 é 
by the union of many individual corallites in rows which nads; furious; raving; bac chantie. Mrs. Thrale, quoted in une D’Arblay’s Di 
meander or wind about over the surface of the corallum The rites, by some supposed to be of the mnenadic sort, d f 

in a manner suggesting the convolutions of the brain. . . - are held strictly secret. mag3 (mag), n. [Alsọ make, maik; & 


Also spelled Meandrinidæ. E Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 191. scure.] A halfpenny $ in Scotland 
mæandriniform (mē-an-drin i-fôrm), a. [< mænianum (m6-ni-&’num), %.; pl. meniana ral), a gratuity expected by servants 
Ae Eien + L. forma.] Resembling a (nä). [L., a projecting balcony, orig. one in and Scotch.] ; 2 
eee ; of or pertaining to the Meandrint- the Forum at Rome, erected under the censor It can't be worth a mag to him. oy i 
, ? (mé-an-drin-i-for’mé C. Mænius, for the convenience of spectators of Dickens ay 
6-an-drin-i-for’méz), %. the gladiatorial combats; neut. of Mentanus, magt (mag), n. An. abbreviated form 
of Mænius, < Menius, the name of a Roman zine, 2. [Colloq.] 
gens.] In Rom. antiq., a balcony or galleryfor He... ison fhe staff of I dont know how mi} 


pis Lr spectators at a public show. The name, originally and mags. Mrs. Alexander, the Wi 
7 TOPOS, applied to a balcony in the Forum, was extended to bal- magd (mag), v. í; pret. and pp» 704 
aria. conies in general, as to the galleries at the circular end of oa? ad 


} ; lanen magging. [Also magg; come ture 
a ath and we the ranges of seats above the podium in an Gipsy be sae of. Twa, malt, froud, i - 
Menide (meni-de), n. pl. (NL, < Mena + Cheat, knave ()-] To steal; amy 
-idæ.] Afamily of acanthopterygian fishes, typi- tinely. [Low slang] Gr. ne 
fied by the genus Mena. They are subfusiform per- magadis (mag’a-dis), n, K Cen p 
coids with very protractile upper jaw, chiefly inhabiting 4ga de), a musical insitmne™ dels.) 
Bee at warm seas, Several are found in the Mediterranean. Also ara, also a Lydian flute (see Of i f 
a ee a E e I Hl epee eee ; Egypt. origin. Cf. magas-] = snare 
es. Also spelled Meandro mee) e poio); A A fish of the family Mæ- cal instrument resembling ther 
=a nide. Sir J. Richardson. z strings tuned 1207 
stro [An erroneous Mænoideæ (mé-noi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL., < Mena pe a or flage 
usly explained as +-oidee.] Same as Menide. Sir J. Richard- TONI ; 
rom or *malstrom; _son, 1836. magadize (mag’a-diz) vis pret: 
quot.), simulating Mænura, n. An erroneous form of Menura. dized, ppr. magadizing. [< Gr tet 
used)(=Dan. Mesa (mé’si), n. [NL. (P. Forskal, 1775), < on the imagadis, play in 
he sea, < mala maas, given as the Ar. name of one of the spe- magadis: see magadis.] 
ganaum (= cies.] A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous To play upon the magadis. 
sele- plants, belonging to the naturalorder Myrsinew, taves, as when men and wom p, 
of the tribe Mæseæ, characterized by the melody. 
bracted calyx, the imbricate corolla, and magart, 2. 
owing Int es. They are shrubs, with Davies. — z 
0 ften ci ae ae Filling our seas with stately aK 
y cies : Calyars and magars, une fa 


ita, magarites oe 
( T. payapiTns 
a 


magas Pail 


[< Gr. ay de, the bridge of 


y gas) Me 
1. The bridge of 


oy lyre: see def. 1.] 
or lyre; also, a fret, as of a lute.— 2. 
"| A genus of brachiopods of the 
vratulide, and typical of a subfam- 
ine, Sowerby, 1816. 

 mancert (ma-gus’tro-man-sér), n. [< 
magician, + dozpov, a star, + pavriia, 
seo astromancy.| An astrologist. 

ira-mancer, or the magical astrological Di- 
Hi Rev. J. Gaule (1652), 
(mag-a-zén’y, n. [= D. magazijn = 
în = Dan. Sw. magasin, < OF. F. maga- 
magasin, < It. magazzino, £ Sp. maga- 
gacen, almacen = Pg. almazem, arma- 
_ orehouse, < Ar. al, the, + makhazin 
malhazin), pl. of makhzan, makhzen (> 
ithzen), & storehouse, warehouse, cf. 
‘a storehouse, khazna, khazina, trea- 
gana, lay up in store; ef. Heb. khdsan, 


i 


seven devils” (Luke 
tion was doubtless assi 
the three anointings, one by “a woman in 


any (John xi. 2 and xii. 3). 


is Madeline.| 1. A reformed prostitute. 
though there may be Magdalen 


2. Some plant, probably a radiate composite 
like Chrysanthemum Parthenium. 


ont 
Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went 
iii. 2). This identifica- 
ed by a confusion of 


the city” (Luke vii. 37, as above), one by “a 5 es 

woman,” also unnamed, in Bethany (Mat. xxvi. magenta (mi-jen’ti), n. [< E. magenta, sy 

7 and Mark xiv. 3), and the third by “Mary,” Caled from Magenta in Italy, because this col- 
is y or was discovered in the year (1859) of the hat- 


he sister of Martha and Lazarus, also in Beth- 
The same name, 
nthe old form Maudlin, is the source of the 
adj. maudlin, in allusion to the tears of the re- 


pentant woman supposed to be Mary Magda- ET e 
lene: see maudlin. Another form of the name magg?, v. i See mare. 


about her, . . . because, 
a, they are not often found. 
Trollope, Autobiog., p. 229. 


Very little of the Magdale 


‘These camels will live very well two or three dayes with- 
out water; their feeding is on thistles, wormewood, mag- 
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of brightness may be judged oft 
light, which totally obliterates 
greater.” Thought 
naked eye, their telescopi 
trast, owing to the great numbers o! 
which they contain. 


m: 


m : . 
maggie (magi), n. 


magic 
the effect of strong m 4 
ii ni eee ne eee z 
esem e 9 
eyr e 


c appearance is in cons 
et { clusters and nebnle 


A rich and somewhat 
Ned aniline red and 


pigment. 


tle of Magenta.] 1. 
glaring red pigment. Also ca 
fuchsin.— 2. The color given by the 


agged (magd), a. {Origin obseure.] Worn 
and stretched: said of a rope. 

aggett,. An obsolete form of maggot. 

[< Maggie, a fem. name, 
g',madge.| The com- 


dim. of Margaret. Cf. ma 
{Seotch.] 


mon guillemot, Lomvia trode, 


i store, mishenot, storehouses.] 1. A 
‘ein which anything is stored; a store- 
warehouse. 
\ld appear fit to bestow shipping in those har- 
jall be very needful that there be a magazine 
-sary provisions and ammunitions. 
R 


dalene, and other strong weeds 


magdaica hospital, or Magdalen asylum. 

ab. 

magdaleneum (1m 
dalen, q. v.) Am 


‘ontevrault] consisted of a nunnery fo: 
ers an 


ag’da-lé-né/um), n. [< mag- 
agdalen asylum or hospital. 

r virgins and 
d other dis- 


eigh, Essays. 


4 

1 of man in a Jong life will become a mag. 
pr folly. Steele, Tatler, No 
t—(a) A strong building, constructed usually 
f stone, for storing securely quar tities of gun- 
ther explosive mat and warlike stores, for 
strial or military purposes. (b) The close room 
‘of a man-of-war where the ammunition is kept. 


2 


tridge-chamber of a magazine-rifle. (g) ‘The : : - > 
‘ Jer of a magazine-stove. See below. hands at dinner, < axondccerv, wipe off, take an 
aphlet periodically published, contain- impression, model, < åró, off, + pdccer, knead: 


see mass2, magma.| 1. A medicine, as a pill, 
prepared with bread-crumb.—2, A roll of plas- 
ter. Dunglison. 

Brimstone . . . used crude . . . is of a sadder colour; 
or, after depuration, such as we have in magdaleons or rolls 
of a lighter yellow. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

Magdeburg hemispheres. See hemisphere. 
mage (maj), n. [CE. mage = Sp. Pg. It. mago 
(fem. maga), amagician,< L. magus (fem. maga), 
a magician (as adj. magical), < Gr. payoc, a magi- 
cian, enchanter, juggler, wizard (as adj. magi- 
cal); prop. a Magus, F. Mag Sp. Pg. It. Mago, 
< L. Magus, pl. Magi, < Gr. Mayos, pl. Major, 
one of the Magi or Magians, a Median tribe or 
caste, the priests or “wise men” of the an- 
cient Medes and Persians, prob. £ Zend maz, 
great, akin to Gr. péyac, L. magnus, great: see 
magnitude, main?. Hence magic, ete.] A ma- 
gician; an enchanter; a person expert in the 
black art. 
First entering, the dreadfull Mage there fownd, 
Deepe busied bout worke of wondrous end. 
Spenser, F. Q., TII. iii. 14. 
And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 


Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 


bllanceous papers or compositions. The 
blication of this kind in England was the “Gen- 
fagazine,” which was first i in 1731 by Ed- 
| under the pseudonym of vanus Urban,” 
Ì continued, though now entirely changed in 
‘_Magazine-battery, in elect., a battery in 
[strength of the liquid solution is maintained 
= yof the required substance in the form of crys- 
-h a suitable receptacle. Compare Daniell cell, 
‘-Magazine-stove, 2 stove containing a fuel- 
rom which the fire is automatically fed with 
'enetic magazine. See magnetic. 
2 (mag-a-zén’), v.; poe and pp. maga- 
DY. MAJA ning. [< magazine, n.] 
D store up or accumulate for future use. 


“ted among the Papists only to get information 
and particulars, with such secrets as he could 
A lat being magazined up in a diary might serve 
als. Roger North, Examen, p. 222. 
trans. To conduct or edit a magazine. 
 ‘agazining chiefs, whose rival page 
-v monthly medley courts the curious age. 
ase) Byrom, The Passive Participle’s Petition. 
- e-gun (mag-a-zén’gun), n. A cannon 
jhaving the capacity of firing a num- 
‘Shots consecutively without pause for 
a battery-gun; a machine-gun; a 


oe 
D) 


ggun. See machine-gun. ; X 2 
er (mag-a-z6’nér), n. [< magazine + Magellanic (maj- or mag-e-lan ik),a. [K Magel- 
ne who writes in a magazine. lan (Pg. Fernão de Magalhães) + -ic.] Pertain- 


ing to or named after the Portuguese nayigator 
Magellan (Portuguese Fernão de Magalhães), 
died 1521.— Magellanic clouds, a name given to two 
cloud-like tracts or patches of nebulous stars in the south- 


ern heavens, nearly in the pole of the Milky Way. They 
are visible as far north as 18” north latitude. According 


aziner be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon 
ain with the ghost in Cock-lane. 
Goldsmith, Essays, ix. 
e-rifle (mag-a-zén’ri/fl), n. A repeat- 
; a rifle from which several shots may 
in quick succession without reloading. 
agazine or chamber which contains a variable 
f metallic-case cartridges, which are fed auto- 
into the chamber of the bore, or held in reserve, 
being the case in arms furnished with a cut-off, 
them to be used as single-loaders. The maga- 
be placed in the butt-stock, in the tip-stock, or 
in one Side of the receiver, or it may be detach- 
he Lee gun. The special forms of magazine- 
rery numerous. 2 á 
‘ist (mag-a-z6’nist), n. 
me as magazimer. 
9, (mag-däʻlä), n. [So called from Hag- 
“Abyssinia, captured by Gen. Napier 
ently Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1868. 
Sta, solferino, named from battle-fields.] 
rjlene red. See red. = 

n, magdalene (mag’da-len, -lén), n. 

od from Magdalen, Mary Magdalene, < 
dalene, Gr. (Mapia Ņ)M aydaryvy, (Mary) 
Phia, fem. of Mayda/yvéc, of Magdala, < 
„a town on the western shore of the sea 
ee, < Heb. migddl, a tower, < gadal, be 
thigh. The allusion in the def. is to 
oman in the city, which was 2 sinner, 
ned in Luke vii. 37-50, and, as in the 
F of that chapter, traditionally identi- 
Ð. since the Sth century, and in the West- 
arch, contrary tothe tradition of the East- 
ich) with Mary Magdalene as mentioned 
ther connection) in the next chapter, 


[< magazine + 


maggimonifeet (mag-i-mon‘i-fet), n. [= Mag- 
gie many-fect.| A centiped. [{Scotch.] 
t. (Early mod. E. also mag- 


Hakluyls Voyages, IL. 270. magglet (mag’l), v. 
See hospi- gil, magle; perhaps 
gle; maul. 


2, A whim; a crotchet; an od 
in such expressions as 4 maggo 


3+. A frisky fellow; one given to pranks. 


were as great a maggot as any in the world when you were 


maggot-eater (mag’ot-é’tér).1. A hook-name 
of birds of the genus Scolecophagus. 
maggotiness (mag’ot-i-nes), 1. The state of 


a var. ot manglel.| Toman- 


Thare he beheld ane cruel! maglit face. 
Gacin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 131. (Jamteron.) 


To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
- And wheedle a world that loves him not. 
Tennyson, Mand, xxvii. 3. 


Po. I admire you had so much prudence, when you 


at Paris. 
GL. Then my age did permit a little wildness. 


N. Bailey, tr: of Colloquies of Erasmus, p- 117. ( Davies.) 


4. A whimsical impromptu melody or song. 

—Rat-tail maggot. See Eristalis —Seed-corn maggot, 
the larva of Anthonyia 2e(Riley). A. S. Packard, Study 
of Insects, p. 411. (See also cheese-magyot, qmmeat-mang got.) 


or of abounding with maggots. 


being maggoty, 
[< maggot + -ish1.] 


maggotish (mag’ot-ish), u. 
Maggoty; whimsical. 
maggot-patedt (mag’ot-pa’ted), a. Same as 
maggoty-headed, 
maggot-piet, maggoty-piet, ”- See magot-pie. 
maggot-snipe (mag’ot-smip), ”. The turn- 
stone, Slrepsilas interpres. (Long Island.) — 
maggoty (mag’ot-i),a. [< maggot + -yh.J 1. 
Full of or infested with maggots.—2. Frisky: 
capricious; whimsical. [Rare.] 
To pretend to work out a neat scheme of thoughts with 
a maggotty, unsettled head is as ridiculous as to think to 
write straight in a jumbling coach. Norris. 
maggoty-headedt (mag’ot-i-ned’ed), a. Hav- 
ing a mind full of whims or crotchets; maggoty. 
Also maggot-pated. Š 
maggoty piet, n. See magpie. 
Maghrabin, a. and x. Same as Mograbin. 
be i Plural 5 Magus. a 
agian (ma‘ji-an), a. and n. [< L. Magus, pl. 
Magi: see Magus.) I. a. Petane G we 
Magi, the priestly caste of ancient Persia. 
Ti. x. A member of the priestly caste of an- 
cient Persia. See Magus, 1. : 


= 


ead 


i 


One of the Magians, who, it is to be remem! d, area 
tribe of the Medes, gave himself out for a brother of Cam- 
byses, expecting thus to be able to count upon the obedi- 


e Perslans as well. 


ence of 
Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p- 


iso Magism. 
ik), n. anda. M. 


3 
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RASE tical ti 

Il = 3 igue = formed b; a soriesof numbers in mathematical proportion, 

Il. a. = T. magique Z a 80 Tenai in parallel and equal ranks that the sum of 
41. gach row or line taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 


magico, < D. magicus, i 
“of the Magi,’ 

: sec above. Thus, the 
. from Dut in Eng. it pre- 
1. Any aus supernatural 
pretended art of control- 


diagonally is constant. Magic squares are also formed 


scientific or literary distinction 
the modern title of doctor 
forms of various degrees. (See b ‘ 

f s deg . C elow, 

it was given asa title to bishops n th 
tion from ministers or members of the ios 


magistery 


> equi 
Tt is still rye 


I'm Magister—yea, Doctor —hight 

Tm cleverer, true, than ihose fops oft 9 

Doctors and Magisters, Scribes and ee, 
Goethe, Faust, i. 1 (tr, iy 


f spiritual or superhuman 
È Chir 
Belief in such an art exists among all primi- Artium Magister, Master of Arts: a degree}, Wh 
prevatent in medievo ty of ae Nias seed and colleges follow ing th e degre t : 
i z i me AmA 5 Anodd-numbered magi n alaurcus or A. B. Also Magister Artium (yy. Artium, 
EU R a ten = ema eS square whose cone A.M.— Magister ceremoniarum, master ote ih ay um 
stant sum is 15. - Disciplinæ, l te 


It has been 

ess of litera- 
stems. All 

tent 


esires ttainable. 


ith the rise 
into more 
: tion, judicial astrology, 
alchemy were outgrowths of it. 
But thurgh his magik for a wyke or tweye, 
Zt semed that alle the rokkes were aweye. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 567. 
If she in chains of magie were not bound. 
Shak., Othello, i. 2. 65. 


The word magic is still used, as in the ancient world, to 
include a confused mass of beliefs and practices, hardly 
agreeing except in being beyond those ordinary actions of 
cause and effect which men accustomed to their regular- 
ity have come to regard as merely natural. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 199. 
2, Power or influence similar to that of en- 
cehantment: as, the magic of love. 


He fArnold] has a power of vision as great as Tenny- 
son’s, though its magic depends less on the rich tints of 


a word, name, phrase, or sentence, 80 
arranged as to read the same in all directions from the 
initial letter, wherever it appears. The earliest known 
writers on the subject were ‘Arabians, among whom these 
squares were used as amulets. 

magical (maj’i-kal), a. [< magic +-al.] Same 
as magic. [The difference between magic and 
magical, as in most other cases of adjectives 
in -ie and -ical, is largely rhythmical] 

They beheld unveiled the magical shield 
Ariosto. 
TI humbly signify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected. 
À Shak., A. and C., iii. 1. 31. 
Laws have no magical, no supernatural virtue; . . . laws 
do notact like Aladdin’s lampor Prince Ahmed’s apple. 
Macaulay, Essays, IL. 97. 
were the chief sources whence 
be called the higher branches 


with the letters of 


of your 
Dryden. 


Egypt and Babylon . . - 
the world learnt what may 


Sean eee oa STS ey akan one ie of occult science, and from the historical point of view the 
3 i P y Rev., XLIX. 52S. magical rites and beliefs of other ancient Eastern nations, 


of little importance. 
Encyc. Brit., XY. 201. 


agical man- 


such as Asia Minor and India, are 


legerdémain. [Coloq.] Ten 
 B. Tylor, 


8. Conjuring; tricks of leg 

—Black magic, magic involving a criminal league with 
evil spirits; the black art.— Natural magic. (4) Occult 
science; the art of working wonders by means of a supe- 
rior knowledge of the powers of nature. 

Much more is professed, but much lesse perfourmed, then 
in former ages, especially in the mathematikes and in nat- 
urall magic. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
(b) Control of natural forces through the knowledge of 
their laws. 

Was not Persian Magic a reduction or correspondence 
of the principles and architectures of nature to the rules 
and policy of governments? . - - And here I will make a 
Rene’ that 1 may revise and reintegrate the misapplied 
and abused name of Natural Magie; which in the true 
sense is but Natural Wisdom or Natural Prudence; taken 
according to the ancient acception, purged from vanity 
and superstition. Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 

the invoca- 
tacit or ex- 
t White magic, 
ractice of magic either quite innocent or at least not in- 
volving a compact with the devil. 3 

TI. a. 1. Pertaining to or connected with the 
exercise of magic; having supposed supernat- 
ural qualities or powers; enchanting; bewitch- 
ing: as, magic arts Or spells; a magic wand or 


mg 
circle; a magic touch ; magic squares. 


Shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verses have contrived his end? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ik 46 
Asin Agrippa’s magie glass, 
The loved and lost arose to view. 
Whittier, The Merrimack. 


2, Produced by or resulting from or as if from 
magic; exhibiting the effects of enchantment: 
as, magic music ; magic transformations. [In 
this sense magical is more commonly used.] 
Till all thy magick structures, rear'd so high, 
thy false head. 


Were shatter’d into heaps o'er 
Milton, Comus, 1. 798. 


3. Operating as if by magic; causing illusion; 
producing wonderful results. 

For three or four days, under the magic influence of his 
wit and imagination, these gloomy old pictures were 2 
perpetual source of amusement and fun. 

$ Lady Holand, Sydney Smith, iv. 
a modification of the magic square as 


Franklin, consisting of eight concentric circles 
in the sections of which all 

are so arranged that the sum of 

with 12 entered at the 

o sum of the numbers 

the central 12, is 


(according tothe Persian word) is no other thar 
cul i dious observer and expounder of 


divine things. Raleigh, Hist. World, I. xi. 3. 
Therefore made I a decree to bring in all the wise men 
of Babylon before me. - Then came in the magicians, 

the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. 
Dan. iv. 7. 


2. One skilled in magic; 3 wizard; an enchant- 
er; a conjurer. 
I have, since I was three year old, conversed with a ma- 
in his art and yet not damnable. 
Shak., As you Like it, V. 2. 68. 
magic-tree (maj/ik-tré), n. A beautiful shrub, 
Cantua buxifolia (matural order Polemoniace®), 
of Peru, formerly used by the native Indians for 
the decoration of their houses on feast-days. 
magilp (ma-gilp’), ^- [Also macgilp, magilph, 
magelp, maguilp, meggelup, megt Iph, megylph, 
miguilph; said to pe irom a proper name. | In 
painting, a vehicle made of oil of turpentine and 
pale drying-oil in equal proportions. These in- 
gredients gelatinize, and when mixed with oil colors give 
them a certain body and a pulpy transparency. Magilp 
may be made also of linseed drying-oil and mastic varnish, 
or of simple linseed-oil ‘and sugar of lead, or of boiled oil, 
mastic varnish, and a little sugar of lead. Also spelled 
megilp. J 
magilp (ma-gilp’), v. t. To reduce to the con- 
sistency of magilp. 
If it [pure water] is well mixed with the oil colour, it 
megilps it sufficiently to hold the combing until it sets. 
Workshop Receipts, ist Ser., P 421. 
Magilus (maj‘i-lus), n. [NL.]_ A remarkable 
genus of gastropods of the family Coralliophili- 
dæ, inquiline upon cor- 
al. The shells when young 
are regularly spired, but 
grow with the coral into ir- 
regular tubes, the older parts 
of which are left by the mol- 
lusk to become filled in with 
solid deposits of calcareous 
matter. ‘the speciesis named 
Ji. antiquus, and may attain 


gician, most profound 


by Dr. Barnard, the „3 length of 2 or 3 feet. 
edthat Magism (ma jizm), n. 
[=F. magisme; as Mage, 
o Magic cbe Magi, T -ism.] The 


þody of philosophy or 


i the Per- 


epipedon to all sides 
doctrines of 


e numbers in each 


Le pees sian Magi: same as Ma- 

n a pergj. gianism. 
r, a modification of a perfect magic Chaldæism and Magism ap- 
when one of its surfaces is trans- pear . s - mixed up together. 


ircumference 


Ç. 0. Müller, Manual of 
[Archæol. (trans.), § 248. 
(ma-jis‘tér), 
n. [< L. magister, a mas- 
ter, chief, head, supe- 
tion of a magie pior, director, teacher, etc.: hence ult. E. mas- 
teri and mister}, g: .] Master; sir: an appel- 
the middle ages to persons of 


equal to the 
arranged in 


Magilus antiquus, natural 
size. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


magisteria, n. Plura, 
magisteria (maj-is-t6’ri-al), a. 


until it became on 
Among its privileges 
doctor in theology an 
books for publication. 
i Plural of magisterium 
l: 3 [< L. magi 
the office of a chief, president mapisto. 

teacher, ete. (see magistery) mets 

taining to a master; suchas} acl 
master; authoritative ; hence, lofty; ane tsa 
imperious; domineering. gant; 

Those who have fairly and truly examin’ 
by got past doubt in all the doctrines team are there 
govern themselves by, . .. are so few in Tee and 
find so little reason to be magisterial in their opine 
that nothing insolent and imperious is to be a tei 
from them. Locke, Human Understanding IV ania 
The Squire is there 
Tn his large arm-chair, 
Leaning back with a grave magisterial air. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 179, 


2. Of or belonging to a magistrate or his offices 
of the rank of a magistrate. | p 
Acanthe here, 
When magisterial duties from Isis home 


Her father call’d, had entertainyd the guest. 
Glover, Athenaid, xv. 


aœ to magrstery.—Magis- $. 
t, 1.=Syn. 1, Authoritative, 
ogant, Domineering, Imperi 
oficial, grand, haughty, 
s rarely used in a bad 


rium, 
director, 
1. Of or per 


3. In chem., pertainir 
terial district. See di 
Magisterial, Dogmatic, Arr 
ous, Dictatorial, Peremptory, 
lordly, oracu Authoritative 3 
sense. Magisterial, in the sense of having the manner of = 
a master or magistrate, generally indicates the overdoing 
of that manner: 4S, magisterial pomp and gravity. Dog- 
matic reaches somewhat more deeply into the character; 
the dogmatic man insists strenuously upon the correct- 
ness of his own opinions, and, being unable to sec how 
others can fail to believe with him, dictatorially presses 
upon them his opinions as true V hout argument, while } 
he tends also to blame and overbear those who venture $ 
(See confident.) Arrogant implies the i 
e than due authority from an oyeresti- 
arrogance.) Domineering, ) ~~ 
to the assertion of ones j 
the attempt torule. Domi- \ 

authority 

1g manner. 

f the will, suggest ' 

gta- 


imperious, ani 
own willover 
neering suggest 
with an insultin 
rious contains 


having ones 
huts off discu 
st beo 

it is posi- 


Viti), i [l me : 
ay ter or ad- 


anen these statutes were eo magisteri 
ality thereof, they were severely putin pra! ice. 5 
? “Fuller, Church Hist., IX. iv. i. (Daries) 
magisterially (maj-is-tē’ri-al-i), adt: TA 
magisterial manner; in tho manner ofam 
ter or a magistrate ; with the air of a s 
the authority of a magistrate. The 
magisterialness (maj-s-tē’ri-al-nes); t eo Of 
character of being magisterial, 2 any 8 
that word. 


This is the day I am to perfect for him 

The magisterium, our great work, 

B. Jonsom 

2. An authoritative statement oF 

magistery. Jed 

Great importance is attached to what is © 

consensus of theologians” and the ee oy dint! 

rium or teaching of the Church.” 


Mivart, Nineteenth Centu 
(maj’is-te-ri), 2; pl. e 


magiste fe 
Formerly also, erroneously 


(aziz). [ 


magister, mas 


st was not a magistery, but a mere command, 


magistral; i 


muthi, 
when water is added to 
1 in nitrie acid. See th 
byle and Boerhaave. 


hath had Water turned to 
and the true Philosopher’s St, 


a precipitat 


3e quotation 


e best notion 
n whereby ther 


vhole body, 
1 


is turned into a body of another kind. 


hir art, 
x {body, and without any change of its weight, o 
A s its parts, alter ner 
{the former, and usually liquid: 


P, Without the addition of any other matter, 
re, Chemistry (tr. by Shaw, 3d cd., 1753), I. 171 
ee sind of medicine or remedial 
[o be of exceptional efficacy. 
iy (maj’is-tra-si), n. 
L. The office or dignity of a magis 
1 
hnical governments the supreme magistracy, 
both of r ing and of enforcing the 
=>? and the same man, or one and the sar 


Jod 
{o power to make laws, 
o correct, punish, pardon. 

; ] Winthrop, Mist. New England, IT. 341. 
fly of magistrates, 


S itened, eloquent, sage, and profound body, the 
| London, 


Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xvii. 
- and n. 


taster, teacher, ete.: see magister, 
I. a. 1. Befitting a master or magis- 
isterial; authoritative. 
> (on of the originali of set forms of liturgy, I 
toro mayistrall than true. 
; Hall, Ans. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 2, 
sovereign remedial qualities. 
p More comforting 
l your opiates, juleps, apozems, 
ral syrups. B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2, 
e magistrall opiate. 
Bacon, Hist. Life and Death, p. 29. 


g +, prescribed or prepared for the 
pplied to medicines which are not 
d or made up.— Magistral line. See 


tral method, a schoolmasteér’s method of 
shed truth. 


diversity of method is of method referred 

hod referred to progression: whereof the 
ned magistral, and the other of probation. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


In alchemy and old med., a sover- 
© or remedy. 


i , 2 confusion of receipts 
i , appropriated to this dis- 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 382. 
jhe guiding line from which the 

e other lines or works js deter- 
-fortifications this line is the interior 
ermanent fortifications it is usually the 
the escarp of each work. “arrow. More 
stral line. 


) cathedral and collegiate church- 
»}apelsin Spain, generally a canon, 
vas to preach a certain course of 
(Sp. pron. ma-his-triil’). Copper 
Aer sulphureted ores of copper 
arefully regulated temperature 
Ss of air. Itis used in the Mexi- 
picess” (which see, under process). 
f-jis-triTe), a. [It., = E. ma- 
stretto. 
maj-is-tral’i-ti), n. [< magistral 
tral character, condu 
ul air or authority. 
truths, and not magistrality. : 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


S sri, -2 
ul injunction; an authoritative man-- 


Brougham. 


preparations, 


a solution of 


Ashes hath the 


ly enough em- 
d by Paracelsus 


gned, nor an ex- 
2, but the whole or very 

ome additament, 
Boyle, Works, I. 637. 


en thus called by the antient 
capital production or master- 
They pretend that they are able to take 


agency 


[< magistra(te) plied to subordinate officers to w 


e y 
'l Blackstone, Com., I. ii 
to erect all sorts of 


p magistratic (maj-is-trat’i 


ct,orteach- Magma-basalt, Seeli 
magmatic 


3573 
magistrally; (maj‘is-tral-ij, adr. 
tively; magisterially, ` 
p- 203. 
magistrand (maj-is-trand’), n. [< LL. magis- 
a trandus, gerund of magistrare, magisterare, per- 
form the office of a director or chief, rule, com- 
mand, ML. also make a master (in arts), con- 
fer the degree of master upon, < L. magister, a 
master: see magister, masteri] A university 
n student in the fourth year of his arts course, 
after which he may proceed to graduation: a 
Signation still in use in Aberdeen, formerly 
also in other Scottish universities. 

s Magistrate (maj'is-trāt), n. [< ME. magestrat, 
F. magistrai, F. magistrat, a town council, 
a magistrate, = Sp. Pg. magistrado = Vtemagis- 
trato, council, court, tribunal, magistracy, also 
a magistrate, < L. magistratus, the office of a 
chief, director, president, ete., a magistrate, < 
magister, a master, chief, director, ete.: see 

1 magister, masterl.] 1ł. Magistracy. 
Certes thow thyself ne myhtest nat ben browht with as 


manye perils as thow myhtest suffren that thow wolden 
beren the magestrat with (2) Decorat. 


Chaucer, Boëthius, iii prose 4. 
2. An administrator of th 
sesses jurisdiction or 
matters of civil 


Authorita- 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 


e 


e law; one who pos- 
executive authority in 
government; an executive or 


r or judicial ofñcer holding the power of decision ` 
it into another exceedingly dif- 3 


for instance, 
} ounce of gold into a fluid of the same weight, 


and disposal in regard to subjects within his 
cognizance: as, a king is the first magistrate of 
a monarchy; in the United States the Presi- 
- dent is often called the chief magistrate; the 

magistrates of a state or city ; civil or judicial 
magistrates. But the word is more particularly ap- 


) to whom some part of execu- 
tive judicial power is committed or delegated. 
We acknowledge that the ciy 
autority of Gods giving, and ou 
viceregent, 


ill magistrate weares an 
ght to be obey'd as his 
Milton, Church-Government, is. 
3. Specifically, a minor judicial officer; a jus- 
. tice of the peace, or a police justice; in Scot- 
land, a provost or a bailie of a burgh: as, to be 
brought before the bar of the local magistrate, 
—4. Inthe New Testament, a Roman military 
governor or pretor.— Chief Magistrate. See def. 2. 
— Committing Magistrate. See committing.— Curule 
magistrate. See curwle.— Stipendiary magistrates. 
See stipendiary. 
k), a. [< magistrate + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to a magistrate; having 
the authority of a magistrate. Jer. Taylor (3), 
Artif. Handsomeness, p. 169. 
magistratical (maj-is-trat’i-kal), a. 
tratic + -al.] Same as magistratic. 
magistrature (maj'is-trā-tūr), n. [=F. magis- 
trature = Sp. Pg. It. magistratura, < ML. *ma- 
gistratura, < L. magistratus, a magistrate: see 
magistrate.] 1, Magistracy.— 2., Administra- 
tion of law; civil government. 
The war which a great people was waging . 
idea of nationality and orderly magistrature. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 143. 


mag-loon (mag‘lén), n. The speckled loon or 
red-throated diver, Colymbus septentrionalis. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
magma (mag’mii), n. INL., < Gr. Haya, a knead- 
ed mass, a salve, < pácoew (f uay), knead: see 
mass?. Cf. magdaleon.] 1. Any crude mixture, 
especially of organic matters, in the form of a 
thin paste.—2. In med.: (a) The thick residuum 
obtained after subjecting certain substances 
to pressure to extract the fluid parts. (b) The 
grounds which remain after treating & sub- 
stance with water, alcohol, or any other men- 
struum, (c) A salve of a certain degree of con- 
sistence. Dunglison.—3. A confection.— 4. Ip 
petrol., the ground-mass or basis of arock; that 
part which is amorphous or which has no de- 
cidedly individualized contours, so far as can 
be made out from examination of thin sections 
with the aid of a microscope. It is in such an 


amorphous homogeneous magma or ground-mass that the 


crystalline elements of many rocks are embedded. The 


term magma is also frequently used to designate molten 
or 


plastic material lying beneath the surface, which it is 
desirable to Sues of, without any specific indication of 
its mineral character, in discussing the phenomena of 
volcanism, metamorphism, etc. 


Carrying out this idea still further, he [Durocher] pro- 
pounded the theory that beneath the earth’s solid crust 
there exist two magmas, the upper consisting of light acid 
materials, the lower of heavy basic ones; and he supposes 
that by the varying intensity of the volcanic forces we 
may have sometimes one or the other magma erupted 
and sometimes varying mixtures of the two. 


Judd, Volcanoes, p. 201. 
(mag-mat’ik), a. [< magma(t-) + 
-tc.] Belonging or related to th 
the material of which the igneous rocks are 


[< magis- 


- . for the 
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Inagne-crystallic 
formed while this is 5 
or unindividualized condition. eo Sa 
magmoid (mag’moid), a. In hot., resembling 
an alga, consisting of spherical green cellules. 
Cooke; Leigh o i 3 
magna, n. Plural of magnum, 3. 
Maria Charta (mag’ni kär'tä). See charta. 
magnalia (mag-nā’li-#), n. pl. [LL.: see mag- 
nality.] Great things; mighty works. 
It might be one of God's magnalia to perfect his own 
kı d imperfection of the 
prase on of ina eed 1286), Ue OL 
magnalityt (mag-nal’i-ti), n. KLL. magnatia, 
in pl. magnalia, great things, < L. magnus, great: 
sceo magnitude, main2.) Something great; a 
great or striking deed or feat. 
Although perhaps too greedy of magnalitica, we are apt 


to make but favourable experiments concerning welcome 
truthes and much desired verities. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err. if. 3. 

magnanerie (man-yan’e-ré), n. (Eng magnan, 

a silkworm; cf. magnanier, a breeder of silk- 

worms.] 1. An establishment for the com- 
mercial rearing of si Ikworms. 

The cure proposed by Pasteur was simply to take care 
that the stock an graine was obtained should be 
healthy, and the offspring wonld then be healthy also, 
Small educations reared apart from the ordinary mayma- 
nerie, for the production of graine alone, were recom- 
mended, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 53. 
2. The art or practice of rearing or breeding 
silkworms. 

magnanimate (mag-nan’i-mat), v. f.; pret. and 
Pp. magnanimated, ppr. magnanimating, [< mag- 
nanim(ous) + -ate2, Cf, animate, v.) To ren- 
der magnanimous; imbue with magnanimity 
or steadfast courage. Howell, 

Magnanimity (mag-na-nim ‘i-ti), n. [< ME. 
magnanimite = F. magnanimité = Sp. magnani- 
midad = Pg. magnanimidade = It. magnanimi- 
ta, < L. magnanimita( &)s, greatness of soul, < 
magnanimus, great-souled : see magnanimous, | 
The quality of being magnanimous; greatness 
of mind or heart; elevation or dignity of soul; 
the habit of feeling and acting worthily under 
all circumstances; high-mindedness; intrinsic 
nobility. In its earlier use the word implies especially 
high courage and noble steadfastness of purpose: in its 
later use, high-minded generosity. 

Magnanimity no doubt consistet 
in contempt of profit, and in the meriting of the times 
wherein one liveth. Bacon, in Spedding, I. 126, 

The favérite example of magnanimity among the Ro- 
mans was Fabius Maximus, who, amidst the provocation 
of the enemy and the impatience of his countrymen, de- 
layed to give battle till he saw how he could do £0 suc- 
cessfully. Fleming, Vocal). Philos, 

Bid Tommati blink his interest, 

You laud his magnanimity the while. 

Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 105. 
=Syn. High-mindedness, chivalrousness. See noble, 

magnanimous (mag-nan 1-mus), a. [= F. 
magnanime = Sp. magnánimo = Pg. It. ma- 
gnanimo, < L. magnanimus, great-souled, hav- 
ing a great or loftxsoul, < magnus, great (see 
main), + animus, so 1, mind: see animus. Cf. 
pestlanimous.] 1. Great of mind or heart; of 

igh and steadfast courage; elevated in soul 
or in sentiment; high-minded; raised above 
what is low. mean, or ungenerous.—2, Dic- 

tated by greatness of mind or heart; exhibit- 
ing nobleness of soul; liberal and honorable: 
unselfish. 

The magnanimous frankni 
great things, and who coul: 
some deficiencies. 
=Syn. 
chivalroi 


h in contempt of peril, 


ess of a man who had done 
d zo afford to acknowledge 


Generous (see nable); high-mind 
us. 


See magnitude, main2.) 1. A 


a noble or grandee; a person 
tinction in any sphere: 
The greatest magnates were 
council as ministers and advisers, 
thei tion constitutionally f 
in iament. Stubbs, Mediev: 


Specifically —9_ One 


yet in the nneonsolidated — 


‘acaulay, Hist. Eng., vit. 


magne-crystallic 


Pertaining 


upon: ‘erystallize } 

io force Whose ction u 

offecular structure mag 
netio cry: 


that in parame” 


— pallic axis) Ets axially; in diam 

ally, 

The first observationsof the magnecrystal 
made by Plitcker.. <= Shortly after Phi 
were published, Faraday discovered th 


action of € stallized bismuth. 
È a G. Chrystal, Encye. 


magnelt, 7 


effect of a magnet 


ji dy ay called the mag- 
determined 
ce 


i (magne-crys- 
1s, equatori- 


lic couple were 
eker’s frst results 
e magnecrystaltie 
Brit., XV. 264. 


A Middle English variant of man- 
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3574 
The pure 
various l0- 
The 


meteorites. 


an important p: acara in 


magnesium carbonate (magnes p) O 
be calities, but is by a 

Y non silicated soluble 
Tyndall re occurrence in 
siderable quantity ir 
in the vicinity 0 Sti 
by far the 
there are kainite, car na 
words.) Both magnesium sulphat 2 


compounds of magne 
put are 


ies, amon! 


tance. The combinat jons fount 
kieserite. (s 


5 e seeds of vari- 
t of magnesium phos- 


nd in guano. Magnesian 52 ts 


t in medicine, especially the 
ey ò used in dressing 
t on the whole, the econom- 


ae gonel. : salts); tl 
3 j mē'siä), 2 ME. magnesia def. cotton goods and in dyeing ; but, o7 > 
magnesia (magma ON gaid e L ical importance of the combinations of magnesium, Cor 
1); mag” oe Š ie arad] et sidering their abundance and the cheapness W ith which 
from Magnesia; tem. of Mag nesuls; adj., pet they could be furnished in large quantity, 18 exceedingly 
taining to Magnesia, £ Magnesia, Gr. Mayvyo!a, emall: — a 
a district in ‘Thessaly (also the name of two magnesium-lamp (magne şium-lamp), NTA: 
cities in Asia Minor): s¢ magnet. m def. 2 = lamp 10 which magnesium js burned for the 
F. magnésie = Sp. PS- Tt. magnesia, NL. mag- purpose of illumination. such lamps are of yarious 
mesid, Ma sia (magnesium oxi so called types; being adapted for the combustion of the metal in 
Tom. sup osed relation to manganese (for- the form ofa wire or ribbon Or ina pulverized state. G 
EA Sean 5 z 4 <E. qnes 3, Gr. 
erly called magnesium) =) 1H- 'A mineral said ~} gnes.sto ret, 1 Er y mee maa i 
to be brought from Magnesia.— 2. Magnesium Mayrig ioc: 802 Magners = agnet. 
oxid (MgO), 2 white tasteless substante hav- On thother syde an MOE ares i pight ee 
aay a ` ; e z mightie 2 2 . Spenser, . Q., IL. xii. 4. 
ing a feeble alkaline reaction. Its specific gravity : Of mg itie Magnes stone. Sponso , 
yaries from 3.07 to 3.61. It is nearly insoluble in water, ‘As if the sight of the enemy had been a magnes stone to 
and scarcely fuses at the temperature of the oxyhydro- nis courage, he could not contain himself. se 
gen flame. Itis repared by theignition of any mA ae ‘Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iil. 
salt of a volatile acid. agnesia is used in medicine , ; nor she 5 
as an antacid and mild cathartic, and in the arts for pre- magnet (mag net), % KME. magnete =D. mag 
5 aring magnesium 5 ts Magnesia alba, the magnesia of neet MHG. magnes, magnēte, G. magnet = Dan. 
the shops, 18. a hy tod magnesium carbonate. Calcined SW. magnet = OF. magnete, manete (the mod. F. 
H ma is poro resi prepar ed by stron term is aimant: See adamant, aymant) = Sp. Pg. 
Ch ee agnos, 7 h or with- 


Of or pertaining to Magnesia, 
of Asia Minor, 


esic (mag-n6’ sik), a. [< magnesium + -ic.}: 


to magnesium. 


ant mag-nő’si-an), a. K L. Magne 
Magnesia (see def.), 


[< magnesia aF 
having its 
magnesia. 


Tt. magnete, < L. magnes (magnet-) (wit 
i $r. LáyVNS also 

VATU, Mayvioid, 
lit. stone of 

also Maypin, 
Mayvnoia, Mag- 
where the magnet 
first came to no- 
property 

steel, and 


out lapis, stone), & magnet, < 
áyvnoca, prop. aC j., Mayvnss May 
Máyvycca (se. a magnet, 


+ -an.J 


or magnetic iron ore appar: 
tice.| A 


of the earth, to tak 
pointing 


The tendency to fuse on the part of the mixture 15 due al h F F 

i to the magneste chloride. Ure, Dict., LV. 543. and south. The lodestone, & variety of the mic 
os hd $ = Sa a = magnetite, or the native magnetic oxid of iron (e304), 18 
; magnesioferrite (mag-18 si-d-fer‘it), ‘de 1 natural magnet; ‘put the properties of the magnet are 
NL. magnesium + L. ferrum, iron. ] oxid best shown bY a artificial magne (see below), en as 
E 3 3 7 s common y ne ‘orm 0: astraig. tbar or hat of 2 horses! hoe. 
= of magnesii and iron, belonging to the spinel When a bar-magnet js dipped into iron-filings, it is found 
$ - group, which has heen observed at Vesuvius. that they adhere most strongly at the extremities of the 
bee: Also magnoferrite. par (which are called the poles of the magnet), and not at 
3 esite (mag’né-sit), m. [Sm agnesium 4+ all one the line aiey between them Strictly speak- 
Ho ; k : 3 : ing, however, except in the case © a long thin magne , the 
2.) 1. Native agnesium car ponate, a MM- polesare not exactly at the ends. The middle line js called 
li uator of the magnet; the straight line 


the calcite group.—2 ; 


schaun. 


gnesium mag-nē'şium), n. 


bt, 


ns, 


a 
nich zinc volatilizes. 
s with a daz- 


sold. 
to which the sunlight 
al and mili 


rhite compact masses; l 

Js. It belongs tO 
Phe hydrated magne- 
called sepiolite Or meer- 


[NL.; 
2iboc, magnet; in def. Fx 
ganese © 2) Chemical sym- TEEN 
94,4, The metallic base 
alkaline earth magne- 
and espe- 
double carb 
one of the most ab 
p the earth’ 

te color, ET spe- 


; 

e ne axis of the magnet, or magnetic axis. 
‘A magnetic bar may abnormally have one or more inter- 
mediate then 


4n def. 1, 
. 2, < mag- 


Steel Magnet with consequent poles at a and b. 


agnetic needle is 
entirely free 
f with its 
vith one 


onate of 
undant 
s crust. 


arly nort 
The po 
e north o 


axis in a Gt 
end inclinin, 
ward the nort. 


poils at a 


a at 2 dis- 
ared in & 


d near t 
jdual forces. 
hich may 


Tt is used 2 
is only the resu. 


tary ism.) 


e operations 


tance, as 18 also 
‘ceptional. 
agnetism 


ree. C 
nd accordin: 
magnetis 
ass- eedie)ismade by 
) edaredescribed as 
a separate-touc ding to 
ce to ubb 
net may 
contact. 
ade by passing 
troma (which see). B 
eat strength may be made. 
and the bar js of 
nly 50 Jong asthe current is pas! 
ered as 2 


wound aboutthe bar tobe magnetized; this is called 


this means magnets ©: 
They hi 


huge magnet, whose 


are 

though not coince ling with them; 

of the earth cor em; the north r 
pole of a magne 


ing pole) 
dip) The 


m 

of its constructi 
found 
also to some ot 
netic o 
some Y 
also to the magnetic m 


neti 
may be ¢ 
thougha 
erty. F 


ex 

they are 
diamagnetic (tl 
Compound 
battery.— Deflec 
used for 


field. 

magnet, 

net, 2 magnet having 
i 


together, and hence can act at the same time 


electromagnet commonly 
bobbins side by 
nected 
magnet. 
definiti 

mum welig 
magnet. 


ave usually & 
softiron, SO that itretains 


magnetic 


situated in the neighborhood of 
+ 7 the geogra 
eraphicay 


sponds in polarity 
tic needle, me Ato the 
suspended needle to set on of t 


th an 
ate ae isis for f 
asses of iron lying in or nea 

a Ti 5 ay > 

An ron ship is thus in or ized Re tenet 

Di 7 Similarly, iron columns, Cte, he Conen 

ny mae Magnetic prope narco 

d, as} frh l a Hes be ha 

d, as pyrrhotite or magnet t 5 

arıcties of the n ive se! uio: Ny mag 
el, cobalt air (F 


jdian. 


to be feel 


me va 
id occasionally 
jue to the la 
1l so-called i n-pl 

is found that a 


Fina it 
tsan ef 


e d 
mre i sordanc 
divi n ceordancewith wit 


roups peramag Which 
As under diamant atid 
agnet. ns magnetic mamas 


deflecting amagn 
edtoa galvanometer for the purpose 
sro of the needle in a certain 
or altering the sensitiveness 
e by changing the magnetic 
zero magnet, directing- 
and deflector.— Horseshoe mag- 
a form somewhat 
shoe (see figure), being 
are brought near 


two poles 


A horseshoe 
consists of two 


at one end by a piece 
b. see mmoment.—P er 
—Portative 
ht which a ma 
rela 


lay, in teleg. 
ment used 


ounder ora r ee 
rer another se ion ofthe line. Seetrans- ce 
magnet. * ee magnetism.—Solenoi: 
‘along and thin par-magnet, uniformly ma: 5 
netized, whose poles are ab or very near the ends. Tn a 
et the distribution of the magnetism js said to be 
distinction from the lamellar distributionofal 
ee, under magnetic)—TO arm a 
make the magnet, See mak 
a. and n. {= F. ma 
— Pg. It. magneti 
G. magnetisch = Dan. Sw. magnetis) 
NL. magneticus NGr. payvnTtkós); of a magng 
Gr. pawns (uay 
J. a. Pertai 
to the magnet or to magnetism; possessing ti 
properties of the magnet: as, & magnetic bat 


mit a me 
late. Satur 
magnet, 


two poles, and the dire 
oned from the negati 

Atkinson, tT- 
2, Pertaining to ihe earth’s magne ism: 
magnetic north; the magnetic meridian. 
phrases pelow.—3- Having properties am 
gous to those of the magnet; attractive; W 


ning. 

Doubtlesse there is 
force petwixt the religion anc 
thereof. Milton, 


Magnetic axi 
azimuth. — Ma 
of several mag 
together,withall their po: 
a magnetic magazine or & 
cohesion. See cohesion.— 
iven to those curves in wW 

minute needles would arrange tk 

tyton 


rounda magnet and at libe 


a certaine attraction and ma f 
the ministerial 
nmeni 


Chure? Gover 


dip) — Mag 
Magnetic equator. 


magnetic 


i space through which the force or influence of a 
te 5 ace about a conductor carry- 
„as it may be shown, mag- 
exerted, Compare magnetic shell (below) 
- Magnetic fluid, a hypothetical fluid the 
h was imed in order to explain t 
sagnetism.—- Magnetic force, the fore 
two magnets, or, more definitely, between 
c poles. It is repulsive between like and at- 
tween unlike poles, and varies in intensity 
roduct of their strengths directly, and with the 
ithe distance between them inversely.— Mag- 
rd. See guard.— Magnetic induction, the 
cha magnetor a current of electrici y possesses 
temporary or permanent magnetism i h 
s vicinity as are capable of receiving it. See 
—Magnetic-induction capacity. Same as 
ermeability.— Magnetic intensity. Same as 
Magnetic limit, the temperature be- 
h a magnetic metal ceases to be affected by the 
r iron this is the temperature of bright-red 
robalt it is above that of white heat; for nickel 
| 350° C.— Magnetic magazine, Sameas mag- 
_ y.—Magnetic matter, an imaginary substance 
magnetic properties, the distribution of which 
tis conecived by Sir William Thomson to repre- 
ptic polarity. 
ery_ often be convenient to refer the phenomena 
e force to attractions or repulsions mutually 
ween portions of an imaginary magnetic matter, 
ve shall see, may be conceived to represent the 
ja magnet of any kind. 
f ir W. Thomson, Elect. and Mag., p. 351. 
į meridian, moment, etc. See the nouns.— 
ineedle, any small magnetized iron or steel rod 
h pivot, such as the needle of the marine om- 
gnetic north, that point of the ho n which 
1 by the direction of the magnetic needle. It 
ic true north. See magi meridian.— Mag- 
-2rvatory, a station provided with apparatus 
+ + both absolute and differential determinations 
hents of the earth’s magnetism, and at which 
observations are maintained. ‘The instruments 
res are the magr meter for the 
ntal force, and the cle for the 
L The instruments used for differential mea- 
ne declinometer, which shows the changes in 
ition, and magnetometers, which register the 
h the horizontal and vertical components of the 
ion of photography a continuous 
| of these variations is obtained.— Magnetic 
“ity. See permeability.— Magnetic points of 
ice, the magnetic poles of the earth, around 
~ yawn the isogonic lines, or lines of equal decli- 
/agnetic poles of the earth, two nearly oppo- 
z m the earth’s sur , Where the dip of the nee- 
(fhey are at a considerable distance from the 
“41 poles of the carth.— Magnetic potential. 
Z— Magnetic pyrites, a bronze-yellow mag- 
jUphid, varying in composition from Fe7Sz to 
{Iso called pyrrhotite.— Magnetic resistance 
“ice. See the nouns.— Magnetic retentive- 
b as coercive fi — Magnetic rotation of 
L ne dynamical effects, observed under suitable 
-“>roduced by a magnet in rotating a conductor 
arrent, or conversely of a stationary conductor 
-}a current in rotating a magnet.— Magnetic 
wer, the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
/ of light passing through a transparent me- 
-owerful magnetic field. According to the di- 
station, it is designated as + or —. Verdet’s 
ja given substance is the amount of rotation 
p points whose difference of magnetic poten- 
- unit. See polarization.— Magnetic scale, 
agram exhibiting the paramagnetic and dia- 
etals in the order of their strengths.—Mag- 
n, a soft iron shell—for example, in the form 
which, if of the proper thickness, cuts off a 
edle within from the effect of a magnet with- 
Sereen is sometimes used to free a needle from 
Orce, so that it can obey the impulse of a cur- 
but it.— Magnetic sense, a supposed special 
“sh magnetic influences are perceived. 


any own case, nor in several others who tried, 
3 felt that could be attributed to a magnetic 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 11. 58. 


parator, an apparatus or instrument for 
> ‘on from other substances, as iron from brass- 
T iraps of nails or wire from wheat. E. H. 
gnetic shell, a magnet in the form of a very 
sheet, the surfaces of which have opposite 
in slice off a cylindrical bar-magnet would be 
ell; or, in other words, 


~ 
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magneto-electric 
tizm.—Blue magnetism, that of the south pole of amag- 
net.—Diffusion of magnetism. See gen. TD 
duced magnetism. See induced.—Lamellar m: 
netism, magnetism distributed over a surface, as af a 
magnetic shell, in distinetion from magnetism concern- 
trated at a point, as at a pole.— Red n etiam, that 
of the north pole of a magnet.— Resid magn 5 
the magnetism remaining in a mass of iron after the mag- 
netizing influences have been removed. Jta amount in- 
creases with the coercive force and the thinness of the 
bars, and in perfectly pure soft iron is practically zero 
for bars of moderate thickness in comparison os their 
length.—Retentive magnetism, pennanent magnet- 
ism, as of an iron ship. Terrestrial ee the x 
magnetic properties possessed by the es as a whole, 
which give the needle its directive power and canse it to 
dip, and which also comninnicate magnetism by induction, 
as toa bar of iron placed parallel to the dipping-needle, 
See declination, dip; also actinic, isoclinal, t cl, 
magnetist (mag’ne-tist), n. [< magnet + ist] 
One who is versed in the science of magnetism; 
a magnetician. 
magnetite (mag’ne-tit),n. [< magnet + -ite2.) 
Magnetic oxid of iron; a black oxid of iron 
(Fe,04 or FeO.Fe,03) which is strongly at- 
tractable by a magnet. It sometimes posse: po- 
larity, and is then called lodestone. It occurs in isometric 
crystals, generally octahedrons or dodecahedrons, and 
also more commonly massive in beds in the older erystal- 
line rocks; in the form of scattered grains or crystals it 
isa common constituent of many igneous rocks. Itis an 
important ore of iron, and oceurs in large quantities in 
Norway and Sweden, in the Adirondack and West Point 


sir ae S regions of New York, and in New Jersey, Titaniferons 
Magnetician(mag-ne-tish’an),n. [<magnetict+ magnetite isa variety containing some titanium. 


-ian.] One skilled in magnetism; a magnetist. magnetitic (mag-ne-tit’ik), a. [< magnetite + 
Imagneticness (mag-net’ik-nes), n. The qual- -ie,} Pertaining to magnetite; of the nature 
ity of being magnetic; magneticalness. of magnetite; containing magnetite: as, mag- 
magnetics (mag-net’iks), n. [P]. of magnetic: netitic slates. 
see -ics.] The science or principles of magnet- magnetizability (mag-ne-ti-za-bil/i-tij, n. [< 
e ; : magnetizable: see -bility.| The power or sus- 
magnetine (mag’ne-tin), n. [< magnet + -ine®.| ceptibility of being magnetized; the coefficient 
1. The principle of magnetism; a hypothetical of magnetic induction. To increase the magnetiza- 
imponderable matter in which magnetic phe- bility is to increase the coefficient of magnetic induction; 
nomena are supposed to occur. Compare lu- to load with magnetizability is to load with magnetic in- 
BIG duction. _ Also spelled magnetisalility, 

It is upon their operation, but more particularly on the magnetizable Chee a ha fs a Ss 
influence of magnetine, that the vital functions in all their + -able.] Capable of being magnetized. Also 
modifications are dependent. spelled magnetisable. ? 

Ashburner, in Reichenbach’s Dynamies(trans. 1351), p. xiv. magnetization (mag’ne-ti-za’shon), n. [< mag- 
2. A compound of some kind of cementing netize + -alion.| The act of magnetizing, or 
material and a magnetic powder, such asiron- the state of being magnetized. Also spelled 
filings or magnetic oxid of iron, used in some magnetisation._Magnetization of light, a phrase 
forms of magnetic belts, ete used by Faraday to express the mutual relation which he 
tipol > A ibe a proved to exist between magnetism and light. He ap- 
magnetipolar (mag’net-i-po’lir), a. [< L. mag- plied it especially to the phenomenon of the rotation of 
nes (magnet-), magnet + polu pole: see polar.] the plane of polarization of a lightray passed through a 
Possessing magnetic polarity: as, platinum is transparent medium in a powerful magnetic field. 
sometimes magnetipolar. 


magnetize (mag’ne-tiz), r.; pret. and pp. mag- 
magnetisability, magnetisable, ete. See mag- netized, ppr. magnetizing. [= D. magnetiseren 
netizability, ete. 


= G. magnetisiren = Dan. magnelisere = Sw. 
magnetism (mag’ne-tizm), n. [= F. magné- magnetisera = F. magnétiser = Sp. magnetizar 
tisme = Sp. Pg. It. magnetismo = D. magne- 


= Pg. magnetisar = It. magnetizzare; as magnet 
3 3 4 Paes í 

tisme = G. magnetismus = Dan. magnetisme = T -ize.] I. trans. 1. To communicate mag- 
Sw. magnetism, < NL, magnetismus (NGr. pay- 


netic properties to: as, to magnetize a needle. 
wyriouc), < L. magnes (magnet-), a magnet: see 
magnet and -ism.] 1. That peculiar property 


—2. To attract as if by a magnet; move 3 in- 

fluence.—3. To put under the influence of ani- 
occasionally possessed by certain bodies (more 
especially by iron and steel) whereby, under 


mal magnetism: mesmerize; hypnotize. 
certain circumstances, they naturally attract 


Magnetic unit. See wit.— Point of m: 


etic indif- 
ference, that point 


i gnet, about midway between 

the two extremes, where the attractive force, after con- 
tinually diminishing as one proceeds from either pole, 
ceases altogether; the equator of the magnet. 

La i Any metal, as iron, steel, nickel, 
cobalt, ete., which may receive the properties 
of the lodestone.—2. A paramagnetic body, 
or one which, when free to turn in a magnetic 
field, sets its longest axis along the lines of 
magnetic force: in contradistinction to diamag- 
netic. See diamagnelism. 

magnetical (mag-net’i-kal), a, and n. [4 mag- 
netic + -al.) I. a. 1, Same as magnetic.—2, 
Exhaling or drawing out. 

There is an opinion, that the moon is magnetical of heat, 
as the sun isof cold and moisture. Bacon, Nat. Hist., $75. 
Magnetical amplitude. See amplitude. x 

IL.+ 2. A substance that has magnetic prop- 
erties; a magnetic. 

Men that ascribe thus much unto rocks of the North 
must presume or discover the like magneticals in the 
South. For, in the Southern Seas and far beyond the 
Equator, variations are large, and declinations as constant 
as in the Northern Ocean. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

magnetically (mag-net’i-kal-i), adv. In ama g- 
netic manner; by magnetism. 
magneticalness (mag-net’i-kal-nes), n. The 
property of being magnetic. Hist. Roy. Soc., 
IV. 253. 


? 


£ 


may then be regarded as equivalent to a series of closed 
electric currents about the exterior of the bar, these cur- 
rents being clockwise at the south pole and counter-clock- 
wise at the north pole. This theory derives its support 
from the observed fact that a spiral conductor traversed 
by a current (a solenoid) behaves as a magnet in all re- 
spects, being directed similarly by the earth and having 
a similar field of force about it. See magnet. 

In many treatises it is the fashion to speak of a mag- 
netic fluid or fluids; it is, however, absolutely certain 
that magnetism is not a fluid. . . . A fluid cannot possibly 
propagate itself indefinitely without loss. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 81. 
2. That branch of science which treats of the 
properties of the magnet, and of magnetic phe- 
nomena in general.—3. Attractive power; ca- 


a series of such circuits, or practically a sole- 
the properties of a bar-magnet, and is sur- 
similar ficld of force.— Magnetic storm, 
urbance of the equilibrium of the magnetic 
Dlling a freely suspended magnetic needle, 
eby thrown into rapid oscillation and dis- 
ts mean position: usually observed simul- 
r a considerable portion of the earth, and 
by some to be of cosmical origin. Magnetic 

n accompanied by electrical earth-currents, 
xample, as a disturbing element in connec- 
graph-lines, They are most frequent dur- 
jods (at intervals of about eleven years) when 
fbmmon, and both phenomena accompany the 
ot frequency. — Magnetic substance. See 
gnetic susceptibility. See susceptibility. 
telegraph, the electric telegraph. See 
Tagnetic tick, a faint metallic sound pro- 


sonal magnetism. 
an iron bar is rapidly magnetized or de- 


language, unless, as I suspect, he 
on or cobalt bar is magnetized it becomes its Present sense of moral attraction. 
Smewhat more slender, but does not appre- 
n volume; it also emits a slight sound—a 


Animal magnetism, 
A, Daniell, Prin, of Physics, p. 609. 
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pacity for exciting sympathetic interest or at- 
tention: as, the magnetism of eloquence; per- 


I do not think he {Dryden} added a single word to the Mmagneto-electric 
, he first used magnetism in 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 76. 


the name given by Mesmer to the 
phenomena of mesmerism. See mesmerism and hypno- 


II. intrans. To acquire magnetic properties; 
become magnetic: as, a bar of iron standing 
or repel one another according to determinate some time in an inclined position will mag- 
laws. According to the molecular theory of magnetism, "€tize. è 
the molecules of a magnetic substance possess permanent Also spelled magnetise. 
polarity, and as w is more ana more highly magnetized the magnetizee (mag’ne-ti-zé’), n. [< magnetize + 
poies are arranged more and more pertectly in a common x i 3 esm & ized. 
direction; when it is magnetized to the highest degree pos- oe -] One wae a eee etized or m z f 
sible— that is, to saturation—all the north poles of the Also spelled magnetisec. = 
molecules point in one direction and all the south poles Magnetizer (mag‘ne-ti-zér), n. 1. That which 
in the opposite direction. On this theory coercive foree is communicates magnetism.—2, One who mag- 
simply that condition of the substance which retards this netizes or mesmerizes. d 
molecular arrangement during the process of magneti- ls >; Ned S 
zation and tends to retain it after magnetization. The Also spelle magnetiser. 
current theory, or Ampère’s theory of magnetism,supposes magneto (mag’ne-t0), n. [Short for magneto- * 
cach molecule to be traversed bya closed electric circuit: electrical machine.) A magneto-electric ma- 
these currents become parallel upon magnetization, and chine: as, a magneto-motor. S. P. Thompson, — 
Dynamo-Eleet. Mach., p. 368. 
magneto-. A combining form of magnet ormag- — 
netic, often implying especially magueto-clectric. _ 
As applied to electric machines, it is used (in ¢ontradis. 
tinction to dynamo-) to indicate that the magnetic : 
involved are due to permanent magnets. ie 
magneto-bell (mag’ne-to-hel).n. An elec 
bell in which the armature of the electromagn 
is polarized—that is, is a rman 
The armature is alternately attracted and 
the alternate current from a magneto-electric 
passed through the coil of the, electromagnet, 
mer attached to a continuation of the arma 
between two bells rings them. Tt isi 
call-bell. Also called n magneto e 
magnetod (mag’ne-tod), 
Magnetine; magnetic od; th 
force or principle of magnet 
Pertaining to magneto-elect: 
tromagnetism.— Characteri 


a 


magneto-electric 


in which voltaic batteries are 


` eto-electric machines, 
pis. 


eas magneto-clectric. 
icity evolved by the ac 


of phenomena jn which the principles 


magnetism and electricity are 


5 electromagnetism. = 
magnetogram (mag-net’O-gram), 1: [< mag- telegraphic currents. 
netic) + Gk. ypdypia, a Wr ae aN magnifiable (mag‘ni-fi-$ pl),a. ES magnify + 
The automatic recor’ of Meer. p iTe, cable.) 1. Capable of being magnified or er- 
XX ne 356 apti iO 2k > Jarged.—2. Worthy to be magnified orextolled. 
; ` x oT) a Number, though wonderful in itself, and sufficiently 
magnetograph (mag-net 0:81 af), M K mag magnifable from its demonstrable affection, hath yet re- 
1. A magnetoni- ceived adjections from the multiplying conceits of men. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1V- 12. 


met(ic) + Gr. ypagew, write. : 
eter arranged to ivo an automatic 


uous record of the changes 


et under 


accomplished by the reflectio 


mirror attached to the magne! 
paper turned by clockwork. 3, D 1 > 
2. The record of & magnetometer 3 a magneto- great (see maine, magnitude), + facere, do: see $ t 
gram. Jact.] Making great or illustrious; glorifying y Ta Bvelyns Diary, May 9 
magneto-instrument (mag tye-tõ-in” strö- or glorious; splendid; magnificent. Rare.] magnificent (mag-nif i ent), a (KL, 1645, 
Same as magneto.. O parent! these are thy magnific deeds. ` magnisicen(t-)s octan TE in the compan s if 
magnetology ( ag-ne-tol’9-j1), Re Milton, P. L., X. 354. superl. of magnificus, andits deriv. magnifice a 
pag (uayvnt=); & magnet, + -hoyia, < AEE", speak: This King [Henry VIII.] at Boloigne was victorious; > 1 Lentiai 
see -ology ] A treatise on the magnet and mag- In peace and warte, Magnifique, Glorious; nificus, great in deeds or sentiment i 
re i In his rage bounty he did oft expresse splendid, ete., L magnus, great, + NEE 
; 8, an 


magn 
Game as magneto. 


gives, p. 177. 
magnetometer 


payne (uayvnt-), a magnet, + pet por, 


mag-ne-tom’e-ter), n. 
D 2 


or the strength of a magnetic 
. one used to measure the intensity 


magnetic force at any place. Magnetometers are ar- 


ranged to measure 
of this force, from 
are calculated Bifilar magnetometer. 
magnetometric (mag 
magnetometr (y) + -ic.] 


loyed in the measurement of magnetic forces; 
ofamagnetometer: as, mag- 


tele! aph, a telegraph in which the currents are mag: 
1 in contradistinc- 


ctrical (nag’ne-t0-¢-lek’tri-kal), 


mag’ ne-tô-ë-lek-t ris'i-ti), 
tion of mag- 


That branch of science which treats 


involved. 


and contin- 
in position of the magnific 
the influence ot the earth. This is foes 
n of a spot of light from a 
t on toa drum of sensitized 


[< Gr. uáy- 


ameasure.] 
‘An instrument used to measure ma emetic forces 


oiie panh: magnifically (mag-nif'i-kali), adv. 


Digiti j , 
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3576 
one (mag'ne-to-tel’¢-fon); m. 
A telephone m which variations 11 the strength 
of a magnet produce, Or are produced. by, un- 

o surrounding 


dulatory currents in a coil of wire 
i a part of the magnet and 
; $ 


either the whole or 2 } ma 
forming part . telephone circuit., Hee 


telephone. 


magneto-transmitter (mag*ne- 
ér), 2. a magnoto-telephone usc 


a 1, In telephony, 
Bee to transmit spee qs.—2. In teleg., 


chor other sounds: 3 
a magneto-electric machine used to produce the 


neto-teleph 


used. 


{o-trins-mi t’- 


of both 


(mag-nif‘ik), a. [Formerly also mag- 
CF. magnifique = Sp. magnifico = Pg. 
< L. magnificus, great in deeds 


s, noble, high-minded, < magnus, 


nifique ; 
It. magnifico, 
or sentiment 


to bee excesse. 
John Taylor, Memorial of Monarchs. 


Then too the pillar’d dome magnific heav'd 
Its ample rool. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 135. 


{< Gr. magnifical (mag-nif‘i-kal), a. [< magnific + 
-al.| Like a magnifico: same as magnific. 

His port & state is in maner àS magnifical as the other 
aforesaid ambassadors. Hakluyt s Voyages, Il 
In a mag- 
Jer. 


His Liberality 


nifical manner; ith pomp or splendor. 
Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 9. 
Magnificat (mag-nit’i-kat), n- [< L. magnificat 
(3d pers. sing. pres. ind. act. of magnificare, 
magnify: see magnify), aS used in the Vulgate, 
ima mea Dominum.” 


Lukei.46: “ Magnificat amma 
£ the Virgin Mary in 


obtained by means 

netometric observations. Luke i.46-59, peginning “My soul doth magni- 
A 5 

magnetometry (mag-ne-tom e-tri), m (Gr. fy the Lord.” It is very similar to the song of Hannah 
pays, A magnet, + -peTpia, < pézpov, a mea- (i Sam. ii. 1-10), Which has accordingly been called the 
sure. | The measurement of the strength ofa Old Testament Magnificat. The Magnificat was in use in 
ze field; the hours or daily service of the Christian church as early as 
3 about A. D. 500. Tn the Greek Church it is the ninth ode 


magnet, or, more strictly, 

especially, the measurement ofthe earth’s mag- (canticle) at Orthros (Lauds), and is called the Ode of the 

neticforee; the use of a ma: Pheotocos. It was at first ' mitted from the American 
i ), a. ro- Prayer-book, but was restored in 1886. 


ducing ac 

tive force, the ma 
tic substance 
tity which div: 


of a magnetic 


2, A musical setting of this hymn.— Magnificat 
at matinst, something out of place (in allusion to the 
proper place of this canticle in the even-song)- 

here all out of place, - - - and so their note 


The note is 
comes in like Magnificat at matlins. 
‘Andrewes, Sermons, V- 49. (Davies.) 


The truly good government i = 
trates magnificence in a RE a not th: 
happiness among A people. ” mt that 


2t. 


The magnificent man mu stb 
5 i st be liber: . 
man, t00, cralalso; f 
only, both t 
nificence 18 distinguished from liberality 1 
y D; 


3. A title of courtesy belonging of ri 
eral high officers of ancient Rom rigig 0 
the rector (rector magnificus) ne, A 
chancellor of a German university weet i 5 
other German officials: correspon 
U o ness, or eminence (with his or 
ixec ).=Syn. 1. Pomp, éclat. See grand, Your 
magnificencyt (mag-nif’i-sen-si 
nificencies (-siz). 1. 
—2, A magnificent thing 
ple 


This canopy or arch of water I thought one 
surprising magnificencies I had ever seene ot 


see magnific 


accom. 
of facien( 
1+. Great in deeds or 
liberal; muni 


2. Making a great sh 
tending to greatness; stately; jostentations 


3. Grand in appearance 
ing greatness; SP 
dinary 
view; a magnifice 
cent concepti 


4. Exhibiti 
the preparations were upon 
a city of magnificent 


gust, gorgeous. 


magnify 


whig 
3 Maca vale ath 
‘A high degree of generosit coulan Mint 
‘Thou helest Taundes, goutes, a y; Munif 
By our lordes fauour, graco, pane dropsyes 
Joseph of A rimathio (11. Req e 


will spend the right amounti 
f r 6 
he amount and the anes thè righin 
BN 


Peters, ir. of Aristotle’s Ni Y Bte 
` £ s Nic Caf 
icomaclitans 


an 
Tip 
ord, 
Dre, 


1-Si), 2.3 

1. Magnificence; ee Mag. 

aE ; ; an instance omen, 
magnificence or grandeur. [Rare 


the most 


and magnificence), equiv, to 
+ tO ma 


form of -ficien(t-)8, the reg. formin co, 

-)s, ppr.of acere, do: see fact, Sacer h 
lí action; especially, oil 

ficent; ous} open-handed 

Know, you court-leeches, = 

A prince is never So magnificent 

As when he’s sparing to enrich a few 

With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, ti, 1, 

ard of vertue was ever magnifies SE 

M Nton, Hist. weri 


ow; postsessing or pre- § 


geI 


That Cittie in rew 


Armaailo, 
Shali., LLL, iL: 

| , 
20 OF chafracter; exhibit: 
jendid; m of extraor: 


A letter from the magn ificent 


excellence: as, & magn ificent building or 


nt victory OF pem; magn, 


ons. ` 

This was thought and called a magnificen? answer, 
Byron, Childe Harola, iv. 31, note 

ze or extent: as} 

a magnificent seale 

distances. 

Far distant he descries, 


Ascending by degrees nagnyicent 


Up to the wall of heaven, @ structure high. 
Milton, P. La iil. 2]. 


osing, 


Ins 


ng greatness of 


=Syn. Superb, Splendid, etc. (see grand); imp 


7 i tai s PEE 
: oura ne-to-op’tik), a. Pertain- magnificatet (mag-nif’i-kat), v. t. [< L. magni- 3 EY , 
j ing pties. oti ficatus, pp. of magnificare, magnify : see MaI- magnificently (mag-nif i-sẹnt-1i), adv 
fe magn ag ne-to-op tiks), n. That ify.) To magnify or extol. = magnificent manner; with magnificence; spe 
hich considers the modify- ` That with oath didly; brilliantly; gorgeously. aa 
pon light. Its most im- Magnificates his merit. Magnificet (mag-nif’i-set), n. EL Tu, magnificl 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, Y- 1- 3d pers. sing. pres- subj. of magnificar, mags 
7 A name of ‘Mid-Lent 


f the plane of polarization 
= OF. fy: see mag nify. 
: ty J 1 of the col 


role fl a transparent body Gm. magnification (mag!ni-fi-ka’shon), 1 
i js subject is mainly in- magnification, < LL. magnificatio(n-), <1. magni- day, taken from the first word, 
2 optics. ficare, magnify: see magnify.\ 1. The act of Hampson, Medii Ævi Kalendarium, 2 — 
o-fon); mn. [< Gr. pay- magnifying, or the state of bemg magnified or magnifico (mag-nif/i-k6), n. (ite, § 
+ powh, sound, voice.] enlarged, as py a lens. cus, noble, great: see magnifie.) , 
courtesy formerly given to Vene l 


more absurd than 


d by H. P Carhart, con- Psychological magnification is not 
orseshoe magnet, in physical. although the processes in the two cases must be hence, & grandee; aman o 
f course in no case is magnifi- tensions; & great man. 


materially different; but o. 


eet-iron pierced t c 
cation possible 


the other side a 
th a telephone. 
cal note is heard in 
idity of rotation 
ttent action 

by the 


The duke himself, and the magnifico®. 5 pin 
Of greatest port, have all persuadet with ii 
Sh via 


hak., M. 
Germ 


without limit. 
J. Ward, Encyc- Brit., XX. 48. Ne 
2 


increase of visual 


2. A byname for the rector of & 
versity, who is entitled to be addr 
m ae Ee Mo e See magnificence, 3 5 
ittle is gained by expan ing the image of an object ma ifie mag’ni-fi-ér), n. +. ne 
from the ten-thousandth of an inch to an inch, if there be Deal S or e 
hotan equivalent revelation of hidden details. It isin this Sear EM A is H u 
revealing quality, which I shall call magnification, that our Mens hilaris, requies, moderata dieta 18 0 Sjrel, P 
recent lenses so brilliantly excel. $ fier of honest mirth. Burton, Anat: ° d 
XXX. 62) 2, Specifically, an optical instrumen ot, 


power in respect of 
erficial enlargement, 
amplification. 


More fully Déllinger, 1884. (Nature, 
ioe T. D. Lock- 3. The act of magnifying or extolling. Jer. nifies; & convex lens, & concave © hit 
AB) aes Taylor. combination of lenses or mirrors: gli 
p), m. [< Gr. magnificence (mag-nif’i-sens), n. [< ME. mag- creases the apparent magnit 
— Sp. Pg. magnifiquet, 4- ‘An obsolete fo 


nificence, < OF. and FE. magnificence = 
< L. magnifi- magnify (magnifi), v. t; pret. Smhi 
ME. mag 


fied, ppr. magnifying. 
(also E.) magnifier = Sp. Pg: 


gnet, + okoren, view.] 
to see, or a thing sup- 


y means of magnetism ; 


magnificencia = It. magnificenza, 
centia, greatness m action or sentiment, noble- 


ness, splendor, < *magnificen(t-)s, 


voya ts deyice.— : 
indicating magnificent: see magnificent. | . The state magnificare, < L. magnificare, m 
or condition of being ma ificent; grandeur, esteem highly, praise highly, exto} 
magnus, great, t facere, make. T 


; as of appearance or of character; splendor; 

prilliancy: as, the magnificence of a palace or 

of a procession; the magnificence of Shak- 
spere’s genius. 


1. To make greater; increase t 
or extent of; enlarge; augment. 
literal sense.] 


CC-0. In Publi i , 
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magnify 
Tor in a Small qnantity, as in 


at one, 08 in the circles of the 
ually mutgnijied, 


N. Grew, € 'osmologia Sacra, il, 
k, Cer my Fancy magnifie my Fears, 


"ho; 
tilia enS ons of; enlarge or 
AS a convex lens magnifies 
pe „the eye. 

Veticshorter the focus of the Jer 
elect be approximated to 
thGged, causing 

n troportion. 

Healt the power, 

che praises of; extol; glorify. 

anify the Lord with me, and let us ex. 
ce 


ns the more close! 


the object to 


and 


y of a devout 
i Sir 


earned admiration, 


-represent as greater than th 
te: as, to magnify a 
/ithe evils of one’s lot, 


ir. 
1 

ying power 
ipon the retin 
boked at wit) 
ial im 2 
joscope at a standard distance of 10 inches. 


siderations have to be introduced,— M: 
fer of a telescope, the ratio in w 


$ hich the angle 
object looked 
. Itis always equal to the 
sth of the object-glass divided by that of the eye- 
or a distant object the focal length of the object- 
f hat is, its principal focal 
focal length is greater, and 


4d by any linear dimensions of the 
leased by the telescope 


hat for parallel rays—t 


r nearer objects the 1 h 
jifying power is correspondingly increased, 


fing-glass (mag'ni-fi-ing-glàs), n. In 
ause objects 
apparent dimensions 


{convex lens: so called bee 
tough it have their 
sd. 


fing-lens (mag“ni-fi-ing-lenz), n. See 
| 


$ lofty 


fquence; bombast. 
tects ridiculed this ma 
=- fent with his whole sy 


em. 


i par gee 5 
as something surprising and impre: 
Sh ishing: may niloquence, 
i j 


x 


“juent (mag -nil’d-kwent), a. 


“i lofty style, < magnus, great, lofty, + 
S, ppr. of loqui, speak: see locution.] 


ombastic. 

uently (mag-nil’6-kwent-li), adv. In 
quent manner; with loftiness or pom- 
language. 
uoust (mag-nil “O-kwus), a. 
us, speaking in a lofty style, 
, lofty, + logui, speak: 
ment. 

y (mag-nil’6-kwi), n. 
loftiness of speech, < L. magnilo- 
ing in a lofty style: see magnilo- 
agniloquence; high-sounding pedan- 
koj 


[< L. 


< mag- 
see locution.] 


[< LL. mag- 


atomical terms the chief characteristics are 
qniloquy, and unintelligibility. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 520. 
nt (mag-nis’d-nant), a. [< L. mag- 
+ sonan(t-)s, ppr. of sonare, sound.] 
ing; bombastic. Southey, The Doc- 


3 (mag’ni-tid), n. [= F. magnitude 
tud = Pg. magnitude = Tt. magni- 
magnitudo, greatness, bulk, size, 
Y, < magnus, great, large, grand, 
rtant, ete.; compar. major (see ma- 
maxrimus (see maximum); with for- 
$ “mag, akin to Gr. uéyaç (ueya?-), 
= AS. micel, great, much, Skt. 
| magh, be great: see mickle, much. 
1. Greatness; vastness, whetherin 
r a moral sense; grandeur. 
blain heroick magnitude of mind. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1279. 
y find in the ambitious man a superiority 
ae measure proportioned to the magnitude 
Horsley, Works, I. iv. 


a small circle, 
heavenly orbs, 


5. 


Congreve, To Cynthia, 
IN mge to appear greater; increase the ap- 
augment to 
the bulk of 


ly 
the eye, the retinal pic- 

appear magnified in 
Encyc. Brit., XIV. 259. 


, glory, or greatness of; 


alt his nam 


i T. Browne, Rel igio Medici, i. 13, 


e reality; ex- 
person’s deeds; to 


- used every art to magnify the merit of her 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 
Of a microscope, the ratio of the 
a of any part of the image of the 
1 the microscope to the length of 
age of the same object looked at without 


In 
o the magnifying power of eye-glasses, compli- 


quence (mag-nil’6-kwens), n. KE 
djuentia, a lotty style or strain of lan- 
Ez] “magniloquen(t-)s, magniloquus, speak- 

style: see magniloquent.} The 
of being magniloquent; a lofty manner 
ins or writing; exaggerated eloquence; 


gnilaquence of Epicurus, 
` Bentley, Remarks, § 44. 
ssive in my 
H. James, Jr., Pass, Pilgrim, p. 107. 


[sae 
quen(t-)s, equiv. to magniloquus, speak- 


z or writing in a lofty style; grandilo- 


Baa 


OTE 
2. Largeness of relation or 
portance; consequence: as, 
nitude disdain not to take cou 
the property of having size 
tity of a line, ; 
volume. 


significance; ira- 
in affairs of mag- 
nsel.— 3. Size, or 
; the extended quan- 
surface, or solid; length, area, or 


And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendent world, in bigness as a star 

Of smallest magnitude, 
One may learn how the feeling 
changes in the absolute magnitu 
reach a more precise and 


Milton, P. L., ij. 1053. 
of magnitude varies with 
ude of the object, and so 
E scientific statement of thia par- 
ticnlar aspect of the coexistence between body and mind, 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44, 
4. Any kind of continuous quantity which is 
comparable with extended quantity. In this sense 
we speak of the magnitude of a velocity, force, accelera- 
tion, or other vector quantity; but we do not properly 
speak of a magnitude of heat, energy, temperature, sound, 
etc. The useof the word asa synonym of quantity, asin the 
following passage, is to be deprecated. 

By intensive magnitude is meant the strength of a sen- 
sation ; by extensive magnitude, its volume, which roughly 
speaking corresponds to the area of the sentient surface 
and the number of nervous elements acted upon. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44. 
5. Inastron., the brightness of a star expressed 
according to the numerical system used by as- 
tronomers for that purpose. In thissen 
translates Greek u ¢€y<90s, used in the same sens 
gest, the expression being due to the fact that bright sta 
by an effect of irradiation, look larg. i 
brightest stars are said to 
those of the sixth magnitude are hard] 
observers in ordinary states of the sky. Since the bright- 
ness of stars has been measured photometrically, the in- 
terval between successive magnitudes has been defined by 
a constant ratio of brightness, which in the so-called ab- 
solute scale, now generally used 


6. In 


y noticed by casual 


cal unit (primary time, semeion, or mora 
a foot of trisemie magnitude 5 


): as, 
a colon of icosa- 


“it),n. See magnesio- 


Magnolia (mag-nō’li-ä), n. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Pierre Magnol, a Erench bot- 
anist (1638-1715).] 1. A genus of plants, type 
of the natural order Magnoliacee and the trihe 

characterized by a sessile cone- 
of pistils, and two-ovuled per- 
which open down the back at 


magnoferrite (mag-né-fer 
ferrite. 


Flowering Branch of Magnolia grandiflora. 
@, one of the stamens; 4, vertical section ronek one of the pistils, 
showing two ovules; c, cone of npe fruits. 


species, indigenous to subtropical Asia and the eastern 
part of North America. They are almost all very oma- 
mental, and are frequently cultivated. A Ù is 
the yulan. M. grandiflora is the big laurel or buil-bay 
of the southern United States, a fine forest-tree, 60 or 
80 feet high, evergreen, with fragrant flowers. M. macro- 
phyla is the great-leafed cucumber, a less common tree 
of the same region. M. Umbrella is the umbrella-tree. 
M. acuminata, the cucumber-tree or mo: 


extends north to New York and Ohio. Another cucumber- 
tree is M. cordata, growing in the Southern States, M. glau- 


ca, a moderate-sized tree, or northward a shrub, grows in 
swamps from Massachusetts to Florida and Texas. Ithas 
globular fragrant flowers, 2 inches long, the leaves ever- 
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Magnoliaceæ (mag-n6-li-a’sé-6), n, 


Magosphæra 3 
Kreen in the sonth. It is variously named emal or laurel — 
magnolia, sreet-bay or white-bay, white laurel or ewan 
laurel ; also beaver-tree and eramp-ransafras, The genns 
appears very early and very abundantly in the fosail state, 
over 59 species having been described, They range from — 
the Middle Cretaccons ta the Pliocene, being more numer- 
ous in the Cretaceous than in the Tertiary in both Enrope 
and America, and also occurring in Greenland, in Austra- 
lia, in Japan, and in Jawa. 


2. [L ¢.] A plant of this genus. 


z pl (NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1818), < Magnolia + “CEP. | 
A natural order of dicotyledonous pelypotalons 
trees orshrubs, belonging tothe cohort Ranales, 
based on the genus Magnolia. Yt ia characterized 
by having the sepals and petals in from two to an indef- 
nite number of rows or series, petals and stamens usually 
yey numerous, the receptacle bearing extrorse 
and the seeds with a minute embryo and no albumen. 
The order embraces 4 tribes, 13 genera, and about ae 
cies, growing in pope Asla and North America (a few 
ht Australia, and in New 


in tropical and Sout America), in 

Zealand, F ks 
magnoliaceous (mag-n6-li-a’shius), a. [< mag- 

nolia + -aceous.| Of or pertaining to plone of 


the natural order Magnoliacee:; resem ling the 
magnolia. 
Magnolieæ (mag-n6-li’6-8), n. pl. (NL. (A.P. 


de Candolle, 1824), < Magnolia + ~@.) A tribe 
of trees and shrubs of the natural order Mag- 
noliaceæ, characterized by perfect flowers, im- 
bricate carpels growing in heads or spikes and 
arranged in an indefinite number of series, and 
stipules which are folded about the leaves in 


vernation. 
Mmagnoperatet (mag-nop’e-rat), v. t. EKL. mag- 
opere, greatly: magno, abl. of 


nopere, magno 
magnus, great; opere, abl. of opus, work, labor: 
see Opus, operate.) To cause or effect a great 
increase of. 
Which will not alittle tmagnoperate the splendour of your 
well knowne honour to these succeeding times, 
Hopton, Baculum Geodæticum AGL). (Halliwell.y 
magnosellarian (mag? nO-se-li’ri-an), a. [As 
Magnosellar(ide) + -ian.] Having large sad- 
dies, as a goniatite ; Of or pertaining to the Mag- 
nosellaride, Hyatt. 
Magnosellaridz (mag/ n. pl. 
SL., < L. magnus, great, + sella, a seat, saddle 
© sellaris, of or belonging to a seat), + ide] A 
family of goniatites having smooth shells, su- 
tures with undivided ventral lobes, and a ve 
large pair of entire lateral saddles, whence the 
“name. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, 
p. 318. Preferably called Magnizellide. 
Magnum (mag’num), n. [< L. magnum, nent. 
of magnus, great: see magnitude.) 1. A large 
wine-bottle, usually twice the size of the ordi- 
nary bottle used for the same kind of wine.— 
2. The quantity of wine contained in such a 
bottle: as, a magnum of port. 
The approbation of much more rational 


B. club could have mustered even before t 
the first magnum, 


3. Pl. magna (-nä). In anat., 


no-se-lar’i-dé), 


rsous than the 


a great good: magnum, neut, of magnus, eat: ia 
neut. of bonus, good: see 


large-sized barrel-pen: a 


magnust (mag'nus), n. [A ease of man- 
ganese.| Manganese as used in the decoration 
of enameled pottery, Solon, The Old English | 
Potter. [Local Eng.] f 
Magnus hitch. See hitch. 
Magnus’s law. In thermo-clectricit 
that in cireuits of the same metal tl 
no electromotive 
foree is produced 
by variation in 
temperature or of 
section of the 
conductor at dif- 


ferentparts ofthe 
circuit. 


A the law 


untain-magnolia, M: 
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f A i < and 
Magosphera 4, A bishop: 50 called from the black be 


up Catallacta, é Fare ; Old slang: Ing. ] 
Bale body consist- white of his robes: [Os Paier have dominion 


if - i hose silk-worms and magpie v inr 
ced by rof simple pyriform aie Aat aor a Tom Brown, Works, pie E C D 
; tinous pr k ae TE BSE k 
Pe tho animal hav- 5, Among British marksmen, g 
gto oot a vesicular morula or pla- that division of ee fare : 
Taniak the Norwegian flimmer-ball. outermost when e targ 


Snglish form o cause the markers indi- 
Jes <F. magot, the cate this hit by me 

1. The Barbary ap 
has a small tubercle 


ie-di so’ pi-di’ ver), n. The smew 
Inuus ecau- ma, je-diver (mag p1 ore 
a place of a pants nun, Mergellus albellus. (Prov. Eng. 
and Irish.] , 
i i-fine Any one of the 
ie-finch (mag pl finch), n. Any rt 
Fens spotted or otherwise varied birds of the 
genus Sperm estes. 


lemur, Lemur macaco, haying black and white 
spots. 3 : 
magpie-moth (mag’pr-méth), n. A moth of the 
enus Abraxas, A. grossulariata. Tts color is white 
with black and orange spots, and the same colors appear 
on it in its larval and pupal states. The larva feeds on 
currant- and gooseberry-leaves, and where abundantis very 
destructive. See Abraxas, 3. Also called gooseberry-moth. 


to its young. See 
cut under ape. 

2, A small gro- 
tosque` figure; 
especially, one 
ofthe erouchin, 
or eross-legge 
figures common 


PRM tle 


the covers of large vases, and in similar uses. J aopie-shrike (m ag’ pi-shrik), 2. 1. A South 
magot-piet, maggot-piet (mag gi-pi),m. [Also E EAA tanagrine bird, Lanius picatus of La- 


pie, magot o pre, ete.; < *magot, *maggot, x F. 

margo & mapei dim of mar i or with a long graduated tail, thus resembling a 

arot, a common oi mans anil ) A nie, magpie. It inhabits Guiana, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecua- 

Gr. papyapirne, a pearl: see margarite), T PLE dor, Peru, and Bolivia, and in some parts of Brazil is re- 

Cf. equiv. mag}, madgel, magpie. | A magpie. pore by an allied larger species or variety, C. major, 14 
inches long. 


‘Augurs and understood relations have, . prs 4 ate 
By magot-pies, ‘and chonghs, and rooks, brought forth 2. The pied piping-shrike of Australia, some- 
The secret’st man of blood. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 125. what resembling the English magpie, having a 


He calls her magat 0’ pie. 3 rich bell-like warble. This bird is apparently 
+ _ Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women. Oreœca cristata. Commonly called magpie by 
magpie (mag’pi).-”. [< mag} + pie?, or abbr. the English residents. 
of magot-pie. Cf. mag), madgel, etc.] 1. A magret, magreet, prep. Middle English forms 
well-known bird of Europe, Asia, and Amer- of maugre. i 
ica, of the genus Pica and family Corvide; the magsman (magz’man), Ne} pl. magsmen (-men). 
Pica pica, P. rustica, dee caudata, or P. hudsonica. [< mag? (as if poss. mags) + man. | A street 
3 This pie is lustrous-black, with green, purple, violet, and swindler who preys on countrymen and simple 
a folden iridescence; the under parts from breast to cris- persons. [Slang, Eng.] 


sum, the scapulars, and a great part of the inner webs A “Ce 
of the primaries are white: the $m and feet are black. maguari (ma-gwä'ri), n. [S. Amer.] A South 
The bird is from 15 to 20 inches long, according to thede- American stork, Euxenura maguari. Itresembles 
velopment of the tail, which is 12 inchesor less in length, the European stork in size and plumage, but has a black 
extremely graduated; the stretch of wings is about 2 feet. pill and a peculiar formation of the tail, which is forked 
Magpies are omnivorous, like most corvine and garruline and black, with long white under-coverts. It is found on 
À F bi S, and noted for their craftiness, kleptomania, and plains as well as in swamps, feeds on small mammals, 
S mimicry. They nest in trees and shrubs, building a very reptiles, insects, and birds’ eggs, and is sometimes tamed. 
maguey (ma-gwa’), n. [Mex. maguei.] The 
American aloe, Agave americana. —Gum maguey. 
See gum?. _ T men 
Magus (ma’gus), 2.; pl. Magi (ma’ji). [L., < 
Gr. Mdyoc: see mage.) 1. One of the members 
of the learned and priestly caste in ancient 
Persia, who had official charge of the sacred 
rites, practised interpretation of dreams, pro- 
fessed supernatural arts, and were distin- 
guished by peculiarities of dress and insignia. 
Their origin may be traced to the Accadians, a Turanian 
race, the earliest settlers of the lower Euphrates valley. 
The first historical reference to the Magi occurs in Jer. 
xxxix. 3, 13, where a Babylonian rab-mag, or chief of the 
Magi, is mentioned in connection with the siege, capture, 
and rule of Jerusalem. 
2. In Christian history, one of the ‘wise men” 
who, according to the Gospel of Matthew (ii. 


Sees ee 


homage to the new-born King of the Jews. A 
tradition as old as the second century (resting on Ps. 1xxii. 
10; Isa. xlix. 7) makes them kings, and at a later period 
the names Melchior, Kaspar, and Balthasar become at- 
tached to them. As the first of the pagans to whom the 
birth of the Messiah was announced, they are honored at 
the feast of Epiphany; in the calendar, however, the three 
ays: pumeriaaly. following the first of the new year are 
. Inw y i 
Aaa M gor s of art the youngest of them 


ar (ma-jir’),n. [Hung., > Turk. majar.] 
member of a race, of the Finno-Ugrian 
stock, which invaded Hungary about the end 
of the ninth century, and settled there, where 
it still forms the predominant element of the 
population.— 2. The native tongue of Hun- 
gary. It belongs to the Ugrian branch of the 
Ural-Altaic or Scythian tongues. 
magydaret (maj‘i-dar), n. [< L. magydaris, 
magudaris, maguderis, < Gr. paybdapic, the seed 
or stalk of the laserpitium, also another plant. ] 
-shrike. Laserwort, a plant of the genus Laserpitium. 
-a mob of Jackasses were shout- Mahabharata (ma-hi-bha’ra-ti), m. [Skt., < 
and a magpie was chanting ™ahd-, great, + Bharata, a descendant of a 
king or a tribe named Bharata, < y bhar = Gr. 
gépew =E. bearl.] The name of one of the two 
great epic poems of ancient India, the other 
being the Ramayana. It contains a history of the 


> contest for supremacy between the two great regal fami- 
lies of northern India, the Pandavas and the Sera 


ae 
the bird. 


rgot whieh is next to the Mahadeva (ma-hii-da’y 
vret is divided into four `< mahä-, great, + deva 


“ti : £ alled be l : 
Sore Thy sane of a black and white disk. mahalath (mii’haclath), E° great, t 


magpie-maki (mag'pimā’ki), n. The ruffed mahaleb (mä’ha-leb), n. [Ar ma 


magpie-robin (mag’pi-rob’in), 2. A dayal; any mahaly, ”- (Amer. Ind.] A female d 
al 


in Chinese or any , 

other Oriental Magoti, 2: bird of the genus Copsichus, as C. saularis of [California.] i 

art as knobs on India. See cut under Copsichus. Maharaja, Maharajah (ma-t ia) 
maharaja, < mahd-, great, E)n, 


maggoty-pie, maggaty-pie, magaty-pie, MAJot-a- tham, now known as Cissopis leverianus, about Indian princes whose sovereignty is exi 
10 inches long, glossy black and white in color, Mahdi (mii’dé), n. [Also sometimes Ma 


1, 2), came from the East to Jerusalem to do Mahdism (mi‘dizm), ^. [< Mahdi 


mahlstick 


Kauravas, ending in the victor a 
establishment of their mate oa y off 
cupics but a fourth of the poe E 
being episodical and added at m, thy 

bharata thus became a sort ols i 
everything that it concerned Er 


0 
know. clth 


ii), n., [Skee 


of Siva, the third deity Sod: see deit 


of disputed meaning, Sui z A He 
Psalms liii. and Ixxxviii Gave in 
the qualification leannoth vane la 
ing to Gesenius, a lyre op eee 
to others, antiphonal singing ara; 


sing in an antiphonal T ora di 


cies of cherry (Prunus Mahaleb) hleb.) 
fords a violet dye and a ferme Whose 2 
sembling kirschwasser. It isf uted lig f 
and south of Europe. Its flowers : ound in ¢ 


eS and A e pi 
perfumers, and its wood by cabin l leaves me 


: et-mak si 
tobacco-pipes, called cherry-sticks or makers, ts 
ems, arg 

Te 


its young stems, sometimes several fee 
ly straight. See cherry, 1. t long ang 


: T raja, a pie 
king: see rajah.) The title borne p i 
8 


Turk. mehdi); < Ar. mahdi, a guide 5 g 
esp. à spiritual director, lit. ‘the guide } 
rected one,’ < ma-, a formative prefix oe $ 
guide (> hédi, a guide in religion, apie i i 
rector, hiddya, guidance).] Aceordingty 
hammedan belief, a spiritual and tem ; 
ruler destined to appear on earth durin, ; 
last days. Some sects hold that the Mahdi W f 
peared, and in conees ment awaits the time of hi 
festation. There have been a number of pretende 
dis, of whom the latest of importance was “echie 
armed followers resisted the advance of tae Briti. 


earth in compan, 
coming of Christ. 


Mahdian (mii‘di-an), n. [< Mahi H-an 
who holds that the Mahdi whose commy 
foretold by Mohammed has already appe 
specifically, one who holds that the Mahi 
already appeared in the person of Moba 
Abu el-Qasim, the twelfth Imam, whol 
posed to be concealed in some secte 
awaiting the hour of his manifestation 
Shiahs in general hold this view. Also 1 

Mahdiism (mii’di-izm),7. [< Mahdi 
The doctrine of, or belief in, the coming A 
Mahdi. ; ee 


` 
I pass on to consider the influence W 


bigoted religious enthusiasm has exerci» à 
cises over the Soudan negro. The srera y 
lies in this feeling. ‘Fortnightly Ae: 


Same as Mahdiism. aieo 
In ’83, when his book begins, Mandisn MISE 
fact. The Academy, Oois 4 i] 
Mahdist (mii’dist), n. [< Mahdi + jio ri 
Same as Mahdian.—2. A followel iq Sie 
feuded Mahdi of the Sudan in ABE 
Mahdi. 
Another body 
inforced them. 
Mahernia (ma-hér’ nal 
1767), an anagram of Hermanni mi! 
lied genus.] A genus of dicotylet 
etalous plants of the natural order 
and the tribe Hermanmec, chara’ 
indefinite number of ovules & 
seeds with a curved embryo, a0 
Hermannia in having the fila 
the middle. It includes 33 species 4, 
perennial herbs of southern Africa, ™ 
cultivated in conservatories. 
maheymt, n. An obsolete for? 
Chaucer. ; 
mahistick (miil’stik),n. [AIS? na 
stick ; < G. mahlstock, malstock, < 
stock, stick, staff.] A staff, Or if 
feet long, used by painters as 22°" 
hand, and held in the left. rt tapoi 
per end, which is surmounted by 4 4 


A orth 
of Mahdists coming round Ne pia f 
Daily Telegraph (London) > 


ni-ii) n. NE: oe 


s leather, to protect the picture from in- 
_~_Jntuct. 


~ (s, manmoudis, mahmudis (mii-mé’- 
> ame as mammodis, 

āã'hbō), n. [Also mahaut; a native 

A malvaceous trec or shrub, Hibiscus 

) tiliaceus, common on tropical coasts. 

T ? bark has been much used for cord- 
Sterculia Caribæa, a tall West Indian 
T iMelicytus ramiflorus, a small New Zea- 
bf the violet family, with small flowers 


lon the branches.—Blue, gray, or moun- 
h, Hibiscus (Paritium) elatus, a West Indian 
y the Cuba bast.—Congo mahoe, Hibiscus 
T | easide mahoe, Thespesia populnea, also one 
Í 2, whose bast has been used in Br 
eoffee-sac 


| © .a-hog’a-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
- pr. mahoganizing. [< mahoga- 


| hir To cause to resemble mahog- 
th ining. 


j-hog’a-ni), n. 


eg 


{= F. mahagoni, 


| =. z, mogono, mogno, magno = It. mo- 
| 2 ahonie = G., mahagoni = Sw. ma- 
| Mogny, mahogni = Dan. mahogni = 

an (NL. mahogoni), < W. Ind. or 
l S hogoni. Cf. acajoul.] 1, A tree, 


J 2-5 o qU ie 
fagni of Mahogany (Su 
f v the flower; é, the fruit. 
{RAG Ril 


= guage, oni, of the natural order Melia- 
Amg Mn the West Indies, Central America, 
qualitorida keys. Its importance lies in its 
bÊ Spe y 
ER P of the above tree. It combines a 
yranc¢ eae ae ` EEE 
P m color, beauty of grain, and suscepti- 
| All jth unusual soundness, uniformity. free- 
ness of dimen- 


Sigong, durabilit 
fie ait of i is restricted 
+) Ther re-making, work, ete., often in 
‘riend‘ieer. The quality of the timber varies 
| ms of its growth, exposed situations and 
i ding the finest. Mahogany with figured 
(agny d, and is obtained largely, but not 
ma` the San Domingo and Cuba wood, called 
kie . ¥% The Honduras mahogany, or bay- 
©. m the Bay of Campeachy, is more open- 
imensions, yielding logs 
The Mexican mahogany has 
similar to the last-named, and 
hing supply. $ 
{ning table, especially a dinner-table. 
© ~ve seen you three gentlemen with your 
; $] oganyin my humble parlor in the Marks. 
x & 1 Dickens, Master Humphrey’s Clock. 
PEI ayink. See the quotation. 
ae “tioned a curious liquor peculiar to his 
281 he Cornish fishermen drink. 
AST it is made of two parts gin and one part 
te eaten together. 
w Boswell, Johnson (ed. 1835), VIII. 53. 
ihogany. Same as Senegal mahogany.— Aus- 
ahogany, Eucalyptus marginata (see jarrah); 
calypts (as below) and species of the related 
ophora.— Bastard mahogany, in Jamaica, 
jatonia) apetala; in Australia, Eucalyptus mar- 
jarrah, and E. botryoides.— Ceylon mahoga- 
l as jack-wood.—Forest-mahogany, in New 
es and Queensland, Eucalyptus resinifera.— 
h mahogany. Same as sabicu.— Indian or 
n mahogany, Cedrela Toona, the toon-tree; 
a febrifuga, the Indian redwood, and Chick- 
Haris, the Chittagong-wood—both formerly 
T Swietenia.— Kentucky mahogany, a rare 
e Kentucky coffee-tree. See Gymnociadus.— 
ahogany. Same as canary-wood.—~~oun- 
‘any, a tree of the genus Cercocarpus, especial- 
tus and C. parvifolius; sometimes also same as 
birch.— Red mahogany. Same as forest-ma- 
penegal mahogany. See Khaya.— Swamp- 
, in New South Wales, Eucalyptus botryoides 
Susta.—White mahogany, in Jamaica, Antir- 
cata; in Australia, Eucalyptus pilularis, var. 
b, and E. robusta. A 
y-birch (ma-hog'a-ni-bèrch), n. The 
tch, Betula lenta. See birch. 
y-brown (ma-hog’a-ni-broun), n. A 
brown, the color of mahogany. 
'y-color (ma-hog’a-ni-kul*or), n A 
brown color resembling that of ma- 


They call it Mahonnett, n. 
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mahogany-gum (ma-hog’a-ni-gnm), n, Same 
as jarrah, a 
mahogany-tree (ma-hog’a-ni-tré),n. 1. Same 
as mahogany, 1. Henee—2, The dinner-table. 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 


Sheltered about 
The mahogany tree. 


Thackeray, The Mahogany Tree. 
mahoitre (ma-hoi’tr), n. [OF. mahoitre, ma- 
hoistre, maheustre, maheutre, maheurtre, ete.) 
A wadded and upraised 
shoulder (of a garment) in 
fashion during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Mahomedan (ma-hom’ ed- 
an), o. and n. See Moham- 
medan. 

Mahomedanism,n. See Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mahomedanize, v. See Mo- 
hammedanize. 

Mahometan (ma-hom‘et- 
an), a. and n. [Formerly 
also Mahumetan; < F. Maho- 
métan = Sp. Pg. Mahometa- 
no = It. Maomettano, < ML. 
* Mahometunus, of Mahom- 
ct, < Mahomet, in older E. 
Mahoun, Mahound, ete. (see 
Mahoun), now better Moham- 
med, in nearer agreement 
with the Ar. Muhammad, the 
Arabian prophet.] See Mohammedan (the form 
of the adjective now preferred). 

Mahometanism, x. See Mohammedanism. 

Mahometanize, v. See Mohammedanize. 

Mahometicalt,«. [Formerly also Mahumetical; 
as Mahomet + -ic-al.| Mohammedan. 

Tn one part of this Mosquita was a Librarie of fortie flue 
Mahumeticall books. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 270. 

Mahometism (ma-hom’et-izm), n. [Formerly 
also Mahumetism; < F. Mahométisme = Sp. Pg. 
Mahometismo =It. Maomettismo; as Mahomet + 
-ism.] Mohammedanism. [Rare.] 

Such as haue reuolted from the Faith to Mahumitisme. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 264. 

Mahometist (ma-hom’et-ist), n. [Formerly 
also Mahumetist; = Sp. Mahometisia; as Ma- 
homet + -ist.] A follower of Mahomet or Mo- 
hammed. [Rare.] 

This present Emperour his sonne . . . hath had great 
good suc in his warres, both against the Christians 
and also the Mahometists. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 324. 

Mahometry (ma-hom’et-ri), x. [< Mahomet 
(see Muhometan) + -ry. Ct. mammetry, mau- 
metry.| Mohammedanism. 

The sacrifices which God gave Adam’s sons were no 


dumb popetry or superstitious mahometry, but signs of 
the testament of God. 


Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 27. 
mahone (ma-hén’), n. [< F. mahonne = Sp. 
mahona = It. maona, < Turk. maghuna, a barge, 
lighter.] A large Turkish galley, barge, or 
transport of burden. 


Mahoitre. 


named after Bernard M’Mahon, a patron of 


botanical science.] A subgenus of the genus M 


-Berberis (which see). 


mahone. 


The number of the ships were these: 30 galliasses, 103 
gallies, as well bastards as subtill mahonnets, 15 taffours, 
20 fusts, 64 great ships, sixe or seuen gallions, and 30 gal- 
leres. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 78. 


Mahoun, Mahound (ma-houn’ or mia‘houn, 


ma-hound’ or mii’hound), n. [Sometimes also 
Machound; < ME. Mahoun, Mawhown, Mahun, 
Mahound, < OF. Mahon, Mahoms, Mahum, also 
Mahumet, Mahomet, now usually called Moham- 
med, < Ar. Muhammad: see Mohammedan. Cf. 
Macon, another form of the same word; ef. also 
mammet, maumet, ete.) 1t. Mahomet or Moham- 


med: an old form of the name of the Arabian 
prophet. 


The presence seems, with things so richly od 
The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pagod. 


Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 239. 


2. [l c.] A monster; a terrifying creature. 


A machound, a bugbeare, a raw-head and bloudie bone. 


There met hym this Mawhown, that was o mysshap, 
Euyn forne in his face, as he fle wold. 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.S.), 1. 7758. 


f Je cea, (ma-ya’sé-fi), n. 
8. The devil; an evil spirit: so called as con- -acea.] A group of spider- 
fused or identified, in the medieval mind, which maia 

regarded all heretics and false prophets as in- 
stigated by the devil. with Mahomet or Moham- maian ( 
med, the False Prophet. Compare maumet. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 


Ts 


mahout! (ma-hout’), n. 


[Dim. of mahone.] Same as_ 
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maian 


The deil cam’ fiddling through the town, 
An’ danced awa wi’ the exciseman, 
And ilka wife cries ~— “Auld Mahsun, 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man!” 

Burna, The Excieeman, 
4+. [Le.] An idol or pagan deity. See maumet. 
[< Hind. mahdat, the 
form, in the eastern provinces, of mahäwat, ma- 
havat, an elephant-driver.] Jn ithe Bast Indies, 
the keeper and driver of an elephant. 

Onr curiosity was aronsed by the eccentric movements 
of our elephant and the sudden excitement of his mahout, 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 63. 


mahout, n. [Origin not ascertained.] A coarse 


woolen cloth formerly manufactured in Eng- 
land and in the south of France, exclusively for 
export to the seaports of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly to Egypt. x 
mahovo (ma-ho’v6),n. [Etym.not ascertained.} 
A name given by Von Schubersky to his appli- 
cation of the fly-wheel to the locomotive. The 
fly-wheel in this invention is ponderons, and in running 
down grades it stores up surplus mechanical power gen- 
erated by the descent of the locomotive and train, to be in 
turn imparted to the driving-wheels in ascending a grade, 


thus aiding the engine in making its ascent. The inven- 
tion has not met with success. 


Mahratta (ma-rat'ä), n. One of arace of Hin- 
dus inhabiting western and central India, who 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
conquered and ruled many states, of which 
they formed a confederation, but which are 
now largely under British rule. They are Brah- 
mans in religion, but differ physically from other Hindus, 
and have adistinct Hindu dialect, the Mahratti (Marathi). 

mahsir, mahsur (mi’sér), n. [E. Ind] A 
cyprinoid fish, Barbus tor, occurring generally 
in the fresh waters of India, but of the largest 
size and most abundant in mountain and rocky 
streams. It resembles the European barbel in generic 
characters, but has much larger scales (25 to 27 along the 
lateral line), thick lips, often enlarged about the middle, 
and the maxillary barbels longer than the rostral and ex- 
tending to below the last third of the eye. Itis the great 
fresh-water game-fish of India, and reaches a large size, 
occasionally weighing 100 to 150 pounds. Also called ma- 
hasur, and by other forms of the word. S 

Mahu (mä’hö), n. [Perhaps a made name, like 
many other appellations of devils; but ci. Ma- 
houn, 3.\_ An appellation in Skhakspere of the 
devil as the instigator of theft. 

Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; . . . Hobbi- 
didance, prince of dumbness; Maku, of stealing. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 63. 

Mahumetant, ete. See Mahometan, ete. 

mahute (ma-h6i’),n. [OF. mahute, upper arm.] 
An arm; specifically, in falconry, that part of 
the wing in birds of prey which les close to the 
body. 
mahwa-butter (mii’wi-but’ér), n. A concrete 
oil obtained in India from the seeds of the 
mahwa-tree. It has about the industrial value of co- 
coanut-oil, and is useful for making soap; in India it is 


used for cooking and burning, and to adulterate ghee or 
clarified butter. 


mahwa-oil (mii’wii-oil), n. 
butter. 
mahwa-tree, mohwa-tree (mii’ wii-tré, m6’ wi- 


Same as mahwa- 


Mahonia (ma-ho’ni-i), n. (NL. (Nuttall, 1818), tré),”- [< E. Ind. mahwa or mohwa + E. tree.) 


e tree Bassia latifolia, 
aia (ma’yi), n. [NL., (Gr. paia, a large kind 
of crab, a particular use of paia, old woman, 
nurse, mother.] The typical genus of Maiide, 
founded by Lamarck in 1801. M. squinado is known 
as the sea-spider or spider-crab. The carapace is oval, with 


many projecting points on the sides an: 
long slim legs are beset with cirri. 
served crawling sluggishly in the 


alacean (ma-ya ‘sé 
maioidean, é 

; ma‘yan), a 
Same as maicid. 


a 


ast. 
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8580 maiden-meek 


doomed to be an old maid (or bachelor). (e) The way by which the corps 
[NL. ana s are changed into either sex was carried t th of an unmar 


Maianthemum 


7 Maianthemum (mi-yan’thé-mum), ae lapwing : from the fancy that old maid i 
(Wiggers, 1780), < Gr. paia, mother, + drdepov, ieee Sany, birds after death, [Loci 1, Eng.) (d) The er ere sheds aged Brave, 
ants of the common clam, Mya arena. {South of England.}—The Her maiden strewrinent; 
Of bell and burial. e s 


aflower.] A genus of lilinceous pl 
tribe Polygonater, characterized by 
flowers in a termi- 
nalraceme, 2-merous, 
and without a peri- 
anth-tube, the seg- 


having the Heliconian an) See Bere pore cia aad 
maidan (mi’dan), n. Lb ers n Persia anc 7 ae E arig 
India, a level open green or esplanade in or Se eee 7 t. [< maiden Han 
adjoining a town, serving for a parade-ground e enrol Aas en y manner; bene 
or for amusements of all sorts, but especially ely. [Rare.] Aave i 

_, formilitary exercises, horsemanship, and horse- 


For had TI may, di 
z: yden'd it, as 
Loath for to grant, but loathor (2s, 


ments spreading. They i ` 4 

are low herbs, with stn aan Sore) a Le Je child Bp. Hay, 2 et 

der creeping rootstocks, aid-c mad‘child), n. emale child; a ; ; 3 _ Be. Hall, gat eting 

two (rarely three) heart: TEA A š : maidenhair (ma’dn-har), n. ates ty 

shaped Jeaves, and small ae aay ; F 3 stay : genus 4 diantum, particularly 4° A fog: lit 

white flowers. There is A maid-child call'd Marina. Shak., Pericles, v. 3.6. yis, a native of North a aoe Ca amuse th 
[< ME. maiden, Europe, Asia, Africa, China South ig 

bet} 


maiden (ma’dn), n. and a. id 
mayden, meiden, magden, < AS. magden, meden A, pedatum, a native of Nort] \ 
h A 


(= OHG. magatin, mageti, MHG. magetin, ma- Canada southward, EHindusta Gy 
gedin, megetin, megedin, meitin), & maiden, with Manchuria. They grow in moi ny y 
fem. formative -en (see -en4), <meageth, a maid: are so called from the fine, hair-like soey ma A 
seo maid.] I. n. 1. A maid, in any sense ofthat fne black fibrous roots. Asplenium aks, or 
z : black or English maidenhair, rich 
word. Sce maid. 2. A stufi in use f . Tay 
2 a ee in use for garments j hi! 
Of bodi was he mayden clene. Havelok, 1. 995. century. Fairholt.—cola 1n the i ; 
This synne cometh ofte to hem that been maydenes,and Polytrichum commune a a maide; Mee 
eek to hem that been corrupt. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. mats. v 5 made into hiria Nig 


pat a single species, M. 
Canadense, one of the 
-plants known as false Solo- 
mon's-seal, found in moist 
woods throughout the 
temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 
maid (mid),”. [< ME. 
maide, mayde, meide, 
artly a shortened 


ey 


‘orm of maiden (see 
maiden), partly from : 2 : t i ; 
earlier ME. magth, < 3 A, 3 oF lgo HE the brides maidens, aE n. See Briza na 
AS. mageth, mægth (= ~ 5% 7 And we'll go tak a cance, 4, maidenhair-tree (mā’ dn-hir-trs 

, Fair Janet (Child's Ballads, 1. 91). gingko (which see), tré), n 


Flowering Plant of Maranthemum 


a me. Canadense. a, Nowers è, fmit. 9, An animal or a thing that is young, new, “so called from ie 

gith, megeth, maged = D. meid, maagd = MLG. ine perience matri d OS ae Speci fenlly resemblance of its 

maget, LG. magd = OHG. magad, macad, MHG. stake. (6) A fortress that has never been taken. o In leaves to the pin- 

a maget, meit, G. magd, maid = Goth. magaths), cricket, an over in which no nules of the maiden- 
a maid, virgin, a fem. form with formative -th, runs are made. Seeover. hair fern. Although L 

equiv. to mag, mage, B. may, maid, fem. cor- 3. The last handful of but one species, Ginkgo = 

responding to magu, & son, még, a kinsman, E. corn cut down by the biloba, DOM CRISES wo EAN 

seer sod mays, mays.) <1. A young unmar- e oa atari. 1b $e aE sere i | 

ried woman; a girl; specifically, a girl of mar- is dressed up with rib- the Jurassic and even 

riageable age, but applied, usually with little or bons. [Scotch.J—4. A further back, a large 

some other qualifying term, to a female child of wisp of straw put into namber oi fossil species 

: any age above infancy: as, a maid, or a little omg kaoa To 

maid, of ten summers. 


a hoop of iron, used by with the leaves much 
And bytwyne Citie and the seyd Chirche ys the flod flo- 


a blacksmith in water- more lobed than in the 
ing his fire. Jamieson. living species, becom- 
ridus, where the fayer mayd shuld a ben brent. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 


ing digitate and passing 
But communed only with the little maid, 


[Scoteh. ] —5. An in- insensibly into still more 
strumentofcapitalpun- archaic types, Baiera, Leaf of Maidenhaintres eo =. 
Who pleased her with a babbling heedlessness z ae 
Which often lured her from herself. Maiden, Museum of the Society 


ishment formerly used. Jeanpaulia, Trichopitys, (Ginkgo bilba). : 
It consistedof a loaded blade ete; E 
orax which moved ingrooves maidenhead (ma‘dn-hed), 7. [(ME. mayin 


Tennyson, Guinevere. f Antiquaries, Edinburgh. in a fra ab en fe : P i 
a especial 2 ia o e ich: ahe abont osen Teer hede, meidenhed, var. of maidenhood.] 1 Yi 
kas edl VECETSES yonne WEE WO tothe top of the frame and then let fall, severing the ginity; maidenhood. i) 
preserved her virginity; a virgin. victim’s head from his body. : = By my troth and maidenhead aie 
nner Vona yon not wean 6. A mallet for beating linen, used in washing. I would not be a ee à Va 
that she were a maid, i aid: 7 Shak: IIL, 89° = 
By these exterior shows? But she is none. ae eet png a maid; belonging to the 24 Newness: freshness; neien ett es 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 40. ' virgins. . Newness; freshness; Cipla (aaa 
St. Aman who has always RRS noai His maiden sister and his orphan niece, whom he . . . first of a thing. 3 
J -used to boast of as the only women he had ever seen who The maidenhead of our affairs. 4 
I zo wel the Apostel was a mayde. were well broken in and bitted to obedience. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 
'haucer, Prol. to W ife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 79. Scott, Antiquary, li. Then came home to my fire ihe maidenhead of recni 
He was clene mayde imartred with the same maydenes. Nor was there one of all the nymphs that royed half bushel [of coals}. Sif} 
Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon, Y. 69. o er Mopin amid the maiden throng 3. The hymen or vacinal membrane; regardi , 
: 5 2 z ore favour’d once. * Serer i ; 
4. A female servant 01 attendant char ged with Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 513 as the physical proof of virginity.—4t The 
j domestic duties: usually with a specific desig- 2, Of or pertaining t saree 2 using of anything. ; es 
PA ~ nation, as a housemaid, chambermaid, nurse- naden vE, EE UO CENE to maids: as, A chaine of goldo that cos se 
maid, a maid of all work, ete. See the com- ae ore apes money, wherof because he wou a 
pounds, and phrases below. Now. by oe Bonome yet as pure z ar yanng pine e, he presentl 
Reet ett eoor the flags, she = y, I protest, 5 10 Sn h’sshop. Greene, Conny Cate 
y maid to fetch it. 5 E: ne sentner 3. Li SND Sie $ i L., V. 2. 351. Maidenhead spoon, 2 spoon having a small fi i 
$ a a erida y sevei . Like a maid in any respect; virginal; chaste. Virgin forming the end or ‘ head” of the han j 
To IA EAA even. y Tndaedeiienem: Hı reat College and Corporation Plate i 
Bothwell (Child's Ballads, T. 159). Of no more subtle master under heaven maidenhood (ma’dn-hid), 2. 
he had 3 Than is the maiden passion for a maid, hode; < maiden + -hood.| 1. 
She had no maids to stand Not only to keep down the base i j i i 
Gold-clothed on either hand. Navoulyst EE he babe in maD eek amaid or maiden; the state 0 
5. One of 5 E ar onna MI- A Young; fresh; new; hitherto aed os fema R a denhood 
5. of various fishes. (a) The : SD See aie By P nd, for the modest love of maiden 
eo skate: (a) The female of sev- unused; unsullied; unstained. Bids me not sojourn with these armed mey 
Full bray p Oh, whither shall I fly? Fairfan, t dh 
When fay Stalls with double Store are Jaid e E To her, perpetual maidenhood 
Saa Be ar s a ; I etual maidenhoot 
gi y P, the broad-finn'd Maid. Shak., 1 Hen. IY., v. 4. 133. And unto me no second friend. riam; 
c ! 
Tennyson, M Mae 


ey Gay, Trivia, ii. 414. = 5 
2: 2 A due proportion of maiden—i. e. pure—chlorine, and ON Wrashners [R J 
. Freshness; newness. are. 
? 


@ The thornback ray. Also cal 7 i spent” Sedi 
®©) pe) the Peer A eee i aie aria “spent” gas—gas mixed with steam —should be used. 
red-back L inke Lantus collurio, (6) The wryneck, ` Spons! Encyc. Manuf., T. 460. The ireful bastard Orleans— that drew Diet 
_ Iynz torquilla.—Lady’s maid, a female servant em- maon assize, an assize of a court for the trial of crim- Trom thee, my boy, and had the maiden 
oyed to attend to the personal wants of a woman.— ‘228 in Great Britain at which there are no criminal Of thy first fight —I soon encountered q i 
cases to be tried. In the eighteenth century and previ- Shak., 1 Hen. Wp 


a a ae ines arema pau who does vous of ously the name was given t Caen 
every za c who performs general - E o any assize at which i i 5 f ik 
I — Maid of honor. (a) À woman coy sool bith was condemned to die. It is usual at sigh AES to pre: maiden-like (ma’dn-lik), a. Tikoa 
ng membershipsin a royal household as an atten- ae ine judue witha pair of white gloves. — Maiden bat- SE. 

e, a first contest, maidenliness (ma/dn-li-nes), %: 


= dant on a princess or the queen. While technically in 3 
; actual attendance is either divided as A maiden battle, then? Shak., T. and C., iv. 5.87. of being maidenly; behavior t 


latter's odee d attenda 
iol among he sereral malas oi Jonon ovis inlet Maiden duck. Seo dul®— Maidon fortress afoes; Aid; Modesty; gentleness: gd 
“ht maids of honor are now regularly ch that has never been captured.— Maiden handt, a hand maidenly (ma’ dn-li [< maiden 
eo nihasa. 00 TE FA eat as yet unstained with blood. Z 7- ibs y | moth C reser’ 
rs LEE ot oe A oa This hand of mi Noemorg ganep modest; a 
E AONE, Lace Is yet a maiden and an innocent en a Lyke to Aryna, maydenly of porte: 
to be made according to a recipe Not painted-with the crimson spots of blood. Skelton, Garland et 
Shak., K. John, iv. 9. 259, What a maidenly man-at-arms are Yen. Wa 
Maiden name, the family name of a married woman be- Shak., 2 aidot 
m 


has brought down a girl from London, fore her marriage; the surname of a maiden.— Maiden maidenly (ma’ dn-li), adv. [$ 
ee eee Ra mstentis mainers ee 
rer, — e’s first speech; i 
sunmarried beyond the first speech of a new member in a EMS oie eae state] meek (ma‘dn-mél ), a M 
= a’dn-mek), & ; 


the money contended for in a race between young horses COMES or is natural to a maiden. 


f persons with a 
s being thrown that haye never run before.— Maiden strewmentst, T was courteous, every phrase wel 


d that playerin flowers and evergreens strewed in the path of a young As man’s could be; yet maiden-metK 
2 Deis Tennyso” a 


couple on their way to church to be married, or on the Concealment, 


3 screw, 
3. H. Knight. 


gi 
itho natural order Anacardiacew, 


‘an indelible black dye. 


-blush (ma‘dnz-blush), n. 1. A deli- 


k variety of rose. 

sydens-blush commixt with jessimine, 

d Herrick, The Invitation, 
ill geometrid moth, Ephyra punctaria, 

upt (ma’dn-ship), x. [< maiden + 

Maidenhood. Fuller. 

-honesty (mā’dnz-on”es-ti), n. 
*yower, Clematis Vitalba. Britten and 
ying. Plant Names. [Some have sup- 
> plant honesty to be meant. See hon- 


The 


ichaelmass all the hedges about Thickwood (in 
‘Colerne) are (as it were) hung with mayden’s 

ch lookes very fine. 
ey's Wi S. Royal Soc., P- 120, (Halliwell.) 
kate (mā’dn-skāt), n. Same as maid, 


ongued (ma’dn- tungd), a. 
id gentle in speech as a girl. 
qualities were beauteous as his form, 

_praiden-tongued he was. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 100, 
ridowed (mii’dn-wid’6d), a. Widow- 
still a virgin. [Rare.] 
ut I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
$ Shak., R. and J., iii. 2. 135. 


[< maid + -hood.] 


Sweet- 


| Qnad’hud), 2 
‘od; virginity. 
ño, by the r 


of the spring, 
4uidhood, honour, truth, 
> thee, 


Mle 


and everything, 
Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 162, 


[Proy. 


A little maid. Halliwell. 


d maydly men, 
tand weake. 


blish Morris she is called 
ntly Maid Marian, 
3 imeans Lady of 


simply The Lady, or 
a name which, to our ap- 
the May, and nothing more. 

¢ Child's Ballads, Int., p. xxviii. 
+ of dance; a morris-dance or Moor- 


_orrice-dancers danced a maid-marian with a 
pe. 


Sir W. Temple. 
\e-meadow (mad’oy-the-med’6), n. 
_ pirea Ulmaria, of the natural order 


\(mad’pal), a. Having the delicate 
plexion of a maid or girl. [Rare.] 


omplexion of her [England's] maid-pale peace 
Aignation. Shak., Rich. TI., iii. 3. 98, 


ant (mad’sér’vant), n. A female ser- 


venth day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
ut not do any work, thou, . . . nor thy maid- 


Ex. xx. 10. 
smi-u’tik), a. and n. [< Gr. uausv- 
> for midwifery (fem. HQLEVTLKA, Se. 
wrt of midwifery), < paetecbar, act as 
paia, an old woman, a nurse, mid- 
a. Serving to assist or facilitate 
ence, in the Socratic method (see 
n bringing forth, in a metaphori- 
rving to educe or elicit, [Rare.] 
part of midwifery: applied by Socra- 
nethod he pursued in Investigating 
ng truth; intellectual midwifery. 


eliciting from a person interrogated such 


+d by successive stages to the conclusion de- 
terrogator, 


side of the Socratic method is the maieutic 
tic or obstetric art). Socrates likened him- 
o his mother Phenarete, who was a mid- 
if no longer able to bear thoughts himself, 
lite able to help others to bear them, as well 
sh those that were sound from those that 
J. H. Stirling. 


al), a. [< maieutic + -al.] 
leutic. : 


Same as meiny. 
gër), a. and n. [< F. maigre, lean, 
rr; as a noun, lean meat, food other 


mā-ü’ti-k 


In mech., the in- 
The outer 


k), n. A kind of pink, 
imes called meadow- 


A West In- 
olia or C. den- 


It 
(viscid juice, which on exposure to air 


3581 


than meat (faire maigre, abstain from meat): 
seo meager, the E. form of the word.) I.a. 1. 
Made neither of flesh-meat nor with the gravy 
of flesh-meat: applied to the dishes used by 
Roman Catholics during Lent and on the days 
on which abstinence from fi 


esh-meat is enjoin- 
ed.—2. Of or pertaining to a fast or fast-day. 
— Maigre day, in the Rom, Cath. 


Ch., one of the days on 
which the use of flesh at, or of food prepared with the 
juice of flesh-meat, is di lowed. 


It happened to be a maigre-day. 


Walpole, To Mann, July 31, 1743. 
II, n. An acanthopterygian fish of the genus 

Sciena, specifically S. aguila, a large and very 

powerful fish common in the Mediterranean 
and occasionally taken on the British coasts. 
It is remarkable for making a whirring noise as it moves 
through the water. The name is sometimes extended to 
the Scienide, Also meager, shade-fish, bar, and bubbler. 

Mmaihemt,7. See mayhem. 

Maiide (mi‘yi-dé), n. pl. ENL., < Maia + 
A family of short-tailed, stalk-eved, de 
crustaceans, typified by the genus 
responding more or less 
wards’s tribe Muiens of hi 
the spider-crabs. 


-ide.] 
capod 
Maia, and cor- 
exactly to Milne-Ed- 
s family Oryrhyncha; 
These maioids have long legs, the 
spiny carapace nearly always longer than broad, and the 
rostrum usually two-horned. The common sea-spider, 
Maia squinado, is a characteristic example. The genera 
are numerous, and the limits of the family vary with dif- 
ferent writers. See cut at Maia. Also Maide, Maiade. 
maik1, n. A Scotch spelling of make?. 
maik?, make (māk), n. (Cf. mag3.] A half- 
penny. [Scotch and Eng. slang. ] 
maill (mal), n. [< ME. maile, male, maille, 
maylle, < OF. maile, maille, a link of mail, a 
mesh of a net, F. maille, link of mail, a mesh, 
stitch, = Pr. malha = Sp. malla = Pg. malha 
= It. maglia, link of mail, mail, stitch, < L. 
macula, a spot, speck, hole, mesh of a net: 
see macle, mackle, macula. Tn def. 1, the orig. 
sense, the E. word may possibly be in part due 
to AS, mal, m@l, aspot: see molel.] 1}. A spot; 
especially, a spot or speck on a bird’s feather; 
hence, a spotted or speckled feather. 
The moorish-fly : made with the body of duskish wool; 
and the wings made of the blackish mail of the drake. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 101. 
2+. In armor, a ring, link, or scale on a coat of 
mail. See def. 3. 
Of his anantaile wyth that stroke carf wel many a maylle. 

Sir Ferumbras, 1. 624. 
J, nayles or lytle plates in an haberieon or 

Cooper, 1584. 
es, especially and almost 
of metal, used as a defense against 
weapons; a kind of armor, specifically called 
chain-mail, composed of rings of metal, inter- 
linked as in a chain, but extended in width as 
well as in length. Chain-mail seems to have been in- 

A troduced into the Roman 

É army in imitation of the 

Gauls, and was much 
worn under the later em- 
pire. It was the favor- 
ite armor in Europe dur- 
ing the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, but was 
slow of fabrication and 
expensive. Itwasofthree 
kinds: (1) that in which 
the rings kept their shape 
by their stiffness alone, 
and which was therefore 
very heavy; (2) that in 


which the links were riv- 
eted and forged; (3) that in which each link was braced 


across by a small bar—a rare form. See hauberk, chausses, 
banded mail (under banded?), gusset, and eamail. 
He put a silk cote on his backe, 
And mat of manye a fold. 
Old Robin of Portingale (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 38). 
Some wore coat armour, imitating scale: 
And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 27. 
4. By extension, armor of any sort. 
To teach that right is more than might, and justice more 
than mail! Whittier, Brown of Ossawatomie. 
Henee—5. Any defensive covering, as the 
shell of a lobster or a tortoise. 
His clouded Wail the Tortoise shall resign, 
And round the Rivet pearly Cireles shine. 
Gay, The Fan, iii. 157. 
6. Naut., 2 square utensil composed of rings 
interwoven like network, formerly used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and white 
cordage.—'7. In weaving, a small metal eye or 
suide-ring in a heddle, through which the warp 
is threaded. 
The essential fares ot the Deddls are the eyes, loops, 
or mails through which the warp is threadi 
5 Encye. Brit., XXIV. 464. 
8. That part of a clasp which receives the 
spring. Halliwell. — Banded mail, Sce banded2.— 


Squame [L. 
coate of fense, 


3. A fabric of mesh 
exclusively 


z 


Coatof Chain-mail (Hauberk), and 
detail of same. 


mailable 


Cap of mail. Same as coif of mail.— Coat of mail 


See ecat?.— Coif of mail. See erif.—Edgewise mail. 
Same as edye-mail,— Glove of maii Same as gaunteti, 
1.— Hose of mail. Same as chausecs, 2.-—House of mail. 
See houze?.— Inter mall, Same as choin-mail, 
See def. 3. 7} 


mail! (mal), v. t. [< maill, n. 
stain. [Old Eng. and Seotch.} 

Mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling wean that was hurt 
zome gate, Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvif, 
2. To put mail upon; dress in mail- a ex- 

(see 


$ 
tension, to proteet with 
xcept in the past par- 


1. To spot or 


armor of any kin 
maill, n., 4): hardly used e 
ticiple. See mailed. 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar ait, 
Up to the ears in blood. 

Shak., 1 Hen, IV., iy. 1. 116, 
Methinks I should not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in shame, with papers on my back. 

Shak., 2Hen. VL, ii 4. 31. 
‘Whereas those warlike lérds 

Lay mail'd in armour, girt with ireful swords, 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 4. 
Hence—3. To pinion or fasten down, as the 
wings of a hawk 


Prince, by your leav 
And mai 


ART} 


e, I'll have a circingle, 
you, likea hawk. 


Beau. and FL, Philaster, v. 
mail? (mal), n. [< ME. male = MD. macle, D. 
maal = G. malle, < OF. male, malle, a bag, wal- 
let, portmanteau, F. malle, a peddlers basket, a 
trunk, mail (post), mail-coach, = Sp. Pg. mala, 
a bag, trunk, < ML. mala, a bag; prob. of Cel- 
tie origin, < Ir. and Gael. mala — Bret. mal, a 
bag, sack; but the Rom. and Celtie forms may 
be from the Teut.; cf. OHG. malaha, malha, 
MHG. malhe, a saddle-bag, a wallet; Icel. malr, 
a knapsack. The ult. origin is undetermined.] 
1t. A bag, sack, or other receptacle for the con- 
yeyance or keeping of small articles of personal 
property or merchandise, especially the cloth- 
ing or other baggage of a traveler, the equip- 
ments of a soldier, ete. 
A mate tweyfold on his eroper lay; 
It semede that he cariede yt array + 
Al light for somer rood this worthy man. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, E 13. 


See that my mails, with my vestments, be sent to the 
monastery of Saint Mary's. Scott, Monastery, xxii. 
Specifically—2. A bag for the conveyance of 
letters, papers, ete., particularly letters for- 
warded from one post-office to another under 
governmental authority and care; a mail-bag. 
—3. A mass or assemblage of mail-matter- 
collectively, the letters, papers, ete., conveyed 
by post; the matter sent in any way through 
the post-office.—4, The person by whom or the 
conveyance by which the mail is carried; hence, 
the system of transmission by public post; pos- 
tal conveyance: as, to send a package by mail; 
news received through the mail. 

In the west of England particularly, the mail (coach) acts 
as a regulator, just as the sun on the hills acts as a ther- 
Inometer. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 124. 

To put in the 


Mail axle. Seeazle. 
mail? (mal), v. t. [< mail2, al 

the post-office for 
; post: as, to maila letter. 


mail; send by mail; put into 
transmission by mail 
mails} (mal), n. [< ME. maile, maille, < OF. 
maille, maaille, meaille (F. maile), f., mail, m., 
a coin, a halfpenny (see def.), medaille, a coin 
(medal): see medal. In def. 2 a particular use, 
like penny in a similar sense, for ‘money paid,’ 
‘tax, hence ‘rent’] 1. A small coin of billon 
or silver current in France from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. Tt had half the value 
of the denier. Sometimes called obole.—2, 
Rent; hence, payment at a fixed rate, as the 
rent or annual payment formerly extorted 


the border robbers. Compare blackmail. [Old 
Seoteh.] 


the reign of Ed- 
the rents of real atata do tig 
e rents o estate due from 

tenant to the lord, whether in money or in. anes 


[< OF. mail, maill, mal, maul, 
F. mail, < L. malleus, a mall, ere see mallt.j 
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See mail-bag. 
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4. A broad expanse, as of space or light: 
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Now, specifically — () The expanse of ocean; j 
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lost any part of his body, 


„y of Sociol., P- 257. 
in modern usage, defensively 


By the ancien 
man, whereby he 
to lose the like part. 


=Syn. Mangle, etc. 


was the mail-cla. — 


2. By extension, 


I cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main, 
Desery a sail. Shak., Othello, ita 


A continental stretch of land; a continent; themay. | 


elad in armor. 


(mal’koch), n- (as technically 


[Also mayhem 
< ME. maim, 


maim (mam), ^. 
formerly mahim; 


A coach that con- 
used in law), 


mail-coach 


as distinguished from islands. / 


Travelling the maine of poore Slavonia, ... he cam | 
to Grates in Steria. Capt. John Smith, True Travels Li ! 
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hrough injury, 


voys the publi 


Mail-coaches, which maym, maihem, ma 


mahain (ML. ma 
nium), a maim, 
= It. magagna, a 
1. A disabling woun 
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as a limb; a cripp 


others, come not to me. 
More, To H. Walpole, 1788. 
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ble in fight or 


The fillet should be at least 
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6. The thick part of meat. 


earmor like 


mily Agonid@. A perilous gash, 


2 inches wide in the case! 
Elect. Rev. (Amer), I. 21 


Halliwell. (Prov., 


Eng. |—For the main, in the main, for the most part; 
in the greatest part; on the whole.— Hydraulic main. 


ald’chéks), n. pl. 
term translating 


-cheeks (mald'e 
ards or cottoids: a 
ques cuirassees. 


laws, hold these degrees of 
battery, maim, and death. 
Duels, 1613, Works, XI. 406. 


The law of England, and all 
injury to the person, 
Bacon, Charge co 


2. See the quotation, and mayhem. 


See hydraulice.— With might and main. 
main? (man), a. [< ME.*main, mayr, 


Game as addressing-machine. 


See might!. | 
(a) partly 


< Icel. meginn, megn, main, strong, mighty = 
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mis not, according to the better use, 2 
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the third and fourth cen- 
similar hood was worn 
the time of their sub- 


Hence—3. A hurt or wound in general; an 
injury. [Now rare.] 
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ffor now I se well th 


reat, < L. magnus, great, akin to ©! 
yah-), great, AS. micel, great, E. me 
seo mickle, much. From.L. magr us a 
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in size or degree; vast; 
ful; important. 
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7. Chausses of mail. 
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wounded desperately ! 
Magnetick Lady, ili. 3. 


2, The conventional 
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A noble author estee 
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Eccles. Polity, vil. 24. 
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A table used 


In a minister, ignorance and 


maim; nor is it held a thin 


ling-ta’bl),”. A 
ing or distrib maimedly (ma’med-li), adv. 
It is fitted defective man 


T rather leaue if ont altogether then presume to 


Hakluyt's Voyages, 
The condition 
2. Principal; prime; 
or principal importance : as, 
was to please. 


To maintaine the main 
their wives or friends. 


ciently urge them, in these most a ne ve C0 


t (mi’mon-ist); n. 
) many. 


[Early mod. E. also maine, 


le, Be 
real 
te.) it! 
hence, strone) p 


Thes Messangers met with & mayn knigi | 
his nome. 


A derf mon to dem, & Delon hi ne 

Destruction of Troy Œ- E: T. Sh | 

I may seem ere 1 

At first to make a main offence in ma ne | 

p. Jonson, VOR 
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How dare you, sirrah, ’gainst 50 main arr” | 

S man of so much noble note and ponow 1 

Put up this base complaint ee the Mill 

Fletcher and Rowley; N p : i 

Lastly, the use of all unlawful arts is 720° oy Lem) 

y M Lord Brooke, Huey i 

Themselves invaded next, and on PIZA 
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chief; leadité in € 
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Greene, Com sal 
wares 1 Wa Man who Sr i 4 

Count Olivares is the ma 2 va aed geite é / 


. matte 
Men who set their Minds on mai a eon 
Milton 

The extinction of his [the kings] influ 


was the main end to be attained: yer 
Lecky, 208 


in, mayn, < AS. mægen, power, 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


j 
» 


vater- or gas-pipe running | - 


main 
3. Principal or chief in size or extent; largest; 
consisting of the largest part; most important 
by reason of size or strength: as, the main tim- 
bers of a building; the main branch of a river; 
the main body of an army. 
This was a main Blow to Prince Lewis, and the last of 
his Battels in England. Baker, Chronicles, p- 78. 
The main Baitel was led by the King himself, 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 170. 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest r aL 
Shak., As 


S, 

on Like it, iii. 5. 103, 
4, Full; undivided; sheer: now used chiefly in 
the phrases main strength, main force. 

But I hope with my hond & my hard strokes, 


Thurgh might of oure mykell goddes, & of mayn strenght, 
Thy body to britton vnto bale dethe, 


Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 7965. 
A man of my lord cardinal’s, by commission and main 
power, took ’em from me. Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 2. 7. 
By the main assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorced. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 1. 31. 
put the wars likewise upon main force and 
Bacon, Vicissitude of Things (ed. 1887), 
5. Naut., belonging to or connected with the 
principal mast in a vessel.—6. “Big”; angry. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
Observing Dick look’d main and blue. 
Collins's Miscellanies (1762), p. 13. (Halliwell.) 
Main chance. Sce chance.—Main course. See course}, 
18.— Main deck. See deck, 2.— Main guard, a body of 
soldiers told off for the guard-mounting of the day or night, 
from which sentinels and pickets are taken.— Main sea, 
See sea, 
main” (min), adv. [< main®,a. Cf. mighty, pow- 
erful, similarly used.] Mightily; exceedingly; 
extremely. [Prov. Eng.] 
Why, it's main jolly, to be sure. 
Sheridan (7), The Camp, i. 2. 
A draught of ale, friend; for I'm main dry. Foote. 
main? (miin),2. [< ME. mayne, < OF. main, the 
hand, F. main, the hand, a hand at cards; the 
lead at cards, also hand (lit. and in various de- 
rived senses), = Pr. man=Sp. mano = Pg. mão 
=It. mano = Ir. man, mana,< L. manus,the hand, 
also a stake at dice (and in many other derived 
senses): prob. < y ma, measure. The deriva- 
tives of L. manus are very many: manacle, 
manage, manège, manifest, maniple, manipulate, 
manner, manual, manufacture, manumit, manu- 
script, cte., manure, maneuver, mainor, aman- 
uensis, ete., mainprise, mainpernor, maintain, 
ete] 1+. A hand. 
Saynt Elyn hit made with noble mayne, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 180. 
2f. A hand at dice; a throw of the dice at haz- 
ard. 


They did 
valour. 


Were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 47. 
First a maine at dice, and then weele eate. 
Marston, What you Will, iv. 1 
8. A match at eock-fighting. 

The Welch main, which was the most sanguinary form 
of the amusement, appears to have been exclusively Eng- 
lish, and of modern origin. In this game as many as six- 
teen cocks were sometimes matched against each other at 
each side, and they fought till all on one side were killed. 
The victors were then divided and fought, and the process 
was repeated till but a single cock remained. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iy. 600. 
4. A banker’s shovel for coin. 
maint (man), v. t. [By apheresis for amain?.] 
To furl: said of sails. 

‘Thanne he made vs to mayne, that ys to sey stryk Downe 

ower sayles. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 


When it is a tempest almost intolerable for other ships, 
and maketh them main all their sails, these [carackes] hoist 
“up theirs, and sail excellently well. 

T. Stevens (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 132). 
main}, v. ¢. An obsolete variant of maim. 
maina (mani), n. [< Hind. maina, a starling.] 

1. A kind of bird. See mina? and Eulabes.—2. 
[cap.] A genus of birds: same as Eulabes. B. R. 
Hodgson, 1836. Also Mainatus (R. P. Lesson, 
1831). 

Sai bean (man’bém), n. Naut., the deck- 
beam under the forward side of the main-hatch, 
on which the official tonnage and number of 
the vessel are by the United States statute re- 
quired to be marked. On river-steamers it is 
considered to be the beam under the after side 
of the starboard forward hatch. : 

main-boom (man’bém), n. The spar which ex- 
tends the foot of a fore-and-aft mainsail. 

main-brace (man’bras), n. Naut., the brace 
attached to the main-yard. See bracel, 9.—To 
Splice the main-brace, in naut. slang, to serve out an 
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allowance of spirits to a ship's company; indulge in drink- 
ing spirits. 

main-chocks (min‘choks),n. pl. The first set 
of chocks or strips of wood at the head of a 
whale-boat, nailed to the upper strake, form- 
ing the groove through which the line passes. 

main-couple (man’kup‘l),2. In arch., the prin- 
cipal truss in a roof. 

main-deck (man‘dek), n. In merchant ships, 
that part of the upper deck which lies between 
the forecastle and the poop; in men-of-war, the 
deck n below the spar-deck; the gun-deck. 
See deck, 2. 

main-de-fer (mai-dé-fer’).n. [F.: main, hand; 
de, of; fer, iron.) A defensive appliance for 
the hand and arm used in the tournaments 
and tilting-matches of the sixteenth century. 
Especially —(a) A solid piece of fron extending from the 
elbow-joint to the tips of the fingers of the left arm, 


like a shield, to protect that part of the arm which was 
not covered by the tilting-shield. The hand behind it 
was free to hold the reins, being clothed in asi. sle glove 
of leather or similar material. (b) A gauntlet for the right 
hand, fastening with hook and staple or the like, so that 
the hand could not be opened, nor the weapon grasped in 
it be dislodged. 


Maine law. See law). 

maine-portt (mān'põrt), n. In old Eng. law, a 
small duty or tribute, commonly of loaves of 
bread, which in some places the parishioners 
brought to the rector in lieu of small tithes. 

mainfult (man‘ful), a. 
Sul; < maint + -ful.] Powerful. 


main-hatch (man’hach), n. Naut., a hatch just 


forward of the mainmast. 
main-hold (man‘hdld), n. 
a ship’s hold which lies near the main-hatch. 
mainland (man‘land), n. 
principal land, as distinguished from islands. 


It is in Grece, and the Turkes mayne lande lyeth within 


„ij. or „iij. myie of theym. 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 


They landed on the mainland north of the haven. 


E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 124. 
mainlander (mān’lan-äċr), n. One who dwells 


on the mainland. {Rare.] 


The mainlanders and the islanders could not take the 
preliminary step of agreeing upon a place where they 
Palfrey, Hist. New Eng., IL 359. 
In mach., in the 
usual parallel motion, the link that connects 
the end of the beam of a steam-engine to the 


should meet. 
main-link (mānlingk), n. 


piston-rod. 


mainly (man‘li), adv. [< main2, a., + -ly2.] 14. 
By main strength; strongly; forcibly; firmly. 


Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen. 


2+. Greatly; to a great degree; mightily. 


When a suspect doth catch once, it burns mainly. 
Middleton, The Witch, iv. 


Still she eyes him mainly. Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4. 
3. Chiefly; principally: as, he is mainly occu- 


pied with domestic concerns. 


mainprizers 
Moos'lims of Arabian origin have, for many centuries, Writs of law and to pursue the Kin: 


mainly composed the population of Egypt. 


E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 29. 


They are Spaniards mainly in their love of revolt. 


Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 181. 


the prow; in four-masted ships it is the second mast fro 
thé"bow.— Mainmastman, a seaman stationed to atte 
to and keep in order the ropes about the mainmast. 


main-pendant (min’pen’dant), n. 


mainpernablet (man ’ pér-na-bb), a. 


[< ME. maynful, mein- 


Naut., that part of 


The continent; the 


Marlowe, Tamburlaine, L, i 1, Mainpriset, Mainprize} (man’priz), v. t. 


How like a sheep-biting rogue, taken 7 the manner, — 

And ready for the halter, dust thon look now! 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 

To be taken with the mainor, to be taken or caught 

with the stolen property in hand. “a 

The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner. SSR 

Shak., La Va Lus o Le DM. 

Even as a theife that Is taken with the manner that he 

stealeth, Latimer, Sermons, p. 116. (Nures y >: 
A thief taken with the mainour, that is with the thing 
stolen upon him in manu, might, when so detested fa- 


grante delicto, be brought into conrt, arraigned, gues tr : 


withont indictment, Blackstone, Coni, 


; Nauta, & 
piece of stout rope fixed to the top of the main- 
mast under the shrouds on each side, and having 
an iron thimble spliced into an eye at the lower 
end to receive the hooks of the A an (Core 
(AF.) mainprenable, < mainprendre, take sure- 
ty: see mainprise, mainpernor.) In law, capable 
of being admitted to give surety by mainper- 
nors; proper to be mainprised; bailable. 
mainpernort, mainpernourt Gus eee n, 
[Early mod. E. also mayneperner; < ME. main- 
pernour, meinpernour, maynpurnour,< OF .( AF.) 
mainpernour, mainparnour, mainprenor, main- 
preneur, © mainprendre, take surety: see main- 
prise.) In law, a surety for a prisoners ap- 
pearance in court at a future da: '; one who 
gives mainprise for another: differing from bail 
in that the mainpernor could not imprison or 
surrender the prisoner before the day appoint- 
ed. See mainprise. 
Whan Cryste schall schewe his woundys wete, 
Than Marye be oure maynpurnoure! 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii, 38, f. 5. (Halliwell y 
To compel them to find surety of their bi 
guthclent NAE, of pag be anaie (eee 
default be found in such Feitors and Vagahonds, 
Laws of Richa~? IT, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants 
s {and Vagrancy, p. 59. 


Thou knowest well ynough that Iam thy pledge, borowe, 
and mayneperner, 


Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. TV., fol. 12. (Narea,y 
main-pin (man’pin),». A pin upon which the 
fore axle of a Wagon turns in locking. [Prov. 
Eng.) 
majin-post (man’pést), n. 
ship. 
mainpriset, mainprizet (man'priz), 7. [< ME. 
mainprise, meynprise, < OF. (AF.) mainprise, 
meinprise, surety, bail,< mainprendre, take sure- 
ty, < main, hand, + prendre, take: see prizel.] 
In law: (a) Surety; bail. é 
He shall, for his offence, pay the sum of two shillings. or 
else be utterly excluded for ever, without bail or mainprize, 
English Gilds (E. E. T. $.) p. 291. 
They are not bailable, 


They stand committed without bail or Laie ilie 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. 


(b) Deliverance of a prisoner on security for 
his appearance at a future day. 
“God wot,” quath Wisdam, “that weore not the beste; 
And he amendes make let meynprise him haue; 
And beo berw of his bale and huggen him bote.” 


The stern-post of a 


(c) A writ formerly directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties (called mainper- 


him go at large. This writ is now gen 
superseded by bail and habeas corpus. 


mainprise, n.] To suffer to go at 
prisoner, on his finding sureties or m: 


ə, nors for his appearance ata future day. p 
prizert (mān'prīi-zèr), n. A 


mainprisert, m: 


surety; a mainpernor. 


oath, and found ï sureties t 
emi 
Holland, tr. of Cami fh ò. 
main See (mān'rig“ing), n. Naut. 
ging of the mainmast. 

mainroyal (man’roi/al), n. Naut., t 
most sail ordinarily carried on the 
next above the topgallantsail, a 
in a light breeze.—Mainroyalma 


of the maintopgallantmast, 


or 


Piers Plowman (A), iv. T3. 
nors) for a prisoner’s appearance, and to let 
Ke 


large, as a 
iper- 


There was the Earle of Ulster enlarged, who tooke is 
i es to answer 


mainort, mainourt (ma’nor), n. [Also manour, 
manner, maner; < ME. mainoure, meinoure, may- 
nure, < AF. mainoure, meinoure, OF. maineurre, 
manoeuvre, manovre, work of the hand: see ma- 
næuver, manure, manners.) 1. Act or fact: used 
of the commission of theft.—2. That which is 
stolen; evidence of guilt found on an offender, 


as stolen goods.—To be taken in mainor, to 
be taken or sete in the act, as of tha oe se 


used fi 
sheet. 
tackle 


; : mainspring 
S > > 
ainspring (män'spring), n. 1. Tho principal 
of i aa 0 ‘mechanism, as, in a 
Plock, the spring which operates the ham- 
i ene , the coiled spring of a wateh 


aketh every way 

eat Engine piy: 

$ Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

Hence—?2. The impelling cause of any action; 

inciting motive. 

Tt was no longer the savage love of plunder or the ne- 
‘cessities of providing subsistence, the mainspring of the 

~ barbarian’s Tiwais that excited men to war-like enter- 
ai 


7 Brougham. 
“mainstay (mān’stā), n. 1. The rope which 
secures the head of the mainmast of a vessel 
forward. Hence—2. Chief support; mam de- 
pendence: as, their mainstay is fishing. 
‘The coomani araa irole taro, aag banana form the 
mai i 3 e. 
any ooo The ( entury, XXXVIII. 16. 
mainstaysail (min’sta-sil or -sl), n. A storm- 
Sail set sometimes on the mainstay. 
ainswear, v. 7. See manswear. 
 _main-tack (man’tak), n. The weather-clue of 
‘a square mainsail. 
maintain (man-tin’), v. [< ME. mainteinen, 
maintenen, < OF, maintenir, F. maintenir = Pr. 
mantener = Sp. mantener = Pg. manter = It. 
mantenere, keep, maintain, < L. manu tenere, 
hold in the hand: manu, abl. of manus, hand; 
tenere, hold: see main? and tenant. Cf. attain, 
contain, detain, etc.] I. trans. 1. To holdin an 
existing state or condition; keepin existence or 
continuance; preserve from lapse, deéline, fail- 
ure, or cessation; keep up: as, to maintain an 
upright attitude; to maintain a conversation. 


Your richesses ne sufficen not werres to mainteine. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


Go you, and maintain talk with the duke, that my char- 
ity be not of him perceived. Shak., Lear, iii. 3. 16. 
The kings had no easy part to play, to avoid quarreling 
with the clergy and yet to maintain a hold upon them. 
‘Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 386. 
2, To furnish means for the subsistence or ex- 
istence of; sustain or assist with the means of 
livelihood; provide for; support: as, to main- 
tain a family or an army; to maintain a costly 
equipage. 
Among all honest Christian people, 


Whoe’er breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 
Prior, To F. Shepherd. 


A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground matntain’d its man. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 58. 


‘It is a mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains 
‘his servants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers: the truth 
is, they maintain him. Paley, Moral Philos., TIT. ii. 2. 
8. To hold fast; keep in possession; preserve 
from capture or loss: as, to maintain one’s 
ground in battle or in argument; to maintain 
an advantage. 

Thei meyntenen hem self right vygouresly. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 155. 

i T stand upon the ground of mine own hononr, 
aE And will maintain it. Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 5. 
as To matntain the frontiers of the Rhine and the Danube 

was, from the first century to the fifth, the great object 
of Rome’s European policy and warfare. 
z E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 107. 
4. To give support or encouragement to; up- 
_ hold; countenance; vindicate, as by defense or 
adjudication. 
" We will put oure bodyes in auenture of deth for to en- 
crece holy ¢hirche and the cristin feith to mayntene. Z 
ea Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 580. 
‘or thou hast maintained my right and my cause; thou 
ite n the throne judging right. . ix. 4. 
5. To uphold by areoment or assertion; hold 
p to maintain the doctrine of the Trinity. 
aintain that in Scripture we are taught all things 
ito sal tion. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 
he Lutheran churches maintain consubstantiation. 
; Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), TI. 299. 
inciful system of fencing which he 
io hoe equal brillianey 


and that to-morrow, 


Ane 
esent; deno 
ter, 


; Ver, the Spring; the 
owl, ‘the 


other by the cuckoo. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
to. See assert. 

onduet one’s 


H.i. 


902, main-wales (man‘walz), n. pl. 


old, main-yard (man‘yird), n. 
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ates Sree 
maintainer (min-ta nèr), n. à 
tains, supports, sustains, or upholds. 
use, maintainor (which see). 
O ye traitours and maintainers of madnesse, 
Unto your folly I ascribe all my paine. 


Lamentation ef Mary Magdalen, 1. es 

intaini an-ta’ning-hweél), n. 4n 
maintaining-wheel (man ta/ning-hwe!),%. ” 

a wateh, a wheel impelled by a spring, phich 

prevents a wateh from stopping while being 


wound; a going wisel yn 
intainor (man-ta’nor),”. LS*. 
ate DOT Ean: seo maintain.) In law, 
one guilty of maintenance (see oara 
4); one who maintains a cause depending be- 
tween others in which he has no interest. 
maintenance (man‘te-nans), 2. [€ ME. MAM 
tenance, maynetenaunce, meyntenaunce, < OF. 
(and F.) maintenance (= Pr. mantenensa = Sp. 
mantenencia = Pg. mantença = It. man tenenza), 
maintenance, < maintenir, maintain: see main- 
tain.] 1. The act of maintaining, keeping up, 
supporting, or upholding ; preservation; sus- 
tentation; vindication: as, the maintenance of 
a family; the maintenance of right. 


He, on the other hand, granting to them a bond of main- 
tenance, or protection, by which he bound himself, in usual 
form, to maintain their quarrel against all mortals, saving 
his loyalty. Quoted in Child's Ballads, VI. 163. 

‘All Christian soveranty is by law, and to no other end 
but to the maintenance of the common good. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Ability to feel depends on the maintenance ofa certain 
temperature. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 42. 


2. That which maintains or supports; means 


of livelihood. 
After such an age no minister was permitted to preach, 


but had his maintenance continu’d during life. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 


One who main- 
In legal 


[< T. mainteneur, 


8}. Bearing; behavior. 
She had so stedfaste countenaunce, 


So noble porte and meyntenaunce. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 834. 


For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
4. Inlaw: (a) An officious intermeddling in a 
suit in which the meddler has no interest, by 
assisting either party with means to prosecute 
or defend it. This is a punishable offense at 
common law. (b) Formerly, a like intermed- 
dling with the controversy of others, as to land, 
by wrongfully taking or holding possession in 
aid of ono party. (c) Ina more general sense, 
an interfering with the due course of justice. 
J. F. Stephen.— Cap of maintenance, a cap of dig- 
nity carried before the sover- 
eigns of England at their coro- 
. nation; a kind of abacot or by- 
cocket. The term is also applied 
to an ornament borne before the 
mayors of certain cities on state 
occasions. In heraldry it is in 
use as a symbol of dignity, and is occasionally shown be- 
neath the crest in place of the customary wreath. The 
cap of maintenance (or estate) originally belonged to nobles 
exclusively, but is now granted to gentlemen, and is borne 
irrespective of rank. 3 


In the later end of thys yere came the thyrde 2 
mayntenaunce from Ae = se sane a 
Fabyan, Chron., I., an. 1506. 


=Syn. 1. Justification, preservation.—2, Subsi ive- 
lihood, etc. Sce pia cre, Lae 


maintenantly} (man’te-nant-li), adv. [< *main- 
tenant, < E. maintenant, now, at the present 
moment, ppr. of maintenir, keep, maintain: see 
maintain.) Incontinently; straightway. 
. The Scottes, encoura; r enimi 
with more egre mmda, mera T ane vine irate: 
so that mayntenantly both the winges of the Brytishe ar- 
mae) were utterly discomfited. Holinshed (1577). (Nares.) 

Maintenon cross (maù-tė-nôù’ krôs). A cross 
marked by four diamonds forming its extremi- 
ties, eee ornament for women: named 
from Madame de Maintenon, wife of Louis XIV. 

maintop (man‘top), n. Naut., a platform just 
below the head of the mainmast, resting on the 
trestletrees. See top. : 


Cap of Maintenance. 


maintopmast(man’top-mastor-mast),n. Naut., 


the mast next above the lower mainmast 


IL B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 360. maintopsail (man’top-sal or -sl),n. In square- 


rigged vessels, the sail above the mainsail.— 
Maintopsail-yard, the yard on which the ane is 


; Naut. é 
strakes worked from the lower port-sill of i 
gun-deck to the bottom plank. 
Naut., the 1 
yard on the mainmast. l ae 
Their topmasts and thei i 
Were Reyes aes EO 
James Herries Child's Ballads, I. 206). 


OO 
ale ae, maioid (ma’yoid),a.andw. [< Maia + -oid.] I, 
3. a. Same as maioidean. 


Maioidea (ma-yoi’dé-i), n. pl, 


maioidean (ma-yoi’dé-an), a. 
mair! (mir), &. and r. 
mair?+, mairet, 2. 
maiset, 7. 
maisondewe}, 7. 
maist, @., n., and adv. 
maistert, maistresset, etc. Obsolet 


maistowt. 


maistri, maistree (mas’ tri), n. [E. nq 


maistriset, 7. 


maîtrise (ma-tréz’), n. 


maize-bird (māz’bėrd), 


jurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


maize-birg 
II. n. A crab of the gr 


crab. 
Also maian. 


oup Maioiq 
idea; o gy; 
Pidg 
n 


-oidea.] A superfamily of AA 


vas Mai, 
crustaceans, also called Onu) TOUS dees. $ 
in Isyrhyncha . Cap 
der-crabs. There are several famili th oq 
than 100 genera. Ules ang» Wi- 
b=) Morg 
maioid; having the characters of ese 
vers 
ne a Scotch form a 
: ar ier forms of oe Orel 
An obsolete form of mease or 
See measondue, : 
A Scotch form of m 
I Of moss 
master, mistress, ete. = forms of 
A Middle English contraer 
mayest thou. action of 
This maistow understonde and sen 
2 at 
Chaucer, Knight's ts Le 


East Indies, a native foreman or master she 
ork. 


man: said of masons, carpenters, cooks at 
Labour, 4 annas a day, exclusive of maistriey Y g: 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf T 14, 
si 


maistringt, ¢. A Middle English form of m 
* ag- 


tering. 
[ME., < OF. maistrise, mast 
< maistre, master: see mastery. | Same a Ey 
tery. AE 
And eke amidde this purprise 
Was maad a tour of gret maistrise, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 472, 


Maitland cord. See cordi. 
maitre (ma’tr), n. 


[F.: see masterl.] A mag 
ter.—A la maitre d'hôtel, in cookery, a phrase signifyin 


that a dish is served with a sauce made of butter mel 
with a little lemon-juice, vinegar, and chopped parsley. 
—Maitre de chapelle, a choir-master. Sce maitrise 
Maitre d'hôtel, the master or superintendent of the taby 
in a mansion; 2 butler. € 
1 [F.: see maistrise,] 1, 
In France, a school formerly attached to a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, for the edueation 
of singers. The pupils were supported at the expense 
of the church, and educated in other branches as well as 
music. Most French musicians were educated in these 
schools before the Revolution, when they were suppressed, 
Some were afterward reéstablished, and a few still exist. 
ane master of such a school is called the maitre de cha- 
pelle. 
2. Formerly, in France, a corporation of mas- 
ters in a trade; a trade-gild. 

The Parisian couturières, prior to the Revolution, were 
continually persecuted by the maitrise or corporation of 
women’s tailors. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XUI. 28 


maize (māz),n. [Formerly also maiz, mais, mayz; 
mays; = F. mais, formerly maiz, < Sp. matz (NL. 
mays), < W. Ind. (Haytian) mahiz, mahis, thena- 
tive name of the plant. It was also formerly 
called Turkey corn or Turkey wheat, after F. Ulé 
de Turquie, its origin, like that of the Turkey 
cock or turkey, being at one time erroneously 
ascribed vaguely to “ Turkey” or the East], 1 
A cereal plant, Zea Mays, of the grass family; 
the Indian corn. In America commonly called simply 
corn; in Europe formerly Turkey corn or Turkey wheal 
For description, see Zea. ; 
2. The grain produced by the maize; Indian 
corn. It appears in market either in the ear (i. oe 
the cob) or shelled (i. e., removed from the cob). It ae 
highly nutritious food, starchy matter predominating a 
it- As human food it is used in various forms. (See cry 
bread, hasty-pudding, Indian meal, hominy, corn-slate A 
samp.) The immature kernels (green corn), boiled, ny 
an excellent vegetable, and in this state maize is ea 
preserved by canning. Of late years Indian corn has! d to 
extensively manufactured into glucose. Maize is Sal 
furnish food to a larger part of the human race t tten- 
other grain except rice. It is also much used for fal 
ing cattle and swine, as well as for horses. RPE TS 
amount is consumed in the manufacture of spirits ize 
the principal grain distilled in the United States. nits 
was found in cultivation over agreat part of America 4 orld 
discovery, and was rapidly diffused throughout the ™ 
wherever the climate was suitable to it. 
Heer, of one grain of Maiz, a Reed doth spring, 
That thrice a year fiue hundred grains doth brings 3; 
‘Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, a 
3. A coal-tar color, the sodium salt of me 1k 
sulphonic acid of azoxy-stilbene. It dye 50 
and wool reddish-yellow in an acid path. 
called swn-yellow.— Japan maize, a variety 
nam ental variegated leaves.— Mountain maiz i 
of the genus Ombrophytum, said to be eaten like m 
Tooms.—Water-maize, the royal water-lily Vict 
gia: so called'on account of its farinaceous 5620S: 
n An Amen” 


Jants 
ush- 
Te 


blackbird of 
ily Ageleine ; 
blackbirds; 
Indian corn. 


one of the troopials or ™ 
so called from its fondnes® 


with oF 


the family Icteride and subia 
for 


* majesticness (ma-jes’tik-nes), n. 


maize-eater 


maize-eater (miiz’é"tér), n. A South American 
maize-bird, Pseudoleistes virescens. P, L. Sclater. 


maize-oil (mnāz’oil), n. An oil prepared from 
the seed of Indian corn. It is a limpid yellow oil, 
said to bo a good lubricant, but jt has not yet been pro- 
duced cheaply and in considerable quantity, 

maize-smut (maz’smut),n. A destructive fun- 
gus, Ustilago Maydis, attacking the ovary as 
well as various other parts of the living plant 
of Indian corn. 


maize-thief (maz’théf), n. A maize-bird; es- 


pecially, the common marsh-blackbird, Agelæus 
phaniceus. A. Wilson. 


Maj. An abbreviation of Major before a name. 
Majaqueus (ma-ja’kwé6-us), n. [NL.] A genus 
of very large sooty shearwaters, of the family 
Procellariid@. The bill and feet are robust, the nasal 
tubes Jong, and the wings and tail very short; the plumage 
is fuliginous, with white markings on the head. ‘Iwo spe- 
cies, M. wquinoctialis and M. conspicillatus, inhabit south- 
ern seas. Reichenbach, 1850. y 
majestatic} (maj-es-tat’ik), a. 
tatico, majestatico (ef. G. 
majestætisk 


[= Pg. mages- 
majestätisch = Dan. 
i Sw. majestätisk), < ML. *majesta- 
ticus, < L. majesta(t-)s, majesty: see majesty.] 
Of majesti¢ appearance; majestic. 
majestaticalt (maj-es-tat’i-kal), a. 
tatie + -al.] Same as majestatic. 
majestic (mi-jes’tik),a. [< majesty + ic. Cf. 
majestatic.| 1. Possessing majesty; having dig- 
nity of nature or appearance; of stately char- 
acter; august. 


[< majes- 


Here his first lays majestic Denham sung. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1, 271. 
2. Characteristic of or manifesting majesty; 
lofty; grand; sublime: as, a majestic mien. 
Get the start of the majestie world. 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 130. 
Look how she walks along yon shady space; 
Not Juno moves with more majestic grace. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 260. 
=8yn. Majestic, August, Stately; mag ificent, imperial, 
regal, royal, noble. Stately is generally applied to the 


g to the appearance, august to the 
ly often applies to motion: as, a 
s applied to persons, implies re- 
on the part of the beholder: as, 
George Washington is the most august personage in Amer- 
ican history. See grand. 
majestical (ma-jes’ti-kal), a. [< majestic + -al.] 
Majestic. [Rare.] 
If I were ever to fall in love again . . . it would he, I 
think, with prettiness, rather than with majestical beauty. 
i Cowley, Greatness. 
majestically (mā jes’ti-kal-i), adv. In a ma- 
jestic manner; with majesty; with a lofty air 
or appearance. 
majesticalness (ma-jes’ti-kal-nes), x. The 
character of being majestic. [Rare.] 
The quality 
of being majestic. Cartwright, To the Countess 
of Carlisle. [Rare.] 
majesty (maj‘es-ti), n.; pl. majesties (-tiz). [< 
ME. magestee, < OF. majestet, F. majesté = Sp. 
majestad = Pg. magestade, majestade = It. ma- 
gestd, maesta = D. majesteit = G. Sw. majestät 
= Dan. majestæt, < L. majesta(t-)s, greatness, 
grandeur, dignity, majesty, < majus (major-, 
orig. “majos-; cf. honestus, honest,< honor, honos, 
honor), compar. (ef. magis, compar. ady.) of 
magnus, or rather of the rare positive majus, 


great: see magnitude, main2, major, etc.] 1. Major (ma’jor), a. and n. 


The greatness or grandeur of exalted rank or 
character, or of manner; imposing loftiness; 
stateliness; in general, the character of inspir- 
ing awe or reverence. 

And aftir that, zit scholde he putten hem in a fayrere 
Paradys, where that thei schold see God of Nature visibly, 
in his Magestee and in his Blisse. j 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 279. 

The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with majesty. 

Ps. xciii. i. 

Awed by the majesty of Antiquity, turn not with indif- 
ference from the Future. Sumner, Orations, L 196. 

Girlish lightness passed away 
Into a sweet grave majesty, 
That scarce elsewhere the world might see. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 67. 
2. Royal state; royalty. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 
And make high majesty look like itself. ia 
Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 295. 
3. A title of address or dignity (commonly 
written with a capital) used in speaking to or 
of a ruling sovereign or his (or more rarely her) 
wedded consort: as, your Majesty or Majesties; 
their majesties the king and queen. By paral grant, 
the sovereigns of Apain bear the title of Cath 


tc Majesty ; 
those of Portugal, of Most Faithful Majesty; and the former 


kings of France had that of Most Christian Majesty. 
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Before she arrined at London, Captaine Smith, to deserue 
her former couretesies, made her qualities knowne to the 
Queenes most excellent Maicstic and her Court. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Worka, II 29. 


Most royal majesty, 
I crave no more than hath your highness offer’. 


Shak, Lear, i. 1. 196. 
4. [cap.] In medieval art, ete., a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the first person of the Trinity, seat- 
ed on a throne. In the art of the Western Church this 
figure is usually robed in a cope and other veatments, 
wearing, as emblematic of sovere gnty over the whole 
universe, a triple (sometimes a quadruple) crown similar 
to the papal tiara, and holding the mound or globe of 
kingly authority. 

The dome fof St. Sophia at Constantinople] was covered 
with mosaic of glass; the summit, as usual, representing 
a Majesty. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 235. 
5. In medieval English usage, the canopy of a 
hearse: so called because generally adorned 
with the symbolic figure of God the Father, 
called the Majesty. See hearse. 

This tester-like covering was known as the majesty. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 497. 
6. In her., a representation of an eagle as 
crowned with a regal crown and holding a scep- 


ter.— Apostolic Majesty. See apostolic king, under apos- 
tolic. 


majestyship (maj‘es-ti-ship), n. [< majesty + 
-ship.] Majesty. [Rare.] 
And please your majestiship, 
Greene, Looking-glass for London and England. 

Maj.-Gen. An abbreviation of Major-General, 
used before a name. 

majoe-bitter (ma’jo-bit”ér), n. A bitter shrub 
of the West Indies, Picramnia Antidesma, used 
medicinally. 

majolica (ma-jol’i-ki; It. pron. mii-yo’li-kii), n. 
[< Maiolica, for Majorca (Sp. Mallorca), whence 
the first specimens came.] 1. Decorative 
enameled pot- 
tery, especial- 
ly that of Italy 
from the fif- 
teenth to the 
seventeenth 
century. ‘The 
name is applied 
particularly to 
the more richly 
adorned 


pieces, 
the colors of 
which have re- 


markable inten- 
sity. (See mezza- 
majolica). Mod- 
ern writers on ce- 
ramics have at- 
tempted to limit 
it to lustered pot- 
tery, _ especially 
that of the middle ages and the sixteenth century, made 
in Majorca or in Spain, or more especially in Italy, in sup- 
posed imitation of ware from the two former countries. 

2. As applied to modern pottery, a kind of 
ware which in effects of color partly imitates 
the pottery above defined, especially in large 
pieces used for architectural decoration, gar- 


den-seats, vases, etc. This ware is usually much 
harder and more perfectly manufactured than the ancient, 
but is inferior in decorative effect, being cast in molds and 
having a mechanical look.—_Fontana majolica, a variety 
of the majolica of Urbino, the name Fontana having been 
adopted by certain of the leading decorators of that school. 
The painter known as Orazio Fontana is the most celebrat- 
ed of these; his work takes rank among the finest produc- 
tions of the sixteenth century. 


Majolica Pesaro Ware of about A. D. 1510. 


H. a. = OF. maior, 
major, majour, majeur, F. majeur = Sp. mayor 
= Pg. maior, mayor, major = It. maggiore, < 
L. major, greater, compar. of magnus, great: 
see magnitude and majesty. TI. n. =D. G. Dan. 
Sw. major, < F. major = Sp. mayor = Pg. major 
= It. maggiore, < L. major, an elder, adult (usu- 
ally in pl.), ML. also chief officer, chief, mayor 
(cf. mayor, from the same source); from the 
adj.] I. a. 1. Greater; more important or ef- 


fective; first in force or consideration; lead- 
ing; principal: as, the major premise or term 
of a syllogism. 


My major vow lies here; this Il obey. 
Shak., T. and C., V. 1. 49. 


2. Greater in quantity, number, or extent: as, 
the major part of the revenue, of an assembly. 
or of a territory. 


3t. Of age; having attained to majority. God- n., an 
win.—4&. In music: (a) Of intervals, standard majority 
or normal; literally “greater,” 
with minor intervals. The term is n ap- 
plied to seconds, thirds, sixths, sevenths, and ninths, des- 


as compared 
more often a) 


majoration 3 
ignating an interval equivalent to the intervals betws 
the key-note of a standard or normal senle and its 
third, sixth, seventh, and ninth tone ri el; 
a major scond ia two sen te á major 
semitones, a major sixth nine tones, and i 
zerenth eleven semitones, Major has aleo heen applied: : 
of late to fourths, fifths, and octaves, and fa then equiva 
lent to the older term Pe Finaly, it ia used to 
distinguish the larger of two intervals that differ by a 
minute qag i as, a mal he i: tone 9, which Pe 
comma greater than a minor tone. minor, and 

j See irderoal, 5. 


also often to diminizhed and a: $ 

(b) Of tones, distant by a major interval from m 
given tone: as, A ja the major third of F, ete. 
(c) Of tonalities and scales, standard or nor- 
mal: characterized by a major third and also by 
a major sixth and seventh: opposed to minor, 
The major tonality or scale is the recognized standard of 
reference for all the modern musical systems, See key, 
tonality, and scale, (d) Of triads and chords, char- 
acterized by a major third between the root and 
the tone next above, and a perfect fifth be- 
tween the root and the second tone above: op- 
posed to minor, diminished, and augmented, The 
major triad fs the usual standard of reference in classify- 
ing the chords of modern music. See friad and chord. 
(e) Of cadences, ending in a major triad. (f) 
Of modes in the modern sense, and thus of coro- 
position in general, characterized by the use 
of a major tonality and of major cadences: as, 
a piece is written throughout in the major mode. 


From an acoustical point of view, major intervals, shorty 
and scales are simpler and stronger in themselves a 


admit of better harmonic extension and combination than 
minor. The educated taste of modern times has tended 
to exalt the major over the minor, making the former the 
standard and normal of which the latter is the variation; 
while the medieval systems, being based upon a different 
conception of music at various pointa, tended the other 
way. The esthetic effect of the major in contrast with 
the minor is brighter, stronger, and more complete. It has 
recently been maintained that major and minor phenom- 
ena, in all their phases, are mutnally reciprocal, the ma- 
jor triad, scale, ete., being measured upward in a certain 
way from a given tone, and the minor triad, scale, ete., 
being measured downward in the same way from the game 
tone. According to this view, the major triad of © is 
called the over-chord of C, and the minor triad of F is called 
the under-chord of C, ete. > 
5. In logie, wider; broader; more extensive; a 
predicate to more subjects. The major extreme or 
taajor term of a syllogism is that term which enters into 
the predicate of the conclusion; the majar premise is that 
premise which contains the major term. ese have al- 
ways been the usnal definitions, but they have been sulh- 
ject tomuch dispute, owing to the fact that all real distine- 
tion between major and minor vanishes in certain cases. 


— Bob major. See bob!,7.—Major axis. Same as trans- 
verse axis (which see, under axisl).— Major function. 
See function. 
II. n. 1. Milit., an officer next in rank above 
a captain and below a lieutenant-colonel; the 
lowest field-officer. His chief duties consist in super- 
intending the exercises of his regiment or battalion, and 
in putting in execution the commands of his superior 
officer. His ordinary position in the line is behind the 
left wing. Abbreviated Maj. 
2. In law, a person who is old enough to man- 
age hisown concerns. See age, n.,3.—3. In mu- 
sic, the major mode, or a major tonality or major 
chord, taken absolutely.—4, In logie: (a) Tho 
major premise of a syllogism, which in direct 
syllogisms states the rule from which the con- 
clusion is drawn. (b) The major extreme of a 
syllogism.— 5+. Same as mayor. Bacon, Hist. 
Hen. VIL., P- Ta 
major (ma‘jor), v. i. [< major, n.,1.] To act 
the major; look and talk big, or with a military 
air. are. ] 5 ee 
Can it be for the puir body M‘Durk’s health to major 
about in the tartans like a tobacconist’s sign in a frosty 
morning, wi’ his poor wizzened houghs as blue ta fronty 
wort? Scott, St. Ronan’s Well: 
majoraltyt (ma’j>r-al-ti), n. [See mayor 
Same as mayoralty. : 
The majoralty of Sir John Dethic! ight 
i Mazon (1659), quoted in aoe eit 
majorat (ma-zho-ri’),n. [F.: see m 
The right of succession fo p 
toage; primogeniture: SeA. 
countries of E In 


ae 


. 
which is also the work of refraction, Ap- 
sounds. Macon, Nat. Hist., § 24 


‘or/kan), @ < Majorca 

i , a, Of or 
of the Bale- 
belonging 


Te ing to 
ic Islands, in 
o Spain. 


| Anative or an inhabitant of the island 


orca. Also Mallorcan. $ 
j) omo (ma-jor-do’m9), n [= E. major- 
o = It. maggiordomo, < Sp. mayor domo = 
nordomo, maiordomo, < ML, major domus, & 
house-steward: L. major, elder, ML. chief (see 
mayor); domus, gen. of domus, a house: see 
domel.} ‘A man employed to superintend the 
management of a household, especially that of 
a sovereign or other dignitary keeping & great 
establishment; a house-steward. In former times 
the majordomo of a royal household was commonly an 
officer of high rank and influence, often charged with im- 
portant, ministerial duties in aifairs of government. See 
anayor of the palace, under mayor. 
He took the ceremony which he found ready in the cus- 
tom of the Jews, where the major-domo, after the paschal 
supper, gave bread and wine to every person of his family. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1935), I. 116. 
The King’s personal favorite and attendant, his “ dapi- 
fer,” “pincerna,” major domus, or something of the kind. 
E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 441. 


(ma’jor-jen’e-ral),. A military 
jieutenant-general. 


maj or-general 
ofticer next in rank below a 
In the United States army the grade of major-general has 
hitherto been the highest permanent one (see general and 
liewtenant-general), and in active service 2 major-general 
may be assigned to the command of a division, & corps, or 
anentirearmy. Inthe British and German armies major- 
generals are the lowest permanent general officers (brig- 
adiers in the former being temporarily appointed), and in 
action usually command brigades. Abbreviated Maj.-Gen. 

major-generalship (ma‘jor-jen’e-ral-ship), 2- 

+ [<major-general + -ship.] ‘The office of a major- 
general. 

Majorist (ma’‘jor-ist), n. [< Major (see def.) + 
zist.) A follower of Georg Major, a German 
Protestant theologian (1502- 74), who maintain- 

ed that good works are necessary for salvation. 

Majoristic (mia -jo-ris’ tik), a. [< Majorist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Majorists or to 
their doctrines.—Majoristic controversy, 2 
versy which began in 1551-2 between Georg Major and Nik- 
olaus yon Amsdorf, in regard to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Major maintained that good works are es- 

.« senti: to salvation, and Amsdorf was accused of believing 
TCO ee eee Thecontroversy con- 
tinned t the adoption of the Formula of Concord in 1577. 

majority (mā-jor'i-ti), 2.5 pl. majorities (-tiz). 
Ee E. majorité = Sp. mayoridad = Pg. maiori- 
dade = It. maggiorita, < ML. majorita(t-)s, $ L. 
major, greater: see major and -ity.] 1ł The 
state of being major or greater; superiority ; 
preponderance. 

= Douglas, whose high deeds, 
‘Whose hot inéursions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority. 
Cie Shak., 1 Hen. IY., iii. 2. 109. 
2. The greater number; more than half the 
ole number: as, a majority of mankind; a 
majority of votes. See plurality. 
After it is my principle that the will of the majority 
prevail. Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 276. 
he excess of one of two groups of things 
ave been enumerated over the other: 
as, th 


$ easure was carried by a majority of 
venty votes; his majority was two to one.— 
; the age at which the laws of a 
ermit a young person to manage his 
and to exercise the rights of citizen- 
yuntries twenty-one years. The 

> usually occurs much earlier; 
i = urteen years. See age, n., 3. 

Henry was no sooner com! i 

baron raised ein e 
eae Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 
r commission of a major. 


contro- / 
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it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, 
flowers of the thorn-apple (Datura), 
vomica, and sugar. Qanoon-e-1slam, 
and Burnell.) See bhang. 5 16 
majuscula (ma-jus’ky-li), 2.5 pl. majuscule (Coy 
(lL. (ML.), se. littera, letter: see majuscule. ] 
Same as majuscule. x 
majuscule (ma-jus’kul), n. [= F. majuscule — 
Sp. mayúscula = Pg. maiusculo = It. MAJUSCUO, 
a., <L. (ML.) majuscula, SC. littera, & somewhat 
larger letter (se. than the minuscule), fem. of 
majusculus, somewhat larger, dim. of major 
(neut. majus), larger, greater: see major. ] m 
paleography, & capital or uncialletter: opposee 
to minuscule.— Majuscule writing, writing composed 
of capital or uncial letters, asin the old est surviving Greek 
manuseripts, and in the majority of Latin manuscripts 
down to the ninth century. In Greek paleography ma- 
juscule writing is not clearly distinguished into capital 
and uncial writing, a8 jn Latin (true capitals. being con- 
fined to superscriptions, in imitation of the lapidary style), 
and all three adjectives are often alike applied to it. See 
capital, cursive, minuscule, uncial. 
Tn Latin majuscule writing there exist both capitals and 
uncials, each class distinct. a Gee Se De aN 
j riting w ver € oyed (exce cca ally 
lotter writing es ava Tate time) icyo. Brit., XVIII. 145. 
makable (ma‘ka-bl), 4. [< makel + -able.] 
Capable of being made; efřectible ; feasible. 
Makassar oil. See Macassar oil, under oil. 
make! (māk), v.; pret. and pp. made, ppr. mak- 
ing. [< ME. maken, makien (pret. makede, maked, 
pp-maked, maad,mad, imaked, imad, imade,ete.), 
< AS. maeian (pret. macode, pp- macod) = OS. 
macn = OF ries.malia, mekia also matia, maitia, 
meitia = MD. maken, maecken, D. maken = MLG. 
LG. maken = OHG. machon, mahhon, MHG. G. 
machen, make, in OHG. also fit or fasten to- 
gether (not found in Icel. or Goth. ; ef. Sw. 
maka, move, = Dan. mage, manage, < LG. or 
G.); cf. AS. gemee, fit, suitable, = OHG. gimah, 
MAG. G. gemach, fit, suited, corresponding, = 
Teel. makr in compar. makara, more fit or suit- 
able, = Sw. maka = Dan. mage, matching; cf. 
also deriv. make2, matel, and matchi; < Teut. 
y mak; perhaps akin to Gr. unxavý, a machine: 
see machine.] I. trans. 1. To give being to; 
bring into existence; cause to exist as a dis- 
tinct thing or entity; create, in either a primary 
or a secondary sense; be the author of; pro- 
duce: as, God made man in his own image; to 
make a book, or a will; to make laws or regula- 
tions; to make an estimate, a calculation, or a 
plan. 
The boke maad of Rycharde Hampole heremyte to an 
ankeresse. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (Œ. E. T. S.), Pref., p. xi. 
Towardes the west, aboute a good bow shote, is Ager 
Damascenus, in the whiche place Adam was made. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymage, p. 54. 
And God made two great lights; . . . he made the stars 
also: Gen. i. 16. 


milk, ghee, poppy-seeds, 
the powder of Nux 
Glos. Ixxxiii. (Yule 


What nature makes in any mood 
To me is warranted for good. 
: Lowell, The Nomades. 
2. To give form or character to; fashion; fab- 


ricate, construct, form, or compose. Make is used 
with of, out of, or from before the material used, with before 
the means used, by before the operative agency or method 
and for or an infinitive before the purpose or destination. 


And there the Jewes scorned him, and maden him 
Crowne of the Braunches of ‘Albespyne, that i W ite 
Thorn, that grew in that same Gane A ag 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 13. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 
Ex. xx. 4. 


If my breast had not been made of faith and my I 
a heart 
of stee Shak., C. of E., Hi2 150. 


Fairy tales are made out of the dreams of the poor. 
: : z Lowell, Democracy. 
8. To fashion suitably; adapt in formation or 
core ROD design or intendin making: gen- 
ally in the passive, followed by for or an i 
finitive with to. : ee 
The sabbath was made for man. Mark ii. 27. 
Meat was made for mouths. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 211, 
This hand was made to handle nought but gold. ; 
' Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 7. 
ets was made to mourn. Burns, Title of Poem 
4. To convert or transform, as into ae 
4. rM, someth 
different; cause to receive a new form or ae 
dition: with into expressed or understood 
He .. . fashioned it with a i S 
made it a molten calf. ea ee fee eed 
Sometimes it [the peacock] was made into a pie, at ane 


end of which the head appeared above the crust in all its 


plumage, with the beak richly gilt. 


Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 277, note. 
m by action or preparation; brin 
on or order; fit for use or ee 
prepare: as, to make hay or a crop; 
a garden to make a feast. 
meat, such as T loye. Gen. xxvii. 4. 


ur kul Kangri f 


ollection, Haridwar 


make 


Wait upon me to Church, s 
the Bed, and put every ‘Thing ia Den run Roms 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloqui s; an 
The evening of the day you helped ok 
the orchard meadows, .. . as I me to 
swaths, I sat down to rest me on a atil tired 
Charlotte Bront 
> 


Ake 
Tasinug I 
ya 


Make 
with a 


Jane Ey 


6. To form, constitute, or compose. p 2° My 
sis, groundwork, material, or consti © hel 
of: as, milk makes both butter Lituent pare 
rye flour makes dark-colored py and cae 
make a good lawyer; two and Gon = ay 
citizens make the state. 0 Male {ei 

Thou would’st make a good fool. Shak., 1, 

Those continued instances of time which Car, i, b4 


thousand years make not to him one y = flow į ` 
Sir T. Browne, Rete into a 
Stone walls do i Blo Medici i 4): 
Stone wa not a prison mak, si 
Nor iron bars a cage. re, à 
Lovelace, T 
See elace, To Althea from Pri 
7. To form, produce, or constitute h Son, 
tion or influence; be the cause or Hes Causa. 
give rise to; raise up: used in both a aar 
and a moral sense: as, & wet season m > pasica] 
harvests; to make an excavation or a va Dad. 
to make a rent Ina garment; to make a unm; 3 
impression; to make trouble; to make faod 
or enemies; to makea mountain out of a lends 
hill; to make merchandise of one’s Princina 
Thanne Lecchoure seyde “allas!” and on owre D es, 
cryed, ady 
To make mercy 
soule. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Cap make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 
Milton, P. L. i. %5 
You may easily imagine to yourself what appena x 
made, who am pretty tall, ride well, and was yer eel 
dressed, at the head of a whole county. y well 
Stecle, Spectator, No, 113 
8. To cause, induce, constrain, or compel: f 
: Š ane : : fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, usually without the sign 
to: as, to make a horse go; to make a person 
forget his misfortunes; to make anything seem 
better or worse than it is. 
Kynge Arthur made hem alle to sitte down by hym a 
he that was the curteisest man of the worlde. 
TAS Merlin (©. E. T. 8.) ili. 382 
The Lord make his face shine upon thee. Num. vi. %, 
A Stumble makes one take firmer Footing. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 3, 
All the Paintings and Prints made of late years of the 
King make him look very old; which in my mind is not 
S0. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 220, 
9. To cause to be, become, or-appear; put into 
the state or condition of being; afford occa- 
sion, opportunity, or means of being or seem- 
ing: as, to make one’s wants known; to make 
a person glad or sorry; oppression made them 
rebels; to make a law of no effect. 
Tyl Pacience haue preued the and parfite the maked, 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 92 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. Proy. xiii. 1% 
We stone thee . . . because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. John x 3 
And you have been a man long known to me, though 1 
had never so good means, as desire, to make mys® Ce 
quainted with you. Shak., M. W. of W., Ï- 2, IS. 
You, and twenty thousand merks, 


Will make me a man complete, lady. 
"Rob Roy (Child’s Ballads, VE 


She sought to make me traitor to myself. 401 
‘Milton, $. Anh 


Mr. Dangle, here are two very civil gentlemen trying © 
make themselves understood, and I don’t know wit i2 
the interpreter. Sheridan, The Crili, =~ 


10. To cause to be in the condition of; aor 
stitute or appoint; invest with the ra” pow 
er, or attributes of. PEI 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? Bx ik 


Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine OW?) 
That, being a stranger in this city here, 
Do make myself a suitor to your daughter, 


he 
for his mis-dedes bitwene God q 


Piers Plowman oa mi 
"i 


Unto Bianca, fair and virtuous. jj, 1.9 
Shak., T. of the 5. a made 
For the more Solemnity of his Coronation, he me 

nine Knights, and created four Earls. x 186. 
: Baker, Chronicles: P ow 
11. To cause to be perceived; bring into ption 
or apprehension; manifest by demons aqeyo- 

of ae 


or representation: as, to make a show 


tion; to make a feint of attacking: 
Lord cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven's 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope jj, 3. 
Shak., 2 3 a 
We generally make love in a style and wit 

very unfit for ordi ife: A 

romantic. en o; D o e 
mias, aiming to be fine, they make a shows 
s tawdry squires in country churches a 67) ina 
Dryden, Wild Gallant, Epi (Œ sirel l 
12. Da absolutely, to bring into the "este 
condition; render independent; 8° up) 


make 


lish the fortune, independence, fame, or stand- 
ing of. 
There's enough {money] to make us all, 
Shak., 1 Hen, IV., ii. 2. 60, 
If I can get her, I am made for eyer, 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 6. 
. . he must make or mar himself 
Trollope, Castle Richmond, xxx. 
13. To bring about or to pass; be the agent 
in doing, performing, or effecting; accomplish, 
consummate, or achieve by effort or agency; 
effect: as, to make peace; the waves made havoc 
on thé coast; he made the distance in one hour; 
the earth makes yearly revolutions round the 
sun; the ship made ten knots an hour; to make 
a hearty meal; to make a landing, a survey, or 
a visit. Make is used periphrastically, with an object 
(with or without a possessive or an adjective preceding or a 
prepositional adjunct following), in a great variety of anal- 
ogous applications, where the action may be expressed-by 
a verb corresponding to the object: as, to make haste, 
choice, complaint, provision, delivery, mention, ete.; to 
make an appearance, one’s escape, a halt, a pretense, ete.; 
equivalent to hasten, choose, complain, provide, deliver, 
mention, appear, escape, halt, pretend, ete. 
And also in the Contrees w 
dyversitees of manye wond 
make mencioun of, 


In these moments . 
for life. 


here I have ben, ben manye 
irfulle thinges, mo thanne I 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 314. 
Grete merveile hadde Pendragon that Merlin com not 
as he hadde made promyse, till that merlin drow hym 
a-syde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 47. 
Desyre him cum, and make me aide. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 30). 
Muke ye marriages with us, Gen. xxxiv. 9. 
There is a brief, how many sports are rip 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 43. 
I am making a slow recovery ; hardly yet able to walk 
across the room. Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Meynell. 
A gnat's wings make ten or fifteen thousand strokes per 
second. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 91. 
14. To bring or draw in or into posse sion; 
acquire or attain; gain, get, or obtain: as, to 
make money or profit; to make so many points 
ina game; to make a fortune or a reputation ; 
in a negative sense, to make al 
Of mine owne Countrey I haue not made so great experi 
ence. Putlenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 
Captain Swan . . . thought it convenient to make what 
interest he could with the Sultan. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 354. 
15. To determine or conclude to be; hold or 
reckon, after computation, trial, or considera- 
tion: as, I make the sum larger than you do; 
he made the weight 17 pounds; what do you 
make her? I make her (or make her out) a full- 
rigged ship; to make much, little, or great ac- 
count of anything. 


The Pilots about noone made themselues Southwards 
of the [les twelue leagues. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 118. 
Our School-men and other Divines make nine kinds of 
bad Spirits, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 119. 
Was this becoming such a Saint as they would make 
him, to adulterat those Sacred words from the grace of 
God to the acts of his own grace? Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 
16. To bring within reach or view; come in 
sight of; reach or attain to; fetch up or arrive 
at, as a point in space: as, to make a port or 
harbor. 
On fryday the 11. of May we made land, it was somewhat 
low, where appeared certaine hummocks or hills in it. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 105. 
They that sail in the middle can make no land of either 
side. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
We could only make Bethany before the night came. 
L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 40. 
17. To bring into force or operation; cause to 
be effective or available. 
Powhatan and all the power he could make would after 


come kill ys all, if they that brought it could not kill ys 
with our owne weapons. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 212. 


For those kings which haye sold the blood of others at 
alow rate have but made the market for their own ene- 
mies, to buy of theirs at the same price. 


Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 13. 
18. To bring to completion; complete; fill the 
complement or tale of: as, another will make 
ten; this makes out the whole order. 
This bottle makes an angel. Shak., 1 Hen, IV., iv. 2 6. 
19}. To contribute. 
Memory . . . maketh most to a sound iudgement and 
perfect worldly wisdome. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 
20. To put forth; give out; deliver: as, to make 
a speech. 
She stood to her defence and made shot for shot. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 6, 
21. To do; be about; be occupied or bhsied 
with: with what. [Archaic.] 
Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make? 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 25. 
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She was in his company at Page's house, and what they 
made there I know not. Shak., M. W. of W., ti. 1. 244. 


Night's bird, quoth he, what mak’st thou in this place, 
To view my wretched miserable case? 
Drayton, The Owl. 
Give mec leave to inquire of your Majesty what you 
make in fields of blood, when you should be amidat your 
Parliament of peace, N. Ward, Simple Cobier, p. 56. 


22, To inform; apprise; prepare by previous 
instruction; forewarn; ‘‘coach”; train. 
Come, let's before, and make the justice, captain. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 9. 
23. To think; judge: with of. 
I was only wondering what our people would make of 
her; they have never scen a white servant in their lives. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 242, 
To make a back, a bed, a board, abode, a cast, a 
circuit. See the nouns.—To make accountt, to make 
account of. See account.—To make a clean breast of. 
See breast.—To make a clean sweep. See sweep.—To 
make a current or circuit, in elect., to complete the 
electric circuit, and so allow the current to flow.—To 
make a difference, a dividend, a double,a face. See 
the nouns.— To make a figure, to be conspicuous; cuta 
figure. See cut. 
They make a figure in dress and equipage. i 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. 3. 
To make a flash, a fool of, a handt, a hare of, a 
hash of, a leg, a lip. See the nouns. To make all 
splitt, to behave violently or rantingly. [Slang.] 
I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make 
all split. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. $2, 
Two roaring boys of Rome, that made all split. 
Beau. and FL, Scornful Lady, ii. 3. 
To make a long arm, to stretch out the arm in reach- 
ing for anything, as at table. [Colloq.]— To make a 
Magnet. Same as to make the magnet.— To make a 
march, a meal, a mock of. See the nouns.—To make 
a matter of conscience. See conscience.—To make 
mends, to render compensation or satisfaction.— To 
make a mouth. See mouth—To make an end. See 
end.— To make an honest woman of. See honest.— 
To make a passage, 2 point of, a run, a scene, a 
show, a stand. See the nouns.—To make avauntt. 
See avaunt3.—To make a Virginia fence, to walk like 
a drunke an; stagger in a zigzag course. Lowell, Big- 
2d ser., Int. [U.S.; rare.]|—To make avi- 
. See avizandum.—To make awayt, to put 
out of the way; kill; destroy. 
Pray God he be not made away. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 
To make away with, to squander; dissipate recklessly; 
destroy.— To make believe, to pretend; act as if; as, he 
was only making believe. 


Sometimes the Queen would make believe 
To heed him nought. 


William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 112. 
To make boot of, capital of, cheert, choice of, See 
the nouns.—To make both ends meet. See end.—To 
make common cause with. See cawe.—To make 
connections. See connection—To make conscience. 
See conscience.—To make dangert, to attempt or try; 
make experiment. [A Latinism.] 
If there be e’er a private corner as you go, sir, 
A foolish lobby out o’ the way, make danger; 
Try what they are, try. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iii. 4. 
To make danger oft. See danger.—To make dates. 
See datel.— To make dole (or dool)t, to mourn.— To 
make ducks and drakes. See duck?.—To make earth, 
in teleg., to put the line in contact with the earth. When 
there is a leakage of current from the line to earth it is said 
to make earth To make even. See erenl.— To make 
fast. See fastl.—To make feastt. See feast.—To make 
fish, to cure or dry fish. [Cant.]— To make foul water. 
See foull._ To make free with. See free.— To make 
fromt, to take from; alienate. < 
Make from olde reliques reverence ; 
From publique shews magnificence. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xiii. 
To make fun of, to ridicule—To make game of. See 
gamel.— To make good. See good.—To make good 
cheert, to make good play, to make haste, to make 
hay, to make head against. See the nouns.—To make 
good or bad weather (naut.), to behave (well or ill) ina 
gale: said of aship. To make bad weather is to rollor pitch 
violently. 
I found, for one thing, that whalers always made better 
weather than merchantmen, when they were in company. 
Science, VII. 167. 
To make head against, to oppose successfully.— To 
make headway, to move forward; forge ahead; gain 
progress.—To make hencet, to cause to depart; expel 
or send away. 
Tt is as dangerous to make them hence, 
If nothing but their birth be their offence. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
To make interest. See interest—To make it one’s 
business. See business.—To make known. See known. 


—To make light of. Sce light2.— To make little of. 


(a) To consider as of little or no value; treat as insignifi- 
cant. (b) To fail to understand fully. See to make nothing 
of.—To make love to. See lovel.— To make margin. 
See margin.—To make mattert, to matter; import. 

What makes matter, say they, if a bird sing auke or crow 
cross? Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 247. 
To make meanst, See mean3.—To make mock at. See 
mock!.—To make money. See money.—To make much 
(more, a great deal, and the like) of, (a) To consider 
as of great value, or as giving great pleasure; treat with 
special favor. (b) See to make nothing of.—To make no 
bones. See bonel.— To make 


no doubt, to have no 


make 


doubt; be conffdent.—To make no forcet, See forcel. 
—To make no matter, to have no vap or importance; 
make no difference: said of thinga.— To make nothing 
for, to have no effect in assisting, expporting, or eanfirn- 
ing: as, mere assertions make nothing for an argument.~~ 
To make nothing (or little) of. (a) 


et 
of as nothing (or little): aa, she makes ay Of wal z 
ten miles, (b) Tobe unable to nnderstand; ohtain no 


isfactory result from: as, I can make notiáng af him, (2) 
To treat as of no (or little) value, 


I am astonished that those who have appeared against 
this paper have mads so very little af it, Addizm, 


To make oath, to swear (to a statement) in a form and 


manner prescribed by law.—To make offi, get rid of; 
dispose of. 


He could not subsist here, and thereupon made off hia 
estate, and with his family, and £1000 in his purse, fie re- 
turned for England, Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 15. 


Tomake oneajapet. See jape.—Tomakeone’s beardt. 
See beard.—To one’s honors. See honer.—To 
make one’s lucky. See lucky.— To make one’s man- 
ners. See manner.—To make one’s mark. See markl. 
—To make one’s market. (a) To make sale of one's 
cargo or stock in trade, (b) To dispose of one’s self in 
marriage; make a marriage or an engagement to marry. 
—To make one’s self at home. Sec home.—To make 
one’s self scarce. See zcarce.— To make one’s way, 
(a) To proceed: as, to make one’s way homeward. (b) To 
succeed; be successful: as, to make one’s way in the world, 
—To make out. (2) Yo learn Wes labor or effort; discover; 
obtain a clear understanding of; discern; decipher: as, I 
cannot make out the meaning of this passage; J tried in 
vain to make the girl out, (b) To effect hardly or with 
difficulty; barely succeed in: with an infinitive clause for 
object: as, I just made out to reach the place in time, (c) To 
prove; evince; cause to appear or he esteemed; establish 
by evidence or argument: as, to make out one’s case; yon 
would make him out to be a fool. (d) To find or supply to 
the full: as, he wasnot able to make out the money, or the 
whole sum. (¢) To draw up; prepare: as, to make out a 
bill; to make out an application.—To make over. a) To 
remake; reconstruct, either in the same or in a different 
form: as, to make over an old gown. (b) To transier the 
title of; convey; alienate: as, he made over his estate in 
trust or in fee.—To make place, remembrance, rey- 


erencet. See the nouns.—Tomakeready, See ready. 
— To make sail, shift, cte. See the nouns.— To make 


the best of. See best.— To make the doors}, to make 
fast or bar the doors; close the entrance. 


Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the 
casement. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 162. 


To make the feathers or fur fly. See fly1.— To make. 
the land. Seclandi.—To make the magnet, in elec- 
tromagnetism, to close the electric circuit which includes 
the magnetizing coil of the magnet, or otherwise to send a 
current through that circuit. To unmake the magnet is 
to open the circuit or stop the current.—To make the 
mori of, to use to the best advantage ; use to the utter- 
most. 


If this be treason, make the most of it. 


Patrick Henry, Speech (1785). 
To make things hum, See humi.—To make un- 
readyt. See unresdy.—To make up. (a) To collect 


into one; form by bringing together the constituent parts 
of: as, to make up a bundle. (b) To form or fashion by 
fitting and uniting the several parts of: as, to make up 
agarment. (c) To compose from elements or ingredients + 
form; prepare: as, all hodies are made up of atoms; to 
make up 2 prescription. (d) To fabricate artfully; com- 
pose fictitiously; produce from imagination : as, he makes 
it up as he goes along; to make upa story out of the whole 
cloth (that is, without any foundation). (¢) To complete: 
as, to make up a given sum. (f) To supplement; supply 


what is wanting to. 
My dwarf shall dance, 
My eunuch sing, my fool make up the antic, 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii, 6. 
(9) To assume a particular form of features: as, to make 
upa face. Hence, to make up a lip is to pout. (h) To com- 
pensate ; make good: as, to make up a loss. (i) To set- 
tle; adjust or arrange for settlement: as, to make up 
accounts. (j) To determine; bring to a definite conclu- 
sion: as, to make up one’s mind. (k) To reckon. 
And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts. in that 
day when I make up my jewels. Mal, iii. 17. 
(1) To make good : as, to make up a loss or deficiency. q 
To compose; harmonize; adjust: as, to make Pee 
ence or a quarrel. (n) To repair: as, to make up a hedge, 
Ezek. xiii. 5. (ot) Yo prepare ; fortify; close. 
We must make up our ears ‘gainst these assaults 
Oi c B. Jonson, Sejanus, 


harming tongues. 


To make up leeway. See leway.— To make 
mind, to decide; come to a decision. =~ ‘ ; 
The engineers made up their minds that we w the 
trade winds again, . . . and that we should not want the 
engines for some days. ; i 


Lady Brassey, 


To make up one’s mouth for, to expect 
have an Eppetite: forz his Tuin Y 
chicken salad. [Coll To 
an armed contes inltiate or l 
in force: as, to make war upon 
country. A ~ 


1. 


aC 


make 


formed with particles, and in the archaic phrase 
o meddle or make. 
ars His fearfull Rider makes 

Tike som vnskilfull Lad that vnder-takes 
x holde som ships helm, while the head-long Tyde 
metre Carries away that Vessel) and her Guide. 
= Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
2. To causo one’s self to be or appear; mani- 
fest the state or condition of being; actin a 
cortain manner; as indicated by a succeeding 
adjective: as, he made bold to ask a favor; to 
male merry over anothers mishap.— 8. To have 
effect; contribute; tend; be of advantage: fol- 
lowed by jor, formerly sometimes by to. 


Let us therefore follow after the things which make for 
peace. Rom. xiy. 19. 


A thing may make to my present purpose. Boyle. 


4. To make way; proceed; move; direct one’s 
course: with various words expressing direc- 
tion: as, he made toward home; he made after 
the boy as fast as he could. 
I would have you make hither with an appetite. 5 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 
Is't not possible 
To make in to the land? ‘tis here before us. __ 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 
Thou wishest I should make to Shoar; 
Yet still put’'st in thy thwarting Oar. 
Prior, Alma, iii. 
5. To move upward or inward; flow up or to- 
ward the land; rise: said of the tide and of 
water in a ship, ete.: as, the tide makes fast; 
water was making in the hold.—6}. To com- 
pose; especially, to compose poetry. Compare 
maker, 2. 
Ye lovers, that kan make of sentement, 
In this case oghte ye be diligent 


To forthren me somewhat in my labour. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 69. 


The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., June. 


To make after, to follow; pursue; endeavor to overtake 
orcatch.— To make against, to oppose; be adverse to: 
as, this argument makes against his cause. 
Considerations infinite 
Do make against it. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 103. 
Time and temporising, which, whilst his practices were 
covert, made for him [Perkin Warbeck], did now, when 

they were discovered, rather make against him. 
Bacon, Hist, Hen. VII. 
i Though they ever speak on his side, yet their words still 

$ make against him. Bacon, Ess. of a King, p. 210. 

fe To make and break, in elect., to close and open a cir- 

cuit; set up and stop a current.—To make as if or 
though, toact as if; appear; make believe; feign that. 
Joshua and all Israel made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. Josh. viii. 15. 
And they drew nigh unto the village whither they went; 
and He made as though he would have gone further. 

j Luke xxiv, 28. 
To make at, to approach as if to attack; make a hostile 
movement against. 

> Then did Christian draw, for he saw that it was time to 


darts as thick as hail Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 127. 
To make a with, to put out of the way; remove; 
destroy; kill.—To make bold. See bold. — To make 
i bold with, to use, ete., boldly or freely. 
i _ They may not by their Law drinke Wine; they compound 
: a drinke of dry raisons steeped in water eid other, ike 
tures; yea, and secretly will make bolde with the former. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 588, 


To make damt tł. See dainty. —To make for. (a) T 
be for the advantage.of ; favor, or operate in favor 1 > 
-Not that I neglect those things that make for the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. B. Jonson, Epicæne, v. 1. 
‘The not ourselves which is in us and all around us be- 
came to them adorable eminentlyand altogether asa power 


which makes for righteousness, 
3 ‘SM. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 


i ly; at. [Colo 
See merry.—To make 
e particular 


And he that stands zoan a slippery place 

fakes nice o vile hold to stay him up. 

: Shak., K. Sohn, ili. 4. 138. 

f, to depart suddenly; run away; bolt. 
ok this occasion to make of. 


ae 


bestir him; and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing make2t (mak), n. 
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a reconciliation; settle differences; become friends again : 


as, kiss and make up. 
To any overtures of reconc i 
prompt Mal winning response, “T n eet Faint: 
ke rith that 1 ever knew,” said a life- aint- 
mar mer G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. 215. 
; a icular part; partic- 
b) To dress, etc., as an actor, for a particular part 3 
Chae to paint and disguise the face; give a different ap- 
pearance to one’s self for any purpose or occasion. — To 
make up for, to compensate; replace; supply by an 
Seon f friends t ke up for those 
Havo you got a supply of friends to make wp J S 
who are gone? Swift, To Pope. 


To make up to. (a) To approach; draw near to; ap- 
proach and join ; come into company with. 


i y ı come tumbling over the wall, on the 
let cone ne aay way; and they made up apace to 
him. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 111. 

x i ele Sir Ni as Gawsey. 

Make up to Clifton; I'll to Dae en oe Sra 
(b) To endeavor to be on friendly or affectionate terms 
with; especially, to court. [Colloq.] 

Young Bullock, . . . who had been making up to Miss 
Maria the last two seasons. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xii. 
To make witht, to act or codperate with; concur or 
agree with. 

Antiquity, custom, and consent, in the church of God, 
making with that which law doth establish, are themselves 
most sufficient reasons to uphold the same. x 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
To meddle or make. See meddle. 
make! (māk), n. [< ME. make; < makel, v.] 1. 
Form; shape; constitution and arrangement 
of parts; structure; style of making or make- 
up: as, a man of slender make; the make of a 
coat. 


iliation he [Bowles] made 


Anone he lette two cofres make, 
Of one semblance, of one make. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 


“The Italians . . . mask some characters, and endeavour 
to preserve the peculiar humour by the make of the mask. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 


Each one sat. . . 
Oft in mid-banquet measuring with his eyes 
His neighbour’s make and might. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
2. Mental constitution or character; intellec- 
tual make-up; individual nature or quality. 
Jack, therefore, being of a plodding make, shall be a 
citizen. Steele, Tatler, No. 30. 
It were obvious and unmixed deviltry simply to con- 
demn this natural make of mine, or turn it over to ruth- 
less punishment. H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 19. 
3. That whichis made; manufacture; produc- 
tion: as, garments of domestic make. 


It is. . . the product of several large manufacturing 
establishments, who usually claim to have some peculiar- 
ity of process or composition in their particular makes. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 638. 


4. Quantity made; yield. 
These stoves have been extensively adopted, and in 
every case greatly increase the make from a furnace. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 463. 
5. The act of making or gaining; search or ef- 
fort for profit or advantage: in the slang phrase 
on the make.—6. In elect., close of the electric 
cireuit, or passage of the electric current through 


the circuit. 

2 [< ME. make, < AS. gemaca 
(not *maca, as commonly cited) = OS. gimaco 
= OHG. gimahho, m., gimahha, f., = Icel. maki, 
m., maka, f., = Sw. make, m., maka, £., = Dan. 
mage, a companion, fellow, mate; also, in a 
variant form, E. mate, < ME. mate, prob. not a 
native E. change of the orig. make, but due to 
MD. maet, D. maat, prob. < OF ries. *mate; cf. 
the verb matia for makia, make; ef. also AS. 
gemæcca (not *macca), a companion, E. matchl: 
with orig. collective prefix ge-, < macian, make, 
orig. ‘fit together’ (cf. gadling}, a companion, 
of similar literal sense): see makel, v.] A com- 
pamon; a mate; a consort; a match. 

Ne noon so grey a goos gooth in the lake, 


As, seistow, wol been withoute make. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 270. 


How long 
Hath the poor turtle gone to school 
To learn to mourn her lost RAKE ? Bee 
rie L. Bryskett (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 274), 
This bright virgin, and her happy make. 


make? (mak), n. [Origin notclear.] An instru. 
ment of husbandry, formed witha eee 


‘Steele, Tatler, No. 85. Of iron and a long handle, used for rooting up 


[Proy. Eng.] 


me out; succeed: as, Maket, n. See maik2. 
_ @) See to make out), makebate (mak’bat), n. [< makel, v., + obj 
bates.) 1. One who excites contentions and 


quarrels. 


I never was a make-bate, or a knave. 
à Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness, 
Love in her passions, like a right make-bate, whispered 


to both sides arguments of quarrels, 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii, 


2. A plant, Jasminum fruticans. 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


makeshift 

make-believe (mak’hé-léy”), n, anda 
v., + inf, believe.) T. n. Protengg. 4 [mae 
or fanciful representation, J Sham; fale? 
Se 

Make-beliey, 
For Edith and ie believes 
Tennyson. A 
YER, AYImew 

II. a. Unreal; sham; pretended. Mors Fie 


They can live other live an their yr, 
lieve Ives, while yet they reman oe Ones, mak, 
that they are making believe. us al] the wee 
Ruskin, Lectures on Art (187. 
maked}. An obsolete past Particip] 12), p, 15g, 
Chaucer. © of maler 
makegame (mak’gam), n. : 
gamel,] A laughing-stock; 
sport. [Rare.] 
I was treated as... 


[< makel 


LA x 
a butt fòr ae d 
(i 


In falconry, S 

Seg 
make-kingt (mak’king), n. 
king1.] A king-maker. 
ford. 


[< makel » 
Fuller, Worthies h? 


Ox. 

makelesst (mak’les), a. [< ME. makeles ‘ 
makalös = Dan. magelos); < make? aS Sy, 
Cf. matchless.) 1. Matchless; peerless. 
equaled. 5; un. 

In beautie first so stood she makeleg 
Her goodly looking gladed all the precs 
i Chaucer, Troilu : 
2. Without a mate; widowed. St 
The world will wail thee, like a makelesg wifo 
Shak., Sonnets, ix 
makepeace (mak’pés), n. [< makel, v. 4 i 
peace.] A peacemaker; one who reconeil k 
persons at variance; a composer of strife: a 
adjuster of differences. [Rare.] van 
To be a make-peace shall become my a 
: Shat., Rich. He 1 1 
maker (ma’kér),». [< ME. maker, makyere ( 
AS. *macere (= D. MLG. maker = OHG, ing. 
chare, MHG. macher, G. macher, mäücher = Sy. 
makare = Dan. mager—in comp.), < macian 
make: see makel.] 1. One who makes, creates. 
shapes, forms, or molds; specificålly (with g 
capital letter), the Creator. 
I am gracyus and grete, God withoutyn begynnyng, 


I am maker vnmade, all mighte es in me. 
York Plays, p. 1. 


Laws for the Church are not made as they should be, 
unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to 
be guided by. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iii 9, 

Woe unto him that striveth with his Waker. Isa. xlv. % 


2. One who composes verses; a poet. [Obso- 
lete or archaic. ] 

The Greekes called him a Poet, which name hath, as the 
most excellent, gone through other languages. It com: 
meth of this word Poiein, which is, to make: wherein I 
know not, whether by lucke or wisedome, wee Englishmen 
haue mette with the Greekes, in calling him a mater. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Caedmon has not been left without followers, like the 
older and later makers whose names we know not. 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, Y. 06. 
3. The person who makes the promise in 
a promissory note by affixing his signature 
thereto. i 
make-ready (māk’ređ’i), n. In printing, the 
foundation-sheet on which are fixed the over- 
lays requisite for the proper printing of a pa 
ticular form of type. b 
Tt is a safe rule to keep the make-ready of every type 10 
until the job has been distributed. 2 405. 
Sci. Amer., N. S, LVL’ “s 
make rellt,”. A Middle English form of mack- 
erell, 
maker-up (mā'kėèr-up’), n. In printing, ma 
workman who arranges composed types * 
pagos or columns of proper size. Ly 
makeshift (mak’shift), n. and a. [< make a 
+ obj. shift. I, m. 1}. A shifty persons 0m 
given to shifts or expedients; a mischiev? 
fellow. ith 
And not longe after came thither a make shifte: Yim 
two men wayghting on hym, as very rakehelles as 
selfe, bragging that he was a profound phisicien- 10. 
J. Halle, An Historiall Expostulation (ed. 1844) P Ai 
2. That with which one makes shift; aD 2n 
dient adopted to serve a present need or 
a temporary substitute, A 
“Now, friend,” said Hawk-eye, addressing David, 5 wil- 
you are but little accustomed to the maxeshafts of the wi 
derness, J. E. Cooper, Last of Mohicans”. 


ont a. Of the nature of a temporary o*P 
i : dreadfully 


With the girls so troublesome, and Jocosa 80 6 
wooden and ugly, and everything make-shift about us, 


what was the use of my being anything! iel Deronda ji 
iot, Dan. = 


George 


edi- 


i 


pie one ee 


make-sport 


ik’sport), n. 
A laughing-stock. 
My patience 
se I bear, and bear, and carry all, 

s they say, am willing to groan under), 
Must be your make-sport now. 


Fletcher, The Chances, fit. 1, 
make-strifet (mik’strif), n. [< makel, t., + obj. 
strife.] Same as make-bate. Minsheu. 
make-up (mik’up), n. [< make up, verbal phr. 

under makel, v.] ile The manner in whic 

thing is made up, Composed, ore 

position of parts; arrangement of details, 
[They] indicate, by something in the pattern or make- 


up of their clothes, that they pay small regard to what 
their tailors tell them about the prevai ing taste, 


H. Spencer, Univ: 1 Progress, Pp. 62, 
2. In printing, the disposition or 
of types into pages or eo 


make-sportt (m 


[< makel, v., 
obj. sport.] 


arrangement 
lumns, preparatory to 


imposition or to locking up.—3. The prepara- 
tion of an actor for impersonating the charac- 


ter assigned to him, 
and altering the appearance of t 
hence, any characteristie appearance regarded 
as analogous to an actors make-up. 
The sort of professional make-up which p 
tones, and gestures, and defies all drapery. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, iii. 
vho makes up badly for the part of the 
is, as it may be, very clever to suggest, 
acter wholly artificial— has the great 
and rare merit of playing with distinction, of playing with 
style. The Academy, July 6, 1889, p. 14. 
Make-up box, a box containing implements and mate- 
rials for making up the face to represent a part in a play. 
makeweight (mak‘wat), n. [< make v., + obj. 
weight.) 1. Something put in a scale to in- 
erease a w it already in it; hence, that 
which adds weight to something not sufficiently 
heavy; a thing or person of little account made 
use of merely to make weight or to fill a gap. 
His fear of England makes him value US as a make- 
weight, Jefferson, Correspondence, IL 89. 
England, claiming to be arbitrator, is really a make- 
weight. Slubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 243. 
2. An adulterant, such as sand in sugar, used 
to increase the weight of a commodity. 
maki (mak’i), n. [Malagasy.] A true lemur or 
macaco, such as the ring-tailed lemur, Lemur 
catta. Dwarf makis are Species of the genus 
Chirogaleus. See cut under Chirogaleus. 
makimono (mak-i-m6‘n6), n. [Jap., < maki, 
stem of maku, wind, roll up, + mono, thing.] A 
roll, as of silk; Specifically, a Japanese picture 
or writing, generally of ‘considerable length, 
that is kept rolled up, and not suspended as a 
kakemono. 
makinboy (mak’in-boi) 
makkinbwee, yellow parsnip.] The Irish spurge, 
Luphorbia Hiberna. 
making (ma‘king), n. 
macung, verbal n. of 


including dress, painting 


he face, ete.: 


enetrates skin, 


Mr, Somerset, y 
father — unl 
by make-up, 


ete 


n. [Corruption of Ir. 


[< ME. makynge, < AS. 
macian, make: see makel, 


v.] 1. The act of forming, causing, or consti- 
tuting; workmanship; construction. 


Therefore I sey wepinge, ne makynge of sorowe, ne may 
vs not a-yaile; but wemen shull wepe. 

Merlin (E. F. T. S.), ii. 174. 
he Church are most Favourable to the 
they were the Churches own making. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 35. 

Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Miton, Areopagitica, p. 46. 
especially at one time: 
3t. Composition; struc- 


The Laws of t) 
Church, because 


2. What has been made, 
as, a making of bread.— 
ture; make. 

And he also was of the fiercest makynge that eny man 
myght be as of his stature. Merlin (Œ. E. T. $.), ii. 181. 
4. Material from which anything may be made; 
anything capable of being developed into some- 
thing more advanced. 

This Bavarian king was the making of a fine man when 
he was young. The American, XI. 134. 
5+. Poetical composition; poetry. 

The man hath served you of his Konnynge, 
And forthred wel your law in his makynge. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 413. 


Poesy is his skill or craft of making; the very fiction it- 
self, the reason or form of the work. 


B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
6. Fortune; means or cause of success. 

A new author whose work has attracted notice — that of 
Mr. Gladstone especially, which is said to be the making 
of a writer now-a-days. 
7. pl. In coal-mining, the slack and dirt made 
in holing, kirving, or undercutting the coal. 

making-felt (ma‘king-felt), n. In a cylinder 
paper-machine, the felt on which the web of 
pulp is taken from the making-cylinder at the 
point where this cylinder 
couching-cylinder, 

226 


+ 


h any- 
ombined; com- 


The American, XVIL 285. Malaclemmyi 


is borne upon by the Malaclemmy 
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making-iron (ma‘king-i7érn), n. A tool, some- 
what resembling a chisel with a groove in it, 
used by calkers of ships to finish the seams af- 
ter the oakum has been drive 


Malaconotins 


Malaclemmyiae, including the diamond-hacked 
terrapin of the United States, M. palustris. 


Also Malacoclemm 3. 


n in. Malacobdella (mala-kob-del'ä), ne [NL ©. 
making-off (ma’king-6f’), n. Bee the quotation. Gr. Hataxéc, soft, + fbr+2a, a leech: see Bdelia} 
Paring and barreling blubber, 


, termed making-of, was, 
conducted by the Dutch, English, and Scotch leeches, now consid 

Fisheries of U. 8., V. {i. 236; tenn type of a family Malacobdellide. M. 
(Chinese, < ma, horse, grossa is a parasite found in the gills of various 
A short onter jacket worn in mollusks, 


China, chiefly in the northern provinces and Malacobdellide (mal a-koh-del’ 
territories. The makwa, like the “pigtail” ENL., < Malacobdella + vide.) 
was introduced by the Manchu Tatars sitie nemertean worms, 
conquered China in 1643. Malacohdella, The 

mal} (mal), n. [E., < L. ma ternal longitudinal ¢ emmorauscular layer, neérve-trunks 
neut. of malus, evil, bad: se free from the muscular system and united together by an 
ease 4 anal commissure, a apis intestine of several ee 
es terior sucker, no cephalic gr ves, no spines on the pro- 

Among the English it {a disorder in which blotches break basde ad haves diate mo Wy 

out on the body] goes by the name of the Mal of Ale E -klem’is), nti NE 


ppo. ’ A 
Pococke, Description of the East, JI. i. BI Malacoclemmys ria Pi tortoise 
$ Knute, & tortoise: see 


A genus of worms, 
and is now, 


whalemen, 
makwa (mak’ wii), n. 
+ kwa, jacket.] 


formerly supposed to be 
ered to be parasitic nemer- 


i-dé), n. pl. 
A family of para- 
typified by the genns 
have an external circular and an in- 


or queue, 
shortly after they 


lum, evil, disease, 
e male3.] Evil; dis- 


3 F. 7 IT. araxée, $ 
Grand mal, epilepsy with severe convulsions, as distin- Gr £ xác, sof 


< oS; Clemmys.) Same as Malaclemmys. 

guished from petit mal. Y: t y: 
mal- (mal). [Formerly also male- (one syllable, malacoderm (mal’a-ko-dérm), n. One of the 
distinguished from male-, in two syllables, in _-Walacodermata or of the Malacodermi. 


words of Latin form); < F. 
mal-, < L. male-, < male, a 
bad: see male3, malice, ete. 
fix of Latin origin, throug 
to dys- or caco- of Gree 
andimplying usually 


mal- = Sp. Pg. It. 
dy., badly, < malus, 
Cf. male-.] A pre- 
French (equivalent 
k origin), meaning ‘ bad,’ 
imperfectionor deficiency, 
and often simply a negative, as in malodor,a bad 
odor, malfeasance, bad- or wrong-doing, malfor- 
mation, imperfect shape, maladroit, not adroit, 


Malacodermata (malg a-ti 
(NL., neut. pl. of malacodermatus: seg 
dermatous.] 1. The sea- 


of zoantharian Actinoz 
their softness, 


a-ko-dér’ma-ti 


), n. pl 
malaco- 
anemones as an order 
Ou. They are so called from 
corallum being absent or pence only 
by a few spicules which do not form a hard ernst. These 
polyps are usnally of large size, and individual, rarely be- | 
ing aggregated into a polypidom. The tentacles are nu- 
merous, simple, not pinnately fringed, not in groups of 
eight, and often in several series; they sometimes num- 


R 5 AERES ber about 500, developed in multiples of six. Some of 
malcontent, not content, ete. The prefix in this these animals, as Ilyanthider, are free-swimming, but most 
form occurs only in words taken from the of them are sessile, 


adherent to rocks, 
base, but able to creep about tosome ex 
thide are aggregated bya common creep 
2. In entom., 


erous Coleoy 


ete., by a fleshy 
tent. The Zoan- 
ng-sterm or stalon. 


a division of serricorn pentam- 
nterd, corresponding to Latreille’s 


French, or formed upon the analogies of such. 
mala, n. Plural of malum. 


alabar nut. See Justicia, 
alabar catmint, nightshade, plum, Tose, 


ete. See catmint, ete. Malacodermi.—8. In herpet., the naked rep- 

malacatunet, n. Same as melocoton. tiles, or amphibians: distinguished from Selera- 
alacca bean, cane, ete. See bean, ete. dermata. Also Malacoderma, 

malachite (mal’a-kit), n. [= F. malachite = malacodermatous 


LC (mal’a-k6-dér’ma-tus), a. 
Sp. malaquita: so called as resembling in color [$ NL. malacodermatus, 


< A ? < Gr. parade, soft, + 
the petal of a mallow (cf. mauve, mallow-color); pHa (dépuar-), skin: seederma.] Soft-skinned: 
< L. malache (also moloche), < Gr. nañáxn, a Specifically, of or pertaining to the Malacader- 
mallow: 


see mallow and 
bonate of copper having 
hence commonly called 
copper. It occurs rarel 
crystals, more frequer 
lactitic, or granular st 
The finest specimens 


-ite2.| A basie car- mata. 
a beautiful green color, 
the green carbonate of 
y in tufts of slender monoclinic 
ntly massive with mammillary, sta- 
ructure, often fibrous and radiated. 
come from the 


Tt is con. 
ft flexible 


It rm, the head received into the 

is also common in Cornwall and in South Australia, Ari- thorax orat least covered by itat the base, and the proster- 

zona, ete. It takes a good polish, and is manufactured into num not produced in front and usually not pointed be- 

ornamental articles. It is often called green malachite,in hind. The talacoderms were divided by Latreille into 

distinction from blue malachite, or azurite, which is a re- five tribes, Cebrionites, Lampyridea, Menrides, Clerii, and 

lated carbonate of copper containing less water, and which Ptinides. Although the term is literally inapplicable to 

often passes by alteration into the green carbonate. See 4 large number of the beetles so called, it is retained as $ 

azurite.—Emerald malachite. Same as dioptase. one division of Serricornia, the other being Sternozi. 
malachite-green (mal’a-kit-grén), n. 1. The Malacodermidze (mal’a-k6-dér’mi-dé), n. pl. 

natural hydrated 


bicarbonate of copper. Also [NL., ¢ Malacodermi + -ide.] A fami 


ly of Mal- f 
called mountain-green.—2, A fine green color, acodermi, containing beetles which are really 

like that of handsome specimens of malachite. soft-bodied, as the glow-worms. Also called | 
Malachra (ma-lak’rä), n. [NL. (Linneus, Lampyride and Telephoride. Tt corresponds 

1789), erroneously for “Matlacha, < L. malache, to Latreille’s second tribe, Lampyrides. 

mallow: see malachite, mallow.] A genus 


plants belonging to then 
the mallow famil 
characterized by 


atural order Malvace 


d to f A ae 
with small bracts irregularly scattered through ue jeluster se car thin taa : 
(these bracts are, nowever, sometimes wanting ive or , 3 
six species are known, natives of the warmer parts of Asia Ma acolite (mal [Prop. “malacho- 

Africa, and America. They are hairy herbs with lobed or lite, (ef. malachite), < 
angled leaves, and yellow or white flowers in dense axi G os, stone.] Diop- 
or terminal heads, surrounded by an involucre of leafy A ‘ 

bracts. West Indian speci 


ed wild okra. Variety of pyroxene, of 
j'i-kal) a. [< mala- 


mal 


malacia + -ie.] Per- 
cially to osteomalacia. 
‘ant), a. [< L. mala- 
issare, < Gr. yažariče, 
soft.] Making soft or 


gy (mal-a-kol’6-ji), n. [= F. malocolc : 

gie; < Gr. pañaróç, soft È Hv soft- a 

animals without external shells or articulated 

bones: cf. mollusk), + ~hoyia, < ñtyew, speak: 
luse 


act or process of making soft or supple. sorted See oe ed 

Let this bath, together with the emplastering and vne- fish ree animals; mt e Say! ge 
tion (as before), be renewed every fifth day: this i Synonymous „but 
satim, or su 


ppling of the body, 


to be conti 
whole month. 


nued for one 
Bacon, 


Hist. Life and Death, 


dæ (mal’a-kle-mi’i-dé), n, pl. 
NESK Malacoclemmys + -ide.] A family of 


tortoises, typified by the gen 
It includes such species as the fam 
terrapin of the United States, and 
from the Old World 
coclemmyide. 


us Malaclemmys. 
iliar diamond-backed 
Several related forms 
have been placed in it. Also Mala- 


S (mal-a-klem’is), n. INL., short 


for Malacoclemmys.] The typical 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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1e Malacosteide. ‘There are 
a fishes, of which M. niger is the 

best-known. 


J ty 

[NL., C Gr malacostomous (mal-a-kos’t6-mus), 4. [< Gr. 
uañaróç, soft, + oróna, mouth. ] Leather-mouth- 
ed; having a soft mouth—that is, toothless 
jaws: said of fishes. 

Malacostraca (mal-a-kos’tra-kil), n. pl. [NL., 
C Gr. peahandarpaoe, soft-shelled (neut. pl. pa4a- 
xéotpaxa, Aristotle’s name t 
crabs, lobsters, etc.) < pañaróc, soft, + òcrpakov, 
a shell: see Ostraced, ostracize, ete.] One of 
two main divisions of the Crustacea proper; the 


division which is contrasted with Entomostraca. 
jivided into five orders, Deca- 


malaconotine 


malaconotine (mal’” a-k6-n0’tin), @. 
taining to the Malaconotine. 
Malaconotus (Qmal“a-k6-no’tus), n. 
panaxoc, soft, + varos, back.] A genus of Af- 
rican shrikes, giving name to the subfamily 
Malaconotine : so named from the soft plumage 
of the back. F. Swainson, 1827. 
Malacopoda (mal-a -kop’9-dit), n pl. [NhL., 
neut, pl. of malacopus: see malacopodous.) A 
name given by E. R. Lankester to a grade of 
Gnathopoda (or Arthropoda) containing only 
tho class Peripatidea, which itself consists of 
the single genus Peripatus, thus contrasted 


skeleton, typical of tl 


Of or per- s 
several species, all deep-se 


with a grade or series Condylopoda, including By Latreille the group was € 
all other crustaceans, insects, ete. poda, Stomapoda, Læmodipoda, Amphipoda, GRE : 

mal-a-ko’ )’70-dus), 4. NL. Zodlogically speaking, its limits have fluctuated so far anc 
malacopodous ( BDP 3 )s K so often with different writers that no comprehensive yet 


malacopus (-pod-), < Gr. paraxde, soft, + move 
(xod-) = E. foot.) Having soft feet; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Malacopoda. 
Malacopteri (mal-a-kop’te-1i), n. pl. (NL., pl. malacostracan (mal-a-kos’tra-kan), 4. and n. 
of malacopterus, soft-finned : see malacopterous. | [< Malacostraca + -an.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
In Johannes Miiller’s classification of fishes,an ing to the Malacostraca. 
order of teleost fishes characterized by fin-rays _ n. A malacostracous crustacean. 
that are soft, jointed, and generally branched, malacostracological (mal-a-kos’tra-ko-1oj i- 
by abdominal ventral fins, and by the persistent kal), @ [< malacostracolog-y + -ic-al.] OË or 
communication betweenthe air-bladder and the pertaining to malacostracology. ake 
intestine. It corresponds nearly to the Cuvier- malacostracologist (mal-a-kos-tra-kol’9-jist), 
ma Kea, but is less comprehensive. ”: AS DOLE aK CE + -ist.] À carcinolo- 
malacopterous (mal-a-kop‘te-rus), 4. K NL. sist or crustaceologist. 
malacopterus, < Gr. paraxéc, soft, + arepov, Wing malacostracology et } 
(fin).] Having soft fins. [K NL. Malacostraca, q: V-; + Gr. -Aoyia, < Aéyelr, 
malacopterygian (mal kop tgr othe a. and speak: see Rn] The EE of crusta- 
n. I. a. Soft-finned; pertaining to the Mala- Ceans; Crus faceology ; carcinoiogy: 
copterygit, or having their characters. Also malacostracous (mal-a-kos’tra-kus), &. [< Gr. 
malacopterygious. paPakboTpakoc, soft-shelled: see Malacostraca.] 
TI. n. A fish of the order Malacopterygit. Same as matacosiracan : as, ‘fa malacostracous 
Malacopterygii (mal-a-kop-te-rij’i-i), ™. ple crustacean,” Huxley, Anat. Invert., p- 323. 
INL., ¢ Gr. pahakót, soft, + TTÉpVE (TTEpVY-), TTE- malacotomic (mal’a-ko-tom‘ik), a. [< mala- 
piyiov, a wing, fin, < xrepév, a wing.] A group cotom-y + -ic.] OË or pertaining to malacot- 
of teleost fishes, variously limited; the soft- O™Y- ae 
finned or jointed-fin fishes. (a) In Cuvier's system malacotomy (mal-a-kot 9-mi), n. 
of classification, the second division of bony fishes, having “óG Soft, + -ropia, £ TÉVE, TAHE, cut.] 
oe may aa into ae: ub aliai and anatomy of Mollusca. 
3 n Miiller’s system, a group 0: ary a- > 49-\6-20' i y 
ae fishes, kanig soft pnsnd EA OAN Mal prozon DA aetan: Dpi Di sn 
y Scomberesocidæ. _ (c) In ill’s system, an order of tele- & 2 UE AAAA : ALY 
oe ae CEN sy bones of the teleocephalous type, animals; the Mollusca inabroad sense, including 
it T g anena x cae oe mollusks proper, brachiopods, and polyzoans. 
DOr eres and nob Con malacozoic (mal? a-k6-z0'ik), a. [< Malacozoa 
lesced, no Weberian ossi- + ie] Fo sesring the common features of 
s tho shoulder-girdle molluscan = i F r 
connected with the crani- posed by mE eae peee ecanton sence 
ae a pneseode ie aS wen of forms represented by the Malacoscolices of the same 
e aT a agian a y - author and the Mollusca; it includes animals graded from 
pend the air-biadder con- Peale pbation Y momie EG € 
e 5 z 3 a mal’ad-ap-ta’shon), n. 
e AES ae Se duet, the mal- + adaptation. ] Faulty Con th 
fins spineless. The order includes the elupeids, salmonids ofadaptation. W. K. Clifford, Lectures TI. 273 
and related fishes. (d) In the earliest systems, as ‘Artedi’s, Maladdress (mal-a-dres’), n. [< mal. + ad- 
someacanthoptery: ‘an fishes with slender or flexible spines dres. Lack of ac oag j Ce 
rere nee ot ed, as stromateids, the wolf-fishes, the war ae ee as address; want of tact; awk- 
ophobranchiates, ete. —Malacopterygii abdominales, | 3 5 COMES 
abdominal soft-finned fishes, Cuvier's second order o: It took all th - i i r 
aene hones the TnI, Aner abome in nosition, be= ters to e be mar aadress GE MER 
sand unai ed to the shoulder-girdle. - Howells, Their Wedding Journey, 
Aiso called @ = i. Mala i j ing Journey, p. 241. 
Protal sot ionad fishes, anes Acon tery er pocen, maladjustment (mal-a-just’ment), n. [K mal 
no ventrals.— copte: adjustment. ault; jus : z 
pane tuma ore of Babes, Having the ears adjustment EA oity adjustment; lack of 
€ s, and the pelvic arch suspended to the shoul- a ; pees 
der-girdle. maladministration (mal-ad-min-is-tra’shon) 
malacopterygious (mal-a-kop-t Fa), E m KE. maladministration; as mal- + admin 
Same as malacopterygian. = ? istration.) Faulty management of affairs; vi- 


Malacoscolices (mal“a-kd- Waar), cos al cious or defective conduct in the performance 
o emando ees < GT. ae oti of official duties, particularly of executive and 


ks), + oKOAne, a aay A ministerial duties prescribed by law. Formerly 


ion proposed by Huxley in maleadministration. 


4 isin A ean reception of the The violence of revolutions is generally proporti 
fest ; ween „is gene proportioned 
and ee da rehe. toader io o the degree of the maladministration which has pro- 


dency is now to ignore the term, along with Ent 
Huxley, however, retains both. 


Fin of Malacopterygian. 


hiopod duced them. Macaulay, Hist. E iii 
he relations of the group so consti- maladroit (mal-a-droi ey E 
be i J -a-droit’), a. [¢F. it; 
oe mene pete one side and with man + aoe zaz TER a ere a 
n cae pert; clumsy; awkward; unh: ; i 
ack6-skol’i-sin), a. Per- maladroitly EES A AE 
s, or having their Boro maunet clumsily; awkwardly. ~ l 
i maladroitness (mal-a-droit’nes) Th 
[NL., < Gr. pažaxóc, acter of bein 01 aes ne 
| Ga K g maladroit; cl g 
e morbid softening meee i Bee of skill or ieee ee 
malady. (mal’a-di), n.; pl. maladies (-diz). [< 
ME. maladye, < OF. (and F.) Faas ees 
illness, disease, < malade, malabde, F. malade 
= Pr. malapte, malaude, sick, < LL. *male habi- 
tus, sick, lit. ‘ill conditioned’ (cf. LL. male ha- 
bens, sick, L. male se habere, be sick or indis- 
posed, be in ill condition): L. male, badly (< 
malus, bad: see mal-, males); habitus, pp. of 
habere, have, hold: see habit,| 1. A physical 
disorder or disease; sickness or distemper of 


leS 
ther 


ngerous disease. 
Merlin seide “He shall not dye on this maladye.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), i. 51, 


at. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


and Jsopoda. mala fides (ma’lii fi’dez). 


exclusive definition is practicable, and the general ten- 
omostraca. malafiges, n. 


Also malacostracous. Malaga (mal’a-git), n. 


Malagash (mal-a-gash’), n. 
(mal-a-kos-tra-kol’6-ji), 7. Malagasy ( 


[< Gr. The malagmat (ma-lag’mi), ”. 


any kind; especially, a chroni Š d 
aon 5 esp y, a chronic, deep-seated, or priate; apply to a wrong use; misuse: 


malappropriate 


Why was it that, in that epidemic malad 
Y of c 


tions, ours escaped the aeitroyiag influence? ONStity, 
A Macawiay, Hallam’ Ce i 
The Comanches think a malady is caused t mst, Hist, 

y is caused by 


ing breath of a foe. H. Spencer, Prin, of So the Dast 
2. Hence, moral or mental disord a *) § los. 
ordered state or condition: as sean > any aie 
=Syn. 1, Infirmity, Distemper, ete. a a Maladiog 
plaint, ailment. disease). et 


ST aA mala fide (ma‘lit fide). [L., abl 
for Crustacea suchas “pad faith: see mala fides. | With ad aides 
ad faith 


ceitfully; treacherously: oppos ade 
t . 0 se ; de. 
In Scots law, amala fide pos or E EO ro Jide 
a subject not his own upon a title which h Ao POsseggo, 
bad, or which he has reasonable ground for Knows to ie 

elieving 4, 


be so. B to 


[L.: m 
malus, bad; fides, > ult. É. faith; of. D of 
'des.] 


Bad faith. 
A sailors’ name for a sm 


bird supposed to appear before a stor 
parently, the stormy petrel or Mother Gr; ap- 
chicken. arey’s 


all Sea- 


[Sce def. = 
duced at Malaga in Spain. The 1 Awing pro- 
so named are made from the last vintage ap 2ecifical] 
in October and November. There are sever hich Occurs 
Thudicum and Dupré.— Malaga grape, any or u atisties, 
gra 


rown near Malaga, especially those ex ‘ape 
A m = = Xpor pes 
The muscadel is a leading variety. In Amerie thence, 

Heke Name 


Malaga is given to any variety of large oval white gr 
a Same as Mala ae 
a mal-a-gas’i), @. and n. [For gasy. 
Madegassy, Madecassee; =F. Malgache; iy 
formed from the native name of Madag aa 
T. a. Of or pertaining to Madagascar a ie 
habitants. Ase 
It was not until the publicati i 
D'Après de S Tannevillette, trom on eee tere by 
vey, in 1776, that any notable progress was efecan s 
delineation of the Malagasy seaboard. m the 
Athenæum, No. 3071, p. 332, 
II. n. A native of Madagascar; a member i 
any of the races or tribes inha biting that isla 
; [= F. It. malagma, 
< L. malagma, < Gr. páñaypa, & plaster, a poul. 
tice, < pañáooew, soften: see malas. | Tathan 
an external local medicament designed to sofas 
the part to which it is applied; an emollient 
es ; a poultice. 
malaguetta pepper. Same as grains h 
dise (which Pee gram). 7 Spara 
malahack (mal-a-hak’), v. t. [Origin obscure.] 
See the quotation. 
Malahack: to cut up hastily or awkwardly. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int, 
Malaic (ma-la/ik), a. [< Malay + -ie.] Same 
as Malay. 
malaise (ma-laz’), n. [< F. malaise, uneasiness, 
discomfort: see malease.] Uneasiness; discom- 
fort; specifically, an indefinite feeling of w- 
easiness, often a preliminary symptom of ase 
rious malady. 
Malaisian, a. See Malaysian. 
Malambo bark. See bark?. 
malanders, mallanders (mal’an-dérz), pl. 
[Also mallenders, mallinders; < F. malandre = 
It. malandra, malanders, also a dead rotten 
knot, < L. malandria (neut. pl., LL. also fom. 
sing.), blisters or pustules on the neck, esp: 9 
horses.] In farriery, a dry scab or seurly erup 
tion on the hock of ahorse or at the pend of the 
knee; ‘sore places onthe inside of the forelegs 
of a horse” (Halliwell). 
She has the mallanders, che scratches, the ¢ 
and the quitter bone in the t’other leg. > aiik 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fait ib 
malapert (mal’a-pert), a. and n. [< ME. malt, 
pert, < OF. malapert, over-ready, impudent y 
mal, badly, + apert, open, ready: see aperi i 
cf. pert.] I. a. Characterized by permess g 
impudence; saucy; impudent; bold; forwark 
She was wis an Ñ 580, 
Al nere he peg ae OO sito ill. St 
Untutor'’d lad, thou art too malaperi s y, 5, sh 
He is bitter! P sia al 
perk Hie erly censured by ennu Mrr cen Mel., P- 4h 
II. n. A pert, saucy person. 
malapertly (mal’a-pért-li), adv. 
manner; saucily; with impudence. 
malapertness (mal’a-pért-nes), ” 
acter of being malapert; sauciness; 
pertness or forwardness. . pret 
Malappropriate Gaala nro priat) Da 
and pp. malappropriated, ppr: malappre 
ing. [< mal- + appropri To mis? 
appropriate.] 


rown scab 


The ch 


She thrust the hearth-brush into the grates 
for the poker, and mal nite other © 
of ner at i Rioni Watering Tee 


Inamalap™ ; 
a 
impudet à 


P j 


op A S 


malaprop 
‘-prop), a. [In allusion to M 
haracter in Sheridan’s play 
* noted for her blunders in thet 


malaprop (mal’: 
Malaprop, a 

“The Riyals,’ 
of words (< 


Ts, 
of 
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fevera, the malarial poi 
marked pery 


son produces various and often ill- 
gia, neurit 


ons of the al health, such as neural- 
i ye disturbances, and albumi- 


5 4 Soe nuria, The anatomical effects of the malarial poison are 

< malapropos, q. v +).J Malapropos, enlargement of the spleen, netimes excessive, darkening 

[Rare.] of the skin, and the prese: a dark pigment in the blood, 

But observe , . . the total absence of all malaprop pice 1" r norpnons ae ie found moreover, in malari: 
turesquen De Quincey, Style, i “l Þlooda var 


malapropism (mal’ 2- 
prop + -ism.] 1. Th 
plying words through an ambi 
language.—2. A word so mis 

The Fieldhead est: 
lightfully contagiou 


prop-izm), n. 


tion to use fi 
applied, 

eand the De Wa 
a malapropisy, 
irley. 


Iden estate were d 
n which rumour h 


not failed to repeat to Sh 


I. a. Inappr 
asonable: 


TI 
electr 2 r ils origin from the spinal cord.” Th 
shock given is g 


g < 
are known, the 


rof whict 
ile, which sometimes z 


ains a lengt 
DE ains a length of 
Malapterurina (ma-lap” tẹ YO-1i’ nä), n. p 
[NL., < Malapterurus + -ina2 ] 


ification, a group of 
with no rayed dors 
Malapteruride. 


malapterurine (ma-lap-te-r6’rin), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Malapte urina; malapteru- 


roid. 
malapteruroid (ma 
[< Malapterurus + -oid.] I, a. 
the Malapteruride, or havin 
II. x. A fish of the famil 
Malapterurus (ma-lap-te- 
cépéde, 1803), short for *“Malacopterurus, < G 
Larakóç, soft, + xrepdv 
genus of nematogna 


y Malapteruridæ. 


thous catfishes, represent 


Electric Catfish (Malapterurus electricus). 


ing the famil 
fin over the caudal region 
the electrice fishes. 
Nilo and other African rivers. 


y Malapteruride, 


malar (mã'lär), a. and n. 
mala, the upper jaw, 
< mandere, chew: 
pertaining to the 
or pertaining to the zygoma; zygom 
as, the malar arch. 


foramina. See foram 
etry. 


K NL. malaris, < L 
the cheek-bone, the cheek 


atic; jugal 


side of the head o 
into the composition of th 
matic arch, which connects th 
other part of the face with th 
other parts about the ear; 
bone. Inmost animals it isa long and slender horizontal 
bone, in man a short and stout quadrangular bone, the 
cheek-bone, forming the prominence of the cheek, entering 
into the composition of the orbit of the eye, and articulat- 
ing not only with the temporal and superior maxillary, 
but also with the frontal and sphenoid. 
malardet, n. An obsolete form of mallard. 
malaria (ma-lari-a), n. [= F. malaria, < Tt. 
mal aria, bad air: mala, fem. of malo, < L. ma- 
lus, bad (see mal-, males); aria, < L. aër, air: see 
ail.) 1. Air contaminated with some patho- 
genie substance from the soil; Specifically, 
air impregnated with the poison producing in- 
termittent and remittent fever.—2. The dis- 
ease produced by the air thus poisoned. Ina 
strict sense the word is a generic term esignating inter- 
mittent and remittent fever and other affections, such as 
malarial neuralgia, due to the same cause. Malarial dis- 
eases in this sense prevail in all quarters of the globe ex- 
cept the coldest, and the infection of soil and air occurs 
in both uninhabited and populous regions. The disease is 
contracte. by presence in the locality, and not from the 
sick, nor do the latter seem to transplant. the infection to 
new places to which they may go. The disease may ap- 
parently be introduced into the body through water that 
is drunk as well as through the air. _The development of 
the poison is favored by heat and moisture. Malarial dis- 
eases are apt to increase after the turning up of virgin 
soil, The poison seems to lie low in the atmosphere, but 
maybe blown toadjacent heights, Besides the well-marked 


the jugal or jugal 


” 


[< mala- 
e act or habit of misap- 


Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xv 


as 


Three species Malarimaxillary (nā’la 
falapterurus elec- 


In Giinther’ 
Siluridæ stenobranchie 
al fin: same as the family 


-lap-te-r6’roid), a. and n. 
Pertaining to 
g their characters. 


6’rus), n. [NL. (La- 
T 
, Wing (fin), + ovpd,tail.] A 


with an adipose 
and no true dorsal fin; 
M. electricus inhabits the 


? 


see mandible.] I, a. 1. Of or 
cheek or cheek-bone.—2, Of 


—Malar bone, See Il.—Malar 
en.— Malar point. See craniom- 


II. x. A membrane bone or splint-bone of the b vé 

£ higher vertebrates, entering Malaxator (mal’ak-sa-tor), n. 
© zygoma or zygo- 

e upper jaw or 

e squamosal or 


ar living bodies which are sup- 
zes in the life-history of a sin- 
2 led the Plazmodium ma- 

are, as a rule, affected 
s degree by certain other 


posed to be 
gle organism e 
larie. All these forms of m 
favorably by quinine, a 
drugs, notably 
malarial (mi al), a. 
Relating or pertaining to malaria; connected 
with or arising from malaria: as, malarial ca- 
chexia, disease, or fey r; the malarial poison. 
Neuralgic affections . . . are common sequels of mala- 
rial poisoning. Quain, Med, Dict., p. 916. 
. _Malarial fever. See feverl, | 
5 malarialist (ma-la’ri-al-ist), n. 
-ist.] A student of malaria: 
the treatment of malarial dise 


According as one is 
rialist. 


ne 


[< malaria + -al.} 
le- 


ad 


[< 


O- 


[< malarial + 
one who studies 


ase 


a sanitarian, a chemist, or a mala- 
Harper's Mag., LXIX. 441. 
malarian (ma-la‘ri-an), o. [< malaria + -an.] 
Malarial; malarious. [Rare.] 
A flat malarian world of reed and rush! 
Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, iv. 
r-i-mak’si-lā-ri), a. 
NL. malaris, malar, + marillari , maxill 
or pertaining to the malar and the supramaxil- 
lary bone: as, the malarimazillary suture. Also 
malomazillary. 

malarious (ma-la‘ri-us), a. [< malaria + -ous.] 
Characterized by or abounding with malaria; 
producing or communicating malarial disease: 
as, a malarious region or climate; a malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 

A fever alley or a malarious ditch. 

C. Kingsley, Life (1878), II. 370. 
made, without success, to separate 
poison from the gases generated by swamps, or 
air of malarious localities, Encyc. Brit., XV.320. 
malassimilation (mal-a-sim-i-la’shon), n. [< 

mal- + assimilation.] In pathol., imperfect as- 
similation or nutrition; faulty digestion and 
appropriation of nutriment. 
- malate (mã’lāt), n. [< mal(ic) + 
chem., any salt of malic acid. 
malaxt (ma/laks), v. t. [= F. malaxer — Pg. 
malasar, < L. malaxare, < Gr. paraccew, soften, 
< uałaróç, soft.] Same as malaxate. 
I directed one of my servants to apply an emplast. dia- 
chyl. cum gummi, malazed with unguent dialtheæ. 
Wiseman, Surgery, i. 9. 
ge (mal’ak-saj), n. 
e operation of kneading and working the un- 
baked clay of which pottery is to be made. 
malaxate (mal’ak-sat), v. t.; pret. and pp. mal- 
axated, ppr. malaxating. [< L. malaratus, pp. 
of malaxare, soften: see malaz.] To soften; 
knead to softness. 
malaxation (mal-ak-sāã’shọon), n. 
ation, < LL. malaxatio(n-), 
laxare, soften: see malar, 
of malaxating or moii 
the act of form. 
pills or 


S 


Attempts have been 
malarious 
from the 


-atel.] In 


malaxa, 


f 


(=F. malar- 
a softening, < L. ma- 
malazate.| The act 
Stening and softening; 
ing ingredients into a mass for 
plasters. [Rare.] 


[< NL. malazator, 
< L. malaxare, soften: see malax, malaxate.] A 
name of many machines used for mixing various 
materials. Most of these machines—for example, mills 
for grinding and tempering clay in brick-making, for mix- 
ing mortar, etc. — have a rotating vertical shaft with ra- 
dial blade-like arms working in a cylindrical inclosure. 
They are often moved by horses, mules, or oxen attached 
to the end of a lever projecting horizontally from the up- 
per part of the shaft. Inmany cases, however, other power 


is used. 

Malaxex (ma-lak’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1845), < Malaxis + -ee.] A subtribe of plants 
of the natural order Orehidee, the orchid fami- 
ly, belonging to the tribe Epidendree, and char- 
acterized by a terminal inflorescence and an- 

thers which are usually persistent, and either 
erect or bent forward. It embraces 2 genera, 
Malazis and Microstylis, and about 46 species. 

Malaxis (ma-lak’sis), x. [NL., < Gr. Ld2.aktc, 
a softening, < xa2dccew, soften: see malaz.) A 
genus of orchidaceous plants of the tribe Epi- 
dendree, type of the subtribe Malaxee. Itis char- 
acterized bya stem bearing one or two leaves, by the new 
plants arising from the apex of the old bulb, and by flow- 
ers with small, rather broad petals. There is buta single 
species, the bog-orchis, M. paludosa, which is found grow- 
ing in spongy bogs in northern Europe. It isa delicate 
plant, only 3 or 4 inches high, bearing very small greenish- 
yellow flowers in a loose, slender raceme. 

Malay (ma-la’), n. and a. [= F. Malai, Malais 
= Sp. Pg. Malayo (cf. D. Maleisch); < Malay Ma- 
layu, Malay (Orang Malayu, Malay men; Tanah 
Malayu, Malay land).) I. n. 1. Anative of Ma- 


[< malax + -age.] M 


malconformation 


lacca or of the Malay peninsula, or of the ad- 
jacent islands. 


The Malays-— the name is said to mean the same thing 
as that of the Parthians, viz... . emigranta, 

J. Hadley, Essays (1873), p. 29. 
2. The language of the Malays. Itisa dialect 
belonging to the Malayan branch of the Malay- 
Polynesian family.—3, A variety of the domes- 
tic hen, having a tall and slender shape like 
that of the exhibition game, but larger, and long 
legs and neck and a close, low tail. The shanks 
are yellow; the comb is fiat or strawberry-shaped. In 
coloration the hen is chocolate- or cinnamon-brown, with 
green-black lacing, while the cock resembles a dull-colored 
black-breasted red game-cock, The eggs are large and 
brown, 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Malays or to 
their country. Also Malaic.— Mala apple a small 
tree, Eugenia Malaccensis, or its fruit. T is tree 13 found 
wild in the Malayan, Polynesian, and Sandwich islanda, 
and widely cnltivated, in many varieties. The fruit is of 
good size, with the form of a quince, juicy, delicate-fia- 


vored, and of an apple-like scent.— Malay porcu: ine, 
a brush-tailed porcupine, Atherura Jazcicu lo- Malay 


race, one of the five principal divisions of mankind ac- 
cording to Blumenbach. In this division the summit of 
the head is slightly narrowed; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting; the nose thick, wide, and flattened; the mouth 
large; the upper jaw projecting; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled.— Malay tapir, the Indian or Asiatic 
tapir, Tapirus indicus or malayanus., See tapir. 


layalam (mal-a-yä'lam), n. [Malayalam 
Malayalam.) The language of Malabar, in 
southwestern India: it is a Dravidian dialeet. 
alayan (m4-1a’an), a. and n. (< Malay + 
-an.) I. a. Of or pertaining to Malacea or 
the Malay peninsula or the people inhabiting 
that region; Malay.—Malayan bear, See hear2, 1, 
—Malayan camphor. Same as Borneo camphor (which 


sce, under camphor).— Malayan porcupine, Malayan 
tapir. Same as Malay porcupine, Malay tapir. 


II. x. Same as Malay. 
Malayopolynesian (m -li’0-pol-i-né’sian), a. 
Same as Malay-Polynesian. 
Malay-Polynesian (ma-la’pol-i-né’gian), a. 
Including the Malay and Polynesian: applied 
to a family of languages occupying most of the 
islands of the Pacific, from Madagascar to East- 
er Island (not, however, Australia and Tasma- 
nia, nor the central parts of Borneo and New 
Guinea and of some other of the large islands), 
together with the Malayan peninsula. ts prin- 
cipal branches are the Malayan, of the peninsula an the 
islands nearest it, and the Polynesian, of the great mass 
of scattered islands (including Madagascar and New Zea- 
land); to these is added by many the Melanesian, of the 
Fiji archipelago and its vicinity, which others regard a3 a 
Separate family. The languages are of extreme simplicity, 
in regard both to phonetic and to grammatical structure. 
alaysian (ma-la’si-an), a. [< Malay (F. 
Malais) + -ian.] Relating to the Malay pen- 
insula or archipelago, or to the Malays. Niso 
spelled Malaisian. Encyc. Brit., XV. 324. 
malbouchet, n. [ME., < OF. malebouche, evil- 
speaking, < mal, evil, + bouche, mouth: see 
bouche.) Evil speaking; scandalmongering, 
Malbouche in courte hath grete comaundement; 
Eche man studieth to sey the worste he may. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 77. 
And to conferme his accione, 
Hee hath withholde malebouche. 


Gower. (Halliwell) 
malbrouk (mal-brúk’), n. [= F. malbrouk, mal- 
brouch (Buffon), 


a kind of monkey.] A monkey 

of the genus Cercocebus; especially, C. ceynosu- 

rus, the dog-tailed baboon. 

malehust (mal‘kus), n. (=F. malehus, < Mal- 
chus, Gr. Méiyoc, whose ear was cut off by Peter 
(John xviii. 10).] A short eutting-sword. See 
braquemart. 

Malcoha, n. Same as 

Malcolmia (mal-kol’m: 


Phenicophaus. 


isymbryec, char-. 
g erect sepals, Be stigma 


to form a cone. 
nate entire o 
cemes of white 
own, natives 
western Asia; 
ment. Theb 
stock, called 


ae 
ess ra- i 
species 
(cen 


eee 
oe WETS, fro} 
malconceivedt (mal-kon-séy 
ceived or planned. i 
pee new devised interlude ot 
es. 


majlconstruction 


~ malconstruction (mal-kon-struk’shgn), n. [< 
mal- + construction.) Faulty construction. 
~ The boiler was torn into fragments. The cause of the 
explosion is given as malconstruction. 
The Engineer, LXVII. 156. 
malcontent (mal’kon-tent), a. and n., [For- 
merly also malecontent ; < F. malcontent (= Sp. 
malcontento), dissatisfied; as mal- + content.) 
T. a. Dissatisfied; discontented; especially, dis- 
Satisfied or discontented with the existing order 
of things, as with the constitution of society, or 
the administration of government. 
I speak not much: yet in my little Talk 
Much vanity and many Lies do walk; 
T wish too-earnest, and too-oft (in fine) 


For others Fortunes, male-content with mine. 
‘Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

Nicholas Durantius, a Knight of Malta, sirnamed Villa- 

pagnon, in the yeere 1555 (malecontent with his estate at 
home) sayled into Francia Antarctica. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 

TI, n. A discontented person; specifically, a 
discontented subject of government; one who 
murmurs at the laws and administration, or 
y who manifests his dissatisfaction by overt acts, 
as in sedition or insurrection. 

He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman seemed to 
haue bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent 
himselfe wholy to taxe the disorders of that age. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 

In Connecticut and New Hampshire the body of the 

people rose in support of government, and obliged the 


malcontents to go to their homes. 
Jefferson, 


Correspondence, II. 70. 


malcontented (mal-kon-ten’ted), a. [I ormer- 
ly also malecontented; as malcontent + -ed?.] 
Discontented; dissatisfied: as, ‘‘the malecon- 
tented multitude,” Bp. Hall. 

malcontentedly (mal-kon-ten’ted-li), adv. In 
a malcontented manner; with discontent. 

malcontentedness (mal-kon-ten’ted-nes), n. 
The state or character of being malcontented. 


i malcontently (mal-kon-tent’li), adv. As a 

; malcontent; discontentedly. 

t malcontentment(mal-kon-tent’ment),n. [F 
also malecontentment; < malcontent 


merly oF 
-ment.] Discontent. . 


They had Jong agone by vniuersall male-contentment of 
the people . . . procured a great distraction of the king’s 
Jeeges heartes. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1585. 


Maldanide (mal-dan‘i-dé), n. pl. 
dane +-ide.] A family of polychstous anne- 
lids, containing marine worms in which the ap- 
pendages are all much reduced: named from 
The gomis Maldane. Also Maldanie. Savigny, 

Maldivian (mal-div’i-an), a. and 2. 
dive (sce def.) + -ian.]__ I. a. Of or belonging 
to the Maldives or Maldive Islands, a chain of 
coral islands in the Indian ocean: as, Mal- 

i divian customs. 

k II, x. A member of the race inhabiting the 

Maldive Islands. 

maldonite (mal’don-it), n. [< Maldon in Vic- 
toria, where it is found, + -ite?.] In mineral., 

‘ayariety of native gold, supposed to contain a 

considerable amount of bismuth. 

male! (mal), a.andn. [< ME. male, < OF. male, 

masle, F. mále = Pr. mascle = Sp. Pg. macho = 

chio, < L. masculus, male, dim. (in form), 
mar-), a man, a male (human being or 

). Hence also (from L. mas) E. mascu- 
/ : yl, ete.] I. a. 1. Pertaining 

x of human kind, and by extension to 

in general, that begets young, 

he female, which con- 
as, a male child; a male 


f Manasseh, the son of 
2 Josh. xvii. 2. 


ms or flow- 


[NL., < Mal- male (mal), 2. 


males (mal), n. 


male-. 
[< Mal- maleadministrationt, n. See maladminisira- 


maleaset (mal-éz’), n. 


malebouchet, 7. 
malecolyet, n. 

maleconformationt, n. See malconformation. 
malecontenti, a. and n. 
malecotoont, n. 
maledicency (mal-é-di’sen-si), n. [= OF. maldi- 
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May virgins, when they come to mourn, 
Male incense burn. 
Herrick, Dirge of Tephthah’s Daughter. 
Male order, in arch., the Doric order: s0 styled because, 
according to the fancy of Vitruvius, its sturdy proportions 
were modeled after those of the male human form, the 
proportions of the more slender and rounded Ionic order 
after those of the female form.— Male rimes, rimes in 
which only the final syllables correspond, as disdain and 
complain.—Male screw, a screw of which the threads, 
carried about the exterior surface of a cylinder, correspond 
to and enter spiral grooves formed in the surface of a cylin- 
drical hole and constituting a female screw.— Male sys- 
tem, in bot., the part of a plant which belongs to and in- 
cludes the fecundating organs.=Syn. Manly, etc. See 


masculine, f 
n. 1. One of the sex of human kind that 


boy; by extension, and 


begets young; & man or ; 
usually, one of the sex of any animal that be- 
gets young: opposed to female. In zodlogy the sign 
universally used fora male is ¢ (Mars), the sign ẹ (Venus) 
signifying female. 

Your lamb shall be without blemish, a mate of the first 
year. Ex. xii. 5. 

Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose _ 
Nothing but males. Shak., Macheth, i. 7. 73. 


2. In plants characterized by sexual differ- 
ences and reproduced by sexual generation, 
that individual of which the special function is 
to form the substance essential to the fertility 


of the germ developed by the female.—Comple- 


mental or supplemental male, in zoöl. See comple- 
mental, 2, and quotation under Scalpellum.— Dwarf 


male, See dwarf. ; 
male*t, x. An obsolete form of mail2, 


malest, a. [< OF. mal, fem. male, F. mal, fem. 
male = Pr. mal, mau = Sp. mal, malo = Pg. 
mao, mau, ma = It. malo, £ L. malus, bad, evil 
(meut. malum, > It. male = Sp. Pg. mal=F. mal, 
an evil). Hence, from L. malus, E. malice, mal- 
ady, mal-, ete.] Bad; evil; wicked. Examples of 
this word in English are rare, it being almost always com- 
pounded with the following noun, (See mal-.) 


The Lord Cromwell wold have excused hymself of all the 


steryng of moevyng of the male journey of Seynt Albones. 
Paston Letters, I. 345. 


or- male}, n. [ME., also mele; < L. malum = Gr. 


“ov, an apple.] An apple. 

Nowe peres and meles over thicke ar torne 

Away the vicious, lest juce ylorne 

On hem sholde be that gentil fruyt myght spende. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 161. 

; [Origin obscure.] The knot, 
a sandpiper, Tringa canutus. C. Swainson. [Es- 
sex, Eng.] 
[Origin obscure.] The dan- 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
See mat. 


delion. 


tion. 
[< ME. maletse, malese, 


male ese, male-eese, < OF. malaise (F. malaise, > E. 
malaise, q. Y.), sickness, < mal, bad, + aise,ease: 
see case. Cf. disease.] Sickness; malaise. 


Alle manere men that thow myght aspye 
In meschief other in mal-ese and thow mowe hem helpe, 
Loke by thy lyf let hem nouht for-fare. 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 233. 


Thei broughten to him alle that weren of male-eese. 
Wyclif, Mark i. 32. 
See malbouche. 
Same as melancholy. 


See malcontent. 
See melocoton. 


cence = Sp. Pg. maledicencia = It. maledicenza, 
<L. maledicentia, an evil speaking, < male- 
dicen(t-)s, speaking evil of: see maledicent.] 
The practice of evil speaking; reproachful lan- 
guage; also, proneness to reproach. [Rare.] 
We are now to have a taste of the maledicency of Lu- 


ther’s spirit from his book against Henry the Eighth. 
> Bp. Atterbury, Character of Luther. 


r female for maledicent (mal-é-di’sent), a. [= F. maldisant 

5 © E. maledisant) = Sp. maldiciente = Pg. mal- 
dizente = It. maldicente, maledicente, < L. male- 
dicen(t-)s, ppr. of maledicere, speak evil of: see 
maledict, v.) Speaking reproachfully; slander- 
` ous. [Rare.] 

Possessed with so furious, so maledicent, a sloven- 
y spirits. ‘Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion 
t (mal-6-dikt’), v. t. [< L. maledictus, 
aledicere (> It. maldicere, maledire = 
maldizer = Sp. maldecir), speak evil of, < 
adv., evil (< malus, evil: see males), + 
_ spe e diction.] To address with 
curse. [Obsolete or archaic. } 


= 


knew not 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 12. 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


malefic (ma-lef’ik), a. and n. 


malefic A 


maledict (mal-é-dikt’), a. [ME. malet 

v.), < OF. maledict, also maldit manudin et q 
dit = Sp. Pg. maldito = It. aio i X. mau. 

maledictus, pp. of maledicere: seo MATN 
Execrated ; accursed; damned, Mac ai 

As the wings of starlings bear the en 

In the cold season in large band and an o 
So doth that blast the spirits ‘malediet Ù 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Infern 

malediction (mal-é-dik’shgn), n. [< ME v. 49, 
diccion, < OF. malediction, also (malicon 4. Male. 
son, > E. malison) F. malédiction = Py " ~ 
tio, maledicio = Sp. maldicion = Pg. maly etie 
It. maladizione, maledizione, < L. mala o 
evil speaking, abuse, LL. the act of Cone ; 
maledicere, speak evil of: see maledict Tee 
malison.] Evil speaking; a cursing; th v. Cf 
ance of a curse or execration; also, a pa ni 
Now ye shall [haue] malediccion, D 
Rom. of Partenay (Œ. E. T, S.) 
My name perhaps among the circumcised. i 
With malediction mention’d. Milton, $. A i og 


=Syn, Malediction, Curse, Imprecation, Execrati 

ema. All these are st rong words; they are all pe Anath. 
of the nature of prayers, malediction having the qnably 
this meaning. Malediction in its derivation contain 
idea that is common to them all, that of expressing © the 
sire for evil upon another. Curse, imprecation, ait de. 
cration are often used of the wanton calling down of oo 
upon those with whom one is angry, but all five ma „evil 
cate a formal or official act. Execration expresses indi. 
of personal hatred; indeed, the word is sometimes most 
simply to express an intense and outspoken hatreds 
he was held in execration. Anathema has kept within it 
original limits, as expressing a curse pronounced form Te 
by ecclesiastical authority. , S ally 

maledictory (mal-é-dik’to-i), a. Pertainin 
to, containing, or consisting In malediction or 
cursing; imprecatory. 

She poured out .. . a flood of maledictory pro k 
against the doers of the deed; . . . she cursed y 
stretched arms. 

Geo. MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p, 318, 
maledightt,a. [ME., < OF. matedit, maledict, < 
L. maledictus, pp.: see maledict.] Cursed. 
Cometh a childe maledigt, 
Ageyn Jhesu to rise he tigt. 
Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell) 
maledisantt, n. [Also maldizant; < OF. male- 
disant, F. maldisant, evil-speaking: see male- 
dicent.] One who speaks evil. Minsheu. 

How then will scofing readers scape this mark of a 
maledizant? Florio, It. Dict., To the Reader, p. {9}. 

malefaction (mal-é-fak’shon), 1%. [KLL. male- 

factio(n-), injury (used only in derived sense of 

fainting, syncope), < malefacere, do evil, harm, 

<male, evil, + facere, do: see fact. Cf. benefac- 

tion.] Heinous wrong-doing; a criminal deed; 
a crime; a wrong; a bane or curse. 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. _ 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2, 621. 


Such disregard of self as brings on suffering .. . isa 
malefaction to others. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 72 
malefactor (mal’é-fak-tor), n. [Formerly also 
malefactour ; = Sp. mathechor = Pg. ‘malfeitor 
= It. malfattore, < L. malefactor, an evil-doer; 
< malefacere, do evil: see malefaction. Cf. bene- 
factor.| 1}. One who does evil or injury to 
another: opposed to benefactor. 

Some benefactors in repute are malefactors in effect. 

‘Fuller, Hist. Cambridge, vill. 2 


Goodman Warmhouse was mounted on around, ambling 
nag, and rode much at his ease by the chariot of his oo 
factor, Brooke, Foo) of Quality; I ae 
2. A heinous evil-doer; alaw-breaker} a coim- 

inal or felon. 

They came out against him as a Malefactor, with sword 
and stayes, and having seized his Person, peing betray 
into their hands by one of his Disciples, they carry HiH 
the High Priests house. Stillingfleet, Sermons ~~ 
=$yn. 2. Evil-doer, culprit, felon, convict. I ofat 

malefactress (mal’é-fak-tres), n. [AS male 
tor + -ess.| A female malefactor; 
guilty of crime. 

malefeasance}, n. See malfeasance. fem, 

male-fern (mal’férn), n An elegant nso 
Aspidium Filix-mas (Nephrodium Filix-m 
Richard; Lastrea Filix-mas of Presl), W 
fronds growing in a crown, found Hi tpi 
aad South America, Europe, Asia, and 
ee cut under fern.—Male-fern oil 

tic oil obtained from the rhizomes of Aspid? 


d, 
3 v] 


1 5635, 


= 


Sp. maléfico = Pg. malefico 
<L. maleficus (also malificus), evil- 
ful, mischievous, < malefacere, do ev! 
faction.) I. a. Doing mischief; proai 
aster or evil; inauspicious. [Chiefly te a 

The Malefic Aspectsarethesemi-quartile, 
the square, the sesquiquadrate, and the 0 po: 
Zadkiel, Gram. 


malefic 
II. n. In astrol., 
planet. 

If the Moon be afflicted by the Sun, the 
to injuries in the e especially if at th 
bepfilicted by malej nd near nebulous s 
Pleiades, Zadkiel, Gram. of 

malefically (ma-lef’i-kal-i), adv. 
manner; with evil effects, 

lectie Mag., XXXV. 188, 
maleficate (ma-let’i-kat), v. t.3 pret. and 
maleficated, ppr. maleficating, [<mal 
To bewitch; maleficiate. [Rare.] 
What will not a man do when 
Sir I. Tayl 
maleficet (mal’g-fis), n. [= F. 
(obs.) Pg. maleficio = It. maleficio, 
L. maleficium, an evil deed, mischie 
ment, maleficus, evil-doing: 


doing; 


an inauspicious st 


especially, witchcraft. 
Sicknesse, or malefice of sorcerie, or colde drinkes, 


He crammed with crumbs of 


Benefices, 
And fild their mouthes with 


meeds of malejices, 


Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1154. 
(Formerly also 
sance (> É; malfeasance) 
raleficentia, an evil-do- 
8, maleficus, evil-doing: see 
g maleficent; 


maleficence (mi-lef’i-sens), n. 
maleficience ; =F. malfa 
= Sp. maleficencia, < L. n 
ing, < *maleficen(t-) 
maleficent.] The character of bein 
the doing or producing of evil. 

Even what on its nearer face seems ben 
shows, on its remoter face, not 
ness at the cost of cruelty. 


H. Spencer, Man ys. State, p. 72. 
[Formerly also 
“maleficen(t-)s, 
< male, evil, + 
doing, ppr. of malestrandt, n. 
or producing 


effect; harm- malett (mal’et), n. 
as, a maleficent enemy or 


maleficent (ma-lef’i-sent), a. 
maleficient; =F. malfaisant, < L. 
equiv. to maleficus, evil-doing, 
Jacien(t-)s, in comp. xficien(t-)s, 
Jacere, do: see malefic.] Doing 
harm; acting with evil intent or 
ful; mischievous: 
deed. 


Let us apply to u 
chievous or maleficent nation. 


maleficial}, a. [< L. 
maleficiatet (mal-é-fish ‘i-at), v. t 
maleficiatus, pp. of maleficiare 
bewitch (?), < L. maleficium, 
chicf, enchantment: 
to; especially, 

ments. 


Every person that comes near him is m 


creature, all intend to hurt him, to seek his ruin ! 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 181. 


[< ML. 
bewitch: seo 


maleficiationt (mal-é-fish-i-a’shon), n. 
asif “maleficiatio(n-),< maleficiare, 
maleficiate.] A bewitching. 


Irremediable impotency, . . 
petual maleyiciation or casualty, 


Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iy. 10. maletreatt, 
An obsolete 


An obsolete 


maleficiencet (mal-6-fish’ens), n. 
form of maleficence. 
maleficient} (mal-é-fish’ent), a. 
form of maleficent. 
maleformationt, n. 
maleic (ma’lé-ik), a. 
rived from malic acid.— maleic acid, 


See malformation. 


acid. 
malella (ma-lel’#), n. 


; pl. malelle (-6). 
(Packard, 1883), 


outer stipes of the deutomala of 
A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. 
1883, p. 200. 
malencolikt, malencoly}. 
melancholic, melancholy. 
malenginet (ma-len‘jin), n. 
< ME. malengine, malengyn, 
contrivance, fraud, guile, 
ingenium, contrivance: see mal- and engine. | 
Guile; deceit; fraud. 
Thei seiden thei sholde it feithfully holde with-outen 
fraude or mal engyn. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 75. 


When the Protectors Brother, Lord Sudley, the Admi- 
rall, through private malice and mat-engine was to lose his 
life, no man could bee found fitter than Bishop Latimer 
(like another Doctor Shaw) to divulge in his Sermon the 
forged Accusations laid to his charge. 


Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
maleo(mal’é-6), n. [Cf. mallee-bird,whichisare- 
lated bird.] A kind of brush-turkey or mound- 
bird, Megacephalon maleo, a native of Celebes, 
of a glossy-black and rosy-white color, with a 
bare neck and head. See Megacephaion. 
malepositiont, n. Seé malposition. 


ar or malepracticet, n. 


ative is liable maleset, n. 

ne time she 
ars, such as the 
Astrol., p. 393. 


In a malefic 
R.A, Proctor, Ec- 


epic + -atedj the tribe Malesherbicw, characterized by 


once he is maleficated ! 

or, Isaac Comnenus, ii. 4. 
maléfice = Sp. 
malefizio, < 
f, enchant- 
see malefic.] Evil- 


Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


alittle pple a malesont,. A Middle English form of malison. 


the unjust what we have said of a mis- maletalentt, n. 


Burke, Policy of the Allies, App. 
maleficus, evil-doing (see 
malefic), + -ial.] Malefic or maleficent. Fuller, 
[< ML. 
© Pg. maleficiar) 
an evil deed, mis- 
see malefice.] To do evil 
to bewitch; -affect with enchant- 


, 


nalejiciated; every 


- whether by way of per- 


[< malic) + -e-ic.] De- 


„a volatile crys- 
talline acid (C2Ho(CO2H)2) produced by distilling malic 
l 


[NL. 
dim. of L. mata, jaw: seo maz- 
illa.] One of two (inner and outer) movable 
toothed appendages of the free fore edge of the 
a myriapod. 
Philos. Soc., June, 


Obsolete forms of 
[Also malengin ; 


< OF. malengin, evil 
< L. malus, evil, + 
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An obsolete spelling of mal- 
practice, 
See malease, 
Malesherbia (mal-e-shér’hi-i) 
and Pavon, 1794), named 
Malesherbes, a French patriot and agricultnr- 
ist.] A genus of dicotyledonous polypeta- 
lous plants, belonging to the natural order 
Passifloree, the passion-flower family, type of 
having 
than the calyx- 


ñ. (NL. (Ruiz 
after Lamoignon de 


a tubular calyx, petals shorter 
lobes, and flowers in a bracted raceme. They 
are erect woolly undershrubs, with narrow leaves and 
rather large yellow flowers, arranged in a long leafy ra- 
ceme or thyrse. There are 2 or Species, natives of Peru, 
sometimes cultivated for ornament, ese and the spe- 


cies of the allied genus Gymnopleura are sometimes called 
crownworts, 
pl. 


Malesherbiacez (mal-e-shér-bi-a’sé-6), n. 
(NL. (Don, 1826), < Malesherbia + -acee.| A 
synonym of Malesherbiew, treated by the older 
authors as an independent order, 

alesherbiez (mal’e-shér-bi’é-é), n. pl. (NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1828), < Malesherbia + -eæ.] 
A tribe of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
belonging to the natural order Passifloreæ, the 
passion-flower family. They are characterized by 
having hermaphrodite flowers; an elongated calyx-tube, 
with triangular awl-shaped lobes,and membranaceous pet- 
als and crown; five stamens, adherent to the stalked ovary; 
and three styles, which are distinct at the base. The tribe 
embraces 2 genera, Malesherbia (the type) and Gymno- 
pleura, and about 8 or 10 Species, natives of Peru and Chili. 


male-spirited (mal’spir’i-ted), a. Having the 
spirit of a man; masculine. [Rare.] 
That male-spirited dame, 
slacks no means to put them on. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
An obsolete variant of mael- 


Their mother, 


sirom. 


[< F. mallette, dim. of malle, 


a sack: see mail2.] A little bag or budget; a 


portmanteau. 


See maltalent. 

maletolt, maletote (mal’e-tolt, -tot), n. [< OF. 
maletolte, maletoulte, maletoste, F. maltote, < 
ML. mala tolta or tolta mala, an extraordinary 
or illegal exaction or levy: mala, fem. of L. ma- 
lus, bad, evil; tolta (for *tollita; cf. equiv. tolle- 
tum) (> OF. tolle, toulte), an exaction, levy, tax. 


also a writ transferring a cause from one court 


to another (see tolt), prop. fem. of *tollitus, pp. 
(for L. sublatus) of L. tollere, raise, ML. also 
levy: see tolerate.) Formerly, in France and 
England, an extraordinary or illegal exaction, 
toll, or imposition. 

Hence seye: 
Edward III. 
wool. 


This exaction, although imposed under the s 
parliamentary authority, 
maletote. 


against the maletolts or unjust exactions upon 
Hallam. 


Stubbs, Const. Hist., { 277. 

maletreatmentt. Obsolete forms 
of maltreat, maltreatment. 
malevolence (ma-lev’6-lens), n. [= Sp. Pg. 
malevolencia = It. malavoglienza, malevoglienza, 
£ L. malevolentia, ill-will, < malevolen(t-)s, wish- 
ing ill: see malevolent.] 1. The character of 
being malevolent or ill-disposed; ill-will; per- 
sonal hatred; enmity of heart ; inclination to 
injure others. 


2. That which is done from ill-will; an act of 
ill-will, [Rare.] 

The king, willing to shew that this their liberallity was 
very acceptable to him, he called this graunt of money a 
beneuolence, notwithstanding that many grudged thereat 
and called it a malevolence. Stow, Edw. IV., an. 1473, 
=Syn. 1. IU-will, Enmity, ete. See animosity. 

malevolent (ma-lev’o-lent), a. and n. [= It. 
malevogliente, < L. malevolen(t-)s, wishing ill, 
spiteful, envious, < male, ill, + tolen(t-)s, ppr. 


of velle, will: see willl.) T, a. 1. Having an evil 


disposition toward another or others; wishing 
evil to others; rejoicing in anothers misfor- 
tune; malicious; hostile. 

The only kind of motive which we commonly judge to 
be intrinsically bad, apart from the circumstances under 
which it operates, is malevolent affection: that is, the de- 
sire, however aroused, to inflict pain on some other sen- 
tient being. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 342. 


2. In astrol., tending to exert an evil influence: 
thus, Saturn is said to be a malevolent planet. 
This man’s malevolent in my aspect, 
Beau. and Fl. (), Faithful Friends, iji. 2, 
Our malevolent stars have struggled hard, 
And held us long asunder. Dryden, King Arthur. 
=Syn. 1. Evil-minded, ill-disposed, s 


d, il Spiteful, resentful, 
bitter, rancorous, malignant, See animosity. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


= 


ral remonstrances from the commons under 


shadow of 
had distinctly the character of a 


malice 
IIt n. A malevolent person or ageney. æ 
He w; s'i e a 
Bele 2 fel "Daniek Civil Wars, iv. 
malevolently (ma-lev’6-lent-li), adr. Inama- 
levolent manner; with ill-will orenmity; with 
the wish or design to injure another or others, 
malevolous (ma-lev’6-lus), a. [= F. malérole 
= Sp. malérolo = Pg. It. malevolo, < L, male- 
volus, wishing ill, < male, ill, + velle (ind. volo), 
will: see willl.] Malevolent. [Rare.] 
Hitherto we see these malevolous critica keep their 
ground, Warburton, Prodigies, p. 109, 
malexecution (mal’ ek-sé-ki’shon), n. [< mal- 
+ erecution.] Faulty or wrong execution; bad 
administration. D, Webster. : 
malfeasance (mal-fé’zans), n. [Formerly also 
malefeasance; < F. malfaisance, evil oing, 
wrong-doing, < malfaisant, doing evil, wishing 
evil, Chal evil, + faisant, ppr. of faire, < L. fa- 
cere, do. Cf. maleficence.] Evil-doing; the do- 
ing of that which ought not to be done; wrong- 
ful conduct, especial y official misconduct; vio- 
lation of a publie trust or obligation; specifi- 
cally, the doing of an act which is positively 
unlawful or wrongful, in contradistinction to 
misfeasance, or the doing of a lawful act in a 
wrongful manner? The term is often inappro- 
priately used instead of misfeasance. 
An account of his malfeasance in office reached England. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., L 116. 
malformation (mal-f6r-ma‘shon), n. [< mal- 
+ formation.) Faulty formation; irregular or 
anomalous formation or structure, especially 
in a living body; a deviation from the normal 
form or structure either in the whole or in part 
of an organ. Also, until recently, maleforma- 
tion. 
malformed (mal-formd’), a. [< mal- + Jorm- 
ed.] Il-formed; marked by malformation. 
One peculiarity is that the malformed, fry have a ten- 
dency toward a superabundance of heads rather than 
tails. Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIL 180. 
malgracioust (mal-gra’shus),a. [< F. malgra- 
cicus = It. malgrazioso; as mal- + gracious. | 
Ungracious; ungraceful; disagreeable. 
His figure, 
Both of visage and of stature, 
Is lothly and malgracious, 
malgradot (mal-gra’do), adv. or prep. fla 
OF. malgre: see maugre.| In despite (of); not- 
withstanding; maugre. 
Breathing in hope, malgrado all your beards 
That must rebel thus against your king, 
To see his royal sovereign once again. 
Marlowe, Edward II. 
What I have said, T'I pm my sword 


To seal it on the shield of him that dares, 
Malgrado of his honour, combat me. 


Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
malgret, n. See maugre. 


malic (malik), a. [<L.malum, Gr. uñ2ov, Dorie pä- 
40v, an apple (ina wide sense, including quinces, 
pears, pomegranates, peaches, oranges, emons, 
ete.): see malet.] Pertaining to apples; ob- 
tained from the juice of apples.— Malic acid, 
C4H¢05, a bibasic acid found in com 
sour fruits, such as the bari 
larly the apple, whence the 
tained from the fruit of Pyrus aucupari 
rowan-tree), immediately after it has turned red, but while 
still unripe. It is crystalline, (leliquescent, very soluble 


Gower. 


guality, ill-will, spite, a3 
bad: see male3.] T4. Badness; 2 


Yf the need 
In landes salt that treen or greynes grow: 


Thou must anvon on hervest plante or sede 

The malice of that lande and cause of drede 

That yoni with his sh 

It hath been ever o 
of man’s own heart do 


This noble sat 
Disshevelyd, for n > 
Thei ben fulle of alle Vertu i 
Vices and alle Matices and alle Syncs ` 


Digi 


malice 


See malicious, 1. 


Thy father hates my friends and family, 
And thou hast been the heir of all his malice. 


tual or implied) with which one deliberately, 
and without justification or excuse, does a 
wrongful act which is injurious to others.— 
Actual malice, express malice, malice infact, malice 
in which the intention includes a contemplation of some 
injury to be done.—Constructive malice, implied 
malice, imputed malice, malice in law, that which, 
irrespective of actual intent to injure, is attributed by 
the law to an injurious act intentionally done, without 
proper motive, as distinguished from actual malice, either 
proved or presumed.— Malice aforethought, or malice 
prepense, actual malice, particularly in case of homicide. 
=Syn. 3. Twill, Enmity, cte. (see animosity); malicious- 
ness, venom, spitefulness, depravity. 

malicet (malis), v. t. [< malice, n.] To regard 
with malice; bear extreme ill-will to; also, to 
envy and hate. 

Love and live with your fellowes honestly, quiettlye, 
curteouslye, that noe man have cause either to hate yow 
for your stubborne frowardness, or to malice yow for your 
proud ungentlenes. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 360. 

I finde mans frailtie to be naturally such . . . that... 
he will seeke reuenge against them that malice him, or 
practise his harmes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 46. 
I am so far from malicing their states, 
That I begin to pity them. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, V. 7. 


mailiced} (mal‘ist), p.a. Regarded with malice; 
envied and hated. 
Thus every day they seem’d to prate 
At malic'd Grissel’s good estate. 
Patient Grissel (Child’s Ballads, IV. 210). 
Your forced stings 
Would hide themselves within his maticed sides. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 
maliceless (mal’is-les), a. [< malice + -less.] 
Free from ill-will, hatred, or disposition to harm. 
Abp. Leighton, On Peter, i. 22. 
malichot, n. See mallecho. 
malicious (ma-lish’us), a. [< ME. malicious, < 
OF. malicios, F. malicieux = Sp. Pg. malicioso 
= It. malizioso, < L. matlitiosus, full of malice, 
wicked, malicious, < malitia, badness, malice: 
sce malice.) 1. Indulging in or feeling malice; 
harboring ill-will, enmity, or hostility; actively 
malevolent; malignantin heart: often used in 
a lighter sense, implying mischievousness with 
‘some ill-will. ; 

But the Saisnes that were maliciouse hadde sette espies 
on euery side of the town, and so was the Quene taken and 
the stiward slain. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 586. 

I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 59. 
2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or ill-will; 
dictated by malice: as, a malicious report. 
He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. $ 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1251. 
Malicious abandonment, in ław, the desertion of a 
use without just cause.— Malicious mischief, in 
(a) The committing of physical injury to personal 
perty of another; injury to property, from wantonness 


malice, as distinguished from theft. (b) Any malicious 
to the rights of another, 


_or mischievous physical my pE vias oie, 


= or of the public in general. 
ne cution. (a) A prosecution set on foot or carried on 
without reasonable cause. From wantof prob- 
] ay ferred. The term is commonly 
rosecutions, but is also applicable to 


hatred: sometimes used in a lighter sense. 


Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
4. In law, a design or intention of doing mis- 
chief to another; the evil intention (either ac- 


malignance (ma-lig’ nans), n. 


malignancy (ma-lig’nan-si), n. 


tized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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Thad real ly 
ed soldier who.. 
of China! 


malign (mia-lin’), a. [< OF. maling, F. malin, 
fem. maligne Pr. maligne = Sp. Pg. It. 
maligno, < L. malignus, of an evil nature, orig. 
*maligenus, < malus, bad, evil, + -genus, -born: 
see-genous. Cf. benign.] 1. Having a very evil 
disposition toward others; harboring violent 
hatred or enmity; malicious. 

Witchcraft may be by operation of malign spirit 


S. 


Bacon. 


2. Unpropitious; pernicious; tending to in- 
jure; likely to do or cause great harm: as, the 
malign influence of a designing knave.— 3. In 
astrol., having an evil influence. 

Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 

Of nercest opposition. Milton, P. L., vi. 313. 
4. Malignant. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers, and per- 
nicious imposthumations. 3 
: Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 
See list under malignant. — s 
malign (ma-lin’),v. [< OF. malignier, maliner, 

pervert, deceive, F. dial. maligner, malign, < 
maling, F. malin, malign: see malign, al, I. 
trans. 1}. To treat with extreme enmity ; injure 
maliciously. 

Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 

My derivation was from ancestors | 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 90. 

The scarcitie of wood and water, with the barrennesse 
of the soile in other places, shew how it is maligned of the 

Elements. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 228. 
2. To speak evil of; traduce; defame; vilify. 

Be not light of credens to new raysed tales, nor crymes, 
nor suspicious to maligne no man. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 106. 

Our Puritan ancestors have been misrepresented and 
maligned by persons without imagination enough to make 
themselves contemporary with, and therefore able to un- 
derstand, the men whose memories they strive to blacken. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 
ie 
T 


2. Defame, Calumniate, etc. See asperse. 
intrans. To entertain malice. 

This odious fool . . . maligning that anything should 

be spoke or understood above his own genuine baseness. 

Milton, Colasterion. 


[< malignan(t) 


=Syn. 1. 


+ -ce.] Same as malignancy. 

The minister, as being much neerer both in eye and duty 
then the magistrate, speeds him betimes to overtake that 
diffus’d malignance with some gentle potion of admonish- 
ment. Milton, Church-Goyernnent, ii. 3. 
[< malignan(t) 
+ -cy.] 1. The state of being malignant in 
feeling or purpose; extreme malevolence; bit- 
ter enmity; malice: as, malignancy of heart. 

In some connexions, malignity seems rather more perti- 
nently anpued toa radical depravity of nature, and malig- 
nancy to indications of this depravity in temper and con- 
duct in particular instances. 

> T. Cogan, On the Passions, ii. § 3. 
2. In Eng. hist., the state of being a malignant; 
adherence to the royal party in the time of 
Cromwell and the civil war. See malignant, 
n.,2.—3. The property of expressing malice 
or evil intent; malignant or threatening na- 
ture or character; unpropitiousness. Specifically 
— (a) In astrol., tendency to irremediable harm or mis- 
chief: as, the malignancy of aspect of the planets. 

The malignaney of my fate might perhaps distemper 
yours. Shak., ‘X. N., ii. 1. 4. 
(0) In pathol., virulence; tendency to a worse condition: 


forgotten to mention that gallant, fine-heart . 
. fell a victim to the maliferous climate 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 72. 


malignment (ma-lin’ ment), n. 


roalingerer 


(b) In pathol., virulent; tending to pr 
ening a fatal issue: as, n malignant wee, oath; 
fever; malignant pustule or scarlet fever, * 
8. Extremely heinous: as, the malignant 
of sin.— Malignant anthrax, fever, pua, aturo 
See the nouns. = Syn, 1. Malevolent, php Lstule, et 
spiteful, malign. See animosity, cr, rancorous 
II. x. 1. A person of extreme enmity : 
intentions; an ill-alfected person, y or 
Occasion was taken by certain maligna, 
undermine his (St. Paul’s] great authority in eeetetly Üo 
of Christ. Hooker, Eccles, Polit Church 
2. Specifically, in Lng. hist., one of hi iii. §, 
herents of Charles I. and his son Charles TL ad. 
ing the civil war; a Royalist; a Cavalj -du 
called by the Roundheads, the opposite S 
How will dissenting brethren relish it? Party, 
What will malignants say? 
S. Butler, Hudibras Lj 
One may, indeed, sometimes discov: > ©» HH, eao 
ay, Bes z £ er among the 
nants of the sex a face that seems to have beer malig. 
designed for a Whig lady. 2 Naturally 
Addison, 1 ies’ 
’ eee ison, The Ladies’ Association 
malignantly (ma-lig’nant-li), adv. Ina m lie, 
nant manner; maliciously; with extreme =a 
levolence; with pernicious influence; also aad 
lently. > vru: 
maligner (m4-li’nér), n. One who maligns 
speaks malignantly of another; a traducer: = 
defamer. pe 
I come a spie? no, Roderigo, no; 
A hater of thy person, 2 maligner? 
So far from that, I brought no malice with me 
Fletcher, Pilgrim ii 53 
se E E S „ii. 2, 
malignify (ma-lig ni-fi), v. t; pret. and pp 
malignified, ppr. malignifying. [< L. malignus, 
malign, + -ficare, < facere, make: see -fy,] To 
render malign or malignant. Southey.” [Rare] 
malignity (ma-lig’ni-ti), n. [< F. malignité = 
Sp. malignidad = Pg. malignidade = It. malig- 
nità, < L. malignita(t-)s, ill-will, spite, malice.: 
< malignus, malign: see malign.] 1. The char- 
acter or state of being malign; extreme enmi 
or evil disposition toward another, proceeding 
from baseness of heart; malice or malevolence; 
deep-rooted spite. 
Then cometh malignitee, thurgh which a man annoieth 
his neighbour. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


Thou hast . . . an unrelenting purpose—a steady long- 
breathed malignity, that surpasses mine. 
Scott, Kenilworth, iy. 
2. The quality of being malign or malignant; 
extreme evilness; heinousness; specifically, in 
pathol., virulence; malignancy. 
This shows the high malignity of fraud. South. 


Some diseases . . . have in a manner worn out their 
malignity, so as to be no longer mortal. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, Pref. 


=Syn. 1. Il-will, Enmity (see animosity), maliciousness. 
— 2. Destructiveness, deadliness. 

malignly (ma-lin’li), adv. In a malign manner; 
with extreme ill-will; unpropitiously; perm- 
ciously. 


evil 


[< malign + 
-ment.] Theact of maligning. [Rare.] 


That recrimination and malignment of motive. ie 
The Century, XXX. 675. 


Malikite (mal’ik-it), n. [< Ar. Malik (see def.) 


+ -ite2.] A follower of Malik, the Imam, the 
founder of one of the four great sects of Summ! 
Moslems. 3 


Malines lace. [< F. Malines, Mechlin lace-] 


Same as MWechlin lace (which see, under lace). 


malinfluence (mal-in’flé-ens), n. [K mal- + 
influence.| Evil influence.. 
with the 


Doubting whether opium had any connection 


T «deed. 

latter stage of my bodily wretchedness— (except, indeet , 
. . . as having left the body weaker . . . and thus predis 
posed to any mal-injluence whatever). 139. 
De Quincey, Confessions, APP-; P: 


malinger (ma-ling’gér), v. i. [< F. malingre 
a slang za weaning ‘suffer,’ but prob. also ak 
one time ‘pretend to beill, ef. malingreux wong 
sickly, formerly applied to beggars who feistri 
to be sick or injured in order to excite (oai 
passion, < malingre, “sore, scabby, ugly, 10 

some” (Cotgrave), now ailing, poor, Wr” | 
< mal, badly, + (prob.) OF. haingre, nan y 
thin, emaciated, F. dial. haingre, ailing, POEs 
prob. < L. ager (agr-), sick, ill. The Poa 4 
perhaps affected by association with F. ma nA 
evil, malign, and gré, inclination (cf. KA i 
maugre).| To feign illness; sham sicknes 

order to avoid duty; counterfeit disease: | 


) An action brought by the sufferer 


as, the malignancy of a tumor. 
a) “ih ho set on foot such aed A 


malignant (ma-lig’nant), a. andn. [= OF. ma- 
lignant, < L. malignan(t-)s, ppr. of malignare, also 
deponent, malignari, do or make maliciously, < 
malignus, malign: see malign.] I. a. 1. Dis- 
posed to inflict suffering or cause distress ; hav- 
ing extreme malevolence or enmity; virulently 
hostile; malicious: as, a malignant heart. 
There was a bitter and mali 
tosuch a boldness as to give cae Cet ea 
speeches against the P: ent it selfe. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 
He speaks harshly and insidiously of many of his con- 


1e 


us-li ), adv. Ee malicious 
lice, enmity, or ill- 
gard of | 


for _temporaries; and towards Cervantes . . . heis absolute): 
malignant. - Ticknor, Span. Lit., TII. ol, 

2, Virulently harmful or mischievous; threat- 

ening great danger; pernicious in influence or 


seated 


ious and malignant plants do many of them discover ia has bi d to 
their nature by the sad and melancholick CER Tee yall hardly 
eaves, flowers, and fruit, 3 careful examination shoul 
Ray, Works of Creation, i. rd against malingering. 


J. S. Wells, Dis. of Eye Dts 
“ger-er),n. One whos ii 
phe purpose of sh i 


ofortune or life; — .. 
* malin 
ine 


méalingerer 
Doubtless his church will be 


no hospital, . . , 
Nor his r ion but an ambulance 


To fetch life’s wounded and ima ingerers in. 
Lowell, The Cathedral, 
sed senses of the surgeon quickly detected 
the malingereri and the men who were only slightly in- 
disposed. G. Kennan, The Century, XXXVI 869. 
malingery (mi-ling’gér-i), n. [< malinger + 
-48.] A feigning of illness, especially by a sol- 
ier or sailor, in order to shirk work or duty. 
elm, Mil. Diet. 
malinowskite (mal-i-noy’skit), n. [Named af- 
ter E. Malinowski, œ civil engineer.] In min- 
eral., a massive variety of tetrahedrite from 
Peru, containing 13 per cent. of lead. 
malipedal (mal‘i-ped-al), a. [< maliped(es) + 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the malipedes of a 
chilopodous myriapod, 
The dorsal plate, or what ma 
malipedal tergite, 
malipedes (ma-lip’e-déz), n. pl. 
ard, 1883), < L. mala, jaw, + 
Joot.] The fourth and fi 
appendages (modified fee 
riapods, regarded ag 
lipeds of crustaceans, 
malis (mia‘lis), x. [NL., < Gr. Hake, also prec, 
paria, hatin, pariacpóc, LL. malleus, a disease 
among beasts of burden; origin uncertain.] A 
cutaneous disease produced by parasitic worms 
or vermin: formerly called dodders. 
malison (mal‘i-zon), n. {Formerly also malli- 
son; < ME. malisoun, malisun, malison, < OF. 
malison, malizon, maleicon, maleiccon, maldeccon, 
maldisson, < L. maledictio(n-), an evil speaking, 
reviling, cursing: see malediction. Cf. benison.] 
A formal malediction; a special curse invoked 
or denounced; a form of words expressing a 
curse; a curse, 
And who that wille not 50, gaf hem ther malisoun. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 162. 
My curse and mallison she’s got, 
For to pursue her still. 
Margaret of Craignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 252). 
A malison light on the tongue 
Sic tidings tells to me! 
Lady Maisry 


‘The experi 


y be termed the second 

Packard. 
(NL. (Pack- 
+ pes (ped-) = E. 
fth pairs of cephalic 
t) of chilopodous my- 
analogous to the maxil- 


(Child's Ballads, IT. 82). 
malkin, mawkin (mal’-, ma’kin), n. and a. 
[Also maulkin, maukin ; < ME. malkyn, malkyne, 
< Mal (E. Moll1), a reduced form of Mary, and 
also of Matilda (formerly Molt, Maude, now 
Maud), + dim. -kin.] I. n. 1. A kitchen ser- 
vant, or any common woman; a slattern. 
Matkyn with a distaf in hire hond. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 564. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram "bout her reechy neck. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 224. 
Now monstrous in hoops, now trapish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a maulkin. 
Quoted in Fairholt’s Costume (ed. Dillon), I. 394. 
A draggled mawkin, thou, 

That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge. 
Tennyson, Princess. 
2+. Maid Marian, the lady of the morris-danee. 

Put on the shape of order and humanity, 

x you must marry Malkin, the May-lady. 
Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, ii. 2. 
8. A stuffed figure; a caricature of a Woman in 

dress and general appearance; a scarecrow. 

Thou pitiful Flatterer of thy Master’s Imperfections ; 
thou Mawkin made up of the Shreds and Pairings of his 
superfluous Fopperies. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iii. 6. 
4. A cat. Compare grimalkin. The word is used 


in the following passage as the name of a familiar spirit 
in the shape of a cat: 


Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 
Middleton, The Witch, iii. 2. 
5. A hare. [Seotch.] z 


“Nay, nay, Luath,” whispered Abel, patting his dog, .. . 
“you must not kill the. . . rabbit; but if a maukin would 
show herself I would let thee... battle after her, for she 
could only cock her fud at... thy yelping,” 

J. Wilson, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 181. 
6. A mop; especially, a mop used to clean a 
baker’s oven. 
See here a maukin, there a sheet 
As spotlesse pure as it is sweet. 
Herrick, Hesperides, p. 106. 
7. In gun., a jointed staff with a sponge at 
one end, used for cleaning out cannon.— Mother 
of the mawkins, (at) A witch, hag, or uncanny old 
woman. (b) The little grebe or dabchick. J. A. Harvie- 


Brown. = - 
pertaining to a malkin or 


IL} a. Of or 
kitchen-wench. 


Her maukin knuckles were never shapen to that royal] 
buskin. 


Milton, Apology tor Smectymnuus, 
malkinlyt, mawkinly}, a. [< malkin, mawkin, 
+ -ly1.] Like a malkin; slatternly. 


Some silly souls are 


prone to place much piety in their 
mawkingly 


{read mawkinly) plainness, and in their cen- 


malls (mal), x. 


mallanders, n. pl. 
mallard (mal’ard),x. [< 


S595 
soriousness of others who use 
riosities, Jer. Taylor (4), Artif. Handsomences, p. 87. 

mall! (mål), n. [Also maul (the verb being 
commonly spelled maul); < ME. malle, < OF. 

mal, maul, mail, F. mail = Pr. malh, maill, mal = 

Pg. malho = It. maglio, malleo, a mall, < L, mal- 

leus, a hammer, mail, mallet. Cf. the var. mell3, 

mailt (< F.), and dim. mallet.) 1. A heavy ham- 

mer or club of any sort; especially, a heavy 

wooden hammer used by carpenters. 

[In this sense 


more comely and costly en- 


mallet and beetlel, 1. 
monly maul.) 

Whan Arthur saugh the G 
douted the stroke. 


Eftsoones one of those villeins him did 
Upon his headpeece with his yron mall, 
That he was soone awaked therewithall 


Spenser, F, Q., IV, v. 42. 
2. (a) A war-hammer or martel-de-fer. 
A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour 
is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow, Prov. XXv. 18. 
(b) The head or striking part of a war-ham- 
mer or martel-de-fer. (c) The blunt or square 
projection of such a hammer, as distinguished 
from the beak on the opposite side of the han- 
dle: this blunt end was often divided into four, 
six, or more blunt points or protuberances.— 
3. An old game played with a wooden ball in 
a kind of smooth alley boarded in at each side, 
in which the ball was struck with a mallet in 
order to send it through an iron arch called the 
pass, placed at the end of the alley. Strutt, 
—4t. The mallet with which this game was 
played; also, the alley in which it was played.— 
ot. [< malll, v.] A blow. 
And give that reverend head a mall, 
Or two, or three, against a wall. 
S. Buller, Hudibras. 
Top-mall, « heavy iron hammer used on board ship. 
malli (mål), v. & [Also and more commonly 
maul; < ME. mallen, < OF. mailler — Pg. malhar 
= It. magliare, < ML. malleare, beat with a mall, 
< malleus, a mall, hammer: see mall, n.j To 
beat, especially with a mall 
I salle evene amange his mene malle hym to dede. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L 4038. 
Lys. Would not my ghost start up, and fly upon thee? 
Cy. No, d mall it down again with this. 
[She snatches up the crow.] 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 4. 
mall? (mel or mal), n. [< malll, n., through pall- 
mall, the game so called, and a place, Pall- 
Mall, where it was played: see pall-mall.] A 
public walk; a level shaded walk. 
The mall without comparison is the noble 
for length and shade, having 7 rowes of th 
goodliest elms I had ever beheld. 
Evelyn, Diary, May 2, 1644, 
This the beau-monde shall from the Mail survey. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 133. 
[< ML. mallum, mallus, a court: 
us.] A court: same as mallum, 


now com- 
eaunte lifte vp his malle he 


rap 


st in Europe 
e tallest and 


seo mallum, mall 
mallus. 


Councils, 


Which had been as frequent as diets or malls, 
ceased. 


See malanders. 
ME. malarde, maulard, 
mawlerd, also irreg. mawdelare, mawarde, < OF. 
malard, malart, a wild duck, prob., with suffix 
-ard, < male, male: see malel. The F. dial. form 
maillard appar. simulates F. maille, a spot: see 
maill.] 1. The wild drake; the male of the 
common wild duck. 

And with a bolt afterward, 

Anon he hitt a maulard, 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 154. (Halliwell. 

Hence—2. The common wild duck, Anas boseas, 
the feral stock whence the domestic duck in all 
its varieties has descended, and the typical 


re 
resentative of the family Anatide and bani 
Anatine. See duck2. 


inches long, by $2 to 36 in extent of wings. The male hasthe 
head and neck glossy-green, succeeded by a whitering; the 


The mallard is from 22 to 24 


Compare mallardite (mal’ fir- dit), n. 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i, 389. majlleability (ma 


malleable (mal’é-a-b] ), a. 


ings. 
or mallet; bruise, malleableness (mal’é-a-bl 
malleate (mal’é-a 


Milman. Mallechof (mal’é-cho), n. 


Malledius (ma-lé’ 


maltee (mal’é), 


breast purplish-chestunt; the lower back, rump, á 
coverts glossy sbiagies the tail-feathers mostly w itish, with 
acurly tuft; the win, ulum iridescent, ed with 
black and white; the bi greenish-yellow; the feet orange- 
red; and the iris brown. The female has the wings and 
feet as in the male, the bill greenish-black Ylotched with 
orange, and the body-colors variegated in fine pattern 
with lighter and darker brownish shades, The | is 
found in nearly all pa of the world. It nests on ti 
ground, laying usually from 8 to 10 yellowish-drab egga 
measuring about 23 by 12 inches, 

(Named after E. 


Mallard, a French mineralogist.] A hydrous 
sulphate of manganese occurring in fibrons 
crystalline masses: found in Utah. 
V’6-a-bil’i-ti),n. [=F . mallé. 
abilité = Sp. maleabilidad = Pg. malleabilidade 
= It. malleabitità; as malleable + -ity.] The 
property of being malleable; capability of he- 
ing shaped or permanently extended hy pres- 
sure, as by hammering or roll ing, withont losing 
coherence or continuity; the property of being 
susceptible of extension by beating or rolling. 

The malleability of brass varies with its composition - 
and with its temperature, Spons Encyc. Manuf., I. 321, 

a [Early mod. E. mal- 
liable, < F. malléable = Sp. maleable = Pg. mal- 
leavel = It. malleabile, < ML. malleare, beat 
with a hammer: see malleate.| Capable of be- 
ing shaped or extended by beating or rolling ; 
capable of extension by hammering; reduci- 
ble to a laminated form by beating, as gold, 
which may be beaten into leaves (gold-foil) 
of extreme thinness; hence, capable of being 
shaped by outside influence: yielding. See 
Soi, 

This Glow at Sea was go much greater than that 
that, where that made him only doubt, this made 
spair, at least made him malleable, and fit to be wrought 
upon by Composition, Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 

Mark the effect produced on our councils by continued 
insolence and inveterate hostility: we grow more malleable 
under their blows. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 


Malleable bronze. See bronze,— Malleable iron cast- 


Sce iron. 
nes),7. Malleability. 
Ẹ-ät), v. t.: pret. and pp. malle- 
ated, ppr. malleating. [< ME. (L. in derivatives) 
malleatus, pp. of malleare, beat with a hammer, 
mall, < L. malleus, a hammer: see mall, n. Cf. 
mal, v.]} To hammer; form into a plate or 
leaf by beating. 
malleation (mal -é-4’shon), n. [< malleate + 
-ion.] 1. The act of beating into a plate or 
leaf, as a metal; extension by beating, 
His squire, by often malleations, hammerings, pound- 
ings, and threshings might in good time be beaten out 


gS, 


into the form of a gentleman. 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote (1654), p. 67. (Latham.) 
2t. Malleability; capability of being shaped by 
hammering. 

Sub. What's the proper passion of metals? 

Face. Malleation. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii, 1. 
3. In pathol., a convulsive action of one or both 
hands, which strike the thigh like a hammer, 

ē a Sp. mathecho=OF. 
malfait, < ML. *malefactum, malefacta, an evil 
deed, < male, evil, + factus, done, Sactum(> Sp. 
hecho = F. fait), deed, act: see mal- and fact, 

wick- 
in the 


at Land 
him de- 


edness; villainy. 
following passage.] 


Oph. What means this, my lord? 
Ham. Marry, this i 
mallico}; it means 


[Rare; found on 


Seat. E malefaction, ete.] Bees 
y 


is miching m var. icho, 
mischief. Riera et, eee 
di-us), n.; pl. malledii 
(NL., < L. malleus, a hammer, + NL. (stap 
us.) A muscle of the tympanum attached to 
malleus; the tensor tympani: correlated 
stapedius and incudius. Coues ar 


3 n. [Australian.] 
Species of Eucalyptus, E. dumosa and E. 
growing in Australia. They sometimes 
mense tracts of brush 


di- 
the 


rd (mal’é- 
lata, a bird of the 
Leipoa), . 


Malleifera 


leifera (mal-¢-if’e-1i\), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
of malleifer: see malleiferous.] A super- 
class of craniate Vertebrata, or skulled verte- 
brates, distinguished by the development of 
the malleus as a bone of the ear, and by the di- 
rect articulation of the lower jaw to the skull. 
It corresponds to the class Mammalia, and con- 
trasts with Quadratifera and Lyrifera. 
malleiferous (mal-6-if’e-rus), a. [K NL. mal- 
leifer, < L. malleus, a hammer, a mall, + ferre, 
= E.bear).] Having a distinct malleus; of or 
pertaining to the Malleifera; mammalian. 
malleiform (mal’é-i-form), a. [< L. malleus, 
a hammer, a mall; + forma, form.] In zo0l., 
hammer-shaped. 
In some species of Polynoé the parapodia give rise, at 


corresponding points, to large, richly ciliated, malleiform 
tubercles, Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 210. 


mallemaroking (mal’é-ma-r6’king), n. [Ver- 
Dal n. of “mallemaroke, an unrecorded verb, 
perhaps equiv. to *mallemoke, lit. act like the 
mallemoke or mallemuck, < mallemoke, malle- 
muck, the fulmar petrel: see mallemuck. Cf. 
D. mallemolen, carousal.] Naut., the visiting 
and carousing of seamen in the Greenland 
ships. Sailor's Word-book. 
mallemuck (mal’é-muk), n. [Also mallemock, 
mallemoke, mollymock, mollymack, malmock, mal- 
duck, malmarsh, ete.; < Q. mallemucke = D. mal- 
lemugge, 2 mallemuck, explained, from the D., 
as ‘foolish fly’ or ‘fool flier,’ as if < D. mallen, 
fool, dally, + mug, MD. mugge, a ‘fly, in allu- 
sion to its heedless habits; but the D. word is 
not open to this explanation. D. mug means 
rather ‘a gnat’ (= E. midge), and cannot refer 
to the ‘flying’ of a bird. The name is prob. of 
northern origin.] The fulmar petrel, Fulmarus 
glacialis: also extended to some related birds, 
as albatrosses. See cut under fulmar2. Also 
ealled malmarsh. 
majllenders (mal’en-dérz), n. pl. Same as mal- 
anders. 
malleolar (mal’é-6-lir), a. [< malleolus + -ar3.] 
1. Having the character of a malleolus: as, the 
malleolar process of the tibia.—2. Of or per- 
taining to either malleolus: as, a malleolar-ar- 
tery. 
ITE (ma-lé’6-lus),-7.; pl. malleoli (-li). 
NL., < L. malleolus, a small hammer, dim. of 
malleus, a hammer: see malleus.) 1. In anat., 
a bony protuberance on either side of the 
ankle. The two together contribute to the stability of 
_ the ankle-joint, by locking the astragalus so as to prevent 
lateral and rotatory movements. In man the outer malle- 
olus is formed by the fibula, the inner by the tibia; and each 
forms a sort of pulley or trochlea around which wind the 
tendons of important extensor muscles of the foot. The 
malleoli are little distinguished in most animals, owing to 
the different set of the foot upon the leg, or the different 
conn eeuon of the parts. When, as often occurs, the 
fibula í not reach the ankle, the outer malleolus is 
wanting unless formed by the tibia. In birds the condyles 
of the tibia, constituted by ankylosis of proximal tarsal 
bones, take the name and place of malleo) 
In bot., a layer; a shoot bent into the ground 
a eee len at ne pore whence it emits 
roots. Lindley.—s. [cap. n conch., a genus of 
ae stelle, T E Cray 1841 ane: malleo: 
“Jus, the malleolar process of the tibia, articulating with the 
side of the astragalus, having behind it the tendons 
tibialis posticus and flexor longus digitorum.—Out- 
ne the enlarged lower end of the fibula, ar- 


the outer side of the astragalus, having Ma, 


tendons of the peroneus longus and pero- 


-ra’mat),a. [< L. mal- 

us branch: see ra- 
mallei fastened by 
de, Triarthride, 


mallophagous (ma-lof’a-gus), a. 
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tilage, in any way distinguished from the rest 
of the mandibular arch. In man and other mam- 
mals the malleus is separately ossified, and is the outer 
one of the three bonelets or ossicles of the ear lodged in 
the cavity of the tympanum connected with the ear-drum 
or tympanic membrane, and movably ar iculated with the 
incus. It is named from its hammer-like shape in man, 
haying a head, neck, and handle or short process, together 
with a processus gracilis, which lies in the Glaserian fis- 


sure, As one of the ossicula auditus, the malleus subserves 
In birds, and many 


acter. Its speci y 
class. See Malleifera, and cuts under hyoid, ear, and tym- 


panic. 5 A i : 
2. Iniehth., one of the Weberian ossicles which 


form a chain between the air-bladder and the 
auditory apparatus in the skull of plectospondy- 
lous and nematognathous‘ishes. Tt is homolo- 
gous with the hemapophysis of the third one of 
the coalesced anterior vertebre.— 8. In roti- 
fers. one of the paired calcareous structures 
within the pharynx. In the typical forms it is a ham- 
mer-like body, consisting of an upper part or head, called 


the ineus, and a lower part or handle, named the manu- 
brium, but in other forms the distinction disappears. A 
4. [cap.] In conch., a genus of pearl-oysters of 
the family Aviculide, founded by Lamarek in 
1799; the hammer-shells. They have a long-winged 
hinge at right angles with the length of the valve, giving 
a hammer-like shape, whence the name. Young shells 
are like those of Avicula or wing-shells, and havea byssal 
notch; the hammer shape is gradually acquired with age. 
M. vulgaris, the hammer-oyster, inhabits Eastern seas. 
See cut under hammer-shell. 
5. Same as war-hammer. 
mallinders (mal’in-dérz), n. pl. 
anders. 

Mallophaga (ma-lof’a-gii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of mallophagus: see mallophagous.] A group 
of ametabolous apterous parasitic insects with 
mandibulate mouth-parts and coalesced meso- 
metathorax, jointed antennæ and palpi, supe- 
rior spiracles, and short stout legs ending in 
hooked claws. They are known as bird-lice, and are 
yery numerous and diversiform. By some they are re- 
garded as Hemiptera degraded and distorted by parasit- 
ism, and placed with the true lice in a group Parasita or 
Anoplura; by others they are held to constitute a super- 
family or suborder of Pseudoneuroptera, and by others 
again a suborder of Corrodentia. See lousel. 

mallophagan (ma-lof’a-gan), a.andn. [¢ NL. 

Mallophaga + -an.] I. a. Same as mallophagous. 

II. n. A louse of the group Mallophaga. 

Mallophagide (mal-6-faj’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Mallophaga + -ide.] The mallophagous in- 
sects regarded as a family of Pseudoneuroptera, 
and corresponding to the suborder Mallophaga. 
They differ from true lice in having mandibulate instead 
of suctorial mouth-parts, and in other respects. Most of 
them live on the plumage of birds, whence the name bird- 
lice for the whole of them; but some also infest the pel- 
age of mammals. Some are great pests of the poultry- 
yard and aviary. The genera are numerous, including 
Nirmus, Trichodectes, and Goniodes. ` 

[< NL. mal- 


lophagus, < Gr. pa22óc, a lock of wool, + ¢dayeiv, 
eat.] In entom.: (a) Devouring feathers or hairs 
and dried skins, as many coleopterous larve. 
(b) Pertaining to the Mallophaga. Also mallo- 
phagan. 


Same as mal- 


Mallorquin (ma-l6r’kin),». [< Sp. Mallorquin, 


< Mallorca, Majorca: see Majorcan.] Same as 
Majorcan. 

otus (ma-lo’tus), n. [NL. (Loureiro, 1790 

< Gr. Hathoréc, furnished with wool, fleecy, ) 
(LGr.) xa22007, clothe with wool,< uaA26c, wool.] 
1. A genus of plants of the natural order Fw- 
phorbiacee, tribe Crotonee, and subtribe Acaly- 
phee, characterized by the oblong parallel an- 
ther-cells and the numerous (rarely less than 
fifteen) stamens. The flowers are apetalons, either 
dioecious or monecious. The plants are trees or shrubs 
with generally alternate leaves. The male flowers are 
generally small, on short pedicels in heads along a rachis; 
the pistillate ones fewer, on long or short pedicels, There 
are about 70 species, numerous in eastern India, the Malay 


archipelago, and Australia, with a few in Afri 
ppecien, M. 'Philippinensis, yields the EE. as 


-quantity of chalk in fine particles; 2 


_ pieces, 


malm 
after L.), mallow, appar. so called f 
emollient properties, or perhaps fror rom ity 
downy leaves, < yazdccer, soften € Its soft 
, Hažaróe 
3) 


Branch of Mallow (Afa/va rotundifolia), with lowers a 


nd frui 
a, a flower; 4, the fruit; c, one of the carpels, l fruits, 


soft.] Any plant of the genus Malva, or of t} 
order Mawaceæ, the mallow family. g 
Take malues with alle the rotes, and sethe t i 
ter, and wasche thi hevede therwith. hame in vaz 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 282. (Hattie) 


Nowe malowe is sowe, and myntes plannte or roote 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. 'L. S.), p. $4 
5+), D. S. 


Common mallow, in England, Malva sylvestris; in Ame 
ica, sometimes, M. rotundifolia.— Country mallow, te 
common mallow.— Curled mallow, M. crispa, in allusion 
to the leaves.— Dwarf mallow, M. rotundifolia, low og 
compared with M. sylvestris.— False mallow, a plant of 
the genus Malvasirum.—Glade-mallow, a plant of the 
genus Vapea.— Globe mallow, a plant of the genus 
Spheeralcea.— Indian mallow. («) In America, Abutilon 
Avicenne, introduced from India. Also called velvetleaf. 
See American jute, under jute. (b) In England, a plant 
of either of the genera Sida and Urena.— Jews’ mal- 
low. See Jews’-mallow.—Marsh mallow. See marsh- 
mallow.— Musk-mallow, Malva moschata, so named 
from the scent of its foliage-—Rose-mallow, the genus 
Hibiscus, especially H. Moscheutos, the swamp rose-mal- 
low.— Tree mallow, Lavatera arborea.—Venice mal- 
low, Hibiscus Trionuwm, the bladder-ketmia. See cheese- 
cake, 3, dockl, 2. 

mallow-rose (mal’6-r6z), n. Same as rose- 
mallow (which see, under mallow). 

mallowwort (mal’o-wért), n. Any plant of the 
mallow family, Malvacee. 

malls (malz), n. pl. [A contr. of measles (for- 
merly masels, etc.).] The measles. [Prov. Eng.] 

mallum, mallus (mal’um, -us), 2. [ML., of 
OTeut. origin; cf. Goth. meél, time, point, mark, 
writing; =AS. m@i, time, mark, etc.: see meal?.| 
Among the ancient Franks, a court cor respond- 
ing to the hundred court among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The ordinary court of justice is the mallus or court of 

the hundred. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 2- 


malm, maum (mim, mim), n. and a. [Also 
maulm, mawm; < ME. malm, < AS. meal, sand, 
= OS. melm, dust, = OHG. MHG. melm, dust, G. 
(dial.) malm, something ground, also in tech- 
nical use, = Icel. malm7, sand (in local names); 
usually ore, metal, = Norw. malm, sand, ore) 
= Sw. malm, sand (in local names), = Dan. 
malm, ore, = Goth. malma, sand; with formative 
-m, from the verb represented by OHG. malan 
= Icel. mala = Goth. malan, grind: seemed’ 
from the same verb. Hence maum, ma 
v] I. n. 1, Earth containing a considerable 
calca- 
reous loam, constituting in the southeastern 
counties of England a soil especially Su S 
for the growth of hops; a kind of earth En 7 
able for making the best quality of prick W1 


out any addition. The brickmakers in the vicini 
of London divide the brick-earth of that region, szal 
strong clay, mild: clay (or loam), and malm. e malm 
malm is a mixture imitating the natural earth. Se 

brick, below. i 
To the north-west, north, and east of the village 
borne) is a range of fair enclosures, consistin 
called a white malm, a sort of rotten or T! 
which, when turned up to the frost and rain, 

d becomes manure to itself. 


cap The name used in German; bits 
juently by geologists writing in Eng: 

ology of that country, for the wee 

c serie! 

of th Juran a jish, 


pi i 
White, Nat. Mist. Selborne (ed. Bohn), oe a 


malm 
The Malm of the German geol 
alentof the English malm roc 
cally with the Middle and Upper 0 
rock consists mostly of white lim 


(which is not the eq u 
Tesponds paleontole 


olite of England, T. 


malt 
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iv- formation, and js niferous tubules, occur In the cortical: 


a grey sandy loam provineially called 
gr malmy land, lying on a soft sand rock, 
1e 


re tte of the naaie a ph Mn diameter 

Encyc. Brit., XI. 420. are formed o 1c mN end of the I nated 
wi estone, with dolomitic 26 Or: 5 E ij E; Se by the bunch of embrace m a anting the glomeratus, 
and marly strata, and is in some places over 1,000 feet ‘ Clammy; sticky. [Prov. Eng.) which thus are embraced in a donple epithelial i 
thick. : ; malnutrition (mal-nū-trish’on), n. [< mal- + the blood is separated from the Inmen of the tubule by 
3. pl. Bricks made of malm earth, or of the nutrition.) Imperfect nutrition; defect of sug- à 

artificial malm prepared by mixing clay with ten 


chalk. 


For making the best quality of bricks, 


y among persons think that these bodies do most 
3 a O which are called who have had diseases of malnutrition. 
malms, an artificial substitute is obtaine 


d. 


C. T. Davis, Bricks 


of the secretion of the water 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXVII L 510. and less important salts of the 
and Tiles, p. 56. Malnutrition of muscles is a factor which ought not to urine, the remainder of the 
II. a. 1. Composed of malm or calcare- be forgotten, 
ous loam: as, malm lands. Gilber 


Soft; mellow. Halliwell,— 3, Peaceable; quie 
[Prov. Eng.] [In the last two se 


An offensive Malpighian cæca or 
nuses spelled odor; a stench. 
maum.]— Malm brick, a brick made of 


i tubes — Malpighian 
true or of arti- Her breath, heavy with the malodor of nicotine, almost = 

jatter o c of comminuted strangled him. 

chalk and clay mixed with a little sand a 


ficial malm, the lat 


the last being c 


ighian corpuscle. (a) A Mal- 
, ashes, and fine coa? Malodorous (mal-6’dor-us), a. [< malodor + pighian be 
These bricks burn to a pale-brown co in- 


clined to yellow. 
London, and are al See malm.— Ma; 


Near West. 


È erham we find harder } 
idly acquire Importance farther w 


í est, and become there quality or state of bein 
the chief part of the formation [the Upper Greensand). q y 


These beds are known 


as fireston 
there also occur small 


e and malm rock, an 


whose apices project inte 
5 Sin ani as 3 the calyces of the pelvis of the kidney, and are called 
me ee, er quantities of blue rag and chert, malomaxillary (ma-]6-mak si-la-ri), a. Same 
The firestone is a ligl 


p pille.— Mal tubes or vessels, certain appen- 
i ; sht-coloured calcareous sandstone as malarimaxillary. H. Gray. ee ET arnentany er t mecie AT ars eanl 
much used for building. The malm rock much resembles Jontracted fr me alone. Chaucer, convoluted tubes, immediate! y behin e posterior aper- 
it, but is slightly more chalky-looking. s Talon eee See ‘Bauhin T En = ure of the stomach, and are generally regarded as ri 
Topley, Geol. of the Weald, p. 153, Maloo c : : 
malmt, maumt+ (miim, mam), v. t. 


spelled maum ; 2. 
To handle with sticky hands; “í 
keep your filthy hands to yourself? 
Swift, Polite Conversation, ii. 
malmag (mal’mag), n. 
The specter, Tarsis speci 
quadruped. Sec Tarsius 
malmarsh (mal’m 
Montagu. 


malmignatte ( mal-mi-nyat’), n. 


(Davies. 


ärsh), n. Same as mallem uck. 


mignatlus, a sm 


red. It is one of a genus of spiders widely distributed ir 
Europe, Africa, Asia, New Z 

Its venom is much more poisonous th 
animal, considering the diminuti 

the extremely minute quanti 


aie 3 ing done by the epithelial cells 
tW hite,— Qt, malodor malodour (mal-0’dor), n. (Formerly i 4 


Upper Greensand, tation. 
rough Surrey, Hants, 


ghii. See skin— Malpighian renal veini A the aiae of 
beds below, which rap. malodorousness (mal-6’dor-us-nes), n. The 


5 a senting the liver. See cut under Blattide.— Mal 
; alope (mal’6-pé), n. CNL. (Linneus, 1737), < tuft, the glomerulus, or vascular network or DENS ina 
[In the quot, - malope, mallow.] 1. A genus of plants be- 
< malin, maum, a.; ef. malmy, 2 J 


paw.” [Low.] type of the subtribe Malopee, characterized P. de Candolle, 1894 
gauming a bedy so! can’t you 


[A native name (?).] ¢ 3 Ys 
rum, a small lemuroid There are 3 species, which are co: 


A * ; ultiflora. iti 
[Also malmi- ™ A 7 sition.] 
gniatte.] Aspider, Theridion or Latrodectus mal- „2: [l ¢.] A plant of this genus. 


all plack species spotted with Malopeæ (ma-lo’pé-8), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 28 °f a part of the body or of a fe 


an that of anyother and characterized by an 


ance from imperfect assimilation of food, thelium of the inner layer of 
Conical cornea is more often met with 


Sci. Amer., N.S., LXI. 100, Work of secreting the urine be. 


t. also ma odor; < mal- + odor. | 


See Malpighian 
The Century, XXIX. 631. pp 


ody of the kidney. (b) Malpighian capsule, a, with 
. : A lymphoi corpuscle of the its contained glomeraius, 4, 
a bad or offensive odor, cither spleen. See corpuscle. — Mal- and the beginning of the t 
literally or figuratively: as, a malodorous repu- pighian layer, the rete mu- paige a eli ane 

the entat e or ermont layer Of Coituelnan come eae eee 
A pestilent malodorous home of dirt and disease. the epidermis; the stratum spi- 


tached; /, termination of re- 
The Century, XXVII. 326, 208um. Also called rete Malpi- nal artery; nning of 
e Century, XX . 326, 


PYT. ds, in anat., the pale- pa about yo diame. 
n g malodorous, or offen- réddish conical masses forming 
q _Sive to smell. 


Malpighian body. 5 € æ 
longing to the tribe Malree, the mallow family, Malpighieæ (mal-pi-gi’é-é), n. pl. (NL. (A, 
e ), < Malpighia + ew) A 
tribe of plants belonging to the natural order 
and by having three distinct bractlets. Theyare Malpighiacew, of which Malpighia is the type. 
) e-parted leaves and pe- Itis characterized by having ten s amens, usually all per- 
unculate, usually showy, violet or rose-colored flowers. fect, and often with appendaged anthers; by three styles, 
nfined to the Mediter- which are almost always distinct ; and by having carpels 


ivated for the beauty of inserted on the flat receptacle, distinct or united in the 
h flowers of rose-color or fruit, and forming fleshy or woody drupes with from one to 
- white, is sometimes called three-lobed malope. The other three cells. 


and M. malposition (mal-p6-zish’on), n. [< mal- + po- 
A wrong position; a misplacement, 
tus. 
pee a $ Malpazitions of the e e, such as squinting, are the result 
n 1836), < Malope + “ee. ] A subtribe of malva- of too preat conten of one f th j T 
. ceous plants belonging to the tribe Valve, 


e recti muscles, usu- 
t ! ally the internal. Le Conte, Sight, p. 20. 
indefinite number of 


: a y 4 i mal-prak’tis), n. 

0 carpels, irregularly grouped in a head, with soli- malpractice ( p FH: 
ty that will sometimes prove 

fatal. See katipo. 


malming (mii’ming), n. 
preparation of artifici 
and clay reduced to pu 
ture to consolidate by evaporation. 

malmock+ (mal’mok), n. 
muck. 


malmsey (mäm’zi, formerly malm’si), n. [For- 
. mal- 


TE ers .  Malpractitioner (mal-prak-tish’on-ér), n. K 
= MD. mawaseye, D. malvezy, Malpighia (mal-pig’i-4), n. CNL. (Plumier. 2 
malwazy, malvazier = G. Dan. malvasier = Sw. . 1703), named after Marcello 


merly malmsie, malmesie, malmasye ; < ME 
vesie, malweysy 


malvasir, < F. malvesie, malvoisie = Sp. malvasia, 
marvasia = Pg. malvasia (ML. malvaticum), ¢ It. 


el ; aos 5 a contrary to established rules. 
[< malm + -ing.] The of which Malope TUC pe; and 7 species, : Fanny was almost read’ 

al malm by mixing chalk Malo-Russian (ma-10-rush’an), n. [< Russ, era malpractices trom her mamma. 
ilp, and allowing the mix. Malo ossiya, Little Russia (Malorossiiskit, Lit- 


A variant of malle- ndo; little, + Rossiya, Russia: see Russian.] 2. Specifically, 


[< mal- + prac- 


§ actice; practice | 
tary ascending ovules. 7P : 


EERE genera, tice L Misbehavior; eyil pr: 


y to tell fibs to screen her bro- 


J SE Thackeray, The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
le-Russian), < malisit, in comp. malo-, ady. 


bad professional treatment of 

£ S > f > Sease, pregnancy, or bodily injury, from rep- 

Rare cue (which IS Bee eee rehensible ignorance or carelessness, or with 
n Mato- usan, g is pronounce: , aS al od, a gar- Simi 3 

en. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 149 criminal intent. 


(Plh » mal- + practitioner, after malpractice.) A phy- 
6 Malpighi] A sician who is 
genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 


peta S, malpresentation (mal-pré-zen-ta’shon), n. [< ; 
type of the natural order Malpighiacee andthe F, mal- + presentation.) In obstet. abnormal ’ 

malvasia, a wine so called from Malvasia or Na. tribe Malpighiec, characterized by haying an presentation in childbirth, as of a shoulder. 

poli di Matvasia, < NGT. MoveuBacia,aseaporton entire 2- or 3-celled ovary, terminal free styl 


the southeastern coast of Laconia, Greece, contr. 
of noun éuBacia, ‘ single entrance’: Gr. Lévy, fem. 
of uóvoc, single (see monad); éuBacia, entrance, 
< éuBaiverv, enter, go in, < év, in, + Baivew, go.] 
1}. A kind of grape. 

Upon that hyll is a cite called Malvasia, where first grew 


Malmasye, and yet doth; howbeit it groweth now [1506] 
more plenteously in Camdia 


ellys. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 12. 


Ther [in Candia] groweth the Voyne that ys callyd 
Malweysy and muskedell. 


Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 
2. A wine, usually sweet, strong, and of high 
flavor, originally and still made in Greece, but 
now especially in the Canary and Madeira isl- 
ands, and also in the Azores and in Spain. The 
name is given somewhat loosely to such Wines, and is used 
in combination, as Malmsey-Madeira, Compare malvasia. 


A Cask, through want of yse grow'n fusty, 
Makes with his stink the best Greeke Malmsey musty. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


By this hand, 
T love thee next to malmsey in a morning, 
Of all things transitor 


Beau. and Fl., Captain, iv. 2 
malmstone (mäm‘stõn), n. Same as malm 
rock (which seo, under malm). 

Some varieties of the malmstones which form part of 
the so-called Upper Greensand of Surrey, Hampshire, 
and Berkshire. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 408. 

malmy (mii'mi), a. [< malm + yi.) 1. Con- 
sisting of, containing, or resembling malm: as, 
a malmy soil. 


The eastern portion forming the Vale of Petersfield, and 
comprising atte about 50,000 acres, rests on the Wealden 


and Modena, and no where M. 


a 1 1 ytes malpropriety (mal-pro-pri‘e-ti), n. [= F. mal- ey 
with obtuse stigmas, a calyx with from 6 to 10 propreté; as mal- and propriety] Want of prop- 
glands, and a drupaceous fruit with 3 crested, ey condition; slovenliness; dirtiness. [Rare.] 
seeds. They eones or shrubs pan spite leaves, th, stupid- 
sometimes covered wi stinging hairs, and red, white leson sae 
or rose-colored flowers in axillary or terminal clusters, Propriety. E. Egg The Graysons, xvii 
There are about 20 species, all natives of tropical Amer- i. 

s the Surinam ‘cherry, M. urens the cow- 
, and M. punicifolia the Barbados cherry. 


The ledez of 
In-to that 


3 stik), n. See mahlstick. 
ET > I malstr See maelstrom. i 
d A t), n. and a. 
(rarely white or blue) flo Se. maut; < ME. mal 
nal clusters. as EIAN = D. mout = 
malpighiaceous (ual-pig-i-ā'shius), a. K Ma- & malz = 
pig n 


m: 
midd 
h 


f -pig‘i-an), a. [< Malpighi (see 
def) Of or pertaining to Marcello 
Italian anatomist and 


in anatomy to several 
or particularly investi- “i 
gated by him, as follows. alpighian 
of the glomeruli of the kidney surround: y its capsul 
These form the terminations of the branches of the 


malt 


Some make the Egyptians first innenters of Wine. . . 
and of Beere, to which end they first made Mault of Bar- 
ley for such places as wanted Grapes, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 582. 
The ale shall ne’er be brewin o' malt, 
The Enchanted Ring (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 53). 


2. Liquor produced from malt, as ale, porter, 
or beer. 


Scho suld hanif found me meil and malt. 
Johnie Armstrang (Child’s Ballads, VI. 48). 


Blown malt, malt dried ina kiln in which the heat is 
raised quickly to 100° F., and then lowered. Itis so call- 
ed from its distended appearance. Encyc. Brit.— Malt- 
cleaning machine, in a brewery, a form of grain-cleaner 
for freeing barley, previous to malting, from all extraneous 
substances, such as other grain, seeds of grass and weeds, 
dust, and foul matters; a cleaning and sorting machine. 
Il. a. Pertaining to, containing, or made with 
malt.— Malt liquor, a general term for an alcoholic 
beverage produced merely by the fermentation of malt, 
as opposed to those obtained by the distillation of malt 
or mash. 
malt! (malt), v. [< malti, n.] I. trans. To con- 
vert (grain) into malt. The steps in the process of 
malting are four: First, steeping in water from twenty- 
four to forty hours, by which the grain takes up from 10 
to 30 per cent. of water, swells, and begins to germinate. 
Second, couching, in which the steeped grain is piled in 
heaps on a floor, usually made of flagstones, and wherein 
the growth of the rootlets is aided by heat generated in the 
mass. Third, flooring, in which the germinating grain is 
spread upon a floor in charges called floors, and stirred to 
expose it to air, and in which the growth of the rootlets 
is checked and the germination of the acrospires is car- 
ried to the desired limit. Fourth, drying, in which the 
germination is completely arrested by heat in a malt-kiln. 
The maltster decides, from the length and appearance of 
the acrospiresas to when the conversion of the starch has 
been carried to the right limit. The dried acrospires and 
the reotlets are broken off by handling in the kiln, and 
are removed by sifting. The chemical changes effected 
by the partial germination and subsequent treatment of 
the grain are chiefly the conversion of the azotized sub- 
stances into diastase, the conversion of the starch into 
grape-sugar by the action of the diastase, and the impart- 
ing of color and flavor to the malt in the kiln. The malt 
is either pale or dark in color, according to the degree of 
heat and the length of time it is exposed to heat in the 
kiln: and a peculiar flavor is derived from empyreumatic 
oil generated in the husk. 
TI. intrans. 1. Tobecome malt; be converted 
into malt. 
To house it green . . . will make it mal? worse. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To drink malt liquor. [Humorous or low.] 


She drank nothing lower than Curagoa, 
Maraschino, or pink Noyau, 
And on principle never malted. 

Hood, Miss Kilmansege, Her Birth. 


Well. for my part, I malts  Marryat, Jacob F. 'aithful. 


malti. An obsolete preterit of meli. Chaucer. 
maltalenti (mal’ta-lent), n. [Also maletalent; 
< ME. maletaleni, < OF. maltalent, iH-humor, 
anger; as mal- + ialent.] Evil disposition or 
ine on; ill-will; resentment; displeasure: 
spleen. 
Wax he rody for shame, and loked on hym with mal- 


talent, and yel thei hadde be a-lone he wolde with h 
haue foughten. Merlin Œ E T.S iii. BS. 


As she that hadde it al to-rent, 
maltalent. 


For angre and for 

Rom. of the Rose, L 32). 

With heavy look and } pish Se tear ain 

F es am: ii 

Ta hin bewraid great grad and maltalent. = 
Seo: F. Q., HL iv. 6. 
That is the lot of them that the Black Douglas bears 
maltalent against. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xii. 
maltalentivet, a. [ME. maletalentif, < OF. mal- 
X maltalent. ill humor, anger: see mal- 

Angry; resentful. 


Same as malt-house. 
ui’ér), n. An apparatus for 
malt in order to arrest the 
chemical chan 


ge 
E. H. Knight. malt-house (malt’hous), n. 
AS. mealthus, < mealt, malt, + his, house.] A 


Malthusian (mal-thi’si-an), a. and n. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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or an inhabitant of the 
island of Malta.— 2. The language spoken by 
the natives of Malta. Its chief element is a 
corrupt form of Arabic mixed with Italian. 
malt-extract (milt’eks’trakt), n. A concen 
trated unfermented infusion of malt. It is used 
in medicine in eases where it js desirable to 
further the nutrition. 


malt-floor (milt’flor), n. 1. 2 
tile floor in the chamber of a malt-kiln, through 


which the heat ascends from the furnace below, 
and dries the grain laid upon it.—2. A floor 
on which grain is spread to undergo partial 
germination in the process of malting.—3. A 
charge of grain spread on a floor of a malt-house 
to undergo partial germination. See malt and 


malting. 
maltha (mal’thii), n. [< L. maltha (see def.), 
< Gr. uáż0a, páž0y, a mixture of wax and pitch 
used for calking ships.] A bitummous sub- 
stance midway in consistency between asphal- 
tum and petroleum. From its tarry appearance, it 
is sometimes called mineral tar; it is the brea of the Mex- 
ican Spanish. By the Romans the word maltha was used 
as the name of various cements, stuccos, and other prepa- 
rations of a similar kind employed for repairing cisterns, 
roofs, etc., and of some of these what is now known as 
maltha, or some other form of bitumen, in all probability 
constituted a part. Asphaltum and maltha were also used 
from the earliest times (as stated in Genesis with regard 
to the building of the Tower of Babel) for the same pur- 
pose for which our common mortar is employed, namely 
to bind together stones and bricks. 
malthel}, x. [ML., < L. maltha: 
Mortar; cement. 
Convenient it is to knowe, of bathes 
_ . . what malthes hoote and colde 
‘Are able, ther as chynyng cliite or scathe is 
To make it hoole. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 41. 
Malthe? (mal’thé), n. [NL., < Gr. 24267 or pá?- 
ĝa, a fish so named, supposed by some to have 
been the angler, Lophius.] A genus of pedicu- 
late fishes, typical of the family Maltheidæ; the 
bat-fishes. M. vespertilio inhabits tropical seas. 
See cuts under bat-fish. 
maltheid (mal’thé-id), a. and n. I, a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the Maltheide. 
TI. n. A fish of the family IMJaltheide. 
Maltheide (mal-thé’i-de), n. pl. [NL.,< Malthe? 
+ -ide.] A family of pediculate fishes with bran- 
chial apertures in the superior axilla of the pec- 
toral fins, the anterior dorsal ray in a cavity 
overhung by the anterior margin of the fore- 
head, the mouth subterminal or inferior, and 
the lower jaw generally received within the up- 
per; the bat-fishes. It includes marine fishes 
of remarkable aspect, representing two sub- 
families, Valtheine and Halieuteine. 
maltheiform (mal‘thé-i-form),a. Resembling 
in form a fish of the genus Malthe. 
Maltheine (mal-thé-1’né), n. pl. [NL., < Mal- 
the? + -ine.| A subfamily of Maltheide, having 
the body divided into a cordiform disk and a 
stont caudal portion, the frontal region ele- 
vated, and the snout more or less attenuated. 


n. 1. A native 


A perforated iron or 


see maltha.] 


It includes a few American marine forms in-. 


habiting shallow water. 
maltheine (mal’thé-in), a. and n. [< Malthe? 
+ inel] I. a. Pertaining to the Maltheine, 
or having their characters. 
T. n. A bat-fsh of the subfamily Maltheine. 
maltheoid (mal’thé-oid), a. and n. I, a. Hav- 
the form or characters of the Maltheidæ. 
ce n. A fish of the family Maltheide ; a mal- 


in grinding malt by working a treadmill or 
orse. 


Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxa, idiot, patch! ~ 


rak., C. of E., iii. 1. 32. 
He! why, he has no more judgment than a malt-horse. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 


[< ME. malthous, < 
house in which malt is e. 


pe (po aer) T -ian.] 
o the Rev. T. R. Malthus (1766-1 - 
lish economist, or to the doctrines set ee 


his ‘‘Essay on the Principle of Population.” 


< Mal- 
TI. a. Of or See 


malulella 
II. x. A follower of Malthus: a 
Malthusianism. Ho believe, i 
Malthusianism (mal-thi’si-an-izm), , 
thusian + -ism.] The theory of thee 


population to means of subsistence t “HON of 
See Malthusian, a. s 


Malthus. 


of mall 


Malting consists of four processes, steepi 
flooring, and kiln-drying. Oh) 
2. A place where malting is carried on 
and inaccurate. J i 

The town also possesses brass foundries, maltin, 


kilns, and brick, n 


i DN 


Raro 


Eneye. Brit., XXL Mp 
3 + 906, 


malt-kiln (malt’kil), n, A heated chamber: 
which malt is dried to check germinatioy Tee 
kilns are fitted with machinery for stirring the Ne Som 
floor of the kiln, this mechanism being called analt on the 
er. Asmaller apparatus with mechanical devic atest. 
ring the malt is commonly known as a malt-drier for stir- 


malt-mad (mialt’mad), a Maddened wi 
drink; addicted to drink; drunken. l with 

These English are so malt-mad, there’s A 
with ’em. Fletcher, Plean 
maltman (malt’man), n.; pl. maltmen (cheat 
A maltster. Gascoigne, Steele Glas, 79 ). 
malt-master (malt’mas’tér), n. A master malt 
ster. a 

If the poor cannot reach the price, the 7 4 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ae Dan 

malt-mill (malt’mil), n. A mill for grindin 
malt. s E 
maltose (mål’tōs), n. [< mali + -ose.] A sugar 
(C12H22011 a5 H20) which forms hard white 
crystals, is directly fermented by yeast, and is 
closely like dextrose in its properties. Itis pro- 
duced from starch paste by the action of malt 

or diastase. 

malt-rake (malt ’ rak), n. An implement for 
stirring malt on the floor of a malt-kiln. A hoe- 


shaped part scrapes the grain irom the floor, and it falls 
through fingers set above and behind the hoe, 


maltreat (mal-trēt’), v. t. [< mal-+ treat.] To 
treat ill; abuse; treat roughly, rudely, or with 
unkindness. 

Yorick indeed was never better served in his life ;— but 
it was a little hard to maltreat him after, and plunder him 
after he was laid in his grave. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 
maltreatment (mal-trét’ment), n. [< maltreat 
+ -ment.] The act of malireating, or the con: 
dition of being maltreated; ill treatment; ill 
usage; abuse. 
malt-screen (milt’skrén), n. A machine for 
freeing malt or barley from foreign matters. 
maltster (malt’stér),n. [< ME. maltster; < malit 
+ -ster.] A maker of or dealer in malt. Rarely 
also malter. 
malt-surrogate (malt’sur’6-gat), n. Any sub- 
stitute, as corn, potatoes, rice, or potato-stareh, 
used in the manufacture of beer in place of a 
part of the malt required for the normal manik 
facture. é 
malt-tea (malt ’té), n. The liquid infus 
of the mash in brewing; water impregnate 
with the valuable part of the malt, leavin. 
behind the husks or grains. See graint, 6, an 
wort?. : 
malt-turner (malt’tér“nér), n. ; 
device for turning malt as it is hea t 
kiln. See malt-kiln, and compare malt-ra ied 
maltworm} (malt’werm),n. A person ad 
to the use of malt liquor. 
Then doth she trowle to me the bowl 
F’en as a mault-worme sholde. Re 
Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1- 

T am joined with . . . none of these mad, m13 3, 

purple-hued malt-worms. Shak., 1 Hen. TY., 
malty (mil’ti), a. [K malt + y1] Pe 
ing to, composed of, or produced from m 

Backward and sterio. 
names, who fly T Those particular parts? 
country on which Doodle is . . . throwing hime 

auriferous and malty shower. Dickens, Bleak 


jon 


endix 0 yrik 
Pleutomala of 2 Wi 


us men vi tho 


os 5 A = ee 


Differen 


fof the deutomala of a my 


rated by sv 
lingualis o 
A. S. Pack 
malum ( 
evil, nen 


malice, ete.] 
thing unlawful bec 


hibitum, « 


bidden by law, 


maluret, 


lure, E. malheur, misfortune, 
bad, + heur, 
Misfortune. 


maluredt, a. 


malulella 
tiated from the front edge of ti 
iapod) is a piece usnall 
we understand it, is 
our malulella, 
ard, Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc., 


iture, which, s 
f Meinert; iti 


mii‘lum), 7.; 
t. 


pl. mala 
of malus, evil, bad: 


(-lä). 


In law, an evil. 


156 


ec: an evil in itself, — M, 
i prohibited wrong; an act wrong 


[ME., < OF. male 


I, 


< mal 
<L. dugurium, luck: 


I woful wight ful of mature. 


[Early 


lure + -ed?,] Ml-fortuned. 


M 


ale vryd was your fals entent 


For to offend your presydent, 
Your souerayne lord most reuerent, 


Your lord, you 


Malurinz (mal-ğ-rī’nē), n. pl. 
rus + -inw. | 
commonly referred to the 
Lusciniide, 
soft-tailed warblers, 
Australian region 


of warblers, 


known as emu-wrens. 


its of the grc 


with varying latitude by different writers, 
malurine (mal’it-rin), a. 


r brother, and your Regent, 


Skelton, Lament againste the 


typified by 


Those of the remarkable genus 


oup are not well defined, and th 


ing the characters of the Malurine. 


Perhaps tl 


is the beautiful little Emeu wren, 
J. G. Wood, Illus. Nat. Hist., IL 274, 

,@ [ME. *malurous, malerous, < OF. 
maleuros, maleurous, maleure s, ete., F. malheu- 
reux, unfortunate, unhappy, wretched, < maleur, 
See malure.] Wretched; wicked. 


maluroust 


misfortune: 
lft 


very beaut: 
warbler or 


Malva (mal’ va), n. 
malva, mallow: 
cotyledonous polypet 
the natural order AMalvacee, the mallow 


the tribe Matlvew, and the subtribe Eu 
It is characterized 


and have no 1 


of the temperate regi 


America. 


white flowers 


cither solitary or in clusters. 
peculiarly, though not exclus 
mallow and cheese-cake, 3 


(mal-va’sé-é), n. pl. 
Jussieu, 1789), fem. pl. of L. 
vaceous: see malvaceous and 
order of dicotyledonous pol 
belonging to the cohort Malvales, 
the genus Mawa, 
delphous stamens with one-celled 


Malvaceæ 


They are hert 


r 


cultivated for 
cinally. The 


and nearly all 


braces 64 genera and more th 


where through 
malvaceous 
ceus, of mall 


Pertaining or belonging 

or mallow family. 
Malvales (mal-va‘lés), n. 

1833), < L. malwa, mallow: 


which are entire, much divided, or 
regular five-parted 


he most curious example of the malurine 


I thaim for-gatte I were malerous. 


Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 6473. 
Malurus (ma-li’rus), n. [NL., for *Malacurus 
< Gr. pañaróc, soft, + ovpa, 
genus of Malurine, founded 
The type-species is M. 


blue wren. 


see mallow.] 


carpels which 


with emarginate petals, 


and characterized 


cotton-plant, Gossypium, 


the plants called mallows. The order em 


out the world, except in the 
(mal-va’shius), a. 
ows, < malva, 


arctic regions. 


mallow: see mallow.] 
to the order Malvacee, 


pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
see Malva.] A co- 


hort (alliance of Lindley) of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants belongin g tothe first series, 


Thalamiflore. 


It is characterized by the valvate calyx- 


lobes or sepals, which are five in number, rarely fewer; 


by having the petals as many as the 


sepals or sometimes 


wanting; by stamens which are indefinite in number or 
monadelphous; and by an ovary with from three to an 
indefinite number of cells, rarely fewer. The cohort em- 


braces 3 orders 
malvasia (m 
Originally, a 


Morea, Greece; now, 


other wines, 
Sicilian win 


, Malvaceee, Sterculiacece, and Tiliacee, 

al-va-s6’a),n. [It.: see malmsey. | 
wine of Napoli di Malvasia in the 
a name given also to some 
especially to certain Italian and 
es, as to a brand of Marsala, of 


1¢ Inner stipes 


June, 1883, p. 200. 
LL., an 
see mal, males, 
Malum in se, a 


alum pro- 
because for- 


ur, maleure, ma- 
(< L. malus), 
see dugury.] 


The Isle of Ladies 1. co Malveæ (mal’yé-6), n, 
mod. E. maleuryd; < ma- 


Scottes, L iii. 

[NL., < Malu- i r 

A group of oscine passerine birds, Malversation (mal-v 
family Sylviide or 

the genus Malurus; the 

S. They are characteristic of the 

, and include some of the most beautiful 


h Stipiturus are 
(See cut under Stipiturus.) The lim- 


e term is used 


Belonging to or hav- 


birds 


tail.] The typical 
by Vieillot in 1816. 
cyaneus of Australia, a 
iful little bird known as the superb 


[NL. (Malpighi, 1675), < L. 
A genus of di- 
alous plants belonging to 
family, 
malve. 
by having the styles stigmatous along 
the inner sides, by three distinct bractlets growing be- 
neath the calyx, and by are naked within 
beaks. About 16 species are known, natives 

ons of the Old World and of North 
They are herbs with leaves which are usually 
angularly lobed or dissected, and purple, rose-colored, or 
growing in the axils, 
The name matlow belongs 
ively, to this genus. See 


(NL. (A. L. de 
malvaceus, mal- 
-acee.] A large 
ypetalous plants 
typified by 
by mona- 


anthers. 
bs, shrubs, or trees with alternate leaves, 

palmately lobed, and 
flowers, almost always showy, and 
usually purple, rose-colored, or yelloy 
character of the orde: 
totally destitute of 


- The uniform 
r is to abound in mucilage and to be 
all unwholesome qualities; many are 
ornament, and many others are used medi- 


belongs to this 
order, as do also the hollyhock, the hibiscus, the abutilon, 


han 800 species, found every- 
[< L. malva- 


mambrino 
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similar quality, sweet and somewhat heady. 
See malmsey. 
Malvastrum (mal-vas’ 


trum), » [NL. 


barber's basin in “ 


mamma 


Don Quixote.” Archaol, 
Inst. Jour., VIIL 319. 


(Asa mamelt, v. i A variant of mamble, 


Gray, 1848), £ Malra + Gr. darpov, star (alluding mamelon (mam/e-lon), n. [< F. mamelon, 


to the star-like arrangement of the bracts). | 
A large genus of plants of the order Malva- 
cee, tribe Malvew, and subtribe Eumalrem ; the 
false mallows. tt is characterized by styles which are 
branched at the apex and have terminal eapitate stigmas, 
and by from one to three distinct bractlets under the 
calyx, or the latter sometimes wanti ey are tall or 
low herbs, with leaves which are divided, or entire and 
cordate, and scarlet, orange, or yellow flowers, which are 
axillary or grow in terminal Spi The re about 80 


B, 
species, growing in North and South Ame a, and in Af- 
Tica. See hollow-stock. 


pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Malva + -¢œ.] A tribe of plants of the 
order Malvacew, characterized by the columns 
of stamens being anther-bearing at the apex, 
the styles having as many branches as there are 


aoe 
carpels, and the cotyledons foliaceous and va- Mameluke (mam ’¢-lik), n. 


viously folded. The tribe, of which Malva is the type, 

embraces 24 genera and about 400 species. To it belong 
many of the important plants of the order. 

ér-sa’shon), n. [< F. mal- 

versation = Sp. malversacion = Pg. ma rsação, 

evil conduct, < L, male, badly, + 2 atio(n-), 

sari, turn about, occupy one- 


a turning, < 
self: see converse, conversation.) Evil con- 
duct; fraudulent or tricky dealing; especially, 
misbehavior in an office or employment, as by 
fraud, breach of trust, extortion, ete. 
A man turned out of his employment . . . for malver- 
sation in office. Burke, On Fox's East India Bill. 
malvesiet, malvesyet, malvyseyi,”. Middle 
English forms of malmsey. 
malvoisie, n. [F.: see malmsey.| Same as 
malmsey. 
mam (mam), n. A colloquial or vulgar ab- 
breviation of mama. 
It began to speake and call him dad and her mam. 
Greene, Dorastus and Fawnia (1588). 
mam?,7. Same as ma’am, contraction of madam, 
mama, mamma! (ma-mii’ or mämä), n. [Prop. 
mama, but more commonly mamm ; in simula- 
tion of the L. form; also in dim. or childish 
form mammy (q. v.), and abbr. mam (see mam1); 
= D. G. mama = Sp. mamá =It. mamma = (with 
a nasal vowel) F. maman = Pg. mamãe, mother, 
mama; = Bulg. Pol. R mama, mother, = 
Albanian mome, mother, mamic, nurse, = L. 
mamma, mother, grandmother, nurse, = Gr. 
Láuua, pápan, later also paupaíia, mother, grand- 
mother, nurse, pauuía, mother; = Pers. mama, 
mother; cf. Marathi mama, a maid-servant; 
prop. a child’s term for ‘ 
meaninglessinfantile articulation ma ma adopt- 
ed (out of many similar infantile articulations) 
by mothers, nurses, etc., as if the infant’s name 
for its mother or nurse, and so later used by the 
child. The simple syllable ma is also used (see 
mas); even a Gr. pa appears for páryp, pírmnp. 
Cf. papa, dadl (dadda), similarly developed; ef. 
Hind. mama, maternal uncle; western Aus- 
tralian mamman, father. A similar word is 
used to mean ‘breast’: see mamma?.| Mother: 
a word used chiefly in address and familiar in- 
tercourse, especially by and with infants, chil- 
dren, and young people. 

When the babe shall . . . begin to tattle and call hir 
Mamma. Luly, Euphues (ed. Arber), p. 129. 
Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check'd his Mother's Pride: 

And who’s blind now, Mamma, the Urchin cryd. 
Prior, Venus Mistaken. 
A dog bespoke a sucking Lamb 
That us'd a she-goat as her dam, 
“ You little fool, why, how you baa, 
This goat is not your own mamma.” 

C. Smart, tr. of Phiedrus (1765), p. 115. 
mamaluke (mam’a-lik), n. See mameluke. 
mamblet, v. i. [< ME. mamelen, var. momelen, 

mumble: see mumble.] To talk indistinctly ; 
mumble. 
Adam, while he spak nougt, had parad s at wille; 
Ao wian he epa aboute SS aia entermeted to 
knowe 
The wisdom and the witte of God, he was put fram blisse. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 408. 
The Almi 


hty . . . could rather be content the angell of 
the a Laodicea 


should be quite cold, 
than in such a mambling 
of profession. 

Bp. Halt, Christian Mode- 

(ration, ii. 2. 

(mam- 
bré’nd), n. A name 
given to the iron 
hat (chapel-de-fer), 
derived from its re- 
semblance to the 


mother,’ being the 


CC-0. In Public Domain. C 


mameluco (matn-e-16’k6), n. [P 


ple, teat, 


a 
Pap, a small conical hill, < mamelle, 
the breast, 


L. mamma, the breast: see mam- 

ma?.) A small hill or mound with a round 

top; a hemispherical elevation: so called from 
its resemblance to a woman’s breast, 

Our tents were pitched on another mamelon, gome dis- 

tance from the castle, 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT, 201, 

- (in Brazil), 

lit. a mameluke: see mamelukz | In Brazil, 

the offspring of a white and a negro, or a white 

and a Brazilian Indian. 


I have seen the white merchant, the negro husband- 
man, the mameluco, the mulatto, and the Indian, all sit- 
ting side by side. Bates, Brazil, p. 21. 


l} [Formerly also 
mamaluke, mameluch, mamlouk, mamlock, mamo- 
loke, mamelak, mamelek, memlook, ete.; < F. 
mamaluc, now mameluk = Sp. Pg. mameluco = 
It. mammaluco = Turk. ma melek, Ar. mamlūk, 
a purchased slave, a mameluke, < malaka, pos- 
sess.] 1. Any male servant or slave, usually a 
Circassian, belonging to the household or the 
retinue of a bey. 


In Turkey, it was the custom in the houses of the great 
to have a number of young men, who in Egypt were called 
Mamelukez, after that gallant corps had been destroyed. 

R. Curzon, Monast, in the Levant, p. 53. 
2. [cap.] A member of a corps of cavalry for- 
merly existing in Egypt, whose chiefs were 
long the sovereign rulers of the country. They 
originated with a body of Mingrelians, Turks, and other 
slaves, who were sold by Jenghiz Khan to the Egyptian 
sultan in the thirteenth century, Abont 1251 they estab- 
lished their government in Egypt by making one of their 
own number sultan. Their government was overthrown 
by Selim L of Turkey in 1517, but they formed part of the 
Egyptian army until 1811, when Mehemet Ali destroyed 
most of them by a general massacre. 


And as we come out of the bote we were receyved by ye 
Mamolukes and Sarrasyns, and put into an olde cae, iy 
name and tale, there serynan euer wrytyng our names 
man by man as we entred in the presens of the sayd 

Lordes. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 16. 
Mameluke bey, one of the Mameluke rulers of Egypt. 

The servile rulers known as mameluke heys, and to the 

Egyptians as ghuzz. 

R. F. Burton, Arabian Nights, V. 12, note. 

Mamerit,n. [ME.,< OF .mahomerie, 


.mahommerie, 
mahonnerie, meomerie, ete., a Mohammedan or 
other temple, 


a pagan temple, Mahometry. < Ma- 
homet, ete., Mahomet, Mohammed: see mammet, 
maumeét.] A pagan temple. 
Aboute the time of mid dai 
Out of a mameri a sai 
Sarasins com gret foisoun, 
That hadde anonred here Mahoun, 
Beres of Hamtoun, p. 54. (Halliwell. 
mamilla, mamilla: 
Mamillaria 


cactus family, 
is characterized 
axils of the tubercles, which are 


exceed 6 or S inches in 
tufted, glo or 
drical, and coyered with tubercles, from the axils of 


. _ See nipple es 
[Origin obscure. ] Foolish; effemi- - 

But why urge 
can question it. 
mammal, n. See mama. 
mamma? (mam’i),n. [L. mamma (> Tt. mami 
= Sp. Pg. mama, L. dim, manilla, > F. mamelle = 
AS. mamme) = Gr. Lauun, the g See 
mama.) 1. Pl. mamma (- ). The ary 
gland and associated Structures c- 
teristic organ of the class 

in the female secretes milk 
ment of the young 

Rea 


I this? None but some mamizh monsters 
: Bp. Hall, Works, V. 464. 


t 
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< 2éyer, speak: see -ology.] The scientific know- 
ledge of mammals; the science of tho Mamma- 
lia; therology. ; 
mammary (mam/‘a-ri), @. [= F. mammaire = 
Sp. Pg. mammario, < N L. mammarius, < L. 
mamma, the breast: see mamma2.) Of or 
pertaining to a mamma or breast: as, a mam- 
mary artery, vein, nerve, duct, ete; a mammary 
structure.— Mammary fetus, gestation, gland, See 


the nouns. f 4 
mammate(mam/at),a. [£ L. mam matus, having 


breasts, < mamma, breast: see mamma2.| Hav- 
F ing mamme or broasts. ae Ramee 
l= OF. mam- mammato-cumulus (ma-ma’to-ku mū-lus), n. 
A name given by Ley to a cumulus cloud when 
it hasafestooned appearance: called pocky cloud 
in Orkney, where it is usually followed by wind. 
Mammea (ma-mé’ii), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737 ) 
< Haytian mamey ( 5 Sp. maméy).] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous polypetalous trees of the natural 
order Guttiferæand tribe Calophyllew, character- 
ized bya calyx which is closed before the flower 
expands, and then becomes valvately 2-parted, 
and by a 2- to 4-celled ovary containing four 
ovules, usually with a peltate stigma. They are 
trees with rigid coriaceous leaves, oiten covered with pel- 
lucid dots; axillary flowers, either solitary or in clusters ; 
and fruits which are indehiscent drupes with from one to 
four large seeds. There are 5 species, natives of America 
and tropical Asia and Africa, M. Americana is a tall 
tree with a thick spreading head, somewhat resembling 
Magnolia grandiflora, and showy white sweet-scented 
flowers. The fruit, known as the mammee-apple or South 
American apricot, is much esteemed in tropical countries, 
and is eaten alone, or cut in slices with wine or sugar, 
or preserved in various ways. It is yellow, and as 
Jarge as a cocoanut or small melon; the rind and the 
pulp about the seeds are very bitter, but the intermedi- 
ate portion is sweet and aromatic. From the flowers a 
spirituous liquor is distilled. (See eaw Créole, under eau.) 
The seeds, which are large, are used as anthelmintics, and 
a gum distilled from the bark is used to destroy chigoes. 
The tree is a native of the West Indies and tropical Amer- 
ica, but is often cultivated in the tropics of the Old World. 
mammeated (mam’é-a-ted), a. [<£ L. mamme- 
atus (Plautus), an erroneous form for mamma- 
tus, haying breasts: see mammate.] Having 
mamme or breasts. [Rare.] 
mammee (ma-m6’), x. The Mammea Ameri- 
cana, or its fruit.— African mammee, another tree or 
qu fruit, probably of the genus Garcinia. 
x mammee-apple (ma-mé’ap/1),. The tropical 
tree Mammea Americana, or its fruit. 
mammee-sapota (ma-mé’sa-po’ tii), n. 
as marmalade-tree. 
mammelliére (mam-e-lyar’), n. [F., < mamelle, 
the breast: see mamma?.] 1. A piece of ar- 
inor, usually a circular or nearly circular plate, 
attached to the hauberk or broigne, or worn 
outside the surcoat, one covering each breast, 
and serving especially for the attachment of 
the end of the chain which was secured to the 
sword-hilt, mace, war-hammer, ete.—2. The 
pectoral, especially when serving to retain the 
ends of the chains securing the sword-hilt, dag- 
ger-hilt, or the like, and differing from the piece 
of armor above defined in being one plate only 
instead of one of two side by side. 
ae 5 
mammer} (mam'èr), v. i. [< ME. mamelen, 
momelen, < AS. mamorian, mamrian, be in deep 
thought, < mamor, deep sleep, unconsciousness; 
connections unknown.] To hesitate; stammer 
from doubt or hesitation. 
I wonder iu my soul 
What you would ask me that I Aiambtobne 
Or stand so mammerizig on. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 70. 


He forsook God, gave ear to the serpent’s co ~ 
gan to mammer of the truth, and to Tame E 
wardly to do that which his conscience reproved inwardly. 

. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 106. 
mammeringt (mam’ér-ing), 7. [Formerly al 
1 . SO 
mammoring; verbal n. of mammer, v.] A 
of hesitation or doubt; quandary; perplexity. 
There were only y. C. horsemen which assembled them- 


selves together, and stood 7 i 
were better to resist or to ne. pele oie whether it 


J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, y. 


But is not this Thais which T see? It’ 
in a mammering : ah, what should I do fy See ene cam 


; Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 

Mammeryt, . [In the passage cited spelled 

areg. mamorie; a var. of mammering, as if < 

mammer + -y.) Same as mammering. $ 
y quill remained (as men say) in a i iveri 

pe Aneen, elore I durst presume to pute 

pid’s Cautels, ete. (1578), To the Reader. 


E See maumet, ete, 


mamma 
1 being paired, and may be pectoral, axillary, ven- 

al or al eat or inguinal, They are sometimes quite 

‘on the sides of the animal, but are never dorsal. 

1 atly single and median mamma, as the udder 

the t sults from the coalescence of as many mam- 
ne as there are teats. In marsupials they are contained 
e pouch, and may be circularly or irregularly dis- 
‘posed, or of odd number. In monotremes they are de- 
id of a nipple, whence the name Armasta for these ani- 
‘als, ‘The mamma develops at puberty, and comes into 
; ctional activity during gestation. The structure is 
common to both sexes, but as a rule remains rudimentary 

and functionless in the male. 
2. [ m] A genus of sea-snails of the family 

Naticidæ. Klein, 1753. 

mammal (mam’al), « and n. 
mal = Sp. mamal = Pg. mamal, mammal = It. 

mammale, n.; < NL. mammaie, a mammal, neut. 

of LL. mammalis, of the breast, < L. mamma, 
the breast: see mamma?.] I, a. Having breasts 
or teats; mammiferous. 

n. An animal of the class Mammatia.— 
Aérial mammals, the bats.— Age of mammals, the 
‘Tertiary period in geology. 

Mammalia (ma-ma‘liii), n. pl. [NL. (se. ani- 

lia), neut. pl. of LL. mammalis (mout. sing. as 

oun, mammale), of the breast: see mammal.) 

In zoél., the highest class of Vertebrata, con- 


Same 


_ tarsal bones, and is never mediotarsal. The body is usu- 
‘more or less hairy, sometimes naked, rarely scaly or 

tha bony exoskeleton. The class Mammalia is definitely 

3 imseribed, no transitional forms being known. It has 
_ been subdivided in various ways. Linnæus had 7 orders, 


g all placental 
ngulata, Toxodontia 


pees are Poon 3,250. 
? ‘ertiary deposits, and 
in Mesozoic beds. Also 


[< mam- 
g to the 


mammifer, 
earl.] An 


lection, Haridwar — $ 


mammilloiq 


animal having mammm 
mifera; a mammal. 


7 ù member of the Ma 
Mammifera (ma-mif’ i 


ary erä), n, pl. 

pl. of mammiser : see mamméferous, | L., neng 

crous animals as a class: same ag M Tammi 

De Blainville. -=> Mamma 

mammiferous (ma-mif’e-rus), a, KN 

mifer, < L. mamma, breast, + ferre -S NL, Man, 

Having mamma ; being a mammifer. i. cart] 

taining to the Mammifera; mammaliac OY pep 
n. Š 


mammiform (mam’i-fôrm), a. KI 
breast, + forma, shape.] Like a Dre 4. mamma 
mastoid; mammillary. ast or teas? 

mammiformed (mam‘i-férmd), « : 
mammiform. I. Roberts, in Jour. Brit Same as 
Ass., XXX. 91. Archeo], 

mammilla (ma-mil’i), n.; pl. mammi 
[L. mamilla, less prop. mammilla, pr ae 
ple, dim. of mamma, breast: see matin 
The nipple of the mammary gland, P 
2. Some nipple-like or mammillary str 

The crystals of others [stones] assume Fi Be 

form, the mamille being covered with minute a 
Geol. Jour, 
3. In entom., a small conical process 5 
dage on a surface; a mammula.—4, [eap 
conch., a genus of gastropods. Senare] Ih 
1817.—5. In bot., applied specifically (Onn 
bereles on a plant-surface, as in Mamie tu. 
(b) to the apex of the nucleus of an ovul meh 
to granular prominences on some pollen- = 1O 
mammillar (mam’i-lär), a. Same aş nE mns. 
lary. mail. 
mammillary (mam‘i-li-vi), a. (=F. mamitig;. 
< LL. *mamillavis (in neut. mamillare, a Deni 
cloth), < L. mamilla, mammilla, breast ae 
ple: see mammil- yay: 
la.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a mam- 
ma, pap, dug, 
or teat.— 2. Re- 
sembling a nip- 
ple. —3. Stud- 
ded with mam- 
miform protu- 
berances; hav- 
ing rounded pro- 
jections, as a 
mineral composed of convex concretions in 
form somewhat resembling breasts. 

West of this place, in Milam and Williamson counties, 
the nearly level prairies are mammillary, with slight ele- 
vations eight or ten feet apart. presenting the appearance 
of old tobacco or potato hills on a gigantic scale. 

Science, TII. 404. 


Mammillary bodies, the corpora albicantia of the brain. 
See corpus.—Mammillary brooch, a kind of brooch 
found among Celtic remains. It consists of two saucer: 
shaped or cup-shaped pieces connected by a third piece 
or handle.—Mammillary process, the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone.—Mammillary tubercle, the rudi- 
mentary metapophysis of a lumbar vertebra in man. 
mammillate (mam‘i-lat), a. [< NL. mammille- 
tus, < L. mamilla, mammilla, breast, nipple: see 
mammilla.] 1. In anat. and zo0l.: (a) Hav- 
ing a mammilla or mammillæ; provided with 
mammillary processes: specifically applied, (L 
in entom., to the palp of an insect the las 
joint of which is smaller than the preceding 
and retracted within it; (2) in conch., toa she 
whose apex is teat-like. (b) Mammillary 1 
form; shaped like a nipple.—2. In bot., pan 
ing little nipple-shaped prominences OR © 


surface. ; 
1. Having 

nipple-like processes or protuberances; 7 

nished with anything resembling a nipple at 


nipples: as, a mammillated mineral all 
containing chalcedony); a mammillated $ 


(-8), 
ast, nip. 
22.) 
nceo 
ucture, 
amilla; 
crystals. o 
XLV. 322, 


? appen. 


Mamnnillary Structure.—Malachite. 


mammillation (mam-i-]a’shon), i: K y 
mammillatio(n-), <L. mamilla, mammilla, & p 
ple.] 1. The state of being mammilla giton 
any sense.—2, In bot., the state or con k 

of being covered with mammillary p¥° 

ances.—8. In pathol., a mammilliform p 

berance. 


Mammilliform (ma-mil’i-férm), @- [< ie 
milla, mammilla, nipple, + forma, form i. pe 


millary in form; nipple-like; mammilto 

pilliform. see. : 
The teeth upon the surface are quite manu, 
se ee Geol. Jour., SLE y 1 


mammilloid (mam/‘i-loid), a. [< I. mapei 
mammilla, nipple, + Gr. eidoc, form] Y= 


mammilloid 


like a nipple; mammillar 
a mammilla. Owen. 
mammitis (ma-mi‘tis), n. 
breast, + -itis.] Inflamm 
Also called mastitis. 
mammock (mam‘ok), n. 
term. -ock is dim., as in hillock, 
shapeless piece; a chunk; 
lete or prov. Eng.] 
But while Protestants, to avoid 
standing their own Religion, are cont 
Breast or rather in the Books of a Cc 
it thence by Scraps and mammoci 
his Sundays Dole, they will always be learning 
knowing. Milton, Touching 
mammock (mam/’ok), v. 
mommich ; < mammock, n] To te 
maul; mangle; mumble. 
He did so set his teeth and tear it; 
he mammoecked it | 
The obscene and surfeted Priest s 
and mammo k the sacramentall bread 
Tavern Bisket. Milton, R 
mammodis (mam’6-dis), n. 
midi, a kind of fi 


Hireling: 


i. 3.7 


Shak., Cor., 


pl. 
ne muslin.} Cotton cloths fr 
India: usually applied to the pl 
Also mahmoodis, mahmoudis, ma 
Mammon (mam’on), n. [In ME. Mammona 
=F, Mammon =G. Mammon = 
na = Russ. Mamona, < LL. Man 
nas, Mammona, Mamona, < Gr. 
ly Mapovac, < Syr. (Chaldee) 


hmudis. 


I } mamond, riches. 
Cf. Heb. malmön, a hidden treasure, < tāãman 
hide.] 1. A Syriac word used once in the 


New Testament as a 
and worldliness 
the spirit ov deity of ay 
ified. [A proper n 
printed without 
(se 


personificati 


on of riche 
or the god of thi 


| s world; hence 
arice; cupidity person 


a capital in 
e second quotation).] 
And of Mammonaes moneye mad hym meny frendes, 
No man can serve two masters, 
God and mammon. 
Mammon, the lea 
From heaven; f 


Mat. vi. 24 
st erected spirit that fell 
r ev'n in heaven his 
; admiring more 
n s pavement, trodden gold, 
holy. Milton, P. L., i. 679. 
2. [l.¢.] Material wealth; worldly possessions 
Mammon is riches or aboundance of goods. 5 
Tyndale, Works, p. 233. 
If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteou: 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches 


mammonish (mam/‘on-ish), a. 
-ishl,] Devoted tot 
the pursuit of riches; actu 
mammonism or of money 

A great, black, deyo 
monish, Devilish. 

mammonism (mam’on-izm), n. 
+ -ism.] Devotion t 
wealth; the spirit of 
of Mammon. 

Alas! if Hero-worsl 
cept Mamimonism be 
most earnest Earth has gone, and is evermore goin 
destruction! Carlyle, Past 

mMammonist (mam/‘on-ist), n. 
-tst.] One who is devoted to 
of material wealth; one whose heart is set on 

riches above all else; a worldling. 

The great maméonist would say, he is rich that can 
maintain an army. Bp. Hall, The Righteous Mammon, 


A 
mammonistic (mam-o-nis’tik), a. [< Mammon- 
taining to mammonism. 


ist + -ic.] Of or per 
tic fecling of the enormous im- 


-getting. 


Carlyle 
[< Mammo 


T 
Sr 


The common mammonis 
portance of money. 
Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o' Glenwarlock, Ix. 
mammonite (mam’on-it), n. 
~ite2.] [cap. or 
a mammonist. 
When a Mammonite mother kills her ba 
And Timour-Mammon grins on 
Is it peace or war? better war! 
If he will desert his ow: 
a sham gentleman, a p: 
tte, the world will com 
“rise in life,” 


[< Mammon + 
l.¢.] A devotee of Mammon; 


be fora burial fee, 
a pile of children’s bones, 
Tennyson, Maud, i, 12. 

n class, if he will try to become 
arasite, and, if he can, a Hammon- 
pliment him on his noble desire to 
Kingsley, Alton Locke, v. 
mammonization (mam on-i-za“shon), n. [< 
manmonize + -ation.] The act or process of 
rendering mammonish or devoted to the pur- 
suit of material wealth; the state of being un- 
der the influence or actuated by the spirit of 
mammonism, S 
mammonize (mam’on-īz), v. t; pret. and pp. 
mammonized, ppr. mammoni: ng. [K Mammon 
+ -ize.] To render mammonish or devoted to 
the pursuit of material weal 
spirit of mammonism. 


yin form; resembling mammose 


[< L. mamma, the 
ation of a mamma. 


[Origin obscure; the 
hummock.| A 
afragment. [Obso- 


1 the due labor of unde 

ent to lodg it in the 
lergyman, and to take 
„âs he dispenses it in 
and never 


t. [Also mommoci: 
ar in pieces; 


0, I warrant, how 


cruples not to paw 
as familiarly as his 
eformation in Eng., i. 


[< Hind. mah- 


"Om 
ain ones only 


Goth. Mammo- 
mon, Mammo- 
Maypovac, usual- 


ame in this sense, although 
the English Bible 


Piers Plowman (C), xi. 87. 
. +. - Ye cannot serve 


looks and thoughts 


Luke xvi. 11. 
[< Mammon + 
he service of Mammon or 
ated by a spirit of 


o the pursuit of material 
worldliness; the service 


hip become Dilettantism, and all ex- 
a vain grimace, how much in this = 
ne, and is eve tofatal Mammy (mam’i), n.; pl 
mammie; a childish dim 

[< Mammon + mama: a childish word. 


An’ aye she wrought her mammie's wark, 


and Present, ii. 16, (Davies.) 


the acquisition 


- mamoodi (mi-mé 


Same as mammiform. 


mouth = S 


Russian named 


r- earth, the nativ 


Dict.).] I. m. An 


Elephas primigenius. 


5. 


but it was thickly cover 
kinds, long stiff bristles 
mixed with a kind of wool, 
it to endure the rigor of wi 


L 7 f 
moth was discovered in 1 


the river Lena in Siberia, 


long measured along the c 
and tusks of the mammot 


cial value. 
moth is now supposed to h 
after the glacial epoch, 
ern hemisphere. 
historic man is shoy 
animal scratched on a 
cave in Franee. This 
the hairy mammoth. 
other fossil elephants 
family Elephantine, b 
dons, of the subfamily 
II, a. Of 


moth; gig 


, 


S 


quoia gigantea). 


A mammoth race, 
Rapine and massa 
Peril their elemen 


Mammoth tree, Sequoia 
gest of coniferous trees. 
mammothre 
mothreptus, 
one’s grandm 
mama), + 6p 


8 


mother; hence, a 
ling. [Rare.] 


And for we are the 
Crosse vs w 


spoi 


4515 me 
uring world, not Christian, but Mam- mammula (mam ü-lä), Nes 


NEG. 


U 


processes or a 
of a spider. 


the silk is emitted. 


An’ aye she sang 


Hence— 2. In the sou 
pecially during the existence 
ored female nurse; a colored 
care of white children, 


call her 
Mammychug, n. 


mammoth (matn’oth), 
Sp. mamut, mammath = 
5 eA ie a mammot 


isting Indian elephant, ha 


tusks were of great size and 
named Schumachoff, embe: 


that its flesh was eaten by 
was about 9 feet high and 1 


in Siberia, and the fossil ivo 
This article had 
ries before the discovery of th 


mammula, dim. 
breast: see mamma.) I 
or cylindrical process; 


Each of these 
ber of minute orifices, from w 


3601 
(mam‘6s), a. [< L. ma 
breasted, < mamma, breast: se 


[Rare,] 
n. and a. 


“because 
found erb: 


es [Yakuts and Tun 
lieved that they burrowed like 


and long 


nter in its nativ 
much curved. 


7 
in 


urve. 


In later 
h have 


ave ranged, bef: 


immens 


gigantea, 


led child; 


sae merrilie. 


brought up 


. mammies (-iz). 
ofmama.] 1. 


mmosua, full- 
e mammaž.j 


[= F. mam- 


G. mammuth, 
h, so ¢ 


mdloff in 1696, said to be < 
Tatar mamma, the earth, 


of these animals being 


alled by a 


, the remains 
edded in the 
gusians] be- 


e moles” (Imp. 
extinet species of elephant, 
It is nearly related to the ex- 


Ving teeth of similar pattern, 
and is believed to have been the ancestor of th 


is species; 


ed with a shaggy coat of three 
flexible hairs being 
This warm covering enabled 


€regions. The 
An entire mam- 


99 by a Tungusian fisherman 
dded in the ice on the banks of 

such complete preservation 
dogs, wolves, 
6 feet long, with tusks 9 feet 


and bears. It 


years the bones 


been found abundantly 
ry has been of great commer- 
been known for many centu- 
¢ animal itself, and the mam- 


ore, during, and 


over the greater part of the north- 
That it was contemporary with pre- 
wn by the discovery of a drawing of the 
piece of its own ivory found in a 
species is more expressly known as 
The name mammoth is extended to 
of the same genus or of the sub- 
ut is not applicable to the masto- 
Mastodonting. 
great comparative size, like a mam- 
antic; colossal; 
moth ox; the mammoth 


e: as, a mam- 


tree of California (Se- 


invincible in might, 
cre their grim delight, 
t 


Montgomery, Poems (ed. 1810), p. 46, 
, of California, the lar- 
See big tree, under big. 
ptt (mam’9-thrept), n. [KL LL. mam- 
Gr. uapuudipextoc, brought up by 
other, < véupa, a grandmoth 
ex7éc, verbal adj. of 
ish, bring up.] A child 


er (see 


Tpégerv, nour- 
by its grand- 
a delicate nurs- 


Mammothrepts of Sinne, 

ith Christ to weane our joys therein. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Darvies.) 

O, you are a mere mammothrept in judgment. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
pl. mammule (-lē). 
- of mamma, the 
n z001.,a small conical 
specifically, one of the 
ppendages forming the spinneret 


is pierced witha great num- 
hich the viscid fluid forming 


[Also 


Mother; 


Burns, There was a Lass. 


See mummychog. 
dé), n. 


mahmud, praised: see Mohammeda 


coin weighin, 
Persia; also, 
mamoul (ma-mdl’), n. 
tised, established.] C 


by all Orientals. 


To him {a Hindu) all this oute: 
custom — and mamouwl is to h 


ustom; 
lished usage; the common 1 


thern United States, es- 
of slavery, a col- 
woman having the 


who often continue to 
mammy after they are gro 


wn up. 


[< Ar. mahmidi, < 


n.J A silver 


g 36 grains, formerly current in 
a Persian money of account. 


[Ar. Hind. ma’mil, prac- 


im as air, 


precedent; estab- 
aw most respected 


tery is but mamoul— usage, 


J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 284. 


mampalon momp 
An aquatic otter-lik 


mal is abont 18 inches long, 


a-lon), n. 
e viverrine 
nogale bennetti of Borneo, 
grade feet, short stout cylindric 
tumid muzzle with long stiff 


Viverrid@ the same modification in adapta 


life that the otter shows in the 


written mampelon. 


prob. for *manuque = 


Tt. manuche 


[Native name (?).] 

quadruped, Cy- 
with webbed planti- 
tail, and broad 
whiskers. ‘The ani- 
and represents 


in the family 
tion to eae 
Also 


family Mustelide, 
th; actuate by a mamuquet, n. [< OF. mammuque 


(Cotgrave); 


(Florio); of 


$ 


man 


E. Ind. origin, and prob. connected wiih mane 
codiata, bird of Paradise: see manucodiats,\ A 
fabulous Eastern bird, supposed to he an exag- 
geration of the bird of Paradise, ; 


Mammuque(¥.}, a wingless bird, of an unknown begit- 
ning, and iter death not corrupting; she hath feet a hand 
long, and so light a body, so long feathers, that she is con- 


tinually carried in the air, whereon she 3; some call : 
her the bird of Paradice, but erroteonat ; for that hath 
wings, and differs in other parts from thia Cotgrace. 


But note we now, towards the rich Molugues, 
Those passing strange and wondrous Ce mage 
None knowes their neat, none knowes the darn that 
them. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 5, 
man (man), 2.; pl. men (men). [Also dial. mon; 
<ME. man, mon, pl. men, < AS. Man, mon, mann, 
monn (pl. men, menn), also rarely manna, mon- 
na (pl. mannan, monnan) = OS. man = OF ries, 
man, mon = D. man = MLG. man, LG. mann = 
OHG. MHG. man, G. mann = Icel. madhr, also 
rarely manni (in comp. mann- nom. orig. “manr) 
= Sw. man = Dan. mand = Goth. manna (man- 
nan-, mann-, man-), a man (L. vir), a human 
being, a person (L. homo), in the latter use be- 
coming in AS. man, mon, ME. man, men, me = J). 
men = OHG. MHG. G. man = Sw. Dan. man = 
Goth. manna, merely pronominal, ‘one? (ef. F. 
on, ‘one,’ < L. homo, a man), esp. witha negative 
(Goth. ni manna=G.n iemand,no one; G. jemand, 
any one); Teut. stera in three forms, mann, 
mannan-, and man-, as shown in Goth. and Icel. 
(the third form man- existing in Goth. gen. 
sing. and nom. and sec, pl. mans, and prob. 
also in Icel. man, neut.. a bondman, bond- 
woman, girl); the carlier mann- hein, for 
*manw-,*manu- (ef. chin, < AS, cin,*cinn = Goth. 
kinnus=Gr. yévue; min2, ult. < *minu-= Gr. viç 
= Skt. manu, man (Manu, the rete father 
of the human race (ef. OTeut. in L., form Man- 
nus, mentioned by Tacitus ag a deity of the 
ancient Germans)), with deriv. manusha, man, 
C£. OBulg. ma*zhi (orig. *monzhi) = Bulg. müzh 
= Sloven. mézh = Serv. Bohem. muz = Eo 
mazh = Little Russ. much = Russ. m uzhű,a man, 
husband (> Russ. muchiki, a peasant). Not 
found in Gr., nor in L., unless it be = L. mas 
(mar-), a male (if that stands for orig. *mans), 
7 ult. E. malel, masculine, marital, marry, ete.: 
see these words. The ult. origin of the Tent. 
and Skt. word is unknown. It is usually ex- 
plained as lit. ‘the thinker,’ < y man, think O 
ult. E. mind, meant, L. men(t-)s, mind, > E. men- 


tal, ete.); but that poe men should think 


of themselves as ‘ thinkers’ is quite incredible: 
that is a comparatively modern conception. 
Another derivation, referring to L. manere, TE- 
main, dwell, is also improbable. Itisnot likely 
that any orig. significant term old enough to 
have become a general desi gnation for‘man’be- 
fore the Aryan dispersion would have retained 
its orig. significance. The E. man retains the 
senses of L. vir and homo; in D.G. Dan. thi word 
cognate with E. man means vir, while a derive 

tive, D.G. mensch, Dan. menneske, etc., means ho- 
mo: see mensk, mannish, The irreg. 1. of man is 
due to original i- umlaut, the AS. pl. men, menn, 
being orig.*manni, changed to*menni byumlaut, 
and then abbr. to menn, men by loss of the fi- 
nal vowel, the radical vowel, thus accid pea 


changed in the plural, coming to be significant 
of number. A similar change appears in feet, 
geese, mice, ete., pl. of foot, goose, mouse, ete. 
In zodl., a featherless plantigrade ieee mar 
mal of the genus Homo (which see); H. say 
Species of the family Hominide or A 

order Primates, class 
are several 


eyes; (4) 
red tint; 


2t. A being, 


whether supe; 
a person. 


man 

3. An individual of the human race; a human 
being; a person: as, all men are mortal. 

_ For he is such a son of Belial, that a man cannot speak 
to him. 1 Sam. xxv. 17. 
‘If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. Mark iy. 23. 
O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 


As a nose on a man’s face. 
Shak., T. G. of V., il. 1. 142. 


A man would expect to find some antiquities. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
4, Generieally, the human race; mankind; hu- 
man beings collectively: used without article 
or plural: as, man is born to trouble; the rights 
of man. 
But he deyde with-ynne v yere after he was wedded, and 
lefte a sone, the feirest creature of man that was formed. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 186. 
Man being not only the noblest creature in the world, 


"put even a very world in himself. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 9. 


‘All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour. Milton, È. L., ili. 663. 
Specifically—5. A male adult of the human 
race, as distinguished from a woman or a boy; 
one who has attained manhood, or who is re- 
garded as of manly estate. 
Ther-with departed the kynge Ventres and his company, 
that was a moche man of body, and a gode knyght and 
yonge, of prime barbe. ‘Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), l. 117. 
Neither was the man created for the woman; but the 
woman for the man. 1 Cor. xi. 9. 
‘All the men present signed a paper, desiring that a pic- 
ture should be painted and a print taken from it of her 
Royal Highness. Greville, Memoirs, Sept. 3, 1818. 
At Cambridge and eke at Oxford, every stripling is ac- 
counted a Man from the moment of his putting on the 
gown and cap. 

Gradus ad Cantab., p. 75, quoted in College Words. 
6. In an emphatic sense, an adult male pos- 
sessing manly qualities in an eminent degree; 
one who has the gifts or virtues of true man- 
hood. 
Grace & good maners makythe a man. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 70. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 46. 


A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 62. 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow! 

The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 203. 
7. The qualities which characterize true man- 
hood; manliness. 

Methonght he bare himself in such a fashion, 

So full of man, and sweetness in his carriage. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
8. An adult male considered as in some sense 
appertaining to or under the control of another 
person; a vassal, follower, servant, attendant, 
or employee; one immediately subject to the 
will of another: as, the officers and men of an 
army; a gentleman’s man (a valet or body-ser- 

vant); I am no man’s man. 

Like master, like man. Old proverb. 
TU come and call you home to dinner, and my man shall 
attend you. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 264. 


Yet any one who talks to German officers on the subject 
è o their men vani from hen that they do not by any 
means sider the average German as the best materjal 
hich to make a soldier. oi 
: Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 23. 


+ as, my man is not at home (said 
Now only provincial or vulgar, 


as M. and N. have consented together in 
c . . I pronounce that they are Man and 
Common Prayer, Solemnization of Matrimony. 


the next place, every wife ought to answer for her 
pee Addison, The Ladies’ Association. 


istress; a lover or suitor. 


Ch 


ae 
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i f, ial attendant to 

man, a friend who acts as a ceremonial a tendan 

Porres at a wedding; & groomsman : former ly ap- 

plied also to one who served a bride in that capacity. 
The swans they bound the Dbride’s best man, 


Below a green aik tree. toe ob 
The Earl of Mar's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, I. 177). 


Bible man. See Lollard!, 2.—Dead man. (4) A super- 


numerary. $ 

At the Dog Tavern, Captain Philip Holland with whom 
I advised how to make some advantage of my Lord’s going 
to sea, told me to have five or six servants entered on 
board as dead men, and I to give them what wages I 
pleased, and so their pay to be mine. Pepys, Diary, I. 34. 


b) pl. See dead.—Dead man’s part. Same as dead’s- 
Cot Hay py man be his dolet. See dolel.— Iron 
man. (a) tn glass-making, an apparatus sometimes used 
to facilitate the blowing of large cylinders for sheet-glass. 
It consists of a rail projecting from the front of the blow- 
ing-furnace and carrying A pair of wheels upon which the 
cylinder and the blowing-iron or blowpipe of the operator 
are supported during the process of blowing. By means 
of the wheels, the cylinder can easily be moved away from 
or toward the furnace. (b) In some parts of England, a 
coal-cutting machine.—Man about town, 2 man of the 
leisure class who frequent clubs, theaters, hotels, and oth- 
er places of public or social resort ; a fashionable idler. 


The fame of his fashion as a man about town was estab- 
lished throughout the county. Thackeray, Pendennis, ii. 


I had known him as an idler and a man about town, but 
he was now transformed into an energetic and capable 
member of the government. The Century, XXXVI. 212. 


Man alive! a familiar ejaculation expressive of surprise 
or remonstrance.— Man Friday, a servile or devoted fol- 
lower; a factotum: from the man found by Robinson 
Crusoe on his deserted island, whom he always calls “my 
man Friday.”—Man in the iron mask, See mask3,— 
Man in the moon, 2 fancied semblance of a man walk- 
ing with a dog, and with a bush near him (also, some- 
times, of a human face), seen in the disk of the full moon. 


The lanthorn is the moon; I, the man in the moon; 


this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, my dog. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 262. 


Man in the oak, a sprite or goblin. 

The man in the oke, the hell-waine, the fier-drake, the 
puckle, Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, bone- 
less, and such other bugs, that we were afraid of our own 
shadowes. R. Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft. (Davies.) 

The haunt of . . . witches [and] the man in the oak. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 


Man ofarmst. (a) A soldier. (b) A man-at-arms. 


In the ninth Year of K. Richard’s Reign, the French 
King sent the Admiral of France into Scotland, with a 
thousand Men of Arms, besides Cross-bows and others, to 
aid the Scots against the English. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 141. 


Man of blood. See blood.— Man of business, a business 
manager; an agent; an attorney. 

TII employ my ain man of business, Nichil Novit, . . - 
to agent Effie’s plea. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xiii. 


Man of his hands. See of his hands, under hand.— 
Man of letters, a literary man; one devoted to litera- 
ture; a scholar and writer.— Man of motley. See mot- 
ley.—Man of sin. (a) Avery wicked man; a reprobate. 
(b) Antichrist. — Man of straw. (a) An easily refuted 
imaginary interlocutor or opponent in an argument; a 
simulated character weakly representing the adverse side 
ina discussion. (¥) An imaginary or an irresponsible per- 
son put forward as substitute or surety for another, or for 
any fraudulent purpose.— Man of the world, a man in- 
structed and experienced in the ways of the world in re- 
spect of character, manners, dealings, deportment, dress, 
etc., and trained to take all these things as he finds them 
without prejudice or surprise. 
ace ene proudly. looked up to him [Burr] as more than 
' political chief—as the preëminent gentleman, a 
model man of the world, of that age. Beene ene, 
Parton, Life of Aaron Burr, I. 340. 


Man of war. (a) A warrior; a soldier. 


And Herod with his men of war set him at nou 
I 2} ght, and 
mocked him. Luke xxiii. 11. 


Doth the man of war [Falstaff] stay all night, sir? 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., V. 1. 31. 


) See man-of-war.— Mi man. S i 
dicine man. See A A Natural man. (a) 
Man ma ratel of nature, mentally and spiritually; man 

5 o . Py = j s 
poling orithi ing according to the light of unsophisti- 

Hence arises a contrast between the i rhi 
the natieral man, oeates an Bis breast oa aye ie het 

emotional disturba: A isi 
ble and tangible body besides, pear ne iole visi- 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 


(b) In Scrip., man unregenerate or unrenewed; t 
man ( (Geo below) New maz, in Scrip., the Speen 
patie o rough union with Christ: opposed to 
And that ye put on the new m i 4 i 
created in righteousness and true a Tn, y ne 
Ninemen’s morris, See morris. —Ninth 2a. 
ee eters eae 
es : zor ee England. jobs, in domestic or business 
TE E irer beill,... the odd man is called upon to do 
_ Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IIT. 346. 


Old man (usually with the definite article). (a) In Scrip. 


unregenerate humanity; also, the fallen human nature 


inherited from Adam and operative in the regenerate, 


ugh not in the same manner or degree as in the un- 


nerate. 


; ve not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 


man with his deeds, Col. iii. 9, 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


manablet (man‘a-bl), a. 


manace}, 7.andv. An obsolete for 
manacle (man/a-kl), n. 


Manacle 


u 
vulgar.] (c) The captain or commen gTnor,” q 
andin 


U.S] 
> 1— Old 
ing to him and ref orsinahey gE 
ing to him and refusing to dismount. ad the t 
any intolerable burden or Dore which genes, eon ling 
But no one can rid himself of the Prea cannot get p, 
He is the bore of the age, the old man Aching cler of, 
Sinbads cannot shake off, OS the seq witan 
Paul’s mant. See the quotation, Om We 
A Paul’s man, i. e. a frequenter 
St. Paul’s cathedral, the commion tee middle 
sharpers, gulls, and gossipers of every A Of cast 
Gifford, Note to B. Jonson's Every Man 


he 
Bay Bea, 


q 


the merchant service. [New Eng. —Th 
See falll.— The sick man, Turkey; the Opaal 0 
so called in allusion to its chronic state of ‘man Em 
cline. The expression was first used in 1853 rouble a 
Nicholas of Russia in a conversation with Sy 
Seymour, British ambassador,— ù Sir 
every one; unanimously. 


I shall now mention a particular w} i 
$ : a he a 

body will be certainly against me, and the Inigo Whole 

a man, on my side. Swift, Letter to Young Yialmost to 

To be one’s own man, to be master of one’ ae 

and actions. 5 Own time 

You are at liberty ; be your own man again 

Beau. and FL, Woman-Hater om 

VY. 2. 


To line men. Seeline?. [Man is used in 

pounds merely to denote the sex 

servant. It is also used in many compounds in tha ae 
5 

eral sense : as, man-eater, man-hater, ete.] in the gen. 


S a few 
as in man-chilq Ta 


man (man), v. t.; pret. and pp. manned, ppr 


manning. [< ME. mannen, < AS. mannian 
mannian = D. MLG. G. mannen = Teel, man 
= Sw. manna = Dan. mande, supply with vier 
from the noun.] 1. To supply with men: for. 
nish with a suflicient force or complement of 
men, as for service, defense, or the like. 
But she has builded a bonnie ship, 
Weel mann'd wi’ seamen 0’ hie degree. 
Lord Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 257), 
The gates [of St. John’s College] were shut, and partly 
man-ned, partly boy-ed, against him [Dr. Whitaker), 
Fuller, Hist. Camb. Univ., vi. 16, 
See how the surly Warwick mans the wall! 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1.17. 


Since the termination of the American war, there had 
been nothing to call for any unusual energy in manning 
the navy. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, i 
2. To brace up in a manful way; make manly 
or courageous: used reflexively. 

F Good your grace, 
Retire, and man yourself; let us alone; 
We are no children this way. ee 
Fletcher, Valentinian, i 4. 


He manned himself with dauntless air. 
Scott, L. of the L. Y. 10. 


So he manned himself, and spoke quietly and firmly, 
J. Hawthorne, Dust, P- 286. 
83+. To wait on; attend; escort. 7 
Will you not manne vs, Fidus, beeing so proper aman? 
Lyly, Guphues and his England, p. 21. | 
Such manning them [the ladies] home when the sports | 
are ended. Pe | 
Gosson, quoted in Doran’s Annals of the Stage, L | 
By your leave, bright stars, this gentleman and I are 
come to man you to court. B. Jonson, Poetaster, 1Y: i 
4+. To accustom to the presence or company @ 
man; tame, as a hawk or other bird. 
Those silver doves 


That w: i j her fist. 
at wanton Venus mannth upon ido Furioso. 1 


Greene, Orlar 

Another way I have to man my haggard, all 
To make her come and know her keepers cei 196. 
Shak., T. of the S. 1Y- = 
To man it out, to brave it out; playa manly pa 
one’s self stoutly and boldly. q 
Well, I must man it -— what would the Queen | 
5 an it out ;—Ww pat ane "ALL for LOY®s i 
Toman the capstan. See capstan.—To man the ee 


See yard. 
; [< man + -able.] a 
proper age to have a husband; marriage? 


[Rare.] 
That’s woman's ripe age ; as full as th 
twenty ; she’s manable, is she not? : Mill, if 1. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mia i 
m of monati 


mai- 


rt; beat 


ou art at one and 


d. E. 
Mn. manakyl 


[Early 


Í 

| 
icle (the orig. correct form), < jele | 
manacle, manakelle, manycle, < OF. mans and- | 
manicle (=Sp. manija), <M. maniculd, & ai | 
oh o L. manicula, the handle of ao Tong 
of L. manice, pl., a handcuff, also faper" | 


RE 


sleeve of a tunic (> F. manique, hand 


Inanacle 


sce manch2,| An instrument of iron for fetter- 
ing the hand; a handeulf or shackle: generally 
used in the plural. 
Knock off his manacles ; bring your prisoner to the king. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 199, 
=Syn. Gyves, Metter, cte. See shackle. 
manacle (man‘a-kl), v. t.; pret. and pp. man- 
acled, ppr. manacling. [< ME. manacle n, man- 
klen; < manacle,n.] Toconfine the hands of with 
handcuffs; shackle; hence, to restrain or fetter 
the will or action of; impose constraint upon. 
Bothe with yrn ant with stel mankled were ys honde, 
kxecution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 279). 
Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme, 
W. Harte, Vision of Death, Int., L 8. 
The galley-slaves that sweep the streets of Rome, where 
you may chance to see the nobleman and the peasant 
manacled together. Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 5, 
Manacus (man’a-kus), n. ENL., < D. (MD. ) man- 
neken (given by Brisson as manaken), applied to 
this bird: see manikin.] 1. A genus of South 
American birds of the family Pipride and sub- 
family Piprine, established by Brisson in 1760 
upon the black-capped manikin of Edwards, 


Common Manikin ( 
a, under side of part of left wir 


us 


tion of primaries. 
called Pipra manacus by Linnæus in 1766; the 
manikins proper 
latitude, but isnowr 


‘here are several such. See manikin. 
2. [l ¢.] In ornith., a bird of the genus Mana- 
cusina broad sense: originally applied to Pipra 
manacus, called the bearded manikin from the 
beard-like tuft of feathers on the chin. and hence 
extended to birds of the subfamily Piprina, or 
even of the whole family Pipride. They are me- 
somyodian passerine birds, generally of middle size and 
brilliant coloration, confined to the wooded parts of tropi- 
cal America. The species are numerous, and belong to 
many different modern genera. See Pipride. 

managet (man’aj),7. [Early mod. E. also men- 
age; < OF. manege, F. manège, the handling or 
training of a horse, horsemanship, riding, ma- 
neuvers, proceedings (ML. managium), = Sp. 
Pg. manejo, handling, management, < It. maneg- 
gio, the handling or training of a horse, < maneg- 
giare (= F. manier), handle, touch, treat, man- 
age, < mano, < L. manus, the hand: see main3, 
manual. The word has been partly confused, 
through the obs. var. menage®, with menage}, 
household, household management: see men- 
agel.] 1. The handling, control, or training 
of a horse; manége. 

He sits me fast, however I do stir, 
And now hath made me to his hand so right 
‘That in the menage myself takes delight. 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 527). 
His horses are bred better; for besides that they are fair 


with their feeding, they are taught their manage, and to 
that end riders dearly hired. 


Shak., As you Like it, iI i3: 
2. A ring for the training of horses and the prac- 
tice of horsemanship; a riding-school. 

I went with Lord Cornwallis to see the young gallants 
do their exercise, Mr. Faubert having newly rail’d in a 
manage, and fitted it for the academy. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 18, 1684. 
3. Ingeneral, training; discipline; treatment. 
There is one sort of manage for the great, 
Another for inferior. E 
Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. 
Bacon. 


4, Management. 
Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold. 
Bacon, Youth and Age (ed. 1887). 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house. z 
n Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 25. 
For want of a careful manage and discipline, to set us 
right at first. Sir R. L'Estrange. 
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5. Bearing; behavior. manageable (man ‘4ij-a-bl),a. [< manage + 
His talke was sweet, his order fine, and his whole men- -ahle. Caen of being managed, 
age brave. t 


G. Harcey, New Letter. 


manage (man’aj), v.; pret. and Py managed, 
ppr managing. [< manage, n.) I. trans. 1, 


To wield by hand; guide or direct by use of the 
hands; hence, to control or regulate by any 
physical exertion. 
I do but keep the peace; put up thy sword, 
Or manage it to part these men with me, 
Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 75. 
Their women very skilfull and actine in shooting and 
managing any sort of weapon, like the auncient Amazons, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 340. 
His (Schomberg’s} dragoons had still to learn how to 
manage their horses. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 
If a seal, after being speared, can not be managed with 
the line in hand, a buoy is “bent on,” and the animal is 
allowed to take its course for a time. 


C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 155. 
2. To train by handling or manipulation; drill 
to certain styles and habits of action; teach by 
exercise or training, as in the manège. 
They vault from hunters to the managed steed. Young. 
Mr. Evans . . . Vaulting on the Manag’d Horse, being 
the greatest Master of that Kind in the World. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Been aes 
[i 3. 
3. To control or direct by administrative ability; 
regulate or administer; have the guidance or 
direction of: as, to manage a theater. 
If I manage my business well, 
I’m sure to get my fee. 
The Hireman Chiel (Child's Ballads, VIII. 236). 
Who then thy master say? and whose the land 
So dress'd and manag'd by thy skillful hand? 
Pope, Odyssey, xxiv. 303. 
‘The Commons proceeded to elect a committee for man- 
aging the impeachment. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
4. To control, restrain, or lead by keeping in 
a desired state or condition; direct by influ- 
ence or persuasion: as, to manage an angry or 
an insane person. 
Antony managed him to his own views. Middleton. 
What probability was there that a mere drudge would 
be able to manage a large and stormy assembly? 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 
Mothers, wives, and maids, 
These be the tools wherewith priests manage men. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 166. 
5. To arrange, fashion, contrive, effect, or car- 
ry out by skill or art; carry on or along; bring 
about: as, to manage the characters of a play, 
or the plot of a novel; to manage a delicate or 
perplexing piece of business. 
T have a jest to execute, that I cannot manage alone. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 181, 
She expected to coax me at once: she'll not manage 
that in one effort. Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xxxiv. 
6. To succeed in contriving; effect by effort, 
or by action of any kind (in the latter case of- 
ten ironical): with an infinitive for object: as, 
to manage to hold one’s own; in his eagerness 
he managed to lose everything. 
The boy was nearly washed overboard, but he managed 
to catch hold of the rail, and . . . stuck his knees into 
the bulwarks. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. i. 
=Syn. 3. Manage, Conduct, Direct, handle, superintend, 
supervise, order, transact. Manage literally implies han- 
dling, and hence primarily belongs to smaller concerns, on 
which one may at all times keep his hand: as, to manage 
a house; to manage a theater. Its essential idea is that 
of constant attention to details: as, onlya combination of 
great abilities with a genius for industry can manage the 
affairs of an empire. To conduct is to lead along, hence 
to attend with personal supervision ; it implies the deter- 
mination of the main features of administration and the 
securing of thoroughness in those who carry out the com- 
mands; it is used of both large things and small, but gen- 
erally refers to a definite task, coming to an end or issue: 
as, to conduct a religious service, a funeral, a campaign. 
Direct allows the person directing to be at a distance or 
near; the word suggests more authority than manage or 
conduct. See govern and guide, v. t. 
The common remark that public business is worse man- 
aged than all other business is not altogether unfounded. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 317. 
When a general undertakes to conduct a campaign, he 
will intrust the management of minor concerns to persons 
on whom he can rely; but he will direct in person what- 
ever is likely to haye any serious influence on his success. 
abb, Synonymes, p. 241. 
Lord marshal, command our ofticers at arms, 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. 


Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 536. 
“Mamma managed badly ” was her way of 


1 y of summing u; 
what she had seen of her mother’s experience fin eee 


mony]: she herself would manage quite differently. 


George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxvi. 
manageability (man“aj-a-bil’i-ti), n. [< man- 


ageable + -ity:| The qual 
able; manageableness. 


ot mang wiel = 
handling: as, a package of manag 

of being governed, controlled, or guided; 
ble; docile: as, a manageable horse; a manageable 


your philosophy. 


manageableness (man ‘’Aj-a-bl-nes), n. The 


mManageably (man’aj-a-blij, adv. Ina manage- 


management (man’äj-ment), n. 


ity of being manage- 


ry Capable 

, handled, or manipulated; ne mits 
t manageable size, (by Capable 
hence. ed J i : 
The first conatitation and order of things is not in resson 


scare nel 
cellently adequa and proportion y set- 
led. | Str M Hale, Orig. of Mand, t Ai 


If you find their reason manageable, you attek if wiih 
Goldemith, She Stoops to Conquer, ik 
The king... thought that a new Parliament might 


possibly be more manageable, and could eaeoe be 


more refractory, than that which they now 7 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 


quality of being manageable; 
docility. 


This disagreement may be imputed to the greater or less 
exactness or manaygeallencas of the instruments employed. 


tractableness; 


able manner. 


[< manage + 
-ment.| 1. The act of managing physically; 
handling; manipulation; physical or manua 
control or guidance: as, the management of a 
horse in riding; the management of a gun. 
The word [“fencing”Jis . . . understood to allude espe- 
cially to the management of the small sword or Fane 
Amer. Cyc., VIL. 120. 
2. The act of managing by direction or re 
lation; intellectual control; conduct; admin- 
istration: as, the management of a family, or of 
a theater; a board of management. 
Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this great enterprise 
To him. Milton, P. R., L 02 
Our deliverers . . . were statesmen accustomed to the 
management of great affairs, Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 
Management of the household, management of flocks, of 
servants, of land, and of property in general. 
D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days, p. 16. 
3. Manner of managing; use of artifice, con- 
trivance, skill, or prudence in doing anything. 
Mark with what management their tribes ea 


In the management of the heroic couplet Dryden has 
never been equalled. Macaulay, Dryden, 


Soon after dinner Caroline coaxed her goyernesé-cousin 
up-stairs to dress: this manceuvre required manage 


gement. 
Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, vi. 
4}. Negotiation; transaction; dealing. 

To Council, where Sir Cha. Wheeler, late Govr of the 
Leeward Islands, having ben complain’d of for many in- 
discreete managements. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 14, 1671. 

They say, too, that he [the Duke of Savoy] had great man- 
agemerds with several ecclesiastics before he turned her- 


mit, and that he did it in the view of being advanced to 
the pontificate. Ea 


Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn} 1. 511. 
5. Collectively, the body of directors or man- 
agers of any undertaking, concern, or interest; 

a board of directors or managers. -Syn Land 2. 


Government, direction, guidance, disposal, care, charge, 
control, superintendence, f 


manager (man’ãj-ċr), n. 1. One who manages, 
directs, or controls: as, a ga manina of 
horses, or of bnsiness.—2, One charged with 
the management, direction, or control of an 
affair, undertaking, or business; a director 
conductor: as, the manager of a theater or of ; 
enterprise; a railroad manager.—8. An ac 
in the art of managing, directing, or coni 
ling; one expert in contriving or planning, 
An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and shame. 


_ Pope, Epil. to Satires, 
A man of business in good comp SU 


count of his abilities and despate! 
supportable than her they call a notable wi 
manager. Steele, 
4. In chancery pr ataca; a receive 
not merely to collect and a 


a 
ey 


manageriai 
. « had Jooked forward, he snid, not only to the 
managerial responsibility and importance, but 
again the sock and buskin. 
as J. Jefferson, The Century, XXXIX. 187. 
‘managership (man’ij-ér-ship), n. [< manager 
__+-ship.) The office of manager; management. 
= manageryt (man’aj-ri), n. [< manage + -ry.] 
= Management; the act of managing, in any 
sense. . 
_ Show thy art in honesty, and lose not thy virtue by the 
bad managery of it. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 4. 
[Anjexpert general will . . . teach them the ready man- 
agery of their weapons. Decay of Christ. Piety. 
managing! (man’aj-ing), n. [Verbal n. of man- 
age, v.) Management; control; direction. 
Whose state so many had the managing 
That they lost France, and made his England bleed. 
Shak., Hen. V., V. 2, Epil. 
managing? (man’aj-ing), p.a. [Ppr. of manage, 
v] 1. Having or responsible for the manage- 
ment or direction of some work; haying ex- 
ecutive control or authority: as, a managing 
clerk; a managing editor. 
The general conditions were, two hundred pounds a year 
to each managing actor, and a clear benefit. 
Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 30. 
2. Characterized by careful or judicious man- 
agement; hence, frugal; economical; artful in 
contrivance; scheming: as, she is a managing 
woman; a managing mama. 


Vir Frugi signified at one and the same timea sober and 
managing man, an honest man, and a man of substance. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 


See manikin. 


manakin, n. and a. : 

man-ape (man’ap), n. 1. An anthropoid ape; 
a simian, such as the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
orang-utan, and gibbon.—2. A supposed an- 
cestor of the human race, advanced a step in 

_ intelligence beyond the ape; an ape-man. See 
Alalus. 

To these species [found in the Tertiary], the ancestral 
forms of historic man, M. de Mortillet would give the 
name of anthropopithecus, or man-ape. 

~ Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VII. 572. 
manatt,7. [< F. manat: see manatee.) Same 
as manatee. 
man-at-arms (man ‘at -iirmz), n. A soldier, 
especially in the middle ages, fully armed and 
equipped; a heavy-armed soldier. 
A gallant man-at-arms is here, a doctor 
Tn feats of chivalry, blunt and rough-spoken. 
Ford, Broken Heart, iy. 1. 
manatee (man-a-té’), x. [Also maniti, manitin 
(and lamantin); = E. manate, manat (Cotgrave) 
(and lamantin), NL. manatus; < Sp. manati, of 
Haytian (W. Ind.) manati, said to mean ‘big 
beaver] Asea-cow; a gregarious herbivorous 
aquatic sirenian mammal, of the genus Manatus, 
amily Manatide, and order Sirenia. The Ameri- 
manatee, to which the name was originally given, and 
; it specially pertains, is Manatus americanus, 
australis, or latirostris, whether of one or two species. 
‘The manatee inhabits the shallow waters of rivers and 
$ es on the eastern coast of tropical and subtrop- 
merica, from Florida and some of the West India 
ds to about lat. 20° S. Itis a sluggish, timid, and in- 
sive animal, found in small herds, feeding on aquatic 
_ yegetation, and attaining sometimes a length of 8 or 10 
x In general aspect the manatee resembles a small 
ler cetacean, but it belongs to a different order, 
h it was formerly considered a herbivorous ceta- 
body is naked and stout, shaped like that of a 
out trace of hind limbs, ending in an expansive 
- spoon-shaped tail ; the fore limbs are flippers or 
out outward distinction of digits, but with 
pee and ears are small; and the whole 
uliar, owing to the tumidity and great 
e. There is an entirely distinct spe- 
lensis, found on the western coast of 
extends. 
), n. pl. [NL., < Ma- 
ly of sirenians, typified 
formerly coextensive with 
EUT by the exclusion 
and other genera, to 
ded, the last flve or 


f transverse pro- 
and straight; the 


w 


_ fine manchet. 
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family of Sirenia. Also called Trichechoidea. 


Gill. ae 
Manatus(man’a-tus),7. [NL. (Rondani, 1554): 

seo manatee.) The typical genus of Manatide, 
now containing only the manatees. The genus 
contains two intertropical fluviatile species, the American 
JM. australis and the African M. senegalensis; from the 
former the Floridian manatee is sometimes distinguished 


as a third, M. americanus. 

manavel (ma-nay’el), v. t; pret. and pp. 
manaveled or manavelled, ppr. manaveling or 
manavelling. [Also manarvel origin obseure. 
Cf, manavelins.] Naut., to pilfer, as. small 
stores or eatables. Admiral Smyth. [Slang.] 

manavelins (ma-nay’e-linz), n. pl. [Also ma- 
narvelins; for manavelings, pl. of verbal n. of 
manavel.| Naut., extra supplies or perquisites; 
also, odds and ends of food; scraps. 

To the above-mentioned fare should be added, when 
they can be had, the manavolins of the whalemen —that 
is, fresh meat, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, and fruits, 
which may be obtained when the vessel touches upon 2 
foreign shore. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 228. 

manbotet (man’bot), x. [< man + botel.] In 
old law, 2 compensation or recompense, made 
in money, for the killing of a man: usually due 
to the lord of the slain person. 

man-bound (man’bound), 4. 
in port for want of men, or a proper 
ment of hands, as a ship. 

mancando (man-kin’do). [It., ppr. of mancare, 
want, decrease.] In music, nearly the same as 
calando. _ 

man-car (man’kiir), n. A kind of car used for 
transporting miners up and down the steeply 
inclined shafts of some mines on Lake Supe- 


Naut., detained 
comple- 


rior. Compare man-engine. 
man-case} (man’kis), n. Body; outer man; 
physique. [Rare.] 


He [Edward II] had a handsome man-case. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., TI. vii. 13. 


See method. 


Mance’s method. € 
Variants of maunch1, 


manchel}, manch1t, v. t. 
for munch. 
manche2, manch? (manch), x. [Also maunch; < 
ME. manche (2), maunche (2), < OF. manche, F. 
manche, a sleeve, also a handle, haft, neck (of 
a violin, ete.), = Pr. mangua, mancha = Sp. Pg. 
manga = It. manica, a sleeve, = Ir. manic = W. 
maneg, a glove, < L. manic, a handeuff, also 
a sleeve, < manus, hand: see main3, manacle.] 
1}. A sleeve: used at different periods for 
sleeves of peculiar fashion. 
Tunics richly 


adorned, made to es RD 
fit closely about the ÑN 
figure, but withlong `X 


and loosely flow- 
ing skirts, and hav- 
ing the “maunche” 
sleeyes. 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 
[465. 


2. In her., the 
representation 
of a sleeve used 
as a bearing, 
The sleeve so represented is generally the fourteenth cen- 
tury sleeve with a long hanging end. Also émanche, man- 
cheron. ; 

A rowle of parchment Clunn about him beares, 

Charged with the armes of all his ancestors; . . . 

This manch, that moone, this martlet, and that mound. 

; Herrick, Upon Clunn. 
3. The neck of a violin, guitar, or similar in- 
strument. 
Manchester brown. See brown. 


Manche. 
Fig. 1. Manche as a heraldic bearing. 
Fig. 2. Sleeve of the time of Henry II., from 
which the heraldic manche is copied. 


manchet (man’chet),.anda. [Also mainchet; 


origin obscure. Cf. cheat-bread.] I. n. 1. A 
small loaf or roll of the finest white bread; 
bread made from the finest and whitest wheaten 
flour. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Little pretty thin manchets that shine through, and seem 
more like to be made of paper, or fine parchment, than of 


wheat flour. 
ale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 179. 


Of bread made of wheat we haye sundrie sorts dailie 
brought to the table, whereof the first and most excellent 
is the mainchet, which we commonilie call white bread. 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 6. 

Take cleere water for strong wine, browne breade for 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 118. 
In her., the representation of a round cake, 
resembling a muffin. 

a. Used in making manchets (said of 


flour); also, made of the finest flour. [Obso- 


ste or 
oure, and thre score quarters of mele. 
; ‘Bible of 1551, 3 Ki. [1 Ki.] iv. 22. 


manchette (F. pron. mon-shet’ 


man-child (man’child), n.: 


manchineel (man-chi-nél’),n. [< F 


pelemonsitode was in one day thyrtie quarters of- 


mancipation 

And Enid brought sweet cake: | 

And, in her veil enfolded, manchet nee them Chee | 
Pt bread, iy 

T ennyson ‘ 


of manche, sleeve: see mech Ms 


in English at different periods for 
mental styles of cuff. E ee: 


G 
d Crain i 


eo 


(men‘chil’dren). A male chat 


Bring forth men-children only, 
For thy undaunted mettle should 


Nothing but males. Shak. YOMPose 
> 


Macbeth, i. 7, y 


man cenil 


manzanille = Tt. mancinello (NL. maneinellay e, 
< 


Sp. manzanillo, manchi- 
neel (cf. manzanilla, 
camomile), < manzana, 
an apple, prob, < L. Ma- 
tiana, sc. mala, a kind 
of apples, neut. pl. of 
Matianus, pertaining to 
a Matius, < Matius, the 
name of a Roman gens. } 
A tree, Hippomane Man- 
cinella, of moderate size, 
found in the West In- 
dies, Central America, 
and Florida. It abounds 
in a white, milky, very caus- 
tic, poisonous sap, the viru- 
lence of which has been ex- 
aggerated. It appears to be 
especially deleterious to the 
eyes.— Bastard manchi- a 
neel, a West Indian apocyna- 

ceous tree, Cameraria latifolia, somewhat resem} 
manchineel.— Mountain manchineel, Same 
wood. See Rhus, sumae, and hog-plum. 


manch-presentt, x. See maunch-present 

Manchu}, Manchoo (man-ch6’), n. anda, [Al 
Manchow, Mantchoo (Chin. Manchu), < Manche 
Manchu, lit. ‘pure,’ applied by the founder at 
the Manchu dynasty to his family or the people 
over whom he ruled.] TI. 7. 1. One of a wake 
belonging to the Tungusic branch of the Ural. 
Altaic family, from which Manchuria takes its 
name, and which conquered China in the seven- 
teenth century.— 2. The native language of 
Manchuria. 3 

TI. a. Of or pertaining to the Manchus, their 
country (Manchuria), or their language. 

manchu? (man-ché’), n. [Also manchua, < Pg. 

-manchua ; < Malayalam manchu.] An East In- 
dian cargo-boat, ordinarily with a single mast 
and a square sail, much used on the Malabar 
coast. 

Manchurian, Manchoorian (man-chö'ri-an), 
a. [< Manchuria (see def.) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Manchuria, a large territory forming 
part of the Chinese empire, and the original 
home of the Tatar dynasty now ruling in China, 
It lies east of Mongolia, and north of Corea.— 
Manchurian deer. Sce deer. 

mancipable (man’si-pa-bl), a. [< mancip(ate) 
+ -able.] Capable of being alienated by for- | 
mal sale and transfer. [Rare.] 

The origin of the distinction between mancipable and 
non-mancipable things, and of the formal conveyance by 
mancipation applicable to the first, has been explained in 
connection with the reforms of Servius Tullius. 


Encyc. Brit, XX. 80 
mancipatet (man’si-pat), v. t. [< L. mancipt | 
tus, pp. of mancipare, mancupare (> It. manei | 
pare, manceppare = Sp. mancipar), deliver up; | 
as property, by means of the formal act of pu i 
chase (mancipium), transfer, alienate, < mar 
ceps (mancip-), a purchaser, < manus; hand, 
capere, take: see captive. Cf. emancipated — 
To sell and make over to another.— = 
slave; bind; restrict. jonty, 

Only man was made ca jritual sovereignty 
and anit a E L hime! | 
to a spiritual slavery. Donne, Sermons “E | 
8. To emancipate. 

Such a dispensation [the Jewish] is & pupillage 
slavery, which he [man] earnestly must desire to 
deemed and mancipated from. Barrow; Works; Br 

mancipatet (man’si-pat), a. [< L. mancipatus: | 
see mancipate, v.] ishaclewrese atre 

Though t: ri in some POY of 
E thrall OE er the subjection) 
the English men. Holinshed, vol. i., m 8, cal 1. C 

mancipation (man-si-pa’shon), n- Se site 
cipation, < Ta, a delivery, Har 
fer of a thing to a person as pro erty, ipa- 
cipare, deliver: see mancipate. f. emano ty. 
tion] 1. In Rom. antig., a le al formie- 
for acquiring title to property, W 
tual or by.simulated purchase. 
was employed not only in the case of proper 
could change hands by actual transfer, but also 


Manchineel Od 
f 


m 
ctnetlay, Man. 


bling the 
as burn. 


andà 
bere 


This fornil | 


with 3 


PRR R ROR a 


palais 


mancipation 
lation to immaterial rights and privileges, aa the preroga- 
tives arising from marriage, adoption, emancipation from 
paternal authority, etc. ‘Che formality consisted ina de- 
claration of purchase before five witnesses, 


real or figurative purchase-money. This form of sale was 
abolished by Justinian. 


2t. The act of mancipating or enslaving; sla- 
very; involuntary servitude, 

They who fall away after they were once enlightened 
in baptism, . . . if it be into a contradictory state of sin 


and mancipation, . . . then “there remains nothing buta 
fearful expectation of judgment.” 


Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835 ), I. 177. 

mancipatory (man’si-pa-t6-ri), a. [< mancipate 

+ -ory.] In Rom. antiq., pertaining to or con- 
sisting of mancipation or ceremonial gale. 

It was this practice of ever: 
actions that Servius adopted a 
tory conveyance, Encyc. Brit., XX. 676. 

manciple (man’si-pl), x. [< ME. manciple, maun- 
ciple, < OF. mancipe, a steward, purveyor, < L. 
manceps (mancip-), a purchaser, renter, farmer, 
contractor, factor, ete.: see mancipate. The 
lis unoriginal, as in Principle, participle.] A 
steward; a caterer or purveyor, particularly of 
an English college or inn of court. 
A gentil maunciple was ther of a temple, 
Of which achatours mighten take exemple, 
For to be wyse in bying of vitaille, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 567. 
Not the meanest minister among the dishes but is hal- 
lowed to me through his imagination, and the Cook goes 
forth a Manciple. Lamb, Oxford in Vacation. 
mancona bark (man-k6’nii biirk). See bark2. 
mancus (mang’kus), n. [AS. mancus, also man- 
ces, mangceus (= OLG. mancus = OHG. man- 
cusd, manchusa); of doubtful origin.] An An- 
glo-Saxon money of account employed in Eng- 
land from the ninth century onward. It was 
equivalent to 30 pence, or one eighth of the 
pound, 


Qu 


MARC 


y day life in private trans- 
s the basis of his mancipa- 


‘lfgyfer, A. D. 1012, bequeathed two hundred 
3 of gold to a minster for the shrine there. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, II. i. 353, note. 
mandi, n. See maundl. 
mand?t,v.?. [Early mod. E. also maund; < ME. 
manden, < OF. mander, < L. mandare, command. 
CE. mandate, cte., command, commend, ete.] To 
command. 
The king maunded him her strayght to marry, 
And for killyng her brother he must dye. 
2d Part of Promos and Cassandra, iv. 2. (Halliwell.) 
mand*t, n. [By apheresis from demand.] A de- 
mand. 


The emperour, with wordes myld, 
Askyd a mand of the chyld. 


MS. Ashmole 61, f. S7. (Halliwell.) 
mand‘ (mand), n. [< Hind. mandoā, mandua, 
manrvd.| A species of grass. See Eleusine. 
Mandzan (man-dé‘an), n.and a. [< NL. Man- 
deus, < Mandæan Manda, knowledge, gnosis.] 
I. n. 1. One of a very ancient religious body, 
still found, though its members are few, in the 
southern part of Babylonia. The religion of the 
Mandæans is a kind of Gnosticism, retaining many Jewish 
and Parsee elements. They worship as divine beings a 
number of personifications, especially of the attributes or 
names of God. Also called Mendaites, Nasoreans, and Sa- 
bians, and, by a misunderstanding, Christians of St. John. 
2. The dialect of Aramaic in which the four 

sacred books of the Mandæans are written. 


II. a. Pertaining to the Mandæans or to Man- 
dæism. 


Also Mendæan. 

Mandæism (man-dé’izm), n. [< Mandæ(an) + 
-ism.] The religious system of the Mandæans. 
Also Mendeism. 

mandamus (man-da’mus), n. [< L. mandamus, 
we command (the first word in the writ in the 
orig. L. form), Ist pers. pl. ind. pres. of mandare, 
command: see mandate.] In law, a writissuing 
from a superior court, directed to an inferior 
court, an officer, a corporation, or other body, 
requiring the person or persons addressed to 
do some act therein specified, as being within 
their office and duty, as to admit or restore a 

person to an office or franchise, or to deliver 

papers, affix a seal to a paper, ete. 
generally confined to cases of complaint by some person 
haying an interest in the performance of a public duty, 


when effectual relief against its neglect cannot be had in 
the course of an ordinary action. 


227 


e followed by 
the weighing out, by an officer with brazen scales, of the 


Its use is mandariness 
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mandamus (man-da‘mus), v. t. 


n.) To issue a mandamus to; 
mandamus. 


Her officers . . 
do their duty. 


serve with a 


» were mandaraused to compel them to 
N. A. Rev., CAE XIX. 135. 
mandant (man‘dant),n. [< L. mandan(t-)s, ppr. 
of mandare, command: see mand2, mandate.) 
A mandator. Imp. Dict. 

Mandarin (man-da-rén’ or man’da-rin), n. and 
a. [Formerly also (as a noun) mandarine; =F. 
mandarin, a mandarin (mandarine, a manda- 
rin orange, a tangerine), = It. mandarino = $ 
mandarin, < Pg. mandarim (with final -m for 
-n, as reg. in Pg.), a mandarin, < Malay mantri, 
< Hind. mantri, a councilor, minister of state, < 
Skt. mantrin, a councilor, minister of state, < 
mantra, counsel, advice, < y man, think: see 
mindl.} I, n. 1. Any Chinese official, civil or 
military, who wears a button. (See button, 3.) 
The Chinese equivalent is kwan, which means 
simply ‘ publie servant.’ 

There are without the city [Peqnin] . . . twenty-four 


thousand sepulchers of mandarines (Justices of Peace) 
with their little gilded chappels. 


S. Clarke, Geograph. Descrip. (1671), p. 39. 
2. [cap.] The form of Chinese spoken (with 
slight variations) in the northern, central, and 
western provinces of China, as well as Man- 
churia, and by officials and educated persons all 
over the empire, as distinguished from the local 
dialects spoken chiefly in the southern pro- 
vinces, and from the book-language, which ap- 
peals only to the eye.—3. In ornith., the man- 


Mandarin Duck (Aix galericulata). 


darin duck (which see, under duck2).—4, A 
piece of mandarin porcelain.—5. A coal-tar 
color used in dyeing, produced from beta-naph- 
thol. It dyes a bright reddish-orange shade. 
Also called tropeolin and orange No. 2. 

II. a. Pertaining or suitable to a mandarin 
or to mandarins; hence, of exalted character 
or quality; superior; noble; fine.— Mandarin 
dialect, language. See L, 2.— Mandarin orange. See 
orange.— Mandarin porcelain, decorative porcelain 
thought to be of Japanese origin, but sometimes appa- 
rently of Chinese make and painting, having as a part of 
its decoration figures of Chinese officials in their cere- 
monial dress. Vases of this character are decorated in 
brilliant colors.— Mandarin sleeve, a loose and wide 
sleeve, supposed to be copied from the sleeves of the silk 


gowns of Chinese gentlemen.— Mandarin vases. See 
mandarin porcelain, 


mandarin (man-da-rén’ or man’da-rin), v. t. 
[< mandarin, n. (with ref. to mandarin orange). ] 
In dyeing, to give an orange-color to, as silk 
or other stuffs made of animal fiber, not by 
means of a solution of coloring matter, but by 
the action of dilute nitric acid. The orange- 
color is produced by a partial decomposition 
of the surface of the fiber by the acid. 

mandarinate (man-da-ré‘nat or man’ da-rin- 
at),n. [< mandarin + -ate3.] 1. The office or 
authority of a mandarin—2. The whole body 
of mandarins; mandarins collectively —3. The 
jurisdiction or district of a mandarin. 

The Emperor and the great tribunals . . . would call 
them to account for not haying sooner been aware of 
what was passing in their Mandarinates. 

Huc, Journey through the Chinese Empire (trans.), I. 68. 

The idea of organizing a sort of intellectual mandarin- 
ate in France was first conceived by Colbert. 

Harper Mag., LXXVIII. 501. 


The whole Chinese code, under a systematic mandarin- 
ism, is pervaded even by the SETE of self-accusation 
for all. z Lieber. 


mandate (man‘dat),n. [=F. mandat =$Sp. Pg. 


mandator 


[< mandamus, mandat (moù-di’), n. {J'.: see mandate} 1. 


In French law, a grant of power or anthority; 
a power of attorney. 
Mandata ts í tancy. 

eee nc a eae cap th: Middle Ages, IL. 242. 
2. In French hist., one of the circulating notes 
which were issued by the government shout 
1796 on the security of the national domains, 
called mandats territoriaus, to take the place 
of the abrogated assignats, and which soon be- 
came as worthless as the latter. 


p. mandatary (man‘da-té-ri), n.; pl. mandataries 


(riz). [= F. mandataire = Sp. Pg. It. manda- 

tario, < LL. mandatarius, one to whom a charge 

or commission is given,< L. mandatum,a charge, 
command: see mandate.] One to whom a com- 

mand or charge is given; one who has received 

and holds a mandate to act for another; an weer 
attorney. Specifically — (a) A person to whom the Pope i 


has by his precoenliye given a mandate or order for his 
benefice. (i 


) In law, one who is authorized and under- x Pi: 
takes, without a recompense, to do some act for another “3 


in respect to the thing bailed to him. See mandate, 4, 
Also mandatary. 


It. mandato, < L. mandatum, a charge, order, 
command, commission, injunction, neut. of 
mandatus, pp. of mandare, commit to one’s 
charge, order, command, commission, lit. 
into one’s hands, < manus, hand, + dare, E 
see datel. Cf. command, commend, demand, Te- 
mand. See maundy, an older form of man- 
date.) 1. A command; an order, precept, or 
injunction; a commission. 
I am commanded home. Get you away; 
TI send for you anon. Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 270. 
This dream all-powerful Juno sends; I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 
Dryden, Æneid, vil. 583. 
Mandates for deposing sovereigns were sealed with the 
signet of “the fisherman.” Burke, Rev. in France. 


This flower border encloses an autograph Latin mandate, 
written and signed ‘‘propria mann” by “J. Hereforden™ 
himself; which mandate testifies that the volume of the 
book is prepared and written by his “dilectus famulus” 
Swithun Butterfield, and directs that S. B. shall have the 
custody of it during his natural life. 

N. and Q., Tth ser., VIII. 2. 
Hence—2. An official command addressed 
a superior to an inferior, to control his conduct 


in a specific manner. Specifically — (a) In Rom. law, 
an order or decree directed by the emperor 


, ăi- 

e court below; alu tae 
of the States, the writ elsewhere known, as at common law, 
by the name of mandamus (which see). In this sense man- 
date usually, but not always necessarily, implies that the 
direction is given in writing. 5 
3. In early Rom. law (before the doctrines of a 
agency were developed), a trust or commission _ 
by which one person, called the mandator, re- 
quested another, the mandatarius, to act in hi 
own name and as if for himself in a particula 
transaction (special mandate), orin allthe affairs 
of ihe rice (general mangaia The ee ar 7 

t recognized 2 
sponsibilities as toward third persons in the eaneecione 
involved. As between him and the mandator, however, — : 
the latter was entitled to all benefit, and bound toindem-. 
nify against losses, ete.; but the service was gratuitous, — 
4. In civil law: (a) A contract of bailm tin 
which a thing is transferred by the mand: or to 
the possession of the mandatary, wpon an und 
taking of the latter to perform gratuito 
uished f 


service in reference to it: distinguish: 
mere deposit for safe keeping. 
of agency by which the mandai or 
matter of business, or his business 


to an agent called the mandatary. 1 
ityorappoin isa oe! 
aise 


our mode: 


(man-da-rén’es or man‘da-rin- Mandate-bread (man’dat-bred), 


poor on Mar 
q maundy-loave 
day (man’ 


mandator 


date. (c) In civil law, tho person who employs 

= another (called a mandatarius or mandatary) 
to convey goods gratuitously, or ina gratuitous 
agency. 
mandatory (man‘di-t6-ri), a. and n, [< LL, 
mandatorius, of or belonging to a mandator, 
mandator, one who commands: see mand, man- 
date.) T. a. Of the nature of a mandate; con- 
taining a command or mandate; directory. 

Asuperiority of power mandatory, judicial, and coercive 
over other ministers. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 3. 


It doth not appear that he usurped more thana manda- 
tory nomination of the bishop to be consecrated. 
Abp. Ussher, Ordination, p. 


Mandatory injunction, See tnjunction.— Mandatory 
statute, a statute the effect of which is that, if its provi- 
gions are not complied with according to their terms, the 
thing done is, as to it, void (Bishop): contradistinguished 
from directory statute. 
TI. 2.; pl. mandatories (-riz). 
datary. 
Acting as the mouthpiece, more than the mandatory, of 
Europe. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 92. 
mandatum (man-da’tum), n. [ML.: see man- 
date, mawndy.] Same as maundy. 
mandell (man’del), x. Same as mandil. 
mandelstone (man’del-ston), n. [Accom. of G. 
mandelstein (= D. mandelsteen = Dan. Sw. man- 
delsten), almond-stone, < mandel, =E. almond, + 
stein = E. stone.] Same as amygdaloid. 
mandementt (man‘de-ment), n. [ME., = F. 
mandement = Pr. mandamen = Sp. mandamiento 
= Pg. It. mandamento, < ML. mandamentum, & 
command, < mandare, command: see manda te.] 
A mandate or commandment. 
Ye haue herde the maundement that the Romayns haue 


sent that I-nough haue ys contraried. 3 
Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.), iii. 641. 


He schewed the erle Rogere the pape’s mandement. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 307. 


See maunder. 


221. 


Same as man- 


mander, v. i. 


manderilt (man‘dér-il),x. An obsolete variant 
of mandrel. 


Mandevilla (man-dé-vil’ii), n. [NL. (Lindley, 
1840), named after H. J. Mandeville, British min- 


apoeynaceous plants of the tribe Zchitidee and 


tho subtribe Huechitidee. The flowers grow in sim 
pie racemes, and have a funnel-shaped corolla, a calyx with 
“five scales or an indefinite number of glands, and a disk 
which is five-parted or has five scales. They are tall climb- 
ing shrubs, with opposite feather-veined leaves, and sim- 
pleracemes of yellow, white, or rarely violet flowers, which 
are usually large and showy. About 30species have been 
described, from Mexico, the West Indies, and tropical 
America. M. suaveolens, known as the Chili jasmine, is 
remarkable for its very fragrant snowy-white flowers, and 
j 2 is common in cultivation. 
/ —s- mandevillet,”. [Appar. 
mandilt, conformed to the surname Mandeville. ] 
Same as mandilion. 
mandible! (man’di-bl), n. [= F. mandibule = 
Sp. mandibula = It. mandibula, mandibola, < 


also mandibulum, n., a jaw, < L. mandere, chew, 
masticate.] In cool. and anat., a jaw-bone; a 
r or the jaw-bone and associate parts ; espe- 
lly, the under jaw. (@ In man and other mam- 
mals, the under jaw, or inferior maxillary, as distinguished 
from the tipper jaw, maxilla, or superior maxillary. (0 
In birds, 6i in part, upper or under, of the beak ; that a 
either jaw which is covered with horny integument, the 
tinguished as « and lower. When the 
applied to the lower only, the upper is 
See cut under bil. (c) In the arthro- 
ally insects, either half, right or left, of the 
uter pair of jaws, considered by some to 

the lower jaw of vertebrates; morphologi- 
pair of gnathites, always devoid of 

o maxilla, which is either half of the 

See cut under mouth-part. (d) In 

rny beak or rostrum. See mandibu- 

dibli ce dentate.—Multidentate 

dible having many teeth or 


e is 


RAR 


Bia ost 


ister at Buenos Ayres.] A genus of American mandibulohyoid (man-dib’d-10-hi’oid), a. 


mandiet, n. 
an erroneous form of mandil1}+ (man’dil), n. 


L. mandibula, mandible, < LL. mandibula, f., mandil? (man ‘ dil), n. 


mandiliont (man-dil’yon), n. 
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the mandibles. Some anatomists suppose that it forms 
the genw or checks.— Mandibular tomia, the cutting 
edges of the under mandible of a bird. i ? 
mandibulary (man-dib’ū-lã-ri), 4. [< mandi- 
blet (NL. mandibula) + -ary.] Same as man- 
dibular. 


The mandibulary symphy: 
elastic band. 


sis is not by suture, but by an 
Encye. Brit., XXII. 189. 


Mandibulata (man-dib-@-la’ti), . pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of mandibulatus: sec mandibulate.] 
In entom.: (a) In some systems, a, primary 
group or division of Insecta, containing those 
insects whose mouth-parts are mandibulate or 
masticatory, as distinguished from those which 
have the same parts haustellate or suctorial, 
the former being fitted for biting, the latter 
for sucking: opposed to Haustellata. West- 
wood called the same division Dacnostomata. 
(v) A division of 4 noplura, including mandibu- 
late lice, as the bird-lice or Mallophaga. [The 
term was first used in the former sense by Clairville 
1798), who divided each of his main groups of Insectes 
Pterophora and Aptera) into Mandibulata and Haustel- 
ata. In Macleay’s celebrated system it was the name of 


one of the five groups of his Annulosa.] 
mandibulate (man-dil’a-lat), a. and x. [< NL. 
mandibulatus, < mandibula, mandible: see man- 
diblel.] I, a. 1. Inentom.: (a) Having mandi- 
bles, and thus able to bite, as an insect ; of or 
pertaining to the Mandibulata: distinguished 
from haustellate or suctorial. (b) Masticatory, 
as the jaws of an insect.— 2. Having a lower 
jaw, as nearly all vertebrates: opposed to cman- 
dibulate.—Mandibulate mouth. Same as masticatory 
mouth (which see, under masticatory). 
TI. n. A mandibulate insect, as a beetle. 
mandibulated (man-dib’i-la-ted), a. [< man- 
dibulate + -cd2.] Same as mandibulate. 
mandibuliform (man-dib’ūŭ-li-fôrm), a. [$ 
NL. mandibula, mandible, + L. forma, form.] 
Having the form of a mandible in general: 
specifically applied to the under jaws or max- 
illæ of an insect when they are hard, horny, and 
mandibulate or fitted for biting, like the man- 
dibles proper. 
[< 


NL. mandibula, mandible, + hyoid.] Pertain- 
ing to the lower jaw and the hyoid bone: as, 
the mandibulohyoid ligament of a shark. 
mandibulomaxillary (man-dib’i-l6-mak’si-la- 
Ti), @ [< NL. mandibula, mandible, + maxilla, 
maxilla.] In Crustacea, of or pertaining to the 
mandibles and to the maxille; situated be- 
tween these parts: as, a mandibulomaaillary 
apodeme. 
See maundy. 
[< OF. mandil, man- 
dille (2), F. mandille (> Sp. Pg. mandil), < L. 
mantile, also mantele, mantelium, a towel, nap- 
kin, table-cloth, mantelwm, mantellum, a man- 
tle: see mantle, mantel.] Same as mandilion. 
[Also mundil; < Ar. 
Turk. mendil, a kerchief; perhaps ult. < L:: 
see mandill.] Among Moslems, a kind of ker- 
chief, especially one oblong in shape, the short 
sides worked with gold or colored silk, the rest 
plain. R.F. Burton, tr. of Arabian Nights, II. 
301, note. 
li [Also mandillion, 
mandilian; < OF. mandillon, < mandil, a mantle: 
seo mandill.] A garment first used in France in 
the sixteenth century, and worn originally by 
men orants, soldiers, and others.as a sort of 
overcoat. Its earliest form a 
of a dalmatic with sleeves ROOF eRe 
back of the arm only. In the seventeenth century it was 
an outer garment capable of being buttoned up or left 
opourdescribed in 1660 as like a jump, generally without 


About him a mandilion, that did with buttons meet, 
Of purple, large, and full of folds, curled with a warmful 


nap, 

A garment that ’gainst cold in night did soldiers use to 
es Chapman, Tliad, x. 134. 

A paniard, having a Moore slave, let him goe along ti 
in a poore ragged mandilian without AEE ER 
him why he dealt so sleevelessly with the poore wretch 
he answered: T crop his wings, for feare he flie away. j 
Copley, Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614). (Nares.) 

But in time of war they wear crimsoi ili 

hind and before so crossed, over thee ee aor, De: 
Sandys, Trayailes, p. 179. 


mandioca (man-di-6’ki), n. Same as manioc. 
mandlestone, x. See mandelstone. 
mandmentt, n. 


7 [Early mod. E. mandement, < 
ME. maundement, < OF. mandement, command, 
< ML. mandamentum, command, < mandare, 


command: see mand?, mandate.] A command- 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


mandolinist (man‘d6-lin-ist), n. 


mandom (man’dum), 7. 


mandora, 1. 
mandore (man-dor’), n. 


mandorla (man-dor’lii), n. 


mandragt, 


mandragont, 


mandrake q 


He salle have maundement to mor 
orne 
gene, ne or Tnyddaye be 


To what marche thay salle merke, with Tou, Í 


gene. Morte Arthure Ee eee to len | 

mandola, mandora (man-d6/1i, -rii) W a 
see mandolin.] An older and Tareas ees 
the mandolin. Compare pandura. I Variety of 
dore. * Also man 


mandolin, mandoline (man‘d6-lin) h 
9 hy 


mandoline, < It. mandolino, dim. of 
mandora, var. forms of pandora, a, kind of au 


see mandore, bandoret, pandore.) Am of lute: 
strument of the lute class, having from ne in. 
‘on 


six single or double metallic strings, which a 
“Dare 


Mandolin. 


stretched over an almond-shaped bog 


neck with numerous frets. Itisplayeq y and a 
trum of tortoise-shell held in the right hand Thea lee. 
of the strings varies somewhat, but the com . &tunin 


about three octaves upward from the G next Dele ual 
X an 


CG. The tone is tinkling, but penetrating iddle 


and agreeable, 


: : mandol 
+ -ist.] One who performs on a mando A 


lom | LS man + -dom.] H 
manity in general; men collectively on 


ered. [Rare.] 
À Nay, without this law 
Oi mandom, ye would perish — beast by beast 
Devouring. Mrs, Browning, Drama of Exile, 


See mandola. _ 
[< F. mandore, < Tt, 


Same as mandola, 
[It.] 1. In deco- 


mandora: see mandola. | 


rative art, a space, 
opening, panel, or 
the like, of an 
oval shape; also, 
a work of art fill- 
ing such a space, 
as a bas-relief, or 
the like. —2. Ec- 
cles., the vesica 
piscis. 

In a fourth relief 
upon the high altar, 
Christ seated within 
a mandorla blesses 
with his right hand. 

C. C. Perkins, Ital- 

[ian Sculpture, 

[{Int., p. xx. 

man- 

draget, n. Obso- 

lete forms of man- 
drake. 

n. 

An obsolete vari- 

ant of mandrake. 


Co igrave. Mandorla. — From Ass E ue 
Madonna, by Orcagna ; Chure 
mandragora Michele, Florence. 


(man-drag'ĝ-rä), 
n. [= F. mandragore = Sp. mandrágora = Pe. 
mandragora = It. mandragora, mandragola, 

mandragoras (NL. mandragora), < Gr. paripa 
yópaç, the mandrake: see mandrake] 1t The 
mandrake. 


Not poppy, nor mandragort | 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, j 
anml yer medicine thee to that sweet sleep | 
ich thou owedst yesterday. a A 

7 Shales Othello, iii. 3. 330. | 

Come, violent death, 


Serve for mandragora, to make me sleep. Ae | 
Webster, Duchess of Mal, 


r pder | 
2. [cap.] A genus of plants of the natural otf l 
Solanacec, the nightshade family, and & alysis 
rope. The corolla is induplicate in the pud, the cally 
foliaceous and five-parted, and the pedicels are pa, | 
clustered among the radical leaves. They are f 
nearly stemless, rising from a thick, fleshy, oito Jeaves | 
root, and bear tufts of large, ovate, lance-Shap isyower™ | 
and quite large pale bluish-violet, white, or pu P een de | 
which are reticulately veined. Vive species hava hirougt Í 
scribed (but these may be reducibleto one), ount jant hss 
out the Mediterrancan region. The ordinary noludes* x 
been commonly known as M. officinalis, Dut this cies, Me 
spring and a fall kind sometimes separated a5 Spor mal 
vernalis and M. autumnalis. The mandragort 
drake has long been known in medicine, and has 
subject of much superstition. See mandrake. 


key 
mandrake (man’drak), n. [< ME. mand 
mondrake, mandrake; an alteration, aad 
simulating drake2, of earlier ME. ma 
mandrage, short for mandragora, 4: Y- 


ti 


ek 


Pe ot 


J 


d 
3 
& 
ji 
as 
pi 
16 
p 
he 


mandrake 


peculiar form of the root, and the suggestive 
form of tho name mandrake, appar. a compound 
of man + drake®, with little meaning attached to 
the supposed second 
element, are due in 
large part the su- 
porstitions associat- 
ed with the plant.] 
1. A plant of the 
genus Mandragora. 
The mandrake has poi- 
sonous properties, and 
acts as an emetic, pur- 
gative, and narcotic. It 
was in use in ancient 
times eapecially for its 
narcotic effects, and is 
said to have been em- 
ployed as an anesthetic. 
It has been regarded as 
an aphrodisiac, and used in am 
love-amulet, etc. According 
shrieks when pulled from th 
of ils commonly forked root 
bly the ground of this sup 
of the plant as an aphrodis 

And Reuben went in the 
found mandrakes in the field 
mother Leah. Gen. xxx. 14, 


And shrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 47. 
The mandrake, a plant with broad leaves and bright yel- 
low flowers and with a root which grew in a semi-human 
form, was found beneath the public gallows and was 
dragged from the ground and carried home with many ex- 
traordinary ceremonies. When secured, it becamea famil- 
jar spirit speaking in oracles if properly consulted, and 
bringing good luck to the household in which it was en- 
shrined, C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 220. 
The best digest of the various speculations as to the 
mandy and its properties will be found in Dr. Harris’s 
“Dictionary of the Natural History of the Bible.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VIIL 220, 
2. The May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. [U.S.] 


The blushing peach and glossy plum there lies, 
And with tho mandrake tempt your hands and eyes. 
Jane Turrell, quoted in Tuckerman’s America and her 
(Commentators, p. 33. 
3. In her., a figure resembling a root with two 
long and pointed bifureations usually twisted 
together, and the whole crowned with leaves 
and berries. 
mandrel, mandril (man/drel, -dril), n. [An 
alteration of *mandrin, < F. mandrin, a man- 
drel, former, strike, perhaps < L. mandra, a 
stall, < Gr. pávðpa, a stall, the bed in which the 
stone of a ring is set: see madrigal.] 1. In 
mech., 2 eylindrical bar or spindle, either of 
uniform diameter, of different diameters, or 
tapered, used for a variety of purposes, but: 
chiefly for the support of objects formed with 
holes, into which the mandrel is forcibly driven 
in order to hold them firmly while turning in a 
lathe, or in an analogous machine, or in oper- 
ating upon them with a file. Specifically — (a) An 
axis attached to the head-stock of a lathe, to support, dur- 
ing the process of turning, any material which is bored or 
pierced witha central hole.. It has often some adjustable 
device for securing it to the material, and is then known 
as an adjustable mandrel. (b) Any arbor or axis to support 
a tool, as a mandrel for a circular saw or circular cutter. 
(c) A rod or former for shaping forgings, or a plug-core 
tor metal or glass castings. 
2. A miners’ pick. [Eng.]—8. In metal-work- 
ing by the spinning process, the form, usually 
of wood, upon which the thin plate of metal or 
blankis pressed in order that the revolution may 
give it the form of the mandrel.— Adjustable man- 
drel. See def. 1 («).— Expanding mandrel, a mandrel 
constructed to engage and firmly hold a piece of material on 
the inside of a hole of uniform diameter, for turning, etc. 
Such mandrels are of various construction. A common form 
is a central arbor having grooves with inclined-plane bot- 
toms in which move simultaneously and equally tapered 
key-slides, the outer sides of which are always parallel 
with each other and with the axis of the arbor. When 
moved longitudinally, these slides expand against the in- 
side of the hole with force, holding the piece by jamming 
friction.— Flexible mandrel, a spiral spring placed ina 
metal tube to prevent it from flattening or collapsing 
when bent.—Hicks’s mandrel, an expanding mandrel for 
turning rings, named from its inventor. It is an arbor 
with a cone in the middle, in the periphery of which, at 
equal distances from each other, are formed longitudinal 
dovetailed grooves carrying wedge-shaped slides actuated 
simultaneously and equally by a nut on the end of the 
cone, and thus expanded to fit the bore of the ring to be 
turned.— Traversing mandrel. (a) A mandrel which 
moves longitudinally. (b) A mandrel fitted to a bearing 
or bearings of a support which may be set in the tool- 
post of the slide-rest of a lathe, or in some other travers- 
ing device. Such mandrels are used for expanding ream- 


ers and analogous tools, and they are usually driven by a 
pulley-and-belt mechanism. 


Flowering Plant of Mandrake 
(Mandragora oficinalis). 


norous incantations, as a 
to an old fancy the mandrake 
e ground, The resemblance 
to the human body is proba- 

tion, as well as of the repute 


days of wheat harvest, and 
, and brought them unto his 


mandrel (man‘drel), v. t [< mandrel, n.] To 


operate upon with mandrels, as a bronze gun. 
This is done by driving steel mandrels of gradually in- 
creasing size through the bore, whereby the strength of 
the gun is greatly increased, the limit of elasticity being 
in some cases nearly or quite doubled. 


/ Imandrel-lathe (man’drel-lapm), n. 
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mandrel-collar (man’drel-kol’ är), n. A col- 
lar formed on the mandrel of a lathe, against 
which the chucks, face-plates, ete., abut square- 
ly when screwed upon the mandrel-nose. 

mandrel-frame (man/’drel-frim), n. A frame 
or head-stock secured by bolts to the end of a 
lathe-bed to support the mandrel, 

A lathe 

adapted for turning long work and hollow work. 

It is so designed that the material for hollow work can 

be clasped by a chuck on the end of the mandrel in the 


head-stock. “Long work is supported in the lathe by the 
head and tail centers. E. H. Knight. 


mandrel-nose (man’drel-nōz), n. The inner 
end of a Jathe-mandrel, upon which a serew- 
thread is formed for receiving and holding face- 
plates, chucks, ete. 

mandrel-screw (man‘drel-skré), n. The screw 
on the mandrel-nose to which chucks, face- 
plates, etc., are fitted, and by which they are 
attached to the mandrel. 

mandril, x. See mandrel. 

mandrili (man‘dril), n. [= F. mandrill = Sp. 
mandril = It. mandrillo, a mandrill; said to be 
from a native W. African name. If this form is 
original, the form drill in same sense is due to a 
false division of the word, as if < E. man + drill: 
see drillt, If drillis original, the form mandrill 
is an E. compound, and the F. Sp. It. forms are 
from E.] A kind of baboon; the great blue- 
faced or rib-nosed baboon; the hog-ape, Cyno- 
cephalus maimon or mormon, the largest and 
most formidable; ferocious, and hideous of ba- 


boons. The canine teeth are of enormons size, causing 
a protuberance of the cheeks, which are naked and fan- 
tastically striped with brilliant colors. The ischial cal- 
losities are of great size and bright-red color. The animal 
is often seen in captivity. The mandrills are natives of 
the western coast of Africa, where they associate in large 
troops, which are the terror of the negroes. They often 
plunder villages and cultivated fields with impunity. See 
cut under baboon. 


manducable (man’di-ka-bl),¢. [=F.Sp. man- 
ducable, < L. as if *manducabilis, < manducare, 
chew: see manducate.| Capable of being man- 
dueated or chewed; fit to be eaten. 
If tangible by his fingers, why not by his teeth —that is, 
manducable? Loleridge. 
manducate (man’di-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
manducated, ppr. manducating. {< L. mandu- 
catus, pp. of manducare (> It. manducare = Sp. 
Pg. manducar, chew, = F. manger, > E. mange, 
eat), chew, masticate, eat by chewing, a length- 
ened form of mandere, chew: see mandible, 
mange, cte.) To masticate; chew. 
It is gravel in the teeth, and aman must drink the blood 


of his own gums when he manducates such unwholesome, 
such unpleasant fruit. 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 719. 
manducation (man-di-ka’shon), x. [= F. man- 
ducation = Sp. manducacion, < LL. manduea- 
tto(n-), a chewing, < L. manducare, chew: see 
manducate.| The act or process of biting or 
chewing; mastication. 
After the manducation of the paschal lamb, it was the 
custom of the nation to sit down to a second supper. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 290. 


The sum, then, of Archbishop Cranmer’s doctrine on 
this head is: 1. That John vi. is not to be interpreted of 
oral manducation in the sacrament. 


Waterland, Works, VII. 141. 
manducatory (man’du-ka-to+i), a. [< mandu- 
cate + -ory.] Pertaining to or employed in 
chewing; in entom., specifically, having a man- 
dibulate form for eating. 
manducus (man-di‘kus), n. [L.,a glutton, a 
chewer, esp. as in def., < mandere, chew: see 
manducate.| In Rom. antiq., a comic character 
of Italie origin, wearing a mask with gaping 
jaws set with great teeth, which were made to 
clash against each other. This personage figured 
in various public processions as well as in comedies on the 


stage, and served Roman mothers as a bi 
of childish misconduct. 


mandyas (man‘di-as), n. C f 
dta, a woolen cloak, LGr. as in def.; said to be 
of Pers. origin.] Inthe Gr. Ch., a kind of large 
and loose mantle, resembling a cope, fastened 
at the throat and sometimes at the lower cor- 
ners also, and reaching almost to the feet. 
It is worn by monks and nuns, by archimandrites, and 
at times by bishops who were regularly appointed from 
the monastic orders. The mandyas of a prelate has wavy 
stripes upon it, while that of an archimandrite is plain. 


Mandy Thursdayt. Same as Maundy Thursday 


(which see, under maundy). 
mane (man), n. [< ME. mane, mayne, < AS. 


*manu (not recorded, but indicated by the 
cognate forms, and by the derivs. “gemane, ge- 
maned, and mene = OS. meni = OHG. 


mone, 


man-eater (man’é’tér), n. 


[< Gr. wavdiac, uav-. 


man-engine 
= MD. mane, D. maan, manen = OHG, mana, 
MHG. mane, man, G. mane, now cmo 
mähne = Icel. min=Syw. Dan. man, mane (ef. 
deriv. Icel. makki = Sw. Dan. manke, the 
per part of a horse’s neck); orig. prob. simply 
‘neck’; = W. mun, neck (> myngen, mane), 
= Ir. muin, neck (> muince, coliax), = 
manyd, the nape of the neck, = Gr. dial. pávror, 
udvoc, pGvvoc, a necklace, pavvdkcov, eee, s 
necklace; cf. L, monile, æ nekaa l ong 
hair growing on the neck and neighboring parts 
of some animals, as the horse, lion, ete., as dis- 
tinguished from the shorter hair elsewhere. 
When, as in the horse, it grows on the middle line of the 
back of the neck, the mane commonly falls on one sid 
but it may be stiff and erect. In the lion the tong ani 
shaggy mane covers the whole neck and part of the fore 
quarters. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide; 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, ” 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, l. 298, 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed, 
Scott, L. of L. ML, i 23. 
Maggie . . . looked over the hook, eagerly selzing one 
corner and tossing back her mane. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Flosa, {. 3. 


1. A cannibal.— 
2. In India. a tiger that has acquired a taste 
for human flesh; a tiger supposed or known to 
have a special propensity for killing and eating 
human beings. he name is sometimes ex- 
tended to the lion and the hyena, on the same 
supposition. 


The regular man-eater is generally an old tiger whose 
vigour is passed, and whose teeth are worn and defective; 
it takes up its abode in the neighbourhood of a village, the 
population of which it finds an casier prey than the larger 
or wilder animals. W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 348, 
8. One of several kinds of large sharks sup- 
posed to be specially formidable to man; spe- 
cifically, Carcharodon rondeleti, a very large 
shark of the family Lamwnide. This shark has 
straight narrow triangular teeth, very, slightly serrated or 
crenulated, in both jaws. The body is stout and insiform, 
witha pointed snout; there are two dorsal fing, one larg 
between the pectorals and the ventrals, the other small and 
posterior; the anal fin is like the second dorsal: the caudal 
tin is crescentiform; and there are five branchial apertures, 
all in front of the pectorals. It has been found 40 feet 
long, though it averages so much less that 13 feet is a 
good size. Itisa shark of the high seas, found in nearly 
all tropical waters, frequently passing a considerable dis- 
tance both northward and southward, Teeth much like 3 
those of the living species have been found in the Pliocene 
and Miocene deposits, as well as in the ooze of the Pacific © 
Crea indicating individuals that must have been about 80 x 
eet long. : : 
4, The dobson or hellgrammite. (Local. U. SA 
mane-comb (mān'kõm), n. A comb for comb- 
ing a horse’s mane and tail. wy 


A third class of the street-sellers of tools are the vendors z 
of curry-combs and brushes, mane-combs, scrapers, and TEEN 
clipping instruments. 2 ; 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 400. 
maned (mand),a. [¢ mane + -ed2.) 1. Having 
a mane, as a horse or lion; jnbate. i 


He said, and to his chariot joined his steeds 
Swift, brazen-hoofed, and maned with wa: 


old. 
ae In her., same as cringd.— Maned ; T, S 
Myrmecophaga jubata.— Maned fruit-bat, Pteropus ju- É 
batus, a native of the Philippine Islands. s fe 


manége(ma-nazh’),n.anda. [<F. manége=Sp. 


Pg. tineo, < It. maneggio, the handling or trai 
ing of a horse, riding, a riding-school: see m 
age,n.] I. n. 1. The art of breaking, traii 
andriding horses; the art of horsemanship.— 
Aschool for training horses and teaching hon 
manship. 

IL a. Managed: said of a horse. 


I sent my black manege horse and furniture with 
friend to his Matie then af Oxford. 7 EE: 


f ‘and lowering mi 
pe 
e tthe n 
downward, lik 2 


menni = Icel, men, a necklace) = OFries, mona A x 


man-engine 


interruption, the fixed platforms on one side of the shaft 
Doing reserved for men ascending, and those on the other 
side for men descending, each man stepping on his proper 
platform on the reciprocating rod as it is vacated, at the 
moment of rest between the strokes, by the man who is 
traveling in the opposite direction, This is the form of 
man-engine used in Cornwall. That employed in tho 
Harz mines (where the method originated) is the ‘‘dou- 
le-rod engine,” with two rods moving up and down alter- 
nately in opposite directions. This contrivance corre- 
sponds to a ladder with movable steps the miner having 
nothing to do but to move slightly sidewise in order to 
place himself on the step which is about to go up or down, 
according as he wishes to ascend or descend. In the 
United States cages, and in some mines man-cars, are used 
instead of man-engines. See man-car. 


manent (ma‘nent). [L., 3d pers. pl. pres. ind. 
of manere, remain: see remain.) ‘They remain 
(on the stage): astage direction. Compare ma- 


net. 
manegi in (man‘e-kin), n. Same as manikin, 4. 
maner}}, n. An obsolete form of manner}, 


maner? 7. Same as mainor. 

maneria (ma-né’ri-ii), n. [ML see manner}.] 
In Gregorian music, a mixed mode—that is, one 
that includes the compass both of an authentic 
and of its plagal mode. Polyphonic music for 
unequal voices is necessarily thus written. See 
model, 7. 

manerialt (ma-né’ri-al),a. An obsolete variant 
of manorial. 

manerlyt, adv. An obsolete form of mannerly. 

manes (mā'nēz), n. pl. [L., prob. < OL. manis, 
manus, good.] 1. In Rom. antiq., the spirits of 
tho dead considered as tutelary divinities of 
their families; the deified shades of the dead, 
according to the belief that the soul continued 
to exist and to have relations with earth after 
the body had perished. Three timesayear a pit called 
the mundus was officially opened in the comitium of the 
Roman Forum, to permit the manes tocome forth. The 
manes were also honored at certain festivals, as the Paren- 
talia and Feralia; oblations were made to them, and the 
flame maintained on the altar of the household was a hom- 
age to them. [In this sense often written with a capital.) 


The most special representatives of ancestor-worship in 
Europe were perhaps the ancient Romans, whose word 
manes has become the recognized name for ancestral dei- 


as images, set them up as household patrons, gratified 
them with offerings and solemn homage, and, counting 
them as or among the infernal gods, inscribed on tombs 


D. M., “Diis Manibus.” 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, IT. 109. 


Hence —2. The spirit of a deceased person, or 
the shades of the dead, whether considered as 
the object of a cult or not. 
Some sages have thought it pious to preserve a certain 
reverence for the manes of their deceased friends. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 181. 
8. By metonymy—(a) The lower world or in- 
fernal regions, as the abode of the manes. (b) 
The punishments imposed in the lower world. 
All have their manes, and those manes bear. 
Dryden, Æneid, vi. 743. 
mane-sheet (man’shet),7. A covering for the 
neck and the top of the head of a horse. 
manet (ma’net). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. 
‘of manere, remain: see remain.| He (or she) 
remains (on the stage): astage direction. Com- 
pare exit. 
Exeunt Philip, Pole, Paget, etc. Manet Mary. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 2. 
manetti (ma-net’i), n. In hort., a variety of 
Tose much used as a dwarf stock in budding. 
‘maneuver, maneuvre, n. and v. See manæu- 


ver. 
manful (man‘fil), a. [< ME. manful; < man + 
-ful.| Having or expressing the spirit of aman; 
manifesting the higher qualities of manhood; 
‘courageous; noble; high-minded. 
Ne grete emprises for to take on honde, 
Shedyng of blode, ne manful hardinesse. 
~ Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight. 


Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 


= Or very foolish. Tennyson, Geraint. — 

= Iy, etc. (see masculine); stout, strong, Vigor- 
Rm ar! ieee ); stout, strong, vigor 
j anA -i), adv. In a manful man- 


eously. 
i nes), n. The quality of 
> ul; boldness; nobleness. 
- aan aan 'fung’gus), n. A plant of the 
A dialectal variant of mong!. 
‘ep. A dialectal (Scotch) form 


ing the folk, 

‘dhim, 
Burns, Halloween. 
.] Ecoles., a case or 
fora processional or 


~ CC-0. 


ties in modern civilized language; they embodied them Ianganesate (mang-ga-né’sat), Na 


manganese (mang-ga-nes’ or -n6z’), 2. 
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other cross when not in use, often of r 

or embroidered. 
mangabey (mang’ga-ba), 

name in Madagascar, by 
neously to a kind of mon 
A monkey of the genus Cel 
there are several species, i 
They are of moderate size and sle 


limbs and tail, and are extremely agile. 
of Cercopit 


ich stuff 


n. [A geographical 
Buffon applied erro- 
key not found there. ] 
»reocebus, of which 
nhabiting Africa. 
nder form, haye long 

The face is more 
hecus (from which 


PO ind m acne t re prominent and 
p s is detached), the eyebrows a! r n £ 
a REST irises eral color is dark or black- 


the eyelids are white. The gen x ) 
ish, The sooty mangabey is C. fuliginosus ; the white-eyed 
mangabey is C. ethiops, in which the crown 18 also white. 
C. collaris has a white collar. In C. albigena the crown 1s 
crested. Also written mangaby. 
mangal, mankal (mang’gal, -kal), n. [Turk. 
mankal, manghal.] A brazier fora charcoal fire 
used in Turkey and throughout the Levant, 
usually of sheet-copper or sheet-brass worked 
into shape by the hammer, and frequently or- 
namented with designs in repoussé work. 
manganapatite (mang-ga-nap’a-tit), n. [<man- 
gan(ese) + apatite] A variety of apatite, un- 
usual in containing manganese. A dark bluish- 
een kind from Branchville in Connecticut af- 
forded 103 per cent. of manganese protoxid. 
manganate (mang’ga-nat), n. [< mangan(ic) st 
-atel.] A compound of manganic acid with a 
base. Also manganesate. : 
mangancolumbite (mang’gan-kd-lum’bit), n. 
[< mangan(ese) + columbite.] A variety of co- 
lumbite in which the iron is largely replaced 


by manganese. 

manganeisen (mang ’ gan-1-' zn), n. [Irreg. < 
mangan(ese) + G. cisen = E. iron.) Ferroman- 
ganese; a combination of the metals iron and 
manganese containing a large percentage (from 
50 to 85 per cent.) of the latter. Itis manufactured 
for use in the Bessemer process, and is an important ad- 
junct to that operation. The object of the addition of the 
manganese at the termination of the “blow ” is the re- 
moval of the oxygen in the iron, without at the same time 
adding carbon and silicon. This yitally important im- 
provement of the Bessemer process is due to the Scotch 
metallurgist R. F. Mushet. See steel and spiegel. 

[< manga- 


nese + -atel.] Same as manganate. 

Eas 
manganèse (> Sp. Pg. manganesa = It. manga- 
nese), < NL. manganesium, an arbitrarily altered 
form of magnesium, aname first givento this met- 
al, but now used for a different metal: see mag- 
nesium.] Chemical symbol, Mn; atomic weight, 
55. A metal having a remarkable affinity for, 
and in some respects a close resemblance to, 
iron, of which it is an extremely frequent asso- 
ciate. It differs from iron, however, in that it is not 
used at all by itself in the arts, although of great interest 
and importance as connected with the manufacture of 
iron, and as modifying by its presence in small quantity 
the character of the productobtained. Theuseofthe black 
oxid of manganese for removing the coloring matters from 
glass was known to theancients, and is mentioned by Pliny, 
butthe nature of the material thus used was not understood 
until quite modern times. This ignorance was shown in 
the confusion of the oxid of manganese with the magnetic 
oxid of iron, the lodestone (Latin magnes and magnesius 
lapis), and the former was called magnesia by chemists 
in the middle ages, apparently in conformity with Pliny’s 
idea of a dual (masculine and feminine) nature in some 
metals, manganese not having the attractive power of the 
magnet, and being on that account considered feminine. 
Other variants (in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
of the name of the ore used by glass-makers were magno- 
sia, mangadesum, and manganensis. After what we now 
call magnesia had received the name of magnesia alba, ap- 
parently from the idea that this substance was in some 
way related to the oxid of manganese, the latter began to be 
called magnesia nigra. From the middleof the eighteenth 
century the combinations of manganese were studied by 
various chemists, and finally, in 1774, the metal manga- 
nese was isolated by Gahn, but for years there was much 
confusion in regard to its specific name, and it was not 
until after the beginning of the present century that the 
name manganese (mangan in German) began to be gen- 
erally adopted. The Latin termination in -um (manga- 
nesium) is rarely used in modern technical works. This 
metal has never been found native. As eliminated from 
its ores by chemical processes, it is grayish-white in color, 
resembling cast-iron, but varying considerably in hardness 
and luster according to the nature of the methods by 
which it was obtained. It is very hard and brittle, and 
has a specific gravity of about 8. It oxidizes rapidly on 
exposure tothe air. Manganese resembles iron in that its 
ores are widely diffused, and differs from that metal re- 
markably in the fact that, on the whole, its ores are only 
rarely found in considerable quantity in any one locality, 
while those of iron exist inabundance in many regions, The 
important ores of manganese are all oxids, and of these the 
peroxid (pyrolusite), called in commerce the black oxid of 
manganese, or simply manganese, is the most valuable 
and important. Other manganiferous minerals (all ox- 
ids) are braunite, hausmannite, psilomelane, and various 
earthy mixtures called bog-manganese, wad, cupreous man- 
ganese, etc. Practically, the ore called manganese in com- 


- merce is a mixture of various oxids, different samples dif- 


fering greatly in value, which value has to be determined 
by chemical analysis. "The ores and salts of ATT 
are of very considerable importance in chemical manufac- 
tures, both as bleaching and oxidizing reagents. The na- 
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manganous 


ture and importance of this metal in th 
iron and steel will be found indicated unpa factu 
spiegel.—Earthy manganese, See wad.—Gr steu 


Te of 
and 


anese ore. Same as manganite,— 

oe alloy said to be composed of palin nanese 0; ae 
addition of manganese. Ithas the color of ee With ie 
its fracture resembles that of fine-grained stoa Petal ang 
to equal or excel in tenacity bar-iron of medi i is said 
It has been manufactured in England, but ena qualit 

into general use.— Manganese brown ae not ame 
ete. Sec brown, ctc.— Manganese copper, 6 20let, 
manganese bronze.— Manganese epidote, pica? an 
See epidote and piedmontite.—Manganesge Diedmontite 
sartite. See garnetl.— Manganese spar rhoy? Spes. 
Red manganese, 2 mineral usually of a ro; nodonite, 
Thodochrosite.— Red oxid Se-red color. 


compound of manganese and oxjeta wie 0, 
formed by exposing the peroxid or sesquioxid t y be 
heat. It occurs native as hausmannite.— +0 a White 
ganese, an ore of manganese; manganese carbonat ancs 

manganese-glaze (mang-ga-nés’elg,) p> 
dark-gray or jet-black glaze, the color; 
is given by manganese. 

manganesian (mang-ga-ne’si-an), a. 
ganese + -ian.] Pertaining to Tanga 
sisting of manganese; containing ı 
or characterized by its presence.” 

manganesic (mang-ga-ne’sik), a. 
+ -ic.] Same as manganic. 

manganesium (mang-ga-ne’si-um), n. 
see manganese.] Same as manganese, 

manganetic (mang-ga-net’ik), a. 
n(ese) + -ctic, as in magnetic.] Same 
niferous. : 

manganhedenbergite (mang-gan-hed’en-pa 
git), n. [< mangan(ese) Za hedenbergite.] A op 
riety of hedenbergite containing a relativi 
largo amount of manganese, found in Swede y 

manganic (mang-gan‘ik), a. [< mangan(ese) + 


; 
304) a 
a 


), n. 
of which 


: [< man. 
nese: ¢ 

3 CON- 
manganese, 


[< man ganese 


(NL: 
[Raro.] 
K manga- 
as manga- 


55 
-ic.] Containing manganese: in chemistry, s 
cifically applied to compounds in which esch 
manganese atom is regarded as quadrivalent 
Also manganesic.—Manganic acid, HoMn0,, an a id 
which is not known in the free state. Manganates of the 
alkalis are formed when manganese dioxid is heated with 
an alkali carbonate or nitrate. They have a green color 
and readily decompose, forming permanganate and man. 
ganese dioxid. The crude alkali manganate was formerly 
called chameleon mineral, from the property which its sọ- 
lution has of passing rapidly through several shades of col- 
or, occasioned by changes in its state of oxidation. Man. 
ganic oxid, Mno0z, or manganese sesquioxid, is the min. 
eral braunite. 

manganiferous (mang-ga-nif’e-rus), a. [KNL. 
manganium + L. ferre =E. bearl.] Containing 
or carrying manganese: as, a manganiferous 
garnet. Also manganetic. 

These higher manganiferous irons show little or no mag- 
netic action. C. R. Alder Wright, Encyc. Brit., XII. 350. 

manganite (mang’ga-nit),. [< mangan(ese) + 
-ite2.] A hydrated oxid of manganese occur- 
ring in orthorhombic erystals of a steel-gray or 
jron-black color and brilliant luster, also in 
masses having a columnar structure. It is often 
altered, by loss of water, to pyrolusite. Also 
called gray manganese ore. 

manganium (mang-ea’ni-um), n. [NL., short 
for manganesium.] Same as manganese. 

manganccalcite (mang’ga-nd-kal’sit), n IK 
mangan(ese) + calcite:| A variety of calcite 
containing manganese carbonate. A 

: = t. 
manganomagnetite (mang’ga-no-mag ne-tit), 
n. [< mangan(ese) + magnetite. ] A variety 
of magnetite containing considerable manga- 
nese. 

manganophyllite (mang’ga-nọ-fil'It), 1. [K 
mangan(ese) + Gr. dbAdov, leaf, + -ite2.] s 
manganiferous mica occurring in thin reddis 
scales at several localities in Sweden. _ 

manganosiderite (mang ” ga-nd-sid’e zit), 
[< mangan(ese) + siderite] A carbonate E 
manganese and iron, intermediate petwee 
rhodochrosite and siderite. ‘tip 

manganosite (mang-ga-nosit), n. [¢ Ma 
gan(ese) + -ose (2) + -ite2.] Manganese Pig- 
toxid, a mineral occurring in regu ar o aye 
drons of an emerald-green color, found at 8 
eral localities in Sweden. a2 [£ 

manganostibiite (mang” ga-no-stib‘iat), Timo- 
mangan(ese) + stibi(um) + ped- 
niate of manganese, occurring in plack em 
ded grains at Nordmark in Sweden. , 

manganotantalite (mang’ga-nọ-tan't 
[< mangan(ese) + tantalite.] A variety 0 
talite in which the iron is largely replat 
manganese. The manganotantalite first Kay 
from the Ural, and had the crystalline form of o 
columbite. A massive manganesian tantalite from 
is distinguished as mangantantalite. 

manganous (mang’ga-nus), 4. 

+ -ous.] Containing manganese: 1. 
try, specifically applied to compounds 1 in 
each manganese atom is regarded as B3 


manganous 
maximum quantivalence of two. 
manganic, 
By exposing 
of air, it takes up another atom of oxygen, 
Science, XIN, 26 
mangcorn (maug’kérn), n. [Also MONGJ-COTN 
mung-corn, muncorn, < ME. “man 
corn (=G. mangkorn); < mangl, 
A mixture of wheat and rye ar 
of grain; a crop of several 
grown together. [Eng.] 
mangelt, v. t. 
mangier, F. 
giare, eat, < 
vour: see manducate. Cf. manchi 
mounch, munch, other forms of the s 
To eat. 
3c haue manged 
gow be syke. 
mange? (mānj), n. [Early 
duced to mange (whence 
mange? + -y1),< OF., manger 
menjue, iteh, also ea 
eaten, food eaten ( 
*manducata, f 
(ef. OF. mangeison, mangeson 
F. demangeaison, itch), 
LL. cat, devour 
CL. mangy, n.] 
affection of brute 
resembling the itch, and cau 
in the skin of various acar 
mange-mite. The 
some similar 
sitic origin. 
mange-insect (mānj’in” sekt), n. 
mange-mite. 
Mangelia (man-ja’li-i), n. See Mangilia. 
mangel-wurzel (mang’ gl-wér’zl), n. [< G. 
mangelwurzel, prop. mangoldwurzel, ‘beet-root,’ 
< mangold, MHG. mangolt, beet (origin uncer- 
tain; > It. manigoldo = Slav. malgot), + wurzel, 
MHG. wurzel, OHG. wurzala (=D. wortel, root), 
< wurz, a plant, MHG. also root, = E. wort: see 
wortl,] A variety of beet, Beta vulgaris macro- 
rhiza, producing a larger and coarser root than 
the garden-hbeet, which is extensively culti- 
vated as food for eattle. 
mange-mite (minj’mit),x. Amite whose pres- 
ence causes the mange, as Demodexr Solliculo- 
rum; any one of the Demodicide. 
manger (min‘jér), n. [< ME. *mangeoure, man- 
jowre, manjure, manjore, < OF. mangeoire, man- 
geure, manjure, maingeure, F. mangeoire (Ge 
manjadoira), < ML. *manducatoria (ef. equiv. 
manducarium, a bag for oats, a horse’s nose- 
bag), a manger, lit. an eating-place, < L. mandu- 
care, chew, eat, > OF. mangier, F. manger, eat: 
see mangel.] 1. A trough or box in which is 
laid-for horses or cattle such food as oats, bran, 
roots, or the like (hay being generally placed in 
a rack above the manger); the receptacle from 


which horses or cattle eat in a stable or cow- 
house. 


» maunch 


mod. E. mangy re 


te, mangue, manjue, 


And she; . . laid him in a manger, because there was 
no room for them in the inn. Luke ii. 7. 


A churlish cur got into a manger, and there lay growling 
to keep the horses from their provender. 


Sir R. L' Estrange. 
2. Naut., a small space at the forward end of 
the deck, divided off by a combing (called the 
manger-board), just back of the hawse-holes, to 
prevent the entrance of water through the lat- 
ter when the after part of the deck is flooded. 
—Dog in the manger. See dog.— Living at heck and 
manger. See hecki. 
manger-board (man’jér-bord), n. A board or 
busshead on a ship’s deck that separates the 
manger from the after part of the deck. 
mangering}, n. [Cf. mong1.] Uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 
The simple people might be brought in a mangering of 
their faith, and stand in doubt whom they might believe. 
Philpot, Works, p. 315. (Halliwell) 
mangeryt, n. [ME., also mangerie, maungerie, 
< OF. mangerie, eating, feasting, < manger, eat: 
see mangel.] The act of eating; a feast; food. 
eeld his mangerye. 
Al the whil that Gamelyn hee! pis ae Gonna tee 
Mangifera (man-jif’e-ri), n. [NL. (Linneus), 
< mete A L. ferre = E. bearl.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the natu- 
ral order Anacardiacea, the cashew family, and 
type of the tribe Mangiferee, having the ovule 
ascending above the base of the cell, and the 


sepals and petals not increasing after the flower mangle? (mang’gl), n. [< D. mangel = 


has expanded. They are tropical trees with simple, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Compare 


the manganous oxide to a strong cnrrent 


gcorn, mong- 
mong, + corni.) 
ad other species 
Species of grain 


[< ME. mangen, maungen, < OF. 
manger = Sp. Pg. manjar = It. man- 
L. manducare, chew, LL. eat, de- 


ame word. | 


[var. maunged] oucre muche, that maketh 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 272. 


the adj. mangy, < 


iting, voracity, also what is 
= Pg. manjua, food), < ML. 
+, manducatus, m., what is eaten 
, also demangeison, 
< L. manducare, chew, 
(> OF. manger, eat): see mangel. 
A skin-disease or cutaneous 
s, as the dog, horse, cattle, ete., 
sed by the presence 

‘ines, especially the 
term is loosely extended to 
affections, whether or not of para- 


Same as 
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es, and polygamodincious flowers, 
which are small, pinkish or yellowish, and grow in much- 


branched panicles. The fruit is a fleshy drupe, fibrous 
within, and usually with more or less of a turpentine fla- 
vor. There are about 30 species, natives of tropical Asia. 


entire, coriaceous leav 


1L 
ty 


? 


? 


Flowering Branch of Mango-tree (Mangifera Indica). 
a, a flower; 6, part of the inflorescence; c, the pistil; d, the fruit; e, 
the seed. 


The mango, M. Indica, grows abundantly in India, and is 
cultivated in many other tropical countries for its edible 
fruits, which are very highly esteemed. There are agreat 
many varieties, differing in the flavor, size, and shape of 
the fruit. The unripe fruits are much used in India in 
conserves and pickles, in which latter state they are fre- 
quently exported; the ripe fruits, also, are much eaten. 
Various parts of the tree are used in medicine. 


Mangiferee (man-ji-fé’ré-é), n. pl. [NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1883), < Mangifera + -ee.] A tribe of plants 
of the natural order Anacardiacee, the cashew 
family, embracing 7 genera, of which Mangi- 
fera is the type, and about 160 species, all na- 


tives of the tropics. The tribe is characterized by 
simple leaves, and by the ovule being suspended from a 
funiculus that rises from the base of the cell. 


angilia (man-jil’i-i),n. [NL. (Lovén, 1846), 
orig. Mangelia (Risso, 1826); also Man- 
zelia (Audouin, 1827); from the name 
of Mangili, an Italian naturalist.] 
he typical genus of Mangiliine. 
Mangiliine (man-jil-i-i’né), n. pl. 
(NL., < Mangilia + -ine.] A subfam- 
ily of pleurotomoid gastropods, typified 
by the genus Mangilia, and character- sangitia 

ized by absence of an operculum. 
Mangilyt (man’ji-li), adv. In a mangy 

manner; meanly. [Rare.] 
Oh, this sounds mangily, 

Poorly, and scurvily, in a soldier's mouth. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, ii. 3. 


Imanginess (man’ji-nes), n. The condition of 


emg mangy; scabbiness; infection with the 
mange. 
mangle! (mang’gl), v. t.; pret. and pp. mangled, 
ppr. mangling. [Early mod. E. also mangil ; 
ME. mangelen, as if for *mankelen, freq. of 
manken, mutilate; mixed with ML. mangulare 
for *manculare, mangle; ef. D. OF. mangonner, 


mangle. Cf. mangelen, OHG. mangolon, manko- 
lon, MHG. mangelen, G. man 


geln, Dan. mangle, 
be wanting, lack, freq. of OHG. mangon, men- 


gen, be wanting, lack: see mankl. The relations 
of these forms are somewhat uncertain.] 1. 
To cut and slash or tear at random; wound jag- 
gedly or by numerous cuts; hack; lacerate ; 
disfigure by cutting, hacking, tearing, or crush- 
ing: applied chiefly to the cutting of flesh. 
The cristin neuer cessed to kille and to sle, and man- 
geled alle that thei myght take. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 445. 


Imangle a thing, I disfygure it with cuttyng of it in 
peces or without order. Jemangonne. . . and je mutille. 


You have mangya this meate horrybly, it is nat to sette 
afore no honest men (nul homme de bien) nowe. 7 
Palsgrave, quoted in Babees Book (Œ. E. T. S.) ii. 99. 
Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 4. 41. 
2. Figuratively, to destroy the symmetry or 
completeness of; mutilate; mar through igno- 
rance, bungling, or malice. 
s Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become ‘t. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 158. 
The pagans paint him and mangle him after a thousand 
fashions. 
The organ-part was thoroughly mangled. 


The Atheneum, Feb. 25, 1882. 
=Syn. Maim, ete. See mutilate. 
MLG. 


mangel- (in comp.) = G. mangel, mandel = Sw. 


? 


Tentata. mangle-wheel (mang’gl-hwél), n. 
or foul Constructed that a reciprocat 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 301." 


mangona 

mangel = Dan. mangle- {in comp., (ef. Pol. ma- 
giel z Bohem. magl 2 Little Russ. mahel = Lith. 
mangalis = Hung. mangorlo, < G.), a mangle, 
dim. (due perhaps in part to the OF. mangonel, 

E. mangonel) of a form represented by G. mange, 
amangle, MAG. mange, a machine for smoothing 
linen, a war-engine, = leel. mangi, a mangonel, 
= It. mangano, a machine for smoothing linen, 
a war-engine, < ML. mangonum, mangona, man- 
go(n-), a war-engine for throwing stones, ete., < 
Gr, páyyavov, a war-engine for throwing stones, 
the axis of a pulley, a bolt, a hunting-net, ete... 
also a means of charming or bewitching (a 
philter, drug, ete.). Cf. mangonel, mangonize.) 
A machine for smoothing fabrics or house- 
hold articles of linen or cotton, as sheets, table- 
cloths, ae De and towels. As formerly made, it 


consisted of an oblong rectangular wooden chest which 
rested upon two cylinders. 


stones to make it press with sufficient force upon the cyl- 
inders, and was moved backward and forward by means 


of a wheel and pinion, the rollers being thus made to pass 
over and thoroughly press the articles spread on a polished 
table underneath. Mangles of this construction have, 
however, been generally superseded by manglea which 


act in the manner of a calender or a clothes-wringer, the 
cloth to be smoothed being passed between one or more 
pairs of rollers. 


mangle? (mang’gl), v. t.; pret. 
gled, ppr. mangling. [= D. MLG. mangelen = 
G. mangeln = Sw. mangla = Dan. mang le, man- 
gle; from the noun.] To smooth with a man- 
gle; calender. 

mangle-bark (mang’gl-birk),n. [< NL. man- 
gle (see mangrove) + bark2.) Same as man- 
grove-bark., 

Mangle bark is principally used in tanning leather. 
U.S. Cons. Rep., No. lix. (1885), p. 268. 

mangler! (mang’glér),n. [< mangle] +-erl,] 1. 
One who mangles or tears in cutting; one who 
mars, mutilates, or disfigures. 

Coarse manglers of the human face divine, 

Paint on. Tickell, To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
2. A machine for chopping meat for cooking; 
a meat-chopper or -masticator. 

mangler? (mang’glér), n. [= D. mangelaar 
= Sw. manglare; as mangle2 + -erl.) One 
who uses a mangle. 

mangle-rack (mang’¢l-rak), n. A rack hav- 
ing teeth on opposite sides, engaged by a pin- 
ion which meshes with the opposite sides al- 
ternately. The continuous rotatory motion of the pin- 
ion is by this device converted into a reciprocating mo- 
tion, as in some forms of clothes-mangle. E. H. Knight. 

A wheelso 

ing rotatory mo- 

tion is communicated to it by a pinion which 
rotates continuously. 

Mango (mang’g6), n.; pl. mangos or mangoes. 
[= F. mangue = Sp. mango = Pg. manga , mango 
(manguier, the tree), < Malay mañgga, the man- 
go (fruit).] 1. The luscious, slightly acid fruit 
of the mango-tree, in shape and appearance 
somewhat resembling the plantain e Man- 
gifera. 

The mango is certainly the king of fruit. Its flavour 

a combination of apricot and pineapple. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I, xiv. 

2. The tree that produces mangos. 

Sheltered by a drooping mango, whose rich clusters of 
purple and orange fruit hung in aang Seon tofon 
and hands. Lady Brassey, Voyage of 5 nbeam, L xiv. 
3. A small green melon pickled in imitation of 
pickled mangos.—4. A certain humming-bird, 


Lampornis mango.— Mango-ginger. See Curcuma, 
2, ane ginger!.— Mountain mango, Clusia Jara of Ja- 


maica, 
mango-bird (mang’go-bérd), n. A kind of In- 
(Sykes), of a yel- 


dian oriole, Oriolus kundoo 
the common oriole 


the chest was loaded with 


and pp. man- 


is 


low color, closely related to 
of Europe. 


The mango-bird glances through the 
early morning announces his beautifu 


ing a but unwelcome 
presence with his merle-melody, 


der, 
the Bay of Ben 


ves, and in the 


mangonel 


mangonelt (mang’g6-nel), n. [Also manganel; 
< . mangonel, manganel, mangunel, magnel, 


gona, an engine for throwing stones: see man- 
gle2.] A military engine formerly used for 
throwing stones, ete. 

Sette Mahon at the mangonel and mulle-stones throweth, 


With crokes and with kalketrappes a-cloye we hem 
echone! Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 295. 


Mid mangenels & ginnes hor either to other caste. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 566. 


Withoute stroke, it mot be take, 


Of trepeget or mangonel. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6279. 


The Tay engines of outlandish birth, 
Couched like a king each on its bank of earth— 
Arbalist, manganel, and catapult. Browning, Sordello. 
mangonismt (mang’g6-nizm),n. [< mangon(ize) 
+ <ism.] The art of mangonizing, or of setting 
off worthless or poor things to advantage. 

Let gentlemen and ladies who are curious trust little 
by mangonisme, insuccations, or medicine, to alter the 
species, or indeed the forms and shapes of flowers con- 

derably. Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, March. 

mangonist} (mang’go-nist), n. [< mangon(ize) 
+-ist.] 1. One who mangonizes, or furbishes 
up worthless articles for sale. 
The mangonist doth feed and graith his horse. 
Money Masters all Things (1698), p. 77. (Encyc. Dict.) 
2. A strumpet. 
F One who sels humane flesh —a mangonist ! 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, i. 1. 
mangonizet (mang ’g0-niz), v. t. [< L. mango- 
nizare, furbish up for sale, < mango(n-), a dealer 
in slaves or wares who furbishes them up for 
sale, a furbisher, polisher, < Gr. payyavov, æ 
means of charming or bewitching (or deceiv- 
ing): see mangle2.| 1, To polish or furbish up 
in order to set off to advantage. 


Malay mangusta, mangis.] The impor- 
ical fruit-tree Garcinia Mangostana; 
duct. Occasionally written mango- 


magnal, < OF. mangonel, mangoneal, F, mangon- 
neau = Pr.manganel== It. manganella, < ML. man- 
goncllus, a mangonel, dim. of mangonum, man- 
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dense tree with astringent fruit, 
Indies. : F : 
mango-tree (mang’go-tre), n. Mangifera Indi- 
ca. See Mangifera and mango. 
mangrove (mang’ grov), n. (Formerly also 
mangrowe (1670); appar. an altered form, sIm- 
ulating E. grove, of “mango, Or some similar 
form (ef. F. manglier, Sp. mangle, NL. mangle, 
mangrove) of Malay manggi-mangg?, man grove. ] 
1. A tree of the genus Rhizophora, chiefly 
R. mucronata (R. Mangle), the common man- 
grove, abounding on tropical shores in both 
hemispheres. Itis a low tree of most singular habit, 
remarkable for a copious development of adventitious 
roots, which arch out from the lower part of the trunk, 
and at length descend from the branches; it is peculiar 
also in that its seed germinates in the fruit, sending down 
its radicle into the mud, sometimes a distance of sev- 
eral feet, before detachment from the parent. By these 
means the mangrove spreads thickly over the tidal mud, 
forming impenetrable and highly malarial bogs, hun- 
dreds of miles in length. The wood is yaluable for fuel, 
for piles, etc., and is susceptible of a beautiful polish. 
The astringent bark is useful in medicine and for tanning. 
The fruit is of a dry and coriaceous texture. See cut in 
preceding column. Ta a 3 
2. Another plant of similar habit, especially 
a plant of the genus Avicennia. They are lit- 
toral trees, widely diffused in the tropics, throwing out a 
tangled mass of arching roots above ground, and sending 
up abundant asparagus-like shoots from the underground 
roots. The seed also germinates as it ripens. A. ofici- 
nalis (including A. tomentosa), called white mangrove, ex- 
tends to Australia and New Zealand, the manawa of the 
Maoris, mistakenly reported to yield an aromatic gum. 
A. nitida of tropical America and Africa is the black or 
olive mangrove. See blackwood, 3. 
3. In zoöl., the mango-fish.— Red mangrove, 2 
Guiana form or name of the common mangroye.— ite 
m: ove. See def. 2; also, the white buttonwood 
which see).— Zaragoza mangrove, Conocarpus erecta. 
ee buttonwood, 1. = 
mangrove-bark (mang’ grov-biirk), n. The bark 
of the common mangrove, of Avicennia ofici- 
nalis, and of several similar East Indian trees, 
yaluable for tanning. Also mangle-bark. 
mangrove-cuckoo (mang’ grov-kt x76), n. An 
American tree-cuckoo, Coccyzus seniculus or C. 
minor, found in Florida and some of the West 
Tndian islands: so called from frequenting man- 
oves. Tt resembles the common C. americanus, and is 
of about the same size, but the under parts are pale orange- 
brown instead of white, and the auriculars are dusky. See 
Coccyzine. % 
mangrove-hen (mang'grõy-hen), n. The com- 
mon salt-water marsh-hen or clapper-rail, Ral- 
lus longirostris or R. crepitans. [West Tndies.] 
mangrove-snapper (mang’ grov-snap”ér), 2. 
The bastard snapper, Lutjanus Calon ep ietee) 
aurorubens, a sparoid fish of the West Indies 


and northward to South Carolina. It is about a 
foot long, and of a vermilion or rosy hue in different parts, 
with irregular yellow spots on the sides. This fish tech- 
nically differs from other snappers of the same genus in 
haying a diamond-shaped patch of vomerine teeth and 
feeble canines. See snapper. 

e (mange), n. [African (?).] Aviverrine 
ped of Africa, Crossarchus obscurus,about 


common Ín the East 


ma: 
qua 


wag Mangue (era). 
19 inches long, of a nearly uniform dark-brown 
er on the head, the feet blackish, and 
and slender. : 
( -eus ti),2. [NL. (Cuvier), after 
F. mangouste: seemongoose.| A genericname of 
ichneumons or mongooses: same as Herpestes. 


)  mangyt (man‘ji), n. See mange2, n. 


“whose 7 ts 

Stapytion, Juvenal, E42. (neye. Dict.) 

(man‘ji), a. [K mange?, n., + -y1.] In- 
the mange; scabby; hence, unti- 


haggy, as if from mange. 


mania 
man-hater Qvan'bä/tèr), n. 1, ait 
mankind: & misanthrope, 10 hateg 

What will they do then, in the name ry 

what will these man-hatera yel witha 
mischief do? Milton, C hurch-Governmey 

2. One who hates the male sex. 

Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed maz 
properly speaking, 2 philos et enraged ware or, More 
half of mankind. Goldsmith, Polite I eee than 
4 arnin í 
manheadt (man‘hed), n, [Early mod. E nn 
hed; < ME. manhede = MLG. maänhkai aa man. 
manaheil, MHG. manheit, G. mannheit- OHG, 
+ -head.| 1. The state of being hum mam 
man nature; humanity. Ns hue 
The high Physicion, our Blessed Sauiour C 
holy Manhed God ordeined for our necessitie 
Sir T. More, Cunfort against 
2. Manhood; virility. 


Thou mayst, syn thou hast wysdom an 1 
Assemblen al the folk of oure yee manhede, 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale 


Sone, y schal thee schewe— now tak 
And of suche maners thee cai =e 
Bi whiche thou schalt come to mankede 
To wordli worschip, and to weelfare. ° 
Babees Book (E. E. T, S.) p. 3 
manheim (man‘him ) n. A brass alloy i k 
pling gold. See Mannheim gold, under ane 
manhole (man’hol), n. 1. A hole throu 
which a man may enter a sewer, drain ough 
pool, or the like, for cleaning or repairin OSS- 
steam-boilers, hot-water tanks, keirs BA ua 
hole formed in the shell, through which am: 
may enter to the interior for cleaning, ing a 
tion, or repairs. In the latter cases the hole E s 
vided with a cover by which it may be stopped at pro; 
tight or water-tight, the cover being usually fitted to the 
inside, and the hole made elliptical so that the cover ee 


be easily inserted; the pressure of the steam or 
APEA k Pa or wat 
sists in holding the cover to its seat. enan 


2. In coal-mining: (a) An excavation or ref- 
uge-hole made in the side of an underground 
engine-plane or horse-road. [Eng.] (b) A 
small and generally short passage used for the 
ingress and egress of the miners. [Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite region.] (c) A niche cut in the 
side of a railroad-tunnel as a refuge-hole. 
manhood (man‘hid), n. [< ME. manhode (also” 

manhede: see manheadl); < man + -hood.) 1. 
The state of being man, or of belonging to the 
human race, as distinguished from higher or 
lower orders of existence. 

Equal to the Father as touching his godhead, and infe- 


rior to the Father as touching his manhood. 
Athanasian Creed, [English] Book of Common Prayer. 


Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to this throne. 
Milton, P. L., lii. 314. 
2. The state of being a man, as distinguished 
from a woman or a boy; virility. 
To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood. E $ 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 19. 


His starry helm unbuckled show’d him prime 

In manhood where youth ended. 

‘Milton, P. Lu xi. 246. 

3. The quality of being a man or manly; man- 

liness; possession of masculine qualities, 38 
courage, fortitude, resolution, honor, etc. 

I am ashamed 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. A 
Shak., Lear, i. 4. 318. 


Peace hath higher test of manhood 


Than battle ever LN a ray The Her. 


Manhood suffrage. See suffrage. = Syn. 3. Braverys firm: 
ness, Stanchness. — 3 Bees 
mania (ma’ni-i), n. [Early mod. E. manie (G 
manie), < ME. manie, < OF, manie, F. manio = 

Sp. mania = Pg. It. mania; < L. mania, mana 
(a disease of cattle), ML. NL. insanity, < Gr 
gavia, madness, frenzy, < jraivecBat, rage; bem g 
akin togévoc, mind, pic, wrath, ete.: seo mint 
1. Any form or phase of insanity with oat 
idity of mental at iti a 
with these aS m 


One 


and Saj 

spin) en 
Spight at 
NY IW, Con 


hrist, Whose 


Tribulation, 


s l. 497, 


attack may } 
is is not very 


us 
ath by exhant 


Mania. a potu, madness 
— Mania gravis. Sn 
disease),— Mania, trans 
denly in individiials p 
of an epileptic ati it resembles. =Syn, 1, In- 
sanity, Lunacy, ev nity. 
maniablet (man -bl), a. 
manier, handle, manage, < main, < L. manus 
the hand: seo main, manage.) Manageable; 
tractable; docile, 
Learning doth make the minds of men gentle, generous 
maniable, and pliant to government, F A A 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 23, 
maniac (mä’ni-ak), a. and n. 
= Sp. maniaco = Pg. It, 
acus, < L. mania, < Gr. 
mania.) I.a. 
crazy; insane. 
II. n. One who raves with madness; a mad- 
man. 


; delirium tremens, 

(which sce, under 
y coming on sud- 
1 not the delirium 


K maniable, < 


[= F. maniaque 
maniaco, < NL. mani- 
‘ pavia, madness: see 
Raving with madness; mad or 


All their symptoms agree with those of epileptics and 
maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within them. 
Farmer, Demoniacs of the New Testament, i. 8. 
maniacal (ma-ni’a-kal), a. [< maniac + -al.] 
Pertaining to madness; marked by or manifest- 
mg Mania; msaue; mad: as, a maniacal ten- 
dency; maniacal ravings. 


Epilepsis and maniacal lunacies usually conform to the 
age of the moon. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, 
manicate (man’i -kit),a@. [< L. manicatus, 
sleeved: see manch2.] In bot., covered with 
hairs or pubescence so dense and interwoven 
into a mass that they form a tissue which can 
be easily stripped off. 
Manicheism, x. See Manicheism. 
Manichean, Manichzan (man-i-ké’an), a. and 
n. [= F. Manichéen; as Manichee £ -an.) I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Manicheans. 
As dreadful as the Manichean god, 
Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 
Cowper, Task, v. 444. 
II, x. One of a religious body, adherents of 
Mani, Manes, or Manicheeus, a native of Persia 
or some neighboring country, in the third cen- 
tury. Its doctrinesand features were derived from Gnos- 
tic, Buddhistic, Zoroastrian, and various other sources, 
These it attempted to combine with Christianity, and it is 
generally classed among Gnostic sects. Its theology was 
dualistic, representing the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, and including belief in the inherent evil of matter. 
Its morality was professedly ascetic, but profligacy of life 
and cruel or immoral ceremonial were generally attributed 
to it in both its earlier and its later forms. Ithadan organ- 
ized priesthood, and recognized a distinction between its 
esoteric class (the “elect” or “ perfect”) and the “‘hear- 
ers.” It originated in Persia, but soon extended into the 
Roman empire, and existed as late as the seventh century. 
The Paulicians, Albigenses, Catharists, ete., developed it 
into new forms, retaining many of its features, and hence 
were styled “New Manicheans.” The title Manichean, or 


New Manichean, was an epithet used opprobriously in the 
controversies of the middle ages. 


Manicheanism, Manicheanism (man-i-ké’an- 
izm),n. [< Manichean + -ism.] Same as Mani- 
cheism. 

Manichee (man’i-ké), n. [= Sp. Maniqueo = 
Pg. Manicheo, < LL. Manicheus, < LGr. Mavi- 
xaioc, usually in pl. Maviyaior, L. Manichei, one 
of the sect so called, adj. Mavıyairóç, < Gr. Mavt- 
xaos, LL. Manicheus, otherwise called Mávnç, 
LL. Manes, < Pers. Mani, the founder.] Same 
as Manichean. 

If T trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 


Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell a Manichee? 


Browning, Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 
Manicheism, Manichezism (man’i-ké-izm), n. 
[= F. Manichéisme = Sp. Maniqueismo = Pe. 
Manicheismo,; as Manichee + -ism.] The reli- 
gious system taught by or derived from the 
teachings of Manichwus; Manichean doctrine. 
Manicheist (man‘i-ké-ist), n. [< Manichee + 
-ist.] Same as Manichean. 
manichord (man‘i-kérd),». [< F. manichordi- 
on, OF. manicordon = It. monocordo, an instru- 
ment so named, orig. with one string, < Gr. ové- 
xopdoc, with one string: see monochord, of which 
manichord is thus ult. an erroneous form.] A 
clarichord. Also called dumb spinet. 
manicle}, n. An obsolete but historicall 
correct form of manacle. 
manicont (man‘i-kon), n. [NIL., < L. manicon, 
a plant the juice of which was supposed to pro- 
duce madness, < Gr. pavixdy, neut. of pavixdc, 
belonging to madness, mad, < pavia, madness: 
see mania.) A kind of nightshade, probably 
Atropa Beliadonna. 
Bewitch hermetic men to run 
Stark staring mad with manicon. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. i. 321. 
manicure (man‘i-kir), n. [< L. manus, hand, 
+ cura, care.) 1. The surgical care of the 


y more 
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The 
and non-deciduate. The family in- 
cludes 6 or 8 spec ferable to 3 genera, Manis, Pho- 
lidotus, and Smutsia. See cut under pangolin. Also Ma- 
nina, and wrongly Manididæ. 


maniet, n. [Early mod. E., < ME. manie, manye, 
<OF. manie,< L. mania, madness: see mania, the 
present form of the word.] Madness; mania. 
Manye 
Engendred of humour malencolyk. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, l. 516. 
So this fell Fury, for fore-runners, sends 
Mane and Phrenzie to suborne her frends. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
manifest (man’i-fest), a. and n. [= F. mani- 
Jeste = Sp. manifiesto = Pg. It. manifesto, < L. 
manifestus, evident, clear, plain, palpable; prob. 
orig. ‘struck by the hand? (hence ‘at hand,’ 
‘palpable’), < manus, the hand, + *festus, for 
*fedtus, *fendtus, pp. of *“fendere, strike: see 
Jendl, defend, offend.) I. a. That may be read- 
ily perceived by the eye or the understanding; 
open to view or to comprehension; plain; ob- 
vious; apparent. 
Pericles, whose wordes are manife: 
From sweryng 


ste and playne, 
admonisheth thee to obstaine. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 350. 
God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


Ay, and make ’t manifest where she has lived. 
Shak., W.'T., V. 3. 114. 
Calisto there stood manifest of shame. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 623. 
Manifest destiny. See destiny.— Manifest hyperme- 
tropia. See hypermetropia.—Manifest olysyllogism, 
a series of syllogisms each set forth in ull.— Manifest 
quality, in philos., a quality intelligible in its own nature 
or as it exists in the thing itself. =Syn. Clear, Plain, Evi- 
dent, Manifest, Obvious, patent, palpable, unmistakable, 
conspicuous. The first five words agree in representing the 
object as though viewed with the eye. What is clear can 
be seen without dimness; what is plain can be seen by 
. any one at the first glance, without search or study. Evi- 
dent suggests something more of a mental process, but no 
difficulty in seeing that the thing is true. Manifest is a 
degree stronger than evident, the mind getting the truth 
as by an intuition. Obvious by derivation applies to that 
which lies so directly in our way that we cannot help 
coming upon it and seeing it; that which is obvious needs 
no pointing out or explaining. We speak of a clear case 
of self-deception; a duty that is plain; an evident mis- 
take; a manifest misunderstanding; an obrious inference, 
not needing to be actually put into words. 
TI, n. It. A public declaration; an open state- 
ment; a manifesto. 
But you authentic witnesses I bring, 
Before the gods and your ungrateful king, 
Of this my manifest. Dryden, Diad, i. 473. 
2. A document, signed by the master of a yes- 
sel, containing a list of all the packages or sepa- 
rate items of freight on board, with their distin- 
guishing marks, numbers, descriptions, destina- 
tion, ete., for the information and use of the cus- 
tom-house officers. By the United States Revised Stat- 
utes, § 2807, it is required to contain also adesignation of the 
ports of lading and of destination, a description of the ves- 
sel, and the designation of its port, its owners and master, 


the names of consignees, of passengers, with a list of their 
of the sea-stores remainin 


baggage, and an account of tt -stores remaining. 
Manifest (man‘i-fest), v. t. [< E. manifester = 
Sp. Pg. manifestar = it. manifestare, < L. mani- 
Jestare, make plain, < manifestus, evident, plain: 
see manifest, a.) To disclose to the eye or to 
the understanding; show 
doubt or question; display; exhibit. 


There is nothing hid which shall not be manifested, 


Mark iy, 22. 
ether they — 
e iB y 


Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care wh 


love or hate him manifests the true knowled 


their disposition. 
They sente a booke of r 


in such things as they ¢ 
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manifestation (man’i-fes-ta’shon), n. 


plainly; put beyond 


nife: aded past the docks. 
The manifestants parad rss 3 Mago LXXVL 407. 
[=O0F. 
`. Pr. manifestation = Sp. manifestacion = Pg. 
manifestação = It. manifestazione, < L, manifes- 
tatio(n-), < manifestare, make plain: see mani- 
fest.) 1. The act of manifesting or disclosing 
what is secret, unseen, or obscure; amaking evi- 
dent to the eye or to the understanding; the ex- 
hibition of something by clear evidence; dis- 
play; revelation: as, the manifestation of God's 
power in creation. 
The manifestation of his personal valour. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, LV, vil. 2 
2. That in or by which something is manifested 
or made apparent or known. 
Mind and matter are manifestations of the same power, 


the distinction being that in the one the real and in the 
other the ideal preponderates, 


J. Watzon, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 213. 
manifestative (man-i-fes’ta-tiv), a. [< mani- 
fest + -ative.| Manifested; consisting in mani- 
festation. [Rare.] 
His essential glory could suffer no detriment, His mani- 
Sestative did. harnock, Works, IV. 5. 
manifestedness (man’i-fes-ted-nes), n. The 
state of having been manifested, shown, or 
made clear. [Rare.] 
manifester (man’i-fes-tér), n. One who mani- 
fests. [Rare.] 
We find him [Osiris] called the 
“full of goodness and truth.” 
manifestible (man‘i-fes-ti-bl), a. [< manifest, 
v., + -ible.| See manifestable. 
manifestly (man‘i-fest-li), adv. In a manifest 
manner; clearly; evidently; plainly. 
Give me your hand; you are welcome to your country. 


Now I remember plainly, manifestly, 
As freshly as if yesterday I had seen him. 


Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 
manifestness(man’i-fest-nes),n. The state or 
quality of being manifest; obviousness ; plain- 
ness; clearness, ~ 
manifesto (man-i-fes’to), n. [< It. manifesto = 
E. manifest.] A public declaration, as of a sov- 
ereign or government, or of any person or body 
of persons, making known certain intentions, 
or proclaiming certain opinions and motives in 
reference to some act or course of conduct done 
or contemplated; in general, a proclamation. 
The Com ioners have made their dyin: ech in 
ea Reg 
eorge Washi; n, To Col. Sam’l Was n (N. A. Rey. 


“ Mantfester of good,” 
Amer, Antiquarian, IX. 356. 


He put forth a manifesto, telling the people that it had 
been constant care to govern them with justice and 
moderation. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 


Ostend Manifesto, in U. S. kist., a despatch drawn up 
in 1854 by three Tomato representatives of the United 
States after a conference at Ostend in Belgium, urging 
that the United States should acquire Cuba. p 

manifesto (man-i-fes’to), v.t. ort. [< manifesto, 
n.] Toaffeet by a manifesto; issue manifestos 
or declarations. Davies. [Rare.] 


Serene Highnesses w 
Jestoing and consoling mankind. . rs 
Carlyle, French Rev., If. yi. 
manifold (man‘i-f6ld), a. and 


valt = Icel. m 


argfaldr 
with ad He f 
idig = ALG 


manifold 


2. Exhibiting or embracing many points, fea- 
tures, or characteristics; complicated in char- 
acter; having many parts or relations: used 
with nouns in the singular number: as, the 
manifold wisdom or the manifold grace of God 
onu 10; 1 Pet. iv. 10); “‘the manifold use of 
iendship,” Bacon. 
With how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 49. 

Manifold fugue, a fugue with more than one subject. 
n. 1, A complicated object or subject; 
that which consists of many and various parts; 
specifically, an aggregate of particulars or units; 
especially, in math., a multitude of objects con- 
nected by a system of relations; an ensemble. 
—2. In Kant’s theory of knowledge, the total of 
the particulars furnished by sense before they 
are connected by the synthesis of the under- 
standing; that which is in the sense and has 

not yet been in thought. 

Then, and then only, do we say that we know an object, 
if we have produced synthetical unity in the manifold of 


intuition. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Miiller. 


He [Kant] . . . tells us in the Analytic that sense only 
resents to us a mere manifold, which requires to be 
ound together in the unity of a conception ere it can be 

apprehended as an object. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 228. 

8. A copy or facsimile made by means of a mani- 
fold-writer, or by the use of carbon-paper in a 
type-writer, etc.—4. A tube, usually of cast met- 
al, with one or more flanged or screw-threaded 
inlets and two or more flanged or screw-thread- 
ed outlets for pipe-connections, much used in 
pipe-fitting for steam-heating coils, or for cool- 
ing-coils in breweries, and in other cases where 
it is useful to convey steam, water, or air from 
a ree pipe into several smaller ones. Also 
ealled 7-branch and header.—Class of a manifold, 
in math., the multitude of an infinite manifold. A dis- 
cretely infinite manifold is said to belong to the first class, 
and a continuously infinite manifold to the second class.— 
Condensed manifold. See condensed.— Derivative of 
a manifold of points, See derivative. 

manifold (man‘i-fold), adv. [= OHG. manag- 
Jalto (ef. D. menigvuldig) ; from the adj.] Many 
times; in multiplied number or quantity. 

There is no man who hath left house, or ee 606 

who shall not receive manifold more. mke xviii. 30. 
manifold (man‘i-fold), v. t. [K ME. manifolden, 
< AS. gemenigfalden, gemonigfealdian (= OHG. 
managfalton, manacfaldan, MHG. manecvalien 
= Ieel.margfalda = Sw. mångfaldiga ; cf. MLG. 
mannichvoldigen); fromthe adj.] Tomake mani- 


sions of by a s 
means of a manifold-writer, or by the use of 
Set Dapa in a type-writer. 
manifol 
foldly, < AS. manigfealdlice (= Icel. margfaldli- 
ga), < manigfeald, manifold: see manifold.] In 
a manifold manner; in many ways. 
manifoldness (man’i-fold-nes), n. [< ME. 
*manifoldnes,< AS. manigfealdness,<manigfeald, 
ifold: see manifold.) 1. Thestate of being 
manifold; variety; multiplicity.—2. In math.: 
(@) A manifold or ensemble; especially, a con- 
tinuous quantity of any number of dimensions. 
This wider conception of which ee pani time are par- 


‘ticular varieties it has been propos enote by the term 
ness. Whenever a general notion is sus tible 


izations, the ate of suc 5 
) manifi oldness Thu space is the 
each point is a specialization 

~ E W. Frankland. 


prime factors of a 


eahich divides given manilla! (mi-nil’d 
manilha = It. maniglia, a bracelet, ring-money, 


TT. 152. 


SDE, _ manil (ma-nil’), n. 
y (man‘i-fold-li), adv. [< ME. *mani- manila, manilla? (ma-nil’4), n. [< Manila (see 


Manila copal, elemi, rope 
manilio (ma-ni 


see main3. Cf. manillel, manilio.] 


“These pieces are of F ž 
fn the pres tere copper or iron, of fixed weight, and 
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manihoct (man’i-hok), n. Same as manioc. 

Manihot (man’i-hot),n. [NL. (Adanson, 1 763).] 
1. Agenusof euphorbiaceous plants of the tribe 
Crotonee and the subtribe Adrianew. The calyx of 
the staminate flowers has imbricated lobes and is often col- 
ored, the stamens are 10 in number and haye anthers at- 
tached at the back, and the styles are spreading. They are 
tall herbs or shrubs, with alternate leaves which are undi- 
vided or often palmately 3- to 7-lobed or -parted, and mone- 
cious apetalous flowers, which are quite large and grow in 
terminal or axillary racemes. There are about 80 species, 
all natives of tropical and subtropical America; several 
of them, however, are largely cultivated elsewhere. The 
genus is of great importance for the food-products de- 
rived from the roots of several species, especially M. uti- 
lissima, the bitter cassava, and M. Aipi, the sweet cassava, 
which by some are regarded as varieties of one species. 
M. Glaziovit furnishes Brazilian or Ceara india-rubber. 
See Brazilian arrowroot (under arrowroot), cassava, MANUC, 
and tapioca. 2 
3. [l. c.] Same as manioc. __ 

manikia, n. Plural of manikion. | 

manikin, manakin (man‘i-kin, man a-kin), n. 
and a. [Also mannikin, in def. 3 sometimes 
manequin; < OF. manequin, F. mannequin = Sp. 
maniquí, a puppet, manikin; < MD. manneken 
(= @. mannchen), a little man, < man, = E. man, 
+ dim. -ken, E. -kin. Cf. mankinl, The bird Pi- 
pra manacus was called manikin (G. bart-mann- 
chen) inallusion to the beard-like feathers onthe 
chin.] I. n. 1. A little man; a dwarf; a pygmy. 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby. 
Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad, some two thousand 

strong, or so. Shak., T. N., iii. 2. 57. 


Forth rush’d the madding mannikin to arms. 
Beattie, Battles of the Pigmies and Cranes. 


2. A model of the human body, used for show- 
ing the structure, form, and position of the va- 
rious organs, limbs, muscles, ete., or adapted 
and used for practising bandaging or for per- 
forming certain obstetrical operations, as de- 
livery with the forceps.—3. An artists’ model 
of the human figure. See lay-figure and mane- 
quin.—4, A non-oscine passerine bird of the 
subfamily Piprine. Manikins are generally small, 
thick-set, and of brilliant plumage; with few exceptions, 
they are natives of the hottest parts of America. They 
feed on vegetable and animal substances, and are lively 
and active in their movements. The bearded manikin, 
Manacus manacus, is black, with the breast, neck, and tuft 
of feathers on the chin white. The species are numerous, 
and the sexes are diverse in color and often in form, the 
males of many having curiously shaped wings or tail. The 
name sometimes extends to all the Pipride, and to some 
members of the related family Cotingide. See cut under 
Manacus. {In this sense usually manakin, conformably 
with the New Latin Manacus.) 

II. a. Like a manikin; artificial. [Rare.] 

Boors, indeed ; but they are live boors, and not manikin 
shepherds. D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days (Theocritus). 


fold; multiply; specifically, to multiply impres- manikion (ma-nik’i-on), n.; pl. manikia (-i). 
le operation, as a letter by [MGr. pavixiov, a sleeve: see epimanikion.] Same 


as epimanikion. 
Same as manille1. 


def:).] 1. [cap.] A kind of cheroot manufac- 
tured in Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands.—2. A fibrous material obtained from 
the leaves of Musa textilis, the abaca or abaka, 


a plant that grows in the Philippine Islands. 
Excellent ropes and cables are made from it (its most com- 
pion Bop and its finer dualities are woven into fabrics 
suitable for wearing-apparel, sometimes of great beaut; 

and cost. Also called Manila hemp. See Wes A 


el ete. See copal, ete. 
$ 40), n. K It. maniglio, mani- 
glia, % bracelet, a handle: see manillel, mani- 
glion.| A bracelet or arm-ring, especially one 
of a kind worn by savages, as in Africa. Copper 
maalina formed a Cumva d GEE of barter during the 
2 etweel i i 
tea arts Gaai ropes and African tribes. 


Their arms and legs chained with manilios or volun’ 
bracelets, — Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. N 


), n [<Sp. manilla = Pg, 


< ML. manilia, a bracelet, < L. namen hand: 
ma piece 
ring-money such as was until recent times 
ed for barter on the Guinea coast of Africa. 


have been manufactured in England 


tion to See maniis. _ 


manipulate 


in the games of omber and qu j 
f i lady 
two of clubs or spades, or the aeron drille, is t 
according as one or other of these suits is pends orig ho 
nille always being atrump. The card in tl ‘mips, the ns 
lio, is personified in the following lines ne form Mani. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! a 
Led off two captive trumps, and swe tt 
As many more Manilio forced to yidd he Doarg 
And mareh’d a victor from the verdant fiela i 
fateh ld, 
y a ee Pope, R. of the L, ii 
Manina (ma-ni’ni), n. pl. [NL aM By 
-inal.] Same as Manide. 3 
maninose (man 'i-nōz), n. [Also m 
MANNYNOSC, MANYNOSE, NANNYNOSE, ete.: 
Ind. mananosay.] The soft clam, Mya a 3 t 
[Maryland and Virginia.] Tenarig, 
manioc (man’i-ok), n. [Also manihoe 
hot, maniocca; = Sp. Pg. mandioca. of Rani. 
origin.] The cassava-plant or its prego Braz 


manioc or cassava is a very important r oduct, The 


hange ka b taple i s 
ical America. The tubers of Manihot utili Staple in trop. 
weighing forty pounds, must be grated to a nu Somet p 
mitted to pressure in order to remove an deleter and sub. 


Those of M. Aipi may be used as an eg, us juice, 
à : as an escu . 
like potatoes. The South American mE Vegetable 
from manioc an intoxicating drink called piwa 80 prepare 
mandioc, mandioca. MATTE, Also 


maniocca (man-i-ok’i), n. See manioc 

maniple (man‘i-pl),”. [< OF. maniple, p 
nipule = Sp. mantpulo = Pg. manipulo = It. » 
nipulo, manipolo, < L. manipulus, a handf NG 
bundle; also (because, it is said, a En > 
hay was tied to the military standards), a e of 
ber of soldiers belonging to the same siandTa 
a company, < manus, the hand, + -pulus ali 4, 
E. fulll: see ful.] 1. A handful. [Rare.)° 

I have seen him wait at court there with his maniple 


Of papers and petitions. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1 


Do thou pluck a maniple — that is, an handful—of t 
plant called Maidenhair, and make a syrup therewith I 
have shewed thee. 0. WW. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. on 
2. In Rom. antiq., a military company consist. 
ing normally of 120 men in three out of the four 
classes of infantry (velites, hastati, and princi- 
pes), and of 60 men in the fourth (triarii), with 
two (first and second) centurions and a stan- 
dard-bearer: Three maniples constituted a co- 
hort. 

The enemy were actually inside before the few maniples 
who were left there were able to collect and resist them, 

Froude, Cæsar, p. 817. 
Hence— 8t. A company or any small body of 
soldiers. 

The Rereward was led by Sir Thomas Brackenbury, con- 
sisting of two thousand mingled Weapons, with two Wings 
of Horse-men, containing fifteen hundred, all of them cast 
into square Maniples.” Baker, Chronicles, p. 232 

Fool! he sees not the firm root out of which we all 
grow though into branches; nor will beware until hee see 
our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle 
of his ill united and unwieldy brigade. aA 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 48. 


4. In the Western Church, one of the eucharis- 
tie vestments, consisting of a short, narrow 
strip, similar in material, width, and color to 
the stole. It is marked with a cross and generally em- 
broidered and fringed. ‘The maniple is worn by prelates, 


priests, deacons, and subdeacons, hanging from the Ke 
sleeve of the alb, fastened near the wrist, or attached by 


«ma~ 


as in themedieval church, three or om 
feet inlength; in the Roman Catholic Church they are ut 
much shorter. ‘The maniple seems to have first com wel 
use in the eighth century, and was originally a piece t 
white linen used as a handk the twelith ere 
tury and later it continued to be held in the hand. ra 
is no corresponding yvestment in the Eastern Ch ikion 
though some writers have confounded the epi were 
withit. Other names formerly given to the manip) i > 
Janon or phanon, mantile, manutergium, 


pa, and sudarium. s 
maniplies, n. sing. and pl. See manyplies. - Fs 
manipular (ma-nip’i-lir), a. [= E: nays : 

laire = It. (obs.) manipulare, manipolare, 3 of 

manipularis, of or belonging to a man itary 
company, g manipulus, a handful, a Mng 
company: see maniple.] 1. Of or pertan ae 

Y handling or manipulation, either literally 

guratively. ener 


en] 
ty denoting ym o 
ith Uncle Jack, ¢ opel’ 


mu 
axtons, ži 


maniples are worn, 


erifying for itself. 
o a manip! 
manipular system ° 
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menipulate 

Sp. Pg. manipular =F. manipuler), take or lead 
by the hand, < manipulus, a handful: see man- 
iple.] I. trans. 1. To handle, or act on with 
the hands, as in artistie or mechanical opera- 
tions; hence, in general, to subject to certain 
mechanical operations or to some method of 
handling, arranging, combining, ete,: as, the 
chemist exercises great care in manipulating 
his materials and apparatus.— 2, Viguratively, 
to operate upon by contrivance or influence ; 
affect in a particular way by a definite course 
of treatment ; manage; specifically, to manage 
insidiously; adapt or apply to one’s own pur- 
pose or advantage; treat or use falsely or de- 
ceptively: as, to manipulate accounts or the 
facts of history (with the purpose of falsifying 
them). 

The king undertook that the 
should not be again delegated to 
Richard had manipulated so cleverly. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 303. 


He found it necessary to manipulate his parliamentary 
foes with the prospect of his resignation. 


Lowe, Bismarck, II. 485. 
II. intrans. To use the hands, as in mechan- 
ical or artistic operations, scientific experi- 
ments, mesmerism, ete.: as, to manipulate neat- 
ly or successfully. : 
manipulation (mi-nip-a-la’shon), n. (= F. 
manipulation = Sp. manipulacion — Pg. mani- 
pulagdo = It. manipolazione, < ML. as if *mani- 
pulatio(n-), < manipulare, lead by the hand: see 
manipulate.| 1. The act or art of manipulat- 
ing; manual management; manual and me- 
chanical operation of any kind in science or 
art, specifically, in phar., the preparation of 
drugs; in chem., the preparation and employ- 
ment of utensils, apparatus, and reagents in 
chemical work.— 2, Figuratively, the act of 
operating upon anything by contrivance or in- 
fluence; management; specifically, insidious 
management; adjustment or accommodation to 
one’s Own purpose or advantage: as, manipula- 
tion of voters, figures, or facts. 

Given an average defect of nature among the units of a 
society, and no skillful manipulation of them will prevent 
that defect from producing its equivalents of bad results, 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 22. 

There was then, as always, a form of statecraft which 

meant manipulation, which never presides at the forma- 


tion of parties based on principle; which is, in fact, too 
busy in “handling” to do much with heading parties. 


The Century, XXXVI. 953. 

manipulative (ma-nip’i-la-tiv), a. [< manip- 

ulate + -ive.] Of or pertaining to manipula- 
tion: as, manipulative power or skill. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the absence 

of that exercise of manipulative faculty which the making 


of weapons originally gave, there would ever have been 
produced the tools required for developed industry, 


H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 194. 

manipulator (ma-nip’i-la-tor), n. [= F. ma- 

nipulateur = Sp. Pg. manipulador = It. manipo- 

latore; as manipulate + -or.| 1. One who ma- 
nipulates, in any senso of that word. 

Lowell, who had helped in his way in founding .. . 
the new Republican party, could never look into the face 
of a manipulator without alaugh; and the more he looked 
the ORE AG laughed. The Century, XXXVI. 953. 
2. An exercising-machine, or a device for rub- 
bing the body.—3. In Photog., a tool for hold- 
ing a glass plate durin preparation or devel- 
opment.—4, In teleg., the transmitter of a dial- 
telegraph.— 5, A machine for handling ‘hot 
blooms and billets in iron- and steel-manufac- 
turing. A series of parallel rollers of equal diameter, 
all geared together an turning one way, carry the blooms 
or billets along in the desired direction, while a series of 
crescent-shaped arms working between the rollers turn 


over the blooms or billets as require without interfering 
with their transmission. Sei. mer., N. S., LIX. 166. 


manipula tory (ma-nip’t-la-to-ri), a. [< ma- 
nipulate + -ory.] Of or pertaining to manipu- 
lation; suitable for use in manipulations. 

That legs are to a considerable degree capable of-per- 
forming the duties of arms is proved by the great amount 
of manipulatory skill reached by them when the arms ara 
absent. ` H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 60. 

Manis (ma/nis), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1758), so 

called in ref. to their nocturnal habits, < L. 

*manis, assumed sing. of manes, ghosts: see 


powers of parliament 
a committee such as 


manes.| 1. The typical genus of Manide, for- Manks (mangks), a. and n. See Manz. ; 
merly including aah EINS, now usually manless (man‘les), a. [< ME. *manles, < AS. b 


restricted to those in which the tail is very long 
and tapering, the scales are narrow, and the 
feet hairy. Suchare the long-tailed pangolin, M. longi- 
cauda, and the phatagin, M. tricuspis, both of which are 
African. The genera Pholidotus and Smutsia haye been 
detached from Manis. See Manidæ and pangolin. 

2. [.c.] Amember of this genus, or any pan- 
golin. [With a rare plural, manises. Owen.] 
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Maniskt, a. and n. See Manz. The world 
manito, manitou (man’i-tô, -tö), m. [Algon- Seasonless, herbless, treel 


n.] Among certain of the American ndians, é 
a spirit or Gitar object of religious awe or rey- Pas Unmanly; yE 
erence, whether a good or evil spirit or a fetish, becoming a man. 


Two manitos or spirits are spoken of by preéminence, Stuffed with mantesz cruelty. Chapman, 
the one the spirit of good, the other the spirit of evil. See That pusillanimity and mantess subjugation. 
the quotation. Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. 32. 
Gitche Manito the mighty, es}; i 
He, the Master of Life, was painted manlesslyt (man les 1i), oe In a manless or 
As an egg, with points projecting unmanly manner; inhuman ly. 
To the four winds of the heavens, She saw her Hector slaine, and bound 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, T Achilles’ chariot; manlessly drag'd to the Grecian flest. 
ye pe reaming of aie Suor Chapman, Iliad, xxii. 
itche Manito the mighty, r. s 3 5 * 
He, the dreadful Spirit of Evil, manliheadt, n. [ME. manlihead; < manly + 
As a serpent was depicted. ` -head.]) Manliness; Vigor; courage. 
As Kenabeck, the great serpent. With hys swerd so gripte of fine manly-hede, 
Mea EMG Paea ree Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 3,), 1. 5876. 
8 the creeping Spirit of Evil, = 
Was the meaning of this symbol. manlike (man‘lik), a [< man + like2, Cf. 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. manly.] 1, Resembling man in form or nature. 
manitrunk (man’i-trungk), n. [< L. manus, Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
hand, + truncus, trunk.] In entom., the pro- Manlike, iut different sex. Milton, P. L., viiL 471. 
thorax, bearing the fore leg or manus; the ante- Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
rior segment of the thorax or trunk, with which Fiend-like is it to dwell therein. 


$ ? ic 4 tr. f 
the head articulates. Compare alitrunk, and Longfellow, Postic Aphorisms, tr. from ee eta 
BOOMS: $ ian 2: Having the qualities proper or becoming to 
manjack (man‘jak), n. A large West Indian aman, as distinguished from a woman; mascu- 
tree, of the species Cordia elliptica or C. macro- line; manly. 
phyla. They spede at the spurre, with-owttyne h 7 
5 5 x s a < ey s a speche m - 
manjar-blancot, n. [Sp., <manjar, eating, food, To the Marche of Mayes ciate manliche jea 
blanco, white: see blane-mange.] Same as Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 3.), L 2418, 
blane-mange. Minsheu. 


(€ l Mi lish f puana ie next this alas epee hent; 
7 i i ssing from her sex, with manlike oyernmen 
TGR ee n. Middle English forms This island kept in awe, Drayton, Polyolbion Sdi 
mankly (mangk), v. t. [ME. manken, < AS. Venerable too ís the rugged face; . . . for it is the face 
AA AS A mutilate, < faman living manlike. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 157. 
“mane = D. MLG. mank, lame, defective; cf. manlily (man’li-li), adv. In a manly or coura- 
MHG. manc, lack, defect; prob. < L. mancus, geous manner. Sharon Turner. (Rare.] 
maimed, infirm, defective, imperfect. Cf. man- manliness (man‘li-nes), n. The quality of be- 
glel.] To mutilate. ing manly, or of possessing the distinctive at- 
The rycht arme from the schuldir al to rent tributes of a man; character or conduct wor- 
Apoun [upon] the mankit sennouns hinges by, thy of a man; manhood. 
As impotent. Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, x. 47. Manliness and manfulness are synonymous, but they em- 
mank, n. [< ML. mancus (AS. mancus), a coin brace more than we ordinarily mean by the word courage; 
so called.] Same as mancus. p for instance, tenderness and thoughtfulness for others, 
They include that courage which lies at the root of all 
mankal, n. See mangal. manliness, but is, in fact, only its lowest or rudest form. 
mankin! tn. [ME., also manken, monkin, mon- T. Hughes, Manliness of Christ, ii. 
kun, monkunne, < AS. mancyn, moncyn (= OS. manling (man‘ling), n. [< man + -lingl.] A 
mancunni = OHG. mancunni, manchunni, MHG., little man. [Rare.] 
manktinne = Teel. mannkyn, mannkind = Sw. Augustus often called him his witty manling, for the 
mankön = Dan. mandkjon), the race of man, littleness of his stature. B. Jonson, Discoveries, 
mankind, < man, mann, man, + cyn, cynn, race, manly (man‘li), a. [< ME. manly, manliche, < 
kin: see man and kinl. Cf. mankind.] The race AS. *manlīe (in adv. manlice) (= MLG. manlik 
of man; mankind. 3 ., =OHG.manlih = Icel. mannligr = Sw. manlig = 
mankin? (man'kin), n. [< man + -kin.] Alit- Dan. mandlig), manly, masculine, < mann, man: 
tle man; a manikin. [Rare.] : see man and -lyl.] 1}. Humane; charitable; 
The Mankin feels that he is a born Man, that his voca- hospitable. 
tion is to work. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 63. Artow manlyche amonge thi neigbores of thi mete and 
mankind (man-kind’, formerly also man‘kind), drynke? : Piers Plowman (B), v. 260. 
n and a. [< ME. mankinde, mankende, man- 2, Possessing the proper characteristics of a 
kuinde; < man + kindl. This word has taken man; independent in spirit or bearing; strong, 
the place of the older mankin1.] J, n. 1. The brave, large-minded, ete. 
human race; men collectively. 


Whiche byrthe was done in yt selfe moste holy place, to mend that which none but a Christian can disco 


mmend). 
the gretest joye and gladnesse yt cuer come to mankynde. Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 322. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 37. How clear the zing, fort pana to hand, 
The proper study of mankind is man. e manly wrestlers take their stand. 
PSS X Pope, Essay on Man, ii 2. _ Seat, L. of the L, v. 23. 
2. The masculine division of humanity; men, 3. Pertaining to or becoming a man; not boy- aE 
as distinguished from women. 2 ; ish or womanish; marked by or manifesting the = 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st quality of manhood; suitable for a man. 
Flinty mankind. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 491. This prince was hold full manly of his hande. 
Of all mankind Lord Trinket is Ey arerio E ene Sot ocd E. T. 8.), L 1932. 
man, Jealous Wife, manly voice, _ 
3+. Human kindness; humanity. Turning toward childish treble, pipes 
0 you, Whose minds are good, eens ees 
a | i 
And have not forced all mankind from your breasts. Therefore with z bj As you Like it, ii 7, 161. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, y. 10. s rerore with manlier objects we must try a: 
s His constancy; with such as have more show 
_ it a. 1. Resembling man, not woman, Of worth, of honour, glory, and. ular praise, 
in form or nature; unwomanly; masculine; Hilton, PPR ii. 225. 
coarse; bold. ; =Syn. 2. Manful, etc. (see masculine); honorab ble, high- — 
A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out o' door. minded. s pe oe 
Shak., W. T., ii 3. 67. manly (man‘li), adv. 7 
O mankind generation ! B. Jonson, Epicene, v.1. liee, manfully (= D. 
ERE % should be, are women grown so man- G. meek m: 
ust they be wooing z manly, a.) 
Yt "Beate end Ft; Wonian Hater 1. 3 free eH aE 
2. Of virile power; strong; ferocious; furious. 


‘William of P 
goes manly. , 
man-made ) 


Terrible lions, many a mankind bear. Chapman. This tune 


manleás, without men, uninhabited (= MLG. origin; 
manlös, without men, = MHG. manlos, unman- artifici 
ly, cowardly, = Icel. mannlauss), < mann, man, oe 
+ -leds, E. -less : see man and -less.] I.Withount = 
men or people; uninhabited. - à 


= 


Digitized 


man-midwife 


man-midwife (man’mid’wif), n. A man who 
practises obstetrics pan accoucheur, 
man-milliner (man‘mil’i-nér), n. A milliner 
of tho male sex; especially, one who under- 
takes the manufacture of women’s bonnets, 
_ cte., employing others to do the work. 
_An empty-pated fellow, and as conceited as a man-mil- 
liner. T. Hook, AN in the Wrong, ii. 
manna (man'ä), n. [< ME. manna, manne, < AS. 
manna, monna = D. G. Dan. Sw. Goth. manna 
= F. manne = Sp. mand = Pg. mand, manna 
= It. manna, < L. manna, f. (Pliny), LL. (Vul- 
gate) manna, and man, neut. or indeclinable, 
< Gr. pdvva, a concrete vegetable exudation, a 
grain, in the Old Testament manna, < Heb. 
man (= Ar. mann), manna, described, as found 
by the Israelites, as “a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna [in the Vulgate: 
“Vanhu? quod significat: Quid est hoc?”]: 
for they wist not what it was” (Ex. xvi. 14, 
15), implying that the name thus arose from 
the question, Heb. man hi, ‘what is this P; but 
this is doubtless a popular etymology. The 
name is otherwise referred to Heb. man, a 
gift, Ar. mann, favor.] 1. The food by which 
the children of Israel were sustained in the 
wilderness (Ex. xvi. 14-36; Num. xi. 6, 7). 
The circumstances attending the gift of manna show that 
it was believed to be miraculous. Modern commentators 
differ in opinion as to its probable nature: by some it is 
identified with an exudation of the tamarisk-tree, and by 
others with a lichen which, torn from its home and car- 
ried vast distances by the wind, still falls and is gathered 


for food in the Sinaitic peninsula (see manna-lichen) ; and 
by others it is regarded as a special and miraculous crea- 
on. 

‘And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna: 
and it was like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Ex. xvi. 31. 

Each morning, on the ground 
Not common deaw, but Manna, did abound. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
Henee—2, Delicious food for either the body 
or the mind; delectable material for nourish- 
ment or entertainment. 
His tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L., ii. 113. 

Mine was an angel’s porton then, 
And, while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 
J. Montgomery, A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief. 


3. Divine or spiritual food. 


Thou Manna, which from Heav'n we eat, 
To every Taste a several Meat! 


Cowley, The Mistress, For Hope. 
4, In phar., a sweet concrete juice obtained by 
incisions made in the stem of Fraxinus Ornus, a 
native of Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of the 
south of Europe, and from other species of ash. 


It is either naturally concreted or exsiccated and puri- . 


fled by art. At the present day the manna of commerce 
is collected exclusively in Sicily, where the manna-ash is 
cultivated for the purpose in regular plantations. The 
best manna is in oblong pieces or flakes of a whitish or 


pale-yellow color, light, friable, and somewhat trans- 
eculiar odor, and a sweetish 


= tone It has a slight 
aste mixed with a slight degree of bitterness, and is em- 

__ ployed as a gentle laxative for children or persons of weak 
abit. It is, however, generally used as an adjunct to 
other more active medicines. It consists principally of a 
‘stallizable sweet substance named mannite, and certain 

er substances in smaller quantity. Sweetish secretions 

E e other plants growing in warm and dry 

s viminalis, the manna-gumtree 
y ica, var. manntfera, of 
dered to be kinds of manna, 


calip 
A fh 
he 


A 
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manna-lichen (man‘ii-li‘keny, n. One of sev- 
eral species of lichens, particularly Lecanora 
esculenta and L. afinis. See Lecanora. 

manna-seeds (man‘i . The seeds 
of the manna-gras See Glyceria. 

manner! (man’ér), n. [Early mod. E. maner; < 
ME. maner, manere = OF ries. maniere, ma nere = 
MD. maniere, D. manier =MHG. maniere, G. ma- 
nier = Sw. manér = Dan. mancer, < OF. manero, 
maniero, menicre, F. manière = Pr. maneira = 
Sp. manera = Pg. maneira = It. manera ML. 
reflex maneria, manneria, maneries), manner, 
habit; prop. fem. of the adj., OF . manier = Pr. 
manier = Sp. manero, < ML. *manant us for ma- 
nuarius, of or belonging to the hand (as a noun, 


manuarius, a manual laborer) (hence with ref. 
ng a thing), < L. 


to the way of handling or doin h 

manus (manu-), hand: see main. Cf. manual.) 
1. The way in which an action 1$ performed ; 
method of doing anything; mode of proceeding 
in any ease or situation ; mode; way; method. 


Y aukyn the actyf man hadde ysoiled his cote, 
Se SE CONDEI hi ot in acurteise manere. 


il Consci f; d hym there- se ma 
come To aa Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 459. 
Vse it in maner as I seide afore. A 
z 5 Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 
For the husbanding of these Mountains, their manner 
was to gather up the Stones, and place them in several 
lines along the sides of the Hills, in form of a W all. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to J erusalem, p. 85. 
After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Mat. vi. 9. 
I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech. = 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 114. 
2. Habitual practice; customary mode of act- 
ing or proceeding with respect to anything; 
characteristic way or style, as in art or lit- 
erature; distinctive method; habit; style: as, 
one’s manner of life; the manner of Titian, or 
of Dickens. : 
In Cipre is the manere of Lordis and alle othere Men, 
alle to eten on the Erthe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 29. 
A good maner than had Robyn, 
In londe where that he were, | 
Every daye or he woulde dyne 
Thre messes wolde he here. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 46). 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them. 
Acts xvii. 2. 
He who can vary his manner to suit the variation is the 
great dramatist; but he who excels in one manner only 
will, when that manner happens to be appropriate, appear 
to be a great dramatist. Macaulay, Dryden. 
The manner of the painters of the fifteenth century was 
often shackled and cramped by difficulties which have 
long since been broken away, and by ignorance which has 
long since yielded to knowledge. 
C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 56. 
8. Personal bearing or behavior; customary 
conduct; characteristic way of acting ; wonted 
deportment or demeanor: most commonly in 
the plural: as, his manner was abrupt; good or 
bad manners; reformation of manners in a com- 
munity. 
All his maners so wele it did hyr plece, 
That she constreyned was in certeynte 
To loue hym best, it wold non other be. 
_Generydes (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 689. 


Of corrupted maners spryng peruerted iudgementes. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 79. 


Evil communications corrupt good Manners. 
1 Cor. xv. 33. 


Afr and manner-are more expressive than words. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 
Specifically — 4. pl. Good behavior; polite de- 
portment; habitual practice of civility; com- 
mendable habits of conduct: as, have you no 
manners ? 
Fit for the mountains, and barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach’d. 
: . Shak., T. N., iy. 1. 53. 
Good manners is the art of making th 
with whom we converse. ae penis ooa 
By manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
good breeding, as they shew themselyes in the town and 
the country. Addison, Country Manners. 
The way in which anything is made or con- 
ted; mode of being or formation; fashion; 
sort; kind: often used with all in a 
equivalent to sorts or kinds: as, all 
ed me [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


sédz), n. pl. 


Cuer; 


o 


mannerism 
modern English : as, manner folk, kind of pe. 
crime, kind of erime, ete. pes 1 people; man 
Zii ony Man do thereinne ony maner Metalle į Ner 
anon to Glasse. Mandeville. ne 


That sho ne shewed hit him er hit wane ‘ 
as bren 


Chaucer, Anelida and . 
F aa Arci 
Wherbye the kinges peas may in eny a Xcite, Ly 
broken or hurt. glish Gilds (E. i. TS wiso i 
Right hard it was for wight which dia it Pd D. 4% 
To read what manner musicke that mor earo fi 
Spenser, F., 286. 


Q IL xii. y 


By no manner of means, Seemcan3.— 0, 
ner. Sce dot!.—In a manner, ina certain guted man 
sure, or sense; to a certain extent. Caree, mez. 


The bread is in @ manner common. 1s. 
"Tig not a time to pity passi > PAT xxi 
is not a time to pity passionate grief, 5 
When a whole kingdom in a manner liek 
Upon its death-bed bleeding. ws 
Beau, and Fl., Laws of Cand 
Shark’s manners, greediness; rapacity; exty et 
fishness. [Naut. slang.]—To make one’s m. Teme gq. 
salute a person on meeting, usually by a bow ae nnerg, to 
said of children. [Prov. Eng., and formerly New neve 
I humbly make my manners, missus. ng.) 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers 
To the manner born, accustomed to some pr; lt 
mode from birth; having lifelong familiarite ctico or 
thing mentioned. vith the 
But to my mind— though I am native here, 
And to the manner ma —it is a custom ” 
More honour’d in the breach than the obse 
s servan 
Shak., Hamlet, E 5 
[Manner here is sometimes understood as manor +e 
was formerly also spelled manner), and is often chance 
manor in the quotation to make the phrase applica D 
locality. ]= Syn. 1. Manner, Mode, Method, Way. Manne to 
the least precise of these words, standing for sort or me 
custom, mode, method, or the like. Mode may me ind, 
fashion, or a form or sort, as a mode of existence ANG 
single act or an established way, as a mode of disposin z 
of refuse. Method implies a succession of acts tendin 
to an end, as a method of slaughtering an ox or of solving, 
problem. Way is a very general word, in large pone 
use for each of the others, as a man’s way of building 
a dam (method), of holding a pen (mode), of staring i 
strangers (manner).—2, Habit, Usage, etc. See custom 
3. Manners, Morals, etc. See morality. p 
manner?t, n. An obsolete form of manor, 
manner} (man’ėr), n. Another form of mainor. 
mannerablet (man’ér-a-bl), a. [< ME. maner- 
able; < manner! + -able.] Well-trained; versed 


in good manners. 


In a manerable mershalle the connynge is moost com- 


mendable 
To haue a fore sight to straungers, to sett them at the 
table. Babees Book (E. E. T. 5.), p. 191. 


männerchor (men’ér-k6r), n. [G., < männen, 
1. of mann, man, + chor, chorus: see man and 
chorus.| A German singing-society or chorus 
composed exclusively of men. 
mannered (man’érd), a. [< ME. manered; £ 
manner) + -cd2.] 1. Having or possessed of 
manners, carriage, or demeanor; in compounds, 
haying manners of a certain kind, as in ill-man- 
nered, well-mannered. 
, And Mede ys manered after hym. 
Piers Plowman 
A Beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may be 
Manner'dassheisborn. Shak., Pericles, N 3, 1. 
2. Marked by a constantly repeated 
or method, especially in art or literature; i 
acterized by mannerism; artificial; unnatwa’ 
affected. 
; A peculiar reaction from the marmered RI of we ne 
ers of the preceding century mania PS 5 Cyes Xi. st 
ilvery evening twilight oi 


n the shadow. T 1s ; 


(0) iit 


A mannered piece, showing s 
a pool and . . . nymphs dancing i 
“Atheneum, Apr oe 
The defective proportions of the forms, and the = 
nered attitude of tg principal Ae talian sculpture, p B 
mannerism (man’ér-izm), n. [< man att 
-ism.) 1. Monotonous, formal, or Pesio 
adherence to the same manner; Sa a 
manner, especially a tasteless uniform A cote 
out freedom or variety; excessive adhere! 
a characteristic mode or manner 
treatment. 


Mannerism is pardon 
able, when the manner, 


a 


that 


Manninose, n. 


mannerist (man’ér-is!), n. 
One who is addicted to m 


He[{Hayman| sometimes suc 
mannerist, and easily d 


annerism. 


able 


t u by the large noses 
and shambling legs of his figures, 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. {ii 
The school which Pope founded had degenerated into a 
mob of mannerists who wrote with ease, 


Lowell, Study Windows, p. 407 
mannerless (man’ér-les), a. [Early mod. E 
manerles ; < manner| + -less.] D 
ners; ill-behaved. 
Your medeling mastres is manerles, 
Skelton, Philip Sparow. 


mannerliness (man’ér-li-n 
of being mannerly, or ci 
behavior; civility; complaisance. 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 34. 
mannerly (man’ér-li), a. 
adv.) (= D. maniertiji 


: = G. manierlich = Sw. 
manérlig = Dan. maneerlig); < manner. + -ly1.] 
Showing good manners: 


p L ; well-behaved; civil; 
respectful; complaisant; not rude or vulgar. 
What thou thinkest meet and is most mannerly, 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 58. 
Within four days I am gone, so he 


t A commands me, 
And 'tis not mannerly for me to argue it. 


Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 
=Syn. Courteous, polite, gentlemanly, 
mannerly (man/‘ér-li), adv. [< ME. manerly; 
< manner! + -ly2.] With good manners or ċi- 
vility; respectfully; without rudeness, 
Thanne seruyd he the quene att euery mele, 


Bothe att hir mete and soper decently, 
The whiche he dede full wele and manerly, 


Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 468. 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 92. 

manners-bit (man’érz-bit), n. A small part of 

the contents of a dish which well-mannered 

guests leave, in order that the host or hostess 

may not feel suspected of having made inade- 
quate provision. [Local.] 
manneryt, n. See manory. 


mannet}, n. [< man + dim. -et.] A little man; 
a manikin. 
Jer. What is her squire? 
Bar. A toy, 


that she allows eightpence a day, 
A slight mannet, to port her up and down. 


B. Jonson, New Inn, iy. 1. 

Mannheim gold. See gold. 

annian (man‘i-an), a. and n. 

and etym. of Mana) + -ian.] I. a. Pertaining 

to the Isle of Man, an island belonging to the 

British empire, lying between England and Ire- 
land; Manx. 


II, x. An inhabitant of the Isle of Man Bae 
Manx man or woman. 

The Sunne was no sooner yp but the Mannians arranged 
themselues, and with great furie set vpon Godred. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, p. 10. 
[Rare or obsolete in both uses.] 

Mannifere (ma-nif’e-ré), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. 
of mannifer: see manniferous.] A Linnean 
group of hemipterous insects, corresponding to 
the modern family Cicadide. 

manniferous (ma-nif’e-rus), a. [< NL. man- 
mifer, < L. (LL.) manna, manna, + ferre = E. 
beart.] 1. Bearing or producing manna, as a 
tree.— 2. Cansing the production of manna, as 
an insect; of or pertaining to the Mannifere. 

mannikin, n. See manikin. 

manningt (man'ing), n. [<man + -ing1.] 1. A 
man’s work for a day.—2. The operation of 
training animals or birds by accustoming them 
to strangers. 

Hawkes that waxe haggard by manning are`to be cast 

off. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 372. 

See maninose. 

mannish (man'ish), a. [< ME. mannisshe, man- 
nysh, for earlier *mennish, < AS. mennisc, of man, 
human (as a noun, ME. mannish, mennisch = 

G. mensch, ote., man); with reg. mutation of 

the vowel a, < mann, man, + -isc, E. -ish1. Cf 

mensk, mense.] 1}. Of the human 
the nature of man; human in kind. 
But yet it was a figure 
Most liche to mannisshe creature. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
2t. Characteristic of man; natural to the hu- 
man species; human in quality. 

To do synne is mannyshk. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


3. Characteristic of or resembling the males 
of the human kind; hence, as applied to a wo- 
man, masculine; unwomanly. 
Alle her lymes so wel answerynge 
Weren to womanhode, that creature 
Nas never lesse mannysh in semynge. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 284. 


[< Man (see def., 


species; of 


[< manner! + -~ist,] 


led well, though astrong 


eficient in man- F 


es), n. The quality 
vil and respectful in 
Sir M. Hale, 


[< ME. manerly (in 
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udent and mannizh grown 
oathed than an effeminate man. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 217. 
4. Simulating manhood ; having the air or ap- 
pearance of manliness; characteristic of the 
mature age of manhood. 


We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannizh cowards have, 

P Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 123. 

. Polydore, though now our voices 

fave got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2, 236, 

Boys, thinking it mannish, sometimes use oaths to show 

off their smartness. Gow, Primer of Politeness, p. 57. 


5t. Fond of men; addicted to the society of 
men. 


A woman im 
1g not more 


- And let us 


A chidestere or wastour of thy good, 

Or riche or poore, or elles mannysh wood. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, L 292. 

=Syn, Male, Manly, etc. See masculine, 

mannishly (man’ish-li), adv. In a mannish 
manner; boldly. 
mannishness (man‘ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being mannish. (a) Manhood; manli- 
ness. (b) Masculineness; boldness. 

The painted faces and mannishness and monstrous dis- 

guisedness of one sex. Bp. Hall, Impress of God, 

mannite (manit), n. [< manna + -ite2.] A neu- 
tral substance (CęH1406) found in a number 
of plants, chiefly in the larch and manna-ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus), and also formed by the mu- 
cous fermentation of Sugars. Itis a white, odorless, 
crystalline substance, haying a sweet taste, readily solu- 
ble in water, and optically inactive. Also called mannitol 


and mannitose, and regarded as a hexatomic alcohol. 
mannitic (ma-nit’ik), a. 


Containing or related to mannite.—Mannitic 
fermentation, a fermentation by which glucose or altered 
cane-sugar is resolved into gum, mannite, and carbonic 
acid. It is not uncommon in certain saccharine liquids, 


and in wines produces the defect called ropiness, Eneye. 
Brit., 1X. 96. 


mannitol (man’i-tol),n. [< mannite + (aleoh)ol.J 
Same as mannite. 

mannitose (man’‘i-tds), n. Same as mannite. 

Mannynose, n. See maninose. 

Maneuver, Mancuvre (ma-né‘vér or ma-nii’- 
ver), n. [Also maneuver, maneuvre; < E. ma- 
næuvre, OF.manouvre, manovre=Sp.maniobra= 
Pg manobra It.manovra,<ML. manuopera,ma- 
noperd, a working with the hand,<L. manus (abl. 
manu), the hand, + opera, work: see main? and 
opera, and ure, and ef. manure and mainor, of 
the same ult. origin.] 1. A planned and regu- 
lated movement, particularly of troops or war- 
vessels; any strategic evolution, movement, or 
change of position among companies, battal- 
ions, regiments, or of a ship or ships, ete.— 
2. Management with address or artful design; 
an adroit move or procedure; intrigue; strata- 
gem. 


To make-them the 
of their manceuvres 
Parliament. 


principal, not the secondary theatre 
for securing a determined majority in 

Burke, Duration of Parliament. 
3. An affected trick of manner to attract notice: 
as, he is full of mang@uvers.— Maneuver line. See 
lines of operation, under Uine?.— Mechanical maneu- 


yers. See mechanical.=Syn. Trick, Stratagem, ete. See 
artifice. 


Maneuver, manœuvre (ma-nd’yér or ma-ni’- 
vér), v.; pret. and pp. maneuvered, manwucred, 
ppr. maneuvering, maneuvring. [Also maneu- 
ver, maneuvre; < F. maneucrer, OF. manouvrer, 
manovrer = Sp. maniobrar = Pg. manobrar = It. 
manovrare, maneuver; from the noun.] T. in- 
trans. 1. To perform maneuvers; move or 
change positions among troops or ships for the 
purpose of advantageous attack or defense, or 
in military exercise for the purpose of disci- 
pline.—2. To manage with address or art; em- 
ploy intrigue or stratagem to effect a purpose. 

I never, by any maneuvring, could get him to take the 
spiritual view of things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 162. 
I. trans. 1. To change the position of, as 
troops or ships; cause to perform strategic evo- 
lutions. - : 

Sir Geo. Rodney . . . now mancuvred the fleet with 
such skill as to gain the windward of the enemy during 
the night, and entirely to preclude their retreat. 

Belsham, Hist. Great Britain, April 8, 1782. 

2. To affect in some specified way by a ma- 

neuver or by manceuvers. 

Instead of seizing his opportunity to win a great battle 
or to capture an army by siege, he had simply maneuvred 
the enemy out of position. The Century, XXXVI. 673. 
8. To manipulate. [Rare.] 

The usual trick consisted in the power to 
deal through a very small opening in the 
noeuvred bandage. Harper's Mag., 


see a great 
ma- 
79. 


TX 


Maneuverer, Maneuvrer (ma-nd’yér-ér or 


ma-nii’vér-ér), x. 1, One who maneuvers; 
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man-of-war (man’ov-wir’), m. 


man-of-war’s-man (man’ov-wiirz’man), n- 


manometric (man-d-met/rik), a. 


\anometric 
one who engages in or relies upon strategic 
management or intrigue, 
This charming widow Beaumont is a manauvrer, 
Mie Edgeworth, Mancnvring, i. 
2, A form of rudder. See the quotation, 
Different forms of simple, balanced, and divided rud- 
ders were then described, including Thorneyeroft's don- 
ble rudders, Thomson's stern-way mangucerer, White's 
turnabont system, The Engineer, LXVI 214. 
Also maneuverer, maneurrer. 


man-of-the-earth (man’ov-thé-¢rth’), n. The 


wild potato-vine, Ipomea pandurata, so called 
from the great size sometimes attained by the 
root. 
[< ME. man of 
werre: see under man, n. Cf.war-man.] 1, An 
armed ship; a publicly recognized vessel fitted 
for engaging in battle; a ship of war. 

And leave you not a man-afacar unsearch’d ; 

This wicked emperor may have sh p'd her hence. 

Shak., Vit, And., iv. 2, 22, 

2. In coal-mining, one of the small pillars left to 
support the roof of the chambers (or sides of work, 
as they are called locally) in working the ‘*ten- 
yard coal” in Staffordshire. England. 


£ — Man- 
of-war bird. (a) The frigate-bird or Rae Biko 
Tachypetes aquila or Fregata aquia: a9 called from its 


formidable swoop and g of its prey. See cut under 
Srigate-bird. (b) One of the jägers or skuas: a wrong use, 
—Man-of-war fashion, a neat, orderly, and seaman- 
like manner, indicative of good discipline. — Portuguese 
man-of-war, a popular name of an oceanic siphonopho- 
rous hydrozoan of the genus Phyeatia, 


An 
enlisted man belonging to a man-of-war, 


[< mannite + -ic,] Manometer (ma-nom’oe-tér),a. [= F. mano- 


mètre = Sp. manómetro, < Gr. pavéc, rare, not 
dense, thin, loose, slack, few, scant , + péTpov, 
a measure.] An instrument for etermining 
and indicating the elastic pressure of gases or 
vapors. It measures the weight of a column of liquid 
or the tension of a spring that exactly balances the elastic 
pressure of the gas on a unit of area; and, since the rela- 
tive density of a gasis proportional to its elastic press 
the measurement of the latter determines also the former. 
Manometers which measure elastic gaseous pressure by the 
tension of a spring are used for 

steam-gages. In some forms 
the pressure of the gas is ona 
piston or diaphragm connect- 
ed with a counterbalancing 
spring. In others the initial 
pressure is received on a small 
primary piston, or diaphragm, 
and transmitted by a fluid 
mass acting upon a secondary 
and much larger piston or dia- 
phragm upon which the pres- 
sure per unit of area is reduced 
inversely as the area of the 
smaller piston is to that of 
the larger. Of this kind is 
Shaw’s gage for measuring 
very high pressures, In the 
Bourdon steam-gage a curved 
tubular spring is used, having 
its interior connected by a 
tube with the interior of the 
tank, boiler, cylinder, or gas- 
holder containing the vapor 
or gas to be tested. In all of 
these forms the parts moved 


under varying pressure are Open-air Manometer. 
connected with an indicator, ee ee tube; Hi 
and the pressure is read ona Camaed: ea ae 
graduated dial-plate. In the Pressreqtcca 5 
air manometer the elas- de; the pärt c ofthe liquid 
fo pressure of a gas is indi- column and raises the part c’. 


cated by the height of a col- 


umn of liquid, usually mercury or water, which it will 
support. In its simplest form an S-shaped glass open 
at the upper end, is employed, as shown in the cut, the 
compressed-air manometer the tube containing the liquid 
is closed at the top, and hence the varying el 


lastic pressure 

of the confined air is added to the weight of the liquid 
column in balancing the gaseous pressure to be measured. 

The Saas Manometer s ae a oan glass bulb coun- 

terpoised on a pair o cate es, the speciflc gravit: 

of the bulb and its confined air varying with both rae 

and temperature of the surrounding air. The manometer 

of Ramsden is essentially a compressed-air manometer 

combined with a scale which indicates tem) res 
determining atmospheric density. Theo y ga 
is a simple open-air manometer. 


as manometer + 
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manometric 
rer.] In Eng. law, a device or a ma- 


the gas-jet. Of the figures hero given, the first is that see mana k 
caused by a singlo note, and the second correspondstothe noœuvering to catch game illegally. 
simultaneous production of a note and its octave, S an/plë”zėr), n, One who pleases 
manometrical (man-6-met’ri-kal), a. [< mano- man-pleaser (man Dit Tain their favor. 
metric ¥ al. Same as manometrie. r a ee m = See actin por Talot according to 
z ervants, obey in 4 ngs SEA in sin- 
maA on TORPO, > iy mod. E. also man sne feshi notwith O 3 ae aaa TT “2 
OF); M. SATIY ORAS -  gleness of heart, fearing . EA 
nor, MANOUT, mannour, manner, MANET, MANCTE, wy on'pontèr), n. 1. The work that 
Se sts 7. p, man-power (man’pou"er), n. <» x 
manoir (ML. manerium), < OF. manoir (= Pr. “can be done by one man in a day.— 2. A motor 
maner), a mansion, < manoir, mane’, < L. ma- Stilizing the force of a man in driving ma- 
nere, remain, dwell, = Gr. pêvemw, stay, remain: chinery. 
see remain, remnant, otc., and cf. manse? and manquellert 
mansion, from the same source as manor] lt. “queliere, monquellere, < ‘AS. manewellere, a homi- 
A dwelling: panon Si cide,<mann, man, + cwellere, killer: seo queller.] 
Route Hymnal over al aa g> A mankiller; a manslayers an executioner. 
In hir; that was his restyng place. But sente a manqueller and commaundide that Jones 
[John Baptist’s] heed were brought in a disch. 


Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1004. Wyclif, Mark vi. 97. 
2. In England, generally, a landed estate, es- ing’s? Ah, thou 
pecially one the tenure of which vests the pro- a honey-seed, a 
prietor with some particular rights of lordship; 
specifically, in old law, a lordship or barony 
held by a lord and subject to the jurisdiction 
of a court-baron held by him; in more ancient 
usage, an estate of alord or thane with avillage 
community, generally in serfdom, upon it. See 
villeinage and yard-land. 
~~ In the iii. yer of his reign in Septembre was bore to the 
kyng a sone cleped Richard, att Oxenford in his manovre, 
wher is now the white freres. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 484, note. 
These manors [those with which England was covered 
about the time of the Domesday Survey) were in fact in 
their simplest form estates of manorial lords, each with its 
village community in villenage upon it. The land of the 


lord's demesne —the home farm belonging to the manor- 
house —was cultivated chiefly bythe services ofthevillata, He had bound them [the border chiefs] to his interests 


i. e. of the village community or tenants in villenage. The py those feudal covenants named “bands of manrent,” 
land of this village community, i.e. the land in villenage, .”. . compelling the parties to defend each other against 
lay round the village in open fields. In the villages were the effects of their mutual transgressions. 

ae meee Eor homesteads orane, mama see F. Tytler, Hist. Scotland (ed. 1845), TV. 205. 
Ce ee eae of bundles of scattered 4 nroot (man’rot), n. A morning-glory, Ipo- 


strips in the open fields, wit. rights of pasture over the y 
Jatter for their cattle after the crops were gathered, as M@Q leptophylla, found on the dry plains of 
well as on the green commons of the manor or township. Colorado and in adjacent regions. It is a plant 


Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, pP. 76. 9 or 3 feet high, with an immense root having some re- 
On close inspection, all feudal society is seen to beare- semblance in shape and size to a man. 
ele pines ypical tormaa is Tnit connata o man-rope (man’rop), n. Naut., one of the two 
a group of me: ed on a definite space of land, an a s 
tonin? what we Englishmen call a Manor, and what in TOPES suspended from stanchions one on each 
side of a gangway 


France was called a Fief. a 
Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 302. or ladder, used in 
ascending and de- 


The name manor is of Norman origin, but the estate to 
which it was given existed, in its essential character, scending a ship’s 
long before the Conquest; it received a new name as the side, hatchways, et 
shire also did, but neither the one nor the other was cre- 2 JS GUC: 
ated by this change. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 98. TRUD e knot. See 
8}. The jurisdiction of a court-baron or court Mansard roof. See 
of the lord of a manor.—4. In some of the roof. í 
United States formed by English colonies, a manselt, v. t. [ME. 
ma of land cecuplod or once occupied by ten- mansien, by aphere- 

ants paying a fee-farm rent to the proprietor, sis from amansien, amonsien, ¢ AS. dmansumian 

sometimes inina, and sometimes in stipulated (contr. pp. dmansod), excommunicate, < ã-, out, 
urrill. In colonial times theseresembled + *mansum, familiar, intimate, appar. < *mdn, 
in gem@ne, common, + -sum: see mean? and 
-some.| To excommunicate; curse. . 
a ae quod a mansed preste of the marche of Yr- 
pet 
“T counte namore Conscience bi so I cacche syl 
Than I do to drynke a draugte of good ale! ene 
3 Piers Plowman (B), xx. 220. 
manse? (mans), n. [< ME. *manse, < OF. manse, 
< ML. mansa, mansum, a dwelling, < L. ma- 
mere, pp. mansus, remain, dwell: see remain, 
and cf. mansion.] Originally, the dwelling of 

a landholder with the land attached; after- 

ward, especially, any ecclesiastical residence, 
whether parochial or collegiate; now, specifi- 
cally, the dwelling-house of a minister of the 

Established Church of Scotland, and hence 

‘sometimes the parsonage of any church of the 
een or Congregational order, 

‘0 grip | ie lucre of foul eart. 

Geran A AA a y preferment, sic as 
ee a à Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliii. 

Across the meadows, by the ld 
___‘The historic river fowed, Longfellow, Hawthorne. 
: Capital manset a principal residence; a manor-house 

This lady died at her capital ital manse at F 
ae tA c encot ni - 
cester in 1111. T. Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 30. 


n/sér 


(man’kwel’ér), n. [< ME. man- 


Wilt thou kill God’s officers and the k 
honey-seed [homicide] rogue aes art 
e { an-queller. 
man-queller, and a woman-q ee 2 Hen, 1V5 th 1 T 
manred} (man’red), n. [< ME. manrede, < AS. 
manra@den, mannreéden, homage; <mann, vassal, 
man, man, + ræden, condition: see man and -red. 
Cf. homage, < L. homo, man. Hence, by corrup- 
tion, manrent. ] Personalservice or attendance; 
homage. It was the token of a species of bondage 
whereby free persons became bondmen or followers of 
those who were their patrons or defenders. 
Misdoo no messengere for menske of thi selvyne, 
Sen we are in thy manrede, and mercy the besekes. — 
Morte Arthure Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 127. 
manrentt (man‘rent), n. [A corruption of man- 
red, simulating rent?.] Same as manred. 


Man-rope Knot. 


ant), n. A man who 


another 


manslaughter 


mansion (man’shon), n 
astrology), < OF! f 


5 N 
ts, Stay, podde 
? 2 anse? 
place: 
a 
| Of fyah Statins 
[Archaic or poetisa ya esida 
In my Father’s house are m J 


Cf. manor 
measonduc.) 1ł. A tarrying : 
—2. A dwelling; any place 
or repose. 
any mansions 
P To h 
What worlds or what vasi, Pf 
The immortal mind, that gions hold 
Her mansion in this fleshly noge 00k 
‘ Milton, Il Peng 
3. A dwelling-house of the better ¢] eroso, | 
or stately residence; especially 44258) al 
: : 7 ally, th argi 
the lord of a manor; a manor © houge & 
Here the Warri 
And, in that mansion, chides dwelt ; 
Or kindred, gathered round him, his own, 
à Wordsworth, E: 
4. In Oriental and medieval astron 
twenty-eight parts into which the 7 
divided; a lunar mansion (which. zodiac ig 
lunar). See, unde 
Which book spak muchel of t 4 
Touchynge the eighte and trent peraciouns 
That longen to the moone. nanstoung 
Chaucer, Franklin's 
5. In astrol., the sign in which the 5 
planet has its special residence; a lee or any 
Phebus the sonne ful joly was and cl a 
For he was neigh his exaltacion eer 
In Martes face, and in his mansion 
In Aries, the colerik hote signe, 


Chaucer, Squire's Tale, Liz 
a 


mansiont (man’shon), v.i. [< mansi 
O ion, 
tarry; dwell; reside. [Rare.] Onn.) To 
Visible as the clouds of heaven, and other meteors 
7a 


also the rest of the creatures mansioning there; ; 
J. Mede, Paraphrase of St. Peter (632, Db 


mansionary (man’shon-a-ri), a. [=F mang; 
naire = Sp. It. mansionario, < LL. mansion 
us, of or belonging to a dwelling,< L. mansio(e, 
a dwelling: see mansion.] Resident; residen. 

tiary: as, mansionary canons. Wright. å 


mansion-house (man’shgn-hous),7. The house 
jn which one resides; an inhabited house, espe. 
cially one of considerable importance or gràn- 
deur; a manor-house. 


This party purposing in this place to make a dwelling, 
or, as the old word is, his mansion-house, or his manor- 
house, did devise how he might make his land a complete 


habitation to supply him with all maner of necessaries, 
Bacon, Use of the Law. 


[A burglary] must be, according to Sir Edward Coke's 
definition, in a mansion-house, and therefore, to account 
for the reason why breaking open a church is burglary, he 
quaintly observes that it is domus mansionalis Del. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. 
he Lord 


John ny 


Tale, 1. 409 


The Mansion-house, the official residence of t 
Mayor of London. 


mansionry (man’shon-ri), 1. ; pl. mansionrie 
(riz). [K mansion + -ry.| Abode in a places 
residence. [Iare.] 


The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven's breath ‘i 
Smells wooingly here. Shak., Macbeth, i & 
manslaughtt, n. [ME. manslagt, manslagt, mi 
slagt, < AS. mansliht, mansleht, manslelt, m 
slyht, monsliht, ete. (= 0S. manslahta = ne 
manslachta, monslachia = MLG. manslac ¢ 
OHG. manslahta, manslaht, MHG. mans 
Dan. mandslæt: cf. also AS. manslege = + alili 
y 


slag), the slaying of a man,< math slaugatel A 


sleaht, slaying: see slaught.] 


The syn of sodomi to heven 
Hit crysen on God Almyst; 


And monslagt with a rewiul steven : 


Hit day and ny3t- galli 

it askys engana r ah (Balle 

manslaughter (man‘sla/tér), ”- ma 
slagter, manslauter; <man+ slaughter: Goel 
slaught.) 1, The killing of a human mió 
a human being, or of men by me?) 
human slaughter. : 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

ees ance spoils with io 

ato and ng ome St nha 


: 
f 


manslaughter 
killing was intentional i: 
previous malice; and incsluntary, 
tional, but the slayer w 
ful act less than a felony, 
lawful manner, 
in procedure, except in those 
enjoined by statute. 


manslayer (man‘sli’ér), n, 
< man + slayer.) A slayer of 
one who kills a human being. 
There shall be six cities of refuge . 
slayer. 
manstealer (man‘sté‘lér), n. 
human beings, gener 
ing them as slaves 

Thelawis . 
liars, 

manstealing (man’stéling), n. 
stealing human beings to sell them i 

man-sty (man‘sti), n. 
for human habitation; 
[Rare. ] 

The landlord who, 
till they become ma 
ease, 

mansuete (man’swét), a. 
OF. mansuet, mansuete, F. n 
suct = Sp. Pg. It. mansueto, 
tamed, tame, mild, soft, p 
tame, become tame, lit. ace 
< manus, the hand, + suese 
tomed: see custom.] Tame; 
ly mild or forbearing; 
[Rare.] 

She seyde ek, she was fayn with hym to mete, 
And stood forth muwet, mylde, and mansuete. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 194. 
Our hard-headed, hard-hitting, clever, and notover-man- 

suete friend. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 209. 

mansuetude (man’swé-tud), n. [< ME. mansue- 
tude = OF. mansuetume, F. mansuétude = It. 

mansuetudine, < L. mansuetudo, tameness, mild- 

ness, £ mansuetus, tame, mild: see mansuete. 

C£. consuetude, desuctude.] Tameness; habitual 

mildness or gentleness. [Archaic.] 

The remedie agayns ire is a vertu that men clepen man- 
suetude. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Our Lord Himself, made up of mansuetude, 

Sealing the sum of sufferance up, received 


Opprobrium, contumely, and buffeting 
Without complaint. 


Browning, Ring and Book, II. 84. 

manswear, mainswear (man’-, man’swir),v. 
pret. manswore, mainswore, pp. mansworn, main- 

sworn; ppr. manswearing, mainswearing. [< ME. 

mansweren (in pp. mansworn, manswore), < AS. 

manswerian (pret. mdnswor, pp. Mansworen), 

swear falsely, < man (= OS. mën = OHG. MHG. 

mein), falseness, evil, wickedness (= Icel. mein 

= Sw. Dan. men, harm, misfortune), < man (= 


; a kidnapper. 


< L. mansuetus, 
p. of mansuescere, 
ustom to the hand, 


not wild or ferocious. 


sudden heat or passion without 
where it was not inten- 
i the time engaged in an unlaw- 
doing a lawful act in an un- 
This distinction of name is no longer used 
jurisdictions where ft may be 

[< ME. manslaer; 
aman or of men; 


- . for the man- 

Num. xxxv, 6, 
One who steals 
ally for the purpose of sell- 


. + formanslayers, . . . for menstealers, for 
1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
The act of 
nto slavery. 
A sty or dwelling unfit 
a filthy dwelling-place. 


as too many do, neglects his cottages 
n-sties, to breed pauperism and dis- 

Kingsley. 
[< ME. mansuete, < 
ransuet = Pr. man- 


ere, become accus- 
gentle; habitual- 
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3617 manticore 
ment of silk or woolen stuff, which reaches to 
the knees and is fastened in front. worn by 


cardinals, bishops, abbots, and the prelates of 
the Roman court. 


mantelinet (man’tel-in), n. [< OF. and F. man- 
teline (Sp. mantellina), a short cloak, a riding- 
hood, < mantel, a cloak: see mantel, mantle.) 
Same as mantelet, 1. 
mantellé (man-te-la’), a. [OF., < mantel, raan- 
tle: see mantle.) In her., marked by two tri- 
angles occupying the dexter and sinister sides 
of the chief, as if a mantle had been thrown 
over it from behind: said of an escutcheon, 
Mantellia (man-tel’i-ii), n. [NL., named after 
G. A. Mantell (1790-1852), an English geologist. ] 
A generic name given by Brongniart to a tree 
parts of the trunk of which are found in the Port- 
land dirt-bed (inthe Purbeck group), and consid- 
ered to belong to the cycads. Ithad been previously 
described by Buckland under the family name of Cyca- 
deviden (1828), and later (1835) received from him the ge- 
neric name Cycadites. It has also been described under 
the generic names of Zamites and Strobilites. Schimper 
adopts Buckland’s name as that of a genus, changing it to 
Cycadoidea. Zigno prefers the generic name Mantellia. 
mantelpiece (man’tl-pés), n. [Also mantle- 
piece; < mantel, 2, + piece.) The fitting or dec- 
oration of a mantel—that is, the horizontal 
hood, cornice, or shelf carried above a, fire- 
place; hence, by extension, all the marble- 
work, metal-work, or wainscoting around a, fire- 
place, or masking the breast of a chimney, in- 
cluding usually one shelf or more. 
A set of Grecian-looking vases on the WEA hee 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, iii, 
mantel-set (man’il-set), n. A set of two, three, 
or more decorative objects intended for a man- 
tel-shelf. 
mantel-shelf (man’tl-shelf), n. 1. That part 
of a mantelpiece which constitutes a siete 
2. A mantelpiece. 
manteltree (man’tl-tré), n. [Also mantletree, 
formerly mantell-tree ; < mantel, mantle, + tree.| 
In arch., a beam behind the mantelpiece serv- 
ing as the lintel to a fireplace. sometimes re- 
placed by a brick arch, to which the name is 
also given. 
The first entrance 


Hast thou any smantoez for ladies made after thine own 
fashion, which shall cover all their naked shoulders, and 
breasts, and necks, and adorn them all over? 


England's Vanity (1633), p. 80. (Narez.) 


I met her this Morning, in a new Manteau and Petti- 
coat, not a bit the worse for her Lady’s wearing. 


Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 
But since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau sweeps the ground, 
Her shoe disdains the street, Gay, Trivia, i. 110. 
mantel (man’tl), n. [< ME. mantel, < OF. man- 
tel, a cloak, a shelf over a fireplace: see man- 
tle, of which mantel is but an older spelling, re- 
tained only in the architectural sense, without 
particular reason.] 1ł. A cloak. See mantle 
(the present spelling in this sense).—2. In 
arch., all the work or facing around a fireplace, 


large, and like the mantletree of a 


chimney. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 136. 

: : Mantel. Š Here also, as a sort of mantle-tree ornament, sits the 

Cloister of St. Elne, near Perpignan, France; 13th century. marble kitten that Rufus made. S. Judd, Margaret, i 17. 
resting against the chimney, and usually pro- mantes, x. Plural of mantis, 2. 


jecting and more or less ornamental. It includes 
the mantelpiece or chimneypiece, with the mantel-shelf, 


when this is present, and the hood of fireplaces having 
this feature. 


3. In a restricted sense, a mantel-shelf. 
mantelboard (man’tl-bord), n. The shelf of 
a mantelpiece, especially when movable and 


Mantian (man’ti-an),a. [< Gr. pavreia, divina- 
tion, < pavreteclar, practise divination, < pavrw, 
a diviner: see Mantis.) Same as mantic. 

mantic (man‘tik), a. [< Gr. pavruxéc, of a di- 
viner or prophet, prophetic, < fedviec, a diviner, 
seer, prophet: see Mantis.] Relating or per- 


forming rather a part of the over-mantel than 
OF ries. men = MLG. mēn, mein = OHG. MHG. of the chimneypiece proper. 


mein), false, deceitful (= Icel. meinn, harmful), mantel-clock (man’tl-klok), n. A clock or 


in mandth (= OS. menéth = D. meineed = OHG. timepiece intended to stand on a, mantel-shelf. 
meineid, MHG. meineit, G. meineid = Icel. mei- 


neidhr = Sw. Dan. mened), orig. man ath, a false 
oath, perjury; perhaps akin to OBulg. mena, ex- 
change, change, = Lith. mainas, exchange, and 
through this notion of ‘exchange’ connected 
with AS. gemæne, E. mean, common: see mean2.] 
To swear falsely; perjure one’s self. [Obsolete 
or proy. Eng. or Scotch. ] 
If I chance to stay at hame, 
My love will ca’ me mansworn. 
The Broomfield Hill (Child’s Ballads, I. 132). 
manta (man'tä), n. (Sp. (and Pg.), a blanket: 
see mantle.| 1. A coarse unbleached cotton 
fabric which forms the staple clothing of the 
common people of Mexico.—2. In mining, a 
blanket or sack of ore; a placer insitu. [West- 
ern U. 8.J—3. The Somere Gni name 
of an enormous devil-fish or sea-devil, an eagle- 
ray of the family Ceratopteride. Hence—4. 
[eap.] [NL.] A genus of such rays. Manta bi- 
rostris is a species of the warmer American wa- 
ters. It is a synonym of Ceratoptera. 
Mantchoo, n. anda. A spelling of Manchul. 
manteau (man'tō), n. [Formerly also manto, 


mantelet, mantlet (man'tel-et, mant/let), n. 
[Formerly also mantellet; < ME. mantelet, < OF. 
mantelet, F. mantelet (= Sp. Pg. mantelete = It. 
mantelletto, mantelletta), dim. of mantel, a cloak: 


see mantel, mantle.] 1. A short cloak or mantle. 


(a) Ashort cloak worn in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by knights. 


A mantelet upon his shuldre hanginge, 
Bret-ful of rubies reede, as fyr sparklinge. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 1305. 
(6) A woman’s garment, narrower than the mantle, and 


approaching the form of a tippet or broad scarf, worn over 
the shoulders. 


2. Sane as cointoise. See also lambrequin, 1 (a). 
—3. 


in 
e: from the bullets of Sharpshooters. 


From these mantellets they shot great pieces, as Culuer- 
ings, double gunnes, and great bombards, 


Haktuyt’s Voyages, II. 79. 


taining to prophecy or divination, or to one sup- 
posed to be inspired; prophetic: as, mantic fury. 
Trench. (Rare.] 


mantichor, n. See manticore. 


mantichora (man-ti-k0’ri), n. [NIL.: see man- 
ticore.] 1. Same as manticore.—2. [eap] A 
genus of tiger-beetles of the family Cicin ide, 


ounded by Fabricius in 1781,typical of the Man- 
tichorine. 


All are African; M. tuberculata is 
an example. $ À 

Mantichoridæ (man-ti-kor’i-de), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mantichora + -idw.] The Mantichorine re- 
quae as a family. 


—2. [cap] [NL] = 


mantoe (also by corruption mantua, q. v.); < F. 
manteau, a cloak: see mantle, the older form 
of the same word. The form manto, mantoe, 
is simply a more phonetic spelling of the F. 
(like cutto, cuttoe, for couteau), and not from the 
Sp. or It. manto.] 1. A cloak or mantle. 

He presents him with a white horse, a manto, or blacke 
coole [cowl], a pastoral staff. 

Rycaut, State of the Greek Church, p. 96. 
Specifically — 2. A woman’s cloak or outer gar- 
ment; especially, 
displaying the skirt or petticoat. 


a mantle open in front and manteletta (man-te-let’a), n. 


They bring forward mantelets and pavisses, and the arch- 
ers muster on the skirts of the w 
Scott, Ivanhoe, xxvii. 


5. A movable shelter used in a huntine-field. 
The mysteries of battues, poo ing eons: from mant- 
lets, every department, in short, of modern sport with the 
gun. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 77. 
6. A flexible covering, usually of rope, drawn 


close round a gun when it is discharged. Encye. 
Brit., TX. 453. a 


quill 


ranie oe 
ead. Taher 


[It.: see man- 


telet.] Inthe Rom. Cath: Ch., a sleeveless vest- E 


-CC-0. In Public Domain. 


manticore 


of monkey. 
Mantide (man’ti-d6), n. pl. 


wi 


torial purposes. 


their peculiar shapes ani 
ferocity, pugnacity, and tenacity of life. 


is assumed for defense and aggression. 


Also Mantida, Mantides. 
mantiger (man’ti-jér), x. See manticore. 
mantle, nm. Same as maniple, 4. 
mantilla (man-til’ii), n. [= F. mantille, < Sp 

mantilla = Pg. mantil 

mantilla: see mantle.] 1. A short mantle. 


mantila. Motley, United Netherlands, TI. 263. 


dress of a lady. 
A Doña Inez with a black mantilla, 
Followed at twilight by an unknown lover. 


3. A woman’s head-covering, often of lace, 


: which falls down upon the shoulders and may 
: be used as a veil, worn in Spain and the Span- 


ish colonies, in Genoa, and elsewhere. 


: Her hair was partly covered by a lace mantilla, through 


which her arms, bare to the shoulder, gleamed white. 

R. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 219. 

Mantis (man’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. “dvi, a di- 

viner, seer, prophet, foreboder; also a locust or 

grasshopper described as haying long thin fore 

legs, kept constantly in motion, perhaps Mantis 

religiosa, so called from the peculiar position of 

the fore legs, which 

resembles that of a 

person’s hands at 

prayer; orig. one 

who utters oracles 

while in a state of 

divine frenzy, < yai- 

veoGa., rage, be mad, 

Š > wavia, frenzy: see 
mania.) 1. Thetyp- 
ical genus of Man- 
tide, formerly the 
same as the family, 
now much restrict- 
ed. They are na- 
tives chiefly of trop- 
ical regions, but 
some species are 
common in tem- 
perate latitudes.— 
2. [l c.; pl. mantes 
(-tez).] Any spe- 
cies of the family 
Mantidæ; a rear- 

horse. The common rearhorse or praying-niantis of 


the United States is Phasmomantis carolina. 


mantis-crab (man‘tis-krab), n. Same as man- 


tis-shrimp, L 
itisia (man-tis’i-i), n.. [NL. (Sims, 1810), 
= < mantis, the insect, which the flowers are 
ught to resemble.] A genus of monocotyle- 
us plants of the natural order Zingiberacea, 
nger f y, and the tribe Zingiberec. : 
ci a one-celled ovary, with three 
by having lateral thread- 
í Fom the mi i of tre fla 
w leaves aving 
p and yellow flowers grow. 
"i Piette’ indigenous to 


Praying-mantis (Martis religiosa), 
lesa reduced one feces 


identi i aps imaginary kind mantissa (man-tis’i), Mie Nt 
2, An unidentified and perhaps imaginary kind man Hition, a makeweight; 


[NL., < Mantis + 
-id@.] A family of carnivorous raptorial or- 
thopterous insects, typified by the genus Mantis, 
immenselylong prothorax, and the fore legs 
peculiarly modified as grasping-organs for rap- 
They are known as rearhorses, race- 
horses, camel-inseets, praying-insects, soothsayers, etc., from 
postures, and are noted for their 
The praying atti- 


tude, in which the fore legs are held peculiarly doubled up, 
The genera and 


species are numerous. Among the gressorial or ambula- 
torial orthopters the family contrasts with Phasmide. 


ha = It. mantiglia, mantle, 


Sir Francis Vere, conspicuous in the throng in his red 


2. A light cloak or covering thrown over the 


Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 1. 


, Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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n. [< L. mantissa, man- 
tisa, an ad of Etruscan 
„an i 
origin.] 1. U € 
ser work following one on 
ject. — 2. The decimal 
part of a logarithm: so 
called as being additional 
to the characteristic or m- 
tegral part. ‘Thus, in the 
logarfthm of 900 = 2.95424 the 
characteristic is 2, and the man- 
tissa is 24, This use of the 
word was introduced by Henry 


Briggs, and is applied chiefly 
to Briggsian logarithms. See 


logarithm. R 
3. [cap.] In zodl., a ge- 
nus of mollusks. i 

. mantis-shrimp (man’tis- 
shrimp), n. 1. A stoma- 
topodous crustacean of 
the family Squillida, as 
. Squilla mantis or S. em- 
pusa: so called from the 
resemblance to the insect 
called mantis. See Gono- 


A. supplementary poner a les- 
the 


same sub- 


dactylus, Squilla. Also : ; 
called mantis-crab and na 
locust-shrimp.— 2. A læ- : 
modipodous crustacean of the family Caprel- 


lidæ, as Caprella linearis; a specter-shrimp: so 
called for the same reason as above. 
mantistic (man-tis’tik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. pávi, a 
diviner, seer, prophet, + -istic.] Same as mantic. 
An idea of spiritual or mantistic qualities supposed to 
be peculiar to the female sex. 
A. Wilder, Knight’s Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. 144. 

mantle (man’tl), n. [Formerly also mantel 
(still retained in the architectural sense), man- 
tell; < ME. mantel, mantylle, partly (a) < AS. 
meentel, mentel = OF ries. D. MLG. mantel = 
OHG. mantal, mandal, MHG. mantel, mandel, 
G. mantel = Icel. möttull = Sw. Dan. mantel, a 
cloak; partly (b) < OF. mantel, F. manteau (> 
E. manteau, mantol, also mantua, q. v.), 2 cloak, 
a mantel (in arch.), = Pr. mantel, a cloak, = 
Sp. mantel, a table-cloth, = It. mantello, a 
cloak; all < L. mantellum, mantelum, a cloak, 
mantle, also mantele, mantelium, mantile, man- 
tilium, a towel, napkin, table-cloth, whence also 
It. mantile, mantle, = Pg. mantilha = Sp. man- 
tilla = It, dim. mantiglia, mantilla (> E. G. man- 
tille = E. mantilla, q. v.), a mantle; also (< L. 
mantellum, regarded as dim.) ML. mantum, > 
It. manto, ammanto = Sp. Pg. manto, m., also 
Sp. Pg. manta = F. mante, f:, a cloak; per- 
haps orig. a ‘hand-cloth,’ < manus, the hand, 
e+ tela, a web, texture: z 
see toil2. A similar re- 
duction of manus to 
man- occurs in man- 
suete, mancipate, etc.] 
1. A loose sleeveless 
garment worn as an 
outer covering, falling 
in straight lines from 
the shoulders; a-simple 
kind of cloak. Mantles 
were origi m i 

of cloth of s oi, eni 
shape, the upper corners of 
which were brought together 
and fastened at the neck or 
over one shoulder, with the 
loose edges lapping in front 
or at one side: ose Worn 
during the middle ages and 
Jater were large and loose, 
capable of being drawn across 
the breast, but usually open 
in front and secured across 


the breast by a lace or chai eS 

Long flowing mantles ean ~- Mantle of Man-at-arms, 
part of the distinguishing x5th century. 
costume or insignia of British and other nobles and 


hts, and are represented : 
Panian the escutahbon fn Sener soos conventionally 


: ieee damsell was in her smok, with a mantill a-bouten 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 17. 
and wrapped it ti 
e divided M ar 


mantle-ce}} 
Specifically —(@) An on 
material from the inn 
of porous el: 


les 


tlein condition to serve b le 


(1) In Mollusca, the pall @) tas 
the integu 2e 
Sce stragulum. (4) The tancot palli: 
3. In bes = me as mantling, 
chute which leads water fr . Ani 
48 Water from ; x 
water-wheel. Æ. H. Knight Be fore-ha 
descent gas-light of Dr. Auer eas h 
tube variously composed of or 
oxids of zirconium, lanthanum thor: 9 
cerium, and prepared by dipping A jute à 
i n a belot 
Cot 


1e or morg os 


ton netting (made by a knitting 

a solution, or mixed solutions of we e) 

oxids, thus coating the filamente the 9 

coating are burned out, leaving 8, W. 

tube. Heated from the interior by the Solidatey 
e 


tlesbecome strongly luminous, andare AE these pait 
ast fr ; 
easy silk cloak for E O about Taable el 
noose worn by women about 1800, gentle, aking io 
an outer garment for women, witha cites e anti ; 
—Lady’s mantle. See lady'smante S™ About ig 
mantle or mantle and ring, to vow perpen ake 
hood. During the fifteenth century and Jape tal widow. 
tomary for widows to take such pledges aa er, it wag cus. 
presence of a clergyman or other witnesses” etines in the 
mantle, below.—Watteau mantle, a woman’: Ce widow’ 
cloak worn about 1865, distinguished by a Watt 8 mantle o 
other resemblances to garments represented j ae Dackang 
of Watteau.— Widow's mantle, a mantle ag he pictures 
ally with a ring, as evidence of a vow of perpen St- 


u 
hood. It appears to have been a russet cloak tual widow. 


mantle (man’tl), v.; pret. and pp. maj 
mantling. [< ME. mantlen ; E B 
trans. 1. To cover with or as if with an 
disguise; obscure or protect by covering Ta 
So their rising senses 5 


Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
Their clearer reason. Shak., Tempest 1 7 


Mar. Come It: 
Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of othe 
But mantled in your own. Shak., Cor., ie %, 
Darkness the skies had mantled o'er : 
In aid of her design. 
Cowper, Queen's Visit to London, 
Specifically —2. In the manufacture of alum 
from aluminous shales or alum ores, to cover 
(a partly or completely calcined heap of the 
ore) with a layer of previously calcined ore, 
Volatilization and loss of sulphur from excessive heat and 
the injurious action of wind and rain are thus avoided 
during the progress of the operation and while the heap is 
cooling. 
Calcination is then effected by means of a smothered fire, 
. - . To this end, the mass is after a time covered witha 
coating of calcined ore, or mantled, as it is termed, inor- 
der to shelter the burning heap from wind and rain, and 
to moderate the heat. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf, 1. 32. 


II. intrans. 1. To expand and spread; serve 
as a mantle or covering. 
The pair [of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his bree 
With regal ornament. Milton, P. L., V. =" 
2. To become covered with a coating, a8 ® 
barmy liquid; send up froth or scum; Cream: 
or cream over; foam. 
The cup of joy E 
Unmingled mantles to the goblet’s brim. o ii 
Shelley, Queen Mab, 
5 
3. To be or become overspread or sufiused, a 
with blushes or color; hence, to display 250P 
ficial change of hue or of expression. 


At the distant hint of dark surmise, 


The blood into the mantling cheek would rise, in 
Cra via 


bbe, Works; "* 


The rosy blush of to mantle in the eas 
y of morn peen a trrorbocken P qe 
_You could see an unusual, because a lively, 
cing in his eyes, and a new-found vivacity man 
dark physiognomy. Charlotte Brontë, 
4, In falconry, to stretch out one | 
the leg, as a hawk, by way of relie 
cue tis wings for ease: sometimes us? 

vely. i 

There minib fancy, fed with full de! or 
Doth bath in blisse, and mantleth most 2° tats, DS 

: Spenser, Sonne 


š $ ror mewe: 
Or tend his spar-hawke mantling in bar gattes 


3, 


mal (man’¢l-an/i-mal), %- 
the ascidians or tunica! 


ma 


AB ao i =e EA o AMU m ey. meta UE 


oon ean co 


mantle 
mantled (man‘tid), p. o. {< ME, maniled; < 
mantle + -ed?.] Provided with a mantle or a 
mantelet; protected. 
They haue a Fort very well pallisadocd and mantelled 
with barkes of tr api. John Smith, Works, I. 120, 
They built two houses for them he daily expected from 
England, a faire Well of fresh water mantled with bricke, 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 84, 
mantlepiece, x. See mantelpiece, 
mantler (mant’lér), x. One who wears or is 
dressed in a mantle; one whose only clothing 
is a mantle. 


In Antwerp they pictured the 
poor Irish mantler, with her 
and her child at her back. < 
A. Wilson, Hist. Great Britain (1655). 
mantlet, n. See mantelet. 

mantletree, n. See manteltree. 

mantling (mant’ling), n. [Verbal n. of man- 
tle, v.] 1. A kind of cloth suitable for making 
mantles or the like.—2, In the manufacture of 

alum from aluminous shales or alum ores, a 

layer of calcined shale Spread over a partly 

or completely calcined heap of the same ma- 
terial, to moderate the heat, prevent loss of 
sulphur, and protect the mass from the detri- 
mental effects of wind and rain during the cal- 
cination and cooling.— 3. In her.: (a) The dra- 
pery which is often used as a background to a 
shield, crest, ete., originally perhaps the man- 
telet of the helmet or cointoise. (b) A mantelet, 
lambrequin, or cointoise. Also mantle. 
mantol, n. An obsolete spelling of manteau. 
manto? (man’tō), n. [Sp., a mantle or cover- 
ing: see mantle.] In mining, a stratum or bed, 
especially one which covers some valuable ore, 
or has some peculiarity of importance from a 


mining point of view. It is usually qualified by some 
other word, as manto de ossa (the bone-layer), a stratum of 
cavernous limestone in the mining region of Chanarcillo 
in Chili, The use of the word is limited to South America, 
and especially Chili. In the gold placer-mines of that 
country the manto is the “pay-streak” of gravel, or that 
part of the gravel which contains the gold in paying quan- 
tity. The barren gravels are called manturrenes. The word 
manto is occasionally used by those writing on the mines 
of South America in languages other than Spanish. 


Imanto-gownt (man’td-goun), n. Same as man- 
teau or mantua-gown. 

mantologist (man-tol’6-jist), n. 
+ -ist.] One skilled in mantol 
tion; a diviner; a prophet. 

mantology (man-tol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. pavr7ic, a 
diviner (uavreia, divination), + -hoyia, < 2éyew, 
speak: see -ology.] The act or art of divina- 
tion or prophesying. [Rare.] 

mantont, mantoont, n. [< Sp. man ton, a shawl, 
< manta, a cloak: see mantle.] A shawl or wrap. 

I do hear there are bawds abroad, 


That bring cut-works, and mantoons, and convey letters 
To such young gentlewomen. 


Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, i. 2. 
mantra (man'trä), n. [Skt., thought, a hymn 
or text of the Vedas, a spell, a charm, < y man, 
think: see mindl.] 1. A Vedic hymn of praise 
and prayer; collectively, the matter of the San- 
hita or first division of the Veda, as distin- 
guished from the liturgical matter, called the 
brahmana.—2. A sacred text used as a charm 
or incantation by Brahmans and Yogis. 
He [the Brahman] may play the mountebank or the con- 


jurer, and with a stock of mantras and charms proceed to 


the curing of murrain in cattle, pip in chickens, and short- 
windedness in old women. 


J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 375. 
man-trap (man‘trap), n. 1. A spring-trap 
or other engine for catching trespassers and 


marauders. Its use has been made unlawful in Great 
Britain except when set in a dwelling-house between sun- 
set and sunrise, 


2. Anything, such as an open hatchway on 
shipboard, or an insecure bui. ding, ladder, ete., 
likely to become the cause of injury or death 
to the unwary. ([Colloq.] $ 

mantua (man'tü-ä), n. [A corruption of man- 

3 teau, formerly also manto, mantoe, and in the 
Ith century also prob. (as the Se. form 
manty indicates) pron. *mantue (man’ti) (cf. 
beauty, pron. bū'ti), whence, appar. by associa- 
tion with Mantua, a town in Italy, the form 
mantua. There was no actual connection with 
Mantua; and the supposed analogy of milliner, 
ult. < Milan, is fallacious.] 1}. A manteau; 
specifically, a woman’s gown, especially one 
open in front, showing the petticoat and the 
lining of the mantua itself. 

Condescending (tho' she is of a great House in France) 
to make Mantua’s for the Improvement of the English. 
: sele, Grief A-la-Mode, fii, 1. 

A new mantua of genuine French silk. Scott. 


: Queen of Bohemia like a 
hair hanging about her ears 


[< mantolog-y 
ogy or divina- 
[Rare.] 


_key or lever for the hands or 
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bons, mantuas, clocked stockings, and high-heeled 
5 Thackeray, Virginians, xxxii, 
2. A loose cloak worn by women about 1850, 
mantua-gownt (man’ti-f-goun), n. A loose 
outer garment worn by women. Æ. Phillips. 
mantua-maker ( man‘ti-i-mai’kér), n. One 
who makes women’s gowns; a dressmaker. 
By profession a mantua-maker ; I am employed by the 
most fashionable ladies. Addizon, Guardian, No. 113, 


Mantua-maker’s hem, a manner of uniting two pieces 
of material expeditiously, used by dressmakers, ete. The 
ridge of the seam is left standing, not sewed down flat to 

the stuff. 
Mantuan (man’ti-an), a. and n. [< L. Man- 
Mantua (see def.).| T. a. 


tuanus, of Mantua, Ss 
Belonging or pertaining to the town of Mantua, 
r former duchy of Mantua, 


Rib 
shoes 


or to the province o 
in northern Italy: frequently with reference to 
Virgil (born near Mantua) or his works. 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 129, 
Ages elaps’d ere Homer's lamp appear’d, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, L 557. 
TI. x. A native or an inhabitant of Mantua. 
manty (man’ti), x.; pl. manties (-tiz). A Scotch 
form of mantua or manteau. 
My cousin's silk manty, and her gowd watch. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
Manu (man’é), n. [Skt., man, the supposed 
father of mankind: see man, n.) In Hindu 
myth.: (a) A legendary being, son of Vivasvant 
(the sun), and progenitor of the human race, 
to whom is later ascribed the noted legal text- 
book called the Laws of Manu, or the Manara- 
dharma-gastra. (b) Later, also, one of a series 
of fourteen patriarchs or progenitors, presiding 
over successive periods or divisions of time, 
called manvantaras, each of 308,448,000 years. 
manual (man’a-al), a. and n. [Formerly also 
manuel; ME. manuel (n.),< OF. manuel, F. manu- 
el = Sp. Pg. manual = It. manuale; < L. manua- 
lis, of or belonging to the hand; neut. manuale, 
the case or covering of a book, ML. a hand- 
book, service-book, ete., < manus, the hand: see 
main3.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the hand; 
performed, made, or used by the hand; employ- 
ing the hands: as, manual dexterity or skill; 
manual labor; a manual operation; the manual 
arts. 
I find some collections 
wise of manual arts. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 123. 
Train’d to the manual fight, and bruiseful toil. 
P. Whitehead, The Gymnasiad, i. 
2. Having hands. [Rare.] 
Persons deprived of hands beget manual issues. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 2. 
3. In zoöl., of or pertaining to the manus or 
hand: distinguished from pedal: as, manual 
muscles, those which lie wholly in the hand.— 
Manual acts (eccles.), the acts pertormed by the priest 
in consecrating the eucharist, such asthe fraction or break- 
ing of the bread, making the sign of the cross, laying his 


hand on the paten, etc.— Manual alphabet, the letters 
made with the fingers and hand, used by the deaf and dumb 
in conversation. See deaf-mute.—Manual benefice. See 
benefice, 2.— Manual coverts. See 6.— Manual 
exercise, in the military art, the exercise of handling the 
rifle and other arms with precision accord ing to prescribed 
method : as, the sergeant drilled his squad in manual ezer- 
cise.— Manual keyboard. See II.,3(6).—Manual seal, 
a signet used for impressing a seal by hand. 

There is my gage, that manual seal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell. 

Shak., Rich. IL, iv. 1. 25. 

Sign manual [< OF. seing manuel], an autograph signa- 
RED especially, a signature to an official document exe- 
cuted by the hand of a sovereign or magistrate. 


The treasurer obliged himself to procure some decla- 
ration under his majesty's sign manual. 


Clarendon, Civil Wars. 
TI. n. 1. A small book, such as may be car- 


ried in the hand or conveni 


made of agriculture, and like- 


The Manual had in itall the services thata par 
has to perform, with the musical notation w) 
and the full rubrics for the EM D 
ments. ; ’ 


3. In music: (a) In a m 
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manualist (man‘u-al-ist), n. [< manual + 


manualiter (man-i-al’i-tér), adv. 


manual-ke 


manually (man‘t-al-i), adv. 


Manuaryt (man’i-a-ri), a. and n. 


See keyl, 4 (b), and keyboard. (h) In org ns, & 
key Boe for the hands: o ORE fo Pes ik ms 
an organ with two manuals. Abbreviated M. 
—4. A fire-engine worked by hand, as distin- 
guished from the more modern steam fire-en- 
gine. See fire-engine. 


-ist,) 
[Rare. 

a ey CL. 

manualis, manual: see manual.) With themanu- 


als, and without the pedals: a direction in or- 
gan-playing. 


An artificer; a workman. Minsheu, 


(man’t-al-keé), n. In an organ, 
one of the keys in 9 manual, in contradistine- 
tion to a pedal-key, which is operated by the foot. 
By hand; by means 


[< L. manu- 
ual laborer), 
anual, mains, Cf. man- 
or carried on by the hand; 


of the hands. 


arius, of the hand (as a noun, aman 
< manus, the hand: see m 
neri] I. a. Done 
mannal. 

In manuary craftes, though they be all good, yet that is 
accompted most noble that is most necessary. 

Lyly, Eaphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 158. 

II. x. 1. One who labors with his hands; a 
handicraftsman; an artificer; an artisan. 

There are some special gifts of the Spirit, which we call 
charismata, which do no more argue aright to the sonship 


of God than the manuary's infused skill of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab could prove them saints. 


Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. viii. 14. 

2. A consecrated glove. 
Some manuaries for handlers of relies, 

Latimer, Works, T. 49. (Davies,) 

manubialt (ma-nii’bi-al), a. [< L. manubialis, 

of or belonging to booty, < manubie, money ob- 

tained from the sale of booty. also booty, spoils, 

< manus, the hand: see manual.) Belonging to 


spoils; taken in war.—Manubial column. See ecl- 
umn, 


manubria, n. Plural of manubrium. 
manubrial (ma-ni’bri-al), a. [< manubrium + 
-al.] In anat., of or pertaining toa manubrium; 
having the character of a manubrium; resem- 
bling a handle: as, the manubrial part of the 
sternum. 
manubriated (ma-ni’bri-d-ted), a. 
brium + -atel + -ed2.] Havin 
a sternum: used chiefly in o 
manubrium (m4-ni’bri-um 
(-#). [= Sp. Pg. manubrio 
handle, haft, hilt, < manus, the hand: see man- 
ual.) 1. In some technical uses, a handle or 
haft. Specifically—2. In anat. and zol.: (a) 
The presternum, or first piece of the sternum, 
of most mammals; the anterior, or in man the 
upper, segment of the sternum, corresponding 
to the first pair of ribs, and sueceeded by apiece 
or pieces collectively called the gladiolus or 
mesosternum. See cut under sternum. (b) In 
birds, a small process, often forked, of the fore 
border of the sternum, in the middle line, at the 
root of the keel. See cut under epipleura. (c) 
The handle of the malleus; the process of the 
outer ear-bone, connected with the inner sur- 
face of the tympanic membrane. See cut under 
ossiculum. (d) In hydrozoans, the sac or p 
ite which projects from the center of the con- 
cavity of the nectocalyx of amedusa orthe gono- 
calyx of a medusiform gonophore. See medu- 
sotd.— 3. In bot., a cylindrical cell which arises 
from the center of the inner face of each of the 
eight shields that compose the wall of the an- 
theridium in the Characee. Also called handle. 
Compare head, 6 (c), and head-cell. 
From the center of the inner face of each shield a cylin- 


Grical cell, termed a handle or manubrium, projects in- 
wards nearly to the center of the globe. 


Bennett and Murray, Cryptogamic Bot., p. i. 
4. In organ-building, a stop-knob or handle. 
Manucaption (man-w-kap’shon), n. 
manuecaptio(n-), < L. manus, hi $ 
taking: see caption] In old lav, 
the appearance or bringin; 
could not be admitted to bail b: 


[< manu- 
ga manubrium,as 
rnithology. 

), 23 pl. manubria 
,<L. manubrium, a 


a 


an inferior magistrai 
This manucaption was intende 
dance of temena St 


 -manufactt (man-a-fakt’), n. 


ae 


manucode 


manucode (man’i-kéd), n, [< Manucodia.] A 
pird of Paradise of the genus Manucodia of 
Boddaert; a chalybean. ‘The term has also been used 


for some of the true birds of Paradise of the genus Para- 


disea of Linnæus or Manucodiata of Brisson. 

Manucodia (man-i-kodi-a),n. [NL. (Bod- 
daert, 1783), a misprint for Manucodiata, q.v-] 
A genus of sturnoid passerine pirds, either in- 
cluded in the family Paradiseidw or placed in 
Sturnidæ, and typical of a subfamily Manuco- 
diine (also called Phonygama by Lesson in 
1828, and Chalybeus by Cuvier in 1829); the 
manuecodes or chalybeans. There are several spe- 
cies of these beautiful birds, with glossy blue-black plu- 
mage, inhabiting the Papuan region, or New Guinea and 
the islands zodlogically related thereto. The longest- and 
best-known of these is M. viridis, called M. chalybeeus by 
Boddaert, and Chalybeeus paradiseus by Cuvier. M. kerau- 
dreni (Lesson), M. gouldi (Gray), M. atra (Lesson), M. pyr- 
rhoptera (Temminck), M. morotensis (Schlegel), and M. 
obiensis (Bernstein) are others ; the last three form a sepa- 
rate subgenus called Lycocorax by Bonaparte in 1853. 

manucodiata (man-u-ko-di-a’ti), n. [NL., 
from a Malay name manuk-dewata, a bird of 
Paradise, lit. ‘ bird of the gods.’ Cf. mamuque.] 
1. An old and disused name for a bird of Para- 
dise. 

The male and female Manucordiata [read manucodiata?], 
the male having a hollow in the back, in which it is re- 
ported the female both lays and hatches her eggs. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1645. 
2. [cap.] A genus of Paradise birds established 
by Brisson in 1760, equivalent to the Linnean 
genus Paradisea. Two species were included by Bris- 
son under this generic name, Manucodiata major and M. 
minor, corresponding respectively to the Paradisea apoda 
and P. regia of Linneus, neither of which pertains to the 
later genus Manucodia. [Not in use.) 
Manucodiinæ (man-0-k0-di-i’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Manucodia + -ine.] A subfamily of birds 
named by Cabanis in 1847 from the genus Ma- 
nucodia. The term is little used; but by G. R. Gray 
(4870) it is employed for a subfamily of Sturnidæ com- 
posed of the two genera Astrapia and Manucodia. 


manuducent} (man-a-du’sent), n. [< ML. ma- 
nuducen(t-)s, ppr. of manuducere, lead by the 
lead: see 


hand, < L. manus, the hand, + ducere, 
duet.| One who leads by the hand; a manuduc- 


tor. [Rare.] ž 
manuduction (man-ū-duk’shọn), n. [= Sp. 
manuduccion, < ML. manuductio(n-), < manudu- 
cere, lead by the hand: see manuducent.| A 
leading by the hand ; the act of guiding; care- 
ful guidance. [Archaic.] 
The only door to enter into the kingdom of God was 
water, by the manuduction of the Spirit. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 151. 
It is amusing to see the imperial air with which he 


enounces his behests to applicants for his manuduction. 
F. Hall, Recent English, p. 112. 


manuductor (man-i-duk’tor),”. [= E. manu- 
ducteur = Sp. manuduetor, < ML. manuductor, ¢ 
manuducere, lead by the hand: see manuducent.} 
One who leads by the hand; a leader; a guide; 
specifically, in medieval music, one who indi- 
cated the rhythm to a choir by beating time 
with his hand or by striking pieces of wood or 
shell together; a conductor. [Archaic.] 


Love be your manuductor; may the tears 
Of penitence free you from (all) future fears. 


ordan, Poems. Manufacturer (man-ü-fak'tür-èr), n. 


manuductory (man-i-duk’to-ri), a. [$ manu- 
ductor: see -ory.| Leading by oras by the hand; 
serving as a guide, orfor guidance. Bp. Words- 
worth, Church Hist., I. 229. 
i [< L. manufactus, 


see manufacture.| Manufac- 


hand 


the linen manufact is done by women 
n, Naval Speculations, p. 312. 


manufact, 
Urfey, Collin’s Walk, iii. 
“t0-Ti), a. and n. [< 
factorius, adj., neut. 
er a factory: see 
Of or per- 


manu- Manulea (mā-nū’'lẹ-ä), n. 


five-parted or -cleft cal 


manufacturing 


man 
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manufactural (man-u-f ak’ti-ral), a. [< manu- 
facture + -al.] Pertaining or relating to mantu- 
factures: as, manufactural demand. W. Taylor. 
manufacture (man-ŭ-f ak’tar), 7 [E ormerly 
also manifacture; = F. manufacture = Sp. Pg. 
manufactura, < ML. manufactura, & making by 
hand, < L. manufactus, prop. as two words, manu 
factus, made by hand: manu, abl. of manus, 
hand; factus, pp. of facere, make: see main, 
manual, and facture.] 1. The operation of mak- 
ing goods or wares of any kind; the production 
of articles for use from raw or prepared mate- 
rials by giving to these materials new forms, 
qualities, properties, or combinations, whether 
by hand-labor or by machinery: used more espe- 
cially of production ina large way by machinery 
or by many hands working eobperatively- 
They have here [at Antab] a considerable manufacture 


of coarse stamped callicoes. ree 
P ieoeke; Description of the East, II. i. 155. 


By means of trade and manufactures a greater quantity 
of subsistence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the actual state of 


their cultivation, could afford. 
Smith, 


2. Anything made for use from raw or prepared 
materials; collectively, manufactured articles ; 
figuratively, anything formed or produced; a 
contrivance. 

The peasants are clothed in a coa , 
manufacture of the country. Addison. 


The tendency for a long time appears to have been to 
discourage domestic linguistic manufactures, and promote 


the importation of foreign wares. a 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xil. 


3}. A place or building in which manufacturing 
operations are carried on; a factory. E. Phil- 
lips, 1706. 

manufacture (man-i-fak’ tir), v.; pret. an 

pp. manufactured, ppr. manufacturing. [= F. 

manufacturer = Sp. Pg. manufacturar; from 

thenoun.] I. trans. 1. To make or fabricate, 
as anything for use, especially in considerable 
quantities or numbers, or by the aid of many 
hands or of machinery; work materials into 
the form of: as, to manufacture cloth, pottery, 
or hardware; to manufacture clothing, boots 
and shoes, or cigars. 
Manufactured articles were hardly to be found. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 
2. Figuratively, to produce artificially; elabo- 
tate or get up by contrivance or special effort; 
hence, to make a show of; simulate: as, to 
manufacture words or phrases; a man ufactured 
public opinion; manufactured grief or emotion. 
Sunday journals will presently begin to pour out... 
gloomy crop news manufactured for the benefit of specu- 
lators. New York Tribune, Jan. 18, 1885. 
3. To use as material for manufacture; work 
up into form for use; make something from: 
as, to manufacture wool into cloth. 
TI. intrans. To be occupied in manufac- 
tures; fabricate or elaborate something. 
Plants are essentially characterized by their manufac- 
turing capacity —by their power of working up mere 
mineral matters into complex organic compounds. 
Huxley, Anim. and Veg. Kingdoms. 
One who 
manufactures; one who is engaged in the busi- 
ness of ean esas nE; 

(man-u-fak‘tir-ing), n. er- 
bal n. of manufacture, v.] The mee eee 
of making articles for use; the system of in- 
dustry which produces manufactured articles. 


Wealth of Nations, iv. 9. 


rse kind of canvas, the 


manufacturing? (man-u-fak’tur-ing), p. a. 


[Ppr. of manufacture, v.] Pertaining to or con- 
cerned in manufacture; industrial: as, a manu- 
facturing community. 

n. [Native name.] A wild cat of Ta- 
tary and Siberia, Telis manul, of about the 
same size as the common European wildcat, 
F. catus,but with longerlegs. Itisof a yellowish 
color with whitish variegations, the tail ringed 
and the head striped with black. - 


1767), so called in allusion to the aaen, 


the corolla; < L. manus, hand.] A genus of 


lants of the natural order Scrophulari 

Me the tribe Manica distinguished by “te 
x, the slender : 3 

the lobes of which are often no 


3 entire style. There are about 25 spec 
are herbs, rarely shrubs, and all natives of south 


lberect 
ed, 


2g OF ‘manoevrer, manovrer, manage, i nor 


manure 


distinguished by having the lower les 
always opposite, the fifth stamen much 
or rarely perfect, the anthers oneente l 
capsule dehiscent into valves, and in oleg 
cence centripetal. The tribe includes © Infloy, i 
about 100 species, which are mostly herbg s Zenera aa 
being natives of southern Africa. Written’ the majori 
Bentham (1846). n Manuleieg 
manumiset, manumisst (man-ū-mīz’ y 
v.t. [Also manumize; < L. manumissy, “Mig’) 
manumittere, manumit: see manumity’ Pp. of 
as manumit. it.] Same 


Whether, then, being my manum 
He owed not himself to me? 
Massinger, Mai 
ger, Maid of Ho 
nour, y, 


The episcopal reformation has m F 
2 as manu : 
the usurpation of Rome. mized kings fro 


Dryden, Ded. of Plutarch's Li 
Aven, 


manumission (man-i-mish’on), n. [< p 
numission = Sp. manumision = Pe mün os ma. 
= It. manumissione, < L. manumissio(n.) 2 
freeing of a slave, < manumittere, pp wn), the 
sus, free, manumit: see manumit.] Lieis. 
from slavery, bondage, or restraint: a eration 
free; emancipation. [To complete the 5 Settin 
ceremony of manumission in ancient Rome n legal 

turned the slave around and released him fro e master 

before a magistrate. } m his hand 
Then whereto serves it to have been 5 
With this free manumission of the min n 
Daniel, M ‘ 
n Muso, 
Languages, by a regardless Adoption of some ro aum 
and Manumission of old, do often vary, yet the vin Word 
of the Speech keeps intire. Howell, Letters seule 

_ Villeins might be enfranchised by manwmission f rA 

is either express or implied: express, as ween? which 

granted to the villein a deed of manwmission, gium 


Blackstone, Com., II vi 

manumit (man-a-mit’),v.¢.; pret. and pp. ma 
umitted, ppr. manumitting. [= OF. manumi 
manumettre, manumiter = Sp. manumitir = e 
manomettere, manimettere, < L. manumittere, Te- 
lease from one’s power, set at liberty, free, en- 
franchise, < manus, hand, power, + mittere, 
send: see mission.] To release from slaver : 
liberate from personal bondage or Senini 
set free, as a slave; emancipate. : 
The Christian masters were not bound to manumit their 


slaves, and yet were commended if they did so. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 202, 


That Poem which you pleased to approve of so highly i 
wet : ighly in 
Manuscript is now manumitted, and made free Denizen of 
the World. Howell, Letters, ii. 78. 
=Syn. Enfranchise, Liberate,.ctc. See emancipate. 
manumizet,v. t. See manumise. 
manumotive (man-i-md’tiv), a. [< L. manus, 
hand, + NL. motivus, moving: see motive.) 
Movable or moved by hand. [Rare.] 

Since the development of the lighter machines of the 
present day, the idea of a manumotive carriage, so familiar 
to our forefathers, has been frequently mooted. 7 

Bury and Hillier, Cycling, P- 425. 
manumotor (man-i-md’tor), n. [<_L. manus, 
hand, + motor, a mover: see motor.) A small 
wheel-carriage so constructed that a person 
sitting in it may move it in any direction by 
hand-power. 
manurable(ma-nir’a-bl),a. [<manure + -able.) 
1+. That may be cultivated; cultivable. 

This book [Doomsday] in effect gives an account m 

only of the manurable lands in every manor, town, Or Yi 


ised slave, 


~ but also of the number and natures of their seve ne 


habitants. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, P. 

2. That may be manured, or enriched by me 

nure; capable of fertilization. a 
manuraget (ma-nur’aj),n. [< manure Seb 

Cultivation. 

Now of the Conquerour this Isle 


hath “Brutaine” 1i 

name, è 

And with his Troians Brute began manurageot thesi 
Warner, Albion's England, 


manurance (ma-nir’ans), % [< pame 
-ance.) 1. Cultivation. [Archaic. 


z ae enlture a manurance of mindsin a 
forcible, though unseen, operation. A 
A "Bacon, Advancement of Learning; il. 


(1) 
The tenant is entitled to that species of product 
which grows by the industry and manurance of man, 
to one crop only of that product. 
L. A, Goodeve, Modern Law of Real 


2. Application of manure; manuring- 


‘ i il, 
“I will see. . . if they will not ow in this 50 
with less toil and race ir alden, P 


Thoreau, W 


manure (ma-nūr’), v. t; pret. and 
manuring. [< ME. menuren, 


mayi 

handle 

work by hand: see manauver and mal 

To manage; regulate by care OF attent 
ltivate by manual labor; till}: 


youth hath.” 


property) Po» $ 
Rare 
GA 


manure 


Heaven and earth never agreed better to frame a place 
for mans habitation, were it fully manured and inhabited 
by industrious people. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 114. 
8. To apply manure to; treat with a fertilizer 
or fertilizing materials or elements: as, to ma- 
nure a field or a erop. 

Mawene and un-made, maynoyrede bott lyttylle, 
In swathes sweppene downe fulle of swete floures, 
Thare unbrydilles theis boldo, and baytes theire horses. 
Morte Arthure (È, E. T. 8.), 1. 2507. 
With branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 628, 

The soil will in due time be manured by the overflowing 
of that river [the Nile}, though they neither see nor know 
the true cause of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xy. 
4. To serve as manure for. 

The corps of half her senate 

Manure the fields of Thessaly. Addison, Cato, ii. 1. 
manure (ma-niir’), n. [< manure, v.] Any sub- 
stance added to the soil with the view of render- 
ing it more fertile; specifically, and as used in 
leases and other contracts relating to real prop- 
erty, the excrementitious product of live stock, 
with refuse litter, accumulated, and used for 
enriching the land. Animal substances employed as 
manures comprehend the putrefying carcasses of animals, 
ground bones, blood, the exerements of limals, as the 
dung of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, cte., urine, guano 
(the decomposed excrement of aquatic b 
the scrapings of leither and horn, the refuse o 


aps, sta- 
largely employed in many 
places. Almost every kind of vegetable substance, in one 
state or another, is used as manure, ‘he principal min- 
i eral matters employed manures are lime and other 
alkaline substances, chalk, d, clay, marl, various sul- 
phates, phosphates, nitrates, cte, 
manure-distributer (ma-ntir’dis-trib/i-tér), n. 
An agricultural machine for spreading a layer 
| of manure evenly over the ground. 
| manure-drag (ma-nūr’ drag), n. In agri, a 
i horse-fork with curved tines projecting down- 
; ward, used for hauling manure from a wagon in 
| unloading, for dragging it to a placo convenient 
4 for piling or loading, or for distributing over a 
| field and harrowing in manure that has been 
dumped in heaps. Also called manure-hook. 
manure-drill (ma-nūr'dril), v. In agri.: (a) 
An attachment to a grain-drill which deposits 
| powdered manure cither in the seed-row or 
| broadcast, as may be desired. (b) A form of 
watering-cart for distribuiing in streams over 
tho surface of a field liquid manure carried in 
the box of the vehicle. £. H. Knight. 
manure-fork (ma-nir’férk), n. A fork, usual- 
ly with four flat prongs, used for lifting and 
distributing manure. 
| manure-hook (ma-nur’huk), n. In agri.: (a) 
| Same as manwre-drag. (b) A hand-implement 
used for the same purposesas the manure-drag. 
| Mmanure-loader (ma-nūr’lō” dér), x. A form 
| of horse-fork for loading into a wagon large 
bunches of stable-manure. B. M. Knight. 
manurement} (ma-nir’ment), n. [< manure + 
-ment.] The art or process of manuring or 
cultivating; cultivation. Sir M. Wotton, Re- 
liquiæ, p. 76. 
| manurer (ma-ntr‘ér), n. 
i lands. 
manure-spreader (ma-nir’spred’ér), n. Same 
as manure-distributer. 
Manuria (ma-ni‘ri-ii), n. [NL., from an E. 
i Ind. name.] 1. A genus of turtles, typical of 
. the subfamily Manuriana. Also Manouria.— 
] 2. [l.c.] A land-tortoise of this-genus, Manu- 
ria fusca, inhabiting parts of the hill-country 
of India. In some respects it resembles a fresh-water 
turtle of the family Clemmyide. ‘The plastron has ten 
plates, disposed in fìve pairs; the two pectoral shields are 


small, angular, and removed toward the sides at the hinder 
edge of the axilla. 


manurial (ma-ni’ri-al), a. 


One who manures 


[< manure + -ial.] 


nure; fertilizing: as, the manurial value of 
phosphates. 


To maintain its good tilth by the manurial products 
which it is now capable of supplying. 
J. R. Nichols, Fireside Science, p. 104. 
manurially (ma-nu‘ri-al-i), adv. As regards 
manure or its production. 
Manuriana, (ma-ni-ri-an‘a), n. pl. [NL., <¢ 


fica! 


1e hand, 
te.] 


Of or pertaining to manure; serving for ma- manuscriptal (man’i-skrip-tal), a. 


anuria + -and.] In Gray’s system of classi- manustupration 
on, a subfamily of Testudinide, typified by Masturbation. 


holdin 
id, tenance 
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tal segment of the fore limb of a vertebrated animal, in- 
cluding all beyond the forearm or fore leg (antebrachium). 
Jt is divided into three segments, the carpus, the meta- 
carpus, and the phalanges. Seehand. (The word is used 
to avoid the implication of any difference between “hand” 
as of aman and “fore foot” as of a quadruped; it is chiefly 
a morphological term, popoe to pea, which is the corre- 
sponding segment of the hiud limb, Sometimes called pea 
anticus.] (b) The prehensile organ of a crustacean; the 
chela or great chelate claw, as of a lobster. (e) In entom., 
the tarsus of the anterior leg. Kirby. (d) In ichth., the 
pectoral fin. Els 
2. In Rom. law: (a) Same as dominium, but 
more commonly used of power over persons. 
Old blind Appius Claudius, or old Cato the sor, Was 
not stronger than the young men who were in his manus ; 
and yet both of them ruled their respective households 
withabsolutesway. WF. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 28. 
(b) More specifically, the power of a Roman hus- 
band over his wife: as, în manu (of a woman), 
under the marital authority. 
manuscript (man’ii-skript), a. and n. [= F. 
manuscrit = Sp. manuscrito = Pg. manuscriplo= 
It. manoscritto, manuscritto, a. aud n., < ML. 
manuscriptus, a., L. prop. as two words, manu 
scriptus, written by hand, ML. (neut.) manu- 
scriptum, n., a book or paper written by hand; 
< manu, abl. of manus, hand, + seriptus, pp. of 
scribere, write: see script. Cf. chirograph, of like 
meaning.] I, a. 1. Written with the hand; in 
handwriting (not printed). 
In a manuseript account of the building of the palace, it 
is mentioned that at the entrance were two columns. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p 
2. Consisting of writings or written books 
Ife expended upwards of in arranging and improy- 
ing the manuscript library at Lambeth. 
Bp. Porteus, Abp. Secker, p. 55. 
TI. x. 1. A book, paper, or instrument writ- 
ten by hand with ink or other pigment, or with 
a pencil or the like; a writing of any kind, as 
distinguished from anything that is printed. 
Especially—2. Such a book, paper, or instru- 
ment so written before the introduction and gen- 
eral adoption of printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or in a style in vogue before the invention 
of printing. ‘fhe oldest surviving manuscripts are 
Egyptian, of which som at least 3,5 years old. 
t manuscripts are v n on papyrus, parchment, 
lum, and are usually in the form of a long band 
which rolled for convenience about a rod. Greek 
pts are in uncial, cursive, or minuscule charac- 
e uncials are the oldest form, and resemble mod- 
The cursive characters derived from the 
h they came to differ ch from these in 
d i scripts m the second cen- 
tury before Christ. The minuscule writing is that practised 
with few or no exceptions since the ninth century; the 
forms of the earliest printed Greek closely resemble it. 
Latin manuscripts are in capital, uncial, cu ve, or minus- 
cule characters. The capitals are the earliest form, but 
their use was not entirely discontinued until the Carolin- 
gian epoch, The uncials, of which the letters are charac- 
terized by their rounded shape, were developed very early, 
attained their highest perfection in the fourth century, 
and continued in use until the ninth century. The cursive 
writing was developed from the uncial; it appears in the 
graffiti found scratched on the walls of Pompeii, Rome, 
etc., and is the parent of many old systems of writing, as 
the Lombard and Merovingian. The minuscule style was 
developed in the eighth century, in the monastery of St. 
Martin at Tours, and reached its perfection in the twelfth 
century. In this style are written the splendid manu- 
scripts of the middle ages, produced for the most part 
in monasteries, and enriched with superbly illuminated 
initial letters and elaborately painted miniatures. Upon 
the introduction of printing, the minuscule writing sup- 
plied models to the earliest type-makers. Patlimpsest 
manuscripts are manuscripts written in antiquity or in the 
early middle ages upon papyrus or vellum from which 
earlier writing had been erased. Modern science has been 
successful in deciphering the imperfectly effaced charac- 
ters of many such manuscripts, and has recovered in this 
way some of our most valuable remnants of classic litera- 
ture. The three most important Biblical manuscripts ex- 
tant are the Alexandrian Codex, the Vatican Codex, and 
the Sinaitic Codex. (See codex.) ‘These are of course all 
uncials. See capitall, cursive, majuscule, minuscule, uncial. 
Often abbreviated MS., plural MSS. 


manuscript (man‘a-skript), v. t. [< manuscript, 


n.] To write by hand. [Rare.] 
[< manu- 
script + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
manuscript; found or occurring in manuscript 
or manuscripts. [Rare.] 

The more absurd the manuscriptal letter, 

They paint, from thence, some fancy’d beauty better. 

Byron, Epistle to a Friend. 


A manuscri ainting of the 9th century in the Cotton 
Library. el ainling Eneye. Brit, XU 30, 


man“ i-sti-pra’shon), n. 
- ? 


tenentia. 
h intain. Ci. 


many 


manutergium (toan-g-tér’ji-um), nj pl. manu- 
tergia (4). Same as maniple, 4. £ 

manway (man’wa), n. 1. A manhole. [Eng.] 

eway 


—2. In coal-mining: (a) A small | 
used by the miners, but not for transportation ae | 
of the coal. (b) The passage used asan airway =| 
or chute, A 
man-worship (man’wér’ship),7. The worship > mal 
of man; undue reverence or extreme adulation zA 
paid to a man. 
manwortht, n. The price of a man’s life or 
head, which was paid to the lord for the killing 
of his villein. Bailey, 1731. 
manworthy (man’weér’sni), a. 
man; becoming aman. [Rare.] 
Where is it in advance to a better and more manworthy 
order of things 7 Coleridge. 
Manx, Manks (mangks),a.andn. [A contr. of = 
earlier Manish, < Man, the Isle of Man (W. Ma- 
naw, L. Mona (Cesar, Pliny), Monapia (Pliny), 
Gr. Movaowa (Ptolemy), cf. W. Mon, L. Mona, 
Anglesey), + -isk, mod. E. -ishl. Cf. Welsh, 
Scotch, Erse, similarly contracted. Cf. Man- 
nian.) I, a. Of or belonging to the Isle of Man, 
situated in the Irish Sea, between England and 
Ireland, or to its language. 


Worthy of a 


Yf any suche Maniske or Iryshe Roge Vacabounde or 4 
jeggar ben alredy or shall at any tyme hereafter be set 
on Land in any parte of England or of Wales, the same 4 
shalbe conveyghed to the next port in or neer whiche they + 
were landed, and from thence be transported. {i 


Laws of Eliz. (1572), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s | 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 109, 


Manx cat. See cat1.— Manx puffin, the shearwater, x 
Puffinus anglorum. 


II, x. 1. The native language of the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man, which belongs to the 
Gadhelic branch of the Celtie tongues, and is 
thus closely allied to the Irish and the Gaelic. 
—2. pl. Natives or inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man; Manxmen.—8, [J. c.] The shearwater, 
Pufinus anglorum. 

Manxman (mangks’man), n.; pl. Manzmen 
(-men). A man ofthe Isle of Man. See Manz, | 
Woy 2e 

Manxwoman (mangks’wim/an), n.; pl. Manx- 
women (-wim’en). A woman of the Isle of Man. 
See Mana, n.,.2. 

many! (men'i), a.; compar. more, superl. most 
(formerly regularly maniest). [< ME. many, i 
mony, mani, moni, mani, cte., CAS. manig, monig, 
mænig = OS. manag, maneg = OF ries. monich, 
manich, monech, manch = MD. meneg, D. menig. 
= MLG. mannich, mennich = OHG. mana 
manac, MHG. manec, G. mannig (in a 
usually contr. manch = Icel. margr (for *mangr) 
= Sw. manga = Dan. mange = Goth. manags, 
many. Root unknown; according to one view, 
lit. as if “manny, i. e. ‘containing men’ (involy- 
ing the notion of a crowd of persons), < AS. man, 
ete., man, + -ig, an adj. suffix, E. -y i. But this 
ignores the similar and prob. cognate forms Ir. z 
minic = Gael. minig = W. mynych, frequent, and 
OBulg. miinogit, mnogti = Sloven. mnog = Serv. 
mnozhina = Bohem. mnohy,ete., = Russ. mnogie, 
pl., many; and there is no instance in which an 
AS. or Goth. adj. formed from a noun by adding 
the suffix -ig or -ags has developed anothernoun 
by the formative orig. contained in the noun 
many (AS. menigu): see manyl, n. Whatever 
the root, it is clear that the word has no con- 
nection with L. magnus, great: see main2.] 1. 
Being or consisting of a large number of units — 
or individuals; numerous: often used alone, 
the noun being understood. See manyl, n. 

To Winchestre and to Wych ich wente to the feire, 

With mony maner marchaundise as my mayster hihte. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 1 


, 
2 


al 
Heis not the best wright that hewes the mantest 
Ray, Proverbs (2d ed., 167: 
Evadne. Is there none else here? 
Melantius. None but a fearful conscience; 
Beau. and Fl, M: 
2. Being one of a large numb 
an aggregate or category, con 
one of a kind: follower 
used distributively. | 
so used, was formerly m 
article. <= eau, 
Tye met wi’ 
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many 
3. Being of a certain number, large or small; large and blue, and its tuberous roots have result « earann KOPI ap oa aaa tho relief 
plural (especially in the phrase the many as emetic properties. ee Thi done eltlier by R SU ESTO or Less 1 Of the 
opposed to the one): after a term of qualifica- many-sided (men‘i-si ‘ded), a. Having many simple shading. he latter method, as Gentes orh 
tion (as, so, too, and especially how in interro- sides; hence, figuratively, having many aspects, tised, u ieaie f the relief of the surfaca Drag, 
gations): often with the qualified noun omitted: qualities, or eapabilities; of diversified range TOUS nt and + y ete ting 
as, how many people were there? how many will or scope; not narrowly limited. however, in this w efect on E 
go? as many as the room will hold; notso many The Bishop of Cyrene - -y was one of those many- photographing a model of the surface in ¢ 1 Sbtaine i 
ho taste joy and sorrow . » - oblique light. From such a photograph tt estion in 


1C eye poy, th 
e surface at 


sided, volatile, restless men W y i 1 
D Kingsley, Hypatia, xxi. once a very clear idea of the character of th: 
Pecring in maps for ports aud piers and 


as before; too many men are dishonest. 3 
abundantly and passionately. 


Behold how many things they witness against thee. S Ansan ae ‘ya 
Mark xv. 4. many-sidedness , (men‘i-si“ded-nes), 7. 7 The Saers and roads 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call’st for such condition of having many sides; hence, figwa- o tieuratively, a distinct 7 als OCV UN v 
store, tively, the quality of being many-sided ; deee tak Pail hi : and precise yey.” 
When one is one too many? Shak., ©. of E., iii, 1. 35. versit yof character or capability 5 wideness of sen = Daa anything. Pre. 
The Greek will drink as many Glasses as there be Letters range or view { A liuely mappe or tie deadly and damnable sta 
in his Mistress’s namo. Howell, Letters, ii. 64. os x an 4_aviz,, -WAzZ), adv sinne and sinners (without Christ). State y 
Sees e Oai ie manywise, manyways (men i-wiz, vaz) mii. Purchas, Pilgrim 
ED Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—Manyonet. In many different ways ; multifariously; vari- Catchment basin map. See catehnerd D DP. % 
BA iy sly. map-projection, conical map-proj = vONfo: 
Sumen motal DO Cu i O E (man-za-nil’#), n. [Sp perhaps eee Contour-line map. ae pebble A 
DA aynyms hath rygh MANYON § am. @ re . q y secte map. see dissect.— Er; j ene a pened 
eae i so called from a town near Seyille.] Sherry of een E SD aL tatic map. See om 


Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. $.), 1. 2275. ily dr qd light character; specifically. y S 
Not many, not much. [Slang.]—So many. (a) Sucha Unusua y dry and hight Charen a ne Se a J map! (map), V- t.; pret. and pp. mappe, 
a sherry produced in the district of San Lucar ` mapping. [< mapt, n-] 1. Me a pon 
§ i a wats 


number or an equal number of: as, packed together like Co \ 
so many herrings. de Barrameda in Spam. ate in a chart or map, as the configuration Me. 
: and 


‘All so many as his menne mighten areche. manzanita (man-za-n6'ti), 1. [Sp., dim. of J osition of any portion of 
‘Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 441. manzana, apple.] One of several shrubs or Pe rurutively, a Ey ean p= 
. pee : PPRS gure J al as in a map; skete 
The women of the place had fled, like so many frighted small trees of the genus Arctostaphylos, found delineate, or describe minutely and onary 


deer, to one of the principal churches. s = j States cial- . 3 fen ae 
1 S, = jn the western United States. These are, especial Ayn ae A ’ ; 
Prescott, Ferd. and Tsa., ii. 11. yy 4, tomentosa, a shrub from 2 to 6 feet high; A. pun- oim ie out: as, to map oul a course of study 
jel ta, abounding everywhere or reading. y 


(®) Such a number indefinitely or distributively : as, he gens, the most common manzani 2 

took so many of these, and so many of those, and so many on dry ridges, whether on the coast or at great elevations ; ‘Tam near to the place where they should meet, if pj 

of the others.— Too many, too strong ; too powerful; too and A. glauca, the great-berried manzanita, distinguished nio have mapped it truly. Shak., Cymbeline i isa. 

able. Sey ae pen sen D EM ATE ad) yy lenin solid fruit, with a large five-celled stone. 1 em the starry sky. M. Arnold, Empedocles o ae 3 
oo many, for us. [Colloq.] [Many is prefixed to à grea aa acl. maor, maer, a steward A ae es on Etna, 

i humberot participial adjectives, forming compounds which maos Car hi ; (Gael Ard Avs £ ne map? (map), ”- A dialectal form of mops, 

j explain themselyes: as, many-armed, many-colored, many- perhaps S Su major, & Sv , a ase d Not such maps as you wash houses with, but ; 

i cornered, many-eyed.)=Syn. 1. Manifold, multiplied, vari- jor, MA yor.) pay ae 5 es ewar 3 oint. Middleton, Spanish pe of 
ous, divers, sundry, frequent. "i > : whose rank afterwarc £ A s os y Day, ii. 2, 

5, 5 ry, freq of crown or fiscal lands, ank a a maple! (ma’pl), 2. and a. [< ME. mapa A 


many! (men'i), n. [< ME. manye, “menye, LAS. became that of a thane. See maormor. = T CAS: Pay tS ) 
ment ni nigu (= OS. menigi = MLG. + (mii/o-ri or yj), n. ; Maori pylle, mapul, S AÐ- mapol, “mapul, *mepel (= 
menigu, MENIiGEO, MA igu ( g: Maori (mii’o-ri or mou ri), n anda. [< ory Teel. möpurr), in comp. mapol-treów, Ta 


} menige, menie, menje = OHG. managi, manaki, lit. ‘native > ¢indigenous.’] I, 2. 1 One of the à 
É a T MIG yp EE Re nara TO p PASTA treów, maple-tree, mepelhyrst, maple-gr 
menigi, meniki, MHG. menege G. menge = Icel. ive inhabitants of New Zealand, a Poly- . 2 ee y7rst, maple-grove, an 
gi, ; Je, gi primitive in a ACRA J in deriv. mapolder, mapulder, mapuldur, Eos 


mengi = SW. mängd = Dan. mængde = Goth. nesian race of the Malay family, distinguished : fox if ] 
managei), a crowd, many persons, <manig,many: for their natural capacity and vigor. Most of (or, & maple-tree (a: orm extant in some place- 
see manyl, a. Many, n. is thus not merely the them now profess Christianity, but they have names, as Mappleder ham, Mappledurwell) (the p 
adj. used as a noun, but was formed from the vigorously though unsuccessfully resisted Eng- in these forms having appar. suffered an irreg, 
adj. in early times, witha suffix nowlost. Many! lish dominion.—2. The language of the Maoris. change from an orig. 1), = MLG. masselter (bön) 
in the sense of ‘crowd’ became confused with TI. a. Of or belonging to the primitive in- = OHG. mazzaltra, mazzollra, mazalira, MHG: 
many?, menye, meiny, a retinue of servants: see habitants of New Zealand, or to their language. mazalter, mazolter, masholter, G. massholder, 
meiny. In the collective use the noun manyl, —Maori rat. See rat. also masseller (the syllable -der, OHG. -tra, be- 
with the def. art., is not easily distinguished maormor (miir’méor), n. [Gael., < maor, maer, M8 è formative, and not, as usually asserted, a 
from the adj. manyl used in the plural as a a steward, + mor, great.] Anciently, in Scot- corruption of AS. tredw, E. tree); ult. origin u- 
noun.] 1. A multitude; a great aggregate; Jand, a royal steward of high dignity andpower, known.| 2. n. 1, A tree of the genus Acer, ni- 
specifically, the mass of people; the general- placed over a province instead of a thanage. turalorder Sapindacew, peculiar to the northem 
ity; the common herd. ‘After the introduction of feudalism the maor- temperate parts of the globe. The maples are often 
O thou fond many, with what loud applause mors became earls. Also written mormaer. highly valuable, so ee and ainest an onea 


_ Did’st thou beat heaven with blessing Bongo of ae i the omea of Mormaer, there seems little doubt that, mental trees. See Acer. 
” - IV. i. 3.91. -Jike the Maor, he was a royal official resembling the 7 tthis tree.— 2 S 
The will of the many, and their interest, must very often “Graphio” amongst the early Franks, and the Scandina- De ee avemanle Fe nee 


differ. Burke, Rev. in France. vian “Jarl,” acting as a royal deputy, and retaining in Je when full of little knott: : far: 
: ; : 5 i art 3 y y spots somewhat resembling 
2A considerable number: with the indefinite ean times the third part of the royal revenas ai Der inde eyes, much used in oie x.—Black sugar 

article, and followed by of expressed o under- ae Serene . maple, the var. nigrum of Acer saccharinum, growing 
Hood.. NEU TexDLeseed or g Maouta e D n. [NL. (Weddell, 1854), lower ground.— Broad teafed maple, a fine re 

$i z name ter E. Lema ’ nist. macrophyllum, © ifornia and Oregon, the w 

~ A many of us were called together before him, tosay our A genus of urticace cout a Prone 2 porn ] which is largely. used locally for furniture, ete.— Comme! 
minds in certain matters. 5 : icaceous plants, belonging tothe maple of England, Acer campestre. i Curled maple, ! 
Latimer, 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. tribe Urticee and the subtribe Behmeriee. Itis wood with undulating or contorted grain, obtaine E 
Like a many of these lisping hawthorn bude., -7 characterized by theminntenest oF pne i emali panicled maple, and fhe Eeto -Dumi 
F PO EA a - heads, and by tufted or plumose stigmas. There are 8 spe- mall tree or shrub of the westen 
They have no ee tea cies, natives of eastern India, the Malay archipelago, and ot maple. Same as striped 
Dear eyes, since ew them well. the South Pacificislands. They are shrubs with alternate ple. maple It L a a 

e, certain sie 


Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. petioled leaves that are sometimes three-nerved and cre- ple, 3 5 
[The phrase a many (as well as a pretty many) is now rare nate: the flowers are small, disposed in little heads, gen- by specie m, A. polymorphum i 


-or colloquial ; yet a good many and a great many are still erally in the axils of the leaves, sometimes terminal. See obed red leaves.— ow 
1] tree or shrubin Not 


in common use.] í grass-cloth and pooa. 
many% (men'i), n. See meiny. TEN (map), n- [Early mod. E. mappe, < OF. 
jso F.) mappe = Sp. mapa = Pg. mappa, mapa, - 


manyberry (men‘i-ber‘i), n. Same as hack- ( na 
E a map, = It. mappa, a map, prop., as in OF. F. r astern l 
menʻi-föl’ded), a. Havingmany Tt., a napkin, =D. map, mappe, map, portfolio, Unik ‘Efes wood ie broar, 
= G. Dan. mappe, portfolio; < L. mappa, a nap- cabinet worta el 
kin, table-cloth, a cloth or handkerchief to 
t. give the signal in racing; said to be of Punic 
IL iii.1. origin. Hence ML. mappa mundi (> OF. mappe- 
monde, > ME. mappemounde, q. v.), 2 map of the It grows wild 
world, a map being compared, with regard to Itivated for Siyer mil 
its folding or to its being spread out on a table m, à small 
to a napkin or table-cloth. The L. mappa Þe- 
came corru ted in ML. to napa, > ult. E.napery, 
ganr m mapron, Le q. v-] 1. A draw- 
gu plane surface representi 
or the whole of the earth’s Lace Ge ie 


e of good size, 


eavens, every point of the drawing corre d tough W 

3 5 3 A -= ing, Cer 
sponding to some geographical or celestial po- ish, fl orn its curl 
sition, according to some law, of perspective, Jar PUTO 


- ete., which is called the projection, or, better, the 
Mee oie A mapof| y carth, “Also called rock: 
‘of countries, mountains, rivers, Peat Bie po _ Same as red maple 


to one another, an sans of lini namein England 
AR ora @ tree of the mountain of central 


ern Asia, frequently planted. 
domestic utensils, etc.— Vine-map. © 
small tree found from Oregon to BY 
ste prostrate and forming dense qg 
A sis or made of, Or‘ 
maple-tree. 
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shrub, Aristotelia Maqui, 
Tiliacee. Its wood is used by the natives to make mu- 
sical instruments, the tough bark serving for strin 
From its acid berries a wine is made which is used in ma- 
lignant fevers, It is sometimes cultivated for ornament, 
S- mar (mär), v. t.; pret. and pp. marred, ppr. 

ı Marring. [<ME. marren, merren, < AS. “merran, 
myrran, mirran, in comp. a-merran, d-myrran 
OME. amerren, amarran), hinder, waste, spoil 
= OS. merrian = OF vies. meria = MD. METTEN, 
meren, maren, D. marren = MLG., marren, mer- 
ren, hinder, retard, bind, tie, = OHG, marrjan, 
marren, merren, MHG. merren, hinder, retard, 
G. dial. merren, entangle, = Icel. merja, bruise, 
crush, = Goth. marzjan,cause to stumble; hence, 
from Teut., ML. marrire, hinder, annoy, injure, 


For who would re 
His few books, or h 
Or do his gray hairs 


hermit of his weeds, 
beads, or maple dish, 
iolence? 


Milton, Comus, 1 $91, 


aliized residuum obtained 
gar-maple after ey: 


Maple honey, a thick, uncry 
from the sap of the 


Maple 
3 syrup obtained by 
ap or dissolving m: 


aple sugar. [U. 8.] 

maple“t, n. Sec mapple. 
maple-borer (mā’pl-bör”ėr), n. One of the dif- 
ferent insects which bore the wood of maples. 


hinder (intr. lose one’s way, stray), annoy, in- 
jure. Cf. moor2, which is from the D. word cog- 
nate with E. mar, and maraud, which is perhaps 
from the OF. form of the verb.] 1. To deface or 
disfigure; injure by cutting, breaking, abrading, 
crushing, ete.; impair in form or substance. 


His visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons 6f men. Isa. lif. 14. 


I pray you, mar no more trees with cutting love-songs ir 
their barks. Shak., As you Like it, iii 6. 
Should he mistake his tools as they do theirs, he would 
marre all the work he took in hand. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2. To impair in quality or attributes; affect 
injuriously; damage the character, value, or 
appearance of; harm. 
I pray you, mar no moe of 
ill-fayouredly. 


my verses with reading them 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 278, 
How will it mar his mirth, abate his feast ! 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 
You may both make the law, and mar it presently. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 4. 


[< mar, v.] A blot; a blemish; 


Sixteen-legged Maple-borer (42gerta acern:). 

a, a, larva, dorsal and lateral view. 
detachment of bark; 
remaining in the hole 


mar (mir), n. 


Si Š, Č, Š, coco: exposed by CEST 
eels an Injury. 


c, moth; æ, skin of chrysalis as it is often left 
of exit. (All natural size.) 
| Such are digeria (or Sesia) acerni in its larval i it. eran cham, To Edward Raven, May, 1551. 
. state, Tremex columba, and Plagionotus speciosus. Mara (mä TÄ), n. [S. Amer.] The Patagonian 
maple-cup (mā’pl-kup), n. Same as mazer. cavy, Dolichotis patachonica. See cary. 
} Pp 7 ni 
The Mayor of Oxford also [claims to be] butler and to marablanet, Me : A corruption of myrobalan. 
receive three maple-cups. Ford, Sun’s Darling, plane 
| List of Claims to Service at Coronation of George IV. maraboul (mar'a-bö), n. [Also marabout, mar- 
maple-disease (mi’pl-di-zéz”), n. A disease bow; < E. marabout = Sp. marabú: said to be of 
- of the white or silver maple, the red maple,and West African origin.] 1. A kind of stork, more 
the striped maple, caused by a fungus, Phyllo- commonly called marabou-stork.—2. A kind of 
stieta acericola, which attacks their leaves. See raw silk which is peculiarly white and can be 
Phyllosticta. dyed without being fréed from its natural gum: 
maple-tree (ma’pl-tré), n. [< ME. *mapel-tre, SO called from the resemblance of its delicate 
AS. mapoltreów, mapultredw, maple-tree, 4 fibers to jmarabou- feathers. ae 
“mapol, maple, + tredw, tree.] Same as ma- Marabou? (mar a-bö), n. (Louisiana F.] The 
plel, 1. variety of negro which springs from a mulatto 
map-lichen (map’li’ken), n. Lecidea geographi- anda griffe: so called by the French of Louisi- 
ca: so called from its figured thallus. ana. Bartlett, Americanisms, p. 383. 
map-measurer (map‘mezh/ir-ér), n. An in- Marabou-feathers (mar a-bö-feTH érz), n. pl. 
strument for measuring distances on a map. Soft and downy feathers found under the wings 
It consists of a small graduated wheel fitted to a handle, and tail of the marabou-stork. They are much 
which is rolled over the surface of the map, each revolu- used for trimming women’s gowns. 
tion of the wheel indicating a known distance. marabou-stork (mar’a-bé-st6rk), n. A stork 


map-mounter (map’moun‘tér), n. A workman Sof the genus Leptoptilus, which furnishes the 
who backs maps with canvas, varnishes them, marabou-feathers of commerce. There are two 


and fixes them on rollers, ete. Simmonds. Species: the bird originally so named, L. marabou, a na- 
mappemoundet, n. [ME., < OF. and F. mappe- tive of western Africa, and another, L. argala, common 


monde = Sp. mapamundi, < ML. mappa mundi, p min yn s EET called the adjutant-bird. 
a map of the world: see mapl, n.] A map of „See cut un See 
fies soid z Marabout! (mar’a-bét), n. [Also Maraboot ; < 
mappery (map’e-ri), n. [< map1 + -ery.| The Fn T ee pace < 
art of planning and designing maps; in the quo- AER re E ibat. a f. tifed front? 
tation, the study of maps; planning with the %07 a formative, + ribat, a fortified frontier 
aid of maps 3} es ranon a religious Toue or rn a E ma- 
Srna : ravedi, from the same ult. source. mem- 
They call this bed-work, P EE 295, ber ofa Moorish priestly order or race of north- 
“ye Adun Em Africa, successors of the Morabits or Al- 
mappist (map/‘ist), n. [< mapt + -ist.] A draw- moravides, a Mohini SM a hats i 
er or maker of maps; a map-maker. [Rare.] ruled Morocco and part of Spain in the eleventh 
5 ne aema a aieiper Ama ND and twelfth centuries. 
raw (in ridgement) the Whole Type o: as saints, prophets, and sorcerers, and exercise 
$ "Sylvester, Little Bartas, L 311. finence over the Berbers aud arp 
The mappist Collins calls the river between Oxford and 


= Wallingford the Isis. The Academy, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 63. Tn the oases of the Sahara are chapels built over the 
< remains of marabouts, oy Mahometan saints. 
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mapstick, ». See mopstick. 

map-turtle (map’tér’tl), n. A common pond- 
turtle of the United States, Malaclemmys geo- 
Tanhieus so called from the markings of the 
shell. 

_ Maquerellet, n. Same as mackerel?. _ 

maga at ke): n. [< Sp. maqui; anativename 
in Chili.] A Chilian evergreen or subevergreen 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bigs herbs of ee. and its ee = 

The wasting famine e heart they fed, _ 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 


gs. maranatha (mar-a-nath’s), 
A Greeized form of an A 


? marano (mii-rii’nd), n. 


marant (mar’ant), n. 


> Sp. marrar = Pr. marrir = OF. marrir. marir, M 


Marantaceæ (mar-an-ta’sé-é), n. pL 


mar-an-ta’shius), a. 
I trust my will to write shall match the marra I make marantaceous (mar-an-ta’shiu ), a 


and Moslem negroes. [Often marasmoid 
written without a capital.] 


Longfellow, Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


Marathi 


of the natural order maranade (mar'a-nād), v. 4, An erroneous 


spelling of marinate, 


n. (See anathema.) 
ramaic expression 
meaning ‘the Lord cometh’ (or according to 
some ‘the Lord hath come’), found in 1 Cor. 
Xvi, 22 immediately after the word anathema, 
but having no grammatical connection with it. 
{Sp.] Formerly, in 
Spain, one of those Jews or Moors who, to avoid 
persecution, publicly professed conversion to 
Christianity, while privately continning in the 
practices and beliefs of their own religion. 
[< Haranta.) In Lind- 
ley’s system, a plant of his order Marantacer. 
aranta (ma-ran‘ti), n. [NL (Plumier, 1703), 
named after B. Maranta, a Venetian physician 
and botanist of the 16th century.] 1. ponte of 
monocotyledonous plants of the natural order 
Zingiberacee, type of the tribe Marante. ttisdis- 
tinguished by the one-celled ovary, the slender branched 
inflorescence, and the narrow imvolnte bracts, closely 
surrounding the branches. ‘They are herbaceous plants 
with fleshy tubers, sheathing leaves, and a few-flowered 
inflorescence, the flowers having a cylindrical corolla- 
tube, and a petaloid filament bearing a one-ceiled anther. 
There are about 15 species, indigenous to tropical Amer- 
ica, but several species are widely cultivated for their 
fleshy tubers. The pure kind of starch known as arrow. 
roat is obtained from the tubers of M. arundinacea and 
of several other species, by maceration, washing, and dry- 
ing. (See arrowroot.) Several species have highly orna- 
mental foliage, as M. (Calathea) zebrina, the zebra-plant, 
whose leaves are 2 feet long and 6 inches wide, of a deep 
rich green, purple-shaded, and with a velvety appearance, 
See also iturite-siber. 
2. [l. c.] A plant of this genus. 


(NL. 
(Lindley, 1833), < Maranta + -acew.\ An old 
order of plants, typified by the genus Maranta, 
now included in the natural order Zingiberacew, 


and nearly equivalent to the two tribes Maran- 
tee and Cannea. 


Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling plants of the Maran- 


tacee (Marantew). 


Marantee (ma-ran’té-é), n. pl. (NL. (Bentham 


and Hooker, 1883), < Maranta + -ew.] A tribe 
of monocotyledonous plants of the natural or- 
der Zingiberacee, the ginger family. Thecells of 
the ovary have but one ovule, and the embryo is much 


curved. The tribe embraces 12 genera, of which Maranta 
is the type, and about 150 species, all natives of the tropics. 
Marast, n. An obsolete form of marish. 
marasca (ma-ras’kii), n. [< It. marasea, amaras- 
ca, a black, hard, sour cherry, egriot (marasco, 
amarasco, the tree), marasea, amarasca, cherry- 
wine,< amaro, bitter, sour, < L. amarus, bitter, ] 
A small black wild cherry, a variety of Prunus 
avium, from which maraschino is distilled. 
maraschino (mar-as-ké’n6), n. [Also maras- 
quino (< Sp. Pg. marasquino) and marasquin (< F. 
marasquin); < It. maraschino, < marasca, a kind 
of cherry: see marasca.] A cordial originating 
in Dalmatia, where it is distilled from or fla- 
vored with the marasca cherry, peculiar to that 
region; hence, a similar cordial produced in 
other regions from other kinds of che The 
finest bears the name of maraschino of Zara, in w. town 


it is reputed to be manufactured. 
Marasmic (ma-raz’mik), a. [< maréem(us) Sn 
-ic.) Pertaining or relating to marasmus; 
affected with marasmus: as, a marasmie ten- 
dency; a marasmic patient. - 
asmius (ma-ras’mi-us}, n. [NL. (Fries, 
1836-8), < Gr. yapacyéc, a wasting, withering, 
from the fact that the species are not putres- 
cent, but dry or wither up with drought.] A 
large genus of agaricinous fungi, having atough 
leathery pileus, which dries up with drought 
and isrevived ee on the application of water. 
The spores are white, and subelliptical in shape, About 
Y. oreades is the English Chace aed Are edil 
Sein ampignon or fairy-ring m 
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3624: 
L. marmel = OHG. marmul, MHG. marmel, mermel, tae 


Dy ACs marmel, also märmel, murmel, marmor = Teel. 
$ y= OBulg. mramorů ing 


Marathonian 


Marathonian (mar-a-tho’ni-an), &. andn. [< 
Marathon, < Gr. Mapalóv, Marathon (see dof 


heautiful 
hiy est 


3 r z rown Wi A mar sw. Dan. marmo f 
(prob. so called from being overgrown w ith fen- marmar Sw A "(also mermer, $ Turk.) = dicating the prevai 7 
nel, < xápaðov, apaoc, papallpor, LL. marathrum, = Bulg. Serv. mramor (also mermer, S io. pira- ful yellow marble of various depths of c mn 
fennel), + -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Mara- Bohem. mramor = Pol. ee T ares in which violet hues predomina o with dati 
> + nee ate al a ite Rus muy = : r ` ` ; nerous the $ ate: whe 
thon in Attica, tho site of the famous battle in cae = White ON omer elnino, ns are on iain oue aD hee mex aon thee 
= Hung. marvany = ; cr, Fe ee ne ee roca 


which the Athenians and Platæans overthrew E Th A ONG 
. ` "5 yy rorely D ' ar ’. uåpuapoç, & Stone Ç 
the Persians in 490 B. C.: as, the Marathonian rarely marmur, marble, Sor p AN Jater marbles, but having a more or le 
bull overcome by Theseus; the Marathonian or rock of a white or bright appears Se cr The most bead tital pavonazotto | 
j -place of the esp. (se. 2iBoc) marble, ey spre, Kle; ie mans am rene eet oP 
d 4 = come ipa. the o-star, lit. ‘sparkler. Hence ult. locality where it was obtained ; i 
Greeks killed in the battle, still existing). papa, the dog m i x i. Limestone in a irregular ve Perens 
TI, n. Same as Macedonian, 2. marver, marmosel.| | te Me wo ine-oranular 
Marattia (ma-rat’i-i), n. [NL. (Swartz, 1806), more or less crystalline or erystaline-gr" 
i named after J. F. Maratti of Vallombrosa in condition. Any limestone, however. ee, on toss a 3 of 
ae 7 r -of ferns act or showing only traces ot a cr > StU ptt, of various shi Neti 
Tuscany, a writer on ferns.) A genus CS te called ‘marble if it is capable of taking a polish, or if it dark-purple or y £ The original 1 ‘ded wi 
able for ornamental ae Hoge tive pur- -osso antico ha Suni locality h 
esium carbonate red, | 
rming dolomitic limestone most highly prized I'rench colored raat 
nfluence the peculiar to France. (Sce griotte, portor i: 
nee cannot ‘Phe Devonian and Carboniferous of England lin 
Marble furnish a coñsiderable number of ornamental 4 Trelan} 
e,notonly Devonshire and Derbyshire are the counties al Marble 


that called charac 


mound or tumulus (the burial 


and yello 
aster ikem 


typical of the order Marattiacee. They are coarse- jg suitable or de 
habited plants, having large scaly rhizomes andample twice- poses. The presence of magn 
or thrice-pinnnte fronds, with oblong pinnules, bearing the with the calcium carbonate, forn 
sori in lines near the margin. Many fossil ferns showing or even pure dolomite, does not in any W 
both fronds and fructification closely resembling those of nomenclature of the rock; indeed, 

this genus occur, chiefly in Triassic (Rhetic) strata, and usually be known except from chem n 
wero called Marattiopsis by Schimper, who united with js a material of great importance in architec € L l tal mar 
that genus all the forms which had been called Angioptert- for exterior use, but for interior decors in large, cost ly nglish varieties are obtained, The Which ti 
dium, since found very abundant in the Mesozoic beds jyonnmentalstructures. Thirty-thre rictiesofornamen- variegated marblesare quarried near Armagh 
f the Grand Opera House ous localities in county Cork, also at Killarne 
l 


é of India, and quite recently in the Potomac formation of ta] stone are used in the interior o 
in Paris, and a large proportion of these may be classed as islands of the Kenmare river; 


Bi 
n 
ó 
B 
BES 
S 
Fe 


3 


e finest yet 
, and at a 


and marble called su the 


Virginia. ; 
tiaceæ (ma-rat-i-i’se-e), n. pl. [NL. marbles. The value and beauty of marble depend largely obtained from several places in King’s c ed Siena jy 
acute z D < Marattia me aa An onits coloration. Perfectly pure carbonate of lime, dolo- Shannon Harbor in Galway. ‘The most aN near 
d f 7 rr 5) ciate ferns, ty ified by the mitic limestone, and dolomite are all colorless, and white ries of white and gra 1 marble in the United ye quar. 
order of eusporanginto ferns, tpi oy, Soa, marbles orat Teast such #8 eo able sch ae Sused muohuscis. Teroare very extensive arb Western ig 
the eastern Pacific islands, South Africa, and southern forstatuary (for which purpose it must be obtained in large land in Vermont, at Lee Ta Massi cone atu t Rut 
Asia. They differ from the true ferns on the one hand blocks free from flaws or defects of any kind, and perfectly other points in the same geological formation 2 man 
Among the finest stat- the variegated marbles found on the islands and neat 

ar the 


“4 by the absence of the jointed ring of the spore-case, and uniform in tint) is extremely rare. t 
from the Ophioglossacece on the other by the circinate yer: uary-marbles are those used in the masterpieces of Greek 
nation. By some authors they are regarded as a distinct sculpture, of which that from the island of Paros 18 gen- 

p class, of equal rank with the true Filices and Ophioglossa- erally admitted to surpass all others, especially in the 

i cee. Called Danwacee by Agardh. possession of 2 certain amount of translucence by which 

maraud (ma-rad’), v. i [¢ F. marauder, play the artistic effect of the work is heightened. The Ps 


; the rogue, go about begging or ilfering. quarries seem, however, to have been practically 
oF argu a rogue knave Be ee eal OANE hausted. The Pentelican marble, obtained from oi As There is a Vessel of Marbre, undre the Table, to 
aa dieses -uffi Wand old < OF near Athens, stood next to the Parian in ancien imes,  seyye the Oyle. Mandeville, Travels Tes- 
certain; perhaps, with suffix -aud, -0t@, - and its quarries are still apparently inexhaustible. At s i aa , S, p. 124, 
marir, marrir, lose one’s way, stray, etc., tr. the present time the artistic world is supplied with stat- 2. Apiece of sculptured or inscribed marble, es- 
hinder, annoy: see marl, v.] To rove in quest uary-marble from quarries in the Apennine monat pecially if having some interest as an object of 
of plunder; make an excursion for booty; go rero E ine Bay ot apei and in mesicinitye Car. study or curiosity, and more particularly if an- 
about for robbery: used especially of the de- carved the finest works of Michelangelo. ‘These quarries, cient; any W ork of art in marble: as, the Elgin 
spoiling action of soldiers in time of war, or of which have been extensively worked for 2,000 years, fur- marbles.— 8. A little ball of marble or other 
stone, or of baked clay, porcelain, or glass, 


organized bands of robbers or irates. nish, in addition to the white, a large amount of varic- c : 
B: p gated marble, especially of the variety known as bar- used by children in play; an alley.— 4. In glass- 
blowing, a block or thick piece of wood in which 


shores of Lake Champlain are very handson 

notextensively worked, The most popular pn arc 
in the United States at the present time is the Tenen 
light-grayish stone beautifully mottled with shadesot pict $ 
ish red. This marble has been extensively employed Dink. 
capitols at Washington and Albany. inthe 


But war ’s the Borderers’ game. Giglio. Tho number and variety of colored and variegated 
Their gain, their glory, their delight, ae used for various artistic and architectural pur- : : 20 
are formed hemispherical concavities, used in i 


To sleep the day, maraud the night. pe isvery great. Entirely black marble capable of tak- 
a na’ € a =e i 4 inga Ane Polam È maen more gomir an fare varietice the manufacture of flasks, ete., to shape thefused 
m Ne maraud, v. olia- irregularly shaded with gray, bluish-gray, or dove-colore 3 E Ssa TAA 
maraud (ma-r Mui peel ESP tints. Bright colors —red, yellow, green, and blue — are glass gathered upon the end of the glass blow 
er’s pipe into an approximately spherical form 


tion by marauders. [Rare.] much rarer than the less brilliant shades, but they are seen 


_ While it would expose the whole extent of the surround- jn some marbles, and are occasionally so blended andin- by pressing and turning it over in the coneavi- 

ing country to maraud and ravage. Tring. terrence as to produce rome peantiful effects, These ties preparatory to the blowing. Seo marter. ] 

: de . brilliant colorations are chiefly due to the presence of iron nie * 1 p ea 

marauder. (ma-ri’dér), n. One who marauds; /"\irious combinations: dark and grayish shades are gen- [In this sense improperly spelled marbel.]—5t. 
Marble-sill. ; 


a rover in quest of booty or plunder; a plun- erally caused by the presence of a greater or less amount : ; 
derer; especially, one of a number of soldiers of organic matter. In many varieties of marble the pres- Then cam the lord tresorer with a C. gret horsse and 


or of an organized band en ed in spoliation. enceof organicremains embedded in therock adds greatly ther cotes of marbull. ae 
T8 gag P to its attractiveness. Joints and stems of encrinites, as H. Machyn, Diary, quoted in Rock’s S. K. Textiles, p. 17. 


Joining a corsair's crew, well as many other kinds of fossils, occur in this wa d . 

0 : i ay, an A vener a. Dr pubo, R. 

O'er the dark sea I flew by contrast of their color with that of the material in which Bt ner = To eal Gece be oe ee See 
a i — gin mar , OF gın an “J 


With the marauders. they are inclosed, as well as by the gracefulness of thei 
k Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor, vi. AS produce a very fine y 8 SNe Aiginetan.— Artificial marble, 2 composition ot alam; 
=8yn, Freebooter, etc. See robber. effect. Fragments of shells gypsum, isinglass, and coloring materials worked into 
a paste, molded into form, and allowed to harden.— Tie 


maravedi (mar-a-va’di), n. [= F. maravedi, embedded in calcareous 
maramedi (Cotgrave), < Sp. maravedt (= Pg. ma- ne Exhibit a 
ravedim), also morabitino (= Pg. marabitino), & cent Oe ee T 
coin so called, < Ar. Murabitin, the name of a bles are known as luma- 
Moorish dynasty (Sp. with the Ar. art., Almora-  chelles, or, sometimes, fire- 
ye aioli reigns in Spain atthe close of the marbles A beautiful effect 
thand in the first half of the 12th century, dur- the result of E osition of 
ich time the coin was first struck at Cor- the calcareous material in 


abi rmit, marabout: see Sstalagmitic form, so that 
porabit, he, 2 when cut and polished the 


1. A gold coin struck in Spain by Marble exhibits concentric 


del marbles, or Arundelian marbles, also known 
Oxford marbles, a collection of ancient sculptures, se 
tions, and other antiquities, purchased by Sir William Fe 

at Smyrna in 1624 for the Earl of Arundel, whose ot it? 

at the instance of Evelyn, presented a portion of it to g 
University of Oxford. ‘The most valuable objectin ma 

lection is the inscribed slab called the Parian © aF. D 
fromhavingbeen kept in the island of Paros. n its Pal 

state, the inscription contained a chronicle of hepni 
eventsin Grecian history from the time of the myth ie pi 
cropsto thearchonship of Diognetus (264 B. 0.) 5 oa muhd 
of it covering the last ninety years is now lost, an 

zones of various tints; ya- Shell:marble. what remains is corroded and defaced.— me 
rieties haying this structure a collection of ancient sculptures, for the most pr takë 


\ a 7 are frequently called onyx marble. The vicinity of the School of Phidias and from the Parthenon ab Ata centl 


Mediterranean is the classic region of marbles. Italy, t0England during the first years of the nineteenth y 
France, and Spainarerich in beautiful varieties, and ane by the Earl of Elgin, and now preserved in tho Britis 
are seen in the greatest number and to the best advantage 
in the architectural works of ancient and modern Rome. = RS 
For thisreason many of the rarest and most attractive mar- 
bles are best known by Italian names, and these names are 
frequently applied to varieties occurring far away from the 
Mediterranean, from either real or fancied similarity to the 
Italian marbles. Some of the best-known and most highly 
prized classic variegated marbles are the following. Afri- 
cano, from the island of Chios, is a lumachelle, or shell- 

marble, exhibiting a great variety and brilliancy of colora- ` Sal ; 

tion, reddish and purplish tints predominating. Bardiglio SFE oo E m 

is common in the Apennine quarries, of a grayish- or ry Ct 

luish-white color, traversed by darker veins of the same. ; 3 ‘ mm 
d brocatellone are extremely variegated mar- 5 z Eae ; 
LL nie borri B OE 
nd; marble bear- “Specimen Slab of the Elgin Marbles. —A central 2 
still Thonen frieze, with figures of Athena and ie 


se 


eyes of the world to the 
was one of the first ste 
knowledge of Hellenic id 
temporary civilization. 
chal. Hymettian ma. 
marble, a variety of fine | 
much used for mantelpic 
ligneous.—WMiadrepore mar 


.—Li 
‘ble, s 


culptur: 


n, and are erlin Museum. 


stone occurring in tl 


mains of fresh-water 

II. a. 1. Consistin 
pillar.— 2. Veined or stained like marble ; 
riegated in color; marbled, 

‘The appendix shall be printed by itself, stitched, and 
with a marble cover, Swift. 
3. Resembling or comparable to marble in 
some particular; hard and cold, crystalline, 
frigid, insensible, ete. 

Nor hath the scalding no 


on-day sun the pow'r 
To melt that marble ice. 


Carew, The Spring. 
Winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 

Amongst innumerable stars, Milton, P. L., iii. 564. 
marble (miir’bl), v. t; pret. and pp. marbled, 
ppr. marbling. [< marble, n.] To give an ap- 
pearance of marble to; stain or vein like varie- 
gated marble: as, to marble paper; a book with 
marbled edges. See marbling, 3. 
bookbinding, to marble is to 
variegated colors in imitati 
other irregular form. 
Those fine covers of b: 
to speckled marble, a 


l Specifically, in 
apply to paper or book-edges 
on of colored marble, or in any 


ooks that, for their resemblance 
re wont to be called marbled. 

Boyle, Works, IIT. 448. 

marble-breasted (miir’bl-bres’ted), a. Insensi- 

ble; hard-hearted. [Poetical.] 
Live you the marble breasted tyrant still. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 127. 

marble-constant (miir’bl-kon’stant), a. Im- 

movable as marble; firm; constant. (Poetical. ] 


Now from head to foot 
I am marbvle-constant, 


Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 240. 
marble-cutter (miir’ bl-kut èr), n. One who 
hews marble; a worker in marble; also, an in- 
strument or a machine for cutting marble. 
marbled (miir’bld), a. [< marble + -ed2.] 1. 
Having veins and cloudings like variegated 
marbles. 
A fine marbled stone, white, blue, and ruddy. 
R. F. Burton, To the Gold Coast for Gold, iii. 
2. In zodél., variegated with different colors, 
like marble; dappled; clouded.— Marbled beau- 
ty, a small whitish moth, Bryophila perla, dappled with 
bluish gray.— Marbled glaze. See glaze.— Marbled 
guillemot, a murrelet, Brachyrhamphus marmoratus, in- 
habiting the North Pacifie ocean, in summer of a blackish 
Color variegated with tawny and chestnut-brown.— Mar- 
bled lizard, the marblet.— Marbled tiger-cat, a large 


wild cat of Asia, Felis marmorata, about two feet long, and 
of variegated coloration. 


marble-edged (mir’bl-ejd), a. Having edges, 
as a book, stained with variegated colors in 
imitation of marbled paper. 

marble-handsaw (miir’bl-hand’s&), n. A 
toothless blade fitted at the back with a block- 
handle, -used with sand for cutting slabs of 
marble into pieces. W. H. Knight. 

marblehead (miir’bl-hed), n. The fulmar 
porrat Fulmarus glacialis. See cut under Sul- 
mar2, 


marbleheader (miir’ bl-hed”ér), n. Same as 
marblehead. 5 
marble-hearted (miir’bl-hir’ted), a. Having 
a heart like marble; hard-hearted ; cruel; in- 
sensible; incapable of being moved by pity, 
love, or sympathy. 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. Se 
Shak., Lear, i. 4. 281. 
marbleize (mir’bl-iz), v.t.; pret. and pp. marble- 
ized, ppr.marbleizing. [<marble+ -ize.] To give 
the appearance of marble, or a marbled appear- 
ance, to. 

The marbleized iron shelf above the stove-pipe hole sup- 
ported two glass vases. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xi. 
Marbleized glass. See glass. ‘ 

marble-paste (miir’bl-past), n. A white porcel- 
laneous paste used for figures, busts, and the 
like, especially at the factory of Lunéville in 
the eighteenth century, 

marble-polisher (miir’bl-pol”ish-ér), n. 1. (a) 
A block of sandstone used to rub a marble slab 


n ince 1875 by Karl 


g of marble: as, a marble 
va- marble-rubber (miir’bl-rub’ér), n. 
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3625 Marcgravia 
in the preliminary operation of olishing; also, marcantantt, n. See mercatante. 3 
a linen cushion with which the polishing is marcasite (mar’ka-sit), n. (Formerly also mar- 
carried to completion by the agency of emery- cassite, marchasite, marchesite; < F, mareaasite 
dust or powder of calcined tin. (b) A marble- = Sp. marquestta = It. marcassita, marchesita; 
rubber.—2, A machine for polishing marble. with term. ~ite?; said to be of Ar. origin (7). 
Its chief element is a grinding-cylinder composed of sev- 1. As used by the early mineralogists, the crys- 
eral collars Spons mantan Pica p is he tallized forms of iron pyrites, including more 
ona table, and the cylinder, which is fed with the polish. "12 : e Ti a; > 
ing-powder, rotates above it, with a longitudinally recip- particularly the isometric species now called 
rocating motion as well as one of simple revolution. For pyrite. This mineral was frequently used for personal 
colurnnsa large lathe is used, the stone shaft beingrevolved décoration in the eighteenth century. It takes a good pol- 
in contact with rubbers held in the tool-rest, See marble- ish, and is cut in facets like rose diamonds, Tt was made 
rubber. into pins, watch-cases, shoe- and knee-buckles, and other 
ornaments. 

Also great pieces of chrystal, amethysts, gold in ye mine, 

and other mettals and marcasites. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 21, 1650. 

Half the ladies of our acquaintance ... carry their 
Jewels to town, and bring nothing bnt paste and marea- 
gitea back. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 
2. In recent use, the orthorhombic iron pyrites, 
or iron disulphid, FeSo. It has a lower specific 
gravity than ordinary pyrite, and on an untarnished sur- 
face a somewhat paler color, in consequence of which it 
is often called white iron pyrite, The crystallized varie- 
ties take various imitative forms called eockseomnb pyrites, 
spear pyrites, etc.; the massive kinds are often radiated, 
concretionary, etc. Marcasite is much more liable to alter- - 
ation than ordinary pyrite, passing by oxidation into iron 
sulphate or copperas. The two kinds of iron pyrites often 
occur together, and the greater the proportion of mareasite 
the more the liability to alteration; this has been shown 


(Julien) to be an important element in the durability of 
building-stones containing pyrites, 


marcasitic (miir-ka-sit’ik), a. [< marcasite + 

l : -ic.] Pertaining to marcasite; of the nature of 

to wR a cylinder or a frustum of a cone. Ae marcasite 

marble-scourer (miir’bl-skour’ér), n. An im- pee i rape 
plement for scouring marble floors, constructed pray sete TE, S 
and acting on the same principle as the marble- ® oe ma s a CATES RANEA 
rubber, but having a handle by which the work- EA EE e A aA A 
eae sastanding position, can conveniently eralgs Se eee Boyle, Works, ITI. 333. 

a i är’ -i 1 . . OF UARA i 

marble-silk (miir’bl-silk), n. A silk haying a marcassin (mia smy 4 K E he Oae 
weft of several colors, so woven that the whole Yola ps usea a pee This bearing is dis. 
web looks like marble, stained or veined irreg- tinguished from the boar by having the tail hanging down 
ularly. D. Rock, S. K. Textiles. and not curled round in a ring. 

marblet (mir’blet), n. [< marble + -et.| An marcato (mir-kii’t6), a. [It., pp. of marcare, 
iguanian lizard of South America, Polychrus mark: see marcando.) Same as marcando. 
marmoratus. ; . _Marceline! (mär’se-lin), n. (< F. marceline; 

marble-thrush (miir’bl-thrush), n. The mis- so called from St. Marcel in Piedmont, where 
tle-thrush: so called from its marbled breast. the original specimen wasfound.] In mineral., 
C. Swainson. [North Hants, Eng.] : an altered form of rhodonite, or silicate of man- 

marblewood (miir’bl-wid), n. A large tree ganese, in which the manganese protoxid has 
of the ebony family, Diospyros Kurzii, native heen converted into sesquioxid. 


in British Burma and the Andaman Islands. marceline? (miir’se-lin), n. [Also marcelline ; 

Its wood is grayish, interlaid with black, and < F., marceline (a tradename 7).] A thin silk 
is used for cabinet-work. fabric used for linings, etc., in women’s cos- 
marble-worker (miir’bl-wér’keér), n. One who tume. 


works in marble; a workman who cuts, hews, Marcellian (mir-sel’i-an), a. and n. 
or polishes marble; a marbler.—Marble-work- 
ers’ file. See filel. 
marbling (miir’bling), n. [Verbal n. of mar- 
ble, v.] 1. The art or process of variegating 
in color, ‘in imitation of marble, or with veins 
and cloudings of any sort.—2. Any marking 
resembling that of veined or variegated mar- 
ble; hence, any mottling, veining, or clouding 
of a surface: as, the marbling of flesh-meat only. It has been doubted by some whether Macellus 
caused by alternations of fat and lean.—3. held the views ascribed to him. 
The art or practice of staining paper or the cut marcelline, n. See marceline2. 
edges of a book with variegated colors, usually Marcellinist (miir-se-lin’ist), n. (< Marcellina 
in some conventional imitation of marble. Tt is (see def.) + -ist.] An adherent Marcellina, 
ae a tien dr water cree byen Bye ot cu iagi a female Gnostic of the second century, and a 
n MIX: ah 5 le g 101 + t 7 fs 
sprinkled E spattered over this layer with a Sank either teacher of Gnosticism in Rome. Also Marcel- 
in the arrangement intended for useor in a manner which _ “nian. 
will admit of producing the desired figuration by drawing Marcellus group. [Named from the town of 
a brass comb over the surface. The dampened paper, hel Marcellus, in New York.] The lowest division 


by the ends, is lightly passed in a curve over this surface, of the Upper Devonian, according t 
y : eo à : A g to the clas- 
taking up the colors, and finished by sizing and burnish. sification of the New Yo 


ing or calendering. c 0 rk Geological Survey. 
marbly (mir’bli), a. [< marble + -y1.] Re- It is a thin shaly rock, often containing car- 
bonaceous matter. 


sembling marble in structure or appearance. ) et 7 
Great smooth marbly limbs marcescent (mir-ses’ent), a. [= F.marcescent, 
= LE marcescen(t-)s, ppr. of marcescere, wither, 


Browning, The Bishop Orders his Tomb. re AS ide e i oe 
z ; ine, tade, decay, inceptive of marcere, wither, 
marbret, n. A Middle English form of marble. oop, shrivel, be feeble or Daa 


The charter . . . bears the date of 1551, though the 
marblera (of Purbeck in England} always persist that they 

S683 an earlier one, Harpers Mag., LXX. 244. 
2. One who stains or otherwise marks in imi- 
tation of marble; especially, one who marbles 
paper. 


A rubber 

for “surfacing,” smoothing, and polishing flat 
marble slabs. It consists of a flat sole with a super- 
imposed tray having holes through which water and sand 
are supplied to the sole as needed. _Itis used with a com- 
bined reciprocating and rotary motion. 7 

marble-saw (miir’bl-sa), n. A machine for 
cutting marble. Itconsistsof a single thin iron blade, 
or of several blades arranged in a gang, set in a frame, 
and reciprocated by pitmans and eccentrics. The blades 
are constantly fed with sand and water. Such machines 
will cut a block of marble into several slabs simultane- 
ously, or can be arranged to cut out pyramidal blocks, or 


[Formerly 
-al.) Same 


a [< Mar- 
cellus (see def.) + -ian.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Marcellus of Ancyra in Asia Minor, or to his 
doctrines. 


IT. z. One of the professed followers of Mar- 
cellus, Bishop of Ancyra in the fourth ceni 
The Marcellians held the doctrine, nearly agreeing 
that of the Sabellians, that the Holy Spirit and the Word, 


or Logos, are merely impersonal agencies and qualities of 
God, and that the incarnation of the Logos is tem) ji 


Marbury’s case. See casel. 


Withering; fading; di ing. 
Seale a wen mare, residuum dregs. a es at, withring, paeet allin soft int 
ki > D 3 perfected : cescent 
grounds, mash, ete., perhaps CL. emarcus (or ldon m 


. its Celtic original), a kind of wine of middling See 
quality.] The refuse matter which remains M he 
after the pressing of fruit, as grapes or olives; Cible = Pg. { t. 

To make this liquor [ciderkin], the mare is put intoa SeS 
large vat, with a proper quantity of boiled water which 
has just become cold; the whole is left to infuse for forty- Mar 

eight hours, and then pressed. 7 


Spons' Encyc. Manuf., I. 417. 

marcando (mir-kiin’d9), a. 

care, mark: see mark}, v.] In 

and decisive: applied to single 

Sages, and sometimes to a whole 
be so rendered. Also marcato. 


Marcgravia 


mass, numerous umma and sac-shaped bracts at the 

apex of the usually umbelliform spikes. 
arcgraviace® (märk-grā-vi-ã'sğ-ë), n. pl. 
ieee (Jussieu, 1809), < Maregravia + -acee. } 

former order of plants, now made a tribe of 
the Ternstr@miacee under the name Maregra- 
view. 

Marcgravier (miirk-gra-vi’¢-6), n. pl. (NL. 
(Choisy, 1824), < Marcgravia + -ev.) Original- 
ly, a suborder of plants of the Maregraviacee ; 
now, a tribe of the Zernstramiacec, typified by 
the genus Maregravia. It embraces 5 genera of trop- 
ical American plants with imbricate or coherent hood- 
shaped petals, anthers fixed by the base, and numerous 
stamens. They are climbing or epiphytic woody plants, 
with flowers in terminal racemes, frequently intermixed 
with peculiar-shaped bracts. 

march! (miireh), n. [< ME. marche, partly 
(a) < AS. meare (gen. dat. mearce), border, 
bound, mark; partly (b) < OF. marche, F. 
marche (= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. marca, ML. marca), 
border, bound, frontier, the Rom. forms being 
from the OHG. cognate with AS. mearc: see 
further under markl, n.] _ A frontier or boun- 
dary of a territory; a border; hence, a border- 
land; a district or political division of a coun- 
try conterminous with the boundary-line of 
another country. In Scotland the term is commonly 
applied to the boundaries, or the marks which determine 
the boundaries, of conterminous estates or Jands, whether 
large or small. The word is most familiar historically 
with reference to the boundaries between England and 
Wales and between England and Scotland. The latter 
were divided into two parts, the western and the middle 
marches, each of which had courts peculiar to itself, and 
a kind of president or governor, who was called warden of 
the marches. See markl, 13. 

‘Also fro the dede See, to gon Estward out of the Marches 
of the Holy Lond, . . . is a strong Castelle and a fair. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 104. 

For in the marches here we heard you were, 

Making another head to fight again. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 140. 


and barren tracts were the outlying marches 


These low 
of the empire. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 18. 


Riding the marches, a ceremony in which the magis- 
trates and chief men of a municipality ride on horseback 
in procession along the boundaries of the property of the 
corporation: a practice still observed occasionally in some 
of the burghs of Scotland, the original object of which was 
to preserve in the memory of the inhabitants the limits of 
their property. f z 
march? (märch), v. i. [< ME. marchen, also 
marken, merken, < AS. mearcian, fix the bounds 
or limits of a place, < mearc, border, bound, 
mark: see mark, v., and ef. march, n.] 1. To 
constitute a march or border; be bordering; 
lie continuously parallel and contiguous; abut. 
He may, zif that he wole, go thorghe Almayne, and 
thorghe the Kyngdom of Hungarye, that marchethe to the 
Lond of Polayne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 6. 
Of al the I. nhabilants of this Isle. the Kentish men are 
most ciuilest, the which country marcheth altogether vpon 
_ the sea. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 247. 
You must not quarrel with the man whose estates march 
with yourown. Mrs. Oliphant, The Ladies Lindores, p. 40. 
2. To dwell adjacent; neighbor. 
She displayed so much kindness to Jeanie Deans (be- 
- cause she herself, being a Merse woman, marched with 
-Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was born). 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviii. 
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military order, 
e in a soldierly manner: 
egimenti marched ; 


as a body of 
as, 


they 


3. To move in 
troops; adyane 
in the morning the r 
marched twenty miles. 
This worthy cheval a 
All merchand to the tlela. B 
Battle Y Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 224). 
See 
Heavy marching order, light marchin. order. S 
heavy), Tight2. Marching orders, orders 5 march. 

The Duke's in Belgium already, 
orders every day. Thackeray, 
Marching regiment, in r 
ment of the line: generally used i 


—To march to the length oft. l T 
IL. trans. 1. To cause to move 1 military 


order, or in a body or regular procession: as, 
to march an army to the battle-field. 
On the mainke re 
ili eto march a dy 3 
Of smiling peace to a eK. John, sie 246. 
2. To cause to go anywhere at one’s command 
and under one’s guidance: as, the policeman 
marched his prisoner to the lockup. 
march? (mirch), x. [=D.G. Dan. Sw. marsch, 
<E. marche = Sp. Pg. marcha = Tt. marcia, walk, 
gait, march; from the verb.] 1. A measured 
and uniform walk or concerted and orderly 
movement of a body of men, as soldiers; a 
regular advance of a body of men, in which 
they keep time with each other and sometimes 
with music; stately and deliberate walk; steady 
or labored progression : used figuratively in re- 
gard to poetry, from its rhythm resembling the 
measured harmonious stepping of soldiery. 
Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IL. i. 
2. An advance from one halting-place to au- 
other, as of a body of soldiers or travelers;. the 
distance passed over in a single course of 
marching; a military journey of a body of 
troops: as, a march of twenty miles. 
I have trod full many a march, sir, 


‘And some hurts have to shew, before me too, sir. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 2. 


Such stiff-neck’d abjects as with weary marches 
Have travell’d from their homes, their wives, and chil- 
dren. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 


3. Progressive advancement; progress; regu- 
lar course. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more than in the 
march of mind. Tennyson, Locksley, Hall. 


4. A military signal to move, consisting of a 
particular drum-beat or bugle-call. 


If drummes once sound a lustie martch indeede, 


Then farewell bookes, for he will trudge with speede. 
Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 


5. In music, a strongly rhythmical composition 

designed to accompany marching or to imitate 

a march-moyement. The rhythm is usually duple, 

but it may be triply compound. Marches generally consist 

of two contrasted sections, the second of which (commonly 

called the trio) is softer and more flowing than the first, 

and is followed by a repetition of the first. Rapid marches 

are often called guieksteps or military marches. Slow 

marches are also called processional marches, and are 

further distinguished as funeral (or dead-), nuptial, tri- 
umphal, etc. 

6. In weaving, one of the short laths placed 

across the treadles beneath the shafts of a loom. 

Be ei ale nee game of euchre, a tak- 

ing o ve tricks by one side.— Flank march. 

See flanil.— Forced march, a march vigorously pressed 

in certain emergencies in time of war, as to effect a rapid 

concentration of troops or a strategical combination. It 

is exhausting to even the best troops, and as arule should 

x miles a day; special care is supposed to 

avoid such exhaustion just before going into 

troops are relieved by changing the gaits, 

uble with the quick time, and in the 

relieved for fifteen minutes every 

ounting and marc ofthemen. Any 

ty miles a day is reckoned a forced 

narch of a body of soldiers in 

or some high dignitary. 


Vanity Fair, xx. 


269. 


med 
elled 


and we expect marching marchandt, 


marchet 


for Kecping ttl 


rin Octane 
~ 


Obsolete form 


March meeting. 
marchandiset. 


merchant, merchandise. 


Sof 


after Nicolas Marchant, a rench bot 
1678).] 1. A genus of plants aia 
paticæ, and type of the order March 


ist (di 
Class T 
an lace 


o. 
he 


Common Liverwort (Marchantia polymorpha), 


x, the female plant; 2, the male plant; a, a cupule with the gem 
mæ; , one of the gemmie; ¢, the antheridium, opened; d, part of 
sporangium with the elaters, carrying the spores; e, elater with spores. 


M. polymorpha, the common liverwort, is the 
most widely diffused species. See liverwort— 
2. [L ¢.] A plant of this genus. 
Marchantiacee (miir-kan-ti-a’s6-6), n. pl 
NL., < Marchantia + -acew.] _Cryptogamie 
plants, forming an order of the Hepatice. the 
frond is never leafy, and is frequently forked; the male 
organs are immersed in sessile or stalked discoid or peltate 
receptacles, and the capsules are disposed symmetrically; 
on the under side of stalked wheel-shaped receptacles. 


Marchantieæ (mir-kan-t1’6-6), n. pl. [Nb 
Marchantia + -eœ.] Same as Marchantiacem. 
marchasitet, n. See marcasite. 
marchasiticalt, a. See marcasitical. 
marchaund}, marchaundiset. Obso 
of merchant, merchandise. : ie 
marchaundyset, 7. An obsolete variant U 
merchandise. 
marchauntt, n.. An obsolete form of merchan 
march-ditch (miirch’dich), n. A ditch or trent 
forming a landmark; a boundary. 
The dank region of the unknown, whose mare 
the grave. George MacDonald, Warlock 0’ Gl i 
marcher!} (mir’chér), n. [< march} + aed i 
An officer who defended the marches or Don” 
of a territory. 5 


We deny not that there were Lordships M archers ™ 


that some statutes are restrained to them. 
‘Bacon, Works, 


Lords marchers of nd, the noblemen Wie ss 
on the marches ve of Enea Scotland, and, Le oS 


and i m e Ey 2 al 
ae en MEER until their office was F 
marcher? (mir’chér), n. [< marche t A" 
One who marches. : 


Jeto forms 


h-ditch wE 
enwarloct ta 


marchet 


He [Malcolm TIT, of Scotland) abrogated that wieked 
law, established by King F the third, appointing halfe 
a marke of siluer to be 


prid to the lorde of the soile, in 
redemption of the woman's chastitie, which is ysed to be 
paied yet vnto this day id is 
woman, Holinehed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1686, 
marchioness (miir’shon-e 3), n. [Formerly also 
marchionisse; © ML. marcionissa, fem. of mar- 
chio(n-), a prefect of the marches, < marcha, 
marca, a boundary, march: see marchl, Cf. 
marquis.| 1. The wife or widow of a marquis. 
—2. A size of slate measuring 22 inches by 11. 
marchisatet, n. An obsolete form of marquis- 
ate. 
marchland (miirch’land), n. [< marchl + 
land\.| A border-land; territory lying on the 
marches or borders of adjoining countries. 
Our special hearth and cradle is doubtless to be found 
in the immediate marchland of Germany and Denmark. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 30. 
march-line (miirch’lim), n. [< marchl + line?.] 
A boundary-line between adjacent countries. 
If he did not everywhere know where the march-line 
fell, at least he knew perfectly where it ought to fall. 
George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 323. 
March-mad (mirch’mad), a. Extremely ex- 
cited or excitable, like a March hare (see karel); 
rash; foolhardy. 
Keep him dark, 
He will run March-mad else; the fumes of battles 
Ascend into his brains. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
marchman (miirch’ man), n.; pl. marchmen 
(-men). A man who lives on the marches or 
border-land of two countries; a borderer. 
Now Bowden Moor the march-man won, 


And sternly shook his plumed head, ; 
As glanced his eye o'er Halidon. 


Scott, L. of L. ML, i. 30. 
The great Anglican kingdom of the Mercians —that is, 


the Marchmen, the people on the march or frontier — seems 
to have been the youngest of all. 


E. A. Freeman, Old Eng. History, p. 39. 
march-movememt (mirch’mév’ment), n. In 
music, the characteristic rhythm of a march, 
namely duple or quadruple. 
marchpanet (miirch’pan), n. [Early mod. E. 
also marchpain, marchepane (= D. marcipein, 
marsipein = G. marcipan, marzipan = Dan. Sw. 
marsipan), < OF. marcepain, F. massepain = Sp. 


Hed the marchets of M. 
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Marcionist (mir‘shon-ist), n. [< Gr. Maprw- stared into pran Serr eter through hia specta- £ 
viaris, © Mapkiov, Marcion: see Marcionite and le passes calculation. 


-ist.) Same as Marcionite. 

arcionite (miir’shgn-it), n. and a. [< LL. 
Marcionita, < Gr. Mapxuniryc, < Mapxiwv, L. Mar- 
cion, < Mapkoc, L. Marcus, a personal name.) I. 
n. A follower of Marcion of Sinope, a Gnostic 
religious teacher of the second century, and the 
founder at Rome of the Marcionite sect, which 
lasted until the seventh century or later. Mar- 
cion taught that there were three primal forces: the geod 
God, first revealed by Jesus Christ; the evil matter, ruled 
by the devil; and the Demiurge, the finite and imperfect 
God of the Jews. He rejected the Old Testament, denied 
the incarnation and resurrection, and admitted only a gos- 
pel akin to or altered from that of St. Luke and ten of St. 
Paul's epistles as inspired and authoritative; he repeated 
baptism thrice, excluded wine from the eucharist, incul- 


cated an extreme asceticism, and allowed women to min- 
ister. See Cerdonian. 


a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
the principles of Marcion: as, the Marcioniie 
Chureh. 

Marcionitic (miir-sho-nit’ik), g. [< Marcionite 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Marcionites or 
their doctrines. 

Marcionitism (miir’shon-it-izm), n. [< Mar- 
cionite + -ism.]) The doctrines of the Marcion- = 
ites. Encye. Brit., XV. 485. aroos cause the incubus, or pe 

Marcobrunner (mir’ko-brin-ér), n. [G.] 5 ae ó a r aa 
wine produced in a vineyard in the commune Mare*t, 4. and ado. An obsolete form of TOU ee 
of Erbach, near Wiesbaden, and taking itsname Mareca (ma-rē'kä), n. [NL., < Braz. mareca 
from a neighboring fountain called the Mark- (Maregrave), native name of ateal.] A genus 
brunnen. It ranks among the best of German Of ducks of the family Anatide and subfamily 
wines. Anating; the widgeons. The common widgeon 

Marcomannic (miir-k6-man‘ik), a. [< Marco- of Europe is M. enelope; that of America is 
manni + -ic.] Relating to the Marcomanni, M. americana. See widgeon. Also written 
an ancient German tribe which harassed the Marica. f : 

Roman empire at intervals from the time of Marechalt (mar’e-shal),. [F. maréchal, mar- 
Cæsar to the fourth century. shal: see marshal. A kind of powder used for 

marcor, marcour Ce ne [Glas a = ee m he ea ee A 
decay, faintness, languor, < marcere, wither, is hair powdered with marechal, a cambric shirt, ete. 
decay, fade, faint: see marcescent.] The state Smolldh Roderick Bandini 
of withering or wasting; leanness; loss of flesh. mare clausum (ma’rée kla’sum). [L.: mare, sea; 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] clausum, neut. of clausus, closed: see merel 

Marcosian (mär-kō'si-an), n. [Appar. irreg.< and close2, a.] A closed sea; a sea closed to 
Gr. Máproç, L. Marcus, he name of thefounder.] navigation; a sea or a part of the high seas 


A follower of Marcus, perhaps of Ephesus, a within the jurisdiction of a particular nation 
heresiarch of the second century. The leading 


Lowell, Among my Rooks, lat ser, p. 202. 
Money makes the mare go, the outla: ‘of may Ree q E 
GEL CODE money will A whens everyes ivan ‘ 
fails. (Slang. 

I'm making the mare go here in Whitford, without the 
money too sometimes, Kingsley, Two Years Ago, Int. 
Shanks’ mare, one’s own legs, as a means of conveyance. 
{Slang.|—The gray mare is the better horse, the wife 
rules the husband, [Slang.]— Timber mare, Same as 

horzel , 5 (b). 
mare“t (măr), n. [< ME. mare, mere, $ AS. mara, 
an incubus, = MLG. mare, mdr, LG. mare, mar, 
mor = OHG. maro, mar, MHG. mar, G. dial. 
mahr, mar = Tcel. mara = Sw. mara = Dan. mare, 
nightmare; cf. OF. mare, an incubus, also in 


mazapan = Pg. maçapão = It. marzapane; ac- 
cording to Minsheu, < L. * Martius panis, bread 
of Mars, “having towers, castles, and such like 
on them,” < Martius, of Mars (see martial), + 
panis, bread. Some see in the first element 


features of his system were a ritual imitating the Christian 
eucharist (at which he apparently caused a miraculous 
change in the color and quantity of the wine), ministration 
and prophecy of women, a cabalistic use of numbers and 
letters, antinomian licentiousness, and a Gnostic system 
of eons. Heis known chiefly from the writings of Irenæus, 


as distinguished from the open sea, where all 
nations have equal right. The phrase is not a geo- 
graphical one, but a technical legal term, the subject of 
which has always been in controversy in international 
law; and its meaning therefore varies in extent according 
as it isused by those who claim or who resist an extension 


a corrupt form of Gr. wala, a barley-cake.] 1. 
A confection made of pounded pistachio-nuts 
or almonds, with sugar, white of egg, ete. It 
was made into various ornamental devices. 
And whanne Dyner was Don, the Duke sent to the Pil- 
gryms gret basons full of Marchepanys. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 13. 
Epigrammes that were sent vsually for new yeares giftes 


or to be Printed or put vpon their banketting dishes of 
suger plate, or of march paines. 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 47. 
Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 5. 9. 
Henee—2. Something very fine or dainty. 
Phi. The very march-pane of the court, I warrant you. 
Pha. And all the gallants came about you like flies, did 
they not? B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
march-time (miirch’tim), n. Same as march- 
j movement. 
march-treason (miirch’tré”zn), n. Treason 
against a march; betrayal to an enemy of a 
march or border, or of any peculiar interest of 
a bordering territory. 
‘ Not a thane within reach but he knew his family and 


connections, and how many of his ancestors had fallen . . 
by the hand of the executioner for march-treason. 


Scott, Monastery, Int. 
march-ward (miirch’wird), n. A warden of 
the marches; a marcher. s 2 
Marciant, a. An obsolete spelling of Martian. 
marcidt (miir’sid),a. [= OF. marcide=Pg. It. 
marcido, < L. marcidus, withered, shrunken, < 
marcere, wither: see marcescent.] 1. Wither- 
ed; shrunken; wasted away. 
Ho on his own fish pours the noblest oil; . . - 
That, to your marcid dying herbs assigned, 


By the rank smell and taste betrays its kind. 
W. Boten in Dryden's tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, v. 123. 


2. Causing or accompanied -by wasting and 
feebleness. 


A burning colliquative fever, the softer parts being melt- 
samen ee Ge onining its aiuit upon the drier 
and fleshy p. changes into a ma ‘ever. : 

: (Latham.) 


; Harvey. 
parcidity (miir-sid‘i-ti), n. 


< mareid + -ity.] 
: wasted or withered condition; leanness; 
_ Meagerness. Perry, 


mare! (mar), n. [< ME. mare, mere, meere, mure, 


and his followers were not numerous. 
marcour, n. See marcor. 
mardt (märd), n. Same as merd. 
mardert, mardernt, n. Same as marten!. 
Mardi gras (miar’dé gra). [F., lit. ‘fat Tues- 
day’: so called from the French practice of 
parading a fat ox (beuf gras) during the cele- 
bration of the day: mardi (< L. Martis dies, 
day of Mars), Tuesday; gras, fat: see grease.] 
Shrove Tuesday; the last day of carnival; the 
day before Ash Wednesday (the first day of 
Lent), which in some places, as in New Or- 


leans, is celebrated with revelry and elaborate 
display. 


of territorial jurisdiction over otherwise open seas. 
mareist, n. A Middle English form of marish. 
marekanite (mar’é-kan-it), n. [< Marekanka 
(see def.) + -ife2.] `A variety of obsidian, found 
in small spherules in the vicinity of the Mare- 
kanka, near Okhotsk in Siberia. It is a form 
of pearlstone. 
Maremmese (mar-e-més’ or -méz’), a. [< It. 
Maremme + -ese.] Of or pertaining to the Ma- 
remme, certain marshy tracts extending along | 
the coast of Tuscany in Italy, reaching back — 
from six to eighteen miles from the sea. The 


soil is of Fondet teau but the atmosphere is so pesti- 
lential as to render these districts un bitable in the 


Warm season. 
NL., < G. mardne, 


marena (ma-ré’nii), n. 1 
räne, said to be so called from Lake 


< AS. mere, myre = OF ries. merie = D. merrie ES i ae? Coreen 


= MLG. LG. merie = OHG. merihd, merha, P i ish, 
MHG. meriche, merhe, G. mähre = Teel. merr = Coregonus marena, better known as C. lavare- 
Sw. mdrr = Dan. mer, a mare; fem. to AS. tus: same as lavaret. may f 
mear, mearh = Ons marah, marel marc, aes (ma-ren Pe es pS 
MHG. march, mare = Icel. marr (Goth. not re- Šavicula ostrearia contains a light-blue pigment, which 
corded), a horse, steed, = Ir. Gael. mare = W. R e 
march = Corn. march (Old Celtic pápraç, in Sa ee A oe pai) By 
Pausanias), a horse, stallion. The Teut. forms Mareotic ua iot ik), a. [K L. Mareo 
may, however, be derived from the Celtic. The Gr Mapen tk6c,< Mapeðrie (se. 
masc. form has disappeared from E. and G., ex- 9 T epin, Lake Mare 
cept as found in the disguised compound mar- < Egypt. Mer 7 
shal.) 1. The female of the horse, or of other ! m eotis (see def.) + -ic.] } 
species of the genus Equus. 2X Bue: ee eee os in Low Egyp 
With him ther was a Plowman was his brother, ..- mases noo PLn op uated: as, Ma 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. ; mares, n. Plural of mas3. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 541. mareschal (mar’e-shal), n. An obso 
of marshal: used archaically, esp 
w their Teference to a marshal of Fri 


mare, an old harvest 
det. 2.—Mare’s 


-r 


AL 


‘See 


mare’s-tail 


A plant of 
H. vulgaris. [In old herbals this 
was female horsetail, in contrast 
with Equisetum fluviatile, a stronger 
plant, called male horsetail. Butla- 
ter writers say mare's-taùŭ, as if the 
meaning had been fematle-horse tail.) 
b) The horsetail, Equisetum. 
ee bottle-brush, 2. 


The pretty marestail forest, fairy 
pines. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. o~ 
2. pl. Long straight fibers of 2 z 
gray cirrus cloud, an indica- Dak. (l 
tionof theapproachofstormy S6 | 
weather, Dee 
7 è 


A light blue sky and a crescent of > 

mare's-tails over the mastheads. \ 

W. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xxii. 
3. In anat., the cauda equina 
(which see, under cauda). 

II. a. Like a mare’s tail; 
of the kind called mare’s- 
tails: said of clouds. 

Streaks of marestail clouds in the 
sky. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, 

[XIX. 202. 
marewet, n. An obsolete form 
of marrow). 
Marezzo marble. See mar- before anthesis; 3, a 


e. flower after anthesis; 
c, the fruit. 


margarate (miir’ga-rat), n. 
[< margar(ic) + -atel.] In chem., a salt of mar- 
garic acid. 

margaret (miir’ga-ret),n. [< Margaret, a fem. 
name, = F. Marguerite = Sp. Pg. Margarita = 
It. Margarita, Margherita, < L. margarita, < Gr. 
Hapyapizys¢, a pearl: see margarite. The name 
Margaret, reduced to Mag, Madge, dim. Maggie, 
etc., is familiarly applied to several birds, etc. : 
see madgel, magl, magpie, etc.] Same as 
madget. 

Margaret-grunt (miir’ga-ret-grunt), n. 
as marqate-jish. 

margaric (miir-gar’ik), a. [<margar(ite) + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling pearl.—Margaric 
acid, C17H3402, an acid formerly erroneously supposed 
to be present in certain fats. Ithas a fatty aspect, and is 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in hot alcohol; the 
latter, as it cools, deposits the acid in pearly scales, whence 
its name. It probably does not occur in nature. 

marg: margarine (mir’ga-rin), n. [< mar- 
Dar ic) + -in2, -ine2.] A peculiar pearl-like sub- 


@ 


Same 


mare’s-tail azab, n and a. I, n. 1. (a) 
the genus Hippuris: most properly 


t 

Flowering Branch of 
Mare’s-tail (/ipfrerts 
vuigaris). a,a flower 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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marguerete, E. margarite, marguerite = Sp. FE. 
margarita = It. margarita, marghi rita, a pearl, 
<L. margarita, rarely margaritum, = Bulg. mar- 
garit = Russ. margaritt, 6 Gr. apy aprons, & pean : 
also pdpyapov, a pearl, < papyapos, the pearl- 
oyster; ef. Pers. murwari (> Turk. merva id), a 
pearl.) 1. A pearl. [Obsolete or poetical. J 
Rich orient pearl, 

More bright of hue than were the margarites 


That Cæsar f 1 in wealthy Albion. = 
Se aaa Greene; Orlando Furioso. 


. 
2. A mineral of micaceous structure, separa- 
ble into thin laminæ which are rather brittle. 
It has a grayish or reddish color and a pearly luster on 
the cleavage-surface (hence called pearl-mica). In con- 
position it is a silicate of aluminium and calcium. Itis 
a common associate of corundum. It is one of the so- 
called brittle micas. A Se 
3. In lithol., an arrangement of the devitrifica- 
tion products (globulites) of a glassy material 
into forms resembling strings of beads: a term 

3 7 
introduced by Vogelsang.—4. Same as mar- 
garita, 1. can ? 

margaritic (miir-ga-rit’ik), a. [£ margarite + 
zic.) Pertaining to or resembling pearl or 
margarite; margari¢c.—Margaritic acid, one of the 
fatty acids which result from the saponification of castor- 


oil. 
margaritiferous (miir’ga-ri-tif’e-rus), a. [< L. 
margaritifer, pearl-bearing, < margarita, a pearl 
(see margarite), + ferre = E. bear1.] Pearl- 
bearing; producing pearls; margaritaceous. — 
margaritite (miir’ga-ri-tit), n. [È< NL. Margari- 
lites, a generic name of such shells, < L. marga- 
rita, a pearl: see margarite.] A fossil pearl- 
oyster or some similar margaritiferous shell. 
Margarodes (miir-ga-ro’déz), n. [NL., < Gr. 
papyapadye, pearl-like, < pápyapov, a pearl (see 
margarite), + edioc, form.] 1. A genus of scale- 
insects of the family Coccidæ. M. formicarum, so 
named from its pearly appearance and from its living 
with ants, is known in the Bahamas as the ground-pearl. 
Its scaly covering has caused it to be mistaken for a mol- 
lusk. ‘hese insects are sometimes strung like beads in 
necklaces. ‘The genus is probably the same as Porphy- 
rophora of Brandt (1833); it was named the same year by 
Guilding. 
2. A genus of pyralid moths, typical of the fam- 
ily Margarodide, erected by Guenée in 1854, 
haying the wings immaculate, neither fasciate 
nor marginate, and the body stout. They occur 
in most parts of the world, more abundantly in tropical 
countries. M. quadristigmatis of the United States feeds 
in the larval state on the privet. 


stance extracted from hogs’ lard; the solid Margarodide (mir-ga-rod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


fatty matter of certain vegetable oils. The 
purest margarin is obtained from the concrete 
part of olive-oil. Itis a mixture of stearin and 
palmatin. 
margarita (miir-ga-1’ta), n. [Nu. (in def. 1 < 
ey A anmi of the sacramental 
read, lit. a pearl), < Gr. zapyapirye, a pearl: see 
margarite.] 1. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) The ves- 


< Margarodes + -ide@.] A family of pyralid 
moths named from the genus Murgarodes, hav- 
ing ample, entire, silky, semi-hyaline, irides- 
cent or pearly wings, often bordered and sel- 
dom marked. The abdomen of the male has an apical 
tuft which is often bifid. It is a large wide-spread family 
of some 20 genera, as Phacellura, which contains the moths 
whose larve are known in the United States as melon- 


caterpillars and pickle-worms, 


sel in which the consecrated oblateiskept. (b) margarodite (miir’ga-ro-dit), n. [< Gr. papyapó- 


A portion of the oblate which is placed in the 
cup as a symbol of the union of the body and 
blood of Christ. See commixture.—2. [cap.] A 
genus of top-shells of the family Trochid@, Itis 


l. of margaritaceus, pearly: see marg 
eae 


Ong, pearl-like (see Margarodes), + -ite2.] Ava- 
riety of muscovite, or common potash-mica, 
eroding, upon ignition, a small percentage of 
water. 


spronenige’ by anumber of species ape solder margaron, Margarone (miir’ga-ron, -rdn), n. 
argaritacea (miir’ga-ri-ta’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., 


+ margarone; as margar(ic) + -on, -one. 
A solid white fatty matter which septate 
in pearly scales, and is obtained by distilling 
margari¢ acid with excess of lime. 
aryize (miir’gar-i-iz), v. 
ee ppr. 
) -izi 


to impregn: 
hate of 


-white, 
some 


of the printing or writin 


margin 
marge (miirj), n. [< F. marge — 
D. marge, < li. margo (mar TE 
see margin. | 


rge = Py 
gin-), bordar 
Same as margin, rer,» 
. By this the Muge 
At Elie’s isled marge. age 
Drayton, P, 

The drum, suspended by its 

Once rolled and rattled to thes 


arrives 


lyolbion 

cred mar, 1 
0. w. reyes Sian's cha Ë 
Epe "H. Toles, Mefr a 
marged (märjad), a. 4 
dered; having a margin, 

From that gold-sanded, llower-margeg l 

Tin enore, 
TE The Weer 5 

margent (miir’jent), n. and a, AF cek, Vig 
gin, with unorig. -l asin parchment A Mar 
I, n. 1. A margin. [Obsolete orana ete) 

The beached maryent of the sea. = Ne.) 

Shak., M, N 

Be not deceav’d, Readers, by men T X D., ; 
your eares with big names and huge Ton ould Very, : 
dict and repeal one another, because the nes that conte 
margent with citations. Milton, Apology tor sau rammei 
By the margent of the sea Cctymnuus 

I would build myself a home 

t. H. Stoddard, By the Margent of the g 

e 
ta 


2. Gloss; marginal comment. 


See at the bar the booby Bett 5 
Who knows of law nor text nor marin : 


II. a. Marginal. Swin, 


Margent notes upon a French text. 
R. Saltonstall, To Winthro a 
Here, peradventure, my witless youth may be t; P (1648), 
a margent note of presumption, for offering to axed with 
motion of applause in the behalf of so excellenta up any 


Nash (Arber’s Eng, Garner, 1489) 
yd. 


margent} (miir’jent), v. t. [< margent, n ] 
note or enter on the margin; margin,’ ` To 
I present it [England's Eliza] i 7 ; 
arenen ESRF by succession of yearsae ney mNg 
margented through the whole story. : ave 
Mir. for Mags., p. 775, Pref, 
margeryt, n. [< ME. margery, margerye, < op 
margerie, marguerie, vernacular form of mar. 
guerite, var. of margarite, a pearl.) A pearl 
margery-pearlt, n. [ME. margery perl.] Same 
as margery. Prompt. Parv., p. 214. 
And seyde, “noli mittere man margerye-perlis 
Amanges hogges, that han hawes at wille.” 
Piers Plowman (B), x.9, 
margin (miir’jin), n. [Also marge (<I), for- 
merly also margine (and margent, q. v.); < ME. 
margin, margyne, < OF. margine (usually marge, 
F. marge) = Sp. margen = Pg. margem = Tt. 
margine, a border, margin, = Serv. margin), a 
hill (as a boundary, an ant-hill, mole-hill), < 
L. margo (margin-), edge, brink, border, mar- 
gin: see markl.) 1. A bordering or bounding 
space; a border; a space between one edge or 
line and another, as that along a river between 
the edge of the water or of its bed anda real or 
imaginary outer line, or the like, or that between 
the edges of a leaf or sheet of paper and those 
on it. In some plants 
the leaf (then called marginate) has a distinct margin or 
border of different formation or coloration from the mala 
body. In the case of a book, margin alone usually means 
the clear spate between the print and the outer edge of the 
leaf, called distinctively the front margin; the head or tp 
margin is at the top of the page, the tail or bottom margit 
at the foot, andthe back margin on theinner side against tht 
back. Parts of these margins, especially at the sides, mii 
be occupied by marginal notes, remarks, or the like. 
opened margin is one where the leaves have been opel! 


or separated, as with a folder, but not trimmed; an u if 
margin has not been cut anywhere; a rough-cul marth 
has only the more protruding ragged edges cut o en ctl 
Scissors; in a cropped margin too much paper has be 


away; in a bled margin part of the print has b 


ed.) oe 
X 


We came into the road, where I saw an anien Ta 


about eighteen feet broad, paved with large roune si | 
having a margin on each side, partly of hewn stone. a 
Pococke, Description of the Fast, I- 
Thus on Mmander’s flowery margin lies 
The dying swan. Shine, R. of the Lu Y 
With plates of brass the cors'let coven d o'er 
ihe same renown’d Asteropeus wore), > 
Whose glittring margins raised with silver shine 
No vülgar gift), Eumelus! shall be thine. ji 
$ sial Pope, Diad, xxi 
Starts, when he sees the hazels quiver 


Along the in of the river. i 
en OT Whatter, Mogg Meon 


een cut awi 


D Aamar I A ne het nk an ee 


O0%0M—> a oma 


-gyrus.— Marginal line, in entom., a vario 


margin 


` or leaves are called dor 
stiles being repeated i 
doors which are made to i » two-leafed doors, 
8. Latitude, scope, or nge; freedom from 
narrow restriction or limitation; room or pro- 
vision for enlarged or extended action, 
Their margin of e 
still, suc 
turned it to 4 


neil, in consequence of the 
niler; and £0 ar 86 those 


ive operation is strictly limited; 
ts, and they [trades. nions] have 
; Kae, Contemporary Socialism, viii. 
4. Allowance made, security given, or scope 
afforded for contingencies, as profit or lossin 
trade, error of calculation, change of circum- 
stances, diversity of judgment or opinion, ete. 
There is always margin enough in the statute for a lib- 
eral judge to read one way and a servile judge another. 
Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 
5, In speculative dealings on the exchanges: 
(a) The sum in money, or represented by secu- 
rities, deposited by a speculator or trader with 
his broker as a provision against loss on trans- 
actions made on account. This margin is usually 
reckoned at 10 per cent. of the par value of stocks or 


bonds, 10 cents per bushel or barrel on grain or oil. 
Ii the y es or falls to a satisfactory extent, a sale or 
purchas i 


ade, and the gain is the customer's profit, 
less the broker’s charges; if the price falls below or rises 
above the margin furnished, and the purchase is to be pro- 
tected in expectation of a future rise or fall, the customer 
is required to furnish (“put up”) more margin to cover 
the difference. 

‘The banks refused 
collateral, and comm 
in asomewhat dangerous co 
gin. 


_ to loan upon any except first-class 

ion-houses regarded the market as 
ndition for speculators on mar- 
Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1386, p. 342, 
(b) A deposit made by each of two brokers, 
parties to a contract, when one is “called up” 
(as it is termed) by the other. Thismutual deposit 
(usually of 5 per cent.)is made in some bank or trust com- 
pany agreed upon, and remains subject only to a joint 
check or draft during the continuance of the contract upon 


which it has been called.— Cardinal, costal, dentate, 
Seated margin. See the adjectives.— Dislocated mar- 


See dislocate.— Double margin, a margin in which 
there is a fine groove along the outer side, the margin being 
thus composed of two parallel edges or carinæ with the 
groove between them.—Eroded margin. Sce erode. — 
Filate, incrassate, inferior, inner, etc., margin. See 
the adjectives.—Margin draft. See margin-draft,— 
Margin of a course, in arch., that part of the upper side 

of a course of slates which is left uncovered by the next su- 
perior course.—To make margin, in printing, to deter- 
mine the proper amount of margin to be given to printed 
pages by the selection of blanks or of low furniture of suit- 
able sizes. = Syn. 1, Confine, limit, skirt. See rim. 
margin (miir’jin), v. t. [< F.marginer = Sp. Pg. 
marginar = lt. marginare, < L. marginare, fur- 
nish with a border, margo (margin-), a border: 
see margin, n.] 1. To furnish with a margin; 
form or constitute a margin to; border. 
The ice-born rivers . . . were margined occasionally 
with spires of discolored ice. 
- Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., IL. 150. 
2. To enterin the margin, as a note in a book. 
—To margin up, to put up margins, as a provision against 
loss by a broker who has purchased and holds stocks, ete., 
on behalf of a customer ; cover loss on account of depre- 
ciation of prices. 
The concern then had $42,500,000 locked up on the Bourse, 
having trebled its liabilities in the vain attempt to margin 
up after a fall begun in September, 1881. 
Amer. Economist, III. 176. 
marginal (miir’jimal), a. [= F. marginal = 
Sp. Pg. marginal = It. marginale, < NL: margi- 
nalis, < L. margo (margin-), margin: see margin. ] 
Pertaining to a margin; situated on or near the 
margin; specifically, written or printed in the 
margin of a page: as, a marginal note or gloss. 


To come into the dim reflexion of hollow antiquities sold 
by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuft- 
ings. Müton, Church-Government, ii., Pref. 

The passage itself is set down in the marginal notes. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, Adv’t. 


Inner marginal cell. See inner.— Marginal bodies, 
marginal vesicles, in hydroid polyps, differentiated sen- 
sory organs attached to the edge of the umbrella. Those 
which are pigmented are supposed to have a visual func- 
tion, those which have hard concretions to be auditory. 
(See cutunderlithocyst.) Different kinds of marginal bodies 
havespecial names.— Marginal bones or ossicles, super- 
numerary digital phalangeslying along the inneror the out- 
er border of the flipper of an ich thyosaur. (Sce cut under 
Ichthyosauria.) ‘the marginal bones furnish a remark- 
able instance of more than the normal five digits of verte- 
brates.—Marginal cell, in entom., a cell or space of the 
wing anterior to the marginal vein and attaining the apical 
margin.— Marginal fingert, the index-finger. 
Would I had seen thee graved with thy great sire, 
Ere lived to have men’s marginal fingers point 
At Charalois, as a lamented story ! om 
Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, iii. 1. 
Marginal fringes, in ornith. See fringe. —Marginal 
gemmation. See vemmation. — Marginal 1 gyrus, See 
waved or 
angulated line running across the anterior wing near the 
apical margin, distinguished in many moths. — Marginal 
lobe, lobule. See lobe. — Marginal notes, notes printed 
on the front margin or fore edge of the leaf. Onen called 
side al vein or nervure, in , a vein 


notes, — i T ; 
of an insect's wing, extending more or less longitudinally 


x 
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toward the apical margin. It may arise from the ptero- 
stigma and form a curved ling, as in some Hymengptera (In 
which case it is also called the radial tein), or it may be 
a posterior fork of the costal vein, as in certain Dipte: 
— Marginal vesicles. See marginal bodies, 
marginalia (miir-ji-na’li-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of marginalis, 
Marginal notes.—2. In sponges, f 
ing a collar round the osculum., I. E. Schulze. 
marginalize (miir’ji-nal-iz), v.; pret. and 
marginalized, ppr. marginalizing, [< marginal 
+ -ize.] I. trans. 
notes. [Rare.] 


Augustine's Confessions, in the same library, he [Arch- 7@¢hta). Its fruit yields a concrete fixed oil. 
bishop Leighton] similarly marginalized. Also called nim or neem.—Margosa, bark. See 
F. Jacoz, Literary Life, p. 164. bark2, 


TI. intrans. To make marginal notes. [Rare.] Margravate, margraviate (miir’gra-vat, miir- 


Byron could marginalize with similar fertility and fa- 

cility. F. Jacoz, Literary Life, p. 112. 

marginally (miir’ji-nal-i), adv. In the margin, 
as of a book. 

Mmarginant (miir’ji-nant), a. 
ing marginate. 

Marginate (miir’ji-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. mar- 
ginated, ppr. marginating. [< L. marginatus, 
pp. of marginare, furnish with a border: see 
margin, v.] To furnish with a margin or mar- 
gins. 

marginate (miir’ji-nat), a. [< L. marginatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Having a margin. Specifi- 
cally, in entom.: (a) Having the margin of a distinct 
color: as, marginate with purple. (b) Having a distinct 
margin or edge, as the pronotum of many beetles.— Mar- 
ginate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen that is com- 
pressed and has the sides of the dorsal segments elevated, 
as in many Staphylinide ; or projecting beyond the wing- 
covers in a sharp ridge, as in many Hemiptera and Orthop- 
tera, and a few Coleoptera. 

marginated (miir’ji-na-ted), a. 
ginate. 

margin-draft (miir’jin-draft), n. 


In bot., becom- 


Same as mar- 


edges of a hewn block, as that about the joints 
of a usual variety of ashler, in which the mar- 
gin-draft incloses the middle part of the face, 
which may either be dressed or left rough. 
margined (mär'jind), a. [< margin + -ed2.] 


Marginate; specifically, in bot., having a dis- marguerite ey es n. 


tinct and projecting edge or wing, as the bor- 
ders of many flat seeds.—Margined fruit-bat, Cy- 
nopterus marginatus, a small East Indian species, about 4 
inches long, whose ears are marginate or edged with white. 
Marginella (miir-jinel’i),. [NL., dim. of L. 
margo (margin-), edge, border: see margin.) 
The typical genus of the family 
Marginellide. There are some 200 
species, found in all warm seas, of small 
size, with smooth oval shells having a 
small respiratory notch. The best repre- 
sentatives of the genus have an evident 
spire, as M. nubeculata; some others, with 
sunken spire, as M. lineata, form a sub- 
genus Persicula. A 2 
Marginellacea (mär’ji-ne-lā’sē- 
ä), n. pl. [NL., < Marginella + 
-acea.] Same as Marginellidæ. 


Marginellidæ (miir-ji-nel’i-dé), 5 
n. pl. [NL.,< Marginella + -idæ.] Bg se 


A family of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Marginella. ‘The animal has only ra- 
chidian teeth, tentacles approximate at base, eyes above 
their base, and a large foot. The shell is involute or 
obovate, with a short or sunken spire, polished porcella- 
neous surface, and has several distinct plaits on the colu- 


mellar lip. 
marginelliform (mir-ji-nel’i-férm), a. [K NL. 
Marginella + L. forma, form.] Having the 
character of a Marginella or related mollusks. 
marginelloid (miir-ji-nel’oid), a. [< NL. Mar- 
ginella + -oid.]) Of or Pera ne to the Mar- 
ginellidæ, or to the group which that family 
represents. F 
marginicidal (mir’ji-ni-si‘dal), a. [< L. mar- 
go (margin-), border, + cædere, cut, + -al.]) In 
bot., a term descriptive of that mode of dehis- 
cence in which the carpels separate along their 
external line of junction, not, however, split- 
ting the septa or partitions, as in septicidal de- 
hiscence, but breaking away from them. 
marginiform (miir‘ji-ni-form), a. [K L. margo 
(margin-), edge, border, + forma, form.] Like 
a border, edge, or margin; forming a mere rim 
of something: as, the marginiform ears of some 
ee Coues. ‘ [Verbaln, of 
margining (mar‘ji-ning),n. [Verbaln. of mar- 
gin, v.] Nga cata T. j also, the form or 
character of a margin ; marks or colors border- 
ing a surface: as, a b 
marginirostral (mir’ji-n 
dea ue 


margo (margin-), ed 
beak: see rostral. 
bill: applied by 
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ated about the basal margin of the bills of birds. 
[Scarcely in use, ] 

. Margin-line (miir’jin-lin), m. ð 
edge parallel to the upper side of the wing- 
transom in a ship and just below it, where the 
marginal: see marginal.] 1. butts of the after bottom-planks terminate. 

J vicules form- margin-tailed (miir’jin-tald), a, 
tail margined: specifically applied to a South 
American otter, Pteronura sandbaehi, in whieh 
the tail is alate. 

To furnish with marginal margosa (mär-gō'sä), n. 
k Indian tree, Azadirachta Indica (Melia Azadi- 


Margrave (mir’grav),n. [Formerly also (after 


In masonry, Margraviate, ne See margravate. 
a plane chiseled surface adjoining the edge or Margravine (miir’gra-vén), n. 


Mar {ian 
Naut., a line or Z 


Having the 


[E. Ind.] An East 


gra’vi-at),n. [< margrave + -atc3.] The ter- 
ritory of a margrave. 

G.) markgrave, marckgrave, < F. margrare = D. 
markgraaf = MLG. markgréve = Dan. mark- 
greve = Sw. markgrefre, < MHG. maregrāve 
(OHG. maregravo), G. markgraf, mark, amarch 
or border, + graf, a count: see march) and 
grave>.| A German title (markgraf), «count or 
earl of a mark’ or border province: equivalent 
to marquis. The Margraves were originally mili 
governors or guardians by appointment (first in the time 
of Charles the Great), but their office scon became heredi- 
tary. From the twelfth century onward the margraves were 
princes of the empire, and sore of them became electors, 
‘The title ceased to be used in its territorial sense in 1506, 


when there were nine margravates, but was retained for 
some time as a title of courtesy for younger sons. 


The chief and head of them [commissioners] was the 
Margrave (as they call him) of Bruges, 
Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson (1551), Prol. 
The margrare, who was the high executive oflicer of the 
little commonwealth, marched down to the cathedral. f 
Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 561. 


[< F. margra- 

vine (= D. markgravin = MLG. markgrévinne = 

MHG. marcgravin, marcgravinne, G. markgräfin 

= Sw. markgrefvinna = Dan. markgrevinde), 

fem. of margrare, margrave: see margrave.) 

The wife of a margrave. 

ES F. marguerite, 

a daisy, a pearl, < L. margarita, < Gr. Hapyapirnc, 

a pearl: see margaret, margarite.| 1. The com- 
mon European daisy, Bellis perennis.—2. A spe- 
cies from Teneriffe, Chrysanthemum Srutescens, 
also called Paris daisy, closely resembling the 
common oxeye daisy, but with leaves more dis- 
sected. It is successful as a winter bloomer, while the 
latter is not. There is a popular yellow variety, golden 
marguerite. See cut under Chrysanthemum.— Blue mar- 
guerite, Detris (Agatha) coelestiz, 

Marguetté (miir-ge-ta’), a. In her., same as 
decked, 3. 

Margyricarpus (mir ji-ri-kir’pus), n. [NL. 
(Ruiz and Pavon, 1794), < Gr. Hapyapirys, a pearl, 
+ kapréc, fruit, erroneously for *Margaroitocar- 
pus.) A genus of rosaceous shrubs belon ing 
to the tribe Poteriee, characterized by ee 
maphrodite flowers which are axillary and soli- 
tary and have a calyx without bracts, no petals, 
two stamens, and one carpel. they are branching, 
rigid, leafy shrubs, with pinnate leaves, and small, incon- 
spicuous flowers sessile in the axils. There are 4 spe- 
cies, natives of South America. M. setosus is sometimes 
cultivated under the name of pearl-berry or pearl-frutt, 

manage n. An obsolete form of marriage. 

marialite (mar’i-al-it), n. [Formation not 
known.] A kind of scapolite found near Na- 
ples. It is essentially a silicate of aluminium 


and sodium with some sodium chlorid. See 
seapolite. > 
Marian! (ma‘ri-an),a. [<L. Marianus,< Mari- 


us (see def.), the name of a Roman gens.) Of 
or pertaining to Caius Marius, a noted Roman 
general (died 86 B. c.), or his followers. ? 
_ When ordered by 
aber alfnonan: k Tos 
ct) A lí 
priesthood, and his 
Mariani (marian), a. L. Me 
aria, Mary: see mary2, marry2.) 1. 
taining to the Virgin Mane as, Sian 
trine of the Roman Ca: 
pertaining to Queen 
of Henry VIN. 
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ian: i ei s t; pret. 
< Marian? + marinade! (marinad), ”-. «j pre d p 
f naded, ppr- marinading. [< mar inade, n.] 
as marinate. ; 

ari 2 Qnar-i-nad’ Cf. marinade!.] In 
marinade? (Qmar-i-nad’), n. (Cf. nade? | 
the West Indies, a little cake made of the edible 
core of the evbbage-palm. ‘ 3 

Those delicious little cakes ce mara which 

x es 3 red peddlers calling out for sate. 

you hear the co,ored Dee es on AOU RX VIL 827. 
i/né), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1883), fem. pl. of L. marinus, marine. ] 
‘A series of monocotyledonous marine plants 
of the natural order H: ydrocharidce, character- 
ized by having the cotyledon project beyond 
the thick radicle. It embraces the genera En- 
halus, Thalassia, and Halophila, natives of the 
Indian and South Pacific oceans. Also called 


Marianism 


Marianism (ma‘ri-an-izm), n. L 
-ism.] The adoration of the Virgin. 
mariche, n. [E. Ind.] An imp or demon. 

In these parts are huge woods, harbours of Lions, Tigers, 
Ownces, and Mariches, which haue Maidens faces and 
Scorpions tailes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 459. 

maricolous(ma-rik’-lus),a. [L L.mare, the sea, 
+ colere, dwell.] Inhabiting the sea; oceanie 
or pelagic in habitat, as an animal or a plant. 

marid (mar’id), n. [Ar. marid, rebellious, reb- 
el.) m Mohammedan myth., an evil jinnee or 
genie or demon of the most powerful class. 

It is only when he cannot bring his lovers together, or 
having done so cannot find enough fires of, trouble to test 
their constancy, that the Arab ‘raconteur introduces his 


enio, “afrit,” or “marid,” or changes his hero into an 
ae z ? Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 195. 


and pp. mari- 
Same 


Marine (ma-r 


ape. 

mariel}, v. A Middle English form of mary). Thalassice. Ks 

marie? intoj. A Middle Englishformofmarry?. marinaget,n. [<OF.marinage (= Sp. marinaje); 
marrow2; in this form, X + -age.] Seamanship. 


< marin, marine, 
And with helpe of our ores within the borde, and by 

other crafte of marynage, yin grete dyffyculte and fere 

they kepte the Galye frome the shore. 

uaa H Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, P- 68. 

marinal (mi-ré’nal), &. [< marine + -al.] Of 
the sea; saline; bitter. [Rare.] 


mariest, n. [Var. of 1 
in the second quot., confused with Mary, a 


woman's name.] A companion; mate; atten- 


dant. 
What’s become o’ your maries, Maisry? 
Willie and Lady Maisry (Child’s Ballads, TI. 59). 


Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 


The night she'll hae but three; A 5 
There ST Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, These here are festival, not marinal waters. Ts 
And Marie Carmichael, and me. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 168. 


marinate (mar‘i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. mari- 
nated, pp. marinating. [Var. of marinadel, v., 
as if < marine + -ate2.] To salt or pickle, as 
fish, and then preserve in oil or vinegar. 
Why am I styled a cook, if I’m so loath 


To marinate my fish, or season broth? 
W. King, Art of Cookery. 


a Marinated ragout flavoured 


The Queen's Marie (Child's Ballads, TI. 118). 
mariet (mar’i-et), n. [K OF. mariette, in pl. 
« Wariets, f., mariets, marians, violets, Coventry 
bells” (Cotgrave), also a kind of Campanula, F. 
mariette, dim. of Marie, Mary: see marry2.) An 
old name for the canterbury-bell, Campanula 
Medium: also called Marian’s violet, translating 
the old Latin name Viola Mariana. 
smarigenous (ma-rij’e-nus), a. [K L. mare, the 
sea, + -genus, produced: see -genous.] Pro- 
duced in or by the sea. [Rare.] 
marigold (mar‘i-gold), n. [< Mary, i. e. the 
Virgin Mary, + gold. Cf. D. goudbloem = G. 
goldblume, marigold, lit. ‘gold-flower’; Gael. lus 
Mairi, marigold, lit. ‘Mary’s plant.’] 1. Prop- 
erly, a composite plant of either of the genera 
Calendula and Tagetes. C. officinalis is the common 
garden- or pot-marigold, of some use in dyeing and medi- 
cine. (See cut under bract.) The species of Tagetes bear 
the name of African or French marigold, though their 


They set before us... 
with cumin-seed. 


R. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian Nights, I. 278. 

marine (ma-rén’), a. and x. [In present pron. 
after mod. F., but found in ME., marine, maryne, 
< OF. and F. marin = Sp. Pg. It. marino, of the 
sea; fem. as a noun, F. marine = Sp. Pg. It. 
marina, the sea-shore, sea, shipping interests, 
ete.; < L. marinus, of or belonging to the sea, < 
mare, the sea, = AS. mere, a lake, = E. mere: 
see merel.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sea; characteristic of the sea; existing in or 
formed by the sea: as, a marine picture or view; 


origin is in South America and Mexico. T. erecta, the 2 i 
specific African marigold, is stout and erect, with club- the marine fauna and flora; marine deposits left 
éduneles and orange- or lemon-colored heads. by ancient seas; marine tides.—2. Relating to 


or connected with the sea; used or adapted for 
use at sea; acting or operating at sea: as, a ma- 
rine chart; a marine league; a marine engine; 
marine forces.—3t. Relating to navigation or 
shipping; maritime; nautical; naval. 

The code of maritime laws, which are called the laws 
of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe as 
the ground and substruction of all their marine constitu- 


tions, was confessedly compiled by our King Richard the 
First. Blackstone, Com., I. xiii. 


4. In zoöl, technically, inhabiting the high 
oe peentie, pelagic: distinguished from 
maritime or littoral.—Fleet marine officer. See 
Jleet2.— Marine acid, hydrochloric acid.— Marine ba- 
rometer. See barometer.— Marine belt, Same as 
three-mile limit (which see, under mie).— Marine boiler, 
a boiler specially adapted to use in steamboats and steam- 
ships. Maximum heating-surface with a minimum of cubic 
space occupied by the entire boiler and furnace is a dis- 
inctive feature of marine boilers, in which also the best 


ped 
W: , the specific French marigold, has cylindrical 
peduncles and narrower heads, the rays orange or with 
ker stripes. The Cape marigolds, from South Africa, 
are species of Pimorphoer, formerly classed under Ca- 
ndula, D. pluvialis, with white rays, closes in dark 
weather. The name is also applied to various other 
chiefly golden-flowered plants, commonly with an adjec- 
tive or in composition. 
A Garland braided with the Flowery foulds 
Of yellow Citrons, Turn-Sols, Mary-goulds. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 105. 

Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. 

3 Gay, Shepherd's Week, i. 45. 
an A piece of gold money: so called from its 
Color. 

T1) write it, an’ you will, in short-hand, to despatch im- 
mediately, and presently go put five hundred nl AEP in 
= a purse for you. Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street. 
-= Corn-marigold, in Great Britain, Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum, growing among crops. Also called fi gold, 

aa EEU mareo an TEPENE Amei 
d, Dysodia chrysanthemoides.— Fig-marigold, a 
st the genus Mesembryanthemum. aHEOS, 
i-finch (mar’i-gold-finch), x. The gold- 
gulus cristatus. 

(mar‘i-gold-win’do), n. In 

[ [Rare or obsolete.) 
marigraphe, 
v, write.] A 


pro. on of grate to heating-surface, arrangement of 
par to secure active water-circulation, arenei aa 
lity, and convenience in firing are points to which the 
greatest attention is pa. Corrugated plates for direct fire- 
surface and forced- are prominent characteristics of 
modern marine boilers of the best types.—Marine corps. 
Denar arne cotton, Same as adenos.— 5 


tand 
have 
ted 


Mariolater 
contrey hadde robbed 7 
toward Dover. randall me orn a 
Merli a V 
Every evening they solace then ran (E Te, 
the men on horse-back, and the ovon ; 
omen j 


Sandys, Tray 


à steam y 

a D. A. Wells, Our Merchan ine, 
3. In France, specifically, ant Ma 
ment; the national navy and A 
the minister of marine, or of bis adjunct 
; ue first [factions] wished France in, 
o her marine, . . . and thereby tO: a 
her own element. Burke K powe Dig 
. se eric) 
4, A soldier who serves on board ee Fe 
war; one of a body of troops enlister a 
tary service on board of ships Sted to 


In the United States and British services at do, 


8: ag 


i 


at 
T : aty 
eae 

ano, 
lomil 
and armed similarly to infantry of the li} they arenes 
5. An empty bottle. See the quotati s 

I have always heard that empty bottles A 10n, 
among army men, called marines. I rem ye re, especia] 
sixty years ago a good story used to betol PA atso i 
Duke of York. His Royal Highness, at some think 
vivial meeting, little thinking of giving off 1¢ military con 
ceptibilities of any man present, ordered e to the ain 
“take away those marines.” N.and Q. 7th Servant ty 

Des 7 sy TEN ser, s 

6. In painting, a sea-piece; a marine eee 

On the right hand of one of the marines o =< 
the Pitti Palace, there is a passage of seq 
sunrise. 


Royal marines, troops who serve on British gy; 

war.— Tell that to the marines, that will dq 1 ships of 
marines, expressions signifying disbelief ip ae for the 
ment made or story told. They originated in the fre State. 
owing to their ignorance of seamanship, the m inet that, 
formerly made butts of by the sailors, K Arines Were 


mariné (mar-i-na’), a. [F., < marine, t 
see marine.| In ker., having the lowena 
the body like the tail of a fish: said of any i 

2 any beast, 

Compare sea-lion. 

marined (ma-rénd’), a. Same as mariné. 

marineer, n. An obsolete or archaic form of 
mariner. Chaucer; Coleridge. 

mariner (mar’i-nér), n. [Early mod. E. ako 
marriner ; < ME. mariner, maryner, maroner, ¢ 
OF. (F. and Pr.) marinier (= Sp. marincro= 
Pg. marinheiro = It. mariniere, mariniero), asea- 
man, < marin, of the sea: see marine.] A sea- 
man or sailor; one who directs or assists in the 
navigation of a ship. In law the term also in- 
cludes a servant on a ship. 

And [they] hadde goode wynde and softe, and goode 
maroners hem for to gide, till thei come to the Rochell with- 
oute eny trouble or annoye. Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii. 339. 

Thanne the Marryners song the letany. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p% 

Meantime his busy mariners he hastes 
His shatter'd sails with rigging to restore. < 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. © 

a D an ancient marinn 
nd he stoppeth one of three. 
PE Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 
Fly of the mariners’ compasst, the compass cards, 
Mariners’ compass. See compass, 7.—Master MET 
ner, the captain of a merchant vessel or fishing-Ves 
=Syn. Seaman, etc. See sailor. inert 
marinershipt (mar‘i-nér-ship), ”- [Smari 

-ship.| Seamanship. 
Having none experience in the feate of i 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p 
The Phænicians, famous for Marchandi 


nership, sailed from the Red fea round abo! ‘ 
: ‘Purchas, Pilgrimase P 


p Marini e 
mannerism in oe 

gett 
VG. Ballet 
terized bye 
qn tithe” 


f Salvato; 
reflecting ty! 
Ruskin, 


marinershipe 


Achillini of Bologna followed in Marini’s st 
general, we may aaeiitiat all the poets of the 17t 
were more or less infected with Mi soe . 


Marinist (ma-ré’nist), ». 
Marini (see Marinism).) A 


of Marini. + imitators ( 
= There was for a time a large class O! 7 que, 
[Marini’s} style, called Bfarinists. Amer OU"? 


Mariolatry 
Mariolatry Gaeri-olwtrij, a. [< Gr. Mapia, 
Mary, + Zurpei wehip. Cf. idolatry.) The 
worship or r In veneration of the Virgin 
Mary: used with the intention of implying that 
it is equivalent to or trenches upon the worship 
due to God only (atria). The members of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches distinguish between the wor- 
ship paid to God (latria) and that paid to the Virgin Mary 


yperdulia). See dulia, latria, hyperdulia. Also spelled 
Maryolatry. 


marionette (mar’i-o-net’),n. [<F. marionnette, 
puppet, also formerly ‘little Marion,’ dim. of 
Marion, Marion, dim. of Marie, Mary, for Mari- 
olette, a dim. of Mariole, the name formerly 
given to little figures of the Virgin Mary: see 
marry?.] 1. A puppet moved by strings; one 

of a set of such puppets used to represent char- 
acters on a mimic stage.— 2. The bufile or buf- 
fle-headed duck. Audubon. [Louisiana.]—3. 
A small complicated arrangement at the end 
of the batten in a ribbon-loom, for actuating 
the racks of the shuttles. It is curiously life- 
like in its motions, whence the name. 
Mariotte’s law. See lawl 

mariposa-lily (mar-i-p6’sii-lil’i),n. [< Sp. mari- 
posa, a butterfly, + E. lily.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Calochortus. Also called butterfly-tulip. 

mariput (mar’i-put), n. [Also marput; anative 
name.] The African zoril or zorille, Zorilla 
capensis or striata, a small animal striped with 
black and white, belonging to the family Mus- 
tclide and subfamily Zorilline, and resembling a 
skunk in color and odor. Having been described 
as Viverra zorilla, it has been regarded errone- 
ously as a kind of civet. 

marischal (mar‘i-shal), n. [An obs. or Sc. form 
of marshal.) Same as marshal. The dignity of 
marischal (afterward earl marischal) of Scotland was he- 


reditary in the family of Keith for several centuries, till 
the attainder of its last incumbent in 1716. 


marish (mar’ish), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
maresh, marise, marice, marrice, marresse ; < ME. 
marcis, Mareys, marais, Maresse, marrasse, < OF. 
marcis, marois, F. marais = Pr. mares = It. 
marese, < ML. *marensis, a marsh, < L. MATE, 
a sea (lake), + term. -ensis, E. -ese (see merel 
and -ese); these forms being mixed with OF. 
maresgs = Pr. marcxs (for *marse), < ML. maris- 
cus, a marsh, appar. based on L. mare, sea (lake), 
as if < L. mare, sea, + term. ~iscus, E. -ish1, but 
prop. < MLG. mersch, marsch, masch, LG. marsch 
= G. marsch = Dan. marsk, a marsh, = AS. 
merse, wet ground, of the same ult. formation: 
see marsh. Cf. morass.) I. n. A marsh. [Now 
only poetical. ] 

Doun to a mareys faste by she ran. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 114. 
The mosse and the marrasse, the mounttez so hye. 
Morte Arthure (ŒE. E. T. S.), 1. 2014. 
The firste nyght that thei departed from Cameloth that 
thei come to a Castell that stode in a maresse, so wele and 
so feire sittinge, an so cloos that it douted noon assaute. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 604. 
It was built of a Marish, because of Earthquakes. 
7 Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 330. 
Flanked with a ditch, and forced out of a marish. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, lxii. 


And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept. 


Tennyson, Dying Swan. 
II. a. Marshy. [Now only poetical.] 
. This Countrey of Moscouie hath also very many and 
great riuers in it, and is marish ground in many places. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 247. 
The frank sun of n&tures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 
Lowell, Dara. 
Same as 


marish-beetle (mar’ish-bé/ tl), n. 
marsh-beetle. 

Marist (marist), n. and a. [NL. Marista, < LL. 
Maria, Mary (see def.): see marry?.) I. n. A 
member of a Roman Catholic congregation de- 
voted to the management of schools, instruĉ- 
tion in industry and agriculture, ete. It was 
founded at Bordeaux in 1818, and has many establishments 
in France and other countries. Unlike the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, the Maristsreceive pay from their upils, 

II. a. Pertaining or relating to the Virgin 
Mary; devoted to the service of the Virgin: as, 
Marist monks. 

maritagium (mar-i-taj’i-um), n. [ML.: see 
marriage.) Tn feudal hist., the right of the king, 
upon the death of a tenant in capite, to dis- 
pose of the heiress (and, by a later extension 
of the right, of the heir, if male) in marriage. 
This right, which originated in the interest of the feudal 
superior to secure a fit tenant, grew to be a pecun 
Source, and was enforced by imposing on heirs and heir- 
esses refusing to be thus disposed of, or Lae RERE 

ue of 


royal consent, a forfeiture of double the val he right 
of disposal thus denied. $ 


marital (mar'i-tal), a. [= F. marital = Sp. 


JE 


re- maritonuclear 
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belonging to married people, < maritus, of or 
belonging to marriage, as a noun, maritus, N., 
a husband, marita, f., a wife: see marry\.) 1. 
Of or pertaining to a husband, or to marriage as 


authority; marital devotion. 

A husband may exercise his marital authority so far as 
to give his wife moderate correction. 

Art of Tormenting, (Richardzon.) 

Hence— 2. Pertaining to or of the 

marriage; matrimonial; connubial. 


unnatural. N. A, Rev., CXLIL 429. 
Marital affection (afectio maritalis), in Rom. law, the 
circumstance which distinguished marriage from concu- 
binage, namely the intention to found a legal family, so that 
the children born of the connection should legally have a 
fathe: his is expressed by liberorum querendorum causa. 
Puchta. =Syn. Nuptial, Connulial, etc. (See matrimonial.) 
maritatedt (mar‘i-ta-ted), a. [< L. maritatus, 
pp. of maritare (> It. maritare), marry: see 
marryl.] Having a husband. Bailey, 1727. 
maritimi, a. See maritime. 
maritimal+ (ma-rit’i-mal), a. 
-al.] Same as maritime. 
Skill of warlike seruice, and experience in maritimal 
causes. Holinshed, Descrip. of Ireland, Ep. Ded. 
maritimatet (m§-rit’i-mat), a. [< maritime + 
-ate1.] Adjoining the sea; maritime. 
Leaving his own name to some maritimate province on 
that side. Raleigh, Hist. World, i. 8. 
maritime (mar’i-tim or -tim),a. [Formerly also 
maritim; < F. maritime = Sp. maritimo = Pg. It. 
maritimo, < L. maritimus, also maritu 
belonging to the sea, < mare, the sea: s 
rine.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the sea or its uses; having physical relation to 
the sea: as, maritime dangers or pursuits; a 
maritime town or power. 


[< maritime + 


The borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on ’t. 
Shak., A. and C., i. 4. 51. 
But the Mahometans made the midst of the land the 
seat of their Empire, both the better to keep the whole in 
subjection, and for fear of the Christians invading the 
maritim places. Sandys, Travailes (1652), p. 85. 


2. Relating to or concerned with marine navi- 
gation, employment, or interests: as, maritime 
law; a maritime project. 


His youth and want of experience in maritime service. 
Sir H. Wotton, Duke of Buckingham. (Latham.) 


Even in the maritime reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke thinks it matter of boast that the royal navy 
of England then consisted of three-and-thirty ships. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xiii. 
3. Inzoöl. technically, inhabiting the sea-shore; 
living coastwise; littoral: distinguished from 
marine. 


Undrained and marshy land is, however, best suited to 
this bird [the pewit or lapwing], whose habits are partly 
maritime. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 525 


Maritime Assizes of Jerusalem. See assize.— Mari- 
time contract, a contract that relates to navigation or 
commerce by water, as one for hiring seamen, a charter- 
party, a marine-insurance policy, or the like, as distin- 
guished from those made and to be performed on land, 
even although having relation to shipping, as a contract to 
build a ship, whichis not maritime. The importanceof the 
distinction lies in the fact that courts of admiralty have 
jurisdiction of causes arising under maritime contracts.— 
Maritime courts. See court.— Maritime fruit-bat, 
Cynonycteris amplexicaudata, found along coasts from the 
Persian gulf to the Philippines.— Maritime interest, a 
premium or rate of interest allowed on a bottomry bond, 
and not limited by the usury laws.— Maritime law, the 
system of principles and rules which regulate property, 
business, and conduct in matters of havigation and of com- 
merce by water.—Maritime liens. See Wen?, 1 (b).— 
Maritime state, an expression sometimes used to desig- 
nate the body which consists of the officers and mariners 
of the British navy, who are governed by express and per- 
manent laws, or the articles of the navy, established by act 
of Parliament. Imp. Dict.— Maritime tort, a wrong the 
commission of which occurs on the high seas, so that it is 
within the jurisdiction of a court of admiralty. yn. 
Marine, Maritime, Naval, Nautical. Marine refers to the 
sea in its merely physical aspects: as, a marine product; 
marine fauna; marine deposits. Maritime refers to the 
sea more especially as a field for human action, or as con- 
nected with human interests, and to position on or near 
thesea: as, Great Britain isa maritime nation, and a great 
naval power ; we speak of maritime laws, interests, perils, 
life. By derivation nacai refers to ships, and nautical to 
sailors. Naval is applicable more especially to what per- 
tains to a ship of war or a navy, its cre equipments, tac- 
tics, etc., but in some uses to shipping in general; nauti- 
cal to what pertains to the science or art of navigation : 
as, naval officers, heroes, battles, administration; the naval 


sexed or duplex nucleus; the renovated nuel 
of an ovum after its union with the mal 
nucleus or spermonuclens, 


( Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat. Hist., 1854, 
it concerns the husband: as, marital rights or mariturientt (mar-i 


exxvi. 
nature of marjay (miir’j 

marjeromt, 7 e 
It is said that marital alliance between these races is marjoram (miir’ j6-ram), n. 


See feminonw 


p. 5A. 
a’ri-ent), a. [< L. mari- 
tus, a husband (maritare, marry), + -urient, & 


desiderative sufix, as in esuricnt, ete.) Wish- 


ing to become a husband. Southey, The Doctor, 

(Dar À 
n. Same as margay. 
See marjoram. 
[Early mod. E. 
also marjerome, margerim, margerome, merjerum, 
marjoran, majerom, majoram, majoran, < ME. 
*marjoran, marjoron, majoran, < OF. *marjo- 
raine, marjolaine, margelyne, F. marjolaine = 
Sp. mayorana = Pg. maiorana, mangerona = Tt. 
majorana, maggiorana = D. maioleyne, mariolein 
= MHG. meigramme, also meioron, meiron, G. 
majoran, dial, maigram, meiran, < ML. majora- 
ca, a corrupt form due to Rom. influence, simu- 
lating L. major, greater (the Teut. forms suf- 
fering further perversion), < L. amaracus, ama- 
racum, < Gr. àuáparkoç, àuápakov, marjoram (the 
Greek plant so named being appar. bulbous, 
the Persian or Egyptian species prob. marjo- 
ram).] A plant of the genus Origanum, of sev- 
eral species, belonging to the natural order La- 
biate, or mint tribe. The sweet marjoram, 0. Ma- 
jorana, is peculiarly aromatic and fragrant, and much 
used in cookery. The common or wild marjoram, O. cul- 
gare, is a native of Europe, and isa perennial plant with 
opposite leaves and small pink flowers, growing in caleare- 
ous soils. It is gently tonic and stimulant. 


Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 104, 

mark! (miirk),». [(a)<ME. mark, merk, merke, < 
AS. mearc,neut., = D. merk,mark=OHG. *mare, 
MHG. mare, neut., G. marke, f., = Icel. mark, 
neut., = Sw. märke = Dan. mærke, a mark, sign; 
hence (< Teut.) F. MAT (which insome senses 
is merged in E. markt) = Sp. Pg. It. marco, a 
mark, sign; these forms being prob. connected 
with (b) marchl, ME. marche, marke, < AS. meare, 
f., boundary, = OS. marca = OFries. merke, 
merike, merik =D. marke = MLG. marke, merke, 
a district, = OHG. marca, marcha, MAG. marke, 
G. mark, î., a boundary, district, = Icel. merki, 
m., a boundary, mörk, a border district, = Sw. 


Dan. mark, a field, = Goth. marka, t., a boun- 


dary, confine, coast; hence (< Teut.) F. marche 
= Sp. Pg. It. ML. marca, border, march (see 
march1); = L. margo, edge, marge, margin (> E. 
margin, marge), = Zend merezu, boundary. The 
sense ‘boundary’ is older as recorded, though 
the sense ‘sign’ seems logically precedent. The 
two groups may indeed be from entirely differ- 
ent roots.] 1. A visible impression made by 
some material object upon another; a line, dot, 
dent, cut, stamp, bruise, scar, spot, stain; etc.. 


consisting either of the visible effect produced 


by the impressing object or the transfer of a 


part of its substance. A mark in this general sense 
is understood to he an incidental or a casual effect, with- 
out significance except with reference to means or results. 


Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 


dead, nor print any marks upon you. ey. xix. B. 
I have some marks of yours upon my pate. k 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. $2. 


Specifically —2. An mp 
sign, stamp, label, or ticket; a Heni ant or 
distinguishing symbol or device; that which is 
impressed or stamped upon or fixed to some- 
thing for information, identification, or verifi- 
cation: as, a manufacturers marks on hi 

(see trade-mark); the mark made by an 
ate person opposite or between the pris 

name when written by another on his be 
a merchant’s private marks on his 
dicate their price or other particulars 
sistants; a mark branded on an- 
owner; to give a student so m nar 
peoncreney. See hall-mark. In ceramics 

a cipher, word, or other device put u 


profession ; naval stores; nautical calculations made at the 


Ni Observaí ; a nautical alm Ye 
coe renee is viewed as a mile to be sailed. 
G-nii'klé-ir),a. [< 


eleus. 


1a ‘klé- <mari- 
tonueleus + -ar3.] Pertaining to a maritonu- 


; nautical instru- 


ressed or attached 


wares“ 
fers 
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mark 3632 mark 
i Bot first, of shippe-craft can T right noght, to be placed on the outside of the hull of; 
vulgar do to this day keep up, by signing a cross for their Roe talon hate Tno merke. York Plays, p.42 showing the depth to which the veg a a Q Brit 


mark when unable to write their names. 
Blackstone, Com., TI. xx. 
She had grown up with a twin brother, studying from 
the same books and in the same classes, and getting the 


same marks, or higher ones. . 
Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 918. 


called from Samuel] Plimsoll, a me cae © lon Cage 
whose instance the law was nade Re Par fee ed; N, 
—Remote mediate mark, in logie, a n calleq load it 
a predicate of a predicate.— Repeat-m, TALK ofa 
z Staccato mark, See staccato. — gy ark. Seo rank; 
Same as accidental mark.—To come ap etical 


He ‘nath devoted . . . himself to the contemplation, 


- and denotement of her parts and graces. 
orna a PAT Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 322. 


12. A license of reprisals. Sce marque.—13. 


thus to some extent an index of a horse’s age. 


tooth. 


handled, ever so craftily polished ! 


For marks descried in men’s nativity 


of the Infinite.” 
I do spy some marks of love in her. 


false Prophets which are to come. 


8. A distinguishing physical peculiarity; a 
spot, mote, nwvus, special formation, or other 
singularity; a natural sign: as, a birth-mark; 
the marks on sea-shells or wild animals. In far- 
riery the mark is a deep median depression on the cut- 
ting surface of tho incisor tooth of a horse, due to the in- 
flection of a vertical fold of the tooth. It is seen of differ- 
ent characters according to the wear of the tooth, being 
It disap- 
pears after the tooth is worn down beyond the extent of 
the fold. ‘The dark color is due simply to the accumulation 
in the fold of food or dirt. See the quotation under mark- 


He that by good use and experience hath in his eye the 
right mark and very true lustre of the diamond rejecteth 
and will not look upon the counterfeit, be it ever so well 


Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), Int., p. xe. 


Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 538. 
4. A significant note, character, sign, token, or 
indication; a determinative attestation. Inlogic, 
to say thata thing has a certain mark is to say that some- 
thing in particular is true of it. Thus, according to a cer- 
tain school of metaphysicians, “incognizability is a mark 


Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 254. 
Pride and coyetousnesse are the sure markes of those 


A boundary; a bound or limit noted or estab- 
lished; hence, a set standard, or a limit to be 
reached: as, to speak within the mark; to be up 
to the mark. 

In that Contree of Libye is the See more highe than the 
Lond; and it semethe that it wolde covere the Erthe, and 


atheles zit it passethe not his Markes. 
eases ; Mandeville, Travels, p. 144. 


Choose discreetly, A 
And Virtue guide you! There all the world, in one man, 


Stands at the mark. Fletcher, Mad Lover, V. 4. 


It’s only a question between the larger sum and the 
smaller, I shall be within the mark any way. È 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 
The ancient capital of Burgundy is wanting in charac- 
ter; itis not up to the mark. f 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 253. 
14. In the middle ages, in England and Ger- 
many, a tract of land belonging in common to a 
community of freemen, who divided the culti- 
vated portion or arable mark among their indi- 
vidual members, used the common or ordinary 
mark together for pasturage or other general 
purposes, and dwelt in the village mark or cen- 
tral portion, or apart on their holdings. Itwas 
a customary tenure, like that of the existing 
Russian mir, and was similarly managed and 
governed. 
The Mark System, as it was called, according to which 
the body of kindred freemen, scattered over a considerable 


See come.— To cut the ma: See o t 

mark, in falconry, to w: ZS Cur T ne iS 
it lays cee until it Wh 
one’s mark. (a) To aflix a cross (eitha. CET Te 
drew’s), in place of signing one’s rane gna 
persons, (b) To make one’s influence felt ‘one by ite At 
of influence and distinction.— To toe the oun A posite 
with the toes touching a line drawn or awark, to st 
purpose, as a person about to make a fines for sont 
a row of children in school; hence, colloqnfats & chilg T 


the conse} 
tand. 
He had too much respect for his wifes ; 
discretion to refuse to toe the mark, even lment and 
imaginary one. The Century, xxxvi Was an 
Trade mark. See trade-mark. =Syn. 1, Imp II, 709, 
sion (on wax, ete.), print (of the hand, ete.) tues Impreg. 
dication, symptom.— 2, Badge.—4, Characterigit@ in. 
mark! (märk), v. [< ME. marken rric, Droop, 
AS. mearcian = OS. markōn = OFri 
= D. merken = MLG. merken, marke 
marken = OHG. marchõn, merchan h UG 
MHG. G. merken = Icel. marka = Sw’ 1 
Dan. merke (cf. F. marquer, OF. merker 
chéer = Pr. Sp. Pg. marcar = It. MAA ers 
chiare, < ML. marcare), mark; from the; cane 
Cf. remark, demareation.] I, trans. 1 Ona 
a mark or marks on; apply or attach a ee 
to; affect with a mark or marks by dias 
impressing, stamping, cutting, imposing k T 5 
like. ; &, or the 


a) 
duenees g 


y J 
es, merkiq 


area and cultivating their lands in common, usea domestic 
constitution based entirely or primarily on the community 
of tenure and cultivation. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 19. 


15}. Image; likeness. 
Which mankynde is so fair part of thy werk 


Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
I saw his Ma’tie (com’ing from his Northern Expedi- 
tion) ride in pomp, and a kind of ovation, with all the 
markes of an happy peace. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 30, 1640. 


A markis thatin a thing nich Conetitutes apart of the 
cognition of it; or, what comes to the same thing, a par- “i it ms ct e. 
tial representation, so far as it is considered as a ground That thowit TEGETA ORN ena mere. 1. 152 
of cognition of the whole representation. All our con- his 2 ELTS 
cepts are therefore marks, and all thinking isnothing but Hence—16ł. The mass of beings having a com- 
representing by marks. Kant, Logic (trans.), Int., viii. mon likeness; posterity. 


5, A guiding or indicative sign or token. (a) If wommen hadde writen stories, 


My body ’ rie 

With Roman swords. gs Craba tt 3.56, 

2. To apply or fix by drawing, impressa 

stamping, or the like; form by making a mar} 

or marks: as, to mark a line or square ona 

board; to mark a name or direction on a pack- 
age. 

The line of demarcation between good and bad men is 


so faintly marked as often to elude the most careful in- 
vestigation. Macaulay, Mitiord’s Hist. of Greece, 


ae That which serves as an indication of place or direction; As clerkes han withinne hire oratories, 
zx a z object ae moi or points Sai a a book-mark; moy wed han en of men mitre wikkednesse 3 To serve as a mark or characteristic of : 
undary-marks; to guide a vessel by land-marks on the than al the mark of Adam may redresse. istinguish or point out, litera: ` ratiy 
shore. $ Chaucer, Prol: to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 690. ly. stamp or TEE erally or figurative- 
a The steamer swung into her (to me) utterly invisible Accidental synthetical mark, a mark not predicated of 2 aol Gaeued no other ieee Gaa 
a "o 


the subject in the definition of it.—Adequate mark. 
Same as adequate definition (which see, under definition). 
—Analytical mark. Same as essential mark.— Arable 
mark. See def. 14— Beside the mark. See beside.— 


marks. S. L. Clemens, Life on the Mississippi, p. 97. 
a) A badge, banner, or other distinguishing device. 


The banners (or marks) of the ancient Danes were in 
times of peace light-colored, but in war times of a blood 


The level waste, the rounding gray. 
Tennyson, Mariana, 
An advance in metallurgy was marked by the use of a 
silver coinage. C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 305. 


color, with a black raven on a red ground. 


Preble, Hist. of the Flag, p. 23. 
6. An object aimed at; a point of assault or at- 
tack; especially, something set up or marked 
out to be shot at: often used figuratively: as, 
to hit or miss the mark; a mark: for detraction. 


By fifty pase, our re 82 
‘The merkes see Me 


I shot at a mark. 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair. 


Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 
Young, Night Th 


_ attain. 


Christ Jesus. 
to yourself some mark, and 


Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 113). 
I will shoot three arrows at the side thereof, as though 
1 Sam. xx. 20. 


Shak., Sonnets, Bx 


; oughts, v. 1011. 
An object of endeavor; a point or purpose 
ven for; that which one aims to reach or 


toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
Phil. iii. 14, 

towards 
Donne, Letters, xx. 


Bird mark, a well-known mark of certain pieces of pot- 
tery, indicating Liverpool wares, and supposed to be the 
crest belonging to the arms of the city of Liverpool.— Ca- 
dence-mark, in music, a vertical stroke in a text arranged 
for chanting, to indicate how the words are to be fitted to 
the measures of the cadences.—Common mark. See 
def. 14— Constitutive mark, in logic. See constitutive. 
— Coordinate marks, in logic, independent predicates 
of the same subject.—Demerit marc See demerit2.— 
Diacritical mark. Sce diacritical.— Essential mark, 
in logic, one of the characters predicated in the definition 
of anything. Also called analytical mark.— Fruitful 
mark, in logic. See fruitful.— God bless or God save 
the mark! Save the mark! etc., ejaculatory or paren- 
thetical phrases expressive of irony, scorn, deprecation, 
rise, Or a humorous sense of the extraordinary. “In 
arc Lery, when an archer shot well it was customary to cry 
out ‘God save the mark !’— that is, prevent any one coming 
after to. Hit memme mark and eipiace myarrow. Ironi- 
cally Bai a novice whose arrow is nowhere.” 
Brewer, Dict. Phrase and Fable, p. 790. 


: bine a For he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds — God save the mark ! 
Rees: _ Shak., 1 Hen. IY., i. 3. 56. 
‘0 y my conscience, I should stay with the 
God bless the mark, is a kind of devil. 
; -~ Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 25. 
1 ose, my dear, saving the 
of my hand. oe Ge 


-T wonder he should mark me out so! 


4. To notice; observe particularly; take note 
of; regard; heed. 
And marke what shall be read to thee, 


Or given thee to learne. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 291. 


Let them cast back their eyes unto former generations 
of men, and mark what was done in the prime of the world. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

Mark them which cause divisions and offences. 
Rom. xvi. 17. 

Mark, madam, we live amongst riddles and mysteries. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 17. 


5. To single out; designate; point out. 


At the knight Carion cast he that one, 

As he mellit with his maistur, merkit hym euyn, 

Hit hym so hitturly with a hard dynt, 

That he gird to the ground, & the gost yalde. ; 
Destruction of Troy (©. E. T. 8.), 1 6497. 


If we are mark’d to die, we are enow o. 
To do our country loss. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3.2% 


Iam mark'd for slaughter, : 
And know the telling of this truth has made me 
Aman clean lost to this world. eee % 
Fletcher, Valentinian, i 
6+. To wound; strike. es 
He merkit hym in mydward the mydell in two, = 
That he felle to the flat erthe, flote he no lengur a9, = 
s Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. Dra pe 
To mark down. (a) To set down in writing or by mart 
make a note or reese of: as, to mark down Pen 
on credit; to mark down the number of yards. O) 4, 
mark at a lower rate; reduce the price-marks on: fiig 
mark down prices; to mark down a line or stock of g nt ee 
—To mark out. © To lay out or plan by m out A 4 
mark the figure or fix the outlines of: as, to mart tip) 
building ora plot of land; to mark owt a cam NER tho 
To notify, as by a mark; point out; designate: 28, 
ringleaders were marked out for punishment. 


B. Jonson, Sejanus, v 
it. vi feet alternati 
2 wae to move the feet a arch 


rate, as. 
the game Sete fnaicato te 


2. 


To note; take notice, 
O upright judge! Mark, 


ash loane noes f 
t., M. of V., iv. 1. 213. 
mark? (iniirk), 7. \ < ME. mark, 
mare, < AS. mare, a weight (of silver or gold), 
= OF ries, merk = D. mark = OG. mark, merk 
= OHG. *marka (> ML. marca, It. marca, OF. 
mare, ete.), MUG. mark, marke, G. mark, f., a 
weight of silver or gold, a coin, = Icel, mörk, a 
weight (41b.) of silver or gold, = Sw. Dan. mark ; 
usually identified, in the orig. supposed sense a 
‘stamped coin,’ with markl, a sign, stamp; but 
the sense of ‘a particular weight’ seems to be 
older.] 1. A unit of weight used in England 
before the Conquest, and in nearly all the coun- 
tries of Europe down to the introduction of the 
metric system, especially for gold and silver. 
It was generally equal to 8 ounces. In 1524 the Cologne 
mark was made the standard for gold and silver through- 
out the German-Roman empire, and copies were distrib- 
uted to all the principal cities, But, owing to the care- 
lessness with which t > were made, preserved, and 
copied, the Cologne m: came to have different val- 
ues in different places. The following table shows the 
values of some of the principal marks in English troy 
grains, either directly as given, or reduced from French 
grains, doli, or milligrams. ‘The larger discrepancies are 
in most cases duc to known changes of standards. 


MAY 


| 
| 
Place. Distinctive name. | 
(Pe old Pruss'n | 
5 mark; others, | |, 1 agl ER E P 
Berlin... i Cologne mark { [2613413609 [5608.88 3608.82 
S seemed 
Commercial) li 
Bremen. .. mark, chang’d, +}... ...13843 |3847.12, ... 
1818 . i 
Brussels ..| Troye: 
Cologne 


§ Goldsmiths’ 
l mark... 


Copen’gen 


i: 


Cologne mark, 
Dantzic... 


| 

wt changed, | 360343608 |......-}....0.. 

1510 a | 
Dresden ..| Cologne mar) 
Hamburg | Cologne mark. 
Lisbon ... : 
Lübeck... 
Madrid... 
Milan .... zi 
PAIS edie ty ET ES hose z 
Stockholm| Mint mark i 
Stuttgart Cologno mark. |3610}|.. ... |360 | 
Turin .. Rane i 3796 |3795 [3795.085 
EEREN f Goldsmiths’ } lancarle g E 
Venice ... a J 36861/36814|/3681 46/2 
Vienna...) Mint mark... [433048333 |.......).. 0.005 


2. An Anglo-Saxon and early English money 
of account. In the tenth century it was estimated at 
100 silver pennies, but from the end of the twelfth century 
(or earlier) onward at 160 pennies or 13s. dd. (in money of 
the time). The mark was never an Anglo-Saxon or Eng- 
lish coin, as is often erroneously stated. 

There’s a franklin in the wild of Kent hath brought 
three hundred marks with him in gold. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 61. 

A special gentle, 
ty marks a year. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
8. A modern silver coin of the German empire, 
containing precisely 5 grams of fine silver, 
or 0.20784 of that in a United States silver 
dollar. German silver coins of the value of 2 marks, 
and gold coins of the yalue of 5, 10, and 20 marks, are also 


That is the heir to for 


Reverse. 


German Mark. (Size of the original.) 


current, The gold coins contain °0.3584229 gram of fine 
gold per mark, the value of which is consequently $0. 23821. 
4. A silver coin of Scotland issued in 1663 by 
Charles II., worth at the time 13s. 4d. Scotch 


(or 13 pence and one third of a penny English). 
The thistle-merk (so called from its reverse type being a 
thistle) was a Scotch silver coin of the same value issued 
by James VI. In this sense commonly spelled merk.— 
Mark banco, a money of account formerly used in Ham- 
burg, of the value of about 35 United States cents: so 
called to distinguish it from the mark courant, a coin of 
the value of about 28 United States cents. The mark ban- 
co has not been used since the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. (See also halj-mark.) 

mark} (märk), v. 7. [ME. marken, merken; var. 
of march3.] To march; proceed. 


Thes drest for the dede and droghen to ship, 
And merkit yuto Messam with a mekyll na 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 


uy. 
), 1. 5196. 


`~ markedly (miir’ked-li), adv. 


- marker (miir’kér), n. 
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markt (märk), a. and». [A variant of murki, 
mirk.) J, a. Dark. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
The nyght waxed soon black as pycke, 
Then was the miste bothe marke and thycke. 
MS, Cantab. Fi. ii. 53, f. 201. (Haltiwell.) 
II, n. Dark; darkness. 
He's throw the dark, and throw the mark, 
And throw the leaves o' green. 
Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, TI, $20). 
markablet (miir’ka-bl), a. [< markl + -able.] 
Remarkable. 
He would strike them — with some markable punish- 
ment. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion, F. 2. b. 


mark-boat (märk’bőt), n. A boat anchored 
to mark a particular spot: in yacht-racing, to 
mark a turning- or finishing-point in the race; 
in nautical surveying, to serve as a fixed point 
to angle upon. : 
marked (miirkt), p.a. 1. Distinguishable, as 
if by means of a mark; plainly manifest; no- 
ticeable; outstanding; prominent. 
He seems to have been afraid that he might receive some 
marked atfront. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 
The cheek is broad, and its bone is strongly marked. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 240. 
Light . . . does produce such marked effects. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 13. 
2. Subject to observation or notice; having 
notoriety, good or bad: as, his public spirit, 
or his suspicious conduct, makes him a marked 
man.—8. In music, with emphasis; marcato.— 
Marked pawn, in chess, a pawn on which some mark is put 
to distinguish itas the piece withwhich a player undertakes 
to give checkmate.— Marked proof, in engraving, a proof 
inwhich some unimportant detail is left unfinished, show- 
ing that the impression has been taken before the comple- 


tion of the plate.— The marked end or pole of a mag- 


net, the north-seeking pole, often indicated by some mark 
on the needle. 


(Richardzon.) 


2 


Ina marked man- 
ner; manifestly; noticeably; so as to excite at- 
tention. 

markee (mii 


-ké’), n. See marquee. 
[< ME. *marker, < AS. 
mearcere, a writer, notary, < mearcian, mark: 


see markl, v.] 1. One who or that which marks. 
Specifically —(a) One who marks the score at games. (b) 
In English schools and universities, the monitor who calls 
the roll at divine service. (c) Milit., the soldier who is the 
pivot round which a body of men wheels, or who marks 
the direction of an alinement. (d) Something used to 
mark a place, as a book-mark. 


2. A counter used in card-playing.—3. One 

who marks or notices; a close observer; hence, 

rarely, a marksman. 

The best marker may shoot a bow’s length beside. 

Scott, Monastery, xviii. 

4. In agri., some implement used for tracing 

lines on the ground, as the position to be oceu- 

pied by a row of plants or hills, or the like. Tt 


may be, for instance, a marking-plow, a form of three- 


tined harrow, or a removable attachment to a planter or 
plow. 


5. In a sewing-machine, an attachment for 
making upon the cloth, as it passes the needle, 
a slight crease that may serve as a guide for 
folding a tuck, or for another line of stitching; 
a tuck-creaser.—6. A pen or stylus used for 
marking or recording. 
markest, n. An obsolete spelling of marquis. 
market (mir’ket), n. [< ME. market, é late 
AS. market = OF ries. merked, merkad, market 
= D. markt = MLG. market, merkt = OHG. 
merkat, marchat, MAG. market, markt, G. markt 
= Icel. markadhr = Sw. marknad = Dan. mar- 
ked = OF. “market, markiet, marchet, F. mar- 
ché = Pr. mercat = Sp. Pg. mercado = It. mer- 
cato, market, < L. mercatus, traffic, trade, a mar- 
ket, < mercari, pp. mercatus, trade: see mercan- 
tile, merchant. Hence marti, Cf. marchet, mer- 
chet, mercheta.] 1. An occasion on which goods 
are publicly exposed for sale and buyers as- 
semble to purchase; the meeting together of 
people for selling and buying at private sale, 
as cistinguished from an auction, where the 
sale is public. 

“Market is over for us to-day,” said Molly Corney, in dis- 
Pre surprise. “We Ta oy P t and. 
sell to th’ huxters.” Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ii. 

And he answered, “What's the use 
Of this bragging up and down, 
When three women and one 
Make a market in your town?” 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, ix. 


2. A publie place or building where goods are ™ 


exposed for sale 
house. 


A footsore ox in cr meet mayi 
Stumbling across thi market to, 3 death. 
= $ Tennyson, € 


; a market-place or market- 


market-beater 
3. The assemblage of people in a 
there was a large market to-day. 
What are known as the markets in the stock exchange 
are simply groups of jobbers distributed here and there 
on the floor of the house. Habit or convenience seems to 
have determined the particular spots occupied, whieh are 


known as the consol market, the English railway market, 
the foreign stock market, and so on. 


Encye. Brit., XXII. 657. 
4. A place of purchase and sale in general; a 
city, country, region, or locality where anything 
isor may be bought orsold: as, the home or for- 
cign market (the country in which goods are pro- 
duced, or that to which they are transported or 
from which they are brought); the American 
or British market; the Loudon market. 

There is a third thing to be considered — how a market 
can be obtained for produce, or how production can be 
limited to the capacities of the market. J. S. Mill, 

5. Traffic; trade; purchase or sale, or rate of 
purchase and sale; demand; hence, price; cost; 
worth; valuation: as, to make market; a ready 
market; «dull market ; the market is low; there 
is no market for such goods. 

Second Pro, I prithee look what market she hath made. 

First Pro, Imprimis, sir, a good fat loin of mutton, 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, if. 2. 

Strange! how the frequent interjected dash 
Quickens a market, and helps off the trash. 

Cowper, Charity, L 522, 

The market to-day has heen more active than for a con- 

siderable time. Manchester Guardian, Dec, 16, 1880, 
6. In Lng. law: (a) The franchise or libertygrant- 
ed to or enjoyed by a municipality or other hody 
to establish a place, usually in an open space, 
for the meeting of people to buy and sell un- 
der prescribed conditions. (b) The assemblage 
of buyers and sellers on the day and within the 
hours appointed. The importance of the distinction 
between a market and any other mart arose from (1) the 
necessity of public authority for making such use of a 
street or place, (2) the value of an exelusive franchise of 
this kind, and (3) the rule of English law that a buyer in 
open market gets good title, though the seller may not 
have had good title.— Clerk of the market. See clerk.— 
Court of the clerk of the market. See court.— Mar- 
ket overt, in Eng. law, open market; a place where 
the public are invited to send and sell, and to come and 
buy. The peculiar feature of trade in market overt ig that 
the buyer may get good title though the seller has not,— 

Market price, the price a commodity will bring when 

sold in open market; price current. 

The market price of every particular commodity is regu- 
lated by the proportion which is actually brought to mar“ 
ket and the demand of those who are willing to pay the 
natural price of the commodity, or the whole value of the 
rent, labour, and profit which must be paid in order to 
bring it thither. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 
Market value, value established or shown by sales, pub- 
lic or private, in the ordinary course of business, See mar- 
ket price.—To bull, corner, forestall, glut, hold the 
market. See the verbs. 3 

market (miir’ket), v. [< market, n.] I. intrans. 

To deal in a market; buy or sell; make bar- 

gains for provisions or goods. 3 

TI. trans. To carry to orsell in a market; make 
market or sale for; vend; sell: as, to market 
meat or vegetables; to market a crop. 

And rich bazaars, whither from all the world 
Industrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world’s collected wealth. Southey, Thalaba, iv. 


marketabili 


keted or sold; readiness of quick 
sale. f 


Our government owes its life to the credit of its bonds. 
Their marketability alone furnished the means for - 
pressing the great rebellion. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 57 

marketable (miir’ket-a-bl), a. [< market + 
-able.| 1. That may be marketed or sold; 
salable; fit for the market. 


£ pa r as, 


One of them 
Isa plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 


Shak., T Y. 1. 266. 
2. Current in the market. pease 


The marketable values of an: uantities of two commodi- i 
ties are equal when they will eA for another. 


Marketable 
as the court will 
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+ market-bell 


market-bell (miir’ket-bel), n. 
notice that 
a markot. 

Enter, go in; the market-bell is rung. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 16. 
market-court (miir’ket-kdrt), n. In England, 

a court held by jus- : 
tices or by the clerk 

-of a market, for the 
punishment of frauds 


and other offenses 
committed in the mar- 
ket. 


market-cross (miir’- 
ket-krés), n. A cross 
set up where a market 
is hel@. Inmedieval times 
most market-towns in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in 
many parts of the continent, 
had a market-cross, some- 
times forming a monument 
of considerable size and elab- 
orate architecture. Many 
such crosses survive. See 
crossi, 2, 
These things indeed you 
have articulate, 
Proclaim'’d at market-cross- 
es, read in churches. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 73. 
market-dashert 
(miir’ket-dash”ér), n. 
[< ME. market-dasch- 
ere; < market + dasher.] Same as market-beater. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 326. . 
market-day (miir’ket-da),. The day on which 
people go to market; specifically, the fixed day 
on which a market is held in a town under a 
chartered privilege. 
marketer (mir’ket-ér), n. 1. One who attends 
a market; one who exposes anything for sale 
in a market. 
Tsat down with a hundred hungry marketers, fat, brown, 
@ greasy men, with a good deal of the rich soil of Languedoc 
adhering to their hands and boots. 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 157. 
2. One who goes to market; a purchaser of 
supplies; a purveyor. 
In a butcher’s shop there is a superficial sameness in 
the appearance of meat which it is the business of a good 
« marketer to see through. Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 430. 
market-fish! (miir’ket-fish), x. A marketable 
fish; specifically, a codfish weighing from six 
to twelve pounds, suitable, in a fresh state, for 
ordinary markets. [Provincetown, Mass.] 
market-fish? (mir’ket-fish), n. A corruption 
of margatejish. 
market-garden (miir’ket-gir’dn), n. A garden 
in which vegetables and fruits are raised for 
the market. ‘ 
market-gardener (miir’ket-giird’nér), n. One 
who raises vegetables and fruits for sale. 
The mob of fishermen and market-gardeners .. . at 
Naples yelled and threw up their caps in honour of Ma- 
saniello, Qu in Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 


market-geldt (miir’ket-geld), n. The toll of a 
market. 

market-house (miir’ket-hous), n. A building 
‘in which a market is held. : 
Many an En ‘ket-town h. t-house 
a a above (or the PAARL 

or any other public purpose. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 32. 

et 


7 
AA 
Si 


Market-cross, Royat (Puy-de- 
Déme), France; 5th century. 
{From Viollet-le-Duc’s “Dict. de 
l'Architecture." ) 


ing), n. 

et come to or transact- 
2. That which is 
commodities from 


marke 


A bell giving’ market-master (miir’ket-mis’t¢er), n. 
trade may begin or must cease in 


[Verbal n. of marking-gage 
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An offi- 


“cer having supervision of markets and the ad- 
ministration of laws respecting them. [Penn- 


sylvania.] A n 
market-pennyt (miir’ket-pen’i), n. Money for 
liquor on the market-day. | Nares. a 
market-place (miir’ket-plas), 7. The place in 
which a market is held, usually an open space 
in a town set apart for the holding of markets. 


Beware of the scribes, which love. - - Sat eens m 
the market-places. Mar atl 38. 
The market-place is very spacious and faire, being so 


, both for bredth and length, that I never saw the like 
nen England. Coryat, Crudities, I. 6. 


market-pot (miir’ket-pot), n. In silver-refining, 
the pot at the end of the series of pots used, in 
the Pattinson process, in the direction in which 


the amount of silver left in the lead is dimin- 


ished. It contains the “market-lead,” or that part of the 
metal which is sufficiently desilverized to be sold as lead; 
this is not expected to contain more than 10 pennyweights 


of silver to the ton. 
market-steadt (miir’ket-sted), n. A market- 


place. 
Their best archers plac’d 


The market-sted about. : 2 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxii. 

market-town (miir’ket-toun), n. A town in 
which markets are held, by privilege, at stated 
times. 


Come, march to wakes and fairs and market-towns. 


Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 78. 


markgravet, n. An obsolete variant of mar- 


grave. a 2 
markhor, markhoor (miir’kér, -kér), x. [Also 
markhore, markhur; an E. Ind. name.] An Asi- 


atic variety of wild goat, closely related to the 
common domestic goat, but having long, mas- 
sive, spirally twisted horns; Capra falconeri, 
also called C. megaceros and C. jerdoni. 
marking (miir’king), n. anda. [< ME. marking, 
< AS. mearcung, mercung, mercung, a marking, 
description, verbal n. of mearcian, mark: see 
markl, v.] I, n.1. The act of impressing a 
mark upon something.— 2. In coinage, the pro- 
cess of edge-rolling, or swaging the edge of the 
blank to prepare it for milling.— 3. A mark or 
series of marks upon something; characteris- 
tie arrangement of marks, as lines or dots, or 
of natural coloring: as, the markings on a bird’s 
eggs, or of the petals of a flower; the natural 
markings of a gem or of ornamental wood. 
There is . . . no record of a tertiary marking on a dia- 
tom having been observed before. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. ii. 321. 
s. See annular duct, under annular.— 
Marking of £90 8, in Scots law, one of those forms of 
constructive delivery by which an attempt is made to 
-transfer the property of a thing sold while the seller re- 
tains possession. Thus, the property of cattle sold while 


grazing is transferred by their being marked for the b 

if in the herds or field of a third person. pape 
_ If. a. 1. Making a mark; hence, distinguish- 
ing; significant; striking. 

The most marking incidents in Scottish” 
history —Flodden, Darien, or the Forty- 
five —were still either failures or defeats. 

r „ The Foreigner at Home. 
2. Taking 


note; discerning; ob- 
servant. 


He [Mr. James Quin] had i- 
sites to forin a soon ater at SERS 
countenance; a marking eye; a clear 
voice. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 9. 
(mir’king-gaj), n. 
A carpenters’ tool for drawin 
lines parallel to eet ek 


Annular mar! 


n edge. It con- 
| one end of which 
ndicular- 

a ing block hay- 
i the perpendicular 
the desired distance by 
the tracing-point is 
> material to be ; 
ustable block is Marking-gage. 


g its face to 
point, and hel 
a set-screw. In use, th 
held in contact with th 
irked, while the 


marl 


out for planting an orchard. 
markist, markisest, n. Middle jy: 
ings of marquis and marquisess “megli 
marklett (miirk’let), n. [< mark 
mark; a badge. : 


I am sure men use not to weare 
sure Souldiers use to weare other 
time of battell. 


Ben. I aim'd so near, when I sup 
h os 
Rom. A right good mark-man ! Den AI fovea, 
air I 


Shak., R. and Jui 

2, A member of a community owning » 
or joint estate in land. See maril, p? 
In the centre of the clearing the primitive a 

Vills 


placed ; each of the mark-men has there his I z 
his house, court-yard, and farm-buildings, homes; 


deals Stubbs, Const, Hisi 
markmote (miirk’mot), n. [< mark 
A council or deliberate assembly 


love 
Lop 


tgu, 
+ motel 
e of markme; 
he village assembly, or markmote, would see 4 
resembled the town-meetings of New Engana to have 
J. Fiske, Amer. Pol, 1) 
marksman (miirks’man), n.; pl. marks, 
(men). [= Sw. mdrksman = Dan, n msmen 
mand, standard-bearer; as maris. verkeie 
marki, + man.] 1. One who is skilful fae o 
ing with a gun or a bow; one who reais se 
the mark; a good shooter. y hits 
But on an arm of oak, that stood betwixt 


The marks-man and the mark, his lance h 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph „viii 


He was a fencer; he was a marksman; and, befor 
had ever stood in the ranks, he was already more thant he 
a soldier. Macaulay, Hist. Eng. on 
2. One who, not being able to write, makes his 
mark instead of signing his name. [Rare.] 

If you can avoid it, do not have marksmen for wit: 

St. Leonards, Property Law, p. 170. (Eneye, Dit 
marksmanship (mirks’man-ship), n. [< marks- 
man + -ship.] The character or skill of a 
marksman; dexterity in shooting at a mark. 
markswoman (miarks’wuim/’an), n.; pl. marks- 
women (-wim’en). A woman who is skilful in 
shooting at a mark, as with the bow. 

Less exalted but perhaps not less skilful markswomen. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xviii. 

mark-tooth (miirk’téth), n. A horse’s tooth so 

marked as to indicate to some extent his age. 
See markl, n., 3. 

At four years old there cometh the mark-tooth [in horses}, 
which hath a hole as big as you may Jay a pea within it; 
and that weareth shorter and shorter every year, till that 


at eight years old the tooth is smooth. Zee 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 751. 


mark-whitet (miirk’hwit), n. The center ofa 
target. Š 

With daily.shew of courteous kind behaviour, 

Even at the marke-white of his hart she roved. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. Y- 

markworthy (märk’wèr’smi),a. [< markt + 
worthy.| Worthy of mark or observation; de 
serving of notice; noteworthy. 

No spectacle is more markworthy than that wh 
common law courts continually offer. 29% 
5 Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const. D: = 

marl (märl), n. [< ME. marl, marle, mal 
OF. marie, merle, F. marne = D. MLG. merge 
OHG. mergil, MHG. G. mergel = Sw. Dan: st 
gel, < ML. margila, marl, dim. of L. marge 
Sp. Pg. marga), marl. Perhaps a Celtic w on 
cf. Bret. marg, marl; but the W. marl, I. Sin 
maria, marl, must be of E. origin.) Am 
of clay with carbonate of lime, the latter 
ing present in considerable quantity, n i 


a mass which is not consolidated, pi 
air. 


Ol. Ideas, Pa 


ich ou 


designs: 
feriil i 


rs are 
any; vari 


mar} 
His spear... 
He walk'd with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle. Milton, P. L., i. 296. 
marl! (niirl DERA A mart, n.) 


To overspread 
or manure with mari. 


Never yet was the man known that herewith marled the 
same ground twice in his Jifetime. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 8, 
Who would hold any land, 
To have the trouble to marl it? 


B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 
marl? (miirl),v.¢. [Also marline; <ME. marlenn; 
<D. marlen (= LG. marlen, > G. marlen), fasten 
withmarline; appar. irreg. developed from mar- 
lijn,marline: see marline, n.andv.] 1. Naut., 
to wind, as a rope, with marline, spun-yarn, 
twine, or other small stuff, every turn being 
secured by a sort of hitch: a common method 
of fastening strips of canvas called parceling, 
to prevent chafing. = 
I purchased here [St. John’s, Newfoundland] a stock 
of fresh beef, which, after removing the bones and ten- 
dons, we compressed into rolls by wrapping it closely 


with twine, according to the nautical process of marling, 
and hung it up in the rigging, 


Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., I. 20. 
2. To ravel, as silk. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
marl? (märl), n. [< marl2, v.] The fiber of 
those peacock-feathers which have the webs 
long and decomposed, so that the barbs stand 
apart, as if raveled: used for making artificial 
flies. 
If there are any fibres of the hack 
the wrong direction, clip them with 


is completed. Floss silk or 
instead of mohair, 


eor wing standing in 
scissors, and the fly 
peacock’s marl may be used 
Tribune Book of Sports, p. 146, 
marlt,v.¢. [Acontr.form of marvel.] To won- 
der; marvel. [Old or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
I marle whether it be a Toledo or no. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 
marl* (miirl), n. [A contr. form of marble.) 
1. Marble.—2. A marble (plaything). [Prov. 
Eng.] 
How stodgy they [a boy’s pockets} look, Tom! Is it marts 
or cobnuts? George Eliot, Mill on the Floss. 
marl’ (miirl), v. t. [Origin obscure.] See the 
quotation. 
Accarpionare [It.], to dresse any maner of fish with vine- 
ger to be eaten colde, which at Southampton they call 
marling of fish. Florio. 
marlaceous (miir-la’shius), a [< marli + 
-aceous.] Of tlie nature of or resembling marl; 
having the properties of marl. 
marlberry (miirl‘ber“i), n.; pl. marlberries (-iz). 
Asmall tree, Ardisia Pickeringia, of the Myrsi- 
nace, growing in Florida, the West Indies, 
and southern Mexico. The wood is rich brown 
marked with darker rays, and is susceptible of 
a beautiful polish. Also called cherry. 
marlborough-wheel (mirl’bur-6-hwél), n. A 
thick idle-wheel used to connect two wheels 
whose shafts lie too near together for the wheels 
to be brought into the same plane. 
marl-brick (mirl’brik), n. A superior kind of 
brick used for fronts of buildings and for gaged 
arches; a cutter. Also called marl-stock. 
marle} (miirl), n. An obsolete form of mari.” 
marled (mirld), a. [< marl4 + -ed2.] Marbled; 
mottled; checkered. 
j "The marled plaid ye kindly spare, 
By me should gratefully be ware. 


Burns, To the Guidwife of Wauchope House. Marly! (miir’li), a. 


marl-grass (miirl’gras), n. The zigzag clover, 
Trifolium medium; also, the red clover, T. pra- 
tense. [Eng.] 

marli (miir’li), n. [<¢ F. marli; origin unknown. ] 
1. Quintin; specifically, embroidered quintin. 
—2. See marly?. 

Marlieria (miir-li-6’ri-i), n. 


(NL. (Cambes- marly? (mir’li), x. The rim of a dish 
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localities aa the ring-tailed, it 
(c) The Hudsonian curlew, Numenius 


ly called crooked-billed, hook-billed, and horeefoot marlin. 
[New Jersey.] 


marline (miir’lin),. [Also marlin, marling; = 
F. Sp. merlin = Pg. merlim, < D. marlijn. also 
irreg. marling, merling (= Fries. merlijne=MLG. 
merlink, marlink, LG. marlink = Sw. Dan. mer- 
ling, merle), a marline, < marren, bind, tie (= E. 
marl), + lijn, a line (= E. line2).] Naut., small 
cord used as seizing-stuff, 
strands, loosely twisted. 
Some the galled ropes with dauby marline [marling in 

Globe edition] bind. Dryden, Annus M irabilis, st. 148. 
marline (miir‘lin), v. t.; pret. and pp. marlined, 
ppr. marlining. [< marline, n.) Same as mariz. 
marline-hole} (när’lin-hōl), x. Naut., one of 
the holes formerly made for marling the foot- 
rope and clues in courses and topsails. 

marlinespike (miir‘lin-spik), n. 1. Naut., a 
pointed iron implement used to separate the 
strands of rope in splicing, and as a lever in 
putting on seizings, ete. Also written marlin- 
spike and marlingspike.—2. A jäger, a species 
of Stercorarius: so called (by sailors) from the 
long pointed middle tail-feathers. 

marling!+, n. An obsolete form of merlin. 

marling?t, n. An obsolete form of marline. 

marling-hitch (miir’ling-hich), n. Naut. 
kind of hitch used by sailors in winding 
twisting spun-yarn. Simmonds. 

marlite (märt), n. [< marll + -ite2.] A va- 
riety of marl which resists the action of the air. 

marlitic (miir-lit’ik), a. [< marlite + -ic.] 
Having the qualities of marlite. 

marlock (miir‘’lok), v. 7. [Origin obseure.] To 
frolic; gambol. [Prov. Eng.] 

Dost ta mean to-say as my Silvie went and demeaned 
hersel’ to dance and marlock wi’ a’ th’ fair-folk at th’ Ad- 
miral’s Head? Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xi. 

marlotte (miir’lot), n. [= F. marlotte = Sp. 
Pg. marlota, a kind of Moorish gown.] A loose 
gown or wrapper worn by women in the six- 
teenth century. It was used especially as an 
outer garment over the robe. 

Marlowism} (miir’ld-izm), n. The style of the 
Elizabethan dramatist Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-93). 

No religion but precise Marlowisme. 

G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 

marl-pit (miirl’pit), n. [< ME. marlepit, marl- 

pytte, merlepitt; < mar. + pitt.] A pit where 
marl is dug. 

He was in a marlepit yfalle. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 274. 

marl-slate (miirl’slat), n. Caleareous shale; a 
variety of marl splitting into thin plates. The 
marl-slate proper is a member of the magnesian limestone 


group of the Permian as developed in England, and is 
nearly the equivalent of the kupferschiefer of the Ger- 
mans. 
marl-stock (mirl’stok), n. Same as mart-brick. 
marlstone (mirl’ston), x. In geol., argillaceous 
and more or less ferruginous limestone. The 
middle of the three principal divisions of the Lias in 
England is called the Maristone, a name first used by W. 
Smith. This is economically a highly important rock, 
since it contains the celebrated deposits of iron ore called 
the Cleveland, from the Cleveland hills, in which it oc- 
curs. The Middle Lias or Maristone consists generally of 
two members, the upper one being the Marlstone proper, 
and the lower a series of sands, marls, and clays. The 
maximum thickness of the whole series is about 300 feet. 


[< ME. marly; < marl + 
-yi.] Resembling marl or partaking of its char- 
acter; abounding with marl. 
Lande is best for whete 
- If it be marly, thicke, and sumdele wete. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. $.), p. 10. 
Marly clay, 


a variety of clay used in making pale bricks 
and as a manure. 


arlin. 


oe 


as distin- 


sedes, 1829), named after G. T. Marliére, who in- guished from its cavetto. Also spelled marl. 
troduced the culture of corn, rice, and coffee in marlyon}, n. An obsolete form of merlin. 


certain parts of Brazil.] <A g 
donous polypetalous plants of the natural order 


enus of dicotyle- marm, n. A vulgar mode of writing ma’am for 


madam. 


: Myrtacee and the tribe Myrtew. They are char- marmalade (miir’ma-lad), n. [Formerly also 


acterized by having the stamens inflexed or involute in 
the bud, the calyx-limb closed until torn open by the ex- 
pansion of the flower, when it is crowned by five folia- 
ceous lobes, and a 2-celled or rarely 3-celled ovary with two 
ovules in each cell. ‘They are shrubs or trees with oppo- 
site, pinnately veined leaves, and small 4- or 5-parted 
flowers. More than 50 species have been described, but 
the number may be much reduced; they are natives of 
tropical America, M. (Rubachia) glomerata of subtrop- 
ical Brazil, there called cambuca, yields a fruit much used 
for food. M. tomentosa, of extratropical-Brazil, the guapa- 
ranga, is a tall shrub which produces sweet berries. 
marlin (miir‘lin), n. [A var. of marling!, mer- 
lin.] A godwit or a curlew. (a) The great marbled 
godwit, Limosa fedoa: more fully called horsefoot, common, 
brown, and red marlin. See cut under godwit. (©) The Hud- 
sonian godwit, Limosa heemastica, distinguished in some 


marmelade, marmelad, marmelet; = D. Q. Dan. 
marmelade = Sw. marmelad, < OF. marmelade, 
F. marmelade = It. marmellata = Sp. mar- 
melada, £< Pg. marmelada, marmalade, orig. a 
confection of quinces, < marmelo (= Sp. mem- 
brillo), a quince, < L. melimelum, a quince, < 
Gr. ueàiuņ2ov, a sweet apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince: see melimele.] A preserve or con- 
fection of pulpy consistence made from vari- 
ous fruits, especially bitter and acid fruits, 


such as the orange, lemon, and barberry, and 
the berries of the mountain-ash, and some- 


times also the larger fruits, like the apple, 
pear, plum, pineapple, quince, ete. 3 


ai 
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a marmalett of quinces. 
Marmalade-box. 
malade, the fruit of the marmalade-tree, 
marmalade-plum (mir’ma-lad-plum), n. The 
marmalade-tree, or its fruit. 
consisting of two marmalade-tree (miir’ma-lad-tré), n, A tree, 


marmalady 


or marmala-water 


Every period In her styl: 
in the month, 

After a good dinner, left Mrs. Hunt and my wife making 

Pepys, Diary, Nov. 2, 1668. 

Same as genipap.— Natural mar- 


Lucuma mam- 
mosa, that yields 
a fruit the juice 
of which resem- 
bles marmalade. 
Alsocalled mam- 
mee-sapota, 


(miir’ ma-la-di), 
a. [S marma- 
lade + 1] 
Like marma- 

lade. [Rare.] 
The Frenchman, 
you see, has a soft 
marmalady heart. 
Middleton, Blurt, 
[Master-Consta- 
[ble, iii. 1. 


Marmalade-tree (Lucuma mammasa). 


(mär'ma-lä-wå”- 
tér), n. [< Pg. marmelo, quince (see marma- 
lade), + E. water.] A fragrant liquid distilled 
in Ceylon from the flowers of the Bengal 
quince, Ægle Marmelos, much used by the na- 
tives as a perfume for sprinkling. Simmonds. 
marmalett (miir’ma-let), n. An obsolete form 
of marmalade, 
marmarosis (mir-ma-ro’sis), n. [< Gr. pápua- 
poç, marble (see marble), + -osis.| Conversion 
of limestone into marble by metamorphic agen- 
cies. 


One of the most remarkable examples of marmarosia is 
the alteration of the (Triassic) limestone of Carrara into 
the well-known statuary marble. 


A. Geikie, Text-Book of Geol, (2d ed,), p. 561. 
marmatite (miir’ma-tit),. [= F. marmatite; 
as Marmato (see def.) + -ite2.) A variety of 
sphalerite or zine sulphid, containing consider- 
able iron, and hence of a black color. The origi-- 
nal, found at Marmato, near Popayan, in Co- 
lombia, contained 23 per cent. of sulphate of 
iron. 
marmolite (miir’m6-lit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. pip- 
papos (L. marmor), marble, + 7ifoc, stone.] A 
mineral of a pearly luster, a greenish color, and 
a laminated structure. It is a variety of ser- 
pentine. 
marmoraceous (miir-m6-ra’shius), a. [< L. 
marmor, marble, + -aceous.] Pertaining to or 
like marble. Maunder. 
marmorate (miir’mo-rat), a. [< L. marmora- 
tus, pp. of marmorare, overlay with marble, < 
marmor, marble: see marble.| 1+. Made like 
marble, or invested with marble as a covering. 
Compare marbled, marbleize. 
Under this ston closyde and marmerate 
Lyeth John Kitte, Londoner natyff. : 
Wood, Athene Oxon., I. 
2. In bot., traversed with veins as in some 
kinds of marble. 
marmoratedt (miir’mo-ra-ted), a. 


Same as 
marmorate, 1. 


marmoration (miir-mo-ra’shon), n. [= Sp. 
marmoracion, < LL. marmoratio(n-), < L. mar- 


morare, overlay with marble: see marmorate.| 
1. A covering or incrusting with marble.—2. 
The act of variegating so as to give the a pear- 


ance of marble; marbleizing. Blount. are. | 
marmoratum (miir-m6-ra‘tum), r. [L., neut. 


of marmoratus, overlaid with marble 

morate.) In arch., a cement formed of : 

marble and lime mortar well beaten togethi 
cient Romans in buildin; 


see 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


marmortinto 


century in decorating walls, ceilings, ete., in 
imitation of marble. Tt consisted in depositing on à 

und of an adhesive nature marble-dust or -powder, ar- 
ranged in the form of the veins of marble, or sometimes 


in ornamental patterns, 
marmose (mar’m6s), n. [< F. marmose (Buf- 
fon); origin not ascertained; no appar. con- 


nection with marmoset.] One of several small 


Mammose ( Didei phys dorsigera). 


South American opossums which have the 
pouch rudimentary and carry the young on 


the back. Such are Didelphys dorsigera of Surinam, of 
the size of arat, the still smaller D. murina, and other 


species. 
marmoset (miir’mo-zet), 2. [Formerly also 
marmozet; < ME. marmeset, “beeste, zinzipha- 
lus, cenozephalus [eynocephalus], mammonetus, 
marmonetus” (Prompt. Parv., p. 327), marmo- 
sette, a kind of ape (mentioned by Mandeville), 
also mermoyse (Caxton) ; < OF. marmoset, mar- 
mouset, F. marmouset, the cock of a cistern or 
fountain, an antic figure, a puppet, orig. a maT- 
ble figure as an ornament to a fountain, irreg. 
with change of orig. 7 to s, asin chaire (> chaise: 
see chair, chaise), $ ML. marmoretum, a marble 
e, < L. marmor, marble: see marbie. The 
application of marmoset, ‘an antic figure,’ to 
an ape was prob. assisted by association with 
_ E. marmot, = It. marmotta, a marmoset, a mon- 
key.] 1}. A little ape or monkey. 
[I will] instruct thee how 


To snare the nimble marmoset. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 174. 


2. Now, specifically, a small squirrel-like South 


American monkey of the family Hapalide, or 
WMidide (which see for technical characters). 
There are numerous species, referred to two leading 
genera, Hapale and Midas, and known by many names, 
as eys, oustitis, tamarins, etc. They are the 
g est of the monkey tribe, ranging from a few inches 
toa foot in length, with a long, bushy, non-prehensile tail, 
and thick, soft, silky or woolly fur, in some species length- 
ened into conspicuous ear-tufts ora kind of mane. The 
coloration is extremely variable. The thumb of the hand 
is not opposable, but the inner toe of the hind foot serves 
1 , thumb, and has a flat nail, all the other digits of both 
extremities being armed with sharp claws of great service 
in change Marmosets are confined to tropical America, 

haying their centerof abundance in northern South Amer- 
ey live in the woods, and feed chiefly upon insects. 


jacchus, 


ia. See cut 


maroon! (ma-rén’), @. and n. 


maroon? (ma-rén’), n. and a. 


3636 
in Russia. North America 
the common woodchuck or 


arts of Europe, especially 
abundantly in many parts of 


has at least three species: 


und-hog, A. MONAT, found al art 
Fro nited States and Canada; the rellow-bellied marmot 


i rt ris; and the large 
Rocky Mountains, A. flaviventris; ane g 
ne neat or whistler of northwestern America, A. pr u- 
inosus. Besides the foregoing, some of the larger m 
of the related genera Cynomys and Spermophilus, which 
include the prairie-dogs and marmot-squirrels, are some- 
times called marmots. See cut under Arctomys. 
2. The Cape cony, Hyrax capensis a misnomer. 
Kolbe, Vosmaer, Bu fon, ete.—Earless marmot, the 
suslik, Spermophilus citillus. ia i 
Marmota (miir’m9-tii), n- [NL., < marmot.] 
Same as Arctomys. Blumenbach. 3 } 
marmot-squirrel (miir’mot-skwur Yel), n. Any 
animal of the genus Spermophilus; some kind 
of suslik. The species are numerous, especially in North 
America; and, asis implied in the name, they are interme- 
diate in all respects between the arboreal squirrels on the 
one hand and the strictly terrestrial marmots on the other. 
marmozett, n. An obsolete form of marmoset. 
maronet (ma-ron’), n. ‘An obsolete spelling of 


maroon). 
Maronist (mar’6-nist), n. [< L. Maro( n-), the 
family name of Virgil, + -ist.] A disciple of 


Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro); aVirgilian stu- 
dent or scholar. 
Like e imperious Maronist. y 3 
KO FOSE Bp. Hall, Satires, I. vi. 7. (Davies.) 
Maronite (mar’o-nit), n. [= F. Maronite; as 
Maron (see def.) + -ite2.] One of a body of 
Syriac Christians dwelling chiefly in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They are 
named from St. Maron, a Syrian monk (about A. D. 400), or 
less probably from John Maron, patriarch of the sect in the 
seventh century. The Maronites were originally Monothe- 
lites, but they entered into a partial union with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in 1182, which after an interruption 
was made closer in 1445 and again in 1596. They still re- 
tain their own patriarchate of ‘Antioch (now seated at Ka- 
nobin), their Syriac liturgy (although Arabic is now their 
vernacular tongue), the marriage of priests, their tradition- 
al fast-days, and the use of both elements in lay commu- 
nion. The Maronites as a tribe were formerly under the 
same local government as the Druses, with whom they have 
had some bloody conflicts. In 1861, after a severe out- 
break, they were put under a separate governor. 
[Formerly ma- 
rone; also, as E., marron; < F. marron, a chest- 
nut, chestnut-color, also a fire-cracker, maroon 
(L, 4), < It. marrone, formerly marone, a chest- 
nut; origin unknown. C£. MGT. pápaov or pápaoç, 
the fruit of the cornel-tree.] I. a. Very dark 
crimson or red. See I., 2.— Maroon oxid. Same 
as purple brown (which see, under brown). 
_ IT. n. 1. Akind of sweet chestnut produced 
in southern Europe, and known elsewhere as 
the French or Italian chestnut, having a single 
kernel and attaining a large size from the fact 
that the other two seeds of the involucre or bur 
are abortive. Itis largely used for food by the 
poor in the countries where it is produced. 
A. I will eate three or foure chestnuts; whatwill you do? 
P. They like me so, so . . . if they be marones or great 
chestnuts, they would be the better. 
Benvenuto, Passenger's Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 
2. A generic name for any pure or crimson red 
of yery low luminosity. The color of a chest- 
nut is yellower.—3. In dyeing, a coal-tar color- 
ing matter obtained by purifying the resinous 
matters formed in the manufacture of magen- 
ta.—4, In pyrotechnics, a small cubical box of 
pasteboard filled with gunpowder and wrapped 
round with two or three layers of strong twine, 
used to imitate the report of acannon. Maroons 
are primed with a short piece of quick-match, inserted in 
a hole punctured in one of the corners, and are usually ex- 
ploded in batteries to produce the effect of cannonading, 
as in combinations of fireworks. Also marron. : 


Some of these sounds were produced bh; 
by a 24-pound howitzer, and ane by an Die 
John Tyndall, in Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1878, p. 282. 


le maroon, a very dark magenta or cri r, 
A color-disk composed of 90 parts of Cave black: Por oo 
red, and 5 of artificial ultramarine gives a purple maroon. 
[Also rarel 
marroon; < #. marron, abbr. by apheresis (the 
syllable si- being perhaps mistaken for a F. 


word) < simarron (> obs. E. symaron) for *ci. 
marron, £ Sp. cimarron (= Pg. nami) SAE 


aruly, fugitive (Cuban negro cimarron, or si 
cimarron, a fugitive negro), appar. orig 
on the mountain-tops, < cima (= Pg. t. 
F. cime), a mountain-top, orig. a sprout, 
cyma, & sprout, < Gr. kipa, a sprout: 


: : One of a class of 
originally fug 
P parts f, come 


marquee 


2. One who is left on¢ 
o: 0 Lon a desolate 
ishment. late 
“I'm Ben Gunn, I am,” replie: 
like an cel in his canbartasainen te the 
3 RAL Stevenson, Treasure y 
3. [K£ maroon?, v.] A hunting- op r slay a 
-excursion. [Southern U, s3 ishing-ty ii 
IIL. a. Same as ferall, 2, ~ Do 
maroon” (ma-rén’), v. [< maroon2 
To put ashore and leave on a dé n, A 
by way of punishment, as was do elato ist 
aneers, ete. ne by the p 
It was between ten a Clock and 5 
find that I was (as we call it, I suppose fro eù I beg. 
Morooned, or Lost, and quite out of th m the Spahi ty 
Comrades Guns. ampier, Voya caring op Ù 
II. intrans. In the southern Uat iy 
to camp out after the manner of ed State 
Indian maroons; make a pleasur the Wee 
of some duration, with provision fos cursin 
camp. or living i 


“Really, this is a fine country,” sai 

X : y,” sa 

.. . to the abundant matrooning dinna eet Teferrip 
` R 


Goulding, Young Marooner 
rs, p. 


A marooning party . . . is a party ma 105, 
eral days on the shore or in the pra uP to Pass po 


Bartlett, Americanisms 
marooner (ma-ré’nér), n. 1. A runaway. 
a maroon. GNER 
On the south shore dwelt a maro 

called himself a hermit. Byrd, We modesty, 

: ers, 
2. One who goes marooning; a naw TR 
marooning party. See maroon2, vi [Sout 
“South. 


ern U. S.] 
LE.: see morocco.) 


Maroon, s 


"ely 


P. 34, 
Slave; 


maroquint (mar-6-kén’), n. 
Moroceo; goat’s leather. 
At the end of it [the gallery] is = 
library, well f enished wih excellent Dock Qf Orlean 
maroquin and gilded. Evelyn, Diary,’ Apua in 
A large sofa covered with black maroquin. eee 
Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas, x. 7, 


marotte (ma-rot’), n. [F.] A fool’s bauhl 

marplot (miir’plot), n. [< marl, v., + obi 
plot?.] One who by officious interferona 
mars or defeats a design or plot; one i 
blunderingly hinders the success of any iis 
dertaking or project. 

If we will not be mav-plots with our miserable interfer- 
ences, the work, the society, letters, arts, science, religion 
of men would go on far better than now. 

Emerson, Spiritual Laws, Essays, 1st ser., p. 125. 


Marprelate controversy. [The name Mar- 
prelate was assumed as indicating the animus 
of the writers ; < mari, v., + obj. prelate.| Adis- 
cussion carried on in a series of pamphlets at- 
tacking prelaey, issued in England by the Pu- 
ritans ‘‘in 1588-9, at the cost and charge” of 
one bearing the pseudonym of “Martin Mar- 
prelate, gent.” These pamphlets were printed secretly, 
the press used for the purpose being carried about from 
place to place to escape seizure. John Penry, Udall, 
and others are supposed to have been the writers of the 


tracts. 
marque (märk), n. [< OF. marque, merque, È 
seizure or arrest 


marque (ML. marca, marcha), : 
by warrant (lettre de marque, a warrant of sei; 
ure), a particular use of marque, & mark, stamp; 
official stamp: see mark. ] Seizure.—Letterd 
marque, usually in the plural, letters of marque OT ien 
also letters of mark or mart, also scripts of mart), 0r jssion 
of marque and reprisal. (a) Originally, a. commie 
granted by the supreme authority of a state to A au 
empowering him to enter an enemy's territory and aps 
the goods or persons of the enemy in return for Kensot 
persons taken by him. (b) In present usage, alic or the 
extraordinary commission granted by & sovereign 
supreme power of a state to its citizens t0 make rep 
at sea on the subjects of another, under pre ens se to 
nification for injuries received — that is, & Hemabolishl 
gage in privateering. Letters of marque SEGE of 
among European nations by the treaty of Par 
The United States declined to accede to this 
but proposed that all innocent private proper greot wi! 
exempt from seizure by public armed yessels in t 
Divers Letters of Mart are granted our Merch a 


7 nners 
Letters of Mart are commonly the ro ro, Tetters, 


\ t 
-AII men of war, with scripts of mart that weni 
And had command tne coast of France to Ke! P: 

The coming of a navy to prevent. 
_ Drayton, Battle of Agim 


Hence—(c) A private vessel commissioned to 


capture the vessels of an enemy; & pr 
marquee (miar-ke’), n. [Also 
sumed sing. from the supposed pl. 
an E. spelling of F. marquise, an a 
canopy, as over a doorway or a2 OT isa] 
marquise, a marchioness: 508 mo n 
tent of unusual size and elaborate? Sito 
cers field-tent; hence, a large tont 0 o5 
structure erected for a temporary PU 0) 
fy on 80? 


W 


marques 


Major Worth's marquee was pitched on the angle of the 
redoubt thrown up during the night previous to the fa- 
mous battle, Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 90, 


I remember well during the War standing by the Gen- 
eral’s markee half the night. 5. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 
marquess, n. See marquis. 
marqueterie,7. See marquetry. 
marquetry (miir’ket-ri), n.; pl. marquetriecs 
(riz). [KF. marqueteric, < marqueter, spot, in- 
lay, <marque, a mark: see maril.] An inlay of 
some thin material in the surface of a piece of 
furniture or other object. The most common ma- 
terial is a vencer of wood ; such veneers are often stained 
green, dark-red, and other colors. Ivory, tortoise-shell, 


etc., are sometimes combined with these. 
The royal apartments were richly adorned with tapes- 
x. 


try and marquetry. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 


marquis, Marquess (miir’kwis, -kwes, orig. 
miir’kis, -kes),”. [Also dial. markis (the prop- 
er historical form); formerly also marquesse 
(and, in ref, to Italian use, marchese); < ME. 
markis, < OF. markis, marquis, F. marquis = Pr. 
marques, marquis = Sp. marqué Pg. marquez 
= It. marchese, < ML. marchensis, a prefect of 
a frontier town, later as a title of nobility, < 
marcha, marca, a frontier, march: see marchl, 
markl.] In Great Britain and France, and in 
other countries where corresponding titles ex- 
ist, a nobleman whose rank is intermediate be- 
tween that of an earl or count and that of a duke. 
A marquis was originally an officer charged with the gov- 
ernment of a march or frontier territory; the title as an 
honorary dignity was first bestowed in England in 1386. 
Dukes have commonly the secondary title of marquis, 
which is used as the courtesy-title of their eldest sons. 
The wife of a marquis is styled marchioness. The coronet 
of an English marquis consists of a richly chased circle 
of gold, with four strawherry-leaves alternating with four 
balls or large pearls set on short points on its edge; the 
cap is of crimson velvet, with a gold tassel on the top, 
and turned up with ermine. See cut under coronet?. 
A markis whilom lord was of that londe. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 8. 
And the Marchese of Mantua was wt them in the forseyd 
Galye. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 12. 
Robert, who bears the title of Marquess in its primitive 
sense, as one of the first lord marchers of the Welsh bor- 
ders. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, LV. 333. 
This is to be understood as the Coronet of a real Mar- 
quis, whose title is “ Most Noble”: which I mention lest 
any one should be led into a mistake by not distinguish- 
ing a real Marquis, i. e. by creation, from a nominal Mar- 


quis, i. c. the eldest son of a Duke: the latter is only 
styled ‘‘ Most Honourable.” 


Porny, Heraldry. (N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII, 166.) 
Lady marquist, a marchioness. 


You shall have two noble partners with you; the old 
Duchess of Norfolk,-and Lady Marquess Dorset. 


Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 3. 170. 
marquisal (miir’kwis-al), a. [< marquis + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a marquis. 
To see all eyes not royal, ducal, or marquesal fall before 
her own. Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxvii. 
marquisate (miir’kwis-at), n. [Also marques- 
sate; < marquis + -atel.] The dignity or lord- 
ship of a marquis; when used with reference 
to Germany, a margravate. 
Lord Malton . . . is to have his own earldom erected into 
a marquisate. Walpole, Letters, II. 18. 
marquisdomt (mir’kwis-dum), n. [Formerly 


also marquesdome ; < marquis + -dom.] A mar- - 


quisate. 
Other nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce. 
Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1483. 
marquise (miir-kéz’), n. [F., fem. of marquis, 
marquis: see marquis.] 1. In France, the wife 
of a marquis; a marchioness.— 2. A small par- 
asol or sunshade, usually of silk and often trim- 
med with lace, in use about 1850. 
marquisesst, n. [ME. markisesse; < marquis + 
-ess.| A marchioness. 
marquisshipt (miixr’kwis-ship), n. [Formerly 
marquiship, marqueship ; < marquis + -ship.] A 
marquisate. Holinshed, Chron., Ireland, an. 1586. 
Marquoi’s rulers. See ruler. 
marram (mar’am), n. [Also marrem, maram, 
marem, marum; = Icel. maralmr, for marhalmr, 
sea-grass, < Norw. marhalm (generally pro- 
nounced maralm), grass-wrack, Zostera marina, 
= Dan. marhalm, marehalm, grass-wrack, also 
lyme-grass; lit. ‘sea-halm,’ < Icel. marr (=Norw. 
mar= AS. mere), the sea, + halmr (=Norw. Dan. - 
halm = AS. healm), straw: see mere! and halm.] 
A common grass of northern shores, Ammophila 
arundinacea. See Ammophila. Also marrum, 
marum, matweed, and kalm. 
marrel},v. An obsolete form of marl. 
Marre?, n. Same as murre?. 
marrer (miir’ér), x. One who mars, hurts, or 
impairs. 
For he sayeth 
of the realme. 
229 


they may be ye marrars and destroyers 
A Sir T. More, Works, p. 295. 


marreyst, n. 
marriablet (mar’i-a-bl), a. 


Marriage (mar 


3637 
An obsolete form of marish. 
[< ME. maryable, < 
OF. mariable, < marier, marry: see marry) and 


Peed Marriageable. Holinshed, Hen. L., an. 
15. 


j) n. [< ME. mariage, < OF. 
(and F.) mariage = Pr. maridatge, mariatge = 
Sp. mariduje=Ít. maritaggio,< ML. maritaticum, 
marriage, ¢ maritus, a husband, marita, a wife: 
see marital, marryl.] 1, The legal union of a 
man with a woman for life; the state or condition 
of being married; the legal relation of spouses 
to each other; wedlock. In this sense marriage is a 
status or condition which, though originating in a contract, i 
is not capable of being terminated by the parties’ rescis- 
sion of the contract, because the interests of the state and 
of children require the affixing of certain permanent duties 
and obligations upon the parties. 
2. The formal declaration or contract by 
which act a man and a woman join in wed- 
lock. In this sense marriage is a civil contract, im- 
plying the free and intelligent mutual consent of com- 
petent persons to take each other, as a present act, as 
husband and wife; and according to the modern and most 
prevalent view no formalities other than such as the law 
of the jurisdiction may expressly impose are necessary to 
prevent either from subsequently repudiating the other or 
denying the legitimacy of their issue. The formalities 
provided for by the law of some of the United States are 
optional, being intended chiefly to enable the parties to 
preserve authentic evidence of the contract. When aman 
and a woman live and cohabit together, and conduct 
themselves as man and wife in the society and neighbor- 
hood of which they are members, till the belief and repu- 
tation that they are married become general, their mar- 
riage is presumed, without other evidence, for purposes 
of enforcing rights and liabilities of third persons. 

O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

I made to her in marriage. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 50. 

Marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual con- 

sent, and has for its end the propagation of the species. 
Hume, Of Polygamy and Divorces. 


3. The celebration of a marriage; a wedding. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage for his son. Mat. xxii. 2. 
About this time there was a marriage betwixt Iohn Lay- 

don and Anne Burras. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 204. 


4;. A marriage vow or contract. 


That wommen kan nat kepe hir mariage. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 710. 


5. Intimate union; a joining as if in marriage. 
The figure is used in the Bible to represent the close 
union of God or Christ and the chosen people or church. 
See Isa. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 19, 20. 

The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. Rey. xix. 7. 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Shak., Sonnets, cxvi. 
They plant their Vines at the foote of great Trees, which 
marriage proueth very fruitfull. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 342. 
6. In various card-games, as bezique, the pos- 
session in one hand of the king and queen.— 
Avail of marriage. See availl.—Civil marriage, a 
marriage ceremony conducted by officers of the state, as 
distinguished from one solemnized by a clergyman.— 
Clandestine marriage. See clandestine —Communal 
marriage, a kind of general or multiplex state of mar- 
riage, in which “every man and woman in a small com- 
munity were regarded as equally married to one an- 
other” (H. Spencer), existing among some primitive 
races, and imitated for a time, but afterward abandoned, 
by the members of the Oneida Community.— Consum- 
mation of marriage. _ See consummation.— Cross- 
marriages. See crossl.—Danish marriage, aterm used 
to designate a matrimonial relation recognized by the ear- 
ly Danish law, by which a concubine who had publicly 
lived with a man and shared his table for three years, 
or winters, was deemed a lawful wife.—Diriment im- 
pediments of marriage. See diriment.—Dissenters’ 
Marriages Act. See dissenter.—Fleet marriages. See 
jieet3—Jactitation of marriage. See jactitation.— 
Left-handed marriage. See morganatic.— Marriage 
articles, or marriage contract, an antenuptial agree- 
ment; an instrument made between the parties to a 
contemplated marriage, embodying the terms agreed on 
between them respecting rights of property and succes- 
sion. The law, while it does not allow the parties to mod- 
ify by agreement the personal rights and duties of the 
married state, does allow them to modify the resulting 
effects of that state on rights of property.—Marriage 
prokage, the service, or compensation for the service, 
of negotiating a marriage contract between third persons. 
—Marriage contract, or contract of marriage. (a) 
A pre-contract of marriage; the preliminary or promis- 
sory engagement of marriage. (©) A marriage itself. (c) 


Same as marriage articles.— favors, knots of 
ribbons or bunches of flowers, usually white, worn at wed. 
dings.— e license, a permit or certificate of com- 


petency required by the law of some jurisdictions to be pro- 
cured from a public officer before marriage. 
cense.— age lines. See line?, n.— 

tion. See i 


de 
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ally livingina 


See polyyamy.— Putative a 
Scotch marriage, a marriage by mutual 
out formal solemnization, the parties dec 


presently do take each other for husband and wife; so call- 
ed because such marriages are recognized by Seotch law. 


paniment of the harem of aaee each wife usu- 


Wedlock. 
the union, or the union itself. Wedding generally includes + 
the ceremonies and festivities attending the celebration of 
the union or marriage, but not essential to it; marriages: 
are often made without such ceremonies. Nuptialzis more 
formal than wedding: we speak of the nuptials of a prince, 
Matrimony is the married state, or the state into which a 
couple are brought by marriage. Wedlock is the vernacular 
English word for matrimony, not differing from it in mean- 
ng, but being the ordinary term in law ; as, born in wed- 
lock. 


marriageable (mar’aj-a-bl), a. 
-able.) Capable of marrying; fit or competent 
to marry; of an age suitable for marriage: as, 


a marriageable man or woman; a person of mar- 
riageable age or condition. 


marriageableness (mar’aj-a-bl-nes), n. 


married (mar’id), p.a. 1. United in wedlock; 


marrier (mar’i-ér), n. 


Seeunderli- — 


separate house.— Poly; 


See ci 
reem 
ng that 
S; 1-3. Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials, Matrimony, 
Mine Marriage is the act of falee entering in a 


[< marriage + 


They led the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower. Milton, P. L., v. ZIT. 
„I am the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to 
look upon as marriageable. Spectator. 


The 
state of being marriageable. 


having a husband or a wife: applied to per- 
sons: as, a married woman. 
The married offender incurs a crime little short of per- 
jury. Paley, Moral Philos., iii. 4. 
2. Constituted by marriage; of or pertaining 
to those who have been united in wedlock; 
conjugal; connubial. 
Thus have you shunn’d the married state. 
Dryden. (Latham.) 
3. Figuratively, intimately and inseparably 
joined or united; united as by the bonds of 
matrimony. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, L 137. 
One who marries. 
I am the marrier and the man — do you know me? 
Middleton, Game at Chess, v. 2. 
marron}}, a. and n. An obsolete form of ma- 
roonl. 
marron?, n. [F.] See maroon?. 
marrot (mar’ot),. [Also morrot; cf. marre2, 
murre.| One of several different sea-birds of 
the auk family, Alcide. (a) The razor-billed auk. 
(b) The murre or foolish guillemot. (e) The puffin or sea- 


parrot. z 
[Also dial. marry, yani 


marrow! (mar’6), n. 
< ME. marow, merow, mary, margh, merg, 
mearg, mearh = OS. marg = OF ries. merch, 
merg =D. marg, merg = MLG. merch, LG. march, 
merch = OHG. marag, marg, MHG. mare, G. 
mark = Icel. mergr = Sw. märg, merg = Dan. 
marv = W. mer = Corn. maru = OBulg. Russ. 
mozgt = Zend mazga = Skt. majjan, marrow; 
perhaps < Skt. V majj = L. mergere, dip: see 
merge.| 1. A soft tissue found in the interior 
of bones, both in the cylindrical hollow of the 
long bones and in the hollows of cancellated 
bony structures; the medulla or medullary 
matter of bone. It varies greatly in different situa- 
tions. Ordinary marrow of the shafts of adult bones, as 
the humerus and femur, is a soft yellow solid, consisting 
oraboui Sa ped cent. of fat. ar and coun Geert 
mes, vertebral, cranial, sternal, and costal, is softer, i 
contains very few fat-cells, but numerous marrow-cells 
and cells rembug the nucleated red corpuscles of the 
embryo. The so-called spinal marrow, or medulla spi- 
nalis, is the spinal cord, the central axis of the nervous 
system, a tissue of an entirely different character, not 
found in the hollow of a bone, but in the cavity running 
through the chain of vertebræ. ine, ee 
Out of the harde bones knokke they 
“The mary, for they caste nought awey. 
Chaucer, 


, Pardoner’s Tale, L 


2t. The pith of plants. 


Ryhte soft as the 
al withinne, and that is 
fastnesse of wode. 


3t. 
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k oa owl + -y1.] Eull 
It takes marrowy (mar’6-1), 4. [< marrou yp.) i 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height, nomon (i strong; energetic; hence, m dis- 
A The pith and marrow of our attribute. course or writing, pithy, forcible, effective, ete. 


Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 22. z E 
; : A rich marrowy vein of internal sentiment. Hazlitt. 


He never pierces the marrow of your habits. 0. W. Holmes 
Lamb, My Relations. Marrowy and vigorous manhood. GUK mes. 

For this, thon shalt from all things suck Marrubieæ mar-0-bi/é-6), n. pl. (NL. (Ben- 
Marrow of mirth and laughter. tham, 1848), Marrubium + -c@.] A subtribe of 

tribe Stachydea. 


Tennyson, Will Waterproof. x s Feuer 
Worcs i lants, included in the i 
VG R A kind of gourd, a variety gi T Dee Perzel by a tubular or bell-shaped calyx, with 

lla-tube which is included 


Cucurbita Pepo, the oblong fruit of which is used as a vege- TE e re 

canle in England. (0) The alligator-pear. See avocado: rather prominent ybs embraces 4 genera, of which Mar- 
marrow! (mar’6), v. t. [< marrowl, n.) To fill yubium is the type, and about 50 species. p 

with marrow or with fat. [Rare.] Marrubium (ma-rö’bi-um), ”. (NL., < L. mar- 

They can . . . devour and gormandize beyond excess, rubium, hoarhound.] A genus of plants belong- 

and wipe the guilt from off their marrowed mouths, ing to the natural order Labiate, and the tribe 

Quarles, Judgement and Mercy, The Drunkard. (Latham.) Stachydeæ, type of the subtribe Marrubice. Itis 

He was fresh-sinewed every joint, characterized by an included corolla-tube, with the lower 

Each bone new-marrowed as whom gods anoint lip nearly flat or concave, and by noie me a 

r s at leng! - 


Though mortal to their rescue. Browning, Sordello. rounded at the apex and the anther-cells al t 
often tomentose or 


2 eS n A Sg They are perennial herbs, S 
ERTEN grar 2a te E ee ied me ae sath wrinkled leaves, and small usually white or 
origin obscure. Cf. moral’, which is perhapsa purple flowers in dense axillary clusters. About 33 spe- 
corruption of marrow?. | A companion or mate; cies have been described, from Europe, North Africa, and 
an associate; an intimate friend; a fellow; extratropical ee rone species M T N ae 
] ir ither «things: or white hoarhound, is very widely ais erhaps 
Bendo ool a par Stee penmi anga; indigenous to America), and is sometimes used medici- 


£ . -> knife ’s V 4 “au O? 
a match: as, your knife ’s the very marrow O nally. See hoarhound. 


Marsdenia 


Yo, sir, and wol ye so? 
Marie! therof I pray yow hertely, it 
Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale B 
Cal. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once aga ut 51, 
suit I made to thee? ain to th, 
Ste. Marry, will L; kneel and repeat it. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 9 
[The word was formerly much used, with various aq, re 
to express surprise, contempt, or satirical encourag 
as in the phrases following.]—Marry come Up aeng 
times marry come out! indeed! + Eome 
Give my son time, Mr. Jolly? marry come up, 
Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street (1663), N 
P " Wa 
Marry gept (also gap, Bip), for “marry go upi (the E 
nal form not found). Same as marry come up. Th Origi, 
marry gip may be due in part to the oath By Mar, eon 
or ‘by St. Mary of Egypt,’ found in Skelton. y ‘Dey, 
Marry gip, goody She-justice, mistress French } 
i B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fei 
«I thought th’ had’st scorn’d to budge a ste: : 
For fear.’— Quoth Echo, Marry guep. p 
Butler, Wudibras, I. iii %2 
Fair and softly, son; at her; marry gap, pray k ats 
distance, and make a fine leg every time sat eee Our 
be sure you behave yourself handsomly, D her; 
Unnatural Mother (1698). (Nares) 


Marry trapt. A doubtful phrase, apparently a 
marry gap“) in the following passage : y an crror (for 


mine. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] marrum (mar'um), n. Same as marani te Be avised, sir, and pass good humours: I will say n 
_ Birds of a fethere best fly together, marry! (mar'i), v.5 pret. and pp. married, PPY. trap with you, if you run the nuthook’s humour on maa 

Yes ue maie eta e marrying. [< ME. maryen, Marien, < OF. (and Shak., M. W. of W., i sen 
rrowe: wW; end yi re w : SSTA SA Pe Stir ë ae Lon vy l 1. 170, 
Promos and Cassandra, I. ii. 4. (Nares.) F.) marier = Pr. Sp. maridar = It. maritare, < marrying (mar’i-ing), p. 4. Disposed to mmr 

1 


If I see all, ye’re nine to ane; L. maritare, wed, marry, < maritus, & husband, 
5 marita, a wife, as an adj., maritus, pertaining 


An that’s an unequal marrow. k s | 
The Dowy Dens of Yarrow (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 67). to marriage, conjugal; orig. appar. only as fem. 


Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride! adj. marita, provided with a husband (ef. vidu- 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow! | __ us, deprived of one’s wife, vidua, deprived of 
W. Hamilton, Braes of Yarrow. one’s husband, orig. only fem., a widow: see 
marrow? (mar’6),v.t. [< marrow?,n.] Toas- widow), as if fem. pp. of a verb *marire, pro- 
sociate with; hence, to match; fit. [Prov. Eng. vide with a husband, < mas (mar-), a man, hus- 
and Seotch.] band: see masculine, malel.] I. trans. 1. To 
marrow°t, a. [< ME. *marowe, merowe, < AS. unite in wedlock or matrimony; join for life, 
mearu (MeArWw-, MET W-, MENU, myrw-) = OHG. as a man and a woman, or a man or woman to 
marawi, maro, MHG. mar (marw-) (also, with one of the opposite sex; constitute man and 
yariation, MD. murwe, morwe, D. murw = OHG. wife, or a husband or wife, according to the 
muruwi, murwi, MHG. mürwe, mür, G. mürbe), laws or customs of a nation. 

soft. Cf. mellow.] Soft; tender. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 
marrow-bone (mar’ō-bōn), 1%. [Formerly also should live till I were married, 
and still dial. mary-bone; < ME. *marwe-bon, Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 253. 

marie bone; < marrowl + bonel. The conjec- Tell him that he shall marry the couple himself. : 

: ture that marrow-bones, in the second sense, is Gay, The What d’ye Call it. 
a “corruption of Mary-bones, in allusion to the 2. To give in marriage; cause to be married. 
reverence paid tothe Virgin Mary by kneeling,”  Hewolde have maryedmefulle highely, toagret Princes 
is absurd. ‘The use is doubtless a mere whim- Daughtre, zif I wolde han forsaken my Lawe and my Be- 


sical application of the word. ] 1. A bonecon- leve- Mandeville, Travels, p. 35. 
taining fat or edible marrow. See marrow}, 1. Ych wol the marie wel with the thridde part of my londe 
To the noblest bacheler that thyn herte wol to stonde. 


A cook thei hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boylle chyknes with the mary bones, 3 _ eae Gloucester, p. 30. 
And pondre-marchant tart, and galyngale. An Example of one of the Kings of France, who would 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 380. not marry his Son without the Ravico et his Parliament. 
yell, Lett I. iii. 3. 
2. pl. The bones of the knees; the knees. ene ee 
[Humorous.] 3. To take for husband or wife: as, a man 
marries a woman, or a woman marries & man. 


Down-he fel ypon his martbones, & pitteously pra: d S A 
to forgeue him ye one lye. Sir T. A Works, ms 721. EES xon come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 
audio. No. 


Down quickly i a 
On your marrow-bones, and thank this lady! pre ee Toibo married to a orl ee T H 


Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, V. 3: 4. Fi AI O temi tel b 
0 . Figuratively, to unite intimately or y some 
3. A large bone used to make a rhythmical Jose pond of Sonn, 


noise by striking against something. ae : ; 
zee the miod erasa ete glad to get rid of the noise pears Oinscksliding. CHEE, pelea Tord wee an 
drums, ete. (which still survives in the marrow bones See 2 aoe Soar 
and cleavers—the rough music of a lower-class wedding). Marrying his eee noate y vith {belt silver pound: ie 
a me, Bri rals, i. 5. 


J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 35. 
To ride in the marrow-bone coach, to go on foot. 5. Naut., to fasten together, as two ropes, end 


(Slang). =: 
“( lls (mar’o-selz), 2. pl. Cells resem- 
plood-corpuscles, but larger, with 
oplasm and relatively larger nu- 


animall faculties, the 
3a soft, marrowish, and 
of Mel, p, 19. i 
7 owl + Ropes joined by marrying. 


to end, in such a way that in unreeving one 
from a block the other is drawn in. 

To marry is to join ropes together for the 
reeying, by placing their ane together and aor 
y & worming. ps Totten, Naval Dict. 
To wed, espouse. _ : 2 
trans. To enter into the conjugal state; 


"a wife. 
the younger women marry. 
1 Tim. v. 14. 


Shak, ©. of E., ii. 1. 42. 
< ME. Mary, Marie, the 
Mary, aera in oaths.] 
| of asseveration, or 
prise or other feeling. — 


n. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 


in a condition to marry.—Marrying m: 
likely or disposed to marry. 6 Man, a mai 
I don’t think he’s a marrying man. f 
Trollope, Dr. Thorne, vi, 
I think Miss Anville the loveliest of her sex; and, were] 
a marrying man, her, of all the women Ihave seen I would 
fix upon for a wife. Mme. D' Arblay, Evelina, letter Ixxvi. 


marrymuffet (mar‘i-muf),7. 1. A garment men. 
tioned in 1640.—2. A material, apparently an 
inexpensive and rough stu ff, for men’s wear. 

Mars (märz), n. [L. Mars (Mart-), OL. Mavori 
(Mavort-); also Marmar, Osean Mamers (Ma- 
mert-), Mars.] 1. A Latin deity, identified at 
an early period by the Romans with the Greek 
Aves, with whom he had originally no connec- 
tion. He was principally worshiped as the god of war, 
and as such bore the epithet Gradivus ; Dut he was earlier 
regarded as a patron of agriculture, which procured him 
the title of Sivanus, and as the protector of the Roman 
state, in virtue of which he was called Quirinus. In works 
of art Mars is generally represented as of a youthful but 
powerful figure, armed with the helmet, shield, and spear; 
in other examples he is bearded and heavily armed. See 
cut under Aves. 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 


Up to the ears in blood. 
Shak.; 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 117. 


2. The planet next outside the earth in the 


solar system. Its diameter (about 4,200 miles) is only 
0.53 that of the earth, its superficies 0.28, and its vol- 
ume 0.147. Its mean density is 0.71 that of the earth, 
so that the density of its crust may very likely be about 
the same as the earth's; but the weight of a given mass 
at the surface of Mars is only three eighths of the weight 
of the same mass onthe earth. The strength of materials 
is therefore relatively much greater there, and mountains, 
animals, and buildings would naturally be much larger 


The mean distance from the sun is 141,500,000 miles. The 
ter than that of 


terized by the predominance of land and the great num- 
ber of canals or straits. Its color is strikingly red. ho 
climate is, perhaps, not very different from that of t 
earth. It has two moons, discovered by Professor A 
Hall in Washington in 1877, conformably to the pre! ict 
of Kepler, and realizing the fancies of Swift and of Vol u 
The inner of these, Phobos, revolves in less than 8 ho adit 
so that to an observer on the planet it rises in the west 
sets in the east; the outer, Deimos, revolves in 30 hours 
thatit appears nearly stationary for a long time. Thes) ant 
bol of Mars is £, which seems to show the shield and §P 
of the god. ite È 
They have discovered two lesser stars, Or satell H| 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermos! atin 8 
revolves in the space of ten hours, and the outermost i 
twenty-one and a half. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, Fe, 
3}. In old chem., iron.— 4. In her., the tne set 
red, when blazoning is done by the planets | 
blazon.—Mars brown, yellow, eto. See the na ; 
Marsala (mär-sä’lä), n. [See def.] AC ally T 
white wines produced in Sicily, espeCr cast! 
the region about Marsala on the western | ave 
‘There are many brands, of which the best poss rr del 
cchicnte flavor ae hays a general resemblance to d 
ut are usually lighter. sy 
0 
marsbankert, marsbunkert, ”- Obsolete! 
of mossbunker. Brow 
Marsdenia (miirs-de’ni-i), 2. NL. œR. aus : 
1811), named after William Mar sden el 
1836), a British orientalist.] A genus °; 
of the natural order Asclepiadew, the ™ ic 
family, type of the tribe Marsdoniet, clea 
AC ad by having the crown adnate ne 8 
and composed of five flat scales which are freo at tho f 
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Marsdenia 


by a subrotate, campanulate, or urn-shaped corolla, 
ante the lobes convolute to the right, or rarely subvalvate, 
They are twining shrubs, r: y suberect, with opposite 
leaves, and small or medium zed purplish-green or whit- 
ish flowers, growing in termir axillary umbrella- 
shaped cymes. There are abou ies, natives of the 
warmer regions of the globe. M. lenacizxsima of India 
yields the valnable jetee-fiber. (See jetee.) M. tinctoria, 
also Bast Indian, produces a blue dye, whence it is called 
indigo-plant. The milky juice of M. erecta, of southeastern 
Europe, raises blisters on the skin, and taken internally 
is a violent poison. M. suaveolens of Australia is named 
fragrant bower-plant, and M. viridiflora is the native po- 
tato of New South Wales. Sce eundurango. 

Marsdeniee (miirs-dé-ni’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 

tham and Hooker, 1876), < Marsdenia + -ev.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Asclepiader. 
The anthers are nsually terminated by a hyaline or rarely 
opaque membrane, which is inflexed over the disk of the 
stigma or is suberect; the pollinia are erect and solitary 
in the cells, and are parallel with the margin of the stigma, 
The tribe embraces 36 genera and over 300 species, found 
throughout the world. 

Marseillais, Marseillaise (miir-se-lya’, mär- 
se-lyaz’ or miir-se-liz’), a. and n. [F., masc. 
and fem. (< L. Massiliensis), < Marseille (> E. 
Marseilles), < L. Massilia, < Gr. Macca2ia, a town 
in Gallia Narbonensis settled by a Greek colony 
from Phocæa, now Marseilles. Cf. Massilian.] 
I. a. Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles, one 
of the chief seaports of France, situated on the 
Mediterrancan.— Marseillaise Hymn, or The Mar- 
seillaise, the national song of the French republic, writ- 
ten in April, 1792, by Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engi- 
neers at Strasb' and called by him War-Song of the 
Army of the Rhin The Parisians first heard it sung by 
a band of patriots from Marseilles, and gave it the name 
by which it has since been known. Rouget de Lisle him- 
self asserted that he wrote both the words and the mu- 
sic in one night. His authorship of the former has never 
been disputed; that of the latter has frequently been, but 
apparently on quite insuflicient grounds. 

II. x. 1. A native or an inhabitant of the 
city of Marseilles.—2, The Marseillaise Hymn. 
See I. 


. marseilles (miir-silz’),. [So called from Mar- 


seilles in Franee.] A cotton fabrie similar to 
piqué, stiff, and used for men’s waistcoats and 


summer garments.— Marseilles quilt. See counter- 
panel, 


marsella (miir-sel’i), n. _[Cf. marseilles(?).] A 
kind of twilled linen. E. H. Knight. 

Marsenia (miir-sé’ni-ii),. [NL. (Leach, 1820).] 
A genus of gastropods, typical of the family 
Mursentide. 

Marseniide (miir-sé-ni’/i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Marsenia + -ide.] A family of tenioglossate 
pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Marsenia. They possess a characteristic protru- 
siblerostrum. They have alarge thick mantle, a depressed 
truncate head with tentacles rising from its angles, eyes 
sessile at the outer base of the tentacles, and the teeth of 
the radula in three or seven rows. The rachidian tooth 
has a recurved unicuspid or denticulate apex. The shell is 
small and mostly entirely internal. The species inhabit 
all seas, and nearly 40 of them are known. Most, if not 
all, bore holes in ascidians and sponges to deposit their 
ova, and then cover the holes with special lids. Nearly 
all are dicecious, but a few are monæcious or hermaphro- 
dite. Also called Marseniadw, Lamellariide. 

[K Mar- 


marsenioid (miir-sé’ni-oid), a. and n. 
senia + -oid.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Marseniide. 

II. x. A member of the Marseniide. 

marsh (miirsh), n. [Also dial. mash; < ME. 

mersh, mersch, < AS. merse, meersc, merisc (= 

UD. mersche, maersche = MLG. mersch, marsch, 
masch, LG. marsch, > G. marsch = Dan. marsk), 
a marsh, wet ground, prob. orig. ‘a place full 
of pools,’ < mere, a lake, pool, + -ise, E. -ish1: 

See merel and -ishl. (Cf. mensk, in which the 
Same suffix appears as a noun-formative.) See 
marish, an equiv. word of different history.] A 
tract of water-soaked or partially overflowed 
land; wet, miry, or swampy ground; a piece of 
Ow ground usually more or less wet by reason 
of overflow, or scattered pools, but often near- 
ly or wholly dry in certain seasons; a swamp; 
a fen. Low land subject to overflow by the 


ides is called salt-marsh or tide-marsh. 
And on th f 
esen o e hyest of these hylles, and on the playn oi 


yS, there were meruaylouse great marshes and 
aungerous passages. 


Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xviii. 
A marsh here is what would in England be called a 
meadow, with this difference, that in our marshes, until 
Partially drained, a growth of tea-trees (Leptospermum) 
and rushes usually encumbers them. . . . Such is our 
marsh —a fine meadow of 180 or 200 acres, and green in the 
driest season, 
Mrs. Charles Meredith, My Home in Tasmania, p. 119. 
Marsh bent. See bent?.=Syn. Bog, Quagmire, Slough, 
cepting moor, these 


ous softness. 


or slough: it 5 
surfaces nie has depths of mud, 


marshal! (miir’shal), n. 
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A 


3639 arsh : 


water, but generally no vegetation. Slough P i LESAN pe 
and camp ate the most sasseatien she n amie, each end by heads of slightly conical form, sable— Pro- 
Swamp is rather broad in meaning; trees of certain kinds 


og . 0 D mar : eo 
pa, but there is too much water to allow of marahal. Oo tt oe Lin Or = 
agriculture or pasturage, 


t rage. Inthe United States, however, S/@led or marshalled, ppr. marshaling or mar- 
moamp is often used in the restricted sense of ANA shalling. [< marshall, n.] 1. To dispose or set 

a L A marsh is frequently or periodicall very wet, in order; arrange methodically; array. 

a e salt-marshes that are soaked by high tees: it may 3 y , Soa) 

or may not be able to produce marsh. ; Nay, I know you can better marahal these affairs than T 


ZT ass 0 all tr 0 7 
A morass is the worst kind of marsh, lenge aud toe wee Ge ipin B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 1. 1. 
valuable productiveness. Then marzhalld feast 


yal 4 1 A fen is a marsh abounding in . hala, 
oarse vegetation; a moor may or may not be wet, its dis- Served up in hall with sewers and senese 
tinguishing mark being th Milley Rs ny 81, 


he absence of forests. Fen and 


moor are little used in the United States. Specifically — (a) To draw up in battle array; review, as ie 
halar 2 [Formerly also mar- troops. 

shat, mareschal, etc. ; < ME. marshal, marschal, False wizard, avaunt! I have marshall’d my clan; 
marschalle, mareschalle, < OF. mareschal, mare- Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms aré one! 
scal, F. maréchal Pr. manescal = Sp. Pg. Campbell, Lochiel's Warning. 


J * 
Ke = It. mariscalco, man iscaleo, maliscalco, Bloch ve negate of old es who were quite cape- 
a marshal, a farrier, < ML. marescaleus, mar- P! of marshalling the recruits. 2 $ 
sekan mariscalus, 'marscalus, LOUG marah- E aates eae Eng. in 18th Century, xvii. 
scalh, MHG. marschale, a groom, a master r Air ire ; in; disci ` 
the horse, a marshal (also MHG. MAFA Hal g Sines lead: in a desired coue (naa 
ne (after F-), a marshal) (= MLG. mar- With feeble steps from marahalling his vines 
Papier ee blacksmith, marshal, = MD. Returning sad. Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey. 
shal of net, a marshal, D. maarschalk, 3. To act as a marshal to; lead as harbinger 
a marshal; ef. Sw. marskalk = Dan. marskal, oy guide: usher 3 
a marshal, < LG. or G.), lit. ‘horse-servant,? < oe a : hall st me the way that I was goin 
bet AS. re; a horse, F sce (= Goth. ogee ‘Bhat, Macbeth, K L 42. 
catis), a servant: see marel and shalk.) 1. An Our conquering swords shall marahal us the wa; 
officer charged with the duty of regulating pro- 2 E Marlowe, Tamburlaine, I., iii. 3. 
cessions and ceremonies, deciding on points of They marshalled him to the castle-hall, 
precedence, and maintaining order: applied Where the guests stood all aside. : 
generally to such officers throughout the middle Scott, Marmion, i 12. 
ages and in more recent times, usually with 4. In ker., to dispose (as more than one distinet 
some explanatory term: as, marshal of the pal- coat of arms upon a shield) so as to form a sin- 
ace; marshal of the lists. The functions of theking's gle composition; group, as two or more distinct 
groom or farrier in various European countries were ex- shields, so astoforma single composition; also, 
tended till the royal marshal became one of the highest 
military and civil officers; and the title of marshal was 
applied, with qualifications, to a large number of officers 
having similar duties. In England the king’s marshal 
(along with the royal constable till the time of Hem 
VIIL, and afterward alone) had charge of the ordering 
of arms, and of all matters of chivalry and knighthood, 
etc.; and he is still represented by the hereditary earl 
marshal (which see, under earl). 
A semely man oure hoste was withalle, 
For to han been a marshal in an halle. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., L 752. 
moomo of a connynge yschere or marshalle with-owt 
able 
Must know alle estates of the church goodly & greable, 
pag ne ecolo estates ae tee ae Honi Marshaling.— Escutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will. to associate (such accessories as the helm, man- 
Shak., M. N. D., fi.2.120. tling, crest, ete., and knightly and other insig- 
Unask'd the royal grant; no marshal by, nia) with a shield of arms, thus again forming 
As knightly rites Re aC eiT ios. a Single heraldic composition.—5. To arrange 
= : ta k iL the (the cars of a freight-train) in proper station 
2. A military officer of high rank, usually the order. Car-Builder’s Dict. [Eng.)—To marshal 
highest under the chief of the state or the min- assets or securities, to arrange the order of liability of 
ister of war. In many countries the title is commonly or charge upon several parcels of property or several funds 
modified by some other term: thus, in England, it has the to which a claimant has a right to resort for payment of 
form field-marshal; in Germany, feldmarschall;inFrance, his demand. For example: A and B have a claim upon 
maréchal de France. two fanas e hi a dam pen one q them a ees TEE 
si t. ga i can be compelle satisfy themselves out of the fund to 
3. In the United States, poe meor AREE wa which C has not access, before resorting tothe other, which 
by the President, by and with the advice a constitutes the only source of payment for him. 
consent of the Senate, in each judicial district, marshal}, a. A common old spelling of mar- _ 
as the executive or administrative officer (cor- tal as confused with marshall. 2 
responding to the sheriff of a county) for the marshalcy (mir’shal-si), n. [Formerly also z 
United States Supreme Court, and for the circuit “marshalcie, marshalsie, < ME. marshalcie, < OF. 
and Grigi cois within n Site e mareschaleie, marshalship,< mareschal, marshal ; 
also marshals for the consular Š Ser S 
Siam and Turkey. Gaited states marshals were former, SSe marshall and-cy.] The office, rank, or posi- i 


charged with the duty of taking the national census in tion of a marshal. 
their districts; the officers who take the State census in Thin office forego of the marechaleie. 
certain States are called marshals or census marshals. 


> bes 2 Rob. of Brunne, p. 292, 
4. An officer of any private society appointed marshaler, marshaller (miir’shal-tr), n. One = 
to regulate its ceremonies and execute its or- ~ho Vala se dioos tidus Ac 

ders.— 5. In some universities, as in Cam- disp 


den was the great refiner of English andthe 
pea of words. cae 


Trapp, Pref. to Trans. of Eneid. (Latham.) 
marshalman (miir’shal-man), n.; pl. mar 
men (men). A marshal. (Race EET: 
Marshalman. Stand back, keep a A 
5 Tennyson, Que 
he marshalsea (miir’shal-sé), n. 
ly see, formerly sea: see see3.] In En 
The seat or court of the 
household. (b) [eap.] . 
Mondon, under the juris 
of the royal househo 
It = rs 
miS rallicell Marshalot {oP nek Et 

formerl: i 7. y u 

the King’ 


the Queen's prison.: à 
fousehold Same as 


ht). rs 
tioned, forming 
the long ba 
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Marsilea 
marshalship 3640 Pee anaes 
> ; F a Aly lond called Holdernesse. marsh-wre miirsh’ren), n. One 
Se pare of kang i aantel also, the term of aerator, Summoner’s Tale, 1.2. (Harl. MS.) different wrens which breed exeling Seving 
office of n marshal. [< ME. marshes. Two are common in the Unit Slvely | 


-mallow (miirsh’mal’o), n. nite State, Mo 


3 ip, a marsh 5 HIG : mi S bille 
onei a hea” ane soa ea nearsheleip, a *mershmalwe, < AS. mersemealwe C See nie fs found In sultable heats wage ae 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1, Order of Coronation, 7. -mealuwe), < Merse, marsh, + mealwe, mallow. most of North America, It is scarcely Es throni | 


FA TS OTI ` > 5i Bhe 
marshbankert (miirsh’bang’kér), n. An ob-` 1. A shrubby herb, Althwa officinalis, growing m above brown wn Ee aral patch of black trees att 
solete form of mossbunker. x marshy places, especially maritimo, in the tem- uite Os yite shaded ome sides, flanks a wit 
ir 7 y i a ric sum, a i ack ars Piast) 
marsh-beetle (miirsh’ be tl), n. [< marsh + perate regions of the Old W pat ae me Ae little bird is noted for its great elaine groct 
bectlel.] The cattail or reedmace, Typha lati- coast of New England and New York. 1 he flow- hole in the side, affixed to the reeds and a a3? at i 
Jolia. Also marish-beetle, marsh-pestle. ering stalks are two or three feet high, the leav es br gally > rank het 
} (mii , 4 s ovate, the moderate-sized flowers pale rose-color, chiefly 
marsh-bellflower (mirs a bel ‘flou-ér), au A ina terminal spike, but some peduncled in the upper axils. 
plant, Campanula aparinoides, growing in bogs The mucilaginous root is used as a demulcent; it ae 
and wet meadows of North America. roe Mamas of poon case EE mop 
i ärsh’blak” bè. n. been locally applied to other pla as J vestris. 
marsh-blackbird (mirah bak berd), ah See Lapa athein, and cut in preceding column. | 
American blackbird of the subfamily Agelena, o, A paste or confection made from the root of 
and especially of the genus Ageleus, of which this plant. [In this senso usually written 


x i ies, chi inhabiting 
there are several species, chiefly inhabiting marshmallow.) 


marshes. See cut under dgelevine. i ETEA i gold A 
SSAP Ted = ysh-marigold (miirsh’mar’i-gold), n. 
me ates (miirsh’bung’kér), n. Same as Sl e aoe eee SHE ‘Catia pats ins , in the 
z a A United States also called cowslip. See Canna 
, tark 
marsh-buttercup (mirsh’but7’ér-kup), n. A oan 


5 i illarsi ; entian fam- F 
Ht MOLARE EEL SiLOt theg = The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 


; y. ennyson, May Queen. 
marsh-cin neri (märsh’singk’foil), n. Same PoE ee ea te PAG, > & 
as marsh-fivefinger. marsh-miasma (miirsh‘mi-az mii), QA Miasma 
marsh-cress (miirsh’kres), n. A plant, Nastur- from marshes or boggy spots; tho infectious ; 
tium palustre. Also called marsh-watercress. vapors which arise from certain marshes and eh ute a 
marsh-diver (miirsh’di’vér), n. Some marsh- marshy soils, and produce intermittent and re- a Diari arus palustris), 
age of the marshes it colonizes. It lays from 6 to 10¢ 


bird, perhaps the bittern. mittent fevers. z z 
5 : S ä 7 Ne 9 s marking- of chocolate-brown color, but many of the nes Bes 

Shall Marsh-divers, rather, maid, Pri es eas nut (mirsh’nut), n. Same as marking have eggs in them, being apparently built and Ween ae 
croak thee sister. Tennyson, Princess, iv. NUL. Ap ere males alone. A variety of this species found in Calif” 
marsh-elder (miirsh’el’dér), n. 1. See elder. marsh-parsley (miirsh’pirs li), n. 1. A plant, is known as the tulé wren. The short-billed marsh-wie 
—2. The wild guelder-rose, Viburnum Opu- Apium graveolens, varieties of which form the C. stellaris, is quitedifferent, being almost entirely strenkel 


: aN -, ifer- above with black and white, besides the distinction ; 
lus. cultivated cclery.—2. A European puaeler pliedinthename, It nests differently, lays white egge i 


marsh-fern (miirsh’férn), n. One of the shield- Ous plant, Peucedanum (Selinum) palustre. Its Jess abundant, and is chiefly observed in the United State 


ily. [Australia 


ferns, Aspidium Thelypteris. root has been used as an antispasmodic. _ east of the Mississippi, Other kinds of marsh-wren 

arsh Teer ( mirsh’t3"ver), m. Same asinter- Marsh-peep (mirsh’pép), 2. The least stint or mostly like the short. billed, inhanit Mexico, Central an 
) 1 Si 5 5 Rae pe 7 T America, and the West Indies, but none of this 

mittent fever (which see, under fever). Wilson’s sandpiper, Tringa (Actodromas) minu- Pus are found in the Old World. of Musee 


marsh-fish (mirsh’fish), n. The mudfish, Amia tilla, the smallest and one of the most abun- ae Sho ae ME. mersh ae 
a : dant of its tribe in North America. MC marsh eal | Y Parleking of neuen 
marsh-fivefinger (mirsh’fiv’fing-gér), n. See marsh-pennywort (mirsh’pen*i-wert), n. A marsh; swampy; fenny. ` 

Jivefinger, 1, and Potentilla. creeping umbelliferous plant of Europe, Hy- No natural cause she found, from brooks or bogs 
marsh-flower (märsh'flou“ėr), n. See Limnan- drocotyle vulgaris. It is also called white-rot. Or marshy lowlands, to produce the fogs. i: 
themum. See flukewort, and cut under Hydrocotyle. Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i 
marsh-gas (miirsh’gas), x. Light carbureted marsh-pestle (miirsh’pes‘l),n. Same as marsh- 2, Produced in or peculiar to marshes. 
hydrogen. See fire-damp. beetle. SEs. oF Feed 
marsh-goose (miirsh’gés),n. 1. The graylag. marsh-plover (mirsh’pluv“ér), n. The pecto- With delicates of leaves and marshy weed. 
—2. Hutchins’s goose, Bernicla hutchinsi. ral sandpiper, Actodromas maculata : a gunners’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iii. 277. (Latham. 


[North Carolina.] misnomer. [Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts. ] In snipes the colours are modified so as to be equally in 
se n. The common armony with the prevalent forms and colours of marshy 


marsh-grass (mirsh’gras), n 1. Any grass Marsh-pullet (miarsh’pul’et ; A n hy 
that cs x Sees Soal any American gallinule, Gallinula galeata. See cut Vesctation. === A. R. Wallace, Nat, Select., p. t 
rass of the genus Spartina, or cord-grass; also, Under gallinule. [Washihgton, D. C.] Marsian (mir’si-an), a. [< Marsi (see Marsie) 
š tichlis maritima. [U.5.] marsh-quail (mirsh’kwal), n. The meadow- + -an.] Same as Marsic. 
marsh-harrier (miirsh’har‘i-ér), n. A harrier lark, Sturnella magna. [Local, New Eng.] The ruins of the old Marsian city of Alba. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 21 


of the genus Circus, especially C. eruginosus: Marsh-ringlet (mirsh’ring‘let), n. A kind of z p 
so called from their fondness for hunting for butterfly, Cenonympha davus. Marsic (mir’sik), e. [< L. Marsicus, < Marsi (set 
- frogs in marshy places. See harrier?, 2. _ Marsh-robin (mirsh’rob’in), n. Thechewink def.).] Of or pertaining to the Marsi, a Sabine 
marsh-hawk (mirsh’hak), n. The common or towhee-bunting, Pipilo erythrophthalmus: so people of ancient Italy, living in the Apennines 
American marsh-harrier, Circus hudsonius, the called from its haunts, and the reddish coloron around Lake Fucinus: as, the Marsic or Social 
only member of the Circine found in North the sides of the breast. [Local, U. S.] War (a contest against Rome, 90-88 B. O., of 
America: so called from frequenting marshes Marsh-rosemary (mirsh’r6z’ma-ri), n. 1. A _confederated tribes under the lead of the Marsi). 
and wet meadows in search of its prey, which Plant, Statice Limoniwm, the root of which is a Marsilea (mär-sil’ē-ä),n. [NL.(Linneus, 1767); 
consists chiefly of frogs and other reptiles. Strong astringent, and is sometimes used in named after Aloysius Marsili, an early Italian 
The adult male is mostly bluish above and white below; medicine. [U.S.]—2. An occasional nameof naturalist.] A genusof aquatic or subaquatit 
the female and the young of both sexes are dark-brown the wild rosemary. See Ledum. > i 


low ofa lights ane remo upper tai SA a marsh-samphire (mirsh’sam/fir), n. A leaf- 

der Circine. less, much-branched, jointed, succulent plant, 
Salicornia herbacea, found on muddy or moist 
ent birds of the family Rallide. (a) The sandy shores in both hemispheres. It is eaten 
us elegans: more fully called fresh-water by cattle, and makes a good pickle. See glass- 


pper-rail, Rallus crepitans or longi- wort and Salicornia. 
d salt-water ae AIS ia Aa al Mmarsh-shrew (mirsh’shr3), n. An aquatic 
all gi 


leata. See cut un- Shrew of North America, Neosorex palustris, and 
d)The American coot, Fulica other species of the same genus. The technical 
The European gallinule,Gal- characters are similar to those of the water-shrew of Eu- 
eo rope, fodiens. They inhabit thenorthern United 
States and British America, ranging further south in alpine 
regions. See Neosorex. a 
marsh-snipe (marsh’snip), n. The common 
American snipe; the meadow-snipe. [Mary- 
lana, U. §.] 
marsh-tackey (marsh’tak’i),m, A small horse 
eculiar to the coast-line of the southern United 
Bte aswamp-pony. Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 
Led (märsh’tē ), ™. See Ledum. a Marsiiea quadrifolia. pen 
h-tern (märsh térn), n. The gull-billed a, the sporocarp or conceptacle; 4, a sporocarp with valves a 5 
y allow, Gelochelidon nilotica or an- and emitting the mucilaginous cord, which bears the $0 a i 
ope, Asia, and America. See cut cryptogamous plants, typical of the order Ma") 
> _ sileaceæ. They have wide-creeping rootstocks, and 
uced singly or in tufts from nodes of the ro 
each consisting of a petiole and four sessile, eau 
eltoid-cuneate or oblanceolate leaflets with 
veins. The conceptacles or spore’ mut 
ed and two-valyed, and emit am 
hich are borne numerous oblong 
ontaining numerous m] 


Yorin Ami 


rsh-hen (miirsh’ hen), n. One of several 


Marsileaceze 


irsileaceæ (miir-sil-¢-4’s5-3), n, pl. [NL. 

Mae Candolle, 1830), < Marsilea + ae 
An order of leptosporangiate heterosporous 
fern-like plants, in which the fructification 
consists of sporocarps cither borne on pedun- 
cles which rise from the rootstock near the leaf- 
stalk or consolidated with it, and contains both 
macrospores and microspores. 

Marsiliew (miir-si-li’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Baker, 
1887), < Marsilea + -iew. ] With some systema- 
tists, a suborder of plants of the order Rhizo- 
carpee, or heterosporous Filicinew: virtually the 
same as the order Marsileacea. 

Marsilly carriage. A naval gun-carriage, in 
use with smooth-bore guns, having no front 
trucks, the front transom resting directly on 
the deck of the ship. _ 

marsipobranch (miir’si-po-brangk), a. and n. 
[See Marsipobranchii.] İ. a. Having pursed 
gills; pertaining to the Marsipobranchii, or 
having their characters. 

` JI, n. A vertebrate of the class Marsipo- 
branchii; a myzont or myxine fish. 

Marsipobranchiata (miir’si-pd-brang-ki-a’ti), 
n. pl. [NL.] Same as Marsipobranchii. 

marsipobranchiate (miir’si-po-brang’ki-at), a. 
andn. [As Marsipobranchii + -atel.] Same 


as marsipobranch, — i 
Marsipobranchii (miir’si-po-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 
(NL., < Gr. uapouroc or yápovzoç, apouch, bag (see 
marsupium), + Bpdayxea, gills.] 


A group of ver- 
tebrates, vari- 
ously denomi- 
nated by natu- 
ralists. In all 
systems of classifi- 
cation it consists 


Skeleton of Head and Pouch-like Gills of 
Lamprey (Petromyzon), a marsipobranch. 
au, auditory capsule; 4, cartilaginous 
branchial “‘ basket,” depending from verte- 
bral column, with seven complete descend- 
ing branchial arches united by transverse 
bands between which are the gill-openings, 
and covering the heart at the part where the 
letter 6 is placed; e, ethmovomerine carti- 
lage; 4, rudimentof hyoid; 7, neural arches 
; Ż P, palatoquadrate (or ptery- 

arch, the hinder pier of which 
a suspensorium, though there is no 


lower jaw. 


of those Vertebra- 
ta which have the 
skull imperfectly 
developed, the no- 
tochord not con- 
tinued beyond the 
pituitary body, the 
brain distinctly 
differentiated, the 
heart well devel- 
oped, withan auri- 
cle anda ventricle, 


the gills forming 
fixed sacs within branchial apertures on each side, six or 
more in number, the lower jaw defective, and the mouth 
round like a sucker, whence the alternative name Cyclo- 
stomi. In the earlier systems the Marsipobranchii were 
regarded as an order or a subclass of fishes; they are now 
designated as a class of Vertebrata, and divided into two 
primary groups, Hyperoartia and Hyperotreta, the former 
comprising the lampreys, the latter the hags. Both are 
known as myzonts. Marsipobranchti is a synonym of Cy- 
clostomé and Cyclostomata, 2. See cut under lamprey. 
Marsoon (mir-sén’), n. [Corruption of F. mar- 
souin, OF. marsouin, < OHG. meriswin, MHG. 
merswin, G. meerschwein = MLG. merswin = Sw. 
Dan. marsvin, lit. ‘sea-hog’: see mereswine.] 
The white whale, Delphinapterus or Beluga leu- 
cas. See cut under Delphinap- 
terus. [Local, Canada. ] 
marsupla, n. Plural of mar- 
supiun. 
marsupial (miir-su‘pi-al), a. 
andn. [< NL. marsupialis, < 
- marsupium, a pouch: see 
marsupium.] I, a. 1. Having 
the character of a bag, pouch, 
or mMarsupium; marsupiate.— 


2. Of or pertaining to a mar- 
Suplum: as, marsupial bones. 
— 83. Provided with a marsu- 


Pelvis of Echidna, 
front view, showing 
mt, marsupial bones ; 
il, ilium; 7, pubis; 
s, Sacrum. 
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the young: the marsupials or pouched animals. 
here being no developed placenta, the period of gesta- 
tton is very brief, and the young are born extremely small 

imperfect, and quite helpless. In this state they are im- 
mediately transferred to the pouch on the belly of the 
mother, where are the teats, to which the little creatures 
Raer firmly for a while, completing their development 
by sucking milk, As they grow larger and stronger, they 


are able to let go and take hold of the teat ` 
after leaving the pouch wvtilerelee tira 


they may fora whi í 24 (märt), n. 
or be carried about aeaa aa Day for a while retreat to it, Mart? ( ), 


iere on the mother’s body. 

cut under marinose.) The uterus is double, Pa Ne 
gina also fs more or less completely divided into two 
Separate passages (whence the name Dyidelphia); the sero- 
tum of the male is abdominal in position, and pendu- 
lous, in front of the penis. The corpus callosum is ru- 
dimentary, but the cerebral hemispheres are connected 
Liege anterior commissure. The angle 
mandible is normally inflected. S a 
range of adaptive modifi 7 se es er 
of the marsupials, the order in itself including represen- 
tatives or analogues of nearly all the other orders of mam- 
mals, as the carnivorous, the insectivorous, the herbivo- 
Tous, etc. At the present time the marsupials are emi- 
nently characteristic of the Australian region, only the 
Didelphyidæ or opossums being found in America: but 
in former epochs the distribution of the marsupials was 
general, and some of the oldest known mammalian fossils 
of Mesozoic age are supposed to belong to this order, It 
has been variously subdivided. Owen in 1839 divided it 
into five tribes, Sarcophaga, Entomaphaga, Carpophaga, 
Poéphaga, and Rhizophaga. A main division, based on the 
dentition, is into Diprotodon 


1872 Gill made the four suborders Rhiz haga, Syndactyli, 
Dasyuromorpha, and Didelphimo A E 
Phascolomyide, Macropodide, Tarsipedide, Phalangisti- 
de, Phascolarctide, Peramelide, Daxyuride, Myrmecobi- 
ide, and Didelphyide, for the living forms, and four fossil 
families, Di iprotodontide, Thiylacoleontide, Plagiaulacide, 
and Dromatheriide. Also called Marsupiata. 

marsupialian (miir-si-pi-ad’li-an), a. and n. [< 
marsupial + -ian.] Same as marsupial. 

marsupian (mär-sŭ'pi-an), a. and n. Same as 
marsupial. 

Marsupiata (miir-st-pi-a’ ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of marsupiatus, pouched: see marsupiate.] 
Same as Marsupialia. : 


marsupiate (miir-su’pi-dt), a. and n. KNE. 


marsupiatus, pouched, < L. marsupium, a pouch: martelt (miir’tel), v. t. or i. 


sce marsupium.] Same as marsupial. 
marsupiated (mär-sū'pi-ā-ted), a. [< marsu- 
piate + -ed?.] Same as marsupial. 
marsupium (mir-si’pi-um), n.; pl. marsupia 
Cä). [L., also marsuppium, < Gr. papsirov, also 
written papoirTov, uapoirov, wapobrecov, dim. of 
Hapotxoc, wapcinroc, uápcvzoç, a pouch, bag.] 


In Rom. antiq., a purse of the kind usually borne Martel-de-fer (miir’tel-dé-fer), n. A weapon 


in the hand of Mereury, and indicating his char- 
acter as god of gain.—2. In med., a sack or 
bag in which any part of the body is fomented. 
— 8. In zoöl., a purse- or pouch-like receptacle 
for the eggs or young, more external than any 
of the proper organs of gestation; a brood- 
pouch of any kind. (@) In mammal., the duplica- 
tion of the skin of the abdomen of Marsupialia, forming a 
pouch in which the mammary glands open, and into which 
the imperfectly developed young are transferred at birth, 
to be nourished until they are able to move about. (b) 
In ornith. : (1) A temporary fold of the skin of the belly of 
a penguin, in which the egg may be contained for a time. 
*(2) The pecten or bourse, a vascular erectile organ in the 
eye of a bird, formed of pectinated folds of the choroid 
coat lying in the vitreous humor, and extending a variable 
distance toward or to the crystalline lens: supposed by 
some to effect or assist in the accommodation of the eye. 
(c) Inichth.: (1) A receptacle in which the pipe-fishes and 
sea-horses carry their young: it is developed in the male. 
(2) The pouch-like arrangement of the gills of a marsipo- 
branchiate fish, as a hag or lamprey. (d) In Crustacea, a 
receptacle for the eggs, formed by the bases of some of 
the legs of certain crustaceans, as the opossum-shrimps 
or Myside. : 
4. In anat., the alar ligaments (which see, 
under alar). 


cation in the structural details Mart? (märt), ne 


tia and Polyprotodontia, In Taart*t (märt), n. 


Are much condemned to have an itehing palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold a 
To undeservers. Shak., J, Ca, iv. 8. 11. a 
Never was man so palpably abused : 
My son s0 basely marted, and myself 
Am made the subject of your mirth and scorn, 
~ B. Jonzon, Case is Altered, iv, 5. 


[ME. Mart, < OF. Mart, <1. 


Mars (Mart-), Mars: see Mars.) 1. Same as - 
Mars,1. Chaucer; Spenser. 


War; warfare; battle; contest. 


Hence— 2. [L e] 
[Rare.] 


My father (on whose face he durst not look 
In equal mart), by his fraud circumvented, 
Became his captive. 


Massinger, Bashful Lover, ii. 7. (Latham. 
[Abbr. of Martinmas.) 1. 
[eap.] Martinmas. 
And their workes, let him reade Buxdorsius and his 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, printed this last Mart. 
Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 177. 
2. A cow or ox fattened to be killed (usually 
about Martinmas) and salted or smoked for 
winter provision. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock, in Novernber, 
which was salted up for winter use. Scott, Monastery, i. 


[A corrupt form of marque, 
markl: see marque.) Same as marque.—Let- 


ters of mart, scripts of mart. See letter of marque, 
under marque. 


martagon (miir’ta-gon), n. [< F. Sp. marta- 


gon = It. martagone (NL. Martagon).) The 
Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium Martagon. The bulbs 
are said to be eaten by the Cossacks. 


martel (miir’tel),n. [OF. and F. martel = Sp. 


martillo = Pg. It. martello, a hammer, < L. mar- 
tulus, marculus, dim. of marcus, a hammer.] A 


hammer as a weapon for striking; a war-ham- 
mer. 


Formidable martels were in yogue during the bronze 
period. Jour. of the Arched. Assoe. 


{<_F. marteler (= 
Pr. martellar = Sp. martillar = Pg. martellar = 
It. martellare), < martel, a hammer: see martel, 
n.) To hammer; strike, 


Her dreadfull weapon she to him addrest, 
Which on his helmet martelled so hard, 
That made him low incline his lofty crest. 


Spenser, F. Q., IIL vil 42. 


used in Europe during the middle ages, espe- 
cially during the fif- r 

teenth century. (a) 
A long-handled weapon 
used by foot-soldiers, 
especially in the defense 
of fortified walls and in 
action against mount- 
ed men-at-arms. The 
plommé was a common 
form of it. (b) A short- 
handled weapon, used 
with only one hand by 
mounted men. It was 
common to furnish it 
with one blunt or den- 
tated face ane ee a 
sh: point or on 
en, posite side of the 
handle, butin some cases 
both sides were pointed. 
The short-handled ham- 
mers were frequently 
made of metal through- 
out. Also called horse- 
man's hammer. 


Martels-de-fer. 
x. Horseman's hammer of about the 


time of Edward IV. 2. Martei-de- 
fer, time of Henry VIII, 3. Martel- 

de-fer, time of Edward VI. ee 
marteline (miir’te- dyfer vith handgun, time of Queen 


lin), n. [F., dim. of et 


martel: see martel, n.| A small hammer or 
mallet used by sculptors and marble-workers. 
It is pointed at one end and square or diamond- 
shaped at the other. E. H. Knight. z 


pium; specifically, pertaining 


to the Marsupialia, or having their characters. 
~ Marsupial 


A T bones, epipubic bones, scleroskeletal os- 
f sifications developed in the tendon 
i of the external oblique muscle of the 


mart! (märt), n. [Contr. of market, prob. due 
to the D. form markt: see market.] 1. A place 
of sale or traffic; seat of trade; market. 
If any born at Ephesus be seen 


si marteline-chisel (miir’ te-lin -chiz 
At any Syracusian marts and fairi, 3 Er 
abdomen of implacental mammals, `.. he dies. Shak., C. of Ei. 1.18. form of sculptors’ chisel with 
and articulated with the pubic bones: 


a serrate 
martellato (miir-tel-li’to). [I Y 


Seca i h é 
Certaine it is, Rome thereby becomes a rich Mart, where lare,strike: see martel,v.| 


the marchants of the Earth resort from all places of the 
Earth to buy heauen. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 127. 


2;. Trade; traffic; purchase and sale; market. 


Christ could not suffer that the temple should serve for 
a place of mart. Hooker, es. Polity, 


y, V. 12. 
It standeth vpon a mighty river, and is a kinde of porte 


Supposed by some to be related to the 
Support of the pouch, and known to 
have an office in relation to the mus- 
cle which acts upon the mammary 
glands.—Marsupial capsule. See 
Serle Marsupial rog. See 


_ II. 2. Amember of the order 


arsupialia; any implacen- towne, hauing a great marte ba oR aie 
tn didelphian mammal. Also. nae a : eo 
narsumi 5 i lerc ed oa 
TOUS marsupi i Fee showing A7. marsupial And venture madly on a eee a, Reet 
Marsupialia —(miir-si-pi-a’. Pome bome upon F. - rfl, n. tr. of mart 
ii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of khim; 0, obturator mart! (märt), v. [K mart Aor cont. of marten 
marsupialis: see marsupial.) VETY dace market, v.] I. intrans. To traffic; deal. 


several lumbar verte- 
bree. 


order of the class Mam- 


malia, coextensive with the A BACY Sane 
Subclass Didelphia, containing implacental AD na noma 
mammals usually provided with a marsupium — II, trans. To mal 
oX pouch for the reception and nourishment of buy and sell; deal 


CC-0. In Public 
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ing), of Teut, origin: OHG. marder, MHG. mar- 
der, mader, Q. marder = D., marter (with forma- 
tive -r), = OHG. mart = AS. mearth = Icel. 
mördhr = Sw. mård = Dan. maar, a marten; 
no Goth. form recorded.] 1. A digitigrade car- 
nivorous quadruped of the family Mustelida, 
subfamily Musteline, and genus Mustela or Mar- 
tes, of which there are several species, all in- 


habiting the northern hemisphere. The name 
was originally given to the common pine-marten, Mustela 
martes or Martes abietum, of the northerly parts of Europe. 
This animal is about 18 inches long, with a full bushy tail 
12 inches long, and thus rather larger than a house-cat, 
but standing much lower, on account of the shortness of 
the legs. The fur, consisting of three kinds of hairs, is 
full and soft, and of an extremely variable shade of brown; 
usually paler on the head and under parts. A closely re- 
lated species is the stone- or beech-marten, Mustela foina, 
of Great Britain and many other parts of Europe; itis, on 
the average, smaller in size, with a whitish throat and infe- 
rior pelage. The American pine-marten, M. americana, 
is similar, but specifically distinct; it inhabits the north- 


ustice. 
Bacon, Holy War. 
as well as martial, were pub- 
Howell, Letters, ii. 58. 
is to forbear. 
Pope, Wiad, vii. 352. 


They proceeded in a kind of martial j 


The Laws themselves, civil 
lished and executed in Latin. 
Now martial law commands \ 


4. [cap.] Pertaining to or resembling the planet 


Mars. ‘ 

The natures of the fixed stars are . . - esteemed martial 
or jovial according to the colors whereby they answer 
these planets. Sir T. Browne, Vulg.cErr., Vi. 14. 


We can actually see his 
during the Martial winter and melt away at the appro: 
of the Martial summer. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 
5t. In old chem., having the properties of iron. 
Why should the Chalybes or Bilboa boast. 
Their harden’d iron, when our mines produce | a 
As perfect martial ore? J. Philips, Cider, i. 
Ethiops martialt. See athiops.—Martial law, law 
DOSA by the military power; that military rule or au- 
thority which exists in time of war, andis conferred by the 
laws of war, in relation to persons and things under and 
within thescopeof active military operations,and which ex- 
tinguishes or suspends, for the time being, civil rights and 
the remedies founded upon them, so far as this may be 
necessary in order to the full accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of the war. Theperson who exercises martial law is, 
however, liable in an action for any abuse of the authority 
thus conferred. It is the application of military govern- 
ment— the government of force — to persons and property 
within its scope, according to the laws and usages of war, 
to the exclusion of municipal government in all respects 
where the latter would impair the efliciency of military law 
ormilitaryaction. Benét. See military law, under military. 
— Martial music, music for military purposes, or of a 
: similar kind; music characterized by spirit, impetuosity, 
E = heavy duple rhythm, sonority, and brilliance.— Martial 
American Sable or Pine-marten (Mustela americana). saltst, an old name of salts of iron. =Syn. 2 and 3. Mar- 
z 4 fod à tial, Warlike, Military. The opposite of martial is civil, of 
ay Unita Sepma tho whole of Butan Amene and qwarlike is peaceful, of military is civil or naval. anes 
is comm: calle e American sable. The Siberian or applies most to the spirit or ingrained habits, as the war- 
true sable is M. zibellina, of blackish color and with an ex- pplies most to the spirit or ingrained 1 
tremely rich and valuable fur. The pekan, fisher, or Pen- 
nant’s marten, Mustela pennanti, much larger than any of 
the foregoing and of a blackish color, is a very distinct 
species peculiar to northerly North America. See sable, 
and cut under jisher, 2. 
Those that, in Norway and in Finland, chase 
The soft-skind Martens, for their precious cace. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 


2. A carnivorous marsupial of the genus Phas- 
cogale, as the spotted marten of Australia. 
[Australia. ] 
marten}, n: An obsolete spelling of martin?. 
aa" martert, n. An obsolete form of martent. 

: marternt, martrin}, n. [Early mod. E. also 
martron; < ME. martrin, also marteron, martern, 
martron, OF. marterine, martrine, the fur of the 
marten, fem. of marterin, martrin, of the mar- 
ten, < martre, the marten: see martenl.] 1. 

x The fur of the marten. 

A Ne martryn, ne sabil, y trowe, in god fay, 


Was none founden in hire garnement. : 
Lydgate. (Halliwell, under martern.) 


2. A marten. 3 

e Lyserne, the Beauer, the Sable, the Martron, the 
pick and dunne fox. Hakluyt's Voyages, 479. 
Martes (mir’tez), n. [NL., <L. martes, a mar- 
ten: see marten!.] The specific name of the 
common pine-marten, used as a generic desig- 
nation of the martens: same as Mustela. Cu- 

_ vier, 1797. 
_ martext (mir’tekst), n. [< marl, v., + obj. 
text.] A perverter of texts; a blundering or 
orant preacher: used as a proper name by 

spere. 
e been with Sir Oliver Martezt, the vicar of the 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 43. 


) n. The burbot. [Hudsons 


[DMars’s] polar snows Sorunun 
n 


like war or naturally goes with war: as, warlike prepara- 
tions; warlike rumors. Martial applies to that which is 
connected with war in a general way, or with war as active, 
and especially as appealing to the eye or the ear: as, mar- 
tialmusic, din, pomp, appearance, array. Military applies 
more closely to things connected with the actual putting 
of soldiers into service: thus, a court martial is composed 
of military officers, and may therefore be called a military 
court; it applies martial law ; its members appear in full 
military dress. 
II.ț n. A soldier, or military man. 
The Queen of martials 
And Mars himself conducted them. 
Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 469. 
Others strive 
Like sturdy Martials far away to drive 


The drowsy Droanes that harbour in the hive. 
Fuller, David's Sinne, st. 36. (Davies.) 


martialism (mir’shal-izm), n. [< martial + 
-ism.] The character of being martial; war- 
like spirit or propensity; military character. 

Such a young Alexander for affecting martialism and 
chivalrie ; such a young Josiah for religion and piety. 
Creation of the Prince of Wales, D. 2, 1610. (atham.) 
He [Skobelefi] had got about him arugged, motley crowd 
of stanch fighting men, of whose martialism he had had 
experience in his Asiatic warfare. 


martialist (mir’shal-ist), n. [= It. martialista 
(Florio) 3 as martial + -ist.] A warrior or sol- 
dier; a military man. 
_The exquisite portraiture of a perfect martialist, con- 
sisting in three principall pointes: wisedome to governe, 


fortitude to perfourme, liberalitie to incourage. 
Greene, Euphues to Philantus (1587). 


One Cosroes, of the enemies’ part, held up his finger 
to me, which is as much with us martialists as “I will 
fight with you.” Beau. and Fl., King and No King, ii. 1. 


martialize (mir‘shal-z), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
martialized, ppr. martializing. [< martial + 


andn. [=F.martial= -ize.] To render martial o lik i 
iale, < L. martialis, Dict. E 
var, < Mars, the god martially (miir’shal-i), adv. In a martial man- 


] Pertaining ner. 
martial-man}, x. A martialist; a soldier. 
Martial-men were never more plentiful than in thi 
King’s [Edward IIT.’s] Reign. Baken Ghrontcles T 133, 
~ martialness (miir’shal-nes), n. The quality of 
_being martial or warlike. 4 E RR 
“ Martian (mär'shan), a. [< ME. Marcian, < L. 
artiamus (as a personal name), < Martius, of 


contended. 


E 


martin? (miir’tin), 7. 


like tribes of the north, but it also applies to that which is- 


martinet! (mir’ti-net), n. 


Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 29. 


martinet% (miir’ti-net), n. 


martinet?} (mir’ti-net), n. 


martinet4 (miir-tinet’), n. [Said to bes? oy i 


_ in church’discipline and ceremony. 
martinetism (miix-ti-net’izm), n. 


martinetism 
La } [$ Martin, < P, u 
a man’s name (chiefly with ref. to St M 
used in various applications, esp., in P ti 
eral names of birds, as martin-péchen ( 
martin pescador), a kingfisher, oiseau de a ‘ 


k f ; á ad p, 
tin, the ringtail; < ML. Martinus, aman) n 


<L. Mars (Mart-), Mars: see Mars.] 8 nama 


swallow of the family HMirundinidæ; 9 + 


net; a martlet. The name has no specifie mean; E 
is commonly used with a qualifying term TES, ang 
martin (or house-swallow), Hirundo or Chelido tie Olke 
Europe, is one of the best-known, so named ba ica of 
nests under the caves of houses. (See Chelig Cause it 
sand-martin, Cottle or Clivicola riparia, common told e 

De, 


Sai 


erae 
y 
>A 


i 


House-martin (Chetidon urbica). 


Asia, and America, is oftener known as the bank-sw 
(See Cotile, and cut under bank-swallow.) Pume 
are the several American species of the genus Pro RE 
one of which, P. subis or purpurea, is an abundant and 
familiar bird of the United States; it is one of the lar a 
of the swallow family, and the adult male is entirely E 
glossy blue-black color. (See cut under Progne.) A few 
birds not of this family are sometimes called martins, a 
the king-bird or tyrant flycatcher of North America Ty. 
rannus carolinensis, popularly known as the bee nara 
(See cut under king-bird.) Kingfishers are sometimes 
called by their French name, martin-pêcheur. Also called 
martinet. 
2+. An ape. Encyc. Dict. 

Who knoweth not that apes men martins call? 

A Whip for an Ape, or Martin Displaced (1589). 

3. See the quotation. [Slang.] 

And in this practice [disguising themselves] all their 
villany consists : for I have heard and partly know a high- 
way lawyer rob a man in the morning, and hath dined with 
the martin or honest man so robbed the same day at an 
Inne being not descried, nor yet once mistrusted or sus- 
pected for the robbery. Rowlands, Hist. Rogues. 
4. A tool for grinding or polishing stone. Itcon- 
sists of a brass plate faced with a flat stone. An opening 
is pierced through the plate and stone to permit sand to 
pass through and come between the martin and the stone 
which is being ground.— Black martin, Cypselus apus, the 
common black swift of Europe. See cut under swift. 

[< F. martinet (= 
Sp. Pg. martinete; ML. martineta), a martin, 
swift, dim. of martin, used in names of birds: 
see martin2. Hence martlet!.] Inornith., same 
as martin?, 1. i 

Those birds which have but short feet, as the swift and 

martinet. Ray, Works of Creation, i 


[< F. martinet, 4 
cat-o’-nine-tails, tilt-hammer, cte., variously ap- 
plied, but not found as in def.; perhaps & par 
ticular use of the personal name Martipet (ef 
martinetl), but cf. OF. martelet, dim. of martel, 
a hammer: see martel.) Naut., the name for- 


merly given to a small line fastened to the leet 

it close to the yard when the 
Iso martnet. a 
[K ME. martinit i 
a water- 


of a sail to brin 
sail is furled. 


OF. martinet (ML. martinetus), i 
for an iron forge” (Cotgrave), or a forge-ham i 
mer driven by water-power; cf. martinet, a i 
tinet2, etc.] 1. Some kind of water-mill. Co i 
Anglicum, p. 229.—2. A military engine of He 
middle ages. 


Him passing on, 
From some huge martinet, a ponderous stone.) | 
Crushed. Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. (DA 


ed from General Martinet, who regulate No. 
French infantry in the reign of Louis 4°? ine 
F. use of the word in the sense of a dis@P. 
rian appears.] A rigid disciplinarian, espen P 
in the army or navy; a stickler for routine 
regularity in small details. 

He is shown to us pedantic and some 


a 


thing of marti 


w 
owell, Among my Books, 1st 5er: P: 
K martil 


“Tho methods of a martinet; a 
enforcement of discipline; strict mee" 


martire 


martletl (miirt‘let), n. 


“martingale 


martingale, martingal (miir’ting-gl, -gal), n, 
[< F, martingale, a martingale (def. 1), a particu- 
ar use of martingale (chausses ala martingale) (= 

Sp. It. martingala), a kind of breeches (cf. OF. 
martengalle, a kind of dance common in Prov- 
ence), < Martigal, an inhabitant of Martigues, < 
Martigues, a placein Provence.] 1. Ina horse’s 
harness, a strap passing between the fore legs 
fastened at one end to the girth under the belly, 
and at the other to the bit or the musrol, or 
forked and ending in two rings through which 
the reins are passed, intended to hold down the 
head of the horse. See cut under harness2, 

What a hunting head she carries! sure she has been rid- 
den withamartingale. Beau. and Fl, Scornful Lady, ii. 1. 
2. Naut., a short perpendicular spar under the 
bowsprit-end, used for guying down the head- 
stays. Also called dolphin-striker. See cut 
under dolphin-striker.— 3. A mode of play in 
such games as rouge et noir which consists in 
staking double the amount of money lost. The 
American Hoyle. 

You have not played as yet? Do not do so; above all 
avoid a martingale if you do. Play ought not to be an af 
fair of calculation, but of inspiration. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxviii. 

The fallacy of those who devise sure methods of defeat- 
ing the bank (anartingales, as they are termed) lies in the 
fact that they neglect to consider that the fortune of any 
one gambler, compared to that of the bank, is small. 

Science, X. 44. 

Martingale backropes, small chains or ropes extending 

from the lower end of the martingale to the ship's bows on 


either side: sáme as gob-lines.— Martingale stays or 
guys, small chains or wire ropes extending from the outer 
ae of the jib-boom and flying-jib boom to the lower end 
of the martingale. 


Martini-Henry rifle. See rifle. 

Martinishi (miir’tin-ish), a. [< Martin (see 
Martinist, 1) + -ishl.] Of or pertaining to the 
Martinists. See Martinist, 1. 

This Martinish and Counter-martinish age. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Martinist (mir’tin-ist), n. [Also Martenist; 
< Martin (see def.) + -ist.] 1. One of those 
who wrote the tracts or pamphlets attacking 
prelacy (1588-9) which gave rise to the Mar- 
prelate controversy, or a defender or supporter 
of them. See Marprelate controversy. 

Biting petitions and Satyrick Pasquils (worthy of such 

Martenists). 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 61. (Davies.) 
This pure Martinist, if he were not worse. Greene. 


Pap Hutchet talketh of publishing a hundred mery tales 
of certaine poore Martinists. 


G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. 

2. A member of a school of religionists formed 
originally by the Chevalier St. Martin (1743- 
1803), afew years before the French Revolution 
broke out: a kind of pietistic imitation of free- 
masonry. The Martinists were transplanted to 
Russia during the reign of Catherine Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects. 
martinite (miir’tin-it), n. A hydrous calcium 
phosphate occurring as a pseudomorph after 
gypsum in the island of Curaçao, West Indies. 
Martinmas (miir’tin-mas), n. [Formerly also 
Martimas, Martlemas; < Martin (see def.) + 
mass. Hence, by abbr., mart3.] A church 
festival formerly kept on November 11th, in 
honor of St. Martin, the patron saint of France. 
He was bishop of Tours during the latter part of the fourth 
century, and destroyed in large measure the heathen al- 
tars remaining in his day. In Scotland this day is a half- 
yearly term-day on which rents are paid, servants enter on 


their engagements, etc.— Martinmas beef, beef salted or 
smoked at Martinmas for winter use. Cf. mart3, 2. 


Under Charles the Second it was not till the beginning 
of November that families laid in their stock of salt provi- 
sion, then called Martinmas beef. 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 

Martin process. See process. 

Martin-snipe (mär tin-snip), n. The green sand- 
piper, Totanus ochropus : so called from some 
fancied resemblance to the house-martin. Ste- 
venson, Birds of Norfolk. [Norfolk, Eng.] 

martin-swallow (niir’ tin-swol’6), n. 

‘uropean house-martin, Chelidon urbica. : 
UA t. An obsolete form of martyr and mar- 
martite (mir’tit), n. [Prob. < L. Mars (Mart), 
Mars (in ML. applied to iron), + -ite2.] Iron 
Sesquioxid in isometric crystals, probably pseu- 
domorph after magnetite. It occurs occasional- 
ly on a large scale, as in the Lake Superior iron 

Mew and the Cerro de Mercado in Mexico. 


ttlemas (miir’tl-mas), x. A corruption of 
artinmas. c: 


7 


[A corruption of marti- 


net, a martin, martlet: see martinet] The 


martin, a bird. 


Martyniez (miir-ti-ni’é-6), n. pl. 


The martyr (miir’tér), n. 
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martyre Ane 

before Domi ai cased unscathed, were alt =i 
ee oon rel unges ed, always re. ve y 
2. One who willingly suffers death rather than 
surrender his religious faith; one who beara 
witness to the sincerity of his faith by snbmit- 
ting to death in asserting it; specifically, one 
of those Christians who in former times were 
put to death because they would not renounce 
their religious belief: as, Stephen was the first 
martyr (called the protomartyr); the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

Undre that Chirche, at 30 Degrees of Depnesse, weren 
entered 12000 Martirez, in the tyme of Kyng Cosdroe, that 
the Lyoun mette with alle in a nyghte, be the wille of God, 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 

Book ot Common Prayer, Te Deum, 
3. One who suffers death or grievous loss in 
defense or on behalf of any belief or cause, or 
in consequence of supporting it: as, he died a 
martyr to his political principles or to his devo- 
tion to science. 


But, like the marllet, 
her on the outward wall, 


} Shak., M. of V., if. 9, 28. 
martlet? (miirt’let), n. [Appar. for marlet, < 
OF. merlette, also merlotte, a martlet, in heral- 
dry. Cf. merlette,) In her., a bird represented 
with the wings closed and withont feet, but often 
retaining the tufts of feathers í 
which cover the thighs. It isa 
very common bearing in English her- 
aldry, and is used in differencing to 
indicate the escutcheon of the fourth 
son. See marks of cadency (under ca- 
dency), and compare cannet, 
artling-men (märt’ ling- 
men), n. pl. [So called from 
their habit of assembling in 
“Martling’s Long Room” in 
New York city.] In U. S. hist., 
a coalition of two factions of the Democratic- 
Republican party in the State of New York, the 
Burrites and Lewisites, formed about 1807. 
The members afterward became known as 


Builds in the weat 


Martlet. 


Buektails. Who would die a Martyr to Sense in a Country where 
martnett, n. [Cf. martinet2.] Same as mar- the Religion is Folly? Congreve, Love for Love, i. 2. 
tinet?, For these humble martyrs of pa obedience and he- 
martret, n. An obsolete form of martenl reditary rights nobody has a word to say. 
x ‘ z gias M , Hist. Eng., xi. 
martrint, n. See marterin. Lali SUAS ts 


mart-townt (miirt’toun), n. Same as market. Hence—4. One who suffers greatly from any 


town. cause; one who is afflicted; a victim of misfor- 
In the time of the Saxons, the said citi $ tune, calamity, or disease: as, a martyr to gout, 
- . - a Mart-towne for many nations. ee op renaras or to tight lacing.—5. [< martyr, v.] An old 


Hakluyt's Voyages, To the Reader. 

Martynia (mir-tin’i-4),. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), named after John Martyn, professor of 
botany at Cambridge, who died in 1768.] Age- 
nus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinee and the tribe Marty- 
niece. It is characterized by a partially bell-shaped blad- 
der-like calyx, which is unequally 5-toothed or 5-parted, 
and by a corolla-tube spreading above. The fruit is a 
woody wrinkled capsule terminating in two long curved 
hooks or beaks. There are about 10 species, indigenous to 


instrument of torture in which the victim was 
subjected to agonizing pressure. Hence—6, 
In wine-making, a wooden box used for pressing 
grapes. 

The use of a martyr for the purpose [pressing] is, p 
haps, most general; this is a wooden box, having a bot- 
tom formed of laths so closely set that the grapes cannot 
pass between them. Spong Encyc, Manuf., 1. 435. 
Acts of the Martyrs. See acta.—Era of 


Martyrs. See 
era.—The Order of the Martyrs. See Order of Sts. Cos- 
mo and Damian, under order. 


martyr (mir’tér), v. t. [< ME. martyren, mar- 
tiren, < OF. martirer, make a martyr of, < mar- 
tir, martyr: see martyr, n.] 1. To put to death 
as a punishment for adherence to some reli- 
gious belief, especially for adherence to Chris- 
tianity; hence, to put to death for the main- 
taining of any obnoxious belief or cause. 
The primitive Christians . . . before the face of their 3 
enemies would acknowledge no other title but that, though 
hated, reviled, tormented, martyred for it. 
Bp. Pearzon, Expos. of Creed, ii. (Latham.) 
2+. To put to death for any cause; destroy, as 
in revenge or retaliation; torture. 
To mete hym in the mountes, and martyre hys knyghtes, 
Stryke theme doune in stratesand struye theme fore evere. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L 560. 
Hark, wretches! how I mean to mai you: 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 
- Shak., Tit. And., v. 2 131. 
3. To persecute as a martyr; afflict; despoil; 
torment. 
Me and wrecched Palamoun 
That Theseus martyreth in prisoun. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 704. 
The lovely Amoret, whose gentle hart 
Thou martyrest with sorow and with smart. é 
Spenser, F. Q., IV, vii. 2. 
martyrdom (mir’tér-dum), 7. 
dome, martirdom, marterdom ; < m 
(= G. märtyrerthum = Sw. Dan. martyrdom), < 
martyr, martyr, + döm, condition: see rar 
and -dom.] 1. The state of being a martyr; the : 
death or sufferings of a martyr; the suffering 
of death or persecution for the sake of one’s 3 
faith or belief. 
Aboute ij. myle from Rama is the towne of pe where 
seynt George suffred marterdome and was hedyd. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 17. 


Flowering Plant of Martynia proboscidea (unicorn-plant). 
a, the fruit. 


South America and the warmer parts of North America. 
They are prostrate or suberect branching herbs, covered 
with clammy hairs, and bearing roundish long petiolate 
leaves and large rose-purple or pale-yellow flowers, which 
grow in short terminal racemes. From the form of the 
pod, Martynia has been designated unicorn-plant, es- 
pecially M. proboscidea, which is also called elephants- 
trunk. This coarse, heavy-scented species is wild in the 
Mississippi region as far north as Illinois, and is sometimes 
grown in gardens for the sake of its pods, which serve as 
apickle. M. fragrans, from Mexico, is less stout and clam- 
my, and is sometimes cultivated for its showy flowers, 
which are reddish or violet-purple, streaked with yellow, 
and exhale a fragrance like that of vanilla. (Be 
[NL. Tl- 


tham and Hooker, 1876), < Martynia + -eœ.] A 
tribe of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinew. Tt embraces 3 genera, 
of which Martynia is the type, and about 13 species, foun 

in South America and the warmer parts of North America. 
[K ME. martyr, martir, 


2. A state of suffering for any cause; 
tion; affliction ; torment ; at 


marter, < AS. martyr = OS. OFries. mar: fashionable martyrdom 
OHG. martyr = Sw. Dan. martyr Goth. mart E w 
(also with added suffix, D. martelaar = His martird I 


martelere = OHG. martirari, MHG. marterer, 
merterer, marteler, merteler, marterere, Q. mä 
tyrer) = OF. martir, F. martyr Pr. martyr - 
Sp. martir = Pg. martyr Tt. martire, < GL. 
martyr, < Gr. påpTUp, udpruc, & witness, Gr 
one who by his death bore witness to 

tian faith; lit. ‘one who 

uspoc, anxious, L. 7 


eee Ff * * 
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3644 mascaro 


That which causes wonder; an as- 


martyre 
a of the blowpipe. 


ed in it, by which a spheroidal shape may be g 


: It sometimes has e 
ma 1: sometimes has concavitieg to 
iven tg 


Bot ete., < pina: a witness: see martyr, n. e]. ) n adia 
. martyry.] 1. Martyrdom; torment. tonishing thing; a wonder; a prodigy. AT VE Aonad. AIBOMOA m 
Thanne thou shalt brenne in gret martire. The most meruelle that Thomas thoghte, he Let us watch another workman who is rollin t 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 2547. flor feftty porte Va (cnild’s Ballads, I. 106). 7 his freshly gathered lump of soft, glass, 50n Qing, 
Ba uenter poyon ea ae ill do marvels, such as have Harper's Mag., LXXIX 
; p fore all thy people I will do marvets, such as ii mär vér. v mar f: . 
A-boye alle othir, it was merveile to se the martire that a Aone M Hi the carth: ex, xxxiv. 10. Marver (mär vår), v. t [< marver, n.] Ty aii 
Gawein made, for a-gein his strokys ne myght not endure le eto tol manuf., to shape by means of a mar Tagg, 
Iren ne style. Merlin EE T. S.), ii. 193. No marvels hath my tale to tell, Aali narver, Ae 
a A TAREE But deals with such things as men know too well. maver. 89 
martyress (miir’tér-es), n. [< martyr + -ess.] William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 241. A mass of glass is then gathered, marvered, stig 
A female martyr. [Rare.] . 2, Admiration; astonishment; wonder. panded, and thrust into the-opening of the mou ex, 


lass-making, D 


What marvail that the Normans got the Victory? $ É i 
A Middle English form f gas 
Of map 


Baker, Chronicles, p. 23. 
ments of the GW eon T 
7 rel g imple burghers of New m- 
T A SHORE ED, Knickerbocker, p- 211. 
marvel (miir’vel), v.; pret. and pp. marveled or 
marcvelled, ppr. marveling or marvelling. [Barly 
mod.E.also marvail,and contr. marl (see marl2); 
< ME. merveillen, merveilen, mervaylen, ett., < 
OF. merveiller (= Sp. maravillar = Pg. maravi- 
Ihar = It. maravigliare, meravigliare), wonder; 
from the noun.) I. trans. To wonder at; be 
struck with surprise at; be perplexed with cu- 
riosity about: with a clause for object. 
And get me merueilled more how many other briddes 


Hudden and hileden her egges ful derne. 5 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 342. 


I marvel where Troilus is. Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 238. 
II. intrans. 1. To be filled with admiration, 


Pictures of sainted martyrs and martyresses. 
New Princeton Rev., I. 108. 
martyrization (miir’tér-i-za’shon), n. [< mar- 
tyrize + -ation.) The act of inflicting martyr- 
dom, or the state of being martyred. 
Name the vexations, and the martyrizations 
Of metals in the work. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
martyrize (miir’tér-iz), v.; pret. and pp. mar- 
tyrized, ppr. martyrizing. [< F. martyriser = 
p. martirizar = Pg. martyrisar = It. martiriz- 
zare, < ML. martyrizare, make a martyr of, < 
martyr, a martyr: see martyr, n.] I. trans. To 
cause to suffer martyrdom; hence, to inflict 
suffering or death upon; torture. 


"To her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 
To her my heart I nightly martyrize. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 473. 


We feel little remorse in martyrizing animals of low 


mary}t, n. 
row, 
mary, interj. See marry2. 
mery pons n. An obsolete variant of 
one. 
mary-budt (ma’ri-bud), n. The marigold 
And winking Mary-buds begin a 
To ope their golden eyes, 
Shak., Cymbeline, iig 
marygoldt (ma’ri-gold), n. An obsolete sn, 
ing of marigold. Spell. 
Marylander (mer’i-lan-dér), n. A nati 
an inhabitant of Maryland, one of the Ue oy 
States, lying south of Pennsylvania and ited 
of Virginia. north 
Shee pinkroot, worm-grass. See 
ia. 
Maryland yellowthroat, 


The vast acquire 


Marron, 


Spige- 


$ degree. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 765. Seema 
3 A s a ary . A , yellowthr 
; TI.+ intrans. To suffer martyrdom. astonishment, or Ol eae you o and cut under Geothlypis. y troat, 
i i I Tini. Ci i vel at the philosopher Aristotle. M i PR ; <j ] 
E Witness hereof is Arilde that blessed Virgin T cannot a little marvel at ‘ tode arymas (ma’ri-mas), x. [< Mary (sce d 
3 Which martyrized at Kinton. à Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 157. massi.) A festival in honor of oe a) 
Marvels are not marvellous to them, for ignorance does Mary ; especially, the Annunciation Irgin 


{Ss Rob. of Gloucester, App., p. 582. 
i- martyrlyt (miir’tér-li), a. [< martyr + -ly1.] 
Martyr-like; becoming a martyr. 

Piety, sanctity, and martyrly constancy. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 15. (Davies.) 
martyrologet (miir’tér-6-l0j), n. [< F. martyro- 
loge, < ML. martyrologium, a catalogue of mar- 
tyrs: see martyrology.] A roll or register of 
martyrs: same as martyrology, 2. 


Add that old record from an ancient martyrologe of the 
church of Canterbury. Amonge enmyes so mony & mansed fendes. 


Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 335. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 81. 
martyrological (miir’tér-0-loj’i-kal), a. [< mar- marvel-monger (mir’vel-mung’gér), n. One 
tyrolog-y +-ic-al.) Pertaining to martyrology; who deals in marvels; one who relates or writes 


not marvel. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 309. 
2. To appear wonderful; seem or be a wonder. 


So that it to me nothynge meruayleth, 
My sonne, of loue that the ayleth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
marvelt, a. [ME. mervayl, < OF. merveil, < L. 
mirabilis, wonderful: see mirable, and ef. mar- 
vel, n., and marvelous.] Wonderful; marvel- 


ous. 
This is a meruayl message a man for to preche, 


Marymas day. Same as Marymas. 
Maryolatryt, n. See Mariolatry. 
mary-sole (ma/ri-sol), n. The smear-dab 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] i 
marziale (miir-tsi-ii/le), a. [It.: 
In music, martial; warlike. 
maslt, n. A Middle English form of macel, 
mas?ł (mas), n. [An abbr. of masteri. Cf. massa 
often abbr. to mass’.] Master. : 
Tip. What Burst? 
Pierce. Mas Bartolomew Burst, 


One that hath been a citizen, since a courtier, 
And now a gamester. B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 1. 


mas? (mas), n. ; pl. mares (ma’rez). [L., a male: 


see martial.] 


relating to martyrs or martyrdom, or toa book marvelous stories. f 

of martyrs. Osborne, Advice to a Son (1658), The marvel-mongers grant that He see malet, masculine.] In zol. and bot., a male; 

p- 70. (Latham.) Was moulded up but of a mortal metal. one of the male sex: commonly denoted by the 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xviii. 92. (Davies.) gj gné Z 


martyrologist (mir-té-rol’o-jist), n. [<£ mar- 
tyrolog-y + -ist.| A writer of martyrology; one 
versed in the history of the martyrs. 

martyrology (mir-té-rol’6-ji), n. [= F. mar- 

- tyrologe = Sp. martirologio = Pg. martyrologio 


marvel-of-Peru (miir’vel-oy-pé-16’), n. A plant 
of the genus Mirabilis, M. Jalapa, native in 
tropical America, and common in flower-gar- 


dens; the four-o’clock. Tts red, white, yellow, or va- 
riegated funnel-shaped flowers open, except in cloudy 


Masaride (ma-sar’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., also 
Massaride ; < Masaris + -ide.) The Masarine 
rated as a family. Also Masarides and Masa- 


rites. 
Masarinez (mas-a-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., also 


= It. martirologio, < ML. martyrologium, < MGr. 
paptupoAdy.or, a catalogue of martyrs, < Gr. páp- 


see Logos, -ology.] 1.*The history of the lives, 
sufferings, and death of Christian martyrs. 
The martyrology which was embroidered on the cope of 
the ecclesiastic, or which inlayed the binding of his mis- 
sal. C. T. Newton, Art and Archæol., p. 24. 
2. Pl. martyrologies (-jiz). A book containing 
such history; specifically, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a list or calendar of martyrs, arranged ac- 
: ing to the succession of their anniversaries 
including brief accounts of their lives and 


‘Thomas, represented, as in the ologi 

EnO DeD EEAS, 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. iji. 
ip), n. [< martyr + 
T, or claim of being a 


ip to those 


Tup, martyr, + Adyoc, an account, < 2éye, speak: marvelous, marvellous (miir’ ve-lus), a. 


weather, only toward night; hence the names four-o'clock 
and afternoon-ladies. * 
[< 


ME. mervailous, merveillous, merveylous, < OF. 


merveillos, F. merveilleux (= Sp. maravilloso = , 


Pg. maravilhoso = It. maraviglioso), wonder- 
ful, < merveille, a wonder: see marvel, n.) Of 
wonderful appearance, Character, or quality; 
surpassing experience or conception; exciting 
astonishment or incredulity. 

He herde hym preised and comended of marveilouse 
bewte and valour. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 577. 
This is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Ps. cxviii. 23. 
And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures. 
a i Longfellow, Hiawatha, xxi. 
e marvelous, that which exceeds credibility or prob- 
ability: sometimes used asa euphemism for ex ayant 
or boastful lying: as, he is apt to deal in the marvelous. 
=Syn. Surprising, extraordinary, stupendous, prodigious. 
See comparison under wonderful. 


A eral We ies ii, marvelous, marvellous (miir’ve-lus), adv. [< 


ME. mervailous, etc.; < marvelous, a.) Won- 
m,< Gr. derfully; surprisingly. [Arehaic.] | 


Thei ben made of Ston, fulle wel made of Masonnes craft: 


t ‘of the whiche two ben merveylouse grete and hye; and the 
on totherenebennotsogrete. Mandeville, Travels, p. 52. 


Here’s my great uncle, Sir Richard Rayeline, a marvel- 


_ lous good general in his day, I assure you. 


5 lan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
ly, marvellously (miir’ye-lus-li), 
marvatlously, ete.; < marvelous + 

zelous manner; wonderfully. 
rellousness (miir’ve-lus- 
‘quality of being mar- 


Massarine; < Masaris + -ne.] A subfamily 
of the hymenopterous family Vespide, founded 
by Leach in 1817 on the genus Masaris. These 
wasps have slight folding of the wings, slight notching of 
the eyes, and the fore wings with three submarginal cells, 
two of which are closed. They are mostly tropical, only 
4 or 5 species being known in southern Europe. In Amer- 
ica they are represented by the genus Masaris, all the 


species of which are western. es 5 
Masaris(mas’a-ris),n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1793):] 
It contains larg? 


The typical genus of Masarida. 
handsome wasps with two complete submarginal cells # 
the fore wings (the second submarginal receiving 
recurrent nervures), the antenne of the male long an 
knobbed at the tip, those of the female short and clavate. 
The species are all from western North America and north: | 
ern Africa. Also Massaris. i 
masc. An abbreviation of maan m 
mascagnin, mascagnine (mas-kan ym. 
K Mascagni (see def) + -in®, -inc2.] A native i 
sulphate of ammonium, found by Mascag™ i 
near the warm spring of Sasso in Tuscany. at 
mascally (mas’kal-i), a. In her., same as mai i 
culy. 
mascalonge, n. See maskalonge. 
Mascalongus (mas-ka-long’gus), 7’. 
dan, 1878), < mascalonge, maskalonge : i 
kalonge.| A subgenus of Esox or pikes, CE 1 
taining the maskalonge, E. or M. nobilior. ad 
mascaradet, n. An old spelling of masques 
Mascarene (mas-ka-rén’), a. and n. [The Am 
carene Isles were so called from their 
Mascarenhas, a Portuguese.) I. a. 
taining to the Mascarene Isles, a group Mate 
Indian ocean consisting of the islands of 
Titius, Réunion (Bourbon), and Rouen 
_The can i -including Madash 
stretched norih and Sout Winehed, World-Lil, P 


native or an inhabitant of the 


mascara 
A kini 


L. (Jor 
A mas 


mascaron 


mascaron (mas‘ka-ron), n. 
caron, < It. mascherone, a large 
mask’, n.| In deco- 
rative art, a human 
face more or less 
grotesque, as of a 
z = 
satyr or faun, most 


commonly in re- 
lief, much in use 
among the Ro- 


mans and in the re- 
vived classic styles 
of the sixteenth 
century and later. 
maschet, n. and v. 
A Middle English 
form of mashl. — 
mascherone (mas- 


ke-r6’ne), n. [It.: 
see mascaron. | A 
human or semi- 


human mask, gen- 
erally grotesque in 
character. 
masclelt, «. and n. 
[ME., < OF. mascle 
(usually contr. masle, male, > E. male), < L. 
masculus, male: see malel.] Same as malel. 


Mascaron, handle of vase, French 
design of epoch of Louis XIV. 


Natheles comuneliche hure moste love is the monethe 
stest of eny 


of Janver, and yn that monethe thei renne fa 
tyme of the geer bothe mascle and femel. 
MS. Bodl., 546. 


mascle? (mas’kl), n. 
macle, F. macle, < L. macula, a spot: see macula, 
macule, macle, mackle.] 1+. Same as mackle. 

With-outen mote other mascle of sulpande synne. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 725, 
2. A plate of steel more or less lozen 
used in making scale-armor 
and similar garments of fence. 
—3. In ker., a bearing in the 
form of a lozenge perforated 
or voided so that the field ap- 
pears through the opening. 

This bearing is never charged 
with any other. Also macle. 

mascled (mas’kld), æ. [« mas- 
cle? + -ed2.] Exhibiting or formed of mas- 
cles, or lozenge-shaped plates. Also maclée. 

—Mascled armor, armor showing, in the contemporary 


representations, lozenge-shaped divisions, and plates ap- 
parently not overlapping. 


masclelesst, a. [ME. 
mascelles, maskelles ; < 
mascle? + -less.| Spot- 
less; immaculate. 
[He] solde alle his goud 
bothe wolen and lynne, 
To bye hym a perle [that] 
watz mascellez. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. 
(Morris), i. 731. 
“Maskelles,” quoth that 
myry quene, 
“Vnblemyst I am wyth- 
outen blot.” 
Alliterative Poems (ed. 
(Morris), i. 780. 
Mascot (mas’kot), 2. ; 
[Also mascotte; < F. mascotte, in gamblers’ slang 
a luck-piece, fetish, talisman.] A thing sup- 
posed to bring good luck to its possessor; a 
person whose presence is supposed to be a 
cause of good fortune. [Recent.] 
Itis even fashionable to talk about mascots—a mascot 


eing an object, animate or inanimate, that contributes 
to the good fortune of its possessor. 


Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 121. 
Mascular (mas’ka-lir), a. In bot., relating to 
Stamens: same as male and masculine. 
Masculatet (mas'kü-lāt), v. t. [< LL. maseu- 
atus, male, < L. masculus, masculine, male: see 
malel.] To make manly or strong. Bailey. 
masculé (mas-ki-la’), a. [Heraldic F.: see 
masculy.| Same as masculy.— Cross masculé, 2 


cross composed of mascles reaching the edge of the es- 


cutcheon, differi which does not 
extend to the ieee a cross of mascles, 
[< L. 


Masculiflorous (maski-li-fld’rus), a. : 
masculus, male, + flos (flor-), flower.] Having 


male flowers. 
masculine (mas'kū-lin), «. and n. [< ME. mas- 
culyn = F. masculin = Sp. Pg. It. masculino, 

< L. masculinus, male, masculine, in gram, of 

© masculine gender, < masculus, male: see 

, malet] I, a, 1}. Male: opposed to 


ge-shaped, 


Mascle. 


Mascled Armor, 11th century. 


masclel 
Semale 


Thi masculyn children : that is to seyn, thi sones 
Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 3. 


[E., = Sp. MUZ- 
mask: 


see 


(Halliwell.) 


[Also maskle; < ME. mas- 
ele, maskel, < OF. mascle, an erroneous form of 
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distinguishing characteristics 
of the male sex among human beings, physi- 
cal or mental; pertaining to a man or to men: 
of manlike qualit Y: opposed to feminine: as, 
the masculine element of society; masculine 
Spirit or courage, 
Seditious tumalts and sediti iffe 
but as brother and slater, Pr i fla hy aes 
Bacon, editions and Troubles (ed. 1557). 
Give her a spirit masculine and noble, 
Fit for yourselyes to ask and me to offer. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 
5 Queen Anne, your mother, a lady of a great and maseu- 
line mind. ic on King Charles L, 


2. Having the 


Sir H. Wotton, Panegyri 


[Remains, p. 144, (Lathain.) 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thonghts which are 

Feely moving, but of 
urn. 


I half suspect that 4 5 gi e 
with one nee vee a HE 
any slight ailment was the onset of deadly disease, 

N, A. Rev., CXLIIL 339. 
3. As applied derogatively to women, unwo- 
manly; bold; forward: as, her manners are 
coarse and masculine; she has a masculine air or 
stride.—4. Suitable forthe male sex; adapted 
to or intended for the use of males: as, mascu- 
line garments. 


But this my maseuline usurp’d attire. 
Shak., T. N., y. 1. 257. 
eing interdicted the en- 
St. Augustine. Fuller, 
| gram., belonging to or having the char- 
acteristics of that one of the so-called genders 
into which the nouns, ete., of some languages 
are divided which includes as its prominent 
part the names of male beings; having inflec- 
tions or forms belonging to such words: as, 
a masculine noun; a masculine termination. 
See gender. By statute in England and many of the 
United States, words of the masculine gender used in the 
general statutes include females unless the contrary in- 
tent appear. Abbreviated m. and masc. 
6. In bol., relating to stamens: same as malel, 2. 
— Masculine cesura, See cesura.— Masculine num- 
bers, odd numbers.— Masculine rimes., Same as male 
rimes (which see, under malel, a.).— Masculine signs, in 
astrol., the first, third, fifth, ete., signs of the zodiac. =Syn. 
Male, Masculine, Mannizh, Manly, Manful, Virile, Gentle- 
manly. (See comparison under feminine.) Male. matching 
Jemale, applies to the whole sex among human beings and 
gender among animals, to the apparel of that sex,.and, 
by figure, to certain things, as plants, rimes, cesuras, 
screws, joints. Masculine, matching Jeminine, applies to 
men and their attributes and to the first grammatical 
gender: a woman may wear male apparel and have a 
masculine walk, voice, manner, temperament. Mannish, 


A masculine church (women b 
trance thereof) to the memory of 
5. In gram. 


y 
not closely matching womanish, applies to that which 
is somewhat like man, as when a boy gets a mannish 
voice, and to that in woman which is too much like man 
tobe womanly. (See quotations under mannish.) Manly, 
matching womanly, is the word into which have been 
gathered the highest conceptions of what is noble in man 
or worthy of his manhood, especially as opposed to that 
which is fawning or underhand. Manful expresses the 
stanchness, fearlessness, and energy of a man, as opposed 
to that which is weak, cowardly, or supine. Virile has 
lost much of its suggestion of the qualities of a man; it 
is generally used in expression of the notion of energy or 
strength. Gentlemanly has a cheaper sense, expressing 
the practice of the merely external courtesies, but itis also 
a high word for the possession of a manly refinement 
both of nature and of manners. 


II. n. (a) In gram., the masculine gender; 
(b) a word of this gender. 
masculinely (mas’ki-lin-li), adv. In the mas- 
culine manner; liko a man. [Rare.] 
d t iinet within 
‘ye done most masculinely in, 
NRS orator. B. Jonson, ‘Catiline: iii. 3. 
-masculineness (mas’ki-lin-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being masculine; manlikeness in 
qualities or character. | 
masculinity (mas-ki-lin‘iti), n. [= Sp. mas- 
culinidad; as masculine + -ity.] The quality of 
being masculine; masculine character or traits. 
masculonuclear (mas“ kū -10-nu‘ klé- ar), a. 
[< masculonucle(us) + -ar3.] Of orp ; 
o a ngnien e T 
masculonucleus (mas”kū-lð-nū’klē-us), 7.; pl. 
masculonuclei (i). [NL.,< L. masculus, male, + 
nucleus, nucleus.] In embryol., the male nu- 
cleus; the masculine as distinguished from the 
feminine product of an original undifferentiated 


enerative nucleus, when it has become bisex- 
ET: opposed to Jeminonucleus. A. Hyatt. 


masculy (mas’ku-li), a. [Heraldic F. masculé 


(< *mascule for mascle), ult. “ Bas jot- 


ted: see mascle2, maculate.] In her.: (a) Cov- < 

ered with maseles; having the aoe space 
ied with mascles. A field masculy y 

TS only, the alternate mascles b 

stance, argent on a! 


(b) Opened 
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Masdevallia (mas-de-val’i-#), n 


a more Masculine and elevated Maset, V. and n. b 
Addison, Spectator, No, s6s. magednesst, n. A variant of mazedness. Chan- 


hat maselint, 7. 
masert, 7. 

maser-tree, n. 

mashi (mash), n. [Formerly also mesh, whence 


aai 


and Pavon, 1794), named after J. 
Spanish botanist.) A genus of orchids j 
tribe Epidendrew and the subtribe Pleurothal- 
lew. Tt has two pollen-masses; the sepals spread at the 
base, or approach each other to form a tube, potne yia 
duced at the apex into long narrow tips or tails. I 
plants are small epiphytes, with creeping rootstocks, arid 
stems bearing one coriaceous leaf, which hes as tl Ble 
petiole. The peduncle rises from the mem ous shea 
which surrounds the petiole, and bears one or many 
loosely clustered flowers, which are of medium size, have 
very small petals, and are beantifnlly marked and col- 
ored, There are more than 125 species, growing in tropical 
America as far as Peru and Mexico; many are cultivated 
for the singularity and beauty of their flowers, M. 
Chimera has been called the spectral-flowered orchid. 


An obsolete spelling of maze}, 
cer. 
See maslin}, 


An obsolete form of mazer. 
See mazer-tree. 


by corruption mess (see messl); < ME. masche, 
maske, < AS. “masc, transposed *maz (in comp. 
märwyrt, raash-wort) = North Fries. mask, 
grains, mash, = MHG. meisch, mash, also mead, 
G. meisch, meische, maisch, mash (of malt), = 
Sw. mäsk, dial. mask = Dan. mask, grains, 
mash. The noun appears to be older than the 
verb, and to be connected with mix, AS. mis- 
cian (see mis); but some confusion with other 
words seems to have taken place. Cf. mash, 
v. Hence mish-mash.] 1. A mixture or mass 
of ingredients beaten or stirred together in a 
promiscuous manner; especially, a mess of 
bran and grain, or of meal, stirred with boiling 
water, or a mixture of boiled turnips and bran, 
ete., for feeding farm stock. 

I'll give him a mash presently shall take away this diz- 
ziness. B. Jonzon, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 


“I do wonder if Peter will give Rosy her warm mash 
to-night?” she thought, uneasily. 


Harper's Mag., LXXVIIL 748. 
2. Softness produced by beating or bruising; 
a pulpy state or condition: in the phrase all to 
mash, or all to a mash. 


Hold thy hand, hold thy hand, said Robin Hood, 
And let our quarrel fall; 


For here we may thrash our bones all to mazh, 
And get no coin at all. 


Ballad of Robin Hood and the Tanner. (Nares.) 
3. In brewing and distilling, a mixture of ground 
grain, malted or otherwise prepared, and water. 
The mixture of the quantity of malt required for one. 
grist is the mash. Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 412. 
4+. A mess, mixture, or jumble; confusion; 
disorder; trouble. 
I haye made a fair mash on 't. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 9. 
I doubt mainly I shall be i’ th’ mash too. ; 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, iii. 3. 
5. [< mashi, v. t.,2.] A double-headed hammer 
for breaking coals. Scotch Mining Terms, in 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 264.—6. [< mash, v. t., 
3.] One who gains the affection or sentimen- 
tal admiration of another: as, ic 
her mash. [Recent sane] 
mash! (mash), v. [Formerly al: 
Se. also mask; < ME. mashen, maschen. 
mash, = G. meischen, mash, stir, mix, = 
mäske, mix, = Dan. meske, mash, fatten 
with grains; appar. from the noun. Be na: 
and Ir. masg, mix, infuse, steep. e word 
may have been partly Routan with OF. 
mascher, F. mdcher, chew: see masticate. Smash 
is a diff. word.] I. trans. 1. To make 
of by infusing or steeping in water, 
brewing. > 
‘Their common drinke is Mead, the s 
and a third drinke called Quaffe, which is: 
we say) but water turned out fe his wit 


branne meashed with it. 
2. To press or beat into a confi 
Byte ting or pressure: as, to 


mash apy 


{Let] there be yokes of fr 
moderately hard, to be min; 
tard, oyl and vinegar. 


Master Peter mashed the 


mash 


An obsolete form of mesh1. 

A dialectal form of marsh. [U. S.] 

nm, (Hind. mash, < Skt. ANA 
ha- 


* 
mash*}, n. 
mash’, n. 

mash‘ (mash), 
a bean, pulse.] In India, a kind of bean, 
seolus radiatus. 

The principal crop of this country [Assam] consists of 
rice sat maik Encyc. Brit., II. 719. 
masha(mash‘ii), n. [Hind. mäshä, < Skt. masha, 

a bean: see masht.] An Indian unit of weight 

for gold, the weight of the bean of Phaseolus 

vulgaris, equal to 82 grains troy, or 5 vatis. 
mashallah (mash-al’ii), interj. [Ar. m@-shaUah, 
< shd, will (mashia, a thing willed), + Allah, 

God: see Allah.] As God wills: an exclama- 

tion used by Persians, Turks, and Arabs to ex- 

press wonder or admiration. a 

mash-cooler (mash’ké“lér), x. A trough in 
which mash or wort is stirred to hasten the 
cooling. 

masher (mash’ér), n. 1. An apparatus for pre- 
paring the mash for the distillation of potato 
spirits. Ure, Dict.—2. One who or that which 
mashes or crushes; a crusher.— 3. One whose 
dress or manners are such as to impress strong- 
ly the fancy or elicit the admiration of suscep- 
tiblo young women; afop; a “dude”; a“ lady- 
killer.” [Recent slang.] _ 

Of late years Mr. Du Maurier has perhaps been a little 
too docile to the muse of elegance; the idiosyncrasies of 
the masher and the high girl with elbows have beguiled 
him into occasional inattention to the doings of the short 
and shabby. ZH. James, Jr., in Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 63. 

mash-fat (mash’fat), n. [< ME. maskefatte, 
masfat ; < mash) + fat2, vat.] A mash-yat or 
mash-tub. 

mashing (mash’ing),. [Verbal n. of mash1, v.] 
1. A beating or pounding into amass; a erush- 
ing.—2. In brewing, the process of infusing the 
crushed malt in warm water, to extract the sac- 
charine matter from it and convert the starch 
into dextrine and sugar.— 3. The quantity of 
malt and warm water so mixed. 

mashing-fatt, n. Same as mash-tub. 

He maye happe, ere aught Jong, to fall into the meshing- 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 679. 
meringati (mash'ing-tub), n. Same as mash- 

tub. 
maship}, ^. 
mastership. 


pereonally perfourme your request, and bestowe 
t farewell on your sweet-mouthed maship. 
G. Harvey, to Ed. Spenser, Oct. 23, 1579. 


mashlin, mashlim, mashlum (mash‘lin, -lim, 
-lum); n. and a. Dialectal (Seotch) forms of 
maslin. 

Tl be his debt twa mashium bannocks, 
And drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock’s 
Nine times a-week. 

Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
mash-machine (mash‘ma-shén”), n. In brew- 
ing, a machine for pulping mash before dis- 
charging it into the mash-tub to be steeped. 

E. H. Knight. 
mash-pulper (mash’pul’pér), n. 


An obsolete contracted form of 


Imay 
the swee 


Same as 


mash-machine. 
tub (mash’tub), n. In brewing, a vat for 
steeping the ground malt to make wort. such 
tubs or vats are often of great size, and are provided with 
$ -machinery for keeping the mash in motion during 
s. Also called mashing-tub, mash-tun, mash- 


t), n. Same as mash-fat. 
wêrt), n. In brewing, wort 
from the grains. 
i + -y1.] Produced 
the nature of a 
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mask? (mask), n. [Formerly also masque (which 
is still used arehaically in senses 2 and 3), maske; 
= D. G. Dan. maske = Sw. mask, < F. masque, 
a mask, vizor, maskor, entertainment, ete., < 
Sp. máscara = Pg. mascara = It. maschera, 4 
masker, masquerader, & mask, < Ar. maskharat, 
a jester, builoon, masker, < sakhara, ridicule. ] 
1. A cover for the face with apertures for see- 
ing and breathing; especially, such a cover, 
usually of silk or velvet, as worn at masque- 
ades; a false face; a vizor. Ancient Greek and 
Roman actors wore masks 
covering the head as well as 
the face, made to simulate 
the characters represented, 
with hair and beard when 
required, and with mouth- 
pieces so formed as to swell 
the volume of the voice ; and 
masks of various forms have 
continued to be used inmum- 
meries and pantomimes: for 
the latter (as also at masked 
balls), commonly covering 
only the upper part of the 
face to the tip of the nose 
or the upper lip. Masks are 
often used for disguise, as 
during the commission of ne- 
farious acts, and, under the 
name of false faces, usually 
grotesque or hideous, as toys 
for children; also sometimes by women to preserve the 
complexion, or as vehicles for the application of cosmet- 
ics. Masks of wire, gauze, ctc., are used to afford pro- 
tection to the face, as from splinters, dust, or smoke in 
glass-works, grinding-mills, and other factories, and also 
by fencers, firemen, and base-ball catchers. 


Now Love pulled off his mask and shewed his face unto 
her. Sir P. Sidney. 


But since she did neglect her looking-glass, 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 
, ‘Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 158. 
Off with thy mask, sweet sinner of the north; these 
masks are foils to good faces, and to bad ones they are like 


new satin outsides to lousy linings. 
Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 


2. A festive entertainment or performance in 
which the participants are masked or wear a 
disguising costume; a body of maskers; a mas- 
querade; a revel. 
Pan. A masque! what’s that? 
Seri. A mumming or a shew, 
With vizards and fine clothes. 
Glench. A disguise, neighbour, 
Ts the true word. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, v. 2. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind. Milton, Sonnets, xvii. 


*Twould make a very pretty dancing Suit in a Mask. 
Steele, Tender Husband, iii. 1. 


3. A form of histrionic spectacle, much in 
vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It probably originated in the practice of in- 
troducing on solemn or festive occasions men wearing 
masks to represent mythical or allegorical characters. 
From a mere acted pageant, it gradually developed into a 
complete dramatic entertainment, in which the scenes 
were accompanied and embellished by music, and, in the 
hands of writers like Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Milton, reached a high degree of literary excellence. 


The king is gone this day for Royston, and hath left with 
the queen a commandment to meditate upon a mask for 
Christmas, so that they grow serious about that already. 

Donne, Letters, xxxvi. 
I, who till now Spectator was, must in 
The glorious Masque an Actor be. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 110. 


The musical dramas known under the name of masques, 
which were so popular from the time of Ben Jonson to the 
time of the Rebellion, kept up a general taste for the art. 

. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 
4, Anything used or practised for disguise or 
concealment; anything interposed as a safe- 
guard against observation, discovery, or disclo- 
sure; a sqreen or disguise; a subterfuge, pre- 
text, or shift: as, a mask of brush in front of a 
battery; suffering under a mask of gaiety. 

The En loeepiiers of Greece durst not a long time ap- 


peare to the worlde but vnder the masks of Poets. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


$ x X __ Meanwhile the f: 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a nae 
_ Of deep deliberation. Cowper, Task, iv. 299. 


A person wearing a mask. 
; h ehind him [Sir 
er, and a: 


Mask. 
From cast of statue of Thalia, 
in the Vatican Museum 


» Spectator, No. 383. 


Roger], gave him a 
asked him if he would 


maskalonge 


(b) An impression or cast of the face 


son, living or dead, made by covering a Tier 
with some plastice or semi-fluid sub t 
Tanca 


plaster of Paris, which is removed w ¢ 
become sufficiently set.—7. In rane ith 
sentation of a face, generally grotesq, Pre 
ployed to fill and adorn vacant place > m 
corbels, friezes, panels of doors, keys ck i 
es, ete.—8. In surg., a linen bandage a arch. 
ertures for the eyes, nose, and mouth vith a, 
over the face in eases of burns, sealdg ®PDlieg 
elas, ete.—9. In zol.: (a) A format ñip i 
coloration of the head like a mask; a i 10n op 
eapistrum. See masked. (b) Specificane Or 
entom., the greatly enlarged labium oan yi 
lip of the larval and pupal dragon-fly rlo 
gate, spatulate, and armed at the end with ten 
adapted for seizing prey; but in repose the Whew Oks 
is folded up over the lower part of the face cone 0 
jaws and other mouth-organs beneath. Hence D8 the 
these larve are exceedingly voracious, the P, 
sight quite harm- D » "OY appear at 
less. Also called 
Jorcipate labium. 
— Iron mask. See 
the man in the 
iron mask, below. 
— Mask of steel, 
a name given toan 
unusual piece of 
armor of the thir- 
teenth century, 
consisting of a 
shaped and pierced 
plate of steel ap- 
plied to the camail 
or coif of mail in 
such a way as to 
protect the face, 
which the camail 
leaves exposed.— 
Mask-wall, in 
Jort., the scarp- 
wall of a case- 
Ea mon 
in the iron mask, a prisoner of state in France, k 
in a vizor of black velvet, who was confined and EUAS 
in the fortresses of Sainte Marguerite, the Bastille, and 
elsewhere, in the reign of Louis XIV. The prisoner's 
identity is not certainly known. He was supposed to have 
been a prince of the house of Bourbon. : 
mask3 (mask), v. [Formerly also masque, maske; 
< F. masquer, mask; fromthe noun.] I, trans. 
1. To cover the face of, wholly or in part, for 
concealment, disguise, or defense; conceal with 
a mask or vizor. 


They must all be mask’d and vizarded. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 40. 
2. To cover with a disguising costume of any 
kind, as in a masquerade. : 


They are not presented as themselves, 
But masqued like others. 


B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Y. 2 
8. To disguise; conceal; screen from view by 
something interposed. 


Masking the business from the common eye. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 1%. 


„Now a poore man has not vizard enough to maske his 
vices, nor ornament enough to set forth his vertues. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Poore Man 


Who [men] never shew their Passions more violently 
and unreasonably than when they are mask’d under a 


tence of Zeal against Heresie and Innovation. ii 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, TL i 


On a line with the house is a garden masked from view 
by ahigh, close board fence. Cable, Old Creole Days, P- 
=Syn. 3. To cloak, veil, screen, shroud. 

II. intrans. 1. To play a part in a m 
rade; go about in masquerade. Aa | 

e of Th 


These ladies maskers toke each of them one. 
Frenchmen to daunce and to maske. Cavendish, Wolsth 


Is this a shape for reputation 

And modesty to masque in? aay. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Womeni i 
2. Toputonamask; disguise one’s self ™ aj 
way. P 
And then we mask'd. Shak., R. and J., i, 6 


maskalonge (mas’ka-lonj), n. [Also vitl 
mascalonge, maskalimge, muscalonge, mt 
longe, muskalinge, moskalonge, etc., 2150 
quallonge, maskallonge, muskellunge, mus 
lunge, etc., the spelling masquallonge § 
ing F. masque allongé, defined as ‘lone 
lit. ‘lengthened mas J ork. masque lorgne nit 
ven as the name of the fish), ‘long 120% gi 
long mask,’ the name of the fish being 287, 
ten, to emphasize this etym., masg? along 
calongé, ete.; also noscononge, ete.; be 
rding to the Ind. origin proper 
(so in the laws of Canad, E A 
onge, < Algonkin mast 
dial, maskenozha, maski 


as, 


Mask of Steel, 13th century. 


asque 


9. 


y 


maskert (mas’kér), v. t. 


maskette (mas-ket’), n. 
mask, or representation of a face, worn as a 
part of the 


even in minia 


Worn above or D. 


mask-flower 
2CACO, or ricar i lonsoa 
lines risc] co, name of the species Alons 


seroph i t of the 
genus lonson rophulariaceous plant o 


maskalonge 


nose,’ < kenose, long. J y i 
nobilior, a fish of the family Lsocidw, the lar, 


valley. It is distinguished by the scalel 
lower parts of the opercules and the dar! 
marked with small round black spots, 
of from 4 to 6 fect. Weiter. 
mask-ball (mask’bal), n. 
guests are masked; a masked ball. 
mask-crab (mask’krab), n. 


under Corystide and Dorippe. 
masked (maskt), p. a. 
covered with a mask; disguised or concealed, 
— 2t. Bewildered; amazed. 
Leaving him more masked than he was before, 
Fuller, Holy War, iii, 19, 


8. In zool.: (a) Larvate orlarval: thus, a cater- 
(b) In 


pillar is the masked state of a butterfly. 
entom., applied to pupæ which have the wings, 
legs, cte., of the future imago indicat 

lines on the surface, as in Lepidoptera. 
Marked on the head or face as if literally we 
ing a mask; capistrate; personate.—4, In bot., 


same as personate.—Masked ball, a ball at which 


L i are usually laid 
aside before its conclusion.— Masked battery. Sce bat- 
tery. — Masked crab, a mask-crab.— Masked diver, the 


the participants appear in masks, which 


common puflin, Fratereula arctica, the bright red, blue, 
and yellow horny covering of whose beak 

ically, and is thus literally a mask which is removed. 
— Masked glutton. See glutton. Masked the 
European brown-headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridibundus, 
which in summer has the head enveloped in a dark- 


brown hood. Many other gulls are similarly masked, as 


all those of the genus Chroicocephalus. See cut under 


Chrotcocephalus.—Masked monkey, or masked sa- 
guin, Callithrix personatus, a Brazilian species with a 


fous 


Dlack head. See cut under saguin — Masked pi 
kind of pig domesticated in Japan, with large pendu 
ears and heavily furrowed face, by some called Sus plici- 
ceps and regarded as a genuine species, to which the ge- 
neric name Centuriosus (as C. pliciceps) has also been given. 
maskeeg, n. [K Ojibway maskeeg, a swamp. | 
A bog. [Upper Great Lakes and Canada.] 
maskelt (mas’kel), n. 1. An obsolete form of 
mascle2.— 2, A kind of lace made in the fif- 
teenth century. 
maskelynite (mas’ke-lin-it), x. [Named after 
N. Story Maskelyne, formerly keeper of the 
mineralogical department of the British Mu- 
seum.] In mineral, an isotropic mineral 
found in the Shergotty meteorite. It has the 
composition of labradorite, and the suggestion 
has been made that it may be a fused feldspar. 


masker (mas‘kér), n. [Also masquer; < Sp. mas- 


cara, a mask: see mask3, n. In def. 2 now re- 
garded as ¢ mask3, v., + -er1.] 14. A mask. 

Cause them to be deprehended and taken and their 
maskers taken off. Sir T. More, Works, p. 758. 
2. A person in masquerade; one who takes 
part in an entertainment where the guests are 
masked or disguised. 


One time the king came sodainly thither in a maske 
with a dozen mask 


ers all in garments like sheepeheards. 
Stow, Hen. VIII., an. 1516. 

Lewis of France is sending over masquers, 

To revel it with him and his new bride. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 224. 


mask, conceal, or disguise. 


They of the house being sodainely taken, and their wits 
maskered, had not defended the master thereof. 


Holland, tr. øf Ammianus Marcellinus (1606). (Nares.) 


maskery} (mis’kér-i), n. [Formerly also mask- 
arye, masquerie; < F. masquerie, < masque, & 
mask: see masque, n.] 

guising; a masquerade. 


1. A masking or dis- 


Such as have most wickedly called the Mass a Maskarye, 


and the priests vestments masking clothes. 


hristopherson, 1554 (Maitland on Reformation, p. 303). 
[(Davies.) 


2. The dress or disguise of a masker.— 3. 


Pretense; the assumption of a better or nobler 
character than the real one. 


All these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces. | 
Chapman, Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, i. 1. 
War's feigned maskery, 


Marston, Scourge of Villany, iii. 8. 
[< mask8 + -ette.] A 


ead-dress or on the shoulders, or 
ture form on the fingers. 


applied to objects resembling masks, but 
elow the face. 


A. W. Buckland, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV. 503. 
(mask’flou/er), n. [Tr. of Peruy. 


Maskette being 


+ „A. linearis is a dwarf bushy piani, 


Spot at thee wheel-shaped flowers, scarlet, witha 


ao base, the form suggesting the name. A. in- 


A kind of pike, Esos 
; l gest 
and finest of all pikes inhabiting the Great 
Lake region of North America and the Ohio 
cheeks and 


grayish color 
It attains a length 


A ball at which the 


5 A crab of the fam- 
ily Corystidæ, as Corystes cassivelanus. See cuts 


oe maski as’ king 
1. Having the face sking (mas’king), n. 
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cisifolia ia larger, with deepl 
flowers, A W arieni with, scar] 

i - Warzce s et flowers, is thi 
ea] species, There are half a dozen spetten Talve 
n the tropical Andes, frequently cultivated, 
mask-houset (mask’hous), n. A place where 
masks were played; a play-house. 
If it were but some maszk-house, w 
were to be presented, 


maskint (mas’ kin), n. 
-kin.] 


masoola-boat 

3. Aworker in stone; a stone-cutter or -hewer. 
There thai tild My a toure, triedly wroght, 

Meruelously made with masons deuyse, x 

With Jemmea, & iuwells, & other foly # 

Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 8.), L 10584, 

There were two hundred masons working on free stone 

every day. Coryat, Crudities, 1, 24, 

[Also meskin: < massi 4: A member of the fraternity of freemasons. 

so meskin; < mass See freemason.—Mason’s level. Same as pim 


: The mass, or service of the eucharist. level.— Master mason, a freemason who has reached the 
By the meskin, methought they were so indeed. third degree. 


Chapman, May-Day. mason (ma’sn), v. t. 
[Verbal n. of mask, 
of covering the face 
a masquerade dress; 


toothed scarlet and black 


herein a glorious show 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 


[< mason, n.) To con- 
struct of masonry; build of stone or brick; 3 
build. 
Al buyldynges are masoned and wrought of diverze 
stones. Berner, tr. of Froissart's Chron., L i. 
enice is everywhere talked of. The Mason and Dixon’s line. See linc2. 
he place at that time, as well as on all mason-bee (m4’sn-bé), n. An aculeate hyme- 


v.] The act or diversion 
with a mask, or of wearing 
masquerading. 
The carnival of V 
great diversion of th 
other high occasions, is masking. 


ed by 
(e) 


ar- 


Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 292, 
masking-piece (mas’king-pés), n. In the the- 
ater, a piece of scenery used to hide a platform 
or steps on the stage. 
maskinonge, maskinongy (mas 
ji), n, “ame as maskalonge. 
maskin’-pot (mas’kin-pot), n. A pot for mask- 


“ki-nonj, -non- 


nopterous insect of one of the genera An- 
thophora, Osmia, Chalicodoma, and some others, 

which construct their nests with grains of sand 
agglutinated together by means of a viscid 
saliva, and fix them on the side of walls, ete., 

or avail themselves of some cavity for that i 
purpose. See cut under Anthophora. 


comes off period- 


masondewet, n. See measondue. 

masoned (ma’snd), a. In ker., same as maçonné. 

masoner (ma’sn-ér), n. A bricklayer. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

masonic (ma-son’ik), a. [< mason + -ie.] Of 


ing or infusing tea. Also maskiw-pat. [Scotch.] 
Then up they gat the maskin'- at, 
And in the sea did jaw, man. ci 


Burns, The American War. 
masklet, n. See masele2, 


masklelesst, a. See mascleless. 


[< masker, n.] To Maslin? (mas‘lin), n. 


masnad, n. ; 
mason (ma’sn), n. [< ME. mason, masoun, < 


maskoid (mas’koid), n. [< mask3 + -id.] A 
solid stone or wooden carving of a face, such 


i E _it 
as are found over the mummies oron the tombg W2Sonite (ma’sn-it), n. 


or temples of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. W. H. Dall. 


maslinlų (mas’lin), n. and a. 
< ME. maslin, maslyn, maseline, mastelyn, mast- 
ling, mastlyng, mestling, and in def, 2 maselin, 
maselyn; < AS. mestling, mestlinc, mesling, 
meæslen, a kind of brass or mixed metal (gloss- 
ing L. @s, aurichaleum, and electrum), a vessel 
made of this metal (= D. messing = MHG. 
messine, missinc, méschinc, G. messing = Icel. 
mersing, messing = Sw. Dan. messing, a mixed 
metal, brass); with suffix -lingl (in D., ete., 
-ing?), < L. massa (MHG. mässe, messe), a mass, 


a lump: see mass2.] I. n. 1. A mixed metal ; 
brass. 


iiij. c. cuppys of golde fyne, 
And as many of maskyn (read maslyn]. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 122. (Halliwell. 
The wyndowes wern y-mad of iaspre & of othre stones f. yne; 
Y-poudred wyth perreeof polastre,the leues weremasalyne. 
Sir Ferumbras, 1. 1327. 
2. A vessel for containing food or drink, made 
of the metal maslin or brass. 


They fette him first the sweete wyn, 
And mede eek in a maselyn. 


Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 141. 
II. a. Made of maslin; brazen. 


Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it in a clean maste- 
lyn panne. MS. Med. Rec. XV. Cent. (Halliwell.) 


In the opinion of practical men, the metal of which old 
maslin pans are made is of peculiar and superior quality, 
and unlike old English brass. N.andQ., 6thser., XIL 472. 


early mod. E. masslin, masselin, messelin, mast- 
lyn, mastling, massling, mestling, messling, 
massledine, ete., < ME. mastline, mastlyn, mast- 
lyone, mestlyone, mastilgon, mixtelyn, ete., < OF. 
mesteillon, mestellon, mestelon, mestillon, mestilun, 
mixtilloun, ete., < ML. mixtilio(n-), mistilio(n-), 
also, after OF., mestillio(n-), mestilo(n-) (cf. 
equiv. OF. mesteil, meteil, metail), mixed grain, 
< L. mixtus, mistus, pp. of miscere, mix: see 
mixzi, For the sequence mast, mas-, < L. mixt-, 
mist-, cf. mastif. For the sense, cf. mong- 
corn.] Mixed grain, especially a mixture of 
rye and wheat. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


I say nor cow, aor eee nor mastlyn, 
For cow is sorry for her castlyn. 5 
Men Miracles (1656), p. 6. (Halliwell) 


Same as musnud. 


OF. *mason, maçon, machon, masson, F. n 
= Pr. masso, < M macio(), also machio(n-), 
macho(n-), maco(n-), mactio(n-), mattio(n-), ma- 
tio(n-), a mason; Bee: of Teut. origin, < OHG. 
mezzo, meizo, MHG. meize, G. metz, in comp. as 
steinmetz, astone-mason,andas a surname Metz; 
prob. akin to OHG. meizan, MHG. meizen = Teel. 
meita = Goth. maitan, hew, cut: see under ant1.] 
1. A builder in stone or brick; one whose occu- 
pation or trade is the laying oe stone or brick 
in construction, with or without mortar or ce- 
ment.—2. A builder in general. [Rare.] 

The singing masons building eee te. ie 


masonry (ma’sn-ri), n. and a. 


or pertaining to the fraternity of freemasons: 
as, masonic emblems.— Masonic lodge, a meeting- 
place, and hence a society, of freemasons. 

[Named after Owen 
Mason.) In mineral., a variety of chloritoid 
from Natick, Rhode Island. 


5 i ma’sn-rid), a. [< masonry + -ed2. 
[Also mastlin;.masouried ( lose ioe 4 J 


Constructed of masonry; consisting of masonry 
or stonework: as, “ masonried signal stations,” 
Sidereal Messenger, II. 177. 

[< ME. masonry, 
< F. maçonnerie, masonry, < maçon, mason: see 
mason.) I. n. 1. The art or occupation of a 
mason; the art of shaping, arranging, and unit- 
ing stones or bricks to form walls and other 
parts of buildings; the skill of a mason. The 
chief kinds of masonry employed at the present day may 
be classed as rubble-work, coursed masonry, and ashler. See 
these words. 

Brick and stone and mortar, and all the instruments of 
masonry. Hume, Human Understanding, § 11. 
2. The work produced by a mason; mason- 
work; specifically, a construction of dressed 
or fitted stones and mortar, as distinguished 
from brickwork or brick-masonry. 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 

Shak., Al's Well, ii. 1. 31. 
3. The craft or mysteries of freemasons; the 
principles and practices of freemasons.—Greek 
masonry, the masonry of ancient Greek builders, which 
in the period of its most perfect development, in the fifth 
century B. C., represents the highest attainment in the 
arts of cutting and assembling stone. 
II. a. Consisting of masonwork; formed or 
built of dressed or fitted stones and mortar: as, 
a masonry fort. 


$ - ma’sn-shel), n. A carrier-shell: 
[Also mastlin, meslin; mason-shell ( )s a 


a looping-snail; a ptenoglossate gastropod of 
the family Xenophoride, as X hora conehyli- 
ophora: so called from its habit of carrying 
about bits of shell, coral, or rock affixed to the 
substance of its shell. See cut under carrier- 
shell. 
Mason’s comove Sre eee: oa 
mason-spider (ma’sn-spi’dér), n. trap-door 
spider. Po . Sci. Mo., XXXITI. 803. ; 
mason-swallow (ma’sn-swol’6), n. A swal- 
low which builds a nest of mud, as the barn- 
swallow or the eaves-swallow. £. Eggleston, 
The Century, XXXV. 834. ees 
mason-wasp (ma&’sn-wosp), n. An aculeate 
hymenopterous insect of the genus 0 NETUS, 
family Vespide; a kind of solitary Wasp: 
called from the ingenuity with which it 
structs its habitations in the sand, in | 
ter of walls, ete. O. murarius is an exam] 
masooka (ma-sé’ka), n. [Said to be ac 
tion of Pg. bezuga.| The i 
fish, Liostomus canthur 
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masoola-boat 


drive it high on the beach, where it 
tof the reach of the next rolling wave. 
Imp. Diet. 


of a coming wave t 
is quickly run up ou 
Also called chelingue. 


Masora, Massorah (mas’6-1ii), n. [Heb., tra- 
dition.] 1. The tradition by which Jewish 
ect text of 


scholars endeavored to fix the correct tex 
the Old Testament, so as to preserve it from 
all eorruption.—2. After the ninth century, 
the book, or the marginal notes to the Hebrew 
text, in which the results of such tradition are 
preserved, embodying the labor of several cen- 
turies. ‘There is a twofold Masora, a Babylonian or 
Eastern, and a Palestinian or Western, the former being 
the more important. The Masora not only takes account 
of yarious readings, but also contains notes of a gram- 
matical and lexicographical character, including the sys- 
tem of Hebrew vowel-points first established by it. With 
much that is valueless, it contains all the material from 
which a critical revision of the Old Testament text can 
now be derived. Also written Masorah and Massora. 


Amore accurate and lasting masoreth than either the 
the Galilean school at Tiberias hath 


synagogue of Ezra or i 

left us. Milton, Divorce, To the Parliament. 
Masorete, n. Same as Masorite. 
masoretic, massoretic (mas-6-ret’ik), a. [< 


Masorete + -ic.] Relating or belonging to the 
Masora, or to the compilers of the Masora; per- 
taining to the method or system of the Masora: 
as, masoretic points —that is, the vowel-points 
furnished by the Masora. 
The text which the Revisers used was the so-called mas- 
soretic or traditional text. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 559. 
masoretical, massoretical (mas-6-ret’i-kal), 
a. [< masoretic + -al.] Same as masoretic. 
Masorite, Massorite (mas’6-rit), n. [< Masora 
+ -ite2.] One who made the J ewish tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Bible his special 
study; specifically, one of that body of Jewish 
scholars which first put the Masora into written 
form. See Masora. Also Masorete, Masoret, 
Massorete, Massoret. 
The Masorites extended their care to the vowels. 
Mather, Vindication of the Bible, p. 257. (Latham.) 
masque, n. and v. See mask. : 
masquelonge, n. Same as maskalonge. 
masquer, n. See masker. . 
margucrade (mas-ke-rad’), n. [= D. G. Dan. 
maskerade = Sw. maskerad, < F. masquerade = 
It. mascherata, < Sp. Pg. mascarada, a masque- 
rade, < mascara, a mask: see mask3.] 1. An 
assembly of persons wearing masks and usu- 
ally other disguises, or rich and fantastic dress: 
usually, a daneing-party or ball.. See mask-ball. 
‘The world’s ma: ade! the maskers, you, you, you. 
Goldsmith, Epil. to Mrs. Lennox’s Comedy, Sisters. 


Warton says that certain theatrical amusements were 
called masquerades very anciently in France. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 342. 


2. Disguise effected by wearing a mask or 


eaenge apparel; hence, concealment or appa- 
rent change of identity by any means; disguise 
in general. 


And, after all, what is a lie? “Tis but 
The truth in masquerade. 
Byron, Don Juan, xi. 37. 


Old Adam will smile at the pains that have mad 
Poor winter look fine in such strange 7 radas 


Wordsworth, Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 


The potas of a person who joins in a mas- 
uerade ; sing costume of — 
>; disguising ume of any sort.—4. 
P paninh diversion on horseback. See the 
ion 
ade is an exercise they learned from th 
by squadrons of horse, seeming to 
1 fierceness, with bucklers in 
d of cane in their right. 
Clarendon, Life, I. 223. 
_ Fairholt. 
` ret. and pp. 
[< masque- 
year a mask; take 
‘To disguise one’s 
: to the 
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G. messe = Icel. messa = Sw. messa = Dan. messe 
— F. messe = Sp. misa = Pg. missa = It. messa, 
the mass, < LL. missa, dismissal, esp. the dismis- 
sal of a congregation, the mass, ql. mittere, 
pp. missus, send: see mission. The name missa 
is usually said to be taken from the words 
ite, missa est, “0, it is the dismissal,’ or 80, 
dismissed’ (the word concio, ‘congregation,’ be- 
ing unnecessarily supposed to be omitted), 
thought to have been used at that point of the 
mass when the catechumens were dismissed, 
and the communion service followed; but it ap- 
pears to have referred orig. to the dismissal of 
the congregation at the end of the mass, and to 
have been applied, by an easy transfer, to the 
service itself.] 1. The celebration of the 


Lord’s Supper or eucharist. 

That Office which was called the Mass by the medieval 
and the Latin Church, but which we now call the Lord's 
Supper and the Holy Communion. 
a Procter, Hist. Book of Com. Prayer, p. 305. 

The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, com- 
monly called the Mass. | Book of Common Prayer (1549). 


2. The office for the celebration of the eucha- 


rist; the liturgy. The component parts of the mass 
or liturgy are the ordinary of the mass (ordo miss) and 
the canon of the mass (canon misse), succeeded by the com- 
munion (sometimes counted part of the canon) and post- 
communion. Anciently and technically the part preced- 
ing the offertory is the mass or liturgy of the catechumens 
(missa catechumenorum), the remainder the mass or litur- 
gy of the faithful (nissa fidelium). In the Roman Catholic 
Church different classes of masses are high mass, low mass, 
private mass, votive mass, etc. See the phrases below. 


It nedith not to speke of the meesse ne the seruise that 

thei hadde that day, for it were but losse of tyme. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 375. 

And whan our parish-masse was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne. 

oe Sir Cauline (Child’s Ballads, III. 175). 
The time of the Communion shall be immediately after 
that the Priest himself hath received the Sacrament, with- 
out the varying of any other rite or ceremony in the Mass. 
Order of the Communion (1548). 


The maiden buried, not as one unknown, 
Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 


And mass, and rolling music, like a queen. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


3. The sacrament of the eucharist or holy com- 


munion. The word mass in this and the preceding senses 
is popularly used of the eucharist as celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, or of the teachings of that church 
with regard to the sacrament, as involving not only the 
doctrines of the real presence and the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, held in some other churches also, but the doctrine 
of transubstantiation as defined by the Council of Trent. 
The use of the word mass (missa) in the Western Church 
is as old as thefourth century. ‘The Greek Church has no 
term precisely corresponding to mass, the sacrament be- 
ing generally called the eucharist or holy communion, and 
the office the liturgy. At the Reformation the first Prayer- 
Book (1549) of the Church of England retained the name 
mass, which was omitted in the second book (1552) and fell 
into disuse, being popularly regarded as involving a Ro- 
man Catholic view of the sacrament. The use of the word 
has, however, been revived to some extent among Angli- 
cans in the present century. Swedish and Danish Protes- 
tants use the corresponding word for their own commu- 
nion office. 

4. A musical setting of certain parts of the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, also of correspond- 


ing parts of the Anglican liturgy. It consists 
usually of the following sections, each Be enich is some- 
times divided into separate movements: Kyrie, Gloria (in- 
cluding the Gratias agimus, Qui tollis, Quoniam, Cum 
Sancto Spiritu), Credo (including the Et Incarnatus, Cru- 
cifixus, Et Resurrexit), Sanctus (including the Hosanna), 
Benedictus (including a repetition of the Hosanna), and 
the Agnus Dei (including the Dona nobis). To these an 
Offertorium (after the Credo and before the Sanctus) is 
sometimes added. The Requiem Mass differs largely 
from the regular mass, and includes settings of several 
of the stanzas of the hymn “Dies Ire.” The artistic 
form of musical masses varies widely, from unaccompa- 
nied plain-song to the most elaborate polyphony with or- 
chestral accompaniments. Medieval masses were named 
usually from the melody which was taken as the subject 
for contrapuntal treatment, as Josquin’s mass “L'homme 
armé"; modern masses are named from the key of the first 
moyement, as Bach’s “Mass in B minor.” 

5. A church festival or feast-day: now only 
in composition: as, Candlemas, Childermas, 
Christmas, Lammas, Martinmas, Marymas, Mi- 
chaelmas, Roodmas (compare kermess).—By the 
mas pan oath formerly in common use: sometimes ab- 


t me, he beat him most pitiful 
the that he did not; i 
ne a at he did not; he beat 


mass 


ages for strangers who ai 
The Typics of theG reek Church hi 


or 
an office. Wh ebeen ec 


at is commonly known ag 

nion Se s sometimes See NEE th 
the Dry Service (Missa sicea).— High m 
panied by music and incense, celebrated, , 
days, and other special occasions by cou 
attended by a deacon and subdeacon. at 


race 
pareq 


Ante, 
Dy Anglica, M 


M 

Amasya = 
nd 

est ont 

ordinary mass, said, not sung, by the pric wW 

Sce bell1.— Mass for the dead, a mass sae 


person or persons after their death ; i 
lic Church, one celebrated for the DUDE Ro 
release of a soul or souls from purgatory, F of h 
vestments, etc., is black.— Mass of the Holy oloro 


emn mass for the Pope, the sovereig: 

€ 1 (€ g gn,or 0 

in union with the church or with raisi estate; tae, 

ebrated previous to a council or to the decia a 

or abbot, and also at consecrations and cone f bie 

obtain from God some special light or favor, Onationg pA 
bd ne . 1 


Presanctified. Sameas Liturgy oft agg aril 
liturgy.— Ordinary of the Tee 1g Presanctifeg te 
vate mass, (a) Low mass. (b) Any mites = 
priest communicates, especially such a mass pate yi 
a private oratory.—Votive mass, a mass who cbrateii 
correspond with the office of the day, but ich oes pa 
choice of the priest. z 1S said ut tp, 
mass! (mås), v. i. eae a 
mass. ] To celebrat, 


As for the rumours that have 
our relenting or massing, < trast that thad, eithery 
God and their duty towards their brethren D PRA 
not be too light of credence. in Christ wi 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc, 1853 
Massing priestt,a priest of the Roman Cathoticg) 

Christ’s doctrine is, that he is “ the way”: but tiga 
trine maketh the massing-priest the way, ` his dog, 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II 

mass? (mås), n. [< ME. masse, < OF mas 2 
masse = Pr. massa = Sp. masa = Pg. Tk pop F. 
OHG. massa, MHG. G. masse = Dan. mane 
Sw. massa, < L. massa, a lump, mass (as of dou 
pitch, salt, cheese, metal, stone, etc.), prob, 
Gr. ala, a barley cake; cf. wdyya, a ‘neat 
mass, < uáccew, knead: see macerate. Hone 
ult. maslin1.] 1. A body of coherent matter 
a lump, particularly a large or unformed lump: 
as, a mass of iron or lead; amass of flesh; amass 
of rock. We 

Right in the midst the Goddesse selfe did stand 
Upon an altar of some costly masse. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 9, 
One common mass composed the mould of man. 
= Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 602 
Myro’s Statues, which for Art surpass 
_ All others, once were but a shapeless Mass. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love 
2. An assemblage or collection of incoherent 
particles or things; an agglomeration; a con: 
geries; hence, amount or number in general: 
as, amass of sand; a mass of foliage, of troops 
ete. 


I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3.2% 


In our study of anatomy there is a mass of mysteriou 
philosophy. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ia 
3. The bulk or greater part of anything; the 
chief portion; the main body. 
_ The great mass of the articles on w. 
is foreign luxuries. Jefferson, 

The great mass of human calamities, 
been the result of bad government. 


‘Story, Misc. Writings, P- as 
4, Bulk in general; magnitude; massivene® 


Witness this army of such mass and charge |. 
: Shale., Hamlet, iv. 44h 
n of matter as ek 


ameasured on a 
reduction 


[< massi 
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mass 
6. In entom., the terminal joints collectively of 
an antenna when they are enlarged and closely 


appressed to each other, forming a clava or club, 
—7. A large bunch of strung beads (12 small 
bunches fastened together).—Blue mags, See blue- 
mass.— Buccal mass. See buccal.— Center of mass. 
See center1.—Cleavage-mass. S cleavage.— Explod- 
ing mass, in cephalopods. Sce extract under spermato- 
phore.— Flat masses. See blanket-deposit.— Levy in 
mass. See levyl.— The masses, the great body of the 
people, especially of the working class and the lower 
orders; the populace. z 
mass? (mås), v- [<mass2,n.] I. trans. 1. To 
form into a mass; collect into masses; assem- 
ble in one body or in close conjunction: as, to 
mass troops at a certain place; to mass the 
points of an argument. 
The fragmentary produce of much toil, 
In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly massed as when acquired. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 
2t. To strengthen, as a building for the purpose 
of fortification. 

: They feared the French might, with filling o 
house, or else by fortifying, 
annoy the haven. 


or massing the 
make such a piece as might 


Hayward. 
II. intrans. To collect in masses; assemble 
in groups or in force. 
The rebels m i 
phis and Charleston and the Mobile and Ohio railroads. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 416. 
mass*t (mås), n. See mas?. 
Mass constable, I have other manner of matter 
To bring you about than this. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 
massa (mas’ii), n. A corruption of master, 
[Negro dialect, U. S.J] 

Massachusettensian (mas-a-ché-se-ten’si-an), 
n. [< NL. Massachusettensis, < Massachusetts, 
a name of Amer. Ind. origin.] A native or 
an inhabitant of the State of Massachusetts. 
[Rare.] 

In this society of Massachusettensians, then, thereis . . . 
a moral and political equality of rights and duties among 
all the individuals. J. Adams, Works, IV, 392. 

massacre (mas’a-kér), 2. [< F. massacre (ML. 
mazacrium), massacre, killing, also the head of 
astag newly killed; appar. of Teut. origin, and 
prob. < LG. matsken, matzgen, cut, hew, = D. 
matsen, maul, kill, = G. metzen, cut, kill, > metze- 
lei, massacre: see mason.] 1. The indiscrimi- 
nate killing of human beings; the unnecessary 
slaughter of a number of persons, as in barba- 
rous warfare or persecution, or for revenge or 
plunder: as, the massacre of Glencoe: some- 
times applied also to the wholesale killing of 
wild animals. 

Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 14. 

2. In ker., a pair of antlers or attires attached 

to a piece of the skull, used as a bearing.— Mas- 

sacre of the innocents, Seeinnocent,n. =Syn. Massacre, 

Butchery, Carnage. Massacre denotes the indiscriminate 

and general slaughter of many ; butchery a ruthless, un- 

sparing, and cruel slaughter, as though it were done at the 


shambles; carnage a great slaughter, suggesting the piled- 
up dead of the battle-field. See killl. 


massacre (mas’a-kér), v. t.; pret. and pp. massa- 
cred, ppr. massacring. [< massacre, n.] To kill 
with attendant circumstances of atrocity; 
butcher; slaughter: commonly used in refer- 
ence to the killing of a large number of human 


beings at once, who are not in a condition to 
defend themselves. 


„The cohort was massacred by the fraude of the Agrip- 
pinensis, Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 180. 
Do the locks bristle and the eyebrows arch 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March? 
Scott, The Poacher. 
=Syn. Murder, Slaughter, etc. See killl. 
Massacrer (mas’a-krér), n. One who massacres. 
[Rare.] 
We have put wax into our ears to shut them up against 
the tender soothing strains of regicides, assassins, massa- 
crers, and septembrisers. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 


massacroust (mas’a-krus), a. [< massacre + 
-0us.] Cruelly murderous. x 
Theyr mindes benummed with the massacrous mon- 
Strousness of thys quick marshall-law. 
Nash, Christ's Teares over Jerusalem. 
Massagel;, n. 


An obsolete form of message. 

massage? (ma-siizh’),n, [< F. massage, < mas- 
ser, Gr. uácoew, knead: see mass2.| In therap., 
the act or art of applying intermittent pressure 
and strain to the muscles and other accessible 


tissues of the pati 
the patient. ‘The means employed arerub- 
q vite? kneading, and light pounding, combined ordinarily 
frictie oot less additional stimulation of the skin, as by 
ction and slapping. This manipulation furthers the 
ph from 


of lym the parts, which is beara 


when the lymphatic flow is sluggish through lac! 


removal 
Need: 


sed in the north-west angle of the Mem. M 
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88; in the abdomen it stimulates 


pret. and pp. mas- 
[< massage2, n.] In 
process called massage. 

Although abdominal mas 
good, it will not be prod 
omit to massage the spine 


massagier}, n. 
senger. 
Massagist (ma-sä’zhist), n. [< massage? + 
-ist.] One who practises massage, 
In a libel action yesterday . . . fora slashing criticism 
y one massagist of another's book, Judge D— charged 
against the prosecution. New York Tribune, May 30, 1889. 
Massalia (ma-sa’li-i), n. [NL., < Gr. Macca- 
“a = L. Massilia, Marseilles.] The twentieth 
of the planetoids, discovered by De Gasparis, 
at Naples, in 1852. Also Massilia. 
assalian! (ma-sa’li-an),. Same as Euchite. 
assalian? (ma-sa’li-an), n. Same as Hesy- 
chast. 
mass-area (mas’4’ré-ii), n. See the quotation. 
When a material particle moves from one point to ano- 
ther, twice the area swept out by the vector of the particle 
multiplied by the mass of the particle is called the mazs- 


area of the displacement of the particle with respect to 
the origin from which the vector is drawn. 


Maxwell, Matter and Motion, LX VII. 

Massaride, Massaris, ete. See Masaride, ete. 
massasauga (mas-a-sd’gii), n. [Amer. Ind.] 
One of the small but very venomous rattle- 
snakes which inhabit prairies in the western 
United States and Territories, such as Crotalo- 


phorus tergeminus (Sistrurus catenatus). The top 
of the head is covered with regular plates, as in innocuous 
serpents, not with scales as in most rattlesnakes; the pit 
between the eye and the nose is present, as in all Crota- 
lide. These snakes are of dark blotched coloration, and 
a foot or two long. They are also called sidewipers and 
sideliners, from their habit of wriggling sidewise. The 


black massasauga is a very dark-colored species or variety, 
C. kirtlandi. 


mass-bell (mas’bel), n. 
(which see, under belll). 
Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship; the mass-bells tinkled. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Musician’s Tale, xi. 
mass-book (mas’buk), n. [< ME. messebok, < 
AS. mæsse-bõc, < messe, mass, + boc, book.] 
The missal, or Roman Catholic service-hook. 
To force upon their Fellow-Subjects that which them- 
selves are weary of, the Skeleton of a Masse-Booke. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
mass-center (mas’sen’tér), x. That position 
from which as an origin the mean value of all 
the rectangular or oblique codrdinates of the 
particles of a body is zero. In other words, passing 
any plane through this point, the sum of the masses of all 
the particles on the one side of this plane each multiplied 
by its distance from the plane is the same as the corre- 


sponding sum forall the particles on the other side. The 
mass-center is usually, but loosely, called the center of 


ravity. 
mass-day (mas’ da), n. [< ME. messe-day, 
messe-det, < AS. meesse-deg, mass-day, £ mæsse, 
mass, + deg, day.] A day on which high mass 
is celebrated. ; 
massé! (ma-sa’), v. t; pret. and pp. masséed, 
ppr. masséing. [< F. massé, pp. of masser, knead: 
see massage2.| To perform the operation of 
massage upon; massage. 
In masséing the face of a fat patient, the tissues can 
tched under the fingers and 
Only be rolled cd's Handbook of Mad. Sciences, IV. 00. 
massé2 (ma-sa’), n. [Cf. massél.] In billiards, a 
sharp stroke made with the cue nearly or quite 
, perpendicular, causing the eue-ball to return in 
a straight line or to move in a circular direc- 
tion, the direction depending aes emis 
art of the ball to which the cue is a 5 
ARETA (ma-sē'nä), n. [Named after André 
Masséna (1158-1817), a marshal of France.] 
In ornith.: (4) A partridge, C ar iongn MASSENA. 
See cut under Cyrtonyx. (b) A trogon, Trogon 
massena. : 
masser! (mias’ér), n. A 
mass. [Rare. 


sage will effect a great deal of 
uctive of lasting benefit if we 
5 Lancet, No. 3418, p. 423. 


A Middle English form of mes- 


Same as sacring bell 


A good masser and oe eee tere y S 


Bale, Yet a 
tion of mercer; but: 
iant.) A mercer. 


Course at the Romysshe 


masseteric (mas-é-ter’ik), a. [< masseter + ie] 5 


masseterine (ma-sé’tér-in), a. 


mass-gospellert, n. 


mass-house (mis’hous), 7. 


massif (ma-séf’), n. 


jest who celebrates 


which arises from the malar bone and adjoining of 
the zygomatic arch, and is inserted into the outer surface 
of the ramus of the lower jaw-bone. See cut under musele. 
—Internal masseter, an occasional name of the inter- 
nal pterygoid muscle, or entopterygoideus, 


Of or pertaining to the masseter: as, a MUSSE- 
teric vessel or nerve; the masseteric fascia, 
[< masseter + 


-ine2.] Same as masseteric. 


masseur (ma-sér’), n. [F., < masser, knead: see 


massage?.] A man who practises massage. 


masseuse (ma-séz’),n. [F., fem. of masseur: see 


masseur.| A woman who practises massage. 


A Romanist. 


Who would desire a two years’ merry life for an eternal 


sorrow? as these mazs-gospellers do, which yet are uncer- Ps 
tain of two years’ life. 


J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 165. 


A Roman Catholie 
house of worship: an opprobrious term. 

From this time [about 1744] mass-houses, though without 
any regular legal sanction, appear to have been freely per- 
mitted, and religious worship was celebrated without fear. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., p. 304, 


massicot (mas’i-kot),#. [Incorrectly masticot; 


< F. massicot.| Protoxid of lead, or yellow oxid 
of lead, PhO. Melted lead exposed to the air be- 
comes covered with a yellowish-gray dusky pellicle. This 
pellicle is carefully taken off, and is oxidized by ex re 
to air and a moderate heat to a greenish-gray powder, in- 
clining to yellow. This oxid, separated from the grains 
of lead by sifting, and exposed toa heat sufficient to make 
it red-hot, but not to melt it, assumes a deep-yellow color. 
In this state it is called massicot, but does not differ chemi- 
cally from litharge, though different in color and mechani- 
cal condition. After melting it has a reddish tint, and is 
called litharge. Massicot, slowly heated by a moderate fire, 
is further oxidized to minium or red lead. It is some- 
times used as a pigment, and as a drier in the composition 
of ointments and plasters. Also called lead-ocher. 
[F.: see massive.) A cen- 
tral mountain-mass; the dominant part of a 
range of mountains; a part of a range which ap- 
pears, from the position of the depressions by 
which it is more or less isolated, to form an in- 
dependent whole; also, an orographie block or 
fault-block (German scholle); a band or zone of 
rocks raised or depressed between two largely 
developed parallel faults. The French word massif 
is occasionally used with these various significations in 
default of any good and familiar English term, especially 
by geologists writing on the Alps. 7 
Massilia (ma-sil’i-i),n. Same as Massalia. 
Massilian (ma-sil’i-an), a. [< L. Massilianus, 
< Massilia, Gr. Maccażia, Marseilles. Cf. Mar- 
seillais.] Of or belonging to Marseilles. Ap- 
plied specifically to the members of a Christian acto 
most numerous at Marseilles, later and more usually 
called Semi- Pelagians. : è 
massilyt (mas‘i-li), adv. Massively. 7 
massiness (mas‘i-nes), n. The state of being 
massy ; greatness of bulk; ponderousness from 


size or density. ae 
massing-chalice eee ehari n Achal ~~ 
: the mass, as distin- 


ice used in the service o 
guished from any other cup. : 
massive (mas‘iv), a. [= D. massief = G. Dan. 
Sw. massiv, £ F. massif, bulky, massive, < masse, 
mass: see mass? and -ive.] 1. Forming or con- 
sisting of a large mass; solid; having great 
size and weight; heavy; weighty; Soni ‘ 
as, a massive weapon. 


The common military sword is a heavy, massive- 
for close engagement. c 1, Works, 


Opera Bonaventure, hoice 


Digitize 


massive 


Opposing massive to localised or specialised stimulation. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Oct., 1886, p. 134. 


4. Inmineral.,without crystalline form, although 
perhaps crystalline in strueture: as, a mineral 
that oceurs massive. A mineral which is both 
massive and non-crystalline is said to be amor- 
phous.— 5. In geol., homogeneous; destitute of 
structural divisions, such as planes of stratifiea- 
tion or jointing. By some geologists the term massive 
is used as synonymous with eruptive or Plutonic igneous, 
but such rocks often have one or more well-marked sys- 
tems of joints, and are by no menns homogencous. 

6. In zodl., massed: applied to the type of 
structure represented by the mollusks. Von 
Baer, [Rare.]—Massive eruption, in geol., the pour- 
ing forth of lava from a line or system of fissures, so that 
yast areas have become covered by nearly horizontal sheets 
of eruptive material. =Syn. 1. Massy, Ponderous, etc. See 


massively (mis’iv-li), adv. In amass; pon- 
derously. 

tassiveness (mais‘iv-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being massive, in any sense; specifically, 
great weight with bulk; massiness; ponderous- 


ness. 
mass-meeting (mis’mé’ting), n. A public 


meeting of persons in mass, or of all classes, 
to consider or listen to the discussion of some 
matter of common interest. 
massmongert (mas’mung’gér),2. One who cel- 
ebrates mass; a Romanist; one who believes 
in the sacrifice of the mass: an opprobrious 
term. 
Our Papists have another will, which the massmongers 


will more willingly follow than God’s will. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 315. 


massondewt, n. Same as measondue. 
Massonia (ma-s0’ni-i), n. [NL. (Thunberg, 
1781), named after F. A/asson,a botanical writer 
and explorer of the 18th century.] A genus of 
liliaceous plants of the tribe Alliew, the onion 
family, and type of the subtribe JJassoniec. 
They have a regular cylindrical perianth-tube, with five 
equal, spreading, or reflexed lobes, and six stamens, which 
are longer than the perianth, and are united by their fila- 
ments into a ring at the base. They are bulbous herbs, 
with two ovate radical leaves which lie flaton the ground, 
and an umbel-like head of numerous usually white flow- 
ers. The Scene is very short, the head being almost ses- 
sile between the leaves, and surrounded by a many-leafed 
membranous involucre. About 20 species are known, all 
from the south of Africa; several of them are cultivated 
for their singular appearance. 
Massoniee (mas-o-ni'é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Massonia +-ew.] A 
subtribe of liliaceous plants of the tribe Alliec. 
It is characterized by a coated bulb, a very short scape, 
subsessile between the leaves, and a dense umbel of flow- 
ers, surrounded by an involucre of from three to an indefl- 
nite number of bracts. The subtribe includes 2 genera, 
Massonia, the type, and Daubenya. 
‘Massora, Massoretic, etc. See Masora, ete. 
mass-penny (mas’pen‘i),n. [< ME. massepeny; 
< mass1 + penny.] A fee for a mass. 


Gifus... ` 
A Goddes halfpeny, or a masse-peny. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 41. 


_ As soon as the Credo was done, the offering, if the day 
happened to be one of those upon which it had to be given, 
was made by all the people, each of whom walked up to 
the foot of the altar to leave their gift, or, as it used to be 
called, the mass-penny, in the basin held by a clerk, or 
“upon the celebrant’s own hand, covered with the broad 
end of his stole, Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. ii. 192. 


_ mass-priest (mas’preést),”. [< ME. masse-priest 


AS. messepredst, < meesse, mass, + predst, 
ormerly, a secular priest of the Ro- 
Church, as distinguished from the 
a priest retained in the 
icular altars, to say masses 

otimes used derogatorily 


One who sees or is 
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mass-velocity (màs’vē-los”i-ti), n. Tho mass 
of matter through which the disturbance to 
which it belongs is propagated per unit of time 
per unit of cross-section. 7 
massy (màs’i), a. [K< ME. massy; < mass? + -y1.] 
1. Compacted into or consisting of amass; pos- 
sessing great mass or bulk; massive. 
e was esy & mek made for the nonest. 
merase ec as of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 8885. 


Your swords are now too massy for your strengths. 7 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 67. 


2. Being in mass; consisting of masses ; made 
up of largo or heavy parts. 
Bound betweene two Tables of massie Gold. 5 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 267. 
A second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore. | 
Milton, P. L., i. 703, 
It were as false for farmers to use a wholesale and massy 
expense as for states to use a minute economy. P 
Emerson, Farming. 
. Massive, Ponderous, ete. See bulky. 
mast! (màst), n. [< ME. mast, < AS. mæst = D. 
mast = MLG. LG. mast = OHG. MHG. G. mast = 
Teel. mastr = Sw. Dan. mast (not recorded in 
Goth. ); hence OF. mast, F. mát = Pr. mat, mast = 
Pg. masto, mastro, mast; perhaps radically con- 
nected with L. malus, amast, pole.] 1. Apoleor 
pillar of round timber, or of tubular iron or steel, 
secured at the lower ond to the keel of a vessel, 
and rising into the air above the deck to sup- 
port the yards, sails, and rigging in general, 
A mast is composed either of a single piece, or of several 
pieces united Dy iron bands. When it is of several pieces, 
it is called a buit mast or a made mast. In all large ves- 
sels the masts are composed of several lengths, called 
lower mast, topmast, and topgallantmast. The royalmast 
is now made in one piece with the topgallantmast. A 
mast consisting of a single length is called a pole-mast. 
Inafull-rigged ship with three masts, each of three pieces, 
the masts are distinguished as the foremast, the main- 
mast, and the mizzenmast ; and the pieces as the foremast 
(proper), foretopmast, forctopgaliantmast, etc. In vessels 
with two masts, they are called the foremast and main- 
mast; in vessels with four masts, the aftermast is called 
the spanker-mast or jigger-mast. 
Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 
To hys shyp-men in alle the hast, 
To dresse hem sone about the mast, 
Theyr takelyng to make. 
Pilgrims’ Sea-Voyage (Œ. E. T. 8.), 1. 11. 
The tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral. Milton, P. L., i. 293. 


2. Any tall pole. 

Wepasse by seyerall tall masts set up to guide travellers, 
so as for many miles they stand in ken of one another 
like to our beacons. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 

Electric-light masts, and telegraph poles with their close 
network of wires crossing and recrossing and literally 
obscuring the sun. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 222, 


3. The main upright member of a derrick or 
crane, against which the boom abuts. Car- 


Builder's Dict.— At the mast, on the spar-deck at the 
mainmast, the official place of interview between men of 
the United States navy and their officers when a request 
is to be made or an offense investigated. Before or 
afore the mast. See before.— Captain of the mastt. 
See mastman.— Dolphin of the mast. See dolphin.— 
Hand-mast, a mast-makers’ name for a round spar, at 
least 24 and not exceeding 72 inches in circumference. 


=Syn. 


lower one carries the machine-guns, and the upper the 
lookouts and small- 
arm men. Such 
masts are also fitted 
with derricks for 
hoisting torpedo- 
boats, etc., out and 
in.—Sliding-gun- 
ter mast, 2 small 
mast fitted for slid- 


master 
mast! (mist), vt [< masi], n.] To fix 
or masts in; supply with a mast or mast £ Mage 
the masts of: as, to mast a ship. O85 eet 


mast? (måst), n. [S ME. mast, < AS. mæ 
mast (acorns, beechnuts, ete.), = OHG 
G. mast, mast; prob. orig. eon 
with Goth. mats = OHG. maz = E. meu 
food: see meatl.] The fruit of the z 
beech or other forest-trees; acorns or me 
lectively, serving as food for animals, as 
Asif God had ordained kings for ` 
pose but only to fat up men like tee at tnd D 
t 


and 
tol, 


have their mast. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, vie 
They [acorns] only serve as mast for the hogs a 7 vgs 
wild creatures, . . . together with several other Othe, | 


Sort; 

ea, 
ìi. g 
m a Sit, 
To feeq am 


mast growing upon the beech, pine, ar ther tr 
: Beverley, Virsa? 
mast? (måst), v. t. [K masl2, n.] 
mast. 
Masting themselves like hogs. 
Becon, Works, II. 425, 
Mastacembelidæ (mas’ta-sem-hel’i-d 
[NL., < Mastacembelus + -ide.] A famil 
opisthomous fishes exemplified by the al 
Mastacembelus, without ventrals or promina 
anal papillæ, with the body eel-like, and a 
numerous free dorsal spines. The species i 
habit fresh waters of southern Asia and of A f 
rica, and are known as spiny-eels. a 
mastacembeloid (mas-ta-sem’he-loid) 
I. a. Of, pertaining to, or having i 
of the Mastacembelide. 

. n. A fish of the family Mastacembetidg 
Mastacembelus (mas-ta-sem’be-lus), n. [Ni _ 
(Gronovius), < Gr. zdoraé, the mouth, + èv, in, 4 
Bédoc, a dart: see belemnite.] A genus of tropical 
Asiatice fishes, type of the family Mastacembeli: 
de, whose upper jaw ends in a pointed moy- 
able appendage. M. armatus is a common 

spiny-eel of India. 
mastadenitis (mas-tad-e-ni'tis),. [NL., < Gr. 
paotéc, the breast, + adj, a gland, + -itis.] Th 
pathol., inflammation of the mammary gland: f 
mastitis. ; 
mastalgia (mas-tal’ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. paorée, | 
the breast, + å2yoç, pain.] In pathol., neural- 
gia of the breast; mastodynia. 
mastax (mas’taks), n. [NL., < Gr. pdoraé, the | 
mouth, < pacdcba, chew. Cf. mustache.] 1. 
The muscular pharynx of the wheel-animal- | 
cules; the pharyngeal bulb of rotifers, contain- | 
ing the masticatory apparatus. Also called buc- 
cal funnel.—2. [cap.] A genus of caraboid 
beetles, confined to eastern Asia. Fischer, 1825. 
—8. [cap.] A genus of orthopterous insects. 
Perty, 1830. 
mast-bass (mast’bas), n. The black-bass. [Lo- | 
eal, U. S.] fe 
mast-carline, mast-carling (mast? kär”lin | 
ling), n. In a ship, a large carline placed at 
the side of the masts, between the beams, t0 
support the partners. 
mast-coat (mast’kot), n. 
canvas fitted over the wedges aro 
at the level of the deck, to preven 
of water down below. il 
masted (mas’ted), p. a. Furnished with a may ) 
exhibiting masts: chie } 
e-masted vessek 


-Dara 
8), n. ph 


a.andn, 
the characters 


In a ship, a conical | 
und the mast, | 
t the oozing | 


‘0, Mestre = 


$ 


ester = i 
este! = 


officers, in titles, ete., an 


in OL. magester; WI 


ous superior j 
te mini 


conventional prefix ; 

mative -is-ter, -es-ter (as in the oppost” |. cet i 
ter, a servant , < mag-, in magnus; oan p% 
main2, magnitude, major, ete.] I. n Dis th 
bas authority; a man who exerci oni 
control over something or some 
“paramount ruler, governor, or director e 

es and maystres that in Engelony, 

tte Aara? a Te pucester 


EJ 
2 
ERRER 


the | 


master 


Euery man is his master that dare beate him, and euery 
3 e t knowes him, z 
man dares mE Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Coward. 
Masters o' the people, 
{ request your kindest ears, 
We do req Shak., Cor OA 


: ins master of the ficld. 3 : 
He remains 7 Bacon, Political Fables, ix., Expl, 
ney had reason to fear that, if he prospered in England, 
q sya ee absolute master of Holland, hea 
he wou Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ix. 
ees , —(a) A male teacher or instructor in a school 
o fans the sole or head teacher; a schoolmaster. 
n There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
Goldsmith, Des, ViL, 1. 196, 
avigator of aship. In the merchant marine the 
b) mR the captain or commander. In men-of-war the 
me igator or sailing-master formerly had the specific title 
PO er and was a line-officer of the lowest rank. In 
o! ritish navy his title is now navigating-lieutenant or 
a nander In the United States navy he is now 
e as lieutenant (junior grade), between ensign and 
jieutenant, and is called the navigator, 


An vnhappie Master he is that is made cunning 
A 


by 
manie shippe wrakes. Ascham, The Scholemaster, D. 6l. 


2, One who has another or others under his im- 
mediate control; alord paramount or employer 
of slaves, vassals, domestic servants, workmen, 
or laborers, ete.; in law, specifically, one who 
has in his own right and by virtue of contract 
a legal personal authority over the services 
of another, such other being called his ser- 
vant. The important distinction between the relation 
of master and servant and that of principal and agent lies 
in the fact that a master is liable to third persons for the 
errors of his servant to a greater degree than principals 
generally are for the errors of agents or employees over 
whom such authority does not exist, and in the fact that 
a servant has not always the same remedy against his 
master for injuries suffered in the course of employment 
as one not a servant might have. 


No man eucr throne by suing his Lord or Maister, 
ae Babees Book (B. E. T. 5.), p. 99. 
It fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare, 
For a foolish father may get a wise sonne, 
But of a foolish master it haps very rare 
Is bread a wise seruant where euer he wonne. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 203. 
Our master and mistress seeks you. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 66. 
3. One charged with the care, direction, over- 
sight, or control of some office, business, under- 
taking, or department: as, Master of the Rolls; 
a ship-, harbor-, or dock-master; master of the 
revels, ceremonies, etec.—4. One who has the 
power of controlling or using at pleasure; an 
owner or proprietor; a disposer. 
Nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 20, 
He who is not master of himself and his own passions 
cannot be a proper master of another. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 137. 
5. A chief; a principal, head, or leader. 
Maistur in mageste, maker of Alle, 
Endles and on, euer to last! 
Now, god, of thi grace graunt me thi helpe. 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.) L 1. 


Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 


Out of his charity (who being then appointed 
Master of this design) did giye us. 


Skak., Tempest, i. 2. 163. 
6. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in 
Something, as an occupation, art, science, or 
pursuit; one who has disposing or controlling 
Power of any kind by virtue of natural or ac- 
Aes ability; a proficient; an adept: as, a 
ae et of language, or of the violin; a master 


Few men make themsel t i 
n a ves Masters of the things they 
me or speak. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 66. 
of ae Sigr Francisco on the harpsichord, esteem’d one 
most excellent masters in Europe on that instrument. 
Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 2, 1674. 


Ti x f 
To pastoral melody listened with delight 


or warlike air, 
prawn from the chords of the anci 


; Some Accomplished master. 
oS Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 

T. A title of ad 
Spondi; 


ancient British harp 


© Phari 
2 sign from ties 


answered, saying, 
aster doctor, 


Master, we would see 
Mat. xii. 38. 

have you brought those drugs? 
mik a Shak., Cymbeline, i. v. 4. 
with ty ce. Glocester If, Bird of the chappell met 
amor se tull to regreet other, went to visit 

ongst Tone ue Bin of the queenes 
Soeock like a woodeock bit his Se 7 5 
Tarlton, Jests (1011) (Halliwell) 
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8. / a z 
Taar, young gentleman; a boy of the better 


Where there are littl 

i ere are © masters and misses 
hey are impediments to the diversions of the peel eile, 
Swift, Directions to Servants. 


ze (a) A degres con- 
: as, master of arts, ©) 
or baron : Aan Pst le of the eldest son of a viscount 
Tovat). rd or Baron 

Master of R 


avenswood, a tj i 
though forfeit ‘attache neous 


ure had attached to tha 
Scott, Bride 


5 the game of bowls, the jack. 
At bowles every one cranes to kisse the maister. 
Gosson, Sch 6. ( 

11. A husband, (Low, Eng.] 


“Ima watching 
husband?” said T 


, the title of the head of military orders 


emplars, and the 


en to the head of 
emasons for the time being. 


Wottest thou that Lucas de 


their Order, and whom they [t 
Master, is Hep ae 


a t Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxy. 
reat mastert. See great.— S 
auendant.— Master in chancery e a 2 
judicial or quasi-judicial officer of the court of chancery. 
— Master in lunacy. See lunacy.— Master of Arts. an 
academical deg ted by a college orother authorized 
body, on the successful completion of a certain course of 
study or in recognition of professional merit. Commonly 
abbreviated to A. M. or M. A.—Master of ceremonies 
See ceremony. —Master of or in glomeryt. Ses glomery. 
—Master of song, in England, in the sixteenth century, 
the title of the music-teacher to the Chapel Royal.— Mas- 
ter of the church, in Eng. eccles. hist., one of the body of 
learned clergy who sat as advisers of the bishops in synods. 
—Master of the faculties, the principal officer of the 
Court of Faculties (which see, under faculty).— Master of 
the horse. (a) {Latin magister equitum, commander of the 
cavalry.] In Rom. hist., an official appointed by the dic- 
tator to act as his chief subordinate. He discharged the 
duties of the dictator during the latter’s absence. (b) An 
equerry ; specifically, the third great officer in the British 
court. He has the management of all the royal stables and 
bred horses, with authority over all the equerries and 
pages, coachmen, footmen, grooms, etc. In state caval- 

cades he rides next to the sovereign. 

He isin attendance . . . on me, the noble Earl of Sus- 
sex’s master of horse. Scott, Kenilworth, xv. 
Master of the household, an officer employed under 
the treasurer of the British royal household to survey ac- 
counts.—Master of the mint. See mint!.—Master of 
the ordnance, a great officer who has the command of 
the ordnance and artillery of Great Britain.— Master of 
the robes. See robe.—Master of the Rolls, one of the 
judges of the chancery division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice in England, the keeper of the rolls of all patents and 
grants that pass the great seal, and of all records of the 
Court of Chancery. He ranks next after the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and above the Lord Chiei 
Justice of the Common Pleas.—Master of the Sen- 
tences (Magister Sententiarum), a title given to the cel- 
ebrated Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris in the twelfth cen- 
tury, from his great work ‘‘Sententiarum Libri Quatuor, 
or “ The Four Books of Sentences” (commonly called.‘ The 
Sentences”), illustrative of doctrines of the churches in 
sentences or passages taken from the fathers.— Master of 
the songt, an instructor of choristers; a choir-master.— 
Master of the Temple, the preacher of the ‘Temple 
Church in London. He holds his office by appointment 
of the crown, without episcopal induction.— Master’s 
mate, formerly, in the United States navy, a`junior ofti- 
cer whose duty it was to assist the master. See matel.— 
Masters of the schools, in the University of Oxford, 
England, the conductors of the first examination (“re- 
sponsions”) of the three that candidates for the degree of 
B. A. are required to pass.—Passed master, one who 
has occupied the office or dignity of master, espe cially in 
such bodies or societies as the freemasons, etc.; hence, 
figuratively, one who has ripe experience in his particular 
craft or business. Often written past-master.— The Base 
masters. (a) Certain German engravers of the Bes 
century, so called from the smallness of their prints. (b) 
See the quotation. 3 3 

In this [the hatters’] trade prevailed, early in ithe sigh. 
teenth century, the system of carrying on in C 
means of sub-contractors (alias sweaters), who were called 
Little Masters. English Gilds(E. E. T. S. pn p- pate ; 

. s 7 re) 
er, a specific designation of Christ as head o 
Ee ahah and supreme guide ot his followers- The oa 
masters, a title given collectiv: ean an en 
the Renaissance and earlier, particular’ 5 t 
E of this period.— To be meat for one’s master. 
See meatl. 2s SEA 
II. a. Having or exercising mastery; direct- 
oF oe lling; chief; principal; leading: 
ing or contro Si el; 
as, a master mech x 
builder or printer; a master hand in trade. 


The maister temple ot the toune. 


haucer, Good Women, 1. 1016. 


The choice and master enn ais. SiL 


This later version of a most | 
the fire and vigor press 


Master builder. (a) A chief builder; a director of build- 
ing; an architect. 


who is master of his craft, 


nie or mariner; a master 


masterhood 


As a wise masterbuilder, I have laid the foundation, — 
x 1 Cor. iii, 10, 


® One who employs workmen in building.— Master 
i 3 


Td, in music, the chord of the dominant. — Mas 


fugue, in music, a fugue without episodes; one in which 
either subject or answer is continnally heard, or one fn 
which only the most difficult contrapuntal methods are 
used.— Master mariner, mason, etc. See mariner éte. 


— Master mind, the chlef mind; a predominant intel- 


lect; a master spirlt.— Master note. Same as leading 
note, 


passion: as, ambition was his master PAREO — 
rpora- spirit, a predominant mind; a master mind. 
; 


See leading\.— Master passion, a Lin 


A good book is the precions life-blood of amaster-apirit, 


Counted and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
e, 


Milton, Areopagitica. 


(a) A workman in charge, or one 


(b) [capa.) The chief execu- 
tive officer of the Knights of Labor. [U. 8.1] 


Master workman. 


master! (mås'tér), v. [= D. meesteren = MLG. 


mésteren, meisteren = OHG. meisteron, meistron, 
MHG. G. meistern = Sw. mästra = Dan. mestre, 
master; from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To be- 
come the master of; subject to one’s will, con- 
trol, or authority; conquer; overpower; sub- 
due. 
Every one can master a grief but he that has It. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 2. 98, 
Kings nor authority can master Fate. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, v. 3. 
2. To make one’s self master of; overcome the 
difficulties of; learn so as to be able to apply 
or use: as, to master a science. 
That art of plain living, which moralists in all ages have 
prized so much, was mastered completely by Wordsworth. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 97. 
3. To control as master or owner; possess; 
have power over. 
So then he hath it {gold] when he cannot use it, 
And leaves it to be master'd by his young. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 863. 


The Hurons would follow our trail, and master our scalps 
before we had got a dozen miles. 


Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxv. 
4}. To hold the position or relation of master 
to; be a master to. 

Rather father thee than master thee. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 395. 
5. In a technical use, to season or age. 

A slight change in the quality of the sumac, something 
different in the * ageing” or mastering of the logwood, . . . 
and other causes, . . . put works almost to a stand-still. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 86. 

TI. intrans. To be skilful; excel. [Rare.] 

They talk of fencing, and the use of arms, 
The art of urging and avoiding harms, 
The noble science, and the mastering skill 
Of making just approaches how to kill. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods. (Latham.) 
master? (mas’tér),n. [< mast] + -erl.] _ Aves- 
sel with (a specified number of) masts: in com- 
position: as, a three-master. : 
master-at-arms (mas’ tér-at-iirmz’), n. In a 
man-of-war, a petty officer of the first class; 
the chief police officer of the ship, whose duties 
are to take charge of all prisoners, and to keep 
order on the berth-deck. His assistants are 
called ship’s corporals. 
masterdom (mas’tér-dum), n. [< ME. master- 
dom (= OHG. meistartuom, meistarduom, MHG. 
meistertuom, G. meisterthum); < mastert + -dom.] 
Power of control; dominion; mastery. 


Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. z 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 71. 
masterful (mas’tér-fil), a. [< ME. masterfull, 
maisterful; < master! + -ful.| 1. Having the 
character or qualities of a master; capable 
of mastery; controlling; imperious; domineer- 
ing. -~ 
5 Shal noon housebonde seyn to me “chek mat!” 
For eyther they ben ful of jalousie, 5 
Or maysterful, or loven novelrye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 
How maisterful loue is in youthe! 
Gower, Cont. 
Such parents are invaluable boons to an 
ergetic, and masterful child. The Ce 
2. Expressing 
ing force or pow 


maste: 
ity of 


masterly (mas’tér-li), a. 


masterhood 


I would . 
smile undisturbed at his ineradicable ambition. 


deci 
this system would be designated as n master-joint. I 


under the designation of master-joints. 
master-key (mis’tér-ke), n. 


none of the others. 


A very Master-Key to every Body’s strong Box. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 


many questions or doubts. 


The discernment of characters is the master key of hu- 
man policy. Goldsmith, Phanor, 


masterless (mas’tér-les), a. [< ME. maisterles ; 
< master! + -less.] 1. Not having a master; 
uncontrolled or unprotected by a master. In 
England, in early times, a masterless man—that is, one 
who could not prove either that he was a freeman or that 
he was under the control of a master—was beyond the 
ale of the Jaw, and could legally be treated as a vaga- 
nd, or consigned to a master, or even put to death. 
Negroes were subject to similar conditions in the south- 
ern United States during the existence of slavery. 


A masterless man? . . . He had better not to speak to 


me, unless he is in love with gaol and gallows. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, vii. 


In English society of a far later time we find “masterless 
men” to bea name of thieves, beggars, and peace-breakers. 
F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 30. 
2. Free from mastery or ownership; liberated 
from or not subject to a master; having unre- 
strained liberty. 
Ther sholde ye se stedes and horse renne mazsterles, their 
reynes trailynge vndir fote, wher-of the sadeles were all 


blody of knyghtes that ther-ynne hadde be slayn. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 211. 


What mean these masterless and gory swords ? 
Shak., R. and J., V. 3. 142. 
3. That cannot be mastered; ungovernable; 
beyond control. 


Such vast heath-fires are lighted up that they often get 
to a masterless head. Gilbert White. 


_ masterlessness (mas’tér-les-nes), n. The state 


or quality of being masterless or without a 
master; unrestrainedness. Hare. 
masterliness(mas’tér-li-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being masterly; masterly ability 
or ; 
master-lode (mas’tér-lod), n. Same as cham- 
pion lode (which see, under lode1). 


MEG. meésterlik = OHG. meistarlih, MHG. meis- 
terlich, G. meisterlich = Sw. mästerlig = Dan. 


. . accommodate quietly to his masterhood, 


there are two well-developed systems of joints and an- : 
other which is less so, the former would both be included magtership (mis’tér-ship), Ne 
1. A key which 
opens (masters) many locks so differently con- 
structed that the key proper to each will open 


2. Wiguratively, a general clue to lead out of 
many difficulties; a guide to the solution of 
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Dissimulation was his masterpiece. 
i Garancons Great Rebellion. 


Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. master-prizet (mis’t ér-priz), n. A masterly or 
Master-joint (mis‘tér-joint), n. In geol., the commanding stroke; a move, stroke, or game 
most marked or best-defined system of joints or 
divisional planes by which a rock is intersected. 
Many rocks are traversed by two systems of joints nearly Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 
at wast angles with each other; one of these is frequently 


worthy of a master hand or mind, 
She hath play’d her master-prize, a rare one. 


There is some notable masterprize of roguery 


edly better defined than the other, and any joint x This drum strikes up for. 


Middleton, Game at Chess, iii. 1. 
[= OF ries. mas- 
terskip, mesterskip = D. meesterschap = MLG. 
mésterschop = OHG. meisterseaft, MHG. G. 
meisterschaft = Sw. mästerskap = Dan. mester- 
skab; as master! +-ship.] 1. The state or office 
of a master; a master’s position or rank: as, 
the mastership of a school, or of a vessel. 

Yet these conscientious Men . . . wanted not boldness 
... to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to ac- 
cept, . . . Collegiate Masterships in the Universities, 

Milton, Hist. England, iii. 


The kinds of this seignoury, Seneca makes two: the 
one, . . . power or command; the other, ... propriety 
or mastership. Raleigh, Hist. World, I. ix. § 1. 

` 2. Masterly skill or capacity ; superiority; mas- 
tery. 
Š That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating. Shak., Car., iv. 1. 7. 
Where noble youths for mastership should strive, 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 
3}. A chief work; a masterpiece. 
Two youths of royal blood, renown’'d in fight, 
The mastership of Heaven in face and mind. — 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 318. 
4+. In address, your mastership, like your lord- 
ship, ete. Sometimes contracted to maship. 

How now, Signior Launce! what news with your mas- 

tership? Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 280. 
Save your mastership! 
Do you know us, sir? 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iii. 1. 
master-sinew (mas’tér-sin’a), n. In farriery, 
the tendon of the gastrocnemius muscle, which 
is inserted into the hock. It corresponds to 
the tendon of Achilles in man. 
mastersinger (mis’tér-sing’ér), n. [Tr. of 
MHG. meistersinger, G. meistersinger (G. also 
meistersdnger); < meister, master, + singer, sing- 
er.] One of a class of German poets and musi- 
cians, chiefly peasants and artisans, who began 
to form gilds or societies for the cultivation of 
their art in the fourteenth century. Nuremberg 
was their principal seat, and Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of 
that place, was the most celebrated of them; but socie- 
ties were founded in.all the principal cities, many of 
which were maintained till the seventeenth century, while 
that of Ulm continued in existence till 1839. 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure 
and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic 
strains. Longfellow, Nuremberg. 


[= D. meesterlijk = master-spring (mas‘tér-spring), n. The spring 


which sets in motion or regulates the whole 
work or machine. 


mesterlig; as master! + -ly1.] 1. Pertaining to master-stroke (mas‘tér-strok), n. 1. A mas- 


or characteristic of a master; characteristic of 
one who is master of his art or subject. 

But when action or persons are to be described, . . . how 
bold, how masterly are the strokes of Virgil! 

: Dryden, Account of Annus Mirabilis. 
g like a master; imperious; domineer- 
terful. [Rare.] 

“tér-li), adv. [= D. meesterlijk 

ike = OHG. meistarlihho, MHG. 
sterlich; as master) + -ly?.] 
h the skill or ability 


Bee: 


2 


k -ous. admirable piece. 
master-wheel (mas’ tér-hweél), n. 
‘or chief wheel in a machine; specifically, a 


tion to 


terly achievement; a wonderfully clever or suc- 
cessful action. 

How oft, amazed and ravished, you haye seen 

The conduct, prudence, and stupendous art, 


And master-strokes in each mechanick part. 
Sir R. Blackmore. 


2. In art, an important or capital line. 


Some painters will hit the chief lines and masterstrokes 
of a face so truly that, through all the differences of age, 
the picture shall still bear a resemblance. 

Waller, Poems, ii., Pref. 


Paul should himself direct me: I would trace 


His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 398. 


master-touch (mas’tér-tuch), n. The touch or 
8. 66. finish of a master. , 


T have here only mentioned some master-touches of this 
Tatler, No. 156. 


The main 
wheel which acts as a driver or imparts mo- 
ther parts, as the large cog-wheel of a 


P 


mast-hoop (màst'höp), n. A wooden oF 


= 5 x Guill 
= mast-house, masting-house (mast -, mas t 


mastic 
Europe, formerly much cultivated as a pot- 
is an aromatic stimulant. (V) An Americar (tg 
cleum lanatum. Its root has stimulant and Plant, Hot 
properties. (c) Archangelica atropurpurea Cary nat 
which is sometimes used in flatulent colic, m. infusi, iv 
terwort, Hacquetia Epipactis. — Great bla warf må 
wort, Astrantia major. — Small black maste x Mante ; 
trantia minor.— Wild or English masterwony OTt á) i 
n Saai 


as herb-gerard. at, 
[< ME. mas : 


herb, 


mastery (mis’tér-i), n. ir 
try, maystrye, maistrie, meystry, < OF Ys Maig, 


(= Sp. maestria = Pg. mestria = It, mae S 
mastery, < maistre, master: see masterl stria), 
The state of being a master; power Be | 
mand or control; rule; dominion; Sway com. | 
A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie ‘ i 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to © T L 
For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fie 5 


Strive here for mastery. Jlilton, P. L ereo, 
at. L, {i 


Sa i íi 
Their mastery of the sea gave them al G A 
secure basis of operations. Hong every, Coasta | 

J. R. Green, Conquest of England | 
2. Ascendancy in war or in competition: u 
upper hand; superiority; preéminence, > 
It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, 
BE, Ak Ex. xxxii, 1 
Riding of this steed, brother Bredbeddle 
The mastery belongs to me. f 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 249) | 
3. Expert knowledge or skill; power of ug; A 
or exercising; dexterity: as, the mastery of a 
art or science. any 
The 16 medicyn agens the feuere pestilenci 
maistrie to cure it. x 4 noine, andit | 
Bool: of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), DR 


O, had I now your manner, maistry, might, . | 
How would I draw! B. Jonson, Poet to the Painter 


He could attain to a mastery in all languages. Tillotson, 
4, Masterly attainment; the gaining of mas. 
tership. 

Now I wole teche gou the maistrie of depart 
gold fro siluir whanne thei be meyngid tonidera: EP 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 9 
„A science whose mastery demands a whole life of labo 
rious diligence. Story, Mise. Writings, p. 340, 
‘St. A contest for superiority. Holland. 


He would often times run, leap, and prove masteria 
with his chiefe courtiers. 
Knolles, Hist. Turks (1603). (Nares) 


The youth of the severall wards and parishes contend | 
in other masteries and pastimes. Evelyn, Diary, Jan., 1646 
6+. A masterly operation or act; a triumph of | 
skill. f 


Taketh good heed, ye shul wel seen at ye, 
That I wol doon a maistrie er I go. i 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1.49 | 


No maystry is it to get a friend, but for to keepe hin 
long. Babees Book (E. D. T. 8.), p. 9L | 
7+. The finding of the magisterium or philoso | 
pher’s stone; also, the stone itself. 

Lam the lord of the philosopher’s stone, . - - 
I am the master of the mastery. 7 i 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. £ | 
mastful (mast’fil), a. [< masi? + ful] | 
Abounding with mast, or the fruit of the oak | 
beech, and other forest-trees. ie 
masthead (mast’hed), n. 1. The top or a | 
of the mast of a ship or vessel; technically, | 
top or head of the lower mast, but by extension | 
the highest point of the mast. Thus, a sailor ws | 
be sent to the masthead (the top of the lower mast) on 
lookout-man, or for punishment; to carry the colori | 
the masthead is to carry them at the highest point o 
mast. 
2, One who is stationed at the masthead: ™ 
the sundown masthead. 1, 
masthead (mast’hed), v. t. [< masthead, n] al 
To raise to the masthead; place or display © 
the masthead. - A 
In a minute the flag, jack down, was mastheaded: 


fluttering its fair folds upon the breeze. vii | 
W. È Russell, Jack's Courtship, # 


o the 
ast) 


| 
i 
Í 
f 


H 


2. To punish, as a sailor, by sending t 
masthead (the top of one of the lower ™ 
for a certain or an indefinite time. 


The next morning I was regularly mastheaded. ‘Al ; 
Warryat, Frank Mildmay, iY- (pane i 


hoop on a mast. 


hous), x. A large roofed building 1 ii 
masts are made or prepared for use. ich, 
as’tik), n and a. [Also masti i, 
lso mastick; < ME. mastil = D. ma 
tic = Pr, mastic, mastec = Sp. os." y 
almaciga, < Ay, 
stico, 


mastic 

ep raaričew, chew: cf. paras, the mouth (see mas- 

: var, mustache), < pacactar, chew. Henceult, mas- 

Has. ficate.] I.n. 1. A resinous substance obtained 
vet from the common mastic-t ree, Pistacia Lentis- 
a | ıs. a small tree about 12 fect high, native in 
e th a countries around the Mediterranean. The 
ais, merdin article is aa Pot CI pally Som Bie Levant, 
tris and especially from the island O aion hanes part 
pid) is obtained from artificial incisions in the bark of the tree. 
KON TETES in yellow, brittle, transparent, rounded tears, 


L | which soften between the teeth with bitterish taste and 


l rhizoflagellate infusorians typified by the ge- 
Om. | natic smell. About 90 per cent. of mastic is dissolved Mastic-cloth (mas’tik-kl6th) n. Akind of ¢ nus Mastigameba. i es e 
De in alcohol, the residue constituting the substance masticin, Vas made for needlework. a mastigium (mas-tij’i-um), n.; pl. mastigia (44), 
Its: lution in turpentine constitutes a varnish much used Mastich mastich q P Nice yeni: ref dst fe ot sagt: Ri 
e rona O voll Inthe East mastic IS'ChEwen by the ich, iche, n. See mastic, (NL., < Gr. pást (uasrey-), a whip.] In entom.. 
i in painting mastic-herb (mas’tik-érb), n. A low shrubby 0H¢ of the prominent organs on the posterior 
a 2A similar resin yielded by some other lant. vga Thymus nastichina, having a strong agrec- fxiremity of a very few lepidopterous larve, 
J Algerian or Barbary mastic is afforded by Pistacia Tere. _& ble smell, like mastic. It grows in Spain from which threadlike processes can be thrust, 
8, binthus (P. Atlantica), a T of E EE as P. Len- masticic (mas-tis’ik), a. [mastic + -ic.] “of 28in the European Harpyia vinula. The cater- 
ast a tiscus, ee = At the Cape Gt Gand None eee or pertaining to mastic. Pillars lash their sides with these threads to re- 
Li | m Tie plant, Euryops speciosissimus, called resin-bush, masticin (mas ti-sin), n. [= F. masticine = It. ge the attacks of ichneumon parasites, 
s cords a gum which serves as mastic. The Peruvian MaSlicino; as mastic + -in?.] A substance Mastigophora (mas-ti-gof'õ-rå), n, pl. [NL., 
the Yiastic-tree is Schinus mle; ae ee nolan is Bursera (C40H3103) which remains undissolved on dis- 2EUt. pl. of mastigophorus : see mastigophorous.| 
| gummifera, lofty tree from all parts of which a resinous Solving mastic in alcohol. It amounts to aioe z Sameas Flagellata. — Mastigophora trichosomata. 
gum exudes. enth of the mastic employed, and has while moi. tall Same as Cilioflagellata. 
ig 3, A mastic-tree. characters of caoutchouc, but becomes brittle when dia mastigophore (mas’ti-g6-for), n. [< Mastigo- 
A line of sandy hills, covered with thickets of myrtle Mastickt, n. and a, I. n. An obsolete s elling Phora.) A flagellate infusorian; any member 
nd mastic, shut off the view of the plain and meadows. Of mastic. Spelling of the Mastiaoph sonan; y e 
{ = 2 B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen p. 43. II A 5 ; ; sagopnoraz See : 
2 | é I , @. (Appar. an attrib. use of mastic with Mastigophoric (mas’ti-go-for’ik), a. [< mas- 
a * 4, A distilled liquor, most commonly obtained Tef. to masticate.] Masticatory: only in the “gophore + -ic.| Same as mastigophorous, 1. 
fae from grapes or grape-skins after the wine is following Passage, where modern editions ana T. L. Peacock, Headlong Hall, vi. 
a pressed, flavored with the gum mastic and many manuscripts have mastiff. mastigophorous (mas-ti-gof’d-rus), a. [< Gr. 
sometimes with anise or fennel, becoming opa- When rank Thersites opes his mastick jaws, LacTiyoġópoç, bearing a whip, < udorte (vaarty-), 
d the line when mixed with water, much drunk in Ve shall hear music, wit, and oracle. a whip, + ópoc, < dépew = E. bearl.) 1. Car- 
p. 2 Turkey, Greece, and the islands. The best is Masti a araa e T and Ci. 8.73. rying a whip, scourge, or wand. S. Smith.— 
2 made in Chios.— 5. A kind of mortar or cement 12sticophis(mas-tik 9-fis),n. [NL.,prop.*Mas- 2. In zodl., fla sellate, as an infusorian; of or 
nter, used for plastering walls. Itis composed of finely “JODMtS, < Gr. páorig, a Whip, scourge, + gic, a pertaining to the Mastigophora. 
£ ground oölitic limestone mixed with sand and litharge, Serpent, snake.] A genusofinnocuous serpents, mastigopod (mas’ti-gō-pod), a. and n. [K NL. 
oton, and is used with a considerable portion of linseed-oil: it of the family Colubride. established h Baird mastigopus (-pod-),< Gr. waar (uaarey a whi 
mas- sets hard in a few days, and is much used in works where and Girard in 1853; the a i ki y Hri A pu J. HS Ge Dek Ce ae a É mie 
great expedition is required. — Asphaltic mastic. Same the coachwhip nak, HM. flagelliformis a very peis £ ove (x0d-) = E. foot.) L a. Furnished with 
as asphalt, 2.— Bituminous mastic. See bituminous ce- cies with Beet scales, found to te eaten spe- cilia or flagella, or both, as an infusorian; of 
ge of ment, under bituminous. eee, FA States; and others are described. o eomernyUnitedar Gr ertaining to the Mastigopoda fs 
II. a. Adhesive, as or with gum or mastic. masticotl, n. An erroneous form of massicot I. n. A member of the Mastigopoda. 
p.e Gellia wore a velvet mastick patch. _ ._ Masticot?t, n. Mastic. ` Mastigopoda (mas-ti- gop’o-di), n. pl. [NL., 
Tabs Bp. Hal, Satires, vi. 1. mastic-tree (mas’tik-tré), n. [< ME. mastic. Teut. pl. of mastigopus: see mastigopod.) All 
ke masticable (mas‘ti-ka-bl), «. [< mastic(ate) + tree.] 1. A tree which yields mastic, espe- tbose Protozoa which possess cilia or flagella; 
-able.] Capable of being chewed; susceptible cially Pistacia Lentiscus. See mastic, 1 and 2. the two infusorial classes Ciliataand Flagellata. 
teria of mastication. The benes hardde of mastic tree wol serve Ysowe. eeeh ; = 
ie, masticate (mas’ti-kat), v. t; pret. and pp. mas- Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. $.), p. 98. mastigopodous ea i ahr oo [As 
ZS ticated, ppr. masticating. [< LL. masticatus, pp. 2. A valuable tree of Florida and the W E Opo E L Name Silas BO Cae 
] i d K y; i a a est A E AE fe E 
atend of masticare, chew (> It. masticare = Sp. masti- Indies, Sideroxylon Mastichodendron. The woog “2Stigure (mas’ti-gur), n. (NIL. Mastigurus.] 
1646 car, obs. mastigar = Pg. mastigar = OF. mascher, is very hard and heavy, strong, and close-grained. Itre “2 @gamoid lizard of the genus Uromastix : as, 
h of F. mdcher, chew), orig. chew mastic (not from sists the attacks of teredo, and is largely used in ship-and _the spine-footed mastigure, Uromastia spines. 
the ancient and rare Gr. yacriyav, gnash the >28t-building. It bears a plum-like fruit, of a pleasant Mastigurus (mas-ti-gu’rus), n. ENL., < Gr. 
eh AORN OE ES subacid flavor, eagerly eaten by animals. dors (uacrey-), a whip, + otpá, a tail.] Same 
teeth, which is, however, remotely related), < masticurous (mas-ti-ki’rus), a [Also masti- PAOL BD A; pa, ae 
tiche, masti AE nasti 1 : y DEN ae o 4 as Uromastiz. Fleming. 
LA mosuche, mastice, mastic: see mastic, n] 1. Courous, prop." mastigurous; < Gr. udore, a whip i S in2 
a To grind with the teeth, and prepare for swal- scourge, + opó, the tail ] Having a whip-like mastilyont, n. amo as masine a 
a lowing and digestion; chew: as, to masticate tail as the ray. : misting house (mast’ing-hous), n. See mast- 
ge ood. L: PEA iated for c TGr A z 
loso: Now I eat my meals with ain mastiff (mås tif), m [The associate forms (in mastist, n. A Middle English form of masty?. 
| Asmo toh H dicate tha eins , E. and F.) are of 3 types: (a) mastiff, formerly mastitis (mas-ti’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. pacróc, 
i Cotton, Fables, vi. also mastive, < ME. mastyf, mestif, a mastiff, < the breast, + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation 
E 2. To prepare for use by cutting or kneading, OE. mestif, F. métif, of mixed breed, mongrel of the mammary gland. Also called mam- 
wl as with a masticator ` 2 œ (chien mestif, a mongrel dog), < ML. ya mitis 
Tt aca *mistivus, mixed; (b) early mod. E. masty, < ME. ti n. An obsolete f f tif. Mi 
ful] Mr. Hancock . . . had a cyli r mastic LEAN 2. 4 a Sie Mastivet, n. obsolete torm of mastif, ve 
j o aie pie ot a Ce: nae on eeu masts; a mongrel OF. men, a Has Pr. ae Cotgrave. ide ; 
ae ge ee : = Sp. 7 <0 = Pg. mestiço = It. mes- mastless (mast’les), a. [< mastil + -less.] 
mastic eae clam Stns MENS p- mestizo g. m es- mast] > f 
head | a DERE ti Lap ct ae tiz20), of a mixed breed, mongrel, < ML. *miz- Having no mast: as, a mastless vessel, 
ial ony UAE =Pg. mas peio- :MAS- ticius, *misticius, mixed; (c) *mastin (*mestin, > mastless? (mast’les), a. [< mast? + -less.] 
‘eal Chee. ` masticatio(n-),< LiL. masticare, Se, messin), < OF. mastin, F. mátin = Pr. mastin Bearing or producing no mast: as, a mastless 
sion | aaa See masticate.] 1. The act of chewing; (cf. Sp. mastin, Pg. mastim, It. mastino, ML. mas- beech. : 
r isf | SE of triturating food with the teeth; žin us, all appar. € OF.), a mastiff; < ML. *miz- A crown of mastless oak adorned her head. 
yea hore The process of tearing to tinus, *mistinus, mixed; all three types (ML. Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, ii. 
of thie | of the Sacer as India-rubber, by means *mistivus, misticius, *mistinus) € L. mixtus, mis- mastlin};, n. See maslinl. 
| Muscles specially eoncon ee or mastication the tus, mixed, pp. of miscere, mix: see misl. For mastlin2} n. See maslin2. 
: 85| those by whose action the Tee Reon ChE MADE [being ee camer mast-, ult. < L. mist-, ef. mastlin2, mas- mastman (mast’man), n.; pl. mastmen (zmen). 
i side er jaw is moved upward and ` A ; h sf . 5 
f riving thei ¿eY Constitute a special group of muscles de- lin2. This etym. is the only one that satisfac- A seaman stationed at a mast in a man-of-war 
Je trigeminus nane YAtion from the motor filaments of the torily explains the various forms involved. to keep the ropes clear and in order. In the 
ya ralis, maas nerve i Tn man these muscles are the tempo- Skeat, following Scheler and Diez, supposes British service, former 
i l r, and external and internal pterygoid. 2 it. ‘a house-dog,’? the ML. type 
| ‘Masticator (mas’ticka-tor), n. [= Sp. masti- mastif to be lit. ‘a house-dog,’ the ML. type mast. s 
ol | cador, a horse's bit SPA ca = It, ™mastinus being in this view contracted (after mastoccipital (mas [< mas- 
ii masticatore, ma ticator, NL U 711, Rom.) from *masnatinus, ult. *mansionatinus toid 
xi masticare, ehen. uo, $ NL. masticator, CLL. (se. canis), < masnata, ult. *mansionata (OF. the mastoccipital 
theg that which astono slicate.] One who or meisnee, maisnee, etc.), household, family (see She eer 
sts) 4 (a) A small ki masticates or chews. Specifically — ep ees ) ERON (1625) similarly ex- 
pe for a, ind o Mmincing-machine for cutting upmeat MANYA, meimy). > 5 s 
; sae Persons or others unable to chew properly. (2) plains it as “q. maison tenant, i. domum tenens, with ref. to the m 
Ñ Consisting ain BS purifying india-rubber or gutta-percha, keeping the house.”] A variety of dog of con- molar teeth; < Gr. pastéc, breast 
ies) in a case in aaa Set with strong teeth and revolving siderable antiquity. A true-bred mastiff is of large + gdoic (adovz-) = E. too 
fan © In en a e material to be purified is placed. d very stoutly built. The head is well developed roboscidean 
ir! employed ig A aetimes used for the organs of the mouth aa T lips deep and pendulous on each sideof the P. 
$ Kirby: Stication— the maxillæ and mandibles. mouth, and the whole aspect noble. This animal is capa- 
ing masticatory (mas’ti-ka-t6-ri ble of great attachment, and is valuable as a watch-dog. Tertiary de 
pöl Masticatoz.2 “a-to-ri), aand n. [=F. In alde time was an usage to norrysshe grete mastyuys associated 
Si “Catorio, < NI. x mastiguatori = Sp. It. mas- and sare bytynge dogges in the Aytell“houses upon the and bes 
chew: sao mase ttettorius, < LL. masticare, walls, that by them Shadee knowen oon tee 
ing or pertai cate, masticator.] T. a. Relat- theyre enemyes. ‘ E EA 
ected by anne ‘© mastication; used in or 
ratus r proc NERS as, the masticatory appa- mastiff. tC 
uth provi th we catory mouth, in entom., a bulld 
Nlo, ey ied era ell developed mandibles and ma: allec 
a ale e r 
930 erves for the tritu; A 
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as the muscular 


th, and sometimes 
crustacean, with ite alat the highly chitinized Stomach of 


th-like processes, 
A substance 
saliva. 


ata. 


p 4cs, Mastigamebide (1nas’ti-ga-ma’bi-dé 1 
mastic- PE $ £ g e ide), n. pL 
mastic, a at aa tik-s¢-ment”), n. Same as Te 


of 
A 


mastodontine (mas-to-don‘tin), a. 


mastodynia (mas-to-din’i-4), n. 
“pacréc, the breast, + ddivy, pain.] In pathol., 


mastoid (mas‘toid), a. and n. 


Digitized 


mastodon 


now restricted to those of the tetralophodont 
series, such as M. avernensis of Europe. 
mastodont (mas’to-dont), a. and n. [< masto- 
don(t-).] I. a. Having teeth like a mastodon ; 
tubercular, as a mastodon’s tooth. 
II. n. A mastodon. 
mastodontic (mas-tö-don’tik), a. [< mastodont 
+-ic.] Of or pertaining to a mastodon ; resem- 
bling a mastodon; of mammoth size: as, mas- 
todontic dimensions. /fverett. a 
Mastodontineg (mas‘t6-don-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mastodon (-odont-) + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Elephantide typified by the genus Mastodon, 
distinguished from Llephantine by the charac- 
ter of the molar teeth: mastodons. The ridges 
of the molars increase in number by one or more on the 
successive teeth, and have more or fewer mammilliform 


Mastodon (Mastodon giganteus). 


Skeleton discovered at Cohoes, New York, 1866; now in the State 
Museum of Natural History, Albany. 


cement. Three genera are now recognized, called Trilo- 

phodon, Tetralophodon, and Pentalophodon by Falconer, 

the second of these terms being a synonym of Mastodon 
ropen, and the first being the same as Tetracaulodon of 
odman. 


Of or per- 


mast-pocket (mast’pok’et), n. 


mastresst, 7. x 
mast-rope (mast’rop), n. 


mastroust, 4. 
tubercles, while the intervening valleys have little or no mast-tree (mast’tré), n. 
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mastology (mas-tol’9-ji), n. [< Gr. uacróç, the 

breast, -2oyía, < Aéyew, speak: see -ology.] 
Same as mammalogy. 

masto-occipital (mas“tõ-ok-sip'i-tal), a. Same 
as mastoccipital, 

mastoparietal (mas’t6-pa-ri’e-tal), a. [< mas- 
to(id) + parietal] Common to the mastoid 
and the parietal bone: as, the mastoparietal 
suture. 

mastopathy (mas-top’a-thi), n. 
the breast, + -alera, < máloç, disease. ] 
thol., disease of the mammary gland. 

mastotheca (mas-to-thé’kii), n.; pl. mastothece 
(-sé). [NL., < Gr. paoréc, the breast, + 0ýrn, 
a receptacle: see theca.] A cutaneous pouch 
or fold of the skin in which the nipples of mam- 
mary glands are situated, as the marsupium or 
pouch of the marsupial mammals. 

mastotympanic (mas t6-tim-pan‘ik), n. [< 
masto(id) + tympanum + -ic.] A bone of the 
skull of some reptiles, which should correspond 
tothe opisthotie quadrate of modern nomencla- 
ture. R. Owen. 

Mastozoa (mas-to-z6’8), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
pactéc, breast, + čøov, an animal. ] Mammals; 
the class of Mammalia. De Blainville. 

A heavy cast- 

ing under a wrecking-car, supported by a der- 

rick truss-rod, serving as a socket for the mast 
of a derrick to hold it upright. Car-Builden’s 

Dict. 


[< Gr. paoréc, 
In pa- 


An obsolete form of mistress. 

A rope used for send- 
ing a topmast or topgallantmast up or down. 
See masterous. 

1. One of the trees 
which produce mast; specifically, the cork-tree. 
—2. In India, atall tree, Polyalthia (Guatteria) 
longifolia, handsome and much planted along 
avenues: so named doubtless from its erect 
habit, its wood being useless. 


taining to the Mastodontine: distinguished masturbate (mas’tér-bat), v. i.; pret. and pp. 


from elephantine in a technical sense. 

[NL., < Gr. 
pain in the mammary gland. 

[< Gr. paoroeiðne, 
like the breast, < yaoréc, the breast, + eldoc, 
form.] I. a. Teat-like; shaped like a nipple: 


masturbation (mas-tér-ba’shon), n. 


masturbated, ppr. masturbating. [< L. mastur- 
batus, pp. of masturbari, practise masturbation.] 
To commit self-abuse. 

[< F. 


masturbation = Sp. masturbacion, < NL. mas- 
turbatio(n-), < L. masturbari: see masturbate. | 
Self-defilement; onanism. 


specifically applied in anatomy to a part or pro- masturbational (mas-tér-ba’shon-al), a. [< 


cess of the temporal bone, fromits shapein man. 


_ See below.—Mastoid artery, a small branchof the pos- 
terior auricular artery; also, a small branch of the occipi- masturbator (mas’ tér-ba-tor), n. 


tal artery which enters the mastoid foramen.—Mastoid 
a number of irregular spaces or cayities in the sub- 


masturbation + -al.] Pertaining to or caused 
by masturbation. 

One who 
masturbates. 


cells, eed 
stance of the mastoid process of the temporal bone, com- Masturbatory (mas‘tér-ba-to-ri), a. [< mastur- 


municating with one another and with the cavity of the 
tympanum.—Mastoid foramen. See foramen.—Mas- 
toid muscle, the sternoclidomastoideus.— Mastoid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, the mastoid. 
under skull. 

II. n. 1. The mastoid part or process of the 


Seecuts1and2 Masty! (mas’ti), a. 


bate + -ory.] Concerned with the practice of 
masturbation. 

[< ME. masty; < mast? + 
-y1.] Full of mast, or the fruit of the oak, 
beech, ete. 


temporal bone: in adult man, a conical nipple- Ye masty swyne, ye ydel wreches. 

like bony prominence below and pehinda. the Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1777. 
orifice of the ear, to which the sternoclido- masty?t (mas’ti),”. [< ME. mastis, a mongrel, 
mastoid, trachelomastoid, digastric, and other < OF. mestis, F. métis, mongrel: see mastif. 
muscles are attached, and which is grooved The ME. form seems to have been taken as 
for the passaga of the occipital artery Itisnot a plural, whence the later assumed singular 
a distinct element of the compound rmpora bone, hav- masty.] Same as mastif. 


no independent center of ossification, but is merely an 
wth of the petrosal bone, forming with this the pe- Not a masty upon the castle walls but shall bark too. 
; ‘the Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1. 


It is scarcely recognizable in infants. 
is excavated by the numerous mastoid cells. The true-bred masty shows not his teeth, nor opens, 
Till he bites. The Unfortunate Usurper (1663). (Nares.) 


finct bone of the skull of some of the 
Hes raed by Owon As Bomo masuelt (mas-ū-0l'), n. [< OF. massuelle, masu- 
: ? ele, macuele, a mace, < masse, mace, a Mace: see 
macel.| A war-mace. Also spelled massuelle. 
See masoola-boat. 


and sh 


matachin 


sit, eat, and sleep. In China and other ; 
portable mats of about the same size are aitis Count, 
are commonly carried for that purpose in pan beda ta 
Nevtheles ther com to vs Jacobyns anq lng, aN 
Cristen Peple of Sonndry Sectis, th ot 
ffor our mony to lye upon. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng, 

The women and children in the west 
mats of a small and fine kind of bents the: 
serve to cover floors and walls. g, whet i 
R. Carew, Survey of Cor ag 


2. A web of rope-yarn used on ships awa E 
cure the standing rigging from the friet? se 
the yards, ete.— 38}. Matting; woven », Jo 
8; woven of 
rush 
straw. NES Gp. | 
I def; a 
Thou mock-made man of mat! charge tomoi 
Fletcher, Bonduca 
niy S 


4. A structure of interwoven withes 
brush, or the like, or of fascines, fasteneg  ® 
ropes and wires, used as a revetment Be witi 
banks, etc.; a mattress.— 5. A sack A Tive. 
matting, such as are used to contain cone of 
to cover tea-chests; specifically, suci x 
containing a certain quantity of coffee, 
The annual receipts e ew 
in Brooklyn RaT ees botany bale w arehousg 
Evening Post, June 13 183 
6. Anything closely set, dense, and thick: : 
a mat of hair; a mat of weeds.— 7. A pice 5 
thick paper, cardboard, or other material I g 
for protection or ornament immediately ut 
the glass in a picture-frame, with enough ¢| 
the central part cut out for the proper dis KY 
of the picture (usually a drawing, eneranill 
or photograph).— 8. In lace-making, the solide 
closely worked surface, as distinguished ta 
the more open part. 3 
mat! (mat), v.; pret. and pp. matted, ppr. mat 
ting. [< mail, n.] I, trans. 1. To cover » 
overlay with mats or matting. 
Keep the doors and windows of your c vatoris 
well ited and guarded from the TEE eva 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortens 
2. To make like a mat; cause to resemble: 
mat; twist together; interweave like a mat; 
entangle: as, matted hair. 
The bank, with daffadillies dight, 


With grass like sleave was matted. 
Drayton, Quest of Cynthis 
The fibers are matted as wool is in a hat. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i4! 
His locks were tangled, and his shaggy beard 
Matted with filth; in all things else a Greek. 
- — Addison, Eneid, ii 
II. intrans. To grow thick together; becom 
interwoven like a mat. 
mat?t, a. and v. An obsolete form of mate, 
mat3(mat),a.andn. [Also matt; ef. T. maiti 
n.; < G. matt, dull, dim, dead (matt-gold, deal 
gold, matt-blau, pale blue, matt-bunzen, a bur) 
nisher, ete.), = E. mate2, ME. mate, mat, faint i 
The word mat? taken! 
artistic use from G., seems to be confused 2) 
part with matl, n., paper or cardboard with 5 
more or less dulled or roughened surface ust 
to protect or set off a picture: see math, na i 
I. a. Having a dull or dead surface; unpolisi 
ed; lusterless: as, mat gold; mat silver. f 
Most kinds of varnish that will dry “bright” ot 
ordinary circumstances will become matt if subjectee® © 
a chill, or to the action of damp during the drying. w 
Sei. Amer., N. S., DYI A | 
II. n. 1. A dull or dead surface, without 1 
ter, produced in metals, as gold or silvo 
special tools.—2. [< mat3, v.] An implemen | 
by which a mat surface is produced, as ing 
or silver. ia | 
e e in representing Ve 
ee 5 ry coarse mat is used nep iri Repa L” 
mat? (mat), v. t; pret. and pp- matted, 
matting. (< mat, a.] To produce a Tous 
unpolished surface on (metal), wh 
means of a mat or by engraving 
tool.—To mat in, to produce aroughene 
in metal-work. x 


, Weeds 


t 
a Sach 


dull, etc.: see mate?. 


matachint, matachinet (mat-a-chén’) i ‘ 


mattachin ; 
Ar. motaw: 


= F. matassins, $ Sp. mer ait 

pl. of mo! ai i 

rticipant i S 

askers Dn 

word ant ot 

q or SOP a i 
e 


itself, 
acror 


you aml 
seems, 
1S, DY. Yh 


; | Webster, 


f2, 
natia | 
deal 


matachin 


Whoover saw a matachin dance to imitate fighting, this 


id imitate the matachin., 
was a fight that did Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 


Tt was well known in France and Italy by the name of person 


s ols or matachins, who were habited in short 
the dance of fool paper helmets, long streamers tied to 
ackets, i g: puey nered in 
F word and buckler, with w hich they made 
their hands àA 8 and performed various quick and spright- 


their shoulders, and bells to their legs, 


aclashing noise, 
ly evolutions. 


dance a matachin, to fight a duel with swords, 
To Td dance a WEEE saian you 
ake you sweat your best blood for’t, 
imut "Pletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 1. 


We may thereby perchance, 
Ere many springs, compelled be to dance 
Another Matachin. A : 
Wither, Speculum Speculativum (1660), p. 26. 


ataco (mat‘a-k6), n. [S. Amer.] A small 
miree-banded armadillo, the apar or apara, Da- 
sypus or Tolypeutes tricinctus. Also matacho, 
alee: See cut under apar. 
atador (mat-a-dor’), n. [< Sp. matador (< L. 
aeir), a slayer, < matar, kill, < L. mactare, 
kill, sacrifice: see mactation, mactator.] 1, A 
killer; specifically, the man appointed to kill 
the pull in bull-fights. He carries in his right hand 
í aked sword, and in his left the muleta, a small stick 
with a picce of scarlet silk attached, with which, after the 
Siran] has been sufficiently tormented by the picadors 
aad banderilleros, he draws its attention to himself, and 
then kills it by plunging his sword into its neck. Also 
written matadore. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d 
But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 

Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds. : 
Byron, Childe Harold, i. 74. 
2. One of the three principal cards in the 
games of omber and quadrille. These three are 
the ace of clubs, the ace of spades, and the two of trumps 


should clubs or spades be trumps, or the seven of trumps 
should hearts or diamonds be trumps. 


Now move to war her sable Matadores 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 47. 
8. In the game of solo, the spadella, manilla, 
or basta (which three are known as the higher 
matadors), and, if these are all obtained by one 
side, any one of all lower cards held in unin- 
terrupted sequence in one hand: the latter are 
known as lower matadors. 
mateology, x. See mateology. 
matafund (mat’a-fund), n. [< ML. matafunda, 
appar. < Sp. matar, kill (see matador), + L. 
Junda, a sling.] Same as matafunda. 
matafunda (mat-a-fun’dii), n. [ML.: see mata- 
Jfund.] An old military engine which threw 
stones by means ofa sling. Grose. 
That murderous sling, 
whence the ponderous stone 
Fled flerce. Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. 
matagasset, n. [Also mattagesse, mattagess ; 
< F. (Savoyard) matagasse, a shrike, lit. “kill- 
magpie, < mater (= Sp. Pg. matar, < L. mactare), 
kill) + agasse, agace,a magpie.] The great gray 
pe or butcher-bird of Europe, Lanius excu- 
itor. 
Though the matagi 
price, neyther with 
Book of 


g 


The matafunda, 


[Native name.] A coniferous 
and, Podocarpus spicata, with 
soft durable wood. 


y 
fimbriata or mat 

need an Its brown carapace is cover- 
fd with cal eminences, and its body is curiously fim- 
under Chelydia ie its the fresh waters of Brazil. See cut 


A genus of such turtles: a 
js. Merrem, 1828. 

[S. Amer.] A pliable 
America and the West 
poisonous juice from 


i), n. In hydraul. engin., & 

Scows, on which mat 
made, and from which it is 
o position to prevent scour on a 
E. H. Knight. Also 


5 A thick braid, solid 
ma Siy Woven, used for trimming, for the 
matchi (mach? Setments, and the like. 

ie a l n ME. matche, metche, 
Manion, 2 wecche, meche, < AS. gemæcca, a 
m of gemaca, a com- 


Douce, Illus. of Shakspere, II. 435, Wares.) 


Search 


So with mars ha 
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I er [their] m 
ith his mach me 
Allit 


out a match 


Within ou 


And 


Didn't 


would have been a 


Hannibal, 


and was 


Dryden the 
not likely to 
3. A pair 
sets mate 


Joining 


purpose. Specificall: 
riage engagement. 


The match between Sir T 


(©) An engagement f 


game its 


1 ne kingdom, where and whe 


Pay thy dowry. 


I refuse Sir Tivy Te 


a conqueror all his 
subdued at last. 


find his match. 
3 & Couple; two 


of two per 


elf: as, a m 


Inarriageabl 
or an agreeing 


n betook himself to a wea: 
Maca 


d or suited to cae 
horses are an exact m 
gait.— 4. A matin 


e 


Shak., R. an 
life, met with his match, 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 172. 


pon at which he was 
ulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
persons, things, or 
h other: ; 
atch in height, ¢ 
g or pairing; 


n thou wilt, 


begun. 


I would effect 

hurio and my daughter. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii 2. 23. 

or a contest or game; the 


atch at billi: 
the terms of a match. 


A felle fight and a fuerse fell ho 


m betwene, 
But vnmete [unequal] was the Ma 


cche at the mene tyme. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L. 1324. 


Ferrers his taberd with rich verry spread, 
Well known in many a warlike match before. 


When 


containing an equal 


Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 
foot-ball is made, two parties, each 
number of competitors, take the field, 


a match at 


and stand between two goals. 


Hence—5}. An agreement 


general 


When he first bou 
made a savin 
set her forth. 


Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 308. 


Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 168. 
or engagement in 


; a bargain. 


Queen Katherin she a match did make, 
As plainly doth appear, : 

For three hundred tun of good red wine, 
And three [hundred] tun of beere. 


Robin Hoods Chase (Child’s Ballads, V. 321). 
It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, God willing, to be at 


Amwell Hill to-morrow morning before sunrising. 


I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 56, 


A set matcht, an intrigue or conspiracy. 


tl hould think this a set match betwixt the 
Tree eyen Bp. Hall, Aaron’s Censer. 


See consolation. — Grinning- 


brethren. 


Consolation match. 


match. 
match! 


See grinl. 
(mach), v. 


cunning. 
Ector met hym with mayn, macchit hym so harde, 


ird to the ground & the 

Ta eS Deseruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8215. 
t ign of a queen matched with a for- 

pele Fe ean Ne of Learning, ii. 131. 


eigner. 


gost past. 


Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. 


a gallop. 


parts of 


Let poets match their subject a ee! areni 


Pope, Epistle to Jervas, 1. 36. 
He is matched to trot, and is Con y D sine 
joi i ; bring into 
2. To join suitably or conformably; 
Reason make harmonious or correspon- 
dent: as, a pair of matched horses; to match the 


a machine. 


match'd the tartan sereen 
a eN dark and brackens green. 


8. To be a match for; be able to co: 


equal: as, no one can match him in his spe- 
gules settled senses of the world can match oa 
a pleante of She hak WT 2.72, Mat 
waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
Sar waking concep sont dR rene, Religio Med a 


> 


Scott, L. of the L., iii. 31. 
npete with; 


be 


etemeusked thay were, .., 
ade hym at ese. 
erative Poems (ed, Morris), fi. 124, 


dJ., i 2. 983. 


as, the 
olor, or 
1 a coupling; a 
sons, things, or sets for any 
y—(a) A joining inmarriage ; a mar- 


contest or 
ards; a shooting-match ; 


ght her [the ship], I thinke he had 
g match if he had then sunck her, and neyer 


[< ME. matchen, macchen, 
match: from the noun.] I. trans. 1, To mate 
or couple; bring together in association or co- 
operation; join in action, comparison, contest, 
or competition: as, they are well matched; to 
match coins in gaming; to match cruelty with 


try. 


match 


A king’s palace in France or England wonld not match 
the home of a Foscari in Venice, in beautiful and Inxuri- 
ous appointments. D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, il. 
4. To furnish or show a match, counterpart, or 
competitor for; find or provide somet ing to 
agree or harmonize with: as, to match com- 
batants for any contest; to match a jewel or a 
ribbon. 


At Hubins the Eye-maker, I saw Drawers full of all sorts 
of Eyes, admirable for the contrivance, to match with great 
exactness any Iris whatsoever: This being a case where 
mismatching is intolerable. 

Lister, Journey to Paria, p. 144, 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and his 
conduct. South, 
To match colors, See color. 

. intrans. 14. To contend. 
Thus macchit those men till the merke night. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 9679, 
2. To form a union; become joined or mated, 
as In marriage. 


Against her friend’s minds, she matched with an ancient 


man who had neither honesty nor ability, and one whom 
she had no affection unto. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 190. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sh 7 
Dryden, Spanish Wiar, 
3. Tobe of corresponding size, figure, or qual- 
ity; tally; suit; harmonize; correspond: as, 
these colors do not match.—To match, correspond- 


ing, suiting, or harmonizing in style, color, or any other 
respect, 


Thelandlord. . . i 
tops to match. 


match? (mach), n. 


in... drab breeches and boots with 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxiii. 
[< ME. macche, < OF. mesche, 
meische, F. méche, the wick of a candle, a match 
to fire a gun, = Pr, mecha, meca = Sp. Pg. 
mecha = It. miccia, a match, < ML. miza, *myad, 
mizus, L. myxus, m., a wick, the part of a lamp 
through which the wick protrudes, the nozle, < 
Gr. uiga, the nozle of a lamp, a nostril, mucus, 
akin to L. mucus, mucus: see mucus.) 14. The 
wick of a lamp or candle. 


The blase beo blowen out, 
Withouten lye and lyght, lith [remaineth] fuyr in the 
macche. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 179. 

Of the grapes which this Palma Christi or Ricinus doth 
carie, there be made excellent wicks or matches for lamps 
and candles. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 4, 


2. In general, anything that takes fire readily 
either from a spark or by friction, and is used 
for retaining, conveying, and communicating 
fire. Formerly, hemp, flax, cotton, or tow dipped in sul- 
phur, coarse paper saturated with niter, a species of dry 
wood called touchwood, etc., were in common use as 
matches; and for military purposes a slow-burning cord 
was used. (See match-cord, match-lock, match-tub,) Early 
in the nineteenth century an improvement was introduced. 
in the form of a thin slip of wood tipped with sulphur or 
other combustible matter, which ignited when brought 
into contact with phosphorus contained in a box or vial. 
All other domestic devices of the kind, however, were su- 
perseded by the friction-match, which was introduced 
about 1830. Seelocafoco, lucifer, congreve, vesuvian, fusee, 
and vesta. 

Giving a trifle for oyl, about midnight we departed, hay- 
ing here met with good store of com y; such as were 
allowed travelling with their matches ight, and prepared 
to receive all onsets. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 90. 


3. In a special sense, a slow-match having the 


form of a line or cord of indefinite length. See : 
match-cord. 


We took a piece of match, such as soldiers use, of the 

thickness of a man’s little finger, or somewhat thicker, 
Boyle, Works, I. 29, 

The soldiers tied their links of match about their mid- 
dle. Millan, in Grose's Milit. Antiquities, I. 160. 
4+. A match-lock musket. 

A great many they were of goodly well roportioned fel- 
ETA as grim as Diuels; yet fie very si At of cocking our 
matches, and being to let fly, a few wordes caused them to 
leaue their bowes and arrowes to our guard. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 211. 
Chemical match, a sort of friction-match, first mann- 
factured at Vienna, tipped with sulphur, and ha: ng i 
end sored es z componnd of mee and chlorat 

tash, colored with vermi ion, ani i sive p 
Blue. For ignition it was dipped into a vial containing 
sulphuric acid. Also called dip-splin : 
ma See incendiary. 
with thi 
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matchable (mach’a-bl), a. [< match! + -able.] match-lock (mach‘lok), n. The earliest form 
Capable of being matched; suitable for match- of musket-lock, constructed so as to be fired 
ing; corresponding in quality, character, or by means of a match in the form of a cord. 
appearance. matchlock (mach’lok), n. A musket furnished 
To tell my forces, matchable to none, with a mateh-lock; a gun fired by means of a 
Were but lost labour, that few would beleeve. 
Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 89. 


The Trensury and Library of the Emperor (of Authiopia), 

neyther of which is thought to be matchabdle in the world. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 678. 

Those at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
shores. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist. of the Earth. 


matchableness (mach‘a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being matchable. B. Jonson. 
match-board (mach’bord), n. In carp., a board 
which has a tongue cut along one edge and a 
groove in the opposite edge, to enter the corre- 
sponding groove and receive the corresponding 
tongue of the boards to be placed in contiguity 
with it. Such boards are always planed smooth 
on one orboth faces. Also called matched board. 
The walls . . . consist partly of brick piers and partly 


of corrugated iron lined by felt and matchboard. 
Medical News, LII. 670. 


Butt and Lock of an Arab Matchlock. 


lighted match. Matchlocks were used in England till 
near the end of the seventeenth century, when they were 
superseded by flintlocks. 
Down from his cottage wall he caught 
The matehlock, hotly tried 
At Prestonpans and Marston-moor, 
By fiery Ireton’s side. Whittier, The Exiles. 


match-boarding (mach’bor’ding), n. A wall- A soldier with his matchlock, bow, and shield. 
lining constructed of match-boards. Also called R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. 


matched boarding. When the boards used are beaded matchlockman (mach’lok-man), 2.; pl. match- 
on the outer face along the edge in which is the groove, 7y¢kmen (-men). ‘A soldier armed with a match- 


the naing is mora aa matched EE eee Bearden: look 
- boks), n. 1. x for hold- 2 Bt : 
e Hare Sain as match-pipe. matchly (mach li), a. [< match] + -ly1.] Ex- 
ot a Oth), n. Al Kind of SCHy alike: Halliwell, [Frov. Eng. 


match-maker! (mach’ma’keér), n. [< match1, 


coarse woolen cloth, probably so called as re- n., + maker.) Onewhoplans or brings about 


sembling in texture the fur skins originally 
5 used for match-coats. 

match-coat} (mach’kot),”. A large loose coat 
= formerly worn by American Indians, originally 
= à made of fur skins matched and sewed together, 
: and afterward of match-cloth. 


The proper Indian match-coat, which is made of skins, 
dressed with the fur on, sewed together. . . . The Duffield 
match-coat, bought of the English. 


Beverley, Virginia, iii. 4] 3. 

match-cord (mach’kérd), n. A kind of slow- 

mateh carried by musketeers of the sixteenth 

century for firing their matchlocks, having the 

form of a stout cord and carried loose in the I 

hand or hooked to the belt or bandoleer. It making mammas. Dickens. 

was lighted at one or both ends when carried match-pipe(mach’pip),”. A metal tube car- 

into action. ried by soldiers armed with matchlocks, to pro- 

matcher (mach‘ér), n. One who matches. tect the lighted match and to screen its light 

matcher-head (mach’ér-hed), n. In wood-work- from the enemy. 

ing, the cutter-head of a planing-machine or a match-plane (mach’plan), n. Either of two 

_tonguing-and-grooving machine. planes used to prepare boards for being joined 

matchett, matchettet, n. Same as machete. by grooving and tonguing, one plane, called the 

match-gearing (mach’ger’ing),”. A gearing plow, being used to form the groove, and the 
composed of two cog-wheels of equal diameter. other to form the tongue. See match-board. 

E. H. Knight. match-plate (mach’plat), n. In founding, a 

match-hook (mach'hùk), n. Naut., a tackle- plate to the opposite sides of which are fas- 

hook consisting of a pair of hooks or a double tened correspondingly the two halves of a 

hook shutting together so that each part serves pattern, and which is then placed between the 

as a mousing for the other. , 2 two sides of a flask and rammed up from both 

matching-machine (mach’ing-ma-shen’), n. sides. ‘The plate holds the pattern in position until the 

A molding-machine for cutting the tongues and sand is consolidated; the flask is then opened and the 

grooves in the edges of match-boards. match-plate removed, when, upon closing the flask again, 


atch int pam Hi ang the two parts of the matrix come together. 
match-joint (mach’joint), n. The joining of match-pot (mach ’pot), x. A small vessel of 
peat} Gace oe 


obtrusively engages in promoting a match or 


matches. 
match-maker? (mach’ma’kér), n. [< match?, 


n., + maker.] One who makes matches for 
burning. 
match-making (mach’ma’king), n. [< mateh1, 
n., + making, n.] The act or practice of set- 
ting one’s self to bring about marriages. 
match-making (mach’ma’king), a. [< matchi, 
n., + making, ppr.] Tending to make matches; 
active in bringing about marriages. 
“Mingled with these groups were three or four match- 


incombustible material for holding friction- 
matches; specifically, such a vessel attached 
to a larger one, as to a lamp or vase. 
Two-handled Chinese vase of rock crystal, with a match- 
pot at the side. Hamilton Sale Cat., No. 600. 
match-rifling (mach‘ri’fling), n. In gun-making, 
any one of various methods of rifling S 
by which they are specially adapted to long- 
range shooting in shooting-matches. See rifle, 


groove, See rifling, and shooting-range. 
> The Metford match-rijling is very expensive to produc 
+ -less, J and once obtained ee reat care to na it tron 
rust and scratches. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 146. 


rless; un- 2 
hiess Match-safe (mach’saf), n. A vessel of incom- 
A pustible material for holding friction-matches. 
match-staff (mach’staf), n. A staff with a slot 
the upper end and a spike in the lower, used 
| shipboard to hold a slow-match. 
;ch-terms (mach’térmz), n. pl. A corre- 
pair of terms of two ratios, two ante- 
dents or two consequents. 


itie are 
termes; 


marriages; especially, one who officiously or . 


mate 


match-wheel (mach’hwél), n. A 
made to fit into or work with another Sh 
Knight. Yr, À 


Sej 


match-wood (mach’wid), n. 1, Wooa: 
form, whether in logs, scantlings one 
et) 


adapted to and designed for use in ¢ 
facture of matches.— 2. Wood which 
sawn, or sawn and split, to the pro has 
matches.—8. As a figure of speech ae Bize pi 
has been broken or splintered mos Whig l 
pieces. Very te Í 
The timber framed wagons have b 4 
wood. Š The Engines tomay í 
mate! (māt), n. [< ME. mate (= OD, XV | 
maat = MLG. mät, mate = G. maat = gitety 
mat), a companion, a var. (due in pares Day, ! 
the naut. use, to the D. form) of mqp@Pin 
make2, andef.matchl.] 1. A familiara. S 
or companion; one who is associate ii 
another or others in habitual interco ith 
action; a fellow; a comrade: often used E i 
second element in a compound, as in plan È! 
schoolmate, shipmate. P Ymi | 
Therefore a-shoar; Mates, le r Anc 
Heer blowes no Winde; teerare wee 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Wert . 
Why, how now, friends! what saucy mates are SU 
That know nor duty nor civility? Ford, "Tis Pity i f 
‘Ere, Bill! . . . I worn’t a-speaking to you Witt 
were a-speaking to my mate. z 
2. An equal; a match. 


Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Ver 

8. One of a pair; one who or that which te 

responds to or is joined with another in a whi 

one of a pair of mated persons or animals, m! 

and female, or of matched things; one of tne 

fellows: as, a conjugal mate or partner; thes 

shoes are not mates. 4 

There shall the vultures also be gathered, every one wii 

her mate. Isa. xxxiv. 1 

~ Mary took another mate, 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death, 

” Tennyson, Den 

4. A ship’s officer whose duty it is to over: 

‘the execution of the orders of the mastere 

commander, or of his immediate superior. m 

merchant ship the mate takes command of the ship int), 

absence of the captain or commanding officer. lapi 

ships have a first, second, third, and sometimes a four 
mate. 

The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late; 
Who half so merry now as master and his mate? 
Drayton, Polyolbion, il. 51 


Now mate is blind and captain lame, 
And half the crew are sick or dead. > 
Tennyson, The Voyee 


5. In the United States navy, an officer of th 
line not in the line of promotion.—Boatewalll 
mate. See boatswain.— Carpenter’s mate. Se) 
penter. — Gunner’s mate. See gunner. — Inkhih 
matet. See inkhorn.— Jersey mates (in humorous t 
lusion to New Jersey), a pair of horses not matche 
size or color. Also called Jersey match and Jery {eer 
(U.S.)—Master’s mate. See masteri. | ii} 
mate! (mat), v.; pret. and pp. mated, ppe i 
ing. [<matel, n. CE. mateht, v.] I. trans gi 
To join or match as a mate or as mates, tti 
marriage or other union. i 
The hind that would be mated by the lioni 

Must die for love. Shak., All’s Wel, i} Í 

Know you not what fate awaits you, 

Or to whom the future mates you? yid? 

Bret Harte, An Arctic a 


Do women never think of anything but mating P a 
Pilgrimage! 


Norris, Matrimony W 
i 


Hi 
d 
i 


who happen to be thrown together? _ 

C. D. Warner, Their “i 
2. To match one’s self with or against; 
cope with. [Rare.] 

Tall ash, and taller oak, that mates 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's fi 
TI. intrans. To be joined in compan”. xt 
form a union; pair: as, to mate with one? | 
birds mate in sprin aU 

4 


the a i F 


mat, 


mate} (mat), a. (CME. mate, maat, MN 
de A 


mat = Pr. mat = Sp. Pg. mate, confoun 
= It. matto, fond, mad, = D. mat = Da! 
= MAG. mat, G. matt = Sw. matt ai 
confounded, confused, dejected, du) 
mattus, confounded, confused, du 
mated %), < Pers. (> Turk.) mas A 
confounded, amazed, receiving .° 
shahmat, checkmate, lit. the king 38 vG 
checkmate. Cf. mate’. Cf, also m 
nll, dim.] 1, Enfeebled; fatigo 
_ What of here ng & of the À 
| Melic wie T Ne See migt ne 
William of Palerne Œ. B 
A for thei y 
he at the eriin (Œ. F 
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mate 


A Confounded; daunted; dismayed; dejected; 
3 
aast down. 
cast im thoughte that his herte wolde breke, 
HD he saugh hem so pitous and so maat 
TH ae whilom weren of 80 greet estaat, 
ag Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 93, 


That nyght logged Amaunt and his men by a launde side mateology (mat-é-ol’ 
Phe gg 
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rhythm, Similar to the 
wore wooden shoes anc 3 
twined behind Biers 


mately (matli), a. In 


_ The dancers 
ir arms inter- 


"+; Same as urdé: as, 


3 5 9-ji), n. [< Gr. LaTaw7oyi 
wode, and were full mate and pensif forherkynand Vain, random talk, < iarum, talkin ae ee 
sates , Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 359, dom, < párarog, vain, idle, foolish OE ‘ott 
T j- ETAS -hoyi ages x T 
3. Overthrown; fallen; slain. discos < /£yew, speak: see -ology.] "A vat 
2 as, unmesurable of Jengthe, ahi Se or inquiry. Also s pelled 7 2 
Coo PEE David make thee so mat! Rare.] p ed matæology. 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 837. 


The sapience of ¢ 
e sa our forefath 
our dictionaries i a 


roll of mateol 
embodied in theve- 


yexeth anone so feeble and mate. 
andi exec Gower, Conf. Amant., vi, 
2 (māt), v. [< ME. maten, < OF. mater = 
mate TE = It. mattare = D. matten (in af- 
R = G. matten = Sw. matta = Dan. matte, 
mate; from the adj.] I. trans. To defeat: 


a list of 


in the extract here following. 


F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 37. 
Mateotechny}+ (mat’6-6-tek’ ni), n. [< Gr. 


Haratoc, vain, + 7é 


science [R xen, art.) Any unprofitable 
nf; confound; stupefy. [Obsolete or ar- e. tare] 
ered Such a peevish practice & unnecessarie 
chaie.] . ; Mateotechnivc, 
ftyve hundrith fully of there fyne shippes, 


Touchstone of Complexions Pref. 
; 1l cleane, clothes & other, 1 A ME TR i 
a were there marred, & mated with fire, mater, ae A Middle English fo 
An Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.),1, 9581, Mater? (mater), n.; pl. 
a ; ; f a. Hp = E. mother: see motheri 
. What, are you mad, that you do reason so? X r 7 r: see mother1, T 
TaS Not Mad, Dut mateds how: 1 do not know. Mother: in certain Special uses, Seca 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 54, mater, and phrases below.—2. In onat. one 
Theod. I think one taller than yourself. of two membranes or meninges of the brain 
oc. Why, let her! outer and i 3 o ral 
Tt ie not that shall mate me. BERA and fee Be ly ie arachnoid, 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, iii. 2, 4 guis ealas ma aen or dura, and 
: Bees Sage naa or pia: so called from some id 
r years of depression and continual failure meted à me idea 
aoe R aera, Hallam. that they produce the brain.— 
II. intrans. To be confounded. 
mate? (mat), n. 


, P. 6. (Davies.) 
rn of matter, 
matres (-tréz).  [L., 


[= F. maté- 
It. materiale, < LL. 
belonging to matter, < L. ma- 
see matter.) I.a. 1. Consisting 
of a physical nature; not spiritual: 
as, material elements; a material body. 

I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

This world’s material mould, came to a heap. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 709. 
The motion of the ether communicated to material sub- 


And “Mate!” in the myd point of the chekkere, 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 660. 
Although I had a check, 
To geue the mate is hard. £ 
Surrey, To the Ladie that Scorned her Louer. 
Like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the 
ir B, 
game cannot stir. p Bacak Boldness. stances throws them into motion. Itis therefore itself a 
Fool’s mate, a mode oe acai E Tn iE tyro, material substance. Tyndall, Light and Electricity, p. 124. 
moving first, 1s mated by his opponent's second move.— : : 3 ey i 
Scholar’s mate, a simple mode of checkmate, sometimes Z- Relating to or connected with matter; con- 
practised on inexperienced players, in which the skilled cerned with organic nature; affecting corporeal 
player's queen, supported by a bishop, mates the tyro in things or interests: as, material existence or 
four moves. well-being. 


Asimple trip, akin to scholar's mate at chess. Even in that material civilization which utilitarianism 


i z iih Kingsley. delights to glorify, there is an element which the philoso- 
of mate in which the kingis phy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 


men as to be unable to move, Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 89. 


n by knight. È s Material circumstances will continue to rule political 
; pret. and pp. mated, ppr. mat- agglomerations. The Nation, XLII. 155. 


[K ME. maten, < OF. and F. mater (= Pr. H x ANT . , 
; ee Th 3 3 E ence—8. Corporeal; sensuous; sensual; 
matar = It. mattare), checkmate, < mat, check- gross: as, material delights. 


mated: see mate2 ] To checkmate 
Á 47 x : These temptations are crasse and material, and soon dis- 
matet, maté (mite), x. [Sp., DSO OMI CD RE Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 104. 


mate: yerba, herb; de, of: mate avessel, usuall ode: 3 SETS 

a gourd or calabash, in which the leaves are ae 4. Pertaining to the matter or subjes of 
fused.] A species of holly, Ilex Paraguayensis; substantial import or consequence; essential; 
also, its prepared leaves, or the tea-like bever- necessary; important. 


age made from them. ‘The mate is a small tree, or That were too long their infinite contents 
is reduced cutting of its branches for Here to record, ne much materiall. 


heir leay | on the river-banks of Para- Den RO E 
ghboring mountainous districts of Bra- 


Smothered mate, a form 
so surrounded by his own n 
and the mate is given by a 
mate’ (māt), v. t. 
ing. 


i He [the King of Spain] had done them some material 
a stedin plantations. The leaves are pre- good Offices. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 
eens and pulverizing. Boiling water ís poured ve all came to disregard so material a point is in- 
counter to form {hetea, whichis imbibed throughatube, conen Caen Wien 
out addi A zi = 5 3 > 
on. Itisan aromatic a e Aar A circumstance may be said to be material when it bag 
those of tea and coffee. It is considered very refreshing 2 Visible relation in point of causality to the consequences; 
n fatigue, and 18 consumed by miners and other heavy la- immaterial, when it bears no such visible rear A 
NeR Use, once adopted, is very difficult to abandon. Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, 
mat aes Brazil or Paraguay tea, Jesuits’ tea, and yerba. She repeated to my friend the singular story she had 
z abelassé (mat-las’a) a. and n. [F., pp. of before told him, without any material variation from the 
matelasser, ? 9 


cover wit r detail she had formerly given. 
mattress: g th a mattress, < matelas, a 


Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 203. 
ee mattress.) I. a. Having a raised 3 A 
nae ps soria ce of which looks as F quilted: ot Full of matter, or of solid sense and obser 
me textiles, especial: silk. } vation. 

color the Tete z a pach fhowered pater! and SOL Touch. Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a 
different texture, 2 showing only by its slight relief and sanee fo a fool! [Aside] Saa 
andn A kind of French dress-goods of silk Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 32. 
Mat Y ea! Beware of being too material when there is any ped 

eee (mat’les), a. [< matel + less.) Hav- ment or obstruction in men's wills ai for pre-ocecupa’ 
8 X mate or companion. of mind ever requireth pre! “patch (ed. 1887). 

nUghter too divine 5 $ 1 I i oe 
j Sy t Horace of his learning? 
Spouse of only death in maitle Se What thinks material 


. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
i as in her 
tural and easy as well in her deportment 
don which was always materiall, ort i i: nA 
i a sailor, seaman: see Elm, es 
5 Sh served with a sauce of wine, 6. In philos., consisting in o1 mal 
etimey nd other Seasoning. The name terin the Aristotelian sense, 
mes given to a dish 


A. C. Swinburne, Athens. 


) n. [F., a dish iffer- 
7 of fish, Cn Ae sh of differ: 


d not 


€ (mat’e-lot) a E č z Se rE nd not to 
“Old nat 25 matelot, asailor: as it exists, and not to distin 
ote, old sailors’ dance, in duple in the mind; relating to a won 


form; 


te . RG fi ny >t 
k ising from matter of positive fact, and not 
S seryed With a similar onde LG tonla ical implication; refi to the object 


material 


not to its meaning. 


All these senses come down from 
the middle ages, and in i 


them material is o to for- 
mal. In Cartesian and later writings, material often means 
pertaining to the outward world, as opposed to spiritual, 
in the Kantian terminology, material means pertaining to 
or derived from matter in the Kantian sense of that term, 
namely, that which is contributed to cognition by sense, 
Examples of the many established phrases in which this 
word ocenrs are given below, 

7. In the law of evidence, of legal significance 
in the cause; having such a relation to the 
question in controversy that it may or ought 
to have some influence on the determination of 
the cause. See immaterial issue, under issue,— 
Material acceptation or supposition, the taking of a 
spoken or written word asan object of thought.— Materi- 
al being. See heing.— Material cause, See cause, 1,-- 
Material cognition, See cognition, Material conge- 
quence, a consequence, or premise with conclusion, which 
is valid—that is, of which the conclusion is true whenever 
ch is so by virtue of a matter 
of fact, and not by virtue of the logical forms of the prem- 
ise and conclusion. The use of this term originated with 
Scotus, who further distinguishes between a necessary 
and a contingent material consequence, according as the 
premise needed to be su pplied to render the consequence 
a logical syllogism is a hecessary or a contingent propo- 
sition.— Material criterion of truth. See criterion.— 
Material descent, the passage from a genus to a species 
which comes under it as a matter of fact, but not by logi- 
cal necessity.— Material distinction, the distinction be- 
tween different individuals of the same species. This is 
an example of a use of the word material common with 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers, which seems to imply 
that matter is the principle of individuation.— Ma; 
fallacy, a fallacy in which the syllogism satisfies all the 
rules of formal logic, but where the deception belongs toa 
class of falsifications of premises. Such, for example, are 
cases where “most” is exaggerated into “all,” where we 
argue post hoc ergo propter hoc, cte.— Material formt, in 
metaph., a form depending upon matter, and having no in- 
dependent existence, which is supposed to be true of every 
form except the human soul.— Material heresy. See 
heresy, 2.—Materialidea. See idea.— Material know- 
ledge. Same as material cognition.— Material logic. See 
logic.— Material matter of a Proposition, the subject 
and predicate : opposed to the JSormal matter, which is the 
fact signified by the proposition.— Material mode, a 
mode which affects the matter of a proposition: opposed 
to formal mode, which affects the form. 

The material modes affect the matter of the enuncia- 
tion, viz. either the subject or the predicate, For exam- 
ple, in this enunciation, A good shepherd lays down his 
life for his sheep, the word bonus or good is the mode of 
the subject. In this, A rhetorician speaks ornately and 
copiously, ornately and copiously are the modes of the 
predicate. Burgersdiciua, tr. by a Gentleman, 


Material multitudet, the plurality of anumberin which 


the distinctions which may separate the objects are left 
out of view. It isa Thomist expression.— Material ob- 
ject of a science, the things of which that science takes 
cognizance, regardless of the point of view from which it 
considersthem. ‘Thus, chemistry and mechanics have the 
same material object — that is to say, the whole universe. 
— Material opposition, the opposition between terms 
which are not opposed in form.— Material perfection 
of Cae a perfect acquaintance with the facts, asop- 
posed to a logically distinct apprehension of them.—Ma- 
terial principle, the Aristotelian matter, See matter, 
2 (a).— Mate: science, a science which rests on out. 
ward observation, and not on introspection: a Cartesian 
distinction.—Material signt, a sign which indicates its 
object, and shows its real existence, but does not represent 
it, or exhibit its form: a Thomist phrase.— Material sub- 
stance, matter in the ordinary sense.— Material su y 

position. Same as material a cE, —Ma t 
truth, the correspondence of our judgments with their 
objects: opposed to formal truth, which is mere logical 
consistency.— Material unity+, that which belongs to 


the premise is true, but whi 


-an individual as such: a Thomist term.— Material vir- 


tuet, a power residing in material things. Aquinas. 

I. x. 1. Component or contributory matter 
or substance; that of or with which any corpo- 
real thing is or may be constituted, made. or 
done: as, the materials of the soil or of disin- 
tegrated rocks: wool is the material of cloth; 
building- or writing-materials; war-material. 

The houses are all built, on the outside, of no hetter a 
material than either Sun burnt Brick or Flemish Wall. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to J erusalem, p. 124. 
The scenery, though for ever changes like 
the pattern of a kaleidoscope, the same 1 rials read- 
justed in varying combinations. Froude, Sketches, p. 64. 
2. A constituent principle or element 
which composes or makes a part 


of anything 
as, the material of one’ 
of a dram: 


s thoughts ; the materials 
&. ; $ 


Concerning the materials of seditions. 
Bacon, Seditions an: 
Let none fear that this age, or an: 

tirpate the material of poetry. 


Raw material, unmanuf: 
fibration ae natural 
processes of manuf. 


state to which it must b 


that 


material 


material} (ma-t6’ri-al), v.t. [< materia 
render material; materialize. 
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l, n.) To applied to the circumstances, it bears relation to the con- 


sequences. ? 
Be Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vil. 23. 


T believe that the whole frame of a benst doth perish, and materialization (ma-té’ri-al-i-zi’shon), n. [< 


is left in the same state after death as before it was materi- 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, § 37. 


aled unto lifo. 
materialisation, materialise. 
gation, materialize. 
materialism (mā-tē'ri-al-izm), n. 


See materiali 


[First used 
in E.; = F, materialisme = Sp. Pg. It. materia- 
lismo; as material + -ism.] 1. The denialof the 


materialize + -ation.] The act of materializ- 
ing or of investing with or assuming a material 
- form; change from a spiritual, ideal, or imagi- 
nary state to a state of matter; specifically, 
among spiritualists, the alleged assumption 
by a spirit of a material or bodily form. Also 
spelled materialisation. 


existence in man of an immaterial substance, materialize (mi-té’ri-gl-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 


which alone is conscious, distinct and separa- 
ble from the body.—2. The metaphysical doc- 
trine that matter is the only substance, and that 
matter and its motions constitute the universe. 


See idealism, 1. 


Philosophical materialism holds that matter and the 
motions of matter make up the sum total of existence, 
and that what we know as psychical phenomena in man 
and other animals are to be interpreted in an ultimate 


analysis as simply the peculiar aspect which is assumed 
by certain enormously complicated motions of matter. 

5 J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 277. 
3. The doctrine that all phenomena are to be 
accounted for by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, in connection with certain laws or ten- 
dencies toward laws, in nature; Epicureanism. 
—4. Any opinion or tendency that is based 
upon purely materialinterests; hence, any low 
view of life; devotion to material things or in- 
terests; neglect of spiritual for physical needs 
and considerations. 


Criticism is infested with a cant of materialism, which 
assumes that manual skill and activity is the first merit 


of all men, and disparages such as say and do not. 
Emerson, The Poet. 


There is a Lower Life, of which the animating principle 
is secularity, or—in the popular sense of the word — ma- 
terialism. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 225. 

materialist (m4-té‘ri-al-ist), n. and a. [= F. 
natérialiste = F g. It. materialista; as ma- 
terial + -ist.] I, n. 1. One who holds or ad- 
vocates any form of metaphysical materialism. 

He who denies spirit in man or in the universe is a per- 
fect materialist. Fleming, Vocab. of Philos. 
2. One who is absorbed by material interests; 
pne who takes a low, material view of life. 


Persons who worship nothing but worldly success, who 
care for nothing but wealth, or fashionable display, or 
personal celebrity, or sensual gratification, are thus loosely 
called materialists. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., II. 433. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to materialism; ma- 
terialistic. 

The materialist view is quite as imperfect as the spiritu- 
alist view. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., II. 753. 

materialistic (mā-tē’ri-a-lis’tik), a. [< mate- 
rialist + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by materialism, in any sense 
of that word. 
But to me his very spiritualism seemed more material- 
istic than his physics, Kingsley. 
materialistical (ma-té’ri-a-lis’ti-kal), a. [<ma- 
terialistic + -al.] Same as materialistic. 
materiality (m4-té-ri-al‘i-ti), n. [= F. maté 
rialité = Sp. materialidad = Pg. materialidade 
= It. materialità, < NL. *materialita(t-)s, < LL. 
materialis, material: see material.] 1. Thestate 
or condition of being material; physical con- 
stitution or organization; corporeity: as, the 
belief in the materiality of heat. 


Nor had compacted earth, nor rock, nor stone, 
been known. 


the conception of a deity who, 
is been gradually losing hu- 


‘HL, Spencer, Univ. Prog., p. 70. 
nate substance. 


sent that the soul 
ty, which is thus en- 
receptions than 
m, p. 102. 


 gTOSSNESS. 


materialness (ma-te’ri-al-nes), n. 


Epistle to a Gentleman in the Temple. materia medica (ma-té’ri-4 med’i-ka). 


avoid materiariant (ma-t6-ri-a/ri-an), n. 


materialized, ppr. materializing. [= F. matéri- 
aliser = It. materializzare; as material + -ize.] 
I. trans. 1. To give a material form or bodily 
existence to; make physically perceptible; em- 
body in any manner. See II. 

By this means [letters] we materialize our ideas, and 


make them as lasting as the ink and paper, their vehicles. 
Guardian, No. 172. 


With wonderful art and beauty [Virgil has] materialized 
(if I may so call it) a scheme of abstracted notions, and 
clothed the most nice, refined conceptions of philosophy 


in sensible images and poetical representations. 
Tatler, No. 115. 


He regarded the suggestion that the letter he described 
as “materialised, or reintegrated in the air” was an out- 
come of any concealed apparatus as ‘‘grotesquely ab- 
surd.” R. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 262. 
2. To give the character of metaphysical ma- 
terialism to; render materialistic. 

The materializing tendencies of the former system. 

Milman, Hist. Latin Christianity, viii. 5. 

8. To reduce to a material basis or standard; 
treat as pertaining only to matter; give a ma- 
terial character to; make material, low, coarse, 
sensual, ete.: as, to materialize thought, mo- 
rality, or mythology; to materialize one’s ideas 
or enjoyments. 

II. intrans. 1. To become material; assume 

a material form; in recent spiritualistic use, 
to assume, as a spirit or immaterial entity, a 
form which is perceptible by the senses, or one 
that is visible, tangible, and (in the case of sup- 
posed spirits) capable of physical exertion. 

But, setting aside all charlatanry, there is an over- 
whelming amount of: evidence from people who are pre- 
sumably truthful to the effect that they have actually 
seen persons and things materialize, as the phrase goes, 
out of nothing. N. A. Rev., CXLVI. 704. 
2. To take form or shape; come into percep- 
tible existence; become real: as, the project 
has not yet materialized. [Colloq.] 

The hail of the intruders was regarded as a challenge 
by some fifteen or twenty hounds that suddenly material- 
ized among the bee-hives and the althea bushes. 

M. N. Murfree, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Also spelled materialise. 

materially (ma-tée’ri-al-i), adv. 1. With, in, by, 
or with reference to. matter or material things; 
from a material point of view; physically: as, 
to be well provided materially; the state of the 
country materially considered.—2. As regards 
matter or substance; not formally; in itself 
considered. 

An ill intention is certainly sufficient to spoil and cor- 
rupt an act in itself materially good. South. 
3. In a material manner; to an important ex- 
tent or degree; essentially. 


It conduced materially to the security of good order. 
Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 2. 


The state 
or quality of being material; importance; es- 
sentiality. 

ML. 


NL., medical material: materia, material, mat- 
ter; medica, fem. of medicus, medical: see medicl, 
medical.) 1. Medicinal agencies collectively ; 
the various remedial substances employed in 
medicine.— 2. That branch of medical science 
which treats of the various substances, natural 
and artificial, which are employed in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and embraces an explanation 
of their nature and modes of action. 

K LL. ma- 


teriarius, believing in the eternity of matter, < 
L. materia, matter: see matter and -arian.] A 
materialist. Cudworth. 


A materiatet (ma-te’ri-at),d.andn. [< L. mate- 


, taken, not as pp. of materiare, build of 
ut as a mere adj., made of matter, < 
matter: see material, matter.) I, a. 
of matter; material. 


mat-grass 


II. ». A material substance: a th; 
of matter. aoa thing Tom 
materiationt (mä-të-ri-ä'shon), n 
teriatio(n-), woodwork, < maleriare Lin 
wood, materiari, procure wood: see } buil g 
1. A selling of timber for buildin riag 


i 


1731.— 2. In metaph., a making rea] 1°. Baj al 
ing in matter or visible eke Sallby, embah 


Creation, that is, a producti f ; i 
thing; a formation Tov only of matin eae uto 
materiation even of matter itself, fee form, ta 

$ Sir T. Browne, Vul xi 
materiature (ma-té’ri-d-tir), n. [< map | 
-ure.) Materialization; the produet, criat, i 
soul of the matter of the body. J. Ee by, 
matériel (ma-ta-ri-el’), n. [F.; scene A 
n.] The assemblage or totality of tl Materi 1 
or needed in carrying on any complex } Uses 
or operation, in distinction from the p, cUe 
or body of persons, employed in the Berson 
plied more especially to military supplies api 
equipments, as arms, ammunition Fee ay 
provisions, horses, wagons, ete, ? Egip, 
materies (mã-tē’ri-ēz), n. [L.: see, 
In some technical uses, material: a mate l 
matter or substance composing or peculii 
anything, or considered as an operative o art 
sative agency: as, materics morbi (someta 
regarded as the immediate cause of disea X 
materioust (mã-tõ'ri-us), a. [< LL, mane | 
full of matter (wood?), < L. materia mi 
wood: see matier.] Same as material, MÈ 
maternal (mã-tèrnal), a. [=F. matern. 
Pr. Sp. Pg. maternal = It. maternale, <L malal 
nus, of a mother, < mater, mother: ‘see mat F 
mother1,] 1. Pertaining to a mother o 
motherhood; proper to a'mother; mother. 
as, maternal love or authority; maternal pai: 
or cares. F 


Ah, that maternal smile ! 
Cowper, On the Receipt of my Mother's Pictu: 
We smile to see our little ones at play 
So grave, so thoughtful, with maternal care 
Nursing the wisps of rags they call their babes, 
0. W. Holmes, Ide: 
2. Relating to or consisting of mothers; ca, 
cerning the state of motherhood: as, a mater: 
association; a maternal hospital.—38. Comi: 
from or through a mother; imparted by or co 
nected with one’s mother: as, a maternal i 
heritance; a maternal uncle or cousin; mati, 
nal ancestry or lineage. 


That part alone of gross maternal frame 
Fire shall devour. Gay, Apotheosis of Hereu! 


Clive . . . is driven over the downs to Brighton, tol 
maternal aunt there. Thackeray, Newcome! 
4. Of or pertaining to the country of oi 
birth; native; vernacular. | 

English-speaking missionaries have planted theirs 


ternal dialect at scores of important points. i 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. ae 


= Syn. Parental, etc. See motherly. Br 
maternality (ma-tér-nal’i-ti), ». [« mater 
+ -ity.] Motherhood. Bailey, 1731. ‘el 
maternally (ma-tér’nal-i), adv. 1. n ami a 
nal or motherly manner.—2. Through om A 
or on the maternal side: as, they are reiii 
maternally. a, 
maternity (ma-ter’ni-ti), 7.; pl. mateni 
(-tiz). [<EF. maternité = Sp. maternidad a Ai 
maternidade=It. maternità, < ML. maternita i 
< L. maternus, of a mother: see materna cal 
The state of being a mother ; mother 5 
i e of her materni ti 
Her charity was the cause Or DAT gacra o i 
2. A place for the care of mothers Kard i 
birth; a lying-in ward or hospital. [ ioctl 
The hospital contains 65 beds, and has also 8a 
tern maternity attached. Lancet, No: h 
Extern maternity. See extern.— Maternity 


See hospital. 
mateshi (mat’ship), n. [< mate? 7 
Fellowship; companionship. [Rate 


all 
Isat among them eae Mi å 


In fellowship and mateship, a8 -oigh i 
y E is. Browning, mor der $ 
matfelont, n: [Early mod. E. also mi 


< ME. matfelon, matefelon, matfelone, ™ me 
x Y 0 madfelen, < E.J, < OF. matefelons a i 

un, matefion, knapweed.] The knap F 

taurea nigra; also, C. scabiosa. zil miy 
Tak ayaunce, matfelon, yarow, and 820y&™ a gry ii 
tham; and temper tham with stale ale and gt fi 
morn and even, Relique att 


Pees e 


Ta o ee p emo 


G = Eea 


= 
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math 


p a. math (1), < AS, 7 eth 
ath), n. [< ME. ma ANE LSS math 
math Go. mad, MHG. mät (mad-), G. mahd), a r 
(r ing, what is mowed, ete.; with formative  °,shall wholly hang os them, 
ara noan mow: sce mowl.] A mowing, or mathematical] 
ah t is gathered from mowing. [Obsolete, a mathematica 
T dept in the compounds aftermath and latter. ee K caciples of mathematical science; with 
@ athematical certainty; demonstrable’ 
à j roy p 7 ar r emonstrably: as 
aAA lst mowing thercof, Orne king’s use, is wont to Po position that is mathematically eR 
sooner than the common math. PH ott. Ti t 
be à Bp. Hall, Hard ae san vii. mathematician (math’ 
math. An abbreviation of mathematics and F. mathématicien: as mathematic + -ian.] 1. 


AWA Kea: f à ne who is versed in mathematics, 
mathematic (math-ĉ-mat'ik), a. and n. [I. a. = The Mathematici 


‘matique = Sp. matemático = Pg. mathe- 
©. mathématique = Sp. ma 5. mat 
Er = It. matematico (ef. D. G. mathematisch 
m Dan. mathematisk = Sw. matematisk), < L, 
mathematicus, < Gr. pabnuariróc, pertaining to 
Ganbe. disposed to learn, belonging to the 
sciences, esp. to mathematics, < HabnLA, a les- 
son, a thing learned, learning, science, in the N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, p. 327. 
pl. pafjuara, the sciences, esp. mathematics, Q Combinatorial mathematician. See combinatorial. 
pavbávew, pabeiv, learn. II. n, =F. mathématique mathematicize (math -6-mat’i-siz) v.t [< 
= Sp. matemática = Pg. mathematica = It. ma- mathematic + -ize.] To consider or treat ina 
lematica (D. mathematiek = G. Dan. mathema- mathematical manner, as logic. [Rare.] 
tik = Sw. matematik), < L. mathematica, f., < Gr. mathematicological (math -6-mat?j -k6-loj’i- 

patjpatich (se. TÉXVN), Í., also pablguartrd, neut. } Applying mathematics or algebra to 
pl., mathematics, in L. also astrology. See II.] logic. Jevons, 
I a. Same as mathematical. [Rare.] mathematics (math-ē-mat’i 
‘gir not only a mathematic point, which is the most in- ematie: see ~ics. Cf.mathen 
divisible and unique thing which art can present, flows of quantity; the study 
ite era but one, hall naala ape rea aiou (often applicable te 
yhich is By na > : zativ iscovery z AT 
ne aval Donne, Letters, xxi. a of merely os A 
g 3 PEETA 3 rts hese construe 
Solving problems Matkematan, [ Byron, Granta. The observations being upon objects olimasi Henna 
II. n. Same as mathematics. [Rare.] ly, pie discoveries of mathemati 
S tie is thus a science of pure intuition, Tendere quite certain. The first considerable advances 
All pure mathematic is Hickok, Mental Philos p. 125, in mathematics were made by the Gree! 
x = ae 2 geometers, Euclid, Archimed: 
mathematical (math-é-mat i-kal), a. and n. in or about the third ce 
[< mathematic + -al.] T. a. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or relating to mathematics; having to do 
with pure quantity; quantitative : as, mathe- 
matical knowledge ; mathematical instruments; 
a mathematical theory. 
That Egyptian and Chaldean wisdom mathematical 
wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished, 
Hooker, Eccles Polity, iii. 8. 
Thegreateror less accuracy attainable in a mathematical 
5: e . 
science is a matter of accident. Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 7. 


The first or mathematical class of categories, the cate- 
gories of quantity or quality. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 316. 
2. According to the principles of mathematics; 
theoretically precise ; absolutely accurate ; 
Strict; rigid; demonstrable: as, mathematical 
exactness; mathematical certainty. 


Every single argument should be managed as a mathe- 
matical demonstration, 


Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 7. 
3t. Geometrical, as opposed to arithmetical and 
algebraical: an Incorrect use, formerly current. 

Arithmetical, mathematical, algebraical, and_paradoxi- 
cal questions, R. Carlile (1794), title of book. 
4t. Astrological; magical. 

Though Ido by the autho 
damn this damnable artm 
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The stars, the pla 
be strange gods p anets, and signs in 


Bullinger, Sermons, Íi, 2. 
y (nath-ē-mat’i-kal-i), adr, 


, 
Pres- 


€-ma-tish’an), n 


ures in space without 4 
demonstrating the pro 


E. Caird, Phil u 249 
2t. An astrologer, wos EME Ae 


g the Romans, were for some time 
logers, or Star-prophets. 


tury, but since then the progress of di 


hmetic, equation, 
nitesimal, number, 


y ose sciences belonging 
which handle quantity determinate, 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 171. 
I have mentioned mathematicks as a way to settle in the 
mind an habit of reasoning closely and in train. 
Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 7. 
Mathematics is the science which draws necessary con- 
clusions. B. Peirce, Linear Associative Algebra (1870), § 1. 
Now this establishment of correspondence between two 
aggregates and investigation of the properties that are 
carried over by the correspondence may be called the cen- 
tral idea of modern mathematics, 
W. K. Clifford, Philos. Pure Sciences, p. 334. 
Applied mathematics, the mathematical study of a 
series of problems the connection of which is objective: 
opposed to pure mathematics, which studies systems of 
relations, the connection lying in the analogy of the re- 
lationship. Examples of applied mathematics are rigid 
dynamics, hydrodynamics, the theory of probabilities, the 
kinetical theory of gases, ete.— Higher mathematics, all 
the scientifically treated branches of mathematics— that 
is, all except practical arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
trigonometry, and a part of algebra. 


mathemeg (math’é-meg), n. [Said to be Cree 
Indian, meaning ‘ugly.’] A fish of the s 
other arts and sciences as be associated and annexed with katchewan basin, believed to be the siluroi 
this unlawful astrology. _ Bp. Hooper, Works, I. 330, Amiurus nigricans, & kind of eatfish. 
5. Produced by mathematics, as ure figures mathesis (ma-the’sis), n. [LL., learning, mat 1- 
and number. pea! ematies, < Gr. nafyorc, learning, knowledge, Sci- 
A marveilous newtr ence, < pavOdverv, pabetv, learn: see mathematics. ] 
rail, and 1. Mental discipline; learning or science in 
general, especially mathematics. [Obsolete or 


rity of God’s laws and man’s laws 
athematical, I do not damn such 


‘ality have these things mathemati- 
also a strange participation between things su- 


, immor i i indivisi- 
e, and thin rtall, intellectuall, simple and indivisi. 


vungs natural] mortall, sensible, compounded archaic. 
and divisible, r. J. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). archaic] - fined, 
Mathem: ti Mad Mathesis alone was unconfined, _ 
mations ‘aticalabstraction, See abstraction.— Mathe- Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 
and the vody, a volume of pure space, without inertia Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare, 
athematica? perties of natural bodies. See body. — Now, running round the circle, finds it square. 
taint which ay certainty or evidence, that sort of cer: Pope, Dunciad, iv. 31. 
a A rom mathemati emonstration i 
: logy. di2gram or the like ~"‘Mathematical chow. 2. [eap.] In entom., a genus of clerid beetles; 
a Conception chronology, — athematical conception, erected by Waterhouse in 1877, haying a a 
and tim? y which 1S applicable immediately to space antennal club and the third tarsal joint not bi- 
that is n sian Not-to existence or Causation; a conception = igera of New Zealand, resem- 
v uction 2 ats Mat ematical induction. See oped ne tyne AL itiga ot with which it is 
nity whi ati that sort of in- 8 i i babl; parasitic. 
aid ne considered in mathematics, See tnjinite,1, associated, and upon which it is pro 
D } 


i . mathesis, learning: see 
videns or mathematica metic’! instruments, instru. mathesy}, n. [< LL ; 


eyang and drafting, suchasdi- mathesis.] Mathesis ; mathematics. 

tio; ena ae nd the like, —Mathematical nota- non a he set vp a great scole at Cauntorbury of al 
application of mathe Jathematical psychology, an n f scyences, as rhetorick, logyck, niylceonhyima 
tempted by Ho bart. watics to psychology, like that at. maner ae gi, geometrye, arithmeticke, and musick 
tities as thee are concej ematical quantities, quan. thesy, astrologi, g Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 
Professediy fict: $ Onceived by the mathem aaa often 3 hydraul. engin., % 
tities, which maou distinguished from natural quan- mathook! (mat‘huk),. In hydraul. engin., 
Mathemati ae Bs they exist in the concrete,— long pole with an iron hook pene ang 
whose fet number 1 —Mathemating natica] unit è making and handling mats for jetty-w 
Mara, or integrate whale One another; a quantitative, Lyes and libels served as 

oT 1 i with. j 

Si athematic, Fad 
aie? arte of Vulgar arit S. m ath o okt, n. A falsi fied | 
T sted, and in san cuthmetioke. . . . Newly collected, -in (math’ n. [So 
Mada ae Eanes acs Math aa o D 
e delight Ji č 1600), title of book. P he order itari an 
Sieprgein the math ‘cals member of the order ` = 


eiS ney (Arber’s Eng, Garner, _I. 308). tarian, 2. 


CC-0. In Publi 


¢ 


ets, z 8 in the firmament shall i’té 
i we, being deceived with the mathemati- mati =i Wh n 


— Matico! (ma-tē’kō), n. 


matico? (mat’i-k6), n. 
=- matie (ma’ti), n. 


matin (mat’in), n. and a. 


mating-time 


„[Chin., < ma, horse, + vi, 
foot.] A sedge, Eleocharis tuberosa, growing in 
China, with wholesome edible tubers. 


l manner: according to telak matias bark. Same as malambo bark (which 


see, under bark2), 


a Maticin, maticine (mat’i-sin), n. [< maticol + 


-in2, -ine2.] A bitter principle obtained from 
the plant matico. 
[Sp.] A plant, Piper an- 
gustifolium (Artanthe elongata), natural order 
Piperacer. In Peru it has long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for styptic and aphrodisiac properties. It is an aro- 
matic tonic and stimulant, and acts like cubebs on the 
urinary passagea, A species of Eupatorium (E. glutino- 
sum) has the same name, 
Same as mataco. 
{Origin uncertain.] A fresh 
erring in which the roe or milt is perfectly 
but not largely developed. This is the state in which 
the fish are in the best condition for food, being moat 
delicious as well as most nutritive. Althongh they are 
not so bulky in appearance as full herring, they are in re- 
ality much fatter. See full herring, under herring. Per- 
ley. 
[< ME. matin (in pl. 
matyns), < OF. and F. matin (= It. mattino), 
morning (matins, morning prayers), < L, matu- 
tinum, the morning, nent. of matutinus, of the 
morning, < Matuta, the goddess of dawn, as if 
em. of an adj. *matutus, early, timely (?), akin 
to maturus, mature: see mature. Cf. matutine.| 

«n. It. Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 89, 

2. pl. One of the canonical hours appointed in 
the early church, and still observed in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, especially in monastic 
orders. It properly begins at midnight, and is oceupied 

y two services, nocturns and lauds, The name is also 
applied to the service itself, which includes the Lord's 
Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Creed, and several 
psalms. 


The vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn 
and matins, for the saints whose the relics are. 
Stillingjlezt. 
3. Morning worship, as sung; hence, any morn- 
ing song: usually in the plural. 
He ne hurde masse & matyns and eueson & eche tyde. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 269. 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 114. 
4. pl. A musical setting of any part of the of- 
fice of matins. 
TI. a. Pertaining to the morning; used in 
the morning. [Poetical.] 
Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung. Milton, P. L., vi 526. 
Each morn my sleep was broken thro’ 
By some wild skylark's matin song. 
Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 
matinal (mat’i-nal), a. [< F. matinal, < LL. 
matutinalis, of thè morning, < L. matutinus, of 
the morning: see matin. Cf. matutinal.] 1. 
Relating to the morning, or to matins.—2. 
[cap.] Appellative of the second of Professor 
. D. Rogers’s fifteen subdivisions of the Pa- 
leozoic strata in the Appalachian chain, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day. It represents 
-Nos. TI. and III. of the numerical divisions of the Paleo- 
zoic series according to the previous nomenclature of the 
Pennsylvania Survey, viz. the Matinal limestone and the 
Matinal shales and slates, the equivalent of the groups in- 
cluded between the Potsdam sandstone and the Oneida 
conglomerate according to the nomenclature of the New 
York Survey, | 
matinée (mat-i-na’), n. [E 
see matin.] 1. An enterta: 
theatrical performance) or 


the daytime, usually in the afternoon. 
eral dinner-hour of early times having 

of the forenoon, the French matinée, li 
morning, is often considered as ext: nding 
modern dinner-hour in the ey 


she 


we 

e 
S 
[ts form 


matire 


matiret, n. A Middle English form of matter. 

matlockite (mat’lok-it), n. [< Matlock (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A native oxychlorid of lead, oe- 
curring near Matlock in Derbyshire, England, 
in tetragonal crystals of a yellowish color and 
adamantine luster. 

matpole (mat’pol), n. In hydraul. engin., a 
pole, usually about 20 feet long and 3 inches 
thick, smoothed and pointed with iron, used in 
placing mats for shore-protection, etc. 

matral (ma‘tral), a. [< L. matrals, pertaining 
to a mother, < mater, mother: see mater?, mo- 
therl.] In anat., pertaining to one of the mem- 
branes enveloping the brain, as the dura mater 
or pia mater: in composition. 

Between the pia-matral and the arachnoid sheath. 
H. Gray, Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 805. 

Matralia (ma-tra‘li-ii), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of 
matralis, pertaining to a mother: see mairal.] 

In ancient Rome, an annual festival celebrated 

on the eleventh of June, by the citizen matrons 

only, in honor of the goddess Mater Matuta. 

The festival inculeated the prineinle that mothers should 

care not only for their own but for their sisters’ children. 
matrast, n. [OF.: see matrass.] A crossbow- 

bolt. Compare vireton, quarrel, bolt). 
matrass(mat’ras), n. [< F. matras, a chemical 
vessel so called from its long straight narrow 
neck, < OF. matras = Pr. matrat, an arrow, a 
javelin, < L. matara, mataris, materis, madaris, 
a Celtic javelin, a pike: a word of Celtic ori- 
gin.] 1. A chemical vessel with a round or 
oval body and a long neck open at the top, 
serving the purposes of digestion, evaporation, 
etc.; a cueurbit. Also called bolt-head.—2}. In 
hort., a flask-like glass employed to shelter 
plants or flowers from the weather or from ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. 

Protect from violent storms, and the too parching darts 
of the sun, your pennached tulips and ranunculuses, cov- 
ering them withmatrasses. Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense. 

matres, n. Plural of mater2. | 

matress}, n. An obsolete form of mattress. 
matriarch (ma’tri-lrk), n. [< L. mater, < Gr. 
parnp, mother, + ápxóc, a leader, ruler, < ápxew, 
rule.} 1. The wife of a patriarch. [Rare.] 

Dr. Southey has classed this injured Matriarch [Job's 
wife} in a triad with Xantippe and Mrs. Wesley. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxvii. (Davies.) 
2. A woman who holds (to some extent or in 
some respect) in a family or tribe a position 
analogous to that of a patriarch. See matri- 
archy. 
matriarchal (mā-tri-är'kal), a. [< matriarch 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a matriarch or to 
matriarchy; relating to the superior importance 
of mothers (in certain respects, as the reckon- 
ing of descent) in a family, clan, or tribe; 
characterized by matriarchy. 
The Indian tribes farther south are largely matriarchal, 


reckoning descent not on the father’s but the mother’s 
side, E. B. Tylor, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 


Here the matriarchal system is still in existence— the 
eldest daughter inherits all. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 214. 
matriarchalism (mā-tri-är'kal-izm), n. [< ma- 
_ triarchal + -ism.]) The character of being ma- 
_ triarchal; matriarchal customs or practices; 
matriarchy. 

_ This immense district represents an area of lower cul: 
SE ere matriarchalism has only in places yielded to 


tem. 

E. B. Tylor, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 162. 
r'kāt) n. [< matriarch 
or power of a matri- 


triculate.| A candidate for matriculation; one 


8. 


Sp. Pg. matricular), register, enroll, < LL. matri- 


| like other properties, 


ed to belong to each 2 


matricet (ma’tris), n. 


matrices, 7. al c 
matricidal (mat’ri-si-dal), a. 


matricide! (mat’ri-sid), n. 


matricide? (mat’ri-sid), n. 


or register. 
university. 


of 

O; 
legiate, or a parish church. 

matriculant (ma-trik’a-lant), n. [< ML. matri- 
culan(t-)s, ppr. of matriculare, register: see ma- 


for a preliminary qualification. 
matriculate (ma-trik’a-lat), v.; pret. and pp. 
matriculated, ppr. matriculating. [< ML. matri- 
culatus, pp. of matriculare (> It. matricolare = 
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genus of plants of the natural order Composite 


and the tribe Anthemidea. Tt is characterized by ra- 
diate heads, with an involucre of rather broad bracts, 
by achenia with from 3 
to 5 ribs on the inner 
face and none on the 
back, and by a receptacle 
which is often conical or 
oblong. They are herbs, 
with alternate leaves, 
which are two or three 
times pinnatifid, with 
linear or thread-like divi- 
sions, and small or me- 
dium-sized heads, which 
are usually solitary at 
the tips of the branches, 
and have white ray-flow- 
ers and yellow disk-flow- 
ers. There are about 23 
species, found in Europe, 
North America, the 
northern part of Asia,and 
northern and southern 
Africa. M. Chamomilla, 
called wild or German 
camomile, is a common 
annual of Europe, in ap- 
pearance strongly resem- 
bling the common may- 
weed. M. inodora, also 
European, is a scentless 
species, which, like the 7 D i 
former, is sparingly naturalized in the United States. 
M. discoidea, with rayless heads, is spreading from western 
America eastward, and is naturalized in northern Europe. 
M. glabrata, of South Africa, affords a good substitute for 


camomile. 

[< F. matrice = Sp. Pg. 
matriz = It. matrice, < L. matrix, the womb. 
see matrix.] Same as matris. 

Plural of matrix. 


Flowering Plant of Matricaria 
tnodora, 
a, ray-flower; 6, disk-flower ; 
c, achenium. 


[< matricidel + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to matricide, or a per- 
son guilty of matricide. 
As when one fair land 

Saw, North and South, her bright-armed myriads stand, 
Saw herself rent in twain by matrictdal hand. 

Palgrave, N. A. Rev., CXX. 440. 
[= F. matricide 
Sp. Pg. It. matricida, < L. matricida, the killer 
of his mother, < mater, mother, + -cida, < cæ- 
dere, kill.) One who kills his or her mother. 
[= F. matricide, < 
L. matricidium, the killing of one’s mother, 
< mater, mother, + -cidium, < cædere, kill.] The 
killing or murder of one’s mother. 


Thy Matricide all pardon must exceed. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 17. 


matricula (māã-trik'ū-lä), n. ; pl. matricule (-18). 


(=F. matricule = Sp. matricula = Pg. matricula 
= It. matricola, < LL. matricula, dim. of matrix 
(matric-), a public register: see matriz.] A roll 
Specifically —(a) The register or roll of a 


His name occurs not in the matricula. 
Wood, Athenæ Oxon. 


In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the roll containing the names 
the clergy permanently attached to a cathedral, a col- 


who applies for enrolment among the members 
of a body, as a student in a college or univer- 


ity; an entrant. 


They are ready to favor the demand upon matriculants 
The American, V. 390. 


cula, a public register,-roll, list, dim. of matriz, 


public register: see matricula, matrix.] I. 


trans. To enter in a register; register; enroll; 
especially, to enter or admit to membership in 
a body or society, particularly in a college or matrimonially (mat-ri-mo’ni-al-), 
peo, by enrolling one’s name in a regis- gardsmatrimony; in matrimony; ace 

T. 


It was their obstinacy to incorporate their errors into 


their creeds, and to matriculate their abuses among their 
sacred rites. z A . momi 
Bramhall, Works, II. 206, quoted in Wordsworth’s matrimonioust (mat-ri-mo ni-us), 4. 


(Church of Ireland, II. 221. 

, at the proper age, matricu- 

2, meani? Legends, I. 179. 
a ody 


_ matriculator (māã-trik'ū-lā-tor), n. 


matrimony 
To be matriculate with ladies of est 
Skelton, Garland op 
II. n. One who has been admitted t Ney, 
bership of a body, as a college or univa m s 
enrolment in its register. Sity, }, 
Suffer me in the name of the matriculates 
university to ask them some plain questio of that fam 


: sae ions, Arbus 
matriculation (ma-trik-ii-la’shon), n 
matriculacion, < ML. *matriculatio(n-) 
culare, register: sec matriculate, | Th q 
matriculating, or of admitting to mem act of | 
by enrolment; the state of being matricu fee 

A scholar absent from the university for fiy £ ated i 
struck out of the matriculation book. Ayliffe, Pac i 


[< ML. TEON, 


*ma 
see Matrie, 


Noy, | 
a 


ve » | 
triculator, < matriculare, register: 
late.] One who matriculates. 

At TEE U matriculator subscribed t 
Articles, and also swore to observe three article: è 
36th Canon. Quarterly Ten, CRESY the 

matriheritage (mat-ri-her’i-taj), n. 
(matr-), mother, + E. heritage.) Inh 
the female line of descent. 

The two systems of matriheritage and polyandry 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX 


he Thitty-njy, 


[KL. mate 
eri tancein 


PEA : ‘ 1 
matriherital (mat-ri-her’i-tal), a. [KL : 
(matr-), mother, + herit(age) i fat Of one 


taining to matriheritage, or inheritance in th 
female line. 


An excellent specimen of the matriarchal or matriheri 
system fully carried out under recognized and well-def 
law among a civilized people. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX th 


matrimoignet, x. A Middle English form o 
matrimony. Chaucer. 

matrimonial (mat-ri-m9/ni-al), a. [= F. matri 
monial = Sp. Pg. matrimonial = It. matrimoni. 

ale, < LL. matrimonialis, pertaining to marriage, 
< iby matrimonium, marriage: see matrimony, 
1. Of or pertaining to matrimony; connubial: 

nuptial: as, matrimonial rights or duties. ! 


Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason ! Milton, S. A., 1. 98 


The main article in matrimonial alliances. 
Paley, Moral Philos., iii. § 
2. Derived from marriage. 
If he (Henry VII.] relied upon that title, he could be by 


a king at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial thani 
regal power. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VILI 


Crown matrimonial, in Scot. hist., the right to a shar 
in the sovereignty conferred on the husband of a reigning 
queen. ‘The extent of this concession appears neveri 
have been precisely defined ; but the common belief # 
that it implied a complete partnership in the crown, wit 
remainder to the survivor and his or her heirs. It wë 
granted, with important reservations, on the occasion d. 
the first marriage of Mary Queen of Scots, and was Ga 
plicitly refused to her second husband. —Matrimo: 
cause, in law, a suit for the redress of injuries respectin 
therights of marriage, as an action for divorce or the like 
In England such causes were formerly a branch of the & 
clesiastical jurisdiction. Matrimonial Causes. Acts! 
series of English statutes relating to causes arising from! 

matrimonial relation. (a) Astatute of 1857 (20 and 21 Vict, | 
c. 85) which established the Court for Divorce and Ma A 
monial Causes, having exclusive jurisdiction over air 
and matrimonial matters, and settled the law reni 
thereto. (b) A statute of 1878 (41 and 42 Vict, © DF 
lating to divorce and judicial separation. (c) Astatt | 
1884 (47 and 48 Vict., c. 68) which substitutes for thera i 
tution of conjugal rights formerly enforced ii 
payments of money by the husband, authorizes 
to order a settlement of a wife's property for the be) cit 
the husband and children, and relates to desertion ai a 
tody of children. =Syn, 1. Matrimonial, Connubity is 
tial, Conjugal, Hymeneal, Marital. Matrimonial, aad 
bial, and conjugal, like matrimony, relate to the ma i 
state. Nuptial and hymeneal are more suggestive wey 
act of marriage or that which is in close conne’ ro gnii 4 
of persons of opposite sexes. Conjugal primarily Pl 
belonging to aspouse, and secondarily belonging fici ; 

state of spouses — that is, matrimony: as, conjug: 


it. Connubial suggests the fact that marriage 18 
responsibility, obligations, rights. Marital meane dafe : 


cally, belonging to a husband, but is also used V 
ence to the married state in general. a Aste, 
dvs tt) 
ordig i 


the manner or laws of marriage. antt 


h 
He is so matrimonially wedded unto his churo 
cannot quit the same. Ayliffe, ra 
pemah 


> pit” f 


mony + -ous.) Relating to matrimony; 


monial. s. onorati? 
Foreseeing the miserable work that man $ Hon f 


pusillanimity would make in this RE 
3. 


matrimonio, 
pl. wives; < 
_ mother), 


‘The relation of 


matrimony 


latter; the state of marriage or wedlock 


r ; nup- 
tial union; conjugal partnership. 


fe is virgin in matrymonye doith w. el 
> that joyneth his virgin in ma rymon} i el 
Ie Wyclif, 1 Cor, vii. 33. 


paa i 2. The act of marriage; entrance upon the mar- 
ie vied state by a formal ceremony or procedure; 
Sp, as, the solemnization of matrimony Dy a clergy- 
ttri, man. In the Roman Catholie Church matri- 
top | mony is regarded as one of the sacraments, 
ship Exhorting the married men to temperance, and the 
teg bachelors to matrimony. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 
3 fy 3+. Wife. [A Latinism. Compare wedlock in 
Bon, the same sense.] 
Mia. Restore my matrimony undefil’d, 
"ley Wrong not my niece, and, for our gold or silver 
x If I pursue you, hang me! 
Beau. and Fl, Little French Lawyer, iv. 6, 
rte 4. A game with cards.=syn, 1 and 2, Wedlock, Wed- 
n ding, etc. See marriage. piles ON aie 
“a matrimony-vine (mat’ri-mo-ni-vin), n. A gar- 
ater den-plant, Lycium vulgare; also, the closely al- 
sein lied £. barbarum. The latter is said to be used 
in medicine in Japan. : 
matrimoynet, n. A Middle English form of 
14), Matrimony. -_ : 
ler matrix (ma’triks or mat’riks), 2.3 pl. matrices 
per (mat’ri-séz, L. ma-tri’séz). [< L. matris (ma- 
the iric-), a breeding animal, the parent stem (of 
plants), LL. the womb, a source, origin, cause, a 
erita publie register or roll, < mater (= Gr. LTP), 
fined mother: see mater, mother1.] 1. The womb; 
ML the uterus. 
n of All that openeth the matriz is mine. Ex. xxxiv. 19. 
Hence—2. That which incloses anything, or 
airi. gives origin to anything, like a womb. (a) A 
Loni. mold which gives form to material forced into itin a solid 
$ condition, or poured into it in a fluid state and allowed to 
age, harden before removal, (b) In coining, the intaglio formed 
my.) in steel by engraving, or by driving into the metal a tool 


bial: called a hub, upon which the design of the coin has been 

l produced in relief. The steel matrix is subsequently 
hardened and tempered. From this matrix punches for 
making dies are obtained by driving into it pieces of soft 


. 955, steel, which, after taking form from the matrix, are in 
their turn hardened and tempered. The instruments used 
iila in coining thus alternately take the design in cameo and 


intaglio, and in order as follows: 
intaglio, the matrix; (3) cameo, the punch; (4) intaglio, 
the die. Lastly the coin is struck in cameo by the die. (e) 
The bottom dic in anystamping- or drop-press. (@ In type- 
Jounding, an attachment to the mold in which the face of 
a type is cast, the mold proper making the body for that 
face. Every letter or character has its special matrix, but 
all the matrices of the same font are fitted to one mold. 
The matrix is a small flat bar of copper that has received 
the deeply sunken impress of the punch, or model letter 
cut on a rod of steel. As left by the punch it is known as 
a drive, or strike, ov unjustified matrix. When finished and 
fitted to the mold it is a justified matrix. Matrices are 
also made by the electrotyping process. (e) In stereotyp- 
ing, the mold of plaster, papier maché, or other composi- 
tion which is taken from types as arranged in the form, 
and into which the melted alloy called stereotypers’ metal 
is poured in casting stereotype-plates. (J) In mineral. 
and geol., the rock in which any accidental crystal, miner- 
al, or fossil is embedded. (9) In mining, same as gangue, 
1. [Rare and incorrect.] (h) In_odontog., the formative 
part of a mammalian tooth, consisting of a pulp and cap- 
sule. The former is converted into dentine, the latter 
into cement, @ In anat., the intercellular substance : 
as, the matriz of cartilage, containing corpuscles; the 
animal matrix of bone, impregnated with mineral salts, 
etc. (9) In bot.: (1) That upon which a plant is fixed or 
from which it grows: as, lichens which grow upon a ma- 
trix of rock, (2) Intercellular substance: as, the fila- 
ments of nostoc lie in a gelatinous matrix. a 
+ in math., a rectangular array of quantities, 
usually square: so called because considered as 
a mold or set of compartments into which a 
certain number of quantities can be put, the 
ane of one of the spaces unoccupied being in 
g co to put zero there. ‘the matrix is consequently 
spautiple quantity having as many dimensions as it has 
ae 1e numbers in the spaces are called the constit- 
S nls of the matrix. The following definitions relate to 
cheer matrices, The vertical lines of numbers are called 
oe covumnes, the horizontal ones the rows. The diagonal 
coma from the upper left hand to the lower right hand 
mA tris ee the principal diagonal. Constituents sym- 
nal AS y Situated with reference to the principal diago- 
consti od to be conjugate. A matrix in which every 
reat tein 18 equal to its conjugate is said to he symmet- 
ese toa the constituents along each diagonal band trans- 
e Persp ncipal diagonal are equal, the matrix is said 
derstood fen etrical. The addition of matrices is so un- 
every contin the sum of two like matrices is a matrix 
respondi Atuent of which is equal to the sum of the cor- 
of two like Constituents of the parts. The multiplication 
uct isa uate matrices is so understood that the pro- 


Ps & matrix z y 
inthe following ua pouairuerion is of the kind shown 


(1) cameo, the hub; (2) 


AENA 


(ea A,B 


= cD } 

verse matrix 

formation haut ie 

Atrix transforms to th 
50 called Tecipri 

Suare matrix 

atent TOO 
© type q 


x aA + bC, aB + bD) 


cA + dC, cB dD) 
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matronal (ma’tron-al or 


Matronalia (mat-r0-na‘li-a), n. 


matronhood 


matronly (ma’tron-li or mat’ron-li), a. 


matronly (ma’tron-li or mat’ron-li), adv. 
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The types of two 

when o = ore a oe a Marien 

stereotyping by the paper process, a machi 

trod: in place of the beating-table and brush, to force the 

type nto the prepared baper.—Nuclear matrix, See 

“aryoplasin.— Reciprocal matrix. Sen inverse matrix, 
matron (ma/tron or mat’ron),n. [< F. matrone 

= Sp. Pg. It. matrona, < L, matrona, a married 

woman, wife, matron, < mater, mother: see ma- 

ter?, motherl.] 1, A married woman, especial- 

ly an elderly married woman, 4 


plementary 
machine, in 
ne sometimes 


or a woman old 
enough to be the mother of a fami rhe 
actuals a family, whether 


a Sọ or not; a woman 
gravity suitable to a mother. 


Yet did that auncte: 
To cherish her wit! 


possessing the 


nt matrone all she might 
h all things choice and rare, 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 14. 
the matron mourns. 
Pope, Iiad, vi. 412, 
2. Ina special sense, a head nurse in a hospital; 
the female head or superintendent of any insti- 
tution.—Jury of matrons. See jury, 
matronage (ma’tron-aj or mat‘ron-aj), n. [< 
matron + -age.] 1. The state of being a ma- 
tron; matronly character or condition. 
The underscorings of z ladies’ le 
even to themselves mide nes Seer. ees 
tronage. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 120, 
2. A body of matrons; matrons collectively. 


His exemplary queen at the head of th 
this land. 


For thee the soldier bleeds, 


e matronage of 
Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 
1 mat’ron-al),a. [=Sp. 
g. matronal = lt. matronale, < I. matronalis, 
of or belonging to a married woman, ¢ matrona, 
a married woman: see matron.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a matron; suitable to an elderly lady or 
to a married Woman; grave; motherly. 

He had herd of the beautie and vertuous behaviour of 
the young Queen of Naples, the widdow of Ferdinando 
the younger, being then of matronall yeares of seuen and 
twentie. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 218. 

Only, in depicting this Roman ideal of matronal chastity, 
Fletcher, with his wonted coarseness of taste, has touched 
on very slippery ground. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 337. 


pl. [L., orig. 
neut. pl. of matronalis, belonging to a married 
Woman: see matronal.| In Rom. antiq., a fes- 
tival celebrated by matrons on the first of 
March in honor of Mars. 

(ma’tron-hud or mat’ron-hud), n. 
[< matron + -hood.] The condition of being a 
matron; matronage. 


matronize (ma’tron-iz or mat’ron-iz), v. t. 


pret. and pp. matronized, ppr. matronizing. [< 
matron + -ize.] 1. To render matronly. 
Childbed matronizes the giddiest spirits. 
Richardson, Familiar Letters. 
2. To act as a mother to ; assume the manner 
of a matron toward; specifically, to chaperon. 
She. . . brought her to Boston to matronize her. 3 
Howells, Modern Instance, xxi. 
Also spelled matronise. 


matronlike (mā’tron-līk or mat’rọon-līk), a. 


Matronly. 

[< ma- 
tron + -lyl.] Like a matron; characteristic of 
or suitable to a matron; elderly; ripe in years. 


The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
the younger the white. Sir R. L' Estrange, Fables. 


[< 
matronly, a.|_ In a manner becoming a ma- 
tron. [Rare.] 
She up arose with Seemely grace; 
v. full matronely did pace. 
And toward them m k Prae 


matronship (ma’tron-ship or mat‘ron-ship), n. 


< matron + -ship.] The office of matron of a 
eae or other institution. Lancet, No. 3422, 
p. 62 of Adv’ts. 


matronymic (mat-ro-nim‘ik),a.andn. [= It. 


M ; y 
matronimico, < L. mater, Gr. rnp, mother, 
Gr. övvua, Svoua, name.] I, a. Pertaining to 
or being a name derived from a mother or ma- 
f cestor. 
ere 1. A name derived from a moshor or 
arnal ancestor: correlative to patronymic. 
materna ar 


RaR name, it is, a 


‘ of it that they ja mat- 
ee noi $. M-Lennan, Studies in Anc: Hist, D. 20, 


. A word of a form used for matronymic 
EN ; a matronymic formation. 


Agenitiveand 
RA as a matron 


SDA 


matsu (mats), n. [Jap. matsi, pine.] The most 


matt, a., n., and v. 
mattachint, n. 
Inattagesst, mattagesset, n. 
mattamore (imat’a-mor), n. 


matte (mat), n. 


matted (mat’ed), p. a. 


matter (mat’ér), n. 


tenot, < Teel. métunantr, messmate ecompani- 
ion, < matr (= E. meat) + nautr = AS, geneat, 
companion (see geneat). ] Formerly, one of the 
soldiers in a train of artillery who were next 
to the gunners, and assisted them in loading, 
firing, and sponging the guns. They carried 
firelocks, and marched with the store-wagons 
as guards and assistants. 


common tree of Japan, a pine which attains 
great age and size, Pinus Massoniana. it isa 


fine tree for avenues, and its wood is valuable for house- 
carpentry and furniture, 


See mat3, 

See matachin. 

See matagazse, 
[< F. matamore, 
< Ar. metmur, a ditch, a cavern or other sub- 
terranean place in which corn is laid up.]} In 
the East, a subterranean repository for wheat. 
[F., < G. matt, dull, dim: see 
mat.) In metal., a product of the smelting 
of sulphureted ores, obtained in the process 
which next follows the roasting. ‘The object of 
this process is to remove the oxid of iron present in the 


roasted ore, by causing it to combine with silica, with 


which it forms a fusible slag. Also called regula and 
coarse metal. 


In English copper-works the word metal is commonly 
used to denote compounds of this kind, that of regulus be- 
ing applied in a specific sense to certain kinds of metal, 
Ishall, however, adopt the word regulus as a generic appel- 
lation for such products. The Germans designate regulus 
by the synonymous terms Stein and Lech, and the French 
by the term matte, Percy's Metallurgy, I. 44. 
[< mat! + -ed2,] Cov- 
ered with mats or matting. [Rare.] 

If the matted things fright you on the same account 
[the danger of fire}, the coverings may be taken off, and 
laid by in some dry place. Gray, Letters, I 388. 

: [< ME, matter, mattere, 
mater, matere, < OF. matiere, matere, matire = 
F. matière = Sp. Pg. It. materia = D. G. Dan. 
materie = Sw. materia, matter (= vernacular 
Sp. madera = Pg. madeira, wood, > ult. E. Ma- 
deira), < L. materia, also materies, stuff, matter 
of which anything is composed, wood, timber, 
ete., lit. ‘material of which anything is formed 
or made’; with formative ter, from the root 
ma, Skt. y md, form, build, make, arrange, 
same as y md, measure: see metel, Cf. L. 
mater, mother, manus, hand, usually referred to 
the same root: see mother’, main3.] 1. Sen- 
sible substance; that which offers resistance 
to touch or muscular effort; that which can 
be moved, strained, broken, comminuted, or 
otherwise modified, but which cannot be de- 
stroyed or produced; that which reacts against 
forces, is permanent, and preserves its identity 
under all changes. Matter has three states of 
aggregation, the solid, the liquid, and the 
eous. See solid, liquid, gas, and ether. 

One and the Fame quantity of matter remains invariable 
in nature, without addition or diminution. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, i., ExpL 

Matter being a divisible substance, consisting always of 

separable, nay of actually separate and distinct parts, ’tis 
plain that, unless it were essentially conscious, in which 
case every particle of matter must consist of innumerable, 
separate, and distinct consciousnesses, no system of it in 
any possible composition or division can be any individual 
conscious being. Clarke, To Mr. Dodwell 
According to the definition I have proposed, Matter, and 
the changes of Matter, mean the Felt, and the changes of — 


the Felt; and all our knowledge of Matter is in Feeling, 
and the changes of Feeling. 


G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IL iv. § 88. 
AN that we know about matter is that itis the hypothet- 7 
ical substance of physical phenomena. = 
Huzley, Sensation and Sensiferous Organs. : 
2. In philos.: (a) That which is in itself no- | 
thing definite, but is the subject an; 
development, and by receiving aʻform be 
a substance; that out of which any 


made. See form. Matter in 

of Aristotle’s word ïàn, ori 1 WO 

Komania ee ea nin 
mai rcum con: y 

of any action or i is J 

which), or the sul 


Generally matter 


matter 


ence. 


All the matter of perception is but our own affection. 
J. Hutchinson Stirling, Mind, X. 63. 
8. That of which anything is or may be com- 
posed; patio, formative, or formed material 
ind; material: as, the prime matters 
of textile fabries (wool, cotton, silk, ete.); the 


of any 


book contains much useless matter. 
Perpetueel matere of the fir of holle. 


Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

The upper regions of the nir receive the collection of 
the matter of tempests before the air here below. Bacon. 
A goodly monument, which the Great Mogor hath beene 

. . The matter is fine Marble, 
the forme nine square, two English miles about, and nine 
Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 478. 


nine yeares in building. . 


stories in height. 
Fancy and judgment are a play’s full matter. 


Ford, Fancies, Epil. 


That other mortal... 
Whom of our matter time shall mould anew. 


Dryden, tr. of Lucretius, iii. 30. 

4, Specifically, in printing: (a) Material for 
work; copy: as, to keep the compositors sup- 
lied with matter. (b) Typeset up; material to 
e printed from, or that has been printed from 
and will not again be required: in the former 
case called distinctively live matter, and in the 
latter dead matier.—5. In a restricted sense, 
mere effete substance; that which is thrown 


operation of thought; the content of experi- 
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Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 
Dro. S. Ido not know the matter: he’s rested on the case. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 2. 42. 


A fawn was reasoning the matter with a stag, why he 
should run away from the dogs. Sir RL Estrange. 
The word matter has always meant, in legal proceedings, 
the question in controversy. 
ts Davis, Law in Shakspeare, p. 134. 
10. An object of thought in general; a thing 
engaging the attention ; anything under con- 
sideration indofinitely: as, that is a matter of 
no moment; a matter of fact. 
For they speak not peace: but they í 
ters against them that are quiet in the land. Ps. xxxv. 20. 
My heart is inditing a good matter. Ps. xlv. 1. 
What impossible matter will he make easy next? s 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 88. 
Matters succeeded so well with him, that everybody was 


in admiration to see how mighty rich he was grown. 
9 Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


With many thousand matters left to do. 5> 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


Money matters seem likely to go on capitally. My ex- 
penses, I find, will be smaller than I anticipated. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 331. 


And the power of creation is not a matter of static abil- 
ity; it is a matter of habits and desires. 

W. K. Clifgord, Mental Development, p. 104. 

11. A circumstance or condition as affecting 

persons or things; a state of things ; especially, 

something requiring remedy, adjustment, or ex- 


devise deceitful mat- 


off by a living body, or which collects in it as planation: as, this is a serious matter; what is 


the result of disease; pus: as, fecal matter; 
purulent or suppurative matter (often called 
simply matter); the discharge of matter from 
an abscess or a wound.—6, The material of 
thought or expression; the substance of a 
mental act or a course of thought; something 
existing in or brought forth by the mind; a con- 


ception or-a production of the intellect con- 
sidered as to its contents or significance, as 


the matter? 
“It's a very strange matter, fair maiden,” said he, .. . 
“T canna’ blaw my horn, but ye call on me.” 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 196). 
Then go with me to make the matter good. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 114. 


T'll tell you what the matter is with you. 
Milton, Ans. to Salmasius; i. 21. 


So when you plague a fool, ’tis still the curse, 


matterful 


Abstraction from singulars but 
See abstraction. — A11 is Amatter!, itis ni r00 mat 
stantially; hence, it is wholly indifferent one hing 
Whether we make the common reader 
lowre, allis amatter. Puttenham, A Nena) to laug 
oeg 


A matter of course. See coursel,— a A 
and death. Sce life.— Close matter atter ore 
Coloring matter. Sce color.— Common ye ite 
which all things have in common; being, Matte; th E 
matter. See contingent.— Dead matter. = nting t 
— First mattert. (a) In metaph., matter u ee de a | 
chaotic. (b) The material or substance of wl nformeg au i). 
is composed, Also prime matter, materia uch anythy ns 
that matter, as far as that goes; so far ag nU pe | 
cerned. as that jg can 
For that Matter, Sir, be ye Squire, Knight f 
I'll give you whate’er a good Tan canara Lora, 
Prior, Down-Hal] 
Intelligible matter. See intelligible.— Liy > St gy 
See def. 4 ().— Matter of a proposition, th, Matte, 
the proposition ; also called the material matter Subject at 
distinction to the formal matter, which is the tree Contr. 
—Matter of a syllogism, the propositions and p iie | 
the syllogism. ‘The formal matter of a proposi erms of 
since the twelfth century, been distinguished ae h 
contingent or casual, and remote or unnatural, a 
as the character signified by the predicate fonccording 
may or may not, or cannot, inhere in the subject usg 
ter of cognition. See def. 2 (c).— Matter of con Mat 
tion, or permanent matter, that of which anyi hu Poa. 
sists.— Matter of fact. (@) A reality, as distin, 6 
from what is fanciful, hypothetical, or hyperboricg ud 
Lady Sneer. Strange, indeed ! E 
Crabt. Matter of fact, I assure you. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal 


(b) In law, that which is fact or alleged as fact: ; 
distinction to matter of law, which consists tn h o cona 
relations, rights, and obligations which the law estan f 
in view of given facts. Thus, the questions whethes 
man executed a contract, and whether he was intoxicate 
at the time, relate to matters of fact; whether, if aa | 
is bound by the contract, and what the instrument ma | 
are matters of law. The importance of the distinctio; if 
that in pleading allegations of the former are casoni l 
and of the latter unavailing, and that the former a 
usually questions for the jury, the latter for the judge. a 
A particular element or fact of experience. a) 


Lir 


soe ; , You only make the matter worse and worse. 
: distinguished from its form. Pope, Donne Versified, Sat. iv. 


I will answer also my part, .. . for I am Aull ot mater. What has been the matter? — you were denied to me at 
y e Job xxxii. 17,18. first! Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 21. 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, ? a : 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament. 12}. An inducing cause or occasion; explana- 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 6.30. tory fact or circumstance ; reason. 
The matter of seditions is of two kinds: much poverty 


Euery man’s stile is for the most part according to the 
matter and subiect of the writer, or so ought to be, and and much discontent. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 
And this is the matter why interpreters . . . will not 


conformable thereunto. 
consent it to be a true story. Milton. 


Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 124. 
I know no man a greater master in commanding words 18. Significance; sense; meaning; import 

9 2 ? $) k 
I was born to speak all mirth and no matter. 


to serve matter. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. x. 
Upon this theme his discourse is long, his matter little Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 344. 
but repetition. Afilton, Eikonoklastes, xiii. 14. Ground of consideration; importance; con- 
/ His manner in court was excelled by his matter. _ sequence : used especially in interrogative and 
Sumner, Hon. John Pickering. negative phrases, sometimes with an ellipsis 
7. Material or occasion for thought, feeling, of the verb. 
or expression; a subject or cause of mental  Whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me. 
operation or manifestation; intellectual basis al. ii. 6. 
; or ground; theme; topic; source: as, matter | Much matter was made of this, as fearing it would be 
Es for reflection; a matter of joy or grief. taken as an act of r oo hop sth, May RHEL aE 
¥ Š , Hii England, I. 175. 
burgh vnwarnes of wit that thi wirdis/cast, No matter who’s displeased when you are gone. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 66. 


E @ oh pat ti 
‘orto speke oi spede, & with spell herkyn 
tae ie ky No matter what is done, so it be done with an air, 
Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 


Of thi lure and thi losse for a high wille. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2089. 

It is made but a laughing matter, but a trifle; but it 
asad matter, and an earnest matter. p What matter [is it], soon or Jate, ort here or shere? m 
imer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. ope, Essay on Man, i. 74. jecti ling the thing or a i 
Hail, Son of God! Saviour of men! Thy ‘ari __ Mr. Surface, what news do you hear? though indeed it for rherovjection; CE EO k 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. is no matter, for I think one hears nothing else but scan- matter (mat'èr), v. [< matter, n.] I, intrans 

Milton, P. L., iii. 413, dal. „7 Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 1 Mo he of importance 4 import; signif 

15. Something indefinite as to amount or quan- chiefly used in negative and interrogati? 
tity; a measure, distanco, time, or the like, ap- phrases: as, it does not matier; what does } 


Some particular existence, or, as it is usually termed, | 
matter-of-fact. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvi. § 


What is the nature of that evidence which assures usof 
any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the present 
testimony of our senses? 

Hume, Human Understanding, iv. | 


Matter of generation, or transient matter, that oui 
of which anything is made, as seed.— Matter of lay, 
See matter of fact (b).— Matter of record, that which 
is recorded, or which may be proved by record. In law the 
term imports a judicial, or at least an official, record. See 
record.— Second matter, in metaph., matter formed. See 
first matter.— Sensible matter, the matter of sensible 
things.— Signate, designate, determinate, or indi- 
vidual matter, that which is diverse, though not in any 
character different, in all individuals. This distinction ori- 
ginated with Thomas Aquinas.— Spiritual matter, the 
matter of the incorruptible body after the resurrection.— | 
Standing matter, composed types that have not yet been 
printed or molded from, or that have been so used and arè | 
set aside for further service.— To make a matter of col 
science. See conscience.— To make mattert, to make 
nomatter, Seemakxel.— Upon the mattert, upon the 
whole matter, on the whole ; taking all things into view. 


So that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity is an 
advantage to rising. Bacon, Deformity. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in hore My 
were, upon the whole matter, equal in foot. Clarendo | 
What’s the matter with (a thing or act)? what is yo | 
objection to (it)?— a humorous use, at once assuming L | 
objection has been made, implying that there is no gr% 


wavering and cowardly policy of England furnished 
ridicule to all the nations of aopa 


Macaulay, Bacon. proximately or vaguely st 
: : i gu fated. 9 
t of or for consideration or action ; 1 TENET 
x ; One of his pinnaces was about forty tons, of cedar, built i R i d of no” 
no te: k Praa , For Sosianus and Sagitta were men vile an H 
ntion or effort; ma- at Barbathes, and brought to Virginia by Capt. Rowell, count, neither mattered it where they lived. oh 


Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, P: 


er 
To a man of virtue and honour, indeed, this mati 


little. Macaulay, Hist. 
ed, 


2t. To form pus; collect or be dischars? g; 
matter in an abscess; also, to discharge p 


i di 
Each slight sore mattereth. Sir P. = 2 
Earth’s milk 's a ripened 


ore 
That drops from her disease, that matters REO ee 
Quarles, EmbIe a 
min 


II. trans. 1+. To regard; care for; = 


5 t by TY ne 
I repulsed her once and again ; but she pus putsh 
pulses, and smiled. Then I began to be angry: 


mattered that nothing at all. , 99 
£ Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress fe 
‘The low Land is sometimes overflown with weather th? 


t 
SS aT ad Harvest, yet they matter it not, bu 
coss and seeking judgment: Crop and fetch it home wet in their Canoes. 
the application of A.B. for -P  Dampier, Voyas' 
—17+. Wood: {had rather receive Money than Letters. 
f£ ter Letters, so the Money does but come. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Eras 


who there dying, she was sold for a small matter. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 228. 


Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of seven 
miles off. Str R. L’Estrange. 


The Dutch, as I have before obsery’d, do often buy Proe- 
bottoms for a small matter of the Maylayans. 
Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 111. 


Thave Thoughts to tarry a small matter in Town, to learn 
somewhat of your Lingo first, before I cross the Seas. 

: Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 15, 
16. In law: (a) Statement or allegation: as, 
the court may strike out scandalous matter from 

ading. (b) A proceeding of a special na- 
, menced by motion on petition or or- 

ww cause, ete., as distinguished from 
_by one party against another, 


ia | ae A 
F at a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, matter- 
| purcreatare! Lamb, TO Wordsworth (sis a o7. 
i | matterless (mat’ér-les), a. [< matter + -less. 
lita Void of matter, substance, or significance; im- 
i material, either literally or figuratively; of no 
a consequence or importance. aa 
f All fine noise 
10y Of verse, meere matterlesse and tinkling toies, 
ind B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
R ike shades . . . quite matterlesse, 
Poe Tiko Aee inten Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 35. (Davica.) 
The sky is only the matterless limit of Vision. 
Boardman, Creative Week, p. 84. 
matter-of-course (mat’ér-ov-kérs’), a. Pro- 
a eeeding as a natural consequence; following 
r rally as a thing to be expected or about 
naturally 5 oi u 
a which there can be no question. 
led, : I won't have that sort of matter-of-course acquiescence, 
S of T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxx. 
hag, t (mat’ér-ov-fakt’), a. 1 
| matter-of-fact (mat’ér-ov-fakt’), a. 1. Con- 
ing sisting of or pertaining to facts; not fanciful, 
ust, imaginative, or ideal; ordinary ; commonplace: 
S applied to things. 
assion for matter-of-fact narrative sometimes be- 
hei eaten into a long relation of common incidents. 
Lamb, To Wilson. 
The common matter-of-fact world of sense and SBN 
aird. 
i The man said good morning, in a matter-of-fact way. 
The Century, XXXVI. 823. 
tra. r 5 x 
ting 2. Adhering to facts; not given to wander be- 
shes yond realities; unimaginative; prosaic: ap- 
era lied to persons. 
i pliec Į 
a One of our company, a doctor of divinity, ate a plain 
ang matter-of-fact man. Boswell, Johnson. 
nis | mattery (mat’ér-i), a. [< matter + -yl.] 1. 
m Full of matter —that is, of thought or facts; 
@ significant; weighty. ([Rare.] 
Away with your mattery sentences, Momus; they are 
Ly y 
ned, too grave and wise for this meeting. 
is B. Jonson, Poetaster, iy, 3. 
18 of 2, Purulent; generating pus. [Rare.] 
sent The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours 
0 of the body, which, transcending to the lungs, causes their 
Bh mattery cough. Harvey, Consumptions, (Latham.) 
5 Matthew Walker knot. See knot 
hich Be oy een. See green. k 
the Matthiola (mat-thi’6-li), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 
Be 1812), named after P. A. Mattioli, an Italian 
a physician of the 16th century.] A genus of 
vi plants of the order C? ucifere and tribe Ar 
idi- ant he order Crucifere a ri dra- 
any bide, characterized by a long many-seeded sil- 
a ique, and stigmas often thickened or horned 
i at the back. They are hoary herbs or low branching 
een shrubs, with oblong or linear leaves, which are entire or 
ea sinuate, and with rather large flowers, usually purple or 
on: white and growing in peee raeme There are about 
ae: species, natives of Europe, the Mediterranean region, 
un and western Asia. To this genus belong the numberless 
ae varieties of stock or stock-cillyflower of the gardens. M. 
Bt tncana includes the biennial sorts, the Brompton stock, 
I) queen stock, and others. It is wild along the Mediterra- 
ity. nean coastline, etc. (See gillyjlower, 3, and hopes.) M. 
but annua of southern Europe, perhaps a variety of the last, 
lon. furnishes the ten-week stocks. Another variety, by some 
Considered a distinct species (M. Greca), is the smooth- 
our i 
ai leafed or wallflower-leafed stock. M. tristis, of southern 
nf Europe, is the dark-flowered or night-scented stock, with 
7 a urid flowers pleasantly fragrant in the evening. 
l mattie (mat i), n. Same as matie. 
n i matting! (mat’ing), n. [Verbal n. of math, v.] 
fyi | 1. Materials for mats; matwork.—2. A fab- 
ye | we of some coarse material, as rushes, flags, 
it grass, straw, hemp, bamboo, ete., used for cov- 
ering floors, as a packing for some kinds of 
wi goods, and for various other purposes. 
1 All around us, what y 
| d at powers are wrapped up under the 
1a coarse mattings of custom, and all wonder prevented. 
rid Emerson, New England Reformers. 
oe T, j 
i 3 Naut., a texture made of strands of old rope, 
sl EE eee flat and interwoven, 
] © prevent chafing.—4. Th t of a pic- 
oF g.—4. The mat of a pic 
i 'e.— Canton i i 3 
i matting. Same as India matting.— Co- 
i ee matting, matting made of coir, especially that 
ds i is use ite eavy and thick and rather open in texture. It 
Wear is especially for floor-covering in places where much 
ey etable np pected. — Grass matting, matting made of veg- 
<E na, and Jan, of which many sorts are utilized in India, Chi- 
el dia mation It is used principally for floor-cloth.— In- 
sh | specios of Geren India. —Indian-matting piant, a 
cal t is largely oe (Papyrus corymbosus), native in India. 
8oy employed in the manufacture of matting — 
350 Ussia matt x PEARS 4 
Me in Russia oms] a coarse woyen fabric for packing, made 
m Matting? m sti ips of the bast or inner bark of the linden. 
a ie The ane ing),n. [Verbal n. of mai, v.] 


ed by th 
matting- 
bang boat 
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mMatting-loom ‘ing 
when Hes (mat ing 


the woof. 


-lém), n. 


i A loom in 
s are introduced 


into the shed to form 


g-punch), n. In metal- 
a roughened working 
hammer or mallet for 
pee of the surface 
Tace Bia: 7 
old such aA pe OMM 
sharp blow a bar of highly hard- 


a light 


d grinding the 
The unground end is 
and needs no further 


ing, a kind of chasing-t 


ly roughened surfaces 
lathe-work is a sm 


mattoc, mettoc, meot- 
toc, mettac, matog, a mattock, hoe, = Gael. 
madag, pickax. The resemblance of OBule. 
motuika = Russ. motuika = Pol. motyka = Lith. 


mattikas, a mattock, appears to be accidental.] 


An instrument for loosening the soil in digging, 
shaped like a pickax, but having its ends broad 
instead of pointed. 
Ther wepons were more stronger, I S 
lyke as mattokez Shapyn so EEA T 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2161. 
shall be digged with the mattock 
ither the fear of briers and thorns. 
Isa. vii. 25. 
We took this mattock and this spade from him. 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 185. 


mattress (mat’res), n. [Formerly also matress, 


And on all hills that 
there shall not come th: 


mattrass, matteress; < ME. mattress, matrys, ma- mature (ma-tir’), a. 


tras = D. matras = Sw. madrass 
< OF. materas, F. matelas = 
rassa = MHG. matraz, materaz, G. matratze, < 
ML. matratum, mataratium, mataritium = (with 
Ar. art.) Sp. almadraque = Pg. almatrac, a mat- 
tress,< Ar. matrah, mattress, cushion, bed, prop. 
a place where anything is thrown, then some- 
thing thrown down, hence a ‘ shake-down,’ a 
mattress, < taraha, throw down.] 1. A bed 
consisting of a bag filled with straw, hair, moss, 
sponge, husks, excelsior, or other soft and elas- 
tic material, and usually quilted or tacked with 
transverse cords at short intervals to prevent 
the contents from slipping. 
Pom. And I have heard Apollodorus carried— . . 
Eno. A certain queen to Cæsar in a mattress. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 6. 71. 
2. Inhydraul. engin.,amat or massof brushwood, 
willow rods, light poles, or other like material, 
roughly woven or tied together and used to 
form foundations for dikes and jetties, or as 
aprons, fencing, curtains, orsurfacing for dikes, 
dams, embankments, and similar constructions, 
either for assisting to hold together loose mate- 
rial or to prevent injury by the erosion of water. 
—French mattress, a mattress made partly of wool and 
partly of hair. [Eng.]—Spring-mattress, a mattress 
in which spiral springs support the stuffed part, so as to 
make an elastic bed.—Wire mattress, a frame of wood 
or iron over which is tightly stretched a sheet of various- 
ly constructed thick wire cloth. It is used in beds asa 
substitute for springs. 
mattress-boat (mat’res-bot), n. In hydraul. 
engin., a flat boat or seow on which mattresses 
are constructed and transported, and from 
which they can be launched into position. 
mattulla (ma-tul’a), n. [NL., < L. matta, a mat, 
+ -ulla, dim. term., as in medulla, pith.) In 
bot., the fibrous matter covering the petioles of 
palms. Also written matulla. 
In palms also a similar substance, but of a fibrous tex- 
ture, occurs, called reticulum or ‘enaye. Brit., IV. $0. 


mat'i), n. Same as matie. 
matty TD a. [< mature, v., + 
-able.| 1. That may be matured or perfected. 


The writer gives evidence of a true poetic gi 
c 


abilities, which, if immature, are yat vation, XLVI iv. 


2. Capable of maturation; that may suppurate. 
Matura diamond. See diamond. 
maturant (mat’u-rant), n. 
ppr. of maturare, ripen: 
med., ( 
flamed part to promote 


a pret. and 


= Dan. madras, 
It. materasso, mate- 


na ting? KD. matur 
E A mature 
maturare, make ti oR 


1, To bring to ma 


In Public Domai 
A sey 


a tree may be maturated 
midst of winter. 


2. To promote perfect suppuration in. 


maturity. [Rare.J|—2. To suppurate pe 
maturation (mat-u-ra’shon), n. [< 
tion = Pr. maturacio = Sp. maduracion = P 
maduracdo = \t. maturazione, (1. maturatio(n-) 
a hastening, < maturare, ripen: see mature, vi 
1. The process of ripening or coming to matu- 
rity; a bringing to maturity; hence, a earrying 
out; consummation. 


are diamonds not yet fully ripe, 
harder by further maturation, 


give us fair promises of time sufficient for the regular 
maturation of our schemes. 


2. In med., a ripening or maturing, as of an 
abscess; formation of pus; suppuration. 


maturative (ma-tir’ 


and of 


[< L. maturan(&)s, 
see matrai] in 
ine or an application to an in- 
fant te aon E aunts 


mature 
By pouring every night warm water on the root thereof, 
iain artificially to bud ont in the 


TI. intrans. 1. To ripen; come to or toward 


fectly. 
« MATUTA- 


[Rare.] 

Till further observation shall discover whether these 

and capable of growing 
Boyle, Works, I. 453. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and vigour 


Johnson, Rambler, No. 111. 


As in the body, so in the soul, diseases and tumours must 
have their due maturation ere there can be a perfect cure, 


Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 
a-tiv), a. and n. [< F. 
maturatif; as maturate + -ive.) I. a. 1. Pro- 
ducing maturity; conducive to ripeness. 

Between the tropicks and equator their second summer 
is hotter, and more maturatire of fruits, than the former. 

Sir T. Browne. 
2. Conducing to perfect suppuration, or the 
formation of pus in an abscess, 

Butter is maturatice, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
dynes and suppuratives. Wiseman, Surgery. 

II. n. In med., anything that promotes sup- 
puration; a maturant. 

The same [linseed] applyed with figs is an excellent 
maturative, and ripeneth all imposthumes. 

Helland, tr. of Pliny, xx. 22. 


A {< L. méturus, ripe, ma- 
ture, of full age, fit, timely, early, speedy; 
perhaps orig. *macturus, < of mag, in magnus, 
great: see main2.] 1. Complete in natural 
growth or development; fully grown or ripen- 
ed; ripe: as, mature grain or fruit; a person of 
mature age; mature in judgment. 
The youngest son of Priam, a true knight, 
Not yet mature, yet matchless. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 97. 
Two thousand summers have imparted to the monu- 
ments of Grecian literature, as to her marbles, only a 
maturer golden and autumnal tint. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 
2. Completely elaborated or prepared; brought 
to maturity; ready for use or execution; fully 
evolved; ample; thorough: as, a result of ma- 
ture deliberation. 
How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike office now mature. 
Milton, P. R., i 188. 
Indeed, upon mature thoughts, I should think we could 
not have done better than to have complied with the desire 
they seemed to have of our settling here {at Mindanao}. 
Dampier, Voyages, L 349 
Which images, here figur'd in this wise, 
I leave unto your more mature re 
Daniel, Philotas, Ded. 
8. In med., in a state of perfect suppuration.— 
4. Incom., become payable; having reached the 
time fixed for payment; fully due.— Mature in- 
sect, etal a insect eee yee see leon 
imago e of its development.— Mature larva, a a 
which has attained its full growth before passing into the 
pupa state.— Mature pupa, a pupa ready to give forth an 
imago. = sy 1 and 2. Mature, , digested, well-con- 
sidered. Mature and ripe both primarily denote the re- 
sult of the process of physical growth. Ripe emphasizes 
simply the result: the fruit needs no more nourishment 
from the stock, and further change will be to over- 
ness and decay. Mature combines with the idea of thi 


sult the further suggestion of the process b ywhich the 
result was reached. k An 


adjectives. 
mature (ma-tur’), v.; pr 
ppr. maturin, RS 
dura 
ripen, < maturus 
1. To cause to 
mature ale. 


mature 


puration; maturate, 


oenen? matures by age and experience.— 2, 


pen. See comparison under mature, a. 


maturely (ma-tir’li), adv. 


ripe care; thoroughly: as, a prince entering on 

war ought maturely to consider the state of his 

finances.—8}. Speedily; quickly. 
inism.] 

We give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial, and receiving us more maéturely into those everlast- 
ing habitations above. Bentley, Boyle Lectures. 

matureness (ma-tir’nes), n. Mature state or 
condition; ripeness or perfection; maturity: 
as, such matureness of judgment is surprising 
in one so young. 

maturescent (mat-i-res’ent), a. [< L. matu- 

rescen(t-)s, ppr. of maturescere, become ripe, 
ripen, < maturus, ripe: see mature.] Becoming 
mature; waxing ripe. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
maturity (ma-tu’ri-ti), n. [= F. maturité = 

Pr. maturitat = It. maturità, < L. maturita(t-)s, 

; ripeness, maturity, < maturus, mature: see ma- 

; ture.] 1. Thestate of being mature; ripeness; 

completeness; full development or elaboration: 

as, maturity of age; the maturity of corn; the 
maturity of a scheme. 

Not sufficient to bring their fruits and grain to matu- 
rü 5 Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 
2. In com., the time fixed for payment of an 
obligation; the time when a note or bill of ex- 
s change becomes due.— 3. In med., a state of 
5 perfect suppuration.= Syn. 1. Maturity, Ripeness. 
a See comparison under mature, a. 

“matutinal (ma-tu’ti-nal), a. [= F. matutinal 
= Pr, Sp. matutinal =It. mattutinale, < L. matu- 
tinalis, of the morning, £ matutinum, the morn- 
ing: see matutine, matin, and matinal.] Per- 
taining to the morning; coming or occurring 
early in the day: as, a matutinal bath. 

My salutation to your priestship! What? 
Matutinal, busy with book so soon 
Ofan April day? Browning, Ring and Book, I. 309. 

Matutinal cognitiont. See cognition. 
matutine (mat’i-tin), a. and n. [= Sp. Pg. 

matutino = It. mattutino, < L. matutinus, of the 

Morning, neut. matutinum, the morning: see 
matin.) I, a. Same as matutinal. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 

Among astrologers, six of the planets are said to be 

matutine when they are above the horizon at sun-rising, 

ine when they set after the sun. The three 
‘are counted strongest when oriental and 
as the three lower when occidental and vesper- 

R i E. Phillips, 1706. 

eir [the stars’) matidine and vespertine motions. 
oe Herbert Travels in ‘Africa, p: 227, (Latham.) 


Mod 


thine eyes, and find the lark, 
he matutine musician 
soars on rapture’s wings. 
F. Locker, Arcadia. 


irst hour, or six 
REDER 


ras s, Ammophila 
so called from 


© [navenottheleisure to mature a discourse which should 


5 Story, Misc. Writings, p. 549. maudlet (mâå’dl), v. t i | 
8. In med., to bring to a state of perfect sup- sometimes maudling, taken as a ppr. form. ] 


II, intrans. 1. To come to a state of ripe- hilli 
ness; become ripe or perfect: as, wine matures maudlin (mad’‘lin), a. 
by age or by agitation in a long voyage; the 


com., to reach the time fixed for payment, or 
for payment of the principal, as distinguished 
from instalments of interest: as, a bill matures 
on a certain date.— 3. In med., to come to a 
state of perfect suppuration. =Syn. 1, Mature, Ri- 


1. In a mature 
manner; with ripeness; completely.—2. With 


[A rare Lat- 
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He soon recognize l 
it is called, or a gray shepherd's pl 
elling jockey coat. 


aid, supplied his trav- 


Š Seott, Guy Mannering. 


invite the attention of the learned by the extent of it 
views, or the depth of its investigations. 


To render maudlin; throw into confusion or 
E. Phillips, 1706. r 
[Formerly sometimes 
maudling, being taken as a ppr. form; earlier 
maudlen, mawdlen; attrib. use of Maudlin, i. e. 
Magdalen, with ref. to Mary Magdalene, re- 
garded as the penitent “woman which was a 
sinner,” and represented by painters with eyes 
swollen and red with weeping: see magdalen, 
magdalene.] 1}. Tearful; lacrymose; weeping. 
Sir Edmond-berry first, in woful wise, k 
Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin eyes, 
Dryden, Prol. to Southerne’s Loyal Brother, 1. 21. 
2. Over-emotional; sickly-sentimental; fool- 
ishly gushing. 
How’s this !—in tears ?— O, Tilburina, shame ! 
Is this a time for maudling tenderness, Lae 
‘And Cupid's baby woes? Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 


There is in his writings an entire absence of all the cant 
and maudlin affectation of mouth-worshippers of freedom. 


Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 23. 
3. Tipsy; fuddled; foolish from drink. 


"were better, sure, to die so, than be shut 
With maudlin Clarence in his Malmsey butt. — 
Byron, Don Juan, i. 166. 


It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof, 
maudlin (mad‘lin), n. [< Maudlin, a fem. name, 
< ME. Maudelein, Maudeleyne, < OF. Magde- 
leine, Magdelaine, Magdalen: see magdalen. Cf. 
maudlin, a] 1. A hardy herbaceous plant, 
Achillea Ageratum, a kind of milfoil, native to 
southern Europe, bearing yellow flowers. Also 

ealled sweet maudlin. 

The flowers of the maudlin are digested into loose um- 
bels. Miller, Gardener’s Dictionary. 
2+. The costmary, Tanacetum Balsamita. 

maudlin-drunk (mAd‘lin-drungk), a. In the 
sentimental and tearful stage of intoxication. 

Some maudlin drunken were, and wept full sore. 

Yorkshire Ale (1697), p. 8. (Halliwell.) 

The fifth is mawdlen drunke ; when a fellowe will weepe 
for kindnes in the midst of his ale, and kisse you, saying, 
By God, captaine, I love thee. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). (Halliwell.) 
maudlin-fair (mad/lin-far), n. A great up- 
roar. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 
maudlinism (mad‘lin-izm), n. [< maudlin + 
-ism.] The state of being maudlin; manifes- 
tation of sickly sentimentality. 

At this precise period of his existence, Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinism 
than he had ever known before. Dickens, Pickwick. 

maugret (ma’gér), n. [< ME. maugre, mawgre, 
maugree, magre, < OF. maugre, maulgre, malgre 
(= Pr. malgrat = It. malgrado), ill-will, spite, 
< mal (< L. malus), ill, + gre, gret, < L. gratum, 
a pleasant thing, neut. of gratus, pleasant (see 
grate). Cf. bongree. Hence maugre, prep.) Ill- 
will; spite. 
I thought no mawgre, I tolde it for a bourde [jest]. 
Barclay, Fyfte Eglog. (Nares.) 
Yef it myshappe we shull haue magre, and therfore it 
be-houeth ys to sle Petrius or take hym quyk and yelde 
hym to kynge Arthur. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 654. 
To can (con) maugret, to show ill-will. 


Shulde I therfore cunne hym mawgre? 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4559. 


disorder. 


maugre (ma’gér), prep. [Early mod. E. also 


mauger, maulgre, magree; < ME. maugre, maw- 
gre, mawgree, mawgrey, magre, < OF. maugre, 
maulgree, malgre, È. malgré (= It. malgrado), 


prep., in spite of; an elliptical use (ef. spite, 


despite, in similar E. use) of the noun maugre, 


ill-will, spite: see maugre,n.] In spite of; not- 
withstanding. 


~ A knigt him conquerede al with clene strengthe, 
‘& hade him out of the ost mazgrey hem alle. 
William of Palerne (E, E. T. S.), 1. 3475. 


aa Hen eeN ” (quoth Blandamour), “and feare no blame: 


hou saw’'st, maulgre who so it heares.” 
ie Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 48. 
jugre all his impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with 


d his worthy host, though a maud, as 


[< maudlin, formerly 


maul? (mal), n. 


maumetriset, ”. 


__wychecrafte and charemynge. 


maumetry 


Deeply fixed 
and impending Storms. 


mauist, ”. [ME.; < OF. muis (?).] 
containing in some places 
forty bushels. 
He... in his berne hath, soth to sa 
An hundred mauis [tr. OF. cent wade, oF on 
Rom. of the Tee Etema 
maukin (ma‘kin), n. anda. See mallin L Lary 
mauky, a. See mawky. an, 
maul! (mål), n. [A different spelling of 
and now the common form in this sch - mal 
heavy wooden hammer or mallet: 9 a A 
beetle; a mall. ' Ind gf 
maul! (mal), v. 4 [Another spelling of 
and now more usual: see mall, v.] 1.7 , 
and bruise with a maul, or asif with ama PR d 
figure by beating. aw; di 
By this hand T'I maul you. B. Jonson, Alchemj 
We are maul’d ; we are bravely s 
All our young gallants lost. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant ii 
TI maul that rascal; h’'as out-brav'd me twi E Be 
Beau. and FL, Maid’s Tragedy iL 
2. To do injury to, especially gross int. 2 
> . SLOSS Injury, į 
any way. [Obsolete or archaic.] pN) 
Far hence they vent their W 
Mauting, in mild Lampoon, th’ intriguing Buah 
ongreve, Pyrrhus Prol 
The doctor mauls our bodies, the parson stares 3 
souls, but the lawyer must be the adroitest knave, i we 
has to ensnare our minds. s Tor he 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxi, 
3. To split with wedges and a maul or mallet, 


I'd rather scrub floors, T'A rather maul rails, Pa p 
do anything in this world for a livin’ than bear Sanna 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 249 


[An irreg. var. of m 
malm.] Clayey, sticky soil. P Halliwell, cpa 
Eng. ] 

maul’ (mâl), n. [Appar. an irreg. var. or con- 
tracted dim. of moth.] A moth. Halliwell 
[North. Eng.] f 

mault (mal), n. [Also maule, mauls, maws: a 
corruption of mallow, mallows.] The com- 
mon mallow of Great Britain, Malva sylvestris. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

mauling (må’ling), n. [Verbal n. of maull, v.) 
A severe beating, as with a stick or cudgel. 
[Colloq.] 

maul-in-goal (mal’in-gol’), n. In football, a 
struggle between the two sides for the posses- 
sion of the ball when it has been carried across 
the goal-line but has not been touched to the 
ground. The maul-in-goal is still a feature of the game 
as played in Great Britain, but has been abandoned in the 
American game. 

maulkin, z. anda. See malkin. 

maulmt, n. See malm. 

maul-oak (mal’6k), n. See live-oak. j 

maulstick (mal’stik), x. Same as mahlstick. 

maum, n., a., andv. See malm. ( 

maumett, mammett (ma’met, mam’et), 7. [ 
ME. maumet, mawmet, maument, manoment, eat- 
lier mahimet, an idol, < OF. mahumet, mahomet, 
mahommet, an idol, a pet; a particular use 0 
Mahomet, Mohammed: see Mahoun, Mahomet | 
Mohammedan.] 1. An idol: from the old be 
lief that Mohammedans were idolaters. al 

An idolastre perayenture ne hath not but o maumet I 


AEA -teg evel 
two, and the avaricious man hath many ; for certen Tale. 
florein in his cofre is his maumet. Chaucer, Pars 


When Criste in that contre come with his dame, 
The false goddes in fere fell to the ground; eces 
Bothe Mawhownus & maumettes myrtild ve 1 4312 | 
Destruction of Troy (È. E. T. +) ‘em 
And where I meet your maumet gods, T'I owe 
Thus o’er my head, and kick ’em into puddle * Nares) 
Fletcher, Island Princess, ÌV. 9: 


ni- 
2. A puppet. [In this later sense usually” 


met. | ee 

I have seen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius 7 i 
acted by mammets, nour (1608): caret) | 
This is no world 


Every Woman in her Hun 

T i 3 to tilt with lips.. g, 95. 
To play with mamimets ae 1 Hen. Va z E 
How the mammet twitters! Massinger, The Pic o mai- i 

[ME. mawmetryse: 8è 
metry.) Same as maumetry. mete all 
In this comandement es forboden all mat a ap 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. p. T ire 


me 
etroust, mammetroust, a- [<Ma 
8.| Idolatrous. 


To maugre all gusts 


t, iv, 
Deaten = S 


maumetry 


tric, ete., < maumet, an idol: 
and Mahometry.J) Idolatry. 
Bot thus he ordand for thaire sake 


In that same place to edify 
A temple for thaire mawmnetry, 


Holy Rood (E. E. T, S.), p. 90. 
The synne of mawmeltrie is the firste thyng th: 
deffended in the ten commaundments, 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 
Heretofore they call’d Images Mammets, and the Ado- 
ration of Images Mammettry : that is, Mahomet and Ma- 
hometry, odious names. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 83. 
maumisht, a. [$ maum, malm, + -ishl.] Fool- 
ish; silly; idle; nauseous. Also mawmish, 
It is one of the most nauseous, maumish mortifications, 
for a man to have to do with a punctual finical fop. 
Sir R. L'Estrange, 
maumletdar (måm’let-där), n. (Hind. mém- 
letdar.] In the East Indies, an official superin- 
tendent, as of the collection of the revenue, of 
police, ete. x A 
maun (män), v. A Scotch form of moun, must. 
It may be of consequence to the state, sir, .. . and I 
doubt we maun delay your journey till you have seen the 
laird. Scott, Waverley, xxx. 
maunch!}, v. An obsolete form of munch. 
maunch?, v. See manche, 
maunche, ”. Same as manche2, 
maunch-presentt, 7. [Also manch-present, 
mounch-present ; ME. mawnchepr nde, 
P : 
*manchepresent, < OF. *manchepresent, lit. de- 
vourer of g (Sepopayoc), < mancher, manger, 
eat (see munch, mange), + present, present, 
gift: see present.] One who is greedy for gifts; 
a sycophant. 


see maumet, TY, 


at God 


A mavnehepresande, sicofanta, Cath, Ang., p. 232. 

A mounch p nt is he that is a great gentleman, for 
when his mayster sendeth him witha present, he will take 
a tast thereof by the way. ‘This isa bold knaue, that some- 
tyme will eate the best and leaue the worst for his mayster. 
Awdeley, Fraternitye of Vacabondes (ed. Furnivall), p. 14. 


maund! (månd), ». [Also mand; < ME. maunde, 


without cover, and with two handles. 


maund?t (mänd), v. t. 
maund?} (mand), v. i. 
den (2), < OF. mendier, < 
mendicant.] To beg. 


maundt (mand), n. 
ing exer 
man), 


a 


Bodtish mau 
pounds avoirdupois. 
pounds avoirdupois. 

T ounces, 
maunds are in use. 


mande, < AS. mand, mond = MD. mande, D. mand 
= MLG. mande, LG. mande, mane (> G. mand, 
mande = F. mande, dial. manne), a basket. 
Hence the dim. MD. mandeken, > F. mannequin, 
asmall hamper.] A basket or hamper. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ] 
A thousand favours from a maund she drew. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 36. 
We tooke a flagon of wine, & filled a maund with bisket, 
& a platter with apples & other fruits. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 101. 


My mother . . . contrived to send me by the packhorses 
. amaund ... of provisions, and money, and other 
comforts. 


R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lxviii. 


The word maund . . . exists yet in the living speech of 
Kent, and we are glad to find it has not as yet become a 
thing of the past in Somerset, There it seems that it sig- 
nifles now one kind of basket only. It is round and deep, 


N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 139. 
See mand2. ; 

[Appar. < ME. *maun- 
L. mendicare, beg: see 


A very canter I, sir, one that maunds T 
Upon the pad. B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 5. 
7 Do you hear? 
You must hereafter maund on your own pads, he says. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 1. 


[Formerly maune (the dbe- 
escent); < Hind. män, usually man (Pers. 
ameasure of weight.] In theEastIndies, 
unit of weight. The legal maund of India, called the 

nd or bazaar-maund, is 100 pounds troy or 82? 

The Calcutta factory-maund is 744 
In Madras the maund is 24 pounds 


in Bombay 28 pounds avoirdupois. Many other 


ne died in 


0 ; r 
Gaginat, on ay, time (saith our Author) named Raga 


in 


maunder: 
eggar. 


The 
selfe, 


ma 
der 


mach neg, and keep constabl 


2. 


0 A Siac $ 
jewelsand tke. e goods the King seased, which, besides 


reasure, amounted to threescore maunes 
» Clery maune is flue and fiftie pound weight. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 545. 
t(nan‘dér), n. [<maund3 +-erl.] A 


gold 


Our ki Thou art chosen, venerable Clause, 
ing and sovereign, monarch o’ the maunders. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 1. 


divill dike yas ri ing him- 
and a Eee) was rid a begging him: 


owley, Search for Money (1609). (Halliwell) 
under (min’dér), v. i. [Formerly also man- 
i < maunder, n] 1}. To beg. 


es waking, wear out stocks 
cord, maunder for buttermilk 


Beau. and El., Thierry and Theodoret, v. 1. 


- yA churlish, maundering rogue! 
You must both beg and mak 5 


T Middleton, Inner-Temple Masque. 
O Speak with a beggar’s whine; grumble. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gu 
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_He made me man visit i 
him a discourtesy, pee ids Surgery. 
eman, Surgery. 
a To mutter; talk incoherently or idly; wan- 
er m talking like a drunken or foolish person; 


as if I had done 


drivel. 
Now I shall take my pleasure, 
my neighbour Justice maunder at me. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 1. 
e, still inquiring, mandring 
ted with every small object. 7 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 576. 


And not 


He is the sa i 
ine affrinn mn gazing, listen- 
maunderer (man’dér-ér), n. li. A beggar. 
Tam no such nipping Christian, but ore 
f Chris an de 
the pad, I confess, Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Gi, 
2A grumbler; a driveler. 
maundering (man‘dér-ing), n. 
maunder, v.) Muttering or driv 
a muttering. 


The maunderings of discontent are lik 
j dering S a e the yı 
behaviour of a swine, South, Sermons. Vin ees 
maundingt, n. [Verbaln. of maund3,v,| Beg- 
ging. P 


[Verbal n. of 
eling speech; 


Being borne and bred vpin the trade of maur 
ping, and foisting for the space of tenne years, 
Rowlands, History of Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
[Yagrants and Vagrancy, p. 585. 


maundril (mân’dril), n. [Also maundrel. 


ding, nip- 


: ? Cf. 
mandrel.) In coal-mining, a pick with two 
prongs. ; 

maundy (min’di), n. [Early mod. E. also maun- 


dye, mawndy, 


mandie, < ME. maundee, 
mande, monde, 


y l etc., a command, < OF. mandé (E. 
mandat), < L. mandatum, a command: see man- 
date, of which maundy is another form, derived 
throughtheOF. Senses? and 3 are explained as 
referring to the words of Christ in his discourse 
at the last supper: Mandatum novum do vobis: 
ut diligatis invicem, “a new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another” (John xiii. 
34), words Sung as an anthem at the ceremony 
of feet-washing, and also as referring to the in- 
Junction as to this ceremony (John xiii. 14 -15), 
and to the command to celebrate the sacra- 
ment, ‘This do.”] 1+. Acommandment. Piers 
Plowman.— 2}. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 
Lord, where wolte thou kepe thi maunde? 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 259. (Encyc. Dict.) 
The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundee, 
Sittyng atte sopere he seide thise wordes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 140. 
3. The ceremony of washing the feet of poor 
persons or inferiors, performed as a religious 
rite on Maundy Thursday in commemoration of 
Christ’s washing the disciples’ feet at the last 
Supper. It consists in the washing of the feet of a num- 
ber of men, generally twelve (in the Western Church usu- 
ally paupers or poor priests), by a priest, prelate, or sover- 
eign. The custom, of very early origin, is obsolete in the 
Anglican Church, but is still observed in the Greek Church 
and in the Roman Catholic Church. See lavipedium, pe- 
dilavium. 

My wife had been to-day at White Hall to the Maundy, 
it being Maundy Thursday; but the King did not wash 
the poor people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of London 
did it for him. Pepys, Diary, III. 100. 


4. [cap.] The office appointed to be read dur- 
ing the ceremony of feet-washing.— Maundy 
dish, a dish in which the maundy money was contained 
when presented to the sovereign for distribution.— 
Maundy money, maundy coins, money distributed by 
the almoner of the English sovereign to certain poor 
men and women who on Maundy Thursday attend a ser- 
vice in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. The maundy money 
is to the amount of a penny for each year of the sovereign’s 
age. From 1662 to the present time smal piter Sins o 
value of fourpence, eepence, twopence, and c 
ea have been specially struck for this distribution. 
They are legally (though, with the exception of the three- 
penny pieces, not practically) current coins of the realm. 


umbers and weights of the fourpences, twopences, 
E o being Maundy coins, are the same for each of 
the years [1872-51]: 4518 fourpences, 4752 twopences, and 
7920 pence. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 482. 


maunde, 


tury to consecrate the chrism 
Thursday. 


da 


Thursday. See Tenebre. * 


maunna (ma‘ni). [< maun + na.] Must not. 


[Scoteh.] 


; Deacon, folk maunna look ~ 
As lang as Siller 's current, Deacon, folk maunna lo 
ae nicely at what King’s he ng, XX i 


Chare Th ¥ 
Thursday; ureda 
Sheer Thursday, Cena Domini, and, improperly, Holy 


mausoleum 


Maurandia (ma-ran’di-a), n. (NL. Aee 
1800), named after Dr. Maurandy, professor of 
botany at Cartagena in Spain.} A genus of 
plants of the natural order Serophularineæ and 
tribe Antirrhinee. Tt is characterized by a large corol- 
Ja, which ia par aly gibbous at the base and open at the 
throat, and by the cells of the anther at length becoming 
confluent. The plants are climbing herbs, supporting 
themselves by their twisted petioles and flower-stalks, 
They have hastate leaves, either angularly lobed or coarse- 
ly dentate, and showy violet, purple, or rose-colored axil- 
lary flowers. There are 6 species, found in Mexico and 
Texas, very ornamental and frequently cultivated. The 
cies M. erubescens and M. scandens were formerly classed 


as Lophozpermum, while the old M, antirrhiniflora is now 
referred to Antirrhinum. 


Mauresque (ma-resk’), n. Same as Moresque. 
Mauretanian (mi-re-ta’ni-an), a. and n, See 
Mauritanian. 
Maurist (ma’rist), n. [< Mawr (see def.) + 
-ist.] A member of the Congregation of St. 
Maur, a Benedictine order founded in France 
in 1618, which was distinguished for the schol- 
arship and literary labors of its members. It 
had many flourishing houses, but was suppressed in the 


Revolution. An attempt was made to reestablish it in 
the abbey of Solesmes. 
[Also 


Mauritanian (ma-ri-ta’ni-an), a. and n. 
Mauretanian; < L. Mauritania, Mauretania, < 
Gr. Mavprravia, country of the Mauri, < Mauri, 
Gr. Matpot, Moors: see Moors, and ef. Morian.) 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Mauritania, an ancient 
kingdom of northwestern Africa, afterward a 
Roman province, corresponding to parts of mod- 
ern Morocco and Algeria. 

II. n. One of the race inhabiting ancient 
Mauritania, called by the Romans Mauri, an- 
cestors of the modern Berbers, or true Moors. 
See Moor, 

Mauritia (m4-rish’ia), n. [NL. (Karl Linnæus 
the younger, 1781), named in honor of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau.] A genus of South Ameri- 
can palms belonging to the tribe Lepidocaryew 
and the subtribe Mauritiew, characterized by 
flowers in catkins borne on the branches of the 
pien and by furrowless seeds. They often attain 
the height of 100 or 150 feet, and bear a crown of enormous 
fan-shaped leaves. There are 9 species, found in Erazil, 
Guiana, and the West Indies. M. vinifera, the Brazilian 
wine-palm or buriti, and M. Jlexuosa, the morichi or ita- 


palm, are of great importance to the natives of the regions 
where they grow. See buriti and ita-palim. 


Mauritiee (mi-ri-ti’é-é), n. pl. (NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883),< Mauri tia+-ce.| Asubtribe 
of South American palms of the tribe Lepido- 
caryew, distinguished by the fan-shaped leaves. 
It embraces 2 genera (Mauritia, the type, and bee 
ryum) and 14 species, which are confined to Brazil, Guiana, 
and the West Indies. z : : 

auritius-weed (mia-rish’us-wéd), 2. Alichen, 
Roccella fuciformis, which yields archil, 

Maurolicide (ma-r6-lis’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Maurolicus + -ide.] A family of iniomous 
fishes, typified by the genus Maurolicus, They 
have a compressed claviform body, no seales, but rows of 
phosphorescent spots along the sides of the abdomen and 
scattered spots on the head, a deeply cleft mouth, and the 
margin of the upper jaw formed laterally by the su 
maxillaries, which are dentigerous. The species are in- 
habitants of the high and deep seas. By some authors: 


they are referred to the family Sternoptychide as a sub- 
family Cocctina or Cocciine. 
[NL., named 


Maurolicus (m4-rol’i-kus), n. 
after Maurolico, an Italian naturalist.) A ge- 
nus of iniomous fishes, typical of the family 
Maurolicidæ. The species longest known is M. 
borealis, the argentine. 

Mauser gun. See gunl. 

mausolet (må’sōl), n. [< L. mausolé@um: see 
mausoleum.) A tomb or mausoleum. 

What rarer Mauzole may my bones include? 
leester, Sonnets on the Miraculous Peace in France, xii 
mausolean (ma-s6-lé’an), a. [< mausoleum + — 
-an.] Of or pertaining to a mausoleum; mon- 
umental. 

They shall be honourably interred in mausole 

Burton, Anat, of Me 
That new Pile 


< 


j 


maver (mā’'vėr), n. and v. 
maverick (may’ér-ik), n. 


mausoleum 


passing in magnificence any that Europe could show, 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 
A dialectal (Scotch) form of 


maut (mät), n. 
malt}, 
mauther (mi/PxHér), n. 


young woman; a wench. [Prov. Eng.] 
Away, you talk like a foolish mauther. 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 


P. Tam a mother that do want a service. 
Qu. O thou'rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy) 


Where maids are mothers [mauthers], and mothers are ; ma’vish), n. 
Brome, Eng. Moor, iii. 1. (Wares. Torkin ger s ) 


maids. 


When once a giggling mauther you, 
And Ia red-fac'd chubby boy. 
Bloomfield, Rural Tales (1802), p. 5. 


“Cheer up, my pretty mauther !” said Mr. Peggotty. 


Dickens, David Copperfield, xxxi. 


mauvaise honte (mõ-vāz’ ént’). [F.: mauvaise, 
fem. of mauvais, bad (false); Monte, shame.] 


False modesty; bashfulness; shyness. 


Nothing but strong excitement and a great goonsion Dko 


overcomes a certain reserve and mauvaise honte which 


have in public speaking ; not a mauvaise honte which in 


the least confuses me or makes me hesitate for a word, 


but which keeps me from putting any fervor into my tone 


or my action. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 217. 


mauvaises terres. See dad lands, under land}. 
mauvais sujet (m0-va’ sii-zha’). [F.: mauvais, 
bad; sujet, subject, person.] A bad fellow; a 
‘hard ease.” 
mauvaniline (moy-an‘i-lin), n. [< mauve + 
aniline.] A coal-tar color (C19H17NsH20) used 
in dyeing, prepared from the resinous residue 
from the arsenic-acid process of making ma- 
genta. It dyes silk eal wool a fast violet. 
mauve (moy), n. and a. [< F. mauve, mallow: 
see mallow.] I, n. A reddish-purple dye ob- 
tained from aniline, the sulphate of the base 
mauvein; also, the color produced by it: so 
called from the resemblance of the color to the 
urple markings of the petals of mallows. It 
is now almost out of use. Also called Perkin’s 
: purple, aniline violet, and aniline purple. 
, a. Of the color of mauve: as, a mauve 
dress. 
In April [1787] the Queen [Marie Antoinette] bought 
four yards of ruban mauve, an item worth noting, since 
many persons imagine that mauve, as the name for a 


colour, is as modern as magenta. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 287. 


mauvein, mauveine (mo’vin), n. [< mauve + 


“in2, -ine2.] The base (Co7Ho4N4) of aniline maw? (ma), v. 


purple or mauve: same as indisin. 


But it was not until 1856 that Perkin prepared mauveine, 


the first aniline dye, on a large scale. 
Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 3. 


Same as marver. 
[So called from one 
Samuel Maverick, a Texan cattle-raiser, who, 
according to one account, relying upon the 
natural conformation of his cattle-range to 
prevent escape, neglected to brand his cattle, 
which, having on one occasion stampeded and 
scattered over the surrounding country, became 
confused with other unbranded cattle in that 
egion, all such being presumed to be “ Mav- 
ick’s”; whence the term maverick for all 
unbranded animals in the cattle region.] 
n the great cattle-ranges of the 
1 animal found without an owner’s 
larly a calf away from its dam, 
finder puts his own or his em- 
me of a number of such 
eneral round-up or mus- 


lin amanneragreed 


Borne, full of years and honours, to a mausoleum sur- 


[Also moather, mother, 
modder; perhaps a dial. use of motherl. Cf. 
the cognate LG. medder, modder, modder, aunt, 
cousin, lit. mother.] A rustic girl; a gawky 


(Nares.) 


mavortial (ma-vér’shal 


maw! (ma), n. 


maw? (ma), n. 
maw4t, n. g 
cards, played with a piquet pack of thirty-six 
cards by any number of persons from two to 
six. Halliwell. 


that you can well skill of. 


t owners feeding to- ake (mak), A 
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a mavis, Corn. melhuet, melhues, & lark. ] The 
song-thrush or throstle, Turdus musicus, % well- 
known thrush common in most parts of Europe. 
It haunts gardens and woods near streams and meadows. 
Its song is sweet and has considerable compass ; it can 
be made to repeat musical airs, and in some instances to 
articulate words. This name, still common in Scotland, is 
now rare in England, See thrush. 
And bonny sang aoai 
Out o’ the thorny brake. 
Lamkin (Child’s Ballads, TII. 99). 
The mavis is the nwestont bird 
Next to the nightingale. 2 S 
Courteous Knight (Child's Ballads, VIII. 274). 


Big mavis, the mistle-thrush. [East Lothian, Scotland. ] 
= An obsolete or dialectal 


“ Like two young mavishes,” Mr. Peggotty said. Iknew 
this meant, in our local [Norfolk] dialect, like two young 
thrushes. Dickens, David Copperfield, iii. 


mavis-skate (ma’vis-skat), n. The largest Brit- 


ish ray, Raia oxyrhyncha, sometimes 8 feet long 


and broad. 
J a. [<L. Mavors (Ma- 
vort-), Mars: see Mars, martial.] Martial; war- 


Once I was guarded with mavortial bands. 

Locrine, iv. 1. (Encyc. Dict.) 
[< ME. maw, mawe, maghe, < 
AS. maga = D. maage, maag = MLG. mage, LG. 
mage, maag = OHG. mago, MHG. mage, G. ma- 
gen = Icel. magi = Sw. mage = Dan. mave (ef. 
Tt. dial. magone, crop of birds, magun, maw, < 
OHG.), maw, stomach: the native Teut. word 
for ‘stomach.’] 1. The stomach: now used of 
human beings only in contempt, and rarely of 
animals. 


Rigte as hony is yuel to defye [digest] and engleymeth 
(cloyeth] the mawe. Piers Plowman (B), xv. 63. 


They shall give unto the priest the shoulder, and the 
two cheeks, and the maw. Deut, xviii. 3. 


Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
Milton, To the Lord General Cromwell. 


2. The crop or craw of a fowl. 


Granivorous birds have the mechanism of a mill; their 
maw is the hopper which holds and softens the grain, let- 
ting it down by degrees into the stomach. Arbuthnot. 


3. The sound or air-bladder of a fish. 


Isinglass or fish glue, in its raw state, is the “sound,” 
mano, or swimming bladder of various kinds of fish. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 355. 


4+. Stomach; appetite; inclination. 
Unless you had more maw todo me good. Beau. and Fl. 
A dialectal (Scotch) form of 


mow. 
On the fifteenth day of May 
The meadows will not maw. 
Proud Lady Margaret (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 86). 
A dialectal (Scotch) form of 


mewl. 
[Origin obscure.] An old game at 


Methought Lucretia and I were at maw; a game, uncle, 
Chapman, May-Day, v. 2. 
Maw, 
My lord, you were best to try a set at. 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, iii. 2. 


maw-bound} (ma’bound), a. Costive; consti- 
ited pated. 
mawk! (mak), n. 
form of mathek, < Icel. madhkr = Dan. maddik 
= Norw. makk, a maggot; a dim. of the simple 
form which appears in AS. mathu =D. G. made, 
ete., amaggot: see mad?, made2. Cf. maddock.] 


[< ME. mawk, mauk, a contr. 


and when mawkish (m4’kish), a. [< mawk1 + -ishl.] 1t. 


y the owner 
old for the 


Like a faint trayeller whose dusty mouth 

‘Grows dry with heat, and spits a mawkish froth. 

x 5 Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iy. 
, Insipid; sickening; sickly: as, mawkish cham- 
kish sentimentality. 


maxillary 


mawkishly (ma’kish-li), adv, 
way. — rene 
mawkishness (ma“kish-nes), n. 1, Maw 
sickly, or sickening quality.—2, Si kish 
qualmish sentimentality. ~Ickly o 
The imagination of a boy is healthy, g 
imagination of a man is healthy; but Moers ine atun 
life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, n f 
acter undecided, the way of life uncertain the the ¢ ar. 
thick-sighted; thence proceeds mawkishness, © ambiti 
Keats, Endymion P 
mawks (miks), n. A dialectal variant of n 3 
mawky (mâ’'ki), a. [Also mauky; < mane re, 
-yi. Cf. mawkish.] 1. Maggoty. [Proy 
—2. Mawkish. ang.) 
Even John Dryden penned none but maw, 
did Byron succeed at all as a dramatist. narok Plays, Nor 
Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote P. xi 
; > P. xxiii 
An obsolete form of malm 2 
See maumet. : 


In a Mawkig 
Sh 


ref, 


mawmț, n. 
mawmett, n. e 
mawmetryt, n. Seo maumetry. 
mawmisht, @. See mawmish. 
mawmouth (må'’mouth), n. The calico-, gr 
or strawberry-bass, Pomoxys sparoides © Si 
trarchoid fish. [Loeal, U. S.J a) Un, 
mawn (min), n. A dialectal (Scotch) for 
maundt, miop 
mawp (map), n. [Cf. nope, alp1.] 
finch of Europe, Pyrrhula vulgaris. 
under bullfinch. [Prov. Eng.] 
maw-seed (ma’séd), 7. The seeds of the opin 
poppy, Papaver somniferum: so called RON 
being used as food for cage-birds, especially 
when molting. saul 
mawskin (mi’skin), n. 
prepared for making cheese; rennet. 
Eng.) 


The bu. 
See cut 


The stomach of a cali 
[Provy, 


maw-worm (maé’weérm),. An intestinal worm 


which may be found in the stomach, as a pin- 
worm or threadworm, such as Oxyuris vermicu. 
laris. 

max (maks), n. [Said to be an abbr. of *maxime 
and orig. applied to gin of the best kind, <T 
maxime, < L. maximus, greatest: see maximum.) 
A kind of gin. 

Treat 


Boxers to max at the One Tun in Jermyn Street. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 


maxilla (mak-sil'ä), n.; pl. marillæe (-6). [L 
the jaw-bone, jaw, dim. of “maesula QO mala, 
jaw), < y mac in macerare, soften, macerate, = 


Gr. V uar, pay, inpdooer, knead, pata, a kneaded | 


mass: see mass2, magma, ete.] In anat. and 
zool.: (a) A jaw or jaw-bone; a maxillary bone; 
especially, a bone of the upper jaw, as distin- 
guished from the mandible. When the term isa 

plied to both jaw-bones, they are distinguished as maxilla 
superior and maxilla inferior, the supramaxillary and in- 


framaxillary bones. (b) Specifically, the supra | 


maxillary bone proper, as distinguished from 
the premaxillary or intermaxillary, whichis of- 


ten fused therewith in the higher vertebrates. | 
(c) Inentom., as in insects and arachnidans, one | 


of the second pair of gnathites; either one, right 
and left, of the second or lower pair of horizonta 


jaws, next behind or below the mandibles. i i 


the maxillæ, thus forming the under jaw of insects, may 


distinguished several parts, as the basal joint 
footstalk or stipes, the palp-bearer or palpigel, T rit 
bladeorlacinia. Seecuts under Hymenoptera, Insecta; 


Brenthus, „ theri r left one 
renthus. (d) In Crustacea, the right or 1h cont 


either of the two pairs of gnathites w oral | 


next after the mandibles, between th 
the maxillipeds. The maxille of a 
thus correspond to those of an insect 


is an additional pair of them.—Composite ™ 
See the adjectives. 


d column, 
the jaw- 


the jaws of 
genus of ore 


g from pseudo 


erustaces! i 
t, but ther | 


‘ illari; 
Same as maa ai 


Illusion to t i 


or cardo, the | 


lbs | 


incen 
hich are comets 


sare large or 0f m 
There are & 


d pisti 
into a claw-like foot. It contains 9 8° 
American, and about 176 species. 
maxillary (mak’si-li-ri), @. au "awe 

maxillaris, of the jaw, < maxilla, the JAAA 
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maxillary 
i jaw: see maxilla.) I, a. Of or pertaining in 
i any way to a jaw or jaw-bone ; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the maxilla alone, in any of 
the special senses of that word: as, the mazil- 
o lary bones of a vertebrate; the maxillary palps 
t of an insect.—Anterior internal maxillary vein, 
m Same as facial vein (Which see, under Sacial).— Exter- 
nal maxillary artery, a disused name of the third 
of branch of the external carotid, now called the Jacial ar- 
d tery (which see, under facial) — Inferior maxillary di- 
a vision or nerve. Same as inframaczillary nerve (which 
+ seo, under in/ramazilary).— internal Maxillary ar- 
tery, one of two terminal branches of the external carotid 
‘ (the other being the temporal), coursing inward past the 
neck of the condyle of the lower jaw-bone, and supplying 
deep parts of the face by means of its numerous branches, 
wy of which there are upward of twelve.— M. ary lobe, 
ri in entom., 2 part of the maxilla attached externally to the 
5 stipes, and toothed or fringed internally with hair or bris- 
tles, used for holding and masticating food. When longand 
blade-like, forming the apex of the organ, it is called the 
lacinia. It may be divided into two parts—the inner and 
outer or the internal and external lobes. The outer lobe 
is sometimes transformed into a two-jointed palpus, in ad- 
: dition to the true maxillary palpus. —Maxillary palpi, 
A) in entom., appendages, each „composed of from one to six 
l- joints, attached to the outer sides of the maxillæ. See pal- 
pus.— Maxillary segment, the elementary second post- 
È oral segment of an insect’s head, which bears the maxille, 
o It is perhaps represented by parts of the genæ and the oc- 
ciput. This is generally called the first maxillary, to distin- 
ll. guish it from the second maxillary, or labial segment. See 
ut postoral.— Maxillary sinus, the great cavity or hollow of 
the supramaxillary bone of man and some other mammals, 
communicating with the middle meatus of the nose: com- 
m- monly called the antrum Highmorianum or antrum of 
m Highmore. See antrum.—Maxillary teeth, teeth im- 
l planted in the supramaxillary bone. In mammals they 
y are distinguished from the incisors, which are implanted 
inthe premaxillary. Such maxillary teeth are the canines, 
alf premolars, and molars. In the lower vertebrates, as 
`V, fishes, they are distinguished from the vomerine, palatal, 
5 pharyngeal, etc., teeth. 
—Superior maxillary 
mm nerve, the second main 
in- division of the fifth or 
trigeminal nerve, extend- 
He ing from the Gasserian 
ganglion, and mainly dis- 
ne, tributed to the upper jaw. 
F II. n.; pl. mazil- 
’.] laries (-riz). A jaw- 


bone; a maxillary 
bone, or maxilla. In 
vertebrates at least three 
maxillaries are commonly 
distinguished by qualify- 
ing terms. These are: (a) 
the superior maxillary, or 
supramaxillary ; (b) the 
premaxillary, ov intermax- 
illary; and (c) the inferior maxillary, or inframaxillary. 
The last of these is the lower jaw-bone; the other two 
belong to the upper jaw. All these are paired; but each 
may fuse with its fellow, and the two maxillaries of each 
half of the upper jaw often coalesce. When used abso- 
lutely, the term means the supramaxillary. 
maxilliferous (mak-si-lif’e-rus), a. [K L. max- 
illa, jaw, + ferre = E. bearl.] Provided with 
maxillæ: as, the mawilliferous mouth of a erus- 
tacean or beetle. 
maxilliform (mak-sil’i-férm), a. 
Jaw, + forma, form.] H 
phological character of 
liform limb. 
maxilliped, maxillipede (mak-sil’i-ped, -péd), 
n. K L. maxilla, jaw, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.) 
In Crustacea, a foot-jaw or gnathopodite; one of 
the several limbs which are so modified as to 
partake of the characters of both jaw and foot, 
Serving for the purpose of both mastication and 


locomotion. They are the posterior three of the gnath- 
ites or appendages of the mouth, the remainder being 
two pairs of maxillre and one pair of mandibles. See cuts 
under Podophthalmia and Cryptophialus. 


Inferior Maxillary or Lower Jaw- 
bone of Man. 


4, symphysis menti; B, angle of 
jaw; C, body or horizontal ramus; 
D, coronoid process; Æ, ascending 
ramus; Æ, condyle; the teeth in- 
serted along the alveolar border. 
The concave line between Dand F 
is the condyloid notch. 


[<L. mazilla, 
aving the form or mor- 
a maxilla: as, a mazil- 


Maxillipedary (mak-sili-ped’a-ri),a. [< max- 
iliped + -ary.] Of or pertaining to a maxil- 
liped ; having foot-jaws. 

He 


nce results a sud 


den widening of the second maxil- 
48 compared wit! 


h the first mazillipedary somite. 
: Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 270. 
maxillojugal (mak-sil-ö-jö'gal), a. [< maxilla 
il aa Common to the superior max- 
n ` + Q 
larimaxillary : e malar (or jugal) bone; ma- 
maxillomandibular (mak-sil’6-man-dib’a- 
nee « [< maxila + mandibula + -ar3.] Per- 
q og to both jaws—that is, to the maxilla 
ae the mandible, 
[C wlopalatine (mak-sil-6-pal’a-tin), a. and n. 
on -trilla + palate + -inel.] I a. In anat., of 
tin To atig to the supramaxillary and pala- 
U. n Tn orni i 
EAT ith., a part of the superior 
ae bone which projects inward, form- 
met ny natal process, which may or may not 
8 'fell midline of the bony pal- 


a low in the 
SC nections are various, and much 


s haracter and 
Us. nd con: 
ed in the Classification of birds. See cuts under @egithog- 
ous, and dromeognathous. > 


lary, 


Ous, desmognath 
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maxillopharyn 2 
[< mazila + E 

taining to the 

illary aug to th 

side of the 


sil’6-fa-rin’ jé-al), a. 
ryng-) + -e-al.) Per- 
-bone or inframax- 
x.— Maxillopharyngeal 
a triangular area beween the 
ìe ramus of the lower jaw-bone, 
sels and nerves, as th 
al jugular vein 
ric, spinal ace 


e internal 
, and the glosso- 
essory, and hypo- 


la-ri), a. andn. [< 


a. Common to 


maxilla: 


i d e pre- 
opremasillary part of 


asi 
1 tes, they fuse in 
maxilloturbinal (1 if 


n. [< mazilla 


illary bone, as is the infe 
II. n. The inferior turbi 


[< F. mazime = Sp. máz- 
It. massima, < ML. mazi- 
, ma: f LL. mazima propositio, 
premise, the greatest or chief premise (applied 

by Boëthius to the rules of the commonplaces 
which are more than ordinary major premises); 
fem. of L. masimus, greatest, superl. of mag- 
nus, great: see maximum.] 1. A proposition 
serving as arule or guide; a summary state- 
ment of an established or accepted principle; 

a pithy expression of a general rule of conduct 

or action, whether true or false: as, the maxims 

of religion or of law; the maxims of worldly 
wisdom or of avarice; ethical maxims. 
All which points were obserued by the Greekes and 

Latines, and allowed for maximes in versifying. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 101. 

In human laws there be many groun 
which are . . . positive upon authority. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 364. 

A mazim is the short and formal statement of an estab- 
lished principle of law. More than two thousand of these 
maxims now exist, many of which are of great antiquity, 
and most of which are of the highest authority and value. 
Robinson, Elem. of Law, 4. 

2. In logic, the rule of a commonplace; an ul- 
timate major premise.—8. An axiom. [Rare.] 
Maxims, . . . certain propositions which . . . [are] self 

evident, or to be received as true. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 11. 

4, Same as maximal.=gyn.1. Precept, Axiom, etc. 

See aphorism. C 
maximal (mak’si-mä), n. [L., fem. of maxi- 

mus, greatest: see maxim, maximum.] In me- 

dieval musical notation, same as large, 2, when 
the latter was used in its precise sense as the 
next denomination above long. 

maxima?, n. Plural of maximum. | 

maximal (mak’si-mal), a. [< maximum + -al.] 

Of the highest or maximum value, ete.; being 

a maximum. 

The maximal and minimal values are reached with full 
g! - 
loaded and empty gir pie Franklin Inst, CXXVI. 240. 


imal muscular clench was recorded on a dyna- 
NE s Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1I. 191. 


maxim: 
est degree; to the utmost; extremely. 


ma, a maxim, abbr. o 


ds and marims 


ortions of the brain that have just been mazi- 
mally exeiteil retain a kind of soreness which is a condition 
of our present consciousness. W. James, Mind, IX. 12. 
[< maxim + -ed?.] 


Reduced to a maxim; pithily formulated. 


maximed (mak’simd), «. 
[Rare.] 


There is another mazimed truth in this connection: 


“Knowledge is a two-edged sword.” 


J. C. Van Dyke, Books and How to Use them, p. 19. 


Maxim 
Ma: DW 
from Maximilian, 


See machine-gun. 


armor decorated and rendered more rigid 


armor, an 
flutings, with wh: 
This armor, introd 


the skilful armorers of 


armor. 2 ee 

aximiliana (mak-si-mil-i-a“ni), n. 
Morii 1831), named after Maximilian 
ander Philipp, Prince of Ni 


sen d subtrib 
of palms of the tribe Cocoinew and subtribe 
Teabags distin; minute petals 


ightly exse 


and six 


maximist (mak’si-mist), n. 


ally (mak’si-mal-i), adv. In the high- 


ili ak-si-mil’‘i-an), n. [So called 

an ir the name of varim zolen 
ria.] A Bavarian gold coin wo: 

ee Bs. al English. Simmonds.— Maximilian 


b 
i he large surfaces are opisa 
FA tart the close of the fifteenth 


century, is generally SEE iS O, 


' Alex 
wied.] A genus 
an 


rted stamens of the male 


may 
flowers, and the one-seeded fruit. There are 3 


rpe natives of Brazil, Guiana, and the island of Trini- 
dad. M. regia is the inaja- or jagna-palm of the Amazon ; 


M. Caribea is the crown-palm of some of the West Indies; 
and M. insignis is the cocorite of Brazil. See eroor-palin, 
escorite, 


[< maxim + -ist,} 
One who has a fondness for quoting or using 
maxims. Imp. Dict. k 
maximization (mak’si-mi-z4’shon), n. [4 maz- 
imize + -ation.] The act or process of maxim- 
izing, or raising to the highest degree. Ben- 
tham. Also spelled maximisation. 
maximize (mak’si-miz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
mazimized, ppr. maximizing. [< L. maximus, 
greatest (see maximum), + -ize.| To make as 
great as possible; raise or increase to the high- 
est degree. Also spelled maximise. 
To maximize pleasure is the problem of Economics, 
Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 40. 


-mum),n.anda. [= F. mas- 
ime = Sp. maximo = Pg. masimo = It. massimo, 
a; <L. maximum, neut. of maximus, greatest, 
superl. of magnus, great: see main2, magnitude, 
ete.] I. n.; pl. masima (-mä). 1. The greatest 
amount, quantity, or degree; the utmost extent 
or limit: opposed to minimum, the smallest. 
He could produce the mazimum of result with the min- 
imum outlay of means. 
T. Parker, Historic Americans, Franklin. 


2. In math., that value of a function at which 
it ceases to increase and begins to decrease.— 
Absolute maximum, that value which is greater than 
any other.— Maxima and minima, in math. and physica, 
the values which a function has at the moment when it 
ceases to increase and begins to decrease, and vice versa. 


The method of finding these greatest and least values is 
called the method of mazima and minima. 


II. a. Greatest: as, the maximum velocity.— 
Maximum thermometer, a thermometer so construct- 
ed as to indicate the highest temperature during a day or 


during any given space of time, or since its last adjust- 
ment. See thermometer. 


Maxwell color-disks, See disk. 
may! (mā), v.; pret. might; no pp., ppr., or inf. 
in use. [A defective auxiliary verb classed 
with can, shall, ete., as a preterit-present. (a) 
Ind. pres. Ist and 3d pers. sing. may, < ME. 
may, mai, mey, mei, maiz, < AS. meg = OS. 
mag = OFries. mei, mi = MD. D. MLG. LG. 
mag = OHG. MHG. G. mag =Icel. ma = Sw. 
må = Dan. maa = Goth. mag; (b) ind. pres. 
2d pers. sing. now mayest, mayst, by conforma- 
tion with reg. verbs in -est, -sf, but historical: 
might, < ME. miht, myht, mizt, maht, < AS. 
meaht, meht, miht = OS. maht = OHG. MHG. 
maht, G. magst = Icel. matt = Goth. magt; a 
ind. pres. Ist, 2d, and 3d pers. pl. now may (b; 
conformation), but historically mow, or, wi 
retention of the orig. pl. suffix, mown, moun, 
dial. maun, must, < ME. mow, mowe, moze, mown, 
moun, mowen, mawen, mahen, magen, muwen, 
mugen,< AS. mdgon, mægon (or with short vowel, 
asin Goth., magon, ete.) = ÒS. mugun=OFries. 
mugun = OHG. magum, magut, magun, MHG. 
magen, maget, magen, G. mögen = Icel. me 
= Dan. maa = Sw. må — Goth. magum ; (d) pret. 
lst pers. sing. might, dial. mought, < ME. mighte, 
ctr mihte, myhte, migte, mizte, mught, muhte, 
moght, mought, ete., < AS. meahte, mehte, mihte 
= OS. mahta, mohta = OF ries. machte = MD. 
mogh D. mogt, mocht = 


MLG. machte, mochte 
HG. mahta, mohta, MHG. mahte, mohte, G. 
mochte = Icel. mätta = Sw. matte = Dan. maatte 
= Goth. mahta; pl. in similar forms; (e) inf. 
“may, or rather mow, not in mod. use, ¢ ME. 
mowe, mowen, mughen, mugen, < AS. *mugan or 

*magan (neither form in use, but the second 
indicated by the occasional ppr. 
gende) = OS. magan, mugan = O 
= D. mogen = MLG. LG. mogen = OH! 
mugan, MHG. mugen, mügen, G. möi 
mega = Sw. må = D: 


akin to 
Russ. moche. 
much, L.m 


: may 
peeing into each other, and may in many construction 
DEIN, 


dicate subjective ability, or abstract possibility : 


also mows, 


For and thou ouer me mygtist, as y ouer thee may, 
Weel bittirli thou woldist me bynde. 


Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 167. 


If thou consider the number and the maner of thy blisses 
and thy sorrowes, thou maist nat forsaken [canst not 


. deny] that nart yet blissful. Chaucer, Boéthius 


Therefore whanne it maie not be aghenseid to these 
mingis, it behoucth ghou to be ceessid, and to do nothing 


folil: Wyeli?, Acts xix. 36. 


Thei turned a-noon to flight, who that myght sonest, so 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 534. 


that noon a-bode other. 
Ask me not, for I may not speak of it. 


Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


(b) To indicate possibility with contingency. 


What-so-cer thou be seruyd, loke thou be feyn, 
For els thou may want it when thou hast nede. 


Booke of Precedence (E. E. T, S., extra ser.), i, 59. 
Yor she said within herself, If I may but touch his gar- 
l. 


ment, I shall be whole. Mat. ix. 
Things must be as thcy may. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 23. 
I am confirm’d, 
Fall what may fall. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, i. 1. 


Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by chance. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 3. 
Let us keep sweet, 
If so we may, our hearts, even while we eat 
The bitter harvest of our own device. 
Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 
It might be May or April, he forgot, 
The last of April or the first of May. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 


The young may die, but the old must! 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, iy. 
In this sense, when a negative clause was followed by a 
contingent clause with 77, may in the latter clause was 
formerly used elliptically, if J may meaning ‘if I can con- 
trol it’ or ‘prevent it.’ 
My body, at the Jeeste way, 
Ther shal no wight defoulen, 4f J may. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 690. 
“Sey boldely thi wille,” quod he, 
“J nyl be wroth, ¢ that J may, 
For nought that thou shalt to me say.” 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3099. 
Sometimes may is used merely to avoid a certain bluntness 
in putting a question, or to suggest doubt as to whether 
the person to whom the question is addressed will be able 
to answer it definitely. 
How old may Phillis be, you ask, 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? 
Prior, Phillis’s Age. 
The preterit might is similarly used, with some slight ad- 
dition of contempt. 
Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched? 5 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 35. 
(c) To indicate opportunity, moral power, or the absolute 
power residing in another agent. 

‘As Ishalle devyse zou, suche as thei ben, and the names 
how thei clepen hem; to suche entent, that zee mowe 
knowe the difference of hem and of othere. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 53. 
For who that doth not whenne he may, 
Whenne he wolde hit wol be nay. 
Cursor Mundi. (Halliavell.) 


He loved hym entirly, and fain wolde he that he a-bood 
e yef it myght be. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 621. 


Easily thou mightest haue percieued my wanne cheekes 


to forshew yat then, which I confesse now. 
~ Tyly, Euphues and his England, p. 355. 
= Ill yield him thee asleep. 
thou mayst ne a nail into his head. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 69. 
the most common use. 
steward. Luke xvi. 2. 


Thisby too. 
., Í, 2. 53. 


purposely or inevitably used with more or less in- 


definitencas. The principal uses are as follows: (a) To ne 
rarely 


used absolutely (as in the first quotation), but usually 
with an infinitive (not, however, as a mere auxiliary). See 


» ÈQ) In conditional clauses. 


May‘ (ma), n. 
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s called compound tenses of the subjunctive or 
potential mode, expressing contingency in con- 
nection with purpose, concession, ete, May is so 
used—(1) In substantive clauses, or clauses that take the 
place of or are in apposition with the subject or object or 
predicate of a sentence: introduced by that. : 

Tt was my secret wish that he might be prevailed on to 


accompany me. ae 
` they shended that he might have been carried of 
They apprehended th iy ey. 


by gipsies. 

I heard from an old 
. he was told by a lady, a 
he might not like the soup, 


officer that when in the West Indies 
t whose house he was dining, that 
as it was made from snakes. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 335. 
[Rare, except in clauses where 
permission is distinctly expressed. ] 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, anything I have 


Is his to use, $0 Somerset may dic. $ 
á Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 53. 


(8) In concessive clauses. 
Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August, 
1749, was a momentous month to Germany. G. H. Lewes. 


A great soul may inspire a sick body with strength; but 
if the body were well, it would obey yet more promptly 
and effectually. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 55. 
(4) In clauses expressing a purpose. 

Was it not enough for thee to bear the contradiction of 
sinners upon Earth, but thou must still suffer so much at 
the hands of those whom thou diedst for, that thou might- 
est bring them to Heaven? Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


Constantius had separated his forces that he might di- 
vide the attention and resistance of the enemy. Gibbon. 
may?t, n. [K ME. may, mai, mey, ù kinsman, 
person, < AS. mæg, m., a kinsman, = OS. mag 
= OFries. méch = MLG. mach, mage = OHG. 
mag, MHG. mde, a kinsman, = Icel. magr, a 
father-in-law, = Sw. måg = Dan. maag, son-in- 
law, = Goth. mégs, a son-in-law, orig. a ‘ kins- 
man’; akin to AS. maga, a kinsman, son, man, 
to magu, a child, young person, servant, a 
man, = OS. magu, child, = cel. mögr, a Son, a 
man (> ME. mowe), = Goth. magus, a boy, ser- 
vant, to AS. mag, f., a kinswoman (see may), 
and to megeth, megden, a maid, maiden (see 
maid, maiden); ult. from the root of mayt, 
have strength.] 1. A kinsman.—2. A per- 
son. 
may? (ma), n. [< ME. may, mey, a maid, < AS. 
meg, Ê., kinswoman, a woman, akin to m@g, m., 
a kinsman: see may2.] A maiden; a virgin. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 


Thow glorie of wommanhede, thow fayre may, 
Thow haven of refut, bryghte sterre of day. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 753. 


To hevyns blys yhit may he ryse 
Thurghe helpe of Marie that mylde may. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 
But I will down yon river rove, among the wood sae green, 

An’ a’ to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May. 
Burns, Oh, Luve will Venture in. 
[< ME. may, mey, < OF. mai, F. 
mai = Pr. mai = Sp. mayo = Pg. maio = It. 
maggio = OF ries. maia = D. mei, Flem. mey = 
MLG. mei, meig = MHG. meie, meige, G. mai = 
Sw. maj = Dan. mai = Turk. mays, < L. Matus, 
Majus, se. mensis, the third month of the Roman 
year, usually associated with Maia, Maja (Gr. 
Maia), a goddess, the mother of Mercury, orig. a 
goddess of growth or increase; from the root of 
magnus, OL. majus, great: see may1.] 1. The 
fifth month.of the year, consisting of thirty-one 
days, reckoned on the continent of Europe and 
in America as the last month of spring, but in 
Great Britain commonly as the first of summer. 
Inthe month of May the citizens of London of all estates, 
generally in every parish, and in some instances two or 


three parishes joining together, had their several mayings, 
and did fetch their maypoles with divers warlike shows ; 


with good archers, morrice-dancers, and other devices for maybe (ma’bé), adv. [Also dial. me a TE 
ern 1 


pastime, all day long ; and towards evening they had stage- 
plays and bonfires in the streets. 
Stow, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 454. 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws. 
The yellow cowslip and mopa primrose. 
alton, Odes, May Morning. 


2, Figuratively, the early part or springtime 
of life. 


His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 


Shak, Much Ado, v- 1. 76. maybe (mAbs), a and m [< maybe advi = 
3. [l.c] (a) The hawthorn: so called because ae uncertain. 


ooms in May. Also May-bush. 


But when at last I dared to speak 
lanes, you know, were white with may. 
Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 


other plant, especially species of possibility or probability. [ are-] 
Italia Tudeh 4, The festivities or | However real to him, it is only a may-be to 
ay-day. ary 2 J. Hadley, 
cele- LA 


stom, at the © 
f the 


mayt (ma), v. ù 


maya! (mii’yii), x. [Mind.] In Mindu, 
Maya? (miiyii).«. [Native name.] Of op 
Mayaca (mi-yak’ii), n. 


Mayacaceæ (mi-ya-ka&’sé-6), n. pl. 


Mayaceæ (ma-ya’sé-6), n. pl. 


May-apple (ma’ap’l). n. 1. 


May beetle (mā’bē”tl), n. 


May-beetle 


5. In Cambridge University, Engl 
er-term examination. 

The May is one of the features which disti 
bridge from Oxford; at the latter the stinetishes g 
College examinations. ‘ are no punt f 

C. A. Bristed, English Univers, lis 
Italian may, & frequently cultivated shrut it 
pericifolia, with s 1 white flowers in eRe ‘Gq 
Also called St. Peter's wreath.— Lord of geile Umt M 
lord.— May laws, See lawl. © May, “eh 

i [< Mays, n J T È 

: AEM : o 
May-day; take part in the festivities Crate j 
day: chiefly or only in the verbal nour of N ay. 


and the derivative mayer: as 1 Mayi 
y 8, to goa may ng | 


é 9. 
Illusion or deceptive appearance, e lo 


Such appearance personified as a fem Lean) 
acts a part in the production of the u ale y 
and is considered to have only an ill Miver 
istence. USory gy! 


and, the Ey 
TARY 


Spi; ip) 


taining to the Mayas, an aboriginal tri Der. 
Yueatan, distinguished for their Gn 
and as the possessors of an alphabet an ation Í 
erature when America was discovered T a lit. 
Maya alphabet; the Maya records. "88; the 


(NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
i] 


from the native name.] The type and on] 
nus of plants of the natural order Mayaca, 
There are about 7 species, natives of North andere 
America from Virginia to Brazil, They are small if Sn 
marsh or semi-aquatic plants, with inconspicuous gt | 
pink, or violet flowers. White, 
(NL, 


(Kunth, 1843), < Mayaca + -acew.) A nafu A 
order of monocotyledonous plants ea 
to the series Coronariew, and characterized 
having regular flowers, three stamens, ant 
one-celled ovary with three parietal placentp 
and many orthotropous ovules. The order con. 
tains but one genus, Mayaca. 


[NL. (Lindley 
1847), < Mayaca + -cew.] Same as aa aiey, 
A plant, Podo. 
phyllum peltatum, of the natural order Berbe 


ridaceæ. It is a native of North America, A peren 
nial herb, about two feet high, it has one large white 
flower rising from between two leaves of the size of the 


= 


mane A AA 
May-apple (Podophytium peltatum). 


a, the flower-bud with the bractlets ; å, a stamen ; ¢, 
d, the fruit ; e, the fruit cut longitudinally. 


hand, composed of from five to seven wedge-shaped df | 
sions. The yellowish, pulpy, slightly acid fruit, som the | 
larger than a pigeon’s egg, is sometimes eaten, oe re | 
creeping rootstock affords one of the safest and a ppe 
tive cathartics known. Also called mandrake, hog also 
2. The plant P. Emodi of the Himalayas tes i 
a related plant of the western United eat 
Achlys triphylla.—3. Same as honeysuches © 


ple. [U.S.] 


the pistil; 


phe; an elit 
Cf. mayhap.] Per! | 


sis of it may be. 
E 


sibly; probably. 


Til know 


i ; ill relent. «94 
His pleasure; maybe ro iss AL for x, m f 
i ; y re did not mes” 
Faith !— may be that was the Rey ty © ivals il i 
«O binna feared, mither, 111 maybe no dee y gh 
” Glenlogie (Child's Ballads Aj 


1 
d 


[Rare.] 


‘Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to gives 


Then add those may-be years thou 
Drdden, Hind and 


ens 
TI. n. Something that may be or happ 


lontha vulgaris. Also May-bugy- 
[@Eng.]—2. A June-bug, Lachnostorn 
other species of the same genus: ern 
der dor-bug and June-bug. [Souther 


May-bird 
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a Pi 4 i 

-pird (mā bérd), n. 1. The bobolink. other plants. @ 3 

meri U. S.J—2. The wood-thrush. [Jamai. arbutus, EG Hoe wpe States, chietly the SAUNE 
a Tes The knot or red-breasted sandpiper. e Ma Indies, Dalbergia Amerimnum and Ronee 
[South Carolina.]— 4. The May-curlew oe Brownei, C Phy 


[Local, igl ; 
-blob (na‘blob), n. The marsh-marigold, 

May-blob ( (Prov. Eng.] ie 

The hawthorn. 


thorn. O that I were there, 
To helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beare, 


Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 


May-chafer (ma’cha’fér), n. Same as May- 


beetle, 1 a i 
May-cherry (ma’cher’i), n. The June-berry, 
Amelanchier Canadensis. 
maycock (ma’kok), n. [< May4 + cockl.] The 
plack-bellied plover, Squatarola helvetica. G. 
Trumbull. [Massachusetts. ] 
maycock-fluke (ma‘kok-flék), n. A flounder 
or plaice. [Seotch. } on 
May-curlew (ma’k¢r’li), n. 
Numenius pheopus. a 
May-day (ma’da), n. he first day of May: a 
day on which the opening of the season of flow- 
ers and fruit was formerly celebrated through- 
out Europe: it is still marked in some places 
by various festive observances. The chief features 
of the celebration in Great Britain (where, however, it has 
nearly disappeared) are the gathering of hawthorn-blos- 
soms and other flowers, the crowning of the May-queen, 
dancing round the May-pole, ete. 
"Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we sweep ’em from the door with cannons, 
To scatter ‘em, as ‘tis to make’em sleep 
On May-day morning. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 4. 15. 
Against Maie-day, Whitsunday, or some other time of 
the year, every parish, towne, or village assemble them- 
selves, both men, women, and children ; and either all 
together, or dividing themselves into companies, they goe 
some to the woods and groves, some to the hills and 
mountaines, some to one place, some to another, where 
they spend all the night in pleasant pastimes, and in the 
morning they return, bringing with them birche boughes 
and branches of trees to deck their assemblies withal. 
Stubbes, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 454. 
maydet, maydent. Obsolete forms of maid, 
maiden. 

Maydeæ (ma’dé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1883), < Mays, the specific name of In- 
dian corn, + -ew.] A tribe of grasses belonging 
to the series Panicacee, characterized by the 
unisexual spikelets, of which the staminate is 
terminal. The tribe contains 7 generaand about 15 spe- 


cies, widely dispersed. The most important genus is Zea, 
the maize or Indian corn. 


May-dew (ma’dii), n. The dew of May, which 
is said to have great virtue in whitening linen, 
and to have also other remarkable properties. 
It is still the practice for young people in some parts of 
Great Britain to go out into the fields in the morning of 
the first of May, and bathe their faces with May-dew —a 
survival of the impression or belief of former times that 
it preserves beauty. 

My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer to Wool- 
wich, in order to a little ayre and to lie there to-night, 
and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. 

Turner hath taught her is the only thing in the world to 
wash her face with. Pepys, Diary, III. 137. 

May-drink (ma/dringk), n. [Tr. Flem. mey- 
drank, D. meidrank, G. maitrank.] A bev- 
erage popular in Belgium and northern Ger- 
many at the season of the flowering of the 
ay eet Woodruff, Asperula odorata. Itis prepared 

Y putting sprigs of this plant into a flask of light white 

m ana sweetening with sugar. Bits of pineapple or 

ange, or 


a few frest 2 A k ‘ant, 
sometimes saan, resh leaves of the black currant, are 


ayduke (mā’dūk),n. [A corruption of Médoc, 
fk Strict near Bordeaux in France, from which 


The whimbrel, 


eso cherries were introduced.] A variety of -hill (ma‘hil), x. A period of difficulty or 
cherry of the sour type. ] 2 May hill eel juncture; crisis: in allusion 
aayencian (ma-en’ Si-an), n. [K Mayence + io the opinion that May is a trying month for 
K w]. The name given in France and Belgium invalids.— To climb up May nin eye 
develo c On of the Miocene Tertiary typically month of May safely; hence, to pass the crisis or c 
nena ped in the Mainz (or Mayence) basin. The or difficult part. b Ale went out when Swal- 
deposits, characteriggd eine: brackish, and fresh-water Whereas in our remembrance Ale went ont w 
Part. of qu eee by numerous interesting fossils. lows came in, seldom PDEA TRS continae its course all the 
qituvaten tot oe of Switzerland is considered the (having oiler Worthles, Derbyshire, I. 252. (Davies.) 
ayer (ma’ ae 


goos ama er), n. [< Mays + -erl.] One who 
ities. 


On the Mayers deign to smile. 

May. Mayer's Song, Hone’s Every-day Book, II. 571. 
ren sh (ma’fish), n. The barred or striped 

May-fic? Hydrargyra majalis. [New York.] 
ues ee flou”ér), n. A flower that ap- 
+ Specifically —(a) In England, the haw- 
ai thee May; also the a OSE NN praten- 
95] marigold (Caltha palustris), and, rarely, 


The lily-of- 


ing (māʻing), n. 
maying (MA TE of May-day, and the sports and 


v ~May-flower d š 
aay ower porcela Ma; ower toroa aa 
ene a variety of porcelain which is thickly covered 
ao soms modele pli 5 

ee nearly tonching one another, Ss then Ne shane 

ges fo: g of the whole surface, These 
3 are colored, and sometimes gilded. This decora- 
Jresden ware, 

See compact2, 
), 1. A neuropterous insect 
Í Ephemeride; one of the Epheme- 
; an ephemerid; a day-fly. See the tech- 
a words, and cut under day-fly.—2. In Great 
Fee aà neuropterous insect of the suborder 
Trichoptera, and especially of the family Phry- 
ganeida, as Sialis lutaria ; the caddis-fly. 
cag loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
addis, : I. Walton, Complete Angler. 
3. An artificial fly made in imitation of the 
May-fly. 

He mak 
whole cou 


es a May-fly to a m 
ntry with angle-rods, 


Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble. 


May-fowl (ma/foul), n. 


iracle, and furnishes the 


} mabre 2 
cal Eng] The whimbrel. [Lo 
May-game (mā'gām), n. 1. Sport or play such 


as is usual on or about the firs 
frolic; jest. 


What May-game hath misfortune made of yon? 


Spenser, F. Q., V. vii. 40, 
Send hither all the ; 4 


end rural company 
Which deck the May-games with their clownish sports! 


Beaumont, Masque of Inner-Temple. 

A goodly May-game in Fenchurch-street, with drums, 

and guns, and pikes; and with the nine worthies who 

rode, and each of them made his speech, there was also a 

morrice dance, and an elephant and castle, and the Lord 
and Lady of the May preparing to make up the show. 

Strype, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 456. 

2. One who takes part in the May-games or 

May-day sports; hence, a trifler; also, one who 

is an object of May-games or jests; a make- 

game. 


TIl make you know me. 
Stand this w 


t of May; hence, 


Set your faces soberly; 
ay, and look sad; TIl be no May-game. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
Why should not I, a May-game, scorn the weight 
Of my sunk fortunes? Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i. 2. 
I will laugh at thee, and at myself, 
To have been so much a fool; you are a fine may-game. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, iii. 2. 
May-garland (ma’giirland), x. A wreath of 
flowers formerly borne from house to house by 
children on May-day. 

Two in every group carried between them, suspended 
from a stick, the Way-garland, formed of two small trans- 
verse willow hoops, decorated with a profusion of prim- 
roses and other flowers, and fresh green foliage. 


The Antiquary, May, 1880. 
mayhap (ma’hap), adv. [Also mayhaps; an el- 
lipsis of it may hap. So also dial. *mayhappen, 
contr. mappen. Cf. maybe.] Peradventure; it 
may happen; perhaps. 
“ Mayhap there is more meant than is said in it,” quoth 
my father. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 37. 
is eye brightened as he heard 
meee ap his eye ee the hall they neared. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIL 100. 
-haw (ma’haé), x. A small tree, Cratægus 
ey nee y the ates United States. Its 
fruit, which ripens in May,is used for preserves, 

jellies, etc. Also apple-haw. ; 
mayhem (ma‘hem),. [Formerly also maiheme; 
an earlier form of matm, retained archaically 
in legal use: see maim, n.) At common law, a 
crime consisting in the violent doing of a bodily 
hurt to another person, such as renders him less 
able in fighting either to defend himself or to 
annoy his adversary, as distinguished from 

one which merely disfigures. See maim. 


it befell in the moneth of 
Gaver called unto her the knygh a 
and gave them warning. eae Mee I 
She mae Om m eath earl 
Westminster. pi (Sports and Pastimes, > 


each 


Corinna. — 


ango! 


mayoress 


May-lady (ma’li’di), n. The queen or lady of 
the May, in old May-games, sor 
Some light huswife, belike, that was dressed like a May- 
lady, and, a3 most of our gentlewomen ar 


E, WaS MOTE $0- 
licitous of her head tiers than of her health. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 472. 
May-lily (ma‘lil’i), n. The lily-of-the-valley, 
Convallaria majalis. 


May-lord (mā’lôrd), n. A young man chosen to 
ie over the festivities of May-day. (Prov. 
ing. | 

The shepherd boys who with the muses dwell 
Met in the plain their may-lorda new to choose 
(For two they yearly choose), to order well 
Their rural sports the year that next ensues. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, i. 2. 

May-morn (ma’mérn),». [< ME. may-morne.] 

e morning of May-day; figuratively, fresh- 
ness; vigor. Compare Vay-dew. 
My thrice-puissant liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 

Ripe for exploits. Shak., Hen. V., i 2. 120, 
maynt, mayne!t, n. Obsolete forms of main. 
Mayne*t, maynyt, n. Same as meiny. 
Mayonnaise (ma-on-az’).n. [< F. mayonnaise, 

a sauce (see def.); origin uncertain. See the 
quotation.] In cookery, a sauce composed of 
yolks of eggs and salad-oil beaten together 
with vinegar or lemon-juice to the consistency 
of thick cream, and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
garlic, ete. It is an esteemed dressing for 
salads, cold fish, and some other dishes. 
Iwas told by a French friend at Dax, in the Landes, 
that the proper way of pronouncing the word mayonnaise 
was bayonnaise, Bayonne being the birthplace of that now 
world-famed salad. N. and Q., 7th ser., IL 174. 
mayor (ma’or or mir: see etym.), n. [Early 
mod. E. mair, maire, mayre, mayer, the prop. 
E. form mair being still retained in the pron. 
mar; the spelling mayor, changed from the oe- 
casional earlier mayer, perhaps to conform the 
termination to that of chancellor, purveyor, ete., 
but more prob. in imitation of the Sp., being 
introduced about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and displacing the older (F) spelling 
without affecting the pron. until more recent 
times; < ME. maire, mayre, meire, meyre, < AF. 
maire, meire, meir, meyre, OF. maire (later also 
maiour, mayeur, major), F. maire = Sp. mayor = 
Pg. maior, mayor, a mayor, = OHG. meior, meier, 
MHG. meier, meiger,G. meier (as a surname, Mey- 
er), a steward, bailiff (majordomo),< ML. major, 
a mayor, prefect, chief, ete., < L. major, greater, 
compar. of magnus, great: see major, of which 
mayor is a doublet.] The principal officer of a 
municipality; the chief magistrate of a city or 
borough. ‘The mayor of London (that is, of the district $ 
known as the City, comprising only a small part of the 
whole arca of London: see city of London, under city, n.) 
and those of York in England and of Dublin in Ireland 
have the title of lord mayor. The title mayor is not 
used in Scotland, provost taking its place. Compare bur- 
gomaster. 
This yere [1208] began the names of Mayers and sherefs. 
in London. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xv. Ae 
And there in the east ende of the hall, where the maire 
kepeth the hustinges, the maire and all the aldermen as- 
sembled about him. Sir T. More, Works, p. 61, 
The first historical appearance of the office of mayor is 
in London, where the recognition of the communa by the 
national council in 1191 is immediately followed by the 
mention of Henry Fitz-Alwyn as mayor. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 485. 
Lord Maona Court. See court.— Mayor of the pal- 
ace, in France, originally the first officer of the royal 
household, then the first officer of state, under the Mero- — 
vingian kings, Gradually these officials aggrandized their 
own influence to the detriment of that of the mo ; 
till the latter ruled only nominally, all real power being 

usurped by the mayors. The most distin: 
them were Pepin of Héristal, his son Charles 
the latter’s son Pepin “the Short,” who in 75 
throned the last of the Merovingians, Child: 
founded the Carolingian dynasty.— May: 
Rs judicial tribunal, held in cities by the 
judge. 

mayoral (ma’or-al), a. 

or pertaining to 
office of mayor. 


or pede 
court, a 
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See cherry}, 2, 1, 


mayorlet (ina’or-let), n. [< mayor + -let.| A 8, A wild cherry of Europe. 
= petty mayor. Carlyle. [Rare.] ; and gean. a 
mayorship ma‘or-ship), 7. [Formerly mair- Red quarrenders and mazard cherries. Westward Io, i 
Ship, mayreship; < mayor + -ship.] The ofice rungerey) Se 
mazardt (maz‘iird), v. t. [< mazard,n. Cf. jou l, 


or dignity of a mayor. : 
che 7 v., knock, as related to jowl, n., cheek, jaw.] To 


That the Mayre of London, whiles he were Mayre, haue PAED EA 
none other AS to the cite belonging than the'ottyce of kill or stun by a blow on the skull; brain. 


the mayreship of tho same. Arnold's Chronicle, p. 4. The wooden rogues let a huge trap-door fall on my head. 


Alves + J whic an i irit, ad been nazarded. 
May-pole (mii’pol), n. 1. A pole around which If T had not been a spirit, I had bert ware Restored. 


the poopie dance in May-day festivities. It was f a $ E 
usually cut and set up afresh on May-day morning, drawn mazard-bowl (maz’iird-bol), n. Same as maz- 
hy a Nowe procession of oxen, decorated, as were also Gh 

the pole itself and the wagon, with flowers and ribbons; seed ; ONR 

but in some cases a pole once set up was left from year to A Mazard-bowt of maple-w ood u a ? t p 182 
year, as notably the famous pole of the parish of St. An- Quoted in Liton's Origins 0 Eng. Ds 182. 
drew Undershaft in London, which was cut down in the mazarin!t, m See mazerin. 


mazarin?, n. and v. See mazarine. l 
mazarinade (maz-a-ri-nad’), n. [< F. mazari- 
nade; as Mazarin (see def.) + -adel.] | In 
French hist, one of the pamphlets, satires, 
songs, or lampoons directed against Cardinal 
Mazarin (1602-61), prime minister of France, 
during the wars of the Fronde. 

See Bible. 


‘At the restoration of Charles IT, a 
in the Strand. A few 
although the celebra- 


reign of Edward VI. 
May-polo 184 feet high was set u 
May-poles still remain in England, 
tion is almost obsolete. 

Their chiefest jewel they bring from thence is the Maie- 
pote, which they bring home with great veneration, as 
thus — they have twentic or fourtie yoake of oxen, every 
oxe haying a sweete nosegaie of flowers tied to the tip of 
his hornes, and these oxen drawe home the May-poate. 

‘Stubbes, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 455. Mazarin Bible. 308 
2, Anale-stake. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.J—8. mazarine (maz-a-ren ), n. [Also ; 
A tree of Jamaica, Spathelia simplex, of the mazarine (?), named after Cardina 
order Simarubece. It has a tall slender stem with a 1, Same as mazarine-blue. 
crown of leaves at the top, like a palm. Also called The sky up above was 2 bright mazarine, 
mountain-pride and mountain-green. Just as though no such thing as a tempest had been. 

may-pop (ma’pop), n. The passion-flower, or Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 295. 
AS it; proponiy ; me fruit o e O m 2}. A blue gown worn by common-councilmen. 
we eae) Bring my sliver regu, ix. (Davies) 

2 n DE nstey, New , IX. . 
-queen (na’kwen), n. A girl or young wo- A ss eens 
ay: eee with Es and aoi as Mazarine (maz-a1 én’), v.t.; pret. and pp. maza- 
queen at the games held on May-day rined, ppr. mazarining. [Cf. mazarine, n] To 
may-skate (ma’skat), n Game as mavis-shate. decorate with lace in a special manner; edge, 
’skat), n. | pis-skate. is oa 

may-sucker (ma’suk’ér), n. The harelipped 9S “ ith campane eee ets 
sucker, Quassilabia lacera. [Local, U. s] Three yards of lace to mazarin y“ 

maythorn (ma‘thorn), n. [< May’ + thorn.] 
mhe hawthorn: so called to distinguish it from 

the earlier flowering blackthorn. See May, 3. 

The maythorn and its scent. Mrs. Browning. 

May-time (ma’tim),». [< ME. may time; < May‘ 
+ timel.] May; the season of May. 

‘Alle freliche foules that on that frith songe, 

for merthe of that may time thei made moche noyce. 
William of Palerne (Œ. E. T. §.), 1. 822. 
They . . . (for the time 
Was maytime, and as yet no sin was dream'd) 


Rode under groves that look’d a paradise. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


mayweed (ma‘wed), n. [Early mod. E. maie- 
weed; a Yar., simulating May, of maytheweed.] 
A composite plant, Anthemis Cotula, a common 
weed throughout Europe and Asiatic Russia, 
and, by naturalization, in America. It isa branch- 
ing annual a foot or two high, the leaves finely divided, 
and the flower-heads having a yellow disk and white rays. 
_ The foliage is pangently ill-scented, and is said to blister 
the hands, It has been used as an emmenagogue and anti- 
~ spasmodic, Other names are dog's-camomile, dog’s-fennel, 
stinking camomile; also Balder-brae, buphthalmum, dill- 
weed. See particularly Anthemis and Cotula. 
_ maywort (ma‘wert), n. A kind of bedstraw, 
“Galium cruciatum, blooming in May. Also call- 


[Also mazarin; <P. 
Mazarin.] 


pinners at 25 shillings. 
An Inventory (1694). 


mazarine-blue (maz-a-rén’bl6), n. A rich blue 
color. 

It is true our gowns of mazarine blue, edged with fur, 
cut a pretty figure enough. 
Goldsmith, From a Common-Councilman. 

Mazarin-hood, n. A hood or cap decorated 
with lace and forming a fashionable head-dress 
about 1720. See mazarine. 

Mazdean (maz’dé-an), a. [< Mazda (see quot. 
under Mazdeism) (Ahura Mazda or Ormuzd) + 
-can.] Of or pertaining to Mazdeism. 

Mazdeism (maz’dé-izm),n. [Mazde(an) + -ism.] 
The ancient religion of Persia; Zoroastrianism. 

Mazdeism, as we call the Persian religion, from its su- 
preme god, Ahura Mazda, was not the growth of a day, 
nor the work of one man. Faiths of the World, p. 95. 

mazel (maz), v.; pret. and pp. mazed, ppr. maz- 
ing. [Barly mod. B. mase; < ME. masen (also in 
comp. amasen, bemasen: see amaze, bemaze); 
prob. < Norw. masa, pore over a thing, refl. ma- 
sast, begin to dream, = Sw. dial. masa, be lazy, 
lounge, bask in the sun; prob. the same (through 
the senses ‘be idle, talkidly’) as Norw. masa = 

Icel. masa, chatter, prattle. The E. maze is not 
“connected with AS. mdse, a whirlpool,” for 
the reason, among others, that there is no such 
word.] I. trans. To confuse; bewilder; amaze; 
especially, to confuse by intricacy. 

A little herd of England’s timorous deer 


Mazid with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 47. 


Why art thou mazed to see me thus revived? 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 


The fellow looks as he were mazed, methinks. 
z Scott, Kenilworth, xvii. 
TI.t intrans. 1. To be bewildered, perplexed, 
or puzzled. 
“Ye maze, ye maze, goode sire,” quod she, 
“This thank have I for I haye maad you see.” 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 1141. 
2. To wind intricately. 


Like as molten Lead, being poured forth 
Vpon a leuell plot of sand or earth, 
In many fashions mazeth to and fro. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


n. [Early mod. E. mase; < ME. 
from the verb.] 1. Confusion of 
uncertainty; bewilder- 


Mazagan (maz‘a-gan),2. [From Mazagan, a 
wn in Morocco, near which it grows wild. ] 

| and early variety of bean, Vicia Faba, 
in America, in common with the larger 
r variety, as the English bean. 
m’), n. [< Mex.mazame,magame, 
(Hernandez), the pronghorn. ] 
pronghorn, Antilocapra 
Antilocapra. —2. 
America, Cariacus 


Maze, MUSC; 
tho ght: perplexity; 


elyes in the very maze of their own dis- 
5 Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V. 2- 


nfuse or mislead; 


mazerin 


Let no maze j 
Upon your spirits. “ze intrudg 
Marston and Webster, M 
>) Taleonte, 


The quaint mazes in the wanton free 
Steen, 


Shak., M. N 

To pry into the maze of his counsels is n “DS Lg 
man, but presumption even in angels, only foes | 
Sir T. Browne, Religio eae Yiy i 
Others . . . reason’d high icii f 
And found no end, in wandering mazes | y d 
Ar f Dilton, P. T 

Varied tints all fused in one: 

Great mass of color, like a maze 

Of flowers illumined by the sun 


Longfellow. g 
5+, Wonder; matter of wonder or cud 
Go thou not into the toun as it were a gase Sity, 


From oon hous to another for to seke 
Babees Book 


ee | 
Ss i 


n. 
nesse, < mazed, pp., + er 
being a confusion; astonishment, 

She ferde as she had ster b : 
Til she out of ne seas he eer 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1 qy¢ | 
mazefult (māz’fùl), a. [< maze), n. B. e] 
Causing amazement; wonderful. Spenn i 
thalamion, 1. 190. daane | 
mazelint, n. Same as maslini, 
mazer (mā’'zėr), n. [Early mod. E. also masr: 
< ME. maser, masere, a bowl, orig. of mane 
wood, prob. not < AS. *meser, *maser rin 
(or other spotted or mottled wood), which 
found only in deriv. adj. *meseren, occurring | 
once erroneously written mesen (vi. masen 
sceala,” ‘6 maple vessels’), and perhapsin comp, 
Maserfeld, a local name, but from the cognate 
Icel. mösurr, a maple-tree, maple-wood (nè 
surr-bolli, a maple bowl, mösurr-skäl, a mapk 
vessel: see skoal), = MLG. maser, a maple-tree, 
— OHG. masar, MHG. G. maser, a knur or knot | 
on a tree, a knot or spot in maple and othe! 
wood, MHG. also a bowl of spotted or mottlel” 
wood (> OF. mazre, madre, spotted or mot) 
tled wood (> OF. (and F.) madré, spotted, mot” 
tled), and mazerin, a drinking-vessel: set’ 
mazerin); from the noun seen in OD. “mas 
masche, maesche = MLG. mase = OHG. mai 
MHG. mdse, G. mase, a spot, whence also ult. | 
E. measles.) 1+. Hard mottled wood, under ’ 
stood to be maple, formerly used in makin; 
the bowls or goblets hence called mazers. 
Off lanycolle thou shall prove, 
That is a cuppe to my behove, f 
Off maser it is ful clene. Per 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, î. 50. (Hallin i 
2. A bowl or large drinking-cup without a fool 
of maple or other hard wood, an e 
decorated with carving and moun 
or other metal. In later use the term wa 
bowls entirely of metal. A number of mazer 
served in England, dating from different epochs 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 
They toke away the sylver yessell, 
And all that they myght get, 
LE ee ntorastea 
hi 
Lyte Geste of hobyn Hode (Child's Ballads N 
Then loe, Perigot, the Pledge which 1 plig 


A mazer ywrought of the Mape E Gal Ast 
and they 


Spenser, * 


They powre wine into a great bowle, . +: 


in that bowle or mazer a sword. 
Purchas, 


ht 
In the wardrobe above they shew'dus in wrogi 
porcelan, mazers of beaten and solid go 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. Evelyn, Dis Vise > 
3}. The head; the skull or prain-box: 
mazard, 2. ete 
; nee 
Are thy mad brains in thy mazer? Ford, E% rot 


mazer-disht (ma/zér-dish), 7. A mazet, 


dish made of maple. 


There was neither mazer-dish nor 
the little table, at the elbow of his [the 


of state. 
mazerint, 


nd ing-cUP 
stppot hug 
Scott, * 


mazerinet (maz 9-2) 
ME., < OF. mazerin, ma 
agerinus), 


how! of wood, 


see mazer. | 
o J eS 
r Mazerine, W. 


mazer-tree 


ree (mā'zér-trē), n. The common m; 
zer-tree (mā’⁄ ae 
Tie of Great Britain, Acer campestre, Also maser- 
tree. eee T ‘ 
mazer-wood (mi’zér-witl), n. 1. Same as 
weer, 1.—2. Gutta-percha. See the quota- 
tion. ; 

In the Museum Tradescantianum . . 
entry oceurs:... “The plyable mazer wood, being 
warmed, will work to any form.” This museum became 
the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, The 
the d “mazer,” i ly spelt, often occurs in early Eng- 


” variou 
lish poetry, and is specially mentioned in old catalogues 
£ le that mazer cups 


- the following 


the tree yielding gutta percha is ee 338. 
mazily (ma’zi-li), adv. Ina mazy manner; by 
winding and turning; with confusion or per- 
plexity. ; 
The brooks of Eden maziy murmuring. 
Tennyson, Experiments in Quantity, Milton. 
maziness (ini’zi-nes), n. The state of being 
mazy or mazed; perplexity or perplexingness, 
mazological (maz-9-loj’i-kal), a. [< mazolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Mastolog ; mMammalogical. 
mazologist (mi-z0l’9-jist), n. [< mazology + 
-ist.] A mastologist or mammalogist. 
mazology (mi [< Gr. pačóc, breast, 
+ -20yía, < > -ology.] Mam- 
malogy; 


i: lively Polish dance, 
properly for four or eight pairs of dancers, 
originally performed with a singing accom- 
paniment. The steps and figures are vari 
beimprovised. Themore modern mazur) polka with 
two sliding steps instead of one; the musi n triple time. 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and moderately rapid, with a ca- 
pricious accent on the second beat of the mea- 
sure. Older mazurkas usually have a drone bass. The 
prominence of the mazurka form is mainly due to the pre- 
dilection shown for it in the works of Chopin. 


mazy (ma‘zi), a. [< maze + -y1.] Having the 
character of a maze; perplexing from turns 
and windings; winding; intricate. 
Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 


Mazy herring. See herring.—Mazy pack, a parish fool. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


mazzard, n. See mazard. 
M,C. An abbi on of Member of Congress. 
M.D. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Medici- 
ne Doctor, Doctor of Medicine (see doctor 2); (b) 
in musical notation, of mano destra (Italian) or 
main droite (French), ‘right hand,’ indicating 
a passage to be performed by the right hand. 
me! (mē), pron. [Early mod. E. also mee; 
< ME. me, < AS. dat. mē, me = OS. mi = 
OVries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mer = OHG. MHG. 
G. mir = Teel. mer = Goth. mis; AS. ace. mē, 
me, older (in poet. use) mec, ONorth. meh = 
OS. mi, mik = OF ries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mik 
= OHG. mih, MHG. G. mich = Icel. mik = Sw. 
Dan. mig = Goth. mik; = Ir. Gael. mi = W. mi 
= Corn. me = Bret. me = L. gen. mei, dat. mihi, 
ace. me = Gr. gen. noù, éuov, dat. pol, éuoi, ace. 
ué, eue = Skt. gen. dat. mahyam, mē, ace. mam, 
ma, me; a pronominal base associated in use 
with that of the pronoun J: see 12. Hence 
minel, Cf, myself.| A pronoun of the first per- 
Son, used only in the oblique cases (accusative 
and dative, classed together as objective), and 
Supplying these cases of the pronoun J. 
wee me,” he cry’d, “turn all your swords alone 
ume?! the fact confest, the fault my own.” 
Dryden, Æneid, ix. 
(a) To express the indirect object: 
bring me that book. 
What me bitide other bifalle 
he schal the OED er 8), p. 68 
UN orn (E. Ih. T. S. a e 
wa me that thou owest, 2 S Mat. Ai 28. 
(To express the indirect object in mere reference or 
rent indive that is, o bring into the predicate, as an appa- 
ator ar el object, the actual subject (the ethical dative): 
loquial een en fading a certain lifeor avacity to col- 
Ki other Eliza) bethan aces By orite use in Shakspere 
ing ch mee a page of Amphialus, who wit il- 
i alus, who with ble smil 
NB reverence delivered a etter r unto him from Clini, 
r P. Sidney, Arcadia, 
throne tucked me ope his doublet and offered them his 
Tighe ane Shak., J. C., i. 2. 267. 
again, Ser me, Pm marry’d and can't be m 


s, and may 


Tho dative occurs— 
48, give me a drink; 


C Way of the World, I 8. 
(©) In ongreve, Way of the World, ii. 
Wer ismey expressions as woe is me, well is me, leeze me 


0¢ is me, that I sojourn in Mesech! Ps. cxx, 5. 
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(d) Before the impe a 
e personal verh 

is conventionally written with 


ba think and seem, where me 
thinks (preterit 


the verb as one word, as me- 
#ee1ng (preterit messemed), 
They talk'd, 

Meseem'd, of what they knew not, 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
ions as me 
nd Ties, 

- an abbr. form of man, < AS. man, 
pl. men, < AS, men, used indefi- 
see man.] One; they: used indefi- 


methought), me. 


rather were, me lister were, 


[ME 
mon, or of the 
nitely : 
nitely. 
Thenne hadde F. 
Concupiscentia- 


ortune folwynge hu 


r re two faire maidenes, 
carnis me calde the i 


Gi pere mayde. 

ters Plowman (C), xii. 174. 

M. E. An abbreviation (4) of Methodist Episco- 
pal; (b) of Mining Engineer: as, John Smith, 
M. E.; (c) of Middle English: used (as ME.) in 
the etymologies of this work. 

meach, Meaching. See michel, miching. 

meacockt (mé’kok), n. and a, [Also mecock, 
mecocke; supposed to stand for *meckoel:, < meek 
+ dim. -ock; but this is doubtfnl.] I, n. A 
timorous, cowardly fellow. 

A meacock is he who dreadth to see bloud shed. 


Mir. for Mags., p. 418. 
I shall be compted a Mecocke, a milksop. 
Lyly, Euphues, p. 109. 
Fools and meacocka, 
ou think fit to put upon ’em., 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 
II. a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 


» 


To endure what y 


Tis a world to see 
s How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 


Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 315. 
[Early mod. E. also meath; 
< ME. mede, methe, < AS. medu, meodu = OF ries. 
D. MLG. mede = OHG. metu, mito, MHG. 
mete, met, G. meth, met = Icel. mjödhr = Sw. 
Dan. mjöd = Goth. *miđus (mot recorded), mead, 
a drink made from honey; a common Indo-Eur. 
word, = W. medd (> ult. E. metheglin) = Ir. 
meadh, mead, = OBulg. medii, honey, wine, = 
Russ. medii, honey, = Lith. midus, mead, medus. 
honey, = Lett. meddus, honey, = Gr. pé6v, mead 
© ult. E. amethyst), = Zend madhu (= Pers. 
mai), wine, = Skt. madhu, honey, sugar, < 
madhu, adj., sweet.] 1. A strong liquor made 
by mixing honey with water and flavoring it, 
yeast or some similar ferment being added, and 
the whole allowed to ferment. Tt was a favorite 
beverage in the middle ages, and is made according to 
different recipes in different parts of England down to the 


present day. When carefully made it will keep fora long 
time, and improve with age. 


And being now in hand, to write thy glorious praise, 
Fill me a bowl of meath, my working spirit to raise. 
g Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 112. 


Carmen 
Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney-sweepers 
To their tobacco, and strong waters, Hum, 2 
Meath, and Obarni. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 


My friend, wandering from house to house, at last dis- 
covered an old man, who brought him a bowl of mead in 
exchange for a cigar. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 351. 
2. A sweet drink charged with carbonic gas, 
and flavored with some syrup, as sarsaparilla. 

U.S. 
ee Jari n. [K ME. mede, < AS. med, a 
mead, meadow: see meadow, the more orig. 
form. Jead2 and meadow are related as leasel 
and leasow, shade and shadow.| Same as mea- 
dow: now chiefly used in poetry. 
And if thi mede is drossy, barayne, olde, 


t plowe it efte, and playne it efte doune lowe. 
Hee Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 183. 


ing Narcissus flowers in the meads of 
Siaa was as Bacon, Physical Fables, xi. 
Doyran Sopal a 
g eHow 

Tae sees U, Parting of the Ways. 
[< ME. (not found), < 
AS. methere, a mower, < meth, a mowing: see 

math] A ‘mower. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
meadow (med’6), n. [< ME. medowe, medeie, 
medwe, < AS. med (nom. and ace. sing.), pl. 
mēædwa, meda, médwa (the nom. sing. mædwe, 
f., and mædwa, m., being rare and mea 
stem maedw- or med-) = Ok tiee male T 
mat, a meadow, = MLG. mēde, made = ; 
*mata (*matta), in 
hopper, MHG. mate, matte, 


mead! (méd), n. 


meader (mé‘dér), n. 


(AS. meth = OH 


orig. ae 
formed from mãwan, MOW, 


ognized formative -dm. 


meadow-beauty (med’6-bi’ti), n. 


meadow-bright (med’6-brit), n. 


meadow-brown (med’6-broun), n. 


comp. mato-serech, a grass- 
G. matte, ae matt 
sp. i names), a meadow; usually re- 
(ep I Pa ee ce movved or to be mowed, to 
the verb mol, AS. manan Dar the pom w 
i -th m this 
the formative -d i a MHG. nt G- nakd, l 
i t word, and the AS. word in its 
ee ten mædw-) can hardly be so 
there being no rec- 


meadow-land s 


But possibly the root 
*mad-, “mad- (the formative being -w ), may þe 


cognate with L, métere, reap, mow, which may 
contain an extended form of the root of mow: 
see mowl.] 1, A low, level tract of land under 
grass, and generally mown annually or oftener 


for hay ; also, a piece of grass-land in general, 
whether used for the raising of hay or as pas- 
ture-land. Meadows are often on the banks of ariver or 
lake, but so far above the surface as to be dry enough to 
produce grass and herbage of a superior quality. In some 
parts of the United States, as New England, land go situ- 
ated is called meadow or meadow-larul without reference 
to its use, and in other parts, especially in the West, bot- 
tom or bottom-land. 

Made hem alle to assemble In the Dukes londe ina Fee 
medmre vpon a rivere, Merlin (£. E. T. 8.), i. 70. 

This golden meadar, lying ready stiil 
Then to be mow'd when their occasions will. 
Daniel, Panegyrick to the King’s Majesty. 

2. A feeding-ground of fish, as cod. Report of 
U. S. Fish Commission, 1877, p- 541.—3. An ice- 
field or floe on which seals herd.— Floating mea- 
dow, flat meadow-land adjoining a river or other sonree 
of water-supply, by means of which it can be flooded at 
pleasure.— Sait meadow, low ground subject to occa- 
sional overflow by extraordinary tides, and producing 
coarse grass that can be used for hay, called salt-grase, 
A plant of 
the genus Rhexia, chiefly R. Virginica. It is 
a low herb with showy purple flowers. Also 
called deer-grass. 


meadow-bird (med’6-bérd), n. The bobolink. 


Dolichonys oryzivorus: so called from its usual 
breeding-place. See cut under hobolink. {Lo- 
cal, U. S.) 
The marsh- 
marigold. [Prov. Eng.] 

One of va- 
rious butterflies of the subfamily Satyridæ, as 
Hipparchia janira. Also called satyr. The eyed 
meadow-brown of the eastern United States is 
Satyrodes Eurydice. 


meadow-campion (med’õ-kam”pi-ọn), n- See 


campion. 


meadow-clapper (med’6-klap’ér), n. The salt- 


water marsh-hen. 


meadow-clover (med’6-kl6’vér), n. See clover. 


meadow-crake (med’o-krak), n. 
crake or land-rail, Cres pratensis. 
meadow-cress (med’6-kres), n. 
flower, Cardamine pratensis. 
meadow-drake (med ’6-drak), n. 
crake, Cres pratensis. [Proy. Eng.] 
meadower (med’6-ér), n. One who waters 
meadow-lands to increase or preserve their 
verdure. 
meadow-fern (med’6-férn), n. See fernt. 
meadow-fescue (med’6-fes*ka), n. See Festuea. 
meadow-foxtail (med’6-foks’tal),n. See for- . 
tail. 
meadow-gallinule (med’6-gal“i-nil), n. Same 
as meadow-crake. 
meadow-gowan (med’6-gou’an), n. See yowan. 
meadow-grass (med’d-gras), n. A general 
name for grasses of the genus Poa; chiefly, how- 
ever, the larger and more useful species. See 
spear-grass. The most important is P. pratensis, the 
common meadow-grass of England, the June-grase, Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, ete., of the United States. This is the 
smooth-stalked meadow-grass, as contrasted with P. tri- 
vialis, the rough or rough-stalked meadow-grass. The 
fowl meadow-grass or fowl-grass is P. serotina; but the 
name is also applied to the similar-appearing Glyceria 
erona ne or tall meadow-grass, Glyceria arun- 
NACEN. 
meadow-hen (med’6-hen), n. The American 
coot, Fulica americana. [New Eng.] 
meadowink (med’6-wingk), n. The bobolink. 
Coues. 
meadow-land (med’ō-land), n. [< ME. *med- 
weland (2), < AS. mædweland, also médland, < 


The corn- 
The cuckoo- 


The corn- 
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mædwe, meadow, + land, land.) Land used as Gallinago wilsonior delicatula, B.S. Barton, 1799. grind, > ult. E. mitt, molar, ete.: gee mi 
meadow; also, meadows collectively. See cut under Gallinago. [Loeal, U.S.) malm, from the same verb, and me 
meadow-lark (med’ð-lärk’),n. 1. A well-known meadow-sweet (med’o-swet), n Any plant of the same ult. 1 oot. ] 1. The edible part 
bird of the family Jcterid@, or American star- the genus Spirea, primarily S. Ulmaria of the kind of grain or pulse ground to a powa any 
Gy 
r 


lings; the field-lark, Sturnella magna. The upper Old World; inthe United States more especial- flour; flour: as, oatmeal, bean-meal, 
Meal and bran together 


meadow-land 


low, tig’ 


f Bae re noe gray, brown, and pibon oiu wo Be ly S, salicifolia. Tonning) T 1 He thr hone i 

ght-yellow with a black horseshoe-shaped mark on iag “titling (med’6-tit/ling), n. The mead- o throws without distincti i 

breast. The meadow-lark inhabits most of the United eae SAE apron, ne SHARA UA i 
; Tho meadow- Jenny, what meal is in the girnelti eTa ii 1, a 


States, It nests on the ground, lays from 4 to 6 white eggs eat 
with reddish speckles, and isa sweet songster. Thename mea owwort (med o-wert), 2. 


V b Š aitmeal, twa bows o' bear, and twa bows o' our }; ] 
is inaccurate, the bird having no resemblance toa lark. sweet Spiræa Ulmaria. 2 , L Dows 0° Pease,» OWE 6 


Scott, Old Mortalit 


See cut on preceding page. 3 meadowy (med’6-i), @. [< meadow, + -y1.] specifically —(a) In the United States, grou j 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of fully called Indian meal and aay md maize. p a 
Of meadow-lark and her sweet roundelay ? meadow. and Ireland, oatmeal. ~ ©) In Seon 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. s jà x : ` Blest wi’ t R lang i 
re T r Thy full and youthful breasts, which, in their meadowy est wi’ content, and milk and mea? i 
2. The meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. [Lo- oO a > Burns, The Contented ¢ 
ines meander-like that glide. 2. Any substance resembling the nical Ottage 


cal, Eng.] £ Are branch'd with rivery ve 
meadow-mouse (med’ 6-mous), 7. A field- 
mouse or vole of North America; any member meadwortt, ”- 


Drayton, Polyolbion, x. : of 
: Aa : or pulse; especially, any coarsely gr graiy 
[< ME. medwurt; < mead! + stance. fe 1y ground suh 


of the subfamily Arvicoline. The commonest wortl.] A plant, probably the same as meadow- In the Lond growen Trees, that beren M, 

one in the United States is Arvicola riparius- wort. men maken gode Bred and white, and of godec heey 
See cut under Arvicola. j meager, meagre (mé’gcr), «. and n. [Early Mandeville, ‘Travels tn 
meadow-mussel (med’6-mus‘1), n A kind of mod, E. also meigre; < ME. megre, < OF. megre, a e _ Auriculas enriched 1 D16, 

mussel found on tide-flats or salt meadows, maigre, magre, F. maigre (see maigre) = Pr. ith shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves, 
Modiola plicatula. [New York.) magre, maigre = Sp. Pg. It. magro, < L. macer 3 A gmd] r Thomson, Spring, 1, i 
meadow-ore (med’6-or), n. In mineral., bog- (macr-), lean, thin, meager; cf. AS. mager = . Asand-heap. Hallivetl. [Prov. Eng.] g 

iron ore, or limonite. See limonite. D. MLG. mager = OHG. magar, MHG. G. ma- The cows, during the hot weather when they are att 
meadow-parsnip (med’6-piir’snip), n. 1. A ger = Icel. magr = Sw. Dan. Mager, lean, thin, by the fly, get over the meales, the name given to the 
{ k: “ banks. Freeman, Life of W. Kirb mO ENE Sand. 
ng prob. not de- Y, D- 147. (Darin 


coarse umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphon- meager: the Teut. forms þeir : 
dylium. [Great Britain.]—2. Any plant of rived, like the Rom., from the L. macer (the p ee E oa Sce eatl.— Indian mea], See de, 
the genus Thaspium. [U. S.] X adoption into Teut., at so early a date (AS. ther than powdered or Ba oa in the milling n, 
mea Et ieee (med’o-pé),m. A perennial legu- OHG.) of an untechnical word, esp. an adj., meal! (mél), v. [< meali, n] Lean 

I lant, Lathyrus pratensis, of Europe and from the L., being very improbable), but cog- grind into ‘eal ov the state EnA Be 
Asia, available as a pasture-herb for sheep. nate with it, the L. macer (macr-), thin, with -ize: as, mealed powder.—2. To s ire 
meadow-pine (med 6-pin), n. Same as slash- the Teut., being prob. = Gr. zaxpéc, long (see meal, or mix meal with. rare te e with 
pme: macron); cf. uajKoc, length, paxedvdc, umxsdavéc, TI, intrans. To yield or produce meal; i 

i 


minous p 


9 eens z i : : : A : ) 
meadow-pink (med 3 pingi) By The meg tall.] I. a. 1. Lean; thin; having little flesh. productive in meal: applied to grain: as, the 
ged-robin, Lychnis £(0s-cucult.—«. emaiden- —_ Be nowe of good chere, Titus, . . . that... your chekes barley does not meal well this year. Jamieso, 
pink, Dianthus deltoides. meigre and Jeane be nat the cause of your discoueringe. [Seotch.] 5 Son, 

meadow-pipit (med‘6-pip“it), n. A European Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. meg]? (mél), n. [< ME. mele, meel i 
ipit or titlark, Anthus pratensis. ` mate 7 - lordly ki nS a ; , meel, mel, < (o 
PP or titiark, qe pi NSIS. s H Sash stepped on shove alofty lordly kre es man, AS. mél, a fixed time, season, occasion, atin 
adow-qu med’ o-kwen), n. ame as tall and dry, with a meagre lace, urnished with huge fop oati : at OS. ong aie è 
meadow-queen ( ) : moustaches. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 179. for eating, a meal, = OS. mal = OF ries. md, 
mal = MD. mael, D. maal, time, a meal, = MLG, 


meadow-sivect. : 
Any plant of the 2. Without richness or fertility; barren: said mal — OHG. mal, MHG. mal, a time, G. -mal 
: , x Ds Sy Te MUY 


meadow-rue (med’0-70), n. 7 ' / 
genus Thalictrum, especially the Old World spe- ofland.—3. Without moisture; dryand harsh: as a sufiix, times, = MHG. also mal, atime fa 


$ cies 7. flavum. The latter is an annual herb 2 or 3 said of chalk, ete.—4. Without fullness ; ce PES : s 
fethigh, with compound leaves, the potios fice oot strength, substance, orvalue; deficient in quan- pene a meal, E mah l, a meal; = Teel. mä, 
divided, in this regard resembling the truerue. Theroot tity or quality ; scanty; poor; mean ime, meal, = Sw. mål = Dan. maal, meal, = 

à quality ; ¥3 I ; ans Goth. mēl, a time: the word in these sensei 
Re en Babee thou meagre Nead, ee being appar. identical with (b) AS. mæl, md” 
1 y paleness moves me more than eeqnenice. a measure, also a mark, sign (Cristes mal 


Sea M GRAV EMH SON LOL enc eee, » Sign (Orıstes ng 
As to their Meager Diet, it is much against Nature and , cae 5 PIS Or R crucis, Jy) meh Mr j 
the improved Diet of Mankind. mēl, ete.); adi LW OLG ALOR mal, a spot, E. mole 
Tister, Journey to Paris, p. 19. See molel, = OS.*mal (in comp. hobhidmal, heat 
5, Lenten; adapted to a fast. See maigre. On i wn pag ee Ae ear anant 
When Lent arrives they open their magazines, and take spot), Poet] Boek jer se a, R an age RNG di 
out of them the best meagre food in the world, for there is measure, the markings or mtair orma : 
no dish of fish that they reckon comparable to a ragout of weapons, = Sw. mål = Dan. maa 1, measure: 
snails. ‘Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 517. appar. ult. < y md, measure, as in metan, mete” 
Meager day, a fast-day. Seedef.5. Also maigre-day. measure: see metel, measure, ete. : m 
When I arrived at the inn, I called for supper, and, it supply of food taken at one time for the reli¢ 
being a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs. of hunger; a provision of food (formerly & i 
Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas, i. 2 drink also) for one or more persons ora 


=Syn. 1. Spare, emaciated, lank, gaunt.— 2 and 4, Tame, for a single occasion, as at a customary 
a break: 


keman val Hee O E of eating ; the substance of a repast; w 
E S = fast, dinner, or supper: with reference toi 
Degre, a sickenesse, [F.] matgre. Paisgrave. mestic animals, more commonly called a Je |) 
2t. Same as maigre, 2.—8. A spent salmon, or That thei lasse shulden feele, Í 
kelt. [Canada.] Of wyne let fill full a nea 4 
meagert, meagret (mé‘gér), v. t. [< meager And dronken till so was Posen’ all 
meagre, a.) To make lean. i chet SE E oi nf, Amant, 
His ceaseless sorrow for th’ unhappy maid Give them great meals of beef, . - - they will $7 
Si Hen. Vo 1h 


Meager'd his look, and on his spirits prey'd. wolves, hak 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’ <i d A 0 
ryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xi A rude and hasty meal was set beforg the T x 
Macaulay, Hist. “Ne? 


meagerly, meagrely (mée’gér-li), adv. Poorly; guests. 0 
thinly; sparely; feebly. — _ 2, The taking or ingestion of a supply of 
meagerness, meagreness(mé’gér-nes),”. The an eating; a refection or repast. ' 
condition or quality of being meager; leanness; Unquiet meals make ill digestions, p, y. Ll 
poorness; scantiness; barrenness. s Shale, ©. 0f Eat al 
meagrimt, n. An obsolete form of megrim. Whatsoever he be that sitting int 
rit 


meakt (mek), n. [Also meek; var. of make3.) A others at meale . . . he will give occ aities 
Coryat, Cru 


mel = O G. melo, MHG. mel, G. eee 
5 ; “mjél= Dan. meel, flour, A meal's victuals, a meal of 
from a verb not re- 


meadow-roe, 7. hook with a long handle used in agriculture for 
ie ‘the pulling up plants. 8. The milk which a cow yields at one 
7 A meake for the pease, and to swing up the brake. Also called meltith. (Prov. Eng. 22 sale 
5 i Tusser, Husbandry. Each shepherd's daughter with her cleanly Te, 
mé’kér),n, A minnow. [Proy. Eng.] Was come a field to milk the morning s j.s. ( 
nee SETS Browne, Pastorals, ™ 
iron (mé’king-i’érn), n. Same as i al 
on. A meals meatt, meat or food for 2 meal. 
_ [< ME. mele, < AS. melu, melo You ne'er 
a FA Nees 3 Tre 
lw-) = OS. mel = OF ries. mel = D. meel A meal's griet om vest Man's 


meal 


an re cows would be brought, especially two ne 
Boe ant must be well meated and milked by the way, 
milch, Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1 454, Ofa meal-beetle, 
[A var. of molel, < AS, mal, a, 
Halliwell, 


3 (mél), n. 
nee ee molel.] A. speck or spot. 


[ Prov. Eng.] 


meal3t (mel), v. t. [Appar. < meal3, n., but the 


word in the passage quoted is dubious. ] 
parently, to defile or taint. 
Were he meal'd with that 
Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous, 


Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 86. 
meal-ark (mél’iirk),”. A large chest for hold- 


ing meal. [Scotch.] 


ARO as not a bow [of meal] left in the meal-ark. 
DOE Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ix. 


A coleopterous in- 


meal-beetle (mél’be’tl), n. 
sect belonging 
to the genus Te- 
nebrio, the lar- 
va of which is 
the meal-worm. 
The name may 
be extended to 
any of the Tene- 
brionide. 
mealberry | 
(mél’ ber“i), n. 
The bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi. 
meal-bread 
(mél’ bred), n. 
Bread made of 


Meal-beetle ( Tenebrio moti- 
for). Adultand larva. (About 
twice natural size.) 


good wheat, ground and not sifted. Halliwell. 


[Prov. Eng.) o 
meal-cooler (mél’k6lér), n. 


by grinding. The meal, as it comes from t 


blast of cool air, 


mealer! (mé‘lér), n. [< meall + -erl.] A wood- 
en rubber with which gunpowder is mealed. 

[< meal? + -erl.] One 

who takes his meals at one place and lodges at 


mealer? (mé‘lér), n. 
another. [Colloq.] 

One of those cheap boarding-houses . . 
mealers. 


mealie (mé‘li), n. [S. African.] 


and Australia. ] 


Among the exhibits in the Natal section, the maize (lo- 
cally mealies), owing to its splendid size, is especially 
Westminster Rev., CXXVI. 48. 

mealie-field (m6’li-féld), n. A field of mealies 


Also ealled mealie- 


striking. 


or maize; a maize-field. 
garden. [South Africa.] 


A bivouac was made near a deserted kraal, there being 

a mealie-field hard by... . A volley was fired from 
Cape Argus, June 5, 1879. 
1. The quality of 
elug mealy; softness or smoothness, with fri- 
yness to the touch or taste.— 


the adjacent meatie-garden. 
mealiness (mé’li-nes), n. 


ableness and dr 
2. The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 
Mealing-stone (mé’ling-ston), n. 
a hand-mill for grinding. 
The grain is roasted 
WO mealing-stones. 
mealman (mél’ 


One who deals in meal 
mealmon : 


ani ger (mél’mung’gér),n. One who deals 


{soni . A pyralid moth, 
meh Sarinalis, the larvee of which feed upon 


meal-moth (mél’méth), n. 


meal-mouthed (mél’ 
mealy-mouthed. PORED sag: 


That same devout meale-mouth'd precisian. 


Meal-offer 
offering. 


meal- ey = 
men OCE meal-poke} (mél’pok, -põk), n. A 


meal received in charity. 


His meat-pock hang about hi k, 
R „Into aleathern Tae 3 aoe 
obin Hood and 
Meal-tides (mél’tid), n. 
+t 
The morwen c i 
2 f mech om and nyehon gan the tyme 
€al-time (m6l’tim), n. 


siding meal or flour. 


M meal-worm (mēl’wė 


In milling, a de- 
vice for freeing meal from the heat generated 


omes he stones, 
is passed through a passage under the influenceof a light 


x . where hu- 
manity is resolved into two classes only —roomers and 
Christian Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 


An ear of 
maize or Indian corn; specifically, in the plu- 
ral, maize: as, a sack of mealies. [South Africa 


A stone of 


. and ground between two stones, 
one lying on the ground, the other held in the hands — 


Amer, Anthropologist, I. 306. 
man), 2.; pl. mealmen (-men). 


Same as 


3 Marston, Satires, ii. (Nares.) 
ing (mél’of”ér-ing), n. See meat- 


S3, & bag carried by beggars to hold the 


the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 188). 


l [< ME. meeletide; < 
ide.] Meal-time; the hour fora meal. 


'haucer, Troilus, ii. 1556. 
The usual time for 


for holdin EL tub), n. A large tub or barrel | 
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pub: The grub or larva 
Zt : as Lencbrio molitor, which in- 
ae Eranarien, corn-mills, bakehonses, ete., 
E 8 very injurious al. Se 
A j to flour and meal. See 
mealy (mēli), a. [< meall + -y1.] 1. Of the 
e ure of meal; resembling or having the qual- 
ee of meal; pulverulent: as, a mealy pow- 
eer; a mealy potato; a mealy apple. ` 
The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw. 
Vith all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep those boys away from church. 


: Wordsworth, The Brothers, 
2. Covered or overspread with meal or with 
eee powdery substance resembling meal. 
There are two disti d 
in Ceylon, and calle EE Epeak ee ene found 
white,” or mealy. Spons Encye. Manuf., i. 699. 
3. Specifically — (a) In ornith., having the plu- 
mage whitened as if dusted over with flour; 
oary; canescent. ( b) In entom., mealy-winged. 
(e) In bot., Same as farinose.—4, Pale-colored: 
ght or white in hue, like meal: as, a mealy 
complexion. 
he mealie Mountains (late vnseen) 
r white garments into lusty green. 
f Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 4. 
His complexion, which was pale or mealy. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xi. 
5. Mealy-mouthed. [Slang.] 


I didn’t mince the matter with him. I'm never mealy 
with ’em. Dickens, Hard Tae 


Mealy amazon, a South American parrot, Chrysotis fari- 


nosa. See Chrysotis—Mealy bug. See bu SS 
redpoll. See redpoll, 7 PUE. See bug?.— Mealy 


mealy-bird (mé‘li-bérd), n. The young of the 
long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis. Rev. C. 
Swainson. See cut under Harelda. [Prov. 
Eng. (Norfolk).] 

mealymouth (mē’li-mouth), n. The willow- 
warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. [Local, Eng.] 


T 
Change thei 


mealy-mouthed (mé‘li-mourHd), a. Speaking 
cautiously or warily; not saying plainly what 


is meant; using too much caution or reserve in 
speech, as from timidity or hypocrisy; hence, 


soft-spoken; given to the use of soft or honeyed 


words; hypocritical. 


So were more meete for mealy-mouthed men. 
Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 


She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature speaks 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 
Angry men hotly in earnest are not usually mealy- 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 425. 
mealy-mouthedness (mēʻ’li-mourHd-nes), n. 


so plain. 


mouthed. 


The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 


mealy-tree (mē’li-trē), n. The wayfaring-tree, 
Viburnum Luntana : so called on account of the 
mealy surface of the young shoots and leaves. 


[Great Britain.] io 
mealy-winged (mé’li-wingd), a. 


dopterous, as an insect. 


scale-insects are the Aleurodide. [Rare.] 


All farinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as butterflies 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 15. 


2. Covered with whitish powder like meal: 
specifically applied to the neuropterous insects 


and moths. 


of the family Coniopterygidæ. 


1 (mēn), v.; pret. and pp. meant, ppr- 
Brain re ME. menen, < AS. m@énan (also 
gemenan), mean, intend, declare, tell, relate, 
= OS. ménian, mean, intend, make known, = 
OFries. ména = D. meenen = MLG. menen, LG. 
meenen = OHG. meinan, MHG. G. meinen, 
mean, intend, signify, think, ete., = Teel. 
meina = Sw. mena = Dan. mene = Goth. *main- 
jan (not recorded), intend, signify, mean; cf. 
OHG. meina, thought, minni, memory, Goth. 
munan, think, intend, mean, akin to OBulg. 
menja, menite, mean, = Bohem. mneti, ni 
ult. < y man (Skt. man, ete.), think: see Hiss = 
min8, mental, mention, ete. Cf. meant.) I 
trans. 1. To have in mind, view, or contem- 
plation; intend; hence, to purpose or design. 
We fayne and forge and father soch thinges of Tullie, as 


he neuer ment in deed. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 123. 


No man means evil but the devil. 


1. Having 
the wings covered with minute scales; lepi- 
The mealy-winged 


mean = 


If aught else great bards beside = 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, . . . vo 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. hee 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1, 120. 
When Tully owns himself ignorant whether Jesena, in 
the twelve tables, meana a funeral Song, or monrmnin r 
ment; and Aristotle doubts whether ovpevs, in the T 
signifies a mule, or muleteer, I may surely, without shat, 
leave some obscurities to happier ind , or future ini- 
formation. Johnson, Dict., Pref. p. ii. 
3t. To mention; tell; express. 
[They] present hom to Priam, that was prise lord: 
There menyt thai thaire message & with mouthe told. _ 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7558, 


To mean business, See Daan = BI 2, Intend, de- 
sign, contemplate (with present participle). 


II. intrans. 1. To be minded or disposed; 
have intentions of some kind: usually joined 
with an adverb: as, he means well. 

Godd woll . . . helpe Hys servants that means truly. 

Paston, Letters, LI. 351. 

Erans. His meaning is good. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well- 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 265. 
2. To have thought or ideas; have meaning. 
[Rare.] 
And he who, now to sense now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
Pope, Prol. to Satirea, 1. 186. 
3+. To speak; talk. Halliwell. 
Leve we stylle at the quene, 
And of the greyhound we wylle mene 
That we before of tolde. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 74. (Halliwell.) 
Than Calcas, the clerke, came fro his tent, 
ffongit hir faire, and with fyne chere 
Toke hir into tent, talket with hir fast, 
And menit of hir maters, as thai in mynd hade. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8100. 
mean? (mēn), a. [< ME. meene, mene, earlier 
imene, < AS. gemēne (very rarely and prob. by 
mere error without the prefix, m@ne) = OS. gi- 
méni = OF ries. méne = MD. gemene, D. gemeen 
= MLG. gemeine, geméne, gemén, LG. gemeen 
= OHG. gimeini, MHG. gemeine, G. gemein = 
Sw. gemen = Dan. gemeen = Goth. gamains, 
common, general; perhaps akin to L. commu- 
nis, common, general: see common. From this 
word in the orig. sense ‘common,’ ‘general? 
has developed the sense ‘low’ in rank or qual- 
ity, hence ‘hbase’ (cf. similar senses of common); 
but this development has prob. been assisted 
by the confluence of the word with one orig. 
distinct, namely, AS. mæne, false, wicked (m@ne 
ath, a false oath) (= OHG. MHG. mein, false, 
= Icel. meinn, harmful, ete.), < man, false, also 
a noun, falsehood, wickedness, evil: see man- 
swear.] 1+. Common; general. 
Ther-of merveiled the mene peple what it myght mene. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), ii. 145, 
2. Of a common or low origin, grade, quality, 
ete.; common; humble: as, a man of mean pa- 
rentage; mean birth or origin; a mean abode. 
Alle manere of men, the mene and the ryche. 


Piers Plowman (©), i. 20. 
So... my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done. 


Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 87. 
Meaner things, whom instinet leads, 
Are rarely known to stray. Cowper, Doves. 
3. Characteristic of or commonly pertaining to 
persons or things of low degree; common; in- 
ferior; poor; shabby: as. a mean appearance; 
mean dress. 


He chane’d to meet his deposed Brother, wande 
mean condition. 


The mean man’s actions, be they good or evil, 
not far. Hooker, Eccles. ol! 
Till I well could weep for a re 


mean 


mean? (mēn), a. and n. [< ME. meene, mene, < 
OF. meien, moien, F. moyen = Pr. meian = Sp. 
Pg. mediano = Tt. mezzano, mean, £ L. medianus, 
‘that is in the middle, middle, < medius, middle: 
see medium and midl. Cf. median and mizzen, 
loublets of mean®.] I, a. 1. Occupying a mid- 

e position; midway between two extremes; 
median: now chiefly in certain technical uses. 


See phrases below. 


Ther ben none other mene woyes newe., 
Chaucer, Anclida and Arcite, 1. 286. 


2. Of medium size, extent, ete. ; medium, mid- 
dling, or moderate. 
In their eares [the women] weare eare-rings of the forme 
and bignesse of a meane Candle. : 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. $37. 
These faunes are of a meane price, For a man may buy 
one of the fairest of them forso much money as counter- 
vaileth our English groate. Coryat, Crudities, I. 135. 
The first tidings of Vicary (who was probably born be- 
tween 1490 and 1500) are, that he was “a meane practiser 
(had a moderate practise) at Maidstone,” and was not a 
trained Surgeon. Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 42. 


8. Coming between two events or points of time; 
intervening; intermediate: only in the phrase 
in the mean time or while. 

Inthe meene whileletevs geder ourekyn and ourefrendes 
and sowderes out of alle londes, and lete vs yeve hem ba- 
teile us soone as we may be assembled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 174. 


Inthe mean while his disciples prayed him, saying, Mas- 
ter, eat. John iv. 31. 


5 4. Intermediate in a number of greater and less 
values, quantities, oramounts; forming an ayer- 
age between two or more terms of any kind; 
average; specifically, in math., having a value 
which is asymmetrical function of other values 
of the same sort, such that, were all those other 
values to be equal, the value of the function 
would be equal to them all (compare II., 4): 
as, the mean breadth of a country; the mean. 
distance of the earth from the sun. 

Those constitutions which can bear in open day the 
rough dealing of the world must be of that mean and aver- 


age structure — such as iron and salt, atmospheric air and 
water, Emerson, Society and Solitude. 


Center of mean distances. See centerl.*Focus of 
mean motion. Seefocus.— Mean anomaly. See anom- 
aly, 2.— Mean apogee. See apogee, 1.— Mean clef, in 
musical notation, the C clef, because once specially used for 
the mean or middle voices.— Mean distance, ecliptic, 
effort. See the nouns. Mean error. See error, 5.— 
Mean line, in crystal., a bisectrix: the first mean line is 
the acute, the second mean line the obtuse bisectriz.— 
Mean longitude of the sun, moon, or a planet, in astron., 
the celestial longitude which the body would have at any 
moment if, starting from perihelion, it moved in its orbit 
with a uniform angular velocity, completing its revolution 
in the same timeit actually employs in making the circuit. 
The mean and true longitudes agree therefore at perihe- 
Jion and aphelion.— Mean moon, an imaginary moon, sup- 
poral to move with an equable motion in the ecliptic, and 
n the same period as that which the real moon takes to 
perform a revolution with an unequable motion.—Mean 
noon, the moment when the mean sun passes the meridi- 
an.— Mean e, in logie, a place which partly agrees 
with the nature of the things to be proved, and partly dif- 
fers from the same. The mean places are conjugates, cases, 
and divisions.— Mean position, in fencing, a position of 
the wrist midway between pronation and supination, with 
the thumb above the fingers. Rolando (ed. Forsyth).— 
Mean proportional, the second of any three quantities 
in continued proportion.— Mean solar day. See day), 3. 
— Mean spacet, meanwhile. 
_ Mean space entreate our freinds not to be too bussie in 
iswering matters, before they know them. 
EETAS quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 55. 
in astron., an imaginary or fictitious sun, moy- 
the celestial equator, and haying its right 
ual to the sun’s mean longitude. Its 
oment defines the mean time or clock- 
angle of the actual sun defines the 
‘The use of the mean sun in time- 
y the fact that, owing to the ec- 
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n. 1. The middle point, place, or state be- 
» a middle path or course ; 
kind, quality, rate, or 
of extremes; ab- 


II. 
tween two extremes 
a middle or intermediate 
degree; hence, the avoidance 
gence of excess; moderation. a 

ye » meene by stydefast strengthes, for al tha 
ORTE ET, S elles al that overpassith the 


meene despisith etA EIE ae mouthing, ie. rose T. 
either we depart from God and stick 
rom the devil and stick to God, 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 62. 
"Tis a sin against 
The state of princes to e ceed a mean 


In mourning for the dead. EAE h 
Ford, Loye's Sacrifice, i. 1. 


s between 


There is no mean, eit 
to the devil, or depart f 


We shall hold the immutable mean that lie 


insensibility and anguish. - E 
Ti 3 “Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, vii. 


een these two extremes. A 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
2+. Intervening time; interval of time; interim; 
meantime. 
Reserve her cause to her et ernall doome ; 
And, in the meane, vouchsafe her honorable toombe. 
Spenser, F. Q., IL i. 58. 
3. In music: (a) A middle voice or voice-part, 
as the tenor or alto. 
Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther mess, 
With treble meene and tenor discordyng as I gesse. 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 54. (Halliwell.) 


Your change of notes, the flat, the mean, the sharp. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xcviii. 


The happy mean betw 


(b) The second of a set of viols; an alto. 

Their chiefe instruments are Rattles made of small 
gourds, or Pumpeons shels. Of these they haue Base, 
Tenor, Countertenor, Meane, and Treble. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 156. 
Either the second or the third string of a 
viol, the former being the small mean, and the 
latter the great mean.—4, A quantity having a 
value intermediate between the values of other 
quantities; specifically, in math., the average, 
or arithmetical mean, obtained by adding sever- 
al quantities together and dividing the sum by 
their number. In general a mean is a quantity which 
depends upon certain other quantities according to any 
Jaw which conforms to these two conditions: first, that, 
if the quantities which determine the mean should all be 
equal, the mean would be equal to any one of them; and 
second, that no transposition of the values of the deter- 
mining quantities among themselves can alter the value of 
the mean. (See geometrical mean, below.) The ancients 
recognized ten kinds of mean (uecdzns, medietas), distin- 
guished by ordinal numbers, to which Jordanus Nemora 
rius added an eleventh. Only the first four, the arithmeti- 
cal, geometrical, harmonical, and contraharmonical, are 
true means. 
5. In logie, the middle term in a syllogism. — 
‘6+. A mediator; an intermediary; an agent; a 
broker; a go-between. 
Thogh that our hertes stierne ben and stoute, 
Thow to thy Sone canst be swich a mene 
That alle our giltes he forgiveth clene. 
Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 83. 
For the am I becomen 
Bytwyxen game and ernest, swich a meene 


As maken wommen unto men to comen. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 254. 


7, A subservient agency or instrumentality; 
that which confers ability or opportunity to 
attain an end: now rare in the singular, the 
plural form being used with both singular and 
plural meanings: as, means of travel or of sub- 
sistence; by this means you will succeed. 


Be that meane the cite for to wynne. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 952. 


Let me have open means to come to them. 
Shak., Rich. TII., iv. 2.77. 


An outward and visible sign [a sacrament] of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us; ordained... as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof. Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 


What person trusted chiefly with your guard, 

You think is aptest for me to corrupt 

In making him a mean for our safe meeting. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. 


The end must justify the means. Prior, Hans Carvel. 


(c) 


8. Causative agency or instrumentality; con- 


tributory aid or assistance; help; support: 
0: the plural form, in the phrase by means 
by (or through) . . . means: as, we live 

j came about through their 


mise of eternal inheritance. 
: Heb 


death . . . they which are called 


meander 


The widow and the fatherles 
He would send meanes ine 

True Tale of Robin Mood (Child's Bp 
He has never sullied his honour, whic} all 
has outlived his means. l ry W 
Arithmetical mean. See def 


See arithinetico-qe 


Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means, 
Sheridan, Schoo 
(at) By all means, 
Tell her 
She must by any means das o 
To the cunning man, B. Jonson Apycseut 
(b) In any way ; possibly ; at all. 3 lemist, ve 
Lhave always defended you, and sai idn’ 
so ugly by any means. Sheri n, Sih oe thin Ye 
By no manner of means, in no possible wa andal iik 
least.— By no means, not at all; certainly’? not inip, 
any degree.— Center of the harmonic m y not; mioty | 
monic.— Contraharmonical mean and mw See ha. | 
See contraharmonical.— Geometrical me Fr Oporto, 
obtained by multiplying two quantities toral the m 
tracting the square root of the product re her and ey | 
geometrical mean of n quantities is the nth genera, th 
product.— Golden mean, in morals, mode Of the 
avoidance of extremes in either of two contro the 
Harmonic mean. Sce harmonic. Means or Se 
See grace.—Quadratic mean, the square wou . 
arithmetical mean of the squares of the given oo Of thi 
— To make means}, to take steps; find oleae 
We hauing made meanes for our speedie fligt a | 
were issuing foorth we were bewrayed Dy ye eN asi i 
dog. Webbe, Travels, p. 28 (ed A 
After she had been in prison three or four is a 
made means to the governour, and submitted herself ake 
acknowledged her fault in disturbing the church cts! i 
_ Winthrop, Hist, New England, L x | 
=$yn. 1. Mean, Medium, Average, Mediocrity | 
medium represent the middle att or dere 
is much used in mathematics, (See arithmetical'nien 
geometrical mean, cte., above.) Mean is also much we | 
in morals: as, in conduct we are to observe the polis 
mean; Aristotle held that each virtue was a mean b 
tween vice of defect and a vice of excess. Medium hy 
this latter sense, but is used chiefly in matters of pret | 
cal life: as, goods that are a medium between the bis 
and the poorest; a color that is a medium between tr 
others. In this sense medium is much used as an adje 
tive: as, a medium grade, color, price. Means is the form | 
of mean that corresponds to medium when it stands fe 
that which, by being between others, is the agency iel 
communication, ete. As mean and medium generally i 
ply simply two extremes, but may imply several quanti 
ties of different amounts or degrees, so average may imp 
simply two extremes, but generally implies several quat | 
tities of different amounts or degrees: as, the averaged) 
3, 5,7, and 9 is 6, The latter word has similar figuratir 
uses: as, the man’s education was better than the averaj. 
Mediocrity is now used only in an unfavorable sense, imply: 
ing blame or contempt: as, talents not above mediocri | 
—that is, very moderate.— 7. Instrument, method, mol 
way, expedient, resource, appliance. F: 1 
meant (mén),v. [< ME. menen, < AS. mænan 
lament, moan: see moan, the present E. form) 
The AS. is often identified with m@nan, mei 
but the difference of meaning makes it neces g 
sary to treat it as a distinct word.) I. intran i 
To moan; lament; mourn; complain. 


Dem. And thus she meanes, videlicit: att 

This. Asleepe, my Loue? What, dead, my ue 1) | 

O Piramus, arise! Shak., M. N. D., v. 1.380 (folio i H 

II. trans. To bemoan; lament: used relies | 
ively. , 

Whanne i hade al me mened no more nold ae 

But “serteinly, swete damisele, that me sore r ) i 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 5.) 

meant (mēn), v. t. [An aphetic oe 

meani.] To demean; carry; conduct. awe 

As good a gentleman born as thou art: a eA Ho, 
meaned, Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Last oan 

Oh, wives, hereafter, mean your hearts to th 2 

uelty) ©” 


You give your holy vows. ; 
ee Shirley, Loves Cr A 
Iso 1i ( 


meander (mé-an’dér), n. [Formerly #5), 
ander ; e Sp. Pg. It. meandi v 
L. meander, < Gr. patavdpos, & winding aire 
or canal, any winding pattern, so cal aris 
the river Meander, L. Meander, J 
Mæandros, < Gr. Maiavdpos, a Tiver, 
Mendere, which flows with many win 
the Ægean Sea near Miletus. ] 
course; a winding or turning 1? a 

trod, indeed 

anders! 


l for Scanda ii | 
silg | 


By any means. 


ean f 


elè | 


ny stately four 
In the garden... are many Sia Sain 


it-trees, 
walks, terraces, meanders, cele sae Diary, 


3] 


2. An ornament 
composed of 
lines, neithor 
re 56 


meander 


ight or oblique angles with one 
n curved with interls ings, ete, 
specially for the fret- or key- 


ject, forming © 
another, or eve 
The name 18 used e 
ornament. 

Ina small fragm 
der pattern is puin 


ent of similar drapery a minute maean- 
ted in black on a red ground. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, I. 113, 
3. A path on which the directions, distances, 
and elevations are noted, asa part of a survey 

a country. > 2 
Oder (mé-an‘dér), v. [< meander, n.) I. 
eas: 1. To wind, turn, or flow round. [Rare.] 
A waving glow the bloomy beds display, . . . 
With silver-quivering rills meander'd o'er. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 85, 
2. To form into meanders; cause to twist 
about. [Rare.] a ; , 
Those arms of sea that thrust into the tinny strand, 
By their meand’red creeks indenting of that land. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 158. 
JI. intrans. 1. To proceed by winding and 
turning; make frequent changes of course; 
move or flow intricately: as, a meandering river; 
to meander from point to point in a walk. 
Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And eatechise it well. Cowper, Task, iii. 202, 
2, To make a rough survey of a country by go- 
ing over it, measuring the bearings, distances, 
and changes of elevation of the path pursued, 
and noting the positions of neighboring topo- 
ervaphical features. Sar S 
sieander-line (mé-an’dér-lin), n. A line form- 
ing a part or the whole of a meander in sense 3. 

meandrian (mé-an’dri-an), a. [< meander + 
-an; after L. Meandrius, pertaining to the river 
Meander.) Winding; having many turns. 

This serpent, surrepent generation, with their meandri- 
an turnings and windings, their mental reservations. 
Dean King, Sermon, Nov. 5, 1608, p. 27. (Latham.) 

meandrically (mé-an‘dri-kal-i), adv. In a 

meandering way; m an irregular course. Amer. 

Naturalist, XXI. 936. r 

meandrine (më-an” drin), a. [< meander + 

-inel.] 1. Meandrous; winding; characterized 

by windings and turnings.—2. Gyrate, as a 

brain-coral; specifically, of or pertaining to the 

genus Meandrina. Also spelled meandrine. 
By this serial growth the corallum becomes gyrate or 

meandrine, > Encyc. Brit., VI. 373. 

Meandrinide (mé-an-drin’i-dé), n. pl. See 

Meandrinidæ. : 

meandrous (mé-an’drus), a. [Formerly also 

meandrous ; < meander + -ous.] Winding; 

flexuous; meandering. 

_ With virtuous rectitude meandrous falsehood is incon- 

sistent, Loveday, Letters (1662), p. 268. (Latham.) 
Ouse it self in this shire, more meandrous than Mæan- 
der. Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordshire. 
meandryt (mé-an‘dri), a. [< meander + -y}.] 

Same as meandrous. 


ee 


The river Styx, with crooked and meandry turnings, en- 
l circleth the palace of the infernal Dis. Bacon. 
E Meanet. An obsolete form of meanl, mean?, 


mean3, and mien. 
j meanert, n. One wh 
meaning or thought. 

| i This room was built for honest meaners, that deliver 
A | ihemselves hastily and plainly, and are gone. 

Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 


O means or expresses a 


ste Meaning (mé/ning),. [<ME.menyng (=OFries. 
at meninge = D. meening = MLG. méninge = OHG. 
"g memunga, MHG. meinunge, G. meinung = Icel. 

f. mening = Sw. Dan. mening, opinion); verbal n. 
el of meant,v.] 1. That which exists in the mind, 
nti an X contemplation as an aim or purpose; 
as at which is meant or intended to be done; in- 


oy purpose; aim; 

nd speres thai 

RONAN Fen ae sad 
her 


object. 

ly [ask them soberly] of the same, 

Dely vndirstande 

i mynde and ther menyng. York Plays, p. 131. 

wards no honest man if there be any good meaning to- 
yon Shak., Lear, i. 2. 190. 

2. That wW 


be or actually is 
eed or indicated in any way; the arte 
purport of anything, as a word or an alle- 
a sign, symbol, act, event, etc.; signi- 
n; Significance; import. 
What is your will? for nothing you can ask, 


Sof 8 
Mo nes goodness are core oe and meanings,- 


e denied: speak 

Ronee Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 3. 
Words, and BUNS One eae Ten 
, Human Understanding, III. x. 31. 
dern meanings. Lowell, Mahmood. 
pict c-known things did seem 


ures now or fi; 
all their e see na dieam, 


 Witiam Morris, E 


hich is intended to 


He 
his th 


Old events have mo 
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3t. Understanding; knowled 
“Teh haue nok j 


measles : 

All this performed with a careful economy that never 
descends to meanness, Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster, 
Meanness, however, has a wider sphere than Liberality, 
and refers not merely to the taking or refiising of money, 
but to taking advantages generally: in this wider sense 
the opposite virtue is Generosity. : 
H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p a02. 


=Syn. 1. Abjectness, lowness, lowliness, seantiness, sien- 
derness, See abject. — 2 and 3, Littlenes, Meanneza, Mib- 
erality, sordidness, penuriousness, closeness, miserliness, 
Littlenesa applies to more than meanness applies to, as the 
understanding and the affections; it fa the o posite of all 
largeness of nature, and especially of KAERA Mean- 
neza is directly selfish, but in a sordid, groveling, pinching 
fashion ; it is the opposite of nobleness and generovity, See 


nage ge; remembrance, 
ais Beltane nde knowyng,” quath ich, ‘ze mote kenne 
By what wey hit wexith and wheder ont o 
Piers Plo 
an fnenyng of manerez, mere. 
Se Cine a nis burne now schal vus bryng. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Kright (E. E T. $.), 1. 924. 


=§8yn. 1 Design.—2, $ 
r csign.-— 2, Sense. explanation, i i 
purport, acceptation, See zione teed 


Tee (mé’ning), p. a. Significant; express- 
TE hought or purpose: as, a meaning look, 
emn ul (me’ning-fil), a. [< meaning, ite, 
ols -] Full of meaning; significant. ~— 
S T e meaningful adjuncts to root-words — b penuricusnesa, 5 
tive, verbal, and other terminations, enn Si sp, Meanor}, 7. [By apheresis from demeanor.] 
Meaningless (mēë'ning-les), a. [< meaning + Behavior; demeanor; conduct. 
-l€88, Having no meaning: desti 3 et Asif his meaner . . . were not a little culpable. 
or significance, g; destitute of sense Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 108. (Davies) 
He bored me with his meaningless conversation. means (mēnz), n. pl. See means, na 7. 8, 9. 
T. Hook, Jack Brag. (Latham.) mean-spirited (meén‘spir’i-ted), a. Having a 
a gun is meaningless until the Mean spirit; spiritless; groveling. 
rmed With the gun are known. He [Preston] was at best a mean-spirited coward. 
Ey rf H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, $ 1, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvii. 
erm “ought”... j iy i 7 n ici 
ception of duty. J RAU Nene Theale SS Preterit and past participle of 
y t, p. 207. 
meaninglessly (mé‘ning-les-li), adv. 
meaning or significance. [Rare.] 
A fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are 


used meaninglessly, by fixed habit. 


f my menyng.” 
wman (C), ii. 133, 


The process of loading 
subsequent actions perio 


meant (ment). 
j mean, 
Without meantime ( mén‘tim’), adv. [An ellipsis of in 
the mean time: see mean®, a., 3.) During the 
interval; in the interval between one specified 
Amer. Jour. Philol, IX. 159, POA and another. — 
meaninglessness (mé’ning-les-nes), n. The re ty aba orgu ee ees DA 
character of being meaningless, or without Meantime (mén‘tim’),». The interval between 
significance or import. [Rare.] ” one specified period and another: only in the 
meaningly (mé@’ning-li), adv. phrase in the meantime, formerly also the mean- 
manner; significantly; with in lime: properly two words (in the mean time), 
look at a person meaningly. conventionally written as one, after the adverb. 
meaningne: mé‘ning-n i a ape Tn the menetyme that they entended a-boute this mater, 
of beine ness (nes e The character aA Merlyn OBLAKE, Merlin (E. E. T. $.) i. 23. 


DI = Poy 
aee > looked so lovely, so silly, and so full of un- TIL aie ho ee war. 
aning meaningness, Shkak., A. and C., iii, 4. 25. 
b ep Ae a e c= 


Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 341. r = = Scis 
an’ nean3 + Iess 1 Meanwhile (mēn'hwil), adv. [An ellipsis of 
SES (men‘les), a. [< mean3 + -less.] in the mean while: see mean’, a.,3.] Same as 
erformed without the aid of means or second 2 


In a meaning 
tention: as, to 


cannes meantime. 
peers (pore É $ The enemy meanwhile had made his way up the pass, 
Since his ascention into heaven meanelesse miracles are Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 
ceased. Nash, Christ's Teares. 3 


é meanwhile (mén’hwil), n. Same as meantime: 
only in the phrase in the meamchile: two words, 
written as one. 
> meanyt, n. See meiny. 
mear!;, n. An obsolete form of merel. 
mear‘t, n. and v. ane mere. ; ; z 
5 7 PEA se ac ies ing Mear’, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of marel. 
nerseie allied to the Royal tunity, "> beins mearsmani, n: An obsolete form of meresman. 
Evelyn, Diary, July 22, 1674. mease!ly, n. [Also meese, mise; < ME. *mese, 
2. With a low estimate; disrespectfully; con- Messe, < OF. meise, maise, meze, mese, mase, f. 
temptuously: as, to think or speak meanly of a and m., also meis, mes, m., a messuage, dwell- 
person. ing, garden, £ ML. mansa, f., mansus, mM., a 
meanly}t, a. dwelling: see manse?, and cf. messuage.} A 
4 dwelling or a messuage. 


meanly! (mén‘li), adv. [< ME. *meneliche, 
AS. gem@nelice, commonly, generally, < gemæne- 
lie, common: see meanly!, a.) 1. Ina mean 
low, or humble degree; basely. 


His daughter meanly have I match’d in marriage. 
Shak., Rich. IFL., iv. 3. 37. 


[ME. menelich, menelich.< AS. ge- 
ménelic, common, general, < gem@ne, common: 


mean nd -ly1. ; general. And, richly clad in thy fair Golden Fleece, = 
A Mod, aand lya] He Gomory g Doo'st hold the First House of Heav’ns spacious Merse. 
—2. Moderate; mild: Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 4. 
Lyhte and meenelyche remedies. 


Chaucer, 
meanly”t (mén‘li), adv. [< mean + -ly?.] In 
a mean or middling manner or degree. (a) Mod- 
erately. 
The Husbandman was menny wall content 
Tri ke of his endevourment. 
pee Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 297. 
My wife, not meaniy prona or two Snehi boys, 
ions for our home return. 
aade oa aoi Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 59. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly culti- 
TET ee Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


(b) Indifferently; poorly. 


He was a person but meanly qualified for the station he 
waa ime p Dampier, Voyages, TI. i. 102. 


Boéthius, i. 6. mease? (més or méz), n. [< OF. mese, meze, 
r E EE maise, mase, MEISSE, moise abs. mesa, meisa), a 
barrel (of herring, ete.).] 1. A tale of 500 her- 
rings. Also maze. [Prov. Eng.]—2}. A mea- 
sure or allowance. 

I want my mease of milk when I go to my work. _ 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
measle (mé‘zl), n. [Also meazel; the rare sin- 
gular of measles, q.v.] 1. A spot or an exeres- 
cence on a tree. See measles, 3. t 
A meazll or blister growing on trees. Florio. 

2. An individual RAE cole: the larv: 

or scoleciform stage of the pork-tapeworm, Te 

eer 
asles); hen 


e 
human me: 


Worhip, 7 f 
cs) z 
sie Bp. Hall, Anthems, For Chris 
ds are sometimes mistaken for 
eS rich in accomplishm¢ 1 
Sir T. Browne, ! 


es ot he or 


In m 


Rough di 
and meanness may be 
in vain desire. A 
This wonderful Amighi pee 

tic 


me world as where to lay | 
ae sea of his condi! 


measles 


mor, G. maser, ù spot speckle, as on wood or on 
the skin; dim. of MD. *mase = MLG. mase = 
OHG. mäsa, MHG. mäse, G. mase, a spot, the 
mark of a wound; whence also ult. mazer, a 
bowlorig.of spotted wood: see macer. Theword 
measles, ME. meseles, masales, is entirely dis- 
tinct from ME. mesel, a leper, whence meselry, 
leprosy, but has been more or less confused 
with it, as in MD. masel-sucht, MLG. masel-, 
x massel-, mesel-sucht, -suke, defined as ‘‘the mea- 
2 sell-sicknesse” (Hexam), or measles, but prop. 
the ‘leper-sickness,’ or leprosy. The words 
mesel, meselry became nearly obsolete before 
the 17th century; in ME. the words were pro- 
nounced differently. Hence the equiv. meas- 
lings, q. v. The singular measle (def. 1, above) 
appears to have been developed from the plural 
(which is now used as singular), in the sense 
‘a spot like those of measles,’ and not in the 
orig. lit. sense (in MD., ete.) of ‘a little spot.’] 
1. A contagious disease of man, with an incu- 
bation period of about nine or ten days, and a 

eriod of invasion of about three or four days, 
in which there are pyrexia and rapid pulse, in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
eyes and upper air-passages, and bronchitis, 
followed by an eruption of small rose-colored 
papule, which arrange themselves in eurvilin- 
ear forms. The period of eruption usually lasts about 
four days. ‘The eruption is succeeded by a bran-like des- 
quamation. The poison is conveyed directly from the 


patient through the air and by fomites. It is given off in 
; the period of invasion as well as in later periods. Also 


called rubeola and morbillt. 
So shall my lungs 


Coin words till their decay against those measles, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 78. 


Petecchie {It.}, the disease we call the Meazels or Gods 
marks. Florio. 


From whence they start up chosen vessels, 

Made by contact, as men get measles. 

Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 1248. 
2. An old name for several diseases of swine or 
sheep, caused by the scolex or measle of a tape- 

worm, and characterized by reddish watery pus- 

ib tules on the skin, cough, feverishness, and dis- 
: charge at the nostrils.—3. A disease of plants; 
S any blight of leaves appearing in spots, whether 

eee due to the attacks of insects or to the action of 

weather. See medsle, 1. 

Fruit bearers are often infected with the measles, by be- 
ing scorched with the sun. Mortimer, Wusbandry. 
35 4, See measle, 2.— ~ 

do BE a e Erene, German, o z 
measle-worm (mé‘zl-wérm), n. The scolex 
of a tapeworm; a measle. 
measlings (méz‘lingz), n, [= Sw. mäsling, 
messling = Dan. mæslinger (pl.); as measle-s ar 
-ingl.] The measles. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng. ] 
measly (mé’zli),a. [< measle-s + -y1.] 1. In- 
fected with measles or the measle, as an ani- 
mal or its flesh, especially pork. 
Last trotted forth the gentle swine, 
‘To ease her itch against the stump, 
And dismally was heard to whine, 


ere All as she serubb'd her meazly rump. 
Swift, On Cutting down the Old Thorn at Market Hill. 


= Ifa portion of measly pork be eaten by a man, then the 
‘scolex will develop itself into a tapeworm. 

$ i H. A. Nicholson, Zoölogy, p. 220. 

jd a ; miserable; wretched; con- 

OW. 

n [Se. also messandew, masson- 

, mesondieu, maisondewe, 

maison dieu, orig. Maison 

1 mod. F. hétel-diew, 


to helpe, 
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2, Moderate; temperate; 
quantity or extent: as, to mee 
ble success. 
Be meke & mesurabul nougt of many wordes, 
Be no tellere of talis but trewe to thi lord. 
William of Palerne (B. E. T. S.), 1. 333. 
O, wiste a man how many maladyes 
Folwen of excesse and of glotonyes, 
He wolde been the more mesurable 
Of his diete, sittinge at his table. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 53. 
Measurable or mensurable music. See ena 2 
{he 


measurableness (mezh‘ar-a-bl -nes), 2. l 
property of being measurable or admitting of 


mensuration. i ‘ 
measurably (mezh‘ir-a-bli), adv. 1, Inamea- 

surable manner.— 2. Moderately; in a limited 

degree. 
She yafe answare fulle softe and demurely, 
With-oute of chaungyng of coloure or corage 
Noo thyng in haste, but mesurably. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 60. 


Wine measurably drunk and in season bringeth gladness 
of the heart. Ecclus. xxxi. 28. 
measure (mezh‘ar), n. [< ME. mesure, mesur, 
l OF. and E. mesure = Pr. Mesura, mensurd = 
Sp. mesura = Pg. mesura, mensura = It. misura, 
CL. mensura, a measuring, measure, & thing to 
measure by, < metiri, pp. mensus, measure: see 
metel.] 1. A unit or standard adopted to de- 
termine the linear dimensions, volume, or other 
quantity of other objects, by the comparison of 
them with it; a standard for the determination 
of a unit of reckoning. Measures of length are either 
line-measures or end-measures. JLine-measures are ob- 
jects having lines marked upon them, between which it is 
intended that the measurement shall be made; end-mea- 
sures are objects (bars) between the ends of which it is 
intended that the measurement shall be made. 


A perfect and just measure shalt thou have. 
Deut. xxv. 15. 


comprehended the dust of the earth in 
Isa. xl. 12. 


limited; of small 
t with measura- 


Who hath... 


a measure ? 
Atailor... 


With his shears and measure in his hand. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 196. 


Nothing then could serve well for a convenient measure 
of time but what has divided the whole length of its du- 
ration into apparently equal portions by constantly re- 
peated periods. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xiv. 18. 
2. Hence, any standard of comparison, estima- 
tion, or judgment. 

But money may maken mesur of the peyne, 
(After [according to] that his power is to payen) his pen- 


ance schal faile. 
Piers Plowman's Crede (©. E. T. S.), 1. 571. 


The natural measure whereby to judge our doings is 
the sentence of Reason. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 8. 


Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 453. 
3. A system of measurement; a scheme of de- 
nominations or units of length, surface, vol- 
ume, or the like: as, weights and measures; long 
measure, square measure, ete. 
That he himself was skilled in weights and measures 
. . . there is no reason to doubt. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 
4, The dimensions or extent of a thing as de- 
termined or determinable by comparison with 
a unit or standard; size; extent; capacity (lit- 
eral or figurative); volume; duration; quantity 
in general. 
Both the cherubims were of one measure and one size. 
1 Ki. vi. 25. 
Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days. Ps, xxxix. 4. 
Tf else thou seek’st 
Aught, not surpassing human measure, say. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 640. 


The elder Mirabeau . . . clearly enounced the doctrine 
that “the measure of subsistence is the measure of popu- 
lation.” Amer, Anthropologist, I. 1. 

It is ible to determine the forms of the planetary 
orbits, their positions, and their dimensions, in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance from the sunas the unit of mea- 


sure, with great pression: 
rewcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 214. 


5. An act of measurement or comparison with 
‘a standard of quantity, ora series of such acts: 
o make clothes to measure. $ 


Even now a tailor call’d mein his shop, .. . 
And therewithal took measure of my body. 

A Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 9. 
asured off or meted 
e or meal. In some 
gs, a measure is a known 
cifically. Thus, in Eng- 
hester bushel; in Con- 
re quarts. è 


measure 


7. Used absolutely, a full or suffici 
tity. [Rare.] sufficient , 
T'll never pause again ver £ Pe 

Till er denth hath closed MeN even 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. Ming, 
7 Shak., 3 Hen, VI 
8. Quantity, amount, extent, or any dima & | 
as measured or meted out; the reg, le DSi, | 
mensural determination or rule; BA: t of any 
sure of or for the beams is 10 feat ane med d 
full or short measure. In many le > Mehes. Í 


0 


al use 


sure has specific applications, according to the 5 meg. 
case involved. Thus, in printing, the measure oi Cla i 
E SUTE 0 


page, or column is its width stated in ems, a ling 
Good measure, pressed down, and shake 
running over, shall men give into your hosp Eethen a 
A 3 Luke y: 
9. Moderation; just degree or propon vi g, 
sonable bounds or limits: as, beyond m TL; Teg 
within measure. i Caste. 
We should keep a measure in all things, 
% Latimer, 
Measure is a merry mean, as this doth shew 
Not too high for the pye, nor too low for the ep | 
Heywood's Proverbs (ed. 1562), Ces | 
There is a measure in everything. azli) 
Shkak., Much Ado, ij 
10. Degree; proportion; indefinite quanti 
. Degree; proportion ; ind efinite quantity 
Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and gins | 
them tears to drink in great measure. 85 et 
If you will fish for a Carp, you must put on aver Ja g 
measure of patience. J. Walton, Complete Angler, p T | 
There is a great measure of discretion to be used it e l 
performance of confession. Je Tane i 
It is not in human nature to deceive others for any } ni 
time without in a measure deceiving ourselves a o 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 135, 
11. In pros.: (a) Determination of rhythm by 
division into times or groups of times; rhythm i 
as so determined; meter. In ancient prosody 
the unit of measure is the primary time or 
mora. See moral. (b) A group of times or 
syllables used to determine the length ofa | 
colon, period, or meter. In ancient prosody the ma. 
sure was sometimes a single foot (monopody), and some 
times a pair of feet (dipody). Iambic, trochaic, and ana: 
pestic rhythms were as a rule measured by dipodies, | 
other meters by monopodies. The measure was markel | 
as such by beating time, the secondary ictus of a dipoiy 
not receiving the beat. According to the number of mes 
sures contained in it, a meter was designated as monome 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, etc., and these terms are those still | 
in use for modern poetry, some writers, however, counting 1 
every foot a measure. | 
Meeter and measure is all one, for what the Greeke | 
call petpov, the Latines call Mensura, and is but. the quan: | 


titie of a verse, either long or short. 4 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 


(c) A rhythmical period or meter, especially 
as determined by division into such groups; 4 
rhythm, line, or verse. 

Long, stately, and swelling measures, whose gravel © 


movement accords with a serious and elevated purpose, | 
E. C. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p’ 


12. In music: (a) One of the groups of tones i 
or of accents included between any two PY | 
mary or heavy accents or beats. A measwe a f 
ways begins with such a primary accent, and includes T | 
or two (or even more) secondary accents, with various p a | 
sible lesser accents. Most rhythms may be reduce 
measures having either one primary and one Se {or 
accent or one primary and two secondary accents, the © 
mer rhythm being called duple and the latter trime which 
sures are indicated in printed music by bars, one 0 ‘3 be 
is placed before each primary accent. All the no A 
tween two bars are said to belong to the same meas 
bar. The essential structure of the measures + rhytls i 
piece of music is indicated at the beginning by the 
mical signature. See signature. (b) Same as 


[Rare.]—13. Any regulated or gracou sol | 
tion; especially, motion adjusted to musi 
time. 
Hath not my gait in it the measure of th 
Shak., 


g 


Mise, gy 


urt? og i 
we i viv. h 16i. 


ve 
14. A slow, stately dance or dance | 


ment. teh Sie? 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a8 2 oaa past 
measure, anda cinque pace: the first suit is ho Y ading 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, 1 of 8 ‘Ado, 
cientry. Shak., Much A H 
My dancing— well, I know mu on neigh? pave! 


in 
i i cedures? 
inate action or prove. odor 


edasmeanstoan end; anything dev 
with aview to the accomplishment ‘ 
specifically, in later use, any cours al 
ed or adopted by a government, resl 
as. measly” 
the p° 


15. A determ: 


into a legislature: 


r bills) for the relief of 


measure 


e which many who presume to boast of their 
nfiments allow to regulate their measures has 
rin view than the approbation of men, 
Johnson, Rambler, 
have always been my mark, 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 


sures Were finished laws before they were 
ne W. R. Greg, Mise. 8, 2d ser., p. 224, 


That prid 
enerous senti 
fothing noble 


Measures, not men, 


Peel's 7 
e oht forward. Š > 5 
16. pl. In geol., aset or series of beds, asin coal- 

easures, the assemblage of strata in which 
ii coal of any particular region oceurs.—17, 
In fencing, the distance of one fencer from an- 
other at which the one can just reach the other 
ite lunging. To come into measure is to approach an 

pponent near enough to reach him with the sword-tip by 
thrusting and lunging.— Above or beyond measure, to 


an indefinitely great degree or extent; exceedingly. 


i ying rejoice re measure in the abundance 

artin having rejoiced above measure in a ance 

Pi T, Hughes, Yom Brown at Rugby, ii. 3. 
© J 


vasure I persecuted the church of God. 
Beyond meas p Gal L 13. 


See absolite.— Angular measur: 

measure. See absolute gu a 
aes of units employed for measuring angles. it 
jg based on the measurement of the circumference of a 
circle scribed with the vertex of the angle as its center. 


right angle is thus the angle sub- 
by the fourth part of the circumfer- 
The table is: 

60 seconds (60”) = 1 minute (1’) 

60 minutes 1 degree (1°) 
360 degrees = 1 circle or circumference. 


ecaries’ measure, the system of units employed 
A reearies in compounding and dispensing liquid 


drugs. ‘The table in use in the United States is: 
Gallon. Pints. Fluidounces. Fluidrachms, Minims. 
ete <8) = S = 1024 = 61440 
1 = 16 = 128 = 7680 
1 = * 9 3 450 
1 = 60 


The capacity of the gallon is 231 cubic inches. The pint 
of the British Pharmacopis (being the eighth part of the 
gallon of 27 274 cubic inches) 1s divided into 20 fluidounces, 
with the fluidrachm end minim constituting the same sub- 
divisions of the fluidounce as in the above table. ‘The 
cubic capacity of the gallon can, however, be stated only 
approximately. The standards are made to contain a cer- 
tain weight of water at acertain temperature. See gallon. 
—Barren measures. See barren.— Binary measure. 
See binary.—Cartesian measure of force. See Carte- 
sian.— Circular measure. Same as angular measure. 
—Cloth-measure, the standard system of lineal units 
employed in measuring cloth. ‘Lhe table is: 


Yard, Quarters. Nails, Inches. 
i= A = 16=1 36: 
1 = 4 = 9 
1= 2 


The English ell is 5 quarters, and the Flemish ell about 
3 quarters. Seeell.— Common measure, See common. 
— Compound measure. Sce compound1.— Cubic mea- 
sure, the system of units employed for measuring volume, 
formed from long measure by taking the cubes of the lin- 
eal dimensions. ‘The table is: 


Cubic yard, Cubic feet. Cubic inches. 
1 = 20 = 46656 
1 = 1728 


Decimal measure. See decimal._Dry measure, the 
system of units ordinarily used in measuring dry commod- 
ities, such as grain, fruit, etc. The table is: 

Quarter. 


Bushels. Pecks. Gallons. Quarts. Pints. 
1 = 8 = 32 = 64 = 256 = 512) 
1 = 4 = 8 = BY = 64 
a 2 = 8 =T I6 
1 = 4 = 8 
1 = 2 


A pottle is 2 quarts; a load of grain is 5 quarters, and a last 
10 quarters. The approximate capacity of the imperial 
(Pritish legal) bushel is 2,218,192 cubic inches; of the Win- 
a ester (United States legal) bushel, 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
g ee apothecaries’ measure.) The United States bushel is 
ea equivalent to .96946 British bushel.— Gravitation 
ee of force. See gravitation —Greatest com- 
erate of two or more numbers or quantities, the 
With St number or quantity which divides each of them 
rout a remainder.—Heaped measure, See heap, .t. 
Ty mperfect measure. See imperfect.—In a measure, 

me extent.— Lineal or linear measure. See long 


measure, below. —Liquid meas : 
e, = ure, the system of units 
ordinarily used in measuring liquids. 


garithm in aos wore ti 
Of the power to Whi the 
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30 . e as cubic measure, — 
BoA ue ne system, under metric3, ANE 
cae „Of measure, out of ion: i 
ately ; immoderately’; excessive Oa ranpa 
And his Lond durethe in 
\ L o in very b 4 
neyes and in lengthe out of nea m = ee ee 
Mandeville, Travels P- 277. 
He saith they [Brazilians] lin : : 


yi € 150 yeares, a a i 
women are out of measure luxurious. a aes q 


rood and the squares of the 
nary long measure, h 


The acre is 10 square chains, or 100, (See lana Meare) t 


000 square links.— To 
a judgment concerning, — 
bushell, LE Wih x 
measurețt, fully. 


He cannot but with measure 
Which we devise him. 


inchester measure. See 


fit the honours 


Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 127. 


m a7h a ge = A 
s regarded as divided into 360 equal easure (mezh ür), v.; pret. and pp. measured, 


ppr. measuring. [< ME. mesuren, < OF. (and F.) 

mesurer = Pr. Sp. mesurar = Pg. mensurar, 

mesurar = It. misurare, < L. mensurare, mea- 
sure, < mensura, measure: see measure, n. Cf. 

mensuration.) I. trans. 1. To ascertain the 
length, extent, dimensions, quantity, or capa- 
city of by comparison with a standard; ascer- 
tain or determine a quantity by exact obser- 
vation. To measure a length, a standard of length is em- 
ployed ; this is laid down so that its beginning coincides 
with the beginning of the length to be measured, and its 
other end is marked; it is then laid down again in the 
same way, with its first end where its last end previously 
came, and so on, counting the number of times it is laid 
down, Finally, if there remains a length less than that of 
the standard, this is measured by subdividing the length 
of the standard into a sufficient number of equal parts, and 


ahi 
using one of these asa secondary standard. Measurements measureless (mezh‘ur-les), a. 


are also effected by reference fo units of area or of capa- 
city, as well as by means of weighing, etc. 


In londes mesuring yit craftes are. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. S.)}, p. 47. 
Suppose that we take two stations situated north and 
south of each other, determine the latitude of each, and 
measure the distance between them. 
Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 201. 
2. To serve as the measure of; be adequate to 
express the size of: often used figuratively. 
An ell and three quarters will not measure her from hip 
to hip. Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 113. 
3. To estimate or determine the relative ex- 
tent, greatness, or value of; appraise by com- 
parison with something else: with by before the 
standard of comparison. 


Inall which the king measured and valued things amisse, 


measured out by the sun. Addison, 


To measure one’s le: 
full length; lie or be lai 


provocation. 


ure of, to observe narrowly so as to fon, Measured (mezh'ürd), p. a. 


measuredly (mezh’ird-li), adv. 


measuring-faucet 
What thou geest is that portion of eternity called time 
Spectator, oe 
to fall or be thrown down at 
prostrate, 


If you will measure your \abber's h again, tarry: 
piss Lear, i pat 


but away! 

To measure strength, to ascertain by trial which of two 
parties is the stronger; specifically, to engage 
test.—To measure swords, to fight with swords. 


in a con- 


Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed . . . that Sir H, Bo- 
uet and Tom Saunter were to measure sworda on a similar 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


IL. intrans. 1. To take a measurement or 


measurements.—2. To be of a (specified) 
measure; give a specified result on being com- 
pared with a standard: as, a board measures 


en feet.— Measuring cast. See casti, 


1. Definitely as- 


certained or determined by measurement or 
measure, within bounds, — With Yule; set off or laid down by measurement; ad- 
justed or proportioned by rule. 


A positive and measured truth, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i 


The rest, no portion leit 
That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Large expectation, he disposes neat 
At measured distances. Cowper, Task, iii. 24. 
2. Characterized by uniformity of movement 
or rhythm; rhythmical; stately; formal; delib- 
erate: as, to walk with measured tread. 

His voice was clear, but not agreeable; his enunciation 
measured and precise. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 25. 
3. Limited or restricted; within bounds; mod- 
erate: as, to speak in no measured terms.— 
Measured music. See menzurable, 2. 


Deliberately. 
[Rare.] 
Measuredly came the words from hér lips. 
R. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, xii. 


[< measure + 
-less.| Without measure; unlimited; immea- 
surable. 


What, sir, not yet at rest? The king's a-bed . . . and shut 
up 
In measurelezs content. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1, 17. 


measurelessness (mezh’ar-les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unmeasured, or inca- 
pable of being measured; immoderateness. 
George Eliot. 
measurelyt (mezh‘ar-li), adv. 
-ly?.| Moderately. 
Yet measurely feasting, with neighbours among, 
Shall make thee beloved, and live the more long. 
Tusser, Good Husbandly Lessons, x. 
measurement (mezh’ir-ment), n. [< measure 
+-ment.] 1. The act of measuring; mensura- 
tion.” 


[< measure + 


“measure, above.— Measure of a 
Yo. tly 


The exact length of any aliquot part of it [the circle}, 
such as 1°, . . . is not beyond the limits of very exact 
measurement. Herschel, Outlines of Astron. (1558), $ 209. 


All must determine the distance of the moon as well as 
that of the sun to be able to complete our map on a known 
scale of measurement. p 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 216. 
2. Asystem of measuring or measures: as, 
builders’ measurement.—3. An ascertained di- 
mension; the length, breadth, thickness, depth, 
extent, quantity, capacity, etc., of a thing as 
determined or determinable by measurin; 
size, bulk, area, or contents.—Builders’ meas 
ment, a method of computing the tonnage of merchant 
vessels in use among ship-builders. Its results are nearly 
double the legal or registered to: e.— ent 
ds light goods which are charged for carriage by 
fuk of the packages, as distinguished from heavy ney 
a 


as afterwards appeared. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 45. 


Who is ther almost that measures wisdom by simplicity, 
strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness? z 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 


Measuring merit by adventitious circumstances of great- 
ness. J ef x Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


4. To bring into comparison or competition ; 
oppose or set against as equal or as a test of 
equality: with with. 
Their pleasaunt tunes they sweetly thus applyde;. . - 
With that the rolling sea . . . them fitly answered ; 
And on the rocke the waves Sree aloft a 
t unto them measured. = 
A solemn Meane [tenor] ee O IL xii. 33: 
All start at once: Oileus led the race; 
The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace. 


‘Pope, Wiad, xxiii. $88. ALG eee eae 
i i i ¿which are charg y weight.—New me em 
fie ae E his genius with that Sor aema eae ves at foray aaa = 
ogren ii at the cubical capacity of a ship available for ste 
ae Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. enema ot the ship amas the comparison of 
5. To pass over or through. with the old measurement, it varyii 
p Thou hast measured much grownd, new measurement superseded the ol 


Gee ee ake table is: ‘Andwandredal ereneeaboue the world round, a about 1884. See tonnage.—Units o! 
5 uarts. ints. i a Z be £ r. unit. = 
Rees eee Spee DE. ees measure-moth (mezh’tr-moth 
ee Omen We must measure peny mie a Pee iii 4, 94, Or looper. See looper, 2 
Forth a LS we : S z 'nodate, Measurer (mezh’ur-ér), n. 
one e capacity of the gallon, see apothecaries’ measure— 6, To adjust; proportion; suit; accommodate. 4+), measures. 
units o trasuro, linealor linear measure, the systemof ~ irit, measure your desires by Th Jd’s bright € 
rdinarily used in measuring length. The tableis: To secure a contented spirit, desires. — P oe 
Mile X = our fortunes, not your fortunes by your desires. 5 Through wat 
. Furlongs, Poles, Rods, y a Jer. Taylor. Towel, 
i gS. or Perches, Yards. Feet. Inches. “ES z $ 
= 8 = 30 = 1760 = 5930 = 63360 7. To control; regulate. 
= 40 = 20 = 660 = 7920 The philosophre 
1 = “Sh= 1s 198 
I= = “a 
Othe 5 ieee 
the Dace, o fect neared, n Delongings tolong merme To 
hand N m, 6 feet; inches; the j istrib 
the suse in measuring the height of hones) d inches, 8. To allot or distribu 
the engineers nat or Gunter’s chain, of 100 links, 66feet; tion; mete: often AG 
(ee tink), Se a 100 links (United States), 100 feet 
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ed whan that was don, and The mill it is a meaty; 


measuring-faucet 
sar AY sk 
The kynge Arthur hym as Robin Hood and the Beggar « 


mons eoL ee steci dogn ve paca Ui he seide, “Seth yesterday after mete.” yer al 
amount of a liquid passing through it. Such g Merlin (E. E. T. $.), iii. 623. meat-safe (mēt’sāf) 
faucets are used in delivering liquids in bulk, in putting r ; f. ere as usod 4 2 sal), n. A cup} 
thorirap du onns) Gto; 7. An animal or animals collective y, as used in which to keep meat, made 
measuring-funnel (mezh’ir-in -fun’el),. A or hunted for food: as, to kill meat for an ex- gauze or perforated zine, 
funnel with a valve to close the nozle, fitted ploring party. [Local.]—A meals meat. See meat-saw (met’si), n, A saw us 
with a graduated scale indicating the quantity Peal? Broken meat, Sce broken.— Butchers’ meat. ers, having a thin, narrow blade a 


of liquid contained in it, OT AR a 16 or ve 
measuring-glass (mezh tir-ing-glis), n. Agrad- particularly the thighs and legs of turkeys.— Light meat, meat-tea (met’té), n. A teaat which i 
uated glass vessel used by chemists, pharma- the flesh of the breast and wings of various fowls which is furnished; a high tea (whi i 
cists, and others for measuring fluids. when cooked is of a whitish color, Fowls which have [Vulgar.] 
AAN li h’ur-ing lir ) n. A line light meat are the varieties of the domestic hen, the tur- x 
measuring- ne (mez Lour-ing-ln), N. key, various grouse, as the ruffed, many partridges, as od hearty 
used for measuring koem hoe hën’) the bobwhite, ete. Itis perhaps ponina Z Hernu amatory matters. 
i Z p-ing-ma-shéen sous order of birds. called white meat,— i Ay 
measuring-machine (ROT oe Seat n e n Oe aril eer T iderdone, or preferred meatus (mé-i’tus), n.; pl. meatus, 


that part of the flesh of 
i is not white or light, 


A good hearty meat-tea being the y 
G. A. Sala, Baddingt ol Premi i 
» Baddington Peer day | 
Crage, yh 
Lag 


n. A device for the exact determination of meat which is ordinarily served underdc j eU tee ie sere aM ae ol 
length or end-measurement. Such instrumentsusu- to be eaten rare, as beef, mutton, ven ey Ea ae te R an eatus, a netin, 
ally consist of a metallic bed-piece with a head-stock at etc.— To be meat for one's master, neare, GO. UE. conge’, permeate. jase 
each end, of sliding bars which in shape are true rectan- CIN k X = a passage: applied to various dueta “ùr 
gular parallelepipeds, and of a combination of two or more Away, you mouldy rogue, away! T am meat for your Hody.—Inferior meatus (of the r nets of th; 
accurate micrometer-screws, attached to the head-stocks, master. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ti. 4. 135. the nose between the inferior turbinats n Passage i 

x Or Qt 


and driven by graduated wheels so as to advance or re- To hangup meat. See hang.— White meat. (@ Same floor of the nasal cavity. Also called 7 Ne and 
tract the Dars, which slide in a groove between the head- 45 light 16 up (b) Meat which must be well cooked, leav- Meatus acusticus. See meatus oe vent 


stocks. | Post ing no trace of bloodiness, as veal. : auditorius externus, the external opening 
measuring-pump (mezh ür-ing-pump), n. A meat! (mēt), v. t [Cf. Goth. matjan, eat, de- closed at the bottom by the membrana iyi Of thee 
pump used for marming liquids. Each stroke vour; from the noun: see meatl,n.] To supply a cxternus.— Meatus Pann Ak 
oer rere SOs eai j "16 : c passage he petr i 
delivers the same volume, and the strokes are counted, or with food; feed. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] Hie auditory ani Tacie] nerves Teave the ou ty wi 
anial caw | 


the pump-rod is connected with registering mechanism 

adjusted to indicate the number of strokes or the total 

volume discharged. X > 
measuring-tape (mezh’ur-ing-tap),. A tape- 


Strong oxen and horses, wel shod and wel clad Also called meatus acusticus internus, — Cay 
Wel meated and used. — ; ticus, the gall-duct.— Meatus urinariu su y: 
Tusser, September’s Husbandry. Nal orifice of the urethra.— Meatus venosus ir. 

trunk formed by the union of the right and eens Shep 


measure or tape-line. Haste then, and meate your men, though I must still say or omphalomesenteric veins in t} vite 
: z 3 KS ? 3 $ a he fetus. — elll, 
measuring-wheel (mezh ' ür-ing-hwël), n. A My command would lead them eens por aE, tralis, the inferior nasal mentua c MAAL ea US Vex 
small wheel of known circumference, fitted by ‘2 Na aE ‘tue F me on m ee this passe in the nose betiveen the inferi 
i xis” i é re t ir- Meat?}, v. An obsolete spelling ot mect-. nate part of the ethmoid bone and the inferi riy 
its axis to a handle, used to measure the cir ; ji g binate part or he moi pone and ti: interior tuntia 


: : 57 A ANNs i 
cumference of round bodies, as that of a car- meatal (mẹ-ā'tal), a. [< meatus +-al.] Of or ind below the turbinated parts of the ethmoiq and tit 
and thes 


riage-wheel when the tire is to be fitted; a cir- pertaining to a meatus; having the character  ferior turbinate bones.— Superior meatus (of the 


ecumferentor or tire-measurer. of a meatus. the passage in the nose between the turbin 
perior and inferior) of the ethmoid bone. 


Noss 
ate parts G 


ing- zh’ ar-ing- S In the hare the meatal part of the tympanic is long, and ee } 
pou e worn ma A ea e ascends obliquely ard from the frame of the drum- Meaty (mēʻti), ce [<meatl + -y1.] 1, Abouni. 
from its mode of progression: same as geom- membrane. Owen, avait mg in meat; fleshy: as, meaty cattle.—2, e 
eter, 3. See cut under Cidaria. meat-chopper (mēt'chop”ėr), n. Any device sembling meat, or Characteristic of it: ag, 
meat! (mòt), n. [< ME. mete, < AS. mete = 0S. for chopping or mincing meats. meaty flavor.—3. Figuratively, pithy; full 
meti, mat = OF ries. mete, meit, met = MD. mete, meat-earth (mét’érth), n. Soil. [Prov. Eng.] meaning or significance; condensed, as a tre 


D. met = MLG. met, LG. met, mett = OHG. MHG. The upper part of this [overburden] consists of soil, or tise giving much information in small Compas, 


maz, G. mass, in comp. massleid, aversion to meat earth. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. 638. I think any discussion of it [practice and theory ing 
thetics] would be likely to be rather more meaty than tE 


food, = Icel. matr, also mata = Sw. mat = Dan. meated (mé’ted), a Having meat or a flesh 
a = 5 / = Van. a), Ae a g mea a Hesby ing ulati al 5 y natur & Prac 
mad = Goth. mats, food; root uncertain; per- part (of a specified kind): used in composition: Subliie whieh A ae ae pipe 
oe Ose a portion dealt out, < AS on as, a sweet-meated nut; light-meated or dark- ics. G. Š. Hall, German Culture, p. li 
pret. mæt), etc., measure: see metel. Other- meated fowls. A ; : i | 
4 : € S. meawt. An obsolete spe 1, men? 
Wise, perhaps cognate with L. mandere, chew: meat-fly (mēt'fi), n. A flesh-fly or blow-fly ; a meant nm. See ee eling ote 
see manducate, mangel.] 1. Food in general; dipterous insect which lays its eggs on meat, meazlet, v. i. See m Babe neal 
nourishment of any kind. [Obsolete, archaic, on which the larvæ feed: applied to various mebbe (meb’6é), adv A dialectal tormonnee 
or local.] species, especially Calliphora vomitoria and pe $); . À gi 
The Camaylle fynt alle wey Mete in Trees and on Busshes, Sarcophaga carnaria. See cut under flesh-fly 1 ( Jee 4 
sm wi pt 3 3 I a. andn. See moblel, 
that he fedethe him with. Mandeville, Travels, p. 58 meat-formt, n. [ME. mete-forme; < meat! + mepler Gennes) pe roe | 1. ee 
Blysful wasthe fyrstageofmen:theyheldynhemapayed form.] A form or long seat on which to sit at square measure equal to about one tenth o 
sure, a d 


with the metes that the trewe feeldes browhten forth. table. EE ss, 
Chaucer, Boëthius, ii. meter 5. And whenne his swerde brokene was an acre.—2. A rope made of hair or of the 
And the same John had his raiment of camel's hair, . . . A mete-forme he gatt percas, : fiber of the maguey [Southwestern U.S] 
and his meat was locusts and wild honey. Mat, iii. 4. And there-with he ganne hym were. Mecca balsam. Same as balm of Gilead. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 105. (Halliwell.) Meccan (mek’an), a. and n. [< Mecca (se. 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their ing te 
meat in the summer. : Prov. xxx. 25. meatht (méth), n. Same as mead1. def.) +-an.] 1, a. Pertaining or relating t 
Mecca, a city of Arabia, the birthplace of ie) 


Desai dioodlotanvacinds a8, MEA y meat-hunter (met’hun/tér), n. Same as pot- : 
any kind: as, meat and drink. ) pol- ‘hammed, and the chief holy city and pig) 


$ hunter, 1. 
With abstynence of drynk and litel met 7 evans Gk aye 
After this feste as fede ae BEOL mate The meat-hunters are still devoting their attention to resort of the Mohammedan world. A 
Palladius, Husbondrie (L. E. T. S.), p. 153. the killing of larger game ; but, as it decreases, the deer's Only about one-third of the Meccan pilgrims pro 4 


turn will surel b 2 cx ither | ina]. B 
A AAE and not with meat, for hitherto rn will surely come. Harper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 878. thither [to the tomb of Mohammed at Medina] ; Pane 


_ye were not able to bear it. 1 Cor. ii, 2, Meatiness (me‘ti-nes),”. The state or quality Enel ae Mecca | 
: of being meaty, in any sense; fleshiness; pithi- II. n. A native or an inhabitant of al nei 


Shall I not take care of all that I think, s : eer T 
Yea, ev'n of wretched meat and drink? ness: as, the meatiness of an ox, or of a dis- mech. An abbreviation of mechanics 
Tennyson, Maud, xv. COUTSC. chanical. 


a4 : a meee 

e flesh of warm-blooded animals ordinari- meatless (mét/les),a. [ME. meteles, < AS. mete- mechalt (me’kal), a. [Early mod. E. med 
or food; butcher-meat; flesh-meat: [4 (Œ Icel. matlauss), without food, < mete, michal; < L. mæchus, < Gr. porxos, 2E ¥ 

n from meat but eat fishon Friday: £004, +-léas, E. -less : see meatl and -less.] Des- terer] Wicked; adulterous. Í 


‘the flesh of mammals used “tute of meat; without food. That done, straight nu poth 
meat tof ; _ Thre d ii One of thy basest Groomes, and lay Y 
WG ofowl or fish; be re dawes and thre nygt meteles hii wuste hem £0, Grasp'd ame in arme on thy adulterate bed, 


That hii nuste hou on take, ne wat vor hunger do. x ; ll sinne. , 
Bs eo: a rne ob. of Gloucester, p. 170. Then callin witness oi Dati Rape of aor [i 
eee 0. W. Holmes, Growing over his unenyied virtue as a cur growls over Lis vild h 
as the moat > moutles bone. |© ' G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., T. 194. mecha-meck (mech'ä-mek), 1 f 
as, the mea tato-vine. See Ipomea. ME: 


+ some- meat-maggot (met’ma’got), n. The larva of 5 AIR and n. 
uts or of the flesh-fly, Calliphora vomitoria, found in P ee. ae COR. mecant 


meat. 7 2 mecáni 
canique = Pr. mechanic = Sp. mecan 


meat-ofte (meét‘ot’ér-ing), n. A Jewish j i 
e Lon 5 PER = mico (ef. D. G: 
474, sacrificial offering, constitutmg a part of the TE) aie vr cohanicn’, 
daily service of the altar or of special services, longing to machines ‘oy mechanics, 2 
onsisting of fine flour either raw or baked 4. a noun, mechanicus, D., ® mechani 


G T 
ca, t., mechanics; < Gr. pnxavKós, per 
machines or contrivance, mechanic; 
inventive; as a noun, unxavi 


oh 


KOC, an 3 


panxavinh, £. sing., pyxyavixa, neut. pis priy ‘ 
< ingav © L. machina), a machine e n adel 
see machine. Mechanic is thus Uim pt O 
machine; but the words came 1 O stan! | , 
ent times and under different Ciremged « 

I. a. 1, Samo as mechanical: 2° i 


Thrust some mechanic caus 
Or bind in matter, or diftuse in FFT 
y. ; 


r j 


ing 
an th: 
ul azi 
esthë 
p. l 


ft”, 


mechanic 


But he {Pope} (his mu 
So nice his ear, so d r } 
Made poetry a mere mechan rt. 
L Cou able-Talk, 1, 654. 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? $ 
3 Crabbe, Works, I. 4. 
2+. Belonging to or characteristic of the class 
of mechanics; common; vulgar; mean. 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 200, 
3. Supporting the atomistic philosophy. 

These mechanic philosophers being no way able to give 
an account thereof [of the formation and organization of 
the bodies of animals] from the necessary motion of mat- 
KE Ray, Works of Creation, i. 

II. n». 1+. Mechanic art; mechanics. 

Of hem that ben artificers, 
Whiche vsen craftes and misters, 
Whose arte is cleped mechanike. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
2+. Mechanism; structure. 

The fault being in the very frame and mechanic of the 
part. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 194. 
3. A maker of machines or machinery ; hence, 
any skilled worker with tools; one who has 
Jearned a trade; a workman whose occupation 
consists in the systematice manipulation and 
constructive shaping or application of mate- 
rials; an artificer, artisan, or craftsman. To 
many persons whose business is partly mechanical the 
term mechanic is inapplicable, as farmers, surgeons, and 
artists. It implies special ing, and 1s therefore in- 
applicable to unski la rs, though they may be en- 
gaged in constructive work. 


2856 Was such, 
8 touch) 


An art quite lost with our meehanicks, a work not to be 
made out, but like the walls of Thebes, and such an artifi- 
cer as Amphion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 18. 

_ Some plain mechanic, who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 449. 
4. One who works mechanically; one who fol- 
lows routine or rule in an occupation requir- 
ing careful thought or study: used opprobri- 
ously: as, a mere literary mechanic; the picture 
shows the artist to be only a mechanic.—Mechan- 
ics’ institute, an institution forthe instruction and recre- 
ation of artisans and others of similar grade, by means of 
lectures, a library, museum, courses of lessons, etc.—Me- 
chanic’s lien. See lien?. 3 = 
mechanical (mé-kan’i-kal),a.andn. [<mechanic 
+-al.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or exhibiting con- 
structive power; of or pertaining to mechanism 
ormachinery; also, dependent upon the use of 
mechanism; of the nature or character of a 
machine or machinery: as, mechanical inven- 
tions or contrivances; to do something by me- 
chanical means. 
_Arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in commonal- 
ties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 116. 
2. Machine-like; acting or actuated by or as 
if by machinery, or by fixed routine; lacking 
spontaneity, spirit, individuality, ete.; as ap- 
plied to actions, automatic, instinctive, uncon- 
scious, etc.: as, the mechanical action of the 
heart; a mechanical musician. 
_Any man with eyes and hands may be taught to take a 
likeness, The process, up to a certain point, is merely 
mechanical, Macaulay, History. 


I call that part of mental and bodily life mechanical 
which is independent of our volition. 


0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 261. 


Human action is cither mechanical or intelligent, either 
conventional or rational. 


J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 166. 


8. Having the characteristics of that which is 
produced b 
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5. Effected by material force or forces; 
Sisting in the play of material forces: 
chanical pressure; se 


do vever, Rar 

chanioa course of Kature can tesao 
uch ideas as those of rey ce, a rec 

ma omy the morbid productions of trier ee T 
ready learnt to e ee a 
> Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), IT, 109, 
6. Exalting the material forces of the universe 
above the spiritual; subordinating the spirit- 
ual to the material; materialistic: as, the me- 
chanical philosophy (specifically, atomism); a 
mechanical view of life.—7. Belonging to or 
characteristic of mechanics or artisans, or their 
class; mechanic-like; having the character or 
Status of an artisan; hence (chiefly in old writ- 
Ings), mean, low, or vulgar. 5 


as, me- 


ogically do anything with 


Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue. 
ane Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 290, 
ne lower part {containeth] the houses of artifice: 
mechanical men that keepe their shops there. — 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 217. 
8. Engaged in operating machines or machin- 
ery, or in su 
mechanical engineer.—9. Exhibiting or indi- 
cating skill in contrivance, invention, or the 
use of tools and machines: as, a mechanical 
genius; a mechanical turn of mind.—10. Ef- 
fected or controlled by physical forces that are 
not chemical: as, a mechanical mixture (that 
1s, one in which the several ingredients still re- 


A TE A $ Da eee 
tain their identity, and are held together DF mechanics (mé-kan’iks), n. 


no special force whether of cohesion or chem- 


ical attraction); mechanical decomposition.— 
Mechanical construction of a curve, a construction 
performed by means of a mechanical contrivance.— Me- 


chanical curve. See curve.— Mechanical drawing. 
Same as geometrical drawing (which see, under drawing). 
— Mechanical engineering, finger, firing. See the 
nouns.— Mechanical equivalent of heat. See equita- 
lent.— Mechanical impermeator, involution, leech. 
See the nouns.— Mechanical lamp. Same as carcel-lamp. 
—Mechanicallinet. Seeline2.— Mechanical maneu- 
vers (milit.), the mounting, dismounting, and transpor- 
tation of cannon and gun-carriages.— Mechanical mix- 
ture. See chemical combination, under chemical.— Me- 
chanical philosophy, physics considered as affording a 
basis for philosophy or the explanation of the uniyerse.— 
Mechanical pigeon. See pigeon.— Mechanical pow- 
ers, the simple machines. See machine, 2.—Mechani- 
cal solution of a problem, a solution by any art or 
contrivance not strictly geometrical, as by means of the 
ruler and compasses or other instruments.— Mechanical 
stage, in micros. See microscope.— Mechanical tele- 
graph, an automatic telegraph in which a message repre- 
sented bya series or succession of dots on a paper ribbon 
is passed under a key or stylus, the circuit being made or 
broken by the simple mechanical passing through of the 
ribbon.— Mechanical theory in med., an ancient theory 
that all diseases were principally caused by lentor, or mor- 
bid viscidity of the blood.— Mechanical work, work con- 
sisting in the moving of a body through space, generally in 
opposition to gravity.— Rocks of mechanical origin, in 
geol., rocks composed of sand, pebbles, fragments, and the 
like: a term used by some (not aptly) as the equivalent of 
clastic or fragmental.=Syn. Mechanical, Physical, Chemi- 
eal. These epithets are thus distinguished: Those changes 
endured by bodies which concern their masses without 
altering their constitution—i. e. losing their identity— 
such as changes of place, of figure, etc., are mechanical ; 
those which concern the position of the molecules—z. e. 
which change the molecular state of bodies, as when 
iron is melted—are physical; those which concern the 
number or arrangement of atoms within the molecule 
and cause a change of constitution are chemical, as when 
iron rusts—i. e. oxidizes — or gunpowder explodes. 
II.+ n. A mechanic. 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 


< d upon Athenian stalls. 
That work for brea esha. M. N. D., IIL ii. 9. 


ii y machinery or is artificially con- mechanicalize (mē-kanʻi-kal-īz), v. t.; pret. and 
trived; arti j, 


ficial; not spontaneous; not genu- 
Ine or of natural 


growth; lacking life or spirit; 
humdrum, 2 z 
ine of these men of mechanical courage have ever 


e any great figure in the profession of arms. 
Talways thought fit to kee: ve 
x p up some mechanical forms 
ea „breeding, without which freedom ever destroys 
a ship. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 
is the limitation to vigid instruments already pre- 
ea and to an external connection between them, that 
cae mechanical work that uneanny appearance which 
with lite © fel most repugnance to a comparison of it 
a S Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 72. 
light would not tolerate a mechanical lesson, and took de- 
business p a 0g his pupils and breaking up all routine 
"tions, y startling and erase questions and asser- 
4 0 E . B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 425. 
A pertaining to the material forces of 
specifeni E on inanimate bodies or masses; 
ofme anne eee, to the principles or laws 
5: as, the mechani of frost; 
the mechani, 9 anical effects ; 


cal powers. 


Th š 
compressaa in the parts of solid bodies when they are 


thro N, is the cause of all flight of bodies 
not ie ea and of other mechanical motors <o is 
i Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 98. 


Steele, Spectator, No. 152. mechanically (mé-kan’i-kal-i), adv. 


CC-0. In Publ 


. mechanicalized, ppr. mechanicalizing. [For- 
ee mechanicallize ; < mechanical + -ize.] To 
render mechanical; reduce to a mechanical 
level or status. Cotgrave. [Rare.] ene 

= & . - n 5. d- 
agreement with mechanical principles; accor 
ing to the laws of mechanism or good workman- 
ship: as, the machine is mechanically perfect. - 

ith all its is not a mechanically con- 
trived ee galls Boyle, Works, IL. 68. 
2. By mechanical force or means; by physical 
power: as, water mechanically raised.— 3. Ina 
manner resembling a machine; without care 
or reflection ; by the mere force of habit; auto- 
matically; not spontaneously: as, to play on 
an instrument mechanically. ian tre 
Guards, mechanically na e a 
4. Without loss of the constitution or identity 
of elements; in a manner inyol 
lace or figure without change © 
constitution; without the 
ction: as, elements 


gnizes only a me- Mechanician (inek-a-nish’an), n. 


lying change of 
f stu ture or 


mechanism 


con- mechanicalness (mé-kan‘i-kal-nes), n. The 


state of being mechanical, or governed by or as 
if by mechanism. 

[= F. méca- 
nicien; as mechanic + -ian.j 1. One who is 
skilled in mechanics or in machinery; one who 


is versed in the principles of machines or of 
mechanical construction. 


Even a mechanician, if he has never looked into a piano, 
will, if shown a damper, be unable to conceive its function 
or relative yalue, H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 1. 


2. A mechanic; an artisan. 


A mechanician or mechanicall workman is he whose 
skil is without knowledge of mathematicall demonstra- 
tion. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1576). 

The engraver was considered in the light of a mechani- 
cian, and, except in a very few instances, his name was 
not displayed. Ure, Dict., II, 293. 


mechanicize (mé-kan’i-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


mechanicized, ppr. mechanicizing. [< mechanic 
] To render mechanical. [Rare.] 


Because no branch of the race was more mechantcized 
by Lockianism than the American. The American, X. 99. 


í 1 r r - A ē-kan’i-kō-kem’i-kal’ 
perintending their operation: as, a mecnamcochemi caria ee 


a. [< mechanic + chemical.| Pertaining to or 
dependent on both mechanics and chemistry: 
applied specifically to the sciences of galvan- 
ism, electricity, and magnetism, which exhibit 
phenomena that require for their explanation 
an application of the laws of mechanics and 
chemistry. 

[PL of mechanic: 
see -ics.] 1. The theory of machines. This is 
the old meaning of the word, especially before the devel- 
opment of the modern doctrine of force. 

I do not here take the term Mechanicks in that stricter 
and more proper sense wherein it is wont to be taken 
when it is used only to signify the doctrine about the 
moving powers (as the beam, the lever, the screws, and the 
wedge), and of framing engines to multiply force; but I 
here understand the word Mechanicks in a larger sense, 
for those disciplines that consist of the applications of 
the pure mathematicks to produce or modify motion in 
inferior bodies. Boyle, Works, IHI. 435. 
2. The mathematical doctrine of the motions 
and tendencies to motion of particles and sys- 
tems under the influence of forces and con- 
straints; in a narrower sense, this doctrine as F 
applied to systems of rigid bodies. Mechanics : 
is now commonly divided into kinematies and dynamica, 
and the latter into statics and kinetics. Mechanics treated 
by means of the infinitesimal calculus is called analytical 
mechanics, The fundamental principles of mechanics i 
are stated under energy and foree ; but the science is char- = 
actcrized by the great number of derived principles made 
use of. See principle. 

Newton defined the laws, rules, or observed order of the 
phenomena of motion which come under our daily obser- 
vation with greater precision than had been before at- 
tained; and, by following out with marvellous power and 
subtlety the mathematical consequences of these rules, 
he almost created the modern science of pure mechanice. 

Huzley, in Nineteenth Century, XXI. 489, 

mechanism (mek’a-nizm), n. [=F. mécanisme 
= Sp. mecanismo = Pg. mechanismo = It. mec- 
canismo, < ML. *mechanismus, LL. mechanisma, 
< Gr. *unxavioua, contrivance, < *unxavilen, con- 
trive, < uņnxavh, contrivance: see machine, me- 
chanic.] 1. The structure of a machine, engine, 
or other contrivance for controlling or utilizin 
natural forces; the arrangement and relation o; 
parts, or the parts collectively, in any machine, 
tool, or other contrivance; means of mechani- 
cal action; machinery; hence, the structure of 
anything that is conceived to resemble a ma- 
chime. 

The mechanism — that is, the bulk and figure of the bone 
and muscles, and the insertion of the muscle into the bone. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 6. 


It will not do therefore to say that light is | 
through air in one way, by one sort of mecha 


the air is very rare, and by another when | 
dense. E 


The mind is not-content to have connectio: 
posed on it by the mechanism of 


are 
the 
nism aan a 
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mechanist 3680 
mechanist (mek’a-nist), n. [< mechan(ie) + meconarceine (mek-6-niir’sG-in),7. [<meco( 
-ist.] 1. A maker of machines, or one skilled + nare(otic) + -ine2.] An alkaloid obtained 
in machinery or in mechanical work; ameeha- from opium: said to be a usel ul hypnotie. 
nician. meconate (inek’6-nit), n. [< mecon(ic) + -atel.] 
The mechanist will be afraid to assert before hardy con- A salt of meconie acid. 3 
tradiction the possibility of tearing down bulwark h meconic (mé-kon’ik), a. [< Gr. pyroviróç, per- 
a silk-worm’s thread. Johnson, Rambler, No. 117. taining toa poppy, < kirov (> Li. mecon), a poppy, 
What titles will he keep? will he remain poppy-seed, poppy-juice, 0} jum, = OBulg. ma- 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, Iii = OHG. *mahan, MHG. *mdhen, man, G. moln, 
A planter, and a See a A irion, vii, also OHG. mago, MHG. mäge = OSw. (val) mi 
2. One of a school of philosophers who refer CL SE (vall)mo = Dan. (walymnie, POPPY 4 x ee 
1l the el ; in tl fae i e cicero Teut. forms prob. not of native origin. ] Per- 
G e changes in the universo to the eleet ot taining to or derived from the poppy.—Meconic 
merely mechanical forces. acid, C+1407, the peculiar acid with which morphine is 
mechanistic (mek-a-nis‘tik), a. [< mechanist combined in opium, When pure, it forms small white 
+ ie.) Of or periaining to mechanism or opatals Te aucon solatio re a goot est 
a ists: ii met. istie @ i a 2 vit] e persa ron, wh erefore are g ests 
He papoan ieia: aS ‘mechanistic combination, for it Pisa tipalo acid, Dut most of its salts contain 
eG S eR but two equivalents of the base. 
mechanize (mek’a-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. meconidia, n. Plural of meconidium. 
mechanized, ppr. mechanizing. [= OF. mecha- meconidine (mé-kon‘i-din), n. [< mecon(ic) + 
niser, mechanizer; < Gr. “unyavičemw, contrive, < iq- + -ine2.] One of the alkaloids contained in 
unxarh, a contrivance: see machine, mechanic. ] opium 
To render mechanical; bring into the form of meconidium (mek-d-nid’i-um), n.; pl. meconi- 
mechanism; form mechanically ; bring into a ` dia (i). [NL., < Gr. pýkov, part of the intes- 
mechanical state or condition. tines of testaceous animals, also the ink-bag 
The human frame a mechanized automaton. Shelley. of a cuttlefish, lit. poppy, poppy-seed (see me- 
mechanizer (mek’a-ni-z¢r), n. One who mecha- conic), + dim. -cdiov. J The fixed generative 
nizes; a believer in mechanical order orsystem; medusoid of some calyptoblastic hydroids, as 
a utilitarian or formalist. of the genus Gonothyrea, in which the sexual 
Our European Mechanizers are a sect of boundless diffu- elements are matured and from which the em- 
sion, activity, and codperative spirit: has not Utilitarian- bryos are discharged in the form of ciliated 
ism flourished . . . within the last fifty years? = planulas. These generative buds or zodids develop upon 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 5. the gonotheca, several in succession from above downward, 


mechanograph (mé-kan’o-graf), n. [K Gr. retaining their direct communication with the blastostyle ; 
ai) s ARTS pA a A when fully matured they are sacs hanging to the gonotheca 
EUAORN y a machine, + PROPER write.] A ma- by a narrow stalk or peduncle, having an opening or mouth 


chine-made copy, as of a writing, a work of atthefar end surrounded by a circlet of tentacles, through 


art, ete. which mouth the ova escape; the cavity of the hollow 
i </’9-no-erat “ik 7 meconidium communicates with that of the blastostyle, 
3 pau OB TS Bic nek H E pun): $ K and the medusoid, after performing its function, decays 
h a $ g e z 3 P r : Ree os o. a upon its stem, never becoming detached as a free zoöid. 

chanics. [Rare.]—2. Pertaining to mecha- meconin (mek’d-nin), n. [< mecon(ic) + -in2.] 


nography. 
mechanographist (mek-a-nog’ra-fist), n. [< 
mechanograph-y + -ist.] One who by mechani- 
cal means multiplies copies of any work of art, 
writing, or the like. 
mechanography (mek-a-nog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
Enxavn, a machine, + -ypaġia, ¢ ypagerv, write. } 
The art of multiplying copies of a writing or a 
work of art by the use of a machine. 
mechanology (mek-a-nol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. unxavh, 
a machine, + -Aoyia, < 2éysm, speak: see -ology.] 
The knowledge of, or a treatise on, mechanics 
or mechanism. [Rare.] 
/ The science of style, considered as a machine, in which 
words act upon words, and through a particular grammar, 
might be called the mechanology of style. 
De Quincey, Style, i. 


mechanurgy (mek’a-nér-ji), n. [<Gr. yyxavovp- 

yia, < pnxavovpyóç, an engineer, < “7yav7, a ma- 
chine, + *épyev, work.] That branch of mechan- 
ics which treats of moving machines. [Rare.] 

meche!}, mechelt, a. Middle English variants 
of much. 

meche%t, x. An obsolete form of match2. 

Mechitarist, n. See Mekhitarist. 

Mechlin (mek’lin), a. andn. I, a. Pertaining 

to or produced at Mechlin or Malines in Belgi- 


_um.—Mechlin embroideryt, an old name for Mechlin 
lace, because its peculiar manufacture gives it somewhat 
_ the look of embroidery. Dict. Needlework.— Mechlin 
i See lace. 
. n. Same as Mechlin lace. 
joacan root. See root. 
(m PiE TODE), n. [NL., < Gr. pýkio- 
J paxpéc, long, + ùy, face. ] 
avials of the family Gavia- 
i. Gray in 1862. They have 
pli f the back and neck 
enlarged at the end. 


example. 
‘Meckel (see def.) 


A neutral substance (Cy9H 1904) existing in 
opium. It is white, fusible, and crystalline. 
meconioid (mé-k0’ni-oid), a. [< meconium + 

-oid.] Resembling meconium. 
meconiorrhea (m6é-ko’ni-6-r6’4), n. [NL., < 
Gr. unkóvıov, poppy-juice, the first feces of in- 
fants, + pota, a flow, < peiv, flow.] A morbidly 
increased discharge of meconium. 
meconium (m6-ko’ni-um), n. [< L. meconium, 
< Gr. uykóvov, poppy-juice, the first feces of 
infants, < ujKwv, the poppy: see meconic.] 1t. 
Poppy-juice.— 2. The feces of a new-born in- 
fant.— 8. In entom., the feces of an adult in- 
sect just transformed from the pupa. 
meconology (mek-6-nol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. pýkov, 
the poppy, opium, + -Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: see 
-ology.] A treatise on the poppy, or on opium. 
meconophagism (mek-6-nof’a-jizm),n. [As 
meconophag-ist + -ism.] Opium-eating; the opi- 
um habit. 
The death of the patient being attributed to causes 


which are supposed to be disconnected from the meco- 
nophagism. Alien. and Neurol., VII. 463. 


meconophagist (mek-0-nof’a-jist), n. [< Gr. 
Lúkav, the poppy, opium, + ¢ayeiv, eat, + -ist.] 
An opium-eater; one who has contracted the 
opium or morphine habit. 
If they happen to find solace in opium readily, they be- 
come meconophagists. Alien. and Neurol., VII. 471. 
Meconopsis (mek-6-nop’sis), n. [NL. (Vigier, 
1821), < Gr. pýkov, the poppy, + čyıç, appear- 
ance.) A genus of plants of the natural order 
Papaveracee, the poppy family, and the tribe 
Eupapaveree, characterized by a capsule which 
P its open for a short distance, and by a club- 
shaped style bearing from four to six radiate- 
deflexed stigma-lobes. They are herbs, having ayel- 
Jow juice, entire or lobed leaves, and showy yellow, purple, 
or blue flowers, which droop in the bud, and are borne on 
long peduncles. Nine species are known, natives of west- 
ern Europe, the central pat of Asia, and western North 
America. M. cambrica, the Welsh poppy, 2 plant of rocky 
and woody places in parts of western Europe, has bright- 
green hairy pinnate leaves, slender stems, and large ter- 
minal sulphur-yellow flowers, ‘his and several other spe- 
“cies are cultivated for ornament. 
optera (mé-kop’te-ri), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
ijkoc, length, + xrepdv, a wing, = E. feather. | 
j systems, an order of neuropterous in- 
rresponding to the Panorpidæ or scor- 


nic) medal (med’al), n. 


medal (med’al), v. t.; pret. and pp. medaledar | 


medal-cup (med’al-kup), n. 


medalet (med ‘’al- 


medalist, medallist (med’al-ist), 2- f 


. be a Senior Optime in Mathematics. 


: O. A. Bristed, English Univer” 
medallic (mé-dal’ik), a. [< medal spate 


medallic 


i she t 
“metalled, < L. met medelg 
k 


cael K x za 
ed from a coin by not being inter 


a quasi-medallic ch: 
the medal is a crea 


ra ty |: 
cuted in Italy, Germany, and France during au | 
cen: Foe ien medals begin pr: Bulb Xtecnth 
of Henry VIII. The earliest specime Teig | 
the reign of James I. the cues of ahikine Cast, but 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
f 
i 
| 


N. Briot (Charles I.), the Roettier fami haa ly 
and J. Croker (Anne). ter family (Charles Th} 
An antique medal, half consumed with rust, 
Boyle, Works, y 
Italian and French writers of the fifteenth ana y 
centuries use medaglie and médailles to signif eenih 
which, being no longer in circulation, were presenti j 
the cabinets of collectors as curiosities. Evenin the r | 
century our own word medal was so employed las | 
medals of the Roman Emperors to which Gibbon ofte A ij 
ludes in his notes to the “ Decline and Fall” are, of cane | 
what are now known as coins; and Addison’s “ Dialo | 
upon the Usefulness of Medals” is, for the most may 
treatise on Roman imperial coins. oe 
W. Wroth, in Coins and Medals (1885), p. 2% 
Counterfeit Medals Act. Sce counterfeit.— 
medal. See madonna. i Madonna 


at, | 


medalled, ppr. medaling or medalling. [< medal, | 
n.] To decorate with a medal; confer amedal |) 
upon; present with a medal as a mark of honor, | 
[Rare. ] | 
Irving went home, medalled by the king, diplomatizel j 
by the university, crowned, and honoured, and admired | 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Nil nisi Bonum. | 
A drinking-ves: | 
sel of metal, usually silver, in which coins or 
medallions are in- = ee | 
erusted and form 
a part of the deco- 
ration. Usually these 
coins are so inset that 
both sides can be seen, 
the interior of the cup 
as well as the exterior 
being in this way made 
ornamental, In some 
cases a series of coins 
of a single sovereign or 
of a succession of 50V- 
ereigns is used. 


et) n. [< medal + 
-et.] Any medal of 
small size. When 
not larger than, for 
example, the English 
florin or half-crown, or 
United States half-dol- i 
lar, medals are gener- © ake | 
ally called by this name; but numismatists doni wE 
any rigid distinction between medals and meda a | 
Ishall beg leave to give this class the appellation imini: 
alets, as the genius of our Janguage admits of th 
tive in ringlet, bracelet, and the like. d 
Pinkerton, Essay on Me! 


E dals 2% 
ilver Medal-cup._ (The mé an | 
allot the Dukes of Brunswick: Woll } 


biittel.) 


dailliste = Sp. medallista; as medal dale: 
An engraver, stamper, or molder of m Be 
Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted ta eostet i 
skill in the work of transmitting his features. e Eng. 
Macaulay, His 
2. One who is skilled in medals. san tt ow 
Nothing could be more Civil and Frane iig in EU 
i be the best Medalist N sip. S 
tleman, whom I believe to DE for, Fourney to 1 a P a 
Asa medallist, you are not to look upon a cabine 


knowledge. i 
als as a treasure of money, pir Cee erene medal Í 


3. One who has gained a medal as 2 rows : 

merit. «put, 
T backed my man to be not only Senior Classi ne mut 

Chancellor's Medalist, and to be a Medalist » 


taining to, of the character of, ole 


on a medal or medals: as, the me 
medallic coin or portrait. 


presen ys 
ali arti 


1e last 


le 
en al. | 


oure 


logue | 


art, a 


p. 236, 
lonna 


ed or 


edal, | 
nedal | 


onor. 


atizel | 
red | 


onum. 


VES: | 
nS or 


medallic 


z says Eugenius, a medallic history of 
J have lately sect ance. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii, 
the present Sats to conceive literature destroyed, and 
gf it Is possi nd their monuments in ruin and decay, 
modern ies G become the most durable memorials, 
medallic Coina One Money and Mech. of Exchange, p, 63, 


. (mé-dal’yon), ne KE médaillon (= 
ion a large medal, a medallion, lock- 
< médaille, & medal: see medal.] 1. A 

1 «we size. Some Greek coins of unusually 
f we. popularly, though incorrectly, so called: 
OE The pieces called by numis- 


dall 
es medallon), a 
et, gee 
adal O 
ve modu 
as, the Syr@ 


cusan medallions. 


Reverse. 
Medallion of Maximus I. (Size of the original.) 


Obverse. 


the letter: k 
ancient ni 

aue a hat were given by the emperors as presents to 

as te officials and others. ‘Their types are of a more or less 

5 LES Bere 

commemorative character. l 

i i rere], . . . in respect of the other coins, 
edallions [were], « in r d 

s same as modern medals in respect of modern 

money. They were exempted from all commerce, and 

had S other value but what was set upon them by the 

fane of the owner. They are supposed to have been 

ariel by emperors for presents to their friends, foreign 

princes, or ambassadors. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 

S, 


2, Anything moenie ie a pho OY 
‘ircular or oval disk decorated with figures, as a 

O fait with legends, and cast in metal. Medallions of 
this sort were common at the epoch of the Renaissance, 
and are among the most interesting specimens of the 
sculptures of that time. (b) In arch., a tablet, circular, 
oval, square, or of any other form, bearing on it objects 
represented in relief, as figures, heads, animals, flowers, 
etc., and applied to an exterior or interior wall, a frieze, 
or other architectural member; a cartouche. (c) A mem- 
ber in a decorative design resembling a panel; a space re- 
served for some special work of art, as a landscape, a 
portrait, ete.. or merely filled with ornamentation different 
I r a age: 

from the surface around it: as, a medallion in a carpet, on 
a painted vase, ete. 

medallion-carpet (m6-dal’yon-kiir’pet), n. A 
carpet woven in one piece, with a large central 
figure, surrounded by a plainer surface, and 
usually a border. 

medallioned (mé-dal’yond), a. [< medallion + 
-ed?.] Ornamented with a medallion or me- 
dallions. 


An elaborate medallioned title-page of birds, by Mr. J. 


G. Millais. Atheneum, No. 3156, p. 503. 

medallion-pattern (mē-dal'yon-patèrn), n. 
a aaora te art, a design for the ornamenta- 
‘lon of 


eae a surface of which a medallion or medal- 
‘orm an important part. 
medallist, x. See medalist. 


[< medal + Gr. 
The art of de- 


l m intagl 
tl «+810, on a scale larger or smaller 
cae the originals.” It is an adaptation of the 
Tving-machine, 
Medal-tank 


as medalo T (med’al-tang’kiird), n. Same 


v 
© a; v- ; pret. and pp. meddled, ppr. 
medlen Sn p arly mod. E. also medle; < ME. 
s ae edelen, < OF, medler, mesler, assimi- 
merde get y mellor, F. méler = Pr. messlar = Sp. 
mix, <M mesclar = It, mischiare, mescolare, 
see Mmicl. of P a < L. miscere, mix: 
+ tran, «9 Medley, intermeddle, ete. 
s. To ai mingle. ” pe 
S ordly [world]; 
Ph lerkes callen fale reine” 
is wit many a bitternesse, 
5 Chaucer, Troilus, iii. $15. 


ix sexter with a ounde 
meddel thai, and save it pants 


e aE (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 118. 

h medling ware, outta lock of all their heare, 

the gran’ With their blood and an he threw 
> F. Q., TI. i. 61. 


Quoted in Hooker's Eccles. Polity, iv. 8. 


in und, the croyce } 
min the pres, among thane aie 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 18. 
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IL. intrans, 1}. To be mixed or mingled: mix 


More to know 

th iy thoughts, 

3 : k Shak., Tempest, i. 2, 2, 

Ep EGN a association or interest; con- 

mining a Self; take parts deala renco ioa 

quring with in construction sak jaa ar e= 
Whan these iiij ky ; 

: es j kynges saugh tha F 
Wi medelinge, thei parted Reef 
efte viijmi fighting stille. Merlin & 
aay to be quiet, and to meddle with your own bust. 

Tyndale, 1 Thes, iy, 1, 

given to change, 
r Prov. xxiv. 21. 
meddle with his yard, and the 
Shak., R. and J., i. 2, 40, 


Did never meddle wi 


© were a-monge 
in tweyne, and 
ii. 207, 


Meddle not with them that are 


The shoemaker sh 
tailor with his int page 
3. To interfere or tak i 
3. r take part inappropri 
improperly, or impertinent] enn te 
one Self with or about something without 
necessity or warrant: act in a matter with 
which one has no business: used absolutely 
or followed by in or with. ; £ 


Why shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt? 


In those days nobody 7 neddled wi 
|: with = 
comprehension. i Treg KEEF 


Miss Alethen w 
meddle with him 


2 Ki. xiv. 10. 
k Tns aboye his 
Knickerbocker, p. 163. 


as a lady of excellent sense, and did not 
Xcellent an 
a „and di: 


T Fi J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xxx 
o meddle or make, to havet Š z 
(Collog.] Ke, to have to do; take part; 


For such kind of men, th 


e less you meddle or make wi 
them, why, the more is for Bt 


your honesty, 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 55, 
meddler (med’lér), n. One who meddles; one 
who interferes or busies himself with things in 
which he has no personal or proper concern; an 
officious person; a busybody. : 
Do not drive awa: 
dlers, but accept of them in good part. 
Bacon, Of Great Place. 
Layer-overs for meddlers, See layer-over. 
meddlesome (med’l-sum), a. [< meddle + 
-some.| Given to meddling; apt to interpose in 
the affairs of others; inclined to be officiously 
intrusive. 
Honour, that meddlesome, officions ill, 
Pursues thee c'en to death. Blair, The Grave. 
meddlesomeness (med’l-sum-nes), n. Officious 
interference in or with the affairs of others. 


I shall propound some general rules according to which 
such meddlezomeness is commonly blameable. 


Barrow, Sermons, I. xxi. 

meddling! (med’ling), n. [< ME. medlyng, 

meddelynge; verbal n. of meddle, v.) 1. The 

act or habit of interfering in matters not of 
one’s proper concern. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
2+. Contention in battle; fighting. 

Whan Agravayn hadde the horse, he lepte vp as soone 
as he myght, and than be-gan the meddelynge amonge hem 
full crewell and fell. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 199. 

meddling? (med’ling), p.a. Officious; unwar- 
rantably busy or officiously interposing in other 
men’s affairs: as, a meddling neighbor. 

Ñ i t has nothing to do with his 
fasion ice: mo er tate than ea) and his busi- 
Bee aoe as Micro coamographics A Medling Man 

meddlingly 7 (ed linga), adv. Ina meddling 
manner; officiously. ’ 

mede}t, mede2t, ae Middle English forms of 
mead) and is i 

Mede? (mēd), n. [= 
E Wee, CL! Medus, 
pl. Medi, < Gr. Mijdoc, 
usually in pl. Mido, 
the Medes, = Heb. 
Madhai, the Medes, 
Media, Madht, a 
Mede, < OPers. and 
Zend Mada, a Mede.] 
A native or an Im- 
habitant of Media, 
an ancient kingdom 
of Asia, south of the 
Caspian Sea, and 
later a part of the 
Persian empire. 

ing is true, ac- 
Guess the law of 


the Medes ana P 
i ni 
which alterei E, 


næus, 1737), < L. Medča, Media, < Gr. Midan, 
Medea, 


1 
characterize 
stem, and by t 
rounded by thi 
gle species, M, Vir 


median 


famed as a sorceress.] A 


Me enus of = 
iliaceous 


Pane of the tribe Medeolew. Tt ia 
by a whorl of leaves at the middle of the 
he flowers being in a terminal umbel, gur- 
ree involucrate leaves, There js but a sin- 

‘giniea, the Indian cucumber-root, which 
3 common in damp, rich woods In North America. Boe 


cucuimber-root, 


edeolew (mé-dé-6'lé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 


and Hooker, 1883),<¢ Medeola + -ew.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Liliacea, Tt is char- 


acterized by a bulbless stem (the few leaves radical, or 
whorled on the stern), 
ers, extrorse anth 


contains 5 genera and abont 25 species, natives of North 

America and the northern 

and Asia. 

f medial (mē’di-ä), n 
; conce sy Pass a : : 

y; ern or busy dle: see medium.) In anat., the middle tunie 


Wes nieg or a lymphatic vessel. Leidy, Anat. 


media?, n. Plural of medium. 
mediacy (mé‘di-a-si), n. 
The st 


being a medium or mean cause.— 2. Mediation. 


terminal solitary or umbelled flow- 
ers, and an indehiscent fleshy fruit. It 


and temperate parts of Enrope 


[L., fem. of medius, mid- 


[< media(te) + -cy.] 1. 
ate of being mediate; the state or fact of 


Were there in these syllogisms no occult conversion of 
an undeclared consequent, no mediacy from the antece- 
dent, they could not in their ostensible conclusion reverse 
the quantities of Breadth and Depth. Sir W, Hamilton. 


interfere. mediad (mé’di-ad), adr. [$ medial + -ad3.] In 


anat. and zoğl., to or toward the meson or mid- 
dle line or plane in situation or direction; me- 
siad. 


Almost all the Lamellibranchiata haye two pairs of these 
gills on either side: an inner pair, which are placed mediad, 
and an onter pair at the sides of these. 


Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 336. 


‘ medieval, medievalism, etc. See medieval, ete. 
y such as bring thee information as med- medial (mé’d 


mé’di-al), a. and n. [< LL. medialis, 
of the middle, ¢L. medius, middle: see medium.) 
I. a. 1. Pertaining to the middle; situated or 
existing between two extremities or extremes; 
intermediate in situation, rank, or degree: as, 
the medial letters of a word; a medial mark on 
an insect’s wing. 
The inherent use of all medial knowledges, all truths, 
cognitions, books, appearings, and teachings, is that they 
ring us in to know God by an immediate knowledge, 
3 Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 123. 
Among the Dipnoi, Protopterus retains the medial row 
of rays only, which have the form of fint rods of cartilage. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 477. 
2. Mean; pertaining toa meanor average.—3. 
In modern spiritualism, pertaining to a medi- 
um or to mediumship; mediumistic: as, medial 
faculties; medial phenomena.— 4. In zodl. and 
anat., same as median! and mesal.—5. In bot., 
same as median1l,_— tion medial. Sce alliga- 
tion.— Medial cadence. (a) In Gregorian music, a Ca- 
dence closing with the chord of the mediant of any mode, 
(b) In modern music, a cadence, final or not, in which the 
next to the last chord is inverted; an inverted cadence.— 
Medial cells, basal cells of an insect’s wing, between the 
subcostal, median, and submedian veins, distinguished 
in the Hymenoptera. Also called median and brachial 
cells.— Medial consonances, in music, a term used by 
Helmholtz for the major third and major sixth, as distin- 
guished from the minor third and minor sixth.— Medial 
eyes, eyes equally distant from the base of the head and 
the apex or end of the labrum.— Medial line, a line whose 
length isa mean proportional between those of two other 
lines.— Medial moraine, stress, etc. See the nouns. 
II. n. In Gr. gram., one of the mutes ĝ, y, 4, 
as if intermediate in sound between the surd 
mutes 7, «,7 and the aspirates 4, y, 6. The term 
medial (Latin media) translates the technical Greek nécov, 
sc. adwror, middle mute, 5 ei 
medially (mē’di-al-i), adv. In oralong the mid- 
dle; as regards the middle; midway: as, me- 
dially situated. —— 
medialuna (médi-a-li’nii), n. 


a A pimelepte- 
roid fish of the Pacific coast, C 


fins blackish. Itis about one foot long, is common 
the coast from Point Conception in California southw: 
and is an esteemed food-fish. : 

median! (mé’di-an),a. [=F. médi ; 
Tt. mediano, < L. medianus, that isin the 
< medius, middle: see medium. Cf. m 
mizzen, ult. doublets of meddiant.) 
or situated in the middle; i 


@siosoma cali- 
fornica. It has an ovate form, vertical fins notfaleate, — 
‘color blackish above with bluish and lighter tints below, the 


A 


m6, median basilic; vc, median. 
radial; 


median 


ns medial cells. Seo medial.—Median cephalic vein, 
the vein of the arm which connects the median and the 
cephalic voin. Also called medicephalic vein, Itis one 
of the veins coma ony selected for venesection.— Median 
coverts, in ornith., those coverts of the secondaries which 
intervene between the greater and lesser coverts. See cut 
under covert, — Median foveola, Sce foveola.—Median 
line, a line passing or supposed to pass exactly through 
the middle of something specified. Specifically—-(@) In 
anat., the periphery of the median plane; the dorsimeson 
or ventrimeson, or both of these, dividing the surface of 
the body into equal right and left halves; also, any line 
which lies in the meson or median plane. (b) In erystal., 
same as mean dine and bisectriz. Sce bisectriz, 1. (C) In 
climatology, the average central course of a trade-wind. 
The mean position of the median line lies at least six or 


seven degrees north of the equator. 
Croll, Climate and Time, p. 231. 


Median nerve. (a) The principal nerve of the front of 
the arm, situated between the musculocutancous and the 
ulnar, arising from the upper and lower cords of the bra- 
chial plexus by two heads which embrace the axillary ar- 
tery, and prolonged to the hand. (b) In bot., a nerve trav- 
ersing the middle of a leaf or leaf-like expansion.— Me- 
dian plane. (a) In anat. and zodl., an imaginary vertical 
plane supposed to divide the body longitudinally into two 
equal parts, right and left; the meson. (ù) In bot., of a 
flower or other lateral structure of a plant, a vertical 
plane which bisects the anterior and posterior sides, and 
which, if prolonged, would pass through the center of the 
parent axis. Goebel. Also called anteroposterior plane.— 
Median shade, in entom., a more or less distinct shaded 
band or mark running transversely across the middle of 
the anterior wing, found in most noctuid moths.— Median 
stress. See stres:—Median vein. (a) In anat., the 
middle superficial vein of the front of the forearm, di- 
viding at or near the bend of the elbow into the median 
basilic and median cephalic. The former of these soon 
joins one of the brachial yeins which accompany the bra- 


Median and other Veins of Arm. 


tendon of biceps; 2, brachial artery; 3, bicipital fascia; 4, inter- 
nal cutaneous nerves; 5, external cutaneous nerves; 7⁄2, median vein; 


1, 


” cephalic 6, basilic; c, cephalic; 7, 
i av, pu, anterior and erior ulnar veins. Several unnamed 
veins are also shown. All these veins are superficial to a7, df, the 
general deep fascia of the parts; 74 or mcis usually selected for vene- 


chial artery ; the latter soon unites with the radial to form 
the cephalic, which continues superficial up the arm to 
the axillary or subclavian. (0) In entom., the third 
dinal vein or rib of an insect's wing, count- 

terior border. — Median wall, in archego- 

wall in a plane at right angles to the basal 

embryo into lateral halves. Goebel. 


andn. [< L. Media, 

the Medes: see 

ng to Media, an 
Medic. 
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2. In modern music, the third tone of the scale. 
The scale is major or minor according as the 
mediant is a major or a minor third above the 
key-note. t 
median-ventral (mē”di-an-ven’tral), a. 
as medioventral. HMuxley and Martin. 
mediastina, n. Plural of mediastinum.  — — 
mediastinal (mé-di-as’ti-nal), a. [< mediasti- 
num + -al.] Of or pertaining to a mediastinum 
ormiddle septum or partition, particularly that 
of the thorax. : 2 
mediastinet (mé-di-as’tin), n.. [< NL. medias- 
tinum, q. V.] Same as mediastinum. E 
mediastinitis (mé-di-as-ti-ni’tis), n. [< međi- 
astinum + -itis.] Inflammation of the proper 
tissue of the mediastinum. 
mediastinum (mé/di-as-ti’num), n.; pl. me- 
diastina (nä). [NL., neut. of L. mediastinus, 
lit. being in the middle or midst (used only in 
the sense of ‘a helper, assistant’), < medius, 
middle: see medium.] In anat., a median sep- 
tum or partition between two parts of an or- 
gan, or between two paired cavities of the body; 
especially, the membranous partition separat- 
ing the right and left thoracic cavities, form- 
ed of the two inner pleural walls. Since in man 
these pleural folds do not meet, the term mediastinum is 
extended to the space between them.— Anterior medi- 
astinum, the space between the sternum and the peri- 
cardium, containing the triangularis sterni muscle, parts 
of other muscles, areolar tissue, lymphatic glands, ete.— 
Mediastinum testis, the septum of the testicle, or corpus 
Highmorianum, an incomplete vertical partition formed 
by an infolding of the tunica albuginea.— Middle medi- 
astinum, nearly the same as the pericardiac cavity, con- 
taining the heart, ascending aorta, pulmonary artery, and 
superior cava, which are within the pericardium, and the 
phrenic nerves, roots of the lungs, and lymphatic glands.— 
Posterior mediastinum, the space between the spine 
and the pericardium, containing the descending aorta, azy- 
gous veins, thoracic duct, esophagus, and pneumogastric 
and splanchnic nerves.—Superior mediastinum, the 
space corresponding to the upper part of the sternum, ex- 
tending from the manubrium in front to the spine behind. 
It contains the trachea, esophagus, thoracic duct, the arch 
‘of the aorta and the origin of the large arteries, the large 
yeas, phrenic and pneumogastric nerves, thymus gland, 
etc. 


Same 


mediate (mē’di-āt), v.; pret. and pp. mediated, 


ppr. mediating. [< LL. mediatus, pp. of medi- 
are, divide in the middle (ML. also be in the 
middle, be or come between, mediate), < me- 
dius, middle: see medium.) I. intrans. 1. To 
occupy an intermediate place or position; be 
interposed; have the position of a mean. 
By being crowded they exclude all other bodies that be- 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. 
Sir K. Digby. 
Evernia vulpina must be admitted to mediate, as well in 
general habit as in an important detail of thalline struc- 
ture, between the other northern species and Usnea, 
E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. (11). 
2. To have the function of a mean or means; 
effect a connection between other things, or a 
transition from one to the other. 
Lotze, so to speak, turns the flank of the sceptical doc- 


trine, by insisting that, after all, knowledge can be nothing 
but a mediating process. Mind, X. 110. 


Prof. Jebb has, it is true, not augmented the number of 
previous theories as to the origin of the Iliad by any the- 
ory distinctly original; yet he has opened up a mediating 
view, which is of interest and may commend itself to 
many. Amer. Jour. Philol., VITI. 475. 
8. To intervene for the purpose of reconcilia- 
tion; act asan intermediary for the settlement 
of a disagreement or discord; intercede. 

What man is able to mediate, and stand in the gap, be- 
tween God and man? Donne, Sermons, i. 

Bacon attempted to mediate between his friend and the 
Queen. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
4+. To take an intermediate stand; act moder- 
ately; avoid extremes. 

The law doth sometimes mediate, thinks it good 
Not ever to steep violent sins in blood. 
Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 
5, In spiritualism, specifically, to act as a me- 
dium. = gyn. 1, See interposition. _ : 

II. trans. 1. To effect by intervention, in- 
terposition, or any intermediary action. 

Employed to mediate 
marriage, to be had between 


and the sister of the young French queen. 
‘ Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 


mediation 
8. To harmonize; reconcile: 
pute, by intervention. ? 


Settle, as 
S ad 
No frie i 

Could mediate their diseends s 

Middleton, Spa. 
aey A eel, Spanish e 

4t. To further by interceding or x t Y, ik 
a mediator. [Rare.] go ny acting ` 
Remember me by this; ‘and in your su g 


When your strong heart melts, prayers, 


egat MY Poor 4 ? 
ee ee "letchep Orth | 
5. To divide into two equal or z oN mf 
equal parts. Pproximatg 
They styled a double step, the s : 
of one foot to the same toot set qe from : 
a step of the other foot, a pace, equal to five fe 
mediate (mé‘di-at),a. [< LL. mediaty : 
the verb. Cf. immediate, intermediate PP* 
uated between two extremes; lyin ed lsi 
dle; intermediate; intervening. © ™® the anig 


Evati, i 
Meding, 
et, ahah) 


g 
g. 
Anxious we hover in a mediate 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. State, f 
2 Prior, So) j 
2. Acting as a means or medium 5 n omon, i | 
orimmediate in operation ; not final oy a lire i 
It is certain that the immediate cause of timate 
resolution or extinguishment of the spirits: death isi 
destruction or corruption of the organs is Du end that 4 
cause. Bacon Nit mee 
ation s NOG. Hist, § 
3. Effected by or due to the interventi B 
mean or medium; derived from or de ae ot | 
upon some intervening thing or act: ee 
mary, direct, or independent. 1 TOU pri 
We may, accordingly, doubt the realit To 
mediate knowledge, without denying the reali 7 ae ay 
mediate knowledge on which the mediate knowleg fheia 
Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphiysin ¢ f 
As a lecturer he [Christison] was perfect, ‘ae p 
< y : ae ETERS as... , full ¢ | 
immediate knowledge as distinguished from mediate. * 
Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. si | 
Mediate agglutination. Sce agglutination, — Mediat: | 
auscultation or percussion, in pathol. See auscultatia | 
— Mediate certainty, certainty founded on inferences | 
reasoning : opposed to immediate or intuitive certain | 
—Mediate contraries, Sce contrary.— Mediate oy. 
dence, or mediate testimony, in law, a phrase not hw. 
ing any technical meaning, but used by theoretic write: | 
to indicate (@) evidence or testimony which does not oi 
directly to demonstrate the fact sought to be proved, butti 
establish some intermediate fact from which an inferen 
or further evidence may deduce that sought to be provel: | 
and (b) secondary evidence as distinguished from primar, i 
— Mediate good, something useful or good as aiding ti 
the attainment of an ultimate good.— Mediate imputa: | 
tion. See imputation. Mediate inference, an infer | 
ence from two or more premises.— Mediate knowledge |” 
representative knowledge; the knowledge of somethitz | 
through something else which is immediately perceivel li 
— Mediate mode. Sce immediate mode, under mode. | 
— Mediate object, anything which is an object through 
something else which is the immediate object. 4 


The sensible qualities are the immediate objects of thè 
senses; a substance invested with those qualities thes | 
diate. Burgersdicius, tr. by 2 Gentlems {i 
Remote mediate mark. See marki. i | 

mediately (mé’di-at-li), adv. Ina mediate mat | 
ner; by the intervention of a mean or medium; |) 
indirectly ; by mediation. a | 

She hath a superior above her, by whom sne oner et 
be ruled and ordered; for she is not immedia' oO IA | 

Jod, but mediately. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. ; a l 

If the king granted a manor to A., and he granted er 

tion of the land to B., . . . B. held his Jands Wa Lt 
of A., but mediately of the king. Blackstone, Coms © f 


ii 
mediateness (mé‘di-at-nes), . The state ©} 
being mediate, in any sense 0 
mediation (me-di-a’shon), n. _ 
cion, mediacioun, < OF. mediation, 
= Sp. mediacion = Pg. mediação = z ro 
zione, < ML. *mediatio(n-), < L . media 2 
in the middle, ML. also mediate: see mg inter 
1. The act of mediating; intervention: 
position. a at at 


But by mediacyon of the Jordes it ya ifo ifi M, mt 


ert shulde haue euery yere durynge | 
es Rob. of Brunne, p- D cat? 


A the fi 
It being the undeniable prerogative of TAA 


that whatsoever it does by the mediation ers 
it can do immediately Le 


he 


by itself gie orks I 


: sow tote 
ties with & nevi bee 
some arrange” essi | 


2. Agency between par 
oncile them or to effect anera 
tween them; entreaty for another; m 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, other Dr thet ob 
Between his greatness ey PAIN ir jy. 
Mediation of Cardinals sent by the POP Rng 
Years is concluded between the Bes nie 


f o, ANG 
akable privile throne 


By 
two 
England and France. 


J. H. Newman, a oe 
< ing mediate, © 

e of eae eee adia 

4}, Means; 


enden | 
Ob pr. | 


objecte | 
f theim | 
ge reste | 
ysics ig | 
b full | 
late, | 
«De 

Mediat | 


vultati | 


inference 
e proved: | 
primar | 
aiding t k 
imputa: | 
an infer | 
ywledge, | 
omethin | 
ercelvel | 
r model | 
, throug | 
sts of the 
s them: f 
ntlemas 


te mat- i 
edinm; | 


ought | 
ay ul i 
VL f 
ted ape | 
nediatell |) 
my He 
tate © | 


mediation 


of this litel fretis T purpose to teche the 
#4 i 2 
2! conclusions. 
bre of cone Chaucer, Prol. to Astrolabe. 


yediacto 
n nom 


) rregorian music, that part 
so: (a) In Gregorian , that p 
Go MUTE T lies between the intonation 


a melody W 


of nding — that is, the main part of the 
and the € , various “tones” or melodies properly 
melody. The tion, which usually appears under 
have but one ing to the nature of the text to which 


three oma r oi (b) In an Anglican chant, the 
the me! 3 


ical conclusion of the first half—that 
rhythmice measures after the first reciting- 
js, the Do frequently in a half-close; the first 
noe a syn Jand 2, Interference, Intervention, etc, 
cadence. =Syn. i : 

See i epee (me di-i-tiv), a. [< mediate + -ive.] 
mediatl mediating function; acting as a 
or mediator; mediatorial. 

mhis merce of sincerest virtue needs 

T aiatiee signs of selfishness. 
Nom £ Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 
RER 
; 6’di-a-ti-za’shon), n. [< me- 
R n (mé’di-a-ti-za’shon), n. 

mediatization m The act of. mediatizing, or 
aes of being mediatized. See mediatize. 
har tize (mē’di-ã-tīz), v. t.; pret. and pp. me- 
me aia ppr- mediatizing. [< mediate + -ize.] 

n make mediate; reduce from an immedi- 

a ae ae 

ve or direct to a mediate or indire 
aa the interposition of a s¢ 

aN p or controlling agency. Applied specifically 

poro rocess of converting one of the minor German 

D ne p Fincely families of the old empire from the semi- 
iee rp condition of having a direct share in the im- 
morora, and responsibility to it, to that of sub- 
i n intervening p by being annexed to 
sono a y and governmental 
iis process, nder the W estphalian 
RNE lhe vd the change ading to the dissolution 
athe old empire and the formation of the Confederation 
of the Rhine in 1806, the number of mediatized states and 
princely families became very large. 


The same peace [that of Lunéville] declared that all 
the secular princes who had lost territory by this cession 
were to be indemnified by the Empire. This was done at 
Regensburg in 1803. The indemnify ng material was ob- 
tained by mediatizing all the ir cities but six, and all 
the spiritual estates but two. Le 3ismarck, Int., p. vi. 

«Your Highness,” I said (it i title appertaining to 

im as sprung from a mediatized family). Ere. 

z Eea Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. 866. 
[Rare.] 
A creed of reconciliation which attempts to mediatize 

between two opposite parties. Unitarian Rev., Aug., 1885. 
mediator (mé’di-d-tor), n. [= F. médiateur = 

Pr. mediator = Sp. Pg. mediador = It. mediatore, 

< LL. mediator, < mediare, mediate: see medi- 

ate.] 1, Onewhomediates; one whointerposes 
between parties; especially, one who interposes 
ESPES SID SETE 
for the purpose of electing reconciliation. 
In this Distraction of Christendom, many Princes, the 


Kings of Spain, Denmark, and Hungary, became Media- 
era for a Peace between the two Kings of England and 
rance. 


Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 
as a mediator between his peo- 
y, but as a mediator between in- 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 
2. A go-between; an agent. 

By which mediatours or which messagers. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
t e Christ, given with refer- 
y in reconciling God and men. 


one God, and one mediator between God 
man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


= Intercessor, interceder, propiti 
$ e ty Inverceder, propitiator. 
metistorial (me” di-a-t0‘ri-al), a. [< mediatory 
ae or pertaining to a mediator; having 
ning to the functions of a mediator. 


l character and office was meant to be 
Perpetual character and office. 


Paley, Sermons, xxii. 
0’ri-al-i), adv. In the 
media a ator; as a mediator. 

Orship (më di-a-tor-ship), n. [< media- 
office, position, or function 


mean, 


2. To mediate. 


Charles came back, not 
ple and a victorious enem; 
ternal factions. 


The Mediator, a tit 3 
ence to his st itle of Jesus 


For there is 
and men, the 


His mediators, 
atoria 
Tepresented as a 


ae infini 7 
st, nitely perfect mediatorship and intercession of 


media; CER South, Works, VI. i. 
tring, aye Auta tori), a. [< LL. *media- 
A eate (cf. mediator, mediator), 


ae See mediate.] Pertaining 


K mediator + 
didst ¢ mediatrix. 
As fo hon not, 0 gentle 
nnd ae tie en 

Se ewis, tr. of Statius, vii. 
M6-dj-95’t~: A 
fem. a mediana ks), n. [< EL. media- 

male 


r, a mediator: ia- 
ediator, Seo menig 
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good countess 


The 
3 Spok A 
letters; but Į ah afraid the fs Nor a of your desire of tl 


those persons; but I counsel in the dak be RAL 


; t: Donne, Lettera 
medibasilic (ma ees 


of medical kn 


Medicean 


hich teaches the application of every branch 
owledge to the purposes of the law, 
A. S. Taylor, 


hat science w 


ed. Jurisprudence, p. 1 
"di-ba-sil’ik Xvi Medical man, a medical practitioner physicjan or 
ep. -ba-si pea > E e 

basilic,] Connecting a Js a. [< medi(an) ergeon; sometimes, in England, one who has the medi- 

basilic vein of Tie ane 16 median and the Cal charge of a patient ora family, who may he a licensed 

2 ol e arm: specifically gai _ apothecary, as distinguished from a hysician or doctor. 

median basilic ye Coues g7 Said of the x 

medic1 (med‘ik m, Oues, 1887, a went off for her physician and medical man. 

Sp. médico 2 Pe, a, and n. {= OF. medique = y came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. 


It. medico, $ L, me 
aling, curative Tı 
29 ig to heali ative, medical; ag a 
Th Renee ry m.,a phys can, doctor, surgeon 
Jari V2? a temale physician, midwita> ¢ 
eae i Ysician, midwife: 
T i, heal, = Zend madh, treat S 
ence medical, medicine, remedy.] I. a. Same 
as medical. [Rare.] ea e 
Should untun’d Na 
What health can t 


m 


dent. 


belonging to he dicus, of or 


ture crave the medick a 
t edick art 
hat contentious tribe impart? 


Pomfret, Poems. 


A physician or doctor: a medical stu- 


[Colloq.] 2 

Medic is the legitimat medi i 
monly reen He enyn of medicus, but is com- 
der, Jour, Nervous Diseases (1835), xii. 


Medic? (mé’dik), a KL. Medicus, < Gr. Mydı- 
KÓÇ, pertaining to the Medes, < M7jéot, Medes: 
see Mede?.] Same as Median2, ; 

The 


Medic language is not the same as the Akkadian. 


i Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 31. 
medic?, medick2 (mē’dik), n. [< ME. medike, < 
OF. medique, < L, medica, < Gr. unõiký. se. móa 
‘ Median grass,’ a kind of clover, fem. of Mydcxéc. 
of the Medes or of Media: see Medic2.) Akind 
of clover, Medicago sativa; Burgundy clover: 
ucerne. ‘The black medic, such, is M ina. 
Its pods are black when T This spatial eae ee 
maculata, whose leaflets bear a purple spot. Purple me- 
dic is a name sometimes used for lucerne. 
At Auerel Medike is forto sowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 140. 
medicable (med’i-ka-bl), a. [= OF. medicable, 
medecable = Sp. medicable =It. medicabile, < L. 
medicabilis, that can be healed, < medicari, 


heal, cure: see medicate.] Capable of medica- 
tion; that may be cured or healed. 
Songs of victory and praise, 
For them who bravely stood unhurt, or bled 
With medicable wounds. Wordsworth, Ode, 1815. 


Medicago (med-i-ka’go),n. [NL. (‘Tournefort, 
= > 80); ; 
1700), < L. medica, medic, + term. -ago, as in 
tussilago, ete.] A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Leguminose and the tribe Trifoliee ; 
the clovers. It is characterized by an obtuse keel 
and a scythe-shaped legume which is more or less spi- 
rally curved or twisted. There are about 40 species, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but now naturalized 
in other parts of the world. They are herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with pinnately trifoliate leaves and adnate stip- 
ules, and usually small papilionaceous flowers, which 
are yellow, rarely purple, and grow in axillary racemes 
or heads, or sometimes almost solitary. The common 
name of plants of the genus is medic, sometimes snail-clo- 
ver. M. sativa, with purple flowers, is an important fodder- 
plant, cultivated under the names of alfalfa and lucerne 
(which see). M. lupulina, the black medic or nonesuch, 
closely resembles the hop-cloyers, and also shares their 
name, but is distinguished byits black pods. Itis of some 
agricultural value when growing with other herbage. Jf. 
maculata, the spotted meds Meare has = aoli 
spirally coiled prickly pod. ese species are 2 - 
ized i the United States. M. arborea is a shrubby spe- 
cies (tree-medic, moon-trefoil) of southern Europe, said 
to promote the secretion of milk. M. scutellata of the 
Mediterranean region is also a good forage-plant, resist- 
ing drought well. M. falcata is the yellow or sickle- 
podded medic. eat 
medical (med’i-kal),a.andn. [È F. médical = 
Sp. Pg. medical, CML. medicalis, pertaining to a 
physician or to medicine, < L. medicis of heal- 
ing; asa noun, a physician: see medicl.] I. a. 
1. Pertaining or relating to the profion 
practice of medicine; engaged in or connec m 
with the study or treatment of disease: as, e 
medical profession; a medical man, boo! 2 gn 
college; medical services; medical selene R 
Curative; medicinal; therapeutic : as, ee y y 
cal properties of a plant; the medical effects 
bathing. eae 
Abbreviated med. Ear 
Medical department, geography, ete Sep nee prade 
Medical director, a medical officer of the Hi pe 
in the United States navy, oe the rela i zank edia 
tain.-— Medical fingert. [ agits use that finger was 
nalis.| The third finger: so called becathe tr the heart, 
supposed to have a nerve connecting 


cine. [Colloq.] 


burgh students. 


of the tube, parts it 
the separated ends, shapin: 


medically (med’i- 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv, 


IL. n. 1. A student or a practitioner of medi- 


The London medicala were quite as popniar as the Edin- 


Lanest, No. 3437, p. 96. 


2. A small bottle or vial made from glass tubing. 


mak: 
of a blowpipe 


ial-mak: 


er cuts the tubes into lengths suitable to 
two vials, and each end of the piece, with the aid 

, forms a neck. He then heats the middle 
trally, and closes the openings at 
hem properly for the bottoms, 
al-i), adr. In a medical 
manner; for medical purposes; with reference 
to medicine or medical science. 


medicament (med‘i-ka-ment), n. [= F. mi 


dicament = Sp. Pg. It. medicamen to, < L. medicea- 
mentum, a remedy, medicine, drug, < medicari, 

cal: see medicate.] 1. A healing substance: 
anything used as a curative; a medicine or 
remedy; now, more especially, a healing sub- 
stance applied externally. ; 

Not with any medicament of a contrary temper, as the 
Galenistes vse to cure contraria contrarija. but as the 


Paracelsians, who cure similia similibus, making one do- 
lour to expell another. 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 
I sent more chirurgeons, linen. medicamenta, &c., to the 
severall ports in my district. Evelyn, Diary, June 7, 168. 
The lump of sugar which pothicars put into their whole- 
some but bitter medicaments to please a froward child, 
Scott, Abbot, xxii. 
2. Medicinal effect; curative power; the prop- 
erty of healing or remedying disease or disor- 
der. 
The stricken soldier was gathering strength and vital- 
ity by the unconscious medicament of the soft sunshine 
and halmy breezes, Tourgée, A Fool's Errand, p. 93. 


medicamental (med’i-ka-men’tal), a. [< med- 


icament + -al.| Relating or pertaining to 
medicaments; having the character of a medi- 
cament. 


medicamentally (med‘i-ka-men’tal-i), adr. In 


a medicinal way; as a medicament. 

The fish [codling] is not a gomg cod, . . . being more 
wholesome medicamentally, but not so toothsome. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 210. 

medicamentous (med’i-ka-men’tus), a. [< 

medicament +-ous.] Pertaining to or produced 

by drugs. Med. News, LITI. 414. 

medicaster (med’i-kas-tér),n. [= It. medicas- 

tro, < L. medicus, a physician, + dim. -aster.] A 

pretender to medical knowledge or skill; an 
ignorant doctor. 

Many medicastera, pretenders to physick, buy the degree 

of doctor abroad. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English (1654), p. 107. (Latham.) 
medicate (med‘i-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. medi- 
cated, ppr. medicating. [< L. medicatus, pp. of 
medicart (> It. medicare = Sp. Pg. mediear= OF. 
medier), heal, cure, < medicus, a physician, sur- 
geon: see medicl.] 1. To make medicinal; 
tincture or imbue with a remedial substance 
or principle. 
ibed t eat effects of medicated 
ee may be ascribed the gr a VEET 
2. To treat with medicine; ply with or as if 
with drugs. 
Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to ears alread 
and medicated with spells of Circean effem- 
inacy? De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 
cated ale, bath,etc. See the nouns. 

AEN GA tka’ shon), n. [= F. médica- — 
tion = Pr. medicacio = Pg. medicação = It. me- 
dicazione, < L. as if *medicatio(n-), < medicari, 
heal, cure: see medicate.| 1. The act or 
cess of medicating or imbuing with medicina 
substances; the infusion of medicinal virtues. 
—2. The use or application of medicine; s) 
cifically, the administration of a the 
agent in order to produce some : 
fication in the structure or function o 
ganim, as in producing diuresis, Į 
ete. 

He adviseth to opera the times of n 


a medical officer of the second grade medicative 


3 rank of com- 
Medical iate zar hene T A, 


mander. — Medical jurisprudence, ae 

See forensic. 
Medical juri: 

Forensic, 


ence —or, as it is 


Domain. 


sometimes called, 
ror State Medicine—may be defined to be 
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Nature too unkind, 
That made no medicine for a troubled mind, 

Beau, and Fl., Philaster, iii. 2. 
ng, crime, and all the other 
Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 39. 


Medicean 


seo medic), + -c-an.] Of or pertaining to the 
Medici, an illustrious family of Florence, ap- 
pearing first as merchants of the medieval re- 
public, and at the dawn of the Renaissance, in 
the fifteenth century, raised to supreme power 
paronan their liberality and merit. From this time 
on, for three centuries, amid fortunes of varying brilliancy, 
this family produced popes, sovereigns, and tyrants, and it 
occupies aà large place in the history of Europe. In the fine 
arts and literature the epithet has particular reference to 
Cosimo dei Medici, known as Cosimo the Elder, and to Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent. The former was virtual master of 
the Florentine republic from 1434 to 1464, and was a gen- 
erous patron of the new art and letters founded on antique 
models; the latter was chief of the state in fact, though 
not in name, from 1469 to 1492, a brilliant protector of all 
learning, particularly of that of Greece surviving from the 
wreck of Constantinople, and a powerful benefactor of the 
arts. The Popes Leo X. (Lorenzo's son) and Clement VII. 
(Giulio dei Medici) carried on the traditions of the family 
in the flelds of intellectual cultivation and achievement,— 
Medicean Library. Same as Laurentian Library (which 
see, under Laurentian).— Medicean stars, the name given 
by Galileo to the satellites of Jupiter. 
medicephalic (né’ di-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 
[<medi(an) + cephatic.] Connecting the median 
vein of the arm with the cephalic: specifically 
used of the median cephalic vein. Coues, 1887. 
medicerebellar (mé-di-ser-6-bel’iir), @. [< me- 
di(an) + cerebellar.] Situated in the middle of 
the cerebellum: specifically applied to the an- 
terior cerebellar artery. 
medicerebral (mé-di-ser’6-bral), a. and n. [< 
medi(an) + cerebral.] I, a. Lying about the 
middle of each cerebral hemisphere: specifi- 
cally applied to the middle cerebral artery. 
l. n. The medicerebral artery, a branch of 
the internal carotid. 
medicinable (m6-dis’i-na-bl, formerly med’i- 
sina-bl), a. [< ME. medicinable, < OF. medici- 
} nable, medecinable; as medicine, v. t, + -able.] 
Capable of medicining or curing; medicinal; 
healing; wholesome. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Al maner eggis of foulis that ben holsum and medicy- 
> nable to ete for man kynde. 
l Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 12. 


Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 2. 33. 


No man hath sought to make an imitation by art of nat- 
ural baths and medicinabdle fountains. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 199. 
The physicians make the galls and stones in the heads 
of Carps to be very medicinable. s 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 
Medicinable ring, a ring supposed, as in the middle ages, 
to prevent or remove disease. Compare cramp-ring. 
medicinal (mé-dis‘i-nal, formerly med’i-si-nal), 
a. [« OF. medicinal, medecinal, F. médicinal = 
Pr. medecinal, medicinal = Sp. Pg. medicinal = 
It. medicinale, < L. medicinalis, of or belonging 
to medicine, medical, < medicina, medicine: see the skin of his guardian animal, which protects him in 
medicine.| 1, Having the properties of a medi- _ “ht. E. B. Tylor, Encyc. Brit., XV. 200. 
cine; adapted to medical use or purposes; cu- medicine-chest (med’i-sin-chest), n. A chest 
rative; remedial. for holding medicines, together with such in- 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees struments and appliances as are necessary for 
Their medicinal gum. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 351. the purposes of surgery. 

To the body and mind which have been cramped by medicine-man (med‘i-sin-man), n. Among 
noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and restores American Indians and other savageraces, aman 
their tone. Emerson, Misc., p. 21. supposed to possess mysterious or supernatural 
2+. Pertaining to medicine; medical. powers: a name used in English to translate 

A various native names. Among the Indians medicine- 
earned ho asi ihe ere I. ii, 223, men are persons prepared for their office by a long and 


oe severe course of training, of a kind supposed to endow 
medicinally (m6é-dis’i-nal-i), adv. Inamedici- them with magical powers of cure and prophecy. 
il manner; with the elfect of a medicine i for 


In fact, for a year or two he held the position — doubt- 
cinal purposes: as, some kinds of food act less tohis own amusement — of a medicine man, to whom 
to use a mineral medicinally. 


any mystery was easy. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 186. 
4-sin, more often med’i-sn), n. medicine pannier (med’i-sin-pan’yér), n. In 
e, medycyne, medcin, medcyn, 


The only medicine for sufferi 
woes of mankind is wisdom. 


and obstetrics. 
anatomy and physiology, normal and patholog 
macology, and bacteriology, 
lations almost exclusively with medicine, 
medical sciences and form distinct parts of that art. Ab- 


breviated med. 
Ne hide it nought, for if thou feignest, 
T can do no medicine. Gower, Conf. Amant,, i. 
3. Something which is supposed to possess 
curative, supernatural, or mysterious power ; 
any object used or any ceremony performed 
as a charm: an English equivalent for terms 
used among American Indians and other savage 
tribes. 
And as an angler med’cine [i. c. bait], for surprize 
Of little fish, sits pouring from the rocks 


From out the crooked horn of a fold-bred ox. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xii. (Nares.) 


Among the North American Indians, the fetish-theory 
seems involved in that remarkable and general proceed- 
ing known as getting medicine. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, IT. 141. 


The medicine used as bait, sometimes denominated 
barkstone, is the product of a gland of the beaver. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 20. 
4+. A physician. [A Gallicism.] 


Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal; 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 27. 


Cephalic medicines, See cephalic.— Clinical medi- 
cine, See clinical. Domestic, eclectic, forensic, 
Hermetic medicine. See the adjectives.— Institutes 
os monan See institute.— Logical medicine. See 
Oogeat. 3 
medicine (med’i-sin), v. t.; pret. and pp. medi- 
cined, ppr. medicining. [< medicine, n.] To treat 
or affect medicinally; work upon or cure by or 
as if by medicine. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 
But, being hurt, seeke to be medicynd. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 877. 
Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 243. 
medicine-bag (med’i-sin-bag), n. A bag or 
pouch containing some article or articles sup- 
posed to possess curative or magical powers 
for the remedy or prevention of disease or mis- 
fortune, worn on the person by American In- 
dians and other uncivilized peoples; a portable 
receptacle for remedies or magic charms. 
The American sorcerer carries a medicine-bag made with 


(l , 

the United States army, a pannier for the trans- 

also mecine, F. médecine portation of medicines either in wagons or on 
metzina — Sp. Pg. It. pack-animals. —— Bee 

fa Dan. ae eliotn mediciner (med’i-si-nér), n. . [£ medicine + 

asart. medicine €75] A medical man; a physician. 

We } Better fashioned mediciners have brought fewer patients 


N through. Scott, Abbot. 
physician medicinerea (mē”di-si-nē’rē-ä), n. _ [NL., < L. 


+ NL. cinered, q.v.] The cine- 
ter of the lenticula and of the 
brain, which occupies a posi- 
the ectocinerea and 


medius, median, 
rea or gray mat 
claustrum of the 
tion intermediate between 
he entocinerea. ‘ 
at may, for the sake of a general term, be called me- 

p Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 136. 

al (med’i-sin-sél), n. One of cer- 

square stones found near 
d stations throughout Eu- 


bs. 


medieval 


medicine-stone (med ‘i-sin-stén) 
stone found among American t 


3 Senor 
eighteenth. bl 


0 
t centon 
< Sp. médi 
medico, a physician: us Sp. médico = Pg, It 
(Cant. ] oa AE 
medicochirurgical (med”i-kõ-ki-rèri; 
[< L. medicus, medical, + chirurgie kal) y 
gical: see chirurgie, chirurgical.] Poteet : 
relating to medicine and surgery: Hi 
of both physicians and surgeons: a 
eae journal; the Medicochiy, 
ciety. 
medicolegal (med’i-k6-lé’gal), a. [< i 
cus, medical, + legalis, legal: see lega ae al 
taining to medical jurisprudence pee! or 
affected by medical facts. > OT totau 
medicst (med‘iks), n. [P1. of međicl: 
The science of medicine. i 
In medicks, we have s 2 e k, 
cue the science from di its petted tore. pi 
[and] to cure all diseases. Aishonowy, | 
J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 402, (Lathay 
. . a a ia.) f 
medietas linguæ (mé6-di’e-tas ling’ swe) 
medietas, middle, middle course, half (see 1 | 
ety); linguæ, gen. of lingua, tongue spect 
A jury composed half of natives and half of | 
foreigners (hence said to be de medietate Ting i 
of half-tongue), formerly allowed under the | 
English common law for the trial of an alien, | 
In the United States the practice is still per: 
mitted by the laws of Kentucky. f 
mediety (mé-di’c-ti), n.; pl. medieties (tiz) 
[= F. médiété (vernacularly moitié, > E. moiety), 
<L. medieta(t-)s, the middle, middle course, the | 
half, moiety, < medius, middle: see medium] | 
The middle state or part; half; moiety, l 
Which [sirens] notwithstanding were of another descrip 
tion, containing no fishy composure, but made up of mu | 


and bird; the human medicty variously placed not ony | 
above but below. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v.12 | 


The archdeacon of Richmond fin 1246] granted the me | 
diety of Poulton and Biscopham to the priory of St. Man, | 
Lancaster. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, I. é. | 

a 


There were two rectors, the living being held in me 
i Encye. Brit., XIV.i 


See ies] 


w 


ws. 

medieval, mediæyal (mé-di-é’val), a, andi | 
[< L. medius, middle, + evum, age, period: set | 
medium and age.) I, a. Pertaining to or chat | 
acteristic of the middle ages: as, medieval atl i 
or architecture; the medieval spirit; a medier 
habit of thought. See middle ages, under or 

The darkest portion of the medieval period was difteri 

in different countries. . . . Ina general way, however! | 


a assi t entury. f 
may be assigned to the tenth cen Y am, Middle Agë 


Medieval architecture, the most 
medieval art, including a great num 
This architecture embodies a union 


eriod.— 


Medieval Architecture of the best p! sath century: 


Cathedral, France; 

with the Ei 
es flowin 

be considered 


nar construction 
th the consequen 
mbination, It may 


medieval 


nee. 


a 
„ it was poor u 
dels, it WAR in its builders. 


about 12 


nomy and < 


At its origin, copying Ro- 
and rude, owing to the lack of 
Every succeeding 
1 arfect the system of vaulted ceil- 
ion sought te macteristic forms of this architecture 
hich the cat 


it into new combinations; the point- 
evolved, as possessing more sta- 


of ribs to strengthen and support the vault 
e : 39295 


5 medieval architecture 
tistic excel- 


ry elaboration of 
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ages: often with the 
uated or behind the fimese OMe 
in the middle ages, “eae 


the middle 
who is anti 
who lived 


medievalize, Medizvalize (mé-di-¢ 
“3 pret. and PP. medievalizer 
Ppr. medievalizing, medicevalizin 
+ -ize.) To render medieval, 
Mr. Fellows, the painter, had helped wi 
supplying some from his Own artiste re and 
evalizing others, Howells, Annie Kilburn, aE 
medievally, medizvally (më 
, a medieval manner; in accord wi 
Spirit or method of the middle aei TEA 
Mae eee ine di-fket), 2 1 S L. medius, mid- 
; LUS, 7 © cae] In bot, attached 
by the middle, as an a its filament 
by as an anther u | 
Cuma pon its filament, 


medifurca (me-di-fér’ ki), n. 


1 mediavalized, 
g. ( medieval 


ith the costumes, 


-di-6’ val-i), ady. 


s } exe mons L ; pl. medifurce(-së 
ple beauty in complicated window-traceries and in dis- [NL., < L. medius, middle us Wires 2 
details, 28 files of moldings; and architecture progres- entom., the middle fo Ji 3 eee , fork.) In 
torted pro sd, so that the simplification of external forms EER ER rked or double apodema 
sively declino T enaissance was a gain. But the sound 162 projects from the sternal wall into the 
effected Rae medieval methods of construction remained Cavity of a thoracic somite o i 

and scle 


in great part beneath the Renaissance exterior, and in- 


y abe >d, especially in France 
t yet wholly abandoned, especia ance. 
dent aro neva theories have been formed as to the origin 
Many fa 0 
of a Iting from an imitation of the lines of inter- 
Bree branches in an avenue of trees. It y however, 
de rat a thoroughly logical growth from classical models, 
He athe result of consistent clforts to adapt means to the 
ha ought. ‘Thus, the problem in a great church or hall 
Sige to cover in securely a large space reat es few in- 
Ne i i ossible t ig i sound ; an 
terruptions as possible to sight and sound; hence the 


tendency to widen the arches and to reduce the thickness roove i © 


illars. The great height of such buildings was 
Co abcd by a desire to “soar heayenward,” but by the 
cessity to secure light for the nave by windows pierced 
Mpove the roofs of the aisles. The typical decoration of 
this architecture is of the highest beauty and fitness, or- 
namenting but not masking the construction; and, while 
based chiefly on natural forms, it always, until the decline 
of the style, conventionalized the appropriately to their 
architectural function. This ar chitecture attained its 
best developmentin France. See Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Pointed, ctc.—Medieval art, the art of the entire mic dle 
ages in Europe, begiuning in the gradual transformation 
of classical forms and ideals, and extending to the Re- 
naissance, or, roughly, to the year 1500, though in Italy 
it actually became merged earlier in the new current of 
modern art, and in the north, as in England and Germany, 
it continued later. It embraces a countless number of re- 
gional and local styles and schools, yet all animated bya 
kindred spirit. It is second in importance in art-history 
only to the art of Greece; and, while in many ways it fell 
far short of Greek art, the course of its development from 
tude beginnings was very similar, and, like the Greek, 
presents a consecutive and sincere effort on the part of 
succeeding craftsmen and artists constantly to do better. 
Its ideal of beauty was less high than that of the Greeks; 
it was more of a didactic art, seeking, in its illuminations 
and painting and sculpture, to illustrate and enforce the 
teachings of the Bible and the in 


man. Yet the general similarity of methods of observa- 
tion and work ws 


en, which is in s 
but the best G 
l art was preéminent. 


nd appreciated not by a iva 
class, but by the whole peopl x ed not by a small cultivated 


monest tools and 


of execution, 


in. To ther Sn sought to at- 
he general art ti igi r 
and emulative spirit so istic sentiment, religious fery or, 


the period t ere: 3 
5, k period most of the great cathe 
ture Ana od y ing, like a Greek temple, the best architec- 

-pture and the best decoration of the day, 


history, Latin, etc. See 


alan : F Ruskin. 
Koa »Medizvalism (mé-di-6’val-izm), 
ristic of 4 oa 1. That which is char- 
irit : © ages; the medieval 
thin , pea. or methods in regard to any- 
= lo apes. arity or characteristic of the 
Bain, I ai 
with oX say, it A 

h Orientalisms and Meds ere our language interlarded 
Nineteenth Century, XIX. 665. 


the m; 0Ption of the spirit or 
sey in thouphp Ae ages; medieval ten- 
cr action, as with respect to 
5. 
rd, © 3 
Wasalt POR me n Tite pite its cher 


is iati i 
©, because ke hed associations, 


ew its medievalism 


so . ges to Fortune, p. 12. 
Medizvalist (m6 - di-@’val -ist) 
me who is versed 

-a ages.— 2. One who 


irit and principles of 


l architecture, especially that deriving its 


mediocrist (mé’di-0-kzist), ”. ik 


1 rac f an insect, 

medifurcal (mé-di-fér’kal), a. [< medifurca + 
-al.] Pertaining to the medifurca, or having 
its character: as, a medifurcal process. È 

medillt, «a. and n. A Middle English form of 
middle. 

Medinæ (mé-di'né 
subfamily of Cyprinide, 
Meda. 


Few species 


are known, all con southwestern 


part of the United 


[Also medino; < F. medin 
r. of Ar. origin.] A small 
of account in Egypt, the for- 

. 47 medines passe in yalue as the duckat of gold of Ven- 

ice. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 271. 
Medinilla (med-i-nil’i),n. [NL. (Gaudichaud, 

1826), named after D. J. de Medinilla y Pineda, 

governor of the Marianne Islands.] A genus 

of plants of the natural order Melastomacee, 
type of the tribe Medinillew. It is characterized by 
eight, ten, or twelve nearly equal stamens, the connective 
of the anthers two-lobed or spurred in front and with two 
lobes or one spur at the back, and a calyx-tube scarcely 
longer than the ovary. About 75 species are known, na- 
tives of the East Indies, the Malay archipelago, Madagas- 
car, and the islands off the west coast of Africa. Theyare 
erect or climbing shrubs, generally quite smooth, with 
opposite or whorled entire fleshy leaves, and clusters of 
white or rose-colored flowers. Several of the species are 
very ornamental. The most common greenhouse spe- 


cies is perhaps M. magnifica, a beautiful plant with pink 
flowers. 


Medinillez (med-i-nil’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1867), < Medinilla + -ew.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melasto- 
macee, typified by the genus Medinilla. It is 
distinguished by a berry-like or coriaceous fruit, which 
breaks open irregularly; by having the stamens usually 
equal and recurved, with a connective lobed or spurred 
both at the back and in front, or only posteriorly ; and by 
leaves which are not striolate between the primary nerves. 
The tribe includes 12 genera and about 145 species, all 
natives of the Old World. 


medino}, x. Same as medine. s 

medo] (mé/di-6-kral), a. [< mediocre + 
-al.] 1}. Being of a middle quality; mediocre: 
as, mediocral intellect. Addison.—2. In en- 


tom., being of middle length.—Mediocral anten- 
næ, in entom., those antennæ which have the same length 
as the insect’s body, or which, being turned backward on 
the body, attain the posterior extremity. Kirby. 


i mé’di-0-kér), a. and n. [= F. médi- 
mea ore Pg. It. mediocre, < L. mediocris, m 
a middle state, of middle size, middling, mod- 
erate, ordinary, < medius, middle: see medium} 
I. a. Of moderate degree or quality; middling; 
indifferent; ordinary. aan ees 

X , is yet taken som 

ache, Fa SOS Mtn, Son Be 

II. n. 1. One of middling quality, talents, or 
merit. Southey. [Rare.]—2. Amo 
twenty-four and forty years of age wi 
cused from the office of the chants 3 
reading the epistle and gospel M spe 
his duty in choir, cloister, and refecto 
ley. 
-ist.] A person of middling ab 
diocre person. [Rare.] 

He [John Hughes] i 
think, among th mens 


tween 


mediscalenus 
mediocrity (mé-di-ok’ri-ti), n.3 pl. medigeri- 
ties (-tiz). [= F. médiocrité = Pr mediocritat = 
Sp. mediocridad = Pg. mediocridade = It. me 
diocrità, < L. mediocrita(t-)s, a middle state, < 
mediocris, in a middle state: see medioere.| 1, 
he character or state of being mediocre; a 
middle state or degree; a moderate degree or 
Tate; specifically, a moderate degree of mental 
ability. ; 
Albeit all boun i 
felicitye dwelleth in supremae ee 


Spenser, Shep. Cal., J uly, Embleme, 


For modern Histories . . . there are some few very 
worthy, but the greater part beneath mediocrity, 


Bacon, Advancement of Learn ng, ii. 190, 

His humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the medi- 
ocrity of his abilities, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 
2t. Moderation; temperance, 
„Mediocrity, or the holding of a middle course, has been 
highly extolled in morality. Bacon, Physical Fables, vi, 
Body and mind must be exercised, not one, but both, 
and that in a mediocrity. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 324, 
3. A mediocre person; one of moderate capa- 
city or ability; hence, a person of little note 
g repute; one who is little more than a no- 
ody. 


They proclaim, with a striking unanimity of bitterness, 
that their managers are nearly all mediocritiez, with no 
training for the duties they venture to assume, without 
influence on the destinies of the country they pretend to 
govern. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 475. 
=Syn. 1, Medium, Average, ete. See means, Nee 

mediodorsal (mé*di-6-dér’: al), a. [< L. medi- 
us, middle, + dorsum, back: see dorsal.) Me- 
dian and dorsal; situated in the middle line of 
the back; dorsimesal. Huxley and Martin. 
mediopalatine (mē’di õ-pal'a-tin), a. and n. 
u. medius, middle, + palatum, palate: see 
palate.) I. a. Situated in the median line of 
the palate, as a suture; uniting the right and 
left palate bones. 
. n. A mediopalatine bone. 

Other formations which, like the mediopalatine, serve to 

bind the palate halves together, 
Couea, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 173. 

mediopectus (mé“di-d-pek’tus), n. ; pl. medio- 
pectora (-to-ri). [NL.] Same as medipectus. 

mediosubmedian (mé‘di-6-sub-mé’di-an), a. [< 
medi(an) + submedian.| Yn entom., common to 
or intervening between the median and subme- 
dian nervures of an insect’s wing: as, the me- 
diosubmedian interspace. 

mediotarsal (mé"di-6-tir’sal), a. [< L. medius, 
middle, + NL. tarsus, tarsus: see tarsal.) Situ- 
ated in the middle of the tarsus: especially, 
formed between the proximal and distal rows of 
tarsal bones: as, a mediotarsalankle-joint. See 
tibiotarsal.—Mediotarsal articulation, the kind of 
ankle-joint which is characteristic of all those yertebrates 
below mammals which have a tarsus, the joint being formed 
between the rows, proximal and distal, of tarsal bones, not 
between the proximal row and the leg, asin mammals. It 
occurs in all birds, and in those reptiles which have tarsi. 

mediotransverse (mé‘di-d-trans-vérs’), a. [< 
medi(an) + transverse.) Same as transmedian. 

medioventral(mé’di-o-ven’tral), a. [<medi(an) 
+ ventral.) In anat. and zodl., median and 
ventral; situated in the middle line of the ven- 
tral or under side of an animal; ventrimesal. 
Also median-ventral. 

medioxumoust (mé-di-ok’si-mus),a. [< L. me- 
dioximus, međdiosumus, that is in the middle, 
superl., < *medioc, in mediocrio, in a middle 
state, < medius, middle: see mediocre and me- 
dium.] Middlemost; intermediary. a 

The whole order of the mediorumous or internuncial 

deities. Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. xii. § 6. 
medipectoral (mé-di-pek’td-ral), a. [< medi- 
pectus LORE) + -al.] or pertaining 
the medipectus.— Medi; ral legs, in entom.. 
iy Lara a 


intermediate or second pair of legs of a 
medipectus (mé-di-pek’tus), 


(-t6-rii). - < L. medius, e, 
breast.] In entom., the middle breast; 


der side of the mesothorax; the centr 
of the sternum of an insect: more frequ 
called mesosternum. Also mediopectus. 
medipeduncle (mé’di- edie), ; 
dunculus, 
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mediscalenus 3686 medium 
Tents, q. V. ho middle scalene muscle of And the imperial votaress passed on countries or races.— Med 
ihe neck a a Adine Oou In maiden meditation, faney-free. ver, etc. See the nouns, —-Mesyeanean f 
0 j . S. Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 164. in zodgeog., the second of four subren ine 
A glong j 


medisect (më-di-sekt’), v. t. [< L. medius, mid- Jt should be no interruption to your pleasures to hear me Palearctic region is divided. As boundey no 
ed by 


dle, + secare, pp. sectus, cut.] To cut through often say that I love you, and that you are as much my includes all the countries south of t] 
Donne, Letters, iv. Balkans, and Caucasus mountains all the Pyren, 
s, all the 


the middle; sever into equal right and left meditations as myself. the Mediterrs 
parts. B. G. Wilder. He, then, that neglects to actuate such discourses loses a etiettonienl pitt 2 HG Atlas range po 
5 =J ih is meditati xtra al part 1e Sahar: a 
medisection (mé-di-sek’shon),. [<medisect + tho benefit of his aana Works (ed. 1835), I. co, $O the second cataract; ve a and Me Y 
~ion, after section.] Homisection: dissection at ba - 1835), I. 6%. northern half of Arabia, all Persia wot it ir 
the meson or median lon ritudinal line of the Deep and slow, exhausting thought . . . perhaps Afghanistan to the Indus, and Baluchi 
5 ` 8 In meditation dwelt with learning wrought. mediterraneoust (med 15, nis 
body. B. G. Wilder. : moni Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 107." editerraneus, mi and) et B8-us a 
i-ta- dli- TA x us, midland: mo 3 
meditabundt (med“i-ta bund’), a. [ medi- o Religious contemplation. E Aand: see mediterra, KI 
tabundus, < L. meditari, meditate: seo meditate. ] re dhe EN and; remote from the ocean or ane.) 
P Chet I rhtful A iley, 1731 He is within, with two right reverend fathers, Tt is found in mountai T Sea, h 
ensive; thoug BHO GY ue + Divinely bent to meditation. ntaing and mediterraneo 
meditancet (med‘i-tans), n. [< medit(ate) Shak., Rich. IIL, iii. 7. 62. ee _ „, SÈ T. Browne, vug Wa | 
-ance.] Meditation. Meditations in order to a good life, let them be as exalted meditulliumt (mé-di-tul’i-am), ; > Err, j 
i FTE ) n li 
Your first thought is more as the capacity of the person and subject will endure up to meditullium, meditolium, ete ai z INL., 4) i 
Than others’s labour'd meditance; your premeditating the height of contemplation ; but if contemplation comes thing, a yolk, hub, ete % I 2) ine mid l 
More than their actions. to be a distinct thing, and something besides or beyond iain aii A t TN a medius, y dd of | 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. a distinct degree of virtuous meditation, it is lost to all eE el (MM, OLG., apparently a le f 
y i ~. sense, and religion, and prudence. mination. ] In bot., same as diploé, 9 TO te | 
meditant (med’i-tant), a. and n. [< L. medi- Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 73. under diploë. 2 Bengy | 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of meditari, meditate: see medi- 3. In theol.: (a) A private devotional act, con- medium (mée“di-um), n. and a. [= F | 
tate.] It a. Meditating. sisting in deliberate reflection upon some = Sp. medio = Pg. meio = It. medio. „C tul 
A wise justice of peace meditant. y spiritual truth or mystery, accompanied by dium, middle course, < L. medium neat a te. | 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. mental prayer and by acts of the affections dius, middle, = Gr. pé00c, middle: see otmi 
II. n. One who meditates; one who gives and of the will, especially formation of reso- I. n.; pl. media or mediums (-i, - midak) 
a x 5 2 = 3 eek J “ht E * a, -umz),. T | 
himself up to meditation. [Rare.] lutions as to future conduct. Meditation differs ana holds a middle place or position. > 
; P z from study in that its principal object is not to acquire which comes or stands betw J > thy 
Celestial Meditant ! whose Ardours rise ‘ 7 . k A ; $ $ nas between the 
Deep from the Tombs, and kindle to the Skies. knowledge, but to adv ance in love of God and holiness of ina series, as of things, principles ‘don 
life. (b) A public act of devotion, in which a cumstances, etc.; a mean s ideas, ei, 
s > ve an. | 


A Physician, To James Hervey, on his Meditations among x j ; Teas 
[the Tombs (1748). director leads a congregation in meditating They love or hate, no medium amongst th 
S Sb them, 


meditate (med ‘i-tat), v.; pret. and pp. medi- upon some spiritual subject.— 4. A short lit- i à Burton, Anat. of Mel 
tated, ppr. meditating. [< L. meditatus, pp. of erary composition in which the subject (usually For there is no medium between living in sin a 
religious) is treated in a meditative manner: saking of it; and nothing deserves the name ot Ret 
n 


meditari (> It. meditare = Sp. Pg. meditar = F. tance that is shore of : 
A ‘ . 5 7 E tati va í of that. i i 
méditer), think or reflect upon, consider, design, 2S & Y olume of hymns and meditations. aso Stillingfleet, Sermons | 
urpose, intend; in form as if fr f mederi But natheles this meditacioun A gen'rous friendship no cold medium knows, | 
f pose, intend; im torm < lds OE teller I putte it ay under correccioun Burns with one love, with one resentment glows | 
eal, cure; in sense (and in form, allowing for Of clerkes; for I am not textuel. s Pope, Iliad, ix 7s i 
the possible interchange of d and 1) near to Gr. Chaucer, Prol. to Parson’s Tale, 1. 55. Oe: ney fen, has no medium; all that is note 
eAeTay, care for, attend to, study, practise, ete. a Gait 0 irs eat . cellent is intolerably bad. 
1 p y, prí ,ete.] meditationist (med-i-ta’shon-ist), n. [< medi- Gifford, Int. to Ford's Plys pi 


intrans. 1. To think abstractedly; engage tati a à : a 
mI OA eee ation + -ist.] A writer or composer of medita- Technically — (a) In » 

a RNa 3 5 s a = rath., a mean, s r, 
in mental contemplation; revolve a subject in tions. Southey, The Doctor, interchapter xxii. logic, the ae or middle teri "of eS Oh 


the mind; cogitate; ruminate. - meditatist (med’i-ta-tist), n. [< meditate + size of paper between demy and royal, American pri | 

Isaac went out to meditate in the field at eventide. -ist.] One given to meditation or thoughtful- ing-medium is 19 x 24inches; American writing-medit 

Gen. xxiv. 63. ness [Rare J] Imp Dict =) 1 Ba lene eat printing medium, 18 x 28 incks:| 

2 N x Sep ual es UGS SEMA BN English writing-medium, 174 x 22 inches; American ds. 

While I roved about the forest, long ana bitterly medi- meditative (med’i-tā-tiv), a. [= F. méditatif ble medium, 24 x 38 inches; and American medina 
Kau: ennyson, Boidicea. "L Pr, meditatiu = Sp. Pg. It. meditativo, < LL. a half, 24 x 30 inches, 


2, Anything which serves or acts intermediate | 


2. To think out a plan or method; engage in meditativus, < L. meditari, meditate: see medli- f i diate | 
ly; something by means of which an actions) 


planning or contriving; fix one’s thoughts with ztate.] 1. Addicted to meditation. 


Se reference to a result or conclusion: followed Abeillard was pious, reserved, and meditative. performed or an effect produced; an interv 
i by on or upon. : Berington, Hist. Abeillard. Ing agency or instrumentality: as, the atm), 
T will meditate the while upon some horrid message for 2, Pertaining or inclining to or expressing sphere is a medium of sound. i 
a challenge. Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 219. meditation: as, a meditative mood. 2 Nothing comes to him not spoiled by the so histictt 
_ =S§yn. To consider, reflect. See list under contemplate, Inw. ae Aer lpdicoamarenentatiords medium of moral uses. Lamb, Old and New Se! ca 4 
v t x = To meditative spleen at grateful toast A negotiation was opened through the medium of Hi 
II. rans. 1. To plan; design; intend. z Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. #mbassador. Charlotte Bronté, Jane a wil 
p n A q Be y G i i i a r r by hums 
Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did edasta tiv- i ae The social medium has been created for man b re 
estan er eae cer ene ws iy ee 
y i ji s = 7 n rove Specifically —(a) In painting, any liquid vehicle, 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way meditativeness (med ’i-ta-tiv-nes), n. The o NT E or water, with which dry pigment 


By force to ravish, or by fraud betray. ts are mixed by the pia 
g'i 


Pope, R. of the L, i. 31, State or characterof beingmeditative; thought- ground, or with which pigmen 


while at work, in order to give them greater fluidity. 


Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath. fulness, + 5 S acoustics, a pondcrable elastic substance, as air on) 
Thomson, Winter, 1. 898. meditet (med‘it), v.t. [COF. mediter, < L. me- ae water hee which transmits the energy of the Te 
2. To think on; revolve in the mind; consider. ditari, meditate: see meditate.) To meditate ing body in waves of condensation and ra eino fasene i 
A } 3 AAE * upon; consider or study thoughtfully. ear. (c) In heat and light, that which transmis undi | 

Blessed is the man that doth meditate good things. oyu A J of the heated or luminous body to a distance 1 nitriti 
Mediting the sacred Temple's plot. tory waves; the ether. (d) In bacteriology Thy ponti 1 

awhi ff 


Ecclus. xiv. 20. 7 a A 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. substance, either aliquid ora solid, it 


Alas! what boots it with incessant care a 7 rs z i! 3 i re grown {or 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade, mediterranet (med/i-te-ran’), a. [= F. médi- the various forms of microscopic “fe aon ont hay ein, 


And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? terrané — Pr. mediterrane = Sp. Pg. It. medi- The liquid media employee Sous kinds of me 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 66. terraneo, < L, mediterraneus, ana inland, of beer-yeasts and Brot O E ee 


7 ` 5 solid media most used are eggs 
3. To observe thoughtfully or intently; con- remote from the sea (LL. Mediterranewn mare, ally’ 


carrots, agar-agar, and especially 


r late vigilantly; watch. [Rare.] the Mediterranean Sea, previously called Mare es Euan ore A oh an aliy placed 
rouch’d close he [a spaniel] lies, and meditates the prey. Magnum nostrum, internum); as anoun, thein- 274 inoculated with the form that it is Ci 
eee Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 102. terior; medius,middle, + terra, land. Cf.med- the cultures may then be observed trao ts 
AB or 


coct,—2, To contemplate, rumi- iterranean.] Same as mediterranean. 3. A person through whom, oN 
s oe They that haue seene the mediterran or inner parts of agency, another acts ; specifically, a 
‘shi-0 fa’je). [L.,con- the kingdome of China, do report it to be a most amiable trolled in speech # 
) J JE T ; ; supposed to be contro 
ditation an fugue.) countrey. akluyt's Voyages, II. ii. 91. by the will of an other person or a a 
o position of a And for our own ships, they went sundry voyages, as bo abut tye in animal magnetis 
to avoid the well to your streights, which you call the Pillars of Her- 9O! ied being, as 1m + for the ™ 
; i cules, as to other parts in the Atlantique and Mediterrane spiritualism; an instrumen 
Seas. Bacon, New Atlantis. tation of another personality. 
diterranean (međd’i-te-rā'nē-an), a. [< medi- die 
terrane + -an.| 1+. In the midst of an expanse ary 
land; away from the sea; inland. 


| Their buildings are for the most part of tymber, for the is preferred. the prof 
"mediterranean countreys have almost no stone. : Although particular persons adopted ras 20 i 


media between men and Elohim, 
of the power, in the view of ancient Israeh 


class of the population. | n Cen 
Huxley, in Nineteenth sa 


4, Something of mean or medi 
ete. [Colloq.] 2 


‘The present classification of the cay 
follows: thirteen regiments of Mediu, 
seven regiments of Dragoon Gu a0. 7th 


eo hie eae The Kyngdome of Japonia. 


ulea 
sores 
r Patt 


medium 


vation. 
observa! T 
doTi othe oe fo 
thing which bat : 
tremes 7 fiddle; middling; mean: as, a se 

Tl. 4- ize. = Syn. See mean’, a 

ot ent Sia rai-um-is’ tik), a. Of or per- 
ediumistio -itualistic mediums: as, medium- 
taining to £ 


7 ena. X ” ; 
istie phong eoa “mediums,” or other persons in 

private and "mediumistic phenomena occur. SN 
whose presence Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 266. 
hi (mé’di-um-ship),. [< medium ate 
mediums state or condition of being a spir- 


itual tie medium; the vocation or function of 
jtualis ( 
ck a medium. 


acnetism, clairvoyance, mediumship, or mes- 
Anima’ antagonistic to this science. 
merisn 


Quoted in Contemporary Rev., a 803. 
E 6’di-um-sizd), a. Of medium 
medium-sized Cor an intermediate or of an ay- 
(Op Cee 
erage Beare) n. [ML. and NL. use of L. 
medius Cee ale: gee medium.| In music: (a) 
miar tS Kan music, an inflection, modulation, 
In Gregorii 1 from monotone, used to mark a 
or HO eee in the text, as at the end of a 
para Tt consists of a downward step of a 
Ce eed See accent,8. (b+) A tenor or alto 
DOTS voice-part; a mean. 
VOLES ius, medius, tenor, and bassus parts of... 
The Lain 4 5 Atheneum, No. 3190, p. 821. 
Byrd E (me-jid’i-e), n. [Turk. mejidi, < mejid, 
Menig (see def.), lit. glorious CAbd-ul-mejid, 
Hh nons servant of God), < AT. meji, glori- 
ous, < mejd, glory.] 1. A Turkish ondar oL 
knighthood, instituted in 1852 by the su tan 
Abdul-Medjid, and conferred on many for eign 
officers who took part with Turkey in the Cri- 
mean war.—2. A modern silver coin of Tur- 
key, named from the sultan Abdul-Medjid, who 
coined it in 1844. It is equivalent to 20 pias- 
ters, and worth, approximately, 85 cents. 
medjidite (me-jid’it), n. [< Medjid (see def.) 
+ -ite?.] In mineral. (named after the sultan 
Abdul-Medjid), a hydrous sulphate of uranium 
and calcium, occurring with uraninite. 
medlar (med‘lir), n. [Formerly also medler; < 
ME. medler, meddeler, < OF. medier, mesler, mes- 
lier (F. néflier), a medlar-tree, < mesle, mesple, 
F. dial. méle, also (with change of orig. m to n, 
asin map, nape?, napkin, ete.) OF. #nesple, neple, 
F. nèfle = Sp. néspera = Pg. nespera = It. nes- 
pola, f., the medlar (fruit); cf. Sp. nispero = It. 
nespolo, medlar-tree; = D. MLG. mispel=OHG. 
mespila, nespela, MHG. mespel,nespil, Q. m ispel= 
w. Dan. mispel = Bohem. mishpule, nyshpule 
= or nepil, mes- 
Pul, nieszpul = Hune. 
peielya, naspolya = 
wk. mushmula O 
Serv. mushmula), < L. 
mespilus, f., a medlar, 
medlar-tree, < Gr. més- 
Tilov, neut., a medlar, 
Medlar-tree, Heori2n, 
the medlar-tree.] 1. 
small, generally 
WY tree, Mespilus 
eee ceed to 
vated a) apple, culti- 
Yated in gardens for 


Lite Ty ay ae : : 
gure, but was intr a A mst 


ie oduced from western Asia. 
e8 Mespilus. 


Meddellers in h 
Soit be moist: th. 
Palladius, 


Leaves and Fruit of Medlar-tree 
(Mespilus Germanica). 


ote lande gladdest be, 

Mai come also in cold. ) 

Witw usbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 121. 
A Crap," STOWE by the Knight, like a Medlar matted on 
2. The aan: Congreve, Way of the World, i. 5. 
small brows Of the above tree, resembling a 


diska med apple, but with a broad 
of the wn Warounded by the remains 
neatable Buti, > When first gathered, it is harsh and 
flavor uch relis Ta Stages of decay it mcauires an acid 
som tee by some. There are several varieties. 
me Of the medion © YOU be half ripe, and that’s the right 
ae He Stalk [of then k., As you Like it, iii. 2. 193. 
ai peat but rough s tton-wool plant], no bigger than that 
size and shape ce Beans: thehead round and beard- 
Ag De of a medlar, Sandys, Travailes, p. 12. 

ar. Sa 


Some hard- 
in Mauritius 


S, growin 
+ Mespiloides. 


‘ands, as M. 
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medle!}, v, An obs Medusa 
PACA solete form of 
medle2} n. à of meddle, (a) In ex th parenchymatous tie- 
rae Whe fours s he ae mesple, medlar: A ahont which the wora Boma OG ie pt aae 
“J e + perhaps i the the innermost stratum of colorless tissue compos: $ 
compound medle-tree, ps only in the ing the thallus. It exhibita three well acbed E ) a 
medleet,n. anda. An obsolete f mente, fa composed of simple or branched entangled fla, 
medle-tree+. n [ME] Sam. Orm of medley. ments; (2) the erusa which is tartareous in appear- 
1% (MEL) Same ag medlar-tree, ance; (3) the cellulose, which consists of angular, round- 
A sat and dinede in a wede cd, or oblong cellules.— Columns of the n 
Under a faire medle-tre, ° 


Beres of Hamtoun, p. 52, 

medley (med’li), n. and a. [Formerly al 
medly, medlie; < ME. medlee medle % OF. 
medlee, meslee, meilee, mellee, F. mé fe ( >E flé 
and melley) = Sp. mezcla — Pg. mescla z ae 
Ing, orig. fem. of med £8 e, ete., pp. of hee 
ler, mesler, mix: see meddle and mel.) I a 
1A mixture; a mingled a f 
of elements, ingredients, or 

a hodgepodge : 
Love isa medley of endea 


Suspicions, quarrels, 
€n peace again. 


see also brain.— Medulla inalis, See def, 1 
edullar (mé-dul‘iir), a. ie F. médullai phil 
Sp. medular = Pg. medullar = It, midollare, < 

L. medullaris, situated in the marrow, < L. 
medulla, marrow: see medulla,| Same as med- 
ullary. [Rare.] 


These little emissariea, united together at the cortical 
I. n, part of the brain, 


2) make the medullar part, being a bundle 
nd confused mass Of very small, threadlike channels of fibres, 
parts; a jumble; 


G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles, 

medullary (med’u-la-ri), a. [As medullar.] 
1. In anat. and zoöl., pertaining to marrow or 
medulla, or resembling it in form or position; 


mi L 0b- 
longata, See column. — Medulla, oblongata. ses def. 
(Hatliwetl.y nA : 


rments, jars, 
reconcilements, wars; 


They are Walsh. myelonal: as, medullary substance; a medullary 

This medicy of philoeoutren a cavity ; medullary cancer; a medullary foramen, 

tase Addison Cato i m bot., composing or pertaining to the 

_ The ballet had been a favourite subje: diversion, ™Medulla or pith of plants. See phrases below. 
Since Beaujoyeaulx produced in ject of court diversion 


— Medullary axis, in lichens, same as medullary layer,— 
Med i cancer, Same a3 encephaloid a qh 
see, under encepha oid). Medullary cavi in emi a 
(a) The hollow of the primitively tubular As cord. 
The primitive medullary cavity, which persists as the 
central canal, remains open in the lumbar swelling of 
irds. egenbaur, Comp. Anat., p. 512. 
(6) The hollow of a bone which contains marrow, —Medul- 
foramen, See foramen.—Med: furrow or 
groove, in embryol., the primitive trace or furrow of a 
vertebrate embryo, or a corresponding formation in an 
peer eats so called from being the site of a future 
medul 


As the medullary groore deepens, its edges hecome more 
sharply defined, and its inner border comes close down to 
the entoderm, thus forcing asunder the two halves of the 
Fuller, Worthies, Wilts, II. 435. (Davies,) mesoderm. Buck's Handbook of Med, Sciencer, III. 174. 


and-to- cht: êlé Med layer, in lichensl. See medui 2 ().— 
4+. A hand-to-hand fight; a melley or mêlée. menular, cite ee ae Tee es tin ee 
As soone as the speres were spente, thei drough oute ullary groove.— Med: Tays, the radiating vertical 
theire swerdes, and be-gonne the medle on foote andon hands or plates of parenchymatous tissue in the stems 
horsebak. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 457. of exogenous plants, popularly called the silver-grain. 
=Syn. 1. Miscellany, Jumble, etc. See mizture. 
I. a. 1. Mingled; confused. 
Qualms at my heart, convulsions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make medley war. Dryden. 


A medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 


Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 
2. Mixed; of a mixed stuff or color. 
He rood but hoomly in a medlee coote. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 328. 
medleyt (med’li), v. t. [< medley, n.] Tomix. 
His heeir was grete and blakke, and foule medled. 
E Merlin Œ. E. T. S.) iii."635. 
A medled estate of the ordeni of the r Sopa aud the cere- 
ies of ery is not the best way anish popery. 
beeen SS Quoted in Hooker's Eccles. Polity, iv. 8. 
Médoc (me-dok’), n. [From Médoc, a region 
in France, in the department of Gironde.] A 
class of excellent French red Bordeaux wines, 
included under the English term of clarets, 
comprising the finest wines of the Bordeaux 


1551 Le Ballet Comi 
de la Royne, a medley of dancing, choral singing, andes 
Sical dialogue, Encyc. Brit., XVIL. S7. 
2. A musical composition, song, or entertain- 
ment consisting of incongruous or disjointed 


Scraps or parts selected from different sources; 


a mélange or potpourri 8. A fabric woven 


from yarn spun from wool which has been dyed 
of various colors. 


Every Woolen Weaver shall have . . . for eve ard 
of Medlie 1d. Qs. Statute (1609), quoted in Ribton- Turners 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 444. 

As Medleys are most made in other shires, 


s n as good 
Whites as any are woven in this county. = 


Medullary Rays. 2 
1. Longitudinal radial section through the wood of a branch of ma- F 


ple one year old: P, pith; B, bark. 2. Lo 


itudinal tangential sec- 
tion of the same wa showing the ends of 


e medullary rays. 


There are two kinds — the primary, which extend from 
the pith (medulla) to the cortex, and the secondary, which 
are shorter than the primary. The rays may be simple, 
consisting of a single cell or a single layer of sup = 
posed cells, as in many conifers; or compound, consisting 


of more than one layer of superimposed cells, as in most 
type, the Chateau Laffitte, Chateau Margaux, dicotyledons.— Med: sheath, in bot.,a narrow zone 


and Chateau La Tour, as well as many other male Boer ent yeo ee ee 
brands of desirable quality and more moderate - ullary tube, 


the spinal cord in the primitive tubular (a 
cost. All these wines have a delicate aroma, and a pe- medullated (med’u-la-ted), a. CL 
culiar slightly bitterish flavor, and when pure are free 


i marrow, + -atel + -ed2.] Having a medulla. 
na meiha (med’rik, mrih, n. [Ori- ne euan fend oe be aron cots monie g E ot 
E medi Tat makos you took orenat 7 medulin (pura) n I me aul vith, 
MEATU: e p; n2: : | 
With short, sharp screams as he sighs Ki eee Sait Pree P ii oe nut 
medrinack (med‘ri-nak), n. [Also medrinaque, certain pienk. as oeo tiac: a 
formerly in pl. medrinacks, mE anne me marron pi nispi nal), a (Cl mee 
ive origin.] A coarse fiber from the Phil- , marrow, pith, + sp inal 
oninee: outeaen ero the Sago pam, pad aes en i ie med 
omeny for stiffening dress-linings, ete. The medullinpinal = proper x veins of the 
er. " lisp ; or 
medrissa me ay a within the ER ET. 
lla (mé-dul’ i), n. sdulle 
aE Pg. medulla = It. međolla, mido 
L. međulla, marrow, pith, kernel, < med ; 
dle: see medium.] 1. In anat. and z Be 
row. [Little used.] (b) The cone i ; 
marrow; the spinal cord, or cen mla 
nervous system; the myelon 
medulla spinalis. (c) The } 
of the brain, continuous 
the afterbrain or metence 


r entral ganglionic chain o 
ony sorso invertebrates, 8S 
gous to the spi 


Medusa 


2, Pl. meduse (-së) In zodl.: (a) M. e] A 
teu ea sea-jelly, or sea-nettle; an acaleph, 
na strict sonso; a discophoran or diseophor- 
ous hydrozoan; any member of the family 
Meduside or order or subclass Discophora: a 
term very loosely used, and now chiefly as an 
English word, Sce medusoid, n. (b) [eap.] 
[NL.] An old genus of jelly-fishes, used with 
great and varying latitude, more or less nearly 
equivalent to the order Discophora or family 
edusida, now greatly restricted or entirely 
discarded. In the latter case Aurelia is used 
instead. See cutunderacaleph. [In this sense 
there is no plural.] (c) [/. c.] Some hydrozoan 
resembling or supposed to be one of the fore- 
going; amedusoid: as, the naked-eyed meduse 
of Forbes, which are tho reproductive zovids 
or gonophores of gymnoblastice hydroids. 
medusa-bell (mé-di’sii-bel), n. The swimming- 
bell, gelatinous disk, or umbrella of a medusa. 
medusa-bud (mé-du’sii-bud), n. A budding 
medusa; a rudimentary medusa, or one not de- 
tached from its stock, forming a generative bud 
or gonophore. 

Meduse (mé-di’sé), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Medu- 
sa.] Jelly-fishes, acalephs proper, or diseopho- 
rans, as a family or higher group of the Hydro- 
zoa, equivalent to Meduside or Discophora, 1. 

medusal (mé-di’sal), a. [< NL. Medusa + -al. | 
Same as medusan. Nature, XXXVII. 356. 

medusan (mé-di’san), a. and v. [< NL. Me- 

dusa + -an.] I. a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a member of the family Meduside. 

TI. n. A hydrozoan of the family Meduside. 

Medusa’s-head (mé-dii’siiz-hed),. 1. A bas- 
ket-fish, basket-urchin, or sea-basket; a eury- 
alean ophiurian or branching sandstar of the 
family Astrophytide. Also medusa-head and 
medusa-headstar. See cut under basket-jish.— 
o, An extant crinoid of the genus Pentacrinus, 
P. caput-meduse.—3. In bot., the plant Eu- 
phorbia Caput-Medus@.— Medusa’s-head orchis. 

ee orchis. 

medusian (mē-dūŭ'si-an), a. and n. [< NL. Me- 
dusa + -ian.] Same as medusan. 

x Medusidæ (mé-di’si-de), n. pl. [NL.,< Medusa 

S F-idæ.] The medusæ, acalephs, discophorans, 

or jelly-fishes, as a family of Hydrozoa, typified 
by the genus Medusa proper. The hydrosome is 
free and oceanic, consisting of a single nectocalyx or swim- 
ming-bell, from the roof of which one or several polypites 
are suspended. The nectocalyx is furnished with a sys- 
tem of canals, and a number of tentacles depend from its 
margin. The reproductive organs appear as processes 
either of the sides of the polypite or of the nectocalycine 
canals. ‘The family as thus defined is coextensive with the 
order or subclass Discophora, and equivalent to Meduse, 
2(v), but the term is often used in a much morerestricted 
sense, as synonymous with Aureliide. 

medusidan (mé-di’si-dan), a. and n. I, a. Of 
or pertaining to the Meduside. 

_ n. One of the Meduside. 
medusiform (mé-du’si-form), a. 
dusa + L. forma, form.] Re- 
sembling a medusa in form; 
medusoid; inthe form ofa bell; 
Poa Moduatiorm pad, 
a bu g medusoid contained in the 

gonophore of some hydrozoans. 
medusite (mé-di’sit),. [< NL. 

~ Medusites, < Medusa + -ttes, E. 

A fossil medusa or ac- 

__ Notwithstanding the soft- 

fishes, fossil traces of some 
| in the lithographic 
avaria. 


tez), n. 


Medusiform Zoðid of 
Campanularia. 
A, nectocalyx; 4’, 

velum; g, lithocysts; 

fe, tentacles; %', ma- 
nubrium; 4”, radial 


meedt (mēd), v. t. 


meedfult (méd’ful), a. 


ing. 
meedfully+ (méd‘ful-i), adv. 


meek (mek), a. 


 church-yard of Oare, as 
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meed (méd), n. [< ME. meede, mede, < AS. mëd, 
in oldor form meord, meard, meorth =OS. meoda, 
micda, méda = OF ries. mede, meide, mide = D. 
miede = MLG. méde, meide, LG. mede = OHG. 
mieta, miata, méta, MHG. miete, +. miete, miethe 
= Goth. mizdo, meed, reward, recompense, = 
OBulg. mizda = Bulg. miicda = Bohem. Russ. 
mada (Pol. myto, < G.), reward, = Gr. puolé¢g = 
Zend micdha, pay, hire, = Pers. mazd (> Turk. 
muzd), pay, recompense, yeward.] 1. That 
which is bestowed or rendered in considera- 
tion of desert, good or bad (but usually the 
former); reward; recompense ; award. 


As muche mede for a myte that he offtreth 
As the riche man for al his moneye and more, as by the 
godspel. Piers Plowman (©), xiv. 97. 


The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 9. 


Who cheers such actions with abundant meeds. 
i B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


A sordid soul, 


Such as does murder for a meed. A f 
Scott, Marmion, ii. 22. 


Heré comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Tennyson, Œnone. 
2. A gift; also, a bribe. 
For certes by no foree ne by no meede 
Hym thoughte he was nat able for to speede. 
Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 
They take meede with priuie violence, 
Carpets, and things of price and pleasance. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 


Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself. Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 


Gin yell gie me a worthy meid, 
T'll tell ye whar to find him. 
Sir James the Rose (Child’s Ballads, 
8+. Merit or desert. 

My meed hath got me fame. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 38. 
[< ME. meden = OS. médean, 
miedon = MLG. méden = OHG. miaten, mietan, 
MHG. G. mieten, reward; from the noun.) 1. 
To reward; bribe. 

& [he] meded hem so moche with alle maner thinges, 

& bi-het hem wel more than i gou telle kan. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4646. 
2. To deserve or merit. 
Yet, yet thy body meeds a better grave. 
Heywood, Silver Age (ed. Collier), i. 
[< ME. medeful; < meed 
reward; deserv- 


133. 
198. 
288. 


III. 75). 


+ ful] Worthy of meed or 


[ME. medefully ; 
< meedful + -ly?.] According to meed or de- 
sert; suitably. 

A wight, without nedeful compulsion, ought medefully 
to be rewarded. : Testament of Love, iii. 
[< ME. meek, meke, meok, meoc, 
< Icel. mjūkr, soft, mild, meek, = Sw. mjuk, soft, 
= Dan. myg, soft, pliant, supple, = Goth. *muks, 
in comp. mukamode?, gentleness.] 1. Gentle 
or mild of temper; self-controlled and gentle ; 
not easily provoked or irritated; forbearing 
under injury or annoyance. 


Full meke was the kynge a-gein god and the peple, and 
a-gein the mynistres of holy cherche, that alle thei hadde 
grete pite. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 94. 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I ammeek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
Mat. xi. 29. 

He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 


Crosswise, and makes his mind up to be meek. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 36. 


2. Pliant; yielding; submissive. 
Hee had take the toune that tristy was holde, 
And made all the menne meeke to his wyll. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. B. T. S.), L 953. 
He humbly louted in meeke lowlinesse. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 44. 
With tears 
Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 


Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek, 
Milton, P. L., x. 1104. 


8, Humble; unpretentious. 


So we buried him quietly... in the sloping little 
meek a place as need be. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, Y. 


Mild, ete. (see gentle), humble, lowly. : 
(mek), v. [< ME. meken (= Sw. mju- 

the adj.) I. trans. To make meek; 
vender mild, pliant, or submissive; 


aS 


meet 
meekent (më'kn), v. t. [< meek + -ep1 
-en1, 


as meck. ] 
ae . A 
Then with soft steps enseal' a 
In quest of memory. d the meekneg Valle 
- Browne, Britannin’s Past > f 
here meekened sense and ami “Storaly l, 
And lively sweetness donl aE Brace | iy 4 
meek-eyed (mék‘id), a, Having e Thom | 
veal meekness of character, =) eyes that 1 
He, her fears to cease, : i 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace, } 


: Milton, 
A patient, meek-eyed wife. Longfellow 
gi ! 


meekheadt, n. [< ME. mekehea 
-head.] Meekness. Halliwell, | 

meekly (mék’li), adv. [< meck + ye i 
meek manner; submissively: ike y2, f 
proudly or roughly; mildly; ‘eontl ma 

meekness(mék’nes),. [LME me 
4 . j A E SPA = : € 
nes; < meck + -ness.] The quality of 

meek; softness of temper; mildness: ù 

LESS ; forbearance under injuries and} 

tions; unrepining submission. =g Provo, | 

humility, self-abasement. See comparison aide ty j 

meert. An obsolete form of merel, mereh Pl 

meerkat (mēr'kat), n. 1. The African » MEG, 
ichneumon, Cynictis penicillata. Seo nailed 
der Cynictis — 2. The African suricate or a 
ick, Suricata tetradactyla. OF zen. | 
meerschaum (mér’shim or -shum; | 
mar’shoum), ie G: meerschaum R Pron, | 
foam,’ < meer, the sea (= E. mere!) is fal Sea, | 
foam, froth, = E. sewm.] 1, A hydrated si. | 
cate of magnesium, occurring in fine aie f 
clay-like masses, which when dry will fos | 
on water; sepiolite. The name, from the Ge ` 
for ‘sea-foam,’ alludes to the lightness and the a 
white color, It is found in various regions, but wae f 
chiefiy in Asia Minor, Livadia, and the island of Taha i 
When first taken out it is soft, and makes lather ie 
soap. it is manufactured into tobacco-pipes, which, Fi 
ter being carved or turned, are baked to dry them, the | 
boiled in milk, polished, and finally boiled in oil or wa |! 
Artificial meerschaum is made from the chips and wat: 
left from meerschaum-cutting, consolidated by press. 
Meerschaum is imitated also in plaster of Paris, treated 
with parafin and colored with gamboge and dragon: | 
blood, and in other ways. | 
2. A pipe made from this substance. Suchpi 
are valued from their taking a rich brown color from i | 
oil of tobacco gradually absorbed by the material. f 

meerswinet, n. See mereswine. j 

meeset, n. See measel. 

Meesia (mē’si-ä), n. [NL. (Hedwig, 178), 
named after David Meese, a gardener of the | 
University of Francker, in the Netherlands| 
A genus of mosses typical of the tribe Mees, | 
having long, densely cespitose stems and lines 
or narrowly lanceolate leaves, with rectangt | 
lar-hexagonal small areolation, The capsule 
cernuous, clavate, and thick-walled, the annulus a i 
or wanting. The species are distributed throughot i 
northern hemisphere, some occurring m North Amene | 
Also spelled Meesea. $ 

Meesieæ (mé-si’é-é), 1. pl. 
-cœ.] A tribe of mosses of the order a i 
taking its name from the genus Meese. aji | 
are generally small planes, with 3- to g-ranked a ai 
or linear-oblong leaves, and along-pedicelled ue Houle 
capsule, with a small conyex or conical lid, an4 i 
peristome of 16 teeth. ‘Also spelled Meesece. m 

meet! (mét), v.; pret. and Pe: met, ppr Mi 
[< ME. meeten, meten, < AB. matan (PP nét 
méted), gemētan (= OS. moyan = 

= D. moeten, gemoeten G. 

moten, möten = Teel. me 

mode — Goth. gamotjan), meet, € T trans. f 

gemot, a meeting: see moott, 2. ] 5 ers? 

come into the same place with (an rf: of 
or thing); come into the presence ’ 
sons, come face to face with. 


Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. a 
That, in the official marks invested, tee ino 
‘Anon do meet the senate. hak., VE 


2. To come up to oe a TU 
ioin by going toward; come «fing? 
HE from the opposite direction, ao n in 
ed from overtake: as, to meet a 
road. 


ai th 
‘And thus thei conveyed hem yn-to 
Gonnore, the doughter of kynge leodogar 
meten. Merlin ( a 
J would have overtaken, po ON q Bat 


y Nativity, ia 


Hyperion, iv, r 


R Mech q t 


[NL., < Meesiat | 


3, To come into physical conta: 
touching or uniting with; be oF 
tiguous to. 

The broad seas swell'd to 


4, Tocome upon; encounter ie 
exception, possessior, 


meet 


1g fate calmly; his conduct meets 
as, to Lee on of the public; you will meet 
„oba 


Let no whit thee dismay 
ne fat meetes thee in the dore 
a fits thy tender hart oppresseth sore, 
pe Spenser, F. Q., ITL iii. 21. 
»ruelties they meet like pleasures. _ 
Pletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 
i atisfaction in seeing a letter written to 
or uee eS aER I meet no opportunity of send- 
nie OE = Donne, Letters, xvii. 
ing it. i aming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Chariots sae eon plaze, first met his view. : 
Reflecting Malton, P. T, vi. 18, 


into collision with; encounter with 
5. To coopposition ; come or move against: as, 
ree OF E Aree ge 
os the enemy 1n battle. 
sow To meet the 2 i 
is almighty engine he shall hear $ 
aerial thunder. F Milton, P. L., ii. 64. 
I have heard of yonr IINE 
at smell of amber at my charge, 
ana as in your cheat—well, I may live 
sh a 
we ine and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, iii. 3. 
5 vice they have afoot again, 
Ee rn my credit; I shall meet it. 
poe Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 3. 
Like fire he meets the oo 
ikes him dead for thine and thee. 
Ana etrikes Tennyson, Princess, iv. (song). 
i 2 mity to; be or act in 
To come into conformi : ¢ 
Serer eith: as, conduct that meets one’s ex- 
pectations.— 7. To discharge; satisfy: as, to 
meet a note at maturity. f 
ires ak et demands that 
is day he requires a large sum to meet de 
Sanat dened. Bulwer, Lady of Lyons, v.2. (Hoppe.) 
8. To answer; refute: as, to meet an opponenus 
jections.—To meet half-way, to approach from an 
IRA and meet; figuratively, make mutual and 
and concessions to, each party renouncing some claim; 
make a compromise with.— To meet the eye, to arrest 
the sight; come into notice; become visible.— Well met, 
a salutation of compliment. Compare haiLfellorc, well 
met under hail-fellow. Shakspere has also Wl met in the 
, 
opposite sense. 
Weel met, weel met, now, Parcy Reed. 
Death of Parcy Reed (Child’s Ballads, VI. 144). 


a 1. To light or happen upon.— 6. To comply with, 


ithe hard begir 
Ta with sharp 


Al sorts of 


J hav 
you upo 


ful 
II. intrans. 1. Tocome together; comefaceto 
face; join company, assemble, or congregate. 
Also we mette with ij Galyes of Venys, whiche went owte 
of Venys a moneth afor vs. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 
And for the rest o’ the fleet 2 
Which I dispersed, they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 233. 
So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever yet in love's embraces met. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 322. 
2. To come together in opposition or in con- 
tention, as in fight, competition, or play. 
: And therefore this marcke that we must shoot at, set 
vp wel in Our sight, we shal now meat for ye shoot, 
Sir T. More, Cumtort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 33. 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us, and worse our foes. 


78), | 
f the | 
nds] |) 
esita, | 
ines | 
ang | 
sale [f 
Simp | 
gut tb | 
meric | 


Malton, P. L., vi. 439. 


8. To come into contact; form a junction; 
unite; be contiguous or coalesce. 


There Savoy and Piemont meete, 
Coryat, Crudities, T. 90. 


4, To combine, 


How all things meet to make me this day happy. 
i ceau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 1. 
thou, the latest-left of all my knights 
Tn whom should meet the ofices of all. 
Tennyson, Morte d'Arthur. 
© come together 


exactly; agree; square or 
balance, as accounts y; ag 3 SQ 


5. 7 


ii D 
aint | one’ Courtly figure Allegoria which 3 
| ne thing A ure egoria, which is when we speake 
a ay our meminga means’, Another, and that our wordes and 
a ` Puttenh Ar 0 i 
tiot Itismi am, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 154. 
a Tour acconto pleasant at the end of the year to make all 
a wes ; Lamb, Old China. 
ee come a Poth ends Meet. Seeend.—To meet up with, 
1 [Southern U8 y a by encountering or by overtaking. 
i a any, 5 0 meet with. (a) To join; unite in 
wool When G 
a | abryell o 
| And Elyzabeth with hace erette 
, A Falstage at thn abees Book (E. E. T. S.} p. 17. 
ft t oak shall meet with us. 
i O To light on. aw Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 42. 
me event, ° > Come to: often said of an unex- 
with m:; . 
(O To suffer, pa nd things worthy of observation. Bacon. 


im 
ae “posed to; experience, 
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[A Latinisra.} 
roceed farther, it ja 


megacérous 
I fin’ em ready planted in Mareh-mestin', 


(d) To obviate, 
Before I p 


mE á ue 

Jection, which if not removed (oo, 12 meet with an oh- Warm ez a lyceum-audience in thelr greetin’, | 
a fre ed, the cone} Leneell, P; e ow's 

ence from the time Pastia tho present will nat To Pete ell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Hosea OR a pea 

(e) To counteract; oppose, Bacon. Meetinger (mé’ting-ér), n. [Also dial. meet 

We must prepare to meet sith Caliban, ot Bn Men eag ee E) 3 E ote ee 
(Meet in the intransi flak, Tempest, tv. 1.165, in RE ting 3 ha 1 eee 

with (as an auxiliary as well aa wah Mycol Bue ates Kena ast 

To collect, rants tenia well as with have.\=$yn. 1. The Meetinger keeps himself posted up with the last 


meet! (mét), n. 
of huntsmen for 
of bicyclists for a 
met, 


clerical escapade, and fires it off at us when he geta a = 
[< meet, oJ AISA meeting chance, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 265, d 
fox-hunting or coursing, or Meeting-house (mé’ting-hous), n. A house of 
ride; also, the company so Worship: specifically employed by Friends to 
designate their houses of worship, in En land 
by members of the established church to desig- 
nate the houses of worship of dissenters, and 
in the United States, chiefly in the country, as 
a designation of any house for worship. 
The meeting-houze was much enlarged, and there was a 
fresh enquiry among many people after the truth. 
Penn, Travels in Holland, ete, 
His heart misgave him that the churches were so many 
meeting-houses, but I soon made him easy, Addison. 


In the old days it would have been thought unphilo- 
sophic as well as effeminate to warm the EI RA Rowse 
artificially. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 27. 

meeting-post (mē’ting-põst), n. The outer 
stile of a canal-lock gate, which meets, at the 
middle of the gateway, the corresponding stile 
of the companion gate. Also called miter-post. 


_ The mantelpiece, in which is stuck 
list of the mects for the week of the 


T. Hughes, Tom 
2. The place appointed for 
the rendezvous. 
meet? (mēt), a. and n. [S ME. meete, mete, < A 
gemet, fit, suitable (cf. mete, moderate, = Teal 
meetr, meet), < ge-, a generalizing suffix, + me- 
ie, measure: see metel] I. a. 1. Fit; suit- 
able; proper; convenient: ad ; - 
ave te ; adapted; appro. 


The said Towne of Brymyncham ys a vere mete pl: 
and yt is verey mete and necessarye that theres A fires 
Schoole erect theare. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 249. 


But for Adam there was not found an help meet for him. 


alarge card with the 
county hounds. 
Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 


such a meeting; 


, 


Gen. ii. 20, meeting-seed (mé’ting-séd), n, Fennel, cara- 
It was meet that we should make merry. Luke xv. 32. way, dill, or other aromatice and pungent seed, 


2t. Proper; own. 

Menelay the mighty, that was his mete brother, 

Come fro his kingdom with clene shippes Sixti. 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. È. T. S.), L 4057. 


eaten to prevent drowsiness in church. 
Eng.] 
She munched a sprig of meetin’ seed. 
St. Nicholas, IV. 202. 
meetly+ (mét’li), a. [< ME. metely ; < meet? + 
-ly1.] Meet; becoming; appropriate; propor- 
tionable. 
Fetys he was and wel beseye, 
With metely mouth and yen greye. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. $22. 
Diuers other, that were more meetelie . . . for your es- 
te. Stow, Edw. V., an. 1432. 
meetly (mét’li), adv. [< ME. meetely, metely ; 
< meet? + -ly?.] 1. In a meet or fit manner; 
fitly; suitably; properly. 


[New 


3+. Equal. 


Lord of lordes both loud and still, 
And none on melde [mold] mete him untill. 
€ Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p- 122. 


4. Even. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but he'll be 
meet with you. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 47. 
I'll be meet with 'em: 
Seven of their young pigs I've bewitch’d already. 
Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 
=Syn.1. Fitting, suitable, suited, congenial. 
: So that the mete & the masse watz metely delyuered. 
IL+ n. An equal ; & Companion. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 1414. 
meetelest, n. See metels. 5 I account the Mirrour of Magistrates meetely furnished 
meetent(mé’tn),v.t. [<mect2-+-enl.] Tomake of beautiful parts. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. tor Poetrie. 
meet or fit; adapt; prepare. Ash. [Rare] 2. Measurably; tolerably. 
meeter! (mē tèr), n. [< meetl + -erl.] One And it is yet of a metely good strengthe, and it was 
who meets or encounters; a participant in a called in olde tyme Effrata. 
meeting. [Rare.] } Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 35. 
meetert, n. An obsolete spelling of meter?. 
meeth}}, n. [Also meith; said to be a var. of 
metel, v.] 


a megohm, a megavolt, ete. 

eae abacteria (oega balte Ta) war INL, 
ly; a congregation; a collection of `< Gr. uéyac, great, large, + NL. bact ria, q. v. 
Toone: aaa e Mhe laveae ENA ON Date e : 


abode in the meeting to the end. 


Penn, Travels in Holland, ete. 1s ; 
I seem to see again = = 
Aunt, in her hood and train, Megacephal a 
Glide, with a sweet disdain, mean 
Gravely to Mea emmi 


from 
oa a x 
megacephalous (me 
uéya > 8 t large, 


3. A conflux, as of rivers; a confluence; ajoin- 
ing, as of lines; Junction; umon. 


face is like the Milky Way ï the § 
A meeting of gentle lights without 


4. A hostilo encounter; a duel. 
je ther sore ius 


Megachile 


Megachile (meg-a-i’l6), n.  [NL., < Gr. péyan, 
ent, large, + yerAoc, lip.] A genus of aculeate 
hymenopterous insects, or beos, of the family 
Apide and group Dasygastra; the leaf-eutters. 
It is a large genus, of world-wide distribution, containing 
many species of varied habits: all furnish their cells with 
bits of leaves cut from trees and plants, which they stick 
together and roll into cases to form their larval cells in the 
trunks of dead trees and old rotting palings. The nest of 
M. muraria is composed of grains of sand glued together 
With its viscid saliva, and is so hard as not to be easily 
Gene Taoa by a knife., About 50 E 
orth American species are known. i 
one of the common species of Europe and North America. 
Megachilide (meg-a-kil’i-de), n. pl. [NL., < 
Megachile + -idw.] The leaf-cutting bees re- 
arded as a family. 3 a 
Uae D aR (meg “a-ki-rop’te-rit), n. pl. 
NL., 


uropean and as many 
M. centuncularis is 


nout. pl. of megachiropterus: Seo Mega- 
chiropterous.] Same as Macrochiroptera. G.E. 
Dobson. 
megachiropteran (meg 
m. [< Megachiroptera + 
to the Megachiroptera, or having their 
ters; being a fruit-bat. 
TI. n. A member of the Megachiroptera; a 
fruit-bat. 
HAS Oe (me; 
N: 


49-ki-rop’te-ran), a. and 
-an.] I, a. Pertaining 


%9-ki-rop’ te-rus), &. 

. megachiropterus, < Gr. néyac, great, large, + 
xip, hand, + xzepér, a wing, = E. feather: see 
chiropterous.] Same as megachiropteran. 

megacocci (meg-a-kok’si), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
péyac, great, large, + KdKxoc, a berry: see coccus. | 
The largest kind of cocci: distinguished from 
micrococci. 

megacosm (meg’a-kozm), n. [< Gr. péyac, great, 
+ kóouoç, world.] Same as macrocosm. 

I desire him to give me leave to set forth our microcosm, 
man, in some such deformed way as he doth the mega- 
cosm, or great world. 

Bp. Croft, Animad, on Burnet’s Theory. (1685), p. 138. 
{(Latham.) 
megaderm (meg‘a-dérm), n. [K NL. Megader- 
ma.] A bat of the family Megadermatide. 
Megaderma (meg-a-dér’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
péyas, great, large, + dépya, the skin: see derma. | 
The typical genus of the family Megadermatide 
(or subfamily Megadermatine of Nycteride). 
M. gigas of Australia is the largest bat of the suborder 


Microchiroptera, the forearm measuring 4} inches. M. 
lyra is a smaller species, common in India. There are 


several others. 
Megadermatide (meg’a-dér-mat’i-dé), n. pl. 

INL., < Megaderma(t-) + -ide.] The Megader- 
mating rated as a family. 

Moran Daal (meg-a-dér-ma-ti’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Megaderma(t-) + -ine.] A subfamily 
of bats of the family Nycterida, typified by the 
genus Megaderma; the megaderms. 

Megaderus (me-gad’e-rus), n. [NL. (Serville, 
1834), < Gr. péyac, great, large, + dép7, neck, 
throat.] A genus of longicorns or cerambycids 
having the three sternal sclerites continuous. 
They exhale a strong, peculiar odor, though no odoriferous 

glands have been discovered. They are mostly tropical 

American, but M. bifasciatus occurs in Texas. 

megadont (meg’a-dont),a. [Irreg. < Gr. péyac, 

great, large, + ddobe (6dovr-) = E. tooth.] Hav- 
ing large teeth. W. H. Flower. 

megadyne (meg’a-din), n. [< Gr. uéyac, great 

(see mega-), + E. dyne, q. v.) A unit equal to 

million dynes. 
erg (meg'a-ċrg), n. [< Gr. uéyac, great (see 
+ E. erg, q. v-] A unit equal to a mil- 

Also megerg, megalerg. ` 
y/a-far-ad), n. [<Gr. u 


éyac, great 
4 ve] In electrometry, 
INL., < Gr. péyac 
óç, throat (breast).] 

g or scansorial 


ue > megallantoid Cee 


< 
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megaleme (meg’a-lém), n. 
of the genus Megalama, n 
megaleme, megalaime. i A { 

megalerg (neg'a-lèrg), ”. [< Gr. péyac (ueya?-), 
great (see mega-)y + Ii. erg. | Same as megacrg. 

Megalesian, Megalensian (meg-2- 16’si-an, 
-len’si-an), a. [<. Megalesia, prop. Megalensia 
(< Gr. Meyaa fora, a festival in honor of the Magna 
Mater or Cybele), neut. pl. of Megalensis, pertain- 
ing to Megale, < Gr. Meyda, ‘the Great,’ an epi- 
thet of the Magna Mater, fem. of uéyaç (yeyar-), 
great: see main, mickle, much.] Of or belonging 
to Cybele, the Great Mother.—Megalesian games, 
in Rom. antiq., a magnificent festival, with a stately pro- 
cession, feasting, and scenic performances in the theaters, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April, and lasting for 
six days, in honor of Cybele. The image of this goddess was 
brought to Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, about 203 B. C., 
and the games were instituted then or shortly afterward, 
in consequence of a sibylline oracle promising continual 
victory to the Romans if due honors were paid to her. 

megalesthete (meg-a-les’théet), n. [< Gr. péyag 

(ueyad-), great, large, + aicOyrhe, one who per- 


A seansorial barbet 
abrondsense. Also 


charac- ¢eives: see esthete, esthetic.] A supposed tac- yaç (ueya2-), great, lar 


tile organ of the chitons. Also written mega- 
lesthete. HM. N. Moseley. 

Megalichthys (meg-a-lik’this), n. (NL., < Gr. 
uéyaç (ueya%-), great, large, + iyOic, fish.] A 
genus of large fossil ganoid fishes of Carbon- 
iferous age, established by Agassiz. Their re- 
mains occur in Devonian beds of Europe. By Günther 
the genus is referred to the family Saurodipteride, sub- 
order Polyptercidei ; by others to families called Saurodip- 
terini or Saurichthyide. It was characterized by large, 
smooth, but minutely punctured, enameled scales, some of 
which have been found 5 inches in diameter, indicating 
afish of great size. The Jaws were furnished with immense 
laniary teeth. Several species have been described from 
the Carboniferous strata of Scotland and England. 

megalith (meg’a-lith), n. [< Gr. péyac, great, 
+ 7iGoc, stone.] A great stone; specifically, a 
stone of great size used in constractive work or 
as a monument, asin ancient Cyclopean and so- 
called Druidic or Celtic remains. 

Hundreds of our countrymen rush annuallyto the French 


megaliths. 
J, Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 181, note. 


megalithic (meg-a-lith’ik), a. [< megalith + 
-ic.] Consisting of megaliths or very large 
stones: as, megalithic monuments; the mega- 
lithic architecture of Egypt. The word megalithic, 
however, as now almost exclusively used, has reference 
to a peculiar class of monuments or remains, of which the 
most essential feature is that the stones used in their con- 
struction in a vast majority of cases have nearly or quite 
their natural form. Hence these remains, in so far as 
they consist of stone, have been designated as “rude stone 
monuments.” The stones used in them are frequently, 
but not always, of very large size. The menhir and dolmen 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the various forms of 
megalithic construction (see these words), but circles and 
avenues or alinements of standing stones, as well as tumuli 
or barrows of earth, either covering or inclosing dolmens, 
and frequently surrounded by one or more rows or circles 
of upright stones, are almost equally common and charac- 
teristic. The region especially notable for the number 
and variety of its megalithic remains extends from north- 
ern Africa through France and Great Britain to Scandi- 
navia. The most remarkable display of the various forms 
is in Algiers, in Brittany, in Cornwall and various districts 
in southwestern England and Wales, as well as in parts of 
Ireland and Scotland; also in northern Germany, Den- 
mark, and southern Scandinavia. There arealso greatnum- 
bers of dolmens and tumuli in India, especially in the hills 
of Khassia, where such monuments are still being erected. 
To the same primitive period (the Neolithic] of rude sav- 
age life must be assigned the rudiments of architectural 
skill pertaining to the Megalithic Age. Everywhere we 
find traces, alike throughout the seats of oldest civilisa- 
tion and in earliest written records, including the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament Scriptures, of the erection 
of the simple monolith, or unhewn pillar of stone, as a rec- 
ord of events, a monumental memorial, or a landmark. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 338. 


But it is in Egypt that megalithic architecture is seen in 


aptly symbolises barbarian power. Encye. Brit., TI. 338. 
The megalithic structures, menhirs, cromlechs, dolmens, 
and theli 


digenoustribesof India. Æ. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, I. 55. 
-a-lan’toid),a. [< Gr. péyac, 
] 


eat, large, + . allantois, q. V. 


arge allantois. 


Meale ba trachne (meg’a-10-bat’ra-kus), n. 
[A great, large, 
An Asiatic 
the family Protonopside (or Crypto- 
but well-formed 
l-slits; the giant salamanders. 
largest living amphibian, attaining a 
mo) It is found in Japan and 


(Tschudi), < Gr. oe (eya2-) 
Bárpax , a frog: see batrachian. 


j 


haying four sma 


he 


its most matured stage, with all the massiveness which so 


e... have been kept up as matters of modern 
construction and recognized purpose among the ruder in- 


Having a 


Megalops 


What Thurnam calls medium b; 
tween 40 and 524 ounces for mer 
for women. All brains in size 
locephalous. 


TAINS range 
Land 35 a 
above this 
Sei, Amer, 
megalocyte (meg’a-lğ-sit), n. 
a E large, + xbroc, ac 
A. large blood-corpusele, measuri e 
= SA x asur 
15 micromillimeters in diameter ue from 
human blood in cases of anemia found j 
pernicious anemia. » Specian E 
megalogonidium (meg’a-l5-g5-niq’; Ht 
pl. megalogonidia(-i). (NLS < Gr ies 
great, large, + NL. gonidium.] o 
crogonidium. ame 
megalograph (meg’a-l6-graf), n 
(neya2-), great, large, + ypddew, write 
of camera lucida used for micro: 7 
or for industrial pattern-drawing as f 
signs formed by the kaleidoscope. Tt MO 
drawing directly from the microscopi admits, | 
doscopie image. pic or kala. 
megalography (meg-a-log’ra-fi), m. Koe 
20, > -ypaġia, % vot | 
l 


© Scale | 


T 
Ta A 
Scopie draw 


write.] <A dr 
Bae: 17831. 
megalomania (meg'a-lĝ-mā”ni-i | 
Gr. péyaç (ueya?-), great, + pavia, yt D | 
mania.] A form of insane delusion the ee 
of which imagine themselves to be ve Subject i 
exalted, or powerful personages; thera! Steat 
v grandeur. = delusio, 
egalonyx (me-gal’6-niks), n. | 
Jefferson, 1797), so E a Pig n Toma f 
of its claw-bones; ¢ Gr. péyac (ueyad-) Yale 
large, + évus,aclaw.] 1. Agenusof 2 
extinet Pleistocene edentate quadrupeiaie i 
lated to the sloths, belonging to the fan i 
Mylodontide (sometimes, however, referred | 
the Megatheriid), having the foremost tooth i: | 
each jaw large and separated from the othe 
by a wide diastema. M. cuvieri is one of the} 
best-known species.—2. [l ¢.] An individul! 
or a species of this genus. | 
megalopa(meg-a-l6’pii), n. Same as megalops? | 
megalophonous (meg’a-l6-f6’nus), a. [¢ Gr 
peyardguvoc, having aloud voice, < ubyac (paya! 
great, + ġovh, voice.) 1. Having aloud voice | 
vociferous; clamorous. [Rare.]—2. Of grai 
or imposing sound. [Rare.] 
This is at once more descriptive and more megall f 
NOUS. |! 
F Note on Shelley's Peter Bell the Third, Pre | 


Megalophonus (meg’a-lo-fo’nus), n. NL, 
Gr. peyaddguvoc, having a loud voice: see megi | 
lophonous.) A genus of larks, of the family | 
Alaudida, founded by G. R. Gray in 1841 upa | 
certain African species which have naked 1% | 
trils and are colored like quails, as M. apit i 
(or clamosa): so called from being megalopht i 
nou Also called i 

megalopic (meg-a-lop’ik), &. 
e keerd, < péyac (ueyaž-), great, large, 
eye: see optic. Cf. Megalops.] 
eyes; specifically, of erustaceans, 
character of a megalops. 


awing of pictures toa larg 


Gr. pe adorti, i 
[KOT Ce 
R 


Megalopinæ (meg”a-l9-pīi'në), 1- pl. l 
< Megalops (Megalop-) + -ine.] A i 


of elopine fishes without pseudob 
with large scales and a long an® 
sented by the genus Megalops. 
as tampons (or tarpums 


repre 


megalopine (meg’a-lo-pin), 4 
Of o Rna to, or having the charact 
the Megalopme. : ne f 

II. r Mish of the subfamily Mega Gn 
megalopolist (meg-a-lop' 9 5); Jis (also 
peyanrdronc, a oreat city, metrope. ah | 


name of several cities), < “672s (Hagen 
large, + Tóg, city: see police. 
a metropolis. 


Paul and his wife are back in it 
lis. M. Collins, The Ivory Gate, II. 21H. 


Megalops (meg’a-lops); 1 

INL., < Gr. péyas (ueyaA-), 
great, large, + ,, eye: 
see megalopic.] 1. Tnichth., 
a genus of elopine fishes, 
representing the subfam- 
ily Megalopine of the fam- 
ily Llopide, founded by 
Lacépéde in 1803. M. at- 
lanticus is a largo species, 
known as the tarpon.— 2, 
; Np . | A spurious genus of 

e 
o; 


th alif 
e m 
precincts of ‘i 


od crustaceans, zop 
ting a stage in the 
t of crabs 12 


EZF 
Z 


a 


Uq 


NL (i 
megel! 
amily | 
(upi 


Megalops 
res are enormous. 


which the ey 


esignit' 3 8i p, 
5 the megalops or megalops stage. 
as the ; 


a 7 Teac 815). 

(wW. E. Leach, eri the zoea frequently gives rise toa 
In the highe? very large, stalked eyes, and the complete 

Megalops, W1 spendages, from which, by a series of moults, 

number aR js produced. Stand. Nat. Hist., IL 11. 

the at 


rove-beetles or staphylinids, con- 
3, A gauna species of America and Af- 
833.— 4. A genus of reptiles. 
Be 7 2 
meg-a-lop ‘si ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
lopsia (1 great, large, + Oy, eye.] A patho- 
: al condition of the eyes in which objects 
C: 


ion of this condition, commonly known 
uon First called megalopa 


fe ahowvyxla, 
rreat-souled, 


9- puh, soul. J Magnanimity; greatness of soul. 
Coles, 17 17. [Rare.] 


ra (meg- z : 
Meee OM ai), great, large, + mTepóv, wing, = 
E. feather. ] 


tho families Myrmeleontide, Hemerobiida, and 
fh jae 


renide. Latreille, 1803. _ n 
iteris (meg-a-lop’te-vis), n [NL < 
Ge eya (ueya?-), great, + xrepic, a fern.) A 


us of fossil ferns established by Dawson 
‘i871) which is related to Neuropteris by its 
eloi and to Alethopteris by the position 
of the leaflets. The fronds are very large and simply 
9 nate. This genus ( rding to Lesquereux not sep- 
a from Danwopsis except by the characters of the 
ae tion) is found in the Devonian of New Brunswick, in 
the Subearboniferous of West Virginia, and also in the 
coal-measures of Illinois and Ohio. 
ragments (referred to Megalopterts) pertain to a 
ae Brien whe, at the beginning of the Carbonifer- 
aan noch represents this family by plants as remarkable 
by their magnitude as by the elegance and beauty of their 
eae Lesquereux, Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, p. 152. 
Megalornis (meg-a-lor’nis), n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. uéyac 
(ucyaa-), great, large, + dpvic, bird.] 1. Same as 
Grus, 1. G.R.Gray, 1840.—2. A genus of huge 
fossil birds founded by Seeley upon a fragmen- 
tary tibia from the Eocene of Sheppey, Eng- 
land. It was the same specimen that had been referred 
to Lithornis by Bowerbank, the true Lithornis of Owen, 


1841, being regarded as different. A species has been 
called M. emuinus, from its supposed relationship to the 


emu. 
[< NL. Mega- 


megalosaur (meg’a-lé-siir), n. 
losaurus.]. A dinosaur of the family Megalo- 
sauride. 

megalosaurian (meg’a-lo-si’ri-an), a. and n. 
[< NL. Megalosaurus + -ian.] “I, a. Having 
the characters of a megalosaur. 

II. n. A megalosaur. 

Megalosauride (meg ”2-10-si’ri-dé), n. pl. 
INL., < Megalosaurus + -ide.] Afamily of dino- 
Saurians with biconcave vertebrae, pubes slen- 
der and united distally, and tetradactyl feet, 
typified by the genus Megalosaurus. 

Megalosauroid (meg”a-16-si’ roid), a. and n. 

NL. Megalosaurus + Gr. eldoc, form.] Same 
as megdlosaurian. 
&galosaurus (meg’a-l6-s4’rus), n. 
X. Héyag (ueyañ-), ` 
great, large, + cavpoc 
a lizard.” A genus of 
dinosaurian reptiles 
typical of the family 
ugulosauride, estab- 
ee by Buckland 
ines romains indicat- 
trey, gigantice terres- 
rial reptile of carnivor i i 
een Vai : ous habits. The size has 


Mously estimated at from 30 to 40 and even 50 


NL., < 


Skull of Megalosaurus. 


femur and tib ó 
i ibia were each about 3 
the Oi z megalosaurs have been found 


ia (meatal lē'ni-ä), x. (NL. 


+ enlargement of the 


a 4 Ea sS 
Wy - E 


The term is retained Megalotinæ 


man argo, + oràim, the 
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legali (mon"aloti’nd), n pl. (N. < Megarrhiza p 
Megalotis + ine.]” & supe? u Ph, (Nl. < color. The family is divided into} and Tale- 
represented by aL, eee of Canide, galling, See these words, and Megapodius, Usually Me- 


galotis, having 
true tubercular 
t sectorial teeth 


Iy large ears, three 
olars of upper jaw, a 10 
of both saya egies 
megalotine (meg-a-]5’¢; 

Li -&-10" tin), a. G Ey 
(ueyat-), great, large, + Be Gays E pet 
Having large ears, as a fox: specific Th aie 
pertaining to the Megalotine, EE 

Megalotis (meg-a-l5°tis), n. 
HEYaL-), great, F obc (or-) = 
typical genus of Me 


[NL., < Gr. uh 
E. carl.) A 


t galotine, founded by Illiger : 
Mee M. lalandi is the large-cared tose 


a. The genus is also nar 

and Otocyon.—2, A genus of African and I 
dian. larks of the family Alandide named By 
Swainson in 1827. See Pyrrhulauda y 

Megamastictora (meg”a-mas-tik’té-1 
NL., S Gr. péyac, great, + Lacrixrap, a 
< paoTičew, whip, flog, Scourge, < pást (pacrty-) 
a whip, scourge.) In Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
lum Parazoa or Spongiæ, characterized by tho 
comparatively large size of the choanocytes 
which are 0.005 to0.009 millimeterin diameter: 


une chalk-sponges: contrasted with Micromas- 
ora. 


megamastictoral (meg’a-mas-tik’ 
Alegamastictora + -al.] “Having 
cytes, as a chalk-sponge; of or 
the Megamastictora. 

Megamys (meg’a-mis), n. 
great, large, + ye, mouse.] A genus of fos- 
sil hystricomorphie rodents from the Eocene 
of South America, of the family 
D Orbigny. 

megaphone (meg’a-fon), n. [< Gr. péyac, great, 
+ ġový, sound. Cf. megalophonous.] An instru- 
ment devised by Edison for 


scourger, 


large choano- 
pertaining to 


INL., < Gr. uéyaç, 


5 assisting hearing, Megarhynchus (meg-a-ring’kus), n. 


adapted for use by deaf persons or for the per- 
ception of ordinary sounds at great distances. 
It consists essentially of two large funnel-shaped receivers 


for collecting the sound-waves, which are conducted to 
the ear by flexible tubes. 


Megaphyton (me-gaf‘i-ton), n. [NL. (Artis, 
1825), < Gr. véyac, great, large, + ġvróv, plant.] 
A fossil fern-stem found in the coal-measures of 
Europe and America. This fossil belongs to the trunk 
of a tree-fern, and is marked by large scars, which are some- 
times nearly square in outline and sometimes transversely 
oyal, and placed in opposite biserial rows. The internal 
disks of the scars often have horseshoe-shaped vascular 
impressions. This fern occasionally grew to a very con- 
siderable size, having scars three inches wide. 


megapod (meg’a-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. péyac, 
area large, + e (xod-) =E. foot. Cf. Gr. ue- 
ya/érovc, having large feet.] I. a. Having large 
feet: specifically applied to the Megapodiidæ. 
TI. x. One of the Megapodiide. 
megapodan (me-gap’6-dan), a. andn. Same as 
megapod. F 
megapode (meg‘a-pod), n. 
A. Newton. ang 
Megapodide (meg-a-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Megapodius + -ide.| Same as Megapodiide. 
Megapodiide (meg’a-po-di‘i-de), n. pl. [NL., 
< Megapodius + -id@.] A family of peristeropo- 
dous alectoromorphous birds of the order Gal- 
line, typified by the genus Megapodius; the 
megapods or mound-birds; the Jungle fowls of 
ralia. ve relatively large feet, with four 
pastel e AEN or Cracide, 


i tter the megapods represent in the Australasi ian 
err are EAOn as mound-birds from their singu- 


Same as megapod. 


Mound-bird (Megapodius tumitis). 


d characteristic habit of sera) ingu 
Ter eye table substances, in wh 
and left to be hatched by 
mass. The eggs are buried 
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gapodida, 
Megapodiine Coe n, pl. 
P 


ing two genera, Megapodiusand Leipoa; mound- 
birds or megapods proper. 


ptyac, great, large, + cote (xod-) = E. bas 


ida, established by Quoy and Gaimard in 1824, 


— in all upward of 20 species, The Australian M. tumulua, 
figured above, is a characteristic example, 


ned Agriodus megapolist (me-gap’d-lis), n. [< Gr. piyac, great, 


7 Amadavad . . , is at this present the mag apoliz of Cam- 


ä), n. pl. Megaptera (me-gap’te 

great, + nrepóv, wing, = E. feather. Cf. Me- 
galoptera.] I 
whales, the humpbacks, belonging to the family 
Balænopteride, and typical of the 
Megapterine, established by J. E. Gray in 1846. 
They have a low dorsal fin, folds of skin on the throat, free 


cervical vertebra, short broad baleen plates, and very long 


narrow flippers with only four digits. 
have been des i 


5 whale, M. longimanus. 
to-ral),a. [< Megapterine (me-gap-ie+i/né), 


Octodontide. megapterine (me- yap’te-rin), a. and n. [As 


Megapodius + -ina.\ A subfamily of J ega- 
odiide contrasting with Talegalline, contain- 


egapodius (meg-a-po’di-ns), n. [NL ¢ Gr. 
he typical and principal genus of Meqapod 


t contains all the Megapodiine: excepting Leipoa ocellata 


nore, city. Cf. megalopolis.) A metropolis. 
aya. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p, 64. 


i), n. [NL., < Gr. ptyaç, 


A genus of furrowed whalebone- 


subfamily 


Numerous species 
scribed, from all seas, such as the long-finned 


n. pl [NL 
< Megaptera + -inæe.] A subfamily of Balænop- 
tcrid@ or finner-whales, typified by the genus 
Megaptera; the humpbacks. The low dorsal fin 
forms a characteristic hump on the back; the long manus 
has the four digits composed of numerous phalanges, and 


the throat is plicated. The genera are three: Megaptera, 
Poeseopia, and Eschrichtius. 


Megaptera + -inel.| J, a. Having long fins, as 
a finner-whale; belonging to the Megapterine. 

IL. n. A member of the Megapterine. 
[NL.. ¢ 


Gr. yéyac, great, large, + fiyzoc, snout, bill.) 
A genus of American tyrant flycatchers, of 


Megarhynchus pitangua, life-size. 


the family Tyrannide, of which M. pitangua 
of Brazil is the type, characterized by an enor- 
mous bill. M. mexicanus of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca and M. chrysogaster of Ecuador are other species. The pe 

enus was named by Thunberg in 1824, and is also called ; 
SCRIE Platyrhynchuz, and Megastoma. -S 
Megarian (me-ga’ri-an),a. [<L. Megara, < Gr. 
Méyapa, pl., Megara (appar. pl. of péyapov, hall, 
chamber, in pl. palace, caves (cells or chapel) 
of Demeter: see megaron), + -ian.| Of or be- 
longing to Megara, a city of ancient Greece, or 
to Megaris, a territory between Attica and Cor- 
inth, of which it wee ee man Meka 

egarian school, a school o osophy fot ‘at 
mee about 400 an by Euclid, a native of that city, and 
a disciple of Socrates. The Philosopho of this school 
taught that the only reality is the incorporeal essence; 
that the material world has no real existence; that change 
isinconceivable; that only the actual is possible; that the 
good is the only real; and that virtue is the knowledge of 
the The school made much of sophia, and cul- 
tivated a sort of logic of refutation, which gave it the 
name of the ertstic or dialectical school. oo i 
Megaric (me-gar’ik), a. and n. K L. Megaricus, 
< Gr. Meyapıxóc, of Megara, < Méyapa, Megara. 
I. a. Same as Megarian. 
TI. x. A Megarian philosopher, o; 


the gre 


Ws 


megasclere 
“‘megasclere (meg’a-sklér), n. 


of the skeleton. 
size, as indicated by the name, 
tho formation of a more or less consistent skeleton, 


all cases. 
megasclerous (meg ’a-sklé-rus), a. 
sclere + -ous.] 
selere; having the character of a meg: 
Megascolex (meg-a-sk0’leks), n. [NL. (Tem- 
pleton, 1845), < Gr. uéyac, great, large, + oKxoAans, 
a worm.] A genus of oligochwtous annelids 
or worms of large size. ‘The Ceylonese M. 
ceruleus is a yard Jong, and as thick as one’s 
finger. 
megascope (meg'a-skôp), n. [< Gr. #éyac, great, 
+ oxorei, view.) 1. A modification of the so- 
lar microscope for the examination of bodies 
of considerable dimensions.— 2. In photog., an 
enlarging camera. 
megascopic (meg-a-skop’ik), a. [As megascope 
+ -ic.] Perceptible through unaided vision; 
visible without the use of a powerful magnify- 
ing instrument, or with only the assistance of 
a pocket-lens: used in contrast to microscopic, 
with reference to objects or investigations in 
regard to which the use of a microscope is not 
required: as, the megascopic constituents of 
arock; the megascopic structure of the brain; 
a megascopic examination of an object. Also 
macroscopic, macroscopical. 
megascopical (meg-a-skop‘i-kal), a. 
Scopic + -al.] Same as megascopic. 
megascopically (meg-a-skop’i-kal-i), adv. By 
K the naked eye; by superficial inspection as dis- 
: tinguished from minute or microscopic inspec- 
E tion; without the use of magnifiers. Also mac- 
roscopically. 
Megascops (meg’a-skops), n. [NL., < Gr. xé- 
yaç, great, + okoy, a small kind of owl.] A 
as _ genus of horned owls of the family Strigid@, es- 
tablished by J. J. Kaup in 1848. ‘The name is 
now adopted for the group of American species of which 
the common red or mottled owl of North America, usu- 
ally called Scops asio, is the type. 
megaseme (meg’a-sém),a.andn. [< Gr. néyac, 
great, large, + ojua, sign.) I. a. In craniom., 
having a large index; specifically, having an 
orbital index over 89; not microseme. . 
If above 89, it [the orbital index] is megaseme. 
2 Quain, Anat., I. 83. 
II. n. A skull having a large index. 
Megasoma (meg-a-sõ'mä), n. [NL., < Gr. uéyac, 
great, large, + cdua, body.] 1. A genus of large 
cetonian coleopters, typical of the subfamily 
Megasomine, having the prosternal process 
patrons Hercules-beetles or elephant-beetles. 
i. elephas, M. typhon, M. actæon, and M. thersites are 
American species of these huge beetles. All these are 
South American except M. thersites, which is Californian. 
They are the largest coleopters known. The genus was 
established by Kirby in 1825. 
2. A genus of lepidopterous insects. Boisdu- 
val, 1836. 
Megasominz (meg’a-so-mi’né), n. pl. [NL., 
Megasoma + -ine.] 
fercules-beetles as a subfamily of Cetonidw. 
egasporange (meg’a-sp0-ranj), n. 
great, + oxépoc, a spore or seed, + ayyos, 
el.] Same as macrosporangium. 
ore | or), n. [< Gr. péyaç, great, 
_ Same as macrospore. 
al Alien have bee 


megasclere. 


[< mega- 


D 
ong 
“OER 
rums 


[< NL. mega- 
sclorus, < Gr. péyac, great, large, + oxAypdc, hard. ] 
A supporting spicule of a sponge, forming a part 
Megascleres are generally of large 


and usually contribute to 
while 


the microscleres or flesh-spicules serve only for the sup- megathere meg’a-ther), n. 
port of single cells: but the distinction is not possible in 5 (meg 2 ? 


[< mega- 
Of or pertaining to a mega- 


megatherm (meg’a-therm), n. 


megatype (meg’a-tip), n. 


megaulic (me-gå'lik), a. 
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This is in contrast with the fact among Crustaceans, 
the megasthente and microsthenic divisions of which. . . 
stand widely apart, J. D. Dana, On Cephalization, p. 8. 

megasynthetic (mog’a-sin-thet Ik), a. [< Gr. 
péyac, great, + ovrflerexde, putting together: sce 
synthetic.) Same as polysynthetic. [Rare] 

[< NL. megatheri- 
lof the family Megatheriide. 
a and x2. EK 
Of or pertain- 


um.) A mamma 

megatherian (meg-a-thé’ri-an), 

Nb. Megatherium + -an.] 1.a. 

ing to the genus Megatherium. 
II, x. A megathere. 

Megatheride (meg-a-ther’i-dé), n. pl. 
as Megatheriide. 

Megatheriide (meg’a-thé-7/i-do), n. pl. [NL., 
< Megatherium + -ide.] A family of extinct 
gigantic edentate animals of the order Bruta, 

related to the sloths and ant-eaters, the re- 

mains of which occur abundantly in Pleisto- 
cene deposits of North and South America; the 
ground-sloths. The teeth are usually 10 in the upper 
jaw and 8 in the lower, as in the sloths — in one genus § in 
the upper jaw and 6 in the lower. The typical and leading 
genera are Megatherium and Celodon; many others are 
sometimes referred to this family, sometimes to Muylodon- 


tide, etc. 

megatherioid (meg-a-thé‘ri-oid), a. andn. [< 
Megatherium + -oid.] I. a. Resembling or hav- 
ing the characters of a megathere; belonging 
to the Megatheriidæ. 

II, n. À megathere or some similar mammal. 
Also megatheroid. 

Megatherium (meg-a-thé’ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. uéyaç, great, large, + Oypiov, a wild beast. ] 
1. Tho typical genus of the family Megatherii- 
dæ, containing huge extinct sloths larger than 


a rhinoceros. 
Ar SSS = 


Same 


They had 10 teeth 
in the upper jaw, 
and 8&8 in the 
lower, deeply im- 
planted, persist- 
ently growing, 
prismatic, and 
with such an ar- 
rangement of the 
vasodentine, den- 
tine, and cement 
that as they wore 
away thetriturat- 
ing surfaces continued to present a pair of transverse 
ridges. One of the best-known species is M. americanum, 
the skeleton of which measures 18 feet in length, includ- 
ing the tail, which is 5 feet. 

2. [l. ¢.] An animal of this genus. 

i [< Gr. péyac, 
great, + bépun, heat.] In bot., a term proposed 
by Alphonse de Candolle in 1874 to designate 
a plant of his first “í physiological group,” re- 
quiring great heat combined with much moist- 


ure. The plants of this group (megatherms) occur either 
within the tropics or not beyond the thirtieth degree of 
latitude, in warm moist valleys where the mean tempera- 
ture does not fall below 20° ©. See hekistotherm. 

[< Gr. uéyaç, great, 
large, + Tóroç, impression.] In photog., an en- 
larged positive. 


Skeleton of Megatherium. 


[< NL. megaulicus, < 
Gr. péyac, great, + NL. aula, aula: see aula, 2.] 
Having the aula large; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Megaulica. 


wainson’s name of the Megaulica (me-gå'li-kä), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 


of megaulicus: see megaulic:] Animals whose 


[< Gr. aula is large and whose cerebral hemispheres 
are extended horizontally or undifferentiated. 
They are the Jehthyopsida exclusive of amphibians, dip- 
noans, and Branchiostoma. Wilder, Amer. Nat., Oct., 1887, 


n. [< Gr. peéyas, 
] A unit equal to 


meistersiinger 


megohm (meg’6m), n. [< Gr. my 
meg-), + ohm.] A unit equal HS 


ohms. OY 


grene, mygreyn, a Corruption of 
graine, < OF. migraine, D. migrai te 
migräne = Sw. migrän) = Sp. mic p; O Gi 
grana, emigrania, < L. hemicrantum = 
kKpavia, a pain in one side of the hea K Gr, § 
+ xpaviov, head, cranium: see hen i < ash 
A form of headache usually confines ahia i 
ginning or predominating on ones to op “| 
head. It may be ushered in by malais Side of g | 
ness, or ocular or other sensory SYO Oaa Uor, ik | 
symptoms are such as amblyopia, a glimmeri t € Oey) 
ance before the eyes, spectra of angular ounie me | 
tion spectra), or hemianopsia. ‘Lhe Renee Conine | 
coming overpowering in its character and ir ie otte i i 
from several hours to two or three days Kt eneit te, | 
is attended often with nausea and vomiting. its i 
return with a certain periodicity, sti 
e youre and eapees ai 
ie later, NES called pete ely hones In Middle 
ache, and sick-headache. “, Nervous Teg, | 
A fervent mygreyn was ir > Ty, 7 | 
os Chron. Toone nar hela, | 
2. pl. Lowness of spirits, as from hea aan | 
general physical disturbance; the “ bl ache f 
morbid or whimsical state of feeling tesiri 
These are his megrims, firks, and melancholies, 
3. pl. In farriery, a sudden attack of sickness | 
a horse at work, when he reels, and either Bret | 
still for a minute dull and stupid, or falle sti 
ground insensible. These attacks are a 
periodical, but are most frequent in warm a | 
ther. gl 
Meibomian (mi-b6’mi-an), &. [< Meiboniu 
(see def.) +-an.] n anat., pertaining to Meity. | 
mius (Heinrich Meibom, a German physicigy | 
1638-1700): specifically applied to the seha 
ceous follicles of the eyelids, known as Meib 
mian glands or follicles. They secrete the un. | 
tuous substance which lubricates the eye. Se | 
gland. f 
meidan, n. Same as maidan. 
Meidinger cell (mi’ding-ér sel). A voltaic ole | 
mentin which the plates are zing and coppe | 
and the liquids solutions of magnesium sil) 
phate and copper sulphate. The copper plates! | 
solution of copper sulphate are contained in a small jz) 
which stands in the bottom of the cell; the supply of ap | 
per sulphate is kept up by means of a funnel or tube cot | 
taining crystals of it and extending from the top of t| 
cell down into the inner jar. 
meikle, a. and n. See mickle. 
meiniet, 7. See meiny. 
meint}. Past participle of ming}. 
meinyt (mé’ni), n. [Early mod. E. also meye | 
meany, meny, menic, many, maignie, Se. menit |) 
menzie, ete.; < ME. meiny, meine, meyny, may 
MEYNEE, MAYNE, MCYNC, MENGE, meigne, etes ` | 
mesnee, maisnee, mesnic, margnee, maineda ai 
Sp. Pg. mesrada, manada = It. masnadd ( | 
reflex maisnada, mainada, mesnadd, mee 
ete.), <*mansionata, ahousehold,<L.man | 
a dwelling, mansion: see mansion. ay 
hold; suite; attendants; retinue; | 
He wile senden after the j 


C | 

Y heuene adun of his meigi A | 
ae King Horn (E. E. T- SDP I 
č 


Mig rai te, Mg, 


Ex 


Pori, | 


train. i 


ï A y abo 
e e the deuill syttyng and all his meyny ii 
eae aay uf Holy Rood (E. E. T- 8.), P: | 
Som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, Í 


i is of his meynee Slayt sy wh 
ee “Chaneer, Knights Tale, 


2. Company; army. 
3 en, 
Lest that she wolde ham with her out iei 
ith her nee putten h 2, Leh 
Or with her meynee p Ghaneer, MON 5 Tale iit 
nh 
iSi 


K pyncen 
But the kynge Brandon and the kynge EY ire! 
grete merveiles bothe with theire bodyes and fhe iS | 
that were full boldeand hardy. Merlint! a P 
They summon’d up their metny ; straig 4 
Commanded me to follow and ate 


‘nning thus, 88°" 
ee L. me (=. 
+ ad.) 


meio-. For words be 
meipsead (mé-ip’sé-ad), n: 
acc. of ego, 1, + ipse, sell, 
tistical writing. [Rare] 


My letters to you are such pue M Tettes al i 


a fur: same as poten” yf 
uehod E 


meipseads: wi 


meire, n. In her., 
potent. 
a In her., divided 


and; | 


= 


Miti 

eibo- | 
cian, | 
seba. | 
eih- | 
un | 
Se 


meistersanger 


A mastersinger; specifically, a 
societies or gilds formed 


2E. singer: ] 


meri od ranging from the fourteenth to 
5D 


the six 
Germany 
for the cu 
societies 
ceeded to who had usually belonged to the aristocratic 
nesingen ey founded schools in which their art, called 
classes. esang, W28 taught according to strict rules con- 
sang, g 
a system 


inger). The candidate for admission to the gild 
g 


had to Į 
which must I 
Merker, who e 


ton I to trace their origin back to the middle of the 
elai iz 


ry, t their earlies 1001 is alleged to have 
tenth Cen ve about 1312 by Frauenlob, one of 
been four the Minnesingers, and schools were established 
the Jas A in all the principal cities of Germany. After 
niter formation the gilds gradually became extinct, but 
ie Phool at Ulm continued in existence until 1839. 


meitht, 1- See meeth. 

meiurus, n- See miurus. 4 : 

meizoseismal (mi-z0-sis mal), a. andn. [Irreg. 
< Gr. peituv, irreg. comp. of peyac, great, aa 
ceiopidc, an earthquake: see seismic.] I. a. Con- 
nected with or relating to the greatest over- 
turning power ofan earthquake-shock, Mallet. 
—Meizoseismal curve, that curve which connects 
ints upon the earth's surface in which the upsetting or 
overturning power of an earthquake-shock was a maxi- 
mum. 

Within the meizoseismal curve the shock has less over- 
turning power, because then its direction is more vertical ; 
without, because, though more horizontal, the power of 
the shock has become weakened by distance of transmis- 
sion. Mallet, in Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry 

[(8d ed.), p. 351. 

TI, ». In seismological nomenclature, a curve 
uniting points of maximum disturbance or 
“overthrow” (Mallet), or those at which the 
effects of any earthquake-shock have been felt 
with the greatest violence. 

meizoseismic (mi-z0-sis’mik),a. [Asmeizoseis- 
m-al + -ic.] Same as meizoseismal. 
me judice (mē jé’di-sé). [L.: me, abl. of ego, 
I; judice, abl. of judex, judge: see judge, n.] 
I being the judge; in my opinion; according 
to my judgment. 
meket, ¢. andy. A Middle English form of meek. 
Mekhitarist (mek’i-tar-ist), n. [Named after 
Mekhitar da Pietro, a native of Sebaste, Arme- 
nia, who founded a religious society at Con- 
stantinople: see def.] A member of an order 
of Armenian monks in communion with the 
Chureh of Rome, under a rule resembling the 
Benedictine, founded by Peter Mekhitar (1676- 
1749) at Constantinople in 1701, confirmed by 
the Pope in 1712, and finally settled on the is- 
land of San Lazzaro near Venice in 1717. This 
ure ohier seat, while they have an independent 
taly, Turkey. Vpennai anq pranehes in Russia, arance, 
religious diie l 1e Mekhitarists are devoted to t he 
ary interests of the Armenian race wher- 


ae and have published many ancient Armenian 
is ala Pts as well as original works; and their society 


is rgani f i 
also organized as a literary academy, which confers 


‘onorary membership wi igi 
i ithout reg: egion: 
Also Mechitarist. k See ee Osea 


mekillş, a. An old form of mickle 
Melaconite(me-lak’6-nit),n. [<Gr. 
aia ae dust, + -ite2.] A black or grayish-black, 
an foe earthy (also crystallized) oxid of cop- 
rite) ane in Vesuvian lava (there called teno- 
e abundantly at Keweenaw Point, Lake 
aero Tn the latter case it is the result of 
“Composition of other ores. 


melada (me-la’di 

; ~a dä), n. [< Sp. melada, prop. fem. 

mee y ar candy, < miel, < L. a MoE see 
6 le or impure sugar as it comes from 


pans i 
gether, ? “Misting of sugar and molasses to- 


Mela, 
inthe nown and defined as ti de 
own to so 1 sugar-making, being the e A 
ae resulting wont ae pontaining all the sugar and 

TO i oiling-pr i 
cess of ing or Clarifies and without 


È T. 339, quoted in Morgan’s U. S. Tariff. 


Melena = 
(Go gone 8 nH), NE < Gr. uta 
Blade?) black bile’ fen. Ces eek eae 
ae term adopted by Sauvages to 
Mous, and pit heenee of dark-colored, gru- 
companied pe cay evacuations, generally ac- 
ter, eee o black-colored bloody 
n mixed Omit in yellow fever is a morbid 
ach and smalt ood from: the lining cherie of 


“é2.ac, black, 
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2. The discharge from 


and altered blood, the 
orrhage, 


the anns of dark, t 
arr. 
result of intestinal tent. 


Mel ai, os the ere nhs opposite leaves. There are 
norni Tana 2 cles, erect branching annuals, natives of extralrop- 
aie (ea enor’nis), n. [NL.,< Gr, pé- 3 reeds and Asia and of North America. See emo- 
S oe cs t petaç, black, dpm, a bird.) A wheat and horee-flower, 
B k Gas in Lang ongo-shrikes established by Melanactes (mel-a-nak’téz), n. | [ie < Gap 
Mein Au ee such species ag £726 (yerav-), black, + dxric, brightness.] A 


Melasoma, 


melah (mé li), n. [E. Ind.] In the East Indies, 


a tair, or an assembly of pilgri 3 
partly for religious and pat iy (oe eee 
purposes. Imp. Dict. es 
melainotype (me-la’né-tip), n. 
form for melanotype. ` : 
Melaleuca (mel-a-li’ki), n. 
so called in allusion to the blac 
branches; < Gr, pédac, black 
A genus of plants of the natura 
e tribe Leptospermec, and th 


tospermeæ. tt is ot ri i 
bundles, and longer thant ne Saige 
serted (the bundles, 
and by numerous linear or wedge- 
in the cells in an in n 
are shrubs or tree: 
leaves that are one- 


An incorrect 


(NL. (Linnæus), 
k trunk and white 
+ devKéc, white.] 
l order Myrtacce, 


petals on which they are in- 


0 shaped ovules arranged 
definite number of series. The tarts 


8, usually with alternate coriaceous 


Sa Tillook-tée, nent pect in heads or spikes, 

Melambo bark. Sameas Malambo bark (which 
see, under bar:2), 

Melameride ({mel-a-mer’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Walker, 1855), < Gr. uéZac, black, + yypéc, 
thigh, + -ide.] A family of bombycid m 
said by its founder to have much affinit 
Zygenide and also to the Pyralide, based upon 


no generic name. The wings are generally black, some- 
times witha metallic hue, often adorned with bright colors 
or partly limpid. ‘There are about 12 genera, mainly con- 


fined to tropical America. 
melampe (me-lamp’), n. A shell of the genus 
Melampus. 
melampodet (me-lam’péd), n. 7 
dtov, black hellebore: see Melampodium.] Black 
hellebore. 
Here grows Melampode every where, 
And Teribinth, good for Gotes. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 
Melampodieæ (me-lam-p6-di’6é-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < Melampodium + 
-ee.] A subtribe of Helianthoideæ, of the nat- 
ural order Composite, characterized by the het- 
erogamous flower-heads, the fertile pistillate 


ray-flowers, and the chaffy receptacle. it in Melancholic (mel-an-kol’ik), a. and n. [For- 


cludes 21 genera and about 100 species, of which 20 belong 
to the genus Melampodium. The genera are widely dis- 
persed over the world, and are mostly herbs. 


melampodineous (me-lam-po-din’é-us), a. T< 
Melampodium.] Resembling or belonging to 
the genus Melampodium. 

Melampodium (mel-am-po’di-um), n. [NL. 
(Linneus), < L. melampodion, < Gr. petayzódiov, 
black hellebore; said to have been so called 
from MeAduzove, L. Melampus, a legendary Greek 
physician, lit. black-footed: see Melampus.] A 
genus of composite plants of the subtribe We- 
lampodieœ. The achenia are thick; the 4 or 5 exterior 
bracts of the involucre are herbaceous, while the inner 
ones surround the achenes; the leaves are opposite and 


tire, and the flower-heads are peduncled. There are 
about 20 species, natives of tropical and subtropical 
America. = 
Melampus (me-lam’pus), n. [NE < h i 
Adurovc, Melampus, < uéžaç (uežav-), black, 
Tote (x0d-) = E. foot.) 
In conch., a genus of ba- 
sommatophorous _ pul- 
monate gastropods of 
the family Auriculide. 
They are of small size, with 
an oyate shell, short spire, 
and sharp outer lip. A spe- 
cies is known = M. coer 
from its resemblance 
grain of coffee. M. bidenta- 
tus, about half an inch long, is 
very common in salt marsh- 
es along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United 
States. a 
melampyrin (mel-am- 
př'rin), n. In chem., 
same as dulcitol. Also 
melampyrite. 
Melampyrum. mel-am- 
pirum), x. [NL. (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), < oe 
Zaumvpor, _cow-wheat, 
lit.‘ black wheat,’ < yéžaç 
(ue2av-), black, + =péc 
wheat.] A gre 
plants of thet © ine anne 
phrasieg, nature. ae 
Serophularinee, charac- tract. 


toe 


terized by having 4 stamens, 2 ovules in each 


genus of click-beetles of the family Elateride, 
M. piceus 
inhabiting 
There are 7 species, all North American. 
melanzmia (mel-a-né’mi-ii), n. 
Hétae (yerav-), black, + aipa, 
dition in which the blood contains irregular- 
shaped particles of brown or black pigment, 
either swimming free in the plasma, or envel- 
oped in leucocytes. 
quently the result of severe forms of remittent 
, Or intermittent fever. 
e subtribe Eulep- Melanemic a 
ted in ed Pertaining to melanemia. 
1 on melana me-lan’a-gog), n. 
however, not uniting to form a tube), Gee Ee + ayo; oe eae 
ayew, draw.) ; 
black bile or choler. 
pe OU at zcc., or several-neryed. The flow- melancholia (mel-an-k6’li-ii), n. [LI.: see 
J melancholy.) 1. In pathol., a mental condition 
characterized by great depression combined 
With a sluggishness and apparent painfulness 


of mental action. Melancholia may or may not exhibit 


paroxysms of violent behavior, and there may or may not 
be delusions, 


oths, 2. Same as melancholy, 2 
y to the melancholiac (mel-an-ko’li-ak), n. 

choly, melancholia, + -ac.) A person affected 
with melancholia; a melancholy maniac. 


changed from his former state of thought, feeling, and 
conduct. 


[< Gr. peRoprd- melancholian; (mel-an-k6’li-an), a. and n. 
+ -an.] I. a. Melancholy. 


x ; Cow-wheat 
Flowering Plant of Cow-wheat 


melancholically 


is a shining pitch-black species, one inch lon 

the Atlantic water-shed of the United States, 
Le Conte, 125%, 
INL., < Gr. 
blood.] A con- 


Melanemia is most fre- 


(mel-a-né’mik), a. [< melanemia 
[< Gr. uéžaç 
drawing, < 


A medicine supposed to expel 


[< melan- 


He [Hamlet] is a reasoning melancholiae, morbidly 
Dr. Bucknill, quoted in Furness's Hamlet, I. 210. 
ME. melancolien; as melancholy, melancholia, 


And he whiche is melancolien 

Of pacience hath not lien, 

Whereof he maie his wrath restraine. 

; Gower, Conf. Amant., iii. 
II. n. A melancholiac. 


You may observe, in the modern stories of our religious 
melancholians, that they commonly pass out of one passion 
into another, without any manner of reasoning. 

Dr. J. Scott, Works (1718), ii. 125. (Latham.) 


merly also melencholick, malencolik ; = F. mélan- 
colique = Pr. melancolie, malencolie = Sp. melan- 
cólico = Pg. melancolico = It. melancolico, malin- 
colico (cf. D. G. melankolisch = Sw. melankolisk 
= Dan. melankolsk), < L. melancholicus, < Gr. 
uetayxoixóç, having black bile, < peżayxožía, 
black bile, melancholy: see melancholy.] T. a. 
1. Affected with melancholy; gloomy; hypo- 
chondriac. 
She thus melancholicke did ride, 
Chawing the cud of griefe and inward paine. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. vi. 19. 
Our melancholie friend, Propertius, 
Hath closed himself up in his Cynthia's tomb. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
2. Produced by melancholy; expressive or sug- 
gestive of melancholy; somber; gloomy; mourn- 
ful: as, melancholic strains. 
To-day you shall have her look as clear and fresh as the 
morning, and to-morrow as melancholic as midnight. 
B. Jonzon, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 
3. Producing melancholy; unfortunate; caus- 
ing sorrow. 
The Sea roareth with a dreadfull noyse; the Windes 


blowe with a certaine course from thence; the le hane 
a melancholike season, which they passe away with play. 


Purchaz, Pilgrimage, p- 455. 
Disperse these melancholic humours, and become your- 
self aati Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, T 


Archaic in all uses. See melancholy, a] 
. n. 1. One who is affected with mental 
gloom; a hypochondriac; in pathol., one who 
suffers from melancholia; a melancholiac. — 
(As to) the outward rans of their poaka nae 
ment pares Dene. the a si 
the melencholicke. Bright, 
Four normal persons and four ? 


Í 


Digiti 


melancholily 


melancholily (mel’an-kol-i-li), adv. 
choly + oye 
melancholy. [Rare.] 


On a pedestal is set the statue of this young lady, oi 
met- 


porne herself in a curious wrought osier chair, . . . 
ancholily inclining her check to the right hand, 


Keepe, Monuments of Westminster (1683), p. 62. 
The 
to be 


melancholiness (mel’an-kol-i-nes), 7. 
state of being melancholy; disposition 
melancholy or gloomy. 

When a boy, ho [Hobbes] was playsome enough; 
withall he had then a contemplative melancholiness. 


‘Aubrey, Anecdotes, IT. 600. 
[< ME. 
as melancholy + 


melancholious (mel-an-k0’li-us), a. 

melancolious, matencolious ; 

-ous.] 1. Melancholy; gloomy. 
Som man is to curious 


In studye, or melancolytous. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 30. 


The melancholious, crazy croon 
O’ cankrie care, 
Burns, Epistle to Major Logan. 
2, Expressing melancholy or gloom. 
The Rector . . . added, in a melancholious tone, .. - 
"there won't be above thirty to divide.” 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
melancholist} (mel’an-kol-ist), n. [< melan- 
choly + -ist.] One who is affected with melan- 
cholia; a melancholiac. 
The melancholist was afraid to sit down for fear of being 
broken, supposing himself of glass. Glanville, Essays, iv. 
melancholizet(mel’an-kol-iz),v. [< melancholy 
+ -ize.] I. intrans. To be or become melan- 
choly; indulge in gloomy musings. 
A most incomparable delight it is so to melancholize, 
and build castles in the air, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 154. 
II. trans. To make melancholy. 
That thick cloud you are now enveloped with, of mel- 
ancholized old Age, and undeserved Adversity. 
Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems, Epis. Ded. 
melancholy (mel’an-kol-i), n. and a. [< ME. 
melancolie, melincoly, malencolye, < OF. melan- 
colie, merencolie, F. mélancolie = Pr. melancolia 
= Sp. melancolia = Pg. melancolia = It. melanco- 
lia, melanconia, malinconia = D. melankolie = 
G. melancholie = Dan. Sw. melankoli, < LL. 
melancholia, < Gr. peñayxoàia, the condition of 
having black bile (L. atra bilis), jaundice, mel- 
ancholy, madness, < ue%áyxožoç, with black bile, 
< péac (jeAav-), black, + 7027, bilo: see cholic. 
In the adj. use the word is later, standing for 
melancholic.) I, n. 1. Same as melancholia; in 
old use, insanity of any kind. 
Anone into melancolie, 


As though it were a fransie, 
He fell. Gower, Conf. Amant., iii. 


Yf he bite her in his rage, 
Let labouryng his melincoly swage. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 136. 
Moping melancholy, 

And moon-struck madness. Mùton, P. L., xi. 485. 

2. A gloomy state of mind, particularly when 

habitual or of considerable uration; depres- 

sion of spirits arising from grief or natural dis- 

position; dejection; sadness. Also, in techni- 
cal use, melancholia. 

Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine humor, 

creepeth in with a leane, pale, or swartysh colour, which 


reigneth upon solitarye, carefull-musyng men. 
Bullein, quoted in More's Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 


{ii. 7, note. 
Cle. What is his malady? 

_ Cam. Nothing but sad and silent melancholy, 
Laden with griefs and thoughts, no man knows why nei- 
ther. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 2. 
Ay, truly, six, I am mightily given to melancholy. 
it’s your only fine humour, sir; your true mel- 
perfect fine wit, sir: Tam melancholy 
sir, and then do I no more but take 


Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 
ensiveness. [Rare.] 
[9 holy, 


[< melan- 
In a melancholy manner; with 


but 
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2. Affected by depression of spirits; depressed 
in spirits; dejected; gloomy. 
How now, sweet Frank! why art thou melancholy ? 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 156, 
3. Givon to contemplation; thoughtful; pen- 
sive. Seol.,3. [Rare.] 
A certain music, never known before, | 
Here soothed the pensive melancholy mind. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 40. 
4. Producing or fitted to produce sadness or 
gloom; sad; mournful: as, a melancholy fact; 
a melancholy event. 

Their Songs are very melancholy and doleful; so is their 
Musick: but whether it be natural to the Indians to be 
thus melancholy, or the effect of their Slavery, I am not 
certain. Dampier, Voyages, I. 127. 

"Tis past, that melancholy dream! 
Nor will I quit thy shore. 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Affections, ix. 
5. Grave or gloomy in character; suggestive 
of melancholy; somber. 
The house is moderne, and seemes to be the seate of 


some gentleman, being in a very pleasant though melan- 
choly place. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 30, 1644. 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste. 
Bryant, Thanatopsis. 


Melancholy euryomia, a beetle, Huryomia melancho- 
lica.— Melancholy flycatcher, Tyrannus melancholicus. 
=Syn. 2. Low-spirited, dispirited, unhappy, hypochon- 
driac, disconsolate, doleful, dismal, sad, downcast. 

melancholy-thistle (mel ‘an-kol-i-this’1), n. 
A European species of thistle, Cnicus hetero- 
phyllus, once reputed to cure melancholy. 

Melanchthonian(mel-angk-tho’ni-an),a.andn. 
[K Melanchthon (see def.) + -ian. Thoname Me- 
lanchthon is a translation into classical form of 
the G. surname Schwarzerd, lit. ‘black earth’; 
< Gr. péàaç (ueñav-), black, + y0óv, earth.] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to Philipp Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), the German reformer. 

TI, n. A follower of Melanchthon in his use 
of the Aristotelian philosophy and in his theo- 
logical views. 

The fanatical intolerance of the strict Lutheran party 
against the Calvinists and moderate Lutherans, called af- 
ter their leader Melanchthonians or Philippists. 

P. Schaf, in Amer. Cyc., XIV. 246. 
Melanconiee (mel’an-k6-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Berkeley, 1860), < Melanconium + -ew.] One 
of the principal divisions of Fungi Imperfecti, or 
fungi of which the complete life-history is un- 
known. Many are suspected of being asexual stages of 
Ascomycetes. The spores ooze out in tendrils, or form a 
dark mass. Also written Melanconiet. 
Melanconium (mel-an-ko’ni-um), n. [NL. 
(Link, 1809), < Gr. wéAac (ueAav-), black, + xovoc, 
a cone.] A genus of fungi, typical of the divi- 
sion Meélanconiew, in which the spores are sim- 
ple, globular-oblong, brownish, oozing out in a 
dark mass. About 70 widely distributed spe- 


cies are known. - 

Melandrya (me-lan’dri-d), n. [NL., so called 
as found chiefly under the bark of trees; < Gr. 
péhaç (peñav-), black, + Opus, tree, oak: see dry- 
ad.] ‘The typical genus of Melandryide, found- 
ed by Fabricius in 1801. It is represented in north- 
ern Europe and North America. M. caraboides isa Brit- 
ish species. M. stricta of Say is the only one known in 
the United States. = f 

Melandryidæ (mel-an-dri‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Melandrya + -idæœ.] A family of tracheliate 
heteromerous beetles, typified by the genus 
Melandrya. The anterior coxal cavities are open be- 
hind; the head is not strongly and suddenly constricted at 
base; the middle coxæ are not very prominent; the an- 
tennz are free; the thorax is margined at the sides; and 
the disk has basal impressions. They inhabit temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 

melanemia, n. See melanwma. 

Melanerpes (mel-a-nér’pez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
péhac (jehav-), black, + éprew, creep: see rep- 
tile.| A genus of woodpeckers of the family 


melaniine 


Picida, giving name to a subf 
pinæ. M. erythrocephalus, a typical e 
mon red-headed woodpecker of the Uni 
blue-black and white with crimson A 


amil 


States. M. formicivorus is a related 

western parts of the United States, noted 
storing acorns in holes which it drills į for it 
Many others have been referred to this cons | 
Melanerpinæ (mel’a-nér-pi’né), n i l 
Melanerpes + -ine.] A subfamily SER DL, ( 1 
emplified by the genus Melanerpes cide ei 
tain limits. The group includes many ie Os u | 
peckers, generally of spotted, striped, or oiai woo. f 
gated coloration, such as the species of Mote va. f 
NENDE ang | 


Mala 
elanesian (mel-a-nē’ sha: 
Melanesia (see def.), lit. any EUN T | 
blacks,’ < Gr. péłaç (uerav-), blaci wees ti 
island.] I, a. Of or belonging toM ig coc an | 
a race inhabiting it. mtg ClaNesia o 
s TI. n. A native of Melanesia, a coll 
islands in the western part of th A 
s T : : the Pacifi A 
eluding New Caledonia, the Fiji Islands c= | 
omon Islands, New Hebrides Neowin Sol. | 
etc. (some geographers inelude Papu vitai, | 
tend the term to comprise some uf a and ey. | 
islands of the Malay archipelago); aie lesser | 
of one of the black or dark-brown ae ember f 
habiting the Melanesian islands. 1 aces in | 
language the Melanesians appear to have ainin a 
both the Papuans and the Polynesians. les with 
Melanetta (mel-a-net’ii), n. [NL., < Gr moa | 
black, + võrra, vjooa, duck: see Anas.) : ye) i 
nus of marine ducks of the family Anatide ma 
subfamily uliguline ; the white-winged vat | 
scoters, surf-dueks, or sea-coots. The mal a 
black or blackish, with a large white area on Mout j 
and abright party-colored bill. Thecommon North Ame 
can species is M. velvetina or JI. deglandi, very closely re. 
lated to M. fusca of Europe and Asia, if really disting, 
Also written Melanitta, and more correctly Melanonetiq, 
mélange (ma-lonzh’), n. [F., a mixture, ¢ 
ler, mix: see melll, meddle.] 1. A mixture; a 
medley; usually, an uncombined mingling o 
association of elements, objects, or individuals 
in lit., a miscellany.—2. A French dress-goot: | 
of cotton chain and woolen weft. E. H. Knight. 
Melania (me-la’ni-ii), n. [NL., < L. melania, 
< Gr. peAavia, blackness, < “éAa¢ (weAav-), black.) 
1. In conch., the typical genus of fresh-water 
snails of the family Melaniid@ and subfamily 
Melaniine, having a shell covered with thick and 
usually dark or blackish epidermis. The extento 
the genus has varied much with different writers. There 
are about 400 species, mostly Asiatic and Polynesian. | 
2. Inentom.: (a) A genus of dipterous insects. | 
(b) A genus of lepidopterous insects. | 
Melaniacea (me-la-ni-a’sé-ii), n. pl. [NL | 
Melania + -acea.]_ Same as Melaniide. 
melaniacean (me-la-ni-a’sé-an), a. Of orper 
taining to the Melaniacea. 3y 
melanian (me-lā'ni-an), a. and n. [< Melan 
+-an.] I. a. Pertaining to the Melaniide, ° i 
having their characters. < id 
TI. n. A member of the family Meleni a 
melanic (me-lan’ik), a. [< Gr. peas, (HE van 
plack, + -ie.] 1. Black; dark: as, a me r { 
race.—2. Of or pertaining to melanosis: -he | 
Janic cancer, melanocarcinoma or melanosarcomi es- | 
lanic deposit, a deposit of dark pigment in the ti A 


Melanie variety or race, in zoöl., a variety or mi i 
acterized by a Or color or a greater extensi oat | 
dark markings than in others of the specii t species 
ties have frequently been described as distint! ei 
Melaniidæ (mel-a-ni'i-ds), ». pl. Aagot | 
lania + -ide.] A family of gastrop ye e gemi 
order Prosobranchiata, typified ante f 
Melania. The shellis spiral, turreted, an B ihal 
dark epidermis; the aperture is often ha oporoulam y | 
in front; the outer lip is acute; an oces, retenti | 
horny and spiral. The very numerous 5 3 ipart f 
to many genera, are mostly fluviatile ma ! 
They are found in nearly all the warmer ra charact Las 
The family is divided, both on structura l Camilies Mig | 
on geographical distribution, into two su i Melani 
nine andl Strepomatine. Also Melaniace4, ; 
Melanide. a (NE: wy 
melaniiform (me-la’ni-i-form), % | tho fom 
lamia + D. forma, form.] Having ii 
the melanians; Bee aa i 
Melaniine (me-la-ni-ine), 1%. P 65 0 
nia + -ine.) One of two subfamilia co? 
ified by the genus Mela ei’ 
atic and Polynesian SH a 
ch are found in 
Strepomatin®, 


ection of 


nida, t 
ing chiefly Asi 
a few of whi 
tinguished from 
us rounded in front and not pro A 
notched ; the mantle-margin 15 fringed- 
oyoviviparous. 2 
melaniine (me-la’ni-in), 4. and ain 
nian in a strict sense; of or pe 
Melanii 
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h 5 -Jan 'i-lin), n. [< Gr. péz ak Melanotus 
Janiline (me Jan us Tae £ e 1. A Variety or class of mankind accordi : : S 3 
me" y-), black, +E. aniline] asic sub- Huxley’ classification. Th : ramg to 2. [I.¢.; pl. melanopsides (-si-déz),} A member 
(pera C sHisN3) obtained from cyanogen people, with dark hair and eyes q Pale-complexioned of this genus. 
stance ai dry aniline. sometimes broad skulls, as the ] generally long but 


of western Europe Eaa 
ple of the shores 


Persia, 
I am dis 


or Celts 
white peo- 
erranean, western Asia, and 


, and the dar 
of the Medit 


posed to think that t 


distinct gro b he Melanochroi are not a 
gie Janosarcoma and melanocarcinoma. The and Xantho aa E from E a a 
i gments in these cases may, however, be dif-  Hamitic and Semitic Melanochroi, , Anat. Vert., p. 421, 
i ferent. + ih. Haver, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII 
f ferent. ' guar: rever, not to conf : 5 it o7 - 8317. 
Í Wemust, be on onr guara An a seh li ie melanochroic (mel’a-nd-kr6’ik), a. [< melano- 
i ordinary baer Pf Histol. and Histochem. (trans.), p. 53. ie ene -ic. Dark-colored; of or pertain- 
Ki roid (me-la’ni-oid), aandn. [< Melania aa 1e Melanochroi: as, the melanochroic 
melar x as melanian. 5 : 
i a E a S) n. [NL.(Duponehel, 7° mélenocirots ox dark: sek of Europe. 
o | Melan rp, MeAavirry, f., MeAdvexroc,m., a myth- 1 à Y, “ritiques and Addresses, p, 180, 
| i ) per namo, < é2a¢ (ue2av-), black, + ixzoc, me/anochroite (mel “a-n6 -krd/ it), n. [< Gr. 
ofl ra E A genus of geometrid moths of the ERR cra black, + xpod, xpéa, color, + 
in | Py Larentinæ, of wide distribution, with we os dis Gar Sues oad found at Bere- 
al. | < 40 species. s ! ° Ural. Also called phenicochroite 
‘ f over ten (mel anizm), n. [< Gr. ué2.a¢ (ue2av-), meoo aN is red matter than black, : 
a | Mine + -ism.] In physiol., an undue develop- TBR i via merak AA a. z 
Ser one of coloring material in the skin and its black sien GT. jehardxpoor (also je7áyxpooc), 
ber | ~ wondages: the opposite of albinism; specif- >a ses pC EtG (uetav-), black, + pod, 
in | Ey in zoöl., the abnormal development of Taua eel Dark-colored; haying an 
and black or dark pigment in the pelage of a mam- ‘Also sais aa n, as a person of white race. 
ith al or the plumage of a bird. Itis not pathologi- » Improperly, melanochrous. 
Pie melanosis, interfering in no way with the health There seems good ground for the belief that, . . . among 
m | al yigor of the animal; itis very drequent in some groups, Europeans, the melanochrous people are less obnoxious to 
a | : irrels and hawks, and sometimes becomes an inher- its [yellow fever 8] ravages than the xanthochrous. 
ge. | as squi ific character, as in the case of the black rat, Mus Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 157. 
nd | See loved to be a permanent melanism of the white- 1 d ee ; P. 157. 
ack | bellied rat or roof-rat, M. alexandrinus or M. tectorum. Mel anocomous (mel-a-nok o-mus), a. [< Gr. 
ar | Compare albinism, leucism, erythrism. aa Hesavoxounc, black-haired, < uéZac (ue2av-), black, 
ring | melanistic (mel-a-mis’tik), a. [¢ Gr. paç + Képn, hair: see coma2.] Black-haired; hav- 
eri (uedav-), black, + -ist-i |] Affected with mel- ing black hair. 
anism; abnormally dark in color. Also mela- Melanocorypha (mel’a-n6-kor’i-fal), n. (NL. 
notic. (Boie, 1828), < Gr. péžac (ueZav-), black, + Kopudh, 
The Nasua vittata was based on a melanistic specimen 


head, top: see corypheus.] 
genera of the lark family, Al 
such as the common M. calandra, the calandra 
lark of Europe and Africa, and M. sibirica, the 
white-winged lark. 
Melanodendron (mel’a-no-den’dron),n. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < Gr. uéZac (ueZav-), 
black, + dévdpov, a tree.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Composite, tribe Asteroidee, 
and subtribe Heterochromew. They have copious 
bristly pappus; numerous narrow bracts of the involucre, 
which are arranged in an indefinite number of series; and 
achenia which are 3- or 5-ribbed, and scarcely compressed. 
There is but a single species, M. integrifolium. See black 
cabbage-tree, under cabbage-tree. 


One of the leading 


of N. rufa, collected by the traveler Schomburgk. audide, containing 


J. A. Allen. 
melanite (mel’a-nit), n. [< Gr. ué2ac (ue2ar-), 
black, + -ite2.] 1. A variety of garnet of a 
deep-black color. It properly belongs to the lime-iron 
division of the species, but some other kinds are also in- 
cluded. It is often associated with volcanic rocks, as at 
Vesuvius. Some varieties are remarkable as containing a 
small percentage of titanium, and seem to be intermediate 
between garnet and schorlomite. See garnet. 
2. In conch., a fossil melanian. s $ 
melanitic (mel-a-nit'ik), «a. [< melanite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or containing mela- 
nite. 
melanocarcinoma (mel’a-no 


melanosarcoma, (mel’a-nd-siir 


Melanorrhea (mel’a-n6-ré’fi), n. [Nh (Wal- 


lich, 1830), < Gr. péřaç (ye7a%-), 
a flowing, < perv, flow.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the natural or- 
der Anacardiacee, and the tribe Mangiferea, 
characterized w simple leaves, by the petals 
growing after the flower expands, and by the 
humerous stamens. They are large trees, over a hun- 
dred feet in height, and have broad spreading heada bear- 
ing large entire coriaceous leaves, and axillary panicles 
of perfect flowers. The fruit is a drupe, and is surround- 
ed by the five or six enlarged petala, which are spread out 
in a star-like manner. There are 6 species, natives of east- 


ern India and Borneo, M. usitata is the important black, 
Martaban, or Burmese varnish-tree, 


black, + pola, 


a -ko' mit), n.; pl. 
melanosarcomata (-rma-ti). [NL., < Gr. uéac (jse- 
2av-), black, + cdpkupa, sarcoma.) In pathol., 
a form of sarcoma characterized by the presence 
of dark pigment. It most frequently occurs in the skin 


and choroid coat of the eye, is usually formed of spindle- 
shaped cells, and is very malignant. 


[< NL, Melanoscope (mel’a-nd-skop), n. [< Gr. pé%ac 


evav-), black, + cxozeiv, view.) An instru- 
tnent devised by Lommel to distinguish between 
the flames of substances which in the spectro- 
scope exhibit red bands. It consists of a pair of spec- 
tacles made of glassof light-violet color over dark-red RES 


a combination which admits only red raya, so that most 
greens, for example, would appear black. 


melanose (mel’a-nds),n. [NL., < Gr. pe7dvasie, 
a becoming black: see melanosis.] fungous 
disease of grape-vines, caused by Septoria am- 
pelina. The leaves are the parts attacked, and are at 
first covered with brownish spots; these soon spread over 
and discolor the entire surface of the leaf, which then 
drops off. The fungus is probably a native of Europe, but 


also occurs in New York, along the lakes, in Kansas, and 
in Missouri. See Septoria. 


melanosiderite (mel’a-n6-sid’e-rit), n. [< Gr. 
pédac (pehav-), black, + oidepiznc, of iron: see 
siderite.) A mineral occurring in black masses 
with a vitreous or resinous luster. It consists of 


hydrated iron sesquioxid with 7 per cent. of silica. It is 
found at Mineral Hill, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


melanosis (mel-a-no’sis),n. [NL., < Gr. perá- 
vociç, a becoming black, < *pe/avetv, blacken: 
see melanoma.] In pathol.: (a) An abnormal 
deposition of pigmentary matter in various or- 
gans or parts of the body, as the spleen, liver, 
or bone-marrow, associated with melanæmia, 
malarial poisoning, ete. (b) The condition of 
the system associated with the presence of pig- 
mented tumors. Specifically, this is an organic affec- 


ae fs 2 d 3 , tion (due to the softening of the ti f th from 
cts s -kär-si-nõ'mä),».; melanoid (mel’a-noid), a. [< Gr. pedavoeidic, Renta depoelt, especially tubersies) ia. which Beers 
ee | pl. melanocarcinomata (-ma-tii). [NL., ¢ Gr. HE-  black-looking, < Léłaç (ue%av-), black, + eldoc, is converted into a black. hard, homogeneous substance, 
mi dag (eAav-), black, + xapkiveya, cancer: see car- form.] Having a black or dark appearance.— near which ulcers or cavities may form. 7 

WN cinoma.] In pathol., a pigmented carcinoma, Melanoid cancer, in pathol., melanocarcinoma. _ melanosity qasr ain i-ti), n. a aee 

Í from gray to brown and black in color. The pig- melanoma (mel-a-no’mit), n. [NL., < Gr. pe2á- (-ose) + -ity.] endency towa ac oo 
per | ment lies partly in ues epithelial tracts, and partly a the voua, blackness, < *pe/avovr, Diaken, < pé?aç dari of colar 2 of the hair or eyes. Be 

| stroma. is less frequent than melanotic sarcomata. (uehav-) black.] A dark-pigmented tumor. loe, Science, . 84. 
anit | Melanocetinæ (mel’a-n6-se-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., jathia (mel-a-nd-path’i-a), n. [NL.: melanosperm (mel’a-n6-spérm), n. An alga 
vot | f Melanocetus + -in@.] A subfamily of Cera- ea oa AT An Sass of the dark pig- belonging to the division Melanoxpermee. 

Í ride, represented by the genus Melanocetus. ment of the skin, due to abnormal function of Melanospermeæ (mel’a-no-spér’mé-€), n. pl. 
le. | melanocetine (mela-nd-se’tin), a. and n. I. the rete mucosum, See melasma. . NL. (Harvey, 199); < Ge itis ee) black, 
av) | - Having the characters of or pertaining to the melanopathy (mel-a-nop‘a-thi), n. [¢Gr.pé2ac + oxépya, seed, + -ew.] The olive-brown sea- 
ane Melanocetine. (uehav-), black, + -xaBea, < zafoc, suffering.) weeds, one of the three principal divisions into. 
-Me |) AE n. A pediculate fish of the subfamily eee a melanopathia. which the Alge were divided by Harvey: Da 
we | 4 anocetinæ. = Melanophila (mel-a-nof‘i-li), n. [NL., < Gr. included tie F Meat, Laminariacee, ete., bui 
ir i S anocetus (mel”a-nd-s6’tus),n. [NL., < Gr. péiac (uežav-), black, + gfdoc, loving.] Agenus is now nearly obsole ae > 
Bri ie ‘aç (ueñav-), black, + «roc, a whale: see Ce- of buprestid Laaatlesitounded by Eschscholtz. melanospermous (mel ang epar mus), a. if 
ra | acea.] A genus of deep-sea pediculate fishes, About 40 species are known, and the genus is proper Gr. yé/ac (uetav-), black, + oxépya, seed, 
ies to the cold and temperate regions of both hemispheres; _jys.] Characterized by dark-colored seeds or 
Mey but a few have been found in Panan the East Indies; spores; belonging to the Melanospermee. 

r Í habe FE atte pairsofyel owspots,inhab- The group of melanospermus a olve green eth 
oe | iting pines in the northern United States. is pers pelea , KN 
a melanophlogite (mel-g-nof'lo-nt), n. IK Gr. melanotekite (mel'a-ng-te'kit), n. [hreg.< 
t Chac (uehay-), black, + 9205 (g2oy-), aflame (see “péac (uehar-), black, + rjxew, melt, F -ite2.] 
vat | i) + -ite2.] ‘A mineral occurring pacer rare silicate of lead and iron from Lang! 

oe Sai aie black whenheat- Sweden. It occurs in black or blackish-gray cr 

mf less cubic crystals, which turn baok ae P r n Dark or Ea ki e 

5 al ed (hence the name): oe It is found ted toa black glass, whence the name. = 
A) arith the crystals of sulphur of Girgenti, Sicily: melanothallite (mel’a-n6-thal’it), n. [ 

pid Melanophyceæ (mel’a-n6-fi’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. uézac(uežav-), black, + 0440c, a branch, + 

if Rate orst, 1868), < Gr. péžaç (ue?av-), black, Tn mineral., a mineral occurring in 

a C oinor, a seaweed, + -2@.] One of the five Im, which upon exposur 
w a visions of Alge according to the clas- green color, and containiı 

lt Sification of Rabenhorst. Itincluded the Phe- per oxid, and water, It. 
i osporee and Fucacce, and is the same, or nearly mation- NCIS 


the same, as Melanospermee. 


Melanocetus johnson E (the 


: : ide (mel-a-nop’si-dé), n. pl. 
cc eee hale astora ai With another fish), Monee) a i o 
as 4 ne genus Hea 
in sol ene subfamily Melanocetine, black pods ee ud . 
of ) 2 a mouth suggesting that 
1864, “O Msoni is the only species. 
oi (mel-a-no 110-3), n 
oùs Dh E 203), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
s Hees skinned: see melanochro- 
“ology, the dark-white peoples, 
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Melanotus 3696 Melia d 


which are Aaah a as LLY she rise to ral order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants eardinal teeth; the true 
some of the most destructive wire-worms. M. communis of the cohort Myrtales The ovules areattached to pearl-oysters. The pe 
wa AT brown pilose species of tho United States, the interior angle of the cells, or to basal placentæ; the oyster is M. margaritife ait ens 
ii 1 an ue ong. v Ae : 25 anther usually opens at the top by two pores ; the connec- cies widely distributed in most 
melanotype (me a-no-tip), n. [< Gr. „éñaç tive is thickened or variously appendaged; and theleaves partsof the world, in warm seas; 
(jeXav-), black, + Ti7oc, type.] In photog., a haye from 3 to 9 nerves. ‘The order embraces 133 genera it sometimes attains a length of 
ferrotypo. [Rare or obsolete. ] À and about 2,500 species, which are almost entirely confined _ 10 or 12 inches. 
melanous (mel’a-nus), a. [< Gr. ac (ue2av-), to me Ta and are Most Dun a S Dee Meleagris (mel-¢-ii’gris), 
black, + -ous.] Dark-complexioned; brunette: ae an ORCOS Coe a AEEA i > Mew Be NL., < L. meleagris, < 
the opposite of blond or vanthous. Pritchard. RE cd relating to the natural order i = U aS a E of 
1" cites Paty = 5 new. uinea-fowl, named after LLM 
The melanous, with black hair and dark brown or black- Dery ean eat 7 Bae : 3 na! p UN 
ish skins. ” Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 153. Melastomez (mel-a-sto’ mo - ë), n. pl. (NL. Meleager,< MeAéaypoc, >L, *aerina Avie 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1867), < Melastoma + Meleager, son of Gineus, garitifera May | 


1 foramen or 


le Fay Ng ae 
Melanoxylon (mel--nok’si-lon), 9. (NL. -¢@.] A suborder of dicotyledonous polypeta- andthe hero of the hunt of senso ; 
(Schott, 1827), < Gr. péñaç (ue2av-), black + EbAop, R EAE i a TATS ; : qe Orta 1 Sors Of the pith; | 
g , lE ERTA t 5070”, Jous plants of the order Melastomaceæ. Thecells the Calydonian boar.) 1. Inorni Kil 
wood.) A genus of leguminous plants of the haverather prominent placentæ inserted in theirinternal A name of the common a a e 1) U e } 
5 a-Low. ol 


1 to wig. | 


suborder Casalpiniew and the tribe Sclerolobiew, angles, and many ovules; the embryo is very small, and 7; 3 l 

` . Penh se í EEMO onion price: innæus gave the technie mt 
haracterized by a compressed partially woody slightly rounded or subglobose. ‘The suborder embraces pelea 5 i echnical spee 
characterized by a compressed pa J Y 9 tribes and 128 genera, of which Melastoma is the type. Numida meleagris. (b) An Amen cific of 


legume with samara-like seeds,theouterintegu- f ieee can 
See s 5 They are trees, or rarely herbs and are found in both the Phasianide or Meleagride, of AR Senug ge | 

m X ing vingattheapex. Ther : Tow Wor 7 : z gride, of large sia Soi 

ent expanding into a wing the apex here Old and New Worlds. varied metallic plumage, naked fe Size with 


is but one species, M. Braunia. See brauna. Melchite (mel’kit), n. anda. [< MGr. Mexi- int i arsi g 
5 ; = , ( ny a) 3 i ls in the male, bare head with erecti SDurrg 
melanterite (me-lan‘te-rit), n. [<Gr.peravrepoc, rnc, < Syriac malkaye, Ay. malekiya, milkiya, uncles, and a tuft of Biber eel fle an 
compar. of tac (uehar-), black, + -ite?.] The lit. royal, < melek, king.] I, n. An orthodox Boa. die turkeys. T -12e Teathers ont 
native hydrous sulphate of iron. i Eastern Christian as distinguished from a Mo- gallopavo or mexicana, the pannel ies Kinds: y 
Melanthium (me-lan thi-um), n. [NL. (Lin- nophysite or Nestorian. The name was originally mestic turkey, differing little from M chee the da. 
nus, 1753), so called in allusion to the darker given to the Orthodox as belonging to the imperial church, ead, the common wild turkey of the United St OF ameri, 
eolor which the persistent perianth assumes the title of king being that which was commonly given the more beautiful and very distinet ocellated on KoI 
after blossoming; < Gr. uéłaç Dlack, + avOoc, a in Greek and in Oriental languages to the Roman and to Honduras, M. ocellata. See turkey. Urkey of 
i S; PO E 2 G the Byzantine emperor. Although the term Melchite is 2. In conch., a genus of mollusks: 
flower.] A genus of liliaceous plants of the older than the Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451), its wider qagrina. Montfort, 1810 55S: Same as Mep. 
tribe Feratrew. They have flat broadly winged seeds, use dates from its adoption after that council by the Mo: mêlée (ma-la’), 1 aae F. a 
and the segments of the perianth have a distinct claw. nophysites, who rejected the decrees of the council, and a-la ), n. 2 oy < OF. meslee 
‘They are herbs having an erect leafy stem springing from employed this name to represent the Orthodox as receiv- etc., a mixture, confusion, fight, > E. m 
a short rootstock, and an open pyramidal panicle of po- ing them merely in submission to the edictofthe emperor and melley, q. v.) A confused conflict a 
lygamous flowers, which are yellowish-white or greenish. Marcian. The name Melchite is sometimes given also hand-to-hand ficht amone a number ICU, as 4 
‘here are 3 species, all natives of North America, and to members of communities of Christians in Syria and aeda i 5 Toa oe umber of persons: 
sometimes cultivated for ornament, M. Virgintcwm of Egypt, formerly in communion with the Orthodox Greck OSPeCially, In Mocerm Dooxs, a tourney in which 
the United States is called bunch-jlower (which see). Church, who have submitted to the Roman see. many combatants (not two only) take part 
i ü’'ri-ä : ; ES ‘ $ 7” A tes 
melanuria (mel-a-nù'ri-ä), n. [NL.: see mela- ThoseSyrian Christians who,thoughnot Greeks, followed “I shall tilt to-morrow,” answered Athelstane, “in the 
nurin.] The presence of a dark pigment inthe thedoctrines of the Greek Church as declared at the Coun- melée; it is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day. 
urine. cil of gpa, were called by their opponents, by way of Scott, Ivanhoe, ii 
; AE ; sat reproach, Melchites, ‘royalists’ or ‘imperialists,’ because =Syn. Afray, Brawl, etc. Sce quarrel! TEN 
t monone ee a BS) aes olan ane y submitted to the edict of Marcian in favour of the melegueta pepper. Same ae pre on paradis 
S TriZ y ecrees of the Council of Chalcedon. (which see, under grain 1), d se 


1 Medle, 


resence of very dark pigment in the urine.— Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 291. ae a 
A elanuric Oe Steens TI OP ap weninin a th T hites: Meles (mé‘léz), n. [NL., < L. meles, also mele, | 
: melanurin (mel-a-nu’rin), n. [< Gr. péAac (ue- theu a l or pertaining to the Mele nites: as, melis, mælis, a badger or marten.) The typical | 
aw Jav-), black, + otpor, urine.] A dark pigment e uncial Melchite alphabet. Isaac Taylor. genus of the subfamily Melina, family Musial. | 
n NER CEPE, pign melder (mel’dér), n. [< Icel. meldr, flour or ; , y | 
= found in the urine cornin the mill <mala, grind: see meall ] The r T (o the E On D q or, BL aara orii aak | 
a sal’ oi. 2 3 i È I , 8 . stricted to the European badger, M. vulgaris or M. taru. | 
x aon) oe ae K eS ee gee black, quantity of meal sent to a mill to be ground at _See Meline, and cut under badger’. a 
nop)dup(iz7c), porphyry: se porphyry.) one time. [Scotch.] Meletian (me-lé’shan), n. [< Gr. MeAzrvavot, pl, | 


fine- nish- or br ish- = 7 Tos . 
Bae eet Stciocinse OF piaci ap e a a oi the miller < Metirioc, LL. Meletius: see def.] 1. Oneot 
e or Utan ierous i Boa Sx Som ’ hl siti Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. a sect of the fourth and fifth centuries, fol- 
ere Scally dolessite O Ooie Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. lowers of Meletius, schismatic bishop of Ly- 

aes haan tormedy Had Dy o m melaphyre, 2S meldometer (mel-dom’e-tér), n. [Irreg. < Gr. copolis in Egypt. After his death they adopted 

gists, includes a con- E $ , 8 = ; a OEN y d 

f siderable variety of rocks; but, as now generally restrict- pédoctv, melt, + vérpov, measure. ] An appara- Arian views.— 2. A follower of Meletius, made | 
l ed, it is properly applied to such basalts as have under- tus devised by Joly for determining the melt- bishop of Antioch about A.D. 360. He was sup 
gone considerable alteration. Hence the melaphyresare, inø-points of minerals. It inyolvesth faplati posed to be an Arian, but proceeded immediately to pré- 

in point of fact, mostly of Paleozoic age, although some mg pe i heantedito the reduit, AEAN ne use of a plad; fess the Nicene faith, and the Arians appointed another 

n strip heate e required degree by the passageof Þishop in his stead. Among the Orthodox some wert 


are Mesozoic, because the older a rock is, other things . z i i 
being equal, the more likely it is to have undergone chem- $1 electrical curent, w hose temperature is calculated by adherents of Meletius, and therefore known as Meletian 
Hay HES others remained separate, and were known (from thes | 


ical change. z 
mela-rosa, mella-rosa (mel”a-r0’zit), n. [¢ It. meN n. A Middle English form of meal. canonically ordained bishop, Pusiat trenta | 
: 7 an s m n. A Middle English form of meal?. ustathians, Further difficulty was occasioned A} mh i 
mela, an apple, + rosa, & rose. ] The fruit of Mee t glish a two orthodox parties using the word hypostasts (which | 


: a tree of the genus Citrus, probably a yariety melet n. [< AS. mæl (= Teel. mal= Dan. mæle), see) in different senses. The schism between them con- 

of the lime, cultivated in aly. speech, talk, conversation.] Discourse; conver- tinued till the end of the century. 
melasma cot ay n. [NL., < Gr. péAaoua, sation. > en i mele-tidet, n. Seomra ie i JE called | 
a ck color, pezaivery, blacken, < é2ac, black: moul thou marrez a myry mele. ; Melia (mé‘li-ii), n. (NL. Chinneeus , S! it 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 23. from the resemblance of the leaves to those 0 | 


see melas.) 1. An abnormal access of color of : 
J r CESS OF QOS O [ME. melen, < AS. mælan (= Icel. theash, < Gr. pela, the ash.] A genus of on i 


the skin, local or general, usually dependent mele*t, v. y ! 
upon constitutional disorder; local TEN E mæla — Dan. mele), speak, < mæl, speech, talk: Jedonous polypetalous plants of the a | 


tary stains of the skin. The morbid process 5°° mele, n.| I, intrans. 1. To speak; talk. order Meliacee and the tribe De ae 
es, an elongated stamen: 


is called melanopathia. Addison’s disease is And whon that Wit was i-war hou his wyf tolde, terized by pinnate leav pees 

known as suprarenal melasma.—2. [cap.] In  Hepicom so confounds Hgicouthe nou mee tube, and from 10 to 12 anthers: They goni 
f . 2: nd as doumbe as a dore drou, im asye. i i r bipi eaves, 

cool.: (a) A genus of melanian mollusks. Piers Plo yee (A), xi. 98. with alternate pinnate or bipinnate lea 


dams, 1858. (b) A genus of tenebrionine 9 To chatter; twitter, as birds. 


Re 


$, based on M. lineatum of the Canaries. 4 : 
on, 1864. pete ube parasol © the pirate vi aRt of bothe, 
x sy si ever ul merye in maner o; ere Kinde. 
mik f oor [S meanma William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), l. 821. 
elasma: aS, MCS- TT trans. To call or bring together; as- 
j semble. 


ene Themperour with moche merthe his men than meled. 
om of U R William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), L 1287. 
i Son ? 


ned from molas- le n. [ME., origin obscure.] A cup or 


owl. 


Also they had tool to dyke and delve with, as pikforkis, 
spadus, and schoyelis, stakes and rakes, bokettis, meles, 
and payles. Vegetius, MS. Douce 201, f.47. (Haltiwell.) 


Old Meleagridz, Meleagridide (mel-é-ag’ri-de, 
el/e-ag-rid’/i-de),n. pl. [NL.,< Meleagris (-id-) 
4 eae A family of Gallina or gallinaceous 
birds; the turkeys. The name is sometimes 
d to the American turkeys, and some- ayy 
Judes the African guinea-fowls. purple, 
riding, Meleagrinz (mel- -ag-ri-di’n6, cies, 
rl l- Turkeys as an Ameri- 
lasianide@, typified by the 
ye BUNT Mele eae 


sometim 
tic an 


(See azé 


4 rach. 
Flowering Branch of Melia AL ai 


i ence; J, a flower; 6 > 
a, part of the infloresc eiia op the fruits. 


e, under holy.) Also called hill-mar- 
aninatree, and holy er as M. Azadirachta, but now 
gost. The NN Indica, is the margosa or nim-tree, 
classed ag AA often planted there and e sewher (Bee 
mi Azedarach, var. Australasica, is an 
margot) “14.6 Malayan archipelago,and Australia, called 

of India, ed country white cedar. M. sempervirens, 
1 to be the same as M. Azedarach, has been 
hoop-tree in the West Indies. NT 
called Fo (mé-li-a’sé-¢), n. pl. [NI (A. L. de 
Meliaces Sir), < Melia + -acew.]) A natural or- 
Juss dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of 
ate Si rt Geraniales. The calyx is small, the sta- 
the cor Jmost always monadelphous, and the anthers 
mens ay i the tube or (usually) stalked. The orderin- 
are mesile era and about 550 species, found throughout 
cludes 37 api rare in the temperate regions of the globe, 
ue Te ous (mé-li-a’shius), a. Belonging to or 
meliace nie the Meliaceæ. Also cedrelaceous. 
see (mé’li-ad), n. [< Gr. Myiddec, nymphs 
Meliat troes (or of flocks), < jor, an apple or 
us tree-fruit (or 4740Y, a sheep or goat).] In 
any uth., a nymph of fruit-trees or of flocks. 
Cari j And from the grove 
The Meliads, who here for lack of flocks 
Must tend the fruit. ` r 
x R. H. Stoddard, The Search for Persephone. 


j = z ; y 
; eæ (mel’i-an-tha’s¢-e), n. pl. [NL. 
Melianitha cSd Hooker, 1388), < Melianthis + 
( z] A small order of dicotyledonous poly- 
TE plants of the cohort Sapindales, char- 
terized by irregular polygamodicecious flow- 
Ss stamens which are inserted at the base of 
the ats albuminous seeds, and alternate stip- 
ulate leaves. Melianthus is the type genus. 
Melianthus (mel-i-an’thus), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < Gr. xé? honey, + dv6oc, a flower. ] 
A venus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
type of the order Melianthacce, characterized 
by a calyx which is very oblique at the base, 
and by having from two to four ovules in each 
cell. “They are shrubs with alternate odd-pinnate leaves 
(the leaflets one-sided and decurrent on the stalk), and 
De erminal or axillary racemes of curious irregular 
flowers, the lower ones sometimes imperfect. There are 
5 species, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, one of which 
has been introduced into the Himalayas. The common 
name is (Cape) honey-jlower, or honey-plant, the blossoms 
abounding in honey. Sait i 
Melibean, Melibæan (mel-i-bē'an), a. [<L. 
Melibæus, name of a shepherd in Virgil’s first 
eclogue (a dialogue), < Gr. MeAiBoroc, ef. fem. 
Mefifoa, a personal name.] Inrhet.and poetry, 
alternate ; alternately responsive; alternating; 
amæbean. | = 
melic (mel’ik), a. [< Gr. peAcxdc, pertaining to 
a A: ls ? I nm 
song, < vé/0c, a song, strain, melody.] Pertain- 
Boers Lene: 85! aea 
ingtosong; intended to be sung: applied espe- 
cially to the more elaborate form of Greek lyric 
poetry, as distinguished from iambic and ele- 
glac poetry. 
The exact relation of melic poetry to the cantonal dialect. 
> Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 234. 
Melica (mel’i-ki), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1787), 
< Tt. melica, the great millet, < L. mel, honey.] 
a genus of grasses of the tribe Festuceæ, type of 
nee pubbrbe Meli cece. The upper glumes are empty, 
a spikelets are often quite large and erect or spread- 
al Gis Aey are erect perennial plants, often tall, with usually 
species panels; and flat or convolute leaves. About 30 
mostly nativeo ey having a wide range over the globe, but 
grasses, but ceo. temperate climates. ‘They are handsome 
serve temae no great agricultural value, though some 


Pose of pasturag ic-grass i 
name for the specio. pasturage. Melic-grass is a general 


eliceæ (mé-lis’6-), ; 
R Bas? 8), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham and 
elica + -eœ.] A 
subtribe of grasses 
of the tribe Festu- 
clud = 
Cra, of which Meine 
speel and about 36 


ast-nan 
the Jast-r n 
Hoe considere. 


JE 


x. Flowering Pl ic-grass 
Oketica mutica ). a “tne BR 
ge eselet: ne the empty glumes; 
same, back view. > Te Mews d, the 
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Melic-grasg (melik 
fonts Melica. 
elicocca (mel-i-kok’ä y 
He a 4), n [NY » (Jacqui 
1763), < Gr. + ret fe pi E 


5 of the natu Jani 
type of the tribe UURS orar Sapindacea, 


alternate, abruptly sf are trees of con- 


of the family Mus- 


[NL. (Adr. Jussieu, 
A tribe of dicotyledo- 


Melieæ (mé-li’é-8), n. pi 
1830), Melia om ip 


nous polypetalous plants of the natural order 
Sees Be cells of the ova 
foliaceous cotyledons. Malia i the (an Peano CONVEX or 
Melierax (me-li’e-raks), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. m?o 
a song, + iépat, a hawk.] A genus of African 
diurnal birds of prey of the family Falconide, 


Chanting Hawk (Melierax musicus). 


founded by G. R. Gray in 1840; the chanting 


hawks. There are several species, the best-known of 
which are M. canorus, cantans, or musicus of South Africa 
and M. polyzonus. 


Melifera,meliferous. See Mellifera,melliferous. 

Meligethes (mel-i-jé’théz), n. [NL., < Gr. 
*ushtynOjc, Doric percyabfc, honey-sweet, < pé21, 
honey, + y7Oetv, rejoice.] A genus of pentam- 
erous beetles of the family Nitidulide. There are 
over 100 species, mostly of Europe, where they are some- 
times called glow-beetles; they feed on various flowers, 
eating the pollen and fructifying organs. In this way M. 
@neus injures cruciferous vegetables. 2 

melilite, mellilite (mel’i-lit), n. [Prop. meli- 
lite, < Gr. pé% honey, + Aifoc, stone.] A min- 
eral of a vellow or grayish yellow, found at 
Tivoli and Capo di Bove, near Rome. It occurs 
in very minute tetragonal crystals in the fissures and cay- 
ities of lava, also as an essential constituent of certain 
kinds of basalt; it is a silicate of aluminium, magnesium, 


nd calcium. : 

melilot (mel‘i-lot), x. [< OF. melilot, mellilot, 
merilot, F. melilot = Sp. Pg. meliloto = It. meli- 
loto, melliloto, < L. melilotos, S Gr. pehi orov or 
pehidaros, a kind of cloyer, < uéA, honey, + 2u- 
zéc, lotus: see lotus.] A plant of the genus 
Melilotus. 

Melilotus (mel-i-lo’tus),. [NL. (A. L. de s 
sieu, 1789): see melilot.] A genus of plants o: 
the natural order Leguminose, the pulse family, 
the suborder Papilionacee, and the tribe Trifo- 
liew; the clovers. It is distinguished bya small, teak 
subglobous or obovoid legume seni oan = SHEN ae 
length two-valved. Thep lane Ao iles and small white 


in loose racemes. About 10spe- 
or yellow flowers, growing aR 


r, is an 
ee th 


-grås), n. Any grass of the Melin 


or panicles of smal) Meline (mé’lin), a. and n. 
i (see Meles), + -inel,] T. 
) n. pl. [NL. (Radl- pertaining to the Meline. 


meliorist ; 
æ (mé-li’né), n. pl. [NL., < Meles + -ine.} 


A subfamily of Mustelide. typified b i 
Meles; the badge r pa el ic 


nat; the 
A habits are terrestrial and fossorial. There 
ing forms of Meline: the European Me ae ap a 


Ys. The form is stont and 
elez, the Asiatic 


Arctomyz and Mydaus, and the American Taxidea, Also 


elina. 


a. Badger-like; of or 


. n. A badger of any kind; any member of 


the Meline. 
ng the type, and 43 spe- melingi, n. 
= versation. 


[Verbal n. of mele3,v.] Talk; con- 


Willfijam to the window witterli mizt sene 
gif Meliors with hire maydenes in meling there sete, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 760. 


families Melina melinite (ma’lin-it),n. An explosive of French 

“Mus. iBYention, said to be composed of picric acid, 
guncotton, and gum arabic. It has heen success- 
fully used in charging shella, and its explosive force has 
been variously represented a3 from three to eleven times 
that of gunpowder, the smaller figure being the most prob- 
able. [(Recent.j 


ry contain two ovules, Melinophane (mel‘i-nd-fan}, n. 


[Prop. *meli- 


phane, < ee honey, + -cavjc, appearing, 
clear, < daive 

of beryllium, calcium, and sodium, occurring 
in honey-yellow or sulphur-yellow plates in 


at, appear.) In mineral., a silicate 


the zircon-syenite of Norway. The name is 


changed, in Dana’s System, to meliphanite (meli- 


phane). 


meliorate (mé‘lyo-rat), v.; pret. and pp. melio- 


rated, ppr. meliorating. [< LL. melioratus, pp. 
of meliorare (> It. megliorare, migliorare = Pg. 
melhorar = Sp. mejorar = OF. meliorer, meil- 
lorer), make better, < melior, better (compar. of 
bonus, good), = Gr. pa77ov, adv., rather, com- 
par. of w/a, adv., very much.] T. trans. To 
make better; improve; ameliorate. 
Grace does not give us new faculties and create another 
nature, but meliorates and improves our own. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IIL. 269. 
Tragedy . . . was found the most pleasing vehicle of 
conveying moral truths, of ieliorating the heart, and ex- 
tending the interests of humanity. 
Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 
II. intrans. To grow better; be improved. 
Yesterday not a bird peeped; the world was barren, 


peaked and pining: to-day ’tis inconceivably populous; 
creation swarms and melicrates. 


Emerson, Works and Daya. 


meliorater (mé’lyo-ra-tér), n. Same as melio- 


rator. 


melioration (mé-lyo-ra’shon), n. [= OF. melio- 


ration, < LL. melioratio(n-), bettering, < melio- 
rare, make better: see meliorate.| 1. The act 
or process of making or becoming better; im- 
provement; amelioration. 

Digging yearly about the roots of trees, which is a great 


means both to the acceleration and meltoration of fruits, 
is practised in nothing but in vines. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 433. 
By an insight into chymistry one may be enabled to 
make some meliorations (I speak not of transmutations) of 
mineral and metalline bodies. Boyle, Works, L 354. 
2. pl. In Scots law, improvements made by a 
tenant upon the property which he rents, and 
for which he is in certain cases entitled to com- 
pensation from the landlord. 
meliorator (mé’lyo-ra-tor), n. One who or that 
which meliorates or makes better. 

The test meliorator of the world is sel huckster- 
ing Trade. Emerson, Ta Days. 
meliorism (mé’lyo-rizm), n. [< L. melior, better 
(see meliorate), + E.-ism.] 1. The improve- 
ment of society by regulated practical means: 


simism and optimism. 

Meliorism, instead of an ethical, is a dynamic princip 
Itimplies the improvement of the social condition thre 
cold calculation, through the adoption of indirect me 
It is not content merely to alleviate present s 
aims to create conditions under which no 


exist. L. F. Ward, Dynam. Sociol. 
2. The doctrine that the world is nei 
worst nor the best possible, but that 3 

ble of improvement: a mean be een t 


eal pessimism and optimism. — 


It may be thoagtt howe e a 
etrine of what is called 


[< L. meles, a badger x 


opposed to the passive principle of both pes- 


suffering, it 


i ee 


biei 


meliorist 


optimist, or at least a meliorist, 


In her general attitude toward 
neither optimist nor pessimist, 
term, which she invented for herself, of meliorist. 


was cheered 


provement of the mass. 
Cross, Life of George Eliot, ITI. 309. 


I don’t know that I ever heard anybody use the word 
meliorist except myself. i 
George Eliot, Letter to James Sully, Jan. 17, 1877. 

TI. a. Of or pertaining to meliorism or melio- 
rists. 

If we adopt either the optimist view or the ameliorist 
view —if we say that life on the whole brings more plea- 
sure than pain, or that it is on the way to become such 
that it will yield more pleasure than pain, then these ac- 
tions by which life is maintained are justifled, and there 
results a warrant for the freedom to perform them, 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 96. 


melioristic (mé-lyo-ris‘tik ), a. [< meliorist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to meliorism: corre- 
lated with optimistic and pessimistic. 

Too scientifically melioristic for the common herd. 
The Academy, March 3, 1888, p. 148. 
meliority (mé-lyor’i-ti), n. [< NL. meliori- 
ta(t-)s, < L. melior, better: see meliorate.] The 
state of being better; betterness. [Rare.] 
Aristotle ascribeth the cause of this meliority or better- 
ness unto the aire. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 613. 


; This colour of mettority and preéminence is a signe of 
eneryation and weakness. 


Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil. 

Meliphaga (m6-lif’a-gii), n. [NL., also, erro- 
Sh neously, Melliphaga; neut. pl. of *meliphagus : 
see meliphagous.| The typical genus of Meli- 
phagide. 


The term has been used with great latitude 
and little discrimination for 


a 
5 
— 
3 
2 


all the family and some other 
birds, but is now restricted to a single species, M. phry- 
gia of Australia, known as the black-and-yellow honey-eater. 


See honey-eater. 

meliphagan (meé-lif’a-gan), n. A bird of the 

genus Meliphaga; a honey-eater. Also, erro- 
n. pl. [NL., also 


neously, melliphagan. 
-ide.| A fam- 


Meliphagide (mel-i-faj‘i-de), 

Melliphagide ; < Meliphaga + 

ily of tenuirostral oscine passerine birds, typi- 
fied by the genus Meliphaga, belonging to the 
group Cinnyrimorphe of the order Passeres; the 
honey-eaters or honey-suckers. They are closely 
related to the Nectariniide, with which they share the 
character of the protractile, bifid, and penciled tongue. 
The bill is of variable length and degree of slenderness, 
but is always curved, with a prominent culmen; the nos- 
trils are basal, and situated in a large membranous nasal 
fossa, never entirely covered with feathers; and they are 
linear or oval in shape, with or without an operculum. 
The first primary (except in Zosterops and Entomophila) is 
about half as long as the second. The wings, tail, and feet 
vary in character with the genera; the anterior toes and 
their claws are short, the former much united at base, and 
the hallux is large and strong. 
green and yellow colors; it is never blue, and is red only 
in one group, the Myzomeline, Parts of the head and 
neck are often bare, and variously wattled or carunculate. 
The family is confined to the Old World, and is specially 
characteristic of the Australasian and Polynesian regions, 
though the range of the Melithreptine is much more ex- 
tensive. The species number nearly 200, referable to about 
25 genera. The family is now usually divided into 3 sub- 
families: Meliphagine, Myzomeline, and Melithreptine. 


pera een (mel-i-faj’i-dan), a. and n. I. 
a, Of or 
II. n. A meliphagan or honey-eater. 


Meliphagine (mel’i-fa-ji’né), n. pl. [Also 
Melliphagine; NL., < Meliphaga + Hie l The 
typical subfamily of Meliphagide. With few 
xceptions, the group is characteristic of the 
ian and Polynesian regions.. 
me-lif’a-jin), a. and n. 
the subfamily Meliphaginæ; 
meliphagidan. 


[Also mellipha- 
pé?4, honey, + 
7 een 
*, éAL, honey, 
See melino- 


Tam not, however, a pessimist —I am, I trust, a rational 


Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 27. 


lifo, George Eliot was 
She held to the middle 
She 
by the hope and by the belief in gradual im- 


Melitza (mel-i-t6’i), n. 


The plumage inclines to Melitæidæ (mel-i-te’i- 


melitzmia (mel-i-te’mi-i), n. 


ertaining to the family Meliphagide. Melitophili (mel-i-tof’i-l), n. pl. 


the manna which fa 
yarious species of Wucalyptus growing in Tas- 
mania. Itis a crystalline solid, dextrorotatory, and di- 
rectly fermentable. Itis probably a compound of raffinose 
and eucalin. 
Melitta (mé-lit’s 
Melittez (me 
1836), 
plants 
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Molismatic song, vocal music in which there is more 
than one note to a syllable: opposed to syllabic song, in 
which there is only one note to each syllable. ? 
melismatics (mel-is-mat‘iks), n. [Pl. of melis- 
matic: see -ics.] In music, the art of florid or 
decorated vocalization. 
Melissa (m6-lis’ii), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr. pédicoa, Attic pinirra, A bee, < pédi (He2tT-), 
honey: see mell?.] 1. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Labiatæ, the tribe Satureincæ, and 
the subtribe Melisse@. It is distinguished by a calyx 
which is distinctly two-lipped, by an exserted corolla-tube, 
which is recurved-ascending below the middle, and by 
the divergent anther-cells. ‘They are herbs, with dentate 
leaves and loose axillary clusters of white or yellowish 
flowers, Three or four species are known, from Europe 
and central and western Asia. M. oficinatis, from south- 
ern Europe, is the common lemon-balmn of the gardens. 
2. In zodl., same as Andrena. b f 
melissa-oil (më-lis’ä-oil), x. A volatile oil ob- 
tained from balm, Melissa officinalis, which gives 
to the plant its aromatic, lemon-like odor.— 
Indian melissa-oil, a fragrant oil distilled in India from 
a species of Andropogon. See Andropogon and lemon- 
grass. Also called verbena-oil. 7 
Melisseæ (mé-lis’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1846), < Melissa + -cw.] A subtribe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Satwreinew. The calyx has al- 
most always thirteen quite prominent nerves; the corolla 
is two-lipped, with the tube usually exserted, and the sta- 
mens are ascending at the base and divergent above. It 
embraces 14 genera, Melissa being the type, and about 200 
species. They are usually strong-scented aromatic herbs. 
The genus Hedeoma, the American pennyroyal, belongs to 
this subtribe. 
melissyl (mé-lis’il), n. [< Gr. péhcoa, a bee, + 
dan, matter.] A hypothetical radical (CgpHg) 
which occurs in many compounds derived from 
wax. The more difficultly soluble part of bees- 
wax consists of melissyl palmitate. Also called 
myricyl. 
Melisuga, Melisuge, ete. See Mellisuga, ete. 
[NL., < Gr. “éde(r-), 
honey.] 1. In entom., a genus of nymphalid 
butterflies allied to Argynnis, containing about 
50 species, chiefly European and North Amer- 
ican, checkered with brown, yellow, and white, 
and not silvered on the under side, which has 
bands of white and yellow. M. phaéton is a com- 
mon and characteristic species of North America ; its 
larvæ feed on Chelone, and hibernate gregariously in a 
web. The British species, like those of Argynnis, are 
known to English collectors as Sritillartes. 
2. A genus of alcyonarians or sea-fans of the 
family Isidide, or giving name to a family Me- 
litwide. The polypary is branched as in the gorgonians 
or true sea-fans, and composed of alternating hard and 
soft or calcareous and coriaceous joints, the latter much 
larger than the former, which form bead-like nodes along 
the stem. M. ochracea is a yellowish coral from the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. Also Melitwa, Melithæa, Melithea, 


Melitea. 

dé), n. pl. [NL., < Meli- 
tea + -idæ.]) A family of isidaceous aleyo- 
narian corals, typified by the genus Melitæa, 
having porous or corky nodes. Also Melithw- 
ida. 
[NL., irreg. for 
*melithamia, < Gr. péi(T-), honey, + alua, 
blood.] In pathol., the presence of an abnor- 
mal quantity of sugar in the blood. 

[NL., < Gr. 


pé2i(r-), honey, + ¢ioc, loving.] In Latreille’s 
system, the sixth and last section of Scara- 
bæidæ, composed of the old genera Trichius, 
Goliathus, and Cetonia. It corresponds more 
or less exactly with the modern family Ceto- 
niide. Also, erroneously, Mellitophili. 


I. a. Of melitophiline (mel-i-tofi-lin), a. Pertaining to 
the Me 

tonian. 
| or honey-eater of the melitose (mel’i-tos), n. 


litophili, or having their characters; ce- 
Also mellitophiline. 

[< Gr. pé2c(7-), honey, 

CigH 20011) obtained from 


+ -ose.] A sugar ( 
§ in opaque drops from 


) n. Same as Andrena. 
-lif/6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
< Meliitis + -ew.] A subtribe of labiate 
of the tribe Stachydew, characterized by 
broad calyx and a much-exserted corolla- 
e, with the posterior lip broad and some- 
oncave. It embraces 5 genera, Melittis being 
and 8 species, found principally in the temperate 

ns of the northern hemisphere. 

ne . (Linneeus), < Gr. 
1 oa, a bee: see Moe- 
labiate plants of the tribe 
subtribe Meliiteæ, char- 
having the 
the flower- 
rs, M. 


mell 


melissophyllum is the only specie 
and honey-balm. i j 
melituria (mel-i-tū’ri- 
honey, + otpor, urine. | 


5. See aln 


melituric (mel-i-ta’rik), a. 
< melituria + -ic.] Eea a ao 
Melivora, Melivorinæ, cte. Ei 
of. Mellivora, ete. 
meliza (mé-li’zii), n. [NL 
i A s te see . pri % 
Gr. pé, honey, + Céa, spelt ae Melize 
Maize or Indian corn. ae 


LONE 
US fi 
Oh, 


a) 
aiza) 


Sce th a ' 
nt 


Smollett under hasty-pudding. © quotatio 

Melizophilus (mel-i-zof’i-lus), n 

liza + Gr. gizos, loving.] A ponte one ea | 

oscine passerine birds of the famil ld Wea i) 
founded by W. E. Leach in 1816 wre) Sued, 
Day. 


ford warbler, Motacilla undata of Bodia 
ert no | 


Dartford Warbler (Jfelrzophitus undatus). 


called Melizophilus undatus, provincialis, orda! 
fordiensis. | 
mell! (mel), v. [< ME. mellen, < OF. mel] 
mesler, ete., mix: see meddle, of which melit 
a contracted form.] I. trans. To mix; bleni! 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 
All hor colouris to ken were of clene yalow, 
Withouten more in the mene, or mellit with othe, |) 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S), 1. 52) 
Th’ aduerse Cloud, which first receiueth thus 
Apollo’s raies, the same direct repells 
On the next Cloud, and with his gold it mells 
Her various colours. Ae | 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i= 


Oft began . . . wintry storms to swell, 
As heaven and earth they would together mal, 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence i?! 


II. intrans. 1. To mix; mingle. [Obsolet 
or archaic. ] g 


7i / 2 t mell. 
With men of myght can I aou Pist 


| 
y 


wl 


Alas, our society 
Melis not with piety. 


B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorph 
Qt. To meddle; intermeddle or interfere: 
Vn-callyd go thou to no counselle ; i 


That longes ow. ne 4 


ee | 
She would it eeke, an } | 
And take great joy to publish 
That every matter worse was A 
Spenser, F- wo 


3+. To busy one’s self: used reflexively: 


Sche melled hire Meliors ferst tog ae : 
e or p i 


William of Palerne - 
4, To contend in fight. [Obsolet 


Eng.] 
Mony fella were sey os tne po Ca 
But mo of the meny, i 
Destruction of Troy Œ E. 


5ł. To copulate. ane 
Like certeyn birdes called y “ture ie | 
Withouten mellyng conceyven Pats. (gall 


mell?+ (mel), 2. 
miel = Pg. mel 
= Gr. péñe (perT-) = 
found elsewhere in T 

. v. There is an & 
walian melt, honey. ] 
That mouth of is whi 


ascoigne, Dan 
mell3 (mel), n. [A var. of m 
hence, derisively, 


Honey. 


the head. 


Í G 

Her teeth was a like ten ; 
Her nose li mell., 
Kin 


g 
Ij 


Phen a 
Who thrus 
Tho Braes 0 Yarrow ( h 
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mells (mel), v. t [A var. of mall, v.] To pound Flowing or dro 


z mellow = 
Tag with ail Lora Peder ss pping like honey: he ; ee E 
ne bruise AEG a with a meli or mallet; er ush; ly or smoothly flowing, especially thee pie in aleohh, an eration ery soluble In water 

Ce ely, “An obsolete or dialectal vari- From off the t ; 
me 


PeT Mellitophili hiline, See Melitophili 
illi. Chaucer. We brush mellifuoua dewa. pi melitophiline. a Se See 
ant of T n. [A var. of meal?, motel.) A oe Milton, P. L., v, 429, mellitous (me-li’tus), a. mis mellitus, honeyed: 
mell® ere Halliwell. (North. Eng.] mentiu Sa A a an CeT oig al aoe 
ain 1 i Irigin scure. | yarmine eer “ i i ») c 
stijo (mel), n. [On aneen e.] Awarming- m ; Summer, Orations, 1.149, aie ituria, mellituric. Erroneous forms of 
me Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] DA mellifluously (me-lif”lġ-us-li), adv, Tn a mellif- Me Sore ¥ 
Pan (mel’an), n. In diamond-mining, same uous mann : omna Se 
me a 


The marvello 
mended by the 


yee: '. Mellivora (me-liv’6-rii), n. (NE, < T mel 
n er; with sweetly flowing sound. (mell-), honey, + vorare, deve 1. Tho typi- 
as cascalho. Soe MTOE. I ua. poets sing their loves cal and only genus of Mellivorinæ, founded b 
mella-rosa, m ee m a lines mellifluously bland, Byron. Storr in 1780. There are two Species, the Ir- 
n. TE F mel’i-fi), v. 7 6 ; 
menei (mel’dol), n. An imageof corn, dress- mellificr gp, v. i. CME. melli 


"dian and the African honey-badger or rate] M. 
2 a : p. melificar = Pe. me fien, £ OF. a a 
ed like a doll, carried in triumph amid much Bee 


F Wificar, < J, dica and M. capensis.—2, A genus of hyme- 
$ mellificar K J ze a ve a f 
ioicing on the last day of reaping; a kern- Sr juts anes Boney, £ mel mD; Honey, Rallioord payee Wes es 

Be eheti [Prov. Eng.] cee A ¢.] To make oney. Te vont meron a n. pl. fj ee u 

baby. age rm of merlel. Hall; ace apte is there swete herbes multipli Worine; NL., < Mellivora + ine.) Asubfamil 
mellet, n. An obsolete form cl. Halli ga k ha ne Welles maiti and water leche; es having but one true molar on cach p 

well. maž 72 = y Dener to mellifie. Side of each jaw, and the lower molar secto- 2 

meld), a. [< mel? + -ed2.] Honeyed } alladius, Husbondrie (E, E. T, S.), p. 145. rial: a ‘ 
melledt ( Pa ’ melligo (me-li’g6), n. } D- 145. rial; the ratels or honey badgers. There is but s 
D 


[L., a honey-like jui one genus, Mellivora, of Asia and Africa. 
Which sugred mel or melled sugar yield. _ < mel (mell), honey.] Honeydew. ee ratel. z MBE 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. elite n. See melilite. mellivorous (me-liy’6-rus), a. 
Lleoust (mel’6-us), a. [= F. mielleux, < L, Me we uent (me -lil’6-kwent), a [< L. mel ously, melivorous; < L. mel (mell-), honey, + 
Police of or belonging to honey, < mel (mell-), Ge X Me eY t loquen(t-)s,ppr.of loqui speak] vorare, devour.] Eating honey; subsisting on 
Honey? see mell2.] 1. Having the character Milli ida sweetly or pleasantly, [Rare] honey, as many insects, both in the perfect 
of honey; similar to honey. a ee E (me-lin 1-dé), n. pl. (NL., < Melli- state and as larvae. 
i low ways may he best employed to free gop  0@:] A family of digger-wasps or Fos- mellont, n. An obsolete form of meloni, 

Which g TR PN PAS parts. Boyle, Works, V. tia S0768, containing only the genus Mellinus, hav- mellone (mel’6n), n. [< L. mel (mell-), honey, 
wax from the yello» : a ee saal a h sae SENG the abdomen petiolate, and the submar- + -one.] A compound of carbon and nitrogen 
2. In bot., having Ue) li, ae i oney. ginal cell of thefore wings receiving a recurrent the exact composition of which is not certainly 

melley (mel i), n. ae ee iy, and eo nervure. known, obtained by heating certain thiocya- 

mellay ; < OF. melee ‘ ae ee), FETII get Mellinus (me-li’nus), n. (NL. (Fabricius, 1793), nates strongly. It is a yellow insoluble powder. 
otc., a mixture, medley, contest: see medley. appar. < L. mel (mell-), honey: see mell?.] The Mellow (mel’5), a. [Early mod. E. melow ; < ME. 
Cf, mélée, a mod. F. form.] Same as mélée, typical genus of Mellinide. Ite 


See 


[Also, errone- 


3 1 : l ontains 2 European Melwe, soft, perhaps a var. of merwe,< AS. mearu 
Gaan, that e bi Me amen) digge en omen species; M. moni a common (mearw-), soft, tender (see marrow?), the change 
To the kyng he can enclyne, bes wilh flies OPO Purrows in sand, and stores its Prt s laa reye 
zI Deea now with sageg sene, tubes with flies upon which its larvæ feed. J EERE Mun pee ee b A oa a 
This melly mot be myne,” Melliphaga, melliphagan, ete. Erroneous with the ul t. Te ated - - motg = Fries. Mah 19; 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 342. forms of Meliphaga, ete. Soft, = G. dial. mollig, also mou, soft, mélich, 
Here and everywhere __ mellisonant+ (me-lis’d-nant), a. (Re Th, cari mellow, prob. akin to L. mollis, soft: see moll2, 
rdan. He rode the melay, lord of the ringing lists. (mell-), honey, mt 


¢ ringing lisi + sonan(t)s, ppr. of sonare, mollify, ete.] és 1. Soft, especially from ripe- 
| Te GROIN. @. °C anell? +4) ee Y- sound: see sonant.] Sweet-sounding, [Rare.] 298S; easily yielding to pres 
nelle mellic (mel’ik), a. mell2 + -ic. or per- 


sure: as, a mellow 
Mop. Belwether of knighthood you shall bind met peace 
| 5 » you shall bind me to you. 4 kz 
nella taining to honey. Io. Tle have’t no more a sheep-bell; I am knight. LE Your chekes embolned et ae 
i if melliet(mel’i), n. [< L. mel (mell-), honey: see Ofthe mellisonant tingletangle. AS so beanie 
i mell?. The term is appar. arbitrary, and not Randolph, Amyntas (1640). (Nares.) aus okce popie, waxing over-mellow, 
. ; a ; ? E eae 3 in a silent autumn night. 

conformed to Gr. ué% honey.] Honey. Mellisuga (mel-i-sū' gä), n. [NL., < L. mel VETUS eigen Lotos-Eaters, Chorie Song. 
ther, | For from thy makings milk and melie flows. (mell-), honey, + sugere, suck.] A genus of 
Lei 


2 2 > =a wats Young cattle . . . are at 18 monthsold already of great 
Davies, Eclogue, 1. 20. (Davies.) hummin g-birds of the family Trochilide, givin S size, with open horns, mellow hide, ete. Encyc. Brit. Éa. 
us Mellifera (me-lif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. Tame toa subfamily Mellisuginæe. Tt contains the 


fines 2. Soft and friable, as earth: loamy. 

eh A 5 Chae cea smallest of its tribe and the very least of all birds, such as 2 a 

of L. mellifer, honey-bearing: see melliferous.] M. minima of the West Indies, which is scarcely 2 inches 
In Latreille’s system, the four 


x A Camomile sheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 
th family of acu- long, the upper parts showing golden-green, the wings and Bacon. 
FER leate Hymenoptera; the An thophila; the honey- _tail dusky-purplish. „Also, erroneously, Melisuga. In the North of England, when the earth turns up 
bees. It corresponded to the Linnean genus Apis, and Mellisuge (mel-i-sti’jé), n. pl. INL., pl. of with a mellow and RUS) appearance, and smoaks, the 
Il Was divided by Latreilleinto Andrenetceand Apiariæ, equiv- Mellisuga.] In ornith.: (a) In Merrem’s classi- farmers say the ae r ET i 
cgit! e the eS Andrenide and Apidæ. : fication (1813), a group of sundry tenuirostral ; - Hunter, Georgical Essays, L 157. s 
solei: melliferous (me-lif”g-r us), a. [=F. mellifère= birds, such as hummine-birds and species re- 3. Soft, rich, or delicate to the touch, eye, ear, : 
| Pg. It. mellifero, < L. mell Yer, honey-bearing, < ferred to Certhia and Upupa. (b) InSundevall’s palate, ete., as color, sound, flavor, and the like. ; 
f EN honey, are = E pear 1. Pro- system of oa mibeatico ia iuamaing kiras, The mellow bulfinch aoe from ais crore e 
i ney, as a plant; mellific. family Trochilide, considered as a cohort o: homson, Spring, . = 
p! b 2 , y 7 : t 
| And [Canaan] being mountainous, could not but abound Anisodactyli of an order Volucres. Also called A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had, i 
co with melliferous plants of the best kind. Longilingues. The air he chose was wild and sad. 
phe | N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 2. i Li-si’jent), a. [Also melisu- Scott, Marmion, iii. 9. 
i 2. Bearing or prepari mellisugent (mel-i-si‘jent), a. The mellower tints of the sinking sun. 
| cifically, cf a pr opang Honeys oe Tae Spe- gent; <L. mel Qa, m + e ppr. Geikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 19. 
| i 9 r per NINE tO the euipera. of sugere, suck: see suck. oney-sucking: = ; = = 3 
nnii meiit (me-lif’ik), a. [= Sp. melifico = Pg. said of various birds and insects. e ayine ae snes Sre R me rma z 
ae Ge Hee, < L. mellificus, honey-making, < mel Mellisuginæ (meli-sū-ji'nē), n. pl. [NL., < t k iy. aa eaS a. ES SSS Or duak ee: 
cae wean honey, + facere, make.] Making or Mellisuga + -inæ.] A subfamily of humming- ity; p p a er “Ss 
j | mellifea ie (Ge ipon y making. birds named from the genns E Season of mists and mellow fit oe 
-ASi ERESI, z ae : 1: i an. = 
eae lifcanee CL. as if monet) n. [= F. mel mellit (mel‘it), n: [< s honeyed: aeoea a ee rena dignity of form of his classic | 
v SL. as if mellificatio(n-), < mellificare of honey, < L. mellitus, honeyed, sweetene 5 8 classic a 
| Pp. mell , ) Ys > models, Longfellow the graceful facility of a mellow liter 2 
$ RN ificatus, make honey: see mellify.] The with honey: see mellitel.] In Sfarriery, a dry AE c. Brit., V. 439. 
a | In judging action of honey; honey-making. scab on the heel of a horses foot, eared byla ioanen Gaghalc eee rene wee continent. 
při ought pemg a the air, many things besides the weather mixture of honey and vinegar. eei in Harper's Mag., LXXV L 356. 
| grasshoppers, and themy SNe countries, the silence of Mellita (me-li‘ta), n. [NL.,< L. melli ones 5. Softened or matured by length of years; 
j mellifuen 5 He mellification of bees. Arbuthnot. of mellitus, honeyed, sweetened with honey of ye 
f a i 


i toned down by the lapse of time: kin d 
ae e (me-lif’1$-ens), n. [= OF. melliflu- (placenta mellita, a honey-cake): see mellitel.] posed; good-humoreds genial: jo aa 
Eee as mellifluen(t) +-ce.] A flow of sweet- A genus of clypeastroid sea-urchins of the As merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed 
ee Smooth, honeyed flow. family Seutellide. The common eand a o ake hound. se Irving. 
z, T e -a 
tuen S, eae E oe tather struck with the pastoral mel- Urchin of the Atlantic coast o! 


Pap Á | Ren ke y Bes ee 
orie deli Tihe Measures, which he styles a certain ‘ried test presents five slits, is M. quinguefora. See cut 6, dered good-humored or genial by li 
clicacy in the songs and ES y under cake-urchin. 


somewhat under the influence of | uor; 
Wart Foe itate (meli-tāt), n. [< D. mel(mell-), hon- tipsy. = 
mellifuent ( a om, Pref. to Milton’s Smaller Poems. menitate (n salt of mellitioacidase Ce a e aaa wine 
ant, < Ty maii lö-ent), a. [= OF. melliftu- mollite! ha. [ME., < L. mellitus, Paes Garrick, Epitaph 
mel (mel) jiftuen(t-)s, flowing with honey, < mell-), honey: see mell2. Cf. mellit.] Mixed 

flow: J Aoney, + fluen(t-)s, ppr. of fluere, ( 2 i 


* See fii ith honey; sweetened. 
ly or sweetly folowing like honey; smooth. With honey; 


ite, as saide is, save hem shall. 
Ta csset's clear Wyne me ciis, Husbondrie (E. E. T-S. 
5 Pipe... E = 
meh former bards naisftuent toro OTS 
elli uent] ooper, Apology of Aristippus, Ep. 3. 
n > y (me-lif’1-ent-li), adv. Mellifiu- 


A 
d nodular masses 
ellitate of aluminit 


r 


ellig: : 
also mans Heit’ Is-g), a. [=OF. mellifleux, stone. 
=P, , mellefiu, F, melliflue = Sp. melifluo melliti 
9 < LL. melliftuus, flowing with ta 
mell), honey, + fluere, tlow.] ston 
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mellow 3700 
2. To soften; pulverize; mako friable: as, cherry lips, apricot cheeks, 
earth is mellowed by frost. 


They plough in the wheat stubble in December ; and if 
the weather poe frosty to mellow it, they do not plough 
it again till April. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. To soften in character; render more perfect 
or more agreeable; tone or smooth down; ma- 


A strawberry breath, and a 


soft velvet head, like a melicotton. yak 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


wafer-woman, that prigs abroad 
and amalakatoones. f X 

Webster, Devil's Law-Case, 1. 2, 
e-16’dé-on), n. [Also melodium ; 
< Gr. ueñpdia, a singing: see mel- 
‘A. recd-organ or harmo- 


Deuce-ace, the 
With musk-melons 


melodeon (m 
< L. melodia, 
Cf. melodion. ] 


fure; improve. Bre” ody. 
But mell hat t eVect frl nium 
ut mellows what we wri e, to he dull sweets ot rT hyme. a ~ oss F s y = 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mr., Oldham. melodia (me-10/di-it), n. [NL. use of LL. melo 
dia, melody : sce melody. } 


sil stand 

Sata: he elarabella; a va- 
the teint. 
Godfrey Kneller, 


Yor Time shall with his ready pen f i 
Retouch your figures with his ripe bling t 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown 

Dryden, To Sir 


TI. intrans. 1. To become soft; bo ripened, 


losely resem 
pped diapason. 

Dra (fate 
lodico, < LiL. 
lodiou 


a stop ¢ 
riety of sto 
melodic (me-lod’i 
melódico = It. me 


mélodique = Sp- 
melodicus, < Gr. 
s, < weAqoia, 


In organ-building, melodram (mel’o-dram), n. 


melody 


Whose murmurs melodie, 
Langhorn, O 


These repeated attempts of the 


e my 80n 
de to the j ly 
re 


learned E 


to melodize our orthoepy. 
oe n a 
- I. D'Tsraeli, Amen lish A 
TI. intrans. 1. To compose “of Lit, 


—2, To make melody; harmon Ag 
_ Such a strain, with all o’erpower} oo 
Might melodize with each tumultus Casurg 

Scott, Vision of Don pad, y 

Also spelled melodise. Oderick wl 

sIr. 


7 j G 
ma.] Same as melodrama, 2 tG. 
A romantic tragedy by Friedri 
i iedrich 
Beethoven . . . composed a soldiers’ spoken for wf 
mance, . . . and a melodram with harmonies a ty | 
a, Ry 


Grove, Dict, Mu 


Uy 
Melodia, 


* See Melody, id 
TE 


sic, 


matured, or brought to perfection. uelpdiróc, of or for melody, me! ; : A f 
as death lay. melody: see melody.] In music: (a) Melodious; melodrama (mel-6-drii’ mä), n lg, 
To ripe and mellow there [in the grave), we're stubborn pertaining to a pleasing suecession of sounds. drame, < F. mélodrame = Sp. Po. 7 [Also me, | 
= i ciay: Donne, On Himself, 1. 12. (b) Pertaining to melody as distinguished from It. melodramma = G. melodram, < Nerang 
The apple mellowed or shriveled up, and then fell off. harmony and rhythm.—Melodic interval. See in- ma, < Gr. pé2oc, song, + dpaya INA + Melody 
T. Parker, Historic Americans, Franklin. terval, 5. see drama.] 1. Properly a pM a Dla 
8. To soften in character; become toneddown. melodica (me-lod’i-kii), 2- [NL., fem. of LL. sition in which music is he pine com, 
This country, gradually softening towards the neigh- melodicus, melodious: see metodic.] Asmallva- the broad sense.—2. A drama with D operani. 
pourhood of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there meliowed into riety of pipe-organ, invented by J. A. Steinin music, or an operetta with more or 1 Meideny| 
a rustic landscape, Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 7. 1770, which was intended to be set upon a harp- dialogue; a piece iu which spee TA oas Spoke 
mellowly (mel’6-li), adv. [¢ mellow + -ly2.] sichord or similar instrument so that a melody instrumental music) alternate. Alsos Song (a) 
Tn a mellow manner; softly. could be played upon it while the accompant — 8, A form of the drama arat Melodia, 
À mellowness (mel’5-nes), n. [< mellow + -ness.] mentwas played upon the harpsichord. Its com- positions in which the musie is of but. Aby eo, 
The state or quality of being mellow, in any pass was about 3} octaves. The tone produced was flute- importance or value, and the T UE Mera, 
f that rd like in quality, and crescendo and diminuendo effects were x ee ie tee he plot and gee, 
sense o at word. , =, : > ave of a decidedly romantic Cele 
= 1 „. produced by simply altering the pressure of the fingers. A and sens: ti 
mellowy (mel Si) a. [< mellow +-y1.] Softi melodically (me-lod'i-kal-i), adv. 1. Melodi- nature. ation 
mellow. kal-i), . 1. Melot 44 oe i 
SHON ously.— 2. In a melodic manner; in a way mM- melodramatic (mel’9-dra-mat‘ik), a. [=p 
' mélodramatique = Sp. melodramatico; as m H 
3 aS medi 


doth bear 
d to har- 


Whose melowy glebe 
Polyolbion, x. 97. 


The yellow ripen’d sheaf. Drayton, 
mell-pellt, adv. [See pell-mell, adv.] Same as 
ell-mell. 
mell-supper (mel’sup“ér), n. In some parts of 
England, a supper and merrymaking on the 
evening of the last day of reaping; a harvest- 


home. 

At the mell-supper, Bourn 
master are alike, and every’ 
dom; they sit at the same table, 
and spend the remaining part of 


singing, without any difference or dist 
‘Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 468. 


Jö'kö), n. [S. Amer.] A chenopo- 
Ullucus tubero- 


volving a succession of tones: oppose 
monically and rhythm ically. 
melodico (me-lod’i-kö), a. [It.: see melodic. | 
In music, melodious; soft: noting passages to 
be so rendered. 

melodicon (me-lod’i-kon),”. [NL., < Gr. MEg- 
duxdv, neut. of peaydrxdc, of or for melody: see 
melodic.| A variety of pianoforte, invented by 
P. Riffelsen in 1803, in which the tone was pro- 
duced from tuning-forks or steel bars instead of 
wires. 

melodics (me-lod’iks), ”. 
ies.) That branch of musical science that is 
concerned with the pitch and succession of 
tones—that is, with melody in the technical 
sense. 

melodiograph (me-]6’di-d-graf), n. [< Gr. pehy- 
dia, melody, + ypage, write.] Same as melo- 
graph. 

melodion (me-16’di-on),». [< LL. melodia, < Gr. 
peloda, melody : see melody. Cf. melodeon.) A 
musical instrument, invented in 1806 by J. ©. 
Dietz, consisting of a graduated series of metal 


e tells us, “the servant and his 
thing is done with equal free- 
converse freely together, 
the night in dancing and 


inction.” e 7 
Aen [Pl. of melodic: see 


melluco (me 
diaceous plant of the Andes, 


sus, yielding edible tubers. 

Melo (m6’10), n. [NL., < LL. melo, amelon: see 
meloni.] A genus of ra- 
chiglossate gastropods 
of the family Volutidae, 
closely related to Cym- 
bium; the melon-shells. 

Melobesia (mel-0-be’si- 


Nee nao bars which could be sounded by being pressed 
against a rotating cylinder. It was played from 


a keyboard. 


alge, giving its name to 
| melodious (me 


the former tribe Melobe- 16’di-us), a. [< F. mélodieux = 


Iy A -ie Pertaini f 
drama(t-) + ic.] Pertaining to, suitabl 
or having the character of melodrama 

a. 


A set of highly-coloured pictures, full 

in , of ion 
melodramatic postures, would captivate outers 
tude than a series of paintings by Raphael. BSI uN 


Sir 


eini 


G. C. Lewis, Authority in Matters of Opinions, 
The traveller in Sicil a Cana 
traveller in Sicily needs no gayer a 
hibition than the table d'hôte of his Ta E 
the conversation of the joyous guests, m 
Emerson, Bloque) 
melodramatical (mel”g-dra-mat'i-kal), a. (| 
melodramatic + -al.) Same as melodranati | 
melodramatically (mel’6-dra-mat’i-kal4),a 
In a melodramatic manner; with exaggerate 
speech or action. 
melodramatist (mel-9-dram’a-tist), n. [4 nid! 
odrama(t-) + -ist.] A writer of melodrams) 
a melodramatic author. | 
Perils greater than any which the most daring romans) 
writer or melodramatist ever imagined, 5 
W. Matthews, Getting on in the World, ps 
melodrame (mel’6-dram), n. [< E. mélodrari 
< NL. melodrama: see melodrama.] Same! 
melodrama. 
To perform a subordinate part in 
drame of the Elements. 
Lady Morgan, On France, 


's6), n. ph {NL., 


| 
f 
y 


this splendid =| 


a 


< bh) 


Sp. Pg. It. melodioso, < LL. as if *melodiosus, < 
melodia, melody: see melody.] 1. Containing 
or characterized by melody; musical; agree- 


Meloduse (mel-6-du 
pedwdovota, fem. pl. o 
ve2oeiv, sing, < peaqwods, sin 


siew. The fronds are cal- 
careous, horizon expand- 
ed, orbicular or ecoming 
and indefinite in 


f peAgoor, 


confluent, 
outline, They were regarded ble i rt i i ‘ 
as corals by the earlier writers, Pena a S by a pleasant Tn Gloger’s arrangement of birds K 
Melobesieæ (mel’9-be- peered MEV two suborders of passerine birds, mon t0 
-73 6 , in t course, seers 9 par ! 
oy 3 6) io a 2 Melodious hymns about the sovran throne SOSIRE Passer ps7 and nearly equivat 
(Agardh, 1852), < Melo- Alternate all night long. Milton, P. L., y. 656. Acromyodi or Oscines. «othe ch! 
bestia + -c@.] A former Melo diadema. Tone of silver instrument melodusine (mel-o-du sin), 4 Ns os 
be of calcareous alge, Leaves on the wind melodious trace. acters of or pertaining to the Melodus@, 
its same gee ihe pen Melobesia, p Emerson, Forerunners. Or oscinine; acromyodian. dies ( diz) 
‘now placed in the suborder Corallinee 2. Producing agreeable, especially musical melody (mel’6-di), %.; pl. mena; nt 
der Floridew. Sometimes called Melo- sounds. ee Z ” ME. melody, melodye (= D = C ii 
; 5 ‘And then tempered all these knowledges and skilles with die, melodet = Dan. Sw. meom nelodit: | 
kak’ tus), n. [NL. (Link the exercise of a delectable Musicke te melodious instru- F. “melodie = Sp. melodia = <5 St. OSAN 
melo(n-), a melon, + cac- ments, which withall acres Lion ace eHY theirhearers. LL. melodia, < Gn. penwota, & sin 
us of oes of the natural Syn. Tuneful, sweet, aaa See : au Poesie, p. 6- which lyric poetry is Oy, < pe 
ERTA a = 5 , dulcet. See euphony. Fi i 
aa peters whe melodiously (me-lo’di-us-li), adv. In a melo- Res On geo ode. 
cal flower-bearing head, dious manner; sweetly ; musically. edy.] i. In reneral, a succession 0 
melodiousness (me-16’di-us-nes), 7. The qual- musical GS sweet sound; 
ity, z a one r in music, of being pleasing music , fi 
6 the ear; the character of having a flowing : i d the melody 
and beautiful melody. while. s endured the ioye aM ietin (E. E Ti 
; on every Pinds 


melodise, v. Seo melodize. 


ody is coördi 


OMZET, 
all music. ; 


3 Happy melodist, unwearied, necessary constituents o. 
For ever Ping songs for ever new. apon toned of relative pitch, suce 
ate Ode on a Grecian Urn. 


Keates 1 
; series of tones so rela 


= 


ging: see me o 


The birds chant melody Shat, Tit: 


T- mie lodisy (mor pe [= F. mélodiste; as 
melody + -ist.| 1. A composer or singer of : ws aw C 
f nate with harmony an 


singing, PP 


(1834), ome: 


A suco? 


— 
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melody A 
3701 y aye 
lifleations and CoA Cee icin ae pan with abont 20 species, having the third i me z k 
mot The principal voice-part in a har- longer than 4 antennal joint The plain is full of deep melon holes, and the ground {a 


ciples. (C) 


the fourth, the antennal cla’ 
monic comp: 


ae Sne 7 AOD TS 7-jointe b of the male rotten and undermined with rata, 

osition; usually, now, the soprano,  ‘-Jointed, that of the female 5-jointed, M. í i r 

ye aces music the tenor; the cantus firmus; 0™Mon cockchafer or dor-tug of bara culgariz is the A. C. Grant, Yush-life in Queensland, I 220, 
butin 


structive, pe, often very de- lonif (mel’ i-f6 Mel h if: 

ae A song of clear and balanced form; : e Ba meloniform (mel'on-i-fòrm), a. Melon-s aped. 

the a: Oe e A melody is authentic when its com. Melolonthide (mel-G-lon’thi-dé), n. pl. [NL. melon-oil (mel'gn-oil), n. The oil of the melon 
an air; & mnes alta E ADWAT LEON TEKET iste os g ontha + ide.) A family of lamellicorn Of a cetacean. It is valuable for lubricating 
| a85 extends aboy its compass extends abont a half-octaye Peetles, typified by the genus Melolontha; now Watches and other fine machinery, and is by 
"i final, pager ow the key-noteand final. Itisdiatonicwhen generally reduced to a subfamily of Scarabei- some preferred to porpoise-oil. 


ye an pera 2g e scale in which it is writ- vol ann ata Éi e 3 

i ases only the proper fones ote a a yana RE ae cockehafers. The same group of beetles, vari- Melon-shaped (mel’on-shapt), a. Waving the 
ni ten, chromatit WAS or conjunct when it proceeds by single Iont Hee Ae es is called Melolonthade, Melo- form of a melon; oval with depressed lines run- 
nY scale. LEA or downward; diserete or disjunct when thing” ada, Melolonthides, Melolonthites, Melolon- ning from end to end, the intervals between 
degrees, UPV steps of more than a single degree. Itis 


g deg! reeds DY 8 re tl g melolonthidan (mel-6-lon’thi them being convex, so that a transverse section . 
hig | it proceeds by o tone is given to each syllable of the M (mel-6-lon'thi-dan),n. A mem- + E a a i i 
un syllabic ten more than one tone is given to a _PET of the Melolon thide. 4 in any part has a scalloped outline. This form 


Ca ‘A melody may be further described as popular, Melolonthine (mel-9-lon’thin), a. [< Melolon- is found in many fruits, seeds, the eggs of in- 
syllable. Q i 


z2 tistic, etc. , 4 tha + -inel.] Of or pertain; sects, ete. 
paa olodious or tuneful poem; apocticalcom- beetles typified by the geane AUIS AE °f melon-shell (1el’gn-shel), n. The shell of a 


\n ae for singing. Soma A ollusk of the genus Melo. 

<tion suitable for singing. melomane (mel’6-man), n. [< F. mélon me nes f * : 
posit „e are, no doubt, some exquisite melodies (like the Sp. melomano; «Gr. mé? 3 nario oe melon-thick (mel’on-thik), n. A West Indian 
Papoun Fair") among his [Milton’s] naa IERE 


ier poems, as í < 5 name of the common melon-cactus, Melocactus 
which prodiesd < xaivecBa, be mad.] Same as melomaniac. 1 moron neo ee g 


ardly fail to be the casein an J i 5 nant 7 communis. 
could hardly = best English glees melomania (tmel-6-ma/ni-a), n [E. mélomani - : 
aine authors of our best English glees. 4 ee a), n. « melomanie , a c 
A or trained the igl. Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 284. = Sp. melomania; < NL. melomania, < Gr. jé- melon-thistle (mel’on-this”1), n. A melon 


shaped cactus, as those of the genus Melocactus. 
melon-tree (mel’on-tré), n. The papaw, Ca- 
rica Papaya. 
A ene r - lon-we TES as j 
melomaniac (mel-d-ma ni-ak), n. [< melomania melon-worm (mel’on-wérm), n. Same as mel 


ae z Žoç, song, melody, + pavia dness, frenzy. 
elody, a melody which does not extend 7 yO? Y ı madness, frenzy. 
Imperfect the mode in which it is written.—Leading An inordinate passion for music. Cane 
Tae Sce leading!.=Syn. Harmony, Rhythm, ete. musicomania. 


in See euphony. 


z ives NL. (Linneeus, 1758); etym. -p i 3 2 on-caterpillar 
s oë (mel 9-6), n. [NL. gine e LAT -4c.] One who hasan inordinat ssi : erp E A. 5 
a MeS The ' vpe Se : nee is ARA ate passion for Melopelia pagari Ta r Ly > < G pitos, 
ak A o usually referred t > Cantharide eee ne ; À : ong xterm, & dove, rock-pi det - 
Che oil-beetles, ral = T Yer. Itcontainsthose apterous melomany (mel'o-mä-ni), n. [< F. mélomanie, nus of the family Columbidæ Sai subfamily 
on or blister- ae r Bb H 7 large and distended with the < NL. melomania : see melomania.] Same as Zi idine; th hit inged doves. They h: 
i! Epecios A ES E over each other at the base melomania. fie Sate edie emer ee counidedl skorta than 
‘a short, oval, and lapping a at the bas ; the ta 
al Cau . When alarmed these insects emit from the Melon! (mel’on), n. [Formerly also melon, mil- the wing, and 12-feathered ; the bill slender, black, and as 
ni joints of the leg yellowish oily hyer In some parte lon, million (the last still in dial. use); < OF. me- 
Kai Anaf eya instead of cantharides, or are mixed l 9 oll n, i ill F l R S x = 
Ì of Spain they a ? BBS acne : : on, me on, milton, 1. melon = Sp. melon = Pg. 
fey with them, ‘The larvee are parasitic in the ne f bees, and melão =It. melone, amelon,< LL. melo(n-), for Ts 
melopepo(n-) (> OF. melopepon), < Gr. Ljtoxézuv, 
ie a melon, so called as being apple-shaped, < Gr. 


uijrov (L. malum), apple (including also pears, 
peaches, etc.), + zéxwv, a melon: see pepo.) 
1. A herbaceous succulent trailing annual 
plant, Cucumis Melo, natural order Cucurbitacea, 
or its fruit, the muskmelon. The plant is not 
known in a wild state, but its origin was referred by De 


Mens: Candolle to the region of the southern Caspian. It has 
1 | been cultivated from time immemorial in the hot countries 
ea of the East, the melons of Persia being specially celebrated, 
ait, | and is now planted wherever there is sufficient summer 
), aie heat to mature its fruit. The latter at its best is very rich 
spate, and highly flavored. It is an ellipsoid or globular pepo, 
oe) the edible part of which is the inner layer of the pericarp, 
yal the stringy and watery placente with the seeds being re- 
Cait jected. The melon is grown in numberless varieties, as 
ams: the cantaloup, the nutmeg, ete. In the United States this 
| fruit, in all its forms, is known as muskmelon—melon being 
| applied indifferently to it and the watermelon, or even by 
marsi preference to the latter. The melon of Numbers xi. 5 is E 
j thought by some to have been the watermelon (see def. 2). White-winged Dove (Melopelia leucoptera). 
1 Be Meloé barbarus. See cantatoup and Cucumis. ee i oer ital o 
j , firs rulin larva (line sh natural size); 3, claws: c, F 5 z ga A ` e bare circumorbi! space; e 
qrar nea ie faunas Lata P labial palpus; 7. oe female; Have millions M aean P ENO long asthe tarena. lasta a blue-black auricular spot; a ‘ 
me £i Pi uLCnnL OLDS es ee ° se Tipona _ large white mark on the wings; and the sexes alike in plu- 
Some grapes and millons from my Lord at Lisbone. mage. M. leucoptera is a common dove of the southwest- 
are peculiar in undergoing two hypermetamorphoses, thus Pepys, Diary, Sept. 27, 1661. ern parts of the United States, conspicuous by reason of 
existing n pore oriitnet leryn torma, (See Rupenmely Stumbling on means STe the white on the eee NL..<G 
morphosis.) The larvæ attach themselves to bees, whose Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. mé-lof’a-gus), n. [NL. Y. pi 
eggs they destroy, and live within the egg-cells, being Marvell, The Garden. Melophagus (mẹ a-gus), E ? mi- 


> E oE the vonne Dee KENTE 7 : 7 2ov, a sheep, + ¢gayeiv, eat.] A genus of pu- 
teal Hed? ee awen Medes ot eide 2. The watermelon, Citrullus tudgaris==3. A piparousparasitió Insects ofthe diperous fa 
distribution. Fourteen species inhabit North America. melon ehel eerie hemispherical mass eave ily Hippo oade onge by ae in 1802. 
melograph (mel’6-graf), n. [< Gr. peAoypdgoc, ber taken from the top of the head of the - M. ovinus, a well-known wingless species, is the common 
writing songs, < r, song, melody, + ypaden, fish, grampus, and related cetacean ; meon Paes The genus is also called Melophila and Me- 
write.] An electrical a ratus for recording blubber. Themelon reaches from the spout-hole to the age : sr, 
the ae and Rate ae T an Or apiece of end of the nose, and from the top of the head down to the melophone (mel’6-fon), n. [< Gr. péžoç, a song, 


music played upper jaw + ġovh, voice.] A kind of ees 
music played on a piano. The depression of the keys 3 7 x: first the melon was re- melophonic (mel-d-fon’ik), a. [< Gr. péos, ee 
is made to close a Gitta te hare eine The head was dissected on deck ; first the s I 9 <), S pero, 3 
much in the same notre cironit, and the record ismade yea then the throat, next the under jaw, and lastly the song, + duvf, voice, + -ie.] Pertaining to 

ay that a ag a 


aaeh ichi] a for the blub- s A rf 3 
Morse telegraph-instrument. ‘Tho strip of paper is after- “head-skin,” which is the whaleman’s term ii music or its performance. : = 
ward punctured along the ae of rerecord and passed ber on top of the head. Fishers ofS ae melophonist (mel’o-fo-nist), n. [< Gr. péoc, fe 


through another machine, which, by means of the perfora- Gourd-melon, apumpkin-like fruit, used in India for cur- song, + gwvf, voice, + -ist.] A singer of melo- 
tion, closes the circuit of a Samal Seona a works ries. Seebenincasa.— Hairy melon. Same as abdalari. <7 am ala Z 


à perforator. The perforator is tl ade t oduce —Sweet-scented melon, a variety of muskmelon some- les. z Se. 
a stiff paper sten cil, which 5 An exact Cony of: the written TY regarded as a species, Cucumis Dudaim. Also called _ Here, 28 in the case of the Hebrew meloph Lwoula 
toca ene ma then be used in the melotrope ole E ), m [Abbr. of pademelon or menten 5 Thackeray, A Dinner in the City, iii, 
z oduction of the music. melon? (melon 2 . a Tha Uh 
mheloid (mé‘loid), a. andn. T, a. Pertaining to paddy-melon.} Same as pademelon. melopiano (mel6-pi-an’0),n. [NL.,< Gr néo, 
© Meloidw, or having their characters. melon-blubber (mel’on-blub/ér), n. The melon “gong, + It. piano: see piano.] A form of: 
M T n. Any member of the family Meloide. of a cetacean. See melon}, 4. TE forte, invented by Caldara in 1870, on w. 
a sae fielo%-ds), n. pl. [NL., < Meloé + melon-cactus (mel’on-kak’tus), n. See Melo- sustained tone, with a chance for erescen 
ee amil ae a 
nus Meloë, y of beetles typified by the ge- cactus. 


or merg : RAPE = s : mel'on-kat”èr-pil-är), n. a 
Yæ are parasiti ged in Cantharide. The lar- melon-caterpillar @ 


i i aj : ‘oth, Phacellura (Eudi- that s 
m Hames E0 othor sents especially “The Taeva ofa RRA aan adie h 
ï quot $828 elo og); n. [< F. mélologue (see d to melons and oi 
ae -ology Qe LS Song, + Aéyew, speak: see 
ssi, speech ; f. monologue, ete.] A mixture of 
sit [Rare] T Song; a recitative; a melodrama. 
sa Daring a stay in Tt higi 


King Tear aly Berlioz composed an overture to cidiferous rachiglossate 
with inte o Le Retour à la Vie, a sort of symphony, us Melongena. The 
movements ang poetical declamation between Te single the penes d Jateral teeth with 
» called by the composer a melologue. and the shell more or less pyrifo 

Encye. Brit., ITI. 598. 5 ; 

n [NL. (Fabricius, 
Or cock : ; HjroAavOn, a kind of beetle 
ide, pen The typical genus of Melolon- 
Tepresented in the Old World exclusively, 


melopwia 
melopwia (mel-0-pe’yit), n. [LL., < Gr. xeo- 
Toa, & making of lyric poems, musical compo- 
sition, < éAoc, song, + Toww, make: see poet. ] 


The art or science of constructing melodies; 

melodies. : 
Melopsittacus (mel-op-sit’a-kus),7. [NL., <Gr. 
péZoc, song, + yurraxoc, a parrot. ] An Australian 
the grass- 


genus of small long-tailed parrots; 


Zebra Grass-parrakect (Melopsittacus undulatus). 


parrakeets. WM. wndutatus is one of the commonest and 
preniest parrots of the aviaries, and one of the few which 
reed in confinement. The birdsare amiable and sociable, 
with more melodious notes than is usual in this family. 
Melospiza (mel-6-spi’ zi), n. [NL., < Gr. /é20¢, 
song, + onica, a finch.| A genus of the finch 
family, Fringillide, founded by Baird in 1858, 
containing anumber of fully spotted and streak- 
ed species peculiar to North America; the 
song-sparrows. The best-known is the common song- 
sparrow, M. melodia, which abounds in most parts of the 
nited States and runs into several varieties inthe West. 
M. cinerea is a much larger and otherwise distinct species 
found in Alaska. Two common sparrows of eastern parts 
of the United States and of Canada are the swamp-spar- 
row, M. palustris, and Lincoln’s flnch, M. lincolni. 
Melothria (m6-loth’ri-i), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1767), < Gr. jaj/ov, an apple (L. melo, melon), + 
(2) Opio, fig-leaf, leaf.] A genus of cueurbi- 
taceous plants of the series Plagiospermee, 
and the cucumber tribe Cucumerinee. The male 
flowers are usually in racemes, the anthers subsessile, fre- 
quently with a 2-lobed connective produced from the apex, 
and the fruit usually on a long and slender peduncle. It 
embraces about 58 species, inhabiting the warmer regions 
of both hemispheres. They are mostly graceful vines, 
either climbing or prostrate, with membranaceous pal- 
mately lobed or divided leaves, simple tendrils, and small 
yellow or white flowers. M. pendula, the creeping cucum- 
(which see, under cucumber), is the best-known species. 


melotrope (mel’9-trop), 2. [< Gr. pé/oc, song, 
+ porh, a turn, turning, $ 7péme, turn.] A 


piano fitted with a mechanical device for auto- 
matically reproducing a piece of music by means 
of a melo- 
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< Gr, Meñrouévn, one of the Muses, prop. ppr- 
fem. of péAreotai, sing.] 1. In class myth., 
originally, the Muse of song and musical har- 
mony, looked upon later as the especial pa- 
troness of tragedy. She is generally represented as a 
young woman, bearing the tragic mask and often the club 
of Hercules, and with her head wreathed with yvine-leaves 
in token of her relation with the dramatic deity, Bacchus. 
2, A planetoid, the eighteenth in order of dis- 
covery, first observed by Professor Hind at 
London in 1852. 3 
melrose (mel'röz), n. [< NL. mel rose: L. mel, 
honey; rose, gen. of rosa, rose.] Honey of 
roses, a preparation consisting of powder of 
red rose, clarified honey, and diluted alcohol. 
What I used was a mixture of melrose with sixteen 
drops of the muriatic acid. yes : J 
Sir W. Fordyce, On Muriatic Acid, p. 8. 
melt! (melt), v.; pret. melted, pp. melted (or 
molten), ppr. melting. [< ME. melten (pret. 
malt, pp. molten), < AS. meltan, miltan (pret. 
mealt, pp. molten), melt, = Icel. melta, melt, 
digest; Gr. péùdew, liquefy, melt; cf. OBulg. 
miudd, soft. Akin to malt], miltl.] I, intrans. 
1. To become liquid through heat; be changed 
from a fixed or solid to a flowing state by heat. 
This Pandare that neyghe malt for wo and routhe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 582. 
These fellows commonly, which use such deceitfulness 
and guiles, can speak so finely that a man would think 
putter should scant melt in their mouths. 
Latimer, Mise. Selec. 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 129. 
2. To suffer dissolution or extinction; be dis- 
sipated or wasted. 


All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. 
Ex. xy. 15. 


secret raptures. 

Addison, Vision of Mirza. 
3. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, 
sympathy, or the like; become tender, mild, or 
gentle. 


My heart melted away in 


I should melt at an offender's tears. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 126. 


They say women haye tender hearts ; I know not; 


I am sure mine melts. ` 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 3. 


4. To be weakened or broken; be subdued, as 


by fear. 
As soon as we had heard these things, our hearts did 
melt, neither did there remain any more courage in any 


man. Josh. ii. 11. 
5. To pass, as one thing into another, so that 
the point of junction is imperceptible; pass by 
imperceptible degrees; blend; shade. 
The twilight melted into morn. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Departure. 
TI, trans. 1. To reduce from a solid to a fluid 
state by means of heat; liquefy; fuse: as, to 
melt iron, lead, wax, or tallow; to melt ice. 
When sun doth melt their snow. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1218. 
Get me some drink, George; I am almost molten with 
fretting. Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 5. 
Inscriptions, victories, buildings, and a thousand other 
ieces of antiquity [on coins] were melted down in these 
arbarous ages. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 
2. Loosely, to make a solution of; liquefy by 
solution; dissolve: as, to melt sugar in water.— 
3. Figuratively, to soften, as by a warming and 
kindly influence; render gentle or susceptible to 
mild influences, as to love, pity, or tenderness. 
For.pity melts the mind to love. Dryden. 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast. 
Tennyson, Princess, vi. 


=Syn, To mollify, subdue; Melt, Dissolve, Thaw, Fuse. 
Two words, . . - popularly confounded, though scien- 
tifically very distinct, are melt and dissolve. ‘The former 
signifies to bring a substance from a solid to a liquid con- 
dition by the agency of heat alone; the latter signifies the 
bringing about of this result by distributing the particles 


of the substance acted on among the particles of another 


hich is itself liquid, and this process is termed 
bstance. Thaw differs from 
ly to substances whose or- 
is that of a liquid, and which haye hbe- 

of the abstraction of heat, 
dition as if of them- 


8'8 Journal.) 
ther melt or thaw. Fuse is sometimes 


d of melting together: as, bell-metal 


Seo the definitions of Melursus 


large quantity of water and neutri teen 1s disg 
aia Benedikt, Coal-tar Coloma yanad ty 
melt? (melt), n. Same as milt2 may oa 


meltable (mel’ta-bl), a. [< melti + 


Iron . . . is the most impure of all met f 
ble. Fuller, Worthics, Salop tals, hardly f 
marae » +1. 253, zl 
meltada (mel-tii’dii), n. [E. Ind.] as (Das! 


melter! (mel’tér), n. 


Dissolve is much used as 


melt (as, to fuse a wire by electricity), but 


w.) 1. The melting Ursidæ characterized by 
f the metalin the trusilo lips, and fewer an 


melvie 


The melt is then alowed to cool 


pable of being melted; fusible “able 6 | 
ai 


rodent found in Madras, Golw mus. 
adras, u 7 Nuti 
E. Gray. nda meltadg Me 
A dq, J 
1. One w K 
Sin a CR G o W 
cifically, the official in a mint ISS Melts; Ge) 
the melting of gold and silver for SUperintgny | 
The melter melteth in vayne, for the ning 3 
away from them. Bibl euell is not f 
e 3eble of 1551, Jor take 
Thou melter of strong minds, ’ er. vi 
Beau. and FL, Fal i 
The entire melting requires about ate nee One, il; 
carefully watched by the master melt en hours, i 
furnaces to their utmost intensity. er, who urg 
Harper's Ma 
n ; tag., LXX 
2. A furnace, pot, or crucible used t = 
any substance; a melting-pot: as a Moeltip, - 
combining the ingredients in the men 
of sealing-wax. Workshop Receipts. ete 
melter® (mel’tér), n. Same as milter 
melting (mel’ting), p. a. 1. Disposed t 
soften; feeling or showing tenderness: ta Í 
compassionate. 7 tende; 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with y 
The melting spirits of women. Witt valour 
On l me Coe Mig) 
7 e whose subdue zi ~j 
Albeit unused to the melting Tao o 
7 ‘PA 7 
Drop tears. Shak., Othello, v2 
2. Adapted to melt or soften; affecting; ing 
ing: as, a melting speech. i 
As the mind is pitched, the car is pleas 
nk r P, £ ASCI 
With melting airs or martial. Conner Task; vi 
melting-furnace (mel’ting-fér’nas), n. Aglas! 
makers’ furnace in which the frit for the eli | 
ismelted before it goes to the blowing-furnae| 
In some manufactories the glass is worked frm! 
the melting-furnace direct. 
meltingly (mel’ting-li), adv. [< melting +- 
In a melting manner; in a manner to melte 
soften; by the process of melting. [Rare] | 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, that, her tears falling intoth) 
water, one might have thought she began meltingly tot) 
metamorphosed to the running river. | 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcali 
meltingness (mel’ting-nes), n. [¢ melting + 
-ness.| The quality of melting; capability 
being softened by some warming and kinli 
influence. [Rare.] : | 
Give me, O thou Father of compassion, such a tonie 
ness and meltingness of heart that I may be deeply affect) 
with all the miseries and calamities, outward or inwa 
of my brethren. Whole Duty of Man, Collect for Chant 


melting-pan (mel’ting-pan), 1: pan, | 
ally in the lower part of a sugar-refinely, 
which raw sugar 1S reduced to a syrup y 
water aided by heat and mechanical stim 
and from which the syrup is pumped w 
blow-ups in the upper part t 


andi 
es th | 


IX. 


A pan, US) 


of the 
be treated with lime for the precip 
albuminous and other organic mpm reer | 

melting-point (melting-point), 1 i! 
or degree of temperature at which & Ne 
melts; the point of fusion or fustbillty: 
fusion. ; noite 

melting-pot (mel ting-pot), he ee fo 


meltith (mel’tith), n. [Pro 

meal-tide.| A meal. (Scotch. ] ster the 
melton (mel’ton), ”. [So called a a Jo 
nal manufacturer. | stout kin O noutt 


men’s wear, the surface of w 
and is neither pressed nor Ps, malo 
In the treatment of proad-cloth, does: ‘a go far tha 


ali nap-finished cloth, the milling is CTit, 
fibres become densely matted,  ncy? Bri 


melungeon (me-lun’jon), n: 
perhaps ult. < FE. mélange, & 
lange.) One of a class 
eastern Tennessee, of pecu 
uncertain origin. 

They resented theappe 


materi bs 
puixtur sind 


H 
R nt 

Nation Mi enmgeon eal 35 

by common consent by the whites, a ‘April 1 

themselves Portuguese. Boston Traverti ; 

(me-lér’sus), ile 

pear. 


honey, + Ursus, 


; honey-h 


labiatus is the aswail (which 5°07 {wid 
ving the a synonym. mé 
1886, p. 175. tyi), v. t; pret. a04 PE 
) melvie (mel’vi), v. é; 1 e ngat, 


melvie 


CAS. melu (melw-), ee see meall, | 
be x ] 
d Scotch. 
ith meal. [S¢ 
with 1 gma’ need has he to say a grace, 
~ Or melvie his braw claithing. 
Burns, Holy Fair, 


E i f 
i me-lir'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < Melyris 
Melyridæ ( family of malacodermatous beetles, 
z responding to Latreilles Melyrides, typified 
orres pas 
Be the genus Mely) i8. r 
Melyrides (me-liri-dëz), Esik 
Velyris.) In Latreille’s 
tribe of ‘Malacodermi, o j 
1 s. The palpi are generally filiform 
í nndibles notched; the antennæ mo 
ma əs pectinated; the joints of the 
mals ; unidentate or furnished with 
iE o These beetles are mostly ve 3 
pons T >on flowers. Malachius, Dasytes, Zygia, Peleco- 
A e Diglobicerus are named asl ling genera. 
piytis (me-li‘ris), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1775); 
Meya obseure.] ‘The typical genus of Melyridæ. 
or 15i insects are ordinarily found upon flowers; they are 
Bey of small size and very gaily colored. Most of 
Laie atives of Africa. 
an are natives of Alric 3 F 
es en abbreviation of memorandum, placed 
me: a ote of something to be remembered. 
before & no É gto | a 
ember (member), 2. [< ME. membre, < OF. 
aid F.) membre = Sp. micmbro = Pg. It. mem- 
bro < L. membrum, a limb, member of the body, 
a part, portion, or division.] 1. An integral 
vart of an animal body having a distinct func- 
Hons a vital organ; particularly, in common 
use one of the limbs or extremities, as a leg, 
? . 
an arm, or a wing. 

Even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great 
things. Jas. iü. 5. 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 

[ll lop a member off, and give it you. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 15. 


2. Specifically, the private parts. 
Thei gon alle naked, saf a litylle Clout, that thei coveren 


vith here Knees and hire Membres. 2 
itn Mandeville, Travels, p. 197. 
3. Figuratively, anything likened to a part of 
the body. 

Baptism; wherein I was made a member of Christ. 
Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 
Know yenot that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
1 Cor. vi. 15. 
The Body of the Law is no less encumbered with super- 
fluous Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which he tells 
us was so crowded many of them had not Room to use 
their weapons. Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 


4, A part of any aggregate or whole; one of a 
number of associated parts or entities; any unit 
or division that can be considered separately 
as part of a total. 
The figures and the membres of thine Astrolabie. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Astrolabe. 


They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 198. 

Specifically—(a) A person considered in relation to any 
aggregate of individuals to which he belongs; particu- 
larly, one who has united with or has been formally chosen 
asa corporate part of an association or public body of any 
kind, as a church or a society: often used elliptically in 
England for a member of Parliament, and in the United 
States for a member of Congress. 


i There are not more useful members in a commonwealth 
hon merchants. Addison, The Royal Exchange. 
„He [Sir John Dalrymple] was strenuously supported by 
Sir James Montgomery, member for ASEN PR 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 
Gy A part of a discourse, or of a period or sentence; a 
part Ae ene Os a verse. (c) In arch., any subordinate 
Tae aa uilding, order, or composition, as a frieze, cor- 
SN molding. (d) In alg., either of the two parts or 
Tan an equation united by the sign of equality (=). (e) 
aero aud ot., a component of any higher classificatory 
mentee ” T a species is a member of a genus; a genus isa 
ish Paroa eo mily, etc.— Borough member, in the Brit- 
eS ameng a member of the House of Commons rep- 
Parliament, 2 OUsh.— County member, in the British 
Senting a n 2 member of the House of Commons repre- 
members Ony or a division of a county.— Divisive 
isa precise tone Bie. =Syn. 1. Member, Limb. Limb 
legs. Woe in the human body applying to the arms 
lèmb to the 1 speak of the limb of a tree, but rarely apply 
tive use, exces Of an animal. The word has little figura- 
sions ag «© eee in science (see definition): such expres- 
devil” for a £ of the law,” for a lawyer, and “limb of the 
or part. af, Piae, are jocose, limb being used for member 
tive uses foe 2” is much freer in primary and in figura- 
Whole: ng <- an integral or distinguishable part of a 
ciety, of a7 fi inember of a sentence, of a family, of a so- 
iii. 5), anda ne The tongue is alittle member ” (James 
them is a limp, CYS, and each of the toes, but none of 


Mem 
< member + -ed2.] 


n. pl. pl. of 


oft pentamerous bee- 
1d short; the 
ted, in some 
entire; and the 
membranous ap- 
agile, and are 


bered (mem'bèrd), a. 
mbers; especia y, having limbs: 

in ees as big-membered ; 
ifferent tine vane eae 
(mem’bér-les), a. [< ‘member + 
mbers; simple or undi- 


To soil membership (me 


assification, the third Membra, n. Plur 
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m’bér-ship), n. [< 
ay i $ ), 7”. [< member + 
pia : 1. The state of being a member; the 
ae or position of a member, as of Parliament. 
Leech ee from external church membership or pro- 
an its € true religion can of themselvea give a ma: 
5 dence towards God. South, $ sermons, IT. En 
BAEN i perhaps on his way to Edinburgh to-day. : He 
sea ndidate for the Memberzkip there, Carlyle in Froude, 
i - The members of a body regarded collective- 
y: as, the whole membership of the church, 
ee al of membrum. 
os racidæ (mem-bras’i-dē), n. pl. LNL., < 
1 ae (< Gr. méußpaž, a kind of cicada) + 
, â family of homopterous Hemiptera with 
a enten tarsi, typified by the genus Mem- 
S. Itis a large group of extraordinarily di 
a g xtrao] rily diversi 
and grotesque forms, the prothorax especially being ho 
yn 2 remarkable modifications, The coloration is not 
THES iversifled. The antenne are short and setose, with 
S i ened base beneath the expanded edgeof the clypeus 
be low or a little before the eyes. The legs are short and 
a a the hind tibiæ are furnished with a terminal 
= cle of spines. The species, of which there are upward 
of 800, are all jumpers, and are generally known as trez- 
hoppers, They abound in tropical and subtropical Amer- 
tee eee moreta half the known species are found; 
re a any in Africa, some in Australia East 
Indies, but scarcely any in Europe. ae 
I. a. Of 


membracine (mem’bra-sin), a. and n. 
or pertaining to the Membracidæ. 
II. n. A member of the family Membracide. 
Membracis (mem‘bra-sis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1776),< Gr. HEuBpag (wen Bpax-), a kind of cicada. ] 
A genus of tree-hoppers, typical of the family 
Membracide, having the two forward pairs of 
tibiæ broadly flattened and fitted very closely 


against the breast. It is very rich in species, among 


which are some of the most gaily colored and beauti f 
decorated members of the famil. aS Mee 


membral (mem‘bral), a. [< NL. *membralis, < 
L. membrum, a limb, member: see member.| In 
anat. and zoġl., of or pertaining to the limbs of an 
animal, as distinguished from the body proper; 
appendicular, as distinguished from axial (parts 
of the whole body).—Membral segment, a natural 
morphological division of a limb between two principal 


joints: thus, the forearm, between the elbow and the wrist, 
is a membral segment. See isomere. 


membranaceous (mem-bra-na’shius), a. [<L. 
. ? 


membranaceus, of skin or membrane, < mem- 
brana, skin, membrane: see membrane.) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of membrane; con- 


sisting of membrane; membranous. 


Birds of Prey that live upon Animal Substances have 


membranaceous, not muscular stomachs. 


Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 8. 
[K< F. membrane = 
Sp. Pg. It. membrana, < L. membrana, the skin 
or membrane that covers the several members 
of the body, the thin skin of plants, a skin 
parchment (> Gr. ueußpáva, parchment), cover, 
surface, < membrum, member: see member.) 1. 
A thin pliable expansive structure of the body; 
an expansion of any soft tissue or part in the 
form of a sheet or layer, investing or lining 
some other structure or connecting two or more 
structures. The term is used in the widest sense, with 
Jittle or no reference to the kind of tissue which may becon- 
cerned, the membranous quality depending upon thinness 
and pliability, not upon texture or fabric. No hard parts, 
as bone and cartilage, come within the definition of mem- 
brane. Mostmembranesare fibrous—thatis, consist wholly 
or in part of some form of connective tissue, in or on which 
may be other and more special form-elements, as the lay- 
eculiar to the mucous, the serous, and other 
In some cases a sheet of nerve-tissue, 
or of muscle-tissue, constitutes a membrane, with little ad- 
mixture of other elements. Some membranes chiefly con- 
sist of a network of blood-vessels, with little connective 
tissue. Most membranes are specified by qualifying terms. 


membrane (mem’bran), n. 


ers of cells 


special membranes. 


See phrases following. 


ifically, the membranous ter- 
2. In entom., specifically, moo EE 


See cut under cla- 
vus.—3. A skin prepared for being written on. 


ist of three bundles, containing in all 549 skins 
P S Of these membranes, the greater part are 


minal part of a hemielytrum; 
the fore wing of a hemipter. 


or membranes. 
yellum and parchment. 


English Gilds Œ. E. T.8.), Int., p. xliv. 


membrane 


braniform layer, such as is produced in cronpons inflamma- 
tion, when it is formed of pus and fibrous and necrosed 
epithelium in varying amounts,—Penestrated mem- 
brane. See fenestrated.— Pibroserous membrane, See 
Up iti — Germ: Henlean, Henslovian, alee 
oid, hyoglossal membrane, See the adjectives. —In- 
terosseous membrane,a tough sheet of fascia connect- 
ing two bones in their continuity: especially aj plied bomen 
a tisane between the ulna and the radius, and between the 
tibia and the fibula.— Invest: membrane, the first 
layer of cells which assumes a distinctly membranous form 
upon the surface of the cicatricnla of the ovum. It was 
formerly called the ærous layer of the germinal membrane, 
— Jacob's membrane, th ary layer, or layer of rods 
and conesof the retinaof th Sec bacillary.—Krause’s 


d to be indicated by the intermediate line 
n f striated muscle-fiber. Also called Do- 
line, Dob — Limiting membrane of the 
retina, external and internal, the outer and inner boun- 
daries of the fibers of Muller, presenting the appearance of 
continuous membranes, the outer lying between the onter 
nuclear layer and the layer of rods and cones, and the in- 
ner being next to the hyaloid membrane.— Membrane 
of Bruch, a structureless or finely fibrillated transparent 
membrane, lying between the choriocapillaris and the 
pigmented layer of the na.— Membrane of Corti 
Same as tectorial membra: Membrane of Demours, 
or membrane of Descemet, a transparent, glassy lam- 
ina, covering posteriorly the proper tissue of the cor- 
hea, itself lined with a single layer of epithelioid cells. 
Also called posterior elastic lamina.— Membrane of 
Henle. Sanie as Henlean membrane.—Membrane of 
Reissner, the membrane which separates the scala ves- 
tibuli of the cochlea from the cochlear canal or scala 
media. It extends obliquely from the spiral lamina to 
the outer wall of the cochlea. It is a very delicate layer 
of connective tissue continuous with the periosteum of 
the upper surface of the bony lamina, and lined with pave- 
ment epithelium on itslowersi Mucous membrane 
the general lining membrane of the alimentary canal and 
its annexes, including the respiratory and urogenital pas- 
sages. It is one of the most extensive and the most com- 
plex of the membranes of the body, varying greatly in char- 
acter in different s, and in different parts of its own 
extent, and may include various special glandular struc- 
tures, as mucous crypts, follicles, ete., as well as the ap- 
propriate nerves, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. Mucous 
membrane consists essentially of a basement membrane 
(see basement), which separates a free epithelial from a 
fibrovascular attached layer. The epithelium is a layer of 
cells of various kinds, as spheroidal, columnar, ciliated, ete.; 
the fibrovascular layer consists of connective tissue with 
vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and often muscular fibers. Em- 
bedded in this membrane may be also the glandular struc- 
tures above mentioned; and the surface is often thrown up 
into various ridges, villi, and papilla. ‘The structure is 
essentially a secreting one, giving rise to mucous as well 
as to various other special secretions, Atthe openings of 
the body the mucous membrane is directly continuous with 
theskin. The conjunctiva of the eye is also cous mem- 
brane.— Nasmyth’s membrane, the cuticula dentis, or 
cuticle of a tooth; the epithelial investment of the ena- 
mel of a young tooth, which persists for a while and then 
wears off.— Nictitating membrane, the winking mem- 
brane or winker ; the third eyelid. Itis very highly devel- 
oped in some animals, as birds, in which it can he swept 
across the whole eye by means of appropriate muscles and 
tendons (see cut at eyel), but in many others it is rudimen- 
tary or wanting. In essential character it is a fold of the 
conjunctival mucous membrane which when little devel- 
oped, or when notin action, lies at the inner canthus of the 
eye.— Obturator membrane. (a) The membrane or liga- 
ment nearly closing the obturator foramen. (b) The ocelud- 
ing membrane of the fetal brain which closes the upper part 
of the fourth ventricle-— Pituitary membrane, the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose; the membrane lining the nasal 
passages, continuous with that of the pharynx, ear, eye. anil 
various sinuses of the skull. In a part of this membrane 
ramify the nerves of smell. Also called Schneiderian 
membrane.—- Pupilary membrane, a delicate trans- 
parent vascular membrane of the fetal eye which closes 
the pupil for a time, and divides the space in which 
the iris is suspended into two distinct chambers. It is 
sometimes persistent, causing blindness.—Schneideri- 
an membrane, the pituitary membrane: so called from 
the anatomist Schneider, who first showed the nasal 
mucus to be the product of this membrane, not of the 
brain, as had before been EOS eta mean mem- 
brane, in ornith., the mem 
larynx. It is a delicate, highly vibratile membrane, with 
a free concave upper marci ascending in the trachea 
from the pessulus or cross- 


y, Suppo: 
ght di 


brane of connective tissue, of mesoblastic o 
a simple layer of flattened epithelial cells. 


but usually sinuous or j 
there are 


nings (stomata) of Symiphatte vessels. Mem- 
branes of t 


kind line certain 


way a shut sac, moistened with lymph and bere art 
with the lymphatic vessels through the stomata. The! 


See the ad- 
Adipose, alveolar, atrial membrane. ae Biel vesela troagh ientomiali 
jectes = Alimenta Membran mem ADOUR mem- dium, the peritoneum, and the tunicæ v: pee 
rane, Same as arachnoid, 2.— membrane of the aginal 


a narrow membranous 


in certain Ci „an 
i a. the mentum and the ligula. When mon ay 
developed it is called the et en: > 
brane. Seed — y Bee ae 


asement.. 
vTRlastodermic membrane, the blastod 
chiostegal, bron ular 


chial, as unc- 
fectives.-- Choroid membrane, thechoroi oT 


tival membrane, 


thyro! 
the decidua.— i 
false E gan am t 
crosed ep! um, Or 
ithelial scales, or of these with eono: 
Praise membrane, in pathol, an 


rane of the syrinx or lower 


of the syrinx, and consti- 

tutes a part of the vocal organs, like a vocal cord of the 

larynx of a mammal.—Serous membrane, a thin mem- 

in, lined with 
ther along lines which ti me 

oined together along lines which are sometimes 

: all Between them here and 


ties of the body, and 
are reflected over the contained viscera, forming in this 


membrane 


brane, the fibrous membrane which connects the hyoid 
ponewith the thyroid cartilage.—Tympanic membrane, 
the membrane which occludes the external meatus of the 


ear and separates it from the middle ear.—Undulating 


membranes, simple membranous bands, one margin at- 
tached, the other free, exhibiting undulatory. motion. Mi- 
crographie Dict,—Vibratile membrane. Same as semt- 
lunar membrane.—Vitelline membrane, the proper coat 
or wall of an ovum, inclosing the vitellus or yolk: it cor- 
responds to the cell-wall of any other cell. Also called 
zona pellucida, from its pellucid appearance in some cases, 
as in the human ovum. 3 A 
membrane-bone (mem‘bran-bon), 7. An ossi- 
fication in membrane of any kind; a pone which 
has any other origin than in cartilage. The bones 
of the skeleton of vertebrates are for the most part pre- 
formed in cartilage, which is resorbed during the pro- 
cess of ossification; but some, as those of the face, of the 
top and sides of the skull, those found in tendons and other 
fibrous structures, as the bones of the eyeball, heart, penis, 
etc., of various animals, and all dermal bones, or those of 


the exoskeleton, are membrane-bones. 
membraneless (mem ’ bran -les) a. [K mem- 
brane + -less.] Not provided with a membrane: 
as, a membraneless cell. 
membranella (mem-bra-nel’ii), 1. ; pl. membra- 
nelle (-6). [NL.,dim. of L.membrana,membrane: 
see membrane.| In zodl., same as cirrus, 2 (7). 
membraneous (mem - bra ’“né -us), a. [< LL. 
x membraneus, of a membrane or parchment, ¢ L. 
4 membrana, membrane: see membrane.) Same 
as membranous. 
membrane-suture (mem’bran-su’ tir), nm. In 
tho hemielytrum of a heteropterous insect, the 
suture between the basal harder part or corium 
and the terminal part or membrane. 
membrane-winged (mem’bran-wingd), a. In 
entom., hymenopterous. 
membraniferous (mem-bra-nif’e-rus), a. [< L. 
membrana, membrane, + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Having or producing membrane. 
membraniform (mem’bra-ni-form), @. K L. 
membrana, membrane, + forma, form.] Having 
the characteristics of a membrane; membra- 
nous in form; laminar; lamellar; fascial. 
membranocoriaceous (mem bra-n6-ko-ri-a’- 
i shius), a. [< L. membrana, membrane, + corium, 
we hide, + -aceous. Cf. coriaceous.| Of a thick, 
tough, membranous texture or consistency, as 
a polyzoan. 
membranology (mem-bra-nol’o-ji), n. [K L. 
membrana, membrane, + Gr. -Aoyia, < Aéyelv, 
speak: see-ology.] The science of membranes; 
a treatise on membranes. [Rare.] 
membranosus (mem-bra-no’sus), n.; pl. mem- 
branosi (-si). [NL.: see membranous.] A mus- 
cle of the thigh; the semimembranosus. 
membranous (mem’bra-nus), a. [= F. mem- 
braneux, < NL. membranosus, < L. membrana, 
membrane: see membrane.] 1. Having a mem- 
brane or membranes; membraniferous.— 2. 
Consisting of membrane; having the texture or 
uality of a membrane; membranaceous.— 3. 
f or pertaining in any way to membrane; re- 
sembling membrane; membraniform.—4. In 
bot., having the character or appearance of 
membrane; thin, rather soft and pliable, and 
often more or less translucent, as sometimes 
leaves, the walls of seed-vessels, the indusia in 
ferns, ete. See phrases below.—Membranous 
croup, labyrinth, etc. See the nouns.—Membranous 
mycelium, a mycelium in which the hyphe form a 
membranous layer by interweaving. See mycelium,— 
ranous ossification. See ane-bone. 
abranule (mem/bra-nul), x. [= F. membra- 
Li. membranula, dim. of membrana, a 
e: see membrane.| 1. A little mem- 
tom., a small 
mn the posterior part of the 
certain dragon-flies. 


ys 


triangular flap memoir (mem/wor or mé’mor), n. 
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clusters of small blue or white flowers. About 110s ecies 
have been described, natives of Asia, Africa, tropical Aus- 
tralia, and some of the islands in the Pacific. 

memento (né-men’to), n. [= E. mémento, are- 
minder, < L. memento, remember, 2d pers. sing. 
impv. of meminisse, remember; a ređdupl. perf., 
<y men, think: see mind, It should be noted 
that memento is not connected with memory, Te- 
member, ete.] A hint, suggestion, notice, or 
memorial to awaken memory ; that which re- 
minds; a reminder of what is past or of what 
is to come; specifically, a souvenir. 


He is but aman, and seasonable mementos may be useful 


Bacon, 


haunts us with dying mementos. 


Brother of death daily 3 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


At length she found herself decay ; 


Death sent mementos every day. 
Cotton, 


These [paralytics] speak a loud memento. 

Cowper, Task, i. 482. 

=Syn. Souvenir, etc. (see memorial), remembrancer. 
memento mori (mé-men’to mo’ri). [L re 
member to die, i. e. that thou must die; usual 
ly translated, ‘remember death’: memento, 2d 
pers. sing. impv. of meminisse, remember (see 
memento); mori, die (see mortl, mort?).] A 
decorative object, usually an ornament for the 


Fables, v. 


person, containing emblems of death or of the Carlo was beginning to swear “Ab tom igh 
passing away of life: common in the sixteenth writes the memoirist, at the tardiness of thes the daly 
century. ss G. W. Cable, Stories of Tousa E 
I make as good use of it as many a man doth of a memorabilia (mem ” 6-ra-Dbil’i-i), » Pe 

Death’s-head or a memento mori. 0 rome CB Rr aa a), 1. ph 
neut. pl. of memorabilis, worthy to be ‘au 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 35. 


memina, (me-mi’nii), n. [Singalese.] 1. The 
peesoreh, a deerlet of Ceylon, Tragulus memina. 
Also meminna.—2. [eap.] [NL.] A genus of 
such small deer, separated from Moschus by 


J. E. Gray. ; À 
Memnonian (mem-nõ'ni-an), 4. [< L. Memno- 
of Memnon, < 


nius, < Gr. Meuvóvoç, Meyrévecoc, 
Méuzvov, L. Memnon, Memnon: see def.] Of, 
ertaining to, or resembling Memnon, an Ori- 
ental or Ethiopian hero in the Trojan war, slain 
by Achilles. He was a solar hero, son of the Dawn 
(Eos), or of Day (Hemera), symbolized as a youth of mar- 
velous beauty and strength. The Greeks gave his name 
to one of the colossi of Amenophis III. at Thebes in Egypt, 
the vocal Memnon, and called one of the temples there 
the Memnonium or temple of Memnon. See Memnonium. 


Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea. Milton, P. L., x. 308. 
Memnonium (mem-nd/ni-um), .; pl. Memno- 
nia (fi). [< Gr. Mezvdveror, a temple of Mem- 
non, neut, of Mezrdveroc, of Memnon, < Mépvan, 
Memnon.] 1. Atemple of Memnon. The name 
was given by the Grecks to an ancient temple at Susa in 
Persia, and also to the temple still so called at Thebes in 
Egypt, properly the Rameseum or temple of Rameses II. 
See Memnonian. 
And thou hast walked about (how strange a story D) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory. 
H. Smith, Address to the Mummy at Belzoni’s Exhibition. 
2. [l c. or cap.] The ancient Greek name for the 
settlement or suburb adjoining the cemetery of 
an Egyptian city, consisting of extensive estab- 
lishments for the mummification of the dead, 
and of the dwellings of the numerous artisans 
employed in these establishments and in the 
various professions, arts, and trades connected 
therewith. Also memnoneion. 
Here stood, where the field of the colossi is now, the 


Memnoneion, 
C. O. Müller, Manual of Archæol. (trans.), § 218. 


[K F. mé- 
moire, memoir, < L. memoria, memory: see 
memory.| 1t. A note of something to be re- 
membered; a memorandum. 


He desired a Memoir of me, which I gave him, of what = nab) -0eS)) 
I would have him search for in. the King’s Cabinet, and memorableness (memo r3 He 
promised me all the Satisfaction he could give me in that state or quality of being mem 
Affair. Taster, Journey to Paris, p. 97. memorably (mem’ 6-ra-bli ; adv. 

There isnotin any author a computation of thereyenues not to be forgotten; So 45 o be 
of the Boman ee and arayan menr from whence membrance. 

mig e collected. ins. = 

rbuthnot, Ancient Coins. memorandt, a. ME., = 


ithin the writer’s own memory or knowledge; 


communication 
rmation: as, the Memoirs 
e pl AT 


memoiret, n. A Middle English 
mémoire (ma-mwor’), n. 


Z memoirist (mem/wor-ist), n. 


2. A notice or an essay relating to something 


cord of facts upon a subject personally 
or investigated; a concise account of 
owledge or information on any topic; 
to a society con 
the 


memorandum 
Such narratives are gencrally i 
facts or series of events, as darte to 
a Ulistoire de mon temps, ‘Memoir dy e 
tory of my ‘Time.’ crve ered 
He told me he had studied the Histae Or they 
the utmost application 18 years Story of 
Memoirs into a good Method,” and haq paoka yy 
res Ogh i 
To write his ow Tante " Journey top a 4 
) i s own Memoirs, and ler © Paris 
Iligh Schemes of Government, and pe Heirs Dy! 
Prior, Carmen E 
F ES Jarmen Secre Wan | 
a In a restricted use, a biogr:; Seculare, ii, S 
rial volume or work containin aphy; ki 
life and character of some one 
extracts from his (or her) corre 
=Syn. 4. Biography, Memoir. See biogra: h 
phy, 


AS 
Lémoin 


Deg 
moirs to goes Tay Ih, 


diplomacy, same as memorandum 1 no i 
2 Ee 


memoirism (mem’wor-izm), n K 
-ism.] The act or art of writing m. memoir, 
Reducing that same memoirismof th ane | 


MS OSE, Carlyle, Mise. Ñ 242 


£s 


L ¥ z La ae 
Cf. memorist.) A writer of meno tae 
pher. S; a biog 
Sir William Temple, the lively, Pi i 
formed essayist and memoirist, 1 agreeable, and wey, 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit 


as oe pen see memorable.) 1. Tin 
remarkable an rorthy ’ = $ 
ay e and worthy of remembran. | 
All the memorabilia of t y r i 

; Bushnell, Sermons on Living eta „f 

2. Things that serve to recall someta 
memory; things associated with some Tee 
place, or thing thatis held in remembrances, 
memorability (mem/6-ra-bil’/i-ti), n. [Cin 
orable: see -bility.] Memovrableness. [Ran 
Many events of local memorability. 
Southey, The Doctor, xlvii. (Dari! 
memorable (mem’6-ra-bl), a. and n. 
mémorable = Sp. memorable = Pg. memoravd:! 
Tt. memorabile, < L. memorabilis, worthy to} 
remembered or noted, remarkable, < memorii 
bring to remembrance, mention: see me 
rate.) I, a. 1. Worthy to be remembered; sv 
as to be remembered; not to be forgotten; nu 
ple; remarkable: as, the memorable names’ 
history; memorable deeds; a memorable dis 
ter. 
T passed through part of that forrest, which is called E 


taine Beleau forrest, which is very great and memori 
for exceeding abundance of great massy stones. 1 
Coryat, Crudities, T. 34 (sigt 
Witness our too much memorable shame 


When Cressy battle fatally was struck. , 
Shak., Hen. Vs Le) 


dom or his yertue bY 


Neither the praise of his wise 
left him memorable to posterity. : ae 
? Milton, Prelatical Episco! 
[that of the paias of the Br 

eril was greatest. | 
pe Macaulay, Hist. Bar i 

5 EN A ati 
24. Keeping in remembrance; commemo 
I wear it [the leek] for a memorable honours 


7 z z , £00 countryman 
For I am Welsh, you know ap Ben. Va it 


=Syn. 1. Signal, extraordinary, famous. , ail) 
TL nm. An event worthy © being iie [ 
memory; & noteworthy or remarka 

He that will be throughly acua famous Ai 


nted with the priy 
antiquities and memorables 0 


bi ` 3 ho: 
reade a Latin Tract of one Symp Corya, 


` therein. RR eS 
To record the memonapler ie r, Church Hista 


On this memorable day 
he was seen wherever the 


L. memorandus, to beT 
randwn.| Memorable. 
Are he were gea andi eyo 
Atmemorand OS Hart. 1102 


memorandum (mem-9-ran’ dew 7 

oranda (-dä), less comme 

i F. memorandum $ : 
randus, D 


bered: use 
ally abbrevi 


memorandum 


{he memory; & record of something for fu- 
help reference or consideration. 
un Lover 4 ist this memorandum (of the King’s own 
er agains 7 ” 
Ant « Otherwise satisfied. p $ 
hand), Bacon, Hist. Henry VIL, p. 212, 
ny heart their Butt, 
morandums there 
es which Aphrodisius shot 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 147. 


ave never seen an} work from nature y Millet’s that 
uny memorandum-li n character, indicating by out- 
was z 


z the principal contour. 
jine and shadow the principa rhe Century, XXXVIII 97, 


ally—3. In law, a writing in which 
the terms of a transaction or some part of them 
: embodied. The statute of frauds requires a note 
Gute jmorandum in writing to make a valid sale in certain 
or mena under this statute a letter may be a sufficient 
cases; andum. The term is often used in the caption 
me andum of agreement, with which formal contracts 
m 
are begun. 
ae Ty diplomacy, a summary of the state of a 
eei or a justification of a decision agreed 
Ba ‘Also (as French) mémotre.— Memorandum 
ticles in marine insurance, things referred to in the 
aaa clause annexed to some policies, exempt- 
pte insurers from liability for the articles therein 
ing sified. Memorandum check, a bank check with 
PPa emorandum” or “mem.” on the face of it. The legal 
fects of such an addition to the face of a check are that 
fie drawer is liable upon ít absolutely to the one to whom 
he gives it, and will not be exonerated by delay or omis- 
lon to resent it at the bank; and, on the other hand, it 
sion to pres a representation that the 
But the bank may pay 
nted. ane object of a 
mora m check is to serv ormal due bill, usu- 
m aan understanding between the parties as to the 
desired delay in presentation for the convenience of the 
rawer, or that it 
oro the drawer at a future time.— Memorandum of 
association, in Eng. law, a document signed by share- 
holders, stating the name, object, etc., of a joint-stock 
company, upon the registration of which the company has 
a legal existence. It corresponds to the articles of associ- 
ation in the American law of corporations.—Memoran- 
dum sale, the sending of goods by an intending seller to 
a proposing buyer, subject to th au proval of the latter, 
the title remaining in the seller until the buyer indicates 
his approval or acceptance of the goods, R. Miller, Law 
of Conditional Sales.=Syn. 2, Souvenir, Memento, ete. 
See memorial, 3 5 
memorandum-book (mem-d-ran’dum-bik), n. 
A book in which memoranda are written; a 
note-book. 


With memorandum-book for every town. 


“tings, conscious £ 
praying outrageol 
Of those snakes to 
Into my heedl 


Specific 


Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 373. ~ 


memorandumer (mem-6-ran’dum-ér), n. One 

who makes memoranda; one who is given to 
d 

taking notes or jotting down casual observa- 

tions. [Rare.] 

I feel sorry to be named or remembered by that bio- 
graphical anecdotical memorandumimer [Boswell] till his 
book of poor Dr. Johnson’s life is finished and published. 

Madame D' Arblay, Diary, III. 335. (Davies.) 
memoratet (mem/’6-rat), v. t. [< L. memoratus, 
pp. of memorare (> It. memorare = Sp. Pg. memo- 
rar =OF. membrer, menbrer, F. mémorer), bring 
to remembrance. mention, recount, < memor, 
remembering: see memory. Cf. commemorate 
and rememo | To mention for remembrance; 
commemorate. 
memorative (mem’o-ra-tiv), a. [= F.mémora- 
wy = Sp. Pg. It. memorativo; as memorate + 

e.] 1. Of or pertaining to memory: as, the 
memorative faculty or power.—2. Preserving 
a recalling the memory of something; aiding 
ʻe momory. [Archaic and rare.] 

eche mind doth secretly frame to itselfe memorative 

8, whereby it recalls easily the same conceits. 
a Bp. Hall, Holy Observations, No. 87. 
ernal weather to me most memorative. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 
i-ä), n.; pl. memorie (-6). 

y z TEEPA ? 
ieee ` L. memoria, memory: see memory.) 
ae a ae or reliquary containing relies of 
aS Ree yr or martyrs. In primitive times it 
ents eo ay, to carry the memoria in reli- 
built ne, Oe = 2. A church or chapel 
over his Tee of aaen or confessor, often 

memori 0. Cath. Dict. 
ie (§Rgm0'ri-al), a. and n. [< ME. me- 
memon ve Teper F. mémorial = Sp. Pg. 
elonging tat; memoriale, < L. memorialis, of or 
moria, a ue. memory or remembrance, < me- 
Servative a : See memory.| I, a. 1. Pre- 
ration: memory; serving for commemo- 


a f 5 z 
ow in A a Memorial tablet; a memorial win- 


a church 


memoria (mé-md’r 


0 Thou Polymn 
Syng arnas that with thy SENEE Diane P 
with vois memorial in the shade. 


Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, L 18. 
Last o'er th , Anelida an te, . 
A e urn the sa 
nd raised the tomb, Tae fal at Peo 
Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 1008. 
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I the thorn’s white b 
tow hig tS White branches w 
oer his rival's grave, nfl Ss 


Where stil 
Memorial 


s z : 
aes Apes in one’s memory; within the mem- 
a man: Opposed to immemorial, [Rare.] 
En ie ees is with the memorial p ions of the great- 
ee ra ay mankind; a few useful t) hings mixed with mat 
es fill up their memories, £ c Watts, 
Memorial cros: lay 
8. See cross, 2.— Mem, rial 
SETVE: j th o x } 
Union gat, memory of something ; specifica) fa ay 
decoratlony } Same as Decoration day (which see under 


let set up, or placed 


me 


th 


4 I. n. 1. That which pre 
some chins anything designed or adapted to 
serve as a reminder of a person, an event ora 
fact or facts of any kind belonging to past time 
as a record, a monument, an ETRE, a cus- 
tom, a periodical observance, ete.: as, the “ Me- 
morial of St. Helena,” a book by Las Cases: the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. ae 


These stones shall b 7 i i 
ot larael aoe be for a memorial unto Send 


Memorials are history ishe > fir: 
canoes histone ry unfinished, or the first or rough 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 126. 


There is a memorial for the dead, as in giving ks f 
to God for them as in praying for then Be A 


J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IL 291, 


He lingered, poring on memorials 
ant Of the world’s youth. Shelley, Alastor. 
Nations whose memorials go back to the highest anti- 
quity. J. Milne, in Faiths of the World. 
2. Inlaw: (a) Ashort note or abstract, intended 


servesthememoryof m 


p 


mı 


for registry, exhibiting the particulars of a Gah uence 


ete. (b 
ing up 


memory; artificial memory; a method of as- 
Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 34, “Sting the memory by certain contrivances: 
mnemonics. 


ricus = Sp. Pg. It. memorioso, < VL. memoriosus, 


memoristt (mem’6-rist), n. 


ESE (mem’6-r1-za-bl), a. 


memory 


morious (mé-m0’ri-us), a. [= OF, mema- 


at has a good memory, < L. memoria, mem- 


ory: see memory.) 1}. That has a good mem- 
ory. 
bered.—3. Invested with memories. 


Shaggy Cintra. . . 
Moorish castle, 


Bailey, 1731.—2. Worthy to be remem- 
with its memorious convent and ite 
R. F. Burton, Gold Coast, I. 19. 


(= Pg. memorista 
imorista; as memor-y + -ist. Cf. memoirist.| 


1. One who remembers or brings to memory; a 
remembrancer. 


Conscience, the punctual memorist within us. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 21. 


2. One who has a retentive memory. 
memoriter (mé-mor’i-tér), adv. 
ory, by heart, < memor, remembering: see mem- 
dren ory.] From memory; by heart: as, to recite a 


[L., by mem- 


oem memoriter. 

[< memorize 
-able.] Capable of being memorized, or 
ommitted to memory. 


And does not permit any good memorizable series. 
The American, VITI. 396. 


emorization (mem/‘6-ri-za’shon),. [< mem- 


orize + -ation.] The act of memorizing, or of 
committing to memory. 


In Baden the . . . memorization of Latin words is dis- 


Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 426. 


) In Scots law, a statement of facts bear- Memorize (mem’ð-rīiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. mem- 
on a particular point, doubtful or dis- orized, ppr. memorizing. [< memor-y + -ize 


puted, in order to obtain counsel’s opinionupon 1. To cause to be remembered; make memo- 
that point; a statement of facts or points in rable; perpetuate the memory of, as by writ- 
dispute for the use or advice of counsel; a brief. ing or inscription. 


—3. A written representation of facts madeto 
a legislative or other body as the ground of a 
petition, or a representation of facts accom- 
panied with a petition.—4. In diplomacy, one of 
a class of informal state papers much used in 
negotiations, embracing such documents as cir- 


In vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 
By this rude rime to memorize thy name. 
Spenser, To Lord of Buckhurst, Verses prefixed to F. Q. 


Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 2. 40. 


culars sent to foreign agents, answers to the 2. To keep in memory; hold in lasting remem- 
communications of ambassadors, and notes to Prance; have always in mind. 


foreign cabinets and ambassadors.— 5}. Mem- 
ory; remembrance; that which is remembered 
(about a person or thing). 
Their memorial is perished with them. Ps. ix. 6. 
Precious is the memorial of the just. Evelyn. 


6}. Eccles. See commemoration, 2 (b).=syn. 1. 
Memorial, Monument, Memento, Souvenir, and Memoran- 
dum agree in meaning that which puts one in mind or 
helps one to remember; all but memorandum are espe- 
cially means of keeping a revered or endeared person, place, 
etc., in memory. A memorandum is simply a note made 
in order to prevent the forgetting of something important, 


especially something which might easily slip from the memory (mem’6-ri), n.; pl. memories (-riz). 


mind Memento and souvenir differ very slightly, souvenir 
being a somewhat more elevated word: we give a book 
or a lock of hair as a memento ; we prize a faded flower as 
a souvenir of a visit to Mount Vernon with friends now 
separated from us. Memorial and monument are some- 
times the same: as, the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford is 
essentially a monument. A monument is often a single 
shaft or column, as the Washington monument; a memo- 
rial may be a commemorative structure, an illuminated 
window, a book, etc. 
A memorial is the more affectionate; monument, the 
more laudatory. hte = 
è J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 565. 
memorialise, v. t. See memorialize. 
memorialist (mē-mõ'ri-al-ist), n. [= F. mémo- 
rialiste = Sp. It. memorialista; as memorial + 
-ist.] 1. One who writes a memorial or memo- 
rials. ; 
They would have the commemoration of their actions 


i the purest and most untainted memori- 
be Sones py p Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 


2. One who presents a memorial to a legislative 
or any other body, or to a person. 
memorialize (mé-md’ri-al-iz), v. t; pret. and 
pp. memorialized, ppr. memorializing. _ [< memo- 
rial + -ize.] 1. To present a memoria to; pe- 


tition by memorial. = 
The Senate of Massachusetts refused to memorialize 


t to the Federal 
Congress for a female suffrage amendmen 0 
oO The American, VI. 173. 


2. To commemorate. 


for + reco 4 

This latter work {the Annunciation] was executed retrospect J 
Te êl blic o! e 

presi nted the Repu lic on the entrance of the Floren- 


Bernardo Cavalcanti, one of the three 


q t 
tine army into Pisa wale Fins, Italian Sculpture, p. 94. 
Also spelled memorialise. 


ER = $ 
memorial-stone (mé-mo’ri-gl-ston), n. Sam 


memorizer (mem’6-r1-zér), n. 


From her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 2, 52. 


And would but memorize the shining half 
Of his large nature that was turned to me. 
Lowell, Agassiz, i. 4. 

3. To commit to memory; learn by heart. 
One who com- 
mits to memory. 

The examination system of England compels men to 
cram— to become mere memorizers of facts. 

Science, XIII. 309. 

[< 
ME. memorie, also memoire, < OF. memorie, me- 
moire, memore, E. mémoire = Sp. Pg. It. memoria, 
<L. memoria, the faculty of remembering, re- 
membrance, memory, a historical account, < 
memor, mindful, remembering; cf. Gr. uéppyepoc, 
anxious, pépyuva, care, thought, Skt. y smar, 
remember. From L. memor are also ult. E. 
memorial, memorate, commemorate. remember, 
etc.) 1. The mental capacity of retaining 
unconscious traces of conscious impressions or 
states, and of recalling these traces to con- 
sciousness with the attendant perception that 
they (or their objects) have a certain relation 
to the past; in a narrower sense, the power of 
such retention alone, the power or act of recall- 


ing: being termed recollection. The application of 
the term is often extended, with more or less of figurative- 
ness, to analogous physical processes. = 


The power to revive again in our minds those ideas 
which after Suprintng have disappeared, or have been as 
it were laid asii e N ot a ht,» =- is 4 


memory. 
uman Understanding, II. x. 2. 
there is ey some contrast of and 

present, in retentiveness nothing but the of 
the old. J. Ward, Encyc. , XX. 47. 
Every organ — indeed, every area and every element— 
of the nervous system has its own memory. z 
. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p- 

2. The fact of retaining such mental im 
sions; remembrance; mental hold on the 


Hyr throte, as I have now memoyre, 
Semed a round towre of È 
Chaucer, 
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Memphitic (mem-fitik), @. [< L. ; 
of Memphis or Egypt, < Memphites, Memphite: 
see Memphite.] Same as Memphite. 


The Memphitie and Theban versions of the New Testa- 
ment. The Academy, March 17, 1888, p. 193. 


mem-sahib (mem’sii“ib), 7. [Hind., < mem, a 
form of E. maam, madam, + sahib, master, esp. 
applied to a European gentleman: see sahib.] 
In India, a European lady; the mistress of a 
household: so called by native servants. 

A great assemblage of Sahibs and Mem-sahibs had been 
held at Mr, B——’s in order to eat and drink wine, and 
dance together. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 149. 

men (men), n. 1. Plural of man.— 2t. A Mid- 
dle English variant of man in indefinite use. 

menaccanite, menaccanitic. See menacha- 
nite, menachanitic. 

menace (men‘iis), n. 
manas, < OF. menace, 


memory 
Til note you in my book of memory. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., ii. 4. 101. 


A thousand fantasies 


Begin to throng into my memory. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 206. 


Writing by memory only, as I do at present, I would 


gladly keep within my depth. 
Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 
ere Ossian forms 


Men once world-noised, now m: ns 
Of misty memory. Lowell, Agassiz, iv. 1. 
3. Length of timo included in the conscious 
experience or observation of an individual, a 
community, or any succession of persons; the 
period of time during which the acquisition of 
knowledge is possible. 
How first this world and face of things began, 
And what before thy memory was done. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 637. 


The Gild of Stratford-upon-Avon, .. » whose begin- 
ning was from time whereunto the memory of man run- 
neth not. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xxiii. 
4. The state of being remembered; continued 
presence in the minds or thoughts of men; re- 
tained or perpetuated knowledge; posterior 
note orreputation: as, to celebrate the memory 
of a great event. 

The memory of the just is blessed. Proy. x. 7. 


Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly. 
Bacon, Great Place. 


Lest, far dispersed 

In foreign lands, their memory be lost. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 46. 
5. That which is remembered; anything fixed 
in orrecalled to the mind; a mental impression ; 
areminiscence: as, pleasant memories of travel. 
ore than a masse of memories as- 
sembled, that is, such trials as man hath made in time be- 
fore. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 


Well, let the memory of her fleet into air. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1. 


I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, c. 


The Edmund Burke we are all agreed in regarding as one 
of the proudest memories of the House of Commons was 
an Irishman. Contemporary Rev., L. 28. 


6. That which brings to mind; a memento or 
memorial; a remembrancer. 


[< ME. menace, manace, 
menache, manache, X. me- 
nace = Pr. menassa, menaza = OSp. menaza (Sp. 
a-menaza= Pg. a-meaga, a-meago) = It. minaccia, 
minaccio, threat, menace, < L., minacia, pl., 
threats, < Minat, threatening, projecting, 
minæ, things projecting, hence threats, men- 
aces, < minere, put out, project, whence also ult. 
E. eminent, imminent, prominent, ete., and mine?, 
mien, ete.] A threat or threatening; the dec- 
laration or indication of a hostile intention, or 
of a probable evil to come. 


The Trojans view the dusty 
And the dark menace of the distant war. 

Dryden, Aineid, ix. 37. 
ated more unpleasantly on the 
ce of a general council. 
Prescott, Werd. and Isa., i. 6. 


ng, and able to draw in supplies con- 
Acre was a standing menace to the 
and Modern Hist., p. 181. 


cloud from far, 


No sound could have gr: 
Yet experience is no m pontifical ear than the mena 


Immensely stror 
stantly from the sea, 
Eastern world. Stubbs, Medieval 


=Syn. See the verb. 
menace (men’as), v.; pret. and pp. men aced, ppr. 
menacing. [< ME. menacen, manacen, manasen, 
< OF. menacer, F. menacer (= Sp. a-menazar = 
Pg. a-meagar = It. minacciare), threaten, < me- 
nace, a threat: see menace, n.] I. trans. 1. To 
threaten; hold out a threat against; express a 
hostile intention toward, or indicate danger to: 


They went and fet out the brasen serpent, which Moses followed by with before the threatened evil 
onen tobe keptin theark fora memory, andoffered when expressed: as, the storm menaced the ship 
with destruction. 


Tyndale, Aus. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 67. 


O my sweet master! O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland! 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 3. 
7. Commemoration; perpetuation of the know- 
ledge of anything; a recalling to mind: as, a 
monument erected in memory of a person.— 8t. 
An act or ceremony of remembrance; a service 
for the dead: same as commemoration, 2 (b). 
Their Diriges. their Trentals, and their shrifts, 
Their memories, their singings, and their gifts. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. ‘Tale, 1. 454. 
And I am told that there are women of title who boldly 
demand memories to be celebrated when there are no com- 
municants: ‘and that there are mass priests who celebrate 
memories in the very time and place that the ordinary min- 


isters are celebrating the Communion. 
Bucer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 


i wille manacen ony man, thanne thei seyn, 
el that I schalle do the suche a thing, 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 231. 
When Vortiger harde their manasynge, he was wroth 
and angry, and seide yef they spake eny more ther-of he 
sholde do the same with hem. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 26. 
Thou art menaced by a thousand spears. 
Cowper, Elegies, iv. (trans.). 
2. To hold out threats of; indicate the danger 
or risk of. 


Whan the: 
God knowethe w 
and tellethe his Manace. 


He menaced 
e cardinal. 
Shak., Hen. VITI., i. 2. 137. 


As to the vnbelecuers and erroneous, it menaceth truly 
the greatest euill to come. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 251. 
Thus the singular misunderstanding which menaced an 


open rupture at one time was happily adjusted. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 19. 


Revenge upon th 


Legal memory, in Eng. law, the period since the begin- 

_ ning of the reign of Richard L— Sound and disposing =Syn. Menace, Threaten. Threaten is of very general 
mind and memory, the phrase usual in statutes pre- app ication, in both great and little things: as, to be 
scribing what persons may make wills, and generally con- threatened with a cold; a threatening cloud; to threaten 


an attack along the whole line. Threaten is used with 
infinitives, especially of action, but menace is not: as, to 
threaten to come, to punish. Menace belongs to dignified 
style and matters of moment. 

II. intrans. To be threatening; indicate dan- 
ger or coming harm; threaten. 

He that oft manaceth, he that threteth more than he 
may performe ful oft time. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 

Shak., J. C., i. 3. 44. 
menacement (men’as-ment), n. [< OF. menace- 
ment; as menace + -ment.] Threat; menace. 

It may be observed that wrongful menacement is in- 
cluded as well in simple injurious restrainment as in sim- 
ple injurious compulsion. 
‘Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 33, note. 
menacer (men’as-ér), n. One who menaces or 

threatens. 

Hence, menacer ! nor tempt me into rage; 

This roof protects thy rashness. Philips. 

whanite, menaccanite (mé-nak’an-it), n. 

han or Menaccan, in ornwall, Eng- 
Titanic iron ore: same as il- 


= to collect and hold in mind the par- 
tate to be disposed of and of the 
to have just expec- 


See commit.— To 


strued to imply ability 
ulars both. of the es 
; iding in such a relation as 
commit to memory. 
memoryt, to put on record. 
; A noble storie, 

y for to drawen to memorie. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Miller’s Tale, 1. 4. 
ion, Remembrance, Remi- 
ord for the faculty or ca- 
erent 
e, also, is used 
only, and then 


comm 


Memphiticus, menage! (me-niizh’), n. 


menage“t, n. 


mend 


<P. mé 
nage, a household, tS MI snes OW 
ahouschold, < L. mansio(-), nde dona 
sehold, < L. mansio(n-), a dwe? 
see mansion, and ef. meiny geling 
the company of persons living 
house. 8 
Then she tried keeping house wit 
the double ménage Degan to quant ne 
. Thackeray, fi 
2. Housekeeping; household y 
l : 
3 (me-naj’). A kind of club or 
ety common among the poorer o 
classes of Scotland and the nori 
—4ł. A menagerie. 
and v. 


7 


Magen 
friendly 
f the Wor 
h of Enot 


An obsolete y 


1 
N Slay 


ariant ak 


enagerig 


I can look at him [a national tiger] wi i 
ity, as prisoner within ars, in theme ee ct | 
j ae Burke, A Regicide tong | 

2. A collection of wild animals; speci esi 
collection of wild animals kept specifically ai 
menagogue (men’a-gog), n. [< Gr. Pe bibiting 
(© pamaia, menses), + àyoyúç, leading cau 
lead. Cf. emmenagogue.] A mediciy BS a 
motes the menstrual flux. 16 that 
menaion (mé-ni’on), n. ; pl. menaia (-ä) 
unvaiov, < Gr. piw, & month: see monih.] 5 
Gr. Ch., any one of the twelve volum ni 
volume answering to one month, which ae a 
contain a methodical digest of all the often 
be read in commemoration of the church a | 
A full set of the menaia constitutes the cnh 
I 


Greek breviary. 
[See mesnality.] Th 


Kany 


menaltyt (men‘al-ti), n. 
middle class of people. 
Which was called the evyll parliamente for the nobil 
the worse for the menaltie, but worste of all for the t 
monaltie. Hall's Union (1548). (Hal 
mend (mend), v. [< ME. menden, by apheres) 
for amenden, amend: see amend.] I, trans, 1) 
To repair, as something broken, defaced, èf 
ranged, or worn; make whole or fit for use;t 
store to a sound or serviceable condition: asu 
mend shoes or clothes, a wall or a road. | 
He saw other two brethren... . in a ship with Zebe! 
their father, mending their nets. Tat, iv.) 
Mend up the fire to me, brother, 
Mend up the fire to me. | 
Lady Maisry (Child's Ballads, I. &; 
2. To correct or reform; make or set vigl! 
bring to a proper state or condition: as, tome) 
one’s ways, health, or fortune; that will ue 
mend the matter. B 
It schal neuere greue 
meendid. 


E 
a good man though the git 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.) Po" 


To make the People fittest to chu 
test to govern, will be to mend ou 
Education. Milton, 
3. To improve; make better 
further, better, advance im ve 
tion, ete. 

Who never mended his pace no more 
Nor {than if] he had done no 1 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's 


ae e 
Tacitus observeth how rarely raising of th 


mendeth the disposition. 
Bacon, ‘Advancement 
He [Christ] came to restore them who we 


irruins, 2 t themselves too g00 
their ruins, and thought th es 


My uncle, who is extremely TE D 


hopes of a peerage, is come Up. 
4, To improve upon; 
do: as, to mend one’s sho 
better one). 


jn any Way;, 
Jue or consi 


‘Ballads Ú 


5 
Letter 


i i Hhousall 
arriage wi. ten thous! n 


Tl) mend the m: t { 
Lord Salton el Auchanachie (Child j 
Over and besid® 
Signior Baptista’s Jiberality, af 
Ti mend it with n rra of the $» K A 
thing mO” Seotal 
ne’s meal, to take some setal 
Ta MEN S 1-3. Amend, Improv, Be ee amp 
_ intrans. To grow oF d wt 
act or behave better. Aa path 
ap net think you of this fool, Mads g. Nu 


d Howel 


pate 
no 


T hope the Times will mend. a 
z But fare you veo Aug an. 
On wad ye tale: 2 Mpira, Add 


„is 


enb i 
ai 


mend aa 
; ae ta] A STOT 
; d, v. Cf. mends. mend- Two grave a 
mend), n. [¢men me J 4 grave and punctual 
mend ( improvement; course of improvement; of his (Belisarins'd Hn - + + omit the history 
De ie recovery : as, to be on the mend (said es- di 
way to resi nee recovering from illness), mendicienc 3 i 
sally of a person I Z SPJ ato acet, n. [ME., eqniv. to * m . men 
Eee tie (men‘da-bl), a. [S mend + -able. Cf, see mendicancy.) Mee SE 
ment le.] Capable of being mended. There H in cetera a 
amentad 0, í 4 ere hath ben great discord . 
id frame being good or mendable by Upon the estate of mendicience, *~* 


whe dations a1 A 
ane titectors now at worke, there is good hope, when 
the A 


sople shall dwell more wind-tight and Mendicit; (men-dis’i-ti), 7 

aaco is settled, peopie Saal Ai mee roAa Merey (men-dis’i-ti), n. 
Peter-tight than for nen EU, ard, Simple GNE: 36. F 5 mendicite, F. mendicité 
endacious (men-da’shus), @. [= It. mendace, = Pg. mendicidade = It. me 


Romn. of the Rose, 
[< ME. mendicitee, 
= Sp. mendicidad 


3 . = € = ndicita neng; tyrannus. Ithas the appearance of a shad, but is still 
ai mendas (mendaci-), lying, false, akin to cita(t-)s, beggary, pauperism, < a more compressed, has a large head, and the scales are 

ri, lie, commentum, & device, a falsehood, garly: see mendicate,| 1. The sta CUS, Deg- closely imbric nga high narrow surface exposed, 
mentiri, 1, bem avoni deneni. Suis ve tion of ab C, . e state or condi- while their poste gins are pectinated. The jaws ane 
comminisct, devise, ua, Gi Ra O Nar ADIL a beggar; beggarliness, month are toothless, and there isa deep median emargina- 
ment, comment. | : 1. Given to lying; speak- For richesse and mendicitees tion of the upper ja The intestinal canal is very long, 
ae falsely ; falsifying. Ben cleped two extremytees, and the chief food is obtained from mud taken into the 

gf 


hese mendacious rogues circulated a report. 
Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, viii. 

9, Having the character of a lie; false; untrue: 

a mendacious report; mendacious legends. 

a me 


Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6525. 

Finally t! In the case of professional : 4 e teil 

oe along with it. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 38. 

2 - The practice of begging; beggary; mendi- 
ny: 


5 a 3 > Cancy. 
jousl (men-da’shus-li), adv. [K men- PA i 3 : 
mendacis oe.) In a false or lying manner; mendinantt, n. [ME., < OF. mendinant 


, ppr. of 


acious 1 i i 
i : < mendien, mandien, 


‘uly; dishonestly. 
pent eiousness (men-da’shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being mendacious ; a propensity to 
lie; the practice of lying; mendacity. A 
mendacity (men-das‘i-ti), n.; pl. mendacities 


mendiner, mendiener, beg. 
mendiant, mendicant, begging: see mendiant 
mendicant.] A mendicant or begging friar. ‘ 


Therfore we mendynantz, we sely freres, 
Ben wedded to poverte and continence, 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 198. 


(tin). ; Le naar paige eS mending (men‘ding), n. [Verbal n. of mend 
1 ax (me H), JYIUSs 14150: £ e co S , Aya aoe s ? 
ai 1. The quality of being mendacious; v.]_ 1. A yarn composed of cotton and wool, 


and prepared for darning the so-called merino 
stockings made on the stocking-loom: used 
chiefly in the plural.— 2. Articles collectively 
a Teann to be mended. 

mendipite (men’di-pit), n. [< Mendip (see 
def.) + -ite?.] „A rare iA of lead, Ke 
ally occurring in fibrous or columnar radiated 


a disposition to lie or deceive; habitual lying. 

And that we shall not deny, if we call to mind the men- 
dacity of Greece, from whom we have received most re- 
lations. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 


2. A falsehood; a lie. 


Now Eve, upon the question of the serpent, returned the 
precept in different term You shall not eat of it, neither 
shall you touch it, les i In which de- 
livery there were no le 
ditional mendacities : for 
touch of the fruit; and posit 


ommandment forbad not the 


1 Somerset, England. 
y said, ye shall surely dye. 


Sir 1. Browne, Vulg. Eer, ii mendment+ (mend‘ment), n. [K ME. mend- 
A 22 ’ ~ > ° ment; by apheresis from amendment.] 1. 
Mendzan, Mendzism. Same as Mandean, Amendment. 


Mandeism. 
Mendaite (men’da-it),. Same as Mandean. 
mender (men‘dér), x. One who or that which 
mends or repairs. 
A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe con- 
science; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 
Shak., J. C., i. 1. 15. 
mendianti, n. [< OF. mendiant, a beggar, < 
L. mendican(t-)s, begging: see mendicant. Cf. 
maund3.] A Middle English variant of mendi- 
cant. 
mendicancy (men’di-kan-si), n. [< mendi- 
can(t) + -cy.] The condition of being a men- 
dicant; the state of beggary, or the act of beg- 
gmg. 
It was often necessary for them to spend a part of every 
summer in vagrant mendicancy. 
Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 
mendicant (men‘di-kant), a. and n. [< OF. 
mendiant, F. mendiant = Sp. Pg. It. mendicante, 
<L. mendican(t-)s, ppr. of mendicare, mendicari, 
beg: see mendicate. Cf. mendiant, mendinant. | 
PaT: Begging; reduced to a condition of 
beggary.— 2. Practising beggary; living by 
alms or doles: as, a mendicant friar. See friar. 
= Fields of maize, . . . forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows. 
Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 4. 


Such a grace was hir lent 
That she come to mendment. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, î. 43. (Halliwell.) 


By that mendment nothing else he meant 
But to be king, to that mark he was bent. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 355. 
2. Fertilizing; manuring. [Proy. Eng.] 
This writer's flood shall be for their mendment or fer- 
tility, not for their utter vastation and ruin. 
Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes (1653), Pref. (Latham.) 
mendozite (men-d6’zit), n. [< Mendoza (see 
def.) + -ite2.] In mineral., soda alum, occur- 
ring in white fibrous masses near Mendoza, 
Argentine Republic. 
mends (mendz), n. pl. | 
amends.| Amends; requital; remedy. 
chiefly prov. Eng.] 
All wrongs have mendes, but no amendes of shame. 
Spenser, F. Q., TI. i. 20. 
If she be fair, ’tis the betten tor her: an she be not, she 
has th nds in her own hands. 
as ‘Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 68. 
menelt, v., n., anda. A Middle English form of 
meanl, mean2, ete. $ f 
mene?t,. A Middle English form of meiny. 
mene’ (mé/né). A Chaldaic word, signifying 
‘numbered.’ 
And this is the writing that was written, MENE, MENE, 


[By apheresis from 
[Now 


JPHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the 

Mendicant orders, those religious orders which original- Nae - God hath numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
S support on the alms they received. aie ished it 2 Dan. v. 25, 26. 
ae De ndicant orders are the Franciscans, the Do- mete, = P 5 
aae the Carmelites, and the Augustinians. Also Menet (mē'nē), n. [NL., < Gr. gvn, the moon: 


egging nan 
m. eggar; one who lives by aski 
A ODS y askmg 
alts 7 especially, a member of a begging order 
: Taternity; a begging friar. 
a eat - > are certaine Mendicants, which line of Rice 
ey, which any man at the first asking giueth them. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
wi, but for that, whatever he may vaunt, 
O Now ’s a monk had been a mendicant. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, y. 1. 
She from her store of meal 


Takes one uns ari i 
S ngh l 
Of this old M PEN, e Oe 


Wordsworth, Old Cumberland Beggar. 
All the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 


> J: F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, iv. 1. 
Mendicatet (men 


hose species have silvery hues like moonlight, 
tases Bf the family Menide. Lacépède, 1803. 


meneghinite (men-e-ge nit), n. 
Meneghini (1811-89), 


having a lead-gray color 


in massive forms with fibrous structure. 
menepernourt, 1. Same as mainpernor. 
menevairt, n. See miniver. 
men-folks (men‘foks), n. pl. 


loq.] 
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tains, Urals. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, vii, 17, ay be identical with columbite. 


menhaden (men-ha’dn), n. 


hatteatg (Roger Williams), lit. ‘fertilizer’ a 
name applied to the menhaden, herring, and ale- 
wife, all being used by the Indians for manuring 
their corn-ficlds.] 


stomach. 
2 k of the eastern coast of the United States; it ranges from 
authors, mendicity often trails 25° to 45° north latitude, and in the summer occurs in the 
coast-waters of all the Atlantic States from Maine to Flor- 
ida, but in winter only south of Cape Hatteras. 
most abundant fish on the eastern coast of the United 
States. Formerly it was used almost solely for manure, 
but large quantities are now converted into oil, and many 
are canned in oil, to be sold as “sardines,” like the Kuro 
fishes so named. 
es, is bluish above with silvery or brassy sides, the fins usu- 
ally tinged yellowish or greenish, and has a dark scapu- 
lar blotch, often with smaller spots behind it. 
a good deal in details of form and color with age, and to 
some extent with season and locality. This fish has at 
least 30 different popular names in the United States, the 
leading ones being mozshunker, with many variants (see 


masses, also crystallized, of a white color and menhir(men’hir),7. [< Corn. maenhir, < Corn. 
s or rather ad- pearly luster. It is found in the Mendip hills, and W. maen, a stone (cf. dolmen, cistvaen), + 


see moon.] A genus of acanthopterygian fishes 


ter Prof. 
a mineralogist, of pisa 

; i hid of antimony and lea 
University.] A sulphi and bright metallic 


luster, occurring in orthorhombic crystals, also 


The men of a 
household or community collectively. [Col- 


Ts it because they are the burden-carriers of the com- 


menialty 


Its exact nature is doubtful; it 


let, r. and n. An obsolete form of mingle. 
[Also man. Fi 


corruption of Narragansett Indian munnaw- 


A clupeoid fish, Brevoortia 


Itis one of the most important economic fishes 


It fs the 


an 
It attains a length of from 12 to 16 inch- 


It varies 


mosshunker), pogie or pogy and its variants, alewife or old- 
wife, whiting or whitepish, bony-fish, bugsish (which see), 
hardhead, fathack, chebog, pilchard (a misnomer), xehooly, 
shiner, pauhagen (poyhaden, pookagan, etc.), yellowtail, 
green-tailed shad, shading (as put up in oil}, and sardine, 
The name menkaden extends in literary use to all the 
other species of Brecoortia, of which there are several, as 
B. patronus of the Gulf of Mexico; and it is locally mis- 
applied to the thread-herring, Opisthonema thriza, See 
cut under Brevoortia. 


hir, long. Cf. longstone.) In areheol., one of 
a class of monumental stones of greater or less 
antiquity, found in various parts of Europe, 


also in Africa and in regions of Asia, especially 
in the Khassian hills. They are very abundant in 
Brittany, France. They are usually tall and massive, either 
entirely rough or partly cut, and are set upright in or on 
the ground, either singly or in groups, alinements, circles, 
or other combinations. See megalithic. 

All can trace back the history of the menhira from his- 
toric Christian times to non-historic regions, when these 
rude stone pillars, with or without still ruder inner rs 
were gradually superseding the earthen tumuli asat 
ofthe dead. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 60. 

menial (mé‘ni-al), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
menyall, < ME. meineal, meyneal, < OF. (AF.) 
mesnial, menial, meignal, pertaining to a house- 
hold, < meisnee, maisnee, ete., a household: see 
meiny.| I. a. 1. Belonging to a retinue or train zi 
of servants; serving. 

Also an Act was made, That no Lord, nor other, might 
give any Liveries to any but their Household and Menial 
Servants. Baker, Chronicles, p. 164. ~ 

Lo! the sad father, frantic with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial train. 
Pope, Wiad, xxiv. 292. 
2. Pertaining to servants or domestic service; 
servile. 

The women attendants perform only the most menial 
offices. Swift, Gulliver's Travels. 

Freebooters, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to 
menial employments, became mighty ae k 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
TI. n. A domestic servant; one of a body 
household servants: now used chiefly as a te 

of disparagement. é 

That all might mark— knight, menial, high, and 

z Cowper, 
Hired servants are of three kinds: 


i dagenta, A menial is one who dwells: 
D. of ; ‘di-kat), v. i. [< L. mendicatus, munity, ng in the creels strapped on tonni baoa hold ct he master, and E enployed DA 
D aane mendicari (> It.mendicare—Pr. loads that the menfolks would ware) s Mag, D 1G. SEDA under a contradi expres or 
Lv.) p nagar =F. mendier, X E. obs. maund3, ground? Obsolete forms of ming}, service for a certain time. Robina m, 


o beg, < mendicus, poor, needy, beggarly; mengt, menget, v- 


& Degear: lteri e ane. 

0 beg or ggar; ulterior origin unknown.] ming 
mengd: pe Practise begging. mengcorni, n- $ 
cate aion (men-di- A’shon), n. [< mendi- ETA (mmen’ ft), n. [After 
egging, J The act or habitual practice of coverer.] A black 


crystals in granite veins in the Imen moun- 


menialty+ (mé’ni-al-ti), 
Cf. menalty.) Common ] 


‘Menide 
nid (men‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Menet + 
æ] A family of seombroidean acanthop- 
: ‘ian fishes, typified by the genus Mene. The 
ji s much compressed and the abdomen prominent and 
trenchant, the mouth very protractile, the dorsal very long 
i ire, the anal also very long and commencing just be- 
ind the ventrals,and the yentrals elongated and complete, 
Mene maculata is an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean. 
‘menilite (men‘i-lit), x. [< Mfénil(montant) (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A variety or subspecies of opa- 
line silica found at Ménilmontant, a quarter m 
the eastern part of Paris. It is found in kidney- 
shaped masses of the size of the hand or larger, sometimes 
in ‘globules of the size of a nut, It has usually a dull 
grayish or bluish color. k 
meningeal (mé-nin’jé-al), a. [K menina, pl. 
meninges, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the me- 
ninges.— Meningeal arteries, the arteries supplying 
the dura mater of the brain, the principal one being the 
middle or great meningeal from the internal maxillary. 
meninges, n. Plural of meninx. 
meningitic (men-in-jit‘ik), a. [< meningitis + 
~ic.] Relating or pertaining to meningitis; af- 
fected with meningitis. 
meningitis (men-in-ji’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. wns 
(umn), a membrane (see meninx), + -itis.] 
nflammation of the membranes of the brain 
or spinal cord. Epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, an infectious disease which in ordinary cases is 
characterized by an acute invasion with violent headache, 
severe pains and stiffness in the neck, and great malaise, 
more or less fever, sometimes a chill, and sometimes vom- 
iting. The subsequent course varies greatly, but usually 
presents severe headache and backache and retraction of 
the head, tenderness along the spine, often vertigo, stupor, 


vomiting, with paralysis of the ocular and facial muscles 
or abnormal stimulation of the same. The spinal nerves 
exhibit more or less disturbance; herpes facialis is fre- 
quent, and other skin affections, such as petechie, roseola, 
and urticaria. The spleen may be slightly but is not great- 
ly enlarged. The disease lasts from two to four weeks in 
many cases, but it may be fatal in a few days, or a severe 
inyasion may be followed by equally speedy recovery ; on 
the other hand, it may last for eight weeks or more. 
most frequent in children, but adults are not exempt. The 
infection inheres in localities ; proximity to or contact with 
the sick does not seem to increase exposure. Anatomically, 
the disease presents a purulent leptomeningitis of the cere- 
. brospinal axis. Also called black death, black fever, cere- 
brospinal fever, congestive fever, malignant meningitis, 
malignant purpura, malignant purpurie fever, neuropur- 
puric fever, pestilential purpura, petechial fever, phrenitis 
eae Agents ea one suenen meningitis, 
i p , ty copalis.— cular = 
ingitis. See tubercular. oe T men 
meningocele (mé-ning’go-sél), n. [< Gr. yīmyě 
(umyy-), & membrane, + x77, a tumor.) In 
pathol., hernia of the meninges or cranial mem- 
ranes; cerebral hernia confined to the mem- 
branes. 


K meniscus + -al.] 
e form of a meniscus. 


frequently delirium, sometimes convulsions, sometimes menisont, mensont, ”. 


applied to an 
acid. 


menispermum + 
~ine?,| 
kaloid extracted 
from the shells of 
the fruit of Ana- 
mirta Cocculus. 
It 
and medicinally 
inert. See Coccu- 
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v » exceeds the con- 
s the convexity exceeds c 

A rded as a convex lens (also 
he corresponding form in 


the concavity is some- 
$ See cut 


its first quarter. 
cavity, a meniscus may be regal 


called a converging meniscus); t 
vhi COny: ; is less tha avity 
Which, the convexity 1s ss ng menor 
3. The convex or concave surface of a tepit, 
caused by capillarity : thus, the mercury a 
barometer has a conver 
meniscus, but spirit or 
water a concave MENISCUS. 
—4, In anat., an inter- 
articular fibrocartilage, 
of a rounded, oval, disk- 
like, or faleate shape, sit- 
uated between the ends 
of bones, in the interior 
of joints, attached by the 
margins. Such cartilages 
are found in man in the tem- 
poromaxillary, the sterno- 
clavicular, and sometimes the 
acromioclavicular articula- 
Hore pa in the wrist- and 
znee-joints. 
5. In zoöl., a peculiar organ, of doubtful func- 
tion, found in Echinorhynchus, a genus of acan- 
thocephalous parasitic worms. Huxley. 
meniset, n. [< ME. menuse, < OF. menuise, me- 
nuse, menuze, any small object, small fish, small 
fry, < menutser, make small, minish: see min- 
ish.] 1. Small fish; small fry.— 2. A minnow. 
The little roach, the menise biting fast. 
John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 167). 
[< ME. menison, meni- 
soun, menysoun, menesoun, < OF. meneison, me- 
noison, menuison, menison, Menisoun, MANESON, 
dysentery, diarrhea, < LL. manatio(n-), a flow- 
ing: see manation.] Diarrhea; dysentery. 


Bothe meseles & mute, and in the menyson blody. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 111. 


Forms of Meniscus, def. 3 
1, concave; 2, CONVEX. 


itis Menispermaceæ (men’i-spèr-mā'sẸ-ē), n. pl. 


[NL. (A. P. de Candolle, 1824), < Menispermum 
+ -aceœ.] A natural order of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants, of which the genus Meni- 
spermum is the type, belonging to the cohort 


Ranales. It is characterized by small, usually three- 
parted, dicecious flowers, with the petals shorter than the 
sepals, and solitary seeds, which are attached by the ven- 
tral face, and have the micropyle above. The order em- 


M. 


[< 
An al- 


is tasteless 


fort, 


F month (> 


menologium 


shaped, and by having from twelye 
definite number of stamens, They a 
re 


to an k 
F vi artially peltate, px ary ee j 
plants, with partially ps ate, palmately lobeq linii 


leaves, flowers in panicles, and the fruit ati 
drupe. eae e AR a J M. Canadense, te RA 

nseed, native of North America, s » the Ch è 
moo a i » and M, Dau Anadia 


i ous to the temperate parts of cas 
Eer is a desirable Prhovo, thone em 
conspicuous. Its fruit is black with Ga 
small grapes. 

2. [l c.] The pharmacopeial name of 
zome and rootlets of Menispermum Can ethic 
Tt is little used in medicine, and Beet 
Also called Texas sarsaparilla, ems iney: 
menivert, n. An obsolete form of miniye 
mennard(men‘ard), n. [See minnow J] ver, 
now. [Prov. Eng.] “JA min 
mennawet, n. An obsolete form of 
Mennonist (men‘on-ist), n. 
-ist.] Same as Mennonite. 
Mennonite (men’on-it), n. [< Menno (se 
+-ite2.] Amemberofa Christian denomi, def.) 
which originated in Friesland in the earl ion 
of the sixteenth century, and lolds i Y pari 


Asia, 

Ver; 

al Sa 
Ploom, resem, 
hy 


Minnow 
[< Mennonite 4 


of which Menno Simons (1492-1559) ates 
chief exponent. The leading features of the a 
i en 


nonite bodies have been baptism on profession 
refusal of oaths, of civic offices, and of the su of 
the state in war, and a tendency to asceticism, ; 
these beliefs and practices have been modified, 
became divided in the seventeenth century into 
land (“Obere”) Mennonites or Ammanites and t} 
land (“Untere”) Mennonites, the former being the Io 
conservative and rigorous. Members of the sect ie Moe 
in the Netherlands, Germany, Russ € foun] 


faith 
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Menobranchus (men-d-brang’kus), n. [NL.,( 
Gr. uévew, remain (see remain), + Bpdyyxea, gills] 
1. A genus of tailed amphibians of the family 
Proteida, characterized by the persistence ot 


Menobranchus or Necturus maculatus. 


the gills and the possession of four limbs with | 


It is the American®? f 


Ea oa 
ur well-developed digits. N. a i 
a 


resentative of the Old World genus Proteus. £ i 
latus inhabits the waters of the Mississippi basin n ae 
the Great Lakes, while M. punctatus is found In t alel f 
the south Atlantic watershed. The genus 35 also 

Necturus. 


2. [l c.] An animal of this genus. 


as the ex® 
Haeckel. it 
[< Menocer" 


e sut 
p totherit! 


; ) 
: (Pomel, a 
sovT- Gi 


tooth: dacty}5: 
cal of the family Menodontide. 
lenolipsis (men-6-lip’sis), n. [NU 
yimata, the menses), + At 

In pathol., the failure or 
nenia, 


um (men-6-16’ji-um), ” 


= BAE 
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É ~(a) In a at. n E = y 
< ML. menologium, < MGr. pyvo- the molar teeth SAHS ERE UIA surface mensurable 


f o 
Yy f. o surfac altn cel, of one of 
ar of months, < Gr. jv, a month ditores, | an altar.— Divorce a mensa et gPa upper Menskfullyt, adv. 


0 
men OTT gid, 
Pg. alend 


ac , account, ¢ /éyem, speak oro, Bee With honor, grace Sonne ore a 
MYS hon h), En Teoste of months, dk ieee (mensal), a. and n. [= It mansal ably; worshipfully, wed y; OT- 
Ca > geo -0109Y tho Adee of the monis ee re isalis, of a table, < mensa © tater e, < I giffe zowe lyfie and lyme, and leve for to passe, 
te eourrences m Gantt, tha mios A i nsa.) I, a, Belonging to the t ble. e: gee 50 ge doo my message menskefully at Rome, £! 
of 0 eae saenology Of great antiquity, the 4 OF scene ped table, [Rare, Be ee ae Dle; trang- 3 Morte Arthure (B, E, T. S.), L 2522, 
we ôn to say, oy M. Kemble, Saxons in England, I. 423. tron to the service ormat ER à church allotted ie Tee poon Nic eee MANR 
p sndar of martyrs; specifically, in his own benefice, and so reget made thenceforth parse? the © menskind in our minority are like women; . . . that 
list or calendar of | Satata a liost ord 1l maintenance of his table — ed as contributing to the "y are most forbidden they will soonest atternpt. 
2, ALS a book which con ans a ist of all the supply ot meats iama 2} 1andt,land devoted to Kyd, Spanish Tragedy, fil. (Daviea) 
the Gr. í als celebrated throughout the year, . n. The book of ng a5 f a king or lord, mensklyt, adv. [ME..¢ mensk + -ly2.) With 
festivi : church saints and martyrs. for th accounts for articles h honor, dignity i 1 
ihe lives of the chu saints Ee a or the table. Halliwen [Prov. Ene] iad or, dignity, or propriety; 
and th onds to the martyrology of the Roman mensal? (men’s c ov. Eng. 


moderately: 
Tt corresp 


‘a Church. = E se 
Catholic Camon g-påz), n. [= F. ménopause, Tn ths mal See month.] 
au S aumaia, the menses), + rad- eae as in the female, : ; j s 
ie ft, month 0 joqvuaia, the n y aŭ- productive elementi S a continuons purition of the re. Menstraciet, menstracyet, n. Sec minstrelsy. 
ssation.. 
ols, © Gs 


The final cessation vee may hardly Say that it is not influenced Iie Hough we Menstrual (men’str6-i), n. pl. L., < menstruus, 
menses Or monthly courses of women, which ity. ve ee menstrucue| Jatamenial dis- 
occurs norm 


5 J. Nelson, Am 
ally between the ages of forty-five me charges; menses, 
th e menstruation. 
«tye the end of menstrua 
and fifty 5, 


nse (mens), n. [A later 
or . er for ona ae 
aenst: r Dignity of eonan. prorat A mensk.] 1, menstrua? n. Latin plural of menstruum. 
Jania (men-o-plani-i), n. [NL., < Gr. r; good maniok yee ecorum; sense Menstrual (men’str$-al), a. [= P rA 

se onith (> umata, the menses), + x/dry7,a Eng S. [Scotch and prov, = Pr. menstrual = Sp. Pg. menstrual = Tt. men- 

Li, Mee deviation.) In pathol., a discharge Auld’ van : struale, < L. menstrualis, monthly, of or hav- 
wun St the catamenial period, from some Just mach eoet it wr per little mense, mg monthly courses, < menstruus, monthly: 
oi tant of the body than the womb; an aber- Bis otay, CCC Menstruous.| 1. Recurring once a month; 
omy fof the menstrual flow. Thomas, Med. Dict. We hae mense anion x. monthly; gone through or completed in amonth; 
ration oma (men-9-pd’mii), n. [NL.,so called mouths. Scott, Rob Rey, ae Specifically, in astron., making a complete 
see to its permanent gill-openings; < Gr. 2, Ornament; credit: as Nes ame ‘2, cycle of changes in a month; pertaining to 
n n remain, + ròpa, a lid.] A genus of large family. [Scotch and prov Eng.] bi st EE, position recurring monthly: as, the 
po i amphibians, typical of the family Meno- mense (mens), v. t.: ree aa 8. ae menstrual equation of the sun’s place.—2, Per- 
ta ide: so called from the persistence of the mensing. [A later form of mens] Tee ppr. taining to the menses of females; menstruons; 
ill lits or branchial apertures. The genus is pe- ornament; set off or be a credit to: s tho vie: (eens as, the menstrual flux or flow.—3, 
Beets ‘America, where it represents the so-called “giant tures mense the room Se Chana as, the pic- In bot., pais as menstruous, 3. 
salamander” of Japan (Cryptobranchus, or Sieboldia, or menseful oe » [Scotch and prov. Eng.] menstrual2 (men’str-al). a. [< menstruum + 
Segatobatrachus maximus). There are two species of ul (mens’fil), a. [< mense + ful. In -al.] Pertaining to a menstrunm 
M d ugly, and repulsive creatures, M. allegha- Older form menskful, g.v.] Decorous: manner “ 7 j : 
theae ae M. korrida. They have four short but well- ly; respectful and y thy of E paoar Note: that the dissents of the menstrual or strong waters 
niensis. and athe fora dest fourtaed and the Hind. tect a ; 2i worthy of respect. [Scotch may hinder the incorporation as well as the dissents of the 
a hey attain a length of one or two feet, ang “24 prov. Eng.] metals themselves. Bacon, Physiological Remains, 
vein muddy waters of the Alleghany region and Missis- Sanati menseful Mysie of the Mill so soon at her prayers? Menstruant (men’strg-ant), a. [< L. menstru- 
sippi basin. Theyare voracious, may: readi iy be taken with Now, benison on the bonny eyes that open so early! an(t-)s, ppr. of menstruare, menstruate: see 
hone ma of Anea and are wronely ropud 7 Scott, Monastery. menstruate.] Subject to monthly flowings; in 
Eana hey are populacly known by the names Menseless (mens’les), a. [< mense + -less.] the state of menstruation: as, a mensiruant 
of hellbender, mud-devil, water-puppy, water-dog, ground Destitute of grace, propriety, or moderation; Woman. 


puppy, and tweeg. The genus is also called Protonapsis, uncivil; immoderate. [Scotch and prov. Eng.] Menstruate (men’stré-at), v. Es 


: | worthil 
al), a = mer 4 Me 
ala [= Pg. mensal, < L. men- The Marques of Molo 


€ sor menskliche hee aught, 
Monthly. [Rare.] Alisaunder of Macedoine (E, E. T, %), Lr% 
the 


sts, a month: 


by this me y ) EA 
er. Jour, Psychol T ae ae $ 


and discretion, and ar 


its two species being then known as P. fusca and P. horri 


eee : pret. and pp. 
; No to rin an’ wear his cloot menstruated, ppr, menstruating. [< L. men- 
i; NO is cloo 

Mane em nen Gpo matio) n. pl Like ither menseless, graceless briten struatus, pp. of menstruare © Sp. menstruar), 
RARS Aas Menopondi Hore 1838 HAS Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. menstruate; cf. menstruous.) To discharge the 
menopome (men’d-pam), n. [<NL. Menopoma.] menses (men’séz), n. pl. [< L. menses, plof m enses re aS 

An animal of the genus Menopoma. monthly disc see month.] Catamenial or Menstruatet (men’strj-At), a. Menstruons. 


5 = E 4 i 3: iodic constituti menstruati men-strg-a’shon), n. [= F. 
Menopomidæ (men-5-pom’i-dē), n. pl. [NL. monthly discharges; a periodic constitutional Me Eyre oniy : ae yy fs 
Dae Ry a ? flow of blood or bloody fluid from the mucous ™é"Struation = Sp. menstruacion = 
< Menopoma + ~ide.] A family of tailed am- y struacão = It. struazi struazi 

A i coat of the uterus of a female, as a woman, SPuação = It. mestruazione, menstruazione, < 
phibians named from the genus Menopoma. Ti 2 A : eer ’ NL. menstruatio(n-), < L. menstruare. menstru- 
is composed of the two genera Menopoma (or Protonopsis) monkey, biteh, Oe othermammal. The I I t : tr j Th r 5 
and Megalobatrachus (or Sieboldia or Cryptobranchus, and Cur in connection with ovulation, of which they aregener- te: see menstruate.| 1. The act of menstriait 
is also called Protonopstde and Cryptobranchide. ` allya sign. They normally occur in women thirteen times ing or discharging the menses.— 2. The period 
Menorrhagia (men-9-ra’ji-1), n. NL., < Gr. 2 Year, or at intervals of a lunar month, whence the name. of menstruating. 
Hv, month (> umaa, menses), + -payia, a flow- menskł, a. andn. [< ME. mensk, < AS. mennisc, menstruet (men‘stré), n. [Formerly also men- 
ing, < ppvivar, break. CE. hemorrhage.| 1. In of man, human (see mannish): as a noun, men- 


L 1 st strew; < OF. menstrue, F. menstrues, pl., = Pg. 
Physiol. ordinary menstruation. — 2. In pathol., "8% humanity (= Teel. menniska = Sw. men- 


Pg. men- 


iS v. m menstruo = It. mestruo, menstruo, < Ia. menstrua, 
an immoderate mensirual discharge: menors niska = Dan. menneske = OS. menniski = menses: see menstrua.) The menstrual flux. 
rhagy. ted OF ries. manniska, manska, mansche, menneska, Inenstruous (men‘stré-us),a. [<L. menstruus, 
menorrhagic (men-6-raj/ik), a [< menorrhagy Mmenska, menscha, minscha = OHG. menniskt, of or belonging to a month, monthly, neut. pl. 
+ -ie,] or pertaining to ar ohasa Ta W mennisgi, mannisco, mennisko, MHG. mennische, menstrua, monthly courses of women, menses, 
affected with Menorrhagia. Do mensche, G. mensch, man), < mennise, human, < mensis, amonth: see menses, month.} 1. Hav- 

mie aey men’6-ra-ji), n. Same as menor- $ MANN, man: see man, mannish.] I, a. 1. Of ing the monthly flow or discharge, as a female. 


man or mankind; human. 


—2. Pertaining to the monthly flow of fe- 
Menorrheea (men-6 


“16/3, N Tiy More mensk it is manliche to deie males.—3. In bot., lasting for a month. 
month (> uwaa, OE ae ENE í Cn ay Than for to fle couwar{d]li for ougt that mai falle.  menstruum (men‘strj-um), n.; pl. menstrua, 
fo flow.) 1. In physiol., the Hee Been William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), L 390. menstruums (ii, Amz). DIL., neut. of L. men- 
i We 2. pathol., proloneed Aae GE , 2, Honored; honorable. struus, of a month, monthly: see menstruous. 
€nostasis (Mé-nos’taciay © Se hir calle, for gode. The reason of the name in the chemical use is 
am &-Nos’ta-sis), r. INL., < Gr. uv A mensk lady on molde mon may » for gi > ich 
ings wt O mnraia, menses), + Grdote, a sina Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (Œ. E. T.S.),1. 94. not deteruaned | Ay ama substance which 
: ` > ? = <a . 
of the o Sasis] 1. In pathol., the retention II. x. Dignity; honor; grace; favor; good dissolves a goldi seolrent i ; 
20 menses and their i eters i = 2 ; duct Briefly, it [the material of gems} consisteth of parts so 
; SUpprossi eir accumulation in the manners; decorous bearing or conduct. fer Re nie o e mra e 
menial discharge” 5. x retention of the cata- At the fote ther-of ther ae a faunt, made for its emollition. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. “= 
In s “oe. The i i A mayden of menske, ful debonere.  — | p a : ; TN 
the mengne TOD procedos each apaan eh S Alierta Poema CA Mori) 308. er er eee E 
to be ocea Ss 50 called because it is presumed My menske and my manhede ge mayntene in erthe. sion or decoction. Y n 
the capillars -ca DY stagnaney of the blood su Morte Arthure (©. B.T-S)1 39: The intellect dissolves fire, gravity, laws, method, and 
men station (Gao nS a uterus menski, v. t. [ME. mensken, < mensk, n.] 1. To the subtlest unnamed relations of nature in 
Mo; -0S-t8’ sho; ees ear nsiru Emerson, Essays, 
stan ding > unaia, mensa o0) 2 [S Gr. win, dignify; honor; grace. 


> 
© een ON GE ip aera rae Ra = i a certane time, mensual (men’si-al), a. T F. 
Meal en o M a Teal Cr mol «ot 
cecum), nee Tubb, blind ane S the git I may as I mihte menske the with gites a relating to a month; occurring once 
i ome ene E qassification, a And meyntene thi monhede par ae aa Ot a7. Ee : eari thie dizte 
as disting 05° forms which pa ee i 2. To worshinetereroes of earthquakes] is mensual. J. Milne, Earth 


Men tro ; hout a cæcum, All tho that trulye trastis in the 
-i € (men-§-43777; 
Der: 5 i 0-tif lik), 


Schallinatere yore i dare I saye. 
Theri e 2 
Having a. [< Menotyphia Menste hym with mayne 


in a cweum: i 

ne e Mevotypiia, Po eal, of or ’ (ME. 

© 5 eae fem of minor. aE e AE 

} : o: N i * 

something, PL menso G88). CL] FEN fates shee ee 
S resembling a table: Specif- 


His manners were so 


mensurable 
abilis, 
asure: see mensurate, MEASUTe, 
ible.) 1. Capable of being measur 
mrable. 

‘The solar month . . . isnot easily mensuratle. 
9, In music, noting that style of 
suecceded the earliest plain-song, 
tinguished from it by such a co 
simultancous but independent voice- parts that 
a system of rhythm was necessitated to avoid 


confusion. It involved both a classification of rhythms 
and the invention of a notation to represent rhythmic 


cach note was equal in duration to 
the next denomination, according to the tempus used. 
(Sec the various words.) The working out of the system 
was highly complicated, but it propane the way for the 
medieval study of Suey and for the invention of 
an adequate notation, an thus contributed directly to 
the progress of musical art. Also mensural. Th 
a e 


mensurableness (men's ra-bl-nes), n. I 
uality of being mens able; mensurability. 
ailey, 1727. 
mensural (men’si-ral), a. [= Sp. Pg. mensural, 
< LL. mensuralis, of or belonging to measur- 
ing, < L. mensura, measuring: see measure, N. 
1, Pertaining to measure.—2. Same as men- 


surable, 2.—Mensural note, in musical notation, a note 
whose form indicates its time-value relative to other notes 
in the same piece, as in the ordinary modern notation. — 
Mensural signature. Sce signature and rhythmic. 
mensurate (men’si-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mensurated, ppr. mensurating. [< LL. mensura- 
tus, pp. of mensurare (> It. mensurare = Sp. Pg. 
mensurar = F. mesurer), measure, £ mensurd, 
measuring, measure: see measure, N, Cf. mea- 
sure, v.] ‘To measure; ascertain the dimensions 


or quantity of. [Rare.] 
mensuration (men-gi-ra’shon), n. [= F. men- 
suration = Pr. mensuratio = Sp. mensuracion, 
< LL. mensuratio(n-), measuring, < mensurare, 
measure: see mensurate, measure.| The act, 
or process of measuring; specifically, the 
act or art of determining length, area, volume, 
content, ete., by measurement and computa- 
tion: as, the rules of mensuration; the mensu- 
ration of surfaces and solids. 


The measure which he [the Christian] would have others 
mete out to himself is the standard whereby he desires to 
be tried in his mensurations to all other. 

al Bp. Hall, The Christian, § ii. 

mensurative (men‘gu-ri-tiv), a. [<mensurate Sr 
tive.) Capable of measuring; adapted for mea- 
surement, or for taking the measure of things. 

“Yes, Friends.” observes the Professor, “not Logi- 
cal, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative ies King 
over us. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 153. 


The third method spoken of 
tivë: Do ur Franklin Inst, CESIL S42 
ment}}, An obsolete preterit of meant. 
ment?ł, An obsolete preterit of mingi. 
mentst, v. i A variant of mint3. 
-ment, [ME. -ment = OF. and F. -ment = Sp. 
-miento = Pg. It. -mento, < L. -mentum, a com- 
mon suffix, forming from verbs nouns denoting 
the result of an act or the act itself: as in ali- 
mentum, nourishment, < alere, nourish; fragmen- 
tum, apiece broken off, < frangere (frag-), break; 
m, a piece cut off, < secare, cut (LL.)} 
m, rule, < regere, rule; monumentum, 
keepsinmind,< monere, keepin mind, 
¢.] A common suffix of Latin origin, 
nouns which usually de- 
tor the act itself, as in 
mandment, docu- 


+ It is much used 
to almost any verb, 
wement, nourish- 


chiragra, 


that can be measured, < mensi- 


A 


ed; 


Holder. 


music which 
and was dis- 
combination of 


rhythms were recognized: tempus 


m, the menteryt (men ’te- 
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or 
of 


10 
That modification of the sublime which arises from à 
express f mental energy- 
strong expression of m ie ate 
In what manner the mental powers WE di 
in the lowest organisms is as hopeless an inguiry hee 
life first originated, Darwin, Descent of Man, I. 35. 
2, Done or performed by the mind; due to the 
action of the mind. 
By mental analysis we mean Ue i 
ox whole and attending separately 
Sea J. Sully, Outline: 
to the mind; concer 
putes, or phenomena of the human 
mental philosophy: mental sci- 
n, insanity.—Mental arith- 


c taking apart of a com- 
to its parts. 

Í s of Psychol., P. 335. 
ned with the 


8. Relating 
nature, attri 


values, Two principal i n 

perfectum, whìch was triple (called “perfect” for fanciful ences.—Mental alienatio mental arith 

theological reasons), and tempus imperfectum, W hich was metic, association, modification, ete. See he 1 3 

duple. The system of notation included notes and rests mental? (mental a [= T. mental, < L. men- 

salle large, maxima, long, breve, semibreve, MINIM, emr hin E , antim] In anat. of or 

-~ minima, , and semgfusa (fusella), of whieh in general tum, the chin: see men all a mat eae ay 
te either three or two of pertaining to the mentum or chin; g al. 


ression on the outer Li 
the attachment of the muscle acting Upo 
Mental nerves, several termina: 


oint, in craniom., the foremos' 
order of the lower jaw, at the symph: 


rominence, the projection beyond 
hae anterior border o: 

characteristic and almost 
—Mental spines. Same as mental tubercles.— M 


suture, in entom., the impresse 
tum from the gula.— Mental tubercles. Same 2s ge- 


nial tubercles (which see, under genial?). 

mental’ (men’tal), n. An Oriental water-tight 
basket, having four ropes attached, by which 
two men raise water from a stream or eistern 
and discharge it into a trench for irrigation. 
E. H. Knight. 

mentality (men-tal’i-ti), n. [< mental + -ity.] 
Mental action or power; intellectual activity ; 
intellectuality. à 

The “Catholic World” laments the decay of mentality in 

Protestant England, finding the cause of its unhappiness 
in the fact that the British magazine is so poor an affair 


asit is. . . . This is but a dangerous criterion of mental- 
ity. The Nation, Aug. 3, 1871, p. 78. 
A certain amount of mentality or volition accompanied 
the result. Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 450. 
Hudibras has the same hard mentality. 
Emerson, English Traits, xiv. 
mentalization (men’tal-i-za’shon), n. [< men- 
talize + -ation.] Operation of the mind; men- 
tal action; manner of thinking. [Rare.] 
Previous to the establishment of complete delirium or 
delusions there may be traced deviations from healthy 
mentalization. E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 101. 
mentalize (men‘tal-z), v. t.; pret. and pp. men- 
talized, ppr. menializing. [< mentall + -ize.] 
To develop mentally; cultivate the mind or in 
tellect of; excite to mental activity. 
The only thing that can ever undermine our 
Lí a school sys- 
en in popular support is a suspicion that it does rane 
eas wellasmentalize children. G.S. Hall, in N. A. Rev. 
nena Geerd adv. [< mental! + -ly2.] 
Intellectually; inthe mind; in thoughtor - 
itation; in idea. : garor med 
_, There is no assignable portion of matte: i 
Eee not, at least mentally (to borrow a S 
er divided into still lesser and lesser parts. 5 
: Boyle, Works, I. 401. 
HOA GE (men-ta’shon), n. [< L. men(t-)s 
moming, + -ation.| 1, The action or exercise 
the mind or of its physical organ; mental 
activity; ideation; , 
cerebration; intel- 
lection. 

The most absurd 
mentation and most ex- 
trayagant actions in in- 
sane people are the sur- 
vival of their fittest 


states. 
Pop. Sci, Mo.,XXV.173. 


2. The result of 
mentation ; state of 
mind. 


ri), n. [< F. men- 
terie, lying, false- 
hood, < mentir, < L. 
mentiri, lie: see 


mint (Men- 
wers. 


mention 


aromatic labiate plants belonging to 
sing 


Saturcinew, type of the subtribe Menpe ti 
Tt is characterized by 4 stamens, which are NN og. 3 
istant or diverging, with parallel ant ue he 


and ¢ š € 
by a calyx which is 10-nerved and 5-tooth 


species have been described, but the 
and the number may be reduced to 25+ t 
distributed over the world, but are found MY are ys 
the temperate regions They are erect. difrega i j 
opposite leaves, id flowers in dense whore” 
terminal or axillary heads or spikes, The 8, a Tange 
of the genusis mint. See mint, horsemint ammon a i 
royal, and peppermint. , ilwort pont: 
4G ; 
menthene (men’then), n. [< L. ment) n 
+ -ene.] A liquid hydrocarbon (C T 
tained from peppermint-oil. 10H 
Menthoideæ (men-thoi’de@-é), n, pl, 
tham, 1832), < Mentha + -oidew.] 
labiate plants of the tribe Saturcincæ 
acterized by distant or di ate stamens, with SC 
which are 2-celled, at least when young. pun a 
which is almost always from 5- to 10-nerved. "T bya cal 
20 genera, of which Mentha is the type = It embra 
: ype, and abont go 
cies, although the latter number may be much 500 spe 
The plants are found in both hemispheres, by tare | 
wholly confined to the temperate or subtropical aly 
menthol (men‘thol), a. [< L. mentha, w 
+ -ol.] In chem., a solid crystalline Tain 
(C1oH2001) which separates from oil of voly 
permint on standing. _Tt has the odor of pe Dep. 
melts at 108° F., and volatilizes unchanged ata} PPerminy 
perature. It is used in medicine as a local ap night 1 
neuralgia. Also called peppermint-camphor, plication jy 
It was known that menthol . . . generated a 
ing of cold on being spread over the forehead. 
Dr. Goldscheider, Nature, XXXIV 1 
Menticirrus (men-ti-sir’us), n. [NL A 
Menticirrhus (Gill, 1861),< L. mentum, the i 
+ cirrus, a tuft of hair: see cirrus.) A È i 
of sciænoid fishes. There are about 11 s oan 
American, as M. nebulosus, of the Atlantic const at 
United States, where it is known as kingfish whiting th | 
barb; M. alburnus, a more southern whiting of the; e | 
coast; and M. undulatus, the bagara of the Pacific a | 
They are highly prized for the table. See cutunderkae i) 


fish. 
menticultural (men-ti-kul’ti-al), a KL] 
men(t-)s, the mind, + cultura, culture: see cil. | 
ture.) Cultivating or improving the minà. | 
Imp. Dict. | 
mentiferous (men-tif’e-rus), a. [K L. men(t) | 
the mind, + ferre = È. bear.) Conveying «| 
transferring mind or thought; telepathie: a | 
mentiferous ether. [Recent.] | 
mentigerous (men-tij’e-rus), «. [< L. mentum, 
the chin, + gerere, bear, carry.] In entom, | 
bearing the mentum: as, a mentigerous proces 
of the gula. 
mention (men’shon), n. [< ME. mentio 
mencion, < OF. mention, F. mention = Sp. mei | 
cion = Pg. menção = It. menzione, < L. mentio() 
a calling to mind, a speaking, mention, akin | 
to men(t-)s, mind, < memini (of men, min), hare | 
in mind, remember: see mind.) 1. State | 
ment about or reference to a person or thing | 
notice or remark; especially, assertion or state | 
ment without details or particulars. 
He dide many grete dedes of armes, of whiche isi | 
made no mention, till that my mater com ther-to. a ) 
Merlin Œ. E. T-S) 1 2 


And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of. atone i 
Shak, Hen. VII., t=" f 


Let us.. . speak of things at hand 9 
Useful; whence haply mention may arise 
Of something not unseasonable to ask. sey 
Milton, P. Ly WE 
Now, the mention [of God’s name] is vain, whenit 
useless. Paley, Moral Philos, mz 


2. Indication; evidence. [Rare.] | 
It {the earthquake] brought yp the Seaa great way | 
the maine Land, which is carried backe wit? it in 
Sea, not leauing mention that there had beene and. gt 
Purchas, Pilgrimage ~ 


ed, 


hey et 


» Mint 
18) o} 


INL. (p, 
A subt pà 


f 
| 
p 
f 
Í 
f 
| 
{ 
| 


keen fea. | 


8+. Note; reputation. 


"Dis true, I have been a rascal, aS you 
A fellow of no mention, nor no mark. petess 
Fletcher (and another’), EXP 


4+. Report; account. è 
And wheresoever my fortunes shall conduct r 


So worthy mentions I shall render of you, 


Sov ir. k 
SE T, Custom of the count 
mention (men’shon), v. t [K E mentio aer 
Sp. Pg. mencionar = It. menzionares Me ; 
tionare, mention, < L. mentio(n-), He y make 
mention, n.| To make mention of; a 4 
briefly or curgorily; speak of; name i 


di 
I will mention the lovingkindnesses of the a i 


are; 
ef 
w 


mention Egypt, where proud Kings | 

Did our forefathers yoke Milton, Bal it 
This road was former!: called Via Antonia! ett 

eee aimon, anda Tatin inscription Ter 5 


| 
Veil | 
e 


tiowa. | 


Mi | 
oli) | 
aki li 
have | 
State: | 
hingi 
state | 


o isj“ 


PEN 


on | 
a 


mention 


nimni e name of the road, anc 
> ning the 
mentior £ 


sas spor Aurelius. athe 
ae py the emperor ze, Description of the Fast, IL i. 92, 
: ‘shon-a-bl), a. [< mention + 
5 men’shon-2-b1), ; 
entionable (rr or may be mentioned, 
able.) jd (nen-to-hi’oid), a. and x. [$ L. 
ntb the chin, + NL. hyoides, hyoid.] I, a. 
mentum, o to the chin and to the hyoid bone. 
pertaining i occasional muscle in man, passing 
aa e chin and the hyoid bone. 
þetw - 


i men’tõ-me-kē'li-an), n. [< 
ntomeckelian (ii + Meckel (see def.) + 
L. montt distal division of Meckel’s cartilage 
aan.) hich the lower jaw ossifies, as distin- 
around Y ‘om a proximal division which is con- 
guisha to a part of the suspensorium of the 
verte x 


sicle of the ear. 

jaw or ae e ie”), n TP EOE 
mentonn?® < menton, the chin, < L. mentum, 
N E 868 mentum.] 1. Same as beaver2, 
ooye piece of armor, used on oceasions of 


special danger 
appen- 
as an appe 
dage to the 
open helmet, 
worn about 
the close of 
the fifteenth 
and the begim- 
ning of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was put 
on outside of the 
gorget, secured 
to the helmet by 
hooks on each 
side and by a slot 
or similar con- 
trivance at the 
umbrel, and thus 
replaced the vizor 
and beaver of 
the armet, eee 
at it was no 
aile of being raised, but had to be removed altogether. 

3. An extra defense used during the just, pro- 

tecting the throat and lower part of the face. 

[Rare.] ; : ’ 
mentor (men’tor), n. [< L. Mentor,< Gr. Mér- 

Tap, Mentor (or Athena in his guise), friend and 

adviser of Odysseus (Ulysses) and of Telema- 

chus; prob. ‘adviser,’ akin to L. monitor, ad- 
visor: see monitor.] One who acts as a wise 
and faithful guide and monitor, especially of 

a younger person; an intimate friend who is 

also a sage counselor, as of one who is young or 
inexperienced. 
mentorial (men-td’ri-al), a. [< mentor + -ial.] 

Containing advice or admonition. 
mentum (men‘tum), x.; pl. menta (tä). [L., 
the chiu.] 1. The chin; the anterior and 
inferior part of the mandible or under jaw- 
bone of a mammal, with or without associated 
golt arts. It sometimes is regarded as including the 
par sin the whole interramal space, or interval between 

he horizontal rami of the mandible. 

- Lenton, the median or central and usually 
puncipal part of the labium. The term has 
tet to different parts of the labium, in different 
ae and also in the same insect, whence confusion has 
an Pa pecinlly in the use of the terms mentum and 
aber ue The mentum is properly the part of the 
often ies oe the submer 


and cut at Onspicuous than either of these. 


0t., a projection in front of the flower 
, caused by the extension of the 


Me: Levator menti, See levator.— 
i glo ay absconditum the retreating chin, not attain- 
the jaw: pe ndicular let fall from the alveolar border of 
, x an RARR no prominence.— Mentum promi- 
Protrusive chin, extending beyond a perpen- 
ane alveolar border of the jaw.— Quad- 
n which de pressor labii inferioris, a muscle of 
a raws down the lower lip.— Symphysis 
ne of union of the two halves of the lower 
s ie mentum. Same as meini 
e Whi. I ne depressor anguli oris, a 
mers down the corey of the aout 5 
z En tum-töth), z. In entom., 
ome ocess on th 
It is (ee, gene rally w 


is found i x 
Mentzelis: in certain’ C, 


1703) 


Mentonnitre, close of 15th century. 


i nur (Plumier, 
z tsel, & botanical au- 
f een batg in the 17th cee A 

y. olypetalous plants 


ledon: 
Na ural order ous P 
: rder Loasee. {tis distinguished by 
number of ovules, by 


ng no sealed. with an indefinite 
ut 40 es on the Corolla, and by alternate leaves. 
ich are found in the 


5 
al regions of America, especially in 
Te o small hruba, usually 
a on eaves which are most- 
Cymose or ees Pory mi 


l that it was menu (me-nii’), n. 
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5 

cE < L. minutu 
: see minute?) 
Non have read the menu 
Champagne, Perigord, gs 


minutus, small: m, nent. of 


A bill of fare, 


Menura 
to the ex 
otherwi 


ribed; M. 
Australia, and 
bird. Alzo writ- 


represented by 
ine sirds, It is one of 
belonging to the order Passeres, ater peat a 


me particulars, to such an extent that e 
division of the order has been established for tE e 


tion. (See Menurcidew and Peeudosci 4 
conformation of the tail of the mala birde eae ee 


I e e male birds early attra 
attention, and the size and general appearance Atha Pa 
or m toran years to be considered as rasorial 
ga hey being a i x vi 
oen a they g accordingly ranked with the 


sows, and gua Subseque 
were referred by some if guans. Subsequently they 


auth t i i com P : 
rock-wrens ( A nies pie American family of mephitic (mé-fit’/ik), a. 


paa . f late years that 

a knowledge of the anatomical t: 4 K senal T 

thologists to classify the family eenaa ena letort 

menuroid (men‘t-roid), 4. Having the charac- 
ters of the Menuroidee ; pseudoscinine. 

Menuroidez (men-i-roi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Menura + -oidew.) `A superfamily of pseudo- 
scinine passerine birds containing the Venuri- 
dw and Atrichiide, or the Australian lyre-birds 
and scrub-birds, characterized by the abnormal 
structure of the acromyodian syrinx, and the 
disposition of the tensor patagii brevis as in 
picarian birds. 

menuselt, v. A Middle English form of minish. 

menuse?},z. See menise. 

Menyanthez (men-i-an’thé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Grisebach, 1839), < Menyanihes + -ew.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Gentiance, the 
gentian family. It is characterized by having radical 
or alternate leaves, and by the lobes of the corolla being 
induplicate-valvate in the bud. It embraces 4 genera, of 
which Menyanthes is the type, and about 40 species. 

Menyanthes (men-i-an’théz),n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), improp. for Menianthes or Menan- 
thes, < Gr. umaiog, or pqvaioc, monthly, or piy, 
month, + dvéoc, flower.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Gentianec, type of the tribe 
Menyanthece. It is characterized by a capsule which 
breaks open irregularly at the top into two partial valves, 
and by long petiolate radical leaves, which are trifoliate 
or round, reniform, and crenate. There are two species, 
or perhaps only one, M. trifoliata, the bog-bean, buck- 
bean, or marsh-trefoil. They are herbaceous water-plants, 
with a creeping rootstock, sheathed by the membranous 
bases of the long petioles, and bear white or bluish flow- 
ers, which grow in a raceme at the apex of a long leafless 
scape. See bog-bean. _ : 

menyanthin (men-i-an’thin), n. [< Menyan- 
thes + -in2.] A bitter principle obtained from 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 4 

menyet, menyiet, n. Other forms of meiny. 

menyngt, n. A Middle English form of meaning. 
menzie (mé’nyi), n. A Scotch form of meiny. 

Before all the menzie, and in er moment of power te 

to the dust by taxing her wi 1 

Queen; humbled her to y Scott, ‘Abbot, xxxi. 


iesia (men-zi-&'si-ä), n.. [NL. (J. E. 
La D so named after Archibald Menzies 
(died 1842), surgeon and naturalist to the expedi- 
tion under Vancouver. The surname Menzies, 
prop. Menyies (the z being orig. merely another 
shape of y), appears to be derived from ME. 
menzie, i. e. menyie, Var. of meinie, ete., & Ronse 
hold: see meiny.] A genus of plants of the 
natural order Ericacee and the tribe Rhodoree. 


It is distinguished by the loose coat of the seeds, the short 


- to 5- d ovary. There 
amopetalous corolla, and the 4- to 5.celle: > 
are 7 ee natives of North America, Japan, ane an 
chatka, shrubs with alternate petioled entire 


leaves, and small or medium-sized flowers in terminal ra- 


cemes. One species, M. globularis, is found in the Alle- 


ghanies. The Irish heath, ‘Dabeoeia polifolia, was formerly 
included in this couse 
meoblet, a. and n. Se lel, 
meont, n. [< Gr. Hiov, spignel: see Meum?, 
mewt.] Same as mew. J nake oe 
Mephistophelean (mef” is-t6-fe“le-an), Q. 


See moble1. 


: > isto- = ir 7 “a-lin). n 
[< Mephistophele-s + -an.] Same as Mephisto- morain ema z in); 


phelian. 


i in men 
Wit is apt to be cold... . and Mephistophelean i a 


who have no relish for humour, 


istopheles (mef-is-to! 
Mephistopiias in Shakspere, 


os 


Mephistophelian (mef’is-t6-f6lian), a. 


mercable 

Mephostophilis in Marlowe, but now generally 
Mephistopheles, as in Goethe; a made-up name, 
like most of the names of the medieya devils, 
Whether the orig. concocter of the name meant 
to form it from Gr, A, not, + 64 (6ur-), light, 
+ bitoc, loving (a plausible etymology, though 
the formation is irregular), or from some other 
elements (some conjecture Gr. 1é60¢, a elond, 

9/06, loving), or merely concocted a Greek- 
Scening name of no meaning, must be left to 
conjecture.) The name of a familiar spirit men- 
tioned in the old legend of Sir John Faustus, 
and a es agent in Marlowe's play of Dr, 
Faustus, and in Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Then he may pleasure the king, at a dead pinch too, 

Without a Mephostophilua, such as thon art, 
Fletcher, Wite for a Month, v, 1. 
4 d - is the Spirit of Negation, and hia 
being exists through opposition to the positive Truth, and 
Order, and Beauty, which proceed from the never-ending 
creative ener, 


gy of the Deity... . His irreverence and 
irony are . . | a part of his nature, 


B. Taylor, Faust, í., note 53, 

| 7 [Also 

Meph istophelean ; < Mephistophel-es + -ian.| Of, 

pertaining to, or resembling in character the 

spirit Mephistopheles; diabolical; sardonic; 
Jeering; irreverent. 


_ Mephistopheles . . 


€ > | [= F. méphitique = 

Sp. mefitico = Pg. mephidico = It. mefitico, < 
LL. mephiticus, pestilential, < L. mephitis, a 
pestilential exhalation: see mephitis.) Per- 
taining to mephitis; foul; noxious; pestilen- 
tial; poisonous; stifling. 

The schools kept the thinking faculty alive and active, 
when the disturbed state of civil life, the mephitic atmo- 
sphere engendered by the dominant ecclesiasticism, and 
the almost total neglect of natural knowledge might well 
have stifled it. Huzley, Nineteenth Century, XXI 195. 

That strange and searcely known lily, alas! of almost 
mephitic odor, the xerophylium. 

Harper's Mag., LXX VIII. 863. 
Mephitic gast, carbon dioxid. 
mephitical (mé-fit’i-kal), a. 
Same as mephitic. 
mephitically (mé-fit’i-kal-i), adv. [< mephitical 
+ -ly?.] With mephitis; foully; pestilentially. 
Mephitine (mef-i-ti’/né), n. pl. [NL., < Mephi- 
tis+ -ine.| A subfamily of Mustelide peculiar 
to America, typified by the genus Mephitis; the 
skunks. The group is closely related to the badgers or 
Meline and to the African Zoriline, the three being com- 
bined by some authors. But the Mephitine are distin- 
guished by having 2 or 4 more teeth in the lower than in 
the upper jaw, the back upper molar quadrate, and the 
premolars 3 above and below on each side (in one genus 
only 2 above on each side), The form is stout, with mode- 
rately developed limbs, unwebbed digits, and long bushy 
tail; the coloration is black and white; there is no sub- 
caudal pouch as in badgers, but the perineal glands are 
enormously developed, secreting the fetid fluid which 
forms a means of defense and offense. The habits are ter- 
restrial and to some extent fossorial. There are3 genera, 
Mephitis, Spilogale, and Conepatus. 3 : 
mephitis (me-fi’tis), n. [< L. mephitis, a pesti- 
lential exhalation; personified, Mephitis, also 
Mefitis, a goddess who averts pestilential ex- 
halations.} 1. A pestilential exhalation, espe- 
cially from the earth: any noxious or ill-smell- 
ing emanation, as from putrid or filthy sub- 
stances; a noisome or poisonous stench.—2. 
[cap.] [NL.] A genus of skunks, typical of the 
subfamily Mephitine. The teeth are 34 in number, 16 
above and 18 below. The pelage is very long, the tail lon; 
and very bushy, and the coloration black, striped or eee 
with white. The palate ends opposite the last molar; the 
mastoid process is flaring ; the periotics are not much in- 
flated ; the zygoma rises backward; and the profile of the 
skull is highest over the orbits. ‘The nostrils are lateral, 
and the soles hairy, at least in part. There are several 
species, of North and Central America, the best-known of 
which is M. mephitica, the common skunk. M.macrura is 
the long-tailed skunk of Mexico. The little striped skunk, 
M. putorius of the United States, is referred by Coues to 
the genus Spilogale. The South American and African 
skunks which have been referred to Mephitis belong 


renitigm (me-f' tiem). KE 

mephitism (mé-fi’tizm), n. [< mephit(ts) 

P Same as moma 1. Dunglison. a 
st, nm. See 


[< mephitie + -al.] 


ooh ay 


-ism.] 
ephostop 


Mephostophilus}, 

Mephistopheles. 

meracious} (mé-ra’shus), a. [Errone 

*meracous, < L. meracus, pure, unmi: 
ure: see mere3.] Without admixti 

teration; pure; hence, strong: 

meracityt (mé-ras‘i-ti),n. [<L 
see meracious.] Clearness or pi 
1731. š 


we d 
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fircus or Agonales, dedicated to 
Sane the greatest mercat of ye 
lyn, Diary, Feb, 20, 1645. 
a mereale W erected at Boston, to be 


th day of the week. 
Mo ete New England, I. 148. 


mercantile 


mer’kan-til), 4. [Formerly also 
(OF mercantil, F, mercantile = Sp. 
= It. mercantile, < ML. mercan- 


ercan(t-)8; ke Thursday, 1; 
of trade, < L. nee i ' H kept upon Y inthrop, Hist. 


: see merchant. | ; ose 
hants, or the trafic carried mercatantet (mer-ka-tan‘te). a [< o na K 
having to do with trade or “ante (ef. Sp. mercadante = OF. aks, lant, 
i Tt.) (equiv. to mercante), & merchant, merca- 
tare, trade, < mercalo, trading, market: see mar- 
ket, v.] A foreign trader. ; 

Tra. What is he, Biondello? 

Bion. Master, a mercatante, ora pame 

now not what; but formalin apparel. T 
TENT Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 63. 
{Spelled mareantant in the early editions, and snercatant 


in some modern ones. ] i 
mercativet (mér’ka [< ML. mereativus, 


This was formerly the CI \ 
sports and pastimes, and is nay 
citty. 

By order of court 


Bonrepaux . « - 
of mercantile politics. 


2, Characteristic of the business of merchants; 
in accord with business principles. i 
sential to establish the work [the “Edin- 
ona sound mercantile basis, with a paid 
editor and paid writers. ‘Sydney Smith, Wit and Wisdom. 


pplicable to commercial trans- -tiv), a. 


Mercantile law, the laws a inem 
actions; the law merchant. See law merchant, under law : ears Oran tb a ee Si 
tile system, in polit. econ., the belief, gen- of tre & s ing pee: 


or belonging to trade. | Col 1 
Mercator's chart, projection. See the nouns. 
mercaturet (mér’ ka-tir), n. [<L. mercatura, 


i í traff scari, trade: see merchant. ] 
exportation of gold should be forbidden, or at least re- trade, trafic, < mereart, 1 een! 
stricted as much as possible. The act or practice of buying and selling; com- 


While there are so many things to render the assump- merce; trafic; trade. a My 

tion which is the basis of the mercantile system plausible, mercet (mérs Jv. t. [By apheresis froma merce.] 

there is also some small foundation in reason, though a T ree: mulct; fne 

very insuficient one, for the distinction which that system o ame ; 10 Š 

so emphatically draws between money and every other For the kynge of Egipt put him downe at Jerusalem, and 

kind of valuable possession. merced the land in an hundred talentes of sylver and a 
talent of golde. Bible of 1551, 2 Chron. XXXv1. 9. 


J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Prelim. Rem. 
mercedet, n. [ME., < L. merces (merced-), pay, 


Thus, the Mercantile System admits every mode of ap- 
plying the three factors of production, but considers them reward, bribe, etc.: see mercy.| Rewar d: pay- 
ment; bribe. 


really productive only in so far as they increase the quan- 
tity of the precious metals possessed by the nation, either 
through the agency of mining at home or by means of That ys no mede botea mercede, 
foreign trade. W. Roscher, Pol. Econ. (trans.), I. 169. A maner dewe dette for the doynge ; 
And bote if yt be payed prestliche the payer is to blame. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 306. 


=Syn. Mercantile, Commercial. Commercial is the broad- 
er term, including the other. Mercantile applies only to 
the actual purchase and sale of goods, according to one’s Mercedonius, Mercedinus (mér-se -d6’ni-us, 
Tn the Roman calendar com- 
a Pompilius, second king 


line of business; the mercantile class ina community com- ai’ É 

prises all such as are actually in the business of Duyingand ~ nus), Ne [L] 

selling. Commercial covers the whole theory and practice monly ascribed to Num 

parme home or Toreign as, fie Prush ae of Rome, an intercalary month inserted every 

mercial people; commercial usages, honor, law. é word Taar 9 re 

is applicable wherever the more varied activities of com- second year between the 23d and the 24th of 
February, and having twenty-two or twenty- 

three days. 


merco are concerned. 
mercantilism (mér’kan-til-izm), n. _ [< mercan- 

mercementt (mérs’ment), n. [ME., also merci- 
ment, mercyment; by apheresis from amerce- 


tile + -ism.] 1. The mercantile spirit or char- 
acter; devotion to trade and commerce; exces- 

sive importance attached to traffic, or to ex- ment. Cf. merciament.] A fine; a penalty satis- 
change of values in any way. fied by a money-payment; a mulct. 

Mercantilism is drawing into its vortex the intellectual B e alle men to bowe with- y 7 e, 
strength of the nation. s The Century, XXXI. 311. Withoute mercement Bice as Raa alle 
2. In polit. econ., the mercantile system, or the Taoa Piers ‘Plowman (C); v. 182. 
theories embodied in it. See mercantile. Rigt so is loue a ledere and the lawe shapeth, 

Vpon man for his mysdedes the merciment he taxeth. 
Piers Plowman (B), i. 160. 


Indeed, it has been justly observed that there are in him 
ame several traces of a refined mercantilism, and that ; r zimi 

5 mercenarian} (mér-se-na‘ri-an), n. [< merce- 
nary + -an.] A mercenary. 


zopreronts a state of opinion in which the transition 
eold to the new views is not yet completely effected. 
Odd bands 
Of voluntaries and mercenarians. 


Encyc. Brit., XIX. 364. 
mercantilist (mér’kan-til-ist), n. i 

( a )s [< mercantile Marston, In Praise of Pygmalion, 1. 18. 
(mér’se-na-ri-li), adv. [< merce- 


+ -ist.] 1. A devotee of mercantilism; a be- 
Ina mercenary manner. Imp. 


of the last century, that all wealth 
consists in gold and silver, and that therefore the expor- 
tation of goods and importation of gold should be encour- 
aged by the state, while the importation of goods and the 


oral r held till the end 


liever in the supreme importance of trade and 
commerce.—2, In polit. econ., an advocate 
of the mercantile system, or of some similar 
theory. 
The mercantilists may be best described, as 
remarked, not by any definite Suunto an 
aia on, bat by a eror theorelie tendencies, 
n combination, though several]; i 
ing in different degrees in different malades yoran 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 354. 
 mercantilistic (mér’kan-ti-lis’tik), a. [< mer: 
= 5 À Pay Bee eT 
cantivist + -ic.] Pertaining to mercantilism, or 
the mercantile system in political economy; 
characteristic of mercantilists. ? 
From the seventeenth century mercantilistic vie 
1 À ws be; 
cise a more and more marked influence upon Ane 
Cyc. of Pol. Science, TI. 197. 
ér-kan-til-ti), n. [< mercan- 
ercantile spirit or enterprise. 


mercenarily 
nary + -ly2.) 
Dict. 

mercenariness (mér’se-na-ri-nes), n. [< mer- 
cenary + -ness.] The character of being mer- 
cenary; venality; regard to hire or reward; 
ation or condust uniformly prompted by the 

ove of gain or the acquisition of r 
tye ck ge q of money as a 

mercenary (meér’se-na-ri), a. and n < 
9 a ; : ME. 
mercenarie = F., mercenaire = Sp. Pg. rt merce- 
naon L. mercenarius, earlier mercennarius 
pines or pay, hireling, as noun a hired laborer, 
i a (reed); pay, wages, reward: see mer- 
one . a. 1. Working or acting for reward; 
ired; serving only for gain; selling one’s ser- 

vices to the highest bidder. : 
Bets men, which get their living by the trade of 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 214. 


Mercenary troo X 
part of their pro anion, perfectly acquainted with every 


lon fire with merca 


Reade, Cloister and Hearth, Ixxvi. (Davi irresistible i 
pis | . (Davies.) to defend or d in the fleld, powerful 
f ) out hatred. estroy, but defending without love and with- 


èr-ka, tan), n., [Socalled as ab- 


: tan) Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 
ere 


Hence—2. Venal; i 

b ; Sordid; actuated 

ae gt erat ready to accept Areas 
gain: ae, a ercenary prince or judge; a merce- 

ry disposition. : me 
This study fits a mercenary drudge. 
‘arlowe, Doctor Faustus, i 

pee know me too proud to stoop to Be i 
Rat tee a Goldsmith, To Edward Mills, 
€ aming or due to hope of gain or reward; 


ne aren oe ae return for hire; resulting 
See ai S: as, mercenary services; a 


For many of our 

nany Of our princes, woe t 
He drown’d and soak’d IPR iba: 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 79. 


merchandise 


One act that from a thankful heart pr 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds, o 
Cowper, 
» 


=Syn. Hireling, ete. See venal. 
JI. n.; pl. mercenaries (-riz), 


ecds 


Truth, L z 
3 
y, 


who works for pay; especially, one who D& 
i i ye J, One w 8 
higher motive to work than love of who hag i 
= Gain, Uf 


He was a schepherde and no mercenar, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, toa 


Stationed by, as waiting a result oL p 

Lean silent gangs of mercenaries cer E 
Working to watch the strangers, ased i 

Browni J 

FS : 217, Soy j 

2. Specifically, a soldier in foreign Sorda A 
a professional soldier. This term focn SCrvicg 
during the long wars of the years immediat Le Comme, 1 
the middle ages, when professional soldiers follow; it 
any one who would pay them were contraste is hi Beya 4 
who still followed their feudal superiors, d with thet d 


This is to show, both how tyranny grow 
need of mercenary soldiers, and how tho 
are... | firmly assured unto the tyrant. 

Raleigh, Hist. Wong 
Like mercenaries, hired for home defence, 
They will not serve against their native Py 
Dryden, Hind and Panther i 
The Chief Citizens, like the noble Italians, hi ue 
naries to carry arms in theirstead. Steele, Tatler, 
mercer (mér’sér), n. [< ME. mercer : 
< OF. mercier, F. mercier = Pr. mercer, 7 
= Sp. mercero = Pg. merciciro = It. mere | 
ML. merciarius (also mercerius, mercerie A [ 
OF.), a trader, a dealer in small wares. ye 
mera (merc-), merchandise: see mercy, 
chant.] 1. A dealer in small wares, or if ue 
chandise of any sort. ae ee 
row arranged a atly as i 
a arranged as neatly as in the papers soli 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 59 
2. A dealer in cloths of different sorts, eg 
cially silk. [Eng.] eee? 

She feels not how the la ‘Ups away, 
melt; nor foresees the sy rss the eer Ree i 
woods for her velvets. B. Jonson, Epicanesi 

mercerization (mér’sér-i-za’shon), n. [< me. 
cerize + -ation.] A process of treating cot | 
ton fiber or fabries, invented by John Mereen | 
a Lancashire calico-printer, and patented in | 


1851. He discovered that the steeping of cotton cloth | 
from ten to twenty minutes in caustic and syrupy potat i 
lye, and then washing out the cloth with alcohol of s | 
cific gravity 0.825, caused the texture to contract one tenth 
on drying, retaining 14.72 per cent. of potash. If sodalye | 
of specific gravity 1.342 is substituted for the potash, the 
cloth shrinks one fourth and contains 9.68 per centd | 
soda. Water abstracts all the soda, and leaves the shrank 
en tissue, which takes more brilliant colors in dyeing thi 
unmercerized calico. Also spelled mercerisation. | 

mercerize (mér’sér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. ne- | 
cerized, ppr. mercerizing. [< Mercer (see dei. | 
of mercerization) + -ize.] To treat (cotton fiber | 
or fabrics) with a solution of caustic alkali aè f 
cording to the method of mercerization. #5 
spelled mercerise. i 

The microscopical examination of a mercerized cotte f 
fiber shows it to have lost all its original characterisiiti 3 
Sei. Amer., N. S., LYLA f 

[< mercer t 

fa merce! 

ayehë f 


to st 
and 
8C merce nat 
zi 


i 
i 
l 


Viia f 


W, 


M Crey. 
Now 


y MEET eer 


be 
T 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 


mercership (mér‘sér-ship), n. 

-ship.] The occupation or business 0 

He confesses himself to be an egregious fool to le 
mercership, and go to be a musqueteer. 


Howell, Letters, tt l | 
mercery (mér’sér-i), n.; pl. merceries (32): nt 
ME. mercery, meercery, mercerie, < OF. mercei | 
mercierie, F. mercerie (> Sp. merceria = Pg. 
merceria), < ML. merciaria (also mercari a | 
OF.), the trade of a mercer, mercers’ W Tis i 
merciarius, a mercer: see mercer. ] ify mio al 
of commodities or goods in which a me | 

deals, as silks, woolen cloths, ete. [Eng] 
Clothe, furres, and other mercery. í cot! 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., ie thi! 


Half the shop was appropriated to grocery; 
half to drapery, and a little mercery. sate ToYi 
: Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia8 a 
Serious-faced folk who buy their merceries econ 
and seldom. Fortnightly Rev., N. 5o 


2. The trade of a mercer. 


w 
„street ® 
The mercery is gone from out of Lombards 
Cheapside into Paternoster-row and Fleet.strert all 
Graunt, Bills of 


marchaundyse, < OF. marchandiso, 
dise, F. marchandise, a merchant’s W 
chand, a merchant: see merchant] ios 

eral, any movable object of trade oF tra 
which is passed from hand to hand by Fone 
and sale; specifically, the objects 0f Or ea 
a commercial commodity or commer 


merchandise 


eneral; the staple of a mercantile 
r al; 


odities 1 „ommoditics, goods, or wares bought 
4, pusiness; Oe wain. Real property, ships, money, 
d gold for ae not merchandise, nor are notes or 
Oh an ks, and ponds entatives or measures of actual com- 
ny B er mere ponr [Now never used in the plural.} 
aa values. L* 
i modities OF * t sell her at all for money ; ie i not 
Thou shalt aise of her. l deut. aa 14. 
l, make mere zen be Damasce, that is a fulle fayre Cytee, 
1 Men comet nd fulle of alle Mer and 
fl 3 


Ue, Tr: 


: alner and measure al kinds of mar- 
alnasers y shal buy or sel by the yard. 
oa Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 210, 
chase and sale; trade; bargain; traffic; 
let te or advantage from dealing. 
deallds; 


and fulle noble, & Mane els, p. 122. 


As many 
chandizes 


ce a marchaundyse 
wolde make a ma ndy ; a 
Youre TAT to marre. York Plays, p. 228. 
o s an 


ise of it [wisdom] is better than the 


For the merchand 


g Me yer, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
E merchandise OF olai A Prov. iii. 14. 
La | 


Venice, I can make what merchandise 
i were he out of Venice, Shak., M. of V., tii. 1. 134. 
Į will. a 
A ; thee to the utmos 
Ee oe it is merchandise, 
ziv 


estore him that does as much as 
res 


farthing, thou hast for- 
and not forgiveness, to 
you can require. 
Jer. Taylor. 
wares, and merchandise. See good, n.=Syn. 
Cot 8, Commodities, etc. See proper ty. 
i chandizet (mér‘chan-diz), v. i. [< ME. mar- 
me eei < merchandise, nv.) To engage in 
trade; ‘carry on commerce. 
fycer nor puruyour of y* kyngis shall mar- 
Fe oe N me odur wythin the cite or with- 
Ge Foai mg his offyce. 
out of thyngis touchyng Arnold's Chronicle, p. 8. 
nily, and were per- 
r enemies. 
yn, Diary, Feb. 5, 1657. 
merchandizert (mér’chan-di-zer), n. A dealer 
in merchandise; a merchant; a trafficker; a 
trader. 


That which did not a little amuse the merchandizera. : 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 


bol | They us'd to merchandize indif 


mitted to sell to the friends of t 


ner. | merchandizingt (mér’chan-di-zing),”. Mer- 
ae cantile business. 
cer | When I went Home, my antient Father began to press 
in | me earnestly to enter into some Course of Life that might 
loth | make some Addition to what I had; and after long Con- 
tak | sultation Merchandizing was what I took to. 
sp N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 348. 
F | merchandryt, n. An obsolete variant of mer- 
the chantry. 
td | merchant (mér’chant), n. and a. [Early mod. 
mk E. also merchaunt, marchant, marchaunt, mar- 
ar chand; < ME. marchant, marchaunt, marchand. 
y J ? 3 
er | CAF. marchant, marchaunt, OF. marchant, mar- 
rt cheant, marceant, F. marchand = Sp. merchante 
def, } ? i 


= It. mercante, a trader, merchant, < L. mer- 
can(t-)s, a buyer, ppr. of mercari, trade, traffic, 
buy, < merz (merc-), merchandise, trafic, < me- 
rere, mereri, gain, buy, purchase, also deserve, 
merit: see mercy and merit. Etymologically 
the adj. precedes the noun; but the noun ap- 
pears to be earlier in E.] I. x. 1. One who 


18 engaged in the business of buying commer- 
cial commoditi 


thes es and selling them again for 
a sake of profit; especially, one who buys and 
wither quantity or by wholesale. One who buys 
W oes again, or who sells without having bought, 
anil eat one sells Products of his own labor, or who buys 
commeree eutsively articles not the subject of ordinary 
salary md ror eo buys and sells commercial articles on 
not for profit, is not usually termed a merchant. 

eed on a comission for others are 
which fore merchants. In the law of bankruptcy, 
ve forbids a discharge to merchants and traders who 
oper books of account, the term has a 
eg aning, having been held to include a 
per who buys hay and grain and indi- 
speculates in Mog horses, but not a broker who 


i Thidre 
= from Yndee Ben’, Marchauntes with Marchandise be See, 
oth Kyngdomeg. ©, Caldee, Ermonye, and of many othere 
p Y. Mandeville, Travels, p. 122. 
3 Se Lee atentes that vse the trade of merchandise 
WV vor; r 
e viull wares and reasonable prise. ý 
1. tiene Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 354. 
; ig, {0 not the pe Lan article is one who buys and sells 
i] Raving menattttcturer selling it. A wine grower 
3 n >; > even a wine importerisnot called 
ail F wine importer, 
nee © shall be nies E Bramwell, Law Rep., 7 Ex. 127. 
E eapside eigravia for his grand d thi 
; S ani grandees, and this 
a bankers, Mt his Lombard Street, for the merchants 


Supercar, TrUope, South Africa, IT. 69. 

ess afai "80; the person in charge of the 

anchored mi o ading expedition, 

Fron ctending a road with one ship of small burden; 

‘their peeing somet cath of his merchant, becoushe tho 
chant inh Kanea es. that they might bury 

Raleigh (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 16). 


busin, 


CC-0. In Publ 
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3t. A merch i 
2 ant s} a z 
he up or vesse]; 
The masters of some 
Convoy shi 
prosecute th 


merchant, Shak Term 
s +» Fermpest, fi. 1. 5, 
ps accompany their merchants ti : : 
e iy of their voyage without daga Y pisi 
Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 
4. A shop-keeper or Store-keeper ; 
and general] j j 


fellow; a chap. [Familiar.] 
The crafty merchan 
brother aga 


J— 5t. A 


e, t (what-ever he be) th: A 
inst brother meaneth to destroy p Will, set 
Latimer, $ erona, ane them both. 


. 115, b. (Nares,) 
I pray you, sir, what ; p s ee 
so full of his ropery? Saucy merchant w: 


a Shak., R. 
ustom of merchants. 
merchant, See Jorwarding.— 
hong2.— Merchant of th 
dealt in or exported st. 

wool-fels, and leather. See ztaple.— Merchants court 


teenth conte nants mark, in the fifteenth and six- 
8, a de l in simila 

ways by a merchant or setne oa aa 
of the Ictters of his name, often of selene Sete 
not often heraldic in character. 


Ta t Relating to trade or commerce; com- 
mercial: as, the law merchant. See lawl, 
Sir Peter. Yes, madam, I would hav: 
5 , madam, I; ave law merchant fo 
them too. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2 


The merchant flag is without the Royal 
ag toyal arms, and has a 
narrow yellow stripe at the top and. bottom ‘ot the flag 
outside the two red bars. Preble, Hist. of the Flag, p. 92, 


2. Pertaining to merchants; belonging to the 


mercantile class; engaged or used in trade or 
commerce. 


Forwardin: 
Hong merchants, Se 


Up amang the merchant geir [merchandise], 
They were as busy as we were down. 

Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 136). 
Merchant Adventurers. See adventurer.— Merchant 
bar, merchant iron, an iron bar which has been finished 
by passing through the merchant rolls, Puddled bars (see 
puddle) are worked into merchant iron or merchant bar 


by being cut into pieces of suitable length, which are then Mi 


piled in packets, heated to a welding-heat, and then ham- 
mered and rolled, or rolled without hammering, into bars 
of suitable shape to be put uponthemarket. The amount 
of labor bestowed on this process depends on the quality 
of the iron it is desired to produce. Puddled bars which 
have been rolled a second time are called “No. 2,” and this 
is what is usually designated as merchant bar. It is the 
lowest quality of iron available for the general smith’s 
use. Ii piled and rolled again, the product is called “‘No. 
3.” Another repetition of the process furnishes an article 
known as “‘best-best,” and still another gives “ treble- 
best."— Merchant captain or seaman, a captain or 
seaman employed in the merchant service.— Merchant 
prince, a merchant of great wealth. 


Many of the merchant-princes of Lombard Street and 
Cornhill. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xv. 


Merchant rolls, the rolls of a rolling-mill which turn 
out merchant bars.— Merchant service, the mercantile 
marine; the business of commerce at sea.— Merchant 
ship, a ship employed in mercantile voyages; a ship 
used in trading.— Merchant tailor, a trading tailor; a 
tailor who furnishes the materials for the clothes that he 
makes. 


This yere [xix. of Henry VII] the taylours sewyd to the 
Kynge to be callyd Marchant Taylours ; whereupon a grete 
grudge rose amonge dyuers craftys in the cyte agaynst 
them. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xlii. 

erchant train, in metal-working, a set of rolls having 
Merci of trana decreasing progressively, for reducing 
iron puddle-bars to the sizes and shapes known as mer- 
chant bar.—Merchant Venturert, a Merchant tat 
turer. See adventurer.— Merchant vessel, a merc 

hip. ; 
ses Lo, how our Matchen eee t S to 
Freely about our trade-full waters go. 
Sylvester, tr. ii Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
èr j) Be 4. erly also 
merchantt+ (mér’chant), v. i. [Form 
merchand, marchand ; LOF. marchander, F. mar- 
chander, trade, < marchand, a trader: see mer- 
chant, n.) To trade; buy or sell; deal; barter; 
traffic; negotiate. 


Hi e had rather 
us Berners, 


marchant with you. = 
tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cxxix. 


And [Ferdinando] marchanded at this time rele eee 


for the restoring of the counties of Russignon 


pignian, oppignorated to the me Hen. VIL, p. 99. 


merchantable (mér’ chan-ta Aaya K ic, Mereifulness (mér’si-fal-nes), n. 


merchandable ; < merchant, v., 
able for trade or sale; salable. 
Ther wyves hath ben merchandabull, 
‘And of ther ware compenab 


‘ld’ mercifyt, v. 
The Horn of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 21). 2 


7 ware 
are grown such merchantable 
That now for some ae the buyers. 


d” quality, but sufficiently § r ¢ 
Sar n as, merchantable wheat or timb 


Hecke _ mer 
2. Specifically, inferior to the best or gsalect 1 


: ps 
3. The highest of the three grades into whie 


codfish that have been salted, washed and dried = 


are sorted. [Newfoundland. 
merchant-bar, merchant-iro 
bar, under merchant, a. 3 - SE 


aà merchant- merchanthood 
pation of a merchant. 


health, 
erasers (mér’chant-li), a. [< merchant + 
ly 


y throughout the U, fSeotland, merchantman (mér’chant-man), 2.5; pl. mer- z 


merchant. 


seeking goodly pearls, 


selected badge, ang Merchantry (mér’chant-ri), n. 


merciablet (mér’si-a-bl), a. 


ah “a merciless 


merciless: 
(mér’chant-hid), 2. The oren- 
Findin: 


g merchant-hood in Glasgow ruinous to weak 
Carlyle, Reminiscences, IL 53. 


In a manner befitting a merchant. 


(men). [<merchant + man.) 1t. A 
The kingdom of heaven ís like unto a merchant man 
Mat. xiii. 45, 
n, or merchantman, teacheth his prentice 
tter his wares with lying and forswearing, 
Latimer. 
2. A ship employed in the transportation of 
goods, as distinguished from a ship of war; a 
trading vessel, 
Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor. Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 


[Formerly also 
-~ry.\ 1. The busi- 


The craftsma 
to lie, and to u 


merchandry; < merchant + 
ness of a merchant. 

I wish human wit, which is really very considerable in 
mechanics and merchantry, could devize some method of 


cultivating canes and making sugar without the manual 
labour of the human species. 


Walpole, Letters, iv. 482. (Davies.) 
2. The body of merchants taken collectively: 
as, the merchantry of a country. 
[< ME. mercyable, 
< OF. merciable, merciful, < merci, merey: see 
mercy.) Merciful. 
That of his mercy God so merciable 
On us his grete merey multiplie. 
À Chaucer, Prioress's Tale, 1. 238. 
To us alle bee mereiable, 
And forgeue us alle oure mysdede. 

Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T.8.), p. 100, 
erciament} (mér’si-a-ment), n. [< ML. mer- 
ciamentum, < merciare, fix a fine: see amerce, 

amercement. Cf. merciment.] Amercement. 
Takynge of merceamentys otherwyse then the lawe them 
commaundyd. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1258. 
Mercian (mér’sian). a. and n. [< ML. Mercia 
(see def.) (< AS. Mirce, Merce, Mierce, Myrce, 
pl., the Mercians, Mercia) + -ian.] I, a. Of 
or pertaining to Mercia, an ancient kingdom 
in the central part of England, extending 
westward to the Welsh border. It reached its 
greatest height in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. : 
II. n. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
Mercia. 
merciful (mér’si-fil), a. [< ME. mereyful; < 
mercy + -ful.] 1. Possessing the attribute of 
mercy; exercising forbearance or pity; not re- 
vengeful or cruel; clement; compassionate; 
gracious. 
And the publican . . . smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. Luke xviii. 13. 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful. Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 3. 61. 
You area merciful creditor. God send me always to deal 
sie Cee oven Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. $3), 
2. Characterized by mercy; manifesting clem- 
ency or compassion; giving relief from danger, 
need, or suffering. 
Virtues phic are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the E Childe Harold, iii. 114, 
=$; Humane, Merciful (see humane), lenient, mild, 
tender-hearted. , = 
mercifully (mêr'si-fùl-i), adv. In a merciful 73 
manner; with compassion or pity; in mercy; 
tenderly; mildly: as, mercifully spared. 
me mercifully. 
Pre e z Shak., Hen. V., ¥. 2. 214. 


All persons vnjustly exil'd by 
restored againe to their eo 
‘ir H. 


of being merciful; tenderness toward th 
or needs of others; readiness to forgive 
or relieve suffering. 
t [< merey + -fy. 

Man; 


Whilest she did w: 


Digitized 


merciless 
‘Sho | me to the wash-stand, inflicted a merciless, 
. but ie a halel serub on my face ‘and hands with poon; 
` waton and a coarse towel. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, İV. 
9, Without hope of mercy. [Rare.] 
: ` ¥ y despaire. 
‘And all dismayd through pasties 4 pr 61. 


=8yn 1. Unmerciful, severe, inexorable, unrelenting, bar- 


barous, savage. : E 
mercilessly (mér’si-les-li), adv. Ina merciless 
manner; cruelly. : Fal 
mercilessness (mèr’si-les-nes), ®. The quality 
of being morciless; want of mercy or pity. 
mercimentt (mér’si-ment), n. See meree- 


mont. SAA mea 
mercurammonium (mèr“kū-ra-mo ni-um), n. 
[NL.,< mercurius, mercury, + ammonium. | A 
compound of mercury and ammonia: specifical- 
ly applied to bases in which mercury replaces 
a part or all of the hydrogen in ammonia. Ex- 
amples are merenrous-ammonium chlorid, (NHg)sHg2Cle. 
and mercuric-diammonium chlorid, (NH )gHgCl, known 
as fusible white precipitate. —Mercurammonium . hlo- 
the hydrargyrum ammoniatum or white precipitate 

of the United States and British Pharmacopæias. 
mercurial (mèr-kū'ri-al), 4. andn. [= E. mer- 
curiel = Sp. Pg. mercurial = Tt. mercuriale, < L. 


Mercurialis, of or pertaining to the god Mercury 
Mercurius, Mercury: 


or to the planet Mercury, < [e1 
sec Mercury.) I.a. 1. [eap.] Pertaining to 
the god Mercury; having the form or qualities 
attributed to Mercury. 
His foot Mercurial, his Martial thigh. _ 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv- 2. 310. 
yet manage so thine armes, 

Have a mereuriall mince and martiall hands. 

‘Stirling, A Parenesis to Prince Henry. 
2. Like Mercury in character; having the moral 
or mental qualities ascribed to the god Mer- 
cury, or supposed by astrologists to belong to 
those under his star, the planet Mercury ; light- 
hearted: gay; active; sprightly; flighty; fickle; 
chargeable: volatile. 
He is... of a disposition, perhaps, rather too mercu- 
rial for the chamber of a nervous invalid. 
Barham, Ingoldsby 


Mercurial races are never sublime. 

De Quincey, Secret Societies, 
3t. Pertaining to Mercury as god of trade; 
hence, pertaining to trade or money-making: 
as, mercurial pursuits. 

His [Monson’s] mind being more martial than mercu- 


rial, .. . he applied himself to sea-service. 
Wood, Athens Oxon., I. 


erties pertaining to the practice of the 1 
tne mercurial E ere 
P. Whitehead, Gymnasiad, i., note. 
4}. Pertaining to Mereury as herald; hence, 
giving intelligence; pointing out; directing. 
As the traveller is directed vy a mercurial statue. 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants. 
5. Pertaining or relating to mercury or quick- 
silver. (a) Containing or consisting of quicksilver = 
cury: as, mercurial preparations or me liea @) Char 
acterized by the use of mercury : as, mercurial treatment. 
(c) Caused by the use of mercury: as, a mercurial disease. 
— Hepatic mercurial ore, cinnabar.—Mercurial bath, 


ere 
Same as — Mercurial horn-ore. Sam 
as calomel.— Mi level, oin 1 y 
ee etc. See the ron Rosie pondu., 
II. x. 13. A person possessing any of the at- 
tributes of the god Mercury; one of mercurial 
temperament; a sprightly person; also, one 
given to trickery; a cheat or thief. 
Come, brave mercurials, sublim’d in cheating, 
pS companions, fellow-soldiers 
th’ watchful exercise of thievery. 
ate T. Tomkis (i), AYbumazar, i. 1. 
ae of mercury used as a drug. 
| the modern physician is n i 
Shall mereuerials be administered? nn 
r, Study of Sociology, p. 21. 


To see thee yong, 


Med- 
the 


ii, Mercurian (mér-ki’ri-an), 4. 


mercuric (mér-ku’rik), a. 


the nouns.—Mercurial gilding. mercurification (mér-kiiri-fi-ka’shon), n. 


state or quality of bei 
god Mercury, A the 
acter of a swift messenger. 


A chapeau with win: 
: : i s : gs, to denote the mercuriousnesse 0 
hee. It mercurism: if i 
is eae t (mér kū-rizm), 
E ; & communi i 
iy 5) ication or announcement. 
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mercurialisation, mercurialise. 


rialization, merewrialize. thas sation 
iali s kari-al-izm), n. [< mereu 
urialism (mè r-kū'ri-al-1 : Is i 
Tal + -ism.] The pathological condition pro 
duced by the use of mereury- 
The other patient on the contrary, 
mercurialism whatever. Lancet, 
mercurialist (mèr-kū'ri- 
+ -ist.J 
the planet Mercury, oF 9 oe 
Mereury in fickleness of character. . 
rialis è solitary, much in contemplation, SUb- 
eraa Are MoS Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 190. 
2. A physician much given to the use of mer- 
eury in the treatment of disease. Dunglison.— 
St. “A scholar; a rhetorician. 
i insi rk: > nature of our 
He who with a deepe insight marketh the na 1 or 
Mercurialists shall find as fit i hario for pride under a 
c "S or a souldiers helmet. 3 
schollers cap as under a sou oa ct. well to Follie. 
mercurialization (mér-ki’ri-gl-i-za’shon), n. 
[< mercurialize + -ation.] The act of mercu- 
rializing, or the state of being mercurialized. 
Also spelled mercurialisation. 
Premature delivery appeared to foll 
zation of the system. 3 
ee A. S. Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence, p. 448. 
mercurialize (mér-kii’ri-gl-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 
mereurialized, ppr. mercurializing. [< mereu- 
rial + -ize.] I. intrans. Tobe capricious or 
fantastic. : r 
IL. trans. 1. To treat or impregnate with mer- 
eury, as by exposure to its vapor, or immersion 
in a chemical solution of it. Tomercurialize a pho- 
tographic negative is to subject it to the action of a solu- 
tion of bichlorid of mercury in order to intensify or rein- 
force the image. Plugs of mercurialized carbon are some- 
times used in microphones and in the transmitter of a tele- 
phonic circuit. ‘ 
2. In med., to affect with mercury, as the bod- 
ily system; bring under the influence of mer- 
eury. 
Also spelled mercurialise. 


See mereu- 


showed no signs of 
No. 3447, p. 609. 


ow the mercuriali- 


Legends, I. 201. mercurially (mér-ki‘ri-al-), adv. 1, Ina mer- 


curial manner.— 2. By means of mercury. 
l [< L. Mercurius, 
Mercury, + -an.] 1. Pertaining to Mercury as 
god of eloquence. 
The mercurian heavenly charme of hys rhetorique. 

Nash, Haue with you to Safiron-Walden. 

2. Pertaining to the planet Mercury. 
Absorption by a Mercurian atmosphere. 
A. M. Clarke, Astron. in 19th Cent. 

[< mercur-y + -ic.] 
1. Related to or containing mercury.— 2. In 
chem., specifically applied to compounds in 
aien ene atom of mercury is regarded as bi- 
valent: as, mercuric chlorid, HgClo.—M 

a 2-— Me: 
chlorid, corrosive T T fulminate, 
fulminafing mercury; adetonating compound (Co HgəN202) 
which crystallizes in shining gray crystals, prepared from 
amixture of alcohol, nitric acid, and mercury nitrate. A 
moderate blow or slight friction causes it to explode vio- 


lently. It is used for charging percussion- 
nating caps for firing E mens ideto, 
K 


mercurify + -ation: see -fication.] 1. In che: 
the process or operation of ao the ea 
cury from metallic minerals in its fluid form.— 
2. The act or art of mixing with quicksilver. 


It remains that I perform the i i 
the ways of Fae tear: o Wee TER 


mercurify (mér-ki‘ri-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


mercurified, ppr. mercurifying. [< mercur 
24, 1. To obtain mercury fein a ee 
Gi ), as by the application of intense heat 
mh a Kapele ue merenry in fumes that are 
yard condensed.—2, To combi i 
gle with mercury; mercurialize. RE 
A part only of the metal is mercurified. 
Boyle, Works, I. 641. 


mereuriousnesst (mér-kn’ri-us-nes), n. [< *mer- 


curious (< L. Mercurius, Mercury) + -ness.] The 


i mercurial, or li 
as (in the quotation) ‘in his Ae 


mi F f 
uller, Worthics, Kent. 


Ü-riz w. [K Mercury + 
communication of news or E 


rowne. 


mercurous (mér’ki-rus), a. [< mereur-y + 


.| 1. Related to or containi 
J di taining mercury.— 
hi Specitcally, applied iS Guanes 
toms of mercury are regarded as 
valent radical: as, mercurous chlo- 


Mercury 


Mercury (mėr'kü-ri), n. 
[< ME. Mercurie, mer- 
curie, < AF. Mercurie, 
OF. Mercure, F. Mercure 
= Sp. Pg. It. Mercurio, 
<L. Mercurius, Mercury 
(the deity and the 
planet), so called (ap- 
par.) as the god of trade, 
< merx (mere-), mer- 
chandise, wares: see 
mercy, merchant.] 1. 
In Rom. myth., the 
name of a Roman di- 
vinity, who became 
identified with the 
Greek Hermes. He was 
the son of Jupiter and Mais 
and.was the herald and ar 
bassador of Jupiter. As a 
god of darkness, Mercury 
is the tutelary deity of 
thieves and tricksters; he 
became also the protector 
of herdsmen, and the god 
of science, commerce, and 
the arts and graces of liie, 
and the patron of travel- 
ers and athletes. It was he 
who guided the shades of 
the dead to their final abid- 
ing-place. He is represented 
in art as a young man, usually wearing a winge 
the talaria or winged sandals, and berrin eee hat an 
or pastoral staff and often a purse. 2 Caducey 

A ý The herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. f 
Shak., Hamlet, iil, 4. |) 
2. [L e. or cap.] Pl. mercuries (-riz a 
ea a Ee Th, 
acts like the god Mercury in his capacity of, | 
messenger; a conveyor of news or informatio: 
an intelligencer. a 
Following the mirror of all Christian king; 
With winged heels, as English Mercurieks h 
Shak., Hen. V., ii., chorus 7, 7 
We give the winds wings, and the angels too, as tin | 
the swift messengers of God, the nimble mereuries of le | 
ven. Abp. Sancroft, Sermons, p, BL 
Hence—3. [l ¢. or cap.] A common name far 
a newspaper or periodical publication; for 
merly, also, a newspaper-carrier or a sellerd 
newspapers. 
Those who sell them [news-books] by wholesale irom 
the press are called mereuries. Corcel. | 
No allusion to it is to be found in the monthly Merai [ 
ries. Macaulay, Hist. Eng, vi | 
4t. E c] Warmth or liveliness of tempen: 
ment; spirit; sprightly qualities; hence, lit 

bility to change; fickleness. i 
He was so full of mercury that he could not fix longit | 

any friendship, or to any design. _ Bp. Bursa | 

5. The innermost planct of the solar system. | 

Its mean distance from the sun is 0.387 that of the earth | 

The inclination (7 degrees)and the eccentricity (0.2056) | 

its orbit are exceeded only by some of the minor planel& | 

Its diameter is only 3,000 miles, or about § of that i 

earth; its volume is to that of the earth as 1 to 18.5. 1 | 


Tee 
iS} 


in 116. Its proximity to the sun pre i 
The mass of Mercury, thous ] 
is less than that 


According to bee 
parelli it rotates on its axis in the same way as the m 


6. [l c.] Chemical symbol, Hg; atomic weigh 
200.1. A metal of a silver-white color ai 
brilliant metallic luster, 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. It 
or freezes, at about — 40°, and crystallizes 17 ë 
system. Its specific gravity at 0° is 13.6; when ec 
according to J. W. Mallet, 14.1932. This mets 
native, sometimes in considerable quantity ; uF in 
the largest supply is obtained from the sulphids, 
as cinnabar. (See cinnabar.) Mercury 18 not y a oes 
ally disseminated. In the United States only fe 
ores have been found to the east of the Cordi i 
principal sources of supply are the mines ol Bay 
Spain, of New Almaden and others ngar the fu 
Francisco, and of Idria in Austria. Its chie 
the metallurgic treatment of gold and § 

The thermomet 


- and be 
liar qualities 0} 
are well illustrated. the mosg 
salts of mercury are mer q ds 
mel, chiefly used in medicin s 
(HgClo) or corrosive sublimate, 
medicine and extensively in surge’ 
as a preservative in dressing skins, 
The sulphid (gS) 
is called vere 


ly synonymous, 
ignation, 


7. [l ¢.] The col 
mometer or barometer, especialy + tne 
ence to the temperature or state © 
sphere shown by it. [Colloa-] 


Mercury 
cls f the mercury [in the 
be the height of | mercur] 
atever MAY P a rapid fall is a sure sign of foul 
1 weet gudden Aan ih Modern Meteorology, p. 80, 
a a re ; De 
eater A plant of the genus Mercurialis, 
8. [k e] (0 sonnis, the dog’s-mercury, locally 
chiefly M- fish palsam (which see, under Keni- 
l called Kont annua, the annual or French mer- 
| ish), C o Jercurialis. (b) In older usage, the 
] eury- BoE m Bonus-Henricus. See allgood and 
| Chen poe renry. This is the English, false, or 
f good King” "9, In her., the tincture purple, 
| mian ning is done by the planets.—ar, ental 
"f when blazo. ing ntal. —Baron’s Mercury (prob. orig. 
| ercury, Se the male plant of Mercurialis perennis. 
{ Sparren mercury), ihe female plant of Mercurialis annua 
| — BOY’ me ig cen mistaken).— Corneous mercury. 
| qne sexes havit* “Extinction of mercury. See extine- 
Í Same a8 calor merc , the male plant of Mercurialis 
| tion— GUTS alel, 2.— Golden mercury, Mercurialis pe- 
f annua. SC aurea. — Hydrosublimate of mercury, a 
A penis, Var. QUe mel prepared by condensing the vapor 
tradename re chlorid with steam in a large receiver, 
; ore trous 4 
o Haat it to deposit 
ja rf jmpalpable powder 
ine » free from any 
absolutely free } a 
trace of corrosive SUb- 
trote — Mercury agom- 
S See agometer. — 
gtereury air-pump, an 
apparatus used for produ- 
cane a vacuum, consisting 
essentially of a reser oir 
above from Whichmerenry 
a flows down through a 
a small vertical tube, the 
: vessel to be exhausted 
i being attached at the side 
| (at @ in the figure) at a 
5i height something “more 
Eo than 30 inches aboy e me 
vho Jower receptacle. The de 
f scending drops of mer- 
A cury carry with them por- 
ath tions of the air or other 


l gas from the receiver, and 
if the process is long Con- 
tinued, the supply vessel 
at the top being kept full, 
a nearly perfect vacuum 


may be obia peu This 

es form of air-pump is often 

ye called a Sprengel pump. 

for It givesa much higher de- 

for. gree of exhaustion than is 

rd | possible with the ordinary 
} 


mechanical air-pump, and 
f is much used not only in 
physical experiments but 
alsofor practical purposes, 
for example in removing 
theair from the glass bulbs 
of the incandescent elec- 
tric lamps. — Mount of 
Mercury, in palmistry. 
Seomount1,6.—Nativeor 
virgin mercury, the 


ng it | pure metal found in the Fhe ecu pee. int 
rid, | form of globules in cav- where the vessel to be exhausted is 
em. ities of the ores of this attached. 
aith metal. — Three - seeded 
say | mercury, a plant of the genus Acalypha, of the same 
aa family as Mercurialis, and more or less similar in appear- 
rth: | ance, The fruit splits into three two-valved one-seeded 
| ee It is a large genus, chiefly tropical or subtropi- 
‘isl fae Many of the Species are shrubby ; a few (mostly her- 
“te Races) arc found in the United States. — Transit of 
ous) i AA a passage of Mercury over the disk of the sun. 
all ake able mercury, a Brazilian plant, Franciscea 
sch | me z ora, also called manaca. See Franciscea. 
nsa f m kū-ri), v. t. [K mercury, n.] To 
l 2 ; with a preparation of mereury. 
ct l ~“cyare as tender as . . . a lady's face new mercuried. 
a : Tee B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1. 
i i term a cUP (mér‘ki-ri-kup), n. 1. The cis- 
Sat | with aoe ees barometer, which is filled 
hae cury and in which the lower end of the 
arometer-tube is inser 
cup contani inserted.— 2. A small open 
struments ee mercury, used in electrical in- 
Conductors, PParatus as a connection for 
and ¢ b e cup may 


be of conducting material 
f the wire forming the cir- 
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Sy’ aj 
ney er 8i), 2.5 pl. mercieg (-siz). [< ME 
Y, Mercye, mersyc, marsi, merci < OF. me í. 
mercit, F. merci = Pr. meree yi e ea 
It. merce, gr s, m 


Sp. merced = Pg, 


Tey, pity, pardon 
reward, also bribe. 


ace, thanks, m 
s (merced-), pay, 
riment, condition 


e 


< L. merces 
price, det 


3 by wi 

i 5 ith outstretched wings. On this cov 
also thanks, erate ies 1, n¢come, ete., ML, the blood of the yearl atonement wae sprik at aay ear 
(merc-), merchandise. CY, pity, pardon, < mery thls place God gave his oracles to Moses or to the high 
weer andise,< merere, mereri, gain, ac priest. Hence, to approach the mercy-seat is to draw near 
i «1, Uy, also deserve, orig. ‘receive dong „o OOd in prayer, 

share’: 5 


iare’: see merit. 
Pitying forbe 


Cf. amerce, gramercy.) 1 
sionate lenie 


arance or forgiver 688; compas- 
g 35 } 
ney tow 


sete ; „toward enemies o 
OF tne disposition to treat offenders kindly HES (mér’si-strok), n. The death- 
i rly; the exercise Ss cates _2, Stroke, as putting an end to pain; the coup d 
of aii offerder. of clemency in favor grace.” p g pam; Dae 


A man witheout marsi no marei 
In tyme of ned when he dothe eee 
MS. Ashmole 46. (Halliwell) 
The Lord is longsuffering, a Em- ae 
_ The g, and of grez ivi 
nna and transgression, and by ue rican deo 
guilty. A Num. xi 
A Poe 8 mercy is very little, es 
3 But a man’s mercy is more. 
Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter (child's Ballads, III 
The sentiment of merey is the i i 
y r ercy natural recoil whi 
laws of the universe provide to protect mankind n 
struction by savage passions. 
2. An act or exercise of forb 
or favor; also, a kindness 
expected; a fortunat 
stance; a blessing: 
escaped. 


Iam not worthy of the least of all the 7 i 
which thou hast shewed unto thy servant. Garment 10. 
E'en a judgment, making way for thec, 
Seems in their eyes a mercy for thy sake. 
; Cowper, Task, ii. 132. 
3. Pity compassion; benevolence: as, a work 
of mercy. 


In coueitise lyued haue y, 
And neuere dide werkis of mercyes, 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (Œ. E. T. 5.), p. 99. 
Which now of these three . . . wasneighbour unto him 
that fell among the thieves? And he said, He that shewed 
mercy on him. Luke x. 36, 37. 


4. Discretionary action; unrestrained exercise 
of the will and the power to punish and to 
spare: as, to be at one’s mercy (that is, wholly 
in one’s power). 

At length, vpon their submission, the king tooke them 


to mercie, vpon their fine, which was seized at twentie 
thousand marks. Holinshed, Hen. III., an. 1265. 


And the offender's life lies in the mercey 
Of the duke only. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 355. 
Last, bout thy stiff neck we this halter hang, 
And leave thee to the mercy of the court. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 


A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while anything is 
denied him; and when the lady ceases to be crucl, she is, 
from the next moment, at his mercy. Swift. 


Covenanted mercies. See covenant.—Fathers of 
Mercy, the name of a society of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary priests, founded in France in 1806 and introduced into 
the United States in 1842—For mercy! for mercy’s 
sake! an exclamation, usually an appeal to pity. 
Fer. Myself am Naples; 
Who with mine eyes, never since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 
Mir. Alack, for mercy! | 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 437. 
God-a-mercyt. See Godl.—Great mercyt. [Imitated 
from pec ME. grant mercy. See gramercy.] Great 
favor. 
- Great mercy, sure, for to enlarge a thrall 
hos hall thee turne to greatest scath ! 
Whose freedom s Sone FO, Tvs 
i Mercy. See sisterhood. —Spiritual and 
ee ar 3 mercy. In the midlle ages, seven 
great works of mercy were enumerated called the spirit- 
ual and as many called the corporal worksof mercy. The 
seyen works of corporal mercy are to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, vii paa EN 
ick, y the dead; 
the sick, harbor strangers, bury Enke inoan, consel 


84). 


mercy-seat (mér’si-sét), n. 
or forgiveness; the propiti 
ec 


the Jews. 


eceive as a mercy-stockt, n. 


stock, 


merdt (mérd), n. [Also mard; 
merde = Pr. merga =S 


< L. merda, dung, ord 
[G 


Emerson, John Brown. Merdivoræ (mér-div’6-ré), n. pl. 
earance, good will, Of merdivorus: see merdirorous.] 
undeserved or un- dipterous insects which feed upon dung. 

e or providential circum- Merdivorous (mér-div’d-rus). a. [< NL. mer- 
as, it is a mercy that they ones < L. merda, dung, + vorare, devour.} 


_, merel (mér), n. [Formerly also meer, meere, 


mere 

The place of merey 
atory; specifically, 
he covenant among 
This was of gold, surmonnted at each end 


overing of the ark of t 


a cherub 


A propitiation. 
Our Saviour, our Ransom, our Spokesman, our Merey- 
Hutchinson, Worka, p. 192%. (Darirz.) 


< OF. (and F.) 
p. mierda = Pg. It. merda, 


ure,] Ordure; dung; ex- 
rement. 


If after thou of garlike stronge 
The savour wilt expell, 
A mard is sure the onely meane 
= To put away the smell. 
f Kendall's Pliers of Epigrammes (1577). (Nares.) 
Haire o' th’ head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and elay. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
(NL., fem. pl. 
A group of 


ceding upon excrement; devouring dung. 
mear; < ME. mere, meere, < AS. mere, a lake, 
pool, the sea, = OS. meri, a lake, =OFries. mar, 
a ditch, = MD. mare, maer, D. meer, meir =OHG. 
mart, mari, meri, meri, MAG. mer, G. meer = 
Icel. marr = Goth. marci, a lake; = W. mor = 
Gael. Ir. muir = Lith. marés = Russ. more = L. 
mare (> It. mare = Pg. Sp. Pr. mar = OF. mer. 
mier, meir, F. mer), sea, ML. also mara, > OF. 
and F. mare, f., a lake, pool, pond; ef. Skt. 
maru, desert, < y mar, die: see mort), mortal, 
Hence in comp. mermaid, merman, ete.; and 
ult. deriv, marsh, marish.| A pool; a small lake 
or pond. [Not used in the U. S., except artifi- 
cially in some local names, in imitation of Brit- 
ish names: as, Harlem mere in Central Park in 
New York.] 

Then he wendez his way, wepande for care, 


Towarde the mere of Mambre, wepande for sorewe. 
Alliteratice Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 778. 


As two Fishes, cast into a Meer, 
With fruitful Spawn will furnish in few yeer 
A Town with victuall. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 


On the edge of the mere the Prince of Orange had al- 
ready ordered a cluster of forts to be erected. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, IL. 431. 
mere? (mêr), n. [Formerly also meer, meere, 
mear, meare; < ME. meer, mere, < AS. gemære 
= D, meer, a limit, boundary, = Icel. merr, 
border-land.] 1. A boundary; boundary-line. 
The furious Team, that on the Cambrian side 
Doth Shropshire as a meare from Hereford divide. 
Drayton, Polyolbion. (Narez.) 
As it were, a common mear between lands, 
Abp. Ussher, Ans, to Malone, p. 309. 
2. A balk or furrow serving as a boundary- or 
dividing-line in a common field; also, a boun- 
dary-stone; a merestone. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.]—3. A private carriage-road. [North. 
Eng.]—4. A measure of 29 or 31 yards in the 
Peak of Derbyshire in England. it is defined by 
Blount as “29 yards in the low Peak of Derbyshire and $1 
in the high.” Mining claims were measured by meres, the 
discoverer of a lode being allowed to claim two meres. 
mere*t (mêr), v. [Also meer, mear, ete.; < mere?, 
n.) I. trans. To limit; bound; divide or cause 
division in. 


it, in x vert sinners, instruc 0 That brave honour of the Latine name, 
ether ent se the cireuit will be closed by inserting ers to camvert simu, meted, bear wrones patiently, wich meand her rule with Africa and Byze, 
cof non-conge ene Wire in the mercury ; or the cup may ive injuries, pray for the living and the dead. Cath. Spenser, Ruins of Rome, st. 22, 
thewire et pugting material, in which case both ends of Sree Dj oT aN Aoma point ae 
Mere -furn cent he mercury to close the circuit. In fulfillynge of Godis commandmentis and of the seven When half to half the world opposed, he being 
n furnace an ain (mer kū-ri -fér’nas), n. A dedis of mercy bodili and gostly to'a manys eu ETS) The meered question, Shak., A. and C., ii. 13. 
E to canse the pure Oea 1s monaten in orden Rolle, quoted in Hampole’s Prose (Pret., p. xi. II. intrans. To set divisions and bounds. 
cl c ry to pass i 5, Se; 3 
Mercury gay enso in a series of vessels, > To ery (one) merey. (a)Secerhe, OToproelimata Hos bending and mean, to bim 
© In met ieaneter (mėr’kū-ri-garn”èr-èr), n. Bot Athelstan the maistrie wan and did ee ž North's P 
SIR a stirrin: EAS N r e sal uage hie 5 : = 
ne quicksileey that he a rat & alle Northwales Rob. of Brunne, p. 33. meres (mēr), a. 
the fiui th sulphur in amalgamating torosume =Syn 1. Clemency, ete. See e E meroier, thank, mert “Lm ma 
chanical geutition, through the neono- of mmo, mercyht dt ISME maaten e aE a Were Ls mares, 
Mercury. agitation and ae 9 eey of me- also fine, < merci, thank, mercy, fine: se ’ bare, only, mere.] 
Same gq cOOSefoot (mèr ka i ca H. Knight. 3, and ef. merce, amerce.] 1. To thank. ‘For neither can he fly, nor o 
aS Mercur ri Ku-ri-gés‘ fut), n. 2 : Meede e hem alle, But trust unto his strength 
mercur acur, 8 (b), s , Mildeliche thenne Meede merc iman (A) iii. 21. : 
Canito cay, aer (mèr'ken-ri-höldr) m Avi p o e 
Peparing p oth a cover, us oeoo 2. To fine; amerce. : 
Mer ng amalgam. » used by dentists in Forsters did somoun, enquered vp & doun — 
Common -violet (mar ki-piy wry = Whilk men of toun had taken his 
: “Anterbury-pel], axız-vi”ð-let), n. The & who that van giliy tho 
i en, Campanula Medium. Merceid was fall hi 


L 


CC-0. In Public Doma 


Digitized 


mere 
gt, Absolute; unqualified; utters whole; in the 


est sense. Py 
"Those in mere misery, continu ) 
on God. es voe unday (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. ee 
ting the mere perdi- 

certain thdings now arrived, IMPS og! Othello, it. 2. 3 


tion of the Tur! ne 

isco, whose mere objec now cae 

a these ears, that’s the pye ian TEDOY E 

Amongst young gallants. Middleton, The a sE a 
ja such plenty of fish and fowle an Ny 

prasta ye ao they ae they will nor take paines to 

er constraine them., E 

NS aa Re ohn Smith, Works, TI. 228. 

ut (the thing men- 

re folly to do 80; 


do call 


8, Sheer; simple; nothing b 
tioned); only: as, it is mer 
this is the merest trash. 


"Tis a mere toy to you, sir; candle-rents. 


B. Jonson, Volpone, V. 4. 
ro'd of meer Necessity to eat, 
fla, Soules to pawn his Dish, to buy his Meat. p 
Congreve, tr. of Satires of Juvenal, xi. 
a mere soldier, & mere scholar, a mere 
pedantic character. 

Addison, The Man of the Town. 
Mere right, in law, the right of property without posses- 
sion. Shes Bare. Mere is much oftener used than 
bare. Bareis positive; mere essentially negative. Strict- 

, bare means only without other things, or no more than: 
as, the bare mention of a name. Mere seems to imply de- 
ficiency: as, mere conjecture; mere folly. In implying 
smallness of amount it is sometimes the same as bare. In 
Sh Hamlet, iii. 1, “a bare bodkin” might be ex- 


pressed by “a mere bodkin.” 
merest (mér), adv. [< meres, a.] Absolutely; 


wholly. 
On my faith, your highness 


Is mere mistaken in me. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4. 


I know I shall produce things meere devine. 
Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 
‘mere4t (mér), a. [ME., also meere, mare, < AS. 
mare, mére = OS. mari = OHG. mari, MHG. 
mere = Icel. merr = Goth. mērs (in comp. waila- 
mērs), famous; akin to L. memor, mindful, re- 
membering, Skt. y smar, Zend mar, remember: 
see memory.| Famous. 
mere>}, x. A Middle English form of marel. 
meregoutte (mar’git),n. [F. mère-goutte, < L. 
merus, pure, 


A mere courtier, a 
anything, is an insipid 


unmixed, + gutta (> F. goutte), a 
drop: see mere3 and goutl.] The first running 
of must, oil, etc., from the fruit before pressure 
has been applied to it: usually limited to the 
juice of the grape. 

merelst,. [Also merelles, merils; < ME, merels, 
< OF. merelle, a game, nine men’s morris, F 
mérelle, marelle, hopscotch, < merel (ML. merel- 
lus, merailus), a counter, token, a piece in 
draughts, also a game.] A game also called 
Jivepenny or nine men’s morris, played with 
counters or pegs. See morris}. 

Merellez, or, as it was formerly call 

men’s morris, and also ey uean England, ume 
T Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 416. 

merely (mer‘li), adv. [Formerly also meerly; 
< ME! merely; < meres + -ly2.] 14. Wa 
wholly; completely; utterly. i 

What goodes, catalles, Jewels, plate, ornamentes, or 


other stuff, do merely belong or apperteyne to all th 
promocions. English Cds E LS) p. 1s 


I wish you all content, and am as ha; 
In my friend’s good as it were Haaren 
á Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 3. 
2. Simply; solely; only. 

cusing his {Mahomet’s] sensuall felicities in the li 
oa meerly allegoricall, and necessarily e 
vulgar capacities. Sandys, Travailes, p. 46. 
are commonly performed merely as a mat- 
W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 212. 


reng'ki-mä), n, [NL., < Gr. 


n t in intercellular 


a-tus), a. [ 


the structure 


Merganetta (mér-ga-net’i), n. 
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of parts or parcels in coppices or woods. Also 
called mere-tree. 


merestead (mér’st ed), n. | 
stead, mearstead ; < mere~ EI BR a 
within a particular mere or boundary; a tarm. 
‘The men were intent on their labours, ia 

Busy with hewing and building, with garden plot and with 


merestead. e ; 
Longfellow, Courtshi 


[Formerly also meer- 
+ stead.] The land 


p of Miles Standish, viii. 


merestone (mēr’stõn), n. [Formerly also mecr- 
stone, meerestone ; < ME. merestone, merestane 5 
< mere? + stone.) 1. ‘A stone to mark a boun- 


dary. S 
The mislaier of a meere stone is to blame. But it is the 
unjust judge that is the captal remore of pee 
sfineth amisse of lands and property. 
when he defineth amisse m roperty idicature. 
2. Figuratively, a limit. ez 
That you contain the jurisdiction of the court within 


the ancient merestones, without removing the mark. 
Bacon, Speech to Hutton (Works, XIII. 202). 


meerswinet, n, [ME. mereswyne, 
< merel + swine.] A dol- 


mereswinet, s 
cte., < OF. marsouin; 
phin or porpoise. 


Grassede as a mereswyne 
Morte 


with corkes fulle huge. 
Arthure (È. E. T. 8.), 1. 1091. 
mere-tree (mér’tré), n. Same as mere-stake. 
A meere tree, a tree which is for some bound or limit of 
land. Nomenclator (1585). (N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 191.) 
meretrician (mer-é-trish’an), 4. [= OF. mere- 
triciien, <L. meretrix (-iric-), aprostitute, +-ian. J 
Of or pertaining to prostitutes; meretricious. 
Take from human commerce Meretrictan amours. 
Tom Brown, Works, III. 263. (Davies.) 
meretricious (mer-é-irish’us), 4. [= Sp. Pg. 
Tt. meretricio,< L. meretricius, of or pertaining to 
prostitutes, < meretrix, a prostitute: see merc- 
iriz.] 1. Of or pertaining to prostitutes; wan- 
ton; libidinous. 


The meretricious world claps our cheeks, and fondles us 
unto failings. Feltham, Resolves, i. 26. 


Her deceitful and meretricious trafick with all the na- 
tions of the world. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Is. xxiii. 17. 
2. Alluring by false attractions; having a gaudy 
but deceitful appearance; tawdry; showy: as, 
meretricious dress or ornaments. 

Pride and artificial gluttonies do but adulterate nature, 
making our diet healthless, our appetites impatient and 


unsatisflable, and the taste mixed, fantastical, and mere- 
tricious, Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 


A tawdry carpet, all beflowered and befruited—such a 
meretricious blur of colors as a hotel offers for vulgar feet 
to tread upon. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, xxxviii. 

meretriciously (mer-é-trish’us-li), adv. In a 
meretricious manner; with false allurement; 
tawdrily; with vulgar show. 

meretriciousness (mer-é-trish’us-nes), n. The 
quality of being meretricious; false show or 
allurement; vulgar finery. 

meretrix (mer’é-triks), n. [L., a prostitute, < 
merere, earn, gain, serve for pay: see merit.] 
1. A prostitute; a harlot. 

A beautiful pi 
Hight Aspasia, the meretrix. E 

aa B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
_ That she [Cynthia] was a meretrig is clear fr 
andieations = ner accomplishments, her house in the Sul 
Be i o TA Encyc. Brit., XIX. 813. 

. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of bivalves: same 
g a 
Cytherea. Lamarck, 1799. : 
INL., < Mergus 


Gr. vīTra, a duck.] A remarkable genu: 
Anatide, combining characters of ee 
with those of ordinary ducks, and having fur- 
thermore a sharp spur on the bend of the wing; 
the torrent-ducks. See torrent-duck. 


in mod. sense ‘pa- Mer, i I/né), n. } 
Tint, ne pa a anettinæ (mér’ga-ne-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
sed of more or less dæ constituted by the genus Mer 
merganser EAT n. NL OS 
gansar), < 
< anser, goose: see Mergus and Anser.] 1. A bird 


erganetta + -inæ.] A subfamily of Anati- 


2, [NL. (> Sp. mer- 
L. mergus, a diver Canes 


ix 


ng-duek 


fam- 


Meriania 


A merganser resembles a duck, but h 
of a depressed pill, with a hooked na 
ration of very prominent back-set teeth 
among the common water-fowls of the 


green like adra 
red, The head is slightly cr 
ganser, M. serrator, is a 
bird, with a reddish bre 


utifu atu? i 
les, oS eta 
vis, 


gus. 


merge (mérj), v.; pret. and pp. merged 


merging. [S OF. merger, mergir = It, mepo M. 
L. mergere, dive, dip, immerse, sink in "Gere ¢ 
+=Sh | 


~ majj, dip, bathe. Hence emerge, immer, Xt | 
merge, immerse, ete.) I, intrans To Sesi, l 
disappear in something else; be swali Sink ¢ 
lose identity or individuality: with in, uu : 
He is to take care, undoubtedly, that the ; 
shall not merge in the farmer. Scott, Speech, 
Fear, doubt, thought, life itself, ere 
Merged in one feeling deep and were 
Whittier, Mogg Mego 
II. trans. To cause to be absorbed Ne, ii 
grossed; sink the identity or individu tit | 
make to disappear in something else at of; | 
ed by in (sometimes by info): as, all fe olor, 
merged in curiosity. i arva | 
‘The plaintiff became the purchaser 
me pial purchaser mare | 
The names of Castilian, and Aragonese were me E Í 
the comprehensive one of Spaniard. Toed is | 
Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., ii s | 
merger! (mèr'jèr), n. [< merge + -er1.] On | 
who or that which merges. ` Bate | 
merger? (mér’jér), n. [< OF. merger, inf. «| 
noun, a merging: see merge.) 1. Inthelayg | 
conveyancing, the sinking or obliteration ats 
lesser estate in lands, ete., resulting when its | 
transferred without qualification to the owne 
of a greater estate in the same property (or th i 
like transfer of the greater estate to the owie 
of the lesser), if there be no intermediate estate. | 
Atcommon law the lesser estate was not deemed to besdi | 
ed to the greater, but to be extinguished, so as to free 


greater estate from the qualification or impairment w! 
the existence of the lesser estate had constituted. Thu |) 


f 


Ecclesias } 
C8last. | 
April, 15 | 


Merger is the act of law, 
estate in another. Its effect is to consolid 
and to conform them into one estate. af 

On Merger, Li | 


Mayhew, 
2. In the law of contracts, the extinguishme | 
of a security for a debt by the ereditor’s accep | 
tance of a higher security, such asa pond inlie | 
of a note, or a judgment in lieu of either: $ | 
ealled because such acceptance, by operatiu 
of law, and without intention of the parte | 
merges the lower security. wt 
mergh, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of mat 
row. Lh 
Mergine (mér-ji’né), n. pl. [NL., < Morgi | 
ine.) A subfamily of Anatide, typified byi | 
enus Mergus; the mergansers. See morgan | 
ergulus (mér’gu-lus), 2. [NL. ( 
dim. of Mergus, q. v.] A genus of smat Dil 
toed web-footed marino birds of the auk far 
Alcide; the dovekies. There is but Oe i 
cies, M. alle. Also called Alle. See cug : 
dovekie. 


aerga! 
I i attt 


See merganser. 
meri (ma’ri), n. A war-ax or wat 1 
the natives of New Zealand. Itisscldtr 
a foot or more than 18 inches long, and 18 ma 
bone, basaltic stone, or green jade. 
meriæum (mé-ri-é’um), n-; PL m4 
[NL., < Gr. pmpiaiov, neut. of unptaios, 
to the thigh, < jmpéc, the thigh: 56° Pi 
entom., a posterior inflected part O ig 
sternum of beetles, forming the Di 
face of the socket of the hind leg: 
Meriania (mer-i-an’i-i), %. 
named after M. S. Merian, & 
genus of plants of the natural or 
cee, typo of the tribe Merianice- 


i 
i 
} 
f 


i; 


Meriania 

ical America and the West Indies, 
s, natives of opon ees with long-petioled oblong- 
speciem erect shru PREE yellow or purple flowers. Some 
ate caves cultivated in greenhouses, under the 

pecies | tel é 
-ni’é-8), n. pl. (NL. (Ben- 
865), < Meriania + -cw.) A 
e natural order Melastoma- 
porder Melastomee, characterized 
terete or slightly angular cap- 
e angulated, cuneate, or fusi- 
gular ue Tt embraces 11 genera and about 
form Seet Sof tropical American shrubs and 


re eri-kiirp), n- [= F. méricarpe, < 
j r Dine U i 

zr aes + «apros, fruit.] One of the 

Gr. Hee ne-like earpels which form a cremo- 

two ache uit in the Umbelliferw: same as hemi- 


carp. Plural of meris. 


merides, ”- 6-rid-i-a’s@-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ra- 
MeridiaceR g, < Meridion + -aceæe.] A large 
Jer Ji 


diatoms, according to the classifica- 

abenhorst, taking its name from the 

nai rolde they ine 
i zi A mitral no - í 

fan-shaped colonies, water: The family is the pace or 

in both fres! ae Ms the Meridicee of Kuetzing. 

nearly the sar vi [ME. merydyall; < 


ne-1id’i-al), @. o 1 y 
meridialt (i of midday, < meridies, midday: 
7; meridian. 


family of 
tion of Rabe 
enus Meridion. 


LL. meridialis, 5 
see meridian.] Of midd 
of what age or complexion so cuer they be 
gerne take theyr naturall rest and slepe in the nyght: 
$ ewe merydyall sl 3 
and to eschewe meryeye bees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 244. 
sdi ē-riđ’ i-: andn. [< ME. me- 
dian (marid ian), 4. andr. BS i 
PAi LOF. meridien, < F. méridien = Sp. Pg. It. 
meridiano, < L. meridianus, of or belonging to 
midday or to the south, southern, < meridies, 
midday, the south, orig. “medidies, < medius, 
middle, + dies, day: see medium, midl, and 
dial.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to midday or 
noon; noonday: as, the meridian sun; the sun’s 
meridian heat or splendor. 

In what place that any maner man ys at any tyme of the 
yer whan that the sonne by moevyng of the firmament 
cometh to his verrey meridian place, than is hit verrey Mid- 
day, that we clepen owre noon, as to thilke man; and 
therfore is it cleped the lyne of midday. í 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 39. 
Towards heaven and the full blazing sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian tower. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 30. 

The sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian blaze 

was powerfully felt. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 131. 


2. Pertaining to the culmiration or highest 
point or degree (the sun being highest at mid- 
day); culminating; highest before a decline: 
as, Athens reached its meridian glory in the 
age of Pericles.— 3. Pertaining to or marking 
a geographical north and south line; extend- 
Ing in the arc of a great circle passing through 
the poles: as, a meridian cirele on an artificial 
globe.—4, Noting the eighth of Professor H. 
Rogers's twelve divisions of the Paleozoic series 
mle Appalachian chain of North America, the 
tere Pere suggest metaphorically the dif- 
with GOR Eee of the day: it corresponds 
sandstone) 15. EN sandstone (which see, under 
i -—5t. Consummate; complete. 
An effrontery out of the mouth of a meridian villain. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 186. (Davies.) 


Meri 
fan tines altitude Of a star. See altitude.—Merid- 
A i dial, the twelve o'clock hour-line. 

Meon e noon.—2+. Midday re- 
ce; nooning: used i 

cee the quotations. geal 

lost ee S i fie course of t 

middle « ne hour of re 

nastier ee Was empl r 


his our toilsome journey, 
ouro ose at noon, which in the 
oyed in slumber, and which the mo- 


e Da 

5 of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary). 
— Plum ARS Scott, Monastery, xix. 
ing dein Hance the o 


eridian (a a eases ees 

3. The high $ Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, iv. 

the culmina point reached before a decline; 

Ment or q aon; the point of greatest incre- 
one. opment. 

sidering that? maryel T do not 


am past the Me marry all this while, con- 


Int man on my Age. 
n the a owell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 
i Meridian of Edward’s age and vigour. 
KIN gre 2 Hallam, Middle Ages, iii. 8. 
at à SEE 
the Doles, << Ae a sphere passing through 
etwee iale of such a circle included 
= In 9209., such a circle drawn 
eal sphere mae ae such a circle on the 
e ciate Meridian ofa g 
$ tent cirela carele EA through it and the poles 
© zeni Sphere passi 
234 zenith of fhe place, Seg! PaE 
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5. Figurativ 
P ely, the state iti 
see: 3 e state or condit i 
respect 3 aoe 
sede ty) of the people of one place yee ioe 
yells persons in one sphere or plane Of oA 
nce, as Compared with thos in ie 
nce) as Compa ose of o : 
as, the institutions or customs Of duly eee 
suited to the meridian of Euro ete 
_ All other know 
life, and is fitted 


ledge merely serves the concerns of thig 
E 


andi 


(mé-rid i-an-s¢r’k1), m An 
trument consisting of a tele- 


astronomical ins 
mee with cross-wires and moving in 
of the meridian, and provided with a graduated 
circle. The meridian-circle subsery: 


poses as the transit-instrument 
declinations of stars. a 


meridian-mark (mé-rid’i-an-miirk), n. A mark 
placed exactly north or south of a transit-instru- 
ment at a considerable distance, to aid in ad- 
justing the instrument in the meridian. It is 
sometimes placed near, with a lens interposed to render 
the rays from it parallel as if it were really remote. 
meridies (mē-riđ'i-ēz), n. [L.: see meridian. | 
Meridian; mid-point. [Rare.] 
About the hour that Cynthia's silver light 
Had touch’d the pale meridies of the night. 
Cowley, Essays (Agriculture), 
Meridion. (m@-rid’i-on), n. [NL. (Agardh, 
1824), < Gr. pepidcov, a small part, dim. of uépoc, 
apart.] A genus of diatoms with cuneate frus- 
tule, typical of the family Meridiacee of Ra- 
benhorst. 
meridional (mé-rid’i-d-nal), a. [< ME. meridi- 
onal, meridionel, < OF. meridional, F. méridional 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. meridional = It. meridionale, < 
LL. meridionalis, of midday, < L. meridies, mid- 
day: see meridian.] 1. Pertaining to the me- 
ridian; having a direction like that of a terres- 
trial meridian. 
The meridional lines stand wider upon one side then the 
other. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iv. 
Along one side of this body is a meridional groove, re- 
sembling that of a peach. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 427. 
2. Highest; consummate. 
The meridional brightness, the glorious noon, and height, 
is to be a Christian. Donne, Sermons, xvii. 
8. Southern; southerly; extending or turned 
toward the south. 
Ethiope is departed in 2 princypalle parties; and that 
is, in the Est partie and in the Meridionelle partie: the 


vhiche partie meridionelle is clept Moretane. 
aoe ey Mandeville, Travels, p. 156. 


The which lyne . . . is cleped the sowth lyne, or elles 
the lyne meridional. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 4. 


4. Characteristic of southern climates or south- 
ern peoples. 


x meridional physiognomy. 
A dark meridional py iiey, United Netherlands, I. 139. 


the plane 


es the same pur- 
so determines the 


i See distance. —Meridional parts, meris (mē'ris), n.; pl. merides (-ri-déz). [NL.,< 
Meridional teamen a F. méride (Perrier), < Gr. pepiç (mepid-), a part.) 
A permanent colony of cells or plastids, which 
may remain isolated or may a by gem- 

ed demes. 


he distance of any given latitude from the equator upon 
mearen N, expressed in minutes of the 
equator. Neglecting the compression, themeridional parts 
are proportional to the integral of the secant of the r 
tude, which is the logarithm of the tangent of half me 
polar distance. Taking account of the compression, the 


i ivided before integrating : : pee a : y 
pores of the Jatin are coe anes and e the ellip- merismatic (mer-is-mat’ik),a. [< Gr. népioua, a 


ticity of the meridian). | _ ore 
meridionality (mé-ridi-6-nali-ti), n. 
ridional + -ity.] 


south; aspect toward the south. 
meridionali (mē-riđʻi-ĝ-nąl-i), adv. 


ional + -ly2.] In the direction of the meridian 
north and south. Soe 
j the Jews], reverentially declinin: 

ther Temple, nor sing fave as that stood, 

their beds from no: puth, 

ridionally. a T Browne, 
merihedric (mer-i-hē’drik), a. 

part, + édpa, a seat, base. | 


part of the faces of a polyhedron, taken accord: 


ing to some regular system. 
merilst, n. See ee E 
meringue (mẹ-rangg ), %. Loy 
ringen, a town m Germany] 
mixture of white of eggs an 


sugar sligh 


browned, used for ornamenting aU oait 


menting other confections. 

ae SEEI with this preparation are some- 
Imes called meringues,— eringue glacé, 

served with a casing if meri ns S j: 

are not merino í 


ing from pasture to pasture (said of sree, < 


[K me- 
1. The state of being meridi- 
onal or on the meridian.—2. Position in the 


[< merid- 


said to be < Meh- 


In cookery, a 


awp 
= 


meristem 
Puddings or farts, 


ngue. 


erd 
Li. ma- 


ain a head shepherd, < L. major, greater, in 
see major, mayor.) I. 
a variety of sheep from Spain, or 
See below.—2. Made of the wool 


Head of Merino Ram, before and after shearing. 


of the merino sheep: as, merino stockings or 
underelothing. The articles so designated are usually 
made with an admixture of cotton to prevent shrinkage. 
— Merino sheep, a variety of sheep originally peculiar 
to Spain, but now introduced into many other countries. 
They are raised chiefly for the sake of their long fine wool, 
the mutton being but little esteemed. In summer the 
Spanish sheep feed upon the elevated lands of Biscay, Na- 
varre, and Aragon, and toward winter are driven south- 
ward to the fertile plains of New Castile, Andalusia, and 
Estremadura. 


TI. n. 1. A merino sheep.—2. A thin woolen 
cloth, twilled on both sides and used especially 
for women’s dresses, now to some extent super- 


seded by cashmere. It was originally made of the 
wool of the merino sheep. There is a variety which has 
an admixture of silk. 


3. A variety of tricot or knitted material for 
undergarments. [(U.S.] 
merion (mé’ri-on), n. [= F. mérione. < NL. 
Meriones, q. v.] A book-name of the deer- 
mouse or jumping-mouse of North America, 
Zapus hudsonius, formerly placed in the genus 
Meriones under the name of M. hudsonicus. 
See cut under deer-mouse, 1. 
Meriones (mé-ri’6-néz), n. [NL., so called with 
ref. to the development of the hind legs (cf. Gr. 
Mypiéyyc, a man’s name, companion of Idome- 
neus), < Gr. unpa, thigh-bones, < unpóc, thigh.] 
A genus of saltatorial myomorphic rodents. The 


name has been applied: (a) By Illiger, 1811, to the Old 
World jerboas: asynonym of Dipus. @) By Fréd. Cuvier, 


called Zapus. [Disused in both senses.} 


mation to form higher aggregates cal é 
See deme and zovid. Encyc. Brit., KVI. 842. 


part, pepioudc, a division, < uepičew, divide, < 


by internal partition into cells or segments. 


for several years, until the sap-wood contain 
comes dry or heart wood, when they begh 
Pop. Sci. Mo., 


3 


merispore Goce ee 


tiger 
growing cell- found : 
stems, leaves, and ro 
the meristem 

a genous 


y 


1825, to a different genus of American jumping-mice, now 


poc, a part: see merit.| In biol., dividing by the 
formation of internal partitions; taking place 


Merismatic cells, remaining without function sometimes 


ized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


8718 
h from truth divided and from just, 


For strengt ith ie 
Tlaudable, naught mers but dept? F: 


] ignominy. a : 
me a est can o merit praise. ms 
eee on Criticism, l. 583. 
n by commend- 


SLs L., vi. 382. 


independ 


: bear reproof wh 


Pope, Essay 
as a reward; ear 
onduet. 

ours and Respec 


tee prep 


cell-memb 


ta. 2. To deserve 


able action or ¢ 


< meris- 


matic ( ini So many most noble Fav f 

tom + -atic?.] taining to aaity study to improve and merit. Howell, Letters $ 3 

i isi 2 priti ri g from 

the meristem. -i), adv en man at best is incapable of meriting anything fro, 
30d. 


cally ( 


meristemati 
After the manner of aail a o: O neal 
-ris-to-je-neb X . An zé e a t with gilts. 

moristogenghip C of neice divide (sec meris- The king will merit it wi hgi a ad i. 260. 
? “ye eneration: see genetic.) Pro-  <syn,1and2, See desert?, n. : 1 
tem), + yéreotc, generatio ‘ a en 
aueed By a ere t T. intrans. To acquire merit, ; 

, merite, meryte, MAYE eh 

ieee i ri ea and they were bounde to 


er'it), 2. ; 
merit Cna a mérite = Pr. mern t, merite = Sp. 


mérito = Pg. nerito,< Lu. meritum, that which 


one deserves. desert (good or bad); also, & 
und of desert S benefit, 


(service, kindness, 
or fault, blame, demeri 


‘And yet he bode them do it, a J 
y, a sryted and deserued by their obedience. 
Sey enue oe Sir T. More, Works, P. 496. 


poor death fair France may merit, 


Anaan Beau, and FL 


Give me a thousand blows. 
Does Tertullian think they [the 
not being willing to lose their lives 
dels? Milto 
meritablet (mer’i-ta-bl), 4. [< OF. meritable, 
meriter, merit: see merit.) Having merit; meri- 


Christians] merited by 
in the quarrels of Infi- 
n, Ans. to Salmasius. 


< 


t), worth, yalue, impor- 


tance; neut, of meritus, pp- of merere, merert 
(OF. merir), deserve, be worthy of, earn, gam, 
get, acquire, buy, in military us (se. stipendia), 
earn pay, serve for pay; lit. ‘receive as a share, 
akin to Gr. pépos, pepic, & part, share, division, {orjous. 
jidpor, œ part, lot, fate, destiny, pf) lot, #&- The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to ap- 
pecfai, share, divide. Cf. mercantile, mercenary, pland any meritable work. 

merchant, mercy, ete., from the same ult. source. ; 
1. Thatwhich is deserved; honororreward due; meritedly (mer‘i-ted-li 


recompense or consideration deserved. [Rare.] with merit; by merit; y 
We beleven of the day of Doom, and that every man merithal (mer‘i-thal), 7. (NL. merithallus, < 


schalle have his Meryte, aftre he hathe disserved. Gr epic (uep), a part, + darrdc, a praneh, 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 135. twig.) In bot., same as internode. 
meritingt (mer‘i-ting), p. 4. Deserving. 


B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 4. 
), adv. In accordance 
deservedly; worthily. 


Ades masemo £0 ae aah TE 
aye I deserved at your highness hays; 'Twere well to torture 
Shak., Rich. TI, i 3. 156. So meriting a traitor. B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 
I give thee; reign forever, a assume meritmongert (mer‘it-mung ‘gér),n. One who 
Thy merits. * Milton, P. L., iii. 319. advocates the doctrine of human merit as en- 
ete $ titling man to divine rewards, or who depends 
2. The state or fact of deserving; desert, good on merit for salvation: used in contempt. 


Like as these merit-mongers doe, which esteeme them- 
selves after their merits. 
iii., On the Lord’s Prayer. 


Latimer, Sermon, 

meritorious (mer-i-t6‘ri-us), a. [In older use 
meritory, q. V-; = OF. meritoire, F. méritoire 
= Pr. meritori = Sp. Pg. It. meritorio, < L. meri- 
torius, of or belonging to the earning of money, 
that earns money, < merere, mereri, pp. meritus, 
earn: see merit. Inthe second sense, dependent 
more directly on merit.) 1}. That earns money; 
hireling. B. Jonson.—2. Deserving of reward; 
worthy of praise or honor; possessing merit. 


or bad; intrinsie ground of consideration or 
award: most commonly in the plural: as, to 
treat a person according to his merits. 

Here men may seen how synne hath his merite. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 277. 
Nothing [no punishment) is great enough for 

Silius BAR B. Jonson, Sejanus, ti. 1. 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence. Milton, P. L., ii. 5. 


Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
Pope, Iliad, x. 294. 


Specifically—3. The state or fact of deserving cs 
well; good desert; worthiness of reward or ee ete shall that hand be call'd, 
Rone decation® ‘anonized and worshipp: ee a pine 
. hak., K. John, iii. 1. 176. 
pain is. . . oft got without merit, and lost with- You fool’d the lawyer, 3 ; 
out deserving. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 270. And thought it meritorious to abuse him. 


F Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 2. 
: eritorious cognition. See cognition. 
oe Teie xiv. meriton oniy (mer-i-t0’ri-us-li), adv. Ina 
merit wins the soul. meritorious manner; in such a manner 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 34. deserve reward. : sees 
meritoriousness (mer-i-t0’ri-us-nes), x. Th 
. . . z 2 . e 
state or quality of being meritorious, or of de- 
serving reward or honor. 
meritoryi (merʻi-tọ-ri), a. [< ME. meritory, < 
. meritorius, that earns money: see meritori- 
ous.] Deserving of reward; meritorious. 


How meritory is thilke dede 
Of charitee to clothe and fede 


This letter hath more merit than one of more dili 
for I wrote it in my bed, and with much pain. Eoaea 


Charms strike the sight, but 


4. Good quality in general; excellence. 


The preat merit of Walter Scott’s novels is their a 
ousand puresentiment. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, S B16 


3 


5. That which deserves consideration or re- 
ward; undofdesert; claim to notice or com- 
3 mendation : as, to enumerate the merits of a 
person, a book, or a scheme. 
_ What a merit were it in d i i 
E OE am, in eae R p H poor mon E ae ee folke. Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 
from the n, iii. 1. 240. , it is meritory. Cha j 
e to rise. . . into the meritott (mer'i-tot),n. [S E 
r Relationism, 1-118. “the quotation n. [See merry-totter.] See 
ight and wrong of a case; , Meritot, i i 
a S z , in Cha i i 
equitable rights of the parties, ing themselves LDA eo ce yene: 
questions of procedure S°; Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (777), D. 406, 
dicial discretion or merk}}, merkelj, n. and v. 
les that lead marki. 
bias: as, to TOES r merke? (märk), n. [Sc.: see mark2.] A 
of money formerly in current use in Scot- 


Obsolete forms of 


is of the pound Sco 
sterling (134d. Engin 


merlin 


merkt, n. anda. An obsolete for 
merkit v.and n. An obsolete mn E mn, 
merketi, 1. An obsolete form of iA i ra 
merkint (mér’kin), n. [Perhaps narkar H 
merque, a tuft.] 1. A wig; a tufi M. of op 
of false hair added to the natura] Tye or Dory 
—2, A mop used in cleaning CaN Te 
merkyt, @ An obsolete form of a Rey 


merl, n. See merlel, yf, Í 
Merlangus (mér-lang’gus), n. [N ; 
lingus), < F. merlan, a whitin l scl 

eri: 


gadoid fishes whos 
g, M. vid, 


m Erlin. 
7 


bird.] The common European blackhir black, 
dus merula or Merula vulgaris. See ¢ a Tir. 
blackbird. ut Unde, 


To walke and take the 5 i 

And heare the merle pe pels bs day, 
Henryson, Complaint of Caw 
Vernal Chaucer, whose fresh woodg : f 
Throb thick with merle and mavis all the y, | 
Lowell, Under the Wi | 
merle?t, n. An obsolete form of maril Mow, | 
merligoes, mirligoes (mer’li-goz), n. [p,, | 
haps q. [as if] merrily go, because object 2 | 
to dance before the eyes” (Jamieson), ] | 
ness; vertigo. [Scotch.] e 
My head ’s sae dizzy with the mirligoes. 
; > A Scott, Old Mortality mi | 
merlin (mér’lin), n. [Early mod. E. also x 
line, marlin, merlion, marlion, marlyon; CE 
merlone, merlion, marlyon, merlyon Cane 
roneously merlinge), < OF. esmerillon emerillo, 
F. émerillon = Pr. esmerilho = Sp. esmeran Í 
= Pg. esmerilhão = It. smeriglione, a merlin | 

aug. of OF. *esmerle = It. “smerlo = OHG. 
smiri, MHG. smirle, G. schmert, schmirl 4] 
Teel. smyrill (also D. smerlijn = MLG. smen: 
— MHG. smirlin, smerlink, smirline, G. selina 

lin), a merlin, < ML. smerillus, smerlus, ame 
lin; appar., with unorig. initial s (develope | 

in Rom.), < L. merula, a blackbird, merk: 
see mericl.] 1. A kind of hawk; a falcon ii i 
small size, belonging to the genus Falco, ari | 
to that section of the genus called Æsalon «| 
Hypotriorchis. There are several species, the bet | 
known of which is the European merlin, stone-falcon,@ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Merlin (Falco esaton or Æsalon regulus 


sparrow-hawk, F. regulus, F. œsalon, oF Katee 
of the smallest of the European birds of pon thus 
spirited. Though only 10 or 12 inches longs jn ha 
much larger than a thrush, it has been vih S ne 
for quails, larks, and other small game. |g Me 
ing falcon of North America is Richards? igor 
richardsoni, a near relative of the common 
of the same country, F. columbarius. 

The merlyon that paynyth ye 

Hymself ful ofte the larke for to 
Chaucer, Par! jamen 


The merlin is the least of all hawks, no 

than a black-bird. te st. ff 
Holmes, Acad. of Arm., ii. 1% ret 

2. A hardy, active pony, somewh® 
the Shetland, found in Wales. gu 
_ The county [Montgomery] was Jong fam 
breed of small none ey mmerlins, W 
met with, 


> 


dirt = | 
smerk | 
chnir: | 


20, ant | 


mermat a taxidermist. 


wa) DUTSe, 
Mermaid’s. se 


merling 


mér’ling), ”- aay A Sanh) oe 
merling ith accom. term. ny (as in whiting) 
ith ace 


> Sp. marlan), a whiting, < L. 


"p lies transferred use of 
Janke, s the sea-carp, a trans ed use o 
fish, see merlel.] Asmall gadoid 


meray ekbird: 5 oe 
le ee vulgaris, the European whiting. 
MO grass (mer linz-gras),n. As} 
erlin SBT Totes lacustris, growing in lakes. 
Ligort, IS 5 


„shing to cattle and fishes. 
‘(mér‘lon), n. [< F. merlon = Sp. mer- 
lon = 
Jou; pe 
murus, 
member 
separates tW 
Se pattlement. 
he battery 
Ae and fil 
. verlons of the Guelf battlements w thos 
ihe chibelline were “a coda di rondine” —that is, in 
oi 


ike ter M. aoe 7 
shape HKG yon, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 200. 


led with earth. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 175. 


a mer-lii-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mer- 
Merluciidae Tn Gill’s system of classifica- 
ucius 


tion, a family of Gadoidea or gadoid fishes, 
z 2 


epi d by the genus Merlucius. The caudal 
represento o rato and coniform behind; the caudal rays 
region is ent forward; the anus is submedian ; the su 


are procurre lerate; the mouth is terminal; the 
eg are moderate; enm ] al; the 
orbital bones are 1 fin is double, ashort 


3 ri bjugular ; the do 
venn A aie posterior one; there is a long anal fin 
anteri onding to the second dorsal; the ribs are wide, ap- 
Coe etl and channeled below, or with inflected sides ; 
DE Kero are paired excavated frontal bones with diver 
et crests continuous from the forked occipital crest 
She family includes the English hake and related fishes. 
merluciine (mér-li’si-in), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Merluciide, or having their char- 
acters. N hak iA 
TI. x. Agadoid fish of the family Merluciide. 
merlucioid (mér-li’si-oid), a. Like a hake; of 
or pertaining to the Merluciide. i 
Merlucius (mér-li’si-us), n. [NL., < F. mer- 
luche, merlus, OF. merlus, merluz (= Sp. merluza 
= It. merluzzo, the hake), dried haddock,< mer- 
lus, haddock, according to Ménage, < L. maris 
lucius, ocean pike: maris, gen. of mare, the sea; 
lucius, a fish, perhaps the pike: see lucel.] A 
genus of fishes represented by the common hake 
of Europe, M. smiridus or vulgaris, and type of 
the family Merluciidw. Also spelled Merluccius. 
mermaid (mér’mad), n. [< ME. mermayde, 
mereinayde; < merel + maid. C£. mermaiden.] 
A fabled marine or amphibian creature having 
i! t ving 
the form of a woman above the waist and that 
of a fish below, endowed with human attri- 
butes, and usually working harm, with or with- 
out malignant intent, to mortals with whom 
she might be thrown into relation. 
i Chauntecleer so free 
Sang merier than the mermayde in the see. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 450. 
rana as for the meremaides called Nereides, it is no fab- 
yi ous tale thatgoeth of them; for looke, how painters draw 
em, 80 they are indeed. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 5. 
Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea? 


F: Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
Sase mermaid, the Flærkea proserpinacoides, an incon- 
sembli annual plant of the northern United States, re- 
netin o the mermaid-weed.— Mermaid lace, afine Ve- 
Seawee Oy lace. Mermaid’s fish-lines, 2 common 

» Chorda flum: so called from its cord-like ap- 


pearance. See Chord 2 

mermai orda, 2. i 

on maiden (mér’ma/dn}, n. [< ME. mermaid- 
meremaiden; < merel + maid- 


» Mermayden, 


én. 3 5 ` : . 
: mermaid.] A mermaid; a siren. 


Goth now r 
whi rather awe e m . Sti 
ihe that ben swete tit be ae tetas U Senet 


Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 1. 
The Century, XXXYV. 537. 


mad-fish), n. An angel-fish 
mgelus, unnaturally set up for a mer- 


MermaiPe ree (mér’madz-eg), n. 


na; glove (mèr’ 
Hanie Yen to the larg 


alic} P est of British spo 
ranch inte oculata, from its e 
blance to'a 4 Orm bearing a remote resem- 
(o) 


tum - sam YP, Alcyonium digita- 


Me: sae as dead-men sy ap. 
spaid S-ha; ren’ s-fingers. 


air (mèr'mādz-hã z 
Tigreen NE toa mädz-hãr), n. A black- 
Majuscula, 


[< ME. merlyng, mer- mermaid’ 


< OF. merlan, merlanc, mer- 


A species of 


to a local Welsh tradition, it is mar- 


Per, merlão, à merlon, < It. merlo, a mer- 
g. 


z was soon erected, the merlons being framed 


square, those 
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aid 's-head (mér’ma 
lar British name of at 
the Spatangus or 
called heart-urchin, 


mermaid’s-purse (mér’madz 


Te Merops 

rie lence A popu- merocele (mé’ro-sél), n. [< Gr. mnpóc, thigh, + 

& Spatany PA A Ze by bd pt x 

Sn sea-urchin, as xin, penser Ses PA En pertig, 

Phidetus cordatus, Also merocerite (mé-ros’e-rit), n. < Gr. unpée, 

thigh, + «épac, horn, + -ite2.] In Crustacea, one 
of the joints of an antenna, borne upon the is- 
chiocerite, See antenna. 

meroceritic (mé-ros-e-rit’ik), a. [< merocerite 
+ ~ie.) Of the nature of a merocerite. 
Inerogastrula (mer-6-gas‘trG-lii), n.; pl. mero- 
qastrula (-lé). [NL., < Gr. pépoc, a part, + 
NL. gastrula, q. v.)_ The gastrula, of what- 

ey ever form, of a meroblastic egg. Itis a discogas- 


trula if the partial segmentation is discoidal, a perigastrula 
if the segmentation is superficial as well as partial, 


Merogenesis (mer-6-jen’e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr, 
H pc, a part, + yéveow, generation: see genesis, | 
n biol., segmentation; origination of the seg- 
ments of which an organized body may consist. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 183. 
merogenetic (mer’6-jé-net’ik), a. [< meragene- 
sis, after genetic.) Pertaining to, characterized 
by, or exhibiting merogenesis. 
merohedral (mer-6-he’dral), a. [< Gr. pépoe, 
a part, + édpa, seat, base, + -al.] In erystal., 
same as hemihedral. 
merohedrism (mer-6-hé’drizm), n. [As mero- 
hedr-al + -ism.] Same as hemihedrism. 
meroistic (mer-6-is’tik), a. [< Gr. yépoc, a part, 
gov, egg (ovum), + -istic.] Seereting not 
only ova, but also vitelligenous cells: applied 
to the ovaries of insects. See panoistie. 
Dr. A. Brandt has proposed the term panoistic for ova- 


ries of the first mode, and meroistic for those of the second 
and third modes of development. 


Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 381, 

meromorph (mer’6-mérf), a. 

An obsolete form of marma- morphic. 

meromorphic (mer-6-mér’fik), a. [< Gr. pépoc, 
part, fraction, + yop¢7, forma.) Similar in na- 
ture to a rational fraction.— Meromorphic func- 
tion, in the theory of functions, a function which, so long 
as the variable remains within a certain part of the plane 
of imaginary quantity within which the function is said to 
be meromorphic, varies continuously, has a derivative, and 
is monotropie except in going round certain points or iso- 


; SS eit Bias lated values of the variable called polez, at which the func- 
A thing turmoyling in the sea we spide, tion becomes infinite. The function is, therefore. of the 


Lik a reman. i 
ike to a meareman nature of a fraction whose numerator and denominator 


Hya Tay lor, Works, ii. 22. (Vares.) may beinfinite series. An older name is fractimary func- 
2. In ker., same as triton. tion. 


mermian (mėr'mi-an), n. [< Mermis+-an.] A Meromyaria (mer’9-mi-a’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
land-hairworm of the family Mermiide or Mer- Gr. pépoç, a part, + uic, a mmsele, + -aria.] One 
mithid@æ. In their early stages these worms are parasitic of the three principal divisions of the Nema- 
in the visceral cavities of insects, and the young are able toidea, containing those threadworms which 
to move over the ground or even ontrees during heayydews have only eight longitudinal series of musele- 
oninpernyeatnen cells, two between each dorsal and ventral line 


mermini, n. pE ree mermyn, pl. RN and lateral area respectively. See Polymyaria, 
Ne A A aT" æ . 
nen, < mereminnen, < AS. meremennen, meremen- Holo aAa 


en, meremen, f. (~ MD. merminne, maerminne, meromyarian (mer’6-mi-d’ri-an), a. [< Mero- 
£., = MLG. merminne = OHG. meremanne, mere- myaria + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Mero- 
menni, meriment, merimin, mermin, n., merimin- yarig. 

ni, meriminna, f., MHG. mereminne, merminne, meroparonymy (mer’d-pa-ron’i-mi), n. [< Gr. 

f., a mermaid, = (with additional suffix) Icel. népoc, a part, + xapuveyia, paronymy: see pa- 

marmennill, marmendill (mod. marbendill), also ronymy.| Partial paronymy; adoption or nat- : 
margmelli = Norw. marmele, a sea-goblin); € yyalization of a Latin or Greek word in only 

mere, sea, + mennen, fem. of man, mann, man: 


“pérs), n. An egg- 


Mermaid’s-purse.—Eg £-purse of Nurs 
stellaris), about natura 


(Seylliorhinus 


case or ovicapsule of a skate, ray, or shark. 
Also called sea-purse and sea-harrow. 


These cases are freq t 
se cases are frequently found on the sea-shore, and 
are called mermaid’s-purses, Yarrell, British Fishes 


mermaid-weed (mér’mad-wéd), n. A plant of 
the genus Proserpinaca, which consists of two 
marsh-herbs of North America and the West 
Indies, having comb-toothed leaves and incon- 
spicuous flowers. 

mermaladet, n. 
lade. 

Merman (mér’man), x.; pl. mermen (-men). 
[Early mod. E. also *mereman, meareman; < 
ME. mereman (= D. meerman = G. meermann); 
<merel + man. Cf. mermin and mermaid.) 1. 
A fabulous man of the sea, with the lower part 
of the body that of a fish. 


Same as mero- 


one or two modern languages. Bucks Hand- j 
see merel and man, and ¢f. merman.] A mer- pook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 519. [Rare.] ce 
maid or merman. Meropide (mé-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Merops 


The oost of Rome sig [saw] mermyns in liknes of men and 
of wommen. Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon. 


Ther heo funden the merminnen 
That beoth deor of muchele ginnen. = 
Layamon, i. 58. 
6 s 7 a 
Mermis (mér’mis), n. [NL., < Gr. népyec, a cord, 
string.] The typical genus of Mermithide. M. 
nigrescens and M. albescens are examples. 


+ -ide.| An Old World family of tenuirostral 
picarian birds, typified by the genus Merops; the 
bee-eaters or apiasters. They have the feet not zygo- 
dactyl, the bill long, slender, and acute, the sternum four- 
notched behind, the carotid single, the eleodochon nude, 
and a spinal apterium. The range of the family is exten- = 
sive, including the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental, and Aus- 
tralasian regions. The family contains upward of 30 spe- 
5 cies, divided into several genera, and by Gray into 2 sub- 
Mermithide (mers aCe Bt XL. < fasts Nyctiornithing and Meropine. See cut under bees- 
i mith-) + -ide.] A family of nema- eater. | a : 

Fee ea by the genus Mermis, be- meropidan (mé-rop’i-dan),a.andn. I, a. Per- 
TD to the order Gordiacee; the land-hair- ae to the Meropide, or having their char- 
a N i ithaverylong acters. A 5 
worms. They areaproctous Nematoidea, WAST EY II. n. A bird of the family Mer 


[< Gr. gip, a part 
2 ol. 

ee merit), + Praordc, a germ.] embryo , 
Sle Or an eee o on teete 
ing food-yolk or nutrit m besides 
the eae or germinal protoplasm: distin. 


oS mea 
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Merops 4 ME ow. The Merry Monarch, Charles TI. of Eng 
ke (mer‘i-mak), p.andv. See merry- he merrier, the larger the vapa Aand 6 
joyment. Breater {Hoty 
k5 


the merrima 

‘has the two middle feathers lengthened, m 
ge is beautifully variegated with bright colors, make. i ee nk i oe 
bees, wasps, and other hy- f ay’i-ment), n. [L merry T ment. But vchon enle we wolde were fy 
ally bees, wasps AnG hiero are merriment (mer g D or frolicsome ; The mo the myryer £o god voro fyf, 
A Alliterative Poems (ed ae 
. Mortis 


ise en = ture on the wing. fb y 
' captur 5 ri = rink 
aa er ee the ey t Enown of which is M. apiaster, 1. The Bue S i jollity: as, boisterous mer- 
o the only one of general distribution in Europ®, though a hilarious DJOERE J ies To make merry, to be jovial; indulge į 5 
second, M. œguptius, is also found in parts of Europe. See piment. F = SE mirth, See merrymake. =Syn. 1-3, Miva feasting” 
bee-eater. ‘so called Apiaster. nee Yet was there not with her OOO (sec jolly), gleeful. ul, Jovigr M 
meror; ation (me-ror 7 gan -i-7il’ shon), 2. That to her might move cats? of marime TA merry! (mer'i), v [< merry), a] al, etd 
i é -Cp E organization.) Organ- So a lal “ry or glad; pl atit Axio : 
í oi ea aon anization. Rare. ] His deep eye laughter-stirr d Eny or glad; please; g atify; delight, [Raik i 
ationin part, or pa : g å 7 < Gr, With merriment of kingly pride. | s Though pleasure merries the senses for a wh; are.) i 
meros, merus ao ae), a f the joints of Tennyson, Arabian Nights. ror after vultures the unconsuming heart, While, yet ihe i 
1. In zol., ond 0 i i my: mirthful enter- Feltham, R | 
>. The act of making merry; mirthful enter : m, Resoly ! 
2. The ac making merry! (mer'i), adv. [< ME. mery, maA Ves yy. | 
ryt, a] Merrily; in a lively manno ag Smer | 


thigh, femur, 
extending tainment; frolic. 

A number of merriments and jests .. - wherewith they 
have pleasantly moved much laughter at our manner of 
serving God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 30. 


pnpos, thii h.J 

MI illiped.—2. In anat., the 

or femoral segment of the hind limb, 1 
knee, and corresponding to 


from the hip to the 
areca f the fore limb. 


Daunsith he murye that is m 
2 at is myrth 
Chaucer, Parliament of ek l 
sli | 


| 

2 ate 2 . i 

merry? (mer'i), n. [Orig. *merise, th i 
2 en Mer 4 

j 

i) 


the brachium of the I an + 
merosomal ale T A E mia cae Wwe... therefore met your loves 

-al.) Of the nature 0 a merosome, 3 Jn their own fashion, like a merriment. ries, applied as a plural to ti 
merosome (oe Est) n. [K Gr. népoc, a part, COLL lL, V: 27% tho sing. merry; < E. a. to the fruit, whe 

+ cona, body.) In.codl., one of the definite suc- gy, A short comedy or play. ae ee p ie x met ise, wild cherry Jone 

cessive parts or segments of which the body is Some menial servants of mine own are ready The wa cherr oot Fe cin t. < F. cerise, chersi f 

Thus, one For to present a merriment. Ford, Fancies, V. 3. y mng and, Prunus avių Y] 

merry-andrew (mer”i-an'drö), n mf 

n [K mern | 


composed; a metamere; 2 anes ! i 
of the rays of astarfish, or one of the rings O12 gyn, See jolly. r 
(mer‘i-nes), ^. [< merry) + -ness. ] + Andrew, A E OEE eee Andrew 
name Andrew may refer to some Duffoo he 

n 


worm or crustacean, is a merosome. merriness 
ti), n pl. [NL., 1, The quality of being merry; mirthfulness. C i 

that name, of whom nothing is now K of Í 

vas Row, | 


Merostomata (mer--sto’ma- 
< Gr. pépoc, a part, + oréza, mouth. ] A group [Rare.] at nam 
of articulated animals to, which various values ~ ge it as thestyle shall give us cause to climb in the mer- cf. a similar use of some man’s name in sman | 
and limits have been assigned. (a) Named by De riness. ‘Shak., L. L. L.,i. 1. 202. ene a ee tern for a would-be smart | 
taining the horse- ; ow), or it may be a general ¿ Barrels | 

Sanat 2}. Pleasure; happiness. ges meery-andrew Sage appellation ik | 

and the Eurypterida. (c) Wyf and chyldren that men desyren for cause of delit There A $ £ to l , ult. identical with Tohn, | 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 2. re appears to be no evidence for th aa 

sertion (appar. first made by Hearne) “a i 

f at | 


Enae to the Limulide, Eurypterida, aaa a as and of merynesse. 
a class of crustaceans : onymous wi igantostraca way a om cue! i 
and with Paleocarida. D), Having the same limits as (c), merrow (mer 0), n. [< Ir. moruach, mor «adh, the name orig. referred to 4 
put associated with the Arachnida. (e) Restricted, asan 2 mermaid, < muir, the sea: see merel.] A doctor of ph a A he Ta Andrew Boorde | 
onler of crustaceans, to the Limulidæ: synonymous with mermaid. SA physice 1n the reign of Henry VI 
Xiphosura. (J) Restricted, as an order of Gigantostraca, $ EA A ; the author of the ‘‘Introduction to Knoy | 
to the Burypterida, and synonymous therewith. Sce Pæ- An Irishman caught a merrow, with her... enchanted and other works, and to wh ; Lowledge" | 
cilopoda. Hematobranchia is a synonym cap lying beside her. : z re o whomseveral jest-books | 
, ponyo Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 505. were erroneously ascribed (perhaps i 
merostomatous (mer-0-stom a-tus), a. [< Me- A eS EOL iis’ surname, which re perhaps because of | 
J Pertaining to the Merosto- merry! (mer'i), a. [Early mod. E. merrie, < Fourde, aj e, which recalls ME. boorde, borde 
ME. merie, miric, myrie, murie, murge, < ‘Ag, bourde, a jest: see bourd1).] One whose bus. | 
ness it is to make sport for others by jokes a | 


rostomata + -0us. 
mata, ov having their characters. 3 IR ; 

morogtome (mer’d-stom), n. One of the Mero- merige, mirige, myrige, myrege, also syncopated Midicul He € 
stomata, as a trilobite or a horseshoe-crab. murge, gen. myrges, ete., N pl. merge, mergan, ridiculous posturing; a buffoon; a clown, | 
merostomous (me-ros’t0-mus), a. [< merostome pleasant, delightful (said of grass, trees, land- Th Italian Merry Andrews took their place, | 
+ -ous.] Same as merostomatous. scape, the world, music, song, ete.; not applied And quite debauch d the Stage with lewd grimace. | 
to a humorous or sportive mood, nor to speech Dryden, Epil. to Univ. of Oxtord Qey MEE 
merryboukt,”. [Formerly also merribowke; ap | 


-merous, [< Gr. -wepyc, combining form of vépoc, 2 2 
a part.) A sufix denoting ‘parted, ‘divided orconduet); appar. without Teut. cognates, and 

into pa ts’: often used in botany with a numer- perhaps, with AS. adj. suffix -ig, < Tr. Gael, P2? < merryl + boukl.] A cold posset. 
ical prefix, as 2-merous, 3-merous, ete., to be ea"; mirthful, playful, wanton; of. Ir. Gael. A sillibub or merribowke. Cotgrave. | 

read dimerous, trimerous, ete., according to the mire, play, mirth, levity, madness, Gael. mir, V., merry-go-down (mer’i-gd-doun’), n. Str a 

Greek, play, sport, mirigeach, playful, merry. Hence ale, or huff-cap. [Old cant.] ae 
Merovingian (mer-9-vin ‘ji m), a.andn. [=F. mirth.] 1. Exciting feelings of enjoyment and _ I present you with meate, and : 

Mérovingien, < ML. Merovingi, the descendants gladness; causing cheerfulness or light-hearted- than present mee Sith the best. OU ine aoe i 
oa of Meroveus, an ancestor of the founder of the 7°SS: pleasant; delightful; happy: as, the merry merry-go-downe in your quarters. ie 
ed ay asty, < OHG. *Merowig a Merwig.] La. month of May; a merry spectacle. t Nashe, Lenten Stuffe, Ded. (Harl. Misc., VI. 145} | 

name from Merowi, or Merwig (L. Mero- That hee had delyveryd hym ougt of hi: merry-go-round (mer’i-go-round’), n. Ate Í 
væus), an alleged chief or ane of a part of the And brougt A, a sate ee volving machine, consist ing of a oe of woot- | 
Chron. Vilodun, p. 125. (Halliwell.) ©. horses or carriage-seats, mounted on a tir | 


Salian Franks and grandfather of Clovis: as,the | » 
* The seson was myri and softe, and the contre feire and cular platform, on orinwhich children and some- | 
times grown persons ride for amusement. It | 


E eina ease oneties ub eia (E E T S.) ih 
M D. 486, founde e y . E. T. S.), iii. 384. 
erovingian or first race of French kings (several often When the merry bells Hng round. : the United States also called a carrousel 
Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 93. merry-mai AE SN E x 5 4 
uks -maid (mer’i-mad), n. A dialectal fom 


o n dynasty in 701 
the Carolingian dynastyin751or 2, P i 
752. Some suppose Merowig or Merovæus to h pea yeCLyyChOernul OF ; : 
rin eror zau ul or gay; enlivened with of mermaid. JOornw: i 
aap onena athe family ot clan a DAEA from giaiiees or good spirits; mirthful in speech or merrymake ean F el ret. and pp i 
Mane A a mery company. pales cnr morrymaing. Aiso a | 
s ations of lette i ; fr eee í : 
Merovingian period in France: used ae Aerie re On that othir syde he was oon of the beste felowes and ae eee © E ze 
myriest that myght be founde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.) ii. 136. “With thee ‘twas Marian’s dear delight 
night 


B 


_ Merovingian has been applied h: a 
tani pp a wider range than the "Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all. 


= Still in existence. 
= _ The writii 5 z l 
a Mo the Frankish empire to which the title of Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; To moil all day, and merrimake at nigh’ i 
; r women are shrews, both short and tall; Gay, Shepherd's Week, Tuesti | 
The weak and wronged shall sit with me i 


t had a long career both for di 
iplo- 3 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 35 (song). And eat and drink, and merrymake and 8% 


urposes. In this writing, as it ap- 
Singing a holiday for every one. xxvii. | 


locuments, we see th: j Fn 

raat cee a Enn aa N donno rt Reel 
d appearance, while the heads and tails Š 2: nson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. Harper's Mag., 

3. Sportive and mirthful in quality or charac- merrymake (mer’i-mak), n. _ [< morrymake r l: 

Also ; 


ter; jocund; jovial; rollicking; funny: as, a “Merrymaking; sport; pastime. 
merrimake. 


to faoriinatelength. 
5 c. 
merry heart; a merry song. 


Brit., XVIIL 157. 
and gibe, and geare, 


of the family to whi 
ch the 
kings belonged. S This riding ri 
| - Seel so grime seructh most aptly to wryte a merie tal But when he saw her toy, 
K Gr. Hépoc, a art, Rythme royall is ties’ T a graue discourse. re) aud passe the bonds of modest merimake, rorstk® 
varietyofthekind There is ee ng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 16. er dalliaunce he despis’d and follies did om the! | 
hedbyitsoptical and ee aikindiof merry geois Rienior Benedick We'll h P ot 

The) i 3 „ı Much Ado, i. 1. 62. /e'll have feasts, |, 

ione vas 4. Brisk; lively; cheery. aoe ‘And funerals also, merrymakes and WATA p gil 
aS Thus to the sea fai vee ‘Mrs. Browning, Dram? {4 

Picts One sen faire Maudlin is gone merrymaking? Ji -māfking), n The to 

plane | The Fore oa mar, God send them a merry wind. maki g1 (mer'i-måf ng), $ in menti 

We tacked about and ies (Child's Ballads, TV. 833). gay festival. -> ARET 
A zale in all end zi ood our course W. and by S with ~ ass me this a place for mirthful cheer? 
© 54 Full of ae Hist. New England, T. 18. CRD Perry making enter BOE of Jeaborort 
Mio e mooring; sarcastic. Bp. m E i producit 
Daancere. Seo ny as a grig. See grig!.— Me SEL (mer’i-ma/king), @ 
neers. See dancer Merry Greek. See Greek H! Die keni 
3 Oe ; retainers. His talents lending to exalt the freaks d 
PATERET comanded he Of merry-making beggars, - - : provoke d 
make him bothe game and glee. To laughter multiplied in louder per soursio 
haucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 128. By his malicious wit. Wor se vielect®l fo” 


rai (men): A merry-andrew ; y 
thy dish? used as an appe lative or preten 
alte. for a clown: E Mr. erry nan: 


= 


cox} 
= 


a 
B 
ES 


ie 


merrymeeting 
„i më’ting), n. A meeting 
: mer’i-m6’ting), 7 ed 
errymecting Ci; a merrymaking; a festival, 
h or $} refers a book before a revel, the rig- 


a before merry-mectings and jolly 


i p 
studious man | 
Ther South, Sermons, VIIL 408. 


urs 0 contemplation 
o! . 
company: (mer'i-nīt), n. A rural festival 
orth of England, where young 
cet in the evening for the purpose of 
m 


dancing a sound, and sees the light, 


ment calls to mind 
te village Merry-N ight! 
Wordsworth, The Waggoner, 


>/4-that), 7 The fureula 
mer’i-that), n. a 
merrythought, : fowľs breast: so called from 
or we of breaking it between two persons 
the spo" sach pulls at one of the two ends, to 
Ca aie which is to be married first, or which 
deter a wish gratified that has been mentally 
es Dior the occasion, the winner being the 
formeo gets the longer fragment. 
ou e known the shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest; 
nts seen aman in loye grow pate, ae lose his appe- 
and mM ki a merry-thought. 
tite, upon the plucking eons Addison, Omens. 
tottert (mer’i-tot’ér), n. [< ME. mery- 

O28 merytoytir, mery totyr, myry totyr ik mer- 
o totter, a swing.] A swing for children. 
” ompt. Parv., p- 518; Cath. Ang., pp- 235, 390. 

ery -trotter (mer’i-trot“ér), n. A variant of 

lotor. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 
ie rrywing (mer 1i-wing), n. The whistle- 
Me oor common goldeneye of Europe and Amer- 
ica, Clangula clangula; also, the bufle, Buce- 
phala albcolo. G. Trumbull, 1888. See cut un- 
der bufict. [Connecticut.] i 
merse (mèrs), v. t. [< L. mersare, dip, freq. 
of mergere, PP. MeTSUS, dip: see merge.] To 
dip or plunge into or under a liquid. 

In all cases where the simple envelopment of the object, 
only, is concerned, no word, probably, is more unexcep- 
tionable than merse, (1) This word is of common use in 
cases where an object is placed in a fluid, semi-fluid, or 
any easily penetrable material. (2) It depends upon no 
form of act. (3) It is without limit of duration. 

J. W. Dale, Classic Baptism, p. 131. 


See mercement. Gesta Ro- 


Y {e hears 
Andina 
That ‘tis 


mersementt, 2. 
manorum, P. 288. (Halliwell.) 
Mersenne’s laws. See lawl. 
mersht, n. An obsolete form of marsh. 
mersion (mér’shon), n. [= F. mersion, < L. 
mersio(n-), a dipping, < mergere, pp. mersus, 
dip: see merse, merge. Cf. emersion, immersion, 
submersion.] The act of dipping or plunging 
under a liquid; immersion. 

The mersion also in water, and the emersion thence, doth 
figure our death to the former, and reviving toa new life. 
Barrow, Baptism. 


tives of easter; 
i! rn Euro 
America, SopS, 


They are perenni i ; a 
leaves and fiandenee nnial herbs, with alternate entire 


composed of loose 


Calle sarees 
alip ed Tene lungwort. M. Virginica, the Virginian cow- 
; gwort, is a fine spring wild flower of the eastern 

, also in gardens. 


The plants are 


ern latitud 2 sed- 3, 
Tier Hoe oyster-plant. See toner Boats SERRE 
ee ii osoki form of mirth. 

ele n. In Hind. myth., the central 

mount. 2 « MY. ntra 
ntain of the ga of prodigious size and 

uy havi its it t 
abode of the Seas ng on its summit the 


paula (mer’§-1i), n. 
See merl 


+E. Teac present used, was based in 1816 b 
16 or dorul oat European blackbird, Turdus meru. 


e ry 
Opsich; 
Merna 


; y the ge ' 
alled Tur dide; the ae Ae 1a; now 


divided into Brachypodi- 
öli NÆ, Tateropodine, and Orioline. 
ae S nor pertaining to 
3 ubfa ruli 
OET: ly Meruline, 
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mervailest, a. iddle 
marvelous. en 
mervaillet, mervaij 5 
a nien ailet, ete., n. and r, Obsolete 
mereka ajour (mer-väly'äüzhör), n, 
rail earl Jf i marvel of the day’; 
€; jour, day.) An Engl 
Jour J. english collectors’ > 
r noctuid moths. The como 
“L-au-jour is Agriopi: rilina : F 
Pa > grops aprilina; another is 
merveillet, merveile 
ete., n. a ; 
forms of marvel. mer 
merveilleuse (mer-y 


English variant of 


E. 


mer- 
de le, gen. of def. art., of 


Obsolete 
of merveilleux, a oes ae a Sen 
fashi ie * See marvelous.) A 
ashionable woman under the Dire ot - 
France at the close of the eighteenth ¢ eae 
at which time ultra-fashionable peo le affected 
extraordinary innovations in costae es Scie 
ly in a fancied revival of the feminine pes f 
the ancient Greeks and Romane and aren ot 
their mythology. See incroyable, š 
mervelet 
of matek 

merveloust, mer 5 i is 
forms of AeA OE Goole Erg 

merwoman (mér’wim/an), n.; pl. merwomen 
(-wim’en). [< mer-, asin mermaid, + woman. | 
A fabled Sea-creature with the body of a woman 
and the tail of a fish; a mermaid. T. Gill. 

meryt, a. An obsolete form of merryl, 

Merychippus (mer-i-kip’us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
HIPs (uņpvk-), a ruminating animal (applied to 
a fish) (> unpriverw, pnpvkáčew, ruminate: see 
merycism), + irzo, horse.] A genus of fossil 
horses, of the family Equidæ, founded by Leidy 
in 1856 upon remains from the Pliocene of North 
America. It is one of the more recent extinet 
forms, related to Hipparion and to Protohip- 
pus. 

Merycism (mer‘i-sizm), n. [< Gr. unpvkcuóc, 
chewing the cud, rumination, ¢ unpvričew, chew 
the cud, ruminate.] The abnormal habit or 
act of raising the food from the stomach to the 
mouth, and remasticating it; rumination in the 
human species. It occurs in healthy persons, 
but is more frequent in association with mental 
defect or disease. 

Merycopotamide (mer’i-k6-po-tam/i-dé), n. 
pl. (NL.,< Merycopotamus + -ide.] An extinct 
family of omnivorous artiodactyl ungulates, 
typified by the genus Merycopotamus. The near- 
est relatives of these animals are the existing hippopota- 
muses, with which theyagree in the massive obese body with 
phalangigrade feet of four digits each, the obtuse rounded 
snout with superolateral nostrils, and the two inguinal 


mamme. They differ in some dental characters, as the com- 
paratively small cylindroconic canines, and the inequality 


of the upperand lowermolars, the former of which simulate mescal (mes-kal’), n. 


those of ruminants in the detail of their structure. 


mest, n. 
mes-t. 


Spanish word is in common use throughout the southwest- 


; , me: 
i i ches, are table-lands, 
ly on the Colorado river and its ie ns ion whichare PY 


cut in next column. 


mesal (mes’al), &. [< meson + -a 


ele 


median; relating to the meson ormi ngth- 


he 
right side and the left. Also mesian sand me- 


wise vertical plane of the body betwe 


ie iae (ma-zal-li-ons’), n. [F.] 

EE 
mesally mes ¢ 
plane of the body: 
ated mesally. 


1.) Middle; 
a : 


mesamehboid (mes-a-mé’boid), n. [< Gr. jiécoc. 
, meryellet, n. and v. Obsolete forms b P ; 


middle, + NL. amæba, q. v., + Gr. eléoc, form.] 
One of the free amæbiform cells of the meso- 
derm or middle germ-layer of the embryo; also, 
a leucocyte or wandering cell of the adult. 

mesaraic (mes-a-ra’ik),a.andn. [< Gr. *ueca- 
paixéc, pertaining to the mesentery, ¢ uradparav 
(se. dépua), the mesentery, < coc, middle (see 
meson), + apatd, the flank, belly, < apaidéc, thin, 
lean. Cf. mesentery.) I, a. In anat., of or per- 
taining to the mesentery; mesenteric: chiefly 
in the compound omphalomesaraic. 

TI. n. Same as mesentery. 

mesaraical (mes-a-ra’i-kal), a. [< mesaraie + 
-al.) Same as mesaraic. Also, erroneously, 
meseraical, 


Vena porta is a vein coming from the coneave of the 
liver, and receiving those meseraical veins by whom he 
takes the chylus from the stomach and guts, and conveys 
it to the liver. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 97. 

mesarteritis (mes-iir-te-i’tis),n. [< Gr. pécoc, 
middle, + apzypia, an artery, + -itis.] In pathol., 
inflammation of the middle coat of an artery. 

mesaticephali (mes’a-ti-sef’a-li), n. pl. [NL.: 
see mesaticephalic.| Persons whose skulls are 
mesaticephalic. 

mesaticephalic (mes’a-ti-se-fal’ik or -sef’a- 
lik), a. [< Gr. péscaroc, Attic uécaroc, midmost 
(poet. superl. of yécoc, middle), + «raz, head: 
see cephalic.) Having an index of breadth 
from 75 to 80 (Topinard): applied to skulls. 

Skulls are classified according to their cephalic indices 

into three groups — dolichocephalic, mesaticephalic, and 
brachycephalic. Nature, XXXTIL 4. 

mesaventuret, mesaunturet, n. Middle Eng- 
lish forms of misadventure. 

[< Sp. mezcal, £ Mex. 
mexcalli.) A strong intoxicating spirit distilled 
from pulque, the fermented juice of the Agave 
Americana of Mexico. Also mexeal, mezcal. 

meschauncet, n. A Middle English form of 
mischance. 

meschieft, meschefet, meschevet, v. and v. 
Middle English forms of mischief. 

meschitt, x. A form of mesquit. 

Plural of madame. 


bate thy anger]and menddyng 
Uiterative Poems (ed. Morris Toe ; 


ms) Te 


n 
Tea a aan 
n sog ST Als nesothorax: the epimeral sclerite £ 
Pee W. also mesell, lobes and the erura cerebri. See bram: Also pleuron. te of the 
, 1 Jarly mod. E. also mesey phat, mesocephalon. : isternum (mes-ep-i-stér’ 
eselt (mezel), n. frets ME. only); < mesencephal, Meso “gj-mit), n. [NL.] Same mesepiste 4 ~Op-1- BLET num’ 
messel (rare, the Wort being Prop. 5 mezel mei- enchyma (mes-eng Kums mesepisterna (nä). [NL < Gr. pé rn, 
(rare, OF. mesel, mezel, mei- MeS y me pistornum, d: Y-] Da ento fess mi p 


ME. mesel, mesell, & leper, < 


j cau, fem. mes-eng'ki-1 ae pS ; acie episterna. 
Aad me ML: misellus, a leper, lit. & meson chya Pertaining to, consisting of, 01 mesic, meseraical Errone i 
< r eerie Seuived from mesenchyme; ynesenchymatous. men ee areal. ‘ cous forms a i 
retched, 1 - ae X rolls. x eat : ma d 
miserl, O The ordinary mesenchym ah con Mad: Sciences, III. 194. mesethmoid rear tier ney pad n. Kg | 
= > middle a. ethmoid, i + 8 
form, Wi Been artus), a. (6 HES? Y ; oid. | Ia. Oto Ng 
z S0- atous (mes-ens teenete aining to the mesethmoid. Ope | 
ge ae mesenchym) + -ous.] Same as panne oe E The middle ethmoidal bone; th Der, | 
lete be: ene ox- 7 cavity contains mesenchymatous © ements. li: lement of the compound ethm3: the i 
Aye en to some eX The body-cavity contait EIA “a 36, p. 54. dian ele 4 pound eth Tha f 
supplanted by leper “it Ee neile (ME. me- Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., BORE 1695; ra It is the part called in human anatomy the pad. bong 
tent confused by writers Y me (mes’eng-kim), m. [< NL. mesen-  pendicularis, or perpendicular plate of the ethmolg Ter. 


see measles. There 18 tho 
or *measelry for mesel, mesel Ys 

recent sophistications of 
ings mesel, meselry, due to 


seles, maseles): 
ized form *measle 0 
such spellings bein 
the proper ME. spel 


Parson’s Tale. 


i i leper. U AI l f 

the confusion mentioned.] A é ACESS ogee TE } 

In that Flom Jordan, Naaman of Syrie bathed him, ean.) The bark of Albizz oie ones mash, and dial. mask; < ME. maske i ang | 

vee wae alee, but he ras ee Te yale: ys 104. $ pet as a teniafuge. a S # mase, Lic eee mi pr dim. muesere (rary | | 
GEJAJ 3 SS esenna. She = MD. masche, maesche, D. maas = MLG, mace 

z i th nal of mesenteron. rs 7 A + Mas 

He that repreveth his neighebor, outer he reprovers mesentera, ^. Plural of 7 3 — OHG. masca, MHG. G. maseh asche | 
hat he hath on his body, as ay 3 : UM. = OHG. masca, - G. masche = Tee), mga 

by som harm of Peyna a mesenteria, ”- Plural of mesentertwi = Sw. maska = Dan. maske, a mesh, meta | 


synne that he dooth. 
Chaucer, 


the town for a mesel and a 


Abaffeled up and down 


elled, messeled (after OF. meselé, pp-);_< mesel 
+ -ed2, . Prob. confused with measled.] Lep- 


rous. 


$ curvie, leaprous, lazarous per- 
E keat [F.], a meselled, scurvie, leaprous, es 


meselednesst, n. [Also meseldness, mezeldness ; 
< meseled + -ness.) Leprosy. 


meselle}, x. A Middle English form of measles. 


flex meselaria), leprosy, also a house for lepers, 
< mesel, a leper: see mesel.] Leprosy. 


Payne is sent by the rightwys sonde of cot and by 
suffrance, be it meselrie, or maies; or maladie. 


Mesembryanthemeæ (me-sem*bri-an-the’me- 
8), n- pl. [NL. (Fenzl, 1835), < Mesembryanthe- 
mum + -ew.] A tribe of dicotyledonous polypet- 
alous plants of the natural order Ficoidee, char- 
acterized by having leaves without stipules, 


$ haucer, Parson's Tale. mesenteron (mes-en’te-ron), 


mesele, meselle, ct ©; 


Rob. of Brunne, p. 138. megenteriolum (mes-en-te-17 
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as mesenchyme. [< mesen- 


nal), a. 


mesench 
chyma, é 
fusion.] The tissue or 
derm of some animals, ¢ 
mesenna, musenna (me-; 


É i čyyvua, an in- 
Gr. péooe, middle, + čyxvua, i 
‘ substance of the meso- 
as sponges. : 
mi-sen’ii), n. [Afri- 


mesenteria (mez-en-té’ri-al), a. [< mesentery 


+ -al.] Same as mesenteric. 


or pertaining to a mesentery, in any 
attachment.— Mesenteric 
tery, an artery which ramifies between the two layers 0 
Sere Lary? Yn man there are two large arteries of this 
name, superior and inferior, both branches of the abdomi- 
nal aorta.— Mesenteric chamber, the space between any 
twomesenteriesof an actinozoan.— Mesenteric fever, ül- 
aments, ganglia, gland. See the nouns.— Mesenteric 


-ic.] Of 1 
sense: 25, mesenteric 


6-lum), n. [NL., 
dim. of mesenterium, mesentery : see Mesen tery.) 


m connecting the ap- 


entery + -itis.| In pathol., inflammation of the 
mesentery. 


his mesenterium (mes-en-té’ri-um), 7. ; pl. mesente- 


ria (à). [NL.: see mesentery.) A mesentery. 
n.; pl. mesentera 
(aii). [NL.,< Gr. pecévrepov, £ Ecos, middle, + 
évrepov, intestine.] In embryol., the interior of 
the archenteron or primitive intestine; the in- 
testinal cavity in an early stage, bounded by 
the hypoblast. 


> One of 


tinguished from the lateral masses of that 1 18 dis 
moturbinals. See ethmoid. Pone, or the ey 


mesethmoidal (mes-eth-moi’dal), q, 
ethmoid + -al.] Same as mesethmoid, 
mesh! (mesh), n. [Formerly also medal 


EK ties 


W. masg, a mesh, network, mesgl, a mesh: Litt 
mazgas, a knot, megsti, knot, weave nets. ith, 


the distance apart of the knots by which th 
crossing twines or threads are united; algo À 
clear space between the threads or wires a 
sieve. : 

Or spreads his subtle nets from sight, 

With twinkling glasses, to betray ” 

The larks that in the meshes light, 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes il 
; 


¥aster than gnats in cobwebs. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2.18 


Breaking the mesh of the bramble fine. 


Cath. Ang., p. 236. ; A duplicature of peritoneu e bra 

meselryt,”. [ME., also meselrie, mesylery,< OF. pendix yermiformis with the mesentery. Whittier, Mogg Megonei 

meselerie, mezelerie, maselerié, muselerie (ML. re- mesenteritis (mes-en-te-11’tis), 7. [NL.,< mes- The home ties that make a web of infinite fineness an] 
soft silken meshes around his heart, 


D. G. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, iv. 


3. 


pl. In lace and similar fabrics, the whole 


igal, ii. 4. (Nares. y dey í the mesenterial filament. : t | 
“aes eae ee a: = baie low uerelorincet o Micros. Science, XXVIII. 425. One of the Se be tae of a net or netting: an 
meseledt, a. [Also meseld, Mezied, csi’ Prenentaric (mez-en-ter’ik), a. [< mesentery + opening in network of a size determined },, | 


eselerie [F.], mested leaprosie, scurvinesse. : f ? 
Meselaria (mavens, eaprode survinet,.. Iymphatfo, asta Mesenteric Sepia; ponds 2. Figuratively, network; means of entang | 
mesel-houset, n. [ME., < mesel + housel.] A toa mesenteric artery. sons = ment ; anything that serves to entangle orcom | 
hospital for lepers. mesentericat (mes-en-ter’i-ki), n. [NL., < Gr. strain: often in the plural: as the nieh Ni 
‘And to meselle houses of that same lond, uecevréptov, the mesentery: see mesentery.) In the law. | 

Thre thousand marke onto ther spense he fond. bot., the mycelium of certain fungi. A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men i 


background, often formed of threads very irreg. | 


ularly spaced.— 
of the teeth of gearing: as, the mesh of a toothed 
wheel with the teeth of a rack or with the cogso 
another wheel.—5. A tool used in embroidery, 
knitting, ete., for the production of stitching a 


4. In mach., the engagement | 


regular size,and sometimes having a groovet | 
guide the scissors. Dict. Needlework. i 
mesh! (mesh), v. [Early mod. E. also meas | 
(and *mash ?); < ME. masken, mesh; from the 
noun: see meshl, n. Cf. immesh.] J, ¿rans 
1. To make in meshes; form the meshes of. 


_ Within the loftare many tarry-fingered Penelopės ment: 
ing old nets and meshing new ones. Vb | 
Harper's Mag. W" | 
2. To catch in a net, as fish; hence, to entangle; | 
entrap in meshes. 
The goodlyhed or beaute which that kynde 
In any other lady hadde yset ie 
Kan noght the mountance of a knot unbyn 
‘About his herte, of alle Cryseydes net; 
He was so narwe ymasked and yknet. _ 
Chaucer, Troilus, 


Meashed in the breers, that erst was onely torg cast | 
Wyatt, The Louer that 5 


This fly is caught, is meshed already; I will a 
and lay him by. Beau. and Fl, Woman-Hateh 


ib 
3. To engage (the teeth of wheels or the tef 


and the tube of the calyx adherent to the ovary. 
It includes 2 qmen, Mesembryanthemum, the type, and 
Tetragonia, and about 320 species, which, although having 
a wide range, abound principally in the southern part of 
Africa. The group was originally regarded as an order. 


After the formation of the mesoblast and the separation 
of a portion of the archenteron, the hypoblastic cavity is 
known as the mesenteron. Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 11. 


[< mesen- 


afoldorduplicature of peritoneum investing the 
intestine or other abdominal viscus wholly or 
in part, and serving to retain such viscus inits 
proper position in the abdominal cavity. It con- 
sists of two layers of peritoneum, separated in that part 
of their extent which is wrapped around the viscus, in the 
rest of their extent lying closely apposed, but still having 
between them the vessels, nerves, and lymphatics which 
go to the viscus, together with, usually, a quantity of fat. 
In man the mesentery of the intestine is connected by its 
zoot to the spinal column fora distance of about six inches, 
from the left side of the second lumbar vertebra to the 


jji "S 


hin 
iw? 


right sacro-iliac synchondrosis; its breadth, or the dis. l 
; ; 3 P PE a her. 
pene no the vertebre to the intestinal border, is about Oe mocks cue! joan) vA oun or nets: 
forme is the hatchet- to th e fe s. The term mesentery is sometimes restricted I, intrans. 1. To make mes redorto i 
the reflection of peritoneum which keeps the small in- Net-making . . . isa simple and easily aean eao HA 
i 0 


orm): See dog's- 1 "4 


th of 


testine in position, in which case the similar f 

ase t ‘oldings about 
other viscera haye special names, as mesoarium, ES 
cum, aoea m esodo; mesogastrium, mesometry, 
Meson sn, neon um, mesovarium. See these words. 


2. In zool., some structure like a mesentery: a 


A little practice in meshing is sufficient 
derful dexterity of movement. Encye. Brit 


2. To become engaged, as the tee 
wheel with those of another. at 


A Hena consisting of two grooved bars Ci 
teet] 


el with 


1887. perivisceral or mesenteric septum. ( i i i À nae 
387. + (a) In Actino- with each other is combined witha 8 
Cece tise several membranous partitions which radi- main shaft meshing into the teeth. N. 8o 
ae e wall of the gastric sac to that of the body ver- Sci Ame soa é 
“tically across the somatic or perivisceral cavity, which is dialectal ® 
4 Pridea into a corresponding number of mesenteric mesh?t, v.t. An obsolete ox 8 ye 
it a (0) In sundry other invertebrates, as annelids, "48h. Florio. a2.) Bis 
Snbranous or musonlar septa which may eu. meshed (mesh), a. [< mesti t ern of te 
aiy partly separate meshes; also, decorated with a patag net’ 


ing lines, resembling the meshes Q 
meshed silk. p 
Small meshed net about 18 inches deek wires r (8 
origi” hi w 
Meshed work, embroidery on netting, the *reent” 
of needle-point lace: Senon în the seven 
ury. 


nes-€ ul), a. [< mesepim- 
Of or pertaining to the ear 


rreg: | 
ment | 
thed | 


gS af | 


Ihe; 
( 


meshing-net 


ish/ing-net), n. A net in the 
meshing-n0t feh fish are caught by their gills; 
oh wate 


gill-net. ssh’/stik), n. In making nets, a 
mesh-sti s i rounded ends and angles, about 
le or twine is netted or looped, 


py read À 5 

whieh ma thoss the size of the meshes so that 
5 ages : : 

and ro of uni form dimensi 

the 


Vi z > j. 
mesh’struk’tur), n. In lithol., 
mesh-struc ure (7 frequently seen in alteration 
asort 0° 1 f minerals, and especially in the 
3 O ecurring change of olivin to ser- 
y p called net-structure and lattice-structure— 
a the linear arrangement of the products 
the latter W. ee rise to lozenge-shaped figures, as in the 
is such To Z iterations of hornblende. 
ee ork (mesh’ werk), 2. Anetwork; meshes 
eshw¢ eres 
collectively; & We E pee 
this Danton were to burst your mesh-work !—Very 
If f sider. . 
curious indeed to cons Carlyle, French Rev., I. viii. 2. 
; shl + -y1.] 1. Formed 
shi), a. [< mesh R ARS e 
meshy (ork; eL a: Resembling net- 
me divided into small equal parts. 
3 : When all the treasures of the deep 


Into their meshy cells were poured. J. Baillie. 


i p m6’ zi-2 . [< NL. mesialis 
i nes’i-al or mé‘zi-al), a. [<N] 
mesial tL according to medialis, medial), < Gr. 


goc, middle, mid: see meson.] Pertaining to 
the middle; being in the middle; in zodl., per- 
taining to or on the middle line or plane of the 
bod z. median. Also mesian.—Mesial aspect, 

g Da of an organ which is toward the mesial plane 
we Eton as distinguished from its dextral or sinistral 
Or bot —Mesial line, Same as median line (which see, 
Seer ‘median1).— Mesial plane, the meson or mesion. 


mesially (mes’i- or mé’zi-al-i), adv. Same as 
ard (mes’i-al-wiird), adv. [< mesial + 
-ward.] Same as mesad. , 
mesian (mes‘i-an), a. [< mesi(on) + -an.] Same 
as mesal or mesial. Barclay. 
mesion (mes‘i-on), n. [NL. (John Barclay, 
1803), < Gr. zéooc, middle: see mesial. ] The mid- 
dle or median longitudinal plane of the body 
of abilaterally symmetrical animal, dividing it 
into equal and similar right and left halves; the 
meson. 

mesistem (mes’is-tem), n. An abbreviation of 
mesomeristem. ; 

Mesites (me-si’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. pecirye, a 
mediator, < uécoc, middle: see mesial.] 1. A 
genus of birds peculiar to Madagascar, type of 
the family Mesitide, presenting a very unusual 
combination of characters. The general appearance 


is thrush-like, and there are points about the bird which 


DUS Was founded n-brown varied with black. 


Iti y Isidore Geoffr . Hilaire i 38. 
1s also called Mesitornis and rI St Hilaire in 1838. 
eniom., a 3 


Caland; genus of beetles of the famil 
A aea of wide distribution and few PE 
breeding i y abound in Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
Two Species anes and dead euphorbias and laurels. 
a M. ruficollis | the United States, M. subcylindricus 
1845 Senus of fish 


eh 


es: same as Ga ias. Jenyn 
1 lax . yns, 
genus of echinoderms. 


mo-sit’i-dē), n 1 
TIE . pl. [NL., < Me- 
\ family of grallatorial birds, 
Ybygidæ S esites, and related to the 
ies Mi Rhinochetidæ, but not to the 
eide, So Mesitine, as a subfamily of 
CGwe-Sbar (mes’i-tin- 
+ “ine mediator 
m and iron Spar2, 


Tile, occurri 
edra] crystals at Trae 


Spär), n. [< *mesitine 
, lit. being in the mid- 


te between magnesite 
in yellowish rhombo- 
aversella in Piedmont. 


A carbonate of magnesi- 
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mesitite (mes’i-ti ; 
tor (lit sid S i-tit), a, [K Gr, peciz 
i2] -D ng in the middle) (se, 
c2. J Same as mesitine-< es 
mesitule (mesit m Spar. 
mesityl (mes’i-til), n. 
An organic radical, C 
acetone by hydration 
m esitylene (me 
rimethyl benzin, an 
: ay An, oil 
CoHa(CHa)a, obtained Fig 
with half its volume of fumin 
It 1S a Constituent of coal-tar 
gj s 
"GEE n.; pl. mesia (i). (NL, ¢ 
iT. écoc dle: see meso same | Ff, 
x Saree €: see meson.) Same as meson 
mesjid, n. Same as masjid. 
meskeitot, n. See mesquiti, 
meskint, n. Same as maskin, 
meskit!t, n. Same as mesquitl, 
meita, Z See mesquil2, 
mesle (me-la’), a. [OF, sler, mix: 
meddle Want Ae to + pp. of mesler, mix: see 


7, a media- 


Same as mesityl, 
[AS mesitite + 


-yl.] 
3'i-ti-lēn), n. 
colorless liquid 
acetone distilled 
g sulphuric acid. 


paly, bendy, barrul y, ete. 
color and a metal. 
meslinit, n. anda. Same as maslinl, 
meslin?, n. See maslin2. 
mesmeree (mez-mér-é’), n. 
-cel.] The person on whom 
ates; one who is mesmerized, Imp. Dict. 
mesmeric (mez-mer’ik), a. [< Mesmer (see 
mesmerism) + -ic.] Of or pertaining tomesmer- 
ism; produced by mesmerism, or resembling 
its effects: as, the mesmeric theory; mesmeric 
sleep. 

Phenomena . . 
methods. 
Mesmeric lucidity, clairvoyance. 

We are especially anxious to witness cases of what is 
termed mesmeric lucidity or clairvoyance. 

Proc. Soc, Psych. Research, April, 1833, p. Vi. 
Mesmeric promise. See the quotation. 

Some of the cases adduced —as of the so-called mesmeric 
promise, or impression made on the brain in the mesmeric 
state, which irresistibly works itself out in the subsequent 
normal condition — present a singular conformity to som: 
of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism 
of memory. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1, 288, 


[< mesmer(ize) + 
a mesmerist oper- 


- induced by mesmeric or hypnotic 
Braid, Trance, p. 31. 


mesne (mēn), a. 


mesoarial (mes-0-a’ri-al), a. 


Mesocarpacee 


The rigidity of the mesmerized fingers cauld he tested 


© Mesites), + with, if possible, even more certainty than their isenal- 
bility, by simply telling the “snbject,” after a minute of 
Inesmerisation, to close his or her fist. 


Proe, Soc. Pzych. Research, 1, 209. 


elio, whose oxid yields mesmerizer (mez’mér-i-zèr), n. One who mes- 
menzes; a mesmerist. Also spelled mesmerizer. 
[< mesityl + ene.) mesmeromania (mez'mér-6-ma’ni-f), n. [4% 


mesmer(ism) + mania.) Mesmerism regarded 
as a mania or delusion. 


“The mesmero-mania,” says one doctor in the Medico- 


Chirurgical Review, “has nearly dwindled in the metrop- 
olis into anile fatuity.” 


Proc, Sse. Pych. Research, IYI. 412, note. 


» mesmeromaniac (mez’mér-6-ma’ni-ak),n. [< 
mesmeromania + -ac, after maniac.) A person 
affected with mesmeromania. 

mesnality (mé-nal’i-ti), n. 
mesnalty (mé/nal-ti), n. 


Os Mice A ‘The manor or estate of a mesne 
ord. 


Same as mesnalty. 
[< mesne + -al + -ty. 


ter., divided into small parts, b And the consequence of construing it otherwise would 
, and alternately a d 


e dangerous to create a memalty. But this memalty 
oth not extinct the Lord’s tenure, but he may still charge 
the lands for it, albeit not the person of the tenant, 

Welch and Wale, 3 Keble, 554, 


[An archaic spelling of mean3 
(ME. mene, < OF., mesne, ete.), retained in law 
use.] In law, middle; intervening; interme- 
diate. A mezne lord was a feudal lord who held land of 
a superior, but had granted a part of it to another person. 
Thus, he was a tenant to the superior, but lord or superior 
to the second grantee, and thus his mesne or mediate lord. 
They sank from the rank of tenants-in-chief to the rank 

of mesne tenants, 
E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 23. 


Mesne conveyance. See conveyance.—Mesne encum- 
brances, encumbrances the right of priority of which is 
intermediate to the dates of two other encumbranees or 
titles under consideration.— Mesne process, any process 
in a suit which intervenes between the original process of 
writ and the final execution.— Mesne profits, the profits 
of an estate which accrue to a tenant in possession inter- 
mediate between two dates, particularly the commence- 
ment and the termination of a possession held without 
right. 

[< mesoarium + 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the mesoarium. En- 
cyc. Brit., XII. 660. 


mesmerical (mez-mer‘i-kal),a. [< mesmeric + Mesoarium (mes-6-a‘ri-um), n.; pl. mesoaria 


-al.] Same as mesmeric. 

mesmerically (mez-mer’i-kal-i), adv. In a mes- 
meric way; in the manner of or according to 
Mesmer or mesmerism; by mesmerie means. 

mesmerisation, mesmerise, etc. See mesmer- 
ization, ete. 

mesmerism (mez’mér-izm), n. [< F. mesmé- 
risme (Sp. Pg. It. mesmerismo); so called from 
Friedrich Anton (or Franz) Mesmer (1733-1815), 
a German physician, who propounded the the- 
ory in 1778, in Paris.] 1. The doctrine that 
one person can exercise influence over the will 
and nervous system of another, and produce 
certain phenomena by virtue of a supposed em- 
anation, called animal magnetism, proceeding 
from him, or simply by the domination of his 
will over that of the person operated on. Original- 
ly Mesmer professed to produce his results by the opera- 
tion of actual magnets, but all such apparatus has long 


been abandoned, and those who profess belief in mag- 
netism as the cause of the phenomena exhibited refer it 
to the body of the mesmerist. The actual phenomena 
believed to be produced by this so-called animal mag- 


(i). [NL.,< Gr. pésog + Gapior, dim. of gov, 
egg. Cf. mesovarium.] A fold of the perito- 
neum forming the mesentery of the ovary or 
genital gland of some animals, as fishes; a 
mesovarium. 
The genital glands . . . overlie the kidneys, . . . each 
being suspended by a fold of mesentery (smezoarium). 
Hucley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 53. 
mesoblast (mes’6-blast), n. [< Gr. uécoc, mid- 
dle, + fAacréc, a germ.] The middle one of 
the three germinal layers of any metazoic em- 
bryo, between the epiblast and the hypoblast; 
the mesoderm. It corresponds to the vascular layer 
of an earlier nomenclature, when the other two layers 
were called serous and mucous. By far the greater part of 


the body of a metazoic animal is derived from the meso- 
blast. 


mesoblastema (mes*6-blas-té’ mii), n.; pl. meso- 
blastemata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. pécoc, middle. 
+ idcrnpa, a shoot, a sprout: see blastema.} 
The mass or layer of cells which constitutes the 
mesoblast; the mesoderm in its early germina- 
tion. 


netism are now explained by modern hypnotism, or artifi- mesoblastemic(mes’6-blas-tem’ik),a. [< meso- 


cial somnambulism, which within recent years has been 
the subject of extended seer It Rai generally 

i that there is no force of any f i He 
ta TS opera to the person operated upon, and many mesoblastic (mes-6-blas’tik), a. 
of the pretensions of mesmerism, such as clairvoyance, are $ -ic.] 
The term mesmerism is still po ularly used, 
often more or less synonymously with hypnotisin, but more 


Other terms mesobranchial Pe en a. 


rejected. 


frequéntly in its original or an allied sense. 


vith either mesmerism or 
used more or less synonymously wit p AE 
who first studied the phenomena of mesmerism scien- 


hypnotism are braidism (after the 


tifically) and neurohypnology. 


By one of my usual processes for reducing the Sarepan 


as Of a crab, called the mesobranchial lobe. 


state of muscles during hypnotism or 1 
enabled, in afew seconds, to unlock her jaw 
mouth. Braid, 


mesmerization ae 
mesmerize + -ation. ¢ 
or the state of being mesmerized. 
mua eon 
mesmerize (mez mer-12/, 
mesmerized, ppr- mesmert=t 
+ -ize.] To practise m 
into a mesmeric state 
mesmerise. HSS 


ie 


blastema + -ie.] Of or pertaining to the meso- 
blastema: as, mesoblastemic cells or tissue. 
[< mesoblast 
Of or pertaining to the mesoblast: as, 
a mesoblastic cell; the mesoblastic layer. 
[K Gr. 
chial. 


uécoç, middle, + Bpáyxıa, gills: see 
Overlying the middle of the branc 
bers: applied specifically to a median 
vision of the branchial region of the e 


k ; 


zA 


The mesentery ¢ 


va 


NL 


e 
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mesolabe 
372 $ s 
Mesocarpace® d its antis- mediate part of the intestine, extendi 
r rening between a strophe an s mod lorus to the e@cum, and į UE fy 
an i ieh the group Conju- tervening | i pyto 3 EIE EERE Mehuidiy,, l 
famitioa oF w a E TA i e trophe. See Oe 2 [K Gr. pésos, mid- small intestine with its annexes, ag Anes 
E Saatin, While dither scalariform (that mesoderm nea "The middle germinal and pancreas, also, in the fetus, the E o live 
ibs, g vesicle. It is commonly called the , n bilia) 


tion, which may be = SE} 
e en tro or sevóral calls of two different fllaments) dle, + dépua, skin. ; 1 pryo of any meta- st Eha 
or lateral (that fs, between Te SERS it Kodit layer of the three-layere’ nthe endoderm and 2. [cap.] A genus of fossil fishes, A 
a Tho result of thls ters from that pro- Zoic animal, lying pete biel synonymously with mesogastral (mes- gas’ tral), a. <m. Jassiz 
duced by the Zugnemacece in that immediately after its the ectoderm. The term fhg endoderm, mesoderm, A -ai.| Of or pertaining to the me 
rmati it divides into two, three, or more cells, the cen- mesoblast, the correlation be Plast, and epiblast; or mu- mesogastric (a o 
teslonetnly of which is fertile. Sometimes Mesocarpine®. and DITES hpo oa AE layer P "Most of the body of trium + -ic 
s vascular, and serous iye Se. a om agoderm. Et + ys 
See Conjugate. i cous, vascu a = imal is de ved from the mesocern eens umbilical, as a regi 
Mesocarpus mes-0-kiir’pus), m [NL Cites Cer te embryo becomes four ered, as it usually aoea gastr : gion of th 
k trae 3 + xaprée, fruit.) Lees -om the splitting of the mesoderm in 
gall, 1845), < Gr. pécoç, made, f this state results fror I 


: 3 8 > 7 1 parietal layer, called respec- or to the mesogaster.— 2. In Crust ach 
water alow, typical of the fam- inner visceral and an outer parietal aye Sni S 3 SD rustaceq, g 
AIEENuR O danie en e anA tively splanchnopleural and somatopleural, oF involuntomo- ated in the middle of the gastric lohe? Sity, 


ily Mesocarpaceæ. The co yulation is scalariform, and TE tik aii ae E of 
ri etween two cy cal, a pi jì Y- aunty ; a aarapace: specitica y applied to a van th 
the spores kuy mben ara be aoe 2n bor, the middle layer of tissue n the shell oi of that lobe, the mesogastiie o su, 
mesocephalic (mes-0-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. of the spore-case of an es [< mesoderm : 2 Obe. Seg 
< Gr. néoon middle, + xega?4, head, + -ic.] 1. mesodermal (mes’õ-dèr-mal), a. [<S mE m in mesogastrium (mes-9-gas’tri-um), n. py 
i craniom., of medium size; neither large nor + -al.] Of or pertainmg to O T nina + PKA A 
small; with a capacity of from 1,350 to 1,450 pen or animals; having a mI 2 man anat., the umbilical region of the abdon, M 
cubie centimeters. ayer. PEE ei 1. NI 
A i as“6-der-ma/li-i), n. pl. [NL., 
k f variable form, mostly mesocephalic. Mesodermalia (mes*o-cel s oat 
A skull of vir, Flower, Pop. Sci. Ma., XXVIII 317. < Gr. pécoc, middle, w Hoh F ee Pe 
i i : - ea- Zoa or Porifera regarded as a p ERE mes. | 
Crag a skull of medium breadth or of the grade Galante, whose a with whieh holds the stomach in place. tis Reun |) 
a a 6 To -liz sen. a branching canal-system communica intestinal mesentery. In cay a Porti | 
mesocephalism gey oeir) ga Koer the outer water by a set of inhalent and ‘exha- of the common intestinal mesentery, in carly fetal Jite ta 
rao T Tal We ae i a lent pores; the sponges: opposed to Epithela- fied. x i modi. 
cing mesocephalic. Also mesocephaty. ria, or all other cœlenterates collectively. R. mesogenous (me-soj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. pé 
Dep eras rome che g amean lengi artea von Lendenfeld middle, + -yevyc, born, produced: see Ti Í 
mesocephai ism), Measure rom one auricular ap ure pate ra a =s1" % r, a A kS EE -X ~ ug, 
Seats head Hs the other, and nose root over the head to mesodermalian (mes 6-dér-mai’li-an), @- and Increasing by gt owth at or from the middle a 
the nucha, determine whether the skull shall be consid- n. [< Mesodermalia + -an.] T a. Pertaining to the spores of certain fungi. [Rare.] 5 AS 
ered long. Amer, Nat, XXIL 64. the Mesodermalia, or having their characters. mesoglea (mes-6-glé’ii), n. [NL., < Gr. ulo 
mesocephalon (mes-6-sef’a-lon), 2.; pl. meso- TI, n. A member of the Mesodermalia. middle, + yaoia, yAola, glue: see glue] 1. The 
cephala (Jä). [NL.,< Gr. uécoç, middle, + xeġażý, mesodermic (mes-6-dér’mik), @. [< mesoderm mesodermal intercellular substance, or groui. 
head.] Same as mesencephalon. + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature ofameso- substance, of some animals, as sponges and 
mesocephalous (mes-6-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. derm or middle germinating layer; mesoder- other ceelenterates. K. von Lendenfeld, Pro 
péooc, middle, + xeoazy, head, + -ous.] Meso- mal. s 


cephalic. = tse ‘And so form the foundation of the mesodermie invest- 1 : j 
mesocephaly (mes-6-sef’a-li), n. Same as meso- ment by which the body cavity of the adult is Lined hs Mesogleacew, with olive-brown branching fli | 
Micros. Science, XXVII. 499. form fronds. The unilocular sporangia are oval in 


cephalism. A. Sedgwick, 
mesochil (mes’6-kil), n. [< NL. mesochilium, Mesodesma (mes-d-des’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. shape and borne at the base of peripheral filaments; th: 
: j f plurilocular sporangia are unknown. Agardh, 187, 


q. v-] Same as mesochilium. z uécoç, middle, + déca, a Arae 
mesochilium (mes-6-kil’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. G, band: see desma.] A ge- Mesoglæaceæ (mes ‘6-glé-a’sé-é), n. pl. [NL 
uécoc, middle, + yeīżoç, lip.] The intermedi- nus of wedge-shells of the (Kuetzing, 1843), < Mesoglea + -acew.] Afam. | 
ate part of the lip of such orchids as have this family Donacida, or made iY of olive-green seaweeds with a gelatinous or 
organ separated into three distinct parts. Lind- type of a family Meso- cartilaginous thallus of hemispherical or cylin | 
ley, Treasury of Botany. desmide, having a thick drieal outline, forming small gelatinous orslimy 
mesochoros (me-sok’6-ros), n. [< Gr. pecdxopoc, solid trigonal shell with Cushions or branching tufts on other larger ser 
weeds: the same or nearly the same as the 


r a . . i "x } Rep. 
gastrium or epipubic region below, See tt 
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standing in mid-chorus, < #écoç, middle, + yopéc, two short stout lateral 
Stas L oe Ban b AE Mesodcime plabrarum— teeth, and, the cartilage Chor darom or Chordariaceœ of Harvey. Se | 
s OTEA AR SEE internal. Species abound Mhoraariew. | 
merocaiia m ee a) tes Pe meson in the Australian region. mesogleal (mes-9-gle’al), a. [< mesoglea t | 
. [NL., r. uéooc, middle, + xov7ia, a hol- Wesodesmide (mes-0-des’mi-dé), n. pl. [NL., -al.| Consisting of, pertaining to, or resem | 

| 


bling mesoglea. 
mesoglutzeus (mes’6-g]-t6/us), n. ; pl. mesogli: 
tæi (5). [NL.,< Gr. uécoe, middle, + NL. glutei | 
q. v.] The middle gluteal muscle; the gluten | 
medius. } 
mesogluteal (mes”6-gl-té’al), a. [¢ mesogli 
tæus + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesogle: 


RO low, ventricle: see calia.] The ventricle of < Mesodesma + 
the mesencephalon; the mesencephalic cavity -ide ] Afamily 
of the brain, connecting the diacœlia with the of bareo. 
epicælia ; the aqueduct of Sylvius. B. GŒ. lusks, named 
Vilder. 

mesoceelian (mes-6-sé‘li-an), a. [< mesocælia Tom Me genns 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to the mesocelia of 7, Gray, 1840. 


Buses, aan : mesodic (me- / tæus. : 
eran ets san roo opaa ae 914. sod i), ie re 5 taea CAUSES one of the Meso- mesognathic (mes S og-nath { ik), a. Same & | 
; A : . Nat., . 914. esode -ie. lesmida@— right valve. mesognathous. | 
anespcalic (aoe -kol‘ik), a. [< mesocolon + In anc. pros., constituting or pertaining to a co- mesognathous (me-sog’n4-thus), 4. Ke 
A o FPA poriainng (o the mesocolon: as, lon, line, orsystem of a different length ormetri- #4906, middle, + wáboç, jaw.], 1. Having al 
 fesovolio peri oneal fold; mesocolic attach- oean Sioned between two cola, two moderate or intermediate gnathic index at i | 
ae 5 uniform lines, or two systems of iden- 98 to 103, as a skull.— 2. Having a £ | 

R Vive 4 a) ? . 2 iden. Š 5 x ay 
mesocolon (me-sok’6-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. tical metrical form; especially, constituting, characterized, as a person. a gnall- 
s mosognä 


pecdxozov, less prop. “ecdxw/ov, the part of the pertaining to, or containi iff ā-thi 
l t l to, ontaining a system of differ- Meso nathy (me-sog’na-thi), n. l 
Bie coca ne, ee Mth is adie, ifs ent form intervening between. strophe and ous ug -y.] That oea a Ce or pore | 
of the colon; the peritoneal fold Eon Folds er eae Bernas Rano dior periodic, = ts ae moe o LIE Paes é 
fee colon: the. : oe anteriorly, indicated by a gnathie : 
“mesocoracoi: (eee korakoid) a.andn. [< mesodont Ames‘o-dont), a. [< Gr. yécoc, mid- from 98 fo 103. Gt | 
Gr, péoos, middle, + E. coracoid.| I. a Ral eee (edov7-) = E. tooth.) 1. Inanthro- Mesohippus (mes-9-hip’us), ” [NE ied | 
Cie erat) as P be aving medium-sized teeth: as, the meso- /00c, middle, + immoc, a horse.] A serail 
à E e E hore, #6, | 
Mesodonta O er ` NL ee On a Marh D TETS Ameriei et 
péooc, middle, + ddoic (èdovr-) LD S ue, ae Site ae sheep, with et l 
oth of exel patos ot Nora monic, EAE en Ea ee 
as a subor ex of Bunoth characterized by Cope mesolab rat Gi Jab), n. KE mosolabitin iy 
not growing from a TERS *yesolipios, Prop. pecóiafon peoóha oF a 
1 tub ) 7 4 ars -~ z D mes 
(mes-0-kn’né-i-f6rm), n, and a. eer j ay ser amelithe third tro- E apes middle, Oe 
aiaa e, + E. cuneiform.] I. n. In not pont aoe Ten ee peepee fen Os tere) nap parerrs Ka € 
| zodl., the middle one of the-three cu- i i peep se oneraisre re: CE. astri “mechanical O° qu 
nes of the tarsus, lyi Beet ia EEA eod 5-dé’ fae OE ast palate. Ame chan ts of We 
and the entocuneiform. Itisin duodenum + -al.] Oho eal), a. [< meso- ee ae cae ual recte al 
with the head of the second duodenum. pertaining to the meso- having adlagonel marked, nd all capa of ey Pa 
y a are 


all, 50 


Also called mesosphenoid. me i 
l A soduoden mes-ô-dūü-5-dā a line common to the bases of all, 50 
amnas 9-du-§-d6’num), n. [NL., overlap one another. The marked diagonal stion i 


uneiform bone; pertain- < Gr. pé i 
iP uécoc, middle, + NI. duodenum, q. y.) el. To use the instrument, all the intent the ore q 


iform. The fold of pe of one rectang tl ne 
= pier riton wW: l su Ò t, 
; eum hich inc oses an formed of the diagonal D ugh A by ath 0 U i 
pis rat qoetv, sing, tery. nal mesen- along of the rectangles, into one straig rectal Eiaa 


Wiis DPTOS., a mesogaster (mes-6 7 tremity of the diagonal of the uppermos whose nË 

R Hepp Sosa ö-gas'tèr), n. [NL ointon th tthe lowermost We eis gh 

position in- ‘coc, mii y n, » < Gr. e exposed edge of the o samet : 
iets, e O Mwai ghee Sa tobe 


mesolabe 

the uppermost rectangle is 
the common altitude of the 
The ex- 


listance on 
by that of 


> Christ. ; : 
we Gr. pécoc, middle (?).] 
ap thomsonile tty y, [< Gr. pécoc, middle, + 4i- 
esolite ( x geolitic mineral resembling scole- 
T “taining both calcium and sodium, 
mes’6-10-biir), a. [< mesolobe + 
z nertaining to the mesolobe; cal- 
$ Povar arteries. [Rare] | 
7§-16b), 2- _ [< Gr. yécoc, middle, 
: see lobe.] The callosum or 
+ 20p6s; Hlosum of the brain; the great com- 
: corpus ae the cerebral hemispheres. [Rare 
| missure 0 
( . obsolete.) =f fo DE n < Gr 
or obs : mes-0-log’a-rifHm), n. [< Gr. 
5 rithm ( 0-108 
| mesologa& 


. + E. logarithm.) A logarithm 
1 boob, a ee cotangent. Kepler. 
j of the co 1 (mes-6-loj’i-kal), a. [<mesolog-y + 
mesologiet. or pertaining to mesology; relating 
-c-al. in which an organism exists. 


. 
jum 

a to the medit rganistn exists 
ain the mineral salts in variable quantity, 

: Grapes contain 

! 

l 


H ste, DU 

| cite, r 

f esoloba 
Direi of 


rT: as, meso 
Josal: 25, 
b 


ho proportion depending on the variety of grape and on 
the pr 


| mesological conditis Handbook of Med., Sciences, TII. 382. 


ef Mic - 
mesology (me-sol’O-ji), n. T m A Pye 
| + -joyid, < 2éyew, speak: see -ology. |! he sum 
f human knowledge concerning the relations 
at an organism to its environment. — oe 
mesomeristem (mes-o-mer is-tem), n. [< Gr. 
1écoc, middle, + E. meristem.] The innermost 
of the two layers into which the exomeristem is 
| divided. The exomeristem is the thickening-ring which 
| surrounds the axial strand (primary pith of Sanio) or pith- 
| cylinder of the nascent shoots or b ranches of plants. It is 
divided into two layers, the mesomeristem, w hich gives rise 
to the vascular bundles, and the perimeristem, which gives 
| rise to the external cortex and the dermatogen. 


mesometric (mes-d-met’rik), a. [< mesometry 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to a mesometry or 
mesometrium: as, mesometric folds of perito- 
neum. . 
| mesometritis (mes’6-mé-tri’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
| uéooc, middle, + #ýrpa, the womb, + -itis.] In 
pathol., inflammation of the middle or muscu- 
lar coat of the uterus. Compare metritis. 
mesometrium (mes-6-mé’tri-um), ”.; pl. meso- 
| metria (-i). Same as mesometry. 
I mesometry (mes’6-mé-tri), n.; pl. mesometries 
| (triz). [C NL. mesometrium, < Gr. nécoc, middle, 
| intermediate, + yjzpa, the womb: see matrix. ] 
l The mesentery of the womb or its annexes; a 
i peritoneal fold, holding in place the uterus or 
anoviduet. The broad ligament of the human uterus is 


amesometry, Corresponding duplications of peritoneum 
Acquire special characters in different cases, 


It [the oviduct of a bird] is su y perit 
c fi pported by peritoneal 
i ros forming a mesometry, like the mesentery of the in- 
pl estines, Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 221. 
Mesomphalia 


s | ; Ro < Gr. uésoc, middle, + öugañóc, the navel.] 


Co EIR FP EE e 8 a ED ne 


en 


th American, there being 

N 

4 M, h species, as against one in North America. 

i | elytra, ol ie a South American species with peaked 

13 lack spots ang sh-green color punctured with velvety 
| ots, » and burnished with six larger golden-haired 


E Spot: 
t Mesomyodi (mes’ 


dian (mes’6-mi-’di-an), a. [As Meso- 
| Having the intrinsic syringeal 
the middle part of the up- 


with 
muscles EAA {han four distinct pairs of intrinsic 
ae g represen the middle of the upper bronchial 
n. Ing the mesomyodian type of voice-or- 


a Mego Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 427. 

i nyode Yodous (mes’6-mi-3’dus), a. {As ee: 

j m (mes on) See as Mesomyodian. 

l nent, of koor =. [< Gr. Héoov, the middle, 

fi boas? 1. The median middle: see medium, 

v y ane i ivi 

p pertica] ee equal an Saat 2e 

7 ody ingo gitudinal miaat TS 
; right e plane, dividing the 

ji SA and left ha Ves. Eve red 

5 k fe ae dorsal border of tternoacn 

q | diant, 4, e ventral, ventrimeson. Also 

> Mesal, op 

oh extending ao Plane is an imaginary lon- 

J er ental surle a ane dorsal surface of the 

s Danet cal hals dividing the body into 
i eo 4, Buck's Ha lves, - 

a e tetrach d ook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 536. 
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mesondeut, mesondieut, n. 


, S 
mesonephric ( mes-6-nef’rik), pe measondiie. 


Mesoplast (mes’6-pl iddle 
le hr 6 a 4 e8°O-plast), n. [< Gr. uécoc, middle, 
ron + ic] Of or pertaining to ents mesoneph- + xragrée, verbal adj. Ns form, mold. | 
ton “ mesoneph- Nuclear protoplasm; endoplast; a cell-nmelens 
le mezonephric tubules exte A mesoplastic (mes-5-plas’tik <m ? 
tout les extend gradua af 0 O-plas’tik), a. [< mesoplast 
orwards till they come in contact mith the pronephet me Soe ee to mesoplast 2 

Micros. Science, XXIX. 125 mes-o-plas‘tral), a. [< mesoplas- 
mesonephron (mes-5-nef’ : "tron -al.) Of or pertaining to t : 
nephra (ri). NE? ee Ton), 7.; pl. meso- tron. J poeme oe mepe 


i luct is the Wolffian duct: 
d metaneph- 
TLC s (mes-9-nef’ros ), n.; pl. mesoneph- 
- - LSL.: See mesonephron.| S 
mesonephron. ea bey, Somme Ba 


Gray, Anat. (ed 1887), p. 133 
ray, Anat. (ed, 18 . 133. 
e a tal), a. [< mesno a} 
-al. 5 emesonotum; rtai 
ing to the mesonotum. Wa aeea 
mesonotum (mes-6-nd’tum), n NL., < G 
e ti 0 sni NE, < Gr. 
Héooc, middle, + varoc, the back.] Pete 
one of the three divisions of the notum of an 
insect, succeeding the pronotum a: 


the metanotum; the dorsal division of the meso- 
thorax; the upper 
segment. It consists 


may or may not 
between them. 


tera it is very large, forming the pri 
per surface of the thorax: 


i NL., 
] A family of mammals hav- 


: ; genus 
of fossil carnivorous mammals, based by Co 


in 1873 upon remains from the Eocene beds of 


Wyoming. It represents a generalized type supposed. 
by Cope to have some relationship with existing seals. The 
animal had flat blunt claws and a long slender tail. 


mesoparapteral (mes”6-pa-rap’te-ral), a. 
[< mesoparapter-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the mesoparapteron. 

mesoparapteron (mes’6-pa-rap’te-ron), n.; pl. 
mesoparaptera (ra). [NL.,< Gr. écoc, middle, 
+ NL. parapteron: see parapteron.] The pa- 
rapteron of the mesothoracie segment; the 
third sclerite of the mesopleuron. 

mesophlebitis (mes’6-fié-bi’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
Hécoc, middle, + o2é (ġ2eß-), a vein, + -itis.] 
In pathol., inflammation of the middle coat of 
a vein. rs 

mesophloeum (mes-0-flé"um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pécog, middle, + ¢Aodéc, bark.] In bot., the mid- 
dle or green layer of bark. = 

mesophragm (mes’6-fram), n. [NL.: see meso- 
phragma.) Same as mesophragma. 


mesophragma (mes-6-frag’ mä), n.; pl. meso- 
ORME G HELA [< NL. mesophragma, < 
Gr. yécoc, middle, + gpayya, partition: see dia- 
phragm.] 1. In entom., a transverse internal 
partition, descending from the anterior border 
of the metathorax above, between the meso- 
thorax and the metathorax, and serving for the 
It probably corre- 
sponds to the metaprescutum; it is often ab- 
sent.—2. In Crustacea, that process of an en- 
dosternite (or intersternal apodeme) which is 
directed inward to unite with its fena an 
ee sier- 


attachment of muscles. 


form an arch over the sternal canal. 
nal canal, under sternal. 
mesophragmal (mes-9-frag’mal), 


mesophyl, mesophyll (mes’0-fil), x. 
Gr. here middle, + ¢6AAov, 
chymatous tissue which 
dermal layers of a flat 
inner tissue of leaves. __ 

mesophyllum (mes-o-fl um), 2. 
Hes middle, + giAdov, 
phyt. 3 ay 

mesophytum (me-sof‘i-tum), 2.5 på. 
Cay a , < Gr. péaoe, middle, + 
plant.] In bot., the line 
tween the internode and 
ley. : 2 

mesopic (me-sop Dk 
+ én) (Oz-) face.] Havi 
of from 107.5 to 110, | 
having small and moderat 
bones: as, a mesapte tac 


the petiole. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col 


<~ 


from one anoti 
tral bone. 


? ans of 5 , 
the pronephron aa the BEY raphe ie al oe 


rior bone 
certain of 


Mesopleural (mes-6-pl’ral),a. [< mesopleuron 


mesopleuron (mes-6-plé’ron), 


mesopodia 
mesopodial (mes-6-p0’di-al), a. and n. 


Pe mesopodialia (mes-d-pd-di-a’li-it), n. pl. 


a. [< meso- mesopræscutal Tr 
ini A . mesoprescutum + -al. 
phragm + -al.] Pertaining to the mes OE ee Hi an 
aleaf.] The paren- 9 
lies between the epi- meso, 
leaf-lamina; the soft + NL. 


[NL., < Gr. mesoproso: 
leaf.] Same as meso- 


mesophyta toprosopie —th; 

pai a width; ee 
cation be- mesopsyc: 

of oe Lind- dle ss 


mesopterygium 


In the Pleurodira the firat two families are distinguished 


her by the presence or absence of a me Be 
Nature, XL. 7. 
[< Gr. pécor, 
plastron.) A median and ante- 
or plate of the plastron developed in 
the pleurodirous tortoises. 


+ -al.] In entom., intermediate and lateral, as 
a part of the mesothorax; of or pertaining to 
the mesopleuron. 

=f T 7.3 pl. mesopleura 
(rä). [NL < Gr. uécoc, middle, + młerpóv, a 
rib: see pleura.) The lateral or pleural part 
of the mesothorax of an insect; a mesothoracic 
pleuron, following the propleuron and preced- 


ing the metapleuron. Bach meso i 
er aple -_ Eac pleuron, right and 
left, is divided into three sclerites—an pplsteriumiead epi- 


[< Mesoplo- 
don(t-).] Armed with a tooth in the middle of 
jaw: said specifically of 
whales of the genus Mesoplodon. 
n. Plural of mesopodium. 
[< meso- 
podium + -al.) T. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the mesopodium of a mollusk.— 2. Of or per- 
taining to the mesopodialia. 
. n. Amesopodial bone; one of the meso- 
podialia. 
(NL. 
(Marsh, 1880): see mesopodium.| The hones 
of the carpus and tarsus, taken together, as 7 
mutually corresponding, and as forming mor- 
phological segments of the limbs intervening 
between the epipodialia and the metapodialia. 
See epipodialia. 
mesopodium (mes-6-p6’di-um), n.; pl. mesopo- 
dia (-&). [NL., < Gr. pécoc, middle, + roic (x0d-) 
=E. foot.] The middle one of the three parts 
into which the foot of some mollusks, as gastro- 
pods and pteropods, may be divided, between a 
the propodium and the metapodium. See epipo- = 
dium. 
mesopostscutellar (mes’6-post-skii’te-lir), a. 
[< mesopostscutellum + -ar3.) Of or pertaining 
to the mesopostscutellum. 
mesopostscutellum (mes-6 -post-ski-tel’um), 
n.; pl. mesopostseutella (-4). [NL.,< Gr. pécoc, 
middle, + NL. postscutellum, q. v.] The post- 
scutellum of the mesonotum; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the mesothorax. : 
Mesopotamian (mes’6-po-ta’ mi-an), a. [< 
Mesopotamia, < Gr. Mecororapia, Mesopotamia 
(see def.), lit. ‘the land between the rivers,’ < 
nécoc, middle, + zorauéc, river.] Pertaining to 
Mesopotamia, the region between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, north of Baby- 
lonia. The name is sometimes extended to in- 
clude Babylonia also.—Mesopotamian art, a con- 
venient general name including the kindred arts of ancient 
Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria— though these arts were 
not definitely limited to Mesopotamia proper. They con- 
stitute together one of the chief divisions of art develop. 
ment, and exerted an important influence upon Greek art, 
and hence upon succeeding arts for all time. See Assyri- 
an, Babylonian, and Chaldean. = age 
opona tal), a. [¢ 
or pertaining to the 


mesoprescutum (mes’6-pré-sku’tum), 1 
esopraseuta CH). (NL, < Gr, piloot, 1 
prescutum, q. v.| The prese 

the mesothoracic segment of an insect 


uécoç, mid 


intermediate between cha 


~ Dig 


mesopterygium 


„ pterygium.) The middle on 
ae Fack es which the ptery; ) 
ag an clasmo present, betwee 


ranch, may C 
propterygium ant tapterygium. 


1 the me 


Gr. 0c, m1 r ] 
part of the ptery; oid whicl 
with the pa atal bone or with t 
process of the sphenoid, or with bo 
mesopycni (mes-0-pik’ni), 2 pl. 
pécoc, middle, + rover, 
sic, neut. of xuxréc, close. 
modes based upona tetrae 
step Lace Dane 
mesorchial (mes-or KA. © ‘ 
or pertaining to the mesorchium. 
EN ki-um), n; pl 


jum (mes-ôr'ki . F 
AEN r ne < Gr. pécos, middle, + py, 


testicle.] In anat., the fold of peritoneum sup 
porting th 
it descends into the scrotal sac. 


mesorectal (mes-0-rek’tal), 4. 
+-al.] Of or pertaining to the mesorectum. 


th. 


hord haying its half 


ta (ti). 


fold of peritoneum which is refle 
of the rectum, holding this gut in place. 


sed of the rod and cone and nuclear layers. 


0: 

y Leidy, Anat., 1889. 
mesorhinal (mes-0-r1 nal), a. [< mesorhine 

+ -al.] Internasal; internarial; situated be- 

tween the nostrils: said specifically of the meso- 
rhinium. 
mesorhine (mes’6-rin), a. 
(cf. Gr. zecóppw, having a 
pécoc, middle, + pic (pi-), nose.] Having an in- 
dex ranging from 48 to 53: applied to the nose, 
or to a person having such a nose. 


[Properly mesorrhine 
middling nose), ¢ Gr. 


Nose small, mesorhine or leptorhine. W. H. Flower. 
mesorhinian (mes-6-rin’i-an), a. [< mesorhine 


Ba) Same as mesorhine. Nature, XXXV. 
mesorhinium (mes-0-rin’i-um), n.; pl. meso- 
rhinia (à). [NL., l Gr. pécoc, middle, + pic 
(pw-), the nose.] In ornith., the part of a bird’s 
beak which is situated between the external 
nostrils; the basal or internarial part of the 
culmen, Insome birdsit runs up on the forehead, mag- 
nifled or otherwise diversified, giving rise to the frontal 
shield or coo Pi See cuts at antic and shield. 
mesoscapula (mes-o-skap‘U-lii), 2.; pl. meso- 
scapule (lē). [NL., < Gr. nécoc, middle, + NL. 
scapula, q. v.] The spine of the scapula, con- 
sidered as a median element of that bone. JV. 
K. Parker.—Delta mesoscapule. See delta. 
mesoscapular (mes-o-skap’i-lir), a. [< meso- 
scapula + -ar3.] Of or relating to the meso- 
scapula. 
At the scapular extremity of th i i 
a piece of Rcuiaee, Soraia te beeen ae 
the end of the mesoscapula, and hence called mesoscapular 
_ segment. W. H. Flower. 
mesoscuta, n. Plural of mesoscutum. 
x mesoscutal (mes-6-sku‘tal), a. [< mesoscutum + 
= al] Of or pertaining to the mesoseutum. 
= mesoscutellar (mes-6-ski’te-lir), a. Of or per- 
_taining to Lona 
‘Mmesoscutellum (mes“6-sku-tel’um), n.; pl. mes- 
cutella (GD. [NL. ¢ Gr. he midio + NL. 
cutellum, q.v.] In entom., the scutellum of the 
onotum; the scutellar sclerite of the meso- 


mesoscutum (mes-0-ski’tum),x.; pl. mesoscu 
Q m), 7.5 pl. t 
(tä). Ar < Gr. uéoog, middle, HEND, E 
in entom., the scutum of the mesonotum; 
utal sclerite of the mesothorax. ; 
joseme (mes o-sem), a. [< Gr. pécoc, mid- 
ova, a sign, mark, token.] In craniom 
an orbital index between 84 and 89. ” 
semia (mes-6-s6'mi-), n. [NL., < Gr. 
middle, + ona, a sign, mark, token.]- A 
pout ees butterflies of the fami 
cinid@. Tt contains many brown or blue speci 
h black, and usuall; ck 
file at eTa a asa black 
{ id’e-rit),n. [< Gr. 
te.) A 


ng, of iron: see sideri 
1864) to one of three sub- 
1 in the classification of 
divisions being founded 


Brezina, in one of the 
meteorites, 


e of several 


gium of a fis} 
n the 
See 


hin birds articulates 
h the basipterygol 


ML., < Gr. 


a small interval in mu- 
] mh medieval Muste, 


[< mesorchium + mesosomatic (mes*6-so-ma 


mesor- 
a mesosperm 


e testis while in the abdomen, or as 


[< mesorectum 


esorectum (mes-6-rek’tum), 7.5 pl. mesorec- 
mt INL., < Gr. pécos, middle, + NL. rec- 


tum, ġ. v.) The mesentery of the rectum; the t 
nee : flected over part Mesosporic (m 


The middle éco¢, 


mesoretina (mes-6-ret ‘i-nii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
péooc, middle, + NL. retina, q.Vv.] T 
stratum, or mosaic layer, of the retina, com- 


ount of iron and stony Mesosuchian (mes-6-si’ki-an 


CC-0. In 


ized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


8726 


and bronz- 
s having 50 


of iron inclosing olivin 
joclase, these miner 

nt the charact 
from the 
Estherville, Lowa, 


is anetwork o 
or less plag 
allinea texture the 

od, It forms a passage 
The meteorite w hich fell at 
See meteorite. 


6-sig’moid), n. 


mesosiderite 
ite with more 
coarsely ©! 
ture is obs 
chondrites. 41) 
in 1879 is of this class. 


< mesosigmoid (mes- 


l, 


[< Gr. péaoc, 
itery of the 


pterygium. ngoid) m (NL. AS f T} ken 
m erygoid (mes-op-teri-6o% Jn. : adle + E. sigmoid.) | ‘The mes a o 
nopi e + NL. pterygoid, q- V-] That man flexure of the intestine, between the 


mesocolon and the mesorectum. 


5-69-80 ‘mii + pl. mesosomata 
osoma (mes-9-SO mii), n.; pt 2 

Fn) NL. < Gr. péo0s, middle, + copa, 
the body.] In lamellibranchiate mollusks, a 
middle region of the body, which gives rise o 
the foot and is situated Detween the prosoma 
and the metasoma. i - 
aS t'ik), a. [< meso- 


Of or pertaining to the meso- 


soma(t-) + -ic.] 
soma of a mollusk. 
(mes’0-sp 
middle, + ozépya, seed 
of a seed; the secundine, 
from the surface. _ y 
mesospore (mes’6-spor), n. [NL., < Gr. pécos, 
Malate, + oxépoc, seed. ] The middle coat or 
Javer of a spore when it is possible to distin- 


guish three layers, as in the spores of Onoclea 


Struthiopteris. 


èrm), 2 [< Gr. uéoog, 
.] In bot., a membrane 
or second membrane 


es-5-spõ'rik), a. [< mesospore F 
Of or pertaining to the mesospore. 
mesostaphyline (mes-o-staf’i-lin), a. [< Gr. 
middle, + oragva7, the uvula.] In era- 
niom., intermediate between leptostaphyline 
and brachystaphyline—that is, with a palate 
of median width; having a palatal index of 
from 80 to 85. 
mesostate (mes’0-stat), n. [< Gr. xécoç, middle, 
+ E. state.] In biol, an intermediate sub- 
stance or product in a series of metabolic 
changes. 

We are thus Jed to the conception that the specific ma- 
terial of a secretion, such as the trypsin of pancreatic 
juice, comes from the protoplasm of the cell, through a 
number of intermediate substances, or mesostates as they 

M. Foster, Encyc. Brit., XIX, 19. 
mesosterna, n. Plural of mesosternum. 
mesosternal (mes-6-stér’nal), a. [< mesoster- 
num +-al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoster- 
num: as, a mesosternal sternite. 
mesosterneber (mes-6-stér’ne-bér), n. [< 
NL. mesosternebra, < Gr. uécoç, middle, + NL. 
sternebra, sterneber : see sterneber.] Any one of 
the intermediate sternebers or pieces of the 
breast-bone which intervene between the manu- 
brium of the sternum and the xiphoid or ensi- 
form appendage. There are usually several 
such bones in mammals and yarious reptiles, as 
the four composing the gladiolus in man. 
mesosternebra (mes-0-stér’ne-bri), n.; pl. mes- 
osternebre (-bré). [NL.] Same as mesoster- 
neber. 
meo ternebral Gere corio) as JS 
erneber + -al.] Pertaini 0 
a ] Pertaining to a meso- 
mesosternum (mes-6-stér’num), n. ; neso- 
sterna (-nä). [NL.,< Gr. ee ane 
sternum, q. v.] 1. In anat., the 
piece or pieces of a breast-bone 
which has several segments lying 
between the presternum and the 
xiphisternum: said chiefly of the 
papmonted sternum of mammals. 
n man it is the gladiolus or body of the 


sternum proper, as distinguished 
manubrium and the xiphoid rala ze 


2. In entom., the ventral or st 
alert oT tie mesothorax; foun 
side of the me: i 
fee em sothorax, opposite 
Or eum (mes-0-sté’thi 
-} pl. mesostethia (i). [NL 

Gr. écoc, middle, + Col ES 
arăðoç, the breast.] In entom., the 
metasternum, or large piece be- 


are called. 


um), 


S 


tween the bases of the mi 
1 e mid Sternum of 
the posterior legs. Tt is ie ene 
ous in beetles. Kirby. num or gladio- 

“i us; 

mesostylous (mes-6-sti’lus), a. [< Sameer 
T. pécoc, middle, + crifoc, a pillar: cheat 
see style2.] Same as der ar: Xiphisternum, 
mi styled, pendage. ae 


See heterostylism. 


Hécoc, Mesosuchia (mes-6-si’ki-i), n. pl [NL., < Gr 
ä ; F 3 


Héooc, middle, + ‘cov ! 
naméin Beypt).J Na nee eroaa (a local 


amphicelous vertebrae: crocodiles havin 
chia and Parausan COntrasted with Fusu- 


chia + -an. a eee 
an -an.] Of or pertaining to ths Monee 


= 
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mesotympanic 


Crocodilians have developed into the 9, 
Günther, Eneye mucha 


Mh XK) 


7 COM} 
leg 


< meson, 


lium 
Mesot},, 


lium. : poa i 
mesothelium (mes-0-thé’li-um), n. NL 
peéoos, middle, T NL. (epi)thelium, En 
epithelium lining the entire Primitive 
or body-cavity of the embryo; the cal 
Mesotheriidæ (mes“o-the dé), n. pl rium, | 
Mesotherium + -idw.| A family of extinct. Ke 
rupeds from the Pliocene of South A Quad. | 
representing a very generalized type ale ta, 
the one hand to the rodents and by some | 
a suborder, Hebetidentati, of Rodentia ua | 
ers referred to the Subungulata or pol J oth. | 
ungulates. There are clavicles, as in no oth Yeaety | 
ungulates, and four lower in rs, as in no ar Anon 
dents; the mandibular condyle is transverse andthe 
illaries articulate with the n There are į the may, 
per half-jaw 1 incisor, no ca 2 premolars neoa f 
lars, and in each lowcr half-jaw 2 incisors, ae andl » | 
premolar, and 3 molars — in all, 24 teeth. 4 Annes | | 
Mesotherium (mes-6-thé’ri-um), n. [NL (| 
Gr. uécoc, middle, + Oypiov, a wild beast.) 4; o 
nus of fossil rodent-like ungulate quadru a | 
typical of the family Mesotheriide, upon hid i 
is based the prime division Hebetidentati i | 
cristatum is the type species. Typotheriun j, | 
a synonym. “yl 
mesotherm (mes’6-thérm),7. [= F.mésotherig | 
< Gr. uéooç, middle, + Gepudc, hot, pun, heat) | 
In Alphonse de Candolle’s classification ¢ | 
plants with regard to their geographical distr. | 
bution, a plant of his third ‘physiologie | 
group.” The plants of this group require a modent | 
degree of heat, from 15° to 20° C. They are very numerous, | 
including most of the plants of the warmer parts of th | 


Th | 
Eloy | 


Nis f 
al 


temperate zones of both hemispheres exclusive of tk 
mountainous districts. | 
mesothesis (me-soth’e-sis), n. [< Gr. pé | 
middle, + éc, a putting, proposition: sé | 
thesis.] Middle place; mean. [Rare.] | 
Imitation is the mesothesis of likeness and difference. | 
Coleridge. | 
mesothoracic (mes’9-th6-ras’ik), a. [< mer | 
thorax (-ac-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the | 
mesothorax of an insect.—Mesothoracic cas | 
Same as mesothoracotheca. 
mesothoracotheca (mes-d-tho’ra-k9-the's) | 
n.; pl. mesothoracothece (-sé). [NL., < me | 
thoraa (-ac-) + Gr. brn, a case.] In entom the | 
mesothoracie case, or that part of the integr | 
ment of a pupa covering the mesothorax. Intl | 
Lepidoptera and Diptera the other thoracic cases are | 
distinguishable from this, and it is then called the " | 
racotheca. a 
mesothorax (mes-6-tho’raks), n. [NL., Gr | 
coc, middle, + @épaé, chest: see thorax.) Ie) 
tom., the second or 
middle one of the 
three divisions of the 
thorax, situated be- 
tween the prothorax 
and the metathorax, 
and bearing the sec- 
ond pair of legs and 
the first pair of wings. 
When very large, asin 
dipterous insects, it is 
simply called the tho- 
ras. 
mesotrocha (me-sot’- 
r0-ki), n. pl. [NL., 


< Gr. pé00¢, middle, + prthorax. (0) 24, 
rpoxéc, anything round (4); ¢ pet © 
or circular: see tro- ~~ tous a2 
chee.) Ciliated embryos of polyehet ont! | 
lids in which one or many pands of rock ey 
le m middle of the body. See 4 rr 
lotrocha. ott 
mesotrochal (me-sot’rõ-kal), & [$ meesi 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or resembling 
cha; mesotrochous. oes a 
The actively locomotive embryo oe aA IVÈ p, g 
sembles a Rotifer or a eo nat. LOVELY ge 


mesotrochous (me -gob/ro-kus)) & nal. ; 
sotrocha + uo Same as mesotroo ant rE 
mesotympanic (mes/6-tim-pan 1a qrul? awi 
[< Gri pécoc, middle, + TOTOY sa 
tympanum), + -ie.] I. & Situ 


vical 


mesotympanic 


„g forming the tympanic pedi- 
pidst © the pomplectic: correlated in Owen’s 
ele mo ae vith cepilympanit, hypotympanic, 
A atur l 
enclature 
no’ pane. iat e nor CEA 
a prety? ‘gotympanic bone, CE 
and) n. The ERON under palatoquadrate. 
otio: butting upon the hypotympanic, be- 
hy pitympanic are the mesotympanie 
3 Owen, Anat. Vert. (1886), 1. 105, 
[NL., < Gr. uécoç, mid- 
see type.) In 


ineral., @ z 5 
miner he zeolite gt 


= distinct species. 40 luded natr 

a5 dis esotype, scolecite or lime-meso- 

lite oF E or lime-soda mesotype, and also 
es 

type, mes’ 


to 5-vã’ri < mesovarium 
3 „õ-vã'ri-an), @. [< meso è 
rian (mes-9 i 

mesova 


-or pertaining to the mesovarium. 
+ -an.] , Of oF P D), n.; pl. mesovaria 
mesovarium ( Gr. pécoc, middle, + NL. ovarium, 
Ci). ee jvary. Cf. mesoarium.] The mesen- 
ovary: Pio ovary; a fold of peritoneum hold- 
tery of Learn place, and representing in the 
ing the To mesorchium of the male. : j 
female tral (mes-d-ven‘tral), a. [< Gr. pécoe, 
mesoven i T ventral.) Median and ventral in 
, 


mo situated on the ventrimeson. 
position; < 


mes-6-ven’tral-i), adv. In a 
mesoventrally enor direction; ventrimesad. 
late (@me-sok’sa-lat), n. [< mesoxal(ic) 
ES AE ‘A. combination of mesoxalie acid with 
vezalic (mes-ok-sal'ik), a. [< Gr. pécoc, mid- 
meron E. oxalic.] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
fom oxalic acid: as, mesovalic acid, C(OH)a 
(COsE)2 aerystalline solid which readily breaks 
up into ‘carbonic oxid and oxalic acid. 
Msoz0a (mes-6-20'ii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of meso- 
zon] A provisional primary division of ani- 
mals, considered intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa, and based upon the 
characters of the Dicyemida alone. These ani- 
mals have no mesoderm, yet develop metazoic 
embryos by epiboly. Huxley, Anat. Invert., 
p. 578. ae 2 
Mesozoic (mes-6-20/ik), «. [< Gr. 
+ Gof, life.] In geol., lying, as 
geological series so designated, between the 
Paleozoic and the Tertiary rocks. Itisasynonym 
of Secondary as that term is employed by geologists. The 
whole series of fossiliferous rocks is divided into Paleo- 
zoic, Mesozoic or Secondary, and Crenozoic or Tertiary. 
The principal subdivisions of the Mesozoic are the Trias 
or Triassic, the Jura or Jurassic, and the Cretaceous. (See 
these terms.) The Mesozoic is distinguished for the great 
development of the Reptilia, and its period has hence been 
called the “Age of Reptiles.” In the Mesozoic occur the 
first traces of mammals, of birds, and of fishes with bony 
skeletons, as well as the first palms and angiosperms. 
mesozoon (mes-6-z0’on), n. [NL., < Gr. uécoc, 
Wa + (Gov, animal.] One of the Mesozoa. 
Lespilus (mes‘pi-lus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
100), < L. mespilus, also mespila, mespilum, < 
aa uéomthoy, medlar-tree, a medlar, peortAn, 
Te ous : see medlar.] A genusof rosaceous 
Ree 80. see tribe Pomew, characterized by the 
anne oe ee of the fruit and the expanded 
trees, Shien e leafy calyx. They are shrubs or small 
undivided n ge more or less thorny when wild, and have 
ish flowers ar y sessile leaves, and large white or pink- 
The fruit is 


péooe, middle, 
a part of the 


sia. 


So mesquite, meskit, meskite, 
p. mesquita, mezquita, < Ar. 
ee mosque and masjid.) A 


Masjid, a 
7 & MO : 
mosque sque: s 


The Mesoyi 
bricke, squit (for many of them are Mahumetanes) is of 


This fore : Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 461. 
Meskit, with oa late prince Ismael lieth buried Sin a faire 
i umptuous sepulchre in the same. 
he 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 347. 


Very M 
the Meaeyystometans . . have their sepulchres near 


sketto ; never in it, 

Bp. Hall, Works, V. 414. (Davies.) 
{Also quite? (mes’két or mes-két’), n. 
3 iene si EROS < Sp. mezquite ; of 
ing? or often shrub pra portant leguminous 


from rosopis juliflora, or 
thene Texas to 7 p uliflor a, grow- 
8 so Southern Californi 
of 240 teet, buy a2, to Chili, zene 
Chaparra ui 


i It reaches a height of 

duced tg ral. sues scrubby, forming dense clamps 

of a low g © action of prairie fires it is re- 

as fug OCallyknowi ac veloping th wae 
he wood js pt deryrownd forest, of erent 

ein contact wi Y and ve ao oat ralu 


mesquit-bean (mes’kéi-he 


mesquite}, n. 
mesquite?, n. 
mesquit-grass 
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urity, bee 
They 


and Me 


for export. Also called honey. 


uly-flower. The 
as mesquit-qrass,— 
a tree, Prosopis pubescens, simile oe Het 
ma Ace Mexico to so 
5 pods are twisted into spiral cyli 3,W 
an e, and that of scree bean, Thee one peel 
m used as food by the Indians, also serving as fi Jder 
he Mexican name is tornilla, Fone 


ia, and in Mexico, 


2a njn. 1 i 
the mesquit-tree, ),m. The fruit of 


See mesquitl, 
be mesquit2, 

mes’ két-gras), n. 
properly of the genus Boao growing on 
the plains east of the Rocky Mountains and 
forming a rich wild pasturage. p. diodach i 
the most useful Species. Buchloé dactyloides, EAA 


under the name, is sometimes distingui. 
ii 2 ished as 2 - 
quit. Also called buffalo-grass and Crane e mes. 


mesquit-gum (mes’két-cum).n, S esquit2 
mesquit-tree (mes’két-t a ees 
quitè. 
Mesropian (mes-rō'pi-an), a. 
def.) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Mesrob or 
Miesrob (fifth century A. D.), patriarch of Ar- 
menia, a reputed founder of Armenian litera- 
ture, who devised the Armenian alphabet of 
thirty-six letters, to which after his time two 
more were added, and the Georgian alphabet 

of thirty-nine or forty letters, still in use. 

In 406 A. D. STOPLAN a 

edict of thierArmentan ings eo oes 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 271. 


mess! (mes), n. [< ME. mes, mess, messe, < OF. 
mes (F. mets—a bad spelling), a portion of food, 
a dish, a course at table, = It. messo, m., also 
messa, Ê., a course at table,< ML. “missum (found 
only as messum, after OF., a portion of land), 
prop. neut. of L. missus, sent, pp. of mittere, 
send: see mission. Cf. AS. sand, sond, early 
ME. sond, a mess, dish, lit. a sending: see send. 
The word mess (ME. més) may have been partly 
confused in ME. with més, mese, a dinner: see 
mesel.] 1. A supply or provision of anything 
to be eaten at one meal; a quantity of food suf- 
ficient for one or more persons for a single oc- 
casion: as, a mess of peas for dinner; a mess of 
oats for a horse. 


And he took and sent messes unto them from before him: 


A grass, 


[E< Mesrob (see 


Gen. xliii. 34. 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 7 
Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 85. 


‘Tis only a page that carols unseen, 
Crumbling your hounds their messes. 


theirs. 


Browning, Pippa Passes, ii. 
2. In fishing, the amount or number of fish ta- 


ken; the take or haul of fish. 


Trotter is on 


on deck, 


sole of my foot. 


: ee 
but Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of Message (mes‘aj), n. 


message ‘ 


as a member of a mess; take a meal with any 
other person: 


as, I will mess with you to-day. 
Now that we are in harbour I mess here, beeanse Mra. 
board. Marryat, Peter Simple, v. 
T told him to bring up the dinner, and we would mex 
The Century, XXVI. 944, 


II. trans. 1. To supply with a mess: as, to 


mess cattle.— 2, To sort in messes for the table, 

as meat. 

W-poc 2 BR. 
similar . julifwra, found Mess? (mes), n. [A var, of mesh2, which is a var. 

uthern Californ of mash), a mixture: see mashi, 

1. A disorderly mixture or jumble of things; 


a state of dirt and disorder: as, the house was 
in a mess. 


Cf. mussl.] 


[Colloq.] 
They make it a rule when they receive neither beer nor 


money from a house to make as great a megs as poasible 
the next time they 


come, 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 193. 
What a mesa they made of it! I had no place for the 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 91. 


2. A situation of confusion, disorder, or em- 


harrassment; a muddle: as, to get one’s self 
Into a mess. 


Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Tsrael, 
Only infinite jumble and mezz and dislocation. 
Clough, Bothie of Toberna-Vuolich, ix. 


tré), n. Same as mes- mess? (mes), v. t. [< mess2,n.] 1. Tomakea 


mess of; disorder, soil, or dirty. 
It meszes one’s things so to pick them to pieces. 
C. Reade, Love me Little, i. 
2. To muddle; throw into confusion: as, he 


U8] the whole business. [Proy. Eng. and 


mess}, n. An obsolete form of massl.— Mess 


Johnt, a domestic chaplain; a priest or clergyman: con- 
temptuous or jocular. 


I should only stipulate that these new mesz Johna in 
robes and coronets should keep some sort of bounds in 
the democratick and levelling principles which are ex- 
pected from their titled pulpits. Burke, Rev. in France. 

An’ syne Mess John, beyond expression, 
Fell foul o’ me. Burns, To a Tailor. 


Syne for Mess John they quickly sent, 
Wha tied them to their hearts’ content, 
And now she’s Lady Gowrie. 
The Lass o' Gowrie (modern version). 

mess*}, interj. Mass. See by the mass, under 
massi. 
messtj, n. An obsolete form of mace?, 
messa di voce (mes’sii dé vo’che). [It., lit. a 

setting of the voice: messa, fem. of messo, pp. of 

mettere, put, set; di, of; voce, voice.] In sing- 

ing, the production of a single tone with a grad- 

ual change of force from soft to loud and then 

back to soft again; a combination of a slow 

crescendo with a slow diminuendo. 
[< ME. message, massage, 
< F. message = Pr. messatge = Sp. mensaje = 
Pg. mensage, mensagem = It. messaggio, < ML. 
missaticum (also, after Rom., missagium, mes- 
sagium), a message, a notice sent, CL. mittere, 
pp. missus, send: see mission. Cf. missive, of 
same origin and similar meaning; and mess, of 
same origin. Hence messager, messenger.) 1. 
A communication transmitted; a notice sent; 
information or opinion or advice communicated 


I got a rare mess of golden and silver and bright cupre- through a messenger or other agency: as, a ver- 


ous fishes. 


same table; especially, 


their meals in company. 
Also the meyre of London, notable of dignyte, 


‘And of Queneborow the meire, no thynge like in degre. 


‘At one messe they owght in no wise to sitt ne be. 


Thoreau, Walden, p. 338. 
3. A number of persons who eat together at the 
a group of officers or 
men in the army or navy who regularly take 


bal or written message; a telegraphic message. 
And after this, biforn the hye bord 
He with a manly vois seith his message, 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 91. 
e be of message sent, know you the same through- 
vory Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 
Ihave a 7 e from God unto thee. 
Ehud said, ve a messagi Bee Ae on 


Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 19 9 Jn U. S. politics, an official communication of 


With your brode knyfe properly 


unclose the napkyn information, opinion, or advice from a chief ex- 


that the bread is in, and set the bread all beneath the salt ecutive toa legislative body, or a formal state- 


towards the seconde messe. 


Leland, Collectanea, Inthronization of Abp. Neville. 


asi d himself in the same 
That student was in luck who pms me eee 
any group of four persons or 
SE ROTON sUPULE DS 
of a numerous company at dinner, Brora ce 
still maintained in the London inns of court. 


mess with Burke. 


4. A set of four; 
things: originally 


There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess. 


Latimer, Sermons, V. 


To lose the number o. 
mess! (mes), v. LS” 
share a mess; eat in com 


CC-0-. In Public Do 


ment of matters requiring legislative conside 
tion oraction, sent by the hands of a me: 
as, the President’s or governors message; an 
annual or a special message (that is, the mes- 
sage regularly ented at the open 

1 egislative session, or one rel 


Mesua 


Be ie: eis 
Bs the sec appointed orheldin 2. In 2odl., a commensal.— 8, 
raund. ploya Mna rry ol t both at uo a messmate-tree. In bot., Say 
pA ~ Carrier, intelligencer, courier, here, messmate-gum (mes’miit-gum) nee ne 

> Seg 


retaries of state, 
Aicial despatches 


message 


d to me message his er 


i sommauni p 
Hedyd in expressed c Stanihurst, Aneid, iv. 377. renn =syn. 1 
i ish form of messen- emissary. 7 vis M - 1s/mai A 
messagert,™ A onip niossenger-at-arms (mes’en-=jor-a jivmz’), n- messmate treg es mat-tre), im. Oy Jum 
s 3 k rg t str y-DAriKe BUCCE 7 3 fy 
nessageryt n. [ME., < OF. messagerte, E. “In Scots law, an oflicer appointed by and under AEA eae oncalypts, Bucalynis of { 
jo = Pr. messatgaria, messatjaria = SP. the control of the Lyon king-at-arms. ae and Tasmania, and furnishing an abunda e in li 
H ` Jetters of diligence connected timber for all kinds of rough work aCe Of cheat 
> the 


messagerie = 
utes all summonses and ce 
ote na Go jon and Courts of Justici 


mensajeria = Tt. messageria: l ma a orta of S38 : 
» rryi f messages; fhe OLE. ee nrar at . See execution. 

J The carrying OF vith n message; Pro- Cues by a messenger-at-arms. ip: a messi a moss eat together. ‘ Í 

between two persons with a message; } messett, n. [Cf messin,] A cur; a messin. t n U whe | 

Dame Julia's messet, Hall, Poems (1646). (Halliwell) mess-traps (nes‘traps), n. pl. Th ti 

ame d which compose a mess-gear. © anig | 

vs, 


see message and eae of re 
y.—EXe- mess-table (mes’ta’bl), n. The tapy ern 
Able 


curing. f 
'o0l-hardynesse, and Flaterye, and Desir, ae es 3 nie m 
ee and Meede, and other three. | |. mess-gear (mes’gér), Ne N aut., the oN messuage (mes’waj), n. [ME. me 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1l. 228. mes such as pots, pans, cans, Spoons, KU > mesuage, maissage, mesnage (to, 
suagium), < ML. mansionaticum, tefle, 

i > 


ete.; mess-traps. =e j 
Messiah (me-st'ii), n. [=T Messie=Sp. Mestas house, manor-house: see men 

= Pg. Messias = Messia = D. G. Dan. SW. doublet of mess enage, 

if Ks tari Hel doublet of messuage.] In law: 
Messias, < L. Messias, < Gr. oats X e oy hone Ges. o: (a 
ishiae i mashach, anoint.] A des- RA 

messandewt, 7. See measondue. Mashiach, anointed, < maskach, =~ Taive unto my avid son J 
messan-dog, n. See messin-dog. ignation of Jesus as the Saviour of the world; q for divell. y iin Tae that me 
mess-chest (mes’chest), n. Naut, on board a the Hebrew equivalent of Christ, the Anointed, » - New Er 
man-of-war, one of the covered chests belong- but used more frequently as a deseriptive title $ } bear : h 

ing to each mess of the crew, in which small (the Messiah) than as a name: from prophetie ae a curtilage, including garden 
articles of mess-gear are kept. passages in the Hebrew Seriptures (where, ex- cnare, appropriated to the use of the hougey, 
cept in two instances in Daniel, it is translated % manor-house and its appendages Usehol. | 


‘A mess-chest is rigged to hold the knives, forks, cans, etc. 1 À ` ; > 
XXXV. 851. Anointed, often as a noun) interpreted by Jesus There were then greater number of me 
5 sions almost in euery place. 


Messalian (me-si’li-an), n- Same as Luchite. forks, 
Also written Massalian. i x 
messallt, n. An obsolete form of missal. 


messan, n. and a. Soo messin. 


ESUAT y | 
agland 1 a 


(b) A dwelling-house with the adjacent af 
a cent buy | 
Me | 


suages ang 1 | 
xi 


T. Roosevelt, The Century, > 
mess-cloth (mes’klôth), n. Naut., in a man- and by Christians as referring to him and uni- tee 
of-war, a tarpaulin spread on deck to serve as versal in scope, but regarded by the Jews as a arrison, Descrip. of Eng, wal 
a table-cloth. promising a divinely sent deliverer for their Toads a eni o sixty thousand pounds E> 
3 3 ale É ETE and mmessuages 
mess-deck (mes‘dek), 7. Naut., the deck on own race. This belief in a coming Messiah is still £ Teen iu York p 
which the crew mess. held as a doctrine by many Jews; and at various periods messy (mes’i) : A yson, Edwin 
messelt, n. A Middle English form oi maase] of the Christian era impostors have assumed the name ` -f yi 8i), a. [K mess? + y1] nag 
ee ‘A 7 1 aes ser on asel. and character, and have had many adherents. The title of mess, confusion, ordirtiness; maki 8 Sta | 
messe*t, n. An obsolete form of mass}. is also applied figuratively to historical characters who littered or littering; untidy : FR amg Ame 
messeli}, messeledt, See mesel, meseled. meen great deliverers. Sometimes written, after the The floor of the on y. [Rare.] 
z New Testi TR i exoorm|[s).. . i ie 
treek of the New Testament, Messias. to be done is of asphalt. i my Meh peen ta | 
7 


messel?t, n. [< OF. mesel, < L. mensa, a table: 
: : We have found Messias, which is, being interpreted 
ave found Messias, which 15, being interpreted, . 
ITIR mestt, a. A Middle English form of most 


see mensall.] A table. oe : 
BOS Sb n. See maslin2. is ame. s John i. 41. E eet) z 
messelite mes'elit), n. [< Messel (see def. n the High Church of Jerusalem, the Christians were 5 ES-lC ), 2. Also mustee; short tal 
+ -ite?.] eA seats n A Se oe another Sect of Jews, that did believe the Messias Mestizo. Cf. OF. mestis, F. métis moare fe 
4 t ) S 3 ras come. ; SN Talk, p. 3% yee) nnd bd] grel. | 
and iron occurring in groups of small tabular Pe heres Se DH aie Table-Talk, p. 38. offspring of a white and a quadroon. re 
erystals in the brown-coal beds near Messel in Of angele: M aeo i Bethlehem sung parl , SI 
Hesse. ee To shepherds, watching at their folds by night, MESET Tor An obsolete or dialectal form d | 
messenger (mes’en-jér), n. [< ME. messanger, ‘And told them the Messiah now was horn. master, mister). 
messyngere (with unorig. medial» as also in pas- F a Milton, P. R., i. 245, Mester t, N E TO | 
senger, porringer, ete.), for messager, messagier, Messiahship (me-si’ii-ship), n. [< Messiah + mestfult, «. [Var. of mestive, with substituta | 
COF. messagier, F. messager (= Pr. messatgier = -ship.] The character, state, or office of Jesus suffix -ful.] Sad; gloomy. [Rare.] i 
OEE messagero, Sp. mensajero = Pg. mensageiro Christ as the Saviour of the world: also used Emong all other birds | 
ž A E messaggiere), a messenger, of pretenders to a similar office or mission. 5 T. Most ae birde am I: | 
Sage, ge: mes: ‘hri , 3 : Rashes Emong all fether i | 
ge, a message: see message. ] 1. One aes 7 M eave = str ong a proof of his Messiahship as I first complai payee | 
, joined with equal veracity, could give, Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). (Nara) | 


who bears a message or goes on a rand ; 
the bearer of a verbal or Bo Nea PSE, Wanay MUS cie (rann) i 
tion, notice, or invitation; in the civil service, { One of the chief candidates for the messiahship [among mestift, w ae Deol yan of macy 
ane employed N e Oficial TETTE the Mohammedans] has already reached Assouan. mestivet (mes’tiv), a. [< L. mæstus, mæstus sal | 
MMR oe oad Mossiant ae The Century, XXIV. 788. mournful (<merere, meerere, be sad, mourn), tÈ | 
-~ thei with innen dur not senden out Messagers with Lettres, ates ( e Db o [E Bo Keo a Ps a baa 
from Lord to Lord, for to Bake kn 4 Ta Wo, as Messiah + -un + -ic.] Re- dismal. : 5 
andeville, Travels, p. 118. ‘ing or pertaining to the Messiah, or fo an The Melancholy 's mestiue, and too fu 
nern his song the of daye, AA = upposed to exercise the office of a Me gatear thoughts, ama cares vores ia) | 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 633 Me : as, the Messianic prophecies or psalms; A Davies, Microcosmos, p. 31. (Darii | 
The messagere departeden two and two togeder, and M essianic pretensions. j mestizo (mes-tē’zō), n. [= Q. mestize,< Sp. nt | 
thourgh many londes and conten aioe Gan hee Messid (me-si as), n. Same as Messiah. tizo = OF. mestis, F. métis, mixed, mongrel: & | 
essidor (mes-si-dor’), n. [F., one of the fan- mastiff.| The offspring of a person of mixel | 
blood; especially, a person of mixed Spani 


iij of hem sodeynly metten to- 
geder, n 
‘Merlin (B, E. T. S.) i. 30 ciful names concocted to adorn the Ri i 
: L S.) i 30. a evolution- 3 
z toena een iar cae ary ealenc and American Indian parentage. f 
Entran: ine, Odyssey, v.97, 2 Bift.] The tenth month of the yearin thecal- „TO Mexico there is such a great resort, that alltet | 
are now i | 


| 
f 
| 


ary calendar; < L. messis, harvest, + Gr. dépov 
A ? 
thereabout which were formerly of Indians 


2. One who or that which foreruns endar of the fir i 
fs a o aoa he first French repu} ; 
binger; a precursor; a forerunner, ` ar (in 1794) June 19th and A ee habited by Spaniards and Mestizoes. 71), pt 
Pe ens and seyde that sche scholde have messin (mes‘in), n. and a. [Also messan, for. BS selaree Ceveren ical Dereip ion i oe i | 
m, for he was verry Messager of Jesu Crist merly irreg. messoun; a var. of *mestin, ma or- He [Mr. Werner] also saw something of Tipp” tipi | 
fandeville, Travels, p. 133, $ OF. mastin, F ati . of *mestin, mastin, ing the expeditions between the Falls and Barttelots! | 
Doa aeure repose they la PEE fac eae id ay E mastiff: see mastiff.| on the Aruwimi; but was not very favourably impress $ 
radiant rose the Woe pP day. Wort grel dog; acur. [Scotch.] — that wily mestizo. The Academy, June 29, 1889 P- | 
Haro ERAN Pope, Odyssey, xv. 534. rE e te Da, eee satis menting st n. See masini. | 
t g cloud regarded a: = B roverbs (1678), p. 394. Mestling?t, n. See maslin?. 1 
a storm or gale of oa aa Een wia tink eeren enres, mestliont, mestlyont, n. See maslin?. agen | 
ceva Pee plaina. It drives JT a. M ; Burns, The Twa Dogs. MERLO ME (TENI, as u Cane by 
wae 1 of the windmill, . 4. ongrel; currish. [Scotch J ppar. T. péoToua, fullness, < HEOT 6; roe i 
dance. messin-dog (mes’in-dog), n. [Also : bot., that part of a fibrovascular pundle 
) messan-dog; function is mainly conduction. 


. J. H. Ewing, Jan of the Wi ] 
I he Windmill. < messin + dog.| Same as messin. the 
+ strength to 7 eoit 


SS rope or chain turn ch 
) ed mess-kettle (mes’ ket” hwend te name 
tan, formerly used to unmoor Used in Eek = ; 1), n. A camp-kettle Schwendener has given the name stereome} i 
hip’s anchors, by transmitting The richly chased vessels of gold TY! Goat ee. 
tan to the cable. Th e Roman household have been and silver which served Goodale, Physiological Bon? ra) 
> the e been displaced by thecanteen Mesua (mes'ū-ä), n. [NL. ( 
ssel eT ; 


ipped t the cable by means of the mess-kettle of i 
d from the capstan to the havset per € of the garrison of the Cr 
t PI escent, i 
oli I eset cs") my GRAIL. Wubin and th aa] Ae 
utensils of a camp, with the pecking: and table- ledonous pol St! the z 
are kept and Epor d. est in which they “order Gutiif ore and the tribe Galop mh 
: ‘lok/ér), n, acterized by an ovary which is tW0. 
shipboard for holding mess A small locker contains four ovules. and by a su 


king (mes’ma“ikj “gear, i 

` main, Th stigma. The hr -trees with yery” 

ogether, or saat. ae e act of and large aay P iitary fowere. Bight She 
g m company. been enumerated, all from tropical Asia, Di 


his friendshi 
ip bey i A 

eos messmaking in the Temple < probably reducible to three. M. ferret, 

woods, is common in the Hast Indies, wild 

It is a straight, erect tree with elegant f 
four-petaled flowers, pure white and D 
anative dye and perfume, and are ex 
the latter purpose, under the name nagh 
yield a dark thick oil (nagkassar- OF Ton.) 

reddish- 


mess, especially in a shi 3 
ordinarily at the same pen with alee ue 


Messmates, h 

$ s » hear a brother | 

Sing the dangers of the euler lamps and medicinally. ‘The hard 

: A. i suitable for machinery, railroad-ties, °°” 


G. A, Ster 
ens, The Storm, for tool-handles and the like. 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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on e oomo meta, enriched with garlands of flowers 
a tall hi, 


bably having reference to the sacred contests at the 
— proba ` Pety 
founding of a new city no Academy, June 15, 1880, p. 417. 


n (b) Especially. 
. [L., ete., meta-,< Gr. pera-, prefix, 


tabolism. 


- (me : i z : ETE 
meta C jerai, Dorie Téda or meôá, prep., with metabolite (me-tab’6-it), n. [As metabol-y + 
perd, po the midst of, among, between, along -ite?.] A product of or substance resulting from 
i How with dat. (poetical), among, with, in, be- metabolism, especially from retrograde metab- 
| yami with acc., into the midst of, coming olism, or catabolism. 
OT iz, after, beyond, according to, etc.; in If by disease or by artificial removal this metabolism 
é D 


comp., between, after, over (denoting change, 


ge, is prevented, the incompletely me 
like L. trans-); = Goth. mith = AS. mid, ME. 


culate in the blood, and staining of 
brane, asin Addison’s disease, 


tabolized pigments cir- 
skin and mucous mem- 


mesuage 3729 
olete form of messuage. Cohn to th ; metacelia 
n obsolete form ie o the Infusoria.—2, In hi i 
n. iddle English form of mea- or affec 3 Te. In biol., exhibitin ini Se 
mosuager ha A Middl ues 85 male etabolisr age metabolis pat Pertaining to the metacarpus and the pha- 
mesie. e. Middle English form of metabolism (me-tab ¢linn) n A. metaca: us (met--kiir’ pus), n.: pl. metace 
mesuret, ™ § og BE ASME TA theol., the conse LA s metaboly (-pi), te (of. Gr. perantprioy ‘t e part of the 
measure me-sim/ni-On), 2.5 pl. mesymnia of some of the early fathers in ensus of views hand between the wrist and the fin ers), $< Gr 
esymnion y Gr. peoiuviov (see def.), < wécor, eucharist, favoring an objective wei, tothe perá, beyond, + xapréc, the wrist.) Ta anat eRe 
T ND., woç, hymn: see hymn.) In anc. sensible with the supers nsible union of the second segment of the manus or terminal divi- 
middle, i ae colon introduced between lines with the symbolical presence Be ee sion of the fore limb of a vertebrate, considered 
pros. © ae of a system or stanza, especially a change from one meter into anotl n poetry, with reference to its bony structure; the seg- 
in the ae ephymnium, methymnton, proim- entom., metamorphosis; transformation? n ment which comes between the carpus and the 
jnahymn. * m)  teboly; transition from larva to pura palpi phalanges, corresponding to the metatarsus of 
nion. Preterit and past participle of meetl. pupa to imago.— 4., In þiol.: (a) The or irom the foot. In man the metacarpus corresponds to the 
met} (me } psolete preterit of metel. the chemical changes within the bod peas Thumb, and Peat between the wrist and the fingers or 
et2t. O See metcl.] A measure of any any single cell of the body, by w oe the ee the partot thre ue Tpetacarpal bones, Jn the horse it Is 
mets CEL [ “ct Prov. Hug: oka at gie C e body, by which the proto- {pE part of the fore leg between the so-called knee and 
met” ( a bushel; a barrel. [Prov. Eng. Poult putes renewed or changed to perform metacell wens E eee ee 
kind; 4 “cia! Lunctions, or else disorganiz 5 acellulose (met-a-sel’i-l6s), n. [< Gr. pera. 
y Ē RO) ~ As . £ anized an S a-s 1-108), 7. (IT. JLET 
Seotch.] n.; pl. mete (-t6). [L.] In Rom. pared for excretion. Thus, the formati d pre- bey ond, + E. cellulose.) Same as fungus-cellu- 
6’ tii), 2-5 : 3 eo = ‘ormation of the col. s 
meta (m conical column or post, or, usually, a ores blood-corpuscles, the elaboration of the digestive eee 
antiq if three such posts, at each end of the other mo ee up of proteids into urea and metacenter, metacentre (met-a-sen’tér), n. 
TOUP OF circus, serving to mark the place of anabolism catabolism. P Of metabolism. Compare [< F. mélacentre, < Gr. nerd, beyond, + xévzpoy, 
spina of a circus, F 2 oie center.] The point at which A d ted t 
z a turning-post. To the assemblage of ch ica x 11 citys RCH BUD WAT agit) 2 
a a side of t he figure of the queen-goddess is assemblage of transformations hlen a Cote to fne 


metacentric (met-a-sen’trik), a. [< metacenter 


could be equivalent to the pressure of water 
upon a floating body which has received a 
slight rotational displacement about one of the 
principal axes of its section of flotation. The 
equilibrium is stable or unstable according as the meta- 
center is above or below the center of gravity. The term 
is specifically applied to the point where the vertical line 
passing through the center of buoyancy of a ship, in the 
position of equilibrium, meets the vertical drawn through 
the new center of buoyancy when the ship is slightly listed 
to one side or the other. The term was introduced into 


hydrostatics by Pierre Vouguer, a French geodesist (1698 - 
1758). Also called center of cavity. 


+ -ie.] Of or pertaining to the metacenter. 


Generally speaking, decrease in metacentric height is 
eRe by a lengthening of the period of an oscilla- 
ion. 


A Ce aS BES epee r a may take place. In the uri 
f mid, with: see mid2.] A prefix ey: ords of of Addison’s disease such an imperfect metabolite ese 
al Greek origin or formation, So were Dr. C. A. MacMunn, Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXIX. 251. 
m between, with, after, O A “dike LL. metabolize (me-tab’6-liz), v. t.; pret. and Dp. 
Wes denotin ohenee 2 ere it is i eA a metabolized, ppr. metabolizing. [As metabol-y 
Eal trans-), in which denoi m aE > F + -ize.] In biol., to subject to metabolism; 
| tho formation of new terms in science. Inzoöl. transform by either assimilation or decompo- 
mdi it generally denotes ‘after’ or ‘beyond,’ in place or time; ston 
| ‘hind’ or ‘hinder,’ of place; ‘later,’ in time, as if imply- 8 
ing changes or transformation which required time to Occasionally an omnivore can take in everything, and 
i accomplish: generally correlated with pro- or proto- and digest and so metabolize it as to organise it into h 
tutei | meso-: as, Protozoa, Mesozoa, Metazoa ; prothorax, mesotho- mental tissue. They are, however, the few. 
i raz, metathorax; Prototheria and eee erie S qe aes 
| a i metatarsus coming next after the carpus and tarsus), E t= moras Sree 
ate Sa chem.: (a) It is used to form the names of aromatic metabolous (me tab o-lus) a. K Gr. HeraB6roc, 
| compounds in which two medicale which rence hydrogen changeable 3 E eae ae P r AiE 
f in the benzene ring are conceived of as attached to alter- as metabolic. uncle nat. Invert., p. 366. 
Vara) | nate carbon atoms: distinguished from ore in which the metaboly (me-tab rE D, n. [¢ Gr. Praa, 
; | iien tho attachment is to opposite carbon stoma Oh Te later also perapožia, change, exchange: see 
n sal | indicates that an oxygen acid has been formed from the metabolal.] : Same as metabolism. 
FEI corresponding ortho-acid by the withdrawal of one, two, metabranchial (met-a-brang’ki-al), a. [< Gr. 
ai Fe oe water, forming monometa-, di- “werd, behind, + Ppayxua, gills: see branchial.) 
“| Tiled (oiindleate derisa tioi ox Gece eA relation, as Situated behind the gills: specifically applied 
l metachloral, metacetone. to a posterolateral subdivision of the branchial 
f metabasis (me-tab’a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. uerá- region of the carapace of a crab, behind and to 
arici) | Bact, a passing over, shifting, change, < pera- one side of the mesobranchial division, called 
+| vetv, pass over, < perá, beyond, + Baivew, go, the metabranchial lobe. See cut under Brachy- 
E, pass: seo basis.] 1. In rhet., a passing from ura. : a 7 
one thing to another; transition. 2. In med., metabrushite (met-a-brush‘it), n. [< Gr. wera, 
a change, as in treatment or remedies, or of air, along with, + E. brushite.] In mineral., a cal- 
| tissue, disease, etc. Also called metabola. cium phosphate allied to brushite, found in 
vel metabatic (met-a-bat’ik), a. [< Gr. petaBartxéc, the guano of Sombrero, West Indies. 
ow i | a90 to pass from one place to another, ex- Metacanthide (met-a-kan’thi-de), n. pl. [NL. 
2 | tab, ees < keTáfaoiç, a passing over: see me- (Douglas and Scott, 1865), < Metacanthus + 
pi j is asis.] Pertaining to the transfer of energy, -ide.] A family of heteropterous insects, typi- 
ipa | specially to the passage of heat from one body fied by the genus Metacanthus. They have the head 
Al to another. — Metabati f A E 5 ` Jong, the crown quadrangular, the sides lobe-like, the first 
sell | identity for tivo substances a macon, a function whose C Stennal joint clavate, the fourth fusiform, and the corium 
p i eteh energy between them Tee G Critien G opaque with large transverse depressions between the 
| €tabolal (me-tah’s.1s E 
3 -tab’ð-l; T x = strong veins. 
; oh, c as oi), n. [NL., < Gr. pera- yy tacanthus (met-a-kan‘thus), n. 
{ round, tur ra exchenge, < peraBaarrew, throw t z 1848) si 
ai Pá2ev, th about, change, < uerá, beyond, + t2, 1848), < GT. ae Can 
e Metabo] Dama Same as metabasis, 2 ae AUN EN OR S 
A a4 (me-tab’ð-lä ¥ ics cal genus A E 7 
Je C Grier Piss an lä), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl., European bugs. They are chiefly characterized ism.) 


Encyc. Brit., XXI. 813. 
metacetone (me-tas'e-tōn),n. [< Gr. perá, along 
with, + E. acetone.] A substance (CgH 490) ob- 
tained by acting on acetone with auiphuris or 
hydrochloric acid. It is a colorless liquid hav- 
ing a odor of peppermint. Also called mesityl 
oxid. 
‘althy metachemistry (met-a-kem‘is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
Science, IX. 264, etd, beyond, + E. chemistry; formed after 
the analogy of metaphysics.) Transcendental 
chemistry; the chemistry or analysis of the 
most obscure or abstruse things, physical or 
spiritual. 


It [the genesis of idealism] seems an affair of race, or of 
metachemistry ; the vital point being, how far the sense of 
unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, predominated. 

Emerson, Literature. 
metachloral (met-a-kl0’ral), n. [< Gr. perá, 
along with, + E. chloral.) A white tasteless 
solid body, insoluble in water, formed when 
chloral is kept for some time in contact with 
strong sulphuric acid. It is a polymerid of 
chloral. It seems to resemble chloral hydrate 
in its pharmacodynamie properties. 
metachoanite (met-a-k6’a-nit), a. and n. [< 
I. a. Having retrorse 


NL. Metachoanites, q. v-] 
septal funnels, as a nautiloid; belonging to the 
Metachoanites. 
II, x. A cephalopod of the group Metachoa- 
nites. 
Metachoanites (met-a-ko-a-ni’téz), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. perá, behind, + yodvy, a funnel: see 
choana, choanite.] A group of holochoanoid 
nautiloid cephalopods whose septal funnels are 
retrorse: contrasted with Prochoanites. Hyatt, 
(NL. (Cos- Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Ble 1883, a > 
Gr. uerá, beyond, + xarvôóç, the cor- metachronism (me-t k'rö-nizm), n. [= F. 
< Gr. pera, yaaa can eel The typi metachronisme y Bee PSR IPNS atter the Sma 
hide, containing a few < uerá, beyond, + xp VOC. e. . anachro- 
o eee i ay an error committed in chronology by 


by the small triangular vertical face, globose placing an event after its real date. 


d Tansfo; tire metamorphosis or 2% om Jli. tachrosis (met-a-krd’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ts leoptera, and ES the Diptera, Lepidopter 6 a E AT a.andn. [<meta- AA change the color of a t} 
tion to the Hote opera; In contradistine- aris rp -al.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the perá, beyond, + xpervtvas, later form 
pie t 2 yes are regarded metabola. In some systems the metacarpus or a metacarpal.—Metacarpalsaw,2 tinge, stain (> xpéor, a coloring, tin 
0) | Heter o nièmetabota and Toa gre eta, T related narrow-bladed saw for dividing the metacarpal (or meta- 59/4, gpóa 5 surade skin, color. ) 
ame INSectg “and Holometabol ta re also calle aul Ones ‘as that of a hi eleon. 
colf i bala are aina ot the larva.. Ta a e T n. One of the bones of the meee metacinnabarite (me 
ot een i Y some into the Mandibulata and Haus- They are not moro than five ins number e mthe other. Gr. uerá (see pods a 
Ny olia (m ns as first, etc., from the radial disappear fromthe Native mercuric sulphid, cry tra- 
i] akiok EDONA, pt, [NE] Samo eee i aig Ga apama Nias ieie csi restin a 
Doli z 3 i it isthe third ormiddle meta- < d sphalerite, also oce i 
pay + ian an (met-a-bõ’li T gone; when thereis butoneit is th Dean inthe sp te, | 
: z “an), N. 2 fuse into one bone, a! 
a tabola, l Metabolic ee K Metabola c TO a more footed quadruped, as the ox. In 
B etaboli ; one of the Me- merti ora ay eire ankylosed aean 
j recen: ; h har nay : 
Changeay not a-bol ik KG ak pals, the compound bone is further corpi aE 
change: ga” < HeTaBb2oc, oh ©. HeTaBorixéc, with it of certain carpal bones, constituting 
Boing -See metay , Changeable, ueraßo2ý, carpus, like the tarsometatarsus of Fae too here 
NE co; ol 1] EREA tta kär-pã’lë), n-; pl. me 
of or par plete metamo hoe 0? (a) Under- metacarpale (met'a-kür pa or ae) A 
along, maning to the ma osis, as an insect; palia (-li-ä). [NL.: soe Nee ! . 
ferent () angeable į etabola. Also metab- carpal bone; one of the me ta-kär’põ fa-lan‘- > 
Characters. Sol form; assuming dif- metacarpophalan eal me rar an T A Gage, 
7) #e’Ymorphic: applied by jé-al), a. [< metacarpus © praag ee 
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ę; by various internal 

uts under cercaria); and strik- 
ye cycle in- 


metacœlian ; 
alled parthenogenes 


is commonly ¢ 


metacwlian (met-1- /Ji-an), [< metacerlia Parasites, a8 'pistoma (see © era 
metacælia. ingly by various hydrozoans. In the ast eye 

the free-swimming impregnated ovum; (2) 

m to some submerged object 

i mation 


+-an.) Of or pertaining to the 
cludes (1) 
n; (8) the for 


meta- compounds. oan cn, peri, he hile 
metacreso. (met-a-kro sol), n. Gr. peta, ne fixation or his Or orga th 
Oe with, tE. cresol.] A phenol igomerie and ita der ganisn of yarious zooids, as nutritive and gen- 
with eresol. erative zoids, unlike each other and unlike n paroni 
y < metacro- tho whole forming à hydroid colony; and (i t ormation 
rative z00ids of ov! which on being ree com- 

i ertularian polyp the ovum 1S 


a 


body, which on fixation develops 
y continued gemmation pro- 


metacromial (met-a-krd'mi-al), a. 
mion + -al.) Ofor pertaining to the metacro- 
mion: as, & metacromial process of the scapula. 
metacromion (met-a-kro’mi-o0), n; pl meta- 
cromia (ii). [NLs Gr Heres pehind, + axpeH/o”s 
a by-form of åxpouia, the point of ihe shoulder- 


by gene 
plete the cycle. 
a free-swimming 
a mouth les, and b, 
duces two sets of buds, of wh 
duce the free- 
as Corynide, 
detached as fr 
medusoid), whose ges r 
parent medusoid, into the polypide or p 
the hydroid colony 
v Tucernaridaa simila r 
bert Spencer adopts agenesis as one of three 


kinds of his agamogenesis, and considers it as (1) ex- 
ternal, where new individuals bud from unspecin ized 
parts of the parent, and (2) internal, as in the case of the 


transformations of ‘Distoma, See metamorphosis. 
metagenetic (met’ -jé-net’ik), @ [< meta- 


genesis, after genetic. “4, In zodl., pertaining 
or resulting from meta- 


to, characterized by, 
genesis. Owen.— 2. In mineral., subsequent in 
origin: said oe twin crystals. See twin. 
metagenetically (meta -jé-net’i-kal -i), adv. 
blade: sce acromion.] The posterior one of Ina metagenetic manner; by means of meta- 
two processes in which the distal end of the genesis. Darwin, Animals and Plants, p. 363. 
3 ane e g ona eed in some mam- mete E eean i a [< Gr. werayeris, 
„as the shrews and Ta its. 2 after, ¢ wera, alter, -yevnc, born: see 
a E ong Mem) 
th, beyond, + KéxAos, cirele: see cyclic.) Re- (me- aginã-thizm), n. [< me- 
pbe a ermutation of anumber of elements tagnath-ous + -ism.] In ornith., the condition 
ae ee) (0 eee group. See groupl. oie bird’s pi y mhe points of the mandi- 
ph E t meta., s cross each other. See cut under crossbill 
oe metesthetism. See metesthetic, metagnathous ees r a. K Gr. 
ptesthetism. 3 pera, beyond, yváðoç, the jaw.] In ornith ; 
merae (met-a-fa’shal), a. [< Gr. pera, be- having the tips of the a crossed 7 u 
aed Pears gue me : ae Jacial.] Situ- the metagnathous bill of the red crossbill Lorio 
: rat the back of th - 7 curvirostra. X ati A Re 
region of the Saeed angie ae mslagno i ie eee L 
e erantometry. E eee y -ag-nos‘tik), @. and n. [See 
metagaster (met-a-gas’té agnostics.] I. a. Metaphysical; in recent 
74, behind, y E Naty wee Gr. pe- USE; transcending present knowled ge both z ae 
The after-intestine ; ‘the Samar & gasiri] me beyond the sphere of sense. a 
way differentiated alimentary cae T Tay T. n. One who believes in the reality of a 
five tube which is deriv ary canal or diges- absolute being transcending know oe 
prima estha] © eed from an original cent.] ginowedge MiRe: 
rs A cavity, or proto 7 i ; 
the ordi 4 J gaster. Itis _ The essa q i ; 
cant Bee intestinal canal of vertebrates ex- stead nee son une or rana 
OTUS. Ate es , in Evolution, p. 22 
me al (met-a-gas’tr metagnosticism (met-ag-nos’ti-si pub et 
+ ay ti gas tral), a. [< metagaster metagnostic + e A T nos’ti-sizm), n. [K 
metagastrula (net S ihe ae iagaster. trine that there is a po e philosophical doc 
gastrula (18). [NL., Gr rö-lä), m; pl. meta- tive) consciousness E (not merely nega- 
gstnila, q. y.-] A eed ie ponina z NL. guished from agnosticism ean aun pitin: 
of variable form, resulti A edgastrula, ing the opposite gr k arded as maintain- 
ic mode of egg-cleav. ing from any kenogenet- met potop ron Recent] 
Ti CEL eee clear age in which a primitive or Y Banos roe NOT be 0s aks) n. [<Gr. perá, b 
palingenetie process is vitiated. S A OTT SCT E Knowing Oneri knoviedze): 
ler gastrulation. < See cuts un- see gnostic and -ics.] r eenia 
Three forms at least ordinary knowledge ; vledge transcending 
of met edge; mete 7S1¢ r. > 
metagastrulæ are recognized — migtagrammatism Qihet- erata a- Üm) i I< 
. Keraypapuaricuóç, alterati &-UZM), n. 
raypappartcery alee Tet ation of letters, < pe- 
A letters, < perá, over, + 


Thus, in 
ciliated 
ch the generative set repro- 
Tn other polyps, 
e buds themselves become 
Is like jelly-fish (see cut under 

bodies like the 
olypidom of 
Inthe 
rs by fission. Her- 


ated ova. 


{About two U Metacromion. 
glenoid fossa; G ie 


amphigastrula, the di 
TAN S d iscogastrula, and t: 
y are all collectively distinguished a e 


A ‘metage (mé’taj Haeckel. i 
aj), n. [< metel ypáuua(T-), a letter: see gr 
, 2. [<metel + -age.] 1. Mea- sition of he ites Rey The transpo- 
5 a name so as to form a 


surement, especial] 
; y of coal. 
ants have very lately passed in relati word or words having some r 
tae tee of coals for the elation to the admea- _PErSON named; anagramma e reference to the 
a fo¢, Tour through Great Britain. IL Wears metagraphy (me-tag ae atism. Camden. 
E A a price of measuring suet) n wile a ie cuits fe aN Be One 
SVAL] met-a-cit’ni : A ypage TEA , transcribe, F 
", e n D K Gr. tion; nent uae see graphic. ] e ea 
aii said to be so e Athe- _ Hisbelief in t 3 
Pa on pee ws Buropean alphabets. agceniy a8 applied to non- 
aoe oepa fee, A metairie (mo-tā’rë), n Kr» No. 3151, p. 340. 
pe nth of the Athenia or.] tayer, one wh 2. ©. métairi y 
twenty-nin e Athenian cal 7 who farms o. ie, < mé- 
ed endar, fa: oie n shares: 
gelatin ctdulyanl oie a ES me coe cultivated for a shana 
i eee Toy re 
Gr pee erate e metal (met’al, often met/l), n 
used as a 


m l, 
Aa eal mettall (and mettle [Formerly 
Pilat cs ee use); < ME. metal, < HOW differ- 
metallo = Ma metalh = Sp. eu ee. F, 
melat = G. melati = Sy neta etal = Tt. 
= W. mettel = = Sy 
lum, a Hee Se meiteal, metal, < 1 
< Gr. uératioy oa any mineral, stuf Ta 
i p in g , 
minerals aro sought quae, ears, HE 
al, ore; coon metallic) a mi (only in 
uncertain; in one a met- 
wW orig. 


Fore,’ as th 
S at which i } 
substance, < ae iscombined “with another? 
s y in another 


Caen mine or pitis 
2 i Search after, e 
ENE her. Hence m 
S Hae substance, orton le, 
nt state of chemical E which i 


metal 


OpPaci 
salleq. 


Decii 
ti He Stay; 


Bee ae ei extende 
in this way To He form oft j 

me ty pa st become k eteorici 
E is now, and has en known 4 c 
smelted from its ores in count der a eimo im 
every other point of view tha he which, 4 
dake regarded as unciy h 
han meteoric was not, } é 

as however, known +32 

before the advent of RET t, known in the, 
cur in the metallic form in n T i 
quantity; hence, where 
obtained by the metallur, 
the case of tin and zine, as well as 
curring native, it was not un peer oih 
had been attained in regard 


eir o 
er met $ 


he 

ade lon; 
Ra to ther 
md one of its constituents a 
, tin, 


already menti: 
this metal a 1d Romans nee tay 
form, so that its A infrequent! rin 
surprise The ¢ early discovery is natn meats 
are, he anomalous occurrence a 1 
sas he ordinary temperature was Quicksilver, | 
i ither Pliny nor Isidore nor Gel vas the reas, 
ne metals; nor was it so included by Tem eal E 
iyan Aeey until after it had Dan TS on 
me ag could be frozen at a not ver a discover) 
are panes frozen it was TEAST ow temp 
a teenth and sixteenth centuries t} i nen 
T hy and zine became known; but thelr antimon 
Heeni use, although, in the case of the G uae 
als, only to a very limited extent. TI two formers 
metals considerably enlarged the s 1e discovery oft 
tallic, since it became he scope of the word} 
could be brittle; this ill fe to admit that mal} 
case of the metal arsenic, disco untlier eean 
‘ , disc 5 
combinations had long been zn ; d in 1694 (its ani) 
Monen having a n alic RE ano uiie | 
A ioi of substances A ERR 
D ee ing placed in a class by th 
gary attrib = s,” the idea that malleability wasan 
An ee e of a metal having come down 
ie chem ano mom anune its hold form: 
pasar ; t aiddle and in the latter half 
eighteenth century the number ae 
A inereased. 10 ae ber of known me 
the metals which are awa Lee DA aisean 
Pa ach are a ys associated with it ! 
pg ate cena, ruthenium, etc. — were not de 
nickel ae ni nee At about the same time as 
wen Aga ee alt, were recog ized as elements — thii 
TEN a eparated and distinguished from their 
aN been long known and (in the case of ¢ 
) utilized to a limited extent. Toward the endt 
molybdena, tellui=) 
n became known. 
ral 


neteenth century £ 
palladium, jridium, 
the complet * 
time all the’ 


anything definite had be 

pr tet > hi sen lear 
zinc, and it is not at all i 

case with br eG 
tion to the s 
known to th 


als were m 
fie gravity bee 
charact 


the earliest 
f his ¥ 


SURES, metallic from many points of view, & 
vith reference to their chemical afiinitics, areli 
count, were by 
The discove 
wed by tha 
tror 
and ¥ 


metals, but heavy in com aris 
of the alkalis, thy lightest of w. 
in 1818—has only a little more 
gravity of water. Cadmium, anoth 
ated with zinc in its mode of occurrence, 2 
was also separate 
e been discovered ¥ 
terest from the 8° 
conon 
be ull 


elements that their exact num no; 
eral have Deen worked over by © emists 
out any definite conclusion having been tp 
after having been accepted fora while, nav 
{tom the Hist, ‘There are about seve” A 
maed elements (see element), & 
ay mene may still be conside: 

e seventy thirteen are dec 


Jthough 50! 
as more 0 


idedly 0” 


metal 
1orin, chlorin, iodine, bromine, 


} droge 

nur, PhOSP: nitrogen, hydrogen, © en, and 

re au Poron, carbon elements are consid d to be 
jenium ; all jum was formerly genera ly so consid 
gele Js, í ad selenit has been decidedly included among 
metal ig latterly d the name has been changed by some 
„metals, ei pond with carbon, boron, 

h elements it is to a certain extent 
Tellurium, on the other hand, al- 


iorus, fit 


been clas 
hough brittle, 1 
a he metala, 69 
KOR platina is nto metals and non-metals is recog- 
n of the elen at the present time as being rather a 
py chemists ce from the popular point of view than 

youn t scientific definition. The words 


sac i iee 
able of T however, cannot be dispensed with in 


ne cape 
metallic a Die ‘the arts, and their use can very rarely 
e a 


= AN <ceptions to this general 
common fusion. The exceptions to tl : 
lead at the metals have a ‘‘metallic.” luster, and 
statement t Ta dids do not, are, on the whole, extremely 


hat the non- in the case of selenium and phosphorus 
i ji mites Only Te y ic forms RN Maere ny uer 
incertain r the term metallic luster could properly 
tion as to Who rence to a non-metal. 


metal. —3. The material of glass, pottery, ete., 


fusion. 
in a state of fusio : : 
ane f flame make their appearance, the calci- 
The contents of the pot are then 


Hed out nd allowed to cool and harden into what 
shove , 


js technically 


ss or enamel is made by adding either arsenic 
f tin to the melted metal. 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 54. 


White gla 
or the oxide ©! 


4, pl. The rails of a railway. ([Colloq.] 
He stood obstinately on the metals until the train came 
vut to pieces. ; 
up and cut him fo P C. Marvin, Gates of Herat, p. 95. 
5. In her., one of the two tinctures or and ar- 
gent—that is, gold and silver.—6. Materials 
for roads; especially, the broken stones used 
as ballasting on a road-bed or railway.—7. 
The aggregate number, mass, or effective pow- 
er of the guns carried by a ship of war. 

Oblige me by looking that British man-of-war well over. 
Does she carry more metal than the President? 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 232. 
8. That of which anything is composed; form- 
ative material; hence, constitution; intrinsic 
quality, as of a person. 

As his minde is tempered and qualified, so are his 
speeches and language at large, and his inward conceits 
be the mettadl of his minde, and his manner of ytterance 
the very warp and woofe of his conceits. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 124. 
Sir, I am made 
Of the self-same metal that my sister is. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 71. 


9. Courage; spirit; mettle. In this sense now 


always mettle. 


Being glad to find their companions had so much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. 


$ Clarendon, Civil War. 
10}. A mine. Davies. 


lives sha possible to live without our king but as slaves 
+ tha , SUC! are visibly dead, a - 
detaned to gerne as are visibly dead, and persons con 
RE Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ep. Ded. 

ch metal, or Aich’s alloy 7 
parts of zinc with three See E a E a DO 
cent. of iron is added 
red heat, and c , 
ne wiri a a 

tara ae been used in Austria for cannon, and 


‘lfrictio; 
[Named f 
th copper and antimony, used for bear- 
aE a RR enig alloy consists or 
Up of t a > maining 17 per cent. being made 
he two other metals. Sometimes called babbitting. 
» In metal., the metals not classed as noble, 
G copper, and iron.—Bath metal. 
of copper à ngland.| A white brass consisting of 
other combinati and 45 of zinc. The name is also given to 
A well-sinkens ions of thesame metals.— Blue metal. (a) 
metal, aname eee for blue clay. (b) Sce blue.— Bowl- 
English smelte Cn tO antimony in the second stageof the 
tig at alloy cony p cess of that metal. — Britannia met- 
Smuth, zine, a ae tin, antimony, and copper, to which 
metal js tin lead are occasionally added. The es- 
ae aa pun usually constitutes nine tenths 
Ty wove the desirag a antimony and copper being add- 
ardness. This alloy is extensive- 


Covereq with e-ware, being usually, fi 

a a or that purpo: 
ane n the best TER of silve and sold a ager 
techn ody of G oni ware, however, the silver is 


ti name nan silver.—Coarse d 
mo Process of i he Product of the second cnet 
tion p specially at gre mixed cupriferous ores in Great 
matty ich is perfor sea. The product of this opera- 
tion wigt Tegultis REE, in a reverberatory furnace, is a 
th sulphur paining iron and copper in combina- 
© Present in about the same proportion in which 
ition met; Opper pyrites, together with slag.— 
rice Fusible moce composition. — Dutch metal 
ow urasta], a metallic alloy that fuses at 
a z and bismuth, vou loys are usually composed 
Metal, con taint Among those best known are— 
< ning 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of lead, 


| metaled, metalled (met’ald), a. 
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and 3 of tin, w’ anne f feri = 
muth, Leach of thn ee t 202; Rose's metal, mere Ee 4 


1 in a f metal, 2 parts of bi ; 
5 partsof bismuth sof eee Ing at 201"; arid an a Pot metaleptic (met-a-lep’tik), a. [< Gr. paar 
gers of cadmium to alloys Voit at ee at i97, The pies aoe of partaking (ef. peráñmýis, PAPE 
crs their fusing-point considerably opn eand lead low. ticipati TT J i met 
percent. of cadmium leary: Thus, if from 8 tw 10 Pa ad ales Tóc, partaken in: see meta- 
point is reduced to 167° Thea Stnetal, the melting. y stalepsi metalepsy.\ 1. Pertaining to a 
Ww Boa and aE a mewn as Wood's ah ie alepsis or participation; translative.—2, 
bismuth, ti $ ep alloys of ca f aNgSVErse; i 
tin, and lead. Oneof thess AE ay wees E pie: the metaleptic motion of a mus- 
vie.—. m chem., pertaining to, resulting from, 
or characterized by metalepsy, or the substitu- 


4 parts, and tin, lead, and bismuth each 5 
tion of one substance for another which has 


150°. The addition of 
ton’s and Rose’s metal 
point considerably, — 


ght meta nAi y (mot a lep ti kal oaa In 

als, iròn, nickel an5. — Magnetic met- % metaleptical manner; by transposition. 

Muntz's metal. , (Name fone Bp peter | e sate of moaie Tay eaten be extended 
3 parts of copper to comminations. Bp. Sanderson, Promissory Oaths, i. $9. 


n being mallea. metal-gage (met’al-gaj),n. A gage used for de- 


re easily rolled t ining > thie 1 aet- 
e Matt Enige E the thickness of sheet-metal. B.H. 


Yellow metal is its g i et’al-in) Ane 
Aut: Yellow metal is its general com- metaline (met’al-in), n. [< metal + -ine®.] 1. 
metal. See fusible metal, aboy 5 
metals, gold, silver, and platinum: so c: 
exposed to the air they do not oxidize li 
but retain their metallic luster.— Or, 
al, an alloy of tin and lead, wi 
the construction of organ-pipes. 
depends principally upon the pro) 
than 50 per cent. making poor metal. 
of tin is indicated by a spotted surface, 


The air is filled with a choking precipitate of the knn- 
ker, or carbonate of lime nodules, which form the metal- 
ling of the road. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, L 145. 

metalist, n. See metallist. — 
metallic (me-tal’ik), a. (=F. métallique = Sp. 
metálico = Pg. It. metallico (cf. D. metallick, 
metallisch =G. metallisch = Dan. Sw. metallisk), 
< L. metallicus, < Gr. perarduxéc, of or concern- 
ing mines or metal, < péra770v, a mine (metal): 
see metal, n.] 1. Consisting of or having the 
characters of a metal; made up of metal or of 
an alloy. This word is used to indicate the condition 
of a metal (see metal) in which it exists by itself, and not 
mineralized or combined with those substances which 
take away its metallic character and convert it into an ore, 
in which the elementary substance exists, but often with 
characters greatly differing from those which it has when 
separated from its mineralizers, or reduced to the metal- 
lic form. 
She said; and lo! a palace towering seems, 
With Parian pillars and metallic heams. 
W. King, Rufinus, or the Favourite. 
Among the most metallic of the metals is a gas. 
J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal, p. 167. 


2. Characteristic of a metal: as, a metallic 
luster.—3. Having one or more properties re- 
sembling those of metals: as, a metallic voice. 

A distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet appar- 
ently muffied, reverberation. 

Poe, Fall of the House of Usher. 
Metallic-adamantine luster, a variety of luster inter- 
mediate between submetallic and adamantine, charac! 
tic of pyrargyrite, some cerusite and octahedrite, ete.— 
Metallic ammunition, bur, currency, dust, feather. 
See the nouns.— Metallic beetles, a collectors’ name for 
coleopterous insects of the family Buprestide. See cutun- 
der Buprestis.— Metallic lath. See lathing!.— Metallic 
oxid, acompound of metal and oxygen.— Metallic paper, 3 
paper the surface of which is washed over with a solution 
of whiting, lime, and size. Writing done with a pewter 
pencil upon such paper is almost indelible-— Metallic 
salts, those salts which have a metal or metallic oxid for 

their base, as lead carbonate — Metallic scales. See 
metallic feather, under feather.— Metallic standard. See 
standard.— Metallic tinkling, in pathol., a hi Up 
tinkle heard in the lungs in pneumothorax, or case 
of a lung cavity under certain conditions —Metallic-tis- 
sue loom. Seeloom!. — i 
metallicalt (me-tal‘i-kal), a. [< metallic + -al.] 
Same as metallic. 
Now, by electrical bodies, I understand not such as are 
metallical, mentioned by Pliny and the Antients. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii, 4. 
metallically (me-talʻi-kal-i), adv. As ametal; 
Amc, participation, assumption, alternation, < by moans cane use ofmetal; ee L5 
e terie partaken in, < perazauBavew, par- as regards met: e properties. 
take in € nerd, among, + 2aupávew, take.] A The fimo platea ou sitet Teles eae 
rhetorical figure or trope assumed by some nee Hoge = nid SP 
ancient writers, and supposed to consist in Tet hs coneelye.a maine Set Me 
substituting a word for a synonym or BONO: 4 
nym, which latter is at mg same time uni 
stood in a metaphorical or 
as, “sable caverns” for “black caverns, 

? x t A 
its turn meaning “dark or g 


z i eit strangly 
The sence is much altered & ait T call the farfet Ki 


entangled by the ngue Tan Mate of Eng. Poesie, p- 152. meta 
[< Gr. uerámpic, tallum, 


per cent. of copper, and has its surface pimpled from the 
escape of sulphurous acid gas.— Wood’s metal See 
Ji ue metal, above.—Yellow metal Same as Huntzs 
metal. 
metal (metal), v. t.; pret. and pp. metaled or 
metalled, ppr. metaling or metalling. [< metal, 


n.] To put metal on; cover, as roads, with 
broken stones or metal. 
metal. An abbreviation of metallurgy. 
metal-bath (met’al-bath), n. See bath. 
metal-casting (met’al-kas“ting), n. 1. The 
act or process of producing casts in metal by 
pouring it when in a state of fusion into a mold. 
—2. A piece of cast metal having a form that 
adapts it for use in machinery, manufactures, 
etc. z ; 
metaldehyde (me-tal“dē-hīd), n. {< Gr. LETÁ, 
with, + E. aldehyde.] A substance into which 
aldehyde is partially converted in contact with 
acids at a low temperature. Itis a white crys- 
talline solid. 


1. Covered 
with metal, especially with road-metal or bal- 
last; macadamized: as, newly metaled roads.— 
2+. Full of fire or ardor; mettled; dazzling; 
glancing. See mettled. j 
"d, giv etall'd fire, 
paiese edt gat ihr 


i to William Earle of Newcastle 
B. Jonson, Epigram TR 


metalepsis (met-a-lep’sis), n, [L < Gr. perá- 


metalepsy (me! 
alternation: see 
or variation produi 
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metalliferous — se at ee 
5 erzelins, in his classiilcation, with the sole is adapted 
found to unite them a Bet 16 in Mjammable on otal to be R to the hardness 
S5 ot 


tal: as; metalliferous lí My germ) met 3 
: i restricts the phur, phosphorus, carbon, and bo- metal-saw (met’al-så) nm AY 
bs pits lard steel 


Producing or yielding met ” 
deposits or veins; & metalliferous district., T Tnotallic elements = sul iar, phe 
BET metallis ron. Seo aiment SINC aan), a» [< metalloid + A steel sny 

ti `“ and usei d 


metalliform (me-tal’i-form), @ l: y 
forme; <la metallum, & metal, + forma, form.] metalloidal (met-2- ey a loid or mot 
faving the form or properties of metal; like -al.] Of or pertaining tO | N wheel (met’al-hwé 
alloids; of aN nature of a metalloid. polishing, 2 jap. al-hwël), n. In A l 
in their action upon metalloidal mole- metal-work (met’al-werk), i. ding a 


metal. 


y (me ali), t iy pret. and pp. me- + heat-waves 
metallify (me tal’i-fi). iF L pł Long heat-waves in tY ind fluted spaces: : tal- 1 
Anal, p. 175. artistic work, in metal. 


tallified, ppr» metallifying. [$ metal + -i-fy.] TO cules only produce ONT". Lockyer, Spect. 


convert into metal. So ee 
The Augustin process is onlyapect- metallophone (me-tal’g-f0n), ? 5 K ne aes 
Sal sound.] 1. A plano” he metaphysics of mathematics; t 

aties; th 


darned u iN ny t operation con tal b instead o 
; oe PS taka vi aduate ars instes sane Te]; 
moetan naa Pido or sulphate. Encye. Brit, XXI. 70. forte with graduated eik tl ae vlophone phy of non-Huclidean geometr È phi 
ant eben ne [CGF etna strings.— 2. ‘Aninstrument li ke the xy p > metamer (met’a-mér) 2 etry and the tilgi 
metallikon (ege of wa Kene ea AN with metallic instead o To e T G ron De metante, ! 
neut. MROL, , C: S J- i ;“a-lő-plas Uk . xT, % Es i 5 ` Te; 
tallic.] An English architectural surface-deco- metalloplastt oe i oe mold, form.) Per- property of metamerism. > OY exhibits 
ration, consisting of glass plates on which are 4. ining tothe arts of depositing metals or ob- The two methyl and ethyl metamer 
terao ete. omae 1 : IRT ables mers seem 
aes ele. taining metal casts by either electric or chemi- Philos, Ma disti 
3 id metamera, 7. Plural of metamer In XX 
metameral (met’a-mé-ral), a ee 
i one metan 


cemented one of a a us 
metalline (met ql-in), @ [= F; me allin = It. 
metallino; as metal + zan ot È amari na- mstalloseopic Ge 
ture or quality ; consisting of or ike metal; con- us to mortainin -al.] 1. Pertaining to or i 
taining metal: as, metalline water- aoe Pio J OL or persis g to or comprising “> 
The quicksilver. » - [was] by this means brought to PY z t analogous to tl agreg ty. 
appear a very close ‘and lovely metalline cylinder, not in- Metal[tjoscopne phenomena are most ana ogous o those metamere (met’a-mér metr Ett 
terrupted by interspersed bubbles as before. hero described. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 503. l a-mër), n. [Also ier nien, 
Boyle, Works, I. 49. ta 15-skō”ņi 5 A i 
y metalloscopy (met’a-16-sko"pi), reese ue of a longitudinal series of part te 
) : e- serially homologous with ame ae ae | 
: another, g 


metalling, 7. Seo metaling. [< metal (L rakjov, metal, + okoren, view. ] 
5 tp q j rhat rals a s 

ternal application w hat metals metameric, metamerism. The sone 

uction of}, 


metallist, ‘metalist (met’al-ist), 7. Ue are 

d i a 3 z 7 Ox 

metalum) + -ist. 7 ‘ker in metals, or termining PY ] , E 

allum) ist] 1. A worke metals, Or or metallic substances act most aiy ani erally symmetrical bodies by meta 
on a given person. Ka Tand- and usual i aata 1 stamerism j 

ag i! ucis anc and usual in the animal kingdom, and im iS tong 


maties | 


t”a-lō-skop'ik), @- [< met- 
ing to metal- 


one skilled in the knowledge of metals. favorably 
The skilful metallist, that findeth and refineth those NONE DERT 7 hdi A 
y, A | yer: 7 of ila r 
precious veines for publike use, is rewarded, is honoured. book of Med. Sciences, IV 2h =e pea pia lig details that metameres hay Ubited 
‘Bp. Hall, Epistles, Y. T- metallotherapeutic(met a-lo-ther-a-pu tik) a: Gene» Dit ETEA The most general ihe 
Pertaining to metallotherapy. mG meres may coalesce in Do distinct n | 
eœ an individu: amero. euch » the siri d 
[ T n individual metamere, such as each morphol a k| 


2. An advocate of the use of metal (silver or beer $ 
ld) as currency. Compare bimetallist, mono- metallotherapy (met a-lọ-ther”a-pi), n. hi 
PAUS. pérazdov, metal, + Gepareta, medical freatment.] mentor ring of an annelid, crustacean, ins a 
The treatment of disease by the external appli- as animal, i somite ou anthrone nen ai 

A) gical metamere of a vertebrate has bees eaten 


H kerha, s for tnig renon he has Eo reaped a golden ti f PS 

arvest by carrying out the principles of the silver metal- Cation of metals. First formulated as a system b th y re z 
liste. ‘Science, VIII. 75. Burq in 1848, and hence often called Bur a it hia a EE Ey ma antimere.— Armin 
metallization (met“al-i-zi’shon), n. [= F. mé Beenirecentiy reiva ponn cota aaa disks of various metameric ( met aeri, 6 2 
tallisation =Sp.metalizacion = Pg. metallização; the body, A aye in contact with the orterna Mie are Frae] 1. In chem. Per Te meinn 
as metallize oP -ation.] The act or process of claimed. Other observers assert that all the phenomena terized by metamerism a5 Te or chans 

metallizing, or forming or transforming into a described as following the application of metals may be taining to a metame “ape $ 20 ofo 
metal: Also spelled metallisation.—Metalliza- produced by disks of wood, and that whatever curative a, metamer NE metamerism; bei 
tion of wood, the impregnation of wood with pane GE reaults are attained are due to mental effects, rather than ș; si a E resulting from metamerim:| 
anic substance, by which the pores become so completely eae special virtues emanating from the metals them- situated in the long axis of the body as oneg! 
filled that the wood acquires, toa certain extent, the quali- Perey A antas a longitudinal series of like parts; | 
metallurgic (met-a-lér’jik), a. [= F. métallur- somitic. arias Soen 
Pg. metallurgico, < metamerically (met-a-mer‘i-kal-i), adv. $a 


ties of a mineral. 

: metallize (met’al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. met gique = Sp. metalúrgico = 

allized, ppr metallizing. (LP métalli PP- Sp, NL. metallurgi 'allurgi i 
d i, . T&F. métalliser = Sp. . metallurgicus, < metallurgia, metallurgy: to be mets ric; : re i 
een peel as metal + -ize.] To tho ma Pertaining i metallurgy, i. as a Pines, in or by way Cae 
form or transform into metal; render metalli e art of working metals.— i > i i i | 
Also spelled metallise.— i 2 try, that part of chemist n ceneni metamerism (met’a-me-rizm), n. [As me] 
Metallized glass. See glass. Ty teaches the combina- mere + -is 
metallochrome (me-tal’6-krom), n. [< Gr. pé- tionsand anmyses ot meas | ism, th gem.) ad To om 

j EETA, P T Eo metallurgica] (met-a-l èr'jikal), a [< metal- iem) y at property of certain compound boë 
prismatic tinting imparted by electrolytic action urgic + -al.] Relating to or connected with yonan Aa the sat chemical eliri 
to polished steel plates by depositing on them metallurgy; belonging to the working of met- combined in the same proportion and witt i 
A film of ori of lead. als: as, metallurgical investigations or pursuits. Same molecular weight, while differingin che) 
metallochromy (met‘a-lo-kro’mi), n. [As me- metallurgically (met-a-ler‘ji-kal-), adv. By eal properties. Thus, aldehyde and ethylene odk | 
tallochrome + -y3.] The art i metallurgical methods; as regard “Py their elements in the same proportion, C2140, mii 
e aeiae or process of color- metallurgist (met’al- a E DTT S aE pon molecular weight, 44, but are very different in t| 
a giste = Er F n. [= E. metairur- chemical properties. Two metameric bodies donot, bei 
bets f hromy isused to produce decorative effects upon E Sh metalurgista = Pg. metallurgista; as ever, belong fo the same class or series of compounds ¥ 
j of copper, tombac, and brass, previously treated to aes ve a fea One who is versed in the BoA z0 Pees he st | 
e of metallurgy; one who scienti > 2. In zo0l., a metameric condition; the s 
ay ntifically of being metameric; segmentation of the Lay 


€ 


aan a Wall, Ga 

. H. Wahl, Galvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 407. studies the operati i 

metallographic (met/a-l6-graf’i DIA: perations of the smelter. ; : r ; 

allogra ine p cn Saas ee ain a. [< met RO EMEC) mot eee =F. métallurgie of an animal along the primary or longitu | 

logra by. ining tometal- Tietatlurgia, < Gr. He Pg. It. metallurgia, < NL. Tene See tia wh ore oy se 

metallographist (met-a-log’ra-fist) 2 ane Cee era/.oupyoc, working metals ar consecutive parts which are seritiy 

a-log’ra yn. [K met- „<p rajov, a mine (metal), Me hate eee See ee ne antimere. shon) { 
9 amerizati met-a-mer-i-28' sn? Bly 

ion (met-2 t ban) me 


work.] The science of j 
smeltin i n Divi 
= metals are separated + In smelting, the / y i ena A 
Uographie = Sp. metalografia = Pg. metal izing substances ely inom melo trom themineral ee va eee 
hia, < Gr. pétaAZov, a m FS: metallo- naturally occur combined Thus, the co exceptions, they A very regular internal metamerization y xvqi¥ i 
: AAV, etal, -ypagia, < is galena, a combination of sulphur with that E t pe Encyc. Brit. x | 
metal. The metamerize (met’a-me-riz), v- t 
x sx rs 2 ag 3 


ont daie Ben, ie Epa Se e mea othe tion in the furnace, and the re- X 1 
-2. A process of decoratin A ste ue and easy; that of SGM IN eae metamerized, ppr: meiamerizing: — giyido "i 
Tae omae ftom wooden {he dry Hes eee orifire Or ST metal ta + -ize] To make metamerous) ' 

: ry way, but processes carried on in the ad ar Aas is a metamer? one? | 

ough the vertebrate body is & 7 organ 


ch manner as to produce an imitation 


allograph-y + -ist.] A writer on met 
allogra ; all 
metallography (met-a-log’ra-fi), n. ee 


5 pret. 


are not unfrequently empl i 

pone aoe tly employed in the treatment l: i i 

metallurgical Cae. t oY called rete rik archinephric duct is not a metame ‘Anat. (tran) r 

gionsare treated at or near th he ores of many mining re- Es 68 | 

Bate ORCI CHAM TIO Ia e hey ae mined metameron (me-tam’e-t00) gy fm 
or ores to becarried toa (rä). [NL.: see metamere.| Samet 


great distance to be smel 
ted. Thi Tr ears 
years, a large part us, until with 
smelted at Samsea, in Wake ee used in the world oy metamerous (met’a-mér-us); a 
y S, from ores brought from va- + -ous.] Same as metamer A 
cient®, 
G 


rious countries, metallurgi > 
= gical A 
E sit desirablo to have theore eval nd ot 4. A. W. Hubrecht, Micros. 
` 2 3 A 7 ut 
oe e i EET (One oo HA 
oN, € } li ‘met‘al- Youd. Í 
, probably A worker Hi ey n) n. [< metal + man.) amerism. 4. A. W. Hubrecht, 
, aae e eee emu or tinman XXVI. 610. 
mY) Uman, the - metamorphic (met- amôr fik), a, 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 110 morphique; as Gr. peth, 2 
perd, afte’ ` change), $ poppy, Torm, E 
BS aia sis.] 1. Producing metam 
hich the form or structure; ¢ransto 
_ morphic cause or a ency 5 i 
E a ee mopio eating metamorph orm tor 
gic; tran- phism; changed in form or sim eth 
morphosed:—Metamorphi® rocks 
morphism. 


metamorphism (met; 
morph-ic + -ism.] he 


ving, allied to lithograph; 
tes are ae eT fe: 


y taking fine 


surukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


cinn | 
chani | 


metamorphism 


ng the form or structure; 
» changing 


: r T change and rearrange- 
i] eal © 5 BET: 

phosing yy, chemical oigo a rock by which 
apri e C? assume new forms and enter 
ma ado W ations, the Iont Apor ni 
E new com havges being that the rock be- 
ini ge of these ©. nore crystalline in structure. 
rosu rderand n lates are crystalline schists. The 
o t ice’ ose made up of the debris 


nor p. A 

rocks, especially the most liable to undergo 
ir rals, it js that the argillaceous rocks 
m; henc? jus examples of this process, and 
ost, conspicu ost altered in external characters 
hich are ve cleavage being often highly de- 
it is thes tjon and slaty Volcanic rocks also are subject 
the process ‘although the results are usu- 
rphic Cee to the eye unaided by a mi- 
Jess CO ees of the sedimentary deposits. 
an in the ohism are the conversion of ordi- 
f metamork to crystalline marble, of argilla- 
A JEA kinds of schists (mica-schist, 
d of sandstone into quartzite. Close- 
ete.) he phenomena of metamorphism is 
Jy conn Bea tin a rock of a slaty cleavage or of a fo- 
developmen Metamorphic ugencics and the results 
ve prought about have been much studied 

h they 12 


solos and the modern methods of 
ya years by geola en most important aids in this 
jithological The most obvious and generally accepted clas- 
direction. etamorphic action is into “contact” and 
sifleation of btamorphism. In the case of contact meta- 
“yegional” mets rved ar parently due—in 


an adjacent mass 


altered along the walls of a 
ion J rphi yhen large 

, f regional metamorphism, w a 

care found to have been affected and ren- 


intrusive or igneous material, the 
in the form SaaS moult of explanation than in the 
We tact metamorphism. 
case of conta ssions of this subject a great number of new 
merous Senn introduced, the meaning of which is, 
ie ihe complexity of the phenomena and the imper- 
owing m the observations, often rather obscure; some of 
forte oe here be cited. Assynonyms of “regional 
ee Veet the epithets “normal” and “general” 
ee used by some authors, while others have indi- 
cated a desire to specialize in their application. Thus, 
Prestwich Jimits “normal metamorphism to the changes 
due to central heat, and “ regional metamorphism to 
changes effected by the heat produced locally within the 
erust of the earth by transformation into heat of the 
mechanical work of compression or of crushing of parts 
of the earth. Bonney desires to reserve the phrase ‘ Te- 
gional metamorphism ” for those ancient rocks occupying 
extensive areas of the earth’s surface “which, whatever 
be their history, are in all probability by no means in their 
original condition.” Dana prefers “local ” to “ contact," 
but does not use the two exactly as synonyms, since he 
makes local “include changes due to heated emanations 
and other conditions where there are no contacts”—in 
other words, he uses “local” rather as the opposite of 
“general,” ignoring the idea embodied in the term “ con- 
tact,” namely that a visible cause of the observed meta- 
morphism is present in the form of an adjacent mass of 
intrusive orheterogeneousrock. Kinahan proposes *‘met- 
apepsis” and “‘paroptesis” as the synonyms of regional 
and contact metamorphism. “ Why we need go to the 
Greek for [the] two words is not clear.” (Dana.) Many 
seologiats are of the opinion that the movements which 
he rocks composing the earth’s crust have undergone in 
Geen regions, which movements must necessarily have 
a pecompanied by pressure, stress, shearing, or ‘‘ flow,” 
phic chan among the most important causes of metamor- 
mista pe: The most comprehensive term by which 
been ae TE originating in conditions of this kind has 
namical, ig Othe is that introduced hy Rosenbusch, “dy- 
ing nearly or tt writers on this subject have used as be- 
owing: antes esy nonymous with “dynamical” the fol- 
tion,” disloca a > „ Compression,” “mechanical,” “fric- 
eal | Ocation. 1 pohan introduced the term “ stat- 
have take as indicating changes which may 
of any iene deep-seated rocks quite independently 
designatin, to which they have been subjected. As 
g and discriminating between various kinds of 
of the resulte ©, Aeh special reference to the char- 
erms “crystallinic rowed, Dana has introduced the 
he first of these iva 1pa"@morphic,” and “metachemic.” 
stance Condition in the ony tant SEG nae 
Kes place in th ginal material, such, for in- 


from one param Osis ” of Geikie 


\ aye met with little favor ; they 
similar to i their authors to include 
Achemig™ of seudomo: gone 


S, and are allied t ee 
an: S , ANC allie th 
h have beer tasta crasis” are 
e to q 
uded p somewhat similar to 


«e YStallinic,” the other 
` otad to {denote changes like the 
icates» t0 a mass of quartz with 


‘fiz), v. t.; pret. and 
o camorphizing. [As 
change; ; 
ge ge; transform; 
[< 


met”a-môr-fol’õ-ii 
a LO-ji), n. 
e Cpustormation (see meta- 
, o; Doak : see -ology.] 
h an s OE t etamorphoses or 
individual undergoes from 


Tphose, De 
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8 to be an emb eer 
a bodily TYO to the time it 


organism. Met 
; 0 - Metamor- 
ind embryology together constitute 


the time it cease 
ceases to live ag 
phology a 
ontogeny. 
_ AS soon ast 
is no longer 
the subject 
phology. 


he organism has left 


an embryo. The later cha 

of the es uy Metamorphoses or PAE 
aeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), IT, 460, 
: -), II, 460, 
metamorphopsia (met’a-mndr-fop’si-z) a < 
z per entpg(watc), transformation (see metamor. 
Pl the peste ae pathological condition 

c eyes Which objects a 3 
irregular, or confused. ee SEE =: 
metamorphoscope (me 
Gr. HETaLOpO(warc), tra 


t-a-mor’fd-skop), ne [< 
phosis), + crozet, v 


unsformation (see metamor- 


) iew.] A toy in which pic- 
tured forms of human beings or other diva 
are made to interchange heads, bodi 


«_ The pictures 


are painted across t 
bands is made constantly to disp] 


“f0s),n. [< F. mét 
amo ; fös), n. - méta- 
morphose = Sp. metamorfósis or metamór fosis 


etamor fose, L. meta- 


My metamorphose is not held unfit. 

Middleton, Family of Love, iv. 2, 
metamorphose (met-a-mér’f6z), v. t.: pret. and 
pp. metamorphosed, ppr. metamorphosing. [=F. 
métamorphoser; < metamorphose, n., metamor- 
phosis.] To change into a different form: alter 
or modify the shape or character of: trans- 

form; transmute. ; 


Thus men (my lord) be metamorphosed, 
From seemely shape, to byrds, and ougly beasts. 


about in plant-or, 
under chang, ne 
te stamens are 


stipules in 
{the ©z%-coverings}. it p x MA Mo 


from what is usual. The various ki : 
ite: deere re ious kinds of metamorphoses 


metaphery 


ns, whereby they appear 
ed or modified conditions: ie when 


metamorphosed into petals, or 


Metamorphosis does not im- 
ly that the petal, for example, Thies over he ia 


mt it implies an alteration in the organizing fi 
took effect at a v. he life of the organ, at 
Ake D ery carly period in the life of the organ, at 


me when the 


rimitive aggregat } 
became differentiated into th eevee f which (eta 
normally composed, 
development of the o 


e several parts of which it ia 
It is due merely to the fact that the 
rgan has pursued a different course 


r the names of ehlaross, petalody, 


Phyllody, pistillody, sepalody, staminody, etc. (which see: 
pieearctate metamorphosis. See ? : 
—Imperfect o tami 
heminetatory $ incomplete me 

gans, in bot., 
to several diffe 
changes in size, 


See coarctate.—Com- 
metamorphosis. See holometaboly and peer 

n hosis. See 
imperfect.— Metamorphosis of or- 
the progressive adaptation of one organ 
rent purposes, connected with which are 
color, and other particulars, Thus, all the 
parts of a plant are reducible to the axis and its appen- 
dages, the other parts developing themselves from these. 
+c morphology.— Progressive metamorphosis, trans- 
formation from a lower or more simple to hierar or mare 


complex substance; anabolism.— Retrogressive meta- 
morphosis, transformation from a higher or more com- 
plex to a lower or more simple substance; catabolism. 
Oftener called 7 


etrograde met iz, = S 
E R grade metamorphoxiz,=Syn, 1, See 


metamorphostical+ (met’a-mér-fos’ti-kal), a. 


Treg. < metamorphosis + -t--+ -ic + -al.| Per- 
taining to or effected by metamorphosis. Pope. 


metamorphotic (met‘a-mér-fot’ik), a. [< meta- 


morphosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of metamorphosis; consisting in trans- 
formation. 


The epithelial cells lining the uriniferous tubules un- 
dergo metamorphotic changes. N. Y. Med. Jour., X1. 402. 


Metamorphotic system, in entom., a scheme of classi- 
fication first proposed by Swammerdam, based on the char- 
acters of the metamorphoses and the condition of the larva 
and pupa, whether resembling the adult or differing from 
it more or less widely. This scheme, improved by subse- 
quent authors and combined with characters drawn from 
the study of perfect insects, is the basis of the best mod- 
ern systems of entomological classification. 


3 1 metamorphy (met’a-mor-fi), n. [< Gr. perá, 

„ „7 Cæcoigne, Complaint of Philomene. heyond, open, form.] Same as metamorpho- 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me. sis, 4 
Shak., T. G. of V., i 1. 68. matan 


The priest was metamorphosed into knight. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 186. 
=Syn. Transmute, cte. See trangform. 
metamorphoser (met-a-mér’fo-zér), n. One 
who or that which metamorphoses. 


What shall I name this man buta beastly metamorphoser, 
both of himself and of others? 


Metanauplius (met-a-na’pli-us), n.; pl. meta- 


nauplii (-1). [NL.,< Gr. wera, after, + NL. nau- 
plius, q.v.] A later stage in the development 
of some crustaceans, after the first nauplius 
form, and before the zoéa stage is reached; a 
crustacean of this later naupliiform charac- 
ter. 


Gascoigne, Delicate Diet for Droonkardes, Metanephron (met-a-nef’ron), n.; pl. metane- 


metamorphosic (met’a-mér-f0’sik), a. [< meta- 
morphose+ -ic.] Causing metamorphosis; trans- 
forming; relating to or depicting metamor- 
phoses. 

All the metamorphosic fables of the ancients, turning 
policied and commercial people into horrid and savage 
monsters, will, like clouds before the sun, dispel and evap- 
orate before the light of truth. 

Pownall, On Antiquities, p. 69. (Latham.) 
metamorphosis (met-a-mér’fo-sis), n.; pl. meta- 
morphoses (-séz). [Formerly also metamorphose, 
q. v.; < L. metamorphosis, < Gr. perapópociç, a 
transformation, < perapopýoroða, be transform- 
ed, < uerá, over, + gopġń, form, shape.] 1. 
Change of form or structure ; transmutation or 
transformation. Used most frequently in literature 
with reference to the old or poetic conception of au 
raculous transmutation of a person, animal, or mig into 
a ditferent and often antagonistic or cone fae 
either with or without a corresponding change of na’ 


With Severne sho along doth go, 
osis to show. A 
Mer Aeae Drayton, Polyolbion, vi., Arg. 


i3 i time; 

I wondered at such a Metamorphosis in so short at 

he told me it was for the Death of his Wife that aes 
had thus antedated his Years. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 


i riously decisive change, 

Laan eee meia morpho 

py AE Ring and Book, II. 217. 
2. A marked change in the form or function 
of a living body; 5 transformation TEDE 
from development; specifically, in i ae 
course of alteration which an ammu ajuhich 
goes after its exclusion from the egs, miw We 
modifies extensively the general | Se me 
of the individual; particularly, in ay o 
transformations of a metabolous Insect. 

hosts, c 

ne AN to that angos 
which . . . a definite pupal condi 
term. Huxley, 
3. In chem., that chemical 
given compound is caused 
a peculiar substance, to res 
or more compounds, as 
of yeast, into aleohol 
In bot., the various ¢ 


phra (-rä). (NL., < Gr. perá, behind, + vedpédc, 
kidney: see nephritis.) The most posterior and 
latest-formed segment of an embryonic renal 
organ, or section of the Wolffian body from 
which the permanent kidney is derived, and 
whose duct becomes a ureter: distinguished 
from pronephron and mesonephron. 
metanotal (met-a-no’tal),a. [< metanotum + 
-al.| Situated on or pertaining to the metano- 
tum: as, a metanotal sclerite. 
metanotum (met-a-no’tum), n.; pl. metanota 
(ta). [NL., < Gr. perá, behind, + varov, vazac, 
the back.) The dorsal part of the metatho- 
rax of an insect, succeeding the mesonotum 
and preceding the abdomen; the third and last 


i scutum, seutu an 
eee pian are neuially Cantus atabaniee 
—Lateral callosities of the metanotum. See lateral, 
metaparapteral (met’a-pa-rap’te-ral), a. 
metaparapteron + -al.] 
metaparapteron. 


NL. parapteron.] In entom., the 
of the metapleuron. s i 
etapepsis (met-a-pep’sis),n. [NL 

Tiera beyond, + sésa cooking | 

méxtelv, COO oil: see pep È 

ferm suggested by G. H. Kin: 


ally called 
morphism. 


segment of the notum. Itis divided typically ma 


or pertaining to the 


metaparapteron (met’a-pa-rap‘te-ron), n.; pl. 
AEA (ri). [NL., < Gr. perá, with, + 
rapteron 
of the metathoracie segment; the third sclerite 
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I'm somewhat dull, still, in the manly art 


staphrase. 5 ai 
Gupprane nnd Mire Browning, Aurora Leigh, vili. 


a-fraz), 0. 65 pret. and pp. 
metaphrased, ppr. melaphrasing. K metaph net 
n.] To translate literally; turn into OPAR 
corresponding words: as, to metaphrase Latin 


poetry. aes 
netaphrasis (me-taf rii-sis), ”- 

metaphrase. | Same as metaphrase. ; 

si is to take some notable place out of a good 

eee carn the same sens into meter, or into other 

wordes in Prose. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 93. 


metaphrast (met’a-frast), n. (=F. métaphraste 
= Sp. metafrasta = Pg. metaphrastes, < Gr. pleva- 
ọpáoTne, one who changes from one style to an- 
other, < peragpacer, change from one sty le to an- 


other: see metaphrasis.] A person who trans- 


lates literally from one language into another. 
George Sandys, Esq., the famous traveller and excellent 
Poetical metaphrast. r Wood, Fasti Oxon., p. 1285. 


metaphrastic (met-a-fras’ tik), a. (<metaphrast 


metaphor 
=F. métaphore = Sp. 
= It, metafora, < D. 
Y. peragopa, 2 transfer to one word 
f another (L. translatio), ¢ pera- 
transfer, < perá, over, + rper, 
‘figure of speech by 
osed resemblance or 
buto, or an action be- 


metaphrase (met’ 


euTry, = m 
which, from some los 
analogy, n name, an attri í e 
ibn a to or characteristic of one object is 
assigned to another to which it is not literally 
applicable; the figurative transfer of a de- 
seriptive or affirmative word or phrase from 
one thing to another; implied comparison by 
transference of terms: as, the ship spread its 
wings to the breeze; & Judah is a lion's whelp,’ 
Gen. xlix. 9. If Jacob had said, “is like or resembles 
a lion's whelp,” the expression would have been a simile 
instead of a metaphor, A simple metaphor is contained 
in a aingle word or phrase ke ror figurative descrip: 
i “is on 5 E 
foe ener: Uond maintained throughout 2 va- 


tion or characterizati th 
riety of phrases or applications. See simile and trops. 


[NL.: see 


What els is your Meta, hor but an inuersion of sence by RE Aoh r ranslation. 

$ transport; Gat allegorie by a duplicitie of meaning or + -i¢,] Close or literal in trans! : 0 i 

ke dissimulation vnder couert and darke intendments? Maximus Planudes, who has the merit of having fa- 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 128. miliarised to his countrymen many Latin classics of the 


yer re, by ie versions. 

7 whatereriresgens nuts sood tove TONER RDI PMH Aan, Mist ng. Roly IE 10, 

j i Cowley, The Mistress, Not Fair. metaphrastical (met-a-fras’ti-kal), a. [< meta- 
A metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes the phrastic + -al.] Same as metaphrastic. 

gunpowder to drive one home and imbed it in the mem- metaphysic (met-a-fiz’ik), o andn [= F. 

métaphysique = Sp. metafisico = Pg. metaphy- 


ory. Lowell, Democracy. 
Mixed metaphor, a figurative expression in which two eico = Tt. metafisico, < ML. metap iysiens, ad 
neut, pl.; as 


tation =) metaphors are confused, as in the following di> fom the earlier noun metaphysica, 
a noun, formerly also metaphysique, < F- méta- 

physique = Sp. metafisica = Pg. metaphysica = 
It. metafisica, < LL. metaphysica, neut. pl. (later 
metaphysicæ, fem. pl.) as a noun, & transfer of 
the Greek title trav pera Tà ġuoixá, A-N, ‘the 
(books) after the Physies, 1-50,’ applied first 
probably by Andronicus of Rhodes, in the 1st 
century B. C., to certain books of Aristotle, 
which were not intended to form one treatise, 
but which all relate to what he called mpor) 
orAocogia, first philosophy: perá, after; gvotKd, 
physies: see physic, physics. The preposition 
of the nature or prefix came to be regarded as meaning ‘be- 
yond,’ ‘above,’ and the title metaphysica as the 
name of a science ‘that*is above or transcends 
physics.’ Hence mod. formations like meta- 
chemistry, metalogic, metamathematics, ete.) I.t 
a. Same as metaphysical. : 

By any metaphysick book. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iy. 8. 
He knew what's what, and that’s as high 


Where —still to use your lordship’s tropes — 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and down ward, as the stream 


Of hydra faction kicks the beam! 
T. Moore, To Lord Castlereagh. 


=$yn. Comparison, Allegory, etc. See simile. 
= metaphoric (met-a-for‘ik), a. [= F. métapho- 
k: rique = Sp. metafórico = Pg. metaphorico = It. 
: metaforico, < Ll. *metaphoricus (in adv. meta- 
phorice),< Gr. wevagopixéc, relating to metaphor, 
< yeragopa, metaphor: see metaphor] Same 

as metaphorical. 

metaphorical (met-a-for’i-kal), 
phoric + -al.] Pertaining to or 
: of metaphor; consisting of or abounding in 
e. metaphor; not literal: as, a metaphorical ex- 

j pression; a metaphorical use of words. 
How dangerous it is in sensible things to use metaphor- 
teal expressions unto the people, and what absurd con- 


veits they will swallow in their literals. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 10. 


metaphorically (met-a-for‘i-kal-i), adv. In a 


a. [< meta- 


j metaphorical manner or sense; by way of met- As metaphysic wit can fly. 
{f aphor į not literally. 3 S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 150. 
metaphoricalness (met-a-for’i-kal-nes),. The II. n. Same as metaphysics. 


The one part, which is physic, inquireth and handleth 
the material and efficient causes; and the other, which is 
metaphysic, handleth the formal and final causes. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


When I say metaphysic, you will be pleased to remember 
that all general reasoning, all politics, law, morality, and 
divinity, are merely metaphysic. : 

Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, II. iv. 
_ The full treatment of the whole mass of empiri i 
is impossible without a more thorough LOR ps aean 
Adamson, Fichte, p. 222. 
metaphysic} (met-a-fiz‘ik), v. t [= F. méta- 
physiquer = Pg. metaphysicar = It. metafisicare, 
discourse metaphysically; from the noun: see 
metaphysic, n.) To make metaphysical. Wal- 
pole, Letters (1782), IV. 306. (Davies.) 
metaphysical (met-a-fiz’i-kal), a. [< metaphys- 
ie + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to metaphysic 
or metaphysics; in a loose sense, philosophi- 
cal; hence, highly abstruse; apart from ordi- 
nary or practical modes of thought. 

Hobbes had, in language more precise and lumi 
than has ever been employed by any other ENSA 
writer, maintained that the will of the Prince was the stan- 
dard of right and wrong. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 
2. Relating to real being, and not merely to 
appearance; transcendental; hénce, pertain- 
ing to unverifiable hypotheses. 

Both ideas and words may be said to b i 

AE A f: | to be true in a meta- 
E ie e sane word “truth,” ... i. e., really to 
Locke, Human Understandin ji 
é oe g, II. xxxii. 2. 
Pertaining to abstractions, or modes thought 


5 


stato or quality of being metaphorical. 
metaphorist (met’a-for-ist), n. [< metaphor + 
-ist.] One who coins or uses metaphors. 
Let the poet send to the metaphorist for his allegories. 
Martinus Scriblerus. 
metaphosphate (met-a-fos‘fat). n. [¢ meta- 
phosphoric) + -atel.] A salt formed by the 
union of metaphosphoric acid with a hase. 
metaphosphoric (met*a-fos-for‘ik), a. [< Gr. 
jeera, with, + E. phosphoric.] Pertaining to, 
produced from, or resembling phosphorus or 
hosphorie acid.—Metaphosphoric acid, HPO», 


n aci aonta Ds buning phosphorus under a bell- 


Al prorpnori acid of 
th soda as an im- 


K ND melo 
3T. e7d, Over paypd, 
earn ei ths 

is visible exteriorly 
nternal, form- 


‘the base of the 


opiece, and named as if they were things; 

ith and Falsehood are odd kind of Metaphysi 

em, which they do not ‘care to ae ei 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. i. 


atural. 


metaplasm 


a w 
gnin Coie 
ta, ion, th 


of ay, 


I 
Metaphysical partition, the mental separa ctia | 
aration Nex} 
Fe | 


a ical whole. 20] 5 sih 
Metaphysica. le. (a) A species conceive tle | 


Con, 
à à Who, 


predicates are parts. 
metaphysically (met-a-fiz’i-kal 

From a metaphysical point of views’ p 

physical methods; as reg z 

24. Supernaturally. 

The eclipse of the su i kene 
Christes HESIOD, ie et ediger oat all the eq 
metaphysically in MOSUL 3 


-i), adv, 


arde Y Teta. | 
ards metaphysien® 

“S~ 

prodigiously 4 ; 
Hervey, Letter to Ed, Spenser (15g, 

i 


metaphysician (met’a-fi-zish’an), n 
métaphysicien; < metaphysic + ian i (es K 
who is versed in the science of meta hys; $ 
—2. One who practises the mind-cure ue 
cent and vulgar. ] . (Re 
metaphysicist (met-a-fiz’i-sist), n. [< me 
physte + -isl.] Same as melaphysician ee 
metaphysics (met-n-fiz‘iks), n. (PL. of mete | 
physic: see -ics.] 1. The science of the in a 
and essential nature of things. (a) As the R 
of the books of Aristotle so called, first philosoph sublet 
ogy; the analysis of the nature of being in ENE 
~doctrine of first principles. (b) [The prefix meta- ue 
understood as meaning ‘beyond.’] Supernatural wea | 
the doctrine of that which transcends all human e oat | 
ence. (c) The science of the mind treated by eae 
introspection and analysis, and not by experiment mi | 
scientific observation ; rational psychology. (d) Anya 
trine based upon presumption and not upon inductie 
reasoning and observation. (e) An abstract and abstr 
body of doctrine supposed to be virtually taken for grante! | 
in some science: as, “the metaphysics of geometry.” i 
[Used frequently with the definite article, and generally f 
connected with unpleasant associations, as being a study i 
very dry and at the same time of doubtful truth. 


The mathematics and the metaphysics, 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you. 
Shak., T. of the S., 1.1.4. 


“ How,” she cried, “you love 
The metaphysics !” Tennyson, Princess, iil) 
2. Philosophy in general ; especially, the philo- | 
sophical study of mind; psychology: so usel 
from the time of Descartes, and especially by 
the Scotch school. Í 
Metaphysics was a word formerly appropriated to the 


ontology and pneumatology of the schools, but now ul: 


derstood as equally applicable to all those inquiries whid 
haye for their object to trace the various branchesof hums 


knowledge to their first principles in the human mint 

D. Stewart, Dissertations, i. sis 
3. In the Kantian terminology, the scienco 
God, freedom, and immortality. 


Abbreviated metaph. 2 Se i 
metaphysiological (met-a-fiz/i-0-lo) i-kal), & 
[< Gr. perá, beyond, + gvotoroyia, physiology: 
-ic-al.] Beyond the province of physiology: 
metaphysis (me-taf’i-sis), n. [< Gr. Me" ai 

+ dol, nature: see physic. inaring 


J Change otr 
transformation ; metamorphosis. | 

metaplasia (met-a-pla’si-ii), n. NL.,¢ GT Fie 
mAaotc, transformation: see mMer to at 
conversion of an adult tissue directly 1 nrt 


the connective-tissue group. 
metaplasis (me-tap‘la-sis), 2. | 
rémhaci, transformation, < PETO, OY ei 
oc, a molding, conformation, < TAGOS 


mold. Cf. metaplasm2.] See the 
: yded the om tot 


is: thi i Cata 
taplasis; third, those of decline, ae Nat 


metaplasm! (met’a-plazm), ”- K ti 
ie Gr. ete a transfor 
assumption of a present or nom o 
derived tenses of verbs or cases ° oe 
rarhdocew, transform, change, <E 
Adel, form, mold.] In grant: 
or transmutation in a word by 2 


ing, or i able 
posing, or retrenching & syll ants 


Intercalarius (but it is possible that 5 
a metaplasm EATI). Amer. Jo 


metaplasm ie. 

«on of an oblique ease Aes rom 
Formation an that of the nomini tive. 
(0) ott er than 7 plazm); n. Gr. perá, 
2 (mer «thing molded: see plasm.] 
a ontaining certain carbo- 
A eventually separated from 
i f cell-walls or as secre- 


f Hanstein, 1. e- that part of the proto- 
m O! 


as ative material, is colored al- 

The metai holds the formatii to violet. is 
| Micro-Chem, (trans.), p. 82. 
iD. eva, over, + 

ta-plast), 9- [< Gr. perá, k 
metaplast a ; of xiaccen, f hert = d. C f. 
[past s 7, Pi » xt 
pasts vi In gram., aword or the stem of a 
mote? pibiting metaP re 5. Temas 
yi ate -a-plas ); ¢ ELS 
i laste Cig a exhibiting, or character- 
er g 


ized bY metopa et “y-plas-tol’6-ji), n. [< 
metaplastology z2aarót, verbal adj. of xZaccetv, 
Gr HeT Gr. toyin < nbyelv, speak: see -ology.] 
form, nae or science of metaplasis. 
The Oe 1 also the term Anaplastology for the physi. 
Hacckel use Pr the stages of progressive grow th anc 
ological re o of groups, Metaplastology for those of 
those of me EO Acme of groups, and Ca uplastology for 
tho adult om nile stages and the Paracme of groups, x 
those of the 80 Amer. Nat., XXIL 882. 


[< Gr. perá, behind, 


/a-plér), n. : 
T (onl nC Ge, tr pehin, 


ral epipleura or epipleural fold 
tar of the lo ofina the preoral epipleura; the 
of dnp iS tain corresponding in extent to the 
oral iiy: Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 184. 
ane Jeural (met-a-pl6’ral), “s [S metapleura 

moam 1. In entom., posterior and lateral, as a 
portion of a metathoracie segment; of or per- 
taining to the m Of or pertain- 
i the metapleur. 

E ron (met-a-plö'ron), n. ; pl. metapleu- 
ra (tii). [NL., < Gx. perá, with, + TZeupóv, a 
rib.] In entom., the lateral or pleural division 
of the metathorax; a metathoracic pleuron of 
an insect. Each metapleuron, right and left, is divided 
into three sclerites—an episternum, an epimeron, and a 
parapteron. 


metapneustic (met-ap-niis’tik), a. [< Gr. perá, 
behind, + xvevorexdc, of or for breathing, < zvety, 
breathe: see preumatic. | 
single pair of spiracles or breathing-orifices, 
situated at the anal end of the body, as certain 
larvee. 
metapodia, x. Plural of metapodium. 
metapodial (met-a-po’di-al), a. and n. [< NL. 
metapodialis: see metapodialia.| I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to the metapodialia.—2. Of or 
Pertaining to the metapodium of a mollusk. 

TI. n. One of the metapodialia; a metacarpal 
ot OT bone. 

apodialia (met-a-pd-di-a/li-i), n. pl. 
(Marsh, 1580) neat 3 aan 
Podium, q. v.] The 


[NL. 
pl. of metapodialis, < meta- 
eel sae bones of the metacarpus 
vel etatarsus, taken together, and collec- 
hind } considered as a segment of the fore or 
Tea ae intervening between the mesopodia- 
metano die phalanges. See epipodialia. 

dia (a), N Tee di-um), n.; pl. metapo- 


=E T. werd, behind, + robe (xo0d-) 
tions ae The posterior one of the three sec- 


which the f 
gast oot of some mollusks, as 
relate ods ae pteropods, may be divided: cor- 
Metapolitie mesopodium and propodium. 
yond, po met-a-pol’i-tiks), n. [< Gr. petd, 
purely Specul Tika, polities: see politics.] A 
. E treatment of politics unre- 
r on questions. Coleridge. 
Metanon + a-pon‘tin), a. . 
c ina Metapontum. l Gr. eee 
the mj e def.), orig. n eut. of peraxdyztoc, 
S a Ee Saat + xévroc, 
ning to Metapontum or 
: aN ancient City of Magra Grecia 
Very 4 
“Ponting tha alan coin displays the ow 
M-ear, as ity Chiet neo ~ e . every Met- 
Academy, Feb. 25, 1888, p. 1 
5 2 . 29, . 139. 
ai potant of Metapontum. z 
Of eo fiz ‘al ) a. [< meta- 
pertaining to a meta- 


[NL., < Gr. 
See apophy- 
° Prezyeano hys: pophysis devel- 
a vertob PAYsis oranterior articu- 

It correspon: » Specially in the lum- 
lopeq © inner tubercle of the 
3 t is sometimes very 

©, when it assists in 
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3735 etastoma 
the support of the carapace, In man, in who: it A i 
nen center of oaa a enous OF enveloped fror aa fae H metasilicate 
regents ssification, it is found in the In Son 


illa TOCEss F e 
cut under lanier, Is =S Cr mamrillary tubercle, 


nie nee venn Pept CNT: metapora 
A poe eae pore ie en E line 
medulla oblongata i diately behi 
Veroli. gata immediately be 


the so-called forg ] i 
metaporus (me-tap’d-rus), na poai, 


y r) 1. { i(-rī 
NL.] The metapore. B. 1 nae O). 
metapostscutellar (met’a-post-ski’tel-z 
[< metapostscutellum + -ar%.] zal 
eG metapostscutellum, 
metapostscutellum (met-a-post-ska_te1/ 
Ne; pl. metapostscutella Ci wn te ne 
behind, + NL. postscutellum, q. vy The ieee 
seutellum of the metanotum; the postseutellag 
sclerite of the metathorax of an insect. 
metaprescutal ( met’a-pré-ski 
prescutum + -al.] Of orpert 
preescutam., 
metaprescutum (met’a-pré 
metaprescuta (-ti). (NL, < 
nue eee q-v-] In entom., the preescu- 
rum ot the metanotum; the praseutal scler 
of the metathorax. aia: 


metapsyche (met-ap-si’ké), n. NL.,< Gr. werd 
behind, + wuvy%, soul: see Pare Haeckel’, 
name for the hind-brain or cerebellar segment 
of the encephalon; the metencephalon or epen- 

cephalon. 
metapsychosis (me-tap-si-kd’sis 
sychoses (-séz). [NL., ¢ Gr. pera 
fer of soul from one body to another, < perá, 
over, + pixworc, a giving of life or spirit: see 
psychosis.) The supposed action of one mind 
upon another without any known physical 
means of communication, or its effect. See 
psychosis and telepathy. 
It would be a grave retardation of science were it as- 


sumed that this strange metapsychosis was a medical curi- 
osity alone. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 422. 


aining to the meta- 


-ski’tum), n., pl. 
Gr. pera, behind, + 


). n.; pl. metap- 
Woxuste, a trans- 


metapterygial (me-tap-te-rij‘i-al), a. [< metap- Metastannic (met-a-stan’ik), a. 


terygium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metap- 

terygium: as, melapterygial basalia. 
metapterygium (me-tap-te-rij/i-um), n.; a 
iT. 


metapterygia (-ä). [NL. (Huxley, 1871), < 


most of several basal cartilages which the ptery- 
gium of a fish, as an elasmobranch,may present. 
See pterygium. 
metapterygoid (met-ap-ter’i-goid), a. and n. 
< Gr. yerd, after, + E. pterygoid.) T. a. Com- 
ing after or situated behind the true ptery- 
goid. 
A median or pterygoquadrate portionwhich grows for- 
ra i pterygoid portion. 
wards in front of the me ERA 1 Se Ti 
Ii. n. A metapterygoid bone. 3 
metaptosis (met-ap-to’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. perá- 
TTociç, a change, Í uerarinrew, change, £ perá, 
over, + xinzev, fall, > zrõoç, a falling.] In logic, 
the change of a proposition from being false to 
being true, or the reverse. 7 
metarabin (me-tar’a-bin), n. [< Gr. perá, be- 
yond, + E. arabin.] The gum of cherry-, plum-, 
and almond-trees. Its chemical relations are 
not yet determined. 

Metarrhipte (met-a-rip’té), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
perappixrecy, turn over, turn about, £ perá, over, 
+ pixzew, throw.] An order of acephalous or 
conchiferous mollusks founded upon the fam- 
ily Tridacnide@. In these gigantic bivalves as bony 
is apparently turned half-way round, whence the name 
There is a subcentral adductor muscle, and the foo ae 
trudes in front of the beak or umbo of the shell. GW. 

metarrhiptous (met-a-rip’tus), 4- be 
taining to the Metarrhipte, or having 
acters. 


metascuta, n. Plural of metasculum. 


metascutal (met-a-ski‘tal), a. [¢ metascutum 


+-al.] Of or pertaining to the metascutum. 
metascutellar (met-a-sku’tel-ir), 4. 


scutellum. 


of the metanotum ; 
metathorax. 3 
metascutum (met-a-ski’tum), 
(tä). [NL.,< Gr. peré, beyo 
q.v-] In entom., the ba 
of the metanotum. Theni 
descriptions of Hymenoptera, 2 
in which the metascutum 
vertical surface behini 

of the abdomen. 


-CC-0. In Public Domain. G 


alogy r bisilie 
3+ mineral wollastonite, CaSiO: 120.5109). 
nord metaal een 103 or CaO.Si0g). 

with, + E. silicic, | 
phrase metasilicie acid, 


metasoma (met 4-86'mi), n.; pl. meta. 
JI et-a -s i 5 pl. metasomata 
(-ma-tii), [NL.: see metaso 


some. 


a, i A 
Of or pertaining OAT ar 


metasome of a cephalopod.— 


or resulting from metasomatism: as, metaso- 
matic rocks, 


metasomatism (met- 


y sis. 
ital),a. [< meta- Metasomatosis (met-a- 


metastannate (met-a-stan’at), n. 


[< meta- 
scutellum + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to Gromer 


-Aagi ia i 
E so ai a-sil’i-kat), n. [< meta- 


1] A salt of the hypothetical 
id HoSiOg: often called in miner- 
ate: as, calcium metasilicale (the 
a-si-lis‘ik), a. [< Gr. perk, 
A word used only in the 
See metasilieate, 


asome.) Same as meta- 
ik), a. [< metasoma 


1. Of or pertaining to the 
2. Pertaining to 


-somat-) + -ic,] 


l | a-s0’ma-tizm), n. [As 
metasomat(osis) + -ism.| Same as metasomato- 
i 7 a-sō-ma-tō'sis), 2, [LL., 
< Gr. perá, over, + coua (copaz-), body.) In 
lithol., a term used by a few writers on chem- 
ical geology with various shades of meaning, 
but chiefly in propounding certain theories of 
the transformation of one rock into another of 
a very different kind (as of limestone into 
granite), changes recognized as possible by 
but few geologists. See metamorphism. 
Although the crystalline rocks . . . have been supposed 
to be occasionally the subject of wide-spread metasomato- 
s2, we may properly restrict the title of a general metaso- 
matic hypothesis to that which seeks to explain the deri- 


vation of the principal crystalline silicated rocks from 
limestones. 


T. S. Hunt, Min. Physiology and Physiography, p. 105. 


, Metasome (met’a-sdm), n. [< NL. metasoma, 


< Gr. perá, after, + capa, body.) The posterior 
part of the body of a cephalopod, which is 
enveloped in the mantle and contains the vis- 
cera. The name is also given to the posterior part of 
the body of bivalve mollusks, behind the mesosome and 
the foot, containing the posterior adductor muscle. 

4 [< meta- 
stannic + -atel.] A salt of metastannic acid. 
[< Gr. pera, 
beyond, + E. stannic.] An epithet applied to the 
hydrate or acid produced by digesting tin in 
nitric acid. It is isomeric with stannic acid, 
but quite different in its properties. 


In entom., having a perá, behind, + NL. pterygium, q.v.] The hind- Metastasis (me-tas’ta-sis), n. [NL.. < Gr. pe- 


TaoTacc, a removal, change, departure, < peh- 
iordvat, put in another place, change, remove, 
pera, Over, + iotdvar, place: see stasis.] 1. 
Change of substance; conversion of one sub- 
stance into another. 
He considers what not unfrequently happens in distem- 
pered bodies by the metastasis of the morbifick matter. 
Boyle, Works, IL. 197. 
2. In pathol., the production of local disease 
in some part of the body from a focus of more 
or less similar disease in some other part not 
immediately adjacent.—3. In bot., metabolism. 
metastatic (met-a-stat‘ik),a. [< metastasis 
(-at-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to metastasis; 
characterized by or consisting in metastasis. 
` etastati nges which take place in the ordi- 
eee of eat a the storing of eee material. 
Bessey, Botany, p. 186. 


metastatically (met-a-stat‘i-kal-i), adr. By 
metastasi 


asis. 
metasternal (met-a-stèr'nal), a. [È metaster- 


num + -al.] In entom., metathoracie and ster- 


Metaster- 
f the meta- 


tasternal poren 
iP: 


sented by the rip 
Ree In 
athorax; the mediar 
metasthenic (met-a-st 


be , + abévoc, si 


metastoma 


of, and behind, the mot 
Jongated oval calcific 
which an oval 
downward ama aes 
sterior face of the l t 
OET hät is termed by most authors the In 
to avoid confusion w 
it is wholly diff 
metatarsal dn. 
tarsus + -4 
OS aa one FE 8s © 
n. One O: he bones u 
oes not more than five in number, reckoned as first, 
ete., from the inner to the outer side of the foot. When 
there are fewer than five, it is always the lateral metatar- 
sala which have disa ppeared, so that an animal with three 
metatarsals has host the first and fifth; in one with a single 
metatarsal the third or middle one remains. Metatarsals 
may ankylose together, as two doin the metatarsus of the 
ox, and fires in that of any recent bird; in the latter case 
the compound bone is further complicated by fusion with 
itof tarsal elements, constituting a tarsometatarsus (which 
see). See cut at metatarsus.—ACCeSSOrY metatarsal, 
in ornith, See metatarsus, 1, ae - 
metatarsale (met’a-tiir-si‘lé). ”.; pl. metatar- 
salia (-li-i). [NL.: see metatarsal.) A bone 
of the metatarsus; one of the metatarsals. 
metatarsalgia (met’a-tir-sal’ ji-i), n. [NL., 
< metatarsus + Gr. a/yos, pain.) In pathol., 
pain in the metatarsus. Lancet, No. 3423, 


p. 707, ; 
metatarse (met’a-tiirs), n. [< NL. metatarsus, 
q. v.] The metatarsus. 


metatarsi, ”. Plural of metatarsus. 
metatarsodigital (met-a-tiir-so-dij’i-tal), a. 
[< NL. metatarsus + L. digitus, finger, + -al.] 
Same as metatarsophalangeal. 
metatarsophalangeal (met-a-tir’sd-fa-lan ‘j¢ 
al), a. [« NL. metatarsus + phalanges + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the metatarsus and to the 
penge: as, a metatarsophalangeal articu- 
ation or ligament. 
metatarsus (met-a- 
(Gsi) [NL., < 
Gr. perá, be- 
yond, + zapséc, 
in mod. sense 
‘tarsus’: see 
tarsus.] 1, The 
middle seg- 
ment of the 
three of which 
the foot, or 
third division 
of the hind 
limb, consists, 
considered 
with special 
reference to its 
bony struc- 
ture. It is the 
of the foot 


Between the tar- 
sus and the toes, 


in naan corre- r 

sponding closely ront of Left Tarsus (Tarsometatarsus) of 

with the instep, Bertin (Aptenodytes longirostris), natu- 

and composed of «a articular facet for i 

d a inner condyle of tibia ; 

ire bones. (See 4%, articular facet for onter conus ies of tba: 
e c, two foramina, showing incomplete fu- 

sion of three metatarsals; æ, point of attach- 

pent of accessory metatarsal; 2, 3, 4. articu- 

jar facets for second, third, and fourth toes. 


met-n-tir’sal), @ an 
(nm a, OL or pert I 
to ono of the bones that form it. 
f the metatarsus. 


IRS 


tär’ sus), n.; pl. metatarsi 


p Í larly Sane fhe shank, and in 
e tarsus. T 

Da pu me ak and scaly, and eerie feat 
: e suffrago or first joint above. 

7 consists e stout bone, representin; 
fused together, and further complicated 
distal tarsal elements with its proximal 
Hel e s the metatarsus includes a 
Separate bone known as the metatarsal, 
h Teen sal bone of the hallux or hind toe, 
Reet one of the joints of 
3 large or otherwise dis- 
lus. he ‘all ae 
are collectively knoe inn 


iAiDriotly anette 


ith 


a median de- meve 


wem which metatatically (met 


[< meta- 
aining to the 


metathorax 


metatome (met‘a-tom), n. 
between, + rouh, a cutting, < Téuvew, rapeiv, cut. | 
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wr-tar/ik), a [< Gy. 
A word used only 


etatartaric (met’a-t! 


j; uth.] In Crustacea, A an 3, tartar 
Pun oa] bifid, of the ventral pan a e a E phrase :— Metatartario acid, iy 

Ten ` - behind the mouth. It fs Yat ordinary tartaric acid, prepared 

a somite immediately behi ed of small amorphous form 0! {ie iting temperature, 
the so-called dalam, oF wn fsa the mouth Also keeping it for some ane a m ng Geert, erin 
ci ediately ae cepha- A MAUNE E 
jeces immed Vout under cephe ion intensity, force, < re 
e- 


y, stretch: sec te nd.) 

lirections of stress 
‘trai te, See 

and strain.—Metatatic isotrophy, plane, ¢te. 

the nouns.— Ortho [pat metatatic axes. 

See axil, 


relve, t 
incidence of ¢ 


-a-tat/i-kal-i), ad. Ina 


or sense, 
i), m3 ple metatele (-lé). 
NL. tela, q. V-] 
he inferior cho- 
tissue of the 


brain, 
posterius, 
NUS 


A 


The marsupials i » 
being thus equivalent to Didelphia. 
Prototheria and Eutheria. 


metatherian (met-a-thé’ri 


Grandn. La. 
or having their 
the 


Sy -an), 
the Metatheria, 


Pertaining to 
tatherian mammal; 


characters: as, & Me 


metatherian type. 
TI. n. A member of the Metatheria. 


metathesis (me-tath’e-sis), ”. CLL., < Gr. perá- 
Gectc, transposition, metathesis, < werarHevar, put 
over, transpose, < jerd, Over, + rifévar, put: see 
thesis.) 1. In gram., transposition, more es- 
pecially of the letters, sounds, or syllables of a 
word. as in the case of Anglo-Saxon desian, @s- 
cian, English ax, ask; Anglo-Saxon brid, Eng- 
lish bird. 
The transposition of vowels and liquids — metathesis — 
is an ordinary and familiar phenomenon of language. 
J. Hadley, Essays, p. 159. 
2, In surg., a change in place of a morbid sub- 
stance; an operation removing a morbific agent 
from one part to another, as in couching for 
cataract.—8. In logic, same as conversion. 
metathetic (met-a-thet’ik), a. [< metathesis 
(-thet-) +-ic.] Of the nature of or containing 
metathesis. 


metathetical (met-a-thet’i-kal), a. [< meta- 
thetic + -al.] Same as metathetic. 
metathoracic (met’a-tho-ras‘ik), a. [< meta- 


uoma z -ic.] Oro pertaining to the meta- 
horax of an insect.—Metathorac: t a- 
ee corer horari Fe 8, fhe tnd eat at 
wings, the posterior or lower aie pouetboreeie 
metathoracotheca (met-a-tho’ra-k6-thé’kii), 
n.; pl. metathoracothece (-sé). [NL., < meia- 
thorax + 67x, a case.] : 
In entom., the meta- 
thoracic case, or that 
part of the integu- 
ment of a pupa cover- 
ing the metathorax. 
It is generally indis- 
tinguishable in the 
Lepidoptera and Dip- 
tera, 


met-a- 
tho’raks), n. IN 
Gr. pera, beyond, + 
Oépak, the chest.] In 
entom., the third and 
last segment of the 
Moras, succeeding the 
mesothorax, preceding the abdomen, and bear- 
ing the third pair of legs and the second pair 


of avines.—Declivity of the metathorax. See de- 


between 


Metathorax, shaded, 
mesothorax (a) and abdomen (4); 
c, prothorax; d, head. 


[< Gr. perá, among, 


In arch., the space between twodentils. Gwili. 


metaxin (me-tak’sin),. [< Gr. uerazt, between 


(< perá, between), + -in2.) A distinct proteid 


substance entering into the compositi 
fibrillar structure of EEOSE EN Kanae 
metaxite (me-tak’sit), n. [< Gr. 


I eračót, be- 
tween, + -ite2.] In mineral., a E ser- 


Pentine occurring in fibrous or columnar forms 


luster. 


with a silk 
(me-tā yj; F. pron. ma-ta-yiizh’), n. 


ayage 
. Metayage; as metay(er) + -age.] The cul- 
ean on shares; tho metayer system 


t is to say, a kind 
] ture, in w ich the 


of temporary partner- 
proprietor supplies the 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


mete 


land and the seed, and the peasants do 
their own horses and implements, 


all the Wo 
D. M. Wallace Ri 

metayer (me-tā'yèr; F. pron. mã- DA 

F. métayer, < ML. medietarius 

land for half the produce, ¢ L, medi 

dle place, half: see moiety, mediet, 

vator who tills a farm or picce ZA A 
roy 


Tk ys 
Kwi 


taya 
no who ni 
ta D uK 


the owner, on condition of receivine 
Sites + 


the produce, generally a half, wie aree 
rents 


q 
ZO shap t 
the ow h 
Behe, 
Sto 
=A, 


ally furnishing the whole or a part of 
tools, ete. This system of cultivation, caf thes 
or the metayer system, prevails in the cent called 
parts of France and in most of Italy, an N an 
considerable extent in the southern nite ka 
ed Sta 


The principle of the metayer system is 
or peasant makes his engagement dimen NE laho 
owner, and pays, not a fixed rent, either. With the] ite 
kind, but a certain proportion of the prod ite a 
what remains of the produce after deducting 
sidered necessary to keep up the stock. The What ise T 
usually, as the name imports, one-half; bu re pO Portion 4 
tricts in Italy it is two-thirds. Respecting Pe g 
stock, the custom varies from place to places tne Supply 
the landlord furnishes the whole, in others in SOME pag, 
some particular part, as for instance the Nall, in othe 
the labourer providing the implements, cattle ang 
Will, Pol. Econ. AGE, ci 

Themetayer has less motive to exertion t ene 
proprietor, since only half the fruits of 1 
stead of the whole, are his own. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ,, 11, vill 


A Middle English form of 


Metazoa (met -20%), n. pl. [NL pl. of 
zoön, q. V.] All those animals which are metr 
the Protozoa, and which in the course (hon 
development undergo certain metamorp! w 
consisting of the primary segmentation af 
true egg or ovum, and the subsequent pastes 
through an embryonic condition in which ihe 
possess at least two distinct germinal laa 
animals exhibiting cellular differentiation, x 
Metazoa are distinguished from the Protozoa in thi ate 
substance of the body is differentiated into histogeni N 
ments—that is to say, into cell In all the HETAN 
ovum has the form of a nucleated cell, the first ate i i 
the process of development being the production Mt f 
blastoderm by the subdivision of that cell, the cells ante 
blastoderm giving rise in turn to two layers of cells, ende | 
derm and ectoderm, between which, in most cases, a 
mesoderm appears, to he itself split in two layers; sucha 
four-layered germ developing finally all the histologicd 
elements of the adult body. With the exception of certain 
parasites, and the extremely modified males of afewspecies, 
all these animals possess a permanent alimentary cavity 
lined by a special layer of endodermal cells. Sexual re 
production is the rule, and very generally the male dé 
ment has the form of filiform spermatozoa. The lowed 
term in the series of the Metazoa is represented by the Pon: f 
fera or sponges. Those of the Metazoa which possessi 
notochord, and in the adult state have the trunk dividel 
into segments or myotomes, constitute the subkingda 
Vertebrata; the rest are the several subkingdoms of inva: 
tebrates. Compare Protozoa. See Mesozoa, and cutsunde f 
gastrulation. 

metazoan (met-a-20’an), t. 
+-an.J I, a. Of or pertaini 


The Metazoan segmentation of the ovum. vy 
Encyc. Brit, XX, il 
a metè- 


ctisi 
tes eq 


— 


eed Or 
7 OF rather ey 


; iip f 
han the pens, | 
iis indust 


metaynt, n. 
millen, 


azod 


and n. [< Meta: 
ng to the Meta 


II. n. A member of the Metazoa; 


z00n. et 
metazoic (met-a-z0’ik), a. [< Metazoa ar ia 
Pertaining to the Metazoa, or having theire hd 
acters. ae 
metazoon (met-a-z0’on), n. Sori | 
an animal.] Oneof the Metac | 
any animal which has a gastru i 
( of its develop 


a process of delamination or 0 
whether by emboly or 


If we employ the term gastrul: 
it may be truly said that every nel 
the gustrula stage in the course of its d 

Huxley, Anat. 


„ metit 
mete! (mēt),v.; pret. and p ted, PH ae 
[< ME. meten, < AS. metan (pret. me” ois 
ton, pp. meten), measure, ke O ope 


meta = D. meten = MLG. 


dial. made, measure, = 
ef. the secondary verb, 
regulate, = Goth. miton, © 
=L. and Gr. V med, in L. 
model, moderate, modes 
measure, Gr. pédipvoc, & cer’ 
oat, consider, ete. The L. 
sure (whence ult. E. measure, 
is not exactly cognate wit it 
pears to be from the same hen 
Vf ma (Skt. V ma), measure, Wo“ ete] 
meter2, meter3, metrict, metrics aim 
1, To ascertain the quantity. on 
tent, or capacity of, by compa! 
dard; measure. 


OHG. mozo 
onsider; ow 
modus, Ber 
modius, 9 


mete 

p! sure, that es to say howe 
shewe wo MB may be met howe hegh it es, 
t has 


< eres. 
in ay SLOGNe, 218, (Halliwell.) 


soul) counts their Stars, she saga ae: er 
sho iitering pases sluester, tr. of Pa cee ceks, i, 6. 
3 A fair dial to ao Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

taa apportion by measure; 
To dis 


ut); dole. 
„e or deal (0 ene 
oo and mete out the as o ae 


ete withal it shall 
Luke vi. 38. 


ibute Or 
2. 
asu : 
E will divide Shechem, 
coth. a 
For with 
be measure 


Une 


the same measure that ye m 
the § 


d to you aga te and dole 


7g unto a savage race. 
qual Nae = Tennyson, Ulysses. 


serve for determining 


re of; i 
a measte tent, quantity, or capa- 


a sing the extent, 


or expres 


city OF e loss? p 
i at word metes ols Browning, Drama of Exile. 


g. To take measure or line; aim. 


ve a prick in 't to mete at. 
oe Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 134. 


[(a)< ME. mete (mēte) (not found 


where the expected form *mé@te is repre- 


Tit intran. 
Let the mar: 


in AS. 
sented 
mett = 


merce. mza, MHG. maze, G. maas, f., also MHG. 


mixed in E. with 


ds ae hte, mete, & measure 

ve thow trewe weyghte, mete, ¢ easure, 
eaten shall grace with the Indure. : ean 
“~~ Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 68. 

A XL foote of mae 
Ime away from oth’r must be borne. 9 
U Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 68. 
2}. Computation ; estimate; measure. 

To take thy neighebores catel [property] agayn his wyl, 
be it by force or by sleighte, be it by mete [var. mette] or 
by mesure. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
8. Limitation; limit: in the phrase metes and 
bounds (varely in the singular mete and bound). 

The aggrieved party stood on his right and demanded 
that the frontier should be set out by metes and bounds. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 
The Eternal order circles round, 
And wave and storm find mete and bound 
In Providence. Whittier, Anniversary Poem. 
mete?t, v. [ME. meten (pret. metie), < AS. mætan, 
dream.] I, intrans. 1. To dream: often used 
impersonally: as, me mette, I dreamed. 
And in a launde as ich lay, lenede ich and slepte, 
Aud merueylously me mette. Piers Plowman (CY. i. 9. 


This nyght thrye — 
To goode mote it torne!— of on I mette. 


È Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 90. 
ence— 2, To lose the use of one’s senses; be 
out of one’s mind. 


I swor hir this. . . 
e yow, but [unless] I mete. 

haucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1234. 
eam. 


Th: 
anne i 
gan I to meten a merueilouse sweuene [dream]. 


Never to fals 


I. trans. To dr 


Piers Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 11 
metes y SAN 
paint v. a Ee meten, meten, < AS. meétan, 
metet y pant 


An obsolete form of meetl. 
obsolete form of meet2, 


xj A tribute. ee mete, food, + gavel, a 


ae arge, or rent paid in vic- 

elf. [ME 

See Mete? Also meeteles - ; 5 
meee Ay A dren S; < meten, dream: 


d Ios 
How a Fon atto metes ful meruilous alse 
alden bi-fore His the mone and enleuene sterres 
A is feet and heileden him alle. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 145. 


A Middle English form of meat- 
» See meet 
after OIYO (me-ta St. - 
fter, 4 a p em bri-ö), m. [< Gr. pera 
» embryo: gee embryo.) The 
etazoan embryo, paral- 
me sponges, as ascons. 


tembru VONC (mo. n : 
embra”) ct -ic.] e Grete‘), a. [< me- 
Š i 


ning to a me- 


[< Gr. eae be- 
ee empiric.] One 

Metempirical or 

Also mie entice ee 
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metempirical (met-em-pir’i-ka): 
empiric + -al.) In metaph.. we! T 
of experience; not based on e 
scendental; a priori: op 
experiential, p 


) [< met- 
yond or ontside 
xperience; tran- 
posed to empiri 3 


dary, differentiated, oy 
ring from modifi 
; of archenteron., 
ical or metenteronic 
teron + -i¢,] 
ron. 


meteoric 


: OY specialized state occur- 
cation of its primary condition 


(met-en-te-ron‘ik), a, [< meten- 
Of or pertaining to the metente- 


pd. se where Ex- SE 
anda ts impossible Quantita h and where Calculation eteogram (m6’té-d-gram), n. [Short for *me- 


GH of Life and Mind L i. $15 
metempiricism (met-em- E 


teorogram, < Gr, ue 


rog JET twpov, a meteor (see meteor), 
panua, a writing: see gram.) A dia 


aaa > pir'i-sizm), n. {<me Composed of the traci , 
em pes ee A el- s raącings made by several i 
Sophy r m] In metaph., a system K phe recording meteorological e pe 
dentalni as n a priori reasoning; transcen- eee h and the barograph. 
% see eh oe eograph (mé’té-d-eraf), n. [Short for me- 
eari acst (met-em-pir'i-sist), n [< met Orograph.) Same ee walter AIN 
metempsychose ° as metempiric. The meteograph, with the anemograph. 


(me-temp’si-k6z), r. t: 
and Pp. metempsychosed, ppr. BAN sych 
[< metempsychosis.] To transfer from one body 
to another, as the soul; cause to undergo He 
tempsychosis, ae 


pret. 


metempsychosis (me-temp-si-ko’sis 
metempsychosis (rare), < ‘Gr. pape ae 
transference of the soul from one body into 
another, < perempvyotv, make the soul pass from 
one body into another, < perá, over, + éEmlnyoiv, 


put a soul into, animate, iui ing li 
< é, in, + por, » ubuxoc, having life, 


é soul, life: see Psyche, and cf. 
psychosis, metapsychosis. | Transmigration of 
the soul; the passing of the soul of a person 
after death into another body, either that of a 
human being or that of an animal: a doctrine 
held by various ancient peoples and by Py- 
thagoras and his followers, and still maintain- 
ed by Brahmans and some others: also loosely 
used of such a transfer of the soul of a living 
person. e 


I cannot believe the wisdom of Pythagoras did ever 
positively, and in a literal sense, affirm his metempsycho- 
xis, or impossible transmigration of the souls of men into 
beasts, Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 37. 

The Mollah and the Christian dog 
Change place in mad metempaychosis. 
Whittier, The Haschish. 
metempsychosize (me-temp-si-k6’siz), v. t.; 
pret. and pp. metempsychosized, ppr. metempsy- 
chosizing. [< metempsychosis + -ize.| To cause 
to pass after death into the body of some other 
living thing: said of the soul. 
Izaak Walton . . . metempsychosized into a frog. 
Southey, Doctor, ccxii. (Dariez.) 
metemptosis (met-emp-to’sis),. [< Gr. perá, 
beyond, + éuxtwocc, a falling upon, <£ éuxizrew, 
fall upon or in, < év, in, + miztew, fall.] In 
chron., the solar equation which would he ne- 
cessary to prevent the calendar new moon from 
happening a day too late, or the suppression of 
the bissextile once in 134 years. The opposite to 
this is the proemptosis, or the addition of a day every 300 
years and another every 2,400 years. es 
metencephalic (met-en-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< metencephalon + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to the metencephalon, in either sense. 
metencephalon (met-en-sef’a-lon), n.; pl. met- 
encephala (-li). [NL., < Gr. perá, after, + ¿7- 
éga/oc, the brain: see encephalon.] 1. The af- 
terbrain; the medulla oblongata as far as the 
pons Varolii: synonymous with myelencephalon 
of Huxleyand others, and macrom yelonof Owen. 
Quain; Wilder and 
are the cerebellum and pons Varolii. Huxley. 
See cuts under brain and encephalon. L 
metensomatosis(met-en-s0-ma-to’sis), 7. [LL 


psychosing. Meteor (mé’té-or), n. 


Gage.—2. The cerebellar 
segment of the brain, the chief parts of which highest regions. 


R. Abercromby, Nature, XXXVI. $19, 
| [< OF. meteore, F. méti- 
ore = Sp. Pg. meteoro = It. meteora, < NL. mete- 
orum, < Gr. fetéwpov, a meteor (def. 1), usually 
in pl. veréupa, lit. ‘things in the air, neut. of 
pEtéwpoc, lifted up, on high, in air, 4 peT, De- 
yond, + azine, lift up, raise (> żópa, another 
form of aidpa, a being lifted up or suspended 
on high, hovering, anything suspended).] 1. 
Any atmospheric phenomenon. 

Hail, an ordinary meteor; murrain of cattle an ordinary 


disease, yet fora Plagne to obdured Pharaoh miraculously 
wrought. Bp. Hall, Invisible World, i, § 6. 


Except they be watered from higher regions, and fructi- 
fying meteors of knowledge, these weeds must so lose their 
alimental sappe, and wither of themselyes. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pret. 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
Specifically—2. A transient fiery or luminous 
body seen in or through the atmosphere, usually 
in its more elevated region; ashooting-star. If 
it reaches the surface of the earth, it is called 
a meteorite, formerly aérolite, and also (very 
rarely) uranolite. 
And all their silver crescents then I saw 


Like falling meteors spent, and set for ever 
Under the cross of Malta, 


Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 
The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 
Milton, P. L., i. 537. 
3. A small body moving in space, and of the 
same nature as those which become visible by 
encountering our atmosphere. ‘here is reason to 
suppose that such bodies are very numerous, and that a 
large proportion of them are concentrated in swarms: it 


is considered very probable that a comet is only such a 
meteoric swarm. 


meteor. An abbreviation of meteorology, mete- 
orological. 

meteor-cloud (mé’té-or-kloud), n. 1. A flock 
of small meteoroids moving in space. Also 
called meteoric swarm.—2. A cloud-like train 
left by a meteor in the upper air. [Rare.] 

meteor-dust (mé’té-or-dust), n. Matter in in- 
finitesimal particles supposed to be floating 
throughout free space, and gradually settling 
upon the surfaces of the heavenly bodies. 

Sir W. Thomson . . . shows that meteor-dust, accumu- 
lating at the rate of one sonin oil years, would account 
for the remainder of retar Haley: Lay Sernionee pee 

meteoric (mé-ié-or’ik), a. [= F. météorique = 

Sp. rate = Pg. It. meteorico, £ NL. meteori- 

cus, pertaining to meteors, ML. in the air, on 

high, < NL. meteorum, a meteor: see meteor.) 
1+. Of the upper air; ethereal; empyreal. 

z EA 

The fiery parce pea n the A 

{(tr. of Diod. Siculus), p. 23, 
2. Pertaining to or of the nature of a meteor: 
consisting of meteors: as, meteoric stones; me- 


< LGr. perevowudroatc, a putting into another teoric showers. Z; 


y TOV i ther body, < 
body, < perevoouarovy, put into i bn ae ty 
body. < évad@uatoc, ın the body. < ër, in, 
aie body. ] The transference of the elements 
of one body into another body and their se 

version into its substance, as by decompostt 


Gr. pera, over, + évowparovr, 


and assimilation. ae 
i indi ble that man’s 

Is it not indisputa a sme Fo 
salines, and water, which constitute 
— which may nuestra haye c 
dead material wh ech may ser 
ies of extinct creatures, and whit) P fhe 
metensomatosis (if the word, wn 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and which! 


come? +s 
metenteron (met-en ee 

(ri). [NL., < Gr. wera, after, 

tine: see enferon.] The ent 


a 


any sec 


ture is meteoric, we respect (because we pa 

O both earth and heaven. Donne, ters eee 

3. Flashing like a meteor; transiently or irreg- 
ularly brilliant. : <p 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, 

f th earl, the: us mete! 

an of mies TL), was born in 1671 


‘Bx S o F 7 


meteoric 

Same as meteor-clowd. Meteor 

ters, hich acerue from cone jens: > 

w rs S iunded in the atmosphere. ZAomas, Mod, Dict. 
meteorical (mé-tg-or’i-kal), a. [< meteorit 
-al,] Same as meteoric. [Rare] z 

Tsce a resemblance of that meteorical lightwhich al p R 

in moorish placos, Ra ma bt e aiioanios, ty 
flimsy glittering exhalation. Bp. , 8 

o č-Ö [NL., < Me- 


6 inë nl 
æ (mé’te-o-T1 n), n. ] ND., Se 
Meo a -A subfamily of Brac onida oF 
adscite jehneumon-tlies,, typified by ube coe 
Meteorus, mainly parasitic on lepidoptero ae 
sects, haying the abdomen petiolate and © 
fore wings Wi 


th three submarginal cells. 
meteorism (më'të-ğizm ee ae? 
= Sp. Pg. lt. meteorismo, 


Moteoric swarm. 


itéorisme 
< NL. meleorismus, < 
aised up, swelling, 
raised up: see 
latulent distention of the 


-ite?.] 
ass of extraterrest rial 


meteorit 

A minera 
origin, or which, 
has “fallen from t 
were formerly often called 


their generally accepted name m. The 
fall of EET aon the earth is a by no means infre- 


quent occurrence, and records of such events date back to 
many centuries before the present era. Traditions point 
to the very early use of meteoric iron for the manufacture 
of weapons; and it is also known that meteorites were not 
unfrequently the objects of worship in various parts of the 
world. In spite of this, the fall of rocks or metals from 
the heavens seemed to be so improbable an event that fall 
credence was not given by scientific men to stories of such 
occurrences until about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when, several falls having taken place (at Barbotan, 
France, 1790; Siena, 1794; Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, Eng., 
1795: Salés, France, 1798; Benares, 1798; L’Aigle, France, 
1803), the details of some of which were thoroughly in- 
yestigated, a further denial of their genuineness became 
impossible. From the time of the fall at L’Aigle all doubt 
in the matter was abandoned. There are now several col- 
lections of meteorites, each of which contains specimens 


of between 300 and 400 different falls, and the whole num- 
ber known is not far from 400, although it is by no means 
the case with all these occurrences that the specimens 
were seen to fall; many of them have been found on the 
earth's surface, but have been recognized as being extra- 
terrestrial by their peculiar appearance and composition. 
Tho most important facts with regard to meteorites may 
be concisely stated as follows: They have not been found 
to contain any element not known to occur on the earth; 
they have furnished no evidence of the existence of life 
on the body or bodles of which they originally formed a 
part; they bear no indications of having been formed in 
the presence of water, or of the existence of water beyond 
the earth's atmosphere in the regions from which they 
came; they do exhibit abundant evidence of having had 
what geologists would call an “igneous origin”; they are 
never granitic in character, but resemble very closely cer- 
tain volcanic rocks of not infrequent occurrence, with this 
difference, that in the case of the meteorites the iron as- 
sociated with the silicated combinations exists in the me- 
tallie form, while in the terrestrial volcanic rocks it is, 
with rare exceptions, oxidized. Furthermore, meteorites, 
almost without exception, show a certain family reser 
blance; so that it is necessary to admit, either that th 
all orig) ally formed a part of one celestial body, or else 
that, having come from various members of the solar sys- 
tem, or from other systems, these have a wonderful resem- 
blance to each other and to the earth itself. The most 
obyious division of meteorites is into metallic and stony, 
but the passage from one class to the other is by no means 
an abrupt one. All metallic meteorites agree in that the 
e ominating metal is iron, with which nickel is almost 
ao eae nag andes, de has not been proyed that 
ric iron en 
With tin alekal irely free from that metal, 
cobalt is almost Ý 
always found, as 
is the case in ter- 


Meteoric ron. 


large proportion of the meteori 
f ith an acid Non 

The develop- 

ace of a mass 
in regard to 
own, was formerly 

celestial origin 
cae nee of 
among the meteorites, th RETO 
I A bean ) 


meteoritic (mé”té-6-rit’ik), a. 


meteorizet (mé’té-0-riz), v. 


meteorograph (mé’té-0-rd-graf), n. 


met 
E. météorographique = 
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time after its dis- 
e extent of the area 
rly intimate 
t is made 
llen from 
at first 


erable 
vid 


h for a consid 
m i 


rhe 


admitted, althoug: 
covery this was no 
over which this ir otou 
association with the minera 


rbi s idea that the m 
up, forbid the idea A ie 
je 7 nrocess of eruptior 2 nds orara 
aean Daas of its origin. N to the on entering the earth’s atmosphere beco, Viie | 
has same tne ae Ñ SN 772 discovered in ble as meteors. “Ome i 
ary steorite of this ras 3 Ae 3 mee Bet eia ola: Í 
Sire ne Ae pnulished traveler Pallas. uae meteoroidal e a dal), a. meteo ; 
EG Doe comprehended those meteorites Nr + -al.] arte g meteoroide corey & 
nameof pallasite: ve or vesiclllar mass of iron, the cavities org ids op hele Í 
e i 


a spongy or ¥ 
are in most Cas 
ch various 


es partly or enti filled with 
other minerals are frequently 
bronzite being the most com- 
f not infrequent occurrence, 
es belong to the class of 
e larger part of the stony 
he designation of chon- 
ibuted in fine particles 
ire of silicates, with 
are frequently as- 


consist of 
of which 
olivin, with which 
associated, en atite and I 
mon, while c omite is ol. 
Both siderolites and pallasit 
metallic meteorites. By far th 
meteorites are included under t 
drites. In these the iron is distribu 
through a more or re a Alios 
hich chromite and magnetic yrites al i 
ess, the silicates being chiefly olivin and bronzite. 
The name chondrite has reference to the fact that in this 
Class of meteorites the material of which they are com- 
posed occurs in the form of rounded grains (chondri). The 
chondritic meteorites have, however, a quite varied struc- 
ure, in some few cases passing into a breccia; they have 
been divided into numerous sub 


groups in accordance with 
these structural yariations. Most of the stony meteorites 
contain iron disseminated 


through their mass ingrains 
or nodules; but there are 
a few which are destitute 
of such metallic particles. 
There are also a few stony 
meteorites which do not 
exhibit any traces of a chon- 
dritic structure: the miner- 
als of which these are made 
up do not, however, differ 
very essentially from those 
occurring in the chondrites. 
There are also a few very 
anomalous meteorites which c 


ter associated with the stony c y i 
carbon is not graphitic, but is combined with hydrogen 


and oxygen, the product resembling to a certain extent 
that resulting from the decay of organic matter, but no 
traces of vegetable tissue have been discovered in these 
carbonaceous meteorites, which are only five or six in 
number. One or two interesting facts remain to be men- 
tioned. The first is that since the phenomena of meteor- 
ites began to be observed and studied there have been 
extremely few falls of metallic meteorites. Of all the me- 
teoric irons in the various collections, those 
in Austria (1751), of Dickson county, Tennessee (1855), of 
Braunau in Bohemia (1847), and a few others (in all prob- 
ably about nine), are the only ones positively known to 
have fallen; all the others are considered meteoric on 
account of their peculiar appearance and chemical com- 
position. The observed falls of stony meteorites, on the 
other hand, are numerous. Another remarkable fact is 
that all the meteorites which are known to have fallen 
are of infinitesimally small size as compared wi 
earth. In the fall of L’Aigle some 2,000 to 3,000 stones 
were estimated to have reached the earth, and of these 
the largest weighed only seven or eight pounds. The lar- 
gest meteorites of which the fall was observed are that of 
Ensisheim (1492), which weighed about 280 pounds, that 
of Juvinas (1821), 242 pounds, and that of Emmett county, 
Towa (1879), when a considerable number of stones fell, the 
largest of them weighing 437 pounds. Some masses of iron 
believed to be meteorites, the date of whose fall isunknown, 
are much larger than this, but still utterly insignificant 
in size, not only as compared with the earth or its satellite, 
but even with the smallest celestial body of which any- 
thing is definitely known, namely the outer satellite of 
Mars, which has been estimated at from five to twenty 
miles in diameter. The mass of iron on the river Ben- 
degé in Brazil has been variously estimated at from seyen 
to ten tons in weight; that of Tucuman (Campo del Cielo) 
is said to weigh fifteen tons. The Santa Caterina iron ap- 
pears to be still larger, having been estimated at twenty- 
five tons; but doubts have been expressed as to whether 
tnis iE really o ceert origin. — Neumann’s lines, 
ral lines described by J. G. Ni i 
in the Braunau meteorite. 7 SE eig 


Meteoric Stone. 


ontain carbonaceous mat- 
hondritic material. ‘This 


< meteorite 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining t i 
-], i o a meteorite or t 
meteorites. z ee 
The bright lines from the inters ini 
es paces, now at their mini- 
mum and containing vapours at a very ‘thigh temperature 
- . - balance the absorption of the meteoritic nuclei. 3 
Nature, XXX VIII. 79. 
[< meteor + -ize. 
To take the form of a meteor; ascend in a 


Pie. end the dews may 
€ = F. mé 
téorographe = Sp. meteorógrafo, < Gre eTÉwpov 
ena T iio ata An meat 
; at combines the registering apparatus of a 
2 a O raph; thermograph, anemograph, ete., in 
eae manor as to obtain on the same sheet 
a uous record of the variations of the 
Several meteorological elements. 

[= 


eorographic (mé’té-0-rd-eraf’ik), a. 

Bp. meteorogrdfico ; as 
4 ertaining to meteo- 
; y e E aroe a f nm [= F. 


1 Pg. meteorographia, < Gr, 
eteor, + -ypadia, Ypágew, ai] 


meteorogra T 
mee raphy -ic.] 


Meteorology; specifically, the registrati 
stration 
of 


meteorological phenomena. 


meteoroid (mé‘t¢ 
a meteor, + eldoc 
space, and of the $ 


meteorolite (mé’te-o-ro-lit), n. 


lithe = Pg. meteorolithe, < Gy. peréupov ition, f 
+ 2íðoç, a stone.] Same as meteorite. Meteo, i 
5 | 

} 


meteorologic (m 
téorologique = Sp. meteorológico = Py y ™% 
teorologico, < NL. meteorologicus, < EF Tt, me 
20yIKÓç, pertaining to meteorology < 
Joyia, meteorology: ey 
as meteorological. 


tions. 
meteorological (mé’té-6-r5-loj’i-kal), a 
teorologie + -al.] aris 
atmospheric; specifically, of or pertaining ¢! 
: y à : rta 
the science of mbbeorolopy.. hoe uning ty 
curve, a line or diagram which pre €OTOlo 
success 
element.—Meteorological elements, the f 
data of meteorological observations : fundamenta f 
perat g tona : namely, the ten. i 
the air; 
precipitation; the direction and velocity of t zi 
kind, direction of motion, and velocity of canoe the | 
ration of sunshine ; and the intensity of solar and fa 
trial radiation.— Meteorological table. (a) A satan 
table of PE data: also called meteorologteni a 
gister. A table for correcting or reducir teon 
cal observations. j ý ng meteorologi. 
meteorologically (mé/té-6-r6-loj’i-kal-i), ad, | 
In a meteorological a forencatial 
meteorological conditions; by means of mete. | 
orology, or according to meteorological prine: | 


of Hraschina meteorologist (mé’té-d-rol’6-jist), n. 
météorologiste 


th the meteorology (me‘te 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


meteoroscope 


roid), n. [< Gr 
rm.] A body tra erto 


ume nature eli 


as those = 


P. 9 


(=F, 


e’té-0-10-lojik), a. 


[= 


HET Egy, 


aan Leet i 
see meteorology. Rae 
Š athe 


Every extensive region [has] its own m 
eee st eleorolocs, 
i, Spencer, I Crologig 


siversal Progress gt 
1D. 7, 
K he. 


Of or pertaining to weathe 
ather: 


ents 


e actual or mean values of any graphically is | 


meteorologie] 


re, pressure, humidity, and electrical 


; the rate of evaporation; the monat o entl q 


and kinder | 


; with reference tg | 


ples or methods. 

e 
= Sp. meteorologista; as mél- 
orolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in mete 
orology; an expert in the conduct and discus 
sion of meteorological observations; a student 
of the laws of atmospheric motions and phe 


nomena. 
6-rol’6-ji), n. [= F. me 

téorologie = Sp. meteorologia = Pg. Tt. mete 
rologia, < NL. meteorologia, < Gr. perewpohoyis, 
a treatise on meteors or celestial phenomen, } 
< perewpoddyoc, speaking of meteors or celestial | 
phenomena, < peréwpov, a meteor (rà pertoj | 
celestial phenomena), + Aéye, speak: see dl- | 
gy.] The science which treats of the motos 
and phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere; the 
scientific study of weather and climate, that | 
causes, changes, relations, and effects. 
viated meteor. 
In sundry animals we deny not a kind of natural 


i i fi veatbit 
orology, or innate presentation both of wind and wea?” | 
; ‘Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ET» a | 
the science of the luminous P i 
applie a | 
ect of weallt 3] 


Optical meteorology, 
nomena of the atmosphere.— Prac cal or 
teorology, the study of tl 
and climate on human interests. 

(1) weather forecasts; (2) medical meteorology, Da 
Jation of weather and climate to health and disco ao! | 
(3) agricultural meteorology, Or the relation of c è 
weather to vegetable growth.— The new or 
teorology, the explanation of the motions 0 
sphere, and the origin and development 0 
deductive mathematical processes based oF 
hydrodynamics arid thermodynamics.— 


teorology, the study of the physics an chan 
oe the cosmical influences affecting 


3 of 


tem | 


n] 


meteoromancy (mē'të-0-r9 tio 
petéwpov, a meteor, + pavrela, divina | 
ination by meteoric phenomena. ), yi 

meteorometer (më’tg-g-rom'e-te asore], a | 


petéwpov, a meteor, ng eg 
apparatus for automaticall a 
a local station, and showing Or 720% ems 5i 
central station, the various weather ie jepi 
as direction of wind, rainfall, arly o 
sure, temperature, ete. Tt is usua 
by electricity. EN 
meteoroscopet (mé-t6-or'6-skOP)) 
téoroscope = Sp. meteor 
scopio =It. meteoroscopo, 2 
instrument for taking observati 
venly bodies, < perewpooromosy 
heavenly bodies, < eréepo © z 
lestial phenomena, + oxorel ing e 
strument formerly in use for BRT pider o 


lar distances of heavenly podies: 


meteoroscope 


abe and meteoroscope 
yio ID aep and medn ni 

ine whet planetisinCazim = =—E 
And know WO" r Polis (2), Albumazar, ii. 5. 


+ (mé-tg-01r"o kō-pi), n. [= F. 
eoroscopY Sp. meteoroscopid; as meleoro- 


mer joroscople = se of the meteoroscope. 
meteor ose i The use of t Cee ee 
cope + Y 7 ng/te-or-us), & [<S Gr. pertwpoc, 
meteoroust Coj jn air: see meteor. | Having 
J = 7 G 
raised; OY ofa meteor; meteoric. 
a yubim descended; on ae prouad 
Fee eas glides 
ftisen from a river 0 Milton, P. L., xii. 629. 
, there are meteorous beings, 
conclude ee not how to describe. 
tric Ori 7, D'Israelt, Amen. of Lit., II. 390. 
mé-té-or-sis’tem), n. A fock 
i ing together in space an 
lies moving a a 
of small Po eneh other by e a attrac- 
acting Hi influences of various kinds. TET 
tions ee (mé-té-0’ rus), n. [NL. (Haliday, 


we must 
whose eccen 


meteor-system ( 


teorus Z in the air, peréopov, a me- 
wt), < Gr. eg An portani genus of hy- 
teor: see meteo rasites typical of a subfamily 
menopterous PA any European and American 
Meteorin yy phantriæ is a parasite of the fall 
species i Hyphantria cunca, of the United 
wep- z 
States. z dan COnERS: 
lic (met-ep-en-se 
metepencephalie, Copain E 
faining to the metepencophalon., E 
etepencephalon (met-ep-en-se a- on), n.3 pl. 
me fevencophald (l). [NL., < met(encephalon) 
 qpencephalon.] A segment of the encepha- 
nanan the myelon and the mesencepha- 
lon; the metencephalon and epencephalon to- 
oether considered as one segment. B. G. Wilder, 
metepicele (met-ep’i-sél), n. [< met(encepha- 
lon) + epicele.] The cavity of the metepen- 
cephalon; the fourth ventricle. Also metepicw- 
lia. Wilder, N. Y. Med. Jour., March 21, 1885, 
. 327. 
metepimeral (met-e-pim’e-ral), a. [< metepim- 
eron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metepim- 
eron. 
metepimeron (met-e-pim’e-ron), n.; pl. mete- 
pimera (ri). [NL., < Gr. perá, after, + NL. 
epimeron, q. v.] In entom., the epimeron of the 
metathorax; the epimeral sclerite of the meta- 
pleuron. 
metepisternum (met-ep-i-stér’ num), n. ; pl. 
metepisterna (-nä). [NL., < Gr. werd, after, + 
NL. episternum, q. v.] In entom., one of the 
metathoracic episterna. 
meter! (mé’tér), n. [Formerly also meeter; 
(ME. meter, < AS. *metere (cf. metend, a mea- 
surer) (= D. meter = MLG. meter = OHG. me- 
zart, mezzäri, MHG. mezzer, Œ. messer = Sw. mä- 
ae measurer), < metan, measure: see metel. 
eee Sense, that which measures, an 
pees oe measuring,’ as 1n gas-meter, wa- 
on Pe ¢., the word is partly confused in 
Position with the L. metrum, < Gr. bETpov, a 
tacesure, which is the word involved i ni 
ary compound ihe y ord invo ved in the uni- 
K S gasometer, electrometer, geom- 


eter, s B 3 
ierd ameter, Perimeter, ete.: see meter2, me- 


ral’ik or -sef’- 
2] Of or per- 


‘1 ~ Une who measures: ar rer: 
et S; a measurer: as 
oe ete 7 a land-meter, [Rare.] : 
not suffer qalnager, the weigher, the meeter of grants, will 
© acquiesce in the judgment of the prince. 
2.1 hee aan Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord. 
ing; specificall ress or is used for measur- 
>) >] : y, an instrument that records 
cally the quantity, force, 
: i A passing through it or ac- 
R us. . > . D 
Water- meter Ge m composition, asin gas-meter, 
he fuid e wee these words), or alone when 
derstood, — Sasured, as gas or water, is un- 
Orcing ropes nee Jshing, one of the two rein- 
e or gill-net, of which one 
fl o th A y A 
; G and the oi- weber edge and carries the 


Uating ite yo, 2 fuid 


eng eights or genes lower edge and bears 
meeter. "govs like apparati ang eTii gas meter 
pereon h electri merrie Electromagnetic-conto oi 

he ma, ters) the indica a uments (such as am- 


1ons of which are controlled 
y an electromagnet. In 
e Measure magnet is usually excited 


ui i. : 
m or gematle inet measuring machines, by 


as dndlcated. Most 
ighing-machines. 
of the grain being the 
divider ent, or, if the indications are 
Weight of a bushel at 
tepette-controt aus \etic-control 


rs with A 
x magnets, — permanent 


8.— Spring-con- 
1 g-instrumerre in a 
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the indications are coutro 
a spring. (See also am 
meter, volt-meter.) 

meter! (mé’tér), v, t [< meter1 
by means of a meter; test 


It was found that the 
not determinable, exce 


lled by the elastic re; 


gis 
pere-meter, emtombers stance of 


eter, jode- 


+2.) To measure 
: by the use of a meter, 
real proportions of air 
pt by metering both, and gas were 
Science, IIT, 497 
meter?, metre! (mé’ter y ore 
meeter . < ME. ‘ioe nthe thee LOS, od 
Spe se may, metre, « metre. 
p mètre = Sp. Pg. It. metro = AS, meter =D, me- 
er = OHG. métar, MHG. méter G. me R 
See ’ cter, G. meter = Dan. 
Sw. meter, meter, < L. metrum, meter (of verse 
(not n sense of a measure of length), < Gr pé- 
Tpov, that by which anything is measured, a mea- 
sure or rule, also a measure of content, a Space 
measured or measurable, measure, proportion 
fitness, meter (of verse); with formative -T pov, é 
V pe = Skt.V ma, measure, seen also in L. metiri 
Ppp. mensus, measure, modus, measure, and AS. 
metan, E. metel: see metel, model, measure, The 
sense of a measure of length is recent, from the 
T butin comp. diameter, perimeter, etc., the lit 
EER measure’ is common: see meter? and me- 
terl.] 1. (a) Rhythm in language; rhythmic 
language as measurable by prosodic times or 
uttered. syllables; „more specifically, arrange- 
ment of language m a succession of rhythmic 
movements, readily appreciable as such by the 
car; verse, as opposed to prose. Meter in this 
sense is the subject-matter of the science of 
metrics. (b) Measured verse or rhythmic lan- 
guage; rhythmic language as determined by or 
divi ded into fixed measures. (1) A measure, foot, or 
dipody. See measure. [Rare.] (2) Aline, verse, or period 
in ancient metrics; specifically, a monocolic verse or a di- 
colic (or tricolic) period, as opposed toa hypermetron. Me- 
ters are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, etc., accord- 
ing to the number of measures in a verse, also acatalectic, 
catalectic, brachycatalectic, etc., meters, according to the 
completeness or incompleteness of the feet or measures, 
(8) A kind of verse; a particular variety of poetic rhythm, 
as expressed by the kind of feet of which the verse con- 
sists: as, iambic, dactylic, Ionic meter; a particular form 
of metrical composition: as, Alcaic meter, elegiac meter. In 
ancient metrics meters were called monoid, pure, or sim- 
ple meters when they consisted of one kind of foot through- 
out, compound or episynthetic meters when composed of 
cola of different kinds of feet, mized meters when uniting 
different kinds of feet within the same colon. 


Lasciuious Meeters, to whose venom sound 
The open eare of youth doth always listen. 
Shak., Rich. II. (folio 1623), ii. 1. 19. 


According to the number of the sillables contained in 
euery verse, the same is sayd a long or short meeter, and 
his shortest proportion is of foure sillables, and his longest 
of twelue. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 58. 


Rhime being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of 
poem or good verse, in longer works especially, but the 
invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter 
and lame meeter. Milton, P. L., Pref. 


Metre may be defined to be a succession of poetical feet 
arranged in regular order, according to certain types rec- 
ognized as standards, in verses of a determinate length. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxv. 


2. In music, the division of a composition 
into parts of equal time-value and of similar 
essential rhythmic structure. The smallest part 


thus indicated is that between successive: primary at- 
cents, and is called a measure ; in printed music this is 


marked by a bar before each primary accent. But meter 


includes also, in a general way, the division of a piece 
into equal and similar parts of more than one measure, 


such parts being called phrases or strophes. In this 
ical meter has obyious analogies with meter in ; t ; i ; 
verse, anen the analogies cannot always be pressed with hypothesis that consciousness is an attribute of 
safety, especially as the nomenclature is not strictly par- 
allel. (See metrics?, 2.) Rhythm may be distinguished irom 
meter in that it deals primarily with the accents andes e 
typicaland actual accentual patterns, which meler gail ers 
into groups and sections in accordance with theid me 
value. This distinction, however, is not always observi 


a S jae af 
or even acknowledged. Sometimes the meaning o! 
term isreversed, rhythm being madea matter of time, 


etewand (mét’wond), n. 
meter one of accent. Sometimes, too, the two terms are metewand (mét’wond) 


made entirely interchangeable. 


may also be 
Aiea then 
Meter 


or Short Meter 


six lines to th 


Lines, or 
sche 


meter’, metre? (mé’ter), n. 


Meterer} (mé’tér-ér), n. 


a pattern of versifica- 
iane of the prosodical 
f those feet into lines, 

o stanzas or stro- 
See foot and ver- 


meth 


ter (H. M.), 6, 6, 
Sizes, 7 ri me 


1h 4, OY 


ic meters are Sevens, 7 LT 


ter, Hymenaic meter, Ionic meter See the aifes: 
oe h a meter, short meter, quickly; in shore 


This goin’ ware glory waits ye h 


oe aint one agreeah) 
An’ if it worn’t for wakin” sn: One spine? 


akes, Vd home again short 


meter, Lowell, Viglow Papers, 2d Ber., fi, 
Laconic Meter. See laconic, n., 3.— Quantitative me- 


See accentual metera, under accentual, 


e i [Also sometimes, 
= mere F., mètre; = Sp. Pg. It. metro (after 
F.), < F. metre = D. G. Sw. Dan. meter, < L. 
metrum, < Gr. /Tpov, a measure: see meter2,] 
The fundamental unit of length of the French 
metrical system. Itis the distance, at the melting- 
temperature of ice, between the ends of acertain platinum 
var preserved in Paris, and called the mètre dee Archires, 
It was intended to be one ten-milliouth part of the earth's 
meridian quadrant, and to be 443,296 lines of the toize of 
Peru, from which it really ditfers by a very small amount. 
The meter is equal to 39.37027 inches acco ing to Professor 
Rogers, and to 29.36985 inches according to General Com- 
stock. _A new meter has been established by the princi- 
pal nations, which is defined by the length at the melt- 
ing-point of ice between two lines drawn on a bar of pla- 
tiniridium, which is to be kept at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures at the pavillon de Breteuil 
near Sèvres, France, This new meter is to be as nearl 


as possible of the same length as the old one. Abbrevi- 
ated m. 


Meterage (mé’ tér-aj), n. [K meter! + -age.} 


he act of measuring.—2, Measurement; 
the result of measuring.—8, A charge for 
measuring. 
[< meter? + -er1.] 
One who writes in meter; a poet. Drayton. 
meterlyt (mé’tér-li), adr. [ME. metrely : < me- 


2 


ter? + -ly2.] Metrically. 


Be it in balede, uers, rime, or rose, 
He most torn and wend, metrely to close. 
Rom. of Partenay (È. E. T. 8.), L 8566. 
mete-rodt, n. [Early mod. E. meetrodde, metrod; 
< metel + rod.) A measuring-rod. 
The meetrodde that he hadde in his hande was syxe 
cubytes longe and a spanne. Bible of 1551, Ezek. 5: 
merer proven (mé’tér-pré’vér), n. A register- 
ing holder, or a gas-tank of known capacity, 
used for testing the accuracy of gas-meters. 
meter-wheel (mé’tér-hwél), n. A drum or hol- 
low wheel with several chambers, to which air 
or other gas is admitted through a tube in the 
axle. In use, the wheel is immersed in water above its 
axis, and the gas, filling each chamber successively, causes 
the chamber filled to rise and the wheel to revolve, when 
the gas is discharged above the level of the water by an 
opening. The chambers are of known capacity, and the 
revolutions of the wheel are recorded on dials. Such 
wheels are used in gas-meters, in which the ressure of 
the gas flowing through the meter gives the driving 
power. 
meteseli, n. [ME.,< AS. mete, meat, + sél, 
time. ] Dinner-time. Halliwell. 
metesthetic (met-es-thet’ik), a. [Also met- 
esthetic; < Gr. perá, after, + aichyróç, verbal 
adj. of aicfavecfar, perceive: see archesthetic.] 
Pertaining to the hypothesis of metesthetism. 
metesthetism (met-es’the-tizm), x. [Also met- 
eesthetism; < metesthetic + -ism.| The monistic 


matter, and a produet of the evolution of mat- 

ter and force: opposed to archesthetism. =e 
metestick (mét’stik), n. Naut., a stick fixed 

on a board at right angles, used to measure — 
the height of the hold of a ship, and to level 


measuring-staff, yardstick, ete.; an; 
stick used to measure length. [A 
He reformed the olde yntrue measures, 
sure by the length of his own arme, 
vina, an elle, and now the same is 
wand. 5 
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the use of a complete set 
y plan or project: 
method in business or study ; with- 
ess is improbable: in this and 
ly in the singular. 


ape usiness j 
respect; < metan, measure: eying out an 
gure; moderation ; modesty. 

And Mari ledd hir life with methe 


Qi y b 
see motel.) Moa- pose of any 
ie aia i Dr rules for ¢ 
as, to observe 
out method suce 


ee a "eet ones ees ana nan ot there is method in te 
meth! a. [ME., <methl, n] Moderate; mild; Though this be madness, : Shak, Hamlet, i. 3. 208. 
Ea te and meth Home tl chars Ea ato eens o 
E a alt ei, 1 08: 
Cupar dens E deen The particular uses of method Ba vinings pon 


eral one is, to enable men to und 


are the subjects oi fo Morals and Legislation, Sh a 
There the habi Method is present anc effective, 
Brace rents el diverse in time, place, and 
outward circumstance are brought into mental contiguity 
and succession, the more striking as the less expected. 
Coleridge, Method, $ ii. (Encye. Dict.) 
2. A system, or complete set, of rules of pro- 
cedure for attaining a given end; a short way 
to a desired result; specifically, in logie, a gen- 
eral plan for setting forth any branch of know- 
ledge whatever; that branch of logic which 
teaches how to arrange thoughts for investi- 
gation or exposition. 
Method hath been placed, 


5 i adl. 
2 », An obsolete form of meadi. LN 
a n, [Also methe; ME., a var. of mood: 
see mood!) Anger; wrath. 
Quen the lorde of the ete Y 

for f on his mei ¢ 
Ra Dente ‘Poems (ed. Morris), 
1er at borde no tale 
me thy felawe in sale; 
For if he then withholde his methe, 


W s ylle forcast thi dethe. 
Eftsons ho wy bees Book (E. E. T. 8.) p. 302. 


[< meth(y) + al(cohol).] 
hich see, under al- 


ked hymseluen 


th that abydez. 
ii. 436. 


Ne tell thou neu 
To harme or sha 


ethal (meth’al), n. 
Saate as methylic alcohol (w. 


cohol). 
methane (meth‘an), n. [< meth(yl) + -ane ] 
A hydrocarbon (CH4) belonging to the parafin 


series, a colorless, odorless gas which may be 
reduced to a liquid by extreme pressure and 
cold. Itisinnocuous when breathed in moderate quantity. 
It burns with a slightly luminous flame, and when mixed 
with seven or eight yolumes of air explodes violently. It 
occurs in nature in the emanations of volcanoes and petro- 
Jeum-wells, It also occurs in large quantity in the coal- 
measures, and when mixed with air constitutes the dreaded 
fire-damp of the miners. Also called marsh-gas. 
methanometer (meth-d-nom’e-tér), 2. [< meth- 
ane + Gr. zézpov, measure.] An apparatus, de- 
vised by Monnier, to determine and indicate 
automatically the quantity of marsh-gas ( meth- 
ane) in coal-mines. It depends upon the change of 
level of the mercury in a manometer-tube in which car- 
bon dioxid is formed by the combination of the gas with 
the oxygen of the air under the action, for example, of an 


electric spark. s 
methel}, n. An obsolete form of meadi. 
methe*t, n. See meth. 
metheglin (mé-theg’lin), n. [< W. meddyglyn, 
< medd, mead (sce meadi), + llyn, liquor.) 
Mead. 
It is not my fault if I fill them out nectar and they run 
to metheglin. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


O'er our parch'd tongue the rich metheglin glides. 
Gay, To a Lady, i. 
methemoglobin (met-hé-mo-glo’bin), n. [< Gr. 
werd, with, + E. Temoglobin] A modification 
of hemoglobin, into which it can be recon- 
verted. Tt differs from hemoglobin in that its combined 


oxygen is not displaced by carbon monoxid nor given up 
ina vacuum, 


methemoglobinemia (met-hé-m6-g10-bi-né’mi- 
ii), n. [< methemoglobin + Gr. aitua, blood.] 


and that not amiss, in logic, as 
a partof judgment: . . - the doctrine of method contain- 
eth the rules of judgment upon that which is to be deliv- 
ered. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 

Method is procedure according to principles. s 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Meiklejohn), p. 516. 


3. Any way or manner of conducting any busi- 


ness. 
In this method of life it was once his fate to approach a 
clear fountain. Bacon, Moral Fables, iii. 


4, A plan or system of conduct or action; the 
way or mode of doing or effecting something: 
as, a method of instruction; method of classifi- 
cation; the English method of pronunciation. 


Therefore to know what more thou art than man,... 
Another method I must now begin. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 540. 
Let such persons . . . not quarrel with the Great Phy- 


sician of souls for having cured them by easy and gentle 
methods. South, Sermons, IX. i. 


Still less respectable appears this extreme concern for 
those of our own blood which goes along with utter un- 
concern for those of other blood, when we observe its 
methods. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 71. 
5. In music: (a) Manner of performance ; tech- 
nique; style. (b) A manner or system of teach- 
ing. (c) An instruction-book, systematically 
arranged.—Acroamatic, analytic, antecedental 
method. See the adjectives Arbogast’s method. 
[Named after the inventor, the Alsatian mathematician 
Louis François Antoine Arbogast, 1759-1803, who himself 
named it the calculus of derivations.) A method for the 
development of the function of a function according to 
the powers of the variable of the latter function.—Ba- 
conian method. See Bacontan.—Catechetic method, 
the method of teaching by questions addressed to the mem- 
ory.—Centrobaric method. See centrobaric.—Com- 
parative method, any method of investigation which 
rests upon the comparison of several groups of objects.— 
Compositive method. Same as synthetic method.— Cor- 
relative method. See correlative.—Deductive meth- 
od, See deductive.—Definitive or divisive method. 
See divisive. — Dialogic method. See dialogic.—Differ- 
ential method. (a) A method of estimating the value 

of a physical quantity by comparing it with another of the 
same kind the value of which is known and estimating the 
difference. See differential, and differential galvanometer. 
(6) Amethod, introduced by Frischen, in duplex telegraphy 
for eliminating the effect of the transmitted current on 
the instruments at the transmitting station while leaving 
them available to record any message received at the same 
time. See telegraphy.—Epidermic, erotematic, Eule- 
rian, exoscopic, expectant method. See the adjec- 
eae males method of elimination. See elimina- 
Be n.—Genetic, Phical, historical method. See 
£ e adjectives. — Horner’s method of approximation. 
ee approximation, — Iatraliptic thethoah. Same as epi- 
dermie method.— Inductive or experimental method, 
a method which depends upon making new observations, 
— Introspective method. See tntrospective.—Lagran- 
lunar, magical method, See the adjectiyes.— 
ance’s method, a method of measuring the electrical 


T AE EA tye 


In pathol., the presence of meth lobin i 
the blood. Med. News, LIIT. O gaai 
methemoglobinuria (met-hē-mō-glð-bi-nū’ri- 
ä) n. [< methemoglobin + Gr. otpoy, urine.] In 


TA 


pathol., the pres- 
ence of methe- 
moglobin in the 
urine. 
TAN rih 
én), n. [Smeth(yt) 
+ -ene.] Same 
as methylene. 
mether (mern’- 


_ Mether, from imen in the Mi ircui 
Pees Museum resistance of a circuit in which there i i 
at yal Irish Academy, Dublin, force, See RAIA A eventing 


method, one which rests on the assumption t 
d t 
orbis of thought are coextensive With, thereon 
pees of things,— Method of adhesions, See the quo- 
At the recent meeting of the British Associati 
t 
p B. Tylor read an interesting paper on the Taws Paa 
age and descent, illustrative of his ingenious method of 
t udying ethnological phenomena, All myths and cus- 
oma, on a close study, may by analysis be disintegrated, 
are found to consist of certain elements. Dr. Tylor 
aren e Ee elements Kaea and, by inquiring 
ously among various 
proves that certain groups of such ements be! oar ae 


eee piece, having a 


hyegan cup, a mether of yew covered with 
S. K. Cat. Spee. Exhib., 1802, No bon 


netically together, ‘This he calls the method of adhesions 
Pa Science, XIT. 211. 
Method of agreement, that method of experimental 


inquiry in which, some e 
qu n xperiment being tri 
E ety of circumstances and fond Ree nA 
ame zea, it is inferred that this result would be 
m all ees eta Method of ap- 
_ See approach.—Method of 
experimentation in which the oars es 


nain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


methodism 


of the observation are specially chosen 
source of error does not enter into the res X 
of compensation, a method in which a sae Meul 
of unknown amount is got rid of by a spe Source th, 

contrivance. — Method of concomitant yay 
method in which the known quantities on w 
of an experiment depend are made to y; 

to ascertaining the values of the unkn z 
Method of correction, a method of e 
which a source of error is allowed for by cal 
differs from the method of residues only in 
of the causes of the residual phenomena 
only their quantities remain to be dete: n 


80 that o 


may be studied by thems 
Cauchy of treating the integral calculus. § 
Method of reversal, a method in which ty, 
ments are made under different circumstances 1, exper. | 
way that their results can be combined by cale in sucha | 
that the error shall be determined and eliminates On, 5y 
ural method, a method in which the Oren | 
is observed. See Jussieuan.—Null-methog Of natty | 
of measurement in which the equality of ty a metho 
quantities is indicated when, on performing A Dhysieg | 
operation, no effect is produced on the testing a Specie] 
for example, the Wheatstone bridge method OF p Paratu; 
electrical resistance.— Progressive method Ceasuri | 
synthetic method.— Regressive or resolutive Same gy | 
Same as analytic method.— Scientific method method, 
of investigation proceeding in a scientific ma 
setting out from fundamental and elementary itt 
ples; especially, the method of modern saleh aata 
cratic method, the method of teaching by questions a 
dressed to the understanding.— Subjective Teh | 
Same as metaphysical method.— Symbolical method | 
A method in which symbols of operations are trentea f 
i f 
| 
f 


2 
& 
g 
3. 
x 
Ts 


they were symbols of quantities. (b) A method in whic 
in analytical geom., the functions which vanish on strai ht 
lines, ete., are represented by single letters, ()Inalgee | 
amethod in which, by the aid of umbree, quantics are wrt | 
ten as powers of polynomials.— Synthetic, progressive 
or compositive method, 2 method in which we set cut | 
with general principles and proceed to deduce their con- 
sequences.— Tabular or tabellary method, themethd | 
of exhibiting the divisions of a subject by tables.— Total 
method, the method ofa whole science ; partial meth. 
od, the method of a particular part of a science.— Uni- 
versal or general method, a method applicable toal 
problems, or to a very wide class of problems; special 
particular method, one applicable to a small clas cy 
problems. Í 
methodic (me-thod’ik), a. [= F. méthodigue= | 
Sp. metódico = Pg. methodico = Tt. melodii 
(cf. D. G. methodisch = Dan. methodisk), < Ul. 
methodicus, following a method (medici metho 
dici, physicians known as methodists), < Gr. 
peOodixdc, working by rule, following @ method. 
systematic (oi pefodixol, physicians known i 
methodists), < uéßoðoç, a method: see method) | 
Pertaining to or characterized by method; cor | 
formed or conforming to a method: as, theme 
thodic principle or sect in medicine. A 
The legislator whose measures produce evil instel 
good, notwithstanding the extensive and methodic rn cai 
which helped him to decide, cannot be held to ha 


mitted more than error of reasoning. i 
H. Spencer, Man Y5. State, P' f 


Methodic doubt. See doubtl. 


et 
methodical (me-thod‘i-kal), a. [K method 
by or exhibiting mel 


-al.| Characterized so wayi | 
disposed or acting in a systematic VAT age 4 


tematic; orderly: as, the methodical z 
ment of objects or topics; methodical act 
a methodical man. dies 
When I am old, I will be as methodical an hyper 
any pair of lawn sleeves in ey eer Gi Serrant ; 
I have done it in a confused manner, and. ye 
nice divisions of art; for grief is not methodic iong Í 
: Bp. Atterbury, Seri 
methodically (me-thod’i-kal-i), 404 
thodical ay according to & metho; 
method or order. 
methodics (me-thod‘iks), ”. 
see-ics.) The science of method; 
methodisation, methodise, ete. 
gation, ete. 
methodism (meth‘od-izm), 
Methodist) + -ism.] 1. Th O 
according to a fixed or strict me 
tem or practice of methodists: 25: 
medicine, or in conduct. nowt 
This system [of medical doctrine] was nethodi 
odism, its adherents as the methodiek Pyy. prita 


z trine 
Specifically—2. [cap.] The dotio 
ity of the Metho: ist Church. 
Church, under Methodist. 


nts! 


nN, 
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Methodist 3741 i 
eth'gd-ist), n me Ho is cee Methodistical (meth-o-dis’tikaly, a. (<meth- To mi i ss 
thodist My “pu. c] One y nethod; one The, c) Same as Methodistic. 2o thet Or impregnate with methylie aleohol or 
Metir] Lt. t adherence to method; one the precise number of Watling, / methyl. Methylated spirit spirit of wine or alcohol 
ed by oh ts according to a fixed system best. Bp. Lavington Enthusi holy. tne ten per cent. of wood-naphtha (methylic ala 
teo thinks ormeiples; one Who is thoroughly methodistical} [pists Compared, p, xi, which renders the spirit unh aAA kine Tee oe neo 
wir fnite PY j odistically (meth-o-dis’tj i) > q, usein the 3 aies Leis of mis 
. defini L : a eae ae “tN-9-C18" ti-kal-j adr, < > n the arts as a solvent, for preservi speci 
versed me aN according to Ee Foes fon hee arate Specifies’ vitae ae the manufacture of varnishes, for burning in Pearn 
ast methodist, zondemne geometricall pre- r nanner of the Met ista: aa maa i 7 
he incall, bound ai tnmeticall preceptes ingeom- Methodism, thodists; as regards Methyl-blue (meth’il-bls), n. 
rule arithmetic 


nd abusive. 


ethodism. A coal-tar color 
coptes regular a G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. me odization (meth? 


=z prepared by treating spirit-blue (see spiri 7 
ae : prep y F s Ai virit-blue, 
etri I tri th methodize + -ation.] Phe nee oe ee K tee rape: Engr sed dyo ipa 
3 have been strict meth- t aoe peat = de ess of blue tints on si Z 3 ; 
ne great thinkers of all time” ott Table-Talk, p. 128. of ene Ar oe method; the state thans irit bluan AnA Doses PPE 
ogre ; amg methodized. Also spelled m> isa- t i G 
odists sect of ancient physicians who tion, > 2o spela Yet methyl 


conine (meth’il-kō-nin), n. [< methyl 


One of ied or theory. Compare Dog- Conine.) One of the alkaloids found in com- 


The conceptions, th 
practised By 


en, which wi 


rat BA e employ for the colli- mercial eoni 
gation and methodization of facts do not colli al conine, 

i thodiza acts deve! is . 2 ~ ; 
natist, 2+ As many more oo es ma within, but are impressed. E ma methylerotonic (meth 7il~kr6-ton “ik), a. In 
m nethodist Musus kild with hellebore Gee hout. J. S. Mill, Logic, IV. iia: Mtn TEA only in the following phrase :— 

1 a è A r E Sa Beg aie 
fn autumne Marston Scourge of Villanie, Sat. i, Methodize (method 12), U.; pret. and pp. meth- Jarotonic acid. Same as cecadic acid (which see, 

Marston, z 


aai der ceradic 
icsi intin 2264, ppr. methodizing, < me : une e). zki 
I sts agreed with the empirics in one point, m I trans: Moradacatt A method + -ize,| Methylene (meth’i-lén), "i 
i phe methodists 18 atomy ; but, strictly speaking, they 


hod; dispose i A biva y Li ? 
i rder: arr ; -> 3 USpose in due bivalent hydrocarbon radical (CH. hich à 
their contempt fon Anah with a dogma diiterent from that Order; arrange in a convenien? manner, $ cal (CH3) whic 
voro dogmatists, thong 


t oa does not exist free, but occurs in 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 802. The wisdom of God hath methodi ls methok odide. CHo STA 
° pocratic school. : : Sod hath methodi d the course of things pounds, as methylene iodide CHol. 
osipe of the Christian denomination Unto the best advantage of goodness 4 y ; 22 


< methyl + -ene.] 


Also 
3 ss. called methene. 
| member Taalaw (1703-9 The name P Sir T. Browne, Christ, Mor., i. 20. 3 sthi-le Fs 
3. A 1 by John Wesley (1703-91 e Science ... is simply common sense rectified, ex menyene blue (meth iien Di), acer 
% tounde, applied to wey a AE of har methodteal tended, and methodized. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos, T oe ae P E P pee dimethylaniline ° 
t was students at Oxford on accou: : Eo a caog uccessively with hydrochloric acid, sodium 
an fellow steady and in religious life. Aa ' i. intr ans. To be methodical; use method. nitrite, sulphureted hydrogen, common salt, 
a be ath yields a continued rotation of diversions, and The mind . . . is disposed to generalize and methodize and zine chlorid. Tt is used in dyeing, and produces 
al Thus Bath yields inking, even from the libertine to to excess, Coleri: J £ ] s yeing, produe 
! Je of all ways of thinking, even facon plete thEedry eridge, Method, $1, fast blues on cotton, leather, and jute, but not on wool or 
a peor nethodis, have it in thet Pee taste d aisonon Also spelled methodise, silk. It is also an important bacterioscopic reagent. 
: ont agreeable eir ta ; : dade : ora = 
t with employment agreeable t of Quin (reprint 1687), p. 50, methodizer (meth’od-i-zér), n. One who meth- Methylic (me-thil’ik), a. [< methyl + -ic.] 
| Salle: ee eel odizes. Also spelled methodiser. ema oe melee to the radical methyl.— 
ists, a name g aS = p 5 €thylic alcohol, ether, etc. See the nouns. 
Dialectic Met 0 trance, during the sevente He was a careful methodizer of his knowledge. Solr n eats 
$ | Catole ip aet on E the doctrines of the Scudder, Noah Webster, p. 215, methyl-salicylic (meth-il-sal-i-sil’ik), e _Con- 
u Wee ana eat called Romish or Popish ve z methodological (meth’od-ő loj’i-kal), a K amg methyl in combination with salicylic 
K e ethodists,a Methodist denomination in the Unit- $ $ om est Co acid.—Methyl-sali lic acid, the methyl ester of sali- 
i Í Eee Method eed in 1860 at Pekin in New York. Its methodolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to cylic acid, a the et eie of wintergreen-oil, 
d| ed § Dee lace especial emphasis upon the do ofen- methodology. from Gaultheria procumbens, a colorless, agreeably smell- 
i men Gatton and eternol punishment. They rely, Wire there were RTA competing methods try _iné oil which forms salts that are easily decomposed. 
tire sane ; ; of dress, and prohibit the use pemg, of geometry ; TNA 
il nforce the rule forsimplicity of dress, and p corvice: thee + + + geometers would inevitably be involved at the outset Methyl-violet (meth-il-vi’6-let),n. A coal-tar 
a | of choir or musical instrament in church service; they -f their study in methodological discussion, color produced by the direct oxidation of pure 
if “have ama PE RoT, and have one superintendent H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 5. nai Honaz 
Wi | elected every Tour years. 
it 


$ dimethylaniline with chlorid of copper. Also 
IL. a. Of or pertaining to Methodism or the methodologist (meth-9-dol’6-jist), n. [<meth- called Paris violet, +, ae 

Methodists; belonging to or agreeing with the Odolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in or treats methymnion (meth-im'ni-on), n.; pl. methym- 

of general hody of Methodists: as, Methodist princi- of methodology. 


nia (-4). [NL., < Gr. uefijuvia, < uerd, after, + 
d i ples; a Methodistchurch.—The Methodist Church, Methodology (meth-9-dol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. uéðo- iuvoc, hymn.] Inanc. pros., a short colon after 
al | a Christian body existing in several distinct church organ- doc, method, T -2oyía,£ /£yew, Speak: see -ology.] an antistrophe. we 
d | izations, the most important of which are that knownin 1, A branch of logic whose office it is to show methysis (meth’i-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. pébuote, 
S Sis’ he uel’ Sanyal Char’ Meriga Dow the abstract principles ofthe selene are arunas, d yall ts kel ote 
a | bodies do not differ materially in doctrine, worship, or to be applied to the production of knowledge; Wwine.] In pathol., drunkenness; intoxication. 
d ecclesiastical organization. They are evangelical, and Ar- 


the doctrine of definition and division; in a metic (met'ik), n. [Irreg. for “metec, < L. me- 
minian in theology. Their worship is generally non-litur- broader sense, the science of method in scien- tæcus. < Gr. uéToKoc, a resident alien, prop. adj., 
gical. Each Methodist society, or local church, is organ- tifie procedure changing one’s abode, < pera, over (denotin 
ized in classes, under class-leaders ; the different societies, Pp 5 noes £ chanze), + oixoc, house, abode: see economy. 
which are sometimes grouped in ‘circuits, are combined That part of logic which is conyersant with the perfec- ot )s 3 at AE $ 


in districts, each of which is, in the United States, under tion, with the well-being of thought is the doctrine of An emigrant or immigrants specifically, atl 
the superintendence of a presiding elder. 


The American method— methodology. z : . _.  Gient Greece, a resident alien who in general 
H Í curses also have bishops, who are not diocesan, but itin- Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logie, xxiv. bore the burdens of a citizen, and had some 
id, ant, possessing concurrent jurisdiction over the whole The rival originators of modern Methodology, Descartes of the citizen’s privilezes: hence Ree rosie 
a | ae the highest ecclesiastical court is the General and Bacon, vie with each other in the stress that they lay Akos P ges; aie! 
i) i States Jac iv tich meets every fourth year. In the United on this point: and the latter's warning against the “no- : 
. ane delegates have been admitted to the Conference 
v (r+ 


i tiones male terminatæ” of ordinary thought is eculiarly To all men, rich and poor, citizens and metics, the com- 
eC » and in England since 1830, before which dates ented on ethical discussion. 7 = 5 parative excellence of the democracy . . . was now mani- 
i | ist q erence was a parely otan body. Other Meth- H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 318. fest. Grote, Hist. Greece, VI. 2. 
Í ne sh Calvinistic Methodists, Cal- 5 ae nos 5 

Ey raed ho te Caise 2, A treatise a onan 2 og ea ee 

the Methodist van which is Congregational in polity; methomania (meth-ọ-mã'ni-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. dependents, or with the metics or strangers that sojourned 
i “laity than does the Old Co larger degree Hé0n, uéðv, strong drink (see meadl), + P rbid among them, or with the 2 population Oh heal 

fans; R onne cuon ithe s s irresistible morbi itted, on terms more or less , to cultivate their 
Methoden pars the Primitive Methodists; the United madness.] In pathol., an irresistible E 


: g ARE ean È W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 192. 
isting Meihe izao bination of three preëx- Craving for intoxicating substances; dipsoma ans Buea ee =F. méticuleur 
orm Uni ist Preanizations ; and the Wesleyan Re- nia. meticulous eae ‘il ariel z tus zi 
Tn the Unitea au the gove are British organizations. Dipsomania is a form of physical disease, and it has < L. meticulosus, full of fear, < metus, fear.] 
else ceri fy Heels ce a tele a Ment Tidy oversea, = 
ureb (Norton: Uist mnst Episco- impulse to take alcoho ic stimulants, or any = i heads. Se es 
ont _ ture (9 na an cdo appt, Church ws which causes eae a faa Med p33 a eee ae super-subtle and meticulous consis- 
Colored eth Jrican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the gisele ER t Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 299. 
American Sroa y episcopal Church im Ameria ten Uni ethought (mé-that’). Preterit of methinks. tency. A i Timi 
5 hodist Enis A ion Methou z ithri icu i ease a 
al ie ot colored etnongee, Church —all Sen posed en- -methridatum, n. See mithiridatum n i meticulouslyt (me-t e ade. dly. 
| dints, or. AD jough inaccurately termed Gerran. Meth, methule (meth‘il), n. Same as methy A name ee ae Sir T: Browne "Christ. Mor. i 33. 
L United Brethren ron the name of their founder: the methy (meth’i), n.; pl. methies (iz). if (mé’tif < F. méti OF. mesti stif, of 
ie Ch ally a Methodist 4 which is essentially though not of the burbot. 7 33 metif (mee l if a nest ¢ 
Ware, Which reps body; the Methodist rier, methyl (meth’il), n. [< Gr. x#éðv, mead, + üm, nixed breed: see mastif, and cf. mes l 
d ihe it 'onnectin at spiscopacy ‘and the Wesleyan wood.] The hypothetical radical Chorai tizo.) The offspring of a white person : and 
A Hetnleation, cap aeS have Deen conso nada several o irit and its derivatives. It is analogous to quadroon. i , 
i th called t » consolidated into a single Spirit and its a i etin oti we 
iD mite Metho a ithe Methodist Church of Canada, AN eiri in its chemical relations.—Methyl alcohol, meting! (mé’ting), n. [ME. mi 
chani? for each 3 agree in having a consolidated e 


See alcohol, etc. tung, verbal n. of 
Be of ody, each mining a L green, mercaptan. See a Ucohol).] mak 

fea r minist + al(cohol) 

m a ot ae within Certain defitite E Subject to methylal (meth’il-al),n. [<methyl + al( Measurin 


A ing. : 
iods. This Met à al other. CHg)9, a li- ae A Middl 
ul y is called “the itinemoas» This “Methylene dimethyl ether, CHə(0 ic al- meting’! n- AMiddle English í 
2 E L Or ores tk), a, [< methodist id product of the oxidation A eds a meting ne IE. neta $ 
af sa tists; opo Pertaining to methodign cs cohol. Tt has a pleasant odor, and by oxi wee 
: emit adheron tacterized ~ y or exhibiting Passes into formic acid. < methyl + 
i “acting, pauco {2 method; hence, striet c methylamine (meth'ilam-in) m E mea a 
‘s en sp Teligion or morals, ” amine.) A colorless gas S e embling aie 


0 
ur stage, ye methodistic men | 
Yron, Hints from Horace. 


i Charset, Dertaini 5 
Methodi a tacteristig ene Mey tigthodist 
> Methodistie p Š odists or 


tinciples or prac- 

h the ay, = and forms, with acit , crystallizab 
Te, Payton Weirdistic revival, methylate (meth’i-lat), 

ve Ssley and Methodism, p. 106, methylated, ppr. methylatin 
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Metis 


annd, in April, 1848.—8. A genu bac 
ley ia genus of mollusks. Adams, a 
métis (mi-tds’), n. [P.: see mestizo.] 1. se 
as mestizo.—2. In the Dominion of Canada, 
jialf-broed of French and I ndian parentage. 
are that the mixture of French 
Rag nroanbed the well-known c 


members of which are found here 


i are com naratively 
Canada, but these Diner. Gor. 


Ae èri 4 
metoscious (me-té’shius), ¢. [NL., < Gr. perá 
beyond, + olxoy, & house.) Heteræcious. 
metæcism (me-té’sizm), 7. [< metac-ious 
-ism.] Heteræcism. z pi 
aic (met-616-ik), a. [< Gr. Herd, ¥ ith 
after, + E. oleie.] Relatedto oleic acid o an 
—Metoleic aan a atl ee resulting from the action 
irio acid on o . 7 
Moetonic EA ik), @ [< Meton, < L. Meton 
Moto(n-), < Gr. Mérov, 
or pertaining to Meton, an 
astronomer.—Metonic cycle. 
year. Sec year. tae 
metonymic (met-O-nim’ik), 4. 
mico = lt. metonimi 
ing to metonymy, 
metonymy.] Pert 
metonymy ; used by way of metonymy. 
metonymical (met-6-nim‘i-kal), a. [< meto- 
nymic + -al.) Same as metonymic. 
Intricate turnings, by a transumptive and metonymical 
kind of speech, are called meanders. 


few in numbers. 


Meton (see def.).] 


metonymically (met-d-nim‘i-kal-i), adv. By 
metonymy. A > 7 2 
metonymy (me-ton’i-mi), n, [= F. métonymie = 
Sp. metonimia = It. metonimia, metonomia,< LL. 
metonymia, € Gr. perwvyuia, à change of name (in 
rhet., as Paed), < pera, after, + öropa, Æolic 
ònwa, name: see onym.) In rhet., change of 
name; a trope or figure of speech that consists 
in substituting the name of one thing for that 
of another to which the former bears a known 
and close relation. It isa method of increasing the 
force or comprehensiveness of expression by the employ- 
mentof figurative names that call up conceptions or as- 
sociations of ideas not suggested by the literal ones, as 
Heaven for God, the Sublime Porte for the Turkish govern- 
ment, head and heart for intellect and affection, the town 
for its inhabitants, the bottle for strong drink, etc. See 
synecdoche. 

These and such other aprons, where ye take the name 
of the Author for ihe thing it selfe, or the thing con- 
teining for that which is contained, & in many other 
cases do as it were wrong name the person or the thing. 
So neuerthelesse.asit may be vnderstood, itis by the figure 
metonymia, or misnamer. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 151. 


metope (met’o-pé), n. [= F. métope = Sp. mé 
topa = Pg. It. metopa, < L. metopa, < Gr. petory, 
the space between the Eielypis of a frieze, < 


erd, between, + mý, an aperture, hollow.] 1. 
arch., a slab inserted between two pag lypis 
ate 


m 


ofthe Doric frieze, sometimes, especially 


s of crustace- 


and Indian blood 
lass of métis, half-breeds 
and there throughou 


Phitel, VII. 151. Metopidius (met-0- 


of 
ancient Athenian 
See cyclel.— Metonic 
[= Pg. metony- 
imico, < Gr. UETOVULIKÓC, pelong- 
< uerwvvuia, Metonymy: sce 
aining to or of the nature of 


Drayton, Rosamond to King Henry, note 2., 


Metric! (met’rik), a. 


cf. metric?, metric3.] 
or relating to measures of distance 
7 el 
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topik) a [< Gr. péroror, 
metopic ent Me ae paee H 
ue ‘ San pa tevebead ‘as, a metopic 
or ree metgpte pola mt midya esea o 
greatest protubom estry — Metopio suture, tho moeg 
Gem carly life and sometimes 


Iso called rontal suture. 
i pid’i-us), n. C 
og, equiv. to ETOT 


the 


e 
a 


the right 
ic su 
he frontal 


ing the two halves or Mie in adult skulls. 


[NL. (Wagler, 
zaioc, OË 


N 


» 1832), < Gr. perozki 
or pertaining to the 
forehead, < zeT@rcov, 
rozov, the fore- 
head: seo metopic.} 
A genus of Indian 


y 


i fry eae Metopidius. 
: and African gralla- r, expanded radius ; , ulna; 7, 
torial birds of the humerus. 


; $ $ i 

family Parride or, ceo 
Jacanida, characterized by the laminar expan- 
sion of the radius and the reduction of the spur 


on the wing. ‘There are several species, as M. 
africanus, M. indicus, and others. < 
metopism (met’d-pizm), n. [< metop-ie + -ism.] 
That character of an adult skull presented in 
the persistence of a frontal or metopic suture. 
metoposcopic (met’6-p6-skop’ik), a. [= F. mé 
toposcopique; as metoposcop-y +-ic.] Relating 
(met”6-po-skop‘i-kal), a. 


to metoposcopy. : 

metoposcopical ree 
+ -al.] Same as metoposcopic. 

ed the metoposcopt- 


metoposcopic 
A physiognomist might have exercis 
Scott, Abbot, xxxii. 
[< met- 


cal science upon it [a face]. 
metoposcopist (met-d-pos’ko-pist), 2. 
oposcop-y + -ist.] One versed in metoposcopy. 
Apion speaks of the metoposcopists who judge by the ap- 
pearance of the face. Eneyc. Brit., XIX. 4. 
metoposcopy (met-d-pos’ko-pi), n. (=F, mé 
toposcopie = Sp. metoposcopia = Pg. Tt. metopo- 
scopia, < Gr. péroror, the forehead, front, + 
akonetw, view.] The study of physiognomy; the 
art of discovering the character or tho disposi- 
tions of men by their features or the lines of 
the face. 


Other signs [of melancholy] there are taken from phys- 
iognomy, metoposcopy, chiromancy. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 39. 
metosteon (me-tos’té-on), n.; pl. metostea (-i). 
[NL., < Gr. perá, after, + doréov, a bone.] In 
ornith., the posterior lateral piece or special 
ossification of the sternum, behind the pleuros- 
teon, on each side of the lophosteon. See cut 
under carinate. 
metovum (me-to’vum), n.; pl. metova (-vä). 
[NL., < Gr. perá, after, + Teton (= Ge a, 
egg: see ovum.] A meroblastic egg, ovum, or 
ovule which has acquired its store of food- 
yolk, or been otherwise modified from its origi- 
nal primitive condition as an egg-cell or pro- 
tovum. Also called after-egg and deutovum. 
metralgia (mé-tral‘ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. pimpa, 
È oan + Gyo, pain.] In pathol., pain in the 
metran (metran), n. The abuna; t 
the Abyssinian or Ethiopic aah ee 
metre}, n. See meter2. 
mee n. See meters, 
etrectopia (met-rek-t0’pi-i), n. 
Hitpa, womb (see aD) A a o 
place: see ectopia.] Displacem e 
; entof the womb. 


eee Med. Dict. 

etrectopic (met-rek-top’ik), a. [< i 
ae pi mer 1% [ metrectopia 
Ir T ertaining to or affected with met- 


metretet, n. [ME.,< L r 
j «$ L. metreta, < Gr. 
Pee eae measure for liquids (about 9 Eng- 
wae r ae ee o eee 2 
: See meters. ancient liquid - 
sure. The Attic, Macedonian, and Spanish PR a 


about 40 liters, or 10} United States gallons, 


demonian and Eginetan m 
easure Ww: i 
Egypt the artaba was sometimes leare i os 


HETPNTHC, 


Dependaunt honge. 
Thenne oute it npe and 


alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 208 

‘ < NL. metri < Gr. 

E A ae, i / Metricus, < Gr, 
KEG tak lt, sense ‘pertaini 

easure,’ < uérpov, measure: eee marae 


Quantitative; invalvin 


the in different directions, § eeey 
merio (met a nora. and e métrique 
To= E aa G D. metriek, 


 CC-0. In 


W. metrisk), < 


ricus, < Gr, perpinse, pertaining ae 
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metrician 


matically. a Trans. Amer. Philol. As ° Math 
metric? (met’rik), a. [< F. métrique 
métrico = Pg. It. metrico (after F.) se 


2 


and is so very nearly. Its length is 4 - 
meter3.) Theunitof surface is the are, which 
meters. The theoretical unit of volume is the eter, 

is 0w 
he purpog 
of 1 ki 


Hy thir, 
For 10 times jy 
OVC Unk 

sed, 


is a complete table of equivalents: 

1 myriameter = 5.4 nautical miles, or 6.91 st 
miles. i E 

0.621 statute mile, or nearly 3 mie | 

109.4 yards. > Or nearly} aaa 

chain, or 1.988 rods. 

nches, or nearly 3 feet $3 incha, 

nehes, SR 

inch 

7 inch, or 1-25.4 inch. 

ö inch. 

71 acres, } 

119.6 square yards. | 


10.764 square fect. 
13 cubic yards, or about 2} cords, 
1.307 cubic yards, or 35.3 cubic feet. 


tute 


i 
Í 


1 kilometer 

1 hectometer 

1 decameter 

1 meter 

1 decimeter 

1 centimeter 

1 millimeter 

1 micron 

1 hectare 

l are 

1 centiare (or } 
square meter) } 

1 decastere 

1 stere(or cubic) _ 
meter) re 

1 decistere = 

1 kiloliter = 


Ginnie tan 


ll 


3} cubic feet. 
1 tun 12 gallons 2 pints 2 gills di 
wine-measure. 
22.01 imperial gallons, or 26.4 Unita f 
States gallons. 
2 gallons 1 pint 2% 
sure, or 2 gallons 2 quarts 1 pint} 
gill United States measure. | 
1 pint 3 gills imperial, or 1 quit! | 
gill United States measure. j 
0.704 gill imperial, or 0.845 gill Unite! 
States measure. | 
1 ton avoirdupois less 35. pounds. 
2 hundredweight less 34 pow 
220 pounds 7 ounces. 
2 pounds 3 ounces 4% dr: 
pois. p Fe 
3 ounces 83 drams ayoirdupols. 
154.32 grains troy. 
15.43234874 grains. 
1.5432 grai 


1 hectoliter 
ills imperial mé | 


1 decaliter 


1 liter 


1 deciliter 


1 millier 
1 metric quintal 


ams avoinlt | 
f 
| 


1 kilogram 


1 hectogram 
1 decagram 
1 gram 
1 decigram 
1 centigram 
1 milligram 8 
Closely connected with the metric sys 
posed division of the right angle or circu 
100 equal parts instead of 90 degrees; 
met with favor, mainly because the name 
tained, introducing a risk of confusion. Sees 
metrical! (met’ri-kal), a. [< metite 
Pertaining to measurement, OL , 
weights and measures; emplo 
mined by measuring: as, & 
length or quantity; the metrica 
ancients. 
If we agree to accept a precise met 


metal as our standard. m y 
Metrical diagram. See diagram Metry, under 
erty or proposition. See descriptive prop? 
scriptive, 


Wii ul 


tem was the hy 


Jar uadrant 
it this bas! 


al) 
er 


K metric” 
# 


metrical? (met’ri-kal), @.. seal 
Pertainin Bo or characterized by poot irio: 
sure or rhythm; written m OEE i 
metrical terms; the metrical psulm) “ats 
The Poesie metrical of the Grecians an at 

to be much corrupted and altered. poes 


‘Puttenham, Arte of Eng: 

metrically (met’ri-kal-i), 

manner; measuredly; as res X metric 

metrician (mé-trish’an),”- . [L me ip 
A writer of verse; one who 18 a 

Ye that bene metrictens M? - int of 


8 
seem in their 


w ay- 
in the som rae aon 


These Latin metrictans 
poetry to have beat time 


ds. 
> feet, 
Is di} 
Unite! |) 
lme |) 
pini! | 
ust} h 
United t 


ds, 
nds, i 


oin | 
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metricist 
De ti Le 
40 et /ri-sist), Ne eer + ist.] 
icis toy: a metrician. 
metroid ‘alae is not to be achieved by the 
yerefore, 1 


th eee imselt. 
counterpoint ough he be Pindar hims¢ 
Pay 


sist, © Encyc. Brit., XIX., 262. 
amaa e/viks), n. [P1. of metric! : see -ic 
etri L apical and mathematical theory of 

jlos° : 
The phil 
Tensi ement, 
asus me 
metric: Q 
. The hich treats of rhy Be 

doctrine W: 1 nt in poetic composition. Both as 
ita employmer ce metrics is a branch of rhythmics, 
ito nd as a m jn language as music or harmonics 
an A rh. 


t ie rarded as 

ates to rhythi and orchestics (regarded as an 
as musical THY ancients) to thyoima m the more 
d e b; x 


c y 
art OF Sethe body. Ibis a 


artment of which ap- 

(a proper sense, the ony, maa is, the ane 

pronching metrics “determination of longs and shorts in 

of quant! r ne a matter of convenience grammars 
a ge. Asa ma 


ken languis „mentary or empiric treatises on 
oken lang s elementary 

i 3 e if traditional and popular usage pros- 
ivalent to metres. In metrical compo- 
Ns r the syllable. In the 


versification, sai 
s made eq h 
e ihe unit H ee etr syllables combine into 
nomenclature o- iese into lines, and lines into stanzas 
fector m the more exact and complete terminology 
or strophes. taa times or syllables combine into feet or 
of ancient Dae aslires into cola, lines (verses), or periods, 
mesures, to systems or strophes, strophes into pericopes, 
periods in! ds, systems, or pericopes into poems. Also 


and lines, perio 
metric. 6-trid’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. un- 
A mé6-trid’1-um), A 
Metridium. (5 womb: see matrix.) A genus of 
Tprolos, mones. M. marginatum is the commonest sea- 
penine of the New England coast, found in abundance 
anemi P 


Sea-anemone (Metridium marginatum), open and closed. 


in quiet tide-pools on rocks and submerged timber. When 


full-blown or distended with water this actinia may be 
eight or ten inches in diameter. 


Mmetrification (met“ri-fi-ka’shon), n. [< metri- 

Jy + -ation (see -fication).] “The making of 

verses; a metrical composition. [Rare.] 
Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Through this metrification of Catullus. 

: Tennyson, Hendecasyllabics. 
metrifier (met’ri-fi-ér), n. A metrist; a versi- 
Metrify (met’ri-fi), v. ¢ ; pr ifi 

met :& ; pret. and pp. metrified, 
ppr aa Jing. [K OF. metrifier, CML. metrifi- 
meter?) Pas meter, < L. metrum, meter (see 
etei eee, make: see -fy.] To compose 


In if yi: i 
meetre of I his base can not well be larger then a 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 79. 


æ (met-ri-i'nē), n. pl. 
bide, tricone of beetles of the family Cara- 
body not pe anne e genus Metrius, having the 


+ [= Sp. metrista, < ML 

2 UW) ? b 
eter: see mef- a Meter, a poet, < L. metrum, 
M Postig meter and -ist.] One who is versed 
à metrici, - OT rhythm; a metrical writer; 


» from natural fin 
eness of 
g mod English oats ear, was the 


us triti Gaines Lowell, Study Windows, p. 267. 
tic 4 5 omb, Di [NL., < Gr. KýTpa (see 
ot the ute -] In Pathol., inflamma- 


Tu . . A 
metrrius pecially of its middle coat. 


6 +, © Gr. nérproc, of 
al oe Ea measure: s meter] 

k a ih iss f conn® founded by 
3 Scie ‘~ „%4. contractus is a i- 


S ds under st 
a (më-trõ-kär A a SGED 
ma ter SO mä), n.s pl. 
va (m I P 
t patho eon aD. N., < Gr. uirpa, 


> a cancer: i 
eet > See carcinoma. 
Moma of the uterus, ! 
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metrochrome ( met’rd-krom 
a measure, + yeaa 
for measuring colors. 
metrocracy (m6-trok’ri-si), n 
ler, T -Kparia, < Kpareiy. eile” 
mother of the family. ee 


dm 


color.] C< Ge. aerpor, 


An instrument 


[< Gr. uir 7 
Rule by the 


metrograph 
measure, + 


See mother] In pros., 


Same as galliambus. 


metrological (met-r0-loj’i-kal), a. [<metrolo 


+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to metr 
i g etrology. 
metrologist ( met-rol’6-jist), n. rons 


e [< metrolog-y+ Inflammati 
_vist.] A student of or an expert in metrology. metropolet 
metrology (met-rol ji), n. [=F. métrologie= E 


Sp. metrologia = Pg. Tt. metrologia, < Gr. pézpov 
© y i Fs 3 
a measure, + ~/oyid, < déyew, speak: see -ology.) 
tif ie raon oo weights and measures. Tt has two 
parts, one relating to the art of Weighing and i 

and the other accumulating facts i rd nitsof mee! 
sure which are now or have formerly been in use.— Docu- 


mentary metrology, the science of ancient weights and 
measures based upon the study of monuments, especially of 
standards in regard to which there is sufficient evidence 
that they were intended to represent ci 


ii ertain measures.— 
Historical metrology, the investigation of the weights 
and measures of the past, i ient 


of which there is little or n 
to have any exact measure. 


metromania (met-rĝ-mã’ni-ä), n. [= F. métro- 
manie = Sp. metromanta = Pg. metromania,< Gr. 
HéTpov, measure, + pavia, madness.] A mania 
for writing poetry. 
metromaniac (met-ro-ma‘ni-ak), a. [< metro- 
mania + -ic.] Characteristic of or affected with 
metromania; excessively fond of writing verses. 
He seems to have [suddenly] acquired the facility of 
versification, and to display it with almost metromaniac 
eagerness, 
W. Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, I. 183. (Davies.) 


metrometer! (met-rom’e-tér),n. [< Gr. pézpov, 
measure, + péTpov, measure.] Same as metro- 
nome. 


metrometer? (met-rom’e-tér), n. [< Gr. ufzpa, 

the womb, + yérpov, measure.] Same as kyste- 

rometer. ; 
metronome (met’rd-n6m), n. [= F. métronome,< 
Gr. uéTpov, a measure, + vóuoç, law: See nomes.] 
A mechanical contrivance for marking time, es- 
pecially as an aid in musical study or perform- 
ance. In its usual form it consists of a double pendulum 
(oscillating on a pivot near its center), the lower end of 
which is weighted with a ball of lead, while the upper end 
carries a weight of brass that may be moved up or down. 
When the latter weight is moved up, the rate of oscillation 
isslower; when it is moved down, the rate is faster. The 
upper end of the pendulum is graduated, so that any desired 
number of oscillations per minute can be secured. The 
wholeis connect- 
ed with clock- 
work having a 
strong spring, 
whereby the os- 
cillation may be 
maintained for 
several minutes, 
and each oscil- 
lation may be 
marked by a dis- 
tinct tick or 
clack. Theinven- 
tion of the metro- 
nome was claim- 
ed by J. N. Mael- 
zelin 1816, but it 
is probable that 
he only adapted 
and introduced 
it to general use. 
The instrument 
is used for re- 
cording the tem- 


Maelzel’s Metronome. 


of the pendulum.) 


teaching 
po desired by a composer, and also as & nS ae 


beginners the habit of keeping strict time 
dicated in printed music by the metronome 
see, under markl). Sometimes an a 
striking a bell at every second, 

Cillatiou, so as to mark primary : 

nome is called a bell sero pe l 
nomes have been invented, ma Sa 

the pendulum principle. Al bre} 


metronomic (met-ro-nom 


+ -ic.] Pertainin 
po ge indtealed y 


e omy (met-ron’6-mi), 
e 


metronymic (met-rõ-nim’ik), a. and n. 


g-y Metrophlebitis (mē’trö-flē-bī'tis), n. 


nregard to unitsof mea- Mi 


(The dotted lines show the extent of vibration 


metropolitan 


n. [© metronome 
+ -y.] act, process, or science of usin 
a metronome, or 


of indicating tempo eT- 
ence to a metron aS bees 


ome, 
( [< Gr. 
Mr povuuixec, named after one's mother, < prng, 


mother, + voua, Holic évepa, name: see onym, 
CE. matronymie, patronymic.) I, a. Derived 
from the name of a mother or other fernale an- 
cestor: correlative to patronymic: as, a metro- 
nymic name. 
. n. A maternal name; a name derived 
from the mother or a maternal ancestor. 
of metronymica, a3 we 


met mia: 
descriptions, we find eagle 
Conquest, 


itoni mé-tro-per’i-to-ni’tis), n. 
+ < Gr. pijzpa, the womb, + NL. peritonitis, 
4-V.] In pathol., inflammation of the uterus 
and peritoneum, 

(NL., < 


the womb, + NL. phlebitis, q. vy.) 
on of the veins of the womb. 
(met’r6-pdl), n. [< OF. metropole, 
- métropole: see métropolis.\| A metropolis. 
Halliwell, 


Dublin being the metropole and chiefe citie of the whole 
and, and where are hir maiesties principall and high 
E Holinshed, Ireland, an, 1678. 
etropolis (mé-trop’6-lis), n. [= F. métropole 
=p. metrópoli = Pg. It. metropoli, < LL. métro- 
polis, < Gr. unzpéxo7 1, & mother state or city (a 
state or city in relation to its colonies), also a 
capital city, < uiznp, = È. mother, + x71, state, 
city: see police.] 1. In ancient Greece, the 
mother city or parent state of a colony, as 
Corinth of Corcyra and Syracuse, or Phocwa 
of Massalia (Marseilles), the colony being in- 
dependent, but usually maintaining close rela- 
tions with the metropolis. 

This Sidon, the auncient Metropolis of the Phoenicians 
(now called Saito), in likelihood was built by Sidon, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 

Colonies may be regarded as independent states, attach- 


ed to their metropolis by tics of sympathy aud common de- 
scent, but no further. 


W. Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiq., p. S14. 
2. Later, a chief city;”a seat of government; 
in the early church, the see or chief city of an 
ecclesiastical province. 
We topped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a 
kingdom, but at present a poor town. 
Addison, Travels in Italy. 
3. In modern usage: (a) Specifically, the see 
or seat of a metropolitan bishop. 
That so stood out against the holy church, 
The great metropolis and see of Rome. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 72. 
Marcianopolis lost its metropolitical rights, though it 
still confino eia See; and Debeltus or Zagara became the 
pp tite ee aE: Neale, Eastern Church, i. 44, 
(b) The capital city or seat of government of a 
country, as Tondon, Tans, or Washington. (e) 
A chief city; a city holding the first rank in any 
respect within a certain territorial range: as, 
New York is the commercial metropolis of the 
United States.— 4. In zodgeog. and bot., the 
place of most numerous representation of a 
species by individuals, or of a, enus by species; 
the focus of a generic area. See generic, _ 
metropolitan (met-ro-pol’i-tan), a. and ge S 
F. métropolitain = Sp. Pg. It. metropolitano, < 
LL. metropotitanus, of a metropolis, < metropo- 
lis, a metropolis: see metropolis.] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a metropolis, in any sense; 
residing in or connected with a metropolis: a 
metropolitan enterprise; metropolitan police. 
i eee 
metropolitan vol 3 
Whose Styeian throats breathe darkn 


2. Of or pertaining to the chief s 
siastical province: as, a metropol 
me haa Dee 


Gr. pipa, 


op 


tropolis: as, a 
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mew 
È 3T44 
MRR Tal Natural temperament; specifj 
metropolitan mé-trg-r6“ii), m 3. NE Aent j Specifically 

i ver the bishops and metrorrhea, metrorrhæa C womb, + pet line and ardent temperament; spirit, è Mag 
tical superintendence over firmed, ordained, [NL metrorrhæa, < Gr. AP Rom the uterus, ardor; enthusiasm. Cotta 
churches of his provitan Seated the bish- fow] A morbid discharge © They . .- tell me flatly I am no proud Jag & 

‘and when necessary excommi i E (Ls of mucus. =) _ = [< Gr. piTpa, put a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, “ack, like F 
ops, and convened and presided ov troscope (më iro-skOp), for Shak., 1 a 
1 in rank of the bishops Me roscop Ae w] An instrument for A Con E] maula makes ‘a 1 Hen. Tya 
OKOTEW, q Je by the heart of the Her [a falcon’s] mettle makes her careless of sii Ly 
s made D} ; 1. Walton, Complete | Cige ~ 


vincial synods. ‘The superiority nyt ted that many womb, 
© Angle, © 


5 ses was So early h i y ó ia 

author! eet field that the office of metropolitan i listening to the sounes Bee E E 3 . 
a also under this title the rates of patriarchal pains in the womb through t ge nae Tno winged courror, likea generoa: se : | 
cluding wot apostolic origin, Im the devour organizi e¢roscopy (mé-tros’ko-Di)> © EE ae vial Showe mioel Cee meten MSR yon check I “H 
5 z r oi pd 5, srg E tes metro- en yo chee ] 
` ra a metropol aay orem, view: see met Po keta, his ¢ q 
ee Lae ahon a Solow a patriare : womb, + eee oa R uterus Pat ono on or to his m seat ee on Critici j 
Si a metropolitans y restigatior .] OLUS + e, to ci JE 

f most of the metror scope.] Investig b ai-dë’rG-ő), n- pl. [NL. imge or energy to the test, „to Put one’s spin z 

1 IMR, 


In medioval times the power © chod, while that 5 afie 
re! ies became much diminished, while th: rosidere® (më tr ANS PE , 
Oe re ean Delian pope Uae and Hooker, 1865), < Metrosideros + Tt puts us on our mettle to sce our old en 


of the diocesan bishops and the 
ix an] A subtribe of plants of then 
ee a te nily, typified by the ge- 


atural order taking the work with us. emies the Fre, 
heh 


Lever, Davenport Dunn xiii 
Ap 


creased. See are i ionyin kadli 
KE tof all churches . » - the precedency in eat - S ss an 
m onvas assigned tothe Bishop of the Metropolis, w ho Myrtacee, the myrtle far ”) terized by many free an 
y shop, the Metropolitan. nus Metrosi S. Let oye ile, n 5 
os called the first Bishop, Metropolitan: s Metrosideros. Tt is chara’ aA s or connate in While, not ye.” 
Barrow, The Pope's Supremacy. stamens, arranged in ona ee Gat ike or large and fea- £ gs) 
syprus}were . ... subjected tothe Latin clusters, opposite the petals, n HEG ways in corymbs ws | 
aes ind to administer justice among ther-veined leaves, and flowers amor Aora and about a mettled (met’1d), a [Formerly spelled egy, | 
them. ‘Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p- 167. or ai Ea round principally in ‘Australia and New < mettle, metal, + -ed?.] Fullof motte d 
(b) Inmodern usage, inthe Roman Catholie and Pidonia j oe 5: NI rage; spirited. © Or Coy, 
other episcopal e 1urches, any archbishop who Metrosideros (mē” trō-si-dē Tos), it P Pe In manhood he is a mettled man 
has bishops under his authority. Banks, 1788), < Gr. /77P4,, the pith or Lou 0 r ee Anar maere mian by trade, | 
Theso be, lo, the verye prelates and bysshoppes metro- tree, lit. womb, + siðnpoç, Iron : see siderite.] + Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child's Ballads y 
i 1 I am now come toa more chearful Country Ys By 
a People somewhat more vigorous and metalet. Among, | 


politanes and postles of theyr sects. Rene venus ofplants 
`) s, p. 1091. 5 
ee of the natural 


Sir T. More, 
The archbishops of Canterbury and York are both TAN order Myrta- 
cee and the 


politans. 
‘An Oath of obedience to the metropolitan . « ¢ 7 

to the Oath of Supremacy. 3 nn tribe Septo- 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., Xvi. gperme@, type 
(c) In the Greek Church, the bishop of the muni- of the subtribe 
cipal capital of a province, who is in rank inter- M ordan T 
i W a jar i pr They are trees 
mediate between a patriarch and a bishop or PA ths, some- 


titular archbishop. times climbers 
—a few climb- 


so heavy as the Hollander, or homely as they of 2a 

Howell, Letters, 18 
A horseman, darting from the crowd pests | 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud, ’ | 


Scott, Marmi 
, > on, 
mettlesome (met’l-sum), a. [< mettic TEA 
Full of mettle or spirit; courageous; foo 
Jockies have particular Sounds and Whistles, 


Stroakings, and other Methods to sooth Hi 
mettlesome. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erion 


. was added 


ty 


é 

i At length the gilded portals of E E a eae Te- ? 

i opened, and the Metropolitan, attended by the deacons, ing when young, fies š ET | 

i p ts Holy Eucharist. and independent ES a eth wen adv. Tn ametile 
= d ane ? spirit. 


l) mettlesomeness (met’l-sum-nes), n. The qul 


comes forward, carrying the eget 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 197. when old. ‘The ) 
J ity of being mettlesome or spirited. 


`of city: ' is ovules are ar- 

Bt. a eee nee oppii. ens maged in many 

miens] is. . . the metropolitan of Picaruy. series, and hori- $ : aa a 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 15. zontal or ascend- metusiast (me-tii’si-ast), n. [< Gr. perovcia, pa. 

metropolitanate (met- j-pol/i-tan-at), n. [< ing; theleaves are Ironwood (Afetrostderos vera). ticipation, communion, < perá, along with + | 

MU. *metropolitanatus, < LL. metropolitanus, a apponi a fe powers are usually showy, prevailingly i pone; Do: obca, ppr. fem. ofe, | 

metropolitan: see metropolitan.] The office or red, strongly marked by their crown of very numerous be] ne who maimvains the doctrine of ira. 
see of a metropolitan bishop. long erect stamens, and borne in dense terminal three. Substantiation. [Rare.] 

p 1 forked cymes. ‘There are about 20 species growing chiefly ` ‘ ; | 

As his wife she [Heloisa] closed against him [Abelard] iy the Pacific islands, from New Zealand to the Sandwich a re etree nino Articles, p. 289. (Daria) | 

s 2 = 3 ve . Vi) 


that ascending ladder of ecclesiastical honours, the prior-  ys1ands, one species each in tropical Australia, the Indian 
M. vera is the iron-tree of metwandt (met’/wond), n. An obsolete fom | 


ate, the abbacy, the bishopric. the metropolitanate, the car- A ` a 
dinalate, and even that Which was beyond and above all. archipelago anc Soa Africa. Sver rO 
‘Milman, Latin Christianity, viii. 5. Java, and M. robusta the rata of New Zealand. Various of metewa nd. 
5 y fe ye x species are known in cultivation. Nine fossil species of Met : EET z Per, | 
metropolitanism (met-ro -pol’i-tan-izm), n. this genus have been described, chiefly from the European etzgerla (mets-jē'ri-ä),n. [NL. (Raddi, 183), | 
The state of being a metropolis or great city. Tea Dut oneoccursin the Middle Cretaceousof Green- named after Johann Metzger, a German boit- 
The return of New York to oil-light illumination is not metr REEERE ; nist.] A small, widely diffused genus of die | 
metrotome (mé’tro-tom), n. [< Gr. umpa, cious jungermanniaceous Hepatice, the type | 


very encouraging to braggers of our metropolitanism. S LENE ye : = 

j ; atre ken, XV, ix. 4, Womb, + rods, cutting, < Tépvew, Taueiv, cut.] the former order Metzgeriew. The capsule is oul | 
metropolitanize (met-ro-pol’i-tan-iz), v. t.; pret. In surg., an instrument used to divide the neck the antheridia one to three, inclosed by a one-leafed i | 

and pp. metropolitanized, ppr. metropolitanizing. of the uterus. _ : volucre on the under side of the midrib. a5 

$ [< metropolitan + -ize.] Toimpart the character Metroxylon (mé-trok’si-lon), n. [NL. (Rott- Metzgeriez (mets-jé-11'¢-¢), n. pl. (NL. (Nes 
of a metropolis to; render metropolitan. böll), < Gr. uýrpa, the pith or heart of a tree, von Esenbeck, 1833-38), < Metzgeriu + ott) i i 

“The intermediate space [between Philadelphia and New + £t/ov, wood.] A genus of palms, known to former tribe of Jungermanniacee, typified ti 

York] must be metropolitanized. older writers as Sagus (Blume), of the tribe the genus Metzgeria. Fy 
Philadelphia Press, Jan. 6, 1870. Lepidocaryew and the subtribe Calamee. They meum! (mé’um). [L., neut. of a T i 

o mel.) Mine 


metropolite} (mé-trop’6-lit), n. anda, [< LL bear fruit but once, and are characterized by robust stems < me ( j e: se 
; j > ns p O-t), n. ana a, nd banchi aE O aaa K ste gen. mei, ace. me), me: i 
metropolita, a bishop in a metropolis, £< LGr. pn- suberect T a ets ar vasite i terminal that which is mine.—Meum and tuum, mi | 
Tporo4írnc, a native of a metropolis, a bishopin ceolate segments; the spadix Png opposite linear lan: thine; what is one’s own and what is anothers ga | 
a metropolis, < Gr. pyrpdéxo/uc, metropolis: see spathe. Seven species are known, indigenous a ideas of meum and tuum are somewhat confuse 
metropolis.) Same as metropolitan TUG aaas Stag GEIR, al CE Go nE Tea aires dishonesty). fort, Jill) 
The wi ee ; M. levis and M. Rumphti, natives of Siam, the Malayan Meum? (mē'um), n. [NL. (Tournefort, >] 
e whole Countrey of Russia is termed by some by the islands, etc., are the proper i mo EAE ig, à > Fonel. Hence ult. mei 
name of Moscouia the Metropolite city. roae eO TEGE DIE A Sa a ere The former grows meum,< Gr. pov, spignel. ORGY «tig int 
3 : Hakluyt's Voyages, I, 479. ered with feataearsaviich ea mane Ce eons oi TROTT pan 3 is er f 
metropolitic (met-r6-pol’i-tik), a. [< ML. me- inmate leaves, from the centerof which arise the r Resen et and the subtribe Solino? ym seh | 
x lower-spikes, ‘The latter is a ey i- terized by an oblong fruit, with the 11) awe f 
a much smaller tree, fur- and partially winged, by having no oiJ-tubes, anai 


gono ticus, < LGr. payrporo2 rine nT poToniTn TO 

pe Sy Wor h ç, < peytporozirn¢, ther distin: 

eee ! ne $ 4 guished by the sharp spines bi i 7 i 

shop in a metropolis: see metropolite,] and flower-sheaths. These PAISA about fifteen faco ormie need pemg concen OnE oh grows Hi 
a single species, M. athamanue stern Europé 


Same as metropolitical years old, a i 

} . y , and require nearly three years to ri their 

Canterbury, then honoured with th ji fruit, after which they die. (See sago. ipen their mountainous parts of central and wa 

Gar Mena ene Dy Drayionsteniyoibion, evi. n ar eh forme dense E A Ruel is 2 smooth herb, known as spignel or balme iea 

metropolitical (met*r0-po-lit’i ; swamps. M. amicarum, à species inthe Friendly Islands, 20CC and Deartcort ang Dears a tuft of erous 

ODol if j a AE T0-po-lit’i-kal), a. [< met- yields seeds which serve as a vegetable ivory. nds, segments of which are deeply cut in 

ropolitic + -al.] 1. Pertaining to or being a mettadelt,7. [< It. metadella, aliquid m r but short lobes, so that they hav 

metropolis; metropolitan. A measure of wine, containi easure.] whorled or clustered along the Stond umbel 

F This is the chief or metropolitical city of t nearly half a pint, t E ining one quart and white or purplish, and grow im compour j 
5 Haga ty of the whole Dailey, 1731 pint, two of which make a flask. meute, n. See mutes. hf „m of moti af 

D AAS mevablet, a. A Middle English form of ® 

a ialt | 


s 


Gy 


3 7 F = R. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 332). ttel 
2. Eccles., pertaining to the rank, office, or see Mette t. An obsolete preterit of meet! ae 
j mette?}. Preterit of ete? ee voter es 
es (iz). 


of a metropolitan. 
mettle (metl), m. [A former vernacular spell- mevy (mev’i), n.; pl. mevi 


The erection of a power in the person of Titu: 
SAN OF, p 1 Í I itus, a metro- s ? 
a E ok ech al wes now cond a A ga 
pa ne ne atham.) es.] tł- Same as metal. About his sides a thousand se guls Py 
hi died mortification at being re ea policy, for Then John pull'd out his good broad sword TI e meny and tho halcyon; s Pas 
al visitation PORET bisho a pa wan maae or us pieidie 80 tree pee ee: my Browne, Britannia s Pa vay hee 
ced that the pope had exempted him from an Z rmetrang (Child's Ballads, VI. 43 ū Iso di uate BE 
ced t : ot mi ey See 1, (Se.) matey Sr a 
urisdiction. ‘Stubbs, Const. "Hist, § 384, 2, Physical or moral constitution; material En p pon S. mel inbi 
yury  metropolitical cathedral —i. e., the My name is John Little, a man of good oe EWE MADS i o mee G 
of the metropolitan, N. and @., sth ser., X. 807- eee doubt me, for Til’play my goo mettle; also medu, méu, meg = A zh magi ©: 
F a and Little John (Child's Ballads, V. 221) mēwe, ue. ee = on. mēh, 2 nåle - 
Veyry M g +. . shall assure: oe mowe .) = Icel. mar = aim. 1 
af temptation, a certain critical Honaymectwithanhour maage (cf. F. dial. mauwe, l iivet 
fn effu. Pecially try what mettle his heart ts made h shall morees- Mouf ), a mew; perhaps orig: Mage eu 
f the Romsdal’ ‘South, Sermons, VI. vii. bird’s èr } A gull; a sea-mew: 
__Romsdal's Horn . . . will try the mettle of T ; seal 
Club when they have conquered amiee a the Alpine gull. nly the mew that vapse 
Froude, Sketches, p. 83. ee nen 
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mew 


Formerly also meaw ; 
aye Oe p, miau, men 
, w mya, L Ji m0 ; 
ou re. måäwen, miauzen, G. mauen, 
een S : miaue, miave = W. wd, Ab mew; 
an. 5 owl): ef. Slav. 
i miaul, ete. (seo mewl); cf. Slax 
freq. MOWO pol. miauczać = Russ. myau- 
2 ikalti a, miyaun, mewing; imitative 
iat cry.] To cry asa cat. 
id : 
us prinded cat hath mew'd. . 
aoe Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1.1. 


mew; 
at's pec 


at 7 
of Thrice 


wt. Sef ormerly also meaw; from the 
vry of a cat. 
me ‘b.J The SY Pearly mod. E. also mue ; < ME. 
ew? (mū), t „uer, change, molt, < L. mutare, 
OF. lez. molt. Cf. mewt, n. and v.] 
change: serine covering or dress); especially, 
ge > 
feathers; molt. n 
ap that he gan hire humbly to salewe i 
with Mo afal chere, and oft his hewes mewe. kai 
with drede Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1258. 
mui er mighty youth, 
coe her as an eagle muing her mig yy i 
rethinks I see het ti eyes at the full mid-day beam. 
and kindling her Milton, Areopagitica. 
j "Tis true, I was a lawyer, ae 
j ‘d that coat; I hate a lawyer. 
bull gal FL, Little French Lawyer, iii. 2. 
‘or ; say the king has mew'd k 
All ae x Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 1. 
4 (mii) n. [Early mod. E. also mue; S ME. 
OM mee mue, < OF. mue, F. mue = Pr. Sp. 
MALE lo lting, a cage for birds when 
Tt. muda, a molting, € B 2 
Pea ‘s a mew for hawks (ML. muta), < muer, 
mali: see mews, mute2, mute.) 1. A 
ae birds while mewing or molting; hence, 
g i R ej -for hawks 
Ce ae or coop for birds, especially for hawks. 
panpe Fressh as Diver 
ai be take unhurt, with ITIL or 
As Sees tamed, pute hem in Hie merra, 
To doo disport among thees gestes new i 
Lat nalladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. S.) p. 21. 


1 st that devised a barton & mue to keepe foule, 
pale Baan Stcabo, a gentleman of om ee made 
ich at at Brindis, where he had enclosed birds 
E onea ot Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. £ 
As the haggard, somera in her mew, 
'o scour her downy robes. ‘ 
T Quarles, Emblems, iii. 1. 
Henee—2, An inclosure ; a close place; a place 
of retirement or confinement. 
Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad. . . . 
She findes forth comming from her darksome mew, 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 20. 
Therefore to your Mew: 
Lay down your weapons, heer’s no Work for you. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
3}. A place where fowls were confined for fat- 
tening. 
Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 849. 
4. pl. A stable. See mews, 
Twold fayne my gray horse wer kept in mewe for gnattys. 
Paston Letters (1471), III. 12. 
A ; in confinement ; in secret. 
epe not thi tresure aye Closyd in mewe; 
m, old tresure wyll the shame ynowe. 
mere coke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser. i. 69, 
fe Cna t [Early mod. E. also me; < 
ote o shut up; confine, as in a cage or 
osure; immure. 
Ile mewde hir u 
y p as men mew hawkes. 
Ree of a Shrew (Child's Ballads, VIII. 185). 
Whilenpectat the eagle should be mew’d, 
and buzzards prey at liberty. 
Shak., Rich. TIL., i. 1. 132. 


'd ay ` 
© company but ns anne e they mew mad folks, 


In mewt, in close keeping 


x Fletcher, H i iv. 5. 
Ihews (mii) A » “umorous Lieutenant, iv. 5. 
i - Ano iaa GA 
ial : Hativa, “paste or ‘dialectal preterit of 
mew? z recta variant of mow2. 
ve, “the eae ae se spignel: see 
or that "i si [C mew? + -er1,] One who 
ewett mews or cries Cotorai 
Newell Gace Dal eae eee: 
i mt'gul), n. J 
men (Beeealy, 7 ane me as mewl; some- 
with A vi pesos 
S th dit. a? erly also meawl, also 


mee O ery as a 
:— 2. To cry as a child. 
St the infant, 

© nurse’s arms. 


R 'S mewl were heard. 
Shurst, iii. (Hoppe.) 
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"meel Lark | One Geren also menter; 
ES > 2 10 Crys 0 y z 

mews! (mūz), n. pl. [Formerly or mewlg, 


of mewt, n., 4.) also 


+ The royal stable 
don, so called because built whai J 


the king’s hawks w. it 
§ KS Were situated: a 
where carriage-hors ated; nee a place 
z 3 arge towns. 
The Mews a a W i 4 
from the word Me r, which in Westminster, is £0 called 


mues 3 pl. 
Sin Lon- 
the mews of 


ney cast their feathe T 
were kept at this place as early ast pe ig 
Richard IL; but A. D. 1537, the {7th cor ane 


it was converted into stables for that thes ens zur mezza, a. 


the hawks were removed: nonarch’s horses, 


remained. 

2. [Used as 

which stable 

up a mews. 
Mr. Turveydrop’s great roo 

at the back. Tee ae 


The mews of London, ind 
own. They are tenanted 


- - Was built into a mera 
Dickens, Pleak House, xiy, 


mews", 7. A dialectal form of moss), 


well. (Prov. Eng.] Halli- 
mewtt, n. See mutes, 
Mexican (mek’si-kan), a. and n. [= Eevee 


cain = It. Mexicano = Sp. Mejicano = Pg. Mexr- 
icano, < NL. Mexicanus, of Mexico; < Mexico 
(Sp. Mejico).] I. a. Native or pertaining to 
Mexico, a republic lying south of the United 
States, or to its inhabitants.— Mexican asphalt. 
Same as chapapote.. Mexican banana, crow, ele 
ete. See the nouns.— Mexican clover. See Richardas. 
nia.— Mexican embroidery, a kind of embroidery in use 
for the decoration of towels, table-cloths, ete., done with a 
simple stitch and in outline patterns, and especially adapt- 
ed to washable materials, The name is derived from the 
angular and grotesque character of the design, suggesting 
ancient Mexican carving.— Mexican goose, lily, mul- 
berry, onyx, orange-flower, persimmon, Poppy. See 
the nouns.— Mexican pottery, pottery made y the in- 
habitants of Mexico before the Spanish conquest, com- 
prising utensils, and also idols and images of grotesque 
character. Spanish writers of the sixteenth century speak 
with admiration of the pottery found in use in Mexico by 
the Spanish invaders. The few specimens that haye been 
spared to the present day have been found in tombs, and 
occasionally among the ruins of temples.— Mexican shil- 
ling. Seebi?, 7.— Mexican tea, a weedy plant, C) 

dium ambrosioides, naturalized in the United States from 
tropical America. Also called (especially the variety anthel- 
minticum) wormseed.— Mexican thistle, tiger-flower, 
ete. See the nouns.—Mexican turkey, Meleagris mexi- 


opening covered by a glass. This cyti affixed 
to the right-hand door. at i Je house He ; 
believed that the MEMAN had the vireho of in SE 
protecting a hou 


caving the house or i 

name with th "ot Bis ot 
month, and ki: 
pees going out and thy coming in from this time 


mezzanine (mez’a-nin), n. 


mezzotint 


mighty,’ and so placed į t ín- 
der that the divi Tame is visible A 


ne name is visible through an 


the virtue of an amulet 
se from disease and evil spirits, = 


Every pions Jew, as often as he passes the mezuzah, in 


g it, tonehes the divine 
€ finger of his right hand, puta it to his 
ases it, saying in Hebrew odie Lord shall 


even for evermore” (Pa, exxi. 8), 
McClintock and Strong, Cyc, 


Mezza-majolica.— Italian, 17th century. 


(a) Pottery painted and glazed, but without enamel. (b) 
Pottery having the enamel and richly painted, bnt withont 
metallic luster. 

[< F. mezzanine, < 
It. mezzanino, < mezzo, middle: see mezzo.) In 
arch.: (a) A story of diminished height intro- 
duced between two higher stories; an entresol. 
See cut under entresol. (b) A window less in 
height than in breadth: a window in an en- 
tresol. 


cana, the supposed original of the domestic turkey. See mezzo‘med’zo), a.; fem. mezza (međ’zä). [It., < 


turkey.— Mexican vine. Same as Madeira-vine.—Mexi- 
can weasel, Same as kinkajou.— Mexican whisk. Same 
as broom-root. 


II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Mexico. 
Mey}, n. An obsolete form of May. 
meynet, n. See meiny. 2 
meynealt, a. An obsolete form of menial. 
Meynert’s commissure. Same as commissura 
basalis of Meynert (which see, under commis- 
sura). a 
meen n. A variant of mainpernor. 
meynpriset, n. See mainprise. = 
mount ‘An obsolete preterit and past partici- 
ple of ming1. 
meyntenet, v. 
tain. 
meyntenourt, 7. 
tainer. 3 
meynyt, n. See meiny. 
mezail, n. See me z = 
mezeledt, mezeldt, a. See meseled. 
Mezentian (mé-zen’shian), a. [< Mezentius Gee 
def.) + -an.] Relating to Mezentius, = myth 
ical Etruscan king, noted for his crue ee pl: 
leged to have formed an alliance with the 
lians. 

Spared from the gea the impara Pee at 
Mezentian union wit jms TOPE 
E aa common laws. Stubbs, a 

&-zē'rē-on), n. [È F. mézéreon = 

mezereon (mê-z Ar. ae Pers. mazarayan, the 

camellia.] An Old World shrub, Daphne Meze- 

reum. 
See bark2. een 

mezereum (mé-zé’ré-um), 


An obsolete variant of main- 


An obsolete variant of main- 


n. [NL.: see meze- 


xi. 13-21, on the 


mezzo-rilievo (med’z6-ré-lya’vo). n. 


See cut under Daphne.— Mezereon bark. 


L. medius, middle: see mid1, medium.) In musie, 
middle; half; mean; moderate. Abbreviated 
M.—Mezza manica, a hali-shift in violin-playing.— 
Mezza orchestra, with but half the instruments of an 
orchestra.—Mezza voce, with but half the voice; not loud. 
— Mezzo forte, moderately loud. Abbreviated mf.— 
Mezzo piano, moderately soft. Abbreviated mp.— Mez- 
zo punto, Same as Gueuse lace (which see, under lace).— 
Mezzo-soprano, a voice or a voice-part of a compass 
between those of the soprano and the alto; a low soprano, 
especially one with a larger, deeper natural quality than 
a true soprano.— Mezzo-soprano Clef, a C clef when 
placed on the second line of the staff.— Mezzo staccato, 
moderately or half staceato.— Mezzo-tenore, a voice or 
a voice-part of a compass between those of the tenor and 
the bass; a low tenor: more usually called a barytone, 
though the latter is rather a high bass than a low e< 
Z $: . 
mezzo, middle, half, + rilievo, relief: see relief.) 
1. In seulp., relief higher than bas-relief but 
lower than alto-rilievo; middle relief.— 2. A 
piece of sculpture in such relief. 
mezzotint (mez’d- or med’z6-tint), n. [< It. 
mezzotinto, < mezzo, middle, half, + tinto 
tinctus), painted, pp. of tingere, pain 
tinge.] A method of engraving on 
steel of which the essential 
nishing and scraping away, toa 
of a uniforml ly roughened 
minute incisions, accomp 


mezzotint 


Evelyn, Diary, 


blance in texture, finish, or effec! 
ing. Seo the quotation. 


Others modify the effects an 
by interposing a sheet of glass, of gelatin, 0 
tissuo paper between the negative and the pap 
way aro mado the so-called Mezzotint Prints. 


mezzotint (mez’o- 
zotint, n. 
in or as if in mezzotint. 
How many times I had lingered to study the sh 
of the leaves mezzotinted upon the tu 


Painted by Kneller in 1716, and mezzotinted a year lat 
by Smith. M ; Seribner's Mag., III. 54 


mezzotinter (mez’0- or med’z6-tin-ter), n. 


mezzotint. sap 
mf, In musie, the abbreviation of mezzo forte. 


hounds. 


made: used in medical prescriptions. | 
Me. In chem., the symbol for magnesium. 


M. G. 


hand. 


seigneur. 
M. H.G. An abbreviation of Middle High Ger- 
man. In theetymologiesin this work it is writ- 

ten more briefly MA G 

mho (mō), n. [A reversed form of ohm.] A 
term proposed by Sir William Thomson for the 
unit of electrical conductivity. It is the con- 
ductivity of a body whose resistance is one ohm. 

mbhometer (mom’e-tér), n. [< mho + Gr. pé- 
Fpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
electrical conductivities. 

mi (më), n. [It., ete., orig. taken from the first 
syllable of L. mira: see gamut.] In solmization, 
the syllable used for the third tone of the scale. 
In the scale of C this tone is E, which is there- 
fore sometimes called mi in France, Italy, ete. 
—Mi contra fa, in medieval music, the interval of the 
tritone, “the devil in music”: so named because it oc- 
curred between mi (B) of the “hard” hexachord and fa 
(F) of the “natural” hexachord: see herachord and tri- 

tone. Also called si contra fa. 

miana-bug (mi-an’ii-bug), n. [< Miana, a town 
in Persia, + E. bug?.] A kind of tick, Argas 
persicus, of the family Ixodide, whose bite is 
yy painful and said to be even fatal. See 

Tgas. 

miaouli(mi-ou’li), x. [Malay (?).] The volatile 
oil of Melaleuca flavifiora. It closely resem- 
bles cajeput-oil. : 
rgyrite (mi-iir’ji-rit), n. 
apyupos, silver, + -ite2,] In mineral., a sul- 
hid of antimony and silver, occurring in mono- 
clinic crystals of an iron-black color with dark 
cherry-r e an 

} (mi-ar-9-lit/ik), a. [< Gr. papóc, 

d are, + ioc, stone.] A word in- 
ed senbusch to designate the struc- 
‘TO he granitic family, where the 
a in assuming a crystalline character has 
in dimen ons go as to leave numerous 

ving the mass a structure 


“This afternoon Prinoo eet me with his own 
hands y y raving call’d Mezzo Tinto. 
hands ye new way of graving Ds 508. 


Moszotint print, in photog., a picture having some resem- 
eat pony, acute t to a mezzotint engrav- 


d soften their paper print N a 
ol mica, or of miasmal (mi- 


er; in this 


To engrave in mezzotint; represent 
hadows 


Lovell, Study Windows, p. 54. 
S miasmatical (mi-a z-mat‘i-kal), «- 
An ens È E 
i i mi-az/m 
artist who works in mezzotint; an engraver of miasmatist (1 : 


M. F. H. An abbreviation of Master of Fox- 


- M. ft. [Abbr. of L. mistura fiat: mistura, mix- 
ture; fiat, 3d pers. sing. subj. pres. of fieri, be 
done: see fiat.) In phar., let a mixture be 


(a) An abbreviation of Major-General. 

b) In musical notation, an abbreviation of the 
French main gauche (left hand), indicating that 
a note or passage is to be played with the left Miastor (mi-as’tor), n. 


Mgr. An abbreviation of Monsignor or of Mon- 


[K Gr. eto, less, - 
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; pl. miasmata (-ma-tii). 


[NL.: see miasm.} The emanations or ae 
arising from the ground mi Anoak o oier 
ider bo infectious - 
mosphere, consider ed to foot ther- 
wise injurious to health; noxious emanations; 
poison. 
i + -al.] 


s malaria. Also called aérial l 
az’ mal), @ [< miasm T J 
` miasmatic: as, miasma 


ne miasma (mi-az/mil), 2. 


Containing miasma ; 


SNA [= F. miasma 


Lea, Photography, P- 194. M $ ies at‘ik) (he 
f miasmatic (mi-az-mat 1%): Lae Ma 
ormed’z6-tint), v. t. [C me tique = Sp. mias Pe, It. miasmatico, < 


mático = I asi 
see miasm.] Pertaining to or 
affected, caused by, 
effluvia; malarious: 


Nh. miasma(t-): Se 
of the nature of miasma ; 
or arising from noxious í malnrious: 
as, miasmatic exhalations ; miasmatic diseases ; 


i S eng ee 
a miasmatic region.—Miasmatic fever. See fever. 
aema m [< miasmatic 


-al.] Same as miasmatic. ; 
: a-tist), n. [< miasma(t-) 
+ -ist.] One who is versed in the phenomena 

ous exhalations; one who 


Ae Smith: The best tint ann and nature of noxi oe AOR laa 
1700. Mr. John Smith; The best mezzotinter, .. . W be so - of diseases arisin K 
united softness with prong naa ininig with frendom mie o wai study of diseas 8 
Walpole, Catalogue of Engravers, 7. 202. S a. A < miasma(t-) 
i as Ee Fn miasmatous (mi-az ma-tus), a. [< miasn al -) 
mezzotinto (met-z9-tin 10), n- paces + -oug.] Generating miasma: as, stagnant 


and miasmatous pools. = PE 
miasmology (mi-az-mol’0-ji), n- [< Gr. piacpa 
(see miasm) + -hoyia, £ 2éyew, speak: sec 
-ology.] A treatise on miasma; the science 
that treats of miasmata. Imp. Dict. 
miasmous (mi-az’mus), a. [< miasma + -ous.] 
Miasmal; miasmatic. 


The maremma, where swamps and woods cover cities 
and fields, and some herds of wild cattle and their half 
savage keepers are the only occupants of a fertile but 


miasmous desert. a 
J. P. Mahaffy, Harper’s Mag., LXVIII. 902. 


[NL., < Gr. judorop, a 
guilty wretch, also an avenger, < puaívew, stain, 
defile, pass. incur defilement: see miasm.] A re- 
markable genus of nemocerous dipterous insects 
of the family Cecidomyiide, having moniliform 
eleven-jointed antenne, short two-jointed pal- 

i, and the wings with three veins, the middle 
one of which does not reach the apex. Jf. metro- 
loas is an example. This species reproduces agamically. 
The larvæ, which are found under bark, develop within 
themselves other similar larvæ, which again reproduce 
themselves, until this chain of asexual reproduction ends 
by the passing of the larva to the pupa state, from which 
sexual individuals arise to pair and lay eggs for a fresh 
generation in the usual way. Meinert, 1864. 

miau, miaw (miou, mi4),v.7. Variant forms of 
mew. Minsheu. 

miaul (mi-âl’), v. i. [=F. miauler: see mewl.] 
To cry as a cat; mew. 

I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling kit- 
ten. Scott, 


There was a cat trying to get a i i 
It clawed and cel Cee eA eaten se 
Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxix. 
mica}t (ar), n. [= OF. (and F.) mie = It. 
mica, < L. mica, a crumb, grain, little bit. 
Hence ult. miche? and mie: see mie.] A crumb; 
a little bit. : 


with other bases, as iron, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
uorin is present in small 


thia mica occur- 
ee further tea 


i 
= ie 


_ & proper name, si 


ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Michaelmas 


Jes to protect the eyes in various parent 1 
flectors, instead of glass in Dla echanicg tes p 


dled uscovy 


R it 
ing coating for wall-papers, and is used aleg it a eliti 
a t 


any Velate t A 
ir britte ht j 
use in à f 


B 
D 
= 
= 
ə 
a 
s 
= 
B 
© 
© 
= 
ige] 
€ 
fe] 
5 
Sa 
= 
g 
© 
© 
TA 
= 
Ea 
© 


to purify the clay, which is finally ales th, 


first set of channels through which the mix Each ofp, 
for the settling of the coarser flakes of leant ism 


Fy 
Ss 
‘a 
= 
= 
z 
w 
& 
z 
o 
A 
Ss 
a 
k 
a 
2 
5 
= 
Z 
9, 
a 
e 
B 
e 
& 
Sia 
Se 
= 


iant-powderinytt 
© silicions ai 


mica-. A prefix frequently used in lith 
when the rock in question contains y logy 
less mica in addition to the other ui a 
stituents. Thus, mica-syenite, a rock aif con. 
very little from ordinary syenite; mi ering 
nearly the same as minette, ete. ` Catra, 
micaceocalcareous (mi-ka’sé-6-kal-ka’ pea). 
a. [< micaceous + calcareous.] In geol sas), | 
taining mica and lime: specifically not coni 
mica-schist containing carbonate of lime aa 
micaceous (mi-ki’shius), a. [= F. micacé 
Sp. micdceo = Pg. It. micaceo, < NL. T, 
< mica, mica: see mica?.] 1. Pertaining toe 
containing mica; resembling mica or partaking 
of its properties, especially that of oceurringin 
foliated masses consisting of separable lami- | 
næ: as, micaceous structure.— 2. Figurativey, | 
sparkling. Davies. [Rare.] 4 
There is the Cyclopean stile of which Johnson is th: | 


great example, the sparkling or micacious possessed by 
Hazlitt. Southey, The Doctor, interchapter xi. } 
Micaceous iron ore. Sec iron.—Micaceous rocks 
rocks of which mica is the chief ingredient, as mica-silt 
and clay-slate.—Micaceous schist, mica-schist. 
Micaria (mi-ka’ri-ii), n. Same as Macaria. 
mica-schist (mi’k “shist’), n. A rock madew | 
of quartz and mica, with a more or less schis- 
tose or slaty structure. The relative proportion tt 
the two minerals differs often very considerably eveni 
the same mass of rock. The usual mica in a typical mics 
schist is the species called muscovite; this, however 8 
sometimes replaced to a certain extent by biotite orm | 
agonite. Mica-schist passes readily into tale-schist aul | 
chlorite-schist; and when feldspar is added to the oia | 
constituents of the rock it becomes gneiss. Tt is onèt 
the most abundantly distributed of the so-called crys 
line or metamorphic rocks, and, with granite, gneiss, is | 
the other members of the schist family, forms e ma i 
body of the rocks formerly designated as primitive. 
mica-slate (mi’ki-slat’), n. The common i 
of the rock now usually designated by litht | 
gists as mica-schist. 
mice, n. Plural of mouse. 
mice-eyedt (mis“id), a. 
sighted. 


A legion of mice-eyed decipherers. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., 


miale, (mi-sel'ä), n; pl. micelle G wea | 
im. mi orain: S69 iooi 
of L. mica, a crumb, g aloid podies“ 


Keen-eyed; shit 


a 


yr. vr). (Dent | 


-One of the hypothetical eryst ag got | 
plates supposed by Nägeli to be the oat ; 


of which organized bodies, more PY" id | 
plants, are built up. These micelle wert che ie | 
to be aggregates of larger or smaller numbers pre) atl i 
molecules, and were determined by the ont a ous pret 
exhibited by cell-walls, starch-grains, ana a ib Wi 
crystalloids. From their optical proper crs, an! 
cluded further that they were biaxial ory allele?! 
were assigned, as a probable form, that of i | 
prisms with rectangular or rhomboid bases- ni ad 
Crystalline doubly refracting particles o7 ple byi 
consisting of numerous atoms an impor pril xa} 
micellar (mi-sel’ir), 4. [< micella 
Pertaining or relating to micelle. A yu: 
Naegeli’s micellar hypothesis. eee : i j 
Mich, An abbreviation of Micha aal (Eti 
michaelite (mi‘kel-it), ”. : a 
chael’s, an island of the ; 
found) + -ite2.] In mineral., & 
fibrous variety of opal. K Bp: i 
Michaelmas (mik'el-mas), %: rinelm@ide | 
“messe, Mychelmesse, Mihelmas, Zy, u i 
helmasse, < Michel (< F. Michel, $ * Jike 
, if ying ‘who 15 


A MEA, EE BT ie OE ok SE 


Michaelmas 
SC; piece Te ORE 
ve, mess -he Roman Catholhe © ch, 
me igprated by the io other churches on 
; a 


he Angier in honor of the archangel 
t r 7 


isc in full the Festival or 
Septem ypo festival e It appears to have 
} ue a Michael Ciepration cece ene ae 
reds aloca in the fifth cen! - The Gree 
originated bady existed in $ th to St. Michael, St. Gabriel, 
to have? cates Nove rmenian and Coptic churches also 
els; cd 


s le, 
"S uthere and goode, R: 
des an Jorolles Fr asseich fynde mete and drynke. 
or Trpel-masse to Myhe Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 215. 
ee as one of the four quar- 
in England on which rents are Eee 
jer-days 1 a to pay their quarter's rent, 
ia en th ean’ COT ammer, a dish of fish in Lent, 
at Michaelmas a goose. 
toted in Chambers’s Book of Days, 
[II 390. 


vou read it not till Michael- 
chance you read it not till 
Aicha; 15th August, 1607. 


2 September the 29th 


et 
me fowl a 


J ristmas a capon, 
‘at Christm 2 (1575), GUO 


though p 
All tbis a you a 


703 Donne, Letters, x. 

oe Michaelmas head 

~ See daisy.— Michae head- 

pichaelmas daisy; Michaelmas moon, the harvest 
court. srennieson. [Scotch.] 


ik’ el-son-i N dafter 
moon. ite (mik el-son-it), n. [Name 
michaelsonl 


5 Swedish chemist.] In min- 
C.A. Michaelson, a rend in the zirconsyenite 
oral an it is related to allanite. 
of Norway h) v.i. [Formerly also mych, myche; 
miche oy meach, and mooch, mouch A < ME. 
ae P odie, mouchen, < OF. muchier, mu- 
michon, io mucer, musser, F. musser, hide, con- 
a ea skulk.] 1. To shrink from view; 
lio hidden; skulk; sneak. 


i Á rey, or miche in cor- 
and downe the countrey, I 
Se theyr frendes idlye, as Carooghs, Bardes, 
ne ove Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Jesters. 


You, sir, 
o f that rascall 
re Ret r better of that rasca 
gare axe a ee first into our house. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness, 
2. To be guilty of anything sly, skulking, or 
mean, such as carrying on an illicit amour, or 
pilfering in a sneaking way. See micher. 
What made the Gods so often to trewant from Heauen, 
and mych heere on earth, but beautie? | oi 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 279. 
miche?}, a. and x. A Middle English form of 
much. 
miche*}, n. See mitch. 
michel}, a. and x. See mickle. 
Michelangelesque (mi-kel-an-jel-esk’), a. [< 
Michelangelo (see def.) + -esque.| Pertaining 
to Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475 -1564), a fa- 
mous Italian’ sculptor, painter, and architect; 
resembling the style of Michelangelo, or be- 
longing to his school. 
chelangelism (mi-kel-an’ jel-izm), n. [< 
Michelangelo (seo def.) + -ism.] The manneror 


tendencies in art of Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
eo Michelangelesque. 


Tt shuns the Scylla of nullity and b: 
a a ad taste only to fall 
into the Charybdis of Miehelangelism. x 


Mi Ti - C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 350. 
nee (mike i), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 
the ae ter Micheli, a Florentine botanist of 

plan ts wea tof the 18th century.] A genus of 
6 trib e natural order Magnoliacee and 

e Magnoliec, characterized by introrse 


niching about my golden mines here. 
ot Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 
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Nowe thon shal 


fi 
That ilke stelthe min JE 


TAN Gower, Cont, 
miching (mich’ing » ont. Amant., v, 


A = z), n. [Also ; 

ing; < ME. michynge ; ee of np Meche 
The act of skulking or sneaking: the rat f v. 
fering or cheating. ; ct of pil- 


For no man of his cou 


7 nsai 
What he maie gette of hee noweth 


f his michynge, 


Gower, Conf. A 
i rer, - Amant., v, 
means this, my lord? L 


ry, this is miching mallecho; it means mis- 
a : Shak., Hamlet, iii, 2, 149, 
; ver, in our whole school course 

but other boys did, and the process was fee amiant, 
among us. We called it michi rie 


mich long, as in mile. P, Th Coase, Longe yi 


neni : + Gosze, Lo 
miching (mich’ing), p. a, [Also meeching,meach- 
ing; ppr. of michel, v.] Skulking; sneaking; 
dodging; pilfering; mean. : 
Sure she has some meeching rascal in her house. 
Beau. and FL, Scornful Lady, iy. 1. 


SR : Acat... grown fat 
With eating many a miching mouse, 
P Herrick, His Grange, or Private Wealth. 
But ane 0’ the meechin’ kind, thet sets an’ thinks fer 
The bottom’s out o th’ univarse coz their own gi 
tt va n gill 
leaks. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d saD ra 
“Tow came the shi 


‘ow came ip torun upatailor’s bill?” « 
them’s mine,” said the cap’n, ay meaching. yy 


S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 159; 
micken (mik’en), n. (Origin obscure.] The 
herb spignel: also called Highland mickén, See 
Meum?.  [Scotch.] 
mickle (mik’l), a. and n. (1. a. Also dial. muckle, 
meikle; < ME. mikel, mekel, mukel, mykel (also 
assibilated michel, mechel, muchel, mochel, X ult. 
E. much), < AS. micel, mycel = OS. mikil = OLG. 
mikil, MLG. michel =0HG. michil, mihhil, MHG. 
michel = Icel. mikill, mykill = Goth. mikils, great, 
= Gr. uéyaç (peya?-), great, akin to L. Magnus, 
great (OL. majus, great), compar. major: see 
main2, magnitude, ete., major, mayor, ete. TI. 
n., < ME. mikel ete., mochel, ete.; partly (in sense 
of ‘size’) < AS. *micelu, mycelu, size (= OHG. 
michili, greatness, size, = Goth. mikilei, great- 
ness), < micel, mycel, great; and partly the adj. 
used as a noun: see I. Mickle is a more orig. 
form, now obs. or dial., of the word which by 
assibilation and loss of the final syllable has 
become much: see much.] I, a. 1. Great; 
large. 
"A! mereyfull maker, full mekill es thi mighte. 
York Plays, p. 3. 
He has tane up a meikle stane, 
And flang’t as far as I cold see. 
The Wee Wee Man (Child’s Ballads, I. 126). 
O mickle is the powerful grace that lies . 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 


Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 15. 
2. Much; abundant. 


O cruell Boy, alas, how mickle gall z 
Thy baenfull shaft mingles thy Mell withall ! 


Oph. What 
Ham. Marr 
chief, 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


qo 
iconia (mi-k6’ni-i), n. 


micro- 


Taechus. H. argentatus is white, with black 
tail and flesh-colored face and hands.—2, 
[eap.] A genus of marmosets based on this 


: (NL. (Ruiz and Pa- 

named after D. Micon, a Spanish 

A large genus of South American 

plants of the natural order Melastomaceæ and 

type of the tribe Miconicer, It is characterized by 
terminal inflorescence, 4- or S-parted flowers with obtuse 
petals, and a calyx which has a cylindrical tabe and nsu. 
ally a 4- to 8-lobed limb, They are trees or shrubs, with 
very variable foliage, and white, rose-colored, purple, or 
yellowish flowers, which are small, and grow in terminal 
or very rarely lateral clusters. About 490 species have 
been enumerated, all confined to tropical America. Quite 

a number are cultivated for ornament, Th sometimes 

receive the name of West Indian currant-lu 
lconieæ (mi-k6-ni’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. 

de Candolle, 1828), < Miconia + -cw.| A tribe 
of New World plants, belonging to the natural 

order Melastomacer, typified by the genus Mi- 

Conia. Tt is characterized by a berry-like or coriaceous 

fruit, which breaks open irregularly ; by the leaves not 
being grooved between the primary nerves; and td the 
anthers opening by one or two pores or slits, with the 

connective usually having no appendages, The tribe in- 
eludes 25 genera and nearly 1,000 species, all of which 
are indigenous to tropical America. 

micostalis (mi-kos-ta/lis), n.; pl. micostales 
(-léz). (NL. (Wilder and »Gage), < F. micostal 
(Straus-Durckheim), supposed to stand for 
microcostal, < Gr. juxpéc, small, + L. costa, rib: 
See costal.) A muscle of the fore leg of some 
animals, as the eat, corresponding to the hu- 
man teres minor. 

micrander (mik-ran’dér). n. [< Gr. wuxpéc, small, 
+ avip (avdp-), male.] A dwarf male plant 
produced by certain confervoid alge. The an- 
drospores, which are peculiar Zovspores produced non- 
sexually in special cells of the parent plant, fix themselves 
(after swarming) upon the female plant and produce these 
very small male plants. 

Micrastur (mik-ras'tėr), n. [NL., < Gr. juxpéc, 
small, + LL. astur, a species of hawk: see As- 
tur.] A genus of hawks of the family Falconi- 
de and subfamily Accipitring, established by 
G. R. Gray in 1841, having the tarsus reticulated 
behind and the nostrils circular with a centric 
tubercle. Itis peculiar to America, the species 
ranging from southern Mexico to Bolivia and 
Peru. 

Micrathene (mik-ra-thē’në), n. [NL., < Gr. pu- 
kpéc, small, + *A@jvn, Athene: see Athene.) A 

genus of Strigid@ established by Coues in 1866; 

the elf-owls. It includes the most diminntive of ow! 

with small weak bill and feet, relatively long round: 
wings, square tail with broad rectrices, tarsi feathered only 
above, the feet elsewhere covered with bristles, and middle 
toe with claw as long as the tarsus. The type and only 
species is M. whitneyi, an insectivorous owl of arboreal 
habits, found in the southwestern United States and 

of Mexico. It is only about six inches long. Also called 

Mier = s 

micraulic (mik-ra‘lik), a. [< NL. micraulicus, 

Gr. uxpóc, small, + NL. aula, aula: see aula, 

2.] Having the aula small; specifically, of or 


von, 1798), 
botanist. ] 


There was never sae meikle siller clinked in his purse pertaining to micraulica. 


either before or since. i : 
Let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve. 


Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, xiv. 


II. n. 1+. Size; magnitude; bigness. 


2. A great deal; a large quantity: as, many 


Scott, Waverley, xviii. micraulica (mik-ra’li-ka), n. pl. [NL.: see 


micraulic.| Animals whose aula is small and 


S, rep- 
Nat. ’ 


, aving the cluster of pistils raised J; ke a mickl 
1) On a sta of pistils raised littles make a mickle. 5 
» ey are ale eng he many-seeded carpels. micklet, v. t. [< ME. mikelen, muclen, muclien, 
L but with the fas Much the appearance of magnolias, “9]s9 assibilated muchelen, < AS. micelian, mic- 
i } Ang) axil ary, ieee pally oud h oe ies, ae ANT also gemiclian (= OHG. mihhilon 
i si 2 PRA agnolia-flowers are terminal. i pits) Dye 
el | tous Ame Th ere nonn, natives of tropical and moun. = Icel. mikla = Goth. mikiljan), become pront, 
ia ae champ, and ap ie noteworthy species are M. excelsa, make great, ma y, < micel, great: see m > 
ris ae economically, the 1 24ca, the champak, both valu- CE much, v.) To magnify. 
i ni and changen latter a sacred tree in India. See ae cklencaa ( k nes), n. [< ME. mekilnesse, ¢ 
ig after M pate (mé-shel-lev’i-it), n [Named AS. micelnes, mycelnes, < mal me see mickle 

pa tinera] tae a French mineralogist.] and -ness.] Bigness; grea uae E oe) 

2 ar, sulphates ate composition of barite, trAtter this M m ERNE aa eonderfalle mekilnesse, MİC 
st leve 2 probably that species, tude of swyne, that wat lenthe. 
i meg nic Bee describer to belong to the With tuskes of a re Lincoln A. i. 17, 
i 


ine i, . T is found 
X i, T: tring in a crystalli 

Mmi emple Tystalline 
nicher} ton, Province of Quebec, 


~1.] One who skulks 


a : I 
ye yl 7} & mean thief. the name of St. Patrick.) 1. 
tË Be thee, thou lyer nother no theffe; [Slang, U. S.]—2. Ay ng wild | 
Nt © Mecher for myschefte. -` tralian. ] ee 

Mlack bee blessed sun of oe Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 401. There were two or three 

Micha a? t heaven Prove a micher, and eat to have their own 

A (michan i) Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Ñ. 4. 450, A. C. Grant, 

seei ia Cry D nta CME. meha en 

mee TRG Meher tar hte ano: MERE 


t; Pilfering; cheating. 
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Micrococcus 


$748 Mae 
< NL. microcharacter (mi-kv6-kar’ak-t¢ v), 


Jun pós, small, + xapaktýp, ch acter oe K i 


~ ji), 7- 


(ni’kr- bi-ol”9 ji), 
E Gr. -2oyla, < AEyEN, 
f micro-orgi 


speak: 


micro- 
ro desig- microbiology 
n wnisms; 


int indicating that the atructu | ; - ap 
in lithol,, indicating mo that it is microbion, microbe, T Moler.| Any zodlogical character ders aye 
sco -ology.) T he science o Criveq Mr 


“nated is microscopie in character, or i ad ee thor Tai 
g + ately developed as not to be reeognized ) rE : Microsco} 1¢ othe minute examinar: 
Eee ees jerose g. micro- the atudy of microbes. e Faculty of microchemical (mi-kr6-kem/i-kg LIN Atign Hy 
without the help of the microscope, oy tor ereating in the Faculty ( 5 kal) i 
granitic, micropegmatitic microgranulitic, See There was sre Ten 101090 Š juxpocy small, minute, + B. chemia Ke 
et on Bs ‘ à sciences the chair of mo Pop. Sei. Mos i. pertaining to microchemistry: as e. Gr, q 
a ) . as 5- EN r 5 tare EDY A $ tions: micr shemicai aS, Mier 
14 mi-kro-’/di-fon), n. [< Gr. pl. microbia (Ï). cal reactions; microc cal exper 
micro-audiphone ( ne tinguished from macrochemicat rime 


Pr he . h i 
microbion (mi-kro’Di-on), nes i chy 
8: qi 


aul instr for reine as microbe. ] 
HK póç, SMA +E.audiphone.] Aninstrument for cro Saa microbe.) Samo as micro c ; 
akam ‘or augmenting very feeble sounds ar sorts]. . « by no means demonstrate that the Microchemécat examination shows that i | 
so as to render them audible. 3 eae arisieiplo Te Gholera resides in a mior obin or that complex function. ae Perton. | 
Microbacterium (mi 7 ro-bak-te ‘ri-um), ie the particular microbion has been discov ianei IV. 145. i h i ally o eT Biology, "i 
[N  puxpoc, small, + Baxrypror, 2% little 1a eae d <" microchemically Qni- krõ-kem’i-kali) oora | 
es ee i] Tn ao epatems of microcaltrops (mi-kr-kal ‘ trops), n. AS ee mierochemical processes; by ties i), ady, H | 
classification, a tribe or division of Schizomy- —juxpéc, small, +E. caltrop.] s aa io- ace ordance with microchemistry ans of o : | 
etes, containing the single genus Bacterium. ule of minute size, having we SR Eneye microchemistry (mi-kr9-kem ‘is-tri) A ai 
and characterized by having elliptical or short trop. Also microcalthrops. A 8, Emeyes “ huxpoc, small, minute, ee chemistry, -K «| 
cylindrical cells. : alee Brey gpl, [NT chemical investigation; chemical ‘a Minny; | 
microbal (mi’krd-bal), a. Same as microbial. Microcamer® ae Peace soo investigation applied to objects under g a 
5 ; >, LIKpOC, 5 . camera, chamber: § ames . rhat 
ekand careful cov- < Gr. puxpéc, SMAL. T. stidan sponges croscope. S e mi | 

subtribe of choristidan sponges ierochiroptera mip conte 


But now we wr aii of mom Se esi Sana N i A 
f the wound to guard against micro yasion. i . . s $ 
e : ial News BL 20%. having tho chambers small: PDOs, © STS (ND, Go arpir, small, + Nie, Chet Be 
microbe (mi‘krob), n. [< F. microbe (C. Sedil- camere. Lendenfeld, 1886.—2. A tribe of cera- Gy] A suborder of Chiroptera, i Cir op ter, 
A all spherical ciliatedcham- = aativorous or ani : »Meludine y! | 
insectivorous or animalivorous (rarely frost 


juxpos. small, 


7 5 S ith sm 

lot, 1878) (NL. mi- tose sponges with sm: c P 

crobion), intended to bers and opaque ground-substance. Len rous or blood-sucking) bats. They hay, lgivg 

mean ‘a small liv- s Jela. ee fe Lan .., stomach (except Desmodontes); alarge $ have a simy 

i E being, but ac- } microcamerate (mi-krd-kam’¢-rat), a IS Gr. ally small caudate lobe of the ese fours and ge | 

ng & $ 1, + L. camera, chamber: see cham- the interfemoral membrane when present 1 Contained 
its upper surface ; the rim of the ear incompleteat ty ina | 

| 


cording to the for- 
mation ‘short-lived’ 
(ef. Gr. [UK pO3i0G, 
short-lived), £ Gr. u- 
ies small, little, + 


ber.] Having small chambers; specifically, of P tes toe dew ) 
‘aini t Mier wv, i i ' an ; x-finger rudir 7 
or pertaining to the Microcamere, M either And without a claw; the palate not producat ai 
sense. 2 molar teeth; and the molar teeth cuspidate ae Of ty 
Microcebus (mī-krõ-sēbus), n. [NL < Gr. includes all bats except the family Pleropadien 7 
sioc, life.] A minute fF jaxpoc, small, + Kibor, a long-tailed monkey: see ee eck and Megachirontera), inhabiting 
ane 4 a fr eer roe i the 3 1 Emo two lar 
iving being not dis- Cebus.] A genus of small prosimian. quadru-  Pespertilionine alliance and the vel serie 
peds of the family Lemridæ and subfamily the former of three families, the latter of tae aliae | 
Galaginine, containing such species as the pyg- livora, Entomophaga, and Insectivora are anora 
( ; - suf 


tinguished, primari- cee 
ly, as to its animal SBE eo co RE 
ae vegetable nature. Giclee Bree ES: my lemur, M. smithi, and the ynouse-lemur, M. ot a i Pee RE 
The term is meet frequently applied © Trios a murinus; the dwarf lemurs. mier 73 =e gb aie pte ki-rop’tg-ran), , | 
scopic plants or their spores articularly Sekizomycetes), ; a eee Ginn a Ne . a. Of or pertaining to t ert | 
pic p! spores (p arch eriker has come to Microcentri (mi kro son’ tri), n. pl. INL. copie Į g he Micro: 
(Thomson, 1876), < Gy. puxpéc, small, + KévTpov, ` T > . | 
II. v. One of the Microchiroptera; any ty | 
except a fruit-bat. pL! 


be almost synonymous I f 
with bacterium. Takenin point, spur: see centerl.] One of two prime 
terous family ~“; 5 pict LEA 
microchiropterous (mi’kro-ki-rop’te-rus), o 


ga aa Poa sections of the parasitic hymenop 
nR 7 3 idida. ntaining the seven subfamilies “¢ 
ly polymorphous organ- Chalcididæ, containing am 3 EEE 
aE them. which have the tarsi threo- or four-jointed Same as me ochirop ter an A | 
selves to varied condi- (usually four-jointed, rarely heteromerous), microchoanite (mi-kr9-ko a-nit), a. and n {| 
tions of existence which anterior _tibize ee eibcterialiort sisieht NU- Microchoanites.] I, a. Having short se | 
spur, and antenne usually few-jointed. ‘They an A ae as a nautiloid; belonging to th | 
ficrochoanites. | 


taken by them. For this 
reason their classification are nearly all of small size. 1 
TI. x. A member of the Microchoanites. 


m m PEN, since Microcephala (mī-krõ-sef'a-lä), n. PUNE ar: : SOR ee Oe f 
ieirdistinctionintogen- “nent, pl. of microcephalus, < Gr. puxpoéoazos, M S 1), ue 
NL., < Gr. wuxpdc, small, + yoávn, a funnel: se | 


era and species does not z 
yet rest on precise data. small-headed: see microcephalous.) In Pa- E f : 
choana, choanite.| A group of ellipochoandl 


Brelllue, en Bee pelle’ yet ae > anea i WEA nautiloid cephalopods whose septal funnels s 

eas a ; , , Bac- trous pentamerous Coleoptera. They have no evi- eae ephe sw septal funneis s 

SE e are eee farene aro MERTE dent neck, the head being A in the thorax as far is short. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., $ 
They are instrumental in i- nown: we ree ae tors is tapait widening from before p. 260. 

the production of f. z ackward ; the body is compara ively little elongated; the yj 34 krö-krő- “o-tér)), & 

EA don ny mandibles are of moderate size; and the clytrum often microchronometer (un iag, ig non oun 

tiene aatebtipa (discases covers more than half of the abdomen. The species live [C Gr. puxpés, small, + ,pévos, time, T HT) 

affecting man and the on flowers, fungi, and dung. Also Microcephalt. measure: sec chronometer.| An instrument it 

microcephalia (mī“krọ-se-fā’li-ä), n. [NL., < registering very small periods of time, Su g 


Micrococcus of Chicken Cholera. 


Jower animals. 
microbia, n. Plural | Gr. juxpoxésazoc, small-headed: see microceph- the time occupied by the passage of a project 
of microbion. _ alous.] Same as microcephaly. over a short distance: a kind of chronognl’| 
microbial (mi-kr0‘bi- i microcephalic (mi/kr6-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), Also called, corruptly, micronomeler. | 
a. [Asmicrocephal-ous + -ic.] Havinganunu- Microciona (mi-kr9-si’6-nil), N ING oll 
Age | 


al), a [< microbe 


(microbion) + -al.] a pillar.] 


sually small cranium. Specificall: ji “poe, S j an 

$ ni 1 Xa . ally — (a) In craniom., [LKpoc. small, + Kiwy (kiov- oT 

f or pertaining to having a cranium smaller than a certain standard. <A ca- eos aj is Aes cane division Tchin | 

microbes; anneal by pacity of 1,350 cubic centimeters is taken by some as the legus Spong 3 1 the Ath 

or due to microb ’ upper limit of microcephaly. (b) In pathol., having a head mala. M. prolifera is a common sponge ol ising 

i eS. = e small through disease or faulty development, producing coastof the United States, growing in tide-poo 

Also microbal. Leptothrix parasitica. idiocy more or less extreme. j g or branched masses of orange-red color. Gr. 

las’tik), a. [4 Taf ; 
reak: see 


Berrie a considerable ditterence ; p, microcephalism (mi-kr6-sef ’g-lizm), n. i- microclastic (mi-kro-k 
‘bial richness AT, r eoe crocephaly + -ism.] A E Dr small, + «ĉaoróc, broken, <«/av, bret or 
$ Nineteenth Century, XXIT. 244, tion. tic.] An epithet applied toa cle sete 
‘Yi-an), a. [< microbe (micro- microcephalous (mi-kro-sef’a-lus), a. [= F. mentary rock or breccia made up °°} i 

microcéphale = Pg. microcephalo, < NL. micro- Small size. Naumann. [Rare] spe, oy 
cephalus, < Gx. puxpoxééatoc, small-headed, < Microcline (mi/kr9-klin), 1- [< Gr. Hine 


fee small, + xeda/#, head.] Having a small + Khivew, in- 


ead. Specifically—(a) Havin line: 
4 5 ing the skull small or im- ©, 20: see 
Tee eres . (b) In zodl., of or pertaining to the Cline, clinic.] A 
feldspar iden- 


Microcephalus (mi-kro-sef’a-lus) 
of the disorder, Gr He small-headed: see ee Ben ith 
ne Fane re eecaasore 
* . : . 3 . on ou S e- i 
cios; haring eee Satna are of Batt a ae 
maxill l alpi. (b) genus of i 
m o ea pterons insects of the family Teea 
a N ronomide. an der Wulp, 1873.—2. A genus hibit a peculiar 
so, of reptiles. Lesson—3, [l.c] Tn pathol.: (a) prating Uke abnt 
A micro phali peron. (b) Microcephaly.— Hight, oe a 
‘eratol., a monster with a small, double twinning. 
Much of the pot- 
K NL. mi- ash feldspar call- 


.] The 3 ed orthoclase is 
à A condition or character really microcline, and the beautiful g 
a Lor imperfectly developed Amazon stone is here included. 


kēti), n. (NL. ec 
cheeta small, + «ó 
ao Y of the 
and the only one 0- pular% 
It is characterized by gion 


Micrococcus 


transverse division into 
formed Oy etlike articulations, or 


ther 
or several 


es, oF 5CS- 
elatinous 


th romogenc’s 


miert Tuteus); ame 

o $ ing V3 
roducing ¥ 
Fations, 2: 


Micrococcus of Diphtheria. 


whe + and pathogenes, producing diseases. 

„or urine (M. sured); tT ceinia, erysipelas, gonorrhea, and 
s va ‘believed to be produced by micrococci. 

mE (-si).] Any member of 


cific term micrococcus is understood a minute 
spe 


By the val organism (Sph:erebacterium, 


7 r slightly © rganis ee s 
herical or 87g ar bacteria divides by fission (Schizo- 
Cohn), that like ee oes not possess any special organ, 


mycotes), flagellum, by using which it would be capable 
lium Sees " 
of moving freely APO" Tiero-Organisms and Disease, p. 37. 
: j-kro-k6-lé-op’te-rit), n. pl. 
3 tera (mi-krõ-kö-lç-op”te-rä), ? 
MicrocoleoP puxpoc, small, + NL. Coleoptera, 
In entom., tho smaller kinds of beetles 
considered. er ) i 
sdi j/kvo-ko-nid’i-um), n.; pl. 
; ium (mī’krọ-kọ-n n), Mes 
miero conidia (i). (NL., < Gr. waxpéc, small, + 
NL conidium.] A conidium of small size as 
compared with others produced in the same 
parE f Hypomyces] or conidia proper very co: 
> yE y es dia proper very co- 
(aes [o Cte Handbook Brit. Fungi, p. 776. 
microcosm (mi’krd-kozm), 7. [K F. microcosme 
= Sp. microcósmos = Pg. It. microcosmo, < LL. 
microcosmus (Boëthius), < LGr. suxpéxoouoc, a 
little world, < Gr. pxpóc, small, + xócuoç, world. ] 
1. A little world or cosmos; the world in min- 
iature; something representing or assumed to 
represent the principle of universality: often 
applied to man regarded as an epitome, phys- 
ically and morally, of the universe or great 
world (the macrocosm). 
If you see this in the map of my microcosm, follows it 
that [am known well enough too? Skak., Cor., ii. 1. 68. 
The ancients not improperly styled him [man] a miero- 
cosm, or little world within himself. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
_, some told me it [a mountain] was fourteene miles high; 
it is covered with a very microcosme of clowdes. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 91. 
n he dark asol ving human heart, 
holy secrets of this microcosm, 
Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
meee particle is a microcosm, and faithfully renders the 
guess of the world. Emerson, Discipline. 
2. A little community or society. 


a porate hour has come when this youth is to be 


has hitherto a world more vast than that in which he 


€ ojourned, yet for which this microcosm has 
een no ill preparation. Disraeli. 


m iorocosmic (mī-krõ-koz'mik), a. [= F. mi- 
ie es as Microcosm + -ic.] Of orpertain- 
ia microcosm or to anything that is re- 


garded 
che an such.—Microcosmic salt, HNaNH4P0, + 
nally obtained aes onia, and’ phorphoric acid, origi- 
A an urine. Iti r 
m experiments with the Dome S enplergn 
[< mi- 


at krõ-koz'mi-kal), a. 

Br . ame as micr i ir 

_2rowne, Vaasa eas microcosmic. Sir 

Kor c mMography (mi’krõ-koz-mog’ra-fi), n. 
microcosm, + -ypagia, < ypd- 


qe v.] 5 
collectivel 


of man a, CosMography.| The descriptio 
mlerocos Sa “little world.” Pe 
ig 


: BY (mi7kr6-1 ʻō-ji 
KOK : 0-koz-mol’6- o 
ts microcosm, + Soie % see 
Cosm, specific “ud A treatise on the micro- 
n auy on the human body, or on 


mos), n. Same as mi- 


9-koz’mus), n. [LL. (in 
NL.), < Gr. en eee a tiene 


World: See m7) 
—2 vero 1 2 

Fe: i - Sam . 

lied by Leieate, ascidian ee aS microcosm, 


1 


A 


š 3. [cap.] A 

mi insects, Chaudoir 1878. 

E. couloni CR), n. [K Gr. wu- 

ic e coulomb, '] One millionth of a 
T eo ole (mikt kens 

“fie, small p OS tik), a. and n. [h 

a a Eos, pertaining fo 


microcrystalline ( mi-kró-kris'ta l ee 
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hearing: se i 
+ S€e@ acoustic, 
ment weak sou ] La. 


lect and augm 
of assisting 
microcrith 


: see eae In chem., 
] ar weight ing th 
weight of the half-molecule of aoas ne 


[< Gr. 
í €: se 

crystalline: said of are 
the constituents are in- 


crystalline Tate inte which can be recognized as Microfoliation (mi-kr9-10-li-a’shon), n. 


not be specifically identifie s 


microcrystallitic (mi-krõ-kris-ta-lit’ik), a 
Gr. yuxpdéc, small, + KpicTa22oc, S 
$ -ic.] A term used by Geikie to designate a 

devitrification product in which this process 

has been carried so far that little 3 


base appears, the original glassy SPR Microgadus (mī krö-gā'dus), n. [NL < Gr. ie 


ing become changed into an aggregation of 
crystallites or “little granules, need 
hairs.” ae microfelsitic. “emcee ean 
microcyst (mi’kro-sist), n. [< Gr. puxpdc 
+ boric, the bladder, 3 bag! a 
omycetes, the resting state of swarm-spores 
which become rounded off and invested with a 
delicate membrane, or sometimes only with a 
firm border, and may return again under favor- 
able conditions to a state of movement. See 
Myzxomycetes, swarm-spore. 
microcyte (mi’kro-sit), n. 
+ «broç, a hollow, 
cell or corpuscle. 
The microcytes. Very small bodies, for the most part 
colourless, freely suspended in the plasma. 
Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 123. 
2. A small blood-corpusele, in size from 2 to 6 
micromillimeters, found, often in large num- 
bers, in many cases of anemia. 
microcythemia (mi’kr6-si-thé’mi-a), n. [< Gr. 
tuxpéc, small, + kézoc, a hollow (see microcyte), 
+ aipa, blood.] That condition of the blood in 
which there are many corpuscles of diminished 
size. 
microcytosis (mi’kr6-si-t0’sis), n. Microcythe- 
mia. 
microdactylous (mi-kro-dak‘ti-lus), a. [< Gr. 
puxpoc, small, + daxrvdoc, finger: see dactyl.] 
Having short or small fingers or toes. 
microdentism (mi-kro-den’tizm), n. [< Gr. 
‘yuxpoc, small, + L. den(t-)s, = E. tooth, + -ism.] 
Smallness of the teeth. 
Microdentism — mere eae o the teeth— was 
i i red cases. 
chronicled in fourteen of the m ancet, No. 3432, p. 1152. 


micro-detector (mi’kro-dé-tek’tor), n. [< Gr. 


) [< Gr. pexpéc, small, 
cavity: seecyte.] 1. A small 


puxpéc, small, + E. detector.] A sensitive gal- 


vanoscope. 
Microdiptera (mi-kro-dip’te-ri), n- pl. [NL., 


< Gr. yixpdc, small, + NL. Diptera.] In entom., 
the smaller kinds of flies collectively consid- 


[NL. (Meigen, 1803), 
small, + ddot¢ (ddov7-) = E. tooth.] 
an important genus uf ae 
i aini few European and about 2 
flies, containing a me ee nia 


ered. = 
Microdon (mi‘kr6-don), n. 

< Gr. puxpos, 

1. In entom., 


North American species. 


i i ed scutellum 
bare, usually short and thick-set, with flatten À 
and short wings, in which there isa stum et a vein in me 


larve are remarkable objects, resembling shells, ana pae 


‘first posterior cell from the third longitu 


twice been described and named as mollusks. 
sus is an example. 


i ) ] of the 
2. Inichth., a genus of pycnodont fishes 0 
Cretaceous period. Agassiz, 1833.—8. Inconch., 


a genus of bivalve mollusks. Conrad, 1842. 
microdont (mi’kro-dont), a LS 
small, + adovg (édovr-) = E. 
short or small teeth. E 
The microdont races are the low oraaa 


and southern India; the Poly esian: 
tians; mixed Europeans woe British 


micro-electric (mi-br 
juxpéc, small, + E. et 
properties in a very 

tric me’ the 


s oy 
ek’ 


trical capacit 
farad. frie i 


t designed 5 be 
ent small sounds foe He to col- microfelsite (mi-kro-fel’sit), n. 


Microfelsitic (mi’kr6-fel-sit’ik), a. [< micro- 


t : < Gr. puxpéc, 
small, + E. felsite.] In lithol., a bales ground. 


mass having a microfelsitic aet e 
microfelsities eao 


felsite + -ie.] The designation suggested by 
Zirkel for a devitrified glass when the devi 

fication has been carried so far that the hya- 
line character is lost, but not far enough to give 
ue to the development of distinctly individu- 
alized mineral forms. Other lithologists have used 
this word with different shades of meaning. Rosenbuseh 
eanet as emu aes substance, which is distin- 

rom micro- and crypto-crystalline regates 

a absence of any action on TOEA light, and E 
what may properly be called glass by not being entirely 


without structure and by being decidedly less transparent, 
I call microfelsite or the micrefelsitie bas,” j 


kpéc, small, + NL. Gadus, q. v.] A genus of 


Atlantic Tomcod, or Frost-fish (Microgadus tomcodus). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


small gadoid fishes, established by Gill in 1865; 


the tomcods. M. tomeodus is a well-known species of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States; M. proximus is its 
representative on the Pacific coast. 
Microgaster (mi-kro-gas’tér), n. (NL. (La- 
treille, 1804), < Gr. suxpéc, small, + yactýp, sto- 
mach: see gaster?.] 1. A notable genus of 
parasitic hymenopters of the family Braconidae, 
giving name to the subfamily Microqasterine. 
They are characterized by the three submarginal cells of 
the fore wings (the second one often incomplete), and by 
having the hind tibial spurs more than half the length of ts 
thetarsi. Many are known from Europe and North Ameri- a 
ca, as M. subcompletus of the former country, which is para- 
sitic on various lepidopterous larvæ. 

2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. | 
Microgasterine (mi-kro-gas-te-ri’né), n. pl. 

[NL.,< Microgaster + -inæ.] A large subfam- 

ily of Braconide, typified by the genus Micro- 2 
gaster, having the mesonotal sutures invisible : 
and the large marginal cell reaching to the end 
of the wing. There are many species, of 6 genera, the 
largest one of which, Apanteles, has 69 species in Great 
Britain alone. Their larve parasitize many insects, espe- 
cially lepidopterous larve, issuing from the body of the 
host AT spinning cocoons either singly or in mass. A. 
glomeratus is an abundant parasite of the cabbage-worm, 
Pieris rape, both in Europe and in North Ame 


W 


¢ 
Zeoca, the tongue: see gl 
Panton ckatoos of the f. 
tablished by Geoffroy 


fo, dl inhabitants of Ne 
P 
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microgonidium Bre, x NI 
Ress Aa <rkyo-li-si’6-6), n. pl [NE 
(mi/krd-g9-nid’i-um), "i pl. Microlicieæ (mi a oliota ¥ -ea.] A tribe of 


1871), < 
natural order 


Velastomew, ch 


microgonidium 
microgonidia (-i). 
Ni, gonidium.] A 
compared with certain others produe 
sume species. 
ter form [of Chlorococcum) > 
meee by ten cell-division, Which results in the 
production ol “gonidia” of two sizes, the Jey being 
9 $ rogor a 
termed macrogonidia, and the jue Hohe af TS sink 
i i/krd-gr Gr, waxpoe, 
microgram (mi’kr6-gram), n.. < per 
E E. gram2.] The millionth part of a 
; sais of a grain troy. 
[< Gr. we 
ee 


[NL., < Gr. JuKpóS, small, + (Triana, 


onidium of small size 
5 ed by the 


Melastomacew and 
araecterized by the 
gular capsule, conical or con- 
vox at the apex, by the connective atan pe 
ing produced por cio EK al p o 
inno or ovoid seeds. The tribe embraces <9 Ber: 
OE rosea eto the type, and about 250 species, all of 
which are found in tropical America. ET 
microlite (miī'krọ-lt), n. [< Gr. inport, small, 
+ 2íboç, stone: see -lite.] 1. A mineral related 
to pyrochlore, occurring in regular octahedrons 
having a brownish color and a resinous luster. 
It is essentially a niobate of calcium, It was first found 
at Chesterfield in Massachusetts, in minute crystals 


(whence the name), later in Virginia in larger crystals 


as plants of the 
the suborder 4 
cylindrical or an 


is said to arise from 


gram, being aN ji Les 
microgranite (mi-kro-gram 1t), n 
Kpoe, Panel + E. granite.) In petrog. 


quartz-porphyry. Sete: : c nam er in Virgin 
i <o(mi’kro-gra-nit ik), @. [< micro- sometimes w eighing several pounds. : 
aad sta Pertaining to microgranite.— 2. Same as microlith: an incorrect use. 
fricrogranitic structure. See guartz-porphyry. microliter (mi-kr6-lé’tér), n. [< Gr. pucpoc, small, 
-krö-gran-ü-lit'ik), a. [< + E. liter.) The millionth part of a liter. 


microgranulitic (mi 
Gr. após, small, + 
an epithet applied by 


E. granulitic.] In lithol., microlith (mi’kr6-lith), n. [< Gr. jxpéc, small, 


Lévy to a form of grani- + ioc, stone.] A name proposed by Vogel- 
toid structure which is so finely crystallized sang, in 1867, to designate the “microscopic 
that it cannot be recognized by the naked eye, acicular components of rocks”; a ““ microscop- 
but which, under the microscope, 1S roa ic individual” ( Zirkel) ae usage of later litholo: 
as being made up of crystalline individuals gists differs considerably in the application o his term. 

| i i . rientati By some it is regarded as the equivalent of crystallite, 
eaii Ss ae Wit aes dene A R nanon which is properly an aggregation of microscopic globular 
so that in po angoa g URU presents ne ay forms (globulites). By others crystallites are considered 
pearance of a brilliantly colored mosaic. The 


as differing from microliths in that the latter haye the 

mierogranulitic structure, as this term is used by Lévy, internal structure of true crystals, while in the former 

differs from the micropegmatitic in the crystalline indi-  thiscannot berecognized. Elongated or Jath-shaped forms 

viduals of the latter haying all one common orientation. and such as resemble an hour-glass m anapa are thone 

i i’ kro i 9 “00: r b rally designated as microliths; if curved or 
micrograph (mi‘kro-grif), n. [< Gr. puxpdc, now most generally designated roliths ; : 

small, + ypagern, write. ] Same as micropanto- more or less twisted or hair-like, they are frequently called 

graph. 


trichites. Microliths are most frequently seen in rocks of 
micrographer (mi-krog’ra-fér), n. [< microg- 


igneous origin, and are especially abundant as products 
of the devitrification of the glassy lavas. The feldspars, 

raph-y + -er1.] One who is versed in microg- 

raphy. 


hornblende, augite, and apatite are minerals most com- 
monly found assuming this form. ; 

P S sao lithe 3 p 
micrographic (mi-kro-graf’ik),@._ [= F. micro- microlithic (mi-kro-lith’ik), a. [¢ Gr. pxpóc, 
graphique; as micrography + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to rniorogra DAY: 


small, + Aioc, a stone, + -ic.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to or consisting of small stones: op- 
micrographist (ini-krog’ra-fist), n. [< microg- posed to megalithic. eti 3 
raph-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in microg- ua ae the mierolithic styles afford us 
ape Sine zana (=r. micro J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 47. 
; afi), n. [= F. micro- ; PE: 5 G : 
graphie = Sp. micro grafia = It. micrografia, < z peen pertaining to or characterized by 
Gr. uxpéc, small, + -ypagia, < ypáġew, write. èr. 7 miono Ea 
Gr. juxpoypadety, ‘write small,’ i. e. with a short [< microlite + -ic.] 
yowel.] The description of objects too small 


microlitic (mi-kr6-lit’ik), a. 
Same as microlithic, 2. 

to be discerned without the aid of a micro- 

scope. 


micrological (mi-kro-loj’i-kal),@. [<micrology? 

+ -ic-al.] Characterized by minuteness of in- 
Microhierax (mi-kro-hi’e-raks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
puxpoc, small, + iépat, a hawk, falcon: see Hie- 


vestigation. 
ae oat quantal clreurnspecuon, patience of re- 
7 ; : in rch, intellectual discipline, and equip iero- 
me of Ia had by vf ia om logical scholarship, svithout which it a tS: sn 
£ í est x » D. nto bea philologist, he has, unhappily, made tl - 
1874; the falconets; the finch-falcons. It con- i : Rizal, Mod. Eng. p. 50 
tains the diminutive species usually referred to the genus 
Hierax, which name is preoccupied in another department 


nurious provision. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 350. 
micrologically (mi-kr6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
of zovlogy. The range of the genus includes south n 
Asia, Jaya, Sumatra, Borneo, etc. There are Eran] anes 


micrological manner; by means of exact atten- 
Asis, Java, Sumatra, o, eto. tion to minute details. 
is ns, fringillarius, 
paler Jringilarius, melanoleucus, and 


If things are topo scanned a micrologically. 

mat pare : owell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 277, note. 
nicrohm Ge Po i Gr PER emal, + micrology! (mi-krol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. pixpóc, small, 
lionth part of an ohm. STE oem) + Pavia, < Abyem, speak: seo ology: Of. mi- 

mitcrolepidovter e dop'ter), n. In mology] That part of science which is de- 
entom., an insect of one of the families included Be a a O Penga tions; microg: 
in the Microlepidoptera. paye 

Microlepidoptera (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’te- n. 


micrology? (mi-krol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. pukporoyi 

A rolg i . Hikpołoyia 
E O KCE joi small, + NL. Teid. mane ama tt an Dout trifles, < pe 
tera, q. v.] The smaller and more simply or- 


kKpoAéyoc, careful about trifles, penurious, ca 
ts 5 ENES X pa 
ET A A tious, lit. gathering little things, < juxpéc, small, 
ral the Tortricida, the Tineide, and tho ogyl-] Undue gttontion to monte: anager 
dic ortd@. These insects donot constitute a natu- tant matters: minute eruditi oss 
ivision, and the name is merely used for convenience ; ene Crudition 
‘members of the order etic distinguished a There is less micrology . . . in his erudition 
; a au ve L a mae ari Robberds, W. Taylor, II. 146. (Davies.) 
dopteran (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’te-ran), a, Micromastictora (mi’krd-mas-tik’to-ri), n 
z ee a Dr E furpós, small, + kaar TOD, a a 
rolepidopter. : i 7 ew, whip, scourge dore (uaoTtiy- 
pterist (mi rkrĝ-le -i-dop’te-rist), Whip, scourge.] In E e ea 
-ist.| One who is Sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
of Microlepidoptera. lum Parazoa or Spongiv, characterized by the 
oly te-rus), Comparatively small size of the choanocytes 
; whieh are about 0.003 millimeter in diameter. 
ahe MASUD are all non-calcareous sponges, and 
ee iv ed by Sollas into two classes, Myzxospongie and 
mgice, They are also called Noncalcarea (Vosmaer) 


aay and PZ 7 k 
al general, aa aaie (Sollas). The term is contrasted with 


natural Micromelus (mi-krom’e-lus), n. [< G: 
7 - ; Ti = 
(ie, small-limbed, < pexpéc, aay F A 
mb. } Au teratol., a monster with abnormally 
E Kromera] Saa mete), a. [< micromere 

f or pertaini i : 

oeral Dako n ae to a micromere: as, 
mi’kro-mer), n. 


miorolonido 


Ma 


‘O-T E< Gr. juxpopepyc, 
f small parts, < pxpóc, eral 

The smaller one of two masses 
ch the yitellus of a lamelli- 


micrometrically 
branch, as a fresh-water my 
so-called ‘animal cell” of Ra 
gubdivides into blastomeres, 


The segmentation resembles that o 
micromeres appearing at the formative 0 
of the “protoplasmic” portion of the © Dole by 

Roy. Micros. Soc ~ macy 
Sa Jour., 2d ser, 


Micromeria (mīi-krõ-mē’ri-ä), n 
tham), < Gr. puxpéc, small, 4 sé 
genus of labiate plants of the D 
and the subtribe Melisseew, m Tbe § 
commonly thirteen-nerved, and abouter 
The corolla is short, rarely exserted tie 
ate, the upper lip erect, flattish entie 
lower spreading and three-parted she 
urcuate-ascending, the anterior pair l x 
are two-celled. ‘The flowers are bo a 


or crowded into a spike, or are 
mose in the opposite axils. The 


well-known sweet-scented herb of Cation 4 


buena. M. obovata of the West Indie 
allheal. st Indies has 


micromeric (mi-kr6-mer’ik), a, 
-ic.] Same as micromeral. 

micromeritic (mi’kv0-mé-rit'ik), a 
small, + yépoc, a part.) ` Ls 


[< micromere, | 


Fay K p 
A term suggestei \ 
d 


Vogelsang to designate a granitoid 
oughly crystalline texture of a rock 50 fi h 
to be recognizable only with me 


and oblique 
angle by measurin 
of large fixed i 

vertex of the ang 


gnification dete a | 
t subtends it nara x 
its center coteininr with te | 
. mirror turni ò a 
small angle may reflect a f light apona A an | 
Oblique measurement > diagonal scale, under diajak 
ascertains a length by measuring the distance at whieht | 
subtends a small fixed angle. ‘Thus, the wedge-microin i 
a long wedg 1 piece of metal or glass with 
ing sides as truly plane as y ible, and graduated alo in 
length. It is used to measure the distance between tr 
points having a rigid circuitous connection, butay 
space about theline between them. The wedge beingt 
between the points, the distance it penetrates shows b 
far apart they are. The principle of oblique measurema 
is, in nearly all micrometers, applied under the form tli 
fine screw, the number of whose revolutions and partsdi | 
revolution, in advancing from one point to anoth 
sures the amount of this advance. In this case the pile 
of the screw is the fixed angle, while the reading of il 
screw-head is proportional to the variable radiusat hi 
this angle is subtended by the length to be measu 4 
Annular or circular micrometer, a micrométd 
sisting, in its most approved form, of a disk 
plate glass, having in its center a round hole to tho cus 
of which a ring of metal is cemented and altern: f 
The disk being mountel i j 
adjusted in 2 f 
a telescope & | 
if susp 
s called Ù 
Dict l 


focus of the eyepiec 
metal ring is alone 
in the atmosphere, whence the 


{we 
The 
ay | 
al ei 
ed 


escope Or 
rning & 
eter 1 


yi 
ts of 2 
d geared 


light. 
quili! 


Jtis m 


instruments as a means of me 
angles. The pitch of the screw is made ex? 
while the graduated head is large, thus © 
actness and simplicity in use. 

micrometric (mi-kro-met’rik), 
métrique; as micrometer + -i0 
the micrometer; made by the 
micrometric measurements. kal) 
micrométrical (mi-krg-met’T i 
crometric + -al.] Same as micron 
micrometrically (mi-kro-met 
By means of a micrometer. 


(= 
perta ar 
micro R 


micrometry 
<trom/et-ri), M [= E miero 
see dae -y3.] ‘The art of mea- 
métrie; mE jects or distances with a mi- 

ma 

mee ‘cromillimetre (mi-kro- 
someter, cromillimetre (mi-kro 
cro millimeter, Cer. yuxpoc, small, + E. milli- 
mail i-moe-07 millionth part of a millimeter. 


a millimeter: for- 

meter. ~- sandth part of a millime : 
m The thousa ines still used by biologis 
merly and ee used by metrologists and physi- 

yya 

a micron. , i “kyo-min”e-ra-loji- 
ogical ( pine oag eika 
< alo p inoralog-Y + -ic-al.] Pertain- 
* + omineralogy- 
pleas 1e structure of which. . . has been 


subsequent micromineralogical 
Pr. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 42. 


cur tl 
<3 may oC! 
Sod obscured 
yé! 


e. 
ominer a) all, + EÈ. mineralogy.) That 
© Gr. peKposy ` 


as hee ks 
tions of rocks. [NL., < Gr. pexpov, neut. 

L kron), 2. D ate À H A 
micron mi ate pos, small, minute.] The mil- 
-of PA E of a meter, or sytog Of an English 
ien T term has been formally adopted by the Inter- 
inch. 


i ission of Weights and Measure epresen 
national eae ions of the world, and i opted by 


all th oes "the quantity is denoted by the Greek 
fos written above the line: as, 25.4. 


: Micronesian (ini-krO-né’si-an), a. and n. [< 


(< Gr. puxpovacoc, & small island, < 


icronesia l ne 
aie small, + vřcog, an island: see def.) + 
ET I. a. Of or pertaining to Micronesia, a 


collection of islands and groups of islands, 
chiefly of coral formation, 1n the Pacific ocean, 
the principal of which are the Marshall, Gil- 
bert, Caroline, and Ladrone groups. 


II, x. A native or an inhabitant of Micro- 
nesia. s i 
micronometer (mi-kro-nom’e-tér), n. A cor- 


rupt form of microchronom eler. ; 
micronucleus (mi-krō-nū’klē-us), n.; pl. mi- 
cronuclei (-i). [NL., < Gr. suxpéc, small, + NL. 
nucleus, q.v.] A small nucleus: distinguished 
from macronucleus. 
The micronucleus is a hermaphrodite sexual element, of 
sole importance in conjugation. Amer. Nat., XXII. 255. 
micronymy (mi-kron’i-mi),n. [< Gr. pxpóvvuoç, 
< upór, small, + évyua, dvoua, name.] The use 
of short easy words instead of long hard ones. 


Astronomers have set an example in micronymy that 
anatomists might well follow. 


Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 529. 
micro-organic (mi”kvd-6r-gan‘ik), a. 
Mxpéc, small, + E. organic, after mi r0-organ- 
ism.] Having the character of a micro-organ- 
ism; of or pertaining to microbes and other 
micro-organisms; microbial. 
Tieng, oreanism (mi-kr6-6r’gan-izm), n. [< Gr. 
Ree small, tE. organism.) A microscopic 
ES ism, as a bacillus, bacterium, or vibrio; 
ey a Microzoary. 
e microg; F A a A A 
paeh and tne ower anil eee Na E ES 
icro DRF = : (Go. 
DS steoke (ral-kr9-pal’a-mii), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
seg Dami] A 
ed by S, F. B 


rahaun, the palm of the hand: 


Senus of Scolopacide establish- 
aird 


in 1858: so called from the 


The 
w et; the stilt-sandpipers. 
fes jo Am an himantopus, a common bird 
micro Pring and fall Destatory through the United 
Gr Pan: OETA » Dreeding in high latitudes, 

merg oe, stated pa a to-graf), m. [K 
Panto. @Structed on ee" tograph.]) An instrn- 
Writ; staph lor © general principle of the 
the and en S ecuting extremely minute 
ace ot SPV bas hess wy means of this instrament 
Ta Of a square inti Bho calls me ante 
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microparasite (mi-krō 

piKkpóc, small, + E, 
organism. 

The number of sub: 

man than to micro-pa 


?-par’a-sit), n 
parasite.) micro: 
stances which a 
rasites is very ance 
7 ne $ Science, III. 
microparasitic (tai-kr6-par-a-sit/ilc) a. [< ae 
2- Pata 7a. t- 
aving the character of or 


croparasite + -ie.) H 
pertaining to microparasite 
ig parasites; caus i 
croparasites: as, microparasitie we Si 
micropathologica] (mT krõ-path-ĝ-loj'i-kal) a 
i e NOOg-Y E Acal] OEE pera 
fonts Lie eG pertaining 
tigations ones : as, micropathological inves. 
mucropathologist (mni’kr6 -pai-thol’6 - jist) n 
[< micropatholog-y + -ist.] One who treats of 
or is versed in micropathology, A 
micropathology (mi’ kr0-pi-thol’6-ji), n. [< Gr 
HiKpoc, Small, + E. pathology.) 1. ‘The scientific 
study of micro-organisms in their relations to 
disease.— 2, Morbid histology. à 
micropegmatite (mi-krõ-peg’ma-tit), n 
Hspóc, small, + E. pegmatite.] “A A 
a Talcropegmatitie structure, 
micropegmatitic (mi-krd-pee-ma-tit/ik 
micropegmatite + -ic.] ` eee ee 
of graphic granite, but in a micros 
than macroscopic form. See pegmatite and mi- 
crogranulitic, 


microperthitic (mi‘krd-pér-thit’ 
Hexpoc, small, + E. perthite + -ic.] Exhibiting 
under the microscope, the structure of perthite 
— that is, an interlamination of orthoclase (or 
microcline) and albite. 
microphagist (mi-krof’a-jist),n. [< Gr. puxpoc, 
small, + gayetv, eat, + -ist.] An eater of micro- 
scopic objects; an animal that feeds upon or- 
ganisms of microscopic size. 
Several species [of diatoms] . . . have been supplied in 


abundance by the careful dissection of the above microph- 
agists. W. B. Carpenter, Micros. (Phila. ed., 1856), p. 305. 
microphone (mi’kr6-fon), n. [=F. microphone 
= Sp. micrófono, < Gr. puxpéc, small, + Gavi}, 
voice, sound.] An instrument for augmenting 
small sounds. The instrument invented for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Hughes in 1878 is based on the fact that when 
« Substances possessing little electrical conductivity are 
placed in the course of an electric current, the conductiy- 
ity of the system is much increased by even the very small- 
est amount of pressure. The instrument has various 
forms, but in most of them one piece of charcoal is held 
loosely between two other pieces in such a manner as to 
be affected by the slightest vibrations conveyed to it by 
the air or by any other medium. ‘The two external pieces 
are placed in connection with a telephone, and when the 
ear is placed at the ear-piece of the telephone the sounds 
caused by a fly walking on the wooden support of the mi- 
crophone appear as loud as the tramp of a horse, By 
suitable arrangements the sounds of the human voice con- 
veyed from a distance by the telephone can be made au- 
dible in every part of a hall.— Microphone relay, a deli- 
cate microphone mounted on or connected with the mem- 
brane of the receiving telephone, asa relay. See relay. 
microphonic (mi-kro-fon‘ik), a. [As micro- 


phone + -ic.] Of or pertaining to or obtained 
by means of the microphone; serving to inten- 
sify small or weak sounds; microcoustic. Also 
microphonous. : EE 

A large induction-coil is essential in connection with 
the EEEE when this receiver is used, and any mi- 


crophonic transmitter will answer. 3 
i T. D. Lockwood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 315. 


microphonics (mi-kro-fon’iks), n. 


[< Gr. 


K 


ja (mi krot- 


A parasitic [< Gr. microphthalmy (mi’krof-thal-mi), n. [< NL. 


microphylline (mi-kr6-fil’in), a. 


microphyllous (mi-kré-fil’us). a. 


Having the structure SH ee 
copic rather Mcrophytal (mi’kro-fi-tal), a. [< microphyte 


Nature, XXXVI. 459, Microphytic (mi-kro-fit’ik), a. 


(Pl. of *mz- 
-ics.] The science of augment- 


microphthalmia, q. v.) Same as microphthal- 


mia, 
injurious to Microphthira (mni-krof-thi’ 
5 -krof-thi’ri), n. pl. (NL.,< 
Gr. puxpic, sinall, + gieip, a louse. ] In Latreille’s 


System of classification, the ninth family of his 


Acera, or Acarides, consisting of the six-le d 
0 -legged 
larval stages of various mites, Leptus and tees 
other Supposed genera which he located here represent the 
genera Argas and Trombidium, Also Micropithiria, 


Microphthire (mi’krof-thir), n. A larval acarid 


with six legs: a member of the Microphthira. 


e As micro- 
phyll-ous + -ine.] Composed of minute leaf- 
lets or seales, 
Considered in the way of analogy, the foliaceous Verru- 
cariæci may be said te LOrE Umbilicaria and Pan. 
naria; passing, like both of these, into microphylline, and, 

like the last, into finally almost crustaceous forma, 
Tuckerman, Gen, Lichenum, p. 245. 


C [< Gr. pinpó- 
gue/oc, having small leaves, < wxpéc, small, + 


having %44a, leaf.] In bot., having small leaves. 
microphysiography (mi-kro-fiz-i-og’ra-fi), 1. 


[< Gr. ppc, small, + E. physiography.} See 


r -al.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or con- 
sisting of microphytes. 


ik), a. [< Gr. Microphyte (mi’kro-fit), n. [= F. microphyte, 


T. wexpéc, small, + ġvróv, a plant.] A mi- 
croscopic plant, especially one that is parasitic 
in its habits. 

[< microphyte + 
-ic.) Pertaining to or caused by microphytes : 
as, microphytic diseases. 
Mmicropod (mi’kro-pod), n. A member of the 
Micropoda. 
Micropoda (mi-krop’6-di), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
puxpéc, small, + zoic¢ (x0d-) = E. foot.) In some 
systems, a division of monomyarian bivalves, 
comprising those which have the foot rudimen- 
ay or obsolete, as scallops, oysters, and the 

ike. 

Micropodide (mi-kré-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Micropus (-pod-) + -idw.] In ornith., a family 
of fissirostral picarian birds; the swifts or Cyp- 
selide. See cut under Cypselus. 

Micropodine (mi’kr6-pé-di’né), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Micropus (-pod-) + -ine.| In ornith., the typi- 
cal swifts or Cypseline. 

Micropodoidee (mi’kro-pé-doi’dé-é), n. pl. 
[NL., < Mieropus (-pod-) + -oidew.] A super- 
family of picarian birds composed of the swifts 
and humming-birds, Cypselide and Trochilide ; 
Cypseliformes in a strict sense; Cypselomorpha: 
without the Caprimulgide. Eis 

microporphyritic (mi-kro-pér-firit’ik). a. [< 
Gr. puxpéc, small, + E. porphyritic.] See por- 
phyritic. A > 

microprosopus (mi’kro-pro-so’pus), n. [< Gr. 
uuxpéc, small, + zpócwzov, face.] In teratol., 
a monster with an imperfectly developed face. 
micropsia (mi-krop’si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. prpóc, 
small, + duc, view.] In pathol., an affection 
of the eye in which objects appear less than 
their actual size. > 
Microptera (mi-krop’te-ri), n. pl. [NL., neut. 

pl. of micropterus: see micropterous.| In entom.: 

(a) The name given by Gravenhorst in 1802 to 

the rove-beetles (Staphylinidi) and their allies, 

on account of the shortness of the wing-covers. 

They are now called Brachelytra. (b) A group 

of dipterous insects named by Robineau-Des- 

yoidy m 1830. E i 

Micropterinæ (mi-krop-tę-ri' nè), n. pl. [ 

< corgi. + -i a A subfamily of Jen- 
trarchide, typified by the genus Micropterus. 


micropterous (mi-krop‘te-rus),a. [< 

cropterus, < Gr. uxpóc, small, + oe 
= E. feather.) Having short wings | 
erus (mi-krop‘te-rus), n. [N 
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a sobetween the ployed comes from the sun, a lar 
he distance bey hing light respectively. MD; and an Oxyhy 
dt 


Micropuccinia 
4 q thus t 
pl. parts so that its 1o ail; it ís then called a draw-tube. 1 1 ne 
; laced upon a support, microscope-tamp Oni’ krõ-skõp-lar "th 
np $ 


] il kro-puk-sin ‘i-i), n. 
uccinia (mi’ kro-puk-s fi), 2. i i 
D Gr. ie . + Nh. Puccinia. | Ale ani ect under examination P Niyo; its position upon `g cial form of lantern, usual 
small group of tromelloid Uredio, DnE called the stag eted by no oni a or, better, the object Pi ector, at leese peo ily Provide 
guished by Schroeter, in which on by VEA the sta; re (then called a mechanical stage) are moved Ained vith gome AN 3 
gunied Dy eles Nata Pinan D PUET ace annen eaea Man apes ne Boor Conducto 
Asari. The teleutospores drop off w En ple, by two saa APR ‘between the objective tion in order to throw the light upon ep 
aon! nate after a long period of rest. right angles. ‘The pror ance be Wio Jatter shall be amination. € obje 
and only germi And the object (such that the image of the latter sna” © $ a Suee oe 
See Uredined. g Soon clearly, or be in focus) is ‘usually attained by the move- microscopic (mī-krĝ-skop'ik), a 
Micropus (mī’krõ-pus), n. (NL. « MGr. an mentol tho tube as a whole. This ig accomplished by hg scopique = Sp. Pg. It. microscopico K P. mion i 
feot, < Gr. puxpéc, small, rapid motion of the coarse ae et Thigh powers, by nn SCOpiCus, L microscopi um, microscope N À sig 
scope.) 1. Pertaining to a microscope s miey 


xpéroue, having small feet, ¢ 
ey g 1, In ornith.: (@) accurately, as is necessar x f high powers ye 
ent called the sow motion or fine adjustment. © ‘ i t 
ave mirrorbe- its character or function; adapted 4 Tay 

o 


aea foot. lide: same as arrangent 
The typical genus of Mier opor Ob TA 1s of necessary illumination is obtained by a cone MUTOR j € 
Cypselus. Meyer and Wolf, 1810. (b) A genus Jow the stage, which reflects thelight upon the object. An poses of a microscope, or to the i e 
short-footed thrushes or Brachypoding found- achromatic condenser, usually in ae vite ee minute objects: as, a microsco, sie inspectil a 
ed by Swainson in 1831, now referred to the phragm, is often added to converge the lig alieberkiihn, or stand; EEr ISCOniG Bight Ge Aa SO a | 
Ti. liid Ai umber of Indian and Malayan ly; for opaque objects a bull s-eye cond enser, a Lay i Sta ; scopie sight or vision Piece 
meliidæ. Tt contains a m poce innate hali ör some other form of reflector is employed. The body 9 Why has not man a microscopi . vf 
species, as M.chaleuce, nhalus, pheeocephalus,melanocep nt Us, i o with the stage, etc., is supported firmly For thi paige ce scopic eye? i 
others. L'he genus is also called Micro- the microscope, with the stage, ete., 18 Sipe it which al- For this plain reason, man is not 
aes Brachy Sodius, Prosecusa, and Ixocherus. upon a stand, and usually attached by 2 pole y ae ve Pope, Essay ys | 
2 4 iki UKO ae f fishes, one lows of its being inclined at any desired angle be ween TEOL $e Essay on San, 
2. Inichth., a name of two genera ot AS hes, ONC tho vertical and horizontal positions. Many accessories, SAE ill and power “ 
founded by J. E. Gray, 1831, the other by Kner, or special devices applicable to particular uses, may bo a As, ages past, God mow displays 
ZRN ., a tropical American genus td to the microscope in its essential form, as a mick % > ÉA i , Tirante 
1809. 3 2 aora ee Sotnola m 1837. For polarizing prisms, camera lucida, ete. The compound mi- The present limit to microscopie vision is ium, Lge f 
of lygel gs Sohini p f the United States croscope itself often varies widely in construction, accord- goodness of the objective. Simply 4, 
slong time the destructive chinese S a a i the anus INg to the character of the work for which it is to be used. Amer, Jour, Sci., 2d ser, XL = 
ag SHCA Sp antn ie non 2a aaa (Compare also the phrases below.) Mi 5 2. Of minute size; so small as to b iat ng 
; i'krö-pi-lä ier ò, [cap.] A constellation. See Microscopium.— = a-cting ; disp a e invisih 
micropylar (mi'krö-pi-lir) nae IK micron, i Be t r l microscope. Sceachromatic.— Binocular oare to tho naked eye; adapted to mee 
zar.) Pertaining to or having the character ot microscope, microscope so constructed that the object pared for examination by the miscrosco Tr. | 
may beviewed simultancously by both eyes, with theadvan- microscopte creatures or particles; a mias ap 
C0; 


object.—3. Made or effected by or as if hya | 
aid of a microscope; hence, relating to that 
of minute size or significance ; infinite im 
petty: as, microscopic observations or ime 
gations; microscopic criticism. oT 
So far as microscopic analysis would enab! ‘ 
this question. Todd and Bowman, Physiol, ae wee 
ye sy tho 
4, Characteristic of the microscope or its us 
as, to observe anything with microscopic i 
nuteness; microscopic definition of an object- 
5. Employing or working with a microscope, @ | 
as if with a microscope. E 
The tree that has stood for centuries bears to themi 
scopic investigator marks of every winter that has pa i 
over it. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p1 | 


ans e [= F. mi le, < (usually but not 
cropyle (mi'krõ-pil), n. [= F. meropy e, tage (usually but not neces- 
Gr. juxpéc, small, + TOA gate, orifice.] 1. In sarilyattainea ha n n 

bot., the orifice or canal in thecoatsof the ovule gje objective, but two tubes, 


leading to the apex of the nucleus, through each with its own eyepiece; 
a prism causes tle luminous 


which the pollen-tube penetrates. The name is lum: 
also applied to the corresponding part of the seed, which rays from the objective to 
indicates the position of the embryo. See foramen, 2. See separate and pass through 
cut under amphitropous. Gah Gi ae 

Al» rv n a p t = 
2. In cool: (a) The scar or hilum ofanovumat cope in which the object 


the point of its attachment to the ovary. (b) under examination can be 
viewed by more than one 


Any opening in the coverings of an ovum 
through which spermatozoa may gain access Point at the same time. 
to the interior, or a cluster of minute pores on aS a uns Seo gate 
the surface of an egg through which fertiliza- ean Pan ‘the objective. 
tion is effected. On the eggs of lepidopterous Two other prisms receive 

insects these pores often form a rosette at one BOT reer ain aud rie 
Gicrorhabd (mi’kro-rabd), n. [< Gr. paxpd rected through the different Ao a ae i 
0 yn LS . Likpóç, bodies of the instrument.— oca Miao Microscopica (1mi-kro-skop’i-ka), n. pl. [NL 
small, + NL. rhabdus, q. v.] A little rhabdus; Filar microscope, a mi- 4,4 Se s Pi oaie neut. pl. of microscopicus : see microscopic) b 
a microsclere or flesh-spicule of a sponge in Cee O NAVINI Tore juatzametowidthereyes;C,screw 200l., microscopic animals; microzoans: appli | 
the form of a rhabdus. I. J. Sollas, Encyc. —tnverted or ical for coarse adjustment offecus; > to infusorians, rotifers, and other animaleules | 
microscope, one with the 2, objective; F, stage; G, G, rec- microscopical (mi-kro-skop’i-kal), a. [< micri 
angular traversing movement; > = if A +8 = 

scopic + -al.] Same as microscopie. | 


Brit, XA 417. 
crorheometrical (mi-kr-ré-d-met’ri-kal), a. object-glass placed beneath 77 Stato meni 

ey O À phy Clo a r ry movement; /, illumi- x ` S 2 A i) Í 

< Gr. pikpéc, small, + poia, a flowing (¢ pew», no Goleo ana e erage nating miror- microscopically (mi-kr9-skop‘i-kal-i), ado. Ki 

microscopical + -ly2.] In a microscopie mit i 


ONO Tou; UIGASUre. Cf. rheometric.] Per- taye passed down through it are reflected by an inverting z 
ner or degree; by means of, or So as to reguit | 


taining to a method of determining the nature prism up the obliquely placed tube to the eyepiece. This 
times used in chemical work, whenacidfumes the use of, the microscope: as, to examine i 
viegl 
oscopito | 


of podiesin polation when flowing through small form issome 

or capillary tubes. are present.— Magnifying power of a microsco e. See ae STATS ie ieri 

Mir orh sanhas (akro ring kus), ». [ND < magnify. Monocular microscope, one with inel 5 plant microscopically; an object mio 

E3 E ro-ring ,n. [NL., tube, for use with one eye only.— Pankratic microscope ly small. i 

a pe > small, + pbyyoc, snout, beak.] In aname sometimes given to a microscope having the age. microscopist (mi’kr-sk6-pist), 2. K Baty 

ammal., a genus of woolly lemurs, of the sub- s piece in a sliding draw- croscopiste = It. microscopista; as micros | 
in microscopi: 


family Indrisine. The species is called M. la- ape Cea D.—Pe- + -ist.] One skilled or versed 
graphical micro- One who makes use of the microscope: Ne i 

NEG 

f 


niger. See avahi. 
Maande (mī-krõ-så’ri-ä) ] Scope, a form of micro- n=. 
Gr. l me -ä), n. pl. [NL., < scope especially adapted Microscopium (mī-krõ-skõ'pi-um), ^: 
. juxpoc, small, + caŭpoç, a lizard.] A group ] | fontaine (kiy of the see microscope.) A constellation south of CP | 
s 7 ru Y i: . è $ : . i 
ctureof rocks. Itis tricorn, introduced by Lacaille in 1062, eel 


of labyrinthodont amphibians founded by J. W. 7 Seiden wiih r 
Wi iH a gradu- -s : 
| RT microscopy (mi‘kr6-sk0-pi), n. 


Dawson upon the genera Dendrer f 
a and Hylon ee "peton, Hyler- ated and revolving stage A at 
i and an arrangement for scopie = Sp. microscopia; as microscope”, $ 
roscopes 


microsaurian (mi-kr0-si’ri-an), a. and n. [< Bay COM i i 
É ; 0 i B : | SD gthe Th Par’ gun 
Bae + a I, a. Pertaining to the i Ue eta ae aan orth the ees : “ae; to 
Microsauria, or having thei arizing apparatus, . O° fe 3 

i , or having their characters. of which theupper nicol 10 Microscopy. 


Il. n. A member of the group Microsauria. prism or analyzer is con- microsection (mi-kro 
tained in a separate sup- née, small, + E. seciion.] A 


a miTorelore pat ro ekler), n. [< NL. micro- k i rt 
cle Fh arent, SE gs ; a port which can be easi] : 
flesh-spicule RRN Meee revolved on a graduated Cut so thin as to be more oF 
enerally of minute size, and serve usuall AS circle or removed at will; and mounted on a glass in convenio ope 
Ao TAi Call uay en ah nicol or po. be studied with the aid of the microsi 
> ) ing! E zer is supported be- mi A enact Gr. ka 
microseism (mi‘kr6-sism), ”- A slight on 
ght? 


neath the stage, and can i 5 
also be revolved in a Small, + cecopoc, a shaking. 


-sek’shon), %. 
slice, 25 ° v 
Jess transp int | 


graduated collar. With earthquake-tremor ist} 
these arra quakxe-tremor. niera f 
ngements the We may feel sure that earth-tremors oF eed ty! | 


rum (mi-krd-sklé’r: ; icro- i directi i i 
ri). [NL] Same Sion mee 3  Gnction ina section or e Not confined to countries mania 
: (ni krd-8k6 4 ere. | jn crystal can easily be de- 87°55°r sort of earthquakes. + Mos X a 
i -1 Op); n. (=F. microscope x termined. Besides the G. H. Darwin, Pop. 5c Aia 4 pit” 
microscopio, < NL. microscopium, < usual eyepiece and ob. Microseismic (mi-krõ-sīs'mit), 
Kore, view.] 1. An op- ject-glass, an additional sei, i ssinologys of P! 
Ei ) EEEE seism + -ic.] In seismology, 2 
usisting of a lens or combi- nses, or of the nature of microseisms, OF 


s AR can be placed over the 
some cases mirrors also lower nicol prism when ¢arthquake-tremors. us tos 
Should microseismic observation enable Toil wh? 4 


magnifie thus renders visible mi | aM converging li 
m LENGE AE) OU - jee i erging light is re- 
pee that cannot be seen by the naked | - È gaire as in examining and where the minute moyements O- ance of! 
or a e apparent magnitude of ceon ras hoon arzation Mi- Leen biaxial ahead, n ® uable contribution to the instan atte gt ; 
es, so as to render possible alview. }, section- O e ae safety in earthquake regions Wi) ho Eartha an vst 
5-sis‘mi-kal) * 


their t # P, fixed support in which 
heir , th fle 
raan Moat E ES fl mommy iy mlcroselamical, (nt oe 
x i ! Pol arizer; s s, analyzer, in movable which the object is croseismic + -al.] Microseistie f 
upport turning on the graduated cir- laced outside of the H srt 
c] ne J; T, T, condensing lenses; ube, or outsid A series of anicroseismical os inate f 
indós for fring positon of rating of the tube, and reflects 7, Mime, Barty ty 
stage = #, quartz plate, which slides its im ee relies et) 
ce Pore objective through lum a A ne aie 
f , one oL two i 80 
Centering objective. | 0° mirror inclined ENS 
se __ gle of 45° to the’ axis of 
i aoz hydrogen mi- 
e illumination em- tremors. 


microseismograph ( 
Gr. juxpéc, small, + cero 
write,| An instrument for ™ 
cording very slight earthquake- 
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; 3 several asci, has sey berithectum, genus Mi i 1 extenaile 

0K 005 sure.| The measurement or ting from it like the spokes of a wt appendages radi- Donel PN, having a small exte 

s Fi gv, a measure., h-tremors Gages are free from the mycelium, cron, These appen- near the anterior end of the body, to- 
MES? f slight earth-tr ag des dichotomously branched at the eae are more or less gether with ] 

ration of S16 of the labours of Italian ob- tiful manner, At p 


aterally ciliated pits. Th 
h ' ! 7 ese tarbel- 
count that P given »„smometry is meagre and un- 20 occur in NEAS ee wie nearly om ot the a 
e ac ld of mverosen ( 

zn the fle 


e remarkably characterized by the se 


= , of which nes tion of the sexes, h P iti a 
rs int Nature, XXXIX. 338. the honey-locnst (Gleditechiay: Ji "aint (th injurious to Khabaeeata,. They multiply bees ye ‘aad Uy ee 
rye tory: = Gr. puxpéc, small, 24" 20s) occurs on various species of (ue; Frierii of _ taneous fission. 
satisfac he (mī’krõ-sëm), d- [K 1 aran aal, T uinus Syringa, Platanus, Jugtans ones Vener. microstructure (mi-krõ-struk’tū), n. [< Gr. 
jorose T ark, sign: SoS ai R : o apla cina is found on vario aie frets, small (with ref. to microscopic), + E. 
i OS index Ş iar > struc A Mic i a 5 
+ ME orbital a rdinary Bushman skull in M1Crosporangiopho i “les = ra meee Microscopie begat acid 
Have gs agree with the or för) n. [CNL Phore (mi”kro-spo-ran’ji-g. Thi ek . . has a microstructure very similar to that 
He espects, being m Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVI. 150. -ġópoç < Sbe . E. bo porangium, q. V., F Gr. of many andesites, Quart. Jour, Geol, Soe., XLV, 198. 
5 calis , 29 = kL. bear j n 
o E s a ani-kro-sep’ tum), n.; pl. micro- which surround or pie ae foliage-leaves mictostylar (mi-kro-sti’liir), a. [< Gr. puxpse, 
e microseptum t < Gr. punpóc, small, + NL. leaves of certain hypothetical; spore-bearing small, + orig, pillar (see style2), + nar) In 
Jt septa (ti). 1p A small imperfect or sterile gams, and from which the flower aie crypto- arch., having, pertaining to, or consisting of a 
e Here Ye "y of an actinozoan. See plants may her be sen TO flowering small style or column. 
sephia oy mesentery of 4 ay Dave been evolved. icrostylis (mi-kr-sti’lis), n. [NL., < Gr 
sept i ; y The origin of this pri : Oban oe reat Seg p 
NALD, Lee Sees } See ein s primeval flower fro: Huxpoc, small, + ervs P 7 : 
i mecror on (mi-kro-si’fon), n. See siphon and fern-like Cryptogam, of which the aa 2 menue Me xt style? Gs 7 he ae T E apye 
In micros}? nula. i ai Ye pes of the Spore-bearing leaves, the micro- and macro. the tribe Epi p p a e Y 
i microsih ula (mi’kro-si-fon’G-li), n.; pl. serangiophores, had become permanently differnnerel tench naree and the subtribe Malax- 
microsiphont’ a lë). [NL., < Gr. puxpéc, small, ™ ascending order. Geddes, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 946, Pe tape ees by a stem bearing from one 
at ule (-le). , re = 3 oc ae . ; z oa 
microsiphon o pipe: see siphon.] The larval microsporangium (mī’krõ-s 6-ran’ji-um), n.: Bome tee and by the new shoots arising 
+ oiguv, a etn cephalopods, as ammonoids, pl. mecrosporangia (-ii). [NL.,<G mall, 


t Gr. wixpéc, small They a gi ee of the previous year. 

OOE oids ring whic L it iun $ 5 5, ey are small herbs with broad membranaceous leaves, 
stage ids and belemnoids, during w hich the + NL. sporangium, q.v.] A sporangium con- Which are contracted into a sheath or a sheathing petiole, 
nauti pular siphon or microsiphon makes its taining microspores: the homologue of the pol- and small, often greenish or yellowish flowers, which grow 
small tu ou a Hyatt Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., len-sac in phanerogams, T a] racemes. About 45 species are known, which 
appen e cae microspore (mi’kr6-spor), n. indigenous to Europe, Asia, and North and South 
är), a [< < Gr. pexpéc, small, + or 


(=F. microspore, America. M. 
aining toa bot., an asexually produc 


microsiphonular (mi’kr9-si-font 


+ . ophioglozecides, in the United States, bears 
icrosi la + -ar3.] Of or pert 
microsiphonu 


époc, a seed.] 1. In the name of adder'3-mouth, which is also extended to the 
ed spore of small size , wet Species. See adder's-mouth. 


i } as compared with others produced microstylospore (mi-kr6-sti‘l6-spor), n. [< Gr. 
ine : ula. pelts: A produced by the same > 7 no LN 
a caer alate (mi’kr6-si-fon’i-lat),a. [< species: the homologue of the pollens of LeKpéc, small, + crižoç, a pillar, + oxépoc, a 
an ; microsiD nula + -atcl.] Provided with or phanerogams. S seed: see stylospore.] A stylospore of small 
sti- microsiphonwa ~ eoniohon. AmA Nat 1 ree ; sıze as compared with others produced in the 
characterized by a microsiphon. Amer. Nat., z r O living Se ere are two kinds same species. 
a r eS, one being much larger than the other. T ; : Ca pp E : 
lation (mi’kr6-si-fon-ti-la’shon), larger are known as macrospores, whilst the nalle e mosty ions (mi-kro-sti/lus), Be [< Gr. puxpóc, 
miera nicrosiphonula + -ation.] The forma- °°- C9 microspores. Huxley, Physiography, p. 241. Small, t orižoç, a pillar: see style2.] In bot., 


HUE ey. Sac | maces ot 2. In zoél., one of the spore-like el FE having the style small or short and associated 
i r the possession of a microsiphon ; the 6 700l., e e spore-like elements, of =; a aia 
Hate of Benne microsiphonulate. Amer. Nat., exceedingly minute size, but very numerous, aed re ae omt e ere ae 


7 ‘oduced through the encystment and suk sssOciated wifhiehort stamens 
XXII. 878. - pro nroug ystment and subse- P TAP ey fee 
i (mi-kr6-s6’mii), n.; pl. microsomata quent subdivision of many monada. microtasimeter (mi’kro-ta-sim’e-tér), n. [< 


u , A eine iguana Gr. uxpéc, small, + E. fasimeter.] An instru- 
S0 S ser tees es ee AE j . LKpóç, sari. eter. | 

(ma-til). [NL., < Gr. pxpóc, small, + cõpa, Micros orne (m kro spo‘rin), a. [< micro- mentinvented by Edison for detecting and mea- 

ly.] A little body or corpuscle; one of the spore + -inel.] Noting one of the two kinds i io veea pen 

body.] #4 & ae ACAD S ted K ne suring very slight pressures. A rigid iron frame 
minute granules embedded in thehyaline plasm Of microbes reported by Klebs to be uniformly holds = carbon-butvon Which is placed between two sur- 
of the protoplasm of vegetable cells, and con- present in diphtheria. They are micrococcoid in faces of platinum, one stationary and the other movable, 
stituting an essential portion of its substance. form and are found chiefly upon the tonsils, and mark a 


i y and in a device which holds the object to be tested so that, 
These granules have a high degree of refringency, andare l€38 Serious phase of the disease. The accuracy of these 


as the object expands, the pressure resulting from the ex- 
very deeply stained by hematoxylin conclusions has been questioned. pansion acts upon the carbon-button. 


; i’ krõ-sõm), n. [< NL. micro- Microsporon (mi-kros’põ-ron), n. [NL.,< Gr. microtelephone (mi-kro-tel’e-fon), n. [< Gr. 
ee as ioone Faire, XXX. Mxpóc, small, + oxépoc, seed.] A genusor class póc, small, + E. telephone.) A telephone ca- 


183 of fungi producing various skin-diseases. X. panie on rendering sui rome Miri: 
ome . Rapin Savas : .. Jurfur, which produces pityriasis versicolor, consists of microtelephonic (mi- <rd-tel-e-fon‘i a. 
microsomia (mī-krõ-sõ mi-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. hyphæ having long articulations intermixed with round T E T Pertaining to TG micro- 
puxpéc, small, + cõua, body. Cf. microsoma.] spores, and grows between the cells of the epidermis, ef- telephone.— Microtelephoni tus. apparatus 
The state of being dwarfed; dwarfishness. fecting their rapid degeneration. 3f. Audouini, so called, {0 CP 20! iiting, Go for ene eine 
microsomite (mi-kr6-s6’mit), x. [< microsoma produces Delage: finotiters aan disan Reh ee eee te p daz 
ito? 3 3 Grawit: wever, these forms, as well as those describe r É g = = j 
a ite] One of the smaller permanent or as dchorion the tungus of favas, and Trichophyton, the microthere (mi’kr6-thér), n. A member of the 
efinitive somites or metameres of which an fungus of tinea, are all the same thing, only differingfrom genus Microtherium. 
animal body may be composed; a secondary one another in size. This difference is attributed to dif- 


2 E È e Microtherium (mi-kr6-thé’ri-um), n. [NL.,< J 
Segment, succeeding the primary segments or ferences in the food. The M. diphthericum of Klebs isa Gr. puxpéc, small, + Gypiov, wild beast.] A genus 7 
ont! a nosomites. miceosporo hyl, microsporophyll (mi-kro- ofartiodactyl ungulate mammals established by 3 
nny Microsomitie (mi’kr9-sd-mit’ik), a. [< micro- `g Sre A1) P y. [< Gr. juxpéc, small, + ozópoç, Von Meyer upon remains discovered in the Mio- z 
NL: | TOUT an -te.] Having the character of a micro- P LETGO leaf. -Th ea micro- Cene of Europe. The position of the genus is question- A 
Nui p somite; relating to mier ites ONG seed, + 90/700, leaf. ] ee ng able. Owen considered it related to the chevrotains (Tra- i 
Car f XXII. 941. S lerosomites. Amer. Nat., sporangium of the heterosporous iera ta gulide). It probably belongs to the anoplotheriold series. F 
i micr ; ere aire the homologue of the stamen in phanerogams. Yt js also called Amphimeryz. ? k 
niere | ae (mr-kr9-som it), n. [< Gr. u- microsporous (mi‘kr6-spo-rus), a. [< micro- microtherm (mi kro-thérm), ne [< E. micro- 
l mineral related E R a A a i spore + ous Ji Resembling ordeny ae Sees a R ete ae 
ny hephelin. Tti ete a A a OLR LORS CTOS DOTEA à plant of Alphonse de © 
kil agonal ee omi T SS hex- wicrosthena (mi-kros’the-na), n. pl. Ee < logical group, on TOs of oe Be oh) 
Vesuvius,” ava of Monte Somma, “Gr. juxpéc, small, + cbévoc, strength.] In J.D. are confine to climates whose mean annua > 
at icrosorex (mi-kr5-g6’rek Dana’s classification, the third order of Mam- temperature is tenn K and % C. r = 
0% kispe, small, + D eon reks), n. [NL., < Gr. malia, composed of the chiropters, insectivores, found on theplains of the north temperate zone in Europe, 
ar | mouse.) A genus E RI = Cia e a5, a shrew- rodents, and edentates. The Microsthena corre- America between latitudes 88° and 65° S% ” 
pt | ican shrews” z ot very small North Amer- spond to the Lissencephala of Owen, and to the ineduca- microtome (mi’krõ-tõm), n. [< Gr. pxpóc, small, 
e i amily Soricing. ae sony saa and sub- bilian ene of aoea ethen) ot Heures ae ae + -rouoc, < téuvew, rayelv, cut.) An instrument 
wife i Ypical species? Vg 30 teeth. S. hoyi isthe microst ene (mī krọ-sthen), n. + e very Ana COS SORE, o Nna 
| microspectrosco a Bee 1k’ tr6-skop) ae oe RE Hears a. [< Micro- E micnoneapie examination. 
NAT, ~T0-spek'tro-skop), n. microsthenic (mi-kro-st ee Nea ic (mi-kro-tom‘ik), a. [< microtome 
ioe ination ‘of’ swt l, + E. spectroscope.] A com- sthona t e lE e Cha eae ee Buenas na sie: relating 
Be SE by the uso oE wine with tho micro- of the Microsthena: J- D Oaia Soi ” to the use of the microtome or to mierotomy. 
‘ ming t >t Which it is possible to ex- p. 9. 7 i i-krd-tom‘i-kal < micro- 
3 ; elapsa is pi o ex- _p. z pa r. microtomical (mi-krõ-tom“i-kal), a. [ 
ie oe: a substan ands Im minute quanti- Microstomai (mī-krosʻta mä), E aoe mae erak] Same as microtome, amen AA 
a tube Zed consist. + „The arrangement ordinaril ıxpócTouoç, having a smal $ e E . 1130. : 
TO ube which jg attache a series of glass prisms in a small te oroua mouth. ] 1. In ichth., a genus of small XXI ist (mi-krot’d-mist), n. [< microtom-y 
dig’ icro ed above th 3 z La, A ly Mierosto- microtomis 6 ), 
i =) ove the achromatic eyepiece. fishes, typifying the family € S th of 2 
; (Bentham “Kr6-spér’mé), n. pl [NL mouthed fishes, TP Cuvier, 1817.—2. In + -ist.] One who is rt in the use of a mi- 
7 ” i T arépua eaae 1883), < Gr rage small, maw, au ee ee of Microstomide. M. erotome. Micros. S 
Onous +) ed.) A Ser 7 , , ermes, the 
iA S series of 


À i i i-krot’6-mi), n. [< Gr. puxpéc, 

: m SSS, Microstomum. microtomy (mi 0 1) : 

aiae corola uenctead by ovine fa ot), CP aa 
= 3o, at least on the inside, b ‘mouth.] In bot, @ Sm: my. A z : 
autan 1S one-celled with ings smalls a oe ee ae Be to the cap- in orda 2 study the histological details of 
ay blacentæ and poo three-celled with sule of certain mosses. RAE L [NL rorot (argol), n. [ Gr. poxpde, sm 
ie umerous very small wicrostomide (mi-kro-stom’i: Oy ae eT “EE. volt] A millionth part of a volt. 

Y. inc oè Burmannin eoa tS, Hydrocharidece < Microstoma, or Microstomum, *% S 

id 


nniacei mE a, (mi-kro-z0’i), n. pl. [N 

£5,000 specie pene ee i lacopterygian fishes, typi- Microzoa (mi-kro-20 ä), m. pi. 
© Orch NE about 5,0 5 hth., a family of malacop fis! £ = s ¢ 
The: ra (ni. epee neh fad ny the ae Mierostoma, containing a few crozon.) Microscopic animals, 


= S i rid. 4 
D), < G asta ri), n, INL. (Le- deep-sea fishes related to the argentinos ani Eea al), í 
Agenus ot paren + agaipa, a smelts. Also Microstomatide- Peod py the Of or pertaining to the 

of parasitic Pyrenomycetous of rhabdoccelous turbellarians, typiie su oe E 


: CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle 


microzoan 


‘microzoan (mi-kr6-20’an), panda, I,m A 


maleule; a member of the Microzoa. 
a i the Microroa. 


Gr, 
of Gr. (gov, animal. J De € 
infusorians, rotifers, and other animaleules. 
microzoarian (mi’kr9-26-i'ri-an), 4. andn. [ 
Microzoaria + -an.] I, a. Animaleular; of o 

pertaining to the Microzoaria. 
II, n. An animaleule; a member 
- erozoaria. Pater’ ri) 
i mi-kr6-20'a- 
me. CNL: Microzoaria.] A OS a 
sa 


zoöid (mi-krd-20‘oid), n. and a. ( 
en coe + E. covid.] I, n A f ree-swim 
ming zoöðid of abnormally minute size, whicl 
conjugates with or becomes 
substance of the body of a nally 
sedentary animaleule of many Vorticellida. 
TI, a. Pertaining toa microzovid. 


microzoon (mi-kro-20’on), ”.; P 


small size as compared with others pr 


py the same species. 
The smaller or microzo’spores are produced by the divi- 
sion of the vegetative mother-cell into a larger number of 
portions. Hurley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 391. 
microzyme (mi‘kr9-zim), n. [< Gr. xaxpéc, small, 
+ Ciun, Leaven: see zymic.] One of a class of ex- 
tremely small living creatures, existing in the 
atmosphere, and furnishing the basis on which 
certain epizovtic, epidemic, and other zymotic 
diseases are dependent for their existence; & 
zymotie microbe. These pestiferous microbes have 
some characters at least in which they resemble ferments, 
and by multiplying rapidly they excite morbid action in 
the animal organism with which they come in contact. 
germ theory (under germ), and cuts under microbe. 


See 

Mictide (mik’ti-dée), n. pl. [NL. (Serville, 
1843), < Mictis + -ide.] A family of heterop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Mictis, 
haying the femora spined beneath, and the 


Pachylis gigas, a member of the Afictide. 


ind ones thicker than the others, especially 


the males. It compris i 
5 c es many tropical and sub- 
| fo some of large size and handsome co) 
1 
P chlis gigas, a North American re PaEentRtivel 


sho: 
< L. mingere, pp. minc- 
migan, early ME in = 


miga), urinate.) The act 


is), M. Leach, 1814); ori- 
ned. typical genus of 
he fourth jenvennal joint not 

L. Nearly 100 species are 
southern Asia, the Ma- 


úctu- Mid 
pp. all 


Blainville’s name for 


of the Mi- 


. report ee 
p 2.3 pl. microcoanes 


buried within the 
normally sized 


1. microzod (-i). 


midangle (mid’ang’¢l), n. 
Midas 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


8754 
found; gen. mase. and neut. middos, fem. deep 
middre, ete.) = OS. middi = OF ries. midde, 


i L MD. mydde (a.), D. midden 0.) =MLG. 
LL a pee Cra, MHG. G. mitle = Icel. 


n 


II, a. Of or pertaining to t Ada (és) ] 
Microzoaria (ni‘krd-20-0’ri-H), M ph [NLS eS Sw. Dan. mid (in comp.) (ef. Sw. midten 
xpos, small, + LGT. codpor, pl. Codpia, dim. Le Bs a) = Goth. midjis, mid, ee 

ie ` J = Pol. 


middle, boundary, 
ohem. meze = Russ. mezha, boundary 
(ef. OBulg. mechdu=* ery. medju Sinoru 

Pol. miedzy = Russ. mezhdu, also mezhi, De- 
tween), < L. medius © ult. E. medial, mediato, 
medium, ete., means, moiety, MmizzeN, ete.) = Gr. 
néoos, ÉOCOÇ QO ult. E. mesial, meson, etè. ), one: 
. “uébjoç = Skt madhya middle. Henee midst}, 
middle, ete.) I.a. l. Middle; being the middle 
Ha or midst. The monosyllable mid, properly an ad- 


= OBulg. mezhda, 


miedza = B 


r 


a jective, is so closely connected with its noun as to assume 


often the aspect of a prefix; it is therefore often joined 

to its noun with a hyphen. The real relation, however, 

is nearly always the normal one of adjective and noun, 
Pros. What is the time of day? 


Ari, Past the mid season. | 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 239. 


e and wrinkled eld. 


ir, pepo all, + C@or, an animal. Virgins and boys, mid-ag 1 
AT., ‘ eee E 7 on Ai i t T J =E: y> Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 104. 
Any micċro-organism of animal nature; a m ; ; 
crozoarian. Then, with envy fraught and rage, 
microzoöspore (mi-kr6-z0'0-spor); n. [< Gr. Flies to iis place, nor rene, pati oe air 
A T 5 8 i ns all his mighty peers. 
quxpoc, small, + E. zoöspore.] A ZUTOIN F To council summon nighty DTD R., bb. 
rodue 


No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sings, 

Shall, listening in mid air, suspend their wings. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 54. 

intermediate; intervening: 


2. Being between; nin 
as, midrib, 


only in inseparable compounds: 
midriff, midwicket. 
II. n. Middle; midst. 


Ratcliff, about the mid of night come to my tent. 
Shak., Rich. TII., v. 3. 77. 


In the mid he had the habit of a monk. Fuller. 


It was in the mid of the day. 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 405). 
mid2 (mid), prep. [ME., also myd, < AS. mid, 
also in old or dial. form mith, = OS. mid, midi 
= OFries. mith, mithe, mit = D. met = MLG. mt, 
in comp. mid-, LG. med, met = OHG. MHG. G. 
mit = Teel. medh = Sw. Dan. med = Goth. mith, 
in comp. mid-, with, = Gr. perá, with, among, 
over, beyond, ete. (see meta-), = Zend mad, 
with.] With: a preposition formerly in com- 
mon use, but now entirely superseded by with. 

It remains only in the compound midwife. 


Mid him he hadde a stronge axe. Rob. of Gloucester. 


mid? (mid), n. A dialectal form of might. 
Halliwell. 
midt (mid), n. [Short for midshipman.] Amid- 
shipman. Also middy. [Colloq.] 
I have written to Bedford to learn what mi ic- 
tory fell in that action. Souther, Letters Cat) tr Hs 
mid. An abbreviation of middle (voice). 
mid (mid), prep. An abbreviation of amid, 
used in poetry. 
mida (mi‘dii), n. [NL., < Gr. nidac, a destruc- 
tive insect in pulse.] The larva of the bean- 
fly. Imp. Dict. 
midan (mi’din), n. [Hind., < Pers. maidan.] 
An open space, or esplanade, in or near a town; 
an open grassy plain; a parade-ground; among 
the Arabs, a race-course, or a place for exercis- 
ing horses. Also spelled midaun. 
The midaun, å ith i 
s ae pa e ground, with its long-drawn ar- 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 262. 
[< midl + angle. 
An an r n: half of a Maple angle. ee 
l (midas), n. [NL., < (?) L. Midas, < 
Gr. Midac, a king of Phrygia.) A genus of 
marmosets, typical of the family Midide. Up- 
ward of 20 species are described. Characteristic rains 


ples are the lion-marmoset (Jf. leoninus), the tamari 
ursulus), the pinche (Af. œdipus), and ‘ne ATIRIA Gr 


1). 
Midas? (mi‘das),m. [NL.,< Gr. uidac, a destruc- 


pe eect in ulse.] In entom., the typical 

omy $ idide or Midasidæ. The species are 

E a 
in decaying w: 

bably carnivorous. M. fulvipes and Bn ees ae ce 


amples. 
Mi z Latreille, 1796. Also Mydas (Fabricius, 1794). 


asidæ (mi-das’i-dé), n. pl 
Midas? + -ide. ee 
Teach. 1819. 1 In entom., 


[NL., irreg. < 
same as Mididæ, 2. 


middle 
midbrain (mid’brin),». [< miq 
The mesencephalon. See cuts as Ihe. 
lon. S undor ep, h 


mid-couples (mid’kup’1z), n. pl 
the writings by which an heir a col Seog 
judger is connected with a Preen eaa ; 
granted in favor of his Predeo sa Tag 
which, when such heir, ete., take 
in virtue of such precept, must aS Mfg 
the instrument of sasine, Imp T deduc 
midday (mid’da), n. and a, ` i sh 
< AS. middæg (also middeldæg) ee IE. mi 
dei = D. middag = MLG. middach OFri 
titak, MHG. mittetac, G. mittag ‘= 
middag), < mid, mid, + deg, cae = Sw. De | 
dayt.) I, n. The middle of the ance Mial a f 
Had he [our Lord] appeared at mid.da y; Noo) 
ple, yet all the people would not have belien all th 
Bp. Atterbury, sen in hin, } 
As if God, with the broad eye of mi One Ww f 
Clearer looked in at the windows, midday, 
Longfellow, tr. of Tegnér’s Children of the Lora’ 
II. a. Of or pertaining to noon; E 2 Sore, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day he ; eridiong 
With burning cye did hotly overlook th 
Shak., Venus and AAG is Í 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over, mS Ln, 
; 4 Byron, Cain, i 
midday-flower (mid’da-flou’ér), n eee | 
Ce aaa >. See iy. i 
midde}, a. A Middle English for ae j 
middelt, a. and n. A Middle Englen gmn | 
middle. gash form o 
middelerdt, n, (ME. ; also myddelerd, mig, | 
erd, midlerd, mydlerde, medlert, ete,; CAS toe 
if *middeleard for *middelqeard (= 0s S, a | 
gard = OHG. mittigart, mittilgart matte 
mittingart, mittila gart), < middel. midd 
geard, yard, inclosure. Cf. middenerd n i ; 
earth.| The earth. mia 
midden (mid’n), n. [Early mod. E. also middiy 
myddin, medin (in comp.); a corruption (dial 
var.) of midding.] 1. A dunghill; amuck-heap; | 
a receptacle for kitchen refuse, ashes, ete. a 
midding. [Proy. Eng. and Scoteh.] Specii. 
cally—2. A prehistoric muck-heap; a kitchen- | 
midden. 
midden-crow (mid’n-kro), n. See crow?, 
middenerdt, n. [ME., also middenard, ¢ AS 
middaneard (also mideard) for middangeard (= | 
Teel. midhgardhr (see midgard) = Goth, mii- 
jungards), the ‘midyard,’ the middle abode, the | 
earth as situated between heaven and hell, | 
midde, mid, middle, + geard, yard, inclos f 
(accom. to card, region, abode). Cf. middelerd, 
middle-earth.] The earth as the abode of men. f 
midden-hillt, n. [Early mod. E. medin-hille; | 
< midden + hin.] A dunghill. í 
And like unto great stinkyng muele medin-hilles, whith? | 
never do pleasure unto the lande or grounde untill thè fi 
heapes are caste abroade to the profites of many. | È 
Bullein’s Dialogue (1573), p. 1- (Hallie i 


middenstead (mid’n-sted), n. [< midde" | 
stead.) The site of a dunghill or pouck-hes | 
a place where dung is stored. [Eng.] a 
This cause of death and disease is courted by oy at 
that maintains a middenstead and cesspool system i | 
crement disposal. t, No. 3420, P 


Lancet, 
middest, n. and adv. See midst}. 
middestlt, n. See midst. soa of mil 
middest2+ (mid’est), «. Superlative ° 

(Rare. ] i 
est crowd 


Yet the stout Faery mongst the midd Tai 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly i w 
Spenser, L ai 


e 


€ Teg, 


middint, n. See midden, midding: apti | 
middinst (miding), n. [Also, bY < aint! 
middin, midden (see midden); S” > sadin ? 
middynge, miding, myddyng; l Dan. mod heap 
assimilated form of mögdynge, & 
dunghill, muck-heap,< og (Sree a] 
dung, muck, + dynge, a heap, =a qung dim 
heap, = Sw. dynga, muck, = AS. ae a put 
see muckl and dungl.] A dunghis 
heap. 


ve 
than e pea h flesche and bal 
Hampole, Prick of COP aes 
middle (midl), a. and n. K ME. mide 
del, medil, < AS. middel = ONS zitti 
middél = MLG. middel = OHG- "pi 
G. mittel = Sw. medel- = DIR 
com) adj., middle; also in A 7418 
MAG., G.,as a noun, middle,” Z 
AS. also midien, n., the middle; = 
= Sw. medel = Dan. middel, P» 
eine; ef. Icel. medhal, prepa o 
formative -cl, from the adj., A8- 


r nane 


ne. 
science 


thow neve 


ii 


E 


> 


middle 


Illy distant from the ex- 


met, Equi 


J. @ 1 ean; middling: as, the 
g oF i o; the middle time of life. 
{dle point ne middell wey, 


twene the twey. 


1 go t 
id wri Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


and write 2 boke by 


‘These are flowers _ 
think, they are given 
i summer, a j Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 108. 
middle as~" sine 
: “that middle course to steer, 


Sn raft so dear. 3 
To cowardice and cra Scott, Rokeby, i. 22. 


middl 
OF men 0} 


A matter duly prepare ‘state, between its first rudi- 
j, g 


Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. 
i ands many middle ends. 
will, seeking g0 es, Immortal. of the Soul, § 30. 


: ntermediate between active 
a e aed to a body of verb-forms 


of whieh | jenotesthe subject as acting on or for 
OF to itself, often answering to 
Dears e verb: as, middle voice, 

an Eng. middle tense. Such forms, distin- 
middle onding ndings, belonged to the original Indo- 
wished by rb, and are retained by some of the extant lan- 
VCE Os Gs In Greek the mid- 
' a (x eon SLAVETLS, H 

dle voice (h erate and aorist. 


the 4 
am T Soi (unaspirated) and ro ugh (aspi- 
ed) 85; a middle (medial) mute. See mute}, 
ee e .— Middle bookst, a course of 
pe maces ote Be the Elements of Euclid and 
stn eed of Ptolemy.—Middle C. See C.— Middle 
the £ Seo chest. Middle class, that class of the peo- 
ae th is socially and conventionally intermediate be- 
le miae aristocratic class, or nobility, and the laboring 
tween the untitled community of well-born or wealthy 
ie made up of landed proprietors, professional men, 
cd merchants: in Great Britain commonly subdivided 
into upper and lower middle classes. In the United States 
no class-distinction of this nature exists. 
itt) looked for support not . . . to a strong aristo- 
Bee aneotion, not... tothe personal favour of the 
sovereign, but to the middle class of Englishmen. 
= Macaulay, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


e distance. See distance. — Middle English. See 
amas 2.—Middle genus, See genus.— Middle Greek. 
See Greek, 2.— Middle ground. (a)In painting, etc., same 
as middle distance. (b) Naut.,a shallow place, as a bank 
or bar.—Middle Latin, latitude, meatus, medias- 
tinum, etc. See the nouns.—Middle part or voice, 
in music, a part or voice that lies in the middle of the 
harmony, as the alto and tenor in ordinary music.— Mid- 
dle passage, that part of the middle Atlantic which lies 
between the West Indies and the west coast of the con- 
tinent of Africa: as, the horrors of the middle passage (re- 
ferring totheslave-trade).—Middle post, inarch., same as 
king-post.— Middle spaces, in printing, the spaces most 
used in the composition of type — the three-em (one third) 
and the four-em (one fourth) of the body.— Middle States, 
the States which originally formed the middle part of the 
United States, intermediate between New England and 
the Southern States, namely New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware.— Middle stitching. Same as 
pea sean, 1.—Middle term, that term of a syllogism 
thee appears twice in the premises, butis eliminated from 

conclusion. Also called mean term. 


ae n. 1. The point or part equally distantfrom 
: extremities, limits, or extremes; a mean. 
ee, there come people down by the middle of the land. 
` Judges ix. 37. 
Flat? no other thing is then a beame 
asht out between the middle and extreme. 
Mboni = Herrick, Definition of Beauty. 
tween ie m Ca lncnlty to choose an exact middle be- 
SEE Swift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 
* Xpecifically, th. i . 
body: the ae e middle part of the human 


Hir : P 
. ~Tmyddel smal, hire armes longe and sklendre. 
Another tim Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 358. 


Slough of Tet was bogged up to the middle in the 
3. Aas > Scott, Guy Mannering, viii. 


or arran or part in space, time, 
ing intermediate. 

Gonera mes I... withe i i 
nsider’d all tnings visible Tanearat ca 

- In logic, gn a Milton, P. L., ix. 603. 

Same as mid me as middle term.—5, In gram. 

Mulddle, of nae eaiee. See T., 3.— Fallacy of no 

t fallacy, — ributed middle, of unreal middle. 


d, he pri ; 
Vieh eet the proveple of excluded middle or 


terveni s 

ng point 
d 

Sement; someth: 


und isn ` î negation, accordi 

besta given term or aail that AEE 
Im js 3 ying th; S negative. It may also 

ment tho ded andes he negative of the negative ot any 


clude: he nemati at term. ‘The ci £ 
two Prini fem if the pos eh negative of As 
wf sin S, taken tomethen 9%, contradiction. These 


er, define negation. 
Is terms ProPesttion es 


J aise, uu emain the con be at once true and false 
luted pest alternative ne but must be either true 
‘2 


aS he office is more or less distinctly re- middle (mid’1), v. 


middle-aged (mid‘l-ajd), a. 


Tip 
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middlingly 
2. A man of intermediate rank; a commoner. 
: Pi great parliamentary middleman. Disraeli, 
surrounded on all sides oao on or thing as envel oe In the Jisheries, a planter,—4. 
pee see sides, especially b that sich UA inat els, the man who sits in the madi ot 
midst of the forest, e semicircle of perf duri i ing 
thew : ; Ree performers during the openin 
ed by the idea of envelopment ag clon ees thus modi- ae: Ps entertainment, and lace the die 
ing the midd Li gle between songs. [Properly middle-man. 
is very often used Mh 35) is quite obsolete, Miga Middlemost (mid’l-m6st), a, superl. [< middle 
a + -most,) _Being in the middle, or nearest the 
middle; midmost. 


Truth hath a mysterious name it consists of three 
Ietters, the first and the last and the middlemost of the 

ebrew letters. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL 65. 

At the end of a range of trees, I saw three figures seated 
on a bank of moss... . ‘The middlemast, whose name was 
Solitude, sat with her arms across each other. 


à 3 Steele, Spectator, No. 514, 
middler (mid’lér),n. [= D. middelaar = MLG. 
middeler =G. mittler = Sw. medlare = Dan. mid- 
ler; as middle + -er1.] 1}. An intermediary; 
a mediator. 


Christ is called a corner stone, because he, being here 
mediatour or middeler betwene God and men (1 Tim. if. 5 y 
coupleth in hym the Jewes and the Gentiles, and joinet! 
them together, Bible of 1551, note on Isa, xxviii. 16, 
2. A member of the middle class in a seminary 
which has three classes—senior, middle, and 
Junior—as in theological seminaries. [U. S.] 

Five seniors, five middlerz, and seven Juniors Have al- 


place, the crown 
ers trade, 


N Longfellow, Ki 

Jesus himself stood in the midst of them. PERS 
Luke xxiv, 36, 
L night, 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 198. 
i t. ; pret. and pp. middled 
maung [< ME. midlen, < AS. midlian CD 
a . middelen = G. mitteln = Icel. midhla — 
PNE medla), mediate, < middel, middle: see mid- 
d k n.] 1. To set or place in the middle. Spe- 
í eaa In foot-ball, to kick or drive (the 
ball) into the middle, so that it may be kicked 
through the goal. [Eng.]—3. To balance or 
compromise. Davies. 

This way of putting it is middling the matter bet dy ci i 1886, 
what I have learned of my mother's cn - ridentantvere oe į ; 
enlarged notions. Richardson, Clarisa ASe PLAE i (mi Ae eee wae 
e an : r - middle-rate (mid’l-råt), a. Mediocre. 

T as ain or mark the middle of (as of A very middle-rate poet. Boswell, Johnson, I. 226. 
a line), by doubling or otherwise; fold in the _; ee ae ae X 
middle; double, as a rope. middle-sized (mid’l-sizd),a. 1. Half-sized.— 
; The line you dragged in, when middled, will serve me 2. pang gondie pe ea ee 
o lower you down with. W.C. Russell, Death Ship, xlvi. Wee t be ples ee ae pier 

: S othing see the shew, 

iddle l Having lived to And, middlesiz’'d, can pass between 
the middle of the ordinary age of man. By a Life's hubbub, safe because unseen. 
middle-aged man is generally understood a man 


Green, The Spleen. 
from the age of forty to fifty. middle-spear (mid’l-spér), n. The upright 
The weak and young Whigs have become middle-aged. 


beam that takes the two leaves of a barn-door. 
Blackwood’s Mag., Dec., 1821, p. 753. Halli well. [Prov. Eng.] 
middle-class (mid’l-klas), a. Of, pertaining Middle-stead (mid’l-sted), n. A threshing- 
to, or included in the middle class. See mid. foor (which is generally in the middle of a 
dle class, under middle, a. 


In the dead vast and middle of the 


barn). Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
iddie-weight (mid’l-wat In sporti 
Commercial members of Parliament and other middle- mi €-Welg: (mid conte ); Ne in sporung, a 
class potentates. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iii, boxer or jockey of intermediate weight 5, one 
Middle-class examinations, in Great Britain, annual who 18 between light-weight and heavy-weight. 
examinations held by a university for persons who are not Middling (mid’ling), a. and n. [< middle + 
members, ranging, from primary Lope eae -ing2.] I.a. 1. Medium in rank, condition, or 
Certificates of efficiency are grante the successful can- PAG. o S 5 A = j 
didates, and Oxford grants the diploma of associate of arts ogro ? eres honte only meoin f 
(A. A.) to those who passtheseniorexamination—Middle- either good nor bad; neither one thing nor 
Class schools, in Great Britain, schools established for the other: as, a fruit of middling quality. 
the higher education of the middle classes, intermediate But middling folk, who their abiding make 
Between these two, of either guise partak 


between primary schools and the great public schools. e. 
middle-earth (mid’l-èrth), n. [< late ME. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Colonies. 
A certain middling thing, between a fool and a madman. 


myddyl erthe, medyl erthe, ete., an accom. form, i r 

as if < middle + carth, of ME. middelerd, where B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

the second element is not earth but erd, a re- It'smiddling classes — such as is ina middling way like 

gion, abode: see middelerd, middenerd, earth.) —3s ie the peat lees one ana : 

jhe eartit eee iena eee midwa 3 besteon 2. Not a good health, yet not very ill; Aa in 
y im 3 . wi | 

heaven and hell (the upper and the lower e: Scotland, os fairly'good health. [Eaiew] 


or world). YE L 
t orchard The children's middlin'— Doctor Merrill ses he thinks 
And had oon the feyrest orchar fener aa E 


That was yn alle thys myddyll-erd. E B. e; Oldtown, p289. 


MS. Čantab. Fi. ii. 33, f. 129. (Haliwell) 
Ihesu, that art the goostli stoon 3. Of medium quality: a specific commercial 
Of al holi chirche in myddtl erthe. grade of flour, pork, ete. See fair to middling, 
under fair!.— Middling gossip, a go-between. -5 


Hymns to Virgin, etc. Œ. E. T. S.), p. 16. 
That maid is born of middle earth, aA E middling 
To bring you ay tegether at her lodging? 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i 3. 


y e won; 
aS have sided, since her birth, 
Fiv ne. 
Se TSott, Bridal of Triermain, i. 9. 
i mid’l-man), n.; pl. middlemen 
middleman os middelman = G. mittelmann 
(also mittelsmann); as middle + man.] 1. One 
who acts as an intermediary between others 
in any matter; an intermediate lessee, con 
tractor, negotiator, trader, broker, ete. jones 
ically, one who buys merchandise in ; 
sell it in smaller quantities to other tra ore 
or to retail dealers; in Treland, a lessee 0: te 
tract of land who sublets it in parcels atan ae 
vanced rate to actual tenants or occupiers; une s 
generally, any one who acts as abo ao 
seller, or undertaker for profit, betwe ap > 
ducers or principals and consumers, Users, O 


executants. s ra 
An insurance broker is one 

between the owners of ships amd e e S 

insure them in shares. evans, Ta 


that 
4. pl 


Thelands of Bosnia and: 
handed over toan A trian 
by him in the name 


Digitized 


middlingness 


ddlingness (mid’ling-nes), ”- 
being dmg; mediocrity. 
tavirtue tobe content 

. i Mins aa pardonable, so t 


others to take it for superior Y 
] j 


mid’i), n.: 1]. middies (-iz). Ac 
a aye of im wh, an abbreviation of 


The state of 


with my middlingness ¢ 
hat one does not as 


Daniel Deronda, SE mididonet, 
olloquial idone: mid, 
midship- 
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ous Diptera, with clavate 
ie third joint has several 
o genus Midas. There 
nd about 100 species. 


series of brachycer 
antenne of which tl 
segments, i yoia hy ih 'l 

’ veral other gener ) 
NES Vidaside, anida, Mydaside, ete. a 
adv. [ME., prop. 2 phrase, mid 
with; idone, pp. ot don, do; used as 


a noun, doing: see done.) Quickly; immedi- 


ately. Halliwell. 


ee i i idl zji is ogain went ful sone, 
midethmoid (mid’eth-motd), a. andn [CM0 Ghd ar his feren midydone. 

F otlimoid.] BETO ey a < midl + E, Gy of Warwike, p. 69. 

id’ fern” èr), 2 mi : en 

miaren | A hollow horizontal septum iog Ba ceramic. 

fence of a steam-boiler, which, being aed rthour and Merlin, p. 154. 

r ' rater-bridge, under... 4 Se y: : I 

with water, forms a sort of water any go „impediment (mid‘im-ped’i-ment), n. M 
! apni ak to the comple- 


and over which the flame of the fuel is cause 


i 5. The midfeath 
a T thane while retaining the incandescent gases 


ir c jon more complete before 
ne Saha ARE OS tubes of the boiler. a 
Mid: ard CC Sa n. [<Icel. midhgardhr, lit. 
‘mid-yard’: see middenerd.] In Scand. myth., 
the abode of the human race, formed out of the 
eyebrows of Ymer, one of the first giants, and 
joined to Asgard, or the abode of the gods, by 
the rainbow-bridge. See Asgard. _ 
midge (mij), n. [< ME. mydge, migge, mygge 
myge, < AS. myeg, MYIIe, micge, amidge, gnat, = 
OS. muggia = MD. mugghe, D. mug = 
mugge, UG. miigge= 0H muced, mugga, MHG. 
mucke, mücke, mugge, miigge, a midge, fly, G. 
miicke, a midge, dial. a fly, = Icel. my = Sw. 
mygg, mygga = Dan. myg, & midge, = Pol. 
Russ. mukha = Bohem. maucha, a fly; prob. lit. 
“buzzer? (ef. the similar lit. sense of breezel, a 
gadfly, and of humblebee), akin to Gr. pvxacbar, 
low; ef. also L. mugire, low (see mugient), Gr. 
witen, mutter; an ult. imitative root. The L. 
musca = Gr. pia, etc., a fly, is not related: 
see Musca.] 1. A two-winged fly of the order 
Diptera and suborder Nemocera; a gnat or some 
insect resembling one: a popular name ap- 
plied with little discrimination to many differ- 
ent insects. They chiefly belong to the families Simudit- 
de, Tipilide, Chironomide, and Culicide. The term is 
sometimes specifically applied to the Chironomide. The 
egga of some of the last-named family, like those of mos- 
quitos and other gnats, are deposited in water, where they 
undergo metamorphosis, first into larvæ and then into pu- 
ea which latter state when ripe they rise to the sur- 
and the imago or perfect insect emerges. See gnat. 
aa te shall of its kind, as the fry of 
; a dwarf; a midget. A very small fish, specifi- 
cally called Günther's midge and a aD 
casionally taken on both the American and European 
ou is supposed to be the fry of a codling of the genus 


3. ‘Avery small one-horse carriage used in the 
Isle of Wight, England. z 
midget (mij’et), n. [< midge + -et.] A little 
me e; hence, something very small for its 
; a very small dwarf; also. i 
a a (coo) ay 
Now you know Parson Kendall’s a little mi 
ar H. B. Stowe, E aun 
-gut (midgut), n. See gut and 3 
tay, Crayton. p de gut and mesogaster. 
id-heaven (mid’hey’n), n. 1. The mi 
of the sky or of heayen. Z ee 
From mid-heaven alread, 
Hath e a canting: 
Se Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
2. In astron., the meridian of a place. 
mid'our), n. 1. The middle part of 
nidday.— 2, An hour between two 


‘Lead on then where th 
ad rede hours, till ed ire 
Er Milton, P. L., v. 376. 
(Cf. LL. 
e Meet oie a 
p in n one of a 
"confederation of tribes dwell- 


yi 
th 


er thus adds a very effective 


midnight (mid’nit), n. and a. 


Scots law, an intermediate bar 


i aright. Imp. Dict. 
tion of a righ } [< mid] + land1.] 


midland (mid’land), n. anda. i 
n. 1. The interior of a country: especially 


applied to the inland central part of England, 
usually in the plural. 
Upon the midlands now the 


II. a. 


industrious Muse doth fall. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 1. 
1. Being in the interior country ; dis- 
tant from the coast or sea-shore: as, midland 
towns; the midland. counties of England. 

Mr. Grazinglands, of the Midland Counties. : 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, vi. 
2, Surrounded by land; inland; mediterranean. 
[Rare.] 

There was the Plymouth squadron new come in, 

Which . . . on the midland sea the French had awed. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 171. 

midlayer (mid’la“ér), n. In biol., same as 
mesoderm. 
midleg (mid’leg), n. 1. The middle of the leg. 

Then wash their feete to the mid-legge, saying another 
Psalme. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 292. 
2. In entom., one of the intermediate or second 

air of legs of an insect. 

id-Lent (mid‘lent), n. [Late ME. mydlent ; 
< midl + Lenti.] The middle or fourth Sunday 
in Lent. 

The firyday a for mydlent, that was Seynt Cuthberdy’s 
Day. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 1. 

midlenting (mid‘len’ ting), n. [< Mid-Lent + 

-ingl.] Same as mothering. 

The Appointment of these Scriptures upon this Day 
might probably give the first Rise to a Custom still re- 
tained in many Parts of England, and well known by the 
Name of Midlenting, or Mothering. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 329, note. 
midlesst (mid‘les), a. [< midi, n, + less.] 

Without middle or core. [Rare.] 

‘Tis nought but All, in’t selfe including All; 
An yn-beginning, midless, endless Ball. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
mid-main (mid’man), n. The middle of the 
ocean; a locality far out at sea. Chapman. 
mid-morn (mid’mérn), n. Nine o'clock in the 
morning. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 
mid-morrow (mid’mor’6), n. The middle of the 
forenoon; nine o’clock in the morning. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ] 
It was nought passed yet midmorowe. 

z : rs Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
Rt aama, a. superl. [< midt + 

most. eingin the very middle; middlemost; 

innermost. 2 ont; 
The midmost had a gracefu’ mien, .. . 


But the youngest look’d like beauty’s qu 
The Oruel Brother (Child's Ballads, TI. 252). 


Save he be 

Fool to th i 
scale a eee ei 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
i [< ME. midnigh 
midnyght, mydnyght, also middelnizte,< AS. r iat 
ath s oe middelniht) (= D. MLG. middernacht 
o Oo re aS mitnaht, G. mitter- 

D. -, G. mitter-, orig. dat 

me adj.) = Teel. midhnetli = Sw. a z 
D an. midnat), < mid, middle, + niht, night.] T. 
Hate middle of the night; twelve o'clock at 
wees whenne the Sonne is Est in tho partyes, toward 


ys terrestre, it is thanne i 
this half, for the rowndeness of ie en ean 


> Mandeville, Travels, p. 

; The iron tongue of midnight hath told Pies a 

; Ps hak., M. N. D., v. 1. 370. 

„ »ertaining to or occurring in the mid- 
ə night: as, midnight studies. 


midshipman 
Where, by the sole rlen 
The world is SeT gleam of midnigh 
Thomson, © 
Midnight appointments. 
night sun. See sun. 
midnight (mid’nit), v. t. 


obscure; dim; darken. 


ce y 
bly 


[< midnighy > 
IR, 


mid-noon (mid’nén), n. " 
noon. 


Seems 
Risen on mid-noon. 


x AREA i Milton a 
mid-off (mid’6f’), n. In cricket 2 
wicket off. See midwicket, 7 Meg 
mid-on (mid‘on’), n. In cricket 
wicket on. See midwicket. 
mid-parent (mid’par’ent), n 
parent whose stature is taken t 
tween the actual stature of a f. 
a mother. Sce the extract, 
If we take the hcig 
the Ae her mee by Lan e a the 
male stature —draw the mean Detivean th of ma 
this the height of the mid-parent, then the twi an 
child will be nearer to the average of tl 1e height 
height of the mid-parent. cere t 
sg ETE An nce, XIL 
mid-parentage (mid’par’en-taj), n 
acter or quality of a hypothetical nA chan f 
By the use of this word [‘‘ deviate”) anq «Patent, | 
parentage, we can define the law of regression ver 
ralton, Sci i 
Midrash (mid’rash), n. [Heb, smite vee | 
mentary, exposition, < ddarash, tread file. 
seek, search, apply oneself to.] 1 Th duet 
lit., exegesis, interpretation, or exponen 
the.Hebrew Scriptures. Spect aon 
notes haggadic or free interpretation or coe ej 
homiletic, allegor and popular nature, ites i 
with maxims and ethical sayings of eminent men, Tet 
ne ve from the natural world, as well sta i 
F Lg ies of human learning and experience, Co 
2. An exposition or discourse of this kind, ory | 
collection of such expositions or discourses: x 
the Midrash on Samuel; the Midrash on the | 
Psalms. In this sense the plural is Midrashin, 
oceasionally Midrashoth. ) 
Midrashic (mi-drash’ik), a. [< Midrash + -ic} 
Of or pertaining to or akin to the Midrash; hig 
gadic. 
Very few sayings in Greek are quoted in the Midrani | 
literature. Amer, Jour. Philol, VILS » 
midrib (mid’rib), x. 1. In bot., the middle (i { 
ten the only) rib or nerve of a leaf; a contint- 
ation of the petiole, extending from the baset 
the apex of the lamina. See nervation.—2.h 
apiculture, the septum or partition betreenth | 
two sheets of cells which are found in evel) | 
comb. Phin, Dict. Apiculture, Int., p. X0, | 
midribbed (mmid’ribd), a. [< midrib + 4 
Furnished with a midrib. 
midridt, n. [Early mod. E. ei as 
mydryde, mydrede, midreden, < AS. midhritheri 
midhrythere, midhrythre, midhridir (= om 
midrithere, midrede, midrith = MLG. ae 
the membrane inelosing the entrails, Smit it 
+ hrethere, hrather, breast, bosom 
word from midriff, with which it has 
fused.] The membrane inclosing t 
midriff, midrif (mid’rif), n. [Ear i) 
also midrife, midriffe, middryfe; K drif & 
midref, mydderefe, < AS. midhrif 
OFries. midref = D. 


another mor 


8 
3 8me ag ni 


J Do} 
Obeg 


leg 
ather angie 


Nhe | 
that 


midridde; £ ME 


peen co 


midrif (cf. 
middelrift = MLG. middelrif, 
middelrif), the diaphragm, 
hrif = OF ries. ref, belly. 
diaphragm. See cut at diaphragm: a 
But, sirrah, there’s no room for faith, truth, n 
in this bosom of thine; it is all filled uP 
midriff. Shak., 1 Hen. 
A sight to ae £ 
The midriff of despair ee ea as Lae 


The middle of ¢he se 


mid-sea (mid’sé), n. 
open sea. ; 1 
Fish that, with their fins, and shins a 
een wave, 1n i y, Lor iy 
Bank the nid oe Mitton, È of 
midship (mid’ship), @., 
due to midships.| Being 0r "re 
middle of a ship: as, 2 midship if 
bend, midship frame. Same 9544 =, 
midshipman (midshipman), ef. to 
men (men). [So called with 7 ip, 
or station when on duty aboar ast; 
amidships or abreast the maint 
+ man.) 1, A warrant offlet® org i 
navy of the lowest grade of 0 oto 
of promotion. Hisspecial duties 2 


midshipman 
ck officers to the crew 
nand srformance of them. s 
j ond iho tes navy, formerly, his 
ster ding rank and aoe w ; one 
Tok correspo y naval cadet.—S. In tenth., 
cet. ation 35, h Porichthys margaritatus: so 
debe ra poid fis "zws of round luminous bodies 
rom like the buttons of a naval ca- 
belly, ody is naked, and there are several of 
D f 


S formed of shining pearl- 
lateral linos % The dorsal fin has two 


other quarter-de 


ant the 


otio! 


fo eal i it), n. [< midship-s + 
ron d/ship-mit), n. ! 

ni shi mite o substituted for man.] A very 

ne Roman [Ludicrous.] 

i piera ‘cook and a captain bold, 

mate of the “ Nancy” brig, | 

Andhe ss tight, and a mzdshipinite. 

W. S Gilbert, Yarn of the Nancy Bell. 


3 sarchips), adv. [By apheresis from 
idships (nid ip middle of a ship: more 


anidships] a ong, T 
properly on hips), n. pl. [$ midship, a) 
midstiny e timbers at the broadest part of a 
Naut., 

vessel. psolete form of midsummer. 
mids aa TOnly in the phrase in the 
mi 


midst anı e 
this phrase, early mod. 
i ids, 1 i f s 
n S being a later extension, W ith ady. gen. 
mix „es, of earlier on midde, a midde, < AS. on 
ddan amid, the form middes, midde, middan 
TE not orig. a noun, but an adj. in adverbial 
construction : see midl, and cf. amid, amidst.] 
The middle; an interior or central part, point, 
or position. e 
' lokes all lures to the last ende, a 
Creal falle of the first furthe to the middis, 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 5.), 1. 2242. 
‘And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them. Mat. xviii. 2. 
king in the middest of his play strooke with a tennis 
TIN 5 Coryat, Crudities, I. 133. 


Whole we call that, and perfect, which hath a beginning, 
a mid'st, and an end. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


In the midst of rigour I would beseech ye to think of 
mercy. Milton, Church-Government, ii., Concl. 


In my midst of, in the midst of my... [Rare.] 


And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats. Milton, S. A., 1. 1338. 


In our, your, their midst, in the midst of us, you, 
them. These phrases have been objected to by some 
writers on English, but with no good reason. 


In their midst a form was seen. Montgomery. 


A That in their midst, in our midst, &c., are at odds with the 
, genius” of our language, is an assertion somewhat adven- 
EE LAS concerns a substantive, its subjective geni- 
Wve, universally, and its objective genitive, very often, 
pay be expressed prepositively. Love of God, intending 
mos anting from God,’ may be exchanged for God’s 
eis we also, say, Plato's commentators, and the world’s 
ples abont ee e to possessive pronouns, we have no scru- 

a e objective do his pleasure, sing thy praise, in 


m Alay See 
y absence, on your account, to their discredit, in our de- 


eae 18 equal, &e., &c.; and with these phrases in our 
. . - With reference to analo- 


is rigidly comparable. 
gical principles în our midst is altogether irreproachable. 
: F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 50. 
ele. Sea midt, In the midst of, 


Midst! (midst), adv, 


aca itsel ovis 

an adv. _ [K midstl, n., itself orig. 

middle,” in connection with a prep.] In the 
n T ikin all ye creatures to extol 


; im last, him midst, and without end. 
midst? 


, etc. (see among); Center, 
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21st of June (astronomically 


; Bue ? ally the beginni i -Wivz) 

summer), because in Great Britai a ES e vif, pits ue 
ME. midw wif, m nyd 

meduyfe, medewife, prob. £ Ag 


considered as beginni i 
\ ginning with May: ci 
dip anir day, J ae 24th, T me 
GAY, DELOW. On midsummer i ; 
Ly ( u eve, ort 
bes J oe Baptist (June 2th), it was aioe wits shad 
ney © kindle fires (called Sy, John's fir ONG 
celebration of the summer solstice, pp 


As full of spirit as the mont 
And gorgeous as the Sa an 
ea Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 102 
n Midsummer next,” "5e] = 
z ‘Which is June the trenty ones oe 
_ Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 412) 
eet alet, the feast of midsummer day. 3 : 
and now, next Midsummer ale, I ma rates 
n A y Serve fi 
son Antiquary, Old Plays, X. 91 Wow) 
summer daisy. Same as ore: i 3 
2 eye daizy (whi 
oS oi mg te ten 
= 2a Z nh). 
practices and wild festivities were jongrabser eter the 
indecorous methods of cette eee p40 The wild and 
merly common in Europe. (b) meee gee 
Why, this is very midsummer madness, 
: 2 Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 61. 
midsummer-men (mid’sum“ér-men), n. The 
livelong, Sedum Telephium: said to have been 
used by girls on midsummer eve to test their 
lovers’ fidelity. [Local, Eng.] 
midsummery (mid’sum/ér-i), a. [< midsum- 
mer + -yl.] Of or pertaining to midsummer. 
A species of golden-rod with a midsummery smell. 
; The Century, XXIX. 108. 
mid-superior (mid-st-pé’ri-or), n. In Scots law, 
one who is superior to those below him and 
vassal to those above him. Imp. Dict. 
Midterraneant (mid-te-ra’né-an), a. [< midi 
+ terranean ; Substituted for Mediterranean.] 
Same as Mediterranean. 


North-ward [bounded] with narrow Mid-terranean Sea, 
Which from rich Europe parts poor Africa. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 


wife, woman (as if ‘a woman who serves for 
pay’), has been in favor. 
which is impossible for other reasons, is not 
Supported even by the ME. form medewife, 
which is explainable as a mere variant spell- 


ing of midwife.) A woman who assists women 
in childbirth. 


This etymology, 


The midwife wonder'd, and the women cried 
O, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth!” 
Shak., 3 Wen. VL, v. 6. 74. 


Midwife toad, the obstetrical toad or nurse-frog, Alytes 


obstetricans. See Alytes. 


midwife, midwive (mid’ wif, -wīv).v.; pret. and 


pp. midwifed, midwired, ppr. midwifing, midwiv- 
ing. I. intrans. To perform the office of mid- 
wife. 

II. trans. 1, To assist in childbirth. 


Without this ubiquity, how could she he seen at harvest, 
wiping the faces of reaping monks, whilst she is elsewhere 
burning villages, or in a rich abbey midiciving an abbess? 
Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor (1674), p. 56. (Lathama.) 


2. To aid in bringing into being by acting the 
part of a midwife; assist in bringing to light. 
If it be a Dream, you shall be the Interpreters, or mid- 


utfe it into the World. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 193. 


midwifery (mid’wif-ri or mid’wif-ri), n. [< 


midwife + -ry.| 1. The practice of obstetrics; 


midvein (mid’van), x. [< mid! + vein.] In the practice of assisting women in childbirth. 


bot., same as costa. See nervation. 


Leaves [of Musci] 3- to many- (sometimes 2-) ranked, 


usually with a midvein. 


Underwood, Bull. Ill. State Laboratory, II. 12. 


[< ME. mid- 
ward, < AS. middeweard, toward the middle, < 


midwardt (mid’wiird), a. and n. 


A general practitioner, In large midwifery practice. 
0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 137. 
2. Assistance at childbirth or in production. 


Hasty fruits and too ambitious flowers, 
Scorning the midwifery of ripening showers, 
Stepney, To the Earl of Carlisle. 


midde, middle, + -weard, E. -ward.] I. a. Sit- midwifish (mid’wi-fish), a. [< midwife + -ish.] 


uated in or toward the middle. 
II. x. The middle part. 
This chanon took his cole, with harde grace, 


And leyde it aboven on the midward 
Of the crosselet. 


Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 179. 


He standing at the hede in the mydewarde of the saide 
Bovke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 30. 


midward} (mid’wird), adv. [<midward,a.] In 


hers. 


or toward the middle. 
mid-watch (mid’woch), n. 
riod of time from midnight to 4 A. M. 


watch. 
midway (mid’wa), n. and a. 


Naut.: (a) The pe- 
(b) The 
officers and men on duty during that time. See 


[< ME. mydwaye, 
mydweye = D. midweg = MLG. midicech (cf. G. 
mittelweg = Sw. medelvdg = Dan. middelvej); < 


Like a midwife; pertaining to a midwife, or to 
the duties of a midwife. 
midwinter (mid’win‘tér), n. [< ME. midwinter, 
mydwynter, < AS. midwinter, middewinter (= 
OF ries. midwinter = MLG. midwinter, medewin- 
ter = G. mittwinter = Sw. Dan. midvinter), < 
mid, mid, + winter, winter.] The middle or 
depth of winter; the usual time of greatest win- 
tercold; specifically, in English literature (win- 
ter being reckoned from the 1st of Novemberin 
Great Britain), the period of the winter solstice, 
the 2lst or 22d of December (which is astronom- 
ically the beginning of winter). : 
miet, v-t. [< ME. mien, myen, £ OF. mier, < ML. 
*micare, pound into pieces, crumb, < L. mica, a 
crumb: see mical.] To pound intosmall pieces; 
crumb; crumble. Cath. Ang., p. 239. 


midl + way.) I. n. 1. The middle; the midst. miel de palma. [Sp.: see mell?, de®, palm®.] 


The Tle of Crete is right in the myd weye. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 31. 


O pity and shame, that they who to live well 
Enter’d so fair should turn aside to f : 
Paths indirect, or in the mid way faint! 


Milton, P. L., xi. 631. 


Palm-honey. See coquito. i 
mien (mēn), n. [Formerly also mein, meane, 
meen, mine; = MD. mijne, D. mine = G. miene = 
Sw. min = Dan. mine, < F. mine, air, look, mien, 
< It. mina, Olt. mena, behavior, carriage, de- 


Milton, P. L., V. 165. 


portment, mien, < menare, < ML. minare, also 
menare, conduct, lead, carry, follow up, drive, 
< L. minari, threaten: see menace and mine?.) 
A person’s air, manner, or expression of cou: 


2. A middle way or manner; a mean or mid- 


dle course between extremes. 
No midway 


amidst i a rep. [By apheresis from TRUNET eteen eee and c, UI. 4.18. tenance; look; bearing; cee i 
: idst. $ zai ; noe Her rare demeanure, which n 
They left me mida eee. TI. a. Beingin the middle of the way or dis So farre the meane of shepheards to excell. 
Before the seat Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 24. tance; middle. vas ing the midway air, : 
From midst a, Supreme ; from whence a voice, The crows, and choughs, that ee Lear, iv. 6. 18. 
: Golden cloud, . . . was heard. Show scarce so gross as beetles. G. mi atot the 
midstream (migro, Milton, P. È, vi. 28. midway (mid/wa), adv. [= MLG. mieke AE 
seam, strm), n. The middle of the midweges = Dan. midtvejs; from the noun. 
we i he 
Am shou 5 his, T, creeping by the side inthe rogaa 
midst ; off by His impetnous tide. 
~ Š a _“ryden, Tyrannic Love, ii. 1. 
termediate Qaid'stila), a, Having the style in- 
ae Ug styled for between the short-styled 
ni orp hic ies ms: applied to heterostyled 
6 b 


lèr), n. 
9r, middesumor 


map sommer = Teel. 
= Van. 


= MLG. mid 


© middle of summer 


[< ME. midsom- 


7 midhsumar = 
midsommer), < mid, mid, 


ummer solstice, about the 


midwicket (mid’ 

who stands nearly & 
distance to the righi 

der ericket.) WM 

; the left of the 


mif 

arrel or as it is 
Aaa then. Fielding, fom Jones, ill. 
a. Vexed; offended; angry. [Rare.] 


i with him myself. 
ue A Naylor, Mem, by R 


mif (mif), v. t, [< mif, 
x m os disp ense: nearly 
participle: as, 


IL 


so manght, macht, mane 
michi, meht, mht, meaht = OS, ma i te G, 


makt, 
Goth. 


-t (-ti-) (ef. the adj., 
ful, possible, c 
the root of mayl (AS. magan, ind. 
able, have 


of being able p 
active personal force or strength, physical or 


mental: as, a man 


lect. 
Than thei armed hem that were in the Castell with all 


At, and com oute in all haste. 
Ce da Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 232. 
Bring him back again to me, 
If it lie in your might. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 194). 


To the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 
Wordsworth, Rob Roy's Grave. 
2. Power of control or compulsion; ability to 
wield or direct force; commanding strength: 
as, the might of empire. 


Ho her unwares attacht, and captive held by might. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ix. 6. 


. submits her to thy might. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 12. 17. 
8. Physical force; material energy. 


Whirlpools and storms with circling arms invest, 


With all the might of gravitation blest. 
Pope, Duneiad, ii. 318. 


With might and m: with the utmost strength or 
bodily exertion. ein 5 


Toward Wircestre he com with myght and mayn. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 56. 


With might and main they chased the murderous Fox. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 749. 


might?, Preterit of may}. 
mightful (mit’fil), a. [< ME. myghtful, miht- 
Aa Hels ete. (= Q. machtvoll); < mightl + 


Cleopatra . . 


ighty; powerful. 


Thou mighterull maker that markid ys and made vs. 
York Plays, p. 3. 


My lords, you know, as know the mighiful gods. 
Reais Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 5. 
mig. ness} (mit‘ful-nes), n. [ME. myghtful- 
nes; < mightful + -ness.] The quality dare 
ih ; strength; power. 
mig. tily (mi‘ti-li), adv. [ME. myghtely, migt- 
a N C OS. mahtiglic = MLG. 
ik, adj.), < mihtig, powerful: 7 
sae 7) ae S nig , powerful: see mighty 
power, force, or strength; vigorously; - 
_ mently ; earnestly. C en) Nebe 
Myne enemyes mygtüi és 
Hymns to En aa. CE. T. S.), p. 70. 
e cried mightily with a str 
rear A A 
A as adversaries do in law, 


litily, but eat and drink as friends. 
è Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 279. 


at degree; very much. 


ly called, hitless (mīt 
voa Davies) mig 


obberds, I. 477. (Davies.) 
nJ] To give a slight 
l aE in the 
she was somewhat miffed. 


LE. mighte, myghte miht 
a ma KAS. miht, 


Fries. 


ty manner; by great mighty (mi‘ti), adv. 


that is mighty provoking. 
migniardt, mignard} (min’yiird), a. 
miniard; < OF. mignard, F. ae with suf- 
fix -ard, equiv. to mignon, delicate, pretty, a 
d talk a little, and he Delicate ; dainty; pretty. 


Love is brought up with tho 
His pulse lies in His palm. oe 


dise, < mignard, delicate: 
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f: . [= D. magteloos machte- 
e MHG. maht- 
sw. magtlòs 
] Powerless. 


i lös, machtlos 
os = MLG. machte lös, machtlos 
is, G. machtlos = Icel. mattlaus 
= Dan. magteslös; < m ight + -les 


H e » gpredis ouer fer 
The rose is myghtles, the nettille Tob. of Brunne, 


> mnt ss than man. 
So date March 3, 1888, p. 143. 
mightlyt (mit’li), a. [< ME. myghtly (= Icel. 
mattuligr); < might + -lyl.] Mighty. 
He shuld gretter lorde be; 
More jae o anian ene SOR gret 
the ys kynre . 
BOGS Rom. df Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 212. 
i mitia. [< ME. mighty, myghty, mihti, 
moiy S < X5, a tig, mæhtig, meahtig (=085. 
mahtig = OFries. mechtich, machtich = D. mag- 
tig, machtig = MLG. mechtich = OHG. mahtig, 
mahtic, MHG. mehtic, G. mächtig = Teel. mät- 
tigr, contr. mättkar, matikan, mattkir = Sw. 
migtig = Dan. mægtig = Goth. mahteigs), pow- 
erful, possible, <miht, meaht, might: see might, 
n.] 1. Possessed of or endowed with might; 
having much ability, strength, or power; emi- 
nently strong, powerful, or great: as, a mighty 
conqueror; a mighty intellect; a man mighty 
in argument. 
The mightie King of Macedoyne moste was adouted 
Of any wight in the worlde. 
‘Alisaunder of Macedoine (Œ. E. T. §.), 1. 400. 
And I will bring you out from the people... with a 
mighty hand, and witha stretched outarm. Ezek. xx. 34, 
A certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures. Acts xviii. 24. 
He stood, and questioned thus his mighty mind. 
Pope, Iliad, xxii. 137. 
No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British 
Channel. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 
2. Marked by or manifesting might; very 
great, important, or momentous; of uncommon 
force, consequence, size, number, etc. 
Hire myghty tresses of hire sonnysshe heres, 


Unbroiden, hangen al aboute hire eeres. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 816. 


If the mighty works which have been done in thee had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this 
day. Mat. xi. 23. 

There arose a mighty famine in that land. Luke xv. 14. 


We were encounter’d by a mighty rock. 
Shak., Č. of E., i. 1. 102. 
The greatest News about the Town is of a mighty Prize 


that was taken lately by Peter Van Heyn. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 22. 
x Stand farther off yet, 
And mingle not with my authority ; 
I am too mighty for your company. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, v. 2. 
Job and his three Friends . . . had a mighty sense of 
God and Providence and the Duties of Religion Hoa their 
minds. Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. ix. 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, iii. 
High and mighty. See high.=Syn, 1, Sturdy, robust, 
puissant, valiant.—2, Vast, enormous, IAEN huge, 
stupendous, monstrous; violent, vehement, impetuous. : 
[< mighty, a.] In a great 


p. 280. 


There is nought m 


degree; very; exceedingly: d ise; 
mighty thoughtful. ieee 


[Collog.] 


A lacquer’d Cabinet, some China-ware 
You have ’em mighty cheap at Pekin Fair. 
Prior, Daphne and Apollo. 
There is a probability of succeeding about that fellow 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. 


[Also 


erson beloved: see minion. Cf. mignoneite.] 


soft migniard handlings, 


Pee : B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i, 2. 
gni diset, migniardizet (min’yiir-diz 

so miniardize; < OF. mignardise 1. Soe 
c see mignard.] Deli- 
kind usage; fondling; wan- 


With 
You 


; did migniar 


naan d make the lan- 


dise, an 
Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 


migration 
pretty, gracefully pleasing: a 
well-known plant, 2 seda > 
northern Africa. i 
flowers with 


Ming 
3 ON 
odor, ù 
a. Itsracemes odorata, ru re i 
prominent brown anthe ll gn atiye d 
aori a ers ate pe nipa 
rite in ga ae No! 
y culture jt is 
Y proper 
thrive for several y in ie Hes care en 
The perfume is best extracted by 1m of ee. 
2. Some other species of th 
The white mignonette, R. alba, a i 
scentless blossoms, has sometimes 5 
wild or dyer’s mignonette, R, lute 
dyer's-weed or yellow-weed. 


l 
heen cr 


luteola, i à 
e dye Pea tte 


a enone ie oe Lawsonia. onea a 

ace. — Mignonette netti: i t 

used for window-curtains, ng, 2 simple cng a + | 
Ni 


migraine (mi-gran’), n. 
migrainous (mi-gra’nus), 4 
-ous.] Pertaining to or caused | 
migrainous vertigo. 
The various forms of headache — 
neuralgic, cerebral. 


[ Migraina 


PY megrin, j 


dyspepsie ms 
: Lancet, No met | 
migramt, 2. An obsolete form of » ei | 
migrant (mi’grant),a.andn. [= p Irim, i 

< L. migran(t-)s, ppr. of migrare, iara i 


move: see migrate.) I. a. Chanm è? 

: 5 +d Cha e 

migratory. anging place: |) 
For now desire of migrant change holds Sway, | 


The Century, XX yin | 
: Y, XXXL; 
ne d. j igrates ; "i 
TI. 1. One who migrates; a Wandere, { 


The unhappy migrants may be, if i 
least hospitably, paterinited: ‘ Wee “The Meg i 
A : m Dei, 


2. In zol., specifically, a mi 
. In zo0.,s ally, a migratory ani 
a bird. z y anina a f 


These are true migrants; but a number of oth 
visit us oceasionally, and can only be classed aac 
A. R. Wallace, Distribution of Anil 
, 


migrate (mi’grat), v. i.; pret. and pp. migrain | 
ppr. migrating. [< L. migratus, pp. of migrar | 
(> It. migrare), move from one place to T 
other, remove, depart, migrate; perhaps 
nected with meare, go. Cf. emigrate, inm 
grate.] To pass or remove from one place di 
residence or habitat to another at a distance 
especially from one country or latitude toa 
other; in a general sense, to wander. d 


Those.truly home-bred and genuine sons of the soils) 
have never migrated beyond the sound of Bow-bells. 
W. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 


=Syn. Migrate, Emigrate, Immigrate. "To migrate ii 
change one’s abode, especially to a distance or to anota 
country, emphasis being laid upon the change, but m 
upon the place of departure or that of stopping, am ie 
stay being generally not permanent. Emigrate, to mig? 
from, views the person as leaving his previous abodes 
making a new home; immigrate, to migrate into, ee f 
him as coming to the new place. The Arab migrala ; 
European coming to America is an emigrant to thoses aA 
he leaves, and an immigrant to the Americans. Mirë l 
is applicable to animals; the other terms are generi i 
used of the movements of men. 
migration (mi-gra’shon), n. [K i 
= Pg. migração = It. migrazione, 5 atel 
tio(n-), < migrare, pp. Migratus, migita i 
migrate.) 1. The act of migrating; © 
of residence or habitat; remoyal a : 
from one locality or latitude to anotia ie 
cially at a distance. Among animals, the idsi ii 
sive and regular migrations are performed by méridist 
spring and fall, and in a general way along | 
longitude, the vernal migration being nor 
tumnal southward. This is ordinary or €q 
tion, In cold and temperate latitudes 05, 
hemisphere nearly all insectivorous bir ae in igh 
tion. Some, as sandpipers, wh do ation 
tudes, may be dispersed durin; gr 
great part of the world. Others, as § “ity and 
not only for the extent but for the rapidi n artu 
of their movements, their arrival ay 
capable of prediction with considera 5 
migration of many water-fowls is scarce y 
the same respects. Migration seems 
primarily and chiefly, by conditions 
this does not fully account for ihe 5 
extent and the wonderful periodicity Se 
nor for tho fact that individuals gom! after 
exactly the same spot to breed agan 7 
winter perhaps thousands of miles afose of Us 
mammals are more irregular than jtude, at | 
definitely related to latitude and Jong! such je pi E 
viously dependent upon food-supply « variou A 
sions, often in enormous hordes, O its, ye 
mals, as lemmings and other roden o not 
oxen, foxes, etc. Such movements 
specially related to reproduction. 
from and back to the sea, ascend 
fs notably the case with anadromous 5e 
and herring families; with cels the con js bel 
many fishes the catadromous mist? ier, 
and shallower, or colder and wart 
odical migration is also marke 


Thus, Anosia , the milkw 
Thus, Anosia Rar hibernate in t 


southward in the 
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3, The faculty which enablesor Emperor of Ja i mildew z 
states. T amed the “instinct pn Japan, sometimes err 
i ted Migrate has been nan statementof fact „KEN of as the Spiritual oneonsly spo- 


thern £ 5 1 Pi $ > Spl emperor. $ 2. Exercising ntleness in conduct or a ie 
We els anima at the phrase enomenon, except in so far Mikania (mi-ka’ni-ii) Pp: (NL Ree shogun. not harsh or aael considerate; poor a 
hation ie P aed as originating in and named after J, Ç Mika 3 5 (V illdenow), tory. 3 ; 
Wt may be regi c simple necessity of mov- (1769-1844 - Mikan, a Bohernian botanist To 
Meveloped from S Bras ea J A genus of composite lete © smooth his fault I should have been more mild. 
ure food. by the fireside; and all our Suborder Tubuliflore, the tribe Eupato- Se IE EAA 


ventures. were DY brown. riacee, and the subtribe Agera 3. Marked by softness or kindness; gentle in 
entur blue bed to the br "oldsmith, Vicar. characteristics are an A tee, g eim 


a ties tour slight character, method, or appearance; manifest- 
t beguiled and cheered bracts, four-flowered heads which ar Si on unequal 4 PE i 


! s a Ing or expressing mildness; mollifying; tra: 
e d cheered and panoun miha ca head racemed or panicled, a j g ss; mollifying; tran- 
e Pet vorth, Excursion, vii. jrejbapbus with v aai Some scanroi bristles arranged quil; placid: as, mild words or manners; a 
ra thers must have made endless earlier aaa ay ays climbing or twining, with ope ae oeu wR 
ath de = r. 4 a vhite, ; 

ote foretog the great Aryan pony 6 Prhe T one About 1 D gue flesh-colored, or pale-yellowish keas EEN EN 

gas puts O y, But a, Md was SUENE migra Probably beseda ae heen enumerated but they may OF eee AD aes Mon, Ba 

B i sle of Britain wa = > = Ae 2 ; j vols tod A 
or Teuton’ o the isle of Amer. Lects., p. 31. Warmer parts of America. wi hey are natives of the 3 Ea Say 

msinlan E. A. Freeman, ¢ 4 cies, which is DRAN ee ee eee Kees dee The mide e With tao West minds 


tropical Africa, 3M. The mildest manners with the bravest mind. 


mo a dividuals or species w hich per- cordate somewhat deltoid or hastate eave caine ‘ot tee 


; 4. Gentle or moderate in f ti f- 
S . migT ; dense cymes, climbing sis rate in force, operation, or ef- 
rm av Se migrating.— 3+. Change copes along streams; it ranges through thee fect; not harsh or irritating ; emollient; bland; 
ka. | oe eriod occupied 1 isoneran oe pea Hoste and to Brazil. Mf. Guaco ee as, mild medicine; mild winds; a mild 
i or pe A val. A 4 z 8 of tropical Ameri T 
| oa: yemo 22 paste es pnp I ica, emedy. 
i of at ns; transitions, migrations. or tually hap. oe a. and n. A Middle English form of The folding gates diffused a silver light, 
i | ners and elevations of ne towards 2 Nat. Hist. of the il RA T And with a milder gleam refresh’d the sight. 
w of gr DY woodward, Essay (Earth. (Latham.) Mil. An abbreviation of military. Addizon, tr, of Ovid's Metamorph., if. 
| pel -a foreign country; banish- milage (mi‘laj), n. „See mileage. 5. Moderate in quality or degree; of mitigated 
wi hi Residence in a 20rels wens ae or -éz’),a.andn. [< It, force; weak in kind; free from harshness or 
i ment. ng banished from the Christian world, Modiola (S L. Mediolanensis), < Milano, ¢ I. Toughness; hence, not hard to endure, man- 


Woisme, tootoo lo as if it were the worst of enemies, and Hediolaniay the city now called Milan.] I.a. 286,etc.: as, mild fruit; mild dissipation; mild 
withsuch mimo to a perpetual migration. or belonging to Milan or the people of Milan, efforts. 


meet to be adj d; ‘Bp. Hall, Invisible World, The Epistle. a city of northern Italy, or to the province or This horrour will grow mild, this darkness light. 


jemigration, migration of fishes from, one epte gr we Former duchy of Milan. Milton, P. L., ii. 220. X 
Bathie -. vertical or altitudinal change of habita! . n. sing. and pl. A citiz tee 0! more innocent, in infant state, 
yaer to ano tinguished from equatorial migration. ‘Milan 2a x ee the ee oa of To the mid limbo of our father Tate. ` 
fl in aes of any region may find water of suitable duchy of Milan in northern Italy. ee a PE A E 
se] h ving north or south along the shore: A 7 z Z pon a mild declivity of hill. 
( warmth ay ME neng to waters of lessor greater depth. In 1499 the king crossed the Moat the Milanese, _ Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 67. 
cE n oner may be called caue ono phe late bathie mi- ilarit ie neye. Brit., IX. 554. Modena, Roman, and Sardinian [oak] E E the wane 
a fo mü i he most c S aie 7 apa = - 2 > ut L} 
i | gration. Bathic migration is the mos' eote Mentiadens milarite (mil’iir-it),n. [< Milar (the Val Milar, men call milder in character— that is to say, they are ea- 


er Se eidion wile in Switzerland, where it was supposed to occur; “IT tO Work, and a little lesshard. Laslett, Timber, p. $4. 
Equatorial migration, ord may ge a gra the true locality, however, has been found to be 6. Hence, new; not having gained the taste 
from or toward the ea honi st), n. [< migra- Val Giuf) + -ite?.] A silicate of aluminiumand that comes by keeping: said of malt liquors: a 
migrationist ee or that which migrates. Calcium, allied in composition to petalite. It 48, mild ale.— Y. See the quotation. 
tion af ot) See ae of migrat onists occurs in colorless or greenish hexagonal (per- A body which can have its form permanently changed 
The descendan ag o An 


aia. | Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVII. 130. haps prou donezagonan) prisms. WILHGU Ha yaong paee T 
A | 5 EA zs milcet, v. t. See milse. ces 
A : oN- n (mi-gra’shon-sta’shon), n. — = yee eee [Mild forms the first element in a number of compounds 
ie 1 migration station eng facts concerning milch (milch), a. [< ME. milche, melch, < AS. of obvious signification: for example, mild-jlarared, mild- 
Bm | Astation or p f birds B mele, melee, meolce (= LG. melke = OHG. MHG. looking, mild-mannered, mild-spirited, mild-tempered.| — 
m the migration of birds. pi RE melch, G. melk = Icel. milkr, mjólkr), giving Mild Steel, See deel. To draw i mila, See draw. 
1 iqration-stations now exist in every state and territory Tle EG STE: wes I = a , etc. (see gentle nguil, soothing, 
perei a anmo are ana Nevada milk, < meole, milk: see milk.] 1. Giving milk; TE ates 


Science, IV. 374. furnishing milk: as, a milch cow: now applied mild} (mild), n. [< ME. milde (= OHG. milii = 
migration-wave (mi-gra’shon-wav), n. The only to domestic animals, and chiefly to cows. “Teel. mildi), mildness; < mild, a.) Mildness; 
migration of many birds simultaneously, so that Take two milch kine, on which there hath comeno yoke. gentleness. 


r a giv i P 1 Sam. vi. 7. Phy on the cruel crabbed heart 
ilb | they appear at once at a given place in great 3 Fer Re aA anh ee Lede atthe 
numbers in comparison with those that go be- Getme three hundred mich bats, to make porets to pro chi AEN wt mue oe are z me: 
5 fore or come after; the height of the migration ‘UT? Sleep. Mae IEEE Steen Comes : 


ofa given species. Coues. 2+. Milky: said of plants. mildi, v. [ME., < AS. mildian, become mild (cf. 
mie or AERO), n. [< LL. migrator, a Hem [plants] beth melch in veer novelles grene gemildsian, gemiltsian, make mild, Pz see 
wanderer, < L. migrare, pp. migratus, migrate: Beth nought to feede. E milse), < milde. mild: see mild, a.) 1. intrans. z 
See migrate.] One who or that which migrates. oo et Ralanu, Hushondrie (E E )P. 8. To become mid, ake merciful.—2. To pity; a 
These wild migrators. The New Mirror (1843), I1. 121. St- Yielding liquid; distilling drops (namely, TI. trans. 1. om e merciful.— 2. To pity; ; 
>>> tears). [Poetical and rare.] pardon. Halliwell. 


migratory (mi'grā-tọ-ri), a. [= F. migratoire ce x; milden (mil’dn), v. [= Dan. mildne; as mild + 
= Sp. It. migratorio; as migrate + -ory.] 1. The instant burek ee a o -enl.] I. intrans. To become mild; grow less 

Wen to or characterized by migration; roving Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven,  seyere, stringent. or intense: soften: as, the 
+ removing from place to place; unsettled: as, And passion in the gods. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2 540. eather gradually mildens. Imp. Dict. : 

the pastoral tribes of uncivilized men are gen- milch-wencht (milch’wench),x. Avwetnurse. JT. trans. Torender mild, many sense; make 


erally migratory; to lead a m igratory life. Such exceptions were made against all but one country less severe, stringent, or ee sotien 
Yet, t Nightingale ! lch- hom I was committed, and put to the The political tone is also mildened in the revision. 
From the warm breeze DEAS aeons alight ae kei Steele, Tatler, No. 15. ys Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 215. 


z am stay ha , : j 1] 7 = . :. Z = e Fy aa 
o a UMERE Voluntaries, v milch-woman (milch wim’ an), n. A wet- mildernixt, n. A coarse linen used fo sail- 
The same species is often sede t a z tot ra. nurse. [Rare. z cloth. Draper's Dict. T E g 
Pe, and migratory in another. ntary in one part of Eu- We find not above fifty-one to have been starved, except- mildew (mil du), n. [Ear a mo al o ie z 
9 4. R. Wallace, Distribution of Animals, I. 20. ing helpless Infants at Nurse, - - - bane au P oy dewe; < ME. mildewe, mide ma , i 
a Pertaining or relating to migration or to a “a7elessngss, ignori gey and baie of thes ama dew, also blight, CAS. m ,*miled ie ale $ 
ae ONE, A J Cr MOLE [Vagrancy, p. 168.  dedw (= D. meeldauw = MLG. meldouw = y 
ite i i {i : $- R 
tory instinct sometimes mes camied on by ea of migra- milchy mi chi), a. [< milch, dh a CE. milky] 
Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., ii, 2, l. Milk-giving; abounding in : 


to 


Migrato; i fhe pana 

Prompt ty, aDimals, those animals whose insti There milchy goats come Healy Brode, xvi. (Davie. 
Tepulany wane? remove from one place to Bethea, the Sir T. Hawkins, tr. of Odes of Horace, Epode, xvi- Ceres 
means of subsiste changes of season or of their natural 2. Milky, as an 

thesles which, by moa L iETatory cells, white blood- “4 4 emild È 
and aoto! lasm vy, means of the amæboid movementot Mild (mild), a. 


walls of the blood-vessels milde = OS. mildi = Bu 
Min ae Meer the tissues, EIN the MLG. LG. milde = OHG. miti, LER ai 
isles gory 2 eon, th ory locust. See locustl,1. mild, milde, mild, = Icel. mildr = w: 


ae 
erent Passenger-pigeon, mild, gentle, = Goth. “mt 

Mi elm sn. A Middle Engli : li ee 
i shf sim. comp. unmilds, withou 

Michaelmas ib e AN Middie naga te vot L. mollis (if that be taken as reduced 
iche Cubby *molvis, *moldvis), soft, gentle (see 

Niche ae N, [Ar., pra: lify, ete.). Otherwise to OI 


compassionate, Russ. 

direction. a mosque, mark- Pol. Bohem. mily, d 

tan is z ae to which the faith- 

usually kept eq; La the ni ] ; 
miki When he leads Et and În tront of ie the gya sposition ; ee 
AUT, on in pra 5 5 ; à 3 5 
ah af (miktara ete orma of might, mighty. good tompon 
Of Th he Sublime pa [Jap., lit.“ exalted ae inly: 
ottkey), < mi, exalted: applied ans Sa 
ry OX: T cado, gate.] The 


mildew 


miltou G. mehithau = 
lug form mele-, D, meel-, 


tou, MHG, 

oy = Dan. meldug—the 
ete., simulating melu, cte., = 
dew, ¢ “mile (= Go .milith 
Jur-), honey (> milise, mys 
1oneyed, sweet, mellow, = 
eyed drink), + dedw, dew, ee 
js disputed, the word having early pens al in 
independent use; butno other explanation than 
that here given is plausible. TA minute 
pee fungus mute frequently oes on 

md various other 

pa ey deoaying rganic substances as 


her decaying or : 
plants or other cè ate frost-like down, or in 


spots or with various discolora- 
tions. The name is more properly 
restricted to the Er ipheœ, or pow- 
dery mildews, and Peronosporce, 
or downy mildews, The Uredinee, of 
which Puccinia graminis, the corn- 
mildew of England, is the type, are 
more properly rusts. (See rust, Ure- 
dinew.) The mildews are among the 
most destructive fungi known. Pero- 
nospora viticola is the very destructive 
American downy mildew of the grape, 
and Uncinula ampelopsidis, of which 
the so-called Oidium T'uckert is the 
conidial form, is the powdery mildew 
of the grap Phytophthora infestans 
EIAN © is the downy mildew of the potato, 
S ihedites a), mag causing the disease known as potato- 
rot. Erysiphe communis is a very 
common mildew on various Leguminose, Ranunculacee, 
ete. The so-called mildew of linen is produced by a spe- 
cies of Cladosporium. See Cladosporium, Erysiphee, Pero- 
nosporee. Meas 
2, A state of decay produced in living and dead 
vegetable matter, and in some manufactured 
products of vegetable matter, such as cloth and 
paper, by the ravages of very minute parasiti- 
cal fungi. 
The Lord shall smite thee . . . 


ir, pen, 
milse, mylse, m 

leel. milska, a ho 
The first element 


The Downy Mildew 
of the Grape (Perono 


with mildew. 


One talks of mildew and of frost. 
Cowper, Yearly Distress. 


Mildew mortification, gangrenous ergotism. 
mildew (mil’da), v. [< mildew, n.] I. trans. 
To taint with mildew. 
He... mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of earth. Shak., Lear, tii. 4. 123. 
It detains . . . books at the Custom House till the 
pages are mildewed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxi. 
„II. intrans. To become affected with mildew. 
mildew-bronze (mil’du-bronz), n. Bronze in 
which is imitated the effect of aging on bronzes 
long buried in the ground. 
mildewy (mil’di-i), a. [< mildew + -y1.] Af- 
fected by or abounding in mildew; moldy. 
mildly (mdti), adv. [< ME. mildlich, milde- 
liche, < AS. mildelice (= D. mildlijk = MLG. 
mildelik = MHG. milticliche, G. mildlich = Icel. 
mildliga = Sw. mildeligen = Dan. mildelig), < 
milde, mild: see mild and -ly2.) In a mild man- 


at hly T opaty ; moderately. 
dness (mild’nes), n. [< ME. mildenes, £ AS. 
*mildenes (= OHG. milinissa), < milde, mild: see 
mild and -ness.] The state or quality of being 
mild, in any sense of that word; gentleness of 
ee eosicon, menner, anom, or effect; moder- 
ess of quality or character; placidity ; -= 
ooa au Pee ; Placidity ; soft 
‘mild-spoken (mild’sp6’kn), a. Mild in speech. 


oq. 
mile (mil), n. [< ME. mile, myle, < AS. mil = 
eI MLC. mile, LG. mile — OHG, mila, 
4 MHG. mile, G. meile = Icel. mila = Sw. 
mil = OF. mille, mile, F. mille = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. milha = It, miglio, < ML. milia, 


Theordinary or statute 
or poles = 1,760 
of 


Sw. mjol- 


E. meal), hone - 


Deut. xxviii. 22. mileage (mi‘1aj), 


mile-post (mil’pést), n. 


ner or degree; softly; gently; tenderly; not Milesia (mi-lé’si-i), n. 


Milesian! (mi-lē’- 


Milesian? (mi-Jé’shian or 


Trish race. 


Trish race: 
ancient conquest and reorganization of the 
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The following table shows the values 


pal miles in meters : 
Miles—continued. 

Meters. 

.. TAD 


4 miles English. i 
of some of the princi 


Jtatian Miles. * German 


Meters. 
1593 


Hanover 


9062 


Reggio... Sony 
ALa ` 1488 Brunswick rae 
Lombardy 785 Baden... 8389 
Napl eS. 96 Austria o 7587 
} 
489 
Ta S : 1652 Other Miles. 
Sicily ~ Jen) Castile -1392 
Malta .. 1612 Portuga 2058 
Greece .- 292 

German Miles. Holland : 17 
Feographical....-.++++ 7420 Denmark. ah j 
soe 75632 England ~... . 1609 


I nold for al the god mer ma goa made, 
ide zou in a brod weie bi a large mie. | kc 
Abide gou nt rian of Palerne (E. B. T. S.) 1. 1732. 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. $ 
Shak., W. T., iv. 2 (song). 
e Staffordshire miles. 
Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 349). 


ical or nautical mile, a mile variously defined 
Cor neal length of a minute of latitude = 6,082.66 
fect; (2)the length ofa minute of the meridian correspond- 
ing to the radius of curvature of the particular latitude, 
varying from 6,045.95 feet at the equator to 6,107.85 feet at 
the poles; and (3) the length of a minute of longitude on 
the equator = 6,087.15 feet. To remove all uncertainty, the 
United States Coast Survey has adopted the value of the 
nautical mile as equal to one sixtieth part of the length of 
a degree on the great circle of asphere whose surface is 
equal to the surface of the earth. ‘This value gives one 
nautical mile = 6,080.27 feet, which is very nearly the value 
of the Admiralty knot (6,080 feet) adopted by the British 
Hydrographic Office.—'Three-mile limit, belt, or zone 
(also called the marine belt), in international taw, that 
part of the margin of the high seas which is within the 
jurisdiction of the nation possessing the coast, originally 
determined by the circumstance that, at the time this 
limit became generally recognized, a marine league ap- 
proximated fairly to the distance at which cannon on the 
shore would serve to command the water. 1 Whart. Dig. 


Int. Law, 114, § 32. 

n. [Formerly also milage; < 
mile + -age.] 1. Length, extent, or distance in 
miles; the total oraggregate numberof miles of 
way made, used, or traversed: as, the mileage of 
highways or waterways in a country; the mile- 
age of a railroad-line; the mileage of a years 
traffic on a railroad, or of travel through a 
country.—2. An allowance or compensation 
for travel or conveyance reckoned by the mile; 
especially, payment allowed to a public func- 
tionary for the expenses of travel in the dis- 
charge of his duties according to the number 
of miles passed over: as, the mileage of a sheriff, 
circuit judge, or member of Congress or of a 
legislature. 

Private trayellers can obtain permission to make use of 
(post-horses] on payment of small miZeage-dues. 

H. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 52. 

l. i A post set up to mark 

distance by miles along a highway or other line 


of travel. 

j n i [NL.] A genus of 
dipterous insects of the family Syrphi a 
a Latte is nily Syrphidæ, found- 


1805. It is composed 
of large, robust, nearly 
naked aecies black or 
yellowish-brown, with 
yellowish thoracic and 
abdominal markings, 
The genus is mostly de- 
veloped in southeast- 
ern Asia and the Kast 
Indian _ archipelago; 
but two European spe- 
cies are known, and 
one, M. ornata, is North 
American. 


He had ridden flv 
Robin Hoods 


shian), a. and n. [< L. Milesi ; 
of or pertaining a Miletus, < M ee 


pa MiAjotoc, 
r a, Li. 
oe Miletus: see def.] T, a. ee ae 

etus, an ancient city of Caria, on the Ionic 


coast of Asia Minor, or to its inhabi 
3 1 abit: k 
i I. x. Anative oran inhabitant of ee t 
onic city of Miletus in Asia Minor sa 

2 (m i -zha : 
Laer De Milesius, a eR 

jiras ane a ertaining to Ireland or the 

„n. A native of Ireland: am 

ember of t 

so called from the tradition oe 


WO sons of Milesius i 
It is supposed that Leena 


n. A stone or pilla: 
r Other line of Peace 


Geren gate, 
I tirement, 1, 490. 


militancy 
milewayt (mil’wa), n. 1, A 
the third part of an hour Ge fee te 
2. Tive degrees of angular mctyy 
As I have said, 5 of thise degre, Casute 
milewey maken an howre, Erceg 
milfoil (mil’foil), n. 


fogl e 
lia, f., milfoil, lit. (like Gr nent, i 
Gr. ww ó leut, mo 


os > 
oh Quatiefon 
“a b, Ackilleg 
out the northern hemisphere 8 distribu 
in dry pastures, ete. It isa RE found One thy 
two high, the leaves hipinnate mda plant à 
the heads in a crowded corymb, t} ver finely 4 
sometimes rose solored. Medicinally th sh 2 D 
aromatic tonic and astringent. A'm 1e milfoi] Hal 
milfoil, a native of the mountains of ¢ Cechata, thes 
Europe, is cultivated in Switzerland entra and gy 
The name is sometimes extended tore an ties 
genus.— Water-milfoil, one of various) nts ef | 
finely dissected leaves, chiefly of the Waterplanitl | 
The hooded water-milfoil is the blade Murio 
vulgaris. cerwort, viaa i 
miliat,. [L., pl. of milium: s 
; i 8 ili 
let; millet-seed. Ce Mitium,) wi 
They stamp their milia as we do spice i 
Ke 


fresh water and salt, and make rolls thereof, tempers, f 

"3 Rs Purchas, Pilgrimage | 

miliart, n. [< ME. miliaire, < L. miliariye | 
tm 


(& 


a tall name | 
ater: used 


def.).] In Rom. antiq. and later 
yael for drawing and warming wW 
A myliair of lede, t 
Pee ee 
The fourneis, and the fire ther spelen 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, T 
miliaria (ilian), n (NE 
fem. of miliarius, belonging to millet: ate 
ry.) 1. In pathol., miliary fever.—2 oe 
an old name of the corn-bunting Emory 
aria, as that of a bird which feeds upon mila 
It is taken by some authors as a generic nav: 
of this bunting and its near relatives, =i 
miliary (mil'i-ñ-xi), a. [= F. miliaire=Sp. 
miliar = It. miliare, < L. miliarius, of or bel 
ing to millet, < milium, millet: see millet.) Be 
sembling millet-seeds, especially in size (ab 
one or two millimeters in diameter); accor 
panied by formations of this size: as, miliay 
glands; miliary tuberculosis; miliary ieva. 
See gland, tuberculosis, fever. 
milicet (mi-lés’), n. [< F. milice, militia: s | 
militia.) Militia, in a general sense. Í 
The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the tiz 
assigned by their constitutions for his entering upon tè 
publick charges of their milice. ab 
Sir W. Temple, War in the Low Const fi 
Miliobatis, 7 Myliobatis. vin 
Miliola(mi-li’6-li),n. [NL.,< L. milium, mill | 
see Milium.] A genus of imperforate fora 
ifers, typical of the family Miliolide. Them 


fossil tests or shells occur in immense numbers 
t of the miliolite 


strata, being the chief constituen 
stone of the Paris basin, for example. 
Miliolide (mil-i-ol’i-de), n. ple 
+-ide.] A family of foraminifer 
typified by the genus Miliola. 
imperforate, normally calcareous and 
times incrusted with sand, A 
example in brackish water) becoming c 
no-arenaceous, and at abyssal depthsocea! 
ing of a thin, homogenous, imperforate $ 
milioliform (mil-i-ol’i-form), 4- 


tm 


Hitino 
jona 


st every SF a re? 
me from mo 


fossilized forms to millet-seeds. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros, § 462. 
miliolite (mil’i-6-lit), & 
and n. [< NL. Miliola 
-ite2.] I. a. Miliolitic. . 
TI, n. A fossil milioline 
foraminifer. 
miliolitic (mili 
[< miliolite + -ic.] Of oF 
pertaining to miliolites; 
containing or consisting 
of miliolites: as, mélioltic 
chalk, 
milit. An abbreviation of E 
militancy (mil/i-tan-si), nL Bay 
The condition of being militan? 
fare or conflict. 


acor | 
milian | 
fera. 


jas s i 


the tise | 
npon the 


out | 


milet: f 
oraw j 


militancy 
ecially the active part, is constituted 
speck! 


ane life, © ilitancy Pa Wes 
Aor continue Trontague, Devoute Ess 
as 7 


s x a time when the 

ering to look Baar Ion of nar ey 
s ina nor Froude, Sketches, p. 172. 
[= F. militant = Sp. 
ppr. of mili- 
2.) 1. Fight- 


ys, I. x. 7. 


g h soldier: S! ee peice 
jare, SOT eaS ® neaged in warfare; pertaining 
tage WTS? Wick 
ing; ro or con g DIRET, 
to warfare 5 „„mmand the powers militant 

At which ¢ . . . moved on 


Milton, P. L., vi. 61. 


ilence. 
In silene sbative character or tendency; 


. 3011 
Having a col 


rarlike. ‘eof legal protection is seen in the 
ine militant, natare oF cing of individual armed force 
{act that. - - Da of the state, always in reserve if mor 
by the armed for H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 522. 
exercised. See church. a 
church ay tar i-tant-li), adv. Ina militant or 
ilitan oa w 
ya Pilitin), a. [< L. militaris: see mili- 
jlitart ny 
m Military. 


re rince in militar vertue 
gh popredia panen Bacon, His 
e e English heirs 
Instruct the noble 
iti and militar affairs. : 
In politique Eee B. Jonson, Underwoods, 1xiii. 
i-ta-ri-li lv. In a military or 
k A mil’ i-ta-r i-li), adı . c 
militarily Cer; py military force; from a mil- 
warlike I aa 
itary point of view. "H 
ia is at this moment, under the treaty [of 1856], 
A occupying two provinces ns ur aa E 
eform them. a A. CT C2 a -3 5. 
itari jl’i-ta-rizm), 7. *, militarisme 
iJitarism (mil’i-ta-rizm), [< F. 
ae militarismo; as militar, militar-y, + -ism.] 
The military spirit; addiction to war or military 
practices; the maintenance of national power 
by means of standing armies. 
ciples of Port Royal found some supporters . . . 
See eniem and militarism had crushed the life 
out of the nation. Eneyc. Brit., VIL 675. 


Monarchy, aristocracy, militarism we could not have if 
we would, wwe would not have if we could. 
A. D. White, Century's Message, p. 19. 


Who can say that the democracy will not in some sud- 
den impulse of economy or aversion to militarism prema- 
turely reduce the army and navy, and lay the Empire open 
to aggression from every side? ee 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 311. 
militarist (mil’i-ta-rist),. [< militar, mili- 
tar-y, + -ist.] 1. One devoted to military af- 
fairs; one proficient in the art of war. 
You're deceived, my lord; this is Monsieur Parolles, 
the gallant militarist—that was his own phrase— that 


had the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 


Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 161. 
2. One who is in favor .of a standing army; 
one who advocates a warlike policy. : 
military (mil’i-ta-ri), a. and n. [Formerly also 
militar; = F. militaire = Sp. Pg. militar = It. 
EES L. militaris, rarely militarius, of or 
elonging to soldiers or war, warlike, < miles 
gam; OL. meiles, a soldier.] I, a. 1. Hav- 
aie position or character of a soldier; per- 
E 0 soldiers; suitable to, characteristic 
Or performed by soldiers; soldierly: as, a 


militar o fh £ 
sition! man; a military deportment or dispo- 


He will m 
man in the 


Althou! 


ae his argument as well as any military 


Was thi Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 86. 
n 1S your discipline and faith engaged 

T military obedience? Milton, OL. k iv. 955 

a h RSG A eae 

ing of m ilitary dat n brawls and duels, he knew noth- 

Beats y. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Wat, or eee pertaining to war, to the art of 

nected with armed force; adapted to or con- 

pete of war; martial; warlike; 

ithe military art; military glory; 


Courageous i 


expediti 1Y; military equipage; a military 
has ¢both AG ae eee resources of a country in- 
dinars 7 gally constroi ` nd the phrase military ofice 


DA to apply to both; but i =- 
disi diary is used k in relation to the 
path were ambit guished from the naval or sea forces. 

ity for attainin CUS of military glory, and showed ca- 
4 git. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 
intended to operate on land 
3 TR Sas, for purposes of oe 
5 ee Blockade and Cruisers, p. 231. 
i aa or practice; having re- 
With or dee or purposes of war; con- 
opposed inp upon the use of armed 
a u pose military despotism ; 
9 & Military executi 
iy milit y cution. 
3 Ustice, 
See archite eee nie Milt tary 
Felting to the orderan arrangement 


Militar 
0 K 
tat exists Coy whether 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


„and applica- 


litary en- 


5 litary 
ribed by com- 
ay state, 
hop.) Milita g 
of the Rules and Articles i 
sions for the government 
control, to which may be 


Gs paron subject to military 
dde: he unwritten or common law deri t 
pa "6 e- € ve 
usage and custom of military service. See lant ree ee 
tial eed (under maria Military mast. See haie 
music, martial si i r ilitary 
eu ary ee uae music, suitable for a military 


ection with military evolutions, 
—Military Offenses, offenses which are cognizable by a 


court martial.— Military system, the rules, regulations, 


forms eae: the organization and adminis- 
ati army in the field or in garrison or c 
Military tenure, a tenure of land on condition of pon. 

z Sgr nd ` er- 
forming military service, —Mili eE I 


law, a nuncupative will, by wi i i 

r a , by which a soldier might dispos 
of his goods without the forms and solemniti Fwhich the 
law requires in other cases.— ite OF moe 


ures, an English statute of 1660, which abolished knights’ 
service and some of the abuses and exactions of military 
tenures.=Syn, Warlike, ete. See martial. 


il. n. Soldiers generally; soldiery; officers 
of the army: commonly with the definite ar- 
ticle: as, the occasion was enlivened by the 
presence of the military. 

My lord going to the “ Trumpet,” in the Cockpit, White- 
hall, an house used by the military in his time as a young 
man, Thackeray, Henry Esmond, i. 14. 

militate (mil’i-tat), v.i.; pret. and pp. militated, 
ppr. militating. [< L. militatus, pp. of militare, 
© It. militare = Pg. Sp. militar = F. militer), 
be a soldier, < miles (milit-), a soldier: see 
military.) 1. To be in conflict or at variance; 
come into collision. 

Against everything which militated with the doctrines 
or ceremonies of his church, he hurled his anathemas. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., II. 90. 
Hence—2. To stand in array; have weight or 
force, as in determining anything: followed by 
against, and permissibly by in favor of : as, these 
facts militate against (or in favor of) your theory. 

Multiplicity of talents has too often militated against 
the due fulfilment of some special bent. 3 

W. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 1. 

militation (mil-i-ta’shon), n. [< L. as if “mili- 

tatio(n-), < militare, pp. militatus, serve as a 

soldier: see militate.) A fighting; warfare; 
state of conflict. 

Repentance doth not cut down sin at a blow ; no, it is 
a constant Militation, & course of mortification. 5 

The Morning Exercise Methodized, p. 374. 

militia (mi-lish’4), n. [Formerly milice, < F. 

milice = Sp. Pg. milicia = It. milizia, £ L. mili- 

tia, military service, the soldiery, < miles (milit-), 
a soldier.] 1}. Military service; warfare. 

Another kind of militia I had then theirs. Baxter. 
2. Soldiery; militants collectively. [Rare.] 


Know then, nur eas ancy round thee fly, 
J un eee 
The light militia of the low POY o ne ae 
Hence—3. The whole body of men declared 
-by law amenable to military service, without 
enlistment, whether armed and drilled or not. 
[U.S.] 


i i ly vol- 
It has been necessary to call into service, not on 
i f the militia of the States by 
dte ta pat aio Ton Lincoli in Raymond, p. 348. 
c i by the 
army is supported and controlled € 
N but each state Seal oe 
iti ich it is bound to use mm © r 
ne eae balling upon the central government TO ae 
In time of war, however, thee com: 
contor or Sore piske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p- 98. 
4. A body of men enrolled and drilled lancon 
to military law, aS an armed force, bu of 
regular soldiers, and called out in an gency 
for actual service and periodically for Le 
exercise. The feudal array of the middle: oer 
erly a militia, and the first proceeding er a 2 
consisted in the gradual ado fion on perm regu: 
lar oops Wa supe - pl. militiamen 
militiaman (mi-lish’i-man), n.3 pi mt 


(men). One who belongs to the organized and 
armed militia. | : UE, 

militi ilish’i-āt), v.i [<m t -ate?. 
Cf. tat mi 1. To levy or raise troops; main 
tain a standing army- 


2. To fight as a soldier. 


Milium (mil’i-um),n. (NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. milium, millet: see millet.) 1. A genus of 
grasses of the tribe Agrostidee and the subtribe 
Stipen, characterized by an ovoid glume, rigid 
or hardened about the caryopsis, and an awn- 
less flowering glume. 
with flat leaves an 

2M spikelets, There are 5 or Gspecies, natives of Eu 5 


temperate Asia, and North America. The genus bears the 
common name of 7 


through the nort 


ished by cattle, and its se 


2. [l ¢.] In pathol., an affection of the seba- 
ceous glands, caused by retention of their se- 
cretion in the form of pearly or yellowish-white 
little globular bodies embedded in the skin and 
projecting slightly above its surface. 


testament, in Kom. free edge of the lid. 

Miliusa (mil-i-ū' 
Statute of military ten- 1832), named after 
cultural writer of the 16th century.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Anonacee, the custard-apple fam- 
ily, type of the tribe Miliusew. Tt is characterized 
by having the outside petals small, and the interior ones 
much larger, flat, and converging at the apex. 


eight species are known, natives of eastern India, and 
perhaps of Australia. They are low or 


clusters, and with the petals often transparent. 
Miliusee (mil-i-a’sé-€). n. pl. 


milk (milk), n. 


We continue to militiate, and to raise li 
g ight troo 
Walpole, To Mann, Nov. 16, 1750. (Davies ) 


The militiating spirits of my country. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, III. 177. (Davisa) 


They are annuals or perennials, 
d a compound panicle of one-flower 


t-qrast, M. effuzum, widely spread 
hemisphere, is a tall handsome 
e shade, Its herbage is rel- 
by birds. 
They haue the seed of Milliwm in great abundance, 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 104. 


which thrives in ¢ 


Milium is a minute white tumonr, abont the size of a 
nillet seed, . . . whith is mostly situated at or near the 
J.S. Wella, Dis. of Eye, p. 682. 
i), n. [NL. (Leschenault, 
. Milius Votolinas, a horti- 


Seven or 


inm-sized treea, 
with flowers almost always axillary, either solitary or in 


(NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1862), < Miliusa + -ew.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Anonacea, typi- 
fied by the genus Miliusa. It is characterized by 
stamens which are loosely imbricated, and with the con- 
nective slightly or not at all dilated beyond the conspicu- 
ous dorsal cells of the anthers. There are 11 genera and 
about 65 species, all indigenous to the tropics. 
[< ME. milk, mylk, meth, mule 
< AS. meole, meoluc (not *mile) = OF ries. melok 
= D. melk = MLG. LG. melk = OHG. miluh, 
MHG. milich, milch, G. milch =1eel. mjolk = Sw. 
mjölk = Dan. melk = Goth. miluks, milk; ef. Ir. 
melg = OBulg. mleko = Pol. Bohem. mleko = 
Serv. mlijeko = Russ. moloko = Wendish mloko, 
melauka (all prob. borrowed from or modified ac- 
cording to the Teut., having /: for the reg. g) (ef. 
W. Uaeth, L. lae(t-) = Gr. 7474 (yażaxt-), milk, 
of diff. origin: see lactate, etc., galaxy, ete.); 
derived from a common Indo-Eur. verb, namely, 
AS. melcan (pret. meale, pp. molcen) = D. mel- 
ken =MLG. LG. melken = OHG. melchan, MHG. 
melchen, melken, G. melken = Goth. *milkan 
(not recorded), a strong verb partly displaced > 
by, or merged in, a later weak verb, E. milk = 
OFries. melka = Icel, mjõlka, ete., depending on 
the noun; cf. OBulg. mliza, mlesti, ete., = Russ. 
meliziti = Lith. milsti = L. mulgere = Gr. apé7- - 
yew, milk, = Skt. y marj= Zend y marez, stroke, 
tub. Hence milk, v., and milch, a.) 1. Awhite 
or bluish-white liquid secreted by the mamma- 
ry glands of the females of the class Mammalia, 
Ae drawn from their breasts for the nourish- 
ment of their young. It is opaque, with a slight pe- 
culiar odor and a bland sweetish taste. Its chemical con- 
stituents in different mammals are qualitatively alike, but 
quantitatively vary much, not only in different species, but 
also in different individuals, or even at different times 
in the same individual. The 
amount of water varies from 
about 80 to 90 per cent., the 
residue being composed of albu- 
minoids (casein and lactopro- 
tein), fat, milk-sugar, and cer- 
tain salts, chiefly phosphates. 
Under the microscope it ap- 
as a clear transparent 
Baid, in which a large number 
of minute globulesare suspend- 
ed, Whenallowed to rest, these 
globules rise to the surface, 
forming a yellowish stratum, 
the cream, which oer mai 
mix: : 
ie he tig eric ett In the cow about 5: 
cent. of the milk is cream, in the human female 
ioan scarcely more 
obules 
hich is essentially 
and same sean 
ra too cold) develo, from the action 
terium, lactic acid, which separates 
lated condition curds; th 
by some other ac 
membrane cf the 
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milk-molar 


milk Bien 
5 artar ini Who would not thinke it a vidi 
; l ik’and-wi’tér), &. Insipid,  , oiwoult inke it a ridiculous {} 

augar and somo salts. Cheese is prepared by coagu- milk-and: water Ce ith’ water; hence, weaks, 20 her milke-house Agia ay cluet gown hing to bog 
vailk with rennet, allowing the whey CN and like mill diluted Ns aM Ecoltog j Puttenham, Arte of Eng, } 

i vity of bo watarloss: wishy-washy. LY Tei kili X a 8. Pi 

The specific gravity at characterless; WISHY y Ate milkily (mil ki-li), adv. With a mile tt 

E r- ance; after the manner of milk Why a 4 


adding salt to the curd. ( 
i pont 1.030, Human aE tito What slays ayeteran may well lay SE aT TARS | i 
C. Reade, Cloister 3 a eesi milkiness (mil’ki-nes), ne Ta 


$ à milk is a i 
cow's and humar mi a alk nlino or èid, 
k ivora is always acid. * z i s 
tlie milk of carniy: y all the constituents milk-blotch (milk’bloch), n- An eruption of ing milky, or of rosembling mie State of 
d surface, ON appearance. 10 qualit h 
Y 


Milk represents a geois low. 

1 food, in which 
ining the life and growth of the body numerous minute vesicles on a re Tace, on 
in some cases extending ‘All nebulm naturally seemed to hin 


necessary for mainta i 
ands of the the faces of infants, 


In rare instances milk, in g 
n (erschey 


aro present. 
‘ eted by the mammary gl 5 1 
äbundanoo, ds aegro! y to the neck and breast. The vesicles break, and dis- stellar clusters, so distant as to cause th t 
Milke before wine, T would twere mine; charge àa viscid fluid, which becomes incrusted in pelt to disappear in a genet al miliiness or nepuntivi pet 
Milke taken after, is poisons daughter. — ish or greenish scabs, forming, as they ere edhe Neweomb and Holden Mosity, ta, | 
Quoted in Babees ook (E. E. T. ee p. 100. mask, iarom orvesiculareczema. Also c Hence— 2. Blandness; mildness: : Mong | 
S ‘a her body many a time crust or Sneak z Py ee ri " 55; 80 
Sho bath a RPh ik, ay o Milk-can (milk’kan), n. A large can for carry pe Ned lahat ie balmy, even a! s k 
Queen Eleanor's Fall (Child's Ballads, VI. 297). “ing milk to market or to customers. a y nio D A Dryden, Cleome? | 
$ ee 5 5 x i 5 . x My yc ve 1 poure i n t 
2. Anything resembling milk in appearance, milk-car (milk’kir), n. A special ae pox snilicness of mood. I d out his complaints | if 
anutand the freight-car with end platforms anc passenger- ilki ki rd UC tiny, 
ortation of milk milking (mil’king), n. [Verbal n, op pila | 


taste, ete., as the juice of the coco : form 

sap of certain plants (see latex). ear springs, used for the transp 
that in hilles growe or places colde jn cans. nS: 

fave imate : 2 (milk’k6” ler), n. An apparatus 


Haye litel myl. a milk-cooler 
Palladius, Husbondrie (L. E. T. $.), p. 124. 7 . ‘esh milk by means of ice or cold f L 
: for cooling fres sa a race in which he has no d 


e contents of the berry [wheat] are water. ; s 
ilk- milk’krust), n. Same as milk- chance, or from w hich 
milk-crust ( ù he is to be withdrawn, 


1. The act of drawing milk.— OL mill y 

obtained at one time.—3, In racine miky 

keeping of a horse a favorite, at short cap the 
S, fo, i 


At the Ha AN ee m 
on technically known as mur. 
gee con ‘i > Ure, Dict, IV. 153. 


Te, | 
AS ~ blotch. : : 
3. The spat before it is discharged from an OYS- | +7), milk’kūr), n. A system of medica] with the object of bet- 
ter.—4. A slight cloudy opacity occurring mM a eee of à diet of milk. ting against him. Kriks 
m), n. A wet-nurse; a Guide to the Turf. 


milking-stool (mil’king- 
byrth soyl was breathles stöl), n. A stool used to 
Stanihurst, Æneid, iv. 681. sit on while milking a 
See cow. The stool in common 

use has three legs. In Swit- 


some diamonds. . ED 
; milk-damet (milk ‘da 
Cloudy imperfections known in the trade as “milk” or foster: 5 
“alt Ure, Dict., II. 24. eae aren 
i fs i 3 r OW rdame in 
Blue milk. (a) Milk deprived of its cream ; skimmed hen her owne mylene 
BL Tthasa faint bluish tinge. [Collog.] (b) Milk which abyding. - ? 
has undergone a special fermentation caused by a microbe, milk-dentition (milk ’den- tish’ on), 2. 
Bacterium cyanogen, por ou it as a blue dentition ee ee aa 
— milk i vera vhich she: : n : a p sisting 
fine aoe a mixed beverage of which SaenY milk-duct (milk’dukt), n. The duct, or any one ofa disk which can be aa 
Plenty of brave wine, and above all Brist of several ducts, which conveys milk from the to the person, with asharpened 
: Pepys, Diary. placo of its secretion in the mammary gland yonma prop aliout 2 foot eee 
A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine and cel. through the nipple to the exterior; a galac- milkine-ti tees Ss Milkingstool, Canin 
ebrated over tho whole kingdom ma Druki ilk a tophorous duet. ae oes heres opie ere, 
È acaulay, Hist. Eng., iii, mj 37 ME ilen (3 im), n. The time ay, especially ab 
milken (mil’kn), a. [< ME. milken (2), < AS. set, at which cows or other mie alicia 


Condensed milk, milk preserved by the addition of sugar *mylcen, milcen, of milk, < meolc, milk: see mi ik, usually milked 


rol milk. 


with or without other ingredients, and subsequent reduc- 9 Ya dee 
; i it 2 n. -en*. é g > Te. 

tion by evaporation to a half or a fourth of its bulk, some- “7 and -en 7 ] 1. Consisting of milk. [Rare I think it is now about miking-time; andy } 

times even to dryness.— Fairy’s milk, a peculiar milky The remedies are to be proposed from a constant course be at it. I. Walton, Complet. nd yonder the | 

ereton proationd ay oat yglands of Ae or of the Milken diet. Sir W. Temple. milking tube ( ilki tal ) plete Angler, p. 1 i 

e days after birth.— e milk, milky; : aie 3 ITE tu mil’ Kking-tub), N. A perforated | 

2. Milky; resembling milk. tube of silver which is inserted ‘mie ni | 


containing the spat, as oysters; containing a white juice, 
paleness, which did leave duct of a cow’s teat, to overcome the muscular | 


as wheat before the grains harden. — Milk of almonds, She haying with a pretty 
rubbing blanched almonds with miken lines upon her rosy cheeks, paid a little duty to contraction, and thus facilitate the flow of milt | 
i S ihs BI ey See Jd w OLMIS, | 


an emule prepared bya na 

gum arabic, sugar, and wa r.— Milk of e,slaked lime human fear. ir P. Si rcadia, i fe 

suspended in water: so called as resembling milk in ap- ie = 17 kn ee “ Peat a cnis Ae milk-kinship (milk’kin’ship), n. The kinshi 
milken-wayt (mi -wa), n. Same as Milky arising from adoption or fostering. SH 


pearance.— Milk oe eae precio i iets pune iz 
Pigeon’s milk, a milky or curdy secretion of the cro of LY. q 
pigeons of both sexes, eon Which they feed their patie ay i A We find among the Arabs a feeling about milk-kinships 
for some time by disgorging or regurgitating it into their I said thine eyes were stars, thy breasts the milken-way. well established that Mohammed's law of forbidden $ í 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 564). grees gives it all the effects of blood-relationship aate | 
to marriage. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 1è | 


; Oe mnk nich he man red color Ik nk 
the growth of a chromogenic fungus, icrococcus Mi mil’ kér), n. ilk: 

Sugar of milk, Same as lactose. Whole nibere e h Oe 

ilk, milk with all its cream. {Eng.]—Yellow milk, His kine, with swelling udders, ready stand, 

qnilk which has assumed a yellow color, due to a coloring ‘And, lowing for the pail, invite the, milker’s hand. And I'll gi’ thee ane o’ my best milk-ky, 

matter produced by a microbe, Bacterium synzanthum. Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, ii. 764. To maintain thy wife and children three, maan 

$ milk (milk), v. t. [< ME. milken, < AS. meolcian 2. -An apparatus for milking cows mechanical- Dict o the Cow (Child's Ballads, VE i | 

: = Olries. mek Teel, mjolka = Sw. mjölka ly.—3. A cow or other animal that gives milk: milk-leg (milk’leg), n. Same as phleguai | 

= Dan. malke), draw milk, give milk, < meole, usually with a qualifying term. [Colloq] dolens. See phlegmasia. 

milkless (milk’les), a. [< milk, n., + 16 


miik: see milk, n., where an earlier f 

i . arlier form of the Inferior cows will re: 

7 t a y quire to be weeded out, and th 5 4 

verb is mentioned.] 1. To press or draw milk utmost attention must be paid to breeding good Siker. © Without milk; specifically, in bol., not si} f 
Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 323. plied with or producing milk, a character (i 


milk-ky (milk’ki’), n. pl. Milch cows. [Scotch] 


from the breasts or udders of: as, to milk a cow. 
Bees rca u aai wkfeclory AK i'jx) » Sct gn. PE portando ae 
j I e the i i igi | 
he first buy it, but at his owne price, ee Series as explained by Canon Bagot, i anes Cae nearly equal, milkless, rigid nL 
X agot, in a paper rea k ; i ppi 
got, in a paper read Cooke, Handbook of Brit. Fungi, Pe { 


Teh ai 5 p 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. at the recent Dairy Conference in Ireland, are of three Timid; € 
imid; 6” 


Thou wilt not “aly iting 
Tho t not find my shepherdesses idly piping on kinds, distinguished by him as milk factories, creamcries, milk-livered (milk’liv’erd), « 


oaten reeds, but milking the kine i 
z ; and butter factories. In the milk 7 i i i 
Bi Doreck Gay, Shepherd's Week, Proeme. comingicommon in the ERG eand tne whole milk ardly; white-livered. Milk-liver’'d man 
A . s purchased from the farmers, the pri pai y Dili t i for w 
ee „I have given suck, and know 4d. to 44d. a gallon, and the SEED atten the That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for oe ay 
ow tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me. cream has been extracted by the mechanical cream ae z e a id 
À Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 55. Tator, is taken back by the farmers, at 1d. to 2d. ry milk-madget (milk’maj), n- 4 milkmaid 
tively, to drain the contents or the {or tho feeding of pigs. Quarterly Rev, CXLV. 306. aaa I now, lyke es milekmady® 
exhaust gradually: as, to milk milk-fat, n. See milk-vat. On mye woers fermoure be fawning? , (posit 1 
Stanihurst, Æneid, İV- Gn Pe 


he soil has been milked of its milk-fever (milk’f6’vér), n. Aname applied to 


light feverish attacks coming on shortly after milkmaid (milk’mad), n. 4 woman who” 


ve eee She eoinridiig more or less with the cows or is employed in a dairy. 
Baan ante A Y : ilemaid singeth plithe. Lj 
pes. milk-fish (milk’fish), n. A clupeoid fish, Oha- on SOE" eaten A m A} 
onson, Volpone, i. 1, 708 salmoneus. See Chanos. milkman (milk’man), ”.5 pl. milkmen G 

s Jana : ¥ 


milk: ik’ fi ilk 
kful (milk’fil), a. [< milk, n., + -ful.] man who sells milk; especially, Conies 


bet against, as an owner 
ie horse is to be with- Abounding or overflowing with milk; fertile; fr > EGE mi ¢ 
isnot to be allowed to fruitful. d i Eo a e Oe a Pood consist 
part of the current O AMik-ful Vales, with hundred Brooks indented. OF made with milk, as cheese utter a 
; wester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Decay. i py Ü 
The help which fasting does top me 


a ont milk-glass (milk’g]: ray ats int 
-glass (milk’glas), n. ; i i ~ mäll-meatè Ty 
glass a e tet Cn as cryolite by changing flesh into fish, « or ml dr 
cha Milk-globule (milk’glob7ul), n. Abstai and milk-medls py 
‘ir pe ous small highly Sve Lae an rent of Colloquies r R 
PE ty ame) lasma. The white color and milk-mirror Cnilk’mir or); Hy f th 
ie milk are due tothe milk-globules, which reflect ON the udder and perineum > whi 
ae ‘in envelop of casein, utter, surrounded bya sisting of spots and | 
Mii} (milk’hej ows upward (the hai 
ip lownward), supposed t 
ed in parts of India. 1 size, and direction, 
jally green, aná is much used for h 7 as regards both the quan 
hard, and durable when not exposed to ia her milk. 
s juice is an Milk-mite (milk/mit), 1. 
milk-molar (milk’mo är 
grinders or back teeth 0 
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milk-molar 3763 
1 poplaced by a premolar southern Europe \ 
ing to and repli wed by a J pete i Somewhat cultivated and 3.F ; mill p 
rrespo™ manent dentit® ' A wet-nurse. riegated with « pail: The leaves ato yas ose ull of milt or spawn, as oysters: a trade 
(milk ners) : le milk-nurse, thistle. 1 white. Sometimes called ladys- u ent a e 3 
i]k-0 ther Was 2 gude MUk-RUTSC, milk- PE: as friendship such a faint and milky heart, ‘9 
My my agud g (milk’thrush), n. In pathol Sis It turns in less than two nights 2 
par i peek A UE E eds sy T. of A., fil, 1, 87. 
ilk’ pal A pail for holding milk-tie (milk’ti), x. Same as milk-kinship Thy milky meek face makes me sick with hate! 


Shelley, The Cenci, ii. 1. 
the Scotch Highlanders is kug the milk-tie, among Milky quartz, & 
rO Ol regarding ete familiar instance of 4 ; AEGZ: Same as milk-quartz, k 

p Mi apt to kick over the miltai, | omona as Sgt punter diferent fom that prevalent eolo ga W Goni ki Ald), a Taring milky 
ctious, 3 Quarterly Rev., CLXV. 149. miik eset - Dbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 145, o on the caudal fin: specific in the phrase 
A large shallow pan tooth (milk’téth), n. [= D. melktand — aky tailed shiner, the slender silverfin, Cliola 


: al), 7 
i gnai! ally, Who Ade 
din milking: 


very fr 
ilk’ an), ? 


nilk’p ee -the cream to rise G. milchzahn=Sw.mjélktand=Da ap galacturus, a cy prinoid fish abounding in moun- 

c-pan (Mi Pept to allow the cream torise. 4 tooth of the milk m n. melketand. i : g 

mike milk Sap)» j. N teat or nipple. deetduoes Ae ae aura a temporary or Milky Wan oo i ne Oi etsy oe i 

akpa TEO Child has a0 thy Which is shed and replaced. A Tonine oy ne Koray sie 
ares t the virgin’s cheek re: z : mdra ape of. +4 rds Cle D. mekweg = GO. milchibeg = OW, 

{Rar Eee nant e Yord; for those milk paps, milk-tree (milk’tré), n. 1. Same as cow-tree (rare) mjölkräg = Dan, melkerri.] The Galaxy. 


Make sott indow-bars bore at men’s eyes, (Brosimum galactodendron).—2. A tree of one of See Galary, 1. 

phat through tie g y writ. several ot s F 0, 7 ' 

aot Onthin the leaf of pi Ishak. T. of A., iv. 3. 115. of Bi al other genera, as Tabernemontana utilis, TPt Miley Way which down Heav'ns Mountain flows 
Ar oe em (0 ritish Guiana.— Jamaica milk-t: 5 Its beauteous smoothness to her footsteps ows, 

nilk ’ pärs” li), %2. A Europe- wood, Pseudolmedia spuria.—Mad Tee; OF Melk J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 34. 
i parley Sus plant, Peucedanum palustre, beatae Odattam. See Cerbera, © enn) mik-tres, milji (mil). n. [< ME. mille, melle mulla m le 
i £ any, RE R Ae a 3 ae ILHA j> Eng 3 J3 Ibe A. lẹ Elle, m 

2 ane with an acrid milky Juice; also, Se- wes tube (milk’tiib), n. In bot., a laticiferous earlier miin, milne, myin, mulne, < ‘AS. Gee 
j caruifolium of the same fami he eee milk-vat milk-fat mik i myin = OF ries. mole = D. molen, meulen = 
linum etinguished as caraway-leafed milk- eileas 7 as -fat (milk’vat, -fat), n. [< ME. MLG. mole, molle, LG. mölen = OHG. mulin, 
pimes Ee i Boe OHG mili i seca (=D. MLG. melkvat = muli, MAG. mile, mül, G. mühle = Icel. mylna 
parsley. (milk’põ); 7- Sce Galactia, 2. - milichfaz, MHG. milchfaz, G. milchfass= = Sw. mölla = Dan. mölle = F. moulin = Sp. 


milk-pea milk’ plaz” mii), n. A clear Sw. mjölkfat=Dan. melkefad), a vessel for milk, Molino = Pg. moinho = 1t. mulino, ¢ LL. moli 
milk-plasma Cont ahid obtained by filtering ES + fet, vessel: see fai2, vat.] A a mill, orig. fem. of L. P mill, ¢ 
slightly hah elay filters or membranes. ank or tub into which milk is poured, espe- 70/a, a millstone, pl. mol, a mill (also grains 
mE idge (milk’por’ij), n. Porridge made tially for coagulating with rennet, in the manu- Of spelt ground) (= Gr. 677, a millstone, mill), 
-port facture of cheese. molere, grind, = Goth. malan = Icel. mala = 


F ap instead of water. ¢ n A s eee 
| with milk irinik pump), n. An instrument for Milk-vessel (milk’ves’el), n. In bot., one of OHG. malan = AS. malan, grind: see malm, 


milk-pUmP Y "from the breasts; a breast-pump. the tubes in which a milky fluid is secreted; a meall, mold, ete. From the L. mola are also E. 


drawing n Sa , lrink made laticiferous vessel mole, molet, molar i 2 et 

3 milk'punch’), n. A drink made -3 ssel. oler, molet, molar, moline, ete., mullet2, ete.) 

w | milkpuneh sual l y brandy, rum, or whisky), milk-vetch (milk‘vech), n. A plant of the 1. A mechanical device for grinding grain for 
$ i 


genus Astragalus: so called from a belief that f00d. Ancient mills, and those still in use in uncivil- 


5 meg. : > F saws 3 - 5 
Sugar, and nutmeg these plants increased the secretion of milk in ized or half-civilized countries, are simple devices for rub- 


TA * + Pickwick. with e aoe 2 
a u 't know,” replied Mr. Pickwic h equal care = 5 b ne ta cet 
ane | 1 ney  knoWvals, T think, like milk n” goats feeding upon them. CR te ee e a Ce ae 
essness; Dickens, Pickwick, i milk-walk (milk’wak), n. Around or beat for upon the other by 
bey | milk-quartz (milk’kwarts’), 7. A variety of ‘Selling milk; a milkman’s route. [Eng.] Hence connor 
mY de aa iailk-white color. Also called milky “My father had a milk-walk,” he said, and whenhedied sists essentially of 
ted | Gare I was wine money: and had nothing to do. two flat circular 
Ik | milk-seab (milk’skab), n. Same as mill-blotch. | iy Gilneas ant Londoni oou pas stones, one of which 
lar milk-selet, n. [ME.] A milk-pail. m Warm (milk wonm, a. Wan asmilkas {8 moved upon the 
ilk, Multrale, a mylk sele. Nominale MS. (Halliwell.) 2 Somes rom the breast or udder. which the grain is 
hip | i SEE oY They had baths of cool water for the summer; butin  triturated. The 
| milk-shake (milk’shak’), n. A beverage com- general they used it milk-warm. bedstone and run- 
i posed of milk and carbonated water with the Smollett, France and Italy, xxxii. (Davies.) ner are together 
4 addition of a flavoring, mixed by being vigor- milkweed (milk’wéd), n. 1. A general name eed ae Ne 
ously shaken up and down by hand or by a for plants of the genus Asclepias, somewhat es- mills. the under 
small machine. [Recent, U. S.] | š pecially for 4. Cornuti, the most common Amer- stone istherunner. 
ch] f milk-sick (milk’sik), @. Infected with milk- ican species: so called from their milky juice. Sucr omia 
1 sickness. [Colloq.] The bast of A. Cornuti forms a tough textile fiber. The ĉn- Under-punnel, 


while an ‘‘upper- 


amp-milkwi Á. Ù i spe- me f 
swamp-milkweed, A. incarnata, is another common spe: e TE 


4 locate by strangers in the particular “settlement,” as a cies, with rather handsome flesh-colored flowers. Also that shown in ihe R 


“milk-sick farm” was not desirable as a place of residence called silkweed. P + cut. The bush, g Grinding-mi 
s a asa ple 2 A cut. Js g-mill. 
and, if known to be such, was rendered almost unsalable. 2. A plant of the genus Euphorbia, especially jy the bedstone is a,bedstone; b, runner; ¢,step or inki f 


Trembles and milk-sickness were generally hard to 


z) 1 Buck's’ Handbook of Med. Sciences, V.9. E. corollata, the flowering or blooming spurge. faster i its freee ie eye: e hoop: ¢, hopper: Me 
SA | i 5 : : 5 hna a - Britain: (a vedges. shoe: 7,s ; s, damsel; 2, i i 
ap | milk-sickness (milk’sik’nes), n. A malignant See Euphorbia.—3. In Great PA ein O The RT 3, husk. 

rd | disease, occurring in some parts of the United Sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. (b) The milk- 5 i. curved bar which crosses the eye or central open- 


slates, which affects certain kinds of farm stock, parsley, F eucedan tm PASU ceva a ing ste ee ‘on the under eT ee of 
a] habeus whet the or daly peo hin tls dot hee OGE sta taiar 
i g, ae ` tected. Thesymptoms are vomit- mi = We hw } ilkwhi eye, and the supporting po! e 
E | ing, purging, extreme nervous agitation: etes. EAE milk-white (milk im aK E spindle which fits the cockeye is 
poe Temors that characterize it, it is also called the melons a noe A White as milk : called the cockhead. The spindle, 

ilk-sn Teen = milk nwit, white. ite a : 
milk-snake (milk snak), x. A handsome and ‘ A little western flower, 

ily Gite pent, Ophibol us eximius, of the fam- Before milk-white, now purple with love s wound, 
United States Onan AS WRN Peri O Ue And maidens ca A N sire 
coloration ic ooo „Ttattains a length of about 3 feet; the . p 3 x 
more elliptical ost gray, with a dorsal series of 50 or Milk-woman (milk’ wim’an), n. A wet-nurse. 

each side two other colate black-bordered blotches, and on [Seotch.] i 
omen is yellowish oy eeating series of blotches; the ab- mj]kwood (milk’wud), n. A name of several 
also called chicken snak ewithsquareblack blotches. Itis “trees of different genera. (a) The Jamaica milk- Baer 
pul Sop (milk’so Ne an lender arid-Tightning snake, toe Da dolmedia spuria (b) A West Indian apocyma- Parts around the 
milk, m., i P» n [< ME. milksoppe; < tee E eub. Raucolfia canescens, called hoary-leajed milk- spindle and eye: a 
milk. [Rare] 1. Apiece of bread sopped ood. (e) Avery milky euphorbiaceous tree, ‘Sapium Lau-  bedstone: b, runner; g, 


; X 2 z bush; %4, spindle; 4 
ish man: are.]—2. A soft, effeminate, girl- rocerasus (var. ellipticum), called Jamaica ` ders J, balance- 
4 term of eae Who is devoid of manliness: a milkwort (milk’wért), n. 1. A lant of the LE ae ps 
gë | aya genus Polygala, formerly magne ie. Da hopper; g, shoei s r are serrated an 
: + She seith, that ey r the milk of nurses. In Great Britain the co damsa such manner th: 
J Ti eith, that ever I wa e milk o 5 
g" Owed a milisop or a Serkan ee milkwort is P. vulgaris— also called erais ae of one roller act toward the cutting edges 


‘Tis now Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 22, flower, and procession- and rogation-slower, 10 
Very min’ come to that - >= “dts time of blooming and use. ars, a i 
drink. 8%, a clown, of no past he is no gentleman, a o, A seaside plant, Glaus maritima, with the 


of no bringing 5 5 
i milksopism ae Burton, Anat of Mel. p us samo supposed property. Also called sea- 
ism] “Dh ilk’sop-izm) “ae milkwort. S 1.1 1. Con- 
g y e cha; nn [K milksop + a; Wki) a. [L milk, n; ty] 1 
P Noctes Ambro Tacter of a milksop; effeminacy. milky (mil ee S or resembling milk: as, 


mi sian. taining, Consis 
iistone eee Sept, 1832. [Rare.] ; a milly fuid: a milky color. 

z _A white calcined ts, upon breaking their vessels, yield a milky 
Onneetion with prehistoric Some plants, upo. ~ Arbuthnot, Aliments. 


heated T G ae 

in Y are su juice. 5 

at a time Oder to be tp LPOSEd to have been repeatedl: The pails high foaming with a milky flood. 
action of ee pottery mown into water to make it boil, ee a = A ad XY 


“81, (mi S were not made to resist the 


Y Milk’ chaos: P, 
Ik’shig? är), n. Same as lactose. 


(milk? H. 

jaiteter, a A lactometer or 
48 (milk 41: r. 
Bion (ca this‘l), n. A thistle-like 


Ca pes 
ruus) Marianum, native in 


igitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


See milling. 
‘Tis here; this oval 


igna i 
case of iron, 
mill is an es 


are usually des 


ially in the ) furnaces. In the 


ald of fire 
tablishment where 


times (espe? 1 box well fll’d 


finely mill’d. 


manufacture of iron a 7 esta! ) y 

er form (that is, in that of blooms, With best tobacco. 3 

thia motal in fe TOE is worked up into various kinds of Cowper, To ine Rev. William Bull. 

as an ate errors Ot ree tal T a Raw Sone animita preadstufts still sought the cheap- 
e different classe! y I tal, sui n n 

N plates, merchant bars, and many te RA est rates of Ire Eg WW. Cable, Creoles ana 

ng nsen aS hmoses ot 2. Tosubjectto the mechanical operations car- 


duets. (c) A large buildi 
and occupied by machinery. c 
manufacture: as, a silk-mill; a cotton-mill.— 
7. In calico-printing or bank-note engraving, & 
soft steel roller which receives under great 
vessuro an impressed design in relief from a 
ardened steel engraved roll or die and which 
is used in turn, after being hardened, to impart 
the design in intaglio to a calico-printing roll 
or note-printing plate.—8. [Cf milli, v.,1.] A 
snuff-box. Also mul. [Scotch.] 
As soon as I can find m; mül, 
Ye'se get a snuff wi' righ 


i » the purposes of t l ar 
p ortae DOPP ried on in a mill, as a saw-mill or planing-mill; 
shape or finish by machinery. Specifically, in 
ceram., to prepare (the clay) by passing it through a mill, 
which is usually of the form of an inverted cone, in the cen- 
ter of which is a vertical shaft set with knives. The clay, 
being thrown in at the top, is kneaded, cut, and pressed 
by the revolution of the shaft, and when it emerges from 
the bottom is plastic and ready for molding. See pug- 


mill, 
Lumbermen charge the consumer for the full measure- 


ent of the boards [for floors] before they are milled. 
23 l Art Age, IV. 46. 


with a milling-tool in a mill- 
To turn or upset the edge of 
(a coin) so as to produce a marginal ridge or 
flange on both sides, upon which, when laid 
flat, the coin rests, thus protecting the design 
which is inside of the flange from wear, and 
enabling the coins to lie firmly when piled to- 
gether one upon another.— 5. To flute the 
edge of, as of a coin, or of any flat piece of 
metal, as the head of a milled serew or the 
rim of a metal box-cover, to afford a hold for 
the fingers. The screws of optical and surgical instru- 


ments, and other philosophical apparatus, and also the 
covers of lubricators for machinery, are commonly milled. 


Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore more 
easily counterfeited. Swift, Drapier’s Letters, iii. 
6. To tumble (leather) in a hollow revolving 
cylinder in contact with oil or any ameliorat- 
ing or tanning liquid, whereby the liquid is 
worked into all parts of the leather. 

Twenty-five sides [of leather] being placed in the wheel 
at one time and... gambier liquor poured over them, 
. . . in this wheel they are milled for about ten minutes. 

Davies, Leather, p. 497. 
7. To throw, as undyed silk. Encyc. Dict.— 
8.. To thicken by fulling; full (cloth), as in a 
fulling-mill.—9. To yield, in the process of 
rinding or milling.—10. To beat severely with 
the fists; fight. [Slang.] 
Having conquer’d the prime one that mill’d us all 
You kick'd him, old ‘Bon, as he aerate pe eames 
Moore, Political and Satirical Poems, Tom Crib to Big Ben. 
11. To cause to froth: as, to mil} chocolate.— 
Milled screw. See screw. ae 
Il. intrans. 1. To move in a circular direc- 
tion around a central point or object in a pur- 
poseless manner: said of cattle in herding on 
the plains. [U. S.] 
The cattle may begin torun, and then get milling — that 
16 au crowd Doreir into a mase like ball AT a 
nd round, tryin: i 
the center, and refusing tienes it. p Onnee Saras 
T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 862. 
2. To turn suddenly and change its course: 
said of a whale: as, the whale milled, and ran 
to looward: C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, 
p.311. 
mill? (mil), n. [< L. mille, pl. mili illi 
. b , pl. milia, millia, a 
thousand. From the L. mille are also ult. E. 
mile, million, the first element of millennium, 
milfoil, ete., and the latter part of billion, tril- 
lion, ete.) One thousandth part of anything; 
especially, in the monetary system of the United 
Pote ane thousandth of a dollar, or one tenth 
of a cent. 
3t (mil),n. [< ME. *mil, myld i 
l. : . “mil, mylde (ef. AS: mil) 
or mil, meil = Pr. mil, meilh = Sp. millo, mijo 
=F pte = It, miglio, < L. milium, millet. 
illet, in form a dim. of mill3.] Millet. 
7 lent drinke of Rise, of Mil, and of hi 
Hccionredlike wine 0. gis 
; Hakluyts Voyages, I. 96. 
tandi. {Perhaps a particular 
. To steal. [Old slang.] 


*, 


t guid will. À 
Picken, Poems, I. 117. (Jamicson.) 


He plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, as he 
called it, and proffered me. Scott, Rob Roy, vi. 
9, A kind of serew-press introduced during the 
reien of Elizabeth into England from France, 
and designed to supersede the manufacture of 
goia coins by the primitive method of striking 

ies with a hammer. It was introduced in 1561, dis- 
continued in 1572, reintroduced in 1656 and 1658, and per- 
manently adopted shortly after the restoration of Charles 
IL The more modern coining-press has supplanted this 
machine. The mill not only struck the legend, but also 
raised the rim on the margin and serrated the edge. These 
serrations were at first straight; but, having been found 
casy to imitate by filing, they were made curvilinear in the 
reign of George IL 


Coining gold and silver with the mil? and press. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IL iii. 


10. In mining, a passage or opening left for 
sending down stuff from the stopes to the level 
beneath.—11. [< mill}, v.,10.] A pugilistie 
contest; a fight with the fists. [Slang.] 


One of the most gratifying més in the annals of the 
school. Dickens, Our School. 


Barker's mill, an ingenious machine, moved by the cen- 
trifugal force of water, invented by Dr. Barker, It con- 
sists of a vertical axis CD, 
moving on a pivot at D, and 
carrying the upper millstone 
a, after passing through an 
opening in the fixed millstone 
n. Upon this vertical axis 
is fixed a vertical tube Z7, 
communicating with a hori- 
zontal tube AB, at the ex- 
em ties of yates 4 and B, 
wo apertures in oj 
sitedirections. When Gace 
from the mill-course MN is 
È roduced into the tube T7, 
_ it flows out of the apertures 
B, and by the pressure 
er on the parts of 
ite the aper- 


3. To cut (metal) 
ing-machine.—4. 


Barker's Mill. 
at the end of the lever cb. 


poured ured into the hopper H. A 
t is used in Great Britain ander 


turbine — Cannon-ball 


ion, Haridwar 


millenarianj 
3764 ae ey Tlanism 
q a rubbing action upon ‘an they cant or mill? are they masters 
à y- ftecting both a rolling an 4 R grind- B. Jonson, Gina's 
sawmill, erel ‘ es oe suze of the Sete rans tho material to be ground: Sneh mills aree ol, in iron: Millar’s asthma. Se re Metania 
oven, limited, and an i elng called mills. ing flaxseed preparatory 1 A clay, and for other pur- ` 7ye (which sec, under lar Fa U NGI SM yg ie 
à raw materials not being calle’ m otary foundries for grinding sane ‘ne the acting sur- “7 eps aryngismus US gy 
AN machine which does its work by zanin oses. — Horizontal m oE to the vE ical mill-bar (mil’biix), R. Rough Da : trin, 
motion, especially a Japidary wheel.—5. #4 Tacos ina ese Bonos, asina grain-grinding mill- out by ee ene re rolls, as distingu asiy 
> x See a ecltives.— aye, . ie : 
treadmill. (una) Dhed for this, and got a Hydraulic, lapidary, oto, mm iro ate Ca eae poe ae bar, which is finished bared fe 
weeks after I was grabbe ae vigating m See levigate t- auction electricalma- $92 7 rapes N tee! 
aang tho mil; but I was quite innocent of prigging. P electromagnetic engine and induction electio on millboard (mil’bérd), n Tea 
Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and Coal chine used for feeding forar Omens Sphon-record: pasteboard especially eer isto ii 
Benes and for electrifying the ink, 1n S Ma a form of ast ar nally us DY binden 
AARET ; nding is done: erfors +) tolecraphy,— Revolving mill, a stiff! boards upon which t -nderg fp. tl 
6, (a) A building In whieh grinding fa aog a for pumara ch tlio Ban turns while the axis of the 1 terial for PAIE y the leather s dor the 
ftenin composition: as, & flour-mill, water-milé, Chilian miil in ‘change its position; a revolving-pan mill. ateria bindings is pasted or glue We | 
often in compos Inmetal., any establishment rollers does not chit e mill. Seeyrit.—Togo through board cutter, a machine having a shatt pasty | 
windmill, ete. (0) n “= ro treated in the —To bring grist to the . Sees able knives, used for cutting millboard bearing Ù 
in which metalliferous ores are treate une the mill. See yo. ami I. mans- l. To the sizes required for bookbinding or bo And cardial 
moist way, as by stamping and napar ng mill! (mil), v. [< mill 7 n] pane Seales mill-cake (mil’kak), x: Raking. oor | 
by grinding in pans, or by aie aan grind in a mill; grinds ding Fe Spies aE manuf., the cake or mass resulti gupon, | 
Those works in which the Laun amis; a D orto small pieces by grinding neans. incorporation of the materials, Eo T | 
k subjected to a process of gr WS eakas f 


-m 


Orhin 
fum: K 
ially ott, i 
M Duddligy, 


esign 


nti 
ttlingi 
1. A dam 
check the flow of ream and eS th 
to rise until a sufficient head has been i 
to furnish the power necessary for a 
mill-wheel. ; 


ety | 
Water 
i taing 
f) ` 

Wing, | 


‘The which, once bei 
Like to great Mill-damb forth fereale ay 


D Si Y 2 
A mill-pond. [Scotch.] Spenser: ¥ OMe 
milldewt, n. An obsolete spellin i 
mill-driver (mil’dri’vér), fe: The omic 
of devices by which is effected the immetit 
transmission of power from the motor foil i 
runner-millstone of a mill. $ 
milled (mild), p. a. [Ppr. of mill, v.] 1. Maie 
or prepared in or by a grinding-mill.— 2, ith i 
ing undergone the operations of a mill or tits 
ing-press: as, milled money. See milled money 
below. go 
Four mill’d crown pieces (or twenty mill'd shillings) 
the present coin). Locke, Lowering of Interet | 
8. Serrated or transversely grooved. 
A small condensing lens, and provided with a mild f 
head whereby it can be rotated. Science, WLG | 


A 


in a mill or coining- 
produced from a die by stri 
hammered money (under hammer), a 


[Milled money was invented by An 


press. A 
in France, and the first was so struck in that ie 
1558. Elizabeth of England coined milled mone; fr 


he mill was 


a 2 572, W. J of t 
about 1562 to 1572, when the use ho mik 1656, Ae | 


tinued, on account of its expense, til mid I 
1662 it remained completely established, on ae | 
many advantages which more than compensated esee | 
cost... . Itseems that they {milled sixpences] wer 5 


times kept as counters. Nares.] 

Millefiori glass. See glass. 

millenarian (mil-e-na‘ri-an), @ í 
times improp. millennartan ; < mil 
I. a. Relating or pertaining to à uo m 
cifically to an expected millennia Poi 
righteousness on earth; chiliastic: 45) 
rian speculations. 

II. n. One who belie phe m 
more specifically, one who believes sm 
will visibly reign on earth with his 7 
thousand years or for an indefinite Py 
time before the end of the wor’ 
See millennium. ake 

millenarianism (mil-e-na’ri-an- 
times improp. millennarianism ; 
-ism.] The doctrine of or belie 
of the millennium; the doc 
pearance of Christ on e 
of his kingdom, the xesurre 
and of the remaining dead for» 
ment, and an intervenms pen 
years (or of indefinite length) 
eousness. In the early ch 
rianism (chiliasm) was gener 
the otherwise orthodox and of l 
holding it in a literal or even & A 
Thus, after the fourth century it OL 
As A-D. 1000 approached there Wo" 
throughout Europe, under the 1 
thousand years had expired an 
loose. Millenarianism show 
‘Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy A. al 
chiliasm, millennium, premillenn ; 
At various periods in the history 0 
encounter Saen outbreaks of m? 


and n. [Swt 
lenary t T l 
isane li d | 
[leat 


jun: 


ves in the illest 


Sone 
Aye È 
A anal 
op) 


< mil 


millenarism ee 

ā-riz n. [< F. millé- 

jfe-na-rizm), ? 2 UL 

1 narismt Cr nar(y) + -ism.] Millenary 
omnes 98 nels millenarianism. P 
a aei n o ene a [— Bm 
(milen rio = Pg. It. millenario, < 

Sp: miler aining a thousand, < mil- 


(S, ©? oh, < L. mille, a thousand: 
and “Consisting of or pertaining 
»  efically a thousand years; in 
Boece or pertaining to the mil- 


m that God will make his saints reign 
ea i ( 
bs ille kingdom. Ex E 
kings ing min ytor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 827. 
that millenary year. 
in Pal. and Arc., Ded., 1. 81. 
tition presented by about a 
jon, a petition pre ee 
enary, pene ministers to James I. onl mareg = 
thousand Pin April, 1603, asking for certain changes 
; 
London in A i S 
ceremoni?» tc pillenaries (-viz). 1. An aggregate 
ensandi); specifically, a period of a thou- 
ota thonan c) “restricted sense, the millen- 
gand years, 
the beginning of that marvelous millenary, 
x g 


For I foretel 


and where to Miall Breathings of the Devout Soul, § 15. 
, B 

ader of a thousand men. 

2t. Ac the dukes ves vnto cuery milenarie, 

ikewise th E 

or gonditctor of a thouss 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 60. 
34, One who expects the millennium. See 
t 7 è 
villenarian. S y 
5 The doctrine of the millenaries..- 
was esteemed no DA “Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 315. 
i i i ʻi-al), a [< millennium + 
al (mi-len‘i-al), ; 
millennia cing of or relating to a thousand 
years? pertaining to a millennium, or specifi- 
aay tothe millennium: as, a millennial period ; 
millennial expectations. hae 
kings and priests unto God is the che 
rer tnat are to enjoy the millennial happi 


in the best ages 


teristic of 


p. Burnet. 
millennialist (mi-len‘i-al-ist), n. [< millennial 
+ -ist.] One who believesin a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth; a chiliast. 
millennianism (mi-len’i-an-izm),”. [< *millen- 
nian (< millennium + -an) + -ism.] Millenari- 
anism. 
At the outset [of Christianity] a crass millennianism 
clouded the vision of very many. Prog. Orthodoxy, p. 156. 
millenniarism (mi-len‘i-a-rizm), n. [< *millen- 
niar (< millennium + -ar2) + -ism.] Millenari- 
anism. 
millennistt (mil’en-ist), n. [= F. milléniste; 
as millennium + -ist.] A millenarian. 
millennium (mi-len’i-um), n. [= F. milénium 
= Sp. milefio = Pg. millenio, < NL. millennium, < 
L. mille, a thousand, + annus, year: see annual. ] 
Anaggregate of a thousand years; a period 
or interval of one thousand years: as, the mil- 


lennium of the occupati le a : 
ed occupation of Iceland celebrated 


Tous nothin 
ng scems more u 
lan two millen nk 


ikely, more inconceivable, 
While all th 


niums of high Egyptian civilization, . . . 

e rest of the world was sunk in darkness. 

Ga G. Rawlinson, Origin of Nations, I. 151. 

whieh ota 2. in theol., a period during 
; 6 ha x X 

upon the og m of Christ will be established 


other ae and will predominate over all 
Rev. xx. 1-5, has Y. The phrase “a thousand years,” in 


RA been und i i 
ciple th nderstood literally, or (on the z 
and the Jeni eripture prophecies a day Sans fora year) 
3 years te Contained 360 days) as representing 
indefinite but lon generally regarded as indicating an 
universal in the a Period, and belief in such a period is 
eee church. But whether this pre- 
lually by the ec dom of Christ will be accomplished 
ming, or will tiee. and will precede Christ’s second 
Dlished ibis digo his second coming and be accom- 
i otwo anea: his question divides theolo- 
wianer View, and the S, the postmillenarians, who hold the 
le many ‘hold that tre enarians, who hold the latter; 
[na SPensation or i the millennium represents the gos- 
UY already preva; eign of the church, and has accord- 

ene d, milling for many centuries. 

[EF ; aped (mil’e-ped, mil’i-ped), n. 
. nillenieds, < L sas milpies = Pg. millepedes = 
( = E. foot edn, < mille, thousand, + 
: thousand-legs; a 
z gnatha or Diplo- 
‘16 Very numerous feet 
$ Teno 5 2 
The nearly a thousand in num- 


t are A 
ar creaturas vat twice as numerous as those of 
ed centipeds, there being two 


millepore (mil’e-por),. [= F. millépore = S 
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st of the segments: 

s egments; the] 

harder and m lindri. 
aa sra eylindri- 

Uniik 


Armadillo, 
and thousand-legas, 


an with man 
3% Wood-louse, 
illinede, 


y legs, as 


n. [NL.: see mille- 


pore.) The typi- 
cal genus of the 
family Millepori- 
dæ, so called from 
the numerous 
pores upon the sur- 
face. These are the 
openings of as many 
tubular cells or cavi- 
ties which 
the ha 


nd are them- 
selves divided in their 
deeper parts by close- 
set transverse parti- 
tions or tabular dis- 
sepiments, vertical sep- 
ta being rudimentary 
or absent. 


Millepora alcicornis. 


milépora = It. millepora, NL. Millepora, < is 
mille, a thousand, + porus, a passage: see 
pore.) A coralline hydrozoan of the family 
Milleporida. The millepores were long supposed to 
be corals, and such is their appearance and the part they 
play in the formation of reefs. They belong, however, toa 
different class of animals, the Hydrozoa (not Actinozoa) 
being among the few members of their class which form 
a hard calcareous polypary or polypidom like the stone- 
corals, and the leading representatives of the order called 
Hydrocoralline (which see). The incrusting substance 
forms a dense deposit upon the outer surface of the rami- 
fied hydrosome. There are two kinds of zodids or poly- 


or 6 tentacles, surrounded each by a zone of from 5 to 20 or 
more long mouthless zodids (dactylozodids) with numer- 
ous tentacles, having no ampulle. The zodids are dilated 
at their bases, and there give off tubular processes which 
ramify and inosculate, giving rise to a thin hydrosome. 
Milleporide (mil-e-por’i-dé), n. pl. 
Millepora + -ide.] A family of hydrocoralline 
hydrozoans, typified by the genus Millepora. 
See millepore and Hydrocoralline. z 
milleporiform (mil-e-por’i-férm),a. [K NL. 
Millepora + L. forma, form.] Having the form 
or appearance of a millepore; milleporine. 
Milleporina (mi-lep-6-ri‘nii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Millepora + -ina?.] Same as Milleporida. 
milleporine (mil’e-p6-rin), a. Pertaining to the 
Milleporida, or having their characters; resem- 
bling a millepore; milleporiform. _ 
milleporite (mil’e-por-it), n. [< millepore + 
-ite2.) A fossil millepore. _ A 
miller (milèr), n. [< ME. miller, meller, millere, 


mellere, earlier mylner, mylnere, milnere (a form 
remainingin the surname Milner),< AS. *mylnere 
another term was mylnweard, 
‘mill-ward’) = OS. muleniri = Fries. meller = 
D. mulder, molenaar = MLG. molner, molre, mol- 
i mülner, 
Teel. 
Dan. möller, < H, 
molinarius, a miller, £< molina, a mill: see mill, 
grain in a mill; one 
who keeps or who attends to a mill, especially 


(not recorded; 


ler = OHG. mulinari, MHG. milnere, 
G. müller (as a surname also Miller) = 
mylnari = Sw. mjolnare = 


n.] 1. One who grinds 


a grain-mill. É 
3 More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 


cunea, the web-worm moth. T als 
í the genera Crambus and Botis are y 
nner See cuts under Crambide and Hyphantria. 


4. A fish, the eagle-ray, Myliobatis aquila; 


mill-skate.—5. The hen-harrier, Circus cyaneus. 


A young fiycatcher. 


[Prov. Eng] —6. 0° 


er. pss, 
millering} (mil’ér-ing), 1. 
The dust of a flour-mill. z2 2 
‘And she would meal you with millering 


t she gathers at 
That har 


leritel) + -ism. 


Millerite? (milèr 
ies (mil èr-it), a. 
Miller, 
licly interpreted the Se 
second advent of Chris 
the millennium in the 
first about 1843), 
isting 
millerite? (mil’ér-it), n. 
Miller (died 1880), an En 
Native nickel sulphid 
colorand met 
of capill 
Tiles 


due to the fancied re 


parts: as, milles 
(NL., < millet (mil’et), n. [< E. millet, millet, dim. of 


Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 87. 


2. A milling-machine.—3. A moth whose wings 
appear as if dusted over with flour or meal, a 
miller’s clothes; hence, almost any smali moth, 
such as fly about lights at night. Common miles 


il oth whose cases 0: 
in the United States are Spilosoma virginica, R p 5 
larva is one of the woolly-bear eate Rittie yeliowieh molas 


fg mds Ballads, TL 273) grades of 
: AA Miller (see Mil- to be zero 
mene a Car the Millerites mill-rolls, 


Piir - 


mill-furnace 


ail [< Miller (see def.) + 
disciple of the American William 
who from 1833 till his death in 1849 pub- 
Tiptures as fixing the 
t and the beginning of 
immediate future (at 
4 His followers form a still ex- 
denomination of Adventists. 
(Named after W. H. 
glish crystallographer. | 
Iphid, a mineral having a bronze 
allic luster, often ocenrring in tufts 
ary crystals, and hence called hair-py- 
7 capillary pyrites, It is found also fn inerusta- 


tions with fibrous or radiated structure; in the latter form 
it is a valnable nickel ore. 


miller’s-coatt (mil’érz-k6t), n. A coat of fence 
m use in the sixteenth century, apparently a 
bufl-coat or similar defense of leather. 

miller’s-dog (mil’érz-dog), n. A kind of shark 
or dogfish, Galeus canis, 

miller’s-thumb (mil’érz-thum), n. 1. A fish, 


'ottus gobio, of the family Colfide, The name is 
emblance of the head to the forma 


Miller’s-thumb (Cottus go 


Sto). 


miller's thumb is popularly supposed to assume from the 
frequent sampling of meal with the hand. 


2. Any fresh-water sculpin of the genus Cra- 
nidea; one of the little star-gazers, of which 
there are several species, as 
[U. 8.J—3. The bib (a fish), Gadus luscus. 
(Great Britain.]—4, The golden-crested wren, 
Regulus cristatus; the thumb-bird. 


U. richardsoni. 


[Eng.]— 


5. The willow-warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. 
pites: short broad alimentary zoðids (gastrozodids) with 4 millesimal (mni-les‘i-mal), a. 


{= F. millesimo 


= Sp. milésimo = Pg. It. millesimo, < L. mille- 
simus, the thousandth, < mille, a thousand: see 


mill?.| Thousandth; consisting of thousandth 


mal fractions. 


mil, millet: see mill3.] 1. A cereal grass, Pani- 
cum miliaceum, known from antiquity, and still 
cultivated in the East and in southern and cen- 
tral Europe. Itisan annual, from 2 to4 feet high, with 
profuse foliage, the flowers abundant, in open nodding 
panicles. The grain is one of the best for fowls, and af- 
fords a nutritious and palatable table-food. As cultivated 
in the United States, it is mostly used for fodder, and else- 
where it is less sowed than formerly. i 
2. One of several other grasses: generally with 
a prefixed descriptive. See below.— Arabian or 
evergreen millet, a variety of Indian millet. [Local, 
V. S.]— Cat-tail, East Indian, Egyptian, pearl mil- 
let, in the southern United States, a tall grass, Pennisetum 
spicatum, there cultivated as a forage-plant. In India it 
serves as a cereal— German, Hungarian millet. See 
Italian millet.— Indian millet, can millet, a stout 
cereal grass commonly known as Sorghum vulgare, but 
now regarded as part of a multiform species, Andropogon 
Sorghum, which includes among its varieties the common 
broom-corn and sorghum. It is extensively cultivated in 
the Mediterranean region and the Orient, occupying the 
place of astaple grain. The seed properly treated makes 
a bread of good quality, and is a good grain for nadrupeds 
andfowls. The plant serves also for green fodder. This 
is the durra or doura of Africa and India. It has been 
introduced to some extent into the United States, where 
it is sometimes called cofee- or chocolate-corn, because of 
its attempted use as a substitute for coffee. Also called 
guinea-corn, kafir-corn.— Italian millet, Setaria Italica, 
originally an Asiatic grass : its variety Germanica is known 
as German or Hungarian millet and Bengal or Hungarian 
$3.) Its seeds are suited to cage-birds and 
fowls, and it is to some extent used as a food-grain; in 
‘America it is raised mostly for forage.— Millet coda or 
khoda, the grain of Paspalum seroliculatum, an East In- 


milh (mil’et-gras) See Milium. 
illet-grass (mil’et-gras), n. e Milium. ; 
ait evel il’i), n. The eye or opening in the 
f a mill at which the meal is let out. 
d seemly baron’s mill, . . . that casts the 
Sree the EES by forpits at a time. 


grass. (See 


at 


grades of malleable an . 


Ted or welde 


ži 


a 
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a thousar 
1, Forme 


id, < mille, a thou- 
arly, a man who 


mill-gang 


In warping, that part containing 


NAVTUS, j 
co millenary.] 


millionize 


serrated spindle or eylindries 
movable table, to which tlie work cal 
is brought to the cutte ai 


D 
an (mil gang), n. i s sand: 8 mar. Hecording to $ 
i ARRES whieh is made by a descending aml mt particles for women’s wear; P cantor and other appliances for sec ‘ 
~ agconding course of the threads roun¢ the warp johnson, “one who sells minamas and on a The position occupi Eon, in 
i night. b; 2 yee sage, a Wome an practical mechanics is a JEONG many. 
ing-mill. J. HM. Knight. ean employed women n. now, in common using aaea erat Pe Sst i most as jna achine 
-hand (mil hand), fis ADOTE ON STED, makos and sells bonnets ae ni a famnish¢ s My = Johns aning-machine, et ag 
ae : hae os oland, one who turnis 2s SOR tose, Practicas 
a mill. ater by for women} also, in Ting lane ae > 3 ae cal Mach 
mili-head (mil‘hed), n. The head of water by aa Seance and dresses, Or complete outfits. 2 A ma buao impressing on achiniy, 
y! s ay i $ TE x S, ‘ado » lege 2OPTeS : Coi hs 
whee! is turned. ae BBN Oi ad s customers with Gloucs. edge or legend correspondi ns 
mi oim Qmii hôm), P: Aua JOS aaa No Mitliner can so ft His NGON (folio 1623), iv. 4. 192. Millingtonia (mil-ing-to’nig).> the mipil 
let 4 ? s Rah ai 1 ea haat she x Bele 17 : =l), 7 TA 
inthe vicinity of amil], ora marshy pince abot To conceal such real ornaments as these, an ORA Linne, filius, 1781 ), named atten ON, 
does her wrought Sto lington, a professor at Oxford. Thomasi 
S A 


as a milliners wife 
wn or a black cyprus ! 


their glor; 
his Tumour (ed. atep ae 
i 3. 


HN grinding acher with a smoaky la 
Every Man in ii 


sae (mil‘hopfér). 7 
mill-hopper (mil hop ain is supplied to ey 
i sp from whieh gram 18 supplied | B. Jonson, 
a iA Hopper an automatic device 


; |. —Mill- er alarm z 
the stones hop; usually by a bell, when the 94, Formerly, 


one who made or gold armor of 


for giving notico to the miller, ) f Lt ‘ j 
e the nee oN, hey se (often blind) Milan; hence, & dealer in rr 1 our 
= or the year 15 ere were great shops, where arm È 

After the year 1500 tl were g a i Milan, and by 


mill-horse (mil'hòrs), 2- 


used to turm a mill. or armo 


was sold by the millin 

i À + and whole sui r are frequently found ex- 

i travel, like a mill-horse, others; and whole suits of armour are frequent, id ex 

A aan ees horn in, Jam'd and purer, : actly like each other, as they Ces ene sale to the first 
x z aC Corinth, il. 4- comen, s rany person in particular, Se 

Fletcher (and anothe r), Queen of Corinth, comer, and not Si yD PO pat JOUT- a 


silk, or the like, folded 


li-. [< L. mille, millia, milia, à thousand: see Miner's fold, a strip of es Ë s : ; 
o as to bring one of the million! (milyon), n. and a. [< ME 


milliont.] An element meaning ‘thousand,’ illiner’s fold, and then again s 
also al for ‘a thousandth part,’ especially BS el folds above the other.— Milliner’s needle, 
in words relating to physics: as, millimeter (the along slender needle used in trimming pn aee as 
thousandth part of a meter). ee: millinery (mil i-ner-i), n. [< mi ne A 3l 
milliampere (mil’i-am-pir’), n. [< L. mille, a 1, The articles made or sold by a mil DE 2. 
thousand (see milli-), + E. ampere.) An elec- The industry of making bonnets anc other 
th part of an head-dresses for women. ‘This work was for- 


ical umit equal to the thousand y 
ae 7 merly in the hands of men, but is now almost 


ampere. tS, 3 l ) 
milliard (mil’iird), n, [< F. milliard, < mille exclusively a women’s occupation. 
usand) +-ard.] A thousand mil- Those who are cunning in the. arts of millinery and 
sword became dressmaking. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xvii. 
ee ee ish through the Day Te by France to mjllinet (mil‘i-net), “ih, [rreg. < millin(er) de 
demnity of five milliards of francs (about $1,000,000,000). -¢l.| 1. A sort of coarse, stiff, thin muslin.— 
milliare! (mil-i-a’ré), n. [L., < mille, a thou- 2, A machine-made net. Æ. H. Knight. 5 
sand: see milli-.] An ancient unit of length, 8 milling miling), ^., [Yerbal n. of mill ,v] 
stadia; a mile. 1. The process of grinding, or subjecting ma- 
milliare? (mil’i-fr), n. [<F. milliare, < L. mille, terials to the action of the machinery of a 
a thousand (see milli-), + F. are, an are: see grinding-mill. Specifically —2. The manufac- 
are2.] A unit of surface in the metric system, ure of cereals into flour or meal. ie manati 
et 5 ce l» ture of fine flour is now carried on by two distinct meth- 
the Ee piri of an are, equivalent ods, respectively called low milling and high milling. Low 
to 154. i square inches. Bites milling prevailed almost universally until a recent period ; 
(mil/i-i-ri), a. andn. [= F. milliaire, hut itis now largely superseded by high milling, by which 
<L. niliarius, milliarius, containing a thousand, an lee produet and a na wis quality pf done z 
. miliari iliari 3 obtainable, especially from wheat inferior to the higher 
Pent, miliar; miliarium, the number one grades. In low milling the grain is ground only once and 


thousand, a milestone, < mille, pl. milia, a thou- then bolted. In high milling it is subjected to repeated 
sand: see mill2, mile.] I, a. Pertaining to the grindings. The earlier grinding or grindings decorti- 
ancient Roman mile of a thonsand paces or five cate the grain, which, being subjected after each grind- 

ing to screening and blowing in the middlings purifier, 


ousand Roman feet; marking a mile. is freed from adherent impurities, and from parts which 
Before this was once placed a miliary column, supposed envelop the finer nutritious portions. The latter thus 
to he set in the center of the citty. cleansed are called semolina (half-ground). The semolina 


a Rea welyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. is mon ent ected to gununge cylinder-milling, or disinte- 
II. n. ilestone; specifically. a stone or gration milling, to complete its conversion into fine flour. 
2 yY, o Cyl n also calle »r-milling, i E 

column set up to form a point of departure in a UE ales ot leder m k. Disintegra- 
measuring distances. tion any , is the manufacture of flour or meal by the 

When we approached Sidon, I saw, about a mile from use of the disintegrator. SMHS Cia? 

the Hon an antient Roman milliary in theroad;... it 3, The operation of upsetting the edge of a 
is around pillar at grey granite. coin-blank to form the milled edge; also, the 
ococke, Description of the East, IJ. &. operation of putting the series of small trans- 


millier (mél-ya’),n. [F.,<L. mille, a thousand: YASO ridges and furrows on the edge of an 
see milli-.] In the metric system, a weight otherwise finished coin, or on a screw-head to 
equal to a thousand kilograms, or 2,205 pounds adapt it for easy turning with the fingers. See 


avoirdupois (nearly a ton). It is the weight of milled screw, under screw.—4, A method of 
one cubic meter of water at 4° ©. 8 shaping metals in a milling-machine, by s 


millifoldt (mil’i-fold), a. [< L. mille, a thou- ig the metal under a serrated reyolving ¢ylin- 


sand, +E. -fold.] Thousandfold. der or cutter.—5. In metal-working, a method 


His kisses millifold of ornamenting metallic surfaces b treatment 
Bewray his loue and louing diligence. in a lathe with ribbed tools, whieh produce 


x ee Holy Koode; p. 27. (Davies. ridged surfaces.—6. A method of softening 
m milligramme mil‘i-gram), m (ee and opening the pores of hides by placing them 
ma, < Ei milligramme, < mille, a with some tan-liquor in a wooden drum which 
milli-), + gramme, a gram: see IS caused to revolve.— 7. The felting or fulling 
thousandth artof a gram, oqual Ofa cloth to thicken it. x. 

or abo fa rain. The term milling embraces all tho: i 

i aire re lte are calculated to effect the felting of ie e 
mille, a thousand (sec the fabric by means of pressure or friction. 

Aen men. Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 54. 


He thousandth part ©. 20 Povey, the operation of grinding and 
a ch. 


mixing the slip.—9. A thrashing; 

beating. [Slang.] pos 
One blood gives gener blood a milling. 
V. Combe, Dr. Syntax, ii, 2. 
I determined to box it out with desti ; eeii 
r estin, 

n e SEE attitude for a e Eee 
O h : Mrs. Gore, Cecil, p. 158, 
1. ace ef playing around in a circle: said 
One ol o ee mod called Meana g. 

ule 5 ., a method of milling i 
ch the Wheat is subjected to a succession of e i 
a g operations, the product being sifted and 
e on. — Low milling, the older pro- 
evi py th the stones as near together as 

the more modern high milling. 

T (mil’ing-kut“ér), n. Same as 


n”), n. 1. A 
metal and cut- 
of a rotating 


milling-tool (mil’ing-tél), n. A Pi 


? 3 y 
long, disposed in corymbs at the 03 j a 
ends «pt 
ea i 1 Hs 8 ots 
Rast Indian cork-tree, the exac ipecies, JI, y th 
is not known, but which 1 st original habit m 


h sen cult A 
from the earliest record aah cultivated ita 


roller used to mill or nurl the edges ot 
of screws; a nurling-tool. oe 


milion = D. millioen, miljoen =G gy Uin f 
3 2 s k = 4G. Sw ON 
lion, < OF. (and F.) million = D Sir Da f 
millon = Pg. milhão = It. milione inde sei 
millio(n-)), a million, aug. of mille Ce Out | 
thousand: see milli-.] T. n. 1 Th Li Tle 
ten hundred thousand, ora thousandth berg 
; a ousa) 
7 Coueyte not hi Sini 
For milions of moneye ; Porthor o goodes 
Piers Plowman (ai 
O, pardon! since a crooked fig RA 
Attest in little place a nan an |i 
Shak., Hen. V., P | 
-Va Prol Lal 
2. The amount of a thousand thousand Ae) 
money, as pounds, dollars, or francs: et ! 
worth a million; millions have been wast 
preparation for war.— 3. A very great tine ; 
or quantity, indefinitely. = 
For we are at ki 
And hbay'd about with many enemies ; BED 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fè 
SON aerate hearts, Idea, | 
Millions of mischief. Shak., J.C, in La 

There are millions of truths that men are not cone 
to know. leh 
The million, the great body of the people; the 
tude; the public; the masses. 

For the play, T remember, pleased not the million; ' 
caviare to the general. Shak., Hamlet, ii.2 4 
Three-million bill, in U. S. hist., a bill passed i 
appropriating three million dollars for the pure 
land from Mexico. It was introduced in the Hous 
Representatives with the Wilmot Proviso (see prov) | 
elder, and passed by the Senate after rejection dt [i 
rider. 

TI. a. [Strictly a collective noun: see ln 
dred.) A thousand times one thousand; të 
hundred thousand: as, a capital of a (ora 

million dollars; a country of ten million f 


habitants. 
million? (mil’yon), n. 
form of melon. : ay 
millionaire, millionnaire (miyami ) 
D. G. millionair = Sw. millionar = Dan. nil 
ner; < E. millionaire (= Sp. millionari® ‘ 
nario = Pg. It. millionario), one Woe 
million, < million, a million: see me att 
man worth a million dollars, pow ions 
etc.; an owner of a million or of ee al 
Ñ ai -ed king, the man oF 
the ST te threefold millio ane 


sti 
Mark hi „creeping, dead, N zé 
Mark his slow a copin E imes, The Hn 


An obsolete or dial 


millionary (mil ’yon-4-1)s 4- 
naire; T nion] + lary.) Pe 
consisting of millions: 2%; the pict 
nology of the Pundits. mp, LGU 

millioned (mil’yond), & < 
1, Multiplied by millions. 


ay) en 

Time, whose million a 
Creep in ’twixt vows and change Cohaka 
2. Having millions. ks herin nis 
ayy eg cS 
The million'd merchant teh Fil 
millionism (mil’yon-i2™)) 7 
-ism.] ‘The state or condition 


ls zye nism TUS 
Billionism or even midi Tota 


state. ill 
millionist (mil/ygn-ist), ” Res 
A millionaire. T, toh wth 
A commercial millionist. Si eat and 'al 
millionize (mil“yon-12); ” h; E gulio 
lionized, ppr- millioniaing: 
To accustom to millions 
To our now méllionized € 


compts appear to he ina very mo 


millionnaire 


See millionaire. e 

paire, T a andn. [< millioni + 

onth (mil YE hundred thousandth; being 
e ( 


a million; a ten hundred 


h Be milleped. 
:1]ipe "177 HG), Me 

sipede (nistar) ie 
nd (see mi 


Same as milleped. 
< L. 


a thousa 


that which is 
peels off in the 
A the bloy 
A miil-sixpence (mil’siks’ 
E a million parts; the quotient silver coin, ot the vala 
by the mill-and-screw 

money, under milled, 


in mill-sizpences, 


oe Saree 
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being forged. In the one case it 
vs of the hammer, 
pens), n. 
alue of sixpene 
process, 


See milled 
Fal. Pistol, did you 
7 tol, ou pick Master Slender’ 9 
Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, sett Never es t: 
á Shak., M. W.of W LLES 
āt), n. The eagle-ray, Mylio- 


pe 
st 
Ue. „je system, a U ; “apatite ill-spi r : 
pe metric $P art of a stere, equivalent to mill-spindle (mil’spin’dl), n. The vertie 
i thousand et p ae 61.023 cubic inches. shaft or spindle of a grinding mall [ne Vera 
cubic : js = ; 
in practical ty n. [< L. mille, a thousand, volving mill- 
millivol (ar thousandth part of a volt. stone is sup- 
+ E, voll. iljad), 2- A. mill-horse. ported- See 
mill-jade C nave me stalk like a méill-jade, milll, 1. 
would you that will not yield us grains? mill-stankt 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 


F/y : pl. millmen (-men). 
]/man), 2.5 pi 
millman M'employed in a mill. 


Ono who B able to work with their usual 
The millmen are also unab The Engineer, LXV. 535. 


vigour. ay “i Milled or coined 
niya J e 0 

:11 -money (mil’mu , 

mill-mo 

money: What should you, 


nan, do, wearing aw‘ 


or any old n and de 


i Jd with dis 

this world with © 
bal to live to make th 
i hoard up 7” ill-money 


And V “tān) A Euro R LE 
n ; mil’moun’tan), N. 4 rO- ie 
mil-mountaint i iharticum, millstone 
pean at (mil’-krat), n. [< mill + -o-cratas (mil’ ston), n. 
millorat Y ote.] A wealthy mill-owner; a [Early mod. 
in E eT who has a wide influence fromhis E. also mil- 
Ein or the number of people in his employ- stone; < ME. 


ment. [Rare.] i 
The true blood-suckers, the venomous 7ni/locrats. 


Bulwer, Caxtons, ii. 4. (Davies.) 
millocratism (mil’6-krat-izm), n. [< millocrat 
+ -ism.] The rule of millocrats. Bulwer. 


millont,”. An obsolete form of melon}, : 
mill-pick (mil’pik), x. A tool for dressing mill- 
stones—that is, giving them a corrugated or 
otherwise roughened surface. Also called mill- 
stone-hammer, millstone-pick. i 
mill-pond (mil’pond), n. A pond or reservoir 
of water for use in driving a mill-wheel. 
mill-pool (mil’p6l), x. [< ME. *millepol, < AS. 
mylenpol, mylenpul, < mylen, mill, + pol, pool.] 
A mill-pond. 
mill-post (mil’post), 2. 
some essential relation to a mill, as a post 
forming the vertical shaft of a windmill, and 
especially, in some forms of windmill, as the 
post-mill, the post upon which the entire mill 
1S supported, or a post upon which the cap of a 
smock-mill, bearing the sails, turns. 

They [the trees of New England] are not very thick, yet 


many of them are sufficient to make Mill-posts ; some be- 
ing three foot and a half in the Diameter a a 


= S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 30. 
ut of doors reigned Molly Mi 

ig D y Mills, . . 
red Petticoat, legs like alpea 
Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vii. 


as), n. The current of water 

mill-wheel, or the channel in 

a s from the dam to the mill. 

of mia lreet (mil’r3), n. Obsolete forms 
“team (mil’rē 

ade mea E m), n. A packago of hand- 

E oute a pntaining 480 sheets, of which tho 


. with her short 


mill-race (mil’y 
hat drives a 
Which it flow. 


Team of 49 es (48 sheets) are imperfect. A 
a ream of Tee of eae paper is known as 
ree Inher. S60 for de, . 

mil Tolls ( mil’r61z) See fer de mouline. 


rings 1%. pl. The rolls employed 
rot anges E puddled bar-iron into G Shane 
ound (mil 
of abos n a round) n. A monotonous round 
a = that on a treadmill. 
seed. ck he 
*ed-time and han been of the eternal milround 


R. i 
mill; _* Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, v. 


Tynd (mil 
tone, rind), n. 5 i 
seeing a Tae rynd of a mill- 
TA n, A A K . : 
ie >% A sail of a windmill. 
Da ed on th, a 8 raay four of these Sails, of ae 
Posed ta With reese “ames or “whips,” and sometimes 
Mant the 8 devices by which the surfaces ex- 
Variation, na nae be varied in extent to 
l Cen wind-wheel, e force of the wind. See 
black x (mil’ska1) 


An inerustation of a 


» Just as forge-seale is on 


A stout post bearing ` 


(mil ’ stangk), 
n. A mill-pond 
or -dam. 


And that the 
authority given by 
the Commissioner 
of Sewers did not 
extend to Mills, 
Mill-stanks, Cau- 
seys, etc., erected 
before the Reign 
of King E.1. 
Case of Chester 


mylston, mylle- 
stone, mullston, 
melstan, myln- 


ston, < AS. myl- 
enstan (= D. 
Mill-spindle. 
molensteen = a, spindle; 4, eae si d, step, ink 
, +o, UA 3a, a INK, 
MLG. molen- or trampot;’ e,bridge-tree; J, lighterserew? 


sten = MHG. & hand -wheel which operates the lighter- 
miilstein, G. 

mühlstein = Dan. mollesten), a millstone,< mylen, 
mill, + stan, stone: see milll and stone.] One of 
a pair of cylindrical stones used in a mill for 


grinding grain. The kind of stone best adapted for 
this use is known as burstone, and is found in France and 


Modes of Dressing Millstones. 


i d circular dress. 6. Quarter dı 
e; Radia ona Se d. Curved and circular dress 


(2), i : 
in Georgia, U. S. The two stones are placed one over the f mylen, mill, + hwedl, hieogutl, wheal 
ather; and in the operation of grinding one of rate wae aed to drive a mill; a water-wheel. 
See mill-work (mil’wérk), n. 1. Machinery used 
in mills or manufactories.—2. The designing, — 
land. construction, arrangement, and erection of ma- 


mains at rest and is called the bed, while the other, us 


the upper stone, revolves and is called the Tunner. 


A with lines or chan- 
milll, 1.) The face of a millstone is e center tothe cir- 


Js called furrows, which lead from 
nele cal and have ne Spaces ee een them 
ws and land are tog 
ghe turong in various ways. A sunken space about 
eye of the stone is called the bosom. 


i K i stones. 
As don thise rokkes or fire bene TE 


= are so sharpe that you can no 
ae e ne bat cleane through the mind. 


'Lyly, Euphues and his eae an oe 
insensible 
To weep or drop millstonest, fo Pin iew of the deep- 


tion; remain and stony 


est affliction. 


when fools’ eyes drop tears, 
Your eyes drop millstones YIO Rich: TIL, 


ans), 1. 


on iron in the pro- weight so placed as ti 


of weight in a millston 


“VW tan-hal”: 
millstone-balance (a Eo lites 


rolling; in the other it ia Piso millstone-bridge (mil’stén-brij), n. The bar 


& 
Aut i ie the head of the spindle; a balanee-ryn 
© produced millstone-curb (mil’stén-kérb), n. 


millstone-driver (mil’ston-dri’vér), n. 


er dress. c. Dress for iron 


called the dress; na 


milreis 


Tossing the eye of a millstone and supporti 
H. Knight. 
The cover- 


ing of the stones used i inding; 

ea y ed in grinding; a husk or 

millstone-dresser (mil’stõn-dres”èr), n. 1. A 
workman whose bnsiness is to dress millstones. 
2A machine for forming millstones, espe- 
cially for cutting the furrows on the face of a 


E. H. Knight. 


millstone. Such o i 
ines uch machines range from hand-appliances 


ivoted hammers for picking and chipping the 
stone to large power-machines em ploying rota: 4 iaka and 
mandrels armed with diamonds or borts and includeagreat 
variety of machines which cause cutters to travel in radial 
lines over the face of the stones, as well as lathes in which 
the stone is made to revolve before traversing tool-rests 
carrying cutting-mandrels in rapid revolution. Smaller 
machines are portable, and are guided by hand over the 


stone while the cutting-tool is revolved igh s 
Rene 1g: s revolved at a high speed by 
The 


device on a millstone-spindle which drives the 
runner by impinging against its bail. 


millstone-feed (mil’ston-féd), n. A device by 


which the quantity of grain fed to a millstone 
is regulated, as by means of an adjustable gate 
in the aperture of the hopper. 


millstone-grit (mil’stén-grit), n. A silicious 


conglomerate rock, so called because it has 

been worked for millstones in England. It con- 

stitutes one of the members of the Carboniferous group, 

underlying the true coal-measures, and overlying the 

mountain limestone. In Wales and southwestern Eng- 

land it is known as “farewell rock,” because when the 

miners strike it they bid farewell to profitable seams. The 
millstone-grit is an important and persistent member of 
the Carboniferous series both in Europe and in the United 

States. In parts of England it attains a thickness of over 
5,000 feet. Where the series to which this name is given 
is developed to this extent, however, it contains interea- 
lated heds of shale and clay and even of coal. In Penn- 
sylvania the millstone-grit is sometimes called the Great 
or Potteville Conglomerate. At Pottsville, on the eastern 
edge of the anthracite fields, it is over a thousand feet 
thick, but it thins very much in going west. 

The Fourth Sand-Rock is the well-known No. XII., or 
the Great Conglomerate. It has its representation in the 
millstone grit beneath the European coal. It is the floor 
of the true coal measures, an immense preparatory out- 
spread of sand and pebble-stones of every variety, but 
chiefly pure white quartz, and of every size, from the 
minute mustard seed and pepper corn to the hen's egg 
and in the Susquehanna region even the ostrich egg. 

J. P. Lesley, Coal and its Topography, p. 70. 


millstone-hammer (mil’stOn-ham*ér),n. Same 
as mill-pick. ; 
millstone-pick (mil’ston-pik), 2. 
mill-pick. 
millstone-ventilator (mil’ston-ven’ti-la-tor), 
n. A blower and connecting pipes for forcing 
a blast through the eye of a runner-stone for 
the purpose of cooling the stones and meal. 
mill-tail (mil’tal), n. The current of water 
leaving a mill-wheel after turning it, or the * 
channel through which it runs; a tail-race. 
The Mill-tail, or Floor for the water below the wheels, 
is wharfed up on either side with stone. £ 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain. I, 386, (Davies.) 
ill-tootht (mil’téth),». A grinder; a molar. 
A (mil/ward), n. [< ME. milward, mele- 
ward, < AS. mylenweard, a miller, < mylen, mill, 
+ weard, keeper.] The keeper of a mill. 
millweir (mil’wér), n. [< ME. *millewere C), 
< AS. *mylenwer, mylewer (= G. mühlwehr), a 
millweir, < mylen, mill, + wer, a weir: see 
weir.] See weir. ; 
et (mil’hwél), n. [< ME. *millewhele 
< AS. mylenhweól, mylenhweowul, a mill- 


Same as 


i in mills or manufactories. 
e eal n. An engineer who. 
d erects mills, their 


a 
are often two distinct 'a shop. 
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white below, t 
patch yellow 


ela he top and sides 
< mü (l Tu. mille), à thousand, + reis, pl. of Me dail is black 
peal = Sp. real, a small coin: see veal, n] 1.A 
Portuguese unit of 
money, equivalent 
to 1,000 reis, and , 
worth about $1.08. 
—2, A Brazilian 


States; it is ashy aboye and 
of the head black, the crown- 
edged with white, and 
sometimes grows to a 
foot in length, with a 
forking of 6 or 8 inches, 
though the body of the 
bird is no larger than 
that of the common 
king-bird. ‘The other 


es pout 83 abounds in ‘Texas and = s 
ce 2 ERN E Obverse. southward, Sai! 

J £ iat s SC. to : 
Aeon tates NEE, Milreis of Portugal, (Size of the a nying oie w nen 
i 1, mil ] Ce very showy bird, of a : 


milsen, mileen, mil- Ee A 
cien, $ AS. mildsian, miltsian, gemiltsian, be 


merciful, < milds, milts, kindness, mercy, ‘i 
milde, mild: see mild, a] To be merciful to; 
show clemency to. nee i 
milsey (mil’si),”. [Contr. of milk-sievo.] A sieve 
for straining milk. [Loeal, Great, Britain. ] 
milt1}(milt), n. [< MB. milte,< AS. milte = OF ries, 


hoary ash color, paler 
or white below, various- 
ly tinged with crim- 
gon or salmon-red, the 
crown-patch orange or 
scarlet, ‘The tail is gen- 
erally 8 or 10 inches 
long, forked 5 or inch- 
es, black and white or 
rosy. The display it 


milte =D. milt = MLG. LG. milte = OHG. milzi, y. 1 DAY 
MHG. milze, G. mile (> It. milza = Sp. melsa) = E RE ON BRE 
Teel. milti = Sw. mjelte = Dan. milt, the spleen} gives the name scissor 
prob. from the root of melt.] In anat., the tai. oa 
spleen. Milvus_ (mil’vus), 
n. [NL. (Cuvier, 


to the Moon & Bacchus . » - 
when the Moon is at full. In this sacrifice they burne the 
taile, milt, aud leafe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, P- 677. 
milt? (milt), n. [A corruption of milk, in this 
sense appar, of Scand. origin: < Sw. mjölke, milt 
(< mjölk, milk), = Dan. melke, milt, = G. mileh 
= MLG. melk, milk, also milt: see milk, n. The 
D. milt, milt, is appar. < E.J The male genera- 
tive organ of a fish; the spermatic organ and 
its secretion; the soft roe, corresponding to the 
roe or spawn of the female. Sometimes melt. 
You shall scarce or never take a male carp without a 
melt, or a female without a roe or spawn. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1653), p. 162. 
milt? (milt), v- t. [< milt2, n.] To impregnate 
the roe or spawn of (the female fish). 
milter (mil’tér), n. [= D. milter (prob. < E. ?) 
= G. mileher; as milt? +-er1.] That which has milwyn (mil’win), 2. 
or sheds milt; a male fish in breeding-time. well.) Greenfish. Skinner, 
Also melter. first quotation under 


Yet do they offer Swine 7 

x 1800), < L. milvus, a 
kite.] The typical 
genus of Milvine, 
having a long forked tail. The leading species is 
the common kite or glede of Europe, M. ictinus or regalis; 
M. ater is the black kite of the same continent. 

milwell} (mil’wel), 7. [Also myllewell; < ME. 
mulwell; origin obscure; cf. milwyn.] A kind 
of fish. See the first quotation. 

Myllewell, a sort of fish, the same with what in Lincoln- 
shire is called millwyn, which Spelman renders green fish; 
put it was certainly of a different kind. 

Kennett, Paroch. Antiq. Gloss (1695). (Davies.) 

Item, ij. saltyng tubbes. Item, viij. lynges. Item, iiij. 
mulwell-fyche. Paston Letters (Inventory), I. 490. 

The yellow ling, the milwell fair and white. 
John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I, 166). 
[Also millwyn; cf. mil- 
Halliwell. See the 


Fork-tailed Flycatcher (Mrloulus 
tyrannus). 


For the purpose of breeding he had, as the rule is, put milwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
in [a pond] oe FLN for one spawner. eS (mil’i-as), 7. 
. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1875), p. 143. [NL., < L. Miiyas, a 


district in Lycia.] 1. 
A genus of noctuid 
moths, erected by 
Walker in 1858 for tho 
African M. mixtura.— 
2. A notable genus of 
predaceous bugs of the 
family Reduviide. They 
are mainly American, and 
M. cinctus is one of the best- 
known heteropters of the 
United States, of a waxy or 
orange-yellow color, with 


Miltonian mil-to’ni-an), a. [< Milton (see def.) 
+ -ian.| Of or relating to the great English 
poet John Milton (1608-74), or resembling his 
style. 
$ Merely a Miltonian way of saying . . . that 
less than physical courage aac a aka zS 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p- 267. 
Miltonic (mil-ton’ik), a. [< Mitton (see Mil- 
tonian) + -ic.] Relating or pertaining to Mil- 
ton or his works; Miltonian. 
If Time, the Avenger, execrates his 
And makes the word hdton menn “ele.” 5 pan i 
‘an, Don L, `. e le ante and- 
miltwaste (milt’wast), n. A nee ew lack. Sti, 1S0 
Se appar. < miltl + waste: so called, it mrad G min i 
oe oe Begnse sonar believed tobe a rem- milt 2l X ue 
a rae Th EAE one burning inflammation: sce milt! and brand.] 
7 ~ Same as malignant anthrax (which see under 
vago (mil-vā'gō), n. [NL. (ef. L. milua- anelon): i 
mileago, a kind of fish), < L. milous, a kite airn ao e AA nee d form OF muma silent, | 
kind of fish): see Milvus.] 1. A genus rimly silent; prim; demure; precise; affect- 


(also a 

a an allure hawka of the Tamil edly modest; quiet; mute: also used ad i 

‘Ame niture-h A 2 verbi- 

of So aiani Polyborina, founded Be ally. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] i 
1824. There are two species, M. chima- Serap he sleoy te word of God, 


chimango.—2. [l c.] A member perc is ya n Holy F: 
urns, Holy Fair. 


es E : : Lightning- 
‘n6) 7 pl {NL., < Milvus + OE oa ee oa quite ae 
‘alco: mide, typified bythe = W. Black, In Far Lochaber, iv 
e scapular provessof the Mima (mi’m4), n. [Burmese.] A ur- 
the face is not ruffed, mese woman; a girl. i TORE Da 
Make war or peace; build o 3 
st to my Tes pay bangers drink 
ak or ae Gre ', Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 161. 
doth s (mi’mas), n. [NL., < G f 
‘s name of a centaur.] 1 The i e a 
smallest of the satellites of an md 
about its primary in 22 ho 
p | In Zoğl. 
ei 


Many-banded Robber (Afilyas 


cinctus). 


3 (Line shows natural 
size.) 


i! p 


,.. only leave me 


mimetic 


akin to L. imitari, imitate: see im 
tate.) 1. An imitator; one allied 
in mimicry; & mimic; specifies The 
a mimie actor; a performer ing yY, 
ancient farces or burlesques a 
mimes. alleq 
Let him go now and brand anot 

juriously with the name of Mima er man in. 
selfe the loosest and most extravagant’ him. 
that hath been heard of; whom no les Mime 
almost halfe the world could serve be then 
roome to play the Mime in. T stage 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 

The strolling mimes carried the last, a ` 
probably many of the worst, reminisce 
of the Roman acting drama across the 
period of those great migrations which 
changed the face of the Western world co 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 11, 

2. A dramatic entertainment 
among the ancient Greeks of 
Sicily and southern Italy and 
the Romans, consisting 
generally of farcical mim- 
icry of real events and per- 
sons. The Greek mimes com- 
bined spoken dialogue of some- 


what simple and familiar charac- ga\limbar in 
ter with action; the Roman con- Turkey ny 


sisted chiefly of action, often of a 

coarse and even indecent character, wi 

Ç 5 i r, With li 
See pantomime. » with litt 


This we know in Laertius, that the Mimes 


were of such reckning with Plato, as t 
p 16 oi gsi o taket f 
to read on and after make them his pilian em nieh | 


le Speaking, 


describes a Mime to be a Poem imitati Pe 
stirre up laughter. Milton, Apolony) TE any ta | 
š r £ mig 
mime (mim), v. i.; pret. and pp. mimeq W | 
5 3 Dp. 


Acts Old Tniquity, and in the fit 
Of miming gets the opinion of a wit, 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, en, | 


mimeograph (mim’é--graf), n. [Irreg, (4 
ppeiobar, imitate, + ypáġew, write.] ie 
paratus invented by Edison, by which and i 
of written pages may, be obtained for the po | 
duction of an indefinite number of copies | 
pointed stylus is moved as in writing with a lend-pe 
over a kind of tough prepared paper placed on a fn} 
grooved steel plate, and the writing is thus traced ins 
series of minute perforations. Stencils may also be pe 
pared on typewriters. | 

Mimesa, (mi-mé’sii), x. [NL. (Shuckard, 183) | 
irreg. < Gr. miun, imitation: see mimes 
The typical genus of Mimesida, having the inva 
spur of the hind tibiæ broadly flattened. Blev | 
North American and seven European specie | 


are known. 

Mimeside (mi-mes’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., Minea 
+ -ide.] A family of fossorial hymenoptem 
insects. The prothorax is narrow, the fore wings Bt | 
three submarginal cells, the abdomen js petiolate wihi 
petiole depressed and generally furrowed above, th? 
tennal flagellum is thickened at the apex, ant bu 
tibie have only one apical spur. The family com 
the two genera Mimesa and Psen. ile 

mimesis (mi-mé’sis), 1., [NL., < Gr. Him) 
imitation, < pueioOar, imitate: see mime 
In rhet., imitation or reprođuction © dert f 
posed words of another, especia yin i 


represent his character. blan 
In zoöl, mimicry; simu ated Teseo 
; -mulation DY 


physical or physiological simul 
animal of another, or t 
of its surroundings. 
mimetene (mim’é-tén), 1. 
close resemblance to pyro 
The, an imitator (see mime 
as mimetite. s 
Mimetes (mi-m6’téz), n. [NL., < Grp 
imitator.] 1. In entom.: (ay Ag a 
moths. Hübner, 1816. (D) A gen 
of the subfamily Otiorhynching. 
1818.—2, In mammal., a genus 
apes of the family Simiid@, & 
the chimpanzee: 80 
man. i was propos 
1816, and IEE Wain Troglodytes tl 
thropopithecus of De Blainville; 
more frequently used. See cu 
3, In ornith.: (a) A genus 
oles of the family Orioude. 
Mimeta (Vigors and Horsfien 
as Mimus. C. W. T 
mimetesite (mi-me ; 
TG, an ee (see Mimetes 
as mimetite. 3 
mimetic (mi-met’ik), 4 
Gr. pyunrixdc, imitative, 
< pupetabau, imitate: a tion; aP 
ing to mimicry Or imita 
aping. 


at 
pa 
f not 
feet, 


mimetic 


by most mim 
ge don Fuco's 
Ibino and Be 


netick apes, 
ick shapes. 


sad 

pucus, 16% 

Bat hot depin; p. 9 (Nares.) 
Come whiting, A A ‘ : 

is of actors, ambitious of displaying their 

hoods sir townsfolk. r 
prot orieulty to their oN Teraeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 393. 
mim 5 


y — (a) In zoöl. 


itating i s 
$ Le exi of IRE orchids which resemble butter- 


yers 2 
as the lowers ery, 3. A pet Fa- 
ii See TU appears that the mimetic species is 
1¢ese Claes enemy by its outward aly to 
ed OR it mimics. H. A. Nicholson. 

W. 


<imating closely to— that is, imitat- 
X aigher degree of symmetry. This 
K ; results from twinning. For exam- 
usually re win crystals which at first sight 
See pseudosymmetry and 


(b) In mineral, appro: 


— other t 
ing~ teristic U 


ical (mi-met’i-kal), a. [< mimetic + -al.] 
mimeti s mimetic. i af 

5 ; 0 imetical or poetic form. 
A dialogue in the old aa Hurd. Foreign Travel, vii. 


EAA A S 
Bead mī-met'i-kal-i), adv. ; 
TT © imitatively; in the manner of 

metie 


a wished to express mimetically the rolling, 
Homer v leaping motion of the stone, oa 
thundering, De Quincey, Homer, iii. 


7 im’é-tizm), n. [< mimet-ic, q. v., 
metism Quim € ues au mimicry, 3. 
- L im’é-tit), n. [< Gr. zunTýç, an imi- 
mimetite ee, A "ee Native arseniate 
tator (se ith chlorid of lead, a mineral of a 
w Ta to brown color occurring in hexagonal 
yelow tic crystals, often rounded. It is isomor- 
puema pyromorphite, the phosphate of lead. Some 
piovi as campylite, contain phosphoric acid, and hence 
via intermediate between mimetite and pyromorphite. 
Also called mimetesite, mimetene. ae x 
mimic (mim'ik), a. andn. [=F. mimique = Sp. 
mimico = Pg. It. mimico, < L. mimicus, < GT. pyu- 
xéc, belonging to mimes, < Hivos, a mime: see 
mime.] I, a. 1, Acting as a mime; giv en to 
or practising imitation; imitative: as, a mimic 


Be -ism.] Same i 


`~ actor. 


Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her [Reason]; Puls misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. 
ae ; Milton, P. L., V. 110. 
2. Pertaining to mimicry or imitation ; exhib- 
iting, characterized by, or employed in simu- 
lation or mimicry; mimicking; simulating: as, 
the mimic stage; mimic action or gestures. 
Eager to win laurels on the mimic theatre of war. ó 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 15. 
Let the mimic canvas show 
Her calm benevolent features. 
Bryant, The Ages, iii. 
3. Consisting of or resulting from imitation; 
simulated; mock: often implying a copy or 
Imitation: as, a mimic battle; the mimic roy- 
alty of the stage. 


Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. 


Wordsworth, There was a Boy. 
_ Down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets. 
Longfellow, Rain in Summer. 


an occasional name of the Lagri- 
Il, n. 


: n. 1. One who or that which imitates or 
mimics; Specifically, an actor. 


Anon his Thisbe must be answ: 

nswered 

And forth my mimic comes. : 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 19. 

or A 5 Every sort 
Ta ae re ets, wrestlers, riders cannons 

ancers, anticks, mummers, mimicks. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1325. 


ything copied from or 


Mimic-flower beetles, 


An imitati 
it : 
made inj tation; an 


x 1 A 
mimic (mi nos of something else. 


ma Aum vE pr imick 
PPE miming a V -j pret. and pp. mimicked 
imita fon K mimic, a.] iP To act an 
in mea ae a likeness to; imitate 
or seriously. cà or action, either mockingly 
ice A 
in hither learned 80 to mimic virtue that it often creeps 
‘into the t disguise Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 
And brow cany humour, furtive glance, 
a Where half was furious, half fatigued. 
s rowning, Ring and Book, I. 203. 
© an Imitation of 


ce Seva ts 
and 2 mimicking a glad 
the Dlantain, met trom ines side, 
n Keats, Lamia, ii. 
Nee Of light scienti t 
anand effect of diman aeaa 
A. Symen tleties of nature's smiles 
Symonds, i Italy and Greece, p, 277. 


d cedar 
dst. 
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3. Specifically, i ü 
4 í in z imi 
ima a PAD : ol, and bot., to imitate, 
elor Me pepo le (something else) in form 
Soor “T Characteristic; assume the char- 
ae or appearance of (some other object). Sea 
i ical Ca S ne Mock, ete. See imitate, s 
in I-Ke imi S 
mami ei al), a. [< mimic +-al.} Same 


To some too, if the 


too familiar, y be far gone, 


i » mimical gestures are 
7 3 Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 233. 
o make our mirth the completer, Sj i 
3) make ou h >» Sir J. M es i 
mie highest Pitch of mirth, and his mémicall tke an 
Saw, and most excellent pleasant company he ja, 
2 Pepys, Diary, II. 320. 
mimically (mim’‘i-kal-i), adv. In a mimicking 
or imitative manner, [Rare.] is 
Such are good for nothing b i 


tate their neighbours’ fooleri 
i 


ut either mimically to imi- 
in a kind of lascivious and di 


cs, or to immerse themselves 
ebauched living. 


ee South, Works, V. ix. 
imicalness (mim’i-kal-nes) ne T ity 
of oe acne [Rare.] k pa 
mimic-beetle (mim‘ik-bé’fl) n. A col 
aC ( +N. coleopter- 
ous insect which feigns death when disturbed 


or alarmed, as some of the Histeride 
rhide. ? e Histeridw and Byr- 


mimicker (mim‘i-kér), n. 
which mimics. 

mimicry (mim‘ik-ri), n.5 
[< mimic + -ry.] 1. Th 
speech, manner, or app 
imitation; simulation. 

Absolute princes, who ruin thei 
of the great monarchs. 

A few old men, the last survivors of our generation, . . . 
will remember . . . that exquisite mimicry (of Lord Hol- 
land's) which ennobled, instead of degrading. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland, 
a An imitation; that which imitates or simu- 
ates. 


In France an imitative school . . . has executed skilful 
mimicries of ancient glass painting. Eneye. Brit., X. 673. 


One who or that 


pl. mimicries (-riz). 
e act of imitating in 
earance; mockery by 


r people by a mimicry 
Hume, Ess: 


3. In zoöl., the simulation of something else mimosite (mi-mo’sit), n. 


in form or color, ete.; mimesis, Commonly called 
protective mimicry, from the immunity secured by such re- 
semblance, as when the insect known as the walking-stick 


i mim/‘6-tip), n. 
simulates a dead twig of a treg, when abutterfly assimilates mimotype ( 0-t1p), 


in color to thatoi the flowers upon which it habitually 
feeds, or a bird’s nest is so constructed as to resemble a 
bunch of moss on a bough, etc. Also mimetism. 


Both mimicry and imitation are [here] used in a meta- 
phorical sense, as implying that close external likeness 
which causes things unlike in structure to be mistaken 
for each other. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 75. 

mimic-thrush(mim’ik-thrush),z. A book-name 
of the mocking-bird, Mimus polyglottus. 

Mimidz (mim’‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mimus + 
-idæ.] The Miminæ rated as a family of oscine 
passerine birds. 

imine (mi-mi‘né), n. pl. — ; : 
-ine.] A subfamily of turdoid oscine passerine 


of this famous mimographer we must have recourse, 1 he 
Neves to the fifteenth 1d 1 of Theocritns. ie 


globular heads or in cylindrical spikes, 
cies have heen described, natives of the warmer parts of 


ays, ii. 11. Mimoseæ (mi-mo’s 


[NL., < Mimus + mimotypic (mim-d-tip’ik), a. 


For the best idea that can now be formed af the manner 


Twining, tr. of Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, I., note 6, 


Mimosa ( Mi-mo’si),. (NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
80 called from itsi 
animal life; < L, 
see mime, n.) 1 
plants of the 
Eumimosen, charac 
tire or jointed val 
a narrow 
either herbs, erect or climbing shrubs, or somet 
and are often prickly. Thel 
nate, but rarely there are 
(phylHodiurn) takes the pla 
cies the leayes 
flowers are small and 


mitating the sensibility of 
mimus, © Gr. jajioc, a mimie: 
. A large genus of leguminous 
suborder Mimosew and the tribe 
terized by a legume with en- 
ves which break away from 
persistent placenta. The planta are 


€s trees, 
eaves are almost always bipin- 
none, or the expanded petiole 
ce of the leaf; and in many 

are sensitive, closing when touched. ‘The 
sessile, usually having the stamena 
ger than the corolla; they are arranged in 
About 250 spe- 


very much lon 


America and Africa, of tropical Asia, and of the Mascarene 
Islands. Manyare cultivated, the most common heing the 


sensitive-plant or humble-plant of hothouses, M. pea 


which isa branching annual, one or two feet in height, hav- 
ing a great many small leaflets, all highly sensitive when 
touched. M. myriadenia is a woody climber of tropical 
America, and is remarkable for the great height which it 
attains, ascending to the tops of the tallest trees. 
2. [l. ¢.] A plant of this genus. 

For not Miimoen’s tender tree 

Shrinks sooner from the touch than he. 

Scott, Marmion, iv., Int. 


mimosa-bark (mi-m6’si-birk), n. The bark 


of several Australian acacia- or wattle-trees, 
much used in tanning. 


UNL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1825), < Mimosa + -cr.] A suborder 
of leguminous plants, characterized by small 
regular flowers with a gamosepalous calyx, by 
aving the petals valvate and often united be- 
low the middle, and by having stamens which 
are free or monade nione It embraces 6 tribes, 29 
genera, Mimosa being the type, and about 1,250 species, 
the majority of which are confined to the tropics. 
[< Mimosa + -ite2.] 
A fossil seed-pod supposed to have belonged 
to a plant of the mimosa family. 
[< Gr. pivoc, a mimic, 
+ rixoc, form.] In zodl. and zodgeog., a type 
or form of animal life which in one country is 
the analogue or representative of a type or form 
found in another country, to which it is not very 
closely related. Thus, the American starlings (Teteri- 
de) are mimotypes of the Old World starlings (Sturnida); 
the American genus Geomys is mimotypic of the African 
Georychus; the American jumping-mouse (Zapus) replaces 
the jerboas (Dipus) of Africa. 

Mimotypes, forms distantly resembling each other, but 
fulfilling similar functions. . . . By the use of this term, 
the word “analogue” may be relieved of a part of the bur- 
den borne by it. Smithsonian Report (1831), p. 460, note. 


[K mimotype + 
aving the character of a mimotype. 


-ic.] 


birds, typified by the genus Mimus; the mock- Mimuleæ (mi-mu‘lé-¢). n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 


ers, mock-birds, or mocking-birds. The group is 
variously located in the ornithological system, being some- 
times placed in Turdidæ, sometimes associated with the 
wrens in Liotrichide, and sometimes referred to the Tima- 
liide under the name of American babblers. These birds 
have a moderate (sometimes extremely long and bowed} 
bill, short wings, long rounded tail, and scutellate tarsi. 
Leading genera are Mimus, Harporhynchus, Qasr nea! 
Galeoscoptes. Familiar examples are the mocking-bird, 
thrasher, and catbird. All are confined to America. See 
cuts under catbird and mocking-bird. 


mimine (mim’in), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Mimine. : i 

mimistt (mi’mist), n. [< mime + -ist.] A 
writer of mimes. 


eS Ae uli d 
on were called Poets Mimistes: as who wo! 
E and meet to be followed for their wise and 
graue lessons. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 


mimmati i-ma Ar. mim, the 
ation (mi-ma’shon), n. [¢ 4 7 
name of the letter m, + -ation. Cf. ntaa i 
The frequent use of the letter m ; specifically, 
the addition of m to a final vowel. eee 
incipal differences between these ec ail 
Semele A and the Semitic- Assyrian] are te 
the use of mimmation by the Babylonians, a ie 
Assyrians; thus the Babylonian Korda Samle m iadi sE 
dnes rendera by g Arts and Sciences, Supp., p. 173. 
mim-mouthed (mim’moutht), a Pe 
mim-mowed ; < mim + mouten ee ee 
in discourse: implying affectat on cies 4g 
Tm no for being mim-mou'd, when Se 


gude, whiles, cast a knot o 
but a man had as g E ries 
le. 
Foca 


and Hooker, 1876), < Mimulus + -ew.| A sub- 
tribe of plants of the order Scrophularinew and 
the tribe Gratiolew, characterized by a five- 
toothed calyx, by having the stamens inserted 
within the corolla-tube, with the anther-cells 
contiguous, and by a loculicidal capsule with 
two or four valves. The subtribe embraces 6 
genera, Mimulus being the type, and about 56 


species. 2 a 
Mimulus (mim‘t-lus), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1753), 
so called from the resemblance of its corolla to a 
mask; (LL. mimulus, a little mime, dim. of L. mi- 
mus: seemime.| A genus of scrophulariaceous 
plants of the tribe Gratiolew, type of the subtribe 
Mimulee, characterized by atubularcalyx, which 
is almost always five-angled or five-toothed, b; 
a two-valyed capsule, and by having numer: 
seeds, with the placente usually united to fo: 
entral column. They are reclit 0 
iy tall, and slightly woody herbs, wit 
leaves, and often showy flowers, which are ; 
red, violet, or rose-colored, and solitary in 
leaves, or sometimes racemed al 
sein en 
Pacific North America, but ar 
whe i 6 regions, 


in tem) 


- Mimusops 


0) a ae 8), 2. 
HBB), Be called from t 
of the flowers to ) 
‘of id, un ape (< pyietabat, 
itator: see mime), + oy), 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous plar 
ural order Sapotacea’ an ghe 2 i 
af E T the onter ones incl ue 
ing the inner, which are more slender; the lobes ol 
corolla entiro and threo times as many as the 
ments; and the six or eight staininodia, which 


face.) A ge 
Jants of the x 


Bi amens. ‘They are trees, or 
nato with the same number of Renan Se Aa ae or 


juice, an’ 


5 | j ky 
rarely shrubs, with a milky Meet axillary clu 


ars, which are often 
About so e are known, found throughout the tropi 


teylon, yield a heavy dura 
E E E Aves odios small edible berries, 
the seedsof which afford an abundance of oil. See balata- 

gun, bully-tree, cow-tree, and dily? ; Si 
min}}, pron. A Middle English form of mine}. 
mint, a. [ME., also myn, minne, mynne, < AS 
min, less (not ‘small,’ the positive form being not 
in use), = OS. minniro = OF ries. mnnera, minra 
(ef. min, adv.) = MD nindre, D. minder = MI 


risp 
min, minner, minde OHG. minniro, MHG. min- 
ner, minre, G. minder 


= Icel. minnr = Sw. Dan. 
mindre = Goth. minniza, compar., less; ef. OS. 
minnisto = OF ries. minnust = D. M LG. minst = 
OHG. minnist, MHG. minnest, G. mindest = Icel. 
minnst = Sw. minst = Dan. mindst = 


Goth. min- 
nists (cf. mins, minz, adv.), superl., least; com- 
par. and'superl. (reduced in the compar. min, as 
in bet for better, less, ete.), = L. compar. minor, 
neut. minus, less (superl. minimus, least), posi- 
tive stem “minu-, whence minuere, lessen (see 
minish, minuend, ete.), = Gr. uviç, little, small 
(not in good use, but assumed or revived as the 
base of the derived forms puvidew, lessen, pivvv- 
Ga, alittle, ete.); ef. Ir. min, small; perhaps Skt. 
y mi (present stem mina-), make less. Hence, 
from L., minor, minus, minority, ete., minister, 

administer, ete., minim, minimum, minimize, 

minutel, minute2, minish, diminish, comminute, 
ete.; from E., mince, minnow, ete.) Less. 
The more and the minne. 
Le Bone Florence (Ritson’s Met. Rom., I11.), 1. 549. 


It is of the for to forgyfe 
Alkyn tryspas both more & mynn. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 104. 
minst (min), n. [ME., also minne, mynne, < Icel. 
minni, memory, remembrance; ef. OS. minna, 
minnia = OHG. minna, MHG. minne, G. (re- 
Vived) minne, love, orig. ‘memory’: akin to E. 
mines, mind}, etc.: see mines, mindi.) Mem- 
ory; remembrance. 
min*}(min),v. t. [< ME. minnen, mynnen, Ieel. 
minna, bring to mind, < minni, mind, memory: 
see mins, n. 
mind of; remind. 
Syr, of one thinge I wolle you m 
‘And beseche ne ae aes eee 
WS. Harl. 2252, f. 88. (Halliwell. 
2. To remember. ; nee) 
The clowdys ovyr-caste, all lygt was leste, 
Hys my3t was more then ye mygt mynne. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, £47. (Halliwell.) 


Euery psalme qwencheth a synn: 
As ofte as a man thoth hem aae, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 90. 


To mention. 


Palomydon put hym full prestly t 
= And meuit of his mater, that I TEE, 
a Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8876. 


_ [Perhaps a familiar var. of mam1, 
oth {Scotch.] 


Faa o' Yetholm town, 
min and daddie 0. 
ite Faa (Child's Ballads, IV. 284). 


lectal or affected form of 


(NL. (Linneus, 
he fancied resemblances 
an ape’s face; ¢ Gr. pots, gon. 


imitate, xoc an im- 
nus of 
t 


be Bumelica. 
ight segments 


Cf. mine3.] 1. To bring to the minargent (mi-niir‘jent), 7. 


from Livadia, 


minaul (mi-nal’), n. S 
BIS Jb ame as monaul. 
mince (mins 
mincing. [< 
artly < aK 
iminish (cf. verbal n. minsun rsi 
abstinence) (= OS. minsõn DPE EEN 
minznan, become Tes , make less, = Goth. 
roin cleanse, 
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ant sturnoid passerine birds of 
ries further cast. (a) Any Spe- 


i wes(which see). (0) Any 5 
ea oe which inhabit Indi 


of several difterc 
India and count 


cles of the ronne da ee 
ronus Hulabes, seve iha Ind 
PE aR Sumatra, Borneo, Sa a Mimina (Soe eng 
nd Ot \ulabes. Phe common talk sti 
na, and cut under Bula za The common ty Gracula) reli- 
i r 3 s E. (formerly Gracula) rete 
or religious grackle of Indin ìs 4% (former KRUNA 
i 0 "plis sek color with a white mirror on the 
iosa, of n pur jlish-black color with ite mal r 
Sr allor tin and feet, and curious leafy lappets of 4 
vellow or orange color on the head, It ise zily tamed and 
taught to speak with singular distinctne This anc some 
other prenilierd of the same genus are common eage-birds 
in Europe and the 


ited States. 
mina-bird (mi’ 


Same as mina. 


pèrd), n. 
[< mine? + -able.] 


minablet (mi/na-bl), « 
Capable of being mined. 
He began to undermine it (finding the earth all about 
very minable). North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 115. 
minacious (mi-na’shus), @. = It. minaccioso, 
an extended form of menace Pg. minaz, 
minax (minac-), full of threats: see menace, n.J 
Threatening; menacing. [Rare.] 
Whether the face of heaven smile upon us with a cheer- 
ful bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad and 


minacious countenance, i 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 63. 


minacity (mi-nas’i-ti), ”. [< L. minaw (minac-), 
threatening, minacious (see menace), + ~-ity.] 
Disposition to threaten. Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 

minar (mi-niir’), n. [Ar. minar, a candlestick, 
lamp, lighthouse (ef. Heb. manorah, a candle- 
stick); cf. nar, fire, nūr, light, nawwir, enlight- 
en, illumine, Heb. nür, shine.] In Moslem 
arch., a lighthouse; a tower; a minaret. 

In the burning sun the golden dome [of a mosque in the 
city of Meshed] seemed to cast out rays of dazzling light, 
and the roofs of the adjoining minars shone like brilliant 
beacons. O'Donovan, Mery, vi. 

minaret (min’a-ret), n. [= F. minaret = Pg. 
minareto = It. minareto, minaretto, < 
Sp. minarete, < Turk. minare = Hind. 
mināra, mindr, a high slender tow- 
er, a minaret, < Ar. manãra, a lamp, 
lighthouse, minaret, < minar, candle- 
stick, lamp, lighthouse: seo minar.] 
In Moslem arch., a slender and lofty 
turret typically rising by several 
stages or stories, and surrounded 
by one or more projecting balco- 
nies, characteristic of Mohammedan. 
mosques, and corresponding to the 
belfry of a Christian church. From 
the balconies of the minarets the people are 


summoned to prayer five times a day by 
criers. See muezzin, and cut under mosque. 


Another [mosque] has a very high minaret 
or tower, the out side of which is entirely 
cased with green tiles. 

Pococke, Description of the East, TI. i. 121. 
ent [K NL. 
(alu)min(ium) + L. argentum, sil- 
ver.] A kind of aluminium bronze, 
the ingredients of which are copper 
1,000 parts, nickel 700, antimony 50, 
and aluminium 20. 


Vi 


Minaret. 


minatorial (min-a-to’ri-al), a. [< , Mosque of 
minatory + -al.] Threatening; men- Annee” 


acing. 


minatorially (min-a-to’ri-al-i),adv. Ina threat- 
nae Fae manner. 
minatorily (min‘a-to-ri-li), adv. Inaminator 
manner; with threats. » ZRT 
minatory, (min’a-to-ri), a. 
. minatorius, threatening (cf. minator, one 
who drives cattle), < L. minari, inai 
ee eae J) minari, pp. minatus, 
menacing. 


[= It. minatorio, < 


see menace.) Threatening; 


The king made a statute monitory and minatory, towards 


justices of peace, that they should duly execute their office. 


Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 75. 


The minatory proclamation issued last week by the Czar 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 877. 


a mimbar. 

„v.; pret. and pp. minced, t 
r b , ppr. 

ME. *mincen, *myncen, minsen, (a) 

minsian, make less, become less, 


€ s); with formative -s (as 
o rinse, ete.) (cf. Icel. minnka=Sw. 
= Dan. mindske, make less, with forma- 
) Kam less (see min2); (b) partly < OF. 
3 mincer, cut small, < mince, slender, 
ny, prob, of Teut. origin, perhaps from 
in, less (see min®), or more prob. 
is a back formation from the 
ch is then < OS. minson, ete., 
| 1. trans. 1, To make 

eut or cho: 


mince (mins), n. 


mince-meat (mins’mét), n. 


mince-pie(mins’pi’), n. [< 


mincer (ain’sér), n. 


minch} (minch), n. 


minchent (min‘chen), 2. 


mincheryt (min’ 


minch-houset, 7. 


minch-houge 


Munee that plouer. 


Babees Book E.g 
When she saw Pyri hus make malii S 2 7 
In mincing with his sword her hüsna Sport 
yy SPAN A's 
` Shak., Hamer 
hey brought some cold bacon and e tiis 
sergeant as ed for pepper and salt n 
and made it savory. Mrs. Gaskell, 
2. To lessen; diminish 
in speaking; speak of 
minimize. 
Thy hones 


minesi At-cak 
» minced teak 
Sylvia's n° foot ' 
j especially, toa 
lightly or e 


ghti 


Making it light to Cassio. Shar an Matter 
For though shee held her to the comm ello, i; 
threatening annexed shee did somewhat mo Ment, j 
ate, Pure tea 
Be gone, Futelli! do not mince one a, 8% 
Of what you hear. ate Fou Syllable. 3 


Ad y's 
What say the soldiers of me? a Y8 Tria 
Mince ’em not, good À Solus, baba eee 
The very forms and tongues they tales 
Fletcher, y 
3. To utter primly; bring or sl 
ingly or in a half-spoken way; henee 
with affected delicacy; use ‘affectation I 
gard to: as, to mince one’s words onan iny 
tive; to mince the lapses of one’s a 
minced oath. : 
Behold yon simpering dame, . , 
That minces virtue, and doth shake tl 
To hear of pleasure’s name. Shak. 
. . . ot) 
4. To effect mincingly. [Rare.] 
A To the ground 
Three times she bows, and witl a : 
Minces her spruce retreat. ‘a modest grace 
d Beaumont, Psyche, iii, y 
Le collops. See collop.— Minced pie son i 
pie.—To mince matters, to speak of things wit une 
ed delicacy. Deak or nennti oe 
II. intrans. 1. To wall with short ste 
with affected nicety; alfect delicacy in 
ner. Š 
` Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
ing and mincing as they go. isi Isai 
Away, I say ; time wears: hold up your head and mity, | 
Shak., M. W. of W., v.14. fp 
2. To speak with affected elegance. j 
Low spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the while} 
Crabbe, Works, 


[< minee(-meat).] Same 


a nny 
ghboy:, | 
Sa f 


he head 
Lear, iy. ¢ ia 


ps or 
man | 


mince-meat. í 
Upsetting whatever came in his way —now a pad 
milk, and now a basin of mince. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. ot 
[Prop. minei 
meat.) 1. Meat chopped small; hence, any | 
thing chopped or broken into small pieces, lt 
erally or figuratively. 
Their first shot struck us in the bows, knocked our te 


gunners into mince meat. aif 
R. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrss® 


2. The material of which mince-pies are male | 
Also called minced meat and mince. ait 
mince(-meat) tpi ] 

A pie made with minced meat, fruit, ete. 2 
long been especially associated with Chr 
festivities among English-speaking peo” 
Also called minced pie. ? i 
i, One who minces. 
Mincers of each others fame. Tennyson, En l 
[< ME. mynche; & re! le i 
form of minchen.] Same as minchen- 


7 mile 
[Also m ynchen er 


< ME. minchen, 
mynecynu, 
UC, 


cess, i 


cheon, minchun ; 
chene, < AS. myneceu, 
mamecena, a nun, fem. of mi 
monk.| A nun. ae 
Mincheon Lane, so called of tenements tere 
pertaining to the minchuns, or nuns of 5i 
Bishopgate Street. «ow. and Qr ith 
Stow, Survey of London, quoted in 5- (ul 


ery 
chér-i), 2. [Also myne 
minch, minchen, + -ry.] A. nue wi 
In telling how Begu, within the mincha death 
was miraculously given to know of St. a E 
away, at Whitby, oC He enurehiot our Fat : a it 
a dial ro 
[Perhaps 2 vq to 8. vie 
of mews house, a cottage attache’ the 
house, where the men-servant» 
tuals (Jamieson).] A 


Then lay at a minch-house in 
for the country ; for most o the pt 
before in country places were no 3 
which they call here mntneh house® i 
hago, which T found to be puta sue nord 
a sort of inne or Les of co as 
a ffarmer of great calle in Nea dQ 


a mo 


ot le 
en's i 


mincing 
a. Speaking or walking 
ation; aflectedly elegant 


in'sing), 7 

with cau 

, simperi®g. eh a 

and nice + Bee e did sitt the bold Sansloy, 
zast by her 


east | a h a mincing mineon. ia 
Fost mato for such a m Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 


1 


pn upon some eie Peg and soft Glances of 
A Frotypression than Towel, Letters, ii. 4. 
deep? e. : a 


zing gap- 
s, Pref. 
and a 
wife. 

17, 1831. 
m of men they [the 
a mineing and affected 
Emerson, The American Scholar. 
i/sing-hors), n. A wooden 
hich anything is minced or 


mineti „soress and the t 
5 "no mincing ies “Dryden, Tal 
Thi tife i ath. G 
toothed Vite of «ane, fat man with spectacle 
Saw a i 
incini ™ 


spontan 


eous conve. 
t hear, l 


rio no put on 
clerg 

eech. r 
mincing-horse (mi 


horse OF stand on W 
choppe@: 

The plubber 
horse. 


strap-tubs to the mincing- 


i rted in 
is transpor Marine Mammals, p. 238. 


C. M. Seammmon, 
. i min’sing-nif), n. A tool con- 
mincing-knife Coa blade fixed to an upright 
sisting 0 y several such blades diverging, used 
e meat, vegetables, etc.; a chopping- 
orl vio 


knife. /cing-li), adv. In a mincing 
eens min’sing-l1), Gav. a o7 
mincingly Oor way; sparingly; with af- 


affected, 0 
fectation or 


Caraffa . «+ 
3 yice-deus, 


reserve. P 
more mincingly terming their now pope 
yice-fOU r W 
gis Sheldon, Miracles, p. 278. (Latham.) 
‘od mincingly, as the brambles and earth gave 
E A eot s O'Donovan, Mery, xviii. 
| way penco n re Ae 
E inci sing-spad), n. A sharp- 
7 ng-spade (min‘sir i A 
Í al eT used on a whaling-vessel for cut- 
5 


ot 3 blubber preparatory to trying it out. 
ting up 4 Sgt. ie x 

} mincturiencyt (mingk-ti‘ri-en-si), n. [For 
#micturiency, < L. micturire, urinate: see mic- 

i | turition.] Micturition. , 

i ] [< ME. mind, mynd, mend, 


|i mind! (mind), %. 
f mund, < AS. gemynd (mot $ mynd, as commonly 
cited, this form, without the prefix, occurring 
only in derivatives), memory, remembrance, 
memorial, mind, thought, = Icel. minni (for 
*mindi), memory, = Sw. minne = Dan. minde 
| (developed from minne, itself from orig. *minde), 
: memory, = Goth. gamunds (also gaminthi), 
i 
i 
Í 


memory; with collective prefix ge-, and forma- 
| tive -d (orig. pp. suffix), < munan (pres. man, 
2 pret. munde), also gemunan (geman, ete.), also 
i} munan, on-munan, remember, be mindful of, 
consider, think, = OS. farmunai, despise, = 
Teel. muna = Goth. gamunan, remember: see 
minc3. From the same source are AS. myne, 
af mind, purpose, desire, love, = Icel. munr, mind, 
desire, love, = Goth. muns, purpose, device, 
readiness (see minne); all from a Teut. y man 
=Ly men In meminisse, remember (perf. as 
pres.,memini=AS. man, Lremember), reminisci, 
reall to mind, recollect, men(t-)s, mind (a form 
TOM = E. mind), mentiri, lic, ete., = Gr. y 
ER Wrath, uévoc, mind, ete., pracbat, 
arene ee = Skt. V man, think. This is 
E., of AS ne of the Aryan roots: in 
mind, min’ Se, cut. origin, are mindi, re- 
minsi, meani We 7 Minion, mignonette, miniken, 
niscence ae ss of L. origin, memento, remi- 
ment ae Cay, vention, amentia, demented, com- 
gin, mo mentary, ete., Minerva, ete.: of Gr. ori- 
SM, mentor. ete. Th 6 ?, e Eon © ot 
referred to ipa © word man is also usually 
fe o thisroot: seo i 
feels, wills n man.) ilo That which 
the ego: th inks; the conscious subject; 
a some pin make an pbanune 
R 7 3 rit. 
he direct subject of Coo nee ee 
Say truely, what e 


er hate ots ls is man but his minde? which, 
; What en! to compasse, and make yeelding and 
me pe he commaund the body to per- 
alind, thorefore, 1 nham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 164. 


thata n mal ir tobe understood as the subject of the 


ody. Though both are phe- 
a qualities ; for we can neither 
consciousness, nor body without 


te 
ænomena of w S 
ct i aof which we are consciou: 
z exteras p Cotselousnest se umes is the general ph- 
jé ome ae atter or bo ma fact, to the mind what 
Conceive oe both are e, 


SSentia 
Extension, an without ti 


EA TW. Ham eas 
miN the mingor U amilton, Metaphysics, ix. 
ks, remembers tag ng, no derstand that in him which 
8. 


tiese Raman Menges Reid, Intellectual Powers, i. 1 
Sino to be understood its two facul- 


t 
i om Pectively, tho 


RA understandi i 
Gest he yal BY Gorman, p. S2 
ig hos ông S Sinan extended ine He er mand 
Teal obj Parably moreak innone of the pro; reid a aS 
Inge’ Deng stinet than the mer ee pow 
mae Baychology, FS rtes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iv. 
G) ihather hand, the individual mind 
Series of feelings, or “mental 
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Papaa ena (AHOA ; : eateh 
5, lor whom ¢ 

toelinga tor slom th Bae Yet here they [papers] shall not lie, for ching 
ings or plienomen 


lation to 


Jul. I see you have a month's mind to them. 
the other 


; Shak., T. Gof V., i 2 137. 
For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat, 
Who hath not a month's mind to corabat? 
3 S. Butler, Huáibras, I. fi. 11 
A year’s mind, 4 service similar to that of the month's 
mind, on the anniversary of a person's death, 

Each returnin: 
death. 


Master mind. See masteri. Sound and disposing 
See memory.—The mind's 3 
Time out of mind. See time.--To Din 


bear 
. See hearl,— 
to bein dote To be in two minds about a thing, 


' -E 
nd the relations amo 
F s among feel 
er, Data of Ethics, E 
y mean by the word “1” (the 
y), when ver they yi think 
and whatever th under- 
similar language — thug 
{first to include under the 
ol. Psychology, Int., p. 4. 
of knowing, our feel- 
i Konata doings. 
Y, Outlines of Psychol p. 2. 
; : ye 
a The intellect, or cognitive faculty or part of 
£ 1e soul, as dis inguished from feeling 1 
volition ; intelligence. The old psychologist: 
made intellect and will t} i en OF 
ect a 16 only fae S 
ealo i y faculties of 


Mind consisi 


TE ts of Eoin a 


Wt r all men inevitab] 
empirical ego of philos 
or feel, or intend thi 
stand others to in 
much, and r 
term mind. 


10 more, we propose 

G. T. Ladd, Phy 
_ Mind is the sum of our Droe 
ings of pleasure and pain, and our 
J. Sull 


At first I waa in tuwo minds about taking such a liberty. 
Dickens, Bicak House, 
To be out of one’s mind. (a ) To be forgotten by one. 
What 20 euer he dede in eny wise 
Thoo ij princes wer neuer mrt of his mynde. 
Generydes (R. E. T. 3.), J. 2953, 


$ z (4) To be mad or insane, 
Years that bring the giit mind, “ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 
Wordsworth says of hi Wordsworth, Immortality. Said Lady Clare, “that ye speak so wild?” ~ 
apes Erori says of him [Milton] that “His soul was as Tennyeon, Lady Clare. 
a star and dwelt apart.” But I should rather be inclined n 


y that it was his mind that v i To break one’s mind, to bring to mind, to call to 


Sdi iii hat was alienated from the d, to change one’s mind, to cross one’s min 
3 g a Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 154, free one’s mind. See the rae Togive a bit of one 
- The field of consciousness; contemplation; Mind. | See bit? —To give all one’s mind to, to study or 


thought; opinion. 


Yesterday he thou 
that in the houre of 
buifet. 


“ But that,” quod he, “ 
not kepe me ther-fro.” 


cultivate with earnest and persiatence.—To have a 
mind. (7) To be inclined or disposed. Also to have a 
great mind, 
Lord, what ail I, that I have no mind to fight now? 
Fletcher, Humorous Licutenant, ii. 4. 
My Lord told us that t iniversity of Cambridge kad 
a mind to choose him tor their burgess. 
Pepys, Diary, L 44. 
He had a great mind to prosecute the printer. 
H. Walpole, To Mann, Aug. 23, 1742. 
_, There is nothing so easy as to find out which opinion 
the man in doubt Aas a mind to, Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 
(b) To have a thought; take care. 
To whom thou speke. haue good mynde, 
And of whom, how, when, and where. 
Bocke of Precedence (E. E. T.S., extra ser.) i. 110. 
To have half a mind, to be pretty much disposed; have 
a certain inclination: generally used lightly. 
Tre half a mind to die with you. 
Tennyson, Death of the Old Year. 
To have in mind, to hold or call up in the memory ; think 
of or about. 
Man, among thi myrthis have in mynde 
From whens thou come & whidir thou teendis, 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (Œ. E. T.8.), p. 114. 

Nor do I particularly affect simple-minded old ladies. 
By-the-bye, I must hace mine in mind; it won't do to 
neglect her. Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xiv. 
To make up one’s mind. See make!.—To putin mind, 
to remind, 

They {the Lords] put the Queen in mind of the fearful 
Examples of Gods Judgments extant in Scripture upon 
King Saul, for sparing of Agag. Baker, Chronicles, p. 269, 

He puts me in mind of the picture of the great ox ina 
gilt frame. Bulwer, Pelham, xli. 


Unconscious mind. See unconscious. = Syn. Mind, In- 
tellect, Soul, Spirit, reason, sense, brains. Primarily, mirad 
is opposed to matter, intellect to feeling and will, soul to 
hody, and spirit to flesh. The old division of the powers 
of the mind was into intellect, sensibilities, and will; mind 
is variously used to cover all or some of these, but when 
less than the whole is meant it is chiefly the intellect: as, 
he seems to have yery little mind. Yet mind is sometimes 
used with principal reference to the will: as, 1 have half 
a mind to go. Where spirit and soul differ, spirit applies 
rather to moral force, and soul to depth and largeness of 
feeling. (See soul.) In the New Testament soul is used 
to translate a word covering all life, whether physical or 
spiritual, as in Mat. x. 28. Upon the highest usage in the 
Scriptures is founded the common representation of man 
as immortal by the word soul. Hence soul is used for the 
central, essential, or life-giving part of anything: ah 
was the soul of the party. The efinitions under of 
these words should be studied to get its range and idiom- 


atic uses. See reason. 5- 
mind! (mind), c. [< ME. minden, munden, £ AS. 
myndgian, gemyndgian, gemyndigian (= OHG. 
gemuntigon), bear in mind, recollect, recall to — 
another’s mind, remind (cf. Icel. minna, re- 
mind, recollect, = Dan. minde, remind); from 
the noun: see mindl, n. This verb has al 
sorbed in part the orig. diff. verbs mine? (< ME. 
minen, mynen, < AS. munan) and ming? (< 
mynegian, myngian, bring to mind): see mi 
ming.) I. trans. 1. To call to mind; bear 
mind; remember; recall. [Now chiefly 


quial.] 


ight so moche in his minde on her 
euyn songe he gaf to her i Tapyng a 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 168. 
it fill in my mynde that I myght 
Merlin (E. E. T. $S.), iii. 4 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 36. 
Others esteeme the Riuer Cantan . . . to be that Gan- 
of which minde are Mercator, Maginus, Gotardus 
us, and their disciples. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 451. 
Consider of it, take advice, and speak your minds, 
Judges xix. 30, 
These Discours show somewhat of the mind, but not 
the whole mind of Selden, even in the subjects treated of. 
Int. to Selden’s Table-Talk, p. 10. 
4. Disposition; cast of thought and feeling; 
inclination; desire. 
I am a fellow o’ the strangest mind. 
Shak., T. N., i. 3. 120. 
The truth is, that Godwin and his Sons did many things 
boistrously and violently, much against the Kings Minde. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
Pity melts the mind to love. 
Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. 96. 
5. Intention; purpose. 


The Duke hada very noble and honourable mynde al- 
wayes to pay his debts well, and when he lacked money, 
would not stick to sell the greatest part of his plate. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 230. 
Her mind to them again she briefly doth unfold. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 168. 


Who can beleive that whole Parlaments elected by the 
People from all parts of the Land, should meet in one 
mind, and resolution not to advise him, but to conspire 
against him? Milton, Eikonoklastes, xv. 

My lady herself is of no mind in the world, and for that 
reason her woman is of twenty minds in a moment. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 137. 

Religious bodies which have a mind of their own, and 


are strong h to make it felt. : 3 
mooo as H. N. Okan Short Studies, p. 405. 
6. Memory; remembrance: as, to call to mind; 
to have, to keep, or to bear in mind. 

Whare-so I be, whare-so I sytt, what-so I doo the mynd 
of the sauoyre of the name Thesu departis noghte fra my 
mynde. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 2- 

Sithe tyme of mend this ani ae sere 
A a r ys we will not [now] begynne. $ 
see Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1772. 
Marie, of me haue thou m ynde, 
Some comforte vs two for to kythe. 


2 . thi kynde. 
Thou knowes we are comen of York Plays, p- 476. 


‘All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 


Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 


it in my mind. 
Had so much grace to pak oe ERR TIL, ii. 1. 120. 


= 5 
7+. Mention. 

As the bokis maken mende. Gower, Conf. Amant., a 

man.— Absence 0: 

onar Inthe Ko 
Cath. Ch., constant prayer in behalf of a dead person dur- 
ing the whole mont ig 
the sacrifice of the mass being orena T 


lemn manner especially © ai 
aa trtieth days after the persons death. call 


We dovod when we were children amai S 
Which yet you wel minds = 
The en Tamane (Child's Ballads, 


a monthly mind. de hai st afore the ber e, 
That is to wete, in the day or morow ater AT vij. mind yestreen ; 
trentallis; and every weke folowin: i ae ee nthes : 
mynde oon trentall, and i Deen 
mynde biside the solempne ges ee TUL 463. ae 

Di iems, masses, monthly minds, anniversaries, 2. n pu oe we 

rges, requi y ; 3 

and other ofices for the deaa works (ed. 1835), TI. 373- Ne tel 


(0) Earnest desire; strong inclination. 
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i il iversary of some 
ind- mind’da), n. Anannive rsary of 
mind aayi Seo a year’s mind, under mind), 
st in i i ave this 
pi realth bec ueathed enough to have 3 
E pr RON ae at ae other rites, observed for 
bier aee every y' at each returning mind-day or anni- 
precy eit tock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 90. 
i in’de < mind! + -ed?.] Hav- 
; F s ke more minded (min ded), a. [ uc + ] E 
eee NICE AO ee ing a mind (of this or that kind) on m on 
room for their p Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, i. 238. position: as, high-minded, ima a! , feeble- 
Did you mind how he put the young fellow out of coun- minded, sober-minded, doutble-mindec i a6 
oe. Cee oS Se £ i nded man and nothing amb tious of glory. 
D 3 alee Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 13. 


‘Steele, Tatler, No. 242. 
ician, was so intent ae ce 
Archimedes, the famous mathematician, ¥ o inte eect want EI ie 
jems that he never minded the soldiers w ho Base mindec Sa s belligenees. 1 93, 
‘ded-nes), n. Disposition; 


GADO ie Drin. Swift, Tritical Essay. : 

nce, we'll balance that another mindedness (min I 
jeri s d anything; moral tendency : 
as, heavenly-mindedness ; 


mind 


ind thee of it. 
I do thee wrong to Me at, Hen. Ve, tv. 8 13. 


There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 


inds me o' my Jean. ‘ : 
pnt purna, ofw the Airts the Wind can Blaw. 
ention to; 


3. Toregard with attention; pay att 
heed; notice. 


Never mind the differ y A Dui 1 1 
dine: Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. “jpelination towar 
4, To have the care of; attend to; specifically, only in composition: 
to take or have the oversight of: as.a boy to clear-mindedness. 
mind the door. This base mindedness 
Old women— some gossiping, some sitting vacant at 
the house door, some spinning or weaving, Or minding 
little children. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 14. 


e is fit for the evil one. 4 

Bp. Hall, Holy Panegyrick. 
sn-mindedness had a still greater profit. 

Open-minde dness hac Ne T AG. 


Mrs. Duncan minded the two children most of the day, minder (min’dér), n. [< mind}, v., + ers.) 1. 
to the jealous rage of Tippie. The Century, XXXVI. 845. One who AiE attends to, or takes caro of 


5. To care for; be concerned about; be af- anything; a caretaker. 
fected by. [This] must be reassuring 
Whose glory is in their shame, mules. 


doctrine to the minders of 
Westminster Rev., CXXV. 22. 


The history of invention shows how frequently impor- 
tant improvements in machinery are made by the work- 
man or minder in charge of it. Encyc. Brit., XXITL 107. 


“ Doffing,” which is the operation of removing the full 
bobbins, and supplying the spindles with another set, is 
I did not mind his being a little ont of humour. performed by the attendant, called a minder — always 2 

Steele, Tatler, No. 206. female. Spons Encyc. Manuf., I. 761. 
the parlor was a wood fire 2, One who is minded or taken care of; spe- 
cifically, a pauper child intrusted by the poor- 
Jaw authorities to the care of a private person. 
[Rare.] 


“Those [children] are not his brother and sister!” said 
Mrs. Boftin. “Oh dearno, Ma'am. Thoseare the Minders, 


|. . left to be minded.” 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 16. 
mindful (mind‘fwl), a. [< ME. myndeful; < 
mind) + -ful.] 1. Taking thought or care; heed- 
ful; thoughtful. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight. 
Uprose from drowsie couch, and him addrest 
Unto the journey which he had behight. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 1. 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? Ps. viii. 4. 
Hail, shepherd! Pan bless both thy flock and thee, 
For being mindful of thy word to me! 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 3. 
2. Having knowledge, remembrance, or recog- 
nition; cognizant; aware. 
And Guinevere, not mindful of his face 
In the King’s hall, desired his name. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
mindfully (mind’ful-i), adv. Attentively; heed- 
fully. Johnson. 
mindfulness (mind‘ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being mindful; attention; heedful- 
ness; intention: purpose. 

There was no mindfulnesse amongst them of running 
awaie. Holinshed, Hist. Eng., an. 1010. 
mind-healer (mind’hé“lér), n. Same as mind- 

curer. Medical News, LIT. 1. 
minding (min’ding), n. [Verbal n. of mind}, 
v.] Recollection; something to remember one 
by. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.]} 
iv. 1.8. Minding-school (min’ding-skol) 
in which minders (see minder, 2) 
taught. [Rare.] 
) I keep a minding-school. . . . Ilove chi 
: Sho, eee eiei E A la ee, children, and four- 
rustling leav Bunot TE Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 16. 
; eo sien , a ix. 519. mindless (mind‘les), a. [< ME. myndeles, < AS, 
ages own, diadem.] gemyndleds, also myndleds, senseless, foolish, < 
mn to lumettes found in gemynd, mind, + -leds, E. -less.] 1. Without 
ipposed to haye been used mind; wanting power of thought; brutish; 
stupid; inanimate. r 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 301. 


God first made angels, bodiless, pure minds ; 
Then other things which mindi ies tes 
AR inga Y ch mindless bodies be; 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, § 9. 
The shrieking of the mindless wind. 
> Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
_ He [the sick man] ofte ki ; . 
Pay e n awakened to look, with his mind- 
88 CY pretty silver fragments strewn upon 
the floor. Cable, Old Creole Days, pias. 


Camm indful; thoughtless; heedless; care- 


v cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 
: Shak., T. of A., iv.-3. 93. 
love, whose pleasing reign 
Pope, Wiad, xxiv, 165. 


who mind earthly things. 
Phil. iii. 19. 


They {the Brazilians} minde the day, and are not carefull 
for the morrow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 836. 


They [the kine of Bashan] minded nothing but ease, 
softness, and pleasure. Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. i. 


In the open chimney-place of f d fi 
blazing cheerfully on the backs of a couple of brass griffins 


who did not seem to mind it. 
T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 63. 


The peculiarity of liquids and gases isthat they do not 
mind being bent and having their shapes altered. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 175. 
6. To look out for; be watchful against. [Col- 
log.) 

“You'd better mind that fellow, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said 
the native. A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, I. 130. 
7. To regard with submission; heed the com- 
mands of; obey: as, a headstrong child that 
will mind no one.—8. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
to pray for. See a month’s mind, under mind), 
n.—9j. To intend; mean; purpose. 

As for me, be sure I mind no harm 

To thy grave person. Chapman, Iliad. 
Mind the word! beattentive to the order given.— Mind 
your eye! becareful. (Slang.]—Mind your helm! be 
careful; take care what you do, [Naut. slang.]—To be 
paan to be disposed or inclined; have in contempla- 
Joseph was minded to put her away privily. Mat. i. 19. 

If thou be minded to peruse this little booke. 
Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), Pref., p. 4. 

Ne'er a Sir Lucius O'Tri i 
me fight, when T Sn E aT poeno e mS ake 
= Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 

o mind one’s own business, See business.— 
pes peanda gs, to be eeunepect or exact Tomina 
F EAN u en y difficulty of distinguishing the 

2 TI. intrans. 1. To remember.— 2. To bein- 
clined or disposed; design; intend. 

When one of them mindet i i 
‘convey away all his EINA D an men Sem 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 
ever minded to upbraid you. 

_ J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 181. 
heed; take note. 


n. A house 
are kept and 


lection, Haridwar 


mine 


3, Not exhibiting or denoting thor 
sense; irrational; inane: as, cps zhi + Vo} 
ity,” Ruskin. 7 MN less at 
mind-reader (mind’ré/dér), n. One he 
or professes to be able to read or dy Who ye, 
is in another’s mind. [Recent ] Seem, a 
“ Is 
The extreme subtlety of these indications; a 
unusual skill of the professional mč poet 15 Met}, 
Pop. Sci. Mo." Yi 
fs : z aaa a LORAN os 
mind-reading (mind’réding), n » Quy, 
discerning or reading anothers t e att, | 
some direct or occult process Roc hts a | 
: s. 4 7 veg "Iy g 
Mental suggestion is Rechet’s contributi Cent.) 7 
task of naming the new phenomenon wł 10 owanda |; 
struggling for recognition, and whic aich is jsp te | 
variously designated as ‘ thought-tray 48 Deen ee 
reading,” and “telepathy.” er 


4 


It was shewn that mind-reading so-cn 
muscle-reading. Proc. Soc. Psych. I 


j à ere Research Tey 
mind-sickt (mind’sil), a. Disordered į MEY 
Manie curious mind-sicke persons utterlie : 
Holinshed, Descrip. a pieh 
mind-stuff (mīind’stuf), nm A sup ‘ogee A 
stance or quasi-material which by tee Suh. | 
entiations constitutes mind. 8 diffe, | 
When matter takes the complex form of a 
brain, the corresponding mind-stuf takes tl > 
human consciousness, having intelligence and form ty 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures (ih, ] 
mind-transference (mind ’ trans ’ fer-eng é 
Thought-transference. See telepathy.“ 8), 2, 
Some experiments on the subject of mind. ae 
or the occasional communication of mene 
independently of ordinary perceptions, under ne 
rare nervous conditions. Science vin 
. = 7 . N. 
mine! (min), pron. [In defs. 1 and 2, orig, m 
of 12,4 ME. min, myn, < AS. min (= OS oe 
min = D. mijn = MLG. min = OHG. MHG t 
: : ie «in 
G. mein (also OHG. minér, MAG. miner ¢ 
meiner) = Icel. minn = Sw. Dan. min = Goth, 
meina), genitive associated with nom, ie 1 | 
dat. mé, me, me, ete.; prob. orig. an adj., vith i 
adj. sufix -n, from the root of me: see mel, 12 | 
In defs. 3, ete., merely poss. (adj.), < ME, mi, 
myn, mine, myne, < AS. min, ete., = Goth. 
meins, mine, my; from the genitive. Hene, 
by loss of the final consonant, my.) 1. 0 


n mig | 
Mdemne, | 


living huna | 
a 


| 
| 
y 
j 


me; me; the original genitive (objective) ofl | 
It was formerly used with some verbs where laterusz | 
requires me. 
I was in Surrye a syr, and sett be myne one 
As soverayne and seyngnour of sere kynges londis 
‘Morte Arthure (B. E. T. 8), 1. 88 


in def. 3. A 
My doctrine is not mine [of me], but his [of him] tè f 
aq ne is not mine [ JA Solin vitt 


: n i 
8. Belonging to me: merely possessive, cP 


È 5 ‘ un, 
construed as an adjective, preceding its we | 
which may, however, be omitted. W bay a í 


is expressed, the form is in ordinary use now re Nt 
the older form mine being rarely used except are 
before a vowel or h, or by a familiar transposition 
noun, as in sister mine, baby mine, eve. 


Myn heritage mote I nedes sele adie ; 


And ben a beggere, here may dwell 1 
°° Chaucer, Tranklin’s TUG" 
Z 


I will encamp about mine house. 


Mam, mother-mine, or mammie, 2 z 
their mothers. Florio, p. 27" 


A . sine. 5 
Mi perdonato, gentle na nof thesi 


Safi [sha om 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but 2 Hints 

my pocket picked? Shak., 1 el 
Mine own romantic town! Scott, 


We sent mine host to purchas’ fers a 
A nt for ne 
Like the other possessives in the independe of tne 


es a double geni Meret OM 


word U of 
a 


preceded by of constitut 1 
hors? 


sessor in the first person n ae 
noting appurtenance or pos Ls 
ane to me); it is no fault Ta 

Upon a wretch whose natura. Te. 

To those of mine. : Bee 9 
By ellipsis, the possessive mine 18 u 
sessives) — (1) To avoid repetition. oS 
thing possessed: as, your hand 1 
(my hand). 


Fleme them not fro ou T 
Sen thyne are myne and Yne Fork pl 
ge WONT fer: 


The remnant... Sha 
mine [my words], or their's. Se not 


Mine and my father’s death C gjak- 


(2) To express generally ‘that Van cel 


possession, property, or appur 


mine 

A kull vnright, 

nd to myne MyEUS ig for euer. 
pe to Me Aliso yours göméryng ror eoue 
Kad to YOW È Sueton of Troy (E. F a aA 
; K . he shall receive of mine, and 
for he sha John xvi. 14, 
e, 


ii. 1. 385. 


rify Me: 
to you. : 

shall have me and mi 
a avr T. of the S., 


e shall flor 


sh ik 
t shall jf you lK 


sec of. 
(ae 
7 (mn), " 


ME. mine, myne = D. mijn = 
E j A ina, < F. mine = Sp. Pg. 
mine” ne = SW. MENG, Bree a 
L min yina, a mine, £ minare, open a 
i G. oi < ML. m , se: see minez, v.] 

i Jt, mM i from place to place: see mine?, v. 
h ead Paton in the earth made for the 
ex¢aY ting metals, ores, or coal. Mine- 
f getir Consists in sinking shafts and winzes 
etal-mines, ing out the contents of the vein 
In coal-mining the opera- 
carried on in connection 
in principle. The 


e 
¿ inm 


ifer in de 


9 ptal-mines, 9U? © 
with ee in coal-mining 


i 7 iffers fr a qu in that 
tails V: a mine differs from a quarry in the 
te of the beds pen to the day; but in any mine a 

the latter 1S 1 


tions may be an openwork (see that 
sunning an adit-level, which may be carried 
ae ble distance before becoming covered by 
onsiderab y the term mine is ma iti m 
Í garth or TOON 1 ths sxeavation so named is in actua 
: i te stood that the erwieh some qualifying term 
or omi rec wired. No occurrence of ore is des- 
T ee something has been done to de 
sets yining operations. There are certain 
iiy tee ‘called neither mines nor quar- 
` places where clay is ye dug out 
a aces are frequently (especially in 
for pricks; such pacana also IER With few 
England) Say specified exceptions, a quarry is a place 
and not Cip ae or building-materials of any kind 
yae E ete y are being got; a mine, where some 
as lime, cora if rous ore is in the process of exploitation. 
meaa en ra mine includes excavations designated 
m English the ies as well as some of those called 
bye Eren F uarry is the equivalent of the French 
Wy ee ee raie is sometimes extended in use to 
fnclude the ores as well as the excavation. 


be it that men iynden gode Dyamandes in 

Cana nattoles men fynden hem more amounl npon 
oches in the Sce, and upon Hi es where the Myne oi 
ee 5 ; Mandeville, Travels, p. 158. 
yould not wed her for a mine of gold. _ 

pee Shak., T. of the S., 

2, Milit.: (a) Asubterraneous gallery or passage 
dug under the wall or rampart of a fortification, 
for the lodgment of a quantity of powder or 


course 
like aba 
ignated A 
velop it l 
ve vations which 
ries, as, for instance, P 


2. 92. 


a other explosive to be used in blowing up the 
i works. (b) Such an excavation when charged 
a | with an explosive, or the charge of explosive 
ih 


Section of a Mine. 
ter-opening ; CA, radius of the crater; AO, 


AIKB, crater; AB, cra 


ho radius of explosion ; O, charge; OD, OF, radii of rupture. 


d i . 3 
: ! men im such a mine, or sunk under water in 
i Perations of naval defense to serve a similar 
S r Bieta Ace ines on land. The radius of explosion 
A e straight li m f r 
i the charge ot amine eig ht line drawn from the center of 


o the edge of the crater; the radius 
ance from the center to the curved 
disturbance caused by the explosion 


of rupture ig the dist, 
Surface t ich the 
eu which the 
The walls 


and ra 
roaken and E 


arts of es rhi % 
E p: of earth, which a mine had 


d, were of prodigious thicknesse. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1641. 
nging Mines they tread 


With daring Feet, on sprir 
dire Ambush laid. 


Secret Sulphur, in 


7 3 Figurati 1 ongreve, On the Taking of Namure. 
BS A tati z 

x of anything Y, an abounding source or store 
R 


T 3 My God, that art 
he royal mine of everlasting EA 


The Assiz Quarles, Emblems, iv. 3. 
i es : 2 , iv. 
s} fenday Principia gee, Wil always remain a mine of 
i a ure to scientific juri 

A Bs, Mediona scientific jurists. 

it 


re @x D 
miner XCavati 


i on made by an i af. of a mine. Tt th 
io [R To A mi y an insect, as a leaf- 0% in’cham’bér), n. Milit., the 
rov. En meral. [Proy. Eng.]—6. Ore. mine-chamber (min‘cha rit ited 
ake the m t es place where the explosive charge is depost 
7 80 Oi S = > % ZS 
pf SENE pR ema mmo nent SEE anara n. See dah t 
ty nats With ae z Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 10. mine-mant (min'man), n. Kana E 
if n eland jy, x h» P- 10. 5 7 ile 
2 pone are 40 Der cent. of tone areas after calci- _ Ispeak in an popem eaii ES ine-men 
Per cent, of pY Tequisite nase out 11 cwts. of lime- in some ores and o T mnane Boyle, base 
c “lo weight of mine naeg? E YO% OF about not find anything of psolete form of minion. 
‘ o Rowe z = An obsolete form of miniont. 
S ante oy ine (a), a ming Pie Brit., XIII. 297. minei s nèr), n. [< ME. minour, m. 
? mil in whi l t } ; n 
$ A fronte lino orleng Produced poge radius of the ere OF minour, enon mi 
un, C 4 nee — i ? x p . minero : 
tema lectyyect Of th charge tee the shortest minator (cf. Sp KE 
; Submeng Used for Ne, a charge or series of denen, Minarius), a min ; 
rpe g ane 


a distant pedo whick oad exploded h 


be explode electricity ; 


electrically 


mine} (min), v. t. [< ME. minen, mynen, munen, 


* : a 5 arseer 
and Modern Hist., p. 170. mine-captain (min’kap’tan), n. The overs 


Electrical 
that by the 


mineral 
ship is rendered 


Mynore of marbuil ston & mony other thinges, 
p Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. 8), 1562. 
2. In zoöl., an insect that mines: chiefly in com- 
position: as, a leaf-miner.— Miners’ inch, See tnehi. 
mineral (min’e-ral), n. anda. [= D. mineral 
= G. Sw. Dan. mineral, < OF. mineral, F. miné- 
ral = Sp. Pg. mineral = It 


Z y to the 
» Brit., XX 1 case 


da distance below 
‘Ty and a circuit. 


i ; . minerale, a mineral, 

ceives from a passia aa by the blow the torpedo re. s ML. mincrale, also minorale, a mineral, ore, 
Electrotech eee also a mine (often in pl. mineralia minoralia, > 

cid au ethene zo OF mineral, minerals), prop, newt. of mile. 

and circuit-closer, the cirenit.clo -UPtoafuse ralis, adj. (whic reve ; 

cuit when te mre ee closer completing the He s Adj. (which, however, occurs much later 


Encyc. Brit., XXI than the noun), 


Fairy of the mine. See 
locomotive.— Over 
a mine that 


noun), < minera, mincria (after Rom.), 
ee minaria, minarium, a mine, also a mineral 
t. Sp. minera = OF. 


IL 450. 
Sairy.—Mine-] 3 
charged or sure ocomotive. See 
produces a 


Lor sure! A . mi miniere, a mine, F. mi- 
greater than the line of least rete submis Pose ly of a peng orbs akan 
mine, a defensive torpedo, — z ETS 


respectively of an adj. 
bonanza.— Undercharged 
upon explosion produces a 


less than the line of least Te: 


minarius, pertaining to 
a mine (as a noun, minarius, M., & miner: see 
miner), equiv. to mina, a mine, < minare, mine, 
open a mine: see mine®.] I. n. 1. Any con- 
stituent of the earth’s crust; more specifically, 
an inorganic body occurring in nature, homo- 
gencous and having a definite chemical com- 
position which can be expressed by a chemi- 
cal formula, and further having certain distin- 
guishing physical characters. A mineral is in al- 
most every case a solid body, and, if it has been formed 
under suitable conditions, it has, besides its definite chem- 
ical composition, a definite molecular structure, which is 
exhibited externally in its crystalline form and also inter- 
nally in its cleavage, its behavior with respect to light 
(optical properties), heat-propagation, electricity, ete. Fur- 
thermore, it has other characters, which may belong to it 
even when amorphous (though sometimes modified by 
crystallization), as specific gravity, hardness, fracture, te- 
nacity, luster, color, fusibility, ete. A certain variation 
in physical characters is consistent with the identity of 
a mineral species, but if the same substance, as calcium 
carbonate in calcite and in aragonite, occurs in two or 
more groups of crystals which cannot be referred to the 
same fundamental form, each is ranked as a distinct spe- 
cies, A difference in specific gravity and in some other 
physical characters usually accompanies the difference in 
crystallization. How great a variation in chemical com- 
position, as by isomorphous replacement, is consistent 
with the identity of a single mineral species is a point 
about which opinion differs: some authors treat the garnets 
(all of which have the same form and the same general 
formula) as a group of related species, and others as vari- 
eties of a single species. Chemical compounds formed 
in the laboratory or in the arts are not regarded as min- 
erals; but where such compounds as are already known 
as occurring in nature are thus formed they are usually 
called artificial minerals. Much attention has been de- 
voted of recent years to the artificial reproduction of min- 
erals, but almost solely as a matter of scientific interest, 
and as throwing light on the processes of nature, 
2t. Amine. Steerens. 
His very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
._ Shows itself pure. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1 26. 
Shall it not be a wild fig in a wall, 
Or fired brimstone in a minerall? x 
Bp. Hall, Satires, vi. 
Acidiferous mineral. See acidiferous.— Adipocere 
mineral. See adipocere.— Æthiops mineralf. See 


PP. mined, ppr. min- 
ynen, < OF. miner, F. 
It. minare(=G. minen), 
pen a nine, lead from 
+ minare, drive (a 

threats), < L. minari, threaten, Catan Fila 
see menace; cf. minatory, ete. In part the verb 
is due to the noun.] intrans. 1. To dig 


: x E 
a mme or pit in the earth, in order to obtain 
minerals or to make a blast for explosion, as in 
a military mine; work in a mine. 
The enemy mined, and they countermined. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, V. iii. 19. 
2. To bwrow; form a lodgment by burrowing: 
as, the sand-martin mines to make a nest.—3. 
tae i = z 
F iguratively, to work in secret; work by secret 
or insidious means. 
Efter that his manhood and his pyne 
Made love withinne her herte for to myne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 677. 
Mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their fenced ears with grave advice. 
Sackville, Gorbodue, i. 2. 
_ IL. trans. 1. To make by digging or burrow- 
ing. 
In the time of Antecrist, a Fox schalle make there his 
trayne, and mynen an hole, where Kyng Alisandre leet 
make the Zates. Mandeville, Travels, p. 267. 
Condemned to mine a channelled way, 
O'er the solid sheets of marble gray. 
Scott, Rokeby, ii. 2. 
2. To dig away or otherwise remove the foun- 
dation from; undermine; sap: as, to mine the 
valls of a fort. 
Merke sythene over the mounttez in-to his mayne londez, 
To Mcloyne the mervaylous, and myne doune the walles. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L. 428. 
The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and attempted 
to blow up the bridge, sentinels and all. 
Greville, Memoirs, Dec. 10, 1820. 


ig mi i ethiops.— c, bezoar, chameleon, etc., mineral. 
3. To dig mines under, for the reception of ex- Soe tie e w e Are rT a 
plosives, as in mining or engineering works, eral, 


has undergone more or less chemical change under the 
processes of nature. The investigation of the alteration of 
minerals and of the pseudomorphous minerals (see pseudo- 
morph and pseudomorphism) thus formed is a prominent 
branchof mineralogy.— Crystal mineral, sel de prunelle, 
a mixture of potassium nitrate and sulphate.— Mineral- 
deposit, any valuable mass of ore. Like ore-deposit, it may 
be used with reference to any mode of occurrence of ore, 
whether having the characters of a true, or 
gash vein, or of any other form in which ores are found cc- 
curring. ore-deposit.—Torbane Hill Same 
as Boghead coal (which see, under coal). 
Il. a. 1. Having the nature or character of 
a mineral as defined above; obtained from a 
mineral or minerals; belonging to the class of 
minerals; consisting of miner : as, a mineral 
ubstance; the mineral kingdom. Coal dug from 
the earth is sometimes called mineral coal, to distinguish 
it from charcoal, which is artificially prepared by charring 


The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral 


and in military and naval operations. 

Old Parr Street is mined, sir,—mined! And some 
morning we shall be blown into blazes —into blazes, sir; 
mark my words! Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, vii. 

There are many places where no sort of stationary mines 
could possibly SEAE a gale, and although the waters 
may be reported as mined in al directions: a bold test 

be clear of such danger: $ 
would show them to be eh An EAS ONEL 274. 


4. Figuratively, to ruin or destroy by slow or 
secret methods. ie 
i k corruption, mining all within, 
M ae are Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 148. 
Rending friends asunder 
Dividing families, betraying counsels, _ x 
Whi: i i mining men with praises. 
sparing fale Mes ok p E Volpone, iii. 1. 


< AS. gemynan, remember, cf. gemunt ronan 3 
ber: see min3, mindl, mint3, ete.] Sam 
mindi. 


treasure. È 

Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, 
2. Impregnated with minerals or mine 
ter: as, mineral waters; = Taa 


v.] 1. One who mines; & 
ïggi orm 


5 


— Mineral pitch, 1 
asphaltumn, RE Pineal pitch, under elastic. a 
eral salt, a salt of í mineral acid.— Mineral solu 5 
arsenical liquor, or liquor potasse arsenitis. — Mine: 
Sameas hatehettin, 1.— 


of the consistency of w Ss 
a pame give! e 
ral waters igith foreign subst 


ained in the princi- 


ited States are gases, carbon- 
Te oe ion, i . Mineral 


eral 
and chlorid of 
in a solution of common salt, 


arg 
the product. Also known as 
es FALO, Cassel yellow, patent yellow. F 
mineral-dresser (min” g-ral-dres’ ér), n. A 
small machine for trimming geological speci- 
mens. It consists of a strong frame with two opposed 
chisels, between which the specimen is placed ; one of the 
chisel, after being adjuste at the proper distance, Te- 
mains tixed, while the other, which is attached to a lever 
worked by a screw, is pressed with great force against it. 
mineral-holder (min’e-ral-hol’deér), n. A de- 
viee for exposing small pieces of stone, ores, 
ete., under a microscope. It consists of two 
clamps or spindles pivoted so that the object 

held in them can be revolved readily. a 
mineralisable, mineralisation, ete. See min- 


eralizable, ete. a 
mineralist (min’e-ral-ist), n. [< F. minéraliste 
= It. mineralista; as mineral + -ist.] One 


who studies or is skilled in minerals; a min- 
eralogist. 
It is the ee of a mineralist both to discover new mines 


and to work those that are already discovered. 
Boyle, Origin of Forms, Proemial Discourse. 


meet with a gem or a mineral which 


A mine-digger may 
he knows not what to make of till he shews ita jeweller 
or a mineralist. Boyle. 
mineralizable (min’e-ral-za-bl), a. [< min- 


eralize + -able.] Capable of being mineralized. 
Also ae mineralisable. 
mineralization (min’¢-ral-i-za’shon),n. [=F. 
mineralisation = Sp. mineralizacion = Pg. minc- 
ralisacdo = It. mineralizzazione; as mineralize 
+ -ation.] The act or process of mineralizing ; 
the process of converting or being converted 
into a mineral, as a metal into an oxid, sul- 
phuret, or other ore. ‘The conversion of vegetable 
matter into coal is not properly mineralization, although 
sometimes so called. Proper mineralization of vegetable 
matter does take place, however, as when wood is converted 
into opal, or becomes silicified, as very frequently happens 
under certain conditions. This is commonly and properly 
called fossilization or petrifaction, and more rarely miner- 
alization. Also spelled mineralisation. 
Some phenomena seem to imply that the mineralization 
Ane proosa vihi oniderabls. a Batty, for stems of a 
character, and of a most perishal. = 
ture, are preserved in flint. 4 ab verenablens 
Lyell, Elements of Geology, I. 92. 


mineralize (min’e-ral-iz), ©.: pret. and pp. min- 
eralized, ppr. mineralizing. (=F. minéraliser = 
BPs Pg. mineralizar = It. mineralizzare; as min- 
metallic character to that of an ore. i 
1 - Thus t 
“fi aes meta, pooma yery gari colorea and maic 
F nera £ i i 
non ore Lait acl oxygen, as it is in the 
II. intrans. To go on a mineralogical excur- 
make an excursion with the view of col- 
minerals. 


tal-i-zér), n. A substance 
$ es; a substance that 

tal to form an ore. The 
phur, and combinations of the 


the most common ores, 
thesurface. Nearthe sur- 


oxygen; 


s of natural objects mineralogicall (mt 


d er: k 
a solid softish bitumen, See 


neral tar, in mineral., 
Ni See maltha and bitt- 
rtain spring- 
ances as to 


remnated w Ve 
Ruane Bt OR èculiar operation on the phys- 


‘found to have been minette (mi-net’ 
80 ar laln (s ia in which brown 
‘and sul. Minevert, 2. 
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/i-knT-i), ade. Ac- 


min“e-ra-lo i 
3 ples of, or with reference 


[= F. mi- 


’6-jist), 7. i 
Tt. mineralogista ; as min- 
* One who is versed in the 
one who treats or dis- 
f mineral bodies. 


eralog-y + 
science o. 
courses of the pr 

} cactest mineralogists | 
POLIS lai ir T, Browne, Vulg. 


Si 

2 sonch., a conchologist or earrier-shell ; 
ae of the family Xc nophorida (or 
Phoride). See cut under carrier-shell. : 
mineralogize (min-¢-ra "Orfiz), v. ù 5 pret. and 
pp- mineralogized, ppr- mineralogizing. | [< min- 
‘To collect mineralogical spe- 


eimens; study mineralogy. 


va otanizing Or mineralogizing with O'Toole’s 
aoe s Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, Xì. 


Err., ii. 1. 


chaplain. 

3 Get a mindy 
ineralo. (min-e-ral’6-ji), n. [< F. minéra- 
m a logia = Pg. It. mineralogia), 


logie (> Sp. minera = i a 
for *minéralologie, < minéral, mineral, + Gr. 
-Joyia, < Aéyew, speak: see -ology-] The science 
which treats of the properties of mineral spe- 
cies (see mineral), which teaches how to char- 
acterize, distinguish, and classify them, and 
whieh investigates their occurrence mm nature 
with reference to their mode of formation (par- 
agenesis) and the alteration which they may 
have undergone. Taken broadly, it includes also, as a 
branch, lithology, the object. of which is the investigation 
of minerals in their mutual relations as parts of rock- 
masses. The investigation of rock-masses with respect to 
their history or occurrence as parts of the crust of the earth 
belongs to geology.— Chemical mineralogy, the investi- 
gation of the chemical composition of minerals, their meth- 
od of formation, and the changes they undergo when acted 
upon chemically either in the laboratory or in nature.— 
Descriptive mineralogy, that branch of the science of 
mineralogy which is devoted to the descript ion of the phys- 
ical and chemical properties of mineral species.— Deter- 
minative mineralogy, that branch of the science of min- 
eralogy which has asitsobject the determination of mineral 
species by means of appropriately arranged tables, based 
upon their physical and chemical characters.— Physical 
mineralogy, the science of the physical properties of 
minerals — ti hat is, of their properties as related to cohe- 
sion, heat, light, electricity, etc. It includes, as special 
branches, erystallography and optical mineralogy. 
Minerva (mi-nér’vii), x. [L. Minerva, OL. 
Menerva, Etruscan Menerfa; prob., with forma- 
tive -va, < *menes- = Gr. pévoc, mind, spirit, 
force, ete.,< y men-, think, as found in men(t-)s, 
mind, meminisse, remember, ete.: see mind}, n.] 
In Rom. myth., one of the three chief divinities, 
the other two being Jupiter and Juno. ‘The chief 
seat of the cult of all three was the great temple on the 
Capitoline Hill. Minerva was a virgin, the daughter of 
Jupiter, the supreme god, and hence was identified, as the 
Romans came more and more under the influence of Hel- 
lenic culture, with the Greek Athene (or Athena), or Pallas, 
the goddess of wisdom, of war, and of the liberal arts. Like 
Athene, Minerva was represented in art with a grave and 
majestic countenance, armed with helmet, shield, and 
spear, and wearing long full drapery, and on her breast 
thewgis. See cut under Athene.— Bird of Min e 
1 hen 0 erva, the 
owl. Minerva Press, a printing-préss formerly in Lead- 
enhall Street, London; also, a class of ultra-sentimental 
povas pomarkane or neir intricate plots, published from 
DOU o 1810 at this press, and other pr i 
Siar character: press, r productions of 


-ize.] I, trans. To change from the minervalt (mi-nér‘val), n. [< F. minerval, tui- 


tion fees, < L. minerval, a gift in return for in- 
Sean, Sane the goddess of wisdom: 
see Minerva.] Entrance-money given for teach- 

ing. Bailey, 1731. ue : 
The chief minerval which he bestowed upon that society. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, I. 96. 


. minery}(mi’nér-i), n. [< mine? + -ery.] Mines 


collectively; a mining district or its belong- 

ings; a quarry. 

Neere this we were shew'd a hill of alume, where i 

the best mineries, yielding a considerable OTG sae 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 

),m. [E] A form of syenite 

mica predominates. 

An obsolete form of miniver. 


of 


portant Ming! (ming), v.; pret. and pp. minged, older 
Ses forms meint, ment. [Early saat E. A ere 
AEA tma 7 $ ME. mingen, mengen, myngen (pp. meng- 

, meynd, meint, meynt), < AS. mengan = OS. 

_ mengian = OF ries. mengia, menzia = D. MLG. 
erie. = OHG. mengan, MHG. G. mengen = 
e menga, = Sw. mänga = Dan. menge, mix, 
e; associated with AS. gemang, gemong, 
led throng, crowd, assembly (whence on 


mingle 
Of erthe and eir hit is mad i-me 
With wynt and with watur ful witty gee 
â cheg, e, 
me Piers Ploy, bine, 
ake juce of } “Man (aye 


E 


And so together he would minge hi Tg 
Kendall's Parma reese and pa by 
Till with his elder brother To! @ 
His brackish waves be meyne 8 3 
s i Spenser, 

2, To trouble; disturb. , penser, Shep, Cal, y 
II. intrans. To mix; mingle uy 
With the Scottis gan he menge, and sti 

Tob. ay Sod} 


oY, 
5 


- of Brunn 


Which never minge "tk 


With other apenn: 

ir A, Gorge, tr. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in aes 
mingt, n. [Also minge; < mingl T ; 
Like the ore in the ile Choos, ale Misty, 
but dross in the furnace, them; H 
; Greene, Tritameron of to œ 
ming?t (ming), v. [Also minge; < ME i 
MENGEN, MUNGER, MUNCZER, CAS. m 5 
gian, gemynegian (cf. OHG. bi-mu 


Nara 


which is pure in 


Minge, 
negian, 1 
migön) b 


‘i 


to mind, have in mind, myne, ming 7% f 
mindful, < gemunan, remember (see Nenin 
mindy, 


mixed in ME, with AS. myndgian gemma! 
bear in mind, put in mind, < gemynd my 
mindi.] I, trans. To speak of; mention 
relate. roni to f 
Hee minges his metyng amonges hem a 
And what it might bee too meane the o 
Alisaunder of Macedoine Œ. E. 
Could never man work thee a worse aoe 
r a ser 
Than once to minge thy father’s odiou ae | 
Bp. Hall, Satires, Wily | 
II. intrans. To speak; tell; talk; discon. | 
Than tid on a time as this tale minges, “| 
That William went til this gardin his es fort slake, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. $.) Lis } 


mingle (ming’¢l), v.; pret. and pp. mingled, pp i 
f 


i) 
BAN hee ay 
T BI ai 


mingling. [Early mod. E. also mingil, mengt; 
< ME. *mengelen (not found) = D. mengel = 


MAG. G. mengeln, in comp. vermengeln, mingt; | 
freq. of mings.) ib range 1. To mix; blend; | 
combine intimately; form a combination of. 
They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall, 
Mat. ‘xvii i 
We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth. 
Shak., Pericles, i 21k |) 
ral should advise all English-men that intend to tail f 
into Italy, to mingle their wine with water. ; if 
Coryat, Crudities, L& f 
He looked at her with an expression of mingled inae | 
dulity and mortification. a a | 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, pe f 
2. To form by mixing or blending; eombinetlé |) 
parts or ingredients of; compound or concot | 
a 2 
Men of strength to mingle strong drink. javr f 
Flowers of more mingled hue 


Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
Milton, Comus, 


comet fi 


1i 


8. To bring into relation or association; 
or conjoin. 
Those that mingle reasor 


Must be content to think you old. 
Shak., 


ı with your passion 
Lear, ti 
pii 
I owe you so much of my health, as I would nett 
you in any occasion of impairing ib. Donne, art 
z S : sxture WY 
4, To confuse; impair or spoil by mist | 
something. 
This is the mark at the which th 


evacuate the cross of Christ, and to mingle 
of the Lord’s supper. Latimer, Sermon i 
The best of us appear contented with D ges i 
fect virtue. ale and fey 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Mingle, Mix, Blend. ae va isle 
often quite synonymous; where they 7 Joss of indi 
to be found to indicate a more comp erning els 
ality by that which is joined with som ore C0 
vividly suggests the joining of two or a ae 
a third, and so a passing of two or mo 
or the like into each other in such a W? 
result partaking of the qua 
TI, intrans. 1. To be orb of 
bined, or mixed; enter into Ree 
timate relation: as, to mingle 
and water will not mingle. 


lities of each. 


though 


What, girl! prow) 
Do something mingle with ‘our younge 
A brain that nourishes our nerves. y A. and Gy 
Shak., ok, 


2, To be formed by mixing 0” 
The sun 


Beneath the mingling Tine of n Pery 


=$yn. Seo I. 


iy | 
flan, f 


ngle; | 
ti = 
ngle; | 
lend; | 
of. | 
l. ] 
riko 


an f 
tard f 


mingle 
[Barly mod. E. also men- 


slo] ), Me 
ming gl) A mixture; a medley; a 


Jet (ming © 

ming mingles -J 

gles i TE ; 

7 id eapes, without ordre, in a men- 

‘eae adverb, on heapes wit t 1559. (Naren) 
cervi 

yle. ‘Trumpeters . . - 


r rattling tabourines. | 
E Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 37. 
e AA a: [< mingle + 
ng’gl-2-bl), Hae 
ingleablet i: of being mingled; miscible. 
caps cksilkver may, in convenient ves- 


he fire, TRO a thin liquor like water, and 


Boyle, Works, I. 529, 


Make mingle with 0 


a byt 
Merely duced - ie 


Je (ming’gl-mang’gl ds v.t [A bis 
J, of mingle, v- To confuse; jumble 


„n mans best of wit is martyr’d, 
no f eatiac tl torne, and quarter'd, 
led, and so hack’t and hewd. 

> J. Taylor, Works (1630). 


(Nares.) 


ine’ gl-mang’el), n. [A 

m Jet (ming ’ gl-mang gl), [A 

mingle ain. of mingle, n.] A confused mix- 
varie 


œ: a medley. ; 5 
auon oe ingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it, 
Made a MUNGOW atimer, Sermons, fol. 49b. (Nares.) 
ayst conceipt what mingle-mangle 
zion this people every where ¢ 1 jangle. | 
A gestir, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, s T 
s ing'el-mang“glér), n. One 
; -manglert (ming gi-mang gier), n. O 
mingle. oa confuses things; a blundering 
W. i be 
meddler. leaveners still, and mingle-manglers, that have 
ant christs doctrine with the leaven of the Pharisee 
SOUL Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1550. 
; ing'gl-ment), n. [< mingle + 
in Jement (ming g! 2 na LS H x 
DA] The act of mingling, or the state of be- 
ing mixed. , d : : as 
mingler (ming’glér), x. One who mingles or 
mixes. re : : 
Mingrelian (ming-gré‘li-an),@. andn. [< Min- 
qrelia (see def.) + -an.] Í. a. Of or pertaining 
to Mingrelia, near the Black Sea, formerly a 
principality and now a part of Caucasia, Russia. 
TI. x. A native oran inhabitant of Mingrelia. 
miniardt, a. See migniard, — — 
miniardizet, n. and v. See migniardise. 
miniate (min’i-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. miniated, 
ppr. miniating. [< L. miniatus, pp. of miniare 
O It. minare = Sp. miniar), color with red lead, 
< minium, red lead: see minium.] To paint or 
: it, mi F 
tinge with or as with minium. 
All the capitals in the body of the text [of the “Gesta 
Romanorum ”] are miniated with a pen. 
T. Warton, Uist. Eng. Poetry, iii. 
miniate (min‘i-at), a. [< L. miniatus, pp. of mi- 
mare: see miniate,v.] Of the color of minium. 
miniatous (min’i-a-tus), a. [< miniate + -ous.] 
Th entom., miniate, 
Toe (min'i-a-tūr or min’i-tir), 2. and a. 
E minature = Sp. Pg. miniatura, < It. mini- 
ae < miniare, < L. miniare, paint in min- 
aa See miniate, v] I. x. 1. A painting, gen- 
usua a portrait, of very small dimensions, 
times sy S cuted in water-colors, but some- 
hes in oil, on ivor 


1 p r of a 
thick and fine quali’ vellum, or paper of a 


A bright Salmon fl bi i i i 
T BA flesh-tint which she had originally hit 
pon while executing the miniature of a a 


Hence S An Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, x. 
reduced scale, ything represented on a greatly 


Thi iy 
the pict ith twenty bubbles, not content to have 
bubbles set fo she face in large, would in each of these 
gedy | a the miniature of them. Sir P. Sidney. 
is the dray ht ne miniature of human life: an epic poem 
i ee at length. Dryden, Æneid, Ded. 

We eee reduced Scale, style, or form. 
earth in mina presume it [Eden] to have been the 
7 Bp. Horne, Works, IV. ii. 


he revoluti 
b olution th i eee 
may È ing, from agh which English literature has 


ay Din ene Ame of Cowley to that of Scott. 
den's) Yolumes, ature within the a of his [Dry- 
Macaulay, John Dryden. 


in red lead or ver- 


= ed 3 
milion. letter; lettering 
. lithe y 
lature, he NS Of other saj ER eA eae aces 
her's (the Virgin's] ong are amanna gark min- 
Hickes, S I 
ing small op $ es, Sermons, ii. 


Th There’ ong 
Whien a face nen S no miniature 
c 


Would, dis use gopious theme 
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In this cave 
i “a. nea 
tion is made up of mina 
dow fronts or façades, 


AN J. Fergusson, 
miniature (min’i-a- 
and pp. miniaturcd 


y the whole of the or 
ure rails, and repetitions prs 


u Hist, Indian Arch., p. 116, 
tūr or min'i-tūr), t. l.: pret. 


and pp. n pr. miniaturing i 
ature, n.) To re ae ‘etn Ee 
scale, (Rare) present or depict on a small 

miniaturist (min’i 


1. miniaturiste 
miniature + -ist.| One who 
ator of manuscri 


paints miniatures; 


z ts f i . 
small pictures, especially portraits, net Of 


The famous miniaturist Je: Ji 
named the king's [Louis Xs} enle eet 
es Bor Encyc. Brit., XIV, 523, 
minibus (min‘i-bus), n. [Irreg. CL, 
less, or min(imus), least, + E ( ` 
cab or small four-wheeled carri 
an omnibus, 
Minié ball (min-i-a’ bal). 
with hollow base, used with 
ae rifle. See rifle. 
minifer-pin, n. Same as minikin, 2 i 
nifos pa ,2. Halliwell. 
minify (min’i-fi), v. t.; minified 
ify (min - t; pret. and pp. minified 
ppr. minifying. [Irreg., after the aae of 


of Tours was 


age resembling 


The conical ball, 
the Minié rifle, 


magnify, < L. minor, minus, less, + -ficare, make: muime (i a iment), n, An obsolete vari- 
$; make small ; . minimificence (min-i-mif’i-sens),n. [< L. mini- 

7 or smaller; lessen; mus, least, + -ficentia, after magnificence, q. v.] 
The opposite of magnificence. [Rare.] 


see minor, 
little or le 

diminish. 
I think we can scarcely now estimate the minifii: - 
sequences of closing all outlook beyond this Trott oe 
F. P. Cobb, Peak in Darien, p. 74. 


minus, min, and -fy.) 


1. To make 


2. To make of less value or importance; treat Minimisation, minimise. See minimization, 
as of slight worth; slight; depreciate. minimize. 


Is a man magnified or minified by considering himself 
as under the influence of the heavenly bodies? 


_In both senses opposed to magnify. 
minikin (min‘i-kin), n. and a. (Formerly also 
miniken, minnikin, minniken, minnekin; < MD. 
minneken, minnekyn, a little darling, a cupid, < 
minne, love, + dim. -kin: see minne? and -kin. 
Cf. minal, minionl. The later senses (2, 3, 4) 
depend on the adj.] I. n. 1}. A fine mincing 
lass. Kennett MS. (Halliwell.)—2. A pin of the 
smallest sort. Also called minifer-pin. Halli- 
well_—8. The second size of splints used in 
making matches.—4}. A small sort of gut- 
string formerly used in the lute and viol, and 
various other stringed instruments: it was prop- 
erly the treble string of a lute or fiddle. 
His Lordship was no good musician, for he would peg 
the minikin so high that it cracked. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 147. (Davies.) 
A fiddler —a miniken tickler. ee 
Marston, What you Will, iv. 1. 
This day Mr. Cæsar told me a pretty experiment of his, 
of angling with a Ue gut string varnished over, 
which keeps it from swe me epys, Diary, March 18, 1667. 
IL.+ a. Small; fine; delicate; dainty. 
Mingherlina [It.], a daintie lasse, a minnikin smirking 
eS And, for one blast of thy minien mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no iai Lear, tit. 6 45. 
minim (min’im), a. andn. [<F. minime = Sp. 
minimo = Pg. It. minimo, least (as a noun, F 
minime = Sp. minima = Pg. It. minima, ML. 
minima, anote in music), L. meena Cor LOE 
nima), least; superl., with compar. minor, ess, 
used to supply the comparison of parvus, small, 
a positive form of the root Minaa pangen 
use; = AS. min, etc., less: see mna GE mini- 
mum, minimus, minor, ete.] I. a. Very small; 
diminutive; pygmy. 
-mies] disentangle their endear’d embrace, 
Fee eee the Ring and guests that sat aghast 


5 rettiness of face. 
Turned round each get os nt, Anster Fair, vi. 60. 


and 


Wondrous in length G 
Minims, the Eni Psmith i 

2. [eap.] One of 

in [eas ale of th 

Francis of Paola, 

IV., and 


eee 


angot 


3. In musical notation anote e A 
value to one half of a semibreve: it is now also 
called a half-note, but in early medieval musie 


it was the shortest note used. Also minima. — 
4t. A short poem. 


5. The smallest liquid measure, generally re- 
garded as about equal to one drop. 
sixtieth part of a fluidrachm. 


measure, under measure.—6t. A. small size of 
type, now called minion. 7 


min(or), Minima”, n. F nies Pe 
omn)ibus.) A Minimal (min’i-mal),a. [< minim, minimum, + 


-al.] Least or smallest; of miniraum amount, 


quantity, or degree; also, pertaining or related 
to a minimum. 


long as the given presentations are not con: icuousl 
able or disagreeable, E X £, AS. 


and minimal values of , . „ and their numeric values, ete, 


finished. 


Of or pertaining to the Minims, an order of 
Southey, The Doctor, exevii. monks. 


minimitude (min’i-mi-tiid), 7. 


minimization (min‘i-mi-za’shon), n. 


minimize (min’i-miz), v. f.; pret. and pp. mini- 


m $ 
quivalent in time- 


Pardon thy shepheard, mongst so man: ea 
As he hath sung of thee ya ti AES Aes 
To make one minime of thy re fend d. 
Ex 28 


+ FQ, 


It is the 
See apothecaries’ 


l! (min’i-mii), n. [ML.] Sameas minim,3. 


Plural of minimum. 


Such changes are, however, quite minimal in amount so 


J. Ward, Encye, Brita, 
The positions of the loads corresponding to the maximal 


Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXVI. 27. 


When all your magnificences and my minimi are jë: 


Walpole, Letters, II, 122. 


imite (min’i-mit).a. [< Minim, 2, + -ite2.] 


See Minim, 2. Encye. Brit., IX. 695. 
[< L. minimus, 
least (see minimum), + -itude, asin magnitude. | 
The opposite of magnitude. [Rare.] 

These nuclei are so small that it seems almost a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of their magnitude; rather 
one might say of their minimitude, for it requires the 
higher powers of the best microscopes to see them and 
follow out the process of conjugation. 


Str W. Turner, Nature, XL. 526. 
[< mini- 
mize + -ation.] The act or process of mini- 
mizing; reduction to the lowest terms or pro- 

portions. Also spelled minimisation. 
Similar minimization and multiplication of the repro- 

ductive germs takes place in bacteria, A 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 306. 


mized, ppr. minimizing. [< minim(um) + -ize.} : 
To reduce to a minimum, or to the lowest terms 
or proportions; make as little or slight as pos- tr 
sible ; also, to depreciate; treat slightingly: as, : 
to minimize the chances of war. Also spelled 
minimise. = 
We arenow . . . witnessing the expansion of the miri- = 

mized demands of the Conference at Constantinople. i 
Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 112. 

S i inimised the definition of authority. 
Se iabea eere Beer Modern Hist., p- a 
minim-rest (min‘im-rest), n. In musical nota- 
tion, a rest or sign for silence equivalent in 

time-value to a minim. Its Sm ; 3 

minimum (min‘i-mum), n. and a. 
mum. ome of minimus, least: see minim.) ; 
n.; pl. minima (-mi). The smallest amount í 
degree; the least quantity assignable in a given — 

case: opposed to maximum ; in math., that point 

where a function has a less value than for a 

neighboring values of the variabl 


dice which some pet havea 
Taa ah the elasta tobe halen Se 


minimus 


Get you gone, you dwarf, 


(mi‘ning), n. ol 
The business or work of a miner: al 
attributively: as, @ mmng engineer; 


tain a precious metal 
aA iene p t, or to aright of pi 


J supposed to con 
und 


Aae right to work i! 


erally, a pivce of land 
riots W Tho area of mining-gro 


law by one ¢ 


nbjacent minerals, together w n 
e vayona the peara and ae 
eral rights of adjoining owners. 7 
a x iy of title generally giv 
ach association. 
nlacer-claim, under placer. 


nership, etc. See district, etc. sa 
ais (mi/ning), p-a [Ppr. of mine2,v.] 1. 
Of burrowing habits: as, 
animal, Hence—2. Insidious; 
derhand means. 
mining-camp (Qmi/ning-kamp), n. A tempo- 
| rary settlement for mining purposes. 
minion! (min’yon), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also mincon, minyon, mynion, mignion, mignon 
= It. mignone),< OF. and F. mignon, a favorite, 
arling; as adj., favorite, pleasing, dainty; < 
OHG. minna, MHG. minne, memory, loye: see 
min3, mindl. Cf. mignonette.] I, n. 1}. One 
who or that which is beloved; a favorite; a 
darling. 
They must in flne condemned be to dwell 


Tn thickes ynseene, in mewes for minyons made. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 118. 


And Dunean’s horses, . . - 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 15. 


Man's his own Minion; Man’s his sacred Type; 
‘And for Man’s sake he loues his Workmanship. 
‘Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 
2. An intriguing favorite; one who gains grace 
by vile or unworthy means; a servile creature. 
Minion, your dear lies dead. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 33. 


It was my chance one day to play at chess 
For some few crowns with a minion of this king's, 
A mean poor man that only serv’d his pleasures. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 
Hence—3. A pert or saucy girl or woman; one 
who is too bold or forward; a minx. 


Fast by her side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 
Fitt mate for such a mincing mineon. 
Spenser, F. Q., IL ii. 37. 


You'll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door down. 
== Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 59. 
4. A small printing-type, about 104 lines to the 
inch, intermediate between the sizes nonpareil 
(smaller) and brevier (larger). 


This line is printed in minion. 
5ł. A type of cannon in use in the sixt 
and seventeenth centuries. pee 


A Minion of brasse on the summer dec! i x 
three other pieces. Hakluyt's Pode it 167. 
Then let us bring our light artillery, 

Minions, falc’nets, and sakers, to the trench, 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, IL., iii. 3. 


working by uu- 


fall well playe he can. 
Pata, sig. C iiij. (Richardson.) 
? tinion swaine. 

uj Arthur (Child's Ballads, I, 234). 


i hind'ring knot-grass mat Bet a 

You minimus, of hindin g N, N. Da, lil. 2 $29. 
[Verbal n. of minc®, v.] 
Jso used 

mining ingl.) 
Seo hydraulic. — Mining 

Hydraulic min ficoverct or of CLAD De 
taken possession of a mine, oF unag SANEA A e 


yes a preference. 
be entered for not exceeding 160 


the rabbit is a mining 
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tended to be the equivalent of the Hon Be 
“body six” of the Didot system: used by ype- 
founders in the United States chiefly for com- 
bination borders planned on the Didot $} som: 
minioningt (min vyon-ing), %. [< minion? 
Kind or a frectionate treatment. 
4 ecte behaviour and soft minioning. — 
a ideas Veit and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 3. 
. soe 
minionizet (min’yon-1z); ©. t. [< minion: T 
-ize,] To treat with partiality; be especially 
kind to; favor. 


Whom of base greomes His grace did minionize. 


Davies, Holy Roode, p. 26. (Davies.) 
Like a minion; 


h at thoir great. 
father’s English, who to do well t nan 

ep enk minion-like. Camden, Remains, Languages. 
ana Ree, ; r 
minionlyt (min yon-li), adv. +] 
also mynionly; < minion! + -ly?.] Same as pun- 
ion-like. 


He wolde kepe goodly hoi 
Taverne 


rses, and live mynionly and ele- 
s Adagies (1552). (Nares.) 


gantly. ; 
minionshi (min’yon-ship), 2. [< minion! + 
-ship.] The state of being a minion. 


The Favourite Luines strengtheneth himself more and 
more in his Minionship. Howell, Letters, I. i. i. 
minious (min’i-us), &. [< minium + -ous.] Of 
the color of minium. 
They hold the sea receiveth a red and mintous tincture 


from springs, wells, and currents, that fall into it. 3 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 9. 


[< ME. minyshen, mini- 
menusen, < OF. menu- 
ménuiser = Pr. menu- 


minish (min'ish), v. 
schen, minushen, men ushen, 
sier, menuisier, MEnUiser’, F. 
zar = It. minuzzare, < ML. *minutiare, make 
small, diminish, < L. minutia, smallness: see 
minutia. Cf. aminish, diminish.] T. trans. To 
lessen; diminish; render fewer or smaller. 


The faithful are minished from among the children of 
men. Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xii. 1. 


The living of poor men [was] thereby minished and taken 
away. Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


Ye shall not minish ought from your bricks of your daily 
task. Ex. v. 19. 
II. intrans. To become less; grow fewer or 


smaller. 
As the Waspe souketh honie fro the bee, 


So minisheth our commoditeec. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 194. 


The very considerable minishing of the more experienced 
debaters... onthe Liberal side. Saturday Rev., LXI. 67. 
_ [Obsolete or archaic in both uses. | 
minishment} (min’ish-ment), n. [< minish + 
-ment.) The act of diminishing; diminution. 
By him reputed as a minishment, and a withdrawing of 
the honor dewe to himself. Sir T. More, Works, p. 145. 
ministellot, n. [It. *ministello, dim. of ministro, 
a minister: see minister.] A petty minister. 
What pitiful ménistellos, what pigmy Presbyters! 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 104. (Davies.) 
[< ME. ministre, min- 


subservient; an agent, servant, or attendant. 


Whan the Kyng hathe don, thanne don th 
he Loi Rf, 
aftre hem here Mynystres and other men, zif ee 
ony remenant.. Mandeville, Travels, p. 170. 
O war! thou son of 1 
Whom angry heavens do make their a i 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 34. 


The word minister, in the original Ataxovos, signifieth 


one that voluntarily doth the busi 
h ness of 8 
Sie ee oe from a servant only in this, e ae 
opie) yt meny condition to what is commanded them; 
ynares M ne 3 are obliged only by their undertaking, 
map crefore to no more than they have under- 
eee iy Hobbes, Leviathan, iii. 42. 
uin- ‘or believing that VITI. 
tion Master, and in no sense the mater ot hee ne a 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 289. 


2. One is acts as a medium or dispenser; an 
administra Por promoter: as, a minister of 
10 justice, etc.; a minister of peace 


cerusse, they 


Christ the minister of sin? God forbid. 
= x G: u 

d ministers of grace defend us! 

eee Shak Hamlet 


minister 

All thoughts, all pass 
Whatever stirs th 
All are but minist 
And feed his s 


3. In politics: (a) One of the perg leringe 
by the sovereign or chief magist: Ons a bbe) iy 
try as the responsible heads of that’ ot i Mes 
partments of the government: diffe oth 
state: as, the minister of forcior a ming hd 
interior, of finance, of war 
These oflicers constitute the ministry 
ment of the government; at their 4 we 
minister, or premier, the immediate 
tative of the sovereign or chief mag 
ministers, selected by him, are calle 


ions, all 

; del 

ortal frame 
-ove 


Blits, 


2 


eg A h 2 crown pit 
ual ministers being officially desig te crown), th 
state for foreign affairs, for war, Dene the secre 
by other titles, as chancellor of the exch „Colonie 
finance). In the government of the Unite e (min 
minister is not used at all, and there Hc States 
corresponding officers, differing from th Ng minist 
in mode of appointment and degree of © Precedin 
sibility, are called secretaries (of siate Si and y 
the treasury, of war, of the navy, of f the inter: 
master-general, and attorney-general, Sao tlre i 
Very different training was necessary t cabinei | 
minister for foreign alfai Macauley, Wo a | 
3 E Y, Hist, Bye I 
(b) A diplomatie representative of R Pogi 
abroad; a person aceredited by the oaiiy 
authority of one country to that of acuti | 
its agent for communication and the tte i 
tion of business between the two gover Tang 
sp cifically, the political representatives 
state in another state, in contradistin ‘4 ote | 
an ambassador, who holds a nominally Wa | 
rank as in general the personal rennet Ul 
of the sovereign or chief of the state at the wi 
of another sovereign. The United States h S 
have sent and receiv ed only ministers in this St 
called in full either envoys extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary or ministers resident, 7 
We [the United States] have no ambassadors, we hy, | 
comparatively few envoys extraordinary and s A 
plenipotentiary, hut seem to prefer ministers resident 
E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, pik 


n 


4, Eccles., in the New Testament, a servantd 
God, God’s word, Christ, or the church; an 
ficer of the church; an attendant or ass 
(Acts xiii. 5): translating Stakovos (whence diw 
con), but sometimes 2erTovpyóç (liturge) oris | 
pérng (an assistant); hence, any member of tt: 
ministry. The word is used of civil authorities inke | 
xiii. 4-6. In the ancient church minister usually me || 
a deacon or one in minor orders, the Latin word mit 
being the equivalent of the Greek é:dxovos. Seen 
These Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bita | 
Priests, and Deacons. er 
Book of Common Prayer, Pref. to Onda | 
Mr. Williams, the teacher at Salem, was again contei 
ed, and all the ministers in the bay being desired lalt 


present, he was charged with the said two letters. a 
Winthrop, Hist. New Englan' La 


5+. An officer of justice. 

“T erye out on the ministres,” quod he, , 

“That sholden kepe and reule this cite. ish 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, K | 

6. The catfish, Amiurus nebulosus : apparel! 
so called from the silvery white throat,com 

ing with the dark back, and likened to a k 

man’s white necktie. [Local, U. S. i 

“Horned pout,” ‘ bull-heads,” or ministers, pr 


hardiest of all the fresh-water fish, thrive ind 
Eastern States. Tribune Book @ ee 
a Roman Cat is 5 


, 7 
ed by Camillus 0f ~is or 
It was made 4 gious > 

of the sixteenth centu 
rental of tl 


a | 


ani 


v. 
Read 

attend, “i 
< ministo 
Ne io 


2 


‘And there the Gray Freres o 
wyne vnto vs eucry 


T would to God that th 
made relation of that learned Aolle 
ter occasion to some singular a 1, Cru 
worthy enterprise. ory tobac 

Most sweet attendance, with i 

inistered. 
paren, Shall eT Every Man out of 5 


minister 


5 ayera to be made, sacraments 
anded pray, be carefully tanght and 
Chur Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iii. 11, 


[Rare.] 


somm: 

rist hath ¢ 

es jnistered, his 
pe 

mided- 


oy, TO per 
with fall 


form; render. 


Ceremonies may | 


be minister'd. 
Shak., 
Minister. See administer, 
act as a minister or atten- 
f any kind. 
tre in that kirke. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 80. 

r is sons, to ministe 

th Aaron and his son is oram a 
give things needful; 
' remedy. 


and holy rite 


Administer 
OT intrans. ile ake z 
o perform sex 
€ 


to minisi 
‘ couent, to m 
deynd a 
hei or 


i bo 

i netify also on 
wi the priest's office. 
z [ ies; 
Mallon) S PReliet or 
igh means 0 Os 
i ve thee an hungered, or 

sick, or in prison, and 


furl 

When saw i 
or naked, oF 
thee? 


athirst, or a stranger, 

did not minister unto 
Mat. xxv. 44. 

minister to a mind diseased? 


Canst thow not 7 Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 40. 


vs Daughter. 


ontribute; be of service. es 
pelief that it doesn’t often minister to friend- 


-fri hall know your real opinion. h 
ur friend Ay., Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 337. 


[Rare.] 

is now thy organist; a ag n 

(We know not whence) min e ie for a bel 

‘Yo mark some change of service. oe f 
Wordsworth, Roslin Chapel. 


3. Toe 
It is my | 
ship that yo 


4, To serve. 
The wind 


inister to, Minister to (see administer), con- 
ae ee assist, help, succor, wait upo: ee 
a isterial (min-is-té‘ri-al), a. [= F minis- 
Driel = Sp. Pg. mi ial = It. ministeriale, 


inisterialis, < L. ministerium, ministry: 
(LL. ministerialis, < L. nn, oA : 
seo ministry, ministerium.] 1. Performing ser- 
vice; ministering or ministrant; subservient ; 
or 
subsidiary. a 
Enlightning Spirits and ministeria? Flames. p 
ere 5 Prior, Solomon, i. 
public recitation] . . . was 


of publication 
Ta TE R sensual enjoyment. 


among the arts ministerial to 


_ ministeryj, n. A 
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2. A name sometimes given 
ner of a Christian altar, becan 
or minister assists the priest 
1ng preparation for offering t 
Le = 


to the epistle cor- 
se there the server 
celebrant in mak- 
he eucharistie sac- 


rifice, 


ee n obsolete form of mini 
ministraciount, n. A Mi n. ot ministry. 
ministration. 5 A Middle English form of 


ministralt (min‘is-tral), a, [< F. ministral, < 
wei. mmistralis, servant: see minister, n.] Per- 


taining to a mi "; ministeri 

a > ~ minister; ministerial. Johnsor 

n nister; sterial, Johnson, 
ministrant (min‘is-trant), a. and n. [= Sp 
8- ministrante, < L: ministran(t-)s ppr. of 
Hiatt are, rae sec minister, v.) I. a Min 
istermg; performing service: ising min- 
i g; c 8 service; exercising - 
istry of any kind. . era 
And call swift 
Array'd in glor 


flights of angels ministrant 
ty on my cup to attend, 
Milton, P, R., ti. 335, 
, in my helpless woe, 
was busy to and fro, 
t ministrant of good. 
i Shelley, Revolt of Islam, iv, 5. 
. 2. One who ministers: a servan is 
ae ; t or dis. 
Stran 
That 


That gentle hermit 
By my sick couch 
Like a strong spiri 


ge ministrant of undescribed sounds 

come a-swooning over hollow grounds, 

a3 i Keats, Endymion, i. 

ministration (min -is- tra’ shon), n. [< ME. 
ministracioun, < OF. ministration = It. minis- 
trazione, < L. ministratio(n-), service, < minis- 
trare, pp. ministratus, serve: see minister, v.] 
1. The act of ministering or serving; service. 

As soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 

plished. Luke i, 23. 
2t. Administration; agency; intervention for 
aid or service. 


Thanne comforte him with ministracioun of oure quinte 
essencie afore seid, and he schal be al hool, but if it be so 
that god wole algatis that he schal die. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 15. 


To hang a man for sixpence, threepence, I know not 
what—to hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the 
ministration of the law through the ill framing of it. 


Think not that he, . 
With the 


‘The ministries thou speakest of. 


3. The office or 
ecclesiastical; the state of being a minister, in 
any sense; the exercise of a ministerial office: 
as, to discharge one’s ministry faithfully; to en- 
ter the ministry of the gospel; to be appointed 


« - who filled the chambers of the sky 
ever-flowing air, hath need to nse sie! E 
Bryant, Tale of Cloudland. 
function of a minister, civil or 


to the ministry of war. 
Every one that came to do the service of the mi 
- .. in the tabernacle of the congregation, Num. iv. 47. 
Do you think in your heart that you are truly called 
++. to the Order and Ministry of Priesthood? x 
Book of Common Prayer, Ordering of Priests. 
Their ministry perform’d, and race well run, . 
They die. Milton, P. L., xii. 505. 
4. The general or a particular body of minis- 
ters of religion ; the ministerial or clerical class; 
the clergy or priesthood. In episcopal churches the 
ministry consists of bishops, priests, and deacons, and of 
subdeacons and the minor orders, when such exist, in ad- 


dition to these, 

5. The body of ministers of state in a coun- 
try; the heads of departments collectively; the 
executive administration: as, to form a minis- 
try; the policy of the British ministry; the 
French ministry has resigned. In the United 
States the corresponding body is called the ` 
cabinet. 

The word Ministry was not then in use, but Couneel- 
lors or Courtiers. For the King himself [Charles IL] 
then took so much upon him that the ministers had not 
that aggregate title, Roger North, Examen, p. 69. (Davies.) 

The first English ministry was gradually formed; nor 
is it possible to say quite precisely when it began to exist, 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 
6. A ministerial department of government ; 
the organization of functionaries administering 
a branch of public affairs; a minister and his 
subordinates collectively: as, the ministry of 
war or of justice. 

Immediately below these three institutions stand the 
ministries, ten in number. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 198. 


Plt | 


ted i rate - inist; ip (min‘is-tri-ship), n. [< ministry 
De Quincey, Style, iv. Cromwell, quoted in Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. m aenip E Office of a Sra aee 4 
ant d 2. Of or pertaining to a minister or ministry 3. A religious service or other function. Swift. [Rare.] ‘ 
and ofstate; belonging to executive as distinguish- The solemn and splendid ministrations of the church minium (min‘i-um), n. [Formerly also minion, = 
sistant | ed from legislative or judicial office: as, min- were made more magnificent by the stately order of the 


isterial functions. 
Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished the 
ministerial benches. Burke, Appeal to Old Whigs. 


Through the power of the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil to attend and speak in either house, the Swiss Assem- 


bly can therefore hear . . . what in England we call a 
ministerial statement. 


E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 391. 
8. Pertaining to the office, character, or habits 


processions, the display of gay and costly dresses, the 
gleaming of armor, and the waving of innumerable ban- 
ners. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 100. 
ministrative (min’is-tra-tiv), a. 
trativo; as ministrat(ion) + -ive.] 
service or aid; assisting. 
ministratort (min’is-tra-tor), n. [= OF. minis- 
trateur = Pg. ministrador, < L. ministrator, an 
attendant, servant, < ministrare, attend, serve: 


(= It. minis- 
Affording 


< OF. minion, F. minium = Sp. Pg. It. minio; < 
L. minium, native cinnabar, red Jead: said to 
be a Spanish (Hispanic) word. Hence miniate, 
miniature.] Red oxid of lead, PbgO4, produced 
by maintaining the protoxid (litharge) at a low 
red heat for some time in presence of air. It 
is a bright-orange granular powder, used as a 
pigment and in the manufacture of flint-glass. 
See vermilion—tron minium, a name given toa large 


of a clergyman; clerical: as, ministerial gar- 
ments. 
It is the inwar 


and his own pai 
and i 


number of substances used as ne: especially for iron- 
work and sea-going vessels.— dized minium, a dried 
composition consisting of lead nitrate, lead peroxid, and 


The law and the ministrators of it. 7 = d aedenitninm TOANE DY. mga of 
Roger North, Examen, p. 74. (Davies.) eee Tis Ree drying a magma 


ministratoriouslyt (min‘is-tra-to’ri-us-li), adv. miniver (min‘i-vér), n. [Formerly also min- 
[K *ministratorious G L. ministratorius, of or aver, meniver, dial. minifer; < ME. meniver, meny- 
rtaining to service, < ministrator, servant: see ver. . menu ver, menu veir, menu vair, B gray 
Da erate) SF WJ. In the capacity of anad- ish fur, miniver, also “the beast that bears it” 
ministrator. [Rare.] (Cotgrave), lit. little vair: menu, little; vair, a 
A man can but onely mintstratoriously giue any tempo- kindof fur: see minutel and vair.] 1. A mixed 
rall dominion or gift perpetual, as well to his own natural op spotted fur once commonly used for lining or 
sonne, as to his sonne by imitation. trimming garments. Accordi 


see minister, v.] An administrator. 


d calling of God that makes a Minister, 
uinfull study and diligence that manures 
proves his ministerial gifts. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Offices, powers, in law, those acts, of- 
TA powers that are to be performed or exercised uni- 
in aa a given state of facts, in a prescribed manner, 
AS to law or the mandate of legal authority, 
proprict erendence on the exercise of judgment as to the 
clerk of a a fans the duties of a sheriff or 
isterial benches, y ìf not entirely ministerial. — Min- 


! Ministerial acts, 


F to Cotgrave, it was 
ials, 6 Rich. IL, an. 1383 (John Wycliffe). «the fur of ermins mixed or spotted with the fur of the 
enc See bench.=Syn,. 3. Ecclesiastical. SIAL Bal z Oe. ints in’ utube accordingsto Planche TN 
wel nial alalist (min-is-ta’ri-al-ist), n. [< ministe- ministress (min’is-tres), n. [¢ Ol tint wee Cottons nly of the patchwork designs of dif- 
wilt ‘airy teed In politics, a supporter of the min- inistriz, equiv. to ministra, a servant, fem. t furs in use at certain epochs during the middle ages, 
nee f istry x > pporter o; emin-. L. ministrix, equiv. t 1 feren u the 
aP, Th i once: of minister: see minister.} 1. A female minis- zs is senii the heraldic furs, which retain the designs x. 
) RR tee. i 2 ; : 
ordi counties the idlists have not been able to maintain inthe ter, in any sense. P rR eng therwith alle; ~ 
to € advantage they had gained in the boroughs. Thus was beauty sent from Heayen, ales cole ee ae > Z 
ne l ministerially ( : Edinburgh Rev., CLXITI. 281. The lovely sais on ans and, ET L Rom: of the Rose, 1.221. 
eT ete Min-is-t@/ri-al-i lv. In oS Akenside, 3 = S 
Alf ister} ri-al-i), adv. In a min z Me lists not tell of ouches rar x 
3 i | a a anner, character, or capacity. 24. A mistress. F y Of marbles green, and braided hair, a 
; i, city of Mediat gy fubmits to act ministerially, or in capa- The olde tones eral aut Eucia mune 3 And ele ee ae 
xe istering (min‘is-ter eee Benvenuto, Passengers Dilognes (YEO 9 tn her. a fur like vair, with the, 
ie vingesetving as a a oe ee ministry (min‘is-tri), n-; pl. ne ee S Maite ean r 
i T Superi : E gent; servin ministery; . ministère = Sp- eee of spot: 
eg Services 2 or auth ; ae F rly also ministery ; more horizontal rows of spots.— 
3 Vices - i ority; perfor al [Formerly also ? ior o m 7 PEST 
n F odo tending, a a Pg. It. ministerio, £ L. penises a omes rian squirrel, which has fine w. 
ttt ter for them wines ministering spivits, sent forth to minis OF fonction of an artone tion, employment, fur itself ` 
4 | When yo, al be heirs of salvation? Heb. i. 14, dance, service, office, ore. ¢ minister; atk at 
Poel A m- Pain and anguish wri a suite of attendants, etc., ney GE 
3 w i ae Ministerin Sh wring the brow, inister: see minister, Tt . 
a Misterinm (mi s Sel thou! Soti, Marmion, vi. 30. tendant, servant, ister? mystery2, ult.< L. minis: 
ree | rium, mini (nin-is-t8’ri-um) n. [<L.ministe- Ministerium, and mister#, myste tering; the ren- 
tO i an istry; Se TRS shla . MUN Te- = 1. The act of minist S; Ve : 
a ing rel, a body of ry-1 1. Inthe Luther- torim E TEE ini 
® sol Of ordained ministers hav- 
as ordai: Charge of It was a worthy 


ning candi examining, licensing, TEER 
> idates for To see kind hands a 
j tals for Clerical With tender ministry, ! 


Thomson, 


2. The state of ministering 


mes used in amore instrumentality. 


h synod, which includes 
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Apia 
mino? (minő), n. A vari: 

l te b ant 

A ofa 

nnd tall; the chin, and usunlly some i 5 minor (minor), @ and n, tina? 

o Maak vn throat, breast, or belly, are white; Itis 16 back. [Local], Tng] Formerly also minow nour, < OF. menor, F. mi (< MX, “mi, 
pag inches long, the tail 6 or 8 inches Wo Ti is found minnow (min’ 6), 2 Es venta = Tt. minoro, < Ñ. minor nour = Sp. 
everywhere in North ‘America in suitable places; its fur mine, MENOW, ete.; also dial. minny, minnie = 416.0016; 4, Minor (neut, miy >P, 

(ef. equiv. dial. minim, minnan, mennam, Men- PAE. (with superl. minimus, lengt 

nom appar. conformed to L. Minimus, least: minimum, ete.) associated Wit] 

seo minim); < ME. menow, % minnow, appar. small; = AS. min = OS. minnir 7 
§ j 1s), a minnow min2.| J, a. 1. Smaller (than t} 

16 
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regular minnis (min’is), n. [CE minnow.] The stickle- 


AS. “mine, Myne l. myne i al 
orai by ML. Tan possibly from we mos lesson: applied definitively to on 
of min?, less, with MIX term. -ow due to con- ot parts, and opposed to majon re nil 
fusion with some other word, perhaps On. the minor axis of an ellipse; the i roata 
menu, small; ef. MIE, menuse, small fish, < OF. ofasyllogism; the minor part of minor i 
fish collectively, Theyaltered this custom from cases nt estate 
sesofh 


menuise (ML. menusia), small | 
( e jilg The small- tothe most trivial debates, the minor 


CT. minutus, small: see menUse” | ot rst 
est of the British eyprinoid fishes, Phoxinus tering their protest. 


igh co, 
; T Clarendon ding 
2. Smaller than others; of ing » Great Re 
gree; lower; hence, small; meore en 
capital, serious, or weight) : consider, 
cers of government; a minor ae the Ming 
points of an argument; minor Pao hem i 
erations. é MULES oY oo, 


American Mink (Putortus (L ugreola) vison). 

nable, and the animal is systematically trapped, es: 
Malay in British America. Like its relatives, the mink 
exhales.a strong musky odor, and is destructive to poultry. 
It has been tamed, and bred in minkeries, like the ferret. 
‘The little black or mountain mink, described by Audubon 
and Bachman as a distinct species, P. nigrescens, isa small 


Now frere me 
À nour, now jac 
w Jacobyn, 
tom., of the R 


| 
4 


dark variety. The corresponding animal in Europe is P. 
lutreola, commonly called norz or nörz, and by its Swedish pe , š 
name mänk (sometimes mank) — the designation Furo- Neither in the name of multitude a ta |, 
pean mink being a late book-name. It is much like the Common English Minnow (Pioxtnus Levis). base and minor sort of people do T only ing 
poai mink, oe averse ae is ae and E usu- Sir T. Browne kalai nd: 
ally has the upper lip as well as the ¢ in white, and pre- qphya orla@vis. Artificial minnows are used by anglers Inconsistency with res > SENSI Me 
PER sorities, TI ï ink RD eee tne! i yf r sis sy with respect rs ici, f 
a en ane a es, ae ey aulte PoE for trolling, spinning, or casting, and are made of metal, tance is not likely to be nk ace Of minor, 
Sit apelos. “Algo called aii S Jà glass, and rubber, gilded, silvered, or painted attractively. i Matt shonourable i { 
ue “as Kingfish Hear you this Triton of the minnows? 8. Underage. [Rare.] Cea SW, Tes f 
2. Same as kingfish (a). - ae C LL 80 pees J Th 
minkery (ming’kér-i), ne pl. minkeries (iz). [< l Shak., p: A . 89. At which time . . . the king was minor. | 
2. In the United States, one of many different Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIT , ,, | 
EET E 


mink + -ery.] An establishment where minks d 

are bred and trained for ratting, like the ferret. fishes of small size. (a) Any cyprinoid of the genus 4, In music: (a) Of intervals, ] 

Mr, Resseque’s ménkery consisted of twelve stalls, each Phoxinus, of which there are several species, from 1;to smaller (as compared with maj a 

twelve fect square, of stale soil, and surrounded with a 3 inches long, in the Mississippi basin and westward, as ‘The word is more often applied to AJOL inter; 
fence, and some special precautions to prevent the escape P. neogæus, P. flammeus, P. phlegethontis. Thisisthecor- sevenths, ninths, ete., designating Seconds, third 
of the animals. rect use of minnow, though in popular speech it extends corresponding maj AAE] lee an interval equ 
Coues, Fur-Bearing Animals (ed. 1877), p. ige, to various other little eyprinoids, also loosely called also been applied of late to f ; the, one half-step, 

A ma roach, dace, shiner, etc. Among these may pe mentioned -is then equivalent to > fourths, fifths, and eig 
minnet, 7. and v. See Mine, the red minnows of the genus Chrosomus, as C. erythrogas- itis u dde T the older term diminished, Pi 
minne-drinking (min‘e-dring’king), n. [< G. ter, one of the prettiest of all, 2 or 3 inches long; the fer by a minut Eae ihe smaller of two intervals uta 
ninne drinking (uin eding ne) 0 Ge cena gating nck god ie item nn fo a hajot Le: i 

Originally, a h athen | genus; the ack-headed minnow or fathead, imephales See interv ae an a major tone: opposed t 
y, a heathen practice among the Teu- promelas; the blunt-nosed minnow, Hyborhynchus no- SEDUCE 5. (b) OF tonalities and seales,¢ 
acterized by a minor third and also usually 


tonio nations at grand sacrifices and banquets, tatus; the Texan hardmouth minnow, Cochlognathus or- 
natus; the bull-headed and straw-colored minnows, Cliola a minor sixth, and often a minor seventh 


in honor of the gods or in memory of the ab- : 
sent or deceased. This custom was sanctioned b; taurocephalus and C. straminea; the spotted-tail, C. stig- maior. S E ; 
the church, the saints being substituted for the gods, any maturus, and more than 60 other kinds of Cliola; about Bored major. See key, tonality, seale. (f 
was especially consecrated to St. John the Evangelist and 50 shiners of the genus Minnilus; various species of the riads and chords generally, characte} 
to St. Gertrude. ‘Traces of it are still found in certain genera Rhinichthys, Ceratichthys, Apocope, Couesius, etc. by a minor third between the lowest ai det 
= ‘Jocalities of Germany. These abound in fresh waters of the United States, and next to the lowest tones: opposed t i & 
x Minne-drinking, even as a religious rite, apparently ex minnow is the usual name of all those which have not triad, and chord,4. (d Of nodes: Chal 
ists to this day in some parts of Germany. At OLE er more particular designations. (b) One of numerous small aoe O S (4) Of modes, characteris | 
Anese ot BN Sean Deal OT every VETA Oberes n cyprinodont fishes, otherwise known as killifishes and by the use of a minor tonality and of minore | 
Be era ria iy une pleat, anid Nande to tiie congre- mummychogs, and more fully called top-minnows, as Zyyo- “ences: as the piece is written throughotts 
foe in the Suen i ck as Johannis segen (bless- rer Petane a a ee ae Pade Tou Tae the minor mode: opposed to major, Seo majn 
rimm, Teut. Mythol. (trans.), I. 62. ish waters fro ; eteroclitus, found in brack- —Bob mi See bobl, 7.—Mi t R 
3 7 ; L 62. m Maine to Mexico, a H ; 9 minor, See bob!, T.— Minor abstraction $ 
minnekint, x. An obsolete form of minikin. fied as salt-water minnow. T A k ‘the spring straction.— Minor axis. Samo as conjugale mitin 
minnelied (min’e-lét), n. [G., < minne, love, bride an (© Any American member of the family Um- see, under aaisl).—Minor canon, determinan € f 
+ lied, song.] A love-song. aii pe era an eenaa Urara Ox Meza, as Uon D Timi communica on: Peto nouns.— Minor cre 
5 E ss more fully called mud-minnow, 4 i : l from .)._ See order.— Minor premise, that pitt 
The firak lyrical writer of Holland was John I., duke of New England to aime aea south carolina oft e onlain sive minor fera This the usual defi 
Brabant, who practised the minnelied with success, mere mud-holes which would hardly be expec teat ize there has been much dispute on the subject. See 
A x Encyc. Brit, XU. 90. any fish. It is closely related to U. crameri of ARA — Minor prophets, a name given collectively 0% 
minnepoetry (min’e-po’et-ri), n. The poet (@) One of various small viviparous perches or embioto- prophetic Old ‘Testament books, from Toss 
of the minnesingers TY coid fishes of California, chiefly of salt water, as the spa. inelieiyorandiineir mutnor: PaA OEN ar 
EA ee ; rada, Micrometrus or Cymatogaster aggregatu T © On ae in Logic, the subject of the conclusion of 2 categoricls: ji 
der peo a renresentalive of Minnepoetry, Walther von _S¢Veral small suckers or catostomoid fishies: alooso use, Ty i js wu 
inesi ( | „Amer. Jour. Philol., VILL. 454. minnow-harness (min’6-hir’nes), n An arti Ui Person OF Ce nes Ya j 
minnesinger (min‘e-sing-ér), n. 5 ficial bai onol E E than the legal i 
g-èr), [G., < minne, bait used for trolling to which a minnow acts; one under? 


love, + singer, a singer.] O. f c 
4 rer. : an be attached 
pet pe anal me of a class of © et ae ians 7 
E N paean 
pepe tee , 80 Ca. e love nõ), n. ap.] A thatch-like rain- i 
a: te ttf E OP mill nen Ha ng i 
Tres ad even enpero they mg knigi H no. 8, or the like laid close together, and bound 
vu accompaniment on the vio! d - 
in Dor ital Fontes for uo gratieation eae 
ladies o} court, mg the chief seats of t in- 
were Swabia ane eae) And the leading dialect 
5 nesingers 
See 2 ee were succeeded 
vie tan), 7. [« Minnesota 
j ie or a inhabitant 
western State of th 
Iowa. ? 
nute?, 
ectal form of minnow. 


5; Shori i 


pas 


Doth sexes is twenty-one years. | 
lish and United States law for one under nor i 
capacity (twenty-one years) is infant, but m are af 
the same sense in general literature. Comp? ah 
Long as the year’s dull circle seems one af 
When the brisk ménor pants for tw. aa jt 
Pope; Imit. of Ho $ 


yen tobem™ 


King Henry, although old enough atse 

was still a minor. fod 
‘Stubbs, Medieval and Mo 

or the 


2. In logic, the minor term, OFT oy m 
ise. See I.—3. In musto, the eae abs 
minor tonality or minor chord ta Gen 
In all your music our pathetic” ad 


ZO ross. P 
Your ears shall oo Brownings D a 


4. [eap.] A Franciscan friar; e 
a E a namo of the mei 
Fratres Minores, ov Lesser Breth! int i 
Friar Minor.— Minor of a determi, Se 
minant.— Rosy minor a species on po pee 
minoratet (mi’no-Tat), V- iraro F an 
Dp. of minorare (> It. minora ie 
norar, make less), diminis, 
see minor.| ‘To diminish. > 
or h smi wW) n not only 
by some simi- „p Which it ane Hy Jess indus 


y coolies, farm- t 
` showing in what degrees distan: 
£ Glanville, Van 


minoration 


4/shon), n. [= F. mino- 


C = Pg. minoração = It. 
norat 5 Pg oração, 
D = Sp: CLL minoratiom-), E < 

t Seed I praia as Gi 
pnorazioni: ` jgh: sce MINOrale | 

mino! iminish: § 
i r'e, 7 


scies of God will consider our 
some minoration of our of- 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., i. 2. 


ation by laxatives. on 
Id purg ja andn. [=F. mi- 


., mi P eE 

y nọ-ra-t h 5 z 
H eee Sp. Pg. minorativo, less- 
minorative; as minorda- 
Lildly laxative: applied 


J La 
-n medicines. J ee 
in ildly laxative medicine. 
US ss s or gentle potion he took four hundred 
inora lophoniac scammony. _ 
gh Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii 
=/nop-es), n- [< minor + -e 
a mī’nor-es), 1 E 
minoress ier age.— 2t. A nun under the 
Afemule t (Tyrwhitt.) [This word is found in the 
of St. Clare: aition of the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 1. 
carly A appears in modern ae taken from the 
149. Hover (nom. of the Rose, 1. 141). j 
original Frere nor-ib), n. and a. [< minor one 
Mine 5 n. A Franciscan friar; a Minor. See 
-illh Lhe 


minor, Mes ist a 
i į 'e an 
Some m: Hacket, Abp. Y f 
IL « Belonging to the Franciscans. 
X ts within the bosom of the Church were 
Rew movemen iepa epicious augury for its reformation 
more P Saa of the Minorite orde 
than J. Owen, Evening 
mi- or mi-nor’i-ti), 2.; pl. minorities 
F. minorité = Pr. menoretat = Sp. mi- 
noridad = Pg. minoridade = It. minorità, < ML. 
minorita(l-)s, a being less, minority, <b. minor, 
less: see minor.] 1t. The state of being minor 
or smaller. : 
From this narrow time of gestation [may] ensue a mmi- 
it nallness in the exclusion. 4 sa 
oriy or EN ï Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 6. 
2. The minor part in number; the small 
two aggregates into which a whole is dividec 
numerically; a number less than half: opposed 
to majority. 
That minority of the Scottish nation by the aid of which 
the government had hitherto held the majority down. > 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
Remember, sir, that everything great and excellent is 
in minorities. Emerson, Address to Kossuth. 
Specifically —3. The smaller of two related 
aggregates of persons; the minor division of 
f=] = lees =) ? A 
any whole number of persons: as, the rights of 
the minority; government by minorities. 
To give the minority a negative upon the majority, 
which is always the case where more than a majority is 


requisite to a decision, is . . . to subject the sense of the 
greater number to that of the lesser. 


A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 22. 
4. The state of being a minor or not come of 
age, and therefore legally incapacitated for the 
performance of certain acts; the period or in- 
Aa beforo one is of full age, generally the 
rei from birth until twenty-one years of age 
pu wil 9¢, 3); in Scots law, the interval between 

T niy and majority. Sce minor, n., 1. 
‘at mean all those hard restrai ti sk 
i US in our minority, Re et 
hin annd dying, his brother Edred in the Minority 
WS Was crowned at Kingston upon Thames. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 


ee proportional represen- 


Forani 
pound weil 


33. 


(Davies.) 


g the cle 


18, li. 202. 


(Davies.) 


with Skeptics, IT, 381. 


inority ( 
Miz). [= 


of 


Mino; i 
tat m ty representation. S 


[< minor + -ship.] 


E perhaps a 
erstood. 


n the Cretan labyrinth and 
h, slevoured the seven youths and 
Perio dica aos compelled the Athenians 
CUS, a Mens tribute, and was killed by 
a Spe of the last company so sent, 

Be yrinth by the aid of Ariadne, 
Ses in modern literature, the 

the action S oy devouring or destro: 
Cretan monster. o ae 

rocus's] Daner born i 
c Minotaruy no in which ther was. ee 
ch that he slough in Crete. 
ucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 122. 


eto 
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Thon ma: 


4 y'st not wander In t i 
There Minstaurs and ugly rene brinch : 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI. 
5 j k. - VL, v. 3. 189, 
A Middle English form of miner, 
Mines [Appar. irreg. < minge, minae | 
7 memng; affected; servile 
NEVET say, yi ordshi j i: 
TARE a your lordship, nor your 
ple and mir 
minster (min’ 
munster, menstre, ete 
ster = MLG. muns 


minourt, n. 
minsitive}, a 
~ilive.] 


honour; but you, and 


y count too sim 
» Poetaster, iy, 


d my lady: the other the: 
e. B. Jonson 


, mynster 
aks Gee myns Dm 
G, th in i. 
tri, monastri, MAG. G., münsler = OF. Sen 
WEDD F. mother, < LL. monasterium < Gr 
/ oT Hplov, a Monas à i 
ginally, a monaster 
a Monastery; also, 
such churches, especi in 
came cathedra 
such an origin: s 3, York 
thedral: as, the mi 


sdr ad 
2 ee hence, any ca- 
thed nsler of Strasburg. Iti 
also in the names of several places which owe their pores 
to a monastery : as, Westminster, Leominster, E 

The same nyght the k he 

le same t ynge comaunded the childre 
go wake in the cheiff mynster till on the ROWE 
messe, that no lenger he wolde a-bide, 
> Merlin (B. E. T. $.), ii. 374. 

The Ages one great minster seem, 
That throbs with praise and prayer. 
Lowell, Godminster Chimes, 


ld form of minstrelsy. 


minstraciet, n. Ano 
minstrel (min‘strel), n. [< ME. minstrel, myn- 
strelle, minstral, mynstral, menstral, munstral, 
ministral, menestral, < OF. menestral, menestrel, 
menestercl, F. ménestre 
menestral, menestril, min 


5 ainer, jester, singer, player, 
< L. minister, a servant, 
attendant: see minister 


T: 
Cf. ML. ministerialis in 
same sense, < ministeri- 


um, Service: see ministe- 
rial.] 1. A musician, 
especially one who sings 
or recites to the accom- 
paniment of instruments. 
Specifically, in the middle ages, 
the minstrels were a class who 
devoted themselves to the 
amusement of the great in cas- 
tle or camp by singing ballads 
or songs of loye and war, some- 
times of their own composition, 
with accompaniment on the 
harp, lute, or other instrument, 
together with suitable mimicry 
and action, and also by story- 
telling, etc. The intermediate 
class of professional musicians 
from which the later minstrels 
sprang appeared in France as 
early as the eighth century, and 
was by the Norman conquest in- 
troduced into England, where 
it was assimilated with the 
Anglo-Saxon gleemen. Every- 
where the social importance of 
the minstrels slowly degener- 
ated, until in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they had formed them- 
selves geneity into gilds of 
itinerant popular musicians : 
and IENE In England they fell so low in esteem 
that in 1597 they were classed by a statute with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars; but in France their g 
were maintained until the revolution. See gleeman, trou- 
badour, trouvère, and jongleur. 


Minstrel.—From the Mai- 
son des Musiciens, Rheims, 
France; rgth century. 


i mnisshed, the kynge Arthur and 
Whan the servise was ffyni a beeen 


the Barouns returned in to the pal! 
plente of mynstralles, and iogelours, and other. 


Yell gi’e the third to the minstrel 
That plays before the king. 


changed. As now constituted, a troupe 
retains but litt pien th black 
faces and the iter ees z PeR : 
minstrel- 
ı mince, + strel who was attached to o 
minstrelsy (min’strel-si), 
ee, mynstraleye, 
stracye, ete., < ( 


or occupation of minstrels; 


and musie, 


Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.), iii. 454. 


mint 


Squire (tnin’strel-skwir), n. A min- 
ne particular 
n [< ME. minstral- 
» menstraley, minstracie, men- 
)F. menestralsie, minstrelsy, < 
menestral, minstrel: see minstrel.) 1. The art 

¢ singing and play- 
Ing in the manner of a miatta? Tarao 


Holliche thanne with his host higede to here tentes 
With merthe of alle menetracye, and made hem attese, 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. F. T. 8.), 1. 1295. 
When every room 
bray’d with minatrelay. 
Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 170, 
„Originally . . . the profession of the Joculator included 
all the arts attributed to the minstrels; and accordingly 
his performance was called his minstrelsy in the reign of 
Edward IT., and even after he had obtained the appella- 
tion of a tregetour, Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 237. 
2. An assemblage or company of minstrels; a 
body of singers and players, 
So many maner minstracie at that mariage were. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T, 8.) 1. 5019. 
The bride hath paced into the hall — 
Red as a rose is she! 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstreloy. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, i. 
St. T collection of instruments used by min- 
strels. 
For sorwe of which he brak his minstralcie, 
Bothe harpe and lute, and giterne and gantrie, 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1, 163. 
Lutte and rybybe, bothe gangande, 
And all manere of mynstralzye. 
Thomas of Ersxeldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 106), 


4. A collection or body of lyrical songs and bal- 
lad poetry, such as were sung by minstrels: as, 
Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
The body of traditional minstrelsy which commemorated 
the heroic deeds performed in these wars. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 


Hath blaz’d with lights and 


mint! (mint), n. [<ME. mint, mynt, menet, mu- 


net, < AS. mynet, mynit, mynyt (not *mynt), æ 
coin, coin, coinage. money (cf. mynet-smiththe. 
a place for coinage, a mint), = OF ries. menote, 
mente, monte, munte = D. munt = MLG. LG, 
munte, monte = OHG. muniza, muniz, MHG., G. 
miinze, a place for coining money, a coin, = Icel, 
mynt, mint, = Sw. mynt, a place for coining 
money, a coin, money, = Dan. mynt, a coin, 
money, mont, a place for coining money, = OF. 
moneie, monoie, F. monnaie (> E. money) = Pr. 
Sp. moneda = Pg. moeda = It. moneta, money, 
< L. moneta, a place for coining money, money, 
coin, < Moneta, a surname of Juno, in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined, lit. adviser, 
< monere, warn, advise: see monish, monitor. 
Cf. money, a doublet of mintl.] 1}. A coin; 
coin; coined money; money. 

Thees if me spende, or mynt for ther receyve, 

The sonner wol they brymme ayeine and brynge 

Forth pigges moo. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. $), p- 99. 

2. A place where money is coined by publie 


authority. The coining of money is now considered a 
prerogative of government. In early times there were 
many mints in England, but now the only one in that coun- 
try isthe Royal Mint, Tower Hill, London. The United 
States Mint was established by act of April 2d, 1792, and 
located at Philadelphia. Other mints have since been es- 
tablished at San Francisco, New Orleans, Carson City, and 
Denver (but the last two are, properly s of- 
flees). The United States Mint is a bureau of the 
sury Department, under the charge of an officer called the 
Director of 


the Mint. 
And so (ypon the matter) to set the mint on wi and 
to eine aN to new coines of siluer, which shout hee 


Young Akin (Child's Ballads, I. 184). then minted. acon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p- 215. 
yak your sleep of death, In one higher roome of this Mint . . . I saw fourteene ¢ 
ea haa of ana days! marvailous strong chests, . . . inwhich baie ee : 
‘Scott, Bard's Incantation. money. Coryat, Crudities, 


But while the minstrel 
and shared wi L 

oe hs ee exploits, the connection between him 
the humbler kind of entertain 
still the servant of the ae 7 
ticular lord, cannot Bere ee eg 


rather 
forgotten. 


5 


Henee—2. Any poet or 
—8. Originally, one of 


Southern plantations whi ] 
United States about 1830: He 
strels, although they are usually 
whose faces and han 


eature troups 
purnt cork. The characteristic fe: tor, who Heads the 


or band is the middle-man or interlocu 


2 the two end-men, who us! 
talk and gives the cues, eC he bones, and between 
perform on the tambourine and pe rai jokes are ex- 


whom the in 


accompanied his lord to 
fim the nance and the honour 


ho was 
er [the jongleu) a par- 
Jit, L 13. 
musician. [Poetical.] 
a class of singers of 


5 i life on the 
negro melodies and eme e a e m tis 
called negro min- 
white men 


3. Figuratively, a source of fabrication or 

vention. > 
nd haue a mint in their pragmaticall heads of = 

See inuentions. Purchas, Pilgrimage, né 


4. A quantity such as a mint turns o 
supply or store: as, a mint of money. 


< 


2. 


BOR 


‘or 


a 


US. 
Minter (min’ter),n. [< ME, minter 


cre, one who coins, one whi i 
: we o deals in is indicated 
money-changer, = OS. muniteri, a money. °! reo an eer ca tro mins sign or sige 
oe ee er s equals z”; 95 o ere =, which is read “a minist 
ETO TE hon: 
Ce MLG € one Le ‘nothing; belonging to the in- 
i ane e ogative side, as of an account; lying 
ion from the origin of measurement 


mint? (mint), v. i. 


Scotch. ] 


of it. 

2. To insinuate; hint. 
mintage (min‘taj), n. 

monnayage = It. monetaggio, < ML. monetagium, 


ee in clay, a heavenly mintage, 

_ Of one of his mintages [coi 

Pasa ike Proud, all, Mod. Engs p28 

Bane energe for or cost of minting; the duty 

onal m ae a coinage; seigniorage on coins. 

Some gs would accrue from the less amount Minumt, 7. An obsolete form of mini 

Daa from the less amount MUO of minim. 

i min mint'bùsh), n. A plant of the Aus- 


_ of mintage required. 


` mint-drop (mint’ 
ee 
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minters, money 
Latimer, Sermon of the 


Since priests have been 
of other weight.. if tl 


than it was before. 


» 


hath been worse $ 


Plough. 
je siluer 


Lae orea ki ice has been 
; ed over the mint. The office has i j 5 
rote, ennt VA ne uni, HA dirot eo nint D Aiea muist adie Camden, Remains, P. 204. 
f the exchequer. -— » besi . Pl ot 
ne chancellor cor of the Inglish mint next in rank tO God 'tamped his image upon us, and sa Godis e our 
Seater: He collected the eal gpione™ and superin: pinter, our k tatuary. m , S 7 i 
staro o E. m i f enlote variant of mint". 

aa Biao arn ME. *minten, “mynten, ¢ mintht, ”. 7 An Por hay Ath, 
; OFries. mon- The primrose, and 1 por RTA A 
of Paris, 1. 1. 


— OS. munitön 
D. MLG. munten = 
n = Sw. mynta = 
oin: see mintl, n. 


OHG. munizon, 
Dan, myn te), 
1. Tocoin; 


AS. mynetian 
tia, muntia = 
MHG. G. miinze 
coin, < mynet, acom: 

stamp and convert into money. 
Siluer and gold coyne, then sie of purpose, 
cast among the people In gt eat Dees Paga TANT: 
to 


rince calls in the good old money . «> “ 
andl minted. Lamb, Elia, P. 21S: 


2, To invent; forge; fabricate. 

k into the titles whereby they hold those new por- 
fine of the crown, and you will find them of such natures 
as may be easily minted. Bacon, War with Spain. 
And such mint [minted] phrase, 08 ‘tis the worst of canting, 


By how much it affects the sense it has not. 
z B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


A full catalogue of exotic words, such asare daily minted 
by our Logodædali. Evelyn, To Sir Peter Wyche. 
[< ME. minte, myn te, mente, < 


mint? (mint), ”. t 
‘AS. minte = MD. D. munt = LG. mynte, minte 
= OHG. minza, munca, MHG. G. minze, munce 
= leel. minta = Sw. mynta = Dan. mynte (= 
F. menthe, > Sp. It. menta), < L. menta, mentha, 
< Gr. pivða, ivin, mint.] 1. A plant of the genus 
Mentha. The most familiar species are the peppermint, 
M. piperita, and the spearmint (garden-mint, mackerel- 
mint), M. viridis, well known as medicines and condi- 
ments. The bergamot-mint, affording a perfumers’ oil, 

is M. aguatica; the crisped or curled mint, the variety 

crispa of the same. The water-mint (or pbrook-mint) of 
older usage was M. sylvestris, DOW called horsemint. The 
corn-mint is M. arvensis. 


The pennyroyal-mint or penny- 
royal is M. Pulegium —that is, flea-mint. 


The whorled 
mint is M. sativa; the wild mint of the United States, M. 
Canadensis, See cut under Mentha. 


The mynte is in this moone ysowe. 
‘Palladius, Dusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p- 192. 


Then rubb'd it o'er with newly gather'd mint, 

A wholesome herb, that breath’d a grateful scent. 
Dryden, 

2, One of several ot her, mostly labiate, plants 
with mint-like properties. Compare caimint.— 
Green mint, a cordial flavored with peppermint.— Mint 


julep. Sce julep. 

[< ME. minten, menten, myn- 
ten, < AS. myntan, gemyntan, mean, inten s 
purpose, think, suppose, < munan (pres. man) 


think, consider, remember: see mines, mind1. | 
1. To aim; purpose; endeavor. [Old Eng. and 


was 


A sovereign 
be new marked 


Wyth grete wrath he can , 
But he fayled of hys Pena 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f 


They that mint at a gown of gold will always get a sleeve 
Scott, Monastery, xvii. 


[Scotch.] 
[< mint} + 


L. moneta, money: see money, monetage.] 1. 


The act of coining or fabricati i 
j ) ing; : 
production by or as if by mining” panes 


Few literary theories of modern mintage have more to 


recommend them, Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 15. 


The chief place of mintage in th i 
trading and colonizing ate of Miletus. oe DE great 


ue F. nax Historia Numorum, Int., p. xlvi. 
That which is minted, or formed by or as if 


by coining or stamping; hence, a fabrication 


manufacture; a coinage. 
Sterling. 


genus Prostanthera, 


-pl : 
eppermint.— 2. A coin, P Slag 


< AS. myne- 


monnaycur=It. monetier 

OTA EU A, { e, 

a master of the mint, a eoiner, 
oney, coin: see mint! and 


P 


thd a mint-stick (mint’stik), 1. 
tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 88. vored with Ce 


mint-tree (mint’tré), n. 


mint-whilet, 7. 
minuend (min‘i-end), 2. 


minuet (min‘i-et), n. 


minus (mi‘nus), a. 


25 minus 9 is 16. 


meui ule Peele, Arraignmen 
mintjac (mint’jak), n. Same as mim jac. 
Brit., XIII. 602. a 
mint-julep (mint’J6 lep), 7 ; ; 
They were great roysters, much given to reve 
cake a TOYA dep and apple-toddy. 
cake and bacon, mint-julep mA APE ckerbocker 


Acoiner; one 


See julep. 


(mint'mąn), n. 


mintmant (mu 
rim cols. 


in coining 0 
Let such as are to infort 
Jar eae (as lawyer: 


ike, ‘t heard before committees. 
TEU as Bacon, Of Counsel (e 


me councils out of their 


s, sea-men, mint-men, 


märk), 2. 


mint-mark (mint’ ’ 
he mint au 


put upon coins by tl 
poses of identification. 
cates the place of mintage, 


of Queen Victoria, denoting t } 
at Sydney in A otimes it relates to tl 


as 


ustralia; som 


Eneye. 


on hoe- 
", pe 247. 
skilled 
particu- 
and the 


d. 1887). 


A private mark 
thorities for pur- 
Sometimes this mark indi- 
s “S” on certain sovereigns 
that the pieces were coined 


ne mint- 


master or other official. . 
mint-master (mint/mis’tér), n. [= D. munt- 
MHG. G. miinzmeister = Sw. mynt- 


meester = 
mästare = Dan. myntmester; 


ter.) 1. The master or superin 
That which is coined, as mintmasters confesse 
layed with about a twelfth part of copper. 


2. One who invents or fabricates. 


That the Iewes were forward Mint-Mas 
coyned Religion of Mahomet. Purchas, Pilgrimag 


Setting aside th 


mintmaister of language would allowfor sterling. 


Milton, On Def. of Humb. R 


mint-sauce (mint’sfis’), n. 


chopped and mixed with vinegar and 


as minil + mas- 
tendent of amint. 


d, is al- 
Boyle. 


ters in this new- 


e, p- 263. 


e odde coinage of your phrase, which no 


emonst. 


In cookery, mint 


sugar, 


used especially as a sauce for roast lamb. 


[Loeal, U. §.] 


The soldiers hunger for dates, fgs, mint-stick, . 


the sutler keeps for sale. 
New York Tribune, June 13, 1862. 


tralian genus Prostanthera, 
anthos. 


the mint, under mint. 
Same as minute-while. 


.. that 


(Bartlett.) minute! (mi-nit’), a. 
A plant of the Aus- 
especially P. lasi- 


> mint-warden (mint/wir’dn), n. See warden of 


[< L. minuendus, to 


be diminished, gerundive of minuere, lessen: 


cess of subtraction. 


189, (Halliwell) see minutel.] Inarith., the number from which 
another number is to be deducted in the pro- 


i t [= Sp. minuete, minué = 
-age. Cf. F. Pg. minuete = It. minuetto, < F. menuet, a dance 
so called from the small steps taken in it, < 


menuet, smallish, little, pretty, thin (Cotgrave), 


dim. of menu, small, < L. minutus, small: see min- 


utel.] 1. A slow and graceful dance, invented, 


probably in Poitou, France, about the middle 
f í Throughout tl 
eighteenth century it was the most r of 


of the seventeenth century. 


the more stately and ceremonious dances.— 2 


Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, which 


is maple and slow. Minuets are frequently found in 
They properiy cong of vo sorte stone a 
contrasted secti ix- 

ean meee each, the second of which is Se E 
at pone originally written for but three instru- 
ae pao this regular form is often considerably modi- 
the sores Joyon Was the first to replace the minuet in 
Bee eat e symphony by the scherzo, which re- 
minuet somewhat in rhythm, but was more 


the ol 


sprightly and unrestricted in form and spirit. 


ne HUB) [< L. minus, neut. of minor, 
ites ee .] 1. Less (bya certain amount): 
oe > noun as an apparent object (a 
Sak Y, to be supplied): as, the net 

o much minus the waste or tare; 
Inalgebra and arithmetic this sense 


opposi G 
eee eo ordinary quantities; below zero, or 
Ue owest point of positive or upward 
ieee 2e as, a minus amount or sum (that is, 
mins qu anaes representing loss or debt); 
haras S ntity in an equation (that is, one 
mg minus sign before it); the tempera- 


: In Pub Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


i minutary (min’i-ta-ri) 
Sticks of candy fla- 7 unn os ee 
S andy fla -ary.] Consisting of minutes. [Rare] |) 


minute 


of; not having; without 

sary: as, he escaped min 

gun minus its lock. [Coll 

5, Lacking positive value 

His mathematics are decid 

5 sa edlymi 

is past long ago. C. A. Bristed T aua but 
h 


n: 

min uscii Min b 
rather small; dim. of miio r; mining | 
minor, minus. Cl. majuscule j Ta lessi 
reduced form, as a letter; o o Smal}. | 
writing in minuscule. | Or pertainn f 
Minuscule letters are cursive forms of 

Isaac Taylor, 


The minuscule arose in the 7 
r l aros ne 7th e s 
nastic script, more legible aad the a y eini 
rapidly written than the uncial, and const e 
bination of the elements of both ructed tyta 
Isaac Taylor, Th 
i : ylor, The Alphabet, 
_The period of the uncials runs from the Pec 
liest specimens on papyrus to the 9th centur f i Me 
pele from the 9th century to the invenio of 
g- Encyc. Brit, XVL 
[< minute? n, | 


em | 


This their clock gathering u 
2 b K ga p the least crumb oftiz: 
presenting the minutary fractions thereof. oli 
Fuller, Worthies, Berks | 
i ; [= F. menu =P. 
=Sp. menudo = Pg. miudo = It. minutos L 
nutus, little, small, minute, pp. of min 
make smaller, lessen, diminish, ¢ minu- stent | 
minor, smaller, less, minimus, smallest, 4 
see minor and min2.] 1. Very small, dim 
tive, or limited; extremely little in dimensio: | 
extent, or amount. 
We have also glasses and means to see small and mi 
bodies perfectly and distinctly. Bacon, New A\ 
Iie was fond of detail— no little thing was too 
for his delicate eye. on 
Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, Washise f 
2. Very small in scope or degree; relatius t i 
or consisting of small points or matters; P 
ticular; closely precise or exact: as 
details of directions; minute criticisms re | 
tending to very small particulars; mat he 
noting little things or precise details; ve") : 
or careful: as, minute observation. 
These minute philosophers » - - plunder tte 
in their way. Berkeley, Minute D 
Tf we wish to be very minute, We pronounce © ya 
first syllable long. j 
Bacon was fond of display: 
attention to domestic affairs. 
Minute anatomy. See anatomy. 
utive, slender, fine. —2. Circumstan 
exact, detailed. A circumstantial accoul E 
detail ; while circumstantial may inci 
circumstances, a particular accoun & ice oF I 
‘hat are of any impo ost facts 
t details even the slig: 


ivial and tedious. 
l a. 


i 


, and unused to 


Macaulay, 
Lit 


be 


mynute, My 
(of time), 
money), = 
= Sw. Dan. minut, < 
= Sp. Pg. It. minuto, 
portion or piece, ML., 
minute, neut. of minutus, 
I.n. 1+. Something yory sma 
particular; & petty detail; 
a mite or half-farthing- 
But whanne a pore widewe y 
mynutis, that 18, & ferthing- 
Let me hear fro’ 


50 
a moment ‘nunt 


MD. minute, D. m 
Q ute 


Gariond of minutes an 
nials, but most neg j 
the love of God. Jer. Tay 
2. The sixtieth part o 
The sixtieth part of anh 


minute 


ontieneth 4 minutes — that 
f Porre. Chaucer, Astrolabe, 
a A 


For the lachesse 


3781 


readiness for insta 
summoned. 


He 105 Gower, Conf. Amant., iv. 


Nor all the pleasures there 
‘e one minute's stay to mak 
Drayton, Polyolbion, v 


It was the drum 


the minute-men o it 


v ye o: 
mind could ever mov 
-T 


minute-whilet (min’it-hwil), n. 
while, myntwhile; < minute? 
ute’s time; a moment. 


Ysekeles [icicles] in eueses, thorw hete o 


the diameter of a column 
cing a subdiv n used for measuring the 
ase, 
at the D: 


3 3ce lule. 
pe tts of an order. See moa 
ae ea sumimary of an agreement or of a 


) In arch., the sixtieth pa ot 
Cj 


a A P $ s! f the s 
Di Ti interview, or proceedings; a note Melteth in a mynut-while to myst and to watres 27 
transac” e the memory of anything: usually in Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 228, 


to presery 
the plural. 
the proceeding 
ty, church court, or 0 
by its secretary Or ot 

When I came to my cham 
utes. 

Into all the 
is better than 
a warm heart, 


P A guard of chosen shot I had 
That walked about me every minute while, 


‘ Shak., 1 Hen. VL, i. 4. 54. 
minutia (mi-ni’shi-i), n.; pl. minutio (-€). [= 

F. minutie = Sp. Pg. minucia = It. minuzia ae 
minutia, smallness, pl. minutiæ, small matters, 
trifles, minutus, small: see minutel a.) A smali 
particular or detail; a minute or trivial matter 
of fact: generally in the plural. 


incally, the minutes are the record of 
gle Bie a corporation, board, socie- 
ther deliberative body, put in writing 
her recording officer. 
bers, I writ down these min- 
Steele, Spectator, No. 454. 


duties he had to perform he brought what 

“treasury minute” or rule or precedent — 

a careful conscience, and a good head. 
Westminster Rev., CXXV. 92. 


i I can see the precise and distinguishing k: 

of nt, etc. See moment. | r s yet e a stinguishing marks of na- 

=$ e Repeated every minute: as, a min- onal characters hore in these nonsensical minutiæ than 
Fani: dl bi EEE ; „į M the most important matters of state. 

ute gun.— 2. Made in a minute or a very short Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 51. 


me: as, a minute pudding; minute beer.—Min- _. 5 okey ores rere 

fre bell a bell tolled at intervals of a minute as a sign minutiose (mi-ni’shi-6s), a. [= F. minutieur 
of mourning.— Minute gun, one of a series of discharges = Sp. Pg. minucioso = Ít. minuzioso, < ML. as 
of cannon separated by intervals of a minute, in token of if #minutiosus, < L. minutia, smallness: see mi- 


ee USB abated officer of rk, putia] Giving or dealing with minutiz or mi- 
or of distress, nute particulars. 


minute? (min’it), v. t.; pret. and pp. minuted, 

ppr. minuting. [< minute2,n.] Tosetdownina — More than once I ive ventina fin print . an ex- 
w 5 . sac j o a S pression like “minutose investigations, which seems to 

short sketch or note; mako a minute or ET me to be not only unexceptionable, but much needed. 

randum of; enter in the minutes or record o F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 163. 


nacion ona corp oraman; oe . Minutissimic (min-i-tis‘i-mik),a. [< L. minu- 

Inosooner heard this critick talk of my works but I min- tissimus superl. of minutus, small (see minutel), 

uted what he had said, and resolved to enlarge the planof i . 4? 7+ dares te? 
ic.] Extremely small. [Rare.] 


my speculations, Spectator, T ~ 
Of these minutissimic yet adult forms, more than fif- 
h teen are Gastropoda. Amer. Nat., XXIL 1014. 
That there’s a Castle and a Cobbler in it. z 3 ` - 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 99. Minx! (mingks), n. [E ormerly minks, mynte; a 
minute-book (min’it-bùk), n. A book in which reduced form of miniken, with added -s (as also 
minutes are recorded. s mawks, for mawkin, malkin).] 1. A pert girl; a 

minute-clock (min‘it-klok), n. A stop-clock hussy; a jade; a baggage. z 3 
used in making tests of gas. E. H. Knight. Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir Toby, get him 


inute- in'it-elò ua t ; 
minute-glass (min it-glas), n. A sand-glass Wal My prayers, mina! Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 133. 


Measuring a minute 
i 4 BO A z F ia ai ee 
canes hand (min‘it-hand), n. The hand that 0" yon Eee ‘Sheridan, St. Patrick's Day, i. 2 
minute jack, (a unites on a clock or watch. 2. A female puppy. 
clock-house, or a- it-jak), n, A jack of the ming? (mingks), n. 


_ There stands a city! 
Perhaps 'tis also requisite to minute 


[Also minks ; an erroneous 


to ti figure which strikes the bell inks pl. erhaps (as NL. 
h ila clot as ich strikes the bell form of mink, due to the pl., or perhaps (as > 
oe ably, See in the following passage, prob- minx) to conformation with lynx: see mink.] 
ei Whose EE oi ‘time-server,’ ‘a person Same as mink. - 

pr times or of forpa changes with changes of the minx-otter (mingks‘ot*ér), n. abe mink. i 
y a . pi cgs mine. Ye . 
i í You fools of fort miny ini), a. K mine’ © ee 2 Bede: 
gle? | Cap and knee si une, trencher-friends, time's flies, Abounding with mines.— 2. G 
H ONR rony and minutiae mine or excavation in the earth. 
olis minute-i 3 rak., T. of A., iii. 6. 107. The min: blazing on the day, 

oes y caverns, S r 

ol mite Jumper (min'it-jum7 pèr), n. See jump- Of Abyssinia’s eloud-compelling onea ay 
ta Utelyl (mina > homson, Autumn, 
ee hh ami C Teli) ade [K minutel + -ly2.] Miocene (mi’6-sén), a. andn. [=F. miocene s 
pinë aenlarity, closeness Tor degree; with great par- Gr. eion, less, + samóc, recent.) I a. ger 
it tly; very finely. > O Cxactness; closely; ex- one of Lyell’s subdivisions of the Tertiary. 
Te , race; e as, a minutely divided sub- Tertiary. ; 
i ely: minuten, so re or relate anything JI, n. In geol., the Miocene strata. 
wil pately? (miny punctured Jed Meiocene. : 
les iy] t (min‘it ) eae Also spelled Meroe < Miocene + -ic.] 
Hee 1 Happenin pa [< minute?, n., + Miocenic (mi-o-sen’ik), a. [ Mi 
pnt); Now minutely = eee E Miocene. Also spelled Meiocenie. = = 
intl olts upbraid his faith-breach. M. Gandry drew attention to a gigantic animal 


meng thems Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 18. middle of the miocenic period of the 
or the 


n elve: 
eect sustaining uray upon God’s minutely 


y i m. eee = 
ie DA tely2 (min ital Hammond, Works, I. 472. tt: 5 MS - Gi 
ing,” Minute with eT. [< minutely®, a] A genus of fossil perissodacty! 
ASitit very little time interven- ferred to the family Equide, 
eo Miocene strata of North 


Y proclaimed in thunder from hea: the s12 


ammond, Works, I. 471. 


Monte Somma, Vest" 
less tetragoné 


- CC-0. In 
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nt service in arms whenever Mion 


arated from the genn 


miophylly (mi‘6-fil-i), n. 


miourt, n. 
mli- 


mir (mēr), n. 


ri 


ornis (mi-6-ndér’nis). n, (NE., < Gr. 


: r sion’, less, + apy bi ; 
inute of an houre, Histon, less, ~ öpvic, a i A genns of snb- 
of halfe $ hegan laboure, fossil dinornithie birds of New Zealand, of the 
fro firs! > had do. a 1 
PTO joste all that he 


y Dinornithida, including two species sep- 


s Dinornis by Julius Haast, 


n 1874. Also Meionornis, 


[< Gr. priom, less. 


3: 
i + 716 l i ; if 
per TS $ minuten init’ o//ov, a leaf,| A diminution of the normal 
ee i a degree of a circle. teness (mi-niit’nes an 5 
ara sixtieth part, the characteristic of the quality of being inte de ; 1. The state or Dumber of leaves in a whorl, due to actual sup- 
~ w In Ior units by coy following the Babylonian finenes 5 ©; extreme stalin Pression. It differs from abortion in the suppressed 
Division. ystem. fye diameter of the circle into 120 Ga] ex à small things; criti- ©7240 having never started to grow. Miophyty occurs 
Babylons s, divides t ri these into sixty parts and these j eee . t also in the calyx, corolla, andræcium, and gynæcinm. Also 
astrono degrees 20° These subdivisions were trans- minuteria, n. [It., < minuto minute: , „pelled meiophylly. > 
tme into sixty PA tes minutæ prime and partes minu- nutel.] Personal jewelry and me al see mi- miosis (mi-ō’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. príwcic, a lessen- 
etl into Latin Pour minutes (ones): and seconds. small size and delicate finish ees of ing, < uemiv, lessen, ¢ priv, less, irreg. compar. 
a w. varie ites a de- ae ate £ S cially z ete. gi 4 = e ie 
1e a Tomomi aa antee of a degree or Italian make. é ci S kabit, u oa opet 
n Ti by the ma de acute accent (’). See degree, 8, minute watch (min‘it-woch) n. A watch that rrente a ea Dee E vinan ies 
i ace Dy ams aC S ishe i 2a PAO ule at 7 ý 3, e 
of angular 5p% ra De Londe toward this Contree adı inguishes minutes of time, or on which min- Ponent’s statement, affecting to scorn an acensation, ae 
Aftre goynee Ke and to other Yles and Londes bezonde utes are marked. (2) Understatement so as to intensify; especially, expres- 
f that J have Pave founden the Sterre Antartyk of 33 De- minute-wheel (min’it-hwél), n: Same as Ari siom on on s the pppontei pinua (b) in panon 
at Contree, i s nmynuteR. w A oan e ER WTA 2 as al- att period of a disease in which the symptoms begin to 
rot heghte, and mo my? Mandeville, Travels, p. 181. hee 6. H. Knight. diminish. Also meisris. gg ai 


(ME. mynet- Mlostemonous (mi-d-stem’6-nus), a. [< Gr. 
+ while.) A min- 0, less, + orjjuov, for ‘stamen’: see stamen. | 
Having the stamens less in number than the 

petals: said of plants. Also meiostemonous. 
Miotaxy (mi’d-tak-si), n. [NL., < Gr. meim, 
less, + raze, arrangement.] The suppression 
of an entire whorl of the members of any organ 
in a flower, as the sepals, petals, stamens, or 
styles. The andreecium and gyneecium are most fre- 


quently suppressed, producing male or female flowers ex- 

clusively, as the case may be. Also spelled meiotaxy. 

ü. See mierl, 

PETA (mé’ piir-té’),a. [F..4 mi (< L. medius), 
half, + parti, part: see medium and party.| 
1. Of two colors and equally or nearly equally 
divided between them: as, mi-parti hose, of 
which one leg is of a different color from the 
other.—2. In her., divided per pale half-way 
down the escutcheon, the partition-line being 
met at the fesse-point by some other line, which 
must also be expressed in the blazen. 

(Russ. miră, union, concord, 
peace, also world, = OBulg. miri, peace, world, 
= Serv. Bohem. Pol. mir = Albanian mir = 
Lett. mers, peace.] A Russian commune; a 
community of Russian peasants. The rural popu- 
lation of Russia has been from ancient times organized into 
mirs or local communities, in which the land is held in com- 
mon, the parts of it devoted to cultivation being allotted by 
general vote to the several families for varying terms. Re- 
distributions and equalization of lots take place from time 
to time. Houses and orchards are theoretically the prop- 
erty of the mir, but usually remain for a long time under 
the same ownership. Meadows and forests are frequently 
apportioned, and there is generally a common for grazin, 
Every mir in matters of local concern governs it 
through its own assemblies and elected officers. 

mirabilaryt (mi-rab‘i-la-ri). ». (Prop. mira- 
biliary, q. v.: see mirable.) A relater of won- 
ders. 

The use of this work . . . is nothing less than to give 
contentment to the appetite of curious and vain wits, as 
the manner of the mirabilaries is to do. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii 


mirabile dictu (mi-rab’i-lé dik’ta). [.: mi- 
rabile, wonderful; dictu, abl. supine of dicere, 
say: see mirable and diction.) Wonderful to 
relate. 

mirabile visu (mi-rab’i-lé vi’sii). [L.: mirabile, 
wonderful; visu, abl. supine of videre, see: see 
vision.| Wonderful to see. 

mirabiliaryt (mir-a-bil’i-a-ri), 4. and n. [[LL. 
mirabiliarius, a worker of wonders or miracles, 
prop. adj., < L. mirabilis, wonderful: see mira- 
ble.) I. a. Having to do with the working or 
the relation of wonders. 

And wee leaue to you the stile of Mirabiliary Miracle- 
mongers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 


Mirabilis 

i ves of the warmer parts of Am 
Dano four-o'clock or mary el 
jes are somewha 


Jom 


irpris 


“Glauber to ¢ e at its artifici 
production; < 
able), + ite?) 
= sulphate of o re 
ina sta i 
n is used as a substitute 
o manufacture of glass. 
mirablet (™ bl), a 
obs.) mirablo Pg. mirar 
L. mirabili 
< mirus, wondertt 
and n, ult. < L. 
derful. 


Neoptalemus so mirable, a 
A bright crest Fame with her loud’st Oyes 


Cries “This is ho!” Shak., T. 
mirabolanet mirabolant f; See myrobalan. 


Se 
miracle (mir'ã-kl), n. [<à i i 
« OF. Site F. miracle = Pr. miracle = 9} p 


milagro = Pg. milagre = It. miracolo = D. G 
Dan. Sw. mirakel, < L. miraculum, a wonderfu 
work, a miracle, a wonder, ¢ mirari, wonder at 


f efflorescence about sal 
for soda i 


see adi 7 
mirabilis, wonderf ul.) 


admiration or astonishment. 


Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. 


He has faults, 
Belike, though he be such a miracle. 
Shirley, 


I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness. 


How exquisitely minute, 
a A miracle of design ! 

Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 1. 
9, An effect in nature not attributable to any 
of the recognized operations of nature nor to 
the act of man, but indicative of superhuman 
power, and serving as à sign or witness thereof; 
a wonderful work, manifesting a power superior 

to the ordinary forces of nature. 
That Cyteetok Josue, be myracle of God and commande- 


ment of the Aungel, and destroyed it and cursed it, and 
alle hem that bylled it azen. Mandeville, Travels, p. 98. 
; eeu, we ioy hat thou ae aT come from God : 
for no man can do these mii hat thou d 
God be with him. ee Y Sun hi 
a been wrought 2 panyari idolaters and the 
i ecause no of natu tende E 
clare the will and true orate of God. cee 
; Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 152. 
‘o speak properly, there is not one miracle t 
another, they being ‘the extraordinary MTeoR hahaa 
of God, to which all things are of an equal facility. 
ce = Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 17. 
ma, accurately defined a transgressi 
a law of NEER by a particular volition of the Deity, ee es 
e interposition of some invisible agent. ; 
ae Human Understanding, Of Miracles, x., note. 
What are miracles? They are the acts and i 
of a Spiritual Power in the universe, nea anans 
ers ae of matter. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 248. 
_ The definition of a miracle as a violation of thi 
nature is, in reality, an employment of Pane evel 
the face of the matter, Gaoi be eee ee 
f Huxley, Hume, p. 129. 
A miraculous story; a legend. 
Whan seyd was al this miracle, evi 
‘As sobre was, that wonder was to ne poe 
Chaucer, Prol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 1. 


ddle ages, one of a class of spec- 
ie representations exhibiting 

ts or other sacred subjects; 
hat resembling that still 
in Bavaria. Compare 


medleth vs nevere, 
an's Crede (B. E. T. $.), 1. 107. 


tcultivated. See 


[So named by 


wonderful (see mir- 
en to the hydrous 

r salt, occurrimg miracle-worker 
lt- “who works mirae 


OF. mirable = Sp, 
= It. mirabile, © miraclistt 


Cf. marvel, a. 


wonderful, < mirari, wonder at, 
Won- actor, Declaration of P 


and C., iv. 5. 142. 


E. miracle, myracle, 


< mirus, wonderful: see admire.) 1. A wonder, 
or a wonderful thing; something that excites 


Shak., 1 Hen. VI, v. 3. 54. 
Love's Cruelty, i. 1. 


Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 153. 
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have alarmed the world round 
f their tricks. S 

D South, Works, IIT, xi. 


See miracle, 4. 


Je-mongers 


Mhese miracle-m 
ox a discernmen 


er: 
about them to 


of 


miracle-play (mir’i-kl-pl®), n, ' 
Their usual name was plays, miracle plays Os ee 
the term mysteries not being employed in Eng ui ae 
elt sharacter is essentially that of the plays termed i y 
ea it France. {. V. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 21. 
Qnir/d-kl-wer” ker), n. 
jes: a thaumaturgist. 
d for miracles, 
ady to give to 
a, XLIII. 134. 


al 


One 


n 


He was aapi displeaset 
and repelled the supy 

a miracle-worker. 
(mir‘a-klist), 7. 
ords miracles. 
st report it, who himselfe was an 
opish Impostures (1603). (Nares.) 


miraculizet (mi-vak’W-liz), v. t. [¢ L. miracu- 
lum, a miracle (see miracle), + -ize.] To repre- 
sent as a miracle; attribute to supernatural 
power. Shaftesbury. aE 
miraculous (mi-rak’a-Ius), a (¢Fk , miraculeus 
= Sp. milagroso = Pg. milagroso, miraculoso = 
It. miracoloso, < ML. *miraculosus (in adv. mi- 
] raculose), wonderful, ¢ L. miraculum, a wonder, 
miracle: see miracie.] 1. Exceedingly sur- 
! prising or wonderful; extraordinary; mcom- 
prehensible: as, a miraculous escape. 

The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous 
in the common. Emerson, Nature. 
2, Of the nature of a miracle; working mira- 
cles; performed by, involving, or exhibiting a 
power beyond the ordinary agency of natural 
Jaws; supernatural. 

Behind the high altar they have what they call a mirac- 
ulous picture of the yirgin Mary, which, they say, was 
painted by St. Luke, but it is not, to be seen. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 133. 


Generation after generation the province of the miracu- 
lous has contracted, and the circle of scepticism has ex- 
panded. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 104. 
ae 2, Preternutural, Superhuman, etc. See supernat- 
ural. ‘ z 
miraculously (mi-rak'ŭ-lus-li), adv. In a mi- 

raculous manner; wonderfully; by extraordi- 
nary means; by means of a miracle; super- 
naturally. 
Except themselues had beene almost miraculously skil- 
full in Languages. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 
; The Sickness is miraculously decreased in this City, and 
Suburbs. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 
Some cheats have pretended to cure diseases miracu- 
lously. Porteus, Works, II. xiv. 
miraculousness (mi-rak’u-lus-nes), x. The 
quality of being miraculous. 
mirador (mir-a-dor’), n.; pl. miradores (mir-a- 
do’res). [Sp. (> Pg. miradouro = F. miradore), 
< mirar, behold: see mirage, mirror.] A bel- 
vedere or gallery commanding an extensive 
view. See cut under belvedere. 
Meantime your valiant son, who had befor: 
AL ant si i; efore 
Gain’d fame, rode round to every mirador. 
Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I, i. 1. 


When he departed fro x k 

self to her PAAA OE TE deren whenes ae 
w aenea the army, as it went, in shining order, along the 
we tad to Loxa. Irving, Granada, p. 107. 
mirage (mi-rizh’), n. [< F. mirage (= Pg. mi- 
am = It. miragio), < mirer, < ML. mirare, 
Wo at: see mirror.) 1. An optical illusion 
ue to excessive bending of light-rays in trav- 
ng adjacent layers of air of widely dif- 
aa ur densities; whereby distorted, displaced, 
oe A a amaenn are produced. The requisite 
Sarto he siy arises only near the earth's surface, 
ot shining of the sun seems to be an invari- 


Öne who rec 
Heare the miraclis 


of the desert presents an 

pies ed in a surface of water; in 
4 ‘Yarefles the air in the lower 
escape, and the flatness of the 
ainte: f the erin ab- 


ent is more or less in 
fata Morgana are species of n 
vires 
Hence—2. Deceptivenes 
delusive seeming; an illusi 
The poetry which had preceded hi 
5 ain 


co eae 1 
PL | 
on, Ppeayg tle” 4 


last had well nigh lost itself i 
ee e ost isot in chasing y licer 
Lowell, Study wtirage 
ndor, 


mirbane (mèr bān), n. A fane; ow 
which nitrobenzol is sola ee nae 
essence of mirbane. oy 
mire! (mir), n. [K ME. mire 

, 


later mijri = Norw. Myre 


myre = Sw 


bog, swamp, = OHG. mios AnA 
bog, swamp, also moss (a plno : 
2 f 

= ys, 


moss (a plant): see mogsl 
slimy soil of some de ( 
sistence; deep mud, 
He [the parson] sette not hys 
A A AVS ane 
And leet his scheep encombre Na 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to ¢ Tee 


I sink in deep mire, where there is n 
ere is no g 


to liyre 

mye 
i Moris), 

> Mding 

2. Filth.— Dun in the mi z 
$ z e mire, See Thy 
mire! (mir), v.; pret. and pp, mired yp 
3 PPr. 


[< mirel, n.] I. trans. 1. T mi 
; i s. 1. To ply sath 
Plunge and i 


mire; set or stall in mud; sink į 
5 > Sink iny 
mud ori, 
N 


morass. 
Nor do I believe that there i 
2 Lb e that there is a single 
skeleton of one of the extinct mammi Insta 
found in an upright position, as if jt had be n 
ae Darwin, Geol, Observations 
2. To soil or daub with slimy = 
shimy m rf 
ter. eg s 


Smirch’d thus, and mir vith i 
Shak aoe 
Harpies miring every dish. 
II. intrans. To sink in y j 
sink so deep as to be a pest 
stick in the mud. Ve forward, f 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face 
A : i Shak., T. of A., isai 
ae eera 
? ? = Sw. myra = Dan. 
= D. miere, mier = MLG. LG. mire (>G. m 
an ant; ef. Ix. moirbh, W. mor(-grugyn)= C 
murrian (pl.); OBulg. mravija = Serv. mri 
Pol. mrowka = Bohem. mravence = Russ. 1 
ravet; Gr. pipune, popyoc; L. formica (?) (Ej 
fourmi); Pers. mūr, Zend maori, ant; an | 
cient Indo-Eur. designation of the insett, =} 
perseded in E. by the merely Teut. ant.) & | 
ant. See pismire. 
mire} (mir), v. i. 
admire, mirror.) To wonder; admire. 
He myred what course may be warelye taken. 
‘Stanihurst, Æneid, it 
Mirecourt lace. See lace. 
mire-crow (mir’kr6), n. ‘The sea-crow, laug 
ing-gull, or pewit-gull. [Loca], Eng] 
mire-drum (mīr'drum), 1. earlier i 
mire-drumble, q. Y.; SO balled from its os | 
from haunting miry places. ] 
mire-drumblet (mir’drum’b), %. 
E. myredromble, < ME. m yre-drombylle, 
-drommylle, -drumnyl ; mirel + drumb 
as mire-drum. uw 
Ulula is a byrde of the quantyte of acrowe spe gl 
speckes and pytchyth hys bylle in to 2 mo seny! 
makyth a grete sowre and noyse, an herby 1t *' 2 
ylula is amyre dr TS quoted in cath. Ang 
mire-duck (mir’duk), n, The comms 
the puddle-duck. See duck?. 

miriadet, n. An obsolete form 0 
Miride (mir’i-dé), %. Pl. 
Scott, 1865), < Miris + 
ropterousinsects ofthe 
ing Miris and two other 
ii is Jinear-elonente 


eus Vê 
e tufted 


lel sides, the head horizontal, cly 
notum trapezoidal, femora someti 
antenne of 
mirifict (mi-rif’ik), a. 
rifico = Pg. It. mirifico, 
wonder or admiration, ex 
wonderful, + facere, make. 
wonderful. cea 
x yonder-Working, ai i 

En nomero urart vof Rabelais E a 


mirificalt (mi-rit/i-kal), a. 


[< L. mirari, wonder: = f 


Í 


u 
with 
conet J 
pene 


Same as mirific. p< Ll. 
mirificent (mi-rif’i-sent), í: centi 
con(t-)s (in deriv. Li. MTU ap. miri 


wonderful, + faceré, ma e. 
ing wonder. peel = 
Enchantment Agrippa e ne a 

ce of a certain mirifi Yni 
nante. Dr. H. More, Myst g 


miriness 

B) n The state of being 

e85), i 1 

vith deep Mua- ape 5 

WL. (Fabricius, 1803); etym. 

1t GEN genus of Mirida. Be- 

s] The tYP e cics are known, mainly 

us 1 30 spec š as M. dor. 
20 aa! ve North American, as M. dor- 

-ishl.] Miry. 


Same as ita- 


mirel + 
Ap a CS mire 
irish); Deans 0), Me 
+/j-ti-pim ), 
Im (mut 
ily, ete: See murkt, ete. 
; See ni 


x, mirk 
[Nati 


erligoes. eer 
Ef name.}] A New Zea- 
œe, Podocarpus ferruginea, 
Tous tree, Podoca LS 
niferous, py the colonists. It yields a 
per suitable for turnery, cabi- 
civil architecture. 
adle English form ot myrrh. À 
iror), 2 Early mod. E. also mir- 
(mir 2 é ME. mirrour, myrrore, Myr- 
2, mirour, < OF. mireor, mirour, 
1 W miroir = Pr. mirador = It. miratore, 
i g 4 TE Q FE € z 
miru, I ; a looking-glass (= Sp. mù adoi , a look- 
mirad eony: see mirador), < ML. as if “mira 
out, ne. <I mirari, wonder at, ML. mirare (> 
torium, 5 * sp. Pg. mirar = P. mirer), look at, 
n mir vonderful : see admire, miracle.) 1. 
hed surface, as of metal, or of glass 
a metal or other opaque substance, 
ect objects, especially to reflect the 
“an aid in making the toilet. 
of polished metal, as 
ental nations. 
glass with a back- 
not be- 


tim 
8 and 
A Mi 


are those of 
Glass mirror 
ing of metal to 


preparin 
with an am: 
but mirrors are n 
on the glass. 
Now in this mirrour loke gou soo; 
In goure free wille the choice lijs 
To heuen or helle whither ge wille goo. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc, (E. E. T. 8.), p. TS. 
In this mirrour she shall see 
Her self as much transform’d as me. 
Congreve, Semele, iii. 3. 
2. Specifically, in optics, a surface of glass or 
polished substance that forms images by the 
reflection of rays of light; a speculum. Optical 
mirrors are plane, convex, or concave. A plane mirror 
gives a virtual image whose apparent position is on the 
opposite side of the mirror from the reflected body and at 
anequal distance from it. A concave spherical mirror (sup- 
posing that it includes only asmall part of a large spheri- 
cal surface) reflects 
ys parallel to its 
axis, as those from 
the sun, to a point 
(F in fig. 1) called 
the principal fo- 
cus, whose distance 
from the mirror is 
equal to half the 
radius of the sphere 
orms a part. Rays 
pon the axis beyond 
o a focus, f, between 


Fig. x. 


of which the surfa i 

h ce of the mirror f 
ees from a luminous ponta 
t er (Lin ig. 2) are reflected t 


C, center; F, focus. 


Fig. 2. C, center; F, focus. 


» wever, the lumi i 
dat > uminous body be at f, the image 
„also real and inverted, but Soret it 
', the principal focus, the re- 
Parallel lines; if nearer the 
reflectio: 
» rect, and 


€ ra; zan 
: irtual YS after 


by which anything 
ence, a pattern; an 


Koran] ETA 

hi ythe also that Jesu was sent 

ee by for to ben Myrour and Reale 

OW forest th 7 Mandeville, Travels, p. 133. 
Ou, mirror of al] martial men? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 74. 


non Ornament surrounded 
ornate à simple form of car- 
í aame as speculum.— 

S T intended for burning an 
i Cae Froposed or essayed more 
‘Ucian as neca in imitation of the mirrors 
a Y Archimedes, Grose, Mil. 
erica], concave, or con- 
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Or, See azis,- C] 


vex mirr 
blackened 
landscape 


mis- 


Mirth is short a : Ta 
ARNEE te si transient; cheerfulness, fixed and per 


1 are often raised inte greatest trans 
ports of mirth who are subject to ite eee iver je 


of melancholy; on the contra cheerfulness (t t 
; 2 4 t 
does not give the mind such ae a tte pra : 
vee us from falling into any depths of sorrow, wink 
is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
alae and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness ke 
a ma of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady 
and perpetnal serenity. Addizon, Spectator, No, 481. 
mirtht (mérth), v. [< ME. mirthen; < mirth, n.) 
- trans. To please or make merry. 
Lorde, som prayer thou kenne vs, 
That somewhat myght mirthe va or mende vs, 
: York Playa, p. 241. 
AL. intrans. To rejoice. Halliwell. 
mirthful (merth’filj, a. [< mirth + -ful.] 1. 
Full of mirth or gaiety; characterized by or 
accompanied with merriment; jovial; festive. 
The Feast was serv'd: the Bowl was crown’d: 
To the King’s Pleasnre went the mirthful round. 
Prior, Solomon, fi. 
The mirthful is the aspect of ease, freedom, abandon, 
and animal spirits. The serious is constituted by labour, 
difficulty, hardship, and the necessities of our position, 
which give birth to the severe and constraining institu- 
tions of government, law, morality, education, ete. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 251, 
2. Causing or provoking mirth or merriment. 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows? 
Shak., 3 Hen, VIL, v. 7. 44. 

Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the room with 
laughter, Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 
=Syn. 1. Jorial, ete, (see jolly), gay, gleeful, sportive. 
playful. 

mirthfully (mérth’fal-i). adr. In a mirthful or 
jovial manner: as, the visitors were mirthfully 
disposed. 

mirthfulness (mérth’fil-nes).”. The state of 
being mirthful; mirth; merriment. 

A trait which naturally goes along with inability so to 
conceive the future as to be influenced by the conception 
is a childish mirthfulnesx—merriment not sobered by 
thought of what is coming. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 24. 


mirthless (mérth’les), a. [< mirth + -less.] 
Without mirth or hilarity; joyless. 
Whilst his gamesome eut-tailed cur 


celebrated fo 
light-effects į 


See wah ie 

vate e.— Cylindrical or, 
a hinge so that, at 
ich, in various pee 
oe supposed to see 
irror of 


e, like all Japanese mirrors, 
are about one eighth of an 


rote, P plane mirror 
, the pupil of the eye, place 
eyepiece of the microscope to be tuei like 
lucida in making drawings. 


mirror (mir‘or), v. t. [< mirror, n.]} To re- 
flect in or as in a mirror. 
2 Bending to her open eyes, 
Where he was mirror'd small in paradise, 
Keats, Lamia, ii. 
Fiction . . . more than any other branch of literature 
mirrors the popular philosophy of the hour. 
Contemporary Rer., XLIX. 590, 
mirror-black (mir’or-blak), a. An epithet ap- 
plied to any ceramic ware haying a lustrous 
black glaze, especially a rare and highly es- 
teemed Japanese stoneware of ancient manu- 
facture. 
mirror-carp (mir‘or-kiirp), n. A variety of the 
common carp, Cyprinus carpio, in which the 
skin is mostly naked, but has patches of very 
large scales on the back and also above the 
anal fin, and on the tail and the posterior part of 


the lateral line. It is the result of artificial selection eee 
and domestication, and is regarded as a better table-fish With his mirthless master plays. nee 
than the ordinary carp. See cut under carp2. Drayton, Shepherd's Sirena. 


mirror-galvanometer (mir’or-gal-va-nom/’e- mirthlessness (1érth’les-nes), n. Absence of 
tèr), n. A galvanometer with a mirror attach- mirth. 
ed to the needle which reflects a beam of light mirtlet, n. An obsolete spelling of myrtle. 
intercepted by a scale of equal parts. The spot miry (mir’i),a. [< ME. myry; < miret + 1.) 
of light on the scale serves as an index.—Thom- Abounding with mire or mud; of the nature of 


of polished 
d before the 
the camera 


son’s mirror-galvanometer. See galvanometer. 
mirror-script (mir’or-skript), n. Writing as 

seen (reversed) in a mirror. Such writing is 

characteristic of a certain form of aphasia. 


mirror-stonet (mir’or-ston), n. Muscovite: so miryachit, n. A neurosis observed in Siberia, 
miry 9 


called because it “represents the image of that 
which is set behind it.” Æ. Phillips, 1706. 
mirror-writer (mir’or-ri’tér), n. One who 
writes mirror-script. 3 
Mirror-writers, it would appear, if they did not “live 
before Agamemnon,” lived not very Jong after him; for 


the first seven letters of that chieftain’s name are so writ- 
ten in an inscription in the Louvre (Hall of Phidias, 69). 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 41. 
mirth (mérth), n. 


[< ME. mirth, mirthe, merthe, 
murth, myrthe, murthe, 


murgthe, < AS. mirigth. 
mirgth, mirhth, myrth, pleasure, joy: with ab- 
stract formative -th, < mirig, myrig, pleasant: 
see merry!.] 1. Pleasure; joy. 


For-thi 0 oodnesse the te gome Adam. 
god of his g dn fyrste gom 9 
Sette hym in solace and in souereigne myrthe. 


He schall brynge tham to blys 
That nowe in bale are bonne. 
This myrthe we may not mys. 


y i i dis sonne. 
For this same is York Plays, p. 189. 


2. Astate or feeling of merriment; demonstra- 
tive gaiety; jollity; hilarity. 

So mekill mirth gan with tham peie 

Of nobill noyse an Saeed Œ SA 


Present mirth hath present langite , T. Nu ii. 3. 49. 


Great was the mirth in the kitchen, = 
Likewise i ard (Child's Ballads, IIT. 276+ 


8. A cause or subiet of merriment; t 
excites gaiety or laughter. re.] 


Fayn wolde I don yow 
Ando a mirthe I am it shal 
o aoon 2 fainge” 


that which 


mire or mud; full of mire: as, a miry road; a 
miry lane. 

Thou should’st have heard in how miry a place, how she 
was bemoiled. Shak., T. of the X., iv. 1. 77. 


characterized by extreme excitability and some- 
times exhibitions of terror. with imitation of 
word and deed and often obscene speech. It is 
similar to or identical with the latah of southern Asia and 
the Malay archipelago, and the affection of the Jumpers 
or jumping Frenchmen of Maine. AE 
mirza (mir'zä or mèr'zä), n. [Pers. mirza (> 
Hind. mirza, prop. mirza), prince; said to be 
a corruption of amirzadeh, son of a prince, < 
amir, prince, ameer (see ameer, amir), + zadeh, 
son; ¢f. mir, a lord, chief, prob. for amir.) A 
Persian title. When placed after the name of a person 
it designates him as a royal prince; when before the name 
itis the title for a scholar. f 
mist, n. and adv. A Middle English form of 


miss}. 


mis- 
i ` Se 0, mes- 

[< ME. mis- MYS mies oS OF ; 
Pr, mese, MONS- = Sp. Pg 
mise, < L. minus, less; used in Lae 
eintory prefix: see minus. A preti) 
gin, meaning literally minus 

in Romance, etes AS i fure, 
To prefix, as in misadventure, ae 
mischief, miscount, MiSerear » misne 5 


tly merged with mi 

i dee distinguished only by 
misacceptation (mis 

mis-) + acceptation.] 


derstanding in a wrong sense; 


 mis-*. 
Mé- MES- 


ri 
a depreciative 0 


ete 


n. 


tion} (mis-ak-sep’shon); n. 
Misacceptation. 


The apost! 
calls them w. 
Bp. 


misaccountt 
@oounten, misaccompten, 
count wrongly, $ Mes 7 
sce mis-2 and account] Tor 
reckon. 


sacounted hadde e 
motion Chaucer, Troilus, V- 1185. 


i i is-a-chév’ment), n. [<mis-1 
misachievement (mis-2 chēv'ment), n, L ' 
+ achievement] Wrong-doing; an achievement 
that is not desirable or commendable. Davics. 
Let them sink into obscurity that hope to swim in credit 


ch mis-achievements. È 
pani gas Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall, I, 306. 


misact (mis-akt’), v. t. [< mis-1 + act] To 
act or perform badly. 


The player that misacts an inferior and unnoted part 
carries it away without censure. 3 

>i Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 391. (Davies.) 

[K mis-1 + adjust.] 

Jer. 


(mis-a-kount’), t t 
n < OF. “mesacompier, 


his day. 


misadjust (mis-a-just’), v. t 
To adjust badly; put out of adjustment. 
Taylor. 

misadjustment (mis-a-just’/ment), n. [< mis-1 
+ adjustment.] The state or condition of being 
badly adjusted; disagreement; lack ofharmony. 

The misadjustment of nature to our physical being. 

Mark Hopkins, Discussions for Young Men, p. 228. 

misadmeasurement (mis-ad-mezh’tr-ment), n. 
[K mis- + admeasuremen t] <A faulty estimate 
or measurement. 

Theliability of the understanding to underrate or to oyer- 
value the importance of an object through mere misad- 
measurement of its propinquity. E. A. Poe, Sphinx. 

misadventure (mis-ad-ven’tur), n. [K ME. 
misaventure, mesaventure, messauenture, contr. 

misaunter, mysaunter, < OF. mesaventure, F. 

mésaventure, < mes- + aventure, adventure : see 

mis-2 and adventure.) An unfortunate adven- 
ture or hap; a mischance; ill luck. 
Certes, it were to vs grete harme yef this deuell lyve 


longe, what mysauenture hath he be suffred so longe. 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 589. 


Your looks are pale and wild, and do i 
Some misadventure. Shak R. atte 5 
Homicide by misadventure. See homicide?. 
misadventuredt (mis-ad-ven’turd), a. 
adventure + -ed2.) Unfortunate. 
A pair of star-cross’d lovers take their life ; 
He ose misadventured pitcous oyerthrows 7 
with their death bury their parents’ strife. 
Shak., R. and J., Prol., 1. 7. 
E onon (mis-ad-ven’tur-us), a. [Cf. 
OF. mesaventureux; as misadventure + -ou 
aa) 7 i E 2 
Characterized by misadventure ; eden 
5 of our misadrenturous synod. 
Taylor, Edwin the Fair, iv. 1. (Davies.) 


eee ve tens), n. [< mis-1 
ant of proper care, heed, or 
nce. 

y misadvertence Merlin sat 

own chair (the Siege Perilous). 
a s Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


[< mis- 


7 i mi 
F. misadvisedness ( Bae or under 


„ menos- = It. 
as a depre- 
f Latin orl- 
Jess,’ and hence 


ischance, 


most cases 
f the word, 


[< ME. mis- 


+ acompter, account : 
miscalculate; mis- 


1. 29. misanswert (mis-an’sér), n. 


TEETE (mis’an-throp), n. 


misanthropic (mis-an-throp‘ik), a. 
anthropique = Sp. misantrépico = Pg. misan- 
thropico = It. misantropico; as misanthrope + 
-ic. | Having the character of a misanthrope; 
eee of a misanthrope or of misan- 

-=Syn, Cynical, Misanti i imistù j- 
cal expresses a perverse ee tite 


end ee eRe: 
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gead-vi‘zed-nes); n. The 
state of being misad a misappre- 
hension; the state 2 Ti 
A coupled a it ES ness, CO! 
Sne ao Sanam, Introd. t and Legislation, ix. 17. 
misaffectt (mis-a-fekt 1+ affect.) 
To dislike. 
That peace 
affected. 


f being mistaken. 
eedlessness, and misad- 
rrespond to the culpa 


r o Morals 
r), o. t. [< mis- 


rhich y ave hitherto so perversely mis- 
auai DO Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


* Milton, 

inis-a-fek’ ted), @ [< mis-1 + 

Il-aftected; ill-disposed. 

yet misapected, and in a higher 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 575. 


nis-a-fek’shon), n. [< mis-1 + 


rong affection. 
with misafections, .. - it ushers the 
tp. Hall, Character of Man. 


misafirm (mis a-férm’), ¢. t [< mst t 
afirm.] To affirm incorrectly or poneli ; 
i ’ - themselves know to be here 
ie CME lien, Eikonoklastes, Pref. 
misaimed (mis-dimd’), 4. Is mis-1 + aimed.) 
Not rightly aimed or directed. Spenser. 
misallegationt (mis-al-é-ga’shon), 2. [< mis-1 
+ alleqation.] An incorrect or false state- 
ment or assertion. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 
1835), IT. 361. z 
misallege (mis-a-lej’), v- 
alleged, ppr- misalleging. 
To allege erroneously; cite 
or argument. 
Now-a-days they are only used to exclude and drive forth 
episcopacy; but then they misallege antiquity. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 248. 
misalliance (mis-a-li’ans), ”. [< F. mésalli- 
ance, < mes- 2 and 


t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
[< mis-1 + allege!.] 
falsely as a proof 


+ alliance, alliance: see mis-? 
alliance.) An improper alliance or association ; 
specifically, a marriage relation considered as 
degrading to one of the parties, owing to the 
inferior birth or standing of the other: in the 
latter sense often used in the French form, 
mésalliance. 

Their purpose was to ally two things in nature incom- 
patible, the Gothic and the classic unity; the effect of 
which misalliance was to discover and expose the naked- 
ness of the Gothic. Bp. Hurd, Chivalry and Romance, viii. 

misallied (mis-a-lid’), a. [< mis- + allied. ] 
Improperly allied or connected; affected by a 
misalliance. 

A misallied and disparaged branch of the house of Nim- 
rod. Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord. 

misallotment (mis-a-lot’ment), n. [< mis-1 + 
allotment.) A wrong allotment. 

misaltert (mis-Al’tér), v. t. [< mis-l + alter.] 
To alter wrongly or for the worse. 

These are all . . . which have so mis-altered the leitur- 
gy that it can no more be known to be itself. 

Bp. Hall, Ans. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 2. 
< mis-l + an- 

swer.] Misuse; failure. í 2 s 
After the misanswer of the one talent. 

Bp. Hall, Vayle of Moses. 
ie nis [= EF. misan- 
7 n p. misániropo = Pg. misanthropo = 
T visantropo, < Gr. jucavOpuroc, hating man- 

nd, < jucetv, hate (< picoc, hatred), + ăvbporoç, 

a man: see anthropic. Cf. philanthrope.) A 

ee of soar ends one who harbors dislike or 

hy uman character or motives in gen- 
Alas! poor dean! his only scope 


Was to be held a misanthrope. 
Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 


[= F. mis- 


interpretation upon conduct, or to i i 
n , exercise austerity under 
proleesion of a belief in the worthlessness of any “offered 
fonn of pouey mene Misanthropic expresses a hatred of 
arace, Pessimistic is primarily and generally a 


philosophical epithet, applying to those who hold that the 


tendency of things is onl 
n only or on the whole toward evil. 
Byron's Childe Harold is ‘a jaded and misanthropic Sanit: 


in tl 


pe snthropical (mis-an-throp‘i-kal), a. [< mis- 


*; such a person is apt to take a cynical view of oth 
eir motives, their virtues, Gree happiness; etc. c 


opio or only cynical. 


ic + -al.) Same as misanthropic. 
ropically (mis-an-throp'i-kal-i), adv. 
z nithropic manner. s 

thropist eee See oe, n. 


Same as misanthrope. 


ngn Collection, Haridwar 


ee 


It 


j 5, 
m disputed whether Swift’s “Gulliver's Travels” is really 


[As mis- 


misarray 


misanthropize (mis-an’thro.4;, 
and pp. méisanthropized, ppr B, v4. 
n santia i 
To re tirol | 
nder 
i 


[As misanthrope + -ize,] 
thropic. [Rare.] i 
misanthropost, ”. HEN 
anthrope.] A misanthrope; a panog 
I am Misanthropos, and hate Pou 
A 3 Shak," Kind, 
misanthropy (mis-an‘thyr9-pj) = L. ofA 
thropie = Sp. misantropia = Ds S 
= It. misantropia, < Gr. poar S- misa 
men, < moávlpozoç, hating Porta, Tiat 
thrope.] Hatred or dislike of C 
habit of distrusting or of taking pol 
sible view of human character 8 the wg $ 
But let not knaves misanthrop, motives i 
Nor feed the gall of universa oette, q 
$ Langhorne, Enlargement | 
Misanthropy is only philanthropy turne Fe the Mins i 
J. F. Clarke, sato I 
: A 3 ; Self-Cultur 4 
misapplication (mis-ap-li-ka’shon Mute yy f 
+ application.) A wrong or tat [nj 
or purpose. OSE APplicati 
He brings me informations, pick’ j 
in men’s common talk, which ANA of broke 
plication, he hopes will seem dangerous com 
Beau. and Fl, Wi 
A . a gprs oman. 
misapply (mis-a-pli’), v. t. ; pret. and pp tp 
plied, ppr. misapplying. PP. misg | 


[< Gr. fis. 


man: 


Wy 


[< mis-1 | 
To make an erroneous application “a Opp) 4 
dispose of wrongly: as, to misapply + Apply 


‘tla: to mi > a 
title; 0 misapply one’s talents or erori 
to misapply publie money. TOs, 
Virtue itself turns vice, heing misapplied, 
3 . 7 Shak., R. and J, il 
Mmisappreciate (mis-a-pre’shi-at), v. t: 
and pp. misappreciated, ppr. misa prea 
P aye + Masa ppreciay 
[< mis- + appreciate.] To fail in rightly 
preciating; undervalue. ease 
misappreciation (mis-a-pré-shi-d’shon), n. ( 
mis-l + appreciation.] The act or fact of ns 
appreciating. 3 
There is! till a sufficiency of survivors to check any gm 
misappreciation of facts. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV 
misappreciative (mis-a-pré’shi--tiy), a (1 
mis- + appreciative. ] Not appreciating righty: | 
not showing due appreciation. | 
A man may look on an heroic age . . . with the geil i 
a valet, as misappreciative, certainly, though not & 
ble. Lowell, Among my 
misapprehend (mis-ap-ré-hend’), 2. t. 
+ apprehend.) To appr i 
wrongly ; misunderstand; 
sense. 
misapprehension (mis-ap-rẸ-hen'shon), t (( 
mis-1 + apprehension.| A mistaking cms 
wrong apprehension of one’s meaning oo i | 
fact. eai 
Patient sinners may want peace through miea 
misapprehensions of God. Stillingfleet, Work, 
s been mutts, 


Well, sir, I see our mist prehension ha i 
ok : Sheridan, The Duenng t 


ry 


take in a WR 


i 
Í 
I 


es 


=Syn. Misconception, misu 
misapprehensively (mis-ap-ré-hen 
By misapprehension or mış 
misappropriate (mis-a-pro P 
and pp. misappropria ted, ppr- 
[< mis-1 + appropriate.] T 
ly; put to a wrong us 
funds intrusted to Ge pré-pE 
misappropriation (mis-%- PP tong i 
K ee p appropriation.] V 
priation; application to & wrong 
appropriation of money. 3 
a ict inquisition 1n Mwa 
Saas eon there had been much vt 
appropriation. FRED ation: * 
2. Appropriation with misappli¢ ; 


prop 4 


jai ion, i; 


misappropriation ofa nani ar term Oe 
Linnæus applied this and other. on fs, 
pupa, and saat the metamorphosis, i Fs 
nating in their misappropriation ine pret. we 
misarrange (mis-aran) EGIL | 
misarranged, ppr- misarrangis ace imp ; 


range.| To arrange wrongly s 
or in a wrong order- an 
misarrangement (mis-a tan 7 

+ arrangement. J Wrong 9 
t. f 
me rere glitt'ring turrets rise," 
(Fantastic qnisarrangemen Ds 


misarra 
Want o 
disorder. 


Then upr 
Marred the 


ar wild an! 
n fair form 


_as-krib’), 


4 the cause of this phenomenon. 
Boyle. 


i. [< mis-1 + at- 


78. 


Shak., L- L. L., V. 2. 7 
do you turn away, and weep so fast, ; 
ltte: things that misbecome your looks ee 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iii. 1. 
misbecoming! (mis-bé-kum‘ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of misbecome, v.] An improper act; indeco- 


iog em 
Via rous conduct. [Rare.] 

L(t She saw, and she forgot, . . » 

hi Remembered not the opulent, great Queen, 
et} Whom riotets misbecomings so became. 


R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. 
misbecoming” (mis-bé-kum’ing), p. a. Unbe- 
coming; unseemly ; improper; indecorous. 
Stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Milion, Comus, 1. 372. 
misbecomingly (mis-hé-kum’ing-li), adv. Ina 
misbecoming manner. 
i: ___ Those darker humours that 
Stick misbecomingly on others. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
mishecomingness (mis -bé-kum ’ing-nes), 2. 
the state or quality of being misbecoming; un- 
suitableness. 
misbedet, v. t, 
misbjodha), off 


[ME., < AS. misbeddan (= Icel. 


bi < mis- ill behavior: ù Guilt i i z 
isascribing. L oe lavior; ill-bred; rude, y of For thys skyle hyt may be seyde 
falsely or erroneously. ; Liles t raah ie Handlyng'svutie None ees A 
od to art which is the bare produe Thon pout'st upon thy Treaa anA at isal MS. Harl. V03, 1.1. (Halliwell) 
oyle. a ove, misca) te (mis-kal’ki-la ; nd 
; ‘Shan cula a-lat), e. t; pret. and 
-r v.i [4 mis- + assay.] misbehavior, misbehavi P and J., ili, 3.145. pp. miscalculated, ppr. PA S iy ae 
gsi’), Ut wT ne OME. tiyshy haw OUr (inis-bé-hav’yor), + calculate.) To calculate erroneously; make 
unsuccessfully At TALEP ae byhacyor ; < mis-1 + behatior.| ® Wrong estimate of neously; m 
5 -CUr MUsAsst f N e, Or uncivi a PEES À J 2 4 
we thou any sheep re tiie se Old Wernock duch ’ , ncivil behavior; miseon- otis m ge care I have taken, there may be, in such a 
. ude o 


x d : ng the designs of a s 
misatter disregard. — ee r South, Works IX 4y. call by a wrong name; name improperly. 
tend.) recover the misattended words of Wart to misbeholden Gnis-bé-hél’dn), a [< 7 nay Punish that unhappy crime of nature 
hey shal) Tf their true sense. Milton, Divorce, ii 22. beholden.) Offensive: unkind: ada aio T Which you miseall my heanty. 
the la y aw Middle English contracted word, (North, Eng’ and U si , a misheholden a B. afore Volpone, iii. 6. 
: e 5 a i i : = 26 aN e all- „ti 
misant sadventure aale English form of WSbelief (mis-betet’), m. [K ME. misbelere, semis Delete T oee 
for yenturet, n. A Middle Englis E <mis-l + belief.) 1. Erroneous be. Darvin, Voyage of the Beagle, I. 177 
? : ief; false opinion; ai helief 5 i 3 ien 
misadvonttir E aver’), v. t; pret. and pp. mis- religious EA especially, belief in false z ay a unworthy name or character to; 
jgaver (MUSE erring. [< mis-L + averl.] Thus Makamedei 2 CA ATE = 
aod, ppr- MiS tee EEI ee = s Makamede in mysbyleyue man and wom Whom she with leasi is 
averte n Pisely or erroneously ; assert w rongly. And in hus lore thei leyuen gut as well leeds And wickedly PAAK MEE Sere Tiv vill 24. 4 
To ave ft, Ue be A Middle English form of mis- ) Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 181. Those messengers id miea, and abusa wia 
misaviset : ; Misbelief is generally a more hopeful foundation forthe TAS, both our messenger and thee, Ee 
advise. (mis-bir’), v. [ME. misberen; < mis-! Evangelist to build upon than simple unbelief. Hakluyťs Voyages, I. 403. 
misbeart To misbehave; bear one’s self wrong- ne H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p, 429. To sneer at a Romish pageant, to miscall} a lord's crest, 
+ bear J duct one’s self. 2. Ill belief; suspicion. were crimes for which there was no mercy. 
ly; 3 miseonduc ; EN E : Y 7 Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
7 egligence and unkonnynge ye have mysborn oct e shul han no mishileve Mr. Fi i 5 z 
Of youre nes Sog unto me. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Ne wrong conceit of me in your absence. OCS eat ot ue Uy eh ee 
yow and trespassed a 2 ), v. t; pret misbe Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 202. rakette Ramee n w pase DaT oe eae 
eg mis-bée-kum’), v. t; ] A sbe- _ è aE r > . Reade, Love me Little, viii. 
misbecome come, ppr. mishecoming. [< mis-1 e (mis-be-lév’), v. i; pret. and pp. =Syn. 1. To misname; misterm. 
came, PP, 7 To fail to become or beseem; suit mes L a ppr. misbelieving. [< mis-1 + believe.] miscapet, v. t. [For “misscape,< mis-1 + seapel.) à 
Eee Hing. To Be leve erroneously. Spenser, F. Q., IV. To escape (one) wrongly. 
” “Have misbecom’d our oaths and gravities. nicheli Many deeds, words, and thoughtes miscaped me in my 


ement oF in, 
ent of as Trish Chronicles, an. 1568. 
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(mis-bé-hay: miscarry 


1), p. a. 


calewlated, 


all such myzbyh. 


or schalbe, shon), n. [< 


mis-\ + calculation.) Erroneous caleulation or 


estimate. 


r aud unworthy deport- miscall (mnis-kAl’), vet. K nE call.) 1. To 


misbelievedt (mis-bé-lévd’), a. [< ME. misbi- lyfe. 
leved; < misbelief + -ed2.] Mishelieving; 
lieving amiss. 
O thow wikked serpent Jalousie, 
Thow mysbileved and envyous folye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 838. 
misbeliever (mis-bé-lé’vér), n. One who holds 
false beliefs; especially, one who holds false 
religious opinions. 
You call me [Shylock] misbelizver, cut-throat dog. 
Shak., M. of V., i 3. 112. 
misbelieving (mis-bé-lé’ving), p. a. [< ME. 
misbelevynge; ppr. of misbelieve.] Believing er- 
roneously; holding a false doctrine; especially, 
believing a false religion. 
The londe that was so plentenouse and riche er the mys- 
belevynge peple were entred. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 191. 
Go, go, into old Titus’ sorrowful house, 
And hither hale that mishelieving Moor. 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 3. 143. 
misbeseem (mis-bé-sém’), v. t. [< mis- + be- 
seem.] To suit ill; misbecome. 


Too much mmisbeseeming a generous nature. T 
Shaak Hist. World, IIL iii. § 4. 


Go sell those misbeseeming clothes thou wear’st, 


Bp. Fisher, Sermons, I. 359. (Daviez.) 
be- miscarriage (mis-kar’aj), n. [< mist + car- 
riage.] 1. A going wrong; failure of a purposed 
result; untoward event; mischance: as, the 
criminal escaped by miscarriage of justice. 
These and the like miscarriages in point of cor 


dency were conceived to arise from... twoerrorsin their 
government, Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 344. 
They marvelled . . . [the ship] was not arrived, fearing 
some MACATNAJE. 
N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 98. 
Your cures . . . aloud you tell, 
But wisely your miscarriages conceal. 
Garth, Dispensary, V. 
2. A wrong or perverse course, as of conduct; 
improper action or behavior; misdemeanor. 
By and by he fell upon a serious zerine of the faults 
and miscarriages of some Princes and Governors. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 
Besides his miscarriage here in New-England, he was 
suspected of having murdered a man that had ventured 
monies with him when he first came into New-England. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 140. 
The dividing of the fleete, however, is, I hear, voted a 
miscarriage, and the not building a fortification at Sheer- 
nesse. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 17, 1668. 


3. In pathol., the act of miscarrying (see mis- 


end, ill-use, < mis- + beódan : PEERI A ji 
offer: see mis- ; Da EE , And feed thyself with them. $ carry, v. i., 3); properly, untimely delivery be- 
insult, See mis-1 and bid.] To injure; wrong; Beau. and Fl, Philaster, iv- fore the twenty-eighth week of gestation. See 
Who hath yow mis misbestow (mis-bé-st0’), v. t. [< mist + be- abortion, 1. Spe a ; x 
EMN E E Tale, 1. 51. stow.) To eto improperly; err in bestow- miscarriageable (mis-kar’aj-a-bl), a. E mis- 
nons herd that same, that Robert was so dede ing. carriage + -able.] Liable uP TOSCRITS e 
right and lawe, tille Henry he misbede. Z ‘Alas that the Spirit of God should blow as anuncertaine Why should we be me A E by machipoel € 
misbefal]. rE Rob. of Brunne, p. 104. wind, should so mistake his inspiring, to misbestow his bilities or hopes than sf : ers? Bp. Hai Short nsw 3 
mia p inis DE-AAN'),v. i, [ME misbefatlen, uitte promis'd only to TFET, yor smectymnuns, MiSCATTY (mivan 1 Me seanns emisi 
badly all.) Tobe unfortunate; turn out 3 1 ried, ppr. miscarrying. E< . miscarien; < mi Š 
: F renak R en ioe + carry.) I. intrans. 1. To fail of reaching = 
or ell f was to cast a i 3 int ination: go. : 5 = 
im M ee: = a Or one loye-line to mis-bestow, sane the a ante s goastray; be lost or | 
mishe t Goor Conf. Amant., i TN cout cane I i $ ER o the pope misearried, 
e t (mis-bē- 7 > ` ani y ; The s let the pr ; 
beget} Gy e-get’), v. t. [ME.; < mis-1 + -haats < mis-1 + be- And came to the eye o’ the king. ` 
1 To beget wre enh CEs < mis! + mishestowal (nis-bë-stõʻal), n. [< Shak. Hen. VIII, iii. 2 30. 
weed Gloucester ongtully ‘or unlawfully. “ sto.cal.] Mieke’ of bestowing improperly or Aeee 
; mishbe + hs inappropriately. 7 
Ba [mist S peten (mis-bé-got’, -got’n), misbirth (mis-bèrth’), n [< misd + birth 
epithe lany begotten’ sokar] Unlawfully “Cf. misbreyde.] An abortion. 2. To go wrong; fail in obj 
Three P Probrium, >So asageneral Thou blasphemous scandalous EH enai to naught; come to enic 
back ang 1o eg0tten k F Carlyle, Letters an e cept s 
7 let dri naves in Kendal gree : z + aa isbede. 
art Only thing there Ses 1 Hen. IY., il, 1 a, misbodent. Past pores oe ee mis- 
wa, E88 its marea had saved the misbegotten republig MÌSPOTNH (mis-born a, ehanen dee 
Now q rgin, its 3 public sas sborn, misshapen, @ 
ounted and GooS aPhical vastness; but that Bore, < AS, misboren, mì porn: see mis-1 and 
isheha ya = Zemes, Jr., Harpa generate, < mis- + boren, born: S68 ©" 
behane NO (mis be hag’) a ag EXXVIL 107. Gorn.] Born to evil. ES 
L intre PP misbehave ye peak and pp. mis- ‘4 pouer childe, and in the name 
improper], To be So Ae [< mis-1 + behave.) Of thilke, whiche is S07" 
Sensi y or OET conduct one’s self 
turbancg “hat th fat aay 
I, ‘sbchaved in giving us that dis- 
rE. Dooney, ea 
It ani Pronouns: ssuloneis self) ill: Wirmthe Mish 
ls corrente", o o ende 7 Sn behaved himself. behav: 
“oker, Supp punished," Meeaue himsetfe, he is to 


ized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


mischievoug 

Hee arriues not at the mis 
dures euils to cor 
agai Sip. Oreo 

The mischief was these allies w 
the common enemy was subdued a) 
2. The act, state, course 
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isc ies (niz). 1. A mixture 

n; pl. miscellaniés (MZ penne 
Peeni: a combination of diverse ob 

jo s, or ts. 

ects, parts, ov elements. — 

i) I "Tis but a bundle or miscellany 
Hewyt, Sermon (1658), P- 4 


miscarry 
Ù thou weri 
An the child T now g0 with do miscarry/, 
tor thou hadst struck thy mote a Srey £10. 
to misfor- 
a T. S.) 


t bet- 


trans. To mismanage ; prin (Latham.) 


Arthuro (È. E. , or 


i . Morte . eager nan, agusi f rane 8 
eo Not ike tho piebald miscele Yasonna mire | {ous oF injurious operatio” g, bam 
mis ast (mis-kist’), v & and i; pret. and pp: pa ole PNG Tennyson, Princess, v. "10 si i j : ous operation or te tm ‘3 
a hing. [< mis- + castl.] 1- Hoar Peeroiection; a bookor WO." ® of damage or disaster, „odeng. 

rary € 7 bode mischief; what mischief is as, tlie i 
“i 


9. A diversified lite 
periodical publication ¢ 
on various subjects. 


Every old woman in th 
miscellany in one volume 


miscast, ppr. miscasting. j) 
t'o cast or reckon erroneousiy. 
Polybius. 


| iscast b mae 
The number is somew Pre ilat. World, V. di. $8- 


You hane mis-cast in your Arithmetick, 
Jaid your Counters. : 
eas vemrceser, tr Of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
2, To cast or direct erroneously or improperly: 
$, to miscast a glance. 
as, to miscast a g: a 


That I at thilke tyme sie 


ining compositions : ; r 
ontaining comy often used in a kindly or 


affectionate excuse: as 
chief, but not vicious. 
Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are 


hie 
of is h 
; playful D ton, 
e nation now reads daily a vast » the Tad is full? ry | 
ral octavo. 7 4 of,” 
royal o De Quincey, Style, 1. Er 


Shag VS mg 

But when to mischief mortals b eE Naval 

How soon they find fit instrumem their Will $ 
D, 


= See mixture. k 4 
milsveiline?, as, [< L. miscellus, mixed, + -inct.] 


Mixed; incongruous. PEES 
e present trade of the stage, in all their miscelline in- 
On me that she miseaste hir eie. S A what learned or liberal goul doth e ped. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ili. hor? : ee en a, 
miscast (mis-kast’), n. [$ miseast, v] Aner- miscensure (mis-sen'shğr), v- t. i Pee and bp. 
roneous cast or reckoning. 7 miscensured, ppr. MISCONSUNIE iiy op without 
miscasualty (mis-kaz’'ū-al-ti), 1; pl. miseast- sure, v.] To censure wrongfully 
allies (tiz). [6 mis-t + casualty.] An unfor- cause. ; i A 
tunate occurrence; a mischance. Pardon us, Antiquitie, if we miscenare yonr HN 5 
Miscarriages of children, miscasualties, unquietnesse. ; Daniel, mot Dg., P. Me zi vies. 
Bp. Hall, Character of Man. migcensure (mis-sen’shgr), n- [< mis-1 + cen- 
miscatholic (mis-kath’9-lik), a. K mise +cath- sure, n.] Unjust censure; censure wrongly di- 
olic.] Falsely styled or claiming to be Catholic; rected. 
thy, ae Gee ee 
: Ps ; ú P Fee maa 
Meee eae, wher de oatitia pitone i Tone Pari Tp (e: Wy Svesten i, 102 


it, be more SA a ate of Married Clergy, iii. 3. Mischallenget (mis-chal’enj), n. [< ar R 
, chal- 


nts 
ope, R, 


Brom Bones . . . was alway 
a frolic ; but had more inisehie 
position. Irvi 


8. One who or that which 


vl 

S : does 
injury or vexation; a source o 
noyance: as, that child is 


Many of their horse... 


asi Mie 
uae 5 in duty bi Mig 
mischief [gold] Under 
Pope, Moral Essayah 
or damage canse 

, o mischief | 
now never 


y p Natur 
Deep hid the shining 


4, Annoyance, injury 
produced; harm; hur 
remediable mischief: 
plural. 

On the tother side dide well the kynge Cara 


dos, and th 


bs false or wrong challenge ; a kage de Cent Chiuniers- the } 
A h Da ay r challenge.] A false or g ge; ynge de Cent Chiualers; these suffred many m 
miscegenation (mis’é-je-na’shon), ”. [oreg. < lenge given amiss. ete a ele 


-ation.| Mix- But Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, Jacob sent no 


T. miscere, mix, + genus, race, : 
> 2 ar 5 x Lo! faitour, there thy meede unto thee take, l > 
ture or amalgamation of LEBEN erase Se The meede of thy mésehalenge and abet. brethren ; for he said, Lest peradventure miekan ee 
cially to sexual union between individuals o. Spenser, F. Q., LV. iii. 11. him. = Gan 
Exec and white racos. mischance (mis-chàns’), n. [< ME. myschaunce, I will heap mischiefs upon them. Deut. xxii 


We that have lived these la a a q 
that money has been able £9 do much aca aa 
I, Walton, Complete Angler, P. 

Tl reach’em, mother. . . . She wants to do on i 
herself. . . . But I can’t let her do herself a mihia 


Individuals sometimes show a desperate desire for mis- 
cegenation, but they indulge it always at the expense ofa 
Joss of the respect of both races. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 83. 


miscellanarian (mis‘e-la-na’ri-an), a. and n. 


meschaunce, meschance, mescheance, < OF. mes- 
chance, mescheance, an unfortunate chance, < 
mes- + chance, cheance, chance: see mis-2 and 
chance.] An unfortunate chance; a mishap; 


[< miscellany + -arian.] I. a. Ofor pertaining ° ahs 7 eG r 5 
to miscellanies, in either sense; connected with ill luck; disaster. stretching. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, wil | 
The kynge spake to his barons, and seide that sore hym 5. The devil. [Colloq.]— Malicious misc! | 


or engaged in miscellaneous matters. 

The celebrated wits of the miscellanarian race, and essay 
writers, casual discoursers, reflection coiners, meditation 
‘founders, and others of the irregular kind of writers. 

Shaftesbury, Misc. Reflec., ii. 3. 

TI, x. A writer of miscellanies. 

miscellanet (mis’e-lan), n. [< L. miscellaneus, 
mixed: see miscellancous. Cf. maslin?, ult. < L. 
miscere, mix.) Same as maslin?. 
miscellanea (mis-e-la’né-i), n. pl. [L., neut. 
|. of miscellaneus, mixed: see miscellaneous. | 
| collection of miscellaneous matters of any 
kind; specifically, a collection of miscellaneous 
literary compositions; miscellanies. 
miscellaneous (mis-e-la’né-us), a. [= F. mis- 
cellanée (see miscellany) = Pg. It. miscellaneo, < 
L. miscellaneus, < miscellus, mixed, < miscere, 
mix: see mix.) 1. Consisting of a mixture; di- 
yersified; promiscuous: as, miscellancous read- 
oe a miscellaneous rabble. misch. (niet 
fy second boy, . . . w i a ancy (mis-chan’si), a. ischa 
oN tom a aneas ro yi “Unfortunate; walacky. (Scotch 
4 Goldsmith, Vicar, i Mischanter, n. See mishanter. E 
or Peta ae walnecoted chamber, with mischaracterize (mis-kar’ak-tér-iz), v. ¢.; pret. 
Sine paneli, ee daneo a z a and pp. mischaracterized, ppr. mischaracterizing. 
E a ae ogs of various sorte: as oe -  [< mis-1 + characterize. ] To characterize falsely 
oe thing : as, a mis- a PEAT oe a eog character to. 
i s-chir’), v. t; pret. . Mis- 
dius Ailianus flourished in the reign of Trajan, unto charged, ppr. n UA Ea E 


dedicated his Tacticks; an elegant and miscella- To mm, ke error in 
ley icks; ntand ; ; 
author, Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., i. 8. = o make error in charging: as, to mischarge 

items in an account. : 


mischar e (mis-chirj’), n. [< mischarge, v.] Booke of Precedence (B. È. = Toi ad a 
ake in charging; an erroneous entry in mischief-maker (mis chif- ma kèr) ates i 


a j + ctiga 
eens who makes mischief; one who instle 


See malicious.— To play the mischief, to cause 
damage, or injury.—To play the mischief with, to 
tate or distu rb gr tly; throw into disorder or confu 
play the devil with.— What the mischief (fom: 
what a mischief), an interrogatory exclamation 
to ‘what the devil’: as, what the mischief are you doiz! i 
what the mischief do you mean by that? [Collog.J—Wit | 
a mischieft, with a vengeance. 

The matronly medicines and instructions of this wis 
cunning woman will ina little time make her encreasewil i 
a vengeance, and multiply with a mischtefe. an 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nara) f 
With a mischief to you, confound you; devil takeyit 
Bide down, with a mischief to ye, bide down. af 
s ‘Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 3” 
=Syn, Damage, Harm, ete. See injury. aal 
mischief} (mis’chif),v. [Also mischieve; = 
mod. E. also mischeef; < ME. mischeven, " 
cheven, mescheeven, < OF. meschevor (= rl a 
menoscabar), harm, injure, < meschief, pi ti 
harm: see mischief, n.] I, trans. 
harm; ruin. 

Ye be gretely affraied of the 
youre fader, and of youre moder, 
tres, that thus be myscheved. 

Henry Purdie proved his costi ee 
And vary narrowlie had mischieh d Tods 11 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ba 


II, intrans. To come to harm or 


miscarry. i 
When pryde is moste in prys, 
Ande couetyse moste WE Hy s.cheu?- 
Thenne schall Englonde fee extra £¢ 


for thought the myschaunce of the Duke. 
Merlin (Œ. E. T. 8.), i. 78. 
Let thy dauntless mind 


Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iii. 3. 18. 


By mischance he slipt and fell ; 
A limb was broken when they lifted him. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 
=Syn. Mishap, Disaster, etc. See misfortune. 
mischance (mis-chans’), v. ù; pret. and pp. mis- 
chanced, ppr. mischancing. [< mis-1 + chance, 
v.] To chance or happen wrongly or unfortu- 
nately; fallout adversely; meet with a mishap; 
come to ill luck. é 
And still T hoped to be up advaunced, 
For my good parts; but still it has mischaunced. 
i ek Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 64. 
any such fortun bi 
ship anit Sas a cae fiat mie 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 264. 


fal 
turment that {s 
and youre broderg vi 
Merlin (E. E. t> 


y (mis-e-li’né-us-li), adv. Ina 
d manner; with variety 
ously 


né-us-nes), n. Th mischief (mis’chif), n. [< ME. myschief, mis- yy : yy ewill. elit 
laneous ee A d; chief, mischeef, mischef, haus Fst mes- P omotos arenae o ean kept alive: Y og 
chef, < OF. meschief, meschef, F. méchef = Pr. Le mop on er bn deterity. Mau yS 


makers of no common 


me, which made the Seep, harm, mischief, = Sp. menoscabo, OSP. «aah; f io’ chif-mã’ King? gjs: 
and aed an FLEA; loss, = Pg. menoscabo, contempt, ii. mischief making ois ; causing qua faye 
pike peo b aa reenit, < L. minus, less (> OF. mes-, ete., wai hief-ni ht (mis’ chif -mit ye 
1 see yee sea aa ag , es ong: Halliwell. f Prov. Eng.], ef. am at 
i f ? e ClLEVE*, ACILELE. 5 F . e mischiey- ME. ah 
a ful or troublesome event, cireumstance, misohieveh is chivas) en M (nes 
ET; en action or occurrence at- Eia < OF. ( AF.) moscha ting ortie ; 
ith evil or vexation; an annoying, harm: see mischief. J. Produ Furious 


ia. 


frustrating, or hurtful state or condition of 
gs; misfortune; calamity: used with much 

eof application: as, some one is making 
f; the mischief is topt he cannot keep 


gh thatthe kynge was at so grete myschef, 


to produce mischie 


For harm; 


terious; hurtful. 


And every one thr 
Of his mischievous 


o to D! 
n giue 
Lam is an Epithete ice thoy fiae, pi 4 


erde, and come ther the o was ouer- ing wicked or muse! 

i pigs y x rsi 

% Me n(E. T S.), i. 119. The mass of the community mg The Jast d 
Maratoi thes, kisson’s] plans are mise Bs oville, Meme 


mischievous i 


jgschomany (1) 
mif edicel, + pavit, m 
bot an extraordinary 


or flower-stalks : a ter 


Not used] | 
miscibility (mis- 


adness: see mania.) In 
multiplication of pedicels 
m proposed by Morren. 


q-bil‘i-ti), t. [= F. miscibilité; 
scible + -ity (see -bility).] The quality 

at Bt miscible; capability of being mixed. 
o baad 1 naphtha is submitted to certain prescribed 
The wood NAP specific gravity, boiling-point, 


regar color, y 
tests in regard to er, contents of acetone, and capacity 
è Science, XIIL 58. 


CSS alil th wat 
misel g bromine. ; oe ae 
iscible (mis’i-bl), &. [= F. mise hle = It. mis- 
Lae CL, as if *miscibilis, mixable, < MiScCere, 
mix: see misl.) Capable of being mixed: as, 
oil and water are not miscible. i 
Absolute alcohol is readily miscible with the naphtha or 
light paraffine, 80 that the solvent is readily remoy ed. 
C. 0. Whitman, Microscopical Methods, p. 121. 
miscitation (mis-si-ta’shon), ”. [< mis-1 + cita- 
tion] Awrong citation; erroneous quotation. 


What amiscitation isthis! ‘‘ Moses commanded.” The 
law was God’s, not Moses’. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 
miscite (mis-sit’), v. t.; pret. and pp. miseited, 
ppr. misciting. [< mis-1 + cite.] To cite erro- 
neously or falsely; misquote: as, to miscile a 
text of Seripture. 
So Antichrists, their poyson to infuse, 
Miss-cite the Scriptures, and Gods name abuse. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
misclaim (imis-klam’), n. [< mis-l1 + elaim.] A 
wrong or mistaken claim. 
Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness become suitors for 
some remission of extreme rigour, Bacon. 
miscognizet (mis-kog’niz), v. t. [<mis-1 + cog- 
nize.) To misunderstand or misapprehend. 


The good never intervert nor mis 
benefit which they have received. 


F Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 893. 
ae (mis-ko-lekt’), v. t. [K mis-1 + col- 
miscall o collect or infer falsely. Hooker. 

aene iont (mis-ko-lek’shon), n. [< mis-1 + 
o 2] Erroneous reasoning ; false infer- 
e or deduction. See collection, 4. 


cognize the favour and 
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= ixchievous an enemy He believe miscount 
i goymour] v . Puai, At tng o (E subjects perhe aaach attention had beeu given to Sat: s E 
„award £ courted. + ¢ eachinos of Grate t Z to a min Ai : rid ar eutive of sue] 
He lE pns frequen i? a full of tricks; teasing or teachings of Graily Hewitt, Medical Nene Tae shapes and column ae nite ES E ate a 
a dof mise sehiovous boy. KoSo utation (nis-kom-pū- ie Ppt 385. monstrous miseonseiuencea out of it. 7 
5 For gome: as, à ceohtevous as a monkey, and as Yue computation. | Erroneou 2n), NIRE 7 Abp. Leighton, Com. on Peter, iii. 8, 
Pou ig as mischicoot fnan, Jealous Wile, i, tion; false reckoning, “ous compnta- Misconstert, r. /. An obsolete form of miscon- 
Lady oo. «ve. detrimental. See injury.—2, Ro- Miscompute (mis-kom-pūt’), v.15 pret. and see $ 
cunn 1 pestructive, ; ; Inamis miscomputed, ppr miscomputing. © < niger misconstruct (miskon strikt), o e A 
„syn 2 . sohj-vus-li), adv. Inamis- compute. Cf. mis rit J. [K mis- + + construct.) 1, T ‘ —2 
2s (mis’ehi-vus l mis- - Cf. miscount.] To comput + con -] 1. To construct wrongly.— 2}. 
galt jo ously mus ith injury, loss, or damage; erroneously. Sir T. Browne pute orreckon To misconstrne. z 
ist vou me or disposition; in a trou 3 c- miscomputet (mis-kom-pūt’) n {RD misconstruction (mis-kon-struk’shon), n. [< 
C evil jnten DET, with playful tricks; pute, v.) An unjust PRR i miscom- mis-\ + construction, Cf, misconstrue, miscon- 
Tr or teasg ig Jaw operates mischievously; tion. aoo psa The act of misconstruing: wrong in- Z 
Sgr bly: A a scandal mischievously. Buddeus de Asse correcting their mizenn ute of a a ang ee o 
hey OREI e a jievously mistaken for it. 3 Sir T. Browne Vig Err ala It pleased the king, his master, very late 
t Too often nnd misch z South, Works, III. iv. misconceit+ (mis-kon-sét’ ) = r CF g- a 18. To strike at me, npon his mi 7 ian. 
r aay: a Cee ECO Kan set"), n, Former y also Shak., Lear, ii, 2. 124. 
Like Sirens mischiere W. Harte, Essay on Satire (1720); Hon a mis-L RA conceit, ñn.) Misconcep- He was hot unaware of the misconstruction to which this 
; (mis’chi-vus-nes), n. Capa- ; misunderstanding; erroneous opinion, __~Preeentation was liable. Paley, Semona Se 
jachievousness ; hurtfulness ; noxiousness ; ene He on his way did ride, misconstrue (mis-kon’stré), r. t.; pret. and 
mis iio do injury > oy, or tease; roguish- Thrown elancholie and sad misfare PP. misconstrued, ppr. misconstruing. (For- 
city sition to VX ann T Sooni iel hrough misconceipt. Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 2 merly also misconster; < mis-l + construe.) 
dispos mischievousness OL y : is merely by accid é abuei o Toone satar 2 i 
Goas: as, the eee found in an aged, long-prac- that is, by weakness, by misconcest are abnsed into asin; To construe or interpret erroneously; take in 
‘The mischievous ness c. South. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 273. S wtong Sense; THis jude e niinno tome 
l s ~ , hatioans P EF Amea a ide i a ta i « 
tised sinner- mis’k6-1na-ni), n. [< Gr. picxoc, That general misconceit of the Jews about the kingdom AS DONE i eee ree 


of the Messiah. South, Works, VIL ii, 


misconceit (mis-kon-sét’), v. t. [K mis-1 + con- 


ceit, v.] To judge wrongly; mis 
a false opinion about. 
Renown'd Devereux, whose awkward fate 
Was misconesited by foul envy’s hate. 
£ ; $ Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 
misconceive (mis-kon-sév’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misconceived, ppr. misconceiving. [< mis-1 + 
conceive.] To conceive erroneously; form a 
wrong conception of; misunder 
prehend; misjudge. 
He that misconceyveth misdemeth. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1166. 


They appear to have altogether misconceived the whole 
character of the times, Macaulay, History. 


=Syn. To misunderstand, misapprehend, mistake. 
misconceiver (mis-kon-sé’vér), n. One who 
misconceives. 
What a misconceiver ‘tis! 
Fletcher (and another 7), Nice Valour, ii. 1. 
misconception (mis-kon-sep’shon), n. [< mis-1 
+ conception.] Erroneous conception; false 
opinion; misunderstanding. 


conceive; form 


It cannot be that our knowledge should be other than Miscontentment (mis-kon-tent’ment), n. 


a heap of misconception and error. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viii. 
=Syn. Misunderstanding, misapprehension, mistake. 
misconclusion (mis-kon-kl6’zhon), n. [<mis-1 
+ conclusion.| An erroneous conclusion or in- 
ference. 


Away, then, with all the false positions and misconelu- miscontinuance (mis-kon-tin’t-ans). 1. 


sions! Bp. Hall, Fashions of the World. 


misconduct (mis-kon’dukt), n. [< mis-1 + con- 
duct, n.) 1. Wrong conduct; misbehavior. 
They are industriously proclaimed and aggravated by 
such as are guilty or innocent of the same slips or miscon- 
ducts in their own behaviour. Addison, Spectator. 


Let wisdom be by past misconduct learn’d. — 
pls Thomson, Castle of Indolence, il. 72. 
2. Mismanagement. 
In 1487 the act which founded the Court of Star Cham- 


ber was passed, as a remedy for the evils of maintenance, 
the misconduct of sheriffs, and riots and unlawful assem- 


nd eGangotri 


misconstruer (mis-kon’stré-ér), 7. 


misconstrues; one who makes a wrong inter- 
pretation. 


stand: misap- distinct notifications given to the angels. 


miscontentt (mis-kon-tent’), a. [< OF. mescon- 
tent, F. mécontent, not content, < mes- + con- 


miscontented (mis-kon-ten’ted), a. 


Dn 


Greene, James IV., ti. 


My zeale deride, 
And all my deedes misconster. 
Bp. Corbet, Distracted Puritane. 


From its harmless glee. 
The wretch mizconstrued villany. 
i Scott, Rokeby, iv. 21. 
Syn. See construe and translate. 


One who 


Which those misconstruers are fain to understand of the 


Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 10. 


tent, content: see mis-2 and contentl.] Not 
content, or ill content; discontented. 


She was not miseontente that he semed litel to 
Jacob's welle. 


e 
J. Udall, On John iv. 
[< _mis-1 
+ contented.) Discontented. 

Her highness [Queen Flizabeth] is not miscontented that 
either her own face or the said king’s should be painted or 
portraited, 

Cecil Papers, in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, I. 231. 
[< 
mis-1 + contentment.] Discontent; dissatisfac- 
tion. 

T here no specialte of the Kinges Majestes myscontent- 


ment, Bp. Gardiner, Yo Paget (1546). (Davies.) 
His eyes declaring mzscontentment. Za 
Motley, United Netherlands, IL 379. 


[< 
mis-L + continuance.) In law: (a) Continuance 
by an improper process. (b+) Discontinuance. 
Cowell. 

miscopy (mis-kop’i), v. t; pret and pp. mis- 
copied, ppr. miscopying. [< mis-l + copy, v.) 
To copy wrongly or inaccurately; imitate im- 
perfectly or in a mistaken manner. 

It will be found . . . that the latter has recklessly mis- 
copied, has suppressed important words and phrases, and 


a ‘et words of his own. 
hes ern Westminster Rev., CXXVIII. 218. 


miscopy (mis-kop’i), 2.; pl. miscoptes (-iz). K 


ana i ieva d Modern Hist., p. 362. > 3 
: wrong emer and yours I find both a miscollection and a PUES: See reek ee (UC e miscopy, t.] An error in copying. a 
ae miscollocati Bp. Hall, Apol. against Brownists. misconduct (mis toe a bae misman- _ Some of these differences may be resolved into mis- 
wë is-kol-5-kā p conduc SS; S - prints or mis-copies. 
iy r collocation.) aa i; E K mi ee i cones pronoun, to mishe- Prints Oh. Hodgen, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI, 205. 
angement, ° cation; faulty ar- age.—2. Z iscordi (mis-kérd’), v.i. [< ME. miscorden, < 
i ; have. _ miscordt (mis- nog len 
o medeni i i se w: i had misconducted him- mescorder, mesacorder, < mes- + acorder, 
the whole senas or dislocation of related words disturbed One of these was Trebonius, who las Gea pe OF. i is Ca E a ioe A 
; e. Fims e: see mis- ceord.) dis- 
HE} Tscolor (mis icon) De Quincey, Style. OY Oajecture (mis-kou-jek‘tan), m [< mis+ eordant, 3 
Ove O given or), v. t. [<mis-l + color, v.] Misconjec s-kon-jek tur), ? a: : F o oara 
ot fe we a Wrong color to; misrepresent. ,v.J + conjecture.) A wrong conjecture or gues He p heretic as a man risht experte in 
3 words" half-truth distorted and miscoloured in the  Lhope they will. - - correct Es “Brotene, Vulg. Err. TAN ; Sr 
ili Mise Kingsley, Alton Lock cii 7 3, ae isk Ene 
a puto i BO OC OO oda ; is-kon-jek’ v. i. and t correct (mis-ko-rekt )}, v. t- 
pi comforter (nis-kum’fert), v. 4, [< ME. mis- misconjecture (mis-kon-jek'tūr), misconjectur- rae To correct erroneo 
nea conforter OF. mesconforter, distress, < mes- Pret. and pp. misconjectured. Pho formawrong in attempting to correct. 
To canse disaon fort: see mis-2 and comfort.] ng- [< mis- + conjecture, v.] a Sree eo, 
ot S muscomfort} ae to. Sir T. Malory. conjecture. : i eR ah Tan 
i "te; from the sau fèrt), n. [< ME. miscom- , Many pressing and fawning petsons 2 aa 
né } eavy aeaa] iscomfort the humours of m oT RE of Church of Eng. uns 
a | x or myscomforte ofan y AERA .» pret. 
jif y chere. J . , t), v. t; pret. 
di, room laini, v. j K Testament of Love, i. misconsecrate -an one nseorating. 
; ain wipo LS mis-l + complai and pp. misco ted; Pino consecrate im- 
ae Tete coe pause, plam to [< mis-1 + consecrate.) To consegna 
Voyd of Kno, epen his Mouth in vain: propertly. ee 
mig Joo 7 eWledge yet, yet mis-complat, The gust that tore their miscona 
A Trump, hant (tr. by ree 256. £ 5 
i 


misconsecration ( 
[< mis-} + consecr: 


J. Tmpeor 


8788 


sumua: While my honest heat 


i mis malignant haste. ; 
Were all miscounted as mi FE ae rincess, pi 


TI. intrans. To make a false reckoning. 


And if so be that he miscounteth, 


7 i vers a faile. f f 5 
To make in his LU eae Conf. Amant., i. miscrop (mis-krop ) 


generally miseount in the days of their ure of a crop; scantin 


miscreed (mis-kréd’), n. [< mis-l + creed.) An 
erroneous or false creed. [Rare.] 
Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 


rce miscreed ? 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miser : ee 
a Keats, Posthumous Poems, Sonnets, xiv. 


„n. [K mis-1 + crop.] Fail- 


ess in a harvest. 
Thus do all men 


Th taney E a misdate (mis-dat’), v. t; pret, and pp. misdated, 
0) 5 J. 


z : . r 
Rom. of the Rose,1. 198. ppr. misdating., [< mis- ae date} 2] ar aa 
miscreancet (mis’kré-ans), ” [< OF. mescre- erroneously; give a eo eect ate to. 
Ale yi Em Aer 2 i In hoary youth Methusalems may die ; 
ane a olies A a eier O HoW. misdated on a LA ae Bir 
mescreant, un ying: isereant.] Un aN Ya TTT 
belief; false faith; adherence to a false reli- misdaub (mis-dab’), v. t. [< mis-1 + daub.] To 
Ben daub wnskilfully; spoil by daubing. [Rare.] 
Misdaubed with some untempered and Jately-laid mor- 
pee Bp. Hall, To a Worthy Knight. 
miscreancy (mis’kré-an-si), n. [As misereance: misdea] (mis-dél’), n. [< mis-l + deall,n.] In 
see -cy.] 1}. Same as miscreance. card-playing, a wrong deal; a de 


But through this, and other their miscreaunce, 


y ya wrong chevisaunce, 
SLL it ali panier, Shep. Cal., May. 


simony. 

Aylife, Parergon. 
2. The state of being a miscreant; turpitude. ppr. misdealing. [< mis-1 + deall, v] I. im- 
_ Does the audacity of man present us with such another žřaņns. 1. To deal or act wrongly or falsely ; 
instance of perfidious misereancy o ~ misconduct one’s self.—2. In card-playing, to 

De Quincey, Fssenes, ii. i SO F are 

; t (mis’Kré-ant), a. andn. [< ME. mi make an incorrect distribution of the cards. 

miscreant (mis kre-ant), a. a - [K ME. mis- z t eist 

creant, miscreaunt, < OF. mescreant, F. mécréant ATOT OAT ATS you misdealt ! 
= It. miseredente), misbelieving, unbelieving, Browning, Ring and Book, I. 164. 
mes- + creant, believing: see mis- and creant, 

eredent.] TI, a. 1}. Misbelieving; unbelieving; 

infidel. 


Al misereant painyms, al false Jewes, al false heretikes, 
and al sedicious scismatikes. Sir T. More, Works, p. 774. 


slaughter, heresy, miscreancy, atheism, ber of cards or the cards in proper order, 


a wrong deal of, as of the cards in card-playing. 

misdecision (mis-dé-sizh’on), n. [< mis-1 + de- 
cision.] 1. The act of deciding wrongly. 

The danger of deception and consequent misdecision on 


2. Vile; detestable. i misdevotion (mis-dé-vo’shon), n. [¢ mists | 
Š the part of the judge. Bentham. ~} A EA SEARE ae | 
For men like these on earth he shall not find 7 4 : 3 A so devotion.] Misdirected devotion; mistakes | 

In all the miscreant race of human kind. 2. A wrong or erroneous decision. piety. i 
Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 667. The judge paid a penalty for his misdecision, A place where misdevotion frames ` i 

II. n. 1}. An unbeliever; a misbeliever. Brougham. ‘A thousand prayers to saints whose very names | 


Robert . . . dyd many notable acts... at the wynnynge misdeed (mis-ded’), n. K ME. misdede, < AS. 
of the citye of Acon vpon the myscreantes & Turkes. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 102, note. 
That misereantes whilom gan honoure, 
As for their goddis thaim deyfiyng. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Int., L 52. 
The emperor’s generosity to the miscreants was inter- 
preted as treason to the Christian cause. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, lviii. 
2. A vile wretch; a scoundrel; a detestable 
villain. 
Thou art a traitor and a misereant. 
7 Shak., Rich. IL, i. 1. 39. 
miscreatet (mis-kré-at’), a. [< mis-1 + create, 
a] Formed unnaturally or illegitimately; de- 
formed; monstrous; spurious. 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
i Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 16. 


tat, MHG. missetdat, G. missethat = Sw. missdâd 
= Dan. misdaad = Goth. missadéds), a wrong 
act, misdeed, < mis- + dæd, deed: see mis-1 and 


tion. 


By my grete mysdede here hym slayn haue I. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 298. 


Tam clear from this misdeed of Edward's. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 183. 
=Syn. See list under misdemeanor. 
misdeem (mis-dém’), v. t. [< ME. misdemen (= 
Icel. misdema); < mis-1 + deem1.] To judge 
erroneously ; misjudge; mistake in judging. 
Were we unchangeable in will, 


n 


7 A AE i l i 

d (mis-kré-a’ted), a. [< mis-1 + cre- And of a wit that nothing could misdeem. Despis'd nature suit them quee ro miei yi 
mme o A D, [ Sir J. Davies, Immortality, viii. Their bodie to their coate, Both PSA Satires J 
ht abash the villei ____ A Stripling’s graces blow. oe mish F C e 
GA ee pold at d Fade. and are shed, that from their timely fall misdirect (mis-di-rekt’), v- t. [K MS e intori 
perce his miscre a isa (Gifisdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow To direct wrongly. (a)Tosive erron erse or Oey 
i ae Gs NA Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall call. A EN to Eg To give a wrong coua tonit” 
ae an aoe 3 : Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 26. to, (c) To write an incorrect address upon: iit 
z ae P. EA misdemean (mis-dé-mén’), v. [< OF. *mesde- recta letter, +. di-rek/shon), 7 [K metal 
° mener, < mes- + demener, refl. conduct (oneself): misdirection (mis-di xet Fol ting, ot ae 
tural making or 800 mis-2 and demeant.] T. trans. To behave ‘irection.] The act of mis ng direction ation: 
Dg 0” (one’s self) ill; conduct (one’s self) improperly. of being misdirected; Na or iat misli 

You, that best should teach us TOTCONY Me dicato 0 letter; & judge 
Have misdemean'd yourself. 4 as, the misdirection one itor 


: Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 14. 
TI. intrans. To misbehave. 
But when our neighbours mis-demean, 
Our censures are exceeding keen. 
C. Smart, tr. of Phædrus, p. 149. 


fe 


ah » chateau for It [Canada] was no penal colony. 
= miscount Tho miseredited Twelve hasten back to or Le vii 7. political convicts or social misdenreg te Were 
(said of a clock), < mes- + conter, count: 80è n answerin writing. Qar Best il ce gotten rid of by the home government nt. Bent 
5 Ta and counil.) J. trans. 1. To count erro- miscredulity (mis-krg-dw’ iti), M Rc na a Amer. Jour, p : 
! A S i A isdivected credulity; behet OF misdemeanor, misdeme a, 
; + mistake in counting. 2 sredulity.) Misdirected MNS i anou KA 
thelr oomutasion thag had mistaken and miscownted a roneo ily directed, or resting 0n à `yior), n. [ror merly also mise (misg, 
undreth years. * z bject. improp. misdemesnor; < mis-2 Cany 
in their nomber an hu Yee Hall, Hen, VILL, an. 15. w Bee ec santy a of those we dimen] 1. 1 fe Ria Teme 
* misi rf miscon- Fe cal S Chure to the Scripture. Cs 7 j eyj 
2. To account wrongly; misjudge or misc will rather trust to the Chueh paa toe Thoughts, so. fault. j evil 


H ic, p. 6 ee is. uel.] In bil- ; aa 

rok, Divine Arithmetic, p. 6. s kü), n, [< mis- + cue 51) E mans 

health, Bp. Patrick, Divine Ar? ™, miscue (mis-kw’), tal k of the cue at the mo- °? treatment. Danagep 

nis-kount’), n. [< miscount, v.] Tiards, an accidental slip UNA Sais Se iatarall TE eo A 

miscount (mis EA ri y king a stroke, causing the ip to ie ‘Seasonable Sorrow’ Or Misdeme 

An erroneous counting or numbering. 3 i ment of making 2, i f striking it fairly owners. easonable Sermon, p. 25 Goap rea 

miscovetingt (mis-kuv‘et-ing), n. [ME. mis- glance off the hptanecue S “ =8yn. 1. Misdeed, misconduct, misbeh pe 

coveeting ; < mis-1 + coveting.] Wrongfw cov- as intended. 65 Lage transgression, misdoing.—2, See crime pnavion tr 

etin : misdate (mis-dat’), n. [< mis-1 + datet, n] & misdepartt (mis-dé-piirt’), v, t. ci S 
E- sho makith folk compasse and caste wrong date. parten; < mis-1 + depart.) $, misg, f 


al in which misdescribe (mis-des-krīb’), v. 
The more usual causes of deprivation are murder, man- the players do not all receive the proper num- misdescribed, ppr. misdeseribing 
scribe.] To describe falsely 
misdeal (mis-dél’), v.; pret. and pp. misdealt, misdescription (mis 


or fraudulent description: as, misdescription 
goods by an importer. 


the four classes of successful, partially successful, mie | 
descriptions, and failures. i 


II. trans. To deal or divide improperly; make gees en mie dezert)» n. [< mis-1 + desert] 
desert. 


misded (= OS. misdad = OF ries. misded =D. misdiet (mis-dī'et), n. 
misdaad = MLG. misdat = OHG. missitdt, mis- Improper diet or food. 


deed. Misdeedis the oldest existing noun with misdiett (mis-di’ 
the prefix mis-. Cf. misdo.] An evil or mis- To eat improper 
chievous deed; a reprehensible or wicked ac- larly or improperly. 
order contracted these spirituall disea 
misdietert (mis-di’e-tér), n. 
muddy streames of their luxury 


misdightt (mis-dit’),a. [C mis- 
dressed. 


rections to the jury- 


-misdisposition 


God takes a particular notice of ou 


5 ir 
meanors. k Sous h erson 
2. In law, an offense of a less rae Ork: 
an indictable felony. See erim, Ve nat 


ime ang fateh 
Committe any, 
er forbi &% 
: Blackstone C 2% 
mistake inr » Cop 


A crime or misdemesnor is an act 
ted, in violation of a public law cith. 
manding it. 


3+. Mismanagement, 


? 


To par íi 
ute unequally. Part or dist 
He misdeparteth richesse 


tem 
Chaucer, M poral. 


an of Law's Tale 


r course; mislei | 


if 
Misderiving the well-meant devotions of char; Í 
pious souls into a wrong channel. ei Charitable a | 
Bp, Hail, Cases of Conscience, jij 
2. To err in deriving: as, to misderive a woj, 
445 pret. andy, | 
[S mis- 4i | 
ty or erroneously, 
rip’ m es-krip’shon), n. [mie i 
+ description.] Erroneous description: faulty 


I recently set myself the task of classifying them in A 


Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, IL $5. 


My haplesse case 
Is not occasion’d through my anisdesert, 
But through misfortune. Spenser, F. Q, Vil 


The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet. Daw | 
[< mis-1 + diett, n) | 


A dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, q 

hic y misdiet dai reater grew. son fp 
Which by misdiet daily grea gona Po Lra | 
[< mis-1 + diet}, t) 


et), v. i. se diet ie ' 


or injurious foo 


ting and willfall f 

Bp. lall, Balm of onet 
One who ms ae 

he bathe himselfe Dg 

and ryot, he is in th 

9). (vere! 


Certainly this great body by mis-diel 


If, consorting with misdieters, 


x rbes of death it selfe. s 
esate Optick Glass of Humours (163: 


1+ dight Ball 


misdirection mA x 


it me F 
being that misguide ontio" iy | 


Throngh ignoranc 


a. 5 7 t 
eble the animal or en Clarke, Sex i aiim 
5 ri 
Egoists would regard this a5 chimen Torts. thic P K 


isdircciion of G sof E 


SPOR <3 oats È ` S i lain mi 
mis anant (mis-dé-mé’nant), n. [< OF, % Mf possible a Pi Syggwick, Met ish’ on) | 
esdemen nant, ppr. of *mesdemener, misde- miagi ition} (mis-dis- P8- ^ sitio th 
an: § S and demeanant.] Ono who mabe on Bad dispost gereit | 
geweanon) iu peron guilty. of Besides supernatural delusions theFron of te 
v a er ook nent groener prone may melt of AP 
| have money in their pockets may the distance o: a 
prisons > Sydney Smith. modium. Rp. Halt, The 


conduct. 
As I have wrong’d ir 
i 


If I have misdone, 
ndeed both you and yours, 
Greene, James IV., v. 


; » misdot but unaware 
Not wilfully misdoing, but vn, P. R., i. 225. 


N y them 
Ñ el all men to follow then 
[They] compel the multitude of all m loers. z 
cat ‘Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc.), p. 115. 
Tyndale, i 


Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, 


strengthening 


Misled. 2 : a traverse by 
(mis-dé’er), n. [< ME. misdoere ; < mis- ara a 
misdoer n One who misdoes or does wrong; better right. s y 
De e iia fault or crime; an evil-doer. point in a writ of right w 
i 
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misdistinguish 3789 ; 
(mis-dis-ting’ swish), ieee [< misdreadt (mis-dred’), v, ¢, [< mis-1 4 miserablia ‘ 
1 stinguish ish.] LO distinguish wrongly To regard with dread or foreboding dread.) This year also he made proclamation to redress the mis JA 
misdi 4 distingu iake false distinctions. misdreadt (nis-dred’), n K mis: T + C7 Peyment of \ands or goods given to charitable uses, 
mis roneously ; n ea mee where there is none, beca us Dread of evil ; foreboding, z dread.) mi Takat toe onig bis aha 
or OF pagine a differenr Yid not, it may not he denied Tie pict Sent, n. An obsolete form of mizzen. 
If we ins where, ad Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. § 3. That have their first conceptions ie mind, misenite (mis’en-it), n. {< Miseno (sce def.) 
E e a- oret: and pp) mnie. Have after-nourishment ard lite (oe + -it2.) In mineral, a hydrous sulphate of 
WO pwen z Ad’), U tI PP. ' by care, ; ý Ue 7 p 
that v jae 0 is-di-v id ey {< mis-l + divide.) _. A ae Shak., Pericles, i. 2, jọ, Potassium found in white silky fibers in a hot 
divi pp misdividing. mise! (miz; F. pron. méz), n. [< ME, *mise 7 tufa cavern near Miseno, Italy. 
divid go wrongly., äzh’on), n. [< mis-1 + =£- mse, a putting, setting, laying out, ex sna misenroll, misenrol (mis-en-rol’), t. t. [< mis-1 
To di mis-di-VIZ2 ON) Aerator judgment, tax, ete, F. mise. Tete spense trolls aN anta or enroll by mistake; en- 
isdivi rong or faulty division. dress, ete., ML. missa (algo seme Sy Setting, roll erroneously 
Prion Drone pret. misdid, pp. misdone, laying Got oon missa (also misa, after OF.) <EXOMSOUBLY ; 
aiti (mis-dö ); CME misdon, < AS. misdon (= ar cia PES fem. of missus OF mis), In booke ot io pepe 
« . $ saa É Ji ere R A E E S), i A 
as misdoing: +` D. misdoen = MLG. misdon es ] 1 Orne F. BAU send, put: see mix Davies, Muses Sacrifice, p. 64. (Davies) 
H rieg. MË Uea missiduan, MHG. ee, 5 > i o nureement, expenditure. Misenter (mis-en’tér)s v. t [< mis-1 + enter!) 
OHG. mn Tend, < mis- + dön, do: see mis- D a superior as a cona, E produce, or To enter erroneously or by mistake: as, to mis- 
gly 5, fines, and other impositions: thus, _<7 4" items in an account. 
or prince of aa honorary gitt of the people to a new Misentreaty (inis-en-trét’), v, t. [< mis-1 + en- 
palatine of Chester in England at the chan ae ae county AA To maltreat; abuse; treat badly. Hal- 5 
ee The phrase the mise was often mied to Stee ‘ tipi i ; i g: 
5 . @) faye the revenue thus accruing to the crown or Jord misent: (mis-en'tri), n. ; Pl. misentries (triz) q 
IL, intrans. To act amiss: err in action or SAE att made to secure a liberty or immunity, [S mis- + entry.) An erroneous entry or 4 


» 1648 (Harl. Misc., VIL, 6 


25). (Davies) 
2. In common-law procedure, in 


y 4 n a writ of right. 
which both parties put the cause 
pon the question as to which had the 
A traverse upon 
I as called an issue, as 
in other actions. a 
A court which m: 
right. 
W. Nelson, Lex Maneriorum (1726), 


ay try the mise joined upon a writ of 


P. 36. (Encyc. Dict.) 


charge, as in an account. 


[U6ety, 
hater of bishops or of 


some collateral miser! (mi‘zér), n. and a. 


-pis’k6-pist), n. [< Gr. f 
ate, + éxicKoxoc, bishop, + -ist] A pe 
prelacy. 


Those mizepixeoyists . . . envied and denyed that honour 
to this or any other Bishops. 


Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 640. (Davies,) 
{Formerly also mizer 
(and misard); < ME. *miser, meser. £ OF. “miser 
= Sp. misero = Pg. It. misero, wretched, avari- 
cious, < L. miser, wretched, unfortunate, un- 

appy, miserable, sick, ill, bad, worthless, ete.; 


ef. Gr. wicoc, hatred. Hence also E. miserable, 
nili harp punishments to misdoers, no man T think there can be no doubt that, upon the mise joined misery, etc., commiserate, mesel, ete. For the 
which Te P Spenser, State of Ireland. on the mere right, every affirmative matter going to the ae cf. mirabi a. 5] I. n. 1}. A mis- 
should enjoy ny tes Verbal n. of misdo, Ttightand title of the demandant, the want of which might bl £ z $ N i a shed un- 
misdoing ae ae ing), te LE F pena pa of. Have been R eaea ta hae orgie mee (as contradistin- ee person; one who is wretched or 
| A wrong done; a fa ? guished from matter in abatemen ), is necessari. ly put in 20 * 
ae 5 pauc Lee, J., in 10 Gratt. (Va.), 355. Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble misers sake. 
ein a lawier, and Durant, a templer, eget! 3. Arbitration, or a settlement or agreement fees 2 Spenser, F. Ss D 
mto Kin John, exhorted him - + to reforme ais mis- reached by arbitration. See hrases below.— wish that it may not prove some ominous foretoken 
| venga : Holinshed, King John, an. 1211. rise of Amiens, the decision in oe of Henry III, of Of misfortune to have met ey Chea JRE ii 
w f 3 is-dém’), v. i. [< mis-1 + doom. Cf, England rendered on January 23d, 1264, by Louis IX. of Bee Us , Íi. 
wie misdoomt (mis-dom. Aen France, to whom the difficulties between Henry and cer- 2. An extremely avaricious person; one who 
F misdeem.] To misjudge. tain of Hr rebelo barons Jes been nel for arbi- hoards money; a niggard; one who in wealth 
Sa c there shall Iudgement come, tration.— Mise o: ewes, the compact, agreement, or s rodi i he p Ne 
B) To doom aeni who Others, rash, misdoom. compromise by which, in May, 1264, the difficulties exist. Conducts himself as one afllieted with poverty 
i Job Triumphant (tr. by Sylvester), ii. 257. ing” between Henry UI. of England and his rebellious Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house. 
i 3 A ie < mis-l + doubt}, v.] barons were settled. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 63. 
[| misdoubt (mis-dout’), v. [ Les an fou eases The “Mise of Lewes,” the capitulation which secured the ‘Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
i f I, trans. 1. To suspect; regard with suspicion. safety of the king, contained seven articles. To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy. 
i i [Now colloq.] Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 177. Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 1. 
ken | That which was costly he feared was not dainty, and, mise?t, n. See measel. a > Miser’s galloni, avery small measure, probably a gill. 
AR though the invention were delicate, he misdoubted the miseaset (mis-é2’ nie (KS ME. miseise, myseise, Her ordnance are gallons, pottles, quarts, pints, and the 
1 making. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ili. “ meseise, misese, L OF. *mescise, mesaise, F. més- mizers gallon. John Taylor, Works (1620). (Nares.) 
| We put him in charge of a woman who said she'd take aise, discomfort, < mes- + eise, aise, ease: see II. a. Characteristic of a miser. [Rare.] 
"i care of him, but I misdoubt ter Woolson Ame Sent mie aud ease Cf. malease, disease.) Discom- sal wer these scenes my mem'ry w akes 
i 5 oe aes ort; trouble. And fondly broods with miser care! 
n] 2. To tkink; have a suspicion or inkling of. INA so endured the kynge in grete mysese for love of Burns, To Mary in Heaven. 
|! We misdoubted that they would be slaine by the way. Ygerne, and at laste he complayned hym-self to tweyne miser! (mi‘zér), v. t. [< miser, n.] To gather 
aan Hakbuyt’s Voyages, I. 70. that he moche trusted of grete Tee GE T.8),i.¢1. or keep like a miser; keep with jealous care; 
ni . intrans. To entertain doubt; have a sus- iat the ende hoard: with up. 
ici 2 iE ena sese awei at the ende. iC e as sa paie 
lt slew So that he moste ton ria SS eatr een miser?, mizer (mi'zėr), a E 
xe: f Misdoubti sh, a : n 3 ae 3 > iş- said to be so c 3 TaN 
w| ing aeniea erto of the events ,1. u6, Miseasedt (mis-ézd’), a. [ME. ase ate collect the earth through which it bores; < 
ae | ma aiidoubt much if you do not begin to forswear Ene. CUSE + -ed2.] Having ONE SEN OAC ERE vty Miserl e. Otherwise thought to be connected 
Ab The Century, XXVI. 822. _ ‘Thanne is misericorde, as seith ne philosophe Site with G. meisel, a chisel.] An iron cylinder with 
led Misdoubt (mis-dout’), n. [< mis-l + doubtl.] py va eae se seer Chaucer, Parson's Tale) San) opening i ine nae ae ae i a 
ets font ieee sary or unworthy doubt; irresolu- ‘Datismuesed. T misesy; < misease tached to the lower end of a boring-rod, used in 
i tion; hesitation. 7 ? miseasyi Gee E ea < mis the process of sinking ai a me a 
fi Now, York, or 3 -Y> neasy ; F S ata. The bottom is con: a valved o 
And ee o never, steel thy fearful thoughts, ae dyng is me beste, vnneth maie I ligge for pure mix. ae Fe ntch? there thread upward Tn a is 
z EERO ‘Shake men VI., iii. 1. 332, easie ae , Testament of Lowe, i. called “ per mn ety tee = = Dea patie cate ot 
č., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 332. ` Ea mis- = ; il i W: ae 
ily 21. Suspicion as of cri : miseditiont (mis-é-dish’on), n. [< mis-1 + edi- but or E AAE in form, and over whose edge it 
He canteen Of crime or danger. tion.) A wrong editing; an erroneous edition. the pot, which is conical in form, and over whos a 
` 50 preci i å A falls ineur A ee, iser2, n.) 
Shis misdoubts present cree ae A mis-edition of the Vulgate, which perverts the sense, 7 ico72 (mi’zér), v. t. [Also mee ee ol 
jii Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 206. by making a wrong stop in the sentence. i10% To collect in the interior o. ring-tool 
ak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 206. by Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, tii. a called a miser: used with up. 
th So hard a] Use not s : = ka! n, [Emis n i and n. 
‘i ; Anguage ; your misdoubt is causeless. miseducation urere zhon) t ase reat miserable (miz’ eens a. coals a 
PP EAU (misdoutpa, o oren Beart, v.1. + education.) Wrong, hurtful, ASE EU aC ea a, 
i ful] Mis, mis- out’fùl) mi + education seravel = It. miser Nn : 
H] Mispiyi y 1,4. [Kmisdoubt education. : s ANOA ui $ Shed 
. strnet; se A i ; make not bai < miser, 
it She aS mek mistr usting ; SUSpicious. But as for our nie Soe Resarts, D: 81: S mee pee eth yee 
Cast in her misd : re ner ie 4. 1. Unhappy; wrete 
tatë A thousand f misdoubtfull minde A AAA . [E.: mise, a p f re the hurt that x 
er i Sdray ie Spenser, F. Q., V. vi. 3. mise en scéne ime se san). z e see misel, H mona an mo re Mhai preety 
jon: PRON yee ); v5 pret. misdrew, pp. mis- ting, setting; en, 1n, í cofadrama on the stage- gentleman of them all. é 
Ril < migi PTs Misdrary À 3 inl, scene.] The setting 0 x Aar e 
is S drane ng. < ME. misdrawen; 4, sce’ iz'mun’i), n. Money given by 
ny, “1 I trans. To draw or draft mise money (miz 7 ; a What’s more 1 
& he way of mise. s < mis-} + em- 
s Amerie! tical arg : i -ploi’), v. t. [<m 
Nt : um ; mis-em-ploi’), ina e 
„Ž Miadrayen vo often like te and the legal disquisitions in misemploy mak 
ji here 'agehot, Eng, Co Stees carrying out a 
We 40 diag 8. Const. (Boston ed.), p. 286. 
Pree “+ all misdrawn. 
T “800. Psych. Research, TIT. 427. 
o fa apart. 
Dee ng), n. [Verbal i 
Astraction: faii n. o ; nt (mis 
sholde a falling apart. misemploymen® 57] IN or us 
nes ot Seme Dlisful, yit there "employ + ment e: 
haa diverse parties, ment; misapplication 
cer, 


> Boëthius, iii, prose 12. ployment of time or money: 
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miserable 


: y misery; indicative of want Or 
8 nen ait ; pitiable: as, & mt rable 
hut; ous covere! ath miserable rags; MISC- 
able looks.—4. Of wretched character or qual- 
ity; without value or merit; very poor; mean; 
worthless: as, 2 miserable soil; a miserable per- 
former or performance; & miserable subterfuge. 


Miserable comforters are ye all. Job xvi. = 
It was miserable economy, indeed, to grudge ù reward 
to one Who had mado the State richer 

ok i 2 Macaulay, Hist. Eug» xxiii. 
5. Covetous; miserly; niggardly. [Obsolete 
e ee hi ini f the prodi 
- ted man is, by the opinion o; e i- i 

gals mie aaa by the judgment of the miserable, lav- $ 5 


ollege, Oxford. 


Hooker. ` : 
Miserere, from All-Souls C 
ing; %, seat Jet down. 


receiving, noting itd a, miserere seat turned back, showing cary 
i often with grotesques or caricatures. 
lia, misericorde, misericord. See stall. 
here in this Miserere. aan 
Longfellow, Hyperion, 1v. 1, 
Wednesday. Dee, Glossary.— Mise- 
S rere day, frst week in Tent _ Lee, Glossary. 
misericorde, misericord (miz’e-ri-k6rd’), n. 
[< ME. misericorde, < OF. misericorde, merey, 
pity, also a dagger 80 called, F. miséricorde 
= Sp. Pg. It. misericordia, < L. misericordia, 
merey, < misericors, tender-hearted, pitiful, 
merciful, < miserere, pity, + cor (cord-) = B. 
heart: see miser and corel. ] 1. Merciful dis- 
position ; forgiving pity or kindness. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 
Now shul ye understonde that the releevynge of avarice 


is misericorde and pitee largely taken. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Misericord and Justice both disdain them. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, iii. 50. 


2. A dagger used by a knight to put a wound- 
ed man out of his misery (to give the coup de 


grace). Against the complete 
armor of the knight the weapon 


Which the king thankfully 
dle nature, and that his gift rather did 


d will. z 
Gr guinha gogoe Pasquil’s Jests, eto. (1604). (Nares.) 


by a peculiar significance of dialect, calls 


miserable man. y 
‘South, Works, VII. vi. 


ate; merciful; commiserating. 


ornamentally carved, 
Also called miserzcore 


tL Sate We are still sitting 
the covetous man the 


6}. Compassion 
[Rare.] 


Myson'sin. + « guol,...and outstep [unless] the king 


be miserable, hees like to totter. a 
Heywood, King Edward IV. (Plays, I. 72, 


=Syn. 1, Distressed, forlorn, disconsolate, afflicted, pitia- 
ble. See affliction. 
TI, n. An unfortunate, unhappy creature; a 
wretch. 
"Tis a cruel journey to send 
Sterne, 


> 


reprint, 1874). 


a few miserables. 
Sentimental Journey, p. 36. 


miserableness (miz’e-ra-bl-nes), 1- 1, The 
state or quality of being miserable; misery : 

wretchedness.—2}. Miserliness; niggardliness. 

Miserableness 
Hath brought in distress. 

Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 

miserably (miz‘e-ra-bli), adv. Ina miserable 
manner; calamitously; pitiably; deplorably ; 


very poorly or meanly; wretchedly. 


He will miserably destroy those wicked men. 
Mat. xxi. 41. 


Many men were lifted vp [by a tempest in the harbor of 
Domingo] and carried in the aire many bow-shots, some 


would have no effect, except in 
the case of a fallen enemy, the 
joints of whose armor might be 
found and penetrated. 

The long sword with cross- 
guard and the short dagger or 


musericorde were now [1410] in 
fashion. Encyc. Brit., IT. 556. 
3. Same as miserere, 2. 


The misericords, 
or hinged seats, 
are decorated with 


being thereby miserably bruised. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 910. 


Where you shall be so miserably entertained. 
Sir P. Sidney. 


. miserably paid. 


The younger clerks were . . 
Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


miserationt (miz-e-ra‘shon), n. [= F. miséra- very _ interesting 
tion = Sp. miseracion = Pg. miseração = It, carved subjects, 


three on each. 
The Academy, No. 
[890, p. 364. 

miserliness 
(mi’zér-li-nes), 
n. The state or 
quality of be- 
ing a miser or 
of miserly dis- 
position or hab- 
its; avaricious- 
ness; niggard- 
liness; penuri- 


miserazione, < L. miseratio(n-), compassion, < 
miserari, pp. miseratus, pity: see miserable. ] 
Commiseration; pity. 
God of his miseration 
Send better reformacion. 
: Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 
Misereatur (miz’e-ré-a’tér), n. [So called be- 
cause beginning with the words ‘‘Misereatur 
3 vestri omnipotens Deus” (‘Almighty God have 
S mercy upon you’): L. misereatur, 3d pers. sing. 
pres. subj. of misereri, pity: see miserere.) In 
the Roman Catholic and other Latin liturgies 
the first part of the public form of absolution, 


following the Confiteor in the mass. It is also OuSnoSs: 
used at prime and complin, and, with the sin- miserly (mi’- 
pronoun (fui), in sacramental absolution. zer-li), a. [< Misericorde, rsth century. 


4, the dagger; B, profile of hilt; C, sec- 
tion of blade; D, scabbard. 


maser) + -ly}.] 
Like a miser; 
penurious; sordid; niggardly; si ious: 
0 č ; parsimonious: 
38, a eee person, or a person of miserly hab- 
is.=Syn. Parsimonious, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. 
mise-rollt (miz‘rdl), n. An official account or 
record in t. le exchequer of mise-moneys. 
misery (miz‘e-ri), n.; pl. miseries (riz). [< ME. 
pene, < OF. miserie, misere, F. misère = Sp. 
g. It. miseria, < L. miseria, wretchedness, < 
miser, wretched : see miserl.] 1. A state of 
griet one affliction or nna ppin ess; mental or 
physical suffering; wretchedness. 
His soul was grieved for the misery of Israel. 
sae Judges x. 16. 
R. ate afflictive or depressed condition; want 
euler noe ay inond; destitution: as, the 
i e factory caused much mise 
among the poor. f soa 
In Naples misery laughs and { 
eai sho sits ie sings, and plays the Pan- 
. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 138. 
oe ; , P. 


: mit rectt (mis-e-rekt’), v. t. [< mis-1 + erect. 
To rect wrongly; erect with a wrong ae. 


those miserected altars to be beaten down t 
1 o the 
Bp. Hail, Hard Texts, Amos iii. 15. 


ré),”. [Socalled because be- 


.. . talked about he 
how he i 


a 


T. 577. 


a pain or ache; an acute local ail- 
as, to Rowe a misery in the teeth, or a 
the side or back. [Proy. Eng. and 


usband, “and a mis- 
min onn hon 


misfeagor 
4, That which makes miserat 
source of aflliction; misfortune dle 
erally in the plural. 
Weep and howl for your miseries 


i a Ca 
; Calamity 


that shall a 
i 


you. y 
I will not wish ye half my mz Jag 
Shak., Hen wee a 
Bent are they less with time thee ae My : 
Fe Thu Misery “lj 
es UA 


5 ery - Morris, Earthly p i 
5. Miserliness; penuriousness aridis 
Scotch. J a 


But Brutus, skorning this misery ang ay 
y and ni 


of Octavius Cæsar], gaue vnto 7 gard) 
weathers to sacrifice, and fifty silva pand a hei 
souldier. North, tr. of whims (ety 


Plutarch, i ey 
Gi 


See aptiction " 


=Syn., Afliction, Grief, Sorrow, ete, i 
i S 
m, h 


miseset, n. See misease. 
misesteem (mis-es-tém’), n. 
Lack of esteem; disrespect. 
misestimate (mis-es’ti-mat), v. t.» | 
misestimated, ppr. misestimating 4 pret. ang | 
timate.] To estimate erroncousl LK misal alt 
Logie, VI. viii. § 2. Bi dy, S. Mi [i 
misexpenset (mis-eks-pens’), n 
expense.) Foolish expenditure, [ 
O wretched end of idle vani 
of misexpence and prodigies 
; The Beggar's Ape (c. 1007) l; 
miee o ecpored Gere vt K Org 
expound.) To expound erroneous misty | 
r 3 Pously 
Eccles. Polity, vi. 6. ay Hooke, | 
Mi Er Ron (nis-eks-presh’on), n 
expression.} Wrong or improper ex 
Baxter. E Proper expres 
misfaitt, n. [ME.,< OF. mesfai ‘fai 
deed, mishap, < mesfaire, miio o a mis 
+ faire, do: see mis-2 and faiti, featl a 
hap; misfortune. Jenti eM 
“I haue wonder of the,” quod I, “that witty ar 
Why thow ne suwest man and his aie (eo zi 
hem folwe. Piers Plowman Ba 
misfaith (mis-faith’), n. [< mis-1 + faith] Ia 
of faith or trust; distrust. Tennyson Merin i 
and Vivien. us i 
misfallt (mis-f4l’), v. i. [ME. misfallen; ¢ nist | 
+ faill.] To fall out unluekily. 
Though the ones on a tyme mysjille. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1.15. f 
misfaret (mis-far’), v. i. [K ME. misfaren as 
misfaran, go wrong, Boa stray, fare ill (=Ol'n 
misfard, do wrong, = Icel. misfara, go amiss, be 
lost), < mis- + faran, go, fare: see mis! ani 
fare\.) To fare ill; go wrong or do wrong; be | 
unfortunate. | 
Thi fader and al his folk so mtsfaren hadde, 


That alle here liues in a stounde hadde be lor. 
William. of Palerne (E. E. T. S) LBA f 
Sigh this thynge how it misferde. 
Gower, Conf. Amant," f 
misfaret (mis-far’), n.. [< ME. mysfare (=I 
misfari); from the verb. ] TIl fare; misfortute | 
Jesu! the son of Dauid calde. 
Thou haue mercy: 
Allas! I erye, he heris me not, 
He has no ruthe of my MYSA y playa pt 


[< mis-l + 
Steg M) 


K mist y 


a] 


Great comfort in her sad misfare | 
of her care: y yi 


Was Amoret, companion 3 
as Amore mp Spenser, F- oo 

A A an PEG Tar ml 
misfaringt (mis-far’ing), n: [Ver Sat 
fare, v.) 1. Misfortune.—2. Bylo" 
For all the rest do most-what fare eee 


And yet their owne NAN jn Clout, w 
t [K mia 
u palt 


misfashiont (mis-fash’on), t: Tongly: 
fashion.) To fashion or form Wrong" k 
will, On Providence. or luc 
misfatet, n. [< mis-1 + fate.) M fle 
misfortune. .  pauing none 
Through their own mis-fate in hav mn KUON ed 


r, hauing Ver not to haue the 
Or, hauing Vertues, ponaretus (Er 


R ; seo mi 
isan ing wrong: gee Yt a 
< mesfaisant, doing S \ trespass: 

re spe 


wrongful and injurious exorcist i] 

thority, as distinguished from "i K 

nonfeasance. This w 

in the sense of malfeasance. 

misfeasant mi o ; ap 
r, of mesfaire, mesfere (S qo: seo! 

{i | ‘CL. TACHA i qatt; 


< mes- + faire, ; 
fact, and cf. damage-feasant- ( 
passer; a misfeasor. ,__pgrzor)i 1, see 
misfeasor, misfeazor (mis-f6 Ze ado: 


N refaire, POS paas” 
s mee of misfe 


mesfeisour, mesfesor, 
feasant.| One who 18 £$ 


misfeat 
mixfeels 
», do wrong: 


< OF. mes 
see misfeasant, 


$ §! ill deed; wrong. Halliwell. 
il © An obsolete form of misfea- 
\ 
mistoa isfcasor 
santo See miyen nd t [< mis-1 + 
( misfea2! , mis- fän”); v. i. ana kik $ 
misfeie?',, feign with an evil design. 
feigh ssfeigning her true knight cape iiao 
T ‘ For so mes Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 40. 


safir), Me [< mis-) + fire.] A fail- 
o ota gun or cannon. 
ring, 25 rough no fault of the shooter, another 
misfire ie £ Tribune Book of Sports, p. 395. 
pe allowed. is pret: and pp. misfitted, 
misi + fit2,v.] 1. To make, 
of a wrong size.— 2. To 
that does not fit or is 


Cr pari 


is-1 + fit?, n.] A wrong 
f clothes, that 


g 
g 


(ME. misforgiven, mis- 
To misgive. 


yaforgaf hym evermo. 3 

i Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1426. 
[< mis-1_ + form.] 

a bad shape. 


D 


His herte mi 


i mis-form’), v- t- L 
eR Ci an ill form; put m 


ii spright he backe 
With that misformed sprig met 
mis-for-ma’shon), 7”. i 
An irregularity of formation; 


isformation (1 
Em formation.] 
SaiformanoD- 8, ae. 
P te (mis-for’tu-nat), 4. [< mis- 
TE = Producing misfortune.—2, 


Unfortunate. Pes ica 
re were the poorest of all, madam, and have been ms- 
Poa irom The beginning. Miss Burney, Cecilia, i. 11. 
ixfortunate wasting of his strength : 
oe mine H. Taylor, Philip Van Artevelde, II., iv. 4. 
misfortune (mis-for’tun), n., [< mis-l + for- 
tune.) 1. Ill fortune; especially, adverse for- 
tune for which the sufferer is not directly re- 
sponsible; adversity. 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 
Shak., M. of V.. ii. 4. 36. 
2. An unfortunate event or circumstance; a 
mishap or accident; anything that causes harm 
or disappointment: as, he had the misfortune 
PRO OB ES re e 5 l 
to break his leg; it was his misfortune, not his 
fault. 


il 


By misfortunes was my life prolong’`d, 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 
f Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 120. 
By misfortune his design’d Alterations did not arrive at 
Oxford till the Book was almost Printed off. 


an Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, Pref. 
el. For the purposes of the present discussion [upon bank- 
iê. ruptey pecauieess by misfortune without any misconduct 
hve e ebtor’s part ”], misfortune is equivalent to some 
i ae arent not immediately dependent on the actions 
aan who suffers from it, and of so improbable a 
lations a hat no prudent man would take it into his calcu- 
a athe reference to the interests either of himself or of 


5 Fry, L. J., L. R. 20 Q. B. 816. 
- A lapse from virtue. [Colloq.] 


“y 3 is 
plic ae pense ma am; I had a misfortune, ma'am,” re- 
Š » Casting down her eyes. ‘What, have you 
ot been married?” ~= No, SNNN not yet.” i a 
Marryat, Midshipman Easy, iii. 


Syn, 2, Mi i E 
iy, Catastrophe aa on Misfortune, Disaster, Calam- 


Toke, { ture, ill, harm, reverse, blow. 
order ea a first six words are arranged in the 
produc ed by aiey agreein denoting untoward events, 
crer. Mischancei ee esumably independent of the suf- 


ly disa nce is the lightest word for that which is real- 
things botna ei à mishap may be comparatively a trivial 
5. Mior asa S Tally apply to the experience of individu- 
Fortune is a A is the most general of these words ; a mis. 
family, or naay Serious matter ; it may befall a person, 
: wie umbers aa ab penaus misfortune affecting 
eh ah Dread and general A es contral idea of which is 
E tance is in t cad; Ìt is generally sudden, and ite impor. 
a tela partion Upon other interests, aa wa EE 
Ct cane A disaster >, o0 hopes, courses or conditions of 
joi! larga, to an inaire an individual; a calamity 
A {he i strictly Dri ising him into a Loy erecting tie welfare 
"e final ¢ i at misfortune Ta ress. A catastrophe 
i af Calaitronie » à finishin ates ringing things to an end, 
He misfortune, CaMliction e: as, this brought on the 
t h, Mis-for’ta - 
zi 1 To r tin), v misfe 
g fail gp ofl out unten te [< misfortune, 
ce The Carry, $ ately or unhappily ; 
ratit" hut it Racen, after mari 
a misfor Ortuned, age, was conceiued with childe, 
! a a] ned; (mistoy'4 Stow, Chron., Pref. 
i : ty nttonded y “eae a. [misfortune + 
Nami path the Judging i ortune; unfortunate. 
med wedlock,- 8° many private grievances 


Misforyeye, > Mitton, Tetrachordon. (Latham.) 


ht 
and i. See misforgive. 


aite, an misframet (mis- 


r| 


misgestured} (nis 


misgett (mis-get’), 


misgiei, v. t. 
misgive (mis-giv’ 


misgiving (mis-giv’ing), n. 


misgo (mis-gō'), v. i.; 


ia N 
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3791 
fram’), v.t. 


wrongly or arni 
= 5 £ 
874. 


misguy 


Th vetty lad: 
I am sorry for thy O OA 
5 Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 106, 
misgracioust (mis-gra’shus), a, [< ME. mis- 
gracious; < mis-1 + gracious.) Not gracions 
or agreeable; disagrecable; uncouth. 
His figure {Vulcan's}, 
Goth in visage and of stature, 
Is lothly and misgraciouz, 
6 ; Gower, Cont. Amant., Y. 
misgrafft (mis-graf’j, v. i. [< mis-1 + graf?) 
The old and correct form of misgrafl, See 
graft, n, { 
The course of true love never did run smooth; 
Bat either it was different in blood, . . . 
Or else misgrafed in respect of years. 


2 Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 137, 
misgraft (mis-graft’). v. t. [< mis-1 + graft] 


graft on a wrong or unsuitable 


To frame 
Works p. 


E mis + frame} 
88. Nir T. More, 


Jes’turd), a [< mis-1 
3 turd), a. s-1 -E ges- 
T Awkward or ill-behaved E 
0 be mizgestured in ou ES 
Ji s J ir prayers, 
Ep. Hali, Contemplations, Foyle of Amalek 
ret. [ME. misget el 
i ME. misgeten -1 
+ getl.] To get wrongly or anasto pe 
cure by unlawful means. 
Of that thei were first mis jet, 
Gower, Cont, Amar iii 
: 7 . Amant., viii 
ytor, quickely that misgotten w ; 
hat hath it better justify: ae ae 
Spenser, F ‘Li 
Sea penser, F. Q., VL i. 13, 


ture + -cd2,\ 


yi pro- 


Leave, fa 
To him t 


misguy. 


t $ ), v5 pret. misgare is- 
given, ppr. misgiving. {< misd + givel, Ci. nin 
Jorgive.] I, trans. 14. To give or grant amiss 
en nothing of any of their liberty miszgicen or mis- mi 
sed, till about a fortnight since. ; z Inisgreett, vt [< mis-l + greet.) To err or 
2: Roce Abp. Laud, Works, V. 265, Offend in greeting or saluting. 
Schoen de D . o apprehension to; make ap- pee if any one of this brotherhood méagreet another, let 
pre ; cause to hesitate: usedof the mind, im make boot famends] with thirty pence. 
heart, conscience, ete., with a pronoun for ob. MoA Engel Cds (ee aa 
ject, or with the object unexpressed. misgroundedt (mis-groun’ded), a. [< mis-1 + 
Surely those unarmed and Petitionir Found ed. J Not well gr Pe ial ieg 
y th À ng Po x Not Pll grounded: i ounded, 
not hav e bin so formidable to any but to Sach SE Donne, The Cr 
ee misgave them how ill they had deserv’d of the misgrowth (mis 
ple. : Milton, Eikonoklastes, iy, 
Her mind misgae by a she heard 
That ’twas his wedding day. 


groth’), n. [< mis- + growth.) 
An abnormal growth; an exerescence. 


Mediæval charity and med 
misgroiwthe . . 


x eval chastity are manifestly 
: hia Young Bekie (Child’s Ballads, LV. 14). roe i Tene vanes lisaa, Vref 
“mmy $ mind somehow misgave her about her friend i i T Bate oer ee = 
Rebecca e wit spirits, and accomplishments troubled Her misgruggle, misguggle (mis-grt ig'l, -gug'l), 
a rueful disquiet. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. +23 pret. and pp. misgruggled, misguggled, ppr. 
IL-+ intrans. 1, To give way to doubt; misgruggling, misguggling. [Also misgoggle; < 
prehensive ; hesitate. si ? mis-1 + gruggle, rumple, disorder; origin ob- 
- aaa scure. ' dis ret nle: han- 
We shrink at near hand, and fearfully mizgive. dle see meee an CSB re ee 
Bp. Hall, Calling of Moses. ant aa = Scoteh.] 
r] oF rarer rE 3 onald had been mixyuagled by ane of these doctora 
i 9 EWE AY ay r break o n. about Paris. 2 Seat, Waverley, evil 
ans misgive aud prospects lour and look dreary on mi ig sf r a, is. 
every side of me. T. Chalmers, Lect. on Romans, xliv. ic nee eag a ee Se 
[Verbal n. of mis- ` ae See od pias 


Peed ; z 2 Some false shrewes there he hee musee geaseth a 5 
give, v.] A failing of confidence; doubt; dis- nung Telspace here ag Were Works, S 816. 
rust. : Š Rie 


x ; mis le,v. See misgruggle. 

She boasts a confidence she does not hold: meae Car Ar aA [< mis-l + guid- 
g 3 er crime: els instea eel = a PAR >: H 
e AEn r es ee Msi ance.) Bad or erroneous guidance; harmful di- 

Cowper, Conversation, l. 7 rection or advice; evil influence over thought 


pret. miswent, pp. mis- ore f A EE 

3 SOHO aS a y causing an errour in . . . his judgment, to cause an 

Jones JO ed e K ME. mis goi = MD. errour in his choice too; the misyuidance of which must 

misgaen) ; < mis- go,v.) 1¢. To go wrong: naturally engage him in those courses that directly tend to 

go astray. his destruction. South, Works, I. xii. 
I wot wel by the cradel I have misgo; Grievous mizguidance of the artisans by their advisers, 
Here lith the miller and his wif also. W. R. Greg, Mise. Essays, Ist ser., p. 8. 

x Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 335. 


3 misguide (mis-gid’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
zif any man hase in court mys-gayne, ‘ded. Ms an D ling K tiie ich Dae 7 
To porter warde he schalle be tane, TUEA SST Md epi PEGs 
Ther to a-byde the lordes wylle. 1. To guide erroneously; give a wrong diree- 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 310. tion to; lead astray in action or thought. 
Lord, how was I misgone? how easie ‘tis to erre! z Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, ii. 1. Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
DER Rar Misguide thy opposers’ swords! Shak., Cor., i. 5. 23. 
2. To miscarry. [ Ere : = The chariot of government would be often, and danger- 
Some whole fleets of cargoes . . . had ruinously mit- ously, misguided by rash unskilful drivers, did not an in- 
gone. Carlyle, Reminiscences, I. 169%. visible hand hold the reins, and gently direct the course 
misgoggle, v. t. See misgruggle. 


of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, J. viii. 
misgovern (mis-guy’érn), v. t. [< mis-l + Vanity is more apt to mixyuide men than false reasoning. 
govern.) To govern ill; administer unfaith- 


Goldamith, Polite Learning, viii. 
fully. 


2. To ill-use: maltreat. [Scoteh.]=syn. 1. To 
i i èr- ME. mislead, misdirect. i 
misgovernancet (mis-guv’ér-nans), n. [K ME. misken ee seas 
Fie eats ; <mis-l + governance] 1. Mis- misguidet (mis-gid Vie [< mis- i gide y w 
behavior; misconduct. guidance; guidance into error; hence, trespass; 
! ’ 
He [Adam] for misgovernaunce 


error; sin. 
Was drive out of his heigh prosperitee Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas, 
To labour, and to helle, and to meschaunce. 


Could make amends to God for man’s inisguyde. 
Chaucer, Monk's Tale, }. 22. 


be ap- 


Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1 144. 


misguidingt (mis-gi’ding), n. Mismanagement. 
We have an ower guld cone this dey, 
Th misgydins to spi! 
Batis of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 225). 


2. Misgovernment. = 2 
He [the prior] confessed that he had a vision indeed ; 


which was, that the Realm of Engan shoa be destroy- 


ed through the Mtsgevernance of Kin ri i a 
Tara a pe penne misguiltnis-gil”),»- (Cis + guilf,n.] Of- 
i ed (mis-guv‘èmd), p. @ z ense; fault. 
misro ae characterized by bad ad- pa what maner miszelt hastow me forsake? aoa 
inistra iam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.) 1. 1541. 


inistrati f public affairs: as, & mis- 
ministration, as Ol p o N ica se 


untry or peop 
ill-behaved. 


William of 


(mis-gérn’), n. [< F. misgurn 


rerned co j PRm 
governe obseure.] A kind of loach, ‘aon Galle 


misguided ; 


; , indows’ tops ugh 
Rude, misgovern’d hands from win 4 d Willughby. $ 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard aa 25 Mi as (mis-gér’nus), n. 


is-guy’érn-meut), 7. 
ap i Bad government, man- 
tration of public or private 


misgovernment ( 
mis-1 + government. 
agement, or adminis 


affairs. 5 Ka 
ey know 

] ; the blame of those evils whereof they, a ; ame 

ane area public msg Raleigh, Essay- rowing in the 


ig vaoo a ain 


Eschue betymes Gascoigne, 


Digitized 


mishallowed 


hallowed (mis-hal’od), a. [< mi 
mishalowod OA Ted to evil uses, oF 


A, C. Swi 


dle (mis ; pre 
cee oe mishandling. [© mis- 
To maltreat. 
Veryo fewe be ouer manyè to be so 
handeled and punyshed. Sir T. eas 
ischanter (mi-shan ter), ne 
Ee Epon of misaunter, misaventure < ‘Bee 
misadventure. The form mischanter is prob. 
due to association with mischance.) _ Misfor- 
tune; disaster; an unlucky chance. [Seotch. } 
mishap (mis-hap’), "n. [< . mishap; $ mis-1 
+ hapl, n.] 1. An unfortunate or evil hap; 
mischance; misfortune. 
Many grete mishapypes, 


More, Works, p- 899. 


3. a 


many hard trauaile. X 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 175. 


Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. | 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 152. 
2. A lapse from virtue. [Colloq] 

Betty was the friend and correspondent of Swift. 


In early life she made a mishap. 
7 Cunningham, Note to Walpole’s Letters, I, 95. 


=§: 1, Mischance, Disaster, ete. See misfortune. 
mishapt (mis-hap’), v. i. [ME. mishappen; < 
mis-1 + hap}, v.) To happen or turn out ill; 


go wrong. 


Gavwein was euer pensif for his vncle that he haddelefte 


in Carmelide, that hym sholde eny thinge myshappe vpon 
the wey. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 471. 


For eyther I mot sleen him at the gappe, 
Or he moot sleen me, if that me myshappe. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 788. 


I fear all is not well. 
Something 's mishapped, that he is come without her. 
B. Jenson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. 
mishappent (mis-hap’n), v. i [< ME. mishap- 
nen; mis- + happen!.) 1. To happen ill. 
His fearefull freends weare out the wofull night, . . . 
Affraid least to themselves the like mishappen might. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 20. 
2. To fare ill. 


Boste and deignouse pride and ille avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide. Rob. of Brunne, p. £89. 
mishappinesst (mis-hap‘i-nes). n. [< mis-1 + 
happiness.) Unhappiness; wretchedness; mis- 
ery. 
What wit haue wordes so prest and forceabl 
That may containe my N NIET j 
i Wyatt, Complaint upon Loue. 
mishappyt (mis-hap'i), a. [ME. myshappy; < 
mis- + happy.] TINT E 
Sorweful and misňřappy is the condition of a poure beg- 
gar. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 
mishear (mis-hér’), v. t. and i.; pret. and pp. mis- 
heard, ppr. mishearing. [$ ME. misheren, < AS. 
mishyran, disobey, < mis- + hýran, hear, obey: 
see mis-1 and hear.) To mistake in hearing. 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard. 
aa Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 4. 
misheed} (mis-héd’), n. [< mis-1 + heed 
Want of heed or care; heedlessness. i 
Daily heer to die, 
In Cares, and Feares, and Miserie, 
By miss-heed, or by miss-hap. 
i Sylvester, tr. of H. Smith's Micro-cosmo-graphia. 
EEE (mish’mash), n., [A varied redupli- 
cati a of mashi. Cf. equiv. G. mischmasch 
Jan, miskmask), a varied reduplication of 
chen, mix.) A hotehpotech; a medley. 
formelesse masse, a mish- 
= Florio, p. 95. (Halliwell) 
a mish-mash of Arabic and Por- 
Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 27. 
Mishmee bitter, See Copti 
mishnä), n. aa 
eet n. [Also Mishna; Heb. 
explanation, < shänāh, re- 
lection of halach- 
a legal decisions 
‘om the Penta- 


d 


-1 + hal- 
by unhal- 


handl), v. t; pret. and pp- mis- 
o iC mies + handle.) 


wrongefullye mysse- 


misinform (mis-in-férm’), v. 


misinformant (mis-in-f6r’ 
rae A s-in-for’mant), n. 
ee Anan: 
sinformation (mis-in-for-ma/’sh 
mis-l + information.] Wrong i ee ni r 
account or N eee on flae 


misinformer (mis-in-fér’mér 
gives wrong information. au 


; To inspire falsely. 
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i ‘holy "that is, 
$ fth is on ‘ holy things is 
a, TN j and the sixth treats of the sev- 
The Mishnah forms the text on 
See Gemara and Talmud. 
hah; there is, 


Josses in trade, € 
oblations, sacrifices, € 
eral sorts of purification. 
which the Gemara is based. 
ts chiefly of Halak 


lowed means. eee asia i 
y those mishallowed hills. The Mishnah gona s'Agadah to be found in it. 

Ido not find David a Bath Contemplations, iii. 29. comparatively PPa Th ges aes Pe $ commentary 
% 3 tis not, yever, As sant nt Ou’. 5 the 

Had set upon his conquerors flesh a seal on the Halakhic portions of the Pentatoucly Terather 

Of his ten m atn ot Lyonesse, i. ordinances of the Sao ee tat an respect for both the 
nburne, Tr presupposes the knowledge opie discusses, and 


aws, and 
and manner of exec ting 


Encyc. Brit, XVI. 503. 
A para- 


e Sopherie 1 


saic and th 
Mosaic 2 e best mode 


finally decides on, th 
these. 

2. (le. 
graph of the M 


A mishnah, if genuine, 
the Pentateuch, and eve 
direct proof from or gives re 


; pl. mishnoth (mish’noth).] 
ishnah. 
never begins with a passage of 
n comparatively seldom brings 
ference to it. o 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. 503. 
Mishnaic (mish-na‘ik), &. [< Mishna(h) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Mishnah; traditional. 
The weighty reference to the Mishnaic usage remains, 
however, in full force, however conservative be our deci- 
sion on the date of Chronicles. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 561. 


Mishnic (mish‘nik), @. I< Mishna(h) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Mishnah. 

The wife whom Rashi, according to Mishnic precept 

(Aboth, v. 21), married at the age of eighteen, SEN 


Encyc. Brit., 
Plural of mishnah, 2. 
misimaginationt (mis-i-maj-i-na’shon), n. [< 
mis-L + imagination.] Wrong imagination or 
conception; delusion. 
Who can without indignation look upon the prodigies 


which this mts-tmagination produces in that other sex? 
Bp. Hall, Righteous Mammon. 


simprove (mis-im-prov’), v. t; pret. and pp. 
misimproving. [< mis-l + im- 
ove or make a good 
tunities of im- 
talents, ad- 


mishnoth, n. 


mı 
misimproved, ppr. 
provel.] To fail to impr 
use of; misapply ; neglect oppor 
proving: as, to misimprove time, 
vantages. 

If a spiritual talent be misimproved, it must be taken 
away. South, Works, XI. xii. 

misimprovement (mis-im-prév’ment), n. [< 

-mis-1 + improvement.] Il use or employment ; 
failure to improve; misapplication. 

Their neglect and misimprovement of that season. 

South, Works, XI. xii. 

misincline (mis-in-klin’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

misinclined, ppr. misinelining. [< mis-1 + in- 

cline.| To give a wrong or evil inclination or 
direction to. 

Our judgments are perverted, our wills depraved, and 
our affections misinclined, and set upon vile and unworthy 
objects. South, Works, X. i. 

misinfer (mis-in-fér’), v.; pret. and pp. misin- 
ferred, ppr. misinferring. [K mis- + infer.) I. 
trans. To infer wrongly. Hooker, Eccles. Pol- 
ity, v. 52. 

II. intrans. To draw a wrong inference. 

J [< mis-1 + in- 
form1.] I, trans. To inform erroneously or 
falsely; make a wrong statement to; give wrong 
or misleading instruction to. 7 

That he might not through any mistake . . . misinform 

ine Boyle, Works, I. 681. 
est, by some fair-appearing good surprised 
Sne dictate false, and misinform the will oe 
'o do what God expressly hath forbid. 
IL} int 7 Milton, P. L., ix. 355. 
«t _mtrans. To testify falsely; make f: 
TN h e fal 
or misleading statements. Ji : ee 
You smisinforme against hi ' i i 
Papists. im for concluding with the 
p: Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cæsar, xxii. 


T nt [< misin- 
ne who misinforms or gives 


Letnotsuch 


eserve well) {military commanders) be discouraged (who 


by. misinformations, and for the satisfying 


the humours and ambitions of others. 


Bacon, Advice to Villiers, § 23. 
One who 


Those slanderous tongues of his misinformers, 
Bp. Hall, Account of Himself. 


it- Misinspire (mis-in-spir’), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 


pired, ppr. misinspiring. [< mis-L + inspire.] 
s Some god misinspi: 

Or man took from him his ee mind. 
anO Chapman, Odyssey, xiv. 
truct (mis-in-strukt’), v. t. [< mis-1 + 

| ae instruct amiss. 

that our Sayiour did misinstruct his dis- 
_ Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 49. 


misken 


misinstruction (mis-in-struk’g) 
+ instruction.] Wrong inst riche i. 
Correcting by the clearnesse of t ton, 
the errors of their mis-instruction, 
z Milton, Apology for 
misintelligence (mis-in-te)’;j 
mésintelligence ; as mis-2 -+ 
Wrong or false information 
Mr. Lort was certainly misinforme. 
or two of them [tales} to a pe Me os Ish 
may have mentioned them, and Ocensta: Thy reco tl 
intelligence. Walpole, Letters vie Mr, Lon 
2}. Misunderstanding; disagreem 107. ngs 
He lamented the misintelli rent. i 
tween their majesti 


oe 
heir owne 4 
B Ben, 
Y TO Smee 
~jens) a Mt 
Ty » 

li 


F 3 
in taligen 


‘gence he Obsery, 
Rae om Clarendon Ta tobe f 
misintend (mis-in-tend’), v. + K Sg 
n igdir . + im z 2 
tend.] To misdirect; aim ill. 
cle of her eye 


misty 


th 


When suddenly, wi i 
The Damzell broke his mes goes ye, 
Ar : Spenser a 
misinterpret (mis-in-tér’pret), v.4 w 
interpréter; as mis-2 + interpret J 
erroneously; do the work of in 
rectly or falsely; understand 
wrong sense. 

‘Ihe experience of your ow ri t 
will put ye in ining (olive Tt Ae ee ister $ 
ence and generous construction. course] freg al | 

Milton, Divorce, To p, K 

Such is the final fact I fling you, sir 
To mouth and mumble and to minia 3 
Browning, Ring and Ean lat 


nets m 
PRE 
; Toine, | 
erpreter in j 
or explain in, 
i 


aliam, | 


=Syn. See translate. 
misinterpretable (mis-in-tér’ pre-t; 

Severe te “ter pre-ta-b] 
misinterpret + -able.] Liable to be 
preted. Donne. 

misinterpretation (1mis-in-tér-pre-ta’sho) , 
[< F. mésinterprétation, < mésinterpréter A 1 
tet see misinterpret.) Erroneous nA 
prora ion; a wrong understanding or explan. 

In a manner less liable to msinterpretation. 

; D. Stewart, Philos. Essays i} | 

misinterpreter (mis-in-tér’pre-ter), n. Oue 
who interprets erroneously. : 

Whom, as a mis-interpreler of Christ, I openly priet 
against. Milton, Divorce, To Parliamet f 

misintreatt (mis-in-trét’), v. t. Same as mi- 
entreat. 

Had a man done neuer so much harme, . . . if hemi 
once come into the Temple, it was not lawful for ap ff 
misintreate him. Grajton, Chronicle, vi, %. $2 f 

misjoin (mis-join’), v. t. [< mis-1 + join.) To } 
join unfitly, improperly, or inappropriately. f 

Luther, more mistaking what he read, 
Misjoins the sacred body with the bread. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii 1È 
misjoinder (mis-join’dér), n. [< mis? +r 
der.| In law, a joining in one suit or action y 
causes or of parties that ought not to be # 
joined. sadd A 

misjudge (mis-juj’), and pp. a f 
ppr. misjudging. [< I. J @ 
To err in judging of; ue 
wrongfully. 

Clarendon might misjudge the motive 
=Syn. To misapprehend, misunderstand, misco ane | 

iL. intrans. To err in judgment; or 
neous opinions or notions. 

have I thought 


Too long, misjudging, ' 
E Trenton, in Popes 


isjudged here, - » > 
BOONE maren we sought to fort 
Made an archbishop and undone à 
Browning, Ring on 
ent, misjudgement (mis 
m. [< mis-1 + judgment.) Erroneous 
error in judging or determining: ad 
miskal (mis’kal), n. [Also gd a 
mithkal, metgal, metical, ete.; <$ ‘ald o 
weight (used in weighing): < oag at 2 eif , 
thigl, weight.] An Arabian uni aofa rh: 
ing 58 (or, according to others, syma 
(which see). In Constantinople and Sm 
is 4.8 grams, or 74 grains troy. 
miskopen (mis-kép’), v: t 
keep ill or wrongly- not vsot 
Goods are great Ills to those that car end thene gt i 
Mortal” 


"S Mis- d Prodigals m$ 
Misers mis: te ieee tor, Memori als 0 ; 
an 


P. 
v. t.; pret. Kents) 
ned, ppr. miskenning. [< v a T stake 
or appear to be ignorant ton, po 
other; misunderstand. [Scotch] nning $ J 

Were I you, Ranald, I would ye for m {08 

Legen 


wn secre pyon 
can [and] keeping my 0 Seol, dof 


ha 
Misinte | 


ight 


v.3 pret. 
mis-1 + judge] 
judge erroneo 


i(k 
of his retire” 
Johnson, W allir. 
onceivè 


thee wis « 
Odyssey 1% 5 


uy 
saint nh 


misjudgm 


pee? 
15 


ish 


misken! (mis-kon’), 


misken 


1f misken ? misleading]: is-lé’di i e 
yilt thou thysel miit thee. SAAT gly (mis-lé’ding-li), adr, is- mig is-li ken, CI, 
1 And why thine oy goak “old Cloak about Thee, leading manner; deceptively. ee he Oe aise oint. Haliho U = > 
jul pold i oak a Te misleared (mieles d’), a. (CME, M mislike.] To disappoint. Halliwell, (Prov. 
iaigen), m A transposed iorn or Totman © AS. PAA tea Coe ae i ike- 
oP (mis ken), > mis-, wrongly, + Wea, Gece Wide 5 [kenes E eee 
pisker su mellow my young pretty mistress leari Š Toate Mistaught: Al Lea ee A ness.) False likeness; misleading resemblance, 
J would you n srley, Night-Walker, tii, €A- [Seotch.] eee pes ics: am. 
A such a maken ocher and Shirley, Nig I will not see a 


i < ME. misken- 
; is-ken’ing), 2- [< ME. | 
jskenningt (miT rong citation. Wharton. 
mgt] mey n. A small bagpipe. 
iskin (mis I tune my méskins on the green. x 
mu Now would Drayton, Eclogues, ii. 
Pen dl), te ty pret. and pp. mis- 
mis-kin di), 7 RT r Tle 
i miskindung. LS ie eee J 
kindled, PP- igg; inflame to a bad purpose. 
To kindle Se al heat of some vehement spirits. 


miskindl 


But great men are 
misknown. 

isknowledge | 
ledge.) Misappre 

Lest at this time men mig’ 
anisknowledge of my mea g 


Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1831), 
(mis-nol’e}), n. [<mis-1 + know- 
hension; imperfect knowledge. 
ight presume further upon the 
ng to trouble this parliament 
1 were convenient. Wilson, James I. (N ares.) 
evel (mis-]a’bel), v. t; — pp. m 
Mab led or mislabelled, ppr. mislabeling or m 
eae [< mis-1 + label, v.] To mark with 
Sere intel, designation, or address. ] 
: S night so easily haye been mislabelled or mixed up 
ig 


s agments. x 
with other e T T Hist. Indian Arch., p. 83. 


i +< Ja’), v. ts pret. and pp. mislaid, 
u mislay, (isg Me ete layl, v.] 1. Tolay 
a a wrong or unaccustomed place; put in a 
place afterward forgotten: as, to mislay a let- 
us ter or one’s gloves. 
One Was ever any thing so provoking, to mislay my... 


Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 
multitude of other papers, at 


jewels? 
Í It was mislaid among a mu! 
| the time when I was solicited to 


iti “Hi 7 TFE a $ or viciously. 
TAR drawing to a gentleman then writing the “History of ppr. mislying. [ME. mislien, mislyen, ete.; < sed maai ş 
mi- f Music.” : Bruce, Source of the Nie, L 131. mis-l + liel, v.] To lie awkwardly or uncom- 0 olde, unholsom, and i ptt RAA 
i 2. To place or set down erroneously; give Or fortably- mislivert (mis-liv’ér), n. One who follows evil 
aight j assign a wrong location to. The dede sleepe . . . fil on this carpenter, ... ; S 4 
at 3 2 islaiù t Lock And eft he rostet {snoreth] for his heed myslay. courses- . bstinat 
ga 1 The fault us generally mustard upon naime ocke. n Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1, 461. ia ie ela Res opaan ee Wroth, p.121. 
pee ley” (misda ). Preterit of mislio aig. mislieht (nis Heyyy tate leony ata ((Dactes.) 
i i is-la’ér), 2. 10 mislays, mis- z hates Mies 3 Loe eat eke ape E, pase ee 
Bae | mit ayer (ris a ot) to) One w Saa To lead astray by or as by a light. mislivingi (mis-liv’ing), n. K ME. me 
; The Rn er of a merestone is to blame No will o' the wispe mislight thee. verbal n. of mislive,v.] Evi course of life. ae 
wi 4 Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). Herrick, Night-piece, To Julia. Yet Mey wi Tepen and (or ake ei mfetynde aaa 
sor | 5 $ z Rae Ae isli a T 
jie | mislet, v. andn. An obsolete spelling of mizzlel. mislike (mis-lik’), A pret E o miniket go as they feche hem that pen Ore EE TEE ” 
ne mislead (mis-léd’), v. t.; pret. and pp. misled, ppr. misliking. [< ME. misliken; | lichen), dis- mislocation (mis-16-ka’shon), n. [< mis-l + 
: ae ppr. misleading. [< ME. misleden, < AS. mis- cian (= Teel. mislika = OHG. misse ie hen), A location.) Misplacement. 
eae ledan (=D. misleiden = MLG. misleden =OHG. please, < mis- + lictan, please: a ae leas- _Mislocation of words in the structure of a sentence. 
yi | pee, G. missleiten = Sw. missleda), lead like3.] I. trans. 1}. To displease; be disp L. Bacon, Genesis of the New England Churches, p- x. = 
| astray, C mis-, wrongly, + lédan, lead: is-1 ing to. : i is-loj’), © < mis-1 + lodge.) = 
‘lis ) , gly ædan, lead: see mis: g i Nek iz et (mis-loj’), v. t. [< mis- lodge. 
al andleadl.] 1. To lead or guide wrongly; lead Whan i wist of this werk wite ge for sothe, mislodget ( j), 3 


eSkray; especially, to draw into error; cause to 
1; delude: as, to mislead an inquirer. 
Trust not servants who mislead or misinform you. 
r Bacon. 
Tho antiq 


) uityof i iti 
especially D ty of it, and because it is not so common, and 


ecause some of the Ancients and of the Papists 
Aue been misse-led by these dreames, s 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 37. 


v Do we not perpet t 
and t rpetually see men of the greatest talents 
rejadeazest intentions misled by national or factions 
24 To x: Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 
j ively. misconduct; misbehave: used reflex- 
t) Th k 5 
a, Roos azole hemselven so mysleden, 
Ji : e wors, at nyght omy ard they fledden. 
=§ 5 ducer, Troilus, iv. 48. 
vill YD. 1. Mis > 2 
telh whether = th ou Delude, Mislead means to lead wrong, 
a is Suratiy y, implies ae design. Delude always, at least 
n ena or t! a a ion ne deceive, and tiat means 
. ce and e e may be misle oug 
jw representations eG faith, but we are deluded by false 
S bae son may delude himself. 
pi cation most have been misled. 


Those Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 389. 
And vii aas that on the silent night intrude. 
Ove never s © flitting shades our minds delude 
ends us downward from the skies. . 
Swift, Dreams. 
dèr), n. i 


‘ One who misleads 
) into error, 


der ( isla’ 
or mis- 
man (nother 
: nous abominable misleader of 
Bee. one re 
oo deceptive. ding), p. a. Tending to lead 
mit °30mb ®: as, a misleading theory. 
EE es “*sordissemblances may therefore yi 
šaac Taylor, The Alphabet, Th 33 73 


e 
Tl. 873, 
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country with an ol 
2. Wrongly informed: 


mislearn (mis-lérn’), v, t. 
learn wrongly or amiss, 


guch is the m? Bp. Hall, Mischief of Faction. mislearned _(mnis-lér’ned), Ds Ga) K meis oes the Castle, to the great i GL, the pan 
; er pret. misknew, pp. vaarna Not truly or wisely learned. 3 DEA S Stow, Hen. IT., an. 1264, 
S- , = ees nga B is thie whi is 7 5. ste; avers iS 
ai misknowing. [< mis-1 + knowl.) behalf of ADAN ch yon have here propounded on the 3e schall a T am allone, $ 
miskno", PPE pfectly; misapprebend. vocate would fain bear up In a cours alge ad- In grete myalykyng lende, | 
To know mmp if thou dost never so little vary from fiable, Bp. Hall, Cases of C ZE ogether unjusti- But whanne Í ryse agayne, = 
t are We, if thot thee, and to wrong our 7 vonscience; Add. Case, í, Than schall the bi 1 

How apt 4 ong ito mis-know thee, a Sae mislen, » An obsolet es n schall youre myrthe be mende. Í 
our apprehension | ions! Bp. Hall, The Resurrection. Ly be bsolete or dialectal form of York Plays, p. 237. : 
selves by our mi too often unknown, or, what is worse, maslin2, 


p. 10. misletoet, n. 
mislichi, «. 


mislichet, adv. 


communicate the former mislie (mis-li’), v. i.; pret. mislay, pp. mislain, 
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RE Southey, To A. Cunningham. (Davies) 
run the misliker (mis-li’kér), n. One who mislikes or 
xxvi. dislikes. 


It can always be urged hy certain mislikera of his... 
that these typical phases are not the important phases, 
9 Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 79. 
mislikingt (mis-li‘king). n. [< ME. mislikyng ; 
verbal n. of mislike, v.) 1. Disapprobation; 
[<mis-1 + larn.) To indignation. 


Going forth with the byshop till they came to Windsore, 


panes lad so mislear'd 
t 


knave, Gei 


; Sestt, Monaste 
Imposed upon. 


Tae Fe yonr whittle, 
J ign d to try its mettle: 
But if I did, I wad be kitthe se 
To be mislear'd. 


Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


? 


mislini, n. An obsolete form of maslin?. 
mislingi, n. See miszling. 
mislippen (mis-lip’n), v.t. [< mis-1 + lippen.] 
1. To disappoint.—2. To deceive; delude. 
Thaflins think his een hae him mislippen'd. 
Tannahil, Poems, p. 27. 
3. To neglect to perform; pay no proper at- 
tention to: as, to mislippen one’s business.—4. 
To suspect; mistrust. 
I thought it best to slip out quietly though, in case she 
should misdippen something of what we are gann to do. ; 
Scott, Black Dwarf, iv. 2. 
Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
mislive (mis-liy’), v. i.; pret. and pp. mislired, 
ppr. misliving. [< ME. misliren, < AS. mislibban, 
lead a bad life, < mis-, wrongly. + libhan, live: 
see mis-1 and livel.) To lead a wrong or vicious 
life. 
If he mislive in leudnes and lust, 
Little bootes all the welth and the trust. 
That ich more of that matere so misseliche thenke! Spans he ae eee 
> Uli (E. E. T. ‘yu. mislivedt (mis-livd’), a. [ME. myslyved; 
WEEN Y DETE EE mis-1 + Ife -ed2. Cf. mislire.) Living amiss 


An obsolete form of mistletoe. 
slic - (ME., < AS. mislice (= OS. misselic, 
mistlic, missenlic, missendlic, mislic = OS. mis- 
lik = OF ries. misltk = OHG. missalih, misselih. 
MHG. misselich, mislih, G. mislich = Goth. mis- 
saleiks), various, < mis-, Goth. missa-, ete., 
wrong, different, + -lic, E. -lyl: see mis-1 and 
-lyl.]_ Various; diverse; different. 

[ME., also misseliche, ete., < 
AS. mislice, mistlice (= OS. misliko = OHG. 
missilicho, MHG. misseliche, misliche, G. mislich), 
variously, < mislic, various: see mislich.] 1. 
Variously. 
Fulle seouen gere heo mislich foren. Layamon, L 6270. 
Menne that myslych wer murdred therin, 
By iustes unioyfull iugged too death. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1160. 
2. Wrongly; mistakenly; amiss. 
Nay, Crist it for-bede 


i i lace. Marston. 
isli hel mizt no man me blame. To lodge amiss or in the wrong pla Marste 
Tt mislikede me iam of Palerne (E. E. T.S.)1. 203%. miglookt (mis-lik’), n. ee 7 i Hs 
2. To be averse to; disapprove of; dislike. at eo e some object ul or 
i i o look i 
i of nature loue pastime and UCKY } ; 
mislike ee Ce The Scholemaster, p. 44. Ouide tate T a bok: à l 
Graue and wise counsellours - . . a ineininnica hear- Ensam. R Cont Ana 
i isl i eto) 5 a Coas 
ings domins miie a a Tee of Eng. Poesie, p. 116. misluckt (mis-luk’ J ns [< mis-1 + luck.) m 
i luck; misfortune. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, an ; =f ae 
‘ali urnish’d sun; ! it was his misluck to marcy that wicked — 
The shadow’d livery of the Shak, M. of V., ii. 1.1. poo ee He eras engi amma : : 


Some will say 


and and America] mistrust and mislike the 


They [Engl tof Right, p.17% nisluck (mis-luk’), v. i [< misluck, n. ; To! 
izafi . Gladstone, Might of Right, p- 11$. migsluck (mis-luk’), v. ‘ LON Ta 
centralization of power. me with ill luck; miscarry. [Rar i ~ 


3t. To offend; disgust. 


ii 


5 ` intohisbed- Tf one misluck, there may still be another 
ia . . . oftentimes comming herselfe into D's. X Carlyle, Mise., 
it to 'see that nothing should be amis to misike arik En 


him. Greene, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Tim N: Ti and p 
mismaking. [$ 
A gly; spoil in 
Desiring you hereafter ne! 1 t £ 
taking in han E. T. S., ex 
Quoted in Booke of Precedence (E p Fewords, P- 


made sport and I la 
I mae, and, to make 0 
and I hist. : 
mislike (mis-lik 
of not liking; 
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: ee b (mis-ọb zerv'), Us & and i. ; pret, 
eni man’ fj-1 mis- misobserve (mis-gb-2erv ), jservi pro 
mismanagement (mis-man fij-ment),”. [Smi mi pp: misobserved, ppr- misobserving. I ee 
ago + observe.) To observe incorrectly or Impe 
| fectly; err in observing: Bie 
if T misobserve not, they fehilaren] love 1° be treated as 
rational creatures sooner than is we a moato, SSi; 


One who ob- 


-ment.| Careless or improper man- 


Such revolutions happen not upon every little misman- 


é blick affairs. 
agement in publiok ANAT” of civil Government, § 225. 


mismarnered (mis-man’érd), a. [< mis. + (mis-gb-2er’ver), 1. 


` a0 rov. misobserver l Uniig 
ee ee Unbecoming. Halliwell, oN en jnaccurat y or eG = : puctiv, hate 
ing J ; ; ; is'ö-klër), 4 ir. , hate 
Fae n. pl [< mis-1 + misocleret (CRE Vine kajpos, the clergy: 


mismanners (mis-man'èrz), ; 
manners.) Bad manners; 1 1 breeding. 
ur honour will excuse my m ts-manners to whis- 
Pee hue yoo. i Vanbrugh, The Relapse, iv. 1. 
mismarkt (mis-miirk’), v. t. [< mis-1 + markl.) 
To mark wrongly; err in noting or marking. 
Thou haste the minnar mony be sie 
¥ è sse thou the amende. 
Wherfore of thi misse tho Ree 
mismatch (mis-mach’), v. t [< mis-1 + matehl.] 
To match unsuitably, orinacenurately or unfitly. 
mismatchment (mis-mach’ment), 7. [< mis- 
match + -ment.] An unfortunate mateh: mis- 
alliance. Mrs. Gore. 


(< micoç, hatred), hee 
see cleric.] Hating the clergy. Se 
acted herein by some miso ere cour- 
tiers (otherwise in himself cn uan P 
2 s archbishop [Chicheley], tor f G] 
te Sa in Jer Fuller, Church Hist., Iy . iii, 11. 
misogamist (mi-sog’s-mist), n, [As misogan-y 
+ -ist.] A hater of PEEN ET 
; de eed sS i 
sogamy (mi-sog’a-mi), #. L=- -2 e Gr. as 
= Sp. A ia = Pg. It. misogamid, < Gr, as 
if coy apd, < jucdyapoc, hating ae < pu- 
ceiv, hate, + yáuot, marriage.] Hatred of mar- 
riage. 
It is misogyny rather than 


King Henry VL, 


4 isogamy that he atfects. 
mismate (mis-mat’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- mode Land, To Coleridge. 
5 ` vo 1 i a 4 
mated, ppr. mismating. [< mis-1 + mate .) To i is-ö-oram’a-tist), n. [¢Gr. 
i Selon ‘ably misogrammatistt (mis-o-gram i yi 
mate or match amiss or saos n hice, hate, + 7 paupara, Tetters, tonne Ane’ 
Rec eA a grammar), + -ist.] One who dislikes or de- 
Not all mismated with a yawning clown. spises learning. 3 
Tennyson, Geraint. Wat Tyler, . .. being a aeon MO A 
Pere We Gees A iS. 1 every man tha ud write or read, $ 
mismeant (mis-men‘), t. t. s [< mis-1 ay rea seeverymah pe Puller, Worthies, II. 341. (Davies.) 
To mistake the meaning of; misinterpret. misogyne (mis’0-jin), 7. [<S Gr. pucoyivns, pi- 
ù 7. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 66. 0J); Me ge i 
e, a ea a ae ae = sea cóyvvoc, a Woman-hater: see misogyny.) A mi- 
: “IMeZN UL), C. fy tear * sogynist. Coleridge. 
mismeasured, ppr. mismeasuring. [< mis-1 + Ai (mi-s o imist), ne 
peel? measure incorrectly; estimate =g 4] A woman-hater. 
oe = The hardest task is to persuade the 
With aim mismeasured and impetuous speed. a misogynist, or somaa hater that any 
; Young, Night Thoughts, v. 784. ing their worth can go beyond poetry. : ; 
Which prefers that right and wrong should be mismed- Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 322. 
„sured and confounded on one of the subjects most manen He was unmarried, and a misogynist to boot. 
tous to human welfare. J. S. MU. ‘Mrs, H. Ward, Robert Elsmere, xlv. 
4 ; 7 hie aa ETE A 
mismeasurement (mis-mezh yranent),. ae I$ misogynistical (mi-soj-i-nis’ti-kal), a. [< mi- 
mis-1 + anI PAEA Inaccurate or inexact “ sogynisi+ -ic-al.] Woman-hating; misogynous. 
pueneurenie) s a ME. mis =r This misogynistical Rosicrucian was brought over to Ox- 
emetent mi meno. a > K j T m ee ford by Boyle, Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 46. 
mismeetren ; < mis- meter2, v. o spoil the n; 5 eR To a 
meter or measure of (verses) by reading them MUSOByNONS (mi-soj’inus), a. [< Gr. paoytvue, 
badly ° hating women, a woman-hater, < pucetv, hate, + 
”~ ‘And for ther is so grete dyversite Juw, woman.] Hating the female sex; woman- 
2, In Englissh, and in writynge of our tonge, hating. oa ee 
misogyny (mi-soj‘i-ni), n. [= F. misogynie = 
Sp. misoginia = Pg. misogynia = It. misoginia, 
< Gr. picoywvia, also jucoyt-vera, hatred of women, 
5 3 uoóyvvoc, hating women: see misogynous. } 
Hatred of women. : 
misologist (mi-sol’d-jist), n. 
-ist.] A hater of reason. 
: Socrates warns his friends against losing faithin inguiry. 
Theories, like men, are disappointing; yet we should be 
neither misanthropists nor mzsologists. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 199. 
misologue (mis’6-log), n. [< Gr. jucd/oyoc, hat- 
ing argument: see misology.] A misologist. 
misology (ami-sol’o-ji), n. [< Gr. pucodoyia, ha- 
tred of argument, < puod/oyoc, hating argument, 
< jucetv, hate, + 26yoc, discourse, argument, rea- 

son: see Logos, -ology.| Hatred of reason. 


. « hated 


[As misogyn-y + 


erroneous obstinate 
discourse acknowl- 


So preye I God, that non myswrite the, 
i = Ne the myemeetre for defaut of tonge. 
ge Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1796. 
misname (mis-nam’), v. t; pret. and pp. mis- 
named, ppr. misnaming. [< mis-1 + name.] To 
call by a wrong name; give an unsuitable or 


[As misolog-y + 


jurious name to. 


Whom you could not moye by sophisticall arguing, them 
you thinke to confute by scandalous mimaming. 
Milton, Church-Govermnent, i. 6. 


And that thing made of sound and show 

Which mortals have misnamed a beau. 

Beattie, Wolf and Shepherds. 

misnomer (mis-nd’mér), 7. [< ME. *mesnomer, 

\ mesnomer, mesnommer, F. dial. ménomer, 

misname, < mes- + nomer, nommer, name, < L. 
minare, name: See mis-2 and nominate.| 1. 

misnaming; the act of applying a wrong 
or designation. 

1) hanges, by 

ns, went, 


i keys of knowledge. J. Morley. 
01 


_ That Bruno's scorn sprang from no misology hi ya- 
ried erudition proves. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Plos, IL "106. 
misoneism (mis-6-né’izm), n. [< Gr. pucew 
wate, + veoc, new, + -ism.| Hatred of Pa 
ion. 
misopinion (mis-0-pin’yon), n. [< mis-1 + opin- 
ion.| Erroneous opinion; wrong ideas, 
But where the heart is forstalled with miss-opini 
lative directions are first needfull to Sree a 
i Aenor: we can learne truth. Bp. Hall, Sermon xv., Sept., 1662. 
> > misordert (mis-6r’dér),. [< mis-1 + order, n.] 
Disorder; want of method; irregularity. i 
See and consider if any misorder be am 
and BICC) a i ongst z 
„uants or apprentises, __—~Hakluyt's AE 343. 
an art that showeth th’ idea of his mind 
With vainness, frenzy, and misorder fraught. 
A e Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 
Ror der (mis r dko) v.i. [< mis- + order. 
1. To order or manage amiss: ut of 
Ws mee age amiss; put out of 


a great misnomer called Par- 
went, . . . in their certain... ef- 
utter destruction of the constitution of 
Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

greater misnomer than to call a sav- 


Stee 


The sombre hierarchs of misologu, who take away the . 


misplacement 


aid he, “I do con 


v far, 
A in that I Jh ve 


“My lords,” 
ordered m} 
and boldly p 


Latimer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. © a 

The place where they were last fo * SAUTCh of 4 
ordering themselves. ound beg, EN 

Ribton-Turner, Vagrants ay ang o g 


misordered (mis-6r’dérd), p a Vagraney 5 

irregular; disorderly. e Misditea 

Fewe of them cum to any great ai ty 

misordered life when thay were ponie, DY reagy 

: Ascham, The Sch À 

Vicious rule and inisordered (an 

4 f Holinshes 
misorderlyt (mis-ér’dér-li), q 

derly, a.) Irregular; improper 

Scholemaster, p. 28. i 


Mot 


Ng mi K 
Stow, Q. Ela hS 
misordination (mis-6r-di-na/shon) g 
+ ordination.) Irregular or faule o | 
misotheism (mis’6-thé-izm), n. [X Gr mit 
< pucety, hate, + Gedc, God: see theism X. jucthy 
of God. De Quincey. [Rare.] sm.] 
misowningt (mis-ō'ning), a. [<mis-1 
Derogatory. 8). [Canis + otning) i 
He abjured all articles belonging s 
mancie, or misowning to the faith. 
: z er ate Stow, Henry VI, 
mispaint (mis-pant’), v. 7. [< mis. 
To paint falsely or in wrong colors, 
In the details . . . are several thi 
which is the worst species of m ispainting, 
Carlyle, Sterling, ii. 5, (Davin Í 
mispassiont (mis-pash’on), n. [< mis- +p | 
sion.) Evil passion or feeling; wicked thowl | 
Not only the outward act of murder is a breach f ; 
law, but the inward mis-passton of the heart also, an 
Bp. Hall, Ward Texts, Mat.y,2 
mispayt (mis-pa’), ©. i. [< ME. mispaien, ny. 
payen, < OF. mespaier, mespayer, < mes- + pain, 
pay: see mis-2 and payt.] To dissatisfy; dis 
please. 
Wele I wote alle frayed he went fro that cite 
Vuto Rome mispayed to the pope’s se. | 
Rob. of Brunne, pt f 
I can nought of enuie finde 
That I mispoke haue ought behynde, 
Wherof loue ought be mispaide. 
Gower, Conf. Amati || 
mispayret, n. [ME., var. of despair, with sib 
stituted prefix mis-2.] Despair. 
Syr, he seyde, the kyng Edgare 
Dryveth the to grete myspayre. al) 
MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 123. (Haliw 
mispenset (mis-pens’), n. See misspense a| 
misperception (mis-pér-sep’shgn), #- [aie | 
+ perception.] Imperfect or erroneous }* 
ception. A n C4 
misperformance (mis-pér-for mans) Ree 
mis-l + performance.] Bad or careless IY 
formance. f 
It is an argument against the misper orma 
£ er peecher, No As BEV Oe 
a EC Ob te [emia 
mispersuadet (mis-pėr-swati ); 4 il toa wil: 
persuade.) To persuade amiss; ga 
conclusion. 
Poor reduced souls . . - 
condemn us. 
mispersuasiblenesst (mis-pêr Smad 
n. The quality of not being Der eatin 
ess, that will not 


to the craite Of ney, 
th 


z âN, Yo 
+ piain 


isseen, unto. | 


nce li | 


A 

pates” 

{ „o misperswaded t0. ees 
es TD Hall, Free 


Sons of mispersuasiblen t God É 
r the tendered mercies of GOC pet,i w 
erauaded by W “Abp. Leighton, Com. On P al 


s B 5'7 Ie 
mispersuasion (mis-per-swa’ zhon) 
persuasion; wrong opinion. ee 

The end of . . - [our Lord's) speech was 


5 es he spake. it 
particular mispersuasvon to eee Fecles. poli n ‘of 


; e ant. 
ae he Vertes upon ving ISe Holy Living: 
mispickel (mis’pik-el), n- et 
mispickel, in 16th century 2 one, 
teckel, mistpuckel, mispicke ; 
Same as arsenopyrite. : 
misplace (mis-plas’), v- ty Mi 
placed, ppr. misplacing., [ a 

oo place yaona; 
cate improperly or ; 
a book; misplaced confidence mi ct ; 
Sce wealth abused, and We Moers giro! R 


7 “a defense 
Every misplaced beauty iS rat he gsmäth w 


mi 


t (mis-plas’™ 
ihe act of mi 


Stead PR 
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misplay aye CEE misrepeat 
is-1 + play. j. = 
[< mis praya; ia A goodly x) 
Her aaygerough grent disadventure, Ship, . TA misraise (mis-rāz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. misraised, 
me into that hazardize, PEAS ppr. misraising, [< mis-l + raie To raise 
$ ee F. Q., IL xii, 19, Or excite unwisely or without dne cause. 

“5 ee and Pp. mis- Here we were out of danger of this mizratzed fury. 
me ormerly also mis- Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, § 5. 
© mistake; riscon- misrate (mis-rat’), r. t., pret. and pp. misrated, 
Ppr. misrating. [< mis-l + ratel, v.] To rate 


(mis-plã"), ui 


ay. is-7 

“ead by. the mu i i i 

balls Msition by tl misprize! (mis-priz’), v. 

[< mis-1 + plead.) Tes d, PELS misprizing, 
~ prise; © misprizel, n.) 


Us 

oF anner. 
a3 a wrong mann = strue 
“n. [Verbal n. of strue. 


pléd’). v. 


mo plead ay 'Gnis-ple’ding), M- 


rror i ading. You spend your passi PENE ` 
jspleading (in Jam, am error in Prenes Hsin ediy A imade anod: ToMeously; estimate falsely. 
rispleas © nispleading ofa wora OTI AS. (DRAE ; Shak., M. N. D ILEA Assuming false, or misrating true, advantages. 
perhaps tHe "Rep, T. Adams, a misprize? (mis-priz’). r. t; pret. and pp. in Dar nr ae ce 


Gnis-pléz), © t [< ME. misplesen 
t BF, s 


E e 6 Pp. mis- misread (ris-rëd’), r. t.5 pret. and p . misread, 
< mis- USE. | 


ppr. mispr ; : pues d j- 
ase l k [Also misprise; < OF. ppr. misreading, [< mis-\ + read.) To read 


sain (EE l 
jsple explaire) 5 ; er (F. mépr = Sp. menospreciar — P. ; FIR á 
m OF. Baal in pleasing. menosprezar), despise, < Ea preciar = Pg. wrongly; misconstrue; misinterpret; mistake 


displease: O° than this erthe for P Cr re value: see mis-2 and prize2.] To liek’ prize, the sense or significance of. 

gehulde neuer Hymns to Virgin, ete. ( s i ri +), elt dervalue ; disparage ; despise eg GEO TE Nesta eee Froude, C ae ie 
nenene ing: is-point’), v- t. [6 mis-l + point. | Misprise me not; Iwill trample on the heart, on thes c = eee roude, Cezar, p. 209. 
ispoin (a perly: punctuate wrongly. of him that shall say I will wrong you. , on the soul misreading Onis-ré’ding), n. [Verbal n. of mig- 
fo point a sol'i-si) n. [< mis- + policy.) B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii, 3, 164% t] Erroneous reading or citation; mis- 
ispolicy w a es Less liked he still that scornful jeer interpretation. 


i pue ak’tis), ”. 
mispractice mistige; misde 
(mis-prãz’), Ie 
sepraised, Ppr- US) 
To praise 1 


Misprised the land he loved so dear, A similar misreading of Baillarger, contained in a sin- 
Scott, I. of L. M., v. 20, ge sues is Ta one penon which I dissent in the 
amen oe ‘ extremely clear and concise chapter. 
tempt; scorn. [< misprize?, v.] Con- E. Gurney, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III, 163, note. 
r F z A 
Then, if all fayle, we will t rce it w. misreceive (inis- eek VSG b; pret. and Bee 
And eke reward the a ere ead recewed; PEIE ECETYS [< mis-l + ro 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ix.9, CWE] To receive ungraciously; take amiss. 
3 misproceeding (mis-prd-sé/ ding) n. [< mis- There is nothing that more dishonoureth governors than 
a ee ay a PRAES 1 to misreceire e si 
jod. [< mis- + print] + proceeding.] Erroneous or irregular proceed- ee atari geek 


misprize*t (mis-priz’ ), n. 


7 


5 meer nt. Waterhnue, Apology (1653), p. 249. (Lathain.} 
Qnis-print ) eae À thi A ate : 2 See es fy 5 
mispring, an error in printing (something); Which COATE G i misrecitet (1nis-vé-sit’), v. t. [< mis-1 + recite.] 
sat wrong. intrench. Tee cee prem CRTC and To recite or repeat incorrectly. 
' r 7 rch Controversies, A 
yn might haue bene s g 3 Peete 3 : x The alledgers of testimonies . . , do misrecite the sense 
moro MIE nt a oe “ds misprofess (mis-prd-fes’), v. [< mis-1 + pro- oí the author they quote. Boyle, Works, II. 477. 
se 


Jess.) I, trans. Tomake a false 
make unfounded pretensions to. 


se figures of algorism : 
isprint (mis-print’), ne (6 misprint, v.| A Keep me back, O Lord, from them who mésprofess arts 


profession of; misreckon (mis-rek’n), v. t. [< mis-) + reekon.| 
To reckon or compute erroneously. 


ynge tho: 


Sir T. More, Works, p. 


a AUN ae Ra eee ; z 3 4 r It is a familiar error in Josephus to misreckon times. 
A Ee in printing; a ty pogr a al error. of healing the soul or the body. Donne, Devotions, p. 86. Raletah, Hist. World, IL, xvii. 10. 
mispriselt, n- and v. Dee mip? „TI. intrans. To make a false profession. misreckoning (mis-rek’ning), ». An erroneous 
misprise?, vt. See musprice. mispronounce (mis-pro-nouns’), v. t.; pret. and or false reckoning. 


Migprision? (mais-prizh’on), n. i [< eh gc ee pp. mispronounced, ppr. mispronouncing. [< misredet, v.i. (ME. misreden, < AS. misr@dan, 
sion, mesprison,. mistake, er LOX, fault, = ong, mis-l + pronounce. } To pronounce erroneously advise wrongly, give bad counsel, < mis-, wrong- 
misprision, & thing done or taken amiss, < mes- or incorrectly. > ly, redan advise: nes renal, TAA Won 
pris, pp. of mesprendre, mistake: see mispri<¢. mispronouncement (mis-pro-nouns’ment), n. vise unwisely or to bad purpose. 

Gf. prison] Lt. Mistake; error; misunder- [< mispronounce + -ment.| ‘The act of mispro- misrefert (mis-ré-fér’), v.t. and i {< mis-1 + 


standing. ear nouncing. wos ae refer.) To refer or report wrongly. 
‘Yo prevent therefore all future sisprésions I have com- mispronunciation (mis-pro-nun-si-a’shon), #. Th’ outward senses, 
piled this trne ticos: John Smith, Trus Travels, Ded [< mis-1 + pronunciation.) 1. The act of pro- Which oft misapprehend and méxereferre. 5 
F nR x Oe A uA a nie nouncing incorrectly.— 2. A wrong or improper Davies, Mirum in Modum, p. 12. Davies.) 
They threw away their Armes, and were triends, and de- = mats : S we) A ig-1 oe 
sired here might be a token giuen to be knowne by, least pr onunciation. A = Roi z PSl misreflect (mis. I9 flekt ); P, t. AR EA F oe ne 
aR we might hurt them by méspriston. misproportion (mis-pro-por’shon), v.t. [<mis- fleet.) To reflect wrongly; misrepresent: as. 
if Í Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 100. + proportion, v.] To fail to place in proper to misreflect an object. 
w f 


2. In law: (a) Criminal neglect in respect to proportion; join or compare without due pro- misreform (mis-ré-form’), t. t. [< misd + re- 
the crime of another: used especially in con- portion. . 5 aon form.] To reform amiss or imperfectly ; change 
nection with felonies and treason, to indicate a misproudt (mis-proud’), a. [¢ ME. misproud; for the worse. Milton. 


i n S are ; j Or ae ae thie ve-curd<) n- BI = ee 
passive complicity, as by concealment, which < mis-1 + proud.) Unduly or Tiwananlably mae aa nina gird ), n [< mis re 
falls short of the guilt of a principal or acces- proud or vain; arrogant; haughty. stn gard.\ I ene ron ae 

A sory. N i de man amonges lordes ben allowed. á en as these rimes be re oe 

i i i SOM a ANP nemiamn in t = Nee mee Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 436. With mizregard. Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 29. 

net fe E e strang 'sprisio > princes = ; : = =e . 

pet ange mi Cn prinsa 187. Ah! thou misproud prentice, darest thon presume to misregulate (mis-reg’t-lat), v. t.; pret. and pe: 

E Honour in us had injury, we shall prove marry a lady’s sister? tward Ho, iti, 2, ™éisregulated, ppr. misregulating. [< mis-1 + 

K Or if we fail to prove such m) fee Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, i0. = | ate.| To regulate wrongly or imperfectly. 

per f More than misprision of the fact— what then? = Of thy misproud ambitious clas ae Dickens. : 

f OM Browning, Ring and Book, II. 77. Thou, James of Pothw ayey E ct the L, v.2. misrehearse (mis-ré-hérs’), v. t. or i; a and 

uff. | More loosely 7 grav rense or mis Se ; misrehearsed, ppr. misrehearsing. mis- 

È sely, any grave offense or misde- _. x 4a -at).t, spret. PP ms 2 : 

T meanor having no AA ed E as mispunctuate (mis-pungk’tu-at), t- t ori; ER + rehearse.] To rehearse or quote inaccurate- 

sf naladministration in an office of public trust: 204 pp. mispunctiited DDE AEE cee aly ly; err in recapitulating or repeating. 

pou? also termed positive misprision, as distinguished _” ist punctuate 1E Loypune eee 

` a5 S g 


[ < mis-l + pwr- He woulde make you ween here that I bothe misrehearse 


5 a Ue a A Win reel 3 af va D i 
om negative misprision, or mere neglect or con- mispursuit (mis-pér-sut’), 1 and misconstrue. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1009. 


ase! cealment, sui ‘A mistaken or misdirected pursuit. A ea is-l + relate. 
a5 Noone r the trade s z ae ae _ . given up to Atheism and Materialism, AOE (see ee ie pore 
ia) have made UE le shall set him to work until he shall full of mere sordid misheliefs, mispursuits, and misresults. i f 2 $ 
before them Rei ma ine mayor ana aldermen, and Carlyle, Sterling, viii. (Davies.) account of. E he Cees T T 
| von shall be redressed. 2 pew ergs .  Tosatisfymet e mis, no! a 
at Misprision English Gilds (E. E. T. $.), p. cxli. mis qualify (mis-kwol’i-fi), v. ts ret. jane ue 3 x gave A the opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 
4 prislon of here ony, concealment of a felony.— Mis- misqualified, ppr- misqualifying. [ es de or misrelation (mis-ré-la‘shon), n. [< mis- + re- 
ie a ot heresy. Y, failure to denounce one who has been ify.) To qualify or characterize erron y lation.] Erroneous pelatiun Or narration, 
10 edict further proy. ; imperfectly. 5 misreligion (mis-ré-lij’on), n. [< mis-l + reli- 
Teo making ine, ided against all misprision of her- What is called religious poetry. . „ . which is common: = ion] False religion. 
ie tothe samepur eo failed to betray the suspected 3 thing misnam bythe nounand misquali- gion. r A 
Cmselves, pene ent as if suspected or convicted 1ye pain Sdjective. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 295. Branded with the infamy of tall The Neu epera 
ii) Prisio Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 262. < p is-1 eme.) To eee : ; Te 
nt treason, without season, knowledge and concealment of Misquemet, č: t. [ME., < mis Te isremember (mis-ré-mem’bér), v. t. or i [K 
i treis elaborate. eas displease; offend. ; mis-1 + remember.) To mistake in recalling 
(be “son and Mise ee sation contained ei ht ts of high But if any man these misqueme, mind; err by failure of memory. 
ie isprision of treason ght counts of hig! He shall be baighted as a bere. Š ; à : 
wl isnric: $ ; ; s5 The Plowman's Tale, 1. 605. fy selfe was ouersene in that place wyth a lytle hast, 
wrt) ; Ulsprision2; (ni : Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 345. ae n. [4 mis-) in misse-remembring one worde of his. f 
í nisprigea 4 MUS-prizh’on), n. [< misprize2, misquotation (mis-kwo-ta’shon), 1- iss Sir T. More, Works, 
aa Unleryay «20%, after mionra n. [< misprize2, misquotat 1. The act of quoting wrong. z vactising for the mask; oi whi 
a a Erdian cote! Am eck of Guiana erat se i not I wrote as much as you desire to 
: a vat men they wane une scorn; contempt. 2. An coe v. t or i; pret. and pE 7 5 Donne, 
i e enter Not gi S by the Ki : . misquote (mis- Dts oars Paan : T ma TA 
i of theis ihg by iaaea ia a aA k nidad. ppr. misquoting. mits mis-) + quo mE Catan es v. t a mete 
per) an undervalue and misprisi te or cite incorrectly. der. o rend ynstrue in 
4 sment, or affect misprision 1. To quote t by rote, S yusly. S 
MisPrizg1 E, Eikonoklastes, i. Take hackney'd jokes from Miller, 2079Y translate erroneously 


to misquote. : P i 
And just enone oN and Scotch Reviewers. They [the F Petia at 


[Also misprise; < OF. eZ t. polished and fasl S; 
a a gee en 
ES mp re, < e), be mistaken, < 3 how we cap, or sad Ses bE ey: zoë 
ones and pri D Hah indare, na naaa take: Taterpretation val ee re TV., v. 2 13. tt 


ake; misconcep- 
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3796 miss 


and contained There, in the portal placed, mohera voa maid a Bee Gussie RS my body m 
le ‘ arvey'd. Ea ou, s dt fi Pr 
Enormous riot and (ey Vope’s Odyssey, 1. 188. time that I could discern any inn it ich Pinea g 


* and 
See abbot.— Lord or king of mis- mission, Ui NG 


misrepeat 


S tition was of many sheets of paper, y 
4 wee {also accusations (and . . . some truths misrepeat- 


‘inthrop, Hist. New England, I. 122. 
So well my Armon 


ed). f 
> 7 misrule. Do 
misr a [mis + report.) Abbot o 3 3 A 3 nno f 
eport (mis a port )s OL $ } rule. See lord. ni’). w t or deg pret. and pp. mis- So oft by Flight tira dia resist” Lette 
T. trans. 1. To report incorrectly. misrule (mis-röl’), v. & OF t.5 P Sai Cmts! Blow D ; 
Yf they be such indeed, quod your frende, and that “ruled, ppr. misruling. [< PUN Des UES es a a And you have missad the oes Ang 
they bee not mistaken or Mirepo AE : Works, p. 240 + rule, v.] To rule badly; g0V ern unwise) Of those that wear the parere at aa 
Sir T. More, Works, p. #4% EAEE ots om Aa 
ESIA a | oppressiv ely. ‘ mE T. rie own, 
E a a y eranen co roa at molas 7, To omits eave ont: skip, agg wt 
liciously; backbite; slander. should bercontenies yea sa oppreskes aul mésriles CLE ora OE in singing, a Won ~ 
them a neighbouring F Brougham. She would never mi hy 
8S ¥ 


Not to backbito, slander, misreport, or undervalue any 


man. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 197. one day 


far more, 3 A walk so fine, a si 
: Sear is-1 + ruly, as also >» A sight so 
A ; rölli) a. [Smis Yi rat 80 gay, 
TI. intrans. T anineorrect report.  misrulyt (mist A) T on: : rior, Loly 
~ intrans. To make an l: in unruly.) Unruly; ungovernable. 8ł. To do without; dispensa Lady's ki 
jy , spense With: È Man, 


3 y e now first to follow, wanted re ni 
Coen AAi him of mie epert n his Commentaries, Curb the range of his mrs) A RSi VI. 178. We cannot miss him; he q, + Spa 
O UM E SE E Fetch in our wood. ` Oes Make oye 


i m of mis-reporting in it 3 
not who tax'd hi portend “Milton, Hist. Eng., i. An toes ta 
misreport (mis-ré-port’), n. [< misreport, v.] miss! Cae [< a Bie it, ene Iwill have honest, valiant ta ey n | 
= mae Prussia oe ey “4 i : miss thee, Petej Vut ne. 
A false or incorrect report. missan (not *missian);, ( ri ane ) O ale 
ice — OFries. missa, be without, = Eroa eA Matte; 
We are not to be guided in the sense we have of that the notice OGG. a AEO Toa 94 To lack + vedene A 
boot «by the misreport o ae Cosmologia D. missen = Moa. 2 ow, mista = Dan. mis- For as a man may nat sco that mys 
) N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 1. G. missen = Teel. missa = Sw. Mista = Van. N's No more can no clerkes bot mh ‘a E. 
y 1G Of } N, 


te = Goth. *missjan (not recorded), miss; from Piers Plog OT booke 
lowman (> 


misreporter (mis-ré-por’tér), n. One who mis- ; às oxtant as a prefix, AS. To miss one’s ti fail i 

$ - an orio. noun or adj. extant as a prefix, AS. To mise oF s tip, to fail in one's s My 

reports or a SENT y po. [<mis-l and E. mis- = D. mis- = OHG. missa- MG e fi ereere a dreie dioncori Bin A Or Puya f 

misrepresent (mis-rep-r¢ pee . misse-, G. misse-, Miss-, Mis- = Teel. mis- = Sw. Jupe [a circus clown) . . . didn't dow i 
A , ? do. Was short in his leaps and bad in e at he ong} 


3 
represent.) I, trans. 1. To represent errone- t 0 S i mesa, Wrongly; ; 
ously or falsely; give a falso Of muara eee Ai ca DE muiel ME. mis 2p, Mageneral way that’s missing his tip tumbi 
count or representation of, whether intention- ‘amiss, 1 the adverb, $. M$% ; Fog a Hia Dicken 1 ; 
ally or not mis = Icel. mis, wrongly, amiss, = Goth. misso, One as had had it very sharp lactic: Tard Times 

R th : t of misrepresenting the laws of composi- interchangeably, and in the derivative, AS. leaders, . . . only Iuck'ly for him ie mi Tight 9 
tion, he shows how well he understands them. 5 mistic, misselic, mistlic, missenlic, missendlic, ete., comes over a heap o” stones, isses his 
; Macaulay, John Dryden. = Goth. missaleiks, various, diverse, different a ik P T. Hughes, Tom Brown st 

2. To fail to represent correctly or in good faith (see mislich); prob. with orig. pp. suffix -t (E. -<?, ses n o omit; leave ont, 
as agent or official representative ; act contrary -¢d?) from the root of AS. mithan (pp. mithen), 4 ee ee ne aes trangeriber by a slip otten | 
to the wishes or interests of, as of one’s princi- avoid, conceal, be concealed, refrain, = 05. ; English Gitds ny ae 
pal or constituents, in the transaction of busi- mithan = OFries. mitha = D. mijden = MLG. inet is (E. E. T. 8), p. 9, 
` = : s ahs X EF MHG id G. meiden o ss stays (naut.), to fail in going ab k 
ness, legislation, ete. miden = OHG. midan, MHG. miden, G. meiden, tack toanother. See stay.— To miss ing out fr 
TI. intrans. To convey a false impression. avoid. The different senses ‘miss,’ ‘avoid, cushion. H e cushlonh & 
: ‘change, ‘be various,’ may all be derived from II, intrans. 1. To fail of success or E. 


Or do my eyes misrepresent? Can this be he? x ; TE ; 
U Re thatof ‘deviate.’ Cf.the development ofsenses miscarry ; fail to hit the mark, as in shog:, | 
in i 


Rugby i, i 


Milton, S. A., l. 124. 

misrepresentation (mis-rep ‘ré-zen-tai‘shon), At associated with madl, trom ‘change,’ ‘alter,’ playing certain games, ete. 
s ; ā'shon), n. eset g PODS i: g 
[K mis-1 + representation.] 1. Erroneous or to ‘maim’ in a physical sense, distract’ in a How mygte y of thi mercy mys, | 

false representation ; an unfair or dishonest mental sense. See mis-, amiss, ete.] I. trans. Sithen to helpe man thou art so hende? 
account or exposition; a false statement: as, 1- To fail toreach or attain; come short of, or Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall, p | 
to injure one’s character by misrepresentations. go aside or deviate from, as whatis aimedat,ex- Moen observe when things hit, and not when then | 
pected, or desired; fail to hit catch, or grasp: a L: 
7 , , S Flying bullets now, 


The Scriptures frequently forbid rash judgments, and ae le z 
censoriousness, and a misrepresentation of other men's ac- as, to miss the mark. To execute his rage, appear too slow; 
Though we could not have his life, yet we missed not They miss, or sweep but common souls away, 

Ti 


tions, nnd hard thoughts concerning them. 
Jortin, Discourses, iii. our desires in his soft departure. 


2, Incorrect or unfaithful representation in the SARS TERA OS Friend. 9+, To fall short; fail in observation or attit- 
I was to sce Monsienr Verney at his Apartment at the ment: with of or in. 


capacity of agent or official representative, as ` nue 
rears 2. ó S upper-end of the Royal Physick Garden, but, missing my A 
of a principal ina matter of business, or of con- visit, went up with Sour Gentleman of my aa NN Butt for alle he myst of his entent, a | 
stituents in legislation.—3. In map-making, bassador's Retinue, to see Mr. Bennis. Generydes (E. B. T. 811% | 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 63. Ii your scholer do misse sometimes in marking ti 


these foresaid sixe things, chide not hastelie. 
Ascham, The Scholemasten R’ 
To that end he [St. Paul] lays down the most pom n 


faultiness in a map-projection, estimated with 
regard to its unequal scale in different parts and 
to its distortion of angles. 


The pleasure miss'd her, and the scandal hit. 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 128. 


misrepresentative (mis-rep-ré-zen‘ta-tiv), a. As I never miss aim, I had the misadventure to kill the | - © SES ; SAH con ye sh 
mua [ Caer: representative.] I Smead: Honourable Master Crofts at the first shot. Motive and Consideration : for in due season fron 
ing to misrepresent or convey a false impres- Scot, Peveril of the Penk, xxxiv. Hf yefaint not; i e yeshall nt Miaagteet, Sermons HP 
sion; misrepresenting. 2. To fail or come short of, as from lack of ca- 31. T Pile Ee £ 2 Ji fall. 
IL n. One who misrepresents, or fails to rep- Pacity or opportunity ; fail to be, find, attain to, e Mogoeng GO Vma a 
resent truly. [Rare.] or accomplish (what one might or should have Saye, and not misse, q whence yt was 
Tet us hope thelovers of this sort of freedom aremésrep- peen, found, attained to, or accomplished): as, BO scone, ano Tig first came to BE ai | 
eriat oea of theirrace. (Congregationalid, Aug. 19, 1886. 2° aust missed being a poet; you have missed As yt now ys? Puttenham, Parthems | 
= 5 A ur at i 
misrepresenter (mis-rep-ré-zen’tér), n. One as Bocaon, 5 Tmongst the Angels, a whole legion? y plisi 
who misrepresents. 5 The invention all admired, and each how he Of wicked Sprightes did fall from happy did w! 
To be the inventor miss'd. Milton, P. L., vi. 499. What wonder, then, if one of re “p Q, ULE 
i g 


misrepute (mis-ré-put’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- A 
A I mess ay H me] 3. To fail to find, get, or keep; come short of 
“To repute or estimate erroneously; hold in having or receiving; fail to obtain or enjoy: 
roneiestimation. as, to miss the way or one’s footing; to miss a 
oie meal or an appointment. 


3 ~ misses 
miss! (mis), n. [< ME. mis, mys Mret 
from the verb. Cf. amiss.] 1: A attain ! 
reach, catch, hit, grasp, obtain, 0. 


‘shall vindicate the misreputed honour of God. 
; : Milton, Divorce, il. 22. alae aa vero Mal ece en of success. nis més to mende 
ne - icity no soule shall misse. And so`he made his mt eee) 
An ae zom’ blans), n - [<mis-1 Rob. of Gloucester, p. 584, App. The sawter puke right to tho e, qS, 
A perfect or mistaken re- If she desired aboye all things to have Argalus, Argalus uo aa the 
ription. [Rare.] feared nothing but to miss Parthenia. Sir P. Sidney. Ye misse of Lord Sandwich redoubli a fieete 
_ Return we now Spur to destruction — shew’d the folly of hazarding 5o iyn, Diay: 7! 
You cannot mmiss the way. e ong doing” 
cher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. . misdeed; W100 
li. 2. y ror; fault; misaee; a 
< One must have eyes that see, and cars that hear, or one Pis Das H TET ono, biis 
(Davies) misses a good deal. Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Idyll of the Woods, When we war P iopen for oure Mp 9.810 
-1 + result.) 4. To become aware of the loss or absence of; po eee O ie 
sult or conclu- find to be lacking; note or deplore the absence O rakel hand, to doon so foule Sein 
under mispur- of jee the want or need of: as, to miss one’s Chae pir Xe 
ae atch or purse; to miss the comforts t hisholy i 
; 5 of home: Thus, although God sen ¢ forwal 
A tl Als ue the prattle of a child. ” though I heard him, Jie Grontevort® of x 
xercise Neither missed we anything. . . . Nothi à in my misse. reene, setake oF 
"of all that pertained unto hins 1 Same a Hee 3}. Hurt or harm from mist fe 
Thee T liave miss'd, and thought it long, deprived Beholde frelete of my m of me 
; oane Milton, P. L., ix. 857. That maea me oft eto. (ed: a is 
_ The king was no sooner gone than t: j; i Politica : ed 
Acz ana was all in the GENT O E ay riea himi; And though one fall throug 3 gner 
BEA Bruce, Source of the Nile, TI. 21. Yet is his misse not mic! Spenser, ; 
fai anote, perceive, or observe; over- e, a fe ing? 
egard: as, to miss the best points 4. Loss; want; hence ior ames the 


I beseche you to sende Me uch Ove, 
gownes, Svhigh will countirvale mile INi 
wote wele; and I shall be YO mi 
comandement ; I have gre 


jer lie on the 
Hist. Eng., vii. 


miss 


s be found? 
The boy not © reel 


Asad miss of niger, Bashful Lover, ii. 1. 
anting, a failure on the part 
in printing, a1. EAS a 
gpecifically e the blank sheets toa press 
‘the person ie at the right moment for im- 
of ipply © she stbecorrected by running through 
to Baa ‘the ink put on the blank: by the 
pres sheets t 
fevers z e of loo, an extra hand dealt out, 
g. In the Ge players in turn have the enue 
for which t0, their own.—A miss is as goo das a 
sehangins js no worse than a rem 3 8 
we narrow ert does not matter much how near it 


jss mu: 
he miss 
o absorb 


mile bapes a danger Í i : ; 
approached, agy, [ME. mis, mys, m ysse = D. 
misst mo adv., wrong, ami : see ma 
i . eons T 7a 7: amiss. 
mis eee amiss.) W rongly 3 pa XG 
Jf, missy 9 şs entrechaunged. | k 5 
G thinges ben 50 Bu Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 5. 


hat is més I mente. 


To correcten as Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 446, 


ve rol, to 
eee yi. abbr. of mistress, at first 
title, the form Mistress, ie miten 
q pronounced mis eZ being still com- 
ay ni P ed in mee pares ee 

nly £ x] ern negroes, Miss 

jand and among ‘ eae def. 3. See mis- 
often printe 1. Mistress: a reduced form of 
ene niei, so reduced, came to be re- 
i AH) $ 
garded, poen n a sort of diminutive, and 
gomz ually applied to young girls (corre- 
eine to master as applied to young boys), 


Mrs. an 


b ifeti £ the mother; 

ess even in the lifetime of th ] ; 
a in present use, & title prefi xed to the 
iame of any unmarried woman or girl. Ina re- 
fic f i icted use, the title Miss, with the surname only, now 
i disti guishes the eldest daughter ofa family, the younger 
T ghters having the title Miss prefixed to their full name: 
STNA Brown, Miss Mary Brown, ete. Some matronly 
unmarried women, holding independent p: itio ses 
holders or otherwise, are still styled M Mrs.) asa 


st ialr ins arts of the United 
ap mark of special respect, atleast in some par ; United 
a [i States. Tn speaking or writing of two or more persons of 


a | 8 ame by the title of Jiss, the plural form is often 
ha i erto iho ARS as a whole, as the Miss Smiths, instead 
of to the title, as the Misses Smith. 

The four Jiss Willises. Dickens, Sketches, iii. 

Miss Guest held her chin too high, and . . . Miss Laura 
itai f spoke and moved continually with a view to effect. _ 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 9. 

Her says to me “Are you Mrs. or Miss?” “Neither, 
ma'am,” I says, “I are a servant.” That young woman re- 
spected herself and her calling. 

N. and Q., Tth ser., VII. 256. 
2, A young unmarried woman; a girl. In this 
sense chiefly colloquial; in trade use it has reference to 
sizes, ctc, : as, ladies’, misses’, and children’s shoes. 


they are great impediments to the diversions of the ser- 


vants. ; Swift. 
Sometimes I half wish I were merely 
A plain or a penniless miss. 


Locker, A Nice Correspondent. 


>.) m negro use, |J— 


x. of mistress in the same sense—a s ng 
: ; me sense—a slang 
: 5 

rog dependent of the above.] A kept mis- 


She being taken to 


this time they b he the Earle of Oxford’s misse (as at 


egan to call lewd women). 
Evel iary, 
Undecent Women, . e EIS 


me : + inflaming s 7 i 
n and gallants, b ccame their me: ACN young noble: 


n a Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 18, 1666. 
That Raw, 0Y think it a disgrace 

t Edward a miss thus perks it in your face. 

ope, Epil. to Rowe’s Jane Shore, 1. 46. 


the offices for th : - In addition to this MOderate-sized tree ue: or, 
used, Barly 1 iectionary, and evangeliary had orks a p ces : 
(miszalis (se. iber), 
mentary, and later to bo v i 
ihe pene book like one ERATA thi 

s € mass, was ca 1 se 
na rium). a mildern es epee he 
sal”) was issued substanti 
Pue a substantial 


Urban VIIL 
Latinizing communities in Oriental The Uniats and othe 


year. ‘The ordinary and canon oon etc., throughout the Misserve (mis 


fixed to the name of a young missal-bookt (mis‘al-buk), n. The mass-book 
z or missal. 


swear upon. 


lick Prayers through ignorance, or want of care, contrary 
to the faith. 


2. To speak ill of; slander. [Obsolete or ar- Pp; misshapen or misshaped, ppr. misshaping. 
chaie.] 


seyeth or scorneth his neighebore. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


3+. To reproach; rebuke. 


And mysseide the Iewes manliche and manaced hem to 


missayert (mis-sa’ér),. One who missays; an 
Where there are little masters and misses ina house, evil-speaker. 


i misscript (mis-skript’), m. [< mis-1 + seript.] missheathe (mis-sherH’), v. t-; pret. and pp- 
3. A mistress (of a household). [Southern Teer ee Sie cae N F. Hall, ( ; 


4t. [In this use a direct Mod. Eng., p. 175, note. i 
missee (mis-s6’), v.; pret. missau, p misseen, 


common convention of the crowd, ..- 
from being much misseen. 


torted view; see inaccurately or imperfectly. 


he eighth century we J the natural order Melastomacem. Tt hears a six- 

, missale) came to be applied o i rete cil ae oe Pools oe 
5 e gac ellow bell- SDi ji nta. 

tional parts of mi naaa a 


isal (missale ple. Semblanee,| False resemblance, 
he reformed miz. Missend (mis-send’), v, t. ; pret and 


+ send, 


5 Feltham, Resolves, p. 107. 
I missentencet (mis-sen’tens), n. [< mis-l + 
ith suutties are allowed sentence.) A wrong or undeserved sentence, 

man missal, after the intro- man would eee? whlch pronounced by a plain... 
p. Hacket, Abp. Williams, I. 72. (Daviea.) 


-sérv’), v. t; pret. and pp. mis- 

e mass ` : J 4 z 

between the prona toe Served, ppr. misserving. (< ME, misserven; < 
t 


Sunday. After these masses a mis-1 + serve.) To serve badly. 
mon of saints, votiy 


ancient English 
T 


ca i 
masses, etc., and masses allowed to be used ete n Rare ot my ora 


in special 


= Lyell, G ab 2 ’ <78). 
ton of the Greek Church answers not en EEND HOIA (On s Paa 


the original sacramentary, h The good statute, .. . whereby a man may have what 
7 > 8 . tl 
The Sacramentary became subdivi © thinketh he hath, and not be abused or miszerred in 


mass-book or missal properly s A ed into the fal thathe buys, Bacon, Judicial Charge, 
Rock, Church of eng Fathers, ITL. ii. 19, misset (mis-set’), v. t.; pret. and Pp. misset, 
As tender and reverential - +. a5 anun over her miszal. ppy neering [< ME. missetion ; mis- + 


Ô. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ii setl.] To set amiss; place wrongly, 
Many a worde I overskipte 
In my tale, for pure fere 
Lest my wordys myazet were. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1, 1210. 
If, therefore, that boundary of suits [an oath] be taken 


They present to him the Cross, and the Missal-Book to 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 42. 


unmarried girls or women being styled missay (mis-sã’), v. [< ME. missayen, myssayen, “7T ee a 
older u ; mysseyen; < mis-l + sayl.) I. 
or utter wrongly or amiss. 


trans. 1t. T , Bacon, Judicial Charge. 

bidi Mey misset (mis-set’), p.a. Out of humor. [Scotch.] 
Lest any thing in general might be missaid in their pub- Cinna seir ree eerie, a hint Cela xviii. 
Milton, Animadversions, 32, misshape (mis-shap’), v. t.; pret. misshaped, 


[< ME. misshapen; < mis-1 + shape,v.] To shape 
- whan that he by lightnesse or folie UHER ill; give bad form to; deform. 
O was it warwolf in the wood, . . . 
My ain true love, that més-shaped thee? 
Kempion (Child’s Ballads, I. 141). 
Some figures monstrous and méizshaped appear. 
Far liefer had I fight a score of times a eer Pope, Essay ons Critien ua 
Than hear thee so méssay me and revile. | misshape (mis-shap’),n. [< mis-1 + shape, n.] 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. A had or distorted shape or figure; deformity. 
The one of them . . . did seeme to looke askew, 
That her mis.shape much helpt. 
bete. Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 127. ee oe - Qa Mea 
IL; intrans. To speak amiss; speak ill. maine pn), p. a. L-shaped; 
Now mercie swete, yf I myssey. ? ce 
i i A Ther arn mo misshapen a-mong suche beggers 
Chatter, Anoina andarete Si Than of meny S iherraen (HAEC molde walken. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 171. 
I could rather sce the stage filled with agreeable objects 
... than see it aoa iR withered. or ett 
Despise women aeii figures. aaa The a a 0. 2 
a i idde him holde hi: S : . z £ Rs ate 
Blame him, and bi Rom. of the Rose, L 2231. misshapenness (mis-sha’ pn. nes) n, e 
of being misshapen or deformed. 


Itissynne. . 


Be thow no chyder, ne of wordys boold 
To myssay thy neyghbors nouther yong ne oolde. 
Babees Book (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 42. 


And if that any missayere 


missheathed, ppr. missheathing. [< _mis-1 + 
sheathe.] To sheathe amiss or in a wrong 


A A is-1 + see, v.] trans. To This dagger hath mista'en, . . . ane 
ppr. misseeing. [< mis-l + see, caper dagg in my daughters bosam 
take a wrong view of; see ina false or distort And is mzs-sheathed in Shake R. and J., V. 3. 205. 
ed form. is passage some editions read “And it missheathed.") 
ind. hi t issees the facts [In this oe ee È A 
an ocess may blind him, and thon Ye re in Froude. missificatet (mis'i-fi-kāt), v. i [< ML. missifi- 


RE catus, pp. of missificare, celebrate mass, £ missa, 
y confonnine eet REEE mass?), + L. facere, make.] To cele- 
New Princeton Rev, 11.6. brate mass. [Rare.] 


II. intrans. To take a wrong, false, or dis- 


The average man, . 


misg is’s 4 P i 'ilton, Church-Government, nt 
Ay The mass,» ee [LL., mass: see massl.] 1, Herein he fundamentally mir took i Canale Dist) (mis’il), « rae pati $ 
„D urgi 2, ass.— 2, In t zarabic lit- i na i issile ee 

fi tally nabio prayer or atin ee eae toe misseek (mis-sék’), v. t.; pret. and pp-missoughh missile, £ L. mis: 

al ering to th isse (Prayer of the Mass), ppr. missceking. [< mis-1 + scek-] direction. 
a) face of the Ma e Gallican Prefatio Misse (Pre- search for in a wrong way or mes k 
te | tom the fact ae brobably derived its name And yet the thing that most is your desire 
Dan i techn: ns one, the dismissal (missa) of the You do misseke. the Meane and Sure Estate. 
ae ssal (mista p mally preceded it Wyatt 05 me ; Mis- 
a ML.) E 9) Í i i i < mis-1 + seeming, a] 3 
bP seq 9, mi8salis, of the o LL. d- = OF. missal, misseemingt, a. [< mis~ 
ia i massi, 7 he mass, ¢ missa, the mass: becoming; unbecoming; SOY- 


ee Rye , 2 
ne Missa] — = z missel = Sp. misal = 


- missale, a mass- 


© year. Origi- 


mass: see I.] I. misseemingt, n. [< mis-1 + seeming,’ 


T to the mis P i 
ai the missal or lation. 


missel 

Bp. Hall. e et, misse 
Se. 

Ch., the book con- of 


ms necessary for miss 


For never knight I saw in such misse: 


With her witchcraft and 


nistlet s 
elthrush 
sseltoet, 7 
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ne ; issi To send 
. [¢ ME. myssyngs yerbal mission (mish’gn), v. t [L mission, RA ROEE 
ag W E A on a mission; Commission. Southey. [Rare.] 


missing} (mis‘ing), 
Bant; lack. 
Lamia, regal, drest, 


m. of misst, v.] 
Of myrthe neuermore to hauo myssyng- P il, drest, 
Yi e 3. Silently paced about, and, as she went, .. + 
K TENAN ? enon d her viewless servants to enrich | 
and niche. 


Not present or not The fretted splendour of each nook 2 mae 
Keats, Lamia, ii. 


x 
, a and n. [=_F. 


or, 


missing (mis‘ing), P. & 
found; absent; gone. : 
If by any means he be missing, missionary (mishon [ nd 
his, missionnaire = Sp. misionario, misionero = Pg 
And for a time caught up to God, 68 oio missionario, missionar = It. missionario, mis- 
Moses was in tho mount, and 7/7/77 Jong iis. sionary, & missionary, < ML. missionarius, per- 
Missing link. Seo linki. e taining toa mission, < L. missio(n-), a mission: tai 
mis-singt, v. t- and ô [< mis-1 + sing] Tosing see mission.] I. a. Relating or pertaining to Mississippi. 
amiss. tichardson. missions, especially Christian mission: ; proper II, 2. A native oraninhahj 
Yow, sileer [Wernock], thou hast split the marke, to one sent on a mission ; characteristic of a one of the Gulf RT pabitant £ Mise: 
Albo that I ne wot I han mis-son7. propagandist: as, & missionary society or meet- missitt (mis-sit’), v F of the U: niteg St! 
ndOld Wernock. ing; missionary funds; missionary work; mis- + sit.) To be avec missities 
ng. t; 


then shall thy lite bo for 
ï Ki. xx. 39. 


l 


W. Browne, Young Willie a 
missingly (mis‘ing-li), adv. Soastomissorfeel sionary zeal or cnergy.— Missionary bishop, 2 bish- 
the absence of something. [Rare.] op having jurisdiction in a heathen country, or in districts é Boonies 
cet) i newly settled or not yet erected into dioceses. Mission- Nas ther non seen that a Drekke 
ae vo missingly noted he is of terat roared ae ary bishops of the Church of England. are commonly TD r Chaucer, Denne 
3 = ee m iv. 2. 85. galled colonial bishops, whether their jurisdictions are in missive (mis’iy), a. and of Blane, ; 
n), n. [< F. mission, a send- British colonies or not. In most of the British colonies, missive, D., orig. and apie < F. mis Sly 
5 IEA ms = Vv 2 sif 
missive, a letter missive oes adj, ats 
z = Pry | 


mission (mish’o 
i however, the bishops are diocesan, } 
1. One who is 


ing, a mission, OF. mission, expense, = Sp. TE nig pl. missionari (ai 
mision = Pg. missão = It. missione = D. missie as Pl. missionaries A h Dona iS misivo = Pg. It. missiv X. missiy — 
= G. Dan. Sw. mission, & mission, < L. mis- sent upon a mission; an envoy or messenger. for sending, fem. vee) < ML. Missing 
sio(n-), a sending, sending away, despatching, Through the transparent region of the skies, letter sent, < L. mittere or neut. pl., S, Bp 
disch. i l emissi Saath Swift as a wish, the missionary flies. P iae . miltere pp 4 « Miss 
scharging, release, remission, cessation, a Garth, Dispensary, iv mission.) I. a. 1. Sent’ P. missus, gen)” 
mitiere, send. The E. words derived from the 2. Specifically. z D Z joe, some authoritative © 7 fe oy ceeding T 
L. mittere aro numerous, €- 8- admit, amit?, com- < T T V a Hi aon ene y ecclesiastical o E r official soure t 
mit, compromit, demit, emit, intermit, omit, per- aii oo w oh i OY se the propagation of his Your at ole oe and send 
mit, pretermit, remit, submit, transmit, etc., he gious fait in a community where his church 24. Thr oe + Jonson, Devilisan da, | 
mise}, compromise, demise, dismiss, premise, pre- as no self-supporting indigenous organization ; TR AEE hurled; missile, 2 
miss, promise, surmise, admission, commission, hence, any propagandist. ae hidden veins digg’d up 
Tho Presbyterian missionary, who hath been persecuted hereof to found their engines a 
‘Swift Of missive ruin. and thelr ball 
ft. Milton, PLi 
j 


Letter missive, See letter3. 
II. n. 1. That which is sent; specif 
written message; a letter; especially ae 

a) 


dismission, ete., commissary, emissary, promis- een 
sory, ete., mass2, cte., MESSI, message, messen- Gale SND 
ger, missile, mission, missionary, missive, etc., he p mutere D the Ro ete as much mis- 
wi "i w : LONATLES | o the mind 0! he country as hey were carriers 

ahmien a 6 ape = of materials. Emerson, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 

$ b. S : : . . > 2 pi i- M 

given to go and perform some service; delega- missioner (mish'ọn-èr), 7. [< mission + -ert. law, a letter interchanged between parti 
p ga- “Gf. missionary.] 1. One sent on a mission; an mn the one party offers to enter Por 
tract certain conditi oh 
act on certain conditions, and the otherp 


tion for a specific duty or purpose: as to b 
: e 
sent on a mission to a foreign government or Cor: 
to the heathen. 5 j ‘And these the missioners our zeal has made. accepts the offer, completing the contract 
mioa gloroar deeds, but in tese a of late, Pennie onary Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 565. A person sent; a messenger. 3 
us missions ‘mongst the gods themselves. SED NAE i i 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 189. For the Missioners living here [in Tonquin] are purpose- pig pook t up my letters, and swith tant 
‘They never enquired whether the Miracle were wrought ly skill d in mending Clocks, Watches, or some Mathe- id gibe my missive out of audience 
orno, or whether their Doctrine were true; all their Ques- matical Instruments, of which the country people are Shales 
as pee Dony their Mission, whether it were ordinary or ignorant. Dampier, Voyages, IL. i. 96. Whiles T stood rapt in the wonder of it, camem 
nary. ‘Stillingfleet, Sermons, T. i. Ges . . the first European missioner entered China, from the king, who all-hailed me © Thane ttf 
e court was io nnf he possessed great skill in BL IR AER 
oldsmith, Citizen of the World, civ. Miss-Nancy (mis’nan/si), n An affected: 


ees for maen one is au orcommissioned; astronomy. 
i conferred or duty imposed on an Ricci ie mi 

: : Ricci died [at Pek ni rj S $ 

envoy or messenger; a delegated. business or Te is Ie Pekin] in Hol pat was eea by mis- prim young person of either sex; an eflem 
function; an errand. ma daa holdi de Dict., p. 478. young man. [Colloq.] 

Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? eee eae TESKI o ee special religious The milksops and Miss Nancys among the you 

Tennyson, Morte d'Arthur. to and ; pel or other place appendant didn’t come {into the “oil country” of ‘Pennsylvanis 

Hence—3. That for which a person or thing gi n supported by a mother church or reli- Philadelphia Times, July 3! 

ing gious society; specifically, inthe Roman Cath- Miss-N: i is’nan’si-i (Ml 

olic and Anglican church 3} r a iss-Nancyism (mis'“nan si-izm), n. Kae 

g rehes, a priest or member Nancy + -ism.] Affected nicety or a ! 

(Colles! i 


is destined or designed; predestined function; 
Š purpose or object of a igi gio. fussiness <£ bout tr fles effeminacy 
determinate . religious order d ted i j 
How to begi w tan? À evoted to the holdin f ri ; I i s 
egin, ho to accomplish best missions. See mission, Ns, 5. In P Dli =A es! ei in at i demand forh 
effable £ ness, sneering 
918 


in politics as Miss Nancyism. 
Harper's Weekly, Mare! 


His end of being on earth, and mission hi 
, igh. There was an interesting discussion on special mission 


? Milton, P. R., ii. 114. services: Leres UNB CS0 
o Tho Sees oan pee with ine he [William of ers being e A Ore: preaching; and Breach: 

a In Tintay: Maem: Vist Boe, vik be a missioner, and aim at conversions, y pastor should Missourian (mi-sö’ri-an), a. andn. pa 
Bees Ea ey Te o or the world that mission- __ Congregationalist, June 11, 1835- (sce def.) +-an.] I a. Ofor pee 
penis omeen. of Both aan and and that the only wh rooms (mish’on-rémz), n. pl. Rooms State of Missouri or the river Mis 

Tana Gaal alin Seco ore | AROS PEE Oe ay work is carried on. TI. n. A native or an inhabitant G i 
one of the United States wes 0. 


ways moving declaratory resoluti bo! i 
oe ee ions about thingsingen- He recommends children’ i 
aoo ren’s services and Euchari bo ofc 
Dickens, House, xxx. couragement of healthy and innocent Sea the MESo and south of Towa S promist: 
‘cgouri compromise. See compta 


MEYAN Do ino minun ion of that age 
ng er into lifi 
e, to shake Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 57. Missouri currant. Seo Ribes- o o 
eo hyacinth, 2. 


This torpor of assurance from our 
p 0 creed? mission- ; = 
Bi og and Book IL 20 tetas school (mish’on-skél), n. 1. An in- Missouri hyacinth. T 
ptus. 
See Cyclops jso 


> Cmissoy or massoy, © nat 
E. bark2.] The bark of a Spe k 


part by chari sce ; 
Pei ee anity, o o von ucted by missionary Cinnamomum Bur 
maa minena isie a. New Guinea and the Papusi hous 
? iz, -uz),n. [A contracted an aromatic oil, and is said to 
s of special rel in the form of a pogi pret, mi 
ietyof Chris- th i is-spe p ( r 
E ae sae of gar speed is spelled out chiefly in representations eee e aN as), DO? , risspo și one 
on is termed 282, in the form “misses or rather *mésses (mis' m spoke), ppr- misspealing: 
RAE E ee ue Mre. Bea miira Ch OA i a T. intrans. =t 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Ai i i i 
missus for having received r AoA ME S eled with iyos improperly- Now Imer 
Been „Trollope, Barchester rower xxxii If I misspake: sgqpakes ™ 
“You rf b [Dial. and colloq.] l It is not so; thou hast mt gaku 
old booby,” Rebec: i 
“h > ecea said [to her hi 
a e earliest fe” gohe 2t, To speak disrespectful 
eMac o oag 2 ae DEOL Knowledge of With of. 
‘ay, Vanity Fair, xxv. Who but qe 


(mis‘ish), a. [< miss? + ~ish1.] Li vest 
im: nt] Lik Sylvester, tr. O 
rim; pen; Td à TI, trans. 1 

g to bo missish, T hope, and pretend to ly; utter impe 


religious propagandism: as, Chri 
one? th so nal 
- the home and forei ee 


ut an idle report. 
thie ae Pride and Prejudice, lvii. pen ae mo 
Dan n. Affectation of A 
miss; primness; silly affec- 2. To express improperly ¢ 5 
Le cording 


otherwise than acei 


misspeak 


hatn ker), ^. [< ME. mis- 


-cr1.] One who speaks 


[< ME. misspeche, 
< mis- speech.] A wrong 
ConA veport; defamation. 
a „s mekly hire maydenes dede calle, ; 

a ove pire meyne for drede of mzsse-speche, 
‘And many 


zi to Will[ijamsinne. f. 
And went ful o iam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1523. 


vise of no mispeche 
And otherwise cs) ne 
My COs fox eae Conf. Amant., ii. 
», t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
sc-spel’), v. t; pret. and pp. 2 
isp optimes misspelt), ppr- misspelling. 
spelled (5p To spell incorrectly, 
is-85 i Verbal n. of 
À i mis-spel'ing), 1. [y 
misspelling so spelling; false orthography. 
misspell 4 


spent, 
mis-) T SP 
or useless 
time : 
Bee I haue my: sspendyd my yonge age 
In synne and wantonnehede a 50. = 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 
We shall misspend | Y 
The time of action. B. Jo 2, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
i Eha Also mispense 
i et (mis-spens’), n. [A ; 
ey Gel + spense (dispense).] Wrong 
oruseless expenditure ; waste ; ill employment. 
«livence, your riotous mzs-spence had empaired 
Jf your negligence, your rio! ence 
yi Satan had impoverished you. i 
goic) gen d Bp. Hall, Epistles, ii. 10. 
Their mispence of money. Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I. ii. 


misspent (mis-spent’), p. @. Il-spent; badly 
or uselessly employed: as, misspent time; a mis- 
spent life. 2 A 
misstate (mis-stat’), v. t; pret. and pp. mis- 
stated, ppr. misstating. [< mis-1 + state, v.] To 
state wrongly; make an erroneous representa- 
tion of: as, to misstate a question in debate. 
misstatement (mis-stait’ment), n. [< misstate 
+-ment.] A wrong statement; an erroneous 
account or relation: as, a misstatement of facts 
in testimony, or of accounts in a report. 
„ Injustice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson I think 
it necessary to rectify this misstatement. 
Boswell, Johnson, ætat. 56. 

misstay (mis-sta’), v.i? [< mis-l + stayl.] Naut., 
tomiss stays; fail of going about from one tack 
to another: said of a sailing vessel when tacking. 
Misstep (mis-step’), n. [< mis-1 + step, n.] 1. A 
wrong or false step. 
As he was descending a flight of stairs ade a mis- 
sen ait hadong owt oe hats Brn 
aie ee in conduct; an incautious or er- 


misstep (mis-step’), v. i. 


or money; 


7 z } pret. and pp. misstep- 
ages AU ake ME. missteppen; < 
stumble, 2” "1 1. To make a false step; 


She shall not with hir litell to 
Missteppe, but he sceth it all. 


2. k s Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 
To make a mistake; str 


Th ay. 
Not eot Life: true name; (alas the while 1) 
ItMan fror eect it had, but should haue kept, 
Sumea never had mis-stept. 
missuce r, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


Mo {Cn suk- 360’), v.i. [<mis-l + suc- 
eed badly; fail; turn out ill. 

8S. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincoln, II. 270. 
[< mis-1 + suc- 


‘A Ssu-jos'chon), n. [< mis-1 
PSE or evil suggestion. 
ROR i 
tricks of miaa oua fain win you from us 


Missuit H 
D (ise P. Halt, To a Worthy Knight. 
e thecoming ),2.t. [< mis-1 + suit, v.] To 


2; ill become, 


ie [< mis-1 
correct summation or 


Account could hardly have 
bly. Scott, Rob Roy, ii 


missuret, n. KE 
MASSUS, send: See 7 


sion, a commixtion: t 
ture, “ ane 


missus, 7. 


Inisswayt (mis-swa’), v 
To misgovern, ane 


misswear (mis-swiir’), 
Missworn, ppr. misswea 
To swear falsely. 

misswomant, n. 

missy! (mis’i), a. 
bling a miss or 
young misses; 


have nothing to 


mist! (mist), n. 


= 
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isspoke myself. [Colloq.] missu i ò 
'vo]y: as, [Mi38p0 ARS po 5 pposal (mis-sn- 10° zal) i. 
oflexively: S ealumniato. Davies. posal.) An erroneots An mial E ai 
used re plame or a rebin that keepen flocks, Tn thia ca aha Position. [Rare 
— ôt To for hir amiss; sie sguiled love with mocks, mits Wise the act (the shooting of Willi j ; 
eak NOt A opat onte NOT yes ee ent of Paris, ii 1. tiv | proceeding on the mis rupposmh ype) was 
Miss yer chose b Peele, Arraignment of Paris, iii. 1. tive circumstance, uppoa ot a preven- 


Bentham, Introd. to Morals and 


zat Legislation, ix, 9, 
as if *missura 


1, < mittere 
3 1,6 CTE, pp. 
ton.) A mission. Dang, 
self into two rivu 
n € mizzure, “I se 
as lambs among wolves,” ” e 
Reo, T. 


See missis. 


This current parts it lets— a i 
ets — a commis- 
d you,” the mix- 


Adams, Works, IL 110, 
< mis-1 

Davies. L eme 

igh mizewaying it seemed to decline 

Davies, M. icrocosmos, p. &. 


Throu 


ring. [< mis-1 + swear.) 


See miswoman, 

[<miss2 + 41.] Of or resem- 
young lady; characteristic of 
sentimental. 

The common Eee Bae missy phrase, “ladies 
Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxviii. (Davies.) 


missy? (mis‘i), n. A diminutive of miss2 Mistake a cloak 
AN . i iss2: com- F , z 
Buen England and in the southern United es eee rie New Inn, i1 ie 
D es. ` X L de a 
i Send your dog In, missy; . . . he obeys ACEA 2. To take or choose erroneously; choose amiss, N 
ian. = 


R. D. Blackmore, Erema, xiv. 
Charlotte Brontë, Villette, i. 
1 [< ME. mist, < AS. mist, dark- 
ness, dimness (of the air), also dimness of sight 
(not used in the sense of ‘fog’ or “vapor’), = 
MD. mist, miest, D. mist, darkness, fog, mist, = 
LG. mist = Icel. mistr = Sw. mist, darkness, 
mist. On the assumption that the sense ‘vapor’ 
is more original, the word has been identified 
with OS. mist = D. mist, mest = MLG. miste, 
LG. mest, mess = OHG. MHG. G. mist = Dan. 
mist- (in mistbenk, a hotbed) = Goth. maihstus, 
dung, connected with AS. meos, ME. miz, E. 
mixen, dung (see mix2, mixen), Gr. ouiy2n, duix2n, 
mist, OBulg. Russ. migla, Lith. migla, mist, 
Skt. mihira, a cloud, megha, cloud, mih, rain, 
mist, etc., from a root appearing in the verb, 
AS. migan = D. mijgen = LG. migen = MLG. 
migen = Icel. miga = L. mingere = Gr. opryeiv 
= Lith. mezhu, urinate, orig. (as in the above- 
cited derivatives meaning ‘cloud,’ ‘mist,’ ‘rain,’ 
and in Skt.) ‘sprinkle,’ ‘rain,’ = Skt. mih, uri- 
nate, sprinkle.] 1. A cloud consisting of an ag- 
gregation of a vast number of minute globules 
of water, and resting upon the ground; fog. 
Ther was such a myst that a man coude not se ye length 


of a spere before him. Me 
p Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. lviii. 


ists obscure the burd’ned Air. 

nena Canara. Death of Queen Mary. 
2. Precipitation consisting of extremely fine 
droplets of water, much smaller and more close- 
ly aggregated than in rain: distinguished from 
fog in that the droplets are larger and have a 
perceptible downward motion. Ina ship’s log- 
book, abbreviated m. 


The mist and rain which the west wind brings up from 
a nde ocean. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 


x i i into a fine close mist. 2 
The rain had thinned in S. Judd, Margaret, i. 13. 


A mist is much wetter to the feel than a Me a 


3 ; P 7 i diobe 
3. Something which dims or darkens an 
secures or intercepts physical or intellectual 
vision like a fog; obscurity. 
These prophetis speken £0 1n myst, 


t thei mente we neuere knewe. 
ae Hymns to Virgin, etc. (Œ. E. T. S} p. 4- 


His passion cast a mist before his sense. Dryden. 


i ich thereby 
ising mists ouer the Scripture-sense, whic 
thes inizee and cannot finde. Purchas, Pilgrimage, P- 18 


Be a good child, missy. 


etting mı 
Scotch mist, a parina heavy and Scotland, which 


cloud; obscure. 
Lend mea 
Tf that her breath will 

Why then she lives- 


Whose sense, 
words, I crane 


Il. intrans. To be 
mists, 


mist?, An obsolete or occasional form of missed, 
preterit and past 
mista’en (mis-tin 
taken. 
This dagger hath mista’en. 
mistakable (mis-ti’ka-bl), a. 
-able.] That may he mistaken ; liable to be mis- 
understood. 


They are set forth in minor and less mistakable numbers. 


Y. i; pret. misswore, pp. mistake (mis-tik’), v.; pret. mistook, pp. mis- 

taken, ppr. mistaking. 
mistaka, take wrongly, make a slip (= Sw. miss- 
taga, make a mistake), < mis-, wrongly, 
take: see mis-1 and take.) I, trans. 1+. 
wrongly; appropriate erroneously or through 
misapprehension. 


Like a fair house built on another man’s gronnd; so that 


aye lost my edifice by mistaking the place where I erect- 


as between alternatives; regard (something) 
as other than it is: as, to mistake one’s road or E 
bearings; to mistake a fixed star for a planet. = 


the strength of their argument. 


3. To take in a wrong sense; conceive or A] 
understand erroneously; misunderstand; mis- 
judge: as, to mistake one’s meaning or inten- 
tions. 


alle these thinges, with-oute more seyinge, wher-of we haue 
aes yow mystaken, wher-fore we be-seche yow of par- 
on. 


Tobe mistaken. (a) To be misunderstood, misconceived, 
or misapprehended. (b) To make a mistake; be in error; 
be wrong; ip eee mistake awayt, to take 
away wrongly or 


gress. 


2. To err in advice, opinion, or judgment; be 
under a misapprehension or misconception; he 
unintentionally in error. 


mistake (mis-tak’), 1. 


ngotri 


pardon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 


No soft bigo 
Misted the cheek. = 


ret” awe oF matted Be eee 
p. I 


Keats, Lamia. 


jet aae. 
(Colloge} misty or drizzling: as, it 


participle of miss), 
), pp. A contraction of mis- 


Shak., R- and J., V. 2, 203, 
[< mistake + 


Sir T. Bracne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1. 
< ME. mistaken, < Icel. 


+ taka, 
To take 


Shkak., M. W. of W., ii 2. 225. 


You have mistook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes, Shak., W. T., iL 1. &L 


Reas'ning at ev'ry step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way. 
Cowper, The Doves. 
Men are apt to mistake the strength of their feeling for 


Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 299. 


Sir, we shull a-mende to yow for vs and for oure felowes 


Merlin (E. E. T. $.), iii. 501. 


Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 66. 


properly; purloin. See def. L 
Mistake them away, 
And ask a fee for coming? Donne, Satires, V. 


TI. intrans. 1ł. To take a wrong part; trans- 
Ladyes, I preye ensample takith, 


Ye that ageyns youre love mistakith. ss 
oe Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1540. cS 


I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 
z mu Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 59. £ 
[= Dan. Sw. misstag; ez: 
from the verb.] 1. An error in action, opinion, 
or judgment; especially, misconception, mis- 
apprehension, or misunderstanding; an errone- 
ous view, act, or omission, arising from igno- 
rance, confusion, misplaced confidence, ete.; a 
slip; a fault; an error; a blunder. 
llibility is an absolute security of the understand- 
en All Jossibility of mistake. Tillotson. 
hat is commonly said of Cedar, that the Worm 
will not touch it, is 2 mistake, for 1 have seen of it very 
much worm eaten. A Dampier, eee po ; 
No mistake can be greater than that which I on th 
the low multitude of a town. eae 
Boman rieren E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 
A sentiment, in itself amiable and led 
illiam II1.] to commit the greatest mistake of 
fe : Macaulay, Hist. Eng.,. 
2. In law, an erroneous mental conception | 
Š the will and leads to action 


out fail. (Colla) 
I mean to go along all square, and no 


mistaken 
entertained, apprehended, re- 
; marked or characterized by 
mistake; erroneous; incorrect; blundering : 


said of acts, statements, notions, ete. 


cious and mistaken re) ports of sense. 
Ui i South, Sermons, II. ii. 


le system on A mistaken 
Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist, Greece. 
istaken than the comparison made 
e regretted Paganism (Schiller, 
for instance, in “ The Gods of Greece”), between the mel- 
ancholy of Ghristinnity and the melancholy which is the 
mark of old age. n R, Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 145. 
8, Having made a mistake; laboring under a 
mistake; in error: said of persons. 


She, mistaken, seems to doteon me. — 
3 ? Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 36. 


n the es- 


2. Erroneonsly 
ceived, or done 


Lyourgus .- - founded his who 


principle. 


Nothing can be more m 
by some of those who hay 


I believe him mistaken, aoran mistaken, i 
timates which he has expressed. 
alia rp, Webster, Speech, May 7, 1834. 
mistakenly (mis-ta’kn-li), adv. By mistake ; 
erroneously. ; 
mistaker (mis-ta’kér), 7. One who mistakes 
or misunderstands. 
The well-meaning ign 
Bp. 
mistakingt (mis-ta’kin 
mistake, v.] An error; 


I have done thee worthy service, x 
Told theo no lies, made thee no mistakings. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 248. 


The way to find out the Truth is by others’ mistakings. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p- 112. 
mistakinglyt (mis-ta’king-li), adv. Errone- 
ously; falsely. 
mist-bow (mist’bo), n. A white rainbow ob- 
served at times when mist or fog prevails; a 
fog-bow. 
mist-colored (mist’ kul’ ord), a. Colorless or 
nearly so: as, & mist-colored leader made of silk- 
worm gut (a favorite leader with anglers). 
misteach (mis-téch’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
taught, ppr. misteaching. re ME. imistechen, < 
AS. mist@can, misteach, < mis- + t@can, teach: 
sco mis-l and teach.) To teach wrongly; in- 
struct erroneously. 
More shame for those who 
Milton, On Def. of 
mistelt, n. See mistlel. 
mistellt (mis-tel’), v. [= D. mistellen; as 
mis-l + tell.) To tell or number incorrectly. 
Their prayers are by the dozen, when, if they miss-tell 


one, they thinke all the rest lost. 
Breton, Strange Newes, p. 5. (Davies.) 


That Bizantian Prince that did mis-tell 
A four-fould Essence in the onely One. 
Sylvester, Triumph of Faith, i. 35. 
mistempert (mis-tem’ èr), v. t. [<mis-1 + tem- 
pert.) To disturb; disorder. 
This inundation of mistemper'd hum 
Rests by you only to be qualified, ea 
: Shak., K. John, v. 1. 12. 
mistentt, v. i. [ME. mysetenten ; appar. < mis-1 
+ tenten, tempt, try: see tempt.] To mistake. 
Syr ge haf your tale myse-tente, 
To say your erle is al awaye, 
That is in cofer, 80 comly clente. 
; > Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 257. 
mister! (mis’tér), n. [Also dial. mester, meas- 
ter, < ME. maister, mayster, ete., whence also E. 
master, of which mister is merely a variant form, 
= now differentiated in use: see master1.] 1. 
Master: aword which has lost its real mean- 
d become a mere conventional title: 
written in the abbreviated form 
| to the name of a gentleman, or now, b, 
of any nan as a conventional title of 
[The abbreviation Mr. (also Af.), as 


sixteenth century and for some time 
faster. EEA i 7.) Mister 


me a Knight for you to make 
Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 
as my guest to 


orance of some mistakers. 
Hall, Apol, Adv’t to the Reader. 


g) n [Verbal n. of 
a mistake. 


have mistaught them. 
umb. Remonst. 
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mister? (mis’tér), n. < ME. mister, ao 
i retere, misteir, Mester, meister, MESET, 
mystir, mistere, mister’, i d i 

< Or mestier, mester, trado, calling, occupation, 
l i Sp, mester = Pg. mester = It. 


need, F. métier =I = It 
mesticre trade, ealling, oceupation, < L. minis- 
i service, oflice, ministry: see ministry. 


terium, ; mechanical 


Cf. mistery?, m ystery?. J 

occupation; craft. : ae 
Jn youthe he lerned hadde a good m i 

' rel good wrighte, a carpenter. ’ 

He was a wel £007 Tr Gon, Prol. to C. Tu, 1. 613. 

t ben artificers, , 

craftes and misters, 


s cleped mechanike. ie 
3; Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 


1t. Trade 


Of hem tha 
Whiche vsen 
Whose arte i 


fortune. 


the wofullere 
Chaucer, Kni 


sort. 
t mister men ye been. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1]. 852. 


‘hat mister thing is this? let me survey wans 
ue M peau. and Fl, Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
anything necessary. [Ob- 


2}. Condition in life; 


J noot which hath mester. 


ght’s Tale, J, 482. 


3}. Manner; kind; 
But telleth me wha 


4, Need; necessity ; 
solete or Scotch.] 

Jit may wel be that mester were his mantyle to wassche. 
Bime Alliterative Poems (ed, Morris), iil, 342, 
om nygh he knewe well his ynele, and saugh 


grete myster of socoure. Ta 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 476. 


ard the least of her care, nor 


Whan he ¢ 
that he hadde 


Warld’s gear was henceforw: 


was it likely to be muckle her mister. 3 i n 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliv. 


mister? (mis’tér), v. [< mister2, n.] I, trans. 
To occasion loss to. 
TI. intrans. 1. To need; require. 
As for my name, it mistreth not to tell. 
Spenser, F. Q, HI. vii. 51. 
2. To be in necessitous cireumstances.— 8. 
To be necessary or indispensable. 
[Obsolete or Scotch in all uses. ] 
misterm (mis-térm’), v. t. , [< mis-1 + term, v.] 
To designate wrongly; miscall; revile. 
World’s exile is death; then banished 
Is death mis-termed. Shak., R. and J., iii. 8. 21. 


Not mee alone did he reuile and dare to the combat, but 
glickt at Paphatchet once more, and mistermed all our 
other Poets and writers about London. 


Nash, Strange Newes (1592), sig. C 2, 8. 
mistershipt, n. A corruption of mistress-ship. 
MURUN How now, good fellow! wouldst thou speak with 
Clown. Yes, forsooth, an your mistership be emperial. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 40. 
misterytt, n., An obsolete spelling of mystery}. 
misteryt (mis’tér-i), n. See mystery?. 
mist-flower (mist’flou’ér), n. A pretty com- 
posite plant, Pu- ; 


patorium (Cono- Pe ee y 
clinium)  cæles- Š V4 Witte. Y 
tinum, found in Í Y Vis JAE 
the United States X á x 


from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio 
southward, oc- 
casionally culti- 
vated. Its cymose 
blue heads suggest 


those of Ageratum 
but are smaller and 


not so rich. 
mistful (mist’- 
fill), a. [< mistl 


+ -ful.] Cloud- 
ed or dimmed 
with or as if 
with mist. 

I must perforce 

compound 

With mistful eyes, 
or they will issue 


too. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 
(85. 


Mist-flower (Eupatorium carlestinum) 
a, a flower. 


misthakelt,n. [ME. mysthakel; < mist) i 
a cover: see mistl and hackle? a 


mist; a cap of clouds. 


Mist muged on the mor, malt 3 
sip Wh hille hade a hatto, a P 
wayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. $.), 1. 2081 


our grace will not mzs-think of me. 
ote and all the: 


phonsus, Em eror of Germany, ii. 2. 


‘misthink not. 
els, iy, 1. 


mistle 


Thoughts which how f 
Adam, misthought of ie they ha 
eC 50 


How will the country z 
Misthink the king, ana Tor these Wo 
> Satis 
és A Shak, s 
misthoughtt (mis-that’), n ee Hen, yy 
Erroneous notion; mistaleaes Misa 
But I with better reason Opinion, 
on i ut e persons, cath to he Mines and any, 
r his exchange or freedom might pÀ Melly 
h 2 e Spen: ee Wroy y 
misthrive (mis-thriv’), v pe H O 
(sometimes misthrived), PP. mist et, mag 1 
thriving. [< mis-L + thrive] miten, Doe 
Worcester. ‘1 To thrive! 
misthrow (mis-thro’), v. ¢ ` 


ful 
hed ee, 
oils 


"Gua 
; to) 
him avj W 


; pret. misty 


misthrown, ppr. misthrowing 

y . misthrowing, trein 

en; < mis-l + throwl, v.] Tr (< ME, Misthre 

amiss. © cast Wrong 
Ngly 


Hast thou thyn eie ought (var. nought] mi 

n [E Gower, Cont te 

Me ‘ound onlyin i 

ei hom ere via yen! 

ick; < Sp. mistico: ae 
isti 


mistic (mis’tik), 
ous spelling mys 
Same as mistico. 
misticalt, a. An obsolete A 
mistico (mis’ti-k0), n. [< S s Of ysti T 
mistic, mis PA PP. mistico = 
mistic, mistech, a vessel (see def.), < UEAN | 
lit. a flat or plane; ef. mosattah, adi AY mahi 
sath, a flat roof.] A small county at la í 
character between a xehee anda fee et i 
in w Mediterranean trade, “of 
mistidet (mis-tid’), v.i. [< ME. misti | 
mistidan, turn out ill, < T: + dar aA | 
E mis-l and tide.] 1. To betide aT i 
appen unfortunately.—2, To suite ame 
Bae ately.—2. To suffer mista | 
Atte laste he shal mishappe and mistide. 
et. i on Chaucer, Tale of Melita R 
mistigris (mis’ti-gris), n. [< E. mistigri, t 
knave of clubs; origin obscure.] In a yariey | 
ofthe game of poker, an additional card tow! ae 
the holder can give the value of any can ut 
already in his hand. The American Hoyle, 
mistiheadt (mis’ti-hed), n. [< misty) + head] | 
Uncertainty; obscurity; mystery. i 
What meneth this? what is this mystihede? 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, Lèt f 
mistily (mis’ti-li), adv. [< ME. mistily; Cmi |) 
+ -ly2.] Ina misty manner; dimly; obscure |f 
Philosophres speken so mistily í 
In this craft that men can not come therby. |) 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, L& f 
< ME. mystymen; <mis-1+ tin?) 
do inopportunely © | 


spelling 


mistimet,v.t. [ 
To time wrongly; say or 
out of season. 


Golden words, but mistémed above twelve hundreds” [ 


Mise 

Arig rents 7 E Ag 
mistimed (mis-timd’), a. M-timed; man, ! 
or unsuited to the occasion or circumstant 


inopportune; unseasonable. p 


This mistimed vaunt. J 
y squandered, sit j 


illions wi i useless! 
Millions will have been us A crass stupi i, L5 


because of mistimed economy an 
Fortnightly Red, Nè vit 

ition EY | 

A conditi seat f 


mistiness (mis’ti-nes),” £ >e 0 
misty; obscurity: as, mistiness 
mistiness of ideas. 


For the mistiness scattereth and 


b 
Bacom, 
mistiont, 7. Same as mixtion. 
Both bodies do, by the new texture 
mistion, produce color. a 
mistitle (mis-ti’t), 43 pret 
ppr. mistitling. [ mis- + Uth, 
a wrong title or name. 
as if Eth 


Buchanan writes 
. whom he mistitles King of Bast Son, 


time a battel with Aidan. 
mistle1+ (misl), n. 
mistil, < AS. miste 
cus) (also i 


y 


P > 
o in co 
misteltān,mistleto 
in comp. eorthmistel, € 

MD. mistel=OHG. mistil, M : 
mistil = Sw. Dan. m istel, mus 
formative -cl, < “mist, 
mest, mist, pird-lime, & 
dung: see mist. H nce 
mistletoe.) 1. 


Tf snowe do co: 
Crave mistle an 


i) 


Mistle, which groweth upon 
is a great number of white or Y. 
Sey, Withals, Dic 


mistle 


n obsolete 
mis 7]-thrush), 
ish ; formerly 


form of mizzlel, 

n. [Also com- 

also miselthrush, 
ause it is fond of the 

o called nistletoo < mistlel + 

me G. miste Idrossel (drossel = E. 

equiv. = A species of thrush, the 


nd mister mon in most parts of Eu- 
CU ? 


7 
8. 


Ml. 
tnrostle) g, 


Mistlethrush ( Turdus visctvories). 


e parts of western Asia and north- 
ric nike the fleldfare, mavis, redwing, black- 
ern Añ COP erie isan abundantand well-known Eng- 
bird, waists Ib is the largest European bird of its kind, 
Jish tan from 11 to 11} inches in length and about 19} 
Matt wings. The form is stout, and the coloration 
ih wt like that of the song-thrush, T. m s. The upper 
m are grayish-brown, grayer on the head, and of a yel- 
RN tinge on the rump ; there is a whi streak from 
the bill over the eye, and the under parts are whitish, pro- 
fusely spotted with black. Also called, locally, starm-cock, 
thricz-cock, holmthrush, screechthrush. 
We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush called the 
isel thrush, or feeder upon miseltoe. 5 P. 
Th ea Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 
mistletoe (miz’- or mis’l-tō), n. (Formerly also 
misseltoe, misletoe, miseltoe, mislelo, var. missel- 
den, misseldine, miscleden; < MIS. *mistelton (2), < 
AS. misteltan, mistiltan (=Icel. mistilteinn=Dan. 
mistelten), mistletoe, < mistel, bird-lime, also 
mistletoe, and basil, + fan, a twig: see mistlel 
9? 7 O 
and tan?. The second element, having passed 
out of common use as a separate word, suffered 
alteration to -toe, the radical final n being ap- 
par. taken as the old plural suffix -n.] 1. A Eu- 
ropean plant, Viscum album, of the natural order 
Loranthacee, growing parasitically on various 
trees. It is a jointed dichotomous shrub, with sessile, 


oblong, entire leave a small y Ashi X aa 
the whole uan S, and small yellowish-green flowers, 


rope, and som 


LE f 
imd) f 
ely @ | 


Bran 
a, longitud SÙ of Mistlet $ 
aitudinal section Gene ict abun), with fruits: 


rescence, 


ter with 
Smal] whi 5 
nce, 7 te ber: 
pich cab thee stub is said'to boon 


pings, 5 ia 
mep ally the applet foun 
Durpggce (Compara gree, but 


ona 


e st 

of ki: i 
highly es 
SO used. 


m survive in Euro 


s5; 
teemed as an an 


flower; 4, the female inflo- 


. id to be disseminated by birds, 


eci 
‘Traces of this ol RA 


ing under it at Christ- 
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Like som ra i 
Of Briers ad Paes s STD with apg 

ill choakt wi it dies 

And beareth nought nea est pe TA 
ér, tr. of Du Bartas's Wee 
The mistletoe hung in th i 
The holly branch shone 
T. H. Bi 
2. A plant of some 
of one of the gener: 
and Arceuthobi 
ing the same 
cum) mentioned fy 
Druids is thought by 


a Lora nthus, 
um, their spe 


The mistletoe (Vis 
eir account of the 
n Loranthus Euro- 


See gad-bush, 
LS mist + like2.] In 


Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes, 


j ue : Skak., R, and J., iii. 3. 73, 

a On {mis-tra-dish’on), n. [< mis-l + 

racinon.| A wrong or false tradition: mis 

applied tradition. ~ mes 

The huge corruptions of the Chure! 
Monsters of MG Lo ear 

3 5 f ‘ Tennyzon, Queen Mary, iv. 2. 

mistrain (mis-train’), v. t. [< mis-l + train.] 
To train or educate amiss. 


With corruptfull brybes is to untruth mis-trayned. 

“ Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 54. 

7 

mistral (mis‘tral), n. [< F. mistral = Sp. mis- 
tral, < Pr. mistral, OPr. maestral, lit. ‘the mas- 
ter-wind,’< maestre, master, < L, magister, mas- 
ter: see masterl.] In southern France and vi- 
cinity, a cold and dry northwest wind which 
blows in furious gusts from time to time in much 
of that region, notably in winter. The mistral 
derives its peculiar properties from the character of the 
country over which it blows; it extends from the mouth 
of the Ebro to the Gulf of Genoa, but is strongest and 
most frequent over Provence, and especially in the delta 
of the Rhone. Also written maestral. 

When the Mistral blows, the sky is almost always blue 
and cloudless, and the air very dry; the contrast between 
the prevailing sunshine and the piercing cold of the wind 
is very striking. In the Rhone yalley every second day is 
a Mistral day ; in Marseilles it blows 175 days in the year. 

Fischer. 

It is only truth to say, however, that the mistral, an odi- 
ous, cold, cutting northeast wind, blows here in the winter, 
and gives Avignon a bad name. $ 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, i. 


mistranscription (mis-trin-skrip’shon), n. 


transcription; a faulty copy. 


A mistake arising from the mistranscription of the title. 
Encyc. Brit., XV. 219. 

mistranslate (mis-trans-lat’), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. mistranslated, ppr. mistranslating. [< mis- 


+ translate.) To translate erroneously. 
Eusebius by them misse-translated. 


Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy. i. § 25. 
a pendent bush, which is covered in mistranslation (mis-trins-la’shon), n. K mis-1 
+ translation.) An erroneous translation or 


version. ee EA : 
mistransportt (mis-trans-port’), v. t. [< mis- 


+ transport.) To mislead by passion or strong 


feeling. 
And can ye t 


book too? Ae 

mistreadingt (mis-tred’ing), n. LS 1 
treading.) A wrong treading or going; 
a false step; an evil course. 


ut thou dost in thy passages of life $ 
Rake me believe that thou art only man o 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heave: 
To punish my mistreadings. 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2 1. 
[< mis-l + re v. 


mistreat (mis-trét’), v. t. 
To treat badly; maltreat; ee mag 
A poor eet Pees 
i is-trét’ment), 2- 
mistreatment (mis-tret’ment), 
+ treatment.| Wrong or unkind 
abuse. ; 
mistress Guise) n. 
mistris, misteris; 
OF. maistresse, F. maitresse au kone 
ML. magistressa, magistrissa, mags” © 
magistra), fem. of L. aster. 
see mister, master. 


man who is served by or has the order 


K 


mis-l + transcription.] A wrong or imperfect 


hen with patience think that any ingenuous 

Christian should be so farre ies F to. condemn 
y bi t is in eart, 

eee eee Raat An Humble Remonstrance. 


[< mis-1 + 
hence, 


(Davies.) 
[< mis- 
treatment; mistr 


maestressa 
i for L 


Gangotri 


of 

others: the feminine correlative of master + as, 

the mistress of a family or of a sehool. Tt is 

also extended to things which are spoken of as 
feminine. 

The same sernan 3 i 

said Mastresse, E TAE ers hay bagel: 

Englizh Gilda (F, P. T, 39, p. 330, 

made that contrie Mistres oner all the 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 72, 


That prudent Pallas, Albions Misteris, 
That Great Eliza, 


Suleester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Babylon. 
The maids officious round their mistress wait. 
Pope, Iliad, iif. 526. 
At 7 the Children are set to wark; 20 under a Mistress 
to spin Wool and Flax, to Knit Stockings. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
[IL 251 
2. A title of address or term of courtesy near- 
ly equivalent to madam, formerly applied to 
any woman or girl, but now chiefly and specifi- 
cally to faceted women, written in the abbre- 
viated form Mrs. (now pronounced mis’ez), and 
used before personal names. In English law 
it is the proper style of the wife of an esquire 
or gentleman. See miss2. 
"Tis well, mistress; your choice agrees with mine. 
Shak., Pericles, it. 5, 18. > 
If Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of any of his old com- 


panions, I hope mine shall have the preference: there is 
Mrs, Mary is now sixteen, Steele, Tatler. 


Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul £) 

Had two stone bottles found. : 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 

In 1834, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrz, 
Hannah More [unmarried] . . . were published. 

Chambers, Eng. Literature (ed. Carruthers), VI. 335. 

Mre. Browning’s later poems chiefly concerned public 

affairs. Diet, Nat. Biog., VU. 81. 

8. A woman who has mastered any art or 

branch of study: used also of things. 


Rest, then, assurd, 
I am the mi#rezz of my art, and fear not. 
Fletcher (and another 9), Prophetess, ii. 1. 


The mind of man is in the duties of religion so little 
mistress of strict attention, so unable to fix itself steadily 
even on God. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xix. 


A letter desires all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate’s Arithmetic. Addison, Spectator. 
4. A woman who is beloved and courted; a 
woman who has command over a lover's heart; 
asweetheart: nowused only in poetic language 
or as an archaism. 

O! mistress mine, where are you Fonte 
O! stay and hear; your true love ’s coming. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 40. 
5. A woman who illicitly occupies the place of 
a wife. 

Ay, go, you cruel man! go to your mistresses, and leave 
Eile to her miseries. Colman, J ealous W ife, i 
But soon, his wrath being o'er, he took 

Another mistresz, or new book. 

Byron, Mazeppa, iv. 
6t. Inthe game of bowls, the small ball at which 
the players aim; the jack. 

Zelmane vsing her owne byas, to bowl neer the mistresse 
of her owne thoughts. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii, 
*s three rubs gone, I’ve a clear way to the mistress, 
ee Middleton, No Wit Like a Woman's, il. 3 
mistress (mis‘tres), v. [< mistress, n.] It in- 
trans. To attend as a lover upon a mistress; 
pay court to women. 
The idleness, which yet thon a not ie 
tei ireamng: ODIA 
Hy 3 G Herbert, Church Porch, st. 14. 
II. trans. To become mistress of. [Rare.] 


This one is a first-rate gilder, she mistressed it entirely 

in three eyes ie, Never too Late to Mend, xii. (Oaa 
mistresslyt (mis’tres-li), a. [< mistress 
Of or pertaining to a mistress, : 


Will he take from me the mistreealy manage 
Thad not faultily discharged? 
Richa ehari 


Vertue once 
worlde, 


1 


] 


ss-ship 
+ -ship.] 1 


zormerly also mistrés, mistress; autho: 
Aip, maistresse, mastresse,¢ SO? 


$802 

er in their Parliament 
Scott, Rob Roy, XIV. 

Sco Litsea and Rhus. 

pret. and pp. mistuned, 

+ tunc, v.] 1. To tune 


4 mistrial 


(b) More loosely, an inconclusive trial; a trial 
ta fails to issue in a decision, as where the 
jury cannot agree. 

If there had been amistrial, the colored ju 
to acquit and the white Jase to convict, 


They are sair mistrysted yond 
House. 
mist-tree (mist’tre), ” 
mistune (mis-ttin’), v. ls 
ppr. mistuning. [< mis- 
incorrectly. 


rymen voting 
etc. > 
July 1, 1859. 


úladelphia Press, ena ONE. 
mistrick (mist’rik), m [< mist + “rici (O) My instrument mystienyd shall ra clanieorde. 
j. ist. stralia. pease 
for reek, vapor.] A dense mist. [Au ] Oft from the body, by long ails mistuncd, 


These evils sprung. 
Armstrong, 

2, To sing out of tune. 
While hymn mistuned and muttered prayer 


victi ' his fate prepare. 
The victim for his i oTit Lord of the Isles, v. 28. 


The dawn at “Morrabinda” io y it dull and 
vi gish lamp. 
dense, the sunrise was a O a Py, THT, 405. 
mistristt, n. and v. An obsolete form of mistrust. 
“mistrowt, v. [< ME. mistrowen, < AS. *mistreo- 
wian, misiriwan (= OHG. missatruen, MIG. 
missetrouen, G, misstrauen 


= Teel. mistrua), mis- ae a 
T sei 3 satr j 9 S NEN, is- 
trow, mistrust; < mis-l + treówian, treówan, misturnt (mis-tern’), v.. A e trans 
trow: see mis-1 and irow.] J, intrans. To dis- tournen, mistornen pC mis- T a »v.l L s 
trust; doubt. To tum aside wrongly; pervert. 

And in thaire hertes that bigan 


edith yow to thilke verray good, but 
To be mis-trowand ilka man 


mastorneth yow therefro. 
To God thai groched al bidene, Chaucer, Boéthius, 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.) p- 74. 


ge no more £0 mistrowand, 
But trowe trewly. 
York Plays, p. 454. 


But our Lady was evyr stedfast in the feit, 2 os, mires 
And mystrowid not of his resureccion. mistus, mixtus (mis’-, miks tus), n. [< L. mis- 
MS. Laud. 415,1. 42 (Halliwell) Tys, mixtus, a mixing, mingling, < miscere, pp- 
Il. trans. To doubt; mistrust. mistus, mixtus, mix: See misl. ] In bot., a Cross- 
Yet this be so,” quod the Iuge, “neuer shall Imys- breed. Gray. See cross}, 11. 
trowe the.” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1.21. mistutor (mis-ti’ tor), v. te [< mis-1 + tutor, v.] 
mistrowt, n. [< ME. mistrowe; < mistrow, v.] To instruct amiss. 
Mistrust. William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), Gay mistutored youths, who ne'er the charm 
1. 3314. Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wisdom’s door. 
mistrowingt, n. [< ME. mistrowynge; yerbal T. Edwards, Sonnets, xxviii., To G. Onslow. 
n. of mistrow, v.] Distrust; suspicion. misty (mis’ti), a. [¢ ME. misty, mysty, < AS. 
For espyall and mistrowynges, mistig, misty, dark (= MD. mistigh = MLG. 
Thei did than such thynges mistich, foggy), < mist, darkness: see mistl, n.] 
1. Accompanied or characterized by mist; 
overspread with mist: as, misty weather; a 


Art of Preserving Health. 


Naturel entencyon l 
many manere errours ona 
II. intrans. To go wrong- 

And whan this littel worlde mistourneth, 


The great worlde all overtorneth. 
mee Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


That every man might other know. i; 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 


mistrust (mis-trust’), n. [< ME. mistrost, mis- histy: spa ay 
triste (= MD. mistroost = OHG. missetrost); < guy atmosphere; a misty day. 
mis- + trust.] Lack of trust or confidence; For I haye seyn of a ful mysty morwe 
raS Folwen ful oft a merye someres day. 
suspicion. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1060. 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 10. 
2. Dim, obscure, or clouded, as if by mist; 
hence, confused; not perspicuous: -as, misty 
sight; a misty writer or treatise; a misty ex- 
planation. 
Blind were those eyes, saw not how bright did shine 


Through flesh’s misty veil those beams divine. 
Donne, On Mrs. Boulstred. 


me a traitor. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 58. 
On mistrust that the Nations beyond Bodotria would 


generally rise, and forelay the passages by land, he caused 
his Fleet, makeing a great shew, to bear along the Coast. 


Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
mistrust (mis-trust’), v. t. [< ME. *mistrusien, 
2 misirysten, mistristen ; < mis- + trust,v.] 1. To 

suspect; doubt; regard with suspicion or jeal- 
ousy. 
He RO aN aera To be misty is not to be mystic. 

= ‘And never shal he more his Sere Lowell, Study Windows, p. 201. 
i ere To to Pardoner's ane 1. 83. misunderstand (mis-un-dér-stand’), v. t.; pret. 
rystruste not thy frende for none accusemen and pp. misunderstood, ppr. misunderstanding. 
Tii oe Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 332. [< mis-1 + understand.] 1. To aai 
never mistrust my gie pem S eE amiss; attach a false meaning to; take in a 
$ s - of W., v. 5.141. wrong sense; misconceive; interpret or ex- 

Kamnjev ern tady toate pronis nE a plain to one’s self erroneously. R 


ro: 

oldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. wade 

; ; 4 ae at! will some men say, shall i = 
2. To suspect; apprehend: said of a fact Or nally for a misunderstood Bice of ge cues eter 


Your mistrust cannot make 


aaa ee : Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xi. 
1i nt of hourly proof, This, if it be neglected, will make the reader v 
Which I mistrusted not. mistake and misunderstand his meanings ou ae 


Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 189. 
“mistruster (mis-trus’tér), n. One who mis- 
trusts. Milton. 
_ You infidelles and mistrusters of 


Rude America, with her. . . misunderstood i 
for a rightful share of the culture andil Pant ‘of le older 
z a Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 389. 
Go . To fail to understand (a per: i 
l ja; person with refer- 
i pes Barnes, Works, p. 354. ence to his words or actions): as, I misunder- 
Gozu ful), a. [< mistrust, n., stood you.=§yn. To misapprehend. 
H ving mistrust; wanting trust or misunderstander} (mis-un-dér-stan’dér), n 
suspicious; doubting: as, a mis- One who misunderstands. ges 
But diuers and many texts . . . semed Ù 
oa vnderstanders to speake against Pek genr 
: Sir T. More, Works, p. 324 
Arte of Eng. i i i , ae 
aac: ae Bee p. 45. misunderstanding (mis-un-dér-stan’ding), n. 
serene [Verbaln. of misunderstand,v.] 1. Mistake as 
to the meaning of something; misconception; 


ices easie and a) ert, in conuersation 
till and b ‘ull. 


id in sign of love. ; 
‘Shak, 3 Hen. VL, iv. 2.8. erroneous interpretation. 
n adv. Inamis- Sometimes the misunderstanding of a word has scattered 


and destroyed those who have been in possession of vic- 
Ory. South, Sermons, T. viii. 
You see how clearly I have endeavoured to explicate this 


harmlesse position; yet I percei i 
ID ORT oe tough eal 


: Bp. Hall, To the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
A disagreement; difference; dissension; 


mistake, and someti it i 

ong Kerang metimes occasion misunder 

[< OF. mesusage (F. 

< mesuser, misuse: see 

oe ; bad treatment; abuse. 
‘misusage so prevented them that th 
€ “offended here! would bring 

SE r, T. 21. 


misween 

misusancet,”. [< OF, mesusu 
mesuser, MISUSE: SCC Misuse, y mee, i 
Ill treatment; misuse. ye anq ef Sig, 
He had chafed at their misusance : Ways 
Bp. Ilacket, Abp. Willia i 


` wee a 
misuse (mis-iiz’), v. t; pret nS, i, 207, 

oi misusing: (< ME. me- ond (Dey, 
ppr. ng. [< ME. misusen m: PP: mi 4 
mesuser, ME > Misese, aen 


mesuzer (E. mésuser), < 
use: see mi and use, v.] 1. 
improper! ; apply to an impr O tre, Poci 
make a false or improper use Speel Dur 
Me thinketh these wordes thou t 
mig 


Mes. R Oy 


Gower. ¢ Urea 
Bacchus, that first from > Cont. Ama, 
Crush’d the sweet Dolson of inan le apg { 
ed Wing, 
Milto i 
n R EIE E EE = On, C 
2. To use or treat badly; abuse op Omus | 
act or speech. *Malltres¢, 
Hang him, dishonest varlet! w ` 


enough, © cannot my 


Shak, NNO y; 
He that did wear this sane oi Wath è 
That pligrins gia MAAA a8 one 
Bunyan, Pileri», 
=Syn. Abuse, Misuse. See aba Sul £ Progr 
misuse (mis-iis’), n. [< ME. misus 
mesuis, mesuz, ill use, < mes- + ae COF, Tes 
and use, n.] 1. Improper use; © ASe: eo 
employment in a wrong way or te Pplicatiny 
pose; perversion. a 9 a bad yy 
How names taken for things mis 
the attentive renting of aR e Understand 
coven, and that in words little suspected of aye 
After the misuse of the one talent, ue 
Bp. Hall, Cont., Vej | 
2. Abuse; ill treatment. i YeR otaa f 
Upon whose dead corps re Wi 5 
By. those Wel evans fess aa Taare irs i 
Without much shame, retold or spoken of q 
y Shak., 1 Hen. IV.i1g i 
stars Perversion, profanation, prostitution, & | 
misusementt (mis-iz’ment), n. [K OR m | 
usement, < mesuser, Misuse: see misuse i al | 
-ment.| The act of misusing; misuse; abuse, | 
And Darius coulde not bee otherwise persuaded butiks | 
shee was slayn because she would not consent to berri |) 
usement. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius fo. @ |) 
misuser (mis-ti’zér), n. [< misuse, t + -€] 
1. One who misuses; one who uses incor | 
ly.—2. In law, abuse of any liberty or beneti | 
such as may cause its forfeiture. i 
An office, either public or private, may be forfeited y i 
. . . mis-user or abuse, as if a judge takes a bribe es | 
park-keeper kills deer without authority. ] 
Blackstone, Com, IL! f 
misvalue (mis-val'ū), v. t.; pret. and pp.” f 
valued, ppr. misvaluing. [< mis-L + valit) | 
To value falsely or too little; misesteem; ™ | 
derrate. 


I am so yong, I dread my warko 
Wot be misvalued both of old and yong yent 
W. Browne, Young Willie and Be con 
misventure (mis-ven’tur), ”. [< mis- ie 
ture. Of. misadventure.) AD unfortunate f 
ture; a misadventure. 

AJl friends were touched with 
as I said, the color of Jack’s money, af 
tures and foiled struggles. 

misventurous (mis-ven’ tūr-us), & jo tt} 
centurous. | Wanting boldness 0! "© 
orous; fearful. 

Misventurous Irishwomen, givin, S 
gration. Carlyle, The entu), 

misvoucht (mis-vouch’), v- t [ms 

To vouch or allege falsely. ae i 

That very text or saying - » ; is mung (ness of BHP f 
Bacon, True Ot sarik 

miswander (mis-won’ der), ne ee 

deren; < mis-1 + wander.) 3 in hem moha i 

The miswandrynge errour mislede pius ji P ? : 

goodes. Chaucer, Bar wait; (a 

= is q 

miswayt (mis-wa’), 1: (acs. vit Ta 
+ way.| A wrong path. aca and f 
Whoso that sekith soth pya deep es, Jat hirr 
nat to ben deseyvyd by NO mys weye? 


y f his inti 
trenden withinne hymse ne Opius i 


Jf the 1y} 
Chaucer, 
miswayt, adv. 
misway, n.) Wrong; 
Love makith al 


E. mysuey; 
m Jronglyi 3 


oon my! 
le to gi Rom- 


misweart (mis-war’), 
To wear ill; prove ba 
tation under miswork, v: 
miswedt (mis-wed’), v. t 
wed unsnitably. Milton. 
misweent (mis-wen’)) fsi 
ween.) ‘To misjudge; s 


misween 
isweening much) was hee, 

Fi pia man o in his power to see, 
Fal th a spoile within h PEN Sy ees A 
v.i. [< MEE. miswenden, 
G. missawentjan, MHG. 
g, pervert, go wrong, < 

see mis-1 and wend1.] 
wander; stray- 
e in his cone 
mero ‘Go er, Conf. Amant., Prol. 

S pei i end. 

nselled must needs mi wend. s 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 128. 
ME. miswinnan ; < mis-) + win.] 
raud or cheating. 
cost, mortrewes and potages. 
thei maden hem wel at ese. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 48. 
[ME. miswiten; < mis-1 + witl, 


witt, € ah 
To Kooy a i [< ME. miswiven; < mis-1 
Hae nsuitably. 


, q 
o marry unsw j 
n. [Formerly also misswoman ; < 
1+ woman. ] An evil woman; a temptress. 
zayi iswo least she thee deceiue. 
Fly the mse oman, A mpeg ey 


[< mis-3. + wonting.] Disuse; 


and eche 
How that 


gs miscou 


put thin 


i t 
miswint i f 
ie obtain by f : 
For-thy mete of more 
For- 


ay he ect nyseonne 
of tha 


that men 7 


mis- 


i i n. 
gwontingt, ? 
E of practice. 

These feeble beginnit 
miswonting perish. 


ngs of luke warme grace... by 
“Bp. Hall, Divine Meditation, vii. 

A nis-wèrd'), n. [< ME. misword (= 

g-wordt (mis-were /, De fees 
THG. mis-wort); < mis-1 +u ord.| 1. A curse. 
—92, A word uttered amiss. 

é The Tyrants o s 
t made drunk with bloud fora Mis sword. 

Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’s W n i, z ora 

q 1 ME. miswerken, miswerchen ; 
misworkt, v. [$ ME. miswerken, muswercnen, 

mis- + work, v.] I. intrans. To work or do ill. 

Cheresche here & gi gif that chance falles 
at sche wold miswerche wrongli any time. 
That sche Wo'William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.) 1. 5148. 

II. trans. To do or make badly. 

Which law [5 Eliz., c. 4], being generally transgressed, 
makes the people buy in effect chaff for corn; for that 
whichis miserought will miswear. Bacon, Judicial Charge. 
misworship (mis-wér’ship), x. [< mis-1 + wor- 
ship, n.] Worship of a wrong object; false 
worship. 

In respect of misworship, he was the son of the first Jere- 
boham, who made Israel to sin. 

Bp. Hall, Joash with Elisha Dying. 

Such hideous jungle of misworskips, misbeliefs, men 
made as we are did actually hold by and live at home in. 

Carlyle. 
misworship (mis-wer’ship), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misworshiped or misworshipped, ppr. misworship- 
ing or misworshipping. [< mis-l + worship, v.] 
To worship wrongly or improperly. 

There are not wanting nations .. . which have mis- 
worshipped it [the heaven] for their God. 

$ Bp. Hall, Soul's Farewell to Earth, § 3. 
e ao rehiper, misworshipper (mis-wér’ship- 

h One who misworships. 

God is made our idol, and we the misworshippers of him. 
mi Bp. Hall, Sermon at Whitehall, 1640. 
uswtencht (mis-rench’), v. t. [< mis-1 + 

2v.] To twist or turn out of the right 


Course, 
The wardes of the chi 
i irche key 
hrough mishandlinge ben méswreint. 

A R Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 
miswri ee : Bea 
miaa misit’), v. t; pret. miswrote, pp. 

S. pea prs misio ting. [< ME. miswriten, 
VE writen we write wrongly, < mis-, wrong- 
Write incorra yato: see mis-L and write.] To 
Chaucer, y; make a mistake in writing. 


He {y Sephus] did mis.rorite so 
Raleigh, 


me number of the years. 
T Bı nemana Hist. World, II. xxii. § 6. 
minine handweitiee is all in one simple, undisguised, 
and ther; ng, and with no interlineation save 

€ the correction of a miswritten word. 
ut wr ought (ant ; The Century, XXXVIII. 799. 
sadly done, Bee ) a. [< mis-1 + wrought.) 


[Also missy; is 

© Yy; < F. misy, < L. 

a E an ore supposed to ae cop- 

7 Tin iD Egyptian origin.] A S 
ral Occurring in loose aggre- 

oi petaliine scales. It consists 

ite On, and is derived from the de- 

k ; Also called yellow copperas and 

misos UUS-y Ok) 

To kea, Dpr. mig? v.: t. and i.; pret. and pp. 
Origin woking. [< mis-L + yoke, v.] 


Join unsuit: 
Woking ually and Gnas ee 
ith finally hi 5 
4 diversity of, aa ees jo 
Milton, Divorce, ii. 19. 
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miszealous (miszel’us), a, [< misi + z í puie 
ous.) Actuated by false zeal zeal We usnully observe the same routine, I put down my 
Goon non yan 2 mite first; then my young family enroll their contribu- 
OW, Ye miszealouz spirits, tions, . . . and then Mr, Pardiggle brings up the rear, 
mit, n. See mitt, Ep. Hall, Noah's Dove, chen, Blea House, viii. 


mita (mē’tä), n. [S 
mite?.] Forced] 
tories to which t 

subjected. One ge 

vote Kanet to serica fon: 
© be paid, but they c n > tak 
distance from their oma ps pe eee 
ey ne A Middle English form of mitten 
ea (init kal), n. Same as miskal. i 

mitcht, n. E ME. mieche, mycche, miche (ef. MD 
i . micke), 2. miche = Pr. mica, micha. 4 
ML ke), riche = Pr, mie i 

small loaf of bread, lit, a crumb, < 1, ie ee 

crumb: see mical, mie.| A loaf of bread 
He that hath mycches tweyne. 
Ne value in his deme ee 


Lyveth more at ese, and m Wes 
at ese, and more is ri 
Than doth he that is chiche, eno 


y Rom, of the Rose, 1. 5585, 
mitch-board (mich’bord), n. Naut., a crutch 
O support of a boom or mast. See cruteht, 


í [Local, Eng.] 
Mitchella (mi-chel’#), n. (NL. (Linneus. 
hell, a botanist of 


1753), named after John Mitch 
plants of the natural 


Virginia.] A genus of 

order Rubiacew and the tribe Anthospermee 

characterized by having perfect flowers with a 

funnel-shaped corolla, which is from three- to 
ed upon its throat, 


six-lobed, the stamens insert 
which has four thread- 


ang by the hairy style, 
shaped lobes. They are creeping herbs, with opposi 
round-ovate leaves IiE sits pital ea 
white fragrant dimorphous flowers, which are axillary or 
terminal, and grow in pairs. The fruit is a scarlet berry- 
like double drupe. ‘There are 2 species, an American, M. 
repens, the partridge-berry, and a Japanese, which, how- 
ever, may be identical with the American. See partridge- 
berry. 4 
mitet (mit), n. [< ME. mite, myte, < AS. mite 
MD. mijte, D. mijt = MLG. LG. mite = OHG. 
miza, mizza, MHG. mize, G. (after LG.) miete = 
Dan. mide (cf. F. mite, Sp. mita, ML. mita, < 
LG.), a mite; prob. lit. ‘cutter,’ ‘biter, from 
the verb shown in Goth. maitan = Icel. meita = 
AS. *m@tan, cut: see emmet, antl.] 1. A small 
arachnidan of the order Acarida; any acarid. 
Mites once formed a comprehensive genus Acarus orfamily 
Acaride, terms not yet obsolete ; but, with theintroduction 
of many more genera, the establishment of several fami- 
lies, and the elevation of the group to therank of an order, 
a more elaborate nomenclature has been established, in 
which neither Acarus nor Acarid@ is retained. (See Aca- 
rida.) Adult mites are eight-legged like most arachnidans; 
but some six-legged immature forms at one time consti- 
tuted a supposed genus Leptus. (See Leptus, and cut under 
harvest-tick.) The species of mites are very numerous, di- 
versified in form,and various inhabits. Manyare parasitic; 
others are terrestrial or aquatic; others live in cheese, 
flour, sugar, etc. Mite is consequently much used in com- 
position. The cheese-mite or flour-mite is Tyroglyphus siro 
or T. longior ; the sugar-mite is Glyciphaga pruncrum, or 
another of the same genus. Such mites compose the fam- 
ily Tyroglyphide, and are among those longer known as 
species of Acarus or Acaridæ. Itch-mites are Sarcoptidæ, 
as Sarcoptes scabiei. (See cut under itch-mite.) Mange- 
mites are Demodicide; garden-mites or harvest-mites, 
Trombidiide; spinning-mites, Tetranychide; beetle-mites 
or wood-mites, Oribatide; spider-mites. Gamaside ; water- 
mites, Hydrachnide; snout-mites, Bdellide; gall-mites, 
Phytoptide. Certain mites, the Tzodidæ, are commonly 
distinguished as ticks, as Ixodes ricinus (see cut padera 
rida), and those of the family Trombidiidæ are indifferen y 
called harrest-mites, harvest-ticks, harvest-bugs,red-bugs,ani 
by other names. See the compound and technical names. 


i eeds mites or maggots, I deny. _ 
That cheese of itself br et eee see 


were finer optics given, 
not comprehend the heaven? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 196. 
2. Some insect like or likened to a mite, as & 
dust-louse (Psocus). 
ife i i i ing that in this re- 
For life is so high a perfection of being Ba 
spect the least fly or mule is amore noble being he ee 
[< ME. mite, myte (= OF. me 
Sp. mita, a payment, assessment, 
ijt, small coin, & mite; 
the same root, Goth. 


š; 
eru were for- 
venth of the male population 


a year, for which they were 


a specified 


4 


ica, a 


Say what the use, 
To inspect a mite, 


mite? (mit), n. 
a small coin, = Sp. 
tribute), < MD. mijt D. m 

rob. akin to mitet, from I 

ore ete., ot: see midl small Me 
ind, of slight value; 

of ee No ear seems to have been so 


other to throw in my mite of courtes 


mite of good. 

mited (mi’ted), a. 
or spoiled by insufficient salting, as cured fish. 
Perley. 

Mitella (mi-tel/a),n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700) 
< L. mitella, dim. of mitra, a turban: see miler. 
A genus of plantsof the natural order Saxifraga- 
cee and the tribe Sas 
one-celled ovary wit 
are alternate with the stigmas, five petals which 
are three-cleft or pinnatifid, and a superior cap- 


sule without beaks. ‘They are herbs, with long-petio- 
late heart-shaped lobed or crenate leaves, which have 
Mmembranaceous stipules attached to the petioles, and an 


miter, mitre (mi’tér), n. 


2t. An English weight somewhat heavier than 
a grain troy.— 3+. An old money of account, the 
twenty-fourth part of a penny. 


4 mites is the aliqnot part of a peny, viz. 1, for 6 times 
is 24, and so many mites marchants assigne to 1 peny. 
T. Hill, Arithmetic (1609), fie i 


4, Anything very smali; a very little particle 
or quantity: also applied to persons. 


“ Now ich seo,” saide Lyf, “that surgerye ne phistke 
May nat a myte ayaille to medlen a-zen3 Elde,” 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 179. 
1 felt benevolence for her, and resolved some way or 
if not of service. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 19. 
The White Sulphur waters, she said, had not done her a 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 256. 


[< mitel + -ed2,] Damaged 


frage, characterized by a 
parietal placentæ which 


erect slender scape bearing an elongated raceme of small 
greenish flowers, which are often drooping. There are 5 
species, indigenous to the temperate parts of North Arner- 
ica, one of which is also found in Siberia. M. diphylla and 
M. nuda are the best-known. See bishop's-cap. 
[Early mod. E. also 
myter, mytre; < ME. mitre, myter, mytir, mytre, 
< OF. mitre, F. mitre = Pr. Sp. Pg. mitra = It. 
mitra, Olt. metra, a miter, < L. mitra, < Gr. 
uizpa, a belt, girdle, fillet, head-band, turban. ] 
1. A form of head-dress anciently worn by the 
inhabitants of Lydia, Phrygia, and other parts 
of Asia Minor.— 2. A sacerdotal head-dress, as 
that worn by the ancient Jewish high priest, 
or that worn by a bishop. The Jewish miter was 
made of linen, and wrapped in folds about the head, like 
a turban. Before the fourteenth century the miter in 
the Christian church was 
low and simple; but now 
it consists of a coronét, 
surmounted by a lofty and 
deeply cleft cap. The privi- 
lege of wearing the miter 
in the Roman Catholic 
Church was a concession 
of the popes, and was for- 
merly exercised by cardi- 
nals and the higher digni- 
taries. Bishops and abbots 
(ifto be mitered )receive the 
miter from the consecrat- 
ing bishop. Three kinds of 
miters are distinguished : 
(i) the pao miter, made 
of gold or silver plate and 
adorned with jewels, (2) the 
auriphrygiate miter, and (3) 
the simple miter of white 
silk or linen. Thebishopsot 
the Churchof England wore 
ee pairean a e corona- 
tion of George IIL, some Anglican bishops occasion- 
ally wear them at the present day. See tiara, and cut un- 
der auriphrygia. 
Her golden cup she cast unto the ground, 
And crowned mitre rudely threw asyde. 
penser, F. Q., I. viii. 25. 
The Cardinal [Wolsey] sent to the King, to lend him the 
Mitre and Pall, which he used to wear at any t Solem- 
nity. Baker, Chronicles, p. 279. 
His Miter on his head of cloth of siluer, with two long la- 
bels hanging downe behind his 


neck. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 37 (sig. D). 
All the old known mitres still in 
existence have a white ground. | 
‘Rock, Church of our Fathers, ti. 
{109, note. 


Episcopal Miter.— French type of 
the rth century. 


brave, .-- = 
Such as on Hough’s unsullied 
mitre @. 
‘Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 239. 
3. A chimney-cap or -pot 
of terra-cotta, brick, stone, 


or metal, designed to ex- 


cifically. clude rain and wind from 
ar aT with-oute any mone the flue, while allowing the 
G ithed him a9 gaili as any gom thurt bene, smoke, etc., to escape; a 
Of alle trie a-tir that to knigt longed, sate aM ae aa BE hT 
t a-mend a mile C eae ne ey iything ; Day 
So that non mig am of Palerne Œ- E. T. S.) L 458. inga Fife . 
‘And though the number of sh increase! nae For, like as in a Limbeck 
t the price falleth not one Robinson), L Raiseth 
volcan es Viopin by Robinson) 1 
Si 
d she threw in f. 
came a certain poor widow, ANG AAS pe i 
There came a J two mites (tr. Gr Aert v: see le aD 
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miter 3804 mitigate 
$ . vork res i Mithraicism, with exply 
T 7 ` r, $ seninst which the work rests. It is 2 cism, wit planations 
4, m h. er-shell,—5, In carp.: (a) A and a fence against Wah s „o  cidental Christianity, ot its 
4, In conch., a miter-shell, p.: (a) king miter-joints on small moldings. Pop: Sch Mo Uliano 


making saw-cuts to form used forma mAg ei joi A joint in which y; : ; i 
combined square and miter- miter-joint (mi tèr-joint), E ae bisects tho Mithraism (mith’ra-izm), n otices, xy 


scribo or guide for 
the plane of the See (properly 90°) form- -ism.] The worship of Mithras L Mig 
SA My 


miter-joints. (b) A 


edge or pattern. (c) Same as miter-joint.— 6. rae 
A gusset in seamstresses’ work, knitting, and ed by the abutting picces. The religion of Mithra . . . playog 
tho like.—Miter gearing. Same as beveled gearing Each ‘of the abutting pieces is ne Teele Is known of ani centuries of hpo 
(which see, under gearing). tered. dressed to an angle of 45°; when yet little is known of Mithraism at the ne Chat 
miter, mitre (mi’tér), v.; pret. and pp. mitered, they are dressed toan anglo greater | A Fe Pop. Sei, hre nt i a 
mitred, ppr. mitering, mitring. [Early AU : or less than 45" they aegea Mithraist (mith’ra-ist), » [nee Xo 
$ wea 33 s ni termed bevel-joints. > A worshiper ithras Hitl "Ge 
also myter, mytre; < ME. mitren, mytren, < a PAE Wy gle formed By the junction of A. worshiper of Mithras. thras 4 a 
“i 


f division bisects this __ This fact suggests a question 
iia bormewed from the Mithraisis or {ether 
ne Christians, or whether the cojines) PE With; 
he eoineiences tu 


i/ter-mush’rém), 7 A _ i op. § © cag ty 
us Helvella, IH. Mithraize (mith’ra-iz), v, T Mo., XXy pel 


è plane © 


itrer. F. mitrer = Sp. Pg. mitrar = It. mitrare 
mitrer, P. mitrer = Sp. Pg e 46%) and the: bisects 
times called a half miterjoint. 


Olt. metrare, < ML. mitrare, < mitra, a miter: s 
i 7 +... angle, the joint is some 
see miter, nd I, trans. 1. To bestow a miter iene aled J 

raise to a rank to which the dignity of miter-mushroom (m 


upon; ; í 
wearing a miter belongs, especially to episco- “kind of mushroom of the gen ( t i 1 3 
pal rank. 5 crispa + so named from the shape of the pileus. Mithraized, ppr. Mithraizing,’ r t a 
More than al thy marchauns other thy mytrede bisshopes. Tt grows in woods, and is delicate eating. -ize.] To teach, profess, or Drach Mitin i 
Piers Plowman (C), V- 198. miter-plane (mi’'tér-plān), n. In carp.: (a) A doctrines; observe the rites of Mane Mithe | 
From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, plane in which the bit is set at an acute angle Mithras, Mithra (mith’ras mite i 
Preserve the church! Cowper, Task, ii. 829. With the longitudinal axis of the stock. The Mithras, Mithres, < Gr. Midpac a t), n, 1 
2. To ornament with a miter. effect of this arrangement is to give the action = Skt. Mitra, lit. ‘friend’] T N Cts, uth i 
Your first essay was on your native laws; 3 of the plane the character of a draw-cut. (b) A ancient Persians, the god of light ee City of 
‘Those haying torn with ease and trampled down, plane which runs in a race in angular relation Who came at last to be regarded x Of thes, 
Youritange you zaa ey ay Re et 202, to fences or gages, usually adjustable, by which both the material and the spiritu: the rulei 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, i 205 the stuff to be planed is held to the action of and was worshiped with an ual mni } 


ES 


83. In carp., to join with a miter-joint; make a {he tool. with accompaniment of e i al 
miter-joint in. See miter-joint.—4, In needle- miter-post (mi‘tér-post), n. Same as meeting- Th this form his worship was adopted by the esti f 
work, to change the direction of, as a straight post the rari enine, and enjoyed great popularite Slt, 
SE 7 Seat rua ti t Pets B Š a ithras are common i arity, Rene? | 
band, border, or the like, by cutting it at an ab- miter-shaped (mī f tèr-shāpt), a Having the ing him asa T Oriental oo art, Usually 
rupt angle, sacrificing a three-cornered picce, shape of a miter: said especially of a form of sacrifice ofa bull, Sacred caves ob coring then nn 
and bringing the cut edges together: a term Jiead-dress worn by women in the middle ofthe ar sentsiot his worship. grottos Were there 
derived from carpenter-work.—5. In bookbind- fifteenth century : 
ing, to join perfectly, as lines intended to meet miter-shell (mi’tér-shel), n. The turreted shell 


They call upon no peculiar nam 

1€) y ar name of G i 
ra; in the which word they all ae eae Only Aa, f 
ture of the divine Majesty, whatsoever it Ra Morey j 


Been vale = cat aan a mierea ee of a mollusk of the genus Mitra or family Mi- Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Roving 
monastery presided over by a mitered abbot. ae aera See ie ma ela Pa eee sacred grotto of Mithras, in the Campa 
miter-sill (mī’tèr-sil), n. A raised step against Rome], . . . in the plot of ground which i tng 

i hioi by the Marignoli palace. gronna wii is now ocx 


The abbess received a ring, which, however, was not be- z 
stowed on any abbot unless his house were a mitred ab- Which the foot of a canal-lock gate shuts on the P ens ‘ ee 
floor of a lock-bay. E. H. Knight. Danetan Anc. Rome in the Light OUNOU Disarm 


bey. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 194. 

Mitered abbot, back, border, etc. See the nouns,  miter-square (mi’tér-skwir), n. In carp., an 2, A genus of South American lycenid butt 
LIL. intrans. In arch., to meetina miter-joint. immovable bevel for striking upon a piece of flies. Hibner, 1816.—3. A genus of spied 
miter-block (mi’tér-blok), n. Injoinery,ablock stuff an angle of 45°. Koch, 1835. a) i 
arranged for sawing pieces to an angle of 45°. miter-valve (mi’tér-valv), n. A valve of which mithridatet (mith’ri-dat), n. [Also methridu, 
E. H. Knight. _ . the lid or plug is the frustum of a cone, the face and improp. mithradite ; < OF. mithridat, niet | 
miter-board (mi‘ter-bord), n. A miter-box in of the seat being inclined at an angle of 45° to dat, F. mithridate = Sp. It. mi tridato =P, 
which a piece is laid while the saw reciprocates the axis of the valve. mithridato, < ML. mithridatum for LL. mil. 
between guides which cause it to make the kerf miter-wheel (mi’tér-hwél), n. 1. In mech., a datium, an antidote, neut. of L. Mithridativ, 
at the prescribed angle. E. H. Knight. particular kind of bevel-wheel, >` Mithridateus, of Mithridates, < Mithridates, t 
miter-box (mi’tér-boks), n. In carp., a long the beyel being limited to an Gr. Mibpadaryc, MıðpiðáTnç, Mithridates VI., Kig | 
narrow wooden box consisting of a bottom an angle of 45°, and the teeth of of Pontus (died about 63 B. c.), who forie) 
two sides in which kerfs at an angle of 45° (or the wheel meshing with the himself against poisons by taking antidote; | 
some other angle) are cut for the reception of teeth of another of the same a name of Pers. origin: ef. Mithras] Ino | 
a saw: used in cutting pieces of wood to form bevel and diameter. ‘The shafts phar., one of various compositions of manyit 
per OL: The piece of wood to be mitered is laid of the wheels are at right angles with gredients in the form of electuaries, suppose | 
in the box, and the saw, being worked through the guide- Cach other; and rotary motion in any to serve either as £ tidote or reseni | 
cuts in the vertical sides, cuts the wood to the necessary plane RMI AGRO Glories o $ either as an antidote or as a p i 
angle. (See miter-joint.) Another form consists of abed lated, without change of velocity, into Miter-wheels. ONE) CEN 
I feel me ill; give me some mithridate; 

Some mithridate and oil, good sister, fetch me 


and a fence, against which the work r j tion i ther i 

; eae , ests, and anadjusta- Motion in another plane at right an- 
. Ep eido tor the saw, so that it admits of cutting at any gles with the first. Miter-wheels are much used in mill- 7 
required angle. In printing the nameisgiventoa square Work. See devel-wheel and bevel-gear. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour itt 


y 
À channel ni i i t i 5 
7 iò enana ooa or aan tegopaL aoe eB o sides, 2. In glass-cutting, a wheel used for cutting a Wine, an it be thy will! strong lusty wine! ‘a 
or brass of uniform angles. g pieces otiyood E of triangular section. ya fools may talk of mithridate, Cordials, and diti i 
mite: 1/tér-wer ut from my youth this was my only physi, ss 
rwort (mi’tér-wért), n. A name common Pletcher (and another), Sea Voyage" 


miter-cut (mi’tér-kut), n. In gl í 
í I T: glass-manuf., a 
groove cut in the surfac $ >< toall plants of the genus Mitella.— A i into yet 
oaee class torre ar ay e ee miter This is a course that will . ; alter slander or 
.. . that the viper’s flesh may becom 35), i 


namentation. The eross-secti i i j 
ion of the groove mithet, v.t. [ME. mithen, < AS. mithan (=OS. mi- Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18% 


or cut is yery nearly an equilateral triangle : 
miter dovetail miter > ngle. than = OF ries. for-mitha = OHG. mi ithri a -cress SHRP f 
mye dovetail (ai ter Aur‘ial) a Ta soinery, maden, G. "1 cl aa AEE ney ee a aa i iri | 
single joint-li ‘orbear, intr. lie concealed: isgl ithridati ith-ri-datik), a. [=e ae 
Tomine int-line, and that on the angle. E.H. avoid; conceal SING ED, AAR Fl) Mo Se aes y T. Crt 
miter-drain (mi’tér-dran), n. A drain laid His sorwe he couthe ful wel mithe. pertaining to Mithridates, < Mithridates in 
: “ia meaa GA tolconvey the 1 Soe Havelok, 1. 948, ridates: see mithridate.] 1. Of or PiE f 
to the side drains. mither (mizH’ér),n. A Scotch form of motherl. to Mithridates, specifically to Mith yiti 
er (mi’ter-flou”ér), n. A plant of the mithict, a. An obsolete spelling of mythic. of Pontus (died about 63 B. 0.) 25-799 Pet 
i 3 eee m. See Mithras. datie wars. Also Mithradatic.—. lle, | 
A gage for deter- inr datici (mith-ra-dat’ik), a. Same as taining to or of the nature oi mat Ca 
ter-joint or bevel-joi ‘ i) as mithridatumt, n. [Improp. meu vy, 
joint or bevel-joint Mithræum (mithré’wm),n. [N< L. Mithras, metliridate); l fan mation it | 


s, ete. E, H., Knight. Mi 3 ; R 
? ghi. Mithras: see Mithras.] In Rom. antiq. ashrine Tidatiwm, an antidote: see mt brn 


ig-ma-shén”), n. 1. or Ne 
hin A pa Uy of Mithras: usually an under- as mithridate. i sitin ests | 
ground cell, grotto, or crypt in which the se- But what brave spirit could becontent t ping x nt 

cret mysteries of Mithras were celebrated. with a flappet of wood before Dims 5 oices (aun | 


P Š » to visi 
a a Ea Lo 
S Bay „and a it Ana aria ae 5 
the og ec of Rome—theremnant of the seven Soran mitigable (mit/i-ga-bl), a. . [ ih mit 
mee re kept burning beforethe image of Mithras (in adv. mitigabiliter), < mitiga itigated: 


Tauroktonos. 

t mog: A ti þpeing 1 Hi 6 
z Lanciani, Ane. Rome in the Light of Mod. Discov., p. 192. BETS fe) Cade oe was a is 
Mithraic (mith-ra’ik), a. [< Mithras +c] Of The vigour of that cerem! Barrow, Vo at ot 


aining to the ancient Persian and late miti i 
man ithr: mitigant (mit’i-gant), 4. 
an god Mithras. It. Sen BR i mitigan(t)S; Poin 


Mithraic torch-bearers. iti : mitigate. a 
; Manual of Arehieol. (tans), § 208. Soothing; alleviating. Bailey 
( te DEO 


rate doctrines appear to have comprised all miti it/i-2a 
o have i-gãt), Y B 
entures ot the Magian or Chaldean aye. “pon trating. LOE, ntitigatus, PE, pild 
KEA, phie ore, that they o a a AP. mitigati | pitts pi 
ng magical, occult, and thau- . mitigare = Sp. £8 tender Sy oP a 
Myt "make mild, gentle, soft, 0E ent] J. 
uayt xix. ete., + agere, make? S20 aIt ace i 


milder or more tolerable i sonable 


degree, as something 0 


nitlgatedly (mit’ Fea 


mitigation (mit-i-ga 


mitigate 
armful, ete 5 moderate ; 


ing, P 


asting every day, | 

5 foe oundes to mitigate. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 26. 
ı he gives his uncle, 

pe i y taunts himself. ‘ 

iyanda Shak., Rich. UL, iii. 1. 133. 


eof a physician not only to restore 


ae office of a 
n it the Orge pain and dolours. a AE 
ei but to mitigate Paqvancement of Learning, ii. 196. 
health, = 


acon, tos 
J may mitigate their doom 


erived. aie 
nme d art sought every means to mitigate 


r evolent he ay the law. = 
Her Norized severities SE Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


make mild and acces- 


po mitia 
ae pretti 


. mollify; 
sible. she would mitigate 


where th peer i F es 
m appease his Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. Ixxxv. 


ng took displeasure, 


-z to the master of the Temple, a bce ages totically, Micros. Sci., XXX. ii. 198, -ide.) A family of rachiglossate pectinibran- 

Turn yordes tomittigate him. Jabra’ Eee yy, Mitra (mi’tri), n [NL., so call chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Mitra; 
gente vere little man was mitigated. Dr. J. Brown, Rab. shape of the shell Ob, 7 T called from the the miter-shells. The family is related to the volutes 
The severe 1 te, Relieve, cte. See allenata: a SOET mie EA T mi ra; and olives, and is often merged in Volutide, The teeth of 
4, Alleviate, HONE" In a miti- ? , turban: see the odontophore are disposed in three longitudinal rows, 


ted-li), adv. 


grec. v- 

gated deg ian, indeed, was mitigatedly monastic. He 
This Joune Fi frock and cowl, but he had also a shirt 
had a pa a shoes. H. James, JT., Little Tour, p. 125. 
and a pa a 
ee, 4’shon), n. [< MEE. mitiga- 
LAB. miligacion, < OF. (and F.) mitigation = 
eS mitigacion = Pg. mitigação = It. mitigazione, 
as mitigatio(n-), soothing, mitigation, < miti- 
are, mitigate: see mitigate.| The act of miti- 
eating, or the state of"being mitigated; allevi- 
“tion; abatement or diminution of anything 
harsh, painful, severe, afflictive, calamitous, or 
the like. 


; for thi mykel mercy mitigactoun I biseche. os 
isis y Piers Plowman (B), v. 477. 
What pleasure he [the sinner] can have in the thoughts 
of his former excesses, when not one drop can be procured 
for the mitigation of his flames. Stillingyleet, Sermons, I. x. 
The simple race 

. partake man’s general lot 

Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 


Of mountaineers . . 
With little mitigation. 


In mitigation of damages, in law, for the purpose of 
showing that the damages were less than is claimed. 
mitigative (mit’i-ga-tiv), a. and n. [< F. miti- 
gatif = Pr. mitigatiu = Sp. Pg. It. mitigativo, < 
LL. mitigativus, soothing, < L. mitigare, soothe, 
mitigate: see mitigate.] I. a. Lenitive; tend- 
ing to alleviate. Cotgrave. 
IL} n. That which mitigates or tends to mod- 
erate or alleviate. 
Which may the feruence of loue aslake 
To the louer, as a mitigatiue. 
‘ Remedy of Love, Prol., 1. 20. 
mitigator (nit’i-ga-tor), n. [= Sp. Pe. mitiga- 
ar = Iki, mitigatore; as mitigate + -or.] One 
zho or that which mitigates. 
Peery (mit’i-gi-to-ri), a. amd n. [= Sp. 
age aono io, < L. mitigatorius, soothing, < 
5 eee: mitigate: see mitigate.] I. 
aes eae having power to mitigate; alle- 
5; Soltening, Sir J. Mackintosh. 


algae That which has power to mitigate or 


He talks of } 
hard usare: Pa 5 S 
cases ges, and straining 
of life, and such mitigatories. g points of Jaw in 


Roger North, Examen, p. 316. (Davics.) 


mitingi (mii 
mite (a ting), n. [ME. mytyng, myghtyng ; 


tg.) A little one: i r 
ment or in contempt. @ one: used in endear- 
No more of t 
Ou Momel 


mitis (m tis), n. 


his matere thi 
and mytyng eno ue 
[XL York Plays, p. 314. 
gentle. Nl. use of L. mitis, mild 
itise 1 os South American cat: same as chati. 
g ga tis-kàs/ting), n. The name 
5 me the inventor of the process, 
S e Gasing the fluidity and low- 
aaea of iron and steel, by add- 
: z of aluminium (about half 
oment i% r the charge in the cruci- 
3 = been melted. ‘his is said 
Th sting process, and to add to the 


Operce aluminium is added in the form 


ade f TAn 5 
addin Ya pat -of that metal withiron. This 
mitis cast aI to the cuted Process consisting, as is stated, 


Malleable. 88 are sajd min the process of smelting. 
Mitis, iton castings © be rapidly taking ron 
n (miti 
C. 


NL. > irreg. < 


2 © -ata2.] In Fabriciuss 


alent to yjtue centipeds and mil- 


Myriapoda. [Not used.] 


al- mitosic (mi-t6’s 


mitosis (ni-t6’sis), n.; 


Milton, P. L.,x. 76. Mitotic (mi-tot/ik), a. 


mitotically (mi-tot’i-kal-i), adv. 
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LOS ik), a [< mitos(i i 
i a tos(is) + ~ 
taining to, characterized by. £ ane 
tosis. Also mitotic, aia ess 
osis | «Pl. mitoses (-sëz) y 
e a thread, es is.) i! Soka 
t He chromatin of a nucleus, or subdivision © 
Soe Sele bodies embedded in ying 
oplasm. 1e mitosis occurring: 
protoplasm Mitosis Occurring in nucle 
ey aes as karyomitosia, 
sure occurring during mitosis as a ye. 
sult of that process, ~ oe 


f 
a 
m 


< mitosis (- i 
Same as mitosic. [< mitosis Cot) + ie] 


This scheme of 


: ; zope ; is now cont i 
Aa mode oi d vision, the mitotic division Cuan ci 
E “mitosis,” or “ indirect division” of Fleming; 
aryokinesis” or “karyokinetice ” division of Schleicher), 
Micros. Sci., XXX. if, 163, 


By mitosis. 


It may be doubted whether these cells divide only mi- 


miter.| 1. The typical genus 
of Mitride, having ones one Pass) 
fusiform shell with well-devel. 


ny the Pacific are of large size and striking colora, though 

ope d spire and the pattern may be concealed in the TPI RTE by the : 
plicate eolumel- horny epidermis, Also called Mitracea. See cut under 

la, likened to a aiin sree pe 5 

bishops miter. mitriform (mi’tri-form), a. [= F. mitriforme, 


There are over 200 
species, mostly from 
the Philippine and 
related waters, but 
also from other warm 
seas, as the West In- 
dian, The best-known 
is M. episcopalis, orna- 
mented with square 
spots of red, orange, 
or salmon color. An 
arctic species is JM. 
(Volutimitra) græn- 
landica. 
2. Agenus of aca- 
lephs. 

Mitracea(mi-tra’- 
sē-ä), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mitra + -acea.] Same as Mitride. 

mitracean (mi-tra’sé-an), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Mitracea or Mitridw; mitri- 
form. 

II. n. A miter-shell; any member of the Mi- 

tracea. 

mitraille (F. pron. mé-traly’), n. [< F. mi- 
traille, small bits of grape-shot, with unorig. r, 
< OF. mitaille, fragments, as coarse filings, < 
mite, a small piece of money, a mite: see mite?.] 
Small missiles, especially grape, canister, frag- 
ments of iron, and the like, when fired, as upon 
an enemy at close quarters. 

mitraille (F. pron. mé-traly’), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. mitrailled, ppr. mitrailling. [K F. mitrailler, 


Miter-shells. 
a, Mitra vulpecula. b, Mitra episco- 
palis. 


fire mitraille, < mitraille, mitraille: see the mitten (mitn), n. 


noun.] To fire mitraille at. [Rare.] 


At the moment when the regiment nearest the enemy 
was beginning a retreating movement, in order to entice 
the Prussians on, the latter emerged from a wood be- 
tween Borney and Colombey, and mürailled the French. 


The 
mitrailleur (F. pron. mé-tra-lyér’), n. [F., 
mase. noun of agent, < mitrailler, fire mitrail le: 
see mitraille, v.] An artilleryman in charge of 
a ara Suse fags UE 
mitrailleuse (F. pron. mé-tra-lyéz’), t. Li- 
fem. noun of EEN < mitrailler, fire mitraille: 
see mitraille, v.] A machine-gun or combini 
tion of gun-barrels and mechanism intende 2 
discharge small missiles in eat ganty ani 
with great rapidity; especia ly, a form c pe 
chine-gun introduced in the French army a ous 
1868, and first brought into service ia w 
Franco-German war of 1870-1. See cut 
der machine-gun. 
The Maxim mitrailleuse or machina on a ie. 
mitral (mi‘tral), a. [¢F. mitral= It. mitrale, £ 
ML. *mitralis (neut. mitrale, a box in a ue 
keep a miter), < mitra, & miter: see | 
Of or pertaining to amiter; resem 
Wholly omitted in te ae fear crown. arden of cyrus 


2, In anat., mitriform; bivalvi 
applied to that valve in th 
the left suriculoven: 


bicuspid.— 3 
valve: as, ™ 
mitral disease. 


ene mitrate {onl teaty, a. 
- Tn bot., bounet-shaped and folde 
said of the pileus oF main fut PE 
, Mitre, n. and v. 
f Mitrephorus (mi-tref’6-rus), n. 
Mitrephoros, < Gr. yuzpyes 


lom., a singular genus of curculios, having the 
prothorax armed with an anterior horn. The 
only species is M. waterhousei of Brazil. Schön- 
herr, 1837.—2, In ornith., a genus of small oli- 
vaceous flycatchers of the family Tyrannida, 
named by Sclater in 1859, 


3 ey as M. fulrifrona, inhabiting the southwestern United 
States, Mexico, and tropical America. The name being 
preoccupied in entomology, it was changed to Mitrephanes, 


3. A genus of worms. 
Mitride (mit‘ri-dé), n. pl. 


and the long turreted shell hasa narrow aperture with the 
columella pl aited near the anterior end. About 400 species 
have been described, chiefly from tropical seas; those of 


<L. mitra, a miter, + forma, form.] 
1. In bot.. resembling a miter; 
conical, hollow, open at the base, 
and either entire there or irregu- 
larly cut: applied to certain fruits 
and to the calyptra of mosses. See 
calyptra.— 2. In conch, shaped 
like a miter-shell; resembling the 
|, Nitride. 

Mitrine (mi-tri’né), n. pl. [NL., 


mitry (mi’tri), a. [< OF. mitré, pp. 


mitt (mit), n. 


bling a miter. 


3 ically 


[< miter (mitr-) + meet 
e 


certain fungi. 
See miter. 
aE = 
£ IPOE, Tp c, Wear 
turban or miter, < uirpa, turban, miter ase 
iter), + -Gopoe, < ofpew = E. bearl.] 1. In en- 


It includes several ape- 


ENL., < Mitra + 


< Mitra + -inw.] 1. A subfamily 
of Mitride, nearly equivalent to 
the family —2, The Mitridæ re- 
garded as a subfamily of some other 


Mitriform Cap- 
zule, 

with its calyp- 

tra, of Physcs- 

mitrium py- 


family, as the Volutide or the Muri- tee Be 
cide, detached Fees 
zA the theca. 


of mitrer, miter: see miter, v.] In her., charged 
with a number of miters, as a bordure, a fesse, 
or the like. 

[Also mit; abbr. of mitten.) 1. 
Same as mitten.— 2. A sort of glove without fin- 
gers, or with very short fingers. Mitts sometimes 
cover the hand only and sometimes the forearm to the el- 
bow. Acommon materialis black lace; they are also knit- 
ted of silk of various colors. They were especially worn 
by women early in the nineteenth century; the fashion 
has recently been revived. 

8. Something resembling a mitt. 

The hands and forearms of the women (of Yap, in the 
Western Carolines) are tattooed with mitts, as in the Mar- 
shall Islands. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 208. 
[Early mod. E. also mittain; 
< ME. mitaine, mytane, myteine, myten, myteyne, 
< OF. (and F.) mitaine (ML. mitana, mitanna), 
also mitan, miton (= Sp. miton); ef. ML. mita, ; 
mitten: derived by some, in the supposed orig: x 
sense of ‘half-glove,’ from OHG. mittamo, MHG. 
mittemo, middle, midmost (superl. of mitte, mid- 
dle: see mid1); by others referred to a Celtic 
source: cf. Gael. Ir. mutan, a thick glove, a muff, 
Gael. miotag, miotog, amitten, Ir. mutog,astump, 
a hand or glove without fingers.) 1+. A glove; 
a covering for the hand, with or without fingers. 
Take the porter thi staffe to halde, 

And thi arte also. 6 
. Cantab. Fi. v.48, 1.52. (Halliwell.) 
yteynes, as mete, maad all of cloutes; : 

Thef fyngers I & ful of fen honged. 
Piera Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), L 428. 
2. A covering for the hand, differing fı 
love in not having a separate cov for 
r, the thumb only being se od 

of leather, dogskin, sealskin, e 
of thick wool. é 
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a 3806 Mixolydian 
en 


; A cople: i mik’sed-li or m; 
Proverb. Ephraim, he hath mized himself among Be ioe. vale & Aes a mikst) 
ah let pe e low. ių your sadness with some fear, Not to proceed pri y Mee 
With mittened hands, and Cape ar how- Bound You mix your sainess yo Hon. IV., V. 2-46. Jaws and customs either Gas merely Fe 
Ne x . Sep “gland op 
x g Ce eee 5 blending Bacon, U x Scot p 
2. To give the mitten to. See phrase under g3, To form by mingling} mika ba ding a hee En D 
x ; J ; iforent ingredients: as, to miv breat. : y AUTRE Ms DCO Mihaly) 1 
maen Popa ] y 1 several other chaps. a Hadst tiauine poison mix’d, no sharp-ground knife, Canoe (pani k a ne LAlso mig 2 i 
rone sro miono e D Stain Farm Ballads, p. 19. No sudden mean of death, though ne er ey ME. mixen, < 4 5. m YLEN, mixen, 
: S : 3 But “banished” to kill me?— “banished E D dunghill, dung; orig. adj, o 
mittentt (mit'gnt), & KL mitten(t-)s, ppr. of Shak. R. md J., iii, 3.44. Aung: seo miz? and Cens Ja 
i d 3 R + 3 a 2 g: sec a and -en3, i 
eo arity ava mission.] Sending forth; That Psyche, wont to bind ny menier Ae is remotely related.] A aun ging 
Lappe x - pillow, mix the foaming draug A : TAT ae uil. ws 
o hrust forth by the part mittent upon A ooy rao Tennyson, Princess, ii. n il tae ce 2 > Se 
The fluxion . , . thrust forth DY Teh rcoman, Surgery È 5 e: entangle mentally. (b) To Woes he fo GET] 
y nS ` onfuse; entangle m y £ > that shyne Outed, na 
SL en ale S i lled frown the Ee: Heese {colloa. in both senses. ] CNN ba on ge Chaucer ret 
+443 7 i} ; ’ r S > harg Bin 
mittimus (nitions), a on yb mittimus, we Years and years after Charles Albert AC eens To pick the faded creature (tin a Cers min 5 
5 A; a è i aia alis <ile, who in his i i ast i spe h] fro oy 
as Tes pl. pres. ine „net. of mittere, send: a Sih ANG grain, in an abortive And cast it on the mizen that it die. e poj 
, Ist . pl. pres. ee: ` heen mized up, very much against the grain 5 ; | 
seo mission.] D. In law: (a) A precept or com plot for the assassination of the late King p.53. mixen-cartt (mik’sn-kirt), p em ; 


z a oe i ‘ ' Di rictor È uel O 
mandin writing, given by a justice of the peace E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, A Oy 


f ` 3 _. Mir. for Mags. (Halliwell. y u 
or other proper officer, directed to the oe =Syn. 1. Blend, ete, (see mingle), combine, compound, in- +a (mik’ ser) i 1 "One h sa 
n. requiring him to receive and hold corporate. See mixture. ere ikos OF les O OF that» 
fn EDINE an offender charged with a T intrans. 1. To become united or blended mixes o1 Bee ver i a 
crime until he be delivered by due course of promiscuously; come together in inima Seo With all siai dae 
law; a warrant of commitment to prison. @) bination or close union: as, oil and water wi And after them tumble the mizi | 
LOOM terre ; or of a t mia. Long of 
‘A writ directing the removal of a suit or no 3 EA api ongfelow, C i 
y ERE REE E a — When Souls mig ’tis an Happiness. Specifically shi 2 Manta 
record from the court granting it to another Wine! Cowley, The Mistress, Platonick Love. 2. Specifically, a machine for mixing x 


ismi rom an office or situation. rege substances. See malaxator 
2. A dismissal from an offic H The clear water was not mizing with the blue. E a Gaiks hil mataxator, 
Out of two noblemen’s houses he had his mittimus of Froude, Sketches, p. 96. MİX. n n z 7 ), n 5 ie i 

{ a ag ; 5 + mare mixel y; mine WL 
ao evan Hane with you to Saffron-Walden. 2, To be joined or associated; become a part Grose. [Prov. Eng.] hit) 
(of); become an ingredient or element (in): S 


ittler’ . See greent, Scars A ee min in so. MiXible (mik’si-bl), a. [< misl + -ibre 
KEC I pl. Mathes (iz). [Origin ob- yes mia with the multitude, or to mis ble and miseible.] Same as mivable, g 
tty i $ : a iety. igi Seana ue . 
scure.) The small stormy petrel, Pr ocellaria Chery I will mix with you in industry mixing Quik sing), n. [Verbal n, Of miz! 
pelagica. Montagu. [Local, Eng.] To please. : The act of mingling or compounding is 
mitu (mit’a), n. [Braz] 1. The galeated cu- B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. more ingredients into one body, MASs, ora 
rassow, a South American bird of the family gome, who turn their travels to the greatest advantage, pound; mixture, 3 
Cracidæ, technically called Pauxi mitu, Oura% endeavour to mix with the people onime tantra aa mixing-ma chine (mik’sin g-ma-shēn’),n, 
mitu, or Mitu galeata. See cut under Pauri. — Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 277. machine for mixing or compounding, Te 
2. [cap.] [INL.] A genus of the family Cracida, mix! (miks), n. Km iwl,v.] A mixture; a jum- form is some a of the Chilian mill with rer 
of which the mitu is the type. Lesson, 1831. ple; a blunder; a mess. [Colloq.] E Ganl m any scrapers, and stirrers for ti 
Also called Mitua, Urax, Uragis, and Pauxi. She'll show the note to Miss Greenway, and you'll be 9 A hollow copper cylinder used inanixineiyi i 
Mitua (mit’i-i), n. [NL., < mitu, q. v.] 1. ruined. Oh, poor Mr. Welling! Oh, what a fatal, fatal — torals for sunon der xingit: | 
Samo as Mihi 3. H. E. Strickland, 1841.— D E W. D. Howells, A Likely Story, iii. = ia ee. 5 Trail Giese mo Naser 
In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. mix? (miks), n. [Also dial. mua; < ME. mix, combining ingredients intimately by T 3 
a eee (mit’t-po-rang’gil), Obi ae mex, LAS. meos (dat. meoxe, mine, myxe)=Fries. them together. i 
1. The hocco, curassow, or curagao-bird, Cras 5 iy, miuhs, muck, dung; akin to muck! and to mixiont, n. [< mist + -ion. Cf. miztion, ni| 


alector, and some related species of Cracin@.— forms cited under mistl. Hence mizen.] 1. 


i É tion.| Same as mixtion. i 
2 [eap] Pii) B penti ot aE of the Dung; muck. [Prov. Eng.]—2t. A vile wretch. Ta (mik’sit), n. [After A. Mira, com: | 
aie Mitu , daub T Rei henbach. 7 The quene his moder on a time as a mix thougt sioner of mines in Bohemia.] In mineraa f 
De Sera Te Cia yL] Having mi How fairest how fete iv was. hydrous arseniate of bismuth and copper f 
mity (mi’ti), a. [< mite! + -y1.] Having mites; William of Palerne Œ. E. T. 8.), 1. 125. nae ia oa nillary crystals of a blush 
i i le 4 pilla sta a g 
abounding with mites: as, mity cheese. Messenger to this myz, for mendemente of the pople, Role TE a first found at Joachimstiali | 
Cheese is a mity elf, To mele with this maister mane, that here this mounte Cia ‘a later in Utah, United States 
Digesting all things but mae AS gemez. Morte Arthure (Œ. E. T. 8.), 1. 989. Bohemia, and later mn Utah, Ko 
over rime, nS 


2 ~- mixobarbaric (mik”sõ-bär-bar'ik), @ | 
Cf. muck, v.] učopáppapoc,half-barbarous,< uona on 
3 pena Cae ‘a she pegit 
Gr: pieloupos, se. otizoc, a shortened verse, lit. mixable (mik’sa-bl), a. [«ixl + -able.] Ca- form of peypovat, mix O Mises, 7 ; bari 
eurtailed, < pelwv, Tess, + oùpá, tail.] A dac- ats Uncen canoes Also e ing), ar pann apoc, DARE A e is 
tylie hexameter with tho thesis or first syllable mixed! (mikst), p.a. 1. Consisting of different Not purely barhane; B08) fined types; MÈ 
of the last foot short or apparently short; a “elements or parts; mingled: as, a mixed feeling fluence of eivilizec te aa or culture, 0# 
hexameter irregularly terminating in aniambus of pleasure and grief. some working of civilization, 


= i inst amid barbarism. aay 
~ —) or a pyrrhic (~ ~) instead of a spondee The gouernement in that time of Moses was mizt, the AN the barbaric and méxo-barbarie coinates init 


Co trochee (—~). See dolichurus. Also Monarchie being in Moses. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 110. from Greek prototypes beyond the pillars at Bere r 
T 2. Promiscuous; indiscriminate; not comprised the west and as far as the Indus on hd Archeo H” 
in one class or kind. C. T. Newton, Art (NL. (6 

; +1 o5-dek’tēz), 1n. L 
A mized multitude went up also with them. Ex. xii. 38. Mixodectes (mik-s9-dek’te2), (ta 


; aa 

; i -, mix dpkrne, a biter, biting, i i 

wil ; a icre Hée0-, mixed, + d7Kr76, ne iy 

Y ines in mised company, where he hastho discre- f° 4 The typical genue of the fom jab 
Addison, The Man of the Town. dectidœ, with very large n@ a age 


pai -cusped: 
In Anne's reign it was used as a coffeehouse, but it no last lower premolar single-cusP 


ays ; > mix? (miks), v. t [< mix?, n. 
miurus (mi-u‘rus), n. [LL. miurus, miuros, < To clean out. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


, 


longer was extremely fashionable, as the company was and M. pungens are examples) jb pl ND 
very mized. Mixodectide (mik-so-dek D001 of ext, 


i i i 2 ‘i i 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 149. “¢ “ars qectes + -ide.] A am on 
re 


Be ord: i pefogged mentally. [Collog.] Eocene mammals, kapo i a e 

, nxt. isti emurs, ai eu te 

fyiva, mix. The Teut. forms Mixed actions, inlaw. See action, 8.— Mixed beauty, a mo eee, Daubentoniide. Th raut 
s the appar. deriv. mashl in- cadence, chalice, ete. See the nouns.— Mixed canon, ®PPPORCHINE © ar. ie otes and NO 

ye prob. been influenced in music, a canon for more than two voice-parts in which CTal genera, as M rope. see cu 

the Celtic f the intervals of pitch between the successive voices are North America and Europe- 

0 the Celtie torms may not the same.— Mixed chorus, quartette, voices, in emur. m K 
ch most of the E. music, male and female voices combined. — Mixed cog- m< amous (mik-sog'a-mus), ehil 
mix are due, namely nition, concomitant, equation, fabric. See the MIX08 4 arriage. Ain 

te, admix. commis, 10Uns.—Mixed fish, fish of various kinds, including soft mixed, + yapoc, marmite | mixoge™ hat 
also derived mas. P5. and hard fish. Milner,— Mixed greens. Seegreeni. terized by or pertaimng 0” gamot- 
o derived mas- = Mized laws, those which concern both person and — sority of Teleostei are mizo 
property.—Mixed metaphor, meter, etc. See the abe TODA congregate on the © 
nouns.— Mixed mode, (a) Inmusic. Seemaneria. (b) the laa of the former 
pl. In metaph. See model.— Mixed nuisance, number, attend to the same female, 
olive, power, proof. See the nouns.— Mixed ques- female to another. 
tions, questions which arise from the conflict of foreign ~; ik 
and'domestic laws.— Mixed ratio or proportion, onein mixogamy (mik-s08 & 
which the sum of the antecedent and consequent is com- Ous y] In ichth., 
pared with the difference of the antecedent and conse- numbers of male and í o 
ing-time, the males being ie 


quent, Thus, if a@:b::c:d, then by mixed proportion 
¿@—b::0 + d : ¢—d.—Mixed subjects of : ne 
tty, such as fall within the definition of thingsreal, males attending © ther: 
nevertheless are attended with some of the then changing for anot: 
f things personal, or vice versa Mixed Mfixolydian (mik-so-lid 1% 
y-train combining both pa engon cars ana Aoa half Lydian; 
voyage, a voyage for whalin apn 
voyag be yag: g dppovia, the Mixolyd 


‘Bee yarn. X 
2+ -cd2.] Filthy; vile. + Abdoç, Lydian: 8€8 
ed cherl, Havelok, 1. 2533. Model. 


mixon 


nizen. : 
See? Anothe 


spelling of mised), 


, a. -fy-marty. 
miz; (mikst), a, See mis ty-mar y L. mixtus 
mi pemah ks ti-Form); KE Kaa form or 
irtifa orma, jorii Oa Dee i 

rað ie: 
mi geter p tional Assembly. z ji 
cha! iztiform Na Carlyle, French Rev., I. vii. 9. 


ghat s0 ™ a [< L. mictus. 
“tee-ti-lin’ -i 1), a. 1. TELUS 
miks ae linea, line, + -al.] Con- 


mix tili ‘2, MIX, Ch E Ae 
PP of miscet sisting of a mixture of lines, 
are ré } 
inne, rv te. . n) 2 eS + 
rah curved vixs-ti-lin’ @ r), a. Same as 
24i] ar 
l. 


[Formerly mistion; < 
Sp. mistion, miaxtion = 
<D. mixtio(n-), m 


ixtão +t ure, l miscere, pp- mixtus, 
pg. MIG ing, mixture, ARA ot 
tioi-h 2 a see misl. 1+. Mixture; promis 
ists P! inglin so fh 
cuous © nn ae le to fall short, have pieced it 


a js ru ` zeving jti 
ceiving T among bodies, believing it is 


rarer than another. x á 
Ea ir K. Digby, Nature of Bodies. 
, French artists, & mixture of amber, 
ol fi z nE 

a d asphaltum used as a medium or 
7 f-gold to wood or dis- 


mixture, < OF. 


p. mistura, mis- 


re, pp. mixtus, 4 tus, 
act of mixing, or the 
tate 0: : 
a mixture of those things by speech which by nature 


en : er of all error. 
are divided is the mother o: Tooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 3. 


2. That which results from mixing} a mixed 
mass, body, oF assemblage; a compound or com- 
bination of different ingredients, parts, or prin- 
ciples; specifically, in phar., a preparation in 
which insoluble substances are suspended in 
watery fluids by means of gum arabic, sugar, 
the yolk of eggs, or other viscid matter. W hen 
the suspended substance is of an oleaginous 
nature, the mixture is properly called an em ul- 
sion. U. S. Dispensatory. 

Whanne ge wole drawe the toon fro that othir, putte al 
that mixture into a strong watir maad of vitriol and of sal 
petre. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shak., È. and J., iv. 3. 21. 

Society, in the modern acceptation of a miscellaneous 
mixture, which equalizes men even in their inequality, ... 
opened that wider stage which a growing metropolis only 
could exhibit. I. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 35L 
3. Admixture; something mingled or added. 


Tho wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cupof hisindignation. Rev. xiv. 10. 
His acts were some virtuous, some politick, some just, 
Ving pious; and yet all these not without some mixture of 
a Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 
ere’s no great Wit without some Mixture of Madness. 
aoe the Philosopher. Howell, Letters, I. v. 16. 
ahi a blending of several ingredients 
chan fone alteration of the substances, 
ae ich still retains its own nature and 
which tho aestinguished from combination, in 
Go a stances unite by chemical attrac- 
) eir distinct properties, and form a 


ous.— Mechanical S 
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cloth of a very dark gi Liha ord mixture, woolen $ 


f snuff scented wi oe 
Sa igati 


2. Misture, 

u variety, 

denoting a com pound 

n, but not necessar{] r 
3 


k Close], 
y rational design : «x 


miscellany has the diversi vi 
medley.” (C. J. S e as 
miscell 


Pure from passion’s mizture rude, 
Ever to base earth allied. Lovell, Comm. Ode 


The world lies no longer a dull 7 iscell 
room, but has form and order, Tener ae eur 
The sun was in the west when we left Jellalabad with 


its strange medley of associations, a 0 x z 
the gardens to the camp. ee i 


Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 202. 


Tve heard, I confess, with no little surpri 
English history call'd a farrago of es oe 


Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, H. 338, M 


A mash’d heap, a hotchpotch of the slain. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 415. 


mixture-stop (miks’tir-stop), n. 
ture, 5. 
mixtus, n. See mistus. 
mixty-maxty (miks’ti-maks’ti), a. [A var. re- 
duplication of mixt.] Promiscuously mingled. 
Also mixtie-maxtie. [Scotch.] 
Yon mixtie-maztie, queer hotch-potch, 
The Coalition. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
mizen, n. See mizzen. 
mizmaze (miz’maz),n. [A varied reduplication 
of mazel.] 1. A confused maze; a labyrinth. 
The clue to lead them through the mizz-maze of variety 


of opinions and authors to truth. 
Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 20. 


Unless he had repeated that verbal mizmaze of the con- 
vention. The American, VIIL 308. 
2. Confusion; bewilderment. 

I was all of a mizmaze—I was all in bewilderment. — 

Parish’s Sussex Glossary. (Davies.) 

mizzen (miz’n),. [Also mizen; early mod. E. 
MIZEN, MISEN, MISSON, MYSSON, Metsseine, MESON ; 
< F. misaine = Sp. mesana = Pg. mezena, < It. 
mezzana, mizzen-sail, lit. ‘middle’ (se. veld, 


See miz- 


sail), fem. of mezzano, middle, L. medianus, mid- 


dle: see mediant, and cf. mezzanine, ete.] Naut., 


the aftermost fore-and-aft sail in a ship, set 
abaft the mizzenmast, and having its head ex- 


tended by a gaff; a spanker. See spanker. 


They hoist their sailes, both top and top, 
The meisseine and all was tride-a. 


John Dory (Child’s Ballads, VILL. 195). 


eure.] I. intrans. 1. 


— G j 
thurier-ant lis He Ozford gray, i 2. To disappear suddenly ; decamp; run off. 


mentally. 


tily mizzeled with wine, 
els conferre with their familiars. 


mizzled (miz’ld), a. 
Spotted; having 
mizzling (miz’ling), n. 
early mod. E. miseling (myselyng); verbal n. of 


mizzly (miz’li),a. [Formerly also misly; < miz- 


mizzy (miz‘i), n.; pl. miz: 


MM. An abbreviation (in French) of Messieurs aj 
The Alhambra is a jumble of buildings, with irregular (gentlemen, sirs). 


tiled roofs, and absolutely plain, rough, uncolored wallson MM. 
the exterior. C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 247. M 


eGangotri : 


Mniotilta 
ence, sometimes, to become tipsy. Hallirrell. 
Slang.] 

Cut your stick, sir —come, mizzle! be off with youl~—got 


Barham, Ingaldsby Legends, FI, 190. 


See here, Paul; if you keep him o e ri 
tand it —heTll mA oak Se ee 


C. F. Woolson, Jupiter Lights, xiv. 


IL, trans. To overcome; confuse; entangle 


Then their bodies being satisfied, and their heades pret- 
they walke abroad for a time, or 


Stubbez, Anatomie of Abuses (1595), p. 57. 3 
. {A dial. var, of measled.) 
different colors. [Scotch.]} 
[Formerly also misling; 


mizzlel,¢.] A thick mist or fine rain; a mist. 


My doctrine droppe as doeth y? rayne, and my h 
s doe s y speac! 
flow as doeth the dew, and as the erie ae the 
herbes, and as the droppes vpon the grasse, 
Bible of 1551, Deut. xxxii. 2. 


lel +-y1,) Misty; drizzly. 

The thick driving flakes throw a brownish mizzly shade 
over all things. S. Judd, Margaret, í. 17. 

iz). [A var. of 

meese, or of the related moss: see moss2.| A 
ee quagmire. Halliwell. (Proy. Eng.] 

5 An abbreviation of Middle Latin or Medi- 
eval Latin, 


An abbreviation of millimeter. 
.M. An abbreviation of Vaelzel’s metronome. f 
See metronome. n 
e. <A contraction of Madame. i 
Mn. In chem., the symbol for manganese. 3 
mnemonic (né-mon’ik), a. and z. [= F. mné- a 
monique = Sp. mnemonico = Pg. It. mnemonico, 
< NL. mnemonicus, < Gr. prnpovicée, belonging to 
memory, < pvijuov (uvnuov-), mindful, ¢ practiac, 
remember: see mindi.) I. a. Pertaining to 
memory; especially, assisting or intended to = 
assist the memory: as, mnemonic words; mne- 
monic lines. 
II. n. Same as mnemonics. 
Mere processes and a sterile mnemonic. 
Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 24, 
mnemonical (né-mon’i-kal), a. [< mnemonic + 
-al.] Same as mnemonic. Boyle, Works, VI. 326. 
mnemonician (né-m6-nish’an), n. [< mnemonic 
+ -ian.] One who is skilled in mnemonics; 
specifically, a teacher or professor of mnemon- ; 
ics. = 
mnemonics (né-mon‘iks), n. [Cf. F. mnémo- 
nique =Sp. Pg. It. mnemonica, f.; < Gr. penpovixd, 
mnemonics, pl. of prmpovixdy (se. Té xvnua), MNE- 
monies, neut. of uvyuovikóc, memonic: see MNE- 
monic.| The art of improving or developing 
memory; a system of precepts and rules in- 
tended to assist or improve the memory. Also 
mnemonic. 
mnemonist (né’mo-nist), n. [< mnemon(ic) + 
-ist.] One versed in the science of mnemonics; 
one who practises the art of memory. 
Various other modifications of the systems of Feinaigle 
and Aimé Paris were advocated by subsequent mi 


com a eee izen i il of an oblong figure extended peated ANUE 
ha pound differing in its properties fromanyof u The r aaa “M Falconer, Shipwreck, ii, note 6. = ine ae $ 
Sto ngredients.—5, In organ-building, a flue- i See bagpipe Mnemosyne (né-mos’i-né), n. [L., < Gr. Muy- 
the pinag two or more pipes to Can E A i n- måst or -mast), n. The jocivy, the mother of the Muses, a personifi- 
Paes Being So tuned as to give certain sets mene the mizzen; the aftermost cation of ponuostvn, memory, < pripun rana 
Shriller harmoni 3 “5 MAS the = bering (see mnemonic), + -civy, a sufix of a 
fone of the ae pes. of Hie fundamental mast of a three-masted vessel. n. Therigging stract eee 1. In Gr. myth., the goddess of 
ing tothe nice tiro ranks,” “of e E mizzen Tigemain nee ihe shrouds of memory, daughter of Uranus (heaven) and Ge 
chosen for relate ree pipes to a digital. The harmonics connected mith eee X (earth), and mother, by Zeus, of toa ~ ene: 
mental tone, a oncht Vary with the pitch of thefun- the mizzenmast. _ [Formerly also 2. [NL.] In entom., a genus of hemipt pee 
wha ees than a High one eing provided with higher mizzen-sail (miz’n-sal or -sl), y eer cE sail.) insects of the family Fulgoride, se ted fron 
Hesmesfey fem Sno aet ofhartertcsanegrzae tise sail, mene elei SW Fata by Sil in 1866 for the South American 
i ane that lie at ies he harmonics usually chosen are Same as mizzen. sson sayles to goe M. planiceps. &-mō ni uvi- 
Mina aental tone, ma cetYals of fifths or octavesfromthe _ There came many small botes vate Vi TL 100. mnemo ic emg tek mik), ee 
hae en twa pupos Chose of thirds or sevenths. for Chio. Boreas ees ppr. /7, memory, + réyv7, art.] Mnemonic. 
athe hamnations by Temoran wee wong total effect of mizgz]el (miz’l), v. i; pret. and pp MTN mnemotechnics (né-me-tekniks), n. [Pl o 
neve, Y reinforcing fneptasize the upper eaa mizzling. [Formerly also miia misi He misten, mnemotechnic: see -ies.] A system of 
Honstopge “UY Used except b aer harmonics. They are ME. miselen, misellen, "mise avery fine drops; memory; eee ieee ae 
alure ete, Mixtures are vapo oa bination with founda- mist: see mistl, v.] Toram On what principle of me nosti 
SIAN sly named, as cornet, fur- qpizz] à nected with the knots and colors, we aret the 
Usually of Variegated : L hard flints in time doth pears Domen 
titing thag Per tints — 7. Tn ottled coloring, As misting AF sone, A Remembrance of Gascoigne: mnemotechny (nē'mọ-tek-ni), w 7 
ie eat :—7. In printing, type- j l homeward fast. 5 penn, 
Bag): facos a se tie ae of three & oe Now gynnes to mizzle, hye Sr, Shep. Cal, November. motechnie, ji a E z 
brow S. Sa S and bodies of type. mizli drizzling aay eae I 
arene = Deflagratin® “74si8.— Brown mixture. Another parka Ingots Fi aie 
tira . Se s. See dejlagrate.— i 1, v.]. Fine ram. 
meta of a ning iron etch. Griffith’s e, mizzle! (miz’l), n. [< mizzle m mizzled. 
Sekdes U nited States Piate; the mistura ferri mizzle? (miz’l), v5 pret. aa Biel; origin 
opæia,.— ali Y a amb: yield; 
Troup, der mo SOMorphons mieime mizzling. — [Rormenly 7, sucenmb; yield; 
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intrans. 1. To utter a 
hysical or mental 
ly or with mourn- 


Mniotilta 


one species, M. varia, the common black-and-white creeper 

of the United States, The bill and feet are black. The 
entire plumage is streaked ‘and spotted with black and 
white, This bird abounds in woodland, and has the habits 


A T. 
ment: see mean ELAN, 
2 sive of p 


low dull sound express! 2 
suffering; lament inarticulate 
ful utterance. 
Let there bechance 
To make him moan. i 2 
À s though one moaned in bitter need, 
= oe gain Morris, Earthly Paradise, TIT, 155. 
2, To give forth a saddening or gloomy sound, 
like one in distress; sound like a low ery O 
distress. 
‘And listens to à heavy sound, 


The ssy turrets round. y 
That moans the mossy T PR Mi a 


4 arbour bar be moaning. 
Though the harbour ey, aee, 


him itiful mischances an 
E Shak., Lucrece, 1. 977. 


complain; protest. 


3}. To murmur; 3 
and sayd, this 


Than they of the towne Dena to mone, 
èi ht nat to be suffred. A 
ee Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ecoxlviii. 
II. trans. 1. To lament; deplore; bewail. 
) e to mone her haplesse ehaunce, | 
Ss e Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 25: 


ET 
Moan the expense of many & yanish’d sight. 
; E Shak., Sonnets, XXX. 


ae 
Black-and-white Creeper (Myiotiita varia). 


The nest, placed 
r log, is built of moss, bark- 
the eggs are 4 or 5 in num- 
speckled with reddish. 


rpo 24. To cause to make lamentation; afflict; dis- 


tress: as, “which infinitely moans me,” Beau. 
and Fl. 
moan! (mén), n. [Early 
mone, moyne; from the v 5 
sound expressing grief or pam; 
lamentation not so deep as & groan; 
expression of sorrow; grief expressed 
or cries. 


of a creeper rather than of 
on the ground or on a stump o: 
strips, grass, leaves, hair, etc.; 
ber and white in color, profusely 5 . 
Mniotiltem (ni-o-til’te-<), n. pl. [NL., < Mnio- 
tilta + -cw.] A restricted section of Sylvicolide; 
the creeping warblers proper of the genera Mni- 
otilta, Parula, and Protonotaria. 8S. F. Baird, 


1858. 

Mniotiltide (ni-6-til’ti-dé), ». pl. (NL. < 
Mniotilta + -ide.] An extensive family of os- 
cine passerine birds, named from the genus Mni- 
otilta, formerly oftener called Sylvicolide ; the 
American warblers. They have 9 peman 12 rec- 
trices, scutellate tarsi, and a moderate bill usually notched 
and furnished with rictal vibriss. There are many genera 
and upward of 100 species, allconfined to America. They 
are small and usually prettily colored birds of the wood- 
land, all insectivorous and in temperate and cold regions 
migratory. They abound in species and individuals in east- 
ern portions of the United States, where they form a very 
characteristic feature of the avifauna. Leading genera 


mod, E. mone; < ME. 
erb.] 1. A low dull 
a sound of 

audible 
in words 


Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
‘And cries of tortured ghosts! 
Pope, St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 60. 


Hence—2. A low dull sound resembling that 
made by a person moaning. 
Rippling waters made a pleasant moan. 
3}. Lament; lamentation; complaint: espe- 
cially in the phrase to make one’s moan. 
Ai-after dinner gonne they to daunce, 


Byron. 


in that country are Dendreeea, Mniotilta, Parula (or Comp- And synge also, save Dorigene alone, 

Poin), Protonotaria, Helmintherus, Helminthophila, Which made alway hire compleint and hire mone. 

Cae lupis, Icteria, Myiodioctes, and Setophaga, The fam- Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 192. 
y is usually divided into 3 subfamilies: Mniotiltinæ (or They make their moan that they can get no money. 


Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
’s my friend! I ‘ll make my moan to him. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, iii. 1. 
moan? (m6’an), a. [< moa + -an.] Moa-like; 
of or pertaining to a moa. 
moanfult (mon’ful), a. [Formerly also mone- 
ful; < moan! +--ful.] Sorrowful; mournful. 
At last, in moanful march, they went towards the other 


‘Sylvicoline), Ieteriine (or Geothlypine), and Setophagine, 
or the wood-warblers, ground-warblers, and fly-catching 
warblers respectively. Also called Dendrecide. 

mo, moe! (mo), a. and adv. [= Sc. mae, < ME. 
mo, ma, < AS. md (= OF ries. ma = MHG. me), 
more (in number), a reduced compar. form con- 
nected with the adj. mara, more: see morel.] 
More. The form smo is often used by Shakspere, Spenser, 
ete., and sometimes archaically by more recent writers; 


Oh, here 


but the mo which is common in the vulgar speech of th i it ia, i 
pane aaa is a negro con etan shepherds: Herva A arona i 
» Of people. Warner, Albion’s England, i. 4. 


His Ave Maria he lerid hym alswa, 
And other prayers many ma. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 142. (Hallivell.) 


There were wont to ben 5 Soudans: but now there is no 
mo but he of Egypt. Mandeville, Trayels, p. 36. 


I sawe Calliope with Muses moe. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., June. 


The children of Israel are mo and mightier than we. 

Ex. i. 9 (Oxf., 1717). (Vares.) 
Mo. In chem., the symbol for molybdenum. 
mo, An abbreviation of month. 


moanfully} (mon’ful-i), adv. In a moanful 
manner; with moans or lamentation. 
This our poets are ever moanfully singing. 
Barrow, Works, III. viii. 
Moaria (mõ-a'ri-ä), n. [NL., < moa, q. v.] In 
z00geog., a hypothetical South Pacific continent 
of which only New Zealand and other Oceanian 
or Polynesian islands remain: so called from 
the supposed former range of the moas. Its as- 
sumed existence accounts for many features of the present 


geographical distribution of anima 
See Rita Dalit mals and plants. The name 


Moarian (m6-a’ri-an),a. [< Moari - 
“or Pee to Nee OS 
moat! (mot), n. [Early mod. E. mote; p 
mote, < OF. mote, an embankment, motte ` RT 
hill, butt, clod, lump, turf, = Pr: mota, an em- 
bankment, = Sp. Pg. mota, a mound, = It. motta 
a mound, a moat, < ML. mota, a mound, hill a 
hill on which a castle is built, a castle ‘an em- 
bankment, a ditch, also turf; prob. of Teut 
origin: cf. G. dial. (Bav.) mott, peat, (Swiss) 
matte, turf, = D. mot, dust of turf. Cf. also Ir 
e nii Ror me moion of the two senses 
£ nt? an E. di i 
tea bends cian itch,’ cf. dike and ditch. ] 
I lyken it tylle a cete [ci 
a gold, of ziea ecte Ronw ropt 
opon a moe sett of berylle clere, 
yun walles, and wardes, and turrettes, 
nd entré, and yhates, and garrettes, 


t 
Moabite (mō’a-bīt), n. anda. [< LL. Moabites 
< Gr. MoaBirjc, < Mods, also Méafoc (> LL. 
Moab), < Heb. Mdabh, Moab.] I. n. One of a 
tribe of people descended from Moab, one of the 
ons of Lot (Gen 


2, 
__ the 


round 


mobhify 
By-gonde the broke by g 
I hoped that mote meryiuente Othe 
onl Alliterative P Wore, 7 Slag 
moat! (mõt), v. t. [Marl 
[asarly rr 
n.) To surround with on B. 
also, to make or serve ag a z itch for 
He paints, he carves, he builg loat fop 
Makes citadels of curious fi CS, he : 
Some he dry-dishes, som. Owl and 


Gems (eg 


Some meoats p 
B. Joa } 
The first Europeans who 

guese. ‘They also built the 

moted round the Hill, and y 

ground, I know not. 


moat?t, n. An obsolete şs 


moatet, v. <A variant of 7 
2 a mute? 
moated (mo‘ted), a. [< moe 
nished with a moat. ea ca] f 
lni 
g | 


penere at the moated grange, resides thi 1 
ana. Shak., yp. 3 teje i 
A great castle near Valadoiii S SOAU i | 
Moated and high and by fair Ww, ne 
Longfellow, Wayside Tan Theo ÜL 

2 5 
moat-hen (mot’hen),7. Same as e ta 
An earlier name [for the moor-hen} w. MELETT Y 
was appropriate in the days when Yas Meat } 
nary adjunct of most considerable Hon ma ae tle 
A. Newton, Eneye. in the o 
mob! (mob), n. [< MD. mop 
(D. mop-muts, a night-cap, < mop + 
see mutch). Cf. mopl.] : 
Went in our mobs to the dumb me 
according to appointment. Addis 


Od; ands h 


n { 
Steele, Guardian TS 


mob! (mob), v. t.; pret. and 

; one D.I 
mobbing. [< mobl, n.] 1. To oea r 
as the face, by a cap or hood. er ore f 
Having most of them chins as s; 7 ] 
their faces mob'd in hoods and Tone oii E 

Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, Pre 
4 “L 


I have known her for two months tak 
easy chair, mobbed up in flannel DIERE 
Goldsmith, To the Priz | 


Halliwell. [Pra | 


2. To dress awkwardly. 

Eng. ] 

mob2 (mob), n. [Abbr. of mobile, orig, mi 
vulgus, the fickle crowd: see mobile, n) 1 

The common mass of people; the multi i 

hence, a promiscuous aggregation of peq 

any rank of life; an incoherent, rude, o 

orderly crowd; rabble. | 

I may note that the rabble first changed their title: 1 


were called the mob, in the assemblies of this clubji= 
Ribbon Club]. Roger North, Examen, p. 514. (Diis |, 


A mob of cobblers and a court of king. u 
Dryden, Cock and For, LS | 


The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, ii 
Imit. of Horace, ILL! 


Though he [William IV.] 
and country for sixty-four years, 4 
round to look at him, he cannot 

his heels. 


atrician as well as plebeian, at 8 -pi 
? Greville, Memoirs, Jays 


2. A riotous assemblage; a crowd of is 
gathered for mischief or attack; a promi? 
multitude of rioters. te 
He shrunk from the dangers that threatened ei 
sacrificed his conscience and his duty to Works Ve 
mob. Bp. Porteous, i 
Firc-engines were no longer needed to wae 3 
mobs that threatened to demolish the 
brokers’ shops or the Cuban cigar-store: 
G. W. Cable, Creoles ° 
3. A herd, as of horses or cattle; 4 
sheep. [Australian.] ind her 
They suggested 2 romantic turn of jl 
was only thinking ‘I wonder whether on 
of fat cattle ready for the putcher Dex Teni 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, ie oe 
Swell mob, See swell-mob.=SY2- Ra 
lace. 
mob2 (mob), v. t; pret. 
mobbing. [< mob?, nl 
orderly crowd; crowd ro 
tumultuously, whether 
hostile intent: as, to mob aP ‘a thop 
The fair Mrs. Pitt has been mobbe 


en, 
difficulty rescued by some gent pole, ters 


= 
we 
= 
2 


2. To scold. 


mobbardt, n.. 
obseure.] A 


mobbifyt (mob'i- 
mob; beset or sult Se 
Mobbify out at eave ont sam 


Hume, E 
jons for prosecuting these 
nie improvement of the hu- 


ee the Minority (1793). 


he associ 
o prevent 
a mobbish tyr 
S purke, Condition 
fee) moble?. 
paco 1 
f negro (W. 
ae of mab 


mabby (and mobee); 
Ind.) origìn.] 1}. 
by.— 2. The liquid 
Tes or peaches, for 
ture of apple- or 
dy The Hopa made from such 
aY am. See mobee. 
ind of es ee wine, cider, mobby punch, 
ne aE orn ‘the Caribbee Islands, or brandy 
Cave apples and peaches e seen 
; Beverley, Virginia, lv.“ 74. 
'k n. [< mobl + capl.] A 
aa Bee taped or puffy crown and a 


“ills. 
nd and fri 
sd a cap, much more 
A mO i Fe TOW: with side-pieces, 
the chin. a 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xiii. 
jk-white linen mob-cap fringed 
a and softened her face. eee 
round a Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, 
Venta Cf. mobby. 
mo’bé), ne [ poy. 
mobe Tod liquor made by the 
i groes of the West Indies from 
Sr ginger, and snakeroot. 
mobile! (mo’ bil or aS iD, a 
farly mod. E. mobil; S ALG. 63 
a aod with moble, meble, < OF. moble), < 
i OF mobile, F. mobile = Sp. movil = Pg. mobil = 
a) It. mobile, CL. mobilis, for *movibilis, movable, 
¢ movere, move: See move.] I, a. 1}. Change- 
able; fickle. : 
In distruction of mobil people. 
2. Capable of being moved from place to place. 
nandement es Thou sall noghte couayte 
N the Scher ENIES mobill or in-mobill of thi neght- 
d | bour, Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p: I1. 
3}. Moving; in motion; not stationary. 
To treate of any star 
Fyxt or els mobil. 
Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? (ZLatham.) 


4, Movable; easily moving or movable; capa- 
ble of facile movement; hence, changing; 
quickly responding to emotion or impulse. 

In all these examples, and especially in the Ephesian 
heads, the eye appears rather as if seen through a slit in 


the skin than as if set within the guard of highly sensi- 
tive and mobile lids. 


C. T. Newton, Art and Archæol., p. 79. 

Mademoiselle Virginie . . . raised her mobile French 
eyebrows in sprightly astonishment. 

W. Collins, Yellow Mask. 

its for the viscosity of all, eyen of the most 

e A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 226. 


IL x. 1. That which is movable. 


There can b irecti i 
an be no dir i i 
a mobile may irection, distance, dimension, unless 


es in that direction, and a sensation appre- 


ari 


Mob-cap, 
18th century. 


Testament of Love, i. 


The ny: 


This accom 
mobile liqui 


state. 
ideal attribute not possessed 


2}. Movement; motion. 


3 (mob-il’i-ti). The 


mobilization (mō’bi- or mob’ 
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2”. [< E. mobilité = 
mobilidade = {t, mobilita CF 


pene in 
l EOIN e€; hene 
ang : as, mobility of features, 
That extreme mobility which belon: alt 
yy gs only t 

y: Herschel, Outlines of Aatron fen 
Perfect mobility, the perfect absence of viscosity is a 
by any actual fluid. ~” 
A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 200. 


2 


Thou mortall Tyme, every ma: 

, n car 
Art nothyng els but the Taille se 
Of sonne and mone chaungyng in 


Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia (ed. Dib age! 


din), p. Ixix. 
he populace; the mob: a us 
suggested by nobility. [Slang.] F 
She singled you out with her eyeas command i i 
of the mobility. Dryden, Don Sebastian, et 


power exercised or controlled 
classes, Compare ochlocracy. 
It is a good name that a Dr. Stevens has given to our 


men. 


the une 
nity. 


mobocracy. 


mobocrat (mob’6-krat), n. 
-o-crat as in democrat, aristocrat, ete.) One of 
the mobocracy or turbulent mob; a leader of 
the mob; a demagogue. 


1) ae 


moccasin 
by the disorderly 


. e property of bein 2 
or easily movable: susceptitility ceo Mobile present situation (f ; to oon ee 
x ceptibility ; (for one cannot call it a Government), a 
movement; readiness to RT oe ae or Mobocracy. Walpole, To Mann, III. 245 (1757). (Darien, 


A mohocracy, however, is always usurped by the worst 

F. Ames, rele TE 11. 
ob; the populace; the common crowd; 
ducated or lawless class in a commu- 


. The ma 


The American demagogue is the courtier of American 
The Century, XXXI. 54. 


{Irreg. < mob? -+ 


The idiotic notion, possibly entertained by a brainless 


mobocrat here and there, that if you only perfect your 


voting apparatus yon are absolute 
ernment. you are absolutely certain of g 


1 goy- 
”, Bayne. 
These mobocrats intended to be Cromwells. 

W. Phillipa, Speeches, p. 352, 


During which the Door is kept by a Couple of Brawny mobocratic (mob-o-krat‘ik). a. [< moboerat + 


Beadles, to keep out the Mobility. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen 
m. 
on (n i-li-za’shon), n. 
[< F. mobilisation (= Sp. movilizacion pe 
mobilisação = It. mobilizzazione), < mobiliser, 
mobilize: see mobilize.) Milit., the act of mo- 
bilizing or putting in readiness for service; 
the act of putting 


g 
d 


Anne, 
u. 


corps by mustering its members and organiz- 
ing, equipping, and supplying it for active op- 
erations. Also spelled mobilisation. 


The full strength is made up at the moment of war by 
what is called mobilisation—that is, the drawing to the 
units [such as battalions, or batteries, or regiments of cay- 
alry] . . . reserve men sufficient to complete them. 


Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 12. 


mobilize (m6’bi-liz or mob’i-liz), v.; pret. and 


pp. mobilized, ppr. mobilizing. [< F. mobiliser 
(= Pg. mobilisar), liberate, make movable or 
ready, < mobile, movable: see mobilel.] I. 
trans. To putin motion or in readiness for mo- 
tion. Specifically — (a) Milit., to prepare (an army or 
army-corps, etc.) for active service. See mobilization. 

In rude societies . . . the army is the mobilized com- 


munity, and the community is the army at rest. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 515. 


@) In naval affairs, more rarely, to make corresponding 
preparation of a fleet or squadron for active service on a 
war footing. 


While the great mobilized fleet was at Spithead. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 281. 

TI. intrans. Milit., to prepare for motion or 
action; make ready for active operations, or 
for taking the field. 

The Germans were mobilizing like clock-work; the 
French were trying to mobilize, and finding that the at- 
t t produced chaos. 5 

eee eae Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 50. 
Also spelled mobilise. 
mob-law (mob/lA), n. The rule of the mob or 
the disorderly classes; violent usurpation of 


mobsman, who accompanied her home. 
i a body of troops on a war mob 
footing: as, the mobilization of an army or a f 


-ic.] Of or relating to mobocracy, 

mobsman (mobz’tman), n.; pl. mobsmen (-men). 
[< mob's, poss. of mob2, + man.) A member of 
the swell-mob; a dressy thief or swindler who 
affects the airs of a gentleman: generally, 
swell-mobsman. 


(Slang.] 
She once went to a concert, and got acquainted with a 
Mayhew. 


-story (mob’sto’ri), n. A vulgar story or 
ale. Addison. 


moccadot, mockado} (mok’a-do), n. [Also mo- 


chado, mockadoe, mockadoo; ef. OF. moucade, 
also mocayart, moccado (Cotgrave), < Olt. mo- 
eaiaro, moccuiorro, moceado (Florio); perhaps 
so called as used for handkerchiefs: see moc- 
cador, muckender.| 1. A stuff in use in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is men- 
tioned as being made of wool and of silk, and apparently of 
a mixture of either with flax, and was a substitute for the 
More expensive velvet. It was probably a material sim- 


ilar to velveteen, and of many grades of fineness and 
beauty. 


Who would not think it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady 
in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a bridall 
in her cassock of mockada? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 238. 
2. Sham; mockery. 

Neither of them would sit, nor put their hats on: what 
mockado is this to such a poor soul as I! 

Richardzon, Pamela, II. 37. (Davies.) 

moccadort, 7. [Also mackador, mockadour, 
muckador, etc., and hence muckender, q. v.; < 
ME. mokadour = F. mouchoir, a handkerchief, 
= It. moceatore, moccadore, a snuffer, < ML. as if 
*mucatorium, < mucare, wipe the nose, £ mucus, 

muceus, mucus: see mucus.) A handkerchief. 

For eyen and nose the nedethe a mokadour 

Or sudary. Lydgate, Advice toan Old Gentleman, xi. 
moccasin! (mok’a-sin or -sn), n. [Also moc- 
cason, moccas- 
sin, mocassen, < 
Algonkin maw- 
cahsun, makka- 
sin, makasin; & 


-al i i ‘horit: rabble; lynch-law. 
ie > it. G. H. Lewes, Probs, of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 45. E T [ME., also moeble, shoe(seedef.).] 
‘ d : & moving principle; a mover. meeble, meble ; COF. moble, meuble, movable, pl. A shoe me 
wale Thou first Mobile mobles, meubles, movable property, furniture, CT de of deer- 
as In sue anet Letters, I. etc., < L. mobilis, moving, movable: see mo- TA or other 
‘ Mobile? pee : z owe , Letters, I. v. 11. S He a. Movable; having motion. 
ah fai i t (mot ile), n. [Short for L. mobile vul- 2 J te th Sist or drie, or moeble or fix. soft Iemen 
ja mobile won crowd: mobile, neut. of mobilis, Alle the signes, be they mols’ TT TT Astrolabe, i. 52L without a stit so 
1 constant, fickle: : ‘ i 
a sca Se ugar. EINES I The TI. n. Movable goods; eae property. the American ETE 
f €; the rabble: th : Of my moble thou dispone, All the footsteps had the 
Enciting t : ; the mob. ce eth best is for to done. 
iat’ ly ele Maa Headed by Tomaso Ancin gommoni Righe thee Chaucer, T p 
eab o od, Athenæ Oxon., II. 384. t thow mygte fyndade, 
sett the secular ae oe aaa velvet petticoat, REA into Mores and yamon eae Soe it neuere SO Re on 
ie inl? Word mobite my ee Swift, Tale of a Tub, vi. k Piera PA O nae 
as abbrenieeuage about this ea) {yas frst introduced Ryght so men reuerenceth more the ryche for hus muche A 
All | Latin ace into mob. T B 1680-90], and was soon meeble ae de wittes. 
an, ! ulace an ` eqngth and HOM ECE ee tne Than for the kyn thathe cam ees Pla n (0) 5- 182. 
p mob with a kin ae So years afterwards, our author A let (mob’l), v: t- [Freq: of mobl.] 
w obia ems Note on Dehens SEPSY call it.” moble?t, mobblet( a) in or asin a hood; mob. 
K a ilian (mabili den's Don Sebastian, Pref. To wrap up (the head) e epee 
Daa | E “ian. an), a. andn. [< Mobile (see But who, 0, who had poen thn o Hamlet, il. 2. 524 
“a M el city of the 5 ertaining to Mobile, the Run barefoot up and do BEES that no - 
jë nobiliana t inhabitant or se ibama, Their heads and facos are mabi Travels 
dee.) eT (mò-biT’i gbile. moeie i 
ienaa, C wert JEE) h « [K Mobile (see mob-master (mob'màstèr) 
fte lange Obitionsis of ere sor aise, Darie 
e of thi 7+ he Lami lemmyide. ilitary di 
mene Ofte ely in the Uni VAE, A sort of military diS] 
Went uches long. ‘This tortoise in- 


Water-moceasin (ncistroden piscivorus). 


moccasined (mok’a-sind or -snd), a. 


casin! + -ed2.] Wearing or cover 
casins, 

Our moccasined feet made no noise. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting 

-sin-flou’ér), n. 


moccasin-flower (mok’a i 
and lady’s-slipper. 


Cypripedium, Indian-shoe, 


moccenigot, ”. [Also 
moccenigo, moccinigo, 
a patrician family of Venice.] 
United States cents. 
You shall not give me six crowns . . 
no, nora MOCCINUIO. 
Mal. Lend me the trifling ducats. . . . 
Cor. Nota moccenigo. Shirley, Gentlemen of Venice, i. 1. 
mocha (m0’kii),. [< Mocha (see def.).] 1. A 
choice quality of coffee, properly that produced 
in Yemen in Arabia, Mocha beingitsport. The 
mocha of general commerce, however, is ob- 
tained from other sources. The kernels are 
smaller than in other varieties.— 2. One of 
certain geometrid moths, notably of the genus 
Ephyra, haying somewhat the color of burnt 
coffee: as, the dingy mocha, E. orbicularia ; the 
birch mocha, E. pendularia.—8. A cat of a 
black color intermixed with brown: so called 
from the Mocha stone. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
Mocha pebble, Same as Mocha stone (which 
see, under stone). 
Mocha senna. Same as India senna (which see, 
under senna). 


Mocha stone. See stone. 


much. 
moche? (mosh), n. [F.] A package of spun 
silk: a French word used in English for the 
unbroken parcels of silk received from the 
continent of Europe. 
mochel}, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
mickle. 
mochras, mochurrus (m0‘kras, mo’kur-us), m. 
[Hind. mochras.] An astringent gummy exuda- 
tion from a kind of cotton-tree, Bombax Mala- 
baricum (ee heptaphyllum, L.), in India: used 
medicinally by the natives. 
mock! (mok), v. [¢ ME. mokken, < OF. mocquer, 
moquer, F. moquer = Pr. mochar = It. moccare, 
mock; ef. MD. mocken, mumble, = MLG. G. 
mucken, mumble, grumble, = Sw. mucka = Dan. 
mukke, mumble; cf. W. mocio, Gael. mag, mock, 
deride; L. maccus, a buffoon; Gr. põkoç, mock- 
ery, mock, mimic, ridicule. The relations of 
these forms aro undetermined; the word is 
supposed to be ult. imitative.] I, trans. 1 
To treat derisively or contemptuously; make 
sport of by mimicry, ridicule, or sarcasm; de- 
_ They utterly despise and mock sooth-sa, ivi- 
nations of thi come by the fight wee eae 
irds, and all other divination of vain superstition. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i, 11. 


_ She mocks all her wooers out of suit. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 364, 


te, imitate, or mimic; produce a 


mock'd as ever 


as lively 
d death. Shak., W. T., y. 3. 20. 


d deai 


[< moc- 
ed with moc- 


Trips, p. 333. 
See 


moccinigo, < It. mocenigo, 
so called from Mocenigo, 
A small coin 


formerly current in Venice, worth about 18 


. nor half a ducat; 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 


mochelt, a. and adv. A Middle English form of 
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eive by simulation or 


8. To dee NETII TAE T w 
OwA vs ralen expectation; Tool. $ 1e mock-bird is ever surog 
Eppan mi a iad me lies. Judges xvi. 10. itself. Goldsmith AW, Pea 
T ast mocked mo ant 8. y D E y nates.) 
dina cnt which the gods mock us with, mocker (mok'ċr), n. 1. One ae a 
sof i ? Who 


Mind is ali 


To lead those false who trust it. 


M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
4, To sot at naught; defy. ae 
a would. . - mock the lion when he romp o: prey, i 
To win thee, lady. ae ea hs = ae 
= ridicule, ote. (see taunt), cor at, gibe ai M 
E ET ot 2, Mimic, Ape, etc. See imitate.—3, 
, 
fo delude. poe Cerca 
T intrans. To use ridicule or derision; gibe 
or jeer; flout: often with at. 
Vse not to scorne and mocke as an? pe. 5 
Rooke of Precedence (E. B. T. S., extra E 3 
ri eT, i c er sabbaths. 
The adversaries saw her, and did mock at her Babe oa 
ag sorrow hath less power to bite 
at mocks at it, and sets it light. k 
Shak., Rich, II., i. 3. 293. 
[< mockl, v.] I, 2: 
1. Derisive or contemptuous action or speech ; 
also, a bringing into contempt or ridicule. 
And other-whiles with bitter mockes and mowes | 
He would him scorne. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 49. 
‘Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not. 
omia Saks ‘As you Like it, iii. 5. 33. 
And have a great care, Mistress Abigail, 
How you depress the spirit any more 


For gnarlir 
The man tha 


mock! (mok), n. and a. 


in-plant (mok‘a-sin-plant), 7. Same With your rebukes and mocks. ; 
naa ii : i ; Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, iv. ib 
moccasin-snake (mok’a-sin-snak), n. [See 9, That which one derides or mocks. 
moccasin. Same as moceasin=. i entleman is her mock and nothing else. | 
i NA seas A, E. Barr, Friend Olivia, i. 


[Rare. ] 


my lute, 
or be for ever mute. 
Music's Duel. 


3. Mimicry; imitation. 
Now reach a strain, 
Above her [the nightingale’s] mock, 
Crashaw, 
4, A trifle. [Prov. Eng.]—5. Mock turtle. 
I once had some cheap mock in an eating-house, and it 


tasted like stewed tripe with a little glue. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 218. 


To make a mock of, to make a subject of mockery; de- 
ride or bring into contempt. 

They crucify again unto themselves the Son of God, and 
make a mock of him. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V., App. 1. 
To make mock (or mocks) at, to make light of; make 
sport of. 

Was this the face . . . which I had so often despised, 
made mocks at, made merry with? Lamb, Old Actors. 

II. a. 1. Feigned; counterfeit; spurious: as, 
mock heroism; mock modesty; a mock battle. 

I fear me, some be rather mock gospellers than faithful 
ploughmen. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain and that alone can cure, 
Crabbe, Works, I. 13. 

2. Having close resemblance, as if imitative. 
—Mock brawn, gold, etc. See the nouns.—Mock lead, 
mock ore, popular namés of blende.— Mock moon. See 
paraselene.— Mock pennyroyal, plane, privet. See 
the nouns.— Mock sun, See parhe ion.— Mock turtle, 
a dish consisting of calf's head stewed or baked, and so 
dressed with sauces and condiments as to resemble turtle. 


mock? (mok), n. [Origin obseure.] 1. A root 
orstump. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. A tuft 
of sedge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

mockable (mok’a-bl), a. [< mock) + -able.] 
Capable of being mocked ; exposed to derision. 
[Rare.] 

Those that are good manners at the court are as ridicu- 
lous in the country as the behaviour of the country is most 
mockable at the court. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 49. 

mockadot, mockadoet, n. See moccado. 

mockadourt, n. A variant of muckender. 

eel (mok’aj), n. [< mock1 + -age.] Mock- 
ry. 

Thus speaketh the Prophete by ani — is, i 
rision, or mockage. Bible of Tost, 3 Cheon. te me 

I wonder at the young men of our days, 
That they can doat on pleasure, or what ’tis 
They give that title to, unless in mockage, 
Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, 1 Ba 
mock-ap ole (mok’ap’1), n. The wild balsam- 
apple. See Echinocystis and balsam-apple. 
mockardt, n. [ME. mokarde, < OF. mocquart 
moquart; a mocker, deceiver, < mocquer. mock: 
seo mock}, v.] A mocker; deceiver. à 
Avaryce, ryche and harde, 
Ys a thefe, a mokerad [read mokarde], 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 41. (Halliwell.) 
mockawt, n. An obsolete form of macaw. 
mock-beggart (mok’begir), n. [< mockl, v., + 

obj. beggar.] An uncharitable or inhospitable 
person: as, mock-beggar’s hall. 


A gentleman without meanes is like 
a faire house with- 
Eat rianan Wa Geaa ei a 
4 chargeable e o 
painfull to the builder, and all ill bestowed, en ee 


z kega that hath no good morrowe for his next neigh- 


Rich Cabinet furnished with Varietie of Excellent 
(Description (1616). (Nares.) 


ed Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


o 


pretense; dis- mock-bird (mok’bérd), n, 


mockernut (mok’ér-nut), n 


i 110. mockery (mok’ér-i), n. 


mocking-birg 


ton or 


mocks, as by mimicry, deris 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink ty 
But, beloved, remember ye the maging, 
before of the apostles of our Too 
they told you there should Sas J 


2. A mocking-bird; one of o 
o 


hickory, Carya tomentosa, + 
very thick-shelled, and not fl 
Sce Carya, caryin, and hicko J, 


ME. mokkery, < OF. soca roekorin (ia 
mockery, < moquer, mock; stant P. mo l 
act of mocking; derisive or Mock) tal 
or action. deceitfiy m l 


Hen 


; ; ever 
Vor mockery is the fum Cr mocks 


e of little hearts 
2. persion: ndeu 'ennyson, Giy 
. Derision; ridicule; careless ine 
tempt; sport; jest. 5 nsult o 


ci Now 
Thow shalt not laughe nus ane fayn, 
ffor thow hast lost thy sheld ag F geken, 
Generydes (R T T. 
To set before their eyes the injury e 
done the holy place, and the cruel 
whereof they made a mockery 
Is not this meer mockery, to thank 
doe, but will not? eee 
They were delivered up to be tl i 
nations. Prescott, ord. an T 
a apfait ¢ ) ve . f se 
8. Counterfeit tego false show 
E ence, horrible shadow 
Unreal mockery, hence! anov i 
Shak., Macheth, iip 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. 
Pope, Elegy to the Mem. of an Unfortunate Lady Lg 
The mockery of what is called military glory, E 
Sumner, Speech at Cambridge, Aug 7,1 
4, Vain effort; fruitless labor; that whihë | 
appoints or frustrates. 
It as the air, invulnerable, 


And our yain blows malicious mockery. 
Shak., Hamlet, 


=Syn. 2. Mimicry, jeering, gibes. 
mocket!+ (mok’et), n. [Cf. mocketer.] Aup) 
kin. Cotgrave. (Halliwell.) Í 
mocket? (mok’et), n. Same as moquette, 
mocketer (mok’et-ér), n. Same as moccadir, f 
mock-Godt (mok’god), n. [< mock! ty tei 
God.] One who mocks at God or divine thin 
a blasphemer. 
You monsters, scorners, and mock-Gods. oF : 
S. Ward, Sermons, p. 10. OS ; 
mock-guestt (mok’ gest), . K mock}, ti v a 
guest.| One who seems to offer hospilt i 
only in empty show, like the Barmecitt 
Arabian Nights. Davies. ona 
apose mock-guests are guilty inteni o Si ate | 
mock-heroic (mok’he-r 
or burlesquing the herol ) 
bearing: as, a mock-herow poem; * 
swagger. 
mocking-birt 
passerine bird o 
restricted genus Mi 
The best-known species 


in the southerly parts of th 
famous songster of America, 


irul 


er song is 


bird. Its prop: j 
riety, and Tesides this the 
ing able to imitate al 
This vocalization is confi a 
10 inches long and 14 m By 
above, soiled-white peloy i 
the wing- and tail-feathers Ht 


of this whiteon the wings 


is placed in trees 
, built of twi 


OW ades; jsi 
r average 1 inch by 0.75inch. See 
adv. In a mocking or 
cule, derision, or con- 
t, deceive, or cheat, 


ing-li), 4 
ner; with ridi 
í . 

as to disappom 


50 n Eccho, mockingly. Serr 
“pet's mecte,” aeea Albion's England, ix. 45, 
kt (mok’ing-stok), n. A laugh- 
ing-stoc. 2 
ing-5 t, ’ 
mock! ck; & man tj shall be a mocking-stocke to our 
Pe GOATER b lende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, vi. 
Nies: 7 vickednes, put Religion it selfe isa 
m hanes nor y r of reproach. 


$ na sie. & a matte í A 
Not Pea making oe Tied Plymouth Plantation, p. 6. 
n 


ywort, © „q in Bra i 
we kins quoted (mok’ing-ren), n. An American 
ocking Wren Snus Thryothorus, eur a the 
wron ol Mon (T. ludovicianus) or Bewick’s wren 
"o wren (J: 

Carolin’ ci 6 ‘i ea 
(i, vewich kerish), a. [< mock! + -ish1.] 
ockis 5 
Mock; sham. then was he crowned. 


kishe eleccion, Sir T. More, Works, p. 67. 


mok/or“dnj), n 1. Any plant of 


Jade q specially P. coro- 
niladelphus, but esy i P. co 
the gonia A ATTICO in blossom resembles that 
gS flowers. See syringa.— 2, See wild 
of orange 


After this moc! 


mock-orange ( 


Twilight. Hal- 


awash), ne A bird of the 
subfamily Mim ine 
4 Harporhynchus, 2s 
mae a the phrase mock-tur tle 
imion on trek 
TT Hon of velvet; especia lly, such a fabric 
incommon usein the sixteenth an dseventeenth 
centuries, supposed t he sathe ss moon ee 
do Hea woares his apPim to come too nigh; they afford 
q him EON a ie tun Characters, M 6b. (Nares.) 


} mocmain (mok’man), n. [Appar. of E. Ind. 


soup (an 
’s head). 


bli or Chin. origin; perhaps < Chin. muh (= Jap. 
mokii), tree, + mien (= Jap. mei), cotton.] A 
ani white shining fiber of great lightness and elas- 


ticity, produced by the silk-cotton plant Bom- 
bax Malabaricum.—Mocmain truss, a truss stuffed 


with this fiber. 
[Braz.] 


moco (m6’k6o), n. A Brazilian rodent 
of the family Caviide ; the rock-cavy, Cavia ru- 
pestris. 
mocuddum (m6-kud’um), x. [Also mokuddum, 
mocuddim, prop. mukaddam, < Hind. muqad- 
dam, a chief, leader; as adj., preceding; < Ar. 
gawada, lead.] In India, a head man. Specif- 
ically—(a) The head man of a village, responsible for the 


collection of the revenue (b) The head man of a f 
ic 5 2 f gang 0 
laborers or body of peons. Yule and Burnell. 


modt, n. A Middle English form of moodl. 


mod. An abbreviation (a) of modern; (b) in 
musie, of moderato. 


mona CD, a. and n. 
moa, Xodale, < ML. modalis, pertaining to a 
TRS L. modus, mode: see model, n.] I. a. 
1. anne to or affected by a mode; relat- 


=F. Sp. Pg. modal 


ap Oe ingt 
ney oug mode or manner, and not to the sub- 
ne r 
2 Wh 
ae with the eee Of faculties of the soul, we assert not 
Me e modal EAR S their real distinction from it, but only a 
í pecite Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iii. 
matical T 2. Of or pertaining to a gram- 
Other verb. 
the auxiliary nee a modal meaning, are made with 
i A 


can, must, and ought. 

Al those ee Essentials of Eng. Gamar, q 291. 
ue tae Jectives which have a modal secondary force 
o mer. Jour. Philol., X. 40. 
Dartion ee Straction, the fixi 


Ode of the object 


body.— Modal categorical. 
ot those Positions, the OEO 
ed e modes ee in their own 
odal distinc- 

; alee one and thesame thing is dis- 
inction of Py its possession of diverse modes, 
ilip drunk from Philip sober: a 

a paunciation, See enuncia- 

pelther the absence of modal dis- 
e mode of things which may be 
afi Ost On, & proposition in 
ed of the subject under some 


Which con is almost alw: 

alpen, Necessary ol ime factis said to i NA 

hose Possible.— Modal syllogism 

Ose premises ig a nodal ayo ition 
Proposition, Proposition. 


modalism (mō 


modalist (m0’dal-ist), n. 


modalistic (m6-da-lis’tik), a. 


modality (m6-dal‘i-ti), 


et ke 
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property 
l and Ari 
Philosophical for 


Their characteristic 
rather than to matter: 
sidered as un i 
Organon, 


Conjunct m 
See disjunct, 


mode 


heat is a mode of motion; reflection is a mode 
of consciousness. 


as modals belongs orm 
stotle ought not to Were 
introducing thera into the 


Grote, Aristotle, iy. 
—Disjunct modal. 


[4 modal + ~ism.} 
ed by Sabellius in 
ather, the Son, and 
t manifestations of 


odal, See conjunct, There Is something in things which neither is the thing 


itself, nor another thing, nor 
f j , yet nothing, bat a certain 
pel vagur elea And this used to be called 
2: for example, A degree of quality is not qualit, 
nor yet is it wholly nothing, buta PEE z z 
Burgerediciuz, ty. by a Gentleman. 


A mode is the manner of existence of a thing. Take, 
for example, a piece of wax. The wax may be round or 
Square or of any other definite igure; it may also be solid 
or flnid. Its existence in any of these modes is not essen- 
tial; it may change from one to another without any sub- 
stantial alteration. As the møde cannot exist without a 
substance, we can accord to it only a secondary or pre- 
carious existence in relation to the substance, to which 
we accord the privilege of existing by itself, per se exis- 
tere; but though the substance be not astricted to any 
particular made of existence, we must not suppose that it 
can exist, or at least be conceived by us to exist, in none. 
All modes are therefore variable states; and though some 
mode is y e ary for the existence of a thing, any individ- 
ual mode is accidental. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., viii. 


Tam... assured that those modes of consciousness 
which I call perceptions and imagi ations, in as far only 
as they are modes of consciousness, exist in me. 

Dexcartez, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), ii. 

Where the substantiality of God, as the “highest mo- a 
nad,” is insisted on, the finite monads become mere modes M 
of his existence, E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. $2. 


That mode or process of the Moral Faculty which we pe. 
call Conscience. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 341. 


dal-izm), n. 
In theol., the doctrine, dool 
the third century, that the F 
the Holy Spirit are differen 
one and the same person. 
The orthodox doctri 
tritheism and Ota as 
the other, when either the trip 
emphasized. P. Schaf, Chri 


Į y stands betwee 
iing to the one, BOW to 
sonality or the unity is 
st and Christianity, p. 63, 
[< modal + -ist.] In 
S or professes modalism. 
C [£ modalist + 
-i¢.] In theol., of or pertaining to modalism. 
i ane brestyter Hippolytus Was successi 
ne leaders of that church that the M: i i 
taken in its strictness, was contrary to Serpent 
Harnack, Encyc. Brit., XXI. 197, 
n.; pl. modalities (-tiz) 
Poya 7. r > Z). 
E modalité = Pg. modalidade = It. modalita, 
< ML. modalita(t-)s, < modalis, modal: see mo- 
dal.]_ 1. The fact of being a mode.—2, A de- 
termination of an accident; a mode. 
These excellencies are of more real and eternal worth 
than the angelical manner of moving so in an instant, and 
those other forms and modalities of their knowledge and 


theol., one who hold 


ful in convincing 


hose ; 5, aA ideas: Se = 

volition. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 194. Bn COE Rie aono eea ee pe: 

3. Mode in the logical sense; that w i de E 
2 ! gica e; that wherein 5 z 3, whi - g 

problematical, assertoric, and apodictic judg- sande, contata E E 


pounded, contain not in them the supposition of subsist- 
ing by themselves, but are considered as dependencies on 
or affections of substances. 


Locke, Human Understanding, IL xii. 14. 
There are some [modes] which are only variations or dif- 
ferent combinations of the same simple idea, .. . as a 
dozen, or score: which are nothing but the ideas of so 
many distinct units added together: and these I call sim- 
ple modes, as being contained within the bonnds of one 
simple idea. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xii. 5. 
Combinations of simple ideas of different kinds I have 
called ““ mixed modes,” 
Locke, Human Understanding, TI. xii. 5. 


6. In logic: (a) A modification or determina- 
tion of a proposition with reference to possibil- 
ity and necessity. (b) A variety of syllogism. 
See mood?, the more usual but less proper form. 
‘Tindall would be fayne wit in what figure it is made; he 

shal finde in the first figure and in the third mode. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 504. 


(c) The consignificate of a part of speech. (d) 
An accidental determination.—7. In music: 
(a) A species or form of scale; a method of di- 
viding the interval of the octave for melodie 
purposes; an arrangement of tones withm an 
octave at certain fixed intervals from each other. 
Three great systems of modes are to be distinguished — the 
ancient Greek, the Gregorian, medieval, or ecclesiastical 
and the modern. These three were successively deriv 
from each other, but with noteworthy changes of both 
principleand nomenclature. (1) In the Greek system each 
mode consisted of two tetrachords (two whole steps and 
one half-step in each) plus one whole step (the diazeuctic 
tone). The nature and the name of the mode varied ac- 


ments are distinguished. 


Lastly, under the head of Modality, we have seen that 
all phenomena, as objects, are in themselves contingent, 
or only hypothetically necessary, i. e. necessary on the 
presupposition of the existence of something else. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 564. 

Just as the adjectives which contain the modal force of 
possibility can lose this modality, so also certain adjectives 
can assume the same, although the modality was not origi- 
nally in them. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 44. 
4. In civil law, the quality of being limited as 
to time or place of performance, or, more loose- 
ly, of being suspended by a condition: said of 
a promise.— 5}. Same as modalism. 

To object that the faith in the Holy Trinity obliges us 
to as greate a difliculty as the Pontifician modalitie is very 
trifling, since that is onely matter of beliefe indefinite. 
We are not required to explaine the manner of the mys- 
terie. Evelyn, To Rey. Father Patrick. 


Adverbial modality. See adverbial.—Categories of 
modality. See category, 1. 

modally (mo’dal-1), adv. In a modal manner; 
in a manner or relation expressing or indicating 
a mode or form; as regards mode or manner. 

moddert, n. Same as mauther. : 

mode! (mod), n. [Also, in grammar, logic, and 
music, mood; also, as mere L., modus; in ME. 
moede (def. 8), < OF. *moed, meuf, later mode, F. 
mode, manner, way, mode, style, fashion, = Sp. 
Pg. It. modo, manner, mode (also Sp. Pg. It. 
moda, f., fashion, < F.) (cf. D. mode = G. mode 
— Sw. mod = Dam. mode, style, fashion, < F.; G. 


5 mmar. i he tetrachord used asa basis and according to 
Sw. Dan. modus, in gra , CL.) < L. modus, ee n of the diazeuctic tone, or, in other words, ac- 
measure, due measure, rhythm, melody, ete., co ing to the relative order of the whole steps and half- 
manner, Way. mode, mode in grammar, etc.; steps. When the diazeuctic tone Ieee eae 
i i 21. The form mood, asused, along ponent tetrachords, the mode was named simply from the 
akin to E. mete". s on d logie, is tetrachord used — the mode containing Dorian. tetrachords 
with mode, in grammar, music, anc 0810; 1 was called Dorian or Doric, etc., but when it lay below or 
prob. due in part to some confusion with mood1, shove both of them, the prefixes hypo- and hyper- 


i re added, as Hypophrugian, Hyperlydian, ete. 
oon Ge of the nine original modes, reckoned up- 
ward, the whole steps being in icated by —, the half-steps 
by ~, the constituent tetrachords by ——, and the dia- 


i i i of 
as if ‘an attitude of mind.”] 1. A manner 
acting or doing; way of performing or effect- 
ing anything; method; way- 


F A in ri mode. 3 zeuctic tone by +: 
A table richly spread in res mp, R., ii. 40 a E 
x P, tre rian *V*—*—*—* Ut —*F— 
What modes of sight between each wide Man, k 211. Eos p ee 
Pope, Essay on 3 IL Phrygian,“ — * ~v *—*—* —*~*—* 
Ring in the nobler modes of ES : eee 
wither eee man rrayeon, Tn Memoriam, evi s Shy dian * Oe aaa 


rE eS 
IV. Hypodorian, or Æolian, * —"~*—*— NES 


é Re AS lie 
manner} prevailing style; Se ora aetna 
+ 


2. Customary 
ion. 


Tt was grown a Mode to be vicious, and they had rather pi etie ee 
be damned than be out of the Ga eet, Sermons, I. xii. Hypolydian,* —*—*—*~ Bae Pea SOE) 
a ke to my Lord Ba ee or Mixolydian, 

vhite Hall, and in the garden Spot? 7° the mode s SS 
sangich, who is in his gold- buttoned arin Diary. 11.8. opera Sere 
is, and looks nobly. ; lai - ‘III. Hyperpbrygian, or Locrian, T 
wef after this we Took on the people of ose dg n° conn 2 Perce or 
try, we find in them the manner tison, Country Manners. a ; 

the form of 


-am., the designation, by 2 
e "the manner of our sonesptcn z 
an event or fact, whether = oa 3 e A 
gent, possible, desirable, Ta elke. ~ ro ine 

S R : 
of the ney yerba verbal phrases are U Mad 50 nef 
€ as ; i 
ihe nano eee commonly, ba is oes er 
4. The natural dino ae eee a 


bodied in seales of about 
These umes ealled tra which 


existence or action of 
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tended [1650-1720], and 


mode 


f meshed grounds extence aut 
the lowest scale to be A, the series of later scales or The use of meaho Bi Siy ‘arieties of modes were 
modes” wouid Be: groan compost enilrely OF hye Brit» XIV. 1% 
Hypodorian, embodying mode LY. above, AL b) The filing of op enwork meshes or the like 
Hypoionian, Hypoiastian, or lower Hypophrygian (mode W Gana th S lid parts of the pattern — 10. A 
.), Bp. ay ana’ 7a man- 
Hypop! ‘an (mode V.), B. garment for women’s wear, apparen y am 
ypophrygi rer Hypolydian (mode VI), © tle with a hood, worn in England in tho cigh- 


Hypowolian, or 


teenth century. 
sacked, 


yarm 
Charlotte Brontë, 


Mumi dan {meds VIL), Us 

Dorian (mode L), V. ieee 

Tonian, Lastian, or lower Phrygian (mode TI.) Eh. Certain wardrobes of the third story pre a Pnoke 

Phrygian (mode IL), E. and thei contents, in the shape of brocadec and hi )! e 

ji an (mode IIT.), F. petticoats, satin sacques, black modes, lace lappets, etc., 
PAD tals by the Abigails 


Jane Eyre, xviii. 
ode. — Adverbial 


Æolian, or lower Lydiz 5 
ight down iv 


Lydian (mode IIT.), F. 


EE a were brot 
perdorian, or Mixolydian 


(mode VIL), A 


, G. 
ydi ode 5 
Mixolydian (mo d Sar substantial m 


Hyperionian, Hyperiastian, or higher 
‘ 3. Accidental mode. Sec St mode. — rbial 
n or Hypermixolydian (mode VIIL), A. mode, that sort of modification x © Oe pe Eee 
Hypervolian, or Jower Hyperlydian (mode IX.), By. be effected by the addition 0! ie Price k Daa fl 
Hyperlydian (mode IX.) B. recone the mode, 2 ne fas : y fo 
; able. 
The fact that the term mode has been applied from very qi eae cadente and painted renter 
f oth to the ideal octaye-forms, or true modes, There laid on 10s. up p A 
ih E a scales or tonalities based upon them gloves, very pretty and all the mode. Pepys, Diary, I. 404, 
has led to great confusion, Furthermore, the extant data Formal mode. Sec formal.— Immediate mode, a mode 
of tho subject ar fragmentary and obscure, se 4 which is attributed immediately to its subject ; mediate 
ities differ widely. (Zhe summary here giv mode, one which is attributed to its subject by the inter- 
m of another mod e.— Intrinsic mode, in logic. See 


chiefly from Alfred Richter.) The ventionð 3 
intrinsic. — rialmode. See material. —Metaphysi- 
intrinsic Mate See metaphysical. — Mixed 


value of the ameron modes we muc 

Greeks, and melodies were wri en in 0! e of expression. ¢ 

modes According tothe sentiment intended to be expressed. cal mora In a pee See maneria. (b) pl. In the phi- 
Sce def. 5 — Nominal mode, that sort 


losophy of Locke. 
of modification of th 
be effected by such phrases as 
‘jt is necessary that.”— Substantial m 


affects a substance in £0 far as it is subst 
ample, existence); accidental mode, a moc 
modifies an accident, = Syn. 1. Method, Way, 
mannerl), process. $ 

i [< model, n.] To conform 


mode!} (mod), v. e _To contort 
to the mode or fashion: with an indefinite i. 


[Rare.] 
He could not mode it, or compor 
fickleness or Italian pride. A 
Fuller, Worthies, Warwick, III. 274. 
A Middle English form of moodl. 
-A fashion-book. 


it was like nothing 


Jesiastical system was 
ollow the ancient system. 
etained, but subsequently 

The system was 
in the latter part of 


emeaning of a proposition which may 
“at is possible that,” or 
ode, a mode that 
ance (as, for ex- 
de which only 
etc. (see 


(2) The Gregorian, medieval, or ece 
originally intended 
Several of the old m 
received curiously transposed names. 
initiated by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
the fourth century, perfected by Gregory the Great about 
600, and still further extended between the eleventh and 
sixteenthcenturies. Ttexercised a deep influence upon the 
beginnings of modern music, and is still in use in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The ecclesiastical modes differ from 
each other both in therelative position of their “finals” or 
key-notes and in the order of their whole steps and half- 
steps. ‘They are authentic when the final is the lowest 
tone of the ambitus or compass, and plagal when it is the 
fourth tone from the bottom. Four authentic modes were 
established by Ambrose, the four corresponding plagal 
modes were added by Gregory, and six others were sub- 
sequently appended, making fourteen in all. In each 
mode certain tones are regarded as specially important— 
the final, on which every melody must end, and which is 
nearly equivalent to the modern key-note ; the dominant, 
or principal reciting-note; and the mediant and partici- 
pans on which phrases (other than the first and last) may 

egin and end; these are generically called modulations. 
‘All the modes are susceptible of transposition. Assuming 
the final of the first mode to be A, the full series is as fol- 
lows (finals are marked F, dominants D, and mediants M): 


partly to f 
odes were I 


t either with French 


mode*t, n. 
mode-book (mod’buk), n 


Her head-dress cannot be described ; 
in the mode-book or out of it. 
Henry Wood, East Lynne, vii. 


Mrs. 
model (mod’el), n. and a. [Formerly also mod- 
ell (= D. model = G. Sw. modell = Dan. model), 
< OF. modelle, F. modèle = Sp. Pg. modelo = 
It. modello, a model, mold, < L. *modellus, dim. 
e, standard, dim. of modus, 


I, Peran (authen- tee ae Gas of modulus, measur 
j TL. Wypodorian EMD ae aia measure; seo model, and ef. module, modulus, 
(plagal)..a—bve—d—evi—g—a mouldt, mold4.] I, n. 1. A standard for imi- 
F D tation or comparison; anything that serves 


M 
ae ae or may serve as a pattern or type; that with 
which something else is made to agree in form 


II. Phrygian (authentic) Ge 
or character, or which is regarded as a fitting 


IV. Hypophrygi- 
an (plagal) ORO ee a 


M D 
V. Lydian (authentic), .. f—g—a—b-~c—d—ef x P 
VI. Hypolydian Wor oD Oa 
(piagal)....... c—d—evf—g—a—bve It is natural for men to think that government the best 
E MD under which they drew their first breath, and to propose 
it as a model and standard for all others. 


VII. Mixolydian (authentic)....¢ —a—b-c—d—ef—g Bp. Atterbi S I 
p. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 


Vil. Hypomixolydian M F(M) D 
(plagal)......--+. Mea eat D [These works] are put into the hands of our youth, and 
n n: PEED Ea cried up as models for imitation. Goldsmith, The Bee. 
FMD 5 T regarded her as a model, and yet it was a part of her 
perfection that she had none of the stiffness of a pattern. 


H. James, Jr., Louisa Pallant, ii. 
2. Specifically — (a) A detailed pattern of a 
thing to be made; a representation, generally 
in miniature, of the parts, proportions, and 


X. Hypowolian (plagal) e-f—g—a—h~c—d—e 
F OM D 


XI. *Locrian (authentic) b-c—d—e~f—g—a—b 
MD 


*, . D i 
XIII. Jonian GQuthentio) S ol_et--g—a—bve other details to be copied in a complete pro- 
(plagal)....... g—a—b-c—d—e-f—g $ paio des state, tl 
l 5 A Bera 
‘Not used, on account of the tritone between B and F. In ares in i te tke N ande 


Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland (1572). 


A dozen angry models j etted steam : 
A petty railway ran. Tennyson, Princess, 


A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
- What the child is to the man. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 


(8) In the modern system only two of the historic mod 
ao retained —the major, equivalent to the Greek Tydian 
eine medieval Ionian, and the minor (in its full form), 
Sativa ne gsc jare kanl mediya Æolian. These 
odes di ) er e o heii 
and half-steps, as follows: pacino TDO 


Prol. 


Rinsibee'e #G e+ e * kU F 
ey * — kd — 
a jar ea *— *—* (b) In the fine arts: (1) A living person who 


serves a painter or sculptor as the type of a 
figure he is painting or modeling, or poses for 
that purpose during the execution of the work; 
also, one who poses before a class to serve as 
an object to be drawn or painted. (2) In sculp- 
ture, also, an image in clay or plasterintended to 
be reproduced in stone or metal. (8) A canon, 
such as the sculptural canons of Polyeletus and 
UStEDUS, or the fancied rigid canons for the 
uman form in ancient Egypt. See doryphorus 
ana Lysippan.—3. A plan or mode of forma- 
pon. or constitution; type shown or manifest- 
typical form, style, or method: as, to build 
@ ouse on the model of a Greek temple; to 
orm one’s style on the model of Addison. 
It [a proposition) hath much the model and frame of our 


_ oath of allegiance, but with some modification. 
Donne, Letters, exxvi. 


r, and scale. (b) In medieval musi 
ch the relative time-value or marie 


model (mod’el), v.; pret. and pp, modeled 


modeling 
The cathedral at Saltz 
Peter's at Rome. zburg is bultt on th 
Pococke, Deseriptioy 
The ship was of a model gv a 
the rigging had a musty odi 


€ mey 
the h 
Ich as Baty 
odor, 48 T haq Ney, 
G. W.C 
= ~ Curti 
4. A mechanical imitation oe Me ang 
ject, generally on a miniatw 2 Yo 
to show its formation: as TO) Scale t 
lem or of Cologne cathedral model of 
human body. Henee—5 al; a mon 
tion; a facsimile. [Rare. {3 c 
I had my father’s sig : 
Which was the madai oi hand 


4 
Ly d 
oth, 

Gp ute 
My 


ID 
iin 


Tue 


This gave occasi e 
aR VOl So ee Sovern 
dered to the deputies in a model, « 
by some, and silence in others h 
large. Winthrop, Hist. Noe’ it up 
The New Model. Sce New Mode, Mt, 

II, a. 1. Serving as a mod 
to serve as a model or xe 
as, a model husband. pain 

There is a model lodging- inw 
vate property of Lord A iy Cstminster the fe 

Mayhew, London Labour and Lo: = 

Model doll, a large figure, more or } ndon Po 
human form, sometimes of life-size, dr 
which it may be desired to exemplify 
ete of dress. Such model dolls w 


our t 
nt, whic} 
, and finding a 


2y 
oxen 


C88 Yesemblis 


i m an 

» ANd gery 
a t; 
ere formerly 


modelled, ppr. modeling or modelli 
also modell; < E. odete o Eom 
It. modellare, model; from the neea 
n.] I. trans. 1. To form or plan fe 
to a model; make conformable to a a 
type; construct or arrange in a set Tae 
By what example can they shew that the format a ; 
Discipline must be minted and modell'd u 
RE ? 3 Milton, Reformation in Tit 
oo lty y ake) mean time, thy glorious (az, | 
Pe Prior, First Hynm of Callimas ‘ 
The camp seemed like ¢ ity à 
Be N Le ee modelled aù 
Quoted in Prescott’s Ferd. ndIs ix f 
[Nothing] justifies even a suspicion that vertebre x | 
modelled after an ideal pattern. i 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Bio 


as on a model; ze) 
to model a hat at} 
ally, in draci 
wi 


2. To mold or shape on or 
form to by any means: as, 
block; to model a ship; specific 
or painting, to give an appearance of m 
relief to. 


Every face, however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modell’d on a skull. ae 
Tennyson, Vision of Si" 
f; execute a copy ot 


3. To make a model o 
m: as, t0! 


resentation of; imitate in for 
a figure in wax. 
y 3 com 
And einer Milton, P. L, 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o'er and o'er again, ty 
Longfellow, Bu: ding 
intrans. 1. To make a m d 
e fine arts, tO 
erial: as, 
of a model; 


e to model heave 


II. 
especially, in th 
some plastic mat 
To take the form L 
or natural appearance, OF 11 
ing, an appearance of natur: 


The face now begins to mo! 
> p, Fowler, harco: 


modeler, modeller (mod/el-ét): ue ol 
models; especially, who form 
figures in clay, wax 

modelesst (mod‘les), 4 
Measureless. 


oo 


fi raine 
ene gel 
{Ya ‘i 


modeling, modelling 
hal n. of model, v.) 
of forming m $ , 
figures to a desire 
ie arts, the act of a sculpt¢ 
jece 0 


in pai 
e of re. 


lidity am 


Anew school of 
bine 
ic tech 


now 
disca e 


modeling 3813 
js very happily grouped, and painted moderate, < moder-, modes-, a wa moderator 
5 wie tre the modelling e glso i $, fe o8-, & ste eari A 
, though evou hereof the Charterhouse Ee a modestus, moderate, discreet, ADEN a middle state between extremes: as, the mod- 
seen an really firm or ex- “U ues measure: see model and modest.) Y cratenesa of the heat: used commonly of things, 
s pains ro beneath. May 25, 1859, p. 365. lee 1. To reduce the amount or intensity of: ma moderation is of persons. 3 
ucpe Academy, May #9, 1° ee essen; reduce; restrain; specifically, vs ia moderation (mnod-¢-ra‘shon), n. [< OF. mode- 
in sculp the tools, made of wood, duce from a large amount or EAE ; re- ration, F. modération = Šp. moderacion = Pg. 


ators in forming their models Peo ls 

7 : l as, to moderate 

o moderate : 
noderate one’s anger, 


£0018) Hh, medium quantity or intensity: 
podeling tu, used by the heat of a room; Hs 
bone, ardor, or passions. 
5 Thad rather 
Your art conld force him to 
Ci retu a T 
To me I bear to him, or give me Soe Arogir 
To moderate my passions. 
Fletcher (and ano 
_ Fear, . _. if it have not 
ing concerning God wherew 
likewise superstition. 
ane saw sand cast upon the earth to moderate the fer- 
ity. Sandys, Travailes, p. 93, 
Though Love moderated be the best of i 
g L nod £: Affe ri 
the Extremity of it is the worst of Pa sions. Teens ye 
: Baker, Chronicles, p. 114. 
2. To decide as a moderator; judge. [Rare.] 


It passeth mine ability to moderate the question, 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

If any of them grudge thi 
of new or dangerous doctri 
best moderate. 
=Syn. 1. To mitigate, abate, 
suage, soothe, soften. 

IE intrans. 1. To become less violent, se- 
vere, rigorous, or intense: as, the storm begins 
to moderate. 


ther 7), Prophetess, ji. 1, 


the light of true understand- 
ith to be moderated, breedeth 
Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 3. 


Modeling-tools. 


The chief forms now in use are given 
illustration. ae? 

d (mod’el-ing-bord), n A board 
ive shape to the mold. 


is book a room, and suspect it 
ine, you who know us all can 
Donne, Letters, Ivi. 


appease, pacify, quiet, as- 


oar . 
-molding to g 


5 (mod’el-ing-kla), n. „Fine plas- 
ared for artists’ use in 
ith glycerin, or by other 


methods. 
odeling- 
Paola toh t 


deling-p 
Eoi plane use 


loft (mod’el-ing-l6ft), n. Same as Mine herte for thee is disconsolate, 
My paines also nothing me moderate. 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 1. 516. 
When his profit moderated, 
The fury of his heart abated. 


S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. ii. 463. 
2. To preside as a moderator, as at a meeting. 
—To moderate in a call, in Presbyterian churches, to 
preside at a congregational meeting at which a call is 
addressed to a minister—a duty performed by a minister 
of the presbytery to which the congregation belongs. 
moderate (mod’e-rat), a. and n. [< L. mode- 
ratus (> It. moderato = Sp. Pg. moderado = F. 


‘el-ing-plin), 7. In carp., 
lane ee lacing on rounded sur- 
faces, Lt is from 1 to 5 inches long, and from 
1inch to 2 inches wide. Æ. H. Knight. 
modeling-stand (mod’ el-ing-stand), ug In 
sculp., & small wooden table with a onni mov- 
able top, at a convenient height, used for sup- 
porting a mass of clay while the sculptor is at 

work upon it. The stand, which is usually mounted 
on three legs, has a flat piece of wood set horizontally be- 


modelizet (mod’el-iz), l ; 
frame according to a model; give shape to; 
mold. B. Jonson. 

Which some devout bunglers will undertake to manage 
and modelize. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 426. (Davies.) 
modeller, modelling. See modeler, modeling. 

model-wood (mod’el-wid), n. The hard light- 
colored wood of the rubiaceous tree Adina 
(Nauclea) cordifolia. [India.] 

Modenese (m6-de-nés’ or -néz’),d.andn. [<It. 
Modenese, < Modena, Modena.) I, a. Of or be- 


moderate in all things; a moderate drinker. 


cold. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


The moderate sort of men thus qualified, 
Inclined the balance to the better side. 


2. Thinking, speaking, or acting with habitua 
slowness; very deliberate. [Colloq.]—8. (0) 
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tween the legs, phon yes down, on which modeling- modéré), pp. of moderare, regulate: see moder- - 
tools, etc., may be laid. z e, 0. a. 1. Restrained; temperate; keep- 
alize v.t. [< model + -ize.] To aem TE j p antes 


ing within somewhat restricted limits in action 
or opinion; ayoiding extremes or excess; think- 
ing or acting soberly or temperately: as, to be 


They were moderate Divines; indeed, neither hot nor 


Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 75. 


moderação = It. moderazione, < La. moderatio(n-), 
moderating, < moderare, pp. moderatus, moder- 
ate: see moderate, v.) 1, The act of moderat- 
ing or restraining; the process of tempering, 
lessening, or mitigating. 
And what is all virtue but a moderation of excesses? 
South, Sermons, VL. 1. 
2. The state or quality of being moderate or 
keeping a due mean between opposite ex- 
tremes; freedom from excess; temperance; 
due restraint. 


Moderation is a good mean, though men desire a great 
deal.” 4 Mesure is a mery mene” was a proverb, and is 
quoted by Skelton in his “ Magnificence,” Í, 335. 

Richard the Redeless, Notes, p. 293. 

Let your moderation be known unto all men. 


Phil. iv. 5. 
Pand, Be moderate, be moderate. 
Crea. Why tell you me of moderation ? 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 2. 
The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew. 
Dryden, Astra Redux, l. 242. 
3. Habitual slowness of thought, speech, or ac- 
tion; great deliberation. [Colloq.]—4. The 
act of presiding over, regulating, or directing as 
a moderator.—5. pl. In the University of Ox- 
ford, England, the first public examination for 
degrees. 
_ The introduction of English Literature as a special sub- 
ject, either in Moderations or in the Final Schools. 
Quarterly Res., CXXVTI. 257. 

I believe that a man who has taken a good Class in 
Moderations would, so far as mental training is concern- 
ed, do wisely in taking up a fresh subject, especially Mod- 
ern History. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 35. 
=Syn. 2. Forbearance, equanimity, sobriety, self-re- 
straint, mildness, composure, calmness. 

moderatism (mod’e-ra-tizm), n. [< moderate, 
a. + -ism.] 1, The state or character of be- 
ing moderate, in any sense. Specifically—2. 
[cap.] The attitude and practice of the Mod- 
erates in the Church of Scotland. See moder- 
ate, n. (¢). 

The following year (1’ Wesley ordained ministers 
for Scotland. There his societies were quite outside of 
the established Presbyterianism of the day, with its luke- 
warm moderatizm. Eneye. Brit., XVI. 187. 

An idealising and illusive fervour which arose in an- 
tagonism to the moderatixm, or somnolence in religions 
matters, which had long been prevalent. s 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXLY. 4. 
moderatist (mod’e-ra-tist), n. [< moderate, a., 
l + -ist.] One who is characterized by or pro- 
Ë fesses moderatism; a moderate. 


things, limited in extent, amount, or degree; moderato (mod-e-rii’to), adr. [It.: see moder- 
not extreme, excessive, or remarkable; re- ate,a.] In music, ata moderate pace or tempo; 
stricted; medium: as, moderate wealth or pov- when combined with other terms, moderately: 
erty; a moderate quantity; moderate opinions as, allegro moderato, moderately fast. Abbre- 
or ability; moderate weather or exercise. viated mod. š x ; 
There is not so much left to furnish out moderator (mod’e-ra-tor), n. [= F. modera- 

A moderate table. Shak., T. of A., iii 4. U7. feur = Sp. Pg. moderador = ie moderatore, < 

tensions w d ; - r gulates or governs, 

is [Ja IL’s] pretensions were moderate when com- L. moderator, one who reg es i 
panel re theese Teh he put forth a few months later. < moderare, re; te: see moderate, ve] 1. One 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng» Vi ho or that which moderates, restrains, or re- 


longing to Modena. 

„2. sing. or pl. A native or an inhabitant of 
the city or province or former duchy of Modena 
m northern Italy; people of Modena. 
ee n. AMiddle English form of mother. 

M erho. t. [KOF. moderer, F. modérer = Sp. 
Reuter = It. moderare, < L. moderare, reg- 
e: See moderate.) To moderate; regulate, 


especi perenne 
ca aon the temper or disposition; calm; 


ing acted but seven 
Gla > The play had a moderate success, being acted prenra 
hano eg e Ee ot. Berney and Borgoune wolde times. ee ‘A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int., p. XX. As by the former figure we vse to sentre our re she 
av volage, but they might nat be herde. R te, reasonable, judicious, mild. py another we temper our sence with wordes of such moa- 
Pe ae tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IL. cluxxvii. Syn: L Moderate ia nearly always refers toa eration as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and 
es Somewhatino 


i : Liptote, which therefore I call the Moder- 

mage ape maom puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 153. 
was, after tedious study, a calmer of unquiet 
ieee fos of passions, and procurer of con- 
tentedness. T. Walton, Complete Angler. 
2, In microscopy, a device used to diminish the 


intensity or vary the character of the light 


g 5 ini temperate similarly 
ergon’s temper or opinions, whereas temper I 
ka generally refers ta persana paons in Tee 
bodily indulgence: a moderate man. RD ee 
treme in his views or violent in his sentiments; a tem 
paula man, one who ising addicted to over-indulgence 
either in eating or in drinking. E = “ 
TI. n. One who is moderate in opinion OF ac 


they war L dered dyuersmennes hartes, 
Voyage, ey pare here at the poynte to haue broken their 
mo derabl ers, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., III. clxxxvii. 
moderare. V [Ke Ib, moderabilis, moderate, < 

erate: 2 Moderate: see moderate, v.) Tem- 
Cockeram. 


0 -eri AA g i 5 
ee €ra/dd), n. [< Sp. moderado, tion: one who is opposed to extreme views or intone Taminates the object: it consists eame 
tical part 2: Spanish hist., a member of courses, especially im polities or religion () monly ofa screen of opal glass, ground glass, 
Party of conservative tendencies One of a political party in Spain: same as Modera are mon f a pale-blue or neutral tint.—3t. An 
Moderanse t ML [ME., < OF. moderance = It. In French hist., i Reser Fro olence of ie ate: E ju ge. oe 
R(t) i e UARA moderation, < L. parties or ‘the Girondins, Dantonists, Oe Otis Sol is appointed moderator in this our controversie. 
? te, v] p Š eS moderate: see Scottish eccles- hist., one of aparir ey Sneh while _ Greme, Planetomachia. 
i ration, Cas iginating early in the eighte ia arent 
oN cae Sra, K F. modé- Tess sot in doctrines discipline, and practic he maiur Tne meeieiaken declare eE E 
oderat] he Ppr. of modérer, regulate: DA evantties Pace, and op thoes of pe sired them) ta 
tion, especi @ practice or profession of rishioners to have a voice in me cnacas their Ted to the a civil distur . eer 3 
es: a te ally in political opinion or It was the struggle against M f the Free Ch 4. The person who presides at a meeting 
he first rev, hga in France dene and Disruption of 1848 and the formation © putation: naw used hiefly in churches 
Of Persons ution with reference to the 0! Scotland. saatli. adv. Inamoderate Presbyterian and Congrega orde 
5 MS called moderates in a political moderately, (odie degree, amount, c z mina ron s pebre ey eG 
man’ Trek m ad -meetings i 
e spiere determined to i extent; not excessively: as, Water mo Sate 5. In the universities of 
* NO one should accuse Mimoo AHS pres: warm. . Jong love doth so; and Oxford, one of the pub 
(moderat) ; E ae XX. 604. Therefore love moderately 000 R. and J., it ae to z erintend the 
Oderating +} Pret. and pp. moder- = . The state a gre 
ult, me BS i MOTTAR, pp: of moderateness (mod’e-rat-nes)» © perateness; hi 
er®), regulate, restrain, or character of being m 2 
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3S1 
; eae hel f tinction from one of the ancients, or from one 
undergraduates for the degree of bachelor o tinction in timo past: 
ariation, adopt 


a slight v 
Boyle, 
ient Books delight, 


what Moderns write. | } 
Prior, Alma, 1. 


arts.— 6. Armona ee an A 
erator-lamp (mod’¢-r- tor amp), t. ation, adopt 
mo of lamp in P Neh the oil is forced through a 

tube up toward tho wick by a piston pressing on 
its AO, towhicha downward at Sy ee 
nicated by means of a spira spring situated 
pot y tho top of the parrel or body of 


There are moderns Who, with 
the opinion of Plato. 
Some in anc! 
Others prefer 
in a modern to pretend to say 
all those graces and qualities 
ctor. 


Tt would be impertinent 
Betterton did not possess 


between it and sal 

the lamp. The passage of the oil up the we is o ree. which formed tho conn eey en (oprint 1887), P- 12 

ulated or moderated b; + an ingenious interna grrangeme ls $ 887), p- 

of the tuba that its ba is uniform, bence the DE I 2. One who adopts new views and opinions. 
[eonen moderner (mod fer-nèr), n. One who adopts 


(mod’g-rā-tor-ship), n. 


hi. 
ENE a office of moderator. 


erator + -ship.] The 5 
moderatress (mod’e-ri-tres), n. [$ F. modéra- 
trice = It. moderatrice, $ L moderatrix, fem. of 
moderator: see moderator.) Same as modera- 


trix. Fuller, Ch. Hist., I. ii. 90. 


modern styles of thought, expression, manners, 


ete. 
Report (which our moderners grain Oe Fame) puts 
in memorye of & notable jest I heare ong agoe. 
ee N Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). 


oderatrix mod’e-ra-triks), n [KE mode- EAR ige, etc. See modern- 
aie, fem. S moderator : Ce Cf. modemi eee modernise, 
raires: m who moderates or 7 AEA Reo ; aE PAN 
ae y a irae 8 uratively modernism (mod’ér-nizm), m [= RP: Pg. EN 
govern: usemao a J e s ais) dernismo; as modern + -ism. ee Jerimon 
isdom (from aboue). from ancient manner or prac tice; something 
"only eratre ri d guide b š RE . 
Js ony ar reor all Gifts beside, f recently made or introduced; especially, a 
‘Sulvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. modern phrase, idiom, or mode of expression. 
Scribblers send us over their trash in prose and verse, 


2+, A female umpire or judge. m modernisme, 


tailings and quai 


T'I sit as moderatriz, R they press you with abominable cur wift. 

j ver- onditions. : 

T a Massinger, City Madam, ii. 2. 2. Modern castor character; a modern method 

The debate was closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirley as of thinking, or the habit of regarding matters 
from a modern point of view. [Rare.] 


moderatrix. $ 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 387. (Davies.) 
modern (mod’érn), a. and n. [= D. G. Sw. 
modern = Dan. moderne, < F. moderne = Sp. Pg. modernist (mod’ér-nist), ”. 
Tt. moderno, LL. modernus, ofthe presenttime, "= Sp. Pg. moder nista; as modern + 
modern, < moder-, modes-, a stem appearing also moder. 


in moderare, regulate, modestus, discreet (see Something is amiss. . 
moderate, modest), < modus, measure (with ref. jets themselves, like ungrates, do 
to L. modo, just now, only, but, prop. abl. 
of modus, lit. ‘by measure *): see model. Cf. 
L. hodiernus, of to-day, ¢ hodie, to-day: see 
hodiern.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to the present 
era, or to a period extending from a uot very 
remote past to the passing time; late or recent, 
absolutely or relatively; not ancient or remote asa required study ina liberal course. 
5 uae With Sueo to ioy moei is opposed E. J. James, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIV. 291. 
either ancient or medieval — modern history comprising S =~_darni-ti). 7 ES Joynité 
the history of the world since the fall of the Roman em- modernity (mo9-der ni-ti), Nor [= F. moder nwe 
pire, or since the close of the middle ages (see middle = 1t. modernità; asmodern +-ity.] 1. The qual- 
ages, under age); but the word is often used in a much 
more limited sense, according to the subject or occasion : 
as, modern fashions, tastes, inventions, science, etc., gen- 
erally referring to the comparatively prief period of from 
one to three or four generations. See modern languages, 
below. Abbreviated mod. 

Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the modern 
writers, that have laboured in natural magick. Bacon. 


Garcilasso de la Vega appears to have been one of those 
dubious politicians who, to make use of a modern phrase, 
are always “on the fence.” 


e’s mind. 
Saturday Rev. 


[= F. moderniste 
-ist.) 1. A 


The intenso modernism of Mr. Froud 


. which even his brother modern- 
whisper so loud. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 
2. One who admires or prefers that which is 
modern; especially, an advocate of modern 
learning, or of the study of modern languages, 
in preference to the ancient. 

The modernist of to-day demands the abolition of Greek 


or spirit. [Rare.] 
Now that the poems [Chatterton’s] have been so much 
examined, nobody (that has an ear) can get over the mo- 


dernity of the modulations. 
Walpole, Letters, LV. 297 (1782). (Davies.) 


He is a pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre, and thorough- 
ly French in the modernity and quality of his vision. 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 510. 
OE er ct 46 iota 2. Something that is modern. 
rescoti, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 19, note. But here is a modernity which beats all antiquiti 
a uiti 
Man is, after all, according to the boldest speculations curiosity. Walpole, Letters, I. 313 (1753). Denias) 
of the geologist, among the most modern of living crea- ; ; RG , 
tures. Encyc. Brit., II. 342. modernization (mod”èr-ni-zæ shon), n. [<mod- 
ernize + -ation.] The act of modernizing, or 


Montaigne is really the first modern writer— the first s 
who assimilated his Greek and Latin, and showed that an the state of being modernized. Also spelled 
modernisation. 


author might be original and charming, even classical, if 

he did a oie iy POE ater D modernize (mod’ér-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

SEN Tieaniiquated Basie S « P- 339. modernized, ppr. modernizing. [< I. moderniser 

RN aal ea Pno i Ao = Sp. HO Pg. modernisar; as modern 
eS 1 sent: as, -ize.] Togiyea modern character or appear- 

modern fashions; modern views of life.—3t. ance to; adapt to modern persons, nee or 

uses; cause to conform to modern ideas or 


Common; trite; general; familiar; trivial. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. style: as, to modernize the language of an old 
writer. Also spelled modernise. 


Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 156. 
modern censure, worse than From the stiff and antiquated phrase i 
re, wors ol hich 
Shak., As you Like it, iy. 1. 7. adopted, I have thought it ear to LETZ w z 
that were no modern consequence. little. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 209. 
; B. Jonson, Poctaster, v. 3. modernizer (mod’ér-ni-zér), n. One who mod- 
ernizes or renders modern. Also spelled mod- 
erniser. 
No unsuccessful modernizer of the Latin satirists. 
Wakefield, Memoirs, p. 75. 
modernlyt (mod’érn-li), adv. [< modern + -ly2.] 
In modern times. 


Thir [the Romans] Leader, as some modernly write, was 
allio of Ravenna. ? Milton, Hist. Eng. iii. 


~ 


y themselves to ev 


[odern 
Du usual 
è to ancient character of being modern; conformity to mod- 


The modernness of all good b 
ES vaa E ooks seems to give me an 
Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 


more we know of ancient literat d 
truck ith dts neie iterature the more we 


5 


Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 178. 
dest), a. [< F. modeste = Sp. Pg. 
modesius, moderate, keeping 
t, modest, < modes-, a stem ap- 
er- in moderare, moderate, £ mo- 
ode 1, Retir- 


modestlesst (mod’est-les), a. 


ity orstate of being modern ; modernism in time s 
y £ 4 modestly (mod’est-li), adv. Ina modest mf 


modesty (mod’es-ti), n. 


modesty 
ing in disposition or demeg 
sense of propriety, humilite 
ostentatious, bold, or fore 
And weses hi 
How modest, Kindly afi as he move, : 
$ s Tennyson, Pamiara y 
2. Acting with decorum or deli Sof t 
by chaste or scrupulous fecli elea T ty; 
and conduct. ES; Dureiny 


And, that augmented 
She modest was in all te 


y 
rd; y 


her ot} 
her 
Aedes anq s, 
Mistress Ford, the honest woma Ea F. we 
Shak., Myo 0 in 
Thou woman, which wert bone ie Y or 

Fair, sweet, and modest maid, fo © teach the ha 
s : Beau. and Fl, wey thong 
3. Manifesting or seeming to TAN Hay 
ity, propriety, or decorum; 7 
or meretricious. 
That women adorn themselves in mog, r] : 

est appar 

ch 


In peace there’s nothing MN, 
As modest stillness and umita a 
Shak, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell” po 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves bel 
Š 5 below. 
0 Bryant, The Vey y 
4, Moderate; not excessive or ext wie 
extravagant: as, a modest computation yu 
est fortune. eo 


» ity i 


Modest wis 
From over-credulous ee plucks me 
Shak., Mach 
I have in the relation of my i x gent 
Been modest, and no word my toni 
To express my insupportable injuries 
But gave my heart a wound, 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret i 


5. Unpretentious. 
There is, it is true, a modest hotel for t è 
who make a short visit. Nineteenth Couey ee 
=Syn., 1. Unassuming, unpretending, coy, shy. § 
Sfulness.— 2. Decent, chaste, virtuous, peak 

[hreg ¢ 


delivery 


+ -less.] Without modesty. 


Alas! how faithless and how modestless 

Are you, that, in your Ephemerides, 

Mark th’ yeer, the month, and day, which enermoe 
Gainst years, months, dayes shall dam yp Satume 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Wels 


with due reserve, propriety, or dewr: | 
delicately ; moderately: s 
of one’s achievements; tù 
live modestly. s 
[< ME. modet 
OF. (and F.) modestie = Sp. Pg. It. m wa 
< L. modestia, moderation, ¢ modestus, m 

seo modest.) 1. The quality of being mofi 
moderation ; freedom from exaggerationit 

cess. 

Modestie: which worde not b 
lyshe tongue, ne of all then pmi iS 
cepte they had red goot auctours, they mi 
this vertue dyscrecion. Sir T. Blyot, The Gove 
2. Retiring disposition or demeanor 
nation to presumption, ostentatio io 
sertion; unobtrusiveness; reserv Hi 
from absence of over-con h 

Suit the action to the word, the wore 5 
this special observance, that you g ak Ht 
of nature. : ae 

There is a kind of confession 
modesties have not craft enoug: 


ner; 
unobtrusively ; 
speak modestly 
have, dress, or 


i K inite 
eing knowell inie 
he ynderstondo Li 


improper i 
imp! ey Hfi 


dist 


gl 


themselves with mEn g i 
Winthrop, 185%- 
a kind of shame or 


man has of his 
s of him whom 


The people carried 
modesty. 
Modesty is 
from the sense a 
with the perfection 
sits 
Next to Sir Andrew in the lub 0 
try, a gentleman of great courage, g 
invincible modesty. eis on a 
well, but are very awkward a pi 
the observation of such as sho 


iy wf 4 


3. Decorous feeling 
icacy of thought or m 
ing from pure or chast en 

Talk not to a lady in away ei 
her to answer. 


The sister of 
cer inher breast, but 
see it, and was rewar 


cure. 
Difidence, 


=Syn. 2. 
modestyt (mod’es-ti), y 
lose from modesty: Wi me 


Twicealready have you, 
away such opportun ioia as yo u 
Rte 


yass 
Wepat 


ardson, 


oaesty PM 
est De 


dr 
modicum, 
jittleness 


cu 
of modic: 


due 


1, As 
meager 
© gnough na 

To every 1 


_ Any 
Mare. Wher 
Mari. Here, 


3t. Some 
There wa 


this u 


Lay 


of rashers 


modifiability 
Jiable ae 
ceptibility of bei 
character, type, form, 


modesty-bit 


cer 
„if yon will, y 
ki hoops 


out 


(m 


tion. 
qow laco -e t 


vefnied the 


mo-dis’3- 


e < ML. % 
modicus; node 
mode 
Cotgrat 
( 4-ku 
(mod’1-* 
ict s; moderat 
measu 
mall l 
allowance ; 


, small thing 


e are yor 
giantess, 


thing eater 


s no boote to l 
ted moddico 
Armin, 


n all thy 
a’ th’ coales, 7 


andiges' 


y oper 


(mod- 
-ity : see 


peing 


2 


such matter. 


Oth 


ceiFable ; other effects 


er causes than tl 


qnod’ 


aked $ 
AAT 


which ru 


re, < mod 
or moder: 


ture weigh ou 
nan his modicun 


es-ti-bif), 7- Same as mod 


Jadies! your great-grandmother 
stomachers, and modesty-bits, 
The Doctor, lvi. (Dar 


od’es-ti - pës), 1. 


g 


ns along the upper part o 
being -- ; @ part of the tucker, 

g 

sgty-piece. ERE > 
modesty Tison, Guardian, No. 118. 
tine [KEF. modicité = Pg 
ita 
< modi 


modic 
rate, 


‘Ca 

m), 
e, sS 
lus, measure : 


n. 


a 
r talents, and dispense 
v of § 


Cowper, Conversation, l. 2. 


a diminutive person. 
licum, you dwarf ? 


j 
1, YOU 1106 
p here 4 rs 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 
1 to provoke thirst. 
pid runne for drams to drive down 
nbe. alai z 
Nest of Ninnies (1608). 


wdicums, and shoving hornes. 
Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook (1609). 
pil’i-ti), n. [K modi- 
biliiy.] Capability or sus- 
modified or varied, as in 
or function. 


i-fi 


hose which are usual become con- 
can be imagined; and hence there 


comesan increasing modisiability of opinion. 


; modifiable (mod’i-fi-a-bl), a. 


H. 


Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 486. 
[< F. modifiable, 


< L. as if *modificabilis, <-modificare, modify : 
see modify.] Capable of being modified or v 
ried; capable of being changed in character, 
type, form, or function. 

It appears to me more difficult to conceive a distinct 


visible image in the uniform unvariable essence of God 
than in variously modifiable matter. 


Locke, Examination of Malebranche. 


At the same time . . 


. we clearly recognize the limits 


which separate what is modifiable from what is unmodi- 


fiable, 


modifiableness 
ability. 


G. H. Lewes, 


(mod‘i-fi-a-bl-nes), n. 


Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 26. 
Modifi- 


Buffon, who contended for the modifiableness of species. 


Modificablet (mod’i-fi-ka-bl), a. 


modificabilis, modifiable: see modifiable.] 


it * 
ame 


modifi 


catus, 


as modifiable. 
catet (mod‘i-fi 


1 Pp. of modificare, 


0 qualify ; modify. 
He [Christ] shall reign fi 


Modificated 


the complet 


modificat; 


fication 


7. The 
m charac 


8. Al 
the z 


ii 
metic 


NSi 
e 


eternity of his 


azione 
ificar 


on. 


fe in the 


th consist. 
X. 


act or proce 


e, maintained 


ode 
Modi 


“tation or cha 
© of abateme 


of t 
© Moutt® 


t Over then after 
ĉo] 


tall 


€ eternity of the du 


of life, i 
ification ; 5 


Bressiye moi 
lution ae o 


Pop. Sev. Mo., XXXIIL 117. 
[K L. as 


Bailey. 
-kāt), v. t. [< L. modifi- 
moderate: see modify.] 


or eve) 


er and ever, not only to the 
medi 


atorship, . . . but also to 
ration of his humanity. 
Bp. Pearson, The Creed, vi. 


lon (mod“i-fi-ka’shon),». [< F. modi- 
p- modificacion = Pg. modificação 

ı < L. modificatio(n-), a mea- 

e, limit, control, modify: see 
termination by a mode or qual- 


] being only to minister to the 
vial principle, wherein the es- 


+ Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 3. 


under extreme dissimilarities 
explicable as resulting from 


ut is otherwise inexplicable. 


H. Spencer, Prin. of Bio , § 136. 


hange: often specifically in 
: nt or reduction. 
+: Of all sign 


Tette ications thereof by R 
Alphab 
Hol 


es Humane voice, and 


by the Organs of Speech, 
et, formed by the several 
der, Elem. of Speech, p. 6. 
ations upon modifications 
Die wefinda suficient cause 


$ Earth's i S tifteations which every en- 


ii en undergoing, 
E zad Pre geologic a 


ace has ber 


` er, Prin. of Biol., § 169. 


Seo the 


((-)s, moderateness, 
, measure: see 
1,] Moderateness; meanness ; 


[< L. modicum, neut. 
mall, lit. keeping within 
see model.) 
ate quantity; a scanty or 
limited amount or degree. 


(Nares.) 
secrets and the mystical hieroglyphick 
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4. The result of vari 
which marks or s 
form, or function; mode 


reached through process of 
being modified. j 

If it [the sou 
of matter. 


ation or 


alteration: th: 
hows variati tion; that 


s on of character, 
orm, or condition 
change, or through 


B 


U) be neither matte 
atter nor any modi, iy 
Clarke, To Me iat 
properly the bringing a thi ; 
tence, but it is very Baie 
5 He tented commonly 
Sir W, Hamilton, Metaph., viii 
| or the control e me i : 

for w apperception of an aer panne g 
cen rated attention, is defined by some PARE tal 
state or modification upon which it is directed, gee 
wee G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, P. 537, 
: m Scots law, the determining of the amount 
of j e stipend of the minister of a parish. This 
is fixed by a decision of the Court of Teinds. 
called a decree of modification.—6. In music. 
same as temperament.—tatent mental modifi ; 
kron: an unconscious activity of mind. Hamilton EM 
tal modification, astate of the mind. =Syn, Change, al- 
eration, variation, qualification. Por 


modificative (mod'i-fi-kā-tiv), n. 
ficatif = Sp. Pg. It. modificativo ; 
+ -ive.] That which modifies or s 
ify or qualify. 

Wales i epee ca ee 
remy observe that the Spirit of Truth itself, where 


and measures are concerned, in ti 
TS T „ in times, places, 
and persons, useth the aforesaid modificatives [almost 


and Overy ete a Fuller, Worthies, I. xxi 
modificator (mod’i-fi-ka-tor), n. [< modificate 
+ -or.] A modifier. e [ aic 
Nitrogen is an agent distinctly sedative and anti m 
rhal; sulphuretted hydrogen, a modificator ae 
and of mucous membranes. Science, XIV. 318. 
modificatory (mod‘i-fi-ka-to-ri), a. [< modifi- 
cate + -ory.| Tending to modify or produce 
change in form or condition; modifying. 
A certain modijicatory syllable. 
Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 131. 
modifier (mod‘i-fi-ér), x. One who or that which 
modifies. 
modify (mod’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. modified, 
ppr. modifying. [< ME. modifien, < F. modifier 
= Sp. Pg. modificar = It. modificare, < L. modi- 
ficare, limit, control, regulate, deponent, modi- 
ficari, measure off, set bounds to, moderate, 
< modus, measure, + facere, make: see model 
and -fy.] 1. To qualify; especially, to mod- 
erate or reduce in extent or degree. 
Of his grace 
He modifies his first severe decree. Dryden. 
Morton, at once archbishop and chancellor, allowed his 
judgment on a fraudulent executor to be modified by the 
reflexion that he would be “damnée in hell” — 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 317. 


2. To change the properties, form, or function 
of; give a new form to; alter slightly or not 
very much; vary: as, to modify the terms of a 
contract; a prefix modifies the sense of a word; 
light is modified by its transmission through 
certain media. In crystallography one crystalline form 
is said to modify another when the two occur together in 
the same crystal, the modified form predominating; thus, 
the cube may he modifed by the trapezohedron. A highly 
modified crystal is one showing alarge number of different 
crystalline forms. 
The sixteenth statute doth me Hie grevaunce, 
Í 5 Jesse or modifie. 
But ye must that rele: nie or Lore 110 
i ite li ich 
The middle part of the broad beam of white light whic 
fell upon the S did, itha, any cone at S 
por EENI E 
MORY, it, become coloure over one t aE 
fodify impli i i bject- 
odify implies the continued existence of the subj c 
ae to Beant put with some change or anaes 
tion in form or qualities without touching the mode o. 
creation. It implies no power to create or bring into Ge 
istence, but only the power to change Ge vary in some par- 
ticular an alrea sting thing. T O97. 


created or exi 
ay, State v. Lawrence, 
ower and a bee might 
orone after the oth- 
in the most perfect 


f The word modification is 
into a certain mode of exis 
employed for the mode of ex 


7 


Every act of wil t 
rain, or 


[= F. modi- 
as modificate 
eryes to mod- 


slowly become, e: 
er, modijied and adap! 
manner, by the c: 
als which presen 
ally favorable to each 
other. Darwin, Origin 
[of Species, p. 9S- 
Ore 
e i; i 
modi, n. Plural of 
wodilicht, ade. A 
modilicht, adv. . 
Middle, : English 
form of mooduy. 
modillion (mo-dil’- 
yon), n. [C OB. mo- 
dillon, modiglion, F- 
modillon = Sp. mo: 
dillon = Pg. modi = 
hão, It.modiglione, 


modulant 


a modiilion, < L. modulus, a model: see model, 
module, modulus.) In arch., a block carved into 
the form of an enriched bracket, used normall 
under the corona in the cornice of the Corin- 
thian and Composite, and occasionally of the 
Roman Tonic, orders, and in Renaissance and 
modern designs based upon these, and also in 
appropriate forms in the various medieval 
pbs ee 4 bracket. Compare mutule, 
also spelled modillon. — 
dillion at the return of a Coren aar iene Pee 
Plane passing through the angle or miter of the cornice. 
Modiola (mo-di’6 n. [NL < L, modiolus, 
a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, ete.: 
see modiolus.] In 
conch., a common 
and well-known 
genus of mussels, 
of the family My- 
tilide, much re- 
sembling Myti- 
lus, but not hav- 
ing the umbones terminal; the horse-mussels. 
M. modicla and M. plicatula are abundant on European and 
American beac! There are numerous others, some of 
embling the common mussel Also Mo- 


modiolar (m6-di’6-liir),¢. (=F. modiolaire; as 
modiolus + -ar3.{ Same as modioliform. 
modioli, x. Plural of modiolus, 1. 
modioliform (m6-di’6-li-férm), a. [4 L. modi- 
olus, a bucket on a water-wheel, a nave (see 
modiolus and NL. Modiola), + forma, form.] 
1. Shaped like the nave of a wheel; barrel- 
shaped.— 2. In conch., resembling a mussel of 
the genus Modiola; mytiliform or mytiloid.— 
3. Resembling a modiolus; columelliform or 
columellar. 
modiolus (m6-di’6-lus), n. [NL.,< L. modiolus, 
a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, a 
trepan (ML. dim. of modius, a measure (of grain), 
a peck, also the socket of a wheel). ¢ modus, 
measure: see model.] 1. Pl. modioli (-li). In 
anat., the columella cochlew or central pillar 
around which the cochlear lamina winds in a 
spiral like a staircase.— 2. [eap.] In conch., 
same as Modiola. Lamarck, 1799.— Central ca- 
nal of the modiolus. See canali, 
modish (m6‘dish), a. [< model + -ishi.] Ac- 
cording to the mode or customary manner or 
style; fashionable; stylish: often used with a 
suggestion of contempt. [Obsolescent.] 
’Tis not modish to know Relations in Town. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 15. 
A nurse in a modish Paris cap. Heod, Miss Kilmansegg. 
This [two young ladies in white evening dresses}, as a 
modish portrait, has much merit, the drawing of the faces 
being admirable, and much delicate and unobtrusive skill 
being lavished on the rendering of the stuffs and orna- 
ments. The Academy, May 25, 1889. 
modishly (mõ'dish-li), adv. In a modish or 
fashionable manner. 
modishness (m0’dish-nes), n. The quality of 
being modish; stylishness; fashionableness. 
modist (m0’dist), n. [< model + -ist.] A fol- 
lower of the mode or fashion. 
modiste (mo-dést’), n. [F. (= Sp. Pg. It. mo- 
dista), a milliner, < mode, mode, fashion: see 
model.| A woman who deals in articles of fash- 
ion, particularly in women’s apparel; a milliner 
or dressmaker. 

English} may make good colonists, sailors, and 
ae Tee they Ao ai RAS good Sees dancers, 
actors, artistes, or modistes. Smiles, Character, p. 263. 

modius (m0/di-us), n.; pl. modii (5). DL. mo- 
dius (> Gr. uddioc), a dry measure (see def. 1), a 
yessel of this capacity, < modus, measure: see 
model.] 1. A Roman dry measure, one third 
of the amphora, containing about 84 liters or 
550 cubic inches, and thus equal to nearly | 
English gallons.—2. In classical art, a head- 
dress of high cylindrical form,approaching th: 

of modius, the measure of capacity (see d 

wom typically by certain divinities. 


following page. 
n atA aae a a ee 
Modot (mo’ds), n. (Appar. a m: name. 
Mahu.) The prince of darkness; the 


í darkness is a gentleman: Modo! 
pea ECN Shak, Le 


Horse-mussel | Modiola lithophaga, 


e 


her and form: a phi 
plea 
nod 


Bry 


Modius.— Head of Statuette of Kora or Proserpine, found at Cnidus. 


That which modulates or varies. See modulate, 

Waits, 2 
In modern English verse alliteration only plays the 

subordinate part of a modulant, not to be unduly decried 

where not overdone. E f 

E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 119. 

modular (mod’i-lir), a. [= F. modulaire; as 
module + -ar8.] Pertaining to modulation; 
pertaining to or regulated by a module or a 
modulus.— Modular equation. See equation.—Mod- 
ular focus, afocusoia conicoid or quadric surface. “The 
distance of any point on the quadric from such a focus is 
in aconstant ratio to its distance from the corresponding 
directrix, the latter distance being measured parallel to 
either of the planes of circular section.” (Salmon.)— Mod- 
ular fincelon" a higher periodic function connected 
with a group of periods 


(: 
where ad — be = 1.—Modular method of generation 
of quadrics amethiod based on the fundamental property 
of the modular foci Modular numbers, in Landen’s 
transformation, numbers approximating to the value of 
the new modulus. They are the successive approxima- 
tions in the process of finding the arithmetico-geometrical 
mean of the old complementary modulus and unity.— 
Modular ratio, the modulus of a system of logarithms. 
See Zogaritim,— Modular transformation of an ellip- 
tic integral, a transformation of the elliptic integral into 
another with a different modulus.. 


modulate (mod’u-lat), v.; prot and pp. modu- 
lated, ppr. modulating. [< L. modulatus, pp. of 
modulari, measure, regulate, modulate, < modu- 
lus, measure: see modulus. Cf. module, v.] I, 
trans. 1. To modify; adjust; adapt; regulate. 
With the gift of song, Carlyle would have been the 
pose of epic poets since Homer. Without it, to modu- 
fate and harmonize and bring parts into their proper rela- 
tion, he is the most amorphous of humorists, the most 
shining avatar of whim the world has ever seen. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 148. 
2. To vary or inflect the sound or utterance 
of, especially so as to give expressiveness to 
what is uttered; vary or adapt in tone, 
_ In all vocal musick it [the tongue] helpeth the wind- 
pipe to modulate the sounds. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 16. 


He listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
unto it. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, V. 3. 


racchus, itis said, when he harangued the Roman 
modulated his tone by an oratorical flute or 
i Irving, Knickerbocker, p, 213. 
nscious of a murmuring humble voice : it isa 
modulating a prayer for alms and bowing 
‘arper’s Mag., LXXIX. 680. 
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shon), ne [<E modula- 
n = Pg. modulação = It. 
ip modulatio(n-),< modulari, regu- 
> see modulate.) 1. The act of 
act of modifying, adjusting, or 


(mod-it-l 


modulation ; 
modulacio 


tion = Xp. 
modulazione, < J 
late, modulate 
modulating. (a) The 
adapting. 

The emperours . - - 
therein to be a perfecte n 
modulation. Sir 

When we fix ¢ 
lation of the me 
us out of tune, 
them. 

(L) The act of inflectin, 
musical manner, 

The rings of the wind-pipe 
of the voice. N, Grew, 
(e) The modification of the voice or of utterance to express 
various shades of meaning or emotion. 


delited in daunsyng, perceyuing 
T. Elyot, 'The Governour, i. 20. 


rselves upon the meditation and modu- 
y of God, even his judgments cannot put 
but we shall sing and be cheerful even in 

Donne, Sermons, ii. 


g the voice or any instrument in a 


are fitted for the modulation 
Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 10. 


The poets of Eli 


which was afterwards neglected and forgotten, 


Johnson, Waller. 


2, A state or condition reached by a process of 
modulating, modifying, or varying. 


That delicate modulation of surface treatment which 


«ives high value to the best Florentine metal work. 
ee C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 124. 


8. (a) In Gregorian music, one of the tones in 
a mode with which every phrase of a melody in 
that mode must begin and end. The regular mod- 
ulations of each mode include the final, the dominant, 
the mediant, and the participant, each of which has its 
own peculiar functions. (See these words, andalso model.) 
To these are added two other tones in each mode, called 
conceded modulations, which are of minor importance. 
(b) In mod. music, the act, process, or result of 
changing, in the course of a piece, from one key 
(tonality) to another, so that a new tone be- 
comes the key-note and the relative significance 
of all the tones common to both tonalities is 


altered. When a tone foreign to the original tonality of 

a piece is used, a modulatory effect is nearly always pro- 

duced, If this effect is carried out into a cadence in the 

new key, the modulation is called final; otherwise it is 

passing or transient. All modulations, however, require 

a return to the original key before the end of the piece. 

The tone by which the transition is introduced or effected 
is called the note of modulation ; this tone in the simpler 
forms of modulation is usually the fourth or the seventh 

tone of the new key. The simplicity of a modulation de- 

pends upon the closeness of relationship between the 

keys involved. The simplest modulations are into the 

keys either of the dominant or of the subdominant, and are 

effected by sharping the fourth tone or flatting the seventh 

tone respectively of the original key. Modulations into 

the relative minor or into the minor keys of the supertonic 

or of the mediant are effected by sharping the fifth, the 

first, or the second tone of the original key respectively. 

Numerous other more intricate modulations are possible, 

especially ininstrumental music. A modulation is abrupt, 

distant, or extraneous, when it leads into a key not closely 
related with the original one. It is deceptive when it uti- 
lizes a series of chords in an unusual and startling way. 

is melodie when produced by the introduction of a tone for- 
eign to the original tonality, and harmonic when produced 
by the use of a chord common to both tonalities first in its 
relation to one and then in that to the other. It is enhar- 
monic when it is effected on an instrument of fixed intona- 
tion, like the pianoforte, by calling a key (digital) first by 
one name and then by another, as when Ep in the key of By 
is called Dz in the key of Bi. Modulation is one of the 
most important resources of modern music. It introduces 
endless variety of both melodic and harmonic effect, with 
great possibilities in the way of sequences and imitations. 
It increases the unity of a composition and the importance 
of the original tonality by introducing atemporary disturb- 
ance of original tonal relations, with a subsequent complete 
and emphatic resumption of them. It affords means for 
the expression of very complex emotional conditions, par- 
ticularly those of unrest, contrast, etc. In‘the style of 
Wagner it has often been pushed to the limit of toleration, 
so as almost to destroy that sense of fixed tonality which 
is the basis of musical certitude. The most remarkable 
harmonic convenience for modulation, at least in instru- 


mental music, is a chord of four tones consisting of three 


minor thirds successively superposed, which is called t 
chord of the diminished TE, This chord Ta De r 
garded as based upon any one of its four tones, which is 
then the seventh tone of either a major or a minor scale. 
Its harmonic nature is therefore peculiarly ambiguous and 
unstable. (c) A musical composition exemplify- 
ing modulation.—4, Sound modulated; mel- 
ody. 

Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 

Of new-spring leaves, their modulations mix 

Mellifluous. Thomson, Spring, 1. 609. 


5. In arch., the proportion of the different parts 
of an order according to a module. = Syn. 1 (). 


Accent, cte. See inflection. 
Bed modulator (mod’i-la-tor), n. 


[= F. modula- 
ur = Sp. Pg. modulador = Tt. modulatore, < 
modulator, a regulator, director, < modulari, 


‘ich modulates. 


zabeth had attained an art of modulation module (mod’il), n. 


te: see modulate.) 1. One who or that 


variety of uses hath nature laid upon that one 
ue, the grand. instrument of taste, the 
e centinel, the watchman of all our 

tful m of our voice! 
Physico-Theology, V. 5. 


modulus 


2, A chart of tho musie 
relations of its essenți 
and of the whole scale 
related seales. 
modulator generally used į 

d y us n the 
tonic sol-fa system of teaching 
musicis shown inthe accompan 5 
ing chart. Aa 


al seq 


toits 
The form of 


measure, whiche maye be called modulatory (mod’i-la-t6- 


ri), a. [< modulate + -ory. | 
Of or pertaining to modu- 
lation. 
Modulations are really gove 
ed by the same laws which pp 
to any succession of harmonics 
whatsoever, and the possibilities 
of modulatory device are in the 
end chiefly dependant upon in- 
telligible order in the progres. 
sion of the parts. j 
Grove's Dict. Music, II. 345 

c hn KF. 
module = Sp. módulo = Pg. 
It. modulo, a measure, mod- 
ule, < L. modulus, a small 
measure, a measure, mode, 


ale, j 
al toneg ul 


q 


S 


meter, dim. of modus, measure: 


modulus, model, molds, ] 


entire building. In the clas 
or semidiamet 


it into as many parts as they deem sı 


work in hand. 


3+. A model or representation; a mold: a 
s) 


tern. 


IEE 
hence, a small quantity.—2 
dard of measure often taken 
antiquity and the middle ages 
proportions of an order or the di 


of the column at the 
usually selected as the module, and 
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A little me 
N areh, 
ı Partic 


Modulate, te 


SCC moda 


) 
Wary f 
to regula l 


Among so many Modules admirable, 


Th’ admired beauties of the King of Creature 
Com, com, and see the ‘Womang raptine jae 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Wi 


4, In numis., the size of a coin or medal, me 


sured by the diameter. 


[Rare.] 
modulet (mod’al), v. t- [< F. moduler =$p. 


modular = It. modulare, modolare, modulit 


< L. modulari, regulate, modulate: see n 


late.] 1. To model; shape. 


O, would I could my father’s cunning use, 
And souls into well modzled clay infuse. i 
Sandys, Ovid (1638), p. 10. (Lathan: 


2. To modulate. 


That Charmer of the Night, . » 


That moduleth 


her tunes so admirably rare, 


As man to set in parts at first had Jearn’d of bee 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Sh 


modulett (mod’i-let), n. [< module + 4t) 4 


small model; a microcosm. 


But soft, my Muse: 
The Little-Worlds adm 
Sylvester, 


Modulide (m6-dii’li-dé), 7. pl. 
of tæniog. 


+ -ide.|) A family 
gastropods represented by 


alike that of the Ce ae 


The animal has a radul e 
has no siphon, and the s 


form, but witha columellar toon en tectum, f 


tants of tropical seas, and one, 
dant in the West Indies. 
modulizet (mod’w-liz), 
To model. 
While with the Duke, th] 


ight did 1 
rable, 
tr. of Du Bartas 


And to his inward sigl 
His Tabernacle’s admi 
Sylvester, 


tion or effect. 
In physics, the measure, 
ditions whose measure 1 
cal modulus is not a nu 


of one gra 
to 648 x 1 
modulus, in math., 
the sine.— Complemen 
sine of the angle of the 
in physics, 2 modulus 0: 
a unit mass is taken 
modulus, in physics. 

a length by taking th 
material referre 
congruence, m 


im. modus, mea : 
dim. of real posit 


tr. of Du Barta: 


v.t. [< mod 


Jossate rostri 


what? wilt thou re-repeat 
ired Modulet? 


tas's Week 
[NL., £ Wo 
a Modi“ 


e+ * 


jd deulse: 
eternall did 4 
r nodđuliz? 


modulus 
zo congruent numbers are 
EIER ruence. Thus, 23 
ty St, eS Syo modulus being T ane tus of a Moe 
v ‘nt to 2 523 =! br X 
fa congrun and. pee Ta math., the square of the de- moellon 
ten by transfo) Dax ot transformation, SOR AUG 
Loe jnant 0 te akes place according to the equi s 
ie nsformation eee by + cS 


Y Z gf + Im +i, 
transformation is 

dulus of 

ı the mo! 


ther ja, b e 2 

d,& J 

phi 
the ratio of the load to the power 
dulus of 2 achi ius of a matrix, in math., the de- 
e guili Tihe matrix, this iaae a e 
ant 0! a „— Modu. > in- 
rere in the SAL eon, in math., that positive 
ter’ diffi rentiah y the square of which multiplies the 
top ber ess than 1l the amplitude or variable angle in the 
ae f hich enters into the expression of 


Oo Dr. TI or Youn 

. its inventor, Dr. Thomas young, 
2 named after its inventor, ME a nas Yor 
nadulus (DAM’ i; hysicist (1773 -1829)}, which is the 
i ated English phy lot a bar p nit of section 
runit of length 


st he squar 
in astron., Ws Ss 
an to er ihe mean distance of the earth. i 
fale modulus, abovc.— Modulus of propulsion. See the 
quotation. ; oe 
90 cubic inches of cylinde 
aan engine with 20 tons ad} 
we divide 100 by 20 we will get tl e 
ed for each ton. That is, 100 = 2 
capacity per ton (of 2,000 Ibs.) of adl 
ed to move any oeoo one am 
y the modulus of propulsion. i 
as Forney, Locomotive, p. 415. 


cylinder capaci 
5 cubic in. cylinder 
eight is need- 
This quantity we 


ic modulus, in math., tl 
quadrato oune's modulus, See modulus of elasticity, 
above, 
modus (m0/dus), n. [< L. modus 


see model.] 1. Manner; mode 


Weare not to hope that the modus 
be comprehended, under human enquiry. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, viii., Expl. 

The same evangelical power did institute that calling, 
for the modus of whose election it took such particular 
order. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 164. 


2, In Rom. and civil law, and early Eng. law, 
the manner or qualifying terms of a gift or dis- 
position of property. The introduction of writing as 
the instrument of gift or transfer enabled donors to vary 
the customary legal consequences by expressing an intent 
as to the manner or mode in which the act should have 
eae and that part of the instrument which thus quali- 
ad what otherwise would have been the ordinary legal 
r T was termed the modus, and the same term was used 
ae esignate the legal qualification thus imposed. Hence, 
nd tee cally — (@), The clause in a will or other gift 
TS a legal obligation created thereby) by which the 
jot harged an obligation upon the legatee or donee 
He 85 4 condition the breach of which would create a for- 
eiture, but as a personal obligation, which the legat 
vould assume by accepting tho gift (b SATs Peers ty 
jd, lave, tho clause in a conveyance 6 ieee ae 
ing the estate wir, a lveyance enlarging or restrict- 
for Dera È hich otherwise would be granted by it, as 
heirs and E to the donee and his heirs, or his 
cifled class of heirs y giving to the donee and only a spe- 
modus ctconventio vinc. os the old common-law maxims 
ioni, meaning ae egem and modus legem dat dona- 
Override the law. aS oushucanion and express agreement 
aww, the exer i e hg law to the transfer. (c) In 
y ption, or partial exemption, from the 
todus decimandi and modus non 


manner, mode: 
same as model, 
of it should fall, or 


+01 i 
f piblo circumstance of 
certain nemp into what th 
um in lieu of a tenth 


this bill is turning the tithe 
e lawyers call a modus, or a 
ee part of the product. Swift. 
d, and certain fone r ze Set aar aho 
7 een pi » OF compositions, which had 
Province [Munster amiuted for other tithes, were in this 
Mo Lecky, Eng. i i 
Oper Y, “ng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 
ponens pe ae plan or mode of working.— Modus 
ene Ae from a hypothetical proposi- 
bad Pan to the truth of the 
pn eae ud, erve punish: ; 
flay inference te Punisiment.— Modus tollens “in 
an Ypothetical proposition and the 
j he falsity of the antecedent: 
2 e window, I should break 
o dae heck, hence I sha’n’t jump 
porary a Vivendi, a manner or way 
bate, ag b b gement pending a settlement 
F mod’'wâl tween two nations. 
apie N obseme n. [Also mudwall, mid- 
moyi (Local i -]. The bee-eater Merops 
ably, | (magi? itish. ] : 


w modish, » 4 K model + -yl.] Fashion- 


an, You m; e too mody. 
aki 
me too rich and 


Mody 
j ta, 
: Obsolete fo 


rm of moody. 


moel, 4. and adv. 
moe“, n. and v. 


mærologist (më rol’6-jist), n. 


meerology (më rol’6-ji), n. 


i Meesogoth 


ela, T. 128, (Davies) 
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An obsole 


blet, aA te form of mous, 


as moblel, 
F., < OF $ s 
Ae n of. 7 F. moilon, moy- 
< moell €, CL. moilon, moclon 
moelle. A ai clon, 
meollo = Pg. medulla — It AG pith, = Sp. 
ar cs VME EE . Mm ‘allo. j 
IMATI z - med; 
OF. moa ee < medius! ma “lla, 
ce Ye, moe, the so get a Z GE 
media, fem. of mediis a A of ine i 
icty.] Tat 4 medii = 
moicty.] Rubble-stone, sometime medium. Cf, 


chitecture, set in n i hee 
c 7 SEL 1n mortar, for such as 
ing between the facing-walls of : | SEER 


in the spandrels of a b idge £ a structure or 
ge. 
[< merolog-y + 
[Rare.] 
) [< Gr. oipa, part, 
/£yew, speak: see -ology. | 
Gave of ye mourning, 
lı (më’sõ-goth), n. j 4 
Mesogothi, pl., < L. Mesi, Gr. Pa {le ’) 
people of Thrace, L. Mesia, Gr. “Mosia, Musia 
N R n * a Maaa 
(Mucia 7 tv Eipózy, Mysia in Europe, in distinc. 
tion from Mysia in Asia Minor), their country 
e def.), + Gothi, Gr. Toor, Goths: see Goth.) 
one of those Goths who settled in Meesia, a 
vomnan province north of the Balkans, south of 
the Danube, and east of Illyricum, and there 
under the protection of the Roman emperors, 
7, > . 7 5, 
devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. 
The Mæsogoths were converted to Christianity in its Arian 
form by Bishop Ulfilas in the fourth century. See Goth. 
Meesogothic (mé-s6-goth’ik), a. and n. KNL. 
Mæsogothicus, < Mesogothi, the Meesogoths: see 
Mæsogoth.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Meso- 
goths or their language. 
II. n. The language of the Mesogoths. See 
Gothic, n. 
mofet, v. An obsolete form of more, 
mofette (m6-fet’),. [= Sp. mofeta,< It. (dial.) 
mofetta,< L. mephitis, a noxious exhalation: see 
mephitic.] An irrespirable gas escaping from 
the earth; a gas-spring. Itis sometimes (although 
rarely) applied by writers in English to carbonic-acid gas 
escaping from the rocks in regions of nearly extinct yol- 
canism, and, by extension, to the openings from which this 
gas escapes. The mofettes are analogous to the soffioni 
or “blow-holes,” but betoken a still further advance of 
mo region toward complete extinction of the volcanic 
orces. 
mofe (mof’l), v. i.; pret. and pp. moffled, ppr. 
mofiing. (Freq. of muf Q). Cf. mafle.] Todo 
anything clumsily or ineffectually; botch. Hal- 
liwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
mofussil (m6-fus’il), n. [Hind. mufassal, the 
9 3 
country as distinguished from the town, lit. 
separate, < Ar. fasala, separate, fassala, cut, 
cut out, detail.] In India, the country stations 
and districts as distinguished from the residen- 
cies; or, in a district, the rural localities as dis- 
tinguished from a station or official residency; 
the country as distinguished from towns. 
A whiff of freshness and fragrance from the mofuss 


will be as the mangoes and the dorians. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 303. 


mog!t, v. 7. See mug?. 

mog2 (mog), v. i.; pret. and pp. mogged, ppr- 
mogging. {Origin obscure.] To move away. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

Mogadore gum, Same as 
see, under qum?). 


Mogdad coffee. See coffee. 


-ist.] À profe 


onal mourner. 


lot, fate, + -Ż2oyía, 4 
The practice or art 


moggan (mog’an),”. [< Gael. and Ir. mogan.] 


A footless stocking. [Scotch.] 


mogilalia (moj-ila’li-a), x. [NL.,< Gr. poyi2á- 
or hardly speaking, ¢ dys, hardly, + Zazet, 


“talk, pratile.] In pathol., 
Mograbian (mō-grāʻbi-an), 
and Turk. Moghrab, Mograb (see 
-ian.] Same as oe A 
Mograhbin (m0’gra-bin), a. and n. 
E a ae Mohgrabin (2), 
< Ar. Turk. Moghrabi, < Moghrab, 


ity of playing-car 

The Oey, g-cards. — Mogul engine, See engine. — 
Euro; 

keane of Delhi, at one time including 
under Briti 
centuries, the last nomin: 
Also called simply the Mogul, 


medan what a 
to a nation of Jews, 
Hence—(b) Any great personage. 


guage; the 


eee of Mohammedan architecture evolved and car- 
led out by the Mogul emperors in India, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. 
expenditure in buildi: 


Moguntine (m6-gun’tin). a. 


Barbary gum (which 


ine speech. 
eE E Ar. mohair-shell (mo’har-shel), n. In conch., acer- 


Mograbin), + tain s 


[ANo Mogle 
Maugrabin; 
Mosmab (see Mohammedan. 


eGangotri 


Mohammedan 


(a) The common desi among 
peans of the sovereign of the osaled MG em- 
established by Baber abont 1526, and ions it 
sh control in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
al emperor being deposed in 1857. 


King, poet, priest, the Mogul was to the good Mahom- 
descendant of the House of Jesse would be 
W. IL, Rwsell, Diary in India, IF. 62, 


ae a. Of or relating to the Moguls, or the 
ongol empire in India: as, the Mogul lan- 


Mogul dynasty.— Mogul architecture, 


enue period was one of lavish 
and innumerable mosques, royal 
Pail and palaces testify to its artistic originality, to ita 
excellent use of both arched and columnar construction, 


Mogul Architecture— The Taj Mahal, Agra, India. 


and of the dome, characteristically of bulbous form, and 2 
to the delicacy and good taste of its decorators in carving ag 
and in inlaying with precious stones. The arches are usu- 
ally pointed, and as a rule resemble in outline the so-called 
Tudorarch. Minarets and especially small pavilions cov- 
ered with domical roofs, either surrounding a large dome 
or placed in great numbers at the angles or along the par- E> 
apets of the copings of palaces, are other characteristic Si 


features. 

[< L. Moguntia, 
also Mogontiacum, Magontiacum, Magontiacus, 
the ancient name of the city now called in G. p 
Mainz, sometimes Mentz, in F. Mayence.) Of = 
or pertaining to Mainz. a city at the junction of ae 
the Rhine and the Main. = 

moha (mõ'hä), n. The grass Setaria Italica, or 
Italian millet. 
mohair (mõ'hãr), n. and a. [Formerly also 
mockaire; < OF. mouhaire, mouaire, mohere, F. 
moire (> E. moire, G. mohr, moire = Pr. moira 
= Sp. moare, muér, mué = Pg. morim = It. moer- 
ro), mohair; cf. It. mocajardo, haircloth; prob. 
< Ar. mukhayyar, a fabric of goat’s hair, a kind 
of camlet.] I. ». 1. The hair of the Angora 
goat, a native of Asia Minor.—2. A kind of fine 
camlet made of such hair, sometimes watered 
(see moire); also, an imitation of the real mo- 
hair made of wool and cotton, much used for 
women’s dress. 
Cloth of Wooll, Karsies, Meckaires, Chamlets, and all 
sortes of Silke. Hakluyt's Voyages, I1. 273. 
She, . « 


. when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair ! 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 170, 
Mohair glacé, a French dress-goods made of cotton and 
goat's hair. y 
II. a. Made of mohu za OLUE eloak.— 
‘ohair braid, worsted braid u: ‘or binding garments. 
Mohair luster, a black dress-goods of cotton and mo- 
hair. Ithas some resemblance to alpaca. 


ecies of Voluta, of a closely and finely 
yeticulated texture, having a resemblance to 


mohair. 
Mohamedant, 4. and n. An obsolete form of 


‘ ting to Mog- Mohammedan (mo-ham’e-dan),a.andn. [Also 
uo: Ge Mor a ie a BEA S Mohammadan, Muhammadan (also M 
? D 


nearly equivalent to the coast-region © 


d Algeria. 
To x An inhabitant of Mograb. 


My proper 
men beyond our tents ¢ Moor. 
is, Hayraddin the African G 


f Mo- 


The 
is only known to my brethren. 
name is On ne Hayraddin Maugrabin that 


Quentin Durward, xvi. 


‘ahometan, q.V.) (= D. Mohamedaan = G. Mo- 
E Sw. Mohammedan, Muhamedan 
= Dan. Muhamedaner = Hind. Muhammadi), 
Mohammed, < Ar. Mahammad, a man’s nami 
lit. ‘praised,’ £< hamada, praise. From th 
Muhammad are also ult. . Mahon ne M 
maumet, mammet, ete.| I. a. Pertaining 


’ = .Pg. Mogol hammed, or Mahomet (about A. D. 
Mogul oemi a a EE hing See the founder of the Moslem Pe 
ona ¢ Hind. Mughal, < Mo lian Mongol, his fight from Mecca (622) the e 
Mongol: neo Mona L l e of the follow- aining to the 
golian; specifically, in hist, one of the Dosi- a oe 
ers of Baber, conqueror of Hindus oe EA 
teenth century.—2. A name for 
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At first happy news cs 
With my mt ji 


Mohammedan “Also mohar; < Hind. 


po taught in the K 


elief in or adherence to the teachings of Mo 2. To drudge; labor; toil 


hammed. I never heard a more pertinen 


ammedanize(m9-ham’e-dan-1), v. t; pret. 
ae . Mohammedanized, ppt: Mohammedan iz- 
ing. [¢ ‘Mohammedan + -ize.] To make con- 
formable to the principles or rites of Moham- 
med; make Mohammedan; convert to Islam. 


They saw him daily moiting g 
path, like a beetle. 


( medanise. Obverse. 2 H , 
Also spelled Mohamme [< Mo- Mohur. (Size of the original.) The moil of death upon them 


Mohammedism (mo-ham’e-dizm), ”._ [6 
hammed + -ism.] Same as MP unis en 
Mohammedize (mo-ham/e-diz), v. t; pret, anc to 15 rupees, ut 7; Us 
p. Mohammedized, ppr. Mohammedizing. Same the native Dances of India from 
as Mohammedanize. A fer a enna ane Cerrina 92. 
jarra (ino-har’i), n. F. $ -tree, n. y 
D ieh He a 5 moider (moi’der), v. 


about $7; also, a gold com of 2, Labor; drudgery. 


Mohack; Amer. Ind.] 1. Oneofa tribe of Amer- 


Prior, Alma, iii. 


Did I tell you of a race of rakes, called the Mohocks, that 
play the devil about this town every night, slit people’s 
noses and beat them, etc. ? 

Swift, Journal to Stella, March 8, 1711. 

The Mohock-club, a name borrowed it seems from a sort 
of cannibals in India, who subsist by plundering and de- 
youring all the nations about them. 

‘Steele, Spectator, No. 324. 


Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 
Gay, Trivia, ili. 326. 
Monegan (m6-hé’gan), a. and n. Same as bile A 
‘ohican. pread. Bailey, 1731 
J er, Ge are read. Bailey, 1731. 
Mohican (m6-hé’kan), a. and n. [Also Mohegan; Moidore. (Size ofthe original.) moiler (moi‘lér), n. 


steel, about two and a half fe 
likea gad. The gad, however, 


the hand, like a short crowbar. 


t=) 


the Mohicans 
or Mohegans. 


American In- 
Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 231. 


wailan moho, 
the bird here 
defined.] 1. A 
genus of meli- 
phagine birds 


a half, the middle, a middle course, < medius, small-arms. 


The charge there would be so great by crauers and ex- of watered silk; 
penses that the moitie of the profite would bee wholly watered i 


In quantity equals not one of yours. Moire anti 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 96. to resemble t 


Anti-moiety law, a United States statute of 1874, which moiré (mwo-ri’), n. | 
repealed all United States moiety acts.—Moiety act, a Moiré antique. See 
statute giving one half of fines, penalties, and forfeitures ré métallique, tin-plate, OF 
to informers or private prosecutors.—Moiety system, a first coated with tin, so trea 
system at one time adopted by the United States govern- 
ment for finding out the names and indebtedness of delin- 
quent taxpayers, by which the informer or person making 
the discovery and aiding in the collection received as com- 
pensation a certain proportion of the amount collected.” 

moil (moil), v. [Early mod. E. also moile, 3 then dried, t 
pe i < ME. moilen, moillen, moylen, moisten, Eet T then washes 
E moiller, moiler, moillier, muiller, E. mouil- ard in lime-water, to neutr 
= Pr. molhar = Sp. mollear, mojar = Pg. acid, and dried. i 
molhar = It. mollare, wet, moisten, < L, as if With a tinted tan Pe 
@ y 


#, j is in 
molliare, for mollire, soften, < mollis, soft: see BEPC IM acquire a beautitu 
te 


clouded, variegated, 0 
effect is koad hy heating 
a blowpipe immediately 
first heating the plate, an 
to cool it irregularly, an 


The surface to be tre 


imm 


of his Name, William Noy, I moi 
> 


8818 Moirologist 


Scame, in 


i ö'hèr), n. _ | : Sy 
II, n. A follower of Mohammed, the founder mohur Oe i he g Pers. muhur, muhr, mohr, Mr BAY lette 
of the Moslem religion; one who professes Mo- muhar, MUAT, MO lern gold coin of Mrs. Browning "ny 
of the Moslem re ; Maussulman a seal, a gold coin.] A modern gold Comat 3, To fatigue by labor: ts Mother y 
hammedanism; & oslem or Mussulmati. $ der the British dominion, equiva en ik, Gone y labor; wear nd p 
Mohammedanism (mo-ham’e-dan-iz7m), n. [< India un À TI. intrans. 1. To soil on Ye Oe 
Mohammedan + -ism. 1. The Mohs a = i m i 5 C's Self, Waly 5 
alioi ‘4 the religious and o 11¢a. A sim e soule much like mys alloy. 
religion and polity; the ae ig ee ag Whien (almost dendiariny AR dyd oneen am 
} Gascoigne, moling + 


t 


moil! (moil), n. [< moit, w.) 
10. 


the sixteenth Made to tread the mi 
Up and down in Se toil, 


AS A Bare moil?}, n. [Early mod. E 
[Also moither; ef. mud *moile, < OF. *noile, male 


? 


An embiotocoid fish, Hypsurus caryi, haying & ee A aE aie 
very short anal fin: so called from its resem- dle.) I. trans. 1. To confuse; perplex; dis- A mule. an 
planceto the Gerride, which are known by the tract; bewilder. aa ; And at the saya Nouns eae ; 
same name. [Local, Monterey, California.J— Tve been strangely ey eae ore an pone muis same the mountayne. Sir R. Guylforae, We to st 
amily Gerrid@ v. * French king. T comno believ rue = cata » Plea a 
2. Any fish of The family Gerr ee Pitan news oth’ Frenc E i gra Woman (1705). (Nares.) Ton ma and be tuma into heat 
Ls Ee UBS Se Yow’ll happen be a bit moithered with it [a child] while ‘Chaainain Brow 
Mohawk (m6‘hik), n. [Formerly also Mohock, 880 Ute. George Eliot, Silas Marner, XV my 413+, n, [< OF *moile ips i 
i 4 : i jor ELS 3 2, MU j 
| 2 2. To spend in labor. mula (also dim. mutila) = Tt a a 
ee 3 & Sly 


i i r is ily, situ- ive ę ari idering away her L. mulleus (se. calceus T 
ican Indians of the Huron-Iroquois family, situ: She lived only to scrape and hoard, moidering & se. calceus), a red ef 
the futile energies and sordid aims ofa mullus (> OF. moil), a raa n 

8 li 


the Mohawk river. It was the east- loveless life in £ Snin 
ET AE to ie Nations. See Iroquois.— miser’s wretched pleasure. ; eae Mag. A kind of high shoo. i 
2. A ruffian; specifically [cap. or l. ¢.], one of [Obsolete or DOY Eng. in both usos] P Thou wear'st (to weare thy wit and thri 
those who infested the streets of London about IT, intrans. To labor hard; toil. [Prov. Eng.] Moyles of velvet to save thy shoes of Te toget 
the beginning of the eighteenth century: so moidore (moi’dor), 2. [Also moedore; < Pg. : J. Heywood, Works and ne Omk 
called from the Indian tribe of that name. moeda d'ouro, lit. money or coin of gold: moeda, moil4 (moil), n. [Origin obseure,] | Nora fp 
Give him [a youngster] Port and potent Sack ; < L. moneta, money; dé, < L. de, of; ouro, Si making, the metallic oxid adhering to tie 
From a Milksop he starts up Mohack. aurum, gold: see money, de2, and aurum, 073.] which is broken from the end of fan G 
E. H. Knight. S DLON 


moilë (moil), n. [Origin obscure.] A tod 

casionally used by miners in certain distr 
instead of a pick when accurate cutting istal 
done. The moil (also calledas x 


moilet, n. [< E. moelle, marrow, = Sp. n 
Pe. medulla = It. midolla, < L. medulla, mam 
see medulla.] A dish of marrow and grat | 


A toiler; a drudge. 


from the native name.] I. a. Of or relating to : moilleret, n. See muliert. 
A gold coin (also called lisbonine) formerly cur- moily (mdi/li), n. Same as muley. 


rent in Portugal. It was equivalent in value moineau (moi’nd), x. [< F. 


$6.5 . . 4 
ae trib ae tapout aa (see def.), a ravelin, a piece OF a 
of a tribe o. He says his expenses in the relief of our prisoners have grave) ; appar. a fig. use of moineau, & spam 


oe l OF. moinel, moisnel, contr. 
: < L. as if Fusco 


ae, : 7 ote i Eia f of moisson, a sparrow, f 

onkin stock moiety (moi’e-ti), n. ; pl. moieties (-tiz). [For- musca, a fly: see Musca.) In fort., a sma 

= ‘oho (m0‘h6), merly also moitie; < F. moitié = Sp. mitad = masea oY: ae front onal tended fot 
n. [NL., ¢ Ha- Pg. metade = It. metà, a half, < L. medieta(t-)s, cation, to defend it from attac 


middle: see mediety and medium.] 1. A half 2 onl ire 
x E ` d 7 lf moire (mwor), n. E< F. moire; 
part or share; one of two equal parts: as, a see mohair.] 7 1, A clouded or no i 


moiety of an estate, of goods, or of profits. ance on metals or textile fabrics: Be 7 
also, watered mohal 


consumed. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 257 3 

PIAA er ets My wife and I went to Pater-Nos 01 

2. A portion; a share. bouei aG greene-watered Moyre, EU 3 
Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, coate. ae anti 


ue, silk watered in thi 
the materials worn 1D 


d, or variously 


ton 

su 
astly, ma duer. 
tho £0- 


v aT 
Constanett w CA 
of gk f 


S5 moi 
Whittier p 
also mo 
Yles ey 
a mule: ga Ok 


APE Loy 


sho 


l ? 
struck with the hamm the moil is held and wor 


of moissonth, i | 


vara! i 
app, 
e ie 


— ó. 


pert 
ap Rowe, 2 i 
ter ROWS i 


fore 8 
hethen sprin 
i dia 


~ moll. Connection with L. moliri, toil (see bling i 
, Connec : bl neral e ret. WE e 
Dy or with W. mael, ‘toll, ov with obs. moiré Gawo-rs"), 2 ti hg roninai 
a mule, need not be assumed.] I. ppr. moiréing, [< mOn iré stalin g 


of shades to, by the mo 


To wet; moisten.—2. To soil; dirty; 
> of tin-coating. 


led and wette. 
Voyages, II. 854. (Richardson.) 


i een 
with dirt and mire moireent, n- See morce 


moirolo gt (moi-rol g- 
gist. [Rare.] 


i y $ a or mi 
day was therefore come, and that hesaw that The solution [salt, or yates the inip" 


ew then it did bef e 
Gomak ore, hee pitied the the Ba be Galva noplas 


ist) 


ti 


pe y 
jac) m3 m 
on aid of H al 


fic 


o 
A sam 
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moirologist TTSA 3819 
of the Joneliness of the living, moistless (moist’les), 7i 


sg will SINE plack earth, id the Wi z 
moirologie wth, of the blac T OXL 5 ithout moisture; 
o moi rora of deat! Quarterly Rev., OXLUL 215: 9a a o i? 


í LS moist, n.t -less.] tem meen aoe 
Cry. Warner, Albion’s Eng- the skin fs thick and granular saat (he OC tan 


Th 


ho: des. ` 7 > + 
he of the frozen Sar q, OF. moise, meisse, MAISC, mojstn Sy confluent behind. Also called C3 
i , OF. j. A ess (moist’nesj - Cephalua, 
ce (mol4)) f TA aati a pana $ moist E a K ae moystnesse ; pe ie molaynet,7. [ME., also molane, mulan, 
1 . gee medse”« well. rov. Eng. ġa a carers e state of bei f oleyne; appar. TES DE fs 
Py parted: see "ejder. Halliwell. [ moun a small degree of EN S EA 7 appar. of OF, origin.) A bit for a 
Hal senses], ico moysoun, < OF. moison, e aa pi moist + -ry.] Moisture, His maynes & alle the metail anamayled was thenne, 
in bo ME., 2 ing-time, < L. mes- tenerally fruitful though little maoistry be used thereon Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 5,), 1. 169, 


st, reapl 


jib Meee Z push little moistry! ne 
moisont, n» harve |, pp. messus, reap (> Fuller, Worthies, Somerset, TI os, Molar! (mo’lir), a. and n. [= F. molaire = 


a moiss -iy < mete i is/tur ; 

i ( -) & reaping Harvest; growth. MOLLE (mor E n. [K ME. moysture, most- jos Pg. molar = It. molare, < L. molaris, be- 
A harvest). pen of other moysoun, < ae cur, moistour, F, moiteur, moist- o SP8 to a mill; as a noun (se, lapis) a mill- 
mess"? ~ Some thee nygh taher sesoun nog L107 And Sa isib] % moist: see moist.] 1. Diffused stone, also (se, dens, tooth) a grinder-tooth; < 

That dro Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1677. 2 fe sonal vie wetness; fluid diffused or exud- mala, a millstone, in pl. mola, a mill, ¢ molere, 

: and n. [< ME. moist, moyst, ing; damp. m: see mill, Cf, molè, moles.) I, a. 1. 

oist (moist) a moite, damp, moist, < L. mus- O, that infected moisture of his eye ! irinding, triturating, or crushing, as distin- 
n OF. maiste, h, < mustum, new wine, m ustus, z ~ Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 393. guished from cutting, piercing, or tearing, as a 
teus, neW: ee) L a. L New; fresh, pem Aloesarelike Oline trees, but somewhat greater. tooth.— 2. Of or pertaining to a molar or mo- 
new; resh: A Eng. browne Nene PA carne woodii best, with blacke and la : as, molar glands.—8, In entom., of or per- 

Obsolete or pee iS fyn scarlet reed, i in weight against Siluer znd una moyeture ; it is sold re Ae aia a a molar space or area.— 

re hosen WOT nd shoos ful moyste and newe. ae: Pure Sarria oe ne ae ore P 
yal streyte y-teys Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T.,1. 457. 2, Liquid. [Rare.] rehas, Pilgrimage, p, 507. . n. 1, In anat., a grinding tooth or grind- 


suffused with wetness in er; a backtooth; especially amolar tooth which 


b zwet: If some ri ve by is A 
Damp; slightly wet; © ist air; a moist hand. Scanlty OE watea a S by chance appeared 18 not preceded by a milk-molar or milk-tooth: 
P noderate degree: ogy une ae cet ‘And offer'd theta hana seon a it dry, distinguished from premolar, canine, and in- 
-ie Here) Sb assig . t a PE 
In places Mos Poti and ther as it 5 colde. z Did he not dash th’ untasted moisture from him? Stee ee ioe noi on each side 
Hen Palladius, Husbondrie (E. Baek -) p. 81. ren . Addison, Cato, iii. 5. or false molars. The posterior ET a fann-tooth, 
The hills to their [ihe cona uto DES ae the preterit ot vapor of theatmo- See dental formula (under dental) and tooth, and cut under 
i sk and moist, ak a a 3 es s ended i x M: 3 
Vapour, and exhalation, dus ‘Wilton, P. L., xi. 741. of fog and cloud, s suspended in the form TuUminant, z 


or precipitated as rain, hail, snow, ete. 2. In ichth., a tooth whi 
Tha ore : S. £ „ha , etc. &. z ooth whie £ ded 
r which enables objects un- The proportion of aqueous vapor in the air is variable; it i a E E 


Sent up amain. 
in moist, and be '™®#¥ amount to one twentieth part or more of the whole convex surface, as in sparoid fishes, or a flat 


Moist chamber, 2 chambe' 


scroscopic examination to ren 5 anho atmosphere. See hygrometer, hyg surface, as i Myliobatidæ.— r) A 

Hi er ot VAa P anerene Mee Molsturet (moisie t i (C molsture,n] To Oneof the thick internal processes with a grind- E 

Dict Moist oles gum, Same as dextrine.=Syn. 2, moisten; wet. : ing surface found on the mandibles of many in- a 

Paap, Dank, M oist, H ue jue mp Sa w dy applied Who deuideth the aboundance of the waters into riuers, secin oean the base.— False molar, a molar which 4 

i) where the slight eee a a AAD o A he aime waye for ye stormy wether, that it wa- ee Eee by a milk-molar; a premolar. 3 
also where it is a an AE frongly aug? reth and moystureth the drye and Daren ground? molar? (mo’lir), a. [< L. moles, a great mass t 


r ____ Bible of 1551, Job xxxviii. 26. (see mole3), + -ar3.] Pertaining to a mass or 
Moist may be a general word, but it y used moistureless (mois’tur-les), a. [< moisture + tO a body as a whole; acting on or by means 
ness. the wetness is merely external or where it isun- -less.] Without moisture. of large masses of matter; acting in the aggre- 


pants ag, a moist spongo a meit hand molt eather. moistyt (mois'ti), a. [< ME. moisty; < moist + gafe and not im detail; massive: ordinarily 
“Tf we g ; 2a 


ar, damp shee aes = é 
Caan disagreeable, chilling, or unwh 


mean in a favorable condition for veg: t ion; if wes ar -y1.] 1. New; fresh. penin contrast to molecular.— Molar force. See 

vas damp, we should probab y,mean that we ought to be For were it win, or old or moisty ale <3 =r z x 

Prelu about walking upon it.” (C. J. Smith, Synonyms That he hath dranke, he speketh in his nose. mor (mo‘lir), a. [< molet + -ar3, _ Cf. mo- x 
Discriminated, p. 293.) Humid is a literary or scientific Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, L 60, /41, of same ult. formation.] Relating to or 5} 
term for moist, but would be applicable only to that which o Wet: moist having the characters of a uterine mole: as, s 
is so penetrated with moisture that the moisture seems a 5 , SAG 


: : x ee ae : ae molar mey. S A, 
part of it: as, humid ground, but not a humid sponge or The miste which the moystie hilles did cast forth took 2 pregnancy. See mole 


pm : not away clerely the vse of the prospect. molariform (mo-lar‘i-form), a. [< L. molaris, 
Combing out her long black hair J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 87. & molar, + forma, form.] Having the shape 
"iver. q 5 Princess, iy. 5 5 th: z i F 
aan from the a er. r SEE P iv. moither, v. See moider. e oes ies ; Nee ee tooth. 
My lips were wet, my throat was co . oe 0 ariform teeth in a continuous series. 
My garments all were dank. : Mojarra, N See moharra. : Encyc. Brit., XV. 430. 


Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. MOKadort, n. See moccador, muckender. 


7 S ER ; nuckl molarimeter (m6-la-rim’e-tér),n. [< L. molaris 
Give me your hand; this hand is moist, my lady. mokel}, v. An obsolete form of muck. 2 ; Gay z k 
¥ Shak., Othello, ae 4.86. Moke? ’ (mök), n. [Possibly connected with 2 millstone, + Gr. zézpov, a measure.] A ther- 
Growths of jasmine turn’d mesh}, in one of its variant forms mask2, AS. mometer for determining the temperature of 


Their humid arms festooning tree to tree. maz (*mase): see meshl.] The mesh of a net: meal as it issues from the mill-spout. Its pecu- 
Tennyson, Fair Women. hence applied to any wiekerwork. Halliwell. larity isa sort of jacket or chute which conducts 


5 II, n. Wetness; wet; moisture. [Prov. Eng.] the ou A Nee m to ao aom the bulb. 
; So, too much Moist, which (v rithi ay mee y zJ. ing. moka, molary (mōʻla-ri), a. . molaris: see mo- 
A , too st, which (vnconcoct within 3 X . Icel. mōk, dozing, moka ee MG La ae 
Met The Liuer spreads betwixt the flesh and Sam moke CR mo K ; iat ’ larl.] Fitted for grinding or bruising food: 
pate vp the Patient, stops the pipes and pores oze.] Be te arti which offers Specifically applied to projections on the inner 
ern: A gir] in our society accepts the best Piuated by two side of the mandibles of certain insects. 


Sylvester, tr. of artas’s Weeks, i. 2. itself, j Miss Chumme ie 
Moist (moist), v 4 < i a Pa Ee a roan Pn the order of costermongers, inclines Molasse (m6-las’),n. [F., < mollasse, flabby, ¢ 
moist, a.) To ma [K< ME. moisten, moysten; < YOUNES cne who rides from market on a moke, rather than “mol, soft, < L. mollis, soft.] In geol., a name 
epee © make moist; moisten. [Obso- to the gentleman who sells his greens from a hand-bas- 


ete or archaic Thackeray, N s : : 
a ` zi Y, Newcomes, XXX. $ 
Philosophres a ket cal formation belonging in part to the Mio- 


tyme wenten u: theise Hilles, and id fellow; a dolt.— 3. Theat., E rt t ition int diate be- 
elden to here N S n upon theise Hilles, and Hence—2. A stupid fellow; a dolt.—o. < > cene and in part to a position intermediate 
ave Eyr. Mcseiaisp: Sune Smau sed, with Watre, for | variety eari who plays onseveralinstru- tween the Eocene and the Miocene. ‘The formation 
Write tit your ink be 5 sounds eel p. 17. ments.—4. A negro. [Slang in all senses. ] is in places os oe Se ee Sree ot leas 
Moist i ry, and with your tears z s = rN s 5 i The fossil vegetation oi e Molasse is of grea’ 
oist it again, and frame some feeling line. moke4t, a. A Middle English form of much ieee being subtropical in character, containing palms 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 2.76. Bailey, 1731. of an American type, and alzo the coniferous genus Se- 


given in Switzerland to an important geologi- 


moisten (moi’ i i f i i i 
sn), v moi j g Middle English form o: cia, now limited to California. Itis the upper mem- 
trans. To e mk oe aa mokel asana a z ber of the alee which conten hee pani aa 
et her true hand miter! nor blue eye mokerert, n. Same as mucker ole ee A and aapa et ered AEEA RI he sion 
n, till she had lighted on his wound. mokihana (mo-ki-han‘a), n. mierna 
U. trans. LT Tennyson, Geraint. tree of the Sandwich Islands, Melicope ( 


Superfici ; i i 
K ae or in a moderate degree. sules, emit when peed a strong, spicy, anisate 
fat and pregna C1] 28 well manures { ith odor. The wood is used in ma r 
Pregnant slime which itleaveth benind it. mokret,v. An obsolete form of mucker®. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 76. MOK: w. An obsolete variant of mucky. a j 
it is placed upon the molt, n. A Middle English form of mull. 


: To soften. - Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 258. aa). n.: pl. mole (18). [NL <L. edy aima iom 

Tt moistene m aS tender. Toe o a P nole 1. n ira e ET aen EEE ET 
moisten MiS executioners heart with any pity. the grinding surface of a molar or broad basa eens molara Fee niania 

SNET (mois’na Fuller. ; dible.— mo. y Ne 2 a 
mut “snér),. One who or that which oe } ae ich th., the j moli, monid! (melà 

ei ERRE o ee: tog- moolde, 5 Seppe ) Serr 

sratery fs noi id), a. Having the eyes Pial genus o tae the earth, =OFries. molde 

istiu] » Specially with tears nath fishes © MHG. molte, multe, G. dial. molt, 


Ah, ! (moist i A ither Molide 
ne În MRi a [< moist + ful] ily E having 
r templ ES ; the sunfish or 

ORo wes bound with wreaths of quivering a S named Orthago- 

tied, y (mois’ti- fi) ayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 28. Sasi mola by Bloch and 

make Tor oistifying k3 Pret. and pp. mois- Schneider, or M. rotunda 
OISE; yy, 9. [< moist + -i-fy.] To of Cuvier nal recent at- 


= Sw. mull = 


umorous ] 
land, m a . It is a large clumsy 
Burm, pind” Wwhyles Std respected Mither! thors, Te is adinary shape 
T to the Scot, your leather. which varies much with EN 
Dresentatives, Postscript. inhabiting most tropical and 


mold 


constitutes soil; crumbling or friable soil. 


In that thi scions or thi planntes may 
Be setto a little asonder, gemmes three 
Of scions under moolde is sette alway. 


the ground, we call mould. 


2. Tho earth; the ground. 
vincial; in Scotch usually in the 


mools. } 
Thes Horn were under molde, 
King Horn (E. E. T. 


re yesh eple amonge thise beggeres 
CE nar nen hat on this molde walketh. 


7 3 er men t 0 
Thane of alle maner me Se eman (By; Vik 06. 


Affrighted then they did behold 
His body turning into mould, 
‘And though he had a month been dead, 
This handkerchief was about his head. 
The Sufolk Miracle (Child's Ballads, I. 222) 


Their bones are mingled with the mould, 


Their dust is on the wind. 
Bryant, The Greek Boy. 


8. The matter of which anything is formed; 


material. 
No mates for you, 


Unless you wore of gentler, milder mould. 
TE g Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 60. 


Nature formed me of her softest mould, 
‘And sunk me even below my own weak sex. 
Addison, Cato, i. 6. 
In or under the molds, in the earth; buried. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.) 


Late, late i’ the night the bairnies grat, 


Their mither, she under the mools heard that. 
Old ballad. 


The truth . . . first came out by the minister’s wife, 
after Sir John and her ain gudeman were paith in the 
moulds, Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 

mold}, mould! (mold), v. t [< moldl, n.] To 
cover with mold. 

Guinea grass requires to be molded, when the stalks and 

. roots throw out new stalks and grass shoots. 
T. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 309. 
mold?, mould? (mold), v. [First in early mod. 
E. mould, mowlde; a later form, with excrescent 
d, of ME. moulen, mowlen, mollen, earlier muw- 
len, mulen, grow musty, mold, < Teel. m ygla(=—Sw. 
i mögla), grow muggy or musty, mold (cf. mygla 
a a = Sw. mögel, mold, moldiness), < mugga, soft 
drizzling mist, mugginess: see mugt, muggy. 
The form mould instead of moul arose partly 
out of confusion with the pp. mouled, also 
spelled mowled, mowlde, and used as an adj. 
(whence the later adj. mouldy, moldy), and part- 
ly out of confusion of thenoun mould? (for *moul) 
with mouldl, mold}, friable earth, dust, etc. 
(with which the word has generally been iden- 
tified), and also with mould3, mold?, for molet, 
a spot, and, as to form, with mould4, mold’, a 
model (the d in mould3, mold, and moulds, mold 
being also excrescent).] I, intrans. To grow 
musty; become moldy; contract mold. 


Other leten thinges muwlen other [or] rusten. 
Aneren Riwle, p. 344. 


Let us not moulen [var. mowlen] thus in idlenesse. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 32. 
There be some houses where .. . baked ts wi 
mould more than in others. i ; e 
TI. trans. To cause to contract mold: as,damp 
molds cheese. 
mold?}, mould, p. a- [< ME. mould, mouled, 
mowled, mowlde, molled, muled, pp. of moulen, 
grow musty: see mold?, v. This form, prop. 
mouled, is put here as involved in mold?, v. and 
Grown musty; molded; moldy. 
‘This white top writeth min olde yeres ; 


Min herte is also mouled as min heres. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 3867. 


And with his blode shall wasshe undefouled 
= Thegylte of man with rust of synne tiaa. 
Indgate. (Halliwell) 


A j Aai 


soft carth, or carth easily pulverized, such as nuse on bread, deca 


Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 67. i 
The black earth, everywhere obvious on ia aiut of pies and flesh, E ES 399. 


[Obsolete or pro- 
plural, moulds, 


Other elles wher he wolde. S.) l. 317. 


requires to be cut to 
remove it from the 
object, and the parts 
are afterward fitted 
together. Gelatin, 
papier maché, and 
sulphur are also 
used for making 
certain kinds of 
molds. ‘The type- 
mold of type-found- 
ers is of steel in two 
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s small downy tufts of grayish- 
ng fruit, ete. M. ygites oC- 
. Phycomyces nitens, 0 related 
form, grows on oily or grens) substances. The pais blue 
mold on decaying bread, ch „eten 18 Penicillium glau- 
cum, see Mucor, Muconinh Penicillium. 


i ions refaction, as the moulds 
noulds nare inceptions of putrefaction, as zu 
Batt VRI moulds afterwards turn into 


nus Mucor. M. Mucedo forn 


curs on decaying mushro 


worms. 
Black mold, a general name for ce 
fungi having dark-colored or carbor 
longing chietly to the family Dermatica. é k 
mold, mould? (mold), n. [A later form, with 

excrescent d, of mole}. Prob. due in part to 
confusion with mold}, mold2. The form is ex- 
tant chiefly in iron-mold.] A spot; a stain, as 
that caused by rust. 

Upon the little prest, like christall bright, 

She mote perceive a litle purple mold, 


That like a rose her silken leaves did faire unfold. 
Spenser, F. Q, VI. xii. 7. 


mold3, mould? (mold), v. t. [< mold3, n.] To 
stain, as with rust. E- 3 
mold‘, mould* (mold), . [< ME. mold, moold, 
5 3 re X 4 
molde, with unorig. medial d, for “molle, < OF ; 
molle, moule, mole, mosle, modle, F. moule = Sp. 
Pg. molde, a mold, measure, < L. modulus, a mea- 
sure, model: see modulus, model.] 1. A. form or 
model pattern of a particular shape, used in de- 
termining the shape of something in a molten, 
plastic, or otherwise yielding state. 
The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands. 
Bacon, Essays, Fortune. 
New honours come upon him, | 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 145. 
Made in his image! Sweet and gracious souls, 
Dear to my heart by nature's fondest names, 
Is not your memory still the precious mould 


That lends its form to Him who hears my prayer? 
0. W. Holmes, Love. 


2. Form; shape; cast; character. 
My sonne, if thou of suche a molde 
Art made, now tell me pleine thy shrift. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., iv. 
French churches, both under others abroad and at home 
in their own country, all cast according to that mould 
which Calvin had made. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 161. 
Men of mould 


Well embodied, well ensouled. 
Emerson, Monadnoc. 


8. Specifically, in founding, the forminto which 
a fused metal is run to obtain a cast. Molds for 
metals and alloys having a low melting-point, as lead, 
type-metal, Britannia metal, ctc., are made of iron or plas- 
ter of Paris, and may be used many times. Molds for the 
less fusible metals and alloys, as iron, brass, bell-metal, 
ete., are made in sand or loam and are divided into three 
classes: (a) Open molds, in which the pattern is impressed 


nin hyphomycetous 
ad mycelium, be- 


poured in and finds itslevel. (b) Close molds, or moldsin two 
parts called the drag and the case (or cope), forming together 
a two-part flask, one part being placed over the other, and 
each being impressed with one half of the matrix or pat- 
tern. See flask, 2. (c) Loam-molds, or molds built up with 
a core of brickwork or other material, and covered with 
founders’ loam. As in the case of open molds, with close 
molds a pattern, usually of wood, is used, being impressed 
one half at a time in the two parts of the flask or molding- 
box, which, when put together so as to correspond, form 
the mold. Loam-molds are used especially in making 
large hollow castings, and do not require a pattern. These 
molds are of every shape and size, from molds for kettles 
and water-pipes to those for engine-cylinders and great 
cannon, Fine molds for making castings of insects, flow- 
ers, and other delicate objects are formed by suspendin 

the object in a box by means of wires and covering it with 
plaster of Paris. When set the mold is heated until the 
object is burned, and the ash is then blown out, leaving 
the original shape in ‘ 
the mold. Another 
method is to fashion 
the figure in wax, 
bed it in plaster or 
clay, and then melt 
out the wax (cire 
perdu), In making 
plaster casts of parts 
of the human body, 
or of sculptors’ mod- 
els, the original mold 


Details of Type-mold. 
e a, the two halves of the mold united but 
pieces, akin; gright without the matrix, showing the face of the 


type H as formed in the mold; 4, one half 


pit 
and left halves, on of themold 
1 € ; c, the other half of th ld, 
go top showing the bod onthe lener H mposta: 


d, the matrix relativel i 
i m ans the face of the jeter H pureed showing: 


ype has its special mold, which can b 
J but the mold is made iaajustable: te 


moldt, mould# (mold), v. ¢, 


i i mold5+, n. An obsolete form of mole, Ue 
in the sand and withdrawn, and the molten metal is then moldability, mouldability (m dl-da-bil’t 


moldable, mouldable (m6l’da 
moldale}, n. [ME., also molde-alo, Ay n 


Moldavian (mol-da’vi-an), @ 


mold-hox 
4. In lerva-cotta work, the 
in making terra-cotta archi Plasten 
They are usually in a number Mecturay Orns 
is set sufficiently the mold is ¢. B ace Ola. Oe 
ilar molds are used also for glass y take 
5. In stucco-work, a templet oy, angitt. 
; è angy. 


ing cornices, centerpieces or fo ne at 
manufacture, a frame w ete, 1 
a 


netting which is filled with ae bottom 
draining away leaves ; s 
formed into a sheet of pa Ney 
ing, the pattern used in a 5 
of a vessel.— 8. A forme go 
ous household operatior 
of wood for shaping 
butter, or a form of metal, e 
j 


6 
Menting ». 
artheny? 
lanc-ma A 
as, a mold of jelly. haped in 

We had preserved plums to the moul 

( 
10. In anat., same as fontanelle.’ 
pole teeter ,a number of pieces of paii 

S = ais med as h J; Vel 
like substance, laid over one anothers U op 


TG, 


lof Tice, 


which the leaves of gol 

: rads gold are laid fo? pcte 
beating.—Elastic mold. See clasts, q Lor the is 
mold. See gold-beater. S2C.— Old tans, 


F. mouler = Sp. Pg. moldar, < L. motn 
y we ` x ca of ri 

sure; from the noun: see molds atin 
form into a particular shape; sha ue I 

fashion; cast in or as in a mold. pe 

to form articles of clay upon a Whe t 

o fi 4 

or potter’s wheel, or in molds which ae a 
close like those employed in metal agua 

; “Casting 

Though he have been or seemed ie 

D somew Be | 

tofore, yet now you shall find he is ne ay | 
Sherley, quoted in Bradiord’s Plymouth Planta 

abt these two things be supposed, that a man se k 

him honest and good ends, and again, that he in y 

constant, and true unto them, it will follow ‘hat 

mould himself into all virtue at once. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iky 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay ; 

To mould me man? Milton, P. L xit 

„Luit 


2. In ship-building, to give the required dys | 
and outline to, as ships’ timbers.—pjamm 
molded glass. Sce glass. —Molded breadth, the grets | 
breadth of a ship, measured to the outside of the fn: 
timbers.—Molded charcoal. Sec charcoal —Mo 
glass, glass which is blown in a mold. The mold 
around the melted glass held on the end of the pi 
and is adapted for easy and rapid adjustment—Mol 
wood, wood embossed in designs by having the pal 
stamped deeply on the end grain of the wood, this 
being then planed down to the bottom of the imprés 
and soaked in water, when the compressed parts swè 
into high relief. Medallions and other decorative o! 
were produced in this way in the seventeenth and 
teenth centuries. 


[< moldable: see -bility.] Capability of being 
molded. 

yi), a. (ee 
+ -able.] Capable of being molded or Be 


i ; impressible and not imp 
The differences of img and no ena 
a 


urable and not figurable ; moua an Nat, Bist 


ressible; £ 


funel® 
feast, < molde, earth (with ref. tobu ty 
a drinking, a feast: see mold alle) ai 
moldmeat. Hence m ulled ale en 
funeral feast. Prompt. Part., Pi 


via (see def.) + -an.] 4. Tit of 
Moldavia, a former principa d Oe 
rope, now forming part of the 


outer garment worn by women 

in front covering the arms ant 5 soo 

kind of sleeve. inhabitant of } : 
TI, n. A native or ant me e 


mold-board (mold’bord), M hich 


board or metal-plate in a p ov 


‘ow. 2, In founding, 
the furrow A: a eae 


d’boks), 7 


of guns, ete. 
this is a cylindri 
or Siemens-Martin 

static pressure of 6, 

closely fitting hoops of ste 

on the interior with cast-ir : 

on the faces fitted to the Pia 
leading from the vertical oi 
mold-box. Theinterior guria! 
refractory sand. tral 
fractory sand. 
channelslike 
nular space into 
hydraulic press an ann 
down upon the upper 5U: 


mold-box 


piso be re 4 
umar hrough the channels in the lags 


tained in the metal are 


ch would agit 
gases Mod outs escapm f ; ere 
thus fe co i6ld’ kan dl), 1. A candle 
si cand. mold as distinguished from a 
Qa oy NS sce dip, n., 2. 
Formon ay lle oF aie, fat yarn), n. In sugar- 
ph iot, moia * 


Jd-cis ern the vat which receives the drip- 
king: (Q) the sugar-loayves. (b) A tank in 
pings 1 molds are washed after use. E. H. 

Þa the 
which a i Pa: 
aight. 1(mol’dér),v. [A freq. form 
mold i, moulder ( J, intrans. 1. To turn to 
td, Lies -natural decay; waste away by 
dust of the component parti- 
adua ay without the presence of water; 
g, Spec” 

induce and accelerate putrefaction] 

The ninth m eane of heat and cold, or banin dry; as 
is by the intero dering of earth in frosts and sunne. 
we see in them Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 337. 
ist all that Heav’n of Beauty come! 


a moulder in the Tomb! 
nosy "Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 


To Dust mus 
‘And must Pa 
le remain, yet the inscriptions are 
The brass and andl me Toge Tulle way. 
effaced by time, 4 Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 5. 
19 pe diminished; waste away gradually. 
2. To till the enemy's army would have moul- 
Jf he had sat sti Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
dered to nothing. ; $ esis 
JI. trans. To turn to dust; crumble; waste. 
d ‘ka [falling from mountain-tops] . . .- 
These mas M on mauldered with age. 
their foundations A4 Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
molder!t, moulder! (mdl’dér), n. [< molderi, 
aJ Mold; elay: u 1 of God, but 
r are privy to the cternall counsel of God, but 
o S sense of sie ayrie bodies we have a more re- 
I faculty of foreseeing than men possibly can have 
at are chained to such heavie earthly moulder. 
ue Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. $5. (Halliwell.) 
molder2, moulder? (mol’deér), n. [< ME. *meol- 
dere, moldare, mooldare, a former (kneader); < 
mold! + -crl.] One who molds or forms into 
shape; specifically, one who is employed in 
making castings in a foundry. 
Unthinking, overbearing people, who , . . setup for re- 
formers, and new moulders of the constitution, | - 
Bp. Berkeley, Discourse to Magistrates. 
op 
More distinct style than even llank-verse, and quite as 
plainly takes the stamp of its molder. k, 
The Century, XXIX. 508. 
Molders’ clamp, flask, etc. See clamp, ete. 
moldery (mol’dér-1), a. [< molderl + -y1.] 
Of the nature of or like mold. Loudon. 
mold-facing (mold’fa’sing), n. In iron- and 
brass-founding: (a) A thin coating of finely pul- 
verized material dusted upon the inside faces 
of molds, to insure smooth outside surfaces on 
the castings, For iron, powdered charcoal and mill- 
T and sometimes plumbago, are used. For brass, pease- 
eal, powdered soapstone, rottenstone, graphite, and 


chalk are variously employed. () A wash of plum- 

Dago and water laid on the faces of a mold by 

oe manipulation with a soft brush, and al- 

tit ed to dry before the cast is made. 

aa hae Mouldiness (m6l’di-nes), n. [< 
J" © -ness. Cf. moldness.] The state of 


bei 3 È : 
OD moldy growth; minute fungi. See 


when 


ae few Greek bo: 


OKS a ri in’ 
086 covere rr otten chest contain’d, 


uch of mouldiness complain’d. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 
n oulding1 (mōl'ding), n. [Verbal 
an ould, v.] The act of covering with 
rie used to cover the roots of plants. 
high, it prouts [of sugar-cane] are six or eight inches 


it will b 
q ecessary to put a gang in to give them a 


pl entifu] 2 
stema 9, in order to cover their roots and feed 


T. Ro $ 
ing? er Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 335. 
fmol, ere 2 (mol’ding), n. [Verbaln. 
AY plastic sr b 2%.) 1. The process of shaping 
mto artistic fi Stance into a given form, as wax 
For there eons or clay into bricks. 

Without ong oever man without our molding, 
k any thing tne upon him, and our justice, 

Sod, and his own wees after him 


2A Fl 
* Anythi 2 ‘tetcher, Tamer T: iii 
as if by a ng cast w A , amed, iii. 3. 


Struct fs d.—3 
SI n 
Varieti & ord 


Molding! 
Nh of silos 
mold 


meee our in edges or sur- 
Winda ices, abt ns or In cavities, such 
jambs, lintels qutse8 bases, door- or 
divided toth C. Inclassical architecture 
ee ee Se ite right-lined, 

TU ; curved, as the astm- 
deee cavetto, the quarter-round, 


y many synonymous 


CC-0. In Public 
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names. In Roman a 
arch: 
formed of portions of 
ture they « 
tion, of ich the i 
e curve, i 
treme refinement, hese moles i al 


2 


Sections of Medieval Moldin 
1, Norman style Early English style; 
4, Perpendicular style. 


3, Decorated style; 


riched by carving. In thearchitecture of the middle ages 
there is very great diversity in the form and arrangement 
of the moldings. In the Norman style they consist almost 
entirely of rounds and hollows, variously combined with 
splays and fillets, a striking peculiarity of this style being 
the recurrence of moldings broken into zigzag lines. In 
the succeeding English style, the early Pointed, the mold- 
ings are much lighter and more boldly cut. In the Deco- 
rated style of the fourteenth century there is still greater 
diversity, and this period is further characterized by the 
introduction of the roll-molding, and another termed the 
wave-molding. In the Perpendicular style large and often 
shallow hollows prevail, and the moldingsare in general of 
flatter profile and less effective than those of earlier peri- 
ods. The moldings of medieval architecture are very com- 
monly sculptured with surface-ornament beautiful in de- 
sign and elaborate in workmanship. See cuts under dog- 
tooth, double-cone, egg, indented, keel-molding, lozenge, fret®, 
3.—Belt-molding, a molding passing entirely around the 
interior of a passenger-car, directly above the windows. 
Car-Builder’s Dict.—Dovetail-molding. See dovetai.— 
Embattled molding. Sec embatiled.— Nail-headed 
molding. See nail-headed.—Nebuly molding, in arch., 
a molding in Romanesque architecture the edge of which 


ee 7 


GORA 
Nebuly Molding.— Southwell Minster, England. 


forms an undulating or waved line: introduced in corbel- 
tables and archivolts.—Raking molding, 2 molding in- 
clined from the horizontal or vertical, as that which often 
follows the line of a staircase, the rail of an ascending 
balustrade, etc. 2 
molding-bed (m6l’ding-bed), n. A machine for 
working rectilinear moldingsin marble. A tav- 
eling frame carries revolving grinders, and is pam le 
vertically by a screw to the height required by t ic i 
ness of the marble. The grinders are solid cylin: lers o 
cast-iron, and are counterparts of the required moldings- 


molding-board (mol’ding-bord), n. Same as 
-board. 
RE (mõōl’ding-boks), %. In foundry- 
work, a molding-flask. ‘- meee 
ine-crane (mol/ding-kran), n. A Cra 
molding for use in 3 foundry in handling molds 
sks; a foundry-crane. 
melding cutter (mol’ding-kut“ér), n, A tool 
working on the principle of the plane-iron 


cutter of a hand-plane, the edge of which is 


formed by a bevel onone side of the tool. Th 


e 
i ed to co nd with 

edges of molding-cutters are ee bo Sore one 
tline of the cross-sections o: ne 
Seen being adapted to only one pattern of molding 
Thus, to cut a mol cross- 
edge of the cutter must be a sel 


a ae form 
CR ea fis is now almost entirely supersed! 
by rac] 
ing- mol’ding-fil), 7 
nol pe ee for finishing molded surfaces. 
molding-flask (mol ding- 
as flask, 
cle in three p. 
and plaster mold are set 
tures ready for the mufile. 


ding of sen ae af the exact size 


A Š cutters. 
wer-planing machines mith ron A file with a 


1, Same moldmeatt, 
cepta- meat. 


moldness 
me (mél’ding-frim), n. In found- 


ing, the templet by which ject i 
in Toam-molding. 2 l es ee 


are freqnently en- molding-hole ( mél’ding-hdl), n. 
an excavation in t 
castings of large size are made. 


molding-loam (mdl’ding-lé 
of I a 3 mõōl’ding-lõm), n. 
structing 


molding-machine (möl ding-ma-shēn”), n. 1 


E. H. Knight. 


In foundin 
he foundry-floor K which 


A mixture 
and employed by fonnders in con- 
molds for loam-molding. 


of high- seed 
s $ ang, sha 
molding, profiling, and an RIE weet 
„machines occupy in wood-working much the same 
posi tion as the millitig-machine in metal-work, as both 
Hee revolving cutters. In molding-ma- 
having variously, eee ee Tho nes pee 
Pi Sna TREY S C e8, 1ese cutters are ti 
ecb cone Panel mackie and project throngh 
in'gan secon nich the oe is Jaid, or they are arranged 
tht machine is eapon aeea sn ae ee 
this gang-system of cutters it is ssible to Git oldings 
areas OF is ii complicated pattern. One fet 
Yt machine has the cutters between the cutter-arbor 
bearing » and is known as a matchingmachine or wood- 
Planing mack or an inside-molding machine, In an- 
other torm the cutters project up through the table and 
are arranged to work upon the inside edges of moldings. 
T type is known as the edge-molding machine. Some- 
a aaa OA tariety-planer, or relief- 
2. A machine for making molding from an ar- 
tificial composition. The material is forced from a 
hopper by a compressor, is carried by an apron beneath 
pty se and after being shaped by this it is delivered 
Q able, 
3. In sheet-metal working, a rolling-machine 
with shaped rollers of which one is the coun- 
terpart of the other, for molding sheet-metal 
into shape for cornices, balusters, ete.—4, In 
Sounding: (a) A machine for making loam- 
molds in flasks from small patterns carried by 
the machine. (b) A gear-molding machine.— 
Gear-molding machine, an apparatus for molding large 
gear peels pron = pattern of a small section of the sey 
as of two teeth and the interdental space.— §Stone-mold- 
ing machine, a machine for working stone moldings. 
It resembles one form of stone-gaw, but differs from it in 
having the frame which carries the revolving grinder ad- 
justable, by means of a screw beneath, to the thickness of 
the ab pe genes is kept constantly supplied with 
moist sand.—Surface-mo. machine, a form of 
molding-machine with double-edged cutters and a rapid 
reverse motion. It is used to cut scrolls and plain or 
molded designs on the surface of solid wood, to rout such 
work as ends of pews and stairs, to form grooves for in- 
laid work, to make tracings for carving, etc. 
molding-mill ( mol’ ding-mil), n. 
or shaping-mill for timber. 
molding plane Gool cue sa any m In Joinery, 
a plane used in forming moldings; a match- 
plane. Such planes have various patterns or convex and 
concave soles for making the different parts of moldings, 
as hollows and rounds. 
molding-plow (mdl’ding-plou), n. A plow with 
two mold-boards to throw the soil to both sides 
ah ones a deme plow. It i used in forming 
ridges, in hilling potatoes, ete. : 
molding-sand (mol’ding-sand), n. A mixture 
& S: $ 
of sand and loam of which molds for use in & 
foundry are made. 
molding-saw (mõl’ding-så), n. A circular saw 
or combination of circular saws for cutting out 
blocks approtimating to the shapes of orna- 
mental moldings. The molding is finished by 
cutters formed to the exact curye. 
ali piga e 
on which a potter molas ware. It a 
or trough in which the wor! moistens his hands, an 
a block-and-stock board on which he places the tile-mold. 
There are also four driven into the table at the cor- 
ners of the block-and-stock beard, to sustain the mold and 
regulate the thickness of the tile. y 
ld-loft (mõld’lôft), n. A large room in a 
mo. IU \ 5 z 
ship-building yard in which the several parts of 
a anp ae oe wn ous in eee a ee 
sions from the construction drawings. 
called modeling-loft. 
eJ various problems [of laying-off] are solved upon 
fae of a building known ie Mould Loft, wher 
the drawings furnished by the designer are transferred in- 
chalk lines in full size, and then by the aid of geometry, 
and in the manner discussed in the following Pages, the 
draughtsman determines and draws in the shapes of the — 
various components of the frame. Moulds are made 
the lines, and with these moulds and other data fur 
by the dranghtsman the workmen are enabled to 


n wood-working, one of a els 
power-machines for planing, re 


ing, 
Sune! 


A sawmill 


together 
conatruct 
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mold-stone aay 

mata The jamb-stone of ful facility, and construct galleries Oren of Bay 

mold-stone (mold stön), m ete and complexity. nee stout cay T my 
> or Wi A r 8 inches long, with very sn 0 limentary eyes 
Cla tun e t A maker of aa ears, sharp snout, no visible neck, strong and high- 


They feed chiefly upon 
common mole of 


mold-turner (mdld‘tér’nér), n. 


Simmonds. ly fossorial fore feet, and short tail. 


The best-known is the 


metal frames or shapes. Si n Arth worni, n Á 
moldwarp, mouldwarp Qndld’wirp), n eae Europe, Talpa europea. The Tanana mole 1s Meyer 
molewarp ; ef. dial, molivart, moodiewart, aes fe wogura. All the ama am moei o ie Cea he sy 
< ME, moldwarp, moldwerp, molde- those of Europe and Asia; they í ee tae AEON 


the commonest is Sealops aquatic i 
The American moles of the genus 


Sca us are nearest those of the Old World. There are 
Pe OLtlieael the hairy-tailed or Brewer's (S. americanus or 
breweri) and S. townsendi; the latter is confined to west- 
ern portions of the continent. The star-nosed mole of 
North America is Condylura cristata. See cuts under Talpa, 
Sealops, and Condylura. 

The molde, and other suche as diggeth lowe, 

Anoie hem not, in harde lande yf thai growe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (B. E. LT. $.), p. 108. 


When in the darkness over me 
The four-handed mole shall scrape. x 
Tennyson, To (Poems omitted after 1833.) 


2. A kind of plowor other implement drawn or 
driven through the subsoil in making drains; a 
mole-pl ow.—Cape mole, (a) The chrysochlore or gold- 


en mole of South Africa, Chrysochloris aureus. (b) The 
rodent bathyergue or mole-rat of South Africa, Bathyergus 


maritimus.— Golden mole, Same as Cape mole (a).— 
Oregon mole, a large mole, Scapanus townsendi, inhabit- 


wart, ete.; 
warp, moldewerp, 
molicorp, mulworp, 
MLG. molworm, LG. 
moltwerf, multwurs, moltwer 
moltwerf, moltwerjo, m ulwerj, 
G. mauhwurf = Teel. moldvarpa 
= Dan. muldvarp), < AS. molde, the earth, dust, 
+ weorpan, throw: see mold) and warp. Cf 5 
mole2.] The mole, Talpa europea. See mole. 
[Now only prov. Eng. ] 
Ffor ane ey cattes is to kepe, 
To ligge in waite to touche with her cle. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 109. 
In this, as Glendour persuaded them, they thought they 
should accomplish a Prophecy; as tho’ King Henry were 
the Mouldwarp cursed of God's own Mouth. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 161. 
[< mold? + 1, 
and 


molewarpe, molwarpe (= MD. 
molworm, D. molworp = 
mulworp, molworm = OHG. 
erfe, mien, MHG. 
mulwelf, murwerf, 
= Sw. mullvad 


in the United States. 


moldy?, mouldy! (mol’di), a. 


taking the place of the p. a. mold2, mould?, 


dewed; musty; fusty; decaying; stale. 


As the kynge sate at mete, all the 


movely and hvor, yt no man myght ete of it. 


grandsires had nails on their tocs. 


There was not 
So coy a beauty in the town but would, 
For half a mouldy biscuit, sell herself 
To a poor bisognion. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, iv. 1. 

moldy2, mouldy? (mol’di), n.; pl. moldies, moul- 
dies (-diz). [See moldwarp, mole?.] A mole- 
catcher. [Proy. Pog] 
moldy-hill, mouldy-hill (mol’di-hil), . [Also 

dial. moadie-hill; < moldy?, mouldy?, + hilll.] 

A mole-hill. [Prov. Eng.] 

He has pitch’d his sword in a moodie-hill, 
‘And he has leap’d twenty lang feet and three. 
Greme and Bewick (Child's Ballads, III. 84). 

moldy-rat, mouldy-rat (mol’di-rat), n. A 

mole. [Prov. Eng.] 
mole! (andl), x. [Also dial. (Sc.) mail (in this 
form mixed with mail, ult. < L. macula, a spot), 

also by some confusion maul, moil; < ME. mole, 
mool, < AS. mal, mæl, a spot, = OHG. MHG. 
meil, OHG. also meila, meila, MHG. meile = 
Goth. mail, a spot, perhaps orig. “mahal = L. 
macula, a spot; whence macula, macule, macle, 
mackle, maill. A diff. word from AS. mel = 
MD. mael, D. maal = OHG. MHG. mal, G. mal, 
a mark, a point of time, time, = Goth. mēl, & 
point of time: see meal’. Hence, by corrup- 
tion, mold3, mould3.] 1. A spot; a stain, as on 
a garment. 

“Bi Criste,” quod Conscience tho, “ thi best cote, Haukyn, 


Hath many moles and spottes; it moste ben ywashe.” 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 31. 


One yron mole defaceth the whole peece of lawne. 
Luly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 39. 
Specifically—2. A small permanent abnormal 
‘spot on the surface of the human body, usually 
~ of a dark color and slightly elevated, and often 
hairy; a pigmentary nevus; also, a vascular 
ne ee NEVUS. 


mole cinque- 
‘the bottom 


On herlefé breast 
tted, like the crimson drops 
a cowslip. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 38. 
pon laying together all particulars, and examining the 
eral moles and marks by which the mother used to de. 
f Be pn child when he was first missing, the boy proyed 
nof themerchant. Addison, Spectator, Ne » 130. 


or stain. 
7 Crystendome as holykirke bileueth, 


brede waxe anone holes in, as a mole: as, 


Golden Legend, fol. 65. 
Ulysses and old Nestor, whose wit was mouldy ere your 


Shak., T. and C., ii. 1. 115. 


mole®t, v. i. 


mole-bat (mol’bat), n. 
(möl), v. t. [< ME. molen; < molel, n.] Mole-boutt, n. 


ing the Pacific States. 


s ae y DA monn mold ep eT mole? (mol), v.; pret. and pp. moled, ppr. mol- 
2, vergr i ; 


ing. [<mole2,n.] I. trans. 1. To clear of mole- 
hills. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To burrow or form 
to mole the earth. 

TI, intrans. To destroy moles. (Prov. Eng.] 
mole? (mol), 2. [< F. môle (> Russ. mola) = Sp. 
mole, muelle = Pg. molhe = It. mole, molo (> G. 
molo), < L. moles, a great mass, a massive struc- 
ture, esp. of stone, a pier, dam, mole, pile, hence 
a burden, difficulty, effort, labor. Hence ult. 
anolish, demolish, emolument, molecule, molest, 
ete.] 1. A mound or massive work, formed 
largely of stone, inclosing aharboror anchorage, 

to protect it from the violence of the waves. 
The foundations of Nero’s port are still to be seen. It 
was altogether artificial, and composed of huge moles run- 
ning round it, in a kind of circular figure, except where 
the ships were to enter. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 455. 


Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 200. 
2. A form of ancient Roman mausoleum, con- 
sisting of a round tower on a square base, in- 
sulated, encompassed with columns, and cov- 
ered with a dome. [Rare.] 
molet (mol), n. [«< F. móle = Sp. Pg. It. mola, 
< L. mola (= Gr. bàn), a false uterine forma- 
tion, a particular use of mola, a millstone: see 
milll.] A somewhat shapeless, compact fleshy 
mass occurring in the uterus, either due to the 
retention and continued life of the whole or 
a part of the fetal envelops after the death 
of the fetus (a maternal or true mole), or being 
some other body liable to be mistaken for this, 
as the membrane in membranous dysmenor- 
rhea, or perhaps a polypus (a false m — 
Cystic, hydatid, p Tnne ae 4 true R 


posed largely of myxomatous growth iginating in t 
posod largely í yx! growths originating in the 


mole5 (mol), n. [< L. mola (= Gr. pbA7), spelt 

coarsely ground and mixed with salt (mola 
salsa); ef. mola, a millstone: see mill1.] Coarse 
meal mixed with salt, in ancient times used in 
sacrifices. 


She with the mole all in her handes devout 
Stode neare the aulter. Surrey, Æneid, iv. 


Crumble the sacred mole of salt and cor 
Next in the fire the bags with Drintetoue Dayne 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Pastorals, viii. 
[A ME. var. of mele?.] To speak. 
This yalyant bierne 
Moles to hir mildly with fulle nee rordeal 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3057. 
See mole-but. 
Same as mole-but. 
Bota, a fish that grunteth, called a Mole-bout. 
Florio (1598). 


thimany sondri plottes, Mole-but(mol’but),n. The short anae 


ere ‘plotte, and there lotte of 

and there a plotte of vnboxome 
: Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 275. 

mod. E. a 


ab 


ical species of Molide, technically calle 
mola, M. rotunda, or Orthagoriscus mola. 
30 mool, ‘mole-bat. See cut at Mola. 

2, molle Mole-cast (mol’kast), n. A mole-hill. 
bbr. Mole-catcher (mol’kach”ér), n. One whose 
: business is to catch moles. 

snot mole-cricket (mol’krik’ct), n. A fossorial 
upeaa insect of the genus Gryllotalpa : 


Mola 
Also 


led from its habit of burrowing in the 
d like a mole by means of its large and 
culiarly shaped fore legs. Thereare upward of 20 
found invarions parts of the world; that common in 
is G. vulgaris, about 14 inches long, and of a brown 
cts extensive subterranean galleries, cut- 
t e roots of | plants encountered, and thus 


ion, Haridwar 


molecule 


Mole-cricket (Gr: 
rryllotalpa b 
a, adult, somewhat enlarged; 4 weet borealis, 
phn ars 


enlarged SUS OF forg font, 
Btu 


doing much damage in gardens, 0 
Jan-cricket, and sometimes earthen 
ae (mo-lek’i-lir), a. p i 
= Sp. Pg. molecular, | NL, * i 
b= . “m 5 Ite 
lecula, a molecule: see molecutey te Cay 
to molecules; consistine of mol, p 
sting of m 
lecular structure. 5 olecules: 
The general principle of molecular sei 
numerous examples both in noren sea io 
biology. G. T. Ladd, Physiol, Paaa anig 
2. Acting in or by means of the nE ; 
ultimate physical elements of a rules | 
Compare molar?. Substante, 
Our thoughts are the expression of mole 
that matter of life which is the ae ea 
phenomena. Huxley, Physical Bune a 
The molecular movements within animals of iene 
plest class are the digestion of food and the elabi ti 
the materials of reproduction. oraig 
i 4. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p, 
omic or molecular heats of bodies, Sec atmi 
Molecular attraction, that species of attraction sia 
operates upon the molecules or particles of a body, adis 
tinguished from the attraction of gravitation. Che 
and chemical affinity are instances of molecular attrac 
— Molecular force. See forcel.—Molecular weights 
See weight. | 
molecularity (m6-lek-i-lar’i-ti), n. [< mol 
lar + -ity.] The condition or character of be f 
ing molecular. ; 
molecularium (m6-lek-i-la’ri-um),n. [NLise | 
molecular.| An apparatus invented by Berline | 
for illustrating a number of electrical phenom | 
ena on the theory of molecular vibration. 
molecularly (m6-lek’w-liir-li), adv. Asreganls 
molecules. al 
The expansion and contraction of the protoplasm fr 
motion to the prearranged and molecularly wl a 
levers of the animal engine. Pop. Sci. Mo., XML ie 


molecule (mol’e-kil), n. [< F. molécule =N i 
molécula = Pg. molecula = It. molecula, Wt 
cola, < NL. molecula, a molecule, dim. e f 
moles, a mass: see mole?.] 1, The smi | 
mass of any substance which is capa 
isting in a separate form— tl 
part into which the substance can charac 
without destroying its chemica a 
(identity). All the physical changes Of © raj 
the dissolving of sugar in w 


ater, the melting of of lech 
change of water into steam, the magnetiza oat 
and so on, are phenomena which take pang which 
loss of identity of the substance itsel, > 
cern the relations of the molecu ean Ai 
Hence the molecule is taken as the phy: 


mogeneous body is regarded as made up 


cules, whose relatione determina 
i ical p 
tate the kinetic 
abou 


Called Jenera 
ER 
=N x 
En Moléeniy 
Clatiny | 
aS, fis. 


i 


solid. A gas, according to 


of molecules which wander aber 
rectilinear paths ; soli aes 
posed of molecules pound toget vile of 
ing in quasi-orbital paths. nO. Or more 
ig conceived as made up of ona in che 
relations to each other are CO mole sis ia $ 
The exact nature of the ward their srs i 


atom.) t egar 
matter of hypothesis but as resm san’ eiè 
liam Thomson has reached a quasi define oa to tl all 


ema 
follows: “If a drop of water Wer a 
the earth, the molecules oF grant’ small shot a? 
spaces greater than those fille ” 
than those occupied by ct 


not pat’ 
the 
gether in the exc ade by 


calls the whole cont 


The molecule of any substanco on o 
fined as being the sm ie x 
which can be attributed all th allest por 
substance; by others, asthe 8M! chan 
as the substance is chem¢ 3 
without complete separatiol 


í 


mole-rat (mél’rat), n. 1. 


Tars area 


molecule 
may almost call a new chem- 
7 vealed to us by means of photo- 
oe, ve yhaviour of molecules. 
i N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 109. 
Taa - È = 
ry small particle or bit of 
wy sm3 c 
ticle; an atom. [Collog.]— 
jie Pend or cicatricula of a fecun- 
mea] — Constituent morecule; a 
ovully: . ited with others unlike itself, as some 
da le which is unt heterogencous HOO ye teert 
ients ¢ jrant,— Organic molecules, bodies 
, See nI eration nor corruption, which were 
molett f neither Eent cunt for the properties of living 
ch See particle. 
1. Having very small 
ving imperfect sight; 


o what we 


ye 


eye, nee 
purblind: ed, dragon-tailed abomination [a croco- 
put this mole-eye y loathsome. es: 
ilee * TV: Curtis, Nile Notes of a Howadji, p. 75. 
u s a, . > . T Ec 
Tence—2 Figuratively, Usa epee pe 
GAGE ow ings: as, MOL- arsi- 
; narrow view eee 
: s mole- Minsheu. 
Js Same as mole hill. „Minsi 
mole-heapt, "pil, n. A little hill, hillock, 
ole-hill Gis of earth thrown up by moles 
o underground. When moles are work- 
in burrowing ice in search of food, the hills become 
as ICh may be traced sometimes for many 
i little or no interruption. 
A devil of pride 
airy thoughts to catch astar, o en 
Whiles T ETD mole-hills. Ford, Vancies, i. 3. 
a gh which an envious eye doth gaze 
The Ee a mole-hill mountain eem. 
Pletcher, Upon his Brother’s Book, Christ's Victory. 
e a mountain of (or out of) a mole-hill, to 
nagnify an insignificant matter, i 
"ole-ħole (môl’hōl), n. The burrow of a mole. 
mo endinaceous (mō-len-di-nā’shius), a. [< 
TE molendinum, a mill-house (<L. molendus, ge- 
rundive of molere, grind: see milll), + -aceous.] 
Like a windmill; resembling the sails of a wind- 
mill: applied to fruits or seeds which have 
many wings. [Rare] . ; 
molendinarious (m6-len-di-na ri-us), a. [< LL. 
molendinarius: see molendinary.| Same as 
molendinaceous. — ae 
molendinary (m6-len‘di-na-ri), a. [< LL. mo- 
lendinarius, < molendinum, a mill-house: see 
molendinaccous.] Relating to a mill; acting as 
a miller. [In the quotation the word is inten- 
tionally pedantic. 
tionally pedant 
Dismount, then, O lovely Molinara, unless thou wouldst 
" 
rather that I should transport thee on horseback to the 
house of thy molendinary father. Scott, Monastery, xxix. 
mole-plant (mél’plant), x. Same as mole-tree. 
mole-plow (mdl’plou), x A plow having a 
pointed iron shoe secured to the end of a stan- 
dard, used in making a deep drain for water. 
) A myomorphie ro- 
eas undruped of the family Spalacide (which 
te fOr technical characters): so called from 
ienie eens to a mole in appearance and 
AUS. The mole-rats ar -bodied rodent i 
short, strong limbs e stout-bodied rodents, with 


of which the fore os are fi rial 
Short i K S e iore ones are fossorial) 
or rudimentary tail, and minute or rudimentary eyes 


tortuous 
yards wi 


Ranges Í 


To mak 


tat ears, Th Nolerat (Spalax tyrus). 
tensivery ey live under "O 
aye A u 

§Decies jg Sha along to the on Wotlk: the btk 

zàn and African peue of Europe and Asia. Others are 

. The athe of the genera H eterocephalus and Rhi- 
ne, inhabigo {re mole-rats of the subfamily 

UB mariti wna Africa, as the strand mole-rat, 

2A and Georyo) aa and species of the genera Helio- 


odent of the family Mu- 


Siphneine. Tt res bles th 
Are cong in habits to son: tent. ‘These 
ator granted b the to ee Palearctic eee thee 
z ist pineus and Ellobius. 

Plai è Australi best-known. Paes 
uck-mole or duck-billed 

maa)” paradoxus. 
Ie Shrew, ot ye n. 1. An American 
TNA, somen, oe family Soricidæ and 
ie what resembling a small 


Qi 
E the largest and best-known spe- 
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Tali. ; a shrew- i 
‘alpider (genera Seale Toole, 


in character, The name ia 
gibbzi, which is Of adne 
moleskin (mol’skin), 
Sk oF a ee tian, doubl 
wied and extra strong, a acy rg 
au c DE g, and c > 
Dae Kompare beaverteen, 2 Blt. 
. a. Made of or resembling - i 
f 2 : ng moleskin: 
moleskin vest; a moleskin pane ee erie 
mole-spade (m6l’spad), n. A Spade or spud 
used in prodding for moles, or in setting trans 
for them. eae 
Poore Menaphon neithe: 
sheepe, nor tooke his mol 
pastures, 
molest (mé-lest’), v 
molester, F. molest 


also applied to 
nt family (Sori- 


nm and a, I s 
A kind of fust ”. I. The 


T asked his swaynes fi i 
e-epade on his feels iF dee ne 
Greene, Menaphon, p. 33. 
3 Ku molesten, < OF. 
oles Sp. Pg. molestar = It. mo- 
lestare, < L. molestare, trouble, annoy, Ses 
< molestus, troublesome, < méles, a burden, diffi- 
culty, labor, trouble: see moles.) To trouble; 
isturb; harass; vex; meddle with injuriously. 
But how this cas doth Troilus moleste š 
That may none erthly mannes tonge seye. 
Uen Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 889, 
y Sather was afterwards most unjustly and spit 
molested by yt jeering judge Richardson: for ee 
the execution of a woman. Evelyn, Diary, Noy. 3, 1633. 
The moping Owl does to the Moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign. Gray, Elegy. 
=Syn. Annoy, Plague, ete. (see tease), i o is 
commode, inconvenience. $ #0) etude ile 

molestt (mé-lest’), n. [< molest, v. Cf. molestie.] 
Trouble. 
Thus clogg’d with love, with passions, and with grief 
I saw the country life had least molest, ; 
Greene, Song of a Country Swain, in The Mourning 
[Garment. 
molestation (mol-es- or mõ-les-tā'shon), n. [= 
F. molestation, < ML. *molestatio(n-), < L. mo- 
lestare, trouble: see molest, v.] 1. The act of 
molesting.— 2. The state of being molested; 
annoyance; vexatious interference. 


t 


The knight and his companion, having reached the cas- Molinia (m6-lin‘i-i), n. 


tle, now passed the bridge, and entered the gate without 
molestation. 


Hoole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xiv., note 8. 
8. In Scots law, the troubling or harassing of 
one in the possession of his lands. An action of 
molestation arises chiefly in questions of commonty or of 


controverted marches or land-boundaries.= Syn. 1. See 
tease. 


molester (mo-les’tér), n. 
disturbs, or annoys. 

Surely to every good and peaceable man it must in na- 
ture needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and mo- 
lester of thousands. Milton, Church-Goyernment, ii., Pref. 

molestful (m6-lest’ful), a. [< molest + -ful.] 
Troublesome; annoying; harassing. 

But that [pride] which breaketh out to the disturbance 
and vexation of others is hated as molestfull and mischie- 
yous. Barrow, Works, I. xxii. 

molestiet, n. [ME., < OF. molestie = Sp. Pg. It. 
-molestia, < L. molestia, troublesomeness, trou- 
ble, < molestus, troublesome: see molest, n.] 
Trouble; distress. a AF 
In this manere he ne geteth hym nat suffisaunce 
9 t te [var. molestie] prikketh. 
power forleteth and that molet WE E me a à p Rae 
molestious (m6-les’chus), a. [K molestie + 
-ous.| ‘Troublesome; annoying. : 
tee n. A Middle English form of mullet. 
mole-track (mol’trak), n. The track or course 
of a mole under ground. — : 
mole-tree (mōl’trē), n. A biennial piani oper 
spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris), considere oe 
cious in clearing land of moles. Its ee : 
Deen used as a cathartic, Also molog aT T 
molette (mo-let’), n. [OF.: see muner. 
Tier., same as mullet. 
molewarp, n. See moldoare 
see molyt. = 
> A Middle English form of mullen. 
ey [Native name.] A small tree, 
moli (mo°li), n. wing in elevated re- 
i 3 jca. It yields a 
gions in the Somali country, Abie ey ae 
sort of dragon’s-blood, eat ne Lenas dragon's- 
bling, if not he with, of the islan of Socotra. 


One who molests, 


Molide (mol‘i-dé), bee: eae fishes, of 


A family of gymuodont p 
3. 
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p 7 
from the Old World males ee and Condy- (ty 


and somewhat ap- Of remarkable 


Tuptly that it seems as if e 


lière, 1622-7 
France, or hig plays. 


- Molimen (m6-li’men), n. 

effort, < moliri, toil, < 
see mole3.] Gre 
cally, in physiol. 


the performance of any function: as, the men- 
strual molimen, 


moliminous (m6-lim‘i-nus), a. [< L. molimen 
(-min-) great effort, + -0u8.) 1. Made with great 
effort or endeavor.—2t. Of grave import; mo- 
mentous. : 


the world. 


moline (mo’lin),n.anda. [< LL. 


Molinism (m6/li-nizm), n. 


Molinist! (mo‘li-nist), 2. 


molla 


Turearet are unquestionabl: Molitresque, 


araram they are perhaps more original in their following 


re than any other plays that can be named. 
Encye. Brit., XIV. 473. 
[< L. molimen, great 
moles, a burden, difficulty : 
at effort or endeavor; specifi- 
, extraordinary effort made in 


Prophesies of so vast and moléiminoua concernment to 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 251. 


moliminously (m6-lim’i-nus-li), adv. In a mo- 


iminous or laborious and unwieldy manner. 
See the quotation under cumbersomely. (Rare.] 


Molina (m6-li’ni), n. pl. [NL.,< Mola + -ina2.] 


Giinther’s third group of Gymnodontes: same 
as the family Molide. 


molinus, pertaining to a mill, 
molina, a mill, < L. mola, mill- 
stone, mill: see mill] I. n. 
The crossed iron sunk in the 
center of the upper millstone, 
for receiving the spindle fixed in 
the lower stone; a mill-rynd. 
II. a. In her., resembling a moline.— Cross 


moline. See crossl. ‘ 

i (NL. (Schrank, 1789), 
named after J. Molina, a writer upon Chilian 
plants and animals.] A genus of grasses of 
the tribe Festucee and the subtribe Eragrostee, 
characterized by an elongated narrow panicle, 
small spikelets with from two to four flowers, 
and awnless glumes, the empty ones being 
slightly smaller than the flowering ones. There 
is but a single species, M. ewrulea, found throughout 
Europe, and variously named blue or purple melic-grass, 
purple moor-grasa, and Indian grass. It is a rather coarse 
stiff perennial, often three feet high, having narrow flat 
leayes, which are chiefly radical and form large tufts. 
It is common in woods, on moors, and in wet heathy 
places, but is of little agricultural value. 


[< Molina (see def.) 
+ -ism.] The doctrine. propounded in 1588 by 
Luis Molina, a celebrated Spanish Jesuit, that 
the efficacy of divine grace depends simply on 
the will which accepts it—that grace is a 
free gift to all, but that the consent of the will 
is requisite in order that grace may be effica- 
cious. 


Cross Moline. 


[< Molina (see Moli- 
nism) + -ist.] One who holds the opinions of 
Molina in respect to grace, free will, and pre- 
destination. Ree ary ae ena 

inist2 (m0’li-nist), n. Molinos (see def.). 

Mole Oe e or follower of Miguel de 
Molinos (1627-96), who taught the direct rela- 
tionship between the soul and God. 

moliture (mol’i-tur), n. [< ML. molitura, a 
grinding, < L. molere, grind: see milll. Cf. mul- 
ture.] A fee paid in kind for the use of a mill; 
multure. Davies. eee 

This {the Bishop of Rome's] claim of un er 

i to th $ 
and authority doth bring ores moliture > S cient o 
1 (mol), n. [Also Mall, Mal (also dim. Wol- 

MoS “a reduced form of Mary. It oceurs 

with dim. -kin in malkin, mawkin.| 1. A famil- 

jar form of the feminine name Mary.—2. [l 

A female companion not bound by ties of mar- 

riage, but often a life-mate: a word in common 

use among navvies, costermongers,and the 
. ]|—Moll Thompson’s brand, M. T. (i. 
to an em] d 


sel 
moll: 


5 mar- SF i 
pressed:oblong body, tonger ha rS and anal supported judge, ete 


ginal or caudal fin 


CC-0. In Public 


molla 


medan title of honor or 
vious religious dignitar 


sacred law, as well as to st 4 
Tt is not conferred by formal authority, 
2. A superior judge of the Moslem sacred law. 
i ti of Constan 

fall on Ua D me form the upper strat um of 

the hierarchy of ulema. Encyc. Bri., XXII. 661. 
mollet, ». A Mine (bicelles mulli, 

ke, n. Same as mallemuck, | : 
oem), n pl. NL. pl. of L. mollis, 
soft. Ch. mollusk.] In Lamarek’s classification 

(1801-12), an order of Vermes, containing the 

tapeworms and flukes. : $ 
moleton (mol’e-ton), n. [E., < mollet, dim. of 
mou, mol, soft, < L. mollis, soft.] Swanskin; a 
kind of woolen blanketing used by printers as 
an elastic impression-surface. Simmonds. 
mollewelle}, n. [ME.; origin obscure. Cf. mil- 

woll.) The sea-ealf. Nominale MS. (Haltiwell.) 
moll-hern (mol’hérn), n. The common Euro- 
ean heron, Ardea cinerea. (Local, Eng.] 

Mollia (mol'i-ä), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of L. 
mollis, soft: see moll?, Molles.] In Lamarck’s 
classification (1801-12), an order of his class 
Radiaria, containing the acalephs. 
mollicity (mo-lis‘i-ti), n. [Irreg. < L. mollities, 
pence (see mollities), + -ity.] Softness; mol- 
ities. 
mollie (mol’i), n. [Abbr. of mallemaroking. 
Cf. molly?.] A meeting of ship-captains held 
on board one of several whaling-ships when 
ice-bound in company. See the quotation. 
[Naut. slang.] 

Whenever the whaling fleet is stopped for a number of 
days in the ice, it is the practice for the captains to as- 
semble on board one or the other of the ships to discuss 
the prospects of the season’s catch. These interviews 

are called Mollizs, and are announced by a bucket hoisted 

as a signal at the fore-royal masthead. . . . Generally 
speaking, a Mollie means making a night of it. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 183. 

mollient (mol’i-ent), a. [= Sp. moliente, < L. 

mollien(t-)s, ppr. of mollire, soften, < mollis, 

soft: see moll#.] Softening; emollient; sooth- 

ing. Bailey, 1727. 
molliently (mol’i-ent-li), adv. With softening 

or soothing effect. 
mollifiable (mol’i-fi-a-bl), a. [= Sp. molifica- 

ble = Pg. mollificavel; as mollify + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mollified, softened, or soothed. 
sh. 
mollification (mol”i-fi-ka’shon), n. [< F. molli- 
fication = Pr. mollificacio = Sp. molificacion = 

Pg. mollificagdo = It. mollificazione, < ML. molli- 

Jicatio(n-), LL. mollificare, soften: see mol- 

lify.] 1. The act of mollifying or softening. 

For induration, or mollification, it is to be enquired 
what will make metals harder and harder, and what will 
make them softer and softer. 
Bacon, Physiological Remains. 
2. Pacification; an appeasing; something th 
oe 2 VESES y 

Some mollification for your giant, sweet lady. 

Shak., T. N., i 5. 218. 


One who or that 


mollifier (mol’i-fi-ér), n. 
which mollifies. Bacon. 


mollify (mol'i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. mollified, Molluginez (mol-a-jin’6-8), n. 


ppr. mollifying. [< F. mollifier = Pr. mollificar 
= Sp. molificar = Pg. mollificar = It. mollifi- 
‘care, < LL. mollificare, soften, < mollificus, mak- 
ing soft, < L. mollis, soft, + facere, make: see 
= Sy) I. trans. 1. To soften; make soft or 
_ tender, 

When they haue killed a great beast, they cut out all 


the veines and sinewes . . . and likewise all the Suet: 
which done, they dine them in water to mollifie ene” 


compliment given to va- 
ies, as heads of orders, 


xereisi ions relati he 
and others exercising functions relating to t 

udents of that law. 
but is 


an expression of publie respect, like master.— 


tinople] must 
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rp im, it was that he, in 
t wrought no further good in him, it as HAN Ate 
despight of himself, panic Pl ora nE 
hic i oli yis hardened heart, 1 
othay whiohimlght ao Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
will mollify | 
to spare thy innocence. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 2. 


I shall deliver words 
The hearts of beasts 


=Syn. 2 and 3, To mitigate, ease, moderate.—2, To 
soothe, quict, 
II, intrans. 
[Rare.] 
Philanax, fe 
unto her, renewec 
fancy. 


To become soft or tender. 


cling his heart more and more mollifying 
1 the image of his dead master in his 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
molligut (mol’i-gut), n. The angler or goose- 
fish, Lophius piscatorius. [Connecticut, U. S.] 
molline (molin), n. [<L. mollis, soft, + -ine*.] 
A base for ointments used in the treatment of 
skin-diseases. It is essentially a soft soap mixed with 
excess of fat and glycerin. It is made of caustic potash 
lye haying a specific gravity 1.145, glycerin, and cocoanut- 
oil, in the proportions 100 parts of oil, 40 parts of lye, and 
30 parts of glycerin. The saponification of the oil is care- 
fully performed without heat. The glycerin is afterward 
thoroughly incorporated by carefully heating and mixing, 
and the result is a yellowish-white substance of soft con- 
sistence containing 17 per cent. of uncombined oil, which 
is easily removed from the skin by either warm or cold 
water. 

It is necessary to say that no lard is ever used, a sub- 
stitute being found in a saponaceous preparation which is 
known under the name of molline, 

Lancet, No. 3423, p. 698. 

Mollinedia (mol-i-né‘di-ii), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), named after F. Mollinedo, a 

Spanish chemist and naturalist.] A genus of 

dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the natural 

order Monimiaceœ and the tribe Monimiew, 

characterized by sessile or stalked drupes on a 

disk-shaped receptacle, from which the perianth 

falls off like a lid, by subsessile anthers with 

the-cells united into one at the apex, and by 

an indefinite number of stamens. They are trees 

or shrubs, with opposite leaves and insignificant green 
flowers, which are usually dicecious and grow in axillary 
or subterminal clusters. There are 80 species, natives of 
Australia and the warmer parts of America. Several 
species are highly aromatic, like the nutmeg. See ink- 


berry, 3. 

mollinet (mol’i-net), n. [< OF. molinet, F. 
moulinet (= Sp. molinito), a small mill, dim. of 
moulin = Sp. molino = Pg. moinho = It. molino, 
amill: see milll. Cf. moulinet.] A mill of small 
size. Bailey, 1731. 

mollipilose (mol-i-pi’/lés), a. _[< L. mollis, soft, 
+ pilus, a hair: see pilose.] Having soft or fine 


pelage or plumage, as a quadruped or bird; be-* 


ing fleecy, fluffy, or downy, as hair or feathers. 
mollipilosity (mol’i-pi-los’i-ti), n. [< mollipi- 
lose + -ity.] Fleeciness or fluffiness of the pel- 
age or plumage of quadrupeds or birds. 
mollities (mo-lish’i-6z),. [JL., softness, < mollis, 
soft.] In med., softness; softening.—Mollities 


cerebri, softening of the brain.— Mollities ossium, soft- 
ening of the bones; osteomalacia. ; 
[< L. mollities, soft- 


mollitious (mo-lish’us), a. 
ness: see mollities.| Luxurious. 
Here, mollitious alcoves gilt, 
Superb as Byzant domes that devils built! 


: Browning, Sordello, iii. 
mollitude (mol’i-tud), x. [< L. mollitudo, soft- 
ness, < mollis, soft.] Softness; effeminacy. 
Campbell. 


i é pl. (NL. (Fenzl 
1840), < Mollugo (Mollugin-) + -ew.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Ficoidew, characterized by a deep- 
ly five-parted calyx, and by having from three to 
five petals, or sometimes none, and hypogynous 
or partly perigynous stamens. It includes 14 gen- 
era, Mollugo being the type, and about 73 species, the ma- 
jority of which grow in Africa; but a few genera, as Mol- 
lugo and Glinus, are very widely distributed. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 213. Mollugo (mo-li’go),n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737), < 


They have not been cl i i 
smollifed with ointments? Nether bound Bee. 
2, To soothe; mitigate; appease; pacify: 
iet ; mitigate; appi > pacify; calm 

All things tending to the preservation of his life and 


health, or to the mollifying of his I . 
; A raae in aS, a a e eol 
3 Raleigh, Hist. World, V. ii. 3. 
With art and Caught his wank 
With and tau his warlike h: 
‘The silver strings of pe ae e A yang 
; E Dryden, tr, of Ovid's Axt of Love, i 
ce less harsh; qualify; tone down; 
bate. 
and mollify damnation with a phrase. 


reat Reb, 


making tender. 


molluse, n. 
Mollusca (mo-lus‘kii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of mol- 


L. mollugo, a plant also called lappago, < mollis, 
soft.] A genus of plants of the de Ti- 


coidew and the tribe Molluginee, characterized 
by a capsular fruit, a three- to five-celled ovary 
containing many ovules, and stipulate leaves 
which often appear to be whorled. They are erect 
or diffuse herbs, usually having forked branches, linear- 
obovate or spatulate leaves, and inconspicuous greenish 
flowers in axillary umbel-like cymes. About 13 species 

we heen enumerated, which are common in the warmer 
parte oe ae a pao ie common through- 
out thi eo carpet- y z 
toeed (ander chicken), rpet-weed, and Indian chick. 


See mollusk. 


a soft-bodied animal, a mollusk: see 
] One of the leading divisions of in- 
ted animals; an extensive series of in- 
ites whose bodies are soft, without any 
„and commonly covered with a hard 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Mollusca, 
shell m one, two, or more ys 
principal parts are neithey CCSS, a 
series of longitudinal rings Segmenj it 
taceans, and worms, now een inge 
asin echinoderms; the mollugo ®tely a i 
or bivalve shell-fish of ordi AnS 8 
lusks havo a 
distingui 
formerly cl 
ally symmet 
main axis; this est ex 

F fi 5 SBL EX 
evident in bivalves, slugs, ao Di 
obscured by a twisting to which 
various univalyes, as those wl 
Isopleura, 4 pleura.) Th 
alimentary i 


2. 
rary lay 


it 


ut 
the 


ribbon, whose radula ser 

otherwise soft and tooth 

radular teet 
Joss 


auricle, and do: 
respect to the gills differs in certain oppo fitus 
(See opisthobranchiate, Fa groups ] 


odiflec 

i [ Pulni mea Cae 
tive typica s are paired organs 
these unde many modifications, and thei 
respiration may be assumed vicariously ol 


developed, cither in the same individuals, orin dite 


dividuals of opposite sexes. The characteristic organ m | 
comotion is the foot or podium, a development ofthe = 
der surface of the body, which may bea broad flat sole 
cut under Gasterepoda), upon which the mollusk er 
otherwise shaped. It is often wanting, as in the oy 
or may give 


se toa thready byssus by which thea 
rooted, asin the mussel. orms of the podiumgiy 
to most of the leading groups of mollusks, as cephals 
pteropods, scaphopods, heteropods, gastropods, and 
pods. rge part of the soft integument of » 
forms what is called the mantle or palliwn, from 
the shell, when present, is developed (see integropal 
sinupalliate), and the impression of the edge of them 
on the inside of the shell is the pallial line. Some mol 
are entirely naked, or have only a rudimentary and con 
ed shell, as land-slugs and sea-slugs, and also most of tt 
living cephalopods. The body of cephalopods is strengt 
ened by an internal skeleton, the calamary or cuti 


{beak 
es, 


f the nt 
few mollus 


i i hen 
the chitons, the sh! 


Jls. © in 
d by Jonston oa by 


order of Vermes; and t 
as a class by Poli in 1791. 
Mollusca the recond of me 
kingdom, with seven C8, 
aroun Acephala, Brachiopoda, AG 
(the Nuda being ascidians, ? stem 


i k's 
In Lamarck S “yives (cà 


d into five oF 2 getero 


hali 
Cea Mollusca tO havin 


zoans, the relation o: 
Milne-Edwards in 1844 to a 
groups Brachiopoda and Nu owi 
sion called Molluscoidea (the 
Nuda or ascidians not being re 
1866), (6) These dissociations 


+ 
fi 
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Mollusca 
ally Toc ized and as 

generally recogni ; 
ove as a phylum whose main 
t are, in on 28 


n 


ft the z" 
ye eft Ui is 


3, 


aS 


' having : 
JI, n. An animal of 
in any sense. 


s-koi‘dii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
j nol-us-koi’dii), n. p 

Molluscoida e as Molluscoidea. ‘ 
‘eed idal (mol-us-koi‘dal), a. [< molluscoid 


OSA as molluscoid. 


molluscoidan (mol-us-koi’dan), @. andn. Same 


luscoid. TNE 7 m? 
m e idea (mol-us-koi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL.,< 
Mol nee + -oidea.] A subkingdom or branch 
A al kingdom related to the Mollusca 
proper, constituted by Henri Milne-Edwards 
A 184 for certain animals which had before 
been included in Mollusca. (a) At first embracing 
the classes of brachiopods, polyzoans or bryozoans, and 
fanieates orascidians. (b) Restricted to the tunicates and 
al zoms. (c) Restricted to the brachiopods and polyzo- 
Lid @ Further restricted to the brachiopods alone. 
molluscoidean (mol-us-koi’dé-an), ¢. andn. I. 
a. Same as molluscoid, 2. 

II, n. Same as molluscoid. A 
Molluscoides (mol-us-koi’déz), n. pl. [NL., < 
Mollusca + -oides.] The original form of the 
word Molluscoida or Molluscoidea. H. Milne- 
Edwards, 1844. 
molluscous (mo-lus’kus),@. [< mollusk + -ous.] 
Same as molluscan: as, molluscous softness or 
flabbiness. 


A molluscous man, too suddenly ejected from his long- 
accustomed groove, where, like a toad imbedded in the 
Tock, he had made his niche exactly fitting to his own 
shape, presents a wretched picture of helplessness and 
shiftiness, Saturday Rev. 


molluscum (mo-lus’kum), n. [NL., neut. of L. 
molluscus, soft: see mollusk.] In pathol., aterm 
applied to certain soft cutaneous tumors of slow 
Fowth without constitutional symptoms.— Mol- 
Molluscs nasum. Same as molluscum epitheliale.— 

Dodie te ne as moluscum fibrosum. 
sharply defined © » Peculiar round or oval bodies, 


g So erent of the tubercles of mol- 
pi n ouuscum contagiosum. S 
88 molluscum epitheliale. — Molluscum epitheliale an 
au n the lorm of papules and tubercles 
aoe Pinhead to that of a pea, or rarely larger, 
fe a a appearance, and containing molluscum 
en said on questionable evidence to be 
essile, pai 
esizeof a p 


237 Non-¢ 
alle, dcum fibron re OSUM or pendulum, Same 


tscum. fibrosum. 


m 

Sp. molusco = pO OKUSE), n. [< E. mollusque 
um, a m ollusk iE t. mollusco, < NL. mollus- 
whi (e : molluscum, a fungus 
hin ch D maple-tree ; mollusca, a nut 
» neut. of L. molluscus, soft, 
3 A soft-bodied ani- 
z ernal shell; a member 
ny Sense, See Mollusca.— 
s aen name of De Blainyille's 
retbelated, S Ree oe the chitons, 
opoda, i % 
ETO) ) whose infest tose mollusks (and soe 
x an pods ae a hemal flexure, as the het- 
m hey ana tolluscoids hose int el mollusks, those 
ephalo v ose intestine hasa neural flex- 
her with’ pteropods, pulmonates, and 
mol. brachiopods and polyzoans. 
Us-kij’o-rus), q. [Prop. 
Ree molluscum, a mollusk, 
: specie oe Having or 

a 4 
att o ONgated Y applied by Hux- 
olo an etched by oe Sacs Occasionally 
Sone n an intestinal ves- 
‘Pta digitata, and con- 


moll-washer (mol’wos 


moll-wire (mol’ wir), n 
Molly. (moli), ie 


molly? (mol’i), n.; 


molly? (mol’i), n. 3 pl. mollies 


mollycoddle (mol’i-kod-1 


molly cottontail. See cottontail. 
Molly Maguire (mol’i Ma-gwir’). [A name as- molopes (mé- 


mollymawk (mol’i-mak), n. 


id of a fatty appearance, seen under the Moloch (m0‘lok), n. 
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taining the Ova or embryos of 
parasite Lntoconcha mirabilis 
hér), n. 
Also called m 


The washer or 
(Local, Eng.] 


wagtail, a bird. 
ete. 


« A pickpocke 
(Thieves pei wo 
Di BJ 

orig. Mary: see worn oe Moll, or yar. of the 


AY - A famili 
the feminine name Mary.—2. ‘miliar form of 


(-iz).] The wagtail abird: a 

astal, a : as, the yellow 
(the yellow wagtail): the m j BAe Ale iN 
pied wagtaily = wea Bae wash-dish (the 
DL. mollies (-i; 
mollymark., mallemuk] The A; 
fulmar, Fulmarus glacialis. 


robs women only. 


7 [Abbr, of 
The mallemuck or 
See fulmar2, 

(-iz). [Hind. mali.) 


In India, a gardener or one of the caste of gar- 
g 


deners. Also mallee. 


Our garden is nearly w. 
f; a ashed away, and our mo 
gardener, does not present us with our morning pat ii 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL 121. 


),2. [Also mollcoddle: 
< Molly1, Molli, + coddte2.] Ge who laeka act 
lution, energy, or hardihood; an effeminate 
man: used in derision or contempt. ‘ 


He [Fielding] couldn't do otherwise than 1 tt 
> 1 E an laugh at the 
Har fies ie) rapieeller, pouring out endless E, 
al twaddle, and hold hi 5 i 
coddle and a milksop. OE 
Thackeray, English Humorists, 


Hogarth, Smollett, and 
[Fielding. 


sumed (from Molly, a familiar form of the femi- 
mine name Mary, and Maguire, a common Trish 


x A Y4 
surname) by the members of the organization molosse (mglos/), m: 


(def. 1), in allusion to the-woman’s dress they 
wore as a disguise. There is no evidence that 


G ¢ lossi, n. Plural of molossus, 1. E 
the name referred orig. to a particular person Moat eee an, see swipe [< L. Mo- i 
named Molly Maguire.) 1. A member of a law- lossia, < Gr. Možoccia, the country of the Mo- 5 
less secret association in Ireland, organized 220” ; ] 


with the object of defeating and terrorizing 
agents and process-servers, and others engaged 
in the business of evicting tenants. 

These Molly Maguires were gen erally stout active young 
men, dressed up in women’s clothes, with faces blackened 
or otherwise disguised. . . . In this state they used sud- 


denly to surprise the unfortunate grippers, keepers, or MOlossie (m6-los’ik), a. 


process-servers, and either duck them in bog-holes or 


beat them in the most unmerciful manner, so that the Molossidæ (m6-los’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Molossus 


Molly Maguires became the terror of all our officials. 

W. S. Trench, Realities of Irish Life, vi. 
Hence—2, A member of a secret organization 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, noto- 
rious for the commission of various crimes, 
including murderous attacks upon the owners, 
officers, or agents of mines, until their sup- 
pression by the execution of several of their 
leaders, about 1877. 
A variant of 
mallemuck. 


molly-pufft (mol’i-puf), n. A gambling decoy. 


E eee rca iene eee 
[Also sometimes Molech 5 
< LL. Moloch, £ Gr. Možóy, Możóx, < Heb. molekh 
(usually with the article) (also Milkom, Matkam, 
> Gr. Me2xou, E. Milcom); cf. melekh (= Ar. 
melik, king, < malakh, reign, part. molékh, reig 
ing).] 1. The chief god of the Pema i S 
quently mentioned in Scripture as the got 2 
the Ammonites, whose worship consisted chiefly 
of human sacrifices, ordeals by fire, mutilation, 
ete.: also identified with the god of the Cartha- 
ginians called by classical writers Eris 
Satur snow become a design 

ot ie He na which everything is sacrificed. 


i to cause 
1 they built the high places of Baal, .. - 
helt eS aT their daughters to ps thngush the fire 
unto Molech; which I commanded thei za ray 
First Moloch, horrid king, hema blood 
Of human sacrifice, and paren tears. p, Lyi SO. 


It was a very Moloch of a baby, on whos a aa 
the whole existence of this partie emanated ait 
offered up a daily sacrifice. nS, Ea 
spl ges ot ee 

i f Aus! 
a ia of the most harm- 
d 


spines on 


3. [l c] A lizard of this genus: as, the sp! 
moloch. 


Molochinæ (mol-d-k’né), Dl [Nr a hav- 


fami oii 
+ -ine.] A subfamily of agam m en 
ing a depressed body, & very small mouth, a 


‘rected horizontally inward 
h er teeth directed 2 especially on the 
the Dp y is beset with a spe appearance to an 


head, giving an ugly an 
entirely harmless 


CC-O. In Public Do 


the molluscan molochine (mols 
pertaining to the Molochina, 
olly wash-dish, Mol 


lochized, ppr. 
To sacriftee o 


T think that they wo 
- [L c; pl. mollies moloid (mol’oid), a. and n, 
taining to the Moloidea, 
„n. A member of the family Molide. 
Moloi i 
-videaj In 


Molokan (mol-6-kin’ ), te; 


molompi (mé-lom’; 


Molossine (mol-6-si/né), i. pl. 


— 


eGangotri 


Molothrus 


kin), a. and n. J, a. Of or 


« % A moloch. 


Ochize (md‘lok-iz), +. t.; pret, and pp. Mo- 


Molochizing. {< Moloch £ ize. 
r immolate as to Moloch, tRared 


ould Melochize them [their babies too, 
0 have the heavens clear, sai Harold pede, 


I. a. Of or per- 


dea (m6-loi’dé-4), n. pl. [NL., < Mola + 


3 Gils ichthyological system, a 
superfamily of gymnodont plectognath fishes, 
founded upon the single family Molide. ‘The 
tmoloids are without pelvis or ribs; they have the body 


truncated behind, the cand 1 region abort 
chind, á ed, and the jaws 
without median sutures, See Molider, : ; 


0-1 ; pl. Molokani (-é). 
uss. molokanit, < moloko, milk: see mille. | A 
member of a Russian sect living chiefly in south- 
eastern Russ They condemn image-worship, fast- 
ing, and episcopacy, and accept the Bible as the only rule 
of faith and conduct, They hota their religious services 
in private houses. and havea simple church organization. 
Their name is derived from their reputed practice of drink- 
ing milk on fast-days—a departure from the custom of the 
Orthodox Church, Also written Matakan. 

The Molokani are Russian sectarians— closely resem- ji 
bling Scotch Presbyterians. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 157. J 


pi), n. [Native name.] The 
ood. See rosewood, 
0 9-16’péz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr, nótan 
(uo/orx-), the mark of a stripe, a weal.] In 
pathol., same as ribices. 
[$ F. molosse = Sp. mo- q 
loso, < L. molossus, a foot so called: see molos- 
sus.] Same as molossus, 1, 


African ro 


lossi, < MoZocaéc, Molossian. pl. Możocsoí, L. 
Molossi, the Molossians.] I. a. Relating or 
belonging to the Molossians, or Molossi, a tribe H 
of ancient Epirus, in northern Greece. n 
II. z. 1. One of the Molossian tribe.— 2. J 
[l c.] One of the Molossidæ. 
E< Molossus + -ie.] 
In pros., being or pertaining to a molossus. 


CAA 


+-ide.] The Molossine regarded as a family 2 
composed of the genera Molossus, Nyctinomus, x 
and Chiromeles ; the bulldog bats, or mastifi bats. 
INL., < Molos- 
sus + -inæ.] A subfamily of bats of the family 
Embatlonuride ; the molossoid or bulidog bats: 
so called from the physiognomy, a peculiar ex- 
pression being conferred by the thick pendulous 
chops, like a bulldog’s. They have large feet, with 
the first toe, or first and also the fifth, much larger than 
the rest, the feet free from the wing-membranes, which 
jold under the forearm, a retractile interfemoral membrane 
sheathing and sliding along the tail, and a single pair of 
large upper incisors. In all the genera, excepting Mysta- 
cina, the long tail is produced far beyond the interfernoral 
membrane. Leading genera are Molossus, Chirometes, and 

Mystacina. 
molossine (mo-los’in), a. and n. [< Molossus 
+ -inel.] I. a. Pertaining to the Molsssine, 
or having their characters; molossoid. 
II. n. A bulldog bat; a molossoid. 
molossoid (m6-los’oid), a. and n. [< Molossus 
+-oid.] I. a. Molossine, in a wide sense; per- 
taining to or resembling the Molossinw. 
TI. z. A member of the Volossinaw ; a molos- 


soid bat. 

Molossus (m6-los‘us), n. [Iu def. 1, L. molos- 
sus, a metrical foot, < Gr. posoccéc, a metrical 
foot of three long syllables, < Možocaóc, Molos- 
sian. In def. 2, NL., < L. Molossus, a Molossian. 

hound, < Gr. Modocadéc, Molossian: see Molas- 

sian.] 1. [l c.; pl. molossi (4).] In classical 
pros., & foot of three long syllables.— 2. In 

mammal., the typical and leading genus of a 

ine. There are numerous es, iuhabiting tropi- 

a on aao n Cera cy 

a erat lips, pomment nostrils, 1 eal 

a 


re 


Molothrus 


is, cowpen-birds, or cow-buntings. ‘There are 
ee ARNA of North and South America, all of which 
Jay their in other birds’ nests, so far as is known, 


like the ond World crickoos. M. ater or pecoris abounds i H 
most parts of the United States. M., aneus, a iaga 
somo species, inhabiting Texas and Mexico, ER ue ae 
or So on DNT tne genus is also called Hyp i 
Seç cut under cow s a F 
molrooken (mol’rik-en), n. [Origin obscure] 
Tho great crested grebe, Podiceps cristatus. C. 
Swainson. Tone mene Treland.] 

a, See mish, F J 
mot An obsolete preterit of melt). C ee 
molt2, moult! (mélt), v- [With unorig. 1, <ME. 
mouten, mowten = D., muiten = MLG. LG. mu- 
ton = OHG. mizon, MHG. müzen, change, G. 
mausen, change the feathers or skin, mo < 
L. mutare, change: see mute™ and mews, dou- 
plets of molf2.) I. trans. To shed or cast, as 
feathers, hair, or skin; slough off: often used 


figuratively. 


So shall my anticipati 
your secrecy to the king and qu 


on prevent your discovery, and 

een moult no feather. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 506. 
Mute the skylark and forlorn, s 

_ When she moults the firstling plumes. Coleridge. 


We all moulé our names in the natural course of life, 
Southey, The Doctor, Ixxx. (Davies.) 
Il, intrans. 1. To cast or shed feathers, 
hair, skin, or the like; undergo or accomplish 
a molt; exuviate; mew. See the noun. 

Long as the bird may live, and often as it may moult, the 
original style of markings never gives way to any other. 
A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., IX. 3. 
2. To be about to be cast off or shed, as plu- 
mage. 

Our hero gave him such a sudden fist in the mouth as 
dashed in two of his teeth that then happened to be 
moulting. Brooke, Fool of Quality, i. 104. (Davies.) 


molt2, moult! (molt), n. [< molt2, moult}, v.] 1. 
The act or process of shedding or casting any 
tegumentary, cuticular, or exoskeletal struc- 
tures or appendages, as feathers, hair, skin, 
nails, horns, hoofs, claws, or sliell; ecdysis; 
exuviation. The surface of the body of most animals, 
outside of the parts which are vascular or supplied with 
blood, is worn away by friction, attrition, or other mechan- 
ical means. This process may be slight and gradual or 
continuous, as in the case of man, where it results in scarf- 
skin and dandruff; or it may be periodical and very ex- 
tensive, affecting the whole cuticle or its appendages. 
Mammals shed their hair usually once ayear. Birds molt 
their feathers usually at least once, often twice, sometimes 
thrice a year, the last two cases constituting the double and 
the triple molt, Both these classes of animals, in some cases, * 
molt cuticular substances in mass. ‘Thus, the American 
antelope sheds the sheath of the horn; lemmings and 
p gans drop their claws ; some birds of the auk family 
shed the horny parts of the beak; snakes cast their cuti- 
cle whole, even to the layer over the eyeball; crusta- 
ceans slongh the whole shell; and numberless other in- 
ad wae a proper molt of similar or analogous 
2. The period or time of molting. 
moltablet (m6l’ta-bl), a. eg. for meltable.] 
That can be melted; fusible. 
moltet. An obsolete past participle of meltl. 
Chaucer. 
molten! (mol’tn),p.a. [Pp.of meltl.] 1. Melt- 
cae in a state of fusion or solution: as, molten 
gold. 
Love's cou form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded stone or molten gold express. Prior. 


Solid iron floats upon molten iron exactly as ice floats 
upon water. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 124. 


A prince whose manhood was all gone, 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


_ 2. Made or produced by means of melting. 


nd he received them at their hand, and fashioned it 
graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf. 
h Ex. xxxii. 4. 


Sum h 
i : dongs em kepe 

ius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 54. 
‘(mol‘tn), p.a. [Irreg. for 
J “Having molted; Paine 


molybdenous (mol-ib-dé’nus), a. 
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2}. The molting season. 
Also in sothe ana w i 
iror hertis y-heedid so hy anc ars 

To make ony myrthe {for mowtynge that nyghed, 
RISO ARS Richard the Redeless, ii. 12. 
[It., very. much, < L. mul- 
Ititude.] In music, very; 


as paste 
so noble 


molto (m6l’t9), adv. 


tus, much: see mu I 
much: as, allegro molto, very fast. 
Molucca balm. _ Sece Moluecella. 
Molucca bean, deer, etc. See bean, ete. 
Moluccella (mol-uk-sel ii), n [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), named from the Molucca Tslands, of 
1s supposed to be a native. ] 


hich the plant wi 
Ae ! e plants of the tribe Stachy- 


ibe Lamiew. It is characterized 
the corolla being usually concave 
soft hairs, by the calyx being larger 
lique limb having from five to thir- 
teen unequal spiny tecth, and by having the anther-cells 
extremely divergent. They are very smooth annual herbs, 
with petiolate leaves and axillary whorls of small flowers. 
There are but 2 species, both native in the eastern Medi- 
terranean region. M. levis, an old garden-flower from Asia, 


once supposed to come from the Moluccas, is called Moluc- 
ca balm, and also shell-flower, from its large cup-shaped 
calyx, which has the small corolla at the bottom. 

Molva (mol'vii), n. [NL. (Nilsson, 1832), a name 
of this fish.] A genus of gadoid fishes, related 
to the burbots and cusks, having the mouth 
terminal, anal fin entire, and canine teeth on 
the vomer and mandible. M. molva orv ulgaris 
is the common ling of North Atlantic waters. 
See cut under ling. 

molwartt, n. See moldwarp. 

moly! (mo’li), a. [Also moley ; < mole? + -y1.] 
Like a mole or its habits. [Rare.] 

He... did... infinite service in discouraging . - 
the moley, creeping style, which at that time infected a 
the ranks both of the laity and clergy. 

Goldsmith, Encouragers and Discouragers of English 

(Literature, ii. 

moly? (m0‘li), n. [< L. moly, < Gr. porn, a fabu- 

lous herb.] 1. A fabulous herb of magie pow- 

er, represented as having a black root and the 

flower milk-white, said by Homer to have been 

given by Hermes to Odysseus (Ulysses) to coun- 
teract the spells of Circe. 

And yet more med’cinal is it than that moly 


That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 636. 


But as ye hearb moly hath a floure as white as snow, 
and a roote as blacke as incke, so age hath a white head, 
showing pietie, but a black hart, swelling with mischiefe. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (Arber’s Reprints, IV. 231). 

Homer is of opinion That the principall and soveraigne 
hearb of all others is moly; so called (as he thinketh) by 
the Gods themselves. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 4. 
2. Wild garlic, Allium Moly. The moly of Dios- 
corides is said to have been Allium subhirsutum ; 
the dwarf moly is A. Chamwmoly. 

molybdate (m0o-lib’dat), n. [< molybd(ic) + 
-atel,] A compound of molybdie acid with a 


base.— Molybdate of lead, yellow lead ore; the min- 
eral wulfenite. See wulfenite. 7 Oe TN 


molybdena (mol-ib-dé‘nii), x. [= F. molybdène 
= Sp. It. molibdena = Pg. molybdene, molybdena, 
< Li molybdena, < Gr. poùvpoawa, galena or lith- 
arge, < póńußooc, lead, = L. plumbum, lead: see 
plumb.) Same as molybdenum. 
molybdeniferous (mol’ib-dé-nif’e-rus), a. [< 
L. molybdena (see molybdena) + ferre = E. 
beart.] Containing molybdenum. 
molybdenite (mol-ib-dé‘rit), n. [< molybdena 
+ -ite?.] Sulphid of molybdenum, occurring in 
foliated masses or in seales, less often in hex- 
agonal crystals, ofa lead-gray colorand metallic 
luster. Itis very soft, and, like graphite, which 
it closely resembles, leaves a trace on paper. 
{ D [< molybde- 
num + -ous.| Pertaining to or obtained from 
molybdenum. 


A genus of labiat 
dee and the subtr 
by the posterior lip of 
and covered with long 
at the apex, with an ob! 


i 


molybdenum (mol-ib-dē&'num),n. [<NL. molyb- 


dænum, a later form for L. molybdæna: see molyb- 
dena.] Chemical symbol, Mo; atomic weight, 
95.8. A metal of a silver-white color, but hard- 
er than silver, which fuses with difficulty, if at 


all, at the highest temperature of a wind-fur- 


mace. Its specific gravity is 8.6. It is chemically re- 
lated to chromium, tungsten, and uranium, and, like those 
metals, forms trioxids which are acid-forming and yield 
very characteristic salts, It is remarkable for the number 
of oxids and corresponding chlorids which it forms; but 
it is the least important economically of the group to 
which itbelongs. The most abundant ore of molybdenum 
is the sulphuret (molybdenite), and the strong external 
Tea o nlanoe of this mineral to graphite (Latin plumbago), 
le the confusion of molybdena with that substance; 
FANON external resemblance and certain chemical pe- 
ties caused still further difficulties of nomencla- 

hich manganese, antimony, and even magnesia 

j Thus, the peroxid of manganese was 
Linneus molybdenum it. These per- 
Bon eared up Bpr toward the end of 


and a moulten Rauen. 
fol. 1623), fii. 1. 152. 


result of the labors 
78-90), the metal 


moment 


idely 
y ditt 
ity, the 
nite ang The, 
e trioxid) 
1 iron also Co 
molybdic (m6-lib’dik), a. i 
molybd(enum) + -ic.] Pertin: «Moly, 
from molybdenum. — m l = 
acid of molybdenum, which n 
crystalline crusts. Its salts me 
lybdic ocher, native molyhdie oxi e 
molybdin (m6-lib’din), n, 1 
T F Say yty 
-in2.] _Molybdic ocher. 
molybdite (m6-lib’dit), n. Ka 
-ite?.] Molybdic ocher, Molyb( 
molybdocolic (m6-lib-d6-koy’ 
doc, lead, + Korrch, colic: s 
molybdomenite (m6-lib-d. 
porvpooc, lead, + piv, moon + 
nite).] A rare lead selenite, ocg 
transparent scales of a white ane ing 
found with other selenium minerals "À 
S at Cache 


be ol 


: i) f 
ik), 2, Kea | 


ce colic, 
9-M6/nit) 


Tui, 


DN 
“tte? (6p a | 


ta in the Argentine Republic 
molybdoparesis (m6-lib-do-par’e.g 
< Gr. udAvpdoc, lead, + xdpegie < o8) 
r. póřvßðoç, lead, + rap 2 
eles rapeore, Palsy 
palsy. SY. 
molybdosis (mol-ib-dd’sis), 7 
à 8 A 1) 
AvpBdoc, lead.) Lead po A INL, (Gr, 
molyné (mo-li-ni’), a. [See molir 
same as moline when applied to a 
molysite (mol‘i-sit), n. [Said t 
atc, Var. of uóñvvog, a staining, defi Ban, 
Avve, stain, also half-cook, Pte Fel 
of iron occurring as a thin yellow or aie 
tation on lava at Vesuvius, eine 
mom, 4., n., andv. See mumi. 
momblementt, n. See mumblement, | 
momblishness (mom’blish-nes), n. Mutters | 
talk. Bailey, 1731. i; 
momet (mom), n. [< OF. mome, a masks: 
mum?.] A buffoon; a fool; a blockhead; f 
ninny; a dull person; a stupid fellow. i 
I dare be bold awhile to play the mome, 
Out of my sacke some other faults to lease. i 
Mir. for Mags., 468. (Yars: 
Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Shak., C. of E. jit. 
Words are but wind, but blowes come home, 
A stout tongu’d lawyer ’s but a mome. 7 
Brome’s Songs (1661), p. 105. (Halis 
Parnassus is not clome 
By every such mome. $ 
Drayton, Skeltoniad, p. 1373. 
Away with this foolish mome! 2 
‘Flodden Field (Child's Ballads VIL 


mome? (mém), a. [Cf. mumt.] Soft; smoot | 


e] ne h 
cross, P 
0 be < Gr, ty 


(Nene 1 


Halliwell. [North. Eng.] __ Ds 
momet, x. [ME. mome = MD. moeme, 


OHG. muomd, MHG. mu 
Teel. mond, moth 

` and related Ù > 
1,] An aunt. A | 


= MLG. mõme = O14 
G. muhme, aunt, cousin; cf. 
prob. orig. ‘mother’s sister, 
modor, E. mother: see mother 

minale MS. (Halliwell.) mble: 
momelet, v. An obsolete form of muy 
moment (mé’ment), n. [< F. momen is 
), ent, < L. m 


point of time, 
circumstance, matter, 
of *mou(i)mentum, < movere, 
Cf. movement.] 1. A space 
bly or indefinitely small. 
reckoning; an instant: as, J have 
wait a moment. 

We shall all be change 
of an eye. 

Do not delay ; the golde 


Jow, Masa! 
Longfellow, ie 


(a) Ti 
putan y 
pe wig i 
Bros 


Uaa 
ents BY? 

n more ie zal wh 

ne 


d, ina moment, int 
, 


- exact Or 
time; ala 


; int of 
(b) Precise point o: e ice: às; 


motion, action, or O 

ired. z 
as A prince, the moment De 
Inherits every Vir iit 


„0 

1 a 

Every moment er 2 

Every momen P 1 800) - a 

jef i . ing tiM 

c) A brief interval; the passing 

Or the moment: as, for @ ea on 
The lip of truth shall be estal 
ing tongue is but for & 

The “ Daily New 

recognizing defeat 


it 
ener 
s” expresses the E 


ae decay York: 
ent time; espec it 

inite article, the precise o ; 

The moment should be impr? 


i ver return, {t's 
away, it may D ington, in Baucre 


2. The pres 


moment 
= ying cause; im- 
m; impetus; lee A 
Moment’ oF occasion. 


polling forse Each on himself relied, 


a moment lay > 
4g only in his arm the ‘Milton, P. L., vi. 239. 
As omy => 
of victory. 


port; 
sotable PY . 
4, Nota msequence! 
o us. 
pects of greater moment, to haue 
nany A ares then any inferior sort 
a od Meten het Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 28. 


weight or value; impor- 
as, his opinions are of 


tters nent, before the 
» matters of moment, ore 
r lS jaie Counsells, A whom they are al- 
selfe, Or- ily discharged. 
a d, and o oia Smith, True Travels, I. 36. 
e or convincing plea. 
mer arguments, refuted the 
-P oon. ie many moments and weights to 
cavils, + * * ends Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 77. 
ii E al or constituent element; an 
ess g 


ctor. i 
Han an mistake historically to assume that the 
mpi anlem is consciousr oa 
ee ntrod. to Descartes’s Method, p. Ixxix. 


increment or decrement; an 
an inerement or ¢ nen 
7. n mani change in a varying quantity .— 8. 
infinitesia eneral, effect; avail. The phrases in 
In mech., 11 Be have exact meanings, though the pre- 
which it ap Pench the word itself is taken in th se phi ases 
cise sense in Me —Bending-moment. Sameasmoment 
isnotalways g uation of moments. See equation.— 
of flere. Pain gce Logical.— Moment-axis of a 
mon which represents in direction the direc- 
C " re, and by its length the moment.—Moment 
tion of COMP product of the force by the length of the 
t of a force. (#) With regard to a point, 
am Moment co by its distanco from the point. (b) 
ri t of a force by its dis om | 
the produc toa line or axis, the product of the com- 
yi A in the plane perpendicular tó the line 
r ece of that component from that line.— Mo- 
4 nt of a magnet, or magnetic moment, the product 
arth numerical strength of either pole of the magnet by 
the distance between the poles. 


The total moment af a magnet is the moment when it is 
i les to the lines of force. = 
sents J. E. H. Gordon, Elect. and Mag., I. 151. 


deviation or distortion. Same as product 

Moment of ey see, under tnertia).— Moment of flex- 
ure, See slexure.—Moment of inertia. See inertia.— 
Moment of rupture, the moment of flexure of a beam 
calculated for a predetermined or assumed breaking load 
and leverage. Its formula is M = nfbh2, in which b = 
breadth, h = depth, na factor varying with shape oi cross- 
section, and f a factor depending on the nature of the ma- 
terial. Both factors n and f are determined and tabulated 
for different materials from experimental data.— Moment 
of stability of a body or structure supported at a given 
plane joint, the moment of the couple of forces which 
must be applied in a given vertical plane to that body or 
structure in addition to its own weight, in order to transfer 
the center of resistance of the joint to the limiting position 
consistent with stability. Rankine. —Virtual moment of 
a force, the product of the force by the virtual velocity 
of the point of application. = Syn. 1. Moment, Minute, In- 
stant, twinkling, second, trice, flash. A moment has dura- 
tion, an instant has not: as, wait a moment; come this 
rea Practically, however, the two are often the same. 
minute is just sixty seconds; a moment isa short but less 


nals, 


pt, A foreibl 


ressed 


impo 
It is. 2 C0 
moment ot 


Veitch, In 


efinite period, 


Moments make the year, Young, Love of Fame, vi. 205. 


There are minutes that fix the fate 
Of battles and of nations. 


And he eames duke does greet you, general, 


7 appearance, 

a ae the instant. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 38. 
7 

order ov (moment), v. z [< moment, n.] To 


arrange to a moment. 


All acci S ” 
Provi TA ae minuted and momented by Divine 
uter, Worthies, Suffolk, IT. 334. ( Davies.) 
Plural of momentum. 


0’men-tal or ma 
» omental, tee ey SURO K 


4 *, > . 
mentaliter), ee nomentalis (in ady. mo- 


See mom, AnS 
Lasting buia tt Pertaini 


Not one 


Moment, 


Ait but 
Dro W i 
Portion able epa Y Temaining in.our bodies hath no 
Teltigerate Ac its conversion only of length 
nee he heart, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
ae ent to moment. 
e co S 
wa bo, in like all Spirits are 
t uto, Passeng 
Mentan gare 
Ment? ofa mo : 
Ataneong, MOMent: see momentaneous.] 
vi eee momentary, 
flesh ie short aa 
A present life is, 


Stow, Oh ee the pleasur i 
ae, Chronic he Mercian a enie 
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momentaneoust (mõ-men-tä'nz 
momentanée, on aoe 

= Sp. momen tanto 
momentancus, 


m -18), 4. fa 
momentaing (see POMONA 
= P: 3 
Coe rT G t. momentaneo, < J], 
3 1. MOmentun i 
ment.) J, Lasting for Pipes ai ont 
ent; momentary, 


Johns — i 
Johnson.—2, p to instants of time: 


Pertaining 
instantaneous, 5 


momentanines 


St (mō'men-tā-ni 
momentany + en-ta-ni 


The: 
~NESS, nes), n 


$ M ine 

Hall, Character of Man, wom entariness. pp, 
momentany}+ (mo’ -ta-ni) 

MERU (no men ta mi); a. [< Gls. mo- 


See momentaneo 
moment; momentary, 

Making it momentan, 

Mal entany as a son 

Swift asa shadow, short as pi 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 143, 

s only supple the forehead, not 
heart. Ford, Line of Life, 
men-ta-ri-li), adr. 1, So as 


is.) Lasting fora 


Other momentany delight: 
unburthen and solace the 
momentarily (mõ 
to be momentary; for a moment, 

I repeatedly watched the flowers 

y d s, and 

humble-bee momentarily alight on one, aaia eee 
an Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p, St, 
+ “rom moment to moment: as he is momen- 
tarily expected. : senate 


Why endow the vegetable bir 


d with win, vhi 
has made momenta $e which nature 


rily dependent upon the soil? 
Shenstone. (Latham.) 
momentariness (m0’men - ta-ri-nes) n. The 
state of being momentary, ` ; 
momentary (m0o’men-ta-ri), a. 
larvus, of a moment, brief, < L. 
moment: see momeni.] 1. Lastir 
ment or for a very s} 
tion: 


KK LL. momen- 
momentum, a 
ng but a mo- 
hort time; of short dura- 
as, a momentary pang. 


: Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2, 992, 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 14. 
Upon serious consideration of the frailty and uncertainty 


of this momentary life,...1... do make and declare 
- my last will and testament. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, IL. 436. 

His griefs are momentary and his joys immortal. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 
2. Short-lived; likely to die soon or at any 
moment. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


Men are the subjects of fortune, and therefore momen- 
arie, Greene, Penelope's Web (1587). 
Only give it (this paper] leave to tell you that that lord 
whom perchance the king may be pleased to hear in it is 
an old and momentary man. Donne, Letters, cxxix. 
That hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man p 
Shall seem no more a something to himself. S 
Tennyzon, Lucretius. 
3. Occurring every moment: as, momentary in- 
terruptions. 
The due clock swinging slow with sweepy sway, 
Measuring time's flight with momentary sound. _ 
Warton, Inscriptions. 
momently (m0’ment-li), adv. From moment 
to moment; every moment. 
Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls— 
Of Mountains varying momently their crests — 
is Land! 
Froud be this tan Wordsworth, Glen of Loch Etive. 
Momently the mortar’s iron throat 


trenches. = 
Roared from the tutti, Dream of Pio Nona. 


momentous (m6-men’ius), a. [K LL. momen- 
tosus, of a moment, < L. momentum, a momen 
see moment.] Of moment or consequence; o 
surpassing importance; critical. ; 
We ought constantly to bear in our mind this momen- 


i ity time is nothing, 
tous truth, that in the hands of the Deity Z, 
that he has eternity to act in. Paley, Sermons, xxii. 


i on- 

igration of the fathers of these twelve comm 

oe the most momentous erat or ug pa 
enteenth century. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., 


=Syn. Grave, serious. 


ọ -li), adv. To a mo- 
tously (md-men‘tus-li), 4 Be 
aaa ees with important effect or in- 


fluence: as, this engagement bore momentously 
on the course of the war. The 


ō- ‘tus-nes), i. 
mentousness (mo-men eas 
ceed or quality of being momentous or of gra’ 


importance. 


3 .M— in the 
‘These and many other difficulties beset Dr WT variety 


ourse of his study; nor is he ane) 
cr momentousness. | hae = 
Momentum (md-men tum), í 
Ctä). [< L. momentum, balan 
cause, ete., orig. “a me 

1. In mech 


momie, 7. 
momie-cloth, x. 


Mmomisht (m6’mish), a. 


momism} (m6’mizm), n. 


momistt 


momme: 
mommickt, n. [Var. of mammock,n.] A scare- 


jee 


Momotus 
When the velocity is the same, . 
moving force, of BOAK is directly 


mass or quantit 
nae tae ity of matter, . 


Verse 


-. the turn, oF 
rtional to the 
-. When the mom 


ies are equal, their velocities will be in the in- 
Proportion of their quantities of matter. pa 


The mea ait Handbook of Nat. Philos, $3195, 190, 
e rate of mass displacement ja moment 
Tate of displacement ts velocity. & abate 
k Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art, Ixvii. 
2. An impulse; an impelling force; impetus, 
This preponderati if 
GT pieneni weight . . . compleated that mo- 


rashness, presumption, and lust of 
Plunder which nothing has beon able to rest 


Burke, Rev, in France, 
he political momentum set up 
cases decreasing but in other 


will or will not have the same 
her like momenta. 


H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 26. 
sential element. Compare 


He never aska whether t 
by his measure, in some 
cases greatly increasing, 
general direction with ot 


3. Constituent or eg 
moment, 6. 


I shail state the several momenta of the distinction in 

Separate propositions, Sir W, Hamilton, 

4. In musical notation, an eighth-rest. 

A variant of mummy, 

L See mummy-cloth. 

omier (mom’i-ċr), n. [F.. lit. a nummer: see 

mummer.] A term of reproach applied to those 

Swiss Calvinists who, abont 1818, separated 

from the state church and maintained a strict 

Calvinistic theology and Methodistic disci line. 
[K mome! + -ish!.] ool 

ish; dull. Lerins. 


Thy pleasant framed style 
Discovered lyes to momish mouthes, 
Verses prefixed to Googe’s Eglogs. (Davies.) 
[< Momus, 1, + -ism.] 
Minsheu. 
[< Momus, 1, + -ist.] A 


Carping; faultfinding. 
(mo’m*et), n. 
faultfinder. 3 

As for the crabbed & criticall interpretation of many, $ 
... I waigh it little, and lesse the detracting speeches i 
of barking Momista, Timez Whistle (E. E. T. 5.), p. ILL. 


tn. An obsolete form of mummery. 


crow. [Proy. Eng.] 
mommick (mom/ik), v. t. [Var.of mammock, v.] 
To cut awkwardly; mess or make a mess of: i) 
as, he mommicks his food. [Obsolete or rov.] 
mommy (mom’i), n.; pl. mommies (-iz). [A var. 
of mammy; cf. old-wife, old-squaw, old-granny, 
etc.) A duck. Harelda glacialis, the old-wife 
or south-southerly. [Cape May, New Jersey.] 
Momordica (m6-mér’di-ka), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), so called in allusion to the seeds, 
which have the appearance of being bitten; < 
L. mordére (pert. momordi), bite: see mordant.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Cucur- 
bitaceew and the tribe Cucumerinee, character- 
ized by the stamens being inserted below the 
mouth of the calyx, by the calyx being provided 
with two or three scales, and by having a cam- 
panulate corolla and simple tendrils. They are 
climbing herbs, either annual or perennial, having entire 
lobed or compound leaves and rather small white 


or yel- 

lowish flowers, which are moncecious or diwcious. The 
fruit is oblong or cylindrical, berry-like or opening into 
three valves, having few or many seeds. Twenty-five spe- 
cies are known, natives chiefly of Africa, but also of ropi 
cal Asia and Australia They are pa png oe ee 

eir fruit, which in some species is r or orange-y e 
ma which bursts when fully ripe, disclosing the PRENA 
seeds. Such are the species M. , the - 
apple, and M. Charantia, sometimes called balsam-p 
the best-known cultivated species. The squirting cuc 
ber, which grows in the south of Europe, was ee 
placed in this genus, under the name M. um, but is 
now regarded as the type of a distinct genus, Ecballium. 
momot (m6’mot), x. Same as motmot. = 
Momota (mo-mo’ti), n. [NL.] Same as Mo- 

motus. Shaw, 1809. _ s : 
Momotide (m6-mot’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
motus + -ide.) An Am family of 


2 


merican 
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Of or pertaining to monks or nuns; belonging 
to or charactoristic of monastic life, especially 
with reference to external relations or person- 
al conduct; monastic; monkish: as, monachal 
5 z s 
morals; monachal austerity. 
ort de Brunne, to illustrato mo : 
He domestic stories; and... - that rhyming monk 
rords the most ancient specimens of English tales in 
T. D'Israelt, Amen. of Lit., I. 208. 


[= F. mona- 


nachal morals, inter- 


chisme = Sp. monagquismo = 
< ML. monachismus, < 
ery, < porayec, & monk: see mon J 
principle of living in the manner of monks; 
the system or course of life pursued by monks 
and nuns; primarily, the practice of living 
alone in religious retirement from the world; 
religious seclusion; secondarily, the corporate 
life of religious communities under vows of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience to a superior. 


See mont. 

The root-idea of monachism is. . . retirement from 50- 
ciety in scarch of some ideal of life which society cannot 
supply, but which is thought attainable by abnegation of 
self and withdrawal from the world. This definition ap- 
plies to all forms of monachism, .. + whether amongst 
Brahmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Moslems, or the 
communistic societies of the present day, even when theo- 
retically anti-theological. This broad general gaua ON 


of monachism is differenced in the following ways :— 1 
so far as practi- 


Blue-headed Sawbill (Mometis coruleiceps). 


so far north as the Mexican border of the United States. 
‘Also Momota, Baryphonus, and Prionites. See motmot. 


Momus (mo’mus),”. [NL., < Gr. Mõuoç, a per- may take the form of absolute separation, £0 1 
i i ` nọ 5 idi i ` In cable, from all human intercourse, so as to give the whole 
Bee Os EPER piema, maane J l life to solitary contemplation — the anchoretic type; or it 


‘may seek fellowship with kindred spirits in a new asso- 
ciation for the same common end—the cenobitic type; 
it may abandon society as incurably corrupt, as & City of 
Destruction out of which the fugitive must flee absolutely 
—the Oriental view, for the most part; or it may consid- 
er itself as having a mission to influence and regenerate 
society — which has been, on the whole, and with minor 


exceptions, the Western theory of the monastic life. 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. 698. 


2, A monastic characteristic or peculiarity; 
also, such characteristics collectively. 
Florence of Worster, Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, 


classical myth., a son of Night, the god of rail- 
lery and censure. Heis said to haye complained that 
the man made by Vulcan had not a window in his breast to 
Jet his thoughts be seen. > i 
2. In ornith., a genus of humming-birds, of the 
family Trochilide, the type of which is M. ida- 
liw of Brazil. Mulsant and Verreaux, 1866.—A 
disciple or a son (or daughter) of Momus, a facetious 
or funny person; a wag; a clown in a circus. 

“J do not think that Wickam is a person of very cheer- 
ful spirits, or what one would calla —” “A daughter of 


Momus,” Miss Tox softly suggested. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son, viii. 


moni}, n. An obsolete form of moan), 


Hoveden, Mathew of Westminster and many others of 


obscurer note, with all their monachisms. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


mon? (mon), n. A dialectal (especially Scotch) 
form of man. See man, and compare munt. 
mon*}, v. i. Same as moun. 

à moni (mon), n. [Jap.] A per- 
sonal crest, badge, or cogni- 
zance used in Japan and intro- 
duced into decoration of all 
sorts. For examples, see kiku- 
mon and kirtmon. 


Monachus (mon/a-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. pova- 
xóç, single, solitary, LGT. a monk: seo monk.] 
1. In mammal., a genus of Phocidæ, having four 
incisors above and below; the monk-seals. There 
are 2 species. J. albiventer is the seal of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. M. tropicalis is the West Indian 
seal Also called Pelagius and Heliophoca. 

2. In ornith., a genus of warblers containing 
such as the common blackeap, Sylvia atrica- 


mon-. See mono-. illa. J. J. Ki 2 
con > - ; _ bila, J. J. Kaup, 1829.—3. In entom., a large 
monato ni), M- PND Sp: reaa n Meme and important genus of leaf-beetles, erected 
g. It. noni 5 Brae emonkey: Tokugawa family. by Suffrian in 1852. It is composed of small bluish 
see monkey. ] rican mon- beetles with or without red spots, and with the body very 


convex. There are about 100 species, all American, of which 
6 belong to North America and the rest to more tropical 
regions. 
monacid (mon-as‘id), a. [< Gr. pévoc, single, 
+ E. acid.] Capable of saturating a single 
molecule of a monobasic acid: applied to hy- 
droxids and basic oxids. 
monact (mon-akt’), a. andn. [< Gr. „óvoç, sin- 
gle, + dxric, a ray.] I, a. Having only one ray; 
monactinal, 
IL, n. A monactinal sponge-spicule. 


key, Cercopithecus mona, of highly variegated 
coloration and docile disposition, often kept in 
captivity. See cut under Cercopithecus. 
monacalt, a. An obsolete spelling of monachal. 
monacanthid (mon-a-kan‘thid), a. [< Gr. pova- 
KavOoc, with one spine (see monacanthous) + 
-id2.] Having uniserial adambulacral spines, 
as a starfish: distinguished from diplacanthid 
and polyacanthid. % 
Monacanthine (mon’a-kan-thi’né), 2. pl. 
L., < Monacanthus + -ine.] A subfamily of : ti 
palistoid fishes, typified by the genus Monacan- monactinal (mo-nak’ti-nal), a. [< monactine 
thus. They have the anterior dorsal fin reduced to a sin- + -al.] Single-rayed; uniradiate, as a sponge- 


aen npon the head (whence the name) and have SPICU. 
‘The 


18 to 21 vertebra (7 abdominal and 11 to 14 caudal). monactine (mo-nak’tin), a. [< Gr. óvoç, singl 
‘subfamily includ inthe (åkT j sc monacal, 
fn a i oe ese amer ok ee ae: one (axrw-), a ray.) Same as monactinal. 
n account of their villous coriaceous integu- Monactinelline (mo-nak’ti-ne-li’né), n. pl 
[NL., < Gr. wévoc, single, + axrig (axrw-), a ray, 
+ dim. -ella + -inæ.] A group, subordinal or 
other, of fibrosilicious or ceratosilicoid sponges, 
haying comparatively little ceratode, the skele- 
ton being mostly composed of single straight 
silicious spicules, whence thename. The bread- 
crumb sponge, Halichondria panicea, is a char- 

. acteristic example. See Monaxonida. 
_ monactinelline(mo-nak-ti-nel’in), a. Of orper- 
taining to the Monactinelline. 

monad (mon‘ad), n. and a. [= F. monade = 
Sp. monada = Pg. monada = It. monade, < LL. 
monas (monad-),< Gr. pováç (uovað-), aunit, unity, 
as adj. solitary, single, < pévoc (Ionic povvoc, 
Dorie põvoç, orig. *uOVPOC), alone, solitary, singlo, 
sole, N appar. akin to xia, fem. of ciç (é-), 
one] I n. 1. In metaph., an individual and 
indivisible substance. The word was introduced into 
phy by Giordano Bruno to denote the minimum 
ubstances supposed by him tobe at once psychical 
al. Inthe philosophy of Leibnitz the concep- 
onad is that of an absolutely unextended aE 
R ta Spaco its existence consisting in its 


s and the universe was conceived 
of such existences. The history of each 


Kangri Collection, H 


aridwar 


monadic 
monad follows an internal law 
the monads is excluded : bret i 
mony between these laws fc 
Leibnitzian.) The Leibnitzis 


Nd alli 
there jg at ternce 
Pe 


F r partie a à, u h 

many particulars, revived by Teco ta 
~ythagoras his mo ar Noha 
Pythagoras his monads, so much an Lotze Maly 


else but corporeal atoms, 
Cudworth 
The soul is a monad (acce edi 
entirely without a body, Coane to Br 
is the minimum, because all ti the mo 
and at the same time the m ags 
in him. . . . The atoms of t 
another in magnitude, figure, a 
tatively or in internal cha cane Positi 
on the contrary, are malitativel 
ideas. Allmonads have ideas, ae ga 
monads are of different degrees AS ideas of 
the primitive monad; all othormoen Clearness 
Ueberweg, Hist, Phil nads aye ite, 


its 
2, In biol.: (a) Any 


talkeq ot, wy, 
Tntelectyay 


1aximum, i 

o j ‘ 
he ancients dj ` 
On, by 


«Oye 


simple sir ji 

ae Single-¢ 9 

ism. The name covers a great mai EK celleq 

cessarily related unicellular organisn a lar} 
SNS, SOM 


monads in sense (b), other: i 

c 5 rs being 
are free flagellate cells representa 
dition of some other organism or of 
character. 


ae 6 vet 
z an eml 
ar wholly inde 
e are warranted in consideri 
wealth of meds, cach oF waring the hog 
of life, growth, and reproduction, 
. Spencer, Soci 
(b) In godl., specifically, a fn- UPAS 
one of the Infusoria flagellata, ¢ ate in: 
the possession of one or two l y 
flagella, and generally exhibiting as Whip. 
and a contractile vacuole, The a endophis 
sense is derived from the name eee in thy 
Monas.—8. In chem., an element ae Sen | 
have the lowest valence or ae 1080 alone fi 
valence is therefore taken as unit city, whi 
II. . In chem. and biol., of or Ter i 
pane s; of the nature of a monad; momi / 
Many monad metals give u ir li t 
Geares of heat. TN Tenn Speck Anais 
There is reason to think that certain organisms w 
pass through a monad stage of existence, such as the lm. 
omycetes, are, at one time of their lives, dependent yp 
external sources for their protein matter, or are anim: 
and, at another period, manufacture it, or are pla Í 
Huxley, Animal and Vegetable Kingda: f 
monad-deme (mon’ad-dém), n. [< monal + 
deme2.] A colony or aggregate of undifient |i 
tiated monads. ; 
Starting from the unit of 
monad, and terming any undifferentiated aggregile § 
deme, we have a monad-deme. Encyc. Brit, XVL | 
monadelph! (mon’a-delf), n. [< Monadephit] 
In bot., a plant whose stamens are united i | 
one body or set by the filaments. ey 
monadelph?2 (mon‘a-delf), 2. [< Monadelphi 
In zool., a member of that division of mimt 
in which the uterus is single. 
Monadelphia! (mon-a-del’fi-#), 1. 
Gr, uóvoç, alone, + -adeAgia, 
< adeAdoc, brother: see -adel- 
phia.| The name given by 
Linneus to his sixteenth 
class of plants, comprising 
those that have their sta- 
mens united into one set 
by their filaments. 
Monadelphia2 (mon-a-del’- 
fi-ä), n. pl. An erroneous 
form for Monodelphia. elfen 
: -aD}; N 
monadelphian (mo a monadelpha 


delphial + -an.] Fere tt 


taining to 


e body ; 
as indep 


tics, hay | 


fuser; 
mateo lay 
haracterizeay | 


the first order, the plutile 


Oe Fe 
Monadelpho® bi 
yor 


ad 
nging to amonat ing as 
a form belo: Be A type C ontainini 


an 

„ani 
mbined into as 

del’fus); a ‘ 


c 


monadi ni 
iz). 

nad-), a monad: see mO as or I 
velop of a colony of m° 


infusorians. i ; 
monadic (mo-nad‘ik), 4 K g We 
< povas (povad-), & mit ee ie 
taining to monads; havi ae ale 
acter of a meie R a 
in pairs. [Rare. snes fn 
a too, we have the seven opty nostril? 


three twin pairs of eyes ears, ant 
feats mouth to make the soventh padicih 


) + -ina?. 


flagellate infusorians now called 


(mon‘a-din), &. Of or pertaining to 
Monadide ; having the char- 


Carpenter, Micros., § 418. 


An order o 
are slimy plani j 
ic, and produce zoo 

d induring spores, i { 
ta any zouspores or ameeba-like bodies. 


monadism (mon’a-dizm), n. [= F. monadisme 

= Sp. monadismo; as monad + -ism.] 1. A 
philosophical system which accepts, in some 
form, the theory of monads; also, a theory of 
monads. 

Not unfrequently he (Leibnitz] introduces his theory of 
monadism by the argument that there must be simple sub- 
stances since there are composite things, for the compos- 
ite is only an aggregate of simple units. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 86. 
2. The application of the conception of the 
monad to the solution of the problems of chem- 
istry and physics; atomism. 

Of the different forms of the atomic theory, that of Bos- 
oy Ich may be taken as an example of the purest mona- 

an Encyc. Brit., ILI. 37. 


-ji) n. [= EF. mona- 


monadology (mon-a-dol’6 
cee < Gr. nova (uovad-), a unit (see monad), 

Faas Agyew, speak: see -ology.] In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, the doctrine of monads; 


a So, any similar metaphysical theory, a that 
of Lotze. See monad 1. Pe ee 


Leibnitz’s monadology may 


y not: bea tr ; soi ious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. _ 
ior cad owr facuftiesdonotonableusto say whether = Sion, iyi 
: 5 eslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 35. “gr-kes), n- [K monarch 
Lotze, i 2 monarchesst (mon‘ar-kes), 
si ism ia histones himself from a materialistic dual- -ess.] A female monarch; a queen or empress. 
; mo adology. Mind, XII. 589. i er'd earth. 
f ie (mo-nill’), n. Same as monaul me oaro ‘Solomon Paraphrased, viii. 
amine (mon’am i X, ul. : ù A sed, 
i m-in), n. [< Gr. uóvoç, single F h a Monarchesse, but onely the 
» amine, 2 AELS, DS Rome, what made her such a Mi y 2 
pounds eee Oe class of chemical com- ETES of her youth, mot fn ziote at home rae 
alcohol Tadicals R substituting one or more gers abroad? 5 Cap -Jo y cae 
monia moleculs ne, DYårogen in a single monarchia (mo-nir’ki-), n. [LL.: see 
secondary oy a ee Monamines are primary, archy.) In theol., same as manare E 
: ee atoms of hyg neering as one, two, or monarchial (mẹ-när’ki-al), a. [6 BE moas 
wep raana pesti ( wee are replaced. chia, monarchy (see monarchy), + -al.] 
we eee dutraaror, amapest : ye ant Ona a hich can arise among Us from the re- 
a Vros., containin a : : Tf all the evils which om this day to the da 
of i A certain leran? & but one anapest: not- publican form of our government, from this hat this 
wot pander (manansoncters. See monodactylic. of judgment, could be put into S Hor” in a week, -= 
Wig ae + avin COS dèr), n. [< Gr. uóvoç, sin- conin mu a e ue sonderate. : IL. 205. 
ing png = ; monandrous} Te yo mod. bot. sta- S= ofereo, S mo- 
St ; ot, V- : a_niir’ki n [= E me: 
Monandria 7e% only. » 4 plant hav- Wonarchian (mẹ-när kay < Gr. novdpxnss 
bor Singlo, tine R), n. pl (NI. < Gr., Marchien = Ps. mona onarchy: see monarchy 
Syster en). ] tn -), man, male (in mod. monarah. HREL a body of 
Perfect q2/2ats, comprehen aa a Linneeus’s art of 
0) er; . ing all genera wit vided 
t aatian (ng AE only one Seana a the dynamic (4 ù 
Monana Same a, m-an), a. [< Monandria Si sar ed Chri 
tavin tous (man eandrous. a 
(ng but One ae drus), a, [< Gr. uévavdpoc. 
Lym Uusband, < uédvoc. si Poss 
ont 206, u Male, ME nee, + avi 
"husbanas d anthrop ( : 2, cf. Monandria. 
41 in 2o (a) Having one male 


monandry ; monogamous, 
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i ıı [< monadic + asa female, (b) Relati monarchizer 
--nad‘i-kal), 4 5 $ elating to mon: f 
a onadio: Dr: H. More, Denci EE system or custom. a a dean degree in which he had been filled with Divine wis- 
mor Same 2” pala, APP: 1X, : single stamen; belonging a; : Encyc. Brit, XVI 719, 
A hbala, Eio ; f; g 3 gin ‘ = 5 $ 
sa losoP sio Ong -nad PP kal-i), UB BES) ee ae ine characters of the Mona rchianism (mnir kian-izm) m [< Mo- 
dicaty. py oneness. — show andria. : “an 13m.) The theological doctrine re- 
monat dice anit; 7, m ea i os monandry (mõ-nan'dri), n. K Gr Specting the Godhead maintained by the Monar- 
moll number subslers of Plotinus (1794), Int., p. xxxix. ovavdpia, the having but one hus- t 
Bre Payor, TS E ag), m, ple [NL <LL. band, < póvavõpoc, having but ons fulness of the Ga e tanien, conceiving that the whole 
dide mona de] The monads proper, husband: see monandrous.] The the a ga eena dwelt in Christ, took exception to 
ona? (monad-) aa infusorians. These animal- monandrous state; the practice of tained that the amie TAA A nite 
nly, of eel ae and entirely fror Syma: having only one husband x ge designations of the same subléch tiie ons oohent 
amy yed or iloricit’s inal, no distinct ora 7 z with refe 
oles io i ella ne gle at as, and usually one or more sarily spread Meso emandry must neces- viously Sonate he ise ould m Protas had e 
with a n endoplas Also Monadella. easier; for a man to Tavera aie Proma “rence to His appearance in humanity is called the Son 
aperture o vacuoles- * form), a. [< LL. monas seli tl a wife to him- E Brit., XVL 719. 
pntractile Y e g-nad‘i-form), a. biol lt must be the respectable thing, and Pa inceye, Brit., XVI 719. 
com adi (mo + L. forma, form.] In biol., with this there will go a corresponding l monarchianistic (m6-niir-ki-a-nis’tik), a. [< 
es ad), a unit, A mee towards civilised ideas of conjugal j Monarchian + -istic.| Relating to or resem- 
” a * « fe. OTL, i i t 
Ger ihe for a, = Torsi and Bar- | Ping ie neay of the Monarchians. 
charac BEI = + Doh Monad Monarchianistie comparisons of Augustine. 
onal pe n> mgpa ae i) a pee rg li. rn 
ing 2 MO- difo endodermal cell of a ; Sy arog, flower.] (7 Zech 3 i 6-nir’ ki i 
semble A sey, porsie amabiformn : state ofan en In bot., producing but one ee wath e “the = Sp. mona oo sia pps petra t 
nad. Invert, Sperermal cell of the same. said of a plant or peduncle * aniloftheleal narchico < Ge enemas MEE It. mo- 
Ana 7 < tad] . , Ol a Mona or mo- 
Pi 96. (mon-a-dij'g-rus), 4. EEN eee CORTE ark), n. (Early mod. E. mon- Parchical, < uévapyoc, amonarch: see monarch, ; 
monadigerous + L. gerere, carry: see -ger, Us * OB. pan R) monarque = Sp. monarca Anarchy.) Relating or pertaining to a mon- 
monas (mon Toöl, bearing or composed of Fas monarcha = lt. monarca, < LL. monarcha, %°¢h or to monarchy; monarchical. j 
erous. wg diform cells: as, the monadi- van. als, Hovapxoc, ruling alone, a mon- pate monarchick and aristocratical and popular partisans 
ds or mona ‘hich is the layer ®@©C, dictator, a sovereign (cf. uovapyer iT ave been jointly laying their axes to the root of all gov- 
mona f a sponge, Which is the layer 4) Lies 2 Hovdpxew, rule ernment. Burke, V N 
Terous layer of a § tig sE the flcellatedne one), ovoc, alone, + åpxew, rule.} 1, The wi 7 é urke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 
i cels lining the walls of | e chief of a monarchy: a supreme governor for t toou justice all forms, democratic or monarchie, are 
0 «< of sponges. . H. James Clark. ap life enntled rA $ or tyrannical alike. Froude, Cæsar, p. 190. 
chambers 0. eni), m ple (NU, < LG pe ee variously emperor (or empress), monarchical (m6-nir’ki-kal), a. [< monarchie 
madina a E J Ehrenberg’snameof “78 (or queen), czar (or ezarina), sultan, shah, 3 OR 5 


etc. ; primarily, a sole or autocratic ruler of a 
state, but in modern times generally a heredi- 
tary sovereign with more or less limited pow- 
ers. See monarchy. 
It [mercy] becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Shak., M of V., iv. 1. 189. 
The Sovereign, if a single person, is or should be called 
a Monarch. Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 350. 
2. Any possessor of absolute power or supe- 
riority; one who or that which holds a dominat- 
ing or preëminent position, literally or figura- 
tively: as, the oak is the monarch of the forest. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne ! 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7 (song). 
I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 

Cowper, Alexander Selkirk. 
=Syn. 1. King, etc. (see prince), potentate, autocrat, 
despot. £ 

Monarcha (mõ-när’kä), n. [NL., < LL. mo- 
narcha, amonarch: seemonarch.] An extensive 
genus of true flycatchers, of the family Musci- 
capide, founded by Vigors and Horsfield in 1826. 
It contains about 25 species, especially characteristic of 
Australia, New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Polynesia. They 
are birds of brilliant and variegated coloration. 

monarchal (m6-nir’kal), a. f= It. monarcale; 
as monarch + -al.] Of or pertaining to amon- 
arch; befitting a monarch; sovereign. 
The princes’ persons being ia all monarca govern- 
yery knot of the people’s welfare. 2 
ments the very kni p Pir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Y. 
whom now transcendent glory raised 


Secam with monarchal pride, 


Above his fellows, 


monarchically (m6-niir’ki-kal-i), adv. 


+-al.] 1. Pertaining to a monarch or to mon- 
archy; characteristic of or subject to a mon- 
arch; of the nature of monarchy: as, monarchi- 
cal rule or methods; a monarchical country or j 
government. 
Monarchical their State, 

But prudently confined, and mingled wise 

Of each harmonious power. Thomzon, Liberty, iv. 

Ina monarchical state in which the constitution is strong- 
est, the laws may be relaxed without danger. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, L 
_It is not impossible that the political movements of our 
time, which seem on the surface to have a tendency to 
democracy, may have in reality a monarchical bias. 
Disraeli. 
2. Of or pertaining to government by a mon- 
arch. 

It was not the Monarchical way of Government that was 
so displeasing to God or Samuel; for their Government 
was ofthat Form already. Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. iv. 
3. Regarding monarchy as the best form of 
government; adhering to the principles of mon- 
archy. The name Monarchical party was often applied 
to the Federalists of the United States by their opponents. 

Also monarchial. 
=Syn. See prince and royal. 
In the 
form of a monarchy, or in accordance with the 
principles or methods of monarchical govern- 


ment. F: 
monarchise, monarchiser. See monarchize, 
monarchizer. 


monarchism (mon‘ir-kizm), n. [< F. monar- 
chisme = Sp. monarquismo ; as monarch + -ism.] 
The principles of monarchy; love of or prefer- 
ence for monarchy. 
monarchist (mon’‘ir-kist), n. [< F. monar- 
chiste = Sp. monarquista = Pg. It. monarchista ; 
as monarch + -ist.] An advocate of or believer 
in monarchy; one who holds or maintains mo- 
narchical principles. z 
roceed to examine the next tion of the churc! 
Byler is, That Saint Peter's ey with its 
rights and prerogatives was not personal but derivable to 
his successors. Barrow, On the Pope's Supremacy. 
i chman, be he Republican or Monarchist, 
ai crea wot feel this insults , Bismarck, IL. 141. 


monarchize (mon‘ar-kiz), v.; pret. and pp. 


monarchized, ppr. monarchizing. [= F. monar- 
chiser; as monarch + -ize.) I. intrans. To play 


the king; act as a m 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks. 

= Shak., Rich. TI., iil, 2 


II, trans. 1. To rule over as a monarch. — 

By whom three sever'd Realms in one stand, 
founding Brute first monare i 

‘As Britain-founding Brui se eee 2 


monarchy 


monarchy (mon‘iir-ki) 
K ME. monarchie = I l 
narquia = Pg. It. monarchia, < LL. monarchia 
< Gr. povap,yia, absolute rule, sole power, mon 
archy, < 
monarch. 
single person; absolute pers 
They imagined that he [Jesus] . - . 
reat of the world, and make 
yersal monarchy. 


onal authority. 


the monarchical system. 

The first, the most ancient, most general, and most ap- 
proved, was the government of one ruling by just lay 
called monarchy. Raleigh, Hist. World, I. ix, 


I hear there are people among you who think the ex- 
perience of our governments has already proved that re- 


tion for life, generally with hereditary succes- 


sion. There have been elective monarchies, in which the 
successor to a deceased sovereign was chosen without obli- 
gatory regard to the hereditary principle; but this prin- 
ciple has finally prevailed, to the exclusion of choice, in 
existing civilized monarchies. The former kingdom 
of Poland was a purely elective monarchy. The German- 
Roman empire was originally, and always nominally, elec- 
tive; but. for many centuries the chosen successor was 
almost invariably the heir of the former emperor. An 
absolute or despotic monarchy is one in which the will of the 
monarch or sovereign is supreme over all other authority 
or powers of government; a limited or constitutional mon- 
archy, one in which the sovereign is limited to the exercise 
of particular powers or functions by the laws or constitu- 
tion of the realm. More or less limited monarchies have 
nearly always existed. About the fifteenth century a note- 
worthy increase of the power of the sovereign took place 
en England under Edward IV., in France under Louis 
., in Spain under Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles 
Y.). Till the close of the eighteenth century the prevalent 
theory and practice on the continent constituted nearly 
unrestricted absolutism ; this has now almost disappeared 
from Europe, while still maintaining a foothold in Asia. 
But whether absolute or limited, the monarch is theoreti- 
£ cally regarded as tho source of all power, and all acts of 
government are done in his name. 


The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to'be that 
of a state in which a single person, by whatsoever name 
he may be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution 
of the laws, the management of the revenue, and the com- 
mand of the army. But, unless panic liberty is protect- 
ed by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority of so 


nj; pl. monarchies (-kiz). 
` monarchie = Sp. mo- 


LOVaPHOC, & sovereign, monarch : see 
j 1. Supreme power wielded by a 


should subdue the 
Jerusalem the seat of an uni- 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 16. 
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1 is almost equally five- 


thed. They are odorous erect herbs with entire or 
Moe leaves, and quite large flowers arranged in a few 
terminal or whorled heads, surrounded by many br acts, 
- and varying in color, being bright-red, purple, white, and 
in one species pale-yellow. About 7 species are known, 
all natives of North ‘America. M. punctata, the American 
horsemint, is stimulant and carminative. M. didyma, the 
Dalm, has bright-scarlet flowers and is 


Oswego ten, or pee i 
handsome in gardens. za 

) (NL. (Ben- 
A tribe of 


fifteen nerves, whicl 


iir’dG-6), n. pl. 


Monardex (mö 
Monarda + -ee.] 


tham, 1833), < 


A at aS n x s m A harao i 8, conuent an p = 
But Jet us not deceive our selves, the pretensions are aS plants of the natural order Labiate, charac- darics and chaunteryes, with thc tS hospi Yie 
high and as great at Rome to Aa A CETO, SENN terized by having two perfect ascending sta- couches, for yl gotten good wy po tattered yng e 
Wor ea ead vine h; mens, in which one cell of cach anther is either nee Bp. Bale, Image of netyne, thy, 
2. The principle of government by a monarch; wanting or separated from the other. Itembraces Abbeuile is a goodly faire Citie ay 


11 genera, Monarda being the type, and about 490 species, 
the majority of which are widely scattered throughout the 
temperate and warmer regions of the earth, fea 
monardin(mo-nir’din),2. [< Monarda + -in?.] 
A crystalline solid which separates from the oil 
of horsemint, Monarda punctata. It is isomeric 


ublican governments will not answer. Send those gen- th thy Bice nu e 7 
is here, to count the blessings of monarchy. with thy mol. 2S es QC He of a vow of obedience, differed little aportant e 
Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 221. Monarsenous (mon-iir’se-nus), @. [S Gr. #6v0c, hermitages. They were in the deserte% 3 Call 
inwhich tl k ~ a. single, + pomm, male.] Inzodl., having but one monly lived in separate cells; they ken ÌE mon 

3. A government in whic ithe supreme power ls male for several females. repasts; they rivaled one another in Dt silence 
either actually or nominally lodged in the hands Ponarticalay (mon-iir-tik’-lir), a. [< Gr. pó- their penances, heh Tue atta 
of a monarch or sole ruler, who holds his posi- mee a : LN PAD 5 Mitered monastery. See miter + Morals] 

voç, single, + L, articulus, a joint: see a ticular.] Solution Acts, English Ce Naser 

i 


In pathol., affecting a single joint. 3 

monas (mon’as), n. [NL.,< LL. monas, a unit: 
see monad.] 1. A monad; a monadiform in- 
fusorian.—2. [cap.] The typical genus of Mo- 
nadide. M. lens is an example.—Monas prodigi- 
osa, Bacillus prodigiosus. This microscopic organism 
forms short rods; it is not pathogenic, but is found on 
starchy substances, such as bread, rice, and potatoes, also 
on milk. It produces a red pigment, and it or the sub- 
stances which it discolors are sometimes called blood-rain, 
bleeding bread, bleeding host, and red milk. 

Monasa (mon’a-si), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 
an error for Monacha: see Monacha.)] A genus 
of South American barbets or pufi-birds, of 
the family Bucconidw; the nun-birds or mon- 
ases. There are seven species, of comparatively large 
size, with somber blackish plumage usually relieved with 
white on the face or wings, and coral-red bills, as M. nigra, 
M. morpheus, and M. nigrifrons. Also Monasta, Monastes, 
Monacha, Lyporniz, and Scotocharis. See cut at nun-bird. 

Monascidie (mon-a-sid’i-é), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
póvoç, alone, + NL. Ascidiœ.] A superfamily 
group of tunicates, the Ascidie simplices; the 
sea-squirts; simple and either solitary or social 
ascidians. 

monascidian (mon-a-sid’i-an), œ. andn. [< Gr. 
póvoc, single, + E. ascidian.] I. a. Simple, as 
an ascidian; not composite or compound, as 


nings or revival of 
ly Germany and France 
the carly middle ages, and th 
ancient c and early y X 
nastic life has been prae 
among the Buddhists, ¢ 
The hypocrites hath los 
itacions, theyr monasterie: 


te their mor, 


many Monasteries of men and Women -w 


m s Cor, ` 

The ancient Monastery's He Cy 

A solemn, huge, and darks Is, 

Placed on the margin of tre pile 
s 


- Scott, Mann; 


The eastern monasteries, with th 


in the king certain monas 
and the rights and prop 
monastic (m6-nas’ 
tique = Sp. monástico = Pe. : «Moy 
Iarini living i A Tt monastico, Ip 
4 rıkóç, living in solitude, pertain, aT 
monk, < povacric, a monk: gee monastore boy 
a. 1. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
or nuns; ascetic: as, monastic life, vows o. 
tices. eA 
The clergy, and the monastic orders ; | 
good farmers. Stubbs: Const Hien ts | 
2. Adapted to or suitable for monks D. | 
of ascetic character or use: as, monastic tui | 
ings or architecture; monastic seclusion, — 
To forswear the full stream of the world, and toli 
anook merely monastic. Shak., As you Like if, iii 


The grounds of the villa, raised on the ancient wa 
the monastic precinct, look down at once on the war 
Hadria. E. A. Freeman, Venice p 


3. An epithet noting a style of book-decoratia 
in which medieval forms of compact ornan: 
are strongly stamped on the sides or backd 
the book without any use of gold-leaf— 
nastic bishop, in the ancient Celtic churches of Ir 
and Scotland, and sometimes in other countries ia 
earlier middle ages—(a) an abbot who was alsoa 

or (b) a monk consecrated bishop, resident in amens 


formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate into des: many ascidians are; of or pertaining to the and exercising his office in confirmations, ordinal 
ee A « er Gibbon. ee but ge nonl jurisdiction.— Monastic vows Da 
as often indeed been noticed that a Feudal Monar- . n. A member of the J idie; an ordi- Posed under monastic rule. They are three in 
chy pea eee ce conterpatt ofa peran Js but the nary sea-squirt i END OSA Oi oz poverty, chastity, and obedience. 1 : 
reaso pondence is only now beginning to : = 7 he z; a religious recluse. 
dawn upon us. ‘Marne, Early Hist. Get ieutunone ETT monase (mon'äs), n. [< F. monase, NL. Mo- ITA monk i religion. Er 
4. The territory ruled over by a monarch; a Mut See Montse.] A fesirostral barbet of S89- SEY doer made a 
Manes AA nus Monasa; a nun-bird. s TR vas intende! 
. eer panne an It seems plain that the treble value was Nt 
What scourge for perjury ae master (mo 7 aD): m [< Gr. novos, single, cially to protect the new monastics in their tithes byhet f 
CAS His dark niónarchy sitord faise Clarence? OTIP, ar.] embryol., the original aster ening the peril of disputing them. of Ere | 
Shak., Rich. IIL, 1,4, 51, OX Smgle-star figure which occurs in the process R. W. Dixon, Hist. Chure dit | 
5. In theol., the doctrine that there is in theos eaS; the mother-star of thenuclein: monastical (mo-nas’ti-kal), © ae 
Godhead only one principle (apyf), cause (ai- he ingus F om diaster or dyaster. -al.] Same as monastic. ‘ . þet q 
ria), source or fountain (a7yf) of deity, namely ona erial (mon-as-tē'ri-al), a. [= Sp. mona- monastically (mō-nas’ti-kąl-i), adv. nae 
Go Al panier T AAO SA and aie - erial = oe monasteriale, K LL. monasterialis, of nastic manner; in a retired mannet; a 
Holy Ghost derive their divinity, Also monar- ae eae PEERED a monastery: see manner of monks. Swift t. pe monti” 
chia.— Fifth Monarchy Men. See fih. A Y. i or pertaining to a monastery. monasticism (m0o-nas ti-sizm), fell gions 
-Monarda (mo-niir’di), n. [NL. (Linneus, inte one enone had been in solitary confinement in + -ism.] 1. The corporate life o ty, celle 
1737), named after Ñ. Monardés, a Spanish = 0nasertar prison Ay Sees. munities under the vows of pover s istie 
sician and botanist of the 16th century.] ; The Century, XXXV. 56, note. and obedience to a superior the Rae 
genus of labiate plants, type of the tribe monet ally, (mon-as-té’ri-al-i), adv. Monas- tem or condition. abut moatt 
dew, characterized by the anthers hav- nean y. It may be questioned whether any ty free row ihe 
at m ai ho pani GNC) the monk, many being could have kept the puoi anly d 
on y accoutred who inwardly are nothing less litical combinations and da pps, conse" 
than monachal Bg i 
. 3 i ng e a 
Urquhart, tr. of paola i, Author's Prol. (Davies.) 2. The condition or state of ia onl al 
monastery. (mon‘as-te-ri), n.; pl. monasteries in religious retirement from iem ts aps A 
(riz). [In early form minster, q. V.; = F. mo- Tn older Anglo-Saxon Britain monar Hotude tleit 
nastere = Sp. monasterio = Pg. mosteiro=1t.mo- seldom aspired either to the dreamy Hi of the 
nasterio = OBulg. monastyr, monostyr = Sery, O7 the passionate and exe Dimore: pristini e 
manastir — Pol. monasterz = Hung. monostor (< was a religious professi an Latin Oi Ba 
Slav.), < LL. monasterium, < Gr. povaorhptov, a : 5 “4i-kon), ae 
solitary dwelling, in LGr. a monastery, ef. LGr monasticon (mo-nas i monastic: E po = 
ii di 7 Or YC * cexdy, neut. of povacortKos, ribing f 
hovacryptoc, adj., Gr. uovacrye, a solitary, LGr.a ma? lating to or des° yf 
monk, < pováčew, be alone, dwell alone, < pévoc, “ed A pook te oie Gt 
alone: seemonad. Cf. monk, from ihe tane alt, Lorien. tom'ik), & r$ my ] 
1 g mon-a- nis 
source,] A house or other place of residence one or c, atom: see ao bye 
7 


tomicity 


occupied in common by persons seeking reli- the same valence or & 


gious seclusion from the world: commo - i if 
pa to such a house exclusively used b a, represented by n [Also monah ail 
E ET Aree a ge 
ery, ry, an i - E T 
Wiik eoneont. Mondiieries in the Castin chosen poyan, or pheasant of the EN" goo €! 


peyan. J À 

and especially L. impeyamts 

Impeyan pheasant. F 
The magnificent M irs 


biy firat establ 
established in the fourth century. St. 
ursia in the sixth centu established a ae 
ch has heen the foundation of nearly all the 
fern monastic vows. Vows under different 
the beginning of Christianity. The 


i26¢, pi 2 C : 
sing ci t consisting of a single pipe or 
eaole sis 

Beil to th 


BES iIa N. / 
mee Ee Phasianide ; the mo- 
Ag ae 
phorus. ; 
ane as Lopho) [< Gr. évoc, single, 
ri; see aural.] 1. Having 
2 Referring to or involving the 


use of 2 
pirection © 
jon. . 

: axla mon-ak si 

mon + D. ats; ae: 

ie on mon-ak’son), aand n. _ [K Gr. uévoc, 

(mone eg: soe avon.) I. a. Having 


y xis : : 
+ teh ponge-spicule 5 monaxial. Also 
sas 


reciated b monaural observa- 
annot be apprec in sa. Mo., XXXII. 87. 


j-al), a. [< Gr. xóvoc, sin- 
gee axial.) Having but 


ponge-spicule of the group Monas- 


i (mon-ak-s0‘ni- »n.pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
Hy + azuv, axis.| Monaxon or uni- 
having one straight or 


onid. A 
Monaxo: 
[0v06, single, T | a 
axial sponge-Sp10utes, 


syed axis. pis 
Caer ial (mon-ak-so’ni-al), 4. 


MOnadLON. 
Sr mon-ak-son’ik), a. [< monazon + 
ng but one axis; uniaxial, j 
pein (nomaxone) or cone sted Camaron) 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 849. 
tral capsule. ite , = 
Monaxonida (mon-ak-son’i-dit), 7. pl. ee S 
Monaxonia + -ida.] A suborder of sponges, o 
the order Chondrospongre, having monaxon spic- 
ules or being without supporting skeleton, the 
spiculestylostylar and usually situated radially 3 
It includes such families as Tethyidæ, Sollasel- 
lide, Spirastrellide, Suberamatide, and Suberi- 
tide. Lendenfeld. : ih 
monazite (mon’a-zit),”. [Irreg. < Gr. pováčew, 
be solitary: see monastery.] A phosphate of 
the cerium metals, usually containing some 
thorium silicate. It is a rare mineral, occurring in 
small brownish-red or yellowish-brown monoclinic crystals, 
also massive with resinous luster, and is found at Norwich 
in Connecticut, in North Carolina, among the Urals, and 


elsewhere. It is a prominent accessory constituent of 
granitic rocks in some localities, and when these rocks 


[< monaxon 


A spl 
erfora 


in North Carolina and Brazil) obtained, by washing the 
gravels, in very large quantities. 
monche}, v. An obsolete form of munch. 
Monckt, x. An obsolete spelling of monk. 
Moncrieff gun-carriage. See gun-carriage. 
Monday (mun da), n. [< ME. Monday, Monen- 
day, < AS. monandeg, rarely contr. mondag (= 
nes. mõnendei, monadei = D. maandag = 
A ae mandach, manendach = OHG. madnetac, 
Sw. Heo G. ontan = Icel. manadagr = 
is wea Jan. mandag), Monday, lit. 
eg, day: aye > monan, gen. of mona, moon, + 
called after anek ce) ee i 
Tanai te ae in L., dies lune, lune dies 
moon's day? E X. À Tie Lehjvnc iuépa, ‘the 
the week.” ee week.] The second day of 
weak nent according to the course of the dayes of the 


idoll of the moone wher r tai 
Tame of Monday instead of Moonen e eP seine 


meee Restitution o 
ond: E 
L00. gee thoes easter Monday, the 14th of April, 


f 
a Re end the morrow after Easter day, 


; is hoast lay before the citty of 
rie he dal darke of mist and haile and so 
is yen dyed on their horses with cold; 
Y it hath beene called the Blacke 


Stow, Annals, p. 264. 
ter Monday. i 3 


7 jor othing that my nose fell a-bleeding 
k., M. of V., ii. 5. 25. 


it was n, 
S M onda 


Tst Mi 
4a the Money steer schoolb 


whict + So called in Bavaria, 
Monga rehe 
; da-ish) a 

Worn quire V & [ÈK Monday + 

cos er fare Weary: said of es 

vn [Collog.3 gue after their Sunday 

ef, 5 An ob 

yn 


e 
in the peenerally used in 


ually mound. See 


have been disintegrated by natural causes it has been (as M 


e= Sp. Pg. mundo Monerozoa (m6-né-r9-20 i), n. P r 1) 
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mondiallt, a. [ME.,< OF SH 
the world < monde se ee aoe oe 
d, le, the wolt a 10t monerozoic (mõ-në-rõ-zõ'i k OREO. 
mound?2.] Worldly; mandine wre 5 a Eo e mere Ber en- 
RAE an this was, And of noble fame, Oe x Pages ell 


at ease of goodes mondiall, 
Rom. of Partena (E } ) 
enay (E. E.T, 8, 
3 ; : + 3.), 1 18. 
mone!t,n. A Middle English form of moon 


mone?}, v. and n. 2 
pepe nd n. A Middle English form of 


mone v.t. [< ME. monien, < AS. manian moni 
an, bring to mind, exhort, advise instruct, t l, 
claim, = OS. mann = OF ri i SHG 


n 1 VETIes. monia = OHG 
Manon, manén, admonish, suggest; Roce 


meant, mind, mine?, ete T i 
. . et o ; 
vise; explain å l ao noniun ad 
What may this mene 
Mone it us mare, 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, Í. 233, 
By a tale y shal Zou mone 
That fyl betwyx the fadyr and the sone. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 8. (Halliwel.y 
monet, n. ME. ; appar. a var. of mines, af- 
fected by mone3.] Mind; preference. 
Knigtes and squier 


Alle dronken of the ber. 
But Horn alone z 


Nadde therof no mone, 
J King Horn (E. E. T. 8.) L 1114. 
mone’t, n. [ME., < AS. gemana 
common: see mean? 


, quod these mene; 


, Society, geméne, 
-] A companion. 


Nolde he nogt go one [alon 
Athulf was fe mie: ee 


King Horn (Œ. E. T. 5.), L 528. 
monet, n. A Middle English form of money. 
monet, v. i. Same as moun?. 
monecian, monecious, ete. See monecian, ete. 
monekt,”. A Middle English form of monk. 
monemakert, x. A Middle English form of 
money-maker. York Plays, Int., p. xxi. 

monembryary (mon-em’bri-a-ri), a. [< Gr. pó- 
voc, single, + éufpvov, an embryo: see embryo 
and -ary.] Having a single embryo. 

mone-pinst, ”. pl. An obsolete variant of mun- 
pins. 

moner (mo’nér), n. [< NL. moneron, q. v.) An 
organism having the formo? a non-nucleated 
protoplasmic body, in which no definite strue- 
ture can be discerned. The moners consist of indif- 
ferent protoplasm containing no nucleus or endoplast, and 


thus are conveniently, if not naturally, distinguished from 

the higher series of protozoans known as Endoplastica. 

onera (m6-né’rii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of mone- 
ron.| 1, Haeckel’s name ofa class of protozoans 
of the simplest possible characters. The Monera 
are apparently structureless particles of protoplasm, agree- 
ing with other rhizopods in protruding pseudopods, but 
differing from the normal ameeboids in lacking any recog- 
nizable nucleus. Unlike foraminifers, they form no shell. 
The group is provisional, and perhaps hypothetical. The 
name is that of alegitimate biological conception; but since 
it is by no means certain that every moner is not a stage 
or state of a somewhat more definitely organized mhizopon, 
the group so named has no assured zoological standing. 
The Monera are sometimes nominally divided into Gym- 
nomonera and Lepomonera, the former of which are always 
naked, while the latter may acquire a cell-wall. Also Mo- 
nerozoa. J Plural of 
2. [l c. ural of moneron. 

moneral (mõ-nē'ral), a. [< Monera + -al.] 
Same as moneran. 

moneran (mõ-në'ran), a. and n. [< Monera + 
-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a moner, or 
to the Monera. Also moneric, moneral. 

II. n. A moner or moneron. : 5 

monergism (mon’èr-jizm), n. [< Gr. xóvoç, Sio 
gle, + épyov, = E. work (see erg); + -ism.] an 
theol., the doctrine that the Holy Spirit i the 
only efficient agent in regeneration—that the 


monerula (mo-ner’§-14), 


233, (Halliwell) M 


1 | n.; pl. moneruler (-1é), 
[NL., dim., < Gr. povzpne, single, antares ae 
moneron.) In embryol.,a name given by Hacckel 
to a supposed non-nucleated stage of an im- 
pregnated ovum, when it has the form-value 
of a simple cytode, or moner, Tt i3 supposed that 


the nucleated ovum mme 
m 
spermatozoa, undergo liately upon fecundation by 


es retrogressive 

ies its nucleus, and becomes peH mises of PrO 

a rete a new nucleus is formed, in the Ponai of 

js An spermatic protoplasm takes part; and that there- 
pon the ovum resumes its form-valne of a nucleated cell 

as a cytula, having been a monerula in the interval be- 


twee i 
S a fhe as ce He original nucleus and the acquisition 


© word is one of a serles, other mem- 
bers of which are eytula, morula, blastula, and gastrula, 


Oneses (md-né’séz), n. [NL. (Salisbury, 
1821), prob. so named on pala of the prety 
and solitary flower: < Gr. wévoc, alone, + otc, de- 
light.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Ericacee and the tribe Pyrolew, characterized 
by spreading petals, by the capsule opening np- 
ward from the base, and by solitary flowers. 
There is but a single species, M. uniflora, the one-flowered 
pyrola, which isa small perennial with rounded and veiny 
serrate leaves and a scape bearing a white or rose-colored 


flower. It isa native of middle and northern E the 
colder parts of America, and Japan. ae 


monesia (m6-né’siii),n. [Origin uneertain.] A 
vegetable extract thought to be derived from 
the bark of Chrysophyllum glyciphlæum, export- 
ed from Brazilin hard thick cakes. It seems to 
have some stomachic, alterative, and astringent 
properties.— Monesia bark. See Chrysophyllum. 

monesin (m6-né’sin), n. [< monesia + -in2.] 

acrid principle obtained from monesia, and 
considered identical with saponin. 

monestet, v. t. A Middle English form of monish. 

monetagium (mon-e-ta’ji-um), n. [ML.] Same 
as moneyage, 2. 

monetarily (mon’- or mun‘e-ti-ri-li), adr. As 
regards monetary affairs; from a monetary 
point of view; financially. 

monetary (mon’- or mun’e-ta-ri), a. [= F. 
monétaire = Sp. monetario = Pg. monetario, 
moedeiro = It. monetario, pertaining to money, 
< L. monetarius, pertaining to the mint; as a 
noun, a mint-master, a minter; < moneta, mint, 
Money: see money. Cf. minter, ult. < L. mo- 
netarius.| 1. Pertaining to money; consist- 

ing of money.—2. Financial.— mone chain, 

achain of precious metal each link of which is of definite 
weight or value: such links were formerly used as money. 

— Monetary unit, the unit of currency. In the United 

States this is the gold dollar, having a standard weight of 


25.8 grains. The unit is the pound in the British empire, 
the franc in France, the mark in Germany. 


monetht, monethlyi. Obsolete forms of month, 
monthly, 

monetization (mon’- or mun‘e-ti-za’shon), n. 
(=F. monétisation ; as monetize + -ation.) The 
act of monetizing; the act or process of giving 
something the character of money or of coin- 
ing it into money: as, the monetization of silver. 

monetize (mon’- or mun’e-tiz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. monetized, ppr. monetizing. [< L. moneta, 
money (see money), + -ize.] To give the char- 
acter of money to; legalize as money; coin into 
money. ; 

money (mun‘i), n. [Formerly also mony, monie ; 
< ME. moneye, mone, monoye, < OF. moneie, mo- 
noie, monnoye, F. monnaie = Pr. Sp. moneda = 
Pg. moeda = It. moneta, < L. moneta, a mint, 
money: see minil, which is also ult. from L. 
moneta, and thus a doublet of money.] 1. Coin, 
or, more strictly, current coin; stamped metal 


human will possesses no inclination to holiness that maybe given in exchange for commodities; 


until regenerated, and therefore cannot codper- 
ate in regeneration. 


ld, silver, or other metal, stamped by publie 
eee and used as the medium of exchan re: 


moneric(m6-né’rik), a. [< Monera + -ic.] Same in this sense used only collectively. 


as moneran. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., $ 394. 

moneron (m6-né ron), Raj pl. monea (D. 
[NL., irreg.< Gr. porhpns, single, sonar Se A 
single (see monad), + apaptoxew (v ap), jom, 
(cf. dhon, doubly fitted).] A moner. 


Each individual living particle of this structureless mass 


i Moneron. 
[protoplasm] is calle 7 Honera of Man (trans.), II. 31. 


To put his [Haeckel’s} views into a few mor he con- nize dan dace ea Ae Ri 


z commenced as mo- 
ceives that all forms of life originally oe d that these 


imple particles of protopi! 
A NE from not-living matter. 


f fashic, ench: as, the beau monerozoan (mo 
: us 


Forthe thei went alle thre f 

To pay the scheperde his mond. _ 
MS. Cantab. Fi. v. 48, f. 53. (Halliwell. 
Every man also gavehima piece of money. Job lxii. 11. 
2. In a wider sense, any article of value a 
is generally accepted as a medium of | 
also, by extension, something which, 
possessing little or no. 2, iS 


S SF 


bove defin 
ting 1 
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money 3832 moneyle 
ditself. Money in this sense is not often used in the plural, I du believe hard coin the stuff pill for granting aids ana B5 
unless to indicate sums of money or different systems of Fer 'lectioneers to spout on ; bills originate in the House wy>Ues to 
money or coinage. See def, 4. The people s ollers soft enough altered substantially in tho the mmo 
Importuno him for my moneys. Shak., 1T, of A,, il. 1. 16. To anka hara Mony ON pers eR Vi ) mane Voted States Con Cees of 1, 
fi i AAR aising revenue ¢ o RTESS, F 
Every lady should meet her lord, Imprest money. Seo imprest? _Kimmeridge-coal of the public Ghee making eran AHL 
When he is newly come frae sea; SO a > DUUCI ASSY States, Artic ney. The Constr 5 rapot 
Some wi’ hawk 1 +i hounds money, small circular pieces of shale two or threcinches States, Article T., Section VIT IStitutign | t 
x wi’ hawks, and some wi Hou Lese in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick, bearing t raising revenue sh on VIL, provides (2% th 
; A q , g the 7. alor t 
‘And other some wi’ gay monie. ike of having been turned in a lathe, f 1 E ed. tives; but the Se Iginatein the H. 
Phe Knights Ghost (Child's Ballads, I. 210), Marks of having peen turned in a lathe, found near Smed- u Senate may propo House’, Ally 
more in the parish of Great Kimmeridge, in Dorset, Eng- Ments, as on other bills.” se OF cone i Rens 
What moneys I have is at your disposing; and upon Jand, in the soil, two or three fect from the surface. money-box (mun’i | nour wie 
twelve 1 will meet you at the palace with it. Te Conid od obal aes < (nun “i-boks), n ‘ 1 
Bear and Fl, Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. t is considered pr obable that the Kimeridge coal-money Money or for receivin roe A Ox w 
may be simply the refuse from which rings or armlets have money-brok g contribut, fon) 
There are several different sorts of paper money; but the pee ; š Sn $ y-broker (mun’i-brö’k,, Utions e10 
t A eon turned in a lathe, or they may be the bases of vases š aer 1-Drö”kèr Sof 
romarin ots of Danks and bankers a pie Peat anbowle: who deals in money Ker), n A Ot I 
which is best known, which seems est adapted for this in |b iL (ere D 7 5 9 x ere a ae 
Pirnat. M onih, Wealth of Nations, II. ii. A ee E me ne Wales, a a , D. 836. n hace (mun’i-chan tj) bry 
Money is bought and sold like other things, whenever fying Ce na E OE ae ae ee mone ney; @money-broker, 7” A | 
other things are bought and sold for money. Whoever > $ y ma 50. ee y-corn (mun i-kérn) E thes 
sells corn, or tallow, or cotton, buys money Money of account. Seo account.— Money of neces- corn. 92. Sa be 
‘ Tor cotton, buy MONEY Ty vij go, SIET. See or ot of n call. See calli. Paper mone A one 88 a 
S. Mul, Pol. Econ., IIT. viil. $= money. See def. 2.—Pot of money, a large amount of y-cowry (mun’i-kou/yj ki I 
i : vri) oi | 
Our ancestors in Maryland and Virginia, before thereyo- money; a heavy sum. [Colloq.]—Present money. Same prea moneta, extensively 2 N j Í 
vel h 
lutionary war, and for some time after, in default of gold as ready money. rency in parts of feel asm hel 
‘and silver, used tobacco as money, made it money by law, I am not furnish’d with the present money See cut parts of Asia, Africa, P oney, ; 
reckoned the fees and salaries of government officers in i Z Shak., C. of E., iv. 1 See cut under cowry, » 2OlYnesi 
tobacco, and collected the public taxes in that article, : ian ESE EASE money-dealer (mun’i-dé/ me 
Cic. of Pol. Sci., II. 879. Ready, money money pai or repay to be paia aring time in money; a money-cl oe o” lèr), n A 1 
“ a eae aa nsaction is completed; cash: also used ac jectively : = y-CHanger, ‘ he 
o does this SE eae) aon tierra it as, a ready-money purchase. ee rawer (mun ’i- dra “èr ‘ah | i 
wha A x K x D awer TANE 
is made of, and no matter how it came to be a medium at ; Hee is your slaue while you pay him ready Money, but keeper's drawer for the keepir a 
first, or why it continues to be such. if hee once befriend you, your Tyrant, and you had better ¢eived or used in the cours 8 Of mo 
Watker, Pol. Econ., IIT. iii. 144. deserue his hate then his trust. A money-dropper (mun’i-d se of business 
With the aid of money all the difficulties of barter dis- IBD as Micro-cosmographie, A Shop-keeper. who drops a piece of me ĉr), n, \ 
appear for money consists of some commodity which all ae OC and o the Present Live, pretends to have Tada on the Street : 
people inthe country are willing to receive in exchange, 5 all the Ready Mony Fate can give. ' a b, in order to qn & I 
and which can be divided into quantities of any SOE: Cowley, Pindaric Odes, viii. 6. person to whom he addresses ec dpe 
r R e materiel. be used as money in the Right moneyt, money paid as the condition or consider- A rascally money-dropper. gg 
as de aen yee a on agricultural countries ation of acquiring a right to the purchase of lands. Smollett, Roderick 
1 Te As no right money is to be paid for these lands, and quit- moneyed (mun’id) as Randon n 
: ‘evons, Pol. Econ., p. 104. rent of two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some +-ed2.] 1.8 p € [Also monied; Gh 1 
3. Property, in whatever form, which is read- years hence only, it is highly presumable that they will al- E upplied with money; ri chi : 
ily convertible into or serves the same pur- RAR Mon T ER desuntle footing than where ity lane able to commen | 
poses as money as -above defined; available hese are laid on with a very heavy hand. althy; affluent. . OAC money, ff 
» ] a Washingt J i , gli carat 2 
assets; wealth: as, a man of money. ren anoa a E ae V a a a ooa ' 
‘The moneye on this molde that men so faste aen, ED EER money. eae E ee or the continuing and quickening of trade eee I 
Tel me to whom that tresour appendeth ? ; money. See coinl.— Token money. Sce token.—To When I think Bacon, Usury (els 
= n Piers Plowman (A), i. 43. makel money to gain or DE money; become rich.— T R or o nonk plari monied, well 
oney can neither open new avenues to pleasure, nor sformoney. Seeeggl.— Value of money. i ae n, Who doa little learning andn 
block up the passages of anguish, sme, vor See the quotation. . ing by Cam and Isis, the vision is a pleasant one. 
b t. eae 5 a pleasant on 
Money, taken in the largest sense, as the re zA It will be well to deal with a use of the phrase value o Zn Hucley, Unive 
of all kinds of property, is one of the Een ot money which has led to much confusion. In aa 2. Consisting of money; in the form f | 
human education. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 266. eee spans a au meani the interest charged aS, moneyed capital a t of mone: 
a 5 3 7 : 1 anable capital. Thus, when the mark arene i ‘ 
a The currency of any country or nation; a rate of interest is high, money is said to be dear, ahaa it If exportation will not balance importation, away mi 
enomination or designation of value, whether i low, money is regarded as cheap. Whatever may be the your silver gc again, whether moneyed or not moneyed. I 
represented in the coinage or not: in this sense foree otto rennin anyon Of this use, it is only mon- Te 
also used in the plural: as, English money; the ent subject ee ote th Re dearet Pe ae 
i s s EID a , be athing is what it will ex 
j yee pa moneys of different nations; a forthe ee of money is SHALE Ney will ean 
mone eeount. purchasing power. If prices are low, money will buy 
; h of other thi ABEL Gal N oala cF 
For right als thai boght i much of other things, and is of high value. The value of 
For thritty penis of Ae unk ct realy, as general prices, falling as they rise 
So war thai sold to thaire enmy Whi gas they fall. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 721. 
Euer thritty iews for 2 peny, M silver coin ; also, coin of base metal imi- 
y Rood (E. E. T. S-), p. 89. rer: 
Words are the tokens current and accepted fi te Here’s a seal’d bag of a hundred; which ind i i ) 
as moneys are for values. p or conceits, we counters all, only some sixteen AT ced ponpa rmen, D allay 
Bacon, Advancem em f white money i’ the mouth on’ ry of the moneyers 0 
> ent of Learning, ii. 235 t. the ip i 
5. A way or line of investing money. k i ee Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 1 cola Siy A1 (Hale, Hist 
: . olloq. (See also earnest- p SEPARA 
or vulgar.] no , money, head-money, light-money, pin- 
oney, ship-money.)=Syn. 1 and 2, Mf Y, pur 
I sell frui i ; was primarily mi Land 2, Money, Cash. Money moneyer’s 7, istori 
aat e a A ee March, because I put are patito mcte ins ‘copper, brass, silver, gold, 3 ee name. B. V. Head, Hisori al 
then. Mayhew, London Labour and London POO LOR, such coins: as, wampum was used as gine iplace.ot . Abanker; one who deals inmoney: } 
Acknowledgment money. See acknowled: t 5 : the Indians; paper money. Cash is ready mone pri Nai But se what gold han vserers, 
ed mon S mat lgment.—Add- ly coin, but now also anythi i y, primari- ‘And silv. ze in her garners 
ioney. Sec add.—Bent money, bowed m iti anything that is accepted as money : nd silver eke in her g: Fi 
eom purposely bent and given as alove-token, or Gore apie (i ese : we Taylagiers, and these monyo ial | 
es used as a votive offering, Such coins seem to h 7 (muni), v.t. [< money, n.] 1 ‘om. C "ad | 
e ab mney ave “ply with money. m] 1.Tosup- company of moneyers, certain oee ote 
bequeathe him my rope of b Knayes have fri sally mint, under whose responsibility aN sul f 
great whistle containing CC Hee males that Thang my monied. friends, CET wien they are well the various’ moneys ate the realm were mi i oe | 
_ Will of Sir Edward Howard, 1512, in Archeologi: I know, Melitus, 1 e nA onny-Catching, ii. ‘Their duties were transferred in 1897 other aster 9 
CXX B18, , Melitus, he out of his own store the more immediate appointment © the ms H 
money or Guin (XX XVIII. 370. Hath monied Casselane the general. mint. Imp. Dict pp pee 
i or Guinea money, a peculiar speci Beau. i i : TRE F NG e cone | 
fain she usedasmoney in Cinet -Chima money, 2. To convert int aan eo eroian 1 money Aower (mun’i-flourèr), i: a . 
egien (i the provincial form chany or “chainé” [Rare.] o money; exchange for money. honesty, Lunaria annua (2. biennis ati 
; È hborealaln issued by the Pinxton China : 0 - money-grubber (mun/i-grub” 6x)" colt, § 
Derbyshire. They were oval, plano-convex ur prey was rich and great, i > i son, Lamb. [O et 
X k g cious or ra erson let” g 
bore on the convex side their value in . .. a hundred fiftie mares : Tra ENOROTES vor), 2 ae | 
is. china-token.— Coat-and-con- We ARS into kaen these soone-monied wares money-jobber (mun ijone pi | 
o Neleius’ towne, faire Pylos, all by ni money or coin. nc?” 
y y night. 7 cutoff E } 
ane Chapman, Iliad, xi. 690, A public bank by this expedient might ren 4s 
aie yage (mun‘i-Aj), n. [< OF. moneage, mon- ‘be dealings of private bankers and "77 me, ate 
e, monaage, monetage, F. mo : OF 
j OAIE AI , F. monnayage = Sp. 5 qaw: Oie 
monedaje, minting, = Pg. moedagem = It. mone- money-land (mun‘iland),” etl to el 
articled or devised to be 50 DA i 


taggio, < ML. *monetaticum, also mon ] 
(after OF.), a land-tax, mint, < L. ORE tae money, in equity reputed oves r ne 
money: see money.] 1. A mintage; anys aan articled or bequeathed to be 1 vit 5 0 
of coining or minting money. Cowell. — 2 SN in equity having many of te | e w 
tribute formerly paid in England by Renate to estate. [Rare in both Ses 4 oy 
their lord, in return for his undertaking not money-lender (mun’i-len A m si 
to debase the money which he had the right to lends money on interest. pormal | 
coin, Also monetagium. 2 moneyless (mun’i-les), z; l monet ; i 
< ME. moneyeles, monelees s. pecw me 


‘oneyage was also a general land-tax of the s W m 

Wey general lan ame nature, . p 

yi etro pst Norman kings, and abolished bythe 1. Without money; porz: juerne ian l 

f Henry I. Hume, Hist. Eng., App. 2. Meteles and moneyles ona Pro 
to 


ag (mun‘i-bag), m. 1. Ab 

—2, Al 1% 1. Abagformoney; e 

g 2 Poore thou art, and know? i 
as he. pres" i f 


2 
TS@. 
{ je 0 onilesse 28 
ie yen shy per Herrick To his Saviour, a child ° cla! 
‘ ich of otritudes a? 
oss MULI g, Ome 


AT i Ont His hope was to unite the r 
A 01l tor raising against the landless and moneyle!s Pipon 


ritish Parliament, a 


i 


ion, Haridwar 
eee 


moneyless 
ing otherwise than through 
oprat enge of money influence. 
ae solicita, paltring the free and 
ruption, ne with a carnall satisfaction 
diso ton Church-Government, ii. 3, 
A ly $ ; 
a’ker),n. 1. A coiner 
mi’ ker), 7 : 
Halliwell. 2. One who 


$ 
r (muni 


; f i : 

mornun’i-ma’ king), n. The act 

making umulating money or acquir- 
a 


ass 0. 
ip ze obstinancy in 
rst; their strange ot 
„s were the first: = perpetual victims. j 
owe t de them Dan Latin Christianity, xi. 8. 
7;-ma” king), @ Lucra- 
in ’1-ma D7) Sots 
ma. as a money-making business. 
fitabl? nun/i-miir’ ket), n. The mar- 
ror the investment or employment 
Ia sphere within which financial 
! are carried ub Aten ‘ 
See (mun/i-mat r), a A mane 
ey-Mê volving the relationship of debtor 
or an ditor | something 10 which money is 
and 
concerne Jick, should inquire how money- 
What ii you am ae “Arbuth not, Hist. John Bull. 
era stand 5 E N P 
matters PeT (mun’i-mung”gėr), n. A dealer 
money ausurer. Davies. eet 
Tee ods no more than the name to prove it a 
Thievery n . a sin which usurers and money- 
Lee ote bitterly rail at, Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 185. 
gè . 4 . . 
eo mongering (mun‘i-mung i mE n. 
z inagraspi ray). Davies. 
money withmoney (ina grasping way) a es 
4 Et Jace in which he will look for t ause of his 
rne a very money-mongering to Shen ho now 
as frantically as ever. Kingsley, Yeast, xv. 
ri-ôr’dèr), n. An order, pay- 
4 r (mun’i-or’der), ay 
money order ( ranted, upon payment of the 
able ab eg Fcommission, by one post-office 
sum and a small commission, by one pos > 
able at another.— Money-order office. 
and paya r= I cL ¢ 
a) In the United States, a division of the post-office de- 
aE of the government, the office of the superin- 
dané of the money-order system. (0) A money-order 
post-oflice.— Money-order WR in the United 
States, a post-office designated by the Postmaster-General 
to issue and pay money-orders. 
money-pot (mun’‘i-pot), x. A money-box, espe- 
cially of earthenware, from which coins can be 
taken only by breaking the vessel. 
money-scrivener (mun’‘i-skriv’nér), n. A per- 
y x ’ 
son who raises money for others; a money- 
broker. 
Suppose a young unexperienced man in the hands of 
moneyscriveners ; such fellows are like your wire-drawing 
mills; if they get hold of a man’s finger, they will pull in 
$ ` Ser, y 
his whole body at last. Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 


money-spider (mun‘i-spi’dér), n. A small spi- 

der of the family Ailtide, Epiblemum scenicum, 
of common occurrence in North America, sup- 
posed to prognosticate good luck or the receipt 
of money to the person it crawls on. 


money-spinner (mun‘i-spin’ér), n. Same as 

money-spider, 

The a (mun‘iz-wérth), n. 1. Some- 
good a 7 i i 

mony. 5904 as money, or that will bring 


There is ej 5 
Versieg of tie money or money’s-worth in all the contro- 


2. Full val Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
one pays fore Something that is worth what 


ao Qnun‘i-takér), n. 1. One whose 
0 receive payments of money; es- 


es tS keeper at some public place who 


who is ey for admissi =x 
ho i Open to Deiter notn A Oe 
and fans ny-taker, greasd i’ th’ fist, 
Tle stand thy front” danger, for a noble 


anus 
moneyw imes’ Whistle (E. B. T. S.), p. 48. 
herb ort (mun’i-wèrt e 
its ra imachia p a 


T a 
Nummularia: so called from 


i moneywort, Sibthormia Eur i, 
Seas [Also mang; < ME. mong, 
embly KD gemong, a mingled throng, 
an ae Pi in the phrase on gemang, 
ge), amor, y gemang, gemong (= OS. 
g2. i. Mt See among and mingl. 
20 mong ure; association. 
` Ou with the world. 


@ Eng. Hom. (ed. Morris), i. 185, 


th 8an; a mix 
wit > © mixture of barl 
A masks for feeding Sines © 
Malt. Also mang. [Proy. 


mangen, < AS. man- 
anga), trade, trafic 
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(ef. Icel. mang, trade, 
margo: a trader, slay 
cast associated with qen 
E gemang, ge 
gled throng, crowd: see monot ene 
trade; traffic. Aneren Rile, 
II, trans. To trade in; traffic in; deal in 
Repent you marchantes, y 3 3 
Í $ fs 8, your stra 
of parsonagi prebends, ‘Avowadna fof benches 
Jf landes, of leases, of office, of fen ae 
ppt monging of vitayles, corne, but 
The Funeralles of King Edward these (dee, Nere) 
; = . (Nares, 
mong (mung), prep. An abbreviated form of 
among: usually written mong. f 
y 7 
monkan (mong gan), n. [A native name.] A 
phalanger, Phalangista herbertensis, of the Her. 
bert river country, Queensland, ’ P 
mongcorn, n. [Also muncorn; < ME. mong- 
corn; < mong! + cornl.] Same as mangcorn 
monger (mung ger), n. [< ME. monger, mon- 
gere, Mangere, < AS. mangere (= MD. mangher, 
mengher, D. mangelaar = MLG, menger, manger, 
LG. monger, menger, manger = OHG. mangari, 
mengari, MHG. mangere, mengære = Icel, man- 
gari), a trader, dealer, merchant, < mangian 
gemangian, trade: see mong?.] 1. A trader: a 
dealer: now used only or chiefly in composi- 
tion: as, fishmonger, ironmonger. It is often used 
allusively, implying a petty or discreditable traffic or activ- 
ity, as in scandal-monger, mutton-monger, whoremonger. 


Godefray the garlek-mongere, - 
Piers Plowman (©), vii. 373. 
This chanon has a brave pate of his owne! 
A shaven pate! A right monger, y’vaith! 
This was his plot. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 3. 
2+. A small kind of trading-vessel. Blount. 
monger (mung’gér),v. t. [Cmonger,n.] To traf- 
fic in; deal in; make merchandise of: chiefly 
used in composition with its object, and often 
implying a petty and discreditable traffic. 
The folly of all motive-mongering. ài Coleridge. 


Monge’s equation. See equation. 

Mongol (mong’gol), n. and a. [= F. Mongol 
= Ar. Pers. Hind. Mughal (> E. Mogul), < Mon- 
golian Mongol. Said to be ult. < mong, brave.] 

. n. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly resi- 
dent in Mongolia, a vast region north of China 
proper and south of Siberia, forming a posses- 
sion of China. Mongols are also found elsewhere in 
the Chinese empire and in Siberia, ete. The Mongols in 


the thirteenth century conquered a large part of Asia and 
overran eastern Europe. See Mogul. 


TI. a. Of or pertaining to Mongolia or the 
Mongols. : 

Mongolian (mong-g6’li-an), a. and n. [< Mon- 
gol + -ian.] I. a. Same as Mongol.—mongo- 
lian race, the second in Blumenbach’s classification of 
the races of mankind. The chief characteristics are—an 
oblong skull flattened at the sides, broad cheek-bones, low 
retreating forehead, short and broad nose, and yellowish 
complexion. It included the Chinese, Turks, Tatars, Indo- 
Chinese, Lapps, Eskimos, etc.— Mongolian subregion, 
in zoégeog., a subdivision of the great Palearctic region, 
stretching eastward from the Caspian Sea to include most 
if not all of Japan, and lying south of the Siberian sub- 
region; but its boundaries are not well defined. In orni- 
thology this subregion has more peculiar genera than any 
other one of the Palearctic subdivisions. 3 

TI. n. 1. Same as Mongol.—2. By extension, 
a, Chinese, or member of the Mongolian race 
(according to Blumenbach’s classification).— 
3. The language of the Mongols, a branch of 
the Ural-Altaie family. It has three panapa 
dialects—Kalmuck, East Mongolian, and Bu- 
riatic. — 2 
Mongolic (mong-gol’ik), a. 


business J; 

A DE appar. 
e-dealer, } i poar. < L. 
: mY, & min- 
] I. intrans. To 


[= It. Mongolico; 


as Mongol + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Mon- 


g 
i i-dē ., < Mon- onial4t, n. 
æ (mong-gol’i-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< moni: 
eae golidan The Mongols and races regarded 
as akin to them, according to the classification A nun. 


ongoloid (mong’go-loid), 4. 
ue iai Same as ern d 
mongoos, mungoos (mong ~; 

so eaten mongoose, mongoo=; 


ice, etc. It has been saii 
Saka which it fearlessly attac 
contests matn tben hior: 
nity is really due to the ex’ 
It is of a gray color, flecked 


bares size of a cat, 
but in form at related i ems 


Some of the Virerrine, AJ th 
Viverride, see Herpes o, and cut at tehneumn 
È erpester, at 
2. A species o z "n 
having a white color an 
also called mongoos lemu 
Mongrel (mung’grel), n. and a. 


monilicorn 


me is commonly extended to all the 
ichneomons of the subfamil whic 
here are several genera and any, ae ae 


belong to one famfly, 


emur or maki, Lemur mongoz, 
d the tail not ringed: 
r. See maki. 
t [Early mod. 
Hee 50 mungrel, mongril, mongrill, moungrel ; < 
late ME. mengrell for *mengerel, *mongerel, ¢ 
dont mong, a mixture (see mong1), + -erel, a 
suns dim. (-er4, -l2), as in cockerel, pickerel, 
ete.] IL n. 1. An individual or a breed of 
animals resulting from repeated crossing or 
Inixture of several different varieties; the pro- 
geny of varicties, and especially of artificial 
varieties, as distinguished from the hybrid, or 
cross between two different species (but the 
distinction is not always observed). 

This greater variability in mongrels than in hybrids does 
hot seem at all surprising. Yor the arents ot mongrela 
are varieties, and mostly domestic v: eties, . . . and this 
implies that there has been recent variability, which would 
often continue and be added to that arising from the act 
of crossing. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 261. 
2. Specifically, a dog of mixed breed, 

_, Hounds and greyhounds mongrels, spaniels, cu 

Shonghs, water-rugs, and TEn EWIT ETSE s 

All by the name of dogs, Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 93, 
The Ounce or wild Cat is as big as a Mungrel. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1870), p. 33. 
3. Anything of mixed breed; anything that is 
a mixture of incongruous elements. 
They say they are gentlemen, 
But they shew mungrels. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 1. 

Dioclesian the Emperour bestowed Elephantina and the 
parties adioyning on the Blemi and Nobate, whose Reli- 
gion was a mungrell of the Greekish, Egyptian, and their 
own. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 586. 

His two faculties of serving-man and solicitor should 
compound into one mongrel. Milton, Colasterion. 

II. a. Of amixed or impure breed; begotten 
or made up of different kinds: usually in a dis- 
reputable sense. 

There is a mongrel dialect, composed of Italian and 
French, and some Spanish words are also in it; which they 
call Franco. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 53. 

It was hard to imagine Richard Jekyll . . . partaking 
of amorous dalliance from the same dish with a mongrel 
gipsy. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p, 224. 

mongrelt, v. t. [Formerly also mungrel, moun- 
grel; < mongrel, n.) To make mongrel; mon- 
grelize. 

Shal our blood be moungreld with the corruption of a 
stragling French? Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 

mongrelism (mung’grel-izm),n. [< mongrel + 
-ism.] Mixture of different breeds; the being 
of mixed breeds. 

He [F. Galton] continued his experiments [of transfu- 
sion of blood in rabbits] on a still larger scale for two more 
generations, without any sign of mongrelism showing it- 
self in the very numerous offspring. 

arwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 350. 


mongrelize (mung’grel-iz), v. t.; pret. and Bu 
mongrelized, ppr. mongrelizing. [< mongrel + 
-ize.] To make mongrel; give a mongrel na- 
ture or character to. 

. . . comes it that such a vast number of the seed- 
eos mongrelized? I suspect that it must arise from 
the pollen of a distinct variety having a prepotent effect 
over a flower’s own pollen, and that this is part of the gen- 
eral law of good teing Oe intercrossing of 

istinct indivi of the same s) 
distinct inal Darwin, Grigin of Species, p. 101. 
“grel-skat), n. The an- 
mongrel-skate (mung’gre A 
el-fish, Squatina angelus. [Local], Eng.) 
[ME., < OF. moniale, a nun, fem. 


of monial, monastic, < moine, a monk: see monk.) 


Same as mullion. 
Same as Flac 
See moneyed. a 
An obsolete form of moneyer. 
monies, n. An erroneous plural c 
imes used. 


1 
ji 
j 
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E Monilicornes Loko moneste 
a ere S For I yow pray and eke nå 
ee \ (mo-nil-i-kor’néz), n. pl. NL., < E afusen our requeste. 
Monilicornes Cria + cornu 2 if ie "A Nought to refusen yoy the Rose, 1. 3579. 


e fourth of five ther Anchises thee goast and grislye resemblaunce . . . 
ra Sen ines monisheth, with visadge buggish he feareth. 
: Stanihurst, ‘Aeneid, iv. 872. 


but to profit som; to accuse 


1, monile, n necklace, 
group of monilicorn beetles; th 


tribes into which Swainson divided the order 
ve families, Cassida, 


i on’ish-ér), 2+ 
oni rm (mo-nil’ mon pn An admonishon ish 
“ea KEN: à ish: "ish-ment), n. monish 
itom), @ (< L- tend of Meat-bectle (Toara monishmentt (mon ish-ment), 
onil cklace, + retiro) greatly enlarged, showing -MENÉ } Admonition. 
orn tor j Se ae monism (mon‘izm), n. 
gone enn l z ied i ö i. i Ï thought which secks 
sembling a string of beads: applied in zoöl- -ism.] om 
ogy and botany to organs, vessels, stems, roots, tO deduce all the varied p 
physical and sp 
ciple; specifically, 
that there is but one substa 
(idealism) or matter (materia b 
stance that is neither mind nor mator but is 
tho substantial ground of poth: opposed to du- 


alism. The term was applied by Wolf, its inventor, to 
the forms of the doctrine which were then known, namely, 
to the denialof the substantiality cither of mind or of mat- 
ter; but it is now extended to the doctrine that the dis- 
tinction between physical and mental facts is only phe- 
nomenal, andthatin themselves they are not distinguished. 
Many special modifications of monistic speculation, espe- 
cially on its materialistic side, have accompanied the re- 
cent developments of physical science, particularly the 
doctrine of evolution. (See quotation from Haeckel under 
monistic.) Such doctrines as that energy, electricity, ete., 


Hispidæ. [Not in 


SEA e categories of substance different from matter are not 

. Tuberiferous rhiz r ee a Feil are categories ubstan f: are no 
1 Tuberiferous rhizome of Equisetum fluviatile. 2, Fruits ofS- taken account of by those who uso the term, £9 that it is 
ld be considered as de- 


phora Japonica. = 
not easy to say whether they wou co ea 

pods, ete., which have a series of beady sw ell- ains of monism or not. Also called unitism an unitari- 
np omens with constrictions. Also m0- — jfonism led a miserable existence in philosophical dic- 
niliord. tionaries, until, as a denotation of the H egelian philosophy, 
In most Polychreta the intestine acquires . . . merely a it obtained a very wide use. It had again in some menr- 
montliform appearance. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 207. Sure fallen out of use when it was taken up by modern 
5 natural philosophy, and made the watchword of a doctrine 

and matter neither as separated nor 


moniliformly (mo nil/i-form-li), adv. In a which considers mind 
moniliform manner; in the form of a string of 4S derived from each other, but as standing in an essen- 
tial and inseparable connection. 


beads. 
M.S. Phelps, tr. of Eucken’s Fundamental Concepts, p. 114. 


monilioid (m6-nil’i-oid), a. [< L. monile, a 

7 i ls Tf the essencé of the materialist hypothesis be to start 

er + Gr, eldoc, form.] Same as monili- with matter on its lowest terms, and VOE it thence up into 

m. : $ its highest, I did it no wrong in taking “homogeneous ex- 

monimentt, n. An obsolete variant of monu- tended solids” as its specified datum and its only one; 50 
ment. that it constituted a system of monism. 

Monimia (mo-nim tiä), n [NL. (Du Petit- J. Martineau, Materialism (1874), p. 108. 
Thouars, 1804), suggested by its afinity to a ge- 2. Any theory or system which attempts to ex- 
nus previously named Mithridatea, < L. Monima, plain many heterogeneous phenomena by a sin- 

< Gr. Moviun, wife of Mithridates.] A genus of gle principle. 

dicotyledonous apetalous plants, type of the „ The solution offered by Psychophysical Monism, that 

Pere ea ee andlotthe tribe Mo- {ctlonal braln-motion and fecting mie hoo sepectslorione 

nimiee. i Cuan F I c fact in nature—this solution, when closel 

ee tee. ae a onara otorize Dy globose ¢ girecic s flowers, examined, turns out to be an altogether dualistic and an 
poe stami ene each r p nea pads Re te Cal by nu: thinkable assertion. E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 366. 
by the fruit, which consists of several yery small one-seeded S- M biol., same as monogenesis (¢).— Hylozoistic 
drupes inclosed within the enlarged perianth. Threespe- monism. Same as hylozoism.—Idealistic monism, the 
crpe aro non, natives of the Mascarene Islands. They are monism which regards the single principle of the universe 
ee pa ee Lopporite leave and ven anal flowers, Srina or piik of wua matter is the product.— Mate- 
o . Fos: nts of thi: rialistic mo i ich regar i 
occur in the Tertiary formations of Earpo andof Ausel principle as ANEN of ee a Oe 
gud closely allied forms, called Montmiopeis, at the very monist (mon’ist: De eee 
g € orms, ¢ dopsis, at the very Monist (mon’ist), n. anda. [< mon(ism) + -ist 
ase of that formation in France and in the Fort Union I 7 m) ist.] 
aa on the Yellowstone river in Montana, a n. An adherent of the metaphysical doctrine 
onimiacese (m6-nim-i-d’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. of monism in some one of its forms. 

(Endlicher, 1836), < Monimia + -acew.| A natu- The philosophical unitarians or monists reject the testi- 

a order of o glor plants of the ape Haa TEA or r the mitima e duality of the sub- 
ous series A SaS ption, but they arrive at the uni 

es Micrembryew, typified by the genus of these in different ways. Some admit the E, 


Monimia. tis characterized b, j ipoj 
y ea r band consciousness to the equipoise of the menta i 
periant toothed or deeply divided at the bo we By a phenomena, and do not attempt to ee GING AAL 
tnerous a ens covering i 1e perianth, and by having sev- matter, or matter to mind. They reject, however, the evi- 
| or man distin ef ovaries, ench with Ate gle nit, dence ot panes lcusness io their antithesis in existence 
ee : ; imen. r t hat mind and matter are onl j 
includes about 22 genera and 150 X Er N aot tke modificati mee” This the 
i f era and S the fications of the same common subst: this i 
Peer a ol South America Ada and the Scuth Pa. denha ponie identity —a dactrine of ahi the 
ous representatives among recent phi 
phers are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousi. g oTo 
the evidence of consciousness tolta E aY 
con the equi, j 
anda grer late and onal sears aa ae 
i r e one relative or th 
we popes schemes of psychology are determined. It 
), mpl, [NL (A. ib j e taken as the original and geneti i 
Oe Sea pbjecthe evolved from it as its product, the theot S of ideal 
, ribe ism isestablished, On the other hand, if Moaes be 


atu al order Monimiacee, of assumed as the original and genetic, and the subject be 


ae evolved from it 

It is irlek by ig established. as its produce the theory of materialism 
pp byalongi- ; ir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvi 
y. theother II. a. Same as monistic. Ee 


includes 8 genera, monistic (mọ-nis’ti 
ag gienen istic (mo-nis tik), a. [< Gr. i 
j 3 + al Of or E E to Hae Baie 
nature of monism, See monism and monist. 


Idealism is monisti i i 
verse. Itclaimsto Paea a O any 
should in consistency call itself a ‘6 


evolution are very fond 
prophY grounded aan ita 
pi Sopnica materialism 
censurable moral materjal- 
Snare nat 
i j materialism. 
y asserta that the vital phe: 
er phenomena of motion 
ther, opposite ex- 

trary, 


3, 


ion , Haridwar 


[< ME. monyschere; monistical (mõ-nis’ti-] 
monite (mo’nit), n. [< ifon 


monitor 
terial forms are produced Dy fr 
dent of the matter itself, "phoe Orce 
rialistic conception of the ae 8, Accor 
precedes motion or active fo; niverse ii 
ualistic conception of the e Accon 
force precedes matter, Both 8S On th ing 
1old both of them to be equa] Views arg q ntra 
views is presented in thes ally false, dualis PA 


Coleoptera, composed of fi Twrite not to hurte any 

Chrysomelidæ, Clyth- a Ea as little believe i monisti : 

. è, is . as e neni slic Co) 

ride, Erotylid » and none, but to monit BT Aseham, ‘The Scholemaster, p. 65. out force. in er yithont m šopi 
cb lvo], 


A hydrous calcium phosph 
ate 


loosely coher ssi 
osely coherent massive 


[< ME 
E Se monition. 

nicion = It. monizione, < Li mie = 5, 

b nitions t 

n 


minding, < monere, p 
l ’ D. MONI: 
ish: see monish.] i se 
instruction given by y 
monitions of a friend, 
And after, by monycion 
l. ycion o j 
they made a Churche or oratory og Tehaunga Cah 
W Joseph of Arimathi (te ae) 
Unruly ambition is deaf, not o l ARTSA 
friends, but to the counsels and monitor He adh 
Of rea 
Sir R, DE, 


sis 

remi inf 

Admonition; viles } 

ay of caution we 4 
* ag 


Sue 


2. Indication; intimation, 


We have no visible monitio 
V n 7 
periods, such as we have of the gape ref 
darkness. y Successive 
EETA a Older, On 7 
8. (a) In civil and admiralty law, a g oe 
citation, especially used to come 
or in a proceeding to confirm a titles 
under a judicial sale and to silence allad 
claims. General monitions are used i aise 
whee me oat i fe bind all the world; awit a 
irects that specified per: È i 
ee ji persons be summoned and the 


They appere in the yeld halle, at th y 
limitted by the seid Baillies, TDOn Enea a | 
by eny seriaunt. English Gilds (E. E. TS) 
(b) In eceles. law, a formal notice, sent by | 
bishop to one of the subordinate clergy, tr 
quire the amendment of some ecclesiastia! |) 
offense; a monitory letter. Monitions are d i 
classes — in specie, where the name of the offender bè 
tinctly mentioned, and én genere, where it is not. 


A bull of Innocent VIIL, . . . followed bya severe | 


nition from Archbishop Morton to the abbot of St, A 
Hallam, Const. Hist., 18, 


=Syn. 1, Admonition, Monition, Reprehension, ee. 
admonition. 
monitite (mo-ni'tit), n. [< Monita (see del. 
-ite2.] An acid calcium phosphate occu: j 
in minute white or yellowish triclinic crys j 
found in the guano-formation of the islands |) 
Monita and Mona, West Indies. , Pee | 
monitive (mon’i-tiv),@. [K L.as if ne 
< monitus, pp. of monere, admonish. ] a i 
tory; conveying admonition. Barrow, We g 
I. xii. are 
monitor (mon’i-tor),”. |= F, monte = 
monitor == It. monitore, $ L. monitor a 
reminds or admonishes, < Monee, w 
remind, admonish: see monish.] > 
warns of faults or informs of 
isher; one who gives advice 
way of reproof or caution; 42 
You need not be a monitor to the king: Al 
1 in a school appoi 


struct and look after a junior 
a pupil appointed to superin 
insome American colleges, & 
to keep a record of the atte 
students upon certain Cs 
prayers.— St. A constable oF 


5 AROS 
If they will pay what they. om » aves of ay 


ding and the! 
ite trouble of Boy ne oa ai 
d. A Ae 
4}, A backboar posterity wil a iE 
t was a monitor in G on thini 
W is wood-p ank shav 
We wear it at our backs 
But, thus admonish’d; Y 


UNS of 9; 


a 


5. [eap.] In herpet 
Pee called bec 
fabled to admonish m D vad 
crocodile of the Nile. Mon 
6. A lizard of the genus i) 
nitoride. See cut under 
heavily armore 
a very low free 
Ericsson, carrymg on aini 
ing turrets, each Ra comi 
guns, and designed t0 “T 


ouitites Í 
Admis | 
vef 


monitor 


er with the 


d -po 
g: ejod from the name 
sot 


of the first vessel of the 


Erisson's Monitor. 
> verse section through the center of the 
a, side elevations & FANS ret, ; 

hich was puilt during the American civil 
Na 1862 arrested the destructive course 

the Confederate iron-clad ram Merrimac. 

oe pmit for your approbation a name for the floating 
Green Point. The impregnable and aggressive 
f this structure will admonish the leaders of the 
7 that the batteries on the banks of their 
iers to the entrance of the 


type, 
war, at 


J now stl! 
battery a 
characte! : 

Rebellion 
Southern iro Jonger present barri 


rivers wi ‘he iron-clad intruder will thus prove a se- 
7 rces. ‘The iron-cte À aa x We 

Union or to those leaders. . . . ‘‘ Downing Street” will 
yena 1 indifference this last ‘Yankee notion,” 


ly view with ae 
hardy lor: -, On these and many similar grounds I 
this 7 Monitor. 


e ew batter, 
propose to e E to Anslat. Sec. of Navy, Jan. 20, 1862. 
8. A raised part of a roof, usually fitted with 
openings for light and ventilation, as in a pas- 
senger-car or omnibus. See monitor-roof.— 
Teguexin monitor., See Ameivide. 3 } 
monitorial (mon-i-to’ri-al), a. [= F. Pg. moni- 
torial = It. monitoriale; as monitory + -al.] 
1. Monitory; admonitory.— 2. Pertaining to 
or connected with a monitor or monitors, es- 
pecially in the scholastic sense; conducted or 
carried on by monitors; proceeding from or 
performed by monitors; hence, in a general 
sense, educational; disciplinary: as, a monito- 
rial school; a monitorial system; monitorial in- 
struction; monitorial duties. 

Astonishing incidents which preceded, accompanied, 
or have followed the settlement of America . . . plainly 
indicate a general tendency and coöperation of things 
towards the erection, in this country, of the great moni- 
torial school of political freedom. 

A Everett, Orations, I. 152. 
monitorially (mon-i-tō'ri-al-i), adv. In a moni- 
a manner; by monition; after the manner 
Monitoridæ (mon-i-tor’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
fed by i a al A family of Lacertilia, typi- 
ies a ar ya on monitory or varanoid 
Ealled Varcnides der ydrosaurus. Also 


monitor-li ʻi-tor-liz“ä 

e Ree (mon‘i-tor-liz’iird), n. Same as 
ea OOt (mon‘i-tor-réf), n. In a railroad- 
ee Roel longitudinal elevation rising 
ae me nest of the roof, with openings in the 
nonitor-top® i a eu Also called 

. Q -De 
monitory (mon’i-tõ-ri [=F. moni- 


iora e monitori = Sp. monitorio = Pg. mo- 
serving to reri a monitorio, < L. monitorius, 
or: see TETE , < monitor, a reminder, moni- 
ae aed I. a. Giving monition or 
Waring: irsta o uitory; Spoken by way of 
3 ; nstructing by way of caution. 
iscarri: . 
: netre SeS and SESS Lane are monitory 
ti ar R. D. 
o tis remarkable x L' Estrange. 


ave medi at, even in the two Stat i 
ants th of seat interdiction of Raita enn 
tenant age of exrewion made use 
Moni: A. Hamilton, The ist, No. 2 
tory letter, ie 3 Federalist, No. 26. 


a! monitor celes. law, a monition.— Monitory 
Wares? oY itori. . 
arning PL. monitories (~iz). Admonition; 


Sse3, 
and instr 


See not 
Pose, or man Wy hey should 


uld deny God that liberti i 
m necessitie to eA T Sy 
on toss r. urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24. 


[K monitor + fem. 


Us f 
Say any 41. OUT Dret; z 
TAN thing ate X y And Ingenious monitress; were I to 


moni, j 5 ae would be that of the tire- 

Student, ii. 367. 

ie nix Gores udent, ii. 367. (Latham.) 
e a 


ks) 

Of monito, 2 © [S L. as if “moni 
Monit ` moni- 
8 monitresg or, monitor: see monitor.] 


minimum of exposure: monjourou (mon 
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-jö-rö), n. 


Indian musk-shrew [E. Ind.] Th 
$ ew. Se 5 id e . i į a 
monk (mungi a e malar, es di Thonastery, or the inhabitants of a monas- 


munek; < ME. monk 
munek, munec, < j 
monek = OF rie 


nk, monck 
monke, m 7 eti 
< Ke, munke, monel. 
a ene munue = O$ E 
Adia - munek, munik L AE A 
monick, mune 3 at, MONIK E 
vick, munck, D. monnik — A en 
$ MU. ni 


monnek, monk, monni 
We e nnink = OHG ; 
miinech, miinich, G. méneh WE munich, MHG. 
Dan. munk =It. monaco LL mo h 
Lovaxéc, a monk, < uova be, i ite ae 
tary (ef. OF. moigne. Po alte ee ee 
Cat. monjo = Sp monje i Be = Pr. monge = 
j 3 e = Pe 
< LL. as if *monius, < Gr. somga eye monk, 
uóvoc, alone, single: see MOr soar 
Ann i 8 onad. Cf. monastery 
ster, from the same source ale 
ually, a man who retired f oa ee 
religious meditation and the panied for 
ligious duties in solitude: aA ae 
t later use, a member of a e 
ernity of men form tk Beets 
er] ed for the practi 
ligious devoti Bae pees tee 
§ ions and duties d 
the vows of pov l » and bound by 
erty, celibacy, a jedi 
to a superior; specifically oa FEE 
denizen ofa monastery, ae oe male 
less monastic character in Palestine anaes els more or 
arasia of Christianity were the Eeeeh Then, a 
«æ (which see). The ordinary Christi i ihe 
three centia i ry Christian life of the first 
cetic and in a A Jak Jergay A 
connie form originated in Upper RETOU in hean : 
ourth century (perhaps with S at ye nei 
other accounts it is faced to thematic Peano 2 
250). The first monks were anchorites, livin a > i 
tude. The collection of anchorites in a maat NET 
or cænobium) is ascribed to Pachomius, in the Toten 
tury. The institution spread rapidly, and was ety 
helped in the West by the establishment of the Benedicti 2 
order in the sixth century. Various developments of the 
monastic system are to be found inthe middle ages, as the 
military orders, friars (often distinguished from monks 
proper), etc. Since the Reformation, and especially since 
the French revolution, monachism has declined in Western 
countries, or has been overshadowed by the society of Jes- 
uits, but still continues to flourish in Eastern churches. 
When of hys brother Fromont hurd-declare 
That he monke was shorn, dole had and gret care. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E.'T.8.), 1. $211. 
___ A monk, whan he is reccheles, 
Is likned to a fissch that is waterles ; 
This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 
Chaucer, Gen, Prol to C. T., 1. 179. 
The civil death commenced, if any man was banished 
or abjured the realm by the process of the common law, 
or entered into religion ; that is, went into a monastery, 
and became there a monk professed: in which cases he 
was absolutely dead in law, and his next heir should have 
his estate. Blackstone, Com., I. 1. 


I envy them, those monks of old, 


Their books they read, and their beads they told. 
G. P. R. James, The Monks of Old. 


2. A name of various animals. (a) The bullfinch, 
Pyrrhula vulgaris. (b) A variety of domestic pigeon with 
a white crest. (c) A monk-bird, monk-seal, monk-fish, 
etc.: see the compounds. (d) Any noctuid moth of the sub- 
family Cuculline: so called in Great Britain from the erect 
collar, like a monk’s hood or cowl. s 
3. In printing, an over-inked spot or blotch in 
print, usually made by imperfect distribution 
of ink. Compare friar, 2.—4. Milit., a fuse for 
firing mines. 

The most common methods of tiring mines are by the 
use of the monk and the box-trap. . . . The monk is a bit 
of agaric 1} inches in length. Farrow, Mil. Encyc., IL. 376. 


Black monk, 2 black-robed monk. 
Also in the Abbey we Semmi Justino n a place of 
blake monkys, ryght delectable an solytary. 
nonn aE Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 9. 
monk, a monk who lives within a monastery.— 
ets a oni a monk who lives outside a monastery, but 
serves the church connected with it.— Grazing monks, 
the Boskoi. Sa 
Companies like the Booxot, or “grazing monks,” of Mes- 
Gostauia and Palestine, who roved about, shelterless ang 
nearly naked, as Sozomen and Evagrius tell ue ia e 
mountains and deserts, grees on une bee m TOWS- 
ing like cattle on the herbs they ¢ ae XVI. OL 
=Syn. 1. Hermit, etc. See 


Monk professed. See profess. 
monk-bat (mungk’bat), n. A molossoid bat 


f Jamaica, Molossus nasutus or Fumarius, the 
Ole mastiff-bat: so called because the males 
are often found in great numbers together. P. 

H. Gosse. 
monk-bird (mungk’bérd) 


Fig Ore owung’ keri), n; Bl 
monkery (mung’kera); t; Ph 
[Early mod. E. monkrye; < monk 
Monasticism, or the practi 
erally opprobrious. 
It toucheth not 
any such matter. 


Monkery and thay A 


I 


Anon after ther arose oute of monkeriy, ne 
in apparel, but in aean oe pete pe life. ints 


Coeval with the conquest, it {th 
was one of the rlehestand PAE E aap 


Icel. minkr = Sw. 3. 


n. Theleatherhead 
orfriar-bird. See leatherhead, 2, and cutunder 


monkey 


Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i 


ih Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 836. 
© country or rural districts; also, in a 


collective sense, tramps or vagrants. [Slang.] 


T don’ ' 
3 en t know what this ‘ere monkry will come to, after 


t. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 268. 


ss Qnung’ki), n. [Formerly also monkie, 
unkie, munkye (not found in ME., where only 
ape, the general Teut. word, appears); prob. 
re double dim. -k-ey, -k-ie (as also later in don- 
On < OF. monne =Sp. Pg. mona, < It. monna, 
Jit. mona, a female ape, a monkey (whence Olt. 
dita. monicchio (a form su pposed by some, erro- 
neously, to be the immediate source of the E. 
word; the term. -icchio, < L. -ieulus; also OF. 
monnine, monine, a monkey: see also mona, mo- 
no), appar. a particular use (as if ‘old woman’), 
in allusion to the resemblance of a monkey's 
face to the weazen face of an old crone, of 
monna, a woman, in familiar use (like E. dame), 
goody,’ ‘gammer’ (hence ‘old wornan’)), a 
colloq. contraction of madonna, lady, mistress, 
lit. ‘my lady,’ ‘madam’: see madam and ma- 
donna, of which monkey is thus ult. a contract- 
ed form, with an added suffix.] 1. A quadru- 
manous mammal of the order Primates and sub- 
order Anthropoidea ; acatarrhine or platyrrhine 


Guenon, or Common Green Monkey ( Cercopithecus sabaus). 


simian; any one of the Primates except man and 
the lemurs; an ape, baboon, marmoset, ete. 
The term is very vague, and has no technical or fixed re- 
striction. Those monkeys which have very short tails and 
faces are commonly called apes, most of them belonging 
to the higher family Simiide. The monkeys with long 
faces like dogs are usually termed baboons; they are at 
the bottom of the series of Old World simians, in the 
family Cynopithecide. The small bushy-tailed monkeys 
of America are usually known as marmosets. Excluding 
these, the name monkey applies mainly to long-tailed sim- 
ians of either hemisphere. All the Old World monkeys, 
in any sense of the word, are catarrhine, and have 32 tee 
as in man. They constitute two families, Simiidæ aud 
One (See cuts under Cercopithecus, Catarrhina, 
and Diana, 2.) All the New World monkeys are platyr- 
Thine: there are two families, Celide, with 36 teeth and 
mostly prehensile tails, and Midide or marmosets, with 
32 teeth and bushy non-prehensile tails. (See cuts under 
Cebine, Eriodes, and Lagothrix.) The genera of monkeys 
are about 35 in number, including several that are fos- 
sil. The species are cularly numerous in Africa and 
South America, especially in the tropical parts. Thereare 
many, however, in the warmer parts of Asia, and even up 
to the snow-line; a single one is found in E ye, the 
Barbary ape. Inuus ecaudatus. (See cut at ape.) ost 
all the leading species have specific names in the ere 
nacular as well as their technical scientific designations. 


The strain of man ’s bred out 
Into baboon and 


2. epithet applied to any one, espe 

a avec eu in either eee dente 

proval: sometimes expressing e 
Now God help thee, poor monkey! Bu 

do for a father? 

3 but 
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jg raised by pulleys, and let fall on the spot 
coe eo. A al crucible used in glass- 


re { 
3 ng.—6. A certain sum of money: in the 
United States, $500; in Great Britain, £500: 
used especially in betting. [Slang.] 


A monkey at least to the credit side of your own book 


j ta minute aud a half, la 
eee Whyte Melville, Good for Nothing. 


dicap, the added money to which 


The Grand Hurdle Han: Enyce. Dict. ) / 


isa monkey. Daily Chronicle, Feb, 8, 1885. 

7. A kind of bustle formerly worn by women. 

See the quotation. 
The minke was a small 


very short waists was worn ju 
7 N. and Q., 


8. Same as water-monkey. 

In the front room a monkey and two tumbl 
the center table. 3 
me Story of an African Farm, ii. 8. 


Olive Schreiner, 
9, A fluid composed of two parts of chlor- 


hydric acid ( enerally called spirits of salt by 
workmen) and one part of zine, used in solder- 


‘pustle,” which in the days of 
st below the shoulder blades. 
qth ser., VII. 498. 


ers stood on 


a, Monkey-gaff. 


monkey-grass (mung’ki-gras), n. A coarse 
stiff fiber afforded by the leaf-stalks of Attalea 
funifera: used largely on the Amazon for cord- 
age and brooms, and in London and Paris for 


solye any oxid which may have y l , 
would pa coni ENEN the ha i of me rolden the brushes of puree oon a ag 3 

Gibraltar mo: oy. ame as Barbary ape (which see, monkey-hammer (mung’ki-ham èr), n. Adrop- 
under ape). Leonine monkey, Oe etc. “press in which the weight, sliding in guides, is 


See the adjectives —Monkey 
quotation. [Humorous.] 


You fellows worked like bricks, spent money, and got 
midshipman’s half-pay (nothing a day, and find yourself) 
and monkey's allowance (more kicks than half-pence). 

Kingsley, Letter, May, 1856. (Davies.) key [Rare J 


Monkey’s dinner-bell. See Hura.—Mustache mon- N soht 
bean A Numerous passages . . . might be quoted (from come- 

key, DETO One ea REON ame o dies and satirical journals), attacking the monkeyism and 
one’s eae to have one’s temper roused; g a parrotism of those who indiscriminately adopted foreign 
y OP. p! FG manners and customs. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 413. 


angry. [Slang.] suck the monkey. (a) To suck 7 fs 
wine or spirits from a cask through an inserted tube or monkey-jacket (mung’ki-jak” et), n. A short 


straw, (b) To drink rum or other liquor. [Nautical slang.] close-fitting coat or jacket, generally made of 
i Jack xal ick 2 monkey, in whatever form or wer oat stout material, as pilot-cloth, much worn by sail- 
Pe BiG ‘ea Wat sucking the monkey means?” Ne cae SE a 4 Roe 
pon ayy 5 ng the monkey means?” “No, monkey-pot (mung’ki-pot), n. See Lecythis. 
“Well then, I'll tell you; a 1 i 
sin ae pele ioo ! ni aN at i a ag ie peed having = Monkey-pot tree, the tree bearing the monkey-pot 
been poured out and the liquor substituted.” nk Iki 
Marryat, Peter Simple, xxx. Da ; eyepress (mung’ki-pres),. Same as mon- 
See leg) e: tile: monkey-pump (mung’ki-pump), n: Naut., a 
) idle or meddlesome manner; trifle; 5 ana ee aeee hole 
fool: as, don’t monkey with that gun. [Collog.} straw or quill introduced thr ough a gimlet-hole 
E ! t4 into a wine- or spirit-cask, for the purpose of 
eron money. yelin eno monkeying sucking the liquor: 
a ., LXXIX 5 i i 
a ae rper's Mag., X. 465. monkey-puzzle (mung’ki-puz/1), n. The Chili 
[tare Ae o imitate as a monkey does; ape. we Araucaria imbricata. 
‘. E monkey-rail (mung’ki-ral), n. Naut., a light 
All i i i 
ETE am Pn vil, rail raised about half afoot above the quarter- 
There monkeying the Lord. rail of E ship. 
‘Mra. Browning, Tale of Villafranca, st. 8. Monkey’s-face (mung’kiz-fās), n. A plant of 
monkey-apple (mung'ki-ap’l), m. The West UHR ge OD a 
Indian tree Clusia flava. monkey-shine (mung’ki-shin), n. A trick or 
monkey-bag (mung’ki-bag), n. A small bag prank like amonkey’s; buffoonery ; tomfoolery ; 
used by sailors for holding money, hung round monkeyism. [Slang, U. 8.] 
the neck by a string. You may have noticed barefooted boys cutting up mon- 
Pion sy-block (mung’ki-blok), n. Naut, a key-shines on trees with entire safety to themselves. 
small swivel-block used as a leader for running Abt a Ee E: 
rigging. monkey-spar. (mung’ki-spiir), n. Naut., are- 
monkey-board (mung’ki-bord), n. duced mast or yard for a vessel used for the 
dustor’s footboard training an exercise of boys. 
Pe OAA tl monkey-tail (mung’ki-tal), n. Naut.: (a) A 
[Slang, < vil short round lever formerly used eee ne 
ronades and for like purposes. (b) A piece of 
rope with a knot at the end, seized to the back of 
a hook, used as a handle in attaching the hook, 
to prevent the hand from being jammed. 
monk Vawter (mung’ki-hwél), n. A tackle- 
block over which runs a hoisting-rope; a whip- 
gin, gin-block, or rubbish-pulley. 
monkey-wrench (mung‘ki-rench),. Inmech., 
a screw-key with a movable jaw, which can be 
adjusted, by a screw or wedge, to the size of 
the nut which it is required to turn. Weale. 
monk feh ei n 1. The angel-fish, 
f tina angelus.—2. The angler } İS- 
a REG gler, Lophius pis. 
monki ood (mungk'hùd), n. [< monk + -hood.] 
3 e character or condition of a monk. 
e had left off his monk. 
‘ obliged ante ay 8 ‘hood too, and ee eee 
2. Monks collectively. 
think the name of Martin Luther alone sufficient to 


relie monkhood from the reproach of laziness. 


Longfellow. 


suspended from a cord by which it is raised 


and let fall. Also called monkey-press. 
monkeyism (mung’ki-izm), ”. [< monkey + 
like that of a mon- 


-ism.] An action or behavior 


The con- 


and Flower of Monkey- 
onia digitata), 


p, whi i is slight] 
OE Bes 


'kish-ne 


a term 01 yn, 


Never age afforded m; 
(a great monk-monger, 
Worcester. A 


ore plural Ay 


of whom notimi 


8, 
Fulley C) helg y n 
monk-seal (mungk’sē er, Ch, mis Yop 
Monachus. ELERO A seat op unt 
monk-seam (mungk’sē the ges 
seam. : Bk sem), n : 
monk’s-gun (mungks’ 
ft, A S gu 
gun of the beginning SUN, the 
so called from the legend thateet 
vented by the monk Soins it ha 
diseoverer of gunpowder : 
monk’s-harquebus i 
Same as monk’s-gun. 
Mose a (mungks’hud), n my | 
g a conitum, especially 4 mn Plant ogy f 
el led friars-cap, fosbane ià Dellus, \* 
cob’s-chariot, and wolf’s-bane c Note 
and aconite. |- no. Seed 
monk’s-rhubarb (mungks’ 
gks'rö/bär 
ropean species of R aD 
a i dock, Rumes Pa 
monk’s-seam (mungks’ sé 
ngks’sém 
seam formed by stitching tn : 


Webs) 


va 


1m Ant 
tientia, > 4 


Nat, | 
Centera f 


stitching.— 2. The mark iert ane wide | 


mold at the junction of it 
3 s two he 
Also monk-seam. oiin 
monmouth (mon’muth), n. Af ! 
nally made at Monmouth, Engana i me 
much worn by seamen. pe) 
Caps which the Dutch seamen bu 
caps. Defoe, Tour through Great Britain gt 


Monmouth cock. A fashion of wearing i 
g th 


flap-hat imitated from the Duke of Monmay 
son of Charles II., and still preve PNE 
early part of the eighteenth century. ; 


The smartest of the country Squires appear still int j 
Monmouth Cock, and when they go a wooing, whet: i 


they have any post in the militia or not, they gereit 
put on a red coat. 


Monmouth hat. A hat worn with a Monni 
cock. 
monnet} (monet), n. See the quotation. 
Little ears denote a good understanding, but they E” 
not be of those ears which, being little, are wil 
formed, which happens to 
this reason they call monnets; 


ing but mischief and malice. 7 
Saunders, Physiognomie (1653). ( 


mono (m0’n6), n. [Sp. mono, 
mona.) The black howler or 


for such ears 


howling monk: 


‘Spectator, No.1 | 


Nard) | 


m., a monkey: € f 


Mycetes villosus. 
mono-. [L., ete., 
single, only: see monat. 
words of Greek origin or 
‘single,’ ‘one.’ 

monoaxal (mon-6-ak’sal), 


stemoik 
fix in De 
meal 


mono-,< GY. HOV 
pre 


formation, 


a. [¢ Gr poe 4 


; A tall 

gle, + L, amis, axis: see axal.] Po aet 

asingle axis.— Monoaxal isotroPy yeotropie® 
we 


the homotatic coefficients are comp) 
one axis only. F 
monobasic(mon-ọ. 
+ Bdow, base.] H 
chemistry to an acl 
nation with a univalen 
neutral salt, or a salt contamiis 
lent of a base. 
monoblastic (mon- 
single, + Braoréc, germ] 

dition of the metazo1¢ Oy 
immediately succe? 

a single germinal layer so 
correlated with diploblasi 


Monoble 


one < 
and tripl 


INL., < Monoblepharts a 
typic order of oomycetous 9 


to the Peronospore@: 
$ t tial 
n 


oc, sing! 

A genus of typ! 

blepharidee. 
noblepsis ( 

oc, single, 

J] In pathol 


i 
men as well as cattel, whichl | 
signiert f 


PE 5 
harideæ (mors i; i A 
(ide) T ot n 


monobrachius 
5/ki-us), #.; pl. mono- 


us (mon 6006, single, + L. bra- 3. The narwhal Meo Bartsch in 1624.— fem. of L. Ee i ns 
mono HA ig teratol., a monster having te zoöl.: (a) A genus of e [cap.]  povoxpdhuaroe. of ole ene ee párra, rae 
prac! the arm- s f the family Muricida, so called nehiates of < pdvoc fide ee onachromatie), 
ohne et d mon-ĝ-brö mā ten) Hore Da cate the ee spine on the s painting in one sion tien ay Wome 
a Sule ate paar NE ine) -te -ed-. outer lip; the unic ef be reli z 1 cs 2 r 
om: E. brom( ma ; icorn-shells relieved by the use of ligh 
nobo thy : used only of or- There are several enans- 7 se of lighter and darker 
306 singlo o promine atone: om of Oniu from E A FEE shades. Compare camaien and grisaille, 
j- ptaining 0D sin Which one ato ee Rie 1e west coast of Amer- monochromical (mon-6-kr6/mi-kal), a As 
Con. compo! faced into each molecule by sub- ica. Lamarck, 1809. (b) A monochrom(atyic + -al.) Of a single color; 
pis en inttOr ition. —Monobromated camphor. genus of balistoid fishes, one-colored, ; z ; 
A jon OF An obromata, under can hor. [< Gr Bloch and Schneider, 1801. , Monochromy (mon’ğ-krõ-mi), n. [As mono- 
5 nphora ™ n-o-bro’mizd), a. + monocerous (m6-nos’e- chrome + -y%.) The: i inti 
See ca? ized (mon-¢ ize + -ed2.] Same i G 0-N0S €-rus), : ye. e art or practice of painting 
monobrom y brom(ine) + -ize T “yes a. [ Gr. povéxepuc, one- In monochrome, or in one or more shades of a 
pivot, SIDE ated. Nature, XL. ae [K Gr horned: see monoceros.| Hav- single color, 
r s = tsp bõ-nāt), n. ce: s : 
as monobr A mon-ĝ-kär bo ay MIE AN ae DE QS _horn or horn-like ' anacho is advantageously employed when it ja de- 
monocarbo + B. carbonate.) A carbonate I part; unicorn. Monoceros imbrica- on thie S one hand, to avoid the brilliancy attendant 
aie single, jrogen atoms of the acid are re- monochasial (mon-§-ka’si-al) pi a S tntrodastion of several distinct colours, and, on the 
p soh both hyarog ts or radicals: distin- q. [< monohasnim aA al), i er, the dullness consequent on the exclusive use of a 
i py basie Bale in which only one to or resem bINS et sed In bot., pertaining rene 0. N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 16, 
pijghed from bicar replaced. More appropri- monochasium nonga e monochronic (mon-6-kron’ik), a. [< LL. mono- 
hydrogen atom a carbonate. chasia (À). ° z 7.3 pl. mono- Cronos, of the same time or measure, < Gr. 


= lei tr. pévoc, single 
‘g-kiirp), n. [< Gr. póvoç, single, 
monocarP eT Ta bot., a plant that perishes 
oy "once borne fruit; an annual plant. 
fi veflary (mon-9-kiir’pe-la-1), a. [S GT: 
monocarpe AEn, carpel + -ary™.] Composed 
el, Compare polycarpellary. 
of one R (mon-6-kiir’pik), 4. [< monocarp 
monocar Same as MONOCATPOUS (a). 
J sug (mon-o-kiir’ pus); 4- [< monocarp 
monocarre bot.: (@) Producing fruit but once 
Ries: said of annual plants. (b) Noting 
in its in which the gyncecium forms only a 
a Bor eae whether simple or compound. 
singlo ride (mnon-9-ka/li-dé), n. pl. [NL < 
Mono iie + -idæ.] A family of tubularian 
MONOC e mnoblastie Hydroida, typified by 
hydroids or gymnob Y pees 
the genus Monocaulis, having a simple hydro- 
soma with a single fixed hydranth, a 
Monocaulis, Monocaulus (mon-d-ki’lis, -lus), 
n. [NL., < Gr. póvoc, single, + Kav/éc, a stalk, 
stem: see caulis.] The typical genus of Mono- 
caulide. M. pendula is a simple tubular hydromedusa 
with a single hydranth pendulous upon the nodding or 
cernuous stem, and bearing two circlets of tentacles. It 
is of very soft, delicate structure and pink color, attaining 
alength of 4 inches. Also Monocaulos. 
monocellular (mon-6-sel’i-liir), a. [< monocel- 
lule + -ar3.) Same as unicellular. Nature, XLI. 
148. 
monocellule (mon-6-sel’tl), n. [< Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + E. cellule.) A unicellular organism; 
an animal or a plant which consists of a single 
cell s z 
monocentric (mon-d-sen’trik), a. [< Gr. póvoç, 
single, + xévrpov, center: see centric.) 1. Hav- 
ing or proceeding from a single center.—2. In 
anal., unipolar: applied to a rete mirabile which 
ìs not gathered again into a single trunk: op- 
posed to amphicentric. 
Onocentride (mon-6-sen’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
M < ye TOG ee D 
: lonocenty is + -ide.] A family of acanthop- 
en fishes, typified by the genus Monocen- 
+ they have the bod | i ` 
nons ge Seales, the head O A En 
of 5 large amedr n the soft dorsal and composed 
by membrane, and thev ed and not completely connected 
arge spines, merens Yra represented only by very 
eus of the Japanese seas one species, Monocentris japo- 
Onoc i ~ A 
Hb, single (mon--sen’tris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
, CEVTpov., int. 5 = 
ter] TS, aa T R È Point, center: see cen 
acterized by th a’ genus of Monocentride, char- 
tral spines. p, S eat development of the ven- 


aa entus. loch and Schneider, 1801. Also 
Oceph: = 
monocephe S È Mmon-0-sef’a-lus), a. [< NL. 


Havoc, gi > Sr. povoréġañoç, one-headed, < 
Ong wae Kea, head.] 1. Having only 
a =D), oar Sane a single capitulum 
S 8 Monocephalus, cally, having the character 


cephali (hy. Us (mon-d-sef’ eal), 


: 1 n.; pl. mono- 
il, a double monat S monocephalows.4 In tera- 
ae bodies, a oter having only one head but 
Onocer, SO called syne 
cou: E yncephalus. 


single, ¢ 28 MOn-6-sér’ky 
Haig only tt Lil of a Beast: bee cons 
: nan, ; or flagellum; unifla- 
“HOv6Ke pe n OS ẹ-r08), n, [< L. mor 
e eres ules alee eRe. 
£, Single, + xépac, horn ] 
2 teal ons? or some othe pac, s 
mari r one-ho & 
Meana aginary, red ani. 


2, ca mneeeroses with immeasured tayles. 
KAA A constellat: , F. Q., TL xii. 23. 
NS and the Gee the Unicorn, south 
tab, and between the two 
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(NL., < Gr. pévoc, sing’ 7 
separation, chasm, < vinei oie gle, t gia 
In bot., a eyme with one main axis: a santa 

cyme: a term proposed by Eichler. i 

-ki-ton’i-da 

(NL. (cf. Gr. povoyizan, wearing only ea 
< Gr. uóvoç, single, + xiróv, a tunic (See chiton), 
+ -ida.] A division of tunicaries or Tunicata 
containing those which have the inner and out- 
er integuments united in a single tunic, such as 
the Salpide and Doliolide: opposed to Dichi- 
tonida. Fleming, 1828. 

monochitonidan (mon’6-ki-ton’i-dan), a. and 
n. I, a. Having a single tunic; specifically, 
pertaining to the Monochitonida, or having their 
characters. 

II. n. A member of the Monochitonida, as a 
salp or doliolid. 

Monochlamydex (mon’6-kla-mid’é-é), n. pl. 
(NL. (A. P. de Candolle, 1819), fem. pl. of mon- 
ochlamydeus : see monochlamydeous.) A division 
of dicotyledonous plants, characterized by apet- 
alous flowers—that is, flowers with a perianth 
of a single row of envelops—and so distin- 
guished from the divisions Polypetale and Ga- 
mopetale, which have two rows, or both calyx 
and corolla; the Apetale. It includes 36 orders, 
among them the amaranth, chenopod, buckwheat, pepper, 
laurel, euphorbia, nettle, walnut, oak, and willow families. 

monochlamydeous (mon/’6-kla-mid’é-us), a. 
[< NL. monochlamydeus, < Gr. uóvoç, single, + 
xiauic (x2auvð-), a 
cloak: see Gian 
In bot., having a sin- 
gle instead of a dou- 
ble perianth: applied 
to flowers. The missing 
set is considered to be the 
inner, or corolla. Compare 
achlamydeous and dichla- 
mydeous. See Monochla- 
mydee. 


monochord (mon’0- 
kérd), n. [= F. mono- 


Daphne Mezereum. 


corde = Sp. Pg. monocordio = It. monocordo, < 


LL. monochordos, monochordon, < Gr. povdxopdov. 


monochord, neut. of povóxopðoc, with a single 
5I ; Pas xop, string.] an 
ical instrument, invented at a very eariy 
See f consisting of a long 
resonance-box over which a single string of gut 
or wire is stretched, the vibrating length, and axi 
2. 


string, < pévoc, single, 


date in Egypt or Greece, 


thus the pitch, of which is fixed by a movab. 


i iti ired to produce 
bridge. The position of the bridge required to pr 
particular intervals may be mathematically asters” 

inac i stration an 
hord has been much used in acoustical demons 
in teaching. pure intonation. In the mindienee anae 
instruments with several strings were mai e, ani 


ar e aaa See 
often permanently tuned to give certain intervals. PNE 


and marked on the body of the instrument. 


S 5 imitive key 
helicon (a).) The notion of a primitive a 
ment AS sprang from some such beginning. 


monochroic (mon-6-kro‘ik), a- K SS 


single, + 
mono 


of one color, < pores, 


Having but one color; matic. 


i ō a =F. 
monochromatic (mon‘6-kro-mat ik), a. p 


monochromatique = Pg. ; 
povoxpoparoc, of one color, < póvos, single, 7 
hale), color: see chromate | 
i wave-length, m duced by 


light p 


tilized. The light orme 
due to the two sodium line: y 
disting uishable from one anoth m 
that objects viewed by this light are © 
only in form and illuminatio 
gives a single bright line w £ 


monochronous (m6-nok’rd-nus), a. [< Gr. povó- 


monociliated (mon-6-sil’i-a-ted), a. [< Gr. pb- 


. Monochlamydeous Flower— 
AAT. Ms 6. Perianth 


cut open, showing the: single envelop. 


Pg. monochromatico, S ie: 
Consisting of 
d in that sense 


is being vola- 


| [= F. mono- 
monochroma, — 


Hovéxpovoc, of the same time or measure, con- 
sisting of one time or measure, temporary, ¢ 
Haves, single, + ypdvoc, time.] Of one and the 
same time; existing or happening at the same 
time; contemporaneous; in geol., deposited, 
or apparently deposited, at the same period: 
said of organic remains. 


Xpovoc, of the same time or measure: see mono- 
chronic.) In ane. pros., consisting in or equal 
to one time or mora; monosemic. 


voc, single, + NL. cilium + -atel + -ed2.] Hav- : 
ing one cilium or flagellum; uniciliate or uni- j 
flagellate. 
monocle (mon’6-kl), n. [= OF. monocle, one- 
eyed, F. monocle, a single eye-glass, < LL. mono- 
culus, one-eyed: see monoculous.) 1. Amonocu- 
lous or one-eyed animal; a monocule.—2. A 
glass for one eye; a single eye-glass. 
Another [man], with a monoclein his eye, watched each 
new comer, his vacant and necessarily glassy stare express- 
ing neither present pleasure nor anticipation. 
The Century, XX XIIT. 268. 
Monoclea (mon-6-klé’ii), n. (NL. (W.J. Hook- 
er, 1820), so called because the sporangia open 
only on one side; < Gr. uévoc, single, + KZetc, a 
key.] A monotypic genus of cryptogamous 
plants of the class Hepatice, giving name to the 
order Monocleacee. They are small plants with E 
frondose thallus, and have much the appear- I. 
ance of Marchantia. Š 
Monocleaceæ (mon’6-klé-a’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. A 
(Nees von Esenbeck, 1833-5), < Monoclea + l 
-aceœ.] A small order of cryptogamous plants 
of the class Hepatice, intermediate in position 
between the Jungermanniacee and the Antho- 
cerotace@. The vegetative structure is either thalloid 
or foliose; the sporangium dehisces longitudinally, and 
contains elaters, but has no columella. The order contains 
the genera Calobryum and Monoclea. 
monoclinal (mon’6-kli-nal),a.andm. [< mono- 
cline + -al.] I, a. Ingeol., dipping in one direc- 
tion: said of a zone of stratified rocks through- i 
out which the strata all incline toward the we 
same point of the compass. The term was intro- 
duced by H. D. Rogers (1842), and has taken the place of 
Darwin’s hybrid word uniclinal: thus, monoclinal valley 
(a valley bounded by ridges the strata of which all dip in 
the same direction); monoclinal ridge; moncclinal flex- 
ure, etc. A monclinal jlecure may be regarded as a half 
of an anticlinal fold, which would have been completed 
had the flexing action not been limited to one side of the 
axis, the strata resuming their horizontality on the other 


Echo-Cliff flexure, the Water-Pocket flexure, one of 
meet monoclinals of the west, and the San Rafael 
flexure, all monoclinal flexures of imposing dimensions and 
perfect form, Capt. Dutton considers go far back in Ter- 
tiary time, and possibly are pre-Tertiary. a 

Reade, Origin of Mountain Ranges, p. 250. 
TI, n. A monoclinal fold or flexure. See I. 
monoclinate (mon 


'§-kli-nat), a. [< Gr. uóvoc, — 
single, + KAiverv, incline, + -atel.] Same as 
monoclinic. 


onocline (mon’6-klin),. [< Gr. névoc, 
re Kàívew, incline: see cline.) Same 


= ferred to three 


tersect each ol 


ar 
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monoclinometric : Resi, alee 
5-kli-nd à g raving only one eye. Also MOnROCU- nodactylic (mon ”5 
clin mon-ğ-kli-nọ-met’rik), & lous.) 1. Having ony ae POURS On” §-dak. p 
me Ge Hoh, Cas adver, incline, + pérpor, late.—2. Of or mo Ea Sea RE Y r HET lia n R + SdKr U7 o¢ Take i ) 

f : à inie: WW) li- with one eve; suited or intenc ed for the use etylic.] n anc. npo ger Ad 
mensure. ] Same as monoclinic: as, “Monot LUE nly M ocular microscope. Sec miero dactyl: noting cer Dros., 
nometrio prisms,” hel Ka f r only on monanupestic g certain loga 4 

mon’6-kli-nus), 4. Ar, avoc, 5 aneli EB menns stic. 
naun KO bed, < Da, incline: see monocularly (mo ao o wy oniy: mnanio da tty loun, (one i 
ini i rodi ving 4 ye; 80 ce i: h A J 1) yle = Pe, 7 Y z 
clinic.) 1. In bot, hermaphrodite, or having x ‘ho has only thus worked monocularly can ap- 20¢ AE E a G monodactyt “a 
both stamens and pistils in the same flower. No one who hi y thus work mn binocular vision 5r nge , < [évoc, gi G 
ale i preciate the guidance derivable ror guar VIERO finger or toe: see dae © Single. afi 
—2, In geol., monoelinal. [NL < W. B. Carpenter, Micros., $36. finger or toe; v dacti gle, 4 & 
4 -O-S0/li-il), n. nl, NL. Bee E SUN EE 5 unidigitat 3 7; 
Monona i le i). iiy hollow: “00 monoculate,(mo-nok’a-10"), alee monocu- subchelate: applied to ios 
ewtia.] Animals whose encephalocele is sin- n e D as MONOCULAT, < of crustaceans and ar 
ear i z . ule (mon’6-kul), n. 
xial only, and axon unse mented. no! long i ami c j 
Bun oaen ( vaneliostonnd) is the only S sy- A member of the genus Monoculus: hook into a pincer-like ¢] 
nonymous LG Acrania, Cephalochorda, Leptocardit, and monoculite (mo-nok a-lit), DA LL. aw 
Oct., 1887, p. 914. lus, one-eyed (sce monoculous), + -ite?.] A fos- gle, + deAgic, womb.] Àm [ 
on 


Monolocularia. Wilder, Amer. Nat., i 
6/li-an), a. [< Monocalia sil animal that appears 


monoceelian (mon-o-se 6 
+ an.) Having the encephalocwle single; monoculous (mo-nok’a 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Monocelia. ele, monocule = Sp. monoculo = It. monocolo, < Gr. pdvoc, single, + dedgt i), n. py 
mono-compound (mon’6-kom*pound), n, [S$ LL, monoculus, one-eyed, < Gr. uóvos, single, + of three primar ! ii ‘pug, womb,] an N 
Gr. uóvoç, single, + E. compound.) In chem., Tu, oculus, eye: see oculus. Cf. monocle.] One- subclasses of the Givisions of he ig 
atom of the ele- eyed; monocular. two being Di delphia ass Mammalia (i 


a compound containing one ) 

ment or one individual of the radical specified, Dr. Knox was the monoculous Waterloo surgeon, with eental mammals, or P 

as monochioracetic acid, which contains one whom I remember pbreakfasting. : Seine ed mammal: o or Placer 

atom of chlorin, and monophenylamine, which 0. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, LIX. 638. The young are tetain 

contains one molecule of phenyl. Monoculus (mo-nok’i-lus), 2. (NL., < LL. ay till they are well 
[NL., monoculus, one-eyed: see monoculous.] 1. An Dee a Tee and they 


Monocondyla (mon-6-kon’di-li), 7. pl. 
< Gr. 6ves, single, + róvðvžoç, a knuckle, joint, 
knob: see condyle.) The Reptilia and Aves (rep- secta and order Aptera, 
files and birds) collectively: so called from the have only one eye — that is, two eyes coalesced or Aficrosthent + 
single occipital condyle characteristic of these inone. These “apterous insects” were entomostracous Ponecohald, and TARA 

crustaceans. Monoculus and some other entomostracans of orders. The ord enor ie ONA 
odel 


old and disused genus of the Linnean class In- 
having or seeming to 


classes among the higher vertebrates. The : pean me 
term indicates a group exactly conterminous Were a terward made by Latreille his first order of Ento- ally adopted are eleven: Pri 

, 3 > y > straca, Cf ri 7 f ivided i Be aor Drobec n: Primates, Fe Loy 

Ea Sante A GOOD ATO phone, eee tpl ma Palae ey carp et ts dt, a 

Saat Ja y and . ; roptera, Insectivor tied) ê Unter 

monocondylar (mon-0-kon’di-lir), 4. Sameas 2, [l c.] A one-eyed animal; a monocule or Bruta (or Edentata), st tholoe ae (or Rodent 
monocle.—8. [l. c.] A bandage for one eye. about120in number. Eutheriaisasynonym ge 

» Al mis 


monocondylian. 

monocondylian (mon’§-kon-dil’i-an), a. [As monocycle (mon’6-si-kl), n. [< Gr ae Monadelphia. 
I Y z a zal C 6-Si- à . POVÓkvKAOÇ ‘ F ‘ 

Monocondyla + -ian.] Having one occipital having but one wheel or circle, < uóvoç, single, y monodelphian (mon-6-del’fi-an), a. and 
condyle, as the skull of birds, reptiles, and x¢x2oc, a circle, a wheel: see eyclel.] A vehicle Monodelphia + -an.] T. a. Having th te 
some fishes: distinguished from dicondyltan. with one wheel: used figuratively in the quota- generative passages single; specifeal l 
monocotyledon (mon-6-kot-i-16’don), n. [<Gr. tion. [Rare.] i taining to the Monodelphia, or havi Me | 
jivoc, single, + xorvayjdov, a hollow, a sucker, Nay, a not unfrequent, “ 2 ists in tyi characters, i E 

te.: see cotyledon.] A monocotyled ds Jo: penance” consists in tying the JJ, n, A monodelphi 

e y otyledonous hands to the ankles, and turning round and round like a : monodelphian mammal | 
plants anendogen. See endogen, and cut un- cart-wheel. Near Goruckpoor the train of Lord Dalhousie monodelphic (mon-o-del’fik), a K mowia lt 
er cotyledon. met dozens of these animated monocycles. 3 + -ic.] Same as monodelph pe node | 
Monocotyledones (mon-0-kot-i-le’don-éz), n. : ae op. Sei. Mo., XXII. 263. monodelphous (mon-6-del’fus), a. Same» 
pl. (NL. (Ray, 1703), < Gr. pdvoc, single, + Monocyclia (mon-6-sik’li-4), n pl. [NL.,< Gr. monodelphian. : ; i 
xorvindar, a cup-shaped cavity: see cotyledon. ] pdvoc, single, + xórzoc, a circle: see cyelel.] A monodia (md-no’di-i), n. Same as mondi i 
A natural class of flowering plants, having a division of holothurians containmg those in monodic (mğ-nod’ik), a. [= It. monodi tt | 
single seed-leaf or cotyledon in the embryo. which the tentacles are in one circle or series: ovpdixdc, < povyðía, a monody: see monodi.] k Í 
They have generally the parts of their flowers in threes correlated with Heterocyclia. music pertaining to monody or h h 
(not in fives, as in dicotyledons), their earliest leaves alter- monocyclic (mon-o klik C Gr. uovó ene, ie 2 onody CO! Won” 
ate, and the veins parallel. From the structure of ihe avi 0-SIK 11 ), a. [< Gr. povdrvicroc, omophonic. Also monophonic.—Monodlest: 
stem, increasing by internal or endogenous growth, they aving but one circle: see monocycle and ~ic.| or Style, that style of composition which supplanieit (| 
1, Disposed in a single whorl or circular series purely polyphonic or contrapuntal about 1600.. || 
+ monodical (mo-nod’i-kal), a. [< monodiot# f 
“4 SOA |i 


are also called endogens. ‘The wood of their stems occurs 
pena anal bandes of fibers, scattered, as in Indian aS the stamens in many flowers.— 2. Of or per- 
, or becoming compact, as in palms. New bundles of taining to the Monocyclia. Same as monodic. 
monodically (am6-nod’i-kgl-i), adv. nary 


fibers form between the old, not, as in dicotyled 5 me 
ogens, in an annual external layer enveloping the ea monocyst (on ONS i [< Gr. póvoc, single i 
The class is divided into 34 orders, among - + xbotic, a bag, pouch.] A tumor consisting nodie manner. 3 Re 
whic are the lily, iris, amaryllis, orchis, ba- of only one cyst. Thomas, Med. Dict 5 monodichlamydeous (mon-$-di-keniT | 
nana, palm, pineapple, screwpine, arum, Mo t EN ee eee s a. [L Gr. pov ingle, + ô: two, + yansa [i 
rush, sedge, and grass families. By Ben- nocystaceæ (mon”ð-sis-tã’së-6), n. pl. [NL., 9° . póvoç, single, =) UY naa a 
aaa Hooker these are classed In seven < Gr. póvoç, single, + xvoric, a bladder, + -acew j pvd-), a cloak.] In bot., having mi 
groups orseries, by A family of fungi of the order Monadinee The either a calyx only, or both calyx a 
oman sue aS moisture loving plants, occurring on living Algae an Lindley. [Not now in use] gi i 
eue eee z ozot wih me opins of reproduction reduced to the monodimetric (mon“6-di-met rik), g 
ee EEr aoe r 2 he family contains 3 genera. pévoc, single, + dic, ôi- twice, + pér pov, i 
Abont 20,000 spe- ee 7 samon ọ-sis-ted), a. [As monocyst see dimetric.] In crystal, same as dime 
ae ; ; inga single cyst; monocystidean. tetragonal. 
Gr ae evelopmental lo of the monocysted grega- monodist (mon’6-dist), n. 
| Gül, Smithsonian Report, 1885. as monod-y + -ist.] One w: 


D 
2 


cies are known, in- 
cluded in about 


A d 
monocotyledo- 7 ene 
nous (mon-0- ayant ystic (mon-o-sis’tik), a. [< monocyst + inamonodicstyle, as opposet © 
i] Consisting of a single cyst, asagregarine. „1C style: opposed to contrapuntist, ih 


on’6-don), n. LA see 
Toe put one tooth a 
f delphino nil? 


Encyc. Brit., XIX. 853, Monodon ( 


kot-i- 16’ don - 


EA CON ATE, He gregarines whose body cetaceans, 
single sac: contrasted with Di- oceros, distinguis 


cystidea. Also Monocystide, as a family. nih ie Execution of 
eeth, the whole den 


é Monocotylédonous Embryo. 

x. Grain of wheat (Triticum vulgare) 

longitudinal section, showing th Age i 6 

Piece ay sowing GE ep monocystidean (mon’6-sis-tid‘é-an), a. Mon- 

Siantlet of Indian corm (ike tester the ceed _ocysted; of or pertaining to the Fronocystidec 5 
; idea. 


1 and the endosperm ie 
ne ae ened) Cay yen; the primary Monocystis (mon-0-sis’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. gó- 
: ary voc, single, + kboric, a bag, pouch.) The oe M £ 

ale N arwhal (Monodon 


Skull and Tusk of M: 


horizontally in the jaw; 3 the for 
bedded an cemented in their i E 
the left one grows into an eno mes 
jecting from the forehead, Eos cylin 
entire animal, straight, Oa a 
grooved sinistrally, an! t 
tebræ are 50 in number, 
mally free, and there 18 n 


©, monocyttarian (mon/0-si-ta’ri-an), a. and n. 


one; y F) . > 
han [As Monocyttaria + -an.] I, a. Having a sin- mono 


ning to the Monocytiaria. Also monozoan 
m, A radiolarian whose central CPE Monodonta (mon? vi 
povóðovç (uovoðovT-); bay; 
monodont.] A gers othe 
Trochidæ, having # t° 


 monodactyle (mon-ọ-dak’til), a. 
onodactylous. Nature, XX. T 623. 


lection, Haridwar 


modei | 


ame £ 


eas 
foe 
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monecian, monecian (mo-né 
F n Te” 
n. [< monæci-ous + a pea T 


hi-an), a. and 
cious. 


. 4, Same as mong- 


house.] 1. In bot.: (a) In 
phanerogams, having the 


and eGangotri 


ried to only one person at one time: 
bigamy or polygamy. See bigamy, 1. — 
The monogamy of the modern and western world is, in 
fact, the monogamy of the Ro h the: ease 
of divorce ‘has ait apal z Ty tian peered 
ly 


ee 


Monogeny 
opposed to“ 


Maine, Bar ist. of Institutions, p. 60. 


3. In zo6l., the habit of having only one mate; 


stamens and pistils i the habit of living in pairs: = 
car stils in g in pairs; the paired state, — 
Monodonta (Clancutus) different flowers on the Pouble monogam . in ornith., the state or habit of Be 
bio. j pharaonts. same plant. (b) Tie re g dow y monogatnons, Seo phrase under monogamous, 
Monodonta © gams, having both male Ces ee ee Geen pme elion E) ea 
= re are a numberof a bal ut. Havoc, single E. ganglion + -ie.) avin 
ok in 1799. yeh nd female organs on the a single ganglion. oa, } g 


same individual.— 2, Tn 
zoöl., having both male | 
andfemalesexualorgans; f 
hermaphrodite; andro- 


m as rosa ells. 
znow a on’6-don-ti/né), n. pl. [NL., 
ack ine.) The narwhals asa sub- 
pel phinidæ : now usually merged in 


family O° iy Delphinaplerine. gynous: applied accord- 
the subfamily 1-0-0 Trä), n [NL. (Dunal, ing to the corresponding 
Monodo ‘alled in allusion to the solitary flow- usage in botany: opposed 
1810), PO BOC single, + dao», gift.] A genus to diecious. In numberless 


lypetalous plants of the 


l lower invertebrates the male 
1 the tribe Mitrephorea, 


and female products of genera- 


; nd i age 

Jop AnONacee al 3 ray tion, or ova and sperma : 
order aaished py a one-celled compound ovary mature in the same individual 
disting” ous seeds attached over the whole without sexual interconrse. In 


with numer 2 
surface of monis 
tary vate the stem or is opposite the leaves. They have 
ermin 


six wavy pets 


many other cases, as those of 
worms and snails, every indi- 
vidual is both maleand female, 
but there is sexual intercourse 


Branch of the Moncecious 
Tree Ainus viridis, 


hree sepals, SIX WN? dheir] and reciprocal impregnation % male catkins; 4, 
see ols nar sentral pulp. There between two individuals, catkins; c, frait 

E rai a utd. MOneciously, moneciously (mẹ-në’shus-li) 
are pDA eg, furn veds a nutmeg- A 0 (ms : 
tee ep ere ‘cultivated in Jamaica, etc., and hence ie ar A manner; witha tendency 
like P erica Jamaica, and Mexican nutmeg. M. Ango- ee monoeeismn.— Moneeciously ae ae 
aay! imilar product. : 

*9 yields a similar produc ay sss 

vonodrama (mon-6-drii/mii), n. [NL., < Gr, Monecism, monecism (m9-n8'sizm), n. [< mo- 
mo. ¥ x 


næc(ious) + -ism.] The state or quality of being 
moneecious; hermaphroditism; androgyneity. 
monoembryony (mon-d-em’bri-on-i), n. [< Gr. 
uóvoc, single, + éuBpvov, embryo: see embryo.) 
In bot., the condition of possessing only a sin- 


póvoç, single, + dpaza,a dvama.] A dramatic 
piece for a single performer or actor: some- 
times used also for a piece for two performers. 
monodramatic (mono-dra-mat‘ik), a. [< mon- 
odrama + -atic2.] Pertaining toa monodrama. 
[< monodrama.] Same as 


Monogenea (1non-0-jé’né-i), n. pl. 
Hovoyevic, only-hegotten, single: see monage- 
nous.] A division of fluke-worms or trematoids, 
containing those which undergo scarcely any 
change or comparatively little transformation 


gle embryo, as the seeds of most angiosperms. Monogenesy (mon-6-jen’e-si), n. 


monogastric (mon-6-gas’trik),a. [= F. mono- 
gastrique, £ Gr. ubvoc, single, + yacThp, stomach: 
see gaster®, gastric.) Having only one stomach 
t digestive cavity.— Monogastric Diphyidæ or 


phydæ,. See the quotation under diphyzosid. 


(NL. < Gr. 


in development: opposed to Digenea. There 
are several families and numerous genera. 
Monogeneous (mon-d-jé’né-us), a. 
voc, single, + yévoc, kind.] 1. In biol., gener- 
ated in the same form as that of the parents; 
Siete homogencous as regards stages of development: 
specifically said of the Monogenea.—2. In math., 
having a single differential coefficient. 
monogenesis (mon-d-jen’e-sis), n. 
Hovoc, single, + yéveorc, origin: see genesis.) In 
biol.: (a) Development of the ovum from a pa- 
rent similar to itself: opposed to metagencsis. 
E. van Beneden. 
ual from one parent which develops both male 
and female produets, or ova and spermatozoa. 
A. Thomson. 


[< Gr. uó- 


(NL., < Gr. 


(b) Generation of an individ- 


(c) Descent of all living things 
from a single cell. Haeckel. 
[As mono- 


monodramet, %- monoflagellate (mon-6-flaj’e-lat), a. [< Gr. genesis.] Same as monogenism or monogony. 
monodrama. a p udvoc, single, + E. flagellatel, a.] Monomasti- Eneye. Dict. 
monodromic (mon-d-drom‘ik), a, [< Gr. uóvoç, ? , Bua 


gate or uniflagellate, as an infusorian. 
monogam (mon’é-gam),n. [« LL. monogamus, 
< LGr. povóyauoç, married but once: see monoga- 
mous.] In bot., a plant that has solitary flowers 
with the anthers united. 
Monogamia(mon-6-ga’mi-ii),7.pl. [NL.,<LGr. 
Hovéyauoc, married but once: see monogamous. | 
In bot., one of the six orders of the nineteenth 
class, the Syngenesia, in the Linnean system, in 
which the flowers are solitary and have united 


single, + dpópoç, a course, running, race.] In 
math., having a single sheet in the Riemann’s 
surface; not having different values for one 
value of the variable. A monodromie function is one 
having the property that if, by a continuous change, the 
yariable makes an excursion and returns to its original 
yalue, the function will also return to its original value. 
Also monotropic. 
monody (mon’6-di),7.; pl.monodies (-diz). [Also 
monodia; = F. monodie = Sp. monodia = Pg. It. 


monodia, < ML. monodia, < LL. monodia, mono- anthers. 
dium, Gr. povodia, a solo, lament, < uóvoç, single, monogamian (mon-6-ga’mi-an), a. Same as 
+ odh, a song, ode: see ode.] 1. In music: (a) monogamous. 


A style of composition in which one voice-part 
decidedly preponderates in interest over the 
others ; homophony: opposed to polyphony, in 
Which all the voice-parts are equally important. 
a e term is Specially applied to the modern style which 
aie Somewhat before 1600 in Italy, and which led rapidly 
Sree and great popularity of the opera, the ora- 
ee the instrumental suite. The style itself had long 
thence aa known in popular songs and dances, but only 

erted itself as a controlling power in artistic music. 
ting Pece written in monodic style; a melody, 


monogamic (mon-0-gam’ik), a. [£ MGr. govo- 
yajukóç, < uovóyauoç, one married but once: see 
monogam.] Same as monogamous. H. Sidg- 
wick, Methods of Ethics, p. 227. 


+ -ist.] 1. One who has been married only 
once; one who believes that a person should not 
marry oftener than once—that is, that a wid- 
ower or widow should not remarry. 


ine, or air i intai . . . that it was unlawful for a priest of the 
position written yo the voice. (c) A com- cyuen of Engtandy after the death of is et wife, to ae 
one part only; a solo. Also a d. or, to express it in one word, I valued myself upon 
ee: 2 pene trict AATA Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 
a ; os Oa 
tered ee ngs Were called . . . Monodia if they were vt- 2, One who has but one (living and undiv orced) 


YY one alone, and this w 
nces and others d this was 


a great ciuilitie to 


2. Mono 
Sound, 


vsed at the enterment of 


of great accompt, and it was reckoned 
vse such ceremonies. 


‘ Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 
0 ; o 
nous sound; monotonousness of 


wife, as opposed to a bigamist or a polygamist. 
SO (mon/6-ga-mis’tik), @. [K mo- 

nogamist + -ic.] Same as monogamous. 
monogamous (mō-nog'a-mus), 4. [K F. I 

game = Sp. monógamo = Pg. It. monogamo, 


Hear the toll LL Č LGr. poróyapoç, married bu 
ing of the bells A MONOJAMUS, 3 ` Af ? A 1 
= +y , marriage. . 

What Arua A bells! once, < Gr. póvoc, single, + yanos, ge.] 


Ê solemn thought their monody compels! Practising or supporting the principle of mo- 


7 = t remarry- 
Monod: 2 Poe, The Bells, iv. nogamy. (a) Marrying only once that is, not re 
ay 5-d7. r ing after f thi use: opposed to = 
tbs, Single, 4 pon 9-di-nam’ik), a. [< Gr. BESS ine only one ab atime: opposed to bigamaus or 
pg Dut os ovate, Power: see dynamic.) polygamous. : as, monoga- 
[ are, | e power, capacity, or talent. 2. Of or pertaining te monogamy: am o o s 
Monodimam;, doctrines or customs.— 3. , 2 
umna mous doc customs. 9: ie 
Ma hended," en, men of a single talent, are rarely Only amily Me ae Al area 
On DES De Quincey. mous family of birds.— 4. E 
sing ie {25-n6'ici), n. pl. [NL., < ce ae tary lowers with united anthers, asin ZO} TE 
creSifeation (gL 0use] Mm De Blainville’s Doubly monogamoa st puidi, Incubation, 


5 > the second of three sub- 
eis and ee ap lephora, contrasted with 
Mon ca, otita, named in the form 


pl. [NL., < Gr. póvoç, 
ee twenty-first class 
On System of Linnewus. 
Owens os emeng and pistils are in 

he same plant, as in the 


of the young, as pigeo : mogamie 


S jle that forbids rema: 
a former husband or ¥ 


See bigamy, 2.—2. The 


P ae 


0 bation, and care 
of which takes part in nest-building, ines. 


monogenetic (mon’6-jé-net’ik). a. [< monogen- 


esis, after genelic.] 1. Of or pertaining to mono- 
genesis.—2, Of or relating to monogenism. 

The monogenetie theory, which believes in the original 
common origin of all mankind from one pair. 

Science, VIL 169. 
3. In geol., being the result of one genetic pro- 
cess: applied by Dana to mountain-ranges. 

The Appalachians, a range of many mountain ridges 
and valleys, constitute one individual among mountains, 
because a result of one genetic process, or, in a word, 
monogenetic. Dana, Man. of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 796. 


monogenism (m6-noj’e-nism), n. [< monogen-y 


+ -ism.] The descent of the whole human 
race froma single pair. Also called monogeny. 
— Adamitic matenon the descent of the human 
race from Adam and Eve, according to the Mosaic account. 
Huzley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 159. 


monogamist (mOd-nog’a-mist), n. [< monogam-y monogenist (m6-noj’e-nist), n. and a. [< mo- 


nogen-y + -ist.| I. n. 1. One who maintains 
the doctrine of monogenesis in any form. 

To meet the inevitable question of “ Whence the first 
organie matter?” the Monogenist is reduced to enumer- 
ate the existing elements into which the simplest livin; 
jelly or sarcode is resolvable. Owen, Anat. (1868), iii. 817. 
2. One who believes in the doctrine of mono- 
genism. 

According to the Monogenists, all mankind have sprun; 
from a single pair, whose multitudinous progeny sp! ; 
themselves over the world. 

Huzley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 159, 
Il. a. Of or pertaining to monogenesis or 
monogenism: as, a monogenist theory. 


i monogenistic (mon’6-je-nis‘tik), a. [¢ mono- 


genist + -ic.] Same as monogenist. 
monogenous monoj e-nus), a. [L Gr. povoyevýc, 
only-begotten, single, < póvocç, single, + -ye 

< y yev, produce: see -genous.] 1. Genera 
or generating by means of fission, gemmatio 
or sporulation, as modes of asexual repro 
tion. a a 

uction by fission, which, with that 

eRe on, is included under 
genous asexual reproduction. 
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ae i A writer of 
Samo as monogony, 1, or monogenesis. 


monogenism. A 
monoglot (mon’6-glot), a. [< LGr, povdyarror, 
povoyzaocor, speaking but one language, < Gr. 
povoc, single, + yAorra, Attie form of yAoooa, 
tongue, language.) 1. Speaking or using only 
one language.—2. Written or published in 
only one language. 


—2, Same monographer (mo-nog’ra-fer), n, 
monographs. k So 4 
monographie (non-ğ-graf'ik), a. [= F. mono- 
graphique = Sp. monográfico = It. monografico ; 
as monograph + -ic.] i. Of or pertainmg to 
a monograph; of the nature of a monograph. 
i ic C leteness, which 
It does not pretend to monographie comp LEAN 
would require far more profound and Ca aay n o 


# (mon’o-go-ni'tik), a [< Gr. RE : Be cao. 
So ae yoreiea, produce, < oe 2. Pertaining to or of the n ature of a 
single-brooded; gram. 
ao n of the letters A and P. 


spring, generation] In ento ngle 
haying only one brood during a year. a 
monogonic (mon-6-gon‘ik), @. [< monogony + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to monogony: same as 
monogenous, 1. oe a 
Monogonopora (mon”ĝ-gğ-nop V- 


An io binatior s, 
A monographio com Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 746. 


3. Drawn in lines without colors. 
monographical (mon-ọ-graf'i-kal), a. [< mono- 
i), n. pl. graphic + ay ee ST ei) e 

nus: SC = r ically (mon-6-graf‘i-kal-1), Je 
NL., neut. pl. of monogonoporus: See mono- monographi uly (n k 

oro] ‘A division of dendrocœlous tur- In the manner or form of a monogr api: iM 

pellarian worms, having the sexual opening monographist (mo-nog‘ra-fis )s rm E m ue 

single, whence the name. Tt contains the land and graph + -ist.] One w ho writes a monograph. 
fresh-water planarians of the families Planaritde and monographous (mo-nog ra-fus), a. [< mono- 

Geoplanide. Opposed to Digonopora. _ k graph + -ous.] Monographie. i 
monogonoporic (mon-9-gon-d-po'rik), 4. [AS monography (m6-nog’ra-fi), n, [= F. mono- 

monogonopor-ous + -ic.] Having a single sex- “Graphie = Sp. monografia = Pg. monographia 

ual opening or generative pore; specifically, = Jt. monografia, < Gr. pévoc, single, + -ypagia, 
pertaining to the Monogonopora, or having ¢ ypáğew, write.] 1. A delineation in lines 
thoir characters, Reeds Satis without colors; an outline sketch.—2. A mon- 
OTR Ne (monto g? nop eee a ograph; also, a system of monographs. 

sue monogonopors, < Gr EA Having TART In order to write a complete monography of the Kash- 

generation, + xdpoc, passage. aving ASMg1e miri style, we ought to be able to trace it very much fur- 

genital pore, as a turbellarian; pertaining to ther back than anything in the previous pages enables us 

the Monogonopora: opposed to digonoporous. to do. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 294. 
monogony (mọ-nog'¢mi), n. [< Gr. póvoc, single, monogyn (mon’õ-jin), n. [< Gr. pévos, single, 

+ -yovia, < V yer, produce: see -gony.] + yvvh, female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot., 

Asexual reproduction; agamogenesis: used by aplant having only one pistil or stigma. 

Haeckel in distinction from amphigony. Monog- Monogynia (mon-d-jin’i-i), n. pl. [NL : 

ony is exhibited in the dae animoa in which ener is monogyn.] E Bot, Lean e et order 

: y ils: a * > * 5 i 
NO sex, as in cases of reproduction by fission or gemMA nOn in each of the first thirteen classes in the Lin- 


without conjugation. The term is not applied to asexual | 
modes of reproduction, as parthenogenesis, which occur nean system, comprehending such plants as 


in sexed animals. Also monogeny, monogenesy. have only one pistil or stigma in a flower. 
2. Same as MONROY ENESTE: monogynian (mon-6-jin’i-an), a. [< NL. Mono- 
monogram (mon’6-gram), n. [= F. mono- gynia + -an.) Pertaining to the order Mono- 
gramme=Sp. monograma=Pg.It.monogramma, ynia; having only one pistil or stigma. 
< LL. monogramma, £ Gr. povoypapuarov (not monogynist (mõ-noj'i-nist),n. [< monogyn-y + 
aon), a horaorer Consisting of evra -ist.] One who adopts or favors monogyny. 
Raa SIES Fe einen tc ale monogynecial (mon’6-ji-né’sial), a. [< Gr. 
ds utes Be (uovdypappoc, drawn with single j,éyoc, single, + NL. gynecium + -al.] In bot., 
lines, outlined, > L. monogrammus, an outline formed by the pistil of one flower: applied to 
Sia skeleton, shadow), < doc, single, + simple fruits 
ypápua(T-), letter: see AA 1. One char- m Taanis 
=e e e 5 onogynous (mo-noj‘i-nus),a. [<monogyn-y + 
acter a ene) 5 mark or design formed or A SoN: Hie ar Bate. Heine: on T: 
n ing of one letter. nogyny; monogamous, as a man: correlated 
Tin companie ry superficies] came with monandrous.—2. In zoğl., having only one 
B. Jonson, Discoveries, xx. ones Be ees, ay as E a 
; 2. Two or more of the letters of a name or Eyn. a ae oon ey BIOBA, 
| word, or of the initials of several names or aE D 7 femalo] ee and anthrop., a mat- 
words, so combined as to form or appear to S with only one female or wife; the monogy- 
form a single character. gees ete cones yi pease, KG 
That the founder was a Bishop Euphrasi f a ena DR SUS a =i 
. a a a a a oor, pron Henijizpes, lasting one day only, 
A E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 101. < pavor pinglo, £ EEG, day.] In med., lasting 
8}. A picture drawn in lines without color; a „° C(Suns on y one Cay. 
sketch. > monohydrated (mon-6-hi’dra-ted), a. [< Gr. 
póvoç, single, + dup (idp-), water: see hydrate. | 


A kind of first draught ę 7 SA 
onora ot lite anrora, gronna popu nD Containing one molecule of water. This term was 
7 */ formerly applied to such acids as were regarded as formed 


monogram-machine (mon‘6-gram-ma-shén”), from an oxid by the addition of one molecul 
ü. A toot-press used to stamp monograms, ini- monohydrated nitric acid, (HNO;)>, formed from the Oxia 
tials, ete., on paper and the like. N205 by adding a molecule of water, H20. 
monogrammal (mon’6-gram-al), a. [< mono- MOnohydric (mon-o-bi'drik), a. [< mono. + 
gram (LiL. monogramma) + -al.] Sameas mono- 54 r(ogen) + -ic.] Containing one atom of hy- 
grammatic. [Rare.] gropen papecinoally applied: fe such acids as have a 
RNG to ora. 7s = ogen atom replaceable by a basic atom or radi- 
ronorammatic aon Ti e a-mat ik), Oo = cal, as formic or lactic acid; and also to alcohols which by 
b ; of hydroger z 
Bs heen ae Ue igue, ae j TEH e E), oxidation exchange two atoms of hydrogen for one of oxy 
5 n 5 i yle or 


gen, and form acids containing the same number of car- 
manner tin monogram; pertaining to mono- bon atoms as the alcohols from which they were derived. 


Monoica (mo-noi’ka), n. pl. Same as Monæca. 
One photo-lithographed plate of monogrammatic em- 


monoid (mon‘oid), a. andn. [< Gr. povoeidhc, 
blems, the meaning of which remains unknown. of one form, uniform, < póvoç, single, + eldoc, 
The Academy, April 6, 1889, p. 243. 


se form.] I, a. In ane. pros., containing but one 
_ -monogrammic (mon-d-gram’ik), a. [= F. mono- 


: kind of foot: noting certain meters. Monoid me- 
granmique; as monogram (LL, monogramma) + ters are also called pure meters or simple meters, and dis- 
-ic.] Same as monogrammatic. 


heen from compound (episynthetic) meters and mized 

| on ers. 

ies ae 3 Ds n. (=F. monographe TI. a In math., a surface which possesses a 
Pg. monog , < Gr. póvoç, single, 7, Conical point ; i i — 

: Fe eat Rae ripti Mae reat, ee point of the highest possible (»—1)th 
thing or class of things; a treatise on asin- Mono-ideism (mon’6-1-dé’izm), n. [< Gr. pó 

i ig njer oF x Bape Aepaniment, division, Pinel) ee vo (eee idea? + T “one 
“de a centration of the mind upon one thought or 

monograph on the ant, as treated c idea; i ject; mi 

fe blemon ot the Bok oL Frores pii eras mania. [Ra fon n oet mid mono- 


; Eliot, Middlemarch, xy. 
» xvii It is observed that the mental condition of hypnotised 


 (mon’ô- „u. t. [< monograph, *‘subjects” is ideism 
n (m O-g1 i often one of k -ideism — 
t or produce a ato eta ae and one-sided attention. masked mone ohsone 


= z Proc. Soc. Psych, Research, TIT, 407. 
re monolatry (m9-nol’a-tri), n. [< Gr. pdvoc, single, 
© Aarpeta, service, worship: see latria.] The 
trous or pagan worship of one divinity; 


nonograph. 
ies of Lumbricus have never been i 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


monolithic (mon-6-lith’ik), q 
y rhe 


monomachy 
also, the worship of one G 
ly with an explicit dishelic 
Thus results a worshj 
hausen calls it- 
monotheism. 
monolith (mon’9-lith), , 
Sp. monólito = Po. ho. 
LL. monolithus, < Fe 


monolithal (mon’6-lith-al) 
-al.] Same as monolithic.” 


= A 
aS Monolith q Mog i 


ique = Pg. monolithico ; 
Formed of a single stone 
shaft of a column.— 2, Con 
as, a monolithic civele,—3 
a monolith. : 
There is no doubt that the 
principal source of the awe 
have been regarded. 
J. Fergusson, Hist, I 
monolobite (m6-nol’6-bit), n 
gle, + AoBédc, lobe (see lobe), + 
bite in which the trilobed or ri 
ter of the upper surface is q 


as an obei l Lf 
sistingop t ory, k 
Of or Perta; Dk | 


ir monolith; 
ù tc cl 
and wonder with iat 


K Gri 
aan bular, 
a single 
monolocular (mon-ğ-lok'ŭ-lär), E ve 


Monolocularia (mon -6-lok-i-14’ri-i) » 

Those animals rhs | 
hearts are monolocular, or which havet: 
one cardiac cavity. Walder, Amer. Nat., 18 
p. 914. 4 
monologiant, n. 


[< monology + -an.] Sx i 
Minsheu. 1S) 


1 


alone. Especially — (a) A dramatic soliloquy. W) 
of dramatic entertainment, consist 
tations, anecdotes, songs, etc., perfor: 
one person. Fai 
He [Charles Mathews] instituted in 1818, m 
Foote and Dibdin, a species of entertainmen aihen i 
of a monologue, which, under the title © oye Lit 
Home,” proved very successful. Amer ae ; 
(©) A long speech or harangue uttered by one pe 
pecially in the course of a conversation. A vsenel® í 
He sate at the feet of the teacher m aie te y 
much apparent interest to monologues, Aad 
of which he could anyways understan® sain 
His [Wordsworth’s] finest passages a 9d sets f 
logues. Lowell, Among MY fit s| 
monologuize (mon‘d-log Dh iein: d 
pp. monologuized, ppr- money 
ologue + -ize.] To soliloqui4 
: i 201 
Her lips had a habit of silently m 
in the anier of gE who speia with otOi 
i ible utterance. 1 
with no audible uttera e- Besant, childre a 


fl 


eZ | 
oe apt 


monology (mo-nol’6-ji), % is i 
simple language D z 
quy’), < povddoyos, spes ng opin 
ologue.| The act or ba it ag oon 
monologues, or of monop? ait 
by long narratives oF disser 
of soliloquizing. eat 


i t 
It not by an insolent We hol 
persisted in monology through ma Da 
i on-o-ma K Phy ie i 
monom enin a as mononael y is 
F = 4 z 
monomachist (md-nom ark 
ach-y + -ist.) One Y 
bat; a duelist. _ 
monomachy (mo om E ] 
chia; < E. monomat? T chid 


tb 


uJ 
nite. 


Tt. monomachia, < LL. mer o 

xla, single combat, < povop ai ise 

combat, < pdvos, SIDE 8; 

single combat; & due p eos! 
Heroical) monomarhies. pierce’ Sup 


Harveys 


ibs 


monomachy 
rformed a m 
prore 1s to NORE piace 


Combat ctwixt T Rowley Cure for a Cuckold, i. 2. 


ib 
Aere rebater gna an), n [< F. monomane 
n Or monomanio, monomania: 
ne afflicted with monoma- 

Rare.] mp. ie 
a’ni-ib), n. = I. mono- 
A on-p ma ni Ty e 
Sp. MONON Gy, póvoç, Single, + pavia, 


onomachy, 
and weapon 


O 0 
mane roman): 


man $ 
onomaniat. 


1. Insanity in which 
complete limitation of 
Bai T action to a particular 
ervertet jfic delusion, or an impulse to 
Oe thing. The other mental 
i f degenera- 
In popular use, an unreasonable zeal 
tion.— 2: rest in some one thing; a craze. 
for or inte ‘as anxious as any prince could be about 


prederic WAS A ar ut this anxiety never degen- 
neamelency of his army. shee that which led his father 


i jants. a > 
Cony fancy prices for Ba acaulay, Frederic the Great. 


is He 

romania, X 
mor 5 mania. 
more or less 


madnes: 
nental 


ja, the excessive tendency to do 
pnstinctive monom rth out intelligible motive and un- 
considerations of propriety, morality, or per- 
strained Dy © persons manifesting this form of mental 

ence. ally have exhibited signs of more or less 
nt Us veneration. It includes suicidal in- 
me ity, dipsomania, pyromania, klep- 
s of perverted sexual instinct. 


tomani A impulsive insanity. =Syn. 1. Lunacy, Derange- 


Also call z jl 

eeinsanily.  _, . 
mie Cae (mon-o-naini-ak), a. andn. [= 
monom = Sp. It. monomaniaco; as 


F, monomaniaque 


monomania + -ac.] I. a. Same as monoma- 
iacal. 7 i 
"T n. 1. A person affected by monomania.— 


isi > upon some one or 

. In law, one who is insane up 
a subjects, and apparently sane upon all 
others. See š 

monomaniacal (mon ” o-ma-ni ‘a-kal), a. [< 
monomaniac + -al.] Of or pertaining to mono- 
mania; also, afflicted with monomania. 

Patients confess that they have been under the influence 
of monomaniacal ideas and terrible hallucinations fora 
long period, without their existence being suspected even 
by their most intimate associates. a 

F. B. Winslow, Obscure Diseases of the Brain, ix. 
Monomastiga (mon-d-mas’ti-gii), n. pl. [NL. 
(in neuter) pl. of Monomastiz.| A division of 
flagellate infusorians having one flagellum, 
as the Monadida, ete.: distinguished from Di- 
mastiga. . 
monomastigate (mon-6-mas‘ti-gat), a. [< Gr. 
Hovoc, single, + paarté (uaortty-), a whip, scourge. } 
Having one flagellum; uniflagellate: said of the 
Monomastiga. 
Monomastix (mon-d-mas’tiks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Kv, Single, + áon (uaorry-), a whip, 
courge.] A genus of uniflagellate infusori- 
ans proposed by Diesing in 1850, giving name 
to the Monomastiga. 
cee pen Om _(< F. monéme = Sp. Pg. 
A e < NL. *monomium, for *mono- 
name, He Gr. pévoc, single, + L. nom(en), 
+ Hence mor i 5 i i 
88 monomtal onomial. Cf. binomial.] Same 
jp eetat (m6-nom’e-rii), n. pl. 
HEPC, Consistin 
monomerous,] 
Sects proposed 


Of certain mi 
Hat minu 


e [NL., < Gr. 
g of one part, single: see 
A section of coleopterous in- 
by Latreille for the reception 
rervations ven ee Spoo leS: It is now known that 
reille had inel aate and pertaining to families which 

merosomata 


nidang Te 

tem there y Acaridea. In Leach's Sys- 

corgennida — Dimerosomaia, 
lons, etc.; Monomeroso- 

Wood ints odosomat ni 

TPOS, a, the Pycnogonide. West- 

and thethirg. oii iarthrosomata between the second 


Teg somatous (m6- 
TOnomero, ay eas Si 
J 


ie i 
gmentea Leor mass—that is, ap- 


Onomeroso 


1 aS a Mite: dict Š 
atou, e: distinguishe i. 
ero iS) Dolymerosom. Seda mua, 


Sane as a tarsus; spe- 
i ist? baying baining to the Monar 2. 
) stamen, Da ae member in each cycle 
Jompare dimer, Sepal): said of a 


y Se 


monometallism 


monometallist (mon-d-met’ 


monometer (mé-nom’e 
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¥ € c (mon”õ-me-tal’i 
Hóvoç, single, + ra etal a Wane 
sisting of but one metal: specifically, wip vor 
ee ADAY consist of but one metal (oral ay, 
as gold or silyer: as, a monometallie ee pede 
monometall(i. (mon-6-met/al-izm) Ee 
etall(ic) + ism.) The use of init 
metal as a standard of value in the coin: 
a country; also, the economic theory that a = 
cates such a single standard, See bimetallion. 


nor e } al-ist), n. - 
maate) + -ist.] _One who PRN ite 
y ol monometallism: opposed to bimetallist. 
Ronon 3 -tér), a. and n 
nometer, as a noun monometron, < G: 


HETpoc, consisting of one mea. < uóvoç, si 
+ pézpov, a measure: see meters) ee 
Brae, ane of a single measure. _ = 
. n. In pros., isti i 
shout pros., a meter consisting of a single 
monometric (mon-d-met/rik), a. 
single, + pézpov, measure. C 
In erystal., same as isometric, 2. 
monometrical (mon-d-met’ri-kal), a. 
nometer + -ic-al.] Pertaining to or consisting 
of monometers; containing only one meter. 
monomial (m9-n6’mi-al), a. and-n. [< monome 
(NL. *monomium) + -al. Cf. binomial, multino- 
mial, polynomial. See also mononomial.| I. a. 
1. Inalg., consisting of only one term, and not 
of several added together.—2. In zoöl. and bot., 


same as mononomial.—Monomial tian 
See differentiant. 2 CES 


IL. n. In alg., an expression or quantity con- 
sisting of a single term. See binomial. Also 
monome. 

Monomorium (mon-d-md’ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pévoc, single, + pópiov, dim. of uópoç, a part, 
piece.] A genus of Formicide, having the meta- 
thorax unarmed, the mandibles narrow, and the 
antennee 11- or 12-jointed. It is wide-spread, with 
Many species, among them the common little red ant, M. 
pharaonis. This well-known domestic pest America owes 


monometalli. 


m 
cay 


T. jovd- 


f. monometer.) 


[< mo- 


ww 


Pharaoh's Ant (Monomorium pharaonis). 
1, female; 2, worker. (Lines show natural sizes.) 


to Europe, though it has generally been considered of 
American origin; it is now almost cosmopolitan. It does 
no great damage, but is troublesome from its myriads, its 
habit of overrunning almost everything in the house that 
is eatable, and the great difficulty or impossibility of its 
extermination. s 
monomorphic (mon-ọ-mor'fik), a. [As mono- 
morph-ous + -ic.] 1. In zool., of one and the 
same (or essentially similar) type of structure ; 
formed much alike; notably uniform in mor- 
phic character: said of a number of animals 
collectively, or of the zodlogical group whic! 
they constitute: as, birds are a highly mono- 


morphic class of animals.— 2. Inentom., having 
DANE form, structure, or morphological char- 


acter; identical or invariable in form through- 
out successive stages 0 
morphous ; homomorphous ; ametabolic. 
monomorphous (mo 
vos, single, + #0p97, form.] 
morphic in any sense.— 2. 
specifically apphed 
sents ante ih their larval state are : 
form to the perfe 
monomphalus ¢ 
phali (-li). 
navel] In à 
son being near 
other in a common um 15 cus 
Monomyaria (mon‘o-mra 
Gr. póvoç. single, + Ht, 
order of bivalve mollus' Be 
tor muscle, or with one su‘ 
the expense of another, | sa 
and romas from 8 ja 
forms, and is nearly coincident 
under ciborium. ee 
mono: 


monomyary (mon-6-mi’ a-ri), a. and n. 
monomyaira, < NL. Monomyaria.] Same as mon- 

of only one M ahaa 
Havoc, single, + veŭpov, 
only a ganglionic nervous system. 

Mononomial (mon-6-no’mi-al), a. 
single, + n 8 
monomial.] In zoöğl. and bot., 
single word or term: applied to the name of an 
animal or a plant : opposed to binomial and poly- 


nomial. Coues, The Auk, 1.320. Also monomial, 
mononuclear 


voc, single, + 


mononuclear cells. Hi ueppe, 


vestigations 
K Gr. uzo, M. stigations (trans.), p. 68. 


Mononym (mon’o-nim), n. 


f development; mono- 


Gangotri 


monopetalous 


tor muscle, as an : at : 
taining to the Moma Bea oe Ne 


. n. A monomyarian bivalve mollusk. a 
{= F. 


Monomyaria. Also ma 


(NL., < Gr. 
Animals with 
Rudolphi. 
[< Gr. pévoc, 
name: see nominal, Cf, 
consisting of a 


Ononeura (mon-d-nii’rii), n. f 
nerve, 


L, nom(en), 


(mon-6-nui’klé-air), a. [< Gr. pó- 
à „+ L, nucleus, nucleus: see nuclear.) 
aving a single nucleus; uninuclear: as, large 


Bacteriological In- 


ononyching (mon’6-ni-ki’né), n. pl. (NL., < 


Mononyz (-onych-) + -ine.] A subfamily of Gal- 

gulide, typified by the genus Mononys. It con- 

tains heteropterous insects of flattened form, truncate in 

front, rounded behind, and rough on we of dull or dark 
tt 


color; and with the fore legs raptorial, 


insect prey, ed for clutching 


[< Gr. novérrpoc, 
having one name, < yévoc, single, + 4voya, ovuua, 
a name: see onym.) A name consisting of a 
single term; a mononomial name in zoölogy. 
Coues, The Auk, I. 321. 


mononymic (mon-6-nim’ik), a. [< mononym + 


-ic.] Having but one name; named in one word; 
mononomial: applied in zodlogy to a system of 
nomenclature in which the name of each species 
is a single word: opposed to dionymal and poly- 
onymic. 
In a mononymic system we should require as many sep- 
arate names as there are objects to be named. 
J. W. Dunning, Entomol. Monthly Mag., VIIL 274. 


Mmononymization (mon-d-nim-i-za‘shon), n. [< 


mononymize + -ation.| The substitution of a 
single word for several which had been used to- 
gether as the name of something, as the em- 
ployment of the name iter for a part of the 
brain usually called iter a tertio ad quartum cen- 
triculum. (Rare.] 


The desired mononymization is best attained by simply 
dropping the superfluous genitive [in the phrase ‘ torcu- 


lar Herophili”). 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIIL 525, note. 


mononymize (mon’6-nim-iz), v. f.; pret. and 


pp. mononymized, ppr. mononymizing. [< mona- 
nym + -ize.| To convert (a polynomial name) 
into a mononym. 
Mononyx (mon’6-niks), n. [NL., < Gr. póvoç, 
single, + dvvt, anail: see onyx.) In entom.: (a) 
The typical genus of Mononychine, founded by 
Laporte in 1837. M. amplicollis is a large, broad 
South American species; M. stygius is found in 
the southern United States. (bt) An unused 
genus of coleopterous insects. Brullé, 1838. 


monoousian (mon-6-5’si-an), a. Same as 
monoousious. Fs 
monoousious (mon-6-6’si-us), a. [< LGr. poro- 


obcwoc, of single essence, < Gr. pévoc, single, + 
obcia, essence, < Gv (fem. ooa), ppr. of civan be: 
see bel, ens. Cf. homodusious.] Having the same 
substance; consisting of the same matter: used 
to describe the Sabellian confounding of God 
the Father and God the Son. 
monoparesis (mon-6-par’e-sis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
uóvoç, single, + zdpeorc, a weakening, paralysis: 
see paresis.] In pathol., the paresis of a single 
part of the body, as of one limb. 
monopathic (mon-6-path’ik),a. [< monopath-y 


veenor’fus),a. [< Gr. ué Fica] In pathol, involving the disorder of 
r 1. Same as mono- 
Of invariable form: 


i rtain neuropterous in- 
lied to ee e 


only one organ or function: said of disea: 


ey 


‘opathy (mo-nop’a-thi),». [< LGr. y 
menor heath tp 


Gr. pévoc, single, + xaboc, suffering.) 1. | 

tary suffering or sensibility. 

ativity, and sents 
birth; 


monopetalous 


al).] In bot., having the pe 
jece by their edges: more 
fous or sympetalous. 

monophanous (m6-nof’a-nus), a 
vosaryc, visible alone, < Gr. pdvoc, SINS’ 
+ gaivectiar, appear. ] Haying an 
similar to ene S sa 
other. [Rare. mp. Diet. 

Monophlebites mon'G-fle-bi’t82), mpl. [NL 
< Gr, pévoc, single, + ghé: (9288-), a veim, ar 
-ites, E. -ite?.] A tribe or section of 
terous subfamily Coccine, ineluding the largest 
bark-lice known. Some Australian forms are 
nearly two inches long. ; 

monophobia (mon-6-f0' bi-ii), n. [NL < Gr. 
povoc, single, + -ġopia, < gébeoban, fear (> 66306, 
fear).] In pathol., morbid dread of being left 
alone. 5 

monophonic (mon-6-fon‘ik), a. [K monophon-y 
+ -ic.] Same as monodic. 

monophonous (mon‘6-f6-nus), @. [< Gr. povd- 
donoc, with but one voice or sound, < Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + ¢av7, voice. ] Producing a single sound 
or note at one time: said of an instrument. 

monophony (mon’6-f0-ni),”. [As monophon-ous 
+ -y3.] Same as monody, 1. 

monophote (mon’6-fot), n, [< Gr. pévoc, single, 
+ 0¢ (¢0r-), light.) An electric arc-lamp regu- 
lator designed to work in single series, or on the 
parallel-are system, between the leads of an 
electric-light circuit. More fully named mono- 
phote regulator. 

monophthalmus (mon-of-thal’mus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. uovóġlażuoç, one-eyed, < j6v0¢, single, + óg- 
fazudc, the eye.] In teratol., a monster with one 
eye; a cyclops. 

The term anophthalmus unilateralis would seem to serve 


better . . . than the term monophihalmus, given by some 
writers. Medical News, LII. 636. 


monophthong (mon‘of-théng), n. [< Gr. pove- 
@foyyoc, of or with but one sound, containing 
but one vowel; as a noun, a single vowel; < 


tals united into one 
properly gamopeta- 


[< LGr. xo- 
le, alone, 
appearance 
lso; resembling each 


Monophyodonta 


the homop- Monophysite (m6-nof’i-sit), n. 
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monophyodont (mon-6-fi’6-dont), @. andn. [< 
Gr. poveouye, of simple nature, single, as, teeth 
(< uóvog, single, + pre, produce), + odot¢ (adov7-) 
L'E., tooth.) I. a. Having only one set of 
teeth: opposed to diphyodont and polyphyodont. 
II. n. An animal having only one set of t ecth. 
(mon-0-fi-9-don‘ti), n. pl. 
[NL.: see monophyodont.] A division of mam- 
mals containing those which are monophyo- 
dont, as the cetaceans. Sir R. Owen. f 
anda [=F. 
monophysite, < LGr. provoguaitys, One who held 
that Christ has but one nature, < Gr. xóvoç, single, 
+ọbog, nature: see physic.] I. n. One who holds 
that there is but one nature m Christ; more 
specifically, one of a sect which teaches that 
there is but one commingled or compound na- 
ture in Christ, partly divine and partly human, 
in contradistinction to the orthodox doctrine 
that by the incarnation two complete and per- 
fect natures, the divine and the human, are 
united without confusion or mutation in the one 
person of Christ. Among Monophysites in the wider 
sense are included the Eutychians and Monothelites. The 
sect of Eutychians was founded by Eutyches, who was con- 
demned at the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. ‘They taught 
that there is but one nature in Christ, the divine. The 
Monophysites properly so called hold that the divine and 
human natures in Christ are combined into one compos- 
ite nature. The first leaders of the Monophysites, and 
founders of the present Monophysite or Coptic Church 
of Egypt, were Dioscorus, condemned at Chalcedon (died 
A, D. 454), and Timothy Ælurus (‘Cat », made patriarch 
A. D. 457. In later times their most important leader was 
Severus, about A. D. 520, whose followers were called Se- 
verians, Corrupticole, or Phthartolatre, while those of an 
opposite Monophysite sect were known as Julianists, Aph- 
thartodocetee, and Phantastasts, In the sixth century the 
Monophysites spread widely in Syria, and were named 
Jacobites, from Jacob Baradeus, Bishop of Edessa, 541- 
78. At various times the Monophysites divided into a 
great number of sects, known by more than thirty dif- 
ferent titles. These represented different shades of ori- 
ginal Eutychianism and Monophysitism and attempts at 
approach to orthodoxy. The most subtle form of Monophy- 
sitism is Monothelitism (which see). Monophysitism is 
at the opposite pole of doctrine to Nestorianism, the ortho- 


dox doctrine as to the nature of Christ lying midway be- 
tween the two. As distinguished from the Monophysites, 
the orthodox are called Diphysites and Melchites. At the 
present day the two great bodies of Monophysites are the 
Copts and the Syrian Jacobites. The Armenian Church is 
also often regarded as Monophysite or Eutychian, and the 
aaron ies petore their submission to the Roman Church 
were Monothelites. See Acephali (b), Agnoctee, Theopa- 
schite, Trithetst. 2 O 
II. a. Same as Monophysitical. 


povoc, single, + 99éyyoc, sound. Cf. diphthong.] 
1. A simple vowel-sound. 

Again, the sound of the so-called long English a in make, 
paper, &c., although once a monophthong, is now pro- 
nounced as a diphthong. Encyc. Bri., XVIII. 782. 
2. A combination of two written vowels pro- 
nounced as one. 

monophthongal (mon‘of-théng-gal), a. [< 
monophthong + -al.] Consisting of or pertain- Monophysitical (mon”0-fi-sit’i-kal), a. [< Mo- 
ing to a monophthong. nophysite + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to the 
monophthongization (mon-of-théng-gi-za’- Monophysites or their doctrines; of the nature 
shon), n. [< monophthongize + -ation.) The _of the doctrines of the Monophysites. 
reduction of a diphthong to a single sound. Monophysitism (mo-nof’i-si-tizm), n. [< Wo- 
Examples of the monophthongization of e, so far as they nophysite + -ism.] The doctrines of the Mo- 
nophysites. Compare diphysitism. 
Eutychianism revived in the form of Monophysitism, or 


are found in the text of the Homeric poems. 
the doctrine that Christ had but one composite nature. 


F Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 420. 
monophthongize (mon’ of- théng-giz), v. t; 
It makes the humanity of Christ acci 
immutable divine nature. PoE 


pr and PR monophmongired, ppr. monoph- 
thongizing. monophthong + -ize. i 
ening. Lemon ae Yee J Toreduce Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 62. 
A monophthongized diphthong. 
Amer, Jour. Philol., VI. 435. 
monophyletic (mon‘0-fi-let’ik), a. [< Gr. povó- 
gudor, of one tribe, < Gr. pdvoc, single, + gv27, 
a tribe, > guAéryc, a tribesman, dvAerixdc, be- 
longing to a tribesman: see phylum.) Of or 
pertaining to a single phylum: said of a group 
any eae a Zonlogy, sihi rerorenee to the 
rigin of all the members of such group froma p A r 
| Common ancestor: opposed to n Tlie senai, Pore Bari Sno. Rii, ait 1684 
nonok letic hypothesis, in its logical application to the K 
animi | ki dom, derives all animals from a single proto- 
ae it is equivalent to the monogenetic hypothesis in 


p. 89. 


logeny. 
T ME Pory, on RN base the monophyletic ge- 
f Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 247, 
monophylitic (mon’o-fi 
ous form of monophyletic. 
Polyphylitic origin, so far 
likely an enia no ee eae 


Sollas, Encyc: Brit., XXII. 426, 


TI. x. Amember of the Monopleurobranchiata 
mop. pncobranchia (mon-9-pld-r9-brang’; 
ee pi [NL.: see monopleurobranch. 

pame | Monopleurobranchiata. ieaculeoarel| 


MONopolicay 
monopleurobranchian 
ki-an), a. and n. [< mo 
Same as monopleurobrane} 
Monopleurobranchiata, if 
ki-a’ ti), n. pl. [NL.: Seb pong. 7 
suborder of opisthobrag ~ 2nOpleyp tO: 
subo: pisthobranchjgy roby Ms 
ing plumose gills usually 9 ae Bast, "ange 
under the edge of the ma Ft ONG sig body 
posed by De Blainville in 1825 nile, This 3 they 
his Paracephalophora monoica. qat of thi nam 
the sea-hares and their allies, ^ “vided in tort 
tibranchiata of Cuvier, The y. Itis Synon nah 
branchiata. Also Monopleurobres HA 
monopleurobranchiate mone 
ki-āãt), ©. andn. [<mo 
1 S l “UT 
Same as monopleurobraney 00ra ci 
Monopneumona (mon-op-na, 
[NL., neut. pl.: see Monopnen a 
sion of Dipneusta or Di ae 


on~. 
Pleure 


6 nes 
res é ipnoi, ¢ TA 
dipnoans which are si » COntainj 
3 > Single- an 
a ngle lunged: ing 


ed from Dipneumona. The ` disti 
oe is Crt E i only exist ; 
onopneumones (mon-op-nù >09 
[NL., < Gr. óvo, ae Opnt’ mda), 
ally pl. wvebpovec, the lungs J ee lung. i! 
TEE g ame ag i 
onopneumonia (mon”op-nū-mā 
[NL.: see eera T ganii, | 
neumona. ; Se EG ag 
monopneumonian mon’ op-njq 
and n. [As ona a 
ing only one lung: 
Monopneumonia, — 
TI. x. A lung-fish, as Ceratodus 
monopneumonous (mon-op-nù'’mõ 1 
[As Monopneumones + -ous. | Having)! | 
lung; of or pertaining to the Monge | 
Monopnreumones, or Monopneumoniqg a 
Monopnoa (mo-nop’nd-4), n. pl. [NL., <6 
voc, single, + -7vooc, breathing, rve, br ute 
In Owen’s classification, a Ysubelags ie d 
tilia,” containing all reptiles which real 
one way only —that is, by lungs: distingu i 
from Dipnoa or Branchiotoca, which breathe: 
two ways—that is, either by gills first andlurs | 
afterward in the case of the same individu! | 
or some of them by gills and others by lu 
In this scheme, not easy to define satisfactorily, Fi 


Q-mõ’'nj. 
via + -an, tt Hh 
Specifically applieg a 


Owen makes his “class Reptilia” cover not only Regis f 
in the usual sense, but also Amphibia or Batrachia. EÈ f 


Dipnoa are then conterminous with Amphibia 
He divides Jonopnoa into the orders Pterosauris 
sauria, Crocodilia, Chelonia, Lacertilia, Ophidia, da= | 
dontia, Sauropterygia, and Ichthyopterygia. Comp. di. |) 
Vert. (1868), III. 850. i 
monopode (mon’6-pod), a. andn. (CE. LL. nn | 
podius, one-footed, L. monopodium, a tatle 
stand with one foot, < Gr. povdrors (Hott 
one-footed, < „óvoç, single, + obs (ot) = 
foot.) I, a. Having but one foot. w 
TI. n. 1. Any object supported on one 
only; specifically, one of a fabled race 0T | 
having but one leg. These, the Bonoste 
opodes, are described by t, Vil. 


oot, 20 
from the 


Pliny (Hist. Nat, 
ing in Ethiopia, and as possessing a single 
that it served when held up to shade them 
when they lay down to rest. 

The monopodes, sheltering themselves 


ir sing rella-like foot. ewe 
neath their single umbr amin ra reside Travels. 


from thes | 


2. In bot., same as monopodium: Gin 


monopodial (mon-6-po'di-al); 4- fie mm 
um F -al.] Resembling or after the ma 


[As an 


+ -ic.] In pros., constituting a sing si 
ir to a single foot, 0r à 

ingle foot: as, monope 
dic. a 
rdj-um), %3 Pains 
di-u: a) "Anoa i 


monopodium 
podia (-ä). 
Gr. povérove, one-foote: 
bot., an axis of gro 
tend at the apex m 
growth, while Jatera 
are produced beneat > 
sion. Goebel. Compare sy: . 
omy. aean 
monopody (mon’5~-pod-}); un F Pe 
Giz). [< LL. monopodi a pót 
single foot, esp. a8 à measu", 
Tote (zod-) = E. ootd ate 
consisting of but one 00t: 
See measure, 11 
monopolert, ”- 
leur), < monopol 
monopolist. 5 
monopolicalt (mono 
polic (= Pg. monopolico 
<al.| Monopolistic. 


; olier ( 
< OF. money mol 


monopolical 
decree of Darius, that whosoener 
S aN and seeketh, either by getting 
to ee forging yni He to hinder 
Br yas 4 wne. 
a yates nouze ie Works 11. 8 
jelfare, ed in . 
y wears Quoted 


ise, ete. See monop- 
igation, monopolise, 
opo m n e Sp. Pa te. 
ate. op/o-list), % [= SP: Fs 

mo poly 4 -ist.] 1. One who 

; as mor ages a monopoly; one who 
z ana or control of any branch 
T commerce; specifically, a 
ara h ole of a commodity in market 
of the Ma elling at an advanced price ; 
ee are or privilege granted by 
aa) the sole buying or selling of any 
LOE See monopoly.— 2. One who ob- 
z Ta or occupies anything t the 
tains, ea others: as, 2 monopolist of advan- 

ce] uso 

fag no-nop-6-lis’tik), 4. [< monop- 
Relating to a monopoly or to a 
t  nopolies; of a kind promoted by 
of mor Pies for the maintenance of a 
ly; e nonopolistic abuses; & monopo- 


: as, 
-= aopporation- i 2 ; 
listie aN (mon-§-pol’'i-tan), n. [As mo- 
monopo H an, after the erroneously assumed 
e lity 


nopolt 


logy of cosmopolitan, ete.] A monopolist. 
analog) 


iving politician, 
Hee was no diving politic a : 
-olect-seeking monopolitan. — f? 
OF na a Taylor, Works (1630). (Vares.) 
i arch, tin, fish, cloth, oil, vinegar, salt 
TT dei s Sata in Oldys's Sir Walter Raleigh. 
wha . 
55 olitet (m6-nop’6-lit), n. [< monopol-y + 
eater the erroneously assumed analogy of 
zosmopolite.] Same as monopolist. 

You marchant Mercers, and AN 12, 
in-greedy Chap-men, periur'd Hypocr ie 
oe Y jivester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
monopolization (mõ-nop”ş-li-zã'shon), n. [< 
monopolize + -ation.] 


The act or process of 
monopolizing. Also spelled monopolisation. 
monopolize (m9-nop’6-liz), v. t; pret. and pp. 
monopolized, ppr. monopolizing. [= F. monopo- 
liser = Sp. monopolizar = Pg. monopolisar ; as 
nonopol-y + -ize.| 1. To obtain a monopoly of; 
have an exclusive right of trading in: as, to 
monopolize all the corn in a district. 

The Arabs have a law that, if three camels depart at the 
same time, the convent shall be obliged to pay thirty pias- 
ters; which I suppose is designed to prevent any one Arab 


with several camels monopolizing the whole business of 
conveying the monks. 


Pococke, Description of the East, I. 159. 


2. To obtain or engross the whole of; obtain 
exclusive possession of. 


Asif this age had monopolized all goodness to itself. 


Fuller. 
Gold alone does Passion move, 
Gold monopolizes Love ! 


Cowley, Anacreontics, vii. 
Also spelled monopolise. Sore 


Monopolizer (mo-nop’5-li-zér), n. 


m i i i 
Honopolist, especially in sense 2: as, a monopo- 
eer of conversation. 


a Also spelled monopoliser. 
om to Senseless monopolizers of time that form the court 
moe i - Shelley, in Dowden, I. 204. 

z oy Gag- nop’g-i), n.; pl. monopolies (iz). 
ine pole = Sp. Pg. It. monopolio, < L. 
Tecan mn, < Gr. Hovorddtov, a right of exclu- 
is 3 fe gruia, exclusive sale, monopoly, 
clusive price. sew, barter, sale.] 1. An ex- 

ege to carry on a trafie. 


Same as 


p 


a aon using of any thing whatso- 
Anufacturin 
lackst 
ly, in Ẹ > 
sometimes nd: constitutional hist., and 

ilego Sie Amer, law, such an exclu- 
o an indivi aie pranted by the crown or 
ot the sake of th, Association, or corpora- 
Usive me pecuniary advantage of 


à co IZens e: 
state toe dae Tight, Pt the favored grantee to 


Xclusive privileges grant- 
ees of persons for the sake 
o regulate the traflic for 
fan community, as in case of 
the an c, etc., are not deemed mo- 
i me if scan 
r the sake oi 
etersana auth © the exclusive privileges 
patent and copy- 
exten lingo ni ouragement of the age 
cour y to articles originally de- 


are not deemed monopo- 
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lies. Both these classes of grants have, 


demned by s howey, 
lee y Somme as partaking of the character of mano 


p TY, Or ende: 
e Commonwealth S avour, 


lege to use the O grant hin 

a certain T s Í or his deputicn fa 

there is a glut o loncpoly Sometimes 
tity, as perhap: bs n E excessive quan- 
licence of transportation ¢ : pi pialesty gives 
of Monopoly. Sometimes the Stee ae another kind 


i ere is 
quantity; and the like is granted also 


Abbott's Account of his Life and Works, 


I will have no private mo Nie: 0} 
a ate monopo i 
b ar anita apaties, to enrich one man, and 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the R 

He thinks he can never trade to hi 
a a e a o his 

can have the monopoly of everything he values, South. 


3. In polit. econ., a s used i 
> a eon and as used M & general sense 
Jaw, such an exclusive privilege to carry on 
a traffic, or deal in or control a given class of 
articles, as will enable the holder to raise prices 
materially aboye what they would be if the traf- 
fic or dealing were free fo citizens generally 
In this sense, that exclusive control of a particular kind of 
product which results from the legitimate ownership of 
the only land from which it can be obtained, as in te a 
of some mineral waters, or earths, or ores, is sometimes 
m of ie E 9), in contrast to the artifi. 
cut monopolies created by state 3 $ l : 
i a y e grant. See virtual mo- 
4. That which is the subject of a monopoly: 
as, in Bengal opium is a monopoly.—5. The 
possession or assumption of anything to the 
exclusion of other possessors: thus, a man is 
popularly said to have a monopoly of any busi- 
ues of which he has acquired complete con- 
rol. 


eader, p. 68, 
advantage unless he 


Jonson, who, by studying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning, 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 


Caleb hain’t no monopoly to court the seenoreetas, 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., ii 

6. Loosely, a company or corporation which 
enjoys a monopoly — Monopoly Act, an English 
statute of 1623 (21 Jas. I., c. 3), declaring all monopolies 
for the manufacture, sale, or use of anything to be void, 
excepling to inventors their patent rights. Also known 
as the Statute of Monopolies.— Virtual monopoly, aterm 
in constitutional law and the history of legislation (the ap- 
propriate applications of which have been much contest- 
ed) used to characterize a business which, though not de- 
clared by law to be a monopoly or exclusive franchise pro- 
tected as such, as by a patent or an exclusive charter, is yet 
so related to the great channels and currents of commerce 
that the allowing of it to enjoy the same protection as 
other private property and business secures to it indirect- 
ly exclusive advantages substantially equivalent to a legal 
monopoly. Thus the great grain-elevators of modern com- 
merce, although erected as private property on private 
lands, if by their situation they have exclusive advantages 
for the transfer of grain from vessels at the wharf to the 
railroad terminus of a trunk-line, are said to constitute 
a virtual monopoly, because, if not subjected to a legisla- 
tive power to restrict their charges such as other private 
property and business are not subjected to, they might be 
conducted in a manner oppressive to commerce. 


monopolyloguet (mon-d-pol’i-log), n. [< Gr. 
Pree eo xo/v2oyos, much talking, < xo/t¢, 
many, much, + 2éyev, speak.] An entertain- 
ment in which a single actor sustains many 
characters. Brande. | __ n 

monoprionidian (mon-§-prīi-ẹ-nid ian), a. [< 
Gr. póvoç, single, + xpior, a saw (< xpiew, saw), 
+ -idiov, dim. suffix, 
uniserial serrations; 


eclenterates which have sor hydr 
em in a single row: opposed to diprionidian. 


5-nop’te-ral), a. [< monopteron 
monopteral (m6-nop’te-ral), [monn 


—2. In zoél., haying a single fin, wing, or alate 


+ -al.] 1. In arch., formed as a 


art. 2 mA ae Te 
Monopteride (mon-op-ter’i-de), oo ae 


ate teleostean fishes, typified by the genus Wo- 


Monopterus + -ide.] A family of 
nopterus, having the shoulder- 
girdle directly connected with 
the skull, and the abdominal 
and caudal regions of the body 
excessively elongated. 

monopteron, monopteros (mo- 


Monopterus (m6-nop’te-rus), n. [NL. (ef. Gr. 


monopterygian (m6-nop-te-rij’i-an), a. and n. 
Monopterygii (m6-nop-te i 


monoptote (mon‘op-tot), n. 


+ -an.] Having small 
uniserrulate: specifically 


i tolites or rhabdophorous 
applied to those grapto ites or baaa 


Monopteron.— Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, near Rome. 


Hovorrepoc, lit. having one wing (see monop- 
teron), < Gr. pévoc, single, + xrepév, a wing. J 
The typical genus of Monopteride, containing 
anguilliform or eel-like fishes whose fin-system 
is reduced to a continuous marginal membrane 
around the tail. M. javanicus is a common fish 
of the Indian archipelago, ahout 3 feet long. 


I. a. Pertaining to the Monopterygii, or having 
their characters. 


II. n. A monopterygian fish. 


7 ), n. pl [NL < 
Gr. póvoc, single, + zréprë (xzepuy-), fin.] Fishes 
whose fins are reduced to one. Bloch and 
Schneider. 


[= F. monoptote, 
< LL. monoptotus (in neut. pl. monoptota), < 
LGr. povézzur0c, with but one case, < Gr. uóvoç, 
single, + zrõciç (zroT-), case, < xixrecy, fall.] 
In gram., a noun or an adjective having but one 


case-form. A monoptote may be (a) a word with N 
one case in use, or (b) a word with but one case-form whic 
may be used for several or for all cases, 


monopus (mon’6-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. uovéxove, < 
one-footed, < uóvoç, single, + Tote (xod-) = E. 
foot.) In teratol, a monster having but a 
single foot or hind limb. _ 

Monopylez (mon-0-pil’é-e), n. pl. INL., < Gr. 
pévoc, single, + =ztsn, a gate.) A division 
of Pheedaria, containing those phseodarians 
which have only one pseudopodal opening: op- 
posed to Amphipylea. — 

monopylean (on ae and n. [As 
Monopylee + -an.| I. a. Having one pore or 
pseudopodal opening; pertaining to the Mono- 
pylee, or having their characters. 

II. n. A monopylean radiolarian. 

monopyrenous (mon’6-pi-ré’nus), a. [= F- 
monopyrene, < Gr. póvoç, single, + xupiy, the 
stone of afruit.] In bot., having but one nutlet 
or stone. ` 
monorchid (mo-nér’kid), a. [< monorchis, after 
orchid.) Having only one testicle; exhibiting 
or characterized by monorchism. i 
monorchis (mo-nor’kis), n.; pl. monorchides 

(-ki-dēz). [< Gr. uovoc, single, + čpxı, testicle. ] 
An animal or a person having only one testicle. 
Monorchid: they are called, have been known to be 
prie PE E EREE 
orchism (mo-nôr'kizm), n. [As monorch(is) 

acta ae presence of only one testicle. 

monorganic (mon-6r-gan’ik), a. [< Gr. pévor, 
single, + dpyavov, organ: see organic. Per- 
taining to or affecting one organ or set of or- 


gans. SE 
onorhina (mon-9-ri’na), n. pl. [NL.: see 
Monor e A primary division of the Ferte- 
brata, or other major group of vertebrates, rep- 
resented by the Marsipobranchii (Cyclostomi o 
roundmouths), the lampreys and hags ( 


ros), n. [= treta and Himera Ga), ment 
rte TON A ean a 
ane 2$ z monopterio, O e S080: 18 8 ingle oe 
5 teros, T. LOVÓTTEPOS, , . 
tne y one row of pillars, < poe S813, + 
rrepbv, a wing, a row of eOINET: a typeof -al-] Havin 
sides of a Greek temple] Ta Lares ae eanekin) 
temple or portico, usually ae ue e 


cular cella, composed of col jola or a conical but 


a circle and supporting & CUP 
roof. 


tio 
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e 
cifically 


monorhine 
TI. n. A monorhinal vertebrate, as a lamprey 


ora hag. : 
Also spelled monorrhine. y 
-rim), n. [= 


monorime, monorhyme (mon? $ ae] A 


E. monorime, < Gr. povos single, | } 
i e in which all the lines monostigmatous 

À ANU E P 
end with the same rime. 5 Gr. povos, single, 
i More correct forms stigma.] 


composition in vers 


Monorrhina, monorrhine. 

of Monorhina, monorhine. A 
monoschemic (mon-6-ské’mik), @. [< Gr. pové- 
axnuoc, of but one form, < névoc, single, + axta, 
consisting of one form 
of foot throughout; containing spondees only 
or dactyls only: noting a variety of the dac- 


tylic hexameter. A hexameter said to contain only 
dactyls necessarily lacks the last syllable of the last dac- 
tyl— that is, contains five dactyls and a trochee. See 


isochronal. 
monosemic (mon-6-s6’mik), @. [< Gr. povóon- 
jot, having but one signification, < éros, single, 
+ ofa, a sign, mark, oyeior, & sign, mark, 
unit of time, mora.}] Im ane. pros., consisting 
in or equal to a single semeion (mora or unit 
of time); equivalent to or constituting an or- 
dinary or normal short; monochronous: as, & 
monosemic arsis; & monosemic pause. See di- 
semic, trisemic. 

monosepalous (mon-6-sep’a-lus), @ [= F. 
monosépale ; < Gr. póvoc, single, + NL. sepalum, 
sepal.] In bot., having the sepals united by 
their edges: more properly gamosepalous. 

monosiphonous (mon-6-si’fon-us), 4. [K Gr. 
póroç, single, + cidwr, siphon: see siphon.] Hav- 
ing asingle siphon; not polysiphonous: app. 

in botany to certain of the higher alge (Zlort- 
dew) in which the siphons or pericentral tubes 
are wanting. See siphon. 

monosis} (mo-no’sis), n. [< Gr. povacte, solitari- 
ness, separation, < povovv, make single or soli- 


form.] In ane. pros., 


tary, < /dvoc, single: see monad.) In bot., the Monostom 
povdcrouoc, having a 

matous.] A genus of flukes or trematoid worms, < G h 

í ¢ c T. póvoToç for povobat -eared, (ni 
ical of the family Monostomidæ, of an oval- aele ne ote (ar) ee ES eared, Cn 
with only one sucker which sur- onc handi odyo. ar; Nando scora 

1s the mouth, a strong pharynx, and the ; oes 

toune ` ae g paarynx ot Amphora with small monota beside i 
sexual openings near the anterior end of the is all monola Beniak 
body. Several species of these parasites are named, as = 2 
M. mutabile, which is viviparous and infests birds; M. bi- monotelephone (mon-6-tel’e-fon), n, [K Or 
partitum, from the gills of fishes; M. lentis, found in the 
crystalline lens of the human eye. 
See cuts under cercaria. 


monosomatus,< Gr. pó i G TE = = fs 
£o ,< Gr. póvoc, single, + cua (sopa D monostrophe (mõ-nos’trõ-fë), n. [< LL. mono- monotelephonic (mon-o-tel-e-fon’ik), a [£ 
i Gr. CREO BONS; consisting ofasingle monotelephone + -ic.] ‘Adapted for transsi 

kind of strophe, < j Í 
strophe: see strophe. In pros. a poemin which monotessaron (mon-6-tes’a-ron), 2} pl. want f 
all the strophes or stanzas are of the same fessara (-ri). [NL. < Gr. i 
metrical form. : 

monostrophic (mon-9-strof‘ik), a. [< Gr. povo- froma collation of the four eva 
oTpopensc, < povéorpopoc, consisting of a single mony of the four gospels; a dia 
kind of strophe: see monostrophe.] In pros., monothalaman (mon-6-thal’a-man); Cu ie 
consisting of a succession of systems or stro- [< monothalam-ous + -an.] $ onoi f 
phes all of which are of the same metrical lamian. 
form; of or pertaining to such a succession of Monothalamia (m Man 
systems. Monostrophic composition is a subdivision of [NL., < Gr. póvoc, single, + Qádapos, ¢ 
antistropnic composition, and is opposed to composition see thalamus ] A division of 
by pericopes. Most English poems which are composed pifor: ss t 

in strophes or stanzas are monostrophic (as, for instance, amoebiform protozoan 

our orainaty beads, nort analone mera hymns, etc.)— lami he 

n by pericopes being limited to imitations of op nosed to Polythalamia. 
reek dramatists and lyric poets. See systematic. aie any A a iyisi of the fo 


isolation of an organ from the rest. Cooke, 
Manual. 

Monosomata (mon-6-s0’ma-ti), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of monosomatus: see monosomatous. | 
Anorder of Rhizopoda, containing simple single- 
celled or unicellular forms, naked or capsulated, 
such as the families Proteidw and Arcellide. 
They are the ordinary normal amoebiform pro- 
tozoans. 

monosomatous (mon-d-som’a-tus), a. [< NL. 


body.] Having a single body—that is, cell; 
unicellular, as a rhizopod. 
monospasm (mon’6-spazm), 2. [< Gr. dvoc, sin- 
gle, + onacpoc, aspasm.] In pathol., spasm of 
a parlicolar part, as a limb or portion of a 
mb. 

monosperm (mon‘o-spérm), n. [= F. mono- 
sperme = Sp. monospermo, < Gr. uóvoç, single, + 
czépua, seed: see sperm.] A plant that has 


monospored (mon’ 
‘le, + azépoc, a se 


eco 
Monostega. 
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monostichous (mō-nos’ti-kus), 4. 
zlo, + arivoc, a line. Cf, monostich.| Ar- In monosyllables; with the 
ranged in one 
— the flowers in the spik 
ranthes; uniserial: oppose 
(mon-6-stig’ma-tus), @. [< 
+ oriyua, point, stigma: 
having only one stigma. 


vertic 


ata (mon-6-sto’ma-tii), n. pl. [NL., monosyllable (mon’6-sil-a-p} 
monostomatus : see monostomatous. J syllabe (as syllable for *sullaky NRS 
Jer of acalephs, or discophoran Hy- labe = Sp. monosilabo = Pg = 
same as Monostomea.—2. A prime se- monosillaba, a monosyllable, < estia. $ 
? > 


vies or division of Metazoa, including all met- 


azoie animals excepting i 
Huxley, Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., 


omatous (mon-ö-stom’a-tus) 
tus (cf. Gr. povdarouoc), < Gr. pó- 


voc, single, + oréua, the mouth.] Having a sin- : 

or stoma; of or pertaining to PP: monosyllabled, ppr. monosyllabyig', Mts 

ihe Monostomata: opposed to polystomatous. vilah] mg, 

-6-sto/mé-i), n. pl. [NL., < syllable. [Rare.] 

10¢, having a single mouth: see mono- Tito one 
An order of acalephs, or diseopho- BED one man arame 

ith single central mouth and monosyllogism (mon-6-sil’6-jizm 


They are free oceanic jelly-fishes, some s 3 5 Z 
viewed as an isolated and ind 


NL. monostoma 


gle mouth, pore, 


Monostomea (mon 


ran Hydrozoa, W 
one polypite. 
of them of enormous size, the d 


and the tentacles trailing 50 feet. 
anea, and Aurelia, cach of them type ofafam- monosyllog-ism + -istic.] Consist 
a stic. sisting 


fonostoma, Monostome, Monostomata and Pe- a k 
3 ; , syllogism.—Monosyllogistic proof. Se 


monostomean (mon-6-st6’mé-an), 4. and n. 
onostomea + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the tal foe ne a 
having their characters. : Cn hem | n system of crystallization. | 
-fish of the order Monostomea. eee oan ae plane of symmetry t 
i mon-6-sto’mi-dé), n. pl. [NL. agonal plane: same as monoclinic.’ ~ 
Monostomidz ( ),. pl. [NL monosymmetrical (mon 75-8 mea 


lied Monostomea, or 
II. x. A jelly 


< Monostomum + -ide.] A family of digeneous w A 5 
agitic worms of the order Trematoda, repre- les K E E. symmetric + -al. Tiy 
sented by the genus Monostomum. app awers or other structures whi 

mo6-nos’to-mum),”. [NL., < Gr. on F 
um (mọ o ) n. [NL., < Gr. plane: synonymous with zygomorphous. ` 


elongated form, 


Har: see style2.] In arch., having monothalamian (mon"¢ aji 


disunited, as when a 0 
; normally monothalam DE izapoc 


only a sing, 
» monothecal (mon-0the | 
d single, ae OnKN; ee loc get 
- as, a monosyllabic verse.— In bot., having Zip 
, & mMONosy verse.—Monosyllabic the pericarp. et izm); ne sonal 
6-tl ml 


8844 monotheism 


[< Gr. pdvos, monosyllabically (mon’5 a 
! canoe 

al row, rank, or series, as monosyllabism (mon-d-sil oot north Be 

eof some species of Spi- monosyllabisme; as monosyll a-bizm) Vly 

d to distichous. predominance of monosytlaig le) 4? 

use of monosyllables: as ables; ae 

seo Chinese.—2. The state of ne monosyy 
the character of a monosyllabi Onos) 

Cabarete Yl}. 


bus, < Gr. povogi??aß f 
x + Hovosu/A.aBoc, of one gyi. Ogg 
single, + ovrraBy, syllables: syllable j 
word of one syllable. * See syllai 
she dealt ue nothing but in me! à 
[< ie words of ae Tenet would haven it) | 
ker, Lanthorne ang eve Stack i 
monosyllable ( mon’9-sil-a-bl) a Candle 
` ; i p 


tho sponges or Poly- 


: Monosylladlos 


osyllable, n. Speed ay 
i , %] To express in or reduce bi 
eto, 


Nine tailors, if rightly Spelled 


mosyllabled, 


pévoc, single, + E. syllogisn,] In 
isk 6 or 7 fect in diameter, N is ene A syllogis 
The leading forms are monosyllogistic (mon-6-sil- 3 a Whe 
’ Consiche eee te 
of asi 
monosymmetric (mon’6-si-met/hy 2, 
uóvoç, Single, + E. symmetry + Da Ker 


t 


) 


can be bisected into similar halves in only 


single mouth: see monosto- monota (mo-n6’ tii), n.; pl. monote (të). (NL 


B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. iil 


pévoc, single, + E. telephone.) A telephw 
Also called Monostoma, adapted for transmitting or receiving a sui 
of definite pitch or frequency of vibration. 


voc, single, + orpoġh, a ting one note or sound of definite pitch. 


póvoŞ, single, 
capec, four.] A Scriptural narrative prepare f 
ngelists; shi" | 

fessaron. 
and & 


Same asl 


#5 -thi-la/mi-f) 1 
on’6-tha aut 


reti 
s, Or Foranin 
FSET >? ra cingle-chall 
taining those whose test is single oe foes 
] division 0% erg- 
fers. See cut under Foraminie sai 
conch., a division of Cephalon. inget | 
those cephalopods whose she. fanart 


a ` mit 2 ' 
bered, as the genus ALTO Ne -rian A 


n. [< Monothalamia T -0g b one to 
partment: especially appoi on iTo 


of this character, in distin ifera. yeh 
lamian. See cut under Foraminsfer y d 


pods, and esp 


Also monothalaman. _ y'amus) i wet 
gs (mon-p-thal aer: spit | 


cha od; 
mus.) 1 fo-chamh es 
‘put one compartment; = rely | 
galls upon plants, 
parro) i the ene 
2. entom., Da 5 s 
to the nests or galls of msec 
Je chamber. 


y 3845 
eism : 

monoth ngle, + Geéc, God: _ This translation 

5 sA y 


tre say e; Was first publi i mono. 
belief that there ‘ome edition of Gibbon’, Miscellancots Wey He 


in uóvoç, Sil 
ismo; $ OF rine OF 
no ters: ‘the doctr 


monotrochian 


‘Te is in valn longer,” e 

7 s. ger,” said my fath je 
$ 2 Ez Hall, Moa, Eng., p. 56, note, long mmotony Imaginable, ito. siedegis ax TEON baar 
te mics} od ist), n. [= F. mono- o n Wey? tom iae), n. pl \L.,< 2. Tires if Sty oF lee a 

ee Ul ‘ o-the-1st), n- ,L= . x Monotoma -ide, i A et a esome uni i iati ] 
is bu as on ia, AC ae ial es ea leoptera, typified by dhs ae See avicorn Co- any respect; e tee: of vate A 
ponothe} Sp. manor t J One who believes dorsal segments of the abdomen are ‘partly, Tee ait a i 
viste A. sce theis . the ventral segments 


At sea everythi hat b 
memt ae crything that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
bg, UO” e God. ‘tik), @ [< MONO- wings are not fringed are free; the tarsi are tite Tounding expanse attracts attention, 
f 1 5-the-is’ tik . h net Be t of the A 
ine ise A dates ning to monotheism; dilated; the elytra ar ani arai 
ot hel: Of or I È 
mon J 


© truncate; the first A Monot iope One 
dila i s oip the first and fifth vent onotremata (mon-6-t 4 
fame" si - Segments are longer than the othe: axi EAL 1 i ieee ti), i BE Ers 
à n hers; t p y Pal r-i ion 
Oe) onotheism ; believing in mo bate; and the front coxe are smal] mda are bilo- I oe PPOs Single, + ppal), a erforation, 
theist T ure ofm , : . Monotomoust (m6-not’6-mus), a r n nan cpa, V ten 
f the na yg-the-let‘ik), ¢. Same as “4; Tayety, cut.) ' In 
Ga 


single, + réuvew, 7 


p ing cleavage disti 7 directi malia, containing th 

l ds : Inet ction, asi a 

ronothelilic:  non-G-thel’e-tizm), n. Same monotone (mon’o-ton), n, [< Gr. umézevoe, of Single or common 
Mono Jetism (mon-9 one and the same tone, ¢ Gr. uóvoç, sin le. To ary, and digestive 
Mong gnothelitism. Monophysitism was Monothele- Tóvoç, tone: see tone.] 1 In rhet Ea also Ot golucides bs 

Monot! vith Monophysits ill, as he ee Fis i 5 P oe CS aa 
F ely connected yen Christ has but an p62, of tone; the utterance of successive syllables Sthorders, Tachyg 
a o doctrin? Schaf, Christ and Chris K e , at one unvaried pitch, with little or no inflec- gted by the 
J one poreon: ae s) a ir. Hó- tion or cadence M, f 
has but mon-0-thé‘li-us), 4. _ ee ge ARO y or sameness of 

A 0 zoğl., polyan- sty r ' 
monothelious 5 ye, female.] _ In zoöl., poly style in writing or 
., e nd 

yor, SNE Ii 


+ Monoton 


There are mam- 
speaking. 


There is a common cloaca, 
: Feeds Say tue Sepa Sates and ureters, 
ag He speaks of fearful massacres . . , j "à also receives the feces, as In birds; and the fe- 
1e oting species tone of expression. in ages ach males lay eggs like those of reptiles, Tha testes, like the 
drous: fecund 2 A y Ken, ovaries, remain abdominal, There is a peculiar T-shaped 
serve to £¢ a A single tone, without har- episternum or interclavicle, and the coracoid joins the 
Monothelism monotetismo : (b) Recitation of Sternum, as in birds, 
thelisme = s Monothelitism. 
Same as 4 


no true festhe ae (ee cnt at interelavicle.) There are 

ly in a church ser- A 

ism] ane was the simple and a eee vice, sometimes with harmon 
Monathels and originatec 


y $ and with occasional inflectio 
of Monophysitism, h made in the seventh century to 


dorus, and several species of so-call- 
ms or melodic ya- ed dpiny ant-eaters, of the genera Echidna or Tachyglassua 
ra ee pace "A and Zaglo, thogle, 3 i 
Yato Church | Schal: Herzog, Encye: riations 5 intoning; chanting. Monotone isa natu- gozu or Acanthoglozus, See cuts under ducktill 
hich GUSA Monophysites. ral device for increasing i 
concilia = 


the sonority of the y , 50 that pe roadie 


, se e 

i 5-noth’e-lit), n. [= F. monothé- it may readily fill a large space, and is also thought by some 2. In conch., a division of 
Monothelite cr telita, < LL. Monothelita, < to have apecuiiar solemn 

lite = SP. ot 


; ity of effect. It is much used as TAR P oppa having 
z : lites an element in chanting. emale orifices 
uovoleirat, the sect of the pr nip od 4. Something spoken or written in one tone or to Ditremata. 
Peaster oç, of one will), < : Ze ville] One Strain. 5 monotrematous (mon-6-trem‘a-tus), a. {As 
Tiem will, > GeAnrys, one who i Svili khe “In Memoriam,” . . . although a monotone, [is] no more Monotremata + -013.| Having a single or 
n AE that Christ has Du, ia gant = mere ee ea th fondi onma te: the murmur of common opening for the genital, urinary, and 
‘vino: specifically, one of a heretical sect or ocean, the soughing of the See digestive organs, as a mammal; pertaining to 
divine; 5] astern Empire in the seventh tedman, Vict. Poets, p. 169. the Monofremat havinel thorn sees 
party in the ad id that in Christ there are monotone (mon’5-ton), v. t. andi ; pret. and he Monotrema ae or aaving their characters; 
century, Which held that in hrist the 3 : = ereak 2 s monotreme; prototherian. 
ee will (the divine will absorbing the pp. monotoned, ppr. monotoning. K monotone, monotreme (mon ’ ò trem), a. and x. [< Gr. 
hatin) and one operation or energy (évépyete). n.) To recite in a single, unvaried tone; in- uévoc, single, + tpayia, hole: sce Monotremata.} 
rhe Church hath of old condemned Monothelites as here- tone; chant. Strictly fete n monotone maa t . a. Same as monotrematous: as, monotreme 
The holding that Christ had but one will. _  titone are not the Same, the latter having a tec itea mammals; a monotreme egg. 
Hos ior no nE Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v.48. meaning in connection with Gregorian music; but in i b E tha Monobremate RA 
a : ” common usage they are made synonymous. o Me member o E l, as 
The Monothelites, a sect who adopted in a modified om monotonic (mon-6-ton’ik), a. [< monotone + duck-mole or prickly ant-eater. 
tno vee ots thte Monop en iter Somes tek ee xic.] 1. Monotonous. ~{Rare.]—2, Pertain- Monotremous (mon’6-tré-mus), a. 
a n - 4 Peas a i . 7 g 
OE A people of Lebanon, who about ing to a monotone; uttered in a monotone; monotrematous. à EiT a ia 
the end of the seventh century received the name of Ma- also. capable of producing but a single tone, monotriglyph (ta0n-6-tri gli ); n. [= t. mo Ze 
onites, from Maro, their first bishop. They a as a drum triglyphe = Sp. It. monotriglifo, lee moo > 
ali r rer > as . pE x os is gage Br 4 oh 
t he aite ies eons adrt mig The use of Monotonic Recitation is of extreme antiquity, glyphus, < Gr. uóvoç, single, ee see fi L 
map e r EZR Tar lor, The Alphabet, I. 292. and was probably suggested, in the first instance, as an ex- glyph.) In arch., the usual interco umniatio: e 
F mee zA pedient for throwing the voice to greater distances than it 

Monothelitic (mon’6-the-lit’ik), a. [Also Mon- could be made to reach by ordinary means. 


geophilons pulmo- 
the external male and 
contiguous or common: opposed 


Same as 


i 
£ 
athletic; < Monothelite + -i¢.] Pertaining or Grove's Dict. Music, IL. soe = ; 
ae to the Monothelites or their doctrine. monotonical (mon-d-ton‘i-kal),a. [< monotonie j 
a onothelitism (m6-noth’e-li-tizm), m [= Ws ee -al.]| Same as monotonic. E 
i monothélitisme; as Monothelite + -ism.] The We should not be lulled to aleep by thoeng ota mana, 
i doctrine that in the person of Christ there are tonical declamation. : j hesterfield. E 
ui one will and one energy or operation ; OP- monotonically (mon-5-ton'i-kal-i), adv. Ina pre 
l p to the orthodox doctrine (dyothelism) monotonie or monotonous manner. y F, 
ue the Mmearnation Christ has two dis- monotonist (mo-not’¢-nist), io (IK ORE : 
distint i ne divine and the human, and two -ist.] One who talks or writes persistently 90. 
-f z- Mt harmonious operations. The Mo- ingle subject. Davies. un- 
$ not apne t * she Mo- a single subject. 
| ita argued that his will must be one, will being monton (mo-not’d-nus), a. [= F. mono- 
ty mst bat A : The orthodox urged frat tiere tone = Sp. monótono = Pg. It. monotono Lar OF. 
orth : he erwise either the divine = Sees = i yi I 
; terts grt Mature would be imperfect, and cited the jovdrovoc, of one tone, < Gr. póvoç, single, + 7 fo iglyph, Temple of Asos— Archaic Doric. (From Report of MUA, 
if Nonothetiia ape3 Magali: 42; John v. 30, vi. 38. See tone: see tone. Cf. monotone.) 1. Character- Beek Ue Nad eens aay Institute of America.) zun- 
i Monothetic more ce é ized by monotony; continued in the eae ne a, comice; 6, frieze composed of alternating ‘igiypbs and meto (iia 
ele, + Oerde. vorp eg? a. mat: ee Without inflection or cadence; unvari i ia : ; : 
; 4 thesis.) Th oas pal a. of reOévar, put: see pect line was perhaps uniformly recited to the same of the Dorie order, embracing one triglyph ano -icl 
: ee sential alone pi osi Img or supposing a sin- monotonous modulation ya z Tip mthe B Il. two metopes in the entablature immediately 
aoe - > a it. 5 
ip fe iJ obtint), n.. [< Gr. uóvoc, single, Then came silence, then a voice, aboxe 3 
A ‘single ting. CRS brintin g, ete., Monotonous and hollow like a ghost's. 
i e cha chrome. = age sly uni- 
A Mcters are mere Studies in monoti 2. Unvarying in any respect; tiresomel) 
i notint. 
v f Ronotocoug ontemporary Rev., L. 405. form. 
Tios DCOU 


3 like another; and after one 

bi 0 t O-kus r s One salmon behaves much najafter ono 

one, ae oring but ne at 5), a. [< Gr. ovo- nes canghit four oF xe, and) zien one Pier eae might 
atch as many more a à 

a e culy net © TéHoc, birth).| L Sitghasmany more arone wishes Pine the ok 

È fo ing recies usually th ; Uniparous, Monotonous function, in math., a 

bot, © Ineubat: yis; l 


3 e tinually in- 
d cas aying butone within certain limits of the real variable con 

i Dea E Proca ees Sundry birds.—2, Ty creases or continually decreases. Ji),adv. Tna mo- 
i pannal o htoSeny, (fruiting) ‘once, as monotonously (mō-not’g-nus-li), tiresome 
ai yono x biemmials: emg) only once, as tonous manner: with monotony, ti r 
ef Tonton ”lokous 8? Same as monocarpous. TOvonou : 


F = 1z es), 2. The 
; ; OM), n. monotonousness (mõnotGnusnes) Monot- 
ridin ot Yong a th, 9, cutting T Ah g Se state or quality of being mene 
nU n Yotophaais n referred to Lath. Ony; irksome or e (= . monotonie 
03 op n SLR eas - 
Ac ean 7 Herbst a Cat Pg. Tt. mono y Aenea 
Tovia, sameness of tone, < poróroros, niformity — 
the same tone: see monotone. | i 


und; want of infle or modu- 
saute reading; want of cadence or modu- 
s lation; monotone. EE 
De Our earliest pose S fond of multipiying 
ns nd to the most tedious monotony- 
final sound to hemon iT = 
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monotrochian 
whose wheel is 
mber of the Mo- 


-not/r6-kus), a. _ [AS Mono- 
as monotrochal. | 
n. [NL (Linneus, 
Te a, i n to the nodding ilow- 
` 3, < Gr. prog, 
rpomoc, of 
single, + TpóToC, 
a turn, way, k J] A Genus oF 
dicotyledonous plants, f the natura 
order Jfonotro- 
ew, Character- 
ized by a soli- 
tary flower with 
koparato petals. 
But one species is 
known, M, uniflora, 
of North America, 
Japan, and the Him- 
alayas, the Indian- 
pipe,corpse-plant,or 
ice-plant. Thisplant 
is a root-parasite or 
feeds on vegetable 
mold; it is fleshy, 
white or pinkish 
throughout, its sim- 
ple clustered stems 
6 or 10 inches high, 
clad with small 
scales, the nodding 
flower with about 
ten similar sepals 
and petals. ‘The 
pine-sap or bird's: 
nest, often classed as 
3t. Huypopitys, is now 
referred to aseparate Flowering Plantof In 
genus,  Hypopi uniflora). 
Sce brrd’s-nest, 1 a, stamen; 4, fruit. 
and beech-drops. es F 
Monotropaceæ (mon’6-tro-pa‘sé-é),”.pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Monotropa + -accœ.] Same 
as Monotropew. n 
Monotropeæ (mon-6-tro’pé-6), n. pl. (NL. 
(Nuttall, 1818), < Monotropa + -ew.) A natu- 
ral order of dicotyledonous plants of the cohort 
Ericales, tied by the genus Monotropa. Itis 
composed of leafless parasitic herbs, with a four- to six- 
celled superior ovary. Nine genera are known, with 10 or 
12 species, natives of woods in the north temperate zone, 
especially in America. They have short, scaly, unbranched 
stems, and no green color, but are tawny, white, or reddish. 
monotropic (mon-9-trop‘ik), a. [< Gr. jovdTpo- 
moc, of one kind: see Monotropa.] Same as 
monodromic. 
monotypal (mon’0-ti-pal), a. 
Tal] Same as monotypic. 
monotype (mon’0-tip), n- anda. [= F. mono- 
© type, < Gr. povoc, single, + timoc, type: see 
type.) I, n. 1. The only, single, or sole type, 
= asa species single in its genus, a genus in its 
mily, et¢.; a typical representative alone of 
kind.—2. A print from a metal plate on 
hich a picture is painted, as in oil-color or 
rinters’ ink. Only one proof can be made, 
e the picture is transferred to the paper. 


o not remember to have seen the word monotype 
before, nor have we seen a public exhibition of examples 
of this curious combination of painting and printing; but 

ing like it, is one well known among 

š of taking off, on a sheet of wet paper, 

f a preen a transfer of a picture simply painted 

plate of metal. The Academy, No. 891, p. 384. 
0: 


[< monotype + 


a monotype; alone rep- 
, Species single 


= 
oe 
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‘le m6-nok’sil), n. 
OG Same as monoxylon. 
tr. Arabian Nights, IV. 168, note. ae oe 
monoxylon @no-nok’si-lon), n KE a por e 
Zov, neut. of HOvd=Vv206, made of a solid trun k: 
see monoxylous.| 1. A canoe or hoat made from 
o ; |2, In the Ionian Islands, 


one piece of timber. ian Is 
a Dani propelled by one oar. Admiral Smythe. 


monoxylous (m6-nok’si-lus), a. 
< D. monoxylus, < Gx. Kovos 
trunk (meut. povdsvior, SC. 
made), also made of wood only, seob 
only, + Siào, wood, a piece of wood.] Forme¢ 
of a single piece of wood. Dr. Wilson. 

Monozoa (mon-0-20'i), n- 
py tlaria. r 

ozo An (mon-0-26'an), a. [As monozo ie) T 
-an.] Same as monozote Or monocyttarian. 

monozoic (mon-ọ-zõ'ik), a Js Gr. póvoç, single, 
+ (Gov, an animal. ] in aaa a single 

re a, as a radiolarian. 
central capsule, as a + (NL. < Gr. 


Monozonia (mon-6-20'ni-ii), n. pl. Gr 
pévoc, single, + town, a belt, girdle. ] A divi- 


sion of myriapods. Brandt. 
See doctrine. 


Monroe doctrine. ( 
Monro’s foramen. See foramen of Monro, wm- 
montes (mon’téz). [L., a 


der foramen. 
mons (monz), n.; pl. ) 

the mons Veneris.—Mons 
the prominence over the 


mount.] In anat., 
Veneris, the mount of Venus, c 7 
female, cushioned with fat 


pubic symphysis of the human 
and covered with hair. a 
Mons. An abbreviation of the French Mon- 


sieur. 
monseigneur (môù-sãì-nyèr’), n, [F. (= Sp. 
monschor = Pg. monsenhor = It. monsignore, 
after F.), lit. my lord, < mon (< L. meus, ace. 
meum), my, + seigneur, < L. senior, elder, ML. 
lord: see senior, seignor, schor, etc. Cf. mon- 
signor and monsicur.] A French title of honor, 
equivalent to ‘my lord,’ given to princes, bish- 
ops, and other dignitaries of the church or court. 
At different times the meaning has been con- 
siderably extended. Abbreviated Mgr. 
Monseigneur, one of the great lords in power at the Court, 
held his fortnightly reception in his grand hotel in Paris. 
Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, ii. 7. 
monsieur (F. pron. mé-syé’), n.; pl. messieurs 
(F. pron. me-syé’). [Formerly partly Angli- 
cized as monseer, mounsicur, MOUNSCCT; = Sp. 
monsiur = It. monsù, < F. monsieur, OF. monsieur 
(also messire, mesire = It. messer, orig. ‘my sir,’ 
i. e. my lord), < mon, < L. meus, ace. meum, MY, 
+ sicur, OF. sire, ete. (> E. sir), contr. of OF. 
seigneur, seignour, etc., lord, lit. ‘elder’: see 
sir, sire, seignor, signor, schor, senior. Cf. mon- 
seigneur, of which monsieur is, on analysis, a 
contracted form.] 1. Literally, my lord; sir: 
the common title of courtesy in France, answer- 
ing to the English Mr. Abbreviated M., Mons.; 
plural MM., Messrs. 
For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 144. 
Did you ever know a Frenchman that could not take an 
affront? I warrant monseer knows what he is about; don’t 
you, monseer? Miss Burney, Evelina, xxv. 
2. A title given to the eldest brother of the 
King of France. 
O! let the King, let Mounsieur Soyer’: 
That doth NATE arearen T n 
Be all, by all, their Countries Fathers cleapt. : 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
8. A Frenchman: yulgarly and humorously 
mounsecr. 
A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by the arms fast bound. 
E Pa Battle of Agincourt. 
ow the Baron was as unlike the traditi 
of English songs, plays, and satires a Hiern aet rell 
be. W. Collins, Lady of Glenwith Grange. 


4;. A gentleman: said of a Frenchman. 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
ee eminent monsieur. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 65. 
nsieur de Paris, a euphemistic fitle gi in F; 
eats parley A eee itle given in France 


R. F. Burton, 


rior, a boat so 


t, to call him, presided. 
chens, Tale of Two Cities, ii. 7. 
It. monsignor, 
In the Rom. 


monsoonal (mon-sé’nal),@. LS 


monster (mon/stér), n. 


monster 


[< Gr. poróčvžov: see Mons Mænalus. [NL] 
) lus, < Gr. Maivayoc, Mar 
tains in Arcadia. } ; 
tain Mænalus 

of Bodtes 


The nar 

| sted with the 

identifed with 
The 5 


(=F. monoxyle. Mons Mensæ 
evioc, made of a solid the Cape of Good | o 
i gen. of mensa, table,’ 
< pévoc, single, duced by Lacaille in 1 
poles af the equator 
brightest star is of the 
pl. Same as Mono- monsoon (mon-sin‘), n 
son; ef. Sw. monsoon - 


Onste 
bétweg 


i 
fifth magii 
» [Eome i 
Sw. mousson (< F.); Pape moj 
mousson = Sp. monzon a Bonen 


t 
En 
an Car, SE 
au UN a tia x 
a nd oc Uti 
Winds in ngg i 
During the hintty. xe 
r heast trale njaa t 
erTuptions the : 
outhwest, T 


others with variable sine and iat With ¢ : 
ers, 


with storms and much rain. Th 
the breaking up of the monsoon. 
is termed the summer, southwest, or wet mor 
trade-wind is termed the winter, i a p, 
soon. » Morthens, or dryp 
The times of seasonable wi 
i £ sca í indes called Mo 
the ships depart from plase to place a 
: Hakluyt’s Tain ; 
They a eee the benefit of their monsoons m 
more easily ar wi ici 
e ily other winds, and frequently their vos, Í 
: Boyle, Works. > 
_, The summer monsoon is a much stronger o 
its winter correlative; and in India this factis 
in popular language, since it is often spok 
tively as “the monsoon,” the claim of the wint 
to the same designation being for the moment 
nored. I, P. Bo 


2. Any of the winds that have annualalte 
tions of direction and velocity, arising frmë 
ferences of temperature between contine 
islands and the surrounding ocean. 
All the great monsoons are found in countri 
oceans adjacent to high mountain ranges. 
On the Brazilian coast, 
tropic, there is so much regularil 
winds, although but for a few por 
vailing currents, from south-east 
called monsoons. Fitz Roy, 


V. Fn 


to north-east; 
Weather bee 


[< monsoon 


Of or relating to monsoons; 0 regular 0 
odical occurrence: said of winds. m 
anda. [KÀ 
mounstre, < OF. monstre, F. monstre = ; 
Tt. monstro, ae r 
i 


esp. one 


monstrum, a tent, P 


misfortune, an evil ome 
< mone 
Cf. monster, V., 
n. 1¢. Anything extr 
or wonderful; a thing 
prodigy. ee, 
For wende I never by DOs val e mig 
t swich a ns rank 
That swich a mo Te cel; ey 
; rotesqu 
2. A fabulous animal of StON" | Com 


ioe 
r ften of huge Saes 
cal figure and sae Shapes 0! ft 


uty SP 
of human and 1 OF centa 
various brutes, a8 the sagit ae i 
mermaid, minotaur, gri ; 7 
This is some monster of mein Bes 
voices: a most delicate mon j 
Then Enoch trade | 
Quaint monsters for 
A gilded dragon, %8! 


: + any 
3. Any very large animal; 
large of its kind. 
Where the wallowing 
in the sea. Ten: 


4, An animal ot od i 
structure; any IVINS gess, Son 
consists sometimes inan s; 50m 

of certain organs 


or partan 
ticular malforma 


tion on 
t be 
parts nO d 


monster 

he echoes me, 

ter it his thougk 
Shak., Othello, i 


py heaven, 
B some ions 
p be shewn. 

a pattern. 


f there W 
tis hideous t 


xample; Trewly she 
ee patrone of beaute 
nple of all hir werke 


Tt 


efe F 


was hir chefe Tip 


And chefe en: 
And mounstré Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 912, 
e Gila river in PE 
s f the family Hels- 
ster. rma suspectum, of the f ly 
gia ard, Heres and most paa yo abet not- 
Alt ie, of clum Y mber of the order Lacer ilia known 
dermi ine only MEM NT he very similar M. horridum, 
Dog ay Cai Mexico. The name is 
Many-headed monster. 


go called from th 


ydinate size or numbers: as, a 
: nster meeting. 
P te) v. t [< ME. monstren, 
S 7. i y, r 
< L. monstrare, show: see mon- 
Lmonish Cf. muster, v.J 1. To ex- 
„ muster. See muster. Halliwell. 
i ee 2+. To make monstrous; exag- 
ng. )]—<T- : : 
r magnify extrava antly. i 4 
gorata s a Pray now, sit down. 
Men one scratch my head i’ the sun 
Ue truck, than idly sit E 
When ma ari Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 81. 
“n hear my 1 s 
ee (mon ‘ste-rii), n. (NL. (Adanson, 
Mon origin unknown.] A genus of mono- 
ub jedonous climbing shrubs of the natural 
cos S type of the tribe Monsteroidew 
ee the subtribe Monsteree, charé cterized by 
tt svules in a two-celled ovary. There are 12 
G ives of tropical America. 


E Of ino 


o; 
D 


`q had rather have 
Jarum were S| Ks 
vothings monster'd. 


four : 
species, nativ 


Monstera deliciosa. 
a, the spadix within the spathe; 4, the flower. 


firm two-ranked leaves, often with a row 
tical holes, 


Tolla, crowde 


often yellow. ‘The succulent fruit of coherent berries is, 
an the case of the Mexican M. deliciosa, an article of food. 
Several species are cultivated under glass for their singu- 


lar foliage, 
Monsterez (mon-st6’r6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Eng- 
lor, 1887), < Monstera + -ew.] A subtribe of 
Pants of the order Aracee, embracing 9 genera, 
mew being the type, and about 59 species, 
Fa to tropical regions, 
onster-master} (mon’ stér-mas/té 


R of large ellip- 
Their flowers are small, without calyx or co- 
d upon a spadix, with a boat-shaped spathe, 


i T); ATA 
tamer of brutes. [Rare.] X 
This monster-master stout [Ni 
: $ Nimrod], 
me Hereules, this HGR : 


er, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Babylon. 
æ (mon-ste- 
. pl. [NY3. 
1887), < te 
-oidee.] A tribe 
S of the natural 
race Aroidee). 

tribes Mon- 
and Sym- 


ein Benera, Mon- 
Species. e type, and ‘about 


Nonstershin (mon? g 


4% K monste 


: tèr- 
ship.) The 
a ter; nat 


r + 


ce.—French work 


Monstran: 
of the end of the 14th century. 


(From “ L'Art pour Tous.’”) 


monstrator (mon’stra-tor), n. 


monstricide (mon’stri. 


‘They have large monstriferoust (mon-strif’ 


CC-0. In Public L 
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See monster, v, 
€.) Inthe Rom. 


monstrare, show: 
and ef, mustrane Cath Cho 
Cath. Ch., ori. 
sacred relicg 
irteenth cen- 
Sparent or glasg- 
rated host is 
people, either 
nor when ex. 
and sometim ana ee 


es richly jewel 
called expositer; y eeweled. 
oe tpostorium, Hensury, Tea 


4 

eo ne E< L. mon- 
) , S LO pp. monstra- 
; cate, ordain, indie 
also advise: see monster, v.) A sowie raed 
onstration ; proof. ages: 


The blood burst inconti 

5 t inent out of th 

pane at the comming of his sonne, geuing thereby a fot 
‘une monstracion howe he was the author of his death 


Grafton, Hen. IL, an. 33, 
¢ KL. monstrator, 
stratus, show: see monstra- 
a demonstrator. [Rare.] 
rsity ought to supply; and at th 

ssary concomitant, a competent he 
Sir W. Hamilton. 


It is placed in 


< monstrare, pp. mon 
tion.) An exhibitor; 


This exhibition a unive 
same time, as a nece: 
strator. 


Sid), n. [< L. monstrum 
a monster, + -cidium, < cædere, kill.) The 
slaughter of a monster, [Humorous] 


If Perseus had cut the latter’ 


£ s cruel h 
have committed not unjustifiab SAE TEN 


le monstricide, 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxy. 
1s S e-rus), a. [< L. mon- 
strifer, monster-bearing, ¢ monstrum, a mon- 
ster, + ferre = E. bearl.] Producing mon- 
sters. 


This monstriferouse empire of women . . 


testable and damnable. Knoz, First Blast, Pref., p. 5. 


monstrosity (mon-stros’i-ti), n.; pl. monstrosi- 


ties (-tiz). [Also formerly monstruosily; < F. 
monstruosité = Sp. monstruosidad = Pg. mon- 
struosidade = It. mostruosità, mostrosita, < LL. 
monstrosita(t-)s, monstruosita(t-)s, monstrous- 
ness, < monstrosus, monsiruosus, monstrous: 


see monstrous.] 1. The state or character of Montacutidæ (mon-ta-ki’ti-dé), n. pl. 


being monstrous, or formed out of the com- 
mon order of nature; the character of being 
shocking or horrible. 
This is the monstruosity in love, lady — that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confined. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 87. 
In either case, it is a’ deviation from the normal type, 
and, as such, is analogous to the monstrosities, both of ani- 
mals and of vegetables. a A 
Buckle, Civilization, IL vi. (Latham.) 


At long intervals of time, out of millions of individuals 
reared in the same country and fed on nearly the same 
food, deviations of structure so strongly pronounced as to 
deserve to be called monstrosities arise; but monstrosities 
cannot be separated by any distinct line from slighter vari- 
ations. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 23. 
2. An unnatural production; a monster. 

monstrous (mon’strus), a. [Formerly also 
monstruous, F. monstrueux = Sp. Pg. monstru- 
oso = It. monstruoso, mostruoso, < LL. monstru- 
osus, monstrosus, preternatural, strange, < y 
monstrum, & portent, monster: see monies 5 
Of unnatural formation; deviating greatly from 
the natural form or structure; dut of the Cont: 
mon course of nature: as, a monstrous birth or 
production. 7 
His Diadem was neither brass nor Tus 
etal of them both begot. 
pacts fe J. Beaumont, Psyche, i 15. 
i i the 
e often get direct evidence of 
being transformed into another. 
Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 302. 


2. Enormous; huge; prodigious; unparalleled. 


In monstrous plants w! 
possibility of one organ 


i re 
And euen whole families of these monstrous men ae 


found at this day in America, both neere to Virginia, 


= Syn. 1. Abnormal. 
pendous.—3, Wicked. 
Monstrous (mon’s 


D < monstrous, a, 
Exceedingly, extremely; wonda aa, he 
strous difficult. [Now vulgar or colloquial] 


Speak in a imonstrous little voice, 


with it. 


monstrously (mon’strus 
strous manner. 
order of nature - hence, s 
as, a man monstrowly wi 


monstrousness (mon’strus-nes), 7. 


Monstruosityt, monstruoust, ete. Obsolete 
is most de. Mlontacuta (mon-ta-ki’ti), n. [NL. (Turto 


rane 
= 


Montanistic 


undo the whely ‘tide 
the ros wore = 
Milton, Lycidas, 1, 153, 
—2. Prodigious, vast, colossal, stu- 
» Atrocinus, ete, (see 7 
trus), adv. 


Where thon hi 
Visit'st the bottom i 


An I may hide my face, let me play Thishy too: 11 
Shak, M. N. Du i $. 55 


Yon are angry, 
Monstrous angry now, ee U ye 
Fletcher, Wildgoose € hase, iiL J. 
monstrous rainy weather that there is no doing 
Swift, Journal to Stella, x, 
li), adr. In a mon- 
(a) Ina manner ont of the common 
hockingly ; hideously ; horribly : 
cked, 
down their stoln ear-rings into a calf, and 
ryed out: These are thy gods, O Israel! 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
©) Exceedingly ; inordinately; enormously. 
These truths with his example you disprov 
Who with his wife is acral in ise z 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 
i The state 
or quality of being monstrous, in any sense 
of that word; especially, enormity; exceeding 
wickedness, ie 
The statelinesse of the buildinges and the monstrousencsse 
of the sepulchres. 
Guevara, Letters (tr, by Hellowes, 1577), p- 29. 


A O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape! 


Shak., T. of A., iii. 2. 79. 


It is such 


They melted 
Taonstrously c 


forms of monstrosity, etc. 
n. 
1819), named after George Montagu, an English 
naturalist (died 1815); later also Montagua.] 
A genus of bivalve mollusks referred cither to 
the family Kelliide or to the family Erycinide, 
or made type of the Montacutide. ‘The shell is 
oblique, with the cartilage in a pit between two strong 
teeth, and there is no anterior tube. M. Jerruginea is a 
small shell found on the northern coast of Europe. 
(NL., 


< Montacuta + -ide.| A family of bivalves 
named from the genus Montacuta, now gener- 
ally merged in Erycinide. 

montagnard (m6n-ta-nyiir’),. [F.L montagne, 
mountain: see mountain.) 1, A mountaineer. 
—2. [cap.] One of the extreme democratic 
party in the legislatures of the first French 
revolution; hence, in general, a member of the 
radical or extreme liberal party. See The Moun- 
tain, under mountain, 

montaine?, n. A Middle English form of moun- 
tain. 

montaña (mon-tan’yii),”. [Sp.: see mountain.] 
See monte, 1. 

In the Peruvian Andes “montaña” has a peculiar mean- 
ing. It is the densely forested region on the eastern slope 
of the range, this country being divided into three longi- 
tudinal belts — the Scones Sera penta dien o the 

Sees the SS D Whitney, Names Rach Places, p. 99. 

montancet, n. A Middle English form of moun- 
tance. 3 

montane (mon’tan), a. [= F. montane, OF. 
montain = Sp. Pg. It. montano, < L. montanus, 
belonging toa mountain: see mountain.) Moun- 
tainous; belonging or relating to mountains: 
as, a montane fauna. ie 

montanic (mon-tan’ik), a. [< montane + -ie.] 
Pertaining to mountains; consisting of moun- 
tains. r 

Montanism (mon’ta-nizm), n. [< Montanus 


def.) + -ism.] The tenets of a seet of the 
Coe church, now extinct, founded during 


the second century by Montanus of P 


Captain Smith reporteth, and. . . about the Straits of me onani a nee Paine. an pro 
Magellan, neere which he found oes Pilgrimage, p. $8. lous gifts CE ee Gee 
s of the second a SHAN 
3 i s ly Jerusalem at Pepuza in P 
What a monstrous tail one g has go of Wantley, ii. 1. EEN asceticism. s cic 
; i nstrous hill, All the ascetic, ngoona an | chiliastic elements | 
Sown in a wrinkle of the mo sent ined in Montanism. 
The city sparkles like a grain of tee yaon, Wil. ancient church com Schaf, Hist. € 


3. Shocking; hateful; 
strous delusion. 


t was for M: m and 
To kill their gracious fathi 


They err who write no Wolves 
Here Men are all turn’d Wol 


What a monstrous Catalogue 
the first Chapter to the 


44. Full of mon 


horrible: as, a mon- Montanist son tale), 


ioric, & follow 
Montanus: see 


Montanistical 


anistical (mon-tii-nis’ti-kal), @. 
a + -al,] Same as Montanistic. 


tanite (mon-tii’nit), n. 
Mel) + -ite2.) A rare or 
curring as a yellow earthy mer ‘ 
Padanie at Highland in the Stato of Montana. 


a-niz), v. i; pret. and pp: 
Montanize (mon’ta-niz), v. t.5 pret. and pp: 
Meee ppr. Montanizing. [< Montanus 
(seo Montanism) + -ize.] To follow the opin- 
jons of Montanus. : 
montant (mon’'tant), &. andn. [¢F. montant, 
an upright beam or post, also an upward pee 
or thrust (= Sp. montante, an upright post of a 


machine, asword, = >g, montan to, a two-handed 


S or, MO te= It. mon- 
sword),< montant (=Sp- Pg. montan y! 
tante), < ML. montan(t-)s, rising, Ppr- of montare, 
mount: see mount?. Cf. mountant.) I.a. Rising; 
specifically, in her., (a) increasing, or in her 
increment (applied to the moon), or (b) placed 
in pale and with the head or point uppermost 
(same as haurient in the case of a fish). 
TI, n. 1}. In fencing, apparently a blow from 
below upward, but the sense is uncertain. 
To see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy Naa Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 26. 
2. In joinery, the intermediate vertical part of 
a piece of framing which is tenone 
rails. See cut under door. 
montantot (mon-tan’to), n. [Irreg. < Sp. mon- 
tante, rising, a sword, ete.: see montant.) 1.A 
straight broadsword for two hands.—2. Same 
as montant, 1. 
‘Slid! an these be your tricks, your passados, and your 
montantos, I'll none of them, eee i 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 5 
mont-de-piété (môù’dè-pē-ä-tā'), n. [F., = Sp. 
monte de piedad, < It. monte di picta, lit. ‘fund 
of pity’ (cf. equiv. Sp. monte pio, ‘ pious fund’), 
<. mon(t-)s, hill, heap, ML. also pile of money, 
fund, bank; de, of; pieta(t-)s, piety, ML. com- 
passion, pity: see mounil, de”, piety, pity.) An 
institution established by public authority for 
lending money on the pledge of goods, at a 
reasonable rate of interest. These establishments 
originated in Italy in the fifteenth century, the object in 
founding them being to countervail the exorbitantly usu- 
rious practices of the Jews. The funds, together with suit- 
able warehouses and other accommodations, are managed. 
by directors, and the goods podrod are sold if the money 
lent on them is not returned by the proper time. 
monte (mon‘te), n. [< Sp. monte, a hill, moun- 
tain, wood, heap, a gambling-game, < L. mons 
(mont-), a hill, mountain: see mountl.| 1, A 
tract more or less thickly covered with shrubby 
vegetation or scanty forests; a forest. In South 
America, and especially in the northern part, the word 
monte is used to designate more or less scantily forested 
regions or narrow belts of forest vegetation, while montaña 
is applied to broad, densely forested areas. In Mexico and 
California monte more generally has the signification of 
*forest.’ 

Less than a league above there is [in New Granada] a 
spot destitute of trees. All such are called llano— plain — 
whether they be flat or hilly; and all land covered with 
thicket is called monte if it be but a few miles through, 
and montaña if more. J.F. Holton, New Granada, p. 436. 

The montes of South and Central Uruguay form narrow 
fringes to the larger streams, and rarely exceed a few 
hundred yards in width. Seen from distant higher ground, 
they resemble rivers of verdure meandering through the 
bare campos, from which they are sharply defined —the 
reason being that the wood only grows where it is liable 
to inundation. Encyc. Brit., IX. 406. 

2. A fayorite Spanish and Spanish-American 
gambling-game, played with the Spanish pack 
of forty cards. The players bet on certain cards of alay- 
out, and win or lose according as others drawn from the 
pack do ordonot match with these. Monte was the most 
popular of the gambling-games of California in the early 
times of the gold discoveries Three-card monte, a 
gambling-game, of Mexican origin, played with three 
cards, of which one is usually a court-card. By skilful 
manipulation, the cards are so thrown on the table, face 
ornato deceive the eye of the manipulator’s opponent, 
o bets on the position of one of the cards, usually the 


; urt-card. 
monte-bank (mon’te-bangk), n. A ing- 
ble or an establishment a monte is play- 
d len, re Pank or pile of money usually 
: g dho sta Tos o dealer, and used in pay- 
“montebrasite (mon-te-brä'zīt), n. [< Monte- 
© Dras (seo def.) + -ite2?.] A ooo 
ygonite from Montebras in France. 
ntefiasco (mon-te-fias’k6), n. Same as 
fiascone: an erroneous abbreviation. 
one 


e produced near Montefiascone, 


[< Mon- 


[< Montana (see 
of bismuth oc- 
ustation on te- 


d with the. 


(mon“te-fias-k0’ne),n. [It.: see M 
Monterey 
montero 


decorated with flutings and 


movable rim, and 1 ] 
It was also used for cooling 


a scalloped edge. 
and carrying wine-glasses. 
New things produce new words, and thus Monteith 
Has by one Vessel say’d his name from Death. 
Quoted in ‘Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of oT ae 


Silver cisterns could not have been common or often 
put to the baser use {rinsing forks and spoons during din- 
ner]; but when they were discarded from the table, the 
more interesting monteith, vin Hopes et 
h-glasses, lemon-strainer, and Tac e, took their place 
Saas WN. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 250. 
2. [Appar. of different origin from the above, 
put from the same surname.] A kind of cotton 
handkerchief having white spots on a colored 
ground, the spots being produced by a chemical 
which discharges the color. Dict. Needlework. 
monte-jus (F. pron. mént’zhti), n. [F., < mon- 
ter, raise, + jus, juice: see mount2, v., and juice.] 
In sugar-manuf., a 
force-pump , by 
which the juice 
from the cane-mill 
is raised to the clar- 
ifiers on a story 
above. It consists of 
a vessel with a well sunk 
in the bottom and hay- 
ing three valved pipes, 
one by which the juice 
is received, another by 
which it is discharged, 
and a third by which 
steam is admitted. The 
steam, entering above 
the surface of the juice, 
forces it up through the 
delivery-pipe to the clar- 
ifiers. The steam then 


condenses, and leaves a 
vacuum, and the operation of alternately filling and eject- 


ing continues. E. H. Knight. 
montem (mon’tem), x. [Short for L. proces- 
sus ad montem, going to the hill: processus, a 
going forward, orig. pp. of procedere, go for- 
ward (see proceed); ad, to, toward; montem, 
ace. of mons, a hill, mount: see mountl.] The 
name given to an ancient English custom, 
prevalent among the scholars of Eton till 1847, 
which consisted in their proceeding every third 
year on Whit-Tuesday to a tumulus or mound 
near the Bath road, and exacting ‘‘money for 
salt,” as it was called, from all persons present, 
or passers-by. The sum so collected was given to the 
captain, or senior scholar, and was intended to assist in 
defraying the expenses of his residence at the university. 
The ‘salt-money ” has been known to reach nearly £1,000. 


Montenegrin, Montenegrine (mon-te-neg’- 
rin), a. and n. [< Montenegro (see def.), an It. 
translation of Sery. Crna Gora, Black Moun- 
tain (Serv. crn, black, gora, mountain); < monte, 
$ L. mons (mont-), mountain, + negro, nero, < 
L. niger, black: see mount! and negro.] I. a. 
Relating to Montenegro, a small country of 
Europe, east of the Adriatic, nearly surrounded 
by Austrian and Turkish territory, or to its in- 
habitants. 

II. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Mon- 
tenegro. The Montenegrins are of Servian 
race, and speak a dialect of that language.— 2. 
[l c.] An outer garment for women, the form 
of pick was sakon from some Eastern mili- 
ary costumes, close-fitting, and orn j 
with braid-work and EAE pami 


> 


SEET, 


ene eee 


Monte-jus. 


Montepulciano (mon’te-pul-chii/ns), n. [It.: 


see def.] A rich wine 


Toi roduced at S 
tepulciano, in central p ornear Mon 


taly. 
ress, See cypress, 1 (a). 
ine. eee pine. 
mon-ta’rd), n. [< Sp. montero, a 
untsman, < monte, a mountain, wood, Wh 
mon(t-)s: see mountl.] A huntsman. 
mn Lorenzo approached the cam 
oe p he saw a monter: 

stood sentinel. Irving, Moorish Chronicles, vii. TT. 


onterey 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


monthly 
montero? (mon-tã’rö), n, 
“montera, < Sp. montera (= 
montiera), a hunting-eap, <. 
A horseman’s orhuntsman’ : 
erown with flaps which dor d 
over the sides of the face. 2 
His hat was like a helmet or Sp 
montero-cap (mon-t 
lero?. 

The Montero cap was scarle 
cloth, dyed in grain, and ce T 
cept about four inches in the front ‘Ou 
alight blue, slightly embroidered » Which w. 

Sterne, Tris 
; stram § : 
T he cedar bird, with its red-tipt wi aw Shandy, `i 
tail, and its little monteiro cap of forthe’ and yen, 4 
roing, ers, 07 
montes, n. Plural of mons. 
montetht, n. Same as monteith 
montgolfier (mont-gol’fi-or; P, ` 
fya jn. KFE. montgolfière, Pron, 


from the brothers Monitgotfien epee so 
Jr who in 17834 


up the first balloon at An 7 

balloon filled with air expandad? France) i 
Montgomery Charter. Seo Chari heat,” * 
month (munth), x. [Early moq ne 
ME. month, moneth, < AS. ménath S moneh, 
flection syncopated ménth-) = 6 MONOt (in jy, 
monad, mõnd = D. maand =) pes. 


Ay Monte 
P; j "Os 
Tla cing 
ap, hate lut 
ay, havin Ute 
De dras Atol 


Wy i 
Mh dps 


>< mo 


anish m 
=r = t 
a'rö-kap), n > 
sN. San 
Nea 


flat 
rout 


iiy 


keteh-Book, y A | 


BE 


1 ed = Got enoths i | 
maaned Goth. meénoths, a month: cf G ib, 
mios, Ir. mios, Oly. mi (gen. mis) = W. sad, 
OBulg. miesctst = Serv. mjese -Bo -miss 
= Pol. miesiac = Russ. miesyats =] i Mesie 
sis = Lett. ménes = L. me = Gr Mee. 
"i; z; y = r, piw (or 
unre), month, = Skt. mas (for *mang Sent 
he yis 1g iy ae S, MENS), 
month: na me s deriv ed from or connected wiih 
the name for ‘moon, AS. ména = Goth, nå 
ty T M A . a 
= Gr. wry, ete.; but the phonetic relations 
are not entirely clear: see moonl.] 1. Onn. | 
nally, the interval from one new moon to tie 
-f g 2aIfes © a * Ai 
next, called specifically a lunar, synodical, o 
illuminative month. This seldom varies more tha 
quarter of a day from its mean value, which is 2. 
days, or 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 27s 
There are, besides, other periods of the moon wl 
are termed months by astronomers. These are—(a) Te 
anomalistie month, or mean period of the revolution d 
the moon from one perigee to the next: it is 27d 
hours, 18 minutes, 37.4 seconds. (b) The sidereal 
or mean period required by the moon to make a 
among the stars: it is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
seconds. (c) The tropical month, or the mean perio 
the moon’s passing through 360 degrees of longitude, £ 
from one vernal equinox to the next: it differs fe 
the sidereal month only by an amount corresponding i 
the monthly precession of the equinoxes, and fs 7 
7 hours, 43 minutes, 4.7 seconds. (@) The nodical or 
contic month, which is the mean time between G 
cessive passages by the moon through its rising now: 


27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, and 36 seconds. soa 
2. One twelfth part of a tropical yeat A 


se > seconds: calle 
days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 8.8 soon nel? 
specifically a solar month.—8. ne’ bitan 
parts into which the calendar year ra atl 
divided: called specifically a cao a 
The calendar months are-January, 31 Cayat 
(except in leap-year, when it has 29); 
May, 31; June, 30; July, 31; August, A 
October, 31; November, 30; December, ity moni 
4, At common law and in equi T nth; 
been understood to mean alunas when the 
is assumed to be 28 days, excen Ta of mera 
trary appears, and except Tie aperet 
tile transactions, such as nego ages through! 
In ecclesiastical law, and now In ë Ka e, A, 
United States generally, its legal mennit For fhe. 
month,’ except when the contrary ARE generally pit 
pose of calculating interest, a mon ? nivalent to i 
ered the twelfth part of a year, aa it ae Coura 
5}. pl. Same as Menses. Min 
Abbreviated mo. _ gonsectl 
Amonth’s mind. See mind). — “seg fence 
See consecution.— Fence mon! 
Monthier’s blue. See one 
monthling (munth ling), te a months 


That which has lasted 


month old. 


Yot hail to thee, x 
Frail, feeble Monthiiny fant paug! LË 


Wordsworth, Address to [E a r É 
monthly (munth li), a One n NS mo ath, 
monethly ; < ME. mongilh Yrach = pi! 


G. monati manatl 


OHG. manotlich, 


lijk, D. maandelijksch = ~~ ath 
iP cally monthly, < mo for aiy 
month.| I. a. 1. Continue e mont it 
performed in a month: Aroor pape ty 
tion of the moon.— 2. Dong. a m0" so 
a month or every month: i cing ® a 
ing; a monthly visit => G 
i lie woes. 


Minutes’ joys are month 


monthly 


nth’s mind, under mind\,— 


See a mo 
Bee the nouns. 


4 p; 7i 
thlic. ). J. A magazine 
aah A periodi al published once a 
or other $ jl Menses. D Lelijle 
month. munth’li); ai E aes 


= G. monatlich; < monthly, a.] 


te - jn every month: as, the moon 


monn: man 


, Once OU all 9+. Asif under the influence 
hang T in the manner of a lunatic. 
of tag Te man talks monthly : . .- i 
"] be stark mad at our next mee ing. 
Tseo he Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 2. 
] oe 
i n. See mind}, 
month ilite Oty Sa ti solit), n. [Named after 
ic > (m 
WP Mon ti oni i 7 
eralogist. 
mineralog Oar 
ite group, consistir 
and magnesium. 
ey GN aich are often altered to augite or to serpentine. 
erysla s f chile, j 
Also aon ti-kl), n. [= F. monticule, < LL. 
mont i > dim. of mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain: 
puant A little mount; a hillock. Bailey, 
20 . i 
oral. Also monticule. 


mon-tik’6-lin), a. [¢L. monticola, 


monticoline ae mountains, < mons (mont-), a 


zeller in ‘ sti 
a Gas colere, inhabit.] Inhabiting moun- 
at Also monticolous. i 
monticulate (mon-tik’i-lat), a. [< monticule 


e projections or hills. 


+ -atel.] Having litt 
Smart. eS cx 
z mon’ti-kūl), 7. [< F. monticule, < 
mont us, a little hill: see monticle.] 
ame as monticle. —— 
'onticulous (mon-tik’ii-lus), a. [< ML. mon- 
Miculosus, hilly, < LL. monticulus, a little hill: see 


monticule, monticle. ] „Same as monticulate. 
monticulus (mon-tik'ū-lus), 7. ; pl. monticuli 
(1i)._ [< LL. monticulus, a little hill: see mon- 
ticle.] In anat., a little elevation; a monticule. 


—Monticulus cerebelli, the prominent central part of 
the superior vermiform process of the cerebellum. 


montiform (mon’ti-form), a. [< L. mons (mont-), 
a mountain, + forma, form.] Mountain-like ; 
having the shape of a mountain. 
montifringilla (mon’ti-frin-jil’ii), n. [NL., < 
L. mons (mont-), a mountain, + fringilla, a 
chafinch.} An old book-name of the bram- 
bling, Fringilla montifringilla. It was made a 
generic name of the same by Brehm in 1828, 
the finch being called Montifringilla nivalis. 
See cut under brambling. 
montigenous (mon-tij’e-nus), a. [< LL. monti- 
gena, mountain-born, < L. mon(t-)s, mountain, 
+ gignere, genere, be horn: see -genous.] Moun- 
rain vorn ; produced on a mountain. Bailey, 
131. 
montmartrite (mont-niir’trit), n. [< Mont- 
martre (see def.) + -ite2.] Amineral of a yellow- 
Ish color, occurring massive, found at Mont- 
martre in Paris. It is soft, but resists the 
Weather. It is a variety of gypsum, contain- 
ing calcium carbonate. 
montmorillonite (mont-m6-ril’on-it), n. [< 
aha (see def.) + -ite2.] A hydrous 
ae e of aluminium occurring in soft clay-like 
Ses of a rose-red color, originally from Mont- 
morillon in France. e z 
montoir (môù-twor’), n. 
See mount2, v.] A hor 
Upon when m 
Monton (mo 


[F., < monter, mount: 
horse-block; a block to step 
ounting a horse. Also monture. 
mon(t-)s nton), n. [Sp., < monte, < L. 
unit of % a hill, mountain: see mountl.] A 
OS met employed in Mexico chiefly for 
es greatly mage 0CCSS Of amalgamation. It va- 
juato 3, Da ifferent mining districts, being at Guana- 
aa 1,800, ieee Pounds, and in some other localities 
are (mon’tér), n. 
WW, show-case 
nt LOW, U m 
tems 1 organ-b 
are mounted as a P 
W186 setin 
See usually, th 
re See also 
—2. An openin 


or Porcelain E 
5 through which the superin- 
© judge of the x 


mon’ See form of matross. 
t, a troop? K „F. monture (= Sp. 
< ane equipments, = It. mon- 
ord in ola: mount: see mount2, v. 
We A saddle er Use appears as moun- 
e-horse. Compare mount2, 
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And forward spurred h 
i iro spurred his 
Within his arms longing fis foe to ea aang 


Fairfaz, tr. of Tasso, vil. 96, 
3. A mount 
anner in which 
as, the mo 


2. Same as montoir,— 
or frame; the m 
set or mounted: 
- -Shaft-monture, 


looms in figure- 
arranged i 


a 


a the cha uments; re- 

boy operates tho Wena 8 of sheds, 4 mechanical draw- sembli 2 racter of a mon ent; re 

in accord with tha ga es systematically to form the ikes ng a monument. = 
harness, gures to be woven. Also called split- To arched valki Fai e bring 

2 = 5 rched walks of twilight groves, 

monument mon‘ii-ment), n. [Formerly And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

moniment; < ME. moun rmerly also Of pi i 

5 AL. monument, monyment, < OF pine, or monumental oak. 
ent, 7, 


(end F.) monument = Sp. Pg 
wy Chine tonne monimentum, th 
a md, a memorial or €, i 
see monish.] 1. Anything } € monere, remind: 
een + Anything by which the mer- 
ory o e person, a period, or an event is pre- 

ery edor perpetuated; hence, any conspicuous 
sete a or splendid building, as a medieval 
ca hedral, or any work of art or industry con- 
stituting a memorial of the past; a memorial 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Skak., Rich. TII, i. 1.6, 
: 1 as an Indian mu t, 
would not honour with that namearrowpointa stos haah 
ets, stone pipes, and half-shapen images. 

; Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 156. 

2. Specifically, a pile, pillar, or other structure 
erected expressly in memory of events, actions 
or persons. : 


It. 


monumento, < 
at which calls 


I know of no such thing 


To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
Shak., Lucrece, L 946, 


I would . . . pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the DOSE memory 


Or monument to ages. Milton, P. L., xi. 326. 
3. A stone ‘Shaft, or „a structure of stone or 
other enduring material, erected over a grave 
im memory of the dead.—4}. A burial-vault: 
a tomb. : 


Lord, if thou be he, shewe 


i) me the monument that I put 
the in. 


Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 33. 
3 Make the bridal-bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 203. 
5. Any enduring evidence or example; a sin- 
gular or notable instance. 

I doe much reverence the memory of so famous a man, 
that with the monuments of his wit . . . hath much bene- 
fited the Common-weale of good letters. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 100. 

The last ten years have seen the production of Mr. Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, which. . . is a monument of 
critical erudition and genius. E? 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. &7. 

6. In surveying and the law of conveyancing, any 
object, natural or artificial, fixed in the soil and 
referred to in a deed or other document as a 
means of ascertaining the location of a tract 
of land or any part of its boundaries. In this 
sense the word is applied to such objects as trees, river- 
banks, and ditches; and its importance is in the general 
rule that in case of discrepancy courses or distances men- 
tioned in a description must give way so far as necessary 
to conform to a monument. 
7+. A treatise. ai 

uhen I had done refyning it, I fand in Barret’s Alve- 
ae quhilk is a dictionarie Anglico-latinum, that Sr. 
Thomas Smith, a man of nae less worth then learning, 
Secretarie to Queen eee haa ety a learned and judi- 
ciouse monument on the same subjec' 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), Ded., p. 2 

8}. Distinctive mark; stamp. ; 
Some others [heaps of gold] were new driven, and distent 
Into great Ingowes and to wedges square ; 


E vi noniment. 
Some in round plates withouten me i Q r. vii. 5. 


i : der Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 738. 
Celtic monuments, See megalithic monuments, un ; ; 
maegalithie horae monr ie py E moo! (mö), n. [< mool, v.] The low of a cow; 
ee Memento, etc. See memorial. the act of lowing. 


v. t. [< monument, 


'ūü-ment 
monument (mon’u-ment), arenor oE 


n.] 1. To erecta monumen 


Oe ste d monu- 
The ecclesiastical dignitaries bury aoe of al- 


the cathedral to 
se times. r 
English Note-Books, June 17, 


ment enemas a 
most everybody else 1 
Hawthorne, 
2. To place monuments on; 
ments: as, a region 


deeds. and n. 


With scheme of 
B: mids and s 
Sy eh liv'd themselves, 


8. Serving as a monument or as material fora 
monument; memorial: 


4. Havin 


5. Conspicuous and permanent; historically 
prominent; impressive. 


mental figure in hisi 


6. Conspicuous as a monument; notable; ex- 
cessive; amazing: as, monumental impudence. 


mental theology, the study of ancient monuments, in- 


monumentality (mon’u-men-tal/i-ti), n. [< 


Monumentalization (mon-i-men’tal-i-za’- 


monumentally (mon-i-men’‘tal-i), adv. 1. By 


mony! (mon’i), a. 


1856. mood! (möd), n. [< ME. mood, mo 
adorn with monu- 
monumented with glorious 
f= 
of or be- 


mood 


: preserving memory: a8, 
monumental pillar. of á p 


And monumental brasa this record 
These are — ah no! these were the gazettcera!” 
Pope, Ounciad, ii 313. 


Miton, Il Penseroso, 1, 155, 


Darius himself m we may use the expression, a monu- 
Yy- 


Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p. 114. 


[Colloq.]— Monumental cross. See erom, 2.— Monu- 


scriptions, coins, medals, statues, paintings, architecture, 
ete., in so far as they throw light upon theology. 


II. n. A monumental record; a memorial. 


When ras'd Messalla’s monumentala must 

Lie with Sicinus’s lofty tomb in dust, 

I shall be read, and travellers that come 

Transport my verses to their fathers’ home. 
Cotton, tr. of Martial’s Epigrams, viii. 3. 


monumental + -ity.) The state or quality of 
being monumental; the fact or the degree of 
serving as a monument. 


shon), n. [< monumental + -ize +-ation.| The 
act of making or the state of being monumen- 
tal; the recording by monuments. 


This monumentalization of superhuman contemporary 
knowledge. Piazzi Smyth, Pyramid, p. 32. 


way of memorial: as, the pillar was erected 

monumentally.— 2. By means of monuments.— 

3. In a high degree: as, monumentally tedious. 

[Collog.] 

An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of many}. 

mony“t, n. An obsolete form of money. 

-mony. [(4) =F.-monie = Sp. Pg. It. -monia, < 
L. -monia, f., a suffix forming nouns from adjec- 
tives, nouns, or verbs, as in acrimonia, sharp- 
ness, cerimonia, a rite, parsimonia, thriftiness, 
sanctimonia, sacredness, ete. (b) = F. -moine 
= Sp. Pg. It. -monio, < L. -monium, neut., used 
similarly, as in alimonium, nourishment, matri- 
monium, marriage, testimonium, evidence, ete.) 
A suffix in some nouns of Latin origin, as in 
acrimony, ceremony, parsimony, sanctimony, ali- 
mony, matrimony, testimony, ete. See ety- 
mology. The suffix is not used as an English | 
formative. 
monyment}, n. 
ment. 
moo! (mö), v. i. [Imitative of the lowing of a 
cow. Cf. mew?, imitative of the crying of a 
cat.) 1. To utter the characteristic cry of a 

cow; low. 
I used to smell the grass, and see the dew shining, and 
sweet cows a mocing. 
he i Pe al Michael Ane xxiv. (Daviez.) 


2. To make a noise like lowing. [Rare.] 


The mooing of the waters seemed to deepen, more and 
more aie, through all the hours of darkness. d 


An obsolete form of monu- 


moo2t, a. and adv. An obsolete form of 
moo-cow (mö'kou), n. A cow. [Chil 
The moo-cow low’d, and Grizzle neigh’d. 

W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, 


mod, A heart, Soule epee 0 
haughtiness, m: ence, zeal, 
panes Olden mioa SD AoA 
moit, mout, mit, LG. 


mood 


2, Temper of mind; state of the mind as re- 
gards passion or feeling; disposition; humor: 
as, a melancholy mood. 
When Fortuno, in her shift and change of mood, y 
Spurns down her late beloved. Shak., T. of A., i. 1, 85. 
Every landscape fair, 

As fit for every ee oma na 

y, ve, or sweet, or stern, was there. 
CEES eg ; Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
By mental moods is ordinarily understood those collec- 
tive conditions of the mind which are characterized by 
some fundamental tone, but without any special feclings 


accompanied by clear consciousness of their inducing 
pa 7 G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 520. 


8+. Heat of temper; anger. 
Atte laste aslaked was his mood. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 902. 


in my mood, I stabb’d unto the heart. 
: Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 51. 


4}. Zeal: in the phrase with main and mood, 
with might and main; with a will. 
Saint Elyne than was wunder fayne . . . 
That ilk figure of the rode 


Honured thai with mayn and mode. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 88. 


5. A morbid or fantastic state of mind, as a fit 
of bad temper, sudden anger, or sullenness; 
also, absence of mind, or abstraction: gen- 
erally used in the plural. 


Then turn’d Sir Torre, and, being in his moods, 
Left them. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


6. A state of mind with reference to something 
to be done or omitted; a more or less capricious 
state of feeling disposing one to action: com- 
monly in the phrase in the mood: as, many art- 
ists work only when they are in the mood. 


It should be remembered that the motive power always 
becomes sluggish in men who too easily admit the su- 
premacy of moods. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 167. 


mood? (méd), n. [A later form of model, which 
is preferable in both the grammatical and logi- 
cal uses, though not usual in the latter: see 
model.] 1. In gram., same as model, 3. 


The zood isan affection of the verb serving the yarictie 
of utterance. A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 
2. In logic, a variety of syllogism depending on 
the quantity (universal or particular) and qual- 
ity (affirmative or negative) of the propositions 
composing it. In the traditional logic the names of 
the moods (invented by Petrus Hispanus) are— First fig- 
ure, Barbira, Célirent, Darii, Férié, Baralipton, Célantés, 
Dabitis, Fapesm6, Frisésomorum ; Second figure, Césiire, 
Camestres, Festind, Birdcd; Third figure, Darapti, Félap- 
ton, Disimis, Datisi, Bécardd, Férison. These names are 
merely mnemonic, and many of their letters are signifi- 
cant. The vowel a denotes a universal affirmative propo- 
sition, e the universal negative, 7 the particular affirma- 
tive, and o the particular negative. By the first syllable 
is indicated the major premise, by the second the minor, 
and by the third the conclusion. For example, the name 
Barbara shows that the first mood of the first figure con- 
sists of two universal affirmative premises leading to a 
universal affirmative conclusion. The same understand- 
ing is to be had in regard to the vowels of the other words. 
Certain of the consonants also are significant. Thus, all 
indirect moods designated by a word beginning with b 
should be reduced to Barbara, the first mood of the first 
figure; all that are ISIA by a word beginning 
with ç, to the second mood, Celarent; all in d to Darii, 
the third; and all in f to Ferio, the fourth. Other letters 
indicate how to reduce indirect to direct moods: thus 


Who, 


ualitie c 
In 
rian mood 
such as raised 


TOES old 
Milton, P. L., i. 550. 


|, a mood of indirect syllogism. 
of mud, or of mother2.] 
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gii-oil), n. An oil ob- 
tained in small quantities from BUS reece 
Butea frondosa in India and Java. It A brig it, 
clear, and fluid, and is used medicina I a 
moody (midi), &. [< ME. moody, Mot Hs modi, 
< AS, modig (= OS. modag, modeg, MO oe 
moedig = OHG. muotiy (only in comp.), ) 5 Dio 
muotic, G. mutig = Teel, modhugr = Sw. ! an 
modig = Goth. modags), angry, < mod, oo, 
temper: see moodl.] It. Spirited; high-spır- 
ited; proud; obstinate. 


Hof on ich herde saie, 
Ful modi mon and proud, — 
MS. Digby 86, f. 165. 


, 


moodooga-oil (mö-dö 


(Halliwell) 
2}. Angry. 


When, like a lion thirsting bloud, 

Did moody Riehm A Tarehe Wont 

2 ade large slaughters wher ee 

enamn Earner, Albion's England, vii. 33. 
3. Subject to or indulging in moods or humors ; 
hence, peevish; fretful; out of humor; gloomy; 
sullen; melancholy. 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 


pn ] dull melancholy? a 
Be ey eet Shak., C. of E., V. 1. 79. 


In a moody humour wait, s 
While my less dainty comrades bait. 3 ees 
Cowper, tr. of Horace s Satires, i. 5. 


Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 
Gray, Ode on Prospect of Eton College. 
4}, Corresponding or adapted to moods or vary- 
ing states of mind. [Rare.] 
Give me some music — music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shak., A. and C., ii. 5. 1. 
moody-hearted (m6/di-hir’ted), a. Melan- 
eholy. Halliwell.’ [Prov. Eng. ] ; 
moody-madt (mé’di-mad),a. Mad with anger. 
Moody-mad and desperate stags 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 50. 
mool (möl), n. A dialectal variant of moldi. 
By worms they're eaten, in mools they’re rotten. 
Clerk: Saunders (Child’s Ballads), II. 324. 


Or worthy friends rak’d in the mools, 
Sad sight to see! Burns, To the Toothache. 


moolah, moollah (m6‘li), n. Same as molla. 

moo Ter n. A Middle English form of mul- 

erry. 

Moolid (m6’lid), n. [< Ar. maulid, nativity, 
esp. the nativity of Mohammed.] An Egyp- 
tian festival in celebration of the birth of Mo- 
hammed and the-dawn of Islamism; a birthday. 

I have now a cluster of lamps hanging before my door, 
in honour of the moo'lid of a sheykh who is buried near 
the house in which I am living. 

EW. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 307. 
mooly, mooley (mil‘i), a. and n. See muley. 
moon! (mon), n. [< ME. moone, mone, < AS. 

mona = OS. mano = OF ries. mona = MD. 
maene, D. maan = MLG. mane, man, LG. maan 
= OHG. mano, MHG. mane, mon, also (with ex- 
crescent ¢, due prob. in part to association with 
manet, month) mdnte, mande, G. mond = Icel. 
mani = Sw. måne = Dan. maane = Goth. mēna 
(all mase.), 


measure). The L. name of the moon 
and the L., Gr., and Teut. names for Hee 
U sol = AS. sol, ete.; Gr. jos; AS. sunne 
E. unete) come from other roots, meaning 
shine.’] 1. A heavenly body which revolves 
around the earth monthly, accompanying the 
earth as a satellite in ifs annual revolution 
and shining by the sun’s reflected light. Next to 

ispicuous ani sti 

zepidity of its T E 
ly the striking phenomena 
on of the carliest obsery- 
bservations can be made 


tude has given the th 
first rank in economic E 


Mn as com- 
` than those 


moon 


diameter is 2,162 miles (abont 0.97 
, 0.273 


torial diameter), and its yo © of : 

one forty-ninth of that ramets bul ak Carthy, 
however (about 3.4 times that The 2 $ 
three, fifths of that of the earth 9 Wo nean qti 
eighticth. The inclination of teed aN 
5° 8'40”. It completes its reyo ye aboy 


an average period of 27d. 7h. 43r 
the stdereal month; the ordina) 
new moon to new moon ug: 
days longer — 29d, 12h. 44m 
orbital motion is subject to co ihe 
to the disturbing action of the siderable 
of these inequalities makes up the, and the { 
nar theory.” ‘The moon 1€ Major Part f 
revolves on its axis once ` 
in a sidereal month, thus 
always presenting nearly 
the same face to the carth 
—a circumstance which 
has led to the fallacy of a 
denial of its rotation. (See 
rotation.) Its disk appears 
to the naked eye diversi- 
fled by dark and bright 
patches, giving rise to the 
“man in the moon” of 
popular fancy (see under 
man); but on examination 
with a powerful telescope 
these are lost sight of, 
and replaced by a crowd 
of interesting objects, 
auch as mountains and 
valleys, craters and clefts, on a seg 3 
earth: the surface-structure scema io ee Upon tha 
resembling very closely in certain res aa te nly Voleri 
most markedly in others from, that which S, and dile 
of volcanic regions on the earth's surface, M characte 
no clouds, shows no indications of an atr Ne raon by, 
the presence of water, and is believed to esphiere OF af 
ture which at its maximum does not rise Dee A tempen: 
ing-point of ice. See libration, a Move the mel, 
To graffe and sowe in growing 
And kytte and mowe in wae door? 
Palladius, Wusbondrie (E. Ẹ T.S) r 
What time the mighty moon was gathering iti a 
Tennyson, Love mi Dan 
2. A satellite of any planet: as, the moons of 
Jupiter; Uranian moons.—8. The period of; 
synodical revolution of the moon round the 
earth; a month. 


This mone, in sunny daies and serene 
Withouten frost, thi cornes, weede hem elene, 
Palladius, Wusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p 4& 
One twelve moons more she'll wear Diana’s livery. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 5.10 
This roaring moon of daffodil 


And crocus, 
Tennyson, Pref. Sonnet to Nineteenth Centu: 


4. Something in the shape of a moon, espi- 
cially of a half-moon or crescent. Speciicily 
—(a) A crescent as a symbol or banner; especially, the 
Turkish national emblem. (b) In fort., a crescent -shapel 
outwork. 
Much means, much blood this warlike Dane hath spent 
To advance our flag above their horned moons. Ls 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, Z: 
(c) In brickmaking, an implement of the nature of et 
bar, for slicing or loosening fires in the grates m litte 
kilns. It is somewhat longer than half the we in the 
kiln, and has a nearly circular blade Pe 
middle, which is shoved in on the top of the gra” 
der the fire, to clear out ashes and brighten u n 
5. The golden-crested wren, 3 
Also moonie, muin. C. Swainson. ee 
golderest.—6. The moon-daisy or ™ see att 
Also moons.— Acceleration of the moon 


eration.— he moon, See age. 
age ot agantly ; oub 


n. 11 
Ty, or 


a Whig Me cay 
ain, is 


UNOiog ch Consta by 
little Te mong 


Canonth, ste thay 
i 
i 


A Partof the Moon's Si 
tlace, 


Blue moon, an absurdity; an impossibility 
Yi they saye the mone is belete 
We must beleve that it 18 true, 
Admittynge their in 
Roy and Barlow, Redo me an 


e. 
Change of the moon. See chang 

moon. Sce coition.— Dark moo time es 
the moon.—Dark of the moon, Jesiastical a full 
when the moon is not see. CC. m 

dar moon. See pecan cava 
—Libration of the moon. 

the moon, See man.—Mean moo? yo 
chaelmas moon. See Michaelmas Mood 
paraselene.— Moon hoax. n nthe ‘angle P 

tance, a nautical phrase used w “I meast 
moon and the sun or a star ac m.: 


lunar observation. — Mo 


that appearance of the mo 
which the whole orb is made gestreet 
I saw the new moot late Yim- o 
Wi’ the auld He ae inild’s paade sth? 

Sir Patric 


parkt. > yery” 
o bark he moon. 5° to bey 
aaa to Aaa peyond the Moon ant conje? 
calculate deeply; make an oy ng) 1 
also under cast. Halliwell. [Pr "i ral m 
moon! (mon), v. t. < mor 78; fu 
To adorn with a moon OF I parks 
3 ped ™m 


crescents or mool- 


moon 


se to the rays ° 
o! 


on- 7 
T influence Or 


i ön'blīind), @ 1. Dim-sighted; 
moon-blind CE Sens as moonstruck. 
purblind. k(indn’blingk), 7. Atemporaryeven- 
moon po said to be occasioned by sleeping 
mg pa onshine in tropical climates. : 
in the mo A theatrical device 


4 mön’boks), n. 
moon box Cay an imitation moon on Tera 
moon-calf (mén’kif), 1 [= G. mondkalb, a 
5 moon-calf, a dolt, a false conception, lit. a per- 
son or conception influenced by the moon.] 1. 
t A monster; a deformed creature. 
1 [hid me under the dead nO prann eae 
hie 2, A dolt; astupid fellow.—3. A mole or mass 
of fleshy matter generated in the uterus; a false 
conception. Colgrave. _ PA = 4 
m moon-creeper (mén-kré’pér), n. Same as 
“uae moon-flower, 2. oe. melee 
i moon-culminating (mén’kul’mi-na-ting), a. In 
| astron., passing the meridian at nearly the same 
4 time and on nearly the same parallel of declina- 
m | tion as the moon.—Moon-culminating stars, stars 
Nee | which culminate at about the same time and nearly on 
i 1 the same parallel of declination as the moon. They are 
ly the stars of which the places are given in the Nautical 
the H Almanac (generally four in number for each day) for the 
pel i days on which the moon can be observed, for use in longi- 
| tude determinations, 
ot | moon-culminations (mén’kul-mi-na/shonz), n. 
a pl. In astron., a method of determining the 
ne longitude of a place by observing with a tran- 
i Sit-instrument the times at which the limb of 
the the moon and certain stars in the same part 
the of the sky culminate, or cross the meridian. 
uo te fundamental Principle is essentially the same as 
ameo ce in the nautical method of “lunar dis- 


Among the stars the moon’s position is utilized 
eae enon the Greenwich time it the transit ob- 
with a Se Oe easy and accurate than those made 
method has n , and the reductions are more simple. The 

method whe seen entirely superseded by the telegraphic 
ticable, Tever circumstances render the latter prac- 
meon-daisy (mön’dā’zi), n. 

wysanthemum Leuca 


The oxeye daisy, 
nthemum. 


ij Broad moon-daisi F 
sah nine among He tine aal almost 1 enpien 
Moon-dial (mön’di A a 
the hours ihe T di’al), n. A dial for showing 
Mooned (m2, 2e moon. 
fi crass 
i i a or möned), a. [< moon + -ed?.] 
i the moo? © 00n as symbol; identified with 
o oon, 
‘a And n 
i! eave gu ata, 
il 2. Mark eae Nativity, 1. 200 
i A arke aloe 3 A ity, 1. 200. 
n : or shoes Su moons. 
S e stratti with his mdoned train 
dle Matters into ho gack, yawling 'gainst the rain, 
ji è elling the Test the by his shrill cry 
a 3 empest to be nigh. ete" 
n : Resembling th Drayton, Noah’s Flood. 
'd fiery p » the angelic squadron bright 
4 Popes sharpening in moned horns 5 
. ish a n, P. L., iv. 978. 
S ed wit) : 2 
x ere of the Amoon bearing the Turkish 
he Urbans 2 
i an imi ; 
o Ana their a ae in carnage roll'd, 
Moone nsigns torn from every hold. 
Wan, an (mö &r), » Mickle, Almada Hill. 
Moongg ct gazes jag Ne WHO moons; one who 
Ck.” Diepen? CC Moodily about, as if 


ickens. [Collog, 
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f the moon. [Rare in both moonet (m6’net), n. 


; Ht), n. and a. [< ME. mone- 
F <ceeding white indeed, the The mo P oe oat Hike SITE R ý 
uses. vould have it tobe DEN thus sunned and 1e moonels about Saturn and Jupiter, TH E fe ote G. mondlicht); < momi 
gr they WO lieo more, after Holland: mg Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, $2, mo? hti, n.] I. n. The light afforded by the 
soothe ity „ population will be in the streets, Toney “andn. See moony, ie ten! sunlight reflected from the surface of 

noone the whole My mselves. a __, mooneye: (mona) ma Ad eye affected me ne A 

Pik bat Me ley, 1901 (Life IT. 175, (Davies) Supposed to be affected, by the money, OF p E Me Pertaining to moonlight; illuminated 
ee 1o wander or gaze idly or mood- “Sease of the eye in horses,—3 A ae A ek ie moon; occurring during or by moon- 
TI intrans: 20° onstruck. [Colloq.] È a Ehe O In the Mississippi valley, E pa If you will patiently dance in ou: d 
5 L s Fi ed g. Aai , OTi- r 
ily about, Pos along with his head down in dull and erring, Hyodon tergisuz, a herring-like And see our momig revels, go with ae 
noo n i > a Ne a - - 
aa espondency; Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xliv. BAR t fitting, Pa M. N. D, ii 1 141. 
pless Mrs. A x a See flitting. 
pej an. An obsolete spelling of moant, moon-lighted (mon’li‘ted), a. Same as moon- 
oon7t, pee <j), n. [Also monas; Amer. lit. 

o ack M? Sodchuck, Arctomys monas. J. moonlighter (mön’li’tér), n. 1. A member of 
Tnd] Lhe eee cut under Arefomys. [South- one of the organized bands of desperados that 
Burroughs- Virginia, ete.] s carried on a system of agrarian outrages in 
AA Sa aS NIENT n. A ray of light from Ireland.—2. Same as moonshiner.—3. One of 
ern (mon’ bem), 7 5 5 : 
oonbeal a a party who go about serenading on moonlight 
the moon. beams from his sleeping eyes. nights. [Local, U. S.J, 

o fan the moon? Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 176, prom mee (Hyodon tergisus). moonlighting (mön’li'ting), n. [< moonlight + 
mil) n. The ringbill or ring- (From Report of U: SYF Commtasiond) cingi. Ci. moonlighter.) 1, Systematic agra- 
. g ite 5 A f=] F; 3 7 <A, cg > 
onbill epauck, Aathyia collaris. G. Trum- fish with the belly rounded in front of the ventrals and Moon aea in ireland. Bee moonlighter. 2i 
5 ae 


mooneyed (mén‘id), a. 1. 


moon-face (mién’fas),. A fullround face—ac- 


moon-faced (mén’ fast), a. 
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moonshine 


moon; à satellite |S "00n + et] A little mo 
onlight (mön 


carinated behind them. It isa com: 
no economic value. See Hyodon 
the family Hyodontide. (© The c 
and Ontario, Coregonus hoyi. 


Moonshining. 
moonling+ (mén’ling), n. [< moonl + -lingt.] 
A simpleton; a fool; a lunatic. 
Thave a husband, and a two-legged one, 
But such a moonling as no wit of man 
Or roses can redeem from being an asa. 
B. Jonzon, Devil is an Ass, i. 3, 
moon-lit (mén’lit), a. Lighted or illuminated 
by the moon. 
When smoothly go our gondolets 
O'er the moonlit sea. Moore, National Airs. 
moon-loved (mén’luvd), a. Loved by the moon. 
The yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lor’d maze. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 236 
moon-madness (mén’mad’nes), n. Lunacy; 
the madness supposed to be produced by sleep- 
ing in the full rays of the moon. 
Want, and moon-madneza, and the pest’s swift bane, . 
Have each their mark and sign. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, vi. 17. 
moon-mant (mén’man), n. 1. A lunatie. See 
quotation under def. 2.—2. A Gipsy. 

A mooneman signifies in English a madman. . . . By a 
by-name they are called Gipsies, they call themselves Egip- 
tians, others in mockery call them moonemen. 

Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-Light, viii. 


mon handsome fish, of 
Hence— (b) Any fish of 
isco of Lake Michigan 


Affected with moon- 
by the moon, or sup- 
:— 2. Dim-eyed; pur- 
annia Rediviva, 1. 94.— 3. 
es, as the Hyodontide or 


eye; having eyes affected 
posed to be so affected. 
blind. Dryden, Brit 
Noting certain fish 
mooneyes, 


cording to Oriental ideas, 
features of beauty in a woman. 

He. . . surveyed the beauties of his timeas the Caliph 
the moonfaces of his harem Thackeray, Neweomes, liii. 
l f ön 1. Having a round 
face like the rising full moon: usually in con- 

tempt.—2. Having a radiant or beautiful face. 
Maud, the beloved of my mother, the mson-faced darling 
of all. Tennyson, Maud, i. 
moon-fern (mén‘férn), x. The moonwort, Bo- 
trychium Lunaria. 
moonfish (mién’‘ fish), n. A name of several 
fishes. (a) The sunfish, Mola rotunda: so called from 
its shape. [Local, Eng.] (b) A carangoid fish, Selene romer, 
the horsehead or lookdown, having a much-compressed 


body, a very deep head abruptly angulated at the occiput, 


and smooth silvery skin. (c) A stromateid fish, Stremateus ES mén‘munth), n- A lunar month. 
(or Peprilus) alepidotus, the harvest-fish. [Florida, U. S.] moon-month ( ),7 


onoi i inua fi. See month. 
(d) An ephippioid fish, Chætodipterus (or Parephippus) fa- Jag Ea an 
es alsoreatled angel fish: spade-fish, three-banded sheeps- MOON-Penny (mön'penãi), n. The oxeye daisy, 
head, and three-tailed porgy. [Local, U.S.) (e) The horse- Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 
fish, Vomer setipinnis. Also called dollar-jish. See cuts un- moon-plant (mén’plant), n. 
der Mola, horsehead, and Chætodipterus. plant. 
moonflaw Gorinas Aien o: geteer ae moon-raker (mén’ra*kér), n. 1. A stupid or 
posed to be caused by the moon; especially, silly person: said to refer primarily to one 
an attack of as naa who, mistaking the saloons an in aes ie 
2 Moonjlaw in her brains; eee a 7 t.—2, Naut. 
eaS ea fights that none can look upon her. a cheese, sov himne f to rake it ou que; 
° Brome, Queen and Concubine, iv. 7. Same as moon-sdil.  _ "ki Wool-gather- 
moon-flower (mén‘flou’ér), n. 1. The oxeye ay yea i ATIA UE NG 
: Ti RORA a -raker, 1. 
daisy, Chr ‘ysanthemum Leucanthemum. 5 Pelig ealled the master now, o AEEA AAA 
tropical night-blooming species of Ip PRE that anyone should take advantage of me; yet everybody 
with large fragrant white flowers, I. Bona- qid so as soc 1 as ever it was known that my wits were 
nox or I. grandiflora. The moon-flower now culti- gone moon-raking. R. D. Blackinore, Lorna Doone, xvii. 


vated as a summer plant northward is probably 7. Bona- moonrise (mén’riz),». The rising of the moon, 
noes though sometimes called I. noetiphyton, ete, Also © its appearance above the horizon. 
E n) n. [E. Ind. mung (?); cf. mun- The serene moonrise of a summer night. 
go.) In the East Indies, a name given to Some Moons (mönz), n. Same as moont, 6. 
varieties of Phaseolus Mungo, a species of kid- 7 oon sail (mop sal or ie Naut., z sail set 
ney-bean. z above a sky: Also called moon-raker. 
encore lade (mén’glad).n. The track of moon- moonseed (min‘séd), n. A plant of the genus 
light on water. [U. S.] Menispermum.—Canadian moonseed, M. Canadense. 
S moonset (mön’set), n. [< moon} + setl; formed 


} : tiful word for the track of moonlight 1 
OS coe Lowell, Biglow Papers, 24 ser., Int. Fon analogy of sunset.] The setting of the moon. 
Browning. [Rare.] a c 


one of the principal 


Same as soma- 


J. Morley. 


ny ree ,, Same as mongoos. ies os 
moongus ming gY) "t moon + ish] Like moon-shaped (mdn’shapt), a. Shaped like 


the moon; variable as the moon; fickle; flighty. moon; crescent-shaped. 


* 


i ( shë), n. [< Hind. munshi, 
x ing but a moonish youth, moonshee (mön'shë), n. [ : 
At which time, would D DDE longing, and liking. Ar, munshi, a writer, secretary, tutor 
grieve peg ° Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. dustan, a secretary; also, an inte 


moonjah (mén’ja),»-_ [E. Ind., <Skt. teacher of languages. 


moonja, ciliare (S. Munja), is good wife sat reading her Bible, in 1 
munja.| A grass, Saccharum ¢ ; ee sat reading her 
indigenous fo India, possessing great tenacity, under the guidan 


rigging, ete. 


i into tow-ropes. 
BE (möni), n. A ceat E 
knife used by leather-workers in rane oE ied 


coarse fleshy parts of skins. 


mo 

on the convex edge. , ; 0 

Th eather is washed with. ure water, dried, [and] schi 
e dyed I isW ith pu er, > 


grounded with a curious pkn fh z 


md 


Tesa D ea 


moonless (mén‘les), &- 
titute of a moon; with 
When the dim nights 
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moonshine : ked raco liens 
5 ively (as light without heat), show Soft and pale is the 2007! Drake, Culprit Fay. AS f PER 3 
2, Figuratively (as lig ? y The Arabic conquerors o 


round the king, 
of a Giant in it. — 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


The moony vapour rolling 


Who seem’d the phantom The folk of that Contree 


without substance or reality; pretense; empty 
blake than in the tother cae Day 


show; fiction: as, that’s all moonshine. 


chi r shad- 
Labouring for nothings, and preaching all day for sha 
ows and moonshine. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), II. 126. 


mes’ asce! irit, of Or- 
You may discourse of Hermes ascending spirit, | 
Raa ene harpe, of Homer's divino furie, . «+ 


4, Lighted by the moon. 
Leave tenantless thy erystal home, and fly, 


fith ¢ strain, athwart the moony sky. 
With all thy train, & FN anal, 


which in Ari and mtn T agen ave 

vhicl a and Eg gener, 

liue in the Champaine aay is the tithe aN Nate 
Co j 


pheus’ enchanting i ARET A 
T wott not what marvelous egges in moones NN i F 3 7 Aal 
n Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation, = PRewildered or silly, as if moonstruck; hazy. Hence—2. A aul Purchas, pies Peony, 
a aT f - ES i asa : I— es. A Cark-coloy, re ESting 
: rlesque and rat e] 7: apricious or Moony and insipid. ` aa g ae ored ue iige 
3. A month. [Burlesq poren ens cor George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. a negro; a black. Person Be 


moonshines | a 
Shak., Lear, i. 2. 5. 6. Sickly; of wonk ‘ 
Eng.]—7. Intoxicated; tipsy. 
Ti. n. A simpleton; a noodle. [Colloq.] 
moonya (mén’yii), n. (i. Ind.) A fiber ob- 
: tained in India from a grass of the genus A run- 
5, Smuggled spirits: so called as being brought qo, Ttisused for making ropes and twine. The 
in or taken away at night. [Prov. Eng. and split stalks are made into the durma mats of 
southern U, $.] Caleutta. eee 
At Piddinghoe they dig for moonshine, A moon-year (mén’yér), n. 
g N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 401. moop aan): ooh Ren mump.J 
TI. a. 1. Illuminated by the moon. [Rare.] [Scoteh.] 
T was readie to set foorth about eight of the clocke at But aye keep mind to moop any me 
night, being a faire moone shine night. Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel’, 
moor! (mör); n. [= 


Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 100. Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. 
2. Nocturnal. [Rare.] Se. muir; < ME. moore, more, 
You moonshine revellers. Shak., M. W. of W. v. 5.42 < AS. mor, waste oni a field, 2 moria fen, 
ivi so hi yas R mountain-waste 
8. Empty; trivial. also high waste ground, a ; 
ae OS. mor = D. mocr, a morass, = LG. mor 


O hold thy hana, t 
x ond, a í 
To hurt her do forben 8e Moor. 
Phe Cruel Black (Chiasa 
Between us We can kill a fly sg 
That comes in likeness of 7 


Tam some twelve or fourteen 

Lag of a brother. : 

4}. A dish of poached eggs served with a sauce. 
Draw, you rogue; for, though it be night, yet the moon 


Ae ke a sop o’ th’ moonshine DRYOU e ae 
m Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 35. 


bodily constitution. [Prov. 
[Colloq.] 


allad, I. 


a Coal.) 

: Shak ack M 
Moor’s head, in ker., the head of a Tit, And 
profile unless otherwise stated in tl spiro, Tep 
ing a heraldic wreath about the } le h azon, 
the ear; a blackamoor’s head. head and 

moor? (mör), n. [Manx.] 
of Man who summons the 
districts or sheadings. JJ) 
= ae y; pee Larton, 
moor® (mör), n. (Cf. maire Mayor. + 
sense in Rom.] A bailiff of a farin, Sale 
+ Halic 


A lunar year. 


To nibble. An offic 


ficer į 
! i 
Courts for the, th 


(North. Eng.] 
moorage (mor’aj), n. [< moor? 

for mooring. [Rare.] 
moor-ball (nér’bal), n. 

ball found at the bottom 


+ -age,] Aple 
A curious 


Sponge, f 


moonshiner (mén‘shi“nér), n. One who pursues sy ) E e C ; of fres if 
a dangerous or illegal trade at night, as a smug- OHG. MHG. muor, a fen, rarely a lake, G. moor and consisting of plants of ae water lakes 
(< LG.), a fen, moor, = Icel. mor (gen. mös), Zagagropila. Tt consists of a mass of wee Ltt 


gler; specifically, ın the southern United States, 
an illicit distiller. Also called moonlighter. : 
moonshining (mén’shi’ning), ”. [< moonshine 
+ ingl. Cf. moonshiner.] Tlicit distilling. 
[U. S.] 

The poet and the novelist . . . might (if they shut their 
eyes) make this season [of hop-picking] as romantic as vin- 
tage-time on the Rhine, or moonshining on the Southern 
mountains. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 288. 
moonshiny (min‘shi’ni), a. [< moonshine + 
-y1.] 1. Dluminated by moonlight. 

I went to see them in a moonshiny night. Addison. 
2. Visionary; unreal; fictitious; nonsensical. 

Here were no vague moonshiny ideals. 

The Century, XXXI. 186. 
moon-sickt (mén’sik), a. Crazy; lunatic. Da- 
vies. 

If his itch proceed from a moon-sick head, the chief in- 
tention is to settle his brains. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 502. 
moonstone (mén’ston), n. [= D. maansteen = 
G. mondstein = Sw. mansten = Dan. maanesten ; 
as moon? + stone.) Avariety of feldspar which 
by reflected light presents a delicate pearly play 


5 of color not unlike that of the moon. It belongs 
in part to a variety of orthoclase called adularia, but in 
part also to albite or oligoclase. It is often cut and used 
for ornamental purposes. The finest specimens (adularia) 
come from Ceylon. 

moonstricken (mén‘strik’n), a. 
moonstruck. 


Happily the moonstricken prince had gone a step too far. 


Brougham. 
moonstruck (mén’struk), a. Affected or re- 


of branched 4 


orig. *morr, a moor, heath, peat, = Sw. Dan. f 
air-Dalls some 


mor, a moor; prob. related to AS. mere = OHG. 
meri = Goth. marci, etc., a lake, mere, =L. mare, 
sea: see merel.] 1. A tract of open, untilled, 
and more or less elevated land, often overrun 
with heath. 
A medowe called the lake medowe, wt a more therto ad- 
joyning called lake medowe more. 
English Gilds (ŒE. E. T, 8.), p. 237. 
We'll sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells. 
Burns, To W. Simpson. 
2. A tract of land on which game is strictly 
preserved for the purposes of sport.—3. Any 
uninclosed ground. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
[Not used in any sense in U. S.]=Syn. 1. Morass, 
etc. See marsh. 
moor? (mör), v. [Prob. (with a change of vowel 
not satisfactorily explained) < D. marren, for- 
merly maren, tie, bind, moor (a ship), hinder, 
retard, = E. marl: see marl.] I. trans. 1. To 
confine or secure (a ship) in a particular station, 
as by cables and anchors or by lines; specifi- 
cally, to secure (a ship) by placing the anchors 
so that she will ride between them, thus occu- 
pying the smallest possible space in swinging 
round. 


They therefore not only moored themselyes strongly by 
their anchors, but chained the sides of their gallies to- 
gether. Raleigh, Hist. World, V. i. 3. 


2. To secure; fix firmly. 


O Neva of the banded isles, 
We moor our hearts in thee! 
0. W. Holmes, America to Russia. 


lated green threads, resembling the h 
found in the stomach of ruminants, 3 
moorband (mér’band), n. Same asm 
moorberry (moér’ber’i), n. See cranes 
moor-blackbird (m6r’blak’bérd), a me Ly 
ouzel, Turdus torquatus or Merula io 7 ai 
moor-bred (mör'bred), a. Produced cumin 
When, as from snow-crown’d Skidow’s lofty cliffs i 
Some fleet-wing’d haggard, tow’rds her preying ho 
Amongst the teal and moor-bred mallard driy 
Drayton, Barons’ W are, vi 
moor-buzzard (mér’buz“iird), n. The mart. 
harrier, Circus wruginosus: so called from fr- 
quenting moors. See cut under marsh-harrier. 
moor-coal (mér’kol), x. In geol., a friable var- 
ety of lignite. h 
moor-cock (mér’kok), n. The male moor-fonl, 
moor-coot (moér’két), n. Same as moor-len,2. 
Moor-dance (mor’dans), n. Same as Morisca,. 
Moorery (mör’'èr-i), n, [< Moort + -ery, alte 
Sp. moreria, < Moro, Moor. Cf. Jewry.) Agur 
ter or district occupied by Moors. [Rare] 
They arose and entered the moorery, and slew my ff 
moors, and plundered their houses. Ae 
‘Southey, Chron. of the Cid (1808), p: 386. (Daria) | 
Mooress (mor’es), n. [< Moor’ + -ess.] Al 
male Moor. i 
moor-fowl (mör'foul), n. 1, Same in 
game.—2. The ruffed grouse. J. Bartra 
1791. [South Carolina.] The Seoteh got 
moor-game (mér’gam), n. | eut under 
or red-game, Lagopus scoticus. See 
grouse. 


Same as 


geslerit 


garded as affected in mind or health by the light Mooring anchor. See anchor!.—To m - ör'grås), n. The gr Se 
i » „See anchorl, oor head and Moor-grass (mör'gras), o 
of the moon; lunatic; crazed; dazed. stern, to secure (a ship) with one or more cables teeny cerulea. Itis widely spread throughout Burr ius 


tain pastures, A cotton-grass, Eriophort led PLE 
and other diverse plants, have also peen call i 
ple moor-grass. See Molinia. Tie m oor-buzzs" 


from the bows and with others from the stern.— 
with an open hawse. See hawsel, TO moor 
II, intrans. 1. To be held by cables or 


Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness. Milton, P. L., xi. 486. 


eien. ea Ei da; chains. [Rare.] moor-hawk (mör'hâk), n. 2 is 

z Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewer, On oozy ground his galleys moor. or marsh-hawk, Cuan orug oat of sen 

Some of the transcendental Kepublican Germans were SEAS RIDGE moor-heath o all Printed vagans, alse eh 
species, especia TCU 


2. To fasten or anchor a boat or ship. 


The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming [leviathan] some island, oft, ati 

With fixed anchor in his scaly sala EEren, 
Moors by his side under the lee. Milton, P. L., i. 207. 


moor? (mör), n. [< moor2, v.] The act of moor- 


ing.—A fi: moor, the act of mooring whil 

way, by first letting £0 an anchor and Pane tvin ce 

mach cable a is needed, Men letting go the second an- 
ile veering its chai ing i 

cable veered on the first one. Gee aes in Dt the 


honest enough in their moon-struek theorizing. 
E i The Century, XXXVIII. 690. 
_~ moon-trefoil (mon‘tre’foil), n. The tree-medic, 
sess Medica: o arborea, a shrubby evergreen species, 
native in Italy, cultivated in gardens. It is said 
to increase the secretion of milk in cattle. 
‘moonwort (acne wert) n. A fern, Botrychium 
Tunaria. See lunary?, 2, and cut under Botry- 


ium.— Hemlock-leafed moonw i 
ern in cultivation, Botrychi Wee nerion 


Cornish heath. See heath, 2. 


moor-hen (mör'hen), 2. =; Fish ga 
fowl.—2. The common British 8 mo 


water-hen, Gallinula chloropus: 
—8. The American Coot, Puia 
moor-ill (mör'il), n, A corta aa 

which cattle are subject. * 
water. [Scotch.] ; veel out o'the 
Though he helped Lambside co ana nis 
Oy 


t 
ale moe 
The fema yule % 


um 


Pen evince of the fronds to the leaves of the moor (mör), a. A dialectal form of morel, L yet the louping-ill ’s peen r 
‘mé’ni), a. and n. : Tennyson. * ony season before. aln. of 
/ oe x yi] I aie, ae Moor* (mör), n. [Early mod. E. also Moore, mooring (mér’ing),”- g vere a shin at 
éscent-shaped, (0) Round: used ofta shietdo More; < ME. More, Moore, Mowre =D. Moor 1. Naut.: (a) The act of Seng of ane ll 
"or bear the helm, nor litt the moony shield: MLG: Mor =OHG. MHG. Mor, G. Mohr = Sw. ina particular place DY mo oat” yi 
Dryden, Niad, xiii, Dan, Mor (cf. equiv. MLG. Morian = Dan. and There is much want of room for ae cheng $ 
w. Morian, Dan. also Maurer) = F. More, also mooring of vessels, an constant te Rogi stil 
Maure = Pr. Mor = Sp. Moro = Pg. Mouro = tint by whi ney 
d. X Moro, < L. Maurus; ML. also Morus, < Gr. (Ù) Mostly in the plurale anchors) svt" 
ey once perceive, or understand upos, a Moor; perhaps < uaŭpoc, auaupdc, dark Confined or secured, #6 pottom off Hen’ i 
arr proud Ottoman r Pe) oe perhaps the name was of bridles laid are moorings, gis fast? 
ing. ees n. Of. blackamoor, i bor: as, she lay ; t 
jlvestor, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i 2, Moresque, morrisl.] apne Morian, erally 3, That to which any 
hat of the moon; resem- ara or by which it is held. one by, ome aY 
tanfans gee My moorings to the past snaP rowel, Za 
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mooring-bend 
‘ing-pend), n. Naut., the 


Ör = 7 
(eu Je or hawser 1s secured to 


pO; i 
baich a cab. 


r ring: 


(möring-bits), n, pl. Strong 
or iron T stened in an upright 
p’s deck, for securing mooring- 


m1 & sh 


“Gnbr’/ing-blok), n. A sort of 
sed in some ports for mooring 


spine-brī/dl), n. Naut., a 
R nor’ing-bri’ dl), , 
ing-bridle tached to permanent moor- 
taken on board through the hawse- 
nd tag 


ngs, a oine. 


D 
mör'ing-choks), n. pl. Large 
stened in a ship’s port- 
m to hold the moorings. 
pal), n. Same as moor- 


| wood fa 
ithe 


pall (mér’ing- 


st (mér’ing-post), n. 1. A strong 
f wood, stone, or iron, fixed firm- 
for securing ve sels to a land- 
sers or chains.—2. pl. Same 


zg of hart 
Jocks of po 
Pies with scores 12 


rig 
es he ground, 


r/ing-shak’1),7”. Sameas 


rg-sicivel. 
-stump 


(mor’ing-stump), n. <A fixture 
re formerly moored. Tt consist- 
4 tons, witha hole in 
, into whicha straight 
as inserted, so that at 


white-oak „abe 
high tide some 3 or 4 
of the stump appa 
above the water. 4€ 
were attached a crab and 


a piece of cable, which 
were kept afloat by a 
buoy. (Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts.] 
mooring-swivel 
(mor‘ing-swiv'1), n. 
Naut., a swivel used 
in mooring a ship to 
shackle two chains 
together so that 
they may not be- 
come twisted. Also Mooring-swivel or Mooring-shackle. 
mooring-shackle. : 
moorish! (mér’ish), a. [< moorl + -ish1.] 1. 
Marshy; resembling a moor. 
There now no rivers course is to be seene, 
But moorish fennes, and marshes ever greene. 
Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 140. 
The Ground here [Amsterdam], which is all ‘twixt Mash 
and Moorish, lies not only level but to the apparent Sight 
of the Eye far lower than the Sea. Howell, Letters, I. i. 5. 
= ee Along the moorish fens 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm. 
Thomson, Winter, 1. 66. 
2. Belonging to a moor; growing on a moor: 
as, moorish reeds.— 3. Having the qualities of 
amoor; characterless; barren. 
i They be pathless, moorish minds, 
hat, being once made rotten with the dung 
Of damned riches, ever after sink 
Beneath the steps of any villainy. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


[< Moort + -ishl. Cf. 


7 


Art— 
Doorway of Mosque, Tangiers, Morocco. 


CC-0. In Public Dom 


moorland (mör’l 


3853 t 
in Egypt, but is gene i i 
and “are is Be pl inferior in dignity, refinement, b 
of the atio anincenic art, it is nearly devoid “M@buseade or bli ; 
on of animal or vegetable lite, tie {U.S. and Case: DS ee 
metrical pat- Moose-deer (mös'dër), n. The moose. 


amped and col- 
, in Carving, ete, 


moose-elm (mös'elm), n. See elm. 
he Moorish. See 


cut under ara moosewood (mds / wid), fs 


Moori; rum, a ta | Se wy i y 1. The leather- 
eit yar oti , à tambourine, — ea Direa pa Lh emote The striped maple, 
into the Acer Pennsyloanicum, 


n See maple}. 
y ener hs (més‘yiird), n. A space or area in 

t a woods ocenpied by a herd of moose in win- 
er, shut in on all sides by deep snow. The snow 

where the animals herd together to browse upon moose- 
nes mosa, ete., being trampled down, a sort of inclosure 
7 formed, which may be occupied by many individuals as 
ong as the supply of food lasta, (U. S. and Canada. | 
ooslim, i. anda. Same as Moslem. 
most, a. A Middle English form of most, 
mo (möt), n. [< ME. moot, mote, mot, imot, 

AS. mot (found only in comp.), usually gemot, 
meeting, assembly (witena gemol, assembly of 
peels parliament: see witena-gemot), = 

JS. mot, muot = MLG. mote, mute, LG. mote 

F MHG. muoz = Icel, mõt = Goth. *gamot Ön 
deriv. gamotjan, meet), a meeting (cf. Sw. mote, 
Dán mode = E. mect,n.). Hence moot, v., and 
mectl.] 1}. A meeting; a formal assembly. In 
this sense obsolete, except as used, chiefly in the archaic 
Qliddle English) form mote, in certain historical terms, as 
Jolkmoot or folkmote, hallimote, ete. See def. 2. 

Alle the men in that mote maden much joye 
To apere in his presense prestly that tyme. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. È. T.8.), 1. 910. 

The monke was going to London ward, 

There to holde grete mote, 

Lytell Geate of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. £8). 
2. The place of such a meeting.—3. In early 
Eng. hist., a court formed by assembling the 
men of the village or tun, the hundred, or the 
kingdom, or their representatives. It exercised 
political and administrative functions with some judicial 
powers. Compare witena-gemot. See the quotation. 

The four or ten villagers who followed the reeve of cach 

township to the general muster of the hundred were held 
to represent the whole body of the township from whence 
they came. Their voice was its voice, their doing its do- 
ing, their pledge its pledge. The hundred-moot, a moot 
which was made by this gathering of the representatives 
of the townships that lay within its bounds, thus became 
at once a court of appeal from the moots of each separate 
village as well as of arbitration in dispute between town- 
ship and township. The judgment of graver crimes, and 
of life or death, fell to its share: while it necessarily pos- 
sessed the same right of law-making for the hundred that 
the village-moot possessed for cach separate village. And 
as hundred-moot stood above town-moot, so above the A 
hundred-moot stood the Folk-moot, the general muster of 
the peoplein arms, at once war-host and highest law-court, 
and general Parliament of thetribe. But whether in Folk- 
moot or hundred-moot, the principle of representation was 
preserved. In both the constitutional forms, the forms 
of deliberation and decision, were the same. In each the 
priests proclaimed silence, the ealdormen of higher blood 
spoke, groups of freemen from each township stood round, 
shaking their spears in assent, clashing shields in applause, 
settling matters in the end by loud shouts of “Aye” or i 
“Nay.” J. R. Green, Hist. of Eng. People, I. L : 
4, Dispute; debate; discussion; specifically, ac 
in law, an argument on a hypothetical case by 
way of practice. 

The pleadynge used in courte and chauncery called 
motes, where . . . a case is appoynted to be moted by 
certayne yonge men, contaynyng some doubtefull contro- 
uersie. 


and), n. and a, 


< mor, moor. pa am 
5 7 90r, `F tand, le 3 
iste land; a moor ci 
dreary moorland! 0 thet s 
e barren, t sl ! 
ne Ter. rajem, Locksley Keak 
I. a. Consisting of moorland: hayi 
properties of a moor. Bee BS Gie 
Moorman (mér’man), n.; pl. Moormen (-men) 
[< Moor + -man.} A Moor: one s Ah 
WA ANionise earn i 3 One supposed to 
dante x: specifically applied to Mohamme- 
‘Toke Appa cee descent in Ceylon. 
, Loku-s l, g the Moorman up in the sa a k 
ing his clothes and bundle of cloth, then hit hee. 
The Orientalist, IL 53. 
moor! aay, Pee 
oor nonk E Gnér mung’ki), n. A book- 
sam a nean macaque, Macacus maurus: 
so called from the blackish color. Itis about 
18 inches long, with scarcely any tail. _ 
moornft, v. An obsolete spelling of mourn1. 
moor pan (mör'pan), n. [< moorl + pan. Cf. 
tard-pan.] A hard clayey layer, frequently 
ferruginous, found at a depth of 10 or 12 inches 
in mossy districts. Also moorband. 
nee É x 
moorpeat (mér‘pét), n. Peat derived chiefly 
rom varieties of sphagnum or moss. [Eng.] 
moorstone (mér’ston), n. Granite. [Cornwall 
and Devonshire, Eng.] 
Hard grouan is granite or moorstone. Pryce (1778). 
moor-tit (mér‘tit), n. 1. The stonechat or 
wheatear, Saxicola ananthe.— 2. The whinchat, 
Pratincola rubicola.— 3. The meadow-pipit, An- 
thus pratensis. [Local Eng. in all senses.] 
moorva (mör'vä), n. [E. Ind., < Skt. mürvā.] An 
East Indian plant, Sansevieria Zeylanica; also, 
its long, tenacious, silky fiber, which makes an 
excellent cordage. Also called marool, and, 
with other species of the genus, bowstring hemp. 
moor-whin (mér’hwin), n. See whin. 
moorwo mor’ wert), n. A shrub, Andromeda 
rt (mor’wert), A shrub, And l 
polifolia. Also rosemary moorwort. 
moory! (mör'i), a. [< ME. *mory, £< AS. morig, 
moory, < mor, moor: see moor) and -y}.] 
Marshy; fenny; boggy; watery. 
In process of time [they] became to be quite overgrowne 
with earth and moulds; which moulds, wanting their due 


sadnesse, are now turned into moorie plots. 3 
Holinshed, Descrip. of England, xxii 


The dust the fields and pastures covers, 
As when thick mists arise from moory vales. _ 
Fairfax. 
moory2 (mör'i), n. [E. md] A blue cloth 
principally manufactured in the presidency of 
Madras in India and exported to the Malay peo- 
ples of the south. Balfour. 

An old form of moose. 5 
. [Formerly also moosis; < Al- 
Knisteneaux mouswah: said to 
mean ‘wood-eater.’] An animal of the fam- 


land, < AS. morland, 
I. n. A tract of wa 
O the dreary, 


Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, L 14. 
Thard that your Grace, in the disputes of al purposes 

quherwith, after the exemple of the wyse in former ages, 
‘ou use to season your moat, 

y A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. §.), Ded., p. 2. 
Orators have their declamations; lawyers have their 


ily Cervide, the Cervus alces or Alces maS of moots. Bacon, Church of Eng. 
those who hold that it is the same as the € of Mark moot, Seemarki.— Swain moot or mote, in old 

5 5 À ca, by some lar, a court of the forests, held periodicall. fore 
Europe; the moore dae Ut o he elk of eee and having jurisdiction of poaching, etc. 


Sometimes written swan moot.— Wood moot or mi 


Bur t called Alces americana. Itis ; seat law, an inferior court held every fo 
Trop ee kind in America, and corresponds mat e Of ninot “regard” or inspection, in MO 
to the elk of Europe, being very different from the Ameri- presentments were made and attachments received. 


can elk or wapiti, Elaphus i (Cervus) 
may attain the height of 17 
The form is very ungainly, 


[As an adj., to be regarded as 


hooti (möt) 
oot! (möt), a. € 
m Otherwise moot 


orones very tuchapely head. contracted from mooted. 

The ES en ae pletely palmate, ma and moot case must be compounds, £ moot 

many short points. A kind of bag or pouch eoar the + point, casel.] Relating to or connected it 
the throat, ‘The limbs are thick, wit™ T°. ching; and debatable Guests: subject to discussion ; dis- 
tail is very short; the ears are large 470“ Guious upper cussed or debated; debatable; unsettled. 


it was a moot point in heaven whether he could 
fe fate or not; and indeed some passages in Virgil wo 
make us suspect that he was of opinion Jupiter mii 
defer fate, though he could not alter it. : 


i is brown of variable shac 

He te ad much smaller and more Sepan built un 
É moose inha t 

ne Seen Te as northern New England, and muc 


itish America, The cut at elk is an eq x : 
oe of the moose. s Whether this young gentleman . . . combined 
Yew England] be as followeth: miserly vice of an old one any of the open-hande 
the Bea fen and the Str Pe Dear z a young one was a int. 
{imb'd Moosis with the tripp. ; 
nE Porcupines and Rackcames be, Moot court. See court. 
Castied in the hollow of an aged T° gio), p- 3> moot! (möt), U- 
Clarke, Four Plantations Iaa j cite to a meeting. 
Seng ‘ngatberd), n- The Canada jay oF Saat dene 
mone a eriso: ous canadensis: 50 6e x ri none 1. To debate; 
whisky-Jac® oath the moose. m] Lopan E ee 
from its frequen’ a), n. A trumpet of birch- and against; introduce or s 
moose-call (mos Sth a calling moose to an slon- 


park used by hunters 12 


` 
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3554 Moquilea 
moot . 2. The words ingusuallyofamovable j 
‘men would be as diligent in the rooting ont of vices mops, Mopsy, moppet, ora aE BEN more or swivel, for bline fee erate 
and grafting in of virtues as they aro eO AAE ine mop), Mop“, orpo, : et A wry mouth; a yarn to the mop-handle, mop-eloth PY aney 
ere \ y yey scan p SE us se. . . x 5 z b. OE tg 
ara vond not be sory OY ijt. or less confused 1i n mop-headed (mop‘hed’ed), q "Magy 
a. 


people. Thomas a Kempis, Imit. of Christ (trans.), i. 3. Pae CET a 
f kes! heigh, how it frisketh! 


mhis Is the most general expression of a problem which What mops and mows Ib ma unkempt hair, resembling the pa Vir 


à aoa lg 
moping (mõ'ping), n. [Vorba ead of g 


hard d, much less mooted, in this h x X goblin? 
on Pira e a Sir W. Hamilton. Ts ‘t not a fairy, or some small hob ROEN, Pilgrim, iv. 2 A listless, melancholy co Cmo O. 
Leibnitz mooted this objection. Westminster Rev. 2. A pouting person especially a pouting child; mood. dition; F "Oe t) 
Specitically—2. In law, to plead or argue (a Renee a pet child; a child; a yomg girl; a mopingly (no’ping-li), adv. y loony 
cause or supposed cause) merely by way of ex- noppet listless manner. Ma mopi 
ercise or practice.— St. To speak; utter. PPE se word a litle prety Lady, or ten- mopish (mö’pish), a. [<n Ng 
Understanding by this wore f hite fishes that be not spiritless; stupid; dej lope + ishia 
The first sillabis that thow did mute, der young thing. For so we cal) litle fishes that be noy spiritless; stupid; dejected: aeo J 
Was pa da lyn {Where's Davie Lyndsay 3). come to their full growth, as whiting moppes, gurnard cally depressed. J ntally o ne 
Sir D. Lyndsay, Works, P. 263. nonpes, Pruitenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, iii. 2 ro day inida preaching Kern “E Physi! 
i y i > x 1 g he 7 JSL 
II. intrans. 1. To argue; dispute. 3}. A young fish. Sce the quotation under def. dent church in ScOnInA TCH Feo pastor of ar 
t y oi liwell th op as dead in his pulpit. T the light, ana Ina 
Agens thee nyle y not moote. Da 8.—4. The haddock. Halliwell.—In the mops, ass athe is Pulpit. | the people carica nt tel go 
ay a Purniv: 202. enn Palin Si et $ E » ANC "i N 
Political Poems, ete, (ed. Furnivall), p. sulky. Halliwell. £ 3 spet, a fool; him, which fetehed him to Tees strong im An 
2. To plead or argue a supposed cause. mop? (mop), 7 [< ME. moppe, a puppe’, 1) Kim hone; DE lie was Mae again; and theses iit | 
. > F, b Maes Yea 
There is a difference between mooting and pleading, be- ef. mop}. ] fool. Daunsinge to pipis ; ve nal of George Pox Chita Carrie | 
twoen fencing and fighting. B. Jonson, Discoveries. In myrthe with moppis myrrours of Synne. ona mopishly (m0’pish-li), adv. Ty > a. ed), a | 
He talks statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted seven ‘Richard the Redeless, iii. 276. ner. a Mopish Tan. | 
years in the inns of court. i » Thi neynes that he may marke men to ther mede Here one mopishly stupid, s P E 
Bp. Earle, POE ao Hes ane maistries and mervay les oe Jee as ifhe were a brenne sac 50 fixed to his Dostu 
oot2t, n. An obsolete variant of mot’. k Plays, p. 427- Bp. Hall, Spiritual $ 
E ori neram, or his lieutenant, sounded three mop? (mop), 7. [Prob. a var. of map (cf. chop? mopishness (m3’pish-nes), 7 Det Soli, xy 
long mootes, or blasts with the horn, for the uncoupling chap, strop strap, flop flap, crop crap, knop knap, ness; stupidity. l Jection; w 
of the hart hounds, Strutt, Sports and Konuma a ete): see map!. ithe Celtie words, W mop, mopa, Without this [moderation], justice jg 
7 ötv igi UT 4 ig. Me 7 ? tuft, tassel, mop, cruell rigour: . . . sorrow p 3 no oth Í 
moot? (möt), v. t [Origin obscure.] To dig. amop, Gael. mab, mob (?), a tuft, el, mop, g rrow, desperate mopishinen, tu f 
Davies. moibeal, Ir. moipal, a mop, are appar. from E., Bp. Hall, Christian Moder 
mootable (mo’ta-bl). a. [< moot! +-able.] Ca- op from the orig. L.J 1. A napkin. Halliwell. moplah (mop‘lii), n. [E. Ind] A Ne ni 
"peing mooted; di 2 a AEN SS ‘ thrums or coars an inhabi > of Mal: "i 7 lamme- 
pable of being mooted; disputable; open, asà [Prov. Eng.]—2. A bunch of thrums or coarse dan inhabitant of Malabar in south c 
question. yarn, or a piece of cloth, fastened to a long dia, descended from Arabs who a In. 
Ee es the manten and arguo it bycasesof law, handle and used for Cleaning ia poor, and ma oe native women. there 
much after the maner of a motadie case. carriages, ete. A smaller utensil of the same mopper (mop‘ér),”. A muffler 
ir T. Vorks, p. 944. Peel) SS z i > ; } fer. [Proy, 
AR E ee Sen sort is used for washing dishes, ete.— 3, Any- moppet! (mop’et), n, [Dim. of Po te 
moot-bookt (möt buk), n. See the quota ae thing having the shape or appearance ofamop. after moppet2.] A grimace. Davies, s Prob, 
Plowden’s queries, or a moot-book of choice cases, usefu A young girl with eyes like cool agates and a mop of Albeit we see them sometimes counterfei 
for young students of the common law. This was several yellow-brown hair appeared for a moment. never did old ape make pretty ae Creo ye 
times printed. Wood, Athenw Oxon. The Century, XXXVI. 346. Urquhart, ir. of Rabelais, iii., Author's Pra i 
DE rol. 


mootchie-wood (mö’chi-wùd), n. In India, the 4, Astatute fair to which servants of all kinds moppet? (mop’et), n. [Dim. of 9 
soft white wood of Erythrina Indica, used for come to be hired by farmers andothers. [Prov. puppet made E feloth aan baby es “ya 


ue fone poe crebaras, TORA 3 Eng.] girl. Also mopsy, mopsey. 

ooter (mö” tèr), n. 4. Une O A grandmother who had pattered Romany, and practiced Did one ever hear a litt r aa 

disputer of a moot ease. Tı odd.—2. In ship- palmistry at every fair or mop in Midlandshire. AED an ocd Aaa. wa HC e i 

building, a workman who makes treenails. J. W. Palmer, Afier his Kind, p. Sl. o 4 te dor yden, Don Sebastian, iii f 

[Rare.] 5 5. A tuft of grass. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. J — $ e AE en y 

p moot-hallt(mot’hal), n. [< ME. moothalle, mote- Rubber mop, a mop which has at its head a plate of thick MOPPY COP i), a. [Origin obseure.] Tipy; f 

3 hall; < moot! + hail.) A hall of meeting, de- india-rubber, serving as a scrubber or squeezer. E: H. intoxicated. [Slang.] 7 i 
fe Knight. mops (mops), n. [= LG. G. Sw. Dan. mopsa | 


bate, or judgment. In the moot-halls formerly con- d Foon E 
nected with the inns of court, imaginary or area cael mop? (mop), v. t.; pret. and pp. mopped, ppr. pug-dog; a var., with insignificant formative | 
mopping. [<mop3,n.] 1. To ruborwipe with -s (asin minsi and mawks), of mop, awry mouth: 


were argued by the students of law. 
TI shal no reuthe haue oras with a mop; clean with a mop.— 2. To see mopt.] A pug-dog. 


While Mede hath the maistrye in this moot-halle. __ mufle up. Halliwell.— 3. To drink greedily. Mopsea (mop’së-ä), 2. [NL. (Lamarck)] à | 

; Piers Plowman (B), iv. 135. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—To mop up, to absorb or genus of isidaceous aleyonarian corals of tle i 

‘Thaune thei ledden Jhesus to Caifas into themoot-halle, take up, as liquid with a cloth or mop. : family Jsidid@, having alternate calcareous and i 
erase cert. Wyclif, John xviii. 28. mopboard (mop’bord), n. The wash-board or fibrous nodes * There are several deep-seaspe 
moot-hill (mét‘hil), n. [< moot! + hill. No skirting of aroom. See wash-board. cies,some of them used for ornamental purpose 


ME. or AS. form appears.] In old Eng. hist., mope (mop), v.; pret. and pp. moped, ppr. - y ) 

IE ) rs. ing. hist., m 5 Ja p- , ppr. mop n. See mopsy. 

a hill of meeting on which the moot was held. 7g. [Var. of mop1, v.] I. intrans. To be very AeA] en Aaa [< mopsy mopse + 

‘The life, the sovereignty of the settlement, was solely dull or listless ; especially, to be spiritless or + -q], Cf. G. mopsig, stupid, morose.] Short 

in the body of the freemen whose holdings lay round the gloomy; yield to gloom or despondeney: ascom- sighted; purblind; mope-eyed; stupid. 
g ; y 


moot-hill or the sacred tree where the community met from m 7 th J + Ai 
only used, it implies a ra r tr: j < : i n 
y , it implies a rather trivial and weak Their mopsical humours being never satiated A 


time to time to order its own industry and to make its i 
own Jaws. J. R. Green, Making of England, p. 187. eae. $ Gane fancying themselves as kings and rel tess) (Latham) 
moot-houset (möt'hous), nı [< ME. mothus < x but a sickly part of one true sense __ Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes, pret- sig. AAA 
AS. mothiis, < mot, gemöt, deen E hits, house.] em ay mopstick (mop’stik), n. In the piano 
Same as moot-hall. And TEE AD R e xi. 485 vertical rod at the rear end of a Keys Tressel 
: , P. L, xi. 485. tho damper is raised when the key is Ge! 


j A 7 
ooting (mö'ting), n. [< ME. moting, motyng, The moping owl doth to the moon complain. Niko naa 
mapstick. 


AS. motung, conversation, discourse; verbal ies, MOJ 
Sti ‘ X 2 ’ Gray, Elegy. : : nopsies, M4 
f mötian, discuss, moot: see mootl, v.] 1. Went moping under the long shadows at aedi mopsy, mopsey (mop’si); es Hh ' 1. A you 
‘leading; disputing. DG. Mechell, Rev of Bachelor, ti, Seys (Siz). [< mops + dim. uN Ytidy won 
Her pardoun is ful petit at her partyng hennes, TI. trans. To make spiritless or melancholy. $21: sameas moppet? 2—2. An ; 
m i TT nel : i mite 

a Ta pers P taoman E) vE B8 paar droops; the sun-shine makes him sad; Halliwell. [Prov. Dz a. Same a moi 
Stand sure and tak d foti 2 z eav’n cannot please; one’s mop'd, the other’s mad. mopsy-eyed (mop S1 , at 

Bad let ue T Zeo oting, : Quarles, Emblems, i. $ eyed. Davies. L tinized form 

ee Skelton, Boke i He is bewitch’d or mop’d, or his brains melted, mopus! (m6‘pus), ^- [A Daa 
: en å 4 of Colin Clout, Could he find no body to fall in love with. mone or mopl.| A mope; a drone z 

[i xercise of pleading a moot case. Fletcher, IIumorous Lieutenant, iv. 6. p Di oe $ : mere mopus; 10 company com ‘a 
PA E tan ha revived mooting sit man Or is he melania Poma io oat Buta rabble of ten T e Grand Question D 

ye. Brit., XIII, 89. 3 , or mean ‘Swift, Th ae si 
Crabbe, Works, VITI. 4 sses (04) pant 

One who ar = h > b En 2 1 spl. mopus o na 
Gas on Paes gued a mope (mop), m. [< mope, v.] A low-spirited, mopus Gaon aih ee I omnuption € : et 
l (- ) ‘A native tistega, meem perona drone. of Sh Gilos Mompesson, a monoko T asuy” 

Ol ). : 3 X ey! 
luish falcon, an Ori- No meagre, Muse-rid mope, adust and thin in the rei £ James t. Mon! 
; : In a dun night-gown of hi in. in the reign Oy sf A 
ight-gown of his own loose skin. the plural. [Slang.] F 


[Also mockel Sa thik 


Pope, Dunciad, ii. z 
A stuh W of ey 


moquette (mo-ket’), 1 


mope-eyed (mop‘id), a. Short-sighted; pur- S t carpet: 
En blind; stupid. Also mopsy-eyed. A Gi quote a e a and @ ie ole 
ut, grimace: ue What a mope-cy'd ass was I, I could not know her! orlinen, especially sucha materii 
Sa WN Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 3. {0 ye used for carpeting: 


He pitieth his simplicity, and returneth him for answe: i o 1%@ i) guana, 
e PaO A nswer Moguilea (mọ -Kwi ® hein GWt 
ra eee el a if Ae may find the Procession of 1775); from a native name 

Abp. Bramhall, Schism Guarded, i. 2. nus of rosaceous trees small 


mop/fil), a. [< „ful. © lane, distinguished Dy #7 and 
£ A z ps 4 [< mope + -ful.] Mop much longer than the foe a 
10p’far), n. Same as mop, 4. immersed in tho oie a, northern a 

n hea e pni i ult 

need o cpe west Indies. They have rigid Shy w 


flowers variously clustere 
caraipt, 


eNe 
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3 nor, great.| A We are bound moral 

Gael. and Ir. dhadi- wae i ind to note the cireumsta: 3 ora. 

` meaning ‘grea t, used as a com- foo time coincides with the eaat the moral, Youth, thou bear'st thy father’s face: 

al and place names: as, Can- extensive with the “voluntary” *» other nk nature, rather curious than in haste, : 

& Strathmore, ‘great strath? A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 599 Hath well composed thee. Thy father’s moral parts oS 
p]. more (-re 


pe Even the feelings which w, Mayst thon inherit too! i's V 
[L., delay; their connection train bee account of 1 wan SMETAN VR ee 


2 demur.| 1. Imane. pros., definite part of them so contin ‘i ire, often have an in- O. Pertaining to the will, or conative element 
he" sivalent to the ordinary or in the bodily orgs shee of 


< the semeion or primary time. one imposa} and quality, that a stri n its functions OT cognitive part. This refers to the nsual 
short H reivillav, any unjustifiable delay 7 


esi aration be- Kantian division of the soul—11, Moralizing. 
1 l ers + T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychol 5 
an obligation for which the Kanties 5 A ozy, p. 507, 
7 Ze ible Tt may be either on cannot Ware rain end of Selt-love, our own happiness, Whey (pres his banners in our noiseless land, . « . 
3 responsivie. Toronthitettne. (there an end for the Moral Reason; that the force of Whiles thon, a moral fool, sit'st still and criest, ; 
rho refuses to AA or ase it gives hibited eg Will, in which Virtue consists, isalways c _ Alack, why does he so?” Shak, Lean fv. 2. 58, 
cept. in as gives ed IN resistance to na patent , 18.2 S êX- T ay siv. 2. 
eF in the latter case the debtor H. Sidi $poistic impulses. Moral cause, a person who incites another to do or not to 
pility for the loss of the thing. When in his self. tg iods of Ethics, p. 247, 49 something, 
oy (I appar. a particular use through transgression he tyes he [man] realized that _ Author here is sald to be him who, proposing reasons, E 
2 (m 7 ily E Jelay: see moral,] all things about him se he had become guilty, donbtless persuades the principal cause either to or from action; 
mora y, < L. mort, delay: 3 Pepe EA thee A potas seemed different, because in his own N¢ 18 also called the moral cause, t 
of m i still common 1n Lely TN nieh nad been a moral revolation Burgeredicius, tr. by a Gentleman, 
= after raisi er a Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 645 ae z 

An old players, after raising the right hand, TEE ih z a, XLV. 645. Moral certainty. See certainty. — Moral defeat. See 
one of the play s it, with one or more of the aa 8 tea teacher: opposition to external force is "al rictory.—Moral dependence, evidence, force. 
suddenly ovea the other players trying to 7° he peso virtues, See the nouns.—Moral faculty. Same as moral sense, 
fingers axtendec , a extended y a1 oolsey, Introd. to International Law, § 6. — Moral good cither virtue or a virtuous action, or a 
£ aber so €) : Ae . In accord wi 
ym, [Guiana name.) A majestic cord with, 


pleasure or pain coming from such an action.— Moral 
of right conduct: oy 


game 


or controlled by, the rules goodness, See goodnezs.— Moral inability, See in- 


i), be ea en Teen (Moray ercolsa pposed to immoral is tility, 2.— Mt et — 
minous tree, Dimorphandra (Mora) excelsa, sense moral is often u 0 . In this Y, oral insanity. See invanity.— Moral law. 


1 Hct id Trinidad. a is à sed specifically of CO: „t (@ The law of conscience or duty; either a single central 
ing i Gian a te : ship uilling, and is in the sexual relation. 3 ba Tonle Soren te hen ae ae pee E 
od 1 mue work by its s ptibility of polish, The wiser and more mor 5 govern conduct. (b) See lawl. Moral neces- 


; : : ale part of manki 3 sity. See necezrity — |- 
vn color, and its sometimes figured grain. to set up laws and EE to ren hn oree trea Mente SORIA ie tA aR tee 
d work. j See work. ms mankind in some tolerable order. pcs fk morality.— Moral senge, otras ‘used by Shaftesbury, 
Moradaber. rei), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1767), 2 Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 355. pur Brought mitg greater prominence by Francis Hutche: 
rea 0- L- oe Bi Pa sp-in-la q ake amoralact. What is itt 2 7 rs son in 1725, to denote a determination of the mind to re- 
Mord after Johannes Morwus, ie ere: Its tendency, at least according to Shalnte eee ceive amiable or disagreeable ideas of actions, antecedent 
Li mæus.] A genus of plants 9 ae or S A E promote the general welfare or the good it iaenkintee to any opinion of advantage or lossito Peo NO Ee 
ie type of the tribe Moree@. Itis distinguished Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 94 Rpg ee oal ion act 
F y ) » p. Ja. E jal Ja ig a awg $ 
by the petaloi Sletely divided to its Dase. About40 y “What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man?” said logical ethics.— Moral wictory, an actual defeat claimed 
perianth E raat of tropical and southern Africa, 5 Oh, I suppose every one means the same by that,” asa virtual victory. This designation is often applied to 
species are 2 Mascarene Islands 
Australia, and the Masca : 


They are bulbous said M elissa, with a slight air of rebuke. “Sir Gavial is 2 defeat which, as from the reduction of a former adverse 

: short rootstock, with long narrow 2? excellent family man—quite blameless there; and so majority in a vote, or from other concomitant circum- 
Jants or grow ft Om overal or many handsome fragrant Charitable round his place at Tiptop.” . .. When a man Stances, is regarded as having in it the elements of future 
upright leaves, ea Pe Lae or variously colored. Some ‘Hose business hours, the solid part of every day, are Victory, or at least as giving occasion for some measure of 
flowers, blue, purple yy alhs and many from the Cape of spentin an unscrupulous course of public or private ac- Satisfaction.—Moral virtue, a virtue taught b natural 
species produce trated ior ornament, among them M. #00 which has every calculable chance of causing wide- ethics, without revelation: opposed to theological virtwe, or 
CE rail ithe rfly-iris, A a spread injury and misery, can be called moral because he faith, hope. charity. | Ñ y 
e TE 5-6), n pl [NL. (Bentham $omes home to dine with his wife and children and cher- II. n. 14. Morality; the doctrine or practice 

oreee -T n e meat 


6 £ ishes the happiness of his own hearth, the augury is not of the duties of lif Rare 
and Hooker, 1883), Morwa + -ee.] A tribe good forthe useofhigh ethical and theological disputation. e Eomae Bisel 


` t ler Tri iot. The 3 = Their Moral and (couomy 
of monocotyledonous plants of the order Iridew, E iiec porastus a, Most perfectly they made agree. 
typified by the genus Vorea, and characterized 3, In a special sense, relating to the private 


Prior, An Epitaph. 
by two or more flowers from one spathe, and by and social duties of men as distinct from civil 9, pl. (a) Conduet; behavior; course of life in 
having branches of the style opposite the an- responsibilities: specifically so used in the regard to right and wrong: specifically, sexual 
thers and often closely applied to them. Itcon- Hegelian philosophy. conduct: as, a man of good morals. 


tains about 188 species, in 12 genera; the best-known are ra A oe A y 3 z fi 
Tigridia, Iris, and the South African Morea and Marica. “When St. Crispin steals leather to make shoes for the Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make 


x =) _ ET poor, that act is moral (moralisch) and wrong (unrecht- them, have yet been solicitous to have their children so- 
morainal (m6-ra’nal), a. Same as morainic. lich)” —a remark which explains Hegel's use of moralisch berly, virtuously, and piously brought up. 
moraine (mo-ran’), n. and a. [< F. moraine; better than much commentary. South, Sermons. (Latham.) 


ef. It. mora, a heap of stones, < G. dial. (Bav.) D. G. Ritchie, Mind, XIT. 433. I pray ye flog them upon all occasions; 

mur, sand and broken stones, debris.] I. n. 4, Connected with the perception of right and It mends their morals; never ated the pail ion 
The accumulations of rock and detrital ma- wrong in conduct, especially when this is re- : ee eis 
terial along the edges of a glacier. In mountains garded as an innate power of the mind; con- (b) Moral philosophy; ethics.—3. The doctrine 
where the glaciers are bordered by cliffs, the materials pected with or pertaining to the conscience. inculeated by a fable, apologue, or fiction; the 


of which these are composed, being loosened by frost, rain, g $ D ; ractieal lesson which anything is designed to $ 
and gravity, fall upon the ice beneath and are gradually Sce moral sense, moral law, below- " Pie hence, intent; meaning. x 
conveyed downward, receiving additions as they move. The development of a high moral sensibility can scarcely , ae 7 ? (cena nee 

A simple glacier has ordinarily two such lateral moraines, fail to bring suffering with it, as the mind recognises the w n erra pay eee 

and when two glaciers meet and unite the two adjacent meanness of actual attainment. _ a m Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 

lateral moraines coalesce and form a medial moraine, and J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 156. > m Vii. 


the samo thing may be repeated again and again as vari- 


ie Dy : R a have some moral in this Benedictus. 
ous lateral glaciers unite themselves with the main ones The problem of exercising the child’s moral feelings is Beat. You have 


af a oral! no, by my troth, I have no moral meaning. 
i i i forming his moral character. Marg. Moral! no, by my Dp j eaning. | 
At the point where the glaciers end the detritus of the clearly connected wally ae Catling: of Psychol., p. 568. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 78. 


lateral and medial moraines is thrown u T shing betwe i 
a a f pon the ground, ishing between rig y 
ines i wn the d eee 7 ‘ht and And, if you find no m zz 
the ter sah puke or less irregular pile of debris, called Be Capable of distingui: 5 6 $ 


aine. hat is Go, look in any glass, and say 
aan rong: hence, bound to conform to wW. he 
me „U Samo as morainic. vente REO 3 prin ciple of duty; account- What ea bg aye ae 
roa (mo-ra/ nik), a. [< moraine + -ic.] T 9 Mooi A ETE leche aes 
, voMnected with or formed by a moraine: “~ i ti . An emblem, personiic G 3 
a ied S = cent isa being that is capable of those actions a 5 y 
panor ainic deposits ; a morainie barrier.— 2. PA lagonti i a E AS can properly be de- pecially, an allegorical drama. See morality, 6. 
PURETA constituting a moraine: as, mo- nominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or Yi- The Deio ape ma E 
er. i i dable or faulty. j AIEI ere sti N i three. 
mo: r cious, commen dom of the Will, i. 5. 3 the moral. Now the l'envoy. y 
ae al), & and x. [Formerly also mo- Tae PS Thess Shak., L. L. L7 iii. L 88. 
55 


3 -moraal = G. Dan. Sw. moral, 6. Depending upon considerations of what gen- 1 Fish. Such whales have T heard on o' the land, who never 
ing Gennes Sp. Pg. moral = It. morale, relat- erally occurs; Tene ppor gronna or proba leave £ ing ti fiom ma the whole parish— 
diti ; as a noun, F. moral, moral con- bility: osed to demonstrative: as; 2 chure! p ides ii 
ai morale = Sp. Pg. moral = enora, oe a arguments. See moral certainty, Per. A pretty ae eet odie onan 30. 

L. moralis, relating to manners or under certainty. i > gee are of his play (De 1 beer, Gulls Hoeiete 
used by Cicero, to translate Gr. A moral universality is when the predicate agrees e 


À f is as fned under Lastly, Morals {or moralities) teach and illu 
al: see ethic), < mos (mor-), manner, greatest part of the particulars whieh are contain e a R not by direct represen 


~ Mores, manners, ev the subject. tural or legendary events and personages, but 
OS are ‘also ult. E. ri ee Physical and mathematical Tenen may ye e in- cal means, anete catea E ee 
BAe 1. Of or pertaining to rules of fallible; and moral certainty may be proper Bp. Wilkins. Sonified in the Rs aa a these 

j Concerning the distinction of dubitable 


» ; ethi 5 z, replies a gloomy clerk, . A certainty. [Slan 
tone j ethical. In this sense moral ue tha my ee yet Sivinely dark; 3 ess: a counterpart. [ 
5 ical agra, Which denotes the ab- Whose pious ho e aspires to see ee í the trick of t T i 
hies boq, nections. When moral evidence S$ d holy lies, : . and e le 
Yertues, wire dedis ar t d damns implicit faith, and holy rs at 
» With. ar tokyne a And damns di tize. r overnor’s. e 
Bostely, a Ton te Which a ANG a epee o wan Prompt to impose, and fond ope, Dunciad, iv- Sa 3 Sinollett, Hum 
mate former ae Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. ceai morals.—8t- Havinga she’s 3 3 
a Philosophy. oY relates to natural, and the latterto 7. Of or pertainmg p le rical; symbolical. pin's 
n > or cya society. 3 moral; emblematical; allegorica, I meant plain R 
regad ates of Religion ae Physical Fables, iii, Expl. By my troth, I have no moral MEAN TCS Ado, iii. 4. 80. 
an Intellecta. oral Difficulties aremore to be _holy-thistle. > an, 


tilling leet, Sermons, ITI. vi. al paintings 1‘ 
rt Of relati s 3 5 A thousand moral paintings $ 
nt men's On: which is the conformity or dis- That shall demonstrate ath a 
calleg c% and by Sr have toa ruleto which More pregnantly that ee 
d moral relation À they are judged of, . . . 9 Pertaining to the | Oe eae 


“eke, Human Understanding, TI. xxviii. 4 to physical. st Fe ne SS 


ws of Fortune's: a 
T. of A., i. 
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o dev nt of morality is 
theory has been that the developme nt orality is 
fonaa oniho action inman of an iden of true or a 
good, consisting in the full realisation of the capabl ities 
Ù soul, Aan =e 
en T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 286. 
i ever, rali sans nothing more 
n point of fact, however, morality means nothing more 
ie ee than that state of natural neutrality or indifterence 
to good and evil, to heaven and hell, which distinguishes 
man from all other existence, and endows him alone with 
selfhood or freedom. II. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 4. 
Tence—4. The practice of moral duties re- 
garded as apart from and as not based upon 
vital religious principle. : 
ors, they [the Jews] thought, served God only with 
Aoa ant! i their Religion in dull 70- 


their own Inventions, or placed th g mo 
rality. : Stillingjleet, Sermons, I, viii. 


E morale (mo-ral’), n. Intended for F. moral, m., 
mental or moral cont ition, confused with mo- 
rale, f., morality, good conduct, ¢ moral, moral: 
see moral.) Moral or mental condition as re- 
7 courage, zeal, hopo, confidence, and the 
iko: used especially of a body of men enga ged 
in a hazardous enterprise, as soldiers or sailors 
in time of war. 
From a date much earlier than the day when Cwsar, te 
featod at Dyrrachium, gained the empire of the world by 
so acting as to restore the morale of his army before t he 
great contest nt Pharsalia, it has been on this nice feeling 
of the moral pulse of armies that the skill of great com- 
manders has chiefly depended. Encyc. Brit, XXIV. 343. 
moralert (mor‘al-ér),”. [< moral, v, + -6r1.] A 
moralizer; a moralist. 
X y too severe a moraler. 
COC cea al ‘Shak, Othello, ii, 8. 301. 
moralisation, moralise, ete. See moralization, 


ete. f 

moralism (mor’al-izm), n. [< moral + -ism.] 
1. A moral maxim orsaying; moral counsel or 
advice; moral sermonizing; inculcation of mo- 
rality. [Rare.] 

Accustomed as he was to the somewhat droning moral- 
dems of his “congenial friends.” Farrar, Julian Home, xx. 
2. The practice of morality as. distinet from 
religion; the absorption of religion in mere 
morality. ` 

The first thing that disclosed to Dr, Chalmers the fu- 
tility of the moralism which was all the religion he had 
when he began his pastorate at Kilmany was the discov- 
ery that it could not bear the scrutiny of the sick-bed. 

A. Phelps, My Study, p. 301. 

moralist (mor‘al-isi), n. [= F. moraliste = Sp. 
Pg. It. moralista ; as moral + -ist.] 1. One who 
teaches morals; a writer or lecturer on ethics; 
one who inculeates moral duties. 

Nature surely (if she will be studied) is the best moral- 


ast, and hath much good counsel hidden in her bosome. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 77. 


The advice given by a great moralist to his friend was 

that he should compose his passions. Addison. 

The Rational Moralists (Cudworth, Wollaston, Clarke, 
Price) give no account of the final end of morality. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 257. 

2. One who practises moral as distinguished 

from religious duties; a merely moral as distin- 
guished from a religious person. [Rare.] 


Another is carnal, and a mere moralist. 
South, Sermons, VII. 286. 


Sweet. moralist ! afloat on life's rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 
Cowper, A Reflection on Horace, book ii., ode 10. 
moralistic (mor-a-lis’tik), a. [< moralist + -ic.] 
Ineuleating morality; didactic: as, moralistic 
poets. 
morality (mo-ral’i-ti), n.; pl. moralities (-tiz). 
[< ME. moralitee = D. moraliteit = G. moralitat 
= Sw. Dan. moralitet, < OF. moralite, F. mora- 
lité = Sp. moralidad = Pg. moralidade >It. mo- 
ralita, morality, morals, < LL. moralita(t-)s, 
manner, Characteristic, character, < L. mora- 
lis, of manners or morals, moral: see moral.] 
1. The doctrine or system of duties; morals; 
ethics. 
The end of morality is to procure the affections to obey 
reason, and not to invade it. 
tee Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
__ Moral philosophy, morality, ethics, casuist a 
daw, eon all file, alae lag aA that ER acl 


teaches men their duty and the reasons of it. 
5 Paley, Moral Philos., i. 1. 


The attempt to exhibit morality as ienti 

ath fell inio discredit and the disposition to dwell on 
tional side of the moral consciousness became 
ite H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 91. 
> character of being moral; accord with 
f right conduct; moral quality; vir- 
often used in a restricted sense to 


Morality, thou deadly bane, aa 
Thy tens of thousands thou hast slain! 
Vain is his hope whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, anc justice! £ 
Burns, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 
5. A moral inference or reflection; a morali- 
zation; intent; meaning ; moral. 
But ye that holden this tale a folye, 
‘As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 
Taketh the moralite thercof, goode men. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 620. 
A genial optimist, who daily drew 


¥rom what he saw his quaint moralities. 
Bryant, The Old Man’s Counsel. 


6. A kind of drama which succeeded the mira- 
cle-plays or mysteries, and in which the per- 
sons of the play were abstractions, or allegori- 
cal representations of virtues, vices, and men- 
tal powers and faculties. A popular feature of the 
moralities was the introduction of the Devil and a Vice 
who under many names attended him, and who was finally 
merged in the fool of the later drama. 

A morality may be defined as a play enforcing a moral 
truth or lesson by means of the speech and action of char- 
acters which are personifed abstractions — figures repre- 
senting virtues and vices, qualities of the human mind, or 
abstract conceptions in general. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 55. 
. 1-3, Morality, Morals, Manners, Virtue, Ethics. 
stand over against each 


=Syn 
Morality (or morals) and manners 
other as respectively conforming to right or propriety in 
the great duties and in the minor forms of action and in- 
tercourse. Morality is often popularly applied to conform- 
ity toright in that particular in which right conduct is 
most felt to be important, as chastity or honesty. Virtue 
is morality of the fullest type and regarded as a part of 
personal character. Ethics is the technical, as morals is 
the popular, name for the science of virtue. 
moralization (mor“al-i-za’shgn), n. KE; 
moralisation = Sp. moralizacion = Pg. morali- 
sagdo = It. moralizzazione, < ML. moralisa- 
tio(n-), moralizatio(n-), < moralizare, moralize: 
see moralize.] 1. The act of moralizing or re- 
flecting upon morals; a moral reflection.— 2. 
The act of giving a moral meaning or effect to 
something; explanation in a moral sense. 

It is more commendable, and also commodious, if the 
players haue red the moralization of the chesse, and whan 
they playe do thynke ypon it. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 26. 

Annexed to the fable is a moralization of twice the 
length in the octave stanza. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 417. 

John de Vigney wrote a book which he called ‘‘The 
Moralization of Chess,” wherein he assures us that this 
game was invented by a philosopher named Xerxes in the 
reign of Evil Merodach, king of Babylon, and was made 
known to that monarch in order to engage his attention 
and correct his manners. “There are three reasons,” 
says de Vigney, “which induced the philosopher to insti- 
tute this new pastime: the first, to reclaim a wicked king ; 
the second, to prevent idleness; and the third, practically 
to demonstrate the nature and necessity of nobleness.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 406. 


8. The act of rendering moral; subjection to 
moral rules; the process of giving a moral 
character to something. 


The elimination of ethics, then, asa system of precept: 
inyo ye no inatnsie dittioulties other than those inrol yed 
in the admission of a natural science that can 
the moralisation of man. bonnes 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 8. 


The highest type of moralisation lies in acquiring such 
an abstract basis of principle as makes a man a spontane- 
ous and independent fountain of justice and goodness, not 
a mere channel through which runs a public and common 
beneficence. W. Wallace, Mind, XIII. 425. 

Also spelled moralisation. 

moralize (mor‘al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. moral- 
ized, ppr. moralizing. [= D. moraliseren = G. 
moralisiren = Sw. moralisera=Dan. moralisere,< 
F. moraliser = Sp. Pg. moralizar = It. moraliz- 
zare, < ML. moralizare, moralize, < L. moralis, 
moral: see moral and -ize.] I, trans. 1. To 
apply to amoral purpose, or to explain in a mor- 
al sense; draw a moral from; found moral re- 


flections on. 
4 But what said Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this SAna 
-~ Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 44. 
th a moral or practical lesson; 
ng examples, 


y of an ac 
virtue 


morass 


Fierce warres and faithful loves g} 
3 Shall ing 
: : y et 
High as their Trumpets Tuno hie + Sve 
And with his Prince's Arms he 7 Dyre he Bt 4 hi 
r Prior Gy Ua h a 
While chastening thoughts of 2 Ode to thee! Song 
By wisdom, moralize his pensive relegi Use, 5 ten, tt 
A sive roz A ae 
3. To exemplify the mora] pee a 
fable. [Rare.] Ott ag 
That which is said of the œ 
his deformity he cannotabide to look 


well moralized in men of evil conse; 
souls are so filthy that they dave not cate; vho 
Bp. Hail, Meditatio Uh as 
This fable is moralized in a com a Y 
mon prover), 
4. To render moral; give a mo Sir R. ; 
It had a la sol characte = 
of the country. © poor White t 
Tis yours with Breeding toy T. re 
To Chasten Wit, and Horaiz no ae Age, i 
Steele, Conscios 8è 
Pee nS 
As a rule, it will only be to a mat ree 
oughly moralised by the best social i already pre 
occur to reproach himself with havin tenees t a 
even in irreproachable conduct, _ ng unworthy m 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to E 
5. To affect strongly the 
sense of; bring into a state of int religion 
or religious feeling. ] on 
The negroes and many of the "whi 
week or two, not exactly demoralizon Were, for 
aatal but intensely moralized giving thet’ E carth. 
igious exercises of a highly emotic Selves 
g ghly emotional character, A 
, Science, IX. y 
II. intrans. 1. To make moral reflecti T 
draw practical lessons from the facts of lie 
», e. 
3 Thou hear’st me moralize 
Applying this to that, and so to so, ” 
For love can comment upon every woe, i 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L a 
I know you come abroad only to moralize and make ah 
servations. Steele, Tatler, No. 1 
Peter of Blois moralising “de preestigiis fortune, onih: 
magic tricks of Fortune exemplified in the career oih 
royal patron. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 1 
2. To have an influence, especially a beneficial 
influence, on morals. 
wile A , 4 
Tt is not so much that a social life passed in peaceful j 
occupation is positively moralizing as that a social lie f 
q 
| 


share in am oralizing th 


lotir 


thics, RENI 


i 


passed in war is positively demoralizing, 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 515. 
Also spelled moralise. 
moralizer (mor’al-i-zér), n. 1. Onewhomonl | 
izes or makes moral reflections; an instructor | 
in morals, 
My uncle was a moralizer who mistook his apophtheens 
for principles. T. Hook, Sayings and Doing: 
In fact there is scarcely any point upon which meral- 


izers have dwelt with more emphasis than this, that man 
p. 12 


forecast of pleasure is continually erroneous. 
legory 


H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
2+. One who has a habit of finding an al 
or hidden meaning in passages. Sy 

ing out 


$ 4 a 

Moralizers, you that wrest a never meant meaning © 
i i i t inte 

everything, applying all things to the present timé 


our attention for the common stage. ar ent 
7 Nash, Sumner’s Last Will and Testami 
Also spelled moraliser. exbal 2: of 


moralizing (mor’al-i-zing), 7. 
moralize, v.) A moral reflectio 
tion. Also spelled moralising. cave A 

Tt will be seen by these edifying mr min Ea 


nently Scriptural was the cop stowe, Oldtown, P 


n; & moralis 


morally (mor’al-i), adv. 
of view; with reference t 
moral or ethical sense; © 
à By good,morally aa called, bon 
y to be understood. : „n's direti 
The essential thing morally 18 the DN imaginei or 


rile sonceivee © gi 
himself to the realisation of a conce jgsuitg lt 
ject, whether circumstances allow of 1 of other PEt 


es 
X i ion that affects the senses SE 
e ghion, achor. Green, Prolegomens i 
2. In accordance with moral law; 
tuously; uprightly- 
To take away rewards an j 
to a man who resolves not to live tee 
3. Virtually; practically; 
purposes. 
It is morally imposs! 
long on his guard. 
morass (m0-ras’), n- 
= Dan. morads, "LG 
moorasch, macrasch = ` 
marsh, fen; prob. orig. 
E. moorish?), belonging i mat eis 
par, with F. marais, is 


l 
um honest Sermo 


moratet, @ K see moral.] Mannered. 


A 36 x 
morationt Cer pp. moratus, delay, tarry, < community; and, as “mortality ” expresses the death-rate, 


For therein [in the northey oiis heat respectively Cased manner; in a way that indicates a dis- p mordent), < L. morden(t-}s, ppr. of mordere (> 
geum] his moration frg of duration, so also of more ef- eased or morbid condition. See morbid, 1. t. mordere = Sp. Pg. morder = F. mordre), bite, 
unto those habita sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. The actions of menaa S A aei Se sting, prob. orig. *smordere = AS. smeortan, E. 
Teg (nd-ra’vi-an), 4. and n. [< Moravia gives birth to those arts is morbidly active. Smart, sting: see smart, v. Erom L. morder 

MoE an] I a. 1. Pertaining to Mo- Macaulay, Dryden, PP- Morstis) are also ult Vie mor dacice 
(see ae “the Moravians.— 2. Pertaining to the morbidness (mér’bid-nes), x. The state of SOT Sly MOT CEMI TCOROT Sy GM: An aaa 


= 
Fr rare 
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morass és i 3857 
: A . from its uniform flat- Whilst the diste Mo rdella 
ged situatio p 1 a bog; à fen. Sng prepare all the morta tae is: Fels omnostionte or conical pi te meida 
arsh; ® cuf | walls of thorny vines, Catala Bi avulsion in the romieal pitted pilens. It includes M. osen- 


e Ik t ke, A Regicide P lent spe genus 
3 2 A he forest's] wa alati z Laat, egicide Peace, i enta, the morel. Other es 5 
ness; wo no i o ne ay grass, 3. Relating to disease: as, morbid or patho- are eaten. See morel2, ga dasa 
s gli j 7 f ons. ous a i i 
w safe anhe dark morass. cretion. =Syn. 1, Diseazed, ma Soda Eee e te pra E ae oF ag ; 
sedo , ete. 5 = ÐP. Pg. mordaz = It, mordace, < L. mordas 


jit Bryant, Song of Marion's Men. morbide 2 : z Lor ; 
gyn. Swamp, etc. See marsh. (It. © Sp. Pg, (mordac-), biting, < mordere, bite: see mordant.) 


sa 018, as’ wêd), n. The plant liness, delicacy, 1. Biting; given to biting.—2. Aerid; violent 
movss- Wee. ah yllum demersum. -painting whi i That quality 1 action. : 
ora ert Ceratop ey a — D. mocrasig = G. pa ng which simulates the supple- _ Many of these [composts] are not only sensibly hot, but 
Ho (mo-ras Sa = Dan. moradsig; as nd soft delicacy of nat- aa and burning. Evelyn, Terra. 
(o) 7 Sw. 7 Relate : . Sarcastic 

astig = arshy; fenny. Na > A 
es +y] x sane with morassy earth. tie masters te A eee and has revealed to mordaciously (mér-di’shus-li), adv. In amor- 
n Pre sides and top are Pennant. ate themovement, and to give hea mn eve to accentu- a or biting manner; sarcastically. 

e; man, 


< It. morato, mulberry- which is the illusion of the softness and palpitation of life, ¢laualy aaa ae ones violent Scot, has morda- 
: : dition. 


=r n. aoe 7 CXV 
orat (mo zat) CL. morum, a mulberry: an morbidit ie Seas Hermes Mag. LXXVI. 248, Waterhouse, On Fortesene, p. 201. 
omposed of honey fla- ae eaa ae rt, n. [< F. morbidité; Mordacity (mér-das‘i-ti), n. [< F. mordacité 
state; OS - A morbid condition or =Sp.mordacidad = Pg. mordacidade = Tt. mor- 
3 Ss. dacità, < L. mordacita(t-)s, bitingness, < mordas 
kepen a Kingsley, oaar); biting: see mordacious.)} The prop- 
C „women to chaff with, and to rub your mi erty of being mordacious; bitingness 
satus, mannered, < mos out of its morbidity. k os, i ER i i i oe 
L. moratus, , ant s udi y. & Bowles, in Merriam, L 269. Such things as have very thin parts, yet notwithstanding 
teh ner: - The proportion of diseased personsinacom- ji,” Hout all acrimony or mordaciiy, are very good sal- 
(mor-)s : vell morate so seldome applauded. munity; the sick-rate. [Recent.] : a Bett Wiat Sie mA DE E 
PEA Magastromancer, p- 138. (Encyc. Dict.) Laos The facility of doggerel merely of itself could not have 
Gaule, 3 duction, isemployedto yielded the exuberance of his (Skelton’s} humour and the 
ness existing ina given ™ordacity of his satire. I. D'Ieracli, Amen. of Lit., I. 18. 


Core ’ `A beverage S 7 
MONSE ulberry-Juee- 
yored with ay after meat with a fist on the board, 


re was gral > norat, and out flew the sword. _ Unable from some defect or morbidit 
rea down went toe ae Taylor, Edwin the Fair, ii. 6. orbidity, 


r ea Phi i i 
To se This term, which is of recent intro 


shon), 2. [< L. moratio(n-), denote the amount of disease or ill 


delay; s 
mora, delay: 


delaying. 0” 


eh etc so mnorbidilsl (idicaten P : mordant (mér’dant), a. and n. [< ME. mor- 
rh, PP: L1 The act of staying so morbidity indicates the sick-rate, whether the disea 3 C7 AA 7 era ei 
gee moral. | 1 Y1DZ; he fatal or not. Quain, Med. Dict., p. oe. daunt (det. IL, 1), < OF. mordant, F. mordant = 


lingering; delay. morbidly (mér‘bid-li), adv. In a morbid or dis- Sp. mordiente = Pg. mordente = Ít. mordente (> 


rthern hemisphere, and in the apo- 


ravia or Te e ora oTenie i J Teau Haa a 
rions denomination of the Ma ia i ; pemg porod, diseased, sickly, or unsound; 
n. 1. A native or an inha vitant of Mora- morbidity. aoe. 
via 2 crownland of the Cisleithan division of morbiferal (mér-hif’e-ral), a. [As morbifer- 
Austria-Hungary, lying southeast A Ponens ous + -al.] Bringing or inducing disease. If. n. I. A metal chape covering one end of 
‘he Moravians are Slavs 1n race and language, Notices of the Press . . . resembling certificates to the ses eially i 
Ta -allied to the Czechs.— 2. A member of virtues of various morbiferal panaceas. oe OF pen ene a ey phy oer = 
the Christian denomination entitled the Unitas Lowell, Biglow Papers, Notices of an Independent Press. ook into a clasp on the other end to facilitate 


: i: 3 z A ATS i AA securing the belt round the person. The mordant 
Fratrum or United Brethren, which traces its morbiferous (mér-bif’e-rus), a. [< LL. mor- often ee with the belt-plate aerate design, the deco- 


origin to John Huss. Its members were cpelled from biferus, morbifer, < L. morbus, illness, + ferre rated front being either as large as the plate or of such 


Biting; keen; caustic; sarcastic; severe. 


_It [salt] in physick is held for mordant, burning, cans- 
tike, and mundificative. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 10. 


2. Having the property of fixing colors. 


Bohemia and from Moravia in 1627, but in 1 a remnant BIN bearl.] Bringing or producing disease; shape as to combine with it to form a circular or other 
settled in Herrnhut, Sno penera TS are sone morbifie. regular pete Also PAR 

times, in Germany, called errnhuter). he organiza- A An ppr he ak ychesse a girdelle hadde upon, 

tion at present has three home provinces (German, Brit- morbific (môr-bif ik), a. ; E F. mor bifique = The bokele of it was of a stoon, =. + 

ish, and American—each of which has itsowngovernment Sp. morbifico = Pg. It. morbifico, < L. as if *mor- The mourdaunt, wrought in noble wise, 
bysynod)and several mission provinces. All these together bificus (> LL. morbificare, produce disease), < Was of a stoon fulle precious. 


form a whole, represented by a general synod, which |” © : y E ‘ S yee 
meets every ten years in Herrnhut. The ministers are 70) bus, disease, + facere,make.] Causing dis 


bishops (not diocesan), presbyters, and deacons. Thewor- €ase; inducing disease. 


Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1094. 
2. In the fine arts: (a) Any corrosive liquid, 
such as aqua fortis, which will eat into a me- 


ship is liturgical. The members of the denomination be- Yothi reris! rbifi Zi : ey 

liere inthe SDa the only rule of faith and practice, nota pat E O hei and morbifie tlic or other surface when applied to it in the i 
and maintain the doctrines of the total depravity of human South, Sermons, VI. 311. process of etching. See etching. (b) A gluti- i 
nature, the love of God the Father, the actual humanity Morbific agent. Sec agent. 5 nous size used as a ground for gilding; a gold- oa 
the fioly Spins Poon ones hath o fruit of th me RS morbifical (mor-bif’i-kal), a. [< morbifie + mordant; an adhesive mixture for attaching 3 
second coming of Christ, and the eO the dead, -al.] Same as morbific. y gold-leaf to an indented dotted pattern as ay 
The Moravians are especially noted for their energy and morbifically (mér-bif‘i-kal-i), adv. In a mor- a picture-background.— 3. In dyeing, a sub- a 


success in missionary work. bifie manner; so asto cause or generatedisease. stance used to fix colors; a substance which 3 
oravianism (mō-rã'vi-an-izm), n. [< Mora- morbilli (mér-bil’i), n. [ML., dim. of L. mor- has an affinity for, or which can at least pene- 
ie + -ism.] ‘The religious doctrines and pys, disease: see morbus.) Same as measles, 1. trate, the tissue to be colored, and which pos- 
o wa polity of the Moravians, or United morbilliform (mér-bil’i-form), a. [< ML. mor- sesses also the property of combining with the 
ore billi, measles, + L. forma, form.] In pathol., coloring matter employed, and of forming with 
eae (mo’ra), n. [Also maray, muray, mwry; resembling measles. $ it an insoluble compound within or about the 
Mem wicertain.] One of many apodal eel- morbillous (mér-bil’us), @ (eI: morbilleux fibers. Albumin, gluten, casein, gelatin, tannin, certain 


an ashes of the family Murenide, and espe- “= Tt. morbilloso, < NL. as if *morbillosus, £ ML. alls, certain seiis eai veins soda ee 
y of the genus Murena, of which there morbilli, measles: see morbilli.] Pertaining to sa dant is also termed a basis or base. í 


aro several subdivisi Sider ; a £? the nature of mea- 
Moray is Mf (Sidera) m ros) as Sidera. The spotted the measles; partaking of the na i Opposite is the best mordant to fix the color of your 
ga, of the tropical Atlantic, ne s he eruvtions of that dis- pee general Dalat! 
oe one z s ES 0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 272. 
orbi ôr-bö = belt = OP: dant (mér‘dant), v. t. [< mordant, n] To 
oset (môr-bõs’), a. [= F. morbei mordant (môr'dant), v. t. pn] 
mortes A <L. morbosus, sickly, diseased, imbue or treat with a mordant. 
< morbus, disease: see morbus.) Proceeding  Betore dyeing, cotton must therefore he mordanted; i e. 
from disease; morbid; unhealthy. it must be charged with some substance or substances 


Selgnior Malpighi, in his Treatise of Galle under which which cause if 1 Ea ot Coal tar Colours (EEO pu 
f 4 name he comprehends all preternatural an qhecloth may be samaced and mordanted as 


Mears i à lam 
AS mors and excrescencies of plants. Works of Creation, i. tin, and then dyed. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p- 


Spotted Moray (Sidera morin, R 
wa). tay, 5 K ae ; 
na Where with in z . riti), n. [< LL. morbost- mordantly (mér‘dant-li), adv. In a mo 
Work of the m Anumerable small dark spots in a fine morbosityt (môr-bos'i-ti), n- ickly: see manner. : 
ys occur gnc hitish ground-color. Several other mo- ta(t-)s, sickliness, € L. morbosus, sickly: see manner. or-del’a), mE Pe 
States, md M. morathern Atlantic coast of the United aE The state of being morbose; & dis- Mordella_(mor-del ig aaah 
Neth of 5 feet is a Californian moray attaining a 7720" bose. 1958), Cis mene ee 
orbid: eased state. ecies, and ; 


= Pg. Tt. man [< F. morbide = Sp. mór- Tt we take the intention of nature in Ayes in individ- 


bido, < L. morbidus, sickly, < except the casual E Vulg. Err., iti. 18. 


uals. 
Cholera 
bus), m. _ 7 ip- 
morbus (mér’bus), n- pi 


A 


Anvolyj impli 5 tiv 
a i n impli x 
ftecting the a8 fiebression a y implies an oyver-sensitive 


The 
Bada Orbig Macaulay, Dryden. 
ale ist saint, entom that culminates in the fees the 
Owl that ihe ca Sous food with loathing from the _ Character, (2) Ar 
OSes a B mough it held medicine. Morchella (mor- 
ra dise ding from or » Prim. Culture, IT. 96. more 


n or characteristi i 
rane ristic of disease 


Mordella 

ronus of beetles, typical of the fam- 

lide, characterized by the moderate 
] scutellum, These beetles are of 


size, usually shining-black in color, and 
Thero are more than 100 species, 


Europe or North and South Amer- 
North American, as M. S.punctata. 
n pl. [NL < Mor- 
heteromerous Cole- 
Mordella. They have 
cavities open behind, the head strongly 
Dase and suddenly narrowed behind, the 
the base as wide as the elytra, the 
antennm filiform, and the hind coxre Jaminiform. ‘These 
insects resemble the Rhipiphoride, but the antenn@ are 
filiform, and the thorax tins a lateral suture; they are of 
small size, pubescent, and glistening-black. They are 
abundantly found on flowers, particularly on certain Com- 

ile. rh larvæ have short legs, the joints of which are 
fndistinet ; 


hey live in The family was 
established by Stephens in 1832. 


mordenite (mér‘den-i J.n. [< Morden (see def.) 
+ -ite2,] A zeolitic mineral oceurring in small 
hemispherical forms with a fibrous structure, 
whitish color, and silky luster. Tt is a hydrous sili- 
cate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, and is found 
near Morden in Nova Scotia. 

mordent (mér’dent), n. [< It. mordente, in mu- 
sic, a beat, a turn, & passing shake, < mordente, 
piting, pungent: see mordant.| In music: (a) 
A o ic embellishment, not so frequent now 
as formerly, consisting of a rapid alternation of 
a principal tone with atone a half-step below it. 


iva, 17 
‘Mordellide 
della + -ida. 
optera, typified 
the anterior coxal 


constricted at the 
Jateral suture distinct, 


by the genus 


fungi and twigs. 


It is single or short when the , 
by-tone isused but once; oth- = sa a AA 
erwise double or long. The 1 zø m S 
signs for the single and dou- — — a 
ble mordents are + and aiv == 
respectively. When thesup- 2 ee raat = 
plementary tone nceds to be ~ 


x ically altered, a 3, 
or fis added below the ee 


(b) Same as aceiacca- 
tura or passing trill (German Pralitriller), the 


peter of which is also called an inverted mor- 
dent. 
mordente (mér-den’te), n. 


Same as mordent. 
mordert,”.andv. An obsolete form of murder. 


mordicancyt (mor‘di-kan-si), n. [< mordican(t) 
+ -cy.] A biting quality; corrosiveness. 

The mordicancy thus allay’d, be sure to make the mor- 

tar very clean, after having beaten Indian capsicum, be- 

fore you stamp any thing in itelse. Evelyn, Acetaria, § 47. 

mordicant} (mér‘di-kant), a. [= F. mordicant 

‘Sp. Pg. It. mordicante, < LL. mordican(t-)s, 

r, of mordicare, bite, sting, < mordicus, biting, 

<L. mordere, bite: see mordant. ] Biting; acrid. 

He presumes that the mordicant quality of bodies must 

7 proceed from a flery ingredient. Boyle. 

mordication} (mér-di-ka’shon), n. [= F. mor- 

dication = Sp. mordicacion = Pg. mordicação = 

It. mordicazione, <LL. mordicatio(n-), a griping, 

lit. biting, < mordicare, pp. mordicatus, bite: see 

— mordicant.] The act of biting or corroding; cor- 

rosion. 

Wise physicians should with 
simples nature yieldeth that have extream subtile parts, 
without any mordication or acrimony. d 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 692. 
ive (mér‘di-ka-tiv), a. [= Sp. It. mor- 
as mordicat(ion) + -ive.] Same as mor- 
Holland, tx. of Plutarch, p. 774. 
nandy. An obsolete form of murder. 
), a andn. [Also dial. (Se.) mare, 
more, mor, earlier mare, mar, < AS. 
= Olfries. mära = D. meer = 

= OHG. méro, MHG. meére, 

. mera = Dan. mere 
so with additional 
meerder = MLG. 

or, MHG. 

= najor (maior), 
greater (see also the 
E. -er3, 


Mordent. 
1, as written; 2, as performed. 


cchromat 


[It.: see mordent.] 


all diligence inquire what 
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858 
ied with hailstones than they 


1 slew with the sword. 
Jos 


i) 


3 


They were more which d 
whom the children of Israe 


h. x. 11. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
RRA Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur. 


(c) In degree or intensity, especially as comparative of 
much or as exceeding 2 small or smaller quantity. 

Because he that first put them into a verse found, as it 
is to be supposed, a more sweetnesse IM his owne eare to 


re them so tymed. x 
bee g Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 90. 
Her best is bettered with a more delight. 
Shak., Venus and Adot 

than coronets. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

: opposed to less. 

come to ye churche yt the 
seynt James the more 
p. 21. 


Pray for my soul. 
Than this world dreams of. 


nis, 1. 78. 


Kind hearts are more 

Tennyson, 

(@ In rank, position, or dignity 

And in or way homwarde we 

Jacobyns holde, in the whiche place 

was hedyd by Herode. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymage, 
Likewise thou 


and greater than thy years. 
Tennyson, Love and Duty... 


2. Greater in amount, extent, number, or de- 
gree: the following noun being in effect a par- 
fitive genitive: as, more land; more light; more 
money; more courage.—8. In addition; addi- 
tional: the adjective being before or after the 
noun, or in the predicate. 


There is two or three lords and ladies more married. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 2. 17. 


o wrong’s amount. 

Ring and Book, I. 187. 
e been thrown 
Granada, p. 55. 


Art more thro’ Love, 


This one wrong more you add t 
Browning, 


and Alhama would hav: 
Irving, 

See merryl. 
quantity, amount, or num- 


A moment niore, 
open to the enemy. 
The more the merrier. 

II. n. 1. A greater 
ber. 

The children of Israel did so, 
some less. 

J heard thy anxious Coach-man say, 
It costs thee more in Whips than Hay. 
Prior, Epigram. 

When our attention passes from a shorter line toa longer, 
from a smaller spot to a larger, from a feebler light to a 
stronger, from a paler blue to a richer, from a march tune 
toa galop, the transition is accompanied in the synthetic 
field of consciousness by a peculiar feeling of difference, 
which is what we call the sensation of more,—more length, 
more expanse, more light, more blue, more motion. 


W. James, Mind, XII. 15. 
2, Something superior or further or in addition: 
corresponding to I., 2, with partitive genitive 
merged. 

"Tis not in mortals to command success ; 


But we'll do more, Sempronius; we 1] deserve it. 
Addison, Cato, i. 2. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 92. 
8}. Persons of rank; the great. 
The remenant were anhanged moore and lesse. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 275. 


Where there is advantage to be given 
Both more and less have given him the revolt. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 4. 12. 


To make more of. See makel. 
more! (mor), adv. [Also dial. (Se.) mare, mair; 
< ME. more, mare, ete., < AS. mare = OF ries. 
mar, mer = MD. mër, D. meer = MLG. mër, me 
= OHG. mer, MHG. mer, mere, G. mehr = Icel. 
meirr = Sw. mer, mera = Dan. mer, mere = Goth. 
mais, adv., more; prop. neut. of the adj.: see 
morel, a. Cf. mo.) 1. In a greater extent 
quantity, or degree. : 


Sothli for sothe no seg ynder heuene 
Ne seige neuer no route araiged more beter. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4279. 


Israel loved Joseph more than all his children. 
Gen. xxxvii, 3. 


If it be a high poi i i i 
much paeme in Be SMe Teale, Rey 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
Devil, or Death. 
; Howell, Letters, ii. 53. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 


At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 76. 


and gathered, some more, 
Ex. xvi. 17. 


I fear myself more than I fear the 


s like curiouser, virtuouser, cte., bein 
sionally used in older writers, For. 
ften used superfi 

braver, fitter, 


the placé wher 
e Citie of Jhe- 


moreen 


I was walking a mi 
a íi a mil 
More than a mile RA the s} 
aore, 


3. In addition; besides; gens 7!” 
such words as any, no “Chenu 
cte., the two being in some nee 
Seg 1 tint 

ie 


: j 1 On, 
together as one, as evermore, ne s 
? lever Moy. With) 
thd 4, 
“ig 


merly nomore. 
The jolly shepheard th 
l J i hat w 
Is nowe nor jollye nor shone yore 
y ard 


Spenser, Shep, Cat 


Ore, 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends a Sente 
3r Once 
en, ve 


x Sh i 
More and more, with continual hei 4 
And alway more and more it q ne 

God wote I am no thing in hert : 

7 5 e 


More by token. (a) In pr 
‘ 1. TO 
phrase. (b) Besides ; fides 
Surely a dragon was killed t 
vas here, for 
muka yot where his blood Tan aera ay 
ae pince where it ran down is the ensilet Morey th 
ide. T. Hughes, Tom Brown) UD they 
More or less, about; in round numb i Rugby, i 
denoting nearness, but excluding th ers: an omen 
as, five miles more or less.— None th mA 


ou Ma 


Not the more. See notl,.— 
longer living; to be dead. To belno ity 
Cassius ts no more. Shak 
ne hak, J, 
more} (mor), v. t. [< ME. moren (= MLG” Tua 
= «MÈT, 


méreren = OHG. meron, MHG. méren, G 
< morel, a.] Tomake more; increase t- mehren); 
What he will make lesse he lesset} vente 
What he will make more he moreth, 
Gower, Conf. 
5 , + Amant, yi 
It is ordeyned that the Aldirman and maisty pe 
no clothyng to no persone in moryng the pris eee ui 
English Gilds (E. E. T. s) ptt 
A 3 AN 
more? (mor), n. [< ME. more, moore AS; F 
also more, f., and in comp. mora, m anaes 
A ” x F ie 
MD. moore = OHG. morahd, morha, mora M 
more, mohre, G. mohre, also in comp. mohr-rihe 
acarrot; ult. origin unknown. Cf. morel2.] 1 
A root; stock. oe 
Al hit com of one More that vs to dethe brougte, 
, 


And that vs to lyue agein thorwh Ihesus that vs bougie, 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S} p.t. 


She that was soothfaste, crop and moore, 
Of al his lust or joyes heretofore. ! 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 3, 
2. A plant. 
And all the earth far underneath her fecte 
Was dight with flowers; . . 


Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew, 
‘Spenser, F. Q., VIL vii 1 
more?t, v. i [ME. moren; < more2, n] Te 
root up. 
The erchebissope’s wodes ek the king het ech on, » « 
That echtre were vp mored that it ne spronge namore thett 


Rob. of Gloucester p1 
1+. An obsolete form of moor’. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.) 
more4t (mor), n. [ME., also moore, Mour, 1 
comp. also mur-, < AS. mõr-, mir- = D. a 
— OHG. mor-, mur- (in comp.) = Oe 
meure, < L. morus, & mulberry-tree, u o 
mulberry, < Gr. por, Hópov, & mulbeny ei 
a mulberry-tree. Hence, in comp; ME. 


s i s 3 w mil 
berie, *molberic, mulberie, moolber io, Purei) 
berry: see mulberry. 


) 
Cf. morat an 
A mulberry-tree, Morus nigra. ort 
more®t, 2. [ME., < L. mora, delay: seo! 
Delay. 
That gan to hem clerly, 


more? (m6r), n. 
= 9° A hill: 


certifye, & 
s awellynge Mpare 


Withoute more, AUCA 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 184) £ ort 
-more!l, [< ME. -more; being the aay fhe ale? 
after the analogy of -most taken a8 ost) s J 
most, but really of diff. origi? five ae ; 
formative of comparison. 5 deget j 
parison, indicating the comparaty C atise Me 
is used with adjectives Or adverbs, meron w ! 
expressed by -most: 28, furthermore ener ine 


s LOTE, 
Tn some instances, 25 coer mat more 


ete. 
merely the 


more, the more is 

sively. 

-more2. See -mor 

Moree (mo’ré-6), n. pl- 

< Morus + -e#.) A p 

talous oF 
ande 


moreen (m 
<E, *moirino, ae eT i 
mohair: seo mohair, 1 ool: 
or very often of cotton Sea 
my, commoni; watered, ~ 


I 
i 
3 
l. 


moreen 


netticoats, bathing-dresses, ete 
Jt is used for J _ qualities for curtains. 


and the heavier 


The End deemed good 
prov 


room. Origin obseure.] English cotto 


orees, ri for exportation, as to Africa. Dic 
oths m 


le 
hand.] More. 


he quen that watg so gonge, 
-hond mozte he a-cheue? 


< more! + l 
To make t 
What more 


EEEN oniy 
h(mōr'hok), n. Same as blend-water 


-hougi u Same as morish. 
more-h ish), @ 5a = 
reign el ormo-rel’), a. andn. [I. a. < OP. 
e 


rett, ey 5 
morello, da 


lim 
‘Moor! ) 1l 


J. a. 


‘se. 
lors Have gode, now, my gode morel, 
On many a stour thou hast served me wel. 
MS. Ashmole 33, f. 49. 
9, A kind of cherry. See morello. 
al is a black cherry, fit for the cons 
it Airone ripe, but it is bitter eaten r 
3. Garden nightshade, Solanum nigrum. 
nightshade. Also morelle, i 
: Thou seest no wheat helleborus can bring, 


Yor barley from the madding morrell spring. 
Nor Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 


morel? (mor’el orm6-rel’), x. [Also moril; =D. 


morilje, morille; < F. morille, dial. merouille, me- 


roule, a mushroom, < OHG. morhela, MEG. mor- 
hel, morchel, G. morchel (> Dan. morkel = Sw. 
murkla), a mushroom, dim. of OHG. morahd, 
morhd, ete., a root, carrot: see more?.] An ed- 
ible mushroom; specifically, Morchella esculen- 
ta, which grows abundantly in Europe, particu- 
larly in England, as well as in many parts of the 
United States. Itis much used to flavor gravies, and 
is also dressed fresh in various ways; it is sometimes em- 


Ployed instead of the common mushroom, Agaricus cam- 
estris, to make catchup. 


Spungy morels in strong ragouts are found, 
nd 


n the soup the slimy snail is drowned. 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 203. 

Morelandt, n. An obsolete form of moorland. 
orelia (m6-r6’li-i), n. (NL. (J. E. Gray, 1831).] 
ae Australian genus of pythons or rock- 
ARE i the family Pythonide, having the ros- 
grote agua Several of the labials pitted. They 
known aa thee some being 10 feet long. M. spilotes 
carpet-snake wamond-snake, and M. variegata as the 


genus Morelia. 
Same as morell, 3. 

[< It. morello, dark-col- 
A kind of cherry with a 
» becoming nearly black if allowed 
P purplish-red, tender, 


cherry, much used in 
Also morilion. 


mos, manner (a o 290 rum). [L.: more, 
o ner (see majorum, gen. 
major, compar. of 
After the manner 


0 Mt., ppr. of morir < 
* See morfl Tee Se ans 
a ort] In music, dying away; 
of a cadence., 
n. E< morel + -ness.] 


hrist’s vicars į 
r its is not me 
Wayers measured by world] 
t ( eee ee Letter, in Lewis's Lite, rn BM 
Yond wy vèr), adv, [< morel + over.] 


a x 
a 4 S been said; further; besides; 


ens 
vieri, 


-Mous cry, 


H. 
CY, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxxi. 


coloured trumpery moreen which Mra, 
buff-co! enough for her husband's own 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, y, 


ME. more hand, more-hand; 


Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 474, 


dark-colored, blackish (morel, mo- 


IL n. 1t. A dark-colored horse; hence, any 
(Halliwell.) 


zatory before 
Mortimer. 


See 


(Nares.) 


use distance, a more. Morgen Cate 


3859 
7; Pe In Shag Zealand, a 
Lovw-zelandie. H. News, 
T. - Newton, 
Morescot (m6-res’k6), q, [STt. Mor, 
18h: see Moresyue, Moriseo J y ; 1 f 
of Moresque, Tie 
n The said mamedine į; 
te stampe on both sde aci 
Moreskt, a. and n, $ 
rele - An obsolete 
oresque (1n6-resk’), 
Moresk (also Moresco 


kind of owl, Secloglauz 


£¢0, Moor- 
olete form 


siluer, haning the M 
Hakluyt's Voyages, Mee 


form of Mo- 


TA 


le of i y means of flat 
acings, simple scrolls h 


color or in slight re- 


g-tree, Ficus macrophylla, 


Same as hoop-pine. 


olete form of murrain. 
phew. 


pour: see found3.] To take cold; h 
in the head; also, to affect with cold: said of 
horses. 


In Galyce the ryuers betroublousand coolde, and bycause 
of the snowes that dyscende downe frome the mountaynes, 
wherby they and theyr horses, after theyr trauayle all 
the daye in the hote sone, shall be morfoundred or they 
be ware. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. Ixxx. 


I morfonde as a horse dothe that wexeth styffe by taking 
of a sodayne colde, je me morfons. Palsgrave. 


morfondi, n. [Also morfound, morefound; < 
morfond, v.] A disease in a horse oceasioned 
by its taking cold. Halliwell. 


Of the Sturdy, Turning-eyill or More-found. 
Treatise on Diseases of Cattle. (Nares.) 
morfrey (mér’fri), n. [A corruption of hermaph- 
rodite.| A kind of cart. See the quotation. 
[Proy. Eng.] 


A cart that may also be used as a waggon is, it seems, 
known locally as a hermaphrodite, but the word has in 
popular use become morfrey. 


Atheneum, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 145. 
morgaget, n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
mortgage. : 
morganatic (mér-ga-nat’ik), a. [= F. morga- 

natique = Sp.morgandtico = Pg. It. morganatico 
(cf. D. G. morganatisch = Sw. Dan. morgana- 
tisk), < ML. morganaticus (also morganicus) (with 
accom. L. term. -aticus, -icus), of the morning; 
fem. morganatica (also morganica), equiy. to 
morgangifa, OHG. morgangeba, MHG. morgen- 
gabe, G. morgengabe = D. MLG. morgengave = 
Sw. morgongafva= Dan. morgengave = AS. mr 
gengifu, a morning-gift, < morgen, morn, A 
gifu, gift, < gifan, give: see morn, morrow, an 
gift. Cf. morning-gift.| An epithet noting a 
marriage of a man of high rank to a woman 
of lower station which is contracted with a 
stipulation that neither she nor the issue, if 
any, shall claim his rank or property in conis 
quence; pertaining to a marriage of a yn n 
of high rank to a man of lower Station: ence 
applied also to a wife or a husband who l 
agreed to such a marriage contract. Soeh umian 
are also called left-handed marriages, because ai e nup- 
tial ceremony the left hand is often given. 


i Ô ʻi-k < mor- 
natical (mér-ga-nat‘i-kal), a. [ 
P aF cary: Same as morganatice. E 

morganatically (môr-ga-nat'i-kal-i), adv. 
the manner of a PE Cuca Ge 
i mér’gan-1z), v. t. Ji 
a za Tecan: secretly one 
to prevent or punish disclosures, ast ee S 
masons were said to haye done in the 
William Morgan in 1826. 
morgay (mér’ga), n. 


SED i 'gel-in 
Tasmanija’ ome imitative Morgeline (mor 


morsus galline, henbit ( 
ronica hederifolia. 


morgen 
gen, & 


morigerous 
face, now or formerly in nse in Germany and 
ent. The Berlin ms i i 
i is sajd ts pieg Ai hi is equal to about 6,621 he: 
ord was freq ently used in old conv. NCES Of Pre 
along the Radson river in the United ‘Staten bag 
of arable land opposite Ston nt. (Note 
J Four acres, j A.J. Weise, Hae Troy, i i, 
Seven morgens of land were equal to fift. i 
Albany, X. 170, 
E [< AS. morgengifu: see morga- 
natie, morning-gift.) Kii 4 
or gli [Same as claymore, the 
elements being inverted.] 1. Same as clay- 
more, 
That firat undid the profit of those trades 
By bringing up the forra of carrying 
Beau. and FL, Honest Man's Fortune, i, 1. 
2. [cap.] The name given to the famous sword 
And how fair Josian gave him Arundel his steed, 
And Morglay his goad sword. Drayton, Pelyolbion, ii. 
demeanor, haughtiness, arrogance, conceit, for- 
merly a sad or Severe countenance, a solemn 
or sourly, F. brave, def y; origin obscure, | 
Haughty demeanor; hautenr. [Rare.] 
siveness is one of the causes of h 
only is he free from morgue, he has a 


elsewhere in Europe, 1 has varied considerably in 
0076 acres in Am 
Two morgens 
een acres, 
5 Munsell, Annala ot 
morgivet, n. 
Same as morning-gift, 
Morglayt (mér’cla), n. i 
They can inform you ofa kind of men 
Their morglays in their hands, 
of Sir Beyis of Arthurian legend. 
Morgue! (môrg), n. [< F. morgue, a haughty 
or sour visage, < OF, morguer, look at solemnly 
The absence in hi 
crowning charm in a man who h iu ‘ 


4 as triumphed as he has, 
heen praised as he has: heis genuinely modest, 


M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 652, 
Morgue? (mórg), n. [< F. morgue, a morgue, 
a transferred use of OF. morgue, “in the chas- 
telet of Paris, a certain chair wherein a new- 
come prisoner is set, and must continue some 
hours, without stirring either head or hand, 
that the keepers ordina y servants may the 
better take notice of his face and favour” 
(Cotgrave); < morguer, look at solemnly or 
sourly: see morguel.] A place where’ the 
bodies of persons found dead are exposed, that 


they may be claimed by their friends; a dead- 
house. 


Moria (mõ'ri-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. Hopia, folly, < 

Hopi, > L. morus, foolish.} In med., foolish- 
ness; fatuity. Dunglison. 

Morian (md’ri-an), n. [Also Murrian; < OF. 
Morien, Moryen, also Moriaine, F. dial. Maurien, 
Moriane, Mouriane, a Moor. < ML. Morus, a Moor 
(cf. Mauritania, Mauritania): see Moor*.]) A 
Moor; a blackamoor. [Archaie.] 

A faire pearle in a Murrians eare cannot make him 
white. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 315. 
The Morians’ land {authorized version, “Ethiopia,” 
translating Cush] shall soon stretch out her hands to God. 
Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. Ixviii, 31, 
moribund (mor’i-bund), a. and n. [= F. mori- 
bond = Sp. Pg. moribundo =It. moribondo, < L. 
moribundus, dying, < mori, die: see mortl, mor- 
tal.) I. a. Ina dying state. 
ent was comatose and moribund. 
Copland Diet. Pract Medicine, art. Apoplexy. (Latham.) 


He seems at least to have tacitly acknowledged that his 
sanguinary adventure in statesmanship was m k 


The Century, XXXVIII. 843. 
II. n. A dying person. Wrigit. : 
moricet, n. An obsolete form of morrisl, 7 
morigeratet (m6-rij’e-rat), v. i. [< L. morige- 
ratus, pp. of morigerart (> It. morigerare = Sp. 
Pg. morigerar), comply with, < morigerus, corn- 


plying: see morigerous.] To obey; comply.” R 
Cockeram. eat = ee 
morigeratet (mo-rij’e-rat), a. [< L. morigera- 


tus: see morigerate, t.] Obedient. ; i 
Than ies that wente fro Rome were as well dis- 

E T as the schooles of the ph a ‘ig 

phiers that were in Greece. 

morigerationt (mo- 
morigeration = Sp. morige: 
ração, < L. morigeratio(n-), 
rigerari, comply with ] 

dience; compliance; 
Not that 

plication ¢ 
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ae of Scotland, the Evancelice es de 
» morel?. 7 $ he vangelics Mnom; 
f nee g-ril’i-form),a. [< morel2, moril, under evangelical), [The oe nion (yy ai 
rilliform (mọ $ i sonianism, derived fr tms Monge, Whig 
y Tiavine the sha ; teak © name o Oni 
L. forma shape.] Havi the shape or ap- of the originators sf the the name of Ja onian hse 
poarance of a morel or moril, See morel?. morkint (mer kiny, he Th now ves’ Lori Mi 
r iS A] e) $ r 
a rillon (m6-ril’on), ”. [< F. morilfon, a ater mortekine, mortecine n. [For op Utley trg 
drake, also a kind of black grap? (Cotgrave), ‘any dead aroa (E (aue = on Oh 
+ ie k: el.) 1. The golden- any dead carrion” (Florio) (Jp -t Mort i. 
OF. morel, dark: see morel trae aferente W. burgyn), < ML. mortici O) (Ir. muire icii 
alled with : nun te), 
exe, Clangult Tea Ne oo back. Pennant, died of disease, neut. of L We a beast q Mx 
rl pi it Kê j sh $ ay: Dea e f . =! . í 1 ti pj: it S 
to ty gol, 1785.—2. Samo as morello. Werte ys deaths Bea Wee henen, thut 
: 22 TSR o- or(t-)s, death: see mortl A lig 
; A ces be Aa 39 Ort a; i 
Morillons we have from Germany ad osccombe. Bogs beast that has died by sicim if j mor thes { 
yond sen; . . . the outer sle Tiubrey's Royal Soc. MS. Morion of Spanish make, with comb; 16th century- or (according to Halliwell) that oD misca 4 
4 : k canes an aborti irt is Alice 
morin (mo’rin), m. [< T, morus, mulberry-tree nd without beaver or vizor, introduced into of an abortive birth. € £ the Prod 
(see Morus), + -in2.] A yellow coloring matter England from France or Spain about the be- Some sorry morkin ee NOt snerif 
obtained from fustic, Chlorophora orr 1759) ginning of the sixteenth century. Be v dden e 
Morinda (mō-rin'di), a. [NL. o a f ite tait. Swords, Morrions, Pouldrons, Vaunt-brace, Pikes, & Lances morl (môrl), n. [Appar. a nag 2 ‘tires, Ti, 
go called from the shape and color of 1S > ‘Avo no defence, but rather hinderances. | Asiatic deer, Cervus wallichi, Ve ame 4 
2 and its locality; irreg. < L. morus, the mulber- Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Tho Y ocation. norlandi, n. An obsolete i] R 
ry, + Indicus, Indian.] A genus of rubiaceows q pave provided me a morion, for fear of a clap na orn pring tee to form of moon 
slants, type of thet be Morindee, distinguished coxcomb. Ford, Lover’s Melanc eee Rei noL OE ne a mort/ling na 
ri 7 s 7 uent tlowers. Their z often in their murrions stew’d. k $ Jo Li. morikin, nh 
È its small heads of many conílue Their beef they ing Art of Cookery. other animal dead by deea LA shee K 


opical, mainly in Asia 


They are omb.— Spanish morion, 


About 40 
ad brim like a hat, as con- 


and Oceania, omb morion. See cockse 


America. 
f morion which has a bro: 


n axillary or terminal 


spools are known, all tr 
Cockse 


a few in Africa and 


has the name yaw- 
r. It is probably the 


ly black colo 


the Tertiary of Europe. brown or near 


described, all from orti a 5 

Morindee (mo-rin’dé-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. E . de same as the mormorion of Pliny, although some writers 
le, 1830), < Morinda + ew.) A tribe of refer this to black tourmalin. | 

: ENL., < Mo- 


Candol [ 
plants of the order Rubiaceae. j 

y an ovary of from two to four cells, each wit 
attached to the partition, and contains 10 genera and 
about 60 species, all tropical trees or shr ubs. 


morinel (mor’i-nel), n. [< F. morinelle, dim., < 
L. morus, < Gr. Hopóc, silly.]_ The dotterel, 
Endromias morinellus: s0 called from its appa- 
rent stupidi See cut under dotterel. 
Moringa (mo-ring’eii), n. [NL. (A. L, de Jus- 
sieu, 1789); from its native name in Malabar.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous trees, 
forming the order Moringew, and characterized 
hy a disk investing the tube of the calyx, ten 
stamens, five one-celled anthers, andan ovary of 
one cell with three parietal placentæ and many 


ovules. Three species are known, natives of northern 
Africa, western Asia, and the East Indies. They have 
white or red flowers in axillary panicles, long pods, and 
twice- or thrice One species, 


-pinnate alternate leaves. 
erhaps two, are im 
Aerasinlesh tre: an 


j-on’i-dé), n. pl. Ta. 
A family of caraboid Coleop- 
tera, named from the genus Morio. They have the 
middle coxæ separate, and the fore legs more or less en- 
Jarged at the tip. There are about 12 gencra, mainly 
discriminated by the peculiarities of the elytral stri. 
Though the species are not numerous, they are distrib- 
uted throughout most of the warm portions of the globe. 
morioplasty (m0‘zi-9-plas-ti), ”. [< Gr. póptov, 
dim. of pópoç, x part, + raacréc, verbal adj. of 
xAdcoew, form.] In surg., the repair of lost or 
injured parts; autoplasty; plastic surgery. 
Morisco (mo-ris’k0), @. and n. [Formerly 
also Morisko (and Morisk); < Sp. morisco: see 
Moorish?, Moresque, morrisl.] I, a. Same as 
Moresque. 
They trim it with paint after the morisco manner. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 129. 
A piece of as good Morisco work as any I had yet seen. 
TI. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, xxxi. 


II. n. 1. In Span. hist., a person of the Moor- 


Morionide (mo-r 
rio(n-) + -ide.] 


It is characterized 
h one oyule 


ortant, for which see ben-nut, en-oil, 
nephritic wood. (under wood). 


Moringacee (mo-ring-gi’se-3),”. pl. [NL. , 
(Lindley, 1846), < Moringa + Eee A syn- ish race; a Moor. The name was applied to the Moors 
-after their conquest by the Spaniards; they were expelled 


onym for Mori 
Moringez (mo-rin’jé-é), n. pl. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1826), < Moringa + -ew.) An anomalous order 
of plants, polypetalous, but allied to the Gamo- 
etale, consisting of the single genus Moringa. 
Moringua (mo-ring’gi-i), n. [NL.] A genus 
of murenoid fishes founded by Sir John Rich- 
ardson in 1845, type of the family Moringuid 
M. lumbricoides is of worm-like appearance, the vertical 

fins being reduced to a fold around the end of the fail. 
Moringuide (mõ-ring-gū'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < 
Moringua + -id@.] A family of murænoid apo- 
dal fishes represented by the genus Moringua. 
‘are of eel-like form, with specially elongate: ab- 


minal region; the heart is situated far behind the gills, 
thi 


pterygopalatine arch and operen apparatus are 
t. The several species inhabit Oriental seas. Also 


goa from Spain in 1609. 


These two circumstances leave no reasonable doubt that 
the writer of the poem was one of the many Moriscos who 
. . . had forgotten their native language and adopted that 
of their conquerors. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 86. 
21. The language of the Moors of Spain. 


He, leaping in front of all, set hand to his falchion, and 
said, in morisco, let none of you that are herestir. . .. The 
Moors, hearing their master say so, were marvellously 
amazed. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 14. (Latham.) 
8+. The Moorish dance known also as morris- 
dance.—4}. A dancer of the morris-dance. 

f I have seen 
Him caper upright like a wild Morisco, 
Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells, 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 365. 
5. A dance performed by one person, differing 
from the morris-dance. See the last quotation. 
Your wit skips a morisco. Marston, Whatyou Will, iv. 1. 


To this purpose were taken yp at Rome these f i 
exercises of vaulting and dancing the Moriske. ieee 
Hakewill, Apology, p. 365. 


The Morisco or Moor dance is exceedingly different fi 
ine, morris: dance i J being T performed by the TGA 
les, i nd of the ers, j 2 
tached to various parts of the dese Uae eats 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 309. 
6}. The style of architecture or orn i 
5 amentation 
commonly called Moorish. 
morish (mor‘ish), a. K morel + -ish1.] 1. Such 
that more is needed; insufficient. [Prov. Eng.] 
Lady S. How do you like this tea, Colonel? 
Col, eN enough, Madam, but methinks it is a little 


“GS r5. Oh, 
Lady S. Oh, Colonel, I understand you; Betty, bring the 
eannister. Swift, Polite Conversation? ib 


2, Such nee more is desired; nice. [Colloq.] 
( Mo 


2 


apparatus. [After the French inven- 
. Morin (1795-1880).] An apparatus 
i te the laws of falling bodies. 
ooden cylinder covered with paper, 

y about a vertical axis, in front of 

ht, guided by two light wires. A 
ling weight traces out on the 

der a line which, 80 long as the 

ible, is found to be 

en through is thus 

the time, in ac- 


4. morio, a fool, a 
f caraboid b 


shrubs or trees, with white flowers in ax A mo 
clusters, and opposite leaves aa citrifolia ant Tt Taian A with the combed morion. Fasciculus Florum, p. 3 
e: enus, are calle y : rn ; HA > >t, > f B NE 1D. 8 (y q 
BiA somatice A oiner ee yield important dyes. morion? (mo’ri-gn),, 1. [Appar. short for L. 2, Wool from a dead sheep, ‘Boa (ara) 
“Seo ache, ach-root, al-root. M. Royo of the West Indies mormorion, & kind of dark-brown rock-erystal.] morlop (mor‘lop), n. [Origin obscure. 
i teed. Seven fossil species have been A variety of smoky quartz having a very dark- ety of jasper pebble found in New Seth An if 
Vales, f 


ot, &. and n. Obsolete forms of 


Mormon 
professed by one of the religi 


A wretched, withered mortii: 
S Uv 
Of carrion, wrapt up ina golden flees Piece 
è, 


See the quotation, 

Amongst the jasper pebbles are 
tints of yellow, pink, drab, brown, bidien of pale motili 
are termed morlops by the miners, gray, &e, Th 


j a Í 
them with much favor, as they say that re ena bY 
y Never find 


one in the dish without diamonds acco: i 
one. Te mpanying it 
_ U. S. Cons. Report 1880) No, io, z 
Ter mär), n. [< Gael. mormhur 
ugh stewart D mor, great, + maor, steward, (i 
maormor.] Same as maormor. ES 
mormaership (mor’miir-ship), n. [4 momar | 
hy riy 7 s 
+ -ship.] The office of a mormaer or maormor, 
From these mormaerships, which correspond with th 
ancient mor tuatha, came most, if not all, the ancii f 
Scottish earldoms. Encyc. Brú, X. | 
mormalt (mér’mal), 2. | [< ME. mormal, m 
mall, morimal, morrimal, marmole, mortmal, { 
OF. mortmal, mormal, F. mort mal, OF. al 
malmort, < ML. malum mortuum, an old sore, at 
evil: malum, neut. of malus, bad, evil; mortu, 
neut. of mortuus, dead: see mortl.] A cance 
or gangrene; an old sore. 
Gret harm was it, as it thoughte me, 
That on his schyne a mormal hadde he. aan 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. TIS f 
ther mormale, 
te. (ed. Fu 
of the quintessence 
r the mormal o' the Ott l 
‘p. Jonson, Mercury Vidian | 


[< Gr. popo? 


Luxiria ys a ly 
Political Poems, € 


give hima quantity 


rnivall), p È 


dl 


Ë 


They will r 
serve him to-cure kibes © 


mormeluchet,”. L 
fLopMoAbKetov, LOpHLOAVKLO?, a bugbe 
popponitrecbat, also pópuvoseciat 
be seared, < opHó, & pugbear. 
a bugbear. 

They hear and see many 
mormeluches. 

mormo (môr m5), Ne 
popuó, also popper, a a 
bugbear.] 1t. A bugbear; Haire 

One would think by this play the oni dren 

mos and bugbears, fit only to me “192 
Jeremy Collier, English 

The mormos and bugbears ae ae a 


times, devils 
Burton, Ane 


re m fot 
mall 


its 


i 
f noctt 
a genus 0 e 


2. [cap] In entom., & gOnus oret 
of de DS amily Amph sa er 
ner in 1816, having the tu ie 
ed beyond the hind wings roug 
M. maura, is distribute TN F 
Mormon! (mér/mon), nN. 
bugbear: see mormo- | 
generic or § ecific, O 
mammal.: (1) l 
baboon, Cynocep: 
nus of such baboo 
ug is the drill. See Ay 
of puffins y M 
now more fre 


Mormon 
the characters 01 7 
whom it derives tha 


religious bo Rn 
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yo counselors whose authority a = orning -tide 
hy president and on and it includ the twelve Mormyrus (môr-mī'rus), n: (NL, (ef. Tm ot a 8- = 
6 yer by ® oy the entir » patriarch, the high priests anise e x OPH pac, a sea-fi < Pe this he took a fous dra i j j 
ri extends org seven elve postles constitute a Vee ep a oF fishes representing ti facie T Tican ready taken his morning with Donald Bean Eade ones 2 
e post ca dors, The bw nd is in- rida, yr oxyrhynchus is th H Y Mormy Scott, Waverley, xviii. 
f ciL wuel resiastical authori nosed re File o mizdeh, oxy, j sat nig 
i ing high cote eral A ig ray propa was venerata 0f the Nile. Tt is hela 9 Teo arp. z A Slight repast taken at nising, some time 
: trusted with fi ecjonaries and thi he bi i vy the ancient Egypti ovemand before what is called breakfast. J mieso, 
trustee fhe mis ‘onounces the S¢ it was supposed p dans, and never eat í anes ue 
Ms, re 1 A On posed to have ¢ voured the privy inter: (Seoteh, J—Gooa Morning. See good. — The morn’s 
à nN ae are Mahl eons irs to the first 1 
A 4, A species of this rema. ‘of the days bemat the first or oar 
the morn (morn). 5, X ae genus; a mormyre, Fart of the day; being in the early part of the 
x wen, morgen, marzen Za qorn, contr. of mor. À 2y, or before dinner: as, a morning concert.— 
A S. morenn = Oba. s 5. morgen, mergen = 2+ Existing, taking place, or seen in the morn- 
t MLG. TE P OTNES morgen — ME: as, morning dew; morning light; morning 
a morgin, MHG. A = ier morgan, morgen, SeTvice: often used figuratively. 
she See eek = She looks as clear 
morg = 3 i 
aE = D mo Dan. moro Ag morring roses newly wash'd with dew, 
LU 8, ning: ate ; be Shak., T. of the S., ii. LIL 
Ni Bulg. mirknati, ‘become ieee He ae t anene oad brow fot Paree droping with welaht of 
( ness, the morning being in thi ee ars- hought, and yet with an inexpugnable youth shining ont 
K ligh?? of earl lane g S view the ‘dim ofitas from the morning forehead of a boy, 
RoS a yd ay n. In another view, the word Lowell, Study Windows, p, 229, 
l, bli ae awn,” Connected with Lith. merkti Morning gun, hour, ete. See the nouns, 2 
Kl Th nk, X. papuaipew, shine, glitter (see marble), motning-cap (mor’ning-kap), n. A cap worn 
ct | z a D a the ME. form morwen, mor. ane the day on other than ceremonial ocea- 
3 ane ie na -n (which was understood as Eaa prda ly, a a worn by women in the 
í a urce p came, through morz ng to cover an 
i the source of E. File a fo, morte, i 
ra) r 
ming, 


protect the hair, 
i eriv. form MOrning-flower (mér’ning-flou’ér), n. A plant 
‘here is also a comparatively small branch morning has taken the Place of both forms in of the iris family, Or throsanthus multifiorus, 
government hore entitled “The Reorganized Church familiar use: see morrow, morning.] 1 The [Australia] 
f of the Me riet of Latter-day Tee AR first part of the day; the morning: now used M0rning-gift (mor ’ning-gift), n. {A mod, 
ey polygamy pul ye ook aan caly D Mormonit = Bonk chiefly in poetry and often with personifica- anslation of AS, morgengifu (= G. morgen- 
inal Ore ane o! the authoritative ritings of the Mor- tion. See morning. gabe, ete.), < morgen, mom, morning, + gif, 
or anes Secccording to the ormonal i au rerord Whyt as morne milk gift. aE morganatic.] A gift made to a Wo- 
mon Church. les in America, abridge by the T l 53, man by her hushand th ing afi r= 
a Cram anciena Depe golden plates, and discovered Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T., L 353. i y $ sie mor TEN EOR 
prop e d W i 


i z Mage: a practice formerly common in Europe 
1 Í vestern New Yor From morn Ẹ erty EULOPE 
y Joseph Smith at Cumorah (western New York), taedas To noon he fell, from noon 


r y m Ss oe in some places a legal richt of the bride), but 
> y anti-Mormons it is generally reg to dewy eve, z ( 5 Es g i 
aey ena writen about 1811 by Solomon Spauld- Milton, P. L., i. 742, ow nearly obsolete, 


ing, whose manuscript was used by Smith and Rigdon. 
3 


2. Morrow: usually p 


receded by the: as, the morn Now he has wooed the young countess, 
Mormondom (mér’mgn-dum), n. [< Mormon? (that 1s, to-morrow). [Obsolete or Scoteh.] An’ given her tor ahin 
4 + -dom.] The community ox system of the Abraham ful erly watz vp on the morne. Strathboggie and Aboyne. 
na | Mormons; Mormons collectively. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1001. Lord Thomas Stuart (Child's Ballads, III. 257), 
“th Mormons (mér’mon-izm), n. [< Mormon? + But Duncan swore a haly aith : She is described as dwelling at Winchester in the pos- 
F LOT. T ne aft trine 'retice sS- That Meg should be a bride the morn, Session, not only of great landed possessions, the morning- 
The system of doctrines, practices (es : 
-ism.] e sys ` s Aes Burns, There was a Lass, giflzof her two marriages, but of immense hoarded wealth 
pecially polygamy), ceremonies, and chureh 3 lyre i 
government maintained by the Mormons. The morn’s morning, to 


-morrow morning: as, Tl be °! every kind. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IL 3, 
with you the morn's morning. [Scotch.] 
It is not possible to attack Mormonism with very delicate 


1 morning-glory (mér‘ning-gl6’ri), n. 
morn-daylightt, n. [ME.] Thelightofmorn- 
weapons. The Nation, Feb, 23, 1882, p. 161. s 


A plant 
of the genus Ipomea, especially I. purpurea, 
ing. : See kaladana. 
Mormonist (mér’mon-ist), x: [< Mormon? + So forth ee f Partenay fh Be L zes, MOrming-gown (mér’ ning-goun), n. A gown 
fe -ist.] Same as Mormon?. 3 ; (suitable for Wearing in the morning. 
ie | Mormonite (mér’mon-It), n. [< Mormon? + morne (môrn), n. [OF., < morne, blunt.] 1. 
| ite.) “Same as Mormon?. 


Seeing a great many in rich morning-gaena, he was 
The rebated head of a tilting-lance. amazed to find that pe 
ormodps (mér-md/ops), n. 


Tsons of quality were up so ae 
2 Addison, 
NL.] Same as Compare coronal, 2 (a). í ee : 
| Mormops. [ A The speare hedded with the morne. morning-land (môr ning-land), n. Let. Se mor- 
Ls f mormope (môr mép), n. A bat of the genus Quoted in Strutt’s Sports and eina genland, me Eist oe. Exotica al 
| Mornops, = 15. K Where through the sands of morning. = 
af i ôr ti- dē). > T Yet so were they [lances] colour'd, with P= ge The camel bears the spice, d Be 
a 3 ae ate Tue soy aa pl E , < hookes near the mourne, that they prettily ROED ; eee Y, Prophecy of Capys, S = 
stl f . Th cops et pts named from represented sheep-hookes. ia, ii, 7 century. morning-room (môr mng-röm), n. Aroom used 
ad i tho genus Mormops. It coincides with Lobosto- Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i ‘er by the women of a family as a boudoir or site 
s matine. Tilting lances with mornes, coronels, an vamplate, — a7 t sedo 
Mormops (mér’mops), n. [NL., < Gr. Hope, aap Jour. Brit. Archaeol. Ass., XAXIL 135. ey eae ane ae, fe K occupied only 
a bugbear, + òy, face, countenance.] A ge- 2, A small rounded hill. [French-American.] morning-speech (mér’ning-spéch), n. ME. 
pi f E en The road .. . sinks between mina worded toy their mornspeche, morwespeche oe poo epeaeNal 
| UNS summits. Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 846. Same as morrow-speech. See the quotation. 
ostomi K 
of the mie morné (mér-na‘), a. [OF. morné, pp. of morner, 
ami- 
Y Lob 


The word morning-speech (morgen-spec) is as old as An- 
5 1 a glo-S times; “morgen "signified both “morning” and 
blunt, < morne, blunt: see morne.) In her. „an glo-Saxont r hi 
epithet noting a lion rampant when depict- “morrow,” and the origin of the term wou 


a ld seem ba 
5 that the meeting was held either in the morning of the 
ed in coat-armor with no tongue, teeth, or same day or on the morning (the morrow) of the day after 
ordinar l that on which the Gild held its feast and accompanying 
ognon fe x A ôrnd), a. [< morne + -ed?.] Inher., ceremonies, and that it afterwards became applied to other 
3 rem sae ER Shae a blunt head: said especially similar meetings aan ee 8); Tal peste 
even of a tilting-spear used as a bearing. morning-sphinx (mor’ning-sfingks), m. Seo 
i many anre Face of Mormops blatnustles, Mmornifiet, n. See murnival. < ME. morn aoa 
; Stang : pe ME. - 2 2 2 ; 
i aip teSsiong of face present n- Morning (mér‘ning), n. and a. [<] < morn, morning-star (mòr’ning-stär’), n. [Cf AS. mor- 
p A lei is the type à is oT aby bats. M. blain- inge, morownynge, moricening, Fe Ce acest ¢ gensteorra (cf. G. morgenstern), < morgen, morn 
Ky Mo yre (mér’ min) D 1 R Les, Morwen, morgen, morn, ea oa . a of the moming, + steorra, star.] 1. See siar. —2. A 
te myrus: a mome 51 of the gonus even? + -ingi.] T. n. 1. The p weapon consisting of a ball of metal, usually 
eS Tormyrian (mao atian. day, strictly from midnight to noon. In amore "Weapon aie i 
of Mon A fish of ie E at K Mormyrus + limited sense, morning H ue Mime from a tle before 2 Since) 
ge i muy Mormyride ittle a ise, or the tim i 
n ae @(m Oremiv"iaey Mormyridæ. _ alittle arier SES day, and extending to the hour of upon a lo 
a ; fishes + de] A amit } ae INL., < Wor- EAS or to noon. Among men of business aapa handle or staf. 
Gie i LOS, @) es l of = 30 ne considered t 
p | Which digePlifiea bY the won, S°YPhophorous ple of fashion, the morning is often 
ath i 


usually of wood 


i hours 2 
: Senus Mormyrus, to othe hour of dining, even when this occurs several and used with 
ots have b i 2 S 


ers it is een given. (a) By after noon. 


A $ feire both hands, or 
ped ns ppecies The friday erly in the witsonwike, aan pe tecna the slung to ‘the 
other hut ar en re ent, and orounynge and neofte and yet retin CE. E. T. S) iL $51, staff by a thong 
Ing extent, an hauntemen' e. hal. A 
zmote from the dorsal and anal. °S ning streak the east or chain. Also 
ae 8cyphophor ; To-morrow, ere fresh morning ust be risen, ed holy-1ca- 

oa rafelude the foregoing tas With first approach of light, we must beriien. eoe called holy 

caudal 


al fin placed by oth é a morning’s ride before 
scalel @ Al have tates aa Devonshire, took a morning's ride 
dle by the? margin of the u per jaw dinner yesterday at seven o'clock noted in N. 

ne, and intermaxillaries which coa- Hull Advertiser, April 16, 1796 (quoted 
8 sono etetally by the maa 
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mornspeech 


r fi The vinous gros 
see more, Morus.) The vin 
bird, or dosert-trumpeter, Car; podacus (Bueane rosely (mores snillen eee 
tes) githaginens, a small fringilline bird. ner; sourly; } 


5-ros’nes), N. The state or 
5-rok’ X Morocco (see mo- moroseness (pena: E a ot te > 
mosean an NE to Morocco, a quality of being morose; sourness of temper; 
e ZRNI We 5 ; vest of 88. T 
sultanate in nožthwostera Africa, lying west of E (mo-ros/iti), n- [< F. morosité, < L, 
ia, or its inhabitants. p : ii s ‘osus, peevish: 
To A the most remarkable element in the Mo- morosita( P) PREY aS h Si OSUS, Y 
TA population. The Academy, No. 891, p. 371. see morose). | ils M or oser ess. 
morocco (m6-rok’0), n anda. [Short for Mo- Blot out all peevish dispositions io: 
è -rok’O), n. 5 Ih : 
Tocco leather; cf, equiv. maroquin, < F. maro- fe Je 9 
uin = Sp. marroqui = Pe. marroquim = It. 2}, Morose people. 3 ee : 
q TRDA i. term., = E. -inel ; Feare not what those morose [read morositie] will mur- 
marrocchino, Talih coon tua Sie a (ME. Mi £ mure whose dead cinders brook no glowing sparkes, nor 
so called from Morocco or era S o: a8 care not for the opinion of such as hold non but philoso- 
rok), < Ar. Marrakush, the city which gave its phie for a subject. reene's Vision. 
name to the country, and in which the manus Diogenes was one of the first and foremost of this rusty 
facture of morocco jeather is still carried on.] morosotie. Nash, Unfortunate Traveller. 
I. n. 1. Leather made from goatskins, tanned ht (md’rd-sof), n. [< OF. morosophe, < 
with su igi v in the Barbary States morosopht PS oan S A ie 
with sumac, originally in the Barbary plates, TGr, uwpócoģoc, foolishly wise, < Gr. pds, fo 
put afterward very largely in the Levant, and gh, + codéc, wise. Cf. sophomore.] A philo- 
now produced in Europe from skins imported sophi cal or leamed fool. 
ia and Africa. The peculiar qualities of true : Eee A is 
E a ai NEED TIN garth MO a 
a grained surface, of which there are many varieties. his arte nL iit 46, (Nares. 
marae is produced by an embossing process called grain- = Batea, tr. by Ozell, iii G ‘ ) 
ing, True morocco is of extreme hardness, and makes the morosoust (m6-r6‘sus), a. [« ML. morosus, lin- 
most durable bookbindings; it is used also for upholster- “Goring: see morose2.| Same as morose2. 
ing seats and for similar purposes, and to a certain extent 8 8: f Se 
in shoemaking. Daily experience either of often lapses, or morosous de- 
2. Leather made in imitation of this, often of sires. : Sheldon, Miracles (1616), p. 201. 
sheepskins, and used for the same purposes, morowet, n. A Middle English form of morrow. 
put much more largely in shoemaking.— Bt. A morowespechet, n. Same as morrow-specch. 
very strong kind of ale anciently made in morowetidet, n. Same as morrow-tide. 
Cumberland, said to have a certain amount moroxite (mo-rok’sit), 3 
of beef among its ingredients, the recipe be- oc, a variety of pipe-clay, + -ite2.] A oye) 
ing kept a secret.— French morocco, in bookbinding, lized form of apatite, occurring in crystals o 
Paree quality of Levant morocco, having usually a brownish or eR plas color. 
Hoes GM less prominent grain.—Levant morocco. jn Norway = 
ee levant?. à ; 1p oc 
II, a. Made or consisting of morocco; also, Morphean a fem), a. ; Morphens, LEN 
of the common red color of morocco leather. : -an.] Of or be one) o N SE eus, & god o 
morocco (mõ-rok'ð), v. t. “To convert into mo- dreams in the later Roman poets. 
The Morphean fount 


morosely (mo-r6s/li), adv. 


morosities. 
(ed, 1835), I. 199. 


TOCCO. on] 
Morocco gum, See gum arabic, under gum?. Of that fine clement that visions, dreams, 
; pes = 2 And fitful wh f sle: re made of. 
morocco-head (m6-rok’é-hed), n. The Ameri- a o o na ynion, i 


can sheldrake or merganser, Mergus america- 
nus. [New Jersey.] 
morocco-jaw (md 2ok/4-j4), n. The surf-scoter 
or surf-duek, Gidemia perspicillata: so called 
from the color of the beak. G. Trumbull, 1888. 
[Long Island.] 
morology (m6-rol’6-ji), n. [$ Gr. popožoyia, 
foolish talking, < puporsyoc, talking foolishly, 
< uopóç, foolish, + Zéyew, speak: see -ology.] 
Foolish speech. Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 
morone (mo-ron’),n. [< L. morus, a mulberry- 
ee: see moret, Morus.] Same as maroon. 
‘oronobea (mor-0-nd’be-4), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
: , < moronobo, the native name of the tree 
mong the Galibis of Guiana.] A genus of di- 
lonous plants of the polypetalous order 
type of the tribe Moronobee, distin- 
shi zi nepal, erect twisted petals, 
twiste 


morphetic (mér-fet’ik), a. [Irreg. < Morpheus, 
q- V, + -etic.] Pertaining to sleep; slumber- 
ous. [Rare.] 
I am invulnerably asleep at this very moment; in the 
very centre of the morphetic domains. 
Miss Burney, Camilla, ii. 4. 
Morpheus (mér’fus), n. [L. (in Ovid, the first 
classical writer who mentions Morpheus), < Gr. 
as if *Mop¢ebc, god of dreams, so called from 
the forms he calls up before the sleeper, < xop- 
$4, form.] In the later Roman poets, a god of 
dreams, son of Sleep; hence, sleep. 
morphewt (mér’ft), n. [Also morfew, mor- 
pheaw, morpheu; < F. morphée, morfée = Sp. 
morfea = Pg. morphea = It. morfea, morfia, < 
ML. morphed, also morpha, a scurfy eruption, 
rob. for *morphea (cf. equiv. morpha), prob. < 
r. Kopp, form, shape.] A scurfy eruption. 
Dungtison. 
A morpheu or stayn of the skynne. 
Elyot, EE set er phon: ed. 1559. (Halliwell.) 


No man ever saw a gray haire on the head 
any Truth, wrinckle, or morare on its aces Gear 
. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 23. 


filaments partly mona- 
coccinea, is known, native of 
ll tree, with long horizontal 
lowers, sp} y grooved 

ice. See hog-gun. 
(NL, (End- 
A. tribe of 


Whose bandlesse bonnet vails his o'i 
And sullen rags bewray his FOE R oe: 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. v. 26. 
Rayon aan this panner 
o, no, but you call ’t careening of an old 
Morphewed lady, to make her disembogue again. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, ii. 1. 


ters are of divergent ori- 
from de 


ae velopmental. 
Ori test, p. 


ete, (see sullen), gruff, crabbed, Morphide (méor’fi-dé), i 


go- 
m = . 2, Gloomy. Sulky, ri ill-natured, Cross- ide ny Baath 
‘mornspeecht, n. Same as morrow-specch. TOYA Punish, surly, fl-humored, pee Moephine Qn E phinæ rate iM, 
dis Be. hes in the gere. ained. ar A Agee Gp t: ) or- në ? aS 4, by 
Tt is ordeyned to Hanen fore ts (E. fT, S) p. 45 paorose2t (mo-r8"), 0 [= OF. mor DoR anal A EE pl. (Ni inip t 
f : an S as morrow-tide. Moroso, lingering, slow, Q ML. aea The flies, typified by the gone nymphalig i 
 morn-tidet, 7. Same as hilo.] Tho morn- ing, slow, L. mora, delay: seo mori Lin. Wings, grooved to receive Morph sob 
morn-whilet, n. [ME, mornenne. form was appar. due in part to morose qJ] Lin- ond ocellated on the gee ie short i K 
ing timo. - ine: persistent. antenne. They ar r side, ang où 
AAY] ode changede ; ering; pers / ae a te. They are found in tror; and poni 
Bot bo nno afiye any ehen Mi nerve lous T 8 EN ae forbidden all wanton words, and a ue fe Fast Indian islands, with es ropicay Ane a 
He mett in the mor o Arthure Œ. S T. S.), 1. 3224. lighting in venereous thoughts. er, Laylor. genera and upward of 100 species Continentat tt 
o (mō’rõ), n I., < L. morus, a mulberry: Morose delectationt, in theol., pleasure in the remem- morphine (môr'fin), n. [< re pose the s 
‘moro (m0’ro), 7. ? peak,stone- Drance of past impurities. In a morose man- morphing = It. morfina, < NI, ta ine 
: Dhing £ 


morphinism (mér’fin-izm), n. 


morphinomania (mor’fi-nd-ma/n}. 
fool- morphinomaniac (mér’ fi-no- 


morphiomania (mér‘fi-d-ma/ni-g), n. 


morphiomaniac (mér” fi-§-ma’ni-ak), », p | 


morphiometric (mér’fi-o-met’rik), a [KNL 
n. [< Gr. uópočoc, pópoy- morphia + Gr. wérpov, measure.) Measur 


It is found Morphnus (morf‘nus), 2. 


Morpho (mér’ fo), n. 


[§ morphew, n.] To 


morpho geny 
pl 


important nareotie pring} l 
tallizes in Drilliant, colorless, odor 
It dulls pain, induces sleep, pro 
peristalsis, contracts the pupil 
medicine in the form of its sol 
it causes death with narcoti 


l 
preservative 


m 
grain to rs 


the ome Wa 
K mo Ting a 
Af the Use tf 


bath of morphine acetate, one 


-ism.] A morbid state induced 
morphine. 
That class of diseases in which 


and vanillism are found. morphinisy 


M, Cafes 
he America n mi 
oy 


Msn Ly 


aan A 
maniak) 9, 


Same as morphiomania. 


Same as morphiomaniac. 
morphia, q. V., + L. mania, madness: see T aa 
A morbid and uncontrollable appetite form 
phine or opium; the morphine-habit oy wf 
habit. Pit. 


morphiomania + -ac.] One who suffers fre 
ca 


morphiomania. 


The question arose as to how morphtomaniaes pel i 
the morphine. Lancet, No. s4,p eL | 


the amount of morphine: as, morphiometries | 
says of opium. 
NL., <L. morphs, | 
a kind of eagle that lives near lakes, (Grp 
voç, dusky, dark: said of an eagle.] Agensi f 
South American diurnal birds of prey founle! 
by Cuvier in 1817; the eagle-hawks. Thereistë | 
one species, M. guianensis, of large size, diet f 
long, with a crest. Also Morphinus. | 
[NL., < Gr. Mopo, eg 
shapely, a name of Aphrodite at opni 
op, form, shape.] A genus of maem i 
nymphalid butterflies, typical of the su) cal 
Morphine. There are upward of 30 speci ad ! 
South American, some expanding over 7 inc! Gi MEA 
celestial blue hues above and ocellated pagn pip” i 
M. laertes, M. cypris, M. neoptolemus, and M. pe 
are examples. 


E 
NL., for morphe 


morphæa (môr-fē'ä), n. [Nu rupti 
ML. morphea, “morphea, % seurfy erup mit 


morphew.] A disease of the co. 
multiple youndish patches, 
slightly elevated, later pale, 
and level or slightly depresst | 
of the papillary layer of the corium, an! 


ir-folli veat-glands, an 
about hair-follicles, SY gl n rats 


and vessels; this infiltratior 
atrophy of glands, follicles, and ves: 
allied to sclerodermia. 


A 


ute 
= 
> 


morphogenesis (môr: a 
Comat form, + yéveotsy Een of oor i 
The genesis of form; the pro 


morphoge?. 


A 


logical characters; 
morphogenetic (2 
phogenesis + i0: 505, 
ing to morphogenesis; 


ontog : 
wo d sense: 
jil 


bryological ) 
developmental, wae 
morphogenic (mér-f0 
phogenetic. 
morphogeny 
form, + -yéveta, 
phogenesis.] 
enesis of f 
of those form 
which is the pro 
phology.—2. hi 
the forms of 


means by whi 
velop; embryo. 

Biogeny, or the ? 
upto the present ¢ 
phogeny. 5 


morphographer 
fog’ra-fer), n. [<$ mor- 


ographer i mone who investigates mor- 


Q 0 Unless we should come in 1 morrice de 

moP aphte on that science. ence to function, the tribal neo Without refer- whistle onr ballad ourselves, 1 knows wot whet we 
pon or writes or: fo-grat’i-kal), a. [< ter being called physiophyly E of the lat- 4%% B. Jone, Love 

pholony ical U “Of or pertaining to 3 A AAI SA j aeckel, I judged a s ‘do worse: 
shorphoet ay, + ical.) OF XRIV. 818, e sis), m. [NE < Gr, pope n caper in the morris danes of yerse 

= orphos? aphy- Encye. ae ne [< Gr: noned, Gen ] MOSA Hopóotv, form, shape, < LoPS Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 519. 
morph oka ph (mor-fog *write.] Descriptive formation ae ae ees the order or mode of 2. A kind of country-dance still popular in the 
morph OET pagia, < Iromatic investigation, tab- morpion (mér’pronp a °% otganism. worth of England. The 


phology + aription Ot. a9 
"iati T Tomparative anatomy, his- 
int ology, and 
anima’; mbry ology; ® 5 cial ref- 
tolog, r, oe and in space, W ith special ref. 
eats in b 


‘t their classification; general or sys- 
o 


pine ae rk he collector and sys- 
tematic The work of the collect d sy 
i aphy.— ; Linneus and his predecessors. 
Morph Ie y plified by Linn hes gat 
ô s‘j-thal), a. [< mor- 
; mor-f6-les‘i-thal), $ 
morpholecithal fy Germinal or formative, as 
pholecit a; of or pertaining to the morpholeci- 
thevl 


thus. í mor-f6-les’i-thus), 7. [NL., < 
oy 2ériboç, the yolk of an egg.] 


ol, the vitellus formativus, or forma- 
$j 


Gar. pop$ 
In omor 
ive yolk, 
ination. It con 
ags, ag those of mamiy 


which undergoes segmentation and 


5 yolk of mer K: 
part) of the Y0 oik or tropholecithus. 
being logic (mér-f9-loj’ik), «. [= te morpho- 
mope as morpholog-y + -ic.] Same as mor- 
hological. EEEN mT 
phological (mor-f6-loj’i-kal), a. [<morpho- 


a + -al.] Of or pertaining to morphology ; 
logic a r of rphology 
of the character of mor} Se ; ee 
r acteristic morphologica peculiarity of the 
A raent of cach of its component cells by a 
ian h walls of which contain cellulose or some closely 
So, rous compound. ... The most characteristic mor- 
whological peculiarity of the animal is the absence of any 
fick ellulose investment. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 46. 
al botany. See botany.— Morphological 
morilor a eot or tabulation or other exhibit 
of the degrees of structural likeness observed in animal or 
vegetable organisms. Such classification, based on form 
without regard to function, and thus appreciating true 
morphological characters while depreciating mere adap- 
tive modifications, is the main aim of modern taxonomy 
in zodlogy and botany. The term is also sometimes 
applied to classifications of languages.— Morphological 
equivalents, See equivalent. 3 
morphologically (mér-f0-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
morphological manner; with reference to the 
facts or principles of morphology; from a mor- 
Ep 1p Or] Ẹ 8y; 
phological point of view. 
morphologist (mér-fol’6-jist), n. [< morphol- 
og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in morphology; 
astudent of morphology. 
morphology (mér-fol’o-ji), n. [= F. morpholo- 
ge = Sp. morfologia = Pg. morphologia, < Gr. 
aoe form, + -20yia, < 2éyetv, speak: see -ology.] 
z The science of organic form; the science of 
ae outer form and internal structure (without 
ree to the functions) of animals and plants; 
> Sista of knowledge which treats both 
thein eee ypes or plans of structure, and of 
ing EE development or expression in liv- 
CE mnn It has the same scope and appli- 
intheino o ae nature that erystallology has 
Sanic.— 2. The science of structure, 


or of forms, in Js 
study o Aus, in language. It is that division of the 
§ with the origin and func- 


i {language whi 
ion of inflesmoce Which deals 
rmal a a derivational forms, or of the more 
speech, Mguished from the more material part of 
Ie ; 
appia egy is the scien 


d to the f 


RE ceof form (Gr. uopbń), and ishere 
on. 


nds of mutati vords as deyeloped by the various 


S. Haldeman, Outlines of Etymology, p. 17. 


MorPhometri A 
Dhometrey trical (môr-fõ-met’ri-kal),a. [K mor- 


teal] OF or pertaining to mor- 


Measurin 2 Ê éTpov measure.] The art of 
: Ram ee ; eart o 
Obje ee Thomas ttaining the external form of 
A momp ot fon), n, NL 3 P 
morghan e gical alement or tact ee z= 
i € (môr-t5-nom’ik), a, [K morphon- 


A mm 
Mor oeieally Coe to morphonomy; 
Pe RORY Cesena n, [C Gt. ropah 
iol., the ieee véuew, distribute: see nomet. | 
ence of ine oF morphology; the observed 
gate, Mat depart ent effect in organic forma- 
ae the prin ment of biology which investi- 
x ction, “ples of organie formation or 

Om, $y (môr-fofi 3; 
DEL tribo] AK Gr. uopói, 
ribal history of 
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orms; that branch 
tory, which treats oft 


pron), KA 

1 mordre (< L. morde i 

pion (= It. pedone), < ML. TAER niig F 

pediculus, a louse, ree De 

= E. foot.) The crab 

= e ab-louse, Ph 

See cut under crab-louse. E 
Swore 
And s 
His fl 


thirius pubis, 


you had broke and robbed hi 
tole his talismanie Toe ae koima, 


ea, his morpion, and punque. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. i. 433, 
morpunkee (mér-pung’ké), n. [< Hind. mor- 
pankhī, a boat with a peacock decoration, a 
pleasure-boat, < mor, a peacock, + pankhi, a 
fan, also a bird, dim. of ponkha, a fan, < pankh 
a feather, wing, pinion: : è 
pleasure-boat formerl 

occasions on the rivers of India is very 
and narrow, often seating thirty or forty Wee ieee 
pelled with paddles, and steered. with a large sweep which 
rises from the stern in the form of a peacock or a dragon 
orrenian (mo-ré’ni-an), a. (see 
def.) + -ian.] Pertain: 


i ining to the Belgian natu- 

ralist ©. F. A. Morren 807-38). special? 
applied in zodlogy to certain glands of worms. 
as the earthworm, the function of which seems 
to be to adapt the ingesta for nutrition. 

Morrhua (mor'ö-ä), n. [NL., < ML. morua 
moruta (F. morue), a cod: said to be ult. CL. 
merula (?), a fish, the sea-carp.] The 


rincipal 7 a § i 
genus of gadoid fishes, including ek pal morrot (mor’ot), n. Same as marrot. [Firth 


common 
cod: now called Gadus. 


cod, M. æglefinus the haddock, ete. See cuts 
under cod2 and haddock. 
morrice, morrice-dance,ete. See morrisl, ete. 
morricer (mor'i-sċr), n. [< morrice + -erl.] A 
morris-dancer. Scott, L. of the L., v. 22. 
morriont, n. See morionl. 
morris! (mor’is),n.anda. [Alsomorrice; < ME. 
morris, morres, morice, < OF. *moreis, moresque, 
morisque, F. moresque = It. moresco, < Sp. Mo- 
risco, Moorish, < Moro, a Moor: see Moort. Cf. 
Moresque, Morisco.] I, n. 1. Same as morris- 
dance. 
We are the huisher to a morris, 
A kind of masque, whereof good store is 
In the country hereabout. B. Jonson, The Satyr. 


He had that whole bevie at command, whether in mor- 
rice or at May pole. Mùton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


2. A dance resembling the morris-dance. 


We'll have some sport, 
Some mad morris or other for our money, tutor. _ 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
Nine men’s morris, 2 game in which a figure of squares 
one within another was made on a table or on the ground, 
and eighteen pieces or stones, nine fer each side, which 
were placed by turns in theang!es, were moved alternately, 
as at draughts. He who was enabled to place three ina 
straight line took off one of his adversary’s at any point 
he pleased, and the game ended by the loss of allthe men 
of one of the players. It was also a table-game played with 
counters. Also called nine men’s merels. Strutt. 


The nine-men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 

And the quaint mazes ae the vanton preca 
© undistinguls: e ie F 
For lack of tread are ingui habe D ii, 1.98 
II. a. Belonging to or taking part in a mor- 
ris-dance. z ; 
morris (morʻis), v. [< morris), n.] I. trans. 
To dance or perform by dancing. See morris- 


dance. 
Since the Demon-dance was 


M. vulg 


Hood, The Forge. 


II. intrans. To “dance” or “waltz” off; de- 


camp; be off; begone. [Slang.] 


Morrice! Prance: 
Zounds ! here heya rahe Stoops to Conquer, iii. 


morris? (mor‘is), n. 
Wales.] A curious fish, allied to 


morris-dance (mor'is-dåns), 1- 
rice-đance; < ME. norrys-daunce 5 ` 


art. Thus, the morris-dancers 
eee Cares 

obby-fol d fe 
dancing of every descriptio 


KE. morpion, a crab- was, 80 far as is known, in dnple time, 


ly Moresque dance, 
< pedis, a louse, < pes (ped), morris-dancer (mor’is-dan’sér), n. [< ME. 


morresdauncer ; < morris’ + dancer.) One who 
takes part in a morris-dance. 


ie for the 
sera with vj. cal 
the watche hefoore the 


see punka.) A native MOttis-dancing (mor’is-dan’sing), n. The 
y much al for alate mea or morris-dance; the act of dancing 


[<_Morren (see morris-piket (mor’is-pik), n. 

pike, morice-pike, morys pike, ete.; < morrisl, in 
orig. adj. sense ‘Moorish’ (?), + pikel.] Apike 
supposed to be of Moorish origin. 


garis is the morrow (mor’6), n. and a. 


[NL., so called after Wil- 


5 i st of 
liam Morris, who first found it, on T or of Morrow 


Its body is so com- 


nce; < morris + 


morrow-tide 


music for all these dances 


Also called Moriseo, Moor-dance, and former- 


Item, paide in charges by the appointment of the pa- 


setlinge forth of a gyaunt morres dain- 
ers, and iij, boies on horsback, to go in 
t Lord Maiore uppon Midsomer even, 
- vj. Ji. ix. s. ix. d. 


Accounts of St, Gilez, Cripplegate, 1571. (Halliwelt.y 


And, like a morris-dancer dress'd with bells, 
Only to serve for noise, and nothing else. 


S. Butler, Human Learning, ti. 


he morris. 


May-games, morriz-dancinga, pageants, and processions 
- were commonly exhibited throughout the kingdom. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 20. 


[Also morrice- 


He, sir, . . . that sets up his rest to do more exploits 
with his mace than a morriz-pike. Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 28. 


The guards their morrice-pikez advanced. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 10. 


of Forth.] 
[< ME. morowe, 
morwe (by loss of the final -n, appar. taken as 
inflective), for morien, < AS. morgen, morning: 
see morn, morning.) I, n. 1. Morning: for- 
merly common in the salutation good morrow, 
or simply morrow, good morning. 

Vse this medicyn at moroiwe and euen, and the pacient 
schal be hool withoute doute. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 


The bisy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morre graye. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 634. 
Morrow, my lord of Orleans. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, Í. 1. 
Many good morrmez to my noble lord! 
7 Shak., Rich. IIL, iii. 2. 35. 
2. The day next after the present or after any 
day specified. 


Give not a windy night a rainy m - a 
To linger out apurpomet Overtfows 


wW. 
= Shak., Sonnets, xe. 
To-morrow you will live, you always cry. 
In what far country does this morrow lie? 
‘owley, tr. of Martial’s Epigrams, v. 59, 
3. The time immediately following a particu- 
lar event. 
of a long and costly war. 
Oa herem J ohn Piske, The Atlantic, LVIJI. 377. 
The morrow of the death of 2 public favorite is apt to be 
severe upon his memory. New Princeton Rev., III. 1. 
To morrow, on the morrow; nextday. See to-morrow. 
{Now generally written as a compound.] F 
II. a. Following; next in order, as a day. 
‘Alle that nyght dide he wake in the chief mynster, till 
on the moroice day. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 106, 


A ai jo a wiser Somat 
He rose Ucolerldge, Ancient Mariner, vil. 


morrowingt (mor’6-ing), n. [morrow + -ingl.] 
Procrastination. Davies. 


t thee off with prea Se 
Till aa thee wearie of thy lending. 
Breton, Mother's Blessing, st. 


morrow-masst, n. A mass celebrated early 
the morning: opposed to high-mass. Z 
As young and tender as a morrow mass 8 


in 


Pa 
S morsbunker 

y ert, n See mossbunkor. 
ee n., [Also morsse, 
morse = Lapp. morsk, perhaps < 
morzhü, a morse, perhaps < more, 
morskaya korova, the morse, lit. 
In another view, morse is a contrac 
< Norw. mar, the sea, + ros, a horse; 
rosmar, with the same elements re 
ef. walrus.) 1. The walrus. 


Neere to New-found-land i 
thè Morse or Sea-oxe, . « ‘hey are great as Oxen 


Russ. morj 


‘sea-cow’ 


. Th 
dressed is twice as thicko as a Bulles hide: It 
teeth like Elephants, but s 


ing downe wards, and there ; r 
Bold then Iuoru, and by some reputed an Antidote, notir 


feriour to the Vnicornes horne, 
The tooth of a morse or sea-horse. 


2. In her., same as sea-lion. 
morse? (mdérs), n. ; 
clasp, < mordere, pp. morsus, bite: 
dant, 
similar garments, 
set with jowels. 


‘Also called pectoral. 


was familiarly known as the morse, . 
convex. 
Morse alphabet. Sce alphabet. 
Morse key. See telegraph. 
morsel (mér’sl), n. [Also dial. mossel; < ME. 
morsel, mossel, mussel, < OF. morsel, morcel, F. 
morceau (also used in E.: see morceau) = It. 
morsello, < ML. morsellum, a bit, a little piece, 
dim. of L. morsum, a bit, neut. of morsus, pp. 
of mordere, bite: see morse2, mordant. Cf. muz- 
gle.) 1. A bite; a mouthful; a small piece of 
food; a small meal. 
And after the mossel, thanne Satanas entride into him. 
Wyclif, John xiii. 27. 
Ete thi mete by smalle mosselles. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. §.), p. 18. 


Liquorish draughts 
And morsels unctuous. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 195. 


She so prevails that her blind Lord, at last, 
A morsell of the sharp-sweet fruit doth taste. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Imposture. 
2. A small quantity of anything considered as 
Marcelo out, often of something taken or in- 
ulged in; a fragment; a little piece. 
Revenge was no unpleasing morsel to him. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, ix. 
Of the morsels of native and pure gold he had seen, come 
weighed many pounds. Boule. 


St. A person: used jestingly or in contempt. 


rene wang the perpetual wink for 
A This ancient maree/, the Sir Pru 
ih 


How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress... 
Shak., M. for M., in. 2" 


oS 


+ -ize + -ation.) The act of breaking up 
into fragments; subdivision; decentralization. 
[Rare.] | 
The unsatisfactory condition of the foremost nations of 
Europeresulted . . . from the infinite morselization (mor- 
cellement infini) of interests. 
A. G. Warner, ir. of Le Play, in Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 793. 
morsing-horn (mér‘sing-hérn), n. [< *morsing, 
verbal n. of “morse, v., prob. for “amorce, < F. 
= amorcer, prime (a gun), bait, < amorce, prim- 
ang, bait: see amorce.] The small flask for- 
merly used to contain the fine powder used for 
iming; hence, a powder-horn in general. 
= Buff-coats, all frounced and broider'd o’ 
_ And morsing-horns and scarfs S 
ie Ae Scott, L, of L. M., iv. 18. 
lorsitationt (mér-si-ta’shon), n. [< ML. as if 
i (n-), < *morsitare, freq. of mordere, 
te: see mordant, morse?.] The 
; morsure. Worcester. 


of choice virtuosi that the brain is onl 
anony and ,. . that all invention rd 
z two or more of these animals 


, Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, § 2. 
is); [L., a biting, bite: see 

a bite, biting, or morsure. 
orsus diabolicus, the devil's 

a fanciful name for the fim- 
orifice of the Fallopian tube or 


mors; < F. 
the sea (ef. 


ted form, 
ef, Norw. 
versed; and 


7. deg. is great killing of 
in 47. deg. is g) ne o5 
hath two 


horter, about a foote long grow- 
fore lesse dangerous, dearer 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 748. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 23. 


[< L. morsus, a biting, a 
see mor- 


The clasp or fastening of a cope and 
generally made of metal, and 


To hinder the cope from slipping off, it was fastened 
over the breast by a kind of clasp, which here in England 
in shape flat or 


Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 37. 


4, Deadly 
threatens life: as, mortal hatred, 


as thir lif dured. 


ing the mortal place, with 


7. 
infe 
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1, Death—2. A flourish 


eath of game. 
t before the fall of the buck, 
he Greene, Card of Fancy. 


same ult. root.] 
sounded at the d 
He that bloweth the 7 
may very well miss of his fees. J 
‘They raised a buck GN page, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 3 
A of Parey) Reed (Child's Ballads, V I. 141). 
mort? (môrt), a andn. [<P mon’= Sp. Te 
= Pg. It. morto, Li, mortuus, dead (= Gr. ppor i 
(for *uBporóg, *HpoTóS, ef. neg. čußpotos), morta p 
= Skt. mrita, dead), pp. of mor, die: seemort!.] 
I.+ a. Dead. I eae 
Thy » ig markyd, whan thow art mort, in biysse. 
Nive Tens Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 159. 
II. n. The skin of a sheep or lamb which 
has died by accident or disease. [Obsolete or 
Seotch.] ae ; ; 
The sadler he stuffes his pannels with straw or hay and 
over gaseth them with haire, and makes the leather of 
them of Morts or tan’d sheep's skins $ 
na Quip foran Upstart Courtier (Harl. Misc., V. 413). 
mort3 (môrt), n. [Also murth (Halliwell); per- 
haps < Icel. mart for margt, neut. of margr = 
E. many: see manyl.] A great quantity or 
number. [Prov. Eng.] 
And sitch a mort of folk began 
To eat up the good cheer. 
Bloomfield, The Horkey. 
But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this Bath ?— 
I ha’ heard a deal of it —here’s a mort o' merry-making, 
hey? Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 1. 
mortit (mort), n. [Origin obseure.] A woman. 
[Thieves slang. ] 
Male gipsies all, not a mort among them. —— 
B. Jonson, Masque of Gipsics. 
When they have gotten the title of doxies, then they 
are common for any, and walke for the most part with 
their betters (who are a degree above them), called morts. 
. . . Of morts there be two kindes—that is to say, a walking 
mort and an antem mort. The walking mort is of more 
antiquitie then a doxy, and therefore of more knaveric : 
they both are unmarried, but the doxy professes herselfe 
to bee a maide (if it come to examination), and the walk- 
ing mort sayes shee is a widow. . . . An antem mort is a 
woman married (for antem in the beggers’ language is a 
church). Dekker, Belman of London (1608). 


mortaisel}, n. and v. See mortise. 
mortaise*t,v. t. [Early mod. E. also mortayse ; < 
ME. mortaisen, morteisen, < OF. mortasier, grant 
in mortmain, < mort, dead: see mort?, and cf. 
mortmain.| To grantin mortmain. Palsgrave. 
Churches make and found, which deuised were; 
Bothe landes, rentes, thought he morteis there, 
To found and make noble churches gret. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6083. 
mortal (mér’tal), a. and n. [< ME. mortal, 
mortel, < OF. mortel, mortal, F. mortel = Sp. Pg. 
mortal = It. mortale, < L. mortalis, subject to 
death, <-mor(t-)s, death: see mortl.] I, a. 1. 
Subject to death; destined to die. 


Thou shalt die, 
From that day mortal. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 331. 


t, 


). 


a y 
= . A Heal seal SS 
morselization (mor‘sl-i-za’shon), n. [< morsel] tyen¢y-o2. Human; of or pertaining to man, 


who is subject to-death: as, mortal knowledge; 


mortal power. oe ren Soi 
Thys geant tho fall to mortal deth colde 
With that mighty stroke Gaffray hym yeuyng. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4719. 
$ The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful. Milton, P. L., xii. 236. 
When the Lord of all things made Himself 
Naked of glory for His mortal change. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail, 


3. Deadly; destructive to life; causing death, 
or that may or must cause death; fatal. 


This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf. Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 115. 
The frui 
Of that forbidden tree whose ennie 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
Milton, P. L., i. 2. 


implacable; to the death; such as 


p 


Longe endured the mortali hate be-twene hem, as longe 
Merlin (E. B. T. S.), i. 124. 
Dead or alive, good cause had he 

To be my mortal enemy, 


Scott, Marmion, iy. 21. 


5. S led 5 ERER 
puch that injury or disease affecting it may 


Last of all, against himself he turns his sword, but, miss- 
his poniard finishes the work. 
Milton. 


6, Bringing death ; noting the time of death. 


Safe in the hand of one Disposi 
Or in the natal, or the PTA, ooren 


inns i Pope, Essay on Man, i. 288. 
necuwrnng the penalty of spiritual death; 
ming divine condemnation: opposed to 
208) 8 mortal sin (see sin). 


wae: 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


` 


mortalize (môr 


Some sin Mortalize 
Pome sins, such as thoge 
purity, are, if deliberate alee blasph 


ays morta Y, de 
8. Extreme i 


1 > Very gp 
offense, z 4 


gre 


9. Long and uninte 
tedious. [Colloq.] 
Six mortal hours dia I en 


They performed a 
five mortal acts. 


dure her l 


t piece called py. 
Sa 5 R. L. i tevenson em l 
10. Euphemistically, conte 
nota mortal thing to cs t 


at, 
He had lost his book, 


too, a 
were all as mortal as himse nd 
Dt “ aS NIMS 
RL: PaE 


Stevenson and L, Osbourne 1 
> 


II. x. 1. Man, as a beine. 
a human being. A 


And you all k 


Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 


ow, Security 


2. That which is mortal. Shat., Macbeth, i 


So when this rupti 
and this a shall tes soe have uton 
be brought to pass the saying ü at portali 
swallowed up in victory, S mat is writ 
mortal (mér’tal), adv. [< mor 
ly; excessively; perfectly: 
mortal drunk. [Colloq.] ” ; 
I was mortal certain I should 
D. J Aa T 
Forty-two mortal long hard-working day. aracin i 
l Dickens, Olive 
mortalise, v. . See mortalize, 
mortality (mor-tal’i-ti), n. [< ME 
mortalyte, < OF. mortalite, B, mortalite y 
mortalidad = Pg. mortalidade = It n 1 
L. mortalita(t-)s, the state of Deing suber j 
death, < mortalis, mortal: see mortal.) in 
condition or character of being mortal ie |i 
being subject to death, or to the A i 
dying. aa 


NCO: 
ty, then) 
ten, De 
1 Coy, Y 


tal, a] Tite, 
aS, mortal ah 


Cr Twist ni 


When I saw her dye 
I then did think on your mortatitie, m 


Carew, An Eleg 

We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burde 

not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upm,ttz {f 
mortality might be swallowed up of life. PAKMA 


2. Death. 
Gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my sentence. Milton, P. L, L 
3. Frequency of death; numerousnes t 
deaths; deaths in relation to their numbers: 
as, a time of great mortality. 
In that bataile was grete morohi on bothe partles t 
the hethen peple hadde moche the werse, 
psr Merlin (E. E. 1.8); i 
Ther fell suche a mortalyte in the hocst that a tele 
dyed thre. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., £ 


In the extreme mortality of modern war will b 


be fe 
A jal ci 
the only hope that man can have of even a parti i 
tion of war. 


The Century, XXX ; 
| i eqn pt f 
4, Specifically, the number of deaths in} 
portion to population 


5 jas te 
uae spi 


number of deaths per thousand ot are] 
— 5. The duration of human life- oN 
This Age of OO oat 


rs, dayes; * 

Should not be numbered by year mo ali 
But by our brave Exployts; ota Ss 

Is not a moment to that Imma r BR aol 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, Z ne unt 


6. Humanity; human nature; nee 
Like angels’ visits, shor a 
Mortality ’s too weak to y 
re 
„s from publici 
ortality, abstracts ir sh 
Bee aber that have died in any 
ing certain periods of noe ioe 
He proceeded to acquaint her Es Sree 
or sick within the bills of mortality. 


nciple ded 

rtality, the principie | 

Soe ete pills of mortality K 
surance companies during © tion of t 
termines what average Pt p rewill aie 


e age O 
alive, 397 will die before re 
On these tables are large y 
surance peiaries ip reg prot ‘il 
value of policies, etc. | _ ta p 
“al-1Z); U p morta 


talized, ppr. mortal md ved mor 


We know your 
And when we will, 


i 


ive 


aes 


KS 


Celene 


mortally 
adv. [< ME. mortally ; 


nor’ tall): In the manner of a mor- 


ortally med 1. 


tally Dr i 
t ner than I appear 
e 

a mann 
e mortally wou 
selys ‘grievously a 
He wo: 


ought forth, and am 
Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 105, 


r an mortally, certeyn. 3 
be hat Ghaueer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 211. 
ith swollen eyes and looking 


put still sie reappeared and went osten- 


venson, Treasure of Franchard. 
,or’tal-nes), n. The state of be- 
n Si 
. mortality. A 
; = the mortalnesse, in the other the misery 
Ci 


> sm all. i 
wasted thor ‘Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 46. 


Formerly more prop. mor- 


the one ple 


g 
of theit wounds, 

ay tiv), L merl nae 
r pAr Dar being in mod. imitation 
ter, tho Spe ffs, morter, < AS. mortere = MLG. 


morta 


= OHG. mortari, 

2 MHG. morsere, Mor G.marser, OHG. 

morsãri, Yi, MFIG. morsel, G. mörscl = Sw. mor- 
J, 


a n 9 . of = 5 "æ 
also u morter, a mortar (def. 1) = OF. mor 


ae is 6 ME. mT vor 
mort morier, LG. morte 


te mortar, & kind of lamp, F. mor tier OD. 
thie Pr. mortier = Sp. mortero = Pg. 
mortie Tt. mortajo, a mortar (defs. 1 and 


morteiro = rium, a vessel in which substances 


rta Jana os 
9), CL. mal with a pestle, hence a vessel in 


, 

"9 pounded Aopen iN 
ar oh mortar is made, mortar (see mortar?) ; 
whic : 


akin to marcus, dim. 

` mareulus, martulus, 
a hammer, £ y mar, 
nound, grind: see 
milll, meall. Hence 
mortar2.] 1. Aves- 
sel in which sub- 
stances are beaten 
to powder by means 
ofapestle. The chief 
use of mortars now is in 
the preparation of drugs. ; 
Mortars are made of hard and heavy wood, such as lignum- 
vitæ, of stone, marble, pottery, metal, and glass. 


Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pesile, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him. Prov. xxvii. 22. 
2. Inastamp-mill, the cast-iron box into which 
the stamp-heads fall, at the bottom of which is 
the die on which they would strike if it were 
not for the interposed ore with which the mor- 
tar is kept partly filled, and on whose side is the 
grating or screen through which the ore escapes 
as soon as it has been broken to sufficient fine- 
ness to pass through the holes in the screen.— 
3t. A kind of lamp or candlestick with a broad 
Saucer or bowl to catch the grease and keep 
the light safe; hence, the candle itself: in 
modern times, chiefly in ecclesiastical use, in 
the French form mortier. 

For by this morter, which that] e 
Know I ful wel that day te a Pee heme 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1245. 


Mony morteres of wax merkked witl 
à ay 2 h-oute 
With mony a borlych. best al of brende golde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1487. 
wide bowl of ir 2 3 itr 
Upon a sty iron or metal; it rested 
or wax, whieh eranch, and was filled either with fine oil 


{at funerals or on ake by means of a broad wick 


Dugdale, Hist. St. Paul’s (ed. Ellis), p. 2 


27. 
aped like a mortar. Compare mor- 


Diamond-mortar, a, section. 


4t A ea, 
tar-board, ai 


So that methink 
Rome, as the olde Proana dyo to Rome (at least hop to 


ed. Epistle to ea with a morter on my head. 
emp's Ni ai 
He dia measure the « uy ne Daies Wonder (1600). 


travel to Ro tars with a false yard, and may now 


Tecoyer p: we Wit! > A 
Ecover his money. mea on ’s head, to see if he can 


ce, short in proportion to 
ls in whe ees used in throwing bomb- 
ron ata cee Vertical fire. The shells 
ie ve into © of elevation, so as to d 
xt oa the enemy's intrenchment. Seen 
n 
Withens full five the 


ha lust y brought to the town 
Unday Tongues, great mortar, z 


erry (Child's Ballads, VIT. 250). 
©: See life-saving. 
Mortar,’ " & [K mortarl, n.] To 


y h, Hae, druggeir or Italian por- 
) n. [E 

eu e ormerly more prop. 

ot the 1. gta being in aioe Gri 
So Ae - mortier — E morter, mortier, < OF. 
è teiro temo nortier = Sp. mortero 

~ e Mortdjo =D, mortel = MLG. 
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ery before Yorktown, z 
morter, MHG. mortere, morter, 
<L. mortarium, mortar, a m 
sand, so called from the vessel in which it was 
made, a mortar: see mortarl,] A material used 
(in building) for binding together stones a 
Lae so that the mass may form one compact 
Whole. The use of mortar dates back to th i 
corded history, but various materials were eA for 
that purpose, “Bitumen” (asphaltum and maltha), or bi- 
tuminous mixtures, are known to haye been used in Baby- 
lon and Nineveh. Plaster (calcined sulphate of lime) was 
the cement employed on the Great Pyramid, and appa- 
rently by the Egyptians generally, but not to the entire ex- 
clusion of what is now ordinarily called mortar. The sub- 
stances mentioned are frequently designated as mortar in 
non-technical works. What is now generally understood 
by this term among builders and architects is a mixture of 
lime with water and sand, in various proportions, accord- 
ing to the “fatness” of the lime and the desire to econo- 
mize the more costly material. This kind of mortar was 
well known to both Greeks and Romans. Mortar made 
of ordinary lime “sets” (hardens) in the air (not under 
water) and slowly, since the absorption of carbonic acid 
and the consequent conversion of the hydrate of lime into 
the carbonate 1s by no means a rapid process. The hard- 
ening of the mortar depends in large part on the crystal- 
lization of the carbonate of lime around the grains of 
Bad by which eie are made to cohere firmly; hence, 
a clean sand of which the grains are angular is of impor- 
tance in forming a durable mortar. The kind of mortar 
which sets under water is sometimes called hydraulic 
mortar, but is more generally known as hydraulic cement, 
orsimply cement. See cement and cement-stone. 
A morter fast is rade abouts ee ger , 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. §.), p. 108. 
So brycke was their stone and slypi was teyr morter. 
5 Bible of 1551, Gen. xi. 3. 
mortar? (môr'tär), v. t. [K moriar?, n.] To 
fasten or inclose with mortar. 
Electricity cannot be made fast, mortared up, and ended 
like London Monument. Emerson, Eng. Traits, xiii 
mortar-battery (mor’tir-bat’ér-i), n. See bat- 
tery. 
mortar-bed (mor'tir-hed), u.. The drame of 
wood and iron on which the piece o. 
called a mortar rests.  _ 
mortar-board (môr'tär-bõrd), n. 1. A board, 
generally square, used by masons to hold mor- 
far for plastering. Hence—2. A square- 
crowned academic cap. [Colloq] 
mortar-boat (mor’tar-bot), 7. A vessel, usu- 
ally of small size, upon which a mortar (or very 
rarely more than one) is mounted. See tea 
À Rory aTe = 
mortar-carriage (mor’tir-kar’a)), n. sees 
coast artillery, under artillery. A y 
Ap’ tär- son. 
mortar mant (môr tär man); oe 
Those merter-men yee whose work desery e nic 
name of Babel or confusion. 2 . 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 513. Cee 
mortar-mill (mér‘tir-mil), n. A mbang an 
irring machine for combining lime, sand, & 
stirring maci 8a achine 
other materials to ake morta nT ae 
take the form of pug-mills an 
worked by hand. or steam-power < > p, A mortar 
mortar piecel i tär-pēs), 1 
(piece of ordnance). : z 
m it 2 mor: 
They raised a strong battery, aa ee sikteen inches 
tar-piece that cast stones aul Sp ier, Charles T, an. 1648. 
eter. 
a or’tiir-vesfel), n. Same as 
mortar-vessel (môr tä 
mortar-boat. z ; 
< of mortuary. 
mortaryt, n. An erroneous el 
They will not dreame pee religious pompe, 
When thus they poa mo M EE 
To celebrate his tomb-blacke mort 


mortas}, n. An obsolete form of mortise 3 
mortcloth (môrt'klóth), n. [ 
A pall. [Scotch.] 


", mortel, G. mértel, 
ixture of lime and 


Se 
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mort d’ancestor (môrt dan’ ses- (8) 
se death; de, of; ancestor, maT Tı Ciy 
1, 2.8 writ of assize by which a demandant siu 


ing from his father or mother, brother or sister, 
uncle or aunt, nephew or niece) of which a 


Pious dices had deprived him on the death of ca 


eee (tn6r’dé-shian’), n. 
O88 death: mort, death; de, of; chien, dog.) 
viene ine cholera. Oe ae 
morteiset, v. t. A variant of mortaisc?, 
morter1t, nM. 
Morter*t, n. An obsolete form of mortar?. 
Mortgage (mér’gaj), n. 
gage; < 
mortgaige, morgage, morauage, prop. separate 
mort gage, mortgage, F. mortgage, lit. a deat 
pledge,< mort, dead, + gage, aà pledge: see mort) 
and gagel.] 1. (a) At common law (and accord- 
ing to the 
States, and in form in nearly all, if not all, the 
States), a conveyance of real estate or some in- 
terest therein, defeasible u pou the payment of 
money or the performance of some other con- 
dition. (b) By the law of most of the United 


mortgage-deed 


recover possession of an inheritance (com- 


It was repealed by 3 and 4 Will, 
OF, tie 


e ancestor, 
«3 ©. 27. 


An obsolete form of mortar}. 


( {Formerly also mor- 
ME. mortgage, morgage, < OF. morgage, 


resent rule in some of the United 


States, a lien or charge upon specific property, 
real or personal, created by what purports to be 
an express transfer of title. with or without pos- 
session, but accompanied by a condition that 
the transfer shall be void if in due time the 
money be paid or the thing done to secure 
which the transfer is given. Tt differs froma pledge 
in that it is not confined to personal property, and in that 
it is in form a transfer of title, while a pledge is of chat- 
tels and is usually a transfer of possession without the 
title, but with authority to sell and transfer both title and 
possession in case of default. (See pledge.) At common 
law a mortgage was regarded (as in form it is still almost 
universally expressed) as actually transferring the title. 
(See (a), above.) Courts of equity established the rule that 
a mortgager of real property could, by payment or per- 
formance, redeem it even after default, at any time before 
the court had adjudged his right foreclosed or the mort- 
gagee had caused a sale of the property to pay the debt 
(see equity of redemption, under equity); consequently 
mortgages ceased to be regarded in most jurisdictions 
as a transfer of the title, and are now generally held to 
create a mere lien, although the form of the instrument 
is unchanged. The term mortgage moppie indifferent- E 
ly (a) to the transaction, (b) to the d: by which it is ef- A 
fected, and (c) to the rights conferred thereby on the 
mortgagee. S 
2. A state or condition resembling that of 
mortgaged property. 
His trouth plite lieth in morgage, s 
Whiche if he breke, it is falsehode. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
Though God permitted the Jews, in punishment of their Te 
rebellions, to be captivated by the devil in idolatries, yet 
the Jews were but as in a mortgage, for they had been 
God's peculiar people before. Donne, Sermons, iii. 


Chattel mortgage. See chattel.—Equitable mort- 
gage, a transaction which has the intent but not the form 
of a mortgage, and which a court of equity will enforce to 
the same extent asa mortgage, as, for instance, a loan on 
the faith of adeposit of title-deeds. — General mortgage- 
pond. See bondl.—Mortgage debentures. See de- 
benture, 1.—Welsh mortgage, a kind of mortgage for- 
merly used in Wales and Ireland, by which the mortgager, 
without engaging personally for the payment of the debt, 
transferred the title and possession of the property to the 
mortgagee, who was to take the rents and profits and apply 
them ontheinterest; and there might bea agua that 
any surplus should be applied on the principal. Under 
this form of mortgage the morga 
forec! 


mortgage (mér’gaj), v. t.; pret. and 
gaged, ppr- mortgaging. [< mortgage, 
To grant (land, houses, or other immi 
property) as security for money lent 
tracted to be paid, or other obligatio: 
dition that if the obligation shall be 
according to the contract the grant s 
yoid, otherwise it shall remain 

See mortgage, n., 1. Hence 
make liable; put to pledge; 
payment of an; t 
position aii 
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y irr disappointments, sig ts, ete. 
r irritating lisappointmer ts, slights, $ 
y č! isappointment and humiliation, per haps 
Chagrin is acute disappe intme ifiea l i pan oo 


c ent expectation. f t 
a a death to one’s pride or self-respect. See 


a mortgagee : 
; ragee môr-gã-jë'), n. [< mortgage + -¢l.J 
on o E property ‘is mortgaged. 


Dut annoying o 


R oa} m. [< great as to se! 
“mortgageor, mortgagor (mor’giij-or), M- Fare ee =f 
Braye + -or.] amo as mortgager. [Rarely mit edness (mér’ti-fid-nes), n [< mortified 


+ -ness.] Humiliation; subjec- 


tion of the passions. [Rare. ] 
ristian simplicity, mortifiedness, modesty. 
See yes ator ®©, ‘Artificial Handsomeness, p. 114. 
mortifier (mòôr’ti-fī-èr), n. One who or that 
which mortifies; one who practises mortifica- 


1 documents.] A 
mor! -èr), n. [Smor tgage 4P fi n] 
‘One who mortgages; the person who grans 
estato as E for debt, as specified under 
mortgage. [Tho barbarous spelling mortgageo? 
is preferred by legal writers ‘and in legal docu- 


used except in le, 


: , pp. of mortify, 
rigager (mor 


ments.) : aa 

; li nglish form of tion. i 
morenen d E ee John Baptist was a greater mortifier than his Lord was. 
murder. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 23. 


; ngli rm of mwr- 
Aang EngeN fon mortify (mor’ti-fi), v.; pret. and pp. mortified, 
ppr. mortifying. [< ME. mortifien, mortefien, < 
OF. mortifier, mortefier, F. mortifier = Sp. Pg. 
mortificar = It. mortificare, < LL. mortificare, 


mortherert, n. 
derer. 
rtice, n. 


mo See mortise. 
mortier+, ”. 


[F.: see mortart.] 1 


. A cap for- 
and still in 


merly worn by some English officials, east : S z, fatal, < I 
diciary of France. See mor- kill, destroy; cf. mortisicus deadly, fata Li. 
ormo N death, + facere, make.] Ts trans. 1. 


wie tees jec mor(t-)s . i 
ede ER. Ry ; To eee the life of; destroy the vitality of (a 


in medieval armor. See yu À ve É 
second cut under armor. part of a living body); affect with gangrene. 
—3. See mortar, 3. If of the stem the frost mortify any part, cut it off. 
mortier? n. An obso- ‘ Evelyn, Sylva, II. i. § 3. 
’ 3 . . 
Jete form of mortar?. 2+. To deaden; render insensible ; make apa- 
mortier-à-cire (mér-tia’- thetic. 
ii-ser’),. [F.: mortier, Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
mortar; à, with; cire, Pins. hak., Lear, ii. 3. 15. 
wax: seo core.] A mor- 34}. To reduce in strength or force; weaken. 
The goode werkes that he dede biforn that he fil in synne 


been al mortejied and astoned and dulled by the ofte syn- 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Mortier-2-cire of Henri Deux 
ttery, from the Fountaine 


tar in which a wax-light Poliection: 
was set afloat. 


Mortierella (mor’ti-e-rel’i), n. [NL. (Coe- nyng. ar 
mans), named after B. du Mortier, a Belgian z anenai e pore wol CEES 

i soff i i ri 5 r kepe hem in her owen leves drie. 
botanist] A genus Osh typical ortne Ge Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 57- 


family Mortierclleœ. It has the mycelium dichoto- 
mous, branching, and anastomosing; the sporangia-bear- 
ing hyphæ ted, inflated at base, and erect; and the 
stylospores echinulate. About 20 species are known. 
Mortierelleæ (mor’ti-e-rel’e-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Van Tieghem), < Mortierella + -ew.) A sub- 
family of fungi (molds) of the order Mucora- 
cew. It has the fructifying branches racemose, and the 
sporangia spherical, polysporous, and destitute of colu- 
mella. It contains 2 genera, Mortierella and Herpocladi- 
um, the latter with a single species. : 
mortiferoust (mér-tif’e-rus), @ [= F. morti- 
Jere = Sp. mortifero = Pg. It. mortifero, < L. 
mortiferus, mortifer, < mor(t-)s, death, + ferre 
= E. bearl.] Bringing or producing death; 
deadly; fatal; destructive. 
But whatever it [the cicuta] is in any other country, tis 


4. To subdue, restrain, reduce, or bring into 
subjection by abstinence or rigorous severities; 
bring under subjection by ascetic discipline or 
regimen; subject or restrain in any way, for 
moral or religious reasons. 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth. Col. iii. 5. 


He [Bradford] was a most holy and mortified man, who 
secretly in his closet would so weep for his sins, one would 
have thought he would never have smiled again. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, II. 193. 

Mortify your sin betime, for else you will hardly mortify 
it at all. Jer. Taylor, Works (1835), II. 19. 

The Christian religion, by the tendency of all its doc- 
trines, . . . seems to haye been so throughout contrived 
as effectually to mortify and beat down any undue com- 
placence we may have in ourselves. 


4 certainly mortiferons inion. x Brelyn, ‘Acetaria. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, TI. xviii. 
mortification (mér’ti-fi-ka’shon), n. [<F.mor- 5, To humiliate; depress; affect with vexation 
$ tification = Sp. mortificacion = Pg. mortificação or chagrin. 


=It. mortificazione, < LL. morti ficatio(n-), akill- 
pp. mortificatus, kill, destroy: 


ing, < mertificare, 
see mon ae thea 


Arrived the news of the fatal battle of Worchester, which 
exceedingly mortified our expectations. Evelyn. 

He had the knack to raise up a pensive temper, and 
mortify an impertinently gay one. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 468. 
6+. In chem. and metal., to destroy or diminish 
the active powers or characteristic qualities of. 

This quiksilver wol I mortifye 
Ryght in youre syghte anon, withouten lye, 
And make it as good silver and as fyn 
As ther is any in your purs or myn. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 115. 


Take also a litil quantite of Mer[curie 2] and mortifie it 
with fastynge spotil, and medle it with a good quantite of 
poudre of stafl-sagre. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 19. 
7. In Scots law, to dispose of by mortification. 
See mortification, 3. 


Referring to pre-Reformation grants, he [Mr. Marshall 
says mortified lands are such as have no ar edanan 
than prayers and supplications and the like”—that is, 
masses for the souls of the dead. 


5 N. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 333. 
= 5. To shame, chagrin. See mortification. 

UL, intrans. 1. To lose vitality and organic 
structure while yet a portion of the living body; 
become gangrenous.—2. To become languid; 
fall into decay. 

"Tis a pure ill-natur’d Satisfaction to see one that 
Beauty unfortunately move with the same Tasraion sam 
Softness of Behaviour, that once was charming in her— 
To see, I say, her mortify that us’d to kill. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iii. 1. 

8. To be subdued; die away: said of inordi- 
EN ete. Johnson. 

mortis causa (mor’tis ki’zi). [L., in case of 

ign, SIN, s t3) 

death: causã, abl. of causa, cause, case; mortis, 

mor(t-)s, death: see cause and mort!.] 

tion of 


nO) l. The act of mortifying, or the 
condition of being mortified. Specifically—(a) In 
pathol., the death of one part of an animal body while the 
á rest is alive; the loss of vitality in some part of a living 
: animal; necrosis ; local death; gangrene; sphacelus. 
‘It appeareth in the gangrene or mortification of flesh. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


(b) The act of subduing the gpasaione and appetites by 
penance, abstinence, or painful severities inflicted on the 

: body; a severe penance. 
5 __Itleadeth vs into godly workes, and into the mortijica- 
f cion of the fleshly woorkes. Sir T. More, Works, p. 700. 


ed his austerities and mortijications so far as to 
th. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 
exation ; the state of being humbled or 
y disappointment or vexation; chagrin. 
t of some of these Ruins did fill me with Symp- 
fortis ai and made me more sensible of the 
sı y Things. Howell, Letters, I. i. 38. 
nortification that I suffered the rail- 
“my acquaintance, for calling, in one 
Qant , Spectator, No. 75. 
ction of active quali- 
d States and 
o quicksilver and 


mortmai 
mortise (Florio), Sp, an 


origin unknown, The 
e 


mortis, moirtis, Gael 
Bret. mortez is of P 
in a piece of wood On 
other material to re- 
ceive 


a 


v ys te very hold or 
morteys hevyn out of the st 
stode, with ower blyssyd Savyor eke Wherin 
sion. Torkington, Diarie ons Yme 
X The joyner, though an honest m. ag 
joynts weake, and putteth in sap iy yet he 
mortesses?), which should be the hare the 
iP Greene, Quip for 
fit [the wind] hath rufMfian’d s 
What ribs of oak, when mae 
Can hold the mortise? Shaw th 
2. Figuratively, stability; powa ia i 
__ Oversea they say this State of yi pelt 
Hath no more mortice than a towen ot 
Tennyson, Quee aù 
3 » Qu i 
Chase mortise, See chase-mortise, en Maty, iy i 
mortise (mor’tis), v. t. ; pret. and pp 
ppr. mortising. [< ME. morteysen t 
taisier, mortoiser, mortise; from then F. oy, 
To join by a tenon and mortise; fix pa L 
a mortise. eNO 


Ottis 


the 
oth | 
Tye i 


e Make 


t 
1DON the ge, 


Mars he hath morteysed his mark, 

York Plays, pi 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser thi ra 
Are mortised and adjoin’d, Shak., Hamlet, ia 4 
2. To cut or make a mortise in. f 
mortise-block (mér’tis-blok), n. Apulley-ti 
3 i s ATURE 
in which the openings for the sheaves aree 
in a solid piece. ¥ 
mortise-bolt (mér’tis-bolt), n. A bolt thehe 
of which is let into a mortise instead of bei | 
left projecting. “| 
mortise-chisel (mér’tis-chiz’el), n. In cap, f 
a strong chisel used in making mortises, 
mortised (mor’tist), a. In her., same as enca | 
mortise-gage (mor’tis-gaj), n. A seribbling 
gage having two points which can be adjust! ji 
to the required distance of the mortise orten f 

from the working-edge, as well as to the width 
of the mortise and the size of the tenon. | 
mortise-lock (mér’tis-lok), n. _A lock madet f 
fit into a mortise cut in the stile and rail a 
door to receive it.— Mortise-lock chisel ee 
mortise-wheel (mér’tis-hwel), n. ‘A wheel ks 
ing holes, either on the face 


oron the edge, to receive the 
another 


Ss 


cogs or teeth of 4 
wheel. 2 ta 
mortising-machine (mor - 3 | 
tis-ing-ma-shén’), n. A ma- Ai 

poring Y | 


chine for cutting or 
mortises in wood. Such ma- 
chines range from a pivoted lever, 
worked by the hand or foot and oP 
erating a chisel moving in machine 
uides, to power gang-boring nh i DA 
Der of mortises at once in heave timos wt the nat" 
machines employ either chisels, “ 
by repeated thrusts, or routers @ 
mortlingt, ”. See morling: 
mortmain (mért’man), La ie 
also main morte, F. ma mO Te ma 
muertas, pl, = PE MrT a mortu Dari" 
< ML. mortua manus, MAN of mort 
lit. ‘dead hand’: L. OE T 
pp. of mori, dead; mans © Te 
mains. Cf. mortgage.) al pant Msi 


hand. teb 
‘All purchases made by corpor 
be purchases in morima, it 
son of which appellation 
conjectures ; but there 15 e Y yiz 
than any that he has given ogiasti 
being usually made by et ee 
of WHICH (being professe ) Wy th an 
law, land therefore holden No 
priety be said to pe held p 
Though the statutes of men Target ' 
cles to its increase, yet «eum ink 1 
wealth was constantly aras ped. 24 


nothing that they 


mortmain 
e laid her mortmain upon 
alike, turning eye iri 
5 inhabitants to serfdom, 

ds, Italy and Greece, p. 143. 
an alienation of lane 


n the end, Kom 
and < 

an, ane 

nd reducing 

J. As Symon 


t 


erent in the ; 

ain Act, an English 
EET on the impolicy of 
f charity, to be made by 
sath, to the disinheritance 
xcept in the instance 
jl alienation of land 


e wi ` 
id enrolled in chancery 
d taking effect in pos- 
ig thereof, and with- 
» any res ı for the benefit 
gi ning under him.- -Statutes 

ame under W hich ar 
beginning in 


two or mor 
f the donor, al 
y its date, an 


(9 Hen. IHI., ¢ 
Rich. II., c. 5; 2 


3. 5 
13 Edw. L.,¢- l A 
„Sb 25 OS ating or forbidding the giving of 
10), restric Te Mortmain Act (which see, 


‘he 


poue tly called a statute of mort- 


JI C s 
religioni neorrec 


above) ÍS sometimes l 
it A See mormal. 
mor 
ortné, a 
Mortorio (môr- 
dead: see 
ting the de x eee 
r church of San Giovanni Decollato 
Tn the mortario O£ ay of our Lord lies upon the ground. 
at Modent, "C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 227. 
< OF. mortepaye, morte paye; < 
see mort? and payt, 


form of morné. 

[It., also mortoro, < 
A sculptured group 
UT ad Christ. 
repr 


tpayt, 2 mor 
mor head, + paye, pay: 


nJ Dead-pay- 


The seuere punishir 
of souldiours wages. 


ng of mort-paye and keeping backe 
Bacon, H . Hen. VII., p. 101. 


br’tres Early mod. E. mor- 
mortresst (mor ee) ee se, < ME. mor- 
Tee (PalscraNe)) LOL —MOrUesse, S <5. TE, 
dreus, mortreur, mortrewes, mortrus, morterews, 
mortrels, appar. pl., the sing. *mortre l, mortrell 
being seareely used; < OF. mortreus, mortreus, 
morteruel, mortereol, a mixture of bread and 
milk, appar. < morter, mortier, mortar (in general 
sense of ‘mixture’): see mortar?.] A kind of 
soup, said to have been ‘white soup,” a deli- 
cacy of the middle ages in England. 
Ac thei ete mete of more coste, mortrewes, and potages; 
Of that men mys-wonne thei made hem wel at es 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 41. 
He cowde roste, and sethe, and broille, and frie, 
Maken mortreuz, and wel bake a pye. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 384. 
A mortress made with the brawn of capons, stamped, 
strained, and mingled with like quantity of almond but- 
ter, is excellent to nourish the weak. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


mortreuxt, mortrewest, n. See mortress. 
mort-safe (mért’saf),n. [< mori? + safe.] An 
iron coffin. : 
Iron coffins, called mort safes, were used in Scotle a 
toreantion against resurrectionists. ea oe 
ne ua loye for the wooden coffin to decay, the grave was 
pened, and the mort safe taken out for further use. 
N. and Q.,7th ser., VI. 516, 

eee (mért’ston), n. [< mort? + stone.] 
uae one by the wayside between a village 

e parish church, on which in former 


tim 
coffin. the bearers of a dzad body rested the 


Six furlongs from hoe 
the chapel. What is thi 
Oh me! the ee hapel. What is this? 
mortua Dr Se H. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, v. 7. 
tuaire Ty (môr tu-a-ri), a. and n. [= F. mor- 
mortorio, a Font = Pg. mortuario = It. 
to the dead Gee CL. mortuarius, belonging 
ee Ree - Deut. mortuarium, also mor- 
Of Thy mortuus, dead: see 
Pere or pertaining to the burial of 
yey, chaplet, a wreath or crown put 
ith it in there at the funeral ceremony and 
“omans as corel} omb. Such a garland was known 
rere common si, In medieval Europe these 
Unmarried, ” y pecially in the case of women 
ork with gold and aiy were Sometimes made of fili- 
Wood or ot} yer wire.— Mortuary chest, 
sof bodies once eater intended to receive the 
ed. led elsewhere, when the graves 


een disturb d 
ies (-xviz). 1. In law, a 


ot eedt mortuar 
med po eSiastica] heriot, a customary gift 


A Yy and i 
‘ ) death of gue to the minister of a parish 
7 | eSinally a EE rishioner. Tt seems to have 
sb heqends for any tay bequest or donation, intended 
fy leceased hadp a Ure in the payment of tithes of 
{ Were re, cenguilty. Mortuaries, where due 


Coverable in the 


clamed ecclesiastical courts. 
& Y° beryng shete for a mortuary. 


Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 6. 


ee A 


Ortuaries i 2 

ye by lead is of great Antiquity. 

A "DS of the Doce ing a Hors or Co, er 
Gitt left bya Me at his Funeral. It was 


an at his Death, by Way of 


Recompence for all Failn 
Oblations, and called a C 


2. A burial-place 


house 
beloved or revered per 
seventeenth century, a 
pleat of the wearers devotic 


rs. eres, A monwes > ry sword, time of the C 

s and evess on full and valuable con- reel le: called mortuary, as eme 
ses roed indented and executed Jipences ade in memory of Charles Zone 
Ise than by peen En twelve months likeness upon the hilt. z harles I, and bear his 


morula (mor’ 
dim. of L. mor 
embryol., the condition (r 
of an ovum after comp 
vitellus or yo 
derived by 
cessively formed nuclei; 
blastomeres or cleavage- 
blastula, gastrula, and cut under 
progr 
berr; 


morulation (mor-ġ-lā'shon), n. [< morula + 


moruloid (mor’é-loid), a. 


Morus (mõ'rus), n. 


Morvan’s disease. 


morwet, n. 
morwent, n. 


morweningt,z. A Middle English form of morn- 


morwespechet, 2. 
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in the Payment of 
resent, 
Bourne's Pop, 


Tithes and 


Antiq. (TTT), p. 25 
Whitlock.—3 om tbe 
l-pl i ck—3. A plac 
sai reception of the dead ra dee: 
- - A memorial of the death of some 
8on; especially, in the 
, & Sword bearing one ae 
on to the memory 
of royalty. aes 


he te 


‘harles I. and the cause 
Swords of this type [caval 


Edgerton-Castle, Schools and Masters of Fence, p. 240, 
sD. 240, 


i), 7.5 pl. morula (-1é) [NI 
- [NL 
um, a mulberry: see moret.) Tn 
( pane a mulberry) 
ete segmentation of the 
lk and before the formation of a 
n the contents are a mass of cells 
cleavage of the original and suc- 
a mulberry-mass of 
-cells. See monerula, 
o Er gastrulation. 
he number of blastomeres thus increases in i 
l t € S S geomet 
sion until the entire yelk is converted into a cae 


> body, termed a morula, m. 
rry-li f a ade up of agr - 
ber of small blastomeres or nucleated eel eo 


Huzley, Crayfish, p. 206. 


blastula, whe 


-ation.| In embryol., the conversion of the vitel- 
lus or yolk of an ovum into a mulberry-mass 
(morula) of cleavage-cells. 

L E< morula + -oid.] 
Having the character of a morula; resembling 
a morula. 

(NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
L. morus, a mulberry-tree: see more.) A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous trees of the apetalous 
order Urlicacea, type of the tribe Moree; the 
mulberries. It is characterized by spicate flowers, the 
fertile with a 4-parted perianth, and by leaves 3-nerved 
from the base. The mulberry-fruit is a multiple fleshy 
fruit formed by the coalescence of many ovaries and in- 
vesting perianths. About 12 species are known, natives 
of the northern hemisphere and of mountains in the trop- 
ics; some are valued for their edible fruit, and some for 
het leaves, which are used as silkworm-food. See mul- 

erry. 


as 


A disease described by 
Morvan in 1883, characterized by a progressive 
anesthesia and akinesia, especially of the ex- 
tremities, accompanied by trophic disturb- 
ances, including ulceration and necrosis. The 
nerves have been found to exhibit an intense inflamma- 
tion, so that it has been regarded as a multiple neuritis. 
Also called analgesia panaris and pareso-analgesia. 
A Middle English form of morrow. 
A Middle English form of morn, 


morrow. 


ing. Chaucer. i 
See morrow-speech. 

a.and n. [Formerly also 
F. mosaïque = Sp. mosá- 
Tt. mosaico, musaico, < ML. 
+musaicus, < MGr. *povoaixoc, 
museus and musi- 


mosaic! (mo-za‘ik), 
mosaick, musaick ; 
ico = Pg. mosaic 
mosaicus, prop. 
equiv. to Gr. movaetoc ÈL. u mus 
vus), mosaic, lit. of the Muses, 1. e- artistic, 
neut. povsaïxóv, also povoetov © L. museum, also 
musivum, SC. Opus, MOSAIG work), < xovea, a Muse: 
see Muse2. Cf. museum.) I. a. Made of small 
pieces inlaid to form a pattern; also, resem- 
bling such inlaid work. 
The roofe compact, and adorne 


d with Mosaiek painting. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 24. 


Tn the bottom of this liquid Ice 
Made of Musaick work, with quaint deuice 
;, Pikes, ani phins e a 
So eet tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
rt of canvas, prepared forem- 


Mosaic canvas, the finest so. n 
proidery. Diet. of Needlework.—Mosaic glass = 


See the nouns Mosag theory, 2 doc 
the physiological ac a 
a, which supposes that each retinal 
a part of the Pee tn peve ie 
b i the 
are ae oar oris Toran stos maie A yaro col 
len threads, te forma 
The are held firmly in & frame, 50 is presenting 
i withacement, an 
thissuntaes et after which a transverse 


a close surface; 
ile, and so on 


has a backing of 
secin is cut the hiokness of the p 
with a number of similar sections. . drok especial- 

II. n. 1. Mosaic wor ila ET 
ly in hard materials, as one hes he 
lays of wood, ivory, or the E ae 
materials for mosaie ae e colore amonly aS of the ae 

10; fC 

mos a is composed either of pieces C 


` in a suitable vari- 
small colored rods which iy veans of which pic 


ety of colors and shades, An 


effects can re: 
tessere mad 
being fewer 


Mosaic.— Detail from apse of the B: 


inch square, The latter variety may be distinguished as 
Byzantine or Venetian mosaic. 
ration among the later Greeks and the Romans, and among 
the Byzantines and their immediate artistic followers, 


Saracenic churches of 

cellence of design and magnificence of color. 

recently been reviyed, with especial success in Italy and 
rance. 


Tris all hues, roses, and 
Rear'd high their flouris! 
Mosaic, 


2. A piece of mosaic work: as, a Florentine mo- c 
saic; a Roman mosaic; a glass mosaic. 


Vatican must have distinguished at least thirty thousand A 
different colors. G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 333. 
3. Anything resembling a piece of mosaic work 
in composition. 


saic. The author fits into one picture bits of experience 
found in many places, in many years. 


Alexandrine, fictile, 
adjectives.—Cloisonné mosaic, a modern decorative 
art in which dividing lines, bars, 
prominent features of the design, the spaces between be- 
ing filled with colored material, as opaque glass.— Roman 
mosaic. See the quotation. 


and slender sticks of coloured 
ends, which form the pattern, 
and polished. 


Mosaic? (mo-za‘ik), a. 


ion of the compound eyes of arthro- mosaical! (md-2ai- 


mosaicist 


adily be obtained, as in Roman mosai 
© each by itself, the colors used in hie tioa 
and the pieces usually abont a quarter of an 


ca of Torcello, near Venice; 
ry. 


rath cen 


Mosaic was a usual deco- 


‘at Ravenna and Veni 
§ 


¢, and in the splendid Norman- 
ily, displayed a preéminent ex- 
The art has 


Each beauteous flower, 
amin, 
heads between, and wrought 
Milton, P. L., iv. 700. 
The liquid floor inwrought with pearls divine, 
Where all his labours in mosaic shine. 
Sarage, The Wanderer, v. 


Herschel thought that the workers on the mozaica of the s 


S, 


a 
No doubt every novel since time began has been a mo- 


A. Lang, Contemporary Rev., LIV. $17. 
Florentine, etc., mosaic. Seethe 


or ridges are made B 


mosaic is formed of short 
glass fixed in cement, the 
being finally rubbed down 

Encye. Brit., XVI. 854. 

e straw in different shades of color at- 
ae moe ie cardboard foundation: used in vari- 
ous forms of decoration. Art of Decoration, IL 33. 

[= F. mosaïque = Sp. 
mosdico = Pg. It. mosaico (cf. G. mosaisch), < 
NL. *Mosaicus (ef. LL. Moseius, Moséus). < LL. 
Moses, Moyses, < Gr. Mocic, Movoye, Moses, < 
Heb. Mosheh, Moses, appar. < mashah, draw out 
(se. of the water, with ref. to Ex. ii, 3-5), but 
rob. anaccommodation of the Egyptianname.] 
elating to Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, or to 
the writings and institutions attributed to him. 
— Mosaic law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, given to 
them by Moses, at Mount Sinai, and contained in the books 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deateronomy. 
kal), a. [< mosaic! + -al.] 


The modern so-called Roman 


[Rare.] 
d the thickets again [were] new beds of flowers, 
Bea under tbe trees, the trees Kan to them a 
i they to the trees a 5 
pavilion, and they poner ne Oe eee 


Mosaical? (m6-za’i-kal), a. [K Mosaic? + -al.} 
Same as Mosaic®. es. : 
After the Babylonish Captivity. when 
any Se A concerning the Crown, tho the 
Line was not Cen wo! find ithe ee returning to 
ù ern again. 
old Mosaical Form 0! i g Tn 
mosaically (mô-z3'i-kal-i), adr. In the 
ner of mosaic work ae 


icist (mo-za‘i-sist),m. [© 
Be kee or deals in m 


mosaicist 


fy far the greater number of th 
orles or Improvem 


‘Mosaism (m0‘zii-izm), 7. 
Mosa(ic)2 + -ism.] 
ceremonies | 
to the Mosaie system or 


mosal}, n [lor “mosul: 


‘There [in Grand Cairo} there are di 
shops; in the first rank they sell exe 
Cloth of Cotton, and oloath called 
predth and finenesse, whereof the gr 
shirts, and scarfs to wear upon their Tulipants. 

S. Clarke, Geog. 


Howells, 


doctrines. 


G. Mosander, x Swedis 
A rare silicate containing 


reddish-brown prismatic Crys 
massive and fibrons forms. It 
elwolite-syenite of southern Norway. 


mosandrium (mo-zan’dri-um), n. 


found in samarskite, but now 
mixture. 3 ulate 
Mosasauria (m6-sa-sa‘ri-ii), n. pl. 


bodied marine reptiles, 


rocks of Europe 
genus Mosasaurus, which attained 


bone, Now called Pythonomorpha. 


Mosasauria; pythonomorphic. 
TI. n. A member of the Mosasauria. 


sõ-så'rus), n. 


(D.), on which 
Maestricht is 
situated, where 
the first was 
found, + Gr. 
cavpoc, lizard.] 
The typical ge- 
nus of Mosa- 
sauria. M. cam- 
peri was discov- 
ered in 1780 in the Maestricht, and originally called La- 
certa gigantea. The genus is also called Saurochampsa. 
Also written Mosæsaurus. 
moschate (mos'kāt),a. [< NL. moschatus (ML. 
muscatus), < LL. muscus, ML. also moscus, mos- 
chus, < LGr. póoyoc, musk: see muscat.) Ex- 
nding Tie oraaa rof musk. Gray. 

moschatel (mos’ka-tel), n. See Adoxa. 

moschatous (mos’ka-tus), a. [< NL. moscha- 

tus: see moschate.]. Same as moschate. 

5 Moschidæ (mos’ki-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Moschus 
+ -idw.] The Moschine, or musk-deer, rated 
as a family apart from Cervide. 

moschiferous (mos-kif’e-rus), a. [< ML. mos- 

chus, moscus, muscus, Li. muscus (LGr. póoxoc), 
musk, + L. ferre = E. bear1.] In zool., bearing 

or producing musk: as, moschiferous organs; a 

moschiferous animal. 

Moschine (mos-ki‘né), n. pl. [NL., < Moschus 

+ -inw.] A subfamily of Cervidw represented 

by the genus Moschus, containing small Asiatic 

=: deer both sexes of which are hornless, and the 
male of which has long canine teeth projecting 

_ like tusks from the upper jaw, and secretes an 

od substance called musk; the musks 
‘The young are spotted as in Cervide, tl 
-brownish. Both apa false Hosta oes a 
>; the is very short, and the hin 
ere are 2 genera, Moschus and Hydro- 
Moschide. See musk-deer. 

[< Mosch-us + ~-inel.] 

@, or having their 

s, a moschine deer; a 


Skull of Mosasaurus hofmanni. 


m 


< ML. moschus, 


Al} ding 


ese colors Ara alion 

ts of the venerable mosatetst Lorenzo 
ane Venetian Life, xvi. 
[= F. mosaisme, as 
The religious laws and lk 
prescribed by Moses; adherence mose? 


see muslin.) Muslin. moselt, ”- 


verse ranks of Drapers 
ellent fine linnen, fine 
Mosal, of à marvellous 
reatest persons make 


Description (1671), Pp. 56. 

mo-zan‘driti), 7. [Named after K, 
ee et ish chemist, 1797-1858.] 
chiefly titanium and 


the metals of the cerium group, oceurring in 
stals, and also in Moses 


t is found in the old sty. 


[K Afosander: 


seo mosandrite.] A supposed chemical element mosey” 
believed to be a 


[NL.: see 
Mosasaurus.) A group of remarkably long- 
from the Cretaceous 
and America. It is typified by the 
a length of over 13 feet 
and possessed some 100 or more yertebra. The skull re- 


sembles that of the monitors in the large size of the nasal 
apertures and the fusion of the nasals into one narrow 


mosasaurian (m6-sa-si’ri-an), 4a. and n. [< 
Mosasauria + -an.] I. a. Pertaining to the 
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lso to mourn of the chine, where mourn 
t word from mose: sce mourn?). 

mothy saddle, and stir- 
essed with the glanders, 
T, of the S., iii. 2. 51. 


A smolder of 


chine (a 
is a differen 
His horse hippe! 1 
rups of no kindred ; besides, posses 
and like to mose in thechine, Shak., 
5 9 

(m6z), n. cer. moss?.] 
Halliwell. [ Prov. Eng] : 
and v. A Middle English form of 


d, with an old 


wood. 


muzzle. 


Moselle (m6-zel’), n. [< F., Moselle, G. Mosel, 


<L. Mosella, the river Moselle: see def.] One 
of the wines produced along the river Moselle. 
The most esteemed brands are those known as sparkling 
Moselle, which are considered lighter than champagne 
and almost as good as the sweeter champagnes. z 
moses (m6/zes), n. [From thename Moses @).] 
Naut., a flat-bottomed boat used in the West 
Indies for carrying hogsheads of sugar to ships. 
-boat (mo/zes-bot), 2. [Cf. moses.] An 
le of skiff or small boat with a keel. 
[Provincetown, Massachusetts. ] _ . 
mosey! (m0’si), a. A dialectal variant of mossy. 
(mo/zi), v.i. [Origin obscure; thought 
by some to be abbr. from vamose. | 1. To move 
olf or away quickly; get out; “light out.” 
[Slang, U. 5.] 
And whereas, and seein’, and wherefore, 
The times being all out o’ j'int, 
The nigger has got to mosey —— 
From the limits o' Spunky P'int. : 
J. Hay, Banty Tim. 
2. To be lively; be quick; “hustle.” (Slang, 
U. S.J 
Hurry ‘long, D'rindy, you-uns ain’t goin’ ter reel a hank 
ef ye don’t mosey. ~ 
ÀI. N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, xiii. 
mosk, n. See mosque. 
moskered (mos‘kérd), a. 


[Also maskered ; ori- 


Mosasaurus, SS a il mõ- gin obscure.] Decayed; rotten; brittle. 
yi. i, Mosa, the river euse 
(F.) or Maas 


The teeth stand thin, or loose, or moskered at the root. 
Granger, Com. on Ecclesiastes, p. 320 (1621). (Latham.) 


Some moskered shining stones and spangles which the 
waters brought downe. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 125. 
mosklet, x. Same as mussel. 
Moslem (moslem), n. and a. [Also Moslim, 
Muslim, Mooslim; < Turk. muslim, pl. muslimin 
(< Ar.), musliman (< Pers.), also used as sing.; 
< Ar. muslim, also transliterated moslem, pl. 
muslimin, a believer in the Mohammedan faith, 
lit. one who professes submission (islam) to the 
faith, < sellim, consign in safety, resign, submit, 
< salama, be safe and sound. Cf. Islam, Mus- 
sulman, and salaam, from the same souree.] I. 
n. A follower of Mohammed; an orthodox Mo- 
hammedan. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the Mohammedans; 
Mohammedan. 
They piled the ground with Moslem slain. 
Halleck, Marco Bozzaris. 
oslemism (mos’lem-izm), n. [< Moslem + 
-ism.] The Mohammedan religion. 
Moslim (mos‘lim),”. anda. Same as Moslem. 
moslings (moz‘lingz), n. pl. [Perhaps for 
*mosselings, < mossel, dial. form of morsel, a 
bit, a piece: see morsel.] The thin shreds of 
leather shaved off by the currier in dressing 
skins. They are used to rub oil from metals 
in polishing them. 
It is necessary, between the applicati fi 2 
to wipe the work entirely Bern Eh aae a 
sawdust, moslings (or the curriers’ shavings of leather). s 
i 0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 374. 
mosolin (mos’6-lin), n. [OF.: see muslin. 
Stuff made at Mosul, in AGH Turkey; ag 
ginally, costly materials of different kinds for 
which Mosul was famous in the middle ages 
Compare muslin. i 
Mososaurus, n. See Mosasaurus. 
mosque (mosk), n. [Also mosk, and formerly 
mosch, mosche, moschee, muskey (also mesquit, 
meskit, meskito, meschit, mesquita, mosquita, 
muskethe, ete: see mesquitl); < F. mosquée 2 
It. moschea (> G. moschee), < Sp. mezquita = 
Pg. mesquita, < Ar. masjid, masjad, a temple x 
sajada, prostrate oneself, pray.] A Moham- 
medan place of worship and the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization with which it is connected; 


a Moh $ 
ies Mammedan Church. The architectural char- 


mosquital (mus-kē'tal), a. 


mosquito, musquito (mus-ké’t6), n.; p 


mosaquito-bar (mus- 


f; 2 (mu ” € 
Ty mosquito canopy - Hing SUP 


mosquito- 


N e : ca 
of ht A ae Tate nna 
mere tablet ine sched bya niche ps y 
i iseribed with Verses fe Teer Neg 
8 from ther time tay 
hek hepi th 
Ota Da 


Mosque of Mehemet Aliin Cairo, 


themihrab. A class of mosques is i 
tion of young men, and with nonce 4 
connected hospitals and public kitchens (o8 i 
the poor. See cuts under Moorish, mimbar a ni | 
: For the Sarrasyns kepe that place in aes aay 
and worshyp it ryght moche in theyr m mte renere, | 
made thereof theyr Muskey. Maner, and he 
Pe. : Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage rak 
The places of most Religion amongs ee 
their Mose or Meschits: that is there tee 
Houses of prayer. Purchas, Pilgrimage y m À 
By his [Mahomet II. ’s] command the metropoli wi 
Eastern church was transformed into a moseh, i 
Gibbon, Decline and Pall, ini 


E mı [< mosquito +21) | 
Of or pertaining to or produced by a mosyui 
as, mosquital saliva. 


selves m f 


quitos, mosquitoes, musquitos, musquitocs (i 
[Formerly also musketo, moschito, muskito; =F. | 
moustique, for *mousquite = G. moshite, < Spe | 
mosquito, a little gnat, dim. of mosca, a fiyl | 
musca, a fly: see Musca.] One of many difer i 
kinds of gnats or midges the female of whi 
bites animals and draws blood. They are ins 
of the order Diptera, suborder Nemocera, and chiely cite) 


li 


Mouth-parts of Mosquito 


a, antennæ; /, labrum; tf, 5 
setæ; ax, maxillary set® j 


(Culex pipiens): enact | 
i alpus; Mr 
mma ela 7 Jabivm- 


family Culicide or gnats, though some me. the tay 
families, as Simuliid@, are called ae ja which b 
ing applied in most parts of the We i mi 
a piercing and sucking probosti 
name is said to have arisen 10 > mui : 
specifically designates Culex ae probos js a 
with silvery white and having & be espe 
tos are commonly supposed to L 
sects; but they swarm In summer ate jatitudes, 
numbers in arctic and cold ter Bes 
rador, or in the region oft 
throughout the moist woote™ rator 
ish America. They breed i 
numerous in marshy and swa 
adult insect is very brief, an Le 
or two of the juice or moistur 
gna, 

In 66. deg. 33. min. they, 
troubled with a stinging 


This summer was Very, ai 
then a hot day or two), Wl 


n W 
ketoes and rattlesnake throp, yist. Ne" 


et2. Sogn hi 
Mosquito fleet. See Wei tobi ) T inl 


net. It may bea 
window-sereen that ca 


a bed- 
of pulleys, or a net canop, fore TG. 


covering of fine 


mosauito-canoPy 
sponded over a bed as a protec- 

Į suspe Š 

eet mus-kë ‘to-kér’ tain), n. 


@’to-hak), 7. DA 
s to any of these insects 
preying upon mosquitos 
is so well marked that 


j uito-nel. 
as MOSI (mus-K 


4 ame applie 
Dee from their 
a This habit 


ye ‘calis), natural size. 

66-1 vk (Calopteryx apica ls 
Mosquito haw 
he artificial propagation 
a means of relief from 
latter are exceptionally 


have been made for tl 
ion of dragon-flies as 


propositions 
places where the 


and protecti 
mosquitos in i 
npo night-hawk, a caprimulgine bird, Chor- 
P es popote, or somo other species of the same 
enus. OETA a ae ; 

i g-ké’td-net), x. A screen or 
uito-net (mu t) A serecnio 
moni of plain lace, coarse gauze, or mos- 


ering pe at 
guito-netting, used as a protection against 


squitos and other insects. | i) 
nosquito-netbing (mus-ké’td-net’ing), n. A 
Taare fabrie with large open meshes. used for 


o-bars, ete. The most common kind is a sort 
f which the warp has single-threaded strands 
and the weft strands of two loosely twisted threads hold- 
ing the thread of the warp between them. 

moss! (més), n.  [(4) Barly mod. E. also mosse ; 
(ME. mos, < AS. *mos (not found in this form) 
= MD. mos, also mosch, mosse, Moss, mold, D. 
mos, MOSS, = MLG. mos = OHG. MHG. mos, G. 
moos = Icel. mosi = Sw. mossa = Dan. mos, 
moss; akin to (b) E. dial. mese, < ME. *mese, < 
AS. meós = OHG. mios, MHG. G. mies, moss 
(the two series of forms being related phoneti- 
cally like loss, n., and lese?, leesel, v.); akin to 
L, muscus (> It. Sp. musco = Pr. mossa = OF. 
muiz, mousse, F. mousse, the Pr. and F. forms 
prob. in part from OHG.), moss; cf. W. mwswg, 
mwswgl, mwswn, moss; OBulg. mihi = Bulg. 
mith = Sery. mah = Bohem. Pol. mech = Russ. 
mokhit (> Hung. moh), moss. Cf. moss2.] 1. A 
small herbaceous plant of the natural order 
Musci, with simple or branching stems and nu- 


mosquit 
of gauze o! 


Fern 
the © Plant of th, 
Š opele i s 


ig, 


h le: 
Paraphyses; 
Merong 
pie Sere 


Iceland moss, club- 
etc., and sometimes sm 


ah ESEN ue idanthera, anero- ae al moss-polyp, See Polyzoa. 

a prime eremi p , s 5 

That no man myghte se xed hym-selue, ape Pte ak) ~ LA large and old. 
Diora Ene moz and lenes, j ‘s: so called by anglers, in allusion 


moss! (més), v. 


be moss-animal 
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3869 moss-owl 
MOSS, rock- OBS, -i to z 
s rock-ma: , coral Moss, g ientifie name Bı 
d OSOA, 


all matted ph Also moss-animal, 


woman (C), xviii. 13, 


i to the growth of seaweed, ete., which may be 
ill doth turn about 


found on its back.—2, In C. S. politi 
attached to antiquated notions; pe axtene 
conservative. [Slang.}—8. In the southern 
United States, during the civil war, one who 
hid himself to avoid conscription, (Slang. 
moss: bass (més’bas). n. The large-mouthed 
ack-bass, Micropterus salmoides, a centrar- 
choid fish, (Indiana, U. $.) 
a roll- mossberry (més’ber’i), n.; pl. mossberries (iz). 
i See cranberry, 1. 
k moss. moss-box (m6s’hoks), n. A kind of huge stuff- 
fine ing-box used in a method of sinking shafts in- 
g vented by M. J. Chaudron, a Belgian engineer, 
for preventing water from entering at the bot- 


tom of the tubing. Tt 

b - consists of flanged ringa ar- 
eed to form an annular box, in which se is placed 
form a packing and compressed by the weight of the su- 
perincumbent tubing, thus permanently atopping the in- 
nox of water from upper strata which would otherwise de- 
scend outside the tubing and enter the pit at the bottom. 
7 Mossbunker (més’ bung-kér), n. [Also moss- 
onker, mossbanker, massbanker, marshiunker, 
ones Hah eet morschonker, morsbunker, mouge- 

e: vhite bunker, e 2 rer, i i 
or rose colored flower. Fork-mossi a tate eres T, @ and abbr. bunker, in earlier form 
applied to certain species of Dicranum.— Golden moss, (1679), < D. marshanker, the scad or 
land moss alichen, Ce eee Same as haireap-imoss,—Ice- rel, Carans trachurus, which an- 
„3 » Vetraria Islandica, so called fromits nually visits the shores of northern Europe in 
immense schools, and swims at the surface in 


abundance in Iceland, where it is used 
aE PATA B ed as a food and to 

some extent as a medicine. Before use it requires to be s 

teepot on Several hours to rid it of a bitter principle, much the SHE AUNTS E the mossbunker— 

a m which it is boiled to form a jelly, which is mixed with this name being transferred by the Dutch of 

milk or wine, or it may be reduced to powder and used as New York to the fish now so called (it occurs so 

an ingredient in cake and bread. In Germany it is used for li i = ARISE 

dressing the warp of webs in the loom. Itis also mixed -PE ied, me the form mashank, in a Dutch poem 

with pulp for sizing paper in the vat. See Cetraria.—_Idle PY Jacob Steedman in 1661). The D. marsbanker 

moss, a name of various pendulous tree-lichens, particu- (open 1754) is not in the dictionaries. 
ts formation is not clear; appar. < mars, a 


larly Venem ena moss, 2 garden name for 

Saxifraga hypnoides.—Irish moss, a seaweed, Chondrus R A y as. « n A 

crispus. See carrageen.— Irish-moss ale, ale of which peddlers we (on Ee ma OE T pank 

Irish moss or carrageen forms an ingredient. Itissup- "a05, © -er (= E. -er1); prob. in allusion to its 
appearance in schools.) The menhaden, Bre- 

voortia tyrannus. See cut under Brevoortia. 


posed to be potent in some diseases.— Jaffna moss. Same 
as Ceylon moss.— Long moss. See loug-moss,—New Or- 
This bay {New York] swarms with fish, both large and 
small, whales, tunnies, . . . and a sort of herring called 


leans moss. Sameasfong-moss.—Scale-moss. See Jun- 
the marsbanckers, 


germanniacee.—Spanish moss. Same as long-moss.— 
Tree-moss, a name for various species of Lycopodium, 

Dankers and Sluyter, Voyage to New York, 1679 (tr. in 1867 
{for Coll. Long Island Hist. Soc., I. 100). 


particularly L. dendrotdeum.—Water-moss. See Fonti- 
nalis. (See also beard-moss, black-moss, reindeer-1083.) 
[< ME. mossen, mosen; < moss}, ; 
Fana OA He saw the duyvel, in the shape of a huge mozs-bunker, 
n.] I. trans. To cover with moss. seize the sturdy Anthony by the leg, and drag him beneath 
Do clay uppon, and moss it alle aboute. the waves. Irving, Knickerbocker (ed. Grolier), II. 223. 
moss-campion (més’kam’pi-on). n. A dwarf 
tufted moss-like plant, with purple flowers, Si- 


Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p- 74. 
Under an oak whose boughs were mosz'd with age, 

lene acaulis. Yt is found in high northern latitudes, ex- 
tending southward on the higher mountains. 


And high top bald with dry antiquity. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 105. 

moss-capped (mos’kapt), a. Capped orcovered 

with moss. 


TI.+ intrans. To become mossy; gather moss. 
Selden moseth the marbleston that men ofte treden. 

Piers irra OVNE moss-cheeper (môs’chē”pėr), n. The titlark. 
Syldon mossyth the stone [Seotch.] 


a ty t d & wende. = 7 
E (2B: T. S., extra ser.), i. 39. In descending the Urioch hill, I found the nest of a tit- 
lark, or moss-cheepe 


moss? (môs), n. [< ME. moss, mos, < AS. mos Fleming, Tour in Arran. (Jamieson.) 
(moss-), a swamp, = MD. mose, a swamp, bog. moss-clad (més’klad),a. Clad or covered with 
sink, kitchen-sink, = OHG. MHG. mos, G. moos Moss. Lord Lyttelton. 
= Icel. mosi = Sw. mosse, masse = Dan. Mose, moss-coral (més’kor’al), n. Same as moss-ani- 
a swamp; akin to E. mire, < ME. mire, myre, “malcule. 
< Icel. myrr, myri = Sw. myra = Dan. myre, moss-crops (més’krops), n. The cotton-grass, 
myr = OHG. mios, MHEG. G. mies, a swamp (see g bog-loving plant. See cotton-grass and Erio- 
mirel); prob. orig. ‘a place overgrown yin phorum. [Local, Seotch.] 
moss,’ derived from and partly, confused wit moss-duck (môs'duk), n. See duck?. _ 
mossl.] A swamp or bog; specifically, a peat- mossel (mos’el), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
bog or a tract of such bogs; also, peat. form of morsel. ets 

Sone in a moss entryt are thai, moss-grown (m6s’gron), a. Overgrown with 


And on the stone that st 
There groweth no mozze, 

Wyatt, 
chiefly upon ri 
and upon the crests of 


How to Use the Court. 


dives z f 
pata houses, tiled or 


Moss groweth 
thatched, 


i Bacon, Nat. Hisi 
The short moss that on the tea 


537, 


t.,§ 


similar to T; 
by the inh: 


That had wele twa m angi ee ORES 
Out our that moss on fute thal yerd- SOR “ahs 
Barbour, xix. 738. (Jamieson.) ank Le n earth, an ; 


We think na on the lang Scots miles, Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 33. 


The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, BE = 
a dourhame. moss-hags (més’hagz),”. pl. Dead peat, 
That lie between us an Burns, Tam a oe up and mare or less Mowi oer or washed 
rough boulders, 80 aman away by the rain, so as te eave € z 
t ey Coie ‘and through soft bottoms irregular su face, a oer eee: r 
nearly ee eo Merry Men. sible to ee Too al er posa 
3 mos | i). Ma f 
moss3tł, n. An erroneous form of me Om moD ere a ee 
osses i d wroug! 0 Z ceuculla ; 

ses teeth, all kinds of Furrs, an; seat 
dene ell to much profit. ‘Sandys, Travailes, p- ĉi. 


moss-agate (més’ag’at), 1. A kind ot ag 
containing brown or black mossdike Cer riae 
forms, due to the oxids of mangana z 

distributed through the mass. + .] i 
dendrachate. ke ees anon on 

moss-alcohol a oe E 


It [the road} wen 
had to leap from one 
where the moss came 


appearance 0 2 
phylactolematous Poly: 


Digitized 


moss-pink 


~ moss-pink (mds’pingk), m. A plant, Phlox su 
ulatu, found on the rot 


handsome po pum flowers. 
moss-polyp (mdx’pol“ip), n. Same 
malcule. : 
moss-rake (més’rik), n. A kind of rake use 
in gathering Irish moss, Chondrus Crispus. 
moss-rose (mds‘16z), n. A beautiful cultivate 
rose, so named from its moss-like calyx. Iti 
considered a variety of the cabbage-rose. 
moss-rush (més‘rush), n. An Old World specie 
of rush, growing on peaty 
corn. i 
moss-trooper (més‘tré per), n. 
ber of men who troop or range over 
or bogs (compare bog-trotter) : 
cally to the marauders W. 
ders of England and Scotl 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode. 


The moss-troopers of Connecticut, 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 305. 


AS mMOSS-aN 


One of a num 


habits of a moss-trooper. 
A stark moss-trogping Scott was he, 
‘As e'er couched border lance by knee. £ 
Scott, L. of L. M., i. 21. 
moss-wood (môs’wùd), n. Trunks and stumps of 
trees frequently found in morasses. Halliwell. 
mossy (môsʻi), a. [Early mod. E. also mossie, 
and with singlo s (as in ME. mos), also mosy, 
mosie, moosie, moocie, etc., dial. mosy, mosey ; < 
moss! +-y1.] 1. Overgrown with moss; abound- 
ing with moss. 
We are both old, and may be spar’d, a pair 
Of fruitless trees, mossie and withered trunks. 
Shirley (and Fletcher ?), Coronation, ii. 1. 
A violet by a mossy stone. Wordsworth, Lucy. 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom. 0. W. Holmes, The Last Leaf. 
2. Like moss. Specifically— (a) Hairy; rough. (b) 
Downy. Levins. 

Tneipiens barba, a younge moocie bearde.  Elyot, 1559. 
(e) Mealy. (d) Moldy. [In these specific senses mostly 
prov. Eng. or Scotch, and usually mosy.] 

most (most), a. and n. [< ME. most, mast, < AS. 
mest = OS. mësi = OF ries. mast = D. meest = 
MLG. mést, meist = OHG. MHG. Q. meist = 
Teel. mestr = Sw. Dan. mest = Goth. maists, 
most; superl. going with more and mo, com- 
par.: see morel] I. a. 1. Greatest in size or 
extent: largest: superlative of much or mickle 
in its original sense ‘great,’ ‘large.’ 

They slepen til that it was prime large, 


The moste part, but it were Canace. 
- Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 354. 


Hit wern the fayrest of forme & of face als, 
The most & the myriest that maked wern euer. 
Alluterative Poems (E. E. T. §.), ii. 254. 
Qt. Greatest in age; oldest.— 8}. Greatest in 
rank, position, or impertance; highest; chief. 
Thanne Goddard was sikerlike 
Under God the moste swike [traitor] 


The mooste of hem is charite. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. §.), p. 117. 


= Sobotha that this their bridale feast 
| Should for the Gods in Proteus house ve made; 
= To which they all repayr’d, both most and least. 
Stes =e Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 9. 
4 Greatest in amount, degree, or intensity: 
‘superlative of much. 
thin cardinals at thi meste nede. 
aoe nsurrection (Child’s Ballads, VI. 273). 
[ had most need of blessing. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 32. 


Greatest in number; numerous beyond 
s; amounting to a considerable majority: 
tive of many: used before nouns in the 


oodness, 
poe : V- XX. 6, 
hinks most sorts of learning flourished among them. 


mostly; principally. ae 
atest or greater number: in 


en will proclaim every one his own £ 


upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
Mat, xi. 20. 


engen indeed 5 
k, W. T., iv. 4, 416, 


ky hills of the central 
United States, and often cultivated for its 


land: same as goose- most (most), adv. 


the mosses 
applied specifi- 
ho infested the bor- 
and in former times. 


Scott, L. of L. M., i. 19. 


moss-trooping (môs'irö”ping), a. Having the 


mot? (mot), n. 


mot? (mot), n. 
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nount, or advantage; 

fect. 

tof what he has: 
Sir R. D Estri 

t, at the utmost extent; at fur- 


2, Greatest value, am ut- 
most extent, degree, or è 
A covetous man makes the mos 
get. 
At most, or at the mos 
thest ; at the outside. 
Within thi 
I will advise you. 


b- 


= 
shouratmost 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 128. 
They [the works of the great poets] have only been read 


E ultitude read the stars, at most astrologically, not 
EE IMIGAlIY: ” Thoreau, Walden, p. 113. 


Least andmostt, See least!.—To make the most of. 
See makel, "1 : 

[< ME. most, mast, <¢ AS. 
out. of mēsi, a.: see most, a.] 
or highest or in a very great 
or extent; mostly; 


d 
d 


bj 


5 


mæst, adv., orig. n 

1. In the greatest f 

or high degree, quantity, 

chiefly; principally. 
Thy soverein templ: 
Of any place. 


e wol I most honouren 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1549. 

Women are most fools when they think they 're wis es 
Beau. and Fl, Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 


and most his favourites, were 
Milton. 


Those nearest the king, 


courtiers and prelates. 
He for whose only sake, 


such toils I undertake. 


Or most for his, TR 
4 Dryden, Æneid, i. 859. 


2, Used before adjectives and adverbs to form 

a superlative phrase, as more 1S to form a com- 

parative: as, most vile; most wicked; mostillus- 

trious; most rapidly. Like more with comparatives, 

it was formerly often used superfluously with superlatives : 

thus, most boldest, dearest, heaviest, worst, etc, See morel, 
For whan his semblant is moste clere, 


Than is he moste derke in his thought. 4 
Gower, Coni. Amant., ii. 


For in the wynter season the fowler spedyth not but in 
the moost hardest and coldest weder; whyche is grevous. 
Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge, p. 4. 


This was the most unkindest cut of all. 

` Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 187. 
Most an-endt. See an-end. 

most. [An altered form, by confusion with 
most, of ME. -mest, < AS. -mest, a double superl. 
suffix, < -ma (= L. -mus), as in forma, first, for- 

mer, + -est (E. -est1), as in fyrst, first.] A dou- 

ble superlative suffix associated with -more, a 

comparative suffix, now taken as a suffixal form 

of most; as used in forming superlatives, as in 
foremost, hindmost, uppermost, utmost, inmost, 
topmost, ete. Compare -morel. 

moste!}, mostent, v. Middle English forms of 
must. 

moste, a. and n. 
moist. 

mostly (most’li), adv. For the greatest part; 
for the most part; chiefly; mainly; generally. 

This image of God, namely natural reason, if totally or 


mostly defaced, the right of government doth cease. 
Bacon. 


My little productions are mostly satires and Jampoons on 
particular people. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
mosto (mos’to), n. [= Sp. Pg. It. mosto, < L. 
mustum: see must?, n.] Must; specifically, a 
preparation used for “doctoring” wines of in- 
ferior quality: same as doctor, 6. 
mostourt, x. A Middle English form of moist- 


A Middle English form of 


That eure in erthe shaped was. Havelok,1. 422, Wre. 
But thou art thy moste Enemy. mostwhatt (most/hwot), adv. For the most 
Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 190. part. 
Ghese yow a wyf in short tyme atte leste For all the rest do most-what fare amis. 
Born of the gentilleste and of the meste Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 757. 
Ofal thislond. Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 75. MOsy, a. Seo mossy. 
e E charifetnothing colde: motit, n. An obsolete form of motel. 


[< E. mot = Pr. mot = Sp. Pg. 
mote = It. motto (> E. motto), a word, E 
ML. mutium, a word, L. a mutter, a grunt, < 
L. muttire, mutire, mutter: see mutter.) 1+ "A 
word; a motto. $ 
God hath not onely grayen 
On the br; a i i í 
pane Dr a of swift-turning Heav'n 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 


2 (F. pron. mō). A sayin i i 
7 on. b g, especially a brief 
and forcible or witty saying; a bon-mo 
eat y Saying; mot. [Re- 
But, in fact, Descartes himself was author 1 
— “My theory of vortices is a ropie oN, prot 
Sir W. Hamilton. 


[< ME. mote, mot, < OF. mot 
8 Bote of a horn (another use of mot, a ora, 
. muttum, a murmur, grunt: see mot2.] A 
note on the bugle, hunting-horn, or the like; 
s0, a note in the A notation for such 


instruments. 


Strakande ful stoutly mony sti 
y stif motez, 
Str Gawayne and the Green Enight (E. E. T. §.), 1. 1364. 


Three mots on this bugle will, T am assured, bring round, 


at our need, a jolly band of yonder honest yeomen. 


Scott, Ivanhoe, xl. 


- motacil (mot’a-sil), », 


Mote 


model 
Uo 


Halliwell, 


mot! (mot), n. [See 
dialectal form of mos 
at quoits. 
notacilla = Po [= 
m ana > Pg. molacilia 
white water-wagtail, < mo? 
pp. of movere, mov y: ani 
is commonly explained ag 
irreg. < L. motare, move wA 
+ “cilla, assumed to y 
a ` n 
See Molacilla, 
Motacilla (m6-ta-sil’i), n 
la, the white water-wagtai Ù} 
genus of chiefly Old Woni 
birds, typical of the f: 
tails. _ The name has be 
neun discrimination for 
partsof the world, as the tr i, 
blers, various Ju wpidee or OL ide Or Q 
of the American Sylnicolidæ oy W orld flycate 7" 
the Motacillide, including Ood-warhler Ia t 
subfamily Anthinæ. It is pils or titotito 
and-white or pied wagt 
massed coloration of D] w 
tail of twelve weak narrow f 
tip is formed b; 
secondaries are long and flo 
x g a owing, 
witl ut spe lengthened ore 
There are many species, widely i 
Asia, andother parts of the Old W. 
sometimes straggle to America 
found in Greenland and tl 


dey 
See 

» World osci : 
amily Mota; 
en used with g 
many small ste 


e Nae. 
liay 
eat la 


(NL 
l ošcino bi, 
the genus J; 
torten than 


A family of 
the order Passeres, t ypified We 
cilla; the wagtails. The billissh 
traight, slender, acute, and notched: the pr 
nine in number; the inner secondaries nae es 
nadie ia fmd 
as long as The Jotacilide meus 
tivorous birds o terrestrial habits, vesemblin ae 
aide) in some respects, but widely separated bn 
niplantation of the podotheca. Two subfamilies 
erally recognized, Motacilline and Anthine a 
proper and pipits or titlarks. yes Wega 
Motacilline (m6’ta-si-li’né), n. DL [« Moi 
cilla + -inw.] 1. The Motacillide as am 
family of some other family, as Slides 
A subfamily of Motacillidæ. Tt contains the ve 
tails proper as distinguished from the pipits or Anthi 
laving the point of the wing formed by the first the d 
primaries, the tail as long as the wing or longer, andit: f 
coloration either pied with black and white or vari q 
yellow and green. ‘There are some 50 species, chieiyd 
two leading genera Motacilla and Budytes. See raytal f 
motacilline (m6-ta-sil’in), a. Pertaining tow | 
resembling the Motacilline. | 
motationt (m6-ta’shon), n. [< LL. motatio(r} 
< L. motare, keep moving, freq. of movere, more: 
see move.] The act of moving; mobility. brie 
ley, 1731. a 
motatorious (m6-t§-t0’ri-us), a. [$ DE m | 
tor, a mover, < L. motare, pp. motatus, mo i 
see motation.] Vibratory; mobile: said x 
the legs of an insect or arachnid which, il q 
alighting, has the habit of moving them oh 
ly, keeping the body in a constant state mote 
bration. ‘his habit is found especially amori 
certain long-legged spiders and crane- 
Motazilite (m6-taz’i-lit), 2. [Er 
word meaning ‘to separate. ] on 
ousand powerful sect of Mohammerie 
who to a great extent denied proel 
holding that man’s actions were ene 
the control of his ow 
heretical opinions with refere: 
putes of Deity, ‘They appeared 
Mohammed, and 
dangerous sects of here > 
mote! (mõt), n. [Formerly a particle, 
mot (dat. mote), < AS: mol, ; Pino, 
= D. mot, dust; cf. DIROT ' 
mark; Sp. mota, a bur in < t visible in 
1. A small particle, as of us 
of sunlight; anything a 
sek, motes in th 
As thikke as Dears 
e mote th 


Wife 0: 


Why beholdest thou th 
eye? 
These Hels dion x 
motes are said to be 1 P alton 
i RY 
2t. A stain; he ordt 
t d. MO aft 
Mote ne ative. ‘poems (€ stak? 
fection il 
[Prov- 
e 


3. An imperfect 
plant. Halliwell. 
or squib with which, 
the safety-fuse, it wa 
charge in blasting: 
mote? (mot), v. [< 
< AS. *motan (pres: 
in inf.) = OS. motan, 


ME. motes o 
mot, pret 0 
pres 


mote 
MD. D. moeten = MLG. 
giii a OHG. muozen, MAG: mie- 


j; 

nit, Pe, moten = olan, gamòötan (pres. 

mi A Goth. 7 ‘ 

mote” issen = pliged; relations doubt- 
T ; 


niis B i 
zeny G V gamõste) VeS | only in the pret. (and 
and in the archaic subj. 


he right to poore and ryche, 


otl x 
at yliche. ed 
: penance’, Good Women, 1. 383. 


that they mote part. — 
1, Spenser, F. Q., ITL iii. 62. 
An obsolete form of mootl. 


v. e 
Ne and 1 ste form of moat. 
psolete : J 
ATE, < L. motus, motion, £< movere, 


e te for the same day and the 
ore Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 44. 


phe re 
same hour (mst? pel), A bell used to summon 
mote-bellt noot or court 


to a 
6’ted), @ LS Ta 
moted (E. eOr ding in motes. 
a = e 
v-haunted barns — 
4 And the old awa ne, and full of seams 
prowa hich the moted sunlight streams. 
Through W Whittier, Witch's Daughter. 


6t/les), t 
moteless G Free of motes. 


gs air wer aced test-tubes. 
In this moteless air were plac: Cy et, iy ee 
2, Spotless; without blemish. 


t moteles meyny may neuer remwe, — 
OA iat maskelez mayster neuer-the-les. | SA 
ik Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 898. 


moteling (mét’ling), n- [< motel + -ling1.] A mothed (métht), a. [< moth + -ed2.] Moth- 


little mote; something very small. 
A cloud of Moatlings hums 
heads. = eS 
sytoati of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
6-tel’é NL., < F. motelle, the 
tella (mõ-tel'ä), n. [NL., ¢ F. motette, 
Moian (ef. mustelle, the whistlefish); < L. 
mustela, a fish, the eel-pout: see Mi ustela.) A 
genus of gadoid fishes; the rocklings. They are 


of small size, with elongate body, small scales, two dorsal 


fins, and one ane There are several species, of various 
i M. mustela. 
otr v, A Middle English form of mutter. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 30. 
motet (m6-tet’), n. [Also motett, mottett; = F. 
motet = Sp. Pg. motete, < It. mottetto (ML. mo- 
tetum), a motet, dim. of motto, a word, saying: 
see mol2, motto.] In music: (a) A vocal com- 
osition in somewhat strict polyphonic style, 
aving a Biblical or similar prose text, and in- 
tended to be sung in a church service. Origi- 
nally the motet was designed as a contrast to the plain- 
song of the remainder of the service, and probably it 
often possessed something of the graceful intricacy of 
the madrigal. ‘The earliest motets date from about 1300. 
T use of an instrumental accompaniment is usually 
ited, and often avoided altogether. (b) Any vocal 
work in harmony intended for use in a church 
mean anthem. Strictly speaking, a motet is in 
7 yle, and an anthem in modern style; but the 


distinction is often ignored. 
oni (mõ-tet’ist), n. [< motet, motett, + 
mot k A Composer or singer of motets. 
ih a tus), n. [ML., also motetum.] 
SEA music, a middle voice or voice-part; 
ngh got, n. [< ME. mothe, moththe, < 
a oe Me = MD. motte, D. mot = MLG. LG. 
motti a ii - motte, matte, G. motte = Icel. 
mought Ce Sw. mott, a moth; also E. dial. 
ie aN -Moughte, mowghte, moughthe, < 
le. Perhaps akin to mad2, made2, 


ene . 
are Dea mawk, a maggot. The forms 
Orig. diff, w at discordant; perhaps two or more 


o rei 
orerepuse wae i are inyolved.] 1. A nocturnal 


names, and cnis unde i 3i i 
Carpocapza, and A Soler oe Wns Coane Kadas 


o: see move; cf. motion.] Motion. maoth”, n. An obsolete variant of motel. 
vert 


moth-blight (méth’ bit), n. 


[< ME. moteles; < motel moth-cicada (méth’si-ka’dii), n. 


moth-eat (méth’ét), v.t. To eat or prey upon, 


a 
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mother-in-law 


The mother la a pestilent, wilful, troublesome elakni oe 
Middleton, Michaelmas Term, iii. o 
6t. The thickest = 


. TI late, forming the body or 
Principal part, of the astrolahe. 


The moder of thin Astrelabie is the thikkeate plate, 
te type x pate hile, ee reer in hir eta. 
nne plates compowned for diverse cl; z, and 

thi riet shapen in manere of a net or of a webbe cE Torte: 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 3. 


Artificial mother. see brocder. ~ Co of the 
Mother of God. See congregation. ~ Sel ein tat 
Bon, all, without exception, [Colloq.]— Mi Carey's 
chicken, See chickeni, — Mother Soe oose, See 
goore.— Mother church. See church.— other of eels, 
a lycodoid fish, Zoarces anguillaria, more commonly known 
as eel-pout.— Mother of „a title given to the Virgin W 
Mary.— Mother of herrings, the allice. [{Proy. Eng. j— 
Mother of the maids, the chief of the ladies of honor at 
the English court.— Mother of the mawkins, See mal 
i kin.— Mother’s mark, a birth-mark; a strawberry-mark, 
icke, a fease-straw, a tooth-picke, mole, or other naevus, 
Floris, Mother! (mutn’ér), v. 4. (< motherl, n.} To 

be or act as a mother to; treat in a motherly 

fashion. 


The queen. . 
ild. 


An vnredy reue thi resid: 


That menye moththe was ue shal spene, 


maister y 

» Piers Plowman 
2. Any larva that destroys 
Figuratively, one who or t 
and silently eats, consume 


te-while, 
C), xiii. 216. 
woolen fabrics.—3 
hat which gradually 
5, OF wastes anything, 
A moth of peace, aa bs inne 


Shak., Otheilo, í. 5 
Ber naw aotan See bee-hawk.— B; al o 
ar misnomer of the dermestid 

lariæ, derived from the Rare ey hea er bali 
cuts under Anthrenus and carpet-bectle.—_ De th’: thee 
deltoid, emperor, He Ree tha eet 


A moth it is to trouble the mind’s eye, 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 112. 
j A homopte in- 
sect of the genus Aleurodes or Tamal RE 
de: so called from their resemblance to moths 
and the injury they do to plants. They are re- 
lated to the coccids or scale-insects, and to the 
aphids or plant-lice. A 


. would have mocthered another body's 
Howell, Hist. Eng., p. 170. 


I mothered all his daughters when 
Their mother’s life cut short. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 829. 

mother? (murH’ér), n. (Altered, by confusion 

with mother1, from *mudder,< MD. modder, mud, 

dregs, lees, D. moer = MLG. moder, moer, dregs, 

lees, LG. moder (> G. moder, also mutter) = Dan. 

Sw. mudder, mud, mold; akin to mud, q. v.J 
1. Dregs; lees. 

Near a Nymph with an Urn, that divides the High-way, 


L ; i A homopter- 
ous insect of the family Flatide; a flatid. 


as a moth eats a garment: only in the past 
participle. 


Ruine and neglect have so moatheaten her [the town of int P i 
Fettiporejas at this day she lies prostrate, and become the AA mko e Enddle ico ws Mone M n-Hall, st. 15. 
object of danger and misery. =F aque £ E 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 61. 2. A stringy, mucilaginous substance which 
forms in vinegar during the acetous fermenta- 
tion, and the presence of which sets up and 
hastens this kind of fermentation. It is produced 
by a plant, Mycoderma aceti, the germs of which, like those 
of the yeast-plant, exist in the atmosphere. 


Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift's vinegar-barrel 


a has had strength enough to sour all the rest [of Carlyle’s 
mothent(méth’n), a. [<moth+-en2.] Fullof characteristics]. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 124. ss 


moths; moth-eaten. > F A 2 
x T2? (mutH’ér), v. i. [< mother?, n} To 
a E adie and oree moe onesie! the Chick matter of li- 
i = Fulke against Allen (1580), p. 125. quors; become mothery. 
mother! (murH’ér), n. [With th for orig. d,as They oint their ee ape Gee arian pe 3 
also in father; < ME. moder (gen. moder), < AS. s P DE, nite 
mador, moder, moddor (gen. modor, dat. meder)= mother? (muFH’er), n. Same as mauiner. 
OS. modar, muoder = OF ries. moder = D. moeder, A sling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
moen ATG, "G. der, ro mol, GE ORG Tuszer, Five Hunuired Points of Good Husbandry. (Latham). 
I . muoter, G. mutter =Icel. modhir = Sw. wT sae : a 
a (not found in Goth., where the word mother-cask (mufa'ċr-kåsk), n. Tke oe 5 
for ‘mother’ was aithei and for ‘father’ atta) = which acetous fermentation is carried on in the 
Ol. mathir, Ir. Gael. mathair = L. mater (matr-) menua ma of Mae senna 2 
OTt. Sp. Pg. madre = Pr. maire = OF. mere, F. moken Gan Apogee so ell Gc. ; 
mère) = Gr. pirnp, Dorie párnp = OBulg. mati = mother-cloves (mu Le ee a pe - 
Russ. mati = Lith. mote = Pol. matka (with mother-coun (mu r a tih a Da 
dim. term. -a) = OPers. mata, Pers. mader = country which as N co mE i to sh har com 
Skt. mātā (stem mātar), mother; a general In- tries: used in apan goi cont ae 
do-Eur. word (though absentinGothicandmod. its colonics m s irto Cona tee 
W.), with appar. suffix -tar, of agent, mon 2 kone (ane R, ME. E 
pa bar 3 Mae Me e E mat- hod, moderhede e < mother! + -hood.] The state 
: . A woman in of being a mother. 
eee ae PE P also used Mother-Hubbard (muri’ér-hub‘iird), n. A 


: i i i full gown worn by women: so named 
of female animals in relation to Re ee its perce resemblance to that considered 


kynge to us i eth 
‘Thus brought merlyn the messagers Ot. SL 80. characterist © of § Mother Hubbard” in the 
his moder ae areata rimes of “Mother Gost omen fc 
Many (moau; ing... he is door and beheld 
To the kyrk with him can fare alade Vok E oa a goin ‘Ewards the breakfast-room in 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Chil ; mon ed out to be one of the 
ies! thou, Paris, mov'st my laughter, a robe de nuit, Du Win have had a certain celebrity 2s 
ye deities ev'ry mother's daug LER Davies.) aoe dresses in some of the West. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p: 258. (Daries) C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 61. 
2. That which has given birth to anything; mothering (mutH’ér-ing), n. [< mother 
source of anything; generatrix. -ing1.] A rural custom of visiting one’s pa- 
‘Alas, poor country! - . . Itcannot, rents and giving them presents on Mid-Lent 
Be called our mother, bur oor err th, iv. 3. 168. Sunday: supposed to be deri ed from 


eaten. 


[Rare.] 
Shredded perfume, like a cloud 
From closet long to quiet vowed, 
With mothed and dropping arras hung. 
Browning, Paracelsus, 


; Macbe' ppt outage 
the ord epidopterousinsect; amember of > tom in former times of visiting the 
(5 re mother of arts m = oe 7 5 2 
ae ene Copter and suborder Heterocera. a the ey oor eas a Riv. %40. chureh on that day. Also called 7 
Atinst les, but for the most part fly by eloqui : . f ar 
oS Breat diversity ay and thet antenna, though exhibit- g 4 familiar appellation or term ofaddress of [Eng] 
ed at r shape, are notrhopalocerous n a 
Aa families ae like those of butterflies. ‘There are an old or elderly pies hear Mr. Rochester's for- 
Rish m numberless % numerous genera and species. But, mother, I did not come 
Hawka OY the Teadivy Specific names, moths are distin- tyne: I came to hear My OWD- ite Brontë, Jane Eyre, Xix- moth 
hay Uoths are Sphr $ milies under English names. 2 Charlotte 27 ‘bess, and th 
c “moth Uraniida oe and related families; butterfly itle sometimes giyento an a9 2 on 
lide; Yat hawk-mothe ous Dopularnames), Zyganid@; 4. A title som holding an important posi 
Moths 4 retm s 8: Ageriidæ ; swift-moths, Hepia- to other women 20 Iieious institutions. 
x itt, Teliidee: Jaci E Worm-moths, Bombycidæ ; tiger- in religious or semi-renei0! ` , must ¢ 
P tid hs ostidee; rustic moths, © ould these ladies 
ing aot hs, Geometride ; meal-moths, Why anol the queen em 
minig hs, Tortricidæ; ermine-moths, this way; I t me word the 
L ANS Pineidæ; plume-mo en mother sen Bea 
e tineids include the va- den. as 
TE o carpets and other woolen 5. A hysterical malady. 
esi rs) vera) i zi eT A 
ignated Microlepi beset a 0, how this mother swells SP 


millers, 


See the above 


mother-land 


s origin; fatherland; t 

yeople originally sprang. 

Their effect upon the poets of our mo 
‘sea, 

‘motherless (murH *or-les), a. 
< mother! + -less.] 
having lost a mother: as 

‘motherliness (muru‘ér-li-nes), n. 
of being motherly. Bailey, 1727. 

mother-liquor (mugsn’èr-lik"or), n. 
mother-water. 

mother-lode (mutn’ér-16d), 2. 
Mex. veta madre.) A_certain very 
metalliferous vein in Mexico. 
sometimes used in California as a design 
more commonly called the 
like mass of quartz which has a very 
and has been traced nearly continuou 
fully 80 miles from Mariposa to Amador county. 

mother-love (muzH’ér-luy), n. 
as is shown by a mother. 


motherly (muPH‘ér-li), a. 


1. Pertaining to a mother: 
or authority.—2. Becoming 


as, motherly love or care. 
he motherly airs of my little daughters. 


8. Like a mother. 
ressing, and really kind. 
=Syn. 


der-beornerly and under fatherly. 
motherly} (murH’ér-li), adv. [< motherly, a.] 
In the manner of a mother. 
She casteth the rod into the fire, and colleth the child, 


giveth it an apple, and dandleth it most motherly. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), TI. 87. 


mother-lye (mufH’ér-li), n. Same as mother- 
water. 
TOE (mutH’ér-mad), n. The Virgin 
ary. 
Thou shalt see the blessed mothermaid 
. .. exalted more for being good 


Than for her interest of motherhood. 
Donne, Progress of the Soul, ii. 


mother-naked (mui’er-na’ked), a. [< ME. 
modirnakid (= G. mutter-nackt); < mother + 
naked.| Naked as at birth, stark naked. [Ar- 
chaic. ] 
I saw a child modir nakid, 
New born the modir fro. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 58. 


mother-of-coal (murH’ér-ov-k6l’), n. See coal. 
mother-of-pearl (murH‘ér-oy-pérl’), n. The 
nacreous inner layer of the shell of various 
bivalve mollusks, as of the pearl-oyster, when 
hard, silvery, iridescent, or otherwise sufficient- 
ly beautiful to have commercial value; nacre. 
It is the substance of which pearls consist, a pearl bein; 
mass of it instead of a layer. The large oysters of the In- 
‘dian seas secrete this nacreous layer of sufticient thickness 
to render their shells available for purposes of trade. The 

‘genus Meleagrina furnishes the finest pearls as well as 
‘ ther-of-pearl. These shells are found in the greatest 


inlaid work, and in the manufacture of knife- 

_ toys, snuff-boxes, etc.—Mother-of- 

nd of embroidery in which many small 

-pear sewed to the background, 

m for the purpose. The 

tc., made by the thin 

ilk or gold thread, in 

e light sprays, stems, etc. 
UL 


uf 


i TH 
mo „Jand (muri‘ér-land), n. The land of mothersome (mu 
mother ant he land whence a 


iherland across the 
The Century, XXIX. 507. 


[< ME. modertes ; 
Destitute of a mother; 


as, motherless children. 
The quality 


Same as 


[Translation of 
important 


The name is also 
ation of what is 
“Great Quartz Vein,” a vein- 
conspicuous outcrop 
isly for a distance of 


Such affection 


[< ME. modertich, 
CAS. moderlic, < moder, mother, + -le = E. ly.) 
as, motherly power 
or characteristic 
of a mother; tender; parental; affectionate: 


Addison, Spectator. 


She was what is called a motherly woman, large and ca- 


Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxi. 


. Motherly, Maternal, Parental. The same distinc- 
tion holds between the Anglo-Saxon word and the Latin 
ones in this list that is found in the words compared un- 


moth-gnat (méth’nat), 2. 


moth-hawk (méth’hak), n. 
moth-hunter (méth’hun’tér), n. 1. A lepidop- 


moth-mullen (méth’mul’en), n. 
moth-orchid (méth‘6r’kid), n. 


moth-patch (méth’pach), n. 


a mothy (moth’i), a. 
ing moths; eaten by moths. 


> E] Po (a) A figure. 
or theme, particularly one th our en i 
a dramatic work as San a oen in 
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rèr-sum), a. [< mother ar 
-some,] Careful or anxious, as & DORN is. 


Vrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, 3 
a ess A congenital 


ther-spot (mutH’ér-spot), n. co rita 
Papo and discoloration of the skin; a birth-mark. 
See navus. 

mother-tongue (m 
native language.— 


upy’ér-tung’), n. 1. One’s 
2. A tongue or language to 
which other languages owe their origin, 
mother-vessel (muPH’ér-ves? el)n. Asouring- 
vat used in the manufacture of wine-vinegar. 
Alter), n. In chem. 


mother-water (musn'èr-wà'ti i 
and phar., and in chemical industries, water 


which has contained dissolved substances, and 
which remains after a part or the whole of these 
substances has crystallized or has been precip- 
itated in an amorphous condition. Also called 
mother-liquor, mother-lyeé, and mothers. 3 ; 

mother-wit (muzH’ ér-wit”), n. Native wit; 
common sense. 


Yor whatsoever mother-wit or arte 


Could worke, he put in proofe. 
‘Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1138. 


Kath. Where did you study all this goodly speech?— 
Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. ; 
Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 265. 
motherwort (mutH’ér-wért), n. 1. A labiate 
plant, Leonurus Cardiaca, which grows in waste 
places. It has sometimes been used in amen- 
orrhea.— 2t. The mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, 
formerly used for uterine affections. 


mothery (muTH’ér-i), a. [< mother? + -y1.] 


Containing or of the consistence of mother (see 
mother2); resembling or partaking of the nature 
of mother: as, the mothery substance in liquors. 


Is it not enough to make the clearest liquid in the world 
bothfeculent and mothery? Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 


A dipterous insect 


of the family Psychodidae. 
The nightjar. 


terist.— 2. A goatsucker or moth-hawk; any 
bird of the family Caprimulgide. See cut under 
goatsucker. 


mothing (méth’ing),”. [< moth] +-ing1.] The 


catching of moths. [Rare.] 


He [the entomologist] need not relax his endeavors day 
ornight. Mothing is night employment. 
A. S. Packard, Study of Insects, p. 84. 


See mullen. 
Same as moth- 
plant. 

- 1 A term loosely 
applied to various patches of increased pig- 
mentation in the skin. 


moth-plant (méth’plant), n. A plant of the 


genus Phalenopsis. 


moth-sphinx (méth’sfingks), n. A moth of the 


family Casiniide. 


moth-trap (méth’trap), n. In bee-keeping, a de- 


vice to capture the moths whose larva prey 
upon the bees in the hive, or to capture the 


larvee themselves. 
[E< moth] + -y1.] Contain- 


An old mothy saddle. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 49. 


motif (F. pron. mo-téef’), n. 1+. A Middle Eng- 


lish form of motive. 


Freres fele sithes to the folke that thei pre 
5 chen 
pres motifs meny tymes insolibles and fallaces, 
at both lered and Jewed of here byleyue douten. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 230. 


2. [F.] A datum, theme ri 
lectual action: used as en Sa 


The motifs or data which give to the mind its guidance 


in achieving its more difficult tasks are the i i 
spatial se 
muscular and tactual sensations which are E tke 
motions of the eyefor parallel turning, for accommodation 
and for convergence in near vision. : 


G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 463, 
(b) A subject 


ia, spores, ete. 
d motor images are 
Jork y distinct. x 
n of men into visuals, audiles, motiles, . . . 
e ‘epresentations are the favorite 


Motio 
motile: see motile] op "i 
tile; capability of 
matic or spontane 


<a mõtio 

DP. m 5) 

1. Change of pli PP. Motus me 
ge of place; transit} Moy, 


a 


© consi 8D Sty th 
: ovine! pared ag teeth 
ally for a class of phenome? and ale 
Thero not the smallest orb wl ee 
But in his motion like an a Ay Nich tho 
Still quiring to the angel singg uh 


young-eyed c] 


tholg, 
Cherub; 4 
hak, 


ing, 
Encouraged thus, s} 2 o Moofy 
Watching the thétions er bet her a | 
Dryden, Hines’ oye, hig | 
The atomists, who define mor, Cand Pany 
one place to another, what de ee tobe a 
nonymous word for another? hey more th aM 
than motion? Locke, H uman Unattt is Pate 3 
All that we know about moti 7 “rstandng ] 
certain changes in the relations op Matit is 
muscular sensations. àS of our visual ta 
Huxley, Sensation and Sen ' 
Consider for a moment 
on the deck of a steamer, ‘ Thelen Passengers way 
gard to the deck are what we flame ae mations yj 
we compound with these the Ve obser 
we get evidently go motion relat steamer 
omnes m atively to the 
: iomson and Tait, Nat, phet ji 
2t. The power of moving; abilit Ost fi 
one’s position. 53 SOIT to chaps, f 
P De | 
As long as there is motion i 7 
And life to give me words, TIL amoo? justi 
Fletcher, V: aa 
Swallow’d u n wey fy 
In the wide womb of Steen i 
Devoid of sense and motion. ‘Milton i Litt 
erie . 3 HA Lh I) 
ret or manner of moving; cari 
var. oF 
A true-bred English Beau has, indeed, t 
Essences, the Tooth-pick, and the Se 
Idle; but the fault is in the Flesh, he has not the nit 7 
and looks stiff under all this, pe 
C. Burnaby, The Retormia PE ENE 32 Ta . 
N. aa Tth ser Vis E 
4. In astron., angular velocity; amount ofa f 
gular movement, especially the rate of moe |) 
ment of a heavenly body in longitude: asit: |, 
mean daily motion of the sun is 3548/.—5. b f 
mech., any mechanism for modifying the mor- 
ment in a machine, or for making certan pus | 
change their positions in certain ways; also tte y 
action of such mechanism: as, the slide-rihe 
motion of an engine; heart-motion in spong |) 
machines, ete.—6}. A puppet, orasimilar igu 
mechanically moved; also, a puppet-shor: 
Like dead motions moving upon wires, il 
Beau. and FL, Woman-istet 
: seu of Ninereh 
They say there is a new cu ge. 
with Jonas and the whale, to be seen at -< Humour, i 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his a 
Like the masters of a puppet-sh 


motions which fill common Sp! rn Quee 
delight. Swift, Change mM ; 


7. In philos., any change: & 
vyotç. There are four kinds of motion, a at 
totelians—generation and corruption, ae it 
tation and diminution, and change 0 kons which si? 
guishes nineteen kinds of simple me d 
be something like elementary forces. < Dit 
8. A natural impulse, as 0 a 
pecially of the mind or Ropa ation. 
sires or passions; mental agitat 
When we were in the flesh, oly 
were by the law, did work in 0 a. 
fruit unto death. ‘zion in him ie 
Hee found more motions of ae iths WO i 
be imagined. Quoted in Capt. JO" ive inal thing pad 
The people, exorbitant and EE onely put 
are prone oftimes not to a ae Kings gga 
kind of Idolatry in Idolizing ko! 


th 
Catch, in the pauses of i 
Motions of thought wer dsw antl, s F 


Siferous Or 


pony 


Woman's ple 
Nature made them plinder 7” 
brain. 


, but to 
z Tile in cold DE o 
‘This sensible xi a MO Shak. 


A kneaded clod. 


edom 
edo gf Mo 


motion 

.. disposition ; 

clination + Dr, 
Piee own 1” the Lynenwevers].. . “of 
as,’ pdw- Va 1470 ipay bounden thayme and tiiayre 

In Procion ai’ kepe . - - upon Corpus Dri aya 
taire fe tually to incil Book II. fo. 20 ¥.) , 3 
aC York Plays, Int., p. xxvii. 
ation; incitement. 
Sirs, make you redy, for 

senon his cardynalles were sore 
UA loued nat the Rom a 


impulse; will: 


pagean ue 


1: 
yoposa. 1 
ME sai tol 


instig 


phen h 


Berner, 


the acting of a dreadful thing 
n f: 


Between otion, all the interim is 
And the eas or a hideous dream. 
Like a phan% Shak., J. C., ii. 1. G4. 
pr sition formally made; 
.oposal or propos! ; : 
12. De pot proposal formally submitted ina 
gpecificall J» assembly, with a view to its diseus- 
deliberation; also, the act of submitting 
gion and “pasal: as, the motion to appoint a 
1 Prope carried. 
suol ittee was carried $ TER na 
commit’ aboute setting forth ye fishing ship (caled 
on i 


ne motion a99 st from ye plantation. z 
ye Frindship) camo Ara ford, Plymouth nen: p- 286. 
i qid the Speaker down in his seat 
valentine and Hollis noid g n amidst the loudest 
py main force, ane 1 Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
shouls. lication to a court or 
. (a) An appheati ‘ 
13, In Bee the course of a legal proceed- 
judge, Whatever is asked of a court by a suitor 
g y ia? a motion. (b) More narrowly, an 
is ae a which is incidental to the progress 
Cy as distinguished from the trial or 
a cd fj at i Rays ž ion for 3 
investigation of the issue: as, a motion for an 
wack 2n: 
injunet nations are made in common parlance. 
applications on the tria eee 
to strike out testimony or to grant? i 
ted tions, though, being on the trial, and the result } 
ie fel in thejudgment, they are not motions W thin the 
a regulating the formalities required for making mo- 
TOKE the record of the decision, the award of costs, or 
the mode of review. (c) In some of the United 
States, the paper drawn up by the attorney 
of the moving party, saying, “now comes the 
plaintiff (or defendant),” ete., “and moves,’ 
ete. (much in, the same way that an application 
to the court would be entered in the minutes), 
and filed with the clerk in advance of apply- 
ing to the court, and usually also served on 
the other party.— 14. In music: (a) The me- 
lodie change of a voice or voice-part from one 
pitch to another; melodic progression. Itiscon- 
crete, conjunct, or conjoint when it consists of a single step, 
discrete or disjunct when ofaskip. (b) The melodie pro- 
gression of any two voice-parts in harmonic 
writing in relation to each other. It is similar 
when both voice-parts rise or fall at the same time, paral- 
lel when they together rise or fall by the same interval, 
contrary or opposite when one rises and the other falls, 
oblique when one rises or falls while the other remains sta- 
tionary, and mixed when all varieties occur at once in sev- 
eal parts. In general, between important or conspicuous 
ae contrary motion is sought. Parallel motion in per- 
eels or octaves is regularly forbidden; and similar 
15. T to aà perfect fifth or octave is employed sparingly. 
a n the fine arts, the change of place or po- 
A an Which, from the attitude represented, a 
f © 18 portrayed as making. It can only be im- 
Diied from the attitud rhi $ 
given change a ; e which prepares the subject for the 
moa, and therefore differs from action. Z 
iat + evacuation of the intestine; alvine 
arge. 
Shall I lose 
my doctor? no; J iv îi 
and the matinn« ? no; he gives me the potions 
i motions. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 1. 105. 
7. Tn milit. tac 


which each tics, one of the stages into 


movement sri i - 
ual of arms į prescribed in the man 


s divided to facili i 'ucti 
—Abso’ o facilitate instruction. 
erated wie, motion, change of absolute place.— Accel- 
aa See accelerate. — Active motion, in 
patient pro duced hon of the limbs or other parts of the 
to passing ‘motion, y his own exertion, in contradistinction 
tendant, — , Where the limbs are moved by the at- 
motion. Saar motion. See angular.— Brunonian 
Brownian) Q as Brownian movement (which see, under 

n. See aes of motion. See center1.— Cili 
— Contrariis Consensual motions. See con- 
ety of motion. See contrariety.— 
n. See diferential.— Direct mo- 
x Gancrease in the longitude of a star. 
motiga Ţpisjunct motion. See def. 
na on of a planet, elliptic motion, 
tion Sec energy, 7, pee adjectives. — Energy of mo- 
cus ocus of men, HAUation of motion. See egua- 
mou HatMonign Motion, of true motion. Seefo- 
a ndon, in spinning Oton ee harmonious. — Heart- 
Rorary roditced tenes and analogous machines, 
ly body ti RA ns of a heart-shaped cam.— 
ae T an ur H € moved through by a heaven- 
stina], position which Gey, Motion, in astron., the 
otational m kes place in an hour.— In- 
Motion, i Otion. See the adjectives.— 
S aa d-car, the end-play or 
ck, wuovement WEES axle in its boxes, or the 
N ot mans of motio een a swing-bolster and a 
0 on, Which ae Specifically, Newton’s three 
MNES in Its state of QLQNS: Firat Law. Every 
rest, or uniform motion in 


ing. 


ult being 
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a straight 


force to change that state. be Sompeileg by 


e applied, and takes 


of r " 
Third Lawn a the straight line in which the fore. 
equal and 


O €verya i { 
m ere always equal, and oppositely directed pine ti 
motion. See local 


of motion. See l 
Lost i aia 
motion, c. ence of motion between 
en machine, or 


me driving parts of 
etween the 
> that communicate mo- 
t results from faulty construe. 


as the beating of the he 
anism, consisting of c 


chief uses of mare are founded upon the idea of 
Ing a Piece, in chess or a similar game, for Sinna 

motion (m6’shon), v. [ME. mocionen ; < motion, 
n.) I. trans. 


motive 


1. To guide by a significant mo- 
on or gesture, as with the hand or head: as, 


to motion a person to a seat.—2. To propose; 
move. $ 


Here’s Gloucester, a foe to citizens, 
One that still motina war and never peace, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 63. 


7 P intrans. 1, To make a significant move- 


ent or gesture, as with the hand or head: as, 


rangements of gears or any other aA speed-pulley ar. tO motion to one to take a seat.—2. To make 


trivances, forincreas- a 


ing-space, it is placed over the EA Mectea bhi a 
called overhead work.— Paracentric motion, motion to 


attracti X 
See parallel. O ining center. Parallel motion. (a) mot 


(b) In music. See def. 14 (b).— 
tion. See under active motion. 4 (b).— Passi 


x r. P 

(@) A machine which should do work Anoe en 
any power of doing work—that is, its work must not be 
accompanied by any displacement (such as the fall of a 
weight, or the uncoiling of a spring) or transformation 
Caci b aa in of fuel) which could not be un- 

ya acement or co 7 i i 

Sct arenes oe counter-transformation with- 
done. Such a machine is imp 
experience; for power of doing work is neve ease 
nor diminished. Nevertheless, very ma pe Si ps 
petual motions have been put fo aa 
inventors. Most of them are of two classes—Ist, those 
which depend upon gravity or magnetism, and, 2d, those 
which depend upon centrifugal force or other pressure 
mistaken for moving power. (b) The mode of motion of 
such a machine. (c) By a popular abuse of the term, a 
movement or machine which could go on indefinitely by 
its own self-generated power. Thus, if a man should 
pretend to have a wheel which turned upon its bearings 
without resistance, so that it would go on moving indef- 
nitely, or to have a fluid which, though viscous, was fric- 
tionless, so that its motion, though continually decreas- 
ing, never came to rest, neither claim would be a claim 
to a perpetual motion, nor (however unfounded) would it 


ossible, and contrary to all 


violate any fundamental principle of mechanics. On the Motionist+ (m6o’shon-ist), 7. 


other hand, a machine (such as has actually been pro- 
posed) which would not go on moving of itself forever, 
but would require a little external force to overcome fric- 


aftyr this intent, ete, 
Well hast thon motion'd, well thy thoughts employ'd. 


[Rare.] 


i and a machine with aa chard Stratton told me that whyll he was in servyse 


ith Whethyll, John Redwe mocyond hym onys myche 
Paston Letters, ITI. 158. 


Milton, P. L., ix. 229. 
ional (m6’shon-al), a. [< motion + -al.] 


of or pertaining to motion; characterized by 
(certain) motions: specifically applied to par- 
ticular imitative diseases exhibiting peculiar 
muscular actions, as tarantism. 
motion-bar (mō'shon-bär), n. In a steam-en- 
gine, a guide-bar or -rod. 
s much work as the machine has motion-distortion (m6’shon-dis-tér’shon), 7. 
A distortion of a line of a spectrum due to rela- 
tive motions of the parts of the source of light. 
rth by deluded or knavish ToN (mõ'shon-ċr), n. [< motion + -erl.] 
A mover. 


E. H. Knight. 


Without respecte of any worldly rewarde or thanke, to 


referre the fruiet and successe of his labours to God the 
mocioner, the autour, and the weorker of all goodness. 


Udall, To Queen Catherine. 


motion-indicator (m6’shon-in’di-ka-tor), n. 
An apparatus for showing the speed or the num- 
ber of revolutions of any machine or part of a 
machine in a given time. It differs from a counter 


in that the latter merely registers movement, indepen- 
dently of time. 
[< motion + -ist.] 
One who makes a motion. 
Milton [uses] motionizt. F. Hall, False Philol., p. 57. 


tion, but which with that little force should be capable motionless (m0’shon-les),a. [< motion + -less.] 


of doing an indefinite amount of work, would, properly 
speaking, be a perpetual motion.— Positive motion, in 
mech., an arrangement of apparatus connecting related 
parts of a machine in such manner that, as one moves, 
the other must move in accordance with the law of the 
relation. For example, the system of gearing which takes 
motion from the lathe-spindle, and imparts motion to 
the lead-screw of a lathe, is a positive motion. On the 
other hand, any mechanism which moves a part of a ma- 
chine in a manner that permits the possibility of some 
subsequent motion, or variation of the motion, of the part, 
through the action of any force not directly transmitted 
by such mechanism, is not positive. Examples of motions 
not positive are—the mechanism actuating a tilt-hammer, 
which falls by its gravity; a spring which by its elasticity 
recoils; and pulleys driven by belts in which the motion 
may be varied through slip.—Positive-motion loom. 
See loom1.—Primary motion, the diurnal motion of a 
fixed star.— Proper motion, in astron., that apparent 
motion or angular velocity of a fixed star which is due to 
areal movement of the star itself relay tone e 
stars.— Quantity of motion, momentum, the su 
Sente of all the particles each multiplied by the mass. 
—Rectilinear, parabolic, or circular motion, motion 
in a rectilinear, parabolic, or circular path.—Relative 
motion, change of relative place.— Retrograde, mo- 
tion, in astron., decrease in the longitude of a star.— 
Rotational motion. See vortex-motion.— Beconcacy 
motion, the proper motion of a fixed star.— Simple r = 
monic motion, a motion like a uniform motion roun mg 
circumference of a circle which is looked at sisone 
‘when a point Q moves uniformly in a circle, the perpe a 
dicular QP drawn from its position at any instan! ar Ek 
diameter AA/of the circle anlar Ly dame a ee 
P, whose position changes by 2 st harmonic mO $ 
Thomson and Tait.—Slide-valve motion, in a steam-en 


ifically, the 
ecifi Serie 


i cut-off, exhaust, ec 
connecting-rod. See ind Py loom, the mech- 
and valve-gear.— Take-Up motion, in ator cloth on the 


anism which takes up and winds 


ternal forece.—Volun 
An fact oe wie n ete! 
= ot . 
col tate 
with © 
ae of the laws of motion; 
motion ; and of perpetu: 
of Shee ee 
and technical t ESM 
voluntary ; movement, more pal 
hence we Ape aK Eee x 
+ jnvoluntary MOCME e 
troops; in atthe 


motion-manj (mo’shon-man)}, m. 


motivation (m6-ti-va’shon), n. 


Without motion; being at rest. 
An exhibitor 
of a puppet-show. See motion, n., 6. 


And travel with young Goose the mofion-man. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, Í. 1. 


motivate (mo’ti-vat), v. t.; pret. and pp. moti- 


vated, ppr. motivating. [< motive + -ate?.| To 
motive; act as a motive or as the inciting cause 
of; induce. j 
The expulsions from Bonin an Russia have not been 
motivated by any new cherie pare ; vee 
[< motivate + 
-ion.] The act or manner of motivating; the 
act or process of furnishing with an incentive 
or inducement to action. : 
motive (mõ'tiv), a. and n. [I. a. = Sp. Pg. It. 
motivo, < ML. motivus, serving to move, motive, 
< L. movere, pp. motus, move: see more. IL. n. 
< ME. motif, < OF. motif, F. motif = Sp. Pg. It. 
motivo, < ML. motivum, a motive, moving cause, 
neut. of motivus, serving to move: see I] I, a. 
Causing motion; having power to moye some- 
one or something; tending to produce motion. 
Generals, even in spirital things, are less perceived and 
Jess motite haa pae Taylor, Works (ed. 1596), S 
power a e whole power or force 
ease Dron ee of matter to move if. 
(6) Moving or impelling force in a figurative sense. 
Such men as Spenser are not sent into the world to be 
pes Ppa, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 166. 


or force wl 


at 
of a certain eee of the 
ive is also loosely ap) 
influi 
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1 in motley; à fool. 
Never hopoi 
» Teast you off, you men of motley. 
Attar DORENS Fletcher, Wit without Money, 
II. a. 1. Party-colored; variegated in color; 
consisting of different colors: as, a motley coat. 
nee and after-thought, and idle care, 
and dark despair. 
Dryden. 


motive 
mean the whole of that which moves, €X» Man of motleyt,@ man dressed 


cites, or invites the mind to volition, ernen that be one 
ng singly, or many things conjunt y. š 
e A Edwarda, On the Freedom of the Will, fess 
When the effect or tendency of a motive is to determine 
aman to forbear to act, it may seem improper to make 
use of the term motive; since motive, properly speaking, 
means that which disposes an object to move. We must, 
however, use that improper term, or a term which, though 
proper enough, is scarce in use, the word determinativ ©. 
entham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, x. 8, note. 
2. The design or object one has in any action; 
intention; purpose; the ideal object of desire. 
The conversion of the heathen was the motive to the 
pottionnetit Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 20. 


Wo must measure morality by motives, not by deeds. _ 
Social Statics, p. 250. 


By motive, I 
iii. 4. 


Expe 
And doubts of motley hue, 
ribiting a combination of 


2. Composed of or exl i 
ous in compo- 


discordant elements; heterogene 
sition; diversified. 
Inquire from whence this motley style 
Did first our Roman purity defile. f A 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, i. 158. 


of metallic luster given 


H., Spencer, j : 

PET 4 ys Motley color, in ceram., à kind 

3. One who or that which is the cause of some- to aaa kinds of English pottery, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and later, by dusting them with powdered lead and 


thing; an originator. 
It hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. 
ap Shak., All's Well, iv. 4. 
Nor are they living 
Who wero the motives that you first went out. 
Shak., T. of A., V. 4. 


manganese. 3 5 
motleyt (mot’li), v. t. [< motley, n. Cf. mot- 

tle.] To variegate; give different colors to. 

The course of th’ holy Lakes he leads, 
With thousand Dies hee motleys all the meades. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
motley-minded (mot‘li-min’ded), a. Having 
a mind or character like that of a profes- 
sional fool or clown; exhibiting incoherence 
in thought; having thoughts of a motley char- 
acter. 
This is the motley-minded gentleman. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 41. 


An obsolete spelling of mot- 


20. 


or 


dł. Movement. 
Her wanton spirits look out 


At every joint and motive of her body. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 57. 
5. Prevailing design. Specifieally—(@) In music, 
same as subject. (L) In the fine arts— (1) the prevailing 
idea in the mind of an artist, to which he endeayors to 
give expression in his work; or (2) a subject or example 
prominently characteristic of any work or part of a work, 
and elaborated or often repeated with more or less varia- 
tion. motlyt, n. and a. 

‘The Panathenaic procession furnished Pheidias with a ley. 
eed Sues motives, each he had only to express motmot (mot’mot), n. [Also momot; said to be 
according to the principles o: his art. en, Dra) DIA on 
PTA. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 218. so named from the bird’s note, which sounds like 
6}, Motion: propositi mot-mot, slowly repeated.] A bird of the family 
Peblonon’ spropostucns o ; Momotidæ or Prionitide; a sawbill. These birds 
Suche motyues thei moene this maistres in her glorie, are peculiar to America, inhabiting tropical and subtropi- 


‘And maken men in mysbileue that muse mocho on her cal forests, and ranging north nearly or quite to Texas. 
Piers Plowman (B), x- 118. The average size is about that of the jays, to which they 


wordes. 
Leading motive. See leading!.=Syn. 1. Motive, Reason, have some superficial resemblance ; but they are more like 
Inducement, Incentive, Impulse, consideration, prompting, the bee-eaters of the Old World, Meropide, having a simi- 
stimulus. The differences among the first five of these lar slender form, with long tail, of which the middle fea- 
thers project beyond the rest and are spatulate, forming 2 


words are suggested by the derivations. A motive is that 
which moves one to act, addressing the will, as though di- 
rectly, and determining the choice; it is the common 
philosophical term, and may be collective : as, the whole 


kind of racket. The bill is serrate, the coloration is varie- 
gated, chiefly greenish and bluish, These birds are of soli- 
tary habits, like kingfishers, to which they are closely re- 
field of motive. A reason is that which addresses the ra- lated; they feed upon reptiles, insects, and fruits. See 
onal poe by way of argument for either belief or cut under Momotus. 
choice. An inducement leads one on by his desire for moto (moto), n. [It., = Pg. moto . mot 
good: as, to hold out an additional inducement. An in- oto see pe l Ta ANI : Cen X UN 
centive urges one on like martial music. An impulse drives gj at “oy EEDEN Sonn pS 
one on, but is transitory. direction in which the harmonic parts move: 
motive (m0’tiv), v. t; pret. and pp. motived, as, moto contrario (contrary motion). See mo- 
ppr. motiving. [< motive, n.] To act on as a tion, 14. (bL) Energetic or spirited movement ; 
motive, or with the force of a motive; prompt; spirit: as, con moto (with spirited movement). 
instigate. [Recent] motograph (mo’to-graf), n. [< L. motus, mo- 
When he hassatisfied himself. . . that it was made by tion, + Gr. ypager, write. ] Aform of telegraph- 
auch a person as he, so armed and so motived,...the OF telephone-receiver, invented by Edison, de- 
pro blem is solved. ve Emerson, Essays, 1st ser.,p.10. pending for its action on the variation of the 
motiveless (mO’tiy-les), a. [¢ motive + -less.] friction between two conductors in relative mo- 
Having no motive or aim; objectless. tion, when a current of electricity is passed from 
Though inconceivable, a motiveless volition would, if OMO to the other across the surface of contact. 
conceived possible, be conceived as morally worthless. A revolving drum is interposed in the circuit, one of the 
i Sir W. Hamilton. electrical connections peng made through a movable ter- 
Piotivalers O OR. „ minal in contact with the surface of the drum. This con- 
roe ness ¢ x ran es-nes),”. The char tact-piece is connected to arecording lever or to atele: nen 
acter of being motiveless. ic diaphragm, and, in consequence of the variations of the 
That calm which Gwendolen had promised herself to friction produced by the electric currents, causes the lever 
maintain had changed into sick motivelessness. to record, or the diaphragm to repeat, the message. 
; George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxiv. MOtographic (mo-to-graf’ik), a. [<motograph 
motivity (m6-tiv’i-ti), n. [< motive + -ity.] + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the motograph. 


The power of moving; form of moti Th i 
J g; otion or loco- erearemodelsof . . . the automatic and autographi 
motion. telegraph, the motographic translator and cer ue 


__ The active power of moving, Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XIV. 5. 
[Formerly also mot- 


ty. Locke, Human moton}}, n. An obsolete form of muti 
motley (r ot’li), n. anda. moton?ł (m6’ton), n. [OF. (?).] apiece. of ar- 
W; < ME. motteleye, mottelay, mottelee, motle, a 
mixture of colors, a party-colored dress; of un- 


mor of the fifteenth century, forming part of tl 
mixtu c0 defense of the arm and Shoals, P epa ee 
certain origin. According to Skeat, < OF. 
tlelé, clotted, curdled, cf. equiv. mattonné, 


thought by Meyrick) it was a gusset for the 
curdled, < mattes, curds, < G. dial. (Bay.) matte, 


armpit. 
led, < me motoner}, n. See muttoner. 
T the sense does not suit. In meaning "À 5 
word motley is like medley; but the forms tion, + Gr. pov, voico.] A sound-engine actu- 
a ated by aérial sound-waves, invented by Edison, 
i 0: ry 
Aaa Pat F an, change, + lliw, by sound-wayes, are converted into motion of rotation b 
2 - ysmot, a patch, stylus and ratchet-wheel. iets 
A habit made of pieces of cloth 
ye : att eA of 
‘ent colors in glaring contrast: the usual 
worthy fool! ey 's the only wear! 
aise As you Like it, ii. 6. 34. 


or, as I may call it, motiv- 
nderstanding, IT. xxiii. 28. 


Sp. 
Pg. motor = It. motore, a motor, < LL. TO 
one who moves (applied to one who rocks a 
pede), < L, movere, pp. motus, move: see move. ] 

. n, 1. One who or that which imparts motion ; 
a source or originator of mechanical power; a 
poring power, as water, steam, etc. 

ese bodies likewise, being of 

do readily receive the ‘eae Mia SHG REI geine, 
rae Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

peeineally— 2. In math., an operator or a 
nee t y ghin represents the displacement of 
a TIR. ay. It involves the designation of a particu- 
n space, and the association with it of sila lon 


motophone (m0’to-fon), n. [< L. motus, mo- 
ee, The supposed derivation from W. Sibat 3 
ibrations of a diaphragm, produced, as in the phonograph, 
2 
ot, donot suit the conditions. Hence mottle.) motor (mo’tor), n. anda. [= F. moteur = 
f the jester or professional fool. 


A jester; a fool. 


pld 7 if 
mee, As you Like it, iii. 


colors. 


the head, neck, shoul 
Nat., May, 1889, p. 449, 


See Mottetto 
i T a is in complete an 
duction of the word m 
and wrench, oriei 
8. In mach, 
developing and Hh 
9 g applyi SG ; 
natural force, ae ying mech ttiv 
tide, or the wind; a mae Dressup 


alogy wy 
Y With } 
or toe tis 
The Acag Prag 
ademy yo th 
V Iun S 
i 


tor. See machine, 24 S an 

ly, a motor nerve.— Airy, In ay 

compressed air. Such machetoh a 
i €8 are 


steam-engines, and us 
j eng S, £ se the ai 
cly, according to the a 


widely adopted. See calori : Princit buter 
chine, and cut under ttoric engine (under ep SM 
small motor used for pumping wate Ha 
machine, ete.— Electric motos > Tum 
motor, a prime motor.— H: aoe 
draulic —Motor oculi, the thir 
giving motor impulse to most of ti 
Also called oculomotor. See second ¢ muscles of 
II. a. 1. Giving motion: manta 
Asceticism throws away a ered parting Motin 
help and improve us. It abandons te given by Goli ] 
a vast motor force leading to good. o evil What mighty i 
J. F. Clarke Sı Fi 
rel ATK, © elf-Culture oe 
n In physiol., conveying from the cente ae 
the periphery an impulse that results er tomy: 
result in motion, as 1 nerve: opposes 
—3. Of or pertaining to or acting dee Yi 
motor nerves or tracts. 5 Mrough tie J| 
A vigorous motor system, ready t 
getically, is a condition of a atl doves i ach ex 
J, Sully, Outlines of Pret T i 
Many cases of motor disturbance occur without itede i 
turbance of sensation in the same extremity, ze 
G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p Bf 
Motor dynamo, a dynamo used asa motor, ] 
dynamo is being driven by another the driveris some 
called the motor dynamo.— Motor nerve, any nerve 
function is to excite muscular contraction, and thus 
movement in an animal body. Most nerves are of 
character, or sensorimotor, effecting both motion sni = 
sation, See vasomotor.—Motor printer, a printi 
graph in which the mechanism is moved by electri 
or Other motive power. 
motor-car (m0‘tor-kiir), n. A car which car 
ries its own propelling mechanism, as an elei- 
trie motor, pneumatic engine, steam-engut, 
ete., and is therefore a locomotive. Many st} 
cars have sufficient power to draw other 
attached to them. - f 
motorial (mõ-tö’xi-al), a [K Lu mm 
motory (see motory), Guys tos 
to motion; specifically, of or De rl 
motor nerve; motor, as a nerve: 45; 1 
nerve-fibers; a motorial impulse. oe 
Recent observers have described the fibrille ¢ 1! f 


nery nating in motorial end-plates gis 
nerves as terminating WB. Carpenter, ue 


Pair of cra 


The motorial disorder in this disease {peat 
becomes bilateral. Pap. 20 2 
motorium (m6-t6’ri-wn), m.j Ph Oe mo 
[NL., < LL. motorium, the powe! 
neut. of motorius, moving: 4 
part of an organism which moye 
as distinguished from tha Me C sorit: 
or perceives: the opposi ocali 
a sensorium hee nek oe 
motorium is the entire p 
commune, a hypothieticn common Cê o ov 
‘or motor impulses. , 5 orii (Ë): at 
motorius (mo-to’ri-us), Nes i mot pi 
< LL. motorius, moving: Pi 4 
and physiol., same as motot ie 
Same as motor cout or oculomotor 
vus motorius oculi. _ rj 
motorpathic (mo- tor-pat s 
path-y + -ic.] Of or be mg her" 
or the movement-cure; 
motorpathy (mo -tor pa 
motor, a mover (see mo Dmed 
suffering: see pathos: 
cure; kinesitherapy: 
motory (mo’to-ri), 4: s 
motorius, pone . i 
tor, 2.) Same as MO". tori 
mottlt. An obsolete pret aG 
morth n. i 
motteleyt, n. ana @ iz) n. 
mottetto (mot-tet’ to) ’ 
Same as motet. 
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mottle a 
ret. and pp: mottled, ppr. A h 
taken as *mottly.| To a 


r Dlotehes of diferent colors 


5 erati pirat i 
nol i b Pi variegate; cloud, ay sie reeling off, twisting, and donb! 
mrabad moulinet (m5’li-nct), n. [< F. moulinet, a mill 


< mottle, v.) The pattern 
s and cloudings forming 
ecially in marble or in 
Ce; 

ini f wood. , 
oe 1. Spotted; variegated; 


not I), of spot 


esp 


J. Le 


i tehes 
mot od with plotech c 
red assing jnsensl 
WEE f uliarity of E 


of color, of unequal in- 
ply into one another. 


thought 
with 


Tarvey’s style 


ecu. li yith imager © 
o strong Pe, sparkling Wi T tce On the eve we went to the Francizeans’ Church to hear 
pressed a hong and aida E ae or lit, It 1. ž Ę 4 S academical exercises; there were moult and moult 
Jearned al i pe ie s t there precious child Moucharaby.— Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight. oh Waltsts Lebvats CEN) eae 

-s the mottled little Jess of fear father says). mouchard (mi-shiir’), n. [F., a police-s mop v.i. [< ME. mown, mowen, pl. pres. ind. 7 
qike Canterbury brawn, 1 ens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. mouche, a fly, spy, "esp a Coste Boye < E E mayi.) To be able; may; must. 

arke th irre mo a T ae E-Spy: see P: 

A 2, In entom., marked. x ith me Bi hee France, a police-spy. Moun ye drynke the cuppe whiche I schal drinke? 
specific’ < generally forme k e n T nhs see Musca Í X Dbe lit. a fly, € L. musca, fly: Thei seyn to him, we moun. - Wyelif, Mat. xx. 22. 
ular spot% Be om the ground; ha ving two or Seo Musca iA ch worn as an ornament. moun? (moun).1.i. TS g 

9 ; 5 : 3 = sher z z t.t. [Se. m; < ME. - 
jerent Colo ularly mingled in spots, but moucher (mou’chér), n. [Var. of micher.] 1. nen, mounen % Icel Cet ori cial aie 
, s gt ae 7 i? 


rs irreg x ss 0 
ro colors Te one another.—3. In metal., one Who mouches: same as micher—2, One 
E age 7e r f; : = 
„not runi itO the appearance of pig-iron who lives a semi-vagabond life, selling water- 


an ol a stage intermediate bore the fine ee Towers’ Dace and other mouncelt, n. 

when ted ag the white and the gray. gs that may be obtained in country places cel, et : = A 3 
stages designated ter the ah hemetalaredissemi for the gathering. [Slang.] yP , ete., a little hill, a heap, < LL. monticellus, 
jn mottled ee erayer, 80 the whole has aspotted 

nated throug ace. The gra 


rande: on contai icar- townsfolk who cannot themselyes wander a 
or mottled Pf graphitic carbon ; the w hitestir T Ea fields, but who love to see something that rends hens 
srphitic and the most combined carbon.— Mottled calf. of the green meadows. As the season advances and the 


i j : summer comes he gathers vast quantiti i 

4 ie i ae wip g: ast quantities of dandelion 

See e ced (mot ‘|-fast), a. Having a mot- leaves parsley, sow-thistle, clover, and so forth, as food 

m or the thousands of tame rabbits kept in towns. m 


tled face. 
The mottle-faced gentlemar 
and determination. 
tling (mot‘ling), 2. | 
mot negation of a surface by irregular spots. 
—2, pl. In entom., the marks of a mottled sur- 


1 spoke with great energy A Pa 
Dickens, Pickwick, xliii. mou (mé-shwor’), n. [F. (= Sp. mocador 
3 nt = It. moccatore (see moccador, muckend: < 
n. [Verbaln. of mottle, v.] = , muckender) 
a. [Ve di vd moucher, < ML. muccare, blow the nose, Leite 
muceus, mucus, mucus (of the nose): see mucus.) 
; A pocket-handkerchief. 
‘ace. : 3 ees oe afar Whenever the dear girl expected his Lordship, her mou- 
motto (mot’6), n.5 pl. mottos 2 geen: ¢ 02). choirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco L other 
[< It. motto (= F. mot), a saying, motto: see female gimcracks were arranged. 
mo] 1. A short pithy sentence or phrase, Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlviii. 
sometimes a single word, used to indicate the moudiwarpt, moudiwartt, x. Obsolete vari- 
tenor of that to which it is attached (as an es- ants of moldwarp. 
say or a treatise), or adopted as expressive of mouflet, n. An obsolete form of mufflel. 
one’s guiding idea or pri neiple, or appended to moufion, mouffion (méf’lon), n. [Also muflon ; 
adeviceor acoatof arms. Inheraldrythe mottois < F. moufion (see def.), prob. < G. muffel, a dog 
carried on a scroll, alluding to the bearing or to the name or other animal with large hanging lips: see 
of the bearer, or expressing some principle or tenet. The a lel A wild in z imal of 
heraldic motto, strictly considered, is not hereditary, but muft, mufle J] A wild sheep; an ammai 0 
personal; but il is frequently used by successive bearers of the genus Ovis, particularly the musimon, 0. 
the escutcheon to which it belongs, especially when, asis musimon. This is a species inhabiting the mountains 
often the case, it refers to some part of the achievement. of southern Europe, as in Greece, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
2, The poetry or verse contained in a motto- Though the fleece is not woolly, the animal is closely re- 
kiss or paper cracker. lated to the common sheep, 0. aries, with which it breeds 


vari ther kinds, as the argali, the big- 
Then we let off paper crackers, each of which contained el pe Se E Sane sa E FFE = 


a motto, W. S. Gilbert, Ferdinand and Elvira. mought! (mout). An obsolete or dialectal form 


Pe motto-kiss. [U. S.]— Motto indention. See of might2, preterit of may}. 


Mottoed (mot’dd),a. [< motto + -ed2.] Hav 
ing OG. ito + ed. Hav- “of moth, 
Bea motto; bearing a motto: as, a mottoed a n. An obsolete form of mohair. 
“Is AT. iik. n. Same as muzhik. 
motto-kiss (mot’ö-kis), n. A candy or sweet- mow A ete. See mold, ete. 
3 


meat wrapped i f 
of 10 e on fancy paper and having a scrap moulet, v. An obsolete form of mold2. 


ates called motto si 
Mottrami pascaply: linum, molina, & 
det.) poate (mot’ram-it), n. [< Mottram (see ae ae ma 


~ite2, cdr ; 
Copper el A hydrous vanadate ofleadand A nearly vertical 


of avel ring as a crystalline inerustation shi a 
in Cheshire Tapteng? on sandstone at Mottram shale in ANGE i 
Moti 7 ; $ ing down 
UA (Ete mote, + 8) Con G waten wiih 
Mien Vk sometimes in the 
mou (mö), teek raised by the workmen. H. Miller. hot days of = 


mouch E Scotch form of mouth. mer, on the large 

michel, ev ) v. i. [Also mooch ; var. of glaciers, forms con- 

slowly A „1. To skulk; sneak; moye siderable rivulets 

i cae hedge tai, See michel. [Slang.] on the surface of 

MY along as if tows Are Slow the ice. These run 
if £ ow and dull; they ips ) 

M ayhew, €y were croaking aenea sone until they reach a crey- 


2. London Labour => ice, down which they 
To live Re and London Poor, I. 472. d end and gradually 
and ace ofa ode eae life, without wear ER E Da 

i ®, selling water-cresses cylindrical 2 
moucha 4 produce.’ s ses rough which the wa- 
ant ce. See moucher. [Slang.] aes in a subgla- 


ht (a) A ,o-shar’a-bi), n. J] m g¢ 

a customm o LNY inclosed th ae z E phe- 
; a so Oriental fashion, in sucha man- nomenon, seen only on 
Without bei Person upon it can see the street the greater glacies 
9 cut E Also called lattice-window al at ee 
a ice-window eee ine Guid 
silat ant vill meciledm okey eae 
iT a gate electing from the face of wall moulinage (mö'lin 

€ entran © t0 contribut, EEE Tate 
mce ute to the defense of āj), n. (E. € mo 


S S, 
ee cut in next column. liner, mill 


throw, < moulin, a mill: see moulin.) The hia ; 


stone, drum, capstan, dim. of moulin, a mill: 
" y alls a 
see moulin.) 1. The drum or roller of a eap- 
pe crane, cte.—2, A form of windlass used 
or bending the great crossbow. See cranequin, 
oe cut in preceding column,—3. A kind of 
ine ae A cirenlar swing of a sword or 
moult}, moultent, cte. See molf®, ete 
moult?, a. (CE. moult, ranch, < L. multus, much: 
see multitude.) Much; many. [Rare.] 


preterit-present verb.] Must. [North. Eng. 
and Scotch.] : È | = 


: ah es dim. of monticulus, a little hill or mountain, 
a ee iran contains the lar: c moucher sells the nests and eggs of small birds to dim. of mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain: see mount. 
the Cf. monticle, monticule.) A heap; a pile. 


Pall Mall Gazette. Mound! (mound), n. [L ME. mound, a protec- 


mought?, x. An obsolete or dialectal variant 


oetry or a motto inclosed with i d 5 5-lan 7 i mill, = 
for the a : osed with it, use Jan’), n. [< F. moulin, a i 
States amusement of children. In the United monin e by ely, = It. molino, < LL. 


hr, 


eGangotri 


mound 


[ME., < OF. moncel, monzel, mun- 


Thei lepe to fight with the crowned lyon that hadde his 
bestes departed in to xviij mouncela. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii. 415. 


ounchį, v. An obsolete form of munch. 


tion, a helmet, might, < AS. mund, the hand, a 
hand (as a measure), hence (like the equiv. L. 
manus, hand) power, protection, guardianship, 
esp. in comp., in legal use: not found in sense 
of ‘hill; but cf. mund-beorh, a protecting hill; 
= OFries. mund, mond = OHG. munt = Icel. 
mund, protection; perhaps ult. related to L. 
mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain, > E. mount}, with 
which mound! has been somewhat confused: see 
mount!.] 1}. A protection; restraint; curb. 
Such as broke through all mounds of law. 
South, Sermons, i 
Qt. A helmet. Weber, Metr. Rom., L—3t. % 
Might; size. 3 
Fourti thousand men thai founde, É; 
To bataile men of grete mounde. 
Arthour and Merlin, p.138. (Halliwell) 
4. An artificial elevation of earth, as one raised 
as a fortification or part of a fortification, or 
as a funeral monument; a bank of earth; 
hence, a bulwark; a rampart or fence. 
i i ast with a mound. 
Dee Spenser, F. Q., UL. vii. 56. 
J God had ra kz 
‘ $ 5 a z 
That mountain as his garden H R D L iv, 26. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood. 
Lowell, First Snow-fall. 
5, A natural elevation presenting the appear- 
ance of having been raised artificially; a hil- 


; a knoll. 

lee He pointed to the feld, 

Where, bance here le there oy mound and knoll, 

an 

Were men and women ing font: coh GAE 
6. Incivil engin., in excavations, a piece of the 
original ground left at intervals to show the 
dep 
origines of N 


5 Of en 
me 


mound 


der this head are included all th 
A Valley, were quite within t 
forts. D. Carr, Mounds of tho 


mound! (mound), v. t. 
tify witha mound ; add 


to. 


he limits of his ef: 


a barrier, rampart, ote., 


Wo will sweep tie nee AT = 

ks that mound ot eys. i 
pea eie beni Drayton, M mses’ Elysium, iil. 
est walls . 
turrets crown’d. 
J. Philips, Cider, i, 


Asand-built ridge 


Di q hills that mound the sea. f 
vie Tennyson, Ode to Memory, V. 


A spacious city stood, with firm 
Sure mounded and with numerous 


mound), n. [¢1°. monde=Sp. Pg. ma- 
< L. mundus, the 
world, the universe, cosmos, lit. or- 
nament, decoration, dress; hence 
ult. E. mundify, cte., mundane, ete. 
Cf, mappemounde.] A figure of a 
globe, taken as an emblem of sov- 
ereignty. The emblem is of ancient 
Roman origin, being associated with Jupi- 
ter, as in a Pompeiian wall-painting. It 
often surmounts a crown. Also monde. 


She willed them to present this crystal 3 
mound, a note of monarchy and symbol of perfection, to 
thy more worthy deity. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 

mound-bird (mound’berd), n.. A bird of the 
family Megapodiide, and especially of the genus 

Megapodius. The mound-birds are so called from the 

great mounds or tumuli which they construct for the re- 

ception of their eggs, which are hatched by the heat of de- 

composition of the decaying vegetable substances in which 

they are buried. See cut under Megapodius. 
mound-builder (mound’bil’der), n. 1. One of 
a race of people by whom the various earth- 
works called Jndian mounds (see mound.) were 
constructed. That these works are not necessarily of 
great antiquity, and that they were built by a race in 
no essential respect different from that found inhabiting 
the region where they occur when this was first settled 
by the whites, is the present opinion of nearly all the 
best-informed investigators of American archeology. See 
quotation under Zndian mounds, above. 

In districts where the native tribes known in modern 
times do not rank high even as savages, there formerly 
dwelt a race whom cthnologists call the Mound-Butlders, 
from the amazing extent of their mounds and enclosures, 
of which there is a single group occupying an area of four 
square miles. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 50. 
2. A mound-bird. 
mounded (moun‘ded), a. [< mound. + -ed?.] 

Possessing a mound; formed into or shaped 

like a mound. [Poetical.] 

When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 


mound-maker (mound’ma’kér), n. Same as 


mound-bird. 
mounseer (moun-sér’), n. An old Anglicized 
form of monsieur, now used only as ludicrous. 
mount! (mount), n. [< ME. mount, mont, munt, 
< AS. munt = OF. mont, mount, munt, F. mont 
= Sp. Pg. It. monte, < L. mons, montis, a biil, 
mountain; from a root scen also in eminere, put 
out: see eminent, prominent. Hence ult. ai 
mon(t-)s) E. mountain, mount?, amount, para- 
mount, surmount, ete., monte, ete.] 1. An eleva- 
tion of land, more or less isolated; a hill; a 
mountain: in this sense chiefly archaic or poet- 
ical, except before a proper name as the par- 
ticular designation of some mountain or hill: 
as, Mount Etna; Mount Calvary. 
Doun ouer the mownt of Olyuete, 
Als it fell in thare iornay, 
To ierusalem the redy way, 
Graithly furth thai held the gate. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 
; the m 
Of Badon I myself beheld fhe King. ag 
_ Charge at the head of all his Table Round. 
7 a Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
(mound; a bulwark or breastw: - 
tack or defense. eee 
few ye down trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem. 
dae Tna Pee Jer. vi. 6. 
they raised yp mounts to plant their artill n. 
i Hakduyt’s Voyages, T. 122, 


mound? ( 
do = It. mondo, 


Mound. 


a 
tree 


ecarthworks of tho 


Mississippi Valley, P- 3. 
[< mound}, n.] To for- 


mount? (mount), n. 
upon which anything is mounted or fixed foruse, 
and by which it is supported and held in place. 
Specifically — (a) The paper, cardboard, or other material 
to which an engraving or a drawing is attached in order 
to set it off to advantage. 
or two sheets to one of which the print is attached, while 
So aoe apace crt oat omie Nhat Jarger than the 

n aced over ermitti i 
protecting it from scion Biagio a wills 
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f roury, at > base 

o n; (d) Mount of Mercury, at the ba 
and that or anger: iy Mount of the Moon, near the wrist 
a the side of the hand furthest from the thumb; (f) 
Mount of Saturn, at the base of the middle finger; (9) 
Mount of Venus, the large fleshy base of the thumb.— 
Mount grieced or in degrees, in her., a mount terraced 
the form of steps. 3 : 
mount? (mount), v. [< ME. mounten, monten, 
munten, < OF. munter, E. monter (= Sp. Pg. 
montar = It. montare), < ML. montare, mount, 
lit. go up hill, < L. mon(t-)s, a hill: see mountl. 
Cf. dismount, surmount.) I. intrans. 1. To 
rise from, or as from, a lower to a higher po- 

sition; ascend; soar: with or without up. 
Doth the eagle mount wp at thy command? T 
$ Job xxxix 
mounteth with all his industrie and 
World vnto that other intel- 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 751. 


The Cabalist . . - 
intention from this sensible 
lectuall. 
As high as we have mounted in delight, 

In our dejection do we sink as low. 
Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence. 


She mustered up courage to Jook her straight in the 
face, and a trifle of colour mounted to her face. W. Black. 
2. Specifically, to get onhorseback: as, to mount 
and ride away. 

The mony come count, and let me mount. __ 
- Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child's Ballads, V. 34). 
3. To amount; aggregate: often with wp: as, 


the expenses mount up. 
Sir, you know not 
To what a mass the little we get daily 
Mounts in seven years. 
Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iv. 1. 
II. trans. 1. To raise from, or as if from, a 
lower to a higher place; exalt; lift on high. 
That we, down-treading earthly cogitations, 
May mount our thoughts to heay’nly meditations, — 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


What power is it which mounts my love so high, 
That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 235. 
2. To get upon; place or seat one’s self upon, 
as that which is higher; ascend; reach; climb: 
as, to mount a horse; to mount a throne. 

So men in rapture think they mount the sky, 

Whilst on the ground th’ intranced wretches lie. 

Dryden, Essay on Satire, 1. 118. 
8. To set on horseback; furnish with a horse 
or horses for riding: as, the groom mounted the 
lad on apony; also, to seat in a coach or the like 
conveyance. 
Gone ev'ry blush, and silent all reproach, 


Contending princes mount them in their coach. 
Pope, Dunciad, iy. 564. 


Six Moorish scouts, well mounted and well armed, en- 
tered the glen, examining every place that might conceal 
an enemy. Irving, Granada, p. 78. 


He mounted me on avery quiet Arab, and I had a pleas- 
ant excursion. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 324. 
4, To place in suitable position with adjust- 
ment of parts, so as to render available for use: 
as, to mount a cannon; to mount a loom. 


> Let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon charged to the mouths. 
Shak., King John, ii. 1. 381. 


On this rampart he mounted his little train of artillery. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 
Specifically — 5. To prepare for representation 
or exhibition by furnishing and accompanying 
with appropriate appurtenances and accesso- 
ries, as a stage-play or other spectacle.—6. 
To be equipped or furnished with; carry as 
equipment or armament: used specifically of 
anything that carries war material: as, the 
fort mounts fifty guns.—7. To putin shape for 
examination or exhibition by means of neces- 
sary or ornamental supports or accessories; 
furnish, fit up, or set with necessary or appro- 
priate appurtenances: as, to mount a picture 
or a map; to mount objects for microscopic ob- 
Porra on; to mount a sword-blade; to mount 
a jewei.—To un’ a i 
do the duty of Oma EURA co B o a 


See horsel. 
[< mount?, v.] 1. That 


A mount may be a single sheet, 


The crude white mounts wholly or practically destroy 


the value of those “high lights ” alwa; fully placed 
by. Turner, and which g: ways so carefully p. ace 

; ever compos ition, were with him so integral a part of 
(b) The nec y fi x 2 = 
cate object, asa fan.” handle, or the like for any deli- 


Nineteenth Century, XIX. 401. 


Perforated cedar, sandalwood, nacre, ivory, such is the 
int of an elegant fan. 
k Art Journal, N. S., VIII. 90, 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


mount 
a a 
(ce) The paper, silk, or other 2 
of a fan. Me Materia 
A paper mount pas 
Coryat's Cruditics quoto 
To this period Del 
these the mount is Tite “i 
mount being half-wa “th : 
the usual place a 


(d) Apparatus for the 
cannon to its carriage, 

The carriages and m 
of bronze and steel. 


ounts of the 
(e) pl. The metal ornaments E 
cte., or apparently as guards tat f 
parts, as in the decorative 
century in Europe. (J) Th 
used to preserve objects in 
the microscope. The object i 
a Pie ae eas or circles, and 
ry mounts, is immersed in a 4p 0 exe 
as Canada bal Beau liqui i 
in some cases, 
mm 3 
2. The means of mounting 
self on or as on horseback.” 
in riding or hunting use, A 
I have got a capital mount, 
(b) A horse-block. Halliwell 

: ell, (Proy. 7 Diin 

mountable (moun’ta-bl), q. “jae Abin 
as mount?, v., + -able.] Capabi, E. Mong 
cended or mounted. Cotgrave. © being,’ | 
mountain (moun’tan), n. and a, “| 
taine, mountein, montain, montai a. Mion, | 
montaigne, < OF. montaig te Mtl, 


: , me, muntai 
tagne = Pr. montanha, montani a F 
Sp. montaña = Pg. montanha = Ip, po 0 


ML. montanea, also montana. a, Montag, 


) 7a ) a monn 
mountainous region, < L. montana, nee? 
7 eut. pl 


mountainous regions, < montanus, of orh 
ing to a mountain, mountainous, ¢ lr 
mountain: see mounil,. Mountain EA } 
mount! as fountain is to fountl.] I i a 
Ee T o A * „Alaf 
sl F anon o: p ee considerable Innn 
na ig nore or le a pr uptly above the surrowi r 
ing or adjacent region. Ordinarily no el ' 
called a mountain which does not form a on 
figure in the landscape; hence, what is a mountain i 
region might be regarded as simply a hill in anot : 
region may have great elevation above the sea-level 
not be recognized as a mountain. Thus, the Plain 
region between the Missouri and the Rocky Mounts 
have an elevation on their western edge as great as tht 
of the highest points of the Appalachian range, Eleni 
regions not mountains are often called plateau. H 
tions, although of considerable height, if quite isd 
precipitous, are often called rocks: as, the Rock of Git 
tar. Peak is occasionally used in the same w 
Pike’s Peak; the Peak of Teneriffe; and in the 
States, in regions formerly occupied or explored by 
French, the word butte is employed witha somewh 
lar meaning, while mound is used cover a consideri ee 
tent of country, especially in Wisconsin, 48 neat 
equivalent of butte or mount. For ranges or conti 
series of mountains, see mountain-chain. 
We retourned towardes Therusalem by the mun 
of Jude. Sir R. Guylford, Pylgrymsss k% 
Mountains interpos'd | 
x jes of nations. RE 
Make enemies of na Cowper, Task, iIi 
nent to the ve" 


hue. f 
į Hopa Li 


BUNS g; 4 
Conty Mad, 
try ye 
othe os sae Cy 
Ne ang 
furniture of 


Ta 
Gas ig 


A> | 
tg, ( 


"Tis distance lends enchant: $ 
And robes the mountain in its azur 


Campbell, Pleasures 0 i 

i i inin 

2. Something resembling & mouii i 

large; something of extraordiniy “ab 

a great heap: as, & mountain 0: n ool 
So many hadde thei slayn of men and va 
mounteins of bodyes were a-boute a 

myght come to hem but launching 2. 

J 


an 0} 
e montan, 
oth itani 


Tf it can confer mie thinge t ita 
jesties praise, and it were bu acl we is 
as yours. A. Hume, Orthograph! ea 
See skulking Truth to her olf eg he 
Mountains of Casuistry heap Pope, Dun ; jè 
m OD PY 
grow! 
3. A wine made from grapes © 
ground. See T., 2. 


ti Malaga 
i 1d Mountain or è ie 
Very little o 


Ys demm 


oldman of the mountain. ~ treme reo ol 
tain. A name given to tn eE onch rev? 


name EL i 
higher partof the hats. re A 
the chief leaders were Robespien 

was temporarily 
revolution of 1848.—10 


i -hill. ing ing a 
Mi Se OF or pertaining or on D 
found on mountains; P GiT nouit 


mountain: as, mountat 


mountain goats. 
i j hand 

And in thy right 
The M untain-DymP 


2, Produced fror 
of a mountain, & bi 


iit | 


mountain 
ike <é ain in size; 
_3. Like & mounta ; 
in Wiles . 
n WH 
untae ity, E 
vaski ma ie e mountain ma, 


g 

rash z siyor of its woe. 

G "phe het nd shall, survivor nilde Harold, iii. 67. 
3 , 


jesty of worth 


pyran 
gnould > Byron 5 
boomer, cavy, howitzer, lime 
a patter Y, ce the nouns. til”e-ri), n 
peeaseceiiery (moun oars ens 
in- 1. 


ys oun’tan-ash’), n, aly, One of 
g rA of the genus Pyrus, having 
mall trees ily P. aucuparia. This, the 
yes, primar oys wild in the northern parts 
ıl cultivation Ae om 
d, m4 I?  qsome pinnate leaves, its sma 
ntof its hando flowers, and its bright-red 
r tools; Į 
; oe as also of the American 
est-known American moun- 
yilar tree, but with larger 
r-colored fruit. Itis na- 
stern United States and 
The western moun- 


a, a NO A 
B See dogberry, n m i 
f several species of Eucalyptus, es- 
of S 8 

E. amygđalina, E. 


and E. pilularis 


‘tān-avřenz), Ēn. A ro- 

-avens (moun ta 

mountain ar Dryas octopetala. oe 

gaceous | alm (moun’ tan-biim), n. . An 

mountat plant ‘Eriodictyon glutinosum (prob- 
u ’ å, 


Stas tomentosum). Also ealled yerba 
ay 5 The Oswego tea, Monarda didyma : 
santa. — 4: 


Jed in the drug-t rade. 


s o in-beaulty (moun’tan-biti), n. The 
mo ifornia mountain-trout. a e 
mountain-beaver (moun’tin-bé’ ver), n. he 


sowellel, Haplodon rufus. See scwellel, and cut 


ane Ee opira (moun’tan-blak’bérd), n. 
oals Merula torquata. Also called 
mountain-collcy, Bie Saree or mountain- 
r Local, Eng. | 

eshte (moun’tan-bld), n. 1. The blue 
carbonate of copper. See azurite,1.—2. Same 
as blue ashes (which see, under blue). f 

mountain-bramble (moun’tin-bram’bl), n. 


The cloudberry, Rubus Chamemorus. See 
cloudberry. s . 
mountain-cat (moun’tan-kat), n. 1. A cata- 


mount; a wildecat.— 2. An animal about as 
large as a cat, Bassaris astuta. See Bassaris, 1. 
(Southwestern U. S.]—8. In ker., same as 
catamount, 2. 
mountain-chain (moun’tan-chan), n. A con- 
nected series of mountains or conspicuous ele- 
vations. In the formation of mountains other than vol- 


canic the process has usually been of such a character 
that a long strip of country has been raised in a sort of 


crestor wall; indeed, regions thousands of milesin length 


have occasionally been thus affected. 
or wall has either in the original process of mountain- 


building been raised into masses or subdivisions of vary- 
more or less isolated from each other, or 

ion and exposure to atmospheric 
ates The more 
5 a and distinct peaks, summits, or crests 
together make This impossible to establish 
ountain-range can be sepa- 
nt c In most cases, how- 
tity, between More or less similarity, if not absolute iden- 
a range, from botha 
i ae ephea point of view; but there 
othergreally in pee Made Up of parts differing from each 
it preally in lithological character and in the epoch of 
nd which, nevertheless, are always popu- 
& One system, and are so desig- 
h most of the greater mountain- 


ing height and 
else long-continued eros 
agencies have b 


rought about t] > result. 
or less separated. so he same result. 


n up the range. 

ny Ten by which one m 
‘om 4 je 

area ae panoition adjacent one. 

Renan and iterent parts of 

are ranges which 


larly conside 

Onsidered as fo; 

ni th a the ease with 
5 the Himalayas, the Andes, and the Cordilleras. 

E x (moun’tan-kok), n. 

» Letrao urog 

to ttain cork gallus. 
Variot 

extreme lightvecs asbestos, so called 


Sceauricuig SUD Cuoun’ tin -kou / slip), n. 
no ch cowslip (under cowslip). 
A land- 


ta eula and Pen 


Serab ca cra, _<Moun’tan-kra i 
monnta te family Gecarcinida ” z 


EA (moun’'tān-dū), n Whisky A 
pecially Highland whisky, [ac Sky. es- mountain-loy: Ae 
: : © [Seote z 1 -Inyʻé 
ae shepherd mio ma at oma ed O a 
ain heights, and we ected tore} arom the monn- Proposed name P FAE hh TES 
anat were nec donte tan aas, Proposed nam for plants ot tle wenna Pacha 
J. Wilson, Ligh ini 


mountain-ebony (moun’tan 


mountained (moun’tand), a. 


This elevated ridge 


The male 
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in alarge shed, 
sh Life, p. 205, 


C an-eb"6-nj n B 
wood of an Indian tree, Bauhinia sareman 


ou med < mountai 

-ed2.] 1. Covered with moraine ig 
This mountained world. à 

2. Heaped up high. 


Giant Vice and Irreligi 
On mountain'd fal wÍ 


7 anby's mountain-lover, P. Canhyi, a shrub 
with deep-colored ey a Ape el f 
montako S Virgin eee, leavea, discovered in the 


mountain-magnolia (moun’tan-mag-no’li 
‘See Kapala s ({moun’tin-mag-nd’lid), n. 


mountain-mahoe (moun’tān-mā'hō), n. See 
mahoe, A 4 


mountain-mahogany (moun/’ tān-ma -hòg”a- 
ni), n. See mahogany. E = ied 

nee Mountain-man (moun’tan-man), n. A trap- 

schoods to invade the ada per: so called in the Rocky Mountains, Sports- 

: Brown, Essay on Satire, "OWS Gazetteer. 

mountaineer (moun-ta-nér’), n. [Formerly also mountain-mango (moun’tän-mang’gō), n. See 


ts and Shadows of Scot: 


Keats, Hyperion, 


Papo Bee s € mar 

mounn ie OF. montanier, montagnicr, mon- m we ? We ate 

aignicr = It. montagnaro, montanaro, & ML, OUD ain-maple (moun’tan-ma’pl), m. See 

montanarius, a mountaineer, prop, adj. 4th, ee - 
j., : 


montana, mountains: 
1. An inhabitant of 
hence, a person r 
barous. 


Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer. 


Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2, 120, 

A few mountainers may escape, enough to 
e ay escape, to continue the 
human race; and yet, being illiterate Tusticks (as moun- 
tainers always are), they can preserve no memoirs of former 
times. Bentley, Sermons (ed. 1724), p. 108. (Latham.) 


mountain-meal (moun’tån-mēl), n. Bergmehl, 
, Mountain-milk (moun’tan-milk), n. A very 
) soft spongy variety of carbonate of lime. 
- mountain-mint (moun’tan-mint jn. See Pye- 
nanthemum. : K 
mountainous (moun’tān-ns), æ. [Formerly 
also mountanous; < OF, montaigneur, F. mon- 
tagneus = Sp. montañoso = Pg. montanhoso = 
It. montagnoso, < LL. montaniosue, mountain- 
ous, < L. montana, neut. pl., mountainous re- 


See mountain and -cer,] 
a mountainous dist 
egarded as uncouth or bar 


2. A climber of mountains: as, he has distin- pons see mountain. | 1. Abounding in moun- 
guished himself as a mountaincer. ains: as, the mountainous country of the Swiss. 


The Country is not mountanous, nor yet low, but such 
pleasant plaine hils, and fertile valleyea. 
Quoted in Capt. John $ k's Works, I, 115. 
2. Large asa mountain; huge; towering. 
What custom wills, in all things should we do't, 
The dust on antique time wonld lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’er-peer. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 127. 
On Earth, in Air, amidst the s and Skies, 
Mountainous Heaps of Wonders rise, 
Prior, On Ex. iii. 14, st. 7. 
3t. Inhabiting mountains; barbarous. 

In... destructions by deluge and earthquake, . . . 
the remnant of people which hap to be Tved are com- 
monly ignorant and mountainous people, that can give no 
account of the time past. Bacon, Vicissitude of Things. 

mountainett(moun‘tan-et),n. [Formerly also moyntainousness(moun’tan-us-nes),7. Moun- 
mountanet; < OF. montagne, montaignette, dim. tainous character or condition. 3 
of montagne, montaigne, a mountain: see moun-  srmenia is so called from the mountainousness of it. eB? 
tain.) A small mountain. Brerewood. f 
Betwixt her breasts (which sweetly rose up like two fair mountain-parsley (moun’tan-piirs‘li), Tt nN 
mountainets in the pleasant vale of Tempe) there hung a The plant Peucedanum Oreoselinum.—2. The 
very rich diamond. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


parsley-fern of Europe, Cryptogramme (Allaso- 
mountain-fern (moun’tan-férn), n. A common 


* rus) crispa. = ef k 
European fern, Ae»idium Oreopteris, closely al- mountain-pepper (moun’tin-pep*ér), n. The 4 
lied to the male-tern, A. Filix-mas. 


seeds of Capparis Sinaica. - x 
mountain-fever (moun’tan-fé’vér), n. Aname mountain-plum (moun’tan-plum), n. A tree, 
given somewhat loosely to certain fevers occur- 


Ximenia Americana. = r 
ring in the Cordilleras. They are usually ma- mountain-pride (moun'tān-prid), n. A tree of 
larial or typhoid. Tie 


Jamaica: same as May-pole, 3. 
mountain-finch (moun’ tan-finch). n. 


mountain-rhubarb (moun’ tan-ré"birb), n. 
brambling or bramble-finch, Fringilla monti- The plant Rumez alpinus. 
fringilla. See brambling. 


mountain-rice (moun’tin-ris), wt ar upland 
i ‘ta i i irrigation in the Himaiayas, 
-flax (moun’tan-flaks),n. 1. Aplant, rice grown without irrigation mi ya 
mountain te O or Polygala Senega. See flar, Cochin-China, and some districts of the Unit- 
1 (a) and (b), and Linum.—2. A fibrous asbes- 


ed States and Bare Any of the several 
ia s n and made into cloth. sses of the genus Oryzopsis. f 
tos efter ee Sin 'tān-frinj), n. The mountain-rose (moun’tan-r0z), n. The alpine 
climbing fumitory, Adlumia cirrhosa. See cut rose, Rosa alpina. naaie 
under Adlumia. ` s mountain-sandwort (moun’tan pn 
in i ān-grā . Dee e sandwori. . E 
mountain-grape (moun ’ tan-grap), n Soar cona eee 
nan green (moun‘tan-grén), n. 1. Same mon wild sheep of the Rocky and other North 
mo > 
as malachite-green, 1.— 


2. Same as May-pole,3. American mountains; the bighorn, Oris mon- 
mountain-guava (moun'tin-gwi'vi),". Seo tai ain-soap (moun tansan) aa ooe 
iE : í (mount 
TE Au Ate. "aiera nid Oe fecal ee 
Lepus variabilis, and of some of its varieties. abe genes y reg 


i ‘tin-hol/i), m. : P: ; Fee 
mountain-bolly (mom Nei nthes Canaden- mountain-sorrel (moun tan-sor’el), n. A plant 
Nort ae panh ee ay bark. of the genus Oxyria. ee = i 
Sis, & branohing ib VR a 1. Kal- mountain-sparrow (mount in pario e S 
mountam au Sa cut under Kalmia.—2. Um- tree-sparrow, ar r noua aa 
eee Californie —3. A plant of the genus mountain-spinac. 7 
él i —3s. 


mountaineer (moun -ta-nér’), v. i. [< moun- 
taincer,n.] To assume or practise the habits of 
a mountaineer ; climb mountains: seldom used 
except in the present participle or the parti- 
cipial adjective. 
Not only in childhood and old age are the arms used for 
purposes of support, but in cases of emergency, as when 
mountaineering, they are so used by men in full vigour. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 60. 
mountaineering (moun-ta-nér’ing),n. [Verbal 
n. of mountaineer, v.] The act or practice of 
climbing mountains. 
mountainert (moun’tan-ér), n. Same as moun- 
taineer. 


ta i t et plant, Atriplex hortensis, of the natural 
. “OWbe (moun taén-kran”ber-i), tall ere: Í of Tatary. It 
a A ee E A E E E E BS al ir 
mountas humeté or {an krds), n. In her., a moun E N ERT a ae iare sutculent leaves na a Tor E 
A bird o eurassow ( uped. _ 2 = at 5 licorice (mount: Jik oe), n. = ach o lad 2 
N ptntain q subfamily Oveophasiea s z orai species of trefoil, Tapi © ee all 
ane dian eon (moun’tan-dam"zn) n À mountain-linnet (moun a ye ee th 
mo Itten tons C6, Simaruba amara, which ields fringilline bird of Europe, 
dig tain-deer na astringent,  ” y twite. : vtanlivor), n. The cou- Te eccurs in a 
` Raro] “"°Un’tan-dér), n. The cham- mountain-lion (moun tpn onder cougar. 


It is 
To anghai of doubt and fear, 
ut goat or mountain-deer. 


Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv. 8. keys are in abundance. 


Jand, in a Swed! 
gar, Felis concolor. ian 
[Western U. S.J 

There deer, bears, 


CC-0. In Public 


x mountain-tobacco 
qmountain-tobacco (moun’tiin-to-bak’6), nm A 
60 ite plant, Arnica montana. 

e ine i 'tān- wärd), adv. [<S 


(moun 
mountainward l tion of moun- 


“mountain + -ward.] In the diree 
tains; toward the mountains. 
ne SEND come Atlantio, LXIV. 355. 
mountain-witch (moun f tgn-wich), ne A wood- 
pigeon, Geotrygon sylvatica. P. H. Gosse ae 
mountain-wood (moun tan-wud), n. Avariety 
of asbestos. See asbestos, , À 
ti | occurs soft, tough m 
p ientain, wood eer ming wood, and is found in Scot- 
land, France, and the ‘Tyrol, Spons Encyc. Manus, T. 341. 
mountancet, ”- ME. mountaunee, MORTAUNCE, 
< OF. montanto, mountance, & rising, amount, 
< monter, mount: see mount, v. Cf. mounte- 
nance.) Amount; extent. 


Of al the remenant of myn other care 


Ne sette I nat the mountaunce of a tare. z 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1, 712. 


Eyeryche of hem hath be Zere the mountance of 6 score 
Floreynes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 85. 
mountant (moun’ tant), @ [< F. montani, 
mounting, ppr. of monter, mount: see mountl, 
v. CE. montant.) High; raised: a quasi-her- 
aldie epithet. 


Your apror 
Although, I know, 


oe 


asses; it has a 


Hold up, you sluts, 

ıs mountant; you are not oathable — 
you'll swear. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 135. 
mountebank (moun’të-bangk), n. anda. [For- 
merly also mountibank; < It. montambanco, 
montimbanco, earlier monta in banco (Florio), a 
mountebank, < montar in banco, play the moun- 
tebank (Florio), lit. mount ona bench: montaro, 
mount; in, on; banco, bench: see mount, int, 
banks, bench. Cf. saltimbanco.) I, n. 1. A peri- 
patetic quack; one who prescribes and sells 
nostrums at fairs and similar gatherings. 
Wesee the weakness and credulity of men is such as they 
will often prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned 
physician. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 190. 

The front looking on the greate bridge is possess’d by 


mountebanks, operators, and puppet-players. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 3, 1644. 


the latest mountebank in England was about 
twenty years ago, in the vicinity of Yarmouth. He was 
selling “cough drops” and infallible cures for the asthma. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 217. 
Hence—2. Any impudent and unscrupulous 


pretender; a charlatan. 
Nothing so impossible in nature but mountebanks will 
undertake. Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 


tremble for him [William IV.]; at present heis only a 


mountebank, but he bids fair to be a maniac. 
Greville, Memoirs, July 30, 1830. 


8. The short-tailed African kite, Helotarsus 
ecaudatus: so called from its aérial tumbling. 
= Empiric, etc. See quack, n. 

S a 1. Pertaining to or consisting of 
oe aa sham; quack: as, a mountebank 


Perhaps 


Obseryed ye, yon reverend Jad 
Mak's faces to tickle the mob ; 
He rails at our mountebank squad — 
It’s rivalry just i’ the job. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 


2, Produced by quackery or jugglery. 


Every mountebank trick was a t i 
: aes Da Abyssinia]. a great accomplishment 
o Bruce, Source of the Nile, Int., p. Ixxiv. 


Mountebank shrimp. See shrimp. 
ountebank (moun’ Eh v: 
n] T. trans. 1. To cheat by unscrupu- 


[< mounte- 
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mountebankish (moun’té-bangk-ish), (tly {Uh 
mountebank + -ish1.] Characteristie of a moun- 
tebank ; quackish ; knavish. i 

A Saturnian merchant born in Rugilia, whom for his 
ennningness in negotiating, a for soe MO aaa 
Lmountebankish tricks, I transformed to a Lox. . 
ae ; Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 87. (Davies.) 

[< 


mountebankism (moun’té-bangk-izm), n. 
mountebank + <ism.] Same as moun tebankery. 


mounted (moun’ted), p. &. [Pp. of mount?, v 
1. Raised; especially, set on horseback _ as, 
mounted police ; specifically, in her., raised 
upon two or more steps, generally three: said 
especially of a cross.— 2. Elevated; set up.— 
8. Furnished; supplied with all necessary ac- 


eessorics. 


She is a little haughty.; 
e has a mind well mounted. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 2. 


a merry-andrew or mountebank. 


Of a small body, sh 


Mounted Andrew, 


Davies. 
While mounted Andrews, bawdy, bold, and loud, 


Like cocks, alarum all the drowsy crowd. 
Verses prefixed to Kennet’s tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly. 


Mounted cornet, in organ-building. See cornetl, 1 (c). 
—Mounted power, 2 horse-power designed for service 
without dismounting. E. I. Knight.— Mounted work, 
silverware of which the ornaments are soldered on instead 
of being raised in relief from the body itself by chasing or 
repoussé work. 
mounteet (m 
mountenance 
mountenance, A 
an erroneous form 
of maintenance) of mounta 

Amount; space; extent. 
The montenans of dayes three, 


He herd bot swoghyne of the flode. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 103). 


Man can not get the mount’nance of an egg-shell 
To stay his stomach. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ili. 5. 
mounter (moun’tér), n. [< mount) + -erl. Cf. 
F. monteur.] 1. One who mounts or ascends. 
—2, One who furnishes or embellishes; one 
who applies suitable appurtenances or orna- 
ments: as, a mounter of fans or eanes.— 3t. 
‘An animal mounted; a monture. 


And forward spurr’d his mounter fierce withal, 


Within his arms longing his foe to strain. 
‘Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vii. 96. 


mountiet, n. See mounty. 

mounting (moun’ting),». [Verbaln. of mount?, 
v.] 1. The act of rising or ascending; espe- 

cially, the act of getting on horseback; ascent; 

soaring. 

There was mounting ‘mong Græmes of the Netherby clan; 


Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran. Scott, Young Lochinvar. 


It was in solitude, among the flowery ruins of ancient 
Rome, that his highest mountings of the mind, his finest 
trances of thought, came to Shelley. 

E. Dowden, Shelley, II. 261. 
2. The act or art of setting stuffed skins of 
animals in a natural attitude; taxidermy.— 
3. That which serves to mount anything, as a 
sword-blade, a print, or a gem: see mount, v., 
7.—4, That which is or may be mounted for 
use or ornament: as, the mountings for an an- 
gler’s rod.—5. Same as harness, 5. 
mounting (moun’ting), a. In her., rising or 
climbing: applied to beasts of chase when they 
are represented in the position called rampant 
in case of a beast of prey. Compare mountant. 


oun’té), n. Same as mounty. 

t (moun’te-nans), nME. 
lso mowntenaunce, montenance, 
(appar. simulating the form 
nee: see mountance. | 
Compare mountance. 


mounting-block (moun’ting-blok), n. A block, 


mounturet, n. 


mountyt (moun’ti), n. 


mow 
that win the game... , M a 
ing, and probably did not ee Sat 


forinerly differ mug 
COUNTY, ritten wt Rave 


picket, as it was 
been played with 


monture, < OF. montur 
tatura, < ML. as if ue 
montare, mount : 
A mounting. 
The mou e ye 
As hong eee enai 
Gascoigr 


mo 
res EE 
“montat 
a ur 
see mount.” 


eces moet my p 
ve, Complaing et fe 
! fe int of oo”, 

2. A horse or other ani Of the Gre itea, 
mount. mmal toy hey 
e pay ee 


1S Was fou 


cya an el 

vorai tobe pi 

North, tr or yet 
el 


3. 


A throne. 
And in the myddes of this pala 


D £ is th 
t wroug a 
ra aie woualt orga 


[Also moun 


the grete Cane that is alle 
cyous stones and g 


< OF. montée, a mount 


A ing igi MOni 
ey mount: see mount’, wr prop i 
the act of rising up to t 0] n} 

; sng o the pr di | 
Cy that is ae 
is 


in the air. 
alte 


The sport which for tl 4 
show to Zelmane was hemon a aAA Prin 
x Str P. Sidney ane 
mourt, n. A variant of mores Y Arad f 
mourdantt, ”. An obsolete for | 
Mouriria (mé-rir’i-i), n. na mordan, f 
Jussieu, 1789), < mouririchiri, nati (Let 
Guiana.] A genus of dicotyleaa 1V@ nati 
the polypetalous order Natasia A 
the tribe Memecylec, all other pei: and ¢ | 
have the ovary with more thantonae i F 
30 species are known, found from Mexico to B a 
pecially in Guiana. They bear small rosy JAVEA 
flowers, rigid sessile opposite leaves, and round ait 
bana n ni rtillcides of the West Indies 
pee qronwood, and, with the genus in ge f 
mourn! (morn), v. [< ME. mournen, mona 
murnen, < AS. murnan, meornan = OS. mor 
mornon = OHG. mornén = Goth. mav 
Teel. morna, grieve, mourn, Connection wit 
G. murren = Icel. murra, murmur, grieve, L | 
murmurare, murmur, and with L. merere, m j 
rere, mæreri, be sad, grieve, mourn, Gir, pép 
care, ete., is doubtful.] I. intrans. 1, he 
press grief or sorrow; grieve; be sorori | 
lament. | 
Alisaundrine anon a 
& morned neigh for 1 
William of 
Blessed are they that mourn, 
forted. 
A plentiful Haruest foun 
shed it selfe on the ground, 
want of milkers. 


2. To display th 
the customary ha 
We mourn in black; 


da 


ttelede to hire boure, 
nad for Meliors hire Is 
Palerne (Œ. E. 7.8), 


< they shall be 
for they shl TA 


d not labou 
and c 
ur 


e app 
yiliments 


shy mourn We not i 
why 7 Shak. 1 Hen 


i d: 

What though no friends in eo wee 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, y i mat 
Pope, Elegy tO an 

7 t, v. 

= . Grieve, ete. See laments, 

h ” “Mo grieve for; 


s and impudent arts; gull. 
Cog thelr he Sees aes their loves, ponerally of stone, used in mounting on horse- Pa aey K i 
r hearts em. she ; ie f. ir T 
S Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 182. mountingly (moun’ting-li), adv. By rising or P se viena aipe 
itrođduce or insinuate by delusive arts ascending; so as to rise high. g a 
‘ountebanke But leap'd 3 gi 
ris, well complexioned for hones- So mountingly I touch’d Mees methought. Portius himself o an ins 
to Mi ‘and weak na pa ne Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, ii. 1. ‘As if he mourn 
ae ard, simple Gone 2. mounting-stand (moun’ting-stand),. A small J go at least to bear i tender Pao 
D: 2. table containing a sand-bath, heated by a ea mourn my penn Fone with apop, 
lamp, and having adjustable legs and other nial 
2. To convey oF expres i 


conveniences for mounting objects for exami- 


nation with a microscope. 


mountlett (mount’let),n. [< OF i 
of mont, mountain: see nian Ee EN 


‘small mountain; a hill. 


Those snowie mountelets, th i ; 
The milkie riuers that ee NN ere oo Te 
n siluer cisternes. G. Fletcher, Christ’s Victorie, st. 50. 


_mount-needlework (mount’nē”dl-wėrk), n 


Decorative needlework, embroidery, etc. 


ork, 
Saint. An obsolete card-game. 


wrought upon a foundation which i tet 
n a panel or Stretched in a BATS. "Dict. mi 


aint or more pro; erly 
umber of points 


the 

soft is the note, andy Rost ob 

That mourns th Scott = el 
o mall” 1 


ME. murne: Sè 


mourn t, a. 
rowiul. umne, 
Ther let we hem sojo mees hi 


ke we o 
And spe e thou 


7 


A pa 
Greene and Lodg' 


mourn?t, 
mourning + 


» *mourue (being 
1), < OF. mourue, 


of hemorrhoids, < L. 
Confusion 
the quot. 


rriers E 
10! 3 it fhe EE Cures, MOUTTUES, 
confu: y older Te op piles, also the mumps 
moun pemorthor orses; prob. (like piles), 
mor “diseash ot pape 


lberry: 8 
, death ( 
7 3 m L = 
wit “popsell), se fusion with OF. morve, mu- 
1C : 
s used in mn moas 
e a s morves de petit point, a 
cus of horses» . an horse, during which he 
n that have tended him, nor 
ORY r him” (Cotgrave). 
i ye been confusion also with 
s to DAV to mose in the chine being 
nose, the GI mourn of the chine: see mose. 
Ube er a t0 pressions appear in literary use 
Daye slang; and thor onig y as 
except 1 ae clearly known. ] To iay ea nd 
appat Neve e landers: said of a horse, an 
vt f sersons, in the phrase to mourn 
r pe a) Sp: x A 
: ve mourning of the ee Compare 
i { ay TA fi see 
o in the chine (under mose ), and see 
fo moso i 
mourner -the mort de langue, et de eschine 
The Frenche- man By ee eines the mnournynge of the 
sount maladyes boa ie are es without medicyne. 
tongue ind of the chung Fitzherbert, Husbandry (1534). 


ing of the chine is a corrupt name bor- 

This yor! poen a wherein it is called mote [la- 

rowed of orie) deschien, that is to say, the death of the 

Le cd ecaulse many do hold this opinion, that this dis- 
a th consume the marrow of the backe. 1 i 

ease do quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 184. 


Topsell, 
‘i assions than of pence, began (when 


"hii ller of 2 e bone 
h Tiis Lonen o the consideration of his owne estate) to 
ei 


2 and to hang the lippe. 
mourne of the Cees 3 Greene, Never too Late. 


1. One who mourns 


mourner! (mér‘nér), n. 
or laments. i ae 

ause man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets. Kecles. aani 
2. One employed to attend funerals in a habit 
of mourning. 

And the mourners go home, and take off their hatbands 
and scarves, and give them to their wives to make aprons 
of. E. B. Ramsay, Rem. of Scottish Life, p. 20. 
3. Anything associated with mourning. 

The mourner-yew and builder-oak were there. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 961. 
4, In certain localities, at a funeral, one who is 
+) , 
recognized as belonging to the circle of those 
most afflicted by the death and has a special 
place accordingly. [Colloq.]—Indian mourner. 


Same as sad-tree, 3 
mourner?t (mor’nér), n. [< mourn? + -erl; 
with allusion to mournerl.] One who has the 
Mourning of the chine. [Slang.] 
He's chin’d, he’s chin’d, good man; he is a mourner. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, iii. 3. 
mournful (morn’ful), a. [< mowrnl + -ful.] 1. 
Sorrowful; oppressed with grief. 
The future pious, mournful Fair, . . . 
Shall visit her distinguish’d ihe : 
OME Prior, Ode on Death of Queen Mary. 
ekibi S o expressing mourning or sorrow; 
fd mush appearance of grief: as, mourn- 
Sle} a mournful aspect. 
Nor frame Yet cannot she rej 
‘i joyce, 
Noyce warbling note to pass out of her mournful 
ee Flowers, Lamentation of a Lover. 
et seemed she to appease 
Her mournefull enee 
Nole T Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 54. 
Nor mou, iv, nor man in mourning weeds, 
: T™ful bell shall ring her burial. ` 
» Causing 


Mourn ful denne ; 
grievous, lamentable Ja Lugubrious, doleful, afflictive, 


} sorrowfully: In a mournful 
t profit ia; J; as one who mourns. 
that re Bverit that we x 


5 have kept his + 
td mournfully before the Lord wt wont 


Bi er 
eat thoy the drum, that Mal. iii. 14. 


Mo it speak mournfully. 

di Afulness ET k., Cor., V. 6. 151. 
state £ cing ae filmes), n. 1. The con- 
D © Of mours, HOurnful ; 


: : Sorrow; grief; th 
w Ana Pearan Si the quality of ane Ge 
8 X expression of grief. 


morn ful-wid’o), n. Same 


8) n. anda. |< ME, mour- 
murnung, mourn- 


s 4 
Briet. limes act of aaou: see mournl.] 
ion: n i 
ation; Sorrow. 8 or expressing 
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I... nehadal owtterl: 


mowrnynge that w. y foryetent 


as set in myn bata wepinge and the 


; Then there came a mell 
=a aw 
But when my 7 ah, Eoëthius, iv, prose y, "+ not a sound to be afraid p 
My wormwasd aurnings I do think upon, R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, iti. 
My soul is humbled in rememo stion, iat pions); n., pl. mice (mis). [< ME. mous, 
Donne p: ag this, mus (pl. mys, myse, rarely y $ mi 
nes Lamentations ot Serem, ttt. 19, mgn) = Dorms c MLG. pe UA a Oe 
They reac i And at end of da MEG: mig age moat ea x 
panapat aoran, SO i a teel mia Se amc 
ngs pala li ey take t s agar eee = I7, poç (v=) = ulg. m 
2° Theory Aa orris, Earthly Paradise, T7 249 Pee mishka fay mish a Bohon E 
9 kd d toke z « d Jl. MYSZ = Russ. mui i hird 
the dead, SN "te thet He Sorrow for = Skt. mi sia Olen Ae eae nee 
came as aping of buildings in spot na, m mist), dim. mishika 
giving expres pas mgs in (Pa siko). a ya l z 
PiS ci AUS to public sorrow, the wear- (Œ ali musiko), a rat, a mouse; prob, ‘stealer, < 
g Of garments of a particular color thes V mus, Skt. y mush, steal. Hence ult. (4 D. 
of black-bordered handkerch laek edass müs) musclel 


very low and mourn- 


fil. 19. 


iti iefs, black-edg , muscular, ete.) 1. A small ro- 
writing-paper and visitin 4 “x-edged dent quadrupe $ x : . 
8 isiting-cards, e yuadruped, Mus musculus, of the 
customarily worn on such occasior rds, ete. The color Muride pen s, of the family 


18 differs at different 
n China and Japan, for 
color, and basted un- 
aa prea in Europe and 

n I t 3 ack. i ig! 
Seay ae cis TBIG black ae nee mee 
D it pa specially in the mourning worn by w i 
Sometimes a distinctiy. ent me her ee 
pore tia inctive garment, such as the widow’s cap, 
No Athenian, through my means, ever put on mourning. 
Langhorne, tr. of Plutarch’s Pericles, 

And even the pavements were with mourning hid. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc, iii. 942, 

To be in mourning, to be under the regulati, 

b gulations and re- 
straints, as regards dress, social intercourse, ete. tite 
and for such length of time as, custom or fashion pre- 


scribes on the occasion of the death i 
1 x of a relatiy 
one held in peculiar respect. Epose 


TI. a. Having to do with mourning for the 
qad, of such kind as is used in mourning for 
ne dead: as, a mourning garment; a mourning 
hat-band. $ a 


Six dukes followed after, in black mourning gownds. 
Death of Queen Jane (Child’s Ballads, VII. 78). 
mourning?}, n. See mourn?. 
mourning-bride (m6r’ning-brid’),n. The sweet 
scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea: so called when 
its flowers are deep purple or crimson, but they 
are sometimes rose-colored or even white. over alle other mysus {var, myse], how gret scorn woldis- 
mourning-brooch (mor’ning-bréch), n. A ‘how han of it! Ch 
brooch of jet or other suitable material, worn 
by women as a sign of mourning. 
mourning-cloak (mor’ning-klok), n. 1. A cloak 
formerly worn by persons following a funeral, 
usually hired from the undertaker.—2. A but- 
terfly, Vanessa antiopa. 
mourning-coach (mor’ning-koch), n. 1. A 
coach used by a person in mourning, black in 
color, and sometimes covered outside as well 
as inside with black cloth, the hammer-cloths 
also being black. 

It was the fashion to use a mourning coach all the time 
mourning was worn, and this rendered itincumbent upon 
people to possess such a vehicle; consequently they were 
frequently advertised for sale. a 

‘Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 176. 

2. A closed carriage used to convey mourners 
on the occasion of a funeral. 

mourning-dove (mor’ning-duy), n. The com- 
mon American or Carolina turtle-dove, Zenai- 
dura carolinensis: so called from its plaintive 
cooing. See cut under dove. ea = 

mourning-livery (mõör'ning-liy ér-i), n. Liv- 
ery worn by men-servants in commemoration 
of the death of a member of a master’s family. 

mourningly (mor’ning-li), adr. In the manner 
of one who mourns. 

The king very lately spoke 
mourningly. A 

mourning-piece (mor‘ning-pés), n. A picture 
intended as a memorial of the dead. It repre 
sents a tomb or an urn inscribed with the name et t es de: 
ceased, with weeping-willows, mourners, and other 
real accessories. DARA 
’ in, or 

They go to sea, you know, and Ao Rae 
get swamped in a gale, or t but what's got a 
ain't a house on the island, I expect, 


5 5 ant R t room. 
T EEN m men Ure atacket, p- 48 


urning-ri 6r’ning-ri , Aring worn 

mo -ring (morning ring), 2 

as a ni of a deceased persona ae rings 
were commonly inscribed with the mame OT aye ps 
birth and death of the person comme 

tom of wearing them is almost obsolete. 


‘a name extended to very many of the 
instance, white is 
hemmed garments the style. 


Mouse (Mus musculus}. 


smaller species of the same family, the larger 
ones being usually called rats. Mice proper, be- 
longing to the genus Mus, are indigenous to the Old 
World only, though M. mueculus has been introduced 
and naturalized everywhere. Thenativerice of America 
all belong to a dilferent section of Muride called Sig- 
modontes, and to such genera as Hesperomys. See cuts 
under deer-mouse, Arvicola, and Exratomys. {Mause, like 
rat, enters into many compounds indicating different spe- 
cies or varieties of murines, and many other small quad- 
rupeds, not of the same family, or even of the same 
order: as, harvest-mouse, meadow-mouse, field-mousze. See 
these words. ] 

Now it thou saye a mous amonges oother musus [var. 
myee) that chalengede to hymself-ward ryht and power 


aucer, Boethius, li. prose 6. 
2. Some animal like or likened to a mouse, as 
a shrew or bat. See shrew-mouse. 

And there ben also Myse als grete as Houndes; and 
zalowe Mysz als grete as Ravenes. = 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 291. 2 y 
3. A moth of the family Amphipyridæ.—4&. ` 
Some little bird: used in composition: as, sea- 
mouse and sand-mouse, the dunlin or purre, 

Tringa alpina, a sandpiper. (Local, Eng.]— 
5. A familiar term of endearment. 
Let the bloat king . . . call you his mouse. 
Shak., Hamlet, iil. 4. 183. 
6. Naut.: (at) A knob formed on a rope by spun- 
yarn or pareeling, to prevent a running eye 
from slipping. (b) Two or three turns of spun- 
yarn or rope-yarn about the point and shank 
of a hook, to keep it from unhooking. Also 
called mousing.—7. A particular piece of beef 
or mutton below the round; the part immedi- 
ately above the knee-joint. Also called mouse- 
piece and mouse-buttock.— 8. A match used in 
blasting. 9. A swelling caused by a blow; a 
black eye. [Slang.]—Economistmouse. See econo- 
mist.—Hare-tailed mouse. Same as lemming.—Lea- 
thern mouse, a bat.—Long-tailed mouse, one of the 
Murine, as the common European wood-mouse, Mus sylva- 
ticus, or the American deer-mouse. Hesperomys 2 
so called in distinction from the short-tailed field-mice, 
voles, or Arcicoline. — Pharaoh’s mouse. Same as Pha- 
raoh’s rat (which see, manra A moused. npt 
mouse (mouz), v.; pret. and pp. ed, 2 
mousing. [< mouse, n.] I. intrans. 1. To hunt 
for or catch mice. 
Your puss, demure and pensive, seems 
Too fat to mous. F. Locker, My Neighbour Rose. 
2. To watch or pursue something in asly or in- 
sidious manner. ae 
A whole assembly of mousing saints, under the es 
lay man; s in blood. ` 
zeal and good naturę, lay y Sir R. Lt i 


mouz ed New Hampshire lawyer. 
A mousing, lear aA cabot Lodge, Daniel Webster, p. 10T. 


3. To move about softly or cautiously, like a 


cat hunting mice; prowl. ie 
When we were not on the water, we both liked to: 


of him admiringly and 
Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 34. 


urning-stuft or’ning-stuf), 7. stoms 
me black a such as Ta a anon the queer streets and pain M Cie at = 2 
aes o merino, regarded as especiatiy tte cnc ne 

for mourning-garments. OX fears 


i or‘ning-wid’0), n. 
monine w E tral and western 
-petaled geranium of cen 

T T aaa pheum.—2. Same as mourn- 
ing-bride. R 
EA n. See murnivi D stra 
mournsome (mõrn'sum), 4, [ 

Mournful. [Recent and rare. 


the flesh of men. 
And now he feasts, mousing pei 


CC-0. In Publi Do 
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ve plenty of fowl in the larder, Jeave the 
ity tb the poor cat, ifshe bea good mouser. 
Swift, Advice to Servants, ii. 


mouse 


| Naut., to pass a few turns of a small line 
and the oint and shank of (a hook), to keep 


jt from unhooking. j 
mouse-barley (mous’ biir’li), n. 
rinum, a grass of little value. ; À 
mouse-bird (mous’berd), n. Any bird of the 
African genus Colius; one of the colies: 50 
called from their color. 
mouse-bur (mous’ber), n. 
and Martynia. 


On our way across the camp We 5 
the seeds of the Martynia proboscide 


l them, devil's claws or toe-nails. 
= : Lady Brassey, Voyas 


mouse-buttock (mous’but 9k), n 


mouse, 7. 3 3 
mouse-cho (mous‘chop), n. A species of fig- 
marigold, 4 esembryanthemum MUNINUM. 
mouse-color (mous’kul’or), n. The gray color 
of a mouse. : 
mouse-colored (mous’kul’ord), a. Having the 
ay color of a mouse, Or a color somewhat simi- 
ri dark-gray with a yellowish tinge, the color 
of the common mouse. 
mouse-deer (mous‘dér), n. 
tragulid; a small deer-like ruminant of the 
family Tragulide. : 
mouse-dun (mous‘dun), @. See dunl. 
mouse-ear (mous’ér), n. 1. A species of hawk- 
weed, Hieracium Pilosella, found throughout 
Europe and northern Asia. It is a low herb with 
iufted radical leaves and leafy barren creepers, its heads 
of lemon-colored flowers borne on leafless scapes. Also 


called mouse-ear hawkweed. i : 
2. One of various species of scorpion-grass or 
forget-me-not of the genus Myosotis: so called 
in allusion to their short soft leaves. See My- 
osotis.— Golden mouse-ear, Hieracium aurantiacum, 
a European species with golden-red corymbed heads.— 
Mouse-ear chickweed. See chickweed.— Mouse-ear 
cress, Sisymbrium Thaliana.— Mouse-ear eyerlasting, 
a RE corn ae pano Ront America, Anemia 
ria plantagini olia, with whitish heads in small corymbs, je (mou’si), n. 
blooming very, early, in the spring. Also called plantain- Poe onia ” 
ses Hea Hee eee Rankw cot Foes d “But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
ae z È 3 by sie, f y lan 
f: ED -ETEEN ee r. In proving foresight may Be vain. 
mouse-fall} (mous’fal), n. [ME. mousfalle, 7 5 ane To a Mouse 
mowsefelle, mowsfalle; < mouse + fall.) A mousin (mou’zing), a. and I a M 3 
mouse-trap which falls on the mouse. nC (CHO ZAR) CIES al 
mouse-fish (mous‘fish), 7. An antennarioid catching; given to catching mice. 
fish, Picrophryne histrio, which is ion A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 
erophi tistrio, party-colored, b eam shawie edly’ 
m go mabit ape Sargasso Sea, where it yoya mang ow! PS SS a 4, 13 
wilds a sort of nest. in i 5 Beas casa 
The skin is smooth and pro II, ». 1. The act of watching for or catching 


vided with tag-like appendages, the mouth is oblique, the : + 
ventral fins are Jong, and the dorsal and anal Arenie wel mice.—2. Naut., same as mouse, 6—3. In a 
loom, a ratchet-movement. 


developed, Also called marbled angler, frogfish, and toad- 
fish. Boo cut under Pterophryne. mousing-hook (mou‘zing-huk), n. A clasp- 


anoune- i eee eons ers) ne 7 T A grass, Aira hook or other form of hook for ropes or harness 
È yopiy Dk ng short soft leaves. [Loval, having a latch or mousing-contrivance to lock 
Eng] a ae a a crinita, arope or ring in the hook 
i it. ustralia i ö Sr! 

z i gan ? mousquetaire (més-ke-tar’), n. [F.: se ve- 
RON mon th n. The rough legged teer.) 1. A musketeer.— BR nee ae 
ES onae hole ( Ae eG ew ng] z usually of plain starched linen, and broad worn 

Aue an =A penny Ds all ie Hole y ere mice by women about 1850.—3. A cloak of cloth 
a E es & X 2a an ing larger trimmed with ribbons or narrow bands of velvet, 
I? ov Outlok. JAP: r out; a very small and having large buttons, worn by women about 

1855.— Mousquetaire gloye, a glove with long loose 


If you take us creeping into any of these mouse-hol i ise sli 
£ f -holes of top, and without lengthwise slit, or with r y - 
sin any more, let cats flay off our skins. ing at the wrist: so called as renie o 


Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, ii. 1. mousseline (mö-se-lēn'), n. [F., li i 

3 e- be ., lit. muslin: 
mouse-hound (mous’hound),n. Aweasel. Hal- 59e muslin.) Avery thin gl ed for clar 
TO nn Ene) ); el. Hal aee ete y thin glass used for claret- 
mouse-hunt (mous’hunt), n. 1. A hunting for Mousseline-de-laine (mé-se-lén’dé-lan’), x. 


_ mice.— 2f. A mouser; one who watches or [F.: mousselin lin; i 
om i pur- e, muslin; de, of; laine (< L. lana), 
‘sues, as a cat does a mouse. wool: see muslin, de?, lanary.] ne Hes 


Aye, you have been a mouse-hunt in your tim woolen cloth made in many colors and printed 
But I will watch you from such patting dow with varied patt ane 
ANE g now. 5 patterns. Also called muslin-de- 
Shak, R. and J., iv. 4,11. (ine. | pes 
those that pretend to be great Rabbies in these MOusseline-glass (mé-se-lén’glas),n. See mus- 


have scarce them from the stri li 
i can i ngs, and the in-glass. 
€, OF, 5 ive ’em more, have bin but the Ferrets moustache, n. 


an Index. à 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. moy o a [K monse +-y1.] 1. Of or 

A 7 7 mouse or 

kin), n. [< mouse + -kin.] A mouse.—2, Abounding Ba ar or pnra 


When you h 
door open, in p 


vls, y -now, are capital mouser’s. a 
Siete Barham Ingoldsby Legends, I. 28. 


“o/ler), n. In printing, an 
mouse-roller (mous ro ’ printing, ar 
inking-roller which jumps up to take ink, and 
then jumps back to put this ink on the inking- 
; table. TA 
See the quotation, 1) oysery (mous’ér-i), n. ; pl. mouseries (-iz). [< 
mouse + -ery.] A place where mice abound; 
aw a great quantity o> the breeding-grounds of large numbers of mice 
a, mouse-burrs, as they or voles: wa 
The disturbance of this populous mousery by the visits 
of Ovin > F. A. Lucas, The Auk, V. 280. 
mouse-sight (mous’sit), n. Myopia; short-sight- 
edness; near-sightedness. 
mousetail (mous’tal), n. A plant of the genus 
Myosurus, especially M. minimus: 80 named 
from the shape of the elongated fruiting re- 


ceptacle. 

mousetail-grass (mous’ tal-gras), n. 1. One 
of the foxtail-grasses, Alopecurus agrestis.— 2. 
Another grass, Festuca Myurus. 

ouse-thorn (mous’thorn), 1. The star-thistle, 

in the form commonly 

The involucre bears 


Hordeum mu- 


c of Sunbeam, I. vi. 
Same as 


A chevrotain or M 1 
5 Centaurea Calcitrapa, 


known as C. myacantha. 
long spines. 

mouse-trap (mous’ trap), n. [< ME. mowse-trap ; 
< mouse + trap.) 1. A trap for catching mice. 
— 2, A certain mathematical problem. Itisas fol- 
lows: Let a given number of objects be arranged in a circle 
and counted round and round, and let every one against 
which any multiple of a given number is pronounced be 
thrown out when this happens; then, which one will be 
left to the last?Mouse-trap switch, in elect., an auto- 
matic switch which is shifted from one position to an- 
other when the current passing through the coil of a con- 
trolling magnet falls below a certain limit, in which case 
the released armature draws away a detent and allows the 
movement of the switch. 

mouse-trap (mous’trap), v. t [< mouse-trap, 
n.] To catch, as a mouse, in a trap; entrap. 

A diminutive of mouse. 


See mustache. 


Your 


mouse 

y mouse. mout (mout), v. The ier, i 

i ney ie mung Gig nont ae earlier, now only dialectal, 
; ee ELEN ns, xxxviii. moutardt, n. [ME. mowtard ; < mouten, mowten, 


A small kind ™olt:seemolt?,] Amolting bird. Prompt. Parv. 
aleus, as C. milii moutert, n. A Middle PAN form of molt. 

and cut under mouth (mouth),n. [<MB.mouth,muth,<AS.miuth 

s = y mith = OF ries. mund, mond = D. mond 

= MLG. munt, LG. mund = OHG. mund, MHG. 

re G. mund = Icel. munnr, mudhr = Sw. mun 

= an, mund (> E. dial. mun) = Goth. munths, 

et :] 1. The oral opening or ingestive 

4 ae of an animal, of whatever character 

n ereyer situated; the os, or oral end of 


mtary canal or Girar ie system. The 
an 


the head in most animals, and serves for tak- 
To tication, deglutition, and the utterance of 


arly all vertebrates the mouth is com- 


mouth 


der 


posed of upper and un i 
z ay 
8 and shuts and a 


consequently ope 
orifice is oA pS ‘i Vorty oc 
o ura with teeth oy movable neall ne 
an a tongue, 4 
propriate ning? H3 ang ty 
and mucous glands p 
moisten the interior N 
which is lined with 
epithelium. In most 
invertebrates, as the 
enormous assem- 
blage of arthropods Te R 
the basis of the 
mouth is clearly seen 
to be modified limbs 
and the jaws work 
sidewise. In other 
cases the mouth 
though definite in 
position and charac- 
ter in each case 
varies too widely to 
be defined excepting 
as the ingestive ori- S 
fice. In protozoans 
any part of the body 
may act as a tempo- 
rary mouth; and in 
many worms there is 
never any mouth or 
special digestive 
system, food being 
absorbed directly 
through the integu- 
ment, The most 
complicated mouths 
are found among in- 
sects and crusta- 
ceans (see cut under 
TOUPA), Seeog?. 
sloma, and cuts under n ifi 
sema, anthozootd, Aurel anda i 
Made hem to be vn-armed and wa ag 
theire visages with warme water, ; 
Merlin (E 
Hys mowthe, hys nose, hys GT PSEk 
Hys berd, hys here he ded also, T 
y 4 Holy Rood (E. E. 7,8) 
2. Specifically — (a) The human mouth or 
ed as the channel of vocal utterance ie 


Assoyne . . . excuse Se! I 

monet EATA NEE when nee ein EESTI 
English Gilds (E. E 7.8), 
Now that heis dead, his immortall a wee 
flourisheth in the mouthes of all people. j 
Spenser, State of Ir 
(b) The interior hollow of the mouth; the bue | 
cavity: as, inflammation of the mouthandt 4 
(c) The exterior opening or orifice of themut 
the lips: as, a well-formed mouth; a kise 
the mouth. (d) In entom., the mouth-pr 
lectively; the oral organs or appendages wii 
are visible externally: as, the trophi of amit | 
dibulate mouth.—8. Anything resemblig |) 
mouth in some respect. (a) The opening de 
thing hollow, for access to it or for other uses # 
opening by which a vesse 
or discharged; the opening 
from a firearm: the entrance to 
opening of a well, 
nace from which them 
plane in which the bit is 

ing-shaft or adit; etc. 
Turn thou the mouth 
As we will ours, agal 


¥5 
turbine 
Mr tos, 


clinozoa, 


ish theire mouth 


Jes 


sits w3 
(vb) The part of a river or other stream o 
are discharged into the ocean or any river- m 
a conformation of land resembling a hi 
It [the river Po] disgorgeth jtself at lené 
of Venice, with sixe greate 


mouth, orth cra 


(c) The op 
jaws. (d) 
Itmay be ei 
military wri 
sure, and apply w > 
See embrasurel. (e 
side of the pipe above the foot oe 2 
Jower lip. See pipe- (f) mne phe 
of the fireplaces of oe 
biscuit have severa 
externally, and a flue from GE 
to a central opening, where t 
cross-bar of a pridle-bit, un! 
as the case may be. k 
4. A principal spea orie; ol 
common opinion; an oF articuli i ns 4 
Every coffee-house has some Fhe etree’. pull 


A 0: 
longing to it, whois the Were Coffe? 
5. Cry; voice. 

t 


their mow 
All spend Dryden, t- of 


Jar or tra! 
ening t 
uth to 


an-pIP 


6, Flavor ; 
— By mou 

a o monlahed from ¥ 

voce. ji 

But did not the apostles teat 

wrote not? 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. 
Down in the mouth, 
[Colloq.] 


more, 


dejecteð 


mouth : 3881 : 
was down in the TL finding him- mouth-footed (mouth “fat” ed) a H movable 
a changer. aia mouth-feet: havi ah Joe avi a T 
man the money-© I, Works, VII. 369, th-feet; having foot- „oving mouth-ring 5 eo z aso 
The qs cheated DY 4 seg Full, imperfect, Ppr ealy stomato onoo or maxillipeds; Dragani MEE TS hee nes : 
Séo ANB et ads ” mouth-fri de ; 
ato mouth. , See the IN io toa E (mouth’frend), n. One who mo hroot (mouth’ rot), n. The goldt re 
prom Ditor, on, Same as masticatory mouth eee E oe cy without entertaining it: pe Vopls trifolia, The root is a tonie bitter, a 
Sa fjue. Seeglue.— 2 5 ; ? g 7 
marjat ee mark, MOM ke cutting edge of a plane; E a an ; ia erd in some places for the ente df me 
outh: espace -stock immediately in fr M better feast never be z 
ora piang spart of been the shavings pass in ends You knot of BOE baa mony (mou’thy), a. [< mouth + yl.) Lo- 
fron and p, throug el, the part o SAM ; Shak., T. of A., iti, e g, Wallons; ranting; affected. 
ol ning Monts to recive fp irequently Gade of acer mou ei (e Th n HED) E mouth + -fı ul De a aoe ae Lot i P moutly advocate, Why barkest thon 
use irst hovel This Ve Lmouthed.—To bebornwith 5). as the mouth will contain or as is nut ore?  Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 148. 
edge of a Srpeingoalled steel vin. Sec born1.—TO carr: Ha the mouth at one time. aS 18 put A turgid style of mthy grandiloquence, i 
such a spoon none Sce bone1.—To crookthe mouth. _A’ [a whale] plays and tumbles, driving th e Quincey, Rhetoric, 
fone the motye mouth i E e fore him, and at Jast devours them all ata mauthyu Bue (mé-ton’), n. [OF., a coin so called 
abo ook.— TO one’s mouth. ` meta ; Shak., Pericles ii 1 g [TOM the paschal lamb f ri ite 
pare onde etea ormer side f ODE Tho co g/gherse, A Small quantity, NES. sheep’: aeo mutton’) A gold coin current i 
aE SO a gift neh, or to make mou a to distort TERA a Aquinam shall repair, ee z pe fourteenth century, having types 
ss 2, uth, OF ce awry face; 3 a mouthful of sweet country air. similar to those of the el,and weighing about 
Gamouth mpoki interfeit sad looks, Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iil, 499. GANS : ee 


ver, COU 
perseveh © shen I turn my back. 

AY fe mouths upon Me WAT” M. N. D., iii. 2. 238. 
' uth water. See water.—To 

or nave ith oe. sce makel.— To put one’s 

make u ne S Ton's ‘mouth. See lion.— To stop one’s 

into? silence. 

Mi a DT) a [< ME. mouthen; < mouth, 

th (mi 7 

J. trans. 1 


t “To utter. 
Mercy ful m 


yldly mouthed thise wordes : 3 
experience,” aioa she, “I hope they shal be 
e 


Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 150. 
avoice affectedly big or swell- 
ing, or with more regard to sound than to Series: 
: a the speech . - + trippingly on the tongue; but 
» Be al uth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief 
H Y own-orier ‘spoke my lines. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 3. 
an actor mouthing trifles. $ 3 
T hate to hear an i nith, Citizen of the World, xxi. 
ress, or seize with the mouth or 
lips; take into the mouth; mumble; lick. 
rite beholder at first sight conceives ita rude and in- 
formous lump of flesh, and imputes the ensuing shape 
e hing of the dam. pa 
unto the mouthing EO arane Vale: Beenie! 
thed them, and betwixt his grinde caught. 
ee Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Sa tires, i. 231. 
Psyche... hugged and never hugg’d it [her infant] close 
enough, : 
And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it. | ‘ 
Tennyson, Princess, vi. 


nd 
Thanne 
ephrow 

saued.” . 
9, To utter with 


3, To touch, p 


4, To reproach; insult. 
Then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens. 
Blair, The Grave. 
II. intrans. 1. To speak with a full, round, 
or loud voice; speak affectedly; vociferate; 
rant: as, a mouthing actor. 


Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
Till rant as well as thou. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 306. 


T'll bellow out for Rome and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæsar till I shake the senate. 
cer Addison, Cato, i. 3. 
as To join mouths; kiss. [Rare.] 
e would mouth with a beggar, though she smelt brown 
bread and garlick. Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 194. 


ee make a mouth; make a wry face; gri- 
ace, 


Well I know when I'am gone 
ow she mouths behind my back. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. 
m ; f 
Taable (mou’PHa-bl), a. [< mouth + -able.] 
e e readily or fluently uttered; sound- 


Andother good mouthable lines. 


0. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, LIX. 
mouth-a Z , The Atlantic, 640. 
arms o. Sre Routh ärm), n. One of the oral 
or other pos esses from the mouth of a jelly-fish 
mouth-b] ydrozoan, Science, V. 258. 
Plowpine ‘blo“ér), n. A common 
outh- = 
Part of the mouth’ kas), n. In entom., that 
a mouth, Sument of a pupa that covers 
e 
months (mothe), p. a. Furnished with a 
Some ¢ t y aned Im composition, to note 
Fe of mouth or of speech, as in 

Mgler, and on, mouthed, mealy-mouthed. 

> And euill mouthed one. 

et me d Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 
ndm own, and took 

ES nate 
hey mow mêr) Keats, Hyperion, ii. 

declaimer 2? One who mouths; an 


mouth fill; 
mou llin > 
uth, 28 (mouth 47 Filling the 


Swear 
y as thou art, 


And 
Ñ ls 


ing), a. 


Kate, like 
mouth fiting oaths 


Outhea 
conte foot (mouth tity Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 259. 
? 


Ailing ¢ Modi R 
Pe emer ees 


u the plural, 


mouth-gage (mouth’ gaj), n. 
consisting mainly of graduated 
used by saddlers for measurin 
height of a horse’s mouth, as 


mouth-glass (mouth’glis), n. 


mouthing (mou’?Hing), n. 


mouthing (mou’?Hing), p. a. Ranting. 


Akenside is respectable, because he really had something lage with its 
new to say, in spite of his pompous, mouthing way of say- mouzle},v. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 180. movability (mé-va-bil’i-ti), n. 

mouthing-machine (mou’thing-ma-shén’), n. 


mouthless (mouth‘les), a. 


n. Te which 
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An instrument 
bars and slides, 
g the width and 
a bit. a guide in fitting 
A small hand- 


mirror used in dentistry for inspecting the 


teeth and gums, ete. 


mouth-honor (mouth’on/or), n. Respect or def- 


erence expressed without sincerity. 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 27. 


Verbaln. of 
v.] Rant. [ n. of mouth, 


_, These threats were the merest mouthing, and Judasknew 
it very well. The Century, XXXVIII. 895. 


ing it. 


In sheei-metal working, a swaging-machine for 
striking up the mouths or tops of open-top tin 
cans, to receive the covers, and also for crimp- 
ing the bottoms of the cans. 

[< ME. *mouthles, < 
AS. mithleds, < mith, mouth, + -leds, E. -less: 
see mouth and -less.] Having no mouth; asto- 
matous. 


mouth-made (mouth’mad), a. Expressed with- 


out sincerity ; hypocritical. 


Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 
Shak., A. and C., i 3. 30. 


mouth-organ (mouth’ér’gan), n. 1. Paws- 


pipes, or a harmonica. 

A set of Pan pipes, better known to the many as a mouth- 
organ- P Dickens, Sketches. (Davies.) 
2. In zoöl., one of the parts or appendages of 
the mouth. 


Z f the Sugentia. 
The degraded mouth-organs 0 g Le pakari. 


mouth-part (mouth’pärt), n. An appendage or 


organ that en- 
ters into the 


mouzah (mö'zä), n. 


eGangotri 


Obverse. Reverse, 


French Mouton of Henry V. of England. 


70 grains; also, a gold coin with similar types 
(sometimes called agnel) struck by Edward IIT. 
and Henry V. of England for their French do- 
minions. The mouton of Edward weighed about 
70 grains, that of Henry about 40 grains. 
{E.Ind.] In India, a vil- 
surrounding or adjacent township. 
An obsolete form of muzzle, 
|- [Also moveabil- 
ity; < movable + -ity : see -bility.] The quality 
or property of being movable; movableness. 
movable (mö'va-bl),a.and n. [Also moveable; 
< ME. movabylle, moevable, mevable, < OF. mo- 
vable, mouvable = Pr. movable = Sp. movible = 
Pg. movivel = It. movibile, < L. as if *movihbilis, 
contr. mõbilis (> ult. E. moblel, mobilet, q. v.), < ol 
movere, move: see move.) I.a. 1. Capable of a 
being moved from place to place; admitting of % 
being lifted, carried, drawn, turned, or con- 
veyed, or in any way made to change place or 
posture; susceptible of motion; hence, as ap- 
plied to property, personal. à 
To the thridde his goodes meuable. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 586. 
A stick and a wallet were all the moveable things upon 
this earth that he could boast of. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 
2. Capable of being transposed or otherwise 
changed in parts or details: as, in printing, a 
form of movable type.—3. Changing from one 
date to another in different years: as, a movable 
feast. 


The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 
moceable festivals of the Christian Church are ree 


44. Fickle; inconstant. 
Lest thou shouldest ponder the path of life, her ways 


formation of are moveable, that thou canst not know them. Prov. v. 6. 
vable bars, the cross-bars of a printers’ chase which 
the monthok xo Vietachable —Movable dam. Same as barrage.— 
aes C Movable do. See dot and solmization.— Movable feast. 
tacean, myrna- See feast, 1. Movable kidney. Same as : 
pod, ete. See which see, under kidney).— Movable ladder. See 
Iso cuts under 'der.— Movable property, personal property. 
pe hy- II. n. 1. Anything that can be moved, or 
pee ite that can readily be moved. 
a 5 firste moerable of the te & 
quito. — The moerable o Eie Ae isan 
mouth pisce 2. Specifically (generally in the plural), per- 
th ^ pēs ms $ 3 : i ; 
(mont, i oi Mouth-parts ofa Beetle (arpates gaiit sona! propery: i apoen S Propera aot 
instrument or 4," tne mandibles; G, gens, or check fixed, and thus distinguis! OUSES an 
i fossa, 2, 2, the if be 
utensil made z gloss and 4; 20°, jabia palp; 4 laci 


to be inserted 


jea i 6, 
i illa); 7, a small 
or applied to fata ate mudemi sarta: mi 
A on, © ro, gula ; = der lipand its a hat eat opa 
part wai iS = ae labium or under that erat cis at property ae 
2 ae held in the mouth, as in & oases ; E a greasy ot sike 
ee ent, a tobacco-pipe, eigar-holder. ete. ourself they are to b 
Sea under clarinet.—2. One te: moveables. ; 
$ : 3 10 speaks 01 e 
the opinions of others; one who Spe: E 


half of others: as, the mouthpiece 


sembly. 
I come the 


lied —2. An. 
Fhe wind escap 
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3882 
H re r they mig 
The pastor mored the governour if 
fence o court examine other witnesses, 3 
phere sere Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 375, 


call upon; apply 


movabied ht without 


movabledt,«. [< movable + -ed2.] Fu 
They entered into Oh paag theoned Soreng; scurvily 
built, naughtily moveabled, and a yesmoked. : 
ioe = Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii, 17. (Davies.) 
movableness (m6/va-bl-nes), n, [Also moveable- 
ness; < movable + -ness.] The state or property 
of being movable; mobility; susceptibility of 
movement, 
movably (mi’va-bli), adv, [Also moveably : < 
movable + -ly2.) Ina movable manner or state; 
‘so as to be capable of movement. 
moval (mé’val), n. [< move + -al.] 
removal. 
And it remov’d, whose movall with loud shout 
Did fill the echoing aire. mee 2 
2 : Viears, tr. of Virgil (16s2). (N ares.) 
move (mov), “.; pret. and pp. moved, ppr, mov- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also moove, mieve; < ME. 
moven, MOEVEN, MEVEN, mefen, < OF. mover, mou- 
ver, murer, also moveir, mu veir, movoir, F. mouvoir 
= Sp. Pg. mover —It. movere, muovere, < L. mo- 
vere, move, = Skt. miv, push. Hence ult. (¢ 
L. movere) E. amove, remove, promote, remote, 
mobile, moblel, mob?, mote®, motile, motion, mo- 
tor, motive, amotion, emotion, commotion, Mo- 
ment, mutine, ete.) I. trans. 1. To cause to 
change place or posture in any manner or by 
any means; carry, convey, or draw from one 
place to another; set in motion; stir; impel: as, 
the wind moves a ship; the servant moved the fur- 
niture. Specifically, in chess, draughts, and some similar 
games, to change the position of (a piece) in the course of 
play: as, to move the queen's bishop. 
Were she the prize of bodily force, 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could move 
The chair of Idris. Tennyson, Geraint. 
My liege, I move my bishop. Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 
2. To excite to action; influence; induce; in- 
cite; arouse; awaken, as the senses or the 
mental faculties or emotions. 
But Medea mouet hym a moneth to lenge. 
‘Then lenyt thai the lond and no leue toke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) 1. 986. 
The Sowdon anon he ganne his councell to meve 
Of that mater that towchid hym s00 nere. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1760. 
I moved the king my master to speak in the behalf of 
my daughter. Shak., All's Well, iv. 5. 75. 
a lisslesthoneht, good ( Cousin, that you of all Men would R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 202. 
ve m me to a Matter which of all Things in the rr , q ; S 
World I most decline. Baker, Chronicles, p. 225. S Mo Griy CEN gati wal reference wo de- 
F : j meanor, port, or gait: as, to move with dignity 
I told him that my business was to Cachoa, where I had and grace 

been once before; that then I went by Water, but now I = 2 z 

was moved by my curiosity to travel by Land. He moves a god, resistless in his course, 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 94. And seems a match for more than mortal force. 

i 3. To rouse or excite the feelings of; provoke; aon Geshe Eu) ethos 
stirup: used either absolutely or with a phrase E OR e mrook 
or preposition to indicate tho nature of thefeel- 6, T eae ony so TINE ET) Ss 
ings roused: as, he was moved with or toanger °° o change residence: as, we move nextweek. 

$ Pee eg et a O eiin 2° take notion; begin to ecb act 

As this affair had happened, it might have been of bad 


anger; irritate. 
Be piconet in case thy friend tell thee thy faultes full conisegu eneee to pive moved in it at Damascus, £0 I took 
Requyte him not with mallyce great, nor his good will dis- Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 127. 
dayne. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way. Ci R ini 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 623. 'owper, Light Shining out of Darkness. 
(E) To affect with tender feclings; touch. 8. In chess, draughts, and some similar games, 
_ “She gan him soft to shrieve to change the position of a piece in the course 
And wooe with fair intreatie, to disclose of play: as, whose turn i it t ? 
Which of the Nymphes his heart so sore did mieve. ue S ee es 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. Bee a Check— you move so wildly. Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 
My poor mistress, moved therewithal, 9. To bow or lift the hat; salute. [Colloq.] 
a Wept pitons; Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 175. At least we move when we meet one another. 
oa a  es ooo o 
e Eti moved way of express i voi i 
the happiness we all feel to spring from solide oe 1o. z music, of a voice or voice-part, to pro- 
gress from one pitch to another; pass from tone 
to tone. 
move (möv), n. [< move, v.] 1. A change of 


oe M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 
% (c) To agitate or influence by persuasion or rhetorical art. 
position or relation. Specifically, in chess, draughts, 
etc.: (a) A change of the position of ete made i the 


=i Semik Heir power to move the masses, the pontiffs accu- 
regular course of play. 


ula privileges upon them. Welsh, Eng- Lit., I. 78. 
These tidings produced great excitement among the 

The signora did not love at all, but she was up to 
move on the board. Trollope, Barchester Towers, Fat 


populace, which is always more moved b, ti 
Eenes than by what is addressed to epee 
O) he right or turn to move a piece: as, it is my move 


rnished. 


6}. To address one’s self to; 


to; speak to about an affair. 
; yt w. a oT) ped i bussi- 
1 have heard yt when he hath been moved in the bus 
nes he path put it of from him selfe, and referred it to 
ye others, John Robinson, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth 
(Plantation, p. 48. 


The Florentine will move us x . 
For speedy aid, Shak., All's Well, i. 2. 6. 
7}. To complete the course of. 
After the monethis were meuyt of the mene true, 
Then waknet yp were and myche wale sorow ! 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 8182. 
8. To cause to act or operate: as, to move 
the bowels.=Syn. 2, To influence, actuate, persuade, 
prompt, incite, induce, incline, instigate.— 3. To stir, agi- 


tate. 

II, intrans. 1. To pass from place to place; 
change position, continuously or occasionally: 
as, the earth moves round the sun. 

The moving waters, at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth's human shores. 
Keats, Last Sonnet. 
2. To advance as in a course of development or 


progress. 


Movement; 


‘Al of nougt hast maad to meeue, 
Bothe heuen & earthe, day & nygt. 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T. S.), p. 101. 
One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


3. To change one’s place or posture consciously, 
or by direct personal effort: often in a specified 
direction from or to an indicated place. 

The Janizary seemed to be much afraid, talked often of 
the heat of the weather, and would not move until he 
knew they [the Arabs] were gone, and which way they 
went. Pococke, Description of the East, II: i. 132. 

He generally says his prayers without moving from his 
shop. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 189. 


4, To walk; proceed; ‘march. 
While still moving in column up the Jacinto road he met 
a force of the enemy, and had his advance badly beaten 
and driven back upon the main road. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 412. 
There was nothing of the superb gait with which a regi- 
ment of tall Highlanders moves behind its music, solemn 
and inevitable, like a natural phenomenon. 


is “ae 5 Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
o propose; bring forward; offer formally; 
mit, as a motion for consideration by z 
ene aeently: ao used only in such 
ases as to move a resolution, or t 

a S , or to move that 

meue no mateere to make him to jangle, 
Piers Plowman (A), ix. 113. 


Becket. It is your move. 
Henry. Well—there. [Moves.] 


Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 


2. A proceeding; a course of action: as, he 
hoped by that move to disconcert his opponents. 


An unseen hand makes all their moves, 
Cowley, Destiny. 


bef, Edw. VI., 1550. On the move, moving or migrating, as animals; active or 
Peay te s progressive. —To have the move, in draughts, to occupy 
ach A d, me alison a mhich thiet player is a pen arat force his 

BO 3 el Se SoTL versary aman e taken.—To know a move 
e moved í sixth article of compact. jr two, or to be up to a move, to be smart or sharp; 
Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 115, By acquainted with tricks. [Slang.]=Syn. Movement, etc. 


but move one question to 
; Shak., 


able, moveableness, ete. See movable, 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Movement 


move-allt, n. The name of 


ATAY 
ee a lady’s toilet.» De 
ome, Morrice, you tha Awie, ap 
F ok ry at love c sk ‘ 
you to the game of movens Christmag s 
Misg Bur, Port, 


moveless (möv’les), q n 
moving; immovable: fi L< move oy ale 
o; Wy 


The Grecian 
etan phalanx 
On all sides Datter'd yor teles as 
»YCt resists his tows, 
Moveless as an į Pope Dow} 
88 as an imag "be 
William Monee eet She sty, id 
y , Ea pa 
OE (mév’ment), n arthly Pant 
s ; me 5 
Sa ees = Sp. movimie a 
oa 0, <1] L: Movimentum ie = Pg 
2, MOVE: see move, y,” pp ement 
tum,] 1. The act or co a Moment» 
any sense of that word ndition of mon 
Sound and movement : 
So wement are so corr 
wes nie ies is strong, one ae Ated that 
diminishes, and the one stops when ees when 
en the other 
i : er 
The circumstances of Blaserng Sousi 
movement as a general ru 


quality or effect as of Pere a 
Forces are not communi ; 
nica 7 
only movements can be communl atan thing to 


Lotze, Mi 
E » Microcosm 
The movements of living things hay A 
consciousness, to the satisfaction paditet refi 
avoidance of pains. Si pleasures, a 
A “ 
ae A E. D. Cope, Origin of the 
‘hat crenellated palace from w 
F oren alace from whose oy i 
a tall, straight tower springs up With o erhanging cy 
as that of a single plume in the Donnet ot ena 


Aca 
HJ ames, Jr., ET 


(trans, 


nd ty v 
Fittest, p 


8. Action; incident. 


The dialogue is written with mu 
and with as much dramatic mover 
with only two interlocutors, 


ch vivacity ang 
ment as is ; 
Prescott, Ferd, mile 


4. A course or series of actions or incid 
moving more or less continuously in the d 
tion of some specific end: as, the antisls 
movement; a reactionary movement, 
e whole modern movement of metaphysical p 
phy. J. D.Y 
That m uch-misunderstood movement of old times 
and ridiculed as euphuism was in reality only a pr 
of this instinct of refinement in the choice of tems 
The Atlantic, LVIL 

5. The extent or value of commercial tra 
tions for some specified time or place: ast 
movement in coffee is insignificant. 
The total movement of bonds held for national banks¥: 
$87,967,300. Rep. Sec. Treas, (158) 
6. A particular form or arrangement of w 
ing parts in mechanism: as, the movemento 
watch (thatis, all that part of a wateh thatki! 


the case); the movement of an organ or api: | 
of position oft 


forte.— 7. Milit., a change 0! ee 
body of troops in tactical or strategic’ OX 
tions.—8. In music: (a) Moti 


gression. 
accentual character: as, & ma ae 
(c) Tempo; pace relative D A 
ance: as, with a quick movemen aN ; 
cipal division or section of an & 
like a sonata or 
key, tempo, themes, @ 
or less distinct from 
movements, Brownian m 
ment, circus movements. 
Geneva movement, in 

ery, and recording mer tohe 
work, consisting of an 

Wheel (which may be smaller than 
the spaces between the 
the wheel B being made c 


the perimeter, and the conca 
3 f circles having 


he toothless part © 
the wheel 


ere A 
n rotating, 


wheels are 
with each ot 
tooth of the w. 
in the wheel 
radially, and 
itself from th 
of the wheel 4 eng 
jacent concave 1n thi 
locks the latter, T 
moving till the w. 
prought its single 
engagement with the 
the wheel B. The 
moved once an 
of the wheel A. 
ten notches, it 
can thus be m 
one for every 
A, and in Eten 
various Measuring, y 
recording-instrumen 8. 
wheel B is desired, the 


movement required, an 


heel A 

toot na notohi 

Jatter 15 

d at eat 
wheel 
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Fo 
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movement 3583 


se used in watch-work, md moving- Brys 
o movement $ "Grave, muscular, ete g-plant (mö'ving 
ed stopa ri 


-plant), n. An East ae 


Ce, dig a < S- 
of th Movement of plants, Indian plant, Desmodium gyrans. 


Mowburn (mou’hérn), v 

i alear a P 5 Dats h t- 
8 eal or a jectiv abundantly attested in talen aph-plant. Also called ment in the mow roren the pines lee 
i a ivity of Tatterly the subject of an im- Tow! (mō), v.; pret, mowed, before hej tees 


Most un lular 
ons of their own, ,. Se 3 
, and the same is tee (pret. mew), < AS. m 
tozovids of most OFries, méa = D. maaijen 
megen, LG. maien, meien 
mA ‘ , meie 
man, MHG. ma 


A ; ng properly cured; { of h 
oe can 3 , DD. mowed C eing perly cured: said of hay or 
nown, ppr. mowing. [Se, maw; < ME. mwen, Seti mamn ihe straw, but the soed or keel a 
, 


iaman EA feats Mowburning. this greatly impairing the nutri- 
(pret. me ów) — _tive valne of hay or grain, and anfiteing cate malting. 


=MLG. meim met =f 
= ONG iets meigen, erik (m6‘ér), n. [< ME. mowere, mawer, < 
7. majan, mäan, +9." mawere,¢ mar 


BIEN. MDAA : Yan, 1 an, mow: see mow! and er}. 

Sw. meja = Dan Hae Cen G. miihen = 1. One who mows, i ] 
Ue : mete (S C. 2), reap; oe i id i 

ed in Goth.; ef. Icel. mä, blot S Ta And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 


strov: $ re And the 7 . 
destroy; < Y ma, mē, seen also in G Caio Tie ae we Ee 


41). See copulative) duiy,reap, duzroc,a rea 
in BOs ee motion. Od in L. (with formative 
e eyism. = yu. 

m, Pusey 


` Ir. meithle, reaping, reapers 5 

aP i = hd € . reape B7 ana, È S y 

rment-kūr), 1. The at is ae mene 7 pei pas Hence ult, mead- tor clover-heuders and lawn-mowers, this arrangement has 
movements with a view to the or grain) witha hash L. e cut down (grass Oe used in modern machines, Also called 

Ji . ADV. 5 as p implement; cut wi eller-raower, 

“. kinesitherapy- ey Be / ose a ; cut with a 2 (ana y z 

gcse ; Ree a [= OF. movant, scythe or (in recent use) a mowing-machine: Mowers (mo er) mai mou + -er1.] One who 

mo’ vent), pene L pg. It. movente, < hence, to cut down in general, ° ; mowit sensor makes grimaces. 

alam a re, move: see move.) He has got somebody’s old two-hand sword, to mow you Oe acy g [Verbal n. of mowi, g] 


re off at the knees, B, Jenn, Epler ae 1. The act of entting with a seythe.— 2, Land 


T. (with a- 24 $ 5 Milton, L' Allegro, 1. 66, 
Ping,harvest, ina m0wins-machine.—Front-cut mower, a mow- 
-t) metere. y > mg-machine in which the cutting mechanism is in front, 

on reap; cf, and the team or power which impelsitis behind. Except 


from which the crop is ¢ 
Crees fim The many-leayed locks e crop 1s cut. 

pody to be self-e ete OF tO eS Soer tes thriving Charvel, which the bleating Flocks “And be off lying in the mowing, like a patridge, when 

pose adory ind as to suppose it to be £ > “an with their daily hunger hardly mowe they come after ye. That's one way to do business,” said 

Bower of moron, Be horn S So mney 2 aens otli still newly growe. Hepsy. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 37. 

N. Hes Atak 2T A A > oon Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. mowing? (mou‘ing), n. [Verbal n. of mow2, v.] 

That which moves anything. - „ 0 Cul the grass from: as, to mowa meadow. The process of placing or storing hay or grain 

JI, ». the sun or earth be the common movent — 3. To cut down indiscriminately, or in great 10 & mow, 

her 


put whetl 


t e det ermin’d but by a farther appeal. numbers or quantity. 
cant 


Glanville, Vanity of Dogue, = He will mow all down before him, and leave his 
mo’ver), ne [K move + -erl. Cf. OF. poled. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 214, Shrewes nis no power. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 2, 


a $ i: j a intran i i ō'i 
over, MOUTCUT = Sp. F g. mov a _IL. intrans. To cut down grass or grain; prac- Mowing‘ (m6’ing), n. [< ME. mowynge; verbal 
mover.] 1. One who or that tise mowing; use the scythe or (in mode 


mowing*t,n. [Verbal n. of mow’, r.] Ability. 
assage It is opin and cler that the power ne the mowinge of 


mover ( 
moveor, M 


1 aoe f se) n. of mows, v.] Grimacing; mocking 
— It. movitore, } he Sete a SO rn use) 5 Janji acing; ing. 
a imparts motion or impels to action. mow ing-machine. Mowing-machine (m6’ing-ma-shen’), n. A 
w o thou eternal Mover of the heavens, An ill mower, that mows on still, and never whets his machine for mowing grass. ‘The terms mowing- 


£ à is wretch! scythe. Bacon, Advancement of Li ing, i. 96. machine, harvest. nd 1 i en 
z with a gentle eye upon this wretch! > y 3 nent of Learning, i. 96. ciane, harvester, and reaper are in a measure inter- 
Look with a g Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 19. m 2 (mou) N < ME. mow Spy pe y changeable. W hile essentially the same machine, the 
ow >n. [< ME. mowe, muze, < AS. thowite- machi s i 3 

A Ea tion or ace Mannan aah th sail } é wing-machine or mower is used for cutting grass and 
2, One who or that which is in moti a muga, muha, a heap or pile of hay, mow, =Icel. clover, and the reaper for cutting grain. Both mowers 
aon miugr, mügi, a swath, a crowd (lit. a heap), = and reapers, more properly the latter, are harvesters. 
s ‘llnations where a number are to draw any one way, Norw. muga, mua, mue = Sw. dial. muga, muva, The mowing-machine is essentially a vehicle fitted with 
na a = er. 


ae A s ; j = some form of gearing for transmitting the motion of 
there must be some one principal 7 a heap, esp. of hay; akin to muckl, q. v. Cf. the axle tos set of reciprocating knives. An arm pro- 


Booker E E ML. muga, mugium, a mow (< AS.).] 1. A heap jects from the vehicle and carries a series of paints or fin- 
3. A proposer; one who submits a proposition or pile of hay, or of sheaves of grain, deposited ger-like guards, in and between which play a series oe 
or recommends anything for consideration or in a barn; also, in the west of England, a rick (2¢e-Shaped knives. This bar is made to travel close 


eccles, Polity, vii. 8. 


> Eee : ae A $ the ground while the shearing action of the row of recip- 

adoption: as, the mover of a resolution in a or stack of hay or grain. rocating knives between the guards mows down the grass. 

eee Belreen the shadow ofthe mrt gras toward the machine, sa tat a sleat track will be 
f ade by different members to point out etween the shadow of the moves, achine, s s ear tra |] 

ae Tom T ee of any specific Ar angible Looked on them through the great elm-boughs! formed for the tread-wheel at the next passage of the 


charge, or to extract from the mover some declaration that Whittier, Witch's Daughter. mower ia tne noa ante i! one drive weee 
K ma ma a hdna, tho President 2S go EO compartment in a barn where hay, a bar hinged so that it can be turned up out of the way 
een gull ors q Ie ras of Po ri 7 ti i 

n guilty G. T. Curtis, Buchanan, II. 248. sheay es of grain, ete., are stored. i yhen ee in pena Pee faba 
A cau z n Mow? (mou), v. t. [< mow2, n.] To put in a mowl, n. ialectal form of m ee : 
4, One whose business is to move furniture mnow: lay, as hay or sheaves of grain, ina pile, mow-land (mo‘land), n. [< mow! + landi] 
and other household goods, as from one place of heap, or mass in a barn: commonly with away. Grass-land; meadow-land. [New Eng.] ie 
residence to another. [Colloq.]—First mover. mow?t, v. i. [ME. mowe, mowen, inf. and pres. IE v. A Middle English form of mold?. 


(enara mobile; tnat formerly supposed sphere Ting’ plural of mayl: sce mayl. Cf. mow} mowled},mowldet, p-a. Middle English forms 


oO 
are fix i : 7 mayl. of mold?, ; 
fixed the fixed stars, To be able; may See 3 y osiot molo. ma A eE A 
„Do therefore as the planets do: move always and be car- For who is that ne wold hire glorifie field i A Ea EELT 
ried with the motion of your first mover, which is your To mowen swich a knyght don lyve or dye te = eld 1n w. grass 3 gr z al. 
Sovereign; a popular judge is a deformed thing. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1594. 1 kept him [a colt] here in the movw-lot. 


Bacon, Charge to the J udges in the Star-chamber. But that may not be upon lesse than wee mowe falle <i S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 
C) The first cause.—Prime mover. See prime. toward Hevene, fro the Erthe, where wee ben. is p.1a1, mown. A past participle of mowl, 
Moveresst (mé’vér-es), n. [ME. moveresse; < URAC US Trato Ue mown2t, r. i. Same as moun2. 


etd ane ha female mover; a stirrer of mow+t, n. IMs also aE ne E < ae mowntanet, n. A Middle English form of moun- 
rite. meg, mege, a kinswoman: Oya ain. £ 5 P 2 
Amyddes saugh I Hate stonde woman; a sister-in-law. Prompt. Parv. mowret, n. A Middle English variant of mire?. 
That for hir wrathe, yre, and onde mow®> (mō), n. [Formerly also moe; < ME. mowset n. An obsolete speliing of mouse. 
Semede to ben a moveresse. i mow, mowe, < OF. moue, moe, F. moue, a gri- mowthet, n. A Middle English form of mouth. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 149. mace, < MD. mouwe, the protruded under lip in Mow-yard (mou’yird), n. [< mow? + yard?.] 
; 1. Causing to move making a wry face.] Ls grimace, especially “4 ric kyard; a stackyard. A z 
instigating; persuading; i ting one; a mock. We've been reaping all the day, and we'll reap again the 
=) 5; as, the moving cause de a Ii a ee mete that men gaven hym [Christ], of the morn, _ are reir 
der ton ung tho feelings, especially the ten- eee cad of the repreves that men to hym seyden. And fetch it home to mow-yard, and then we the 


Chaucer, Parson's Tale. Lord. ‘ een 
Each one, tripping on his Mis B.D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxix., Exm es 
Will be here with mop ak, Tempest, iv. 1. 47. mowyer (m6‘yér), n. [< mow + yer] Tt 


Have 1 
: a movi 
Voice? = Moving countenance? is there harmony in my 


Ford, Love's Sacrifice, ii. 2. 
I Played a soft an ; 


d doleful ai : Jes with bi zes and mowes who mows; a mower.—2. The long-billed 

“ang an old and moving toe And one as eae tS VE dio: One kle-biled curlew, Numenius longirostris. 

iion Of a mo: T _ Coleridge, Love. e t: a joke: commonly in the plural. G. Trumbull. See cut under curlew. [Cape 
Tenge, 2° DRE em. See action.—Moving fil- 2t. A jest; a joke: May, New Jersey.] 


oving force, in h S 3 ight is from her whiel ythrow, ies : ay, 1. A soft 
Moyi A in mech. See mo- And whan a wig! i d maketh him the mowe. moxa (mok sä), n. [Chin. an ap.] . Aso: 
oe t5'ving), os (ROME eee Seal Than Jaugheth she [Fortune] and maketh Bin oy iv. T- a wny substance prepared in China and Japan 
item’) Movement: moti i y ng; Ya e Yett was our meeting meek eneugh, from the young leaves of Artemisia Moxa, used 
leped ? > Impulse. Begun wi’ merriment and mowes. L133). as a cautery.—2. The plant from which this 
© Which moeras of the firsto moevable ‘Raid of the Reidswire (Child's paer, substance is obtained.—3. In med., a vegetable 
EA m The men could weill thair wapont® vals substance, either cut or formed into a short 
Ge E E To meit them was nO vic’ Ballads, VIL 224). cylinder, which when ignited will per without 
nerati i ? Six: Battle of Balri i utery or a counter-irritant 
ration, ai Moreno Augmentation, fusing, used as a cautery 


g from place to place, Nae mowes, no joke. Beer also mowe; < ME. by being applied to the skin.— Galvanic morn 
plat 


iste moer, 
sien is e 


lunderitte, Arte of Logicke, L xxii. MOW (mō), U- ù. [Formerly ke mouths or gri- inum rendered incandescent by a galvanic current, ani 

sli), adv. Ina moving man- mowen; < mow, n] To F 1 used se tion (mok ai- bus chon), # K 

e tender sto excite the feelines maces; mock. Compare Mop: Jis. moxibustion (mok- d., the act or 
er i SS, espe- Summe at me mowis, somme at ms Sniyall), p- 195. + (com)bustion.] In med., t or p: 


mopje Less (mye gs; pathetically. Ao moe A Teto Ed 4 ae eans of m 
expen the Gro Ying-nes), n. The Power of Paikat m oe ot chatter atme, OË burning or cauterizing by m pss 
Ally the tena 3 of exciting the feelings, Sometime tte Skak, OP mova, (mol); =. [S Amer] iat 
€elings: S n Ş é land-measure, I ee Sr se A eee 
ome Ss; affectineness. mow‘ (mou or mö), n- ACS English acre. out from a volcano during the tim 


+ + . tobe found in some equal to about one sixth of 


Rae tion. The name is a local one, and 
mule Style of Holy Scripture, p, 42. Also spelled mou. : ji 


3 moya 


o aceous mud poured out 
vate Laat ‘These noes are also called 
and by the Italinns lava d'acqua or lava di fango. 
term maya is used chiefiy by writers on 

eology: 
moyennet (moi-en’), n. (OF., fem: 
moyen, middle, mean: see meani J] 4 
eannon formerly in use, about 10 feet oe 
moyle't, v. andn. An obsolete form of moi’. 
moyle?t, n. See moil?. : 
moyleret, n- A Middle English form o 
moyret, ^. An obsolete form of moire. A 
moystt, @ and v. An obsolete form of moist. 
moysturet, n, An obsolete form of moisture. 


moyther ( moi’ Per 
moider. eS 
Mozambican (md-zam-b6’kan), a: 
sambica (< Mozambique: sce def.) + 
or pertaining to Mozambique, a Portuguese pos- 
session on the east coast of Africa.— Mozambi- 
can subregion, in zoogeog., & subdivision of the Ethiopian 
region, south of the Libyan subregion, and extending per- 
haps to Sofala. Eneye. Brit., III. 758. 2 
Mozambique gram. See gram. 7 
Mozarab Noar), n. [K Sp. Mozárabe, < 
Ar. Mostared,< te'arrab, become an Arab,< arab, 
Arab: sec Arab.) One of those Christians in 
Spain who lived among and measurably assim1- 
Jated themselves to the Moslems, but continued 
in the exercise of their own religion. 
Mozarabian (m6-za-ra’bi-an), a. [< Mozarab 
Fian]. Same as Mozarabic. 
Mozarabic (mo-zar’a-bik), a. [< Mozarab + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Mozarabs: as, 
Mozarabie Church, architecture, liturgy, ete. 
—Mozarabic liturgy, Mozarabic mass, the ancient 
national liturgy of the Spanish church. In its present 
form, which shows some assimilation to the Roman mass, 
this liturgy was restored and revised by Cardinal Ximenes 
in A. D. 1500, and is still in use in the chapel of a college 
at Toledo founded by him, and in a few other chapels or 
churches. The Roman liturgy was made com ulsory in 
Spain, with the exception of a few churches, about A. D. 
1100, and in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries the 
national liturgy had fallen into almost entire disuse. The 
een pran at epithet Mozarabic —that is, í Arabizing ’— 
may have been given to this liturgy from its longer reten- 
tion in that part of Spain which was held by the Moors, 
or may haye been meant as an unfavorable reflection upon 
it by the friends of the Roman rite. Apart from obvious 
Roman insertions, this liturgy is found to agree with 
canons of early Spanish councils, especially that of Toledo 
in A. D, 633, and with an account of the Spanish liturgy 
given by St. Isidore of Seville at about the same date. 
The Mozarabic liturgy closely resembles the Gallican litur- 
gies, belongs with them to the Ephesine, Gallican, or His- 
pano-Gallican group of liturgies, and, as the only full and 
complete extant member of that group, serves as its type 
and representative. Among the marked peculiarities of 
this liturgy are—(1) the nature, arrangement, and un- 
equaled variability of its parts; (2) its Oriental aflinities, 
such as remains of the epiclesis, proclamations by the 
deacon, the position of the pax, the presence of the 
Sancta Sanctis, etc. ; (3) the elaborate ritual of the fraction; 
and (4) the use of a peculiar nomenclature for the parts, 
considerably different even from that of the Gallican uses, 
as, for instance, oficium for tntroit, sacrificium for ofer- 
tory anthem, illation for preface, cte. See Ephesian, Gal- 
tican, liturgy.—Mozarabic office, the office for the ca- 
nonical hours according to the ancient Spanish rite, as 
given in the breviary published by Ximenes in A. D. 1502. 
— Mozarabic rite, the Mozarabic office and liturgy. 
Mozartean (mo-zir’té-an), a. [< Mozart (see 
def.) + -e-an.] Of or pertaining to Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (1756-91), an Austrian musi- 
cal composer, or resembling his style. 
mozetta (n6-tset’ti), n. [< It. mozzetta,< mozzo, 
_ cut short.] A short ecclesiastical vestment or 
cape which covers the shoulders and can be 
juttoned over the breast, and to which a hood is 


hed. It is worn by the po i 

ac pe, cardinals, bisho) 

abbots, aod fom ar papal author Whe ae especially pty 

d byc n or papal authority. Itis, h is- 
mark of a bishop. uf SN 
PER [Verbal n. of *moze; ori- 

ure. le operation of gigging. See 


of Member of Parliament. 

of Master or Mister. 

. A kind of roof formed h 
‘simple pitched roofs wit 


fromthevolcanic MSS. An 
alled mud-lara, 
‘The 
South American 
of moien, muablet ( 
A size of 


rm of mulieri. 


JU A variant of moither, for 


[< NL. Mo- 
-an.] Of 
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abbreviation of man uscripts. 


eviation of mount. 


Mt, An Biber In a saw, teeth placed 


teeth (em’téth), n. pl. 
SDS of two, 50 as to resemble the letter M. 


mundi), @ [< ME. muable, < OF. 
muable, < L. mutabilis, changeable: see mutable 
and mue, mews.) Mutable; changing; change- 
able. 


Alle the progression of muable nature. 


Chaucer, Bosthius, iv. prose 6. 
‘\-fub’ Also 
mubble-fubblest (mub l-fub”lz), n. pl. UL 
muble-fuble; a slang term., A causeless de- 
pression of spirits; the blue-deyils. [Old 
slang. ] 


Melancholy is the er 
every base companion, 


east of courtiers armes, and now 
being in_his mublefubles, says he 
is melancholy. Lyly, Mydas, V. 2. (Nares.) 


mucate (mi’kat), n. [< m ue(ic) + -atel.] A 
salt formed by the union of mucic acid with a 
base. 

mucet, n. An obsolete form of m uses, 
mucedin, mucedine (mu’se-din), n. [K LL. mu- 
cedo (mucedin-), mucus: see mucedinous.] 1. A 
fungus of the family Mucedince.—2. A nitro- 
genous constituent of wheat gluten, soluble in 
alcohol. : E 

Mucedineæ (mii-se-din’é-é), an. pl. [NL., <LL. 
mucedo (mucedin-), mucus: see m ucedinous.] A 
family of microscopic hyphomycetous fungi. 
They are molds and mildews growing upon living or de- 
caying animal or vegetable substances, and contributing 
to their decay. They appear asa downy coating composed 
of minute thread-like white or colored bodies. 

mucedinous (mi-sed’i-nus), a. [¢ LL. muccdo 
(mucedin-), mucus (< L. mucus, mucus), + -ous. ] 
In bot., having the character of mold or mildew ; 
resembling mold. 

much (much), a. and n. [<¢ ME. m uche, moche, 
myche, miche, abbr. from m uchel, mochel, mychel, 
michel, assibilated form of mukel, mikel (> E. 
mickle, muckle), < AS. micel, mycel, great, much: 
sec mickle.] I. a.; compar. more, superl. most. 
1}. Great in size; big; large. 
And Antor, that hadde this childe norisshed till he was 
a moche man of xv yere of age, he hadde hym trewly nor- 
isshed, so that he was faire and moche. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S ), i. 97. 
2. Great in quantity or extent; abundant. 


In that Lond is fulle mochelle waste. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 198. 
If thou well observe 
The rule of — Not too much, by temperance taught, 


In what thou eat’st and drink’st, . . . 
So mayst thou live. Milton, P. L., xi. 531. 


My much business hath made me too oft forget Mondays 
and Fridays. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 453. 


When many skin-nerves are warmed, or much retinal 
surface illuminated, our feeling is larger than when a lesser 
nervous surface is excited. W. James, Mind, XII. 8. 


{In this sense much is sometimes used ironically, imply- 
ing little or none. 


How say you now? Is it not past two o'clock? and here 
much Orlando! Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 2. 


Much wench! or much son ! 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 4.) 
8ł. Many in number. 
Edom came out against him with much people. 
Num, xx. 20. 
4+. High in position, rank, or social station; 
important. 


He ne lafte not for reyn ne thonder 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, moche and lite. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 494. 


Much of a muchness, See muchness.—Too muc: 
one, more than a match for one: as, he was too auch or 
me. [Colloq.] 
II. n. 1. A large quantity; a great deal. 
And over al this yet seyde he muchil more. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1992. 

Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required. Luke xii. 48. 
They haye much of the poetry of Mæcenas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden. 


apn Vor Hane e Co eae 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 63. 

2. A great, uncommon, or serious thing; some- 
thing strange, wonderful, or considerable. 

It was . . . much that one that was so great a lover of 


peace should be so happie in warre. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 234. 


This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man should die Tor love, 
And with their mistress join’dinclosedebate. Dryden. 


make much of, See makel. 

(much), adv. [< ME. muche, moche, myche, 
x. form of muchel, mochel, ete., assib- 
‘of mukel, mikel, < AS. micel, micle, 
ace. sing., and dat. sing. 
see much, a.] 1. Ina great 


È 


much-what 

degree; to a great 

far. ean 
Soche on myght 7 

as the prophetes DOES 


amount oy 


Exter 
nts 
helpe t 
l us, 


us to ber Breas 
Jonathan, Saul’s son delight it 
, ghteq 


Mergel Y 
ji (R, ne 


! 
j muah i MA 
upon their plaines is a shop M Day ; 
countries like gaile, full of Da Wodde 1 
any grasse. Capt, John Sitte nt 
ith, 
Try 


ia, 
San 


They do not f, 
y much heed what You sa, Nrg 
Pere ced Burton, As: muy 
ere seemed to bea combinatio, 
her, to treat her with a dignity aon A 
Much 


Read much, but do not read ma Suit; 
; n 


J.P. Clary, things 


2t. Very te, Sel ‘ 
: y. 7 SENE- Culp, ] 
And he hadde take the Semblaunce of te È 

Merlin a helt 


It {Asop’s Fables] is a m 
5J 15 a moch A X 
Sir T to pleasant lesson Li 
oe e + Elyot, The Gaon, K 
is figure hath three princi $ 
and vse much considerable, pall pay 
Puttenham, A 
ri » Arte of k 
Thus far my charity this path s Eng, Pos ] 
(A much unskilful, but well-meant i 
i anin 
Dryden, Religi L 
erly often useq aaa 
hey | 


Much! 
IV, 


emo 
tes in hk Ak 


In this sense much was form 
plying denial. 
With two points on your Shoulder? 
kak., 2 Her 
To charge me bring my grain uito ; 
Ay, much! when I have neither b. j 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his nee 
In present use, much or very much corr ped 
comparative or a superlative with the to pth) 
tive: thus, very great, but much or Pad beore 
much or very much the greatest. -~ Y much gr 
Thou art much mightier than we. 


the m; are 
ark 
arn nor tket 


1 A Gen, mi4 
p „To strength and counsel join'd Ee 
Think nothing hard, much less to he despair, 


Milton, X. I vig 
3. Nearly: usually emphasizing the sal 
indefiniteness. : 
I heare saic, you haue a sonne, moch of his age, 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, pel 
Juch like a press of people at a door, 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 
Men’s thoughts are much according to their inelim 
Bacon, Custom and Edua 

All left the world much as they found it. 
Sir W, Te 


[The adverb much is very often prefixed to pi 
forms, etc., to make compound adjeclives: as 
abused, much-enduring, much-debated.|—Much al 
See about. — Much about it, nearly equal; about 
isor was. [Colloq.]— Much at one, nearly of equl 
effect, or influence. 
The prayers are yain as curses, much at oie 
In a slave’s mouth. Dry 
Not so much as, not even. al 
Our Men entered the Town, and found it empi í 
of Money and Goods; there was not 80 aieh a 
Victuals left for them. Dampier, Voy 


much (much), v. t. [< much, a. Cf. ME 
len, < AS. micelian, become great: Ss 
v.] 1. Tomake much; increase = < rni 
much of; coax; stroke gently. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

muchelt, muchellt, &-, % 
much. 

muchelhedet, n. [ME.,< muche! 
Greatness; size. ` 

Of fairnesse and of muchelke Dae 


5 and heo & R 
Bute thu ert a mag Yorn (E. p. T. 


and ade, S i 


1+ edo A 


mucherus, ”- Same as mochras: a 
muchetert, muchitert, “ae 


muchly (much’li), adv. 
solete or slang.] - ic 
Went gravelie dight to en er A 


-lov'd, and honowl iy yv. 
They muchlie Joy An, Rego 1 a 
e 


the dam 
fn het a 


muchness (much’nes), t 
much; large quantity- ‘a 
We have relations of much’ Aa 
times, numbers, intensities, 20° y 


uch of a muchuess, ne 
the pane importance oF yalue 
colloquial expression. entl 
Oh! child, men’s na Rito 7 
of a muchness. a a 
much-whatt (much hwot): 
most. ; 
This mnow mane Po 
mich-what the sa 
Locke, Human Un 
much-whatt (mue 
hwat, much-quat; oe 
everything; everyt E 
mius thay mele’ a reel K 
Sir Gaway' 
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mucic 3885 
;) + -ic.] Pertain- mucus. It is a gluti mucoid 
yue(us) + -ic.] : 1 -tt is a glutinous substance ‘ 
k s Ne Specifically uui wW cak alkalis, but not in water ance, soluble in ted the-bye, Welter has muckered; you know that by this 
7 rmed by the Oe rela bodlee ot mucinoid (rmw’si-noid), a. (C mucin F id) 2 a 3 H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xiv, 
coll: Gn sugar of mi ailine powder, difficultly maa a ; aa} En ey be dirty or untidy. Halliwell. (Prov. 
sa wh : Tomie CHB RICE Oe Ae, 4. Pertaining to op of mucker? (mnk’é: beng Er 
1, [= It. mucido, < L. p muciparous ( Seu : fall as in the th m. E< reas ,¢.) A heavy 
care be moldy or ae ‘ley. L. mucus aos stp ars), a. [=F.mucipare, He A ee bed st 
Meeus] Musty; moldy. Bailey) ae luong ere bring forth.) Se. the Loddon nt Great honour by leaping in and out of 
mu n. Mustiness; moldi- Ing or producing mucus, Also muire muckep, VY four more doing it, and one receiving a 
gid-nes), ”- Mucivora (mi-siv’5-ri), n. pl. [NI Cine mucker? Aingalcy, 1882 (Lite; L. 49). (Davir) 
> orth. 3 id. Cus, a moldy juice (g us). + ape nu- MucKers (muk éry, n. (<0. mucko asul p 
gworth., . Same as mucid. C!S, 3 y Juice (see mucus), + ro a er), . mucker, asulky per 
in ma’ si-dus), 4 vour.] A group of dipterous fase whieh de- son, a hypocrite, 


< mucken, mutter, grumble.] 
person of canting and gloomy 
neies; specifically (cap. ]. one of 
of immoral practices, adherents 


of J. W. Ebel, a cle j jni 
KND MA. Preen abort pas anes at in Königsberg, 


l 9. Hence—2. A person 
= 3 Ices 4 acki p . 
Günther, Encyc. Brit., XII. 684. as Mucivora; eee (oe r fnement; a a 
peitin) a [< T mens, mucus, + PE molte, muitas Srel ge: Stek, muk, muckererh (muker te), n. [< ME. mokerae; < 
ae Muciparous ; muciferous. dung (whence ult’ E ae Te mög, mucker® + -er1.] A miser; a niggard 
J : Prints a s. du. midding, midde : i § x 3 
form), a. _ [S L. MUCUS, MUCUS, of, Dar mil eas Proh Dy ECET C V.); Avarice maketh alwey mokereres to ben hated. 
In med., having the character a ol AES din E TE pep (cf. Chaucer, Bocthius, Íi. prose 5. 
all es ; 2 TES S : cf. Norw. mukka = a 
resembling ee maD aes Sw. dial. makka = Da mone Chasey es yc forks Gaul fore n. A dung-fork; a fork 
aston), Me mue s > pile: not = 7 SEA 7 istributing manure. 
7 a i I atenco TES Dy o Pich EOE on taa meae ap (mmk hep), a Pe a 
g- x ; and of certa aT A a bel. «Me 1. g muck) + keap.} A dunghill 
us membranes be = moist state; a mass of ; : a 5 P; 4. A dunghill. > 

and. which becomes converted into table Bases dung and putrefied vege- Renney n. [< ME. mukhil, mochil; 
i : PS oa muck wi.) A dunghill. 
[< L. mucus, mu- Besmear the ee teas ee Cider, i. muckibus (muk'i-bus), a. [Appar. < muekl + 
Hence—2, Manure in gencral d >> ibus, a L. termination as in omnibus and (as- ` 
cus, + 90 3 ee n 5 a sumed) in circumbendibus, ete.) Confused or : 
as muciparous: n pod ot Lesa nuieignea nd money is e fealehs not a oIexEeUE Togn eT with drink; tipsy; maudlin. [Old 
out of tho Prec rev ckidneys. Nature, XXXIX. 168. NE Co pare slang. 
eeisaretobe found jajn. [< F. mucilage = Sp po Be ey ase a eee [Collog.] we lady Coventry] said... K pa a Say ores 

; ii’ S1-1a, . Ay x e EEPE € ol them, I thought, expressed her sentiment: she should be muckibus. a tters, ITI. 10. 
ei pi mucilagem = It. mucellaggine, this occasion in e ae observed a. 
MUCUATE = ~ D ’ 


. [K L. mucus, mu- Upon ae _Desvoidy, sned T E 
1.] Seereting mucus; MUClvore (mü'si-võr), n. [< NL. Muce ct accused 
Sjn = q. v.] A mucivorous fee NN Sen Aes 
mucivorous (mi-siy’6-rus), a. 
vora + -ous.] Feeding upon the ju 


glands, 
mucin. 


Bp i: 
mucigenous (mü-sì] e-nus), 


nus, producing : See -genous.| Same 


J | Im a very Coarse manner, when she observed i x VF 
ilagine mucilage, < LL. m ucilago, muccilago that by the living jingo she was all of a muck of sweat. muckindert, n. See muckender, 
mucilagine, 


‘ ldy, musty juice, < L. mucere, be Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. muckiness (muk’i-nes), n. Filthiness; nasti- 
-gin-); % A ~ see mucid, mucus.] 1+. Moldi- _ Beer... which is made of noxious substitutes [for 2655., 
moldy or is y: $ rottenness: a slimy mass. the proper constituents], and which is fitly described in MUCKingert, n. Same as muckender. 
ness; mustiness ; neil ya J 


the Eastern counties by the somewhat vigorous word muckintogs, muckingtogs (muk’in-, muk’ing- 
The hardest seeds corrupt and are turned to mucilage muck. Nineteenth Century, XXI. 128. togz), n. [A corruption of mackintosh, simu- 
and rottenness, « e o yet 1 t eogain, maene spring, from 4. Money: so called in contempt. lating mucky (weather) and togs, toggery.) A x 
ion, a ance. 2 
squalor and putrefaction, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 196. Be married her for peike, ae him for lust; mackintosh. [Vulgar.] $ 
7 eee e motives fowle, then fowly live they must. A little “‘gallows-looking chap,” . . . 
2, Gum extracted from the seeds, roots, and Davies, Scourge of Folly (1611). (Nares) With a CERN and MaR Oe and a hat ned 
bark of plants. It is found universally in plants, but 


€ A Swamp-muck, imperfect peat; the less compact varie- up with green. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IL 137. 

much more abundantly in orth phan tn CULES sane ties of peat, especially the paring or turf overlying peat. muckiteri, n. Same as muckender. 
sh-mallow root, tubers of orchids, Da : Eo aene = A 

ND seeds of quinces and flax, are examples of II. de Resembling muck; mucky; damp. muckle (muk’l), a.andn. A dialectal (Scotch) 
plant-products rich in this substance. In the arts the [Provincial or rare.]—Muckiron. See iron. __ form of mickle. 
name is applied to a great variety of sticky and gummy muck! (muk),v. [< ME. mukke, manure with muckle-hammer (muk‘l-ham/ér), n. A heay 
EA A Sai mien ae hich 2 e acted muck, remove muck from; < Icel. mykja = ax-like hammer for spalling or scaling off sma 
ous solutions of natural gum, which is easily extracte ee Beas ae > 2 
from vegetable substances by hot water; while others are Dan. möge, manure with muck, Icel. moka = flakes of anite. ER en a 
preparations of dextrine, glue, or other ‘adhesive mate- Sw. mocka = Dan. muge, remove muck from; myck-midden (muk’mid‘n), n. unghill. 


tials, generally containing some preservative substance from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To manure.—2. [Scoteh.] 
or compound, as creosote or salicylic acid. 


; á 7 k or manure from. -pit (muk’pit),n. Apit formanure orfilth, 
3. In chem., the general name of a group of Eee muck pit pit), 5 


i 5 i Sor ‘king out his stable. ‘hou must be tumbled into a muckpit. 
ehy iratos 2 having the formula CgHy005n. Tea na E T saa Ton on Poor, I. 489. Thou Dekker, Wonderful Year. 
e mucilages have the common property of swelling ài SRAN x PER ; % ; 
enormously in water, so that they ae Tha condition near II. intrans. To labor very hard; toil. Hal- muck-rake (muk’rak), n. A rake for scraping 
H7aclution, leaving no Selly-like mass as many gums do. Jizell. [Proy. Eng.] F muck or ati Bunyan Pilgrims Pro; oss. 
eine ets of the group differ greatly in properties, some ie rm, due to v. n obsolete form oi mucker+. 
being closely related to the gums, others No cellulose, MUCK? (muk), n. An erroneous form, muckret, 


a chemical constitution is not yet determined.— Ani- mistaking the adverb amuck for a noun with muck-rolls (muk‘rolz), n. pl. The first pair of 
il; 


Sne memeta, d. Muclage-cangis, the indefinite aril Seo amuck rolis In a mal for rong izon, Ths on ye 
Secreting passages or canals observed in irer he scow'rs the streets, = i; 
those traversing the parenchyma of the Frontiers AEE proot ae an hemects: of rolls, called merchant train or puddle-bar train. 
f the Marattiacece, the stems of the Cyca- nerung ; 


: Hind and Panther, iii. 1188. mucks, n. See mu 
algal, cie- Muctiage reservoirs, Sane ai ne eee isi the mess muck-sweat (muk’swet), n. Profuse sweat. 
Å o .— Mucilage-reservoirs. Same as mu- Ran a Malayan mu nore Dimers Field. Dae à 
ü si-laj indivi i hic a. See muzy. 
cell (mii’si-laj-sel), n. An individual muck-bar (muk’biir),. An iron bar which has mucke a ee ITY. ja eee 
Tans wage, as those which occur “heen passed through the muck-rolls only. shrift thrift, 


s ferns, mosses, ete i uk’en-der), n. Told. 7 
ieee ° m muckindert (muk en 2 ck-worm (muk’wérm), n. 1. A worm that 
“slit (mi’si-laj-slit), n. In bot., in the ere mucketer, muckiter, corrupt MUCK-WO. ( ) 


i ives in muck.—2. A miser; one who scrapes 
te gai on the under surface of the forms, appar. simulating muckl, of ROCAR RS ie RFR T 
aoe oo guard-cells, and lead- mockador: see moccador.] A eo ne EREA eee 2 
“indie Ga aee space used like the modern pocket-handke ; Mer o physicians ee 
a Hace, oebel. ied at the gi a a To Mr. 
i ūsi-lajʻi enerally carried a girdl oore. 
laginei eos (mūssi-laj i-nus), a. [< F. muci- & e = erected altar of Cynthia, to which all the Pa- O the money-grubbers ! Sempiternal muckworma £ 


pelea sia: A > ffer : 
$030, mue P- Pg. mucilaginoso — Tt. mucellag- ian widows shall after their husbands’ funerals o; T Lae 
< mucila cilaginoso, < LL, asif *mucilaginosus, fen wet muckinders. Chapman, Widow's Tears, iv. mucky (muk'i), a. [<muckl + -y1.] Contain- 


arous; secret cllage.] 1. In anat., mucip- Be of good comfort; take my muckinder ing or resembling muck; filthy; vile. z 

like mus Ms a glai NA i P pe thing eyes 3 ii g Beto å 

we mucus: specif, ny or viscid substance And dry thine eyes, | son, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. Thereafter all that mucky meres etooke, = 
*mbrane ically applied to synovial . < muck! ‘The spoile of peoples evil got 1 good , 

l » Certain of whoso fringed vascu- mucker! (muk’ér), n. [K ME. mukker; $m Spenser, F. Q. 


ar prog 

w doneses Were called mucilaginous glands + -er1.] One who removes muck from stables, mucky (muk’i), v. t; pr 

my: I 1. [Obsolete.J—2. ete. Cath. Ang., p. 246. ckeren, muck- ppr na. 

ao Soft, and slightly viscid; mucker2 Qnuk’ér), v. K ME SLI 

Roug aue of mucilage: as, a mu- ren, mokeren; appar. freq. © if 

hy Alooha] Ch dissolve relaginous extracts, in chem., trans. To hoard up; heap. a 
and i iy in water but scarcely at all Lord, trow ye a coveytous or a wTeec he, 


f it despite, 
That blameth love, or halt of it di TES 1 
5 gues t hegan mokre moke 
Cilagings oveurrin, cilage surrounding ‘ihe pream: That of tho pens tha 
9 § particularly in the Conjugatæ. 
S ū-si-laj’i Y 
bein si-laj’i-nus-nes), n. 
© Mucllagmous; slimine acke is turned from 
Sous; sliminess; Butas sone as thy backe 15 
KL ; ” thou runest on with al thy foreasting © 
» mucus, mucus, + YP Tyches- 
j and troy found in all con- TI. intrans. 1. To 
© chief constituent of any business; muddl 
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ly (mù’kr-nāt-li), adv. In a mu- 
anner; in or with a tip or pointed 


mucoid 


Tho membrane is conted in plac 
exudation. 


os with a scanty mucoid mucronate. 
Lancet, No. $447, p. 605. “ eronate mi 


Mucoid degeneration. See degencration.—Mucoid tis- c nd. 
gue, mucous tissue. =, <I P mucrones, ne 
mucopurulent (mü-kö-pü ri-lont), a. [< L. mu- mucroniferous 
cus, mucus, + purulentus, purulent: see MUCUS “sn yero(n-), ù Sharp point, 
and purulent.) Of or pertaining fo mucus and Game as mucronate. ies 
pus: as, a mucopuraulent discharge (a discharge mycronulate (mi-kron’i-lat), a. 
in which these two substances are present). avatus, < *mucronulus, dim. of L. 
muco-pus (mü'kö-pus), "- [< L. mucus, MUCUS, sharp point: see mueronule.) In 
+ pus, matter of a sore.] In pathol, a mor- pot, and zool., minutely mucronate; 
bid liquid product containing & considerable having a little point, as thie carpels 
amount of muein and numerous leucocytes. 


. f Sida mucronulata. 
mucor (mu’kor), n. [< L. mucor, mold, moldi- onule (mi’kro-nil), n. [< 
ness, < mucere, be moldy: see mucid. ] 


IL. *mucronulus, dim. of L. mu- 
+ N x NL. S R 
Moldiness; mustiness. —2.. [eap.] AT] A a cro(n-), a Sharp point: see muc? 0.) 
nus of zygomycetous fungi, typical of the sub- A small mucro. K 


der Mucoreæ; the true molds. The reproduction mi/ki-lent), «. 
aal, by the formation of numerous spores in à rela- meians, (Ge full oa D ra é 
tively large sporangium, and sexual, by the conjugation Juli. ; aN: T L 
of two hyphw, which gives rise to a zygospore. The most LL. mucus, mucus: see MUCUS. š 
common species is M. Mucedo. See mold?. Slimy; moist and moderately 
viscous. Bailey.—2. Resembling 
mucus; mucoid; gelatinous; cel- 


3. In med., mucus. 
Mucoreæ (mi-ko’ré-6), n. pl. [NL < Mucor + 

e] A suborder of zygomycetous fungi ofthe Julose. Behrens, Micros. in Botany (trans.), v. 

Mucuna (mū-kū'nä), n. [NL. (Adanson, 1763), 

< mucuna, the Brazilian name of one of these 


order Mucorini, typified by the genus Mucor. 
nlants.] A genus of leguminous climbing herbs 


They are mostly saprophytic, occurring on bread, fruits, 
saccharine fluids, excrement of animals, etc. Sometimes 
called Mucoret. c L erbs 
[NL., < Mucor and shrubs of the tribe Phascolea, characterized 
by showy flowers with the banner smaller than 
the wings or the acute keel, and anthers of two 


Mucorini (mi-k6-1i’ni), n. pl. „< M 
+ -ini.] An order of zygomycetous tungi, the 
shapes. About 22 species are known, usually climbing 
high, natives of warm climates throughout the globe, with 


typical genus of which is Mucor. Sometimes 
clusters of purplish or yellowish flowers, leaves of three 


written MJucoracee. 
mucosa (mu-ko’sit 
mucous. ] A mucous membrane. leaflets, and fleshy pods, usually clothed with stinging 
called membrana mucosa. hairs. ‘he cowhage or cowitch of New South Wales is 
mucose (mii’k6s), a. [< L. mucosus: see miu- M. gigantea. For M. pruriens, see cowhage, 1. 
cous.) Same as mucous. mucus (mi’kus),7. [¢L. mucus, muceus (= Gr. 
peoxoc, found only in grammarians, and perhaps 
after the L. word), mucus, slime; ef. Gr. «ye, 


mucoserous (mi-k6-sé’rus), a. [£ L. mucus, 

mucus, + serum, serum: see serous.] Of or per- 
snuff of a wick, piča, mucus, akin to azo-wocoe, 
wipe away, L. mungere, blow the nose, Skt. 


taining to mucus and serum. A mucoserous 
discharge consists of serum containing mucus c 

y much, release.] 1. A viscid fluid secreted by 
ihe mucous membrane of animals. Itis charac- 


in considerable quantity. 
mucosity (mu-kos’iti), n. [= F. mucosité = 
Sp. mucosidad = Pg. mucosidade = It. mucositd; terized by the presence of considerable quantities of mu- 
? cin. Also called animal mucilage. 
2. In bot., gummy matter soluble in water. — 


as mucose, mucous, + -ity.] 1. Mucousness; 
sliminess.— 2. A fluid containing orresemblin, ; 

g S 3. The slime of fish.— Mucus-glands. See mucous 
glands, under gland. 
[< mue(ilage) + -yl + 


mucus. 

mucososaccharine (mū-kö-sõ-sak'a-rin), a- [< mucyline (mū’si-in), n 
~ 901 pe Bis 

L. tuooms (see mucous) + saccharum, Sugar: _jn¢2,] A sizing for woolen yarn. It is asolution 

see saccharine.) Partaking of the properties in water of a paste compounded of stearin, soap, glycerin, 


of mucilage and sugar. and sulphate of zine. 
E 3 mucous (mii’kus), a. [= F. mugueus Sp. mud (mud), n. [< ME. mud, mod, mudde, < 

mucoso, mocoso = Pg. It. mucoso, L. mucosus, MLG. mudde, LG. mudde, mod = Sw. modd, 
slimy, < mucus, slime, mucus: see mucus.| 1. mud, mire; ef. MHG. mot, G. mott, peat (see 
Pertaining to mucus or resembling it; slimy, moatl). Hence ult. mother?, q. v.] Moist and 
Topy, and lubricous.—2. Secreting aslimysub- soft earth or earthy matter, whether produced 
stance; pituitary: as, the mucous membrane. by rains on the earthy surface, by ejections 
— Mucous canals, in ichth. See the quotation. from springs and volcanoes, or by sediment 

an Ber mt not all, fishes the integument of the body and from turbid waters; mire. : 

of the head contains a series of sacs, or canals, usually dis- mud (mud), v. ; pret. and pp. mudded, ppr. mud- 


posed symmetrically on each side of the middle lin d p 5 

filled with a clear gelatinous substance. . . ATA EREI ding fe [K mud, n.] I, trans. 1. To bury in mud 

organs are known as the “organs of the lateral line,” or OF mre; Cover or bedaub with mud. 

mucous canals. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 79. I wish 

Mucous fever, fish, glands, ligament. See the nouns. Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

F Mucous layer, See mesoblast-— Mucous membrane. Where my son lies. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 151. 

see membrane.— Mucous tissue, gelatinous connective i bi . ‘at irt: ir 

tissue. The cells may be round, branching, or fusiform, zie ma 3 ia Gp Roni wiih CRS 9h who 

and the intercellular substance is of jelly-like consistence in (liquors). 

and contains mucin. Mucous tissue forms the chief bulk Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 577. 


aN me nayel-string, or umbilical cord, in 
bich case it n eles. nd f AR The fount of my teares, troubled and mudded with the 
E ay ‘ofithis eie y E toadlike stirring and longbreathed vexation of thy venim- 

e ous enormities, is no longer a pure silver spring but a 
miry puddle for swine to wallow in. Nash, Christ's Tears. 


Ne (mii‘kus-nes), n. The 
ee eing mucous; sliminess. T intrans. ve go in or under the mud, for 
je oe ares refuge or war 
Ce eae pl MULL ONS, TE, n. eee eae ee 
oe Gt a ee e Eo mud-bank (mud'bangk), n. An accumulatio 
hole nasser a ee ee of mud, especially as formed by streams. 
OOE aT aha Tu ornoint mud baes eroaa n. A centrarchoid fish, 
ieh , cantharchus pomotis. Ith blong- ; 
eane bbo miero or point thereof teeth on the tongue, palate, and Pe, POr por thi 
=m Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err, iii. 2 
pecifically—(a) In entom., an angular 
ction em ‘or surface of a RA 
hs or the tips of the 
shorter than a 
and abrupt point 
cro cordis, 


Plural of mucro. ' 
(mu-kr6 - nif ‘o-rus), @ [< L. 
i + ferre = E. beart.) 


[< NL. mucro- 
mucro(n-), a 


a 
Mucronulate 
Leaflet of Ficia 
sativa. a, the 

inucronule. 


n. [NL., se. membrana: see 
More fully 


Mud-bass (Acautharchus pomotis). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


x oloid scales; convex caudal fin; and eleyen spines in 
the dorsal and five in the anal fin. It is Doth inches 
ng, andis found in still fresh-water streams near the At- 
a of the United States from New Jersey to South 


muddle 


mud-bath (mud/bathy, » 
1 . 


nected with so 

c 1 SOME miner. 
of mud transfused wits » 
dients, in which foul 


matism, ete., pluses Bu 
body with supposed o 16 Wh 
baths of St. Amand paul 3 
mud-bit (mud’bit) z ot tans 
edged tool used for cuttin vell n 
of clay shale and the lik throu 
mud-boat (mud’bot) arte 
and discharging the m, 
nea: 
mud-burrower li Um 
eean of the gene OOS sn 
mud-cat (muda), anassa © A My 
varis. See Leptops, L Catfish, 7, 
mud-cock (mud’kok), n ~ 
in blowing out the “dé = gue inahy 
purging-valve or -cock posits of sogi t 
mud-cone (mud’kõn) D AR A 
more or less decomposed mo cal dey 
ashes) softened by water al layg 
fr A a a vater; am May, | 
requent occurrence in soltag Volan | 
gions of dying-out voleanisn atarie T 1j 
mud-coot (muã’- Sm. See mudry | 
köt), n. The com- à 
mon American 
coot, Fulica ame- 
ricand, 
mud-crab (mud’- 
krab), n. A crab 
of the genus Pa- 
NOPEUS. 
muddar, n. 
as madar. 
mud-dauber 
(mud ‘da “ ber), 2. 
digger-wasp of (About natural size 
the family Sphegide. See jacket. 9 
mud-devil (mud’dev’1), n. E 
muddify (mud’i-fī), v. t; pret. and Dp. tal 
fied, ppr. muddifying. [< mud + |, fut 
make: see-fy.] ‘lo make muddy; cloud: R | 
Don’t muddify your charming simplicity with 
yersial distinctions that will sour your sweet pie 
Walpole, Letters (1789), IV. 491. ( 
muddily (mud‘i-li), adv. 1. In a muddy m 
ner; turbidly; with foul mixture—2, 0 
securely; cloudily; confusedly. | 
Lucilius writ not only loosely and muddily, Dra 


muddiness (mud/i-nes), n. 1. The qualiye 
condition of being muddy; turbidness; io 
ness caused by mud, dirt, or sediment: ss È 
muddiness of a stream.— 2. Obscurity; wane | 


Op 


ati 


Same 


Mud-dauber (Petopaus tunse | 


perspicuity. af 
mud-dipper (mud‘dip“ér), n. The ruddy ti Í 
Brismatura rubida. G. Trumbull, See cut | 


der Erismatura. [Virginia.] 
muddle (mud’l), v.; pret. and p 
muddling. (Freq. of mud, v 
To make foul, turbid, or muddy, 
He did ill to muddle the water. 
2. To bewilder; perplex. i 
Fagging at Mathematics not only fate ba 


lessly muddles an unmathematical mat, 3 


DE ees mental eet English Universit 


artially; ¢ 
H 25, 


p.m ated y | 
J, frais 


ik 
H pi 


3. To intoxicate pi J 

particularly with liquor: 

brains. 
Iwas... 


to mu 


7 ddled. my 
often drunk, always tenno, pist A 


. wasto; mi 
4. To spend profitlessly ; wastes 
ter: usually with away. 
His genius disengas' 


which would have 
siasm, if they ee mong my 


owell, 
5. To bring into & 
T 


mess of, —6. To mix; stir: 


Jate or drinks. trac 
II. intrans: poe ics? 
r tOUl. A 
muddy or fou Peace 


He neyer muddles in 


2. To become confuse% 
— 3. To potter about; 


i ui 

There are periods of q 
aratively wi 
only feels conp? 5 "8 


mu 
ene a convalescent energy 
muddle (mud’l), "1 — 
dirty confusion ; wil 
sion; cloudiness; 
We both grub on 


<a Fen Ch exten 


<A 


d 
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muddle : $887 
le made with especially, in New 
er; a pott tally, in New Englan : muez 
ind of Lo 5, Mush muddle. See sluggish variety of he cone yellow-bellied Hink-shad, ; a ; : 
A ine goo pollte, muddy water, On eel, found in andon the st hited or thread herring, eke ay 
oracke!S. y1hed), 2- A confused or mudfish (mnd‘fish), n. A neh ethe John's Fiver gizzard shad or whle-eyed 
mute pead (mau jockhead. burrows in the mud, E which lives op MUdsill (mud’siij, n. 1, The lowest EN, 
puddl erson; YP intelligence; but, asabody, Protopterus annectens, of the fann? TO A dipnoan fish, structure, resting on the gromnd.—2. A low- 
ptup! pind are not wan pal defect — they aro m add e eine) y Lepidosirenider, (p) He ignorant, contemptible person, i (U. SJ 
Manki one inteli ver too Late to 3 EVER oe e term mud-eill is su : ses 
they bYe E” Reade, *(aud’1-h eded), a. Having ously ta the Southern State to donee te contemptu- 
Je-hea ed re stupidly confused or dull; wists Bt Ng ag di use nothing and have nothing to. 
udder ins muddle’ lo of clea 7-headed. educated and indifferent to edhon i hia Ve a e 
the oon: the opp hap you are! ; aspiration or ambition than t N hte 
oe ‘ precious imuddle-headr Tons, bliver Twist, xxx. Mudfish (Protopterus annectens), pease their hunger and to fis I td Sooner bid eds 
wae , Wed-nes), n. The Australian Cer ; Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 39. 
mudđ’l-hed”ec s), n. stralian Ceratodus forsteri. (c) The N. 3 TOR A "p. Sci, Mo, X a 
nddl headedner’ y muddle-headed; confu- r An, Amin calea. Also galled marah-fahe (ihn ae anan E n. ane as pond-snail, 
muti juality O ess of thought. Also called mud-minnarn, (ey te or family Umbride. E Pig ee Snip), n. The American wood- 
The qu tof clearness 0t 5 ; s c mud-minnow, (e) A former An; A 2. cock, Philohela minor. (Local, U. S 
cme Val f modern English spell- name in New York of a killifish. Schoen glo-American d Hight ies „ocal, U. 8.) 
sion; ile-headed nero hi or its incon- fish, Gillich irabilis roy ee. (f) A gobiine MUdstone (mnd’ston), n. i 
guch is the mu pe almost wor shipped for its incon AoE E E, remarkable for the creat Cota rock, often ); A fine argillaceous 


' maxillary bone 
of 6 inches, and burr Tepes 


(ini r sak 3 I ‘ows i meas er tha i 
sistencies. (mud'lèr); 2 A cimming see for sothat its burrow Ean ow tide Ten tide marks, distinct Temiuations A ge destitute of any 
i 5 P xing ri eS. the coas Cali j eat hee N salong = = - 

ude hocolat SE to EA implement ora ily Galaziidee; the toe AN alana fish, ot the fam- nee Gaud’suk’ér), i A Aue annie 
m d-drag (mud ¢ IED a s and docks; a hedge- cuts under Amiide, Lepidosiren, Umbra, eal Coe which obtains its food from mud. 

WG for clearing yi mud-flat (mud flat), n. Amuddy low-lying yet u In all water-fowl . . . their legs and feet correspond to 
ma See hedgehogs, Bees A dedo of ground by the shore or an island 5E p be Way of life [swimming]; and in snud-suckera two of the 
hog: dger (mud drej’ér), n. 4 > > submerged more or less ¢ sland, usually 5 are somewhat joined, that they may not easily sink. 
mud-dredg E ess completely by the rise Derham, Physico-Theology, vii. 1, note w. 
machino, a'drum), n. A chamber placed OF Lee, 7 2. A catostomoid fish. See sucke - 

ud-drt e Conm-generating part of a au mua frog (modifo) m af European frog of mud-swallow (mud’swol’6), n The cliff-swal- 

elow te = > nicating by an upper and a y Felobatide, Pelobates fuscus. ow Ss , hia PP 

o n and communicating OY J He water. mud-goose (mud’ gis), m H CCU ( or eaves-swallow, Petrochelidon lunifrons, 
boiler, S assage or passages with the wate Berticls MATASE oro utchins’s goose, which builds its nest of pellets of mnd. See cut 
eres a Tie boiler. Itis usually of cylindrical Torm Kaeh t we parts of wide distribution in North under cares-swallow. 

space 1 and its function is to collect the a. closely resembles the co il mud- "te P r ae 

Thence the name a E from the water which Canada goose, but is smaller and has {ewes A min ea sug tal), ue i See greening. 

sand or earthy t S Poreizn substances so collect- J- P. Giraud. (Long Island, New York] $ Aas Oise (mud’tér’tis), n. Same as mud- 
ee ee from the mud-drum through hand-holes mud-hen (mud’hen), ». 1. The common gal- o6: ep? ; i 
ed aro rer ; E ; linule, Gallinula galeata. [Loeal, U. s] TEO mud-turtle (mud’tér’tl), n. A name given in 
muddy mud’), a [= MLG. moddich, m uddich, mud-pullet. [Florida.]—2. The American coot fie Canta States to various turtles which live 
LG. muddig = G. mottig = Sw. moddig; as mud Fulica americana.—3. Same as marsh-hen (b). int e raud or muddy water, as species of Tri- 
+-y1.] 1. Abounding in, covered with, or con- — 4, A bivalve mollusk of the family Venerid@ mid val en ie 


taining mud; foul with mud; turbid, as water 
= d 


or other fluids; miry. 

The true fountains of science out of which both painters 
and statuaries are bound to draw, . = without amusing 
themselves with dipping in streams which are often muddy, 
atleast troubled; 1 mean the manner of their masters after 


rhom they creep. . hae 
eens Dryden, On Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting. 
2, Consisting of mud or earth; hence, gross; 
impure; vile. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 64. 

8. Not clear or pure in color: as, a muddy 
green; a muddy complexion.—4, Cloudy in 
mind; confused; dull; heavy; stupid. 

Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, 

To appoint myself in this vexation? 


Shak., W. T., 
5. Obscure; wanting in clearness or perspicu- 
ity: as, a muddy style of writing. 
Mu sae 
muddy (mud’i), v. t.; pret. and pp. muddied, 


ppr. muddying. m iR il wi 
Phd: Ee g- [< muddy, a.] 1. To soil with 


stand, as in a road. 


All mudholes of course should be filled promptly at all 
times, so that no water may stand in the road. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 956. 
2. In steam-engines, an orifice with steam- 
tight covering in the bottom of a boiler, through 
which the sediment is removed. Also mud- 
valve.—8. A salt-water lagoon in which whales 
are captured. [Whalers slang, California.] 
mud-hook (mud’huk), n. An anchor. [Slang.] 
mudiet, a. An obsolete spelling of moody. 

i. 2, 396, mudir (mé-dér’),n. [Also moodir; Ar. (> Turk.) 
mudi, a manager, director, administrator, etc., 
< adir, manage, inspect.] An administrator. 
Specifically —(a) In Turkey, the head of a “kasa,” or can- 
ton. (b) In Egypt, the governor of a district called a mu- 
dirieh, or province. £ 

i mud-laff (mud’laf), n. Same as laf’. 

h ae a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, that Mud-lamprey. (mud‘lam‘pri), n. The young 

en into the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, of the sandpride, Petromyzon branchialis. 


nd... is muddied withal Sh h 7 
5 ak., All's Well, v. 2. 23. E muđ’lärk), n. 1. Aman who cleans 
2. To cloud; make dull or ke? mud-lark ( ); 


Exces r heavy. out common sewers, or any one who fishes up 
flutter and ee the best wit, and makes it only to small articles from the mud on the strands of 
muddy-brai ie N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. tidal rivers. [Slang.] 
Sion ete (mud’'i-brā z 2 they happen to find, such 
Prehension; stupid. ānd), a. Dull of ap- Themud-larkscollect whatever ey happen to Snath 


as coals, bits of old iron, rope, bone: 


O, the toil 


It attains a length wh 


mud-valve (mud’valv), n. Same as mud-hole, 2. 
mud-volcano (mud’vol-ka’nd), n. 


angotri 


containing more or less sand, some- 
at hard A t s 


i cano A conical 

hill or miniature volcano surrounding an orifice 

or crater, and the result of the pressure and es- 
cape from below of steam or gases, given out 
either continuously or at intervals. Such accu- 
mulations of mud are not uncommon in regions of dying- 
out volcanism, the material being the result of the soften- 
ing and decomposition of the lava or ashes by solfataric 
agencies. Somewhat similar mud-cones or mud-volca- 
noes sometimes occur in regions not voleanic, where they 
appear to be caused by the combustion of sulphur or of 


coal. 
mud-walled (mud‘wald), a. Having a wall of 
mud, or of materials laid in mud instead of mor- 
tar. 
Folks from Mud-wall’d Tenement 
Bring Landlords Pepper-Corn for Rent; 
Present a Turkey, or a Hen, 
To those might better spare them ten. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 19. 


mud-wasp (mud’wosp),z. Same as dauber (e). 
mudweed (mud’wéd), n. Same as mudicort. 
mud-worm (mud‘wérm).. A worm that lives 
in the mud, as a lugworm; specifically, one of 
the Limicole. 
mudwort (mud’wért), n. A plant, Limosella 
aquatica. Albo ae mee : > 
muet, v. t. obsolete spelling of mewt, 
Muehlenbergia (mi-len-bér’ji-i), n. [NL. 
(Von Schreber, 1789), named after Rev. G. H. 
E. Muehlenberg, an eminent botanist of Penn- 
sylvania, 1753-1815.] A genus of grasses of the 
tribe Agrostidew, known by its capillary awns, 
small spikelets, and grain tightly invested by 


ips while lyi iring hore. 
drop from ships while lying or repairing along sl = is stay Rian sae are EA, 
Mu Umouring this abject scum of = Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 173. the dee glu ee een tee known, 
ddy-br of mankind, > 2 a 7 
ain'd Peasants! 5 2. A neglected or deserted child, who isallowed Theynrelow grasses, sometimes forming EE E 
muddYhreast s Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3. torun and play about the streets, picking up pis puaa forea Cuiacconit of a ESN $ r eed 
golden pio mud Lbrest),. The American living and his training anyhow; & street Arab; f hese eae E omeen OaE E 
transition ata ‘dradrius dominicus, in the a gamin.— 8. A kind of pipit, Anthus. Encye. Site ane E ein apii EEE name 
MNddy-headed Cages Plumage. G. Trumbull, Brit, XIV. 311. of,hair-grass. The species have no marked agricultural 
aut Understands ithed’ed), a. Having a mud-lava (mud’li‘vi), n. Same as moya: worth. See Miillerian. 
wed. 8; muddy-brained; muddle- mud-minnow (mud‘min’6), n. ülleri 
aga boys are muddy. fish (d). See Umbride. 
muddy Y-headed till they be clarified with mud-plantain (mud ‘plan’ 
dy, dying (mud’;-; uller, Holy State, p. 100. thera. 5 
stir mode of eye [Verbal n. of mud- mud-plug (mud’plug), n. Tn steam © 
[Bonth the muddy b Shing ìn which attendants tapered serew-plug or filling 
ats yous Ui S om of a lake or stream. mud-puppy (mud’pup“i), n. 
© waters © the heat mud-cel, 1. as tongs with long 
Nolume, theese Takes, namer has thoroughly warmed mud-rake (mud’rak), n. Ones = gs 
w ddy. or muddy Tate reducedtheir poles or handla Eo: E pont or barge 
inte; 8 -scow (mud‘skouw), n- so a 
Spirite juettled (mua pee Gazetteer, p. 371. nad ae OF non of mud, generally used in 
A dulan met”ld), a. Dull- connection with dredges- ch of the family 
mag: @’shad), n. A fish of the fam 
Tug. Y-Metiled rasca] mud-shad (mud’shad), ddianum. Tt bas 
ange (muda ‘Dorosomide, Dorosoma cepedianum: 1t Dy 
Ma muq’ Shak., H: ii. 9 d. Thesnout: 
ing Lt whieh os 2 , Hamlet, ii. 2. 594. perficial resemblance to the shad. AT 
tina op wa lives inti A long slender sala- and blunt; the mouth is small aterian na o 
Myf *ODsis triga ao Ud, as Siren lacer- maxillary bones are Pan nd enlarged bac 
® axolot) Yla. Also called mud- lower Jemi xe i 


eel of any kind; ciailysouthward. It 


muezzin 


On which is a Tower, as w 


; ( t Thalisman ascendeth, 
es Purehas, Pilgrimage, p- 


minarets of Cairo sounds most impress 


clear and silent alr. 
R. Curzon, 


muf! (muf), x. [Early mod, E. muffe, 
*m a atin Aaa: verb mufle), < D. mof, & 
G. muf), = Sw. muf = Dan. muffe; prob i 
F. moufle, ete. (sce mufle? <M. mufa, dir 
muffula, moula, & muff, < OHG. “mowed, MHG., 


mouwe =LG. moue, maue = MD. mouwe, D. maaue, 


y p 5 y 
a wide, hanging sleeve. Hence mufiel.] 1. 4 
cover into Sa poth hands may be thrust in 


hem warm. It is commonly cylin- 

sometimes of velvet, silk, 
or other fanciful design. The 
France toward the close of the 
into England, It was 


used by 
tury was often an essential part 
fashion; but it is now exclusively 
parel. 

In the early pari 
men to wear muffs, 


Second’s time. > 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, T. 156. 


2. The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea. Macgillivray. 
Also mufet.—3. A cylinder of blown glass 
ready for slitting and spreading open in the flat- 
tening-furnace to form a plate.—4. A joining- 
tube or coupler for uniting two pipesend to end. 
muff? (muf),7. [=D.muffen, dote, =G. mugen, 
be sulky, sulk. Cf. freq. mufle? and mumble.) 
I. trans. 1. To mumble; speak indistinctly. 
[Prov. Eng.]—2. To perform clumsily or badly; 
fail, as in some attempt in playing a game; 
muddle; make a mess of. 


I don’t see why you should have mujfed that shot. F 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, vi. 


You know we consider him a rhetorical phenomenon. 
Unfortunately he always muffs anything he touches. 


Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 787. 

3. Specifically, in ball-playing, to fail to hold 

(the ball) when it comes into the hands. 

TI. intrans. To act clumsily or badly, espe- 
cially in playing a game, as in receiving a ball 
into one’s hands and failing to hold it. 

muf? (muf), n. [Cf. D. mof, a clown, boor; 
from the verb.] 1. A simpleton; a stupid or 
weak-spirited person. [Colloq.] 

The Low Dutch call the High “‘mujes”—that is, étour- 
dis as the French have it, or blockhead —upbraiding them 


tof Anne's reign it was fashionable for 
as it had been ever since Charles the 


with their heavinesse. Sir J. Rearsby, Travels (1657). 
A muf of acurate. Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, i. 


9. An ineflicient apprentice craftsman. 
These boys [who have no liking for their craft) often 
w up to be unskilful workmen. There are technical 
terms for them in different trades, but perhaps the generic 
appellation is mui. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 377. 
3. Anything done in a clumsy or bungling fash- 
ion, as a bad stroke of play in a game of ball; 
specifically, in ball-playing, failure to hold a 
pall that comes into one’s hands. 
muff-dog (muf’dog), n. A very small lap-dog, 
such as a woman can carry in her muff. 
muffet (muf’et), n. [< muf] + -et.] Sameas 


mufi, 2. 
muffetee (muf-e-t'), n. [< muf] + æt + -ee2.] 
‘A small muff worn over the wrist; a wristband 
of fur or worsted worn by women. 
-glass (muf’glås), n. Same as pot-glass. 
muffin (muf‘in), n. [Perhaps <muffi.] 1. A 
ight round spongy cake, the English variety of 
‘which is usually eaten toasted and buttered.— 
f . small earthen plate. 


-cap (muf‘in-kap), n. A round flat cap 
eT given in particular to two 


ae (muf’1), n. [< F. mufle, the muffle, < G. 
Pip 


ith us a Steeple, whereupon 


800, 


; of the muezzins from the thousand 
The musical chant of the 7 oe cnougn the 


Monast, in the Levant, p. 82. 
< ME. 
muff (> 
prob., after 


m 
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n-rin: muf‘in-ring), n. A ring of iron or 
ae Beh muffins are baked, , : 
muffle! (mut’1), n. [< ME. “m ule (in deriv. verb 
mufle), < MD. moel (> G. mufel) = OF. mojle, 
moufle, a kind of mitten or muff, F. moufle, a 
muff, a mufle, = Sp. mufla = It. m ufola, a muft 
or mitten, < ML. mufula, mofla, a mufi, dim. 


of “mufa, a muft: see muft] 14. A muff for 


the hands. ? a. 
This day I did first wear a mufle, being my wife's last 
year’s tafe. Pepys, Diary, Noy. 80, 1662. (Encyc. Dict.) 
2. A boxing-glove. 
Just like a black-eye in a 
(For sometimes we must 


recent scuffle 
box without the mufle). 
Byron, Don Juan, ii, 92. 


3. Same as muffler (c).—4. A cover or wrap, 
especially one used to deaden sound. 
r the officer on guard, and 


fles off the drums. 
e, Memoirs, July 18, 1830. 


Yesterday morning he sent fo 
ordered him to take all the mu 
Grevil 
5. In chem. and metal., an arched vessel, re- 
sisting the strongest, fire, made to be placed 
over cupels and tests in the operation of assay- 
ing, to preserve them from coming in contact 
with fuel, smoke, or ashes, though at the same 
time of such a form as not to hinder the action 
of the air and fire on the metal, nor prevent the 
inspection of the assayer. 

In the coppilling of a fixed metall, which, as long as any 
lead or drosse or any allay remains with it, continueth 
still melting, flowing, and in motion under the mufle. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 148. (Davies.) 
6. A small furnace with a chamber in which 
pottery orporcelain painted with metallic colors 
is baked or fired.— 7. A pulley-block contain- 
ing severalsheaves. Æ. H. Knight.— Hard muffe- 
colors. See hard.—Mufile-painting, ceramic decoration 
by painting which will not bear the heat of the porcelain- 
furnace, but is glazed or fixed at the lower temperature 
of the muffle, Painting upon enamel, whether the enamel 
is applied upon metal or a ceramic paste, is of this nature. 
Muftle-painting is divided into two kinds—hard muffle- 
painting, or demi-grand-feu, and ordinary or soft mufile- 


painting. 


muffle! (mut’l), v. t.; pret. and pp. mupfled, ppr. 


mufling. [< ME. muffelen, conceal (the face); 
ef. D. moffelen, conceal, pilfer; from the noun 
(see mufiiel, n.); perhaps in part confused with 
mupic2,v.) 1. To infold or wrap up, especially 
in some cloth or woven fabric, so as to conceal 
from view or protect from the weather; wrap 
up or cover close, particularly the neck and 

face; envelop or inwrap in some covering. 

As though our eyes were muffled with a cloude. 
Gascoigne, Chorusses from Jocasta, iii. 


The face lies mujled up within the garment. 


i Addison, Cato, iv. 3. 
2. To blindfold. 
Alas, that love, whose view is mufiled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 
Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 177. 
3. Figuratively, to wrap up or cover; conceal; 
involve. 


The sable fumes of Hell’s infernall vault... 
Sufled the face of that profound Abyss. 
Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


They were in former ages mujfled up in darkness and 
superstition. Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 
4, To envelop more or less completely in some- 
thing that deadens sound: used especially of 
bells, drums, and oars. See muffled. 

The bells they were muzfled. 
And mournful did shee 4 
The Death of Queen Jane (ballad). 
5. To restrain from speaking by wrappin 

: , g up 
the head; put to silence. 

Go, tell the Count Rousillon, and my brother, 


We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 7 tt) 
Till we do hear from them. Shak., All's Well, iy. pe 


I wish you could mufle that ’ere Stiggins. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxvii. 
=Syn. 5. Muzzle, ete. : See gag. aie 
uffe? (muf). v. i.; pret. and pp. muffled, ppr. 
mufling. [< D. moffelen = G. dial. muffeln, 
mumble; freq. of the verb represented by muf ?, 
v. Cf. mafie.| To mumble; mutter; .speak 
indistinetly. 

The Freedom or Apertness and vigour of pronuncing 
as ...in the Bocca Romana and giving somewhat more 
of Aspiration; And. . . the closeness and Mujling, and 
... Laziness of speaking, . . . render the sound of their 


Speech considerably different. 


Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 79- 


l, a dog or other animal with large hang- 
J] ‘The tumid and naked part of the 
and nose of ruminants and rodents. 


muffle-furnace (muf’] 
mufflejaw (muf’l-j; : 


muffler (muf’lér), n. 


mug 


mufled y 
Shak, 


A plague upon him?! 
mA j him! 


Mufled pagans 


God is. know there 


Rev, 7 Ad 
` ams, 
2. Dulled or ¢ eadened: 
“Ned? q 


body or to the sound prods 1 
A sort of mupled rhyme 
blunted or broken off,  ™ 


L ornis), n 
dea richardsoni, a kind of mines 
ep, 

Anythi TE 
or wrapup. Specifically—(q) hing use, 
worn by women in the xteenth Abas 

the lower part of the face, th ù centu; 
protection against the sun 
ment when in public, 


1e Neck an ty an 
unt Gr wind oe 
3 See half-mag, °° Ma 
a. put on a hat, a mufler a 

a ie Shak MAÈ Kketehieg 
(b) A glove, generally Moot yee 
a mitten. 


Threadhare muflers of 
eadh vu rey wors 
apartment only for the thumb n OE 
for the rest of the fingers. ci 


(c) A wrapper or scarf f 

e) A p c or the throat 

silk; a large s dkerchief so me E 

+) any de ce for deadening sound 

for inclosing cog-wheel m, 

achinery, or steam- or air-va 

ping steam and air is de 

automatic 


a eee eA CESTI TE 


wi ; 
Without fingers but with, i 
ai 


Als 


fe 
ally ach. 


ok — ti — Ga oh — Ae} 


Origi 5 
mouse: as, the long ta me ; 
rosea. [Local, Eng. ] egies 
muffion, x. See mouflon. i 
muftil (muf’ti), n. [< Ar. mufti (>) Turk Hal 
mufti), a magistrate (see def. 1) ‘one who gi j 
a response, < mu-, a formative prefix al 
judge (> fetwah, a judgment, doom: see fetei) 1 
A Mohammedan law-officer whose duty iwasi ; 
expound the law which the kadi was to exent | 
mufti? (mufti), n. [Appar. for *mufti-dr 
dress of a mufti, i. e. civil officer or civil 
See muftil.] In India, citizen’s dress wom 
officers when off duty: now commonly wel) 
this sense in the British army. | 
Hehasnomuyfti-coat, except one sent him outby Mes | 


Stultz to India in the year 1821. e 
Thackeray, Newcome ™ 


An officer of the station who accompanied us wasdr 
in mufti, so that, altogether, we presented by no r=] 


an imposing appearance. an a) 
x ie W. H. Russell, Diary in India, L2 


mufty (muf’ti), 7.5 pl. mufties cin E i 
mufft.] The whitethroat: same as mf | 
mug! (mug), n. [< Teel. mugga, soft, dia 
mist. Cf. W. mwg, smoke, fume, mucha A 
fog, mist; Gael. mugach, gloomy, ea 
also Dan. muggen, musty, moldy, m i q 
E. muck1; but these are hardly al He re 
muggy.) A fog; a mist. Halliwet | 
Eng.] d! 
mug? (mug), n. 
mugan, & mug, 
cup; Sw. mugg, an è 
cup; Norw. mMugge, 


mugger 


[Early mod. E.? 
Ñ 


“mucog, & 
arthen 
a mug 


K E.%.] 1. A small cy- 
lindrical drinking-vess®» 
handle; 


commonly with & 
a small jug. ae 
i in hand to we 
WAN iste : Cotton. 
2. The contents of a mug; 
as much as a mug will Bo i 
as, a mug of milk andwa Ee a 
The clamorous eon js hush 
i g of mum, 
Till A AT send a gen 
eral hum. 
Pope, 


ot 


mug? (mug), n. [Origin se to 

scure ; perhaps a slang by some n 

of mug=- Tt is suppose a the fa vl 
origin, ult. < St, mukha, vost 
mouth or face. pat his my ay 

Brougham is no eauty ; -md taky jga 0 4 
men may read strange Mako] that th : 
ech: 


face an 
energy and com 


mugging. 
distort th 


bee our seem’d to mourn, mugientt iiao S mulberry 
p eyn ute ae ‘ mugghiante, < I ation Sp. mugiente = It, dis 3 
g her DION gging oer WIA M122. (Halliwell.) JINAN, $ li, mugien(t-)s, ppr. of manic. posed of by calling them free-tradera—all edneated 
ah nly face anes ain in his richest man- o 1 ke UTNE) bellow as a on iene out after that wer ae be called muorre = 
POSET Collins ugged 2 Dorrit, i. 20. are as a trumpet, rumbl oa mugioumpe, 5 
had m kens, Little Dorrit, $ > rumble as an earth The Ne i 
oomedian hat Tar, Dickens, 5 roar as thunder, cr earthquake. Nation, July 24, 1884, p. 6l. 
el gts for Seine gne's face. (0) To cram for poxacbat, bellow; One ee et. Gr, Ba [eap.] In U.S. polit, hist., one of the Inde- 
or ap O dang ENE) aome asgreengram Lowing; bellowing. [Obsol €, like E, mooi] pendent members of the Republican party who 
go ME ation. l fp. Ind. ] Same asg í A o solete or archaic.) a 1884 ee refused to snpport the nominee E 
iog (mug) m der gram”); 1. A silkworm of r Hasle rae cae bumping. iis eee Pig i pary an presideney of 
Ws oh See) © ie : as z ar- A Sya ae êr - Err., ifi. 27, x PARA s, and either voted for the 
EA th tng ete manges REL CGE, Ca mult: poo mda eon candidata ae 
mean in Br cated. Also, OPO iion of the muga Fildes 8295 0f Mugilidw; the mullets, known Inanp ene tes, The word waa not generally 
ally domei of silk, the producn the hill-eoun eee Gau-jil'i-dé), n. pl. (NL. < Mugil lar faney, and was at once mace tA eae tok eye 
ialy | kind L necially in the hill- 3 ~idw.| A family of percesocine fii, beta Te at once accepted by the Independents 
Z2. An in mia oe coast, where the plants fied by the genus Hugi tie ane ee typi- inte phot aisd the neces i ee 
ey 0 to H tho worms feed. gil, amiul- toms re ea tonne eee) Sia rosea oe 4. In general, an independent 
eel t 5 = È: ed ri z . 
eapon Tonge, woe, < D magit aml- tem Ne aac ae Wah only Po ha elo permie opatna manea 
n. X sh Esse š sense a ted } a Dio 3 ard the right of propert; P A 
mugêt, i) Mugil] a Sn is sayde to feede herselfe © accepted by nearly all modern authors. There are Sons, economy seems connate sees bal 


phe fish 


i ing of Thomas Nashe. 
with her 0 y, Trimmi 


mp n. [E Ind.] A kind of croco- 
mug i He muggers Crocodilus siamen- 


ur ? 
s the Siam 
; a. [< mug? + -ard. cf. 
kier. y person: see mucker3.] Sul- 
G, mucke, M 
isplease@. 3 
len; displea Same as mugger. cort 
muse (mug’ct); n. [Origin not ascer 
nugget! (mus 
‘tterling- = 
z J'm a poor potching 


pred on liver, a1 
To eot (Peter Pindar), 


mugget?t (mug’‘et), 1: 


ained. ] 


tailor for a court, 

ad what clowns call mugget. | 

The Remonstrance. (Davies.) 
‘Also mugwet, muguet; < 

i. f applied to vari- 
oodruff.] Aname applied 
E poe ae to the woodrufl (Asperula 
ous PY d the lily-of-the-valley. 
vita) and the lily-of-the-valies 

odorata) (mug’inz), n. [Origin obseure.] 1. A 

a aeaas game of cards played by any nun, 
e of persons with a full pack divided equally 
A g the players. Each one inturn placesacard face 
ein front of him, and if the top card of one player 
RE with the top card of some other player, that one of 
nie two who first cries “Muggins!” adds his card to the pile 
oftheother. This continues until all the cards are placed 
in one pile— the player who owns this being the loser. 

2, A game of dominoes in which the players 
count by fives or multiples of five. Each player 
putting down a domino with 5 or 10 spots on it, or one 
with such a number of spots as, united with those on 
the dominoes at either or both ends of the row, make 5 
oramultiple of 5, adds the number so made to his score. 
The player first reaching 200 if two play, or 150 if more 
than two, wins the game, : ; 

muggish(mug’ish),a. [<mugl+-ishl.] Same 
as muggy. 

mugglet (mug’l),x. [Cf. mug2.] A contest be- 
tween drinkers to decide which of them can 
drink the most. 

muggled (mug’ld), a. [Appar. an arbitrary 
var. of smuggled.] Cheap and trashy, as goods 
Bie sale as smuggled articles; sham. 
Slang, 


Another ruse to introduce muggled or “duffer’s” goods. 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, Il. 44. dian mugwort, Parthenium Hysterophorus. . D. Dan. mulat = Sw. mulatt = F. mulátre = 

Muggletonian 6’ni : (mug’wump),.anda. [< Algonkin F<; ne, lato. < Sp. mulato, a mu- 
mug-l-t6’ni-an), n. Mug- Mugwump (mus art ‘ : It. mulatto = Pg. mulato. S Xp. , 

gleton (see det) ~ian.] ee T eek mugquomp, a great man, chien ap E z Tatto, equiv. to muleto, a mulatto, so called as of 


tounded in England b i 
y Ludowick Muggleton 
and John Reeve about 1651. The TeS of the 


Sect b ved i ane 
as ae tn the prophetic inspiration of its founders, 
vo witnesses mentioned in Revelation xi. 


3-6, and held that t 


about 80 species, of 7 or 8 gen 

calor subtropical regions either teat 
syaa extend much further, both nort 
east are common in British waters, and t 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States Nene 
cur on the Pacific coast north of southern California. 
Most of the Mugilide feed almost entirely upon the or- 
ganic matter contained in mud. The mud is worked for 
some time between the pharyngeal bones, which are pecn- 
liarly complicated ; the indigestible parts are then ejected, 
and the rest is swallowed. See cut under mullet. i 

mugiliform (mii‘ji-li-form), a. [< L. mugil, a 
mullet, + forma, form.] Having the form of 
a mullet; resembling the Mugiliformes. 

Mugiliformes (mūʻji-li-fôr'mēz), n. pl. [NL.: 
see mugiliform.] Giinther’s eleventh division 
of Acanthopterygii. It includes Mugilida, Athe- 
rinide, and Sphyrenide. 

mugiloid (mi‘ji-loid), a. and n. [< L. mugil, a 
mullet, + Gr. eidoc, form.] I, a. Mugiliform; 
of or pertaining to the Mugilide or Mugiloidei. 

II. n. A mugiloid or mugiliform fish. Agas- 

siz; Sir J. Richardson. 

Mugiloidei (mi-ji-loi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL.] Cu- 


ly inhabiting tropi- 
or fresh water; hut 
handsouth. Twoat 


I The American, XVL 227. 
. 4. 1. Of or pertaining to a mugwump (in 
sense 2 (b)). e i 
The faithful forty-seven [Locofoco voters} would do well 
to be careful how they follow the lead of this mupeump 
coon. Solon Robinzon, editorial in “Great Western,” 
[Lake Co., IN., Aug. 8, 1840. 

[See also note following the first quotation under I., 2 (b).] 
or pertaining to a political mugwump (in 

sense 3 or 4). 


The Democrats now are satisfied as to the strength of 
the Mugwump stomach. The American, XVI. 229. 
mugwump (mug’wump), v. i. [< mugwump, n.] 
To act like a mugwump; assert one’s indepen- 
dence. [Slang.] 
They mugwumped in 1884. 
New York Tribune, March 10, 1859. 
mugwumpery (mug’wump-ér-i), n. [< mug- 
wump + -ery.] The principles or conduct of a 
mugwump in the political sense. [Slang.] 


_ The second service . . . rendered to the community is 
in reminding the practitioners of the spoils systern that 


vier’s eleventh family (in French Mugiloides) they cannot in our day get rid of Muguumpery and all 
of Acanthopterygii, comprising forms with the that the term implies. The Nation, XLVI. 878: 


ventral fins abdominal or subabdominal in posi- Mugwumpism (mug’wump-izm), n. Same as 
tion, two dorsal fins, and small teeth. It in- _mugwumpery. > 3 
cluded the Mugilide, Tetragonuride, and Athe- Muhammadan, Muhammadanism, ete. See 
rinide of subsequent systems. Mohammedan, ete. 
mugs, muggs (mugz), n. pl. [Origin obscure.] Muharram (m6-har’am), n.. {Ar.] A Moslem 
The Teeswater breed of sheep. [Scotch.] religione Peira ee daring i the first mani 
mug’wëd),n. [Perhapsa corruption, of the Mohammedan year. The ceremonies wit 
muwe weed), ee : ee m ARA The the Shiah Moslems have special reference to the death of 


P : Husain. ndson of Mohammed, who is looked upon l 
crosswort, Galium cruciatum. Also golden mug- the Shia martyr; with the Sunnites they have ret- 
weed. 


erence to the day of creation. Also Moharram. 
mugwett, n. 


muir (mür), n. A Scotch pormi a pee 
mugwort (mug’wert),7. [Also dial. (Se.) mug- muir-duck (miir’duk), 2. See duck”. ; 
pris uggon; < ME. muguorte, corruptly mugh- muir-ill (miir il), n. A Scotch form of moor-ill. 
warde, < AS. mucgwyrt, pugan a piai munan (miir’land), n. A Seotch form of 
misia vulgaris, < *mueg, myeg, midge, + wyrt, moorland. 
plant. ] The plant Artemisia vulgaris ; also, muir-poot (miir’ pot), n. A young moor-fowl 
sometimes, A. Absinthium. Inthe United Statesthe Or grouse. Scott. [Seotch.] ne 
western mugwort is A. Ladoviciana, the leaves, as in A. mujik (m6‘zhik), n. Same as muzhik. 
vulgaris, white-tomentose beneath. East Indian mug- 


vl mult, x. An obsolete form of mult. 
wort, Cyathocline lyrata, related to Artemisia.— West In- Fi ulatto ( mi-lat’6), n. and a. [= G. mulatte 


See mugget?. 


used in Eliot’s translation 0: 


x rt „terms captain, duke, centurion, ete.] 
rende Pel an Indian leader. Said 


. n. 1ł. AnIndianchief; an a a 
T have ee used among the Indians and whites of Mas- 


hybrid origin, lit. a mule, dim. of mulo, a mule: 
see etal n. One who is the offspring of 
parents of whom one is white and the other 
a negro. The mulatto is of a yellow color, with frizzled 


S P ; th and eigh- 3 : 
eons of the TA Goa ean between the machoen ancon oa in the seventeenth and eig a rodily hair, and resembles the European more than the 
Elij shie a> that Go a an bod, > : x = i 
m n man aa nmn nipa $"q) A pute otiportnees aman oteense. AAE Of te eolo ot a mulatto, 
i TOSS. 7 A i A 2 
museli ve died in 180e. oira miie On ersa guence;ia lead eee the Connecticut There were a dozen stout men, black as sable tanir 
Seling (mug’li j along the coast o b) A person about the same number of women of all shades of color, 
The practice f ane n. [< muggle + -ing.] shore of Long Island Sound. Hence— (b) Pi im- from deepest jet up to light mulatto. _ à 
Muggs, 7. pl “Se pining in rivalry. who thinks himself of cored a iie W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. $4. 
Eey (mu +. Dee Mugs. ortant man: a humorous or Sa rica ‘ [< mulatto + 
Confused nee a. [< mug + -y1; prob. in part SEE. In this sense the word was also long pra mulati 
ure in suspensign dal 1. Containing moist- use as above, and occasionally araa e New York E ulberry (mul’ 
humid: as moon; damp and close; warm and the Indianapolis “Sentinel,” in 1815 
Daye muggy air. } “Sun,” March 23d, 1884). didate bery, 
a reasons are eittlian winter is asad thing, butallthe , The great Munoump (a Democratie Cot speech upon 
k ; arming. i y for county commissioner] w! the great 
ist damp d Byron, Diary, Jan. 6, 1831. oA EN which was highly applauded by the 8 
"er With muggy straw to Doctor Dum- neven Songster, May 29, 1840 (a later edi- 
i. ; . 5 F -ea ar 
Mug? Muggi 7 tO keep it moist. Mortimer, Tippera Jatea July 4, 1840): issued see Western: * 
mig (m6’gai) š 5 {of the ey ie 
house (7) Same as Mogul. » following the above, in the Dit» and 
Oar sex maag hous ite) Ary alone: ma the BS eis 3 retara e eer. 
i a tehased tanec nose chiefs to meet, “honest, honest, m r Democratic (Locofoco) can- 
Plstle from a Tagine a well-fought street. Then the great mugucump, a Tot ‘a speech which the 
Mug-h t yin England to a Gentlemanat didate for Congress) was ger ae 
= x a) l. 3. aci ester D, 
oe in a ots hun’ter), a Gia ey Robinson, editorial in MF, July s1810. 
Ming e AS Cont tail: = aoe De ; 
Men ag tests solely il Wi 
mash telat ope (hich are frequently oups); Ve Base 79h Osta oneree 
y A =a rium or ; Independen umpa, transceni 
ROMI CTi (mi? i- orcontempt. [Slang.] ites, dudes, mt a 
w, 27, ` bellowing. D, n. [< mugien(t) + thing of that sort. ew York E 
ir T. Browne, ulg. Err., The educated men in all the unis 


in open revolt now. «+ - re pr 
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mulberry 
the mulberry-tree.— 2. Any tree of the genus the orig. L.] 1. A hybrid animal generated 
Morus. The black mulberry, M. nigra, native somewhere between the a sand the horse. The cross is usually 
in western Asia, has been known in Europe from antiquity. between a jackass and a mare, that between a stallion and 
its leaves were A she-ass being Hed a kinny. ‘The mule is a valuable 
ficial selection, in some respects superior to 


Tt yields n pleasant dark-colored fruit, and i 
formerly in extensive use for feeding silkworms. The white product f arti 
mulberry, M. aba, introduced from China much later, has either pare t, and is extensively bred in America (Ken- 
almost superseded the black in silkworm-culture, It has tucky, Mis uri, Mexico, cte.) in Spain, in Poitou (France), 
Deen to some extent introduced into the United States. The ete, Itretains tosome extent the specific characters of the 
the United States, isthe ass, in the comparatively large head, long ears, roached 

pointed hoofs, but acquires 


red mulberry, M. rubra, a native of 
Its wood, which is very mane, slim tail, and narrow, 
gth, and symmetry of the mare. The 


enot 


largest species of the genus 
durable in contact with the soil, is used for posts, and for much of the size, strer 
cooperage, ship- and boat-building, etc, Tts leaves are animal matures slowly, is very long-lived, little liable to dis- 
Jess valued for silk-production than those of the other case, and able to do more work than a horse under hard f 
species, but its fruit is excellent. The Mexican mulberry, treatment and poor fare. Being also very agile and sure- m 
extending into Texas, ete., is I. microphylla. footed, it is serviceable as a pac -animal in countries o 4 
8. One of several plants of other genera.— where a horse could scarcely be used, The mule is not less I 
4, In embryol., a mulberry-mass or mulberry- Coe a Ezo: probably ars ald ita nee is, fl 
: SA ; JSTE reece. 210 r! sizo, probably greater. Mules aro or- 
gam; a morula. See cut under gastrulation. dinarily incapable of procreation, and such seems to Dbe al- r 
warf mulberry. See Knoutberry and_cloudberry.— ways the case i Srp hes Sed e j f 
French mulberry. See Callicarpa. — Indian mulber- Dann : i case with the jack; but instances of impregnation í 
ry, a small tree, 3 inde citrifolia. See Hah Poot GL-FO0t, of the hinny by the male ass or by a stallion are not rare, ; 
and Morinda,— Mulberry-silkworm, Bombus mori, They drewe owt of dromondaries dyverse lordes, i 
which feeds on the mulberry.—Native mulberry of Moyllez mylke whitte, and mervaillous bestez, i 
Australia. See Hedycarya.—Paper-mulberry. See Elfaydes, and Arrabys, and olyfauntez noble, 
Broussonetia. ; Ther are of the Oryent, with honourable kynges. 
Ma Relating to the mulberry (the tree or Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 2287. doubling and twisti of 
its fruit); having the shape or color of a mul- , 5° is the mule, whose panch being full with sucking, she J ( aie 
ite Coy -—Mulb calculus. Sce calculus. kickes her dam. Dekker, Catch Pole’s Masque (1618). p 
mulberry-faced (mul’ er-i-fast), a. Having 2. A hybrid in general; i ater 
; a s . ybr neral: a mongrel; a cross MUle-driver (mil’drivye f 
the faco deop-red, the color of a mulberry. between different animals. elena _ ver = MHG m ie ver), 2, fis | 
Vile as those that made No certain species, sure; a kind driver of m i er = Dan. my 
gba hose tnaa Yo certs s sa of mule of mules; a n. mullis i 
eRe tate of the Da oe That’s half an ethnic, half a Christian. muleherdt, 2. TM Steer. drive 
N Tueretiis B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. A keeper or driver ‘Of Wohyrde; < mulet} 3 on 
hi 7 s geL r) z }, ha A € > ( 
mulberry-germ (mul’ber-i-jérm) S: 3. The scaup-duck, Fuligula marila. Rev. C. Ang., p. 246. a mule or mules | 
Perr anis jerm), n. same as soumo [L w Pog] —4. In bot., a plant or mule-killer (mil‘kil’ér), », T E i 
aE A getable produced by i "| ati . «437 Scorpion, T7 2 1 i 
RLS y mge apr m The Mori of one RE with tne pa ene tent a ni A ena I igante X f 
uccus of the British Pharmacopæia; the juice another; 5 aung KA elter and grampus > Also ¢ 
5 7 ; her; a hybrid mule-sk grampus. [Florida] “ 
of the ripe fruit of Morus nigra: used in medi S eae 3 ; inner (mul’skin’ér Ma.) 
5 S : edi- 4 as 7 an èr 1, 
cine as a refreshing, slightly laxative Shank Seyeral mules have been produced between the species driver. [Western U. $. ] n. A prairiemy k 
al 8g, SUGNUY tare ` of this genus (Verbascum). Loud Maule-skinners, stalki z ; 
m berry-mass (mul’ber-i-mis), Pac: a ia 3 3 Loudon. skinners stalking beside their slow. i I 
bryol., a morula. Also mulberry-germ. Ch n spinning, a machine invented by Samuel myje-spi T. Roosevelt, The Century gas i 
mulberry-rash (mul’ber-i-rash),”. The char- jį rompton (completed 1779), in which the rov- wi C Spinner (mūl’spin”èr), n. Ones fi 
acteristic eruption of typhus fever. ED EONS delivered from a series of sets of Ale ee i ; 
mulberry-tree (mul’ber-i-tré), n- Sen ah drawing-rollers to spindles placed on a car- mulett, n. [< F. mulet, a mule, ¢ m 
berry, 2. , riage which travels away from Avera evar lus, a mule: see mule. Cf. re tte «Ua i. 
mulch, &., n., and v, See muish. the thread is being twisted, and returns toward muleteer (mit-le-tér’), n. [Early T 
the rollers while the thread is being wound: so rae muliter; < F. muletier (= RE 
A muletcro = Pe oa = Sp. mula 
o Pg. mulatciro = It. mulattiera (| 
A 


mulct (mulkt), n. [= OF 
,n. [= OF. multe = Sp. Pg. It. ` 
multa, L. mulcta, multa, a fine, penalty ; Bord maou DOCE eaa e eonia tion of the y 
of Sabine origin.] 1. A fine or other penalty ara mine olor of Arkwright and the jenny of mulet, a mulo: ses mili a ae 
imposed on a person for some offense or misde- argreaves.— 6, In numis., a coin, token, or mata neraed with certain Murom ETI t 
meanor, usually a pecuniary fine. mee ES wing to mistake or caprice, con- Serr of alleope, to oat ma ia 1 M 
Or if this superstition they sists of two obverse or two reverse ty P i Sanar ee 
s y refuse, z ypes, or of mule- al’ twi 1 i 
, which the obverse and reverse types are acci- nule a FA al Colon na 
] z o called a mule. The yam pw 


Some mulct the poor Confessors’ b: i 
acks must bruise. * 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, V. 120. dentally associated. Thus, a denarius havi 

120. Lua od. S, 0 i a by mule-spinning i A it 
It seeks to saue the Soul sae 2 of Tiberius on each side, or a denari no emia eed pinning is of more uniform quality tis 
Imprisonment, or pec OU ard the body, not by of Tiberius on the obverse and a Peron ctype sauck nen frame. the original water mane iS aa sa 
A foe oraora ng: (i. ae the coin-dies of Augustus, would ke a mule. mulewort (mul’wert), n. A ‘cai of the gee | 

he encouragement given to the creati rari Hemioniti oS > o 

ties lot mete n to the creation of new varie- emionitis. 
{of English tradesmen’s tokens in the eighteenth cen- muley (mù’li) a. anda [Also mooly moil, 
A: 5 Ys 
h 


2}. A blemish; a defect. 
The abstract of what's excellent in th tryb. ant 
Loi e ener ry} by combining obverse and reverse dies 
But to thet muets and Auton Are nET real connection was satirized by a oue Dee na Sy ley, mulley ; origin uncertain; perhaps, 
5 nger, Emperor of the East, iv. 5. cree. type of an ass [that is, a token-collector] and mule 2 OF „form mulle @) < L, mutilatus m 
= Syn. 1. Amercement, forfeit, forfeitu saluting each otHer, [and] having for the legend “ i sf. mull.) lor 
malet Ginalict) 3 a [ or ae ah fine. sured, friend mule, you shall never a ae ee tio a” ae mes O = a 
„U. t [= OF. multer, F. muleter e very appropriat ; IDS as | 
Bilge Gans \ a 7 ery appropriate term mule was ever after ie j 
ST Tt. mdtare, < L. multare, ‘hese West imate varieties. er applied to yfudey cattle have been in Virginia fora Bw 
ie Ee tna hue: ne l Sharp, Cat. of Chetwynd Coll. of Tokens, ., years, and their descendants have also been uni 6 
he ct, n.] 1. To punish by fine or forfeiture; “ A Slipper without heel-piee oe Tr, spate 
eprive of some possession as a penalty; de. 8. The foot of a eres —9 piece in NO an Ree 
horses. glass.—9. A disease in of muley cow.—2. Same as maloya pari 
muley-axle (mu'li-ak’sl), n- A car-axle hai 


prive: formerly with either the crim 
eG . d F © w r 
criminal as object, now only with the er 


saltore by an or of b t There are several kinds of scratches, distingui 
of before th 2 . atches, distinguished by va- no collars at the’ nds. Pay 
e thing: as, to y ste Os The slidings” 


rious names, as crepances, rat-tails, m i 
ances, rat-tails, mules, kibes, pains, &c ni 
. ` 3 t 
e muley- head. (miv’li-hed), n, 
carriage of a muley-saw- is 
mi 


pee nee in $300; to mulct a person of 
ai rent must b 4 sale aaa io (mul’ir-ma-dil’o), n. Abook- mul i’ li-sa 
migi@anesstistaction 5 gronna] punished, and mulcted ame of Dasypus hybridus. muley saw Oni E u 
GT will not fons Ap: Hall, Cases of Conscience, i. 6. mule-canary (mul’ka-na’ri), n. A hybrid b not strained in A gato ordi g gui 
not spare you,” was his favourite text; tween the canar: and 7 M Sak reciprocating motion, pug a 
Bee a pero pof raised them miny A pound;  mule-chair ual chit) a, Same inh above and below., F. 2 Tangle 
ý or my poor rood of ground. mule-d =E ^. Same as cacolet. mul mul’gä-grås), n (C 
3 ee Ue RO fle-deer e a. The blacktail or black- Mulgeqium (nul gf rm) te NE 
2+. To punish, in general. orks, I. 130. tailed deer, Cariacus macrotis: s ies oe black- Mulgedium Gaul-je OO ; i i fa 
_ How many poor creatures hast thou mule large ears. It is decidedly larger ie edfromthe 1824), < LL. mulgere, mi ae Mette 
for thine own pleasure! Bp. Hall, a Meditation of aa, the Virginia or white-tailed Aea D of M ERE Daetuoa j o tsi See L ; 
E regarded as a ¢ stinct gen" w Ih, 
i : = 1+ ab/ricti)s i, [$ 
muliebrity (mi ie Ch. muliebi > 
. see! 


ta(t-)s, womanhood, sae 
womanly, < mulier, a womans” ty iD 
Womanhood; the state ©: pubers p 
— 92. Womanishness; wor en e ; 
it i irm 0 

Pier was a little ey ene s, Old vol 
[Rare in poth uses] No 

mulier! (mū’li-èr), [ 

L. form; < ME. muliero, moi. 


nulctary (mulk’tā-ri), a. [ 
ulctary ( a . [K L. mulcta, 
penalty, + -ary.] Consisting of me aial a 
ave Bae Tee i E ae a penalty. 
ulctuary ( “ti-a-ri), a. [Irreg. fo: = 
Be term. -u-ary appar. A e 
o iptuary, ete.] Same as mulctary. 
muldet, n. and v. A Middle English form of 


a 
AU ; 
monle" e q 
ni lle te | 


ee i 


mūle=Icel. mill= mulier, muller, moiler, PE Tt. MOI p aad 
i Hien ee IEF mulher = lich on E 
Sp. mujer g. i ife, < ri ma etiopi j 


as, 


es a = Q mogliere, & woma ity an 
‘ 2 or robability } 
Blacktail, or Mule-deer (Cartacus macrotis). 7 iby feidore) which explain 
wapiti and caribou amon is Tn law 
G g the North American Cervi < mollis, soft.] + , 
tail is very short and slim, and mostly white, P mulier? (mi lier), n. 
i ehi 


: fn Ty a black brush at th 
» does not come from being doub eend. The antlers are ch i 
K ) ) ; ing doubly dichoto T re characteristic, (AL. mulier, & 
give a mod. form *mowl h tine forks mean mnie that ne beam Torka and Ce CL, mulier, & W adisti 
i EES Hues spring from it. The Dl Hg legitimate son, 12 oor fe pul 
z eer in many wooded and mountainous out of wedlock.— wie 


lierle born. 
Deron: Ireland, an. 1 


“ayy CB [< L. mulierosus, 
glie p woman: See mulicr., | 


558, 


eire, 95 i 
next he janihurst, 


d eG 
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2. To boil or stew. 
ce intrans. 1. To k 
tare.]—2. To work i irati a 
without making i irene 
and accomplish little: moil 


Milborne was not likel 
is even reason to believe ketst a 
the matter after it deyel 


Halliwell, 


de 


pon impulse, and there 
nuch time muling oter 


(1820-64), professor at Wiir Miillerian 
3 s rzburg.— T 

E fle” sate slo 
ss; toil Steadily Mili h a 
(1801-58 
lerian, Muellerian.— 


ie 


angotri 


mullet 


É See 

erian? (mii-1é’ri-an), a. {< Müller (see 

f.) + -ian.] Pertaining to Johannes Maer 
), a German physiologist. Also Mul- 


7 lion aw O Cloister oped in his mind a Milley aide aces Miillerian duct, See duct of 
do spoon mull®+ (mil), 7 i ee ET AE 3 
xii. [Rare [< L. mulie- t (mül), n. [Cf mulley, m uley.] A cow. mary duet and Te a abdominal ordeo of te 


ness for women, < mulicrosus, 
fondnes ir Wi 

ei Hee see mulier OSE. 

7 Rare. ] 
stus and he tax ‘Antiochus for his mu- 


ar Sa STV a goes se 
Both Cind excess I iope, Mystery of Iniquity, II. x. § 3. 
ie r } ae did you ever detect the noodle sm - 
prithee tell Tige, Cloister and Hearth, iii. (Davies.) 
ity? Ce : 
« lierosity f mū’li-ċr-ti), n. 
s, woman 


yi -)3; 
di 


hood, < mulier, a wo- 


r one legitimately born. 
Like a 


; m; also aracti 
i Oe will ‘continue a kind of maulish pro- 
rel e defects of its opposite parents, and 
U int ‘ Goldsmith, The Theatre. 
nvented for the ree mouth 
vouths were broken. T 
e Cowper, Task, ii. TH. 

lishly (mū’lish-li), adv. Ina mulish manner; 

mu 

stubbornly. : 
mulishness ( 
ityof being m 
mulitert, 7- 


mā’lish-nes), 2: The state or qual- 
ulish; oe or E 
An obsolete form of muleteer. 
i nol, molle, mul, < 
1 (mul), n. [< ME. mull, mol, , mul, 

mull e (rare), dust, = D. mul = MLG. mul, 
LG. mull = MHG. mul = Teel. mol, dust; akin 
to AS. molde, ete., earth, mold (which has a for- 
mative -d), melu, meal, ete., < *malan = OHG. 
malan =Icel.mala, etc., grind: see moldt, meall, 
mil, Cf. mold, with which mulli has appar. 
been in part confused (the Icel. mold, Sw. mull, 
Dan. muld, are cognate with E. mold\).] 1}. 
. Dust; rubbish; dirt. 
; I am bot mokke & mul among. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 904. 
2. Soft, crumbling soil. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
z8. [mal v., 3.] A muddle; a mess; a fail- 
ure: applied to anything that is involved or 
confused through mismanagement. [Colloq.] 
Pie party was a mull, The weather was bad... . In 
fine, only twelve came. George Eliot, in Cross, II. xii. 
mull! (mul), v. & [ME. mul, mulen; < mull, n. 
Perhaps in part due to maull.] 1. To reduce 
a break into small pieces; crumb. 

sister] that went by the cloyster, and as me thought 
scho bare meet muled (var. croumed] apon parchemyn. 
Quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 246, note. 


Here's one spits fire a: i i 
s he ; $ 
mull the world with looking iei Ee a 


2. Tort Middleton, World Tost at Tennis. 
En ee eee: or bruise. Halliwell. [Prov. 
DJ. 3G: ix . 7 A č 
RG confuse; mix up; muddle; make 

P ; 
insensibie avery apoplexy, lethargy ; mulled, deaf, sleepy, 
mull? Gi D Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 239. 

erag, a T n. [Prob. < Icel. mūli, a jutting 
dntory ; otherwise < Gael. maol, a 


promont 7 
Dromontory. <£ maol, bare, bald.] A cape or 


RN eeta" Salowess te 
mim, "A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
Mull! (mul), y. 

mated aid rie 
mulled ale 
OF mold. 


(Appar. a back formati 
- & ba ation from 
(ind the later mulled wine, cider, ete.), 
3 Tian erroneous form of muld-ale 
‘ mold-ale, molde-ale, a funeral 
earth (the grave), + ale, ale, 
tWwith Be, Some confusion with 
PPOSed to havc mouiller, < L. mollire, soften, 
the TA an fluenced the development 
“MULLS for > re Sense of ‘keep stirring’ 
‘ ETSE may be partly concern- 
3 Sale, wine, or ty, eat and spice for drink- 
Warm dy? e like; especially, to make 
7 SWeetened and spiced. 
ee not fire the cellar, 
X tow ce ain; and though it be cold 
Now. F 
Y trudged iene Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 
ider maa to her mother's farm, 
3 ie With ginger warm. 
et bet, a nerds Week, Friday. 
Our f quickly un 
h ‘ood packed, the good 
eg tore Produced a bottle of port 
assey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IT. xxi. 


mull? (mul), n. [ 


[< OF, *mulierte C), mullagatawny (mul’a- 


lier1.] In law? (a) Lawful issue. mullah (mùl’ä), n. Same as molla 
mullar, n. S4 


mullen, mullein (mul’en), n. 


1 
A > ee j 
Cc Mpare muley. Satyr against 


(Nares.) Hypocrites (1659). 


J Excessive fond- mull® (mul), v. i. [P 


primary duct, and ha 
This i the d ne Wen! ne eds relations to the kidney. 


Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p, 604, 


Cf. mold? (ME. pe ARATE contr. of muggle’, Müller's finid. See Suid, 


softly. Halliwell, 


(Prov. Eng. 
Abbr. of mulmul.) A thin. ™ 
soft kind of muslin used for dres z fae 
mings, ete.: known as India mull. French 
ete. Also mulmul, 1 i : nee 

so mulmul, mullmull. 


ga-ta’ni), n. 


a S a 
mulligatawny. panto: as 


1}. An obsolete form of muller1.— 
ae stamp engraved in intaglio for making a 
salient impression in metal by percussion- 2 
= ME. moley 
< AS. molegn, defined as eae Verbs 
thapsus,” hy Cockayne, ete.; but molegn, also 
molegen, moleng, moling, is found only in AEE 
explained by ML. calmum (among things apper- 
taining to the table), calmum being elsewhere 
explained as the droppings of a candle which 
adhere to the sides cf the candle or of the can- 
dlestick; by galmum, explained as a reduced 
form of galban um, a gum-resin, or the plant pro- 
ducing it (see galbanum); by galmilla, gamilla, 
which glosses both molegn and lim-mulegn (lim, 
viscous substance, E. 
lime1); and by galmulum, 
which glosses molegn- 
styece (styece, piece). 
The term seems to have 
been transferred from 
the droppings of a can- 
dle to the weed, which is 
elsewhere compared to 
a candle-wick or candle- 
stick or torch. Cf.‘‘herba 
liminaria [read lumina- 
ria], moleyn, feltwort,” in 
a ME. gloss; and see quo- 
tation and phrase candle- 
wick mullen, below. The 
origin of AS. molegn is 
unknown. The OF. mo- 
laine, moulaine, F. molene, 
mullen, appears to be ¢ 

E. For the AS. form mo- lelen Vertes Thee 
legn, cf. AS. holegn, holly: the leaf a, the frait 

see kollen, hollyl.] A well- y 
known tall, stout weed, Verbascum Thapsus, with 
a long dense woolly raceme of yellow flowers, 
and thick, densely woolly leaves; also, any plant 
of the genus Verbascum. An infusion of the leaves 
of the common mullen is used in domestic practice for 
catarrh and dysentery; while the name bullock's or cows 
lungwort indicates another medical application. (For otee 
uses, see fish-poison and hag-taper.) This plant has receive 
numerous fanciful names, as Adam's flannel. blanketaj, 
feltwcort jlannel-flower, hare's-beard, ice-leaf, Jupiter’ pane 
‘the moth-mullen is V. Blattaria, a less stout plant, wit 
the flowers yellow, or white tinged with purple- The 
white mullen is V. Lychnitis. These species are fully, or 
the last sparingly, naturalized in the United States from 
Europe. 

enteira [F.], mullen, wooll-blade, Jong; wort, je 

beard, big-taper, torches. TES 


z called 
-wick mullen, the common mullen: so 
Cane PiE a it ST covered with tallow and used as 
a candle or torch. See hag-taper. ii 
Mescheniere [F.], candle wick mulen. 
: mon mullen. See dockt, 2.—Mul- 


Mullen dock, the com See Lych- 
love.— Mullen pink. y 
lon foxplove. mull ee old name for the common cow- 


sullen shark ( iirk Ashark-moth, 
“shark (mul’en-shirk),”. AS , 
mulen boa , whose Jarva feeds on the mul 
mat ulleur, & 
1(mul‘ér),n. [< OF: moteur, moulleur, & 
mo z OF. ie mouldre, ampules Ee mo 
dre, £ L. molere, grind, < mola, aon ene eee 
milll, meal}, ete.] 1. The Bae ail oe 
gamating-pan, or any similar orn A 
ing and amalgamating appa À : 
plement of slong or glass W! b 
are ground by han. _ l 
maller? (mul’ér), n: [$ mult Eer 
who mulls wine, cider, ete-—*- 
which wine or other liquor 
Müllerian! (mü-lē’ri-amn); 
def.) + -ian.] Pe 


early summer often ascends rivers. 


1, muwlen, ete.).] To rain Muller’s glass. Same as hyalite. 


mullet! (mul’et), n. 


( [< ME. molet, mulet, (OF. 
ulet, F. mulct, a mullet, dim. of mulle, CL. 


mullus, the red mullet: see Mullus.] 1, A fish 
ef the genus Peel or of the famil 
rue mullets the genus Mugi is the type. The 
characteristics are—a neay oyimi al body enced with 
Pipe scales» six branchiostegal rays; head convex above; 
the seales large; the muzzle short; an angular rise in 
e middle of the lower jaw, which fits into a corre- 


Mugilida, 


Gray or Striped Mullet (Mugs? cephalus or atbula). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission. 


sponding hollow in the upper, and ciliiform teeth. The 
best-known species is the common gray mullet or great 
mullet (M. capito), found round the shores of the British 
islands, and in particular abundance in the Mediterra- 
nean. 
and exceptionally to nearly 3 feet. It is ofa bottle-green 
color on the back, light on the sides, which are marked 
with longitudinal bands, and of a silvery white under- 


It grows to the length of from 12 to 20 inches, 


neath. It frequents shallow water. and in spring and 
It has the habit of 
rooting. in the mad or sand in search of food. Another 
species, also known as the gray mullet (M. cephalus), a Da- 
tive of the Mediterranean, is distinguished by having its 
eyes half covered by an adipose membrane. It weighs 
usually from 10 to 12 pounds, and is the most delicate of 
all the mullets. A smaller species, the thick-lipped gray 
mullet (M. chelo), is common on the British coasts. Many 
other species, natives of the Mediterranean, India, and 
Africa, are much esteemed as food. 

The Indian Manat and the Mullet float 

O'er Mountain tops, where yerst the bearded Goat 

Did bound and brouz. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


2. A surmullet, or fish of the family Vullide. 
—8. The white sucker or red-horse, Mozosto- 
ma macrolepidota. (Local, U. S.]— 4. One of 
various fishes of the family Cutostomide and 
Cyprinid@ in the United States.—5. One of 
various species of the family Scianide and ge- 
nus Menticirrus along the coast of the United 
States. Black mullet, Menticirrus nebulosus, a seim- 
nid, the kingfish. See cut under kingfish.— Blue mullet, 
Moxostoma coregonus, a catostomid. (Morgantown, North 
Carolina ]J— Golden mullet, a catostomid, Morostoma 
macrolepidota. or red-horse.— Ground-mullet, a sciænid, 
Menticirrus alburnus, the southern kingfish.— Jum; 
mullet, a catostomid, Moxostoma cernua.— King of the 
mullets. See king!.— Long-headed mullet, 2 cyprinid, 
Squalius atrarivs.—Red mullet, one of various species 
of Mulide.— Silvery mullet, a catostomid, Mcxeetoma 
carpio.— Striped mullet, a catostomid, bate hee me- 
loropa. [Interior U. $.]—Thick-headed mullet, a catos- 
tomid, Moxostoma congesta. —Whitefish-mullet, a catos- 
a Goul’et), 2. [Early mod. E- also mulet 
mullet? (mul’et), n. rly mod. E. also mulet; 
<ME. molette, £ OF. moletie, mollette, the rowel 
of a spur, a painter’s grindstone, F. molette, a 
rowel, = Sp. Pg. moleta, mullet, = It. molette, 
pl. pincers (cf. It. molla, amillstone, mill-wheel, 
clock-wheel), < L. mola, a millstone: see milt] 
1. The rowel of a spur. 


ms brydylle i ata ots sylke, 

molettys gylte th ere eee 

5 MS. Caniab. Fi. ii. 38, i. 87. (HaUiwell.) 

2. In jae a see figure - some- 

times five, sometimes Six points. 
nt the rowel of a spur, but this is 
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5 mullet 
Mull let jerced, in fer, n star-sho it 4 
pout hole în tho middle. It is inpia e ae the of business; a mull or mess. [Prov. Eng.]— m lti 
eal of a spur, and has usually five points. 4. The stump of a free. Halliwell [Pr AS tiangular (n 3 ulat 
mul! Pet (mul’et), v. t [S mullet2, n-) ‘To deck Ing.) . [Prov. multanguar. NUL -ti-angt ng e 
oradorn by means of mullets or curling-pincers. Mullus (mul’us), 2. [NL., < L, multus the red multiarticulate Q > Birla) 
Her ladiships browes must be mullitted, mullet. Cf. mallet). ] The typical RERS OT as multarticulate nating 5 
Quarles, Virgin Widow (1050). Mullidw, whose best-known species js the 1 4 multiaxial (multi ikiga 
mullet-hawk (mul’et-hik), n. The osprey or Jus of the ancients, now known as the shoe axial, < L. mile Ek ) why pw 
fish-hawk, Pandion hatiaétus. mullet or surmullet, M. surmuletus. > red axial.) Having ees mi 
mullet-smelt (mul’et-smelt), n. See sade mulmul (mulmul), n. [Also mullmull; < Hind of growth. H.S anyior w 
mullet-sucker (mul’et-suk’ér), 2 Sano oE malmal.) Same as mil? ae ; multicamerate ule : w 
oe ees mulne, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of milll ete, at ay pa r D 
mu) ey (mul’i), a. andn. Same as muley. mulse (muls), n. [= Ps. Tt. mulso, mulsa, < I : pee Having ma nera, a oh thé 
mee (mul na n. A stupid fellow. Hal- E EES mead, neut. (se Meee ne Geenius chamber? ( 
l. rov, Eng. ine) of mulsus, pp. of oeol Ho ER r, C 
Mullide Eh n. pl (NL. < Mullus + stroke, soothe, ARS ey 1.8 ay multicapitate (n . oe 5 
-idæ.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes wine.—2. Wine sweetened artifici ‘lly Sweet tus, many, + ca; nul-ti-kap’i-tg pu 
typified by the genus Mullus. They shes, mulsh (mulsh), a. and n. [I ae tate.) Havi ipitatus, hayi, Ù 7 
iR compresse coerce ey have on ob- noun msi a ana a ol, Dut prop- muioapsaiae C A E 
opercular ones, no bony preo. ST Stay, ARON We dch, but prop. mi lti ee à mul-ti ke + mul 
junit of movable barbels at the throat. arcana rat ane sh (ef. Welch, prop. and now usually TV Ish nulticapsulaire = Po. mare Ù ap 
a pair of mor] or subtropical seas at. About 50 species < ME. molsh = G. dial. 3 ist ally Welsh); capsolare, < L = Pg. multicar, mu 
Teecranrmulle ty ES ee atone the red mul mellow, rotten; t dial. mo isch, mulsch, soft, eapsule: § + multus, m Ci se 
Tot or ead neighboring eee us, gocsnorthward tothe g , rotten; ef. LG. molschen, mulschen, t psule: see capsul » Many, 
` come weak; cf. AS. molsnia k ; ,be- capsules: used es e, capsular AL, 
mae n. An obsolete form of mulli- aE for-molsnian, o eaaa molas, multicarinate (mit tikar i i 
RER decay, rot, prob., with f SARIN J T, tus, many, + carina i-kar’ina 
Peter’ = : z E 2 By Aes ‘ormative -s, < n ? Y, carina i-nat 
a ORe buttoted h ta his mulliegrums that he had Sarih moi C Asani, ME. milse, milee one. moi pen many bee S m 
Nashe, Lenten Stuife (Hari. X s, similarly ormed,< milde, 1 ild a , a ells of certai a ceel-lik ti 
Caral . Misc., VI. 172). -s Less pr X D , mild): see mold1. A ertain mollusks. © 
mulligatawny (mul’i- te 2 72) (Davies.) Sate prob. < AS. myl, dust: see mulll.] I. a multicauline (oul teks . mi 
agu-tannir, lit. pepper Sen Ge ies mi een mellow: said of soil. .@ many, + caulis, a Bio lin) a. Kg 7 
gs ue “water. amous E Thi vy : many st 7 z seo cay M ml 
Gtimaipntstaepentortewh igi P" vetempmatomhae tetas, Mullegrous Gn th oS 
B y - h, or ‘atte l tile! . ct ; 
5 T « Also spelled mullagatawny. Palladius, Husbondrie EE. T. S) p. 48 cavo, < L. T awus) a. w 
7 i; : . S.), p. 48. 7 oF SS 
very Fa A EE .. Australian meat forms a ae 1E garderi strawy dung, or any other ei se hollows ee cole 2 
Saturday Reo. ( ) z aterial, as leaves, loose eart ee » many holes or caviti > seo cavel) p i| ; 
mulligrubs a 5. T 24, ae p.691. on the ane of ‘the See ty eid the ie Gu à e] Bng | i 
mulliegr X £ Zi), ie formerly also roots of newly plan % aps t the us, many, + cell Sel a-lar), q a | k 
A e e TS term, and perhaps _ “er plants, Be ted shrubs or trees, of ten- cation] Having ee tal : ron Kiu e 
SAVA z origin.] 1. A pain i mu ip severe Having several cells; + See cella, | bes 
Doctors for di +i A . Also written mulch. leo wate mpare wnicelinise mutica, | y 
water, oralar die arca pt wind and doctors for diseases of mult (mult), v. t. [<late ME. 1 4 ai ee: Gn micellar: “y p 
igrubs and doctors for “miseries.” tare), a back formati . multen (ML. mul- instrument, . s ticellular to be used asanj i # 
The Atlantic, XXT. 268 Eear fi ation (perhaps confused with supplied, ,- «+ & mirror supported i an inspec tr 
2. Dil temper; sulkiness; the sulks: EN tare, fine: see mulct) < multer, multur : Elect. Review (ings tt m 
the mulligrubs. [Slang ]- aie ao have G monita: toll for grinding: a merenna (mul-ti-sen’ tral) e a m 
hellgrammite. [L 1—3. The dobson or red 0 take toll fr Si ul- many, + centr ral), a. [KL m 
; . ocal, U. 5.] S rom for grinding cor i um, center: se H 
mullingon 7: WO eb eo multure. 5 g com, 10g Many centers: r: seo central, st 
Tho eo teeta o 7 port anian] mu See multi-. pees of Seay a avie a p 
radoxus. Also mala , Ornithorhynchus pa- HU angular Goul tang’ SSR nuclei. Fy or developmats)  ™ 
s : ngong. T. aa ang’ gi-lir), a. j 
bill. gong. See cut under duck- tiangular; = F. E ae ES [Also mul- m changes undergone by the 4 i f 
mullion (mul’yo tangular = It. moltangolar TPP =E: mul- multicentral segregation of the nucleus in this r |} m 
nion, perha; yon), n. [A corruption of mun- multangular (c£ LL golare, < Lu. multangulus not been determined. parent proioplain} P 
muttet? a fire a, ne association with < multus many, + o z polygon), maltich E. R. Lankester, Encyc. Brit, IXE | m 
iene A ed star: see anoula cL s, angle: see angle? ulticharge (mul’ti-chirj pnra aa 
munnion.] In arch.: (a) A divi pet, rgular.| Having many a S igle’, ge (mul'ti-chärj), a. [KL 
AG A T zio ngles; polyg many, + E. char J), @ [K E. multe n 
sion, typically of ston vA multangularly (mul SUS Ie ygonal. SANG a . charge.) Having or capabl i 
az oa e, between mult lly Canke gū-lär-li), adv. I taining several charges: as, i copa gaa i 
uae genn of windows, screens, ners angular form; with many angles or Boe: See gurl. charges: as, a multicharg } 
3 ions were first used to - multicipi pas: d 
the close of the twelfth e Taani multangularness(mul-tang’ See m Iticipital (nul-ti-sip’i-tal), a. [Lam m 
t E moa perc develop- character of being S S a uo D E (in comp. -ciput), heal : 
he middle A ; i 2 r or poly; t, capi ZOĞ Beart 
century. In the RAO multanimous (mul-tan’i-mus), 4 PARE E a and bot, avag F 
, while becomin p eed J animus, mi A A EAE : LETSO 
mae elaborate in a net d phases of mental or ek Exhibiting many TEBE multicolour (multi kul-ot), 4. I 
ings, and exhibiting much science i $ mental energy or activi al character; showing . multicolore = Pg. multicolor S million E 
et ona embling, the pants rections ; eae ivity in many different ae <L. multicolor, many-colored, < multis, T l 
nitbe eE ly less satisfactory That : Ge + color, color: see color.] Having many co : 
intoa e a ik the pl at multanimous nature of Al i P 9 
3 almost synonymous with tr pan for the moment that of wl -of the poet, which makes him 80. multicolored. [Rare.] : 
Parra ae ee nen tghe ception. Trowell ey Book akloen per- a Coors Qmul-ti-kul’ or-us), & KE i 
i ic, decorated, flamboyant. i 4 3 s, 2d ser., p. 314. MU ticolorus, many- Jored: see allies | 
Ore of the divis (0) multarticulate OE ds yD Be , many-colored: $% Eo 
: f the divisions } multiarti (mul-tär-tik'ū-lāt Of many colors; part „colored; ied. | 
earn esc otine: oe a anys crew! sony EER, mutticogtate (mul tikos 18) pai ae 
Be en = ae ou ses Go ela Many-jointed; many, + costa, a rib: see costato] 1 nt i 
on (mul’yon), v. t. m tions posed of many joints or artic ; palmately nerved. See nervation aude Q 
n] T p mul- > „as the legs and € rticula- Tear. q 4 ‘bs 
eae fo form inte divisions Bemaisance Mul. bodies of worms, ete ee the Lipase a) au having many i 
mullions a ZN 5 , ete. Usually multiarti cost. 
2 A 4 pus glacialis irticulate. A 7 x fee nd I 
yond), a. i terminat presents an elongated vermi multicuspi tikus’pid) & ai : 
7 [< mullion + -ed?.] caD tyo Jug taearticulale Berane multus, muc (cuspid), è Pst 2 
usley, Anat. Invert., p. 242. cusp.) I. a. Having more than two 0" ; 
tooth. Also multicuspidate. m 


See mullet2. multeity zrs ps 
mul/mad“ér ta (mul-té i-ti) n. [< ML Rape 
i Ne n i . t-)s $ ? asif” 3 l 
Haddin). An nfoor and ilJ Manone specif asit "patior TE m A mnt ea le 
in the preparati e sift- numerousness; ifoldness; specifically, extr e multicuspidat ¢ cus PCP iat ; 
z ion a M e serouaness mumorosity mutitudinousess multus, many, + 
mn. Seo mulmul as to give the 3 existing in such great Seat cusp, cuspidate.] 5 
Muslin og OF certainty a RERE RE OOA E multicycle (mul t 
n Of phere ma: 7 TERY or + cyclus, & circle, aw 
l plurality E in things, but there can only be leone >? pucifically a 
and Tf it sh : y , J? 
hand other ficient nt eiln that the fleld of eames e. introduced to public nl 
which constitute monty oft fluid, that multeity hee de of experiments t ‘Aldersho 
ol- physics. F. Y. ee of the uniformities of 16° value as a Ve for m 
ust: multert, n. A Mi , Mathematical Psychics to carry from five t 
; dirt; multer-ark iddle English form of - wheels, six pairs being otua 
eer e a mutture. to n mA te Pana oe 
: for « ur n rp 
Ang., p. 6. g corn was deposited. Gite pulsion is performed ent 
the disht 5 - the vehicle is steered by ° ne th 
} snp m, A dish or vessel used in mea multidentate oul 7 
ni) ee a faci + donl)’ tootb- 
p. 246. grind- ing many teeth or tooth- 
ulti dentate mandible. 


multidenticulate g cul 


: petore A vowel mult-, com- 
ane , many: see multi- L. multus, 
i ords of Latin ori- =E. tooth: see den e.) 


ein Sees ‘or ‘much.’ ticulations 0r ET j 


AC 


ection, Haridwar 
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multidigitate C mut Itifoi ee ae 
tte th TULL: ‘ti i 
mul-ti-diJ EN ae] age a Ee fue K L mg bular a 
finger: SC tg processes. arch A U AAA soat: S66 foni t. ME EE CES 
or digitate p n’shon-al) 4 foils OF arenats Ae heute more than ‘ve Ha ing math Mt, a ‘ob Pst iar 
BO sony fener S Or & ite di tag Tai. 4 i ‘Tob sss dis 2 
sio(n-), dimension: II. n. Multifoil ornament? Mesi arch, multilociay (ant oe 
ent: mul-ti-lok’@-lir), a, [= F, mul- 


In math., of more - In his architectur aes 
z e the trac tiloculai i 
e tracery, seroll-work, and aoe oculaire = Pg. multilocular = It. mo tiloculare, 
f j 


a imen 
any) + d 


ension al) t [ z 
J > sional. Soil bewilder us, and 
pensios *onS} n-dimensh ve , and divert atte b. 
gee dice dimen work out systems of non- Lease Steaphan ae poe nat de- bemar T He 1 + loculus, a cell, + -ar3; see 
atpematiciane f multidimensina y POGTIV. 36 multifold (mul’ti-fold),a. [<L ets p. 295. partments: aa eae cells, chambers, or com- 
e a CL oa a + E. fold.) Many tin + multus, nany, cnis: as, a multilocular pericarp; a multi- 


ti l tlh 
[< L. multus, many, numerous. imes doubled; manifold: ate ae multilocular shells. See pluri- 
— Multi 


ul tifast) f faving many faces, multifor “ti-form) cryp on 
a a aces m (mul’ti- : i ocular 
S A nting many different tiforme = S ae r E F. mul- “aye (ranltiol iat, pe [< L. mul- 
als : moltiforme, < L. multiformis, a e orme, m rany, r loculus, a cell, + -atel.] Same 
S% rances LL mullifarius, manifold: multus, many £ peal es many-shaped © eaten 3 ] as 
rieh t ] Samo as multifarious. many forma: meny aee I. a. Having mole nee (rml til 6-kewens), n (= It 
È Sa 5 ghly d ‘ : enza, < L. multus, many, + loquentia, 
3 


ifarious. Trane i ol i ; 
tise? into the land of France Air, and ye elements, the list hie ae a talking, < loquen(t-js, ppr. of loqui oR 
Af . spe: + 


we gent] rodd iss: e C Į , ji 
ı of good puissance, Of Nature’s womb, that i t talk: į 
aand people, Mer ltifarie Perpet i » that in quaternion ru + see locution] U 
a oP indring multifarie. a erpetual circle, multifor: if n ity: ste se of many words; 2 
rre vnto her hin Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 197. And nourish ae ana mij uaia loquacity. 1 mag 
gs. 


; ae ; Milton, P. L, v.182, Multi iV6 

nul-ti-fari-Us), a. [= Sp. mal- BAE aggregates which display in the higher tus, he foal Glo Enen a lee 

ultifarius, manifold, < L. multus, phenomena of Evolution structurally considered. Speaking much very talbat ; tone phe 
jars ; e ; ve ative; loquacious. 


rious G 

sM gaivecba a H. Spencer, Pri iol, 3 2 ; 

-paatoc, <gaiveobar, V 9% Muttiform fune » prin. of Biol., $28. multiloquous (mul-til’-kwus), a. [= Sp 
6 „a. [= Sp. 


rius = 3 - TANE OTe tion,a functi twi 

C pifarious.] 1. Having great are rags ion such that within a gi i 7 

a aa av a yor variety; made a cycle of valent elas itreta scontinuously through Te mee = Pg. multiloquo = Ít. moltiloquo, < 
ty; ofS the function shall have returns toitsoriginal value 22 ™Wtiloquus, talkative, < multus, much, + 


a diff 7 z i 
erent value from that which 24i, speak, talk.] Same as multiloquent. 


mult tr eoring parts. L OR 
y differing P it had at first. Also called non-uniform function. 


an 3 s : 
up ofm $ nultifarious being, integrated of drat 
Man is & complex an Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 7- TI. x. That which is maultiform; that which 


n i s gives a multiplied repr ati 
pody and sou Sire , 4 WWE OF CEE plied representation or m i : 
nd zo0l., arranged in many rows or etitions of anything. or many rep- loquium, talkativeness, < multiloquus, talkative: 


I i ading in equity i , 
a Son emt plains ea The word suits many different martyrdoms see mulliloquous.] Same as multiloquence. 
e aims of distinct natures or And ‘eignitlensalgulie/orn oleate a Multiloquy shews ignorance; what needs 
OnE not eted there ; ; Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, iii. So many words when thou dost see the deeds? 

too P adi ‘th per a fs oe multiformity (mul-ti-for’mi-ti), n. [= OF. mul Owen's Epigrama (1067). (Narea.) 
ht to be mado the Aa of Bava tiformile = Sp. multiformidad = Pp, Tau ORE multinodal (mul-ti-nd’dal), a. [< L. multus. 
rate suits. As the Gk iy ona Oca te to be dade, < LL. multiformita(t-)s, < L. multiformis, 22% + nodus, knot: see nodal.) Having 
men ying tarious is largely discretionary with the many stapia.: see multiform.] The character multi nodes, in any sense of that word. 

rega of being multiform; diversity of forms; vari- aultinodate (muii Sess A CL. Used 

7 ? : see node.) Same as mu 


multiloquyt (mul-til’6-kwi), n. [= Pg. multi- 
oquio = Ít. moltiloquio, multiloquio, < L. multi- 


afecti 
in, which oug 


multifariousness (mul-ti-fa’ri-us-nes), ”. 
state or quality of being multifarious ; multi- 


lied diversity. see that mulliformity of sequence rather than uniformity ultinodal. 


: as Rete ene ae 
multifid (mul’ti-fid), a. [= F. multifide = It. His multiformous places compell'd such a swarm of _°*tension of the binomial theorem: 


ing many fissions or divisions ; cleft intomany multiganglionate (mul-ti-gang’gli-on-at), a. nominal.) Same as mulfinominous. 


multifidus (mul-tif’i-dus), n.; pl. multifidi (-di). erate: see generate.) Generated in many ways. mous. 


inon: fasciculi which pass obliquely 7” ultigencris, also multigenerus, of many kinds, 
BEC tage one ereb foai = een E pens oe Same as multinucleate. 


Spmous and transverse processes from the sa- multigranulate (mul-ti-gran’t-lat), a KE 


dus spine ees r 
MG and also fidispinalis. late.) Having or consisting of many grains. SUL Uy Oe 
mult : G Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 125. 

us, many, + a > oes Sta CANA 
latel.)’ Po Y, + flagellum, whip: see flagel- MANY, + gyrus, a circle, circuit, ring: see gy- eal 

+1 Possessin 7 3 PRU o i Solutions; 2S mutinucleate. A 
Appendages- g many flagella, or whip-like 7te-] Having many gyres or Cony 3 i -tina/klé-6-14 , 
flagellar correlated with lagta bi- much convoluted, as a brain. multinucleolate (mul-ti-nū’klē-5-lāt), a 


bl tiflorous p=, 
dt pus, (mul-ti-fi5 Tus), a. [= F. multi- JUgows: eral nucleoli. 


Jos (for. m flowers, < L. multu multijugis, yoked many 
-), a or S ltus, many, + JS; MU ijugis, y y Sm 
X Ower: see flower.] NE- many, + jugum, yoke.] In bot., consisting of containing oF pearing many ovules. 


many pairs of leaflets. es maultipara.(mul-tip a ee eee 
ilamin: ul-tilam/i-nat),a. [¢L.mul- 1 @-Ti), n; 
[KK L. multus, many, multilaminate (m lan lei Tan 


y flues, as the boiler ‘XS; many, + lamina, a 
8 use]. laminate.] Having many layers oF lamin. 


ilatère = Sp. ildtero = Pg. multilatero = 
tilatére = Sp. multilate Bee (a 


Tt. moltilatero; < L. multus, many, 
ter-), side: see lateral.) 1. In math., having 


more lines or sides than one. Hence—#.- 
erally, many-sided. 


mipard. 
mul-ti-par’i-ti), n. [< 


iparous (mul-tip’a-rus), a. [= F. 
tiparon altiparo, < NL. multipa 


enh ee mare Clarke, Ten Great Religions, ill. $- ee having given birth to m: 7 
muitiiines! (maltilinpaih a l= BEMA any E aea eae = 
lineal, < L. multus, many, z linea, a line: See at q birth, sie 
lineal.] Having many Dnes: HL, multus 7 

AR ‘mul-ti-lin är) a. [C L. multus, 
mule a line: see linear.) Same as 
multilineal. 
multilobate o 


many, 


w 
of. Apsidal Chae 


Ith century. noms Cathedral, France; many, + NG lates 


many lobes or lobe-like pà 


‘al court, ee ; TE ; 
r itifariously (mul-ti-fā ri-us-li), adv. In a ety of shapes or appearances in one thing. tinodal 
ul : = ‘ ‘versity. 0 q 
tifarious way; W ith great diversity. From that most one God flowes multiformitt: = ee Sn 5 
mul d T The and from that eternall God temporali effecta, of effects; multinodous (mul-ti-n'dus), a. [< LL. multi- 


Bp. Hall, Noah's Dove. nodus, multinodis, having many knots, < L. mul- 
If we contemplate primitive human life as a whole, we tus, many, + nodus, knot: see node.) Same as 


multiferous (mul-tif’e-rus), oa [= F. multi- of sequence is the notion which it tends to generat i i naim 

fire = Sp. manO, < L ee Se < H. Spencer, Prin, of Psychol., § 488, moltinomial (o me RA o 
n, iee is om a or multiformous (mul-ti-for’mus), a. [< multi- a name: see nome, nomen. Cf tomati 
producing mue eee y, Viol. form + -ous.] Same as mulliform. [Rare.] Same as polynomial.—Mulitinomial theorem, a 


multifido, <L. multifidus, man y-cleft. < multus, suitors to hum about him. mu itinomina | mul-ii-nom na [ L. 

J $ a J 7 7 Gor a J . -ll- A - 

many, + finder (a V fid, cleave: see fission. ] Hav- Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 204. (Davies.) multus, many $ zie ey ae 7 seo 
? , Th Felon 


parts, lobes, or segments, as certain leaves: [< L. multus, many, + (LL.) i i i i i 

rii Maas Ce Ses » 18 corte aves: . multus, y, .) ganglion, a tumor: multinominous (mul-ti-nom’i-nus), a- < LL. 

cae a ca and botanical term. _. see ganglion. ] Having many ganglia. Huzley. multinominis, many-named, < L. multus, pore 

Ae ae as us), a. [< L. multifi- multigenerate (mul-ti-jen’e-rat), a. [K L. + nomen (nomin-), name: seenamel.| Having 
uultifid.] Same as multifid. multus, many, + generatus, pp. of generare, gen- Many names or terms; multinominal; polyony- 


(NL, <L. multi z-eloft: id i Teei ti 
n pees many cleft : see multifid.] —Multigenerate function, in math., a function notmo- Venus is multinominous, to give example to her prosti- 
Slave. eats pao muscles of the fifth or deep- nornon eaa j on inte disciples: skoh 
Sta he back, consisti ~ multigenerous (mul-ti-jen’e-rus), a. 2 R SE 7 

, consisting of many fleshy generous Jen g ; multinuclear (mul-ti-nu’klé-ir),a. [K L. mul- 
tus, many, + nucleus, a kernel: see nuclear. 


other, the whole filling : 5 Sarees e ; 
e filling the groove between the genus.] Of many kinds; having many kinds. aaa ceato (mil i nae ai) a E 


crum to the axis: nE 0 z ARE multus, many, + nucleus, a kernel: see nucle- 
© axis: more fully called the multifi- multus, many, + granulum, a grain: see granu- ate.| Having ansor neveralinucle daa cell 


iflagell omalis. ] asiat 
gellate (mul-ti-flaj’elat), «a. [< L. multigyrate (mul-tiji rat), 4: [< L. multus,  nitinucleated (mul-ti-nü’klē-ä-ted),a. Same 


me TA ‘ . L. multus, many, + nucleolus dim. of nucleus, a 
multijugate (mul-ti-jo’gat), 4- Same as multi- 17 el: see nucleolate.] Having many or sev- 


ore = Sp. P ); e ee = 
abounding iy It. multifloro, < LL. multiflorus, multijugous (mul-ti-j6 gus) Go sey multiovulate (mul-ti-o’virlat), a. [¢ L. mul- 
be 7 > tus, many, + ovulum, ovule: see orule.] In bot., 


(rë). [NL., fem. of multiparus: see multipa- 
rous.) In et a Eomer mio ba two 
Rake _ or more ¢ n, or who, having one 
multilateral (mul-ti-lat gral), a. [Cf F: mil is parturient a second time: opposed to pri- 


multipa- 
Plural birth; production of sev- 


mul sa 
vesents the multilateral character of harg = It. mottiparo, < NL. multiparus, giving 


multipartite 
par v] Divided or cleft into many par 


aving several parts; multifid. z 
tiped, multipede mul’ti-ped, -péd), a ant 
we Be nltipate; a multipes (-ped-),; Many” 
a many-footed insect), < 


ned-) = E. foot.) 


¥ 


as animal. 
[< L. multus, 
q: seo pinnate.] m 


See pinnate. 
[= F. multiple 


Tt. multiplo, < 
ultus, many 
kin to E. -fold: 
e. Cf. multi- 
I.a. 1. Mani- 


bot. 
¢ 


uantity of an 


ounds, 
tio to each other.— 
ng electric batteries, 
main conduc 
her circuit are conne 
ependent are or circu 
under parallel. — 
g-machine, etc. See the nouns.— 
echoes. See echo, 1.—Multiple epidermis, 
an epidermis of several layers of superposed cells, result- 
ing from the division of the original epidermal cells by 
partitions parallel to the surface.— Multiple fruit. 
ruit, 4.—Multiple images. See image.— Multiple in- 
gral, in math., & quantity which results from the per- 
than once, generally with 


formance of integration more t 
referenco to different variables.— Multiple lines, in 


Jort., several lines of detached works or ramparts ar- 
ranged for the defense of a military position.— Multiple 
neuritis, a neuritis involving several nerves at once. 
Multiple point or tangent, in math., one which results 
from the coalescence of two points or tangents. The mul- 
tiple points of curves are made up of the three kinds of 
double points: namely, the point where the curve crosses 
itself, the outlying point, and the cusp. In like manner, 
the multiple tangents are made up of three kinds of double 
tangents —the tangent from one real convexity to an- 
other, the outlying tangent with no real point of tan- 
ency, and the tangent at an inflection.— Multiple pole. 
ame as multipolar.— Multiple star. See star.— Multi- 
ple values, in alg., symbols which fulfil the algebraic 
conditions of a problem when several different values are 
iven to them, as the roots of an equation, certain func- 
tions of an arc or angle, etc. 
I. n. Tn arith., a number produced by mul- 
_ tiplying another by a whole number: as, 12 
is a multiple of 3, the latter being a submulti- 
ple or aliquot part of the former.—Common 
‘multiple of two or more numbers, a number that is di- 
visible by each of them without remainder: thus, 24 isa 
common multiple of 6 und 4. The least common multiple 
js the smallest number of which this is true: thus, 12 is 
the least common multiple of 6 and 4. The same defini- 
tions apply to algebraic quantities. — Multiple of gear- 
ing, atrain of gearing by which a specific power to accom- 
plish a definite act or function is attained through change 
of speed-ratio. Thus, in powerful shears, etc., ahigh speed 
is changed to a low speed with great increase of pressure 
exerted through a small distance on the cutting blade; 
conversely, by a multiple of gearing a high speed with less 
pressure may be obtained, 4 
multiplepoinding (mul’ti-pl-poin“ding), n. In 
Scots law, double poinding or double distress. 
Tt gives rise to an action by which a person possessed of 
money or effects which are claimed by different persons 
obtains an adjudication for settlement and payment: cor- 
responding to tnterpleader in England and the United 
States. See ponding. 
multiplex (mul’ti-pleks), a. and n. [= Sp. mul- 
tiplice = e pe, multiplice = It. multi- 
ce, moltiplice, < L. multiplex (LL. also multi- 
), manifold, < multus, many, + plicare, 
sce plicate.] T. a. 1. Manifold; multi- 
multiplicate. 
which unspeakable benefits of the reality, 
cher wily pardon the multiplex inep- 


Carlyle, Misc., IV. 137. (Davies.) 
lying over one another 
ate. 


Under certain restrictions, all multiplication 
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A and Bis the whole of the class embraced by both — that 
is, it embraces all the individuals each of which reunites 
the characters of A and of B. In algebra, multiplication 
is denoted by writing the multiplier before the multipli- 
cand, either directly, or with a cross (x) or a dot (.) shies 
posed between them. All multiplication follows the dis- 
tributive principle, expressed by the formula 


@+b) (c +d) =ac+be-+ad +bd. 


associative principle, expressed by the formula a(be) = 

bye. According to the nature of the conjunction of units, 

iplication does or does not follow 

jle, expressed by the formula ab = 
ically, in bot., i 

arts of a flower, either (a 

ors 


ba. 


See ch 


Gollect 


follows the 


the commutative 


increase in the number 
) in the number last, 
iral turns, or (b) in the num- m 
istils, stamens, petals, or se- 
cle, or spiral turn. Also 
isis. — 4t. The 
and silver by 
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ate multiply 
ts; multiplicable (muli i-pli-ka-b1), a. [= 0T. m ul- 
~ tiplicable, m ultipliable, F. multipliable = Sp. 
multiplicable = P8. multiplicavel = It. moltiplica- 
bile, that may be multiplied, £ L. multiplica- 
bilis, multiplied, manifold, < multiplicare, mul- fo 
a. tiply: see multiply.) M ultipliable; eapable of aioe m 
existing in many individual cases. ‘ Cea m 
multiplicand (mul’ti-pli-kand), m [= EF. mul- ti 
tiplicande = Sp. Pg. multiplicando 7 Ie ills Item, you commanded i 
plicando, < L. multiplicandus, gerundive of mui- to bec practised, thereby t 1 
tiplicare, multiply: see multiply. In arith., a 
number multiplied or to be multiplied byan- Anagrammatic, commu w, F 
other, which is called the multiplier. See mul- Pone adjectives a ive, i 
liplication, 2. table, a table See, duodectmat, vm.” 
The two numbers given or assignd in every multiplica- digits, and onward to ng the P 
tion have each of them a peculier name, for the greateris 12.— Polar or external 
called the multiplicand and the lesser is named the multi- tion in which the rover iis a er 
plier. TT Hitl, Arithmetick (1600), fol. 23Q. variably reverses the stent of fhe order ?? i 
` ats oe ing its numerical ya = Ne pri 
multiplicate (mul’ti-pli-kat), a. [= Sp. Pg. plication. rical value, Contrasted tot hile 
multiplicado = It. moltiplicato, < L. multiplica- multiplicative (mul’ti-pli en 
eB ES Pp of multiplicare, multiply: see m ultiply.) [=". multiplicatif =S BE -tiy 
1. Consisting of many, or more than one.— 2. as multiplicate + -ive T g. It, mirei 2 
Tn bot., same as multiplex, 2. © tiply or inereaso; naea a, enti p 
multiplicatedt (mul’ti-pli-ki-ted), a. [<mul- numbers. g the Powers St i 
tiplicate + -ed2.] Multiplied; put in two or — II. x. A numeral adjectj 1 
more folds. ject as repeated a certain ae describing, s 
The Persian “cap was linnen multiplicated.” as consisting of a certai number of ; 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1664), p. 319. such as single, double (Gas S y 
multiplication (mul/ti-pli-ka’shon), n. [< ME. ale quintuple, or twofold rile ( i 
multiplicacion, < OF. multiplicacion, F. multipli- Sold, fivefold. s thre : 
See cation, < Sp. multiplicacion = Pg. multiplicação Multiplicator (mul’ti-pli-ka 
? Dey ua Seah $ g ltipli f s (-pli-ka-tor 
= It. moltiplicazione, < L. m ultiplicatio(n-), mul- multiplicateur = Sp. Pg. multiptien is 
tiplication, < multiplicare, pp. multiplicatus, mul- multiplicatore, < LL. mulliplicater A : 
tiply: see multiply. ] 1. The act or process of < L. multiplicare, pp. miltipticahs T 
multiplying or of increasing in number; the 500 multiply.] Same as multiplier a Ù 4 6 
state of being multiplied: as, the multiplication multiplicioust (mul-ti-plish’us), a. Y tal f 
of the human species by natural generation. ae De tiplici-), multiplex, + mons) Ye i 
i ; i £ f aJ A 
In hilles feet towarde Septentrion 0 ; ae tiplex. ; 1 
Good humour hath multiplicacion. The animal [amphisbæna] is not one, but m 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. B. T. S.), p. 175. OF NY, which hath a duplicity or geminatio 
It may be doubted whether any of us have ever yet real- S at f 2 Sir T. Browne, Vulg, En, i: m 
ized the enormous change which has taken place in the dad genae [smelling] . , . although sutticienily ga l 
conditions of national progress by the multiplication and BRC AC mirable, (yet) is not so multiplicious sel tee 
prog’ í ieee È m 
diffusion of cheap books. Nineteenth Century, TIY 40g, OEE Derham, Physico-Thelig | z 
2. An arithmetical process in which one num- molinete i oti pia a 
ber, the multiplier, is considered as an operator multi hie it Daru LE S manner. E- 
upon another, the multiplicand, the result, called ~j; nae wet A (u : Mae iti), m (=Bep 1 
the product, being the total number of units in ao de te Tk. ; Pa hou ee Pe. m kE T 
as many groups as there are units in the mul- odh ue A a t sale miu Meal 
tiplier, each group being equal in number to a pl Alt Th ei et day tee 
the multiplicand; more generally, theoperation pp He “fol dos ae aa s dition Nel 
of finding the quantity which results from sub- Saran Ree nee varons ED | i 
stituting the multiplieand in place of unity in Pe hese F ‘fold variation of the purse! ] 
the multiplier. Thus, the multiplication of 4 by 5 give oreover, as the manifold variation o wonde f 
5 times 4, or the number of units in AOUD of ae nals multiplicity of the use ot each porh airco Sl |; 
each; so the multiplication of by 7 consists in finding } eae Teal l 
avol pity paeet of miy pyotmtier generalization, 2. Many of the same kind; a larget : 
multiplicationin the higher mat! hematics isregarded as the ; ight this on 
processof bringing an onani under an operator. Thus Had they discoursed T ightly a verte th | 
in quaternions, if w be the operation of turning a line ina ple that God was A oe oli ity of gods. 
given direction through a given angle, and if v be another never have asserted a multiplicity O° 8 oy 
similar versor, then wv, or the result of the multiplication 
of v by u is the rotation which would result from turning A RY 
a line first through v and then through v. Inlikemanner, want of la 
in the theory of differential equations, if Dx denote the number some tı 
operation of differentiation relatively to the variable v, and 
Dy denote the same operation relatively to the variable y, 
then the operation of differentiating firstrelatively to and I 
then relatively to v is regarded as the product of Dy by 
Dx, and is written DxDy. In the algebra of logical rela- 
tions, the multiplication of one relative by another consists 
in putting the relates of the multiplicand disjunctively in  crunode.— 
place of the correlates of the multiplier. In other cases, reference to 
multiplication consists in conjoining (in some specific way) the surface fî : 
each unit of the multiplier with each unit of the multipli- Sata i i-er), 1% 
cand; and this definition may be regarded as including multip 1er jnerea 
every other. ‘Thus, the multiplication of 2 feet of length that which 
by 3 feet of breadth is considered as giving 6 feet of area, Broils and quarrels are alone 
in each of which square feet one unit of length is conjoin- a ulti liers of injuries: 
ed with one unitof breadth. So the momentum of a body See Comp2 
haying a motion of translation is said to be the product of 2}. An alchemist. 
the mass into the velocity — that is, is the result of impart- Alchymists Y 
ing to each particle of the mass the whole of the given they RE p ; en ; 1 
velocity. Inthe Boolian algebra, theproductoftwoclasses Henry IV. th Para ali 


3, The number in 
multiplication by 
Also multiplicator: 
ing wire use 

dency t 


— 4. 


tachment to glor 
EE with multiple 


jon of the ct 
lipon a mate 


multiply (2 


nlicare. molly 
Fanifold, multi 


Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 


erform the operation of multi- 


i tipli" sh mou 
Mi ing o multiply d each m 
And P 


amera, gearing, glass, etc. See the 


multiplying ¢ 


nouns: . gran. 1. To grow Or increase in number 
H Ra A ERDE 
a extend; spread. ace 
i ij U aris 
5 nitfal and multiply. : be 
pe rew and multiplied. Acts xii. 24. 


me word of God £ 
m and difficult 
ct them. 


, to perform the process of multi- 
lication. ‘See multiplication, 2.—3t. To in- 
ia gold or silver by alchemical means. 

“a Whoso that listeth outen his folye, 


i x sme multiplye. 
m come forth, and lerne multiplye. | 
ee Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L 282. 


multiplying-lens (mul’ti-pli-ing-lenz), x. See 
lens. x ee ee 
splying-machine (mul ’ ti- pli-ing-ma- 
Eley form of caleulating-machine. 
multiplying-wheel (mul’ ti-pli-ing-hweél), n. 
‘A wheel which increases the number of move- 
nts in machinery. 
multipolar (mul-ti-p6/lir), a. and n. [< L. 
multus, many, + polus, pole: see polar.] I. a. 
Having many poles, as a nerve-cell or a dyna- 
mo: opposed to unipolar, bipolar. See cut un- 
der cell, 5.—Multipolar dynamo, a dynamo in which 
more than one pair of magnetic poles are used.— Multi- 


polar telephone, a magneto-telephone in which more 
than one pole is opposed to the membrane. 


IL, n. An electromagnetic machine in which 
several magnetic poles are used or exist. Also 
called multiple pole. 
multipotent (mul-tip’d-tent), a. [< L. mul- 

multus, much, 


lipoten(t-)s, very powerful, < 
poten(t-)s, powerful: see potent.) Having 
manifold power, or power to do many things. 


ies multiplied, she multiplied 


As dangers Prescott, Verd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


resources to me! 


9, In arith. 


+ 
[Rare.] 


By Jove multipotent, 

ı me a Greekish member 
impressure made 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 129. 


-prez’ens), n. [< multi- 
f. presence.) The power or act 
m many places at once, or in 
n one at the same time. 


eless tale of transubstantiati 
a ation was surely 
fab] the world, and upon t a 
€ of the Multipresence of ane ae by that other 
The medi p. Hall, No Peace with Rome, I. iii. 3. 


y 
ascribe omnipres no Olmen and modern Roman divines 
on of Chri uni ce only to the divine nature and per- 
ti 4 lous mulie to his human body in heaven, 
Sacrament of the ee to his body and blood in 


Schaff, 


TA Biouldsy not bear from 
my sw 
oe meee ora had not 
multipresence (mul-ti 
Presen(t) + -ce, C 
of eug present 
more places tha 
This sleey 
tought into 


z’ent), a. [< L. mul- 
present: seo present, 
m more places than one; 
m ao power of multipresence. 

-at), a. [K L. mul- 


Drese 
havin cing present es 
altiraj property 
© “Ura di 
adius, ray: se ; ; 
says po Teac radiate, a.] 


rau tizam’i-fid), a. KL. mul- 
Macha branch + facere, make: 
€ Read branched; having many 
n poead] 

mts antiq, laim to 


e 
Cd miltip amine 


vy 


mfy] 
es, 


be not 
of Cad: 


ess genuine derivatives 
ed f È 


1 
adwallaticr than any of the 


Peacock, Headlong Hall, i. 
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itiply p k ; 
mg trans. 1. To es multiramose (mul-ti-ra’ més), a (Claman multivocal 
; s r antity; many ramus, b i Raper . mutus, It is a fanit i i D Y 
multiple” umber or quantity; y, , branch: see ra eer fault in a multitude of preachers that : 

fold: ee "nerea oa oneration or reproduc- sare branches, 1mose.) Having a pee method in their TAE said Vue 
le py natong fons ations gr reye: multlramons Cota), Samaan. Sey yo OME a galling OF le 

ake , accull en or horses; set Bee z : According to some ancient legal an- 
Tom OF yo multiply © multisaccate (mul-ti-sak’at), a < mhorities, it required at least ten to make a multitude... 
Ce ps aSr „n multeplie, many, + saccus, a sac- 14. (<1. multus, The multitude, the populace, or the mass of men with: 
fitio? ta ace goure grayn m Py 3 CUS, & SAC: see saccate.] Haying Mt eterence to an assemblage, 
ply Y God for BUS Freeman, p. 135. (Richard) Many SACE % The hasty multitude 

D; pA ig : ` 
That pie iws heart, and multiply ay mens multiscient (maul-tish’ent), a. [< L. matus And i the work some praise, 
iyi harden Phare Jand of Egypt. Beer vult ‘i seen] sciens (scient-); ppr. of scire, know: see That g afe ene ekg” 

J wi sonders 12 is mouth in vain; he multi- scient. nowing many things: s RE c preat enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the 
and MY is h Jol open ede. Job xxxv. 16. learning. “ y things; having much A This Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, il. 1. 

mere’ js without tome, another Caue pres- multiscioust (mul-tish’ acl ultitude, Throng, Crowd, swarm, mass, host, le- 

eth words are come to the povrrifieth those that enter ` gejus eee aah n a a ($ L. mdi- zona A multitude, however great, may be in a space 

when they $ fg selfe, whic Cymbals and yncouth min- 7 0 Cepia multus, much, + scius, erd a a to give each one ample room; a throng or m 

tly preset riplied sounds °° p rehas, Pilgrimage, p. 334. 6) S scire, know.] Having variety of ered inte tally smaller than a multitude, but is gath- 
ith the tee : vere heard around knowledge. Bailey. i Dresnes beea aT ek being a company that 
strelsie- onns and Sighs were heard ar multisect (mul’ti-sekt), a. [< L. multus, m EE Aea AI n eTo carry tg, O IO 


sth pel Leo OSB TNUDG multiseptate (mul-ti-sep’tat), a. [< L. mult 7 De Ciana, eee eB ois 
g maila n See multiplication, “et. | many, + septum, a partition: see Dp aa atus, We are enow, yet living in the field, 
sagtion UP? ious metals) by alchemica 5 vi eo sep ate Naa 5 
Pienti ro OUS m als oand bot., having many septa dasi 2 ey smother up the English in our throngs, 
increas See multiplication, 3. ' rai: partitions: as, multisep tate spores pe peace ae: hl Hr V., iv. 5. 20 
ans. * zo to have impos'd upon us a eee + sa’ real ics ee 
me impostor tha eg volt i multiserial (mul-ti-sē'ri-al), a. [< L. multus, It crosses here, It crosses there, 
Aonded secret of mulig Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 14, 1650. many, + series, series: ‘see serial] Havin Thro’ all that erowd confused and loud, 
pr 


multiseriate (mul-ti-sē'ri-āt) a. Same as mul- 


multisiliquous (mul-ti-sil'i-kwus), a. 
multisonous (mul-tis’o-nus), a. [= Pg. multi- 


multispiral (mul-ti-spi’ral), a. [< L. multus, 


multistaminate (mul-ti-stam’i-nat), a. 


multistriate (mul-ti-stri’at), a. 


ADEE faerie eee 
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Admiring enter'd; and 


ness to uncomfortable physical contact. 


ae A ve 


+ sectus, pp. of secare, cu many 


s t.] Having 
segments, as an insect or a uae 


Ty subtle argument could not have been communi- 
worm. 


cated to the multitudes that visited the showa. 


many series; arranged in many rows; multifa- 


Tennyzon, Maud, xxvi. 
rious; polystichous. 


multitudinary (moul-ti-ti’di-na-ri), a. [< L. as 
if *multitudinarins, < multitudo (-din-), a multi- 
tude: see multitude.) Multitudinous; manifold. 
{Rare.] 
multitudinous (mul-ti-ti’di-nus), a. [< L. as 
if *multitudinosus, < multitudo (-din-), a multi- 
tude: see multitude.] 1. Consisting of a mul- 
titude or great number. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 2. 

2. Of vast extent or number, or of manifold di- 
versity; vast in number or variety, or in both. 

My hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
Shak., Macheth, ii. 2. 62. 
One might with equal wisdom seek to whistle the vague 
multitudinous hum of a forest. 
E. Gurney, Nineteenth Century, LXXI. 446. 
3+. Of or pertaining to the multitude. 
At once pluck out 
The mudltitudinous tongue; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 156. 


liserial. 

isil li- [= F. 
m ultisiliqueus = Sp. multisilicuoso, < L. multus, 
many, + siliqua, siliqua: see siliquous.] Hav- 
ing many pods or seed-vessels. 


sono, < L. multisonus, loud-sounding, < multus, 


much, + sonus, sound.) Having many sounds, 
or sounding much. 


many, + spira, spire: see spiral.] Having 

many turns or whorls: applied in conchology 

(a) to spiral univalve shells of many whorls, and 

(b) to opercula of many concentric rings. Cn 

[£ L. 

multus, many, + stamen, the thread of a warp 

(NL. stamen): see staminate.] In bot., bearing 

many stamens. 

[K L. multus, 
many, + stria, a streak: see striate.] Having o 
many striæ, streaks, or stripes. multitudinously (mul-ti-ti’di-nus-li), adv. In 

multisulcate (mul-ti-sul’kat),a. [<L.multus, a multitudinous manner; in great number or 
many, + sulcus, furrow: see sulcate.| Having with great variety. ee 
many sulci or furrows; much-furrowed. _ mnultitudinousness (mul -ti -ti’di-nus-nes), 7. 

multisyllable (mul’ti-sil-a-bl), n. [=It. molti- The character or state of being multitudinous. 
sillabo, < L. multus, many, + syllaba, syllable: Tts [nature's] multitudinowsness is commanded by a sen- 
see syllable.| A word of many syllables; a ate of powers. J Martineau, Materialism, p. 151. 3 
polysyllable. nye multivagantt (mul-tiv’a-gant), a. [K L. mul- Z 
multitentaculate (mul’ti-ten-tak'ū-lāt), a. [€ tus, much, + vagan(t-)s, ppr. of ragart, wander: 
L. multus, many, + NL. tentaculum, tentacle: see vagrant.) Same as multixagous. j 
see tentaculate.) Having many tentacles. multivagoust (mul-tiv'a-gus),a. [<L. mepa 
multititular (mul-ti-tit’wlir), a. [< L. mul- gus, that wanders about much, ¢ multus, er ; 
tus, many, + titulus, title: see titular.) Harv- + vagus, wandering, strolling: seerague.] Wan- 
ing many titles. ae dering much. Bailey. | $ EA 
multituberculate (mul’ti-ti-bér’ka-lat),@. [< multivalence (mul-tiv alens), iea { mu ni 
L. multus, many, + tuberculum, & small swell- “Jen(t) + -ce.] The property of being m 
ing, tubercle: see tuberculate.] Having many lent. 


f i = iv'a- L. multus, 
x . Micros. Science, .i.20. multivalent (mul-tiv’a-lent), a. [< A 
e aeiee] (mul‘ti-ta-ber’ki-léted), many, + valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong. Cf. 


7. H. Flower lent.| In chem., equivalent in combining 
g - or RA ower to a number of hydrogen 
<L. mul- or other monad atoms. 
U uari multivalve (mul'ti-valv), «. and n. [= F. mul- 
tivalve, < L. multus, many, Tn door: see 
valve.) I. a. Having many valves. Formerly spe- 
one Ta —(a) Hees mollusks, to the coat-of-mail 
shells, chitons or Chitonidæ; and o among crustaceans, 
to the acorn-shells or cirri) of the family Balanide 
or id@, once su to be mollusks. Also multi- 


TI. n. A multivalye zoblogical shell) == 
Multivalvia (mul-ti-val’vi-3), n. pl. (NL, ¢ 
Th ter of being many; nu L. multus, many, + valva, door: see multivalee.| : 
old).] 1. The characte: ni number regarded In Linneus’s system m classification, a Wis 
i congregated together. Aquinas sion of his Testacea, including his genera Chi- 
collectively or as cong Be i 


a. Same as multituberculate. equiva 
Encyc. Brit., XV. 376. ee 

multitubular (mul-ti-tū'bū- är), a. 
tus, many, + tubulus, a tube: see ear, 
Having many tubes: as, & multitubular pave a 

mig ads mo = T 
Sp. multitud = Pg. multitude, ni al 
AUS T moltitudine, < L. aa (-din Uk a 
great number, a multitude, a crowd, m gran 
the plural number, < multus, OL. moma m c : 
many, appar. orig. & pp- (cf. altus, hig peep: 
orig. | p. of alere, nourish, grow: see a 5 


ton and Lepas. 
istinguish transce 1 ema 3 TE 
and other ee mieuTt to attach any defnite concep ar multivalvular (mul-ti-val’v 
to transcendental multitude, w Stude is the multitude of mintua ne E ET E E 
scendental any Material multitude is je mulch sup- multiversant (m al tiy een a 
individuals of the same species, ra ation: ‘sant Sant 


tus, 


ut 
And whiles they sought to fiye out nas 
wedged themselues with mi ei ant the: ea ad 
(which was furthest from the eni nd th sae ot l 
ioyning, as that three rank 
heads. 


Mees 


th oon uder 
that m 
helpless in presence o! an organize oc 
EIR E 
2. A great number, indefinitely. 


epee Ie. 
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mummey 


multivocal : Bae otc 
5 i j sed as terjection. mumble-t 
Be yest i z- [The imperative is often used as an in pe f e-the-pe 
TI, n. A word or an expt ession that is equy [ Mum then, and no more. Shak., Tempest, iii. 2.59. mumble, v., P Toko ble 
¢ s DJ. 


ocal, or susceptible of several meanings. But to his speach he aunswered no whit, . . - in which each playe 
Multivocals, as conducing to brevity mna expressiveness, As one with aate e E from a series of pean in 
recated. y very thing did aunswere See Pail $ siti 
are unwisely condemned, or Pp on Mod, Engs Dy 170: And unto every E Spenser, F. Qu IV. vii. 44. Fanie ee the Dade geo a 
i i US, znow what has past between you; but, mum. oye © complete t Stick 
multivoltine gage e nae es ` noyan Wioldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, V.) have e ene his tee teries is [ 
man n volta, a turn, W URS, Sy ; Rent 3 andie ot the ith a certai a | 
Bsc gar Heal mum (mom git AEM AD yl An 
: rated oftener than twice a year: mumming. l so mumm ; J 1 ype, mumblety-neg, lene! Mi i 
Dao i eam moths and their larve. OF. momer, < MD. mommen, D. mommen (= G. mumbling (mun line ; ¢ ti 
said of s ants EAD mummen), mask, play the mummer, <MD. mom- . 3i n. of mumble, v f 
7] ri LUCE o ke A be N s . 
Some [rnoes of silkworms] are Mee Brit, XXII 68. me, D. mom = G. mummo, & mask; cf, G. mum- Moan tone or with the 
` l-tiv'õ-rus), @ KL. multus, mel, à hobgoblin, bugbear; supposed to have sed; an indistinct utters <? 
multivorous (mu 1 = fel Voracious. been used orig., in connection with the syllable ‘These makes hipp ance, i 
much, + Do ere ON Tn) a. (6 Ln multus, mum, by nurses to frighten or amuse children, Of medles momeltynis Omeryy 
multocular ae $ e : cao ocular.) Having at thesame time pretending to cover their faces: Rete MS. Lincoln A.i, 8s g 
MEDY Orue RES ee Gee anchor Seo MUMI] To mask; sport or make diversion A series of inarticulate thou 2h 20, 0 
more than two eyes; having two eyes each of § atte Hate Sai food. Rhoda Broughton, igh Toug mu ; 
many facets or ocelli, as a fly. z in a mask: as, to GOE ue M9 mumblingly (mum’1 lin a A8 a Rose} f 
Flie „ . . are multocular, having as many eyes as there DE T a ig bling manner; wi th, agli), ady f È 
H ody ne fe a, F Gi p < fey a 
are perforations in thei Physico-Theology, viii. 3, note k. Quoted in Chambers's Book of Days, II. 739. ce f b OW Martic al 
aaa ; 3 ),n. [= D. mom = Dan. mumme, < mbo-jumbo (mum/’b6-; 
, } at. of mum (mum), : = : , : oe 1 bd-jum/hs 
multum (mul’tum), n. [< L. multum, ner : G. munme, a kind of beer, said to be so named be a native African ae mbò), n, 
multus, much: see multitudo.] In brewing, & Fom Ohta Wuanme who first brewed it, in mere loose rondoni? me; but it ; 
compound consisting of an extract of quassia G poan 3 ous ) 1m ESR AG ving in E, of Afp i ; 
nd jeorice, used as an adulterant 1492.] Astrong ale popular in the seventeenth sete ; aose image is fantasties iita i 
a rice, ÙS C A A T 5 1 to a l ' tim yorshiped by certai ~A ast cally 5 
F 7 eee . century and in use down to a later time. It y ain negro tr ye 
multum in parvo Q@mul’tum we par yO, F Utp * seems to have been made from wheat-malt, with a certain Worship might a 0 tribes, m 
multum, neut. of multus, much; în, M; parvo, mount of oat-malt, and flavored with various herbs, with In the MOTAS, OF ee Jumbo I 
oes BE ee Much > EENT sometimes the saon of ee Re i Bon Gaultier Ballas n | 1 
un; at (mul-tung gū-la), n. pi- Nu. An honest Yorkshire gentleman. . . used to invite his E ence—2, Any 3 E, LAY Of the Ya D 
Bhunenbach), < L. multus, many, + ungula, acquaintance at Paris to break their fast with him upon idolatry ny senseless Object of i ( 
hoof.] The seventh order of mammals, con- cold roast beef and mum. Steele, Guardian, No. 34. bate es i 
taining hoofed quadrupeds with more thantwo A ca ONS pales mieta pence Se cone Ba oiee go meee pa ing their Breen 
a ht: t rom wheat an D1 rh 7 whic x c era- es Mumbo-J; 
honte, T e n a and ele tion only know the name by its ecu onee in revenue Ka Dickens, IS z 
ant: later Ca $ : acts of Parliament, coupled with cider, perry, anc other mum-budgett (mum’buj” ee 
ultungulata (mul-tung-gu-la’ ti), n. pl. [INL.,  exciseable commodities. Scott, Antiquary, xi. #pudget, put ra a a ¢ 
neut. pl. of multungulatus : see multungulate. | mum‘ (mum or mm), n. A dialectal variant of mand silence.] An eae ie mun ty ! 
An order of Mammalia comprising ungulate mqaam for madam. f lence and secrecy. [In the fae enjoin 
quadrupeds which have more than two func- mumble (mum’Dl), v.; pret. and pp. mumbled, resolved into its component moteti 
tional hoofs. It is approximately equivalent to the ppr, mumbling. [< ME. momelen = D. mommelen akind of masonic sig parts, andus 
Pachudermata of Cuvier and to the suborder Perissod PE : asonie sign.] 
ila of modern Gaturalists, but agrees euactly with OMA = G. mummeln = Sw. mumla = Dan. mumle, 1 come to her in white and 1 
pi rt je > fr ay q ] and cry . + 
ural division. Tliger in 1811 divided it into 6 families: mumble; freq. of mumt, v. Cf. mamble.] I. and by that we know one Ai BEG 
Lamnunguia (hyrax), Proboscidee (elephants, Nasicornia intrans. 1. To s eak with the vocal organs hak. 
(eninoceroses) besa (hippopotamuses), Vasuta (tapirs), partly clo ed, so to render the sound = eri Shak., M. W. of W, 
7 Ei Ranier J SEO : » partly closed, so as to ren er ounds mar- Avoir le vee gelé, to play mumbudget, to b : n 
a E; Earlier Multungula. Compare So- ticulate and imperfect; speak in low tones, to say never a word. He ots ) 
multungulate (mul-tung’ei-lat), a. andn. [< hesitatingly, or deprecatingly. “Nor did I ever wince or grudge it 1 
J S 7 PR a ; For aw EARD 
NL. multungulatus, many-hoofed, < L. multus, Muttering and mumbling, scious it seem’d. ee OS Buller iims 
; many, + ungula, a hoof: see ungulate.] I. a. : ennyson, Enoch Arden. rei. ee 
se Having more than two functional hoofs; spe- 2, To chew or bite softly or with the gums; mumchancet (mum/chans), n. and a. 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Multungulata. Sork food with the gums on account of lack or 1" menschanz; as mum? + chance] Lr I 
TI, n. A multungulate mammal. defectiveness of teeth. A game of hazard with cards or dice mye 
multuplet, a. [Var. of multiple, with term. as Ihave teeth, sir ; silence was absolutely necessary. 
in duple, quadruple, ete.) Manifold. Roger I need not mumble yet this forty years. | In comes the setter with his cards, and ssketh s 
‘Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. game they shal play. Why, saith the verser, st 
game called mum-chance, that hath no policlenor I 


North, Lord Guilford, ii. 78 (Davies.) 
= E z The man who laughed but once, to see an ass 
multure (mul’tur), n. [Earl mod. E. also Mumbling to make the cross-grained thistles pass. but plain as a pi 
moulture, mouter, mowter; < ME. multure, mul- Dryden, The Medal, 1. 146, shal cal a carde, 
ter. < OF. multure, moulture, molture, F. mouture TI. trans. 1. To utter in a low inarticulate “$ both, shal cal 


ke staf: you shal shuttle and ile« 
and this honest man, a strange 
another for me, and which 


comes first shal win. Greene, Conny-Catehis 


£ = Pr. moldura, moltura, moudura, a grindin i il 
= morau? x ya g g, voice. R tt’ ice a 
toll for grinding, < L. molitura, a grinding, < mo- He singes the treble part, But leaving cardes, Jet's go to TE Bot i 
lere, pp. molitus, grind: see mill] 1. Pho act Themeanehemumblesout of tune, for lack of life and hart. To passage, weitribP o, e Dogg (1017) SED OF 
PP- UA i > Machiavelt's Dogg (0) 
of grinding grain in a mill.—2. The quantity of 3 Gascoigne, Memories. rd to say 
in ground at one time; a grist.—3. In Scots Mumbling of wicked charms. Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 41. 2, One who has not a wort 
aw, the toll or fee given, generally in kind, to The chiefe Bonzi in an vnknowne language mumbleth a fool. z What arenei 
the proprietor of a mill in return for the grin € ouer an hymne. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 532. Why stand ye likea mune cheery Tish QO (sey 
ing of corn. He with mumbled prayers atones the Deity. Dryden. ty’d? Plautus ma ; i that was i 
Out of one sack he would take two moultures or feesfor 2. To chew gently; work (food) by rubbing it MENDRE ee Jook US it polite con 
Pantie. irrquhare tr. of Rabelais, 1 11. (Davie) with the gums on account of lack of teeth. saying Bee ; 
It is always best to be sure, as I say when I chance to Gums unarmed to mumble meatin vain. 3. Silence. Huloet. 
take mulia» twice from the same meal-sack. Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 319. (Latham.) TI. a. Silent. 
Scott, Monastery. pe yee aid anos opak esis) of the hills, The witty mogi (PX 
Jturer (maul’tar-ér), n. [< multure + -er1. n acre or two of good pasturage every poor figure at Sit om 
Gaul B ae on a ae Be ed season. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 278. tf the dashing dragoon 
Multurers are or were of twokinds—first, such as She Lover up or A He pe h oy uttering in a a hous), 
‘thirled (thralled) to a certain mill by the conditions mumbling, unintelligible fashion; say over in- mum-houset (mum l 
they occupied their land; and, second, those Alticulately: with wp. mum was sold. ar hand (2 egi 
ie mill without being bound by the tenure to z the raising of my rabble is an exploit of consequence, I went with Mr. Norbury, ere drank TB 
nd not to be mumbled up in silence. Dryden. mum-house in Leadenhall, Pepi 


used 

5 E tines termed insucken multurers, the 
pai Par or di Take heede that you fishe not so faire that at length you - 

- LS. > MUM, mom, use inter- catch a frogge, and then repentaunce make you mumble m (mum) v.i n 

ressing a low murmuring sound up amass with miserere. Greene, Carde of Fancie. m machog (mum’9-0b08)) i 
s closed, used at once toattract mumble (mum/bl), n. [< mumble, v.] A low, cco nti 
Coman, gine ;animitative indistinct utterance. mummani J 
verbs minte, mim mumble-matinst (mum’bl-mat”ins), n: [< mumm-y + -4 alas 

3; cf. L. mu, mumble, v., + obj. matins.] An ignorant priest. mummify. 


alsomurmur, Davie: eil'st Hi 
S. „ that Y ii 
Silent. H ; ; Deore Vaults y jiis COS? yo croi 
‘ow can they be learned, having none to teach them but Mumman?? Fennen 10 rears 
in. Sir John Mun matins? Bp. Pilkington, Works, p. 26. Till it arise livis, Muses 


one to an 


mumblement (mum’bl-ment), n. [Formerly Seo mau eae 


also momblement; < mumble + -ment.| Tow in- mummet, ”- roy), Me pu 
~ distinct words or utterance; mumbling speech. mummer (mum): fone wio in 
Carlyle, French Rev., ITI. iii. 8. [Rare.] mum: see kes t ersi 
mumble-newst (mum’bl-niiz),n. [< mumble, v., himself and mas". p 
+ obj. news.) A tale-bearer; a prattler. masker; 2 om 
Some carry-tale, . . . some mumble-news. England, on? o at 
i l Shak., L. L. I, v. 2. 464. from honge f sub] 
 mumbler (mum’blér), n. One who mumbles. kind of plays, prago™ 


d 
mom ater swingers. _ George an 
sourse at the Romyshe Foxe (1543), fol. 88. cal adjuncts. 


mummery tt: 
+) ons ple mummeries (-i%). 
cn) y ‘ OF. mommer F 


pay ery; 
be Hf also uaa — D. mommeri) 
erly An, mon = i a 
[E (= Spm mummeri), ss Se, 
y aes «es see MLM. . Pan- 
wt go d mumming: Sers; a Show or per- 
ae umn, 2 © al py mummers; a sho 
mer Tg as CNR ners 
tomi ee of mummers Your fathers 7 
form? mery of foreign strollers. Fenton. 
ume 


g the m 
ig festiv? of fools] tied Beco 308 
rat Christmas tim trutt, Sports and Pastimes P. 308. 
r orperformance considered eee 
9,3 ceremony farcical show; hypocritical dis- 
3 retentious iig: applied in contemp to u 
ige aud para remonies by people who are o 
` pligious hs 

gio or beliefs- En 

itg rites protan = 
The temple and it holy rele in it disdain’d. 


By mumm ries he ma Ter Expostulation, 1. 145. 


of Eleusis and its mummeries, 
Yor all practical purposes, we are 
acients, but entirely to modern 
De Quincey, Secret Societies, 1. 
num’et), n. [Perhaps a dial. cor- 
fnoonmeat (ME. nonemete): see quot. ] 
[Local], Eng.] ee 
eto— ich seems to have beenamea inlieu 
This none rd by which luncheon was called 


nap— ildho -orrupted into mummet. 
of agar in my childhood, pacer Southey. 


pisdain’ a religious mummery, usually 


what wê kn 
or ite enough f 
i debted to none of you ar 
7 r 


miat (mum‘i-it), 7% [ML.: see mummy. | 
Game as mummy}, 2- 
sed that Mummia was 
Hee supposes ed and buried quick : but the truer Mum- 
sands hae ot of embalmed bodies of men, as they vse to 
ae Egypt Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 230. 
oe in Egypt- 
Your followers ? 
ve swallowed you like mummia. A 
Haee y Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 
(Cf. mommick.] To 
[Prov. Eng. 


made of such as the 


ummick (mum'ik), v. i 
Feit awkwardly and with distaste. 
and ae 5.] +a) : 
mummied (mum id), p, a. 
‘Academy, No. $91, p. 383. P z 
mummification (mum”i-fi-kā'shọn), n. [= F. 
momification; as mummify + -ation.| 1. The 
process of mummifying, or making into a mum- 

Į ying S S 

my.—2. In pathol., dry gangrene. See gan- 
grene, 1. > 

mummiform (mum ‘i-form), a [K mummy) + 
L. forma, form.] Resembling a mummy: ap- 
plied in entomology to the nymphs of certain 
Lepidoptera. 

mummify (mum/i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mum- 
nified, ppr. mummifying. [= F. momifier; as 
mummy! + -fy.] To make into a mummy; em- 
balm and dry as a mummy; hence, to dry, or 
to preserve by drying. 


Mummified. The 


if j Thou art far 
More richly laid, and shalt more long remain 
Still mummified within the hearts of men. 
or John Hall, Poems (1646), p. 50. 
aere had been brought back to France num 
ht ba 2 erous mum- 
i of the animals which the ancient Egyptians 
preserved. Hurley, Amer. Addresses, p. 33. 


mummin fe 
Verbal n 2 ane ing), n. [< ME. mommyng ; 
Tee pe v.] The sports of mummers; 
g or masquerade. 
That no manerof 


that they personne, of whate degree or condicio: 
with aeea at no tyme this ORE a ORDNA 
aged. ` English Gilds (E. È. T. S.), p. 427- 


She had boj 
SH rrowed tk i P 
o rhea ning tants preteneg abe meant to 
1% “Disens; Scott Monast ¥ i 
guisings” “ 3 Or VRAS 
Appearances o „ODd “mummings,” i. 7 
D ve! description we costume, no anit hiter ota fea oie 
wand Bion, Were in yosnie at a figurative 
a TT, oe at Court from the time of Ed- 
A Mummock A W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 82. 
P oe mommick.] Tae VO Os malmok 
p TOW old coat fit to put on a scare- 
I haven’ 
int To ane Tag or a mummock 
[ites I wish th ans a chop or a steak: 
i) N Were ain outs of my stomach 
Ther yl mum’i) as my uncle would take. T. Hood. 
| ja n.5 pl. ; = 
me mine pl mummies (-iz). _[For- 
of Con oyan (def eee 7 in late ME. mo- 
ey ee 713 =D. G. Sw. Dan. mumie, 


ummig 4 ‘ie + momie — 
HOt » Mumia, mo 
am umiyā =P 


umm 
4 pl. ee (H 


Sp. Pg. momia = It. 
zut, mummia = NGr. 

s. mumiyai (> Hind. 
i ae aol a medicine), < 
Pere A om almed body, a 

nie üm, > Hind. mom), 
7 &)5 cf. Coptic mum, 


Egypt, 


A dead human body 
the manner of the 


ose of various ani- 
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pes, ibises, crococ 
ning bodies were 


8, as bulls, a liles, fish, et, 
es, fish, ete, 


es of embalr 


alt or 
pped up 
and the mat 
and the gre: 
nt the most Goat 
operations, and 
labor jously adorn- 
with | Various orna- 
the embalmers 
he i 
through the nastri A 
the entrails through an 
incision in the side, Th of 
body was then sha 


in coarse cloths. 


of the rich 
underw: 


red 

, and steeped 
material for' 
After this 
s washed, 
lsam or 
and 
tothe num- 


Head of Mummy of Seti I., father Tp 

of Rameses II. treated with t 
BES other ; 
then wrapped up in linen bandages, som mes 
ber of twenty thicknesses. The body was then 
ornamented case of wood or cartonnage. 
canes y eoe The term mummy s 
human bodies preserved in other wa: ificia 
preparation or by accident. The tene par sn i 
people of the Canaries, embalmed their dead in a simple 
but effectual manner. In some situations the condition s 
of the soil and atmosphere, by the rapidity with which they 
permit the drying of the animal tissi are alone sufficient 
for the preservation of the body with the general charac- 
teristics of a mumm, This is the case in some parts 
of South America, especially at Arica (formerly in Peru) 
where considerable numbers of bod have been found 
quite dry, in pits dug in a dry saline soil. In some places 
natural mummies are occasionally found in cayerns or 
in crypts, as in a well-known church-crypt in Bordeaux, 
France. Natural mummies of various animals are often 
found in such state of preservation as to allow of scien- 
tific description of many of their parts, 

An imposture perhaps contrived by the Water-men, who, 
fetching them [the arms and legs] from the Mummes, ses 
do stick them over-night in the sand. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 99. 
2+. The substance of a mummy; a medicinal 
preparation supposed to consist of the sub- 
stance of mummies or of dead bodies; hence, 
a medicinal liquor or gum in general. Also 
mummia. See first quotation under mummia. 


ise used of 


Mummy hath great force in stanching blood, which may 


be ascribed to the mixture of balms that are glutinous. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 950. 


'Tis true; there's magic in the web of it: . . © 
And it was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 


Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 74. 

Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothe- 
Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 
In or near this place is a precious liquor or mummy 
. . a moist, redolent gum itis, sovereign against 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 124. 
Mummy is said to have been first brought into use in 
medicine by the malice of a Jewish physician, who wrote 
that flesh thus embalmed was good for the cure of divers 
to prevent the blood’s 
Chambers’s Cyc., 1738. 


kind of wax used in grafting and 
lanting trees.—4. A brown color prepared 
from the asphalt taken from Egyptian mum- 
used as an oil-color by EENE, í x e 
in its general qualities, and has the ad- 

sembles asphaltum in its general q jane supposed 
that the asphalt taken from the Egyptian mummies le 
the finest ate Ure, Dict., III. 361.—To peat toa mum- 


caries. 


growing; . 
poisons. 


diseases, and particularly bruises, 
gathering and coagulating. 


8. In hort., a 


mies, and 


vantage of being less liable to crack. 


my, to beat soundly, or till insensible. 
mummy? (mum’i), ie DA pret. and 
ppr. mummying. [$ mummy. n. 
mummify. Encyc. Brit., XVIL. 21. 
mummy? (mum’i), .; pl. 
for mummychog.] A 


Ñ. ri 72. le 51. st 
setts Fisheries Report for 1872, p s imposture. ae 
ummy- kas), n. In Egyptian ar- sng then weut mumyping with a sore leg, . . . canting 
mummy-case (mum Fa) in which @ and whining. Burke. 


cheol., a case of wood or cartonnage 1 
mummy was inclosed, having &: 
sible the shape of the mummy, 


ainted so I 
The mummy-cases of the rich were ofte 
painted and inlaid, and were i 


ease of wood oF Se form ot ne muma bat more fre- address the fair with voice beguiling. 

sometimes also of the form of the ae Still thus add he h voice beguiling: rng 

seat See Eua ae Ind, mein mer al 

-chog), 7 A 
eyes A salt-water minnow, the com- o mo munch; chew: as, to mump food. 
g ‘She sunk to the earth as dead as a doore naile, and 

never mumpt crust after. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. 
3. To overreach. 


M hog (Fundulus majalis) 


mon killifish, Fundulus heterocl 


0 
numerous other 
or top-minnows. 


mummachog, mummichog, mammichug, mammy- 
chug. : 


mummy-cloth (mum‘i-kléth), m. 


mummy-wheat (mum’i-hwét), n. 


mump!(mump),v. [£ D. mompen, mump, cheat; a 


d pp. mummied, 
Pio embalm; 


mummies (-iz). [Short 
mummychog. Massachu- 


s nearly as pos- 
and carved and 


the dead person. 
as to represent a very elaborately 


i a second or outer 
nclosed in Se atter being 


itus: also, one of prot $ : 
tus a iifishes Treat knotty piece of wood; a root. a 


ee lifish. Also written 


others.— Boulak Museum, 


: 1. Cloth in 
which mummies are enveloped. a fabric as to 
the material of which there is some dispute, but 
which is generally admitted to be linen.—2. 
A modern textile fabric made to some extent 
in imitation of the ancient fabric, and used 
especially as a foundation for embroidery.—3. 
A fabric resembling crape, having the warp of 
either cotton or silk and the weit of woolen: 
used for mourning when black on account of its 
lusterless surface. Also momie-cloth, 

A variety of 
wheat, originally considered a distinct species, 
Triticum compositum, cultivated in Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and to some extent elsewhere. Tt has 
been raised from grains found in mummy-cases — probably 
placed there, however, by fraud. ra 


a strengthened form of mommen, mumble: see E 
muml, v. The Goth. bi-mampjan, deride, is : 
perhaps ult. related. In part perhaps associ- 
ated with munch, as crump? with crunch, hump 
with hunch, lump) with lunch, ete. Hence 
mumps.\ I, intrans. 1. To mumble or mutter, 
as in sulkiness. 
And when he’s crost or sullen any way, 


He mumps, and lowres, and hangs the lip, they say. 
John Taylor, Works (1650). (Nares.) 


When they come with their counterfeit looks, and mump- 
ing tones, think them players. Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 
2. To nibble; chew; munch, or move the jaw 
as if munching. 

Aged mumping beldames. Nash, Terrors of the Night. 

Spend but a quarter so much time in mumping upon 


Gabrielism. 
“Nash, Dedication to Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 


3. To chatter; make mouths; grin like an ape. 


Ter. The tailor will run mad upon my life for "te 

Ped. How he mumps and bridles; hewill ne'r cut clothes 
again. Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii L 
4. To implore alms in a low muttering tone; 
play the beggar; hence, to deceive; practise 


Doubtless his chara will be no hopia 
uate forms and mumping shams. 
ee Louell, The Cathedral. 


TI. trans. 1. To utter with a low, indistinet 


voice; chatter unintelligibly. 
Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 


5 I warrant, to think how the young 
wit yon laa aap eia Patner a 


mump? (mump), n. [Origi 
nberance; a lump. 


v. Eng. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
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mumper 
Ja 7. a b ar A sailor's wife Dae Gissenitts ST 
3 5 e w ch'i chd, and munch'd. 
mumper (mum për), ” gg: And munch’d, and munch ean ee racnath | & 0- 


e the king of beggars was À } 3 
E Low. hill, near Beggars-bush, being most splen- munch (munch), ws < mn o] Something 


Oriy attønded on Dy 2 MEBO E Robi rt 694), (Nares) to eat. Halliwell. (Colloq. or prov.] 


_ muncher (mun/’chér), n, One who munches. 
variant of maunch-pre 


» gentle e arles II.] . + s 
Tho country genton T. erta t eae cH mumper, munch-presentt, M A s 


7 red by the tales of a Lin 
was... deceived by aT Lincoln e Latham.) ent. = E 
St. Thomas’s Muncke battery. A galvanic battery the plates 


mumping-day (mump’ing-di), n. e E which are in i 


the form of a horseshoe with 
the twenty-first of Decemb one copper arm soldered together. 


day, mneand 
` ; S one zine anc i vet 
oor go about the country begging corns gi These are placed in such a manner as mutually fo inter- 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] ol Jock on a frame which is immersed in a trough of acidu- 
mumpish (mum vish) a. [S mump? + -ish1.] Jnted solution. _ i ; > 
Dull; heavy; eaten’ sour. _, muncorn, ”. Same as mangeor Me Be 
mumpishly (mum’pish-li), adv. Ima mumpish mundi, n. [AS.: see moundt.] In Anglo-Saxon 
manner; xf ly; sullenly. law, protection ; security. Compare mundium. 
mumpishness (mum‘pis h-nes), 2. The state of Till . . . a waiver was given, the wrong-doer remained 
being mumpish; sullenness. in the folk’s maha end Dal pemr Hin poa 
um i 30 us Ì P a waiver, or without appeal to the olk, was to act against 
mumps (mumps), us Be (also asea p ead Ẹ l the folk itself, for it, ee ‘a breach of the peace or frith to 
of *mump?, n., < MINN v. Cf. mump?.] 1. Đul- Which his mund entitled him. f 
lenness; silent displeasure ; sulks. [Rare.] T. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 23- 
The Sunne was so in his mumps uppon it, that it was al- mund?t (mund), n. [< L. mundus, world: see 
most noone before hee could goe to cart that day. y me) sor ball: same as moun a2. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 168). (Davies.) mound2.] A globe or ba ame as 


à Ahvo 1 ` Another angel, nimbed, supporting in his muffied hand 
2. A contagious non-suppur ative inflammation a mund or Dall surmounted by a double transomed cross. 
of the parotid and sometimes of the other sali- Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 258. 
vary glands and of the cireumglandular connec- mundane (mun’dan), 4. and n. [In ME. mon- 
tive tissue; idiopathic Parone. Mumps is usual- “Gain < OF. mondain, F. mondain = Sp. Pg. 
ly an innocent affection wit hout dangers or sequele. It 7 e aA G LL. mundanus, be- 
begins with pain and then swelling behind the jaw, close MUNQANO = It. non a SN D n 

to the ear, on oneside. The pain at first is caused bymo- longing to the world, < L. mundus, the wor ld, 
SOHO a an or Ee later. or acids. rerntn or SASE KUn AUS; adorned, elegant, clean; cf. cosmos1.] 
is involved a day or two later. here may be inflamma- z : his world: wor : terres- 
tion of the testes and scrotum in males, or of the mamme, I. a. 1. Belonging totis y or a W onay; te res 
ovaries, and vulva in females; this extension is, however, trial; earthly: as, this mundane sphere ; mun- 
mostly confined to pubescence and adult life. One attack dane existence. 


usually protects. The period of incubation is thought to The pom F 5 í Ra DOTY. 
s pous wealth renouncing o. mondain glory. 
Si Sy to a E Rob. of Gloucester, p. 579, ‘App. No, 2. 
t p es a ae I, King Pericles, have lost 
Now, he is nobody that cannot drinke super nagulum, This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
carouse oe hunter's hoop. quate Chay ee Crone yin Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 71. 
Jeapes gloves, mumpes, frolickes, and a housand such ; 5 orate 
i ane inven ons. Ni jerc i A sight . . . fitted for meditation on the volatility of 
domineering inventions. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse. ndane things. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 96. 


7 taj q j- . . 
LD et rmp nue Re [A an ong 2. In astrol, relating to the horizon, and not 
ginating in the story of an ignorant priestWiO to the ecliptic. Thus, mundane parallels are small 
in saying his mass had long said mumpsimus for circles parallel to the horizon; mundane aspects are dif- 


sumpsimus, and who, when his error was point- ferences of azimuth amounting to some simple aliquot 
ed out, replied, “I am not going to change my part of the circle. But the mundane aspects are calcu- 
~  jated in such violation of the truths of trigonometry as to 


j q = oF 7 ” 
old mpane for your new sumpsimus.” The ted M om for dispute as to what is intended.— Mun- 
story evidently refers to the post-communion dane astrology. Seeastrology, 1— Mundane era. See 
prayer ‘‘Quod ore sumpsimus,” etc.) An error era. 
TI.} n. A dweller in this world. 


obstinately clung to; a prejudice. 
By the shyppe we may ynderstande ye folyes and er- 


Some be to stiffe in their old mumpgimus, others be to 
roures that the mondaynes are in, by the se this presente 


busy and curious in their newe sumpsimus. 
Hall, Hen. VII., i. 261. (Halliwell.) worlde. Prol. to Watson's tr. of Ship of Fools. 


Mere chance of circumstances is their infallible deter- mundanely (mun’ dan-li), adv. In a mundane 
minator of the true and the false, and, somehow, it cannot manner: with reference to worldly things 
but be that their old mumpsimus is preferable to any new d 4 dan /i-ti y eRe 
stimpsimus. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 137. mu aniy aa an oe n. [z r. aS 
1 ; anité = It. mondanità, < ML. mundanmtalt-)sS, 
mm a ee caer S ee love of the world, < L. mundanus, of the world: 
TA : ee peat [=E.mouth: see mundane.| The quality of being mundane ; 


see mouth.] The mouth worldliness; worldly feelings; the way of the 
thes PEDDY: two a penny, hot Cross buna, world. 
utter them and sugar them t i ? 
tesa! SEEDED anata eia, Thelove of mundanity, wherein do reside the vital spirits 
priate ACvariant f 2 that i of the body of sin. W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. xx. 1. 
LN nl nt 0 Hrs , maun— that is, He could have blessed her for the tone, for the escape 
must. [Now only provincia: -] into common mundanity. 


A gentleman mun show himself like a gentleman. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, TI. xvi. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. mundationt (mun-da’shon), n. [= It. monda- 
mun? (mun), n. [Origin not ascertained.] One zione, < LL. mundatio(n-), a cleansing, < L. mun- 
ofa band of dissolute young fellows who, in the dare, pp. mundatus, cleanse, < mundus, clean: 
reign of Queen Anne, swaggered by night in 82$ mundane.| The act of cleansing. Batley, 
the streets of London, breaking windows, over- 1731. 
turning sedans, beating men, and offering rude mundatory (mun'dāã-tõ-ri), a. and n. [< LL. 
caresses to women; a Mohawk. mundatorius, belonging to cleansing, < mun- 
: mun? (mun), n. 1. A dialectal variant of man, dator, a cleanser, < L. mundare, pp. mundatus, 
used indefinitely for both numbers of the third cleanse: see mundation.] It a. Having pow- 
personal pronoun (he, him, they, them). ertocleanse; cleansing. Bailey, 1727. [Rare.] 
E eaea (rita Go what few has. TI. n.; pl. mundatories (-riz). Same as puri- 
Tea Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxx. ficator. 
Look to mun [them]— the works of the Lord. mund-byrdt (AS. pron. mind’biird), n. [AS. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxx. i OS. manama = ono P protec- 
To A familiar term of addr i _ tion, patronage, aid, a fine (see def.), < mund, 
n mle See eS) a. ual a proteciion , + “byrd,< beran, bear: see bear! and 
e end of a sentence and practically expletive: 
, mind what Pm tellin’ you, mun. [Proy. Eng. 
‘and southern U. §.] In the laws of Ethelbert the king's mundbyrd is fixed 
neh (mun ch), i [Formerly Algo mainh at fifty shillings. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 71. 
< ME. munchen, var. of manchen mundic (mun‘dik), n. [Corn.] Iron pyrites, 
, var. of maungen, mangen, eat: ee either pyrite or mareasite, and including also 
For the relation of munch to maunch1, t8enical pyzites, or arsenopyrite, which is 
of crunch to craunch.| 1, trans. To chew sometimes called arsenical mundic. 
r or muously; masticate audi- _ There are mines of silver mixed with copper at Kuten- 
berg, to the west of Prague, in which there is a crystal that 
is thought to be Flores cupri ; they find likewise both white 


and yellow mundic, and formerly they had antimony there. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 239. 


cidioust (mun-di-sid’i-us), a. [< L. mun- 
, the world, + cadere (in comp. -cidere), fall, 
pen: see cadent, chance,| Happening, to 


irth.| In early Eng. hist., a fee or fine paid 
for securing protection. 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Mun 
be met with, or to be] En 
[Rare.] 0keq for 

A vacuum and an exorbitang Ih thi, 
ANCY are $ 
N. Wang 


i Muna 
mundificant (mun-difi nd; 


l Simp i 
i ni can imne gian, 
Pg. mundificante = It. m kant A a, ey 
as é = 1b. Mondig ong i 
difican(t-)s, ppr. of E oy i 
mundify.| I. a. Having care a6 
and heal; cleansing, the po 3l 
; Il. n. A cleansing and } 
plaster. Also mundificy, “Sling oj 
SOs (mun di-fita? 2 
mone ification = Pg. mung; as Shon) , 
cazione, < ML. mundificatin S sith 
ae pp. mundificatus, clon) Nis 
The act or operation’ of alee Seal, 
from dross or extraneous mith Sing ar 
ne juice both of the braunches ee 3 
of the root, is singular for to geo. À hearbet 
things els which have need of alee te fauni 
sing 


oland, trol 


mundificativet (mun’dj ss 
[= F. mondifica i po Su Pe kū-tiv), ji 
mondificativo, < ML. m undifieat fia 
dificare, pp. mundificatus Pia l 
Jy.J_ Same as mundificant ANSE: Seg, 

mundifier (mun‘di-f-ér), n. g 
cant. Rees. 2 SONG a8 pig 

mundify (mun’di-fi), v.; pret 
fied, ppr. mundifying, [CE aad Pp. 
Pg. mundificar = It. mondifieare wt 
Jficare, cleanse, < L. mundus, o U, 


ates i clean 
make.] I. trans. To ele OD, E fiy 
paas . Ds >, an: . E 

rify. Se; make clear i 


Here mercury, here helle 
Old ulcers DAEN 
Whatever stai Drayton, Muses Bia, | 
yhatever stains were theirs, | vå 
In that pure place, and they aair i 
Crabbe, Works; YI 
r s, VIL 
TI. intrans. To do something by yy, 
cleansing. eet MI 
To cleanse and mundifie where need is. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, mii; | 
Or at least forces him, upon the ungrateful ino 

cy, to steer to the next barber's shop, to new rig mì 
difie. Country Gentleman’s Vade-mecum (60), (N 
mundil (mun’dil), n. Same as mandi®. — } 
mundiumt, n. [ML.: see mundi] Indii 

Saxon law, protection. See the quotation 
And the worst oppressions in consequence of theme 
dium [protection given bya noble or rich manto ap 
for services to be rendered and assessments paid 


latter] led to the fear that a new serfdom might ai 
English Gilds Œ. E. T. S.) Int. k 


mundivagant (mun-div‘a-gant), 4. K k 
dus, the world (see mundane), + vagonli} 
of vagari, wander: see vagrant. Wan 
over the world. J. Philips. [Rare 

mundul (mun‘dul), ”. Same as mandi. 

mundungot, mun 


dungust (mun drg 
n. [C£. Sp. mondongo, paunch, Than 
pudding.] Tobacco made up intoa 


With these mundungo's Die k brat E ial 
ik anding pools in 8 n CF egy. (Ne 
Like stan g pop against Iypocrites F 
í ing ECER iit 
Exhale mundung, M peripe, SP endid 


[cba 


(munt 
ature das 


ü PAT), 4 
munerary (mū’'neg-rå ri), : 
belonging to a gift, <L. ae 
see munerate. | Having © 
Bailey, 1731. {Rare} Ki xt 
mū'ne-råt); 0. aro) re ea 
D (5 It. muner ani Fe versie 
(muner-); OL. moenus ann Mont, § 
fice, function, favor, gut sg SEV 
show: cf. munia, mocnit, vt neratë: 
remunerate.) Gaver e . Bae 
eration} (mUNET in), 2 E 
ens < LL. munoratio(t)) à Aa 
nerare, PP muneratus, © 
Same as remuneration 
i), 2 
munga (mung gil), 1. z 
M Scorn (mun o 
mungeet, n. ee erha 


mungo 10), 1 4 


1 (mung 8 
ixture; a 


name, Mungo: 
short-staple W00 
and disintegrating 3 
clothes. oth m. 
tle fresh wool has a frye 
shortness of the fiver) 
mungo? (mung R , 
specific name o 


mungo 
nt Ophiorh iza 


Mungos, whos 


a glorious 
nueg Qu 


[NL. (Hodgson, 1830) from 
> An extensive genus of pio- 
t ne india ana islands eastward, as M. 
lacca, in which genus the paddy- 
ome authors. See Padda. 
(mi-nis’i-pal), a [KE municipal 
ricipal = It. municipale, < L. mu- 
pelonging to a citizen or & free 
nunicip-), @ citizen, an in- 
town (> municipium, a iree 
ht of a Roman citizenship, 
wn laws), < munus, duty 
take: see capable. | 


oul i 


ja mū'ni-ä), 1- 


municip 


me comes for the ancient towns of England 


When the ti much 


to reveal the treasures of their municipal r 
light must be thro 

middle ages. 
2, Self-governing, 
There are two distinct and 
tration, tho municipal or sel 
izing or bureaucratic. > ` 
W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 48. 
3. Pertaining to the internal affairs of a state, 
kingdom, or nation, and its citizens: as, muni- 
cipal law (which see, below).— Municipal bor- 
ough. See boroughl, 2 (a)— Municipal corporation, 
court, judge, etc. See the nouns.— Municipal law, a 
rule of civil conduct, prescribed by the civil power in a 
state, respecting the intercourse of the state with its 
members and of its members with each other, as distin- 
guished from international law, the law of nations, etc. 
In this phrase, derived from the Roman law, the word 
iy ala has no specific reference to modern municipal- 
eee municipal laws of this kingdom . . . are of a vast 
AT nerde miner generality all those sev- 

a nich are allowed as the rule a irecti 
Justice and judicial proceedings. Ses 
Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com. Law of Eng. 
I call it muni 


cipal law, in compli i 

5 = aw, pliance with common 
ian hough strictly that expression denotes the 
yet it may mems of one single municipium or free town, 


as a free city. 
opposite systems of adminis- 
f-governing, and the central- 


land, by placing the local 


; Emblems, v 5. munificatet (mu-nif’i-kat), v. t. [< L. munifica- 


munifyt, v. t. 
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The a Ts i ‘ci 
he proposal seems to aim at the muni ipaliaatt t 
e tion o 


sop plant: ‘or snake-bites. See i 1 anthori 
at jndian Bee d cure for Sn ultimate landlord, N aorty in the position of reli st beware that, in the procuring or muniting of 
past Mo a rep Se e e kind Sach ib tis present A A entury, XVIIL 525. of chanty > they do not dissolve and deface the laws 
r00! Poos: go'fä) 1 The goprer, certainly points in the deet i ee in Paris, and it Monasteri Bacon, Unity in Keligion. 
mon Jofa (mun-gô fi ; of the bread trade, ctio; 5 ithe "eerie paioation robber aaa a ON murited girs the incursions of 
ungs. z gofa, as it is also called, +s ote cel, NO. 3405, D. 209. 7 i Sandya, Vravailes, p. 64. 
mt es e gopher or mung” 1 8 Dr Brits, X. 780. apay (mit-nis‘i-pal-i), adv. In A , Munition (mi-nish’on), n. [< F. munition gia 

SI vellent ei b sipal manner; as reg: alte d ete a muni- municion = Pe. muminin. r- aai ol 
ne fesh G excellent en” ee ; as regards municipa On = Pg. munição = izi 
gs considered See mongoo ny, : see mongoos. | pia Char (mii-ni-sip’i-um), n ee of OT a defending, Tinie cb 

008," ros); Me, Le e mnodaof P4 C). [L.: see munici 9 Pl. mumei nitus, pp. of muni hnd ee m x 
migos ( Prican viverrine rae ae ae times, an Italian town with pa] _ In ancient Fortification. Eee lea 
Mung genus o Phinogaline. T 7 T gans an government and some of A En Mei Keep the munition, watch the wey. Nahum iL 1. 

AE far e e [ls 6- f as sage RES eges a y > ch the way. Nahum ib 1. 
the § We mmon species arona, later, a tow EN 2. Materials used in war for defense or for at- 
ciah 03 An obsolete spelling of ` y constituted, wherever situated,  ‘#¢K; war material; military storesof all kinds; 
merely n andjes A colony was brought to it (the ancient Carnuntu j ammunition; provisions: often in the plural j 
Bi LOATA A vas made a municipium : m]; it F s z : 
rel, sihi), Ne [Native name T A aor Tile He eee and the emperor Aurelius s wnt fu A very strong citadel at the west end, exceedingly well 
mong: un-go’ bi); bax Mu in this city. 2 arnished with munition, where: 

a (mun-g sliceotton tree, Bombas Mun- Pococke De OE peces of Oaa herein there are five hundred 
ubi species 01 S Amazon and Rio Negro. - ae ee GE Ie Aer ae Coryat, Croce; Its 
stately * Jon the Amazon anv -0 4 S Js munifict (mū-nif’ik) a AE r, His majesty might command all his subjecta, at thei 

‘ound On, Origin obscure.] Dark; z = JK), a. [< It. munifico, < L, charge, to idi A | AE AAE 
gubi nji), & [Orig - munificus, bountiful, liberal, ¢ m 7 Deep eh a e and furnish such number of ships, with 

m 1 loomy ent, + facere, make.] Liberal Tarii a pres- tament o o ae Sores eee ee 
jed; 8 5 satilling cloud, and clear Aen pee Meera) wiberal; lavish. Black- 5 allama. 
cloude", a this plague-distilling clout d lock, Hymn to Divine Love. Torpedo-boata, iron-clads, and perfected weapons and 


tus, pp. of munificare, present, < munifieus, pres- 
ent-making: see munific.| To enrich. C 
eran. of 


muni 
see m 


ficus, bountiful: see munific.] 1. Extremely 
liberal in giving or bestowing; very generous: 
as, a munificent benefactor or patron. 

Think it not enough to be liberal, but munificent. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 5. 

2. Characterized by great liberality or lavish 
generosity: as, a munificent gift. 

Essex felt this disappointment keenly, but found con- 


solation in the most munificent and delicate liberality. 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


=Syn. Bountiful, bounteous, princely. See beneficence. 


munificently (mii-nif’i-sent-li), adv. In a mu- 


nificent manner; with remarkable liberality or 
generosity. : 35 
[Irreg. < L. muni-re, fortify, + 
-fy.] To fortify. [Rare.] 
The king assails, the barons munify'd. 
E Drayton, Barðhs' Wars, ii. st. 34. 
muniment (mū’'ni-mẹnt), n. [Formerly also 
monyment and, rarely, miniment; < OF. muni- 
ment — L. munimentum, a defense, £ munire, 
OL. moenire, furnish with walls, fortify, < moe- 


CC-0. In Public D 


munitions at the service of any govel r 
to buy them. y government that has money 


3. Figuratively, material for the carrying out 
of any enterprise. 


munityt (mū’ni-ti), 2. 
munite: see immunity.) Immunity; freedom; 
security. W. Montague, Deyoute 

munjah (mun’ ji) 

munjeet (mun-jet’),». [Als 


munjistin (mun-jis‘tin), n. 


munna (mun‘it). 


munnion (mun’yon). 7. 


oo —_ 


mur 


The Century, XXXVIII. 313. 


Pen. Cant, Your man of law 
And learn’d attorney has sent you a bag of munition, 
Pen. jun... . What is't? 
Pen. Cant. Three hundred pieces, 
B. Jonam, Staple of News, i 1. 


[< OF. munite, for im- 


says, I. iv.2. 
Same as moonja. 
mungeet ; < Hind. 
manjit, a drug used for dyeing red.) 1. An 
East Indian madder-plant, Rubia cordifolia, tak- 
ing to some extent the place of the common 
madder, and like the latter affording garancin. 
—2. The dyestuff obtained from its root. 

l1 [< munjeet (*mun- 
jist) + -in?.] An orange coloring matter 
(CgH,O3) contained, together with purpurin, in 
mnunjeet or East Indian madder. It is nearly 
related in composition to purpurin and alizarin. 
(Same as maunna.) Must 


a. 


not. [Scotch.] 
[Also munion; < F. 
moignon, à blunt end or stump, as of an am- 
putated limb (= Sp. muñon, the stump of an 
amputated limb, = Pg. munhão, a trunnion of 
a gun, = It. mugnone, a carpenters’ munnion, 
moneone, a stump), < OF. moing (> Bret. mon, 
moun, ete.) = It. manco, maimed, ¢ L. mancus, 
maimed: see mankl. The F. moignon does not 
appear in the particular sense ‘taunnion,’ the 
F. form for which is meneau, OF. menel. Hence, 
by corruption, mullion, now the common form 
inarch.use. Monial®, muntin, and munting ap- 
pear to be other forms of the same word, due to 
some orig. misunderstanding.] 1. A mullion. 
[Obsolete or provincial.]—2. In ship a 
(a) Apiece of carved work placed between the 
lights in a ship’s stern and quarter-galleries. 
(b) A piece placed vertically to divide the 
in framed bulkheads. 


vith sufficient i ie 5 f ificati S 
ae nation which is ei E A A nia, mænia, walls.] 1+. A Forana ooi ay panels > trained eet O A 
The tera let Baca Com Tit. eo tok ghd) a en TRE < aA } pin.) Teeth. [Obsolete 
ir TS Oh ma ee propina ea secmes Support; defense. OET eae Eng] 
lsh/author ofthe first eminence to aiznife intemal Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, ‘Thy mone-pynnes bene lyche old yvory. 
and Ciena in contradistinetion to eens With other muniments and petty TO o y Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 30. (Haliwell.) 
in this sense witha, of nature. It might still be used pany) re oe munsi, n. [Cf. munl.] The face. Bailey, 1731. 
m, Introd, to Moa Leads ae ane ee WEEE SUES CS mn OOIE of Life. munti, n. A Middle English form of ge 
municipalisati egislation, xvii. 26, note. ereot : mintin, munting (mun’tin, ting), n. [See 
tnicipalisn Coe 1. „Seo municipalization. 3. A document by which claims and righ ed. munnion.]) The central vertical piece that di- 
Melpalisme ; ag mn u-nis‘i-pal-izm), n. [=F.mu- defended or maintained; a title-deed; a Tong vides the panels of a door. i 
municipal gover pal + -ism.] Systematic charter, record, etc., especially such as o sae Muntingia (mun-tin’ji-i), {NL. (Plumier, 
ley of f0vernme Ae the tendency to or pol- to public bodies, or those m which na a 2 a 1703), named after enter Munting, p BPR 
icipality E by municipalities. manorial, or ecclesiastical rights and privileges {f+ ofany at Groningen, who died about 1683.} A 
Palities (tiz). n paliti), n.; pl. munici- are concerned. AS nus of dicotyledonous shrubs, of the polypet- 
i dad = Pg. m >; municipalité = Sp. muni- The privileges of London wer ized Ce © ‘alous order Tiliacew and the tribe Tiliew, known 
jas munjee, pep alidade = It. municipa- of the coronation of William the Conqueror] Oy S uni- by its many-seeded berry. There is but one species, 
sessed of cor a. + -ity.] A town or city p or it which still remains the most venerable o Data hura a native of tropical America, bearing white 
ae Fee privil ee ments, among the city’s archives E 553. pramblelike flowers and fruit like cherries. Its wood is 
Rian conma erica a SOE EOT J. R. Green, Cong- of Bos" ced for staves, et. ita bark for cordage: See calabur trea 
` nder ici aD 3 ois 
ae ues municipal juris: 4, Any article preserved or ree pe- ee 
ganed to shew sa religion (like something we were cial interest or value) a eside ulus muntjac, 
a Obscure municipalities or rustick vil- Upon a day as she him sate b Torth drew belongin. 
cipap On claimst Burke, Rev. in France. By chance he certaine miniman A abida e TA 
oih asthemestplace’, . . as the greatest muni Which yet with him as relickes did ailfyw o. 1 entene aiminutive deer, 
tages, OUntry we e Cn which .. . the Oner areo ONTA troom, 2 house or room musk-deer and chevrotains. The mai ma 
; owed or charged to adjust their Muniment-house, muniment z0 Res, castlesorpub- spiked antlers and long tusk-like teeth: the fer 
i Cipalizati Stubbs, Const. Hist, § 486. in cathedrals, colleges, Colles keeping deeds, charters, is Bornless and without tusks. | These =e a 
cesy oti al en (mi-nis‘i-pal-i-za’shon) n. lio pana nena 3 islands. Also written muntjak, mintjac. 
Dality “O8Vertin € + -ation.] The act ‘or pro- munion, n. See munnior. E 
of me of bring s È community) into a musici- munitet Gini’), t t [<L. mun a pp 
bovem ting ae Todor municipal control or nire, OL. moenire Q It- men On ped 
Ment, Algo ee Privileges of local self- furnish with walls, foe es. 
pelled municipalisation,  walls.] To fortify; stre: 
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Such ealeuli are com 


2a berel 
r rered with tubercles. 
rf, n. See murel. covered with t 5 
ee are,» [Also murre; origin obseure.] posed of oxalate of lim 


vhic in its mn been su 
Some entlemanly humour, the mural quadrant, and which has in its turn be 
» 


The murr, the headache, the catarrh, perse 


Chapman, Mons. D'Olive, ii. 1. of an accurately divided circle, fastened to the face of « 


In sooth, madam, I have taken a murr, which makes my {t is furnished with a telescope and reading-microscopes, 


„upawa, a sea-cel, lamprey, a fem. form, < milit. arch., a tower strengthening a W. ut 
Boe abana kind of Leeel | "1. The typical jecting beyond it on the outside. G. 7. Clark, Archiol. 


s soa Inst. Jour., I. 102. 
genus of Murentd@. The name has been indiscrimi- “IL n. A wall. 


itel lied to almost all the symbranchiate and true z s 3 
npodl fie hes, but by successive limitations has become Now is the mural down between tne yon neghuoure. 
restricted to the European murry and closely related spe- Shak., M. N. D., V. 1. i 


2 i i aled (mi‘rald), a. [< mural + -ed2.] Made 
2 aa] A fish of this genus. Also written aes A a ee j 


i are da 7 i >k his brows with murald gold. 

Murænesocidæ (mi rene 505 1-45), bias ENED Ardent to deck his brows wi m io St 
uranesox (-esot-) + -ide. family of en- Aree : wees 
chelycephalous apodal fishes, exemplified by murallé (mi-ral-a’), a, Tier same asmu ata 
the genus Murænesox. They have a regular eel-like murally (mi‘ral-i), ade. na OLOT a 

form, with pointed head, lateral nostrils and branchial ment resembling that of the stones in a wall. 
aa EE. A ea ien 7208 
Mureenesocina(mi-ré’ne-so-si’nii),7.pl. [NL., eet 7 A : 
< Murænesor (-esoc-) + -ina2.] In Günthers sys- Muranese (mu-ra-nés’ or -nez Jal 7 [urano 
tem, a group of Murenide platychistw: sameas (see def.) + -ese.] Of or belonging to Murano, 
the family Murænesocidæ. an island town near Venice, celebrated for its 

Murznesox (mi-re‘ne-soks), n. [NL., < Mu- _glass-manufactories. 

rena + Esox.) The typical genus of Muræne- Murano glass, See glass. i 
socidæ, resembling Muræna, but with the snout Muratorian (mū-raą-tō ri-an), a. [< Muratori 
extended like a pike’s, whence the name. W. (see def.) + _-an.] Of or pertaining to L. A. 
cinerus, an East Indian species, attainsa length Muratori (1672-1750), an Italian scholar.—mu- 
of 5 or 6 feet. zatona naemont (Ce a ee o the N oy Tn 
Murænidæ (mū-rē’ni-dē), n. pl. (NL., < Mu- ment writings, edi y Muratori. ates probably irom 


Me siete ~ the second century. i 
kena T mae] A piy of ap odal fishes, Ly Ip The Muratorian fragment on the Canon must have been 
fied by the genus Muræna. (a) In Bonaparte’s sys- written about A. D. 170. Atheneum, No. 3232, p. 447. 


tem of Classification, afamily of Malacopterygit, embracin: EAFA 
all the Apodes as well as the Gymnoti. (b) In Miiller’s and muray (mū'rā), n. Same as moray. 


Giinther’s systems, a family of physostomous fishes of elon- murchisonite (mér’chi-son-it), n. [Namedafter 


gate-cylindric or cestoid shape, with the ventfarfromthe ~ Q: ESTAS a 1.07 a 
head, no ventral fins, vertical fins, if these exist, confluent Sir Roderick T Mur enson Ce 1871), 2 Br itish 
or separated by thetip of the tail, the sides of theupperjaw £¢Ologist. ] mineral, a flesh-red var iety of 
formed by the tooth-bearing maxillaries, the fore part by orthoclase or potash feldspar, occurring in the 


the intermaxillary (which is more or less coalescent with New r Ex , 
the vomer and ethmoid), and the shoulder-girdle not at- Roma Hed Sandstone mear Exeter, England, Tt 


tached to the skull. It corresponds to the Apodes and shows brilliant golden-yellow reflections in a 
Lyomeri of recent systematists. (c) In Cope’s system, a certain direction. 
family of Colocephalz, with three or fewer opercular bones, murder (mér‘dér), n. [Also and more orig. 


branen > ao Slossohyal, and no osseous lateral rther (now nearly obsolete); < ME. morder, 


É ee mordre, morther, morthre, < AS. morthor, mor- 
mirano l e aa be K L. mu- thur, murder, torment, deadly injury, mortal 
Maniatis o E the: oi ‘els ee to sin, krcat wickedness (= Goth. maurthr, mur- 

E One ct a ats a ae Sir J. Rich a der, > ML. murdrum, OF. mortre, F. meurtre, 
pee . pCa murder, homicide); vith formative -or, < morth, 

Mur. 4.516 5 one aR eath, murder, homicide, destruction, mortal 

Soe ea Sema bes (Nb sin È ME. murth, slaughter, destruction: see 
fishes typi a by the A INE murth), = OS. morth = OF ries. morth, mord = D. 
calles iph tont a — “dh — " 

marago nia), in, KCP. murag (O. muraige, Meri G Mord = Tel won Sw Dan. mord 

ove ),¢ wert „wall: Pra ran „Cf. murager, tis, death, akin to Gr. Bporée mortal, W. marw 

a Bee) orc paid for keeping the walls z ons ny Teati, L. mori, die ( 3 mortuus, 

ol: , A e - V mar, die: see mortl, mort2 = 

is of Kurage by ihe porecla Tor ae privilege tal, ete., immortal, ambrosia, amrita, aaa T 

ying | N. and Q., 7th ser., IL 275, Homicide with malice aforethought; as legal- 

ee IDIA. ly ‘defined, the unlawful killing of a human 
[E., walled, pp. of being, by a person of sound mind, by an act 

Pr. eae iar R oane deat within a year and a day there- 

a= t muraglia), aval <m ur, after, with premeditated malice. 

see murel.] In ker., walled. , What form of 

i J 2 Can serve my turn? Forgive mems iod murder? 


pur 3 That cannot be; since I am still i 
1. [< F. mural = Sp. Of those effects for which I did t ar 


L. muralis, belonging My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
rel,] I. a. 1. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 52. 
> mne name of murder (as a crime) was anciently applied 


only to the secret killing of another: and it de- 
fined, homicidium quod nullo vidente, nullo sciente clam 


perpetratur. Blackstone, Com., IV. xiv. 
2t. Slaughter; destruction 
graria i o 


Ae ething is or will be disclosed which murdress (n 


—Statute of mur- 
‘or the punishment of 


[Also and more orig. 
_mordren, murtheren, 


e, and are also called murder; from the si = 
7 rall or walled arch, (OS. morth = OTF SMplep 
mulberry caleuli,— Mural arch, a wa 7 = OF vies 


“4}. A catarrh; a severe cold in the head and pase exactly in the plane of a meridian Am ig ies neal Lh. Co kill; slay worth 
throat. ng of a Jarge quadrant, sextant, or other i ly Mani of here migthj pret 
y b ye A > e. eavenly t 
With the pose, mur, and such like rheumes. to observe the meridian altitudes, etc., of the heavenly therfor the quency men iwe 


Holland, tr, of Plutarch, p. 685. (Encyc. Dict.) hodies.—Mural circle, an instrument which superseded 
ded by the meridian- or transit-circle. It consists 2, To kill (a hur 


vertical wall with its plane in the plane of the meridian. To kill or slat 


i. Fy r s in the merid- rous manner. 
run most pathetically and unyulgarly. = and is used to measure angular distances in the 1 i 
nose rur Pa Marston, Antonio and Mellida, TT., iil. 2 ian, its principal use being to o termine decltratious a thereon Calling death} 
@ ys ; ` AgS = PAVE: . See transit-circie.— y 2 1 my hen ath h, 
2. An epizoötic disease, having some resem a enya circle of gold, indented and embattled, And smilest upon the ai y 


blance to smallpox, which affects cattle and Bestowed among the ancient Romans on him who first 


i i ransferred to 7 ieged place and there lodged a x Sine 
sheep, and is said to have been tr ansferred mounted the wall of a besieg A piece pn ed ae 4, To destroy 


Ae a 'd.— ainting, Rate r 
man. Dunglison. standard.—Mural pain Se eater a builldinm— Gans’ then : 
. ar aegis te en r. er colors, upon the wa ma quake g 
Muræna (mū-rō'nä), n. prs < L. murana, EEN a large dnadrant attached to a wall, Peg tee breath in midgite thiya 
murena, tho murena, aà fish (> It. Sp. Pg. mu- formerly used for the same purposes as a mural circle. hen begin again, an Of a opt ot, 


=F. rone, a kind of eel, the lamprey), — dards. See standard.—Mural tower, in 
rena = F. murène, : prey), — Mural stan all but not pro- 5, To abuse or violate Shak, Rich, 


moord = MLG. LG. mort = OHG. mord, MHG, Murderous (mér’dér-us), 


murderously ( 


- =W. mörda =); 


„was carin, elm 

3 William of Pate Uraren 
tuman hej 
minally, 
ighter in 


ı malice; kill er 


y 


Ce y 
an inh 


d 
stop gains? 


execution, pronunciation Penal hep | 
as, to murder the queen's presenta 
murdered the 
bird or murderin: 
called nine-murder, 
killl. 
murderer (mér’ dér-¢r) 
orig. murtherer; < ME, mora ™ 
murder + -erl.] 1. A ney ae 
murder. Son Who 
In that Yleis no Thief, ne 
ne pore beggere, ne nevere y 


sh 


Mordrere n 
pas man sho 
7 Mandeville, Tray 
2t. Some destructive piece of pe 
kind thus named was usually placed, o Tan ance, 
Bulkhead of the forecastle, half-deck anin a 
used to preventan enemy from boardin, erage e A 
piece. y ftom boarding. Ason des, I 
_ But we, hauing a Murtherer in th 
Larbord side cleere, whilst our men with th 
nance and Musquets playd vpon their ships, ue 
John Taylor, Works (1690). (i 
Mr. Vines landed his goods at Machias, and the i 
a small wigwam, and left five men and two urie 
defend it. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1b 
ae 1, Manslayer, cutthroat, assassin, thug, Seek 
v. t. i 


murderess (mér’dér-es), n. [Also murd 
murder + -ess.| Afemale who comnitsm 
Hast thou no end, O fate, of my affliction? 
Was I ordain’d to be a common murdres? 4 
Fletcher, Wife for a Mouth, f 
murdering-piecet (mér’ dér-ing-pés), n. iif 
Same as murderer, 2. 
O my dear Gertrude, this, 
Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfiuous death. ae 
Shak., Hamlet, ir$% f 
A father’s curses hit far off, and kill too; 
And, like a murdering pices ae 
But all that stand within the da dea 
z Fletcher, Double Marriage," 
2. pl. Bits of old iron, nails, Can 
gun was loaded tosweep tieden E 
ship. Also murdering-shot. Bai er i 
murdermentt (mér’dér-ment), 1. 
-meni.] Murder. A 
To her came message of the murdermen 
a. 
maurtherous; < murder sous ei 
ture of murder; pele 
murder: as, a murderous act. fj thurs ttl: 
Since her British le ths | 
By Mordred’s murtherous hand ¥ a i, ie 


e round house keja 


If she has deform’d mi es strife a 
With murd’rous Rapine? ] 
In everlasting Darkness must sh Sri, aim 


(aa, eder; 
2. Guilty of murder; pnforeed to pu Kit 
4 A j]] the m i 
Thence into Egypt, till Jife yp PM 
Were dead who sought his HE y ay ome A 


us 
Sits in grim majesty, naks 2 


1 

4, Very brutal, crues, 
i rsty, blo 

guinary, blood Nabe 

ous or bloody manner- 
nor’ dres)> 
loophole. 


ire, G: 
. mür, 


mure 3901 


ike Ii ind, by transmitte, ae z 
nade v5 mandiko e ea, a Brown A light are of a gamet-red color It f murk s 
on nad God mane fone'd in a mitre of arm the solution having a teas Seluble in canstie potah Sh below on each side (with some rare exceptions). The 
we'i n ee present ood ‘Tf you Know not Me, ii. 1856 this substance Was large ee color. In 1853 and toman a nes a ad either tiberoulate: r flat 
put ha Ta Heyes i ea (hid cing pinks, purples, and ree i as a dye for produ- th angular enamel- folds, The char- 
: «cessant care and sapou shotld confine it in line colors pnt an end to its tse. the introduction of ani 
h rhe ine ught the mi rough, and will break out. murgeon (tnér’jon), n. 


` 
[Formerly morgeoun ; 


y, ef. F. morgue 
Bia Dk LY 1 Morguer, make a wr 


WTO! » ]o0kK5 
Bathin that life 100 iry face 


rage. : D oy ay f 4 -Aw ia 

2 game oA K K a S AD mace; also, a grotesque r nn a gri- 
olj (mir) C- ieron, MHG. miiren, miuren, G. Prelacy is like the mc i: oe 

te iieo Pra Z Sw. mura = Dan. mure Dura, and . as Shadrack Gen mage in the plain of 
i = Icel. 


Tt. murare), < F. murer, < were borne ont in refusi h, and Abednego 


= > 7 ng to bow dow: + 
wer rar = 1, A sall: neither shall Ci a n and worshi 

Bes g- murar wall in, < L. murus, a wall: piven shall aay Headrigg «+ . make murgeony or 

i “y, murare, We? mure.] Toinclose in walls; Ates and curates, 7 C% them, in the house of the prel. 

ta MET n. Of. mmt e SEN s. Scott, Old Mortality, vii 

ü a murés "e close up- E . A murmur: tteri č eat 
My Be ]; immure ; a the Mountayne aboute with iacit <7 a muttering or grumbling. 
wall; auren alle the Mountayne a’ əz Muriacite (ma ri-a-sit), n <P oF 

dhe had ienn Sair Mandeville, Travels, p. 278. L. muria, bri Hagen [$ + muriacite ; < 

% i strong Walle and & Te tooke a muzzel strong : 7 JING) KARI Ce muriatic.) 


vi y a lincke 

made with many a i 3, 
vith he mured up his ponh aonga bee 
herewith Me a Qo VL di si 
(mir), [6 ME. mure; by apheresis a 
mure? (mu v: otherwise < OF. meur, ripe, soft, 
fien Bite ‘diserect, staid, < L. maturus, ripe, 


Native anhydrous calcium sul 
drite. See anhydrite. i ae 


muriate (mu‘ri-at), n. [= F. muriate = Sp 

Pg. S desea: s NL. muriatum, < L. muria, 
rne.] Same as chlorid1,_ onia 
Same as sal ammoniac (which eee of amm 


of surest yron, 


see, under ammoniac).— 
Bes $ Muriate of copper. Same as at i 
ellow, 2180 © “c.) Soft; meek; demure. i i’ ri-at), v ae ak 
me coo mati i ; muriate (mii’ri-at), v. t.; pret. and Pp. muriated, 
rov. L05.. 


ppr. muriating. [< L. 
put into brine. 


Early fruits of some 
are justly esteemed. 


muriatic (mi-ri-at’ik), a. 


ra 3 muria, bri -ate2 
Halliwell. t clennes, both mylde & mure. ndis, brine, + -ate .] To 


Thon political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 107. 

; - pret. and pp. mured, ppr. 

i r), v. é; pret. a ) a ; 

mures (mori gin obscure] To squeeze. Halli- 
muring. 


plants, when muriated or pickled, 
Evelyn, Acetaria, § 12. 


(=F. muriatique = 


‘ov. Eng.) p Sp. muridlico = Pg. It. muriati L iati 

aell. [Proy Bae ured, v.] Husks or chaff : g- It. muriatico, < L. muriati- 

s (mün), ih o ak at. Halliwell. cus, pickled, < muria, brine: see muriate.] Hav- 
A ib has ss 


of fruit G J 
ai Sno. 
[North. Png Seo Murena. 


ing the nature of brine or salt water: pertain- 
ing to or obtained from brine or sea-salt.— Muri- 


A S atic acid, the commercial name of hydrochloric acid. $ 
purena, t (mū’'ren-jêr), n- [Also murringer, hydrochloric. Te nae aes 
AOF <ME. murager,< OF. muragier (?), muriatiferous (mū’ri-a-tif’e-rus), a. [< muri- 


"nerin charge of town walls, receiving the 
anoa or toll for repairs, < murage, toll for 
AAA walls: see murage. For the epenthet- 
je n, Cf. messenger, passenger, porringer, ete. ] 
An oficer appointed to superintend the keep- 
ing of the town walls in repair and to receive 
a certain toll (murage) for that purpose. 

A inal appointment to the oflice of Murenger still 
eee nC Raily [at Oaeei, though ihe active du- 

3 fice have long ceased, 

peor the of z Municip. Corp. Report, 1835, p. 2827. 

The charter of Henry VII. provides that the mayor and vith thick, sh. b t close-set 
citizens (of Chester] ou yeatly choose Ton among the e ut not close 
citizens of the aforesaid city two citizens to be overseers A are Tex | 
of the walls of the aforesaid city, called Muragers, 3 muricated (ma ri-ka-ted), a. 
and that they shall yearly overlook and repair the w: Same as murica te. FEAA 
the aforesaid city.” Municip. Corp. Report, 1835, p. : muricatohispid (mat-ri-ka-td- 

Mures (mū'rēz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. mus his’pid), a. [< L. muricatus, isid] I 
(mur-), mouse: see Mus, mouse.] The Old World pointed (see muricate), + hispidus, hispid.] _ in 
Murine as distinguished from the American Sig- bot., covered with short, sharp points and rigi 
nodontes by having the molar cusps in series of hairs or bristles. _ A SKT a 
threes across the teeth. There are many gen- Muricea (mv-ris’é-4), n. pl. [NL.,< Murex (Mu- 
era, The group is only a section of a subfamily 7ie-) + -ea.] Same as Muricide. 
of Muride., ~ murices, n. Latin plural of murex. Fi 
T zas SERTER VA y y 
murex (mu’reks),n. [NL., <L. murex, the pur- Muricidæ (mii-ris’i-de), n. pl. NS ur a 

Ple-ish.] 1. [cap.] The typical genusof Murici- (Muric-) + -ide.] A large family of marin 

e ay 7 z En d llusks, typified by the genus 

- Theaperture of the shell is rounded, thecanalislong gastropodous mollusks, typ 


and straight, and the oute: el; which different limits have been 
Surface of the shell is ater Miir ae 


ate + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Producing muri- 
atic substances or salt. 

muricate (mū’ri-kāt), a. [< L. muricatus, 
pointed, < mures (muric-), a pointed rock, a 
spire.] Formed with sharp 
points; full of sharp spines 
or prickles. Specifically — (a) In 
bot., rough with short and firm ex- 
crescences: distinguished from echi- 
nate, or spiny, by having the ele- 
vations more scattered, lower, and 
less acute. (b) In entom., armed 


Muricate Nutlet of Kry- 
nitzkia muriculata. 
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acters are very variable, 
or rudimentary, and the 
There are many genera, 
families —Sminthine, 
Gerbilline, 
7e Arvicoling, and Siphneing. See cuts under Arcicola, 


muriform! (mw’ri-férm), a. 


muriform? (mi‘ri-form), a. 


Murine (mu-ri’né), n. pl. 


Cranial Characters of a Leading Type of Muride. 
Skull of a Murine (Mus rattus): a, upper view; 4, under views 
c, ¢, side views of skull and lower jaw. 


but the pollex is always reduced 
tail is generally long and scaly. 
which are grouped fn 10 sub- 
Hydromying, Platacanthonyine, 
Phleomyine, Dendromyinw, Cricetine, Muri- 


meter, lemming, beacer-rat, mouse, muskrat, Nesokia. 


muridet (mi‘rid or -rid),n. [=F. muride; as L. 


muria, brine, + -ide2.] Bromine: so called be- 
cause it is an ingredient of sea-water. 

[= F. muriforme, 
< L. murus, wall, + for- 
ma, form.) In bot., re- 
sembling the arrange- 
ment of the bricks in 
the walls of a house: ap- 
plied tothe cellular tissue 
constituting the medul- 
lary rays in plants, the 
epidermis of the leaves 
of grasses, etc. 


The acicular or colourless spore-type is of a distinct and 
higher series than the muriform or coloured. 

Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. 272. 

[< L. mus (mur-), a 

mouse, + forma, form.] Mouse-like or murine 


in form; myomorphie. 
‘uk ISL., < Mus (Mur-) 
+ -ine.| The largest and typical subfamily of 
Muride, represented by the genus Mus and 
closely related genera. They fall into two sections, 
ea a aE of the Old and the New World re- 
spectively. The genera of Mures are— Mus, Pelomys, 


P Echi- 
nothriz, Uromys, Hapalotis, Acomys, GA p and Bra- 


Muriform Epidermis çf the 
eles! Face of a Grass 


ME r inn a uae tricted extent, the 4 - a , hilus, Hez- 
F: Tupted by numerous varices assigned: oe aoe “the animal has a ek CF ee ee og eee and ekg 
y whet at feat thee toa family includ eae length, a long siphon, eyes at the aie (mū’rin), a. and n. [< L. murinus, of a 
thes ble forms of tese ahat external base of the tentacles, E T mouse, © mus (mur-) = Gr. pic =F. mouse: see 
ie mal are enS eg ani- Pa mm E EET and with smaller mouse.) I.a. Muriform or myomorphic in gen- 
and cone hi ay eoio Eoia EA the lateral acutely unicuspid and E eral; resembling a mouse or a rat; sparia 
ol amage to oyster ne esas satile. The shell has the anterior canal sealant ie of or pertaining to the family Muride or the 
be ne catepean M. n columellar lip mooti and Heenan ears ae subfamily Murine. 
om the ane ated purple dye of corneous, and with a subapi s hegre pete ny r T TORG 
ancients was chiefly fas typical species have varices in varying number, ® a Š $ 
% nished bythe anima c9, Tur: erally threeto a whorl. The shells are numerous in tropi- n. See murenger. 3 
o: i roped of the ae cal NE and some aherran pa fne tomi eet An obsolete form of morion1. 
omit Tis the dy s and M. branda. habit cold waters of boi pheriies, Muricinee an 
Pa 2 spei YC being sec generally subdivided into two sul UTCS, 
dë" are nd, Gi Purpurine. Also Pee er mi ee 
ig meaning ‘the and n o mineros eae leish + Forma, form.] Re- 0 
ed bej nt se- puric- = > Bile © Cen da pubes ites 
4 number, sth very small, the (nie) ee ies or one of the Muricide iù mrok = Russ. mrak knes Gr. aroo 3 
Bi to secure if yan sacrificed sembling a mure phrase resróç duoryéc, ‘the darkness of 
a 88 corre form. aa pata a 
aut ingly Spond- De er _ mures ‘muric-) 
d thereto and fhe cost muricine (mi‘ri-sin), a. ie m at (mu E E 
gif Wealthy’ o ined to. the the purple-fish, + -inel.] pom 
Go cred tega served for sa. the Muricide ; like a iG Murex (Murie-) + 
¥ Manufacture Purposes, Its muricitet (mi‘ri-sit), ne Joell shell resem- 
| cated atten thos, tO have -ite2.] A fossil murex, or a 
p ; 2. aeRO by there ct Murex tenuispina, bling that of a EA t 
S ~ Specie : icoid (mi‘ri-koid), @- 
j mu Soft muricoid (m 2 
itis mr Crek-sez his genus.—3, Pl. murexes or ` the purple-fish, + Gr. € 
u | ®Xan (mio? Ti-sēz), A caltr ; a 
f The pam Mü're ~San) op. resembling a murex.— Muric 
| It igh Durie acid of Bn [K L. murex + -an.] operculum having a cabelas 
ide, * Prod out (CgHg.NH5.No0s). muriculate (mu-rik’u- Dr 
Tite composition of murex- latus, dim. of L. muricatus, P. 


cate.) In bot. minutel, : 

K L. murex, Muride anede). pl. 

purpurate of -id@.] A family of quip 

S, two fac of. 100 9)-4 Hf dente on Glas of 
ices a Ye t 

tystals are transparent, and distribution: 


he 
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, murmurare, MUTMUT, mutter, 


Emerson, The Celestial Love — Gr. poppipt™, later uvpptpe™, roar as the ocean 


o N. 4 
murk!, mirk (mérk), v. t. [K ME. merken, mirken or rushing water: see MUMU, Ne CEAD m 
= Jecl. myrkna), darken; < murki, a] To rare, D.morron = MHG. G. murron = i i 
dm a Ff j f S murre, murmur.] I, în- 
arken. Palsgrave. = Sw. morra = Dan. murre, } vall a 
murk? (mèrk), n. (Cf. mare2,] Refuse or husks trans. 1. To make a low Cone nd ah like 
of fruit after the juice has been expressed; the sound of yushing W ater or of the a g 
trees, or like the hum of bees. 
they red as doth a swarm of been. 
Gnas _ Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1, 196. 
The murmuring mee 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles c iafes, 
Cannot be heard so high, Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 20. 
J, drawn near, 
The murmuring of her gentle pole could hear, 
yvaking one hears music in the morn. 
es Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 299. 
2, To utter words indistinctly; mutter.—3. 
To grumble; complain; utter complaints im 


a low, muttering voice; hence, in general, to 


murk 


The soothing lapse of morn to mirk, G. murmeln, < L 


mare. 
murkily, mirkily (mér’ki-li), adv. In a murky 


manner; darkly; gloomily. 

murkiness, mirkiness (mér’ki-nes), n.. The 
state of being murky; darkness; gloominess; 
gloom. 


As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 


Byron, Corsair, i. 9. 
murklins} (mérk’linz), adv. [< murk? + -lins for 
clings: see -ling?.] In the dark. Bailey, 1731. 


knesst, mirknesst (mérk’nes), n, [< ME. 


mur. 
mirknes, myrknes, merkenes ; < murkl, a, + express complaint or discontent: with at or 


-ness.) Darkness. against. 
For in myrknes of unknawyng thai gang, : y rmured at him. John vi. 41. 
TALE ME E 1. 193 ain pee Paa at Guiaquil, Capt. Davis's Men 

y ick i t č since a N bat a dag 
Hampole, Prick of Conscience, murmured against Captain Swan, and did not willingly 


In hell sall neuer myrknes be myssande, ive him any Provision, pecause he was not so forward to 
The myrknes thus name I for SMES, aetna So thither Y Capt. Davis. Dampier, Voyages, I. 160. 
fy Be Fe : . 
2 =8yn. 3. To repine, whimper. , 
murksomet, mirksomet (mérk’sum), a. [< T. trans. To utter indistinctly; 
murk! + -some.] Darksome. low indistinct voice; mutter. 
Through mirkesome aire her ready way she makes. 59 I... heard thee murmur tales of iron wars. 
Spenser, F. Q., I v. 28. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 51. 


murksomenesst, mirksomenesst (mérk “sum- Though his old complaints he murmured still, 
nes), x. The state of being murksome; dark- He scarcely thought his life so lost and ill. 
ness. Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, viii. William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 156. 
murky}, mirky (mér’ki), a. [< murkt + -y}. murmurationt (mér-mé-rai’shon), n. [K ME. 
The older adj. is murkl.] Dark; obscure; mumuracioun, < OF. murmuracion, F. murmu- 
J ? , $ y ? 3 ar 
gloomy. ration = Sp. murmuracion, mormuracion = Pg. 
AENA we er den, 2 murmuração = It. MOTMOTAZIONE, MUTMUTAZLONC, 
Our worser Pee a A suggestion < L, murmuratio(n-), a murmuring, ¢ murmu- 


Mine honour into lust. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 25. 140e, PP- murmuratus, murmur: SEO murmur, V.] 


murky? (mér’ki), n. A variety of harpsichord- io Nitea discontent; grumbling. y 
musie in which the bass is in broken octaves. After bakbityng cometh CUES A A 
mur. murlan (mur’lin, -lan), n. A round : P E 

narrow-mouthed basket. Foe 2. In falconry, a gathering of starlings. 
murlins (mér’linz),. [Origin obscure.] Bad- murmurer (mér‘mér-ér), n. One who murmurs ; 
derlocks, Alaria esculenta. Seo laria and bad- 006 Who complains sullenly; a grumbler. 
derlocks. [Iveland.] murmuring (mér’mér-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
murmur (mér’mér), n. [< ME. murmur, < OF. murmur, v.] A continuous murmur; a low 
murmure, F. murmure = Pr. murmur, murmuri confused noise. 
= Pg. murmur = It. mormure; cf. Sp. Pg. mur- As when you hear the murmuring of a throng. 
murio, mormoreo = Tt. mormorio, < L. murmur, a epee sd Goliath. 
murmur, humming, muttering, roaring, owl- murmuring (mér’mér-ing), p. a. 1. Making 
mogan ete., an imitative word (cf. Or consisting in a low continuous noise. 9 
ind. murmur, a crackling, crunching), a re- Where riyulets dance their 
Pe eR a a ard 
duplication of the syllable “mur, cf. L. mu, Gr. And beauty born of murmuring sound. 
pù a sound made with closed lips, E. mum1 SEA Maloy ee 
$ te: CE murmur, a ie A low soundlcon tin, i Wordsworth, Three Years She Grew. 
ue | or continuously repeated, as that of a 2. Uttering complaints in a low voice or sullen 
stream running in a stony channel, of a num- manner; grumbling; complaining: as, a person 
ber of, persons talking indistinctly in low tones, ofa mareg disposition. 
and the like; a low and confused or indistine murmuringly (mér’mér-ing-li), adv. Wi 
sound; ahum. i mws; with complaints. SS Ea 
___Inthat Vale heren men often tyme grete Te murmurish (mér’mér-ish 
; n J sh), a. murmur 
j Thondres and grete Murmures and NORE nie ang T ie pathol., n ie Marnar i 
! i andeville, Travels, p. 281. the nature of a murmur mur, n. 
The current that with gentle murmur lides. Lancet, No. 3411, p 78. eo me 
., L G: of V., il 7. 25. MUT ‘mér-u 
3 eee ee og nu muron (mer meér-us), a. [< OF. murmuros, 
“of th y-bee, vurous = Pg. murmuroso =I 
Keats, To My Brother George. ML. murmurosus, full eee or et O80, S 
. us, full of murmurs, < L. murmur, 


. A muttered complaint or protest; the ex- Murmur: see murmur, n.] 1. Abounding in 
murmurs or indistinct sounds; ONENE 


onor a satisfaction in a low muttering 
e a : el 
, any expression of complaint or vie ee a sleepy nook by day, where it is now all life and 
nce; it was dark and still at noon, where it is ai 


ontent 
ee murmurous. Harpers Mag., LXXVIII. 148. 
ane an about the large lime feathers low. 
! e a summer Home of murmurous wings 
ns ennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
2. arting murmur or complaint. : 
und his swoln heart the murmurous fury rolls. 
ee Pope, Odyssey, x3 
8. Expressing itself in murmurs. ee 


The murmurous wo 
Swept in om every re aah, tongues, and peoples 


rd ; In Remembrance of Ji 
; Murmurously (mér’mér-us-1i With alow 
-monolonn found; i aan With low 
faye x 
2 t oiri A al), N. u [Also mournival, 
] ee a trick at cards, 
e aps” (Cotgrave), still 
5 eee umknown.] 1, 
ek, four cards of a sort. 
kings, queens, 
e aforesaid. 


say in a 


, normal 
tion. — 


mur 
murphy (mér’fi), n zo 
called from the Irish pl 
in allusion to the ta Po 
staple article of o : 
called the “Irish potat 
the sweet potato. ] hae 
You come alor 1 
school-house a ahaa Os 
phies, we Ihave a penn'orte 
i ca 
i T. Hughes n 
murri, n. See murs, ~ 
murr? (mèr), v. i. [mit i 
purr as a cat. Hogg. [s ve; ct 
anie (mur), n. {L Io Cotech, Pur) 
rh . taa , Od b Y z ‘ 
) a; p Gr. poppia or We Ps My 
terial first brought to Re also gM, 
B. C.; appar. the name Hees 1 
Asiatic origin.] In Ron ike the: 
stone of which vases, o 
mental articles were m a 5, 
various things made fro pae Ti 
roam ane author: 
has attempted a i 
nately hi ee 
not be p 
i a ex 
be the ancient r i à 
ties, however, wai in the opinion i 
5, , it was fluor-spar Of the} 
thisis the only one found in at for of the knop 
culiar coloration indicated by indance which 
jection to this theory is that TN Ne prin 
vases have been found in Rome or iee menis of cs 
murra were at one time conside : ts Vicinity, y 
inestimable value. Teby ig Romy, 
murrain (mur’in), n. and q A 
murron; < ME. murrin, morrein 
yA) 


S certai 


iñiq z th 
ng cattle (| 


For til moreyne mete with ous i 

vor ti ji í ich may hit we 

Ne wot no wight, as ich wene Ee 

a Piers Plowman (0) ni 

__ This plague of murrein continued twenty-eig 

it ended, and was the first rot that euer Tik 

“ Stow, Edw. L, ais 
urrain take you, a murrain to or o te, yh 

take you; plague upon you. Ee 
A murrain on your monster! Shak., Tempesti 

TI. a. Affected with murrain. 


The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion fleck 
Shak., M. N 


murrainly} (mur’an-li), adv. [Also murre; i 
murrain +-ly2.] Excessively; plaguily. D 


And ye’ad bene there, cham sure yowld sur’ 
wondred. Bp. Stil, Gammer Gurton’s Neele, 


murray (mur’a Same as moray. 

Murraya (mur’a-a), n. [NL: (Linnen, 
named after J. A. Murray, a Swedish bo 
A genus of dicotyledonou 

otalous order Rutacew and thet 

known by its pinnate leaves, 
filaments, and imbricate petals, : 

known, of tropical Asia and the islan rit 

lia, very small summer-flow ering treen 

small oblong berries, and fragrant V 

bling orange-blossoms. M. 

box, and its large variety 

M. Sumatrana) Sumatra rt I 

for its perfume, and y1el¢ 

ceeds Gf M. Keenigit afford & fixed oil calle 

See curry-leaf. 2 

Murray cod. See cod. in), th 

i mur’ĝ-0 

murrayin, murrayine aaa a 

raya + -in2.] See Murray” 


Ae) ta at 

murre}}, n. See muy... origi’ a 

almer), n. [Also mares i font vi 
murre? (mèr), 2- emot, Und oh 


1. The common gu 


a 
and other species of the genus, 


Murre, or Foolish G 


3 e wre” l 
nichi, the thick-billed Fotino" 1 
The similar but quito Gooel™ 


Alea or Utamania tora 


ee 


murrelet 
‘par IS murre2 + -let.] 
et), 7 Alcide, related to 


A 


fe mily, 


T aak : s Your meuseadi, Pari TE 
f the auk ves of murrelets inhabit the musal (mii’zal), a (= Pe. m regs vana yous Asda f 
evera fne genera Brachyrhamphus -al.) Relating to t} eM g. musal; as Muse2 + muscadi 'ka-di OE T 
Da ARA marbled name BPE cal: [Rare.] 5 1e Muses or poetry; poeti- also a CR n. anda, [Formerly 
. st is S. w SUZUME. te8, z ‘3 NNE. Fy i ren 
este murrelet is S. wt n ss musalchee, 2. See mussalcher diso dandy. beai Cie a musk-lozenge, 
ocr obsolete form o: 5 mur rama Musalman a wssale hee, apricot s0 ve i s S 1t. moscatino, a grape, pear, 
andn. [< OF. ee = SP, Mussulman > a-man), n. anda. Same as muscat ] L A ene) moscato, musk: see 
: erry-colorec 3 eit shee he mS 

morato, gues E E a musang (mii-sang’), n. [Mal 5 a PEA ame as muscadel. 
5 plackish (cË. 7 ihg. Viverroid mammal of the < alay müsang.] A and museadine instant breakfasting on new -laid eggs 

é : a e ge D, ‘ 2. Seatt 
e colore P. hermaphroditus (also called Z Paradosurus, oe Sy ee 


J. MOTUS, & mulberry: see more 


ark-red) color. 

i py (dark-rec 

of a milper IN turne a little murry or red- 
z Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 512. 
pert apple-squires ; the one had 
t Courtier (Harl. Misc., V. 420). 
y., a tincture of a aari eas 
o z ine, indicated in 
so called sanguine, 1 ; 
a alse stations in black and white 
oe he ther diagonally at right 


C! bd 7 
“Quip for an U 


See MUTTA. 

See murrind. q 

A variant of Morian. 

inä), n. pl. pla, also less prop. 

“a, neut. pl. of murrinus, of 
Murrine vessels, chiefly 

See murra. 

st down to the close 
ti y mention- 

s or of the 


a R : 

ina (mu-tt D; 
murrhina, MY’ rh ind, 
ee murrine.] 
and cups. 


Murrkina on 
the empire, an 
e them as distir 
precious metals. 
murinat, us A 
rine (mur , rth e 
mi: murrinus, less prop. murrhinus, ’ 
of murra, < murra, murra : see murra.] 
of or pertaining to murra. See murra. 
How they aua an Fold 
stal, and myrrhine cups, emboss d with gems 
a studs of pearl. Milton, P. R., 
Jass, a modern decorative glass-manufacture, 
Momaea and other metals are used for decoration in 
the body of the glass and are seen through the glassitself: 
precious stones are sometimes embedded in the paste. 
murriont, n. An obsolete form of moriont. 
murry (mur’i), n. Same as moray. : 
murshid (mér’shéd), n. [Ar. (> Turk.) murshid, 
a spiritual guide; cf. rashid, orthodox, rashid, 
prudent, roshd, prudence, orthodoxy. ] The head 
ofa Mohammedan religious order. Encyc. Brit., 
D ‘J 3 
VI. 1183. 
murthit, n. A Middle English form of mirth. 
murth, n. [ME., < AS. morth, murder: see 
murder] Murder; slaughter. 
The stoure was so stithe tho strong men among, 
That full mekull was the murthe, & mony were ded. 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 5983. 
aurther, murtherer, ete. See murder, ete. 
urumuru-palm (md-r5’mé-ré-piim), n. A 
palm, Astrocaryum Murumuru ; 
muruxi-bark (mé-ruk’si-biirk). n. The astri 
ent bark of omi si-bärk), n. The astrin- 
tee a d So ney Sonia spicata, of the West In- 
ning, uth America, used in Brazil for tan- 


An error for murnival. 

a. [Also murrhine, myrrhine, 
myrrhinus, 
Made 


) An obsolete form of merry. 
x [NL., < L. mūs = Gr. pic = E. 
the subtamg eading genus of Muride, typical of 
with great latitod wine. The term was formerly used 
rodents, Tti nde for the whole family and various other 
and restricted to species like the common 
PAE the common rat, M. decuma- 
: a 3 M. sylvaticus, the wood- 
a M. minutus, the harvest-mouse of 
us. S kaa ne wath Wo ales 

7 g e for 
=/; ri), under harvest-mouse, ee 

t. i mi 

2”. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), prob. 
A genus of monocotyle- 
i e order Scitaminee and. 
; om by its tubular calyx. 
p ane natives of the tropics. They 
es, risin both tree-like stems formed of 
ss g5 ue 30 feet high from solid wa- 
brach, en ish wers inf eaves from 3 to 20 feet long, 
pike ya Durplish), the he axils of large ornamental 
y pientum ia ih ole forming a long nodding 
t a f banana, M. paradisiaca (per- 
rmer) isthe plantain. M. tex- 
nest ornamental species is 


tu at an banana. See cuts under banana 

8 U-28's6_5 i 
Wu g SEO n. pl. [NL. (Massey, 
æ.) natural order of 


ous i 
ba Plants, typified by the ge- 


ana; : 
pthor genera, Plantain family. It 
ot a Shius), q. [£ Musacee + 


is 
bs Tene to the Musacee. 
ography, etc. See mu- 


musaickt, a. and n. 


> musar} (mi’zir), n. 


Musarabic (mt-zar’a-bik), a. A variant of 


iv. 19. Musard (mw’ziird), n. 


5 CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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PET An obsolete form of mo- muscatorium 


IL. a. Of the color of muscadel 


Most decoctions 
ever, do leave in t 


ed P. musanga, P, 


of astringent plants, of what color go- 
he liquor a deep and muscadine red. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 


Mase} n. Plural of musca, 2. 
ie es (Inus-ka‘léz), n. pl. (NL., pl. of *mus- 
ty is, of moss, < L. muscus, moss: see mossi.) 
oe an alliance of acrogens, divided into 

epatice and Musci: same as Museinee. 
muscallonge, n. Same as maskalonge. 
muscardine! (mus’kar-din), n. [< F. musear- 

ine, a fungus so called (cf. muscardin, a dor- 

mouse: see muscardine2), < It. moseardino, a 

Tausk confit, grape, pear, etc., var. of mosca- 

dino, FE. muscadin, a musk-lozenge: see mus- 

cadine.] 1. A fungus, Botrytis Bassiana, the 
cause of a very destructive disease in silkworms, 

—2. The disease produced in silkworms by the 

muscardine. 

Muscardine? (mus’kar-din), n. [< F. museardin, 
a dormouse, prob. for muscadin, a musk-lozenge, 
with ref. to the animal’s odor.] The dormouse, 
Muscardinus avellanarius. 

Muscardinus (mus-kar-di’nus), n. [NL., < F. 
muscardin, a dormouse: see muscardine?.] A 
genus of dormice of the family Myoridæ, with 
a cylindric bushy tail and thickened glandular 
cardiac portion of the stomach. The common 
dormouse of Europe, M. avellanarius, isthe type. 
See cut under dormouse. 

Muscari (mus-ka’ri), n. (NL. (Philip Miller, 
1724), said to be so called “from their musky 
smell,” < LL. muscus, musk: see musk. But the 
term. -ari is appar. an immediate or ult. error 
for -arium. The word intended is appar. Mus- 

carium, so called in ref. to their globular heads, 
< L. musearium, a fly-brush, also an umbel, < 
musca, a fly.] A genus of ornamental plants 
of the order Liliacew and the tribe Scillew, char- 
acterized by its globose or urn-shaped flowers. 

About 40 species are known, natives of Europe, northern 

Africa, and western Asia. They bear a iew narrow fleshy 

leaves from a coated bulb, and leafless scapes with a ra- 

ceme of nodding flowers, usually blue. They are closely 


akin to the true a es The species in general are 


called grape- or globe-hyacinth, especially M. botrycidea, a 
common little garden-flower of early spring, with a dense 
raceme of dark-blue flowers, like a minute grape-cluster. 
It is now naturalized in the United States. M. moschatum, 
from its odor, is called musk- (grape-\hyacinth. 
Muscaria (mus-ka’ri pl. [NL., <L. musea, 
a fly: see Musca.] A tribe of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, containing those flies whose 
proboscis is usually terminated by a fleshy lobe, 
as in the house-fly: now equivalent to Musci- 
de in the widest sense. : 
muscarian (mus-ka’ri-an), n. [< NL. Muscaria, 
q. V., +-an.] Any ordinary fly, as a member 
of the Musearia. : 
muscariform (mus-kar’i-form), a. [<È L. mus- 
carium, a fly-brash (< musca, a fly), + forma, 
form.] Having the shape of a brush; brush- 
shaped; in bot., furnished with long hairs to- 
ward one end of a slender vody; as the style and 
stigma of many composites. r 
muscarine (mus'ka-rin), n. [L NL. muscarius 
(see def.) + -ine?.] An extremely poisonous 
alkaloid (C;HygNO2) obtained from the fy- 
fungus, Agaricus muscarius. It produces myosis, 
infrequent pulse with prolonged diastole, salivation, vom- 
iting, of the muscles of the intestines, tumultuous 
peristalsis, great muscular weakness, dyspnoea, and death. 
n. [< F. muscat, a grape, 


t (mus’ kat) 
must so called, < It. moscato, musk, wine, 


Musang (Musanga fasciata Js 


typus, and P. fasciatus), 
the countries east of the Bay of Bengal— 


occurring throughout 


Burma, Siam, the Malay 
are, ang Borneo. It has th 
pale band crosses the forehead, and the whisker: K. 
The name extends to any paradoxure, At cae 
aa The Kolden musang is P. aureus; the hill-mu- 
sang is P. grayi; the three-striped white-eare S: 

is Arctogale leucotis. See rain peter 
aŭ [Cf. musette.] An itine- 
rant musician who played on the musette; a 
bagpiper. Webster. 


peninsula, Sumatra, 
e back generally striped, a 


Mozarabic. 


[< ME. musard, < OF. 

(and F.) musard (= It. musardo),< muser, muse: 

see musel.] li. A muser or dreamer; a vaga- 

bond. 
Alle men wole holde thee for musarde, 
That debonair have founden thee. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4034. 

We ne do but as musardes, and ne a-wayte nought elles 
but whan we shall be take as a bridde in a nette, for the 
Saisnes be but aiourne hens, that all the contre robbeand 
distroye. Merlin (Œ. E. T. §.), ii. 183. 
2. A foolish fellow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Mus. B. An abbreviation of Bachelor of Music. 
Musca (mus’ki), n. [L., = Gr. pvia, a fly: see 
midge. Hence ult. mosquito.] 1. A genus of 
flies, or two-winged insects, founded by Lin- 
næus in 1763. Formerly applied to Diptera at large, 
and to sundry other insects, as many of the Hymenoptera ; 
now the type of the family Muscide, and restricted to such 
species as the common house-fly, M. domestica. : As at 
present restricted, Musca is characterized by having the 
antennal bristle thickly feathered on both sides, the fourth 
longitudinal vein of the wings bent at an angle toward 
the third, and middle tibiæ without any strong bristles or 
spurs on theinnerside. In this sense itis not avery large 
genus, having but 14 species in Europe and 5 in North 
America, two of the latter, M. domestica and M. corvina, 
being common to both continents. See cut under house- 


fu. . . . ` 
2. [l c.] A fly orsome similar insect. [In this 
sense there is a plural, muscw (-sé).]—3. The 
Fly, a name given to the constellation also 
called Apis, the Bee. It is situated south of the 
Southern Cross, and east of the Chameleon, and contains 
one star of the third and three of the fourth magnitude. 
The name was also formerly given to a constellation si 
ated north of Aries.—Musce tripiles, an awi nama a 
the ichneumon-flies: so called from the three reat jee 
the ovipositor.— Musce vibrantes, an o i name Pope 
ichneumon-flies: so called because t! ey con! ug ly wa ‘ 
their antenne.— Muscæ volitantes, spea 3 appa te 
to dance in the air before the Rk a oe 
opaque points in the vitreous e : 
muscadel (mus“ ka-del), 2. [Also eel, 
early mod. E. muskadell; < OF. muscadel, 


muscadet, F. muscadet = Sp. Pg. moscatel 


5 / the odor of musk, neut. of 
’ moscatello, < ML. muscatellum, also, < ML. muscatum, ‘ 1 
mo senaei Be: on dellum, awineso called, dim. muscatus, musky, CLL. muscus, musk: see musk. 


the odor of musk (> It. moscato, Hence muscatel, muscadel, muscadine. 


of muscatum, ear strong odor or flavor as of 1 
m 2 ee ee ee i. A Bs se ae hy ariens of grape, mostly white, w 
sweet wine: same as muscat, 2. gone ine made from muscal 
He calls for wine, . - . quaftd oy tho muneda “haracter to that so mad 
And threw the sons ai aE, oi the S., iil. 2 174. more or less sweet. Also lec 
2. The grapes collectively which produce this Bie zal sent rash ot a8 
wine. See Malaga grape, W ler . A 
In Candia ther growe grett Vynes, and specially o: 
wesy and muskadet ston, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 
"3, Adina of DER ackadai’),m [F see 
museadine.| A dandy; a fop. 


muschelkalk 


muschelkalk (mush’ol-kalk), n. [G., < mu- 
sclicl, shell, + Kalk, lime or chalk.] One of the 
divisions of the Triassic system as developed 
in Germany, occupying a position between the 
Keuper and Bunter. Sce Triassic. In both Ger- 
many and France it is subdivided into three zones, the 
upper one of which isa true shelly limestone, as the name 
indicates, while the other two are also chielly, limestone, 
but much less fossiliferous than the first. The forma- 
tion is important on account of the beds of salt and anhy- 
drite which it contains. t : a 

muschetor, muschetour (mus che-tor, -tér), n. 

COP. mouscheture, E. moucheture, little spots, 

f OF. mouscheter, F. moucheter, 

spot, < OF. mousche, F. mouche, KAA 


a fly, a spot, < L. mused, a fly: 
AAA 
A A 


see mouche.] In her., a black 
spot resembling an ermine spot, 
but differing from it in the ab- 


sence of the three specks. See 

erminel, 5. Muschetors. 
Musci (mus’si), 2. pl. [NL., Bl: 

of L. museus, Moss: see mosst.] A large class 


amous plants of the group Muscinee 
or Bryophyta; the mosses. They are low tufted 
plants, a few inches in height, always with a stem and 
distinct leaves, producing spore-cases (sporogonia) which 


usually open by a terminal id and contain simple spores 
es rise in the typical 


alone, The germinating spore l 
families to a filamentous conferv ke prothallium, upon 
which is produced the leafy plant, these together consti- 
tuting the sexual generation or ouphyte. ‘The sexual or- 
gans are antheridia and archegonia, and from the fertilized 
disphere proceeds the sporogonium or “moss-fruit,” 
which in itself comprises the non-sexual generation or 
The sporogonium or capsule, which is rare- 
ly indehiscent or splitting by four longitudinal slits, usu- 
ally opens by a lid or operculum; beneath the opercu- 
lum, and arising from the mouth of the capsule, are com- 
monly one or two rows of rigid processes, collectively the 
peristome, which are always some multiple of four; those 
of the outer row are called teeth; those of the inner, cilia. 
Between the rim of the capsule and the operculum is an 
elastic ring of cells, theannulus. The Musci are classified 
under four orders — the Bryacec or true mosses (which are 
further divided into acrocarpous, or terminal-fruited, and 
pleurocarpous, or lateral-fruited), Phascacee, Andreacee, 
and Sphagnacee. See cut under moss. 
Muscicapa (mu-sik’a-pi), n. [NL., <L. musca, 
fly, + capere, take.] A Linnean genus of fly- 
catchers. It was formerly of great extent and indis- 
criminate application to numberless small birds which 
capture insects on the wing, but is now restricted to the 
most typical Muscicapidæ, such as the blackcap, M. atri- 
capilla, the spotted flycatcher, M. grisola, the white-col- 
Jared flycatcher, M. collaris, etc. See cut under flycatcher. 
Muscicapide (mus-i-kap‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Muscicapa + -idæ.] A family of Old World os- 
cine passerine birds, typified by the restricted 
nus Muscicapa; the flycatchers. They are cich- 
lomorphic turdiform or thrush-like Passeres, normally 
with 10 primaries, 12 rectrices, scutellate tarsi, and a gry- 
panian bill of a flattened form, broad at the base, with a 
ridged culmen and long rictal vibrissæ. Their character- 
istic habit is to capture insects on the wing. None are 
American, though many American fly-catching birds of the 
pecionupgine division of Sylvicolide and of the clamatorial 
tps al He amida AN beon tnelndes in Muscicapidæ. 
U of 60 genera and nearly 400 species are place: 
A Mune family in its most Ra VA SeA paced in 
uscicapine (mu-sik-a-pī'nē), n. pl. [NL., <~ 
Muscicapa + -ine.] The flycatchers as a sub- 
; family of Muscicapidæ or of some other family, 
muscicapine (mu-sik’a-pin), a. Pertaining or 
_in any way relating to the genus Muscicapa. 
“muscicole (mus‘i-kol), a. [< L. muscus, moss, 
+ colere, inhabit.] In bot., living upon decayed 
mosses or Hepatice, as certain lichens. 
juscicoline (mu-sik’6-lin), a. [< muscicole + 
J] Same as muscicole. 
[< muscicole + 


lous (mu-sik’6-lus), a. 

as museicole. 
mus‘i-de), n. pl.  [NL., < Musca + 
representative and by far the lar- 
the order Diptera; the flies. The 
on of the family vary widely, It is 
to forms with short three- 
oint er Bean is setose; the 
iy lobe and the pal- 
abdominal segments; tip 


of eryptog: 


sporophyte. 


Muscisaxicola (mus‘i-sak-sik’9-li), n. 


men 
fi latysma, whi 
eos ™ 
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(mu-si’né), n. pl. [NL < Musca 
A subfamily of Muscide, exemplified 
by the genus Musca, in which the antennal bris- 
tle is feathered to the tip, and the first posterior 
cell of the wing is much narrowed or closed. 

ë [NL., < L. mus- 


Muscineæ (mu-sin’é-€), n. pl. Gillen, 
cus, moss, + -in +-cw.] A group of higher 


eryptogams, coordinate in rank with the Thal- 
lophyta, Pteridophyta, and Phancrogamia, and 
embracing the two classes Musci and Hepatica: 
same as Bryophyta. 
Musciphagat, (imu-sit“9-£ii), n. (NL, ¢ L. 
mused, a fly, + Gr. gayerr, eat.] A genus of fly- 
catchers : same as Dunicola. 
(NL., < 


+ Sazicola.] A genus of clama- 
torial flycatchers of the family T. yrannida, 
founded by Lafresnaye in 1837: so called from 
some resemblance to chats. The species are 
numerous, all South American. M. rufivertex 
and M. flavinucha are examples. 

muscite (mus’it), n. [< L. museus, moss, + 
ite2.] A fossil plant of the moss family, found 
in amber and certain fresh-water Tertiary 
strata, Page. 

Muscivora (mu-siv’6-ri), n. (NL., < L. musca, 
a fly, + vorare, devour.] A genus of South 
American crested flycatchers of the family 
Tyrannidæ. It was established by Cuvier in 1799-1800, 
and was afterward called by him Muscipeta, the mouche- 
rolles. There are several species, as M. cristata and M. 
coronata. ‘The term has also been variously applied to 
other birds of the same family, as by G, R. Gray in 1840 
to species of Milvulus, and by Lesson to certain fly-catch- 
ing birds of a different family. 

muscle! (mus’1),”. [Early mod. E. also musile; < 
F. muscle=Pr. muscle, moscle=Sp. músculo =Pg. 
musculo = It. muscolo = D. G. Sw. Dan. muskel, a 
muscle, < L. musculus, a muscle, a little mouse, 
dim. of mus, a mouse, = Gr. pvc, a mouse, also a 
muscle, = G. maus, a mouse, a muscle ; ef. F. 
souris, a mouse, formerly the brawn of the arm, 
Corn. logoden fer, calf of the leg, lit. mouse of 
leg: the more prominent muscles, as the biceps, 
having, when in motion, some resemblance to a 
mouse: see mouse. Hence muscle2, mussel. The 
pron. mus’] instead of mus’kl is prob. due to the 
ult. identical muscle2, mussel, where, however, 
the pron. of cin -cle as ‘soft’ is irregular, though 
occurring also in corpuscle.| 1, A kind of 
animal tissue consisting of bundles of fibers 
whose essential physiological characteristic is 
contractility, or the capability of contracting 


Muscine 
+ -ine.] 


Musci(capa) 


Muscles of Human Head, Face, and Neck. 


a, anterior, and 4, posterior belly of ipi! i 
over the scalp; c, Sternoclidomastoi s a eS 
it); e, attollens aurem; f, i 
Zr Orbicilaris palpebrarum ; i 
ris; #, four sinall muscles of the nostril (the lin i 

r § 1 Ss of i e marks 
dilatator naris, behind which is the posterior dilatator ; ae 


ered extending. 
zius (a small part of 
attrahens aurem; g, retrahens ‘aaa 
cormugator supercilii; 7, orbicularis 


narium is next to the tip of the nose, and th 

ip of | ' c depressor ala i is di- 
recy peony the [posterior gemeni 4, levator abil Seas ciaate 

5 MM, Jal , beneath which lies, 
yore arru oris; 7#, zygomaticus ininor; o, SET 
fet hich isthe Saeed Unga, Se eae 

sole tOr, arked, little s j 

anguli Jom; eleva ier Tene, Bee SEPE SOn labii inferióris q Peer 
a + 7 igastricus; +, mylohyoid; = 
poids 2, hyoglosus: aa, thyrohyoid ; ad, EmO aa Hee 
Ep aa, pos or, ly of omohyoid; af, a small part of inferior con- 
t ort nep panzi Just above which a small part of the middle 
seh pe, scalenus medius; a/, scalenus anticus; at, 
“US; af, levator sb scapulæ; a, splenius capitis. 


length and dilating in br 

A ler eadth on the appli- 
m of a proper sana, as the nse of 
or a shock of electricity; flesh; 


By such change of form, the mus 

h ch L muscl 
dte means of motion of the different 
and of locomotion of the body as a 


of the neck and the lower part of 


Muscle 


2. A certain portion of 


suc, having defini l my 
ng definite + US] 

surrounding parts > Position : Or mn, 

fixed at one or hoth enue u nd tele 


a en ap ete 


rm, pen 
toid, etc., besi 
its specific n 
from the att 
sternoclidom 


a 
n 
selves; they con titute sph: 
the mouth, eyelids, and anu 
ing part of a muscle is c; 
when there are two s 5 Atel 
by an inte ening tendon, ‘the ee 
is double-bellied or digastric Mi nicl 
whose fibers are set obliquely u a 
axial tend are penniform or nee a0 
form. Musel Mose fibers are all pny 
lel are called simple or rectilinear a 
whose fibers intersect or cross ae 
other are called compound. Musee 
which act in opposition to one another 
nistte ; those which concur in the aii Action 
are te 


epee ee ae ee fara ee Nes S ae a aT 


A. 1, 1, occipito 
4, masseter; 5, Sl 
i 8, deltoid; 9, 
extenso! 
dorsi; 17, 5 


femoris or bicep: z 
gastrocnemius t ong i 
prius Bal 

<- major 
ratis male 


to! 
all p3 
acap 


longus, expanding 
ditam i » pe x 
tor pollicis; 15) i 
E a rder of glutacus medis 
and psoas magnus: pectin 
7 gracilis; 8, rectu! 
11, insertion of bice 
tendon of insertion of 8 %5 
digitorum; 15, neus 
17, inner part o! 


P O mame 
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vill are voluntary ; -nri . n ve 
uscles subject to e the eront bulk myse e priim {rons l prizm), n. The prismatis -R musculation 
X tripeb e itary muscles are not sub- Saje cte-rods oceupyin figs © y le Were an excellent lady bat that her fa Ty lik: 
en generally unetiDo vroe wnis uusele-readi pring a mnsele-com- Muxon-gla Marani and Poker Maleate Poe 
ee Hollow eating, bladder, and teed (mus‘I-ré"ding), n. The de- pe (mus’ ki-liir), a, (=F. musenlaire 
1e Pe Striped or voluntary mus- nterpretation of slight involunta " TNE amine ae TEA aede ka. 


hs 8. 4 a isti contractions 2 ing 
„ muscle: animal life, as distin- > ns of the muscles p x z muscularis, of muscle museul 
le Ue oforganiclife. hand is placed upon the s y & person whose muscle: : , SE us, 


es cn ai 22 ; ibjeet ot A 2 : see musclel,] 1. Of or pertaining in 
unstriped Ht tissue, of whatever hinto es J f experimen- y We to muscle or muscles; ORAA con- 
5 ; the property of n the researches a stituting, or e safi ? i bee 

ay which has t prop tion in Shewn over and over epee: On muzele-reading, it wax cular E a DES a of musele: a the mus- 

Į is thus capable of mo 1 fold subject would a by pure chance only the blind System; muscular origin or insertion; 

ility, an ively. muscular strength; j Funder certain conditions, find the ob- muscular fiber or tissue.—2. Done by or de- 
Figurat V > uscle.—Active insuff- out of twelve. 2 and sometimes'in two cases Pendent upon musele or museles: 

man of mu seles: as, muscular 


i Proe, Soe, Pe = “tion: 
as, & MU re insuficiency.— Alary muscles, muscle-rod (mus’L-rod Yeh. Research, 1.17, action; muscular movement; muscular strength. 
oa i- ), n. A segment of a ~ 3. Well-muscled; having well-developed mus- 


SDK 2 scles in the upper part å od, 
LUC Tn n-shaped muse fS. ded portion mMuscle-fibrilla betw z : : 
delicate pair uniting by Ur etively they a between two sive Krause’s 8; strong; sinewy; brawny: as, a muscular 
man.—4, Figu 


aart: collectively they have membranes (intermedi Š 
-sel or heart: coHectn ania nediate disks). ratively i à 
jal septum. Their function ap muscle serum (mus‘l-sé’rum), n. The serum  Nomind Sine ee ee vigorous. 
i me serur becomes muse 6 J 
one the cndial cavity. Amatorial _+0?med on the coagulation of muscle Te eae See 


circulation of the blood by al- 


ercise, 
the perica J muscle-su, 2r E 7 -plasm. Bulwer, My Novel, ix. 16. 
pees endicular muscles, e-sugar (mus’l-shig’ar), n. te M Christi s A 
cles. contort acuta skete ; muam muscling (musling), x. 2 K vee gh.) nation or ise ate ee beans ie re 
rata cal Ne ores of or to supplement Exhibition or representation of the masle `- Charles Kingsley; but he expressly repudiates it. 
worn to SUPP Y Yor weakened muscle. — Axial A good piece, the painters say, must have g, = k W e have heard much of late about “Mrsevlar Christi- 
Se to the axial skeleton; mus- 25 well as colouring and drapery. ia aes Shia ie clever expression, spoken in jest by I know not 
md tail.— Canine, muscoid (mus’koid), a. and n. i 


aa been bandied about the world, and supposed 


[< L. mu SCUS, by many to represent some new ideal of the Christian char- 


t See the adjectives. ; € t 
uscle. e oT (see moss), moss, + Gr. eldoc, form.] Tata acter. For myself, I do not know what it means. 
Anton yramidalis nasi, DOŁ., moss-like; resembling moss. Also musci- Letters and Memories of Charlea Kingsley, IJ. 212.} 
or parts of the oc Ipifofrontalis oe Jr Pec fascicle, fasciculus, or lacertus, a bundle 
Fy ‘es into an expression of gricl.— n. F pe A a variable number of parallel muscular fibers.— 
‘eatures lat BE aoe aa I, n. One of the mosses; a moss-like plant. cular fiber. (a) Muscular tissne, as composed of ae 


»yator r panes 
g-muscle, cater muscle, [After the anato- eee (mus-k6-loj‘i-kal), a. [< museol- ©) One of the fibers of which muscular tissue is ultimate- 
ion Tower aryepiglottic or Inferior aryteno. 09-Y -tc-al.] Belonging or pertaining to mus- Y composed.— Muscular fibril, fibrillation. sce the 
Snel called by liiton orpe ab moat ae cology. z one Muscular impression, the mark of the inser- 
aie Aiter the anatomis or- Ş ; S en a muscle, as of an adductor muscle on the inner sur- 
3 nori eee faa muscle at the inner ee (mus kol’6-jist), n: [< muscolog-y face of a bivalve shell. See ent at ciborium.— Mi 
The tensor et into the tarsal cartilages of the T 28$ -] ne skilled in the science of musco]- insertion, one of the attachments of an Individual mus- 
side of dal, othenar, ctc., muscles, See Ogy; a bryologist. ie eenerally iat ies in the smaller or mori monine 
eyelids.— 7 uscles, two sets of mus- The tribe of Sphagnacen = 7 3 pe aes ar motion, muscular movement, the 
the adjectivos ater Cho internal, their fibers crossing rated by UAGE TEORIENE yoro pees abe Mae tereraa gat bee ones mus- 
cles, the Creer ioy ting the adjacent margins of z : Wr aye? i pai .— Muscular plate, Same as musele plate. — Muscu- 
each other ea heir whole extent. ‘They are EF y < B Carpena, cae Eaa, ee Same as myalyia.— Muscular sen- 
the ribs heet of vespiration.—Kissing-muscle, the muscology (mus-kol 6-ji),n. [=F. m uscologie, pa a feelings which accompany the action of the mis- 
soene zele or sphincter of the mouth: technically < L. muscus, moss, + Gr. -hoyia, < 2£yew, speak: Peal ie lana a neater ei pate A 
jcular mus! ere cs ee ae stator. — Müll- ; ry s e 
called the orbicularis oris, T mid a . Ae see -ology.] The branch of botany thattreats of they are contracted, of the position of various parts of the 
Jer's palpebral muscle. i either lid, inserted near the MOSSES; also, a discourse or treatise on mosses. hoy, and of the resistance offered by external bodies.— 
ae of the tarsus, and innervated through the Also called bryology SDA a E mno oe pee 
tervieal sympathetic. — Muscles of deglutition, of mas- muscosity (mus-kos‘i-ti), n. [< L. muscosus, ; 


LSC i aan eae = of information.— Muscular stomach, a stomach with 
tication, cte. See deglutition, mastication, etc.— Orbic- mossy,< muscus, moss (see mossl), + -ity.] Mos- thick muscular walls, as the gizzard ‘of a fowl: distin- 


l], quadrate, etc., muscles. Seethead- <; eye 1 : atte 
UE, pra ine muscle, the levator labii superioris, _SIM€SS. gui rom the glandular stomach, or proventricul 


as of the dog, which, when it acts, displays the teeth, as in muscovado (mus-k6-va’d6), n. [Also muscova- anean Sy Een e o fhe re tan fs 
suiatling.—Sneering-muscle, the human levator labii da; =F. moscouade, mascouade,< Sp. moscabado, or musculature, regarded as a set of similar organs or 
superioris eee NA ves theke Ee of moscabada, mascobado, mascobada, for azúcar rysem of ae parts, Negi ments to ie ster aoe 
snecring. or other m) c: r a á = à K, a ar A =, = 7, 2 e osseous system, cte.— Muscular e 
muscle?, n. See mussel. mascobado, inferior OF vnr efined sugar. ] Unre contractile substance of muscle; muscular fiber. It is 
muscle-band n. See mussel-band. fined sugar; the raw material from which loaf- of two kinds—striated or striped muscle, and smooth. 

lebill (x Salers TI “{-scoter, a Sugarandlump-sugar are procured by refining. The former, of which all the ordinary muscles of the trunk 
muscienl. (mus eo ), n. h iS SuI sale TE Muscovado is obtained from the juice of thè sugar-cane and limbs and the heart are composed, consists of bundles 
duck, Zdemia perspicillata. G. Trumbull. [Ken- by evaporation and draining off the liquid part called 


nebunk, Maine. ] molasses. x = 
muscle-case (mus’l-kās), n. A muscle-compart- Muscovite (mus’k6-vit), n. and a. [Formerly 
ment. also Moscovite ; < E. Moscovite, now Muscovite 
muscle-casket (mus’I-kis’ket), n. A muscle- = Sp. Moscovita =D. Moskoviet = G. Moskowi- 
compartment. ter = Sw. Dan. Moskovit; as Muscovy (ML. Mus- 


muscle-cell (mus’I-sel), x. A cell from which covia), Russia (< Russ. Moskova (> G. Moskau, 
muscular tissue is derived; a myama@ba; a F. Moscow), Moscow), + -ite?.] In. 1. A native 
gree: . : 3 or an inhabitant of Muscovy or the principal- 
The connection with the muscle-cells. ity of Moscow, or, by extension, of Russia.—2. 
C. Claus, Zoöl. (trans.), p. 45. [Ù c.] In mineral., common or potash mica (see 
muscle-clot (mus‘l-klot), n. The substance mica”), a silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
ormed as a clot in the coagulation of muscle- with fhe latter element in part replaced by hy- 
nrate ane i drogen; the light-colored mica, varying from 
aes lmn (mus’‘l-kol’um),”. 1. A bundle nearly white to pale smoky brown, i is 
Use. cular fibers.—2, A muscle-prism. characteristic of granite, gneiss, and other re- 
M me mpartment (mus’l-kom-pärt”ment), lated crystalline rocks: formerly called Mier 
Rego eue space hounded at both ends vy glass. In granitic veins it sometimes occurs in pra 
SG s membrane (intermediate disk) and of great size, and is often mined, r fon camni a Kaum 

y the longitudinal planes which mark North Carolina; in thin plates i 5 


m iti icator, for 
’s ar > { . When ground up itis used as a lubricator, í ; g 4 
er Si areas. Itis occupied by a mus- dove silvery sheen to wall-paper, ete. Pheneite isa Striated yon Ae = 259 diamete a 
-corpu a muscle-case, musele-casket. variety of muscovite containing m TA ST atnan e Ss SANA its Abrile; Z, bro separate ey C. a mescalar fiber 
r Ô <i romu = = isks: D, = 
Cle-nucleng. a cle (mus l-kôr”pusṣ), n. Amus- mon kinds. The name hy dicks; D, a muscular fiber of which the contractile 


f s i breaking up into us K 
speci i ; i i the varieties which yield considerable ‘betance (a, ) is torn across, while the sarcolemma (6) has not given 
rent (nny. m a striated muscle. sometime ea These usually have a pearly or I way. Se 
Qmus’]-kur’ ent), n. See cur- luster anda talc-like feel, and are less elastic than the i SARA os are 
musce] ` kinds: damourite, margarodite, and sericite : of fibers which present a < rate b penran t mi 
i Stled (mus‘1q hydrous kinds: da ite is a green-colored variety of enveloped in and bound together by connective tissue 
ing muscles ox ),@ [< muselel + -ed2.] Hav- here included, Fuchsite is a green colon’ Toduction hich also supports the vessels and nerves of the muscle. 
in or muscular tissue: . muscovite containing chron d States was about 70,000 Striated muscle-fibers, except those of the heart, have an 
5 ; musculated: of mica (muscovite) in the United S 200 tons of mica- eath of sarcolemma. th muscular tissue 
-nucleus Cna a man. pounds, valued meme Sio ` itor use. (Min. Re- vanillike Tea fibers, each 
nu" kle-us), n. - waste, valued at $15,000, gro! they do not break up into fibrille, 
6-us), n. A nu e, Fey ie 


le-fiber. TAn 3 
stalwart, ly, lusty, vig 


Uscle-¢ 


i S 4 7.) ane 
cs In the str sources of the U. S., 188 : ees 
Stcolomma Te Usually placed on the ineere ees of 3, [I. c.] The desman or Muscovitie 


an À Mos- 
$ . a. Of or pertaining to Muscovy, or Mo 
Ving wi ane Pla), n. The liquid cow, a former principality ìn genteel Biy 
ae With snow Scle minced and mixed while and the nucleus of the Russian empire, 
in "(Gare + little salt. Itcoagulates, tension, of or pertaining to Russia. = : : ae 
e mus and musele-serum. T have ased the word Muscorite in thesense o pet ain: 
®mesode plat), n. A primitive seg- ing to the Tsardom of Muscovy Tosco a muscular : 
sce Of an embryo destined sense of “pertaining to the tow) Grazac, Russis, p. 420. + -ize.] 
©0r series of muscles; a myo- Se K een E 
1 Or myotome. Also calleq Muscovitic (amus-k9-vit ih), a. [K Muse 
s ltntary musel -ic.] eam os Hae ae wis, (ia) 
of cles of the co m 6-vi), ) musco ie 
eats of mee es srlougt mhort for Muscovy duck Lease i 
3 Sen Anat., II. 132. Muscovy anok or musk-dui pc 80 
dark-purple and musk-duck, 1. aS 
TE Muscovy glass. See muscovite, = 


CC-0. In Public Domain. G 


musculation 


way or modo in which a part is provided with 
muscles; the number, kind, and disposition of 


the muscles of a part or organ. 
Musculation, 


Itis not by Touch, Taste, H caring, Smelling, 
ete., that s can explain astronomical, physical, chemical, 


y ena. 
R Beary E Tatai, "probs. of Life and Mind, II. 446. 


=Syn. Musculation is more 
frequent in merely descriptive anatomy, with reference to 


sal disposition of in- 
the attachments or other topographic al disposi of in 
dividual muscles; musculature is the more comprehensive 


logical or embr; vological term. 
ciuseulature ( mus‘ kū-lä-tūr), n. [= Spm ie 
latura; as L. musculus, muscle, an -ature.] T ne 
furnishing orproviding o falivingorganism With 
muscles, or the method or means by which mus- 
cles are formed; also, the muscular tissue, sy A 
tom, or apparatus itself, considered with ref- 
erence to its origin, development, and subse- 
quent disposition; musculation. - 
The musculature of the right side of the larynx is still 


free, and, when acting, a crater-like cavity is seen, lined 
with granulations. i Lancet, No. 3436, p. 12. 


Dermal musculature. See dermal.= Syn. See mus- 
culation. 
musculet (mus’ kul), n. [< L. musculus, musele: 
see musclel.] A muscle. 
musculi, n. Plural of musculus, 1. 
musculine (mus‘kv-lin), n. [<L. m usculus, mus- 
cle (see musclel), + -ine2.] The animal basis of 
muscle; the chemical substance of which mus- 
cle chiefly consists. See m uscle-plasma and 
myosin. 
musculite(mus’ki-lit),n. [¢L.m usculus, mussel 
(see mussel), + -ite.] A fossil shell like a mus- 
sel or Mytilus, or supposed to be of that kind. 
musculocutaneous (mus’kū-lõ-kū-tāã'nş-us), 4. 
[< L. musculus, muscle, + cutis, skin: see cu- 
taneous.] Muscular and cutaneous: specifically 
s said of certain nerves which, after giving off 
motor branches to muscles, terminate in the 
skin as sensory nerves. The superior and inferior 
musculocutaneous nerves of the abdomen are two branches 
of the lumbar plexus, more frequently called the tiohy- 
pogastric and ilioinguinal. (See these words.) The mus- 
culocutancous nerve in the arm is a large branch of the 
brachial plexus, which supplies the coracobrachialis and 
biceps muscles, and in part the brachialis anticus, and then 
ramifies in the skin of the forearm. ‘That of the leg is one 
of two main branches of the external popliteal or peroneal 
nerve, which supplies the peronei muscles and then rami- 
fies in the skin of the lower leg and foot. 


musculopallial (mus’ki-l0-pal’i-al), a. [< L. 
musculus, rauscle, + NL. pallium: see pallial.) 
Supplying or distributed to muscles and to the 
mantle or pallium of a mollusk: specifically 
applied to the outer of two nerves given off 
aon ue meceni Ganglion, the other being 
e splanchnic nerve. rans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
XXXII. 628. ne 
musculophrenic (mus’ku-lo-fré’nik), a. [<L. 
musculus, muscle, + Gr. gp7v, diaphragm.] Per- 
taining tothe muscular tissue of the diaphragm : 
panels applied oa ere branch of the 
d mammary artery, which supplies the 
diaphragm and lower intercostal ran 
SEY (mus-ku-los‘i-ti), n. [= F. mus- 
culosité, < L. as if *musculosita(t-)s, < muscu- 
losus, musculous: see musculous.] The quality 
gor pelts Ee j jisculanty. 
ospiral (mus’ku-lo-spi’ral), a. [< Iu. mus- 
culus, muscle, + spira, spire: see ee Timer: 
Tating a muscle and winding spirally around a 
ene Ene cifically applied to the largest branch 
9! rachial plexus, which winds around the 
umerusin company with the superior profunda 
ERN aon Arli iio muscles of the back 
Eie emerat orearm and the skin of 


mı 


Musculation, Musculature. 


muscle or 
i le uvous coat or iris of the eye hath a wsculous 
; hae contract that round hole in it called 
ee see Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 
Eea i hence, strong; sinewy. 
e 80 musculous and subtile that he 
nose. Swift, Tale of a Tub, xt 
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Milton, P. L., vii. 52. poetry. the SP 
eon a muse, in doubt or hesitation. Museless and unbookish eye caren 
them aE e Bethe I had rather Jeaue ing nought Dee ATEO itica ( 

hati e, then in a maze in telli é b Ha 
ee Luly, Buphiues, Anat, of Wit, p. 108 musenna, n: See mese trate math 
should Beconte ine we are now all at a muse what TUGMA a her (Same as ie) De 
A raph-y -ert Poa og Ta ines 
i Muse? E Court and Times of Charles II., I. 251. Peano nS müza ‘les! o 
Pg. It, oes IK OF. muse, F. muse = Pr. Sp. ograph-y + ist]. One se Á 
mise, (Ta maa Aie = G. muse = Sw. Dan. fies the objecte p 5 iat 
paca, Laconian uò t.povca, Molic yoica, Dorie raphist. [Recent] am apl 
also. aang or öd, a Muse (see def. 1),  Mostof the naturalists an ts of A 
Ranta Song, eloquence, in pl. arts, shells in their work sta plemeni y K 
Ene moin general fitness, pro- Mendes da © A ryg), m 
m. Ppr of tujen o a(reg.contr.uaoa), museography (me agi pare 


ae i lide, cte MUSeogra 
Panopea, Unionidae, Cyronida, Mytilide, cte. pad, part. pepade, pro Phy 
(c) A genus of brachiopods of tho family Tore- ter, seek after, atom: mig 
bratulide. Quenstedt, 1871. f a. ly, covet, ete, Theth 
Mus. Doc. An abbreviation of Musicæ Doctor sometimes given ie lit 
Doctor of Music). writers assumed), on 


ferred from the se 
more prob. refery 
the ‘‘fine frenzy,” į 
usual sense ‘strive 


NSe be 
ing. SO ‘gag 
der, muse, 
It. musare), ponder, 
trifle, dawdle; origin un 
l nutter, mumble, 
< ML. musare, mussare, 
be in uncertainty; ef. 
mussa, mysja, mutter, whisper; 2 r. 

er, 


-53 AMONp l Llc 
a frenzy E Whic¢ 
5 prophet.’ Havia, 
Hence museum, music.’ ete.: g 


myth., one of the dg 


inthe Homeric poe 
been put at three, 
as nine: Clio, ihe h 
Euterpe, of Dionys 
of gaict 


snout, beak: see muzzle, morse?. 
of L. morsus to OF. 
L. deorsum, OF. sus, < L, seorsum. 
OSp. and Tt. forms, in this view, must be bor- 
rowed from the OF., a thing in itself highly 
improbable at a date so early, and sufficient, 
with the improbability of such a transfer of 
notions, to disprove this explanation. In ano- 
ther view, also improbable, the word is < OHG. 
muozen, be idle, muoza, G. musze, idleness, lei- 
sure. Hence amuse.) I. intrans. 1. To pon- 
der; meditate; reflect continuously and in si- 
lence; be in a brown study. 

Right hertely she hym loved, and mused here-on so 
moche that she was sore troubled, and fayn wolde she haue 
hym to be her lorde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 229. 

Taking my lonely winding walk, I mus'd, 
‘And held accustom’d conference with my heart. 
Cowper, The Four Ages. 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 
Whittier, Maud Muller. 


Q}. To be astonished; be surprised ; wonder. 
I muse my Lord of Gloucester is not come; 
"Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 1. 
Yonder is ther an host of men, 
I musen who they bee. 
Captain Car (Child’s Ballads, VI. 150). 
This may be a sufficient reason to us why we need no 
longer muse at the spreading of many idle traditions so 
soon after the Apostles. Malton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


8. To gaze meditatively. 
As y stood musynge on the moone. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 148. 


Then came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her, 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


=Syn. 1. Meditate, reflect, etc. (see li x - 
plate), cogitate, ruminate, brood. ees ee 
TI. trans. 1. To meditate on; think of re- 
flectively. 
Thou knowist all that hertes thenke or muse, 
All thynges thou seest in thy presence. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6441. 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
Thomson, Hymn, 1. 118. 


of astronomical and ot 
liope, the chief of the 


art wi 
leader of thee 


In this city [Cremona] di 
secrate himself to the ioe ae Poet Ning 
18€8. i 
Hence—2. [cap. orl. c.] An ing i 
poen inspiration: often spoken ot ai 
‘LOD 7A r b i 
rop an by Pon as a goddess, 
O for a Muse of fire, that w S 
The brightest heaven of inven 
Shak., Hen. Y. i 
Of Man’s first disobedience ; 
Of that forbidden tree, oen 
Brought death into the world, and all our yee 
Sing, heavenly Muse. Milton, P, ji i 
8. A poct; a bard. [Rare.] 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined um; 
And, as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
Milton, Lycitss, 
muse? (mūs), n. [< OF. musse, a littleh 
corner to hide things in, ¢ musser, hide 
michel, mooch, mouch.] 1. Anopeningma 
through which a hare or other game! 
tomed to pass. Also muset. 
As when a crew of gallants watch the wild muz of abe 


Their dogs put in full crie, he rusheth on before. 
Chapman, liad, xi. 


The old prouerbe. . + «Tis as hard to pnd aha 


out a muse as a woman without a souse. 
Greene, Thieves Falling Out (Harl. Mise, m at 


ma 


Li 7 i cing the £6 

Like to an hunter skilful in marking ap 

and muces of wild a me enclosed manyam i 

his lamentable net and toyle. 5, ap eI 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (10) 

2+. A loophole; 2 means of Sa 
For these words still left & muse for the p 


e of a 08 


2t. To wonder at. 
muse! (müz), n. [< ME. muse, < OF. muse, muze, 
meine amusement, < muser, muse: see musel, 
z] ahe act of musing; meditation; reverie; 
sent-mindedness; contemplative thought. 


3. The mouthpiece or wind-pip 
vri use. 3 a 
Also written sm ae of?) Or 


mused (miizd), a. [Sm E 
with liquor; bemused; my tho piet ; 


Thys king in muses ther was full str Head waiter honoring ripe: tar 
a the noblesse of this castell ives my Half-mused, oF reeling a wine 
at almost he slepte, but not a-slepe fully. [ ¿m uset, 13 
hi 5 


Rom. of Partenay (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 5511 iz/fil), 4 
W ; 2 . E. T. S.), l. 5511. museful (müz h Ca oe 5 
a ee Burpee: ; an e ei OF ae thovg sel 
is dedication . . . may hapl Ly (maz ful), 6¢® 
well fare t see aply make your Honorsmuse; musefu. y (m 
are that dedication that may excite your muse. ner; thoughtfully. variant 0 


Florio, Se Dict. (1598), Ep. Ded., p. [3]. muselt, n. An obsolete re use 
. Rate e... was fill’d az‘les), & en the 
With admiration and deep muse, to hear useless ( ine ) qisregardi®8 


Of things so high and strange. 


See 


“Hae, a defective verb (perf, pé- ov, a museum, 


museosTaphy Nae 
P on or Written classification 
ed escripoe im Also mus@ography. 
ee, museum. 
jna! 


rg-jist), n. 


z [< museolog-y 
mii-26-01 4 


° q in museology- 
sed in m CNL. museum, 


1 arrangements of the 
unsatisfactory aoe mni 
t tion is made of such de- 
light OF no wy American, and in which 
vanced by us. 
ee z Science, VI. 82. 
ar), 2. One who muses; one wbo 
(mi 20"), (rites as in a reverie; an ab- 
ks, Š 
p | person. 
jinded pe ike most elegiac poets, a mere sad 
jenos an who finds a secret of joy in the 
jays o Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 530. 
eras Ridden by a Muse or 
ossessed py poetical enthusiasm. 


adust and thin, 
n loose skin. — 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 37. 


ve, Muse-rid mope, 


No meagh hyt-gown of his ow: 
g 


Jna dun! 


nusit; dim. of muse3.] 
(mū’set), n. [Also? 


through the which he (the hare] goes 
amaze his foes. j : 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 683. 


- pot’) m, [F., dim. of OF. muse, a 
sette ae Lhe rane < ML. musa, a 
pipe, & 9° PPP "nusa, a song, a Muse: see 
bagpipe, i. A small and simple variety of 
Muse?) ‘A form of bagpipe once very popular 
Prance, having a compass of from ten to thir- 
es S, A quiet pastoral melody, usual- 
iy with a drone-bass, written in imitation of a 


bagpipe tune: often introduced as one of the 
eh especially as 


parts of the old-fashioned suite, 
acontrastito the gavotte. Such melodies were often 
used a5 dance-tunes; and thus the term musette was ex- 
tended to the dance for which they were used. we 
museum (mi-zé’um), 7. E= F. masan T 
Sp. museo = Pg. museu = It. museo, . MU- 
scum, < Gr. povceiov, a temple of the Muses, a 
place of study, a library or museum, also (late) 
mosaic, < ota, a Muse: see M use2.] A build- 
ing or part of a building appropriated as a re- 
pository of things that have an immediate re- 
lation to literature, art, or science; especially 
and usually, a collection of objects in natural 
history, or of antiquities or curiosities. Among 
the leading museums may be mentioned —in Italy, the 
Vatican (developed largely from the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries) and the Capitoline at Rome, the Uffizi 
and Pitti Palace at Florence, the great Museo Nazionale at 
Nipe, and the Brera at Milan ; in France, the Louvre (per- 
rats the most important in the world, opened 1793), the 
Ge (devoted to recent art), the Trocadéro, and 
os a de Cluny at Paris; in Germany, the Zwinger 
Hi at mute eighteenth century) at Dresden, the mu- 
REN tlin, and the Glyptothek and Pinakothek at 
a ich; in Great Britain, the Ashmolean at Oxford (open- 
i 6S3) and the British Museum (the largest in the coun- 
TY; founded 1753) and the South Kensingt 
(illustrative of the; e€ South Kensington Museum 
very notabl e industrial arts) at London. There are 
at Athens ble anes at St. Petersburg, at Madrid, and 
near Caley and the museum at Ghizeh (formerly Boulak), 
States World-wide reputation. In the United 
museums are the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Topolitan Museum at New York, and the 
um jw at Washington. The meaning to the 
of pa eometimes extended, especially on the 
pe, to include galleries of pictures and 


mush), n, 


2 Var. of ma, 
Pais sh 


musels 


The many labyrinth to 


Are like 4 


mu 


[Prob. orig. a dial. var. of 
a mixture: see mashl. Not 
1. Anything mashed. Halli- 
til it 2. Meal boiled in water 
= y eae a aes soft mass: as, 
ai and milk; specificall 
stypa ation made from mA cone 


Tn thickness Ji 
Close up ies dike a cane, it Nature roul’ 
Which beina ares, to keep it from the cold: 
p iad and boyl'd, Mush they make. 
ge to Bermuda (1671). (Bartlett.) 
tons, how I blush 
anians call thee Mush! 
oel Barlow, Hasty Pudding, i 


rice] into a mush? See how 


w. 
$ M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 19. 


. © Tesemblin 
$ m x 
A aS, mush o f A as being soft 


ere T look 
Y Tesistan ed for a manly fu 
°¢; to find a mush of conceronr 
D ah Emerson, Friendship. 
1 um + . 
2 )_Pomace; stosh. 
Y refuse. “Halliwell. [Prov. 


Vn in 


To heen 


y native r 
y the Pennsylyo 
Why 
tepant U People cook it 
€ grains are} 


8. Somethin 


` mushru (mush'rö), 7. 
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Parime The best kind of iron ore 
ina he Mush muddle, pot-pic. (Cape Cod.) A 
A sh? (mush), v. t. [Perhap a var. of meshl 
o nick or notch (dregs-f. ond tied 


0 abrics . 
with a stamp, for oana )round the edges 


mushed (musht), a. [<y 
à ushi 
tered; depressed; a nen t 


Halli- 


-¢42.] Shat- 


our people; . , 


music 
A child-bearing, tender-hearted thing is the woman of 
+ she's not mushy, but her heart Is tender, 
z George Elist, Daniel Deronda, xlvi. 
er-ripe, mushy, bruised, and partially decayed fruit 


makes a poor dark-colored dried product. 


Sei, Amer., X. 8., LXI, 282, 


Prov. E music (müzik), n, (< ME 
Going abit Ta: sell - Eng.] ene muzik), n, [< ME. musik, musyk, mu- 
ine ai she Wak nao eithout changing her cap, and look. es =e Dae gens = MLG. MHG, mu- 
George Eliot, Mill on th ite azo, on Bw, musik, < OF. (and F.) mu- 
1A e Floss, fii, 3, Sigue = Sp. música = Š j 
musheront, n. An obsolete f 7 tii. 8. ers p. música = Pg. It. musica, musie, < L. 


orm of mushroom, 
e as muschetor, 
e musquash-root, 


mushetour, n. In her. sam 
mushquash-root, n. 


mushroom (maush’rém), n. anda. [Also dial 
or obs. mushrome, mushrump, musheron: < ME. 
musheron, muscheron, < OF, mon ', : 


mi uscheron, mouse. 
ron, a mushroom, < mousse, moss: see ’moss1,] 


i n. 1. A cryptogamic plant of the class Fun- 
gi: applied in a general sense to almost any 
of the larger, conspicuous fungi, such as toad. 
stools, puffballs, Hydnei, ctc., but more partic- 
nany to the agaricoid fungi and especially to 
t 2 e ee forms. The species most usually cultivated 
< ag Agaricus campestris, edible agaric or mushroom 
Mus hrooms are found in all parts of the world and are 
usually of very rapid growth. In some localities they form 
a staple article of food. In Tierra del Fuego the nativeslive 
lar gely upon Cytharia Darwinii, and in Australia many 
species of Boletus are used as food by the natives. Many 
SUELO IETS a and the selection of those suit- 
able for cing shot be intrust j 
See cut under Agaricus, Enae Wo competent Suni 
Hither the Emperour Claudius repaired, in hi = 
cover his health through the temperature ofthe Pa to te 
but contrarily here met with the mushromes that poysoned 


him. Sandys, Travailes, p. 236. 
Hence—2, An upstart; one who rises rapidly 
from a low condifion in life. 

But cannot brook a night-grown mushrump— 


Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is— 
Should bear us down of the nobility. 


Marlowe, Edward TI., i. 4. 


And we must glorify 
A mushroom! one of yesterday ! 


B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 
3. Asmallmushroom-shaped protuberance that 
sometimes forms on the end of the negative 
carbon in are-lamps.—Cup-mushroom, a common 
name for certain discomycetous fungi, particularly of the 
genus Peziza. See Discomycetesand Peziza.—Devil’s mush- 
room, a name given to many poisonous fungi resembling 
edible mushrooms. [Colloq.|—Fairy-ring mushroom. 
See champignon and Marasmivs.—St. George’s mush- 
room, a species of mushroom, Agaricus gambosus, which 
appears in May and June, growing in rings. The name is 
also given to A. arvensis. 


II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to mushrooms; 
made of mushrooms: as, mushroom sauce.— 2. 
Resembling mushrooms in rapidity of growth 
and in unsubstantiality; ephemeral; upstart: 
as, mushroom aristocracy. 

Somebody buys all the quack medicines that build pal- 


aces for the mushroom, say rather the toadstool, million- 
aires. 0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 186. 


Mushroom anchor, catchup, coral, ete. Seethe nouns. 


— Mushroom head, the nose-plate on the inner part of 


the breech-plug of a breech-loading cannon. See noxe-plate, 
and second cut under fermeture. 
mushroom (mush’rém), v.t. [< mushroom, n.] 
To elevate suddenly in position or rank. 
upstart mushroomed into rank. x 
ag De ardeo, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 297. (Davies.) 
i ‘yom-hich’ez), %. pl. 
mushroom-hitches (mush‘rom hich”ez), 
Inequalities in the floor of a coal-mine, See 
sioned by the projection of basaltic or other 
stony substances. Haine [eor mea 
mushroom-spawn (mush'röm-spän), t. y: 
substance i which the reproductive mycelium 
of the mushroom is embodied. j 
mushroom-stone (mush röm-stõn), n. 
or fossil that resembles & m TA 
i S; . 
Two small mushroom-stones, in form of a uni 
50 "Fifteen other mushroom-stones of near the same 


with the precedent. .--_ 
in shape exactly resembling a sort of co 


marine original, 


Astone 


mushroom-strainer (mush’rdm-stra‘nér), n. 
An inyerted-dish strainer or pat 
named from its shape. 4. 4 ou gk ° = 

mushroom-sugar (mush yom-shug” ar), n. 
nite. 


washable material madeinIndia, bavio 
silk finish and a cotton ba A ae 
wearing-apparel, and is very duradic- 
mushrum (mush’rump); n. 
dialectal form y me 
mush’i), @  ™ 
EEN Ce pulpy; without fiber or firmn 
The deaths pena is 
morality and expediency. © 


Gr. povoth (se, 
Muses presided, 
music; fe 
kóc, a 
man of letters), < poi 


combinations of so 
as, the music of th 


shape 
ite colour, an 
These are of sulle ae of 


which I ae aa On Fossils, p- 137. 
cistern-pumps, 50 
Man- 


ind. mashrīa.] A 
mors ngaglossy 
used or 


unos mth ation, n, Feb. 3, 1870, p- 67. 


= Ar. misiqa = Turk. Hind. musiqi, 4 


7ixv7), any art over which the 
esp. lyric poetry set to melody, 
m. of poste, of the Muses (6 prover 
votary of the Muses, a poct, musician, 

3 ca, œ muse: see Muse2.} 
- Any pleasing succession of sounds or of 
ounds; melody or harmony: 
e winds, or of the sea. 

For the armony 


And sweet accord was so good muzike 
That the ucice to angels most was like, 


Flower and Leaf, 
In sweet muzie is such art, 
Rilling care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing die. 
} Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 1 (cong). 
When those exact co-ordinations which the ear per- 
ceives as rhythm, tune, and tone-color are suggested to 
the ear by a series of musical sounds, the result is music. 
S. Lanier, Sci. Eng. Verse, p. 48. 
The bird doth not betray the secret springs 
Whence note on note her musie sweetly pours. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 29. 
2. (a) The science of combining tones in rhyth- 
mic, melodic, and harmonie order, so as to pro- 
duce effects that shall be intelligible and agree- 
abletotheear. (b) Theart of using rhythmie, 
melodic, and harmonic materials in the produc- 
tion of definite compositions, or works having 
scientific correctness, artistic finish and pro- 
portion, esthetic effectiveness, and an emo- 
tional content or meaning. 
In Candia siue Creta was musyke firste founde, and also 
tourneys and exercyse of armes on horsbacke. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 
Music has been developed according to certain rules 
which depended on unknown laws of nature since dis- 
covered; . . . it cannot be separated from these laws, and 
. Within them there is a fleld large enough for all the 
efforts of human fancy. Blazerna, sound, p. 187. 
Degrees in music are not conferred by the University of 
London. Grove's Dict. Music, 1. 452. 


3. A composition made up of tones artistically 
and scientifically disposed, or such compositions 
collectively: as, a piece of music. Music is clas- 
sified and named with respect to its origin or general 
style as barbarous, popular, national, artistic, sacred, sec- 
ular, ete.; with respect to its technical form as melodic, 
harmonic, polyphonic or contrapuntal, homophonic, Gre- 
gorian, classical, romantic, strict, free, lyric, epic, dra- 
matic, pastoral, mensurable, figured, ete. ; with respect to 
its method of performance as vocal, instrumental, solo, 
choral, orchestral, concerted, etc.; and with respect toits 
application as ecclesiastical or church, theatrical, operatic, 
military, or as concert-, chamber-, dance-music, ete. 

His [Rossini’s] use of the crescendo and the ‘‘eabaletta,” 
though Someone leary R ee gave ae painy to 

i ic which added grea e excellence - 
Ta Foye l Encyc. Brit, XX. 861. 


4, A musical composition as rendered by in- 
struments or by the voice. 
Some to Uae prepa 5 E 
X the doctrine, but the music there. 
RSS ERE Essay on Criticism, L 344. 
5. The art of producing melody or harmony by 
means of the voice or of instruments. 
Also there shalbe one Teacher of Musicke, and to play 
ond the Lute, the Bandora, and Cytterne. 
Book of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1.7. 


6. The written or printed score of a composi- 


tion; also, such scores collectively: as, a book 
of music; musie for the piano or the flute. — T. 


A company of performers of music; a band; an 
orchestra. meee 
Pi The music is come, sir. 

Fal. Let them play. 


ic, sir. 5 = 
Tam one of the musie, 7 er, Wite for a Month, ii 


emotion, such as is 

by melodious and harmonious sounds; 

the source, cause, or occasion of such emo! 
Such Musicke is wise words, wi 


8. Pleasurable 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 245. 


music 


d yman nics.— Florid, Gregorian, } 
q è aA ie word C fage music, a game in wW hich 
some article is hidden, to be sought for by one of the com: 
mont which is played fast as he approaches the place o; 
concealment Atl more slowly as he wanders from it. 


J ked it more 
A pleasant game, she thought; she liked 
i ii All the rest. 
ea eS Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
artial.—Measurable, mea- 
ts minio Paa ; mensurable, pia =) 


ire surable music. Sec 
ES Ma, Sco military.— Music of the future, 5 
phrase first used by Richard Wagner to express a a i ae 
combination of poetic, musical, dramatic, and econ nn n 
into extended works, but often used ina narrates s an 
as doscriptive of a musical style similar to that of ng a r 
— Music of the spheres. See harmony of UG me ea 
under harmony. — Music trade-mark. Sce tra a a 
See organte.— Program music, n 


— Organic music. > means of instru- 


ic intended to convey to the hearer, D; ans : 
manta and without the use of words, a descr Nasty or su F 
gestion of definite objects, scones, or events. T] he T i 
often very vaguely used.— To face the music. See ` 
— Turkish IME Same as janizary MUNC. ; : 
musict (müzik), v. t. [< music, n.] To entice 
or seduce with music. 


A man must put a mean val ist to 
him for a touch upon an instrument, and a faint idea of 


ts to be fiddled and musick’d into hell. _ 
SE ge Gentleman Instructed, p. 135. (Davies.) 


musica (mii’zi-kit), n. [L. and It.: see music] 
ic. — f lorata, false or 
Music.— Musica ficta, falsa, or co Aarni 


3 in the fourtee 

i noo naio T ee in which accidentals or 
notes foreign tone scale of the mode were introduced for 
the sake of euphony. 

musical (mū’zi-kal), a. and ^. [< F. Sp. Pg. 
musical = It. musicale, < NL. #musicalis, < L. 
musica, music: see music.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to music, in any sense; of the nature 
of music: as, musical proportion.— 2. Sound- 
ing agreeably; affecting the ear pleasurably ; 
conformable to the laws of the science of music ; 
conformable to the principles of the art of mu- 
sic; melodious; harmonious. 


As sweet and musical 


As bright Apollo's lute. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 342. 


All little sounds made musical and clear 

Beneath the sky that burning August gives, 

While yet the thought of glorious Summer lives. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 375. 


8. Pertaining to the performance or the nota- 
tion of musie.—4. Fond of music; discriminat- 
ing withregardtomusic: as, the child is musical, 
or has a musical ear.—5. Amusing; ridiculous. 


(Slang, New Eng. ]—usical box, a mechanical mu- 
sical instrument, consisting essentially of a barrel or cyl- 
inder, caused to revolve by clockwork, in the surface of 
which are small pegs or pins, so arranged as to catch and 
twang the teeth of a kind of steel comb. These teeth are 
graduated in size, and carefully tuned; and the dispo- 
sition of the pins is such as to sound them in perfect 
melodic succession and rhythm, so that even very elabo- 
rate music may be faithfully Perea ne The position 
of the barrel may usually be slightly shifted from side to 
side, so that more than one tune can be played from the 
same barrel; and sometimes more than one barrel is pro- 
vided for the same box, so that an extensive repertoire is 
‘ible. Occasionally small bells, or even small reeds 
own by a bellows, as in the hand-organ, are added to in- 
crease the resources of the instrument. The effects pro- 
duced are often very pleasing and varied.— Musical 
characters. See character.—Musical clock, a clock to 
which a musical box or barrel-organ is so attached as to play 
tunes at certain periods.—Musical condenser, a con- 
genset tothe terminal plates of which the wiresfrom a tele- 


uation upon Christ to leave 


progression. 


or a party for a musical en- 
: same as musicale. 


biona e cant terms as theatricals and musicals, 
l by th AlppaetTophan, ‘still Sana Aaa his 


steat, mu- 
0. cert 


pany, who is partly guided by the music of some et ON parrel-organ. 


both, usually music-loft (mi’zik-loft), n. 
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We shut our hearts up nowadays, 


janizary music. Seo Like some old musve-box that plays 


Unfashionable airs. 


‘Austin Dobson, A Gage d’ Amour. 


gr the music-box. z 
Aminadab thf Br emith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1. 


ic-cabi mii/zik-kab’i-net), n. An orna- 
music cabinet C rack for holding music-books 
e{-music. 
pate qma’zik-kas), n. 1. Asetof shelves, 
compartments, or drawers for holding music, 
whether bound orin sheet form.— 2. A roll, fo- 
lio, or cover for carrying music, especially sheet 
music. Also called music-roll, musi folio, ete. 
—3, A printers’ case or tray fitted with parti- 
tions for music-types. 
music-chair (mii’zik-ch 
stool. ; 
N (mū’zik-klamp), 7. A clip or file 
for holding sheet-music. 
music-club (mi’zik-klub), n. 
for the practice of music. 
There were also music-clubs, or private meetings for the 
practice of music, which were exceedingly fashionable 


ri le of opulence. z 
witu neor : Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 383. 


music-demy (mii’zik-de-mi”), n. An English 
size of printing-paper, 20% X 148 inches. 
music-desk (mu‘zik-desk), n. A musie-stand. 
“Tap —tap—tap,” went the leader's bow on the music- 
aes poke z Dickens, Sketches, viii 
music-folio (mii’zik-f0/lio), n. Same as music- 
case, 2. aus : 
music-hall (miizik-hal), n. A public hall used 
especially for musical performances or other 
public entertainments; specifically, in Eng- 
land, such a hall in which the entertainment 
consists of singing, dancing, recitations, or im- 
itations in character, burlesque, variety per- 
formances, and the like. 
So this is a music-hall, easy and free, 
A temple for singing, and dancing, and spree. 
F. Locker, The Music Palace. 
music-holder (mi’zik-hol’dér), n. 1. A mu- 
sic-case.—2. A rack, clip, or hook for holding 
music for a performer. 
music-house (mu’zik-hous), n. 1. A house 
where publie musical entertainments are given. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the pro- 
fessed musicians assembled at certain houses in the me- 
tropolis, called music-houses, where they performed con- 
certs, consisting of vocal and instrumental music, for the 
entertainment of the public. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 382. 
2. A firm or other business concern dealing in 
printed music, or musical instruments, or both. 
musici (mū’zi-si), 1. pl. Same as karmonici. 
musician (mii-zish’an), n. [Early mod. E. also 
musition; < F. musicien ; as music + -ian.] One 
who makes music a profession or otherwise de- 
votes himself to it, whether as composer, per- 
former, critic, theorist, or historian. 
The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 
DA Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. 47. 
musicianer (mu-zish’an-ér), n. [< musician + 
-er1.] Same as musician. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
Musicianer I had always associated with the militi 
1a- 
mustersof my boyhood, and too hastily concluded it an 
abomination of our own, but Mr. Wright calls it a Nor- 
Jol word, and I find it to be as old as 1642 by an cx- 
$ e a Collier. £ Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
musicianly (mu-zish’an-li), a. [< musician + 
-lyi.] Having, exhibiting, or illustrating 
rti p ing, or illustrating the 
properties of good music, or the skill and taste 
of a good musician. 


ar), n. Same as music- 


An association 


underharmonic). musicianshi' (mu-zish’an-ship), n. [< musi- 


cian + -ship.] Skill in music iti 
ship. } al composition or 
expression; musical acquirements. p 3 
As a whole, “St. Reap is a work which bears testi- 
8! 


mony both to the thorough musicianship an 
ural gifts of its composer. nen Ka 302 


musicless (miu‘zik-les), a. [< music + -less.] 


Unmusical; inharmonious. 


r yi ops a ‘di 
their marchings. Sandys, Travailes, pete. (Danes) 


Same as organ- 


musi 


0-dra-mat’ik), a. 
ma; at once dra- 


Musi 
His ive 
pose,” represent ough by no} 
matic art. ean entireyy ais 
hew g 


musicograph i 
3 APDy (mii-z; 
se pose) ad $ daer KOR’ tg i 
art of writing musie o Viite, 

) iY "ite, 
musical notation, OV in te 
musicomania (mū’ 2 
musicomanie = Tt ‘ 

( te = It. musi MA 
mania, < Gr. novo) m Maniga 2 g 
In pathol., a variety oesie, + ll 


zi-kō-m Fie 


3 otis y E m pi 
Teon faculties ang Omana a à 
Sor ing passion for musje mge 
called musomania Se, Duy i : 

: Tiss 


music-paper (mi’zik-pqv,, 
with staffs for recording LD); n. P? 
music-pen (mü’zik-pen a LEN 
sisting of a woodey not An ing 
n handle an Strune 


ink and the pen is draw the chann mall 
n across pape čl Ary fy, 
e a staff fea five rag 
es n à 
> AN 0 & mnsi 
or mounted upon an indepen à 
signed to hold the musie fop cut 
Also called music-holder “singg 
music-recorder (mü’zik-rë-kôr’ 
vice for recording music as iti : 
sort of keyed instrument, ag the 
forte. Mr. Fenby’s recorder, na 
graph, does this by means of a stud atts 
side of each key. When the key is presse 
SEC doy 


Upon 
Tor p 


Hl hy i 
Played i } 
ganm 


at a uniform rate. The arrang 

the length and character of the notei an asio 
nautograph records notes by means of h Moe 
to a kind of spheroidal drum, which vib ia 
musical notes are sounded, whether by fe iL 
an instrument. Y the mouth 


a a ee | 
A o (mū'zik-rõl), n. Same as nafi 
musicryt (mi’zik-ri), n. [<musie +4) woh 
Marston, Scourge at Viie a | 
music-school (mù'zik-sköl), n. Aschoalsis | 
musie is the principal subject taught: sal 
on a large scale, also called a conservatory, | 
music-shell (mū’zik-shel), n. A volute, fea} 
musica, inhabiting the Caribbean Sea, his) 
the shell marked with color in a way thts) 
sembles bars of music, the spots bein ii 
several rows or series. See cut under roht. | 
music-smith (mi’zik-smith), n, A watt) 
who makes the metal parts of pianofortes, f 
Simmonds. ; 
music-stand (mi‘zik-stand), n. 1, A ne 
rack or music-case.— 2. A raised platform 
in a park, on which a band plays. 
music-stool (mi’zik-stél), n- 
with an adjustable seat, for 
pianoforte or similar instrument. 
chair. 5 R 
music-type (mū’zik-tīp), ™ Type for 
printing music. z 
music-wire (mū’'zik-wīr), n- 


is used in making the strings ° 
[E] An oë 


ments. T 
Musigny (mü-zē'nyi), 2. bos indy. 
red “gine of the Côte @Or in Burg i} 
musimon, musmon (mu se si 
[= F. musimone, MUSMON T ay) Me 
musimo(n-), musmo(n-) (Care ‘noun Ar 
animal, supposed to et A .| 
shee ee re 2 COME usy Tai” ; 
musing (mū'zing), g E 
of mel v] Phe act of ponderi £i 
thoughtfulness. 


noe > 
Generydes stode still in grele 
‘And to the quene gaue 


Sometimes into mr 
So dreamlike that he might N 


W m0) 

Then he again to comm? 
Villiam Morr, 
Willia F 


musing (mi’zing), P- a. 
ful; preoccupied. 
; P RA step and tigon, 
Pe dag dose 
musingly (mū’zing-li) ae erupt 
musion, ^. [Appi 
mon. | In her., # 
The Cat-a-Mountaln, Fe F 
olete a g 
musitt, n. An obso val i A 7 
muse, L. olete PE 
musitiont, ”. A® obs Zf misi) m” 
musive (mu/ziv), © ; 
vum, < Gr. povoelov, osaic 
mosaiol,] Same as MAN 


Leh ly a a E a a E E E A A T ESS 
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musive 3909 
he arranged some- lorides and C. ark 
to id C. prehensilis, known as 


sin a eycomb, this hutia-es bali. ? 

jls in a honeycomb, hutia-carahali, are of Is k tia-emga ani 

ween two very close and somewhat re Bee Size and arboreal habita 
e rats, I 


lained by 7 
ined Py musk-codt (musk’kod), n. A musk-ba 


musk-ox 


We mnst live like our Pu 
ritan fath 
to chureh, and sat down to dinner, ater Mee wes 


the lad 


x pte yes in their nef 
al Phen ace, one minute s figuratively, a scented fop. ig; hence, side, and a a e ten aiani Ci 
pant sing t t Soross this MUS cone, while the sections It’s a sweet musk-cod Lie j Kevother, s 
sop ga it ard excite only on vould cover halves of two OO & pure spic’d gull. musketot, n. S '- Phillips, Speeches, p. 54. 
thah ot jt wou ove ant eo ip to activity, would appear musk-d AANA Dekker, Satiromastix, musketo e a 
tir ediately o nnd, exciting Hall, German Culture, p- 279. aa E ee tee: der) nm lose E -= PAN (aneka a n. [Formerly also 
a nt COD oe is ant, Moschus Pan rr ae umi- ctoon; L F. n 
acente eh g moschiferus, o Su 3 OF. mousqueton, < It. mosche ; 
afte 03 la same aS masjid. y < OF. muse, F de and subfamily Mo; fine the eee Cervi- ee hetto, a musket: ies musket.) 1 A iant 
T 0 Sh . 4 e. jelda S G , 2 male whic £ A TERE z i 
d CME. musk, yields the scent called mush. eof which Short hand-gun: in the seventeenth and 


must (musk): 7. [ Sp. musco (obs., the usual habit the elev 
es = Pg: almiscle, almiscar, tral Asia, es 


ted plateaus and ae e little deer in- cighteenth ce 


i he nturies a usual weapo 
pecially the Altaic chain, ntain-ranges of cen- One of them i pe 


muse =, qlmiz It. musco, muschio 3 fect long and 20 incl the male i goi hem ventur'd upon him (as he [John L'Isle] was 
emn : » art.) = Lt. musco, : s and 20 ine zh, hornless: y going to Church ace je 4 
en paing Ca Ar art male mapag pyan Seet and Sonane pelaa ota AR Taa oi ngene Sod Sn hn hs be age T 
mos ia peor ath. The doeissmalle > ish un- 3 F airs 
f muskts = Y J u. MUSCUS, IL. also moschus, or bag of the aale Hoe and has no musk. ‘The gland : Wood, Athens Oxon., IL 333. 
2D. mush ys, < LL. e E mok g le which contains the perfume i 2. A soldie tat 
uskus, mosk Car. m ushk, musk, misk = Turk, the size of a hen's egg, of an oval form ae abont ^; 44 Soldier armed with a musketoon: gener- 


-, misk = Hind. mushk, musk, side. It is an accessory sexual organ. edonone &lly used in the plural. 
ite ob. < y mush, steal, 2. In an improper use, a tragulid, chevrotai A double gnard of archers and muskatoona, 
iele, pt k + ; gulid, chevrotai et na. 

Hence ult. muscat, mus- ony small ruminants of the family Tra k Sir To Merbi TRTA E 
scadine, ete., and the second guam They superficially resen be ATA LE musket-proof (mus’ket-pröf), a. Capable of 
ie An odoriferous sub- g to a different family. The males are horned, a ss sisting the force of a musket-ball. 


eee , ~ no musk.— Musk-deer pl: ee ndhave musket- Weep ; 
le musk-deer, Moschus musk-duck (musk dak), a. See Limonia. Test (mus’ket-rest),. A fork used as 


(Gr. Hoot 


yscadel, ' 


I aa T 1. A duck, Cairina % PTOP to support the heav i i 
nees nusk-deer. The secretion is a S Ne A. 4 AUCK, Cairina ha qi Pp he heavy musket in use in 
P oschifer ech Ouse pulveruline substance, mee ae oat family Anaie and subfamily ‘Pe sixteenth century. Also called croc. 
“id fi which f “i extremely powerful, penetrat- 4 25 mmoniy but erroneously k rat e will never ca it} A i 
jscid fluid, © taste and extremely po u La eaaa 7 eously known as A never come within the signe of it, the sight of a 
ofa slight! oe Silor. It is the strongest and 1 c the muscovy and Barbary duck. Tt is a native of “°° OT T Miket rent againe, Scere z 
d pers Iso used in medicine as a dif- tropics America, now domesticated everywhere. It is B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, ii. 3. 


smodic. The commercial larger than the mallard, and the 3 z 7 
fusible or ported from Asia m the natural pods on bags, glossy greenish-black color. d the upper parts are of a mere (mur ae n. [S F. mousqueterie 
3 im r 1 i f adulter- ak of = ae =p. mosqueteria = Ít. schetteria’ T 
article Ie inixed with blood, fat, md h ai and an i- 2. A duck of the genus Biziura, as B. lobata of quet p Hi A ria : t moschetteria), < mous: 
ntly Various ot her ar ee ee Australia: so called from the musky od quet, musket: see musket?.] 1. The art or 
ubstance like musk, and several are named irom 44, male. sky odor of science of firing small-arms: as, an instructor 


crete a È P of musketry.— s oleeca 
that time chasing the said beast) muskelt, n. An obsolete form of musele2 for musketry.—2. Muskets collectively. 


Tasting stimulant and anti 


this fact. 


t rs (at 
Which the Haner C aat theSunne, and it proueth the mussel, 


. The cannon began to fire on one side, and the muaquetry 

it off, and drie ag: A aae SS, S 5 on both, and the bridge of Bothwell, with the I ġ 

doe Gfuske'in the world. l a aa mage, p.428. muskelyt, a. [< muskel + -y1.] Muscular. jacent, were involved in wreaths of smoke. uf 

That oil’d and cwta Assyrian Bu Muskely, or of muscles, hard a i zÍ Scott, Old Mortality, xxxi. 
smelling of musk and of insolence. maeTn AD na , hard and stiffe with many y, 


Tennyson, Maud, vi. 6. 


e3 : x 3. A body of troops armed with muskets 
ve , “ Withals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 401. (Nares.) musket-shot (mus’ ket-s ode 
2, A kindof artificial musk made 2 me action musket]; (mus‘ket), n. [Also musquet; < ME. Charge of a Brey: io Aa a Betis 
| of nitric acid upon oil of amber.— eae smet musket, muskytte, < OF. mousket, mosquet, mos- 28,he waskilled bya musket-shot.—2 The range 
{ of musk, or a smell resembling it; an aromatie chet, mouschet, mouchet, ete. (F. mouchet, emou- Or reach of a musket.—3t. A musket-ball. 
smell; a perfume. chet (ML. muscetus, muschetus) = It. moschetto, With more than musket-shot did he charge his quill 


uf i The woodbine spices are wafted abroad, also with di $ = T Ta >; TA wD eim O J : 
And the musk of the rose is blown. so with diff. suffix, moscardo), a kind of hawk, en he meant toinveigh. Nash, Unfortunate Traveller. 


Tennyson, Maud, xxii.1, SO called with ref. to spots on its breast, or musk-flower (musk’flou’ér), n. Same as musk- 


3 : et more prob. from its small size, being compared plant, 1 

ame as musk-plant, in both senses. a = : g p: I 5 Ub 
Beak) e a (< musk, n.] To perfume to a fly, dim. < L. musca, a fly (> OF. mousche, musk-gland (musk’gland), n. The glandular 
niek , ? E P s spot, a fly: see mouche). Cf. mos- organ of the male musk-deer which secretes 
ee z F y E uito. iconry, an inferior kind of hawk; musk. It is an accessory sexual org: = 
1s’ka-lonj), n: See maska- LUO Te, Y, i awk; 3 accessory sexual organ, corre 
mikallonge (mus’ka-lonj), 7 tie a sparrow-hawk. See eyas-musket. sponding to the preputial follicles of many 

rati | aden Se One they might trust their common wrongs to wreak; mammals. | 

m aah tom caren er con- The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak. musk-hyacinth (musk’hi’a-sinth), n. One of 


Ta $ l i : : Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1119. the grape-hyacinths, Muscari moschatum, with 
go > i : 
ioe mun ae a or ies. (1706), musket? (musket), n. [Formerly also musquet; musky scent. ; : 
(Nares.) —2 The pod, pouch, or erst ‘of the =D: musket = G. muskete = Sw. musköt = Dan. muskiness (mus’ki-nes), n. The quality or 
musk-deer which ates Teau i $ musket, < OF. mousquete, mouse mousquet), ee es ioone musky; the scent of musk. 
: pal). 7 pane = m., mouschete, moschete, f., = Sp. Pg. mosquete Dancy, 112i- Eee : 
ay E ith R a n a th me ale (ML. muschetta, muscheta), < Tt. moschello, a Muskit-grass (mus‘kit-grés),”. Same as mes- 
fumes, kept amin S AG tke ee 1er per-  snusket (gun), so called (like other names of quite-grass. f 
ner of'a a ong garments atter the man- firearms, e. g. falcon, falconet, saker) from a musklel;, n. An obsolete form of muselel. 
of a sachet to perfume them nb Fs ae i ; 2 S mussi 
Curious musk- S hawk, < moschetto, a kind of hawk: see musket1.] muskle?}, n. An obsolete form of mussel. 
place, Tee) z Say anonte one or to Jay niany AFA hand-run for soldiers, introduced in Euro- muskmallow (musk‘mal’6), n. 1. A common 
musk-beaver ( Se eA ae (Nares.) Sean armies in the sixteenth century: it suc- plant, Malva moschata. See mallow.—2. Aplant 
NA ibe Tm ansk bé“ver), n. The muskrat, ceeded the harquebus, and became in time the of the old genus Abelmoschus, the abelmosk. 


musk-beetle (musk’bé/tl), n. common arm of the infantry. It was at first very muskmelon (musk’mel‘on),. (Formerly, and 


beetle, Callich » A cerambycid avy, and was provided with a rèst. The earliest mus- still dial., muskmillion ; < musk + melon.) A 
san Callichroma moschata. See cut under seer DS SE which were superseded by the well-known plant, Cucumis Melo, and its fruit. 
` musk. D ae wheel-lock, the snaphance, the flintlock, and the percus- The seeds have diuretic properties, and were formerly 
a peaks (musk’kaik), n. Musk, rose-leayes, 8ion-guns. The musket was made lighter, ple ae e Paed ain catarrhal affections. See Cucumis, meloni, 1, and 

. er ingredients annta ad ye > ing in efficiency and accuracy. The rifle-musket was me abdalart. 
lt of Rarities ie made intoacake. Closet troduced in the Widdle of the nineteenth century. See So, being landed, we wentup and downe, and could finde 
sail musk-cat ( 5). (Nares.) rifle, and cuts under matehlock and guni. nothing but stones, heath, and mosse, and wee expected 
ial Theyre imi Kat), n A civet-eats fgura- Andi tangs ind ee aa ad paige 
A pal Here is ap nted, effeminate person; a fop. That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou ohn Taytor, Nares. 


U TA 
nota musk-eat. of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat —but 


Away, muet-eat 1 Shak., All's Well, v. 2. 20. 
musk: o B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. Bastard musket, a hand-gun uae 


“Cattle k tury. See caliver. ir 
musk-cavy nao tl), n. pl. Musk-oxen. musket-arrowt (mus’ket-ar’0), n. A short ar- mole 


dent of th vi), 2. A Wi í os 
Slimi mti est Indian ro- row thrown from a firearm. These arrows Sai 
amily Octodontide, subfamily Echi- te ee been generally feathered, but examples roma 
of arrows three or four inches long with bar 
and a disk-shaped butt, which appear 
tended for this use. 
{ full for 
M t rrowes592 shefe 13 arrowes and one case 
a AA ~. . . Musquet arrowes with 22 eee 
be new teatheredl Rep. Royal Commission, 
musketeer (mus-ke-tér’), 1. [Former 
musketteer, musketier, musque 
ketier = Sw. aut = 
mousquetaire (= Sp. mosqu i 
teiro T Tt. moschettiere), & soldier armed w 
a musket, < mousquete, amu 
1A soldier armed with a ale ae fag 
< Ralegh, leaving his gally, took eig: he a A ACHE 
arge. Oldys, 
-lock. 
2. A musket; a musket 
SE 
Did they . . . into pikes eee na 


Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark i y -mole (musk’mél), x. An insectivorous 
2 111, Mu à 
A quadruped, Scaptochirus moschatus, of the mole 


Of smoky muskets? Shak., All’s Well, iii. 
in the sixteenth cen- 


iene, ee Musk-cavy (Capromys Pilorides) Stamp beakers, cups aniier, Hudibras, Lit. 562. 
Musky aa Senus Capro 5 1, The lock of 
4g” Odor, Th mys: so called from musket-lo Rare. ] 


* The 
ne are 2 species in Cuba, C. pi- a musket.—2. A musket. 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


musk-ox 


hen turning downward for most of their length, and 
Aer recurved. “Tbe pelage is very long and fine, the 
hairs hanging like those of a merino sheep, and has gee a- 
sionally been woven into a fine soft fabric. ‘The zu n 
was formerly an animal of cireumpolar distribution, bn is 
now found only in arctic ‘America, where it lives in herds 
of a dozen or more. It is very fleet, active, and hardy, 
and sometimes performs extensive migrations. The pee 
fs eaten, though the animal smells st musk. Also 
called musk-sheep. ' i 
musk-pear (musk’par), n. A fragrant kind of 
pear. 
musk-plant (musk 
low-flowered plant, 
vated for its odor.—2. The musk he 


Erodium moschatum. i , 
musk-plum (musk’ plum), m. A fragrant kind 


of plum. $ i 
muskquasht, ”. An obsolete form of musquas!. 


G. Cuvier. ts 
muskrat (musk’rat), n. l ro- 
dent quadruped, Fiber zibethicus, of the family 
Muride and subfamily Arvicolinæ: so called 
from its musky odor. Itis of about the size of a small 
rabbit, of a very. stout thick-set form and dark-brow D 
color, grayish underneath, with small eyes and ears, large 
hind feet with webbed toes, and long naked scaly tail, 
compressed in the horizontal plane 50 as to present an up- 


rongly of 


plant), 2. 1. A small yel- 
Mimulus moschatus, culti- 
ron’s-bill, 


1. A large murine ro- 


Muskrat (Fiber zibethicus). 


and two broad sides. In the char- 
acter of the fur, the scaly tail, andaquatic habits, the musk- 
rat resembles the beaver, and is sometimes called antusk- 
beaver; but its actual relationships are with the voles and 
lemmings. It is one of the commonest quadrupeds of 
North America, almost universally distributed throughout 
that continent, living in lakes, rivers, and pools, either in 
underground burrows in the banks, or in houses made of 
reeds, rushes, and grasses, as large as haycocks and of sim- 
ilar shape. The fur is of commercial value, and the ani- 
mal is much hunted. Also called musquash and ondatra. 
2. An insectivorous animal of musky odor lik- 
ened to a rat, such as the European desman, 
Mygale pyrenaica, and the Indian musk-shrew 
or rat-tailed shrew, Sorex indicus or Crocidura 
myosura, also called Indian muskrat and mon- 
prea. A virorno quadruped, the South 
frican genet, Genetta felina.—Indian 
Same as monjourou. f m muskrat, 
musk-root (musk’rét), n. 1. The root of Fo- 
rula Sumbul, containing a strong odorous prin- 
ciple resembling that of musk. It is employed 
in medicine as a stimulating tonic al anti- 
spasmodic. Also called sambul or sumbul.—2. 
mee Moschatellina. See Adora. 
musk-rose (musk’r6z), x. A species of 
se (mus . rose 
‘so called from its fragrance. R 3 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows 
Quite over-canopied with anoa ok 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine, | 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1, 252. 


musk-seed (musk’séd),”. See amber-sced 
mus. eep(musk’shep),n. Sameas m j 
musk-shrew (musk’shré), n. ‘The aaa 
‘shrew, Sorex indicus or Crocidura myosura, a 
Indian species having a strong musky 


odor. called muskrat. 
‘musk-thistl A 
duus nu 


per and an under edge, 


Paak nee n, 4 plant, Car- 
s, of t ‘th-temperate part of the 
T aturalized in Pennsylvania. 


et high, and 
Ae h, and a solitary 
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i sh: -y1 
musk: (muski), @ [kK musk + we : 
the character, especially the odor, o 
fragrant like musk. 
West winds, 


About the cedi 
Nard and cass! 


Having 
musk; 


with musky wing, 
tarn alleys fling 
a's balmy smells, 


Milton, Comus, l. 989. 


i e for f mussel. 
ef, 2. An obsolete form o 
a ae (mus’ki-mol), n. Same as musk- 
mole. 
muslet, ”- 


Muslim (mus 


form of muzzle. 
lim), 2. and a. Same: ; Moslem. 


muslin (muz’lin), 7. and a. [F oara also 
muslen (and mussolin, < It.); = G. Sw. Dan. mus- 
selin, < X. mousseline = Sp. muselina, < It, mus- 
solino muslin, prop- adj., < mussolo (E. formerly 
mosal) muslin, < ML. Mossula, G. Mossul, E. 
Moussul, Mosul, ete., Turk. Mossul, Mossil, £ Sy- 
rine Mosul, Muzol, Mauzol, Ar. Mawsil, a city in 
Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, whence the fabrie 
first came. Cf. calico, damask, nankeen, also 
named from Eastern cities; and cambric, dor- 
nick, lawn?, from European cities.] I. n. 1. 
Cotton cloth of different kinds finely made and 
finished for wearing-apparel, the term being 
used variously at different times and places. 
(a) A very fine and soft uncolored cloth made in India; also, 
any imitation of it made in Europe. ‘The India muslin is 
known by different names, according to its place of manu- 
facture and its fineness and beauty, See mullT. 
She was dressed in white muslin very much puffed and 
frilled, but a trifle the worse for wear. Tae 
H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 184. 
v) A material somewhat stouter than India muslin, used 
i women’s dresses, plain or printed with colored pat- 
terns, or having a slight dotted pattern woven in the stuff. 
Also jaconet and organdie, according to its fineness. (c) 
In some parts of the United States, cotton cloth used for 
shirts, other articles of wearing-apparel, bedding, ete. 
9, One of several different moths: a collectors’ 
name. (a) A bombycid moth, as the round-winged 
muslin, Nudaria senex. The pale muslin is N. mundana. 
(b) An arctiid moth, as Arctia mendica. Also called mus- 
lin-moth.— Arni muslin, an extremely fine muslin made 
in Arni, in the presidency of Madras, India.— Corded 
muslin, a muslin in which a thick hair cord is intro- 
duced into the fabric.—Dacca muslin, a very thin vari- 
ety of India muslin made at Dacca in Bengal. The mod- 
ern Dacca muslin is used chiefly for curtains; it is two 
yards wide when figured, and narrower when plain. It 
was formerly used in Europe for women’s dresses and sim- 
ilar purposes.— Darned muslin, thin and fine muslin 
decorated by needlework, as in darned embroidery.— Fig- 
ured muslin. (a) Muslin wrought in the loom to imi- 
tatetambonied e OEM yin figures printed 
n it.— a mus ee def. 1 (a).—Linen 
muslin. Same asleno.— Muslin appliqué, s a 
needlework consisting of the sewing upon net, as a back- 
ground, of flowers or other patterns cut out of very fine 
muslin, the finished work having a resemblance to some 
pind of ee muslin, a thin sheer muslin striped 
ured in the loom, made in Switzerland. 
TI. a. Made of muslin: as, a muslin dress. 
Theladies came down in cool muslin dres 
the needed grace to the Picnics posses and aided 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 23. 
muslin-de-laine (muz’lin-dė-lān^), n. See 
mousseline-de-laine. 
uel (muz’lind), a. [< muslin + -cd?.] 
raped or clothed with muslin. 
The airy rustling of light-muslined ladies. 
: Howells, Their Wedding Journey. 
ou liner Ka n. [< muslin + -ct.] 
e cotton cloth, stouter than muslin. Some 


ieties of it are figured in the loom S 
wi i Fo} others 4 2 
ith satin finish, stripes, etc. [Eng. trade-na Seal” mene 


muslin-glass (muz‘lin-glas), n. A kind of blown 
gl fei having a decorated surface in imita- 
a oe ao Also mousseline-glass. 
Nuel in- ale (muz‘lin-kal), n, [< muslin + 
pe prob. so called from its thinness or want 
ofan mi arrodea | Broth composed simply 
er; pe barley, and greens. [Scotch.| 
‘ll sit down o'er my scant 
Be 't water-brose oH Hae 
B T i 
musmon, n. See rae urns, To James Smith. 


is YA, 
zen (nug nud), n. [< Hind. masnad, a cush- 
ees Tone, Ar. misnad, a cushion for the 
Ma eami olm against.] In India, araised 
oe read with carpets or embroidered 
rare urnished with pillows for the back 
‘ Ow. This forms the seat of honor, as in the 


Uh gr the seat of the lady of the house, and 
ka j £ ao share it as a mark of re- 
aoe e ceremonial seat or throne 


An obsolete 


ded, Inid 
TS) 


’ mus 
musomania Mnü-zö : 
muse (see music) {ee 
comania.| Sam 


e as 9 
musont, n. À [M E, LOR Şi 
muson, muison, measur, m 
asure 
? 


suring, < meleri, pp 
MECASUTEC, A 2 Pp. f 
asure, and ef, dimensio m 


hire an 
yk 

JMusons, measures, 
the time and rhythm f 
plain chant, which Wai 
meant measure, it was 
ment or dimension, 


Musophaga (nii-sof’ aes 
Gr. gayeiv, eat.) The fe. 
phagidw, formerly coe a 
now restricted to sneh te) 
and M. ross, of ae ~ Spocie 


ni : glossy 
furnished with a frontet blu 


blance t 
Og 
aters and to s 
ue homalogonatg ol » 
tufted eleoduchon, and thors mage is after ty 
confined to continental Atria R Crea, 
Aner ee, Turacus (or Corythaiz) ho leadi R ta d 
are about 15 species. The famil 1 and Sekiz a 
colies (Coliidæ). Y formerly 
Musophaginæ (mū/sõ-fä-jinë 
Musophaga + -ine.] The ont 
Musophagide. In a former ace y Subha 
it was divided into tw cceptation af t 
Coliinæ. Wo subfamilies, Mumia 
musophagine (mit-sof’a-jin), a. Hay; 
characters of Musophaga; pertaining 
D 


sophagide or Musophagine. 
Musophyllum (mi-s6-fil’um), n. [NL 
pert, 1854), < Musa E Gr. 622ov leat) 1 
nus of fossil plants based on n 
having nearly the same nervation as 
the genus Musa, to which they are assume 
closely related. Nine species have iga 
from the Upper Cretaceous of southern France, the 
of France, Java, and Colorado, and the Miocene ds} 
Bohemia, and Hesse. a | 
musquash (mus’kwosh), n. (Formers 
muskquash, mussacus ; Amer. Ind.) Sw: 
muskrat, 1. q 
musquash-root (mus‘kwosh-rot), n. Samej 
beaver-poison. è | 
musquett, n. See muskett, musket. 
musquetoont, n. See musketoon. 
musquito, n. See mosquito. al 
musrol, musrole (muz’rdl), n: [Former 
musroll; < E. muserolle (= Sp. muscoli A 
museruola), OF. muse, nose: see muzzle) ‘| 
nose-band of a horse’s pridle. T 
And setteth him [a horse] on with a Sitha A 
him in with a Musrol. Coments, Vi 
muss! (mus), n. [K OF. moscht 
muss, lit. a fly, F. mouche, & fly, 
see Musca. The word muss, 
x a haye been con: 
this origin, seems to : 
another muss, @ var. of m 
mesh2, and ult. of mash, & 
mush is a third variant. 
dial. or collog., and, 12 M 
quotations, cannot be defin ‘ect 
A scramble, as for smal ot a 
to be taken by those a co 
Of late, When i i 
Like boys unto a muss, in A 
And cry “ Your will. 
so! a muss, a MUSS, amus, 
ete the pears] B. Tn cee oe 
A musse being made amongst 
the sweet-meat scraps left af De 


) n. pl, a 


muig: fi 
art holo” wW 


a 
Ba p 


2}. That which is t 


They ‘ll throw down gold 


3. A state of confu 
are all in a Muss. 

discriminate fight; 
U. S.] 


muss! (mus), v- ' 
a state of disor 


muss one’s hair. A 
muss?t (mus), av 


1 U- t. 


used as a term 0 


What ail you, 
good muss, B, Jons 
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mussacus 3911 
‘ , 5. A genera 
fa-kus),”. [ee TUERA me mete a Appearance of mussiness, characteristic mustachial 
nus’ h, Capt. John Smith. N. Y. Ind eristicof the Wel] 
ussat, : at or musa ich the muskrat repre- mussitatet, v. i K 1 - “ndependent, March 25, 139, to aay ones "Halle: Chae tae for wishing good Inek 
Den pusktA us While Olen. 1816 Ey Ts foe ce 3. mussi 2 (m DI Y. Bog: 
He aa The griber or Ondatra. Oken, 1816. sitare (> OF. musiter = Sp. m Pp. of mus- MUSE? (must), n, [Also formerly sometimes 

[oa pas E gi), ne (NL. (Linneus, mussare, murmur (eco aaa sar), freq. of musto (< It.); < ME. must, most. 

s: 5 „gen Gia); ©: 3 {see musel): g ye D i a , , < AS. must = 
A mu-s name in Ceylon.] A ge- word, like murmurare Area an imitative ~. most = OHG. MHG, G. most = Teel. Sw. 
puss from 2 PPa trees of the order Rubiucce, To mutter, Minsheu; Bailey SCOTT) oe = Dan. most = OF. moust, F. mot = Sp. 
1798), rubs an Mussendew, and known by its mussitationt (mus taB A ae ; g- It. mosto, < L. mustum, new wine, prop. 
m of the tribe vorymbs with one of the five tation = It. musitazione, BURA F., mussi- none (sc. vinum) of mustus, new, fresh, whence 
WYP ors in tern ged and colored white or pur- muss tatio(n-), a murinuring, ¢ x sone < Db. * ult. E. moist. Hence musty, mustard. 
lp "opes enlarse ee und, natives of tropical Asia mussitatus, murmur: see mussitate ussitare, pp. EÀ ew wine; the unfermented juice as pressed 
caly* pout 40 SP ai They have opp site bling or muttering. 5: c] A mum- ‘tom the grape. j 
ple: Abonndo nda haped yellowish mussit pees Batt thet are droanken, all t 
and Atrod Ter ves ana Sty, wi orolla-tube far pro- NIDA ean On a [So called from the Mussa Of muste or wyne, T wots vine 

r WHO cingular DOS ee calyx. Some species are 4t Ala valley, in Pie might i fe a 
ower peyond e henge and febrifugal properties, ete. riety of pyroxene ohne Piedmont.] A va- York Playa, p. 470. 
r a Pieler 5 p 


10) 
eenhouse speci esl 
1 


propert a greenish-white ¢ They are all wines; but even as me: f 

M. frondosa. Also called alali ae aite color. diy ; e 3 men are of a sundry and 
o f: tite ‘Or. divers nature, so are they > pam 
l. [NL. (Ben- side. ¢ and, more commonly, diop- wine, called eamas ie Hed a divans eer te 
mda + -ee.] A 


P Benvenuto, Passen: ’ Dialogn y N. 

pu, ° | se gers’ Dialogues (1612). (Narez. 

and Hooker, "plants of the order Ru- m ussack, mussuk (mus uk), n. [E. Ind] A And in the vats of Luna tie : 

tham Yr dicotyledonous T e sanda dad arge water-bag of skin or leather used by a This year the must shall foam 

tribe OT Ged by the genus < AER Hindu bheesty or water-carrier. It is usuclle Round the white feet of laughing girls 

paces YE g valvate corolla and berries with the whole skin of a goat or sheep tanned ; ad Whose sires havo marched fo Kome. 

known ute seeds. About 35 genera are dressed. a PACT ore OT ect, 
i 


i st rees or shrubs 
sopical, and mostly trees or S S. 
know eal (mu-sial’), n. [X Hind. ma- 


mussa4s äl, < AY. mashaæ'l, a toreh.] 


Mosna s aetna [Also ain tis stage or condition of newness: said of 
Musulman, Musalman; =F; Sp. musulman, mus : 


s i sulmano = E, oS ay 3 MUS- The draughts of consulary da e 
shal masa, Mesui lly made of rags wrapped m f nee Pg. musulmdo, musulmano = It, these, and Opimian wine bal ia tie soar thee we 
I India, à torch, usua “th oil. Yule and Bur- n pee = G. muselmann = Sw. muselman Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, itt 
in Ind tod and fed with oil. eu m LL A AEAT t E ; ML. 3. The pulp of potatoes prepared for fermenta- 
; nusu urk. musulmdn, ¢ Pers. musulmān, tio i; 

5 aleh Also musalehee lige ys s. musulman, tion. 
nol alchee ne ee pores! musaman, y Morem < aee < Ar. muslim, must? (must), n. [Prob. < Skt. matta, pp. of 
ee; < Hind. mashatend, CSS : moslim, Moslem: see Moslem.] I. n.; pl. Mus- V mad, b i a qi ias 
qussaulehte ; Bong Suropeans also ¢ i sate em. . 2.3 pl. Mus- VY mad, be excited or in a rage.) A condi- 
shale a toreh-bearer, aie aa nasal amy E (-manz). A Mohammedan, or follower tion of strong nervous ARE n frenzy to 
a scullion, < mash a n EI Tn “India z o a hammed 5 a true believer, in the Moham- which elephants are subject, the paroxysms 
a torch, ¢ AT. mish ʻi o eae share of torekes medan sense; a Moslem. being marked by dangerous irascibility. 
household gervent y AE : ioi EE oats Now, my brave Mussulmans, must! (must), v. [< musty,a.] I, intrans. To 
and lamps; @ torch-be aia pe 3 Which of outro 9; tieges, and scorn us Christians, grow stale and moldy; contract a sour or musty 
„s were musalchees, OF torch-bearers, who ran by the yo angy lives is w orth this hurt here? smell. 

Aas palkees, throwing a light on the path of the I 5 Beau. and FL, Knight of Malta, ii. 1. II. trans. To make stale and moldy; make 

: ate beaux. 23 2 . a. OË or pertaini ] A 3 ‘ z 

Ting bearers from Nam W. IL. Russell, Diary in India, II. 83. f or pertaining to Moslems, 


] . or to musty or sour. 
their faith or customs. z 


; as. A canna Others are made of stone and lime; but they are subject 
Mussarabian (mus-a-re bi-an), a- A variant Our Laura's Turk still kept his eyes upon her, to give and be moist, which will must corn. i : 

of Mozarabian. Less in the Mussulman than Christian way. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
mussaul, n. See m ussal. 


Byron, Beppo, st. 81. mustt (must), n. [< mustt, v.] Mold or moldi- 
mussel, muscle? (musl), 2. [Early mod. E. Mussulmanic (mus-ul-man’ik), a. [< Mussul- ness; RIL : dal 

also muskle; < ME. muscle, muskle, muskylle, man + -ic.] Pertaining toor resembling Mus- A smell as of unwholesome sheep, blending with the 
moskle, < AS. mucle, mucxle = D. MOS: l = sulmans or their customs. Wright. smell of must and dust. Dickens, Bleak House, xxxix. 
MLG. mussel = OHG. muscula, MHG. mus- Mussulmanish (mus’ul-man-ish), a. [< Mussul- mustache, moustache (mus-tash’), n. [Also 
chele, muschel, G. muschel =W. mussla = Dan. man + -ish1.) Mohammedan. mustachio, and formerly mustacho, mostacho, andl 
musling = F. moule = Sp. músculo = Pg. MUS- They proclaimed them enemies to the Mussulmanish in various perverted forms, muschacho, mut- 
culo = It. muscalo, < L. musculus, a small fish, faith. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa. (Latham.) chato, etc., after Sp. or It.; < F. moustache = 
a sea-mussel, same word as m Bei a lit- Mussulmanism (mus’ul-man-izm), n. [< Mus- Sp. mostacho, < Tt. mostacchio, mustacchio, mos- 
i tle mouse, also a musclo: see musclel.] Any ` gulman + -ism.] The religious system of the ‘accio, a face, snout, = Albanian mustakes, < 
{ one of many bivalve mollusks of various gen- z 


Sane ty era and species. (a) A i ti ly Myt Mussulmans:; Monae B pone: ma ta ape te reo 
vol a 5 « (a) Any species of the family Myti- i “y)-man-lik) Jem. tache, a dial. (Doric and Laconian) form o; 
lide, especially of the genera Mytilus and Modiola, of a Mussulmanliket (mus ul man: uk); a. Moslem pdoras f.. the mouth, jaws < pacacha, chew: 
triangular form and blackish or dark color, with two ad- Our subjects may with all securitie most safely and IDR ? d 
ductor muscles and a large byssus or b 


l. Theyare freely trauell by Sea and land into all and singular parts see mastax.} 1. The beard worn on the upper 


chiefly marine, and abound on most sea-coasts. Thecom- of your Musulmanlike Empire. Hakluyt’s Voyages, U1. 159. lip of men; the unshayen hair of the upper lip: 
mon mussel is Mytilus edulis. Horse-mussel e species 


î Modi rul- -li 7 ssul- frequently used in the plural, as if the hair on 
of Modiola. Date-shells or bori oare ETEC] Mussulmanly (mus’ul-man-li), adv. [< Muss a s B $ : 
Lithodamus which excavate the harde Anoka) Any man + -ly2.]) In the manner of Mussulmans. each side of the lip were to be regarded as a 
ae of the family Unionide, more fully called fresh- Wright. mustache. 

er mussels. The species are very numerous and belong 


Oy aaa . Mus- This was the auncient manner of Spaynyardes - . . to 
o several different genera. See cuts under Lamelli- Mussulwoman (mus’1-wim an), 2.5 pee te ne aa E close, gave oui ETEA 
branchiata and date-shell. sulwomen (-wim%en). [< Mussul(man) w0- hich they weare long. 

When cockle shells turn siller bells, man.] A Mohammedan woman. [Burlesque.] Spenser, State of Ireland (Globe oe = 
And mussels grow on every tree, The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention. Will you have your mustachoes sharpe at the ends, like 
vaoa ri pa aw shall rE a’, R Byron, Beppo, st. TT. shone ; or hanging downe ue TERET. 
i all my ye prov a = a E 9 : 5 y 
Waly, Waly, but Love be Bonny (Child's Ballads, IV. 132), mussy (mus‘i), a. [< m ws! + -yl.] Disor- 9. tong ringlet hanging beside the face, a 
Mussel-band (mus’l-band), n. An ana iON dered; rumpled; tousled. 2 


which 4 part of a. woman’s head-dress in the epee 
“uch the remains of 1 i Tho’ his head is buried in sucha musy lot of hair. Gentury.—3. In zodl.: (a) Hairs or bristles 
abund: of lamellibranch shells are ing (Penn.) Morning Herald, April 4, 1884. yo” Ete nee LORD a et a 
Ene ant. Also called mussel-bind. [Local, Reading (Penn) ij like a mustache; whiskers; rictal F 


RU ers St fae a 
1 (must), v. i., without inflection and now mystaces. (b) A mystacine, malar, or max 
Mussel-heq (mus’l- 2 must 2 tand as preterit. [¢ ME. Jary stripe of color in a bird’s plumage.— Mus- 
ist Busses, bed), n. A bed or repository used PotD os Jon, moste),< AS. moste (pl moston), tache monkey, the Cercopithecus cephus, of western 
el-bind 108 : : 


'l-bī ye > 5 -ee mote2.| Africa— Mustache tern, Sterna leucoparia.— Old mus- 
mussel-di (mus’l-bīnd), n. See mussel-band. pret. of mõtan, pres. pret. mat mays S ] 


` . tache [tr. F. vieille moustache), an old soldier. 
clgger (mus’l-dig’è ; T iced: be necessarily compelled; be elem ee rT 
the PW peas Sh Ce l - To be oblige E x Do you think, O blue-ey: itti, 
ii Eray Whale, E gla aae aitor pound or required by physical or moral neces pieauso vou have scaled the w a 
e at that it descends to soft bottoms sity, or by express command or prone oe Such an old mustache as am 
turns to the ood, or for other purposes, and by the imperative req remena U ae sodi Longfellow, Children’s Hour. 
With the q oe ace with its head besmeared terest; be necessary or inevita 


y tk 0027 5 olive; _It was, . . - perhaps, no very tribute to the stout 
Scammon, t£ ooze from the depths. C. MW. tion or conclusion: as, 2 man must eat t > ola moustache [Marshal Soult] of the Republic and the Em- 


; st not delay. i that at a London pageant his war-worn face 
sel. we must obey the laws; you mus ithout a pire to say tha : y 
scaun due {mus‘l-duk), n. The American faio a a a a T SaR to horse. drew attention away troy earthy lig, Hist Own T mes L 
USsel-eatan DCC Scaup. G. Tr ollowing verb (g0, SARN ace imes, = 
; Perch ater, mus] -$ Tte) r umtul i Wherfor they musten, of U A mustache-cu! ee kup), a aap io z 
vallet LOlinotus grannion ce, e buffalo As for that night departen Weve, L172 drinking, made with a fixed T over a part 
Uae mass grunniens, of the Mississippi Chaucer, Nun's Pries ies tne of its top, through whieh a small opening is ; 
W soned ha musa), q He moste passe De tha De eet Sterne. made, allowing one to drink without dipping 3 
4 ai On by eating muss i mussel + -ed?.] Poi- whiche Desertes Moyses Iai ‘Mandeville, Travels, p- 5T. his mustache into the liquid. asht’ > 
a cary ig cted with, sy w - í deacons be grave- 1 Tim. iii. 8. mustached, mousta ched (mus- ae 
j “ld occasionally Pa Romena [symptoms of urti- Likewise mist me ; mustache + -ed2.] Wearing a mustache. 


Dungti be m d he must who once comes in- 
Mussel per nglison, Mea. Diot ee Out of the world he 


h Free from Fault. mustachioed. : : - 
ict. (under Mytilus Edulis). Herrick, Nons } ; dandies at homeon 
De er 5 ions vain; Thegallant cangia ies asame ones 
{Log Oster soaps Lpek“ér), n. The Euro- Faith is not built on diss aro tew a Se ae dandies these, chai ees ani 
Mosse)” British.] ®t, Hematopus ostrilegus. The things we mu ° Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. + nal (Qn 
shel) “She]] (mus? : the Mississippi we must have. m 
Tussin ¥s'l-shel), n, A mussel, or its The navigation of A 
Muggy S3 (mussi ; wnat everybody says must be tme, "BS 
p 


r nes), n, 7 $ Popularly, 2 
pled, or disheveled’ state of being everybody does must be tial Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 12. 
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mustachial 


ärd-lë Same as mus- 
i nus'tärd-lëf), es 
i eneye. Brit, XXIV. mustard-leaf (mus ti 
pecker. Also mystacial, Encye. Brit., eS mns’tiird-pa"per). % Paper 
, Same as mustache. mustard-paper (mus‘tii DID Oe Fatiae 


i mustard in, 
f sinapis! 


-plas’tér), 2. Same 


2 
mustachio (mus-tish‘i6), v. 
mustachioed (mus-tish‘idd), @. 
+ -ed2.] Same as mustached. | 
mustang (mus’tang), n. [Origin obseure. ] r 
The wild horse of the pampas and prairies o 


` - of S im- a vovered ves- 
morien. Tt is descended from stock of Spanish im s/tiird-pot A COV 
a andinas ravarted to the feral state. The mus- mustard-pot (mus tare] red for 


reps the table, 
i siard prepa . 
s very hardy, and are often caught gel for h ding mus r rec a 

aa Meet en the various kinds the cover having an opening for the ha 
of small h ed in the western United States and Sard ON. a 
waster mus’ tiird-pdl’tis), n. À poul- 


of small horses used 
their descendants. See bronco ) 
mustard ade of equal parts of ground 


A la are mustangs or 
and cayuse. Ta . EE 1 2 : l 
2. An oficer of the United States navy who per a eed meal (or flour). It is a 
mustard anc S al ana eal : 

power al rubefacient and counter -irritant. Also 


entered the regular service from the merehant 
called mustard-plaster and sinapism. 


service after serving through ae era Tan in- 

ing Naval Academy. : 
stead of graduating from the Nava oath A He eee) a. 1. aren 
of mustard. 


[Slang.]— Mustang grape. See culthroat, 2. e 
mustanger (mus’tang-ér), n. One whose busi- 

The kingdom of heav 
seed, . . . which indeed 


coated wiil n used for counter- 


percha: a form 0: 

irritation. PE 
mustard-plaster (mus’tiird 
as mustard-poultice, 1 
hub 


[< mustachio 


en is like toa realne mustard 

is ast of all seeds. 

be eee Mat. xiii, 31. 

zi shot z ornitholo- 
_ A very fine kind of shot used by ornitho! 

? ` taxidermists for shooting birds with 
jeast injury to the plumage; dust-shot. The 
name ineludes No. 10 shot and finer numbers. 

A small bird, that would have been torn to pieces by a 
ha a pellets may be riddled with mustard-sced and 
yet be preservable. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 4. 

mustard-shrub (mus’tird-shrub), 7. A West 
Indian shrub, Capparis ferruginea, bearing pun- 
gent berries. E 2 

mustard-spoon (mus‘tird-spén), n. A spoon 
for serving mustard, usually of small size, and 
with a round, deep bowl set at right angles to 
the handle. 4 

mustard-token (mus’tiird-to’kn), 2. 
thing very minute, like a mustard-seed. 

I will rather part from the fat of them [the calves of his 
legs] than from a mustard-token’s worth of argent. 

Massinger, Virgin- Martyr, ii. 2. 

mustardvillarst, mustredevilliarst, x. [Also 

(ME.) mystyrddevyllers; perhaps so called from 

Moustierviller, a town in France.] A kind of 

mixed gray woolen cloth, which continued in 

use up to Elizabeth’s reign. Haliwell. 


ness is to lasso or catch mustangs. [Western 
U.S.) 


The business of entrapping them [mustangs] has given 
rise to a class of men called mustangers, . . . the legiti- 
mate border-ruffians of Texas, Olmsted, Texas, viii. 

mustard (mus’tiird), n. [Early mod. E. also mus- 
terd; < ME. mustarde, mostard = D. mostaard, 
mostart, mosterd = MLG. mostart, mustert = 
MHG. musthart, mos- 
tert (G. mostrich), < 
OF. moustarde, F. 
moutarde (= Pg. It. 
mostarda; ef. Sp. mos- 
taza), mustard, orig. 
pounded mustard- 
seed mixed with must 
or vinegar, < OF. 
moust, < L. mustum, 
must: see must?.] 1. 
A plant of the genus 
Brassica, formerly 
classed as Sinapis. 
The ordinary species are 
B. nigra, the black mus- 
tard; B. alba, the white 
mustard; and B. Sinapis- 
trun, the wild must: or 
charlock. The black and 


gists and 


Some- 


r] 


white mustards are largely 
cultivated in Europe and My modyr sent to my fadyr to London fora goune cloth 
America for their seed (see of mustyrddevyllers. Paston Letters, ITI. 214. 


def. 2) B. juncea, the In- 
dian mustard, is used for 
the same purposes. The 
econ it ta aetarlogh, nine 
or,bu sa good burn- 
ing-oil. All the species 
mentioned yield oils fit for lamps or for use as food, and, 
in Asia especially, the Indian and various other sorts are 
raised in large quantities for the sake of this product. The 
leaves of various mustards form excellent antiscorbutic sal- 
ads, (See Brassica and charlock.) The “tree” which grew 


mustee (mus-té’), n. Same as mestee. 
part of the inflorescence of Mustela (mus-tē'lä), n. [NL., < L. mustela, 
Teal, a, fonet cat eetos 2180 mustela, a weasel, also a fish so called, < 
the petals removed. 4, a pod. mus, & MOUSE, = Gr. Kuç, Mouse: see mouse. | 
The typical genus of Mustelide, formerly nearly 
coextensive with the family, but now restricted; 
the martens and sables. The species are of medium 
and rather large aus pede moderately stout form; sharp 
{ ew curred claws; tail longer than the head, bushy, terete, or 
om remi. vt puran seed, mentioned in Luke xiii. tapering; soles furry with naked pads; pelage filand Soft 
o yas Pepin ete oat Bue pach my par shaggy, and ree whitening in winter; progression 
a ven 15 feet; accord- digitigrade; and habits arboreal and terrestri t fos- 
ing to Royle and others, the tree meant is Salvadora Per- sorial or aquatic. There are 38 teeth, ee Ahan 


sica, a small tree bearing minute berries with t i r i 
l 5 pungent Putorius, and the lower sectorial tooth usually has an ad- 
seeds, which bear the same name in Arabic as mustard. ditional cusp. The leading species are the Maiei or pine- 


S 2. The seed of mustard crushed and si ri i 
be d cr sifted (and marten, M. martes or abietum ; the beech-, stone- or hite- 
often adulterated), used in the form of a paste breasted marten, M. foina; the Russian sable, M. Sibelin 5 
as a condiment, or, in the form of a poultice 


] e the American sable, M. americana; and the fisher, pekan, 
(sinapism), plaster, ae prepare d E Gis -or Pennant’s marten, M. pennanti. See cuts under marten 
tard-paper), as a rubefacient. 


and fisher, sA 
Musteli (mus-té’li), x. pl. [NL., pl. of Muste- 


Now mustard and b: roas i > z z 
ae ashton ren able t beef and plumb pies, oi a ish th., same as Mustelidw2. Müller and 
s Robin Hoods Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 346). ` i 


Mustelidz! (mus-teli-dē), 
tela + -ide.] A family 
nivorous quadrupeds of 
der Fissipedia, and 
the genus Mustela, 


in the upper jaw, and one i 
ive or per j A or two in the lower 
torial. 


3. One of numerous mustard-like plants, almost 
all cruciferous: used with a qualifying word. 


‘Ol I 
Oan: stim 
_ Britten and 


is now commonly 
or Carchariide, 
rinus. 


ler), n. One who dealsin M 


yess 


yey r 
32. pl. L., < Mus- 
as a, J. A 


ye pl. NL., < Mus- 
f Carchariidæ: con 


a Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
= aS ERA 


3 Muster 
Mustelinæ! (mus-të-ling 
tela + -inœ.] The leadin? Dl, IN 
lida, typified by the eon, 8 Subfa, NL, 
38 or 34, according to th Uste 


B e pastoro 

auditory bullæ are much inne, TOWN 
phalanges and retractile claaflateg, ay 
not at all webbed; and progr, 
plantigrade. 


Ce a 
, for the nd 
easels te, Ta 
See cuts unde ol 


slender r 
shaggy wolverene. Thera 
Galictis, Mustela, and P Hee 
martens, and weasels, 
galera, and marten. 

Musteline? (mus-t¢-17’n@) ae 
telus + -ine.] A ubfamily 
family Galeorhinide 


America and some other related? and Yos 
ated sm 
a. and n, 


H 


tellino, < L. mustelinus, mustellinus, } [= lii 
a weasel, ¢ mustela, a weasel: Sed > cloning, | 


e Mus 
a marten op liste, 


pertaining to the Musteling or; 
sense, to the Wustelida or wens, We SN 
Specifically, tawny, like a e fam 
ayo colored. 4 egal 
. n. A musteline ma . 
the Musteline, mammal; a member d 
musteline? (mus’té-lin), a. s 
+ -inel.] I, a. Doze tke aes Uy 
to the Mustelinw. : Dertatnis f 
II. ». A musteline fish. 
Mustelini (mus-té-li’ni), n. pl. INL., Mun 
lus + -ini.] Tn tehth., in Bonaparte’s any | 
classification (1837), same as Mustelina? 
musteloid (mus‘té-loid), a. andn. T, a Oie | 
relating to the Mustelidæ; weasel-like, 
II. x. A mammal of the family Mustelide, 
Mustelus (mus-té’lus), n. [NL., < L. mi 
a weasel, also a kind of fish.] The typica! gen 
of Musteline or Mustelide ; spineless dogtstes, | 
Cuvier, 1817. 
muster (mus’tér), v. [Early mod. E. also mau. 
ter; < ME. mustcren, mustren, moustren = MD, 
monstern, D. monsteren = MLG. munsteren =6, 
mustern = Sw. mönstra = Dan. mönstre, OF. 
mostrer, mustrer, monstrer, F. montrer = Sp. Pe. 
mostrar = It. mostrare, < L. monstrare, shor! 
monere, admonish: see monstration, mouse. f 
Cf. muster, n.] I. trans. 14. To show; pom | 
exhibit. 
He mustered his miracles among 
And to the pepull he preched. 
So dide Galashin that often was he shew ; 
with the fynger on bothe sce CET Du 
n: yle 
2. To bring together into a group or Demir 
inspection, especially with a view Sh 
ing in or discharging from military A "ou 
general, to collect, assemble, oF 8% 
pare muster, n., 3. i that 
Thei moustred and assembled all tne pele 
myght gete. Merlin c 2 7 
Gentlemen, will you go mL Rich. H- i. ge 
mee ing Ts 
Wherewith Indignation and Griete hg 
multitmaes of fearefull, vnqu o Pilgrimsse 
All the gay feathers he could muster RB 


e many mén, i 
York Plays, P 
ed, and must 


To muster in, to muster int ames ol; 
the enrolling officers and register then TofS 


to gather; collect; 
urative sense: as, t 


' Rhimes, 
To muster up our Rhimes, Y n 
And forage for an Audience 


One of those who can, muster Up 
to engage in a game of forfeits ather 
=Syn. 2, To call together, get tog 
congregate. 

IL. intrans. 1t. To show) © 
Vndir an olde pore abyt€ ratre P 
Grete vurtew, thogh itme Bi 

Book of Precedence (1s 


2. To assemble; meetin 


gathe 


one plac’ 


in general, fo collect. gore to esh 
d Deio nglyn l 
And so they went and moned vi Ene rol 


t iche was well furn 
he whiche w wor ers, tr. of F 


Listen 
taitin 
Must, 
stem ei 
2 
-Oie 
lide, 
niste, 
l genis 
gfishes. 


o moti 


muster-hook (mus’ tar 


uster 
muster to my heart? 5 
as nak, M. for M., ii. 4. 20, 
aon here aie 
ron tram g. P 
E L. of the L., i. 3L 
anifold s 
Lowell, Gold Egg. 


„h sunt 
nor Pi h Segun 

Trun ering clan, 
; what marvels m 


ster! 
“ently to mus 7 j: 
med silently Early mod. E. also mous- 


sive (= MD. monster 
; ES sto = Sw. Dan. 
Ar monstre, F. montre S 
anster monstra (after Rom.), a 
ster) Ard, ML. MR yrare, Show: See mus- 
It, Mhow, < L. mo view; an exhibition; 
: ae sampxhibition in array; ape 
a ; sl î hym, and to 
arace to take the muster of hy 


gee 


B, ' Sports and Pastimes, p. 130. 

shoote. Strutt’s Spor > A š 
co him $Y yoted In 3 [boys in Devon and 
= Hall, rdl pome E P Tuster (or trial) of 


Ww 
cornwall) ¥ e as you 


plendid lu 


sas 05) 
pere W25 oes jn muster, 


Id silver In le 
all fon confectioners an H. 
„n: a sample. i 
2. A patterns 3 re ied that the Woollen a a 
orasmuch as it ÍSTO ently died, you Viena home 


sè mo 
‘purkle bee m 
into this realme cer 


sters Or pl of Shew. : 

taine sore Tues Voyages, II. 162. 
ri ro what they calla 

illiners generally require © 1 
o e they , reproduce í c Le 
nie Tomes, American in Japan (1897), p. 183. 
i f s 3s, as of troops for 
z ing of persons, 3 Oo] $ 
3, A Bate epection, or in demonstration of 
eh: an assembling in force or in array; 
any, an assemblage. 

5 soter 
that hadde no myster o 
AN mene ee a-bide by an hill, and ms 
Ean peple. Merlin (E. E. T. 3 
i he temporal grandees of the realm and of their wives 
See the muster was great and splendid. 
ae j Macaulay. 
i iness, a concentration and combina- 
ANE z Ee throng of glad faces, a muster of 

sant details, a g i 

tlon of pleasan! i : ster o 
elated hearts. Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xv. 


4. A register or roll of troops mustered; also, 
the troops enrolled. 

Ye publish the musters of your own bands. A 

og ä ? Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

That Mustapha was forced to remoue, missing fortie 
thousand of his first musters. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 
5. In hunting, a company or flock of peacocks. 
Strutt, 

According to the most ancient and approved treatise on 
hunting, I must say a muster of peacocks. 

W. Irving, Christmas Day. 

Tarpaulin muster, a joint contribution by a number of 


[pene awhalers’ expression.— To pass muster, to pass 


session pass without censure, as one among a number 
inspection; be allowed to pass. 


» Double-dealers may r a while; 

eed 3 may pass muster for a while: but all 
Parties wash their hands of them in the conclusion. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
: -bik), x. A book in which 
e are written. ), 
TA a An obsolete spelling of mustard, 
formilitie’ ats tér-da), n. A day appointed 
ferent places eg in bodies collected from dif- 
a Places. [New Eng.] 

Nel Kine 
attach A Kingsland of Dunwich ord 


hauler He to th 


‘These mal 
muster, OF Pi 


eile, the 
nustre 


ered our people to 
© the Dunwich Compan: ys r LW 
Passed, and Nothing was aay PEO 


uster-fi] 3 S. Judd, Margaret, iii. 

ra e (uus’tér-f71), n. Same as muster- 
er 

one char Seer (mus’tèr 


Talks of his tact; My muster-master 
eee his ranks and files. 
an onson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 
Gal aS, the review of reviews. 
A » Citizen of the World, li. 


1. A list or re- 
officers and sol- 


ee arade, or otherwise 
ay; hence, any simi- 


D toons OTS), n. 
TS a D meluding all 


ma 
sites, thought T ou 


k ; 
a Bion dye mako à great muster-roll of 
if Cement of Learning, ii, 233, 
ept on shi i 
pboard, in 
lames of the ship’s com- 
a quarterly return 


€cruiting of the 
ates vessel of war, 
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mustilert (1nus’ti- 


pl. mustelieres, arm 

mustel, mustele, the calf SA 
of defensive arm a 
tury, said to h 
the gambeson. 
mustily (mus’ti 
moldily ; 


lèr), n. [< OF. mustiliere, in 


alf of the leg, < 


or used in the fifteentt 
sa 5 eenth cen- 
ave been a stuffed doublet like 
-li), adv. 
sourly, 
These clothes smell mustil, 
i ù Y, do they not. g 2 
Pletcher (and another), Fats er 2 
2t. Dully; heavily. j 


Apollo, what's the matter, 
You look so mustily to-d: 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Baried Pp. 225, 
mustiness (mus’ti-nes), n. 
ity of being musty or sour: 
foulness. : 
musto (mus‘t6), n. [Sp. Pg. It. mosto CL. 
mustum, must: see must2,) Same ag must? : 
mustredevilliarst, n. See mustardvillars, 
musty (mus ti), a. and n. [A var. of moisty, 
conformed to the orig. noun must? see moisty, 
moist, must2.] I. a. 1, Moldy ; 4 
musty cask; musty corn or straw 
Being entertained fo 
musty room, comes me 


» pray, 

y? 

(Daciez,) 
The state or qual- 
moldiness; damp 


; musty books. 

T a perfumer, as I was smoki 

the prince and Claudio. 
Shak., Much Ado, i. 3. 61, 


Astrology’s 
Last home, a m usty pile of alee 


Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Prol. 

2. Having an ill flavor; vapid: as, musty wine. 

—8. Dull; heavy; spiritless; moping; stale. 
The proverb is something musty. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 359, 


f On her birthday 
We were forced to be merry, and, now she’s 


We must be sad, on pain of her displeasure, 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1. 
II. x. Snuff having a musty flavor. 

I made her resign her snuff-box for ever, and half drown 

herself with washing away the stench of the musty, 
Steele, Tatler, No. 79, 
Musty, a cheap kind of snuff, also mentioned in Tatler, 
No. 27. It derived its name from the fact that a large 
quantity of musty snuff was captured with the Spanish 
Fleet at Vigo in 1702, and musty-flayoured snuff, or musty, 
accordingly became the fashion for many succeeding years. 
A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, p. 464, note. 


musty (mus’ti), v.i. [< musty, a.] To become 
musty. 
Dost think 't shall musty? Shirley, Gamester, ii. 2. 
mutability (mi-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [=F. mutabilité 
= Sp. mutabilidad = Pg. mutabilidade = It. mu- 
tabilita, < L. mutabilita(t-)s, changeableness, < 
mutabilis, changeable: see mutable.) The state 
or quality of being mutable. (a) The quality of be- 
ing subject to change or alteration in either form, state, 
or essential qualities. 


Wherefore this lower yona mho can deny 
ject still to Mutability? 
paps I Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 47. 
b) Changeableness, as of mind, disposition, or will; in- 
O S instability? as, the mutability of opinion or 
peat Nice longing, slanders) endl, 

A y be named. ate: 
Fe ee eee m yote Gees 
mutable (mii’ta-bl), a. [In older E. mab 5 
OF. muable, F. muable = Pr. mutable, mudah 
= Sp. mudable = Pg. mudavel = It. mutabi 6 
< L. mutabilis, changeable, £ mutare, change: 
see mute2.] 1. Capable of being alter on 
form, qualities, or nature; subject to change; 

changeable. : 
Honorable matrimonie, alors py TOR Aog ed; ee 
gee ee “Arte of Eng. Poesie, Dee 

ight is short, and pleasures have muta 
ae race of delig oe een : so : 
2. Changeable or inconstant i ma TE r = 
ings; unsettled; unstable; liable to a 
That man whiche is mutable for euerye occasyon mi 
nedes often repente hymn Elyot, The Governoun, iii. 19. 
For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 

Regard me as I do not flatter, anı 


d 
1. 66. 
Therein behold themselves. Shak., Cor., ii. 


=Syn. 1. Alterable.—2. Unsteady, 


i te, fickle, vacillating. mutad- 
irresolute, $ ta-bl-nes), n. Same as 


musty, 


wavering, variable, 


RSIS (mū 
ility. : ae 
meine (mii‘ta-bli), adv. oe y n 


mutacism (mi’ta-sizm), ^- 


angotri 


Tea or by adding to ita small quantity of sulphite ) 
e leg.] A piece mutandum (mū-tan 


mute2,] 
i in the plural. 
- In a musty manner; Mutant (mū'tant), a, 


mutate (mii1at). r, 


sour: as, a mutate (mu’‘tat), a. 


ing a mutation (mit-ta’shon), n. [< ME 


mutchkin 


dumn), n.; pl.mutanda (d j 
+; neut. gerundiye of S chan l & 


thing to be changed: chiefly used 


[< L. mutan(t-)s, ppr. of 
mutare, change: see mute2, mataa N ‘ante 


said of a perpendicular part the i 
g a apex o 
ends over. } : gp 


; ; pret. and pp. mutated. Ë 
mutating. (KL. m seen, pp. of Lets chan fee 
See mute?.| I. trans, 1, To change. Specifi- 
cally—2. In phonetics, to change (a vowel- 
sound) by the influence of a vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable. See mutation, 3, 


It is extremel: b j 
hate eke ae ly rots ble that all suljunctives originally 


H. Sweet, Trans, Philol, Boc., 1875-6, p. 549, 


Il. intrans. To change; interchange, 


Bradley, I have reason to know, mutates with Brackley. 


N. and Q., 7th ser, VI. 56. 


<L. mutatus, pp.: 
verb. | Changed, { mutatus, pp.: see the 


1 | . mutacioun, 
- Mutacion, mutation, F. mutation =S . mU- 


tacion = Pg. mutação = It. mutazione, < L. mu- 
tatio(n-), a changing, < mutare, pp. mutatus, 
change: see mute?.] 1. The act or process of 
changing; change: variableness, 

Wenest thou that thise mutaciouna of fortune fleten 
withouten governour? Chaucer, Boéthius, i, prose 6. 
_ While above in the variant breezes x 
isy weathercocks rattled and sang of mu- =a 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 1. 
2. Rotation; succession. 

There spak God first to Samuelle, and schewed him the 
mutacioun of ordre of Presthode, and the misterie of the 
Sacrement. Mandeville, Travels, p. 105. 
3. In phonetics, the change of a vowel through 
the influence of an a, i, or u in the following 
syllable: proposed for rendering German um- 

laut into English. H. Sweet.—4. In musie: (a) 
In medieval solmization, the change or passage 
from one hexachord to another, involving a 
change of the syllable applied to a given tone. 
(b) In violin-playing, the shifting of the hand : 
from one position to another.—5. The change te 
or alteration in a boy’s voice at puberty.—6. In 
French law, transfer by purchase or descent.— 
7. A post-house. 

Neere or upon these Causeys were seated . . . mutations; ae 
for so they called in that age the Places where strangers, 
as they journied, did change their post horses, dranght- 
beasts, or wagons. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 65. (Daries.) 

mutation-stop (mi-ta’shon-stop), n. In organ- 

building, a stop whose pipes produce tones a 

fifth or a major third above the proper pitch of 

the digital struck (or above one of its octaves). 

When the tone is a fifth, the stop is called a quint; when a4 

it is a third, the stop is called a tierce; other names are pis 

twelfth, nasard, larigot, ete. Mutation-stops, like mixture- 
stops, which are partly of the same nature, contribute 
much to the harmonic breadth of heavy combinations. 
mutatis mutandis (mi-ta’tis mt-tan’dis). [L.: 
mutatis, abl. of mutatus, pp., and mutandis, abl. 
of mutandum, gerundive of mutare, change: see 
mutation. ] Those things having been ¢ nged 
which were to be changed; with the necessary | 

changes. a 
mutative (mi‘ta-tiv), a. [< OF. mutatif; as 

mutate + -ive.] Mutatory. 

to know the difference... between 

eee sare ae To the indicative mood he gives a 
Trecate tense (sic), to the imperative meee LS paati 

tense (sic). Athengum, No. 1 De 


Numberless no’ 
tation. 


mi’ta-té-ri), a [< LL. mutatorius, 
gaat changing, ip mutator, ach 


< mutare, chan, e: see mutation.) Changi ig 

ble; variable. : Š 
ee (much), x. [<MD. mutse, earlier alte, 
amutse, D. muts = OHG. almuz, armuz, MHG. 
mutze, G. mütze, a cap, hood, < ML. almutia. 


mutia: see amice?.] A cap or coif worn 
women. [Scotch.] 


On the to 


T. D. mutsje, a little cap, a 
muts, à cap? see mutch.) 


Seotland,containing four 
mbage (matan (< Remidage e fourth part of a Seat 
EON of must, < Oot "A pro- : TE : 
dumb, < L. mutus, dumb: see” tion of them To. 

cess for checking Ë of by diffusing sul 
of grapes. It is accomplished cask contal 


phurous acid from ignited sulphur in F 
=z 


mute 


mute! (mit), a. and n, [< ME, meut, mewet, < 
Sill = Sp. Pg. mudo 1 It. muto, < L, mutus, 
dumb; cf. Skt. muka, dumb; appar. ¢ mt, L. 
mu, Gr. pò, a sound uttered with closed lips: 
soo mun, ete.) I, a. 1. Silent; not speaking; 
not uttering words. 

Whan thei were alle to-geder, thei were alle stille and 


be dombe, 
mewet as though thel hadde ‘Merlin (E. E. T, 8.) ii. 172. 


was mute for want of person I could converse with. 
ns Damput, Voyages, II. i. 100. 
2. Incapable of utterance; not having the 
power of speech; dumb; hence, done, made, 
ete., without speech or sound. 


With mute caresses shall declare 


pss they cannot speak. 
een Bryant. Crowded Street, 


eal of tears. 
ittier, Witch's Daughter. 
8. In gram. and philol.: (a) Silent; not pro- 
nounced: as, the din dumbis mute. (b) Involy- 
ing a complete closure of the mouth-organs in 
utterance: said of certain alphabetic sounds: 
see I., 2.—4, In mineral., applied to metals 
which do not ring when struck.— 5. In entom., 
not emitting audible sounds: opposed to sonant, 
stridulating, shrilling, ete.: said of insects.—6. 
Showing no sign; devoid; destitute. [Rare.] 
I came into a place mute of all light. 3 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, v. 28. 
In mutet, to one’s self ; inwardly. 
In mewet spake I so that nought asterte 
By no condicion, worde that might be harde. 
Court of Lore, 1. 148. 
Mute swan, the European Cygnus olor.—To stand mute, 
in lae, to make no response when arraigned and called on 
to answer or plead. 

Regularly, a prisoner is said to stand mute when, being 
arraigned for treason or felony, he either (1) makes no an- 
swer at all; or (2) answers foreign to the purpose, or with 
such matteras is not allowable, and will not answer other- 
wise; or (8), upon haying pleaded not guilty, refuses to 
put himself upon the country. Blackstone, Com., IV. xxv. 
=o land 2, Dumb, ete. See silent. 

n 1. A person who is speechless or 
silent; one who does not speak, from physical 
inability, unwillingness, forbearance, obliga- 
tion, etc. (a) Adumb person; one unable to use articu- 
late speech from some infirmity, either congenital or ac- 
quired, as from deafness; adeaf-mute. (b) A hired atten- 

nt at a funeral. 


He felt that mute ap) 
È Wh 


mutet (mit), n. 
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[Also meute (and moult, molt, 


change, contr. of *movitare, 
see move. Cf, moll, 
hange the feathers; 


mute? (müt), ”. 
mout), $ L. ake eae : 
. of movere, : 
a Te CIE E To e 
v; as a bird. % 
“TI : he To shed; molt, as feathers. 
Not one of my dragon’s wings left to adorn me? 
Have Pmuted a may tes parley, Night-Walker, iv. 4 
mute’ (iit), n. [Formerly also mare p ue 
mute, *meute, < OF. muete, meute, mi A an 4s 
closure for hawks, a mew, also a kenne io 
hounds, the lodge of a beast (as the form o x 
hare, ete.), a shift or change ol fornan a paok 
of hounds, = It. muta, a shift of hounds, a pac 
of hounds, < Ml. muta, a mew, mota (after 
Rom.), a pack of hounds, ete.; the ue 
form as OF. muete, meute, ML. mota, a mile 
tary rising, expedition, revolt, sedition, etc., ¢ 
ML. muta, x change, < L. mutare, change, and 
ult. < L. movere, pp. motus, move: see mute? 
and mew3.] 1. A mew for hawks. ‘ 
the clois 5 amps of their retainers, the 
stones on thet eame a emaa of their hounds, the 
meutes of their hawks. Milman. 
2}. A pack of hounds. 
Thenne watz hit lif yoon na to Walon the houndez, 
rhe J e hade hym met. 
Me Bae Ay and the Green Knight (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 1720. 
8+. The cry of hounds. 
Hit watz the myriest mute that euer men herde. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 1915. 
mutet (miit), v.; pret. and pp. muted, ppr. 
muting. [< ME. muten, mueten, < OF. mutir, 
esmeutir, esmeltir, F. émeutir = It. smaltare, 
mute, dung, < OHG. smelzan, MHG. smelzen, 
G. schmelzen = MD. smelten, smilten, smelt, 
liquefy: see smelt.] I, intrans. To pass exere- 
ment: said of birds. 
For you, Jacke, I would have you imploy your time, till 
my comming, in watching what houre of the day my hawke 
mutes. Return from Parnassus (1606). (Nares.) 


I could not fright the crows 
Or the least bird from muting on my head. 
B. Jonson. 


II. trans. To void, as dung: said of birds. 


Mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm dung 
into mine eyes. Tobit ii. 10. 


[K mutet, v.] The dung of 


The hatchment must be put up, and mules must be 
stationed at intervals from the hall door tothe top of the fowls. 
stairs. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 47. And nigh an ancient obelisk 
(e) In some Eastern countries, a dumb porter or door- Was raised by him, found out by Fisk, 
Keeper, usually one who has been deprived of speech. On which was written, not in words, 
Either our history shall with full mouth Ree pe maul ot birds, 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, epee PA ren l Hudi a 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, os euler, Hudibras, T iii 400; 
Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. mute® (mūt),n. [Origin obscure.] See the quo- 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 232. tation. [Proy. Eng.] 


4 
(d) In theaters, one whose part is confined to dumb-show: 
also, a spectator ; a Tooker on eon 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 345. 
(e) In law, a person who makes no response when ar- 
raigned and called on to plead or See ee 


To the Indictment here upon he [John Biddl y 
Council might be allowed hin to Ee the: sllepality ori 
which being denied him by the Judges. and the Sentence of 

‘a. mute threatened, he at length gave into Court his Excep- 
tions ingrossed in Parchment. 
Wood, Athens Oxon., TI. 304. 
2, In gram, and philol., an alphabetic utter- 
ance involving a complete closure of the mouth- 
organs; a check; a stop; an explosive. The 
name is especially appropriate as applied to the surd or 
breathed consonants, t, p, k, since these involve a momen- 
tary suspension of utterance, no audible sound being pro- 
during the continuance of the closure, whose char- 
own only y its explosion upon a following 
ch more imperfectly, by its implosion upon 
ap eoand 3 but it is also commonly given to the 
onding sonant or voiced consonants, d, b, g, and 
nasals, n, m, ny. 
music: (a) In stringed musical instru- 
: family, a clip or weight of 
0. 


deaden the resonance with- 
rings; a sordino. (b) In met- 
ents, & pea ped leathern 


. and pp. 
eee 
3 aS 


as 


c aknan che elow : 


ing in that low muted 
aie " disbel 


a mute without reference to sex. 


mute-hill}, n. An obsolete form of moot-hill. 
mutely (miut’li), adv. 
lently ; without utteri 
EAE Crntmes), eh 
mute; dumbness; forbearance fr ki 
or inability to speak. fee 
muti (m6’ti), n. [Appar. < Hind. muth, Pr kri 
mütthi, fish, hand.] A small Indian o 
Aficrohierax cærulescens, carried in the 
falconry. : 
mutic (mi’tik), a. 
see muticous.] Same as muticous. 9 
Matica (mUia uticous, 2, 
Meson supe: see m 
visions of the Entomoph 
Edentata, Poe 
South American ant-eaters 
mecophaga and Cyclothurus, 
muticous (mi’ti-kus 
tailed, docked; 


that can be slipped over “/4te.]_ 1. In 


: oe P. 
fusic, II. 439. N i ivisi lar 
for those which es = on of mammals formed Mutilla (mi-til’i), 


A mule of the male ki 


nd out of a she-ass by 
though some will have i pee ya horse 


t that a mule so bred is termed 
Halliwell. 


In a mute manner; si- 
ng words or sounds. 
e state of being 


falcon, 
hand in 
[< OL. muticus, curtailed: 
n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of OL. 
uticous.] One of the 
aya, or insectivorous 
the reception of the 
of the genera Myr- 


established for 


) a. [K OL. muticus, cur- 
Ge L. mutilus, maimed: see mu- 
ot., without any pointed process 


Or awn: Oppos p Ž 

m oad Dowd to mucronate, cuspidate, aris- 
igit not provided wi 

bird not furnished with o CAW, the shank of a 

mammal without 


Tn zoğl. 


tä), n. pl. 


f L. 
of ' mutilare, » neut. pl. 


mutilatus, mutilate: see 


tilate.] An ol 


e ce- 


o : : 

eans and sirenians, hind limbs, as th 
(mi’ti-lat), 

ted, ppr. mutilating, 


pret. and pp, muti- 
+ mutilatus, pp. of 


CBA 
K 


mutilator (mū 


Mutilla 
mutilare (> li. mut 
F. mutiler), maim, 
Reen HbTiŽoc, cur 
imb or any importan 5 : 
characteristic nemb Da 5 
nance, so as to disfigure 
a body ora statue: to 
ture. 3 ý 


Gonsalvo was af 
mutilated remains 


ilare ~ g 
< mutityg > P 


tailed]? ™ 


> Mair 
wtilate y 5 


fected even t 
of his young ae 
> 
Of the nine pillars of the t 
main standing, and th 
of the lower storey have Perished 
J. Fergusson, His 
2. Figuratively, to exe 
any important part fr 
complete or imperfect 
As I haue declared 
in any worde wyllin 
able man’s worke. 
Among the mutilated 
whose fragments are so 


ATS at 1) 

ty ch 
rescott, Toant a i 
Ipper y, i 
ese much mutter 


ex 


Mino, 
Endep 2 


om, so as fo z 
record org 


sasa 
you before in y 

glye a 

glye manglo or mute 

Sir T, More, 

poets of an 

beautiful a 


aay L d Asi 
utilate e s the injury 
beauty : as, to mutilate a slatna ie 
the injury to the use of the members, f 
suggesting perhaps more of unsightlin oat 
loss of members, and cripple mo ES) 
the diminished power of acti 
Mangle expresses a badly hacked or 
a mangled finger or arm. 
changes of the external form 
beauty : one may 
be disfigured for 


Cripple, ) 


lefty 
condition P 
Simply gp, 


utilate, 
S of a thing 


Baty to garbleis toi 
of a thing in such a way as to make them ee 


ote is to quote inco 


intentionally or no 
passage from an offic 
to misquote a text of Scripture. 
its primary meanii a 
mutilate (mū’ti-lāt), «. and n. [= F. muti 
= Pg. mutilado = It. mutilato, < L. mutilat, 
pp. of mutilare: see mutilate, v.] T. a. 1i. Sire 
as mutilated. 
He... caused him to be . . . shamefully mutulate 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, ii. 4 
Cripples, mutilate in their own persons, do come out per 
fectin their generations. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Er vit 
2. Specifically, deprived of hind limbs, as £ 
cetacean or a sirenian. See Afutilata. 
II. x. A member of the Mutilata; a cefacean 
or a sirenian. ad 
mutilated (mi’ti-la-ted), p. a. [K mutilak t 
-ed?.] 1. Deprived of some important or char- 
acteristic part.— 2. In entom., cut short; great 
ly abbreviated.— Mutilated elytra or SES, 
ers, those elytra or wing-covers which are ie ie Hae 
appear aborted, as in some Orthoptera and Coleop 
Mutilated wheel, in mach., 
a form of gearing consisting 
of a wheel from a part of the 
perimeter of which the cogs 
are removed, usually em- 
ployed to impart an inter- 
mittent motion to other cog- 
wheels, or a reciprocating 
motion toa rack-bar. E. H. 
Knight. Pas ae 
mutilation (mi- ti-la‘- 
shon), n. [< F. mutila- 
tion = Sp. mutilacion = 
Pg. mutilação = It. mu- 
tilazione, < LL. mutila- 
tio(n-), < L. mutilare, 
mutilate: seem utilate. | 
The act of mutilating, oF 
mutilated; deprivation © 
portant part, as a limb. He 
7 ae tra itted ir 
Butilations are not ti nat Crowne, 


Forms of M 


path tt 
The laws against mutilation of cf en 


rected against the damage donetom of exch, 
fect state was the general mecing was sti 
prove that such a mode of payin Westie iP 
the opening of the Gigit ogre en, Cong: 0 

Bie KE” 


“4j-1a-tor), 1- 
nutilatore: 
Tt. mutator, re 


Pg. mutilador = 
g. mutilado filate: 


tilator, < mutilare, 

who mutilates. : 
The ban of excommunication y a 

arch [Eutychins of Ravenna), 


memori 
stroyer of those holy Milman, 


n. [NE 


of Mutillid@ 5 


n was issu? 
djou 


us 
tenn o. 
T less acute 
large am 


The typical gen 
by the simple an 
ovate eyes, more 0 
the male. It is a very 


Mutilla 7 
ok ri 
nd a die deep hole 


abits are impe 


nd 
tly 


syropest! & 


60% js is $a) 

i abot feeidentati, larval] 
k NL.. < Mutilla 
r ‘al hymenopterous 
) 1817, known as 
„s, without ocelli, 
es are winged 
eknown in the 
a the South. Ge 
gl » African species o: 
ough Nhe species make a 
This is produced by the 
ments. About 2 NS 
> mon Texan species 15 
A feo called Mutillade, Mu- 

ant. + eae 
itillites. $ 
san = It. mutilo, < L. 
. gee mutilate, v.] Mutilated : 
Sect. [Rare.] ag 
the most sensible part, for preserva- 

The abel ous and imperfect body. 
ain xs 


power al £150 5P 
nt 150 spec) 


en alarme“. 


r Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), D 259. 
int mū'tin), ”. and a. EE - m 
a, mutin, & mutineer, Cmu Ms H t 
É ]tuous; 35 a noun, a 80 a 
motin = Pg. motim, & 


see mute.) I, x. 


re meulin 


i 


Methought I lay 
n the bilboes. 


Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 6. 


a ree and practicke fraud. 
mts OF Arthur (1587). (Nares.) 

i mū’'tin), v. Č [< F. mutiner (= Sp. 
tinet Car = Ít. ammutinare (ef. G. mei- 
fey) mutiny, < mutin, mutinous: see muline, n.] 


To mutiny. 


Trails at his! 
made a councillor, 


IL. a Mutin 
suppresseth ji 


tunes, stamps, and mutines, why he is not 

m Sind called to affairs of state. Á 
B. Jonson, Epiceene, i. 1. 

For the giddy favour ofa tining rout is pa ange a 
as thir furie. a E N A 
He staieth the legion at Bebriacum, being hardly with- 
holden from mulining, because ne woua nal rn n 
to fight. Sir H. Savi e, tr. of Tacitus, p. 65. 
mutineer (mi-ti-nér’), n. [Formerly also miu- 
tiner; < OF, mutinier, a mutineer, < mutin, mu- 
tinous, a mutiny: see mutine.] One guilty of 
mutiny; especially, a person in military or 
naval service (either in a man-of-war or in a 
merchant vessel) who openly resists the au- 
thority of his officers, or attempts to subvert 
their authority or in any way to overthrow due 
subordination and discipline. 
The morrow next, before the Sacred Tent 
zits Muliner with sacred Censer went. 
5 Sulvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
= urmurers are like to mutiners, where one cursed yil- 
laine may be the ruine of a whole camp. i 
muti : Breton, A Murmurer, p. S. (Davies.) 

PA (mi-tinér’), v. i [< mutineer, n.] 

utiny; play a mutinous part. 


But what's th 
= = he good Ù i i 
second mate, AT mutineering? continued the 


ae the man in tl Y Ca 

site on (London), Noy, 26, ee, (Bho, Dict.) 
muting! bir Obsolete form of mutincer. 

© act or pre g), 2. [Verbal n. of mutel, v.] 
e sound, a AES of damping or deadening 
iia a ? a musical instrument. 3 
ther, the “sourdino en by one long strip of buff lea- 
muting? (anit; : Encyc. Brit., XIX. 70. 
m at of ee k [Verbal n. of mutet, v.] 
0, th Ssing excrement: sai vls: 
>the dung of fonts nt: said of fowls: 
With hooting wild, 


ars; and our holy thi 
they D y nings, 
: Ama A e all defil’d 


Dr. I. 


« More, Psychozoia, ii. 119. 
oS). [< muti 
ordis itine + -ous.] 
c peed to mutiny ; resisting 
authority of laws and 
articles and regula- 


ra na 
Bee ize the y lavy. See mutiny. 


e nati i 
tet by the dist ficulties of 


can species are 
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woman, a fair y 
mutinously pron 
ours, 


1 


A woman, a young 
a people in nature 
used to hard govern 

The vakeel w 
accusation m 
escort had mut: 


Woman, was z 

d, and always he Ae 

aston, S É Sidney, 

mdt stonishmer 

spall that -.. the wise tne 
Aly ce spired to desert me, = 

i Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa 7 

mutinousness (mii’ ti-nus. nes), 7. Th § tee 
being mutinous; seditiousness: Lea 
the spirit of re ful 


and to my 


; resistance o 

stance to law " r 
mutiny (mū'ti-ni), n; pl. mutinies eee 

mutine.] 1. Forcible resistance to BAK 
against constituted authority On thas revolt 
subordinates; specifically, a revolt Be ont of 
or seamen, with or without armed regataiten 
ust the authority of their commanding off 
ding offi- 


Their mutinies and revolts, where 
Most valour, spoke not {on theres Mer town 
Shak., Cor., iii. L 126, 


military men mutiny is understood to imply extreme 


ordination, as individually resisti 

Ieetively opposing military athoritg on PY force or eol- 
2. Any rebellion against constituted aithor 
by statute under British rule, any attempt toe 
cite opposition to lawful authority, particularly 
military or naval authority, or any act of con- 
tempt directed against officers, or disobedience 
of thcir commands; any concealment of muti- 
nous acts, or neglect to take measures toward 
a suppression of them, 


: Ti this frame 
Of heaven were falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 3 
The stedfast earth. Milton, P. L., ii. 926. 
In every mutiny against the discipline of the college he 
was the ringleader. Macaulay, Samuel Johnson. 


3+. Tumult; violent commotion. 


And, in the mutiny of his deep wonders, 
He tells you now, you weep too late. 
Beau. and FL 
They may see how many mutinies, disorders, and dis- 
sentions haue accompanied them, and crossed their at- 
tempts. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 164. 
4. Discord; strife. 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their muliny. 
Shak., b. L. L, i. 1. 170. 
Indian mutiny, Sepoy mutiny, a revolt of the Sepoy or 
native troops in British India, which broke out at Meerut 
May 10th, 1857, and spread through the Ganges valley and 
Central India. The chief incidents were the massacres of 
Europeans at Cawnpore and elsewhere, the defense of 
Lucknow, and the siege of Delhi. The revolt was sup- 
pressed in 1858, and a consequence or result of it was 
the transference of the administration of India from the 
East India Company to the crown.— Mutiny Act, a series 
of regulations enacted from year to year after 1689 by the 
British Parliament for the government of the military 
forces of the country, merged in the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act of 1879 and in the Army Act of 1851.— 
Mutiny of the Bounty, 2 mutiny of the sailors of 
H. M. S. Bounty, commanded by William Bligh, which 
took place in the Pacific ocean in 1789 under the lead 
of Fletcher Christian. A part of the mutineers settled 
in Pitcairn Island, and were long governed by J ohn Adams, 
Descendants of the mutincers and of Tahitians still occupy 
the island. =Syn. 1 and 2. Sedition, Revolt, etc. See in- 
surrection. 5 ; uti 
mutiny (mū’ ti-ni), v. %; pret. and pp- mit n 
nied, ppr. mutinying. [< mutiny, n .| To Tae t 
against lawful authority, with or withou 
armed resistance, especially in the army or 
navy; excite or be guilty of mutiny, or muti- 
nous conduct. p E S 
The same soldiers who in hard service ane in attle are 
in perfect subjection to their leaders, ini penne and ay 
are apt to mutiny and rebel. Sout a 5, T 
Mutisia (mi-tis’i-a), n. | (NL. (Carolus 2 
næus filius, 1781), named ater 208) Gath 
er, José Celestino Mutis (1732- p imb- 
American botanist.] A genus of eret : 
tribe Mutistacee, charac- 
ing shrubs, type of the tribe 4 o 
terized by pistillate flowers, n endal 
alternate leaves commonly en E OOE pro- 
and large solitary heads with Spee Te 
jecting. There are about 36 species ANg pink, or yellow 
commonly leaf-climbers, with large pi a 


ighly he greenhouse- 
ets, Which h. flowers, many highly ornamental ind NL. (Les- 
E and i ad been much ot Dera a’sé-€), n. pl. [NL- 
. Seditiong rescat TOUS Spirit of his fol- LANES a cea eee re ebe ofshrubs 
Ta bouche h e E the order Composite, ioe uor 
blows itg Otth Sedi 18 distinguishe 
Heis us Wits, ang aoe breeding stryfe the genus Mi aizia Be a eye anthers rd 
2 tarai iti st uprore, prolonged tails at the eae and 52 
Maya Es with Sd meee penser, F. Q., V. ix. 48, a two-lipped corolla. tint ring, K Da Africa 
heci m, Nasri an tagin conuersation, pick- genera, mostly in South Amaia seein found within 
ÈR Uy wag be h, Hane With youl not magnifie and 2nd Asia north to Japa Fives. chiefly in the extre 
Rina dlio Coming murp, 202 tO Saftron-Walden, the limits of the Unite ; a 
ig, ess na A NOS south and southwest. [= E. mutisme; as mute 
M Subord Dt; Misch; day. mutism! (mū'tizm), x. l= smite or dumb; si- 
ma onal oN Motos, areVOUS.=Syn, 1, + -ism.] The state of being MN 
ers Nh nus T lous. Seeinsur- lence. see ai gansta 
Titionsiy ti), ado. Ty à Paulina was awed by the sevevies oh : 
y: ` & mutinous MURRE she conv moden , GATE Filette, xxvii. 


ee 


nA mutton 
utism? ü’ tizn 
mute + F tizro), m [= F. mutisme; as 


Same as mutage, 

ae i 10, [< mute? + ive 
atire.] Changeful; matable. Rar 
Where while on traytor sea, a 


mutive (mi’tiv (oy 
CF, mu- 
{Rare.] 
nd mid the mutire w 
mae Gans Herrings Tayl (1598). A 
RAE h r. [< ME. muteren, moteren 
ter, whispers of’ pOr Mustern, muxseln), mut- 
pas pices 7 Of. Lt dial. muttire, call, L mut- 
EA i mutter; ult. imitative, like mums 
dye eee roy ies intrans. 1, To utter words 
patel one and with compressed lips, as in 
5 plaint or sullenness; murmur; grumble 
ae ae dare accuse them, n i : 
against them, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 213, 


She, endi s 
Spe, ending, waved her hands: thereat the crowd 
aie ng, dissolved, Tennyson, Princess, ty. 
- +0 emit a low rumbling sound. 
5 The deep roar 
Of distant thunder ‘matters awfully. 
i pee, Shelley, Queen Mab, i 4. 
ot trans, To utter with imperfect articula- 
lon, or in a low murmuring tone. 
Your lips have spoken lie 
perverseness, bia: 
There are a kind of me 
That in their sleeps w 


6, not so much as mutter 


s, your tongue hath muttered 
Tsa Hx. 3, 
50 loose of sonl 
nutter their affaire. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 2. 417. 
mutter (mut’ér) n, [< mutter, v.) A murmur 
ot arne, sullen or veiled utterance, 
ear some mutter at Bis j ! ê 
Scotland] that Heese eet tape etry den ue 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 23. 
Without his rod reversed 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 


We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix'd. Milton, Comus, 1. 817. 
mutteration (mut-e-ra’shon), n. [< mutter, v., 
+ -alion.| The act of muttering or complain- 
ing. [Rare.] 
Sot i SSE vi antes Te 
Teo nenEpaas d off with prayings, hopings anda lit- 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, IV. 252. (Daries) 
mutterer (mut’ér-ér), n. One who mutters; a 
grumbler. 
The words of a mutterer, saith the Wise man, are as 
wounds, going into the innermost parts, 
Barrow, The Decalogue, Ninth Commandment. 
muttering (mut’ér-ing), n. [Verbal n. of mut- 
ter, v.) The sound made by one who mutters; 
grumbling; mumbling: as, an angry mut‘ering. 
It [the relinquishing of some places] would take away 
the mutterings that run of Multiplicity of Offices, 
Howell, Letters, L iv. 13. 
Those who saw [Pitt]. . . in his decay . . . say that his 
speaking was then . . . a low, monotonous muttering. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 
mutteringly (mut’ér-ing-li),adv. Ina mutter- 
ing manner; without distinct articulation. 
mutterous (mut/’ér-us), a. [< mutter, v., + 
-ous.] Muttering; murmuring; buzzing. 
ike bee Suet! with mutterovs humbling. 
Tike De ae tas Stanihurst, &Æneid, i. AA 
mutton (mut’n), n. [< ME. moton, motoun, 
mutoun, motone, molton, multon, < OF. motan. 
mouton, multon, molton, F. mouton = Pr. multo, 
molto, moto = It. montone = Cat. molto = It. 
montone, dial. moltone, < ML. multo(n-), mol- 
to(n-), monto(n-), montonus, & wether, a sheep, 
also a coin so called; cf. Ir. molt = Gael. mult 
= Manx mult = W. moni E Bret. mot, meut, 
wether, sheep; the Celtic words are appar. 
hot orig., but from the ML.; the ML. may be 
connected with mod. Pr. mout, Swiss mot, mutt, 
castrated, mutilated (cf. mod. Pr. cabro mouto. 
a goat deprived of its horns, L. capra mutila); 
prob. £ L. mutilus, maimed, mutilated. Tn this 
jew ML. multo(n-), molto(n-) was onere 
trated ram or, less prob., & ram deprived of its 
horns: a rustie word displacing the comme 
L. aries, a ram, and extended to mean = 
in general.’] 1, A sheep. [Obsolete or ludi- 


crous. ] 


e hynde in pees with the leon, 
te wolfe in pesmih the molton. 


did not asyet molest her 


A i mutton her mamma. 


The wolf in fleecy 


hi 3 
thelamb}, being replenished Me haekerai Neweomes, i. 


yaw or dressed for food. 


8.) 


3. A loose woman tbs a 
old lecher hath got holy 
Bae Greene, Fria 


4. 


mutton 


} n with my father about that; . . . ho will pay you 
gallantly; a F onch mutton for every hide I have spoiled. 
Ce Scott, Tair Maid of Perth, vi. 
Laced muttont, a loose woman. {Slang.] 
i a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced mutton ; 
and she, a faced mutton, . . . gave mè, n : 
thing for my labour! Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1, 102. 


id hath got me a stomach, and I long for laced mut- 
aa $ Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, i. 2. 


mutton-bird (mut’n-bérd). 7. A bird of the 
family Procellariide and genus Gistrelata y one 
of several kinds of petrels found in the southern 
seas, as (X, lessoni, which js also called white 
night-hawk. See cut at Œstrelata. 
mutton-chop (mut‘n-chop’), 2- anda. In A 
rib-piece of mutton for broiling or frying, hav- 
ing the bone cut, or chopped off at the small 
end. The name is also extended to other small 
pieces cut for broiling. : 
TL. a. Having a form narrow and prolonged at 
one end and rounded at the other, like that of 
a mutton-chop. This designation is especially applied 
to side whiskers when the chin is shaved both in front and 
beneath, and the whiskers are trimmed short: also called 
mutton-cutlet whiskers. 
muttoner}, motonert, n. A wencher; amutton- 
monger. Lydga te, p. 168. (Halliwell.) (Slang. ] 
mutton-fish (mut’n-fish), n. 1. A fish of the 
family Lycodide, Zoarces anguillaris. It is of a 
stout. cel-like form, with confluent vertical fins and an in- 
terrupted posterior interval in the dorsal where the rays 


Mutton-fish (Zoarces angurtllaris). 


are replaced by short spines. The color is generally red- 
dish-brown mottled with olive. It is an inhabitant of the 
eastern American coast, from Delaware to Labrador, and 
is used as food. Also called conger-eel, ling, and lamper- 


New Zealand. 
mutton-fist (mut‘n-fist), n. 
brawny fist. 
Will he who saw the soldier's mutton-jist, 
And saw thee maul'd, appear within the list 
To witness truth? 
Dryden, tr. of Juyenal's Satires, xvi. 45. 
mutton-ham (mut’n-ham), n. Aleg of mutton 
salted and prepared as ham. 


A large, thick, 


muttonhead (mut’n-hed), n. A dull or stupid 
person. 

mantion headed (mut’n-hed’ed), a. Dull; stu- 
pid. 


Alion—an animal that has a majestic ct and nobl 
antecedents, but is both P A nN. 
headed and stealthy. P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 194. 

mutton-legger (mut’n-leg“èr), n. A leg-of- 
aton, sail; also, a boat carrying this style of 
sa 
mutton-monger} (mut’n-mung’gér), n. One 
who has to do with prostitutes; a wencher. 
[Slang.] 
_Is’t possible the lord Hipolito, whose face i i 
as the outside of a deilicatory EnaA TR nian: 
monger? Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, ii. 


evances, injuries, and 

y growing unto com- 
emselves, 

‘ooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10, 


without de. of mutuare (> It. 
t ourselves TOW, 
row. 


meniz 
122 


their comm nm 
of Arcot. i 


rop, Hist. New Ex 
‘ual animosities in 


a lost mutton, no- - 


mutualist (mi‘ti-alist), n. 


mutuality (mu-ti-al’i-ti), n. 


mutuary (mi'ti-d-ri), n. ; 
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may be all on one side, 
felt on both sides, then 
nds, and something 
hough loyal regard 
rin language can 


Love between husband and wife 
then itis not mutual, It may be cl 
it is mutual, They are mutual friev 
better; but if a third perc step in, tl e 
may make him a friend of both, no powe 
make him their mutual fric oe io vinwen, VE 302. 
2, Equally relating to or affecting two or more 
together; “common to two or more combined ; 
depending on, proceeding from, or exhibiting 
a certain community of action; shared alike. 

ide wi As of mutual couplement. —— 

PIR esas Neo? 2 Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 52. 
High over seas _ 

mutual Wing 
‘Milton, P. L., vii. 429. 
most mutual tears, I part- 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug., 1673. 
used in this sense loosely and 
not infrequently, and by many 
ecially in the phrase 


Flying, and over lands, with 
Easing their flight. 

In this manner, not without al 

ed from him. 


3. Common: 
improperly (but 
writers of high rank), esp 
a mutual friend. 
I have little intercourse with Dr. Blair, but will take 
care to have the poems communicated to him by the in- 
tervention of some mutual friend. 4 sar 
Blacklock, 1786, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 298. 
Sir Walter Scott, writing to Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & 
Co., under date Feb. 25, 1822, says, I desired our mutual 
friend, Mr. James Ballantyne, &c. 
o Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 298. 
ma’am,” said Mr. Boffin, . . - “you have a 


lodger? . . . I may call him Our Mutual Friend.” 
eS 7 Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ix. 


Mutual accounts, accounts in which each of two parties 
has one or more charges against the other.— Mutual 
contract. See contract. Mutual distinction, one 
which separates its two members equally from each 
other, and not like a distinction between whole and part. 
—Mutual gable, induction, etc. See the nouns.— 
Mutual promises, concurrent and reciprocal promises 
which serve as considerations to support each other, un- 
Jess one or the other is void, as where one man promises 
to pay money to another, and he, in consideration thereof, 
promises to do a certain act, etc. Wharton.— Mutual 
will. See will. =Syn. See reciprocal. 
mutualism (mu‘ti-al-izm), n. 


“By the by, 


[< mutual + 


eel. 
2, A kind of ormer or ear-shell, Haliotis iris, of “_jg.] A symbiosis in which two organisms Chaucer. 


living together mutually and permanently help 
and support one another. (De Bary.) Lichens 
are examples among plants. 3 
[= F. mutualiste; 
as mutual + -ist.] In zodl., one of two com- 
mensals which are associated, neither of which 
shares the food of or preys upon the other. Æ. 
Fan Beneden. 
[= F. mutualité; 
as mutual + -ity.] 1. The state or quality of 
being mutual; reciprocity; interchange. Thus, 
a contract that has no consideration is said to 
be void for want of mutuality. 

There is no sweeter taste of friendship than the cou- 


pling of souls in this mutuality, either of condoling or com- 
forting. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


In both [parts of an organic aggregate or of a social ag- 
gregate), too, this mutuality increases as the evolution ad- 
vances. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 217. 
2t. Interchange of acts or expressions of affec- 
tion or kindness; familiarity. 

When these mutualities so marshal the way. 
hand comes the master and main crams. SOPA A gy 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 267. 


His kindnesses seldom ex { 
ee A m exceed courtesies. He loves not 


Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Plausible Man. 


A friend, with whom I mutually 
o ladness and anguish, by kind Aare 
if speech and offices. J. Philips, Cider, i. 
3 > 


There sat we down upon a gard 
Two mutually KOE ee the third.” 
permen us, in the circle of his arms 
a NEA us Doth: Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
28 ane y or alike by two or more; conjointly; 
mmon. [Held to be an erroneous use: 
see mutual, 3.] ne 
So then it seems 
Was mutually EE pecertul act 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 3, 27. 
eee tae ; pl. mutuaries (-riz). 
- mutuario, a borrower, < LL. mutuarius 
i uus, borrowed, mutual: see 
‘aw, one who borrows personal 
the use, and 


[< L. mutuatus, pp. 


mutuare = Pg. mutuar), bor- 


mutual.] To bor- 


Whiche for to set themself 
ously forward had €s and their band the more 
ea MGS and borowed dyuerse 


Hall, Henry VIL, an, 7. (Haliwell) 


. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


Haridwar — 


muzzle 
mutuationt (mii-ti-a’shoy) 
ção = It. mutuazione. < ts n, 
rowing, < mutuare, pp aa Mutuay 
tuus, borrowed: see ma t utuatus 
rowing. Cuai] 
mutuatitioust (mū’tü-a-ti 
mutuatilius, borrowed rushi 
see mutuation. | 
other. 
The z itious g 
men mawa good works of their 
Dr. H. More, ; 
mutule (mii’til), n. p 
< L. mutulus, a mutule 
a projecting piece in t 


MER bee, 
Borrowed: i 
y ba 


, Modillion 7 t, 
a biet 


x. 77 mm m, Greek Mutules. 


7! m’, Roman Mutuas 
under the corona of the Dorie e = 
sponding to the modillion of oth x 
mutules are placed one over every tri E orde 
and bear on the under side guttæ or d yon 
sent the heads of pegs or treenails in the 5, wh 
en construction, to the rafter-ends of whe 
correspond. Sce cut under gutta, ch the mutia 


mutuum (mi‘ti-um), n. [L., alom: 
mutuus, borrowed: see mutual.) Rye ee 
a contract by which such things are tate ie 
consumed in the use, or cannot be ia ae 
out their extinction or alienation aha 
wine, money, ete. 4 as Cony 

muwett, @ A Middle English form of muia, 


mux! (muks), v. t. [A var. of mix], confused with 
mussl, mushl.] To botch; make a mess of 
spoil: often with an indefinite it: as, he mural 
it badly that time. [Colloq.] 
By vice of mismanagement o art y. D 
Nicholas Snowe, who had ripen eee Ea 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lii 
mux! (muks), n. [< mux, v.] Work performed 
in an awkward or improper manner; a botch; 
a mess: as, he made a mus of it. [Colloq] 
mux? (muks), n. [A var. of miz?.] Dirt; filth: 
same as mix2. [Prov. Eng.] 
muxy (muk’si), a. [< mus? + -y1.] Muddy; 
murky. Also mucksy. [Prov. Eng.] 
Theground... was... soaked and sodden—ss weal 
it, mucksy. R D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, W 
Muzarab (mi-zar’ab), n A varit ae 
zarab. 
Muzarabic (mu-zar’a-bik), & 
Mozarabic. 
muzhik (mé-zhik’),”. [ 
ant.] A Russian peasant. 
jik, mouth. 5 
There stood the patient bearded mauzhik 
a D 


well-worn sheep-skin. D. M. Wallace, 
mbit. 


[Prob. & dial. Y 


A variant 


Russ. muzhiki, a p 
Also witten mi 


easant) in bs 
issia BE 


ar. of ti USE 


to whom I am 
Mt you would not 


muzzing here. lay, Diary 
muzzelthrush (muz 7 -thrush), ™ 
mistlethrush. [Prov. Eng-] zl) 
muzziness (muz‘i-nes), ”- 
The state of being muzzy- 
muzzle (muz’l), %. [Early 
musle, mousle, musell, 
OF. musel, museau, muzedu CDE 
*morsel (> Bret. morecel, Uae j 
mursol (ML. reflex musellus, Mnt 
muiseal, < E.), the muz2's ature; 
beast, mouth, opening, g, musd, 
muse, mouse = Pr. mus = Ae muzzle 
morsus, a bite, ML. also” OF.) 
(ML. musum, MUSUS, afte jaws 
morsel.| 1. T the 
an animal, as an 0 
It [the hogfish] feedeth a 


the banks of the Riuer, an 
mouth like the muzell of an Surch vit 


need 
m ar 


- ¢ ME 


At y 


the 
neuer 


His [William the Testy’s] Do 
ners of his mouth turned do ng K 
zle of an irritable pug-408- 

The creature Jaid his 


end for entrance 
fly to the end of a 
gun or pistol.—3. 


D 
at 


if 


+) 


forming part 


Jar-horse, 
Muzzle of Warh armor; 16th 


of she bards or defensive 
century- ; y 
the defense of the horse, 


ards in the fifteenth 
atO eS X eee of the 
peam by which the 
as bridle, 5.—Muzzle- 
the muzzle of 
= foot-tons 


15€ 
mith vonturies: 
read of the plow- 
f ed: same 


t when it leaves 
of asho bac 


ating the weight o 


as : 
nergy, representing ond. —Muzzle-velocity, in 
“ie rebel Wet Toot per second, of projectile as it 
pmi, the VELOC Se apiece. See velocity. à 
me. raves the a v.: pret. and pp. m uzzled, pon 

È nzzle (mi [Early mod. E. also muzle, mousle, 
s cael ete. < ME. muselen, < OF. (and F.) 

si izlo, MOSEI ol. e. 
Bele use ms 

‘ I jrans. 1. To bind or connne =" 
tof order to prevent biting or eating. 

l s Osye bigan to speke, 

a on mhial musell helle cheke 

ith ‘And hell barre thi hand schal breke. _ 4 
nth Holy Rood (È. E. T. S), p. 213. 
al Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he esc eure 
ut a My dagger muzzled, 

, st it should bite its master. 4 s 
vith Bete Shak., W. T., i. 2, 156. 
A | 9, Figuratively, to gag; silence. 

: How wretched is the fate of those who write! 

Brought muzzled to the stage, for fear they bite. _ 
m Dryden, Prol. to Fletcher’s Pilgrim. 
i The press was muzzled, and allowed to publish only the 
mel reportsof the ollicial gazette. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 929. 
teh; 3t. To mask. Jamieson. 
1 They danced along the kirk-yard ; Geillie Duncan, play- 
ilih: ing on a trump, and John Fian, muzzled, led the way. 
Newes from Scotland (1591). 
ddy; 41, To fondle with the closed mouth; nuzzle. 
The nurse was then muzzling and coaxing of the child. 
a { 5T Sir R. L' Estrange. 
‘Me | Hine, (ery ith, the snout, as swine do. 
abo [Prov. Eng.]—6}. To handle or pull 
at of O So mane 
ray = mousled me. Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 3, 
pea ete. See nee Same as mumble-the-peg. = Syn. Mule, 
| mie 


«intrans, ti 
mar 1. To bring the muzzle or mouth 


The b 

9, T cee and smells to him. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
~3. To lg guzzle, Halliwell. (Prov. 

Eis. er; trifle; skulk. Halliwell. 


night ‘Lbag), n. Naut i 

ni me ut., & painted 

an f an ae muzzle of a gun at 

Ae ‘ 

je a patine): n. Naut., a 
uzz 

vt] ofa port when ho a a gun to the 


T(muz’l-15%q¢ 
m th > dèr), 2. A gun which 
muzzle: opposed to breech- 


A strap buckled 
her animal to 
a aor a muzzle, 

i + OF *musy, < 
Dazed; stupid; tipsy. 


hty-two, . |. his wife a 


eae Diary, T. 305, 
ple: 
Bulwer, d 


myn, 


(Davies.) 
d spirits, 

My Novel, xii. 31. 
mine, myne, < AS. 
eae 
ne, ete.: see 7 

8 ìs my book: ae 


Mya! (miä), n. 
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t : ai S oe being used for the pred- Same as filaments Mycetozoa ` Ep 
e was more 
monks won ek yet ands bette Myeetalas Weta) a ak Te A 
Renee may no man in that Coates Be i ley, 1857), ¢ Mycctest.1' A fo a idles 
yf: ne no Womman may seye, This is ae ee eryptogamous plants, includin oa Crvision of 
Mandeville, Travels oe chens. , g fungi and li- 


I would sit in any i 
lovers), and think upo; 
far-away battles. 


sle (I call it mine, af 

2 afte 
n the War, and the loudr 
R. L. Stevenson, Memoir 


r the use of 
1€88 Of these 
3 of an Islet, 


P 

myar, < 
? 

a muscle, mussel, 


ENL., < L. my 

Gr. ubag, a sea-mussel, ¢ pic, ig Lee 

mouse: see i 
MOUSE, MUS- 
clc1.] A ge- 
nus of bivalve 
shellsto which 
very different 
limits havė 
beenassigned. 
By Linnæus nu- 
merous species 
belonging to dif- 
en Ee as 
rere included in it. y i i y 
restricted : Retzius, in Tas eee the U imid. 
but by subseq uent authorsitwas used for the aye aren a 
and related species, and as such it is universally adopted 
at the present time. M. arenaria is the common clin @ 
cob of the co; of the northern hemisphere. J. Iriocata 
isa second species, truncated behind. f 

Mya? (miä), n. [NL., more prop. * Myia, < Gr. 
pe rarely uia, a fly: see Musca.) A genus of 

ies. 
mya, n. Plural of myon. 

mya-. See myio-, myo-. 

Myacea, Myaceæ (mi-a’sé-ii, -€), n. pl. [NL. 
(Menke, 1830), < Mya + -acea, -acew.] 1. A 
family of bivalves: same as Myide.—2. A su- 
perfamily or suborder of bivalves constituted 
for the families Myide, Corbulide, Sazicavide, 
and related types. 

Myade (mi’a-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Myal + -ade.] 
In conch.: (a) In earlier systems, a group of 
bivalve shells, or siphonate lamellibranchiate 
mollusks, related to the cob or clam, Mya, in- 
cluding numerous genera, such as Tellina, Ana- 
tina, Lutraria, Pandora, ete., now separated 
into different families. (b) Same as Myide. 

myalgia (mi-al’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. vic, mus- 
cle, + a2yoc, pain.| In pathol., a morbid state 
of a muscle, characterized by pain and tender- 
ness. Its pathologyis obscure. Also called myo- 
dynia and muscular rheumatism.— Myalgia lum- 
balis, lumbago. z i 

myalgic (mi-al’jik), a. [< myalgia + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to myalgia; affected with myal- 
gia. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1212. 


abial tentacles; 
oranchial siphon, 


necessively 


myall, myall-tree (mi’al-tré), n. One of sev- 

eral Australian acacias, affording a hard and 

useful scented wood. The Victorian myall is Acacia 
‘own wood, sought for turn- 
for tobacco-pipes; from 
times called riolet-iwood. 
Australia, its 
urable posts 
and A. 


homalophylla, It has a dark-br 
ers’ work, and used particularly 
its fragrance the wood is some 
Another myall is A. acuminata of western 
wood scented like raspberry, and making d 
and excellent charcoal. Others are A. pendula k 
glaucescens, the latter prettily grained but less fragrant. 
Myaria (mi-a’ri-i), n. pl. [NL.: see 
family of bivalves; same as 
comprehensive sense. 
use, but now abandoned. ] 
myarian (mī-ã'ri-an), 4. and n. 
-an.]) I, a. Pertaining to o S 
clam; of or pertaining to the Myaria. 
TI. n. A clam, or some similar bivalve. 
myasthenia (mi-as-the-ni‘d), n. [< Gr. uis, mn 
cle, + dobévera, weakness: see asthenia.] d 


cular debility. > z 
myasthenic (mi-as-then’ik), 4- Affected with 
myasthenia. ai 
} mitch. 
mycche}, n. See mite mycelium} Same 


mycele (mi-sél’),7. [¢ NL. 


as mycelium. 


Mycetes! (mī 


“M 
k pl 


Mycetinæ (mi-ce. 


mycetogenetic 


Myat.] A 
Myide in its more 
[Formerly in general 


[< Myaria + 
r resembling a 


oc z 


“Sé’téz), n. [NL 
vaacbat, bellow; ef. 
ugient.) The 
æ, established 


< Gr. uwah, a 
of. L. mugire, bel- 
gon and only genus 
A by Uliger in 1811; the 
Thee z synonym of Aluatta of prior date, 
ERTA Ea Pea, as M. ursinus, inhabiting the 
See ent uria hows erica from Guatemala to Paraguay, 

< Gr. pirgtec, 


cetes? (mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [N 
Be | € A «pl [NL 
of pirne, a fungus, ain ea The plants 
proposed by Sprengel. 


now called Fungi: a term 
-tiné), n. pl. NL., < Mycetexi 
bfamily of Cebidae, represented 
Mycetes; the howling monkeys, 
alonates, They are platyrthine monkeys 
Tene erica, having the cerebrum so short that it 
m = : € cerebellum exposed behind, the incisors verti- 
ae mn the hyoid bone and larynx enormously developed, 
ed ormer being expanded and excavated into a hallow 
oe m,a conformation which gives extraordinary strength 
an resonance of voice, They are the largest of Ameri- 
can monkeys, nearly 3 feet in length of head and body, in- 


amg legs, with long prehensile tail and non-apposable 


bellower, <p 
OW: seem 
of Mycetin 
howlers: 


+ -ine.] A su 
by the genus 
howlers, or 
of tropical Am 


{mi-sê”tõ-jë-net’ik), a. 
produced by fungi, `” a 

Phenomena of deformat 
cetogenetic metamorphosi 


In bot., 


ion by Fungi may be termed my- 
8. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 263, 
mycetogenous(mi-sé-toj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. mirne 
(uvir-), a fungus, + -yevne, producing: see -ge- 
nous.) Same as mycetogenetic. 
mycetology (mi-sé-tol’6-ji),n. [< Gr. pine (pv- 
KīT-), a fungus, + -Zoyia, < 7éyew, speak: see 
-ology.| The science of fungi: same as my- 
cology. 
mycetoma (mi-sé-to’mi), n. [NL.. < Gr. mieng 
(uvor-), a fungus, + -oma.] 1. A chronic dis- 
ease of the feet and hands occurring in Hindu- 
stan. The foot (or hand) becomes riddled with sinuses 
which discharge pale-yellow masses of minute bodies re- 
sembling fish-roe (pale or ochroid form of mycetoma), or 
dark masses resembling gunpowder (dark or melanoid 
form). In the latter the fungus Chionyphe Carteri has been 
found. The disease lasts for decades, and the only relief 
seems to be in the amputation of the affected member. 
Also called Madura fost, Madura disease, fungus disease, 
and fungus-foot of India. R 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 
mycetophagid (mi-sé-tof’a-jid), a. and n. I. 
a. Of or relating to the Mycetophagide. 
II. n. One of the Vycetophagide. _ 
Mycetophagidæ (mi-sé-to-faj’i-dé), n. pl. 
ENL., < Mycetophagus + -id@.| A family of 
clayicorn Coleoptera, typified by the genus My- 
cetophaqus. They have the dorsal segments of the abdo- 
men partly membranous, the ventral segments free, the 
tarsi four-jointed, the wings not fringed with hair, the 
anterior coxie oval and separated by the corneous proster- 
num, the head free, and the body depressed. The species 
live in fungi and under the bark of trees, The family is 
small, but of wide distribution, containing about 10 genera 
and less than 100 species. The beetles of this family are 
sometimes distinguished as hairy Sungus-beetles from the 
Erotylide, in which case the latter are called smooth fun- 
tles. 


gus-beetles. 
mycetophagou: 
Mycetoph 


n (NL, < Gr. 
dizoc, loving.J_ 1. 


The larvæ live in fungi and decaying 
is large and wide-spread; over 100 
european, and 20 are ere from North Amer- 
‘Also Mycethophila, Mycetophyla. 
9. A genus of tenebrionine beetles, erected by 


mycelial (mi-se‘li-al), @ ium tiger, Gyllenhal in 1810, and comprising a number ¢ 
f taining to mycelium. i and North American species, 14 o 
oror EEE mycelium. — Mycelial strand. Tronan uted States. ‘The 


inhabit the U 
cetocharis 


myeelidid (mt se'-oid) a. [CNL mycelium) * tne same aa Masons Sipe bss preocen 
-oid.] In bot., resembling a NE Gr. pine, „in Di 


mycelium ( mī-sē’li-um), n. A 


(o 
a fungus, + 420c, nail, wart, an PCat Ri 
a plant.] The vegetative part nine 
fungi, composed of one or BON = 
vegetative system of fungi cons’ 
unbranched cells called an 
form the mycelium. A Fi 


mold, mildew, ergot, and 
lium. Same as fibrous mycel 
mycelium in which the hyp! 
gated branching 8i a 
celium of free hyphe which 
with one another, but 
shape and outline. 


My. 


n 
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3915 

[NL.. irreg. < Gr. pedar, 
be damp or wet, < doc, damp. wet, clamminess, 
deeay.] A genus of fetid badgers, of the family 
Mustelide and subfamily Meline, ineluding the 
stinking badger of Java, or Javanese skunk, M. 


Mycetozoa 


amounting at the present time to nearly 
The larger number of them are contained in 
è division Myxomycetes, or slime-fungl, together with 


sti hed by Van Tleghem under the 
the smaller ene distinguish AG LE a agro: 


300 Mydaus (mid’i-us), ” 


name of Aerasier, (De Bary.) apre f 
hytic, and aE ans of reproduction are suiliciently like ~ eC at meliceps. Seo teledu. 
hose of fungi to allow the same terminology to be ap- Jarane RSI 2 obsolete spelling of midding. 

plied to them. The vegetative body, however, differs myddingt, n An spe pees s 

widely, being a naked protoplasmic mass. See Myxomy- mydget, 1- An obsolete spelling of midge. i 
coer 4 Tay NL.. < Gr mydriasis (mi-drī’ą-sis), n- bis Cree plants, 
mycetozoðn (mi-sé-t9-20’0n), m. D Lj Any wadue enlargement of the pupil of the eye.] 
PENI O ion + Com, animal] ANY Ty med., a morbid dilatation of the pupil of the 

member of the Mycetozoa. eo 
zoon’s plasmodium. mydrjati idđ-ri-at'ik), a. and n. [< mydri- 
The naked protoplasm of the Myceta: oon’s plasmodium driatic (mid-ri at'ik), &. ar yd 

pi Encyc. Brit., XIX. 832. my ( J, a. Pertaining to or causing 


asis) + -atic?. 
[< Mycoderma, mydriasis. 


'kō-dèrm), n. a) 
n. A drug which causes mydriasis. 


oderm (mi‘k¢ 
aay ‘ 1s of the genus Mycoderma, IL 


.y.) A fungi 1 F m ; 
coderma (mi-kg-dér mi), 7. [NL., < Gr. myelasthenia (mi-el-as-the-ni’#), n. [NL., < 
nyg, a fungus, + dépua, skin: see der m.] < a Gr. pvezdc, marrow, + àolévera, Weakness: see 

ader which certain of the gsthenia.] In pathol., spinal exhaustion; spinal 


nus or form-genus u ertai 
fermentation fungi are known. See fermenta- neurasthenia. 
tion, and mother”, 2. x trophia 
mycodermatoid (mi-k6-dér’ ma-toid), a. [K myo TOP row, Fårpoġia, atrophy: see atrophy.] 
Mycoderma(t-) + -oid.] Same as mycodermic. Tn pathol.. atrophy of the spinal cord. 
mycodermic (mi-ko-dér'mik), a. [< Mycoder- Myelencephala (mi” el-en-sef’a-li), 2. pl. [NL., 
ma + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the genus My- “yout. pl. of myelencephalus : see myeclencepha- 
coderma. lous.) In Owen’s classification, same as Verte- 


(mi“el-a-tr6’fi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 


mycodermitis (mi‘ko-der-mi‘tis), n. BU < mata. [Not in use.] 
Gr eg, mucus, + diye skin, itis] D myolencephalie (mt one iT i OF 6r 

logi i-k6-loj’ik) K cology F lik), a. [< myelencephal-on + -ic.] 1. Of or 
mycologic (mi-k0-10) 1), a- ycotog-y pertaining to the cerebrospinal axis; cerebro- 


spinal.—2. Of or pertaining to the medulla 
oblongata. See myelencephalon.—8. Same as 
myelencephalous. é 
myelencephalon (m1’ el-en-sef’a-lon), x. [NL., 
< Gr. pvedéc, marrow, + éyxégaroc, brain: see 
encephalon.] 1. The cerebrospinal axis; the 
brain and spinal cord taken together and con- 
sidered asa whole. OQwen.—2. The hindmost 
segment of the encephalon; the afterbrain or 
metencephalon, more commonly called the me- 
dulla oblongata. See cuts under encephalon and 
brain. Huxley. 
myelencephalous (mi/el-en-sef‘a-lus), «. [< 
NL. myelencephalus, < Gr. pvežóc, marrow, 3P 
éyxégaz.oc, brain: see encephalon.] Having a 
brain and spinal cord; cerebrospinal. Also my- 
clencephake. i 
Th myelin, myeline (mi’e-lin), n. [< Gr. verde, 
mane aie ee! mycophagy reached, a ee AT 108. pacar ahs a -ine2.] In anat., the white sub- 
mycoprotein (oni kp té-in), n. [< Gr. porne, A ace of Schwann, or medullary sheath of a 
a fun z in. i = sae S A 
a closely a iepen myelitic (mi-e-lit’ik), a. [<myelitis + -ic.] Of 
of pe the putrefaction-bacteria are com- S ertaining to myelitis; affected with mye- 
posed. Tan 3 eae 
i t _ myelitis (mi-e-li’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. pveżó 
The bacteria consist of a nitrogenous, highly refractive, marrow, + -itis.] In pathol., aanmanen of 


usually colorless substance, protoplasm or mycoproteti q 
imbedded in which glistening, ollylooking granules can ‘2° Spinal cord.—Anterior cornual myelitis. See 


sometimes be observed. 
W.T. Redfield, Relations of Micro-Organisms to Disease, mueloes Cea n. [< Gr. jive?.éc, mar- 
; es ). . or. ray mi q 
Mycorrhiza (mi-k6-ri‘ zi), n. [< Gr. pine nivelocsrobellar aes Va in), moe 
a fungus, + pita, root.] A fungus-mycelium Gr. jve/éc, marrow, + L aig ie a bass 
which invests the roots of certain phenogams, see cerebellar.] Pertainin stoth rerh ari 
especially Cupulifere and some other forest- the spinal cord: as, the my el srebellar tra 5 
trees. It is believed to aid them in absorbing nutri- myeloccel ele-sél), ©. [NL., ¢ Gr. joel 
ment from the soil— a case of symbiosis. See sym spot oC e (cor peapa pik Cen uende, 
a lens Ae k: marrow, + Koi2oç, hollow.] The entire cavity 
oeat kind of cucar (c LO: 4 of the myelon or spinal cord, consisting primi- 
oened the erect of ae 22411 tively of a syringocele with a posterior dilata- 
Bites a produced by a eo ae z a ae tion termed rhomboceele. See cut under spinal. 
diny t (Echinops) found in the East. Itis soluble melon OED enna tebe, mar 
i yates noi rele operations and io conerť an T ntron, cell.] Same as myocyte. Nature, 
(mi-k6’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. porne, afun- Myelohyphe (mi/el-9-hi’fé), n. pl. [NL., pro 
See 1. The presence of fin gi as *myelyplie, < Gr. perc, marrow, + bon vob Es 
or on any portion of the body.—2 hypha.] The hyphe of lichens, which are ri “id, 
sence of parasitic fungi together with Clastic, containing lichenine, not AE oe 
fects of their presence; the dis- trid by maceration, with no faculty of penetrat- 
used by ing or involving, while the hyphe of fungi are 
caducous, soft, flexile, with thin walls, ete. 
myeloid (mi‘e-loid), a. [= F. myéloide, < Gr 
jeveroe.onc, contr. jve7.Gd7¢, like TAK Much. 
i ns, like marrow, < pveZ6c 
marrow, + eldoc, form. ] Medullary. : : 
oroma (mi-e-lo’mii), n.; pl. myelomata (-ma- 
mily ai). [NL.,< Gr. pve/dc, marrow, + -oma.] A 
a the Sige mieten 
and the acia (mi’e-16-ma-la’si-i), n. 
5 er - pveZóc, marrow, + pa/axia ae mez 
are et malacia.] In pathol ing SS apita] 
Pee 5 pathol., softening of the spinal 


=ic.] Same as mycological. 
mycological (mi-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [K mycologic 

-al.) Relating to mycology, or to the fungi. 
mycologically (mi-k6-loj -kal-i), adv. In amy- 
cological manner} from a mycological point of 


view. 
mycologist (mi-kol’é-jist), n. [< mycolog-y + 

-ist.] One who is versed in mycology. 
cology (mi-kol’0-ji), x. [= F. mycologie; < 
Gr. pinys, a fungus, + -Aoyia, ¢ 2éyew, speak: see 
-ology.) The science of fungi, their structure, 
affinities, classification, etc. Also called fun- 
gology and mycetology. 
mycopharist (mi-kof’a-jist), n. 

-ist.) One who eats fungi. 

mycophagy (mi-kof’a-ji), n. [< Gr. pirg, 2 
fungus, + -oayia, < dayeiv, eat.) The eating of 
fungi. 


[< mycophag-y 


ra. [< mycosis (-ot-) + -ic. 
P a osis. a E 
i) n.. INL., < Gr. puxrhp, 

u (in comp.), blow the 

w the nose: see mu- 


pori, 
nyelomeningitis (mi”e-16-men-in-ji’ tis), 7 
ko < a buthic, marrow, + NL. ee 
y a n pa ie -, Spinal meningitis. 
mi ee on), n. [NL., < Gr. pveddy, neut., 
Fe eT Fe The spinal cord; 
ft] 2 cerebrospinal axis which is not 
2e cuts under spine, spinal, and 


branchii, 


Myia 
Br 
myelonal (ini’e-lon-al) see 


Of or pertaining to 
ertaining to th K 
myelonic (ni-e-lon‘ik) myelon, 
Same as myclonal. Ene oral 


myeloplax (ni’e-16-plale €. Brit, sa 
ow, + TAE apa een V 
row, + 7Aas, anything flat 
multinucleated protopla: 
in the marrow, especially į 
of the osseous substane 
osteoclasts or giant cells, ay 2 
bone-absorption. » are Concerneg las; 
Myelozoa (mi’e-16-726’%) a 
St. Hilaire, 1852), < Gr pe Pl 
an animal. ] A class oisi ea 
a spinal cord or myelon i ebr i 
They a is acranial or AcE NO bra; 
sented by the lancelet or alous ya 
lancelet. 4 Aaret pr amphioxus, ah 
myelozoan (ini’e-15-6’an) S 
g ‘aptaini ae S a 
or pertaining to the Myelozoa, 
II. n. A member of the My, 
Mygale (mig’a-lé), n. [NT Yelozoa, 
mygale, < Gr. poyali, 10) ak F. mY Gale 
mouse, < poç, Mouse, + yaa z h [voydgn nb 
1. A Cuvierian genus of ined a weas 
peds, the desmans: later eia iyot 
Myogalia. Cuvier,1850, anged to 
—2. The leading ge- è 
nus formerly of the 
now disused family My- 
galide. This genusinclud- 
ed the very largest and hair- 
iest spiders, in the United 
States known astarantulas 
a name which in Europe 
belongs to quite a different 
kind. The common taran- 
tula of the southwestern 
United States was called M. 
hentzi, a hairy brown spe- 
cies of large size and much 
dreaded. M. avicularia is 
a former name of the South 4 
American bird-spider, able (i 
to prey upon small s, TexasTarantula(Mygalehen 
but under this designation half natural sizes 
several large hairy spiders have t ed. Iti 
now placed in the g las eerygetina Moma i 
sumatrensis inhabit the countries WECO theta 3 
derived. They inhabit tubular holes in the ground oT 
stones, or beneath the bark of trees. Thebiteis very t- 
ful and even dangerous, Sce cuts under Arancida, ara 
nidial, and chelicera. Latreille, 1802. 
Mygalide (mi-gal‘i-de), n. pl. (NL. < Mygale+ 
-ide.] A former family of spiders, typited ty 
the genus Mygale. It included the largestknomsp- 
ders, with four pulmonary sacs, cight eyes clusterel t> 
gether, and great mandibles which work up and dom 
Mygale, Cteniza, and Atypus were leading genera. Th 
American tarantulas, the trap-door spiders, and otherste 
longed to this family. Synonymous with Theraphod2 
ee Territelaria. 
Mygalina (mig-a-li’nii), n. pl. Same as My 
line. 
4 + eof l 
myghtł, myghtet. Obsoletespellingsof mill 
might?, f mighty 
i mighty. 
myghtyt, a. An obsolete spelling alo Eneli 
mygranet, mygreynet, 9. SC" m 
forms of migraine, for megrim. 
Myiadestes (m1’i-a-des’tez),. 
for * Myiedestes, < Gr. puia, afly, 
er, ¢ idew = L. edere=E. cal.) 
of Myiadestine, contaimnDg most Oni 
M. townsend? inhabits the western parto 
It is of a dull brownish-ash color, pail 
blackish with tawny va egations, the i 
the feathers tipped with white, U 


eye surrounded with a white ring. 
ach about 4t- 


These y 


ln, 
and y I 


S qua 
M Vyoqale,, 


N 


long, the wing and wg und or nes 
a or 3 
songster, and nests on he g about four eee yore 


loose nestof grasses, and laying 
white color with reddish freckles, 0- Ph 
0.67 broad. Several other species 


scat oo es tn 
parts of America. es-ti/né)s.” 2. sal 


Je 


Myiadestinæ (mi’i-a : j 
Myiadestes + -ine.] | An ete ay 
of oscine passerine pirds, tyP 


Myiadestes, usually refer to 
also placed in the Ampelide 


ae L nde 
thrushes. The bill isshort, muc, w 
and deeply cleft. The feetare smart one 
deeply cleft toes, of which the J" he 
Benet There are ne Da ices; ge 
welye narrow tapering recti iie plumi 
ed; the head is suberes ed; the PIU there! 
ted in the young; th 
species, belonging 
Platycichla, all but one o Mast 
ica, South America, and the 
orous and sd a 
myiadestine (miae “ing the 
the Myiadestine, or havin 
Myiagra (mī-i-ag TË), T 
+ àypa, hunting (taking y Vigo 
of Myiagrine, founde 
in 1826. It contains some 
with very broad fla 
habiting the Austromalay 3 
rubicula is à characteris 


é pl. [NL., ¢ My- 
„gyri nő), Pe Pande, 
7 7 named by Caba- 


n. (NL. < Gr. pia, 
r chief, commander. } 
rant fiyeatchers of the 
D ttypically of olivaceous 
Oe nd dusky wings and tail, 
ey and no colored patch on the 
s Sd There are numerous 
i Ce Canada to Paraguay, 
mer TOt s-tailed flyeatchers. The 
oF m sat crested flycatcher of the 
A EA jsabu ndantin woodlands, 

i ae a loud harsh voice, and 
isp ae its nest. M. einer ns is 
ne ree parts of the Un 
er species of T 
its the West Indie 


d 
abi t an 
a m ical and tropical America, 
a thers in a Ayal ae z 
pple LAr jar a 
g: jde OP nyarian pivalves, typified by the 
rly o gry ich yarious limits ha 
i eats yas oe oted, it comprises those which 
ih opus $? nost restricted, it €i paprines those whlch 
ell. signed. As mornin front only fo the foot and ex- 
asel] aS the mantle open iN Feath my oF a gous 
; pave Hipackward inte fhich are elongate and united to 
a tende for the siphons, which a g 
eee dermis 
4 


Mya truncata. 


small and linguiform ; the two 


sir ends; the Ko G but not extended into the 


s of branchi paut inequivalve, having subme 
Trane us Hae ee onda its left or smallest valve 
Mfattened cartilage process; and the pal 
isl sinus deeply excavated, It is & Bron a general y 
3 s, some of which are of considerable econom: 
They are kor as cobs, clams, gaping-clams, 
Also Myadæ, Myacea. é , 
Myiodioctes (mi“i-d-di-ok’ téz), n. [NL., < or 
mina fly, + didatyg, & pursuer: see Dioctes.] A 
genus of fly-catching warblers of the family Syl- 


and gaper 


|. Iti 
ady, 


Sue 
l, ule 
ry pi 
, arach 


qalet 
ied by 
own sf: 
ered b> 
i dum 
a The 
heste f 
phoida. 


yin 
ii Wilson's Black-capped ee Warbler (Myrodioctes 
might, usillus). 
iM an tho subfamily Setophagine, founded 
ngli and abund on in 1839. Three species are well-known 
holed warbler es tne United $ These are the 
sler, J. mitratus ; the Canadian, M. sis; 
mprop: T it lson's black-eapped, A. pusillus. UREE 
aneil- AS (mni-i‘tis) n T > = 
r gents cilis.) Tn pathol [NL., < Gr. pc, a musele, 
Ba Also, impropoet 10r., Inflammation of a muscle. 
asita myli n Aea? 
jers ahr pelling of milll 
a ©), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
pite ‘ -] A family of blister- 
x nit | le genus Mylabris, now 
ai as haride. 
Tu eo ag NL. (Fabricius, 
yee | ane HvAaypic and pwiaxpic, 
ee mills and bakehouses, 


0 Species, almost 

confined tot 

ed through Europe, Asia, onal Ae 
ta are the only geo- 


E me doubt about their 
me, insa domen, the mandibles 
y Men above the epistomal 
ard the tip. These bee- 


size, and th 
ck ot © coloration is y 
i ck ground, or ration is yellow 


form of mile. 


family of masticn- 
ed by the expanded 
end of the 
ike a pave- 


` myllet, n. 


Fo 
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whip-raya and sting-raya but t 
a nts true sting-rays of the fran int t0 be confound. 
junther’s system, a family of Bataidet e vest 
batide (œ) and Cephalopterider, t, containing Nylig 
myliobatine ( mil-i-ob’a-tin), a, Pe 
the Myliobatide, or haying their ch 
Myliobatis (mil-i-ob’a-tis), n 
pvriag (sc. 2iboc, a stone), a mil 
/ £ , 
mill, millstone: see milil 
me ska eo] The typical 
with tessellated teeth a 
a e adapted for erindi 
whence the name. M. aula is aa Bea 
See cut under eagle-ray, po 
I a. 


myliobatoid (mil-i 
characters. or having their 


Pertaining to the 
In: one viir Myliobatide, 
An obsolete spelling of milll 
mylnert, n. _An obsolete Looi mitler. 
ylodon (mi’l6-don), n. (NL., <MGr. [ev1 bdo 
(-odovr-), a molar tooth, a grinder, ¢ Gr. uidn a 
mill, + odote (adov7-) = E. tooth.) 1A ; 
gigantic extinct sloths from the PI 


taining to 
R 

t AL., < Gr. 
a millstone (< ie 
), + Jazic, a flat fish, 
genus of Myliobatide, 


-ob’a-toid), a. and 7 
Myliobatide, in 


leistocene, 


Skeleton of Mylodon. 


having teeth more or less cylindrical and in 
structure resembling those of the extant sloths. 
M. robustus is a well-known species from South America. 


The animal was large enough to browse on the foliage of 
trees. 


2. [l.¢.] An animal of this genus. 
mylodont (mi‘ld-dont), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the mylodons, or having their char- 
acters. 
II. x. A mylodon. 
myloglossus (mi-l6-glos’us), n.; pl. myloglossi 
(a). [NL., < Gr. #4, a mill, a molar tooth, a 
grinder, + 72écca, the tongue.] A muscular 
slip accessory to the styloglossus, passing from 
the angle of the jaw or the stylomaxillary liga- 


ment to T tongues a) A KG 
mylohyoid (mi-16-hi’oid), a. and n. X 
Fiony oN tooth, + E. hyoid.] I. a. 


pev2y, a mill, a molar : í 
Pertaining to the molar teeth and to the hyoid 
bone.—Mylohyoid artery, a branch of the inferior 
dental, which runs in the mylohyoid groove and amie 
under the mylohyoid muscle.— Mylohyoid groove ani 
ridge, a groove and a ridge along the inner surface of t s 
lower jaw-bone in the course of the mylohyoid vessels an l 
nerve.— Mylohyoid muscle, the mylohyoid. ne cu 
under muscle.— Mylohyoid nerve, 2 branch of the i : 
rior dental accompanying the artery of the SE 
to the mylohyoid muscle and the anterior belly of the di- 
gastric. s 
° TI. n. The mylohyoideus, or the myloh yoi 
muscle, which extends between the myene 
ridge on the under jaw-bone and me, y F f 
bone, forming much of the muscular floor 
the mouth. Lk e R 
mylohyoidean (mi’l0-hi-oi’dé-an), 4- 
mylohyoid. eae $ 3 
mylohyoidens (mi’16-hi-oi’dé-us),_ ie ae 
lohyoidei (2). [NL.: see mylohyoid. | y 


lohyoid musele. ji 5 
Mymar (mi/mir), n. [NL., < Gr. wna a hs 
form of yõuap, for wauos, blame, Mom er 
mus.| The typical genus of Myman T Da 
have the tarsi four-jointed, the abdomen z a tiy peda 
Jate, and the anterior wings gama only ai ae 
species are known, both Europe: fe [NL., < My- 


Mymaridæ (mi-mar‘i-de), ing rated as a fam- 


Same as 


-ide.| The Mymarine 
Te e, 1840. NG Mymares, Mymarides, 
Mymarites. [NL ae 
ae hymenopter- 


mar + -ine some 


myma: 
ing to the Mymarine; 
TI. n. A member 


Mynt, pron. A Middle 
mona mynah, K a 


mer 


men, corresponding 
mans, and to sir or 4 
—2. A Dutchman. 
mynnet, a. 
mynourt, i. 
mynsteri, mynstret, n. 


mynstrali, 
Hi?n, a Myntt. An obsolete 
genus of Myo-atrophy (mi-0- 


myoblast (mi’6 


myoblastic (mi-d-blas’tik), a. [< myoblast + 


myocardium (mi-6-ki 


myocomma (mi-d-kom‘i), n.; pl. myocommata 


myodynamia 


nglish form of 
e mina, 
See minchen, 
A Bee Na 
An obsolete spelling of mindi 
An ee font of gual, mings, 
An obsolete form of mingl, ming2, 
es (nin-har’), n [< D. fail Near E G, 
A ae rT), sir, lit. ‘Tay lord’: see my and herr.) 
- the ordinary title of address among Dutch- 
to mein herr among Ger- 
Ur. in English use. Hence 
im. [Collog.} 
A Middle English form of min2. 
A Middle English form of miner. 
Middle English forms 
mynstral ete, 
formas of nine ree: = 


form of mint), mint2, mint. 
y at’ro-fi),n. [< Gr. pic, mus- 
ia, atrophy: see afrophy.| Muscu- 


minel, my. 


of minster, 


Middle English 


cle, + azpo 
lar atrophy. 


} rast), n. [< Gr. piç, musele 
h A g : he >y 7 f 
aE Pracrec, germ.) A cell which gives rise to 
muscular fibers; the formative cell-element of 
muusenlan tissue, Myoblasts are sometimes known hy 
he name of neuromuscular cellz; and when in sheets or 
Mayes they are called musele-epitheliu. A myoblast ma , 
be either in partor wholly converted intoa muscular fibril, a 


-ic.] Of or pertaining to myoblasts, or to the 
process of forming muscle from myoblasts, 


myocardial (mi-5-kär'di-al), a. [< myocardi(um) 


+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the myocardium. 


myocarditis (mi’6-kiir-di’tis), n. [NL.,< myo- 


cardium + -itis.) In pathol., inflammation of 


the myocardium. 

y 6 ‘di-um). n. [NL., < Gr. 
urc, muscle, + xapdia = E. heart.] The muscu- 
lar substance of the heart. 


(-a-ti). [NL., < Gr. pic (jiv6¢), a tauscle, + Képpea, 
that which is cut off: see comma.) A primitive 
division of myoblasts or musc¢le-epithelium 
into longitudinal series corresponding to the 
segments of the axis of the body; a muscular 
metamere; a myotome. Thus, one of the serial 
flakes of the flesh of a fish, very obvious when the fish is 
baked or boiled, is a myocomma. The arrangement is 
generally obscured by ulterior modifications in the higher 
vertebrates, but even in man, for example, the series of 
intercostal muscles between successive ribs, and those be- 
tween contiguous vertebre, represent original myocom- 


mata. 
myocyte (mi‘d-sit),. [NL., < Gr. pig (jv), 
a muscle, + Kroc, a hollow, cell.] A musele- 
cell; the formative cellular element of the con- 
tractile tissue of most sponges. They are of 
various shapes, usually slenderly fusiform with 
long filamentous ends. Sollas, Encye. Brit., 
XXII. 419. Also myelocyte. : : 
Myodes (mi-0'déz), n. [NL., < Gr. peadye, 
mouse-like, < jc, mouse (= E. mouse), + eidos, 
form.] A genus of lemmings of the family Mu- 
ride and the subfamily Arricolinæ. The skull is 
massive and depressed, with a zygomatic width equal to 
two thirds its length. The species are of small size and 
stout compact form, with very obtuse hairy muzzle, small 
ears, short rabbit-like tail, large fore claws, and mollipilose 
Jage of vari colors, which does not turn w te in 
r They are arctic animals, sometimes swarming in 
almost incredible numbers. The common or Norway lem- 
ming is M. lemmus; that of Siberia is M. obensis, from 
which the co ing animal of arctic America is 


5 


row ek gt 


“ues: 


mdin; 
i ; described. 
prorabi no en e ERS ‘helong toa 
different genus, Cuniculus. See cut under lemming, | 
Myodocha (mi-od’6-kii), 7. {NL. (Latreille, 
1807), < Gr. pecoddxoc, harboring mice, ¢ pic, 
mouse, + déxectat, 


receive, harbor.] A genus 
of heteropterous insects, typical ab. the sub- 
ily 2 ine. F ies are known, three 
family Myodoching. Fen ape other, M. eerripes, i2 
found in the eastem United States. oe 
Myodochine (mi-od-6-i'ne), n. pl. (NL. (Si 
ERR a Ne ec ne 
ily of heteropterous 1 he f = 
subfamily 0 p Se E = 


da orth America. 
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myodynamics 
myot amics (mi’6-di-nam‘iks), ”. [< Gr. Hie, 
muscle, + I. dynamics.) The mechanics of 
muscular action. n RAN i 
myodynamometer (mi-ğ-di-nn-moọm e-tér), n. bi u etivi ' 
[< Gr. pic, muscle, + E. dynamometer.) An m- a Ho X, has the 
strument for measuring muscular strength; a myologist (mi-ol'4 jist), n. [< myolog-y + -ist.] 
1 in myology; 2 myologica 


in muscles of the legs of birds, 
invented by A. H. Garrod, who 
d Y to denote the ambiens, 
semitendinosus, and semimem- 
thus, a bird with the myological 
first three of these muscles and 


presence or absence of ce 
for classificatory purpo: 

used the symbols A, 
semitendinosus, í 
Þbranosus respect 


One who is verset 


dynamometer, é ey 
myodynia (mi-d-din’i-H), n [NL < Gr. HO) anatomist. : ; 
musele, + odiv, pain. | Same as myalgia. myology (mi-ol’6-ji), n. [=F. myologie = Sp. 
myofibroma (mi 9-fi-bro’mil), m; Dl. MYM “ niologia = Ps myologia = It. miologia, < Gr. 
bromata Cmn t) RIES myo(ma)+ fibroma.] uve, muscle, + -20) la, < 2éyew, speak: see -ology.] 

Th myological anatomy. 


tous and in part fibro- iny6 science of muscles; 


A tumor in part myoma 
To instance in all the particu 


matous, lars were to write a whole 


[NL., < Gr. pvoyáðn, 


Myogale (mi-og’a-le), n. stem of myology. 3 aie 
he Ns a shrew-mouse, ¢ uç, a mouse, + ya4ë, system of my ne, Phil, Prin. of Natural Religion. 
Cf. Mygale.) The typi myoma (mi-0’mil), n. ; pl. myomata (-ma-ti). 


contr, yati, a weasel. 
[NL..< Gr. pùc, a muscle, +-oma.] A neoplasm 


or tumor composed of muscular tissue.—Myoma 
cavernosum, myom teleangiectodes.— Myoma lævi- 
cellulare, a myoma composed of smooth muscular fiber. 
Also called Liomyoma,—Myoma striocellulare, 2 myo: 
ma composed of striated muscular tissue. Also called 
aitia T My ome teleangiectodes, excessively 
yascular myoma. 

myomalacia (mi’9-ma-la’si-ii), 2. [NL., < Gr. 
“ec, muscle, + pazaxia, softness: see malacia.] 
Morbid softening of a muscle such as might 
be induced by an embolus of the nutrient ar- 
tery.—Myomalacia cordis, softening of the myocar- 
dium from obstruction of the coronary arteries. 

myomancy (mi‘d-man-si),”. [< Gr. pug, mouse, 
+ mavreía, divination, < uávrıç, prophet: see 
Mantis.) A kind of divination or method of 
foretelling future events by the movements of 
mice. 

Some authors hold myomancy to be one of the most an- 
cient kinds of divination, and think it is on this account 
that Isaiah (Ixvi. 17) reckons mice among the abominable 
things of the idolater. Rees, Cyc. 

myomantic (mi-d-man‘tik), a. [As myomancy 
(-mant-) + -ic.]_Of or pertaining to myomancy. 


Myogaline, contain- 
musk-moles, musk- 


Myogalide (mī 
gale + -i 
of Insec 


carpal ossicle, 

long, the manu 

has a metacromion, 
simple progression, not specially fossorial. Thein 
fewer than in any other T'alpidæ, being 2 in each upp 
lower half-jaw, or 2 in each upper and 1 in each low 
jaw. The group contains the genera (or subgenera) My- 
ogale, Galeozpalax, Scaptonyx, Uropsilus, Urotrichus, an 
Neurotrichus, all but the lust confined to the Old World. 
They are known as desmans, musk-moles, and musk-shrews, myomata, n. Plural of myoma. 


Galemyinæ is a synonym. Also Mygalina. myomatous (mi-om’a-tus), a. [< myoma(t-) + 
myogaline (mi-og’a-lin), a. Pertaining to the -ous.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affect- 
Byogaline, or havn their characters. ed with a myoma. 
myogenic (mīi-õ-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. vc, musele, myomectomy (mi-d-mek’td-mi), n. [K NL. myo- 

yévos, origin.] Of musewlar origin. _ ma + Gr. éxropy, a cutting out.] Removal of 
myoglobulin (mi-6-glob’t-lin), n. [< Gr. pic a uterine myoma by abdominal section. 

muscle, + E. globulin.) A globulin obtained myomere (mi‘9-mer), n. [< Gr. nic, a muscle, 

from muscle. Ìt coagulates ata lower tempera- + pépoç, a part.) A muscular metamere; amy- 
ture than paraglobulin. ocomma or myotome. $ 


myogram (mi’o-gram), n. [< Gr. pic, muscle, The rudimentary myotomes or myomeres of the tail. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 186. 


ypáuua, a writing, a line: see gram?.] The 
tracing of a contracting and relaxing muscle myomorph (mi’d-mérf), n. A member of the 
Myomorpha; a murine rodent. 

[NL., < Gr. 


drawn by a myograph. 
myograph (mi’o-grat),n. [< Gr. vic, muscle, + Myomorpha (mi-9-mor’fit 
she oa j ya z 3 -0- ii), n. pl. 
Pease write.] An instrument for taking tra- prc, a mouse, + pop, form. ] A superfamily 
eings 0 Rees contractions and relaxations. of simplicidentate rodents; one of three prime 
aay ere fo: Grog ta er), n. [< myograph-y divisions of Glires simplicidentati, containing 
3 eed y o describes muscles orisversed the murine rodents, the others being Hystri- 
g Y : comorpha and Sciuromorpha. They hay z 
myographic (mī-ọ-graf'ik), a. BE F. myogra- orbital’ processes, slender eed iiS rokote a 
phigue = Pg. myographico = It. miografico; as part of the mandible springing from the lower edge of the 
myograph-y ae -ic.] 1. Descriptive of muscles: incisor socket (except in Bathyergine), perfect clavicles 
pertaining to myography. =9= htained with 3 (except in Lophiomyide), and the tibia and fibula anky- 
Dare i s -4%. Ob ed witha Josed to some extent. Myomorpha include 9 families: 
yograph: as, a myograp. iic tracing. Myoridæ, dormice; Lophiomyidæ, skullcaps; Muride, 
myographical (mi-0-graf’i-kal), a. mice and rats, etc.; Spalacide, mole-rats; Geomyide go- 
gri aphic at -al.] Same as myog raphi ue phers ; Saccomiyidee, pocket-rats and “mice; Theridomyide 


Seger ee, hs Aha fossil); Dipodide, jerboas: aud Z ic j i 
myographically (mi-6-graf“i-kal-i), adv. iS i gu cues nd Zamon idee, jumping deer 
myographica E al-i), By mice. See cuts under mole-rat, Muride, Geomyidæ, and 


deer-mouse. 
myographion (mi-0-graf‘i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. Myomo: i 1-0-mér’fik i 3 
piç, muscle, + ypdgew, write? A Sean Ce ee eee mor Aia LC Myomorpha 


{ pager +-ic.] Murine in form or structure; pertaini 

myogra hist (miog ra-fist), n. [myograph-y to the Myomorpha, or having ie Berets 
- t] A myographer. myomotomy (mi-0-mot’6-mi), n. [< NL. myo- 

ography (mi-og’ra-fi), n. [= F. myographie ma + Gr. Tou, a cutting.] Removalof a aah 
Sp. miografia = Pg. myographia = It. mio- myoma by abdominal section; myomectom me 
Se His, muscle, + -ypagia, < ypdgew, Myon (m'on), n; pl. mya (a). [NL., < Gr 
ge pecuutre myology; the description ae Soe of muscles, < pic, a muscle: see 
, 8. ay see nusclel, ny individual uni fire: 
roh mran (orgien a-tin), n. [< Gr. pic, a muscular integer. Coues, The Auk vase 
7 e] The specific pigment Myonicity (mi-o-nis‘i-ti), n. [< #*myonic (< Gr 
e. A 50 myo tæematin. — ; #véy, a muscular part of the body) (see myo D 
zat ai a. [< Gr. proetdye, contr. pradyc + -ity.] The characteristic property of li z 
gon a i e A pape an in fais A aaen namely its power of Gontractin Baar 
e’), ¢, a mouse, muscle yonosus (mi-on’6-s : 
Peat bac eae me aoe dis sus), 2. [NL., < Gr. 
of the muscles. 


[< myo- 


: v 
disease.] In pathol., a Heong 


[< myopath- 
myopathy, Dee 


mle miope = 
» myops (myop-), < 
ted, lit. Aaa e 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Myosco 
eye r e. blinking, Be 
eye.J] A short-sieht ? 

$ -resighted pers 
myophan itn) 9, MM 
-GAVIC, gaivectat, Appear.) r, fie 
oped in many Infusoria th Che 1, alien ie 
like fibrillm. Haeckel. at cont ayer dt 
myophore (mi’6-fodr), n Hy 
see myophorous.] A par < NL 
the shell of a mollusk spe vt ora 
ment of a muscle 
myophorous (mi-of’ 
rus, < Gr. pic 
bear.) 


© pew, 


ö-rus), q, 
, muscle, g. ; 
3eari Ep -apog i My 

Bearing or connected? < Piped he, 


as a myophore; provid a With a» SE 
a mollusk. ed With a rayop il 
myophysical (mi-é Phong, 
+ -al.] Pertainii LS myo) | 
myophysics (mi-5-fiz’iks), ; 5 Deg 
ele, ġvcirá, physics: s J T. UA 
? A l- SICS: see -Hy 
The physics of muscle. Physic and ppp 
: tics, 
Such outstanding questions i 
istence of muscular currents: tee Phsien as 
tonic layer, the number and naaar ofa rea. 
ety 


ae f crogg.qiete 

G. S. Hall, German cas ace 
2 i i oha 
*nvorta, also pvwriaciç (Galen) Ta myops, Gy 
sighted: see myope.) Short-sicht BUOY, short 
sightedness: the opposite of hy ednes 
this condition ays of li Ypermetr 
before they 
laxed; the near- 


3 leir. 
roma, 


myopia; affe 
A } Affected wis, 
) near-s l 
brachymetropic. Sighted, Aly 

myopolar (mi-6-po’liir), a. [< Gr. m 
as = so à T. pve, A 
+ zó2oç, pole: see pole, polar.] Pertaining 
the poles of muscular action, or to me 
polarity. scul 
Correcting for the movement of the i . 
along the myopolar tract. Amer. on Peete pai 
Obey LI 


Myoporacee (mi-op-6-ra’sé-é) \ 
h t, 0: @-@), n. pl. [NL 
(Lindley, 1835), < Gr. pem, close, + a 
(see pore2), + -acew.] Same as Myoporinte. 
Le) K -J Pami Yoporinte, 
Myoporineæ (mi-op-0-rin’é-é), n. pl. [NL.(B. 
Brown, 1810), < ALyoporum + -in-ew.] Anorderct 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs of the c 
hort Lamiales, typified by the genus Myoporun 
It is distinguished by a two-lipped or oblique corals, 
didynamous stamens, a two- or four-celled ovary with ore 
or two seeds in cach cell, drupaceous fruit, axillary flower, 
and usually alternate leaves. There ares genera and abiat 

80 species known, mainly Australian. 

myoporineous (mi-op-6-rin‘é-us), 4. Belonging 
to, resembling, or pertaining to the Myoporinet 
Myoporum (mi-op’6-rum), n. [NL. (Banks and 
Solander, 1797), so calledin allusion to thesis 
covering the leaves, which suggest pores closet 
with a semi-transparent substance; « oe 
close, + xépos, a pore.] A genus of P 
type of the order Myoporine®, characterize i, 

somewhat bell-shaped flowers and oval 
one-ovuled. About 20species are known. rae eh 
Australia to Japan. They are smooth or nee el t 
or low trees bearing small white Loe of ‘Austr 
some extent into greenhouses. M. serra onan mane! 
is called blueberry-tree; M. Tetum of pres takes af% 
guitarwood, is useful for shade, and ra Sslandg ts 
polish. J. Sandwicense of the Sandw toh stituted for 
fords a fragrant wood which has been sr rood. 
dalwood, hence the name bastard san F [NL 
Myopotamus (mi-o-pot’a-mus) "op 
sic (uvéc), mouse, + TOTAHOSs NT rng of Di 
potamus.| A South American 2277 odo 
he coy? 

t a: 


at 


comorphic rodents of the family 
and the subfamily Echimyine, we 
There is but one species, W. 00% 
under coypou. 
myops (mi’ops), ”. 
as myope. 3 
myopsid (mi-op’sid), 4 
piem, close, + dy, vision.. the water 
of the eye closed, 50 that 4 cepli 
touch the lens, as cores de 
opposed to oigopsi@. s'mi 
myosarcoma ( mi/9-siir-ko mii 
comata (-ma-ti). [ND 
cáproua, a fleshy er 
In pathol., a tumor compos is tissue: 
lar and in part of sarcom: ‘komat £ h 
myosarcomatous (mi Cea ertain 
myosarcoma(t-) + -ous.] , 
affected with moneys 
myoscope (mi’0-S KOP) e 
w Fop ee An appealar © 
for the observation of mu a “A 
With the afd of an apparatida 
scope, M. F. jé has stu 


Sap? 
[LL.: see myope] 
Hg 


iey 


D” yt 
y pea í une 


Laulanie 
ena of muscles retained iy 
connections, Jour. of Roy 


tr. Hi6 muscle, 4+ 
[ the chief ingredient 
iscle-plasma on coag- 
ony i n elastic amor- 
e water but read- 


ion. It begins to 
salt sol turated salt solu- 


rous Bi 
nf to 10 
56 © 


dissolve the 
is to be con- 
y composed 
fish, p- 156. 


ance is chi 
Huxley, Cr 
NL., < Gr. poet, close, 
BN eee al contraction ot 
Abnor mal 


sis (-il-) 
causing 
ain medi- 


[< NL. my 


», [NL ireg. l Gr. 
itis.) In pathol., in- 
- myitis. : N 

A Dillenius, 1719), 


„ also as i 
ge-eal'y forget 


is ar. A 
iN ave (¢ At Oats of the natural or- 
‘ Jonous gamo ae 1 the tribe Borage, known 
: io ! ‘shout practs, their rounded 
f wit s ? eae, 
y py the ies jn the bud. More than 40 sp ie 
te Jobes ny ora Jy over colder regions. ‘They are ~~ 
ip gro seal ered ve leaves, usually weak stems, and Ta- 
plants with alter Mos M. palustris is the 
5 i e yhole 
mes of blue, P t the name is tended to the wh ole 
i true foramen et 2, mouse-car, and ScorpLon-g7ass. 
5 enus, Sa r eircinale. $ ' 
ly Se also cut under ct, (lint Gr. 
ingg aye 
k nyai ouse, + ozagpós, Spasm. ] Spasm or cramp 
a J 


ofa musele. 
myotatic (mi 


p-tat‘ik), a. [< Gr. pës, muscle, 
F ráo (rar-), tension, < reivew (V Ta), stretch: 
an tend.] Pertaining to the tension of a mus- 


= ontraction, contraction produced by 
clo,—myatatic c the muscles, as by blows on their ten- 


ddenly stretching 
suddenly ee Med fendon-rejlex, deep-rejlex, or tendon-jerk. 


dons. 


otatic irritability, the property of responding to 
calden stretching by a contraction : said of a muscle. 


(R. myotic (mi-ot’ik), a. and x. [< myosis (-ot-) + 
mi i] I, a. Pertaining to or causing myosis, or 


contraction of the pupil. 

TI, a. A drug whieh causes myosis. 
myotility (mi-0-til’i-ti), n. [For *myomotility, 
(Gr. pic, muscle, + E. motility.) Contractil- 
ity of muscles; myonicity. 
nyotome (mi’o-tdm), x. [= F. myotome, < Gr. 
is, muscle, + téuverv, Tauetv, cut.] 1. A mus- 
cular segment or metamere; a myocomma. 
. cut under Pharyngobranchii. i 

n the lowest Vertebrata . . . i ar sys- 
em of the trunk consists of Hee ae 


"hich form thick lateral î itudi 
hi ateral masses o al fibres 
divided by transverse intermuscu O segments 


Wor ular septa into segments 

(ot Myotomnes) corresponding with the vertebrae. TR 

Huxley, Anat. Vert 45 

ie oH , Anat. » P- 45. 
rae eee for dividing a muscle. 

omy E ma ik) a. [K myotome, or my- 

nyotomes. c. i. Divided or dividing into 

hires or pertaining to'a myotome.— 
vies aning to myotomy. č 

-ot ö-mi), n. [= F. myotomie 

t. miotomia, < Gr. 


a= 
TEuvery. i 


Muscle, hic (vóc), 


of muscle » Taueiv, cut.] 1. Dissect 
cles: musen eP, Cut. . Dissection 
eration consi at anatomy, — 2. Asurgical 
Petonio (mieg-t oth in the division of muscle. 
t tg to musculi a. [As myoton-y + -ic.] 
7 ram (DEOL Geni Poe G ET 
"G tension « Bees T. Mv Y cle 
A Moridas oD; See tone.] Mu mie masde; 
sy? Wey A Ok’si-da), , Scular tone. 
dong family of meee (NL.,< Myoxus + 
Gi san] pitty have no z morphic rodents; the 
më piqui All fore limpe wey 2 long hairy tail, large 
mi fo enanas, in habita o 284 a general resemblance 
i M E bienego us, Musea ts as well as in form “Th ee 
a Toxine (8 cecum iius, Eliomys, and Graphite 
F * ine.) ( N-Ok- Yng ue among Rodentia 
oat tide, s The do r yn. pl. TNE. < Myoxus 
era Morine Myoride, °° 3a subfamily of Mu, 
Bo y lormo k’sin), q H 
Use: : i 
‘ mae /esemBing a dam po aracters 
3 dan the don S) m. [NL or Rouse. 
ot of ett jg Mouse ¢ LY C LGr. uvoë 
z Mè fan ilp tttain), 1" Mouse (the an 
et Tet till ang oxide, hass of dormice 
al ty, thi Sim > AaVIn isti 
D eel, a ipe ye Stomach Sa distichous 
w rey T idae E ut under x : glis of Eu- 
ETAN M nglish tormouse. 
y Sde English pelling of mirel, 
(mirzi 8h spelling of m; 
Gy, Ba ‘thus), @ = ee 
thorn 2°S Dumber orcs. b= F. 
ny Spine.) berless (see myr- 
Ng very nu- 
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S5: specific 
the genus Myrincan tas 
Myriacanthus (mir’ 


merous spines: 


ally applied to fish of 


x [SE myriade — 
1Y, Lupe (nopus. 
$ ! alg È 

and, < uvpioc, nabe ); 


numeral, Hipo, pl., te 
at 3 


* eT 
nber of ten thou- 


countless; as a def, 


thousand.] I. n. 1. T} 
. . or e 
sand. oa 


Thou seest, brother, how ma 


how many myriads, that is toe 


there are which believe. Ep. Pearson 


ands, or rathe 

; ather 
= ds, of the Jewa 
] hb Expos. of Creed, i 
2. An indefinitely great number, fe 


, Myriapodous (mir- 


myriarch (tir’ 
apxoc, commander of te 
ten thousand, + hee 
commander of te 


me as myriapod, 
ap’6-dus), a. [< myriapod 
myriapod, 
kj, n. [< Gr, pupiúpxne, popi- 
of ten thousand men, < wipro, 
apxóc, ruler, < dpxerv, rule.] A 
i thonsand men, 


-ous.] Same 


myriare (miri-4 
But, O, how fallen! : = oe ar), n. [= Pg. myriare. 
Trom ie reai how changed myriare, $ Gr. uipin ai a Pg. myriare, CF. 
Clothed with transcender tT Fenn of light, are: see are? 1 A la i pine ee 
Myriads, though bright? rig See Clee outshine Or 1,000,000 th ease -measure of 10,000 ares, 
‘Tho’ world on world “ton, P. L, 4.87. acres, | Square meters, equal to 247.105 


= in myriad myri 
Round us, each with different orea zoni 


Tennyson, Death of Welli 

2 y a ellington, ix. 

II. a. Numberless: i 1 ieee 
. a Num 5s; innumerable: i 

dinous; manifold. : able; Soultiite 
Then of the crowd 
Than of the myria 


gi 
E 


a 


ye took no more account S 


d cricke 


Myrica (mi-ri’ka), n 


cacem, and characterized b 


- (NL. (Linnens, 1737), 
tamarisk.] A strongly marked 
3 constituting the order Myri- 
y staminate catkins, 
and one ovule, and the 


ir. pvpixy, the 
enus of shrub 


n ovary with one cell 
eed not lobed, 


I i t of the mead About 3 

When its own voice clings t adc te About 35 species are known, found ir 
sown gs to each grass emperateor warm climates, nea fie: G 

And cvery voice is nothing. h blade of grass, The w or warm climates, nearly throughant the world, 


Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
ad-min’ded), a. Of vast 
tility of mind. 

Our myriad-minded Shakspere. Coleridge, Biog. Lit. 

Myriaglossa (mir’i-a-glo N 
prop. *Myrioglossa, < LGr. Lvpióyiuccoç, of Sait. 
berless tongues, < pupróç, numberless, + y2a00a 
tongue: see gloss2.] Those mollusks whose 
admedian (lateral) teeth are indefinite in num- 
ber (forty to fifty), and which have a median 
tooth. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 641. 

myriagram, myriagramme (mir‘i-a-gram), n. 
[<S F. myriagramme, prop. *myriogramme, ¢ Gr. 
pipo, ten thousand, + LGr. ypáupa, a small 
weight: see gram?.] In the metric system, a 
weight of 10,000 grams, or 22.0462 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

myvrialiter, myrialitre (mir’i-a-lé’tér), n. [= 
Pg. myriolitro = It. mirialitro, < E. myrialitre, 
prop. *myriolitre, < Gr. pipio, ten thousand, + 
F. litre, liter: see liter2.] A measure of capa- 
city, containing 10,000 liters, or one decastere, 
equal to 2,642 United States gallons. 

myriameter, myriametre (mir’i-a-mé’tér), n. 
[= Pg. myriametro = It. miriametro, < F. my- 
riamétre, prop. *myriométre, < Gr. pipo, ten 
thousand, + F. mètre, meter: see meter®.] In 
the metric system, a measure of length, equal 
to 10 kilometers, or 6.2137 English miles, or 6 
miles 376 yards. 

myrianide (mir’i-a-nid), n. [< NL. Myrianida 
(see def.), < Gr. pupioc, numberless.] A marine 
worm of the family Syllide, Myrianida pinni- 
gera, with the head rounded in front, three 
clavate antenne, and the segments white trans- 
versely marked with yellow. It is a littoral 
European species, about 14 inches long, re- 
markable for its reproduction. 

The Myrianide disclosesa.. . wonderful history, for 
of this beautiful worm the posterior half becomes self-di- 
vided into as many as six parts, each of them acquiring 
the cephalic appendages of the original before they take 
leave and separate themselves. In this condition the 
worm wanders about with a concatenated train behind of 
ae Barer atin Non-parasitical Worms, P. ee 

myriapod (mir‘i-a-pod), a. andn. [Prop. myrt- 
opod, < F. myriapode, myriopode, 
< NL. *myriopus (-pod-), < MGr. 
nupiéxovc, having ten thousand 
feet, < Gr. ipo, ten thousand, 
+ zobe (xod-) = E. foot.] I.a. 
Having very numerous legs: 
specifically, pertaining to the 
Myriapoda, or having their 
characters. : 

TI. n. A member of the Myrt- 
apoda; a centiped or milleped. 

Also myriapodan. _ 

Myriapoda (mir-i-ap’d-dil), 1. Sam 
pl. [NL., prop. Myriopoda, neut, 


È ss of ar- 
pl. of *myriopus: see myriapod-] err poda 2 


myriad-minded (mir 
intellect or great v 


in thec 


Myri 


rusted berries of M. cerifera, whi 5 
Y. „ Which abounds 
sands of the Atlantic United States, vale Dae 


Bayberry, or Wax-myrtle (Myrica cerifera). 
x, branch with male catkins; 2, branch with female catkins; a, a 


male catkin on a larger scale; ó, a male flower; ¢, a female flower; d, 
fruit with the incrustation of wax ; ¢, the nut with increstation removed, 


berry-tallow, formerly in considerable use for candles, and 
employed as a domestic remedy for dysentery. Various 
other species, as M. cordifolia of South Africa, afford a 
useful wax. Some yield edible fruits, as M. Nagi, the 
yangmei of China, the sophee of East Indian mountain 
regions, and M. Faya ot Madeira. The genus Myrica, 
readily recognized by the peculiar nervation of its leaves, 
is very abundant in the fossil state, and more than 150 
fossil species have been described, found in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of nearly all parts of the world 
in which these formations are found to contain vegetable 


ns. S x 
Viyricacese (mir-i-ka’sé-€), n. pl. (NL. (Lind- 
ley. 1836), < Myrica + -acee.) An order of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the series 
Uniséruales, consisting of the genus Myrica. 
ica-tallow (mi-ri’ki-tal’0), 2. Same as 


mye F 

myrtle-wat. | bas aa 

icin, myricine (mi-7'sin), n. [< Myrica 

m e OS of the substances of which wax 
~in, s 
is osed. Myricin is the matter left undissolved 
R is boiled vith alcohol. It constitutes from 20 
to 30 per cent. of the weight of beeswax, and is a grayish- 


ite solid, a palmitate of melissyl. , 
myricyl (mi-ri'sil), n. [< Myrica + -yl.] Same 


as melissyl. : 
sat a. A Middle English form of merry}. 

Mrina (minini), n- ple INL., ¢ Gr. pipro 

(var. paptroc, aS ï< L. mari nus), a sea-fish. ; 

Murena.) In Günthers en a group ee 

i schisie@. They have gill-openin 

a renina A EE nostrils labial, tongue not free, 

eai of tail surrounded by the fin. ‘The genns contains 

about 14 tropical or subtropical eels. 


ticmate animal of eae hey havo a long Myrinz (mi-i‘n6), Ee, en us Pa 
‘he. conn’ a cylindric or flattened form, TO s A subfamily of oni ee, Srl areal nie 
of from 10 to Tore than 200 rings or seam Cee : a dis- surrounded by a chthyine : 

ot ae all differentiated into thorax and abdOw somite trasted with Ophich ia: TNI., < myringa, 
tinct head; and one or two pales ad the jaws are myrin itis (mir-in-}) tis); a $ A 7” In renga. 
of the body, There in aon weeanhe Banen anal ihe membrana £ the membrana tympani. 

pores or spiracles along the sides of the body- inflammation suey 


the sexes are 
tion is oviparous or ovoviviparous, and 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Myriolepidine 


Ta, < Myriolepis (-id-) + ine. 
Ue Giinidae exemplified by the 
Tt includes chiroid fishes with blunt 


bsolete anal spines, and was ¢s| i re 
mn of M. RIER a marine tsh found in rather dee 


water off the Californian coast. 
myriolepidine (mir’i-o-lep 
a. Of or pertaining to t 
having their characters. || la po 
II, n. A myriolepidine ehiroi tei Gee 
olepis (mir-i-ol’e-pis), Loa, Gnas 
aes Te vend, + erip, a scale.] The typ! 
cal genus of Myriolepidine. 
covered with many small se 

of the body, head, and fins. 
ophyllite (mir'i-ĝ-61't), 1. 
guadoc, with numberless leaves, 
lous), + -ite?.]_ A kind of fossi 
merous fibers, found in the coal-measures. 


myriophyllous (mir* i-0-fil’us 


o Myriolepidine, © 


Lockington, 1880. 


numberless, + 6220r, leaf. ] Literally, 
ten thousand leaves; specifi 
ing a doa of leaves. 
Myriophyllum (mir? 
lant, at) (L. mgriophation); < vp 
ov, spiked water-mi foil, neut. of pupidguAZoc, 
with numberless leaves: see myriophyllous. Cf. 
milfoil] A genus of dicotyledonous plants, 
the water-milfoil, belonging to the polypeta- 
lous order Haloragee, characterized by an ovary 
with two or four deep furrows. About 15 species 
are known, growing submerged in fresh water throughout 
the world. They are plume-like, erect, creeping, or float- 
ing plants, with small sessile pinkish flowers solitary in 
the axils of the usually dissected leaves. 

myriopod, Myriopoda, ete. More correct forms 
of myriapod, ete. 

myriorama (mir/i-6-ri’mi), n. PE, < Gr. 


jiupioc, numberless, + dpaya, view, ópāv, see.] 
A picture made up of interchangeable parts 


which can be harmoniously arranged to form 
a great variety of picturesque scenes. The 
parts are usually fragments of landscapes on 
cards . 
myrioscope (mir’i-6-skop), n. [< Gr. pvpioc, 
numberless, + cxo7et, yiew.] 1. A variation 
of the kaleidoscope, consisting of a square box 
having a sight-hole in front, and two plane mir- 
rors at the rear arranged at a suitable angle. 
On horizontal rollers a piece of embroidery or other orna- 
mental pattern is caused to traverse the bottom of the 
Dox, when the multiplied images coalesce in such a man- 
ner as to form geometrical patterns. 
2. A form of this device used for exhibiting 
carpets; a carpet-exhibitor. The mirrors are so 
arranged as to repedt a carpet-pattern in its correct re- 
lations, and thus show from a small piece how the carpet 
will look when laid down. It is sometimes supplied with 
an attachment for causing a strip bearing pieces of dif- 
ferent carpets to pass through the machine so as to exhibit 
the different patterns in turn. 
myriosporous (mir’i-0-spo’rus), a. [< Gr. pupioc, 
= ay 2 
numberless, + crópoç, a seed.} In bot., con- 


taining or producing. a great number of spores. 
c (mi-ris‘tik), a. [< Myristica.] De- 

rived from or related to nutmeg.— Myristic acid 
an acid (C}4H230s) found in spermaceti, oil of nutmeg, 
and Some other vegetable oils, generally as a glyceride, 
Myristica (mi-ris‘ti-ka),m [NL., < LGr. pup 
_ crude, fit for anointing, < Gr. uvpiferv, anoint, < 


= ipfico-lop-i-di/nd), "pl 
5 iolepidin® (mir “i-6-lep wane rohy 


genus Myriolepis. 
head, entire operele, 
tablished for the re- 


4-din), a anda. I 


These fishes are 
ales on most parts 


[< LGr. pvp:ó- 
(see myriophyl- 
] root with nu- 


pa. [¢LGr. uvpió- 


z 
uAžoc, with numberless leaves, < Gr. _pupios, 
nants having 


cally, in bot., hav- 


j-6-fil’um),.”. [NL. (Vail- 
| LGr. pvpióġv- 


myrmecological (mér’mé-k6-loj’i-kal), a. 


EE neco 
“NS (pvppnk-), an ant, + -Aoyia, < 2éyem, speak: 
see -ology.] That branch of entomology hich 
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and ovule, and alter- 
es are known, mainly in 
are aromatic trees, with 
often pellucid- 


ments, a single ovary-cell 


p 


nds, Penang, 


everg 
s, see becutba- 


ae. Sea and nutmeg. 
nut, dali, dollee- 
2. [e] In phar., 
Myristica fragrans. 
what narcotic. See cut un- 
der arillode.— 3. In zoöl., a 
genusof gast ropods. Swain- 
son, 1840. aera A 
isticacee (mi-ris-U- 
Myris, n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Myris: 
tica + -acew.] Same as 


r 


Munana Rees) 
isticeze (mir-is-Us ¢-€), 
T D [NL. (Endlicher, 


1836), < Myristica + ee] 
A natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous apetalous plants 
of the series Mierembryce, 
consisting of the genus Dy- 
vistica. aS ae 
Myristicivora (mī~ris-ti-siv'ọ-rii), 2 | 
myristicivorous. A genus of fruit-pigeons of 
the subfamily Carpophagine, having the tail 
short and the plumage black and white; the 


nutmeg-pigeoms. sis 
(mi-ris -ti-siv 5-rus), a. [< 


myristiciyorous 0 
NE. Myristica + L. vorare, devour.] Devour- 


ing or habitually feeding upon nutmegs. _ 

myristin (mi-ris’tin), n. [< myrist(ic) + -in?.] 
The crystalline constituent of oil of nutmeg: a 
glyceride of myristic acid. A 

myrkt, 4., ., and v. A Middle English form of 
moth, 

myrmecobe (mér’mé-kob), n. 
the genus Myrmecobius. 

Myrmecobiide (mér’m6-k6-bi’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Myrmecobius + -ide.] The myrme- 
cobes regarded as a family. 

Myrmecobiinæ (mér-mé-k0o-bi-i/né), 2. pl. 
[NL., < Myrmecobius + -ine.] A subfamily of 
Dasyuride, sometimes elevated to rank as a 
family Myrmecobiide, containing the single ge- 
nus Myrmecobius, and distinguished from Dasy- 
urine by the long extensile tongue and larger 
number of molar teeth. 

myrmecobiine (mér-mé-k0’bi-in), «a. and n. I 
a. Pertaining to the Myrmecobiida, or having 
their characters. 

TI. n. A member of the Myrmecobiide. 

Myrmecobius (mér-mé-k0’bi-us), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ptpanë (uvpun-),an ant, + fioc, lifo.] 1. A ge- 
nus of insectivorous marsupials, typical of the 
subfamily Myrmecobiinæ. The tongue is protrusile 
and yermiform, asin other ant-eaters. The teeth are more 
numerous than in any other extant mammalian quadruped. 

M. fasciatus, of Australia, is about the size of a squirrel, of 

a chestnut-red color, the back fasciate with white bands 

on a dark ground. The animal lives on the ground, feeds 

on ants, and is Known by the name of ant-eater. 


2. Inentom.,a genus of dermestid beetles, erect- 
ed by Lucas in 1846. The only species is M. 
agilis, an active little black beetle, one twelfth 
of an inch long, found in ants’ nests in Algeria. 


An animal of 


Myrmecoleon (mér-mé-ko’lé-on),n. [NL.,< Gr. 


poppnxdreay, ‘ant-lion,? < ipung (jevpynk-), ant, + 
Zéwy, lion.] See Myrmeleon. AE a 
[< 


myrmecolog-y + -ical.] Of or relating to ants. 
Myrmecological studies. Nature, XX XIII. 240. 
(mér-mé-kol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. pbp- 


Myroba;’ 
like lan 


mouth, long worm- 
limbs, hairy bodyn 
actyl. The 
and Cyeloturine, 
Myrmecophaginæ ( apt 
DNS < Myrmecophager es í 
of Myrmecophagida. Ye 
Myrmecophagaand ’ 
pentadactyl and th 
Vy long claw. 
bear, M. jubata; t i 
the yellow EAT T : 
myrmecophagine (méray 
I, a. Pertaining to the Ie san 
ing their characters, /”™ecoph 
II. 2. A member of th i 
myrmecophagous (mèr 
NL. myrmecophagus, < G 
+ payer, eat.] Ant-ea 
Wore to the . 
yrmecophila (méy- 
myrmecophilus : see myr 
nus of crickets of the fin i 
live in ant-hills, and oleae 
roaches in form, though th : 
size and great activity ti 
American § ecies. M. acertorwin is Wr gandet i 
pean species; another is M. ochracy ire coma 
+ Ochracea, eh, 
Philous ing 
ation, having no clade 
mong the insects S 


wroty 
otrasie 


is diviq 


s- LAUA, yes 
e thirg q; Mit 
T digit 

There ar ligit enl 


‘a, 
i 
aa) a 
“Gino, 


ey 
iy 


sign 


dipters, 
nid t-named of 
5 © same c 


myrmecophilous (mér-m 
(popu 


K-), ani 
also toute o 
cross-fertilized or otherwise tenet 


In the preface to the descripti F 
beautiful and well-known ma eeoa a 
puts forward the very view taken by Prof. tate 

Nature, XX 3 

Myrmeleon (mér-mé’lé-on), n. (NL. (Lins 
us, 1748), for Myrmecoleon, g.v.] A gems 

Myrmeleonidæ; the ant-lions. See ant-lion y 

maculatus is the best-known American spe 
LOD EUs and M. formicarius are fand in Europe. als 
mecoleon, 

Myrmeleonide (mér-mé-1é-on’i-de), n 

LN L., < Myrmeleon + -idæ.] The ant-lionf 

ily of planipennine neuropterous inse 

Myrmecoleonida, Myrmecoleontide, Myr 

tide, Myrmeleonides, Myrmelionide. See 

lion. 

Myrmica (mér-mi’ki),. [NL, < Gr. pij 
(uvpunk-), ant.] The typical genus of Myre 
de and of Myrmicine, established by Lat 
in 1802. It contains some of the comman 
and best-known species, as the ee 

Myrmicide (mér-mis‘i Ney 
mica + -ide.] A family of stingwg antsy 
order Hymenoptera, founded 
on the genus Myrmica, an 
all other ants by the two 
one-jointed petiole of th 

Myrmicinae (mér-mi-si'né),"- P 
mica + -ine.] The Myrmicid as ; 
of Formicidae. EE sii thed 

myrmicine (mérmi-st Have hel 
acters of the Myrmicidæ; 
micide. 


a. 
P pertaining to 
sift 
rrit 
È RIER n [= F. Ma 
Myrmidon (mer mi-don), ” al 
at Myrmidones, < Gr. Mupp! 
ple of Thessaly, sng, Mop a 
One of a warlike ancient e 
otis in Thessaly, over. w af 
legend, Achilles ruled, 2 
him to Troy. 
unquestioning © 


V. cecutes wit 
who exe oof tbe! T 


treats of ants. mands.—Myrmidons of t erior ad F 
È = icemen, and other in ast? 
Myrmecophaga (mér-mé-kof’a-gii), n [ND Sf helw. (cello) jd treasures ora f 
er myrmecophagus: see myrmecophagous.] T found all these house o! ( We 
ar e al genus of ant-eaters of the family the myrmidons of the law.) an) We 
armeon hagide. M. jubata is the great or Myrmidonian (mer-wi-d0 Pes, to 
mane ant-eater or ant-bear of South America. don + -ian.] Of oF per 
ee cuts under ant-bear, Edentata, and senar- dons. eae! a 
mfor! 


thral.— 2, In ornith., a genus of ant-birds: same 


i con y 
as Formicarius. Some beam of COn radon 


Tf I but lead the 4 


myrmeco hage (mér’mé-k6-faj 2 oe 
_eater of the genus eee myrobalan ( 
N scophagidæ (mér’m6-ko-faj/i-d6), n. pl. mirobolan, M 
ae panne Dhaga t -ide.| ASouth Amer- mirabolan, ete: i Yol 
t a o vermilinguate edentate quadru- lano = Pg. myrobo 
ypiñed by the genus Myrmecophaga, and myrobalanum, O 
zopresen resenting the suborder Vermilinguia of ent, + Baraves, Bree 
aye Edentata or Bruta; the ant-eaters or one drupaceous T. pelle 
: ey are entirely toothless, with tubular Terminalia, chiefly - 


Collection, Haridwar 


Ja 
a ulp, these pus mae His, 
t 1. Atarrhea, Etes 
i or diarrhe Ken luki 


o Rast, for called 
kinds 


(i a 
<o-callet 


pI i 
he lant 


rie lite. 

plans drie and cond 
ayes Voyages, II. 216. 
[< myron(ic) + -aic 1.] 
` potassium myronate, a 


ao ack mustard, which, 
e oroS, js resolved into 


i stard. 

a and oil of mustar T 
cose, ara F. myronique, < Gr. 
any sweet juice 

fume, any, > 
Pid used for unguents 
S ¢ = : 
1 epithet used only in the 
umes: a onic acid, an acid found in 

rase.— Myr! , 
T rona. go oe 
ey SU ist), 1 [< Gr. poporo 
(mi-rop © < pipo, perfume, $ 
nts or per- 


[yra 


id 


agin, Selh 
zoea Johnson. 
6] mi/r-Si2 , 
pjtrogeno t 


nie) + -ose + 
s ferment cont ained in the 
mustard, and possibly in horse- 
rs action potassium myronate 
ming potassium sulphate, 


[< myr(o 


A 
iz of black m! 
o2, By 1ts 


[NL. (C. Linneeus, 
ipor,aswe from plants, 
A genus 0 
d the tribe I : 
‘hed by & one-seeded pod winged at the 
a d anthers longer than the filaments. 
Ree seiesare known, all South American, having the 
Atout o See itish flowers much as in the related Myro- 
NS i For species, see balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, 
i Brazilian balsam (all under balsam), Myrr. , and 
quinguino. 
myrrh (mèr), 2. 


Ls early mod. E. mirre, 


l 
+ EUN, $ 
Jeguminose AN 


[Now spelled according to the 
< ME. mirre, < AS. myrre, 
nyrra = OS, myrra = D. mirre = OHG. myrra, 
MAG. mirre, G. myrrhe = Sw. Dan. myrrha = 
OF. mirre, F. myrrhe = Sp. mirra = Pg. myrrha 
=It. mirra, < L. myrrha, murrha, murra, <£ Gr. 
pippa, myrrh, the balsamic juice of the Arabian 
myrtle, (Ar. murr (= Heb. mor), myrrh, < murr, 
bitter. Cf. Marah.] 1. A gummy resinous exu- 
dation from several species of Commiphora ( Bal- 
samodendron). Thelargest part, and the proper myrrh, 
Isderived from C. Myrrha, a spiny shrub with scanty foli- 
ne small green axillary flowers, and small oval fruits 
enh of Scripture was doubtless largely obtained 
ie this plant. For a second kind, see besabol. A third 
hee plant as the balm of Gilead (which see, 
SEK P Theso plants are found in parts of Arabia 
i a Africa. Myrrh is an astringent tonic. It is 
The z or Incense, periumery, and minor purposes. 
thug in ee by the Ishmaclites into Egypt is 
mipira, and one ete as laudanum. See Com- 
They {the wi Z 
nA ae Ws men] saw the 

++» presented u 


young child with Mary his 


kincense, and myrrh, nto-him gifts + Bold, aud 


Aroyal oblati 
ainan presen ey gold, frankincense, and myrrh is still 
inthe Chapel Ros PY the queen on the feast of Epiphany 
1n etistence certain in London, this custom havin been 
nly as early as the reign of Edward I. 

9, The aren Encyc. Brit., XVII. 121. 
LOS mealy of Europe. See Myrrhis. 
Det former .. Same as besabol.— 

` l name of the 


myrrhic acid. 
+ -in2.] The 


a: ae gs 
aA + (Scopoli, 1760), < 
s Gr. Huppic, a plant, pect 
fe See myrrh.] A genus of 
hie e order Umbelliferee 
j) a known by its long- 
ie aost winged, furrowed 


M. odorata, t 
vaten ee? the Caucasus, ae South 
ceful Plant with white 
divided leaves, and 
© only other species 
soma), found in Ore- 


) 

Dm i myrrh, + -ol.] The vola 
-för a 
: épewy’ ae 


K Gr. uéppa, myrrh, 
th : 


: Oearl.] 


Marys who 
hey are 
myrrh. 
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myrrh-plaster (mér’ plas” 
made by incorporating wii 
camphor, and ba a 
myrrh-seed (mér’; 
of Myroxylon pube 
s of Colombia, 


stér), n 
ith lead-plaste 

am of Peru : pa 
sa. The balsam 
ns, native of th 


A plaster 


ic seed 
St: e United 
myrrhy (mér‘’i), a. [< myrrh + y1 ] 
ing of, perfumed with, or produci F 
The myrrhy lands. 
Myrsinacee (mér-si-na’ 
(Lindley, 1835), < Myrsine + 
Myrsinee. ‘ 
myrsinaceous (mér-si-na/s 
ing to, resembling, or pertaining 
order Myrsinee (Myrsinacew), 
Mya (mèr’si-në), n. [NL 
Gr. uvpcivn, a myrtle: see my) 
piel : see myrtle.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs and pee 
type of the natural order Ayrsinew, known ie 
its single seed immersed in the placenta an 
its laterally clustered flowers There PU ERS 
species, mainly in tropical Asia, Afri nd A eue 
small flowers, and smooth rigid le: asually e pert 
M. Africana, widely distributed in Africa, is called ine 
boxormyrtle. M. melanophiecos of the Cape of Goc ee 
has a tough close-grained wood used in wagon-work, Ags 
been named Cape beech. M. læta of the West Tea 
r called black aipe ; it is one of the bully. freee M 
tapanea of South America a re: í xt 5 
Rep jae ith America and the West Indies extends 
Myrsinee (mér-sin’é-é), n. pl. [N 
ér-sin’¢@-€),n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Myrsine + -¢e.| Anatural 
order of trees and shrubs of the cohort Primu- 
lales, typified by the genus Myrsine, and char- 
acterized by its indehiscent fruit, one-celled 
ovary wi free central placenta, and two or 
more ovules. About 500 species in 23 genera are know: 
all tropical. Both their usually white or pink lowena 
their alternate leaves are filled with resinous glands. 


myrtt, n. [ME. mirt; <L. myrtus, myrtle: see 
myrtle.) Myrtle. 
The seed of imirt, if that thou maist it gete, 
Of birch, of yvy, crabbe, and wild olyve, 
Lete yeve hem nowe and nowe for channgeof mete. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 
Myrtacee (mér-ta’sé-é),n. pl. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1814), < Myrtus + -acceœ.] The myrtle family, 
an order of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs 
of the polypetalous cohort Myrtales, typified 
by the genus Myrtus, and known by the numer- 
ous stamens and leaves without stipules, gener- 
ally opposite, dotted, and with a marginal vein. 
There are about 1,800 species, of 76 genera and 4 tribes, 
natives of warm climates, usually with racemed flowers 
and pervaded by a fragrant volatile oil: some are valuable 
as spices, as myrtle, clove, pimento ; others for edible fruit, 
as the guava, jamrosade, monkey-pot, and Brazil-nut; 
others for timber, as the gum-trees (Eucalyptus) of Aus- 
tralia and the iron-trees (Metrosideros) of Java. 
myrtaceous (mér-ta’shius), a. [¢ L. myrta- 
ceus, of myrtle, < myrtus, myrtle: see myrtle.) 
In bot., of, resembling, or pertaining to the nat- 
ural order Myrtacee. * 
Myrtales (mér-ta’1éz), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1833), < Myrtus, q.v-] A cohort of the polypeta- 
lous series Calyciflor@, known by its undivided 
style and two or more ovules in each cell of the 
ovary, which is united to the calyx, or included 
in it. It comprises 6 orders, of which Myrtaceæ 1s the 
chief and Onagrarieæ the best-represented in the United 
Montz 6-6) 1. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 
yrteæ (mér’té-é6), n. pl. [Nb. (A. 4 
sieu, 1825), < Myrtus + -ew.] A tribe of shens 
and trees of the order Myrtacew, typified by the 
genus Myrtus, and characterized by an oe 
of two or more cells, the fruit an nd ene i 
berry or drupe, and the leaves opposite a oe 
ted. Itineludes 18 gence a ae ugeni 
(clove, ete.) and Psidium (guava): 3 
myrtiform (mèr'ti-fòrm),a. [= EF. myr o 
= Sp. mirtiforme = Pg. myriam Ty Re- 
forme, < L. myrtus, myrtle, + forma, form. 


Smell- 
ng myrrh. 
Browning, Waring, i. 6, 
6), n. pl. [NI 
ace.) Save as 


hius), a, Belong- 


to the natural 


n= 


(Linneus, 1737), 


myself 


powers of myrtle (Myrtus communis); 2, branch 
cal section of a f caly Jan ; 
Kal section of the seed, shoni Gora Pistil 
in Chili furnish valuable hard timbe v1 i 
the cranberry-myrtle, is a littl T iir i Pash er 
i „is a little trail 
pag found from Chili southward es We 
2s A name of various similar plants of other 
genera of the myrtle family (Myrtacew), and of 
other families, many unrelated.— australian 
yu (besides true myrtles), the lillypilly (which see). 
—Blue myrtle. See Ceancthus—Bog-myrtle, candle- 
berry-myrtle, the sweet-gale. See gale3 and Myrica.— 
Crape-myrtle, See Indian lilac, under lilac.—Dutch 
myrtle. (a) The sweet-gale. [Prov. Eng.] (8) A broad- 
leafed variety of the true myrtle.—Fringe myrtle, the 
myrtaccous genus Chamelaucium of Australia.—Jews’ 
myrtle. See Jews'-myrtle.—Juniper myrtle, the Aus- 


tralian genus Verticordia.— Myrtle flag, grass, or sedge, 
names in Great Britain of the ewest fee allnaiee to its 


scent.—Otaheite myrtle, one or more species of the 
euphorbiaceous genus Securinega, — Peach myrtle, the 
myrtaceous genus Hypoclamma of Australia.— R 
myrtle, more often simply myrtle, a name of the com- 
mon periwinkle. [U.S.]—Sand-myrtle, a smooth, dwarf 
shrub, Leiophyllum buzxifolium of the Ericacee, found in 
the eastern United States —Tasmania myrtle. See Fa- 
gus. —Wax-myrtle, Myrica cerifera. 
myrtle-berry (mér’tl-ber’i), n. The fruit of 
the myrtle. 
myrtle-bird (mér‘tl-bérd), x. The golden- 
crowned warbler or yellow-rump, Dendræca co- 
ronata. It is one of the most abundant of the warblers 
in most parts of the United States and Canada, is migra- 
tory and insectivorous, breeding in the far north, and win- 
tering in most of the States east of the Mississippi. It 
is about 5} inches long, slaty-blue streaked with black, 
below white streaked with blaek, the throat and large 
blotches in the tail white, the rump, a crown-spot, and 
each side of the breast bright-yellow, bill and feet black. 
myrtle-green (mér’tl-gren), n. A rich pure 
green of full chroma but low luminosity. 
myrtle-wax (mér’tl-waks), n. The product of 
the Myrica cerifera. Also called myrica-tallow. 
Myrtus (mér’tus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
CL. myrtus, € Gr. piptoc, myrtle: see myrtle.) 
A genus of shrubs, type of the natural order 
Myrtacee and of the tribe Myrtew. It is charac- 
terized by the numerous ovules in the usually two or three 
ovary-cells, small cotyledons, and the calyx-lobes fully 
formed in the bud. There are over 100 species, mostly in 
South America beyond the tropics, some in tropical Amer- 
ica, and a dozen in Australasia. The typical species, how- 
ever, M. communis, is native in Asia, and has long been 
naturalized in southern at See myrtle = à 
Myrus (mi’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. pipoc, a kind of 
sea-eel.] A genus of eels, typifying the sub- 


i yrine. 
fen Gisele), pron. (KME. my selfe, me 
selfe, my selve, me selve, my-selven, < AS. gen. 
min selfes, dat. mē selfum, ace. me selfne, nom. 
ic selfa; being the pron. tc, me, with the adj. 


7 l £ j Re 
sembling myrtle or myrtle-berries. —Myrtiform self in eee ee tee othe eet 
mere EN n. [Formerly mirtle, mirtil; < a a RE T or me, either nominative or 
OF. mirtil, mi «tille, myrtille a myrile-berry, also P iginally) objective. In the nominative it is 
P. mirtil, mir 1 e, MY tle = Pe, myrtillo = (as ore ; AIO ee apposition with Z or alone; 
the lesser kind or D 1 urte F. myrte, Sp. $ ae objective it is either reflexive or emphatic, being, 
Tt miralo) din of ge a ME mirt: see when emphatic, usually in apposition with me. Compare 
mirto = Pg. myrto = It. mirto (= NU? Gr. himself, herself, ete. ; 
myrt), < L. myrtus murtus, myrta, M sn ` He is my lege man iay thou know 
borod (also pupoivy, puppivn), < Pers. mul’ For holly the Jondes that he has he ides of mbeclte, 
a S SIAN plant of the genus Myrtus fo William of Palerne (E. E. T. $.) L 1175. 
YEO: 3 3 d favorite ly with yon ryde. 
primarily M. communis, ue peas Seite I wol myselven glad Fae Prot. to. Ta, L 803, 
common myrtle. It is a bush or common Senha 
erer eaneen Tenes and inermi aedes DREE mel, o iaa 
a rekam 
ae ; it was aio ays of ae “he plant is an ow Which way I fly is hell; ey on 
in modern times for bridal wrea -as have been ‘ Milton, 
imporlant astringent. Tes arom res, as a0 ita leave Myself will mount the eee in his 
in cookery. 4. ; a stris 1 r€ Addison, 
afford porfames, the Tatter used in HERE. To M. Meli And strivo 10 an 


mottled wood is prized in turnery: 


aata 


t 


myself 
‘The fact is, T was a trifle beside mysely—or rather, out of 


nyself, as the French would say. 
Maka Chantotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, ii. 


myselvent, pron. A Middle English variant of 


myself. f : 
Mysida (mis’i-dé),n. pl. [NL < Mysis + -ide.] 

A family of schizopod podophthalmic erusta- 

ceans, typified by the genus Mysis ; the opos- 
sum-shrimps. The abdominal region is long, jointed, 
and ended by caudal swimmerets; there are six pairs of 
ambulatory thoracic limbs, to which the external gills at 
attached, and which also function asa kind of breod-pouc 
in which the eggs are carried about, whence the vernacu- 


lar name. is Ae Boe 
Mysis (mi‘sis), n». [NL., ¢ Gr. prow, à closing 


the lips or eyes, < piso, close, as the lips or 
SeT The typical genus of Mysida, founded 
by Latreille in 1802. M. chameleon 1S à com- 
mon species of tho North Atlantic. See opos- 


sum-shrimp. È i 

assoni bia (mi-sõ-fō'bi-ä), n. [NL.. < Gr. pi- 
cog, uncleanness, + $6306, flight, panic, fear.] 
‘A morbid fear of contamination, 2s of soiling 
one’s hands by touching anything. 

mystacial (mis-ta‘si-al), @. [< mystax (mystac-) 
+ -ial.] Same as mu tachial, ae. 

Mystacina (mis-ta-si’nii), n. [NL., < Gr. pioras, 
the upper lip, the beard upon it (see mystax), 
+ -inal,] A genus of molossoid emballonurine 
bats.’ The tail perforates the interfemoral membrane and 
lies upon its upper surface; the middle finger has three 
phalanges; the wing-membrane has a thickened leathery 
edge ; the soles of the feet are expansive and somewhat 
sucker-like; and the pollex and hallux have each a supple- 
mentary claw. The single species, N. tuberculata, is con- 
fined to New Zealand, composing with Chalinolobus the 
whole indigenous mammalian fauna. The peculiarities 
of the genus cause it to be made by some authors the type 


of a subfamily Mustacine. 

Mystacine (mis-ta-si‘né), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Mystacina.] A group of molossine Embatlonu- 
rid, represented by the genus Mystacina. 

mystacine (mis’ta-sin), a. Having the charac- 
ters of Mystacina; pertaining to the Mystacine. 

m ogic (mis-ta-goj‘ik), a. [< mystagog-ue + 
-ic.] aving the character of, relating to, or 

j connected with a mystagogue or mystagogy ; 

i pertaining to the interpretation of mysteries. 

gs Jer. Taylor, Rules of Conscience, iii. 4. 

j mystagogical (mis-ta-goj‘i-kal), a. [< mysta- 

gogic + -al.] Same as mystagogic. 
mystagogue(mis’ta-gog),. [<P.mystagogue= 
Sp. mistagogo = Pg. mystagogo = It. mistagogo, 
< L. mysiagogus, < Gr. prorayeyéc, one introdu- 
cing into mysteries, < tore, one initiated (see 
mystery), + yew, lead (> ayw;é¢, a leader).] 1. 
One who instructs in or interprets mysteries; 
one who initiates.— 2. Specifically, in the ear- 
ly church, the priest who prepared candidates 
for initiation into the sacred mysteries. Smith, 
Dict. Christ. Antig.—3}. One who keeps church 
relics and shows fhem to strangers. Bailey. 
mystagogus (mis-ta-go’gus), n.; pl. mystagogi 
CJ). [E.: see mystagogue.] Same as mysta- 


gogue. 
That true interpreter and great mystagogus, the Spirit 
of God. Dr. H. Hore. 


mystagogy (mis’ta-g0-ji), n. [< F. mystagogie, 
< Gr. pvorayoyía, initiation into mysteries, < 
pesraywy dc, one who introduces into mysteries : 
see mystago, ue.] 1. The principles, practice, or 
doctrines of a mystagogue; the interpretation 
of mysteries.—2. In the Gr. Ch., the sacraments. 
mystax (mis‘taks), n. [NL., < Gr. piora£, the 
upper lip, a mustache: see mustache.] In en- 
tom., a brush of stiff hairs on the lower part of 
ae face, immediately pe the mouth-cavity ; 
is conspicuous in certain Diptera, especially 
-of the family Asilide. Wg 
mystert, n. See mister?. 
mysterial (mis-tée’ri-al), a. [< OF. misterial = 
Tt. misteriale, < ML. misterialis, mysterialis (LL. 
in adv. mysterialiter), mysterious, pertaining to 
Randio < L. mysterium, a mystery: see Mys- 
_teryl.] Containing a mystery or an enigma. 
Beauty and Love, whose story is mysterial. 
ese 5 3 B. Jonson, Love's Triumph, 
steriarch (mis-tē'ri-ärk), n. [< LL. myste- 
hes, < Gr. pvornpiápxnc, one who presides 
eres < pvomipiov, mystery (See mys- 
+å chief, < épyew, rule.] One who 


ver 


[Formerly also 


3 process, the fairest flower 
nificant seed. 
Werks, IV. xxix. 


ME. misterie, mysterie, for 
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God moves in a m Pi lehi way 
ronders to perform ; 
His wont p Lorre Eon 


te 
Tie plants his foots! 
ride: the storm. 
A upon ane Shining out of Darkness. 


Cowper, 1 e 
si + as ating, or implying & mys- 
xpressing; jntimating r NS 
a wae a mysterious look; his manner was 
y mysterio sand importan t= RYN, aUa 
°, sie, dark, occult, Enigmateh > i co 
a sibl eee z Mysterious 18 the most common 
at 5 that which is unknown and excites curiosity and 
Natta S awe; the word is sometimes used where my ie 
Pados more precise. Mystic is especially used of tha 
which has been ¢ ned to e: 


ite and bafile curiosity, 
inyolying meanings in signs, rites, ete., 


but not with sufli- 
cient plainness to be uno 


Terstood by any but the Ue 
ie e etically for mysterious; it may imply the 
hase ties Ray iN The meaning of ca 


i balistic is shaped 
ower of prophesying. g Of CaO ate erotore 

y C the Jewish Cabala. 1 he word is fox 
byte facts of the to occult meanings attributed to writ- 
ten signs. PA. ` 3 i 
mysteriously (mis-té’ri-us-li), adv. In a mys- 
terious manner; by way of expressing fae 
plying a mystery ; obscurely: as, he shook his 
Read mysteriously. 


mysteriousness (mis-té’ri-us-nes), m L The 


quality of being mysterious; obser the 
quality of being hidden from the unde: ading 
and calculated to excite curiosity or wonder.— 
2, That which is mysterious or obscure. Jer. 
Taylor.—8. The behavior or manner of one 
who wishes or affects to imply a mystery: as, he 


told us with much mysteriousness to wait and see. 
mysterizet (mis’te11z), v. t. [< myster-y + -ize.] 
To interpret mystically. 

The Cabalists, . . . mysterizing their ensigns, do make 
the particular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable 
unto the twelve signs in the zodiack, and twelve months 
in the year. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 10. 

mystery! (mis’ te-ri), %.; pl. mysteries (-viz). 
[Formerly also mistery; < ME. mysterie = F. 
mystère = Sp. misterio = Pg. mysterio = It. mis- 
terio, < L. mysterium, < Gr. pvoThpiov, Secret doc- 
trine or rite, mystery, < totns, one initiated, < 
veiv, initiate into the mysteries, teach, instruct, 
< utem, close the lips or eyes, < wv, a slight sound 
with closed lips.] 1. pl. In ancient religions, 
rites known to and practised by certain initi- 
ated persons only, consisting of purifications, 
sacrificial offerings, processions, songs, dances, 
dramatie performances, and the like: as, the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Henece—2. (a) In the 
Christian Chureh, especially in the early church 
and in the Greek Church, a sacrament. This name 
originally had reference partly to the nature of a sacrament 
itself as concealing a spiritual reality under external form 
and matter, and partly to the fact that no catechumen was 
instructed in the doctrine of the sacraments (except par- 
tially as to baptism) or admitted to be present at their 
administration except through baptism as an initiation. 
(b) pl. The consecrated elements in the eucha- 
rist; in the singular, the eucharist. 

My duty is to exhort you . . . to consider the dignity 
of that holy mystery [the Holy Sacrament), and the great 
peril of the unworthy receiving thereof. 

Book of Common Prayer, Communion Office, First 
(Exhortation. 
(c) Anyreligious doctrine or body of doctrines 
that seems above human comprehension. 

They counte as Fables the holie misteries of Christi 

Fy ristian 

Religion. . Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 82. 


Great is the myetery of godliness. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


3: In general, a fact, matter, or phenomenon 
of which the meaning, explanation, or cause is 
zo aomi and which awakens curiosity or in- 
ires awe; something that is inexplics ble; 

enigmatic secret. z ee 

“Twas you incensed the rabble: 

ne that can judge as fitly of his Worth 

ao can of those mysteries which heaven 
z i not have earth to know. Shak., Cor., iv. 2. 35. 

ver whose actions the hypocrisy of hi 
seclusion of his old age, threw aria r a 
Macaulay, History. 
oa of tolk the prne Ean U 
there may be ignorance AS eee 
Mark Hopkins, Essa; 
4. A form of dr i ee 
: x amatic composition i 

1 ‘ion much in 
vogne i ee middle ages, and still played in 
p urope in a modified form, the 


characters and paar 
sacred history. events of which were drawn from 


Properly speaking, Jf; 7 
4 » Mysteries deal with G 
ONS oir ee bing rimarily to set ete a ius, 
tratie n of the prophetic history of the Old Testament, and 
eee T) yot the fulfilling history of the New, the 
Minden oe of the Redemption of the world, as accom 
) y ativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection. 


A, W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 23. 


n ` Dr minita a 
™ stery ł (mis’te-ri), n.; pl. mysteries (-riz). 


mmonly confused with m i 
ont us A mystery) i 
as been accom. in spelling; iy es X 


mister, mistere, mys- 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


eos 
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mysticism 
ter, mesti F, ete., a tr 
ministerium, ofice 
Occupation; trade 
art; craft. 


ade 
cr 
; occupati 1 ete 
oes saN se Ut 
b; Profession mig d 
Preestes been s roles Ons ua tel 
terye. ov SURE 1¢8 fashy the di "ity 
y Bit 4 
Gouernour of the mysteri Chatieen C0 
2 Myster cer pot 
chants aduenturers for the aise’ compan a 
> erie g € o ee 
Haktuypa ion i Wy 
t's pina,» Mey 
[to steal]; not to have us [thier that he Von 
es) thri 


mystic (mis’tik), a. ar 
tick, mystick; < P, m stimi 
It. mistico,< L 


ancient mysteries. 


The ceremonial law, with 
many, that bestow the reading 
it; yet what use the apostles m 


grade of 


nitiat 

pede Eve other eee Sali fires, ree 
1 mystic dance not wit Š more 
His pr: . note sound | 


BLN 


No mystic dreams of ascetic y 

the tranquillity of its humaniste goa come to tray, 
4. In the civil law of Louisiana “a 
closed: as, a mystic testament a te} 
gram. See hexagram, 2.— Mystic rea ate i 
tation of those parts of the Greek liturey wa 

to be said in a low or inaudible voice, like tees 
Western offices: opposed to the ecphoneses (cc og 


TI. n. One who accepts or preaches sm 
form of mysticism; specifically [cap.], onest 
holds to the possibility of direct conscious a: 
unmistakable intercourse with God by a spei 
of ecstasy. See Quietist, Pietist, Gichtelian, 

mystical (mis’ti-kal), a. [mystic +-al.] Sm 
as mystic. 

Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elti 
one communion and fellowship in the mystical body ¢ 
thy Son. 

Book of Common Prayer, Collect for All Saints! D. f 

The mystical Pythagoras, and the allegorizing Plato. 

T. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit, IL 


"Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before, 
Campbell, Lochiel’s Wemet 
Mystical body of the church. See body,— Mystic! 
fan. Sce jlabellum.— Mystical sense of Scriptor 1 
sense to be apprehended only by spiritual esper be 
Mystical theology, the knowledge of God or 0 
things, derived not from observation or from airen 
but wholly from spiritual experience, and no! 
nated or tested by the reason. , na tt 
mystically (mis’ti-kal-i), ad. retna | 
manner, or by an act implying & © ipni 
ing; in Greek liturgies, n & oy vitation W 
voice; secretly. See mystic recitas 
mystic. eee ; 
mysticalness (mis’ti-kal-nes),.” . 
ot being mystical. _ Bailey, Very, reg 
Mysticete (mis-ti-se tē), w Pie appet Hp 
*mystacocete, < Gr. piora, are e: see le 
mustache), + x770°, pl. x77, es paving 20 es 
A suborder of Cete or eee provid io | 
developed, the upper jaw * d whales ort 
baleen plates; the palen' : 
pone-whales: op nosed: to 


The quill 


nidæ. See cut under Balenid@ [ g NL: 
mysticete (mis’ti-sét), a 3 
Having baleen ins ead o5, 
jaw; belonging to t? 
mysticism (mis ti-sizm 
= Sp. misticismo = 
cismo; as mystic 
being mystice or 3 ; 
or 

Any mode of thong Pijanci 
nation 


Mystici ye ase ory natur 
feeling, which livi 
exact definition. It appa to ETAP o eno 
deavor of the human mil ines, 2 pig 
the ultimate re: of thine wit 
ness of actual communica 


sticism 
my eligious D 
¿perience 
€ 


, 


elief whichis 
not discrim- 
Lin thought. 
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25 
the imagination. 
conscious inventio 
the narrative is d 


n, 


sent mythologically (mit 


| m pit an 
ac. t tl 3 z - 
aan nd ici M » > 0 spelling of n 
ms Oe anot be appre erms of the under- mya Story (mith’his'teeri), ou Heer 5 
fous dogal trl oy expres ee terspersed with fable; mythical histore y in- 
fist or ea” An obsolete spelling i mye n. Plural of mytiius, moy 
aliyi! h T ? : 
sanding y, q, and? ae mythic (mith ik), a. “(= F. mythique = § 
gti 1 game as mistico. d mítico = Pg. mythico = It. mitico (D. G vil Sp. 
Tarti g mis tik), ” 1e barks, called mysticks, with T Dan my thi = Sw. mytisk), kit pie aie, 
gtit  pictureede . down it. sit to Palos. ST. HuviKoc, pe ning to a myth, lerenda o 
Fe or tH vere gliding y, Irving, A Visit Si °  uoboc, a myth: se myth. Seren Aa K 
ine 5° 5 E S- A SF è ei as i P 
pagat nifkā'shon); 1: [= F. mys mythical (mith’i-kal), a. [< mythic 4 men $ 
AO n o; as mystify + -ation. | Relating to or char ner Aijen 


you might b 


Edinburgh Rev. 
of being mystified. 
jg’ ti-fi-ka-tor), 1 sak 
7 J] One who mystifies. 
MAS pret. 

< F. mystifier = mysti 
US, mystic, T L. ficare, 
fy.) To perplex purposely 
of; bewilder; befog. 
vas iderably mystified by thi 
was considerably mzs ane Wy i 


fi 


jekwick «+ 
eat ao 7 i 
 (mis‘ tro-pe-ta 
pstropeta 1856), < Mystrope 3 
iibe of dicotyledonous plants of the ape 
(ier Balanophoree, 
Mystropetalon. E as. (Rb. 
n (mis-trd-pet’a-lon), 7. 
ste Cor niorpor, ptoTpoc, % Spoon, 
eet 


A 


tropetalew of the order Balanophorea. It 
by the two or three free stamens, cubical pollen-g ains, 
and two-lipped staminate and bell-shaped pistillate flow- 
ea It contains two South African species, fleshy scaly 
herbs, without green color, producing a dense head of 
flowers. 


nytacism (mi’ta-sizm), n. [Also, erroneously, 
metacism; = F. mélacisme, prop. mylacisme = 
Pg. meticismo, < LL. mytacismus, also mætacis- 
nus, erroneously melacismus, < LGr. pvraxiopdc, 
fondness for the letter x, < Gr. xù, the letter jz.] 
A fault of speech or of writing, consisting of 
à too frequent repetition of the sound of the 
letter m, either by substituting it for others 
acta defect of utterance, or by using sev- 
words containing it in close conjunction. 


meu myteyne}, n. Middle English forms 


ae n A Middle E 


known 


nglish spelling of mitel, 
myter, n. and v. 
miter, 


Tan ai, t. [Formerly also mythe; = F. 
i Ma mio = Pg. mytho = It. mito (D. 
ths ¢ x caer: myt),< LL. mythos, NL. my- 

ule d, speech, story, legend. ] 
3 ` T in which the ‘operations 
yare represented no ia nees in human 


7 actions of indi- 
E eings, especially of men, oe 
uman beings acting like men; 
vom primitive times, and 

a an n reality involving ele- 
of thin Slous Views, as respecting 
rkings, he powers of nature and 
n ‘ oe of institutions, the his- 
N ees and the like; a 

boser © POSSessin pa 
SET gi —) In 


mething 
in fact; 
pans Mapa 
eee e myth; hi 
a euphe ae myth. Myth ithe 
m ct falsehood or lie. 


Pa 
3 Table, quotation. 
Yth is, in 


A Middle English spelling of 


3. 

aan 
ESE 
[SIP 
di 


the rig 


form, a narrati: 
, ve; resem- 
parable, and allegory. 


g trom which the my, th 
Odies, is not reflectively 
er is blended with 
` ato form which the 
e part or : S. Moreover, there 
product ott m whom the 

a fete heir fancy and ¢ li 
parable ges story, contrived T 
represent? similitude framed 
Ng abstract truth to 


; something designed 
> axing one or playing 
agan and earnest 


expected one 


[< mystify, af- 


and pp. mystified, 
fier = Pg. maeta 


16-6), n. pl. [NL. 
talon + -cw.] A 
talous 
consisting of the genus 


aleaf: see petal.] A genus of leaf- 
Jess root-parasites, constituting the tribe Mys- 


| 7 í acterized by myths: de. 
seribed in a myth; existing e a are 
myths; fabulous; fabled; imaginary. 


o 
A comparison of the } 


p histories o st di 
tions shows the mythical period T E mont different na- 


> m many quarters s 


e 


y A Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 
2. Untrue; invented; false. 

The account of 
lighting sulphur 
mythical. 


374. 


prenn being cap 
under their roosting-trees appears ve 
The Academy, June 15, 1239, DAUD 
Mythical theory, in theol., the theory, develo 
= ae - E , eloped by the 
; German theologian D. F. Strauss, that the AE a 
other supernatural events of the Bible are myths: opposed 
to the naturalistic theory, that they may be explained as 
natural phenomena, and to the supernatural theory, that 
they were the results of and witnesses to a supernatural 
power working on and through nat 


i and, gl ure, 

mythically (mith’i-kal-i), adv. In a mythical 
manner; by means of mythical fables or alle- 
gories. Ruskin. 

mythicist (mith’i-sist), n. [< mythic + -ist.] 
One who asserts that persons and events ap- 
pearing or alleged to be supernatural are im- 
aginary or have for their basis a myth. 

The mythicist says that the thoughts of the Jewish mind 
conjured up divine interference, and imagined the 
facts of the history. Princeton Rev., July, 1879, p. 162. 

mythicizer (mith’i-si-zér), n. [< *mythicize (< 
mythic + -ize) + -erl.] A mythicist. 

The history of the birth of our Lord and His forerunner 
affords apparent advantage to the mythicizer beyond the 
other parts of the New Testament, where the events are 
closer to the narrators. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 184. 

mythist(mith’ist),x. [< myth + -ist.) A maker 
of myths. 


tured by poachers 


s 


When poets, and mythists, and theologists of antiquity 
were accustomed to weave just such fancies as they pleased. 
The Independent (New York), June 19, 1862. 
mythogenesis (mith--jen’e-sis),n. [< Gr. 43- 
oc, a myth, + yéveocc, production. ] The pro- 
duction of or the tendency to originate myths. 
The cause of the extraordinary development in man of 
mythogenesis, as of other faculties, was “‘an external im- 
pulse,” “a radical change in the conditions of existence of 
primitive man.” Mind, XIL oe 
i ra-fér tho- 
mythographer (mi-thog’ra-fer), n. [< mytho- 
graph-y + -er1.] A framer or writer of myths; 
a narrator of myths, fables, or legends. = 
The statues of Mars and Venus, I imagine, had been 
pone fom Fulgentius, Boceaccio’s favourite gano 
pher. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I., Addenda. 
mythography (mi-thog’ra-fi), n. [K Gr jal 
ypaġía, legend-writing, < prdoypadoc, ane Pe 
legends or myths, < pvGoc, a myth, - ypa 
write.] 1. Representation of myths in grap: 
or plastic art; art-mythology. 3 3 
Mythography, or the expression of the Myth ve ee 
on pari passu with mythology, or the expres ther, sois 
Myth in Literature: as one has reacted on the other, 
one the interpreter of the other. 
C. T. Newton, 
2. Descriptive mythology: 0. 
mythologer (mi-thol’o-jér), ^- 
+ -erl.] A mythologist. 
mythologian (mith-0-10’ji-an), n- 
+ -an.] A mythologist. = 
i Jar theory, is that propos 
Quite opposed to this, the solar Mast eminent 
by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by Slax Müller. 
Ù ny. 
MIRE o a oe //ik) a. K$ F. mytholo- 
mythologic (mith-o-lo) Dex imythologico = It. 
gique = Sp. mitológico = £S: C Gr. 1udo20yixds, 
mitologico, < LL. mythologicus \ oe ary lore, 
pertaining to mythology Or ke 
pvOoAoyia, mythology: see my 


ogy-] Same as 

ical. sss tho- 

koreai (mith-0-lo} a te ad 
logic + -al.] Relating to m3 ae cea myth; 
ing from mythology; of Oe as a mythological 
containing myths: fabulous: as, 
account of the creation. 


Art and Archæol., p- 22. 


T. Mason. 
[< mytholog-y 


[< mythology 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
č: 


Mytilacea 
uthological interpretation of these 


t I purpose! 
Kaleigh, Wist, World, Ti xvi. r4 


h-6-loj’i-kal-i), ade. In a 
r; by reference to mythol- 


The m; 


omit, 


mythological manne 
ogy; by the employment of myths 


mytholo, i 
mythologie mythologiser, >er mnie 
mythologist (mni-thol’6-jist), n. [After F. my- 
g. mythologista 
as mytholog-y + -ist.) One 
mythology; one ites 
mo He ra or explains myths.” yee 
nee ologize (mi-thol’6-jiz),7.5 pret.and pp. my- 
W igized, ppr. mytholagizing. [< F. mytholo- 
Nser; as mytholog-y + - J] I. intrans. 1. To 
construct or relate myt hical history ee 
The supernatural element i i ; 

: iatnra ent in the life of St. C; ine 
te be Sapine partly by the mnjthologicnig adorat er 
ae prady to find a miracle in every act of her they 
Be lite” ; partiy by her own temperament and modes 


Symonds, Italy and Greece, p, 


b Dje 
2. To explain myths 


5 trans. 1, To make into a myth. 
This parable was immediately mythologized. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, Author's Pref. 
2. To render mythical. ` 
Our religion is geographi 3 Í 
3 aphical, belongs to our time and 
place; respects and mytholosize some one time a 
d oe rfe ozea some one time, and place, 
Emeraon, N. 
3. To interpret in rel 
[Rare.] 


A. Rev., CXXVI, 414. 
ation to mythology. 


Metamorphosis Englishized 
ted in Figures, 

Sandys, title of tr. of Ovid's Metamorph. 
Also spelled mytholog 
mythologizer (mi-thol’6-ji-zér), n. One who 


or that which mythologizes. Also spelled my- 
thologiser. = 3 


Repre » Mythologized, and 


Imagination has always been, and still is, in a narrower 
nse, the great mythologizer. 


Lowell, Among tay Books, lst ser., p. 55. 

mythologuet (mith’d-log), n. [< Gr. pifoc, a 

myth, + -Aoyoc, ¢ Aéyew, say.] A myth or fable 
invented for a purpose. [Rare.] 

May we not . . . consider his history of the fall as an 
excellent mythologue to account for the origin of human 
evil? Dr. A. Geddes, Pref. to Trans. of the Bible. 

mythology (mi-thol’6-ji), n.; pl. mythologies 
(-jiz). [< E. mythologie = Sp. mitologia = Pg. 
mythologia = It. mitologia, < LL. mythologia, < 
Gr. pvfosoyia, legendary lore, ¢ pitoc, a myth 
+ -soyia, < žéyew, say: see -ology.| 1. The 
science of myths; the science which investi- 
gates myths with a view to their interpretation 
and to discover the degree of relationship ex- 
isting between the myths of different peoples; 
also, the description or history of myths. The 
study of surviving myths among European nations and of 
the imperfectly developed mythic systems of barbarous or 
savage races is usually accounted part of the study of folk- 
lore. 


2. A system of myths or fables in which are 
embodied the convictions of a people in regard 
to their origin, divinities, heroes, founders, ete. 
See myth. ; PAW a 
honomy (mi-thon'õ-mi), n. [< Gr. wifoc, a 
myto + T law.] The deductive and pre- 
dictive stage of mythology. 0. T. Mason. 


se 


ic, mythopeeic (mith-o-pé’ik), a. [< 
ne ae Tipe mythie legends, « pifoc, 


TOW se.) Myth-mak- 
a myth, legend, + zori», make.) - 
REE or tending to produce myths; 
suggesting or giving rise to myths. Also myth- 
one ve may thus explain the mythopæic fertility of 
ea aie from pretending that we can render 
ay sufficient account of the supreme beauty of their chief 
ane and artistical productions. Grote, Hist. Greece, i. 16. 
i ceist (mith-0-pé’ist), 2. 
mythopeist, m hop 6 

[As mythopeic -ist.] A niim = 

vedi ist i ying 
The Vedic mythopeist is nornen of pees 

thik parin 2 canina Prim. Belief, p. 145. 


ith’d-plazm), n. [< Gr. piflos 
mythoplasm C AEE molded, a fiction, 
( xidccev, mold, fabricate.) A narration of 
ble. » 
ae mythopeist. See mythopeie, myth- 
opeist. 


ic (mith”d-po-et’ik),a. [< Gr. pifoc, 
mythopoetie er capable of making: see po- 
; Same ae ‘ 
mythus (mi’thus), %. 
Gi, pioc, myth: seem l 
Mytilacea (mit-i-lã'sē-ä), n. pl. 


etie.] q pl : : 
: see myth.) Same as m 


NL. 


5 1. The mussel fam- 
1817), < Mytilus + -acea.] 1. T Dania: 
fy, a broad sense; the Mytilida Ta De lan, 


c a N pna f Mytilus 
viles classification (1825) tnis fa Ty oana ina 


and Lit 


(including Mi 
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of z 4 
ik-si’/neé < Gr. pha, slime, 
ik-si/n@), 7 [ i si bas 

e enus of myzonts which haye a ie: y 

Pad h themselves to fishes by 


` Mytilacea 


2, A superfamily or suborder of bivalves, com- 


Myxine 


-ine?.] 


sia ; ili riculida, Pra- q attac A r 
rising the families Mytilidæ, -Arieulic’, slimy body and a ike mouth, typical of 
sinida’, i differentiated from them. “a of their sucker-like m i = 
sinida@, and those a and nm. I.a means of Sainte; the hags. See cut un 


the family Mı 
der hags 2- in/i-dé 1, [NL., < Myxine 
ini ik-s 16), pl. (51, ya 
milar sholl; xinidæ (mik-sin'i-dë); n. P. tous marsipo- 
TI, n. A mussel or some similar shell; any MR ramly of hy petoisetous marsipo; 
iber ae S, cyclos s, or myzonts, repres 
nytilac ous (mits shins) S Ks NL, Mytilus a: NO aay 0) In Gill’s ichthyological 
ace aia 8),a_[\ ‘form: by the genus Myer e So a ee inch Ope 
sa ee ee Nas ý system, hags with we pals enor median canal disch 
mytiloid; of or pertaining to the My i ac ioni- VY duets confluent vith wea nferior medi gate eel like 
zope (lee eee WS D T peu HEA in the colder waters of both the northern 
‘ozzetti, 1868), < Gr, puriZoc, a sea-mussel, + form, and Live in ne colder a. They are destructive a 
Tozzetti, HAS We) larre and important and the s hemisphere caught upon the line, 
fioxic, a round shield.] A largi tant Mher fishes. Often when a fish is caught upan We ne 
enus of scale-insects, of the homopterous hey bore into the body and feed upon G hers an 
amily Coecide and subfamily Diaspin@. They are known as hags, hagfishes, meee toe fishes whose 
mY aa the armored scales, and have the scale Giinther’s system, a family 01 Ye eluding the Mycinide 
Mec snerraw, woes or less curved, with the exuvie atthe pasal duct penetrates the palate, 
ri r j i 5i litan, as are 
anterior extremity. The genus is cosmopo: y 


proper and the Heptatromidæ or Paane: Se 
isibhelcommon orian inoi ik’si-noid), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
cl sot pi, Some disension EAR ct mya he My zinidæ or Myxinoidea, or hav- 
shell sting the procedenceof this genus or Lepidosaphes of taining to the wyru i 
ated ng esd in January, 163, but most systematists jng their characters. mine 
ane st aspis as the generic ‘name. See cut under il n. A myzont ( a, of the far mily 2 cin 
ia, fyxinoidæ, or eder Myxir L. 
scale-insect. Sey eee or Myxinoide, or (b) of the order Mynx € 
5 Sep NL. (Fleming, o emearatns), 5 pl 
Mytilide (mi-til’i-d6), n. p not Ç 3 RE myxochondroma (mik iy kon nit)? ip 
1828), < Mytilus + -idæ.] A fe Dy. Tver mole myxochondromata (-ma- ii). ah ee 
erous (byssogenous) asiphonste eR, us- mucus, + NL. chondroma, q. v.] A amor m 
lusks, typified by the genus Mytilus; the m toa Posed of mucous tissue mixed with cartilage; 
sels. The shell is equivalve, jnequilateral, thickly coate Sona unite ondona. 


j i i k erally toothless hinge MAA ENE A ikoz 
MET e Ne: a is dimyarian, witha myxofibroma, (mik’ s0-fi-bro’mii), .; pl. mya 


mytil n (mit-i-la’s¢-an), 4. : 
EN A e Eao or myt iliform; pertain- 


ing to the Mytilacea. 


5 5 Ne pee 
ator aah a small anterior muscle; the mantle jibromata (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. pga, amns 
is united by its margins behind into a fringed rudiment + NI, fibroma, q. v.] A tumor composed o 


l-developed byssus is always eacdewaithiG stive tissue. 
Of an ani ecjes are mostly marine. Mytilus, Modi- mucous mixed wae Conneeiy en oie [NU 
olus, and Lithodomus are representative genera. These Myxogastres (mi -S0-gas pe A N mach.] 
and thelr allies constitute the subfamily Mytiline. See (Fries), < Gr. piča, mucus, + yacrtýp, stomach. 


ilus, Modiola, Dreisenidæ, and date-shell. ; nea 

pee itor (miti i-fòrm), a. [< L. mytilus (see aii i ee, ee s'trik),a. [< NL. Myro- 
Mytilus), a mussel, + forma, form. ] Shaped like Bee Sete aang imystogastrous. 

amussel-shell; resembling a mussel; mytiloid. inyxogastrous Eao eas’ Gage ENI. 

yung (eine), ie A ee Myzxogastr-es + -ous.] Pertaining to the Myxo- 

Hates set 2: SS JASITES: 

by the genus Mytilus and closely related forms. myxolipoma (mik/s6-licpd/mé), n.; pl. Perio: 

my ah Gatai Do, Ai Ls ND My ama eT pomata (-ma-tä). [NL., < Gr. piga, mucus, ar 

Po mu ea ne Mud PP farreditovan NL. lipoma, q.v.] A tumor composed of. mu- 

Bene ere eis Mytilus, Or rotert cous mixed with fatty tissue. 


ea athe >. myxoma (mik-s6’mii), n.; pl. myxomata (-ma- 
mytiloid (mit‘i-loid), a. and n. [< L. mytilus iD). me < oaia Agi, PAGE Ate. 


(see Mytilus), a mussel, + Gr. eldoc, form.] I, 


; R zai r consisting of mucous tissue—that is, 
a. Like a mussel; mytiliform; of or pertaining 7°. g 


a tissue with round, fusiform, or stellate cells 


to the Mytilide. : > ea: 1 ara ae z Soe 
ee tr = in a transparent, semifluid, intercellular sub 
eee A mamina or Uio doeth Mynlida;s stance containing a large ‘amount of mucin. 


Also called collonema. 
myxomatous (mik-som’a-tus), a. [<myxoma(t-) 
+-ous.] Pertaining toa myxoma; affected with 
myxoma. 3 
Myxomycetaceæ (mik-so-mi-sé-ta’s6-é), n. pl. 
[NL., < Myxomycetes + -acew.] Same as Myxo- 
mycetes. 
Myxomycetes (mik”so-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL., 
Gr. ptga, mucus, + pikne, pl. wixyTec, 2 mush- 
room, fungus.] A group of fungus-like organ- 
isms, the slime-molds or slime-fungi, belong- 
ing, according to the classification of De Bary, 
to the Mycetozoa, and numbering about 300 
species. They form slimy yellow, brown, or purple 
(never green) masses of motile protoplasm during the 
period of active growth, and are then destitute of cell- 
wall and nucleus. Under certain conditions they secrete 
a cellulose wall and pass into a resting state. This rest- 
ing state is brought about either by the absence of the 
requisite moisture, producing larger, somewhat irregular 
masses, the so-called sclerotium stage, or when the plas- 
modium seems to have concluded its vegetative period, 
the protoplasm then becoming heaped into a mass which 
breaks up internally into a large number of rounded bod- 
jes, the spores, each one of which is provided with a cell- 
wall. Under proper conditions these spores burst their 
walls and become motile nucleated masses of protoplasm 
(swarm-spores) which divide separately by simple fission. 
After a few days two or more of these sSwarm-spores coa- 
lesce and form new plasmodia, which differ only in size 
from the original. They occur on decaying logs, tan-bark, 
decaying mosses, etc. See Mycetozoa. S 
KNL. 


mytilotoxine (mit‘i-lo-tok’sin), n. [< Gr. puri- 
oc, a sea-mussel, + rog(:xór), poison, + -ine2.] 
A leucomaine (CgH1;NO 9) found in the com- 
mon mussel. It is an active poison. 
Mytilus (mit‘i-lus), n. [NL.,<L. mytilus, mitu- 
lus, < Gr. uvriñoç, juzi2oc, a sea-mussel, ¢ pic, a 
shell-fish: see mouse and niche.) 
A genus of bivalves to which 
very different limits have been 
assigned. In modern systems it is 
the typical genus of Mytilide, character- 
ized by its terminal umbones. M. edu- 
lis is the commonest mussel, found on 
most coasts, adhering by the byssus in 
multitudes to rocks, submerged wood, 
etc. They are often used for food, 
sometimes cultivated, and used in large 
uantities for manure. Also written 


Sea-muscel( Mytilus 
smaragdinus). 


emi), n. [< Gr. niga, mu- 
us, - disease having the follow- 
ing characters 
connective tissu EOIN (mik’s0-mi-sé’tus), a. 
yromycetes + -ous. aini 
me us.] Pertaining to the Myxo- 
myxont (mik’son),n. [< L. myron, myxo(n-), < 
arae ene a smooth sea-fis : A ea 
T. a 3 
mullet a family Magda, te) A 
myxopod (mik’s6-pod), n. anda. [< NL. myro- 
ay f or wit, mucus, + TR Grodd = 
b d 2. 2. 4 protozoan animal possessin 
pseudopodia, as distinguished Horie manje 
pod, one which has cilia or flagella; one of the 
Myzxopoda. See cut under Protomyza. 
IT, a. Same as myxopodous, 


ion, Haridwar 


. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collec 
Ee N > 


Myzostomum 
Myxopoda (mik- 80D’ 5. ax 
myxopod,| Protozoang we n.p 
pendages assumo the 3 108g e 
synonymous with Rhi» orm 


0: 
“ODoda, 


myxopodous (mik-sop’& Hi 
taining to the Myzopoda 9) i 
podia. Also myxopod, 7 POSsessi 
myxosarcoma (mik’so-sipyo, 8 He 
osarcomata (-ma-tii), ` [NI xO Mi)», 

+ cdpxopa, a fleshy exereseen Gr, pie Peny 
A tumor composed of Mucous C Sea go Uh 
tissue. us anq Sarg AN 
myxosarcomatous (mik/s5_<: ES 
[< myxosarcoma(t-) + oug tk 
myxosarcoma. S] Pert 


Myxospongie (mik-sõ-spon’ii = 
< Gr. piča, mucus, + orgy) ©) My 
sponge.] A division of the gp? Sp nge. 
established for the reception o orp i 
sarca, consisting of certain eel the sen fs 

myxospore (mik’s6-spor), n atinous M 

cus, + oxdpoc, sced.] In certaj, Ot ie 4 | 

produced in the midst of © pela eh et 
without evident differentiatign tous ine 
sidium as in ascospores or basidios 

myxosporous | (mik-sd-spd’rus) Ospores, 
spore + -ous.] Containing. m€ 
sembling a myxospore, 7” 

myxotheca (mik-s6-thé’ki), n., phn 
(-sé). [NL.,< Gr. pita, mucus, + Guy MYO 
The inferior unguicorn of a birds bill, chrai 
sheath of the end of the lower mandio C9 
sponding to the dertrotheca of the wo 
dible. Ppor me, 

Myzomela (mi-zom’e-la), n. 
ew, mutter, + ué2oç, song.] Thi 
nus of Myzomeline, containing most j 
cies of the subfamily, nearly 30 in mune, 


yt : 
thirds as long as the wing; the coloration ot to 


is chiefly black and red, with or without yellow cnt 
i : $ iie generally pà 
olive ab M. cardinalis is known as the corig 
honey-eat. M. sanguinoleata as the sangui 
cochineal creeper; the former inhabits New Hebrida, t 
latter Australia. 
Myzomelinæ (mi-zom-e-li’né), n. pl. (NL,( 
Myzomela + -inw.] A subfamily of Mdipk- 
gide, typified by the genus Myzomela, _ 
myzomeline (mi-zom’c-lin), a. Pertaining t 
the Myzomeline, or having their characters. 
myzont (mi’zont), a. and n. [< NL. myo(e 
pl. Myzontes), < Gr. piov (jevtovr-), ppr. of le 
Cew, suck.) I, a. Sucking or suetorial, ws 
lamprey or hag; of or pertaining to the My 


Psi 7 jate, a5 
tes; cyelostomous or marsipobrancbiate, s 


On Of astus on 
as 


fish. EmA 
IL, n. Any member of the Myzontes; se 
prey or hag. ie 
Myzontes (mni-zon’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl off} 


A class of vertebrates 2 1 
A UE y developed 
is distinilyé 
and parti 
Is hi 


seen ij), Il 

Myzostomida (mi-zo-stom ind) Moat 
< Myzostomum + -ida.] s 
affinities, referred by SORS 
by others approximated t° ged w 
Bees ematical animals pO: 
chitinous cuticle, five pairs o; 

with a hook and supporting 3 d giw 

withoral and anal apertures, a 

are extruded. They are par as 


Myzostomata. 


i 
connected by muscles Wi 
tral muscular mass, body jete 
paired chambers by meg 5 
ally four pairs of suckers. o 


icecious: theova are evacl! 
Pen ETAtİYO aper ae fea : 
myzostomous Ga ii = 
taining to the Afyzos 
characters. Ska 
Myzostomum (ani-z08 to 
poe, suck, + oul $ 
genus of Myzostomi e, 
small creatures whic a 
noids. They are not over one ais 
and have the form of à ma A 
Myzostoma of Leuckart, 184 
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4, The fourteenth Ea 
; eleventh consonan in 
ae English alphabet, hav- 
ar corresponding place 
Be tn the alphabets from 
PeR ours comes: Tho com. 
parative Sand i the Egyptian (see 


Die as follows : 


vee 


arly 
Greek and Latin 


Pheni- 
cian. 
n the same through the 
erena Oe for the “dental nasal, 
ie presponding to d and f, as does me b 
nd cour E This sound, namely, implies for 
9 ive check or mute-contact as d and t, 
oiean ofthe vocal cords as in d, anå fur- 
t vibration, the passage from the mouth into 
'esonanice there. Among the na sals, 
common in English pronu 
Piy non as m, and eight tin om 
af brice all the nasals are semivocalic a ibs 
mon 1 only one which (like l but not ore aT 
aid, # js Jis used with vocalic value in syllable-ma ing : 
blasone accented syllables, where an accompany ing 
amey Aly uttered, is now silenced: examples are 
rowel, es oen, lesson, reason, over; such form, on an 
pn avout one in cight hundred of English syllables. 
aeret a has no variety of sounds; but before ch, j, in 
monr Jlable (as in inch, hinge) it takes on a s ghtly 
oes ized —cl eter; and similarly it is 
molited—a palatalized —character ; it 
gatiuralized, or pronounced as 2g, before k and g (hard), 
ssinink finger; and its digraph ng (see G) is the usual rep- 
reentative of the guttural or back-palatal nasal, which 
innoneof ouralphabets has a letter to itself. N is doubled 
ander the same circumstances as other consonants, and in 
afer words (as kiln, damn, hymn) is silent. In the pho- 
netic history of our family of languages, 2 is on the whole 
aconstant sound: that is to say, there 5 no Ee sound 
into which it passes on a large scale; but its loss, with 
accompanying vowel-modification, has been a frequent 
process. 
2 Asa medieval numeral, 90, and with a stroke 
over it (N), 90,000.— 3. In chem., the symbol 
k nilrogen.—4, [l c. or cap.] In math., an in- 
eñnite constant whole number, especially the 
Wee ofa quantic or an equation, or the class 
oe An abbreviation (a) of north 
hern; (b) [l c.] of noun (so used in this 


work); (c) e era ai 5 
i asc. neuter; (d) [l c.] of nail (or 
r An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 


a I 
hn) chem., the symbol for sodium (NL. na- 


NA aoe 
ia Aattbreviation (a) of North America, or 
National da a (b) of National Academy, or 
ademician ; (c) in microscopy, of 
perture (see objecti ve), 2 
À Gri form of nam2. 
picty teatres Me} n. [Australian.] The 
auth Wales z nee styphelioides, of New 
aa TE: pain hard wood, almost 
> ark in thin layers, used 


the charact 
y of its use. 


)% ts pret 

Formeni Tt, and Pp. nabbed, ppr. nab- 
Š O knab, aS var. of knapt; but 

iz = Dan. nappe. 
8: see nap.) To inne ae 
st and grasp. (a) 
(b) To cap- 
E nabbed, you know. E 
oldsmith: Good-natured Man, iii. 
, Var. of knap2, as knob 
b, knoll.] 1. The 
al any piece of 


nd walk ii 

ts, xxi. (Davies) 
H. Knight.— 
e jamb of a 
yo receive the 


a pair. 
farimicok 
Mlock.— 4t, A hat; 


There were those w ri "i 
hat, with the brim m E 
Fielding, Jonathan Wild, ii 6. 
Nabalus (mab’a-lus), n. 
according to Gray so called (ir 
lyrate leaves) < Gr. váß?a, a 
to others, from a N. Amer. na 
snake-root. ] 
thes, containing all the 
regarded as a distinet 
tlesnake-roots. 
Nabatzan, Nabatean (nab-a-té’an), a. and n 
[Also Nabathean; < LL. Nabatei, Nabathei, < 


Gr. Naßaraio,, also Naßára, < Heb. Nebhayoth : 


he Nab, or trencher 


(Davies,) 


1 allusion to its 
harp; according 
me for the rattle- 
5 renan- 
American species, long 
genus of plants, the rat- 


tæans: a 

tions. 
AI. Ne One of the Arab people dwelling in an- 

cient times on the east and southeast of Pales- 


s, Nabatwan kings; Nabatean inscrip- 


tine, often identified with the people mentioned nacreous (nā’krē 


in the Old Testament under the name of Nebai- 
oth (Isa. 1x. 7), and in the first book of Macca- 
bees (v.25) as Nabathites. Their ancestor Nebajoth 
is spoken of as the first-born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). They 
are referred to in Assyrian inscriptions of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C., but the period of their greatest historical impor- 


ir ey 3. A 
uses. ] 
(NL. (Cassini, 1826); nacre (na’kér), n. 


Pg. nacar = It. na 
ere, < 
An important section of P: = 
ferent colors, nacre, < 
nukrat, small round hol 
Heb. nakar, dig, nek 
Mother-of-peari. 
tained from many sources. 
aes Ligeia), eare 
Seis NUTU. -OY' 

seedef.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Naba- nacré (nalera’), a. 


small parcel or packet, (Seoteh in all 


[Formerly naker ; < F. nacre, 
r. necari = Sp. nácar, nácara = 
Í cearo, nacchera, gnacche 
era, gnacchera, na- 
ML. nacara, nacer, nacrum, a pearl-shell 
cf. Kurdish cd , of dif. 
- Kurdish nakdra, an ornament of dif- 
Ar. nakir, hollowed out, 
ollow, nakara, hollow out: 
arah, a pit. Cf. nakeri.] 
Nacre of commercial value is ob- 
, a8 the top-shells (Turbinide), 
hells (Halictide), river-mus- 
shells (Aviculide), ete, 
¢ i _ [F., < nacre, nacre: see 
nacre.) Having an iridescence resembli ng that 
of mother-of-pearl; nacreous: a French word 
applied in English to decorative objects: as, 
nacré porcelain. 


F. nacaire = 


acreou: ) a. [< nacre + -ous.} 1. 
Consisting of, rese bling, or pertaining to 
nacre or mother-of-pearl: as, a nacreous luster: 
a nacreous layer.—2, Producing or possessing 
nacre, as shells which have a certain luster or 
lustrous layer on their inner surface. 


tance was the century immediately preceding and that im- naddet, nadt. Contracted Middle English forms 


mediately succeeding the Christian era. They seem to 
have been for a long time the chief traders between E 
and the valley of the Euphrates. Important Nab: 
inscriptions have been recovered, and the rock-inseri 
tions in the valleys around Mount Sinai have been attrib- 


uted to them. 
Nabathite (nab’a-thit), n. [As Nabath(e@an) + 
jabatwan. 


-ite?.] Same as 

nab-cheatt, n. [< nab?, 4, + cheat.) A cap; a 
hat. 

Thus we throw up our nab-cheats, first for joy. 
Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, ii. 1. 

nabee (uab’é), n. [E. Ind.] Same as bikh. 

nabk (nabk), n. [Ar. (?).] One of the plants 
which is alleged to have furnished the crown 
of thorns, Zizyphus Spina-Christi, a bush of 
northern Africa and adjacent parts of Asia. 

nabob (ni’bob), x. [Also (in defs. 1, 2) nawab; 
ef. F. nabab = Sp. nabab = Pg. nababo = It. na- 
ba = Q. nabob, a nabob (def. 3), < E.; < Hind. 
nawwab, a deputy governor, ¢ Ar. narwwad, pl. 
(used as sing.,asatitle of honor) of naib (> Turk. 
ndib), a deputy, viceroy; cf. nawb, supplying the 
place of another.] 1. A viceroy or governor of, 
a province in India under the Mogul empire: as, 
the nabob of Oudh; the nabob of Surat. The na- 
bob was, properly speaking, a subordinate po 
vincial governor, who acted under & soubah or 
viceroy.—2. An honorary title occasionally 
conferred upon Mohammedans of distinction. 
—3. An Anglo-Indian who has acquired great 
wealth and lives in Eastern luxury; hence, any 
very rich and luxurious man. [Colloq.] 

He that goes out an insignificant boy in a few years re- 


t a great Nabob. = > 
A On Fox’s E. I. Bill (Works, ed. 1852, III. 506). 


i - e he was popularly called, 

e saree aoa nieuous and avery opogi 
figure in Parliament. ecky, Eng. in 18th ue D = 

nacarat (nak’a-rat),n. [K F. nacarat, < SP- re 

nacarado, < Sp. nácar, Pg. naca i, oa pate 

pearl, nacre: see nacre-] 1. Alight- ; 

scarlet. ie 


‘A small box I had bought for its brilliancy, Ç Fette, xxix- 
shell of the colour called nacarat. C. Bronte, Villette, 


i i „d fugitively 
2. A crape or fine linen fabric dyed. J 
of this tint, and used by women to give a Tos 
ate hue to their complexions. ee 
~ An obsolete variant of mater. ieh- 
nacre heer n. An obsolete variant of nateh 


bone. Z Eee 

n. Another spelling of knaci ie 

Beet cae n. (CE. OF. nager, bite eon l 
1. A small cake or loaf.—2. # 


piece of bread eaten at noon. 


Ps 


dinner as j, n. ra ee = pete Re- 
Triptolemus . . . seldom saw hal eo Seay hese DE d (né/yoid), a. [< næru Bee - J RE 


his guest's luncheon, . . - AN 
T coa not but say that the young 


entleman 5 
looked very good.” 


of ne hadde, had not. Chaucer. 


pt Nadder}(nad’ér),x. [< ME. nadder, naddre, ned- 


dre, an adder: see adder!.] The earlier form 
of adder1, 
O servant traytour, falze, hoomly hewe, 
Lyk to the naddre [yar. nedder] in bosom sly, untrewe. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 542. 
Thei speke not, but thei maken a maner of hissynge, as 
a Neddre dothe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 205. 


nadir (na’dér), n. [< ME. nadir, < OF. nadir, 


nadair, F. nadir = Sp. Pg. It. nadir, ¢ Ar, Pers. 
nazir, in full nazir assumt, nadir, lit. corre- 
p 7. 
sponding to the zenith, < nazir, alike, corre- 
sponding (< nazara, be alike), + as-samt, the 
zenith, the azimuth: see azimuth, zenith] 1. 
That point of the heavens which is vertically 
below any station upon the earth. It is diametri- 
cally opposite to the zenith, or point of the heavens verti- 
cally above the station. The zenith and the nadir are thus 
the two poles of the horizon, the nadir being the inferior 
pole. : 
The two theories differed as widely as the zenith from 
ir in their main principles. A 
moman Ha KOE Blithedale Romance, vii. 
Hence—2. The lowest point; the point of ex- 
treme depression. 
i i i . Hallam happily 
The reign of William the Third, as Mr. Hi 
2 Nadi t ational prosperity. 
ays os ee W esa, Wallam's Const. Hist. 
Nadir of the sun, in astron., the axis of the conical shad- 
ow cast by the earth. Crabb. [Rare.] : 
nadir-basin (na’dér-ba’sn), x. A vessel of 
mercury used for observing the nadir with a 
meridian-circle. 3 a 
nadorite (nad’or-it), n- [< Nador (see def.) + 
-ite2.] A mineral contaimng antimony, lead, 
oxygen, and chlorin, occurring In brownish or- 
thorhombic crystals at Djebel-S adorin Algeria. 
nadst, n- [A form of adz, due to misdivision of 
3 
a E to make troffe for thy hogs. 
make 3 
An ax and a be Tusser, Husbandrie, p. 36. 


o 

nā), a. A Scotch form of no2. 
e 7 See nenia. 

naething (na’thing), n. 


thing. E; : one 
5 4 . [¢L. nevus, mole, a birt 
Ea aave. K ams] 1 A blemish 

aie skin, as a mole or blotch; a birth-mark; 


@ pevus. 
like næres, our Venus soil? 
So many SPP Jen, Death of Lord Hastings, 


A Seotch form of no- 


1. 55. 


Hence—2. A blemish of any kind. 


i or open faults, errors, there 
toons inward Gutimities. Burton i fon, Anat. of Mel., p. 539. 


Nagari, or, as it is us called, the Devanagari. 
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3928 
1). 1, ig pret. and pp. naggled, ppr. 
6’ vd x Nl., “nævosus: sec naggle Mag Iodi l ne] ea N 
T i sone ets, naggling. (Freq. of nad’. t: Oe walliwell 
nerona né’vus), a. [< NL. *nevosus, < L. ne- head in a stif and af eee ue ner ee 
TUS, woe wart, a birth-mark: see nevus.) naggont (nag gn), n. [Dim. : 
Spotted, as if marked with nevi. it = a q E ARS 
fA wy pl. nevi (-vi). 1., à Mole Vert thou George W 1y na ucutu 
rek s ae ipl t ania prob. for the draggon, or were you gre ae comp je tg s ion d 
perk Dirinimarig, Spon € S tus bethumpe ye, if you, like a jave , IgA S S30) (Nares) 
*gnævus, $ y gna, produce, bear, in gnatus, ie Juha Taylor, Works (1630). (Vares 
tus, born, nasci, be born: see natall, ken?.] 1. CIRNEA aag] 


nævyose 


naggon, that foughtst with 


hekin, i + -y1.]_ 1. Inclined 
A congenital local discoloration of the skin, 1m- gia with continued complaints 
cluding nevus vascularis and nevus pigmentos 5% salty tauitinding.—2- Irritable. Halliwell. 
sus, Also called dbirth-mark, mother’s mark, and TPhov s } g 
nevus maternus. Compare molel. Henee—2. = ; (aaa?) ney phe naggies (iz). (Dim. of 
In sodl., a spot or mark resembling a nevus. — agg) Ra eae ae 5 
Neevus pigmentosus, a pigmented mole; a spot of ex- nag?.) Ali ag. > f 
cessive Pismentation ‘on the skin, with more or less hy- Yet here is [a] white-footed nagie, 
pertrophy of corium, epidermis, or epidermal structures I think he'll carry baith thee and me. y 
(hairs). The pigment is found both in the rete mao Dick o' the Cow (Child's Ballads, VI. 80). 
the corium.—Nevus pilosus, 2 pigmented mole oe Nea 
tk on EROU growth of hair, Also called nevus pi- nagkassar (mag-kas är), n. [Alsi a g i an aig 
laris —Nævus spilus, a smooth pigmented mole.— Næ- kesur, nagkushur; < Hind. nagesar, the plant 4 
vus unius lateris, a pigmented mole of a kind the dis- syg ferrea or its flowers, the Indian rose-chest- 
tribution of which “corresponds to that of one or more ` t Z One of two allied Indian trees, Ochrocar- 
cutaneous nerves, Also called papilloma neuropathicum, NU n] A L i allied as 1 Me D ea: 
—Neyus vascularis, a vascular nevus, an angioma of pus (Calysaccion) longifolius and Mesua ferred ; 
tho skin or skin and subeutancons tissue, which may or also, and more commonly, their flower-buds, 
may not rise above the level of surrounding skin May be which are used by the natives for perfume and 
from a bright-red to a dark-purple color, according to 1ts for dyeing silk yellow al criare: once im: 


depth, and may be small or very extensive. Also called p S sOTADE Soe : 
straoberry-mark and claret-check.—Neevus verrucosus, ported into England. The former species 1s also 


a pigmented mole with a warty surface. called suriga.—Nagkassar-oil. See Mesua. 
nag! (nag), v.; pret. and pp. nagged, ppr. 249- nagor (na’gér),n. [African.] 1. The Senegal 
ging. [Also written knag; prop. (orig-) gag, “antelope, Cervicapra redunca, a riethok or reed- 
related to gnaw as drag to draw; ef. Sw. Norw. 
nagga, gnaw, nibble, tease; a secondary form 
of the verb represented by gnaw, q. V-] I. 
trans. 1. Tonick; chip; slit. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—2. Toirritate or annoy with continued 
scolding, petty faultfinding, or urging ; pester 
with continual complaints; torment; worry. 
You always heard her nagging the maids. 
Dickens, Ruined by Railways. 


Is it pleasing to. . . have your wife nag-nagging you 
because she has not been invited to the Lady Chancellor- 


ess’s soirée or what not? 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, iii. 


II. intrans. To scold pertinaciously; find 
fault constantly. 
Forgive me for nagging ; I am but a woman. 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xevii. 
nag! (nag), n. [< nagl, v.] A nick; a notch. 
A tree they cut, wi’ fifteen naggs upo’ ilk side. 

Jock o' the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 83). 
nag? (nag), n. [Formerly also neg, Se. naig, 
early mod. E. nagge; < ME. nagge, < MD. 
negge, negghe, D. negge, a small horse; akin to 
neighl, q. v.] 1. A horse, especially a poor or 
small horse. 
He neyt as a nagge at his nosethrilles! 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7727. 
Like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 


Nagor (Cervicafra redunca). 


S . buckof western Africa, having the horns curved 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 135. forward. Also called wanto.—2. [cap.] A ge- 


I saw but one horse in all Venice, .. . and that was a leg eames * Ya. 
little bay nagge. Coryat, Crudities, I. 237. ee : Synonymous with Cervicapra. 


2}. A worthless person: as applied toa woman nag-tailed (nag’tald), a. [A P . 
: i, 5 z 3 = Ka: par. Cnag? + taill 
ajade. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 205. [Slang.] + -ed2.] Haein D et SPRS ne Hea 


Sioa Ce eps nag of Egypt [Cleopatra], a 1799 nag-tailed horses were ordered to be ridden [by 
Shak., A. and'C., iii. 10. 10. the cavalry regiment Scots Sad 3 

Gull with bombast lines the witless sense s. so oe ate t apn Ser: VILA, 

A E Tn N D OEE nagyagite (naj'a-gīt), n. [< Nagyag (see def.) 

Is fill'd with froth, Fee + -ite#.] A native telluride of lead and gold. 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy, yi 64. Tt occurs usually in foliated masses (and hence is also call- 


nag3 (nag), n. [Cf.knag.] Awooden ball used ferlgray coloc ain ete orystallized, and of a blackish 
2 ae of shinty or hockey. [North of Nagyag in Transylvania and elsewhere. 
Treland. 


ster. It is found at 
nahor-oil (na’hér-oil),n. [E.Ind.] See Mesua. 


Nace a [Ek (ind. na. Naiad ana a 
fagari (nä'ga-rē), n. . nagart (Hind. nā- Naiad (na’yad),n. [= F. naiad . Naias 
Gre), doca-nagart (Hind. dev-ndgri); < nagara, (Naiad-), pl. ame Gr. Natée, bl Nader 


city, town.] An Indian alphabet especially water-nymph, < véev, flow, aki F e 
well known as used for Sanskrit. Also called see nave2.] i. In Gr. ome ath eee: 
Deva-nagari. R or 


nymph; a female deity presiding ove i 
The most important group of Indian alphabets is the eae Sireams. Ihe Asada were represented as beac 
young girls with i i = 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 349. 2 eye ie and rie eee 
“ es .Ind.] Aresin of ~: L-e] In bot., a plant of the genus Naias; 
ae ba To le Raa: ee sometimes, any plant of NEE 
eea ooa tien of Tadia. e Naiadaceæ (na-ya-da’sé-8), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 10), < Nora uiad) + -acee.] An or- 
; r of monocotyledonous water-plants, of 
“Also called loban. Spani Eneje Manuf. series Apocarpeæ, typifi a ee 
s > r Aa ed ias 
f 7 Ae 5 re wat of ae ana characterized Ka ae aeeie Na ae 
(nit gel-f6), n. [G. dial., £ nagel, velops or with a herbace anth. z 
uh, the wall of a rock.] In Switzer- of two orfoursegments. E A Ty 
e A forming a part of in 16 genera, growing in fresh or salt wate ee 
called the Molasse by Swiss geolo- small flowers, often in terminal spikes, submenged or float 
aak are of Oligocene iai d „With parallel veins, and ofte y- 
i na ete Ae callar sheathing stipules in their axils. The! totes 


display. is Pota 
ae eton, the pond-weeds. Th z Ë 
Sa ee magkassar, | mass, and grass-wrack also belong here Algo Nae 
[< nag1 +-er1,] Onewho naiadaceous (nā-ya-dã’shius),a. T 
Us aadA 1a-Va-di - Inbot. - 
= taining to, or of the nature of the a 


Naidide (na-id’i-dé), n. pl. [NL 
iS} 


Naiade (na’ya-da 
Naiadex (ni-ynd’e.e)e Sar 
1822), < Naias (Naigg wt Pl 
Naiadacea, Consisting 3 S 
naiads or water. mpi i 
Naiades (na’ya-déz)))'*: 
pl. of Naïáç (> L, Naze. pl 
Naiad.) 1. In Gr 


Uka 
wathi Gr 


rater ts 
Myth, Win 


: i 
Amidst the flowery-kird thre ; 
Naiada’ 
s Milton è 
2. [NL] In bot., same as a 


de Jussieu, 1789, 
naiant (na‘yant), a. [< or 

of naier, nacr, < L. natare nat 

In ker., in the attitude of onim: see 

ming: said of a fish used aa 

bearing. See cut under na tie n 
Naias (na’yas), n. [NL. (Li ore 

us, 1737), Å L. Naias, < Gy Nee 
a Naiad or water-nymph: os D 
Naiad.] A genus of immense 
aquatic plants, type of the one 
Naiadacewand the tribe Naiad 3 
known by the axillary flowers and 
a solitary carpel with one Pie 
ovule. There are about 10 species i 
fresh water, Doth tropical and temper 
ate. They are usually delicate plants 
with a filiform creeping rootstock alent 
per lin ar leaves, ai d minute flowers in 
T ar pecies are called naiad 


< Nats (Naid-) + -ide.] A fam. 
ily of oligochtetous annelids, rep- 
resented by the genus Naïs. The 
are small aquatic or limicoline Wore 
with a delicate thin skin and colorless 
blood, abundant in fresh-water pools, 
Though they lay eggs in the ordinary 
way, they also have a remarkable mode 
of asexual reproduction by a process of 
budding, through which one individual 
becomes two. Sce cut under Naïs, 
naif (nii-éf’),a. [= D. naif, naïef 
= G. Sw. Dan. naiv; < F. naif, < L. natira, 
native, rustic, simple: see native.) 1. Ingen 
ous; artless; natural: the masculine form, nait 
being the corresponding feminine (but wal 
also, in English, without regard to gende 
naive).—2, Having a natural luster: apphe 


nail of the finger or toe. No 
only remotely, by a doubtful 


it is derived from that of a “na 
A thin, flat, blunt layer of 
horn growing on the up- 
per side of the end of a 
finger or toe. A nail, tech- 
nically called unguis, consists 
of horny substance, which 15 
condensed and hardened epi- syin; «, 
dermis, the same as that form- ridges- 


z A jl 
ing the horns, hoofs, and claw 3 a sharp curved m 


of various animals. A claw se the is 
is a blunt nail large enough to inelo aman pall ® 
The white mark at the base of 


the lunula. 
Pare clene thy nates. : 
With their sharp Nails, aret De 


2. In entom., the uncus “Jami 
eni oas end of the bill of any 
bird, as a duck or goose: ii 


from the skinny part of the 
finger-nail, A similar former mandible 


cupies the end of the uppe 
Saige, as the pelican- , ner side ofa 
A. Thecallosity on the 1017 5, Ap 
near the knee or the hori ving th 
piece of metal used for 
wood or other materia other 
ing separate pieces tog, zoni 
that things may 
per to a pomt Ce and are r 
eae Very large and heat? 


nail 


vithan 
a three 


ly defined, 


ead but slight 
Jeading (stn 
manufacture 
mode T g-pound nails, 


: j 


netions of 
wrought, 
g-pound 


h 


s, square shank 5 
bastard (medi- 
fine point, 
untersunk 


flat hea k 
sier ey E 


ne variety in question 
such phrases as 
in which peany 


of t 


mydys $ od with. n Travel 

> era Diarie of Eng- Travell, p. 4. 
a vulgar Cato has compen 

ney mos no longer taincless then, 

His energ pin, oF fabricate a nail? er 
T molda g Shelley, Queen Y 


t ti pin with a 

3; a short metallic pin a 
ue for ornament.— 7. Same as 
8 nit of English cloth- 
ard. Abbre- 


A wag 
to articl c E 

sunk nail, a nail having a 
oe fa screw. Cut nail, a nail 
istinguished from a wrought 


pas 
d ie 
erally applied 
v, Eng.]— Co 
E Boe like that o 
ail-machine, 28 di 
aby or postponement: as, to pay 
hrase is said to have originated 
ments, in the Exchan 
the top of a pillar 


nail, on the spot; at once; im- 
s 


tely; without del 
money on the nail. [This phra: 
jn the custom of making pay 
Fristol, England, and elsewhere, on 
called “the nail.”) 
What legacy would you mienne me now, 

y iton the nail, to fly my fury? — 
AAN Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 
Todrivethe nail, See drive—To hit the nail on the 
head, tohit or touch the exact point: used in a figurative 
sense, 
Venus tels Vulcan, Mars shall shooe her steed, 
For he it is that hits the naile o’ the head. 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 
To put or drive a nail in one’s coffin. See cofin. 
tail (nal), vt [K ME. nailen, naylen, < AS. næ- 
glian = 0; neglian = D. MLG. nagelen = OHG. 
ragalen, MHG., nagelen, G. nageln = Sw. nagla 
an nagle = Goth, ga-nagljan, fasten with 
mi romthenoun.] 1. To fix or fasten with 
rect ue nails; drive nails into for the 
prepositi astening or securing: often with a 
denote eae n object, or with an adverb, to 
shelf to the aa oa to nailup a box; to nail a 
taila joist into 1) 0 nail down the hatches; to 
place; to nail it back. 


Hh. Iytelt 1 
Taye lo that by every syde, 


2 


on by tk ymney, 
English Gilas (È. Be rene bor. 


ee Take your arrow 
' a 8, 
nail these monsters to the earth | 


etcher (and a FA 
r To stud with nails nother), Sea Voyage, iii. 1. 


a 
a B {your arms were 7, 
sa}, butative]: 

MAKE Secure. M 


And 


ail'd with gold. Dryden. 


to pin dow. F 
as, to nail a ba and hold fast; 
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A few familiar facts , . 4 
rent so long that it is time the: 
counter, 0. W. H 

nail-bone (nal’bon),n. 1 The lac 

or os unguis: so called from its size 

in man, in which respects it resemble 

nail. See lucrymal, n., and ent unde ; 

‘yy j = a 3 

The terminal phalanx of a digit wh 
g 


have been suffered to 
y should be nai 
olmez, Med. 


pass cür- 
led to the 


mal bone, 
and shape 
8a thumb- 
T skull — 
hich bea 


nail. TS a vided ne [< mine ainsel, misdi 
P 2 ae: Ph as my nainsell - $ e "h, misdi~ 
nailbourne (nal’birn),», [For nain Y nainsell: see aingel, mrnself, See 
borne; < nail (3) + a ormerly ae nayl- oe self. [Highland Loth T o 
mittent spri ; ? “.) An inte cit 3} nainzell di o 
A Sring ia the Cretaceous, aa prs likit grand roads, she sud ak ta road an shentlemans 
tially in the Lower Greenss i and espe. e at Glaseo, 
filled at a time of ex ““nsand; a channel EES Scat, 
le x n time of excessive rainfall, when the nainsook (nān'sůk), n. [< Hind eae ket 
plane of saturation of the chalk ris en the dian muslin: . nainsukh, In- 


level than usual. The runnine 
was formerly considered “a token 

1 y a en of derthe 
lence, or of grete batayle.” Also calle ee 
bourne both in Kent and Surrey ; also Boe 4 
bourn in Hants and further west. The tem an 
used in Hampshire and West Su 


of one of these bourns 


of pesty- 
gan and 
al winter- 
The term Zerant isa 


nailwort (nal wee 
Says, p.67, Erna; also, Say, 


2. nainge 


estoa higher ki 


of the stuf. 
Iso nainzook, n. 


eGangotri 


Tt), n. 


ifraga 


- A plant of the ridacty lites. 


, ou 


1l Mmān'sel), 


Same as nainsook. 


a ex, and gipsy in York. Nais (na’ts) ; 
i : n. (NL. < L. Nais, < 
nail-brush (nal’brush), n. A g of Narc, L. Nai Wwater-nym 
1 i sh), n. sm. i. c, L. Naias, -ny 
cleaning Mena see a all brush for 1. The leading n aa 
=) -= . s z 
nailer (nailer), n. [< nail + -erl.] 1.0newho \ 
nails.— 2. One whose occupation is the mak- ^ 
ing of nails; also, one who sells nails. : 


As nailers and locksmiths their fame has s 

nes “le, € has spread even t 

me European va et Disraeli, Sybil, ii E 

naileress (na’lér-es), n. [< nailer + 38.) A 
female nail-maker. Hugh Mil- 
ler. [Rare.] 

nailery (na‘leér-i), n.; pl. nailer- 
ies (-iz). [< nail + -ery.] An 
establishment where nails are 
made. 

Near the bridge is a large almshouse 
and a vast nailery. 
Pennant. (Latham.) 

nail-extractor (nal’eks-trak’- 
tor), n. An implement in 
which are combined nipping- 
claws for grasping the head of 
a nailand a fulerum and lever 
for drawing it from its socket. 

nail-fiddle (nal’fid’1), n. A 
German musical instrument, 
invented in 1750, consisting of 
a graduated series of metallic 
rods, which were sounded by 
means of a bow. 

nail-file (mal’ fil), n. A small 
flat single-cut file for trimming 
the finger-nails. It forms part of 
the furniture of a dressing-case, or is 
cut on the blade of a penknife or nail- 
scissors. = 

nail-head (nal’hed), n. 1. The 
head of a nail.—2. In arch., a 
medieval ornament. See nail- 
headed.—Nail-head spar, a vari- 
ety of calcite, so named in allusion to the nail 
the shape of the crystals. = 

nail-headed (nal’hed’ed), a. 1. Shaped so as 
to resemble the head of a nail.—2. Ornament- 
ed with round spots whether in relief or in col- 
or, as textile fabrics.—Nail-headed characters. 
Same as arrow-headed characters 
(which see, under arrow-headed).— 
Nail-headed molding, in arch., 2 
form of molding common in Ro- 
manesque architecture, so named 
from being cut into a series of 
quadrangular pyramidal projections 
resembling the heads of nails. 


=A. 


Nail-extractor. 

a, handle; 4 and e, 
antagonizing levers 
with clinchers, ¢ and 
d. e, acting as a ful- 
crum, rests upon the 
board or floor from 
which the nail is to 
be extracted. The 
clinchers, ¢ and d, 
engage the nail, and 
the movement of the 
handle as indicated 
by the arrow extracts 


Nais protoscidea, much enlarged, 


prostomium elongated into a proboscis, the dor- 
sal parapodia simply filamentous, and the ven- 
tral hamulate. N. proboscidea is an example. 
Also called Stylaria.—2. [l.c.] A worm of this 


genus. 


scen(t-)s, being born, nascent: 
see nascent.) Nascent; newly 
born or about to be born or 
brought forth; specifically, in 
her., rising or coming forth: said 
of a beast which is represented 
as emerging from the middle of 
anordinary asa fesse, and in this 
way differing from issuant. 
Under pressure of the Revolution, 
which it was expected would give birth 


li. A plant, Draba 


genus Paronychia, 
zs mine ain, misdivided as 
wni] Own.— Big nain, his 


genus of Naidide, having the 


Gerard — 


Gr. Nais, var. 
: see Naiad. | 


naissant (na’sant), a. [< F. naissant, < L. na- 


5 


| 


Naissant. 
Demi-lion naissant 
from a fesse. 


to the Empire, the German Sovereigns in 1843 had made a 


show of clubbing together, so to speak, 


for a navy which 


should defend the naixsant Empire's coasts. á 
Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 184. 


naitl,a. [ME. nait, nayt, < Icel. neytr, fit, fit 
for use: cf. neyta, use (see naitl, v.), < njōta (= 


AS. nedtan, ete.), use: see note 


2] Fit; able. 


Of all his sones for sothe, that semely were holdyn, 


Non was so noble, ne of nait streng! 


ht. 


‘As Ector, the eldist, & aire to hym scluyn. is 
N Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 3.), 1. 3878. 


naitlt, v. t. ai 

use, make use of, < nota, 
use; employ- 

The burd bowet 


full nobil 2 
an yese Destruction of Troy 
nait? v. t. [ME. naiten, nayten 
Dan. neg 


te), deny, < nei, nay: 8 


ME. naiten, nayten, < Icel. neyta, 
use: seenaitl, a.] To 


from the bede, broght hym in haste 
1, that he naite shulde. 


(Œ. E. T. S}, L 776. 
, < Teel. neita (= 
ee nay. Cf. nile, 


We had gai ili 7 5/ling-ma- d nay, v.) To deny; disclaim. 
rateg eu lost the bo, gam. nailing-machine (na ling-ma and nay, v. 3 : 
7 tothe Count; Hor angie koro, and we were now nent, n- 1 A. madine ie He shal nat nayte ne denye n ae Parson's Tale, 
Tp r S. W. Baker, Hes at _ forcing or driving nails 1 : z rm of natheless. 
lg) Secure byaprom i n, Heart of Africa, xxii. place. (a) In carp, a feeding- naithlesst, a ae fo DE. Cnait, a, + B24 
re Pt action; catch. [Col- ibe for the nails, connected ith A > naitlyt (nat ate ; 2 
eti plunger or reciprocating hammer. p F ; comp. y. 
the ter T Already naiteg th (©) In shoemaking, a power-machine —_ait-headed Mold- y5 ca his nany fall nobill naytly were lost, 
Pted for a snug ae cab, avehicle ofall Closely allied to the shoe-pegger, ing. — Ducal palace, ‘And refte fro the rynke. = E 
Make Barham, Thgoldsteo wee to drive gan matie nailsor Venice- S Destruction of Troy = ET ? F 
Ceri ; egends, I. 25. rads into the soles of shoes.  _ - Tan . naive, fem. of naif (ct. 
Ern een ga tests confirm; aha nail-machine (naling he rakes mae or uly g a aes anes simple: see 
' = i for i alls, ? nar R 3 isti + ingenu- 
Aral Fant ® been kenn'd pone for makine ees natice.] 1. Simple; unsophisticated; ingenu 
An’ dat tin ows 2 EPAR ho ma + artless. 7 "7 
nai, aa times to vena, nail-maker (ndl’ma‘ker), n. One who MATS ous; artless: ss to ils conversation and 
Bi Criptur : A ged in any ĉap: ittle Lilly . . - o tad 
Us g Urns, Death ang ò nails; a nailer; a person engage ae which were almost as naive and anenphiit ies 
The i tect ang ex octor Hornbook, city in the manufacture of nane of metalroll- ss her own. Narrat, eee - 
Moe they Xpose, asin an error, Nail-plate (nal’plat), n. A pla itinginton ils. hilos., unreflective ; ae Naive 
Tay aed Nt of yh, ed te the proper hee in abe ‘or cut from terized by making decor Prank, De 
Dik m, Ses in town, nail-rod (nal’rod), n. Si varies 
tthe É Cannon) Aas icant an iron plate to ste meee pee machine, 
trip Pose of. S- Na ` nail-selector (nal’sé-lek tor); tr. auto- 
JSE of. ut, Je g : e, for aut 
et is, ae make unlue 19 spoil, or an attachment to a nailmachi a otherwise 
deini tmit Omntor et Oyage). monan TAtically throwing, ont hea 
A epl to ag) out of cret. _ l-formed nails and sliver a horny ex- 
alistu p flee ana aT Of a shop; Dail-tailed (nal’tald). 4 pe tail: as, the nail 
nter, Teonea cs in. ¢@rescence on the en unguiter- 


tailed kangaroo, Macropus t 
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metre 1 perforce must suffer 
i ini 5 ast no weapon, and perfore S er. — 
= naïveté (nii-Gv-ta’), i ce. < LI, nativ ita(t-)s, ue PUN me thom and speak with me, 
R 3 Native n, I will assault thee. 


nativeness: see nativity, naif, naive.) N Go naked as Tan en 
simplicity; a natural unreserved expression of 4 Shak., Othello, v. 2. 258. 
sentiments and thoughts without regard tocon- 
ventional rules, and without weighing the con- 


struetion which may be put upon the language 


Man were ignoble, when aie Gaul to show 
Unequal Force against a naked Foe. | : 
he Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


6. Bare; unprovided ; unfurnished; destitute. 


or conduct. 
‘Mrs. M‘Catebley was amused and pleased with his fresh. T am a poor man, naked, os leie 
ess veté thing she had ever heard Yet somethin, for remembrance ; foura-piece, gentlemen. 
neas and naïveté, so unliko any! Bultcer, My Novel, v. 5. me pe £ Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 5. 


or seen, 
naïvety (miä-öv'ti), n. 


as naiveté, E : 
Naja (na’jii),n. [NL also Naia, Naga, < Hind. 
nag, asnake.] A genus of very venomous Ser- 
Elapide or made the type 


pents, of the family n 
D nte of t Najide, having the skin of the neck 
Y the anal scute 


an he to your designs oppose, 
Naked of friends, and round beset with foes? — R 
Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, i. 280. 
Sea-beaten rocks and naked shores 
Could yield them no retreat. A f 
Cowper, Bird’s Nest. 
7. In music, noting the harmonic interval of a 
fourth, when taken alone.— 8. In law, 


[< naive + -ty.] Same What strength c 


distensible into a kind of nal, ; e aithor 

i 8 ros s two-row and no post- REESS Era a a 
a e the cobras, no ae of unsupported by authority oS consideration CED 
india is N. tripudians; the asp of Africa is N. haje. Kec a naked overdraft; a naked promise.— Naked 
uts under. 2 and cobra-de-capello. barley, a variety of Hordeum vulgare, sometimes called H. 
N. id. ii dé) n. pl [NI 5 < Naja + -ida’. J celeste, superior for peeled barley, inferior for brewing. — 
Najide (naj‘i-de), #. pl. any SAO -] Naked beard-grass. See beard-grass.— Naked bedi, a 


bed in which one lies naked: from the old custom (still 
common in Ireland and Italy, and nearly universal in 
China and Japan) of wearing no night-linen in bed. 


When in my naked bed my limbes were laid. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 611. 


A family of very venomous serpents, of the order 


Ophidia, typified by the genus Naja; the cobras. 
naket (nak), v. t. AE naken, l AS. nacian, 


also be-nacian (rare), make naked: see naked.] 


To make naked. [Rare.] ran hui qa 
ri vhy re yow] N And much desire of § eepe witha procured K 
garos men Niy pars Jo yone a ius iv. meter 7. ‘As straight he gat him to his naked bed. 
: 2 Sir J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto, xvii. 75. (Vares.) 
Come, be ready, nake your swords, A 
Think of your wrongs! Naked bee, any bee of the genus Nomada.— Naked 
u proom-rape, a plant of the genus Aphyllon. See Oro- 


Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, V. 


naked (ni‘ked), a> [< ME. naked, < AS. nacod, 
naced, naked (> need, nakedness), = OFries. 
nakad, naked = D. naakt = MLG. naket, nakent, 
nakendich = LG. naked, nakd = OHG. nacchut, 
nahhut, nachot, MHG. nacket, nackent, G. nackt, 
nackend (dial. also nackig, nachtig) = Teel. nök- 
vidhr, later naktr = Goth. nakwaths = Ir. nochd 


banchaccæ.— Naked bullet. See bullet.— Naked eggs 
in entom., eggs which are unprotected and are dropped 
loosely in the substance which is to furnish food to the 
larvæ. — Naked flooring, in carp. See jlooring.— Naked 
mollusk, a nudibranch. See Nudibranchiata.—Naked 

ups, pupe which are not surrounded by a cocoon.— 

aked serpents, the cecilians, a group of worm-like am- 
phibians technically called Gymnophtona or Ophiomorpha. 
— Stark naked, entirely naked. 


=W. noeth = L. nūdus (for *novdus, *nogvidus ? T “ee goes (hen ale goes best) stark naked; but 

dit. Sp. Pg. nudo = F. nu = E. nude), also with  {#lshood has ever a cloake for the raine. 
va. term. OF ries. naken = Icel. nakinn = Sw. Dekker, Gull’s Horne-Booke, p. 68. 
The naked eye, the eye unassisted by any instrumenti, 


naken = Dan. nögen = Skt. nagna, naked; these 
being appar. orig. pp. forms in -ed? and -en1 re- 
spectively; but no verb appears in the earliest 
records (the verb nake being a back formation, 
of later origin); also, akin to OBulg. nagii=Serv. 


such as spectacles, a magnif, rying-glass, telescope, or micro- 
scope. =Syn. 1. Uncovered, undressed.— 5, Unprotected, 
unsheltered, unguarded. 
naked-eyed (na’ked-id), a. Having the sense- 
organs uncovered, asa jelly-fish ; gymnophthal- 
nag = Bohem. nahy = Pol. nagi = Russ. nagoi= matous: the opposite of hidden-eyed: as, the 
Lith. nogas = Lott. nõks, naked; root unknown. ] naked-eyed medusans. 
1. Unclothed: without clothing or covering; naked-lady (na’ked-la’di), n. The meadow- 
Daron amt eae pe body Or limb. Theword Saffron, Colchicum autumnale: from the fact 
s sometimes used in the English Bible and inother trans- that the flower appears without any leaf. 
Jations in the sense of scantil: lad — that i a'k p 4 s sali 
lations tn tho sense of scantily clad —that is, having ro nakedly (na ked-l), adv. [< ME. nakedliche ; 
< naked + -ly2.] Ina naked manner; barely; 


out the long sheet-like mantle or outer garment. F 2 

There we wesshe vs and bayned vs all nakyd in the wa- without covering; absolutely; exposedly. 
ter of Iordan, trastynge to be therby wesshen and made You see the loue I beare you doth cause me thus nakedly 
to forget myselfe. s 


clene from all our synnes. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 42. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 210. 
How have you borne yourself! how nakedly 


. And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked. 
: 3 Mark xiv. 52. Laid your soul open, and your ignorance, 

2. Without covering; especially, without the To be a sport to all! Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
To ES USDA covering; exposed; bare: nakedness (na’ked-nes),”. [< ME. nakednesse, 
Fe a feat = oe < AS. unoednes, < mene naced, neced, naked: 
i nge ors com on with swerdes See naked and -ness. he state or conditi f 

naked in her handes, all blody, and i -udi Taiiseles 
PRE Ett iayeht a-reoho es andone and sloughall being naked; nudity; bareness; defenseless- 

“Merlin (E. E. T. 8.) iii. 409. 2088}, undisguisedness. 

A nakedwood (na‘ked-wid), n. One of two trees, 
He shakes a naked lance of purest steel, Colubrina reclinata and Eugenia dichotoma, 

which occur from the West Indies to Florida. 


With sleeves turn’d up. 
Beau. and FL, Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 2. nakent(na’ken),v.t. [< nake + -en1.] Tomake 
naked. 
[< ME. naker, < OF. nacre, 


and opened unto the ges of him 


Specifcally—(a) In bot., noting flowers without a calyx, 
ules or seeds notin a closed ovary (gymnosperms), stems naker}} (na’ kèr), n. 
mollusks when the body is not defended by a calca- nacar, nacaire, Ħnakaire, naguaire, etc., = Pr. ne- 
ell. (c) In entom., without hairs, bristles, scales, C27! = It. naccaro, nacchera, < ML. nacard, <Ar. 
. (a) Not inclosed: as, a naked fire. nakir, hollowed out: se i 
sed: as, a nake . : see nacre.) A kind 
peat: plain; evident; drum; a kettledrum. l sat 
REETA : Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1653. 
A flourish of Norman trumpets . . . mingled with the 
Child’s Ballads, V. 330). naker?t, n. An obsolete form of nacre. 
[ME., < nakerl + -inl.] Of or 


‘without leaves, and parts destitute of hairs. (b) In zoöl., 
on the surface. nakir, nakur (> Pers. nakara), a kettledrum, < 
Pypes, trompes, nakeres, clariounes, 
‘ll now tell t 
hee deep and hollow clang of the nakers. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxix. 
public services, both Nakerint, 4. 


ae ees naked an pertaining to nakers or kettledrums. 
Ay the nakeryn noyse, notes of pipes. 
ae c Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1413. 
happinessatthe nakeryt (na’kér-i), n. Same as naker1, 
_ nakket, n. A Middle English form of neck. 
eee n m thio phrase at the nale, atte nale, 
pri i hen ale, at the ale-house: see ale. 
An ale-house. See ale, 4. a 
Make him grete sores atte nale. 
wucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 49. 
) n. See nawl. SE es 
Preterit of nim. 
PME. also name, K a nam, naam 
ymi & seizure, int (= Icel. 
a, nama, a taking, seizure, apprehen- 


a, Palli ( 
nam 


3 name 
sion, leaving), < niman 
nimi] In old law, distra "et. nam 
The practice of Distress aint; dist ta 
served in the once famous ihe : “88, 
ed by records considerab) a 
Maine, Rar 


To take nams,tomake: 
distrain. x 


ka, 
ig 


In the ordinance of C; 
unless he has demanded right gat no man į 
p y Maine, Early Hist op meal 
nam“, A Middle English e ie 
am not. Chaucer, ontractj 
namable, nameabl 
+ -able.| Capable a, : 
namation (na-ma’shon), n named, (haa, 
LEON namium, seizure al f 
n law, the act of distrai 
tress. goat 
namby-pamby (nam‘bj 
Oye =pam’bj 
varied dim. reduplication yD) n 
to Ambrose Philips (died 1749 K 
poet whose style was ridicule } 
Pope: see quotations.] I, 7 
ly sentimental writing or talk 
alk, 


e (na’ma4 
na eenah 
of being 1), 


spe tt Nay 
Straint: ate dj, 


i » Ste, pe 
18 OF taking 
gag 


g 


ed by : 


ita) 
l. Silly ve T a 


E Fiat SC Weah, 
NAAMOY- aM, Ora Panegyri 
MoY, OFA EE ic on the N 
Carey, Poems on Several Oeae Y 
$ sio 
And Namby-Pamby be preted ng 
Or y 


Erifio 
(25) ye 
vit: a 
ae . È Ope, Duncial ; 
Eris Aine Sop Tas editions belonging, : 
a e s it reads: “Lo! A COS Eng to 7 
pe ©! Ambrose Philips isp 
Anotherof Addison’sfavourite 
Philips, a good Whig and a midali 
honour of bringing into fashion a 
which has been called, after his n 


mpanions w 
Dg poet wi ake 
Species of com 
ame, Namby Pay 
A Macaulay, A 

; II. a. Weakly sentimental; affectedlyn 
insipid; vapid: as, namby-pamby rime EY 
namby-pamby (nam’bi-pam’bi), v. t ‘K a 
by-pamby, n.] To treat sentimentally; T 
A lady of quality . sends me Irish cheese and Te : | 
moss for my brea t, and her waiting TEA 
namby-pamby me. Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, it 
name! (nām), n. [< ME. name, nome, AS, nara, 
noma = OS. namo = OF ries. nema, nana non 
= MD. naem, D. naam = MLG. name, LG. nave 
= OHG. namo, MHG. name, nam, G. name, re 
men =Ieel. nafn (for *namn) = Sw. nann=Din 
navn = Goth. namd = L. nomen, for *grina 
(as in agnomen, cognomen) (> It. Pg. nome Sp. 
nombre= E. nom, OF. non, nun, noun, ) E. 
= Gr. dvoua, dvupa, obvopa (dvopar-) (for "ys; 
*oyvouav-?) = Skt. naman (Lor “jnanan #) =Pers 
nām (> Hind. näm), name; appar. lit. ‘that by 
which a thing is known,’ from the root ‘ 
Teut. *knd, Gr. yeyvdckew, L. noscert, A quostete 
= AS. endwan, E. know (see Knot), but i 
view ignores phonetic difñculties m the tett: 
tions of the above forms, and fails to exp 


; a AT 1 
the appar. cognate Tr. ainm, W. onn 8 ; 
OBulg. ime” = Sery. ime = Bohem. je I bs 
= Pol.imie = Russ. imya = OPruss. emnes, 


: ar 
It seems probable that all the words oA ie 
actually related, and that the appar. Ho iy 
ties are due to interference or ¢ 7, noni 
From the L. form are ult. E. nominal, 
ete., cognomen, ete., noun, pronoun, ti 
with the technical nome, nomen: ig. 
3 Geyer -e.: from the y, are ee tee 
mial, binomial, etc.; from ©. stront, 
nym, paronym, patronymic, meiron pihe? 
onym, mononym, polyonymous, e a 
NOUN are NAME, V., neuen} a + the word 0 
a person or thing is denote; an or things nl 
by which an individual pores ignated: ie 
class of persons Or things, 18 i 
distinguished from others; 
nomination; designation. 
European civilization at the J 
son bears is double— consisting 
name and the Christian or a 
which latter ordinarily prece of t 
countries stands last. Hither © 
and (the personal name 
two or more names as CO) I] ne 
man of historical times ha ns, the 
distinguishing his family or genomet 
tilicium, and the other, the 27° atis, 
individual: as, Caius Marts’ pelong’ 
the Marii. Every Roman citize ia and 
a branch or subdivision of his £ 
have a third name, or cognomine 
This cognomen was always 
tate; and in the case 0 mo o 
epithet (cognomen secundum i 
added, in reference to 80 
individual: thus, Duct 
uh of the Beinin 
had won person 
bore onthe feminine fore 
Cornelia, Tullia. But 8° aivi 
_ tively late date, they rec ; 
men, which was the fem 


them, as in ihe 


e name. = 
. T. 8.), p- 276. 
lays, p- 474. 


_ men b 
lils Œ. E 
York I 


r FE 
band y infa 


pene Y 
gchal 


e, vpe, 
unglish Gi s 
thi name! 
2 eserve : 

aa a have enough. Te 
rom Yp Laws of Candy, Íi. 1. 

d Feo SAT e 
m superbus (the last Ro 
1S Phecame hateful to th 
nR al’s Satires, X1., note. 
vants a NAME. 


stl oy 
fancy: 
cle! 


pan 


stination. 97 
astinatio’ stator, No. 374. 
< represented 
«widual as represen 

individual as ; >m- 

y: a as existing mM the mem 

person 7 

i of others. me 
pts jnany others 
1 given among 


for mas = none 
men WwW hereby we 
ther tere eave Acts iv. 12. 
g une - i 
rgaid of a person; 
i jch is commonly a wee a bad 
3 hat woh acter: as, a g0 
; ion; © 7 ce. 
repute no for benev olen 
al 


de ys more worthe then golde. 


pame, me many Babees Book (B. E. o = 
: ne that thou livest, 
thy works, that thou Le as Req otil Ie 
know ee a's distinc 
ant a det n; fame} honor; eminence ; 
owl; 
4, Ren $9 
tion. phan this son of chosdrons | 
his hert euill anger ie 
p t this cristen king had name 
he than he or his sire at hame. | 3 a 
h rA Rood (E. E. T 8.), p- 124. 
resort to him? Peet: 
What men of name ¥ sort to Dien? oor, th 5 & 
Why mount the pmory n a bool 
Or barter comfort for 4 me n tod EE 
x ich anything is called, 
The mere word by which anyt i ng j l, 
5. s anpuished from the thing itse f; appear 
PT friend in name, a 


ance only, not reality: as, & 

rival in reality. 
Religion becomes but 

putan art to live by- 


a meer name, and righteousness 
Stillingyleet, Sermons, I. ii. 
shat is friendship but a name! i 
Aud seh: : Goldsmith, The Hermit. 
6, Persons bearing & particular name or patro- 
nic; a family; a connection. 

The able and experienced ministers of the republic, 
mortal enemics of his name, came every day to pay their 
feigned civilities. Motle 
7, Aperson or thing to be remembered. 

Idied a Queen. The Roman soldier found 

Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name for ever ! Tennyson, Fair Women. 
8, In gram, a noun.—9. Right, ownership, 
or legal possession, as represented by one’s 
mme: as, to hold property in one’s own name, 
an the name of another. In this use the word 

5 implies that where there is a recorded title it 


eee name referred to, but not necessarily that 


§ y record of title —A handle to one’s name. 
See deni 3 aptismal, binary, Christian name. 


By the nam : - known as: 
Sam e of, called; known as: 
Kallisen anarie of Strong : familiar as a legend on 


A Wyvern part-per. 
1 -per-pale x 
ia a helmet bie ae sed 
Scroll reads “ By the name of Howe.” 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Prelude. 


generic.— Given 
Tans name. Same as 
Ume: In beht mio name of, or in (such a one’s) 
«E: ted often in Inyo aj On the part of ; by the authority 
done in the Aeon, adjuration, or the like : as, it 
Sse, What do ve the people; in the name of com- 
= mean? in God’s name, spare us. 

y Man stand, in the prince’s name. 
ines Shak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 27. 
nomera) mA these volunteers [sixty-eight 

ition” them, in the name of the 


Gi tionary ing 
sistance [that is ty partics, to accept this much-need- 
those inviting them]. 


Ge 
Cine Tame, See 


mon 


You are to bia 


A letter has 


0 u with 
+ Proctor, Light Sci 
character ae g cience, p. 103. 
a D 
2 Propheta ponet in the name of a prophet 
the name aes and he that receiveth a 
‘s reward ® righteous man shall re- 
S Mat. x. 41. 


n thi R 
i veeasket, a Couple of Ford's 


atchet-lane, © CTY me in the 


ae M. W. of W., iii. 5. 101. 
ot hig jy COmManded tore CHTSE, in Scrip., 

fi Ai to recognize in Jesus 
ìgnity, divine authority, 
ices and blessings 
are believed, con- 
oan i12; Acts v, 41.) 


ai empa all those 


and glory, his word 
x Aness, Tis worship 
Seo’ piii, 4) cxxiv. 8; 

9 Specific. — To call 


names. Seecall._'To have one’, 
see gaz 8 na: 

inal To take e mone g Bate on the boarda. Ser 
fanely or lightly. name in vain, to use a name a4 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God ¢ A 
od tn vain, 
Who, never nami XIX 7. 


) ng God exce mi 
So never took th ofa no Pt for gain, 


at useful name in rai 

Tennyson, Sea- 6: 
=Syn. 1, Name, Appellation, Title, Desiynatis ie 
nation, Style. Name is the simplest and ; re Denomi- 
word for that by which any person or thing Great general 
“His name is John,” Luke i, 63. An uppell re led; as, 
seriptive and therefore specific ter sram is a de- 


ri : 1 m, as Saint Louis: John' 
appellation was the Bapt George Washington ha mà 
appellation of Father of hi: Country. Aa 


or honorary appellation, as 
duke. A designation is a d 
harles the Sim: 


mar] 

Les a. Denomination is to a class what denen the 
an individual: as, coin of various denominations: a E 5 
mon use of the word is in application to a pe es 
dependent Christian body or organization, ‘Style Hi ses 
essentially the same as appellation, but it is row monos 
ally limited to a name assumed or assigned for put ae 
as, the style of his most Christian Majesty ; they transacted 
business under the firm style smi ate ss 
credit, note. firm style of Smith & Co.—4 Repnte, 


name1(nam),v.t.; pret. and pp. named, ppr.nan 
é Lr . ne T. RaM- 
ing. [< ME. namen, <AS. genamian= R pe 


J. [S c namõn= 
OF ries. nomia, nama, from thenoun: see namel 


n. Theusualverb in older use was early mod. E 
neven, nemne, < ME. nevnen, nemnen, nemmen < 
AS. nemnan, nemnian: see neven.) 1. To dis- 
tinguish by bestowing a particular appellation 
upon; denominate; entitle; designate by a par- 
ticular appellation or epithet. 

She named the child Ichabod. 


octor, colonel 
appellation or title, 


1 Sam. iv. 21. 
But the poet names the thing because he sees it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other. i 
Emerson, The Poet. 
2. To mention by name; pronounce or record 
the name of: as, the person named in a docu- 
ment; also, to mention in general; speak of. 
Gentill sir, cometh [come] forth, for I can not yet yow 
namen, and resceive here my doughter to be youre wif. 
Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.), ii. 319. 
Wherever I am nam'd, 
The very word shall raise’a general sadness. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
If I should begin but to name the several sorts of strange 
fish that are usually taken in many of those rivers thatrun 
into the sea, I might beget wonder in you, or unbelief, 
or both. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 197. 
Good friend, forbear! you deal in dangerous things, 
Td never name queens, ministers, or kings. _ 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 76. 
And far and near her name was named with love 
And reverence. Bryant, Sella. 


8. To nominate; designate for any purpose by 

name; specify; prescribe. 
Thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I name unto thee. 
1Sam. xvi. 3. 


price for every office paid. 


He [a gossip] names the i 
pease Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 162. 


Mr. Radcliffe, the last Derwentwater’s brother, is actu- 


y all for Monday. 
ally named to the gallows fo SY le, Tete E 
4. In the British House of Commons, 
tion formally by n 
the rules or of disorderly 


—5. To pronounce to be; speak of as; call. 
Celestial, whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the highest. 

To name a day or the day, to fix a day for anything 

specifically, to fix the marriage-day. 

I can’t charge my memory with ever 
tempted to deceive my little woman on my one 
since she named the day. Dickens, Blea 3 
=Syn. 1. To call, term, style, dub. 

name?t, n. See nam. 


to men- à 
name as guilty of a breach of & perso 
conduct calling for 
suspension or some other disciplinary measure. 


Milton, P. L., xi. 296. 


having once at- 
own account Le 
xlvi. namesake (nam/sak), 


Thy issne tinrr’d with nameless bastardy, 


3 Shak., Lucrece, 1. 522, 
sire, whom want of grace 
ET Of a nameless race, 


= Pope, Moral Easays, i 243. 

2. Not know ; z 4 
& n tofame; virei ‘sage 

out pedigree or repute obseure; ignoble; with- 


È. 
To be 
history, 


Behold a reverend 
Has made the fath 


nameless in worthy deeda exceeds an infamous 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-barial, v. 
: i long:dexcenie oe tread on the necks ces the 
3. That cannot or should not be named; as, 


na er é 4 
pre crimes.—4, Inexpressible; indezerib- 
able 1 aat cannot be specified or defined. 
‘or nothing hath begot 1 ethi : 
- - « ‘lis nameless woe, ieee es 
ical bee Shak., Rich. IL, ii. 2, 40. 
n a certain nameless awe with which the mad as 
ee of the mummer had inspired the whole arti 
rere were found none who put forth hand to seize him. 
Poe, Masque of the Red Death. 
He brought the gentle courtesica, 
€ nameless grace of Franc 


Nameless and hi eaS y 
a birthless y 


Whittizr, The Countess. 
5. Anonymous: as, a nameless poet; a nameless 
artist. 


The other two we: 


Te somwhat a a 
natheles of their hu Ere ee, Daren ean aa 


milite content to he namelea. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 57. 
Nameless creek, the place where anglers catch the larg- 
est fish, the locality of which is not dieat any or Ls 
place; a kind of no-man’sland. (Slang. ] 


namelessly (nam‘les-li), adv. In a nameless 
manner. 

namelessness (nam’‘les-nes), n. The state of 
being nameless or without a name; the state of 
being undistinguished. 

nameliche}, nameliket, adr. Middle English 
forms of namely. 

namely (nam‘li), adr. [< ME. namely, name- 
liche, namelike (= D. namelijk = MLG. name- 
liken, nemeliken, nemeli . namentlich = Sw. 
namneligen=Dan. navnlig); < name + -ly2.] 1i. 
Expressly; especially; in particular. 

And sitte nauht to longe 


At noon, ne at no time; and nameliche at soper. 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 276. 


Erthe and namely woode lande best is hold 
For pastyning. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 5.), p. 43. 
2. To wit; that is to say; videlicet. 
A vice near akin to cupidity, namely envy, I believe to 
be equally prevalent among the modern Egyptians, in 
with the whole 4 race, 
S E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 398, 


The object of aversion is realised at a definite point, 
3 the pain ceases. i 
ee ; J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 552. 
ā a bearing a 
name-plate (nam’plat), n. A plate 
person’s name; specifically, a plate of metal. 
as silver-plate or polished brass, upon which 
ws name is engraved, placed upon the 
door or the door-jamb of a residence or a place 
of business. $ 
namer (na’mér), n. [< name + -er1.] One who 
vives a name to anything, or who calls by name. 
D 
ki . i { that town (Caermarthen}, 
sim aeie Fig Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, 
i am’sa The saint after 
e-saint (nam’sant), n. > 
Seine one is named; a saint whose name one 


5 P Į name or as part of it. 
has as his baptisma n. One who is named 


after or for the sake of another; hence, one 
who has the same name as another. 
Lillie to be the darling of your affections; 


a. See namable. _ * 1 find Charles amali pains to establish him 
ame board (nām/bõrd), n. Navy the board at yon aye sgr se tae enue tine tae Tae by his 
on which the name of a ship is painted; en name-sake at this end of the town. Stecle, Tatler, No. 
the absence of such a board, the place on the was supposed that, on her Gest pe ae EE 
V DOATC: E an aT 3 : 
hull where e name is painted the, nome- bad recom eee bet hueband. Bulwer, My Novel, it 5. 
-COU a. ME, 2 i „ ded ik i ed 
pame co é ale nameuth, well known, mane CEO (nām’sun), 2. One who is nam 
namer cath, known: see name and couth.] after another; a namesake. 
a 7 . own. ugh. 
Known by name; renowned; ae hert, I am your name-som, OTe er att, Sir L Greaves, xii. 
s . 
A! nobill kyng & nomekowtho Nee ES ME. naming, verbal 
And suffers me pay Sr tope, 7.8}1. 250 naming ee T S ae, uate 
nam z e 3 
The day sacred to the tinge as, the naming a gee O of shells. 


name-day (nam/‘da), ”- 
saint whose name a perso z 

name-father (nam‘fa guèr), n- 
of names. [Rare. 


his name by virtue of my Came ther’ nan? (nan), n. 


ud. 
pose “Middle English form of ~ 


nanti, a. and pron. AMi 


age 


I have changed t 
thority. “Bnowest thon, not thay Towe, Ty. 45. ¢ ee Te 
re 3 . he = 
2. One E a ISTE as } nans (nan), inten 
nameless (nām'les), í- [Xe OHG. namolés, Same as ana 
naamloos = E Er 


cti 
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3932 
ficial dwarfing or production of nanism in trees, 
especially as practised by the Japanese. 
prof, Rein can be poetical without ceasing to be practi- 
cal as well. Ile is, perhaps, & little hard on the Japanese 
ve of dwarfing, Or Nanization, se 
ee s The Academy, No. 888, p. 318. 


nankin (nan-kén’), n. I Chinese 
‘southern capital,’ a city of China 
as Kiang Ning fu, the eapital of 
ang-su and formerly the resi- 
where the fabric was ori- 
ginally manufactured.] 1. A sort of cotton 
cloth, usually of a yellow color, made at Nan- 
king in China. The peculiar color of these fabrics is 
natural to the cotton (Gossypium herbaceum, var. religio- 
sum) of which they are made. Nankeen is now imitated 
in most other countries where cotton goods are woven. 
Sec cotton-plant and kinol. 
His nether garment was of yellow nankeen, closely fitted 
to the shape, and tied at his . . . knees by large knots of 
white ribbon. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, i. 


2. pl. Trousers or breeches made of this ma- 


nanander 


‘nanander (na-nan‘der), n. [NL., < L. nanus, 
a dwarf, + Gr. åvhp (avdp-), male.] Same as 
micrander. 
nanandrous (na-nan’drus), @. [As nanander + 
-ous.) Having short or dwarf male plants, as 
alge of the order (idogoniacea, Compare ma- 
erandrous. 
nan-boyt (nan’boi), n. 
(see nan®), + boy.) 
“Miss Nancy.” 
The gittarn and the lute, the pipe and the flute, 
Are the new alamode for the nan-boys. 2 
(Davies.) 
ancies (-siz). [A famil- 


Merrie Drollerie, p. 12. 
nancy (nan’si), n.; pl.» 5 n 

y i Nancy, a dim. of Nan, 
A small lobster. 


nankeen, 1 
Nanking, lit. 
now known $ 
the province of Ki 
dence of the court, 


[< Nan, a fem, name 
An effeminate man; a 


jar use of the fem. name 
a var. of Ann. Ct. nan?.] 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] : 
nancy-pretty (nan’si-prit“i), n. [A corruption 
of none-so-pretty.] A plant, Saxifraga umbrosa. 
Nandidæ (nan’di-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nandus 
+ -idw.] A family of acantho pterygian fishes, 
ty ified by the genus Nandus, having different 
limits. (a) In Giinther’s system, a family of Acanthop- 
terygit pereiformes with partes? ventrals, no bony stay for 
the preopereulum, and mterrupted lateral line. (b) In 
later systems, restricted to the Nandina. 
nandin (nan‘din),. [Jap.] The sacred bam- 
hoo, Nandina domestica. 
Nandina! (man-di’nii), n. pl. 


terial. 
Some sudden prick too sharp for humanity — especially 
humanity in nankeens— to endure without kicking. 
Bulwer, My Novel, i. 2. 


in dyeing, the shade of buff obtained 
from iron salts. 


nanmu (nan’mé), n. [Chin.] A Chinese tree, 
; 1 i 2 S Persea Nanmu. wood is highly e ed i i 
-ina?.] In Giinther's classification, z eoa a ed ey cant of tte durabil- 
roup of Nandida, having no pseudobranchie, ity and fragrance, and is exported to some extent. 
ve ventral rays, and palatine and vomerine nanninose, nannynose (nan‘inos), 2. 
on and includes sundry East Indian fresh- as maninose. 
water fishes. nanny! (man'i), n.; pl. nannies -iz). [Short for 
Nandina? (nan-di‘nii), n. [NL. (Thunberg, anaya hi r Oat. pol 
1781),< nandin + -inal.] A genus of plants of nanny? (nan’i), n.; pl. nannies (-iz). [Origin 
the order Berberidew and the tribe Berbereaw, obscure. ] Incoal-mining, anatural joint, crack 
characterized by its numerous sepals and pet- or slip in the coal-measures: nearly the same 
ar , ae Benes on nN 2 ele y. Goreme a Te as cleat3. Gresley. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
D uon civit ves and ample panicles nanny-berr, (man’i-ber’i), n. The sheepberry 
(EIN cay ie remanal bamboo of China.  Pipurnum es tago. 3 8 i 
nandine! (nan’din), a. and n. [< Nandus + nanny-goat (nan‘i-got), n. 
-ine2.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Nandina. Nan, a fom. name (see nan®), + goat. 
TI. n. A fish of the group Nandina. goat.) A female goat. ; 
nandine2 (nan‘din), n. [< Nandinia.] A quad- nanoid (na‘noid), a. [< Gr. vāvoç, a dwarf, + 
ruped of the genus Nandinia, N. binotata, a eldoc, form.] Dwarfish. 3 
nanomelus (na-nom’e-lus), n. [NL.,< Gr. vāvoç, 
a dwarf, + péZoc, a limb.] In teratol., a mon- 
ster with a dwarfed limb. 
nanosaur (na’nd-sar), n. 
the genus Nanosaurus. 
Nanosaurus (na-no-si’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. vã- 
voc, a dwarf, + cavpoc, a lizard.] A genus of 
small dinosaurs, founded by Marsh in 1877. 
nanosomia (na-n0-sd’mi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. va- 
voc, a dwarf, + cdua, body.] A dwarfing or 
dated state of the body; nanism; microso- 
nanpie (nan’pi), n. [< Nan, a fem. nan > 
nan?), + pie?. Cf. ANa The Dio Hate 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] Sos 
Nantes} (nan’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. nans 
(nant-), ppr. of nare, swim.] In zool., in Lin- 
neus’s system of classification, the third order 
ofthe third class, Amphibia, including the Chon- 
dropterygii of Artedi, or the sharks, rays, chi- 
menn gad guersipobranchs, and some. true 
neously considere: r i 
them. See Amphibia, 2 on pee 
nantokite, nantoquite (nan’to-kit),n. [<Nan- 
toko (see def.) + -ite?.] A chlorid of copper 
occurring in white granular masses Marine an 
adamantine luster, found at Nantoko in Chili 
naos (nã'os), n. [< Gr. vadc, Ionic vyóc, Attic vedi 5 
Æolic vačoç, a temple, a sanctuary lit a await 
ing, < vatem, dwell, inhabit.] 1. ™ ‘archeol í 
a temple, as distinguished from hieron, a shrine 
(chapel) or sanctuary (in this latter sense not 
necessarily implying the presence of any edi 
fice).—2. In arch., the inclosed chair oF 
cella of an ancient temple, where were placed 
ue pine and a ceremonial altar of the di- 
Gaye aah topo ieee 
properly called sekos 3 „when present, is more 
i oradytum, The open vestibule com- 
ae y placed before the naos was called the Me 
he corresponding vestibule frequently added at the a 
was termed the opisth pa ly added at the rear 
the epinaos. See cut under rae pome moserneritere 


A passage round the naos w. 8 i 

ian as introduced, giving a 
eee esr a Ui cine 
: J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 215. 
v. i; pret. and pp. napped, ppr. 
ee CAS. P aran: e 
ith added formative, OHG. hnaffezen, 
G. nafzen), slumber, doze; cf. Inip- 
the head, also nipian (in pret. 
ibe mīpa, droop, 


Nankeen color, 
[NL., < Nandus + 
the second 
Same 


[< Nanny, dim. of 
Cf. billy- 


A small dinosaur of 


Nandine (Nandinta binotata). 


handsome kind of paradoxure having a double 
row of spots along the sides, inhabiting Guinea. 
Nandinia (nan-din'i-i), n. [NL., froma native 
uame.] A genus of viverrine quadrupeds of 
the family Viverrid@ and the subfamily Para- 
doxurine ; the nandines. J. E. Gray, 1864. 
nandu (nan‘dé), n. [S. Amer.] The South 
American ostrich, Rhea americana, and other 
„Species of that genus. Also spelled nandoo. 
Nandus (nan’dus), n. [NL.] The typical ge- 


} nape 
hnipna =Goth. ga-n 
Cuban negro napi 
from E.] To have 
Tho cam Slenthe al b 
“Ich most sitte 

ich nappe.” 


To catch or take 
when he is onprepared ne 


pnan, Avo i 

abi, Nap, als Aes 

a Short S (3 

7 Cep, 

Y-slobered yin 2) be 

to be shryuen,” yet sl k 
ierg Pee f 

tipping, HA 

3 ake a 

Nay, I have ta’en y at a disa 


Hand Napping — that 
in the very act [of ste di 7 Ë 
Defoe, Tour through Ga gan 


he crimi aS 

s Minal y 

Great Brit Was 

F air ake 

nap! (nap), n. [< napl, v ] T M3. (p, 
a het to ates a all lay down, th Ort Sleep, 5 
then rose. » and each of ug took sty hej 


Ni 
nap? (nap), n. Pepys, Din 


but thote 
L. The wo ly 
ace of cloth, fer 
varieties, as they i 
4 pus Of frieze fal ae 
Jack Cade, the clothier, means Ra ee č 
wealth . . . and set a new nan apon ioe 
nak, 2 r 
Ay, in a threadbare suit; when ment ae a mey 
They must have high zaps, and go eer there 
: Chapman, Bussy PAST 
2. one covering resembling the nap of au 
The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 
, Spenser, Muiopotmos Le 
3. A felted cloth used in polishing glass matte 
ete.—4. pl. The loops of the warp in ut 
velvet, which, when cut, form the at 
Dress; form; presentation. ag 
A new lauriat, w. y a ma on pai 
and not wit, hath a nn maa P aa 
may doo that sets a new English nap on an olde Tati 
apothegs. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (154, 
nap? (nap), v. t. ; pret. and pp. rapped, ppr. naj- 
ping. [< nap?, n.] To raise or put a nap on, 
napëłt (nap), n. [ME., also nep, < AS. Imap, 
hnepp, once irreg. hnepf, a cup, bowl, = D. nap 
= MLG. nap = OHG. hnapf, napf, naph, MBG. 
naph, napf, G. napf (> ML. hanapus, nappus, ) 
It. nappo = OF. kanap, > E. hanap, and ee! 
hamper2, q.V.), a cup, bowl, beaker.) A beaker 
nap4(nap),7. [A simpler spelling of knap? mx 
in part perhaps < Icel. knappr, 4 button, bevy: 
cluster, a var. of knappr, & knob, button: > 
Inap2.] A knob; a protuberance; the tone 
ahill. [Local, Eng.] 
j. t.; pret. and pp. 24} 


. nappa = Dan. nap? 
i t a simpler spe ing ¢ 


heavy water-proof cloths, ete. 


he conna 


Assisting the frail square d 


and other napping tricks. 
Tom Brown, 


nap? (nap), ». An abbreviated f E 


leon, 2. 

Napæa mā-pē'ä), n L s 
L. napæus, < Gr. varatot, Y pyledonots 
Napæan.] A genus co 


py its diœcious fl . 
s N. dioica, the glade-mallow, 
ple-like leaves and abundant sm 
though rare, in Jimestone 

tral United States. See cut 


Napæan (mā-pēʻan), 4 (< L. w 
T ae of ‘s Sei valeor dell 
or simply Napee, nymp2s 
woodland vale. ] Perta 
dells a glore, 
nap-at-noon (nap 
etats beard, Tragopoge., bb sia 
also T. porrifolius: 800% 
ers close about mi 
nape! (nap),”. LS- 
from or dentis = 
the slight protube Or 
Ercole neck? jut this 18 


a) 
os 


HR 

a rth 
pch of t 
valle flowers 4 


T 
- technically called 
, neck, technically 
r part of CO vas the neck. 
pack uppe” Pally in the phrase nape of i ee i 
pucha genere ape in the nek the shuldurs re Da 
puret kit owte them Pe gabeez Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 149 
a nape of her white neck : 
tion. Tennyson, Princess, Vi 
xt to the 
e belly, 


e 2 
e Male Plant of Nafza dioica. 


a it; c seed. 
powering Bia, mi 
a, te 


very 


she tund i fiy indigna 


Was rosed W i, es 
in part of a fish’s bell) 
9, The e readed fish, split along th 
air of napes. 


$ = iy, te; pret. 
nape! Coase a To cut through t 
ing. 


the ask ve hym in the bely. 
P ¿hym and drawe hym in y 
Taken pyke m e Complete Angler, p. 140, note. 


the 
ith 


and pp. naped, ppr. nap 
he nape of 


oth, 9 ME., (OF. nape, nappe, F. nappe, a 
mane oth, sheet or surface (as of water, 
sen ) L. mappa, a cloth, a 


ete), < ML. nappa, napa, 


‘ napkin, @ towel: see mapt, and ef. napkin, 
a apron.) A table-cloth. 


Tho ouer nape schalle gorpus Baars 
' Sy! B age brade. 

To tho utes yo ees Book (B. B T: 8.) p: $21. 
nape-crest (nap’krest), n. A bird of the Afri- 
can genus Schizorhis. Æ. Blyth. 
napee (na-pé’), n. [Burmese (?).] A prepara- 
tion, half pickled, half putrid, of a fish resem- 
bling the sprat, highly esteemed as a condiment 
by the Burmese. 
napelline (nd-pel’in), n. [< NL. Napellus (see 
def.) + -ine2.] An alkaloid obtained from the 
toot of Aconitum Napellus. 
lapery (na’pér-i), n. [Formerly also nappery, 
peer, napry; < ME. naperye, < OF. naperie, 
= aq Kanpe, a cloth, a table-cloth: see 

fe] 1. Linen cloths used for domestic pur- 


a ecially forthe table; table-cloths, nap- 


f Good son, lok 
nij Bordelon one that thy napery be soote & also feyre & clene. 
ate clothe, towelle & napkyn, foldyn alle a ey 
1g d A Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 120. 
o i ieee necessity et eat no meat on table-cloths ;— out 
ig] 5 rae they had no meat nor napery. 
iF Te tables ayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 93. 
i stant, ere spread with napery, not so fine as sub- 
we 2, itis San Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 
i clothing, on the person; linen under- 


And see 
ulie ths JOU napry bi 
6 the cleane rea menang; & sort euery thing by it 


sri) Thence Clodi Babees Book (E. T 
i odin (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 66. 
ne From the light: Dae f9 set his shoulders free 
napery, 
Fi wha. ater Gen, Bp. Hali, Satires, V. i. 88. 
vse tah’ distill tm tèr), n. A fragrant 
isd f ap (fa), n g ANge-flowers. ~ 
5010 ay ta Matthia o See navew, 
ee S pg lta, napita. aP thä), n. [Former] 
ih nihe lta, < 7,7, =E. naphite =S i 
ah as, Be. napho = Sp. It. nafta 
dee a ancien, f asphalt ENA a a180, 
| ety o ite tumen (see def.). 
7 ra ina, asphalt a Ee fluid and See 
n T and Innayetha with Bites Pliny hesitates 
pst! Nay in Whig one “>, on account of its 
$ WS Were ste 
allo rity lamps an Purchas, Pilg nicer ts 
r i nap gtimage, p. 346. 
ve 21 trom nt and pha cressets, fed 
ho liu odem tus, yielded light 
ig yp Use, ___ Milton, P. L., i. 729. 
rtificial vo] tile col ; 
etrole atile colorless 
+ Itis 
pane distillation of crude 
18 refined oil. dinary 
k tie ae of this mate- 
ken thee (Beaumé), 


Place of tur- 
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bY naphtha- 
T-stoves in tho use of 


naphthalene (naf’tha-lén), n. 


al(cohol) + -ene.] A benzene h 
Hg) usually ; 


the grade called støre-gasolene, 


[< naphtha + 


ydrocarbe x 
prepared from coal-tar, n (Cio 


hi vstalline leaflet : It number of ro 
used inter OE E T Bi is peculiar odor, on threadbare, T of rotations required to wear it 
torant, It is insoluble in rater septic and as an expec- napoleon (nã-põ’lē-on), 2 


i i luble i 

ether. Naphthalene derivatives Í. bes impcucohol and 
Orr 

of coal-tar colors. Also naphthalin, naphthalene 

thalene red, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, of ape 

from naphthylamine, belonging to the induline ane er 


is used for producing lig ai 

as Magdala pron cing light shades on silk. Also known 

naphthalin (naf’ tha-lin), n. (< naphtha + 
al(cohol) + -in2.] Same as naphthalene, — 
naphthalize (naf’tha-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp 
naphthalized, ppr. naphthatizing. [< naphtha 
(ef. naphthalene) + -L + -ize.) To impregnate 
or saturate with naphtha; enrich (an infenno 
gas) or carburet (air) by passing it thr 
naphtha. USEI g ít through 
naphthameïn (naf-tham’é-in), n. [< naphtha 
+ am(ine) + -e- + -in2.] A coal-tar color used 
in dycing, formed by oxidizing alpha-naphthyl- 
amine. It is in some respects similar to aniline black 


and produces gra and violets, but very 
called naphthalene violet. A A 


naphthol (naf'thol),n. [< naphtha + -ol.] Any 
one of the phenols of naphthalene having the 
formula C1oH70H. One of the group, beta-naphthol, 
is an antiseptic, and is used locally in skin-diseases. Also 
called naphtholum and isonaphthol.—Naphthol blue, a 
coal-tar color used in dyeing, prepared by the action of 
nitroso-dimethyl-aniline onalpha-naphthol. Itgives colors 
similar to indigo, moderately fast to light but sensitive to 
acids.—Naphthol green. See green!.—Naphthol yel- 
low. See yellow. 


naphtholize (naf’th6-liz), v. t. To saturate or 
impregnate with the vapor of naphtha. 

naphthylamine (naf-thil’a-min), n. [< naph- 
tha + Gr. iły, wood, matter, + amine] A 
chemical base (CjgH;NHo) obtained from ni- 
tronaphthalene by reducing it with iron-filings 
and acetic acid. It occurs in fine crystals, insoluble 
in water, and having a disgusting odor. It unites with 
acids to form crystallizable salts, and is the source of cer- 
tain coal-tar dyes. 

naphthylic (naf-thil’ik), a. [< naphtha + -yl 
+ -ic.] Containing or relating to naphthalene. 

napier-cloth (na‘per-kl6th), n. A double-faced 
cloth, having one side of wool, and the other 
of goat’s hair from Cashmere or of vicuna-hair 
or -wool from South America. 

Napierian (na-pé’ri-an), a. [K Napier (see 
def.) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to John Napier 
(1550-1617), famous as the inventor of loga- 
rithms. See logarithm. Also Neperian. 

Napier’s analogies, rods (or bones), ete. See 
analogy, rod, ete. 

napifolious (na-pi-f0’li-us), a. | 
turnip, + folium, a leaf.] Having 
those of the turnip. a 

napiform (na’pi-form), a. [< L. napus, a turnip 
(see neep2), + forma, form.] Having the shape 
of a turnip — that is, enlarged in the upper par 
and slender below: as, a napiform root. 3 
napkin (nap’kin), n. [< ME. napkyn; ¢ nape 
+ -kin.] 1. A handkerchief; a kerchief of any 
kind. 
And dip their napkins in u TE T asks 


And take a napkin in your hand, 
‘And tie up baith your bonny een. 
2 Clerk Saunders (Child's Ballads, Ti. 46). 


She hang ae napkin at the door, 
Another inthe ha’; 
And a’ to pare, thee tears 
they did fa- 
= air Annie (Child’s Ballads, MI. 195). 
2. A small square piece of 
usually damask, used at tabl tor 
and hands and to protect the cto ra 
Set your napkyns and spoones on the cup! 


2. 
5 y trencher, a napkyn, & a spon 
and lay euery man SN Babess Book (Œ E 1 


~ 


[K L. napus, a 
leaves like 


. S.), P- 


i ve k id u) 
Here is thy pound, which I have kept laid Thi 


kin. ; E 

The napkins white, the carpet red ; fan 

The guests withdrawn tait, Jet nage SIL. vi 195. 

. 5 H in wh 

napkin-rin (nap’kin-ring) R. EEE a 

a table-napkin may be held folded 01 

when not in use. 

napless (nap’les), 4. [< na; 

ing no nap, as many te 

worn ; deprived ofits nap 


> 


Napoleon blue, 


linen cloth, now 
to wipe the lips 


hich 
up 


eGangotri 


napping 


Appear i’ the ark would he 
e€ naples vesture o im bud 
Shat., Cor, 
ec yellow. Cor., ii. 1. 250, 
më” tèr), n. 
e wearing 
ii 


The number 


and dials, and t 


is shown by the he endurance of the oth 


aati y Y - - i 
coin so called after Kabelen a 


A modern French i 
modern F: gold coin of the value 
rancs, or slightly less than M5 a twenty eai 


Obverse. 


: Reverse. 
Napoleon. (Size of the original.) 


piece, or pièce de vingt franes. See louis,— 

A French modification a the game ae 

played by not more than six persons, every one 
or himself. The American Hoyle. Also nap. 

blue, gun, ete. See blue, ete. 
apoleonic (ni-pd-lé-on’ik), a. [< Napoleon 
(see def.) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of either of the emperors Napoleon (Na- 
poleon E (Bonaparte), born 1768 or 1769, died 
1821, and Napoleon III., born 1808, died 1873). 
or their dynasty. 

Napoleonism (na-po‘lé-on-izm), n. [< Napo- 
leon + -ism.] 1. The political system, theory, 
methods, etc., of the Napoleonic dynasty, or 
its traditions.— 2. Attachment to the Napole- 
onic dynasty; Bonapartist partizanship: same 
as Bonapartism. 

Moritz Carriere, in his able and fascinating book on 
“The Moral Order of the World,” begins with thanksgiv- 
ing for the downfall of Napeleonism. 

N. A. Res., CXXVIL 457. 

Napoleonist (na-po’lé-on-ist), n. [< Napoleon 
+-ist.] Asupporter of the Napoleonic dynas- 
ty: same as Bonapartist. 

napoleonite (na-po’lé-on-it), n. [< Napoleon 
+ -ite2.] A granitoid rock composed of anor- 

; g r omp 
thite and hornblende with a little quartz, these 
being concentrically grouped so as to form ar 
ers of alternately lighter and darker shade. It 
is a variety of corsite. Also sometimes called 
orbicular diorite. 

nappe (nap), n. [F., a cloth, table-cloth, sheet 
or surface (as of water, ete.): see nape.) A 

surface swelling out from a point in the form 
of a cone or hyperboloid about its vertex.— Jet- 
nappe, a nappe formed by a jet impinging normally on 
the rounded end of a rod. 
The dimensions of the apparans may be varied to suit 
ighly 


f different sizes; it is di r le, however, that 
ihe jet nappe should well overlap the inner margin of the 
ring-shaped electrode. Seience, VII. 501. 


napper! (nap’ér). n. [< nap) + -erl.] One 
who naps or slumbers. 4 

napper? (napèr), n. [Cnap? + -erl.] Anim- 
plement used to nap or smooth cloth or knitted 


goods. Specifically—(a) A mallet or beetle for this 
purpose. O) A machine by which knitted goods ae 


, and surfaced. It consists essentiall 
TIe nap the goods are stretched and Seanad 


with a an are 
a z h P: 
ih the fabric has been deprived by washing. 


3(nap’ér),n. [< nape® + -er}.] In Eng- 
napper olden of Sinan office at a coro- 
nation or other royal function. The office is con- 
nected with that of cl ief butler, and is marked by the 


carrying of a napkin. 

siya Herbert applied for the office of Napper, 
we Cen to Service at Coronation of Geo. IV. 
< naper(y) + -er1.} 
supplies napery.— 


Saime 55 De ae 
form of napery. 


napping-machine 


napping-machine (nap’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
machine for raising, 
nap of cloth, ) i [P 

nappy! (napi), a. ndn. T 
TPY, Heady; strong: appli 


Nappie ale, so called because, if you taste 
it will either catch yon by the nape of the 


you to take a nappe of sleepe. 
With nappy beer I to th 


ob. nap) + -y}.] 
ed to ale or beer. 
it thoroughly, 
neck or cause 
Minsheu. 
e barn repair’d. Pe 
Gay, Shephera’s Week, Tuesday, 1. 56. 
But most, his revrence loved a mirthful jest: igh 
Thy coat is thin; why, man, thou ‘rt barely dressed : 
It's worn to th’ thread: tus I mS nanny ee) 
J] e how they will wear! 
Clap that within, and see how ey will Works, T. 190. 
slightly elevated or intoxicated with 
lete or Scotch.] 

Weo are to vexe you mightely for plucking Elderton out 
of the ashes of his ale, and not letting him enjoy his nappie 
muse of ballad-making to himselie. 
Nash, Fi 
The carles grew nappy. Patie’s Wedding. (Jamiezon.) 


TI, n. Strong ale. [Scotch.] 
‘Aw, whiles, twalpennie-worth o' nappy 


Can mak the bodies unco happy. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 


[< nap? + -y2.J Coyered 
e of nap on the sur- 


2, Tipsy; 
drink, [Obso! 


oure Letters Confuted. 


nappy” (nap’i), a. 
with nap; having abundane 
face: as, a nappy cloth. 

Thou burre that onely stickest to nappy fortunes! — 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i 

nappy? (nap’i), a. [< nap® for knap1, bres 
+- ya Brittle; easily broken. 

nappy* ( n.; pl. nappies (-1Z). 
oe adi 


[Scotch.] 
[Dim. of 
sh of earthenware or glass 
a flat bottom and sloping sides. 

An obsolete and more original 
form of apron. 


napi), 
A roun 

with 
napront, n. 


(nap‘ta’king), n. [From the phrase 
to take napping: see napl, v.] A taking by sur- 
prise, as when one is not on his guard; an un- 
expected onset when one is unprepared. 

Naptakings, assaults, spoilings, and firings have, in our 
forefathers’ days, between us and France, been common. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

napthat, ». An obsolete form of naphtha. 
nap-warp (nap’warp), n. A secondary or outer 
warp, used in material which is to have a vel- 
vety surface, to furnish the substance for the 

nap or pile. 

narh, adv. A Middle English form of neart. 

naraka (nar’a-ki), nm. [Hind.] In post-Vedic 
Hind. myth. and in Buddhism, the place of tor- 
ture for departed evil-doers, represented as 
consisting of numerous hot and cold hells, 

which have been variously described. 

narceia (niir-s0’iii), n. [NL., < L. narce = Gr. 

vapxy, numbness, torpor.) Same as narceine. 
narceine (när'sē-in), n. [< L. narce, numbness, 
torpor, + -ine®.] An alkaloid (CogHogNOg) 
contained in opium. It is sparingly soluble in water 
and alcohol. It forms fine silky inodorous bitter crys- 


tals. Narccine is sometimes used in medicine as a substi- 
tute for morphine. 


narcissine (nir-sis’in), a. [< L. narcissinus, < 
Gr. vapxicowoc, of the narcissus, < vapKiccoc, 
narcissus: see narcissus.] Relating to or re- 
sembling plants of the genus Narcissus. 

narcissus (niir-sis‘us), n. [= F. narcisse = 
Sp. narciso = Pg. It. nareisso, < L. narcissus = 


naptakingt 


Pers. nargis = Gr. vapricooc, a plant, a narcissus, narcotical (niir-kot’ 


so called from its narcotic qualities, < vdpxy, 
numbness, torpor: see narcotic.] 1. A plant 
of the genus Narcissus. See cut under cyathi- 


A form.— 
trimming, or shearing the 


> Narcomedusz (niir’ko 


narcose (niir’kos), a. 


narcosis (när-kõ’sis), n. 


narcotic (när-kot'ik), a. and n. 


narcotically (niir-kot’i-kal-i), adv. 


narcoticalness (niir-kot’i-kal-nes), n. 


narcoticness (nir-kot’ik-nes), n. 
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[NL] A genus of monocoty- 
è order Amaryllidacea 
and the tribe Amaryllew, known by its undivid- 
ed cup-shaped corona. There are about 20 species 
mainly European, with narrow upright leaves fr 
ed bulb; they are favorite garden-plants, most 
bearing their conspicuous yellow or white, often fr 
Dlossoms in early spring, 2 much employed for fo: 
N. poeticits, the poet’s narcissus, has white flowers, the 
crown, edged with pink, scarce projecting from the 
throat. N. biflorus, with the scapes two-flowered and 
the crown forming a short cup, 1s the primrose peerless 
of the old gardeners. N. Polyanthus and N. 7 ta, with 
varieties, have the flowers numerous, and are called poly- 
anthus narcissus. N. odorus and others furnish oils or es- 
sences to the perfumer. For other species, sce bell-jlower, 
2, daffodil, jonquil, butter-and-egge, and hoop-petticoat. See 
also cuts under daffodil and jonquil. 
3. In her., a flower composed 
sort of hexafoil or architectural orn 
lobes, used as a bearing. 


2. [cap.] 
jedonous plants of th 


of six petals, or a 
ament of six 


narcolepsy (niir’ko-lep-si), n. [< NL. nar- 
co(sis) PT, (epiylepsy.] 1. A condition charac- 


terized by a tendency to fall into a short sleep 
on all occasions.—2. Petit mal, when present- 
ing a simple brief loss of consciousness. 

narcoma (nir-k6’mii), n. [< Gr. vépxy, numb- 
ness, + -oma.] Stupor produced by narcotics. 

narcomatous (niir-kom’a-tus), @ [< narco- 
ma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of narcoma. 

-mé-dii’sé), n. pl. [NL., 

NL. Medusa: see Me- 

eckel’s classification, an order 
in which the marginal bodies 
are tentaculicysts, and the 
genitalia are in the wall of the manubrium 
or in pouch-like manubrial outgrowths. Also 
spelled Narkomeduse. 

narcomedusan (nir’k0-m6-dii’san), 4. 
J. a. Pertaining to the Narcomedusa, or 
their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Narcomeduse. 
[< Gr. vápn, numbness, 


< Gr. vapxy, numbness, + 
dusa, 2.) In Ha 
of Hydromeduse, 
or sense-organs 


and n. 
having 


+ -ose.] Narcotic. 

[NL., < Gr. váprwoiç, a 
Þþenumbing, < rapkovv, benumb, render uncon- 
scious: see narcotic.] In pathol., the stupefy- 
ing effectofa narcotic; narcotism.—Nussbaum’s 
narcosis, the condition produced by a dose of morphine 
followed by the administration of chloroform. 


[< Gr. vapkwrt- 
kóc, making stiff or numb, narcotic, < vapKovv, 
benumb, < vdpx7, numbness, torpor, perhaps 
orig. *ovdpxy, related to E. snare and narrow, ] 
I. a. 1. Having the power to produce stupor. 

Narcoticke medicines bee those that benum and stupifie 


with their coldnesse, as opium, hemlocke, and such like. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, Explanation of the Words of Art. 


2. Consisting in or characterized by stupor: as, 
narcotic effects. 

II. n. A substance which directly induces 
sleep, allaying sensibility and blunting the 
senses, and which, in large quantities, pro- 
duces narcotism or complete insensibility. Opi- 
um, Cannabis Indica, hyoseyamus, stramonium, and bella- 


donna are the chief narcotics, of which opium is the most 
typical. 


Direct narcotics . . . either produce some specific effect 
upon the cerebral grey matter, or have a Perfected ac- 
tion on the blood-supply of the brain. 

Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1018. 
i-kal),a. [<narcotie + -al 
Same as narcotic. Dhel ! 
f After the 
manner of a narcotic; by means of a narcotic. 
3 The 
property of being narcotic, or of operating 
narcotic. 7 } P Eoas 


Same as nar- 


coticalness. Bailey, 1727. 


narcotine (nar’k6-tin), n. [narcot(ic) + -ine2.] 


A crystallized alkaloid of opi 

¢ í um, CooHo3NOz. 
It is white, odorless, and fesse It ai frat or 
posed to be the narcotic principle of opium, but this has 


been shown to be a mistake, as narcotine i 
little if any narcotic po “Tis said tobe. pT o 
E a y power. Itis said to be sudorific and 


narcotinic (niir-k6-tin’ik), a. [< narcotine + narina ine; Aptal 
= Sara = G £ x Ë MET 
-ic.] Pertaining to nareotine: applied to an narine (na/rin), 4- b= WO! zie 
acid formed when nareotine is heated with nostril (see nare), + -#0 
potash. reo the nostrils; narial. es (182): 
narcotism (när'kõ-tizm), n. [< narcot(ic) + naris (nazis), 2-5 pl. nar terior Bar 
-ism.] The influence exerted by narcotics, or seenare.] A nostril ine intern y 
the effects produced by their use. 7 ON nostrils. Posterior BATT syns, Deine 
Narcotize (niir’k6-tiz), v. t.: pret. and „_ narfal passages into the Pits under stu” 
cotized, ppr. narcotizing. [< hareot(ic) oe ize] aroei eaa Narcome 
i Ko brin ms the influence of a narcotic; af- Narkomeduse n. p is nt 9 ny 
act wit r. soleso AE 
i i n. An obsolet rra 
ard (nid), n. [< ME. narde, < OF. (and F.) narlt, M p abbreviation Of "7 Sp. 
Sp. Pg. It. nardo = OHG. narda, MHG. narrablet mar’ &- ) pe, relate 


e, < L. nardus = Gr. vápðoç, nard, < Pers. 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


narina (na-rin#),? 
Af 


narrab] 
nard, < Skt. nalada, 2 


plant: Indian gn; 


same as spikenard 
Or have smelt ọ' the ; 


tie 

B. Jönso = 

2. An aromatic ungue nson, Deyi is 
plant. Suont Prepari si aay 
While the Hebrew in d Trom a 


Disports himse er’ 1 his su 
Sylvester, eat De with N 
3. Same as mat-qrass. 9 a! 
4. A European plant. 7 
merly used in medicine: 
cies of valerian. : 

nard (niird), v. t. 

nard. 

She took the bod 
Narded and swat 


ee a] 
7a Se algo 3 
Valeriana > 
also, one of X 


[< nard, n.) T 
4 Aloin y 

y of my past "4 

hed and bal 


nardine (niir’din), a. [ 
taining to nard; having 
nard. i E 


delight, 

m'd it for hers 

< paui, lovers 

eaa + inal Tale i 
1e qualities a i 


ra Í gyi 
nardoo (niir-dé’), n. [Nativ Pike 
Australian plant, Ware e Australian) 
cropus of Hooker). mmondii (yj Ay 


Its spores ays 


pounded by the natives, and made int 
3 o 


A Spore. 
ridge. ce 


x Bruel ang po 
Nardostachys (niir-dos’ti-kis), n, py 
vapddoTayre, spikenard, < vapdoc, i pu 
an ear of grain, a spike: see fora ae 
A genus of aromatic plants of the 
anacew, known by its purple flow 
stamens. _There are 2 species, nati 
with thick fragrant rootstocks, produci 
leaves and dense clusters of flowers. nE long 4i 
spikenard. 7 Poe Jalamana ag 
Nardus (niir’dus), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1 
arbitrary transfer of L. nardus = 


"C Gr, 
yt Cray 
and Stachys 
i order Valer 
owers with i 
Ves of the Hi oY 


137) a 


nard: see nard.] A genus of plants of nee 
der Gramince and the tribe Horde nomad 
, y 


the absence of the empty glumes H 
stalklet beyond the ee x 
species, N. stricta. See mat-grass, 2, pe 
nare (nar), n. [< L. naris, a nostril, usually in 
pl. nares, the nostrils, the nose, akin to na: 
nose: see nasal, nosel. Hence narel.] A 
tril; especially, the nostril of a hawk. 
Yet no nare was tainted, 
Nor thumb, nor finger to the stop acquainted, 
But open, and unarmed. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, eroii 
narel} (nar’el), x. [Also narrel; < OF. nard, ¢ 
L. naris, nostril: see nare.] A nostril. Colgrar. 
nares, n. Plural of naris. 
narghile, nargileh (niir’gi-le), n. [Also mr 
gile,nargili; = F.narghilch, narguilé; < Turk.At 
(< Pers.) narghile, a kind of pipe (see del.), 0 
made of cocoanut-shell,< E. Ind. nargil, a.coca: 
nut-tree: see nargil.) An Eastern tobacco-pijé 
in which the smoke passes through water before 
reaching the lips, the water being contained m 
receptacle originally of cocoanut, now 9 
glass, porcelain, or metal. (Compare srr ed 
The stem is a long flexible tube, often ca 


snake. See kalian. in 
nargil (niir’gil), n. [E. Ind.] In southern 
dustan, the cocoanut-tree. Simmonds. 
narial mā’ri-al), a [$ T aS 
nare), + -al.] Of or ining to ad 
narine: as, the naria pax 
naric (nar'ik), a. Same as? 
naricorn (mar’i-kôrn), 1. [< te i 
The horny nasa =, 
overlying o 
Jbatros 
eb 


jris, asé 
ate piece- 
in the 
The naricorn or m is [in 
regularly convolute 
: 7 Coues, Pr 
-fôrm), & 
Shaped 
form. 


nariform (narʻi 
+ forma, form.] 


o til! 
sembling a nostril in 105 


see nare.) An 


L. narrabilis, < narrar®, 


i ted, Pit. narra 


uliar eueurbi- 
teanthosicyos 
ar the sea. 


pulp white and 


í ret. and pp- 
ui ery relatives. rgt), v. tj pret. anc 
Poate py et r nar’ ait), ¢ L? narratus, PP- 
mate O narrating: pg, Sp. Pr. narrar = 
~ Pg: 

ze known, 
make 

elato, i know. 1 , 
: ely o tell, rehearse, Or 


gyno sce nari se particulars or inci- 
a 


owing Pil r > writing. 
write in delat g in speech o7 aaau os walk 
dents of; T rrate the apologue- ak in the Scottish 
say at AT to narrate —to BPO i 
ave 103 iyerting. 1T 98 pie. 
when ve mosi ivoren Harlowe, VI. 223. (Davie 
pus pi shard® Oe (gee describe), detail, recount, re- 
pa Narrate 
peert. 


i-0 L.: see narration.) 
at sig (ntl shi) dl ! r statement in 
ra (na mm account or formal Bintan: he 
in eiil a OY forth the facts constituting 
1B i yaa of action: used to some ex- 
(ie Abbreviated narr- 

i “ashon), n. [= F. narration = 
S narracion = Pg. narração = 
A Celis narratio(n-), & relation, a 
relate: see narrate.) 1. 
elating in order the 


ve, e A 

or rT t 
f recounting | ap Sonia 
The ae rs of somo action, occurrence, OF affair; 
articula 


BoR ie eat design. 
rration of some great gn, 
i art, and fable, all must join. oram 
prytenand Soame, tr, of Horace s ‘Art of Poetry, iii. 160. 


A of diffusion wi 
m highest merit of 
to be the highest! t 
flow which is 50 difficult. 
2, That which is narrated or issn’ See 
orderly recital of the details and particulars of 
some transaction or event, or of a series 01 
iransactions or evelits ; a story or narrative. 
The great disadvantage our historians labour under is 
iso tedious an interruption by the insertion of records in 
their narration. Felton. 
Specifically—8. In rhet., that part of an ora- 
tion in which the speaker makes his statement 
of facts. The narration is to be distinguished from the 
proposition (prothesis) or statement of the subject. Be- 
fides the principal narration or narration proper (the 
diegesis), ancient rhetoricians distinguished subordinate 
formsof narration—the catadiegesis, epidiegesis, hypodie- 
F paradiegesis, and prodiegesis.— Oblique narra- 
on See ollique.=Syn. 2, Account, Relation, Narrative, 
He, See account, 
nee (nar’a-tiv), a. and n. [= F. narra- 
abet p. Fg. It. narrativo, < L. narrativus, suit- 
late: aah ation, < narrare, pp. narratus, re- 
hice I. a. 1. Of or pertaining 
a transactio orthe act of relating the details of 
~2. Given to or an event: as, narrative skill. 
and the sume or the telling of stories 
Rare,] mg of incidents and events. 


thout being diffuse would seem 
narration, giving it that easy 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 278. 


The tattli 
ng quality TED + . is always narrative. 
Mad yden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 


; MARERE 
account of met Mhichis narrated; a connected 
action, op ees of an event or trans- 
a story Meidents; arelation or nar- 
Yy this narrati 
question, ‘ue you now vnderstand the state of the 
The Tinen a _ Bacon, Hist. Hen. VI., p. 53. 
à mere imitation of history. 
vancement of Learning, ii. 143. 
tive of wars, and feasts 
Cowper, Task, iii. 139. 
or recounting in de- 
n = m narrative. 
Tara R. L. Step Of narrative must b 
í e equall 
nee ota deed, in ie Humble ROMANE 
= telat aie grantor ae havea of a deed 
ative Tti Relation. states the EN of aoe 
( » Narratiy, Seay 


x arati ` e, etc. See ac t. 
tamato. aration, V-li), adv.’ In or by E 


X, acon, Ad: 
Sna Ra 
Of hee a narra 


h 
Th DT very sk; D 
staet tciples of 


i = or), n, ie 
t trator es Pg. narrados F. narrateur, OF. 
arr, t. narratore, < 


n T, < ; 
0 re arrate.) NE P. narratus, 


e who narrates; 
a cts, details, ete. : 
a the a Bp. an a men’s opinions. 
“Behe et 3 thictios aoe go Caan 
the};. 224 passions 
historica] parts of RE 


mi n 
or 
rr States fa 


¿ S. African narratoryt (nar’ 


The seeds also narre}t, v i 


for *gnarrare, narre?ț, a. A Middle En 
Cf. D. gnarus, narrow! (nar’6), a. and n. 
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so as to give the proper setting 
and lyric numbers, = 
tõ-ri), a 
Of the nature of narrative 
rative. 


Antonio hat! z ae 
“nenio hath a ship of ri 

Tow zeas; the G of rich lading wrecked ; 
3 [< narrate + -ory,| he codwins, I think they call the pele nar 
; consisting of sue Shak., M. of V., iii, 1. 4, 


Far heyond, 


for the dramatic 


Imagined more 


Now Letters, though they be capable o “God bless the 


than seen, the ekirta of mee, 

yet commonly they are either Nannie any Subject, ee Teenan Deen Coane 

D Cangal a u, Objurgatory, =Syn. Land 2. C ennyzon, Princess, Conclusion. 

Howell, Letters, I i 1 ite 1, Astral: dase em 
: strait; 


An obsolete spelli P a narrow passage 
asolete spelling of gnar, a mountain, or passage through 


Levins. tween ona nas 3 N channel of water be- 
X e sea or lake and her; ¢ 
Lnarre, as a dogge dothe w! is any co 5 7 another; a sound; 
Narre lyke a moaned Saale = tie Palegrave, ho nha he part of a navigable river or har- 
gi adde, >: Us chie s $ à 
e. Hulot. at the entrance 4 in the plural: as, the Narrows 


fy of New York harbor, 
the Hele especially observable in narrows, like 
So spont, Amer, Jour. Philol., LX. 368, 
cae ea part of an ocean current: usu- 
Seen e plural: as, the narrows of the Gulf 
ie on at the south point of Florida.—3. pl. 
ene “Mining, roadways or galleries driven at 
night angles to drifts, and smaller than these in 
d section. Gresley. (North. Eng.] 
(applied t Darrow (nar’6), adv. Ẹ< ME. narwe, ¢ AS. 
the. perhaps org with ay N narrowly, < nearu, narrow: see narrow), 
initial s, akin to snare. Certainly not connect- gee ny ee 
ed with nearl.] I. a. 1. Of little width or Mei cain tere a 
a A s pa p x i nd aftir his so 7 asp 
Side ead mene relatively little from side Hymns to Virgin ate (E Ets) p. 44. 
sel oe pomeage a R E s a narrow chan- narrow! (nar'ō), v. [< ME. narowen narwen < 
assage; a narrow ribbon. AS. nearwian, nir ‘mal ow, becom 
t pas . nearwic wan, make narrow, become 
By little it [t i J rci a baru, nar- 
a both is ey cometh in, and waxeth narrower DATTOW, genearwian, make narrow, < nearu, nar- 
se ee ore Uae ee .._ Tow: see narrowl, a.) I, trans. 1. To make 
BE s 1a (tr. by Robinson), i 1. narrow or contracted; reduce in breadth or 
Baty he gate, and narrow is the way, voy leadeth scope: as, to narrow one’s sphere of action 
N at, vii. 14. ; i Rane ee 4 
; The narrow seas that part At the Straits of Magellan, where the land is narrowed, 
The French and English. and the sea on the other side, it {the needle} varieth bat 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 8. 98, five or six {degrees}. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 
Those small Perquisites that I have are thrust up into Narrow not the law of chic elu nem ye 
Lilie aera aONe Howell, Letters, I. vi. 39. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 11. 
2. Limited as regards extent, resources, means, 
sentiment, mental view, scope, individual dis- 
position, or habits, ete. (@) Small; confined; cir- 
cumscribed. 


ee ee of nearl, 

rowe, narewe, narwe, naru, < is. ian (nodes 
= OS. naru, NATO, Ndrowo, narrow, = OF ries, 
*naro (in deriv. nara, oppression) = D 7 = 
dismal, ghastly, frightful, sorrowful, depressed, 
= MLG. nare, narwe, LG. naar, dismal ghastly. 
= OHG. #naru (#narw-), in deriv. narwa nance, 
MHG. narwe, G. narbe, a closed wound a et 
ef. Icel. njérva-sund, ‘narrow strait? (ap ; 
the Strait of Gibraltar); 


Desuetude does contract and narrow our faculties. 
Government of the Tongue. 
One science [theology] is incomparably above all the 
rest, where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade. 
Locke. 


Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation. 
Specifically —2. In knitting, to reduce the nun- 
ber of stitches of: opposed to widen: as, to 
(b) Straitened ; limited; impoverished: as, narrow fortune, Narrow & stocking at the toe. : 
Socinios embraced the Catholic religion from convic- I. intrans. 1. To become narrow, literally 
tion, and studied it with great application, as far as his Or figuratively. 
narrow means of instruction would allow him. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 388. 


Had I not beene brought into such a narrow compasse of 
time. Coryat, Crudities, I. 144. 
Itis a large subject [the dissensions at Rome], but I shall 

draw it into as narrow a compass as I can. 
Swift, Nobles and Commons, iii. 


Following up 
The river as it narrow'd to the hills. — i 
(c) Contracted; lacking breadth or liberality of view; 2 : Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
illiberal; bigoted. 2. In the manège, to take less than the proper 
I hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue as to con- ground in stepping, or bear out insufficiently to 
ceive that to give alms is only to be charitable i the one hand or the other: said of a horse.— 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 3. 3 In knitting, to reduce the number of stitches, 
The hopes of good from those whom we gratify would either by knitting two together or by slipping 
producea very narrow and stinted charity. Bp. Smatridge. one and binding it over the next; as, when you 
There is no surer proof of a narrow and ill-instructed reach this point you must narrow. 
mind than to think and uphold that what a man takes to narrow?t, 4. See nary. 
be the truth on religious matters is always to be pro- ’ 75-01), 1 
M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. narrower (nar 0 yh. 
narrows or contracts. 55) i Pa 
narrow-gage (nar’0-gaj), a- in rar roads, of ; 
gage less than the standard gage of 4 feet 53 
4 j- inches. eae ata es 
3. Close; bare; so small or close as to be a arrowing (nar’6-ing), n: [Verbal n. 0 
most inadequate; barely sufficient: as, & nar a 1. In knitting, the act of reducing the 
row majority or escape (that is, a majority so breadth of the work, as by throwing two stitches 
small or an escape so close as almost to fail o. Sto One 2. Tig part of the work whieh has 
being a majority or an escape). been thus narrowed or contracted. - : 
= * rowmajority, . . adopted thesame narrowly (nar’o-li), ade. [< ME. *narweliche, 
The Lords, by a narrow majority, Brougham. S pruhliche, < AS. nearulice, narrowly, < nearu, 


declaration. Tee 
The Republican majority in the low narrow: see narrow), a.) 1.With little breadth, 


laimed. One who or that which 
claimed. 


(d) Niggardly; avaricious; covetous. y 


s preasts he comes all wrapt in gain. 
To narrow brea: a E Sidney. 


er house is very nar- 


row. It comprises eighteen Southern memp EVIT. 453. extent, or scope; restrictedly as regards breadth 


or scope. 

ink the church of England £o narrowly 
PEA Pr a Eoriot fall in with any lar species 
of government. Swift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 


7 E 
4. Close; near; accurate; scrutinizing; ¢& 

ful; minute. 
I hate her more 


i 'd thee there i ith niggardliness.—3. Close- 
Than I love happiness, and plac'd t Sparingly; with niggardimess— : 
To pry with narrow eyes into her a iiaster, iii, 1. z Pith cereful orminute scrutiny; attentive- 


ly; carefully: 2S, narrowly watched, inspected, 
? = 


These two, far off, 
Shall tempt thee to just wonder, E drawn neat, or seen. 
Can satisfy thy narrowest curiosity. > jn a Maze, iL 2- 


Shirley, Lo 
walk round 


t 
But first with narrow search I mus r 
This garden, and no corner kam unsp ot iv. 528. 


We will watch the bishop TANTON 
Lest some other way he should ric e. ee 
Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford cue 7 


rrowly beauties. 
Look well, look narrowly upon petra's Bush, iv. 6. 


; x ; nce to time. 
5. Restricted or brief, with am ensue a minor- 


early; within a little; 
From this narrow time of gestation [ A Neni 


d narrowly escaped be- 
estor was a brave man, ani : a ee eo. 


A = ances! 
ity or smallness in the Cane Browne, VUS- Err., iii 6. A in the civil wars- 7 Ob 
or —Narro Berane, © 
arrow circumstances. Se circumstt illiberal. 
cloths. See cloth. Narrow gasss 
The narrow sea or seas, thi 
ically, the Strait of Dover. d Dover, sire, to 
Keep thees two townes [Calais an 


magestee narow see- 
As your twein gen to keep Diye, T436 


by a small distance. 


narrowness 
The quality or condition of 


being narrow, in any sense of that word. 
narrow-nosed (nar‘’o-nozd), 4. In zoöl., catar- 
thine: specifically applied to the Ca tarrhina or 
Old World apes and monkeys. 
narrow-souled (nar’é-sdld), a. 
void of generosity. : 
narrow-work (nar’d-wérk), n- In coal-min- 
ing, all the work done in the mine in the way 
of opening it, previous to the removal of the 
pillars: nearly the same as dead-work, or that 
which is done preparatory to beginning to take 


out the coal. 

See nary. i nii 
nart}. A contre ated form of ne ari, ar not. 
Narthecium (1 thé’si-um), ”. (NL. (Möhring, 

1742), < Gr. rápðyš, a fall hollow-stemmed um- 
belliferous plant: 


see narther.] A genus. of 
herbs of the order Liliacee, type of the tribe 
Jartheciew, known by its singlo style, stiff 


see narrow), a.) 


liberal; de- 


open 
flowers, and rigid linear leaves in two ranks, 
rising from a creeping root stock. There are 4 spe- 
cies, of north temperate regions, with yellow flowers in m- 
comes, The name bog-asphodel, applied to the genus, be- 
Jongs especially to N- ossifragum, the Lancashire aspho- 
del of England, and N. Americanwm, a rare plant of New 


Jersey. 3 
narthex (miär’theks), n. [NL < L. narthex, < Gr. 
vápðņjě, a tall hollow-stemmed umbelliferous 
plant (L. ferula), also a wand of this plant, a 
ease, casket; in LGr. also as in def. 1.] ifs 
A part of an early Christian or an Oriental 
church or basilica, at the end furthest from the 
bema or sanctuary, and nearest to the main en- 
trance. Itwasoriginallyseparatedirom the nave merely 
bya railing or screen; but after the earliest Christian cen- 
turies it was generally divided from the church proper by 
a complete wall, in which were the main entrance-doors 
to the church, the narthex thus forming a capacious and 
lofty vestibule of the full width of the church. In primi- 
tive times the narthex was the part of the church to which 
the catechumens, the energumens, aud the class of peni- 
tents called audientes or hearers were admitted. Some- 
times it was set apart for the women of the congregation. 
Occasionally it was double, in which case the inner division 
was called the esonarther and the outer division the exo- 
narthex. In the church-building of western Europe, in 
certain types of monastic churches, notably in those of the 
Benedictines and Cistercians, the narthex persisted until 
the end of the twelfth century, and often formed a very 
im t architectural feature, asin the splendid example 
in the great abbey-church of Vézelay, France. Also called 
antenave, pronaos, See diagram under bema. 
2. In antiq., a small box or casket for unguents 
or oree o [cap.] An old genus of um- 
belliferous plants, now referred to Ferula. See 
asafetida. 
narwet, a. and adv. A Middle English form of 
narrow), 
narwhal (nir’hwal),x. [Also narwhale, narwal; 
= F, narval = G. narwal, < Sw. Dan. narhval = 
Icel. nahvalr, anarwhal; the Icel. formis appar. 
lit. ‘a corpse-whale,’< nar (nom.; in comp. 7d-), 
a corpse, + hvalr = E. whale, and is usually sup- 
posed to be so called from its pale color; but 
the term seems unusual, and the form does not 
suit the Sw. Dan. narhval. The name may be 
a native (Greenland?) term adapted to Icel.; 
ef. Greenland anarnak, a kind of whale. Cf. wal- 
rus, AS. horshwel, in which the element whale 
appears.] A cetacean, Monodon monoceros, of 
the family Delphinide and the subfamily Del- 


Narwhal | AMeoncdon monoceros). 


a the sea-unicorn, unicorn-whale, 
Orn-sSh, One of the teeth of the mal - 
d ra into a straight spirally fluted S 
ng. This tusk is sometimes almost as long 
ae creature, and furnishes a valuable ivory. 
yields a superior quality of ofl. It in- 

See also cut under Monodon. 
eee aar, and formerly 
7 cf. ary, formerly also ery, arra, 
of neer a, never a (the 
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senses modern, ¢ P. nasal = Sp. Pg. nasal = 
It. nasale, < NL. nasalis, of the nose, < L. na- 
sus = E. nosel: see nose. | J. a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the nose or nostrils; narial; rhinal. 
—2, Uttered with resonance 1m the nose, or 
with admission of the expelled air into the 
nasal passages, by relaxation or dropping of 
l veil that shuts them off from the 
red with complete closure 
l stop, or check, or mute, or 
such in English are n, 
» mouth-positions of d, 
anguage as many such 
jons of mute-closure ; thus, in Sanskrit 
sal uttered ina yowel-position of the 
yowel; such are the French an, 
Nasal semivowels are 


Nash-gay 


oftenest called 
m, NY, uttered r 
b, g. There are ¢ 
as there are posit 
there are five. A 
mouth-organs is a nas 
in, un, the Portuguese do, ete. 


the OAST aZ 
whole utterance M7È 
is rendered more zyren TEN 
or less nasal (the `% 1 is 
“nasal twang”) by 5.) ` 


habitual relaxa- 1S 
tion of the velar 
closure. 


aa 


Kahau, or Proboscis-monkey (y 


ya 
salis larvat 
r 


. In entom., Fossa of Man, vertical longitudinal . x Pe 
S eth | Fossa of Man, veloi ietehand DASAlity (nd-zal’i-ti), s. [< 
pertaining to just to el of right cavity; righthand state or quality of bei nasal + iy 
the nasus or figure, inner or right wall of left cavity, being : J being nasal, 1] Th 
clypeus N the left side of the median septum. The Indian sound differs only i š 
ypeus. — Na- 7, olfactory nerve, its filaments passing the first letter. Sir W. J Y in the greater, 
sal bone, a nasal. through 2, cribriform plate of ethmoid, to lizati + Jones, Orthog, of Asatte 
See , 3.-—Na- ramify upon Sch ciderian membrane (Z is SMa lune siatick wil 
$ situated in brain-cavity of the skul). /, nasalization (na’zal-i-zi’shon), » K E 
1 Nasal, 


sal canal, crest, branches of t nus nerve; Pa, palate T -ation.| The act of nasalizin 
Salizing 


duct. See the fooring nasal cavity, roofini e i 
g nasi a 5 g the mouth; 7 anas : p $ 
nouns. — Nasal Sf, free posterior margin of nasal septum ; with a nasal sound. OF Utteting 
fossæ. (a) In S7, superior turbinal bone; A/T, middle nasalize (ni’zal-iz), v.; pret. and j 
turbi bone (these are both ethmoturbi- spr. 4 a PT one Dp. +h 
anat., the nasal TPontesior turbinal bone, or inaxillo- PPT. nasalizing. [< nasal + -ize i Hellen 
tate » trans, Te 


al, render nasal, as the sound of a letter 


passages; the hol- 
by modification or addition. 


low interior or cav- 
ity of thenose. In man the nasal fossæ are right and left, C 
separated by the nasal septum, and each is subdivided into II. intrans. To speak or 
three fosse or meatus, superior, middle, and inferior. nasal sound; speak through 
D 


(b) In ornith., the depressions upon the bill of a bird in P A 
These are usually well- nasally mā’zal-i), adv. 


Or syllable 


the nose. 
Ina nasal manier: iy 


which the external nostrils open. : 
marked fosse at or near the base of the bill, on eitherside OT through t nose. 
of the culmen, naked or filled in with feathers, or arched nasard (na A), n. [= Sp. nasardo, < F 

7 3 S E. i: 


over by an operculum or nasal scale; their characters are 
often of zoölogical importance. Sec cuts and diagram un- 
der bill. Nasal helmet, the helmet of the early middle 
ages to which a nasal was attached. See II., 1.—Nasal 
index. See craniometry._Nasal meatus. See meatus. 
—Nasal plate, in herpel., one of the special plates of the 
head of a reptile through or between which the nostrils ly nassar Ses 
open: a nasal.—Nasal point, in craniom., the nasion.— y nassart, nazard, nazad, nasat. 

Nasal scale, in ornith., the horny operculum of a bird's Tae (maz’iird-li), a. [< *nasard, appar. 
nostril; a naricorn; a rhinotheca.— Nasal se tum, the ©, nasarde, € ek ar. se 
partition between the right and left nasal fone in man ee font, mock, apo ay 
complete and consisting of the perpendicular plate of 
the ethmoid bone or mesethmoid, the vomer, and a large 
cartilage called triangular.—Nasal spine, a spinous 
process of bone of the nose. Three such are named in 
man: (@) frontal, a process of the frontal bone in part a 
supporting the two nasal bones ; (b) anterior, a median nascency (nas’en-si), i. 
process of each maxillary bone, together forming one ndissensa, naysensda, naisque 
spine which projects at the base of the outer nostrils or ciq — It z asce aza, < L. nascentia birth, origin, 
anterior nares; (c) posterior, a corresponding median pro- Ss EERE eS 2 , { 
cess of the conjoined palate-bones in the floor of the pos- nascen(t-)s, ppr. of nasci, : 
rpa anun, at tne Toon the u The last two pro- Origin, beginning, or production. A 
sses sometimes called prenasal and postnasal. The JA ). — F. naissant = 18: 
anterior process has some ethnological significance, being nascent oe gah A I g p r. of nasċi ori 

best developed in the higher races of men, and is also nascente, 4. nascen( t-)8, ppr- ’ 
one of several datum-points in craniometry.— Nasal su- *gnasci, be born, inceptive 
ture, in entom., the impressed line dividing the clypeus related to y gen, bear, beget, = H Ai 
om i: ATE epeal miture (which see, under ken2, genus, ete From L. nasci are ult. È 

eal). — n o SE F i Aes 5 y 

jpe e, in ornith., a tubular naricorn or cent, naissant, renascent, renaste 
etc., natall, nation, native, ete., a 


rhinotheca, such as oc- 
ete.] Beginning 


curs in the petrel fam- 
ily and some of the goat- 

cing development; coming int 
ent. 


suckers. 
TI. n. 1. Apart of 
The asperity of tartarous salts, a! 
of alcaline salts, irritating and wounds a 


a helmet which pro- 
duce nascent passions and ea perk ‘siris, $ 


ilar to the twelfth. 


Mean; foolish. Davies. 


What! such a nazardly Pigwiggen! 
Colton, Burlesque upon Burley 


o bein 


nd ‘the fiery 2e 


tects the nose and 
adjacent parts of the 
face. It was made in 
various forms. Also 
called nose-piece. See 
also cutunder helmet. 


y brow. 


Wiping away the nascent n 
p Barham, Ingoldsby Legends @ 


; condition o 
Nascent state, in chem., the condi nat 


Nasals (adjustable), 13th century. 


Pronounce witha 


same as nasal, n., 1), < L. nasus = E. nosel) 
In organ-building, a mutation-stop, usually sit: 
Also nasarde, and corripi- 


be born: see jnasceit) 


verb, ¢ y gna, best 


nee, rendist: 


A = j; į 
noisture sro 5 Jore I a 


erroneously repeated 
is contained). 


sard, an organ-stop (ef. OF. nas r 
t, a : Cr. - nasarl, naz 
part of the helmet which protected oo 


( 
( 


L. nasus (E. nez), nose: see nose. Cf. nasard] 


è 


[= F. naissance =P. 
za = OSp. nasiti- 


( 


t. 


A 


= G grow; CORT, 
to exist or to g ne; incih 


g 


Neuertheles he a-raught hym vpon the h k the instant it is set free from 2 a 
of the nasell. oa Merlin Ena ie 625, has previously existed. i) pl. na senertes 
2. A sound uttered through or naseberry (naz’ber'1), 1:3 form, eri 
> artly through y Sa accom. 1) nett 
the nose; especially, a meal ma or kon as m [Also neesberry, nåsber rI erry); cepi Tel 
n, ng.—8. In anat., one of the nasal bones. m ting berry = (E a OEE K T, mospil in ot 
the higher vertebrates they are a pair of bones of the sur- medlar, also naseberry "ree “ychras So gi 
face of the skull, in relation with the frontal, lacrymal, or lar: see medlar.] Ty-trees chi adl 
maxillary bones, covering in more or less of the nasal cav- its fruit. See Achras, bully e, 1 tlt 
ity. Theyare very variablein shape in differentanimals, less RT perry, DUY monly, U 
80 in position and relations; in man they form thebridge of and_sapodilla.— Nas? hras Sapot® com lt 

the nose. In the osseous fishes different bones have been two West Indian trees, as Sd Ducum por soak 
identified as representatives of the nasals. According to est tree of Jamaican woe 5 pafed, the for i 
Cuvier, they are a pair of separated small tubiform bones latter distinguished as broat \ wet qhe 
in front of the frontals, called by others turbinals, Ac. "S mountain. -zrper-i-bat), 1h atti 
cording to Owen, they are represented by an unpaired naseberry-bat (paz Der ivorOUs amai 
projecting bone in front of the frontals, more generally djan jnsectivorous and True as A jli > 
ered to be the ethmoid. The nasals were regarded genus Stenoderma or A paba 7 from its i 


Owen as forming the neural spine of the fo t, 
sneha or nasal vertebra. See cuts ee ae 
aoe eas Lepidosiren, Anura, and holorhinal. 

pet., a nasal plate or shield. 


Nasalis (ni-sa/lis), n. [NL., < L. nasus = E. 


or A. perspicillatus : 50 
for the naseberTy- 3 
nasethmoid (na-zeth/moid) pe 
nosel, + E. ethmoid.) | es 


7 i th nasal.| A remarkable genus of nasal and the ethmoi 
t eane monkeys, containing the pro- suture. 5 p E 
monkey of Borneo, Semnopithecus nasa- nash-gab (mash gab) g it, Ol 


alis larvatus. Geoffroy Si. Hilaire. See pertinent chatter. 
; pinn [Scotch.] 


aa 
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nasi 


man anat., a small muscle connect; aay 
nan a ot scle c eeting the nppe: 
„nasik + -al + lipwith the septum of the nose, being ona oF T nasten (nis’tn), s, 7, [< nasti + -en2,] T ; 
of WO ad a square or pairof muscular slips give i Re Orbit ee AET i ei ate 
plural, kali) ue of a nasik square laris oris. Thei rial between ice ee nastily (ni rte a gooi 
Igi-Ki a aris S. The interval betwee 5 $ ili i 
i aa oa depen ees Snem corresponds to filthily « ane Dee In a nast manner; 
¢ lL. oe ze a nose and the lip. Also called nasaliz labii poh he nastiness ( efi ak hae Reise 
A orn) A J. 4 Having £ depressor septi, mobilis narium, and depre slic oa it bei Ser ates mde Une chatacter of 
-kô POI of or per- rium. B: Wilson s And depressor apicis ny. Peng filthy; filthi ; dirti i 
E my horn] Eos; of oF I : ; P io? thiness; dirtiness; filthy habits 
os? corn =, rhino tic. 2. The proper lifter of the nostril and 1 e : 
st tne n080 gorni; yasicornia; & rhino- lip, usually called levator labi Da 


i „an The nastiness of the h yard, 
$ ' $ t superioris alag Di tng tatar aaa : 
to the Aper of the L., <1 i oe and Sh ee Also nasilabialis ‘Seo A sging nto ee 
e . CADE ie rst cut under musclel, EE ; na mi 
Bie Sal: [N J - firs usel . that quality of unmitigat: 5 
at a si 0 vs Us nasolacrymal (201 aoe 7 iarly attests the genuine; gated nastiness which so famil- 


ness of our Western dosea, 
The Atlantic, XXI, 2a. 


: > 2 i KKL. nasus 

roup A A = E. nosel, + lacryma, tear: see lacrymal.] Per- 3 DRA 

ges. See Rhino- taining to the nose and to tears: as, the naso- ana aogrecalenday; unpleasantness: as, the 
X lacrymal duct, which carries tears from the e re General nastiness of the weather, [Collog. 

[As nasicorn to the nose. e eye chiefly in Great Britain.]—4, Meann : 


; rit fv p ess; dis- 
si-kôr-nu ) Sir T. Browne. nasology (n4-zol’o-ji), n. [< L. nasus, = E, Pona ailene as, the nastiness of the triek, 

me as nast or u nasus, =È. nosel, nosel, + Gr. ~Zoyia, < 7éyemw, speak: see ology.) D 4.J—5. That which is filthy; filth. 
fyi fort); + bore shape or fune- The study of the nose or of noses. Sas ue ftne is as filthy when he lies close in his stye as 

ni 25° raving the § x f a When he comes forth and shakes his nastiness i 
form.] Ha D t i m Dickens is as deep in nasology as the learned Slaw. Street. i South Senone Sa 
rin ame of a town  kenbergius. | ek 3 N beet 
fur nose. a [From ragine or cube, S. Philips, Essays from The Times, II. 336, (Darica) cea filthiness: grossness or inde- 

ii SIB)) 3 ma Se aol- 4-76 4/15 . ; 4 SEE y- 
; (nh faving, us fons than in rows, col nasomalar (na-z6-ma‘lir), a. {Also nasimalar; The P eaan howey. 4 

in Jna a ant summa < L. nasus, = E. nosel, + NL. mala, the check: ong Y, however, of all Dryden's comedies 


is their nastinezz, the more remarkable hecan 
a2 - NI 2 anse we have 
nd diagonais al), a. Same as nasola- see malar.) Of or pertaining to the nose and f 
+ ja/bi-al); 


ample evidence that he wasaman of modest conversation. 
the cheek or cheek-bone. 


Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 45. 
ae Same as na- nasomaxillary (nd-z0-mak’ si-la-ri), ie KE =Syn. Foulness, defilement, pollution, 


nasus, = E. nose, + maxilla, the jaw-bone: se nasturtion (nas-tér’shon), n. See nasturtium, 2. 
S; , ta, tne J one: see asturt pany ee + 
be -n malin), @: Same as naso- maczillary.] Of or pertaining to the nasal bone Brow ar (nas-tér shi-um), n (NL. (R. 
(nā-zima u and the upper jaw-bone: as, the nasomaxillary torn, 1812), <L. nasturtium, a cress, with ref. to 
voo lir), [< na- suture. a somewhat acrid smell, ¢ L. nasu E. nosel, 
Hi eolar = 7i" Pertaining to the na- Nason flute. Sce flutel. Free arte De OTA REE see tort. 1. A ge- 
aleeolus TO"). the nasio-alvco- nasopalatal (na-z6-pal’a-tal), a. [< L. nasus, yop, p ants of the order Crucifer@ and the tribe 
yeolar point: as, ae eee : Arabidee, known by the pod with seeds in two 
dthe alveolar p =E. nosel, + palatum, the palate: see palatal.) z eae p 
ist 1yi-6-breg-mat’ik), a. [< Same as nasopalatine. vi Towe and bured ee pee aata sue 
: äl zi-0-Dreg-Mav An); —* Ed x gers Piatt es = branching herbs, in water or on land, usually with sn 
HT sig bregmatic D -ic.] Pertaining to the nasopalatine (na-z6-pal’a-tin), a. [< L. nasus, white flowers, pinnately divided leaves, ae pods short 
pasion + preg mee na as the arch of the cra- —E. nosel, + palatum, the palate, + -inel: see Or elongated. They bear the general name of water-eresz. 
nasion and the bregma, noints. palatine.| Of or pertaining to the nose and to 
nium between Bn tall), a. (<nasion+ the palate or palate-bones; nasopalatal.—Nnago- 
jasio-mental (maio ing to the nasion and palatine canal or foramen, one of the anterior palatine 
fu + -al.] Pertaining tO the canals or foramina, for the transmission of a nasopala- 
mentu tal length (the 
the mentum: as, the nasio-men a tine nerve from the nose to the mouth.—Nasopalatine 
mas between these points). nerve, a branch of Meckel’s ganglion which ramifies in 
a Spas is SEs . a a 3 a 
= n (na’zi-on), 1% [NL., < L. nasus E. the mucous membrane of ae nose and mene Also canlen 
naslo) ea Jey di int of the nerre of Scarpa, nerve of Cotunnius, and internal spheno- 
ose.) In craniom., he a pom of palatine ners 
masofrontal suture. ee ; ; nasopharyngeal (na-z0-fa-rin‘jé-al), a. [< na- 
Nasiterna (nas-i-ter’nii), 1. Teas once OE (-pharyng-) + -al.) Pertaining to 
teria, nassiterna, & watering pot m pede? the nasal fosse and the pharynx. 
nose or spout, < nasus = E. nose -] 5 nasopharynx (na-zd-far’ingks), n.; pl. naso- 
Psittacidw; the pygmy parrots. They are the p arynges (nā’zō-fa-rin'jēz). [< L. nasus, = E. 
emsllest birds of the order, with mucronate tail-feathers, plarynges Na ZQ-LA-TI ae That t ifthe 
ani of a green color varied with other hues. N. pygmea nosel, + NL. pharynx, q. v.] at part of the & 
and N. pusio are examples. 4 _ pharynx which is behind and above the soft 
Eih e obscure.] A prison. Halli- palate, directly continuon vith wora pas- 
vell, cant. sages: distinguished from oropharynx. 
nasky} (nas’ki), a. [Not found in ME.; < Sw. sorbital (na-zér’ bi-tal) a. [< L. nasus, = 
dial. naskug, nasty, dirty; cf. LG e E ae ee bit pit: see orbital.) Of or 
. haskug, nasty, dirty; cf. LG. nask, also E., nose orbita, orbit: s rouiat. 
umask (with neg. un-, here intensive), nasty; pertaining to the nose and the orbits of the 
a ie greedy; orig. appar. with initial s eyes; orbitonasal; nasocular. Gage 
a ae ial. snaskig, Sw. snuskig, nasty, nasosubnasal (na/z0-sub-na’zal), 4. K ees 
fie ut; Cf Sw. snaska = Dan. snaske, eat sus, = E. nosel, + sub, under, + nasus = P. 1 cf 
€a pig; cf. also Norw. naska, champ; other see nasal.| Connecting the nasal and the sub- 


connections uncertai Tot c = ; rani r 
SIN moann Not connected with nasal point. See craniometry. 


Ukren by variation, nasty, q.v.] Nasty. Nassa (nas’i), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1799), < L. 


> ; Wicker basket with a narrow neck FY fas 
Nasnyth hammer, See hammer. ae a N aweel.] The leading genus Flowering Plant Of Nasturtium officinale. 
tascalyesl a eerane. See membrane. of Nasside. Some of the species are IDE E Se Te 
Ss, = An (a 20-al-v6’-lir), a. [<1 na- whelks. Several abound on the JS er 
ine ae »+ NL. alveolus + -ar3.] Per- United States, as N. obsoleta and N. trivita ae suite 
aoil] nasal and alveolar points: as, Nassau grouper. 4 vena 
oar line. See craniometry. as hamlet?. 


; (mā-zi-lã-bi- 


nee. 


Sob; Saare A > N *nas- ‘ 
hia {ni-20-ba’ sal), a. [< L. nasus, = E. Nassellaria (nas-ea ppi m Nas. seve wide-spread N. pal 7 
0 the nose RS ¢, base: see basal.] Pertaining sella, dim. of L. nassa, a wicker ; 


i ts of little consequence. — 
eE TE One of various species of the genus 
Tropeolum. ‘The most common is T: majus the Indian 


: s 
asi er ee craniometry. with the central capsu Sn two different i flow: Le 
È Mose TE ra basi-lär), o Koi are ie uniaxial, oval, or conical, with a oe cress or lark’s:heel, a showy CA owers vary: 
int and the basia | Pertaining to the nasal poles of the axis, having at cne Po the whole with paler flowers is T. min 
Cranion Sion: as, the nasobasilar li acteristic porous area through w vis nasturtium, T. 

tetry. } silar line. of the pseudopodia project Jike a Tua ges oust )antiseorbutic; 
tainin oe Us, eye ir), a. KE. nasus, = E. nass-fish (mas’ fish), n. The ang = Piae. ee ET See capucine? 

3 $ se lar Gee: <i rii 2 7, y = 4 j s e 1 5 

N Ta fe e a galar -] Of or per- _piscatorius. Pop [NL., < Nassa + SREE A rich orange color: do nen 
sthmoia a oF lacr 7 


$ : Jhi . i ti-dē PAs RA r . [NE 
oida] (nar yma] deat peer: Nasnida aay Me buccinoid n Na: as‘tus), n Ne 
. S :P 2 
e E, noel i 20-eth-moi’dal), a. KL. gastropods, typified by the gen 


eral 
8 to F E. eth į aye? imal has a large foot, genon ) 
the nasal and tnidal:] Of or per- dog-whelks. | The thon, and'a radula with theming A genus of tall 
crimoidal regions of pile bell yentate and the lateral generally ST enica- known 
] ro, on'tal) a. KL with intermediate denticless PRS je generally small, com- 
Of or ng ( Front: P 3 | Wy nasus, = late and usually serra Sa twisted or plait aa 
Pertaining 42 orehead: see fron- pact, and highly sculp ‘st eolumellar lip. Thesper 

lahi Done: ag 8 t0 the nasal bone J mela, and usually a calloused 405S See cut und 

Oke pal (nig S, the Nasofrontal R nd are numerous, and occur in all seas 


Ni 
i a. z za). M. l. (ABa DS 
eo See lapie 2 CL naand n. [Also, Nassinæ (na-si’né), ” Kidered as a sub 


+ 4. Of or pertaini inidæ; the dog-whelS-. |. nastiness. 
Seige of Pei hee DIN 
Me). Obi aI), 9, Halliwell. (Prov. Eng-] 


| ok of ne hast, hast 
MAES ase 1. i 2 bsolete conitar o 
See nasolabial.) Panoa nast oe ee aby 


CC-O. In Public Domain. 


nasty 
Tam a nastyer heap than those, and may 
Taint thy sweet Lustre by my filth’s excess. 


A peo} 
with di 
(b) Of filthy habits, ei, 

Tord, this Day, with loathsom = è 
Ting Sra rich, the vee and the nice, 
Both Man and beast. 


e breaths not more savage an 
Sandys, 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
at our landmen were 


captain told me th: e 
vaaks and slovenly, and that the gun-deck, where anr 
lodged, was so beastly and noe with ee acre 
5 suld much endanger the hen : 

the aaa m Winthrop, Hist, New England, p. 12. 
fe) Morally filthy; indecent ; ribald; indelicate: applied 
Se ieoi or behavior. ee aa 
More, in his answer to Luther, has thrown 
Pere greateat Tap at nasty language that perhaps ever 
was put together, Bp. Atterbury. 
2. Nauseous; disgusting to taste or smell: as, 
a nasty medicine.—8. In a weakened sense, 
disagreeable; bad. [Colloq., Eng.] 
Lady A— said here {in England] at a dinner, . - - 
speaking to her husband, . . . who thought it proper not 


to touch his soup, Do take some, A——: it's not at all 
nasty, R. G. White, England Without and Within, xvi. 


4, Foul; stormy; disagreeable; unpleasant: 
applied to the weather. Compare dirty and 
foull in the same sense. [Collog., Eng. ] 
A stormy day {is called in England] a nasty day. E 
R @ Wate, England Without and Within, xvi. 
annoying; difficult to deal 
trouble; of a kind to be 
avoided: as, a nasty customer to deal with; a 
nasty cut or fall.— 6. Tll-natured; mean; dis- 
honorable; hateful: as, a nasty remark; a nasty 
trick. [Colloq.] 
She is a nasty, hardened creature; and I do hate her. 
. . . How a woman can be so nasty I can't imagine. 
Trollope, 18 he Popenjoy? lix. 
=Syn. 1 and 3, Nasty, Filthy, Foul, Dirty. These words 
are on the descending scale of strength. Nasty is the 
cies tee word inthe language for that which is offensive 
to sight, smell, or touch by the quality of its uncleanness 
oruncleanliness. The English fondness for the colloquial 
use of the word in connection with bad weather, and fig- 


uratively for anything disagreeable, is not matched by 
; on the contrary, the word is con- 


anything in America 
sidered too strong for ordinary or delicate use, and foul is 
used of bad weather. All the words apply to that which 
js filled or covered in considerable degree with anything 
offensive. The moral uses of the word correspond with 
the physical. 4 
nasty-man (nas‘ti-man), n. See garroting. 
Nasua (na’su-i), n. [NL.,< L. nasus = E. nose: 
see noscl.] The only genus of coatimondis, of 
the subfamily Nasuinæ. Several described species 
are reducible to two, N. narica and N. rufa. The genus 
was founded by Storr, 1780. See cut under coati. 
Nasuine (na-sii-i’n6), n. pl. [NL., < Nasua 
+ -in@.] A subfamily of the racoon family, 
Procyonidæ, typified by the genus Nasua; the 
coatimondis or coatis. They have an extremely long 
° Kont ye Lorreeponding mogincaon of the cranial 
S ry bulla is small and flatte: 
mastoid extrorse. See cut under coati. a pave 


5. Troublesome; , 
with, or threatening 


taining to the Nasuine. 

“106 n. A member of the Nasuinæ; a coati. 

nasus (na’sus),”.; pl. nasi (-si). [L., = E. nose: 

ee aoe 1. n anat., the nose; the nasal or- 
.—2. In entom., same as clypeus, 2.—Forni- 

a a E es foradiatsi-=tueluden nesuals See ce 


Nasute (na-si’té), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. of L. 

sutus, large-nosed: see nasute.] In Nitzsch’s 

of classification (1829), a superfamily of 

equivalent to the Tubinares or Procellari- 

authors in general, including the petrels, 
ters, and their relatives. 

u & OF. nasu, nazu, < L. 

osed, hence critical, censori- 

. e nosel.) 1. Having 

; snouty; specifi- 

ning to the Nasute ; 

ick or delicate per- 


i Argyroneta 3 


J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 185. nats} (nat), n. 


d nasty; crusted D} P, 
Eea p. S5. < ME. natte, 


nasuine (nas'ū-in), a. and n. I. a. Of or per- Natalus (nat’a-lus), n. 


natant (na’tant), a. 
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A Middle English eontracted form of 
i, or nor at. 
Bea a [Early mod. E. also nati, natte; 
ratte, < LL. natta, a mat. 
of matl, as nape?, nap- in 
prob. ult. identical map! : 


nat*t. 


< OF. 
Nat? is ult. a uo 
pin, ete., are of the 
TAD. map.) Amat. Palsgrave. |. 
nat‘ (nat), n. [E Ind.] In Burma and Siam, a 
spirit or angel powerful for evil and for punish- 
nt: a demon; a genie. 
patel (natal), a. aaa n. [< ME. natal, < OF. 
natal (vernacularly nael, noel, > E. nowel, noel), 
F. natal = Sp. Pg. natal = It. natale,< L. natalis, 
pertaining to pirth or origin, < nasci, pp. natus, 
De born: see nascent. Cf. nocl.] I. a 1. of 
or pertaining to one’s birth; connected with or 
dating from one’s birth. 
And thou, propitious Star! whose sacred Pow'r 
Presided o'er the Monareh’s natal Hour, 


Thy radiant. Voyages for ever run. — Rar! 
Prior, Prol. spoken at Court on Her Majesty’s ee 
704. 


2. Presiding over birthdays or nativities. 
By natal Joves feste. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 150. 
3+. Native; own; original. 


Seed in natal soil. $ 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 191. 


How young Columbus seem’d to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove. 


Tennyson, The Daisy. 
=Syn. 1. Natural, etc. See native. 
IL n. A person’s nativity ; birthday. [Rare.] 
Why should not we with joy resound and sing 
The blessed natals of our heavenly king? 
Fitz-Geoffrey, Blessed Birthday (1634), p. 1. (Latham.) 
natal? (na’tal), a. [< L. natis, rump: see nates.] 
Pertaining to the nates or buttocks; gluteal. 
natalitial (na-ta-lish’al), a. [As nataliti-ous ae 
-al.] Of or pertaining to one’s birth or birth- 
day; consecrated to one’s nativity. 
which is within a mile of the Parish of Ad- 
combe, my dear natalitiall place. Coryat, Crudities, I. 84. 


natalitious (nd-ta-lish’us), a. [= OF. natalice 
= Sp. Pg. natalicio = It. natalizio, < L. natali- 
tius, pertaining to birth or to a birthday, < na- 
talis, of birth: see natall.] Same as natalitial. 
natality (na-tal’i-ti), n. [=F natalité, < L. na- 
talis, of birth: see natall.] 1+. Birth. 
I should doubt whether Samuel Foote visited Truro 
more than once since the natality of Mr. Polwhele was 


proclaimed to his kindred. 
Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. lxxvii. 


2. The ratio of the number of births in a given 
time, as a year, to the total number of popula- 
tion; birth-rate. 

The European defective classes, whose natality and in- 
fantile death rates are enormous, are forcibly exported in 
great numbers to this country. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVII. 160. 

nataloin (na-tal’o-in), n. [< Natal (see def.) + 

aloin.) À bitter principle contained in Natal 
or Cape aloes. See aloin. 


The quarre, 


. i [NL.] A genus of 
tropical American bats of the family eater te 
lionide and subfamily Miniopterine, having 2 
incisors and 3 premolars in each upper half-jaw 
and 3 incisors and 3 premolars in each lower 
half-jaw, and a short conical tragus. N. strami- 
neus is an example. 

[< L. natan(t-)s. r. of 
natare (> It. natare = Sp. Pg. sae on 
nater, naer), swim, freq. of nare, 

a 


swim, sail, flow, fly; cf. Gr. 
A Fish Natant. 


vaewv, flow, véew, swim.] Swim- 
ming; floating. Specifically—(a) 
In her., same as natant. (b) In zodl., 
swimming on or in the water; of or 
pertaining to the Natantes or Na- 
onin ao) a sot Boating on the sur- 
;_ swimming, 
of an aquatic plant. gigs whe eel 


Natantest (na-tan’téz), n. pl. [NL., < L. na- 


tan(t-)s, ppr. of natare, swim: see natant.| 1.1 
Cuvier’s classific ation, the third tribe of a A 


family, corresponding to the modern Pennatu- 


lacee of alcyonarian polyps. It contai 

b tained t 
anora Pennatula, Virgularia, Veretillum, 2 
mbellularia.—2. In Lamarck’s classification 


CBO), an order of Polypi, containing the 


ids.—3. In Walckenaer’s classi i 

J assificati 

on of spiders, such as those of the aan 
neta; the diving- or water-spiders.— 4 
Swimming birds. S a : 
ao ee Natatores. 

t-)s, 


~~. 


Natheles, 
same as Mitata ES a 
of azygobranchiate gas}. neh 
ate gastropoda ( 
od; oA A 


mir S) e 
ng Oceani 


or 
0) 


for 


natantly (na’tant-li), ad» 
ner; swimmingly; floating & na 
natatilet (na’ta-til), a, By. At ta 
can swim, < L. natare, swim: sa- “aati 
can swim; capable of swimp <® natan 
A Natatile Beet [the waten ta 5 i 


ther a Cacatile 5 
Name of, a ae whee ver hea 
N. Bailey, tr. of Collo 
natation (ni-ta’shon), n 
natação, < L. natatio(n-) 
ming-place, < natare, sw 
art or act of swimming 
Err., iv. 6. = 
SENIE (na-ta-t0’r6z), n. pl i 2 
natator, a swimmer, < een esl 
Inornith.: (a) In somone Swim: ae He 
ors and Swainson, the en as thoseg 
or those which habitually swo 2emipedtine 
It was one of the groups of y swim; the swim 
t ne of ps of the quinary sy, om 
with Insessores, Scansores, Rasores ry Gite, cone 
in use.] (b) By Blyth (1848 ana rallatores. 1 
Lamellirostres. ) restricted fg t 
natatorial (nā-ta-tō'ri-al), a i 
-al.] Swimming or adapted T 
natatory; specifically, ia 
Natatores. . 
natatorious (na-ta-t6’ri-us), a 
ee] pane natatoria. — 
natatorium (na-ta-to’ri-u : 
ums, natatoria (-ümz, Dee pl. vaN 
swimming, < nata torius, pertaining A 
mer: see natatory.] A SWEN 
place for swimming. ee 
natatory (na’ta-to-ri), a. [= F. natatoire = 
Sp. Pg. natatorio (ef. It. natatoria, a bath peel 
pond), < LL. natatorius, pertaining to a shin. 
mer or to swimming, < L. natator, a swimmer, 
< natare, swim: see natant.) 1. Swimming; 
having the habit of swimming in waier. 
There is little doubt that the natatory Sirenian oit 
was derived from it [Amblypoda] by a process of degni 
tion. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 7è 
2. Used in or adapted for swimming: as, tit: 
tory organs; nalatory membranes. 
natch! (nach), n. and v. A dialectal form o 


notch. 


quies of Erasmus : 


I yy 


natatory + 
Í Swimming: 
of or pertaining ott 


K natatory + 


Losh, man! ha'e mercy wi' your natch, 
Your bodkin 's bauld. Burns, To a Tala. 
natch? (nach), n. [Formerly also nache; u 
nache, nage, < OF. nacke, naiche, nasho "i 
naige (= It. natica), buttock, < ML. aa P 
nates, buttocks: see nates:] The butti 
rump. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
Width [of a cow] at the nache, 14 Feri 
zs ry nace: 
natch-hone (nach’bon), 1t ae 
bone, ete. ; < natch + bone. CE. at xe al itt: 
hone of the rump, as of an oà 
bone. 3 
nates (na’téz), n. pl. 


(athan) 


prominences of € 
optic lobes of the brain in ma a 
mals, the smaller, pos A 
the testes. See corpora Tea 
corpus.—3. The umbones PA fo 
nathł. An obsolete con rac 
hath not. Chaucer. see form 


nathe (naFH), ”- 
[Proy. Eng.] ae 
‘And let the restless? spoke 


it 
Of my eternal chariot on thats res a ON 
Aspiring back of oy ill Fs of Scyros nes? 
n /pyő-le5 
nathelesst, nathlesst (PË "ig. 
ad. [< ME. nutheless, resl.) Neat 
the less: see 70}, the, ding: Ch fhe 
not the less; notte orl pim es) 
Natheles wiliam ey ipalerne ci aime 


Smote on hi 
Nathless he s$ 
Natheless, eua haye $a 
Princess Elizabeth - - 5 ii 
of the trains which we had lai 


re 
ear: mor’, RE 
ep: BCC NOt, INES, 
ĝi noti ti Pei ore; never 
abe C atese] NOM 
pany e nd S5 Eo 
o a qeeous Swayne 
ite would that ool to goe. cette 
i p nathe assago 610 Spenser, F. Q., L viii. 13. 
g F iation of natural history: 
abbr ga < ML. #natica, in pl. 
ih nue oy Cf. natiform.) The 
“typical genus of Nati- 
cide, containing some 
900 species; and sub- 
divided into numer- 
ous subgenera. These 


“nails are all active, 
Predatory, and carnivor- 
nd several areamong 
ivalve shells 
sts of the 
A very 
ong the At- 
5 inches long 
e on the 


ous, 3 


group 
mostly 


p! 


ciform. 

arginal uncitorm. 
5 pell is generally subglobu- 
iar, with a semilunar entire aper- 
for and more or less callous 


i They have 
Mor rit the umbilicus. They hay 
NE tbo fimes been called sea-snails. E fw 
vit. naticiform (nat’i-si-f6xm), < (Cert 
lja BTC, Natica, q Ya t y 
J 


L. forma, form.] Having the form or aspect of 
the genus Natica; naticoid. 2 ee oy 
Naticina (nat-i-si’ni), ». [NL., as Natica + 
inal.) A genus of gastropods of the family 
Natieide. of ame 
Naticina (nat-i-si’n6é), n. pl. (NL., pl. of N ati- 
cina.) A subfamily of gastropods. Swainson, 
1840, 
naticine (nat’i-sin), a. Pertaining or related to 
Natica; resembling a member of that genus. 
naticoid (nat/i-koid), a. and n. [<¢ NL. Natica, 
q.¥., + -oid.] I. a. Like Natica or the Nati- 
cide; naticiform or naticine. 

I, n, A member of the Naticide. 
tatiform (nat/i-form), a. [< L. nates, the but- 
ne + forma, form.] Like or likened to but- 
fa sas the umbones of a shell: as, the nati- 
Jorm tubereles of the brain. 

The natiform protuberance of the temporal lobe. 
nati a Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 60. 

m shon), n. [< ME. nacion, nacioun, < 


Talla. 
(ME 
nae 
nb 
aks ot 


i.) reed nation, nasion, F. nation = Pr. natio, 
“oa ee Sp nacion = Pg. nação = It. nazione = 
Te mation) bith e= & Sw. Dan. nation, <L. 
aitt e, Nine a goddess of birth, a race, a peo- 

Ina broad ee, natus, be born: see nascent.) 1. 
in pl tion of persons of raco of people; an aggrega- 
sy te ‘Peaking the ee the same ethnic family, and 
i guages, me language or cognate lan- 
pa There a A 
me alle TRM en Cristene Men and Sarazynes and Men of 
T A RON deot Therusat Mandeville, Travels, p. 28. 
S Nacyons, a cco hath ben in the handesof many 
um Se ves, Cananeis, Assiriens. 
oa ate narrower g » Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 22. 

e tect a sov, ae political society com- 
ya Tait an atti Ds, an eS overmment and sub- 

tain erte Sized com nstituting a political 

erete terp unity inhabiting P- 
thet RNY is eya c Titory, withi Sava ere 

: Anan a ee eTCised, » in which its sov- 
ept) S Proy ay be q 

(rar t Per histo; efined ag 

vis on att ones made ara, or population which 

z p 4 EY. y , and as such dis- 

es * Ward, En ; 

pel inten, ont ae x Dram, Lit., Int., p. xvi. 

r: Soy iguty ft Words, theses, Within a certain 

a R z ercised, e a place where 

ji hi > 

CRUT meyme gn oc Es 

2 acc en eee 

4 h Con; ict; y of the peo- 
en) ae Ate 9 t Linit. CRA thp Federal govern. 

o ‘se } Whe, En s n, Const. Law, 20. 

oe Of men mmunity, 


X or = 
or animals, “Stes 
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Even all the nation of unfortunate 


nationalize 


And fatall birds about the 1 
about them flocked were, nationalisati lise, ete. See 
There his well-woven t ee F. Q., IL. xii. 36, alization, ete Sea sa pai 
e his oven toils and subtle ` Nati ism ( 
He laid, the brutish nation to ann tonalism (nashon o 
a AALO) {nas Alizm), n. [< nation 
Spenser, AM trophe Loe tion -| 1. National R E A 


al spirit or aspirations: devo- 


n; desire for national unity 
1 unity. 
nce, or prosperity. ss 


The equa 
ing hist tes oan the representatives of nationalisin, know- 


You are a subtile nation, you physi tion to the natio 


K s$ mdepe E 
? B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2, aoe pends 
But lawyers are too wise a nation ae 
T’ expose their trade t 


to disputation, 


y Ey CO 
4 AGA 7 Butler, Hudibras, TII, iii. 755 elsewhere, ~ ould not stand alone, bad Woke for fiends 
Sone VISION of students for voti 3 2. Te s % P eM 1) De 220, 
according to their place of bim oting purpo: Leap.) Specifically, in Ireland, the political 


g 
; h, as in the uni- 
versities of Aberdeen and Glasgo as 
ly in that of Paris. i 
These several nations [in the univers 
came into existence some time before the 
all belonged to the faculty of arts. + 
tions se WAS, like a royal colony, ina great measure self. 
governed. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 835, 
5+. Race; species; family; lineage, 
Allas! that any of my nacioun 
Sholde evere so foule disparaged be. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 212. 


Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce, 2 


Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 53. 
6. A great number; a multitude, [Colloq.] 
The French had such anation of hedges, and copses 
ditches. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, cane 
Law of nations. Sce lawl.— Mos 
clause. See clause. =Syn. 1 and 2, Te ae reg mation 
nation (na’shon), adv. [An adverbial use of 
nation, n.,6; prob. also in part an abbr. of dar- 
nation.) Very; extremely; by avast deal: as, 
Now Eng) nation pa’tic'lar, [Proy. Eng. and 
NCW bng. 
There, full oft, ‘tis nation cold. 
Essex Dialect, Noakes and Styles. (Bartlett.) 
It . . . makes a noise like father's gun, 
Only a nation louder. Yankee Doodle (song). 
national (mash‘on-al), a. [= F. national = Sp. 
Pg. nacional = It. nazionale = D. nationaal =G. 
Sw. Dan. national, < NL. nationalis,< L. natio(n-), 
nation: see nation.) 1. Of or pertaining to a 
nation, or a country regarded as a whole: op- 
posed to local or provincial, and in the United 
States to State: as, national troops, defenses 
; 2 pS; ’ 
debt, expenditure, ete.; hence, general; pub- 
lic: as, national interests; the national wel- 
fare. 
The spirit [of the people] rose against the interference 
of a foreign priest with their national concerns. 4 
K Macaulay, Burleigh. 
Asa national tax levied by the Witan of all England, 
and passing into the hands of theking of all England, this 
tax [the Danegeld] practically brought home the national 
idea as it had never been brought home before. : 
J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 389. 
2. Established and maintained by the nation, A 
r by authority of its laws: as, national banks; In antiquity they [the Jews) developed an intense sen- 
ee, 3 i ional timent of nationality. J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. 72. 
a national system of educa s eama imen ; ( nf li EF hon), n. [< 
è : 5 ; tonti : -al-i- on), n. 
church.—8. Peculiar or common to the whole nationalization (nash“on-al-1-za shon), R. , 
people of a country: as, national language, CUS- nationalize + -ation.] 1. The act or rendering 
toms, or dress; a national trait; a national re- national in character instead of local. 
ligion; national pride. Calhoun’s letter to Pakenham was the official proclama- 
R v : ir earthly C laced, ti ationalization of slavery, only, however, so far 
Long fanaa e DY sper, but when sins Pate Sanya duties upon m Cnion, bat by no meang 
5 Feige ser îi à t corresponding righ ` 
National interrupt their public Driton, P. L, xii. 317. with Be bet) Holst, ae C Calhoun (trans.), p. 239. 
i ional i ki i as regards pos- 
e reformation of national ill. Aw, 2 The act of making national as reg 
Cowper, The Flatting Mill & s d control; especially, as advo- 
za session, use, an OnSESE ate f 
4. Characterized by attachment or devoo to cated by many Boga the ae a Lae 
z ; sount: its institutions. te property, as in lands, railways, ete.. 
one’s own race or country, Or 1 vate property, as a A R AN i 
i in Ë on for national use: 
ee ation naturally UP the vesting of it in the natı 
His high and sugdencley x Droid; punctilious, and in- 4. the nationalization of land. 
T TEG © “prescott, Ferd. and Isa, ii. 8. “ ae compensation, nationalization of the land is 
i sembly,in French just and quite hopeless; with compensation, 
— National As aire Aa ntly unj q 


T d doubtiul s 
its benefits are Tee e i Laveleye’s Socialism, p. 299. 


program of the party that asit 
Soe ase arty that agitates for more 
ee Separation from Great Britains 
ee ior or a phrase peculiar to a nation; a 
Tate onal trait or peculiarity, 
i i ash? Pad 3 
a oe Gaal oo alien nanda, (< nation- 
the dva oe n. 1. In theol., one who holds to 
‘at ne election of entire nations as distin- 
Oui oe that of particular individuals. 
de rieriy Rev.— 2, A member of a Jewish politi- 
cal party in the time of Christ: a zealot.—3. 
[cap] A supporter of Irish nationalism. 
The Unionists cried out i os 
con of the disloyal I rish Mlo a. bt 
Hre the coercion by the latter of the loyal inhabitants of 
er, Appleton's Ann, Cyc., 136, p. 403. 
Il. a. Of or pertaining to nationalists; advo- 
cating or upholding nationalism. 
nationality (nash-o-nal/i-ti), n.: pl. nationali- 
ties (-tiz). (=F. nationalité =Sp. nacionalidad; 
as national + -ity.) 1. The fact of being a 
member of a particular nation; birth and mem- 
bership in a particular nation; relationship by 
birth and race to a particular nation: as, the 
nationality of an immigrant.—2, Relationship 
as property, ete., fo a particular nation. or to 
oe or more of its members: as, the nationality 
of a ship.— 3. The people constituting a par- 
ticular nation; a nation; a race of people. 
When the revolution of 1848 broke ont, oppressed na- 
tionalities were heard of everywhere. 
H. S Edwarda, Polish Captivity. IL vi. (Latham.) 
Hadjisand merchants from all the neighboring countries 
elbow the native Persians, and each nationality is easily 
distinguished. O' Donovan, Mery, xi. 
The war which established our position as a vigorous 
nationality has also sobered us. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. T3. 
4. Separate existence as a nation; national 
unity and integrity. 
Institutions calculated to insure the preservation of their 
nationality. 
Quoted in H. S. Edwards's Polish Captivity, I. vi. 
The partition of Poland . . . was the event that forced 
the idea of nationality upon the world. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 236. 


5. Nationalism; devotion or strong attachment 
to one’s own nation or country. 


ow, and former- 


To urg 


hist.: (a) See asse 


y afte tion of 1848, 
big Atter the revolution a m Tso, O AEG lodhe ation of tho and makes its appearanea in the 
A a SL aera tute rein ot wore 
ate 2 e Chai u es E O 
National bank. See x z E oe Boe ion gener- ar hardly less frequently. porary Rev., LITI. 149. 
Myrer estat ing the prevalent form of religion. at, and Jed nationalisation. 
er Sonn cma cs Protestant an are onal ‘(quash’on-al-iz), v. t; pret. and pp. 
terion the “verein being in both comet ‘Ge a oa lized, ppr. nationalizing. [< national + 
poral head ofthe ehh ang represen ted tan by a com- ee HE To make national: as, to nationalize : 
a 7 Established Church o 0) venant. -ize.] E ZO c “Po give the character of a j 
Ae convention, nell, Co See cur- an institution- ar ae E S 
E potional dobt: See debt anor CRS D tong to citizens 0 the same nation: as, 
rency. Natio: the flag of 2 Lae Whi ng to AR A Lalo 
Sce domain.— National „tS identified with the nationalize a foreign colony. 
National guard. (©) An armei Fed n red under tO gland now (10) contains a million and a halt 
French Aa ath ere Tt was abolished Dean A ver ae of all col onies that ever were i foun ded h 
a n d > modern 
me ea Jsa, but reorganized in She kingdom under Jargest, the soa SA ae ones, Works, 
important att Gy A name sometimes gitaros ADUNE gs 
tous aie some parts of A tet Institute of Fr a 
ated V. G.— National Insti erals. See Liberal.— Nag 
under institute. — National name of the Greenback 
tional party, in U.S. hist.» Renback)— National Re- 
bor party (which see, under Ttc. See the nouns. 
publican, salute, schools, =% © 
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8, Oceurring innature pure or uneombined with 
other substances: said of mineral products, and 
especially of the metals: as, native mercury; 
native copper: also used to deseribe any min- 
eral occurring in nature in distinction from the 
corresponding substance formed artificially: 
as, galena occurs native and also as a furnace 


et.— ricanparty. See American.— 
Native Cep sioth. Rime as koala.— Native 
bread, a fungus, Mylitta Australis, used by the natives of 
‘Australia as n sort of bread. It is often several inches in 
diameter, and when dry looks like a hard, compacted lump 
of sazo.— Native cat, the spotted dasyure of Australia, 
— Native cinnabar, cod, devil, mercury, trooper, 
etc. See the nouns.— Native companion, the large gray 
crane of Australia. = Syn. 7. Natal, Native, Natural. Natal 
has the narrow meaning of belonging to the event of one’s 
birth; hence it is chiefly used with such words as day, hour, 
star. Native means conferred by birth; as, native genius; 
or, belonging by birth or origin: as, native place, country, 
language. Natural applies to that which is by nature, as 
opposed to the work of art. Native eloquence is opposed 
to that which is acquired ; natural eloquence to that which 
is elaborated by rules.— 4. Indigenous, etc. See original. 
TI. n. 1. One born in a certain place or coun- 
try, a person or thing which derives its origin 
from a specified place or country. 


Well hast thou known proud Troy’s perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! x 
Pope, Iliad, vi. 70. 
That shadowy realm where hope is a native. 
D. G. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor. 


[Any person born in a given country is a native of it; but 
the term, with reference to a country, is naturally most 
used by foreigners, to whom as discoverers, explorers, tra- 
velers, writers, etc., “the natives” are the aboriginal in- 
habitants, until in the progress of settlement and coloniza- 
tion the native-born colonists claim or receive the name of 
“native” also.] 

2+. In feudal times, one born a serf or villein, 
as distinguished from a person who had become 
so in any other way. 


So that neither we nor our successors for the future 
shall be able to claim any right in the aforesaid [native] 
on account of his nativity (i. e., being in the condition of 
a native, or slave, of Whalley), saving to us our right and 
challenge with respect to any others our natives. 

Sir Gregory de Norbury, Abbot of Whalley, who died in 
[1309, quoted in Baines’s Hist. Lancashire, II. 9, note, 
By acts of emancipation or manumission the native was 


made a freeman, even though with the disabilities he lost 
the privileges of maintenance which he could claim on the 


nationalize 


_ Rome again and again nationalised large tracts of land, 
‘atagainan again made provision for the poor to occupy 
ite í 


i. 


Nineteenth Century, XIX. 76. 


Also spelled nationalise. ‘ 
nationalizer (nash’on-al-i-zér), n. [< nation- 
alize + -er1.] One who advocates nationali- 
zation, as of land, railways, ete. Also spelled 
nationaliser. 
Sir Rowland Hill and the English railway nationalizers 
proposed that the state enone own, tanes; but that the 
companies should continne A TEY Rev., LIV. 984 
nationally (nash’on-al-i), adv. In a national 
manner or way; with regard to the nation; as 
a whole nation. 
Tho Jews . . . being nationally espoused to God by cov- 
enant. South, Sermons, II. i. 
nationalness (nash’on-al-nes), n. The state of 
being national. Johnson. 
nationhood (na‘shon-hud), n. [< nation + 
-hood.] The state of being a nation. 
Toward growth into nationhood. 
The Century, XXXI. 407. 
natis (na’tis), n.; pl. nates (-téz). [L. nates, 
pl., the buttocks: see nates.) In anat., one of 
the buttocks; either half of the gluteal region: 
commonly in the plural. See nates. 
native (na’tiv), a. and n. [= F. natif, naïf = 
Pr. natiu, nadiu = Sp. Pg. It. nativo, < L. nati- 
vus, born, inborn, innate, natural, native, < 
nasci, pp. natus, be born: see nascent. Cf. naif, 
naive.) I, a. lł. Coming into existence by 
birth; having an origin; born. 
Anaximander’s opinion is, that the gods are native, ris- 
ing and vanishing again in long periods of time. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, I. iii. § 23. 
2t. Born of one’s self; own. 


There is but one amongst the foure 
That is my native sonne. 
Gentleman in Thracia (Child's Ballads, VIII. 162). 


8. Of or pertaining to one by birth, or the 
place or circumstances of one’s birth: as, na- 
tive land; native language. 

Ere the King my feir countrie get, 

‘This land that’s nativest to me, 


Mony o' his nobilis sall be cauld. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 26). 


‘The language have learn'd these forty years, land of his lord. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 495. 
My native English, now I must forgo. 3. In astrol., a person born under that aspect 

cae Shak., Rich, II., i 3. 160. of the stars which is under consideration. 
4 ne ES The length of time in which the apheta and anareta, as 


ponited in each respective figure of a nativity, will be in 
TR T ; ming a conjunction, or coming together in the same 
4, Of indigenous origin or owth; not exotic point of the heavens, is the precise length of the native's 
or of foreign origin or production; belonging "e SUED) MS Eola ub AES 
by birth: asthe native grapes of the South; a 4. [cap.] In U. S. politics, same as Know- 
native name. nothing. See American party, under American. 
—6. An oyster raised in a bed other than the 
natural one. 

Oysters raised in artificial beds are called natives, and are 
considered very superior to those which are dredged from 
the natural beds. Lib. Universal Knowledge, XI. 159. 

His eyes rested ona newly opened oyster-shop on a mag- 


nificent scale, with natives laid, one deep, in ci 
t scale, a in circula ar- 
ble basins in the windows. ; Pr s 


Dickens, Sketches, Characters, vii. 
6t. Natural source; origin. 


$ Th’ Accusati 
Which they haue often made against the Senate, 


All cause ynborne, could neuer be t i 
Of our so franke Donation. peers 


Shak., Cor. (folio 1623), iii. 1. 129. 
[Some modern editions read here motive.] 
native-born (na’tiv-born), a. 


Whittier, Lay of Old Time. 


Ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 
Shak., Rich. IL, iii. 2. 25. 
They feigned it adventitious, not native. ` 

Bacon, Fables, xi., Expl. 
Our music, in its most enchanting form, is purely na- 
tive, independent of any Saxon, Danish, or Norah ala 
O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxviii. 

Bayard Taylor always considered himself native to th 
East, and it was with great delight that in 1851 he round 
himself on the banks of the Nile. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 91. 
{With reference to names or other words, native is espe- 
cially used to designate a name or word indigenous K a 
country or among a people beyond the ordinary pale of 
Anglo-Saxon or European civilization; thus, the native 
ucts and customs of the barbarous tribes of Africa or 
trali rfectly civilized peoples of India, 
“native names” which are commonly so 

hen it is inconvenient or impossible to pive a country specified or understood 


nation of the lan; e, or etymologi: 
cerned. In e a ea Surely no native-born woman loves her country better 
Dame” means a name i used (and usually ori- han Ilove America. The Century, XXXVIII. 931. 
intry or pone e people indicated in nativel (n&’tiy-li), adv. By birth; naturally: 
originally. : d 


= We wear hair which is not natively our own. 
e likes and kiss like 


Born in the 


; hence, closely related; 


native things. ; Jer. Taylor (, Artif. 

ee Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 238. nativeness (na’tiv-nes), n. 

ation when a friend laments us, but wh 

"the anguish is too native.” Se 
__ Steele, Lying Lover, v. 

of). [Rare.] 

ler of arts 


Mi 


À The state of bei 
native, or produced by nature; TOER we 
= pativiam (nai tiv-izm),. [<native-+ -ism.] 1. 
n philos., the doctrine of innate ideas: the 
vey that sensation is not the sole source of 
ka eae, put sat the mind possesses ideas 

or at le Orms o. cepti 
R., iv. 241. that are innate. See mone s E 

1e author makes an exception in fay i 
ds, combined the truth that is in senean ai 


the truth that is in nativism. Mind, XTI. 628. 


In U. S. polities, the 
Ot s, the program of the 
» American party (which see, under Amer- 


Nativism which had just b 
and had been made (aaan 
Philadelphia, had 


nativity-piet (na-tiv‘i-ti-p)), 


a eR 3» typ 
andsomeness, p. 77. Natricine (nat-ri-si’ne), f . r $ Colubrid: H 


natricine (nat’ri-sin), 


Natrix (na’triks), ”- 


natroborocaleite 


natrobo 

: . Toc i 
nativist (ni’tiv-ist), n oe 
In philos., one who mai K Natin 
innate ideas.— 2, feq tai i 


One who supports leap.) In y he Net “I 3 


e r fayvone eA; 
AEN American o aS the 
the program of tl < 

t g 1G ria 
ican, American 
Fillmore was in Eur 


Nativists of Philadelphineng ten he Wag 
te H. von Holst, Con dard., 
nativistic (nā-ti-vis'tik) 9” Hist, qet 
In philos., of or pertai w 
nativisis. SA 

Thus the nativistie se 
the ‘‘empiristic” s choot ae Telanation isn 
Z calls jẹ 


g to Nati 


nativity (nā i 
[< Lo He ite, CO D 5 
naiveté (see naïveté, nain IL. Natig 
Pg. natividade = It, gs tin 
birth, < nativus, born 
of being born; birth, 


At thy nativity, a gloriou 
vily, a g 18 qui 
of angels, in the fields of Bethal 
To shepherds, watching at their foi fing 
8 by 
i’ Mii Y night, 
Christmas has come once more—th es P. ae i 
large majority of Christians to the co en ay devote % 
Nativity of the Saviour. Channing, menemorat ths 
A 


5 9 son Of th 

eri J 
2. The circumstances attending ion Life, n gy 
place, and surroundings. 8 Dirth, as tin. 


They say there is divinity ir 
tivity, chance, or death, 2 ‘Shae na 
A Prince born for the Good of rist 
his Nativity had not hindred it, ee 
> 


3. In particular, the birth of Chr 
tho festival commemorating the 
Christmas; (b) a picture repr i i 
Snan ( 1 picture representing the bini 
rist: as, the Nativity of Perugino in th 
hall of the Cambio at Perugia.—4, In feu 
times, the condition of servitude or villeinaga, 
See native, n., 2. 3 
The different ranks of the bondmen or unfi i 
Tee class [ia 
Scotland] have been preserved in the code of eee 
“quoniam attachamenta.” They are there termed natire 
men (nativi), and we are told that there are several kink 
of nativity or Bondage (nativitatis sive bondagii), 
Quoted in Ribton-Turner's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 3. 


5. Inastrol., a scheme or figure of the heavens, 
particularly of the twelve houses, at the mo- 
ment when a person was born; a horoscope, 


As men which judge nativities consider not singlestars, 
but the aspects, the concurrence and posture of them, 9 
in this, though no particular past arrest me or divert me, 


yet all seems remarkable and enormous. 3 = 
Donne, Letters, eoit 


Domicile of nativity. See domicile, 2— Feast of thè 
Nativity of Christ, Christmas. — Nativity of & i 
in titles of church festivals, the day of maia im 
death, regarded as his birth intoa higher life. Jn ea 
of the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptist, Hone tices 
of physical birth is meant, as in the Nativity 0 atholt, 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, in the Romy Tig 
the Greek, and the Anglican Church, a Tesily l C aptit- 
June 24th, in honor of the birth of St. John im he Rons 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary to Anaie 
Catholic and in the Greek Church, and also an ty in oe 
Calendar, a festival observed on Septen So casts 
memoration of tha pih of phe Me an ofthe heats 
ity, in astrol., to draw ou ‘ng to roles 
Tannen of birth, and calculate accort ingt 


future influence of certain stars upon ie pee Christus 


either 

Of Win 
ndom, if a par 
Chronicle, ¢ jS 
ist; hence, (o) 
£ ( 
birth of Chay 


ie. Halliwell. sited li 
X And will drop you forth a libel, oF eae i ii 
Betwixt every spoonful of 2 i ee Volpe 7 
b Ps 

on of natural ph 


nat. phil. An abbreviati E 
phy: so used in this work. 7 vi, Aan 
atricide (na-tris’i-dé), n. pl. sbrine soak 

(ic) + -ide.] A family of COT merged 
named from the genus Natris: A 
Colubride. 1. [NL 4 Nail? 


(ic-) + -ine.] A subfan » siho 
fied by the genus Natrix. Te! moderate gas 
the head distinct, the body and tah nger in Sr i 
and the teeth ungrooved and ni ( 
Dlack-snakes of the United States 
Bascanion) and numerous others. 


Gn OH @? 
na 
END, may, A 


snake, < natare, swim: © 


i z which 
nus of colubrine snakes to l: i 
sof c Jaurenti Ce may ed tr 


the Natricinæ. 


have been given. (a) BY J among Pbi 

a large RS now dissociato jes now, 0 pirit 
(b) By Merrem it was used for SP ing the 7 mite a 
der the genus Tropidonolus, mela yey was ly the 
rope and allied ones, _ (¢) By Oo ented 

genus usually called tophis, r 


black-snake of the United sae an 
2. [e] A maake oL i i 


natron + boron + calcite. 


SS DE J 


OS ET a ey 


ty, 2/0. 
c natron + Gr. LEED 
elit), 7 itie mineral occurring 
197 A Zeo. ATER 
a 
5 


u masses with 
generally of 
ro translucent. 


5}, ie K natron + 

meter.) An in- 
the quantity of 2 
ash and soda. E. H. 


p. Sp- natron, < Ar. na- 
5 onate of sodium: sec 
Gee Native carbonate 


samo S0 ikali (NagCO3;10H 20). 
< ane plants, in 850 
everal mariny Pieral springs. 


a) 
eight 
iid 
patton, nat 
i 


27 ron) Ne 
gtr 0 
piti 


ef. also Icel. 


CF nallle; [Prov. 


“To find fault; 248- 


” said Lisbeth, whose mo- 
Ler of her nattering habit. 
“George Eliot, Adam Bede, iv. 


-+ -ed?.] Pee- 
vèrd), a- [$ o tue and 


at/ord), © L 
pattered (m lous; impatient. 


i rew more nat- 
7 self, she believed she gr A nat 
ashe sid eat that she was conscious Of her 
sred ag slic STC > T. à i 
tele ya aoe Hain askell, Ruth, xxix. (Davies.) 
at/érd-nes), 7. Peevishness ; 


See quotation under nattered. 


patteredness (2 
qerulousness- 


jak zery common 
th sake (at erak), # A very, comm 
te materiak A Bufo calamita, belonging to the 
al 


ily Bufonide. Its color is light-yellowish, inclin- 
ianily Bufonia clouded with dull olive, and it has a 


i. $ 

ns : 

10- 

i, f : 

A) 

me, 

ur, Natterjack (Bu/o calamita). 

n Wht yelow line running along the middle of the back. 
L AN leap or cmwl with the slow pace of the com- 
F, a y but its motion is more like running, whence it 
ly Re re ot walking toad or running toad. Tthas 
n tae KI ow voice, which may be heard at a considerable 
lle, 3 

a latterjack.. orcinketo 
ia ra a toad (nat’ér-jak-tod), n. Same as 
380 tattery (nat! ori 
j H èr-i), a. [< 5 

= $ natter + -y. - 
i Re matured’ grabbed. glee et 
ta “ang. and Scotch 
A tes (ts) a a fk 
a | ngopo Dece of mat- 
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3941 
For covering the seates wit ree 
1s. Fabric Rolls of York Mere Bia Cpa closet, 
ty aoe OES. (Eneue, Dict, 
nattle (nat'l), v. i; pret. and Pp: rattled ict.) 
natlling. [Origin obscure.] 1. To APP- 
munch. [Seotch.]—2, To : 10 nibble; 


Personsi natural 

msinaifrizht 3 
ditehes, and et] Ment have carried hard: 

could never have dna Which their natora pes 


be 


= snes busy A ; Jer. Taylor, Works z 
fles; potter. [Prov. Eng.]—3. AA tri- Hence—6, Not strained o pit EENE 
make a faint crackling or A 'mining,to affectation, artificiality papi ected; without 
monitory of a giving way of the coe Unaffected applied to pe aggeration; easy; 
? ALA, 


[Prov. Eng.) 
natty (nati), a. [Formerly also 
dim. of neat®: see neat2, net.) 

spruce. [Colloq.] 
How fine and how nettie 


Good huswife should jettie 
From morning to night. 


Tusser, Husbandry, P. 159, 


TSons or to their eon- 


nelly; a dial, 


© was natural, map 
Neat; tidy; 


at when he was oif le, affecting ; 


A connoisseur might have se 


= ints” i . = T impulses of ’ 

1 i en “points é 7 ure AS Pp 8 of one’s na- 
had a higher promise for maturity than ney her which Ww. j affectionate ; kindly. 

plete George Eliot, Mill on tty com- as this a nat 


the Floss, 1.7, publish thesin of ka aaien Was this naturally done, to 


Latimer, Sermon bef, Edw. VL, 1550, 
be too natural to his parent. 
B. Jonzon, Catiline, iii. 2. 


A very natty little officer, whose handso; if 
a source of great pride and a matter of ESE 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 819. 


natty-boxes (mat’i-bok”sez), n. pl. Thecontri- 


No child can 


7 e “i-b 8. Inastat 

bution paid periodically by the workmen in physical. oe nes reS er cane 
v aoui branches of trade to the trade-unionto The natural man recei 

which they belong. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.) of God. er ne eee e 


natura (na-ti’ra), n. [L.: see nature.) 
ture; especially, nature personifi 

spe y; ; ed.— Na 4 

turans, nature regarded asa creative energy ; rana 

world with respect to its energizing principle. —Natura 

naturata, nature regarded as a result or Product of cre- 

ative energy; the total of sensible objects; the natural 


world. 

naturable (nat'ū-ra-bl), a. [< OF. naturable ; 
as dale +-able.] 1. Natural.—2. Kind. Hal- 
iwell, 

natural (nat‘t-ral), a. and n. [< ME. naturel, 
naturill, < OF. naturel, F. natural = Sp. Pg. 
natural = It. naturale, < L. naturalis, by birth, 
in accordance with nature, < natura, birth, na- 
ture: see nature.] I, a. 1. Being such as one 
or it is by birth or by nature. (at) Lawfully born; 
legitimate: opposed to adopted and to illegitimate, 

Then Ector eftersones entrid agayne, 

With the noble men, . . . [and] his naturill brether. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. §.), L 6844. 

Sept. 18, 1641.— Grant of tuition, &c., of Anne Lawrence 
— daughter, natural and legitimate daughter of Lawrence 
Edmundson, late of Maghull, co. Lancaster, deceased, to 
Thomas Edmundson of Maghull, aforesaid, her uncle. 

Admon. Act Book, P. C. Chester, quoted in N. and Q., 
(7th ser., 451. 
(b) By birth merely; not legal; illegitimate; bastard: 
as, a natural son: a use which dates from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

In England we have unquestioned descendants by nat- 
ural (i.¢., illegitimate) descent of Stuart as well as Plan- 
tagenet. N. and Q., ith ser., VI. 436. 
2. Native; native-born; indigenous: as, natu- 
ral citizens or subjects. 

Beforeall things God commaundedthatthekingesshoulde 
be naturall of the kingdome—that is to understande, that 
hee shuld be an Hebrue circumcised, & no Gentile. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 8. 

Jewish ordinances had some things natural, and of the 

perpetuity of those things no man doubteth. —— 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 11. 


Besides the natural inhabitants of the aforesaid places, 
they had, even in those days, traffic with Jews, Turks, and 
other foreigners. Hakluyt (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 20). 
3. Produced or implanted at birth or when 
constituted or made; conferred by nature ; in- 

-herent or innate; not acquired or assumed: a 
natural disposition; natural beauty; & natura 
gait. 


5 2 z 1 Cor, ii. 14. 
Na- ae vay children, What comes o’ follerin’ the nateral 
Seta i pce Mea above all things, and desperately 
aes ee e followed her nateral heart, and nobody 

ere she’s gone to. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 335, 


9. Formeä, produced, or brought about by na- 
ture, or by the operations of the laws of na- 
ture; real; not artificial or cultivated: as, nat- 
ural scenery; a natural bridge. : 
This rock is famous fora A 
ly through its heart. 


Confining our atte 
meadow grass, 


natural tannel, passing direct- 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p- 276. 
ntion, in the first place, to natural 
let us glance at the proces of hay-making]. 
A T Encyc. Brit., L 379. 

A good deal of the beanty of natural objects turns on 
association. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 555. 


10. Being in conformity with the laws of na- 
ture; happening in the ordinary course of 
things, without the intervention of accident or 
violence ; regulated or determined by the laws 
which govern events, actions, ete.: as, natural 
consequences; a natural death. 


To haue and enioy the said office of Gouernour, to him 
the said Sebastian Cabota during his natural life, without 
amouing or dimissing from the same roome. 

Haklinjt’s Voyages, I. 208. 

There is something in this more than natural, if whiloso- 
phy could find it out. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 385. 


It would seem natural that we should first of all have 
asked the question how the mere understanding could ar- 
rive at all this knowledge a priori, and what extent, what 
truth, and what value it could possess. If we take nafural 
to mean what is just and reasonable, then nothing could 
be more natural. But if we understand by natural what 
takes place ordinarily, then, on the contrary, nothing is 
more natural and more intette ae se ma exami- 
ati Jd have been neglected for so long a time. 
aunta z Kant, tr. by Max Müller. 
Saving men from the natural penalties of dissolute liv- 
ing ARAI necessitates me sean oe artista) pen- j; 
ties i i cells, on tread-wheels, and by the lash. = 
anties r H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 19. Ñ 
11. Of or pertaining to nature; connected with 
or relating to the existing system ot things; 
treating of or derived from nature as known 
to man, or the world of matter and mind; be- 
longing to nature: as, natural philosophy or 
history; natural religion or theology; natural 


laws. 2 
t natural religion which men might know... 

ee principles of reason, Mien ua eds = 

tion and experience, without the help of re va Ere 

ental life has led us into paths far re- 

sare eat ee along which the explanation of natural 


phenomena is wont to MOY ocosmus (trans.), L 207. 


gifts were poor. — 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 51. 
God loving to bless all the meani ann o E ot 
is servi yhether they be natural or acquisite. 

SS as or yer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 269. 


S ral gi e, ature, and dis- 
Acasto has natural good sense, good natur 

retion, very joys himself in his company. 
cretion, so that every man enjoys : : : 


such as one or it is from pirth. 
naked saints, who are 


A wretch whose natural 


an exact definition or even descrip- 


4. Born; being Per- 


I saw in Rosetto two of those 


i t veneration it may be in 
commonly natural fools, and are Pitton okthe East, I. 14. mpa to reason ae. ppontancous or creative function 
ee eee the nature, the human cons" Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 20. 
5. In keeping with or proper to the navy 4 F. R. 


or constitution; belonging to birta 
or constitution; normal: as, the m as, natural ] 
tion of the body in sleep; the natural coi Ss 1); nat 5: 
the hair; hence, as easy, spontaneous, g from te n in r ; 
if constituting a part of or procee oratory iN ; 
the very nature or constitution: 95 Man 


was natural to him. 


character, r number belong- 


of C (see 


i c natural i 
customable, the very same thing is now Lees at. ofh m ony mich mo 
isla itions, changi 
These cloaks throughout the whole fe t s one transi By ated Ke 
colour, and that is the natural oe ot Robinson), iL 4 relat 
‘Sir T. More, Utopia (tT. 93 7 7 ine 


A certaine contriued form: 
naturall to the writer, many timi 
and arte. Puttenkam, 
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y artic ‘ood proper to a fish, used to induce the fish 
oa ae distinguished from an artificial bait And yet this much 
or imitation of the fish's natural food : sometimes simply He was not bloody i 
called bait, when the artificial article is distinguished as a = Danie 
lure. Among natural baits are many small fishes, as min- A natural gift or endowment. 
nows; frogs; certain crustaceans, 28 crawfish; worms of Me 23 B anat “When 
various kinds; mollusks of various kinds; some insects or But how out of purpose and pinos ay Mm suits anand 
their larve ; spawn of various fishes and crustaceans, etc. the professors are grown 50 obst a d ont an aotan ant 
MAntural being. Sce being.— Natural belief, an in- presumers or hei own naturals, ns they are deriders of al 
stinctive, a priori cognition.— Natural body, according diligence that wa; B. Jonson, Alchemisi > ë Reader 
ar teaching, the physic PoP ody- cca 3. One born without the usual faculty of rea- 
y erally, the psychica: ly — that is -S BeOS 3 WS 
Soe ee soul, anna breath of life: opposed soning or understanding; 2 fool; an idiot. 
to spiritual body, tho body belonging and adapten taths This driyelling love is likea grea natural, that runs loll- 
spirit or highest part of man's nature. See soul, psychical, ing up and down to hide his bau ein a hole, eas 
Shak., R. 3 a i4 i 


spiritual. 
It is sown a natural body; 


his courses do approve, 
in his natural. — af 
l, Civil Wars, iv. 42. (Nares.) 


it is raised a spiritual body. I own the Man is not a Natural; he has a very quick 


aor ere E Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 
‘atural cause, 3 cause which acts by natural necessity, as von ae i 3 
a to compulsion and to freedom.— Naturalchild, 4t. A native; an or iginal inhabitant. 
cognition, etc. See the nouns.—Natural conscious- The more severe that these are to the naturalls, the 
eet the form of consciousness possessed by all moni r l- greater their repute with the Spaniards, who enrich them- 
consciousness. Natural day, a space of twenty- Selves by extorting from ihe other. v 
four hours. Sandys, Travailes, p. 202. 


In the space of o day naturel — A R 
This is to seyn, i foure and twenty houres. hs 5}. A production of nature. A i 4 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1.108. The abjectest naturals have their specificall properties, 


= efinition, a definition which states the essen- and some wondrous yertues ; and philosophy will not flat- 
Ae ats ` the thing defined, as when man is defined as ter the noblest or worthiest naturals in their venoms or 
a fmabetanee composed of a body and a mtae soul. impurities. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 
= Natural dualism, finger-breadth. fate cal 6. A yst f natural wild growth, not 
8 s. istic . An oyster of natura growth, 
oodness, eto., See the nouns Natura tot Tn 1 al planted. [New Ji ersey.]—7. In music: (4) On 


dealism, the doctrine that the immediate object in per- 3€ in 1) X 
ception is a mode of the mind which it is determined to the keyboard, a white key (digital) as distin- 


resent by its own natural laws.—Natural harmonic, ; A EIA i notation, the 
È sioa] instruments of the viol, lute, or harp families, guished fr Smee key. OR haan he 
one of the harmonics or overtones of en open string: Sign Ü, place efore a note to. a 

effect of a sharp or flat in the signature or pre- 


opposed to artificial harmonic, which is derived from a Li 
stopped string. Also used pleo! ically for any harmon- vjọusly introduced as an accidental. Naturalsare 


ic — Natural harmony, in music, harmony without mod- not used in signatures except where a change of key takes 
ulations or derived chords — Natural hexachord, inme- place and Oar more of the sharps or flats of the original 
tiaa da the gacong Taata Gand alio monin: 5o signature are to be annulled. Also called a cancel. See 

ed because it began on C, the key-note of the “nat- a n analure roeted b 
ural key. See keyl.— Natural history, immutationt, CRETE OTE ke (¢) pees arene d 7 

ty. See the nouns.— Natural infancy, a phrase af, or a tone thus represented.— ©. A km Co) 
sometimes used by law-writers to designate infancy under wig worn IM England early in the eighteenth 
century. 


the age of seven years, ae pele a period of ma rand 
ity i n5e.— T- 
e A A § Narna In 1724 the peruke-makers advertised “full-bottom tyes, 


vals. Secintercal. Natural key. See keyl.—Natural e peTna TERA 
law, the expression of right reason or the dictate of reli- full bobs, minister's bobs, naturals, half naturals, Grecian 
ion, inhering in nature and man, and ha ing ethically a flyes, curley Toys, airey levants, qu (= queue) perukes, and 
inding force asa rule of civil conduct; he will of man’s bagg wiggs” among the variety of artificial head-gear 
ae Bamna See law of nature, under ana which they supplied. ‘Encye. Brit., XXIV. 560. 
Natural liberty. See liberty. — Natural line o: sighi É t= yo) bor: Tati 
a hi Natural logarithm. Sco logarithm. —Nat- natural-born (nat M ral-bôrn), a. 1. Native 
ural logic, love, magic, magnet, man, marmalade, 10% country; not alien. 
method, motion. See the nouns.—Natural modula- Natural-born subjects are such as are born within the 
tion; in music, a modulation of easy and direct character, dominions of the crown of England; that is, within the 
as {rom a given key (tonality) to oncof its near relatives. ligeance, or, as it is generally called, the allegiance of the 
—Natural necessity, necessity which springs from with- king. pet Blackstone, Com., I. x. 
in, from an internal principle of development, not from es z NTN 
outward compulsion.— Natural obligation, an expres- No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of 
sion used in the civil law, in two different cases: (a) the United States at the time of the adoption of this con- 
Where two different persons, though no agreement ex- stitution, shall be eligible to the office of president. 4 
ma Her implied had Ten made, came into such a rela- Constitution of the United States, art. ii. § 1. 
tion that the pretor was induced to impute to it some of n : P : as, ¢ i "72 
the legal characteristics of an abLRRLONE for example, Fae by nature ; born so: as, a natural-born 
the fact of becoming unduly enriched at another person's cas a Spain “ 

naturalia (nat-i-ra‘li-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 


expense. (b) Where an obligation was imperfect, so that 
no action coud be maintained on it, and yet certain legal of L, naturalis, natural: see natural.) The 
sexual organs. 


ffonts Pawee an the same in all cases, were attrib- 
uted to it by law. e equivalent English is ù s 5 a ; 
y equivalent English phrase is im- naturalisation, naturalise. See naturaliza- 
tion, naturalize. 


geroa obligation.—Natural order, in bot., an order be- 
ank to me pani mem S lasinta dan, n ponte: t li ? 1 
netion to one of an artificial system devised for the naturalism (nat‘i-ral-izm), n. [= F. natura- 
mere convenience of a student. In this system all tlhe or- Jå, n A ES, E, 
gans must be taken into consideration, nail the affinity of jisme a Bp BRED) samara item | I 
any two or more plants will be determined by their agree- state of nature; uncivilized or unregenerate 
ae Aus cis rement | aarin phe more important organs condition. 
en in the less important.— Natural perfection,2 Those spirited and wanton cross-wor 
> r = . t 
a ection es isa Care es Miao themselves, who are striving with Bien anal Bete 
originai aly. the study of nature ii general; now more PAY: coma mpito the naturalism and lawless privileges of the 
[i ranch of physical science which treats of ij i 
thos inaction a penam ena on bodic which are ne Bp. Lavington, Moravians Compared and Detected, p. 63. 
i _ Accompanied byan essenfial change in the bodies them- A ratnom) 
selyes. It thus includes the various sciences classed under 2. Conformity to nature or to reality; a close 
- Re ne pees bireviated aat phil.— Natural adherence to nature in the arts of painting, 
e pifon of eine tusirum a 5 See sculpture, poetry, ete.: opposed to idealism, and 
Se the owns — Natural propensity pap. implying less of crudeness than realism. 
or innate one, ough it may not be Gogol, the father of Russian naturalism, wh 
Aoinnily deve IRD nal ater in ife Natural realism, fifty years ago, was as full of literary aei 
doctri obj a h e R prion, js Thackeray or Daos Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 479. 
: i | scale. See Aiea under key!.— 3: Specifically, in the fine arts, the rendering 
ern eal ecient ce, a phrase aori in much thesame Of nature, as it is, by the arts of design, but 
Feats (nomi ices and used without either slavish fidelity or attempt at il- 
i ntal, moral, or mathemat lusion. Itis the mean between idealism and 


ogy, etc. See the nouns. 3 E 
nds for its objectinde- Yealism.—4, In philos., that view of the world, 


Natur and especially of man and human history and 
leads Sa resem. society, which takes account only of navel (as 
eal relation Diet ea as distinguished from supernatural) elements and 

The f GON called icons, forces. 

7: On the basis of Naturalism, we may either look 
bove.— fatural pian ae a maaa distinct fromother individuals, ae 
papas eases er the race as itself i 
l : from which the individual is unintelligible = ~ ee 
W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 17. 

In theol.: (a) The doctrine that natural reli- 

sufficient for salvation. (b) The doctrine 

religious truth is derived from a study 
without any supernatural revelation, 


20492 ; 
natural 3042 re, _ haturalize 
l above its original sound.— Natural seeme to proceede from him by any studie or trade of rules, and hat all roligi ous lites 

over and above £ — e his natural. nes eee ane ment unaidec a i 8 ay 
aa Ke an act which is connecta with its subject by a ute but to be his nati itenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 253. naturalist (nat A Supernatura] ppal de, 4 
zane NEA aonane 7. See pal It is with depraved man, in his impure a mbat = Sp. Pg. It Malena h n. uenee thy i: 
= S TY t eTO ae St. Pa ` ate Pg. It. x Z ; | 

ae Feet 2 must maintaine this quarell. Bp. Hall, Sariraligh. ¢ 1, eh rani 


There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body. sense, tho’ very slow Understanding. naturalistic mat 


and ~ 


t] 1. One who und 


oe : natn 
philosophy; specifically atura) > Date 
aed Se ally, Al gas ati 
or devoted to natural koa Who ig ae 
ataia! Sense, a zoölogist or ik Doge 
A Naturali bserve that when th POtanist, MOR 
ney are only the slighter and y © fros eize 
that are subject to be congealed, So Waters: Upon 
K . Sout, © 


2. One who holds the hy Sen Pirta ght 

“ A 5 the -i Mona yy 

trine of naturalism. Cological tleom tea 
Org 


So far as the Spirit of God js 
Christian exceed a mere nature Teagon, so 
Bp. Hall, Mediti FO fr 
lis’tik 
p A ae a. 
aS -ic.] 1. Of, pertaining ©, on K Natura} 
with nature; natural; not formal IN Alcon ie 
2 A r 3 nAalizvad «+ g i ii a 
or conventionalized; hence, it jong) 
sembling nature: as,a naturalisticenes Pte 
7 Cctof lim; 
“ght 


on the stage. 
Such vivacious and naturalist; 

scarcely have passed the See tic expletives 2 vey 

b bea Athen s t 

2. Realistic. @um, No, 


“No one,” as Señor Valdés truly says, « 
perusal of a naturalistic book . 2. wit 
to escape” from the wretched wor 


2810, 


A 
uralisn iy 


.. 


ral'i-ti) n. [CME 
itie, < OF. (and F) natira Ko e 
= Pg. naturalidade = It. naturalità Cee 
ralita(t-)s, naturalness, < naturalis, natural: 
natural.) The quality of being natural; Be 
ralness. ge 
The goddis by their n ralitie i z 
furies, and A E ana nonet Close ype 
» Golden Boke, x. (Richardsa) 


naturalization (nat’i-ral-i-za’shon), n. [( 
naturalize + -ation.] The act of naturalizing 
or the state of being naturalized; specifically, 
in law, the act of receiving an alien into thee 
dition,.and investing him with the rights 
privileges, of a natural subject or citizen. Int: 
United St by Rey. Stat., 1878, title xxx, $$ 216, ete, 
persons of age, of the classes enumerated below, may be 
naturalized, with their resident minor children, uen 
taking an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and renouncing all allegiance to a foreign privet H 
or state: those over 21 who have (a) resided least 
five years continuously, and have legally declare ue 
intention to be naturalized and to renounce foreign F) 
giance more than two years before naturalization py 
resided here for a continuous period of five yers o ve 
three were during minority; or (c) resided p al ft 
and have served in and been honorably dise Se ani 
the military forces of the United States; oO se 
three years on a merchant vesse of ton vs eC 
‘ation of intention, etc. Citizen al 
a the United States ar 
arly obsolete- 
ng residing in the Uni 


ti 
S sth, 1 
before January 29th, 1795, 0 Sane hose 
June 18th, 1812. Widows and S deemed cti § 
made legal declaration before death a act of ee | 
In Great Britain, by_the Naturalizs ale n 
alien resident in the United Kingdon service of the cor 
than five years, or who has been in en A vortifiested™ 
for not less than five years, may O 
uralization. Also spelled naturale vention to 
|All States that are liberal of nati 
strangers are fit for empire eon, Kingdoms = mt 
lies the renunciation dijar oat 
tof entrance 17 Oe ae i 


aes 
ve 


Naturalization imp 
tionality, and the fac one te 
towards a new body Doe J Introd. on z oet 
Naturalization Act, $ Bete stat tol 

in 1872 der which aliens $ :gdom, 3A tng | 

ean property in the United, Kine ets Mie 
cilities for aliens to pecome ee 

given, and provisions embodie a mE 

to become aliens. = . pret: ; 
naturalize (naț’ū-ral-iz), CE i nate 

uralized, ppr- naturaliZing. 

= Sp. Pg. naturalizat =" To red pi’ 

ural + ize.) I. wans a or make # 

of nature; identi 

nature. tood in 
Human freedom must, be ane 

sense from that TUR whic ol 

iar, if it is to stand in tpe 

naturalise the moral P Green, Prol 


nablin f ab 


mê if gi 


egomen nd 
ey ib 

ronder eas: 

2, To make natural; 7°” 


by custom an habit m a 
He rises fresh to his Darn 


naturalized his labours 
3. To confer the Tlg, po 
ural subject Or citizen 


z your exclu- 
= to break y 
y a foreigner 


a 
gel q stoc® 
omm” resso sramidal 
£ pre apy 
a Fou rost ized for 
st De be naturai W. Holm p 
ani oS iti f life that 
s ae to new conditions ota ive 
ey? t to near tO na 
Or to ada P s shall apri T ÈO to introduce 
a to thrive as if indige- 
a foreign plant or ani- 
s naturalized is not merely habii 
notă: y plant that i va grows without eer elephiant 
imate, 8y acclimatized, as f han 
etna s noton y a Tor itself and Ree 
n captivi y Pe English sparrows in 2 z a 
gs rabbits in gst those Blacks, a cu g 
ized among: ta A 
m to pen a aR ith, ‘True Trav els, I. 48. 
: S our figs, our apricots and 
imported in different 


pida ee 
i ar emer. 
t one particula emer 
nes Elsie Venner, XXL 
j 


aches, 
our peach 3 
our ae angers among Wsp gardens. 
Boral naturalized in OV ‘Addison, The Royal Exchange. 
sath 


7 aral or 
ion, to apply a natural or 


cancel (2) t0. 1, To explain phenomena by nat- 


= Il. Les exclusion of the supernatural. 
glaw far the mind of an age is mieie by ue 
ra We see how ndency; let us note a few of the thousa’ 
gaturalizing en Choh it appears. wa 
ret sani ane forms Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., i. 


ome like a native. 
ADN i here [in London] bees aan tay e 
i eceivi is good for my 2st} 
pag more Holy received than 1s g le 
rememvcr. 


3, To become a citizen of another than one’s 
native country. 


a) Also spelled naturalise. ua 
K pally (nat'i-ral-i), adv. 1. By nature; not 
ing, wart or habit: as, he was naturally eloquent. 


Fire, chose flame if ye marke it, is alwaies pointed, and 
naturel by his forme couets to clymbe. k = 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 78. 

We naturally know what is good, but naturally pursue 
what is evil. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 55. 


2, Spontaneously; without art or cultivation. 
For syth he wrought it not naturallye but willingly [pur- 


sly], he wrought it not to the yttermost of his power, 
nt with such degrees of goodnes as his hye pleasure 
Iyked to Ipmit, Sir T. More, Works, p. 129. 
There is no placewhere wheat naturally grows. Johnson. 
3 Without affectation or artificiality; with ease 
OF grace. 
That part 
and naturally perform’d. 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i. 87. 


sual course of things; by 
Ce; of course. 


Was aptly fitted 


4. According 
an obris Ing to the u 
‘ous consequen 


Poverty naturally begets dependence. 


ee roldsmith, Citi xvii 
ybre Tatura}; Vi » Citizen of the World, xxvii. 
i stalne -r : 
Be king A g tal-nes), n. 1. The state of 
We bts th S, naturalness of conduct. 
e yi e nat s 
des f t emment inseneibiy partake ap Te CDY AN the forms 
P e ntormity t South, Sermons, TIT. xii. 
) tence of atin 0 Dature, truth, or reality: ab- 
rtificialit, 2 ty; ab 
pie tion; 88, thenau C aggeration, or affecta- 
et uw Seek to be ee of a person’s conduct. 
ul 4 lature or Nies a consciousness that for- 
Mo s i = 
sai matte (natin), nai owel, Study Windows, p. 205. 
ot ie P. nature — So. S, KME. nature, < OF. 
e i D. natuur Moon: ratura = Fries. 
je atn (7, ‘natüre, natin, - nature = OHG. na- 
F tutin? L nat cre, G. natur — 
at tion ope natura, b 2. Natur = Sw. Dan. 
nra [Sate ality, < nago; Sin, natural consti- 
tle Rrettage: ascent.) 1 natus, be born, ori- 
S Wea, vigin stock, Birth; origin; 
xt Mong Anta eten,” quod ho, « 
i "8 my fader is ae of on nature, 
antl of Ne; ( 
ett e rydes (E. F, 
Se ats ate J eek Substance me eee 
PE Eep ne, antes 1 en. TV, i. 1, a0 
ic! tnea Orcas pene Not sinners of the G 
Arg tive 0) P Sen- 
gil te dotas ap CCe8Se8 of Memate ee 
y PS andi 28ey inter eterial world, 
| Drese € Worl. no Mediate between 
lq ? Producing all organ- 
5 y order of things: 
abhors a vacuum.” 
ersonified, 
an nature 
^ Sempest, v, 1. 245 
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Thon, nature, art my g, 

a a goddess 
My services are Bonnie a 
Nature is the last of 
poreal and sensible world, and 

poreal anme - Which, t d 
ers, orders and presides over al] munda p Dow- 
Proclus (tr. by Cudworth), Cae anata 
Wherefore, since neith 
itously, or by the unguid 
himself may rea: 


3 to thy law 
Shak., Lear, i. 2,1. 


t fabricate this cor- 


e utmost bou R 
ig full of reasc nd of incor- 


all causes thai 


produced forty. 
matter, nor God 
all things imme- 
e oneindea that 
» Walch as an inferior 
rts finely execute that 
S in the regnlar a 
5 that there js Me 


which, 
it, and 
as this plastic nature 


: Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey, 
3. The metaphysical prin¢iple of life: the pow- 
er of growth; that which causes organisms to 
develop each in its predeterminate way. Ari 

totle detines nature as the principle of motion in th = 
things that move themselves, meaning by motion ae 
cially generation and corruption. Inasmuch as the inca 
striking characteristic of growth is its regularity, nature is 
also conceived by Aristotle as the principle of inward ne- 
cessity, as opposed to constraint on the one hand and to 
chance or freedom on the other. Hence nature is in lit- 
erature frequently contrasted with fate and with com pul- 
sion, as well as with fortune and free election. z 


There are in sublunary bodies both constant tendencies 
and variabie tendeņcies. The constant Aristotle calls na- 
ture, which always aspires to good, or to perpetual reno- 
vation of forms as perfect as may be, though impeded in 
this work by adverse influences, and therefore never pro- 
ducing any thing but individuals comparatively defective 
and sure to perish. The variable he calls spontaneity and 
chance, forming an independent agency inseparably ac- 
companying nature—always modifying, distorting, frus- 
trating the full purposes of nature. Moreover, the differ- 
ent natural agencies often interfere with each other, while 
the irregular tendency interferes with them all. So far as 
nature acts in each of her distinct agencies, the phenomena 
before us are regular and predictable; all that is uniform, 
and all that, without being quite uniform, recurs usually 
or frequently, is her work. But, besides and along with na- 
ture, there is the agency of chance and spontaneity, which 
is essentially irregular and unpredictable. 

Grote, Aristotle, iv. 

Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune. 
. . . Those that she makes fair she scarce makes honest 
and those that she makes honest she makes very ill- 
youredly. 

Ros, Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's office to Na- 
ture’s: Fortune reigns in the gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of Vature. Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 44. 

Yet had the number of her days _ 

Been as complete as was her praise, 

Nature and Fate had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life. Ç p 
Milton, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 13. 


4;. Cause; occasion; that which produces any- 
thing. 


The nature of his great often ct i oval ees 
5. The material and spiritual universe, as dis- 
tinguished from the Creator; the system of 
things of which man forms a part; creation, e 
pecially that part of it which more immediately 
surrounds man and affects his senses, as moun- 
tains, seas, rivers, woods, ete.: as, the beauties 
of nature; in a restricted sense, Whaler er is 
produced without artificial aid, and ene smi 
changed by man, and is thus opposed to art. 


ing: ificial: for Nature is the art of God. 
or ae ae atio T. Drona Religio Medici, i. 16. 


s nature 
nes or S aributes which constitute a being or 
E v z it is, and distinguish it from all 
ae sigh also, kind; sort; species; category: ag 
G aks i E eut i the divine natures itis 
- nature e to i? i 
was in the nature of a Toas ie ee 


Lyve thou sox 
myn, wermis 
or no fors is of Jak of My Aae 
$ Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 615, 
Things rank and gross in nature, 
> Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 
n wish my years 


you service j 
That might become a conen oe 


Fletcher, Spanish Curate, L 1. 

t many regions lying in the 

very rich of divers natures, 

ne Capt. John Smith, Works, L 125. 

he e Jew8]apprehended the Crow of Th 
was put upon op. p Prehen n of Thorns which 
tation of the nature of his Kien Se e 
Stillingfleet, S ii 

The nature of her {Cathe A a We 


5 rine Sedley'a a 
James is not easily to he explained. Hoye) iiduedte over 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
mesticated condition, 


Onely this ig certai 
same latitude afford MAAS 


8. An original, wild, undo 


pie animal or a plant; also, the primitive 
ition of man antecedent to institutions, 
especially to political institutions: as, to live 
in a state of nature, 
That the condition of mere nature that is to z 
t f —that is to say, of ab- 
solute liberty, such as is theirs that are neither reat 
hor subjects, is anarchy and the condition of war; that the 
precepts by which men are guided to avoid that condition 
are the laws of nature; thatacommonwealth without sov- 
ereign power is bat a word without substance, and cannot 
stand ; that, subjects owe to sovereigns simple obedience 
in all things in which their obedience is nat repugnant to 
the laws of God, I have sufficiently proved. 
: Hobbes, Leviathan, ii. 31. 
9. The primitive aboriginal instincts, qualities, 
and tendencies common to mankind of all races 
and in all ages, as unchanged or uninfluenced 
by civilization; especially, the instinctive or 
spontaneous sense of justice, benevolence, af- 
fection, self-preservation, love of show, ete., 
common to mankind; naturalness of thought, 
feeling, or action; humanity. 
For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves. Rom. ii. 14. 


Res. But, to Orlando: did he leave him there, 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness? 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back and purposed £o; 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 2. 130. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds. _ 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 175. 
hast nature in thee, bear it not. 
oe Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 81, 


Oh mother, do not Mie your png forget not 
“he touch of nature in you, tenderness! 
we Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, v. 2. 
10. The physical or moral constitution of man; 
physical or moral being; the personality. 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Our natures do pursue, 
* Like rats that ravin goro hese pego T e 
y evil; and when we drin. die. 
Atn age Shak., M. for M., i 2 182. 
In swinish arep R 
i ie as in a death. 
Their drenched natures lie ae n A tucbeth, 1. 7. 68. 
hich God 
Thus have they made profane that nature whic 
hath not only cleans’d, but Christ also hath assum'd. 


He needed not the spectacles of books to read Nature; Milton, Church-Government, if. 3- 


he looked inwards, and fou ne there . on Dram. Poesy. 


i t a laws are laws 
Nature is that world of substance whose 


ird Nature’ t restorer, balmy sleep! 
Tird Nature's sweet yung, Night Thoughts, i. 1. 


ire, i i i ition, or 
of cause and effect, and whose events transpire, m orderly 44. Inborn or innate character, disposition, o: 


sessi those laws. 
A Raes an oT Nature and the Supernat., p. 43- 


> un: À 
Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences natural endowments, 


i i he leaf. 
changed by man : space, the air, the Wot ci 


ri s which p 
henomena, together with the causes w 
Íncluding not only all that happens, but 


fect. 

Hence—6. That which is conto 
or to truth and reality, as Ce 
that which is artificial, forced. con oa 
remote from actual experience; iM 


With this special observance, fas overdone is from 


modesty of nature: for anything Sa nt the first and now, force; 


purpose of playing, whose end, 


to nature. 
was and is, to hold, as t were, the miyo. Hamlet, ili, 2 
Fi i unpreju- han nat 
those tastes which See w E 


Only nature can please 


diced and refined. erty, 0 quality 


7. Inherent constitution, ae kind; the quali 


essential character, quality, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri C 


seas 


-T ce, by metonymy, en 
A a Evely look up to a superior nature. 


he person they € 
formed to nature ners of t 

ished from 
tional, or 


+ jination; inherent bent or disposition ; indi- 
A E or temperament; inbred or 
T as opposed to acquired; 
a person so endowed: as, 


is nature is too noble for the world; 


roducetheM; He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 


under. His heart’s his mouth: 


t t 
f causes being as What his breast forges, that his tongue mest va- ogg, 
much a part of the idea of nature as those whi FS SE : 


‘This can only suce: 


all men slaves 
Tt is your nature to have naana 
To you, but you akno nE o no 


Sejanus, fii. 1. 


. th ital man; vitality; vital 
that you o'erstep not the 49 The vital Poe eal course of life; life- 


time. : 
And the ene 


x 


Bacon, Moral Fables, iv., Expl. 
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dae th th,oranun- ger as naughtily 
offences being many, I would repent ont the re- amander of fire, a gnome ‘of theearul, oF 8 a ee auger. See auger 
mainder of nature. Shak, All's Well, iv. 3. 2972. dine of the water _, eels we wD) e or prov, Eng.] ger.) Na 
tur-wer’s lip), n. A re- Chey bore the trnk San igen 
A Lag 


6, sit, you are old: nature-worship (na esas 
Nature in you stands on the very verge ligion whieh deities the phenomenn of phy peel out sweet potable liquor. 5 
s AA r 3 Pe 3 roe i a 
Sh h as the heavenly bodies, tire, the naught Mât), n. mid Gea Fait the, 


mc a, n, Lear, ii. 4. 149. 
Of her contine. ak., Lear, i nature, suc 


18. In theol., the natural unregenerate state of wind, trees, ete.; also, the principles or prac- naught, < ME. naught n two p A 
{he soul; moral charactor in its original condi- tice of such a religion. m Eoi nagt, naht, < AS. naw nt Sb naut, tay 
tion, unaffected by grace. naturism (na een attrib. shortened from orig. Jong. ult, wil tah 
Day TRACED NY eat orea Mare er] 1. Inmed.,aview which attrib, nahe; (2) nought 3 Me Rawijg ? With i 
as others. Eph. ii. 3. hing to nature. Dunglison. [Rare.] nowt, noght, nozi, 4 ee ‘na th 
‘Yet if wo look more closely we shall find —2, Worship of the powers of nature: same contr. noht (= OS neous ; 
Most have the seeds of judgment in Herai as nature-worship. Encye. Brit., XX. 367 nawet, naut, nat =MLG. af tits 
Nature affords at least ng e drawn right. naturist (nii’tur-ist), n [= E. natu TEE nčowiht, niewih EA riet ia 
1ł. See the quotation. nicht), nothing; in po niht, C 
È D . F 


The lines, though touch 4 

mi A b Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 21. nature + -ist. 5) i 
Those that admit and applaud the vulgar notion of na- wcetes, nawetis, nates — 

aN st here advertise you partly because they do so, t nic t3, NALES = D 

ture, I must DOTS atys SKET shall hereafter many times G monts, used in th 
no value, nothing; in ace. pe’ 

: ih 


Boyle, Works, V. 168. 
as adv., not: see notl 


The Judgment, umpire in the strife i 
+ Niets 


t Grace and Nature have to wage through life. dve 
w Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. $0. and partly for brevity’s 
call naturists. 


ON ee Make thick my blood ho trust tirely to nature 
Make thick my blood; ysician who trusts entirely to natur Pee wode a shor 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 2 a Ws same wor d; < ne, not , fi shorte 
That no compunctious visitings of nature O OMEC CUIS ttik [< naturist + -ic J õwuht, ete., aught, an th T wihi, à 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between naturistic (na-tū-r1ıs ik), &. uS EE ought] T nL Ything: see ne 
The effect and it! Shak., Macbeth, i. 5.46. Of or pertaining to naturism or nature-wor ship. aes TeS - 1. Not anythi g; wih tug} 
15. Spontaneity; abandon; felicity; truth; Encyc. Brit., XX. 366. ; There waaa man that hadde nought. te 
naturalness. ` j : 2 naturityt (na-ti’ri-ti), ”. [< nature + -ity.] prguys & robbed hym, € to, 
ae poise 78 r q4 Pi a; r a 4 à oemes, ete, + toke noy, 
With Shakspear’s nature, or with Jonson's art. The qualit y or state of “being, pr oduced by na Mirrors, though decked with di ete. (ed, Fumivai’ : 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 224. ture. | Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. If the like forms of things neyo OTON be 
Course of nature, crime against nature, debt of na- naturizet mat iz), v. t.y pret. and pp. natu- et not fop aiva 
ture, effort of nature, freak of nature. See couræl, rized, ppr- naturizing. [< nature + ize. To Of naught is nothing. maon, The Baniy, 
thing, eto— Formal nature. Sec formal.—Good na- endow with a nature or special qualities. thing made, a 
ture. (at) Due natural affection. pee AN Marlowe, Jew of y 
Tis the secret l human plans and projects Malta ty 
And therfor alle faders and moders after good nature Of nature naturized ’gainst all infections. Browning Reve, tO nau, 
aught to teche her children to leue alle wrong and euelle B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii.1. 2, A ciphe ng, Ring and Book 
waies, and shew hem the true right weye. h, n. See nautch 5 . A cipher; zero. [In this se s 
Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 4- naucd, 7. I eae ils, @ Grama, monly nought; but there is no NSC algo gry, 
() Kindly disposition; a natural disposition such that Nauclerus (na-kle rus) dio g i $ S “I- distinction. ] S no ground for a; 
one does not readily take or give offense; an easy, indul- (05, & ship-owner, shipmas ser, Skipper, S$ vave, Castaway like so miy N, 5 ! 
atural badtemper.—Inastate a ship, + k/jpoc, lot, property: see clerk. so many Naughts in Arithmetic, 


Re ee k de. (b) In thed., T J f Fal læ, of tl I Milton, Lik 
pa akure, (ay Naked as when born; nude. (0) In thed., Tn ornith., a genus 0 Falconide, of the sub- 3+, Wickedness MOEN or 
. > À- . ` ` X z eke j ` 
in a state of sin; unregenerated.—Individuand nature. family Milvinæ; the swallow-tailed kites. The Feire Se we lade onelan 

= sho and folily spedde of th 


See tadiriduand.— . See individu- e s = 
planes See Roe interpretation: — type is the African N. riocouri, and the genus has often atynes that we haue vndirtake a-gei 
Taw of nature. (a) An unwritten law depending upon also included the American N. furcatus, now usually call- for envye and for nought. _ Reine Queenes knygtis f 
an instinct of Oe race, universal conscience, or ed Elanoides forficatus. _ See cut under Elanoides. pes erlin (E. E. T. S), iti ga 
OT o, Jn ichtli., a spurious genus of fishes, based Be naughtt, 2 familiar malediction, equivalent to 
plague (or a mischief) on you”: sometimes followed y 7 


common sense. [This was the usual sense before the mid- 
die of the seventeenth century.) on the young of Naucrates, or a stage of de- the words awhile or the while 


If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no rea- velopment of the young pilot-fish, Naucrates Jarry, sir, be better 
son in the lair of nature but I may snap at him. ductor, when a first dorsal fin and preopercular ` arry, sir, be better employed, and be naught awhi 
Shak., 2 Hen. IY., iii. 2. 357. spj : Se ; Shak., As you Like it i Lu. 
pines are present. Cuvier and Valenciennes, ae wet ve toe x 
(L) The regular course of human life. 1839.—3. [l T} S RRR So; get ye together, and be naught! 
Tee $39.—3. [l c.] The stage of growth repre- Fletcher, Humorous Lieute q 
I died whilst in the womb he stayed, sented by the spurious genus Nauclerus, 2, a : pee 
‘Attending nature's law. BISON OF p hef 5 = TUS, 2, 28 To call one to naughtt, to abuse one grossly. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 38. N. orrot OY ANY other genus of carangids. ee He called them all to naught in his fury, an hundredré ff 
(© See tae!, 3.—Light of nature. Seelighti.— Long by aucoride (ni-kor‘i-de), n. pl. [NL., < Nau- els and traitors. 
coris + -ide.] A family of heteropterous in- N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p13 


nature, See longi.— Plastic nature. Seo the quotation ) 
a A worth under def. 2—'The nature of things, sects founded by Leach, in 1818, upon thegenus To come to naught, to come to nothing; fa ; 
ght, to slight or ire f 


the regular order or constitution of the universe. —To go Naucoris; the water-scorpions. They are preda- failure; miscarry.— To set at naug 
gard ; despise or defy. 


pater to nee e way of nature, to pay the debt of ceous aquatic bugs, flat-bodied, and usually oval, living in $ 
He's walked the way of nature, met Tapoa, tiero hey a ee Ak about dn Ye have set at nought all my counsel. Pror Lis 

SN aaa ee yon, oy v.24. abound in the Rentincestace United Strea and eio And Horod with his maen or war set im a pogl l i 

fe Cer ig is (na’k6-ri y PRO mocked him, . . . and sent him againtotet”. ij 
To relieve or ease nature, to evacuate the bowels. Baueous ve r zis); n., DNL. Eeo, 1762), , ae i 
na ee eee ontaneously 2 Gb 1 ; ue ay) ee) a ug. | The typi- To set naught byt. Same as to set at naught 
nature grass; nature hay. [Scotch.] T oN of Naucoride, formerly referred to ` mhe saisnes ne sette nought ther-by, ne deynel tt 
nature (na‘tir), v. t; pret. and pp. natured, ed piar: EF species are Old World, being arme the fourthe part of hem. Merin Œ. 1.8) ite 
Mtoe gery E narn Smale] i P Tae EER tiy WED HHO © Ui II. a. 1}. Of little or no account oF value; 
to endow with distinctive natural qualities. BUS ae OL OTIS. oie “ou le t valueless; useless: 
Naucrates (na’kri-téz), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. vavxpd- YOT% ss; Vi s; useless. 

Things naught, and things indie es ecles PA. 


He which nat i 
w 'ureth every kynde, ze, a fish so called, lit. holding a ship fast (cf. 


The mighty God. Gower, Conf. Amant., vii 

ae nee Vii. Peheneis), < vai i Ere in number t 
Others, similarly natured, will not ChE SS Ree heneis),< vave, a ship, + xpareiv, rule, govern.] geing past these Isles which are many io Mnt 
thers, similarly natured, wil mm E ht falling with a po 


all naught for habitation, 
the mayne, found a great Pond 
Quoted in Capt. Jo 


do this. = Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 97. 
nature-deity (na’tir-dé’i-ti), n. A deity per- 


esh water. | 7 yh 
on mith'è W orks 1 


Fomiyivng a phenomenon or force of physical 1 

‘nature. 2}. Lost; ruined. way! 
oa b a a 
nature-god (na‘tir-god), n. Same as nature- Go, get you to your nonse; Ns fak Cer Ti 

dei h TEA All will be naught else. ag about yout honot, 

z na irel, 4. = + A iddle English form of nat- ee My cause was naught, for hesent ne'er BSF tt 
a .] In ker., same as proper. ot-fish (Naucrates ductor). ‘And he that wrongs the Pn Petonen RUT is. 
pales’ 


wicked; paci 


} eless (na’tir-les), a. [< nature + -less.] A genus of fishes of th i 
Sate Ms £: s, = the f Ay ide: 
o Te ; unnatural. Milton. pilot-fish. N. ductor is Rea Goa 3}. In a moral sense, 
agti (aa ami A mvt sy, naufrage) D py LC naa = SP. Geta 
aeie i on natural Pg. It. naufragio, < L. naufragium, a shipwreck, and charity, to confirm the 


< navis, a ship, + franger i 
i A . ngere (V frag), break, dast i a to brir 
rint), 2. An impression to ieces: see nave?, fracti AN dash that be naught, 97 timer, 2d Sem 
P Pp e nave?, fraction, fragile.] Ship- at p's] tribulation was 


m a natural object, as a wreck. But when his [Pharaoh eee) 
ht againe., a ribulation ( pl 


f one of the processes of na- Guilty of the ruin and naufrage and perishing of infi- than was he naug 
PMG Es a USE : S. More, Cumfort against T noe. ih 
A pro- Bacon, Speech on taking his place in Chancery. No man can be stark naught a E ME: eii, 

so nough n AS: N 


, Aus- 2aUfrageoust, a. See naufragous. ât), adv. [Al 
Pae naufragiatet (nâ-frā'ji-āt), v. t. [< naufrage Dnt p ought ne Soe naughi "m 
‘game W 


ona (L-naufragium) +-ate2.] Toshipwreck. Lith- nahi, ete., ace. of natet 


are upre e ani 7 
mselves, copies 9, grim’s Farewell (1618) oi 
inting. The i frä- z notl, a shorter form 
rinting. af lead, aes pas gus), a. [Also naufra- degree; not at all; ag Aone 
il £ E a . . aura a= $ es hav 
ahisi ect wrecked, causing shi Bees 1o garir T saw how that his DOr they 
ani Srangere ( H , < navis, ship, + ‘And freten him, 10! 
made, J agere (V frag), break: see naufrage.] Caus- - na wo! 
h H LS ae 2 Where he hits nought knowes, 4 
ects oi r t 
tempestuous, and oft naufrageous sea, wherein cares. aie 


lectrotype or a youth and handsomeness are A iJi 
ra ae n a less Herat to the body han e tossed with no naughtily (na/ti-li); 
he en- ~ Jer, Taylor (1), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 33. ferently. anona DRT 
dto be a spirit nauger (nå’'gèr), n. [Also nawger; earli ‘torm „0th. To the Duke's A inging, 
the air, a sal- of auger, which i ne r; earlier form ently done, Gosnell ™ 


ision of a nau- sings naughtily. 
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iJ 5 : PERIA i 
aught jcuonorably; im- naupathia (nå-pā'thidi), m, [Nt < Gr, vaic nautiloid 
orrupty ? an oli: leas ps Suffering.] Seasickness,  "AUSeously (nd sins-i), adr, 1 In a na 
aughtily. nauphal (na’pli-al), a, [< naupline secous manner; with 3 Peek n= 
g meant nage Having the char LH uplius + -al, ; aversion or loathing. 
snak., T. and C., Í 8 character of a nauplius; nauplii A mandlin flatterer {s 
in Shakes m? if naughtiln form. Encyc. Brit., VI. 652, 7 AUD- mandiindrankard, o ghar tronblesome aa a 
jae pis mighty Sido me. : naupliiform (n4’pli-i-form), a. f< N f 9. Ga a ycherley, Plain Dealer, i 1, 
yo 7 pou bY he 5 Cue Beggars Bush, iv. 1. plius + L. forma, form J Bene Sii Nau- n as to produce nansea, 
call Ye it O Fletcher, 2769 PES na aeae) : aving the for, The swel 
org p take ; ia ey; improperly :said nauplius i being in the stage of developmen wind Tad ated slowly from the quarter from which the 
jy , miseiev? = a nauplius; resembling a nau 9 2 


S 1 caused the "P ve” 

fe Ma most Taave" to wallow 

1. The state or nauplioid (na’pli-oid), a. $S plius; nauplioid, eani W. C. Kwel, Death Ship, xxiii, © 
o 1a. 


arvel s a rO ns. L EE A aRar t Same as naupliiform, NaUSeousness (nå'sius-nes) ê 
3. rely gar Bee wickedness; bat Re e pkar, nm NE, <1. ites or state of bene eisene tose aie ee 
CP tiBess j cing BANE” + a kind of shell-fish, “ that sails in its shellasa SUSt; loathsomences, ORNS ote 
it ot ptiness of thine heart. ship” (cf. Nauplius = Gr. : i Sa 
0! i . 


reai the nayg: 1 Sam. xvii. 28. Nabr%oç, a son of Po 


There i3 a nausemusner 


‘ . in a city feast, when we are to 
Par thy priće 


sit four hours after we e] 
e peha on anc Š 2 č e are cloyed. 
misehiovousness; MiS JE g Da amy monos a \ 7. Dryden, Don Sebastian, Pret. 
s57 as EE i Alou te 3 
verson iren tily; viciously. sail.] 1. A spurious ge- yi nausityt (ni’si-ti), n, [Irreg. < nausea + -ity.] 
; Pe pildren- Naughtily 5 3 Pea 8 g ti Aauseation; aversion; disons 
fog, 88 Capai) daD: ee wit, nus of crustaceans named =a H A Ak ga n; disgust. [Rare] 
a05 3 pi for want of bo rought meup. by O. F. Müller in 1785. = FS kind of nauzity to meaner conversations, 
pal wal, thus drents naughty Ffir. for Mags, P- 27- Hence—2. [l e.; pl. nau- A oS Colton, tr, of Montaigne, lxxvi. (Dariea.) 
pocause WY arly mod. B. also noughty; plii (A).] A stage of de- TN [T naut. A common abbreviation of nautical. 
alti), Barly ey nietig = &. nich- velopment of low crusta- M an (nich), n. [Also nauch; < Hind. nach 
ag A ight, nangty Ga Having nothing; ceans,as cirripeds and en- Nanplius of a Prawn T i nacham), dance, prob. < Skt. Mae cae 
OLE aig ie + yd í tomostracans, in which the ie tele d ie mta by anl of ballet-dance per- 
BRET | Rome oa WATERS a aa x e professi rers ¢ Zu- 
m on that thow myste AIR god larva has three pairs of legs, a single median y professional dancers called by Eu 
aner ne! s 
And 


aner of men tPA elpo € eye, and an unsegmented body. Many crusta- Topeans nautch-girls; any kind of stage-enter- 
e ; ; 7 3 y crus 

n iy yon and nasty Piers Plowman (B), vi S 

ne y 


E tainme specially which ine g 
hat ceans hatch as nauplii. See cuts under Cirri- ment, especially one which includes dan- 


: ; 3 cing. 

` for-nothing ; bad. pedia.— Nauplius form, the form of a naupli +o 5 Ẹ a fi i š 

tin 2 Worthless; poria = tacean in the nauplius stage of development — Nati Tius nautch-girl (nach‘gérl), n. In India, a woman 
ate a naughty kn 


y s, V. 427 > primiti ra i É who performs in a nanteh;: a tive danci 
amcsi f , (Child's Ballads, V. 427). stage, the primitive larval state of a crustacean, when it § antch; a native dancing- 
‘Thou coe of Robyn Hode © ats Payak has the form or morphological valence of what was called girl; a bayadere. 
hanco it is the Comick, ioe ais, z N aa under the impression that it was a distinct ani- All that remains {of the Dutch establishment} is the In- 
perchance pars have iustly man” ol. for Poetrie. mal establis 

è keeper Sir P. Sidney, Apol. 


; ae f dian pagoda, where religious ceremonies . . . and dances 
and Stag ir ie Joa nauropometer (na-r0-pom’e-tér), n. [< Gr. of nautch-girls occasionally take place. 
je other basket had very naughty figs. vadç, a ship, + pozh, inclination, sinking (< jé Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, TI. xxvi. 
The i 


Pe TEW, incline, sink), + HEzpov, a measure. | Anin- nautic (na’tik), a. [=F. nautique = Sp. náutico 
tioswimin. Shak., Lear, ili. 4. 110- strument for measuring the amount of a shivs =Pg. It.nautico, <1. nauticus, < Gr, vavrixée, per- 
wicked; corrupt. heel or inclination at sea. Admiral Smyth. taining to ships or sailors, £ raite, a sailor, sea- 


3. Disagreeable. 
qisa naughty nigh! 


ê ay na accustomed develishe and noughty nauscopy (nis’ko-pi), n. [< Gr. vac. a ship, + 
their. old 


i 3 Ù man, shipman, < vaïç = L. navis, a ship: see 
if thy Using (oer vises. “TTA: -cKoria, < cxoew, view, examine.) The art, or mave?.] Same as nautical. [Obsolete or po- 
ls prac s of Philip and Mary (ass), quoted in eo pretended art, of sighting shipsorland at great etical.] 
s i rs Vagrants a agrancy, p. 39%. distances j 4/ti-kal), a. fie +-al.] Per- 
ee ont straggling vicious thoughts g iny y F 5, S ÄUS: nautical matik (a IE nE tion: ] n 
Thou seest what naughty ag 5 nausea ( Dy n. = nauste = È p- nausea taining tos hips, seamen, or navigation: as. NAU- 
and notions We d, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), 11.200. =Pg. It. nausea, < L. nausea, nausia,<Gr.vaveia, tical skill. Abbreviated neut.— Nautical alma- 


; Tí sic $$ i ; a See almanac.— Nautical assessors, persons of nau- 

a 5 beams! ia, seasickness, nausea, disgust, < vaic, a nac, li Nautical as e Decades Orang 

far that little candle throws his b€ shin EEA] EGE : -can. tical experience appointed to assist the judges of Brit \ 
TOT fes a good deed in a naughty world. ship: see nave?. ] Seasickness; hence, any sen- ee eee ee oses. — Nautical astronomy, that part 

y Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 91. sation of impending vomiting; qualm.—Creatic 


of astronomy which is applied to navigation.— Nau cal 
5. Ina mitigated sense, bad in conduct or nausea. See creatic. day. See dayl, 3.—Nautical distance, the arc of a 
. In a ga 


p mi iev wit t 4’sé-ant and a. K . nau- rhumb-line intercepted between any two places expressed 
a A TEER hievous: used with Nauseant (na’sé-ant), n. ; I u- y line int ro places i 
Bee tthe wire io less venial faults or sean(t-)s, ppr. of nauseare, be seasick, cause dis- in nautical miles.—Nautical mile. See m — Nauti 

reference nal Le , ile, 


p See signal.— Nautical tables, tables com- 
pi delinquencies of children, or playfully to those gust: see nauseate.] I, n. A substance which Catal riie solution of problems in navigation. =Sym. 
i 2 RelA coy oduces nausea. Marine, Naral, ete. See maritime. : 
|; tea of older persons: as, a naughty child; naughty Pror : v X RAE pas a’ tickali), adv. Ina nautical man- 
i rucneols you naughty meni Naughty mack, ae pos iiion n eed nann AT a to ships, seamen, or 
ananghty person: formerly a term of opprobrium, later, NAUS SeS. ETRE z See 
wh framitigated sense, applied to childrens: By giving the drug after meals its nawseant ann are, navigation: as, A tigoll peni er Nau- 
ii, 0) Haring two lewde daughters, no better than naughty tive actions are greatly lessened. Leite) SES Nautilacea oii ia Š Po ek a group of eeph- 
ia packs, Apprehens, of Three Witches. (Nares.) nayseate (ni‘siat), v.; pret. and pp. nauseated, tilus 7 sea 2 p ni z a Naihi, E 
ng Got a wench with child, ppr. nauseating. [< L. nauseatus, pp-ofnauseare alopods, nam te ld i 
Thou naughty packe, thou hast undone thyself for ever. pe. E Sp. Pg. nausear), < Gr. vavciãv, responding te jee Bas seer ne Ted 
j pot fa ‘owley, Shoomaker a Gentleman, G 4. (Nares. it. : Fay eee fa. vavtt jlacean (na-ti-la se-an), a. z poor 
ie Matlage (nila), n. [< OF. nawlage on ar van äv, DS en io ae Gee trans, To De. a ara to the Nautilacea; nautili- 
; i A) Ne » nawage (ML. z ickness: nausea. 5 S. z pais 
value lagium), < Ln j aeoea seasickness: see n sak - form; nautiloid. ORA x 
i e a e X en a O eS - at”, come affected Tah nausea or sick at the stom- f a nember of the Nautilacea; anauti- 
Ship: seo nave?) The freight or > a ach; be inclined to vomit. loid. 
à > e freight or passage- penne ; ing of manna. oe: ; 
i Money eae ting or loathing of manna. = fegi utilus. 
y Baily {ot goods or persons goin g by water. A pirina De ah Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ee me Gil’ ee [< Nautilus + -ian.] 
za ey, 1731, i 7 $ à-til'i-an), 4- A 
d y umachia (må-mā’ki-ä We are apt to nauseate at very good meat when we know natia An eae Hyatt. a 
en machy] Same Ean i Lhe: Seounau I tostan ilicio EBRA ATE On the Passions, XXXİX. Nautilide (ni-til’i-de), n. pl. BDL., < Pola 
„Li ° machy. pi Reynos, Ae SE 5 ilv trabranchiate cephalo- 
ai 7 aaa cae Si 5 mily of tetrabrane paa: 
see Ramae oe ki-um), n. [NL., neut.: IT, trans. 1. To loathe; reject mac a goleo the genus Nautilus, to which 
a taumachy (ih? Samo as naumachy, 3. O horrid! Marriage! What a Pleasure you havefo a ah limits have been assigned. (a) In the 
iu EE. mam acho W 2.5 pl. nawmachies (-kiz). out! T nauseate it of all a a Den d era F was equi valent to the Nawttrideg jn 
sol, mahia LL na, Ps naumaquia = It. nau- 3 oe Saito the widest sense. (0) In Woodw: the body-chamber 
rats A y aumachia, < Gr, vavpayia, a sea- I nauseate walking; ‘tis a Country Die W oi iv. 4. cluded all the tetrabranchiates gop nes Tae od 
i Ae taining ty 4 22> fighting at sea vabjiaxoc per- Cones) feclloathing. capacious the apertin “subeentral—thns embracing the 
ug Aight, him Aaa < vac, ship, + pdyecda, 2. To affect with nausea; cause to fee oes ee  siphane vilide, Litwitide, and Trecho aaa a 
ked ? as to an e sts. 
i nee fe 2. n sl : A naval combat; a He let go his hold and turned from her Swift. well as Clymeniidr, of OMe feted to those having the 
F ie otich the cont tom. antiq., a mock sea-fight nauseated. : at narrowest sense it has been tat of Nautilus, 
; timinas egrvesauts were usually captives, =Syn. 2. To sicken, disgust, revolt- e y, qg jf “nau- _ shell eh (ni ti-li-form), 4. [< L. nautilus, 
es me Such ane todeath—3, A place nauseation (na-sia’shen), r : see nauseate. nant foe forma, form.] Formed like a nat 
é i ieee A auseate: see ; nautilus, T J0 Wg . i- 
int ral Pond or He Teo exhibited, as an KEN < Lae ee the condition of being Se resembling @ nautilus in shape; nauti 
t amphi. Sect trounded by stands or cacuorn S i ~ 
fo phi ctators, : Ay loid. EA NI e 
ni vee peat 8 the n some circuses and nauseated. von, and the amoant of chlorofom aaytilinide ( ni-ti-lin’i-dé), n- pl. we 
f lanma Shows of qa 2 could be flooded and There is no nauseation, ANG cause poisoning- m  Nautilinus (dim. of Nautilus) -idw.] am- 
it P annite naa S nature administered is not enough to $9082 Rom «La Nature.) aes ks us ey ammonoids having smooth and 
í Na S : . 154. a a À : 3 
moe E (1797-1873) n. [Named after K. tive (nds tive. = On Mente ore or less depressed whorl ana ae 
we af turel pide £ T Gorman mineralo- r E ive.] Causing nausea o o h only a broa 
i n or n We. 


tures wit oc. Bost. Soe. 
x jes and lead, occur- A/sitls), d. [=Sp- Pg. It. me tral lobe. A. Hyatt, Proc Soc. 
ant meta plate ofi crystals, also granular. nauseous (nå Shat TO £ tedto Nat y 3 308. 
“at, A T luster. Ton-blaek color and bril- earns yas Exciting or fit te ii [ 
tOn 9 ` ME, n 3 : "ae turnin 
e“ The ye or ee a form due to mis- excite Tau oa ae 2 
Walloon nana th as my naunt, thy 83 loathsome. erein children tske delig 


el a at nte, aunt, is of similar - Those trit ous to the young Ton s amred ieo ir t 
meang pine that was like Rich, eing 
Ain, and the Go bathe, to com to thy naunt. Happily it was not every, Speaker Te'n 
E autticle "AINE (R. B. T. S.), 1. 2467. whose extant addresses to of I fortune, ani vo na 
CDon thy vy ments on hismajesty 5 che ‘and Modern Hist., P- - 
Rood naunt. Stubbs, Me ` e 

Mletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 1. =Syn. Sickening, revolting, TEP" 


n 
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nautiloid 


ly ap 
cham na 
TI, n. That which is nautiloid, 
an infusorian. = 
Nautiloidea (ni-ti-loi’dé-i), n”. pl. 
- tilus + -oidea.) 
tetrabranchiate cephalopods, 
having shells with the suture: 
nearly so and the initial ¢ 
witha cieatrix. It includes the fan 


lidæ, Gom, ahoceratidæ, Axscoceratia oterioce 
A orae ‘Lituitider, Trochoceratida, Nautilide, 


and Beetrilide. Contrasted with A mmonitoided. 
nautilus (nd’ti-lus), ”. ; pl, nautili (-li). [NL., 
CL, nautilus, a nautilus, ¢ Gr, ravri2oc, a sailor, a 
nautilus, a poet. form for vav77¢, & sailor, <vave, 
a ship: see nau- 
tic, nave?.] 1. 
The <Argonauta 
argo, or any oth- 
er cephalopod 
believed to sail 
by means of the 
expanded ten- 
tacular arms.— 
2. [cap.] Age- 
nus of tetra- 
Þbranchiate ce- 
phalopods, type 
of the Nautila- 
cea or Nautilide, 
to which very 
different limits 
have been as- 
signed. (a) By Lin- 
mins it was made to 
include all the cam- 
erate or tetrabranchiate cephalopods as well as foraminif- 
crous shells having like forms. It was afterward gradual- 
restricted. (6) By recent writers it is restricted to the 

living pearly nautilus and related extinct species. 
8. A Portuguese man-of-war. See Physalia. 
—4, A form of diving-bell which requires no 


ered test resembles a nautilus-shell. 


Nautilus elegans, half natural size. 


A European form of Diving-bell or Nautilus. 


Water admitted through the cock a into the pipes 4 6 flows ii 
the exterior chambers ¢ c, causing the apparatus Fears, When the 
water in e c is displaced by air, the nautilus rises. It may also be 
hauled ep by ropes. Air for ventilation and for displacement of the 
water-ballast is supplied by air-pumps from above through flexible 
Rupes: Seabees ja the BoE see is allowed to into 

anbers c ¢ by opening valves. -lights in the 
top admit light to the interior. Pepe en ine suesiand 


puspension, sinking and rising by the agency of 
condensed air.—Glas: tilus, Carinari i 
eo aor thetamily Carcnarkides « PAEA enit 
hyaline transparency of the shell. _Also called Venus's- 
pane 3 Re cut Tip er iE Paper-nautilus, any 
f rgonauta.— 
e atnted senus a. penie, Any perits of 
nautilus-cup(na‘ti-lus-kup),”. An ornamental 
goblet or standing-cup the bowl of which is a 
nautilus-shell, or made in imitation of a nauti- 
lus-shell. 
nayagiumt (na-va‘ji-um), n. [ML., < L. navis, 
a ship: see nave? and -age.] A duty devolving 
on certain tenants to carry their lord’s goods 
inaship. Dugdale. 
naval (na’val), a. and n. [= F. Sp. Pg. naval 
alt. navale, < L. navalis, pertaining to a ship or 
ships, < navis = Gr. vaic, a ship: see nave?.] 
a. 1, Of or pertaining to a ship or ships, their 
construction, equipment, management, or use; 
ecifically, of or pertaining to a navy: as, na- 
valarchitecture; a naval victory; a naval force; 
naval station or hospital; naval stores. : 
the transformation of the ships into 
insinuate, I suppose, the grea gett: 
naval power, such as ded commerce, and 
n of the ocean. Jertin, Dissertations, vi 
peeve ae a maval poner 
army, 2.—Na et. See mid- 
, engineering, hospi: 
stem of Fae eae 


States ae auidee the asta of 
i es preceding the 
United States, Ae 


characters of anautilus; belonging to the Nau- 
filoidea.— 2. Resembling a nautilus: specifical- 
lied to those foraminifers whose many- 


as the test of 


[NL.,< Nau- 
A suborder or an order of 
ineluding those 
-lino simple or 
hamber conical and 


nilies Orthoceratidæ, 
ratidæ, Poteriocera- 
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entry and clearance of vessels and 
ted with the administration of the 


Vavigati y, icer belonging 
ation Act.—Naval officer. (@) An officer 

ee eal forees of a country. (b) Inthe United § S 
an officer of the Tr y Department who, at the larg 

maritime ports, ed with the collector of cus- 
toms. He as countersigns all 
permits, cl ed by the col- 
fector, and unts. In the 


ernment office for the 
other business connec 


a 
American colonies before the Rev i 
was the administrator of the Navigation Act.=Syn. Ma- 


rine, Nautical, etc. See mar me. 
IL.¢ n. pl. Naval affairs. 
Cre vell’s time, whose navals were much greater 
than ayer TAL age. Clarendon’s Life, II. 507. 
navally (na’val-i), adv. In a naval manner; as 
regards naval matters. 
The days when Holland was navally and commercially 
the rival of England. J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 146. 
navareh (na’virk), n. [= F. navarque = Sp. 
navared, < L. navarchus = Gr. vabapyoc, the mas- 
ter of a ship or of a fleet, < vaòç, a ship, + åp- 
yew, rule.] In Gr. antiq., the commander of a 
fleet; an admiral. 
navarchy (na‘viir-ki), n. [< Gr. vavapyia, the 
command of a ship or of a fleet; ef. vavapyoc, 
the commander of a ship, < vaic, a ship. + åp- 
yew, rule.] 1. The office of a navarch.—2. 
Nautical skill or experience. 
Navarchy, and making models for buildings and riggings 
of ships. Sir W. Pettic, Advice to Hartlib, p. 6. 
Navarrese (nay-a-rés’ or -réez’), a. and n. [< 
Navarre (see def.) + -ese.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Navarre or its inhabitants. 
Ferdinand . . . knew the equivocal dispositions of the 
Navarrese sovereigns. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 23. 
II. n. A native or an iuhabitant of Navarre, 
a former kingdom of western Europe, now in- 
cluded in France and Spain, in the western 
Pyrenees. The Jast king of Navarre, who became found- 
er of the Bourbon line of French kings as Henry IV., bore 
the double title of “king of France and of Navarre,” which 
title was retained by his successors down to 1830. 
nave! (nay), n. [< ME. nave, nafe, < AS. nafu 
= MD. nave, D. nave, naaf, ave, aaf = MLG. 
LG. nave = OHG. naba, MHG. G. nabe = Icel. 
nöf = Sw. naf = Dan. nav (= Goth. *naba, not 
recorded), nave, = Lett. naba, navel, = Pers. 
nāf, navel, = Skt. nābhi (> Hind. nabh, nabhi), 
nave, navel, center, boss, nabhya, nave; ef. L. 
unbo(n-) (for *undo(n-), *nobo(n-)?), boss; Skt. 
V nabh, burst forth. Hence navel, q.v., and 
orig. nauger, now auger.) 1. The central part 
of a wheel, in which the spokes are inserted; 
the hub. See cuts under felly and hub. 
In a Wheele, which with a long deep rut 
His turning passage in the durt doth cut, 
The distant spoaks neerer and neerer gather, 
And in the Nawe vnite their points together. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 25. 
2+. The navel. i 
He unseam’d him f 7 s 
And fix’'d his head n nee o ehe cars 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 2. 
nave? (nay), n. [< OF. nave, F. nef = Pr. nau 
= Sp. nave = Pg. náo, nau = It. nave, a ship, 
a nave of a church, < L. navis, a ship, ML. also 
nave of a church, = Gr. vave = Skt. nau, a ship, 


29, 


e.— Rheims Cathedral, France; r3th century. 


. Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


, 5 Navicella 
= E. snow2, a ship 
naval, navigate, na 


al 
rom ae â 


extending t 


entranco to tho choir PORON k 
small churches it is us thay 
one or more a 8 Usual for s 


) wasae sid 
'pically ; 
sty . much lower EnA nI 
and diz grams under cathedral p 1 
: na : s USilicg n 
nave” (nav), v. t.; pret. and po?” 
ing. [< nave?, nr} o fo: ee 
to resemble a nave in functi one 
andon the marble arch, . Fe ye 
of the palaces on the Lune’ Ar i a WA 1 
the massy dungeon tower, - 20 till the arctig 


nave}, A Middle 
have, have not. 
Zaye nox (nav’boks), n. 4 = Oy 
sleeve inserted in the nay netallie yj 
ish the friction and cone of awheel 
nave. Sequent weg 
nave-hole (niv’hél : 
of a gun-truck for sega aoe a tho 
axletree. Admiral Smyth ng the end 
navel (na’vl), n. [Formerly a] 
navel, navele, < AS. nafela I ul 
navel = MLG. navel = OHG. a 
MHG. nabele, nabel, G. nabel a 
nafle= Dan. navle Soth. #nab lo, n 
also with transposition, Olr vite 
added term.) umbilicus (see 4 
bles, nombril) = Gr. dudardc 
boss,” ro of AS. nafn, ete 
navel. . In anat., a ma rk : 
middle of the belly aar tumbili Te 
was attached in the fetus; the ambilis al 
omphalos. Henee—2. The central poi i 
part of anything; the middle. pon 
This hill [Amara] is situa i 
pian_bodie, a oles of thes Enola aa oe 
noctial line. Purchas, Prierimage teal 
Within the zavel of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells, 
AMfilton, Comus, 1. 583, 


Y Up th 


Cente 
of th 


) «(i 
mbilicus ang a 

navel; lit, ‘li 
, nave, bos 


8ł. The nave of a wheel. 

His body be the navel to the wheel, 

In which your rapiers, like so many spokes, 

Shall meet. Massinger, Parliament of Love, il 3 
4. In ordnance, same as navel bolt.—Intestinl 
navel, the mark or scar on the intestine of most verte- 
brates denoting the place where the umbilical vesicles 
finally absorbed in the intestine. The point is sometime 
marked also by a kind of caecum, which forms a dive 
ticulum of the intestine, and may have a length of sort 
inches.— Navel bolt, the bolt which secures carreras 
to its slide. Also called navel.— Navel orange i 
orange.— Navel point, in Acr., the point in a shield tè 
tween the middle base point and the fesse-point. 


[« navel + 
-ed2.] Furnished with a nayel. — iow 
navel-gall (na‘vl-gal), n. A bruise on 
of the chine of a horse, behind the sa a 
navel-hole (na’yl-hol), n. The hole mi i 
stone through whieh the gram 18 received. 
liwell. ; ite 
navel-ill (na’vl-il), 7. Inflammation. i 
navel in calves, causing redness, Pa 
swelling in the parts affected. 
navelled, a. See naveled. 
navel-string (na/yi-string), ” 


called nombril. rs 
naveled, navelled (na’yld), @ 


cord. ; Jant of the 
navelwort (na’vi-wert), n- lpo: go called 
enus Cotyledon, cuina y C. Um a Cotyledoi Y 

rom the shape of the 10%- q boo 
ENTEN 2, and kidney” aed £8 
plant of the genus Omphalodes: SO the ue 
the form of the nutlets. Bie ave ole pe 
spring navelwort, 0. linifolia the Wwwort, ibe 
are garden-flowers.— Venus s-n& re dial 

above species of Omphalodes. Sam as 

nave-shaped (nav’shapt), i Q ct 
form. i F navette: “i aim.” 
ā- n. BKE So pont Ce 

navette C nh navela, ai nine 
L. navis, & ship, boat see Nae nt 
boat; a navicula. <n maphert OO 
navew (navi), m. (AISNE, nake pa”) 


OEE 
turnip” 


navel, < ML. napellus, au ‘ 
nap, > E. neep?), & kiná 
ca campestris. It isan an- 
nual weed with pound 
throughout Europe an Asiatic 
Russia. ie) 

= F. navicelle D 
Pais ll vessel, 


The wild turnip, Brassi- 

root, found in waste 
Navicel a(nav-i-sel Ë). 

navicula, a sma 
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h, navicabile, < L. navigabili ; 

2 1. In conch., nat icabile, < L. navigabilis, < nari are. navy 
n onerites, orlim- ina ship: see navigate.) gave, bass over navigation, the 


P Le 3 ; 
Neritidæ. They re- navigated; affording Capable of being likes, or canals E the of boats or vessels on rivers, 
7 p. 


i f fres : F . passage to ships: ? ance bi interior of a country; 
di of nar enus of e family i having the aperture nar igable river. At common law, in Ei BE Sk "noe or vensen vigation 


laws, the within a country.—Na: 
eE impet. , Indian archi- seme izable = A ngland, a "B, the various acts an 

` pote ches 0E, slipper toy inhabit the Indian ar See TRE Ate ape nag ebbs and hon reen petns the natlonality er ie ae te bet 
| pet BRS, oper io shell- inute hollow much extended, and it Includes gere hoe hasbeen they ee be registered, the privileges to which 

Pawle argo orig, woe lish, or tically available for floating commerce yall waters prac. gagemnentof forar ee, conditions regulating the en- 
o yss = „elry-w O" 7 bowl, a dish, 0 Dyrs Beat g commerce by any method z nentof foreign ships in the trad g the en. 
4 w tn Je ym of & drop, as to an by rafte or boats, » a3 question, either as importers and Sia cor the country in 
y al cpe gener endant oF 7 The Loire. . . is a very goodly navigable river. of importers ral. ane first Boia NATIA pee 
I sol of gd as 2 j a). T< 'oryat, Cruditie a3 enacted under Richard IT, 
h PEA 4 »(-1é). poe Tudities, I. 49, that H hard II, It provis 
à be jike, rdi) M5 l. navioule ( ea: 2. Subject to a public right of water. sea a exported tomes tie rast yas t Tineta 
' ane: A AT GEAN im. of 7 orn 3 ' "sons or property -passage exce i h calms by any of his subject 
i at si, paik il vessel, oa formed like the for persons or property. g cept in English ship =a jects 


i ; 3 z, under penalty of forfeitare of 
a 5 avigableness (nav’i-ga-bl-nes vessel and cargo, e o 
ga icul, a peels | i id a supply of in- naviga ene E gabl nes), n. The prop- navigational (nav- 
Tare” ae d Ben incense-boat.— 2. navigably (nav‘i-ga-bli} EMAN o gation + -al, 
pull of a thuriblebe A genus or oe NTE Sa-bi), adv. So as to be used in navi 
ap fol py, 10s es ae raul », having aai ‘ z 
ense ryp. (BoY, mily Naviculaceae the navigant (nav’i-gant), n. [< OF. 
s » lanceolate "longitudinal line, = Sp. navegante = It. navigante, 
tomy ong oF ith a median a extremities, navigator, < L. navigan(t-}s, 


i-gā'shon-al), a, [< navi- 

] Of cr pertaining to navigation; 
navigato re 

TAATA gator (nav'i-gā-tor), n. [= F. navigateur 


= Sp. Pg. nare i 
4 + Pg. navegador = It. navigat. ica- 
navicante, a tore, < L. navigator, a re EnaA 


, Ppr. of narigare I sailor: see narigate.} 
ihe eves eontel pass over inaship: see navies] A mAYIGLIOS Taone who navigates or sails; especially, one 
sa Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 213. es eee cya of a ship, or is skilful in 
p navigate (nav'i-gāt), v.; pret. an iy = Tt navigation. In the merchant marine the 
ieee nangati: Me É eae IEE SN officer usually navigates the vessel; In men- 

; 9 . navigatus, pp. of navi- 


-war, of nearly all nationalities, one of the Hne-offi 
: aN Spee = alee = = x E 
gare (> It. navigare, navicare = Pg. Sp. navegar ip “ecutive officers (in the United States navy the third 


— Pr. na vejar, naveyar = OF. navier, also Bikes in rank) is detailed for that duty. In the United States 


= vA 4 z 2 navy the navigator, in addition to h : i 
F. nager, also naviguer), sail, go by sea, sail charge of the log-book, of the ene ects es 


over, navigate, < navis, a ship, + agere, lead, ctor and chains, and of the stowage of the hold, and has 
conduct, go, move: see nave? and agent] IL store mt Supervision of the ordnance and ordnance- 
intrans. 1. To move from plac lace in a s bet EAN 
a sail place to place ina 2, A laborer on a “navigation” or canal (see 
= Misi z ; i navigation or on a railway. Now us 
The Pe nS a to HOO em tt theWest- abbreviated Ee (see aay) [Eng ge 
ern ocean. rbuthnot, Anc. Ci + S g PF 
2. To direct or OOA e Wout navvy! (nav'i), n. [Abbr. of navigation, 4.] 
‘1 eae fe Tones a ship. ik Same as navigation, 4. 
. rans. L. as ver A i * Pay i 
5 Dasa OV CISD mg sail on, In Skipton-in-Craven the canal is vulzarly called “the 
Drusus, the Father of the Emperor Claudius, was the 7avry.” The horse-path or towing-path is always “the 
first who navigated the Northern ocean. narty bank”; a bridge in Mill-hill Street is “the narty 
Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins, p. 272. brig”; and a garden on one of the slopes of the canal was 
2. Tosteer, direct, or manage in sailing; direct always called “the navey Cae Q, 4th ser., VI. 425 
the course of, as a vessel, from one place to an- 5 a zag $5 7E ee 
= . pA z aa, 9 
other: as, to navigate a ship. [The word is also used mae vy?” (nav'i), n. Eoy of navigator, 2.] 1. 
by exte! n, in all its senses, of balloons and theiruse,and * ampas navigator ; 2—2, A comia laborer 
colloquially of other means and modes of progression. } engaged in such work as the making of canals 
or railways. [Eng.] 
It has been for years past a well-established fact that the 
English narry, eating largely of flesh, is far more efficient 
than a Continental navry living on a less nutritive food. 


sy 3, Na- 


a sont jews; 2, Navicula v j 
n Navicula tumida, different vie ities AS 


Es ig punctulata; 4, Navicula spharophora; 5, N H. Spencer, Education, p. 239. 
E ei Heit (Ate ; 8. A power-machine for excavating earth A 
Ives striated, and the stris resolvable into sailing, a passing over in a ship, ¢ NOTHJ es common form has an excavating scoop, crab, or analogous 
valves $ DM Sora ve sey. Sail: see navigate. | 1. The act of navigating; device for scooping up earth or gravel, or grasping stones, 
d dely distributed, and contains sev 
iL? CINE TATE gonna ENTERS el ee eo ali the act of moving on water in ships or other with a boom and tackle for lifting and operating the 
bet eral hundred species, many of which rest on very slight a 5 Aas che und a steam hoisting-engine, all mounted on 
tinal characters, % vessels; sailing: as, the navigation of the north- oon eae a i g engine, eT ate 
verte Naviculaceæ (mā-vik-ŭ-lā'sē-6), n. pl. [NL.,< ern seas; also, by extension, the act of ‘‘sail- Can Pe movel on a temporary railway for changing its 
ichel Navicula + -acew.] A family of diatoms, typi- ing” through the air in a balloon (see aérial position. Similar machines are also mounted on large 
: fied by the genus Navicula. navigation, below).—2. The science or art of oa ana use along wa p 
mavicular (nā-vik'ū-lär), a. ud n. [=F. na- directing the course of vessels as they sail from navy! (nã’vi), ms pl. navies viz): [< ME. na- \ 
tieilaire = Sp. Pg. navicular = It. navicolare, one part of the world to another. The manage RN Ae 3 Picee. < OF. natie, also navel, \ 
(LL. navicularis, relating to ships or shipping, mentof the sails, etc., the holding of the assigned course y 7 , 


tecri orki i nav ri, 1 ship, a fleet. a navy, LL. 
L. nav i : nari by proper steering, and the working of the ship generally, navey, navoi, navoy, & SUIP. : 
tn) ton rara TE E E pertain Tather bo seamanship, though necessary to suc- pavia, ships, neut. pl. for L. naves, fem. pl. of 
al feb oo Foo PMLA small ships or boats; 


x cessful navigation. The two fundamental pro lems o is a ship: see nare?) It. A ship. 
el + sl pa likea boat; cymbiform. Specifically — favigation are the determination of the ship's positon at navis, p os a ee 
. Naat, scaphoid: applied to certain bones a given moment, and the decision of the most adva A gret number of nauey tat E E T. S), L 2719: 
t of th | in order to reach a given point. Wiliam of Ç 
” ob eo and foot. See Il.—3. In entom., Bool conrea tor solving the frst are, in general, four: (D san may passe that See be Name, ne be no man- 
mill margin poanto, with a concave disk and raised by reference to one or more known and visible landmarks; z in ane an mar paese ay no man kuowe what Lond 
Jik n eke Heb odies of certain insects.—4. (2) by ascertaining through soundings the te San and is bezond that See. Mandeville, Travels, p- 273. 
+» resembli r : s culating the ti 3 
Dug Navicuta ; iaa e, Velonging pom her ees Sele Ot eae determined pariton 2. A company of ships; a fleet. 
: mi sa ai eos or the | teryeoid eee He dead-reckoning, loga, an compas) a D vy ot the hea- My gracious sovereign, on the western coast 
; aol Ty yo the tensor palati ale goivonengiving ing the latitude ang longitude N T y The places of Rideth a puissant navy. Shak., Rich. IL, iv. 4. 434. 
the oe nee 5 (a) The seaphoid bone of venly bodies, (See iat and fixed ‘Stars are deduce 3. All the ships belonging to a country, lee 
jiel mal row on t © radiale, or bone of the proxi- observation and calculation, and are po Te ae ely; in a wide sense, the ships, their officers 
| Cut under hand. zaal Side of the wrist. See ci sopari e arana e computed for the pur- and crew and equipment, a ae ae 
i ; vhoi x vith logarithmic an r 5 n a fi ae 
f ihe = » 4 Done of o ahs Scaphoid bone of the EG jS nECESRATY. in reducing orena nena de of the goyeruneni ori a a ane: 
allel tibial side in R oximal row, on the in- termine latitude, longitude, and the (Poetical. ment and control l. snes ally = (a) AN fho war st 
pity 2 galus ang th: pecial relation with the 3. Ships in general; shipping: belonging to a nati n Co fho mitaa a Nee 
te went o A largo trans nen shes cut Though the yee ation In Great ed tea the control of the navy is vested in j 
fi teat one develone Bay ersely extended Confound and swallow navigation oP, sy gg, 3M pinet omeer called the Secretary of the Navn ithe 
me at tn at the hack ve 1 the tendon of the z t- head of the Navy Departmen js vested in the Board of 
ra tticulati e hae : aa a part of a na ox the royal navy is Y n 
ine the coro 2 of the foot, fae phalangeal 4. An artificial vata DE rade navigable; governess op lords commissioners tor discharging the 
A Oe ftrt the CAE Y or Ee) Between ural Watery ay tha i a See navvy}. [Eng] ofice of Jord) high TAa, Ta es supreme au; 
di Vi J . e cut un- acanal. S wey canal, which following me! + tne tf the cabinet; the senior 
(rig) ce (OA-vik aan “The Kennet Navigation"—2 Voy ot the West thority, and is a m Se movements of the fleets, and naval 
ait toe NL. nent o T8), 25 pl. naviculari > Kennet rs of the East with those of Sgp, 1s. lord, who the movements of sond naval lord, who 
n d ler Por ship eut, of LL navicular is Ki A n ees The Academy, July & ‘by the ee Se Saat g of the fleet, cosst guard, eae pe 
iD or appin; ana ris, relating é ee à, 
ens” Clare, aphoid bones nia lar.) A navicu- Act of Navigation, an an mic poe a eae simak port department etei, oes nar w F w as 
are, * More fully called os navi. British Parliament no? oma in force, Poth the victual ai e bestia 
0 À osnavi- 4 ënacted in 1660, and remain z 5 and at ~ a civil lord, member Parliament, whe 
Ges al iq (havik: U-loid) sor Tnodifications 5 it was NY Soa io Tobjet was Gn with the civil branch of the meetin p oun 
J 3) ped; Por boat, FGF a. [< L. navicula, other times, and finally repealed in 1% eby reserving t of the navy; and an a e Be yema ; 
us tarim StDhoia, a, GT eldoc, form.] Boat. to encourage the British merchant marine 2c and nancial secretary, cha ging, ike ti = 
này pa leular, - itih hole of the impor! Europe. the governm: 3 ; perna O ‘il the 
keene k 1 ona) K series ond the chief part of that {rom the ord a number of heads of departm KE 


i a, ne É foreign V tary, ' O Joyed in commerce and trade 
ea te Resembiite L. navis, a ship, end it accomplished by denying to fo rodu: in their ships and vessels employes : 


i 3 1 y goods not pı regard to the merchant marine or merchant TATY: 
sagablty Pas of pl NB a boat; navicu- right to bring to England aaa restrictions eats my A who man a navy or fleet; 
ite or Snavigg 5S iliti) sn. [= FP. navi- fisheries and the coasting” possessed at that time Sial officers and men of the mili 


i itj.: A teh, who world.— 
ly SS. Rdition Of bei ty: see -bility.] The pecigar ta in atrado of E 


Tnlan navy- 3 


pereiled and entred in to 
ry ae navigabl 1 a monopoly ott Pata onting in the air by bee me Than was the nacte APP Merlin 
rateg (nava. e; naviga- navigation, vti e the principles, Pom place to Navy blue. Seeblue. ooto form of navey. 
a £a-b) balloons ; partic 2 t to pass : ban __Navy,> An obsolete form of navey- 
Lop I), a. E navigable = tee involved in the ater balloons capea oy nd E 55 BS: aes 


» Nave, the air by means ? 
gwel = Tt, navigabile, Hroneh terial navigal 
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navy-agent 3948 ae ie near 
Pe T : ; P Vačapćð or Načapér . Nazara bnt divers in Italy 
navy-agent (nii'vi-i?jgnt), m. A disbursing of Nazareth, € Aa S Sa ‘Na ene 2. : saic painting]: yei day exe 
nt of tho United States navy. Agents of this < Heb. Nasaret] Same ns AET azarenus, < coloured before they bo o the Particle th 
ass were formerly stationed at every large seaport. The Nazarene (naz- -rén’), n. [< Ass ey Ni “oll $ © neiled Dy th i tit thy 

office no longer exists, all disbursements being now made Gyr, Načapmóc, of Nazareth, < Natapit A Na zareth: II. intrans. To 1 Sandy, ay; wit! he | 

by naval paymasters, , : seo Nazarean.) 1. An inhabitant of Nazareth, anneal. [Rare] bo tempor a Tanga A 
nayy-bill nii’vi-bil), m. 1, A bill drawn byan a town in Galilee, Palestine: a name given (in ii ü i a ed by he he 

5 sp ort. x a rert rn $ Ye SVAT veli c g 7 afly s ca i, 
oflicer of the British navy for his pay, ete. 2. contempt) to Christ and tothe earlyconvertsto stand aele, poy effected py at, S 


ATE ati By chs British admiralty Sau tee. Christianity (Acts xxiv. 5); hence, a Chri jan. pastas metals Xo w 
of stores for ships and dockyards.—3. A bill o ©. A member of a sect of Jewish Christians led-t See acon, pi Poun 
axchango drawn by tho paymaster of a gona SaR continued to ihe fourth century. They aoe oe Cla aes 5 aving a 
hi z ure money S Sree a amfllenni se in: sai aska gde 
States vessel, while abroad, to proe Y observed the Mosaic ritual, and looked for a millennium on nealogic (nd-aloj"iK e Phillip hs 


for the Ss penson ot the amy a ar tot cni Unlike ole Ebionites, they believed in the divinity Youthful; juvenile; 2q 5 inp 
list (ni‘vi-list), n, An official account of _ of Christ. | See Ebionite. Eo, X ; eS ss adala ` 
Eere a of the Prush navy, with a list of Nazarenism (naz-a-ré’nizm), n. [< AR aed 1E TE nealogy. See ances “ey 
tho ships, published quarterly. Rs -ism.] The doctrines or practices of the Naza- aea ogy (nọ ul’-ji), 2, Chreg Ketin 
navy-register (na‘vi-rej’is-tér), n. An official renes. See Nazarene, 2: ei Gr a: 401 nealology, aca ee loa Vole 
list, published semi-annually, of the officers of Nazarite (naz‘a-rt), n. [< LL. 2 azarita, $ Gr. ( véoc, new, young), + reine) Young (yy 
the United States navy, their stations, rates of Natapizye, < Heb. nazar, separate oneself, vow, see ology. The doctrine a a ‘ben te 
pay, cte., with a list of the ships. abstain.] Among the ancient Hebrew 5, & TC- corre anon of early adolesce Morpho ft: 
navy-word} (na‘vi-wérd), n. A watchword, pa- ligious devotee, separated to the Lord by aspe- animal, usually derived fror nt Stages (At 
cial vow, the terms of which are carefully pre- more or less closely approxin i c a À i 
i Mate stoe} Mla 


rol, or countersign. Free in eck ‘bed ia N ahe included entire absti same division of th 
navy-yard na’vi-yiird),z. A government dock- seribed in Num. vi. ‘They included entire abs inence Sa n of the animal ii a 
een ths United States, a dockyard where from wine and oper oe E Moerti a eae neamh i [ME. ncme, a tore com, nt 
` g 4 air, a oach to n 0¢a dy. dhe sion of myne ci due to misal 
yi i Saro built, repaired, and fitted of the hair, and from A5 SDP otni oe $ yne ceme, thyn o mutt 
government ships ar , rep: sA vow might be taken either fora limited period or for life. neme, cte.: see eam] Uai as my neme Oe 


fornia, etc. z 
nawab (na-wib’), n. [Hind. naiab, nacwab: + ship.) The state or condition of being ® the Neanderthal, in ihe Rhin 1 p Pertaining i 
? e z to 


out, anoe naval stores and munitions of —Nazarite tresses, long hair. naar | Ron th 
war are laid up. There are such yards at Kittery in with Nazarite-tresses to my crosse will I bind her cross- v O Cade, he saide, “this į a8 can 
S y of 1 8 p Ther, Father, br j is thy neme. 
Maino near Portsmouth, Now Warne) ae Nosfolk in E frowardness and conte yes Teares over Jerusalem eae ineat Pe may senne In hy 
À : 5 eae ‘ash, Christes Teares ov salem. s, ete, S in heten,» 
Virginia, at Pensacola in Florida, at Mare Island in Cali- ‘tosh 3 da it-ship), n. [< Nacarite Neanderthaloid (né-an’ dace I Univali) pp 
Nazariteship (naz‘a-rit-ship), n. ae Neanderthal (see def.) + -oid al-oid), q, K 


Fletcher, Women Pleased, iv. 1. “Tndia, a native official in the Anglo-Indian of advancing), in comp. népflod, low tide eh 
; - népflod, low tide, ebt, 


nay (na), adv. [< ME. nay, nai,< Icel. nei (=Sw. courts, who has charge of the treasury, stamps, lit. ‘neap flood’; ef. Icel, kneppr nenn seni 
ng = Dan. nei), nay, < n-, orig. ne, not, + ez, ever, ete., and the issue of summonses and processes. Sw. knapp = Dan. knap “weal eae) 
- Knap, § , strait, narrow, 


see nabob.) Same as nabob. Nazarite A : Tov i 

= as 27: = p > sia; resembling a rhi ~  TOVINCG, Pry 

aa wger, n. See nauger. Nazaritic(naz-a-rit’ik),@. [< Nazarite + -ie.] low type ea per historic skull, of a 

nawlt (nal), n. [Also nall; a form of awl, due Pertaining to a Nazarite or to Nazaritism. Renee alali im that locality; noting Y 

to misdivision of an awl as a nawl: see acl.) Nazaritism (naz’a-rit-izm), n. [< Nazarite ar of o mT g this 
An awl. -ism.) The vows or practices of the Naza- qer ype [of cranium] which has received 

Bewar also to spurn agen ae pale EiT RA ] P S deal, Let oo T extreme dorn ia 

ru . 1L PER = 2 88 scovered i Ni penen 

eo RAID 1010r e e naze (naz), n. [Var. of ness, perhaps due to Icel. Bonn. W. H. Flower, at Ana tal ter 

Every man shall have à special care of his own sole, nds, SW. NASA, NOSE: SCO NESS, nosel. ] A promon- neap! (nép), a. and n. [< ME. neen. Cac 2 

And in his pocket carry his two confessors, tory or headland: as, the naze of Norway. seant or lacking (found alone CAS. np, 

i ar’ 9 i “Tp spe ae alc b TETE 

His lingel and his nawt. nazir (na-zér’), n. [Ar. (> Hind.) nazir.] In poet. phrase ‘‘forthganges nép,” vii e 


ay, = AS. d, ever: seo ne and aye3, and cf. nol.] Yule and Burnell ne, Scare i 
A s l a ` ppe, scarcely; perhaps orig. ‘pi i 
. No: an expression of negation or refusal. N. B. An abbreviation of the Latin nota bene, e connect E pel Bevan being 
“Yai, bi the peril of my soule,” quod Pers. _ literally, mark or note well—that is, take par- obscure.] I, a. Low; oreli m 
Piers Plowman (A), vi. 47. ticular notice. tides which, being half-wa ete ene 
oe a Pay: but excepte repent, ye panit aluke Nb. In chem., the symbol for niobium. tides, have the least difference of ‘hei nit He 
: i 5. n-dimensional (en’di-men’shgn-al),a. Having tween flood and ebb. See ti : 
2. Not only so, but; and not only (that which 5 i “anise GEL ¢ imon- ood and ebb Peon 
R aT y so, but; y (t ch any number, x, of dimensions: as, an v-dimen- JJ, n. 1. A neap tide 
as just been mentioned), but also; indeed; in sional space.—N-dimensional determinant. See 3 M: S aoe $ 
oint of fact: as, the Lord is willing, nay, he determinant. : Her rine pea a motion of ebbing and flowing, o 
x 3 = . springs a r: i a ill as certaine a 
esires, that all should repent. ne (nē), adv. [< ME. ne, < AS. ne = OS. ne, ni ee changes of he tindi sti ET 
Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, = OFries. ni, ne = MD. ne, en, D. en = MLG. Hakewill, Apology, I1. viii L 
Hell bray you in a mortar. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii- 1. ne = OHG. ni, ne, MHG. ne = Icel. nē = Goth. 2. The ebb or lowest point of a tide 
~ Come, do not weep: I must, nay, do believe you. _ ni = Ir. Gael. W. ni = L. ne (> It. nè = OF. At everie full sea they fl l rish, but at oa) dead neage 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and*Theodoret, iii. 2 ne, ni, F. ne, ni) = Gr. vy-, prefix, = Skt. 2 7 yeno iul Ea Loyiloune ys nio, Carde of Fanci. 
T s t S 2A A N-, Ẹ 7 «NA, they fade. Greene, Carde 
o say (any one) nay, to deny; refuse. not. This negative contracts with certain fol- The lowest ebbe may have his flow, and the deadet 
path fox nade several excuses, but the stork would not lowing words beginning with a vowel (or h or neepe his full tide. Greene, Tullie’s Love 
nay. ir R. D'Estrange. we) to form a word of opposite sense, as in nay, [In the following passage from “English Gilds! nep 
nay (na), n. [< nay, adv.] 1. A denial; re- 701, no®, none}, nor, neither, and, formerly, to sons is defined by the editor as “the autumni” by Si 
fusal. me es negative some auxiliary verbs, as nam, ne am, îs ‘the neap-tide seasons, when boats cannot cont 
ere was no nay, but I must in, nart, ne art, nis, ne is, nab, ne h ayi i 
a ave, nds, n 2 i qui 
And take a cup of ale. F W. Browne. was, ne S ES ne A ET ill Srno Item, it hath been vsid, the Maire [of Bristol] LAT, 
i A negative vote; hence, one who votes in Not; never : nay. j [Obsolete Bohne i ete.] ter specially to oversee the si or wo rte volle 
the negative: as, the yeas and nays.— = p A the bakke and to the key. - : + 2M a at tho key bet 
nayt, there is no atatim e ys.—It is no Of xiiij that he brought . . . ne myght he not assem- callid Berkley wodde, be dischargid pi ithe are i 
Wherfi ; ae ble vj™ that alle ne were dede or taken, and ne hadde be the Towre there, and all smalwodae Jdesillers leve net 
erfore to hym I will, this ts noo naye, oon a-yenture that fill, ther hadde neuer of hem ascaped the Bak. Prouydid always that the wao ne soir not h? 
Where euer he be, I say yow certaynly. oon a-wey. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 237. the bak all destitute and bare of wodde, My reson 
- Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1135. mea ae in(E. E. T. S.) ii. 287. halyers to hale it all awey, but that WY rue tho poir 
ea a {ME es Abia dea A limbes heleans better one tras stuff upon the bak fro spryng to BDY 6t ortheg in teh 
nay (na), v. [ME nayen, naien; <nay,adv. Cf.  Belopt away then all the whole tree should peris people of penyworthes and HN (© B- T SD 
nait, nite.) I. intrans. To say nay; refuse. Chapman, at Pecks, mee tid Aeon before a full of Gat 
are = 7 ts a neap tide shor 
k aa ere deth crewel torneth awey fro Det (nē), conj. [< ME. ne, < AS. ne, conj. ; <ne. P Orea anthers is a higher flood than at 
wr an [var. Tayat) to elosyn wepynge eyen: adv.) Nor. 2 *neap2, n. Soe neep?. J phe tong"? 
5 meter 1. ga A re. 
Seerl ans. To refuse: deny For he thoughte nevere evylle ne dyd evylle. neap? (nép), n. [Origin OD orai fl 
eee E deny. ; Mandeville, kavels, p. 2, Or pole of a wagon or OX-CaT no 4 petag 
T Eoria ena a, e aiea tm, papel Capo e an temno ae 
: > » Tas not named; t ing tides, so that 10 Yi] of a © 
Greene, Shepherd's Ode. Ne yet of guacu z by the spring ieee, jde: said of 
y y guacum one small stick, sir, until the next spring tide: 5& i 


.andv. An obsolete spelling of nail. B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1 ‘ 
S 12 * neaf (nē 1 2 iL l. hog Also ed. ole 

y-wher t ie N Middle Engli ME A es K Eo (Si) ney, neive, nieve; < e oltak laea poli-tan), @ $ a x Nowe 

where. — ? poke exinglish form of `, 2) e, < Icel. hnefi, nefi = Sw. näfre Neapolitanus, pertaining to er Nap oy ai 


= Dan. neve, the fist.] The fist or hand. [Prov. lis (>It. Napoli, > F. Naples, 


=A o better myght hit employ nay-where Eng. and Scotch, Ward ie HOW (= 
‘or this knight is a worthi baculere bachelor erai J iee Neáro%ıc, Naples, e n O A 
ee en E TEB Y, 11025, His newis swellyng a His ae ER nR or its in- Gee 
ordt (nā'wėrd), n. 1. A byword; a pro- Lancelot of the Laik (E. E. 1 8) rin OF pertaining to Nap. S edar: See si 
erbial reproach. And smytand with neifis hir breist, allaco 1 a a a ponte sirti in Ma o 3 minor iy 
2 = Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 123. chord consisting of the subdomin g (ee tho i 
iue me your neafe, Mounsieur Mustardseed. with its minor third and mino ant Cig 

ore neagert ee hak., M. N, D. (folio 1623), iy. 1. 19, derivation is maeh Pant or a patit iome E 
70 eager}, 2. obsolete spelli i . n. An inba -co or the 5 
spelling of nigger. of Naples, or of the provine is als 
y™ "ith yea 


ease, ave a nay-word, that you may know Dealt (nél), v. [Also neil; by apheresis f 

nind. Shak, M. W. of W., ii. 2.131, “ineall.] T, trans. Totem Ak pheresis from 
‘See nasard, ete. S per by heat; anneal. 
1), a. andn. [< L. Naza- 
f Nazareth, an inhabita 


dom of Naples. a prep: Jar er nt | 
And then the earth of my bottles, which T dig, near! (nér), adv. VE neer, NO pigh 


i up, and ateep, and work x neer, neere, nerres; d prepo are 
egree of porcelane, Nt Mah myself, near, < AS. ned", ngra an er b 


| B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 1. contr. of *nedhor (= 
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neat T OG. nahor, He hath sent me an carnest inviting, 


6g cma tance whic neat 
z mäger ion Teal. ner, near occasions did urge me to put off, » Which many my See the facts nearly and th 
piling G Sw. när  Amatterot Shak, T. of A iion, PeR SEE mountainous inequalities 
, nég pehe" mmosts OE Gotha matter of so great and near concernment, Lock, ` 2. Closely: ag tw Si 
wit ft eat Ye ply almost, Pth reg. com- 2 Close; not deviating from an origin l op Dtimate y; pressi, pee nearly related. — 3, 
Xir peite peat, ver) compat, zi next, simi- mon oorh : ae of the style or manner a the one’s interest or happs “ith a close relation to 
pet ues A eare!) zo y (superl et Iw. thing copied; literal: as, àn a 5 He 
pat het? iced tO? Sj: see nigh, adv. sasare? Sy & near translation.— Madam, the bi 
or Meo pedut, m nigh: $ 6. So as barely to escape $ n. á g meiness now impos’ 
giles Anio po regarded 285.0%" posure; close; narrow. (Callog eT | ION EPE 
ate trae came nearer, With Su- 7 ars Be JOM 0g. oada eau, and FL, Woman-Hater, v, 5. 
sconta ear C tiv Bit pra Long chases and near pes of T: 4. Within alittle of; Wess 
atl pal ompa Cf. nearl, &-] ; des of Tantia Topee, : ittle of; almost: as, nearl 
op ow . CE. Are W. H. Russell, Diary j the prisone i aS arly Graney 
rate a an a velopo, closer: compara- m Tn riding or Aeon fe aoe IL 398, colle Soner nearly escaped; nearly dead with 
jire rest, WES moro IS ar ao n8, eft: opposed I 
gl e het to off: as, the near sido; the ne. aah atin took my leave, fo 
ie It Ne pile he goth ota Our era did fling E aself, H ae leg, 7: s 5 Testa TA v. 
tire of rom either Write he ware ont. Amant., i. box over the pole; and a great deal of tabet SE > Mai niggardliness or parsimony.— 6 Ex. 
and othe ig nerre to dispraise ee Se Pepys, Diary, Iv. 74, “°UYs precisely, ay 
emulation ee e nought ensue 1e near wheeler, who was breaking her t AS nearly as I ma 
srceste and dis tionsh thay The Cfovernout, iii 4. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, viii Tee erent to you; but mine honesty 
$ ation, AT E , 4 a nts anrr 4. A IF? g j = T m; S. 
Te ue good. Be ive force, and with a 8. Short; serving to bring the object close, ee Shake, A and, ji 2. 91 
ney ara ive nearest — "Tis somewhat ab ne ēr’'nes) RE 
- comp q » NEAVES į 3 somewhat ¢ arness (në 
arative to, or toward 2 p Shirley, The Traitor, iii ojat eor n oy proxmity; imminence. 
col se; at, 10, O5. ith such verbs as n Y, raitor, iii. 3, Ne€ar-po: er’ i 2 P 
+ close; oft: with such 9. Economical; closely calculating: also. closa. aS ne int (nér’point), n. The nearest point, 
j « not far ` = , y ating; also, close; 4S e far-point is the farth e ai 
djacont yaw, MOVE- at Tintas Dae Cees z a n bring to a fects oun th sere bee 
gs ? ne thre till thei com ner ti g Near and provident in their families. i near-sight: T PES peas Aa KEANE 
Yon forth alle thre topgin (E. Sh LB a enandry L Knos Ga auies, commending good NeAT-sighted (nér‘si’ted), a, Short-sighted; 
j wente iis ioe ee. husbandry. R. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 339), Seeing distinctly aban ); > ghted; 
o the spring 


Miss, he’s so near, it's partl ort distance only; my- 


i p Oe y © wonder how he liy. t Opie. 
gill ill the nearer jled the waters flow. ll Miss le lives a 
And sti ore unsoile Jicio Laici, L 340, 241 Miss Burney, Cecilia, ii. 9, Near-sight. er’ 5 
More mpl ™ ‘Dryden, Religio ; His neighitonrs call hia near: onae ear-sightedness (nér’si"ted-nes), n, The 
In Death had need be MET k the person in question is a lovable skinflint, : d ne 5 tl ( Bets near sighted; ropa 
K men for them to heed hia sdfs, TI. 283. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 12, Ct ae, n anda. [Also dial. note, nout, 
T Unto such Miam Morris, Earthly Pa 10. Empty. Halliwell. (Prov. ine eee mE aries ME. neet, nele, net, < AS. nedt, pl. 
ns. + a figurative sense. A handi. See hand and near-hand.=Syn. 1. Contiguous, ie (also deriv. niten, nyten), an ox or cow, cat- 
ey 3, Nigh, in à © vould go near to beat all this com- proximate, neighboring, imminent, impending, approach- tle collectively (= OF ries. nāt = OHG. MHG. 
his think one taora Mehind him. Ted earest, Next are sometimes synonymous words: as, "2, G. dial. noss = Icel. naut (also deriv. neyti) 
pany witha hand oun, Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. nea gm epee bat specialy the mi denotes the = Sw. nöt = Dan. nöd, cattle, in Scand. also an 
i a . x f "— Clor relativ: roximity, while the second denotes th X); ‘hei * Hee, e 
(an, ut., close to the wind: opposed to off proximate place in order. Compare the maven fate 95); prob e2 gibig being ‘used’ or employed 
nent 4, Naw ve satimately. with the nezt house. a work (cf. cattle and stock), or because orig. 
a 5i me m of Amagnae, near knit to pnei aa near! (nér),v.t. [(=G. nähern =Sw. närma = taken’ and domesticated, < neótan, niótan, use, 
s he Ea Puce? Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 1. 17. 


Dan. nærme, bring near); < nearl, adv. The Ploy, = OS. niotan = OF ri cta = OG. 


if, RRS Boek SP ee niozan, MHG n, OHG. giniozan, MHG 
} st: nearly. J older verb is nigh.] I, trans. To come near ce ll ae ’ + QU ean, SSE, 
th ? p gayle backward jC myle towards Corfew, or nearer; stand near; approach: as, the ship 9712", G. geniessen = Teel. njota = Sw. njuta 
tb we male Syl by a fore, because our vitales warner peared the land. = Dan. nyde = Goth. niutan, take part in, oh- 
i ee “Torkinglon, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 63. Give up your key tain, ganiutan, take (with a net); ef. Lith. 
it ina Forest, neere dead with griefe & cold, a rich Farmer Unto that lord that neares you. nauda, usefulness. From the same verb is de- 
(etna ans Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 4. Heywood, Royal King. rived the noun note2.] I, n. 1. Cattle of the 
Aliterary life of near thirty years. Rees eh TI, intrans. To come nearer; approach. bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, and cows: used 
eae z a yi A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! collectively. 
raits; into a critical position. And still it neared and neared. And Ioyned til hem on Iohan most gentil of alle, 
ganto coe = ae Æneas, art thou oe ! Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iii. The ae nect of Peers plouh wee alle othere. 
ogee TY Marlowe and Nashe, Dido, 1. 173. near2, n. See neer2. i, Piers Plowman (©), xxii. 266. 
Near! no nearer! (naut.), words used as a warning tothe Near? (nér), conj. A contracted form of neither. ea lence ae ene vee ene fone Er 
telnsman, when steering by the wind, not to come closer [Proy. Eng.] _ ereas the Ucar ‘She hee FQ, YLI & 
tothe wind Never the neart, ne’er the neart, never near-by (nér’bi), a. Close at hand; not far 3 f ; 5 ; 
ihenearer; with no success; unsuccessful. off; adjacent; neighboring: as, near-by towns. 2. A single bovine animal. [Rare] 
cee thon for me in France, I for thee here; [Colloq T S.J A neat and a sheep of his own. Tusser, Husbandry- 
tier far off than near, be ne'er the near. x = = ane ’s-foot oil, an oil obtained from the feet of neat à i 
c, Ri , The near-by trade and Western dealers are buying mod- Neat’s-foot oil, f e 
aye Alles nera the nec, a se a E z = aaa 7 The Independent (New York), May 1, 1862. Cpe ned EE. leather made of the hides of neat 
nee, a A fT - reene, ames -= 4. OU. : = aal ik < Gr. véoç, new. + + e ae 
a Iwill not dispute the ma 4 th C Nearctic (né-irk’tik), a L SA Bie As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone 
7 iy to day, rial Pees the aoe TE aetna aes apxre KOC, northern, arctic: see @ rectie.) In Z003 upon my handiwork. Shak., J. C., i. L 29. 
pe I. prep. 1. Nigh: close to: anes a e ; geog., belonging to the northern part of the New IL. a. Being or relating to animals of the ox 
ide great distance pey > to; y; atno World or western hemisphere : specineel ay. kind: as, neat cattle. < 
t3 5 I have heard th plied to one of the six Due divisions 2 We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly. captain; 
No griet did ever come so near thy here earth’s surface made by Selater with reference And yet the steer, the heifer, andthe čalf o 
ors so near thy heart. A istributi f animals: dis- ‘Are all called neat. Shak, W. T., i. 2. 125. 
0 nee Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 3.19, to the geographical distribution o: New World x tte, *nete (= D 
vl tha RA cool retreat, and we saw the tops of tinguished from Neotropical in the eee or’ neat? (nët), a. [K ME. „net, D s vet), © OF. 
yond ane place covered with snow. and Palearctic in the Old. The Nearctic sae ig Ret = G. nett = Sw. nätt = Dan. as k na) 
il i 2. Nich cke, Description of the East, II. i. 95. cludes all of North America with Greenland to na x his net, fem. nete, F. net, fem. neite (> mod. E. 
en Mgh or close to, i = on the average of about the tropic of Cancer; but suc 3 = Sp. neto = Pg. nedeo = It. netto, 
vie seal away eo. na figurative sense. the character of the country toward its southern boundary = Pr. net => pi CL. nitidus, shining, neat, 
ga ytomeman s daughter; am I near you? that it properly stops at sea-level opposite the AE cleat Dake mee “2, and nitid, from the same 
Ie Ms thought this emamit Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. the Rio Grande on the one side Ce areas nitere, E a e unmixed; undiluted; 
BA] mity went too near him. on the opposite coast, but in the tabte, 2: ecions source. . 7 ? E. 
avi The comparativo ana Steele, Guardian, No. 82 turfiereonthieng T o S ia or monnta A nglogæan. unadulterated: as, a glass of brandy neat. 
ae similar. superlatiy, > “quite through Guatemala. Also +) A STF 5 z 
si Etres tae with Thee eorms A near- near Areir (nér’dwel/éx), n. A neighbor. Tis rich neat canary: Antonio and Mellida, I, i 
l (nêr), o oe the sweeter th rons 185; We may chance finished in the copper, it may 
gue ( Ja. s e meat. ] rith my car. ‘After the soap has been ñnished. ing boxen 
tim (Te eN acs E. also neer, neere ; Meet some of our near-dwellers w i sate Endymion, i |. be put in ee pa iait cue ape CEs ae 
pli iher SONG, nona a erra. nedra, nérra 2 “ nerehande; or “frames.” W. 1. © penter, 2 
i | ct net UG. hor, nater, G. near-hand (nér‘band)vate, NM hand; 2. Clear ot amy extraneous matics Ge ohne 
po the 1 comp. adj, p, >Y: nera = Dan. ner neart + hand. Ci. migi 2 ch. cask, case, wrapper, ete., Wit! z 
sigh tve aly” formed, with the adv., Reap nearly; almost. [Old Ere and — ] ade: as, neat weight. (Iu this sense now ust 
( b Bine ai Super], , Prep. nedh. nich- vaked there-with witles nere! i 
: ng ys Perl, n redh, nigh: see And I awaked t an I walke. ally net.] a 
[SERB pach and ck nearh ade “Go Andusa lo hat eo werp Ran a3. sca anavet er ta 
He : it se $ i „000 du ‘ 
zb The heap cae contiguous close by; not dis- T have been watchman in this wood Aes a the same. artit 's Voyages, I1. 200. 
Me heave aie Near hand this forty year- ds, V. 194). ; 
A 2. “losety ay horizons, Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's ee ai and; 3. Free from whati 
j- $i 5 . 
a teng e ieo de Gasparin (trans.). near-hand (nér’hand), a. Near A £ On becomin 
it Metta Tt De closely akin. nigh; adjacent. [Old Eng. m treated such as of 
yay 8 tng Of co a man. Ley. xviii, 12, _ They haue cuer gently and Jouine y aE Countries near? oq 
T tr tinata, Cotton, aes relation of mine. friendly mind came to them, 8577 19's Voyages, L 28l ine, and ape 
it! “dene tnited in ot alton’s Angler, ji, 223, and, as farre remote. tesa), a. K aking 1: 
i ta» ` =i - s. 
jig mo milia, 28° ties of affection 2ear-legged (nērleg ed orea that they come 
a Y man ign, 1? a Rear friend. with the feet so near oan the S., ii. 2. 57. 
ee Tonge imsar, in contact. Shak., T.0 “at hand; in close 
s 


i ér‘li se at ha L X 
erkin Warbeck, ji, o Nearly (nér’li), adv. Le © ae ence, Bl = 
Bur 8b even thei proximity; at no grea stan ATTO 

rton, Anat, of yew nearest roae = tiny: : 1d 

Teg at. of Mel., p. 240, ly; with close seruuny ee inthewool 

E ings; , “Ti the most innoce! peron he com 
© one, feelings; touch- ieee ean nearly a Witness OS ERS 
sion of vice and folly- Bp. Aerona: 


CC-0. In Public Domain. c 
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f love did aay gone and teare 
art wyth the nebs of their forked heads. 

Me Hoar tenter S Pal. of Pl, cited by Steevens. (Nares.) 

2. The nose: as, a lang neb: asharpreb. [Ob- 

solete or Scoteh.] 


See, yonder ’s the Ratton's Skerry; he aye held his neb 

abune the water in my day, but he’s aneath it now. 
Scott, Antiquary, vii. 

3. The face. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
and sau his brethren wepe; 
anon his neb he gan wipe. 
MS. Bodl. 652, Í. 10. (Halliwell.) 
4. The tip end of anything; 2 sharp point: as, 
tho neb of a lancet or knife. See nib. [Scotch.] 
—5, The nib of apen. See nib. 

Those pennes are made of purpose without nebs, because 


they may cast inck but slowly. 
Dekker, Lanthorne and Cendle-light. 


[Scotch.] 


neat 


4, Characterized by nicety of appearance, con- 
struction, arrangement, etc.; nice; hence, or- 
derly; trim; tidy; often, specifically, clean: as, 
a neat box; the apartment was always very 
neat; neat in one’s dress. 

These felephants] have neat little boarded Houses or 
Castlos fastened on theirbacks, where the great men sit in 


state, secur’d from the Sun or Rain. E 
E Dampier, Voyages, 11. i. 73. 
attire. 

Task, iv. 536. 


The amorous worms © 


Josep cam into halle 


Her artless manners and her neat 
Con He kisseth Benjamin, 


5, Well-shaped or well-proportioned ; clean- 
cut: as, a neat foot and ankle.—6. Complete in 
character, skill, ete.; exact; finished; adroit; 
clever; skilful: applied to persons or things. 
Men, To bea villain is no such rude matter. 
Cam. No, if he be a neat one, and a perfect: 
Art makes all excellent. i 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, L2 
Paddy overtook him at last, and gave hima clippeen on 
the left ear, and a neat touch of the foot that sent him 
sprawling. Lever, Dodd Family Abroad, I. letter i. 
The neat repartee, the eloquence that left the House 
too profoundly affected to deliberate, the original of the 
novelist’s greatest creation — they are all yanishing like 


Neb and feather, completely; from top to toe. 
—To dab nebst. See dabl. 

Nebalia (n6-ba‘li-i), ”- [NL.; origin not 
ascertained.] 1. A remarkable genus of un- 
certain position among the lower crustaceans, 
ranged by Huxley among the phyllopodous 
Branchiopoda, by others in a peculiar order 


frost foliage at sunrise. : = tisha nee 
G. W. Curtis, Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 472. amed Phyllocarida or Leptostraca. Tt has a large 
Zt. Spruce; finical; over-nice. carapace (cephalostegite) with mobile rostrum; the eyes 
are large and pedunculated ; there are well-developed 


Still to be neat, still to be drest 


As you were going to a feast. 
B. Jonson, Epicene, i. 1. 


8}. A commendatory word, used somewhat 
vaguely. 


To tell what 
neat dames and 


antenn:e, mandibles, and two pairs of maxille, the anterior 

of which ends in a long palp. 

2. A genus of rotifers. Grube, 1862. 
nebalian (né-ba‘li-an), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
dressing up of howses there were by all the tanine o oE having the characters of the ge- 
Jadies within the îreedome. nus Nebalia, 1. : 

Dekker, Oration of Parsimony. II. x. A nebalian crustacean. 

This gentleman did take to wife Nebaliide (neb-a-li’i-dé), n. pl. [< Nebalia + 

neat and gallant dame. -idæ.] Afamily of crustaceans, ty ified by t 
Gentleman in Thracia (Child's Ballads, VIII. 159). g J Nebalia.” enans, typ ified by the 
genus Nebalia. It has been variously located in the 
= ya Clean, cleanly, unsoiled. systems, and is now usually considered 2 synthetic type 
neat? (nét), adv. [< neat, a.] Neatly. nearly related to some Silurian forms. and representa- 
They've ta'en her out at nine at night, . . - tive of an order or suborder named Phyllocarida or Lepto- 
‘And headed her baith neat and fine. straca. The anterior part of the body has a large com- 
The Laird of Waristoun (Child's Ballads, III. 822). pressed bivalvular carapace with a separate anterior 
tongue-shaped process; the abdomen is long and seg- 


neath (néth), ade. An abbreviated form of mented; there are eight pairs of phyllopodous legs to the 
beneath. trunk, four pairs of large pleopods behind, and no telson. 
neat-handed (nét “han “ded), a. Using the The living species are marine, and have been referred to 


hands with neatness; deft; dexterous. Scene ¢ 5 
Herbs, and other country messes, nebbuk-tree (neb‘uk-tre), 2. [< Ar. nebbul + 


Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. E. tree.] A shrub, Zizyphus Spina-Christi, one 
Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 86. of the Christ’s-thorns. 


Nor is he [Bishop Burnet] a neat-handed workman even The channels of streams around Jericho are fil vi 
of that (penny-a-liner] class. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., 11.177. mebbul trees. . . « It is a variety of the o re ea en 


neath néet’herd), n. J z set down by botanists as the Spina Christi, of hich the Sa- 
erd ( rd) wt K ME. necthen de, net yiour’s mock crown of thoenanvas ade WANG ED 


herde; < neat! + herd!. Cf. noutherd.] A per- 
0 an B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 68. 
son who has the care oiea e orkEeper nebby (neb’i). a. [< neb + -y1.] S 
e saucy; impudent; bold; pert. [Scotch.] ‘ 


A neat-herd’s daughter. } 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 149. nebel (neb’el), n. [Heb.] A stringed instru- 


Peathordess| @evherd-es), n [< nea therd + ment of the ancient Hebrews, by some supposed 
ear} A female neatherd; a neatress. to have resembled a harp, by others a lute. The 
Bes ee i nce De name is differently rendered in different parts 
My love unto my Neatherdesse, of the English version of the Bible. 
TZEA A Benco or Discourse of Neatherds. Neb-neb (neb’neb), n. See bablah. 
neat-houset (nét’hous), n. [< neat! + house.] Nebraskan (né-bras’kan),a.andn. [< Nebraska 
A house for neat cattle; a cow-house, see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
neatifyt (né’ti fi), v. t. Same as netify. tate of Nebraska, or its inhabitants. 
TEA (nōt'land), n. [< neat + land}.] II: m Anative oran inhabitant of Nebraska 
Ta fa dan d ct ou Ho ve omanry. Gorell one of ao Werten States of the United States, 
(nét‘hh), adv. a neat manner; with lying west of the Missouri riv 3 
aon any sense of that word. Kansas. ee 
neatness (nét’nes), n. The state or quality of nebris(neb’ris),n. [L. nebris,< Gr. veBpi 7. 
being neat, in any sense of that word. skin (see def.), < veBpée, afawn.]. hes skin; 
neatresst (nat’res), n. [Irreg. < neat) + -erl + specifically, in ancient Greek and affiliated art 
ee A i em ale neatherd. Warner, Albion’s aud ceremonial, the skin of a fawn or of a sim- 
England, iv. 20. i ilar animal, asa kid, worn as a speci tri 
nepi ueb), m. [Also in mod. use in var. form by ‘Dionysus or Bacchus sere RA 
n a a ae neb, < AS. neb, nebb, bill, beak (of train (Pan, the satyrs, the msenads, etc.), and 
By ird, ship, plow, ete.), nose, of a person, also assumed on festival occasions by priests and 
co, count enance, D. neb, mouth, bill, nib, priestesses of Bacchus, and by his votaries ge: 
> Hs nebbe, nibbe, LG. nibbe, nipp, nif, nüf eal: a 
. £ nifio, nifa, snout) = Icel. nef, also nebbi = nebula (neb'ū-lä), n.; pl. nebulæ (-18). [< L. ne- 
ndif, n U shen næb, beak, bill; prob. ula = Gr. vegé/q, a cloud, mist, vapor: see neb- 
‘cf. MD. snebbe, D. sned = MLG. ee A gums patch in the heavens, far 
o limits of the solar sys $ 
nenule sare resolvable into clusters, Be Oe amare 
pene e separate stars can be distinguished. These are 
don then part in the G . The remaining nebule are 
ot pio aes according as their spectra are continuous 
Or conei or puent lines. The latter class are greenish 
pua, have i ly definite outlines, and show a tendenc: to 
fs ghtest lines toward the galactic circle. Of the Thee 
Anat te their spectra two are unidentified, and 
Senay ne of hydrogen. There are six or seven 
oaan -unes two of them uydrocens There are besides 
nem one tars, or stars with haze about them which in 
peme emerse oe proportions. The continuous spectra 
aun enormo cones” he neh actions 
ee S I D 
frente etre eevee tothe naked an ES 
the Ma c clouds, and the clusters Berenice’s Have 


and Pres y 
a ræsepe are not included by astronomers among the 


ness of a wife 2. In pathol., acloud-lik 
í umb-bent ol., & cloud-like spot on the cornea.— 


uben, 
‘snap, 
í 


Shak., W. T., i. 2. 183. 4 
re R nebula, a nebula which, seen in a telescope of 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ne 
small power, appears to a ce 


scribed in a fainter ave 

strument is seen tS gulpse, but eam like ad 
nebula, a circular or olip oal strug tere p 
defined outlir Dtical ¢. cture 


wer esol 

A powerful telescope detect ma obula, gy 

ieee ay tot aay diet FoR a AM 
Shed by 


which appears like a, or a 7 shy wh 

nebula, a nebula which S Vith a x nebut bi 

of a contorted ann presents tien Cental : i 

ceeding from a center, rofa number oE Dba N 
nebular (neb’w-lir), a Such sina i | 


nebularis, < Li. ne =F li 
4 s $ L. nebula, ¢ + Nebula; a 
Like a nebula; cloud z cloud: R, 
lating to anebula,— y.-—2. Pertais ile] l 
oy oa formation of the Sole uw aug or X 
phi (sie Kant and the ae System, o ‘2 
schel, and developed by Laplace et Sew 
a nd othe 
Ta. 


system is supposed to be the resul 
esult 


densation of a nebula u: 
: Lol a under x 
tation of its parts. nder the Action of the a 


nebule (neb’tl), n. T<) 
= It. nebula, < ity nba edule, < R 
= Gr. vegéAy, a cloud, mass ud, a mi ~ 
nebhal = OF ries. nevil = Dee Clouds, 
nape UG. pene = ONG. nebut nat A 
= mge mp.), mist, foz. Ho, 
Bj ef. Teel 


Tig 


d j 
MI neral 
njol, night.] 1}. A cloud 
O light without i 
ght without ee shining 
The stocking is of ade in Commend Of Our 
stocking is of silver ti 7 al 
flowers, bluc, yellow, man orke With golq F: 
l nebule, white and blue, with yell = Peculiary omas | 
its edge. Rock, Church eae Shooting 
2. In her., a line nebulé. See neb E 
nebulé (neb-i-la’), a. [Heraldic F ue 
a cloud: see nebule.) SOF, neh 
eee l e.) In her. Me 
wavy; curved in and out, in Tan- 
cied resemblance to the edge of 
a cloud. A line nebulé may 
form the boundary of a fesse 
bend, ete. Also nebulose, ncbuly, 
nebuliferous (neb-i-lif’e-rus) 
a. no pe eee. a cloud, + ferre A Fosse Nei, 
=E.bearl.] Having nebulous or ¢ i 
Thomas, Med. Diet. Eont 
nebulist (neb’ii-list), n. [<nebula + -ist.] ths 
who upholds the nebular hypothesis. Page, 
nebulize (neb’i-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. në 
alized, ppr. nebulizing. [< nebule + -ize.] To 
reduce to a spray atomize. 
nebulizer (neb’a-li-zér), n. 
reducing a liquid to spray, for inhalation, 
fection, ete.; an atomizer. 
The spray froma. . . nebulizer being made to {mpicst 


upon the wall of the vessel containing the tubes and liquit 
Medical News, XLX Gi. 


nebulose (neb’i-lés), a. [<L. nebulosus, misty: 
see nebulous.] 1. Cloudy; foggy; nebulous. 
Alle fatty, weet, & cloudy nebulose, 

"Palladius, Wusbondrie (E. B. T. ghp 


2. Inentom., havin j 4 
markings, resembling the irregu 
a cloud: said of asurface.—8. In 


in thy sphere 


ting tea 
TS, ib 5, 


An instrument iir 
disin- 


nebulé. a pulas 
nebulosity (neb-ū-losʻi-ti), 23 oe 
(Giz) E Be nébulosité = SP: a 


Pg. nebulosidade = It. nebulosità, ah 
losita(t-)s, cloudiness, obscurity, Ci 
cloudy: see nebulous.] +. The Szines; Ù 
nebulous or cloudy; cloudiness; 24 

essential character of 2 nebula. intii 


„talint 
ali sant arth existie com? 

‘All the material ingredients of the eat ir, or inet 
diffuse nebulosity, either in the state of VAP phew 


state of still greater expansion. ; 


2. The faint misty appearance 
tain stars; an ill-defined i 
condensation; also, ® nebula ce 

Various connected sities strete oe 


nebuli 
ramifications along the heavens. Mago LXX 
J. = woul! 


N. Lockyer, Harper 


A z e 
A nebulosity of the milky kind, HS is. 
A nebulosity to Orioni oth cent 


ica henomenon abou 
explicable p enon J. Clerke, As i nébul? 


nebulous (neb/i-lus), 
Pg. It. nebuloso, <L. 
foggy, < nebula, mist, oud 
1. Cloudy; hazy: use 


Epicurusis impatient of fee high 


t m, 
ERE ae 
2. In astron. pertainn 
the appearance, of a nebula; i 

. See nebula... jee een 
nebuiousness (neb/a-lus nes}; dines ee 
quality of bein nebulous; peralde jo 
nebuly (neb’t- i), @ C ilé- NON 
see nebule.] Same 88 ui of feel 

See TN N glish fo 
necet, 2. 


Middle En 


to compoune 
© poëthius, jii, meter 9. 


a C Lu. necessarius, 


Par a Oo 


essaie, CESSAT ius, 
Necessary: [Scotch.] 
I MS. (Jamieson.) 
i sperd. Reg. °° z 
; zsrj-an), C and n. [< L. 
; mecessarys T -an.], 1. 
l le anism; pecessitarian. 
ggarle 


ro e E 


pianist jes jon Ín ¢ 
“2 suc ety a jepende! tly G 
pilin take fr" pelsham, 1 ' this [voluntary effort for 
v ihat eY fect of causes extraneous 
Le tcl, Methods of Ethics, p. 258. 
o e _aā'ri-an-izm), m 1K 
ism (0°S-Cihe doctrine that the 
+ isa necessary effect of ante- 
ill iS heory that the will 1s sub- 
m rechanical law of cause and 
a ianism, and 


ay rarely neces- 
Also necessitar 


will say 
ns timate 


that we do not know more of 


at, go, furthers tn gefinite order of succession 
ints vel ect than a certain di fin wedge of the neces- 
=] 5: ets, and that Oates now essary laws—and 
a Ne IOU ps. —f wana Ae a 
ira yó stenceessio see what escape there is ev 
Hh Mh aa pecessarianism. y. 
aa re-sã-ri-li), adv. In a neces- 
i ily (mes'e-si a hat it cannot 
Me, necessa ner; py necessity; so that 1t ca 
gary MANISES) oe yi 7. 
poatherwise; inevitably. sn all the Works 
2 y has shown us that design in all tas von 
r The Author ch necessarily leads us to the Knowlec ge o 
ot T Addison, Spectator, No. 339. 
its First Cause. Lae aed 
e e necesaruy intens 
Poverial temperaments ar Froude, Sketches, p. 183. 
ay necessariness (nes’e-si-rines), n. The state of 
ing necessary. Johnson. 
E T, (nes’e-si-ri), aand n. [Formerly 
Ona also necessar; < ME. NECCSSUTYO, necessarie, < 
je, OF necessaire, F. nécessaire = Pr. necessari = 
ng Sp. necesario = Pg. It. necessario, < L. necessa- 
To rius, unavoidable, inevitable, indispensable, 
requisite (as a noun, NECESSATTUS, M., NCCCSSATLA, 
tior {,arelative, kinsman, friend, client; necessaria, 
lisin- neut. pl, necessaries of life; ML. necessarium, 
nent., necessaria, f., a privy), < necesse, adj., un- 
ginge avoidable, inevitable, indispensable, neut. adj. 
iyi mith ese and kabere, prop. adv., also in OL. 


hecessuml, prob. orig. ne cessum or non cessum, 
Sr ton, not, + cessus, pp. of cedere, yield: 
oL a. 1. Such as must be; that can- 
lfm hal every Wk utero See eee acy ol 
mill always yind e ike inference from true premises 
ie ue conclusion, in every state of facts. 
fi pay it is requisite to distinguish an trresistible 
which may be blindly felt, from a 
erences all isseen to belong toa possible class 
ean me 5 (0) As a proposition or fact, true 
ey mass ects yin the actual state of things, but 
iN) € of things (within some meaning of 
. $ E) Proposition should not be 
o utely certain one, far less with 
Pas mpelled to believe. (c) Asa thing 
vel T possible state of things; having 
a one Thus, God is said by 
o lers to be a necessary being. 
Will come eath, a necessary end, 


when it will come. 


Shak., J. C., ii. 2. 36. 
possesses in its own 
universal truth, not 

and even by Phen anticipated by 


derita f 
Pice by 


Gh 
yon 


Discovery. 
Menge, 


Cause — 
i 
R P follows ag epi the idea of God — 
Mi nal, nay, a neces - 
wa fas H aie Nature and Thought, s 230. 
tist a be necessary ie thatis to ¢ 


om 
Wie wt bo et mini a connection with sonico 
St o a t Certajn] ee 80 that ature, or something that 
Zah X Such th Y follow: > one being supposed 
Pit) | bing: atit ¢ wards, On the Will, i. 3. 
eb! G fal pen; annot he di Soi 
GP kim Mied: es requisite, gaed or omit- 
: 1g ia lite; : as, air i me > essential; need- 
TA an 18 necessary toto, Support 


essary to nourish the 


TUdities, T. 108, 
injustice, -.. tho 
© patience isin this 
T any part of the 

Yages, II, i. 78. 
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‘The enemies of the ci ig 
solately TEER A ourt might think it fair, or ey, 


to encounter bribery wi i 
ae very with bribe: 


8. In law: (a) Req 


venience and facility 
complishing the purp 
ne wry for building a raj f 
as g ailroad, (b) N 

rally and inseparably connected in the Gos 
nary Course: as, necessary conse uence ee 
the necessary consequences of a t S su at Thus, 
ciation in value of a thing injured, or the aut as depre- 
person injured, are general damages, and 1 it of a 

aded; but loss of profits or medical expense ROADS 
necessary consequences in the legal sense and matins 
spe y alleged. » and must be 
4. Acting from compulsion or th 
termination of causes: 
Sree. 

Agents that have no thought, no voliti 
every thing necessary agents. sno Oon atan are in 

Locke, Human Understanding, IL xxi. 13 

Necessary being, one whose non-existence is i Boban 
y - nee i sible; 
God.— Necessary cause, Seecause, 1.— Necessery mo 
dition, ens, inference, mark, ete. See the TOUT Eee 
cessary proposition, a proposition which asserts a fact 
to be necessary ; also, one which we cannot help believing 
— Necessary rules of thought, those without which no 
use of the understanding would be possible.— Necesa: 
sign, one which affords a certain indie: 


K ation of the 
represented.— Necessary toan end, preceding or ieee 


panying the end in every possible state ings; isi 
asameans tothe end. = Syn, 2. n a DT 
site, Needful. The following remarks refer o the a i ies 
tion of the words to ordinary practical affairs, not tosis 
ophy. Necessary is so general a word that it coversall the 
others, and has the additional sense, which they do not 
have, of inevitable, Essential is an absolute word, notin 
thatwhich isa partof the chief end of theaction, orof ae 
mode of bringing that end about, Requisite is less Poe 
than essential, and needful is less strong still: yet each is 
strong and emphatic, applying to that which isimperatively 
needed. Needful generally applies to concrete, and often 
to temporary, things: as, knowledge of the countries vis- 
ited is requisite, and even essential, to enjoyment of travel, 
but money is needful in order to be able to travel at all, 
Needfulis often applied to that which must be supplied to 
produce or effect a perfect state or action. 

i IEn pl. necessaries (-riz). 1. Anything that 
is necessary or indispensable; that which can- 
not be disregarded or omitted: as, the neces- 
saries of life. 

And thei alle han alle necessaries, and alle that hem 
nedethe, of the Emperoures Court. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 

Fear of poverty makes Irus aow himsel only plain ne- 
cessaries, teele, Spectator, No. 114. 
2. A privy; a water-closet.—Necessariesofa ship, 
articles which should form part of the ordinary and rea- 
sonable oufit for the business in which the vessel is en- 
gaged; whatever a prudent owner would order if present. 

necessism (nẸ-ses'izm), n. [< L. necesse, neces- 
sary, + -ism.] Same as necessarianism. Con- 
temporary Rev. [Rare.] 

necessitarian (né-sesi-ta’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
necessit-y + -arian.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
necessity or to necessitarianism: opposed to 
libertarian. 

TI, n. One who maintains the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, in opposition to that of 
the freedom of the will: opposed to libertarian. 

The Arminian has entangled the Calvinist, the Calvinist 
has entangled the Arminian, in a labyrinth of conau 
tions. The advocate of free-will appeals to conscience an 
instinct— to an a priori sense of what ought in equity tone 
The necessitarian falls back upon the experienced reality 

of facts. Froude, Calvinism. 


necessitarianism (né-ses-i-ta‘ri-anizm),”. K 
necessitarian + -ism.] ae as e 
necessitate (né-ses’i-tat), v. t.; pret. ane pp. © 
cessitated, ppr. necessitating. IRS ML. necessita ae 
pp. of necessitare (> It. necessitare = Sp. nec : 
tar = Pe. necessitar = F. nécessi ter), make neces 
sary, < L. necessita(t-)s, necessity: see E 
and cf. necessite and necess, v. For the Pra 
cf. felicitate.] 1. To make necessary oF idi : 
pensable; render unavoidable; cause to 
e. 
necessary consequent R 


The politician never thought that he mig e 
ously A and that sickness necessitate his remov: y 


the court. i ae 
Right, as we can think it, necessitates the thought © 
of Ethics, $ 99- 


not right, or wrong, for its correlative. 
blige; im- 


ite for reasonable 
or comp 
ose in’ 


con- 
eteness in ac- 
tended: as, the land 


n 


e absolute de- 
opposed to free. See 


H. Spencer, Data 
2. To force irresistibly; compel; © 


pel by necessity. t no mansill is lesse 


No man is necessitated to more il. ye hie, A Poore 
` è 
excus'd. Bp. Earle, R : eT 


d, or the prospect 


It was a positon of 4 aoe 

y 
wanted, but he who ETA ie 
We were now greatly necessitated for 10% 


ture 
ss mouth for our fu 
some fresh orders from the King $ png. Garner, I. 
subsistence. R. Knoz (Arber S 


=Syn. 2. To constrain, drive- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col 
a a 


en ab- nece 
: ssit 
Hallam’s Comt itise, tate +t ation (n 


Ing necessary, 

sary; compulsi 
veo si 

sity. : 


Necessitet (né-geg’ 
t -seg 
necessitate: see 
compel. 


necessity, 


necessitous (n 


necessitously (né-ses’i-tus-li), adv. In a neces- 


necessitousness (né-ses’i-tus-nes), ». The 


necessitudet (né-ses’i-ttid), n. [< L. necessitudo, 


necessity 

Fe ete shon) as 
€ act of necessitatin 

the state of being m eae 

on. Hobbes, Liberty and Neces- 


-ion, 


it}, vt, 


< OF. necessi 
necessitate, | i e 


To necessitate; 
Who, were he now 
A necersited 
Would ask an alms like Conde Onekree. 
ms B. Jonson, New In 
> ig w Ne n, iv. 3. 
In a eyed mG-sesfi-tid), a., [< necessity + ~ed2,} 
E 31 want; necessitous; controlled by 
I bade her, if her fort 
„ate her, e unes ever gt 
Neceritied to help, that by this Ae 
would relieve her, Shak., All's Well, y. 3, 85. 
s V. 3. 85. 
es'i-tus), a. [< F. nécessi 
g. It. necessitoso + as necessi mua] Brassai 
eee 50 ; aS necessity + -ous,| Pressed 
P yey erty ; unable to procure what is necessary 
ene Sstation; needy. Applied — (a) To persona, 
HE suffer together with our calamitous and 
lous brethren. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed, 1535), I. 109. 


They who were envied found no satisfaction in what 
poor and necezsitous, 


they were envied for, being 
Clarendon, Great Rebe 
We gentlemen renal 


1 n of small fortunes are extre i- 
tous in this particular, Steele, Tade Io. 208. 
Œ) To circumstances, ; 
He was not in necessitous ci i 
He wa ecese ircumstances, his salary bei 
aliberalone. F. B. Winsloie, Obscure Mental Disease 
=Syn. Needy, 


nana ae a needy); penniless, destitute, 


sitous manner: as, to be necessitously cireum- 
stanced. 


state of being necessitous; the want of what is 
necessary for one’s station; need. 

Where there is want and neccesitousness, there will be 
quarrelling. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


inevitableness, need, distress, also intimate re- 
lationship or friendship, < necesse, inevitable, 
necessary: see necessary, necessity.] A sacred 
obligation of family or friendship; a tie or bond 
of relationship or intimacy. 

Between kings and their people, parents and their chil- 
dren, there is so great a necessitude, propriety, and inter- 
course of nature. Jer. Taylor. 


The mutual necessitudes of human nature necessarily 
maintain mutual offices, and correspondence between 
them. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


necessity (né-ses’iti), n.; pl. necessities (-tiz). 


[Early mod. E. also necessifie, necessitee; < ME. 
necessite, necessitee, nessesite, < OF. necessite, F. 
nécessité = Sp. necesidad = Pg. necessitade = It. 
necessità, < L. necessita(t-)s, unavoidableness, 
compulsion, exigency, necessity, < necesse, UN- 
avoidable, inevitable: see necessary.] 1. The 
condition or quality of being necessary or need- 
ful; the mode of being or of truth of that which 
is necessary; the impossibility of the contrary; 
the absolute character of a determination or 
limitation which is not merely without axen 
tion. but which would be so in any possib. 
state of things; absolute constraint. 
can turne the stream of destinee, 
RS the chayne x Rene ee 
i i to Joves eterna ? 
Nite 7 Spenser, F. Q., L V. 25. 
He must die, as others; 
im: ‘tis necessity. 
And tinast Lose Ninn ateher, Valentinian, iii. 3. 
; th joyn’d with religion, abus'd and pretended 
ean ends, must of y breed the heaviest and 
most quelling tyranny. Milton, Church-Government, i 3. 
2. As applied to the human will, the opposite $ 
of liberty. (a) Compulsion. physical or, more generally, 


za stress the mind causing a person to do 
moal n res ingly or with extreme reluctance: as, 
to make a 3 
the Citee $ 


virtue of necessity. 
Thenns k pena 
m withdrewe, and towarde g 
ma tka the way. Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2552. 
Then take his Head ; orb that I 
Isswd this Warrant, pee recessity. Ae 
ent of tyrants, it was the 
TA India Bill, Nov. 18, 1783. 
themselves may be 
Arnold, Mys 


. 


was the 
Pitt, 
we serve 


Necessity 
creed of slaves. 


us. 


rd in the free- 
GE the necessity 
necessity. 
state 
denote a cons! 
Will and 


necessity 


Wherover thought is wholly wanting, or the 
‘not or forbear according to the direction of thoug 
necessity takes place. 
= g Pike, Human Understanding, IT. xxi. 13. 
3. A condition requisite for the attainment of 
any purpose; also, a necessary of life, without 
whieh life, or at least the life appropriate to 
one’s station, would be impossible. 
These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights. Shak., Hen. V T., v. 1.2 
When war is called n necessity, it is meant, of course, 


8 st cannot be attained in any other way. p 
ensa pueston Sumner, Orations, I. 48. 


wer to 
at, there 


4, Want of the means of living; lack of the 
means to live as becomes one’s station or is 


one’s habit. 
Off me shall ye have both ayde and comfort 
In all your nedes of necessite. 5 
7 Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8818 
I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air; 
To he a comrade with the wolf and owl— 
Necessity's sharp pinch! Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 214. 


5, Extreme need, in general. 


Sce what strange arts necessitie findes ont. 
Marlowe and Nashe, Dido, 1. 142. 


Signior Necessity, that hath no law, 
Scarce ever read his Litleton. is 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 5.), p- 46. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, i; TPN 
R. Franck, Northern Memoirs (written in 1658, 
[printed in 1694). (Barilett.) 


6}. Business; something needful to be done. 


They that to you haue nessesite : 
Be gracious euer through your gentilnes. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 41. 
Whan he hadde hym a while conveied, he toke leve, and 


yede thourgh the courte in his othir necessilees. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.) i. 64. 


7. Bad illicit spirit. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
~ Doctrine of necessity, the doctrine that all human 
actions are absolutely determined by motives, so that the 
will is not free.—Internal necessity. Sce tnternal.— 
Legal necessity, constraint by the law; also, that which 
one is constrained by the law to do, irrespective of con- 
sent. The word necessity is also used in the law to denote 
that degree of moral necessity which is recognized as jus- 
tifying or excusing an act otherwise unlawful, such as the 
killing of an assailant in self-defense; also, particularly in 
the phrase public necessity, to designate the requirement 
of what is needed for reasonable convenience or facility 
and completeness in accomplishing a public purpose.— 
Logical necessity, truth, not merely in the existing state 
of things, but in every state of things in which the propo- 
sition to which the necessity belongs should preserve its 
signification ; the truth of that to know which it is suffi- 
cient to know the meanings of the words in which it is 
expressed.— Money of necessity, coins (gencrally of un- 
usual shape, and rudely fabricated) issued during a siege 
(see siege-piece), or in times of necessity, when there is an 
insuflicient supply of gold and silver and the operations of 
the ordinary mints are suspended.— Moral necessity. 
Seo def. 2, above.— Natural necessity. See natural.— 
Physical necessity, the necessity which arises from the 
laws of the material universe. This necessity is condition- 
al, not absolute.— Works of necessity, in the Sunday 
Jaws, any labors which are nec to be done on Sun- 
day for life, health, comfort, general welfare, and reason- 
able convenience for enjoying the leisure and the privi- 
leges of the day, such as the running of horse-cars, ferries, 
and, within reasonable limits, railroad-trains, and such la- 
bors as are requisite for maintaining in their necessary 
continuity processes of manufacture incidental to civiliza- 
tion, such as Keeping up the fires of a blast-furnace. =Syn. 
Necessity, Need. Necessity is more urgent than need: a mer- 
chant may have need of more money in order to the most 
successful managing of his business; he may have a neces- 
sity for more cash in hand to avoid going into bankruptcy. 
neck (nek), n. [< ME. necke, nekke, nicke, nakke, 
< AS. hnecea, the neck, the back of the neck, 
nape of the neck, = OF ries. ekka, nekke =MD. 
neck, nick, nack, D. nek=MLG. nacke, LG. nakke 
=0HG.knac (hnacch-), hnach-,nac, MAG. nacke- 
knae, G. nacken = Teel. hnakki = Sw. nacke = 
Dan. nakke, nape of the neck, back of the head. 
Cf. nuke, nape of the neck.] 1. That part of an 
animal’s body which is between the head and 


responds in extent to T Fana 
ebræ, yhen aieh are dist mgalenavie ak is AAE 
r ver oI uder | e; d i 
jt extends. See cuts under muscle, parts between whic! 
He hathe abouten his Vekke 300 Perles oryent, 
grete, and knotted, as Pater Nostres here of Ane H 
3 3 _ Mandeville, Travels, p. 197. 
Or necklace for a neck to which th 'i 
: Is tawnier than her eygnet’s. Seas 
_ Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
ife, from the breaking or sever- 
ecu , to 


pay: as, I'll take the chances, 


Capes of, immediately after ; closely following ; on 
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likened to a neck: as, the neck of 
neck of the bladder; the 
See cut under femu ay 
k and adjoining parts: as, 
That part of a thing w nich 
he neck of an ani- 


part, like or 
the thigh-bone; the 
neck of the uterus. 

The flesh of the nee 
a neck of mutton.— 6. 
corresponds to or resembles t 


mal, 
Some of them upon the neck 
hooke, wherewithal they attemp 
saddles. 

(a) That part of a garmen! 


high neck of a gown. (b) À 
NT two larger tracts; an isthmus. 3 
They followed vs to the necke of Land, which we thought 


a ə severed from the mayne. eh, L, 
Beene ousted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 107. 


er part of any vessel which has a larger 
he neck of a bottle, retort, etc. 

watir that 
nd putte it 


e of their launce haue an 
t to pull men out of their 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 62. 


Take then 
ge wy haue distillid out of pure my3ty wiy 


into a glas clepid amphor è. 
ees “Took o Quinte Essence (cd. Furnivall), p. 5. 


(d) In stringed musical instruments of the viol and lute 
families, the long slender part extending upward from 
the body, culminating in the head where the tension is 
regulated, and bearing in front the finger-board over 
which the strings (or such of them as are to be stopped) 
are stretched. (e) The part of an axle that passes through 
the hub of the wheel; also, a diminished part of any shaft 
resting in a bearing. (S) The round shank connecting 
the blade and the socket of a bayonet. (g) The constricted 
part joining the knob to the breech of a gun. (h) The 
contracted part of a furnace over the bridge, between the 
stack and the heating- or melting-chamber. (© In print- 
ing, the slope between the face and the shoulder of a type. 
Sometimes called beard. (j) In bot.: (1) In mosses, the 
collum or tapering base of the capsule. (2) In histology, 
the rim or wall of the archegonium which projects above 
the prothallium, It rests upon the venter, and is ordina- 
rily composed of four longitudinal rows of cells. (%) The 
filled-up pipe or channel through which volcanic mate- 
rial has found its way upward. In modern volcanic areas 
the vent through which the lava, cinders, or ashes are 
ejected and reach the surface is generally concealed from 
view by the accumulated material which has been thrown 
out. in eruptive regions belonging to the older geologi- 
cal systems denudation has occasionally removed the over- 
lying debris, so that the connection of the volcanic orifice 
with the more deep-seated regions can be seen and ex- 
amined. Thisis particularly the casein the Carboniferous 
and Permian volcanic areas of Scotland. 

7. In the clamp process of brickmaking, one 
of a series of walls of unburned bricks which 


together constitute a clamp. The walls are built 
three bricks thick, about sixty long, and from twenty-four 
tothirty high, and incline inward against a central upright 
wall. The sides and top are cased with burned bricks. 
Encyc. Brit., IV. 281. 

8. A small bundle of the best ears of a wheat- 
harvest, used in the ceremony of ‘‘crying the 
neck.” [Proy. Eng.]—9. As a geographical 
designation, a corner or triangular district: as, 
Penn’s Neck. [Local U. S. (New York, New 


Jersey), and South African.]—A stiff neck, in 
Scrip., persistence in disobedience; obduracy. à 


But [they] made their neck stif, that they might not 
hear, nor receive instruction. Jer. xvii. 23. 


Derbyshire neck, bronchocele or goiter: frequent in the 

umy part of rine England.—Nape of. the eae 
nape\.—Neck and crop. See crop.— 

heels. Same as neck and oe pu eateckjand 


The liberty of the subject is brought in neck and hee 
as they say, that the Earl might be aati ee 
= A Roger North, Examen, p. 72. 

eck and neck, at an equal pace; stride for stride; ex- 
actly even, or side by side: used in racing, and hence ap- 
pea to competition of any kind.—Neck canal-cell, in 

., the same, or nearly the same, as neck-cell.— Neck of a 
column or of a capital, in arch., the space between the 
top of the shaft proper and the projecting part of the cap- 
ital, if any separation is indicated. ‘Thus, in the Doric col- 
umn, the continuation, whether plain, ornamented, or re- 
cessed, of the shaft above the incision or hypotrachelium as 
a ae the annulets of the echinus, is the neck. Sometimes 
eae trachelium. See necking, and cut under column.— 
ne of a gun, the part between the muzzle moldings and 

e cornice-ring.— Neck of an embrasure, in fort., the 
narrowest part of the embrasure, within the wider outer 
part caed the mouth.— Neck of a rib, the part between 

e head (or capitulum) and the shoulder (or tuberculum). 
outlet.— Neck of the calcan the sli; 
ly constricted part in front of the tuberosity. Ne eck ofthe 
ony the constricted part of the femur between the head 
paar ed top of the shaft.—Neck of the foot, the instep. 

iwel. [Prov. Eng.]—Neck of the humerus. (a) In 


anat., the slight constriction separating the head from the 


shaft of the bone; the circ i 

face, alording alachment to the on of the articular sur- 
UTI., & We: nt i 

below the iero n BoE 


the cervix uteri. —Neck 


He deposed the king ; 
Soon after that, d rived him of his lifo; 
d, in the that, task’d the whole state. 


¢ Neck of this began t 
ntlemen of the he 


art of the bladder adjoining 


capsular ligament. (b 
eee of tie DE, a m 
fracture at this on NA pon e frequency of 

5 e uterus, the lower, 
narrower part of the uterus, projecting into the vagina; 
or nothing, at every risk; des- Neckera + 
neck or nothing.— On, or 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 92. 
Quarrel in Holburn be- 


Inns of Chancery and some 
aker, Chronicles, p. 193. 


Necke 
The devil on his nec ener 
to put one of the boneg 
a cervical vertebra, ] 
aim is to cause speed r 
caling the atlas or firset 
ad at the same time injuri 
ligaments, under ligament, R the gy 
reak.—To give the neck}, to Dre 
, 


Whom when his fog O give 

Bee Stand to ging MES to ¢ 

To hard Sots Daffodils and prt tiete, is 

o harden the nec roseg v 

more and more perverse aow obstinate 5, 

Our fathers dealt proudly CDeHions T Ody 

hearkened not to thy command 
and 


To tii 

the a aN SERE 
on the neck of, figurati 
—To win by a neck 
of a head and a neck: 

neck (nek), v. t. 
kill; from the noun: 
strangle or behead, — 

If he s 

Que Boun the next shall see sey 
d the next after that shal] Bee Hey grasp, 
Ke neck” 
2. To bend down or break gree a idhaa 
wind: said of ears of corn pe Force of th 
neck-band (nek’band), n. 14 nae Eng) i 
grave.—2. The part of a shirt BONE. Po 
the neck; the band to which th Which enn, 
or to which a separate collar is ats 
neck-barrowt (nek’bar’6), n 
in which relies or “ts 
images were carried i 
ers in 
Halti- 


+ See dan 
of the na 


harde 
arde, 
ments, neg 


t 


neck-bearing (nek’- 
bar’ing),7. Incloecks 
and watches, a bear- 
ing for a journal of 
a wheel which is at- 
tached to the end of 
the arbor exterior to 
the bearing, so that the journal forms a sm 
of neck for the support of tho wheel. 

neck-beef (nek’béf), n. The coarse flesh of the f 
neck of cattle. 

They Il sell (as cheap as neckbees) for counters. Sit 
neck-bone (nek’bon), n. [< ME. nekke bon; f 
neck + bonel.] 1}. The nape of the neck. 

A hand him smot upon the nekke-boon. 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, |. 5 
2. Any of the cervical vertebrae, of which there f 
are seven in nearly all mammals. : 
neck-break (nek’ brak), n. Complete rur 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] Jk 
neck-cell (nek’sel), n. In bot, one of tho ce f 
that enter into the composition of the nei. f 
See neck, 6 (j) (2). 
neck-chain (nek’chan), n. 
a necklace. won 
neck-cloth (nek’klôth), n. Af olded a 
around the neck as a band or oo dy fall 
ticle of dress which replaced tho ruf an ije 
ing band, and formed a mer Le 
fashionable dress of men 1 eendi ve? 
XIV. Throughout the seventeenth century reali) | 
commonly of lace and fell over the brem cloth was DS? 
Later, and down to about 1820, the n a 
and composed of fine white linen. i tai termist 
The loose neck-cloth had long Dent that materi m 
in lace, if it was no 


t entirely ma neye 
ZENE orgel: 
neck-collart (nek’kol/ir), 1- Ag 
grave. , 
necked (mekt), 4.. [< a a rf 
neck of a kind indica e ed flere? 
composition, as in 10 ? 
When you 
‘And the vile squealing © 


A chain serving# 


pale 


m, 
eae st 
f. 0 s ie 


Neckera (nek’er-8): 1 S 
named ae N. J. Necker Dy wyaccos ac 
A genus of pleurocarpe ee i 
type of the Neckeracen. at 
dent, widely cespitose plants, W prane 
double peristome, the inner 
into Aliform segments. os 

Neckeracee (nek-9- 

-acee. 


osses, taking i 
They are. characterized py ie 
immersed in the perichiet D 
ical, a hairy, and t 
(rarely) absent. ee 
neckercher (nok’ér-cbGrs 
of neckerchief. 


hers 
Pawned er ate Eve 


1 98-6)) 
divisio” senus“ 
the ge" ef 
UL 
ac! dot 


3953 
tal; a similar feature at the 
with a pinnacle: a fe s 


f . 4 
¿late ME. nek- 


kerchief union of a finial 


af), ile 
P f] A orm of neck; N 
hief (nek Oceli korchitf J under capital and finial. neg king. See ents pores is: (nek-rol’e-mér), n. [NL < Gr. ve. 
stoi contr. O pred, and eucrie mantle HS esos (nek’pés), n. 1. That Darto Ree genus of parse + NL, Lemur, kg vj LA 
eME ak. arlot furred Perier. ERO armor, especially plate-a part or asut lemuroj >. c 
prhe a pales Ofe like tren. VIIL, an. 1533. the neck; the eollatin. 2. Raa protects mals a Hoe gi — 
neY joo DO”! H h n attachment to —3. A frill or a strip of lace or ee gorget. having tie at 
A jek gira) poteet the a $ the neck of a gown; a tucker, en worn at nines reduced, N 
gard ehg to protest under armet. A certain female ornament by some antiquus is the 
goth foot Bequ0te Lee eK feather aon piece, being a strip of fine lne pee +++ aneck- typical species, i 
2 pail apd ¢ (nok bak. f wl, particularly suc l £ Addizon, Guardian, No, 100, \sreferred by Cope 
a pac]? dom ae pird, used by anglers neck-questiont (nck’kwes’chon), n. A © tothefamily Miso- 
peer eck of the €O rtificial flies; a hackle- of life and death; a vital question - Amatter dectide,—3, [e] 
feather E ature 4 Terrom saddle-hackle, The Sacrament of the Altar was the main t An animal of this 
i the mang tinguish f much the same char- discover the poor Protestants. x THe eee to genus. i 
im het: thers are 0 I may term it, the most dull and duncicall ¢ sa m, as Necrologie (nek- 
feat pe fea op was able to ask ae cicall Commissioner po Jano mek 
hough t” : p'hang'kèr-chif), n. A etoask, Puller, Ch. Hist, VITL it 25, 1101k); a. [= 
wien ggerchief (nek neck-ring (nek’ring), x. In entom., the - nécrologique; < 
eck ban? Ee oravat. drobe, and take out a thorax when it is slender and somewl pro-  neerolog-y + Feet rolemur antiquus. 2. 
eer rehicls vor of the wardrove: © pate. as in the Annis nd somewhat elon- Pertaini 5 a Necrolemur edwardii 
peeke top drawer oe ial. gate, as in the Aphides or plant-lice [R ertaining to a C% ize.) 
open the Peck ee tje Brontë, Jane Eyre, XX. neck-strap (nek’strap), n. A strap us tare.] necrology: giving an ac 
„shirt a j £ Icherynge; neck of a hors } Astrapusedonthe deaths, O "8 an account of the dead or of 
eat [E. neckeherring, nekherynge; K a horse. (a) A halter-strap. (b) P pe 
ringi, ”: ; eherynges perbaps jor Nony- morie ; i art ot a necrologist (nek-rol’d-jist), # [< necrolog-y + 
peckher sperrings “NO y herry2, praise, honor; necktie (nek’ti), n. Properly, a narrow band -ist.] One who gives an accou NCCE OOO ah 
q neck lhal n. OË Arry”, a blow) generally of silk or satin, worn ET Who. writes a A eo eE amas ia 
„yin pestowed (by a b ow) generally of silk or satin, worn around the neck. ? Writes or prepa 
us lit 


inp HET ni nccolade used and tied in a knot in front; by extensio necr AEE A re 
ving th ok: see accolade] The accolade usec band, scarf, or tie woni aA theneeee: tin = PA. a) 2 ribet eA 
ieee - e ; eck or fas- po ogie = Sp. necrologia, necrologia = 
j jing- sadeear thus can Say, tened in front of the collar. as- Pg. necrologio, nn ata E TE mae ORE 
is with a shout the pe Ferring shalt > neck-twine (nek’twin), n. In pattern-weaving vexpóc, a dead body, + -/nyia, < ibyew FE sed 
ane + “the % > 3 d = A ZIV, Speak: See 
“abide and el, creilles and all the l uti one of a number of small strings by which the ology.) 1. A register of persons, as members 
1s worth m ables (quoted in Cath. Ang», P- : Fi - mails are connected with the compass-board of a society, ete., who die within a certain time; 
Tan Ting), n CS neck + -ingt.] 1. E. H. Knight. an obituary, or a collection of obituary notices. 
necking C “hypophyse oF moldings often in- neck-verset (nek’vérs), m. 1. A verse in some —2. Formerly, in religious houses. a book 


“ Latin book in Gothic black letter” (usually 
Ps. li. 1), formerly set by the ordinary of a prison 
before a malefactor claiming benefit of clergy, 
in order to test his ability to read. Ifthe ordinary 
or his deputy said “legit ut clericus” (he reads like a clerk 
or scholar), the malefactor was burned in the hand and 
sct free, thus saving his neck. 

Yea, set foorth a neckeuerse to saue all maner of trespass- 
ers fro the feare of the sword of the vengeaunce of God put 
in the handes of princes to take vengeaunce on all such! 

Tyndale, Works, p. 112. 
Calam. How the fool stares! 
Fior. And looks as if he were 
Conning his neck-verse. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, fi. 1. 


oning between ihe projecting part of the 
et a column and the vel i 
f the Dorie capita 
f£ neck, though s 
neck, but no necking- 
A neck- 

[Prov. 


ten used a i 

column may 4 
oe cuts under capital and column.—2. 
S A 


handkerchief or necktie. Halliwell. 
Pl (nek’in-jér), 9. [< necking a -er1. ] 
A neck-handkerchief, specifically that worn by 
women in the eighteenth century. 
necking-stroket (nek’ing-strok), 7. 
which decapitates. 

The plot had a fatal necking-stroke at that execution. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 220. (Davies.) 

neck-kerchief, n. See neckerchief. 
necklace (uck’las),n. [<neck + lace.) 1. Any 
flexible ornament worn round the neck, as one 


A blow 


Henece—2. A verse or phrase on the pronun- 
ciation of which one’s fate depends; a shib- 
boleth. 


These words, “ bread and cheese,’ 


"were their neck-rerse or 


i i > zora shibboleth to distinguish them; all pronouncing “broad 
of shells, coins, beads, or flowers. : and cause” being presently put to death. Le 
My wife . . . hath pitched upon a necklace with three Ft 7 ; 3 
rows (of pearls which is a very good one, and so is the neckwear (nek’ war), n. Neckties, cravats, 


price, Pepys, Diary, April 30, 1666. 


2, A band or tie for the neck, of lace, silk, or 
the like, worn by women. : 
À plain muslin tucker I d x silk 
p put on, and my black silk neck- 
lace instead of the French necklace my Ty gave me. a 
Richardson, Pamela, I. i. 64. (Davies.) 


3. A noose or halter. [Slang.] 


What are thes 
rae fellows? what's the crime committed, 
necklaces? Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 3. 


scarfs, ete. 


neckweed (nek’wéd), n. 1. 


A small, widely 


efficacious in scrofula.—2. Hemp, 


making ropes for hangmen’s use. [Slang] 


Gallowgrasse, Neckeweede, 


on the left side, &c. : Journ my meaning. 
a 


H Nant. a chai Ma, N : ; 
the futtoglesheen about a lower mast, to which it neck- for it hath a tricke negromanzia, nigromanczia,< L. necromantia, ML. 
Meliss wes tormens seened a AMC eaea a CSRS ek corruptly morona re EE Ge argo 
insblocks S Te mast and carrying lead- John Taylor, Praise of Hemp-Seed. (Vares.) niger, black, as if the ‘black art eee 
is >: n ceram., a moldin wits eee Stara migen SS exponen ; 
uko naaa cut, plied! to the shonldenor neck yoke (Po Toan SN l Gr. vexpéc, dead to cause them to rere Peepers | 
Gen t . fal =! -W }y A 1 fe ; S : D : : ‘ 
a divided into eda evecally. when twist- a dead body, + pioc, life.] A genus of beetles ea bens (re ABE iS fe Ser 
Hic (nek’last), a ji Ka ako: ,. of the family Cleride. _ aoe Ce mh ay: oe pet eee 
a "ganecklaco; marked necklace + -ed?.] necrobiosis (nek’r9-bi-0'sis);. n [NL., } A Be 2g. up the spin pretended summoning 
è hooded and the neckl as witha necklace. ` yexpéc, a dead body, + Bios, life, + aoa ee EA ne ina dena e deg sunman 
t tlace-mosg Gi anake! Sir W. Jones. pathol., degenerative progress toward and en a apaina nes 
mina en, snea barber , Sens common ing in ute aeath OEE REN of comet Boe We er sa ses 
lace n A sie lotic (rek eee ties teri tes full faire in a few y 
“tle poptay tn i so called idle neo Of, pertaining to, or characterize And all the fetes ful faire in a FOE YEP s), 1, 402. 
toplar, ek“ las-pop/ lär by necrobiosis. à se skill in neoromancy, he has a power of calling 
hen (nekā: h "eee Necrodes Geko Gea) up Re ncrener rene he pleases from the dead. Gulliver's Travels, tif. 7- 
Nec m. as-shapt), a. Sam contr. of vexpoetd7e, like & Y ste : Swift Ce 
Orosi tee (nek’lās Sy J E ERA] body, + cidos, form.) 3 genusof carrion- o rhe art ot magie in gene al; encbantments 
at dasycarpa = Të), n. The bead-tr Deetles of the family Sipmae. -sz | eonjuration; the cart. ; 
a keen cn Neon, e eee 
Wha, Raro] 77" A neck or long strip [NL..< Gr. vexpoe, a ead body. ras (GPT): moche of egramauncye, that Me hey Shaped ste 
"kel frat inaita ` sein A robber: see Harpax.] Tn Sundevi prey con: mmr] Morgain le fee, the suster of Kynge A itm 
NS, necklanga S did give vnto Strei of classification, a group oF 0) So ae Grae one 
Tet (nek?) za ane, = oSteishts, isting primarily of the Amery Shorts Gea ch Jere, and maken gret noyse: and where it 
pn of nee} a cae ae ne 1.572. Cathartides, considered a ane oe emera as be by Craft Do 
wake l ace, e + -let.] A sim- Accipitres, but with Cer ig = holophus, ae 
aire ita, Sherry-tint Polyborus, Milvago, Daptrius, and p: quis palaeo sant ng he ain 
Tia bony nest ets and Ne Specimens fof amber), appended. See cut under Gn E j clin er 
oes oi the dusky bean (sare, destined to necrolatry (nek-rol’a-itt), M- earth roinaa 
Utk, ald neg 2 i. rele Ee Otaheite or dead body, + Żarpeia, Wor- 4 the dead, or of [ a a eromante,< L necroma 
i) g Sam + N. S., LX. 52, dead; worship of the spine aa or sentimental i Pg nero 
Tinos Sneck-molding. ancestors; excessive V eration OF 


reverence toward the dead. 


g) 2. In arch., a 
Egypt the native land of eae Sracl (trans.); Til. 


(BOF astragal : 
Hon nee 
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diffused plant, Veronica peregrina, once deemed 
as used for 


There is an herbe whiche light fellowes merily will call 
or the Tristrams knot, or Saynt 
Audres lace, or a bastarde brothers badge, with a difference 


bees Book (Œ. E. T. 8.), P- 240. 


necromant 


res obituary notices. 


gien contained the names of persons for 
whose souls prayer was to be offered, as found- 
oF CE the establishment, benefactors, and mem- 
3. 
necromancer (mek’rõ-man-sér), 7. [Formerly 
negromancer, nygromancer; < OF. nigromanceur, 
< NUGTOMANCE, = necromancy: see necromancy. | 
One who practises necromancy; a conjurer; a 
sorcerer; a wizard. 
Kyng Henry of Castell had there with hym a nygreman- 
cerof Tollet. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ccexxxil. 
There shall not be found among you any one . . . that 
useth divination, . . . or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
Dent, xviii. 1L 
necromancing (nek’ré-man-sing), n. [< necro- 
manc-y + -ingl.| The art or practices of a 
necromancer; conjuring. 
AJl forms of mental deception, mesmerism, witchcraft, 
necromancing, and so on. t. A. Proctor. 
necromancing (nek’rĝ-man-sing), 4. [< necro- 
manc-y + -ing?.| Practising necromancy. 
The mighty necromancing witch. 
De Quincey, Autobiog. Sketches, vi. 
necromancy (nek’rd-man-si), n. [In earlier use 
corruptly nicromancy, nigromancy, negramancy ; 
< ME. nigromaneie, nigromauncie, nygramanst, 
nigremauncie, and, with loss of initial n, egra- 
mauncye, egremauncye, L OF. nigromance, nigre- 
menche, F. nécromancie = Sp. nigromancia = Pg- 
necromancia, REGrOMancda = It. necromanzia, 


50, ne 
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3954 


necromant 
characteristic of beetles of the ge- 


taining to or 


Emetren [It], n precious stone much esteemed of the e ( 
Assyrians, and vsed of nigromants. Florio. nus Necrophorus, or having their habits. 
[NL.: see 


Necrophorus (nek-rof’-rus), n. 
necrophorous.) The typical genus of A ecropho- 
rida, having ten-jointed antennæ. They are most- 
ly Jarge dark-colored beetles, sometimes ornamented with 
reddish or yellowish bands; they usually exhale a musky 
odor. They have long been noted for burying the bodies 
of small dead animals, in which they lay their eggs. The 

Jlarvæ resemble those of Silpha, but are longer and attenu- 

ate at both ends, with a short labrum. The genus is wide- 

s. See cut under burying- 
beetle. 


necropolis (nek-rop’6-lis), 7. [NL., < Gr. ve- 
Kpéxortc, a cemetery, < vexpéc, a dead body, + 
réatc, acity.] A cemetery; specifically, one of 
the cemeteries of ancient peoples. Such burying- 
grounds, in the neighborhood of some sites of ancient cities, 
are very extensive and abound in yaluable remains. om 
the ancient cemeteries a large part of modern archæo- 
logical knowledge has been derived, owing to the practice 
among the peoples of antiquity of depositing in their 
tombs objects of art and of daily use, and yery generally 
of ornamenting them with characteristic monuments of 
A Nekromantike priest did aduertise him that hee should architecture, sculpture, painting, or epigraphy. The name 
not dismay. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p- 33. is sometimes given to modern cemeteries in or near towns. 
Ir LA $ EE ee necropsy (nek’rop-si), 2. [< Gr. vexpéc, a dead 
„n. 1. A magical or conjuring trick; a body, + dyuc, sight: see optic.) Same as necro- 


magical act; conjuring. (Rare.] scopy. 
Flow curious to contemplate two state-rooks, necroscopic (nek-r-skop’ik), a. 
Studions their nests to feather in a trice, + -ic.] Pertaining to necroscopy or 
With all the necromantics of their art, tem examinations z x 
Playing the game of faces on each other! a IA a hy AL ps 
Young, Night Thoughts, viii. 346. necroscopical (nek-r6-skop‘i-kal), a. [< necro- 
2. A conjurer; a magician. scopic + -al.] Same as necroscopic. 
T > necroscopy (nek’ro-sk0-pi), n. [< Gr. vekpóç, a 
erchaunce thou art a Nekromantike, and hast enchaunt- dead body, + -oxo “ia, < oxorrelv, view.) The ex 
edhim. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 142. SEINTE, a, pare $ A 
5 ep Mats amination of a body after death; post-mortem 
necromanticalt (nek-ro-man ti-kal),a. [nec- examination; autopsy. Also necropsy. 
Ae + -al.] Practising necromancy or necrose (nek’ros), v. 7.; pret. and pp. necrosed, 
e black art. ppr. necrosing. [< necrosis, n.] To be or be- 
Mon Pann astrologer ! come affected with necrosis. 
is, and take By ant OTET ee ao He was taught in cases of comminuted fracture to take 
; is > yh í. out the spicules of bone, . . . lest they should necrose and 
necromantically (nek-r6-man’ti-kal-i), adv. By Ee rise to trouble. Medical News, LIJI. 138. 
necromancy or the black art; by conjuring. necrosis (nek-rd’sis), x. [NL., < L. necrosis, ¢ 


‘necromantic (nek-r9-man’tik), a. and n. [= 
OF. nigromantique = Sp. nigromdntico = Pg. 
necromantico = It. negromantico, nigromantico, 
€ ML, necromanticus, negromanticus, < L. necro- 
mantia, necromancy: seo necromancy.] I. a. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or performed by necro- 


maney. 


These metaphysics of magicians, 
And necromantic books, are heavenly. 7 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, i. 1. 


Think’st thon that Bacon's nieromanticke skill 
Cannot performe his head and wall of brasso? 
reene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, l. 348. 


spread, with numerous specie: 


2. Witching; enchanting; magical. 


0 poran Necromantic Bee 
Who in your Circles strictly pries 
Will find that Cupid with his Dart 
In you doth practice the black Art. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 


3. Conjuring. 


[< necroscop-y 
post-mor- 


nodules in the limestone of Baltimore. 


roper, pi the inter- 
eni e palps are 
tennal joint is almost Ay lon, 
enth forma 


Bee 


necronite (nek’ro-nit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. vexpdc Gr. véxpworc, a killing, in passive s 
0 A E b : È assive sense dead- 
a dead body, + -ite?.] Fetid feldspar, a variety ness, ¢ VEKpODY, kill, diden. intr. and pass. mor- 
of orthoclase. When struck or pounded it exhalesa tify, < vexpóc, a dead body.] 1. In pathol., the 
fetid odor like that of putrid flesh. It is foundinsmall death of a circumscribed piece of tissue. It 
: may be produced by stoppa - z, as i 
Necrophaga (nek-rof’a-gii), n. pl. [NL., neut. AEAN, by eo oe be Aer in 
pl. of necrophagus = see necrophagous.] A di- by excessive heat or cold. It may involve large masses of 
vision of pen tamerous Coleoptera, propose d by teene one Oum calls onace tered individual cells. 
Macleay, including various beetles which feed mal tissue or by sae mayb monena nairejioed a Sou 
upon carrion, as the Dermestidæ, Silphidæ, Niti- mass, or the cavity may fill with lymph, forming a cat 
dulide, and Engide. See cut under Silpha. 2. In bot., a disease of plants, chiefly found upon 
necrophagan (nek-rof’a-gan), a. and n. [< the leaves and soft parenchymatous parts. It 
Necrophaga ah -an.] La. Of or pertaining to consists of small black spots, below which the substance 
the Neerophaga. oe tho. pant decays. Also called spotting.— Coagulation- 
II. x. A member of the Necrophaga, as a necrotic m ee ri is j 
burying-, sexton-, or carrion-beetle. Charact is ouaa necrosis Cor -t te] 
Pecupinvonsanemniagas). a. (CNL. ne de eee terized Dy necrosis exhibiting necrosis; 
crophagus, < Gr. vexpogayoc, eating dead bodies eatoni: Gek rö t omik 
or carrion, < vexpóç, a dead body, + ġayetv, eat.] + -ie.] Of or ga OEE) pt ake mecrowom-y 
Eatin; or feeding on carrion. , ae ; or pertaining to necrotomy. 
eaor liem (nek-rof'i-lizm), n. [< Gr. vexpéc, co; ead BS aia Gara esr penne a 
a dead body, + ¢iAoc, loving, + -ism.] un- EO of ea podi a arcu pcut | Diaes- 
natural or morbid state characterized by a re- necrotype (n k’ A é 
volting attraction toward the dead. It mani- + rim ek’ro-tip), n. [¢Gr. vékpdc, a corpse, 
fests itself in various ways, those subject to it living TA type. ] A type formeni extant in 
beside dead bodies, exhuming corpses to see tthenmiikis y zegion; afterward extinct: thus, indigenous 
$ el Ni i i 
e a a ot So 
ecrophilous O oinn a. [KNL Necro- 460. i e eer EL, p: 
hilus, < Gr. vexpéc, a dead body, + oioc, lov- necrotypic (nek-rõ-tip'i 
, b - ne -r0-tip’ik), a. R 
‘ond of carrion; specifically, pertaining _-i¢.] Having the e a e AE 3 
nus Necrophilus. Nectandra (nek-tan‘dri), n NL. (Roland 
Ore <Grstkrdp, nectar, E avip (Eno 
1 » ar, + avip (avdp-) 
male (mod. bot.stamen).] A genus of trees £ 
the apetalous order Laurinew and the tribe P. s 
seaca, known by the anthers with ecak 
urving line. a i 
from Brazil to Mexico. aay the West t Tae Anes 
alternate rigid feather-veined 1 Sea ney vear 
flowers, and globose or oblon; pares on ai panice 
nishes important eee A eee ne) genns far: 
matic ARBI See AAAS and be oe and aro: 
Iti y Pid, 
nectar (nek’tir), n. (=F. nectar = 


Pg. nectar = Ít. ne 
the drink of th guare 


Sp. néctar = 
ee és L. ecr = Gr. vékTap, 
; ( ee def. 1); = 
pained, without probability, as < y T 5 ef 
Bee ne), + +f Kra in kreivecv, kill (cf. äußpocía 
> rona, the food of the gods, ult, < å- priv. + 
Batre 1. In classical myth., the drink or 
by Hebe e m ian gods, poured out for them 
Tee a Seo the cupbearers of 

roperties, to impact x ee Ses wondrous life-giving 
nA fort ate as to obtain aan EAA 


l from | y and corruption. See ambrosia. 


. E. T. S.), p. 62. 


nectari 
The sweet peace-making ee 
Ephaistus fld T 


dray; 
Nectar to all the othe ght Went ro 


T gods, 
2. Henee, any cian 
2. Hence, any delicious Me 
Specifically (a) A drink eond sah? 
a I spices, Also called iompo L 
duced in the Greek islandg eat 
ly to wines of similar quali r 
3. In bot., the honey of 
ous saccharine matier y 
mens and pistils haves z 
require. =o 
nectar-bird (nek’tir- 
or sunbird of the mily 
nectareal (nek-ta’re-al) ` 
-al.] 1. Pertaining to weet 1 
Same as nectarial, etan n 
nectarean (nek-ta’ré-an) 
= (see nectarcous) aS 
nectar; resembling ne 
pleasant. eines 
Choicest nectarean jui 
st necta juice crown! 
ANT rE aos d the brim, alaa largest boy 
agrant scent, attractive tae aet, Alt 
> “ving, 


“an, 


zi Very gy 


nectared (nek’tiird), a. 
bued with nectar; mingle 
ing in nectar. = 

And a perpetual feast 
Where no crude surfei 


Chines 
[< nectar + ae Wieg 


dwith nectar 


of nectar 
t reigns. 
nectarellt, a. [In the aaa 
*nectarall, < nectar + -al T I a 
tareous. Saad 


"d sweets, 


» Comus |, th 
Passage i 
nectar, ne, 
For your breaths t 3 
Ambrosia-like, or eE en Ga 
Herrick, To his yii 
nectareous (nek-ta’ré-us), a. = = “iste 
= Pg. nectareo = It. nettareo, <¢ Tees Nectar 
VEKTAPECC, nectareous, ¢ vékrap er 
tar.] Same as nectarean. Bei 
Annual for me the grape, ther 
The juice nectareous al ones 
ae ie Pope, Essay on Man, L 1 
reously (nek-ia’ré-us-li), adv. d 
tareous manner. 5 rado. dnan 
nectareon ness (nek-tā’rẸ-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being nectareous. 

nectar-gland (nek’tir-gland), n. A glands- 
ereting nectar or honey. 
nectarial (nek-ta’ri-al), a. [< nectary + al] 

Of or pertaining to the nectary of a plant. 
nectaried (nek’ta-rid), a. [< nectary + -¢?] 


Provided with nectaries or honey-producing 
(NL, < nee: 


organs: said of flowers or plants. 
nectarilyma (nek’ta-ri-limil), n, 
tarium, nectary, + Gr. Aiya, what is washel 
or wiped off, < Aotew, L, luere, wash; see lule, 
lave2.] In bot., a collection of long hairs fou 
on the inner surface of some flowers, as Wey 
anthes. 
nectarine (nek’ta-rin), a. and ”. [¢ OF. ae 
tarin = Sp. nectarino, < NL. *nectarints, 5 
nectar, nectar: see nectar.) I. @ Sweet orde 
cious as nectar. 
To their supper fruits they ‘ele 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant La ro 
Yielded them. ‘Milton, P. h from 
II. n. A variety of the commo? Dee de 
which its fruit differs only in having si fruits 
void of down and a firmer pulp: circ 
oe sometimes found growing 0n thes 
ee peach. ` RK 
Nectarinia (nek-ta-rin’i-#), %- pte 
rinus, of nectar: see nectarines) grini ie, 
sentative genus of the family + pale 
which the middle tail-feathers 
long-exserted. The species a isas, 
mosa is an example. Cinnyris np 
Nectariniide (nek’tazin1 1° ‘of oscil 
Nectarinia + -ide.) A fam ly 
ine birds, represen. 
the nectar-birds, h 


One A 
Africa i 


i 
ne tor 


They have an acute, ofte. 

vibrissæ, and a naked nasal ai n such aY 
rotrusile, and at the end bifl x in 

Kind of tube or haustellum or i? 

ers. There are 10 primaries, 1 


are scutellate. The plumag® as $ gree 
exquisite in its jridescence Or a g 
being the principal color gian, an! 
confined to the Ethiopian, Indian, 
They are non-migratory, & 


jn a woven pensile nest.. “the 
replace humming-birds 1" ferent 0 
two families belong to, dingo or 
World relatives are the Cae. 
tariniidee are sometimes div ie 
meropinæ, and Arachnothernt: 
tariniadæ, Nectarinide. 


nectarize (nek’tir2) 
tarized, ppr- nectarizing: ot a 
mingle with nectar; SW 


or it may belong 


secrete of the eal “and Aconitum; nedlet, D A Middle English form o? needle, 
1 pil Aguites Rail nee, v.i. An obsolete or dialectal form of neigh 


| l 


| natus), pp. of naitre, < L. nasci, be en 
/ nascent, natal.) Born: on pe ie 
fore a married woman’s maiden name to indi- 
cate the family to which she belongs: 
dame de Staël, née Necker (that is, Madame de 
Sron Le Necker, or whose family name was 
need (néd), n. [< ME. need 
neethe, < AS. nyd, nid, néd 


Ay 
L 
6 


We 


\ 


force, urgent requirement, want, ete., = OS. 
nod = OF ries. ndth, néd = D. nood = MLG. nöt 
= OHG. MHG. nét, G. noth, not = Icel. naudh 
naudhr, neydh = Sw. Dan. nöd = Goth. nauths, 
compulsion, force; ef. OPruss. nauti, need; 
appar. with formative -d, orig. -di, perhaps 
from the root *nau, press, press close, appear- 


J 


; 7 ing (prob.) in D. naauw, close, exact, = MHG. 
P is (fc colate), ( ) Linaria viil- 7 Hl H <4 a! a 

seaga Fritillaria Heya melgaris ate), (D Larie pui NOU, NOUWE, Jenowwe, G. genau, exact, careful, 
a anfom), (e) Barbarez siy (disk-shaped), (/) Agui = OSw. noga, nöga, Sw. noga = Norw. naur, 


form), (g) Lilium superbum (furrowlikC). nay, növ, nauver, nauger, narrow, close, =ODan. 


noge, Dan. nöje, ady., exactly.] 1. The lack 
of something that is necessary or important; 
urgent want; necessity. 
The knyghtes sat down and ete and dranke as thei that 
ther-to haue grete nede. Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii 517. 
Little neede there was, and lesse reason, the ship should 
stay. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 169. 
The Sea itself, which one would think 
Should have but little need of Drink, 
Drinks ten thousand Rivers up. ae 
Cowley, Anacreontics, ii. 
want of the means of subsis- 
poverty; indigence; dis- 


an. The curious fringed scales of Par- 
Se eon claws of the petals of Ranunculus, and 
the pits on those of the lilies and fritillarie: ire also nec- 
aries, as are the crown of the narcissus, the processe 
the passion-flower, and the inner minute scales of grasses. 
Thenane neetary should be restricted to those parts which 
actually secrete honey, care being taken not to confound 
these parts with the different kinds of disk. 
9, Inentom., one of two little tubular organs 
on the abdomen of an aphis or plant-louse, 
from which a sweet fluid like honey is exuded. 
Also called honey-tube, siphuncle, or cornicle. 
tectocalycine (nck-to-kal’i-sin), a. [< necto- 
calyx (-calye-) + -inel.] Having the character 
nazi of or pertaining to a swimming- 


2. Specifically, 
tence; destitution; 
tress; privation. 
As well knowe y the londe as do I. 
As well knowe ye the neile o rE T s9 ii. 50. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 


Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back. 


Shak, È. and J., V. 1. 70. 


[< Gr. vpetée, swim- sary to be done. 


dan, nēden, 
nid, ned, nedd, need, I 
I. trans. To have necessity oF D 


GG 9-85 
in of! Body. p: [X Gr. vperóc, swim- comp 


8 up 


imn Sipho: 
ing: an a oPhoro: { 
Cont ous stock modified lack; require. = 
Suished from the They that be whole need not a physician, 
Tent portion. are sick. 
wou wim- An hundred and 
(a) - the Citie, which hau 
: is Of a bread as they need. 
ve ially in n 2 a 
there i; (Need, especially. ; 
“ § a small l; bligation or necessit 
A be found nectocalices EN qoen ESA tive, usu: 
at. Hist., I. 99. then invariable (without the 
CC-0. In Public Domain. 
: ee > 


> ah, 


Peal 


pec: z 4 
tarot „y n.; pl necta- nectozodid (nek-t9-76’ oid), ; 
cs j . Z z A i 7 n. qe 
Fi “yp-tbo kë), i +Oyxy, swimming, + E. zodid. X Š K Gr. VISTÓç, second and third ge 
kitais e ne , AA i we nectocalyx e persons al s 
(ne> Gr 2 honey- or _ered as a zoöid, yx consid- Tot go; need he di ngular): as, he or they need 
th a Nis § 4 In bot, 2 P é Nectu: ee int o it=8yn, Want, et a 
got May Dect ~~ p:fically, the spur Necvurus (nek-ti’rns), n. [NL., < Gr. vere used mans: To be wanted; be necess: 
ucal ale: ee etary spe s _ swimming, + obpá, tail.) A e, = yKr be, Sed impersonally. y ecessary; 
ger tiso; ie < nectar + -ous.| ans: same as Menobranchus, : mophibi- of ee hot to telle zon the names of th 
ott flow + as); & neddet. A Middle English form o¢ ownes that ben in that Weye the Cytees, ne 
hier (nek Be nec ses ne hadde, had not. + nadde for Mandeville, Travels, p. 64 
‘i , f p 3: la 
gta Ong BOC” From the Pa iesuing flow'd na, nedder!t, n. A form of nadder, usually ad THO no et aola 
Frege cars WMO Fitton, P. L vi. $3% See nadder, adder, aie Cr In north of E A R ts 
-jeg (iz = 2 A di orth of Engl : 
gsm” oy, nectaries o peace 3 he: dialectal form of nether1, (It needed him ilo ie 
gang ptasi), n: Potario = It. netlario, ` neddy (ned’i), n.; pl. neddies (iz). [A Auld Maitland (Child's Ballads, VI. 2 
ct sg sp. PB LA a nectary (ef. Gr. vek- ticular use of Neddy, dim. of Ned, a faralliar ENE this, but seeke onely Vertue, not to a see 
K oct” Tm (I mney) herwise épéviov i oma g a common dim. abbreviation te nedi Cees needa? Milton, Ketorusstion in Bug te 
oy necta „tain an o octar: SCO NEC ar.) ward. f. equiv. cuddyl.] An ass: a d sr ae ned), adv. [ME. nede; adverbi Ls 
To è K : ue Mower that contains or nedet, 2s v., and adv. A Middle Maglite ee es needs, of need, n.] Needs: P 
elenii) to A imes itisapro- of need. e thinges that Fo 3 
feleni 4 part O- fuid. Sometim Se 5 z $ sate a man may not haue, he must 
i Jn tota 8 keparine n opæolum, or of the corola, nedest, adv. A Middle English form of E er. larie he a ie pede 


née (nā), a. [F. (< L. nata), fem. of né (< L, Beed-be (néd’be), n. 
indispensable, or requ 


as, Ma- needdom}(réd’dum), n. 


, nede, sometimes needer (né’dér),n. [< 

ned s i need + -erl, 

c _AS ned, niéd, by umlaut needs or wants. ‘ie Cor., iv ary es re 
from neád, neód, necessity, need, compulsion, needfire (nēd’fir), n “i “also neidf 


I woot weel, lord, thou 
|, lord, riztful art, 
And ae synne mote be Pnek neede. 
ütical Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 175. 


Something compulsory, 
isite; a necessity. 
There is a need-be for removing. 
Carlyle, French Rev., IIT. tii. 4. 
c [< need + -dom.] The 
domain of want or need. Daries. za 


Idleness is the coach to bri Ve 
gality the post-horse. Ree pae ae sine 


re ( [Se. also neidfire, for- 
merly neidfyre, ete.; < need + fire. Tt was also 
called forced fire, in allusion to the mode of pro- 
ducing it.] 1. A fire produced by the friction 
of one piece of wood upon another, or of a rope 
upon a stake of wood. From ancient times peculiar 
virtue was attributed to fire thus obtained, which was sup- 
posed to have great efficacy in overcoming the enchant- 
ment to which disease, such as that of cattle, was ascribed. 
The superstition survived in the Highlands of Scotland un- 
til a recent date, 
2. Spontaneous ignition.—3. The phosphoric 
light of rotten wood.—4. A beacon. 

The ready page with hurried hand 

Awaked the needfire's slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven. 

Seott, L, of L. M., fii. 20. 


[Scotch in all uses.] 


needful (néd’fil), a. [< ME. needeful, nedeful, 


nedful, nedfol; < need + -ful.] 1. Having or 
exhibiting need or distress; needy ; necessitous. 
‘At the last, in this lond light am I here, 
Naked, & nedefull, as thou now sees. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 18221. 
For thou art the poor man’s help, and stren: h for the 
needful in his necessity. Isa. xxv. 4 eaverdale). 
2. Necessary; requisite. 
These thingis ben nedeful to siche feueris and apostemes. 
Book of Quinte Esence (ed. Furnivall), p. 24. 
ul bits and curbs to headstrong weeds. 
Dien Shak., M. for M., i. 3. 20. 
dful, anything necessary or, requisite; specifical- 
ay eins wherewithal.” (Colloq. or slang.} 


5 ir. You have the needful? 

shaped or discoi : : 3. Time of want; exigency; emergency: as, cta Mra. Air. You CAA pounds, which you may 
au Se ae eee yh which friend in need is a friend Visca? ee ee neia Foote, The Cozeners, iii. 3. 
tE which the hydro : , and by means z faille at thi moste nede. = Requisite. ete, (see necessary), indispensable. 
the Vater, pean is propelled through Thow shalt finde Fortune momi Plowman (B), xi. 28. nasdfally (ed’til-i), adv. In a needful man- 
N] p CLOC: A 
vag Biving ri yx alternately contracts and i 2 de hym socoured and holpen. + necess: z 
pasota enp or pet ae undulatory movement. Tt For in many a nede he hadde py AE. E. TS), iil 678. noedfalness (nad’fal-nes), n. The state of be- 
enti umishe h to the hydrosome by its ee A 7 ity. ; 
ernie "PUR te for ing ex Deserted at s uing aed eg ing meedial; mecs, poup 

eve] ses alyx is morphologi- y "s Fi . 80. EG ily; 
Dabin, tentacle seed medusiform person, without Dryden, Alexander's Feast, I 8 noedily (né'di-li), ade. 14. Necessarily; of ne- 

ed por sense-organs. Seo cuts under 44, That which is needful; something neces : 


cessity. 


By which reason it followeth that needilie great incon- 


; 5 y t Je that a child is ruler and 
bag. Same as nectosac. Aom eee pee T oe nenience mit fall to that P R inshed, Rich. I, an. 1390. 
ea miming, R ep i pl. [NL., < Gr. And doon her ne Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 76. a a needy manner} in want or poverty. 
„in T Tobe (Tod-) — : t a 
tne of» © Blainyi ) = E. foot] In : a . Chaucer.— At need, ai ‘cfull to that highest bounty if I should 
d) ae families (1 classification (i895) bt epee xe requirement; in agreat 1 were aa rela as to solicite needily any such 
tide Wich his order oe veing Heteropo- exigency; in a strait or emergency. 5 Kinde of rich hopes as this Kora Bia eat ee 
Fi Was -Vucleobranchiata was Three fair queen ‘ilton, monge 
Brata) ang G, C0Mposed of th > Ae ar his throne, the friends z medi-nes), n. {Barly mod. E. nedi- 
PE LOR aeto apnea Pirotraeten Wap stond m alenee pear Uy ung neediness (A OP ayaa he state of being 
terio atn, Bee Arte, now modem famines Sweet faces, who will Sa: cane of Arthur. needy; want; poverty; indigence. 
tee Lleropoda, roferred to an ordei í z er- 7 3 : 73 folowe nediness and 
wg $ ae sak), m. KG DE =Syn. 1. Necessity, Need (see necessity a and erigen et pec Uppon ae ee orn n 
taht or cavit bag or sack Tr. vykTóç, swim- gency, strait, extremity, distress.— _ _ pouertle, Malas T. 
Y Of a swi ? See sac.) The etc. See poverty. < AS ngdan, nt- i; 
¢ 0 Nectog, ¢ Ming-be need (néd), v. [< ME. neden, 5 njd, needle 
me RA 8-bell or necto- (ned), also neddian, compel, force, (my; DO 


3 


needle 


a seamstress); 
aus related to 


nähterin 
s and th 


= Gr, réem, ver, spin (the Gr. 
spindle, < vé(em) + -7pov, 


” thread through a woven fabric, paper, leather, 


inted bar pierced with a hole for the thread, 


The blunt end, at the point, or in the middle. The first 


Se 


ia AEN 
Ja 5 
_ de ; AN 


4 
Qa 13 
JI 12 
Upholsterers’ and Sailmakers’ Needles. 

1, 3&%-inch sail; 2, 24-inch spear-point carpet 3. 17g-inch carpet; 
4, sf fach carpet; 5, 21-inch speyingi 6. upholsterers’ skewer} 7. 

“inch packing; 8, 6inch regulator; 9, Cinch No. 14 gage, light spear 

ouble point; 10, Ginch No. 13 gage, heavy round si gle point; 11, 
Ginch No. r4 gare, light round double point; 12, 2inch fine round 
inme 13, 2%rinch fine round tufting + 2 zinch flat single round 
curved ; x5, 4-inch round single point curved ; 16, 5inch round single 
point curved. 


form is that of the common sewing-needle; the second, 
which is practically an awl with an eye at the point, is that 
of the sewing-machine needle, and the third form, which 
is made with a point at each end, is employed in some em- 
broidery-machines. Sewing-needles are commonly made 
of steel; they range in size from coarse darning-needles 
to fine aniba needle; 


and besides the distinctions of pur- 
pose and size are classified, according to the shape and 
character of the eye, the sharpness of the point, and the 
style of finish, as drill-eyed, golden-eyed, sharps, betweens, 
Wunts, bluc-pointed needles, cte. : 
Take two stronge men and in Themese caste hem, 
‘And bothe naked as a nedle her none sykerer than other. 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 162. 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their needles to lances. Shak., K. John, v. 2. 157. 
Sharp as a needle; bless you, Yankees always are. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 274. 
2. Ina wider sense, any slender pointed instru- 
ment shaped like a needle or used in a similar 
way: as, a knitting-, crochet-, or engraving- 
needle; a surgeons’ needle.—3. Anything re- 
sembling a needle in shape. 
oa The ening of iron touched with the loadstone towards 
$ the north was found out in needles of iron, not in bars of 
iron. acon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 
Specifically —(a) A small piece of steel pointed at both 
- ends, and balanced centrally on a pivot, such as is used (1) 
in the magnetic compass, in which it points to the mag- 
netic poles, and (2) in the needle-telegraph, in which its 
ae ae produced by electric curren are used to give 
indications. comy magnet, dipping-needle, gal 
nometer, and aph. iste HEE 
Castez coursez be crafte, whene the clowde rysez, 
With the nedylle and the stone one the nyghte tydez 
w Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), L 752. 
% After which he obserued a little Needle, supposed to haue 
a power of fore-signifying danger. 
oma mea 'urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 81. 
{ hin rod, usually made of copper, which is inserted 
ig a drill-hole while this is being charged with powder. 
When the rod is withdrawn, it leaves a space in which can 
inserted the tube of rush orgrass, or the fuse, by which 
e is ignited. Also called a blasting-needle, or a 


laid horizontally 
res under a wall 


rob, orig. with initial 
i sndthad, a needle, 
snddhe, » thread, and AS, snear, string, snare 
(seo snare), and ult. connected with L, nere 
deriv. vyTpov, 2 

is nearly identical in 
formation with E. needle).] 1. A small pointed 
instrument, straight or curved, for carrying & 


felt, or other material. Tt consists of a slender sharp- 
either at 
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he had Ait the needle in that devise. . 
magogo mie Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 305. (Nares.) 


k for a needle in a bottle of hay or in a hay- 


To loo! t 
stack. See bottles and haystack. 
needle (ne‘dl), v.; pret. and pp. needled, ppr. 
needling. [< needle, n.] I. trans. 1. To form 


into crystals in the shape of needles.—2. To 
perform or work with a needle. 
Scorn’d each important toil of female hearts, 
The trickling ornament and needled arts, 
Brooke, tr. of Jerusalem Delivered, ii. 
II. intrans. To shoot in crystallization into 
the form of needles. Wright. 
needle-annunciator (né’dl-a-nun‘si-a-tor), n. 
1. A dial-telegraph.—2. A form of annuncia- 
tor in which several messages, numbers of 
rooms, office-departments, ete., are inscribed 
on a board, and a needle or pointer is caused 
to point to any one of these indications, at 
the option of the person sending the message. 
E. H. Knight. 
needle-bar (né/dl-biir), n. The bar that sup- 
ports the needles in a knitting-machine, or the 
reciprocating bar that carries the needle of a 
sewing-machine. 
needle-beam (né‘dl-bém), n. 1. A transverse 
floor-beam of a bridge, resting. according to the 
construction of the bridge, on the chord or the 
girders; also, a crosspiece ina queen-post truss, 
serving to support a floor.—2. Incar-building, & 
transverse timber placed between the bolsters, 
heneath the longitudinal sills and floor-timbers, 
to which it is bolted. 
needle-board (né‘dl-bord), n. In the J acquard 
loom, a perforated board orplate through which 
the points of the needles presented to the cards 
pass, and the perforations of which act as guides 
for the needles when the latier are actuated by 
the cards. The needle-board holds all the needles in 
proper relation with the prism or cylinder to which the 
cards are attached, and with the perforations in the cards. 
needle-book (né’dl-bik), n. Pieces of cloth, 
kid, chamois, or other material, cut and sewed 
together in the form of the leaves of a book, 
and protected by book-like covers, used to con- 
tain needles, which are stuck into the leaves. 
needle-bug (né’dl-bug), x. Any bug of the 
genus Ranatra, as R. fusca or R. quadridentata, 
o: very long, slender form, with long, slender 
egs. 
needle-case (né’dl-kas), n. [< ME. nedyl-case ; 
< needle + caseé2.] A small case or box for hold- 
ing needles. 
needle-clerk (né’dl-klérk), n. A telegraph- 
clerk who receives telegrams by means of a 
needle-instrument. 
The Needle-clerk has to glance alternately from his 
needle to his paper. 
Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 93. 
needle-file (1é’dl-fil), x. A long, round, nar- 
row file used by jewelers. E. H. Knight. 
needle-fish (né‘dl-fish), n. 1. One of several 
different garfishes or bill-fishes; any belonid: 
so called from the sharp, slender snout. See 
Belonide and gar1.—2. A pipe-fish, Syngnathus 
acus, or other species of the genus or family 
Syngnathide. See Syngnathus.—8. The ago- 
noid fish Aspidophoroides monopterygius.—4. 
Same as needle-shell. 
needle-forceps (né’dl-fér’seps), x. A forceps 
for holding needles in suturing. 


Needle-forceps. 


needleful (né’dl-fill), n. [< needle + -ful.] A 
much thread as is put at once into a ale 3 


She tooka new nzedleful of thread it 
threaded her needle with a steady aes preticeetully, 
Charlotle Bronté, Jane Lyre, xvi. 


und 
slid- 


be; 7, 
dep) |, 7 may be turned to 
ckward for insentin the car- 

nd the breech-piece is pushed 
-tube engages / with the sear, 


by the rapid imp 
small spike. 
one of the chief cause: 

the Austrians. eae ee 


needle-holder (né’q)-yo); 
i cee it fon Ene a : 
Also called porteaigusiy, 
tenaculum. Ne 
needle-hook (né’dl-huk 


or barbless fish-hook, )y n. 


needle-house (né’dl-hous 1 
hous, Fi eee Sou D Ke MR 
< needle + house (prob. < Teel, Feat na he s 
houscl and hussy2.] A smajl ov 2 ca 
Lydgate. (Halliwell.) CASE fop N i 

needle-instrument (n6’d1- in’ gins 

y instrument the action of z "9 -men 
pron an application of the mag Which depen, 

he plain compass or vernicr-enen” need J 
vernier-transit. Compass and h 

needle-loom (né’dl-lém), n “_ 


used especially for narrow form 

: : arrow fabrics, i 

weft is carried through the ated M Which t, 
sd for i 


= 
nie 


Earnshaw's Needle-loom, 
The needle-stock D slides on bars, 

s bars, @ æ, projecting from th 
the loom, and is actuated by a rocker-sha Pe cane ca 
connections. The shuttle e has a segmental guide 
operated by a divaricated arm 2, upon a rocker-shaft a, 


ove, ands 


warp-threads by means of a reciprocating nec. 
dle instead of a shuttle. The loop of the vet 
is locked at the selvage by the passage through 
it of a shuttle with its thread. 
needleman (né’dl-man), n.; pl. necdlenm 
(anen). A man whose occupation consists ot 
or includes sewing, as a tailor, an upholstery 
ete. 
The open thimble being employed by tailors, upholsta- 
ers, and, generally speaking, by needle Diet, HL 


needle-ore (né/dl-6r), x. Acicular bismuth or 
aikinite. See atkinite. Ta 

needle-pointed (mē’dl-poin”ted),a. 1. Pointe 
like a needle.— 2. Barbless, as 2 fish-hook. 


needler (nd’dlér), n. [< ME. nedeler, nelieres, 


needle + -erl.] 1. One who makes or deals 


needles. aera 
‘Thomme the tynkere and tweye of hus m a 
ikk. z 7 the nede ~ 
Hikke the hakeneyman and Huen yiman AA gh 
. „d. Entè 
2. Figuratively, a sharper; a niggarl. “ 
Dict. 7 
needle-setter (né’dl-set”ér)) "ai 7 
to a sewing-machine for e He 
needle in place in the neat ae T 
e-thr! : Jike 
Shaped hoth 


to put tt 
Ti sofie 


combined with a needle-t 
needle-shaped (nõ‘dl-shāpt), a- ith ono orbo 
needle; long and yery slonce Tio fio 
ends sharp; acicular: applie A other coe 
leaves of the pine, fir, yews an E 
ous trees. tenet), 
needle-sharpener (mē’dl-shärp net) inte 
emery-cake or -cushion used for Si for P 
dles.— 2. An emery-wheel us 
needles. 


néd Jes), a: 
: Me Havin 
Veepin in the {ream 

g h needless SU : 


Friends ..- 
should we ne’er hav 
ble sweet instrumen 
sounds to themselves. 


That Herod's omin 
A needless Death 


ous pirth-D 
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ēd’ li r > 
ecdles® needly't (medli), adv. [K ME. needely, PEE ? nefand 
4N < need + -ly2.]) 1. Necessarily ; Nowe rape and neep in plac 
It's hou 3 y. As taught is erst, and ridisah drie is sowe, 
pia 1 And only seruen him-self Raat a ten pene Eo ae AN api 
; „mpte! 4 Opiy acai ijs rewle sechen, Palladis 

: eb FD teks And all that nedly nedeth, that schuld hem nongt lakken, NEETI adr ras us, Husbondrie (E. E, T, &.), p, 172 

ed) gle iera Plowman's Crede (E, E Phe o fer. and a. An obsolete speli 
i ie g need l ae f | E. T. 3.), Lav neer? (nër), n i ete spelling of near), 
adv Or if sour woe delights in fellowship ie 27. [Also near, neir; < ME. nee 
t And needly will be rank'd wi p, nere (not found g ; +» RECTE, 
: “sity | 2 eedly will be rani ae other griefs, ESV HA To Da AS.), < Teel, nigra, pl. nyra 
` enter on DY 5. Uoi Shak., R, and 3., iii, 2. 117, MLG 1 : A Be ae = MD. niere, D. nier 
i f : rare : = S f P ee ee i. nioro, niero, MAG 
' pêt ol t upo ask, vi. 563. 3 A rink sendes niere, nier, G, + } ' : MHG, 
. : Iw edles! sets [00 Cowper, Ta: 3 x Anon too Nectanabus and scala tee cites Goth. NOE Pee Ee (OHG. also serotum); 
à yno n? PE The state or That he cofly comme too carpen her tyll. ent. stem *, mM caj but prob. *niuré for “nitro; 
y gd les nes) P ecessarine s. Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8), 1, 745, RRA "negicron-, prob. = L. dial. nefrones, 
$ 0055. less; Na name given PY needly? (néd’li), a. [<necdle + -y1.) Relating épée, kidney Dea pl., testicles, = Gr, ve- 

geet ee of veng /y-ston), ‘oieular varieties of to or resembling a needle or needles: agin) Neer Oe Gone nephritis, ete.). The word 
1 ui stone Cralogists to her minerals. needly thorn. O Pound tidia GUE ae in the disguised com- 
; peer jder wir cite, and 0 a epine-tailed swilt; Tlooked down on his stiff bright headpiece. s . kidney. A Heta peak see kidney] A 

ol Jeci A spi g piece, small qui ey. [Obsolete 

a the jte eer at-tal), 2 a as the common eyes, and black needly beard. 2 quick ne'er (ni Solete or Scotch.) 

ato (nO E gg Cheta, aS < See cuts R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxiii jy iar), adr. A contraction of nerer, 

dleta sent “tod States- „xxiii, Ne’er-be-lickit (när belik’it a 

ird of H 5. the uie te ia needment (néd’ment),n. [< need + -ment ] 1. as could be Ticked ee by ae ee BY ares 

aO y sW! uer 2 ‘.tna-tailed; ¢ athi Sipe $ aad . x » by dog or cat; nothin 

hi tur ane -tald tip pume tailed; pele ree wanted; a requisite; a Whatsoever; not a wie: [Seoteh.] 4 E 
A or 1 ecessary. are. = 


| : aga swift. 

wile” zailei feathers, a8 @ Je E ENE 9 

et Jer nat taili tolre-gråf), N. $ aoe His serip did hang, in which his needments he did bind, ne’er-do-weel (nar’ di. 

ne dications are given Dy +n l Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 35. form of neer-do-well, 

TEG needle whose norma Mothers and wives! who day by day prepare ne'er-do-well (nar’dé-wel), a. and ». I. a. 
agn! a wire through vun a The scrip, with needments, for ce naoantatt air. Likely never to do well: past mending 4 

wo at wi 7 the Keats, Endymion, i. geht ee z 2 me . 
ity is passed at will by 2j. Need. ndymion, i TI. n. One whose conduct indicates that he 


will never do well: -for- i 
The Princes haue tyrannized further, especially in Afri- ell; a good-for-nothing. 


ne’er-do-good (nar’ dé 


süd), n. A ne’er-~lo-well. 
-wél),a.anda, A Scotch 


en. where they haue f X ae Among civilians, I a 3 in S eT- 
d hlines, a metho en mi eines haue not left the people: nee their Gis bea Ea ET cal I aaa 
ph- EP, nee ents. as, Pilgrimage, p. 621. H: AS 4 
peeled telegraP? a in a cable by send- ara : PE neesberry (nés’her’i Same s 
dergtoun ticular wire In & cap feloeraph. needna (néd‘nii). Need not. [Scotch.] neces r (nes ber'i), n, Same as nascherry. 
vering & P? eh it from 2 d-not+ (néd’not), n. Something 3 ANE wee Aiden 
A Pe'tprough, ikine con- need-no d’not), n. $ hing unneces- TES aa aes 
ap currenti | ae stant point making seal superfluity neesewort, n. Same as sneezewort. 
ation ae erent wires by means a. wale # 1 belian need- a old and silver] to human h: neet Br A ODO spelling otea 
at ifer pens > needle ch glittering need-nots (gold and silve anhap: neet? ialectal form of ni 
tact to he through the cover Oe ine a pines Puller, Pisgah Sight, Lui. §6. (Davies) neet?, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of nit!. 


ss i é ek’sé-at S Sne & a 
dle PA o terminal of a ciren ne exeat (në ck’sé-at). Same as ne creat regno. 


forming «detector. The test is also some- needs fete); age K SA neede n y nee, ne exeat regno (në ck’sé-at reg’nd). [L., let 
galvanoseoP tO petween what points (joint- or test- < AS. nydes, nédes, of need, necessarily, adver- him not go out of the kingdom: ne, not; ereat, 


times RR fault lies, by finding mi last of these pial gen. of nğd,nëd, need: see need, n.) Of 
ane ent es in the wire. 
Te which the current passe he 
re gareader (n@/dl-thred’ér), ”. 
Tr passing & thread through 
the eye of & needle. One such 


j vi erfo- 
jee is a hollow cone with a per : 
a apex which is adjusted to the 


7 € 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of exire, go out, de- 
necessity; necessarily; unavoidably: general- part (see exit): regno, abl. of regnum, kingdom: 
ly used with must. see reign, n.} A writ issued from chancery to 

When she sye that, she sigh wele that nedes she muste forbid a defendant to leave the kingdom (or 
kepe the cuppe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.) i. 67. jurisdiction) without permission; a provision- 


For if the behauyoure of the gouernour be euill, nedes al remedy in chancery corresponding some- 
must the Chylde be euill. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 63. 


A device 


nee: feof tho needle, the thread being es mE what to ate Ee common y (ortie aa 
ft T ped through the cone. f Needs must they go whom the deui! i T h. z as dant could be attached, and compelled to give 
a dl an (nē” dl-wiun’- bv I AEDES OYA WS security). The same remedy is now preserved under 
ug ee enor dlewomen (-wim’- \ll pleasures that affect the body must needs weary, the codes of procedure in equitable actions in which the 
LS aa x because they transport. Steele, Tatler, No. 211. departure of the defendant might prevent the judgment 
zn ma woman gons anen I reful he will lose the of the court from having effect, as when the object of the 
3 of pert in sewing or embroidery, The reader had needs be ican ul, or he ; A Joso the ‘Ction is to compel him to account or to convey. 
Ju T iness is sew- main path, and find himself in what seems al hop + neeset (ez), vid K ME. nesen (not in 
Tel, orone whose usiness 18 S less labyrinth. J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton’s Areopagitica. neeze s } ; fils € MHG 
ing or embroidery ; specifical- 5 ah core ene ,. [ME. needes-cost; AS.) = D. niezen = OHG. niusan, niesan, 
7 m ppeman inho earns a liv- needs-costt etzanen oa ON ee ly: of G niesen = Teel. hnjosja = Sw. nysa = Dan. 
i ing by sewing; a seamstress. < needs, gen. of need, + costi.] Necessarily; nyse, sneeze; parallel with AS. fichan, ME. 
Be teedlework (no/dl-wérk), n. , %, needlethreader, necessity. tie fnesen = D. fniezen = Sw. fnysa > a fie 
hor (ME. nedleworke; < needle + caught by barbs Needes-cost he moste himselven hyde, le Lew, Sneeze, a var. of the preceding form, fur 
work] 1. The work or occu- drawn through. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 61) varied to ME: snesen, E. sneeze, the now common 
nied Tation of one who uses the nee- y "> needslyt (nédz'li), adv. [Improp.< needs + -ly?-] form: see sneeze.] To sneeze. me 
: tls, especially in sewing —2. Work produced Of necessity; for some pressing reason. Jf thou of force doe chance to neeze, then backers airy 
oj ly nea of the needle, especially embroidery But earnest onher way, she {the Uske] needsly will be gone; away. ee ee hes cals 
i e fers, which is in this way discrimi- So much she longs to see the ran iant Cn a ge And then the whole my l gon bis anes ms 
s ol decoration produced by weaving ayton, bie A x Su sgn aie 
iting, netting, ete, P SANE; needy (né’di), a [< ME. nedy, necessitous ‘A merrier hour was nev es ee ee 
Fine li Š l oe REIJA öthig = SW. 3 z i 
ate re key cushions boss'd with pearl, (=D. noodig = MLG. nodich = G roma 7 li neezewort (néz'wert), n. Same as ane 
: enice gold in needlework. nödig., necessary); < need -yt . ž ingt (né“zing), n. [Verbal n. 
neje 3 Shak., T. of the, ii.1. 356. 20: f i Dea ite; necessary neezingt. Hier ia. a eneeze 
. In arch Sam +, Il 1. 356. Needful; requisite; necessary. i necese, t.) 1. Sneezing; 3 : 
+y & Tor z + ee a Ie 5 EE, 7 a = a; 
i E tamework ce ae neon combing And these our ante) you happily may 7 bread. ‘The spitting, the coughing, the laughter, the nerzing. 
thë Y filling, plaster or mason- Are stored wi . Pericles, i. 4. 95. me bs onson, 
ften 'alhonses, ata Aet very commonly in medie- : Shak. Be His neesings flash forth lights eae an 
i some partiti Jecessitous; indigent; very . 7 
eworker (mg'a); parutions, ete. 2. Necessitous; indigent; VS | i alation. [Rare.] 
ikea ae With a a gov er’kér), n. One who Tellen hem and techen hem on the trinite era re 2. An oe pate en eee nr or 
n i Woven (neal a voedlewoman. And feden hem with gostly fode and yet 7 (B), x7. 56t- Xou Sill the air with a quick-fading fire, 
a, ne 28 oresemble in), a- Made by the ee s lacke. Cease from your flashings! ismus. (Nares.) 
fet we me ede le that which is actually But fewe regard their needy neigh OA Arber), P: 59. H. More, sie: J 
a i ee! À iese 5 n 5 
-yn einan running weh eeSEEy, decorative needle- = oT ato the afflicted are duties neezle, v. A Cae a ship, ML. a 
a kt materia the threads of ca cored Silks and the To relieve the needy and Ti. ‘Addison, Spectator. pef (nef), 2- E» m A TEE 
sn Wedle rant 20 as to prodp c 273S, Coarse linen, and that fall in our way every day e geo nave] Lf. The 
nting troita Colite më’ fie ee decorative designs. ai Needy, Necessitous. Needy seems to apply prima; nave: eae ustina] consists of a 
i efo-lit), n. Same as na- eo ean but also fo the conditions implies a The long cupolas, the cross one has on eac side a single 7 
p; Need t (néd’lin the condition and rarely to the person. <£ necessitous con- row Hs deeper and broader than the Sie Bohn), 1. 384. 
i Person; a 3 yn. [< need + -lingl.] A more permanent state than aa condition. CUP? “Addison, Remarks on Italy ( a t 
rieti git to x, ee s who is in want. aition i more pana Ea sone [< needy + -hood.] used for the ee 
; nth of Dy © 8 Not given, but nee ood (ne ad IES a form resemonr 
ie l TS (n8d}in, ee Weeks, TE Schisme. Neediness. [Rare.] ‘rene 
i up ew 8), n. i ; Floure of fuz-balls, t g00 
wat tien (Loca J [< needle + singl.) For a man in needy hoan the Fairie Queen- 
her gr taker, aqNOUrY folks an j Herrick, The Beggar te forms of needle. 
reeaingiet they shivteers Work for you?” neeldet, neelet, n. Obsolete tom 
2 The ee fs and gowns, or some neelghau n. Same as eh tree, the mar- 
aR. ra an A 
uf Boece ote Stockton, Baker of Banbury. Neem (nëm), 1. An East In 
enas ain 8 a surgical needl gosa. 
gain pi e. 
nid : malt vei “med, with the escape of very te SCS 
Z vend, Medical News, LINT. 185. meant A d n 
| aD torcibh > tedelyngi. = Dine : 
we iud fi, nelbly, Cnedig Iis, £ AS. néd- neep2 (nép), n. 


t mg?) N Nyd, force, need: n < AS. np. 
ee b eessanly, : : E E vI 

lar’. 995 now turnip.] A turnip. L 
1.97. (Halliwell) Scotland. ] 
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d nefandous 395 s 
I ë ii im- the dead abstraction of substance, in a pure identity 
nefandous (otir Aon Dean ger. of that has no girerer me an which no differ- 

5 , x RD Sa ence can by any possibility De evolved. . 

Vari, 3 enk; see fable.) Impiouš; abominable; ne E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 48. 
Jery shocking to the general sense of justice The aftinmatfon o universal evolution 1s in itself the 
negation of an “absolute commencement of anything. ; 


or religion. si oepami H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., App.. p- 482. 
He likewise belch’d out most nean lous blasphemies area =bléinchieve 
eav Ked Jhris., Vi. 7. Japanese art is not merely the incomparable achieve- 
agninst the God of heay AOE . Q doca aa REER i: meneo certain harmonies in colour; it is the negation, 
wri veen wouthit Hee jm Me ea g ens B SATE 0 
andous Burko-and- e a Fortnightly Rev., N. S., ALII. (40. 
t v1 year 1828. x SES z 5 
of civilization run cold in tre yr 2. A denial; a declaration that something is 


O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p- 44. 2. 2 } 
as not been, or will not be. 


a-fa’ri-us), a. [= Sp. Pe. It. ne- not, or he l 
nefarious (ng mo s), [ >] T Our assertions and negations should be yea and nay: 


fario, < L. nefarius impious, abominable, ¢ ne- sert and | io Y nay, 
“fas, something not according to divine Nae euasoerer ts mers than aC ee A TA Rogers. 
impious, execrable, abominable, or wicked, a It is mere Ca to aoe Erot donnau 
‘eked deed, ¢ ne, not, + fas, lawful: see fasti. £ $ e ea aa PO 8 
eer “Wicked in the xtreme: heinous; 3: The ATENE yD that mail is positive 01 

ominab! ci y si eyes. afirmative; blankness; emptiness. 

+ atrociously sinful or villainous; afirma L } 
She. á : I hate the black negation of the bi 


detestably vy 4 HA z Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 
A rtea ae ey Conversion by negation, in logic. See contraposition. 
S. Butler, To the Memory of Du Val. negationist (ne-ga shon-ist), n. [< negation + 


-ist.] One who denies or expresses negation ; 


They ne their dirty way to petty ains, E = k = 2 
a eae 7 atus palin especially, one who simply denies beliefs com- 


While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. r y € i 
Crabbe, Works, II. 61. monly held without asserting an opposite view. 
=Syn, Nefarious, Execrable, Flagitious, Enormous, Villain- We thus perceive that the Skeptic is not the denier or 
ous, Abominable, Horrible, atrocious, infamous, iniquitous, dogmatic Negationist he is commonly held to be. 
impious, dreadful, detestable. The first seven words char- J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, Pref., p. vii. 


acterize extreme wickedness, As with the words under : plese x 
atrocious, when loosely used they approach each other in negative mega tiv), &. and n. [= F. ? 
meaning; hence only their primary meanings will be m SP negatiu = Sp. Pg. It. negativo, < 
dicated here: nefarious, unspeakably wicked, impious; tivus, that denies, negative, < negare, Pp- negi- 
execrable, worthy of execration or cursing, utterly hate- ae, ti ae J I 3 RS gi 
ful; jlagitious, proceeding from burning desire (as lust), ‘S; Ceny: see negate. . a 1. Expressing 

or containing denial or negation: opposed to 


rossly or brutally wicked or vile; enormous, not com- LS 

aha this ace See witha Srtong Da enorme afirmative : as, a nega tive proposition. 

wic: iness, but some imes meaning wicke eyond com- <, r z Ar > =; ne tats 

mon measure ; villainous, worthy ota villain greatly crim- _ 2 ae aeae thay I weigh not two chips w hiona ay the 
eat crimes: a ninable, athsome i wind lowe t, icause see no inconuenience nat may 

iial|or capable of grent ormo bomenable, loathsome in insue either of the affirmatiue or negative opinion. 


wickedness, the object of a religious detestation ; horrible, paths Z 3 
exciting horror, mental agitation, or shrinking ; shocking : Stanihurst, Descrip. of Ireland. 
it is less common as applied to moral conduct. Seeaban- We have negative names, which stand not directly for 

but for their absence, such as insipid, si- 


doned, atrocious, criminal, and irreligious. positive ideas, 
nefariously (né-fa’ri-us-li), adv. In a nefari- lence, nihil, &c., which words denote positive ideas, e. g. 
ous manner; with extreme wickedness; abomi- taste, sound, being, with a signification of their absence. 
sea : 2: ~ Locke, Human Understanding, II. viii. § 5 
nefariousness (né-fa’ri-us-nes), n. The quality 2. Expressing or containing refusal ; contain- 
or stato of being nefarious. Bailey, 1727. 108 0r implying the answer “No” to a request: 
nefast (né-fast’), a. [= Sp. Pg. Tt. nefasto, < as, a negative answer.—3. Characterized by the 
L. nefastus, impious, unlawful, irreligious, prop. OMISSION OF absence of that which is afirma- 
unlawful (dies nefasti, days on which judgment tive or positive: as, a negative attitude; nega- 
could not be pronounced or public assemblies tive goodness. 
held), < ne, not, + fastus, lawful: see fasti. Cf. There is another way . - . of denying Christ, which is 
nefarious.] Detestably vile; wicked: abomi- negative, when we do not acknowledge and confess him. 
able [Rare 7 $ ? > South, Sermons. 
z y ae a nS 7 _ The negative standard of goodness, which results at best 
: onsters so nefast and flagitious. Bulwer, Caxtous,x.1. in ATE fron evil rather than in doing good, and is 
negi, n. An obsolete form of nag?. only too apt to ¢ egenerate into something very like hy- 
A (né’gant), iy eS Sp. E. Ce pocrisy. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 34. 
i = At Sr eon 3 7 Christ would never hear of negative morality: “thou 
gan(t-)s, ppr. of negare, deny: see negate.) One shalt” was ever his word, with which he RIDER “thou 


who denies. [Rare or technical. ] shalt not.” R. L. Stevenson, Scribner's Mag., IV. 765. 
sere Ls |. . were almost treble £o many as were 4, Having the power of stopping or restraining 
> by refusing assent or concurrence; imposing a 


W. Kingsmill, quoted in Strype’s Cranmer, ii. 4. (Davies.) vato 


By Seth n An obsolete spelling of nigger?. Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
A ae are not ashamed to seek to deprive me of the liberty of 
negate (ne gat), 7 t.: pret and PP negated, using my reason with a good conscience. Eikon Basilike. 
ppr. negating. . negatus, pp. of negare (>It. 5. In photog., showing the ligl i 
ge i D PEGE Jey g the lights and shades in 
gene = Pg. Sp. negar = F. nier), deny, refuse, nature exactly reversed: as, a negative picture; 
ger ine, reduced from “nec-uiare (or a similar a negative plate. See II., 5.—6. Measured or 
m), < nec, not, nor (contr, of neque, nor, ¢ ne, reckoned in the opposite direction to that which 
ue ; ue, a generalizing suffix) (a negative is considered as positive; neutralizing the posi- 
so used as a prefix in negligere, neglect, and tive: as, a debt is negative property.—Negative 
negotium, business: see neglect and negotiate), abstraction, ar; ent, conception, condition, etc. 


+ aiere, say, a defective verb, used chiefly in See the nouns.— Negative crystal, See 
: r h 3 L crystal and re- 
; y fraction.—Negative electricity. (a) Reconiarts Frank. 


res. dio, ete., I say, impf. aicbam, ete., I said jin’ iesinwhi 
È Gr. il, Tsay, a defective verb, used only in ia nee e ap 3 aono ete deprived 
pres. ui, I say, impf. 7, I said, 7, he said), tain. (b) Electricity developed by friction on EO sub- 
ps = Skt. V ah, speak. Hence, in comp.. stances, as by rubbing sealing-wax with silk or flannel; 
gare, > ult. E. deny: see deny an d denay.] resinous ee eek tive evidence, eyepiece, 
eny; negative; make negative or null. er.— e (dive index of REAR A 
achica] EE aye er of a logarithm. See logarithm. 
air : TORE to the aeo m the E placa mee 
of e S ite past opini y the voltaic battery. The nega- 
, ee Pa i. aD eo 14, 1885, p.274 tive may be coke, carbon, silver, platinum, or copper, fhe 
F E P ee sien es a es pont fier = teU zine Negative pole ofa magnet, the 
object to be negated aa be felt voltai D tte = th a egat ve Bome ora 
also be so thought of. pee the TAE rahe re E neem Se Ciara oe 
C J z s. » mee weer, — = 
F. iei , Mind, XIII. 22. ative prescription, fh Scots law. See on hoes 
ted-nes), he The State of Noga! ve proposition, in logic, a proposition which de- 
3 2 nies agreement between the subject and its predicate. 
TAR tive quantities. See quantity.—Negative rad- 
i n chem., a radical which is acid or electronegative 
in gelation to ue element. or radical with which it is com- 
parel ive result of an experimental in 
aus conclusion that nothing ea KADS ental nawy: 
i eci astang inquired into.— Negative servitude, 
onal t | etc. See the nouns.— Negative well. Same as 
lenial, ‘ e, P TL ing-well (which see, under 
iE The j orof ne . n. 1. A proposition expressinganegation ; 
TEN eee proposition. 
Of negatives we have the least certainty ; they are usuall 
hardes and many times impossible to be proved, y A 2 


tive and the negative are set bef 
ae fess peek efore the mind for 
5 Edwards, Fana of the Will, i. 1. 
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negativi 
Ofa life of complete: ity 
end Penneg, we ot 
hus only can we speak or this Or thi eect 
ih ace eding to oir the, ee tik Al nen 
must consist. T. J. Greer Sh the 
legomen 
na to 


ù Pr 
XPresseg 


d develo; Pme 


2. A term orw 
ae vord whic 
denial. hicha 
If your four negatives 
then, the worse for my frion YOU" two a 
Pn "and the beta 
3. The right or power of r 
to; also, the power of 3 
Their Gouerment is a 
: inGo 5 an Anarchie- 
comm ans the meanest ee “Ulery ong 
Negative in all their consultation s nongst teeth 
> 5. Em 
Purchas, Pilgri è 
Varictic of exe, 86 
Era Whole strengye® ay 
negative, Milto i 
It was not stipulated that the Ki 7 Bik ila 
negative on acts of Parliament, siu Should an 
Macaula TA 
Fee gs Y, Hallam’ 
4. That side of a question whi he Tig 
: 5 L a y i 
the opposite side affirms; also a aiiis x 
answer expressive of negation: ; Cecisio 
was determined in the negative, AS, the (Uestiy, 
a photographie image on elass oio In Poto, 
medium, in which the lights anq thersuitaje 
site of those in nature. The ades 
} a plate from which to print sega 
on paper or other material, eee 
high lights as more or less opaque, and 
5> > and 


This man sits calculating 
grant least; as if 1 le wie 
pluc'd in a me 


ty 
W 
lia 
UP hy 
5 Const, y 


SES hoy 
and To Owh 
i" Toy 

kon all 


E 18 pees 
impr st 


Its image pres 


opacity by delicate gradations t i 
which should be represented by Sea $ 
whic epresented by unstained or tr 


6. Electricity like that developed by friet 

resinous substances. See ederin ont 
elect., the negative plate of a voltaic cle hh 
the metal or equivalent placed ino muon 
the positive in the voltaic battery yen 


ative, a sign of negation repeated. In] le neg. 
A è -In En; 

and in sS such a double negative is lish an ah 
affirmat troying the negation, but in most an a 
and in vu speech it is not.—Negative not guga 


nothing. egative pregnant, in law, a i 
ing an affirmation favorable to the RAVES eo 
of such an implication: as, in pleading, if one slain 
haye done 2 thing denies that he did it in mitten 
form as alleged, which is taken as admitting that he dil 
it in some other manner. 

negative (neg’a-tiy), v. t; pret. and pp. negt 
tived, ppr. negaliving. [< negative, a.) 1. To 
deny, as a statement or proposition; afirm ihe 
contradictory of; contradict; negate. 

Although well armed, she is not, I think, a ship of war 
Her rigging, build, and general equipment all negative & 
supposition of this kind. Poe, MS. Found in a Battle 
2, To disprove; prove the contrary of. 

The omission or infrequency of such recitals docs 
negative the existence of miracles. Pale. 
3. To refuse assent to; refuse to enact or sant 
tion; veto. 

The proposal was negatived by & small majo a 

pror 7 Andrews, Ancedotes P- 10. 
put it was 17 


We passed a pil . . . two, years 280, 

ived by sident. ais 
ie Y H y ebeter, Speech, Senate, March n 
4. In gram., to modify by a negative Pyri 
alter by the substitution of a nega 
positive word. PEE A 
ive- o'a-tiv-båth), n. = ay use 
negate bath eee reining bathed 


tog., the silver solution or Sel 
Js nsitize colo" ait 


in the wet process to se f é 

plates.— 2. The glass holder for tho S Mat 

tion used in sensitizing photograp ; 

the wet process. KE a negat 
negatively (neg’a-tiv-li), Ud Does 

manner. (a) Withor by denial or rel we wings indire” 
(b) By means of negative yeasolll™s 


negatively. m 
ly: opposed to positively. Goa in man 
I shall show what this image o è 7 onsist, M 


ly, by showing wherein it does 
by showing wherein it iss i ‘otionon somi 
(c) With negative electricity; DY TI if 
peri podies repel Ng sae 


ni Jectrified moct. au 
oo reoaine S P. Thompso™ lec i stat 


negativeness (neg’a-tiv-nes) ry 
quality of being negative, 
word wae = 

negative-rack (nes giv ; 
a grooved skeleton | rama mer 
supported onedge with y 
to drain or for conve TE 

negativism (neg £- Bag eee 
-ism.] The stand-pomm 
held, by a negations ; 

A philoso’ of most a 
ed,” that a negativism. 10 ag! 
physical mysticism. 

negativity (neg:2- 
as negative + ity] 
Dict. 


na negador = 
— Sp: PET negare, 
g or denies. 
a j One W™ e practices are numer- 
with lest po Negalors ‘r 


= WP e 
attor), rye a denier 


nd its members 
Science, XI 118. 


National Assembly 
gi Rare sthof Jay, Vy tne know. 
jve 5 f e! 
sides heg negatorY "Carlyle, Frer 
+ jn 


Fin igger?. 
geide psoleto form Of oie English 
ert, oh qv. and 5 
ego. G sh for 
ra al A Middle English form of 
fore aq, ane aie 
nh & s ‘sh form of next. 
ae A Middle English H at 
pstt, ©” eqlectus, pp- 
Beales ekt) vet E ey Te. negli 


i t ligere = 
nee ij gegere (> Tt. negligere 
peglect ( negliger®, gede ae a a 
nol or (see negate); F legere, 
q Cf. collect, ete.; also aoli 
ather: see eg treat carelessly or heec s 
fete] 2 attend to or treat w ith respe 
Wi botens tention or 

te remi attention tO; 


j 
duty toward; pay 
slight: as, to neglect 
sts; to neglect one’s friends. 

nd Jabour wholly to inform my read- 


or no atte 
ques best intere 
„aleet phrases © 
evunietanli anat. of Mel, To the Reader, p. 24. 

T : a PH 
<etherlands the English Garrison at ate 

in the Netherland ed, the Governor Pigot, and th 
s Oe Ew ant of Pay, upon Composition yielded 
Town to the Spaniard. Baker, Chronicles, p- 361. 
Di en do not only neglect Religion, but reproach 
a ni Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iv. 
Ce h vaste, and is 

been suffered to run to waste, 

ies tee tito for having been neglected. 2 

onthe Macaulay, in Trevelyan, T. 324. 


9, To overlook or omit; disregard: as, the dif- 
ference is so small that it may be neglected.— 
3 To omit to` do or perform; let slip; leave 
undone; fail through heedlessness to do or in 
doing (something): often with an infinitive as 
object. 
I thou neglzet’st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 368. 
Š In heaven, 
here honour due and reverence none neglects. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 738. 


di, To cause to be neglected or deferred. 


iar been long a sleeper; but I hope 
i absence doth neglect no great designs, 

hich by my presence might have been concluded. 
Shak., Rich. TIL, iii. 4. 25. 


e sregard, Slight. Slight always expresses 
ica it spplies to persons or things. Weglect and 
EE AN more often to things, and may or may 
thn tee a on disregard is more often intentional 
tines as to ne let neglect may be followed by an infini- 
erly ne rants aletter; among things it gen- 
anon apr action that is needed, while disregard 
rigard cura me ailure to heed or notice: as, to dis- 
ithe signs of ears Tequest, the lessons of experi- 
ae negligence ngrain; toneglectaduty. See neg- 
HCl (ner-lekt’ < 
a A Seo n. [K L. neglectus, a neg- 
Male 1 4 o PP. neglectus, neglect: see 
a eating with slight ait. ea Pioen 
a ect some perso ention, heedlessness, 
ma My care, or aena n or thing that requires 
tei tenot doing athi -—2. Omission; over- 

ne, ng that should or might 


=a 


=Syn, Neglect, Disrega 


Or out ne Without bi 
i lect, we lost her as reame 
a iega, slight: ES Milton, Comus, 1. 510. 
it à omission of due attention 
Ther p TCeived g y 

m 
ZONE 2 my A ee of late; which I have 
He R ul ‘iosity t 
ta tte stead ne Unkindness, Shoe 4 Mean eae 


Which [little ne, 

noted in lecte, that one mi 

1 Neg In reading it hasten S tt have told 
Gray, Letters, I. 174. 


ligene 

è; hab; 

Pa i habitual Want of regard 
at > ains from Nogle’ 


With y 
An ann Hone Rem 


Mo) i 
Balen 1t my Herse be eae” 


le Pri 
Ny Sof s nior, Hen: P 
; ce ee being dister aa? d Emma, 1. 616. 


dep ght paws disSre; 
i re teehee. See nagteng TOSS ordi- 
‘ leg-leki, =l, 3, and 4. KS 


Trg PD.: seot l i 
ote è verh ] F, neglect, < L. ne- 


Negl 
na glected. 


~ neglectedness ( neg-lek’ted-nes), n. 


- neglecter (neg-lek’tér), n. 
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neglectable (neg-lek’ta-bl), a 
able, Cf. neglectible,} Piha can K be F 
or passed by; that may be omitted ory glected 
into account, as a force or a considaees eee 
an estimate, calculation, problem, ete OE 2 
vitiating the conclusions reached: of liter: 

no moment or importance; negligible Be fs 

And subsequent experiments pi - 

[causes of the loss of energy} are practically naet hese 

Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII, 42, 


ed, pp. of neglect, v., + -ness.| The seer te 
ing neglected; a neglected condition, 


< ne = 
One who neglects. [S neglect + -er1.) 


The chase, or any other pastime w 


: hi 
Halbert a frequent neglecter of hours ch oceurred, made 


Scott, Monastery, xiii, 
neglectful (neg-lekt’ful), a. [< neglect + ful. 
E Characterized by neglect, inattention a 
difference to something which ought to be Ge 
worthy of being done, attended to, or regarded: 
heedless; inattentive; careless: used either ab. 
solutely, or with of before the object of neg- 
lect: as, he is very neglectful; neglectful afones 
duties. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. = 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 377. 
The wearers of the crown hay 7 
their duty to visit Norway mid ceae in Chena g 


Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 63. 
2. Indicating neglect, slight, or indifference. 
A cold and neglectful countenance. 
Locke, Thoughts on Education, § 57. 
=Syn. 1. Remiss, etc. See negligent. 
neglectfully (neg-lekt’ful-i), adv. Ina neglect- 
ful manner; with neglect; with inattention; 
with carelessness or negligence. 
neglectfulmess (neg-lekt’fil-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being neglectful. 
neglectible (neg-lek’ti-bl),a. [< neglect + -ible.] 
Neglectable. 
neglectingly (neg-lek’ting-li), adv. [< neglect- 
ing, ppr. of neglect, v., + -ly2.] With neglect; 
earele heedlessly; discourteously. 
Answer'd neglectingly, I know not what. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 52. 
See how neglectingly he passes by me! 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
neglection (neg-lek’shon),. [=It. neglezione, 
< L. neglectio(n-), a neglecting, < neglegere, pp. 
neglectus, neglect: see neglect, v.] Neglect; 
negligence. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
Tt hath to climb. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 127. 
neglectivet (neg-lek’tiv), a. [< neglect + -ive.] 
Inattentive; regardless; neglectful. 
It is not for us to affect too much cheapness and neglee- 


tire homeliness in our evangelical devotions. 
Bp. Hall, Holy Decency in the Worship of God. 


tis a wi neglective of their own 
anea yonder theva Pulley, Holy War, p. 202 

negligée (neg-lé-zha’), n. and a. E- négligée, 
fem. of négligé, pp. of négliger, neglect: com- 
monly used without reference to gender: see 
neglect, v.) I. n. 1. Easy and unceremonious 
dress in general: as, she appeared in nee 
2. A form of loose gown worn by women m the 
eighteenth century. 


i tion in 
He fancied twenty Cupids prepared for execution | 3 
every folding of her white en Goldsmith. 


$ j ; night-cloak 

T was up early, and going out to walk in my mg id 

and night gown, I met Mr. Fish going a hunting., aa 
not have been yid oh him gacr Ea not powdered. 
i i : 2 

himself a meton I orne, Letters (ed. Parry), P- 246: 


ment) of irregular form not shap ace of which 
coral.—Negligée necklace, OERA for stringing 


without other preparation. vane [ < ME. negligence 


i F. nég 
< OF. negligence: T i 
gence = Sp. Pg. negligencia = i ee 
negligenza, < L. neglegentia, nacle, oe : 
ness, heedlessness, neglede ae ze hechar- 
ligent: seenegligent.] 1- efa ; 
acter of being negliray x nee 
cy in or lack of care, exar > RO 
the omitting to do, or a habit of omitting | 
things which ou j 
SE without sufficient a 
care; carelessness; heedless distee® 
duty. 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


Pw 


jne, or the doing of 
nt to be done, or the 


negligent 
I trow men t necligence 
ny en wolde deme it 
E mnel to telle the dispence 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale (ed, Mortis), 1. 1922, 
Hy th init thy lif lost and gos! i 
y neclygena my moder hane loste! 
ae of Partenny (E. E, T, 8.), L 4599, 
She let i 2 : 
And, to the advantage, Tie ioe Monte 
ay Shak., Othello, ili. 4 
3 A : » Othello, iii. 3. 311. 
. Specific law, the fai i 

ee y, in the failure to exercise 
fhe cere of care which the law requies foe 
ae otection of those interests of other rson 
ba ae us) 5 juriously affected by the wan 
to the interests of there 
ae f Tson, who did not hy his own 
tionahle epee TIE EEA negligence gs 


l J ere negligence, 
cast as concems the liability of the person actually guilty 
a also for the purpose of holding his 
y a rule of law which obtains in some 
pe he dies les may recover not- 
0 ence if it wa - 
pared with that of the defendant e A E 
mitrintory negligence ia negligence, on 
person injured, which contribnted to pro- 
P woe Gross negligence is the failure to ex- 
z i ven slight care, and is usually measured by refer- 
nce to that degree of care which every person of ordinary 
ae however inattentive, takes of his own interests, 
rdinary negligence is the failure to exercise ordinary 
eRe usually measured by reference to that degree of care 
z hich a man of common prudence and capable of govern- ` 
ing a family takes of his own interests, Slight negligence is 
the failure to exercise a high degree of care. usually mea- 
sured by reference to that diligence with which a circum- 
spect and thoughtful person would attend to his own inter- 
ests. Whether these three degrees are proper distinctions 
to be observed as a test of liability for damages is much 
disputed, but there is no question that the law fully recog- 
nizes in a general way the corresponding degrees of care 
as required of persons in various different relations, nor 
that degrees of neglect must be noticed by the law in de- 
termining other questions than that of liability for dam- 
ages, as good faith, fidelity, ete. 
3. Lack of attention to niceties or convention- 
alities, especially of dress, manner, or style; 


disregard of appearances; easy indifference of 
manner. 
Many there are who seem to slight all Care, 
And with a pleasing Negligence ensnare. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, |. 653. 
4. Anact of neglectfulness; an instance of neg- 
ligence or carelessness. 
Remarking his beauties, . . . I must also point out his 
negligences and defects. Blair. 


5. Contempt; disregard; slight; neglect. 


To ue point I pni 
That both the worlds I give to igenee, 
Let come what comes. ‘Shak, Hamlet, iv. 5, 134 


6. A kind of wig in fashion for morning dress 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
=8yn 1, Heedlessness, inconsiderateness, thoughtless- 
ness.—1 and 2, Negligence, Neglect, Remissnexs, Inattention, 
Inadcertence, Oversight, Indifference. As contrasted with 
neglect, negligence generally expresses the habit or trait, 
and neglect the act. Inadvertence and oversight expressly 
mean that there was no intention of neglect; indiference 
lies back of action in the failure tocare, such failure being 
generally blameworthy. Remisness is careless neglect of 
duty. Inattention is a failure, generally culpable, to bring 
the mind to the subject. See neglect, v. t, and negligent. 
ligent (neg’li-jent), a. [< ME. negligent, < 
OF. negligent, F. négligent = Sp. Pg. negligente 
= It. negligente, nigligente, < L. neglegen{ t-)s, ne- 
gligen(t-)s. ppr- of neglegere, negligere, neglect: 
see neglect.) 1. Characterized by negligence 
or by neglectful habits; neglectful; careless; 
heedless; apt or accustomed to omit what ought 
to be done, or to do jt in a careless or heedless 
manner: followed by of when the object of the 


negligence 1S specified: as, a negligent man; a 


negligent of his duties. 
mane Thou must be counted 
t grafted in my serious trust 
A eheti negligent, Shak., W. T., i 2 247. 


He was very negligent himselfe, and rather so of his per- 
son, and of a philosophic temper. : Ree. 


2. Indicative of easy indifference or of disre- 
gard of conventionalities. 


her negligent attire, 
AUlTTfoose her golden hair. 


1igent escape, the escape f a prisoner 
Negligent or consent of the ! 


otb M, i 10, 
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negligent 1 pee ae 
osti ly applies to failure to attend to w hat is ‘The fallen timber on the slopes presents continual ob- 
EA "Negligent is generally applied to innt- stacles, which hay R tops mena u ae care to 
tention to things, neglectful to inattention to persons. avoid being spiked byt aht} E N. 
Neglectful, by derivation, is stronger than negligent, but R ene Boe) 
the difference is really small. Heedless, thoughtless, ete, 4, ‘To put into circulation by transference and 
_ indicate lack of heed, care, attention, thought, ete., where Bae: ant of claim by sndorsement: as, to ne- 
they are needed or due. All these words may apply to n assigninent ae Rea B 
particular occasion of failure, or indicate à habitora trait gyotiate a bill of exchange. l 
of character: as, he is very heedless. See neglect, v, and ‘The notes were not negotiated to them in the usual course 
of business or trade. Kent. 


negligence. he g A 
negligently (neg’li-jent-li), ade. 1. Ina neg- g. mo dispose of by sale or ennio: 
gotiate securities. 


ligent manner; with negligence; carelessly ; 
negotiation (né-go-shi-a’shon), n. [Formerly 


heedlessly; with disregard of niceties of ap- 

earance, manner, or style, or of cony ention- also negociation ; gah négociation =) Sp. nego- 
ciacion = Pg. negociação = It. negoziazion 
L. negotiatio(n-), the carrying on of busines 


alities. 
wholesale business, < negotiari, carry on busi- 


That care was ever had of me, with my earliest capacity, 
not to be negligently train’d in the precepts of Christian 

ness: see negotiate.) 1t. Trading; mereantile 
business; trafficking. 


Religion. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Lexceedingly pitied this brave unhappy person, who had 


Britain! whose genius is in verse express’d, 
Bold and subline, but negligently dress d. 

lost with these prizes £40,000 after 20 yeares regociation 
in ye East Indies. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 29, 1665. 


Waller, On the Earl of Roscommon. 
2. Mutual discussion and arrangement of the 


XLIII. 90, 


g 


as, to ne- 


2}. So as to slight or show disrespect. 
negligible (neg’li-ji-bl), a. [= F. négligeable, < 
né 


gliger, < L. neglegere, negligere, neglect: see f 
neglect.) Capable or admitting of being neg- terms of a transaction or agreement, whether 
intermediaries; the act 


directly or by agents or € 
or process of treating with another or others in 
regard to the settlement of some matter, or for 
the purchase or sale of a commodity, etc.: as, 
the negotiation of a treaty or a loan. 

Any treaties of confederacy, of peace, of truce, of inter- 
course, of other forrein negotiations (that is specially noted 
for one of my inkhorn words). 

Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation 

In negotiation with others, men are wrought by cunning, 


by importunity, and by vehemency. > S 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 294. 


jected or disregarded; neglectable. 
negligibly (neg’li-ji-bli). adv. In a quantity 
or to a degree which may be disregarded. 
The work wasted . . . is negligibly small compared with 
the work done in driving the generator part. 
Philosophical Mag., XXVI. 160. 
negocet (né-g0s’), n. [< OF. neyoce, F. négoce 
= Sp. Pg. negocio = It. negozio, < L. negotium, 
ML. also negocium, employment, occupation, < 
nec, not, + otium, leisure, ease, inactivity: see 
otiose. Hence negotiate, etc.] Business; 0¢- 
cupation; employment. Bentley. 


iS 


negotiates between God and man. 
> Cowper, Task, ii. 463. 
arrange for or procure by ne- 
by mutual arrangement, 
ing: as, to negotiate a 


ee 


; yme ley. An thing whi iation or sub- 
negociate, negociation, ete. Variants of nego- ane cao do notbing which negotiation or sub 
ete. e ee Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
negotiability (ng-go-shia-bil’3-ti),v. [$ 3. In com., the act or procedure by which a bill 
gociabilité; as negotiable + -ity (see -bility).] of exchange, ete., is made negotiable —that is, 
by assignment. ` ; e 
S RTA SEA of being passed from hand to hand in payment 
negotiable (né-go’shia-bl), a. [K F. négociable= of indebtedness, or of being transferred to an- 
ML. negotiabilis, < L. negotiari, negotiate: see ; = alahai TE nA 
a O T TEA = negotiator (né-go’shi-d-tor), n. [< F. négocia- 
negotiate.) Capable of being negotiated — Nego- ea = Sp. Pg. Coe e E tore, < L. 
of debt which may be transferred by indorsement or deliv- 
ery, so that the transferee or holder may sue on it inhisown a banker or factor, a tradesman, an agent, < ne- 
ame with ie er naes promissory notes, rafts, or gotiari, carry on business: see negotia te.] One 
cheeks payable to the order of a payee or to bearer. (Par- `. mane Š > 
either principal or agent in commercial trans- 
of law, that a transferee in good faith and for value, inthe actions, or in the making of national treaties or 
ordinary course of business and before maturity, can usu- 
of defenses the latter might have against the transferrer; negotiatory (né-go’shi-a-to-ri), Gs K LL. nego- 
and that a transferee by indorsement can recover of the tiatorius, of or belonging to trade or tradespeo- 
drawer, if due notice thereof was given. A sealed instru- tor. 5 Pes 
ment, unless issued by a Fi orstate, BAO neg otiator. | Relating to negotiation. s 
tiable. negotiatrix (né-go’shi-a-triks), n. [= F. négo- 
negotiant (né-go’shi-ant), n. [< F. négociant, < t i 
L. negotian(t-)s, ppr. of negotiari, carry on busi- of L. negotiator, negotiator: see negotiator.) A 
; female negotiator. 
negotiator. u 
Ambassadors, negotiants, and generally all other minis- of gratitude. Miss Edgeworth, Manceuvring, xv. 
4 superiours must use great respect. IKL. negoti- 
Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xxv. ,. $ 
tion, < negotiosus, busy: see negotious.] The 
gotiated, ppr. negotiating. [Formerly also nego- state of being negotious, or engaged in busi- 
ciate; < L. negotiatus, pp. of negotiari (> It. nego- A se 
4 PP g ( g negotioust (né-go’shus), a. [= Sp. Pg. nego- 
gn business, < negotium, business: see negoce.] cioso = It. negozioso, < L. negotiosus, full of busi- 
I. intrans. 1}. To carry on business or trade. = 
J seenegoce. Cf. otiose.) Engrossedin business; 
them, except one, make profit of them. Hammond. fully employ ed; busy; active. 
To treat wit : E e 
To treat with another or others, as in the very nimble and negotious. J. Rogers. 
saction of any business; carry on ne- negotiousnesst (né-g0’shus-nes), n. The state 
God needs not our negotiousness, or double d: 
bring his matters to we publ Ciueences to 
negress (né’gres), n. [= F. négresse; as negro 
+-ess. The Sp. Pg. It. term is negra.] A fe- 
wither lord, to Cf Africa. =, 3 
ded separation. Negrillo (ne-gré’ly6), n. [< Sp. negrillo, dim. 
of Hildesheim, negrita (ne-gré‘ta), n. [S i 
lof Hil t „n. [Sp., fem. of negrito: 
Be eee thie miat- see Negrito.] Aserranoid fish, Hypoplectrus ni- 
ing large spur-like spines on.the preopercle, a 
uniform dark color finged with violet, and yel- 
jan (né-grish’an), a. and n. See Nigri- 
(ne-gré’to), n. [< Sp. negrito, dim. of 
ike race found in the Phil- 
hich they seem to have been 


tiate, ete. = Macaulay, 
[< F. né 
i Be : roti ri i i 
The quality of being negotiable, or transferable made capable, by acceptance and indorsement, 
“Sp. negociable = Pg. negociavel =It. negoziabile, other for a consideration. See negotiable. 
te., an evid ; F 
table paper, negotiable instrument, cte..anevidence |, iq ir, one who does business by wholesale, 
name with like effect as if it had been made to him original- 
who negotiates; one who treats with others as 
sons.) The peculiar effects of neyotiability are, in the rule 
ally recover of the maker, drawer, or acceptor, irrespective compacts. 
jadorser in ease of default of the maker, acceptor, or ple, < L. negotiator, a trader, negotiator: see 
ly deemed negotiable. 750 U3 
ciatrice = It. negoziatrice, < LiL. negotiatrix, fem. 
ness: see negotiate.] One who negotiates; a 
Our fair negotiatrix prepared to show the usual degree 
ters of mean fortune in conversation with princes and negotiosityt (n¢-g0-shi-os‘i-ti), n 
> = a gel 
osila(t-)s, an abundance of business or occupa- 
negotiate (né-go’shi-at), v.; pret. and pp. ne- 
ness; continued and absorbing occupation. 
ziare = Sp. Pg. negociar = F. négocier), carry 
ness, busy, < negotium, business, occupation: 
= They that received the talents to negotiate with did all 
Some servants, if they be set about what they like, are 
ment of a treaty, or in preliminaries to 
of being actively employed; activity. 
D. Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p, 606. 
male negro; a female of one of the black races 
_ Chesterfield, of negro, black: see negro.) Same as Negrito. 
pin, gricans, of the Caribbean Sea and Florida, hay- 
ow pectoral and caudal fins. 
k: see negro.] One of a diminutive 


i ae negroism 
he original inhabitants) 
nia, ete., according tren and iny 
average height of the Nowe i 
Islands is about 4 feci gS tos ot , 
negro (negro), mand a, Fees Also ly 
ger, now nigger = D.G, D [=F oN 


negre, nig? Sireh 
negre, NIJTrC, neere, ner faa 
HUG gre, 2 NCT, neir, F 
niger (nigr-), black, dar d 
night, the sky, a storm ete 
, ete 


fs 

atal, ete,” Ct y 

+ RY, Night, is tel na 
+ niger, Diag i 

80 ult. E, m 


¥ inneall (i * UTS 

he words Hoort, b { Ky 
SA sOlICh p3 

if ckamooy An th 


pa A 
are much older in E.] Pres esime ie 
A black man; specifically JE ~ Negroes ( 
characterized by a black sh PoE 
ly or crisp nature. 


z kin and haj 
A egroeg: X 
the othe groes are 


13—such » 
orehia 
he Small fae 
he hinda i 


projecting 
comprehendit 
bia, and the 
tor and the 
and elsewhe 
many other ir 


ompi 
San 


Toward 


the sou 
Gui vith Se 


th of this regi the ky 
a i this region is the kyngedome q 


sea, Taiofo, Gambra, and m 
fo, Ga a, and manye other te. 
Ioores cauled Ethiopians or yo 
with the ryuer Negro, cauléd in 


iger. 
2. Eden, First Three English Books on Amaia 
F- ma [(ed. Arber), p. 374. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
black men or negroes: as, negro blood; negro 
dances. 

It is often asked what Races are-Negro, as the meaning 
of the term is not well defined. .. . The word is nots 
National appellation, but denotes a physical type, of whith 
the tribes in North Guinea are the representatives. Whea 
these characteristics are not all present, the Race fs nt 
Negro, though black and woolly-haired. 2 
R. N. Cust, Mod. Langs. of Africa, p. & 


Negro bat, Vesperugo Maurus, 2 bat of a dark or black 
color, widely distributed in Europe and Asi —Net 0 
cachexy, case. See the nouns,— Negro coffee. Seetu 
sia and ‘cofce.—Negro corn, or negro guinea-cor,* 
name given in the West Indies to Indian millet or dur. 
— Negro fly, the Psila rose, a dipterous inset S r 
from its shining-black color. Tt is also called Ciia 
because the larvæ are very destructive to a ne 
gro lethargy. See lethargy).— Negro minstre! ae 
minstrel, 3.— Negro monkey, the budeng, Semiop 
maurus.— Negro peach, pepper, tamarin, Ji 
a plack, white 
Ab lica- 


o e, 3 
on the raspberry, strawberry, apple quince, ssum Mi 
other pints puneturing and injuring. frith diste 
stem, and imparting to the fruit a nae ine is tent 
which often render it unsalable. , The vide. gee cul Uh 
to the other members of the Corimela! A 
der Corimelena. dpp: negrofé® 
negrofy (né’gro-fi), v. t; pret. mm Pho turn inte 
ppr. negrofying. [< negro Hfi: 
a negro. Davies. [Rare] an 
And if no kindly cloud will Pat be A 
My very cellular membrane va Non ipi s 
I shall be negrofied. Sow ‘jin oftobi 
negro-head (mē’grô-hed) A: 1 impur? li 
co: same as cavendish 2. 2" 
-n dig-rubber; 


of South American india- a 
merce in the form of larg? pall 
negroid (né’groid), 4- 
sembling or akin to the neg} 
A series of life-sized models ad 
monene wia the diminutiy S rastminster Reto os 
n g 


F atio! 
Negroid type or e classi ro an 


race, in th lass nee! 
of the chief types of mankind; the a 4 
tribes. F ; gro t st 
negroism (né’grd-izm); una otf sp te 
peculiarity, as 1 pronu 
choice and use of yore 
by negroes, especially 
States. 3 A 
The slang which is an ingak 5 
deep-dyed as his skin, 38, a 
word-distortion ; it is Diy z 
his surroundings an wro oe 
ful figure-speech § peme ve 
under the head of egt 
Trans. Amer 


a Re rw teen R Naser lamer ral 


K nA ae tg 


pe; 


( 


same 25 negroid: | ; 
id); ie iThe ivory-palm, 
rõrhed), ajed from the ap- ¢ 


1794); 
senus of dicoty- 
j A Goeracew (Sapin- 


Negundo aceroides). a, a male 
ing the nervation. 


Box-elder ( 
4, a leaflet, show 


-h with Fruits of 
Branch HIN dower 


n the maples by its 
g or 4 species, of North 


:, bearing 

ji apan. They are bearing 
LUD key-fruits preceded by $ all long- 

e rs with minute greenish calyx 


drooping rac ee 

alee Pend He before the leaves. | commn 
© secies are boz-elder and ash-leajed mapie. 
Pid merica east of the Rocky 
shade and ornament. 
y, Califernicum is a similar tree of the western coast. 


The mixture now called negus was invented in Queen 
Anne's time (1702-14) by Colonel Negus. 
Malone, Life of Dryden (prefixed to Prose Works), p. 484. 
Negus, a weak compound of sherry and warm water, used 
to be exhibited at dancing parties, but is now, I should 
think, unknown save by name. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 171. 
Thelittle Doctor, standing at the sideboard, was brewing 
large beaker of port-wine negus. E = 
rte W. Black, In Far Lochaber, ii. 
2 ina’ 4a ee 
hae w gus), n. [Abyssinian.] The title 
6 kings of Abyssinia. 
X Nor could his eye not ken 
Negus to his utmost port. 


Milton, P. L., xi. 397. 

Ie! här’ 3 
es Jd [E. ma] A fish of the 
TR hee ide, Harpodon nehereus, the ob- 
ian and Chi usive fishery along parts of the In- 
a deeply lett n Coasts. Tt has a claviform body, 
‘ the i and cardiform teeth, besides long 
ower jaw. Also called Bombay duck 


‘tan), n. (Heb. nechush- 
z (copper), < nechõseth, 
x Peeran ; ee the quotation. 


++ brake i 
Tne ote had made: in pieces the brasen serpent 
did yy fates for unto those days the children of 


The empire of 


teih age nse to it; and he called it Nehushtan. 

> . R 2 i ziii 

w BA An rolete variant of ape xviii. 4. 

tity neeaf te SPelling of neigh. 

in serf nee yt (nee 

ta) Nef « 3 Ny), 7 i 5 5 

vor tor meer bus nativus Loe ney, AD 

Ga villen 8 o naif, 'native.] A 
TEN Of ys; G 

lasit the eins were al 


taydi, Parents - So in the sa a 
Nef, vpich Bave i Whence they eae or 
Was called E female appellation 


ite di (nèf 
X w natty ™ [OF a tec 
stor catet naio] ieee Dativ- 
ing : ge of wo ervitude, 

ient wes men, 
ed stich a Tiit called $ 

lç “Wotan as his perf ne p hereby 
a), 9 1t, Now out of use, 
Ony Jacob, Law Dict. 


neng Canay? MEG i. lso n 

Gen TT SAD, ma ates neyen, ne- 
ne = MLG. neigen = 
> mmeggja, gnegaja = 


ey, neie, 


Sw. gnigga = Dan. gne, 


squiv. hinny?, whinny.) 
a horse; whinny. ` 


thought the horses could speake, 


2t. 


neigh! (na), n. 
horse; a whinnying. 


neigh?}, a. and adv. An obsolete form of nigh 
neighbor, neighbour (na’bor), x. anda. [< ME, 
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YJE, neigh: supposed to 


ve imitative; it may be so, rem i 
; y De So, remotely, like the 


When they [th 


ndians| heard the Horses ney, they had 
Purchaa, Pilgrimage. 

i There the Laird garr’d leave or e K 

For fear that they should stamp ai 

Kinmont Willie (© 

Meanwhile the restless ho 

Breathing out fire, and 

Addiso 


To scoff; sneer. 


ar steeds, 
op and nie, 
hild's Ballads, VI. 63). 
orses neighed aloud 
pawing where the stood 

n, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ii. 


Yes, yes, 'tis he, I will assure you, uncle: 

The very he; the he your wisdom playa withal 

(1 thank you for 't); neigh'd at his nakedness. 

And made his cold and poverty your pastime, 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iy. 1 


[< neight, v.] The ery 


Steed threatens steed, in high and 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 19. 
The clash of steel, the neighs of barbed steeds. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 


boastful neighs 


neighbour, neighebour, neighebor, neghebor, neghe- 
bur, neihebur, neyhhbour, neighburgh, ete. CAS 
nedhge iehgebur, néhhebur, nēhebūr, nedhbiir 
(= OS. nabiir = D. nabuur = MLG. nabir, na- 
buwer, LG. nabur, naber, nabber = OHG. nahgi- 
bur, nahgibire, MHG. ndchgebir, nachgebire, 
t hbur, nachbaur, now nachbar; cf. Icel. 
nābūi = Sw. Dan. nabo), a neighbor, lit. ‘a nigh- 
dweller,’ one who dwells near another, < nedh, 
nigh, + gebur, a dweller (< ge-, a collective pre- 
fix, + büan, dwell): see neigh, nigh, and bowers.) 
. n. 1. One who lives near another; one who 
forms part of a circumscribed community; a 
person in relation to those who dwell near him, 
in the houses adjacent, or, by extension, in the 
same village or town. 
And on a daye he hadde another Iewe, one of his neygh- 
bours, to dyner. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 166. 
Therfore men seyn an olde sawe, who hath a goode neigh- 
bour hath goode morowe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 434. 


When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing else to do, he 

. . . falls a tumbling over his papers to see if he can start 
a law-suit, and plague any of his neighbours. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 428. 


2. One who stands or sits near another; one in 
close proximity. 
Here one man’s hand Jean’d on another's head, 


His nose being shadow’d by his neighbour's ear. 
se = 7 Shak., Lucrece, l. 1416. 


See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, f 
Propped on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 


Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1, 304. 


3. A person in relation to his fellow-men, re- 5 
garded as having social and moral duties to- Y 


ward them. 


at di ftice of a neighbour, he was neighbour. 
Motiand nom 2d Senon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy henri 
and thy neighbour as thyself. : uke x 
The gospel . - - makes every man my neighbour. 


That father held it for a rule 
It was a sin to call our neighbour fool. 


Pope, Prol. to Satires, l. 383. 


i j terms with an- 
4. One who lives on friendly “n of address: 


other: often used as a familiar te 
as, neighbor Jones. 
Well said, i’ faith, neighbour Verges. 


Shak., Much Ado, iii. 5. 32. 


At length the busy time bee F 


“Come, neighbours, WT per, Yearly Distress 


5+. An intimate; & confidant. 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham 


hole neighbourhood 
Rise da ethene gE Si 2s Benepe ar aister Caton Vicar, I 
E See cam 9 
3 istri ocality, especially when eon- 
Good neighbors. See gores” under o ituated or 6. A bits inhabitants or their 
a ralt E Neie, Pa neighborhood: as, the neigi- cereals? as, a fashionable neighborhood; a ma- 
welling near or m neg e ea 
bor village; neighbor farmers: _ Jarious neig í re 
i our neighbour Count Ireland, weld radie Toute There is not à Tow naihi ar [coal she eee 
ing goeth very bare, yet ae they Pois Apol. for Poetrie. whieh oor ec, London Labour and London Poor, TI. 94- 
pes Jongd the E toma tosee. January. In the neighborhood of, nearly; about, [Newspaper 
S ep. Cal, US] 
Spenser, use, 
i Jax fies, 
And thither Phy 
Perching unseen upon a eS aS ii. 36. 
z “spor ve [< neighbor, 
neighbor, neighbour (na‘bor)s or be near to- 


n] I. trans. 1. To border one 
Ue ee lords ney carber's Eng. Gammel 


not like 
1. To utter the ery of lai ng perha 


qau. 2t. To make near or famil 


of a neighborer, nei 


- Zi. 


Bp. Spratt, Sermons- 


y mighty kings. 


neighborhood 


the Danes of Leister = 

$ and Northamptonahi 
aid Seige to Tahata neighbourd with Strone Tee 
These jtre x Milton, Hist, Eng., v. 


Mean while 


on the Telenor grow at the South end of the Island, and 


ely ascending hils that neighbour the shore. 


Sandys, Travailes, p 10. 

; ; iar. 

sith so neighbour'd to his youth and haviour, 
Shak., Hamlet, i, 2 12, 


` n occupy the same 
: T awell near one ano 
ner of the Same community; be itis 
g ras be neighborly or friendly. 5 
Asa king’s daughter, bein in ne i 
Of divers princes, who do Seionenr hee 
EE Gd z Dacies, Immortal. of Sonl, xxx. 
ples thereof exhibited to the churches of 
Son of] ey such of them aa are e oa 
em. N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. $22, 


And 


TI. intrans, To inhabit 


vicinity as neighbors; 


2 } ighbourer (na‘hor-ér), n. One 
who neighbors, or stands in close proximity to 
another; a neighbor. 
A neighbourer of this Nyniph’s, as high in fortune’ grace. 
Drayten, Polyolbion, i. 265. 


neighboresst, neighbouresst (nii‘hor-cx), n. [< 


ee + -ess.] A female neighbor. (Rare.J 
ye maye lerne your doughiters to mourne. 
ee one may teache her AANI TEE oike a 
o Bible of 1551, Jer. ix. 2. 
neighborhood,neighbourhood (nã bor-húd), n. 
a bor + -hood. Cf. neighborred.| 1. The 
condition or quality of being neighbors; the 
state of dwelling or being situated nigh or near; 
proximity; nearness: as, neighborhood often pro- 
motes friendship. é 
The Moon (who by priviledge of her neighbourhood pre- 
dominates more over us than any other cælestial body 
Howell, Pref. to Cotgrave’s French Dict. 
This day I hear that my pretty grocer’s wife, Mrs. Bever- 
ham, over the way there, her husband is lately dead of the 
plague at Bow, which I am sorry for, for fear of losing her 
neighbourhood. Pepys, Diary, II. 323. 

The German built his solitary hut where inclination 

prompted. Close neighborhood was not to hia taste. 
Motley, Dutch Republie, I. 9. 
2. Conduct as a neighbor. 

The Duke of Sogorbe and the Monkes of the vale of Para- 
dise did beare eache other ill wil, and did vse euill neigh- 
borhoode. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p- 128. 
3. The kindliness and mutual readiness to be 
friendly which arise out of the condition of be- 
ing neighbors: the reciprocity and mutual help- 
fulness becoming to neighbors; neighborly feel- 
ings and acts. 

We . . . shall conserue the olde libertie of trafficke, and 

all other things which pin seems to supe to neigh- 
d betweene vs and your Maiesty. 

bauer hood Debw Ee j 7 Hakluyt's Voyages, L 333. 

Let all the intervals or void spaces of time be employed 

in... works of nature, recreation, charity, friendliness, 

and neighbourhood. Jer. Taylor, Uoly Living, i. 1. 


4, The place or r lying next c h, 
some specified place; adjoining district; vicin 
ity: as, he lived in my neighborhood: frequent 
ly used figuratively. a 
: is disgrace was his cutting off so 
Gene aie Te Teighbourhood of that city, by whic 
the lands were left uncultivated. 


I pray therefore forget me not, and believe for me also, 
i ha piece of neighborhood among Christians. 
ie thero be n os Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 93. 


locality lying next or nigh to 


à 


Pococke, Description of the East, IL. i. 242. 


I could not bear abe 
To leave thee in the neighbourhoad of at a F 
ife sli underneath us, like that arch 
Tile n yhen ue ice es 
t eaven in ou! kood. 
Earth stretched piut 


es icinity ot 
. Those living m the vicinity 
een: neighbors collectively: as, 
alarmed the whole neighborhood. 
‘These are the men formed 
communities which we express by T x neig ane 


1. 


tory Stanzas. 
adjoining 
the fire 


for society, and those little 


49. 


ers 


igitize 


neighborhood 


; proximity is the closest nearness. 


SONS} vicinity 


Aborhood regards not only lace, but per: ne 
the place; hence we say he lived in the vicinity of 
New York or the Hudson, but he lived in the neighborhood 
of ; his house was in close proximity to the one that 


was on 
neighboring, neighbouring (na/bor-ing), 4. 
Toveighbor + -ing2.] Living or situated near: 

; neighboring 


adjoining: as, 7 
countries. 


Whethor the neighbouring water stands or runs, 


twigs across and bridge it o'er with stones. | 
ae Mi ddison, tr, of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 


‘The wondering neighbours ran. 
mat. Hlosy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 


liness, neighbourliness mā’ bor-li- 
[< neighborly + -ness.] The state or 
f being neighborly in feelings or acts. 

neighbourly (na’bor-li), 4. K 
neighbor + ay 


1, Becoming a neighbor; 
kind; considerate: as, & neighborly attention. 
Judge if this be neighbourly dealing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Cultivating familiar intercourse; interchang- 
ing visits; social: as, 


the people of the place 
are very neighborly. 


Tt was a neighborly town, with gossip enough to stir the 
social atmosphere. L. M. ‘Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 100. 
=Syn. Obliging, attentive, friendly. 4 

neighborly, neighbourly (na‘bor-li), adv. [< 


neighborly, a.) In the manner of a neighbor; 
with social attention 


neighbor. 
nes), n. 
quality o 

neighborly, 


and kindliness. 


Some tolerable sentence neighborly borrowed, 


picked out of some fresh paner 
arvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 


. . by the courtesy of 
our province, a country 


or featly 


Being neighbowly admitted, . 
England, to held possessions in 


better than their own. 
‘Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


Milton, 
neighborredt, n. [ME. negeburredde, nehebore- 
. neighborhood. ] 


den; < neighbor + -red. Cf. 
Neighborhood. Old. Eng. Hom., 3. 137. 
neig. borshipt (na‘bor-ship), n. [= D. nabuur- 
schap = MLG. naburschop, LG. naberschaft, ne- 
berschaft, neberschap = G. nachburschaft, noch- 
perschaft, nachbarschaft = Sw. naboskap = Dan. 
naboskab; as neighbor + -ship.] The state of 
pene meee 
neighbor-stainedt (na‘bor-stand), a. Stained 
with the blood of neighbors. 
Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 89. 
neighing (na’ing), n. [Verbal n. of neigh, v.] 
The cry of a horse; a whinnying. 
When the strong neighings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
neilt, adv. [ME., < (?) OF. nil, < L. nil, nothing: 
see wil2.] Never. 
Whos kyngdome ever schalle laste and nei fyne. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 2. (Aalliwell.) 
Neillia (né-il’i-ii), n. [NL. (D. Don, 1802), 
named after Patrick Neill, secretary of the Cal- 
edonian Horticultural Society.] A genus of 
branching shrubs, of the order osacew and the 
tribe Spirewec, known by the copious albumen 
= and by the carpels varying from one to five. 


ther is he wearied by the long process of time. 
"Raleigh: Hist, World, Pref., p. vii. nemathece (nem in 
Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it. Same as nematheciu ¢he’sia 
eae Gen. iii. 3. nemathecial we my pertainin 
cium + -al. : 
Hel her here nor there, See /ere!.— Neither of nor Cium: as, the memathecit Bie 
neive (név), n. A variant of neaf. nemathecium (nem2 i A 
Deive? n. See neife. thecia (-). [S Gr. "ie tae 
poeni nack (né’vi-nik’nak),n. [Aloose of O7x7, a case OF ree Top 
uliterative formula; < neive, neaf, fist, + nick- wart-like elevation ae fth 
j A game played by or with children in the thallus of some. con 
and the north of Ireland. A coin, but- ridew), and ordinari Ih p 
ther small object is concealed in the fist. tetraspores mixe fo: 
tly oa ae mined round each other, yaphyses: put in soe 
given below is repeated, The objectis fo: and cystocarps 27e * 
= on protuberances: 
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Neivie, neivic 


hits, 


j 6 in-jus’té vek’s6z). 
ne uste vexes (nē in-jus të vek’sez, eiv ig 
9 unjustly: ne, not; injuste, unjustly, < Which hand 5 Mele naek, 
9, Tak’ the right, tak tak'9 


T'I beguile you 
nekket, n. A Middle i s 
Nélaton’s line, probe, 
nelavan,7”. Same ; 
under lethargy), 
nellent, v. See nill, 
Nelumbium (né-lum’bj~, 


just (see injust); veres, 2d pers. sing. 

vex: see ver,] In old 
n pursuance of the 
a, forbidding a lord 
distraining for a 
s than the latter 


injustus, UN, take 
pres. subj. of verare, 2 ca Wrang, 
Eng. law, a writ issued i 
provisions of Magna Chart 
to vex unjustly a tenant by 
greater rent or more service 
was legally bound for. 


neir, n. See neer?. a8 (ne 
neirhand, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form dewassiou, 1789), < Nelumbo- n. INL ( 

f NEAT- oes +. a. 4. Sam. 
of near-hand. flower represented n decorative arang S L 


neist (nést), adv., Prep-, and a. A dialectal When SOA t th 


form of next. : 1 
neither (nē’rHèr or ni/FHer), 4. and pron. [K ae Aaa a 
ME. neither, neyther, nethir, also nather, nawther, 1689) Be et bd), n. ; 
le , C 7 , its name i 
1 


Fee (He 
n Cey] Yman 
g the tnpa pl d 


bo) 
æ, ky owa by 
l 


ther, < AS. nather, nathor, 
nawther, contr. of nä- 
eder, nauder, nouder, 
neither, < ne, not, 


nowther, nouther, no 
nother, nauther, nauther, 
hwæther (= OFries. nahwe 
ner), adj., pron., and conj., 


tocks ii e 


ere m 
n shallow. 


ta 


T ahweæther, enter, ete., auie Ee R large bluish-green centrally peltate] etn, 
The form neither conforms in spelling and pron. commonly projecting from the water, ti On thick ite 
» the solji Male 

losg 


reg. be only nother (nō'- 
‘AS. form of ægther(whence y 
ive. The variation in 
ther depends on that 
See 


to either; it would 
pHer), there being no 
E. either) with the negat 
the pronunciation of nei 
of either. See either.) I. a. Not either. 
either. 
Love made them not: with acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 186. 
II. pron. Not one or the other. See either, 


pron. 
Ac hor nother, as me may ise in pur righte nas. 
Rob. of Gloucester, l. 174. 
Which of them shall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoyed 
If both remain alive. Skak., Lear, v. 1. 58. 
In this Division of Advices, when they could not do both, 
they did neither. Baker, Chronicles, p. 159. 
Both thy brethren are in Arthur's hall, 
Albeit neither loved with that full love 
I feel for thee. Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


Neither nothert, neither the one nor the other. 


For as for me is lever non ne lother, 
I am withholden yet with neyther nother. 


Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 192, 
neither (né/PHér or ni’ FHEr), Conj. [< ME. 


\ 


a | y 
Water-chinkapin (Nelumbo lutea). 
a, the fruiting receptacle; 4,a stamen; f, a fnit. 


N. speciosa, the nelumbo of tropical and sub 
Australia, the Pythagorean orsacred heat 
has the flowers deep rose-colored with 
ies, (See lotus, 1, andar- 
n nelumbo, water-chi 


neither, neyther, etc., nawther, nowther, nouther, 
nother, ete., contr. also nor, which now prevails 
as the second form in the correlation neither 
_.. nor; < neither, a. and pron., being the 
same as either with the negative prefixed: see 
neither, a. and pron.] 1. Not either; not in 
either case: a disjunctive conjunction (the 
ther), preceding one of a series of 


very large. 
tropical Asia and 
of the ancients, 
white and blue cultivated variet 
rowroot.) N. lutea, the Americal 


negative of ci 
two or more alternative clauses, and correla- kapin, or wankapin, with Jeayes of circular 0n es bral 
tive with nor neither A- times 2 feet in diameter, the flowers 5 to It } 
the annor or tormerly; neither or ne) before with papery yellowish petals, abounds in the wate : Me 
giClausolor Causos: interior and southern United States. See water-chti 


2. [l c.] A plant of this genus. A 
Nemachilus (nem-a-ki/lus), n [NE a 
vīua, a thread (< vetv, spin: see needle), ae 
a lip.] A genus of cobitid fishes TT 
the lips and 20 subor 


ne with lore. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 565. 


Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
Mat. xii. 32. 


Neyther with engyne 


to come. I 
And feast your eyes and ears having barbels on European N. parbatilt® 
Neither with dogs nor bears. spine, as the common uropean < 
B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. See cut under loach. 


Abul Hassan spared neither age, nor rank, nor sex. 
Irving, Granada, p. 61. 
2. Not in any case; in no case; not at all: 
used adverbially for emphasis at the end of the 
last clause, when this already contains a nega- 


tive. This usage is no lon 
>. 5 ger sanctioned by good au- 
thorities, ether being now employed. See either eens 2. 
If the men be both nought, then prayers be both like. 
For neither hath the one lyst to pray, nor thother neither. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 44. 
I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown; yet ‘twas not a 
crown neither, ‘twas one of these Oe 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 238. 


I never was thought to want manners, nor modesty 
Fielding. 


3. And not; nor yet. 
The judgments of God are for ever unchangeable; nei- 


See Nemean. 
a-li’6-6); 0- Be, 
suborder of flor 


On. 
Nj 


Nemzan, 4. 

Nemaliex (nem- 
lion + -ew.] A d 
typified by the genus Nemali 

Nemalion (né-ma/li-on); n- kanl 
so called from the oa 
irreg. < Gr. vga, a threat: 
marine alge, typical of the subor 
with repeated 


ly dichot 
N. multifidum is the most oor a 


species; it has pbrownish-pur. 
to 8 inches long. = 
nemalite (nem’a-ht), fe 
nil ne. 
+ 2iboc, a sto ee 
hich are elast 
he 5 


solid 
ge 


um: 
a mes 
5 some 


cite, or native hydrat 7 
white w 


in [mendes fibers, a 
and easily separated; A 
yellow, the luster highly silky- - 
em/a-thés), ” 


io Haridwar 


inth 


ominth) l 
pel Pemathelmin thes. 


th 


i the 


jema thelminthes. ji 


(nem 
ining 


+ huwe 
luding 
the 


y 

c (endopar- 
enerally of 
rval state, 


_a. and n. nematode (nem’a-tōd), a. and n 
Nematodea (nem-a-tō 


n'thēz), n. Nematodonteæ (nem” 


nematogen (nem’a-tõ-jen), n. 
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[< Gr, Pijper 
Same as 


ä) n. pl. (NL. OG 
S nematai ace 


zoone, thread-like: 


: see nen i 
nematoid., vatoid.) 


vyarodne, thread-like: 66 
Nematoidea. 


7 Cpa to-don’té-&). ; 
(NL., < Gr. vipa (vqyuaz-), a thread, Bese 


(odov7-), = E. tooth, + -ee i 

mosses in which the teeth of the mae 2 
not provided with transverse septa: pote 
to the Arthrodontew, in which the t oof Ge 
to the Araroa eeth are 
[< NL. nemato- 


genus: see nematogenous.| The vermiform e 
j m- 


eGangotri 


pi! i 
„ parasi : ee & 
e are Pihis im body bryo of a nematoid worm: one of the phas 
d - stages ; 5 ases 
it ugh the Jiti o dea Se of nematoid embryos: opposed to 
deupot ( Echit læ) rhombogen. See cut under Dicyema. É 
i (Sariin wero add ies pe picnics oe Uren taolen n. pl. [NL I Wiens Ne tes IZ) 
) ith Nematovcen. * . pl. nematogenus: see ne ad chewy female; II, female genital organs; IV, semi 
nonymously WI ‘and Sagitta. f $ SA ce nematogenous. | iei unicellula Praa ana 
s Acanthorphalt A thik), 4. r e nematogenous T icyemida which r a ee Srial corpus 
(nem i Same as nemathel- Thotë orm embryos, as distinguished from Sith 
de tetadp at thombigena, which produce infusoriform em- “*"°? 
ao ep (NI, bryos. See cut under Dicyema. 
ég-tis-tl 1- Lo | a a i Fa to en Gale ; i maz 
a un ail cf acanthop- nematogenic (nem’a-t6-jen’ik), a. Sameas nematoidean (nem-a-toi’dé-an), a. and x. [< 
idd] i | by the genus Nema- nematogenous. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 259. \ematoidea + -an.)” Same as nematoid. 
resented PY 5 nematogenous (nem-a-toj’e-nus), a. Nematoneurat (nem/a-to-niv’ra), n. pl [NL 


5 oblong, € a 
ateral line 
cleft; t 


istitde, ae 
tension of me spin A N. pectoralis. 
There is only one species, <=; T N, 
nematoblast (nem a-to-blast), 2. [ ae be 
(oquar-), a thread, + pPhaorós, agerm.] Same as 
spernatoblast. SCRUM A 
nmatocalycine (nem’a-to-kal i-sin), a. [< 
renatocalya (-calyc-) + -inel. | Pertaining to 
orhaving the character of a nematocalyx. 
nematocalyx (nem’a-t6-ka’liks), n. ; pl. nema- 
tocaly.res, nematocalyces (-ka’lik-sez, al’i-s@z). 
[NL Gr. va (vnuaT-), thread, + Ka/vs, calyx: 
se calyz.) A calyx of some hydrozoans, as 
Plunwlariide, containing nematocysts. 
Nematocera (nem-a-tos’e-ri), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of nematocerus: see nematocerous.| A 
suborder or section of Diptera, containing the 
numerous insects known as gnats, midges, mos- 
fen erate fies, gall-flies, etc.: socalled from 
ae ey enone Thong orena ae un. 
EKE pi rom 6 to 16 joints, most of which 
alpi are often ihre ampao or seloso ; and the maxillary 
uematocerous (nomats ema) Me TC” 
jiematocerus, ¢ (nem-a-tos’e-rus), a. [< NL. 
Om: see oo Gr, viua (yyyar-), thread, + Képac, 
teme, as eel ; Having long or thready an- 
tothe N ea msect; of or pertaining 
Lemato st (nem, nemocerous. 
jer.) a thread + #to-sist), n. [K Gr. võua (vn- 
A thread-cell or lasso 7 bladder, bag: see cyst.] 
i: one of the peace; a enidocell or eni- 
rgans of offense and defense 


TUDI of C, the sacculus, 
iSi Sif, nematocysts; 
er one a, with its fla- 


as jellyfishes, by 
< ee cuts under 


2 a. [< nemato- 
` cnidarian. ng the char- 


-tö'dä : 
d), n. Pl. INL., irreg. for 


` seg nematoid.| Same 


nematogenus < Gr. vğua (vyuar-), thread, { S a 
producing: see -gen.] Producing E, 
embryos, as a nematoid worm; having the char- 
acters of a nematogen. 


Thus the nematogenous Dicyema gives rise by a ga 
genetic process to new Dicyemas. gives se bya cm 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 560. 

Nematoglossata (nem’a-tõ-glo-sā'tä), n. pl. 
[NL.] Same as Nemoglossata. 

nematognath (nem’a-tog-nath), a. and n. [< 
NL. *nematognathus, < Gr. vua (vnpar-), thread, 

+ yváßoç, jaw.) I. a. Having barbels on the 
jaws, as a catfish; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Nematognathi. 

II. n. A member of the Nematognathi; any 
catfish. 

Nematognathi (nem-a-tog’na-th1), n. pl. NL., 
pl. of *nematognathus: see nematognath.) An 
order of teleost fishes in which the supramax- 
illary bones are lateral and short or rudimen- 
tary, and covered with skin which forms bar- 
bels at each corner of the mouth, whence the 
name; the nematognaths or catfishes. The in- 
termaxillaries are closely apposed to the ethmoid and im- 
movably fixed; there is no subopercular ; the four ante- 
rior vertebra are coalesced into a single piece; and ele- 
ments are detached to form bones which connect the air- 
bladder with the organ of hearing. Nematognaths have 
no true scales ; they are either naked or have appendages 
developed as plates on all or a part of the body. About 
800 species are known; they are specially numerous im 
tropical waters, both fresh and salt. By some authors all 
have been referred to one family, Siluride ; by others from 
3 to 12 families are admitted. ‘They are most closely related 
to plectospondylous fishes, as the characinids and _cypri- 
noids. The two most prominent families are Sdurde 
proper and Loricariide. See cuts under Siluride and 


Loricaria. 

nematognathous (nem-a us), a. [S 
NL. *nematognathus.] Same as nematognath. 

nematoid (nem‘a-toid), a. and n. [< Gr. a 
paroeiðhç, contr. pyLat@ons, thread-like, thready, 
fibrous, filamentous, < vua (vnuar-); thread, 
eldoc, form.] I, a. Thread-like, as aworm. (a) In 
zoöl., nemathelminth ; of or pertaining to the AGES me 
dea. (b) In mycol., thread-like or filamentous: app! 


the hyphæ or mycelium. 
II. n. A threadworm, 


em-a-tog’na-th 


hairworm, round- 


dē-ä), n- pl. [NL.: see 
of Nemathelminthes, oF 


ga mouth and an alimen- 


and being usual- 
the round- 


by Rudolphi for worm 
of Ascarides, a term af 
sense. Most of these 


which ari 
distinct families, an! 
Thus, the Ascaridæ con 
of the human rectum. The 
parasites of at RA of 
or measles of por! a 
The order are the horsehair Woreet (ol 
and prooks and in ee as 
are the little crea’ n tem, 
nematoids are marine. In Cuvier's syst 
Nematoidea are the 7 
Maes or a 
made the four! 1 
animals, and divided ints h 
ilaca, ha an 
logaster), an 0 
Nematoda, Nematodea, 
next column, and cuts 


N 


nematoneurous (nem’a-to-nii’rus), a. Of or 


nematophore (nem’a-t9-for), n. 


hich the 
hey ineluded 
are 


àT, vňua (vjpaz-), a thread, + veipoy, a sinew 
nerve: see nerve.) A division of animals pro- 
posed by Owen for the higher Radiata of Cuvier, 
in which a nervous system is apparent. The 
group included the echinoderms, rotifers, poly- 
zoans, and celelminths. S 


ertaining to the Nematoneura. 

ematophora (nem-a-tof’6-ri), n. pl. [NL..< 
Gr. via (vnuar-), thread, + -$ápoc, £ ġépew = E. 
bearl.] A prime division of Calentera, con- 
taining all those which have thread-cells or 
stinging-hairs; the nematophorans, nematoph- 
orous celenterates, or Cnidaria: distinguished 
from Porifera or sponges. The name isasynonym of 
Celentera in the usual and current sense of that term, as 
covering the Anthozoa, Hydrozoa, and Ctenophora. In some 
arrangements, as that of E. R. Lankester, Nematophora are 
a prime division or phylum of animals, with four classes: 
(1) Hydromeduse, (2) Scaphomedusæ. (3) Actinozoa, and (4) 
Ctenophora. Also called Cnidaria, Epithelaria. 


nematophoran (nem-a-tof’d-ran), -and n. T, 


a. Same as nematophorous, 2. 

TI. ». A member of the Nematophora; a cni- 
darian or cclenterate having thread-cells or 
stinging-organs. 

(< Gr. vijua 
a thread, + ~eépoc. < oépew = E. bear.) 
appendage of the caznosare 
lumularians, sertularians. 
y containing numer- 
ous thread-cells or nematocysts atits extremity. 
nematophorous (nem-a-tof’9-rus). 4. [Asnema- 
tophore + -ous.| 1. Of or pertaining to a nema- 
tophore.—2. Pertaining to the Nematophora, or 
having their characters; cnidarian. Also nema- 
tophoran. 
Nematophyceæ 
< Gr. vīpa (oper 
+ -ee.) An order of 
laceous alge, consist, 
unbranched filament of ¢ n prop = 
dspores or zobgonidia. It contains, ac- 
mer proomo the fam: ies Ulraceæ, Spheeropleece,. 
(Edogoniacee, Ulothrichee, Cr ee, and 
Later algologists have made different dis- 
eral of these families, placing them in the 


(inua 
A cup-shaped cæcal 
of the polypary of p 
and other hydromedusans 


(nem/a-t6-fi‘sé-€), ”- pl. NL., 
-), a thread, + groc, a seaweed, 
multicellular chlorophyl- 
gofa single branched or 
ells, propagating by 


ruthers to a plant first 
pé in Canada, 
him Prototazites 
the Conifere, al- 


by 


by Dawson, 
and couse 
though differing mM 
ein plant, to which 
Nematophyton, W38 examined 

the Ala, he considering it an 
ich it was not 


2 


‘of the genus Nereocystis an 


Nematopoda 


with a second class Polyplaxiphora, containing 
‘the chitons: so called from the thready legs of 
“arnacles or acorn-shells. The Nematopoda were 
divided Into two families, Lepadicea and Balanidea. See 
cuts under Lepadida an Balanus. ee 
Nematoscolices (nem’a-to-skol’i-s¢z), ”. pl. 
li prop. *Nematoscoleces, < Gr. viua (vnpar-), 
read, + oxdsye, a worm: SCO scolex.) A su- 
nerordinal division, proposed by Huxley for the 
Fematoidea and their allies, which are as re- 
markable for the general absence of cilia as are 
the Trichoscolices for their presence, and which 
are further distinguished by the nature of their 
ecdysis and by the disposition of their nervous, 
muscular, and water-vascular systems. 
nematoscolicine (nem* a-to-skol’i-sin), @. Per- 
taining to the Nematoscolices, or having their 


characters. 
nematozoöid (nem 2-19-20" oid), n. [< Gr. 
viua (vynaT-), thread, + E. zodid.] A stinging- 
tentacle or -filament of a siphonophore regard- 


ed as a zoöid. a k; 
Nematura (nem-a-ti’ril), n. [NL., < Gr. räua 
(vjuar-), thread, + oipa, tail.] In zedl., a name 
of various genera. (a) In ornith.: (1) A genus of 
sand-grouse : 2 synonym of yrrhaptes, Fischer, 1812. (2) 
A genus of Asiatic warblers, containing such as N. cya- 
nura, N. rufilata, ete. In this sense originally Nemura. 
Hodgson, 1844. (b) In conch., a genus of rissoid gastro- 
ds, subsequently named Stenothyra. Benson, 1836. (c) 

n entom., a genus of pseudoneuropterous insects of the 
family Perlide. The body is depressed, and the abdomen 
ends in two long filaments ; the labial palpiate short and 
approximata; and the second tarsal joint is very short. 
The larvæ are aquatic. The genus is a large one, and the 
speciesare wide-spread. They are known as willov-jlies. 
Originally written Nemoura. Latreille, 1796. See cut un- 


der Perla. c= 
An abbreviation of nemine contra- 


nem, con, 
dicente. 

Nemeæ (nē'mē-ē), n. pl. [NL. (Fries), < Gr. 
vyua, a thread, + -ea.] Cryptogams: so called 
by Fries in allusion to the supposed fact that 
they germinate by means of a protruded thread, 
without indications of cotyledons, a character 
which does not hold good in all. See Crypto- 
gamia. 
emean (né’mé-an or né-mé’an), a. [< L. Ne- 
méus or Neméus, also Nemewus, incorrectly Ne- 
meus, < Gr. Néueoc, Néuewoc (neut. pl. Néveca, the 
Nemean games), also Neyeaioc, Nepecatoc, per- 
taining to Nemea, < Nevéa (> L. Neméa), a valley 
in Argolis in Greece, appar. ‘pasture-land,’< ré- 
joc, a wooded pasture, < véne, pasture.] Of or 

ertaining to Nemea, a valley and city situated 
in the northern part of Argolis, Greece, held 
by Argos during almost the whole of the histori- 
eal age of ancient Greece. In the valley was the 
wood ip which, according to tradition, Hercules slew the 

Nemean lion, which feat iscounted one of histwelve labors. 

My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 


As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 83. 


Nemean games, one of the four great national festivals 
of the ancient Greeks (the others being the Olympian, Pyth- 
ian, and Isthmian games). ‘These games were celebrated 
at Nemea in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad 

near the temple of the Nemean Zeus, some (Doric) columns 


story, the games were instituted in memory of the death of 
‘the young hero Archemoros or Opheltes by the bite of a 
serpent as the expedition of “the Seven against Thebes” 
‘was passing through the place. The victor’s garland at 
ean games was made of parsley. 
An abelie form of nimble. 

1 -mér’té-ii), n. pl. [NL., < Ne- 
Beg. “A class of Vermes having a long 
t alimentary canal, an anus, a protrusile 
-and usually distinct sexes; the ne- 

ertine worms. They were former! 
atyhelminths, and known as the rhy; 4 
they are more nearly related 
ell-developed muscular, blood- 
ivi us. There are commonly 
ect known as a pilidium 
emertean. These worms 
d aspect, in size, and in 
thers very long. (See Linet- 


Nemestrinus (nem-es-iri’nus), n. 


Nemichthyidæ (nem-ik-thi’i-dé), n. pl. 


nemichthyoid (né-mik’thi-oid), a. and n. 
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ave been given. (a) The genus 
(b) The genus also called Lineus. 

nemertian (né-mer’ti-2n), a. and n. [< Nemer- 
tea + -ian.) Same as nemertean. : 

nemertidan (né-mér’ti-dan), 4. andn., [< Ne- 
mertea + -id? + -an.) Same as nemertean. 

nemertine (né-mér’tin), 4. and n. [< Nemertes 
+ -inel.] Samo as nemertean. TER 

nemertoid (né-mér’toid), &. and n. [< Nemer- 
tes + -oid.] I. a. Resembling & nemertean ; 
pertaining to the Nemertea, or having their char- 
acters; nemertean; nemertine. 


II. n. A nemertean. 4 a, 3 
Nemesic (né-mes‘ik), 4. [< Nemesis + -ic.] 
Having or exhibiting the character of Nemesis; 
fatal, in the sense of necessary; retributive ; 


avenging. : : y 
N emesis (nem’e-sis), n. KL. Nemesis, £ Gr. 
Néueoic, a goddess of justice and divine retri- 
pution, < réuer, deal out, distribute, dispense: 
see nomet, nome, ete.) 1. In Gr. myth., a god- 
dess personifying allotment, or the divine dis- 
tribution to every man of his precise share of 
fortune, good and bad. It was her especial function 
to see that the proper proportion of individual prosperity 
was preserved, and that any one who became too prosper- 
ous or was too much uplifted by his prosperity should be 
reduced or punished ; she thus came to be regarded as the 
goddess of divine retribution. Sometimes Nemesis was 
represented as winged and with the wheel of fortune, or 
borne in a chariot drawn by griffins, and confounded with 
Adrasteia, the goddess of the inevitable. 
Hence —2. Retributive justice. 
Is Talbot slain, the Frenchmen’s only scourge, 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis? — 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 
Against him invokes the terrible Nemesis of wit and 
satire. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., V. 


3. [NL.] In zol., a genus of crustaceans. 
Roux, 1827.—4. The 128th planetoid, discov- 
ered by Watson in 1872. 

[NL., 


Nemestrinidæ (nem-es-trin’i-dé), n. pl. ; 
< Nemestrinus + -idæ.] A family of dipterous 
insects founded by Macquart in 1834 upon the 

genus Nemestrinus. They are distinguished by the very 

numerous cross-veins of the wings, which thus appear 
almost reticulate. They are medium-sized flies, slightly 
hairy, of dark-brown or black color with lighter bands or 
spots, and most of them have a very long proboscis. It isa 
small family of about 100 known species, of which scarcely 

a dozen inhabit Europe and North America. 

(NL.] A 


genus of dipterous insects founded by Latreille 
in 1802, formerly placed in Zabanide, now made 
typical of Nemesirinide. 

[NL., 


< Nemichthys + -idew.] A family of deep-sea 
apodal or murenoid fishes, typified by the genus 
Nemichthys. The body is much elongated, and scale- 
less; the head is long with greatly prolonged jaws, like 
beaks, armed with teeth of various kinds; the branchial 
apertures are lateral; the anus is near the breast; and the 
tail is thread-like. The family is composed of 8 or 9 spe- 
cies, represented by 4 genera. All inhabit the deep sea, 
and with one exception are extremely rare. Some are 
known as snipe-jishes. 


different limits h 
also called Borlasia. 


78. 


7 = < 
Nemichthys + -oid.] I. a. Of or having the 
characteristics of the Nemichthyide. 


of which are still standing. According to the mythological II. n. A fish of the family Nemichthyide. 
Nemichthys (né-mik’this),n. [NL.,< Gr. vj, 


thread, + txôiç, fish.] A genus of apodal fishe 
having a thread-like tail, typical of the font 
ily Nemichthyidw. N. scolopaceus is a deep-sea 
form known as snipe-fish. Richardson, 1848. 


nemine contradicente (nem‘i-né kon’tra-di- 


sen’te). [L.: nemine, abl. of nemo, n 

s : obody; 
contradicente, ppr. abl. of contradicere, onthe: 
dict.] No one contradicting or dissenting; 
unanimously. Abbreviated nem. con. : 


nemlyt. adv. An obsolete variant 4 i 

2 n t of namely. 

systems. Mostof the species are Nemocera (né-mos’ e-rä), 2. pl. [NL ,<Gr viua. 
sa 2 s 2 


See neven. 


a thread, + xépac, horn.] In Latreille’s 
: rD. system, 
me first family of dipterous insects, eet 
ea by the genera Tipula and Culex of Linnseus, or 
e crane-flies, midges, gnats, ete. Itis equiva- 


e sea, but some live | ot 
ome | ve Jent to the modern suborder Nematocera. 


ith stylets or 
Nemertide (or 


K 


'he Ne- i = 
noplaand DeMOoceran (né-mos’¢-ran), a. and n. I. a. 


Same as nemocerous, 
II. x. A dipterous insect of the suborder Ne- 


us), a. [K NL, *nemoce- 
BSE képac, a horn.] Per- 
or having their char- 


an- mocera. 

Se nemocerous (né-mos’e-rus), a. 
ea. rus, < Gr. via, a threa 

Ne- taining to the Nemocera, 

Nemer- acters; having filamentous antenne; nema- 


erous. 


oocyst (nem’6-sist), n. 
sonia )y ‘Same as nemato- 


nenia 
sects, including thos 
filiform AS ME Deer 


u >a 


NZUEC, AS a 
Nemopanthes emona b 


nesque, 1819), so 
: 50 ca 
thread-like flower-st uleq 
are a thread, + 
er.] A genus of s} at 
: rub 
order Ilicinee, known Bee 
cels; the mountain bolle © 
mon in damp shade in the horthe i 
Tn 


ada. It bears small gr, 3] 
petals, oblong alternata ee flowers w 


known by the ine © ‘ 
with appendages: eae t Ameng an ‘i, 
8 species, natives of North Ral Clove, hi : Sh 
they are tender hairy annuals miem chiefly of cuit 


Cali 
ley, a 


Among the 
corolla an inch broad. 

nemophilous (né-mof’i-lus), g py , 
philus, < Gr. VEMOC, a wooded pata “Hem, 
loving.] Fond of woods and gro ure, + 
ing woodland, as a bird or an ey Inhabit. 

Nemorza (nem-0-ré'ii), n. [NL (R D 
1830), prob. < L. nemus (nemor-) pet 
genus of para- ý 


sitie tachina- 
flies of medi- 
um or large 
size, quite 
bristly and 
blackish or 
gray, some- 


times with the 
tipof the abdo- 


men reddish- 

yelow. Their Am i 

J. g y-worm Tachina-fly (Ne 7 
flight is remark- sige). (Line shos aae a 
ably swift. 7. 


leucaniæ is an important insect, being the commonet 
parasite of the destructive army-worm, Leucania unipine 
ta, and often so abundant that scarcely one of these worn: 
can be found unparasitized. 
nemoral (nem’6-ral), a. [= OF. nemoral, F. 
némoral = Sp. nemoral, < L. nemoralis, wooly, 
sylvan, < nemus (nemor-), a wood, grove, prop. 
a wooded pasture, < Gr. véuoc, a pasture, 4 
wooded pasture, < vénemw, pasture: see nonet. 
nome®.] Of or pertaining to a wood or grove 
Nemorhedine (nem‘6-r¢-di'né), 1. pl. P ks 
< Nemorhadus + -inæ.] Agroup, convention y 
of antelopes, compo 
Haploceris \" 
The former is Aft 
goral, and the C& 
are representa! 
locerus moni h, 


regarded as a subfamily, 
of the genera Nemorhædus and 
Aploceros) ; the goat-antelopes. 
atic. The common Indian goral, N. 
bing-utan of Sumatra, N. sumatrensis, 
species. The Rocky Mountain goat, Hapi ‘Ago Nemli: 
is the corresponding American animal. pe B 
dinæ. See cuts under goral and Haploce 
nemorhedine (nem-6-ré’din), “ 
taining to the Nemorhadine. 
Nemorhedus (nem-9-Te dus), ”- È 
mus (nemor-), & grove, + hædus, Pall f tho sub 
of Asiatic goat-antelopes, ye 
family Nemorhedine ; the Bo oie 
species is N. goral of the H malaro S ihis gen 
of Sumatra, N. sumatrensis, is p ao moredus. 
separated under Capricorms. Also i 


under goral. 4461) 
1-501); 
it.] 


of or pe 


nemoricole (ne-mor 


aa ere, inhabit.) = 
grove, + colere, s wik’6-liD); 


ae ), a. 
nemoricoline (nem-9 “teal KR 
icole + -inel.] 5 ame as memor C1 ne e 
nemorose (nem 9-08), 4 piso bush” yis 
woody, abounding 12 woot S, Jn bote gr 
mus, a grove: See nemorat. ort? 
in groves or woodland. = OF. nem ast) 
nemorous (mem’o-rus)) 4 pps: goa net 
Pg. nemoroso, <L. P iib ati 
Woody; pertaining toa noros fa 


and of ne S 
Paradise itself was but & kind of Erelt 


sacred grove. 


nempuet (aemp TaN T 
nempnet (nem pba" 4 $0 
nengeta, n. [S. AMET} | iopterd © colon 
miopterine flye ateher, og and wi S jer” 
y Bd 
oe ae aa inhabits the paz 
Also called pepoaza. o. uy 4) + pl: 
nenia, nenia (neni). ny 


[< L. nenia, nenid, ero eg: a 
tion; according +0 in DO 


1: 
word; but it is found ony 5 
is appar. < L. A funera 


f ninth. 


neoémbryonic (né-d-em 
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Soe ae, s 1 : -bri-on‘ik ne 
psol orm Toto form of nine- embryo(n-) F -ic.] Pertaining Pai a. [K nen- aOR ; omenia 
an 005° An obs0t° Neofiber (nẸ-of'i-bèr), n. [NE Ce embryo. tions in | e who introduce 
ht q and" em of ninety. + NL. Fiber: see Fiber2.) A zeme pew pi anguage or thonght: 
i tet 4a? o form o0 q e Fiber2.] A genus + plied to a mod t 
T fetes An ov’ wy F. nénuphar, nénu- soe ae 8, of the family Muslin te preters of Senet bey 
: Re en) Me tno nilufar = family Arvicoline, resembli ki “and sub- neologi Scripture, Seen 
qe, a DE safir) pint far, N ve ie, resembling Fiber, but havi Ologic (né-4-loj/ik 
a ty nen Wa < Ii the water- the tail cylindric. N, alleni, lately dic, nes Sp. neológien - J ik), a. 
, DT ar OE fats Sa far, niupan 5 Se an an A . alleni, lately discov Pp. neológico = Pg, J 
i Do ony rg, nia “42, water-lily _in Florida, is the only speci y discovered je] & , It. neolog 
P: . eab Y hite w a es only species known, c.) Same as no : 
: ‘eel hard a (Nymphees ama 7 Nece Za (i i) n. [NG < Gr f ney neological (ni=4-10/Cal) 4 eat 
: ip NUP a spe! rem pheca (Nuphar yata, the th. In zog -< HOS, new, Of or pertainin -K31), a. | Cneoloyie + «al, 
i iron hoe anliy, N ymphæa ( W orld or western hamiaphete ae N acter y S ne eee aving the a 
4 ere, Co ered w 
d af Poe yell - young, recent, reference to the geographical distri, ed with Tseri ry eologism. 
? 3 D? aA . x i zal 3 A Seriously advi $ 
Ne Als th „ C Gr. 2605) nev sent meaning plants and animals: CpbaRed t on of gentel nataas him [Dr. Johnson} to publish... a 
x wile, ners, new: ) asa many words of Neogean (né-6-jé in), Ge K Veas sehre ee perhaps ae strict? ey those polite 
‘ ger Ep mele? recent,’ ote that which Of or pertaining to Neog«a; na ae) the pan ammoniy used, and es oe and 
ef etea iyong, forma ion tO vating in char- autochthonous in the New Wo: ld: Ons toor Ppa Chesterfield, The World, No. 32. 
R iew erin OF hor mnOVaUNS D Ti ist ae orae rld; American, 2eOlogically (nē-5-lojʻi-kal-i 7 
X gree "gern, rece ‘onces cæno- ceno- 15 used ina getter gogi air ), n. (© Gr: vesae Oceana © oy i-kal-i), adc. In a neo- 
nae ‘gical Scie! vaio is opposed to one lately married (<véoc, new, +, ed fol 45) Sarg or. 
i jg ne" the physic’ aid paleo, PE <i = 53) , T yaur, mar ) neologise. v.i Se P 
i até sense, ! + -ist.) A person recently marred Pp’ 156, v. t. e neologize. 
x pila 2 Game as Nearctic. 1797. J F ecently married. Bailey, neologism (n6-0l’6-jizm), n. [=F néologisme 
e e a pe PFE =p. Pg. It. neologi z Fare) A 
1? a-jist), n- < Gr. véo, Neogene (né’6-jén), a. [<Gr. veoyerfe. new- L He oa t. neologismo; as neolog-y + -ism.} 
J $ -now OF > yeviic, new-born ew word or phra 
“piologist of a new o < véos, new, + -yevnc, -born: see -gen.] New. Word. phrase, or a new use of a 


lasm, p- 24. 


exist. 
ngrg-se-rat'ĝ-dus), n. 
; Ceratodus, q. Y-] 


{L i X 
TE established for 


of the family, the barra 
steri. 


[NL., < 
A genus 
the living 
munda, 


ma 


an nē-ő-kris 
= Sp. neoeristi 
Jóg, i Christianus, Ç : 

T a. Of, pertaining to, or prof 
f neo-Christianity ; a ra- 


n6“6-kris-ti-an’i-ti), n. [< 
a(t-)s, Christian- 
Christian theol- 


J.n 
tionalist. X 
wa Christianity. ( 


Gr veo, new, t LL. Christianit 
ity.] inonalist views m 
ey; rationalism. s 
ies ra? 5-6-ko’mi-an), a. and n. [So 
Neocomian (né-9-! Ba oe Wan 
called with ref. to Neuchatel, in Switzerland (1°., 
(L. novus, neut. novum, Lew, + castellum, a cas- 
ile, ML.also a village); < Gr. véoc, new, + sóun, a 
village.) In geol., the name given to the lower 
division of the Cretaceous system. The Neocomian 
includes the Lower Greensand and the Wealden of the Eng- 
lish geologists, In the present more generally adopted 
nomenclature of the Cretaceous subgroups in France and 
Balgium, the Neocomian includes the Hauterivian and the 
Valenginian. The typical region of the Neocomian is in 
the Jura, especially near Neuchatel, in Switzerland, and 
ls in the south of France, where the series reaches a 


chars s CANLO, h z 
el 1,000 feet, the rocks being chiefly limestones 


EN cminent geologists have therefore proposed the 
Aeoomian as a substitute for Lower Greensand, be- 


ma Gee ichatel (Neocomum) in Switzerland these 
y into Eo strata are well developed, entering large- 
alive teolgts the Wedo egos mountains, By the same 
es Neceomian ” en beds are usually classed as ‘‘ Lower 


ra classification which will not appear inap- 


Trvpriate f 
pais Male hae plained, in the sequel, the inti- 
= le Tyg z Greensand and Wealden fos- 
tenosmic( ee » Elem. of Geol. (6th ed.), p. 339. 
alban 
hte Koauoe, the $ kozmik), a. [K Gr. véoç, new, 
cal i aning > panera see cosmosl, cosmic. ] 
ale alte universe ; Gea condition and laws 
os historie mate Mically applied to the races 
se walai men n 
ni tingui: nay, i 
sei Prag le from modern, or Poiesz be Pleistocene 
conic, » Oy talæocosmic as distin- 
nus, 8 *Pttacy (nok, __ Meson, Origin of World, xiii. 
De eS 300, meir esi), n.5 pl. neocracies (-siz). 
ie nl ent by ien ee ‘a,€ kpareiy, rule.] Gov 
T5 experi i A 
m Neos UPremacy of Sperienced Officials; the 
(it dey Le (nē-ok” inä) Pstarts. Imp. Dict. 
I oity eion, a lily] ge INL., < Gr. véoc. 
y.) In sa 2 
; Paleoc $ of Crinoidea disti aa 
oe = id xa X » Ustinguished from 
ro na E gig OX Ti-noi 
tring 0i noid 
Ma op fy late a: P ), a. and n. [< Neo- 
wee Ty, Ying their epo caning to the Neo 
na ‘Otay member ol Characters. a 
wily me (é-od/a cn the Neocrina. 
Vata) © a citiz: Od), n. [K Gr. ve i 
fat), (og z Z T. veodauadye, 
sole He E AE A NO (at 
rk (ct dag ®, the bod Guoc, Dorie form of 
i, ee e t new Popular) J po EZens, + eidoc 
a” tioin ttehisgy tmitted ta p ancient Sparta, 
AS j ? 
old To (ng plot, Zenship; a new- 


ENT, < Gr. 
_ The earliest of 


bryo, in 
a trochosphere ; 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri ( 
. A —s ni Se 


born; later developed: an epithet sometim 

applied to the later Tertiary as distinguishi ne 
it from the older Tertiary, which latter ail 
embrace the divisions now denominated Eocene 
and Oligocene. This change has been advocat: 1 f 

the alleged reason that such a classification of the Te ti 
ary would be more in accordance with the results of male’ 


ontological investigations than that at 4 
adopted. Also Neogenic. pa Se 


i naton en Pe . 
neogrammarian (nē 0-gra-ma‘ri-an), ne [BS neologist (né-ol’6-jist) n 


Gr. véoc, new, + E. grammarian; tr. G. jung- 
grammatiker.] An adheron of s T 
students of comparative Indo-European gram- 
mar (since about 1875), who insist especially 
upon the importance and strictness of the laws 
of phonetic change. 

neogrammatical (né’6-gra-mat’i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. véoc, new, + E. grammatical.) Relating to 
the neogrammarians, or to their tenets. 

neography (nē-og'ra-fi), n. [= F. néographie = 
Sp. neografia, < Gr. vedypadoc, newly written, < 
véoc, new, + ypáġew, write.] A new system of 
writing. Gent. Mag. 

neohellenism (né-6-hel’en-izm), n. [< Gr. véoç, 
new, + E. Hellenism.] A new or revived Hel- 
lenism; the body of Hellenic ideals as existing 
in more or less modified form in modern times; 
the cult of Hellenic letters and the pursuit of 
Hellenic ideals characterizing the Renaissance, 
especially in Italy. 

This scene. which is perhapsa genuine instance of what 
we may call the neokellenism of the Renaissance, finds its 
parallel in the “ Pheenisse ” of Euripides. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and’Greece, p. 87. 
neoid (né’oid), x. [Irreg. ¢ Gr. 
eidoc, form.] A curve which, being the water- 
line of a sbip, gives the least resistance witha 
given velocity. 
neo-Kantian (né-6-kan’ti-an), © [< Gr. véoc, 
new. + E. Kantian.] Pertaining to the doc- 
trines of the followers and successors of Kant. 
neokoros (né-ok’6-ros),. [< Gr. veuxdpoc,< VEÓS, 
vaéc, a temple, + ropetv, sweep.] In Gr. antiq.. 
the guardian of a temple: in some cases merely 
a janitor or temple-sweeper, 1n others a priest- 
ly officer of much dignity, having charge of the 
treasures dedicated in the temple. Under the 
Roman imperial dominion the title was accorded by the 
senate to certain cities regarded as custodians of the cere 
monial worship of Rome and of the emperor. | Tati 
neo-Latin (né-0-lat‘in), 4. F. T Tati. 
Sp. Pg. It. neolatino, : 
NUS, patin : se gam 
thet applied to the Romance 3 
ing aoa immediately out of the Latin aoi 

M. Raynouard declares that he expounds the nu 
affinities between the six neo- Latin languages: n 
the language of the Troubadours; 2; 


=) 


Spanish; 4, Portuguese; 5, Ttalian; 6 peni h Rev. 
$ m 
2. Latin as written by authors t mo 


times. : P 

neolite (né’6-lit), n. [< Gr. véo, new, t 
a stone.] A silicate of alumimiu the presence 
sium, dark-green in color, ores ot : 
of protoxid of iron. The mte ups- 
fibrous, the fibers being m m 

Neolithic (né--ith’ik), a. L 
2íðoç, stone (cf. neolite), $ T 
the period or epoch of highly 
ished stone implements. 
division of the “stone age, 40 
plicable to northwestern 
whole, a chronological advance 5 
implements were used (the 
a much more perfect standard 
(he Neolithic). se Pai a) 

neologian (né-0-lo JANA $ 
So ean Pe Pertaimng to 26006 


d the term is. 
ere 


SS tee 


were changed, and Norman neolowi 


neologistic (né-ol--jis’tik), a. 


neologistical (né-ol-d-jis’ti-kal), a. 


neologize (né-ol’6-jiz), v. i.; pret. and 


véew, swim, + neology (né-ol’6-ji), 2. 


js massive oF 


Philologists have marked out... how ancient worda 


y 3 introduced. 
I. D'Izraeli, Amen, of Lit., J. 133. 


2. The use of new 
- f new words, or ; 
new senses, , or of old words in 


I learnt my complement of classic Fi 
c Frene! 
(Kept purè of Balzac and rteologtsi oe 


Mrz. Browning, Auro 
3. A new doctrine. ices 
O [= F. néologiste = 
Sp. Pg. neologista ; as neolog-y + -ist.] 1. One 
who introduces new words or phrases into a 
language. 
A dictionary of barbarisms too might be collected fı 
arbaris g! rc 
some wretched neologists, whose pens are now at ae ce 
I. D'Israeli, Carios. of Lit., ITI. 347. 
2. Same as neologian, 
„There sprung up among the Greeks a class of specula- 
tive neologists and rationalizing crítics, called Sophists. 
Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., i. 
(né-c [< neologist + 
-ic.] Relating to neology or neologists; neo- 
logical. 
[< neolo- 


135 ne- 
ologized, ppr. neologizing. [< neolog-y + -ize.] 
1. To introduce or use new terms, or new senses 
of old words.—2. To introduce or adopt ration- 
alistie views in theology; introduce or adopt 
new theological doctrines. 


Dr. Candlish lived to neologize on his own account. 
Tullock. 


gistic + -al.] Same as neologistic. 


Also spelled neologise. z 
[= F. néologie = Sp. 

neologia = Pg. It. neologia, < Gr. véoç, new, 
-/oyia, < Zéyew, speak: see ology.) 1. Innova- 
tion in language: the introduction of new words 
or new senses of old words. 

Neology, or the novelty of words and phrases, is an inno- 
vation which, with the gonan S our Taa language, 
t i ï er is mos ous ow. 
the English philologs? ¥ Teracli, Curios. of Lit, IIL 343. 
2. The invention or introduction of new ideas 
or views. ae 

They endeavour, by a sort of neology of their own, to 

i ight and z 

confound all ideas of right an ae Ou rE A 
3. Specifically, rationalistic views in theology. 
neomembrane (né-9-mem’ bran), n. [< Gr. véoc, 
new, + E. membrane.) A ae Pye 
Jenia (né-o-me’ni-i), n. [= F. neomene = 
neomenla y Pg. It. neomenia,< LL. neomenta, 
Attic vovuņvía, the time of new 
of the month, < réoç, new, 
fv, a month: see moons, 
moon; the b 
tiquity, a festival 


3. ({eap.} 


NL.] A genus 
pe and affinities, type of a 
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nd typified by 
oplerus. 
n adult is white, 


neomenia 


class or phylum (Amphineura) of worms; and 
eas iters AT Ba (Neomenioidea) of isopleurous 


the Egyptian 
This celebrated 
with 


zontal nostrils, ar 
vulture, Neophron peren 


by some wr i ane 
tropods. N. carinata is a worm-like organism found pjrd is about 2 feet long, ani when adult is white, with 
on the Euro ean coast of the North Atlantic, about an inch black primaries, and rusty-yellowish neck-hac le we xtonda 
Tong, shaped like a pea-pod, of a grayish color with a rosy ing up the occiput; the head is a y ‘the pill anor 
tint at one end, covered with small spines which give ita on the throat and à few loral feathers; the s 


with n retractile pharynx, a many: 
and the mouth reduced to a small 
‘Also called 


neomenian (u6-6-mé/ni-an), 4. andn, [< Neo- 
menia + -an.] I. a. Pertaining to the Neome- 
nia, or having their characters; neomenioid. 

n. An animal of the genus Neomenia. 

Neomeniidæ (né%6-mé-ni'i-de), 2. pl. [NL., : 
Neomenia + -ide.] A family of mollusks, typi- 
fied by the genus Neomenia. There is a second 


i e re mm. The 

enus, neomenia, more elongate and vermiform. : 

family) is also raised to ordinal rank, under the names 
Neomeniw, Neomeniaria, and Neomentoidea, _ 3 

[< Neomenia 


neomenioid (nē-ö-më'ni-oid), &. ; 
+ -oid.] Resembling the animals of the genus 
Neomenia; neomenian. pean: 
neomorphism (né-0-mér’fizm), n. [< Gr. véoc, 
new, + NL. morphia + -ism.] A new forma- 
tion; development of a new or different form. 


Nature, XXXIX. 151. 


velvety appearance, 


toothed lingual ribbon, 
ut the anus, inclosing paired gills. 


Neomorphus (né-0-mér’fus), n. [NL.,¢ Gr. véo, i 
EMD SE Hope. form.] A notable genus of ter- Egyptian Vulture, or Pharaoh's Hen (Neophron perenopterus). 
restrial cuckoos peculiar to South America, ke Pe a inddes reddish. The 

È i ari y hay ill a rown; the feet are wh a s sh. T 
tornaod by Gloger in 1827. They have hemil ana young are blackish-brown varied with fulvous. The bird 


feet stout, the head crested, the tail long and graduated, 
the wings short and rounded, and the plumage of brilliant 
metallic hues. There are several species, about 18 inches 
long, as N. geoffroyi, N. salvini, and N. rufipennis. Also 
called Cultrides. Pucheran, 1851. = 

neonism (né’6-nizm), n. [Irreg. < Gr. véo (neu- 
ter for), new, + -ism.] A new word, phrase, 
oridiom. Worcester. [Rare.] 

Neonomiant (né-6-no’mi-an), n. and a. [< Gr. 
zéoc, new, + rdyoc, law: see nomet.] I. n. One 
who holds that the old or Mosaic law is abolish- 
ed and that the gospel is a new law. See Neo- 
nomianism. 

One that asserts the Old Law is abolished, and therein is 
a vanperlative ‘Antinomian, but pleads for a New Law, and 
jus 
mian. 


is widely distributed in countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, and thence to Persia, India, and South Africa. One 
of its many names is rachamah, used by Bruce in 1790, but 
subsequently applied (in the New Latin form Racama) to 
the Angola vulture, Gypohierax angolensis, which is a very 
different bird. N. ginginianus is a second species of the 
genus, closely resembling the foregoing, found in India; 
N. monachus and N. pileatus are both African and much 
alike, but quite different from the others. $ 

neophyte (né’0-fit), a. and x. [= F. néophyte 
= Sp. neófito = Pg. neophyto = It. neofito, < L. 
neophytus (in inscriptions also neofitus), < Gr. 
vedoutoc, newly planted, a new convert, < véoc, 
new, + ọvróc, verbal adj. of gue, produce, 
bring forth, gieca, grow, come into being. ] 
I. a. Newly entered on some state; having the 
character of a novice. 

It is with your young grammatical courtier, as with 
your neophyte player, a thing usual to be daunted at the 
first presence or interview. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 4. 

II. x. 1. Anew convert; one newly initiated. 
Specifically—(a) In the primitive church, one newly bap- 
tized. These formed a distinct class in the church; at 
first, because of the reference in 1 Tim. iii. 6 toa novice, 
they were regarded as unfit for ecclesiastical office. 


After immersion [in baptism in the ancient church] 
the neophyte partook of milk and honey, to show that he 
was now the recipient of the gifts of God’s grace. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 351. 
(b) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a converted heathen, heretic, ete. 
(c) Occasionally in the Rom. Cath. Ch., a novice. 
2. A tiro; a beginner in learning. 

Joreyin reports that in Charles the Second’s time, in 
Worcestershire, . . . the children were sent to school with 
pipes in their satchels, and the schoolmaster called a halt 
in their studies whilst they all smoked — he teaching the 
neophytes. 


cation by the works of it, and therefore is a Neono- 
Neonomianism Unmasked eee quoted in 
{Blunt's Dict. of Sects, p. 365. 
TII. a. Relating to the Neonomians. 
Neonomianismt (né-0-n0’mi-an-izm), n. [< Ne- 
onomian + -ism.] The doctrine that the gos- 
pel is a new law, and that faith and a partial 
obedience are acce ted in place of the perfect 
obedience of the old moral law. These views were 
held by certain British dissenters about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and are said to haye been held also 
by the Hopkinsians, etc. 
neonomous (né-on’6-mus), a. [< Gr. véoc, new, 
= + vóuoç, law.] In biol., having a greatly and 
lately modified form or structure ; new-fashion- 
ed,or specialized aeeortiig to recent conditions 
of environment: specifically applied by S. Lo- 
vén to echinoids of the spatangoid group. 
neontologist (né-on-tol’o-jist), n. [< neontol- 
og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in neontology. 
goentology Ee oa Ile; n. [< Gr. véoc, new, 
ùv (Gr7-), being, + -Aoyta, < 2éyew, speak: J. Ashton, Social Life in Rei 7 
e en T a zoology of extant ae GEBE. SA1. Predyte, donala cle. ce ee 
puis om extinct awmals, the science of neophytism (né’6-fi-tizm), is {IK neophyte + 
ae Be eee to paleontology. ae The condition of a neophyte or novice. 
; ion of zoölogy in ontology and neontology N 6’0-plaz Wu. < É v. 
is one hichi mo doubt, logleally defense ony, SEI SRE Hone LA aoe cont 
} yature, XX XIX. 364. Ohi 7 4 
ae z or true tumor; a morbid growth re or l 
neonym (né’o-nim),”. [<Gr.véoc, new, +õvvua, disti i a SiE A V OOA SS 
iba, name Anew jane Re poe 7 arinei histologically from the tissue in which 
heonymy (nê-on'i-mi), n. [As neonym + -y neoplastic (né-0-plas’tik) 2 
ess -0- a. [< Gr. vedrAaoTo 
€ jf wR ee poling. of Bes i G. newly formed,< be. new, + ce verbal Ae 
Resins (nE-0-pä ganizm) = Gs - of xAdocerv, form, mold: see plastic.] Pertain- 
paganism 0 a A), 2. r.véoç, ing to or of the nature of : ne 
ae E. paganism.) A revival or repro die oe ae of a neoplasm; newly 
paganism Neoplatonic (né“0-pla-ton’ik), a. [< Gr. véoç, 


a] e 
eae 

| -Eaphaelitism] has got mixed up with æstheti- new, + E. Platonic.) Relating to the Neopla- 
: tonists or their doctrines. 


and other epee 
|, M‘Carthy, Hist. I = 
2) eee T Neoplatonically (nfo pla-ton'i-kali), adv. In 
) 5 rdance wi eoplatonism; in th i P 
meng K Cr. of the NEOON PE 
E ack ue with a The Ni te 
Neoplatonician (né-9-pla-to-nish‘an), n. [< 
a Gr. véoc, new, + E. Platonician.] Same as 
neofobla = Neoplatonist. [Rare.] 
$£BeoBat, Neoplatonism (né-0-pla’to-nizm), n. [< Gr. 
of tis véoc, new, +E. Platonism.] A system of philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines and princi- 
ples which originated in Alexandria with Am- 
5 arenas Saccas in the third century, and was 
eloped by Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, 
1, Proclus, and others in the third, 
d fifth centuries. The system was com- 


elements of Platonism and Oriental beliefs, and 
' development was influenced by the RISG IA 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


Neotoma (né- 


Neo 

of Philo, by Gnosticisy toma 
representative was Ploti 
by Porphyry and mo, T 
by Tamblichus. Cons 
nism in its earlier 


and by @ 


1 
Neoplatonist (14-6- 
new, + E. Platonis 

trines or principles of 
prine Sof N 
Neopus (né-0’pus), AA worl 

looking, < véoc, new, +g, 7! 

Indian genus of h 

í S awks hay; 

ed to the toes, the mute ne 

of the inner enormous anne ted 
curved; the kite-cacles AU the 
only species. ee 


ing the s Pythagore: 

had ceased to exis we coe 

chiefly in the first wry mo 

centuries of the Christian era. So 
orani (né-¢ ri/mii), n, K Gp 

ved, 7 emple, + dpaua, that whic sy ts Atii 
ihe ft Bi tos sce.] A panorama z meet 
no i crior of a large building, į Presenting 
spectator appears to be placed n Which ih 
Neosorex (ne-6-s0'reks), n. [NI (p Vi 
NL. 


ir. véoc, new, + a hee 
nus of aquatie fringe Tote 
with 32 teeth, long close-haire 
not webb F 
United St cnow 
general distribution in Narin an peeles r N palustri, 
shrew, white below, with the tail as Tong ag ge 
neossine (né-os’in), n. [< Gr, moooi a 
< veoscóc, a young bird, a nestling’ a nea, 
young: see new.] The substance of 
edible bird’s-nests are partly composed: 
friaa) 


a 
© 
+ 
S 
ree 
© 
a 
a 
a 


inspissated saliva of certain swifts of h 
3 É s A 
nus Collocalia. Of the g 
neossology (né-0-sol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. veccoig a 
young bird (see_neossine), + -hoyia, € thin 


speak: see -ology.] The study of young tin; 
that part of ornithology which relates to int 
bation, rearing of the young, ete. Compr 
caliology. 
neoteric (né-6-ier’ik), a. and n. [= F. nét- 
rique = Sp. ueotérico = Pg. It. neoterica, (LL. 
neotericus, < Gr. veorepixde, youthful, naturalto 
a youth, < vedrepoc, younger, newer, compar, of 
véoc, young, new: see new.) I, a. New; recen 
in origin; modern. 
The neoterick astronomy hath found spots in the sur 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 172 
Among the educated, and, in especial, among the 
highly educated, the same sort of fecling [m 
tipathy than a reasonable dislike] mona 
expressions seems to be sedulonsiy iy, Nod, Enga PA 


II. x. A modern. 3 ae 
How much mistaken bon the phios et 
ater rics have be eir own ignorance, 
pier neoterics have beon, t iona vigour Trium 
neoterical (né-d-ter’i-kal), © 
-al.| Same as ncoterte. 
neoterism (n6-ot’e-rizm),”- 
an innovation, < pewrepicen’ ni 
oterize.| 1. Innovation; spect oe 
duction of new words or p 
guage; neologism.— <. Aw 
introduced; a neologism. 
neoterist (né-ot’e-rist), ei 
One who invents new wort aoe 
innovator in language; Vas > 
neoteristic (né-ot-2-"5 a rae 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, 0 
oterism or neoterists: At 
neoterize (né-ot/@14)) v: 1 ty, yew! 
rized, ppr. neoterizing. Ly 
vate,  veÓTEPOC, compar, 3 
seencoteric.] ToinnoY to i jogize: 
new words or phrases; 1 
Our scientists, since they 74 
countinentertain- 
ing a few consult- 
ing philologists. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng.» 
[p. 175, note. 


ot’6-ma), M. 
[NL. (Say and 
Ord, 1825), < 
Gr. véoç, NeW, 
+ reve, TA- 
peiv, cut.) 

genus of very 
large sigmo- 
dont Murine 


Tet, 
je 

\ Ty, 
which 
l; th: 
he ge 


us 1 
binks; 
inet f 
páre 


nét- 
OND 
ural to 
par. of 
recent 


e sur 
g Til 


C 
s the Rocky 


which inhal 
ins of the west. ae 
A sigmodont rat of the 


i [NL., < Gr. véoc, 
HoA 's genus of pygmy an- 
ar steinboks. It includes the 

noe group, as the common stein- 
ives of ne ok (N. melanotos), and the 
gray Siae venüs was plished by 
{ with different limits, 


s been used 
), a [< Gr. véoc, 
J Ine ÖGE- belonging 
4 he New World which is not 
sio. T lly applied by Sclater to one 

ae o h’s surface, and 
a “america w 


ne 

gion. 

í otid) ao i woven fib 

da e eat the interwoven fil 

Neotti n allusion © - € Gr. veooatt, Attic veor- 

sof the ee pirds, a nest: see neossine.] 

that of the tribe ee be- 
i ir 3 snown 

agen ptribe Spirantheæ, and kn 

jnging t0 the m and leafless habit. ‘There 


NL. (Linnæus, 1737), 
oi 


pur upposed para- 
of northern Asia and Europe, Supp aa a 


a short-pediceled no er 
anme ith sheaths and proceedi 

+ ste vered with she: and proceeding 

short esol short fleshy roots. N. Mae ae 

dene st orchis Tt has also been called goosenest. 

bird’s-ne 5 


Lice n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 

eottie ne- ; tribe of endore- 
a < Neottia + -cw.] A tribe of e et 
nousplants of the order Orchidee, known by the 
separato and parallel anther-cells and granular 

ollen. ides G: 
generally terrestrial, wi 
bat without bulbous ste 
yera, Arethusa, Calopogon: 
orchids of the portiera U 
portant tropical genus. £ z 
neovolcanic (né"d-vol-kan‘ik), a. A term used 
by Rosenbusch to designate the modern vol- 
canic rocks, or those more recent than the Cre- 
taceous, while those older than this are ealled 
by him paleovoleanic. The older eruptive rocks have 
ss a rule undergone a larger amount of alteration (see 
méanorphism) than the more recent, but this affords no 
Tellable criterion for a general classification. 


Neozoic (né-0-20’ik), a. [< Gr. véoc, new, + 
th life.] A designation suggested by Edward 
Forbes, but not generally adopted, for that divi- 
ee the geological series which includes the 
ase Tertiary. According to this method 
eons rocks Sait ae sequence of geological Tossilit- 
rep! (ep), [Als ne ed into Paleozoic and Neozoic. 
he E so dial. nip ; < ME. neppe, nepte, 
i a ane nente, nefte = MD. nepte, neppe, 
inp one =G. nept= OF. nepte = It. neputa, 
tala catminte wee L.nepeta, ML. also nepita, 
*calnep, now mae Nepeia. Hence, in comp., 
rie Wind nen ie ip.] The catnip, Nepeta Cata- 
mep? (nep 5 EA A e common bryony, Bryonia dioica. 
Tep? henya ip Suan of neep2. [Prov. Eng.] 
kag , awelline ae ayar, ofnaptforknap2.] 
ists in imperfe ue ‘uberance, or knot which 
i msp < Cotton-fibers as a result 
tions (pri ‘Yinmetrical growth or of P 
® subjected WY Biting) to which the eetton 
i bjected Preparat ng o which the cotton 
: atory to carding or comb- 


3 Pret. and pp. ne : 
Kae ad he toe nepped, ppr. 
esses of gh 2 (Cotton-fib 
Srding a naing, openi 
Neg C224 combine 08, 
(Akia n ONL, < 
an Word); T L. nepa, a scorpion 
Yepide ae typical genus of bugs 
a Ounded by Linnaeus in 


i w ime to Ra- 
ed by the broad fla 

mon Staten SDecies ate palhe genus ia Bade: 
Sinan EP corpi are aquatic, > Europe and one in the 
È ong, of a of Europe aa Predaceous. The com- 
i al BAS aes is 2 large bug, 
AY, ulate i imi- 
United eae is a simi 


» Paper, ete. 


nep- 
m knots, knobs, or 
ers) during the pro- 
ete., preparatory to 


8 
aul (Se 


WAN 


SN 


See 


andn. [< Ne- 
or pertaining to 
a dependent state 


ustan and south Nepeteæ (né-pet’é-€),_™ K 
1832), < Nepeta + ec] 


II, n. 
val, 
nepeli, a. and x. An obsole 
nepe*t, n. An obsolete forr 
Nepenthacee (né-pe 


An inhabitant or inhabitants of Ne 


te form of ne apl 
n of neep2, 3 


x ç -tha’sé-@) 
(indley, 1836),< Nepenthes 4.22, Pl. 
Of deoin T -acew.] An order 


merous ovules in the o 

£ e S, diæcious flow 

ers, and fleshy albumen, consisting opt OW- 

J y tOnsis f si 

genus Nepenthes. ; pate eels 

ee (né-pen’thé), n. [Pronounced as if 
L; but the L. form is nepenthes : see nepenthe. 

Same as nepenthes, 1. ag 

Nepenthe is a drincke of soy 

Devized by the Gods, for to 

Harts grief, and bitter gal 


plants, wi x 
vary-cells, di » With nu 


erayne grace, 

wage 2 
away to chace, 
Spenser, F, Q., IV. iii 43, 


Or else Nepenthe d 
Repell ing Haar aad Cesta edie 
Sylcester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks Ai Eden. 
Quafi, oh, quaft this kind nepenthe, and torget this lost 
5 Lenore! ae Poe, The Raven 
„rown us wi asphode! vers, $ 
dews of HENNE oe DES ECAA 
nepenthes (né-pen’théz),n. (Cf. F. népenthé 
Pg. nepenthes = D. nepent =G. nepenthe ; Oi, 
nepenthes, described as a plant which, min led 
with wine, had an exhilarating effect: Gr vj- 
wevOic, removing sorrow, free from sorrow ar 
plied in the Odyssey to an Egyptian drug which 
lulled sorrow for the day; as a noun, vyzerðéc 
neut. (sc. gappaxdv); < v- priv., not, + xévboc, 
grief, sadness.] 1. A magic potion, mentioned 
by ancient writers, which was supposed to make 
persons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 
Used poetically, and commonly in the form nepenthe, for 
any draught or drug capable of inducing forgetfulness 
of pain or care. 
Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 675. 
2. [cap.] [NL. (Linneus, 1737).] A genus 
of pitcher-plants, comprising 31 species, and 
constituting the order Nepenthacee, found es- 
pecially in the Malay archipelago. They are 
somewhat shrubby leaf-climbers, with the prolonged mid- 


i Je ist fa); itcher of Neper- 
, Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes distillatoria); b, the Pitcher 
past thes Raflesiana. 


i any of the leaves transformed into pitchers, 
te eRe ond bya lid, glandular within, and ae 
a liquid which aids in the assimilation of Ins EDS 

Their flowers are small and greenish, in Tacemes, ollo 

by somewhat canica, aP ies 
Neperian, a. Sameas 4 Me 
Neve (nep’e-ta), n. [NL. (Rivinus, ES 

L. nepeta, catmint, catnip: see nep? -] Noria 

of labiate plants, type of the iboa m 

known by the tubular calyx and anther e 

diverging or divaricate. There are saben a pe 

cies, widely scattered in the northern p: 


fe AP 
Flowering Plant of Ground-ivy 


i i They are 
World, a few in the tropics. Saat 
or creeping herbs with toothed ee a species are Very 
whorls of bluish or white 
common, N. Cataria, the ca 
ground-ivy. 


a flower. 


NL. (Bentham, 
ae of dicotyledo- 


nephalist (nef’a-list), n. 
nephela (nef’e-li), n.; 


nephele (nef’e-lé), n. 


nephelin-basalt (net’e-lin-ba. 


nephelinic (nef-e-lin’ik), a. 


nephelinite (nef’e-lin-it), x. 


order Lahi vpi 
the genus Nepeta. Itis Ba Spiir 


[< nephaLism + -ist.) 
ocates nephalism, or 


: ae wie practises or advi 
otal abstinence from i icati ink; 

teatstalen om intoxicating drink; a 
; Pl. nephele (-le). (NL, 
a disease of the eyes. = L. 
nebula, nebule.) “A white 


Gr. veoé7y, a cloud, 
nebula, a cloud: see 
Spot on the cornea. 


[< Gr. veoézy, a cloud: 


Gr. Ch., the outermost 
same as airl, 7. 


sce nephela.] In the 
eucharistic veil; 


nephelin, nepheline (nef’e-lin), n. [< Gr. ve- 


9/7, a cloud, + -in®, -ine2.] A mineral occur- 
ring in glassy white or yellowish hexagonal 
crystals or grains in volcanic rocks, as on 
Monte Somma,V esuvius (the variety somite), 
and also in masses with greasy luster and a 
dark greenish or reddish color (the variety 
elæolite). It is a silicate of aluminium, sodi- 
um, and potassium. Also nephelite. 

I i ef’e silt’), n. A rock 
ot the basaltic family in which the feldspathic 
constituent is largely or wholly replaced by 
nehpelin. _it is more coarsely crystalline than nephe- 
linite, to which, however, it is closely related, and it con- 
tains more augite than that rock, nephelin (which is fre- 
quently largely replaced by haüyne) and augite constitat- 
ing its essential ingredien Nephelin-basalt is much 
more common than nephelinite, occurring in many locali- 
ties in Europe. Like the true basalts, the nephelin-rocks 
are frequently found to contain various accessory miner- 
als, as olivin, haiiyne, apatite, magnetite, ete. 

[K nephelin + -ie.} 
Pertaining to or of the nature of nephelin: as, 
a nephelinic tephrite. 


[< nephelin + 
(aug)ite.] The name given by Rosenbuseh to 
what had previously been generally designated 
as ‘‘nephelin-dolerite.” The difference þe- 
tween this rock and nephelin-basalt is exceed- 
ingly slight. See nephelin-basalt. 


nephelinitoid (nef-e-lin‘i-toid), a. An epithet 


applied by Bovicky to a rock resembling and 
passing into nephelin-basalt, but having, in 
many instances at least, the augite either whol- 
ly or in large part replaced by hornblende. The 
rocks described under this name occur chiefly 
in Bohemia. : ; : 

nephelin-rock (nef’e-lin-rok), n., A voleanie 
rock closely allied to the basalts in character, 
but in which nephelin takes the place of feld- 
spar either wholly or in large part. Nephelin- 
rocks are almost exclusively of neovoleanic age. 
See nephelin-basalt und nephelin-tephrite. : 

nephelin-tephrite (nef’e- in-tef/rit), n. That 
variety of tephrite (see tephrite) which is char- 
acterized by the presence of nephelin. Rocks 
of this character are especially well developed in the Ca- 
nary Islands. According to Rosenbusch, a rock Sen oe 
in the Rhöngebirge and described by F. Sandberger under 
the name of buchonite_ belongs to the ors mie 

nephelite (nef’e-lit), n. [< Gr. vegé77, & cloud, 
+ -ite2.] Same as nephelin. 


i ne-fée’li-um), n. [NL. (Linnzus, 
BO hn R akind of plant, < Gr. vegé/s0v, 


a cloud: see nephela.} A 
trees of ihe po 

‘apindacee and the tribe Sapindee, 
eee ne eae eup-shaped five-toothed 


East Indies and 


of the and 


Veled within by a sweet edible pulp inclosing 
i See 


ichi. asye s 
ococcygia (nef’e-ld-kok-sij’i-l), n- K 
Nephelococeyii ‘Cloud Cuckoo-town’ (see 
def.). < regen, & cloud, 
Aristophanes’s comedy 
nary city built in the 
the ieee of two 
d both as -atnr 
othe et’s day and asa sort of Phil 
ia fall | of gross en oyments; hence, 
Plusion, cloudland; fools’ paradise. 


Neplielococcygia 


As respects the New England settlers, however visionary 
some of their religious tenets may have been, their politi- 
cal ideas savored of the reality, and it was no Nephelocne- 

aia of which they drew the plan, but of a commonwealth 
whose foundation was to rest on solid and familiar earth. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 238. 
nepheloid (nef’e-loid), a. [< Gr. redesoerdiec, 
cloud-like, cloudy, < vegéAy, a cloud, + eldoc, 
so In med., cloudy; turbid, as urine. 
nephelometer (nef-e-lom‘e-tér), n. [< Gr, 
vegéAy, n cloud, + pézpor, measure.] A proposed 
instrument which will make a continuous rec- 
ord of the proportion of cloudiness of the sky. 
No such instrument has yet been constructed. 
It bears about the same relations to the nephelometer 
which we should have that the sun-dial bears to the clock. 
Amer. Meteorological Jour., I. 4. 
nepheloscope (nef’e-l0-skép),”. [< Gr. vege, a 
cloud, + oxoxew, view.] An apparatus devised 
by Espy for illustrating the formation of cloud. 
nephelosphere (nef’e-lo-sfér), n. [< Gr. regen, 
a cloud, + o¢aipa, sphere.] An envelop or at- 
mosphere of cloud surrounding the earth or 
any heavenly body. 
It (water mist) gathers into a vaporous envelope, consti- 
tuting a true atmosphere or nephelosphere. 
Winchell, World-Life, p. 543. 
nephew (nev'ūŭ or nef’ū), n. [Formerly also 
never, dial. nevy; < ME. nephewe, nephoy, nevew, 
nevow, neveu, nevw, nevo, < AF. nevu, OFeneveu, 
nevo, nevod, neud, F. neveu (> Sw. ner = Dan. 
neveu) = Pr. nebot, neps, nebs = Sp. nieto = Pg. 
neto = It. nepote, nipote, < L. nepos (nepot-), m., 
a son’s or daughter's son, a grandson (also f., a 
granddaughter), later also a brother's or sister’s 
son, a nephew, in general a descendant; = Skt. 
napat, a grandson, son, descendant, = Gr. vé- 
odec, pl., children (a rare word, applied by Ho- 
mer to seals, vérodec każīç “AZoctdrvyc, ‘children 
of fair Amphitrite,’ whence applied by later 
poets to water-animals generally), = (with loss 
of the final consonant of the stem) OHG. nevo, 
nefo, MHG. neve, G. neffe, sister’s son, rarely 
brothers son, also uncle, and in general ‘kins- 
man,’ = MLG. neve, LG. neve = OF ries. neva 
= D. neef, grandson, nephew, cousin, = Icel. 
nefi, kinsman, = AS. nefa = ME. neve, grand- 
son, nephew. Usually explained from he L., 
as < ne-, not, + potis, strong; but this does not 
hold for the other forms. The application, as 
with all other terms denoting relationship be- 
yond the first degree, formerly varied (‘grand- 
son,” SEER OW: “cousin,” ‘kinsman,’ ete.); its 
final exclusive use for ‘nephew’ instead of 
‘grandson’ is prob. due in part to the fact that, 
by reason of the great difference in age, a 
person has comparatively little to do with his 
grandsons, if he has any, while nephews are 
proverbially present and attentive, if their un- 
cleis of anyimportauce. The pron. nef’i, com- 
mon in the United States, is not original, but 
oms to the irreg. later spelling nephew, ph 
ein 
word and in Stephen (Middle English Steven).] 
it. A grandchild; sometimes, a more remote 
lineal descendant. 
His [Jove's] blynde nevew Cupido. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 617. 
Their eldest sonnes also, th: 
called Toues; and their reaver SOR Ree 


reigned in the third place, Hercules. 
Holinshed, Descrip. of Britaine, ix. 


Nephews are very often liker to their dfathers th: 
to their fathers. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 776. 


2+. A cousin. 
Henry the Fourth, grandfather fo this king, 
Deposed his nephew Richard, Edward’s Bae 
‘The. ao Deotan, and the lawful heir 
Of Edward king, the third of that descent, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 5. 64. 


The son of one’s brother or sister. Thi 
the usual ing. Sometimes, in the A eA 
wills, the is understood as including also ‘grand- 


df ei rode in soche maner thei mette fyve childeren 
yo eue Thes be youre suster 
E. T. S.), ii. 230, 


-of kin tothe common stock, 


e a 
h h of primogeniture. 
5 Blackstone, Com Il. xiv. 
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nephological (nef-0-loj‘i-kal), @. [< nepholog-y 
+-ic-al.) Pertaining to nephology; relating to 
clouds or cloudiness. 
time was it observ 
ren it hotogical| state of the atmosphere overhead or 
the prevalence of fog banks gave rise to anything like an 
aérial echo. “ire. Cruise of the Corwin, 1881, p. 14. 
6-ji Gr. végoc, a cloud 
nephology (ne-fol 6-ji), n. [< Gr. végoe, l, 
SP 2o) ia, < Zéyew, speak: see -ology.) That part 
of meteorology which treats of clouds. 
nephoscope (nef’6-skop), n. [< Gr. végoc, a eloud, 
+ oxoreiv, view.] Aninstrument used in deter- 
mining the apparent velocity and the direction 
of motion of clouds. It usually consists of a horizontal 
mirror, with compass-points or degrees drawn on the mir- 
ror or on the surrounding frame, together with an adjust- 
able sighting-piece placed at yarious positions above the 
mirror. The sighting-piece serves as a fixed point for 
viewing the cloud-image as it moves away from the cen- 
ter of the mirror, upon which point the image is initially 
adjusted. Pa ; aah 
nephralgia (nef-ral’ji-i), 2. [NL., < Gr. vegpdc, 
a Panen + adyoc, pain.] In pathol., pain in the 
kidneys; renal neuralgia. 
wa fe rye 
nephralgic (nef-ral’jik), a. 
-ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
with nephralgia. 
nephralgy (nef-ral’ji), n. 
q. y-] Same as nephralgia. ; 
nephrectomy (nef-rek’to-mi), n. [< Gr. vedpdc, 
kidney, + ékrou#, excision.] In surg., excision 
of a kidney. ek: ra 
nephridial (nef-rid’i-al), a. [< nephridium ae 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the nephridia: as, a 
nephridial organ or function. 
Each of the eight sete often appeared to havea nephrid- 
ial tuft specially related to it. i> 
Micros. Science, XXVIII. 397. 


I should be glad to draw attention to the, in some ways, 
still more interesting features of the nephridial system in 
Megascolides australis. Nature, XXXVIII. 197. 

nephridion (nef-rid’i-on), n.; pl. nephridia (-4). 
Same as nephridiun. 

nephridium (nef-rid’i-um), n.; pl. nephridia (-4). 
[NL., dim. of Gr. veġpóç, Kidney: see neer 
The sexual or renal organ of mollusks, corre- 
sponding to the kidneys of the vertebrates, 
having an excretory and depurative office; the 


so-called organ of Bojanus. The term is extended 
to similar organs in other invertebrates. In mollusks 


ed that the nephelogical 


[< nephralg-ia + 
of, or affected 


[< NL. nephralgia, 


the nephridia are tubular structures which place the- 


cavity of the pericardium in communication with the 
exterior. 


The renal organs, nephridia, or organs of Bojanus as 
they are frequently called from the celebrated anatomist 
who discovered them, are always present [in mollusks]. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 251. 
nephrite (nef’rit), n. [< Gr. vegpiznc, pertain- 
ing to the kidneys, < veġpóc, a kidney: see neer2.] 
A tough compact variety of amphibole (tremo- 
lite or actinolite), of a leek-green color, often 
found in rolled pieces; jade. It was formerly 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kidneys. 
See jade?. 
X rit’ [= F. néphré- 
tique = Sp. nefritico = Pg. nephritico = It. ne- 
Sritico,< LL. nephriticus = Gr. veġpirixóç, affected 
with nephritis, < ve¢pizc, nephritis: see nephri- 
tis] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the kidneys: 
as, a nephritic disease. : 
‘The balsam of Peru obtained by boiling wood and scum- 
ming the decoction . . . [is] a very valuable medicine 
and of. great account in divers cases, particularly asthmas, 
nephritic pains, nervous colics and obstructions. ‘ 
is Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 62. 
2. Pertaining to or affected with nephritis: as. 
a nephritic patient. ‘ 
The diet of nephritic. . . persons . . . ought t 
opposite to the alkalescent nature of the oE thei 
ood. = Arbuthnot, Aliments, iv. 2. § 16. 
3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys in gen- 
eral aS a meni medicine.—4, Of the na- 
ure o rit j 
ture, ee arite ee jJade.—Nephritie colic, renal 
wane Ni e passage of a calculus from the 
i Hote Spnritic retinitis, retinitis dependent on 
x pl ne ephritic stone, Same as nephrite. —Neph- 
tic oni Of Se tree of the West Indies, 
7 cati.— Ne tic iz- 
num peoh enm of old omre A Ta ae 
posed 4 e that of the horseradish-tree, which has been 
ven eon er Hons of the kidneys, ete, 
. n, A medicine adapted to relieve or cure 


diseases of the kidn i 
stone in the bladder. pes ty gravel or 


[< nephritic + 


5 nephritis (nef-ī'tis), n. [NL., <L, nephritis = 


kidneys, fem. of 


vegpiznc, pertaining to the kidneys: 
zite.] In pathol., inflammation of the kic ou 


kidneys. 
under disease. amyivid 


x eae UAE ees of lardacein in the renal tissues. 


ve nephritis. See desquamative.—Dif- 


5 


| Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Neph 
5 TO 
fuse nephritis, inflamm uD 
and comnective-tissue ele: mon 
rhagic nephritis, nepo ent 
substance of the Kidney 
flammation involving ae 
stitial connective tissue ot aiy 
gacied kidney, - ephuitie’® 
veloping i 
ABRO P Sy 
loing parenchymatous. without 
and Principa Mit 
Su 5 the ey tn 


10-din‘ik) 

: 1, 
n Porodinie by airi 
s a mollusk; having "8 opp 


ducts which discharce 4 Nenhy - ee 
Eneye. Brit., XVI. 685, the genital ye, 


et 


Nephrodium (nef-r6’di 
1803), < Gr. v. ( S rō di-um), n. : 
s$ GY. vegpodye, ve opoewie lik + ( 
nephroid.] An extensive EEN €a kid 
tan polypodiaceous aspidioiq A 
date-reniform indusia. py ems wit 
gists the species are referred t they ze 
which they form a well-characterized AAR 
is frequently found in collection: ie 
See hay-scent and male-fern, nro Cultivated 
nephrogonaduct (nef-1-con’ 
sd aay age Cl-10-gon’a-duk 
vegpoc, a kidney, + E. gonaduci.] mt (Gp 
um of a mollusk when it serves ag a o Piri: 
See idiogonaduct. 5 aS A gong 
nephrography (nef-rog’ra-fi), n. (Gor: 
a kidney, + ~ypagia, < ypáġem, mi a 
draw.] In anat., a description of the Lid 
nephroid (nef’roid), a. and n. ve 
[< Gr. veġposiðýç, like a kidney, 
< vedpéc, a kidney, + eldoc, 
form.] I, a. Kidney-shaped; 
reniform; in bot., resembling 
the genus Vephrodium. 
Ir. n. In math., a curve of 
the sixth order with one triple and one sing 
crunode, the polar equation being 


r= a(l + 2sin 40). 


Nephrolepis (nef-rol’e-pis), n. [NL. (Schott 
1834), so called from the reniform indusia; (Gr, 
vegpoc, 2 kidney, + Zenic, a scale.) A genu 
of polypodiaceous ferns of the tribe dspidica, 
having pinnate fronds with the pinne artien- 
lated at the base and often very deciduous it 
the dried plant. ‘he veins are all free, and the si 


arise from the apex of the upper branch of a vein nte 
covered with a reniform or roundish indusium. Tee 
and contains 7 spécièà 
See cut under fern ‘ 
i-thi’a-sis), ". (NL, 
zdiacic, stone (8 i 
The formation of i 
or in the pelvis ol 


a K Gr. se 
Tn med relating 


N 


dut, 


Se 


Nephrod. 


nus is tropical or subtropical, 
which 2 are found in Florida, 


nephrolithiasis (nef’rd-] 
Gr. vegpoc, a kidney, ap 
ease): see lithiasis.] 
euli in the substance 
kidney. Ga 

nephrolithic (nef-r9-lith’ik), 
a kidney, + 2í8oç, stone) 
to calculus in the kidney. | E 

nephrolithotomy (nef’r9-li-thot on) an 
Gr. veġpóc, a kidney, + “ioc, een 
Téuvew, Taper, cut.) | In surg., He ~~. 
calculus from the Ene = 
ist (nef-rol’ĝ-Jist); : 
zapni oe a ato is versed in ner 
nephrology (nef-rol’6-Ji), oak: 
kidney, + -/oyia, < 2éyem, SP ‘søation 
Scientific knowledge Or invesig 
kidney. 

Nephropneusta (nefrop7r 5 
< Gr. vedpéc, a kidney, AAR 
of zveiv, breathe.] A 
pulmonate gastropods, | z 
phila or Stylomma tophora, Coa thus 
snails and -slugs, which K 
with the Branchiopneusta T 
including the aquatic sna sac 18! 
ground that the respirator 
cally a kind of urinary 

‘opneustan 
nephr aving lungs of the 


nus’ ti 
Hr pevo’ 


eee to the Nep jo Ka 
een pulmonate gastropod ; Kii l 
family Nephropneusta. Kar venend E: 
Nephrops CE Macs Jong trida: E0 ot 
e of the family Ho porvenir pt 


from the nephroid eye 
as the Norway lob 
coasts of Europe, 2? 


S. d on 
jg foun ; 
four nor 


NL., < Gr. 
break. } 


pn. [6 Gr. veopor, 

é parte’, Pew 
2 sable) kidney to the lum- 
nova 


3), 4 Of or per- 
+) a. [< Gr. veġpóc, a 
i) Ney, out] In Surg., 
he kidney, as tor the 


Sea 
j/mos), 7. [< Gr. vi 
4 A diastatic ferment 


c 2 

tomy id, Crepes 
pep yt 24 ngt 
kidney, ot 


f incisi 
calculus. 


(NL.,< Neph- 
ids, typified by 
aney have similar rings, a very 
Oe in the form of a sickle 
Toli lobes of the legs. 


4-46), n. Pl 


urine. a 
f-th ) 
at family of annel 


{sree TO 
ie z hielly 
They ee (net 
a of Nephth yid æ. 
the white-rag worm, 
the hairyba 


Nepidee (neP 
( Kapa 


5 betweel 
ily in the sal 
“this), 2t- 
N, ce 
also known as 


roc 


i.d8), n. pl- [NL. (Leach, 1818), 
i ’s family of aquatic heterop- 
eat the order Hemiptera, typified 
ee - the water-scorpions. They 
form, and ambulatory 
ra enlarged and 

ibiæ and tarsi, which fold 
pair of channeled 
ube. ‘The nar- 


pave a flattened € 
lasnatatory legs WE 
ae to receive the fore ea 
ino them. The abdomen ends it : pee 
il = which unite to form a respiratory ©" 
le ent eyes, and the me 


ê > 
gs, with t 


mbranous and 


J af the wing-covers are well distinguished. 
orious pa : 
hree genera are recognized. — a reoe 
Wi ne plus ultra (në plus ultri). pete! 
mge (compar. of m ultus), more; ul- 


ne, no, not; plus 
tra, beyond.) Not ( } 
the extreme or utmost pol 
Ren 
nepos, n. See nepus. 
“nepotal (nep’6-tal), a. [< L. nepos (nepot-), a 
grandson, a nephew: see nephew.] Of or per- 
taining to a nephew or nephews. Gentlemaws 
May. 
nepotic (né-pot‘ik), a. [< L. nepos (nepot-), a 
srandson,a nephew: see nephew. Cf. nepotism. ] 
Otorbelonging to nepotism; practising or dis- 
plying nepotism. 
‘The nepotie ambition of the ruling pontiff. 
reqotious (né-po’shus), a. [< L. nepos (nepot-), 
Halstad nephew : see nepotal, ete.] Over- 
of nephews and other relatives; nepotic. 


anything) more beyond; 
nt; completeness 


? 


he ge 


ad 
jes dt 


Enl Milnan. 
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Neptune (nep’tin), n. 


i [= F. Nept Nereocystis 
Pg. Neptuno = It. Nettu e pume = Sy. Ty 
g = It. Nettuno P ~ lus), reduced be, 
sea-god: see def.] 1, In ton mee ee a gable, [Seotehy hakchouse and bellhouse.) A 
P se r a Ea +y the = + 
of the Be who came to be identified p ea „In the title-deeds of anv Old prosen aA 
tomans themselves with the Greek poe 3106 Glasgow, now ocenpied aac ety in St. Enoch Square, 
whose attributes were transferred x I Oseidon, Larder,” Sepia de ab eee called ae Lordship's 
to the ancient Latin deity. pori B ps: poets “Mare, in the middle or nepos of te room, 10 feet 
aye eae = a Bearded man of stately pr regen ne N. and Q., ith ser., TV. 65. 
wi 1e trident as his chief attri loian ice, Us- ae mee 
the dolphin as SADON: mor attribute, and the horse and [Seon (né “pus: ga “WD, m A gable, 


2. Figuratively, the ocean. 
Ye that on the 
Do chase the et 


There bein 
especially wh 


sands with printless foot the rai 
ain ca 


bing Neptune, 

Shak., Tempest, v, 1, 35 
; eat, v. 1. 35, 

3. In her., same as Triton.— 

known planet of the solar 

in volume and mas 


g then no rey th 
here the Negus gables were wei I iate, 
me gushing in a spont, in te 
; Galt, The Provost, P. D1. (Samieson.y 
ey a. Nearer. Chaucer, 
i be i Eos ee Re €p. and a. A Middle English 
nere, n. 


A Middle English form of neer? 

neret, A Middle English contraction of ne 
were, were not. 

nere*t, adr. 
never, 


the sun in eighty-four years, was 
observations of it as a fixed star 
the eighteenth century. 
observations of Uranus could not be sat: 
based on the gravitation of known bodi 


n 1781; but 
cattered through 
ard found that the 
isfied by any theory 
€s, and hinted at an 
lowing twenty years 
omers that such a 
uld be was the prob- 
Adams in England 
themselves to solve 
Í Leverrier assigned 
ion within which the 
In consequence of the indica- 
astronomer Challis observed the 


we Si 
ae Were s An obsolete contracted form of 
Nereid në'rē-id), n. [< L. Nereis (Nereid-) = 
ar. Nypeic (Nnpeid-), a sea-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus, < Nypetc, Nereus, a sea-god, < vypéc, 
wet.] 1. In Gr. myth., a sea-nymph, one of 
the daughters of Nereus and Doris, generally 
spoken of as fifty in number, The most famous 
among them were Amphitrite, Thetis The 


Nereids w. - 8, and Galatea, 
Nereids were beautiful maidens helpful to yoyagers, and 


undiscovered planet. During the foll: 
further observations satisfied astron: 
planet must exist. To find where it coi 
lem which two mathematicians, J. C. 
and U. J. J. Leverrier in France, set 
by mathematics. The calculations o 
the boundaries of a not very large regi 
unknown planet might be. 
tions of Adams, the 


i lanet constitnted the main body of the fema 8 the Tr 
Neptune August 4th and 12th, 1846, but, neglect ing ewok did of the male, followers of Paco, X e "they 
up his obs ions, failed to recognize it as a planet; Wereimagined as dancing, singing, playing musleal instru- 
while, in consequence of the indications of Leverrier, ments, wooed hy the Tritons, and passing in long proces- 
Galle of Berlin discovered Neptune September 23d, 1846, Sions over the sea seated on hippocamps and other sea- 
The orbit of the new planet, having been determined from 


monsters. Monuments of ancient art represent them 
lightly draped or nude, in poses characterized by undu- 
lating lines, harmonizing with those of the ocean, and of- 
ten riding on sea-monsters of fantastic forms, 


Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermiids, tended her. 
Shak., A. and C., ii 2. 211. 
2. [l ¢.] In zodl., a sea-centiped; an errant 
marine worm of the family Nereida; in a wider 
sense, a marine annelid: applicable to nearly 
allof the polychætous worms.— 3}. [I.¢.] Some 
ocean organism that shines by night. See the 
quotation under noctilucous. Pennant. 
Nereida (né-ré’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nereis + 


direct observations, was found to differ excessively from 
the predictions in all its elements; so much so that Lever- 
rier declared these elements “incompatible with the na- 
ture of the irregular perturbations of Uranus.” The dis- 
tance from the sun was 30 times instead of 36 times that of 
the earth, as predicted; and the orbit, instead of being 
more elliptical than that of any planet except Mercury, 
was in fact the most circular of all. When Neptune was 
d vered by Dr. Galle it was only 1° from the predicted 
place; but this would not have been so at the epoch to 
which the calculations referred, and there was nothing in 
their nature to render them particularly accurate for 1846, 
so that this coincidence must be regarded as in great mea- 
sure a happy accident, such as would occur by mere chance 
once in 180 times. A saln to Neptune was detect 
in October, 1846, by Lassell. Its period of reyolution is 5 **¥>°4! ae ere 
days, 21 hours, and 8 minutes, and its maximum clonga- ~id@.] A family of annelids, ty pified by the 
tion 18”. The mass of Neptune, having been calculated genus Nereis. They have similar rings, a large pro- 
from these data, was found to be ysto that of the sun, poscis, and the branchiæ obsolete or much reduced and 
against predicted values nearly twice as great. With the combined with the lobes of the legs. The species live 
s so ascertained, the perturbing action upon Uranus mostly along the sea-shore. z So 
s calculated, and found to satisfy the observations of Nereides (né-ré’i-dez), n. pl. O L.. pL of Nereis.) 


that planet much better than either Leverrier’s or Adams's family of worms, essentially the same as Ne- 
hypothesis had done. This was because the real action of = ae z 2 
[< Nereid 


Neptune upon the orbit of Uranus was of a different kind @. cael Sana 
fon what it had been assumed to be, those terms of the nereidian (né-ré-idi-an), a. and t, | ere 
mathematical expressions which had been assumed to be + -jqn.] I. a. Resembling a nereid; pertain- 


the principal ones being really, insignificant, and those ing to the Nereide, or having their characters; 
which had been neglected as insignificant being really the Sande: 


rolli . The name Neptune was conferred by 4 E ee ee 
aae anaE having signified that he wished it called II. n. A nereid, or sea-worm of the family 


by his own name. The diameter of Neptune is 37,000 Nereide. 


i i 2,800,000,000 ` ē'rē-i sz reidian. 
miles. Its distance from the sun is about 2,800, nereidous (né’ré-id-us), a. Same as nereit 

i i iod of revolution about 164 years — Nep- OMS Ge , IL. 259. 
Tno E etalk of the family Hippocampide; a Daricin, Voyage of Beagle 


s, a retepore.—Neptune’s Nereis (né’re-is), n. [NL., < L. Nereis, a Ne- 


oh i ; x tuni. id: Nereid.) 1. The typical genus of 
sopis 8 fondness geen nepotious for those who carry „spoonworm, a gephyrean, eee Rl: Neptuni us, ae mily eee It was formerly 
ating hat degres of ma aae and, as expressing Neptunian Cee Ale) ee < Neptunus, it ee Sent latitude for nearly all of 
ve; le was a nepotious rete TOMES WAU Ee pertaining oA eprune,; ER Nep- id: rerrant marine annelids. N. 
: S ining to Nep- thenereidso: u i 
Ss [tien oye POSS Davin Neve: see Naher, or fo the ocean ov Sea plagra Tante i abate 
bat ‘6 -ti une, th , ; 5n itg CO ; oe tke 
lof Sp. alee Otizm), n. [= F. népotisme = itsek.—2 In geol., formed by water or in its New England species from 13t020 inches 
tepo fpo) errno, < NL. nepotismus, < L. presence. The word is used especially to design mi long Ka a venus of lepidop- 
ttm shown topap LEW: soe nep- Squeons origin of certain formations nerta teviewsot serons insects, Hine, 1808.—8. 
Pa tes; Mine eo nephews and other mitted tobe ear Pae n on a es Huttonian m RE a systematic account of 
iy ot family Telan estowedin consideration Werner were deposi e ssion in regard to this Stee ds of a locality 
J amaj Clationshi ATT Wernerian.) A most violent discussi hird of the the alge orseaweeds ot a is 3 
fit ra ober mene characte ees ie mee Subject re z% carried on, during tei eheoiogians: or country: as, mey n Bore- 
eran Clesiastics in th t opes eighteenth century, by geol < Neptune ali-Americana, by Harvey- _ 
biephen e their fami he Roman Catholic Church = ‘tan-ist), n. anda. [KAE ali-A cana oT Nae 
“i aa relatives Y exorbitant grants or favors Neptunin (nep ite A ae eae: aseaman. — nereite Easa n ee Ne eer 
i -ist] I. n. lt. Bore acters shee Nereis, a N í Ra 
eo ta, Mamon ot Nepot t RI edalist, skilful Neptunist, ites, € D. Nera, ssil annelid gereis pelagica). 
p df es ‘otis Rome owes its presentsplen- _ Let the brave enginer, fine Pa Mereuriall occupationer pejd), + -ite?.] A fee ee 
Ce ied (nep tist) Addison, marvelous Vuleanish 205 aroey, Pierce's Superenngnie = relator) io tie Dae A P 
Dy Tho practises nar oe LS nepotism + wal a vocate of or believer m the sed to be one aren à 
asli Wee theyty eo o potism, 2. In geol., an ae onent of the Vulcan- Vereites of Paleozoic age. u.: see nereite.} 
Mie J PER i The eai digt? be accused Neptüntanithon Nereites (né-x83'tez), n. [Nb 
a to thi C Meal dis cused of Nepotism by ists ic name of n: ; 
ng Sa disgrace Would have peer tohave ists alous Neptunist wished to draw the ot 1. A gener fossils may truly be of a vegetable nature, 
alte tpp Gs LeU Smith, To Archd. Singlet Bee ene argument, he was satis A WO de here (euch as Nereites) no certain conclusion 
ote et yi anilDest > z 
pi r itn ge 5, E K nep3 + yl i et (Geers) replying “Go and Pair ell, Prin. of Geol. (ed. 1889), L Si. aii be arrived at. << m Man. of Paleontology, xiii- 
vie ict A iddle Ey $ Mang. Tea p II fees to, or advocating the if mollusks. Emmons, 1842. 
4i { dle Enolic +y ty (28, . a, OF, per i A genus of MOUSE. | > Gr. 
p “a CEE ome oE nepl. _ Neptunian theory. ag hypothesis asserting a Nereocystis TE tome 
$ Ui Gp. gran a Dticula, g “(yon Hey- For the untenable Neptuni“ 11 the present, Hutton “pete, a sea-god (See sed of the natural 
Of mie STAN 4, grandd P Orie) action unlike the Pr viatile, con- N7PEvss © ‘cantic seaweed of the nati 
tothe Micro] daughters aughter, dim. once-universal aqueous marine and flaviat! i a bladder.) Agigante s: imple filiform 
oe te è fami, Pidonterons 88° niece.] A ge- substituted an aqueous action. jt, antagonizi inariacee, having @ simple i : 
wy mil ptero As e- El € i we now see order Lamin À featin lengthy 
ond cava he ticulides oths, giving name Hinno y operate study of Sociol., p- 227- Stem, sometimes several hundred fe") he ca 
of Yaa ase tissima pete are Several spe. PONS H. Spencer SM nos; perhaps terminating in a huge chosi Matt of dicha t 
m A e Cida tmina te tineide, ma; Microtheriela, 6’pus), n. [Also nepos, Je knapp, nar t E 
M ile 2 (nope, : The larves, as far ag nepus (nē poe imilar form (cf. Sw] naPP i), 
i ERRI “RW li-dg 7 ° SO. EER | 
i E] A tanto) pl ONT, < row scanty; E. neapl, in onig: Sie second ele- 
»YDifieq by tho z muctolepidop- + house (ME. hus. Re. aoe Bellows ( 
3 nus Nepticula. ment, ef. the sur 
i , ef. 
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Nereocystis 


quently forme floating islands upon which the sea-otters 
rest. Jt is there called Wadder-kelp. Sce kelp?. 


nerft n. A Middle English form of nerve. 


cer. 

Nerine (ngrinë), n. (NL. (Herbert, 1821 ), <L. 
Nerine, a Nereid, < Nereus, Nereus: see Nereid.] 
A genus of ornamental flowering bulbs of the 
monocotyledonous order Amaryllidew and the 
tribe Amaryllew, known by the versatile an- 
thers, many biseriate ovules in each cell, fila- 
ments dilated at the base. and thong-like leaves. 
There are about 9 species, all South African, producing a 
stout scape with an umbel of large scarlet, pink, or rose- 
colored flowers. N. Sarniensis, the Guernsey ily, has been 
cultivated in Europe two hundred years or more, especially 
on the island of Guernsey, where tradition says it was in- 
troduced accidentally by shipwreck. It was mistakenly 
ascribed to Japan. ‘This and the other species are now 
coming much into notice as autumn bloomers. 

Nerita (né-ri‘tii). n. [NL., < L. nerita = Gr. 
PITS, VUPETHCy & sea-mussel, a periwinkle, < 
Nypeic, a sea-god: see Ne- 
reid.] A genus of mollusks 
used with widely varying 
limits. (a) By Linneus it was 
applied to a large and heteroge- 
neous assemblage. (b) By later 
writers it has been restricted to 
amore or less well-defined group 
typical of the family Neritida. 
Also written Nerites. 

neritacean (ner-i-ta “s¢ 
an), a. and n. [< nerite + -acean.] I. a. Hav- 
ing the characters of a nerite; of or pertaining 
to the Neritide. = > 

IL. n. A member of the Neritida; a nerite. 
nerite (né’rit), n. A gastropod of the genus 
Nerita or the family Neritide. =e 

Neritide (né-rit‘i-de), n. pl. [NL., < Nerita + 
-idæ.] A family of gastropods, typified by the 
genus Nerita. As limited by recent conchologists, it in- 

cludes thysanopod rhipidoglossates, with a radula charac- 

terized by 7 median teeth 

(a small central, 2 wide 

transverse ones, and 4 

small external ones), and 

on each side a wide lat- 
eral tooth and numerous 
narrow marginal ones. 

The shell is generally 

snbglobular, but varies 

to a patelliform shape; 
it has a flattened or sep- 

tiform columella and a 

semilunar aperture, while the interior is absorbed and 
destitute of whorl-partitions. The species are numerous 
and occur in all tropical seas, and a few are also residents 
of fresh waters. See cut under Naricella. 
neritite (ner’i-tit), n. [< L. nerita, a sea-mus- 
sel (see Nerita), + -ite?.] A fossil nerite. 
Nerium (nē'ri-um), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. nerium, nerion, < Gr. vppiov, the oleander.] 
A genusof dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs 
of the order Apocynacee and the tribe Echitidew, 
and type of the subtribe Neriec, known by its 
erect follicles. There are 2 or 3 species, native from 
the Mediterranean to Japan. They are smooth crect 
shrubs, with rigid narrow whorled leaves, fragrant and 
showy pink, white, or yellowish flowers, and long straight 
pod-like fruit filled with woolly seeds. See oleander. 
nero-antico (na’rd-an-té’ko), n. [It.: nero, 
black (see negro); antico, ancient (see antique). | 

A marble of deepanduniform black, which takes 

a high polish. It is found among ruins of ancient 

buildings of the Roman empife, and the pieces have been 

much used by decorators of later times. 

nerre}, adv. An obsolete form of nearl, 

nerval (nér’val), a. [= F. Pg. nerval = It. 

nervale, < LL. nervalis,-< L. nervus, sinew, 
nerve: see nerve.) Of or pertaining toa nerve 


Chau- 


Nerita ustulata. 


Nerita folita.—New Zealand. 


nerves. Specifically—(a) In bot., the 
ie fibrovascular bundles in the blades of 
or petals of flowers, the wing-like ex- 
id fruits, ete.: a character which has 
tance in the study of fossil plants, 
ed to have generic rank, while the 
eaves have only specific rank. The 


_ disposition of th 
Wi 
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is only one primary nerve, the midrib, which may 
ae asa De eawation of the petiole, and from 
which there are given off secondary nerves which pro- 
ceed at various angles through the blade tc ward or to its 
margin. These secondaries may or may not give off other 
nerves called tertiaries, and even these may produce qua- 
ternary nerves. In palmate- 
ly nerved leaves there arise, 
usually from the summit of 
the petiole, two or more 
(sometimes numerous) more 
or less divergent primary 
nerves, Which may have 
nearly equal strength, but 
more commonly the central 
one is thickest and may still 
be denominated the midrib. 
In the latter case the others 
are called lateral primaries. 
Any or all of the primaries 
of a palmately nerved leaf 
may give off secondaries as 
in pinnately nerved leaves, 
but these more commonly proceed from the outer pair. 
Leaves of only three primaries are sometimes called tripli- 
nerved ; those of five, quintuplinerved. Peltate leaves usu- 
ally have a peltate nervation, which may be regarded as a 
modification of the palmate nervation, The pedate nerva- 
tion is simply a case of palmate nervation in which there 
are several nearly equal primaries. The terms penninerced, 
uninerved, peltinerved, and pedalinerved were suggested 

by De Candolle for these several kinds of leaves. As re- 
gards the course of the nerves through the blade and their 
ultimate disposition, the following classes are distin- 
guished : (1) craspedodrome [< Gr. xpag7eédor, edge, margin, 
+ -Spopos, < Spazecy, run], the nerves passing directly to the 
margin of the blade ; (2) camptodrome [< Gr. kapm76s, verbal 
adj. of kaumret, bend, curve}, the nerves curving (usually 
forward) near the margin, and either losing themselves in 
the parenchyma, or joining, arching, or otherwise anasto- 
mosing within the margin; (3) brochidodrome [< Gr. Bpoxts 
(Bpoxt6-), dim. of Bpdxos, a noose, loop], the nerves forming 
loops within the blade of the leaf; (4) aerodrome [< Gr. 
axpos, at the point}, the nerves passing upward and for- 
ward and terminating in the apex or point of the leaf; (5) 
dictyodrome [< Gr. dixrvov, a net), the nerves soon dividing 
up and losing themselves in the general network of the leaf 
see explanation of nervilles, below); (6) hyphodrome [< Gr. 
v7, a web], the nerves, of lower rank than primaries, so lost 
in the thick, coriaceous tissues of the leaf as to be nearly 
or quite invisible at the surface; (T) paryphodrome [< Gr. 
zapv$ń, a border woven along arobe], a strong nerve pass- 
ing round the entire margin of the leaf, forming a sort of 
hemor border; (8) marginal, a distinct nerve passing along 
the margin of the leaf, parallel to it, but separated from it 
by a narrow interval; (9) parallelodrome [< Gr. mapáňànņàos, 


s, palmately nerved brochido- 
drome paryphodrome leaf of Coc- 
culus Haydenianus, from the 
Fort Union group of Montana; 6, 
palmately nerved leaf of Hedera 
Brunert, from the Cretaceous 


(Laramie) of Wyoming. 


7, transversely parallelodrome nervation of Macrotæniopteris mag- 
nifolia, from the Trias of Virginia. 


parallel), the nervesrunning parallel to one another, either 
longitudinally, as in grasses, or horizontally from the mid- 
rib to the margin, as in the banana-tree ; (10) campylodrome 


8, longitudinally parallelodrome nervation of i 
roan the Fort Union group of Montana; 9, Se eee DEEA 
codoxites plicatus, from the Cretaceous (Laramie) of Colorado. 


[< Gr. xazmvAos, curved], the nerves passing i 
curve from base to apex of the leaf, the eal pae 
tiem increasing gradually in width from either end to the 
p dle. The last two classes are almost wholly restricted 
n monoes yledoncus plants. Besides the above, there is 
me a senomis or forking nervation of most ferns and 
pe Da i Ne plants. From the various nerves as thus de- 
oo ere usually proceed many much finer ones which 
Join a pale Ont in various ways, forming a network of 
PE iao faierenb shapes, usually angular, and either rec- 
5 Ln H pezoidal, or nearly square, the spaces inclosed 
y whic! a known as areole. To such nerves the term 
sea na been applied. Physiologically considered, all 
paer on vascular bundles which pass from the 
Brae 1 irons the petiole, if there is one, into the base 
divided ag ay primary fascicle of which is subsequently 
ahs up to furnish the various nerves of the leaf, the 
pinay pares further dividing to supply the secondaries, 
EIN ipply the tertiaries. etc., and no neryes or fibers 
in the leaf. (b) In zodl., the arrangement or 


1e nervures, nerves, or veins of an insect’s 
the sct or system of nerves as thus arranged ; ee 
pag ation. Hon. (c) In anat., the way or mode in which 


Sorc ia Cal i 
vous system, and occ nanain aa 

s system, and envelop eS from Ah 
, of sphere: same as auras the RA the Mt 
nervauric (nér-vi’rik) ae 1 {Yin gfe 
“ets agra, 2a, 7 tj 
a or pertaining to nervaura Nereay,, tq 
i O (nerv), n. [< MIS, *ner i 
BG nerf, nerve = G. nery one i. 
par ae < Or, nerf, È, nS Se Gilg 
Sp: A Tt. nervo. < J= Sp, sas 
© n i 7 y i 
a tendon, a fiber, a nerve, gtp creus, warty 
instrument or of a bow ete. TING of à Sthey! 
strength, energy, = Gr, ven also vigo, Wit 
nerve, a string; perhaps mae ts 


the nerves are disposed : 
consists of a cere 
nervature (nér’va-ti 
i ur 
In bot., zoöl., and one a 
nervaura (nèr-vå’ riy s ne as nop, > 


en 
and a g 


à A ous tis 
tinguished from s Issue yy, 
oo D some form 4 VAS ho 
S of connect. 


sue. 5 aj R SK 
s See aponeurosis e tig 
Men myghte man 


That thyrled hadde horn a: Y an arwe f, 


nd nerf and 


Š haucer, T Tynd, 
T hy nerves are in their infan j roilug iep 
And have no vigour in thena again 


Shak., Te 
+; Tempe: 
2. In anat., a nerve-fiber, or usual Pest HLL ty 
nerve-fibers. running from a centr] Milea 
organ to peripheral mechanisms eit slini 
(as glands and muscles) or receptive er active 
gans). The nerve-fibers are bound toge (se seo 
tive bundle called a funiculus. The Ogether intoay 
tween the fibers within the funiculus is the a 
and the connective tissue sheathing the ea: m, 
perincurium. In the larger nerves AA fitte 
oi poe together into one trunk by comata a 
which forms the epincuri S e Hoze 

orms the ae See cut under median, > 

j ut to nobler si 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film cue 
. then purged with euphrasy and rue E 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see, 
sr Milton, P. L, xi. 

ri In its essential nature, a nerve is a definite tract of lir- 
ing substance through which the molecular changes whith 
occur in any one part of the organism are conveyed to aud 
affect some other part. Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 0l 
3. Something resembling a nerve (either 
sinew, as in the earlier figurative uses, or a 
nerve in the present sense, 2) in form or fut- 
tion. 


Wedolearn 
By those that know the very nerves of state, 
His givings-out were of an infinite distance 


From his true-meant design. Eie 
Shak., M. for 3, i La 


But the spachies and Janizaries = . . are the perce tol 

supporters of the Turkish Monarchy. 2 x 

S Sandys, Travailes pË 
Chromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence 


reak ir nerves, i l their sensè. 
Break all their nerves, and Tin neisd, in 


“My dear Renée,” he said, taking hold of 
thereby establishing a nerve of communica 
present my beautiful wife!” 


4. Strength of sinew; i 
ness or vigor of body; muscular ee 
More specifically — (0) Strength, pow one or eritical 
eral; fortitude or endurance under trying 
cumstances; courage. ; a A 
i is the nerve of an army, es 
ee act Kingdoms and Ba Cn 
Having herin the scripture £0 copie anata merti 
haveall that can be properly calld tru 


; nce A 
the rest would be but pomp and incon Mion, civil pord 


i „asion true, $ 
O iron nerve to true occasion ie 
o fall'n at length that towe of strength ipat bier 


T 
t rinds H ton 
Which stood fi our-square to a LENI wellingte™ 
ennyson; 


i ot 
(b) Force; energy; spirit; a ei io tepai 
yi hasisof the V 00. 
sition. se aul ies Sancrafl Sermons, Pan qike $ 
He [Governor Stuyvesant) Spook ‘in wo ae 
of nerve and vigor, who scorned idy encoun aie 
Mose dangers which he Ee TAK nike : ae i 
eed. enlists Sot 
vor o far as they pecan’ EME gout sm 
eeo the ‘system with which pst- 
selves. E nore, 
(c) Assurance; boldness; check, E: See rat 
5. pl. Hysterical ner om a 
ness (c). [Colloa- ? the t 
a vein; a costa; 0 Orit z 
thickenings gieh A 
nervure, 3—7., In b0 leaf- 
or principal veins 7 e 
In arch., same as m Aon 
name applied to ra its 
quired by cork W Meace 18 


use in the arts, its S 


s closed. Encyc- 
3 e abdueent. — 
— Accel- 


R 


1 
timulation 


“i or ives.— 
f al pa vo or three 
Seen basal Eee ADAT Res anterior 
sa faneonino abdomina, neg rmainal twigs of the 
tal out es of t of the tora yer the pectol 
a) bea nerves tg to thes in over "See tibial. 
Stano jstribut i pial DELVE, | OC ons nerve.— 
i ms Lee ry nerve. See 
f! r thoracic nerve, 2 
: e serratus magnus 
: respiratory nerve, 
| BSS otita ore 
‘ Fao pu , DUCE words.— Cardiac | . 
q genl, bue athe qualifying the, and inferior, k T oe 
hort a “ficial and deep cs f; 
i snerta es UPEN Ro superficial aniio to the car- 


nose arising in the 

the thorax, thoracic.— 
ming directly from the 
on to sympathetic 
iac.— Cer- 


nd upper I 
flex, cranial, 
qualifying 
t the fifth nerve su 


words.— Dental 
lying the teeth 
Pech of the su- 
t teeth and con- 
r anterior 


ti iA Als 

a) canal and $ 

sol the mylol 1) Posterior dental nerve, a branch 
faferior alee”! axillary distributed to the meee aes 
ibe superin heek ‘and gum and the back tect 1 of the 
hrane of the iio called posterior superior alveolar.—De- 
appet } vical nerve, a branch of the hypoglossal 
een eek, receiving filaments from the cervical nerves 
inthe nect e to ‘the omo-, sterno-, and thyro-hyoid 


wl dri led descendens noni.—Digastric nerve, 
musics. “O° 


See the adjectives.—Eighth nerve, 
aryngeal. (b) The glossopharyngeal, va- 
ecess0 Esophageal nerves 


ag 


nerves. 

(a) The glossoph: 

sand spinal ac 
fate 


External cutaneous nerve of the arm. £ 
ei -External cutaneous nerve of tk e 

abranch from the second and third lumbar nerves 
jossing under Poupart’s ligament to be distributed to the 
integument of the outer side of the hip and thigh,— 
Erternal saphenous nerve, See saphenous.—Facial 
nerve, Sec facial.—Fifth nerve, the trigeminus nerve 
=Fourth nerve, the trochlear nerve.—Frontal, gen- 
ital, glossopharyngeal, gluteal, gustatory, hypo- 
glossal nerve. See the adjectives.—Gastric nerves, 
tminal branches of the vagus, mainly distributed to the 
omach. Those of the left side form the anterior gastric 
plewus on the anterior wall, and those of the right side the 
posterior gastric plexus on the posterior wall of the stom- 
sch. The posterior especially assists in the formation of 
the sympathetic plexuses of the other abdominal viscera. 
-Great auricular nerves, See auricular.— Inferior 
a n nerve on either side arising from the 
Um to oin ty $ first thoracic ganglion, and passing 
EERE ae eaer plexus, Also called nervus 


Í, rior a 
tranch ofthe pudis di hemorrhoidal nerve, a 


a) r uted to the external sphincter 
in ie ithe anus, and in the female to the lower bart 
lesa! il erior pudendal nerve. See puden- 
to costohumeral w ary, inhibitory intercostal, inter- 
Lal one a neryo, See the adjectives.— Internal 


end ol the brachtc of the arm, a branch of the inner 


fim- ak al plexus, distri i t 

wer inner AUS, istributed to the skin of the 

SE h ae eee arm and of the ulnar side of the 
J s nich of the anteo taneous nerve of the leg, a 
inner side of the thigh distributed to the skin on 
Kk saphenous a and upper part of the leg.— 
3 osseong nerve, (0) Ao prvo: See saphenous.— Inter- 
1s ae abing a ihe mion the longest branch of the 
nest Talli o eons membranı ow the elbow, and lying upon 
ert TB deep digital ferai It supplies the flexor longus 
F Mihaela joint. (0) 0a oouS membrane, fore- 
pori. lations ae tibial to the? 4 the foot, slender branches 
ean terior, the ih z ae phalangeal articn- 
. tense eres It supplies thech e minal division of the 

Jer! Tales MUSeles on fy short supinator and all th 
on, i « the Il~ Jacobsona E of the arm, except the E 
maich of the suaryngea] T e tympanic branch 

pr mE and ap imic nerve dist b gorroa 
p per oa getten t He ee 
N e acrymo- - 

30 waite are a distributed Jerves, branches of one 

ine itia U abdomen tefly to the skin of the sid. 
ip’ terves MUS dorsi te and that oy, eae 
oe farg es nerael Ti TE Aeae ecepula 

ie i e, lum 

i kme T Ber ee Terve. tal nerves See me 
A vA ema] g a ‘om the inferior 
ae Maa the conn of the vaga ascle. Meningeal 
~ e mesdiac TS fossa, ies distributed to the 
rca ty hi itd cranes, See cardi ed recurrent.— 
ttt eBid onset thea Berve, su ige. Motor oculi 
€ telia Siring mope SUDerior p MS all the muscles 
sth Bin on ape mtg awe and external rec- 
ee X nid naa thePetHicially fo 2 the itis and ciliary 
f’ A tia Q ns, Also called oero side of the 
ea tea Sl to pres a brana cee ne omotor.— My- 
ini Wei to ë Muco ch Of the opp e the adjectives, 
w . ig ne ne at th almic nerve dis- 


> It gives off 
see, and a branch 
Cote oculonasal, — 

3 zno, an i 
Palating herve eS 
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y 


e corpus callosum, ationa on 


Ninth 


striæ longitudinales — 
pharyngeal nerve. 
tor, ophthalmic, 
etc., nerve. 


See the qualifying Morte as ene 
a a 
r tothe © 


ad Tur sacral, 
` Ower part of 
nerve of Casser, 
achialis he rachis plexug, 
peroneal, petrosal, pharyngeal, phrenic o ine: 


popliteal, pterygoid, pudic, pumo senic, plantar, 


e 
a 


; >» I par tnte axia, or of similar ce o 
Det adjectives Mani onary, etc., nerve. in invertebrates. Two rincip: E ar central organs 
branci ol Me rasina Cor Auricular nerve, © Wedullated nerce-fihers us pal forms are recognized, the 


the postauricular 


and occipital muscles.— Posterior tibial nerve, $ 
. See 


tibial.— Radial nerve, one of the ty i 
of the musculospiral nerve, running aa ran A 
of the forearm in relation with the radial arter a ae site 
nerves, sensorimotor nerve, senso: yar cen 
adj ectives.— Seventh nerve. $ 
he facial and auditory neryes.— $j 
cent nerve.—Small internal aane O 
branch from the inner cord of the brachial plexus, di 
tributed to the skin of the inner lower half of the u = 
arm. Also called nerve of Wrisherg. I Sppe 
nerve. See occipital.—Sphenopalai g 
sphenopalatine.— Spinal ACCOSSETY, pete Ne 
sory.—Spinal, splanchnic, suboccipital, subscapular 
nerve. See the adjectives.—Superior, upper, or super- 
ficial cardiac nerve, a nerve arising from the superior Ni 
cervical sympathetic ganglion, the right ne 
the deep, and the left usually to the supe 


rici i 
plexus. Also called nervus superficialis ASE 


maxillary nerve. See mazillary.—Supraclaviculan 
suprascapular, sympathetic, temporofacial, tem- 
poromalar, etc., nerve. See the adjectives— Third 
nerve, the oculomotor nerve.—Thoracic, trochlear. 
tympanic, ulnar, etc., nerve. See the ‘adjectives — 
Vidian nerve, a nerve formed by the union of the large 
superficial petrosal from the facial nerve and the deep 
petrosal from the carotid plexus of the sympathetic, and 
pass ng through the Vidian canal to terminate in Meckel’s 
ganglion. 
nerve (nèry), v.t; pret. and pp. nerved, ppr. 
nerving. [<nerve,n.] Togive nerve to; supply 
strength or vigor to; arm with force, physical 
or moral: as, rage nerved his arm. 
I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 14. 
Didst thou, when zerving thee to this attempt, 
Ne’er range thy mind’s extent, as some wide hall, 
Dazzled by shapes that filled its length with light? 
Browning, Paracelsus. 
The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed. Tennyson, Epilogue. 


Not fumes to slacken thought and will, 
But bracing essences that nerve 
To wait, to dare, to strive, to serve. 
3 Lowell, To C. F. Bradford. 
nerve-aura (nérv’a/rii), n. Same as nervaura. 
nerve-broach (nérv’broch), n. A wire instru- 
ment, sometimes notched, for extracting the 
nerve of a tooth. 

nerve-canal (nérv’ka-nal’), n. 
cavity. 

nerve-capping (néry’kap” ing), n. Acapplac 
over a tooth to preserve an exposed nerve. 

nerve-cell (nérv’sel), n. 1. Any cell consti- 
tuting part of the nervous system.—2. More 
particularly, one of the essential cells of the 
nervous centers, forming, in its entirety o in 
part, the parts along which the nen ae 
pulses are propagated and distributed in the 
activity of such centers. These cells have usually 


hem proceed 
finely branched processes, and from some oit p 
the fibers of peripheral nerves. ‘Also called ganglion-cell. 


See cut under cell. 

nerve-center (nérv’sen‘tér), n. Age yet 
ganglion-cells closely connected wit : one s 
other and acting together m the performance 
of some function, as the cerebral centers, PSy- 
chical centers, respiratory Or vasomotor Ce 
ters. 

nerve-chord, x Seo nee a 

nerve-collar (méry kol” at), is. 
ring or collar around the gullet in many 
tebrates. 

nerve-cord (nérv’ kérd), n. 
of nervous tissue; a nerve. 

The tubular condition of t 

of Vertebrata. Senet 

nerve-corpuscle (nérv kor’ pus); i: 
cell. 2 

nerved (nérvd), a. [< nerve pa ae 
ing nerves; especially, LAE Tn bots, Tib 
fied character. Specifically 2. Teulat bundles 
applied to leaves having Äbrovasen f r nerves 
ramifying through them, See 
in the animal structure- 
nervation.—3. In entom, 


€ 


Same as pulp- 


ed 


The neryous 
inver- 


her. 
when the 
tincture 
neve drill (néry’ 
r drilling or e 
btura- nerve-endj, ett 
in which 


rating cu- Nerve-fiber 


or to some centr: 
RANSA snitral n 
parts of 


(or fibers of R 
nervye-fibril (néry’fi/ bri 
ceedingly fine fil 
rynerve, Sce the N€Tve-fibrilla (ni: 

(a) The facial nerve, (b) Wéerre-fibril, 


nerve-force (néry’férs), n. The e 
or potential, of the si A 
city of the nervous 
— Small occipital Merve-hill (néry hil), n. 
neuromast. J. A. Ryder. 
nerve-hillock (nérv’hil’ok), n. Same as neuro- 
rast, p Hg 


rve going to out nerve; 


neryelessness (nérv’les-ne 


nerve-motion (nėry’mõ”shon), n. 


nerve-needle (nérv'nē”dl), n. 


nerve-obtundent (nérv’ob-tun’dent), n. 
nerve-paste (nérv’ past). 1. 


nerve-path (nérv’ path), n. 


Nerve-tissne 


d to the win i 
: gs of insects.—4, I 
nerves, as a leaf: said of a leaf 


nerves and veins a iffers 
from the rest of the eat pes 


dril). n, 


eing: applie 
+, having 


A dentali 
; nlarging a mimer oe 
à ng (nérv’en*ding), n, The structure 
3 herve terminates, as an end-plate in 
(néry’ 
onveving molec 
$ a stimulus to 


musele 


fi’ bér), n, 
ular disturban: 
some 


A minute cord 
i ce which serves 
peripheral active organ 


y érvons mechani 

bers may form peri mechanism. The 
ers m peri rei $ 

the cerebrospinal se TOLER ee 


ey d the non medullated nerce-fibera 


il), x. One of the ex- 


seth aments of which the axis-eylin- 
ler of a nerve-fiber is composed. pes 
ry’ fi-bril7iij, m. Same as 


gy, actual 
‘vous system; the capa- 
tem for work. 


A nerve-billock or 


erveless (nérv‘les),a. [nerve + -less.] With- 
; destitute of strength: weak. 
There sunk Thalia, nerreleza, cold, and dead. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 41. 


His [Peter Angelis’s} pencil was easy, bright 
ing, but his colouring too faint, and se games 


fl Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. i. 

Xo doubt we have in Coleridge the most striking exam- 
ple in literature of a great genius given in trust to a nerze- 
lesz will and a fitful purpose. Lowell, Coleridge. 


1 A nerveless 
state; lack of vigor; weakness; imbecility. 

A pusillanimity and nerreleszness utterly unparalleled. 

New York Tribune, April 21, 1862. 

The “North China Herald” says the quality of nerceless- 
nezz distinguishes the Chinaman from the European. 

Sei. Amer., N. S., LIX. 198. 
D Molecular 
movement in nervous substance, constituting 
nervous action. 

I maintain that feeling is not a product of nerce-motion 
in anything like the sense that light is sometimes a pro- 
duct of heat, or that friction-electricity is a product of 
sensible motion. J. Fiske, N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 26. 
In dentistry, a 
tool used for broaching out a pulp-cavity. 


2 Ns 


A 
A 
medicine used to deaden the nerve of a tooth: 
more commonly obtundent. 
A mixture of ar- 
senic (generally with creosote or morphine) 
used to kill the nerve of a tooth. 

A course, especial- 
ly in the central nervous organs, along which a 
nervous impulse can propagate itself. 


nerve-pentagon (nérv’pen’ta-gon),n. Tn echi- 


noderms, same as esophageal ring (which see, 
under esophageal). > 
nerve-plate (nérv’plat), n- A layer or lamina 
of nervous tissue which may develop into a 
nerve-tube or nerve-cord. 
Continuation of dorsal renee EY ae 
i éry’ring £ tem 
e-ring (nérv ring ),n. The nervous sys 
Wen Sealants’ as the Meduse, forming a 
fibrous ring round the edge of the disk, with 
cellular ganglionic enlargements at regular in- 
tervals; & nerve-collar. Eg 
i „ring, which is most accurately known in the 
a N ats rted on the annular cartilage. 
> enbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 109. 
nerve-rudiment (nérv’ré’di-ment),n. The ru- 
diment of a nerve. 
The original attachment of ure nerve-rudiment to the 
jallary t permanent. 
mie a iS aster and Balfour, Embryology, p- 129. 
nérv’sha’kn), a. Having the ‘ 
nerve-shaken ( e a 


A paroxysmal 


rve-stretching (néry ‘strech? ing), n. In 

Surg; ee 
ne 

ere substance (nérv’sub’stans), n. The sub- 

ne which the essential part of a nerve- 

its peoe is composed. 

èrv'tir), n. + eurasthenia. 

ner ee (m(nerv'tish’S), n. ‘The tissue of 


Sinch the nervous system is composed, excl 


nerve-tissue 


sive of the requisite sustentacular and vascular 

parts. It includes the nerve-fibers and the 

ganglion-cells. 

nerve-track (nérv‘trak), n. Any path of nerve- 
fibers, but especially in the cerebrospinal exis, 
along which nervous impulses travel. 

nerve-tube (nérv’tub), n. lt. A nerve-fiber. 
Hoblyn.— 2. A hollow cord of nervous or em- 
bryonic nervous tissue, as the spinal cord of 
a vertebrate embryo. 

The Craniates’ ancestor had a dorsal median nerve, Which 
has increased in size and importance so as to become the 
nerve-tube of existing forms. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 183. 

nerve-tuft (nérv’tuft), n. A minute plexus or 
network of nerve-fibers. Beale, Protoplasm, 
>. 267. 
Merve tunic (nérv‘ta’nik), n. An investiture 
by nerves or nervous tissue; a plexus or rami- 
fied set of nerves inclosing the body or any 
part of it. 

‘An elongate animal, with a plexiform nerve-tunic. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 184, 
One of the small 


nerve-twig (mèrv'twig), 7. 
little 


or ulfimate ramifications of a nerve; a 
nerve given off from a larger branch. 

nerve-wave (nérv’wav), n. Wave-motion in a 
nerve, transmitting nerve-commotion in a man- 
ner analogous to the progress of a water wave. 
Compare brain-ware. 

Throughout the world the sum-total of motion is ever 
the same, but its distribution into heat-waves, light- 
waves, nerve-waves, etc., varies from moment to moment. 

J. Fiske, N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 35. 

nerve-winged (nérv’wingd),a. In entom., hav- 

ing the nerves or nervures of the wings con- 

spicuous; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Neuroptera; neuropterous. 


nerviduct (nar’vi-dukt), no [K L. nervus, a 


earongh which a nerve is conducted. Coues, 
2 
nerville (nér’vil), n. [< NL. *nervillus, dim. of 

L. nervus, nerve: see nerve.] In bot., a very 

fine nerve or vein traversing the parenchyma 

of a leaf. See nervation. 
nervimotion (nér’vi-m6-shon), n. [< L. ner- 
` wus, a nerve, + motio(n-), motion: see motion. ] 

1. The reflex action of the nervous system; 

motion excited in nerves by external stimuli 

and reflected in muscular motion. Dutrochet. 

—2. In bot., the power of self-motion in leaves. 

nervimotor (nér’vi-m6-tor), a. and n. [¢ L. 
nervus, a nerve, + motor, a mover: see motor.) 
I. a. Pertaining to or causing nervimotion. 

TI. n. That which causes nervimotion. 

nervimuscular (nėr-vi-mus'kū-lär), a. [K£ L. 
nervus, a nerve, + musculus, a muscle: see 
muscular.) Of or pertaining to both nerve and 
muscle; neuromyological. Coues, 1887. 

nervine (nér’vin).a.andz. [< L. nervinus, made 

of sinews or fibers, < nervus, a sinew, a fiber, a 
nerve: see nerve and -inel.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the nerves.—2. Capable of quieting 
nervous excitement, or otherwise acting upon 
the nerves. 

II. n. A drug used in nervous diseases. 
nervose (nér’vos), a. [< L. nervosus, full of 
sinews or fibers, nervous: see nervous.) 1. 
In bot., same as nerved.—2. In zoöl., nerved, 
as an insect’s wing; having nervature, 
nervosity (nér-vos‘i-ti), n. [= F. nervosité = 
Pr. nervositat = Sp. nervosidad = Pg. nervosi- 
dade =It. nervosita, < L. nervosita(t-)s, strength, 
thickness, < nervosus, full of sinews, nervous, < 
nervus, nerve: see nerve.] 1. The quality of 

g nervous; nervousness. /Jorcester.— 2. 
bot., the state of being nerved. 
nér’yus), a. [= E. nerveux = Sp. Pg. 
‘oso, < L. nervosus, full of sinews or fibers, 
ewy, nervous, vigorous, < nervus, sinew, 
see nerve.) 1. Full of nerves. 
may easily imagine what acerbity of pain 
red by our | ae .. by the Pirin tis TREA 
very nervous, and exquisitely sensible. 
: Barrow, Sermons, I. 32. (Latham.) 
y; strong; vigorous; well-strung. 
arme he poasta! how firm his tread ! 
how turn’d! 
x _ Broome, in Pope’s Odyssey, viii. 147. 
manifesting vigor of mind; 
d by force or strength in sentiment 
historian. 
hon 


’s Every Man out o 
~ [Humonr, ii. 1. 


nerve, + ductus, a duct.] An opening in a bone, 


nervulet (nér’vu-let), n. 


nervure (nér’vir), n. 


Plexoptera 


The style is sometimes clumsy and undue but ner- 
rous, masculine, and such as Deanna n Style, tik 
4, Of or pertaining to the nerves; seated in or 
affecting some part of the neryous system: as, 
a nervous disease; a Nervous impulse; a ner- 
rous action.— 5. Having the nerves affected; 
having weak or diseased nerves; easily agitat ed 
or excited; weak; timid. 

Poor, weak, nervous creatures. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be 


compared only to that strange nervous fecling which made 
him uneasy if he had not touched every post between the 


Mitre tavern and his own lodgings. = 
Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 


Cheyne. 


lly a nervous and timid 


Seneca himself was constitutiona 
th success, to support 


man, endeavouring, not always wil 
himself by a sublime philosophy. 
Lecky, 

as nerved.—Nervyous center. Sce 
nerve-center.— Nervous deafness, deafness from disease 
of the auditory nerve or brain-centers.— Nervous fever. 
See fever!.— Nervous fluid, the fluid formerly supposed 
to circulate through the nerves, and regarded as the agent 
of sensation and motion.—Nervous headache, headache 
with nervous irritability; megrim.— Nervous impulse. 
See impulse.— Nervous prostration, weakness or de- 
pression due to the want ol nervous power ; neurasthenia, 
—Nervous substance, the substance of which the essen- 
tial part of a nerve or a ganglion-cell and its processes is 
composed.—Nervous system, the nerve-centers with the 
peripheral nerves and organs of sense. The function of 
this system is to direct the functions of active organs, 
muscular and epithelial, in response to the varying states 
of the body, its several parts and its environment, in such 
manner as shall conduce to life and health and the bearing 
and raising of healthy offspring. Whether the nervous 
system has a direct trophic influence on passive tissues, 
protective or sustentacular, is u ndetermined.— Stomato- 
gastric nervous system. Sce stomatogastric.— Sympa- 
thetic nervous system. See sympathetic. = Syn. 3. 
Forcible.— 5. Timorous, excitable, high-strung. 

nervously (nér’vus-li), adv. In a nervous man- 
ner. (a) With strength or vigor. 

He [Marston] thus nervously describes the strength of 
custom. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1V. 47. 
(b) With weakness or agitation of the nerves; with restless 
agitation. 

Rendered nervously cautious and anxious by so many 
successive losses. Scott. 

nervousness (nér’vus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being nervous. (a) The state of being 
composed of nerves. (b) Strength; force; vigor. 


_if there had been epithets joined with the other substan- 
tives, it would have weakened the nervousness of the sen- 
tence. J. Warton, Essay on Pope. 


(ce) Morbid psychical irritability; unsteadiness of nervous 
control; a state of despondency consequent on an affection 
of the nerves. 

If we mistake not, moreover, 2 certain quality of nervous- 
ness had become more or less manifest, even in so solid a 
specimen of Puritan descent as the gentleman now under 
discussion. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

nervular (nér‘vi-lir),@. [<nervule + -ar3.] In 
entom., pertaiming to, on, or near the nervures 
of an insect’s wing: as, nervular dots, lines, ete. 

nervule (nér’vul);7. [= F. nervule, < L. nervu- 
lus, dim. of nervus, a nerve: seenerve.] A small 
nerve; specifically, in entom., a small nervure 
or vein of the wing, emitted by a larger one or 
connecting two other nervures. Also called 
nervulet, veinlet, venule, or branch. 

[<nervule + -let.] In 


entom., same as nervule.—¢i 
ornate oronate nervulet. See 


Europ. Morals, I. 204. 


6}. In bot., same 


[< F. nervure, a rib (in 
arch. ,bot., ete.),(L.nervus, asinew, eee 
see nerve.] 1. In arch.: (a) Any one of the 
ribs of a groined vault, but especially that part 


e 
omr Tt 
7 God 


oS 
Nervures or Venation of Wings in Insects. 
tera: common chafer (Melolontha vulgaris); b, Eu- 


a C 
carwig (Forficula auricularis); : 
aaa ms nina, PD lt ery 
Ar £, Diptera: a fly (Bibio marci). 


drag- 
+ butterfly (ar. 


nesht (mesh), v- t- 


E ib wl pon 
of a rib which formg 
partment of the TEO 
molding, particularly if ao oy A 
in profile. Also called Small ang, 
or nerve of a leaf,— a” i 
tubes or tubular thie 
an inseet’s wing: a 


of the y 


» In 
kenin, 
ceeding along one oh ee 
strengthen the wing aAa 
low, to nourish it. ‘the ge  OUgha ee tes 
like projection of the body-wo "8 18 deye Centra t 
two closely applie ?Sy-wall, and velop 

y applied menibrane is henga t a 

actly apposed thickenings of tie The N a 

branes. In most insects a gro we dorsa] ang 
surface of the thickening of eae extend 
the center of each nervure within wall, fi 

body circulate. The larger ones -> hich t 

number of these nervures iene O CO) 

ment is most complicated in Sreatest 

Neuroptera, while they are alm ae 

of the small Hymenoptera, ngst entiri 

a zoological characters, cu i 

—Coronate, cross, di in preces nish im 

nomedian, marginal cto aa exti ceding it 

— Inner apical nervure.’ Seetee 
nervus (nér’vus), n.; pl nervi (aì 

x “V1 


a 
elir 


i 
of 
and pecli, 


i 
k 
ha 


; 

see nerve.) In anai. ș ji nii 
bp’ yi - and £00l,. + 1 NE rp, 

nervy (nér’vi), a. [< nerve 4.74 nervo, us 

ous; sinewy; strong, as if well 5 > 

of nervous force. -nerved 
Death, that dark spirit, in’s ona 

are m d 


Vigor, 
or ful 
9 oth jj, 
Shak., Cor, ie 


His nervy knees there lay a bo: 


2. Courageous; having or exhi 

or nerve. 5 i 
Yonder brisk and sinewy f 

D a £ y fellow 

nervy step into the ring, chanting 

G. W. 


e 


with rite one short 
Cable, The Century, AX Wia 
k [NL. (Commerson, 118 
Nzoain, the name of a ga. 
re of v7oaioc, of an island, 
A genus of polypetalous 
and the trite 
spas ed ca 
à concealed within the calyx. a 
are 27 species, leafy erect herbs or shrubs, with ia 
angled branches and purplish or bluish flowers, mtis 
warmer Asia, Africa, Australia, and America, with one. N, 
verticillata, in the United States, a conspicuous inhabitant 
of shallow waters, with opposite or whorled leaves and 
long arching tufted stems, enormously thickened belor, 
with remarkable white spongy and floccose tissue (aéren- 
chyma). This species is called swamp-loceestrife. Se 
hanchinol and Heimia. a 

nescience (nesh’iens), x. [= F. néscience=Sp. 
Pg. nesciencia = It. nescienza, < LL. nescientio, 
ignorance, < L. neseien(t-)s, ignorant: see nt- 
cient.] The state of not knowing; lack of know- 
ledge; ignorance. 
The ignorance and involuntary nescience of men. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), 
nescient (nesh’ient), a. [= OF. nescien, CI 
nescien(t-)s, ppr. of nescire, he ignorant, L 
not, < ne, not, + scire, know: see science] oa 
titute of knowledge; ignorant; ee 
by or exhibiting nescience. Coles, 11 ise 

nescious (nesh’ius), @ [¢ L, nescius, 
rant.) Same as nescient. 

He that understands our thoughts - 7 

cious of our works. Rev. T. Adams, 
nescockt, n. See nestcock. 
neselt, v.7. An obsolete for 
24 4 obsolete form o; k 
neset, n. An obs < ME. nesh nesch, 
nesh (mesh), a. [¢ ME. Ft, tender, =? 
neysch, < AS. Inese, MESO, S reskeus, z0 
nesch, nes, soft, wet, = Goth. a Soft; t€ 
der. Cf. nask, nasky, nasty.] H- 
I was fader of his flesch, 


i hedde an herte g 
eS Holy Roo 


swe, < Gr. 

nymph or Nereid, f 
< vicoc, an island.] 
plants of the order Lythrarice 
Lythree, known by the three- to six-eell 


< L. 


sule wholly 


1,8 


_ cannot be a 
Works, I Jih 


m of nelze. 


f nose. 
f nos nh 


schi, 
p. T. 


7 i make yi 
Jake wylde tansey, and grynde yt and Furnivall) 
ley it therto. Political Poems, ~ tender nestle TE 


Tt semeth for love his harte B 7/44 of La" 


“ov. EE 
E (ARE 
2. Delicate; weak; poor-spitite [ 
Synne was harde, hys b100 


v 
7g wode. 
To defende folk fro feet STE 


3. Soft; friable ; crumbly, G 
nesht, d or 
nard onor good fortune or bad 


In nesse, n i 
al stedes 
Ina snare andl 


[< nesh, & 


tender, or weak. 
Nesh not your wom haa 
i 2), P- 
EA Theatrum cnemtoum C Fik 
neshen (mesh’n), t: t Dov. ung] 
tender. Halliwell. [ 


b [ston 


nesiote 


Nessler’s reagent. Sec reagent, 
nest! (nest), n. [Early mod. E. 
ME. nest, nist, nyst, < AS. nest = 
OHG. MHG. G. nest, nest (not for 
or Goth.), = Lith. lizdas = L 
© It. Sp. nido = F. nid), a nest, = Skt Wa 
a lair, den, for sda, perhaps < ni, down + 
v sad, sit: see nether! and sit. Cf., Goth. si 
a nest, = E. settlel, a seat; settle, seat, sit, e 
being thus related to nest. Cf. Icel. hith. a nest, 
akin to Gr. xoity, a couch (< Kecha, lie), and to 
E. home. Whether Bret. neiz, Ir. Gael. nead a 
nest, are related to the Teut. and L. word is 
not clear. The OF. zest is from E. From the 
L. word (nidus) are derived E. nide, nidus, nidi- 
Jication, nye”, nias, eyas, ete.) 1. A structure 
formed or used by a bird for incubation and the 
rearing of its young. Such nesting-places are of the 
most diverse character, some birds making a slight nest or 
none at all, while others construct for their eggs recep- 
s requiring remarkable skill and industry. The ma- 
s used are also extremely various, as twigs, leav: 


also neast; ¢ 
D. MLG. LG. 
md in Se 

. nidus (for 


ogeu. 
A genus of 
Phlæomyine, 


i 


yesokia Gandicota). 


nearly naked tail, and 


Bandicoot (A 


P anes es andicoot- grass, moss, wool, feathers, mud or clay, ete, Some birds, 
bavi several species of Indian band for the sake of safety, excavate burrows for their nests in 
includi C bandicola J. E. Gray. a R banks or sandy cliffs, or holes in trees. See cuts under 
nis 577 es’o-mis), 2. [NL., < Gr. vijooc, an hive-nest. 

Nesomys (ne i mouse.] A remarkable genus Briddes ich by-helde in bosshes maden nestes, 
alin k its of the family Muride, having Piera Plowman (C), xiv. 156. 
of murine rot J tpattern. It is peculiar to Mada- The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
teeth of sigmodont pa but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 


Mat. viii. 20. 


ete., are laid; a place in which the young of cer- 
tain small animals are reared, or a number of 
such animals dwelling together: as, a nest of 
rabbits. 
Seek not a scorpion’s nest, 
Nor set no footing on this unkind shore. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. $6. 
3. A snug place of residence; habitation; abode. 
Not farre away, not meet for any guest, 
They spide a little cottage, like some poore mans nest. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 32. 
4, Any abode, especially of evil things: as, a 
nest of vice. 


ii 


Nesontys rufus 


ear, where it is one of two genera which constitute the 
entire Todent fauna of the island, so far as is known. The 
genns was established by W., Peters in 1870. 


Lady, come from that nest 
contagion, and unnatural sleep. 


Of death: Shak., R. and J., V. 151. 
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j island- 
pylons, PD, isl un me have come to nestling 
[ Gr. . inhabiting an N who vive: 3. To ce: 
an falar; inhi 5 ‘bo gives tes. -0 search for nests: 5 
sraj-ót) sn [ns ix i3 applicable Sting, PSUS? as, to go nesting or bhird- 
oie an 80n Tho cursive or iso ongin the IL trans. 1. To lod 
ee 5 h ger eae i p 
pi ria iyi), I ie: nA rabie manu- credibleness er and is nest; provide with odge or house in ar as ina 
nl j Oi ariy used Í ; >» equivalent Puild AH T Hi Pagg of shelter or resort; 
+ Jal inal o “P-]-7.4,/< A % pee =r NS 10r; house: ` 5; 
ei P hand orod pooks- sed concomitantly, the -] The Proce at Ae [< Ness- ively, house: often used reflex- 
Toote gd Pr” icing Were Minning hand. y. See Nesslerize. “8S OF Nesslerizing, „The gallies happit i 
pi gs OVO e of wr ili gy or running pjt, XIII. 117. 3i borow Ppily comming to their acenstomed 
arip ems of the Neth Encyc. Brits“ Negslerize (ne Ot ote being te and all the Masters and mariners of Sie 
TO yl ND., < Gr. ee fe lerized, ppr. N ng. EEN and pp. Ness- "S then nested in their owne homes. ee ee 
cute = t/t); Pe T zoägeog., £ 01y- ize. I Potron FER = ¥ (see def, Sie Hakluyt's Voyagez, 1 
: eset “earth.] ae land excluded, son | otter with Ness reagent; ae. item ate imsy into the chief pave of Ge on 
yes joi, th ith New Zeala o eraphieal termine (ammonia) with the help of Nesslers +e expulsion of the lawful Prince, =  MOErE 
fe d: DW o the geog reagent. SURES South, Sermons, V. v, 


2. To place (articl 


sometimes 
_ nest, adv., prep., 
> form of nert. 


nestcocki (nest’kok), n. 
cock; < nest! + cocks, | 
or effeminate man w 
Compare cockney. 

neste}. 

nest-egg (nest’ec), n. 


otri 


R _ _ The feathe 
Neale in the vernal mle 
Jf the poplars and the elias, 

T. B. Read, Wagoner of the Alleghanies, 
cles of graduated size belong- 
within another. See nest! + May Ge 
el nested, the smalle id 3 
six or seven ina set, Stand. Nat, H. A 


and a. A Middle English 


ngtoa set) one 
These shells are 


But £0 as I can declare it I thenke, 
And nemone no name; but tho that nest were, 
Rickard the Kedelesa, i. 51. 
[Also nexcock, nestle- 
A fondling; a delicate 
ho stays much at home. 


See niste, 


-eg 1. An egg (natural or 
artificial) placed or left in a noes prevent a 
laying hen from forsaking the nest.—2. Some- 
thing laid up as the beginning or nucleus of a 
continued growth or accumulation. 


Besure, in the mortifications of sin, willingly or care- 
lessly to leave no remains of it, no nest-egg, no principles 
of it, no affections to it. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1535), IL 17. 

Igot my bit of a nest-egg . . . all by my own sharpness— 
ten suvreigns it was— wi’ dousing the fire at Torry s mill, 
an’ it’s growed an’ growed by a bit an‘ a bit, till I'n got a 
matter o' thirty pound. 

George Elict, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 


2. A place where the eggs of insects, turtles, nestle (nes’l), v.; pret. and pp. nestled, ppr. 


nestling. [< ME. nestlen, nestelen, < AS. nestlian, 
nistlian (= D. nestelen), make a nest, freq. < nest, 
anest: see nesil, n.) I, intrans. 1. To make or 
use a nest; have a nesting-place: said chiefly of 
birds. 

And the birds nestled in hire branches and thinges lyu- 
ing were fed of that tree. Joye, Expos. of Daniel, iv. 

The kingfisher wonts commonly by the waterside, and 
nestles in hollow banks. Sir R. D' Estrange. 
2. To lie close and snug, as a bird in her nest. 


And sweet homes nestle in these dales, 
Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn. 
The little towns of Almissa and Makarska, both nestling 


by the water's edge at the mountain's foot. | 
9 2 E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 200. 


Neso 8-0-net’ i 5 A : . To dispose one’s self comfortably for rest or 
am ee M 08-9 net's), n. [NL., < Gr. vjooc, 5. A number of persons dwelling or consorting 3 oA ENEE paddles 
maturine d A ra A duck.] A genus of eris- together or resorting to the same haunt, or the Lans. To provide with a nest; house 
a A sof the family Anatide and the Pannt itself: generally in a bad sense. or shelter; settle as in a nest: often used re- 
Gray in Bd. a quanta established by G. R. The imbecile government, incapable of defending itself, feyiyely. 
mm iio p c Cklandica, the only species moa eneaivo's aid in dislodging this nest of formi SOXIYO Y. sme and nestled themselues in Louthian, 
i no, 3 = ea per vs dable ieee Pett eee ae inthe Mees andother countries more ear Eng pord 7s 
Nesotr i A listricts of London are to be 3 Holinshed, Hist. Eng., tv. 3: 
tal 8-sot’r: + In almost all of the poorer dis toba - 
nieo, Gua foe Ta- gus), n. [NL., < Gr. found “nests of Irish TE they a called aor couta tees eee perjury and murder aee 
Tpaye f p i aly by ris] 3 g z 3 whe Fee 
mal alelopes inhibiting aoa eet ya, London Labour and London Poor, 1-1 Into a throne SS SAINE TSS ©" soy, Sermons, LY. iv- 
San E Ag moschatus is th i a — gail ke We scem a nest of traitors—none to trust, z Cupid . . . found a downy Bed, 
; wes ( a Neotr agus, e typical species. Since our arms fail’d. Tennyson, Princess, Y. And nestled in his little eae ee Disarmed. 
: ee KM i f boxes, baskets, trays Prior, - 
tg pat (CME. nes T ries or set, as of boxes, DASKETS; isy 3 Sales sabi 
i tme atO = Sw a aoe ie eel oo bee of diminishing sizes, each fitting 9 To cherish; fondle closely ; cuddle, as a bird 
2 Tyre, A Doi + nas, a headland; akin Powis, etC., Of C 3 n 
i Promontory. a ot ad running into the sea; Within the next in order. ee her bs ie tana auene miners 
; E weyed an eae aw a cape. He has got on his whole nest of Ber Epiceene, iv. 1- To his Minerua that her peo is euer in his deeds; 
s Be : a maine Poway Cogging Cocledemoy is runne away yne pee sol She like his mo Chapman, Wiad, xxiii. 680. 
5. 8 y ging t UT! = m 
S mas o teatha ination BL the ates pe 1.310. | (088 Marston, par i “aes atle-cockt (nes’l-kok), 2- Same as nesteock. 
i E es, nesso ey angen] 7. A connected series of coe Ta of any ore nestler (nes’Iér), n. A nestling. : 
j cte a meae < AS. -nes, -nis, -nys, —8. In geol., an aggregated ma EE n ‘The size of the nestler is comic, and its tiny beseeching 
2 ~nissia, -nessi, or mineral in an isolated state, Mi nest weakness is compensated perfec rby 6 happy patter 
= MD. -nesse, D. Crow's nest. See crow's-nest— st of drawers, izing look of the mother. rm, 
= SSe, D. ' st. See marel.— Ne! ae [Verb: al n. of nestle, v.] 
: ; Rassi, -nussi, -nissi, urrah.—Mare'snest. ay drawers Swallow's 0&8, nestling! (nes ling), n. oe 
f + “Risse, -nusse Sin SEC © cane Sde nidus —To feather On Phe act of making a nest h gomg ; 
: resents (28 in thinde- nest Seo eater CAS. nistan, nis- the act of settling or cuddling a sti 
P. -n-assu-s, th 1 v. [< ME. nesten, . T he sea, and if the beech-wood stirred, 
j of fk r ( Os. isten), make a nest, < nest, ane : Dumb was flre nestling of the gray-winged bird Š 
or tho word, tian(=1 . niStEn), To build or occup. "Twas wit : 
i i ‘ jdst its thick leaves. > I 394. 
; @88us, Super ees see see Aes n] I. intrans. 1 e Mids ioe trs =e Paradise, 
. uty; ernaps a nest. : = i y, DU Jing-plae 
Teen ation E Gulls vary considerably in ier mode ot ead Tats, 2}. A nest or ee : E ae as 
r rion is fem, in AS., is always in accordance Wp Wallace, Nat. Se = Ped {thet physic of the passages, 

y ~and masc. in 3 $ to nest - the parts, Se. nr 
a s qgin, used to The field-mouse wants no better pa eS nestlings of the hum? Advancement of Learning, ii- 
ye denoting the abstract neath a large, flat pans hs The Century, Xx. 

goodness ; : aries. and 
Qt. To relieve nature. ge the door, and nest upon plants Spe and 
The most mannerly step ba en east 
the stairs. 1670 Harl. 3 
Modern Account of Scotland, 


nestling 


nestling? (nest’ling), n.and a. [L ME. nestling ; 
< nest + -ling!; due in part to the verb nestle: 
‘see nestlingl.] I, n. 1, A young bird in the 
nest, or just from the nest. 
The pim Dough 
v t nestling. 
That, moving, moves the am y a ang air 


2t. The smallest bird in the nest; the weakest 


of the brood. 
Second brothers, and poore nestlings, 
Whom more injurious Nature later brings 
Into the naked world. Bp. Hall, Satires, TI. ii. 43. 


II. a. Being stilla nestling; being yet in the 


nest. 
I have educated nestling linnets under the three best 


aan Experiments on Singing Birds. (Eneye. Dict.) 

Nestor (nes’tor), n. [NL. L., < Gr. Néovwp, in 
Greek legend a king of Pylos in Greece, the 
oldest of the chieftains who took part in the 
siege of Troy.] 1. The oldest and wisest (be- 
cause most experienced) man of a class or com- 

any: in allusion to Nestor in Greek legend. 

ence—2, A counselor; an adviser.—3. In 
ornith., a genus of parrots having a remarkably 
long beak: named from the gray head. Nestor 
notabilis is the New Zealand kaka; N. productus is an- 
other species. ‘There are several others, some recently 
extinct. 

Nestorian (nes-t6’ri-an), a. and n. [¢ LL. 
Nestorianus, < Nestorius, Gr. Neoréptoc, Nestori- 
us (see def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to Nes- 
torius (see Nestorianism), or the Nestorians or 
their doctrines. 

The people are of sundry kinds, for there are not only 


Saracens and idolaters but also a few Nestorian Christians. 
Encue. Brit., XXIV. 760. 


Nestorian liturgy. See liturgy, 3 (8). _ 

II. x. 1. A follower of Nestorius; one who 
denies the hypostatic union of two natures in 
one person in Christ, holding that he possesses 
two distinct personalities, the union between 
which is merely moral. After the Council of Ephe- 
sus the Nestorians obtained possession of the theological 
schools of Edessa, Nisibis, and Seleucia, and were driven 
by imperial edicts into Persia, where they firmly establish- 

themselves. Later they spread to India, Bactria, and 

as far as China. About 1400 the greater part of their 
churches perished under the persecutions of Timur, and 
in the sixteenth century a large part of the remainder 
joined the Roman Catholics. These are called Chalde- 
ans. Sce def. 2, and Nestorianism. 
2. One of a modern Christian body in Persia and 
Turkey, the remnant of the once powerful Nes- 
torian denomination. They number about 140,000, 
are subject to a patriarch (the patriarch of Urumiah) and 
eighteen bishops, recognize seven sacraments, administer 
communion in both kinds, and have many fasts. Another 
community of Nestorian origin still exists on the Malabar 
coast of India, but since the middle of the seventeenth 
century these are said to have become Monophysites. See 
Christians of St. Thomas, under Christian. 

The Persian kings were always more favourable to Nes- 
torians, as believing them to deny the True Divinity of our 
Lord. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 142. 


Nestorianism (nes-t0’ri-an-izm), n. [< Nes- 
torian + -ism.] In theol., the doctrine that in 
the God-man the two natures, the divine and 
the human, are not united in one person, and 
that eousegpently he possesses two distinct 
person: eS. Nestorianism is at the opposite extreme 
of Christological doctrine from M STOE, It derives 
its name from Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople in the 
fifth century, who was condemned by the third and fourth 
ecumenical councils (that of Ephesus in 431 and that of 
Chalcedon in 451) as promulgating teachings which in- 
volveil this doctrine and as refusing to assent to the de- 
of the Ephesine Council. See Theotocos. : 
| Eutychianism is the doctrine that the God-man has 
e nature, so Nestorianism is the doctrine that 
mplete persons. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 356. 
ited school at Edessa . . . remained firm 
heresy, but gave way to Nestorianism 
0. 
. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 127. 


Re -dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nestor 
family of parrots represented by 
Nestor, eculiar to New Zealand. 


pl. [NL.,< Nestor 
*sittacide, represented 


-rin), a. Of or having the 


an form of seine someti 
land the bag-and- take 


M 


are 


through triads of whi i 
BEATO eee and of points subsequently ob- 
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= MLG. nette = OHG. nezi. ni 
G. netz = Icel. net = Sw. nät = Dan. net = Goth. 
nati, a net; ef. Teel. not, a large net. Root un- 
known.] I, n. 1. An open textile fabric, of 
cotton, linen, hemp, silk, or other material, tied 


or woven with a mesh of any size, designed or 


used for catching animals alive, either by in- 
closing or by entangling them; a netting or 
network used as a snare or trap. Nets are of high 
antiquity, and there are almost as many kinds of them as 
there are ways in which a piece of netting or a network 
can be adapted to the capture of animals. It is character- 
istic of nets to take the game alive, either by surrounding 
or inclosing it as in a bag or by entangling it in meshes. 
Many kinds of net are described and named—from the 
nature of the game, as, bird-nets, butter fly-nets, jish-nets ; 
from the way in which the game is taken, as, gill-net, gill- 
ing-net; from the way in which the net is handled or 
worked, as, beating-net, dip-net, draw-net, drag-net, drift- 
net, drop-net, hand-net, landing-net, set-net, stake-net, scoop- 
net; from the shape of the netting, as, bag-net, purse-net, 
etc. In the fisheries in which nets are most used, many 
of them take other names, as fyke, pound, seine, weir, trap. 
(See these words and the above compounds.) Nets range 
in size from a few inches to a mile or more: thus, seines 
have been made reaching (with the ropes which haul 
them) 5 miles, and sweeping more than 1,000 acres of 
water-bottom. The material ranges from the finest silk, 
muslin, etc., to stout cordage; gut or sinew is sometimes 
used. ‘The mesh is always made with a fixed, not running, 
knot. The appliances of nets are numerous: as, buoys or 
buoy-lines to float one border of the net or indicate the 
whereabouts of a net under water ; sinkers, leads, or lead- 
lines to sink one border of the net to the bottom of the 
water; cords or ropes for setting, stretching, hauling, 
pursing, ete., often worked by mechanical contrivances, 
as a windlass operated by horse- or steam-power; poles 
or stakes for setting, etc. In some kinds of set-nets or 
weirs the staking or paling is so extensive in comparison 
with the netting that the contrivance is converted into a 
wooden trap, and is, in fact, called a trap. See netl,v.t., 2. 
But as a brid, whiche woll alight 
And seeth the mete, but nought the nette. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., iii. 
And nets of various sorts, and various snares, 
The seine, the cast-net, and the wicker maze, 


To waste the watery tribes a thousand ways. 
Fawkes, tr. of Idylls of Theocritus, xxi. 


2. Figuratively, a snare or device for entrap- 
ping or misleading in any way; a moral or 
mental trap or entanglement. 
Hue were laht by the net so bryd is in snare. 
Flemish Insurrection (Child’s Ballads, VI. 272). 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch, 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 367. 
Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them tangled in amorous nets. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 162. 
3. A light open woven fabric, as gauze or 
muslin, worn or used as a protection from an- 
noying insects: as, a mosquito-net spread over 
a bed.—4. Machine-made lace of many kinds. 
The varieties of machine-net formerly made were whip- 
net, mail-net, patent net, drop-net, spider-net, balloon-net. 
The modern varieties, named according to the kind of 
mesh employed, are warp-net, point-net, and bobbin-net. 
Broad net is woven as wide as the machine will allow. 
Quillings are narrow widths, several being made at one 
time in the breadth of the machine. Fancy net has a gimp 
pattern worked in by hand (called lace-darning) or by the 
Jacquard attachment. 

Here's a bit o' net, then, for you to look at before I tie 
up my pack: . . spotted and sprigged, you see, beauti- 
ful, but yallow —’s been lyin’ by an’ got the wrong colour. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 
5. A light open meshed bag for holding or con- 
fining the hair. Some are made of threads so 
fine that they are called invisible nets. 

The hair is usually plaited down on each side of the face 
and inclosed in a net or cowl. Encyc. Brit., VI. 470. 


6. Anything formed with interstices or meshes 
like a net. 

Nets of checker-work, and wreaths in-work 
the chapiters. 4 ees Stel iB 


Now on some twisted ivy-net, 
Now by some tinkling rivulet, . . . 
Her cream-white mule his pastern set. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Guinevere. 


T in anat. and zool., a reticulation or cancel- 
lation; a network of anastomosing or inoscu- 
lating filaments or vessels; a web or mesh; a 
rete.—8. In math., a rectilinear figure drawn 


as follows. Fora plane net, fo ints i 
oe , four points in a pl 
aasnmed, and Renk pairs of them, and of EE cube 
sequently obtained as intersections of. lines, straight lines 
wu. Fora net in space, five points are assumed, 


nezzi, MHG. netze, 


of three plan l; re dra 
Bag-and-stake ne planes, planes are drawn. 
In Eng- 
law for- 
es for the capture of salmon. 
Ba ate 
n əm its designer, Prof, S. F. 
et, that part of a stake-net which is hung 
line at right angles with the shore, and with 
fish first come ees Sake mel [Cana- 


) und of 
> app! 


idding the use of 


‘ollection, Haridwar 


imitating the aboye, 
from the ri z 


— Bul 


15 or 
inter weig 
usually constituted pane 
end of along rope pa 
ate attached numerous 
The net is used by gath 
n 

on one arm, and taking thee ep tice 
dexterous fling of the arm holit. 
in such a way as to spread andin 
times hurled to a distance of ‘ 

ce of m 


on the surfa the wa hy 

L ater. 7 Y fee 
forming a circular inclosuns : iC leads 
happen to be under it at taim 


the tin 


hauled in from the other end 


ference to pucker inw 

) ardly. 
together ina compact mang Tl 
and the S01 
et that is ¢ 
era 


used in the West Indies 
Gi a fishing-1 
erry-net, a net spre: : 
Dirds. x pread oy 
To catch 

To trip a herry ner 

Were wi gossamer 


Clue-net, a purse-seine, Vew 
net, a small scine used for On Jerse 
of natural history; a collectin 
net of any kind, embroidered with 
thread of any material, : 
aey in giving less solid 
and in depending more u Ppa 
single thread carried trowel Jee ou 


Drag-net, 2 small scine dragged or hauled w Jen. 
n eing fastened toal yp, 
The agnet is from 75 to ony 
The lead-line is provided with nwa Hu 
“AVY Lead sing, 
dredge.—Drift-net, a fishi monet wie Net, 8 
tide. Drift-nets are arranged on the san rifts 
gill-nets (see gill-net), except that they are ail : 
about with the tide instead of being secured tat 
They are shot or paid out from boats in ast; p pata 
and kept perpendicular by buoys along the aoe ie 
at the bottom, and are drawn out straight Taree lad 
rent by a boat rowed in the proper direction. ma 
net, a pound-net. [North Carolina. ]— Gang or Toe 
nets. See gany.— Glade net. Sce glade-net —Matt u 
net, in lace-making, a ground or réseau in which thelist 
tese cross appears, especially one consisting of octagcs 
each inclosing a Maltese cross, and alternating with da. 
gated hexagons and small triangles, producing a yey 
complex pattern.— Run net, darned netting of a siupl: 
sort in which the needlework is not elaborately stitched 
A. S. Cole, Embroidery and Lace.—To run the net, ta 
feel for fish that may have been caught by handling the 
cork-line of a net without further disturbing its sét in 
the water; run the cork-line hand over hand. The strug- 
gling of the fish is readily felt in this way, and they ae 
ungilled as soon as possible, that they may not injar 
themselves nor be devoured by other fish,— Water-net, 
a fresh-water alga, Hydrodictyon utriculatum. See lly 
drodictyon. 
II, a. 1. Made of netting: as, a net fon 
—2. Resembling netting; having a pete 
3 mame a a 3 88 
which is like netting—that is, one ve 
open meshes, large in proportion tot ie ae 
ness of the threads.—8. Caught ina A 
ted: as, net fish.—4. Reticulate or ee P 
netted or net-veined, as an insects y P T 
embroidery. (a) Decorative needlewor x an Tet bat 
as a foundation. (b) Decorative work aor ué (which 8 
not strictly needlework, as mai, APP erell, é 
under mustin).— Net-mackerel. a d pr- itin 
net! (net), v.; pret. and pp. neue ne 
[< neil, n.] I. trans. 1. T 
make network of; form int 
z- e yy i es. y 
knot or weave in mesh nis of the cew fre 
In mediæval times the vestmer A 


quently had netted coverings of silk papers Ditls t ar 
1 


: t as g 
2. To capture or take apin o a y means i 
insnare, entangle, or entrap 1 “gre not o 


network, as any animal 
netted, traps or snares or D 
their ante Birds are eT se 
by springing a net over no 
winged and tunneled net, as che ; 
neton a pole, asin taking inset 5 ar 
in the meshes of a spread neice 
fish, are netted by every devi, 
effect by means of network. 
cases is, however, 1n one one 
tangling and inclosing. Di st 
swims against a vertical she n 
too small to go through, an a 
trying to back out. | Insee sa 
one of two aN 5 si Me 5 
light bag of silk, gauze, >, stout C 
with the beating-net, a bag ote ased to peal 
on aframe, with a short han ne 
grass and bushes. „See A j 
3. To take as if wit} 
wiles, or stratagems; 
beguile. in thet 
‘And now I am here netted and 1 ‘ath 
4, To put into or ee 
tection or safe-keepi f iir; 
means of a net, as OP 


means of the staff. 
long, and 25 to 37 meshes dee 

2 inches. R 
ers, the cork-line with floats.—D; 


g com! 
veral 


jving 


differ 
them 


oils- 
a D 


a etover or around, 


pad Deroy a bed to some instances prohibited, by lec} in nether] 
8 yea pirds or: C : ted, by legislatio tner in S (neH pa eee 
aneti ep of the P 2 nethelesst, adv. A variant of nathelair Ui Cf nether-stock faire is 5 "i a 
0 r all the Nethelesse, let them a Gods ale Audie Stockings. Dickeng. 
O08 strangers, atter a 1e eS the Re gon name feede on theyr owne ne icrous.} g cheng. 
keep olf the 7 ee) glory e © darken the beames of others A ermore (NePH’ éy-mor) a 
g i Belinda, xxi (Wavie eth t Spemer, Shep. Cal., Epistie, t morel] Lower lare ee 
rih, 2 7 > oy, G 7 5è u . re 
t tones nethemostt, 4. superl. An obsolete ras For the of 
rasps nt end, nethermost. An obsolete variant of For ory bey e Here i 88 receives, 
ay LY! A = F e] 
ea ess ea neinar OTE eT) adv. [ME nether, nith neth Longjellne, te, of Dantes tte ae 41 
et th tthe bone noriam, ii. AS. nither, nithor, ne pipe . 9, mner, Netherm, 2 z : 
o wrapt ay In poe OF naa A Dae ne nithar = Teri E t a a superl, {< neth- 
. ” - = ph ALES . nede ae $ . ME, ne 4 athe à 
ake nets oF form me = OHG. nidar, MHG. nide G ILG., nedder nithemest, nythemest nethemest, nethemast, < AS, 
Hoemmobting oF Weaving * nidhr = Sw.neder = Dan. neder. G A nether, ncother, nether. nee lowest, superi. 
. knotting = Sw. neder = Dan. neder Soth. “nj ay nether, nether: see nether’. C 
T etting (not recorded), downward; with roth, *nithar ¢ nore.) j e nether), Cf, neth- 


ting round your 
Jour, and think- 
(Latham.) 


ina side-saddle atti- 


e you pos 


e fireside, 
n stirrup. 

Dickens, 
sturing game as 
a living. 


<I 


Hard Times, i. 11. 
an art 


e.] 1. Clear; pure; 
net (unadulterated) 


‘ ok what a nose he hath. 

nose i -imson 
ge is net cr 

E ayman, Hur 


Ch 
Nett mo, 7 
4 silver bright. 
of Be DEt, F. Q., UL. xii. 2 
aneous; with all de- 
s, discounts, 
, net profits 
eight. 


My1 morous Day's Mirth. 


Be. 


0. 


without adorne 


g oxtr 
arges, expense 


The net revi 
uni 

tax on land. ioe 
atisa net addition to the sum of lite s 
T Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 533. 


not subject to further deduction or 
re net.—Net measure, 
ch no allowance is made 
measure in which 
r the waste of materials.—Net 
sale of goods 


withont any 
icenjoym 


begs, cases, or any inclosing material. 

tel? (net), v. t; pret. and pp. netted, ppr. net- 
tng. (Cnet2,a.] To gain or produce as clear 
profit: as, to net a thousand dollars in a busi- 
aE eeto the sale netted a hundred 
le-herth (net'bèrth), n. 
occupied in the water 
ĉquivalent to th 
in which 
Somewhat 
the di 
utri 
Lets, 


The space or room 

by a net when fishing, 

e superficial extent of the area 

ae taken, and differing 
w arca represe 

A of {hs oe area represented by 

raider (net‘bra/dér), n. 


One who makes 


Nebraiters, 


it hides in 


or those that, hay 
they 


or bread to put ve no cloathes to wrappe 
€ and get by bray ting a wae mouths but what 
teteauli 


i Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. 
ing: k e q a 
ie | 2 6 ts creeping is mode of hair-dress- 
weten, a aye English form of neatl. 
stes (narta x dle English form of neat2 
Ket, chord} f K Gr. ven, contr. of veárn (se 
Se a. o OF of véaroc, last, < véoc, new: 
wa isin tet 4 Music, the tpper tone 
the last or ee uchord: So called because 
tüpler sy Tee ae tone of the earlier 
en about ess ts pitch is supposed to 
iddl quivalent to the modern E 
T m) eo tetrachord. 
cies of name sometimes 
enus Gleichenia. 
ae the cod, 
bejish and line- 
> Ma: 
er is dugg ec busetts, ] —2. The 
F > & many-armed 


(net’kA), m. 


N. 
the g 
n 


ap- 


One who 
ed from one 
Sh” oy. 


i), 3 
j also, ths, A place where 


usiness of fishing 


T 
ah process, 


nether! (nefH’ér), a. 


ether mova- 
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ble or fixed. Net-fishing is re A 


gulated, and 


c 
-ther --ter, -terus = Gr. -tepoç, a 
with several later forms with o 
AS. neothan, down, beneath, fr 
í l ath, from heneat 50- 
thane, beneath, = OS. nithana = MLG Di 
nedden = OHG. nidana, MHG. nidene, niden, G 
nieden, below, beneath ,= [cel nedhan, from be- 
neath, = Sw. nedan = Dan. neden, beneath, ned 
down (see beneath, aneath, neath); from a stem, 
ah A ; n a stem 
ni, Skt. ni, downward. The stem occurs Ha, 
nestl, g. v.] Downward; down. j 
And nithful neddre, loth an lithe 
Sal gliden on hise brest nether. = 
Genesis and Exodus, 1. 370. 
Ne warp thu me nawt neother into helle, 
St. Marherete (ed. Cockayne), p. 17. 
[Early mod. E. also 
neather, ney ther ; < ME. nethere, < AS. neothera 
neothra = OS. nithiri = OF ries. nithere, nedere, 
neer = D. neder = MLG. neddere = OHG. nidari, 
nidiri, nideri, MUG. nidere, nider, G. nicder- = 
Sw. nedra, nedre = Dan. nedre, adj., lower; from 
the adv.: see nether, adv.) 1. Lower; under: 
opposed to upper: as, the nether millstone. 
Oh, that same drawing-in your nether lip there 
Foreshews no goodness, lady ! 
Fletcher (and another 2), Nice Valour, i. 1. 
Silenus the Jester sat at the nether end of the table, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 79. 
These gentlemen and ladyes sate on the neyther part of 
the rock. 
Bp. Hal, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 241. 
We were now in the nether principality of the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the antient Lucania. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. ii. 202. 
2+. Pertaining to the regions here below; earth- 
ly. 


ompar. suffix 
nd connected 
ith other suffixes, ag 


ii 


This shows you are above, _ 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge. Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 79. 
8. Pertaining to the lower regions or hell; in- 
fernal. 3 me ee 
This nether empire; which might rise, 
By policy and long process of time, 
In emulation opposite to heaven. 2 
Lay Milton, P. L., ii. 296. 
house, as of a parliamentary as- 
use. Baker, Chronicles, p. 196. 
[< ME. *netheren, nith- 
< AS. nitherian, nithrian, 
humiliate, accuse, Con- 
humiliate, 


Nether house?, the lower 
sembly : opposed to upper ho 


nether!} (nerH’ér), v. t. 
eren, nithren, neotheren, 
nethorian, bring low, i 
demn (= OHG. niderren, bring low, liate, 
condemn, = Icel. nidhra, put down), < nither, 
down, below, nether: see nether!, a ee 
dial. nidder, q. v.] To bring low; hu hs F 

nether2+(neFH’ér),. Avariant of neddert,nad- 
der, adder}. aerate 

netheresti, a. superl. [ME. (= OHG. Ride 
MHG. niderest, niderst = Icel. nedhstr, neer = 
Sw. Dan. nederst); superl. of nether1, a.) Lo 
est; nethermost. 


Fro the nethereste [var- nethemast| lettre to the upper- 


of the greatest heap. 


of 
h: 


nether-stockt (nern’é 


nether-vert (nerH’ér-vért), n. 


owest: dik 
most hell. west; underinost: as. the nether- 


Whe 

When I have ent the cards, then mark the nethermost 
reene, Art of Conny Catehing. 

Thither he plies, 

ere whatever power 

ermos al 

reside, 


humble himself to 
chose 


Undaunted to meet th 

Or spirit of the ne 

Might in that nois 
That he might 
contempt, he 
m. 


3 

Milton, P. Ln, iL 956. 
the nethermost state 
to descend from the seed of Abra- 
South, Sermona, VITI, x. 
ated the bellowing ocean. 
Longfellow, Evangeline, i, 5. 
er t-stok), n, [< nether’ + 
stock. | 1. The lower part of the hose or leg- 
covering, as distinguished from the trunk-hose, 
or thigh-covering: usually in the plural. 

A pleasant old courtier wearing l heal 
doublet hanging di i ica ee iigh A 
ma Beppe hG to his thies, & an high paire of 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 257. 
2. The stocking as distinguished from the 
reeches: usually in the plural. 


They are clad in Seale skins, . . . with their breeches 
and netherstockes of the same. Hakluyt’: Voyagea, I. 491. 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether stocka, and mend 
them and foot them too. Shak., 1 Wen. IV., ii. 4. 130. 


Undergrowth; 


a 


Back to the nethermovt caves retre: 


coppice. 

Nether-vert, which is properly all manner of underwoods, 
bushes, thorns, ete. 

W. Nelson, Laws concerning Game, p. 231. (Eneye. Dict.) 


netherward, netherwards (netu ‘ ér-wiird, 


-wiirdz), adv. [= D. nederwaarts = MLG, ned- 
derwart = OHG. nidarwert, nidarort, MHG. ni- 
derwert, niderwart, G. niederwarts ; as nether? 
+ -ward, -wards.) In a downward direction; 
downward. 

Nethinim (neth’i-nim), ». pl. (Heb. nethinim, 
pl. of nathin, what is given, a slave of the temple, 
< nathan, give.] Persons employed in menial 
offices in the ancient Jewish temple service, 
chiefly in hewing wood and drawing water to 
be used in the sacrifices. 

netifyt (net‘i-fi), v.t. [Also ueatify ; < OF. nete- 
fier, make clean or neat, < net, neat, + -fier, E. 
-fy.] To render neat, : : 
net-loom (net’lém), n. A machine for weaving 
network. 
net-maker (net’ma’kér),”. [< ME. nette mak- 

One whose business is the making of nets. 


} makers’ a short cutting-blade having in 
near a NS ae at the end to fit over one finger. 
net-making (net’ma‘king), n. The act, art, or 
industry of making nets. Nets were formerly made 
by the aid of a flat piece of wood and a needle mih eee 
eyes and a notch at each end to prevent m pine aom 

slipping as it was looped and knotted around the pi a 
wood. Mostof the nets now used are woven on a z t 
Joom, invented by Paterson of Musselburgh, Scot! , in 
1820. 
net-masonry (1 
pond, the joints 
ance the meshes | 
et-mender (net’men 


et‘ma‘sn-ri). n. Reticulated 
of which resemble in appear- 
of a net; open reticulation. 

#dér), n. One whose busi- 


éthius, i. prose 1. Ni € ; t 
este, Chaucer, Boëthius, as is the men ding of nets: 
nether-formed (netH’ér-formd), 4. In geol, net-shoret (net’shor), n. Forks of wood! upon. 
hypogeng which nets are set for game. Nomencla ne 
Netherlander (neFH’ cture (net’struk’ tur), n- In lithol., 
etner 


Nederldnder = Dan 


fies [Jap.] A small knob or 


ther material, 


d, ivory, or 0 
= D. and Flem. Nederland = button, of horn, wood, “Inlaid. | ed, or 
ES. Dan: aeerond ol RODS a. oien Aa ye se the Jani 
Countries (see nether), Q., aD he Netherlands decoran with ag in connection with a co rd for 
A native or an inhabitant of the ituated neu a bo ee OSE sbaceo-pouch, inro, or smilar 
or Holland, a kingdom of, Tea north of pales sn the belt or girdle. 
the North a Napitant of the Netherlands in Nothing will satisfy the Gears for et Ne aa 
Belgium: an M io including, besides the PRS sets in. The Academy, Feb. 4 888, p 
an extended sense, or Spanish a nd Austrian 
ent kingdom, the former Tanat Belgium). ture anda 
Netherlands (now the kingdom 0” they represent his daily w 
The Netherlanders set baits for He revered — saints ae daily life 
otter pleasant ob SSH “mates = “D. nett ( 
-dish), @ l= "- eae 
ish (mern’èr-lan-dish), Neder- occasio 
Ne G Neder rtd (ce netted (net oe 
‘indsk = Nederlandsk, “5 eth- MiS S matos. Totl red. 
nah “ashe Pertaining to the open stitches} reticulated. 
erlands or to the Netherlanders- 


netted Bure 


T mako tho netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


2. Covered or provided with a net: as, a netted tere, Ir. nenaid, nettle, appee 


— 5. Forminga network; intersecting: as, the A herba ceous } 
netted veins of an inseet’s wings. with stinging h: 
netted-carpet (net’ed-kiir’pet), ». A moth, stinging nettle, nat 
Cidaria reticulata, ized in the Unitec 


vil = y somewhat cultivated in G 
netted-veined (net’ed-v and), a. In bot, hav properly dressed) is fine and si 


and rarely oceurring in other plants. See nerva- He 

netter (net’ér), n. One who makes or uses nets, 

The only persons interested in ie ee rae export- 

the netfers and snarers employed by them. 

Teana Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 89. 
nettiet, a. An obsolete variant of natty. 

netting (net'ing), n. [Verbal n. of netl, v.] 

1. A net; a piece of network, as of cord or 


hammock-nettings is still applied to the wooden or iron 
compartments or boxes on the upper railing of a ship, 
although the nettings have not been used for many years. 
(2) A stout network of wire or rope stretched around a ship 


stretched over a ship's deck during an engagement, to pre- 
vent injuries from falling spars, splinters, etc.: specifical- 
ly called splinter-nettings. 


work; net-making.— Darned netting, an imitation 
of darned lace made by embroidering with a darning- 
stitch upon plain netting, and much used for window-cur- e s 5 
tains and the like, which are often called lace curtains, country will scarce cure him. 
ete.— Diamond netting, netting of the plainest kind, 


lozenge-shaped.— Grecian net‘ , à kind of netting not true? 
net ‘or making emal geat of silk, ano larger sides 
such as curtains, of cotton. Jt consists of flat meshes of =; A 
twodifferent sizes. Dict. Needtework.—Mignonette net-_ ?°55°4 over her head. 


net-loom.—2. A machine by means of which 


ting-machine is given to any machine producing the net 
or background of lace. 


shuttle used atricapilla. [Local, Eng.] 


ion), [NL —————_ = 


very small and pretty ducks of the family Ana- = vale 
tide and the subfamily Anatine, containin marie PAN et) sel), 
such as N. crecca of Europe and the similar nettle 


netele, netle = D. netel = MLG. netele. nettele 
= OHG. nezzila, nezila, MHG. nezzel, G. nessel  nettle-bird. 
= Dan. nelde (for *nedle) = Sw. ndssla (after nettle 
G., the reg. form being “nätla); with dim. suf- pettle-fish (net’1-fish), n. 


geranium. 


nettle-bird. 


tle; urticaria. 


ne le-springe (net’l-sprinj), n. The nettle- 


rash. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng. 
nettle-stuff (net’1 : E 
of two or three 
_ hand, and rubbe 
__mock-clues and stops. 


na. 
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fix -el (-la), from a simple form seen in OHG. nettle-tree (net l-trë 
nazza, a nettle; root unknown ; perhaps con- nus Celtis of 
Tennyson, The Brook. 1 sated with netl. The OPruss. noatis, Lith. no- World specie f y een 
o be unrelated. ican C. occide ntalis an alis ar Ñi chiefy thg 
window. —3. Caught in a net, as fish; keptin® Skeat assumes an orig. initial h, and com- of the leaves tle Ñ 
net, as turtles for sale.—4, Covered or marked pares Gr. xvidy, a nettle, and E. nit (AS. hnitu); its yellow-tir 
with a network of intersecting lines; reticulate ; but if there were an orig. initial /, it x ould 
eancellated: as, the netted wings of a dragon-fly. appear in OHG. and AS. asinotherecases.] 1. 
ant of the genus Urtica, armed 
3. U. dioica isthe common, great, or 
in the northern Old World, natural- the stinging hairs 
ates and elsewhi 


This plant is Jamaica nettle-tree Tag 
> 


any for its fiber, which, nettlewort (net’] 


lated ti traversed by fine 5 mioo shone are 
ing a reticulated venation; travers s > not unfrequently used as a pot-herb. This and the small s 5 
nerves (nervilles) disposed like the threada of nettle, U iri, were formerly in ca ae ana as- netting (mi 'ling), 2, Kret 
Pe ro most dicotyledons tringents. The Roman nettle of southern Europe is U.pi- = Tope-making: (a) Àn ttle 
Be ine in oth ee € ludifera. U. cannabina of Siberia is locally utilized as a ing together a )A method 


tion. Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 10. 
The Earth doth not always produce Roses and Lilies, 
but she brings forth also Nettles and Thistles. i 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 57. netty (net’i), a. BS 
2. One of several plants of other genera of the % Net; interlaced 
nettle family ( Urticacee); any nettle-like plant: pee 
. He z generally with a qualifying word.—Chili nettle, This reticulate or net-work wy 
wire; an openwork fabric, as fora hammock, a Seo Loaseœ.—False nettle, P TEA, ward ; ' was al consid 
sereen, etë. Specifically — (a) A fine light fabric, as of —Indock,outnettle, See dockl.—Neilgherry nettle, or warp of his formation, but in the he first 
gauze or muslin: as, mosqnito-netting. (0) pl. Naval: @) the East Indian Girardinia (Urtica) heterophylla. It yields veins and vessels of life, 
A network of ropes formerly stretched along the upper a fine white and glossy strong fiber, locally important.— Sir T. Browne, Ga 
part of a ship's quarter to hold hammocks when notin Nettle broth, nettle porridge, a dish made with nettles net-veined (net’vand) : 
uso: hence sometimes called hammock-nettings. Thename cut early in the season before they show any flowers. be 7a 1 
There we did eat some mete porrige, which was made 
on purpose to-day for some of their coming, and was very Sees Bits : L 
good. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 27, 1661. the principal longitudinal y 


[U. 8] inward parts of man 


above the rail during an engagement, to keep off boarders: nettle} (net’l), v. t; pret. and pp. nettled, PPr. many Ohoo 
hence called boarding-nettings. (8) A network of light rope nettling. [< ME. netlen; < nettle}, n.] To sting; any rihoptera: opposed to parallel. 
irritate or vex; provoke; pique. 

Iam whipp‘d and scourged with rods, 


2. The art or process of makine nets or net- Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 
s n ; F ; mg : Bey Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 240. 


She hath so neltled the King that all the doctors in the in the manner or presentin 


Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 


in which the meshes are of uniform size, and square or Nay, I know this nettles you now ; but answer me, is it 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
She was not a little nettled at this my civility, which 
Steele, Lover, No. 7. 
I, tho’ nettled that he seemed to slur 


nae See mignonette. An ‘ Ae pe 
a ; eno ma cheno n. j ith garrulous ease and oily courtesies 
net machine (net’ing-ma-shén’),». 1. A Our forma mPa, yot, not oes > 
A s 3 A N ent forth again with both my friends, 
the action of the hands in netting is imitated, Sa Tennyson, Princess, i. 


anda fabric is produced secured by knots atthe nettle? (net‘l), n. Naut., same as knittle, 2. 
intersections of the lines. In general, the name xel- nettle-bird (net’]-bérd), n. A little bird which 
creeps about hedges among the nettles, as the 
netting-needle (net’ing-né’dl), n. A kind of Whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea, or the blackeap, 


in netting. SS > neittle-blight (net’Lblit), n. The Æcidium urti- 
Nettion (net’- ce, & parasitic fungus common on nettles. 

perte bui eriy (net’l-but”ér-fii), n. 

< Gr. iuo, ~~ o o —=_ mon European butterfly, Vanessa urtice. The 

a duckling, Ancient Egyptian Netting-needles. cosmopolitan Pyrameis cardui and P. atalanta, whose 

dim. of výrra, a duck: see Anas.] A genus of ae feed on nettles, are also sometimes known by this 


A stinging-cell or 
g throad eol, one of the urticating organs of a 
OUR : jae -fish; a cnida or nematocyst. 

N. A a of North America; the green- nettle-cloth (net’l-klôth), n. N thick cotton 
ses onl s. ee teal. cloth which, when japanned, is used instead of 
nettle! (net‘l), n. [< ME. nettle, netle, < AS. leather for waist-belts, vizors for caps, ete. 
nettle-creeper (net’1-kré”pér), n. Same as 


-fever (net’l-fe’vér), n. Urticaria. 
A jelly-fish; a sea- 
nettle: so called from its RE urticating. 
nettle-geranium (net’l-jé-ra’ni-um), n. 


nettle-leaf (net’l-léf), n. In her., a leaf of or- 
dinary rounded form but with th 
deeply serrated in long sharp poin 
nettle-monger (net/l-mung’gér), n. Same as 


e edge very 


nettler (net’lér), n. [< nettle] + 
who or that which stings, provokes, 


These are the nettlers, these are the blabbi ie 
tell, though not halfe, your fellows’ feats’ ee eat 
ai a P) , On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
nettle-rash (net’I-rash), n. An eruption on the 
skin like that produced by the sting of a net- 


-er1.] One 
or irritates. 


-stuf), n. Naut., a thin twist 
arns, laid up or twisted by 
smooth. It is used for ham- 


p (net‘l-tap), n. A moth, Simaéthis 


(net'’1-thred), n. 


One of the 
irs of acalephs; a enidocil. 


S C. austr, 


suitable esp 


stin 
extreme 
e 


-wert [<nenira net 


A plant of the nettle family < nettle 


he ends Pn a 
Soy S of try, Ding orf 
them with a seamless oint $ eS So age 
tying in pairs the yams wha, Ù 4 Syste 

fein mM 2 ropewalk, in order ta aig 
anglement or confusion, & tO Preve “l 
ne + y : 

or interw ee Reseni 
Oven like Tet Ming 
“Work, 


] 
» not onely fro 80 ¢ 


netty fih Sin 


rden of Om 


$ y - Ing 4 

ing numerous veins or nervures feet dis ay. 

a more or less confused network aa the toim 
he suri 


cins being g 
ain Heniptane 
2. In bot., same as netted-reineg, "l= 
net-winged (net’wingd), a. In entos i 
netted or net-veined wings; specified 
ropterous. ee 
network (net’wérk), n. 


sü 


lost, as in the wings of cert 


ils Anything formei 


l ) g the appearance 
a net or of netting; work made of me in 


lines which form meshes or open spaces lik 
those of a net; an openwork orreticulated fa}. 
rie, structure, or appearance; interlacement: 
technically, anastomosis; inosculation; rete: 
as, a network of veins or nerves; a nelwork cf 
railways. See cut under latticeleas. 

Her hair, which is plaited in bands within golden ne 


work, is surmounted by a truly beautifal crown. 
Encyc. Brit., V1. 48. 


The woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark-blue light of ari 5 


Shelley 


2. Netting decorated with darned work or other 
needlework. Compare net embroidery, under 
netl.— 3. Work in metal or other tenauots 
and ductile material resembling a net in having 
large openings divided by slender solid paris 
Compare jretwork. Š 
Beautiful net-work of per Jor: ated a 1692, NaS 


ting. (0), 
Darned network. (a) Same as darned net ous beh 


namental threadwork used as a gro! sant 
of embroidery, especially when a set of Daa E hes 
made into a netting by other threads wor 
with the needle. i 
neuettet, n. An old spelling of ae 
neuf}, x. An error for neif. m 
Neufchâtel cheese, See choes A 
neuftt, n. An obsolete variant 0 } 
neuk nāk), n. A Scotch Tora ni 
neuma (nii’mi), 7. [ML.: s¢ oa 
as neume. f ume t: 
neumatic (nū-mat’'ik), & K a pertaining w 
Cf. pneumatic.] In me ah 
neumes.—Neumatic notation. o, necne ap 


neume (num), n. [< 3 a 
(OF o me, “a sound, SONS % yp, pice 

. NCUME, » (Cotgrave), } isi 
after an anthem” (Cots i 


also neupma, newmd, 
< Gr. mvevdpa, breath, A 
In the sense of sate as 
a nod.] 1+. Modula i om Miall.) 


ing. Nominale MS. anne pt p“ 
Newme [var. neve, neme) of a8 rompt- mei? 
paracte 
a 


. i or ¢ 
2, In music: (a) A SIE? indicate 
early medieval musie 


phrase. A large n 
more or less complicat 
first written alone over 
and then two or more 
dicate some fixed pitch, z 
early as the eighth cen wy ept aii 
were the first importan i 
notation in which relativ 
relative position on a r 6. ares al 
into the more definite iga amp è 
Jater times. The earlier A me 
with entire certainty. 
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3977 


ume 
gyllable, 


specially at meeting its fellowin midline ove neur 
a K equence. of the vertebra, constitu 16 Over the centrum formin ohypnology 


gle 5) ee tes ¢ ara A at 
ee gentences completes a nenral BEA i a neural arch and which Cx And fanction, and for the word nenrility, 
nouns Soil Of or sists essentially of the parts of a verte abo hysis con- 3 a p9 ies, 2 
y [< neume anatomy as the pedicel and lamina » ne in human neurine, ~ K. Cliford, Lectures, II. 139, 
3 j 


Groen pega ( ae mw ie 5 F. neurine; as 

; aa Papal y also a leucomaine, EE 

é aooaa NOH. BA decided toxie 

- A basic substance having the 

ae NL nia.) In med. nervous lebili see asthe- line Ca) CH OBNOH: per mS eo 
ae aina/mi-it), ee see haustion 5 $ debility; nervous ex- neurism (ni’rizm) 

ite. guia, Weakness: i eni ü nt onee, 

m åðvvapít, y neurasthenic (nii-ras-then’ik), a. and n < Raap eye torte, 

enia. ik), @ [< newra- neurasthenia + -ic.) I. a. Of or pertaining © a ae 

g 


l. Cog, neumiC notation. apoph s diapophyses or tran 
g: 85; »-.  pophy or oblique or lar pro 
it. our(al) + -ad3,} surmounted by a neural spine or spin al Sand isu 
n 1 side of the under cervical. ous process, 

£ op- neurasthenia (ni-ras-the-ni‘i), n 
vevpov, nerve, + åchévera Abate 


Pa. 
rror neural Sice © 
a relative position: 


[< Gr. veipov, nerve, + 


[ a D. Cope, Origin of the 


RAY gy, DETVY 
Sa 00Vy vast. 
ap, FP! peura 


; -fea dinam A 3 1eurasthenia APO ATI sae to iti = nays 
„mic (4 E Rane to, of the nature araar Derr AE affected or Ee a. [< neuritis + -ie.] Of, 
i erti errs ara Led Dy rasthenia. > O, characterized h EN 
ie] radynamia- = TL eee a neuritis zed by, or affected with 
g a g from ESEE neuromia, a pilit person suffering from nervous de- neuritis (ni T1’tis) 
£ . noy (= L. nervus À it -ri’tis),n. TN ete - 
a Gr. ESI =e norol] Neurasthenics almost always gain by being a great i TAA pathol. r co 
g Se -al à i ; i > ean by being a greai = , ie a nerve, 
ee nerve), the nervous system in the open air. Bucks Handbook of Med. Sciences, Vien which, as the ten oan pada of a nerve in 
erves necifically, of or re- neurasthenically (nii-ras-then’i-kal-i), dda there is an accumulation of fat in t interstitial nenritis, 


5 À E riety of fat in the ne srme A 
— 2. PPE VOUS system of a In a neurasthenie manner; as regards neuras ee tissue of the nerve — Multiple noveiti Caes 
prospi tuated on that side of : pcan tree poms memu friffamniution of the optie 
fs é tebral axis, Neuration (nii-ra’shon), n. [<G 5 Matsa its retinal termination, the optie pa- 
the vertebral axis, L iu shon), n. [< Gr. veipov, a -o Pilla; papillitis Rhi 4 
reference tO icord lie; dorsal + -ation. Cf. nervation.] 1. In A Bey Tepes e kiitis Rheumatic neuritis, neuritis dus to 
f “3 a- 


sternal, visceral, ture; venation, as of an insects wing.—2, In Neurobranchiata (ni-ré-brang-ki-a’ti), n. pl. 


z I. w a 

which tl o ventral, h, fs ee SOS ECUSAY x eee eee $ 
n tergal: opposes ysiol., done OF taking nie E N Peau o elvis of nerves; eee aie hi eer Paar Meese 
“n hema =" : ch, the arch of a vertebra seh bela S; nervation. D rai ranchiate, ne so-called 
phen — Neural arty the esponding part of neuratrophia (nii-ra-tr6'fi-#i), n. [NL., < Gr. OES operculata, or operculate pulmonit- 
essentially o veupor, nerve, + arpogia, wasting: see atrophy.] s gastropods, as of the families Cyclostomi- 
other apophyse Impaired nutrition of the nervous system, or of de, Aciculider, and related forms. 
Oana segment of the skull Some part of it. 4 neurobranchiate (ni-r6-brang’ki-at), a. Per- 


jmilar $ : = 5 ini ops = è ù 
et a brate theory of the skull, ac- neuratrophic (nū-ra-trof’ik),a. [<neuratrophia niig tO thes aly aby ancl ttt orhaviig tay 
Je, the exoccipital and supra- + -j¢,] Pertaining to neuratrophia. Eee, 


examp. ES 
arts of the neur: neurectomy (ni-rek’t6-mi), x. [< Gr. veipov et ocental (nū-rọ-sen'tral), a. [< Gr, rei- 
2 eet TEA PFET, Fr er Ab) OV, NETV KEVT center: see centri 
i ic. a nerve, + exrouy, a cutting out, < exréuvery, ix- RE both eee Seats see central.) Re- 
ral spine, tha weep ok neue The o E ‘ Ex, OWL, to réven, copen cuti] arch and to the eae 
junction of a par Buro ne operation of excising or cutti ae 3 
AE usually single and me- Sf a ee g or cutting outa part of a vertebra.—Neurocen- 
ed or bifid: opposed to hemat spi ne. 2 > A, tral suture, the line on each 
er cervical, endoskelcton, lumbar, carapace, DNeuremia, neuremla (ni-ré mi-ä), A (NL. sideof thecentrum along which 
x ndilia.— Neural tremors, neural neuramia, < Gr. vevtpor, a sinew, tendon, nerve, ar nenrapophysts meets and 
Ches inpeychol. See the quotation. < , + pa, blood.] A purely functional disease pody ta vet ee 
ve, . . confine ourselves to the Nemon Ake of the nerves. Laycock. in part neurapophysial. 
nt the molecular movements of the neuremic, neuremic (ni-ré/mik), a. [< neu- neuroceele (nti’rd-sél), n. 


emors of the psychoplasm; these ~ 7; , L z i 
Arar ats e POD material of TEMIA + -ic.) Relating to oraffected with neu- [< Gr. vetpov, nerve, ie 


neural groups formed by these remia. Koov, cavity: see Cœ- veme proc 


Third Cervical Vertebra of 
Y g Echidna, the pieces 


zed elements of tissues- __ neurenteric (ni-ren-ter’ik), a. [< Gr. vetpov, lum.] The entire hollow terial canal. 

Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 108. herve, + évrepov, intestine: see enteric.) Per- orsystem of cavities of the cerebrospinal axis. 
neuralgia (nii-ral’jid), 7. [Also neuralgy ; = taining to the neuron and to the enteron; con- neurocelian (nii-r6-sé’li-an), a. [< neurocale 
F néralgie = Sp. neuralgia = Pg. nevralgia = necting the neural canal with the enteric tube. + -ian.] Of or pertaining to the neurocele. 
It.newralgia,< NL. neuralgia, < Gr. vevpov, nerve, —Neurenteric canal or passage, the temporary pas neurocrane (nu’rd-kran), n. [< Gr. repov, 


cM : : s$ ; „œ sageway or communication which may persist for a time , > -oaviov, skull, cranium: see cranium. 
y EN, pain.] A pny corresponding fre in vertebrates between the neural and the enteric tube. E t site S 2 ekg nA a A 
, quently to the distribution of some one nerve, This connection leads from the hinder end of the neural e brain-case; fect f th 
which is not due immediately and simply to tube into the enteric cavity, and is said to have been dis- from the facial and chronosteal parts of the 
excessive stimulation of the nerve or nerves covered by Gasser. _ ere skull. 8 
involved by some gross or extra-nervous lesion, neurepithelial(ni-rep-i-the li-al),a. See neuro- Forthethree segments of the cranium, forming mete 
bit to a nutritive or other molecular change in Epithelial. 3 tubular, braia-case, or, neroctane Am chronost loses 
y : apes ke zi a 
ie nerves themselves or their central connec- neo ae, Ora giri), ne K Gr ERE 2 comp Coues, Amer. Jour. Otology, IV. 19. 
MS. The pain is usually paroxysmal, varying in i iazpeia, healing, ¢ taTpevew, s poe, y TNA eee 
n s aroy a aryin; ~ eI. A -ro- -alj. 4. neuro- 

i y, and described as EO Ane Na DDINE, borak Durie physician: see iatric.] The treatment of ner- neurocranial ore ra a t an neuro- 
2, or deep-seated. Neuralgia is largely confined to vous diseases. crane + ial.) Orpa eE 


alalt life, is more fre i 
$ ? quent in wo) an i an, 2 = Sie F ri cyane. Coues. + 
n women than in men, and neurie (ni‘rik), a. [< Gr. vevpov, a nerve, + cra é-a-trd’fi-a),”. [NL., 


S especially apt to i EEA r i-To 
is induce occur in neuropathic individuals. It ~~ a = 4 us deatrophia (nu-r0-d 
ced by cold, exhaustion (from overwork, worry, C] 1. Belonging to a nerve or to the nervo: nae a us like sinews or nerves (see neu- 


Over-lactation mental shock, ae: $: s 
mià, malaria, alcohol, jend Pate of food and rest), ane- system; nervous. roid) (applied to the retina as abounding in 


this so-called titan oi),2 glycohemia. In addition to NBAT ted to show that actual “ neu- , At 7 h 
ismetines 4 Be neuralgia, symptomatic neuralgia AE E a E and fingers, which are sus- nerves), + dzpogia, atrophy.] Atrophy of the 
dent to some gross Teens heuralgiform pains inci- ceptible of reflection “from mirrors, concentration by retina. me itn eee ale nie 
tero e aaam ilary, intercostal, etc., Jenses, ete. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Oct, 1638 R 1. neurodynamis Gren e tae evan 
algic (ni-ral’jj : i S Sy. Gr. vetpov, nerve tvajg, power. J > 
tise etal fik newraloi ; . Having a nervous system. ; 5 Y. VELPOP, , 
Partai Jik), a. [< neuralgia + -ic.] 2 > [< neurie + -ity.] energy. 


mimg to, of th ici G-ris’i-ti), 2 §-ep-i-thé’li 
> e nature of, or affected by Meuricity (mū-ris 1-1), ertjesorfuncti itheli ifrd-ep-i-thé’li-al), a. _ [< 
de naturi a 4 Noe seq : etions o-epithelial (nutro-ep-1t Se ace 
neuralgie pains; a neuralgic ee Thie es or essaat n ee 5 , nerve, + E. epithe. Pertaining 
i of nerves collectively; TEINE ici { ings of nerves in the skin where spe- 
0 SR tins h TEET i ity. the endings of nerv 
org eee Of See a. Resembling Neuricity is not electricity anys more oa eee RE er o odifications of b oth the nervous a 
= Asuralgia. 3 ; ] tissues result. Neuro-epithelial struc- 
Dit-ral ji), 7 nen = pat ge < Gr. vevpov, nerve, epidermal US in of water- 
` t. STA -din), n. T. VEVpOV, = 5 characteristic of the skin of wal 
0 t provincial j Same as neura lgia. nenricing TIRS z 4 A Toe (CHE res 9) eatin oa and oie end-buds and nerve- F 
ral; fy UL y ion of pro- asts, Preferably neur: 
[< neural + -ist.] A commonly produced in the putrefaction Ot prO- hillocks or neumim 


nraleig: 
eee as, 


im teids. Tt forms crystalline salts sted ae neuro-epithe rre Ge Z 
Ta-Mé6“ bi), n.» pl 7 chlorids, and when pure is not toxic : tq. GT. EURO , : - 
me NL. = Da), 2.5 pl. neurame- Cee ~ 13 _lem’i), 2} pl- neurilemma ithelial tissue. ae > 
CEN f > eee nerve, + NL. neurilemma (nt a jen) Ea < Gr. vetpor, ia (mūrog'li-ä), 2. [NL < Gr. veipov, z 
Tganism of sy nerve-cell regarded (-a-ti). [NLL., prop; < hérem, strip, D + yia, glue: see glue.) The peculiar S 


of t Š k, ski ; 
5 Correlata the morphie valence of an 2 nerve, + 2éupa, a husk; sla structureless Ss ular tissue of the cerebrospinal axis. 


j d with m J: see lenis] 1- mhedehcate se th: a x E © neuroglia + 
Sa yamæba and ostea- oath ae e vo ADE T: the E 2e moglia re cr of neuroglia. 
see o IK Gr. vedpor, nerve, the sheath of Schwann? um. St: Ofthe as (ni-rog’lisir), 4- [< neuroglia + 


© anal.) Of or relati rye-funiculus; the perm € 3 ing to neuroglia. 
relating to merve-fun: ny ar.) Of or pertaining g z 
hemenal comine 1 cord, the pia mater. ain “AT arog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. retpor 
Ss neural cord of a e en atic tna‘ri-leamat ik), a. Pert nenrography (z ze 7 7 Seay Descrip- 
ug) escaped by the neuranal canal HEO the neurileny. 7 tis); Ne [NL..¢ dg tive neurology} a description of or ese 


I i itis (nu’ri-le-m jon of 
£ Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 184. neurilemmitis (aū In pathol., inflammation 0 


(nū-rap-5-fiz” rilemma + -itis.] nerves. (ni'r9-hip-nol’6-jist), n. [< 
-| Of i ee Lal), a. [< neu- the neurilemma. _ F. neurilité; as neurobypnologise ist] One who is ski a 
ÎS (nù. Pertaining to a neu- neurility annile E 7 The specifie nels ctsesinduction of the hypnotiestate. 
2 2-Dof’i-si Gr. vetpor, nerve, T -2 that of con- rypnologist. z 
< tsis), n.s pl, neura- REN ous system Also neurypri 
Prot to nervo.. y ae Sone Ron A ae 
Or part of © apophysis.] In We owe to Mr. Lewes our very Pen at 


à vertebra which, which he bas laid on the doct 


neurohypnology 


“speak: seo -ology 
gation of hypnotism. % 
~ employed for inducing the hypnotic state. 
hypnotism. 
Also neurypnology. 


vevpov, nerve, + E. hypnot 
tism. > 
neuroid (nū’'roid), a. and 7. r 
vevpodye, like a sinew, sinewy, < vedpor, 
nerve, + eidoç, form. ] 
or the substance of the nerves. - 
II. ». One of the pair of distinct ne 


roid. G. Baur, Amer. Nat., XXI. 945. 
neurokeratin (nii-r0-ker’a-tin), n 
nerve, + «pag (Kepaz-), horn, + 
stance allied to ceratin. 


substance of the brain. 
neurological (nii-r6-loj’i-kal), a. 
+ -ie-al.] Of or pertaining to neurology. 
neurologist (ni-rol’d-jist), n. [< neurolog-y 
-ist.] One who is versed in neurology. 
neurology (ni-rol’o-ji), n. [ 
(NGr. vevposoyia), < Gr. vetpor, nerve, + 
< déyem, speak: 


health. 
neuroma (nii-rd’mii), n.; pl. newromata (-ma-ti). 


veloped on a nerve. A 

neuromalacia (nu’rd-ma-la’si-ii), n. [NL., < 
Gr. repor, nerve, + paaria, softness.] Soft- 
ening of nerves or nervous tissue. 

neuromast (nu‘rd-mast),. [<Gr. vetpor, nerve, 
+ aoréc, a hillock.] In zodl., a neuro-epithe- 
lial sense-organ, or modified epidermal tract, 
specialized as a sensitive surface or area. It 
may be free on the general surface of the integument, or 
more or less covered ina special sac or inversion of the 
epidermis, or even entirely withdrawn from the epidermis 
into canals of the corium, hence called neuromastic canals. 
These canals may be strengthened by bones or scales de- 
yeloped about the site of the neuro-epithelial tract. Neu- 
romasts are found in all fishes and aquatic amphibians, 
but not in the higher air-breathing vertebrates. Also 
called nerve-hillock. 


neuromastic (ni-ro-mas’tik), a. [< newromast 
+-ic.] Pertaining to or connected with neuro- 
masts: as, neuromastic canals, into which these 
structures may be withdrawn; neuromastic 
bones or scales, developed in connection with 
neuromasts. 
neuromata, n. Plural of neuroma. 
neuromatous (nu-rom‘a-tus),a. [« neuroma(t-) 
+ -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
neuroma. 
neuromere (nūü'rõ-mër), n. [< Gr. vetpor, nerve 
(with ref. to neuron), + pépoc, a part.] A seg- 
ment or division of the neuron. 
neuromerous (ni-rom’e-rus), a. [< neuromere 
+ -ous.] Segmented, as the neuron of a ver- 
tebrate; having or consisting of nervous meta- 
meres. 
neuromimesis (nti’rd-mi-mé’sis), n. [< Gr. 
veŭpov, nerve, + pipjo, imitation: see mime- 
sis.) Imitation in neurotic patients of organic 
disease; nervous mimicry. 
suromimetic (nu’rd-mi-met’ik), n. [< neuro- 
_ mimesis, after mimetic.) Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting neuromimesis. 

L (nu-ro-mus’ki-lir), a. [< Gr. 
vevpoy, nerve, + L. musculus, muscle: see mus- 
cular.) Pertaining to nerve and to muscle; es- 

bling or partaking of the nature 
us and of muscular tissue; having 
‘intermediate between that of mus- 
at of nerve; representing or physio- 
cally acting both as a nerve and as a mus- 
the neuromuscular cells of the fresh- 
polyp UR 1 


ee onediar system, 
seen; for every single 
ding to stimuli, and in nel 
vernents which resul 


.] 1. Knowledge or investi- 
— 2, The means or process 
See 


neurohypnotism (uu-rd-hip’ng-tizm), n. _[¢Gr. 
ism.] Same as hypno- 


[< Gr. venpoecdye, 
sinew, 
I. a. Resembling a nerve, 


ural ele- 


ments which compose the neural arch of a ver- 
tebra; a neurapophysis: correlated with pleu- 


. [ Gr. vedpor, 
~ine.] A sub- 
It forms the sheath of 
Schwann and the inner sheath about the axis-cylinder, as 
well as the connecting-bands traversing the myelin be- 
tween these, but is found in largest quantity in the white 


[< neurolog-y 
TET 


< NL. neurologia 
-20}ia, 
see -ology.] Scientific know- 
ledge or investigation of the form and func- 
tions of the nervous system in sickness and in 


[NL., < Gr. vetpor, nerve, + -oma.] 1, A tumor 
formed of nervous tissue.—2. A fibroma de- 


Neuroptera (nu-rop‘te-rii 

Plots (nu-rop‘te-rii), n. pl. 
awing.] An order 
by Linneus in 
the ARES 
us, Myrme 
winged termi 
ae etna has suffered many changes, and 


. pages 
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ety ae ae 
neuromyology (nii’rd-mi-ol i < 
penpor, nerve, + pic, musele, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyew, 


speak: see -ology. Cf. myology.) A system of 
classifying and naming muscles with reference 
to the nerves; myology based upon neurology. 
Neurology is the key to myology; and a neuro-myology 
is LL nas and Shute, N. Y. Med. Record, XXXII. 93. 
neuron (nii’ron), n.; pl. neura (7H). [NL., < 
Gr. vetpor, nerve: sce nerve.] 1. The cerebro- 
spinal axis in its entirety; the whole of the 
encephalon and myelon, or brain and spinal 
cord, considered as one.—2. In entom., a nery- 
ure of an insect’s wing; a vein or costa. 


O-ji), n. [< Gr. 


8 
neuronosos (nii-ron’6-sos),”. [NL.,< Gr. vetpor, 
nerve, + vócoç, disease.] Any disease of the 
nervous system. Also newronosus. 
neuropath (ni‘rd-path), n. [< newropath-y.] 
1. In pathol., one who assigns to the nervous 
system an excessive if not exclusive responsi- 
bility for disease.—2. A person of a nervous 
organization liable to or exhibiting nervous dis- 
ease. ` 
neuropathic (nü-rõ-path'ik), a. [< neuropath-y 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to neuropathy. 
[< neuro- 


neuropathical (nū-rğ-path'i-kal), a. 
pathic + -al.] Same as neuropathic. 

neuropathically (nu-rd-path‘i-kal-i), adv. In 
a neuropathic manner. ee 
neuropathological (nii-r-path-6-loji-kal), a. 
[K neuropatholog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to a 
diseased condition of the nervous system or 
some part of it. z 
neuropathologist (nu’rd-pa-thol’d-jist), n. [< 
neuropatholog-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
neuropathology. 

neuropathology (nu’rd-pa-thol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + xdOoc, suffering, + -Aoyia, < Aé- 
yew, speak: see -ology. Cf. pathology.] The 
sum of human knowledge concerning the dis- 
eases of the nervous system. 

neuropathy (nii-rop’a-thi), n. [< Gr. vevpor, 
nerve, + -zabewa, < áboç, suffering.] In pathol., 
a general term for disease of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

neurophysiological (nii-r6-fiz’i-9-loj‘i-kal), a. 
[< neurophysiolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to 
neurophysiology. 

neurophysiology (ni-r6-fiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. 
vevpor, nerve, + ġvoo2oyia, physiology.] Physi- 
ology of the nervous system. 

neuropodial (nii-r0-po’di-al), a. [< neuropo- 
dium + -al.] Pertaining to neuropodia: as, a 
neuropodial cirrus or filament. See cuts under 
Polynoé, prestomium, and pygidium. 

neuropodium (nu-ro-po’di-um), n.; pl. neuropo- 
dia (-ä). [NL., < Gr. vevpor, nerve, + moig (z0d-) 
= E. foot.] One of the series of ventral or in- 
ferior foot-stumps of a worm; one of the lower 
parapodia of an annelid; a ventral oar: opposed 
to notopodium. See parapodium. 

neuropore (nu‘ro-por), x. [< Gr. vedpov, nerve, 
+ xé6pos, pore.] An orifice of communication 
between the neural canal and the exterior in 
the embryos of some animals. An anterior neuro- 
pore, where the brain remained last in connection with 
the epidermis, may correspond to the pineal body. Inthe 
lancelet it is a permanent opening. A posterior neuro- 


pore may be a neuranal orifice, or on closure of that orifice 
may be diverted into a nenrenteric canal. 


neuropsychology (ni-r6-si-kol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + E. psychology.) Neurology in- 
eluding psychology. z 
neuropsychopathic (nü-rõ-sī-kõ-path’ik), a. [< 
Gr. vevpov, nerve, + uy}, soul, + malóç, suffer- 
ing: see pathic.] Pertaining to disease of the 
nervous Sysrem, anuding those parts of it sub- 
serving psychice functions.— 
OEA a permanent Rar aa ast amnio 


ness of the nerve-centers, especially the higher or psychi- neurosis (DU-T0’ sis), 


cal ones, exhibiting itself in irregular sleep, ex: 

febrile reactions, liability to delirium aut Soares: 
headache, susceptibility to alcohol, diminished or exag- 
gerated sexual instinct, self-consciousness, fickleness in 


emotions, lack of determination, insane temperament or neuroskeletal (nu 


diathesis, 


In these cells which exhibit D€ULOpter (ni-rop‘tér),n. [NL.] Aneuropter- 


ous Insect; a member of the order Neuroptera. 


neuropterus, < Gr. 


vevpor, nerve, + mTepóv, 
deor the class Insecta, founded 
. It was originally composed of 
Libelula, Ephemera, Phryganea, Bemerobt: 
leon, Panorpa, and Raphidia (Rhaphidia), the 
tes being included in Hemerobius, The group 

i entomolo- 
from agreed upon its proper definition. 
ded a distinct order Odonata for the Linnean 
dragon-flies, Kirby separated: the Lihnean 
caddis-flies under the ordinal name Tri- 
son founded the order Pseudon itera, 
Neuropters whose metamorphosis is in- 


` 


bricins fi 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar — - 


[NL., neut. neuroskeleton (n020 


neurogk 
complete and whose 
left the Neuroptera 1? 
Hemerobiidar, Mantispig z 
By some authors the Php 
by) are still assigned to {ancien 
Ne 


Cleton 


tispidæ, and My 
norpatæ for the 


8 pupating 


E lerresp ry ttie 
k and nervy Crregtys, 
garop’ te-ral), A : 
He ee PUNE as neuronten [AS n 
uropteran (ni-rop’te s roug, 
ous + -an.) A neuroni a 1), n 
Neuropteris mü-rop’te-rig 


pov, nerve, + xrepic, 
ferns, established b 
widely distributed, és 
the coal-measures (of C 
different parts of the w 
above the Permian. e fr 

nate or tripinnate, the pinnules see TA 
auriculated at the base, th edi 


OUS oar t 
vo) j 

Not paca 
OY Passi, 

Shope, bipi 
tt Shaped o 


ile 
orld, and 


T 
s). The fructification of New : 
clearly made out. ‘The OUER 
tyopte and Odontopte f 


the a e 7 
neuropterology (nti-rop-te-rol’5-73 
E ENG ae. Jore Wee n. (CNL, 
-ology.] That branch of AON E 
treats of neuropterous insects, H 
neuropteron (nii-rop’te-ron), n. [N 
neuropter.] An insect of the order Newropi 
a neuropter. 
neuropterous (nii-rop’te-mus), a. [K NL. tin. 
ropterus, < Gr. vetpor, nerve, + xzepiv, wing] 
Having cons icuous neuration of the wing 
netted-winged; specifically, pertaining to the 
Neuroptera, ov having their characters. Als 
neuropteral. See cut under nervure. 
neuropurpuric (nii’r6-pér-pu’rik), a. [¢ Gr 
vetpor, nerve, + NL. purpura + -ie.) Pertain- 
ing to the nervous system and to purpura- 
Neuropurpuric fever, epidemic cerebrospinal menir 
itis. 
neuroretinitis (nū-rõ-ret-i-nī'tis), n. [Nb,( 
Gr. vedpov, nerve, + NL. retina, q. Ya + -itis] 
Inflammation of the retina and the optic nerve. 
neurorthopter (nii-rér-thop’tér), a. A member 
of the order Ao a Pa 
Neurorthoptera (nū-rôr-thop tg-1), idi 
[NL., < Gn vewpov, nerve, + NL. Orthoplet) 
An order of fossil inseets of the coal K 
founded by C. Brongniart for the EE 
numerous forms which resemble the m0 


RA 


Ste 
Tay 


neurorthopterous (nū-rôr-t 
or pertaining to 

neurosal (ni-r0’sal), 4. , 
the nature of or pertaining to am 
nating in the nervous syste Be 
orders; the neurosal theory of g 


ve c disorde: the heart. | | 
Neurosal and reflex dison ders ot Wor Set 
pep wp, pevipor! 
neurose (nu’rds), 4- K Gr. ? a , 
-ose. Cf. nervose, nervous.) | L any 1 
nerved.—2. In entom., parane, insect 
or veins: applied specifically gina 
when it has discal as well as™ 
See cut under nervure. 1 
Ney P; 
[NL., < Gr. vevpov, nerve, te Ba 
disease without recognize ema, ett 
; epil hysteria, DOU tal) C, 
as epilepsy, hy: a Ekel e-tal) 4i 
i taining ep 
roskeleton + -al.] k jeta} wil 
roskeleton; endos 


reference to the nerve 
vevpov, Nerve, 
see skeleton.) 
brate; the skele 
auaa a that 
bony framewor t 
in Pal relation wit 
the nervous system, a e 
port the cerebrospine cant 
trunks: a term m oi 
The term is correlated WI 
and splanchnoskeleton. 


A oKeneTov, © 

The endosk 
ton propert sts 0 
whic 


Compare endo- 


PERIS Gr. vevpå- 
py strings, #8 a 
string, oTa- 
t or forth: see 
it in motion 


= ated 
Chee e 
new: fiber, 
5 draw ou 
Atle figure Pt 


st 
a neurospast. ES 
sychathar ia, I. ii. 34. 


< neurospast 


n is DUE 
T More, P 
5-spas' tik), &- [ 


ne to or resembling a 
Spee or PO 
goof 0 ae 
Us it) ast. wires and neurospatic $y nes, 
ane sith su a, various motion i 
a , : a e, cep. pe | 9g 
To the now have ma Mow D aa Tl. 21- 
y E op they E 5 n 
we wich e ae 


(NL. (Hartig, 
s gall-insects 


nus OF partheno- 


the alternate generatio: 5 om 

X. lenticularis make galls 

7 akes gs 7 an- 

en which in turn makes ga sor an- 

rode i Spathegaster. The neuroterous 
yicicl » 


yi TA only by females, the spathe- 
epresc! 


Be ni-vo-ther-a-pu'tiks), n. [< 
e On. therapeutics.| Therapeu- 
+ Ee 


[< Gr. veb- 
atment. } 
a 

Same a3 Ne 

neurotic t- 

(al-) t 16s 

system or t Tep 

sin certain ne 

oe) T receive other str i 

jons. 

2, Prone to t 
The neurotic woman 


he development of neuroses. 
is sensitive, a PTs 
searing herself for other ae hysteric, 
efoto apulsive is purposeless innos ec 
tive, and sellish. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, ie 162. 
3, Capable of acting on the nerves; nervine. 
II, x. 1, A disease having its seat In the 
“es.-2, A medicine for nervous afiec- 
tions; a nervine. 
neurotomical (nu-rd-tom‘i-kal), a. [< newrot- 
my + -ic-al.] Pertaining to neurotomy. 
newrotomy (nii-rot’d-mi), n. [< Gr. vevdpor, a 
tendon, sinew, nerve, + -ropia, < réuvecy, Tauei, 
cut.) In surg., the division of a nerve. 
neurotonic (nū-rõ-ton'ik), n. [< Gr. vedpor, a 
nerve, + E, tonic.) A medicine employed to 
sirengthen the nervous system. 
letrotrophic (nii-rd-trof“ik), a. 


[< Gr. vetpor, 


pane 7po97, nourishment.] Pertaining to 
or dependent on trophic influences coming 


emi nie nerves. 
eurypnologist (nū-rip-nol’õ-jist), n. [< neu- 
neyo i aoo ee neurohypnologist. 
MU-rp-nol’ 6-ji), 7 5 
slyly Dred 0-ji), n. Same as 
“inf Ges tian), a. [< Neustria (see det.) 
Ve e pertaming to Neustria, a kingdom 
oe in the sixth, seventh, and 
the cite, and a comprising France north of 


landers; : 
Posed to Austrasian. S: as generally used, op- 


To no smal = 
ay Germanie TA the Neustrian ‘Gaulle had lost their 
$ neye. Brit., IX. 531. 
of neuter. 

<L. neuter, neither; 

a (<L. neuter, neither 
reat genus aa neuter, tr. Gr. ovdérepoe 
ne, Soe ee yévoc ovdérepov, neuter 
ai. Ne) + uter, either, one 
i Rot adhering t er the one thing nor the 
With either ide z either party; taking no 
tral, “S 2a contention or dis- 


lhis co 
untrey 

parties. rey abode as neuter, and helde 

erners, t 

end it, 


me maate Chron., I. celii. 
art St needs 53; 
O remain oot, be j known toes? Pe 
hak., Rich. TI., ii. 3. 159. 
dissuaded her with great 
dsmith, Vicar, xiii. 
er gender; nei 
tities gender; neither 
: use 7 
omalis q when words are 
lish woe 
ith yint ’ 
Abrs z active he Pronouns he, she, 
t Passive; intransi- 
k 8. In bot. 
s £06, A nee za. 
as, neuter aan having no fully 
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IL. v. 14. A nentral, 


S all we, that in the } 
Serve him that’s over. 


vattle sate as ne 
t come? 
Fletcher (and anot 


utera, 


z ‘ her), Fals i nations without their ntroduced 
Damn anega in their middle ven P ee neutrali Wooley, Introd. to Tater Lee iy fi., p. 449, 
Are neither fish, nor flesh, od Hone rali say ODP. BE, p. 443, 

Dryden, Epilogue to the Duke o ering sati 


2. An animal of neither s 
propagation; one of the i 
females of certain soci 
bees, which perform all the 1 
munity; a worker. See cuts under bee, A 
and Termes.—3. In bot., a plant which ha 
neither stamens nor pistils. See mates i 
neutral.— 4, In gram., a noun of the ee 
gender. Abbreviated n. and neut. enen 
neutral (nū’tral), a. and n. [= Sp: Pg. neutral 
= It. neutrale, < L. neutralis, neuter K E 
neither: see neuter.] I.a. 1. In the condition 
of one who refrains from taking sides in = 
contest or dispute ; taking no active part arith 
either of two contestants or belligerents; not 
engaged on or interfering with either side. É 
Who can be wise, a 
Loyal and neutral, 


as ants and 
abors of the com- 


nazed, temperate and furious 
a moment? No man. F 
Shak., Macbeth, ii 3, 115, 
He [Temple] was placed in the territory of a great 
x great neu- 
tral power, between the territories of e great ee 
which were at war with England. E 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
A neutral State is one which sustains the relations of 
amity to both the Peco ates or, negatively, isa 
non hostis, . . . one which sides with neither party in a 
war. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 155. 
2. Belonging to a neutral state: as, neutral 
ships; a neutral flag.—8. Neither one thing 
nor the other; intermediate; indifferent; me- 
diocre. 
Some things good, and some things ill do scem, 
And xeutral some, in her fantastic eye, 
Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, xx. 
I was resolved to assume a look perfectly neutral: . . . 
a complete virginity of face, uncontaminated with the 
smallest symptom of meaning. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xcvi. 
4. In chem., exhibiting neither acid nor alka- 
line qualities: as, neutral salts.—5. In bot., 
sexless; having neither stamens nor pistils, as 
7 5 tÀ 


N 


Neutral Flowers of (a) Snow-ball Tree € à 
= reopsts verticillata (a ray-flower) 5 (6) Bouteloua Texana. 


2 aware sty of color; grayish.—Neu- 
without positive quality 0 Eco On Sal blue, equi- 


r of 
See the nouns.— Neutral line or equator of 


librium. 
amagnet. 


hate (NaHSO,). Neutrals 
zich Air neutral with test pape 
mal salts._Neutral yowel the Mea ae 
accented syllables as but, on, Sco es fan atte 
very widely in unaccented sylla o 50 ae 
the virtual absence in its utterance oe 
ing position of the organs, it pankas a 
intonation of hen indient positio 
the form toward which vow 
nunciation tend. It is instanc 


ete., an 


zation, ete, 
- neutralist (ni 
One who profe 


tralists, unfaithfn] and 


neutrality (ni-tral’i-ti), n. 


(Viburnum Opulus): (2) Co 


c nor- 
dheard in such 


because of 


preathing, and 
hted in pro- 
Freni 


On, neutralise, ete. See newtrali- 


A [< neutral + -ist 
Sheutrality; a neutral, {Rare} 
itia and navy in the hand: 
Petition of De ce disaffected persons, pee: 
TEES Whe City of Tandon to the House of Comme 
(1648, p. 6. ` (Latham.) 
: nü i; [= F. neutralité = 
ua tenaga = Pg. neutralidade = It. nen- 
Da à = D. neutraliteit = G, neutralität = Sw 
an. neutralitet, < ML. neutralita(t-) i 
condition, < L i nt hain 
Te 4. neutralis, neutral: see neutral.) 
ate state of being neutral or of being nnen- 
fie Gre a dispute or contest between others; 
Re Ja ng of no part on either side; in inter- 
o law, the attitude and condition of a 
i ton or state which does not take part direct- 
R o indirectly In a war between other states, 
ue pe relations of amity with all the 
; ot Ing parties. It is nota departure from nen- 
a y s furnish to either of the contending parties snp- 
pis pon do not fall within the description of coutra- 
m nd of war—that is, arms and munitions of war, and 
nings out of which munitions of war are made. 3 
Purchase but their neutrality, thy sword 
Will, in despite of oracles, AERE : 
The rest of Greece. Glover, Athenaid, ix. 


Venice, with her usual crafty policy, kept aloof. i 
Venice, with sual cra licy, kept aloof, main- 
taining a position of neutrality between the belli Tits. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 
2. Indifference in quality; a state neither very 
good nor very evil. [Rare.] 
There is no health; physicians say that we 
At best enjoy but a neutrality. 
Donne, Anatomy of the World. 


3}. The state of being of the neuter gender, Z 


Hence appeareth the truth of those words of our Saviour, 
. . . I and the Father are one, where the plurality of the 
verb, and the neutrality of the noun, with the distinction 
of their persons, speak a perfect identity of their essence. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of the Creed, ii. 3, 3 38. 
4. In chem., the state of being neither acid nor 
basic; absence of the power to saturate or 
combine with either an acid or a base.— Armed 
neutrality. See armed.—Proclamation of neutrali- 
ty, in U.S. kist., the proclamation by which Washington, 
in 1793, announced the neutrality ot the United States in 
the war then begun between Great Britain and France. 
=Syn. 1. Neutrality, Indiference. A nation may be very 
far from viewing or regarding with indigerence a war be- 
tween two of its neighbors, and yet it may preserve a strict 
neutrality —that is, it may refrain strictly fram helping 
the one that it wishes to see victorious or hindering the 
one that it wishes to see defeated. 
A state may stipulate to observe perpetual neutralitu 
towards some or all of its Sure neighbors, on con- 
ition of having its own newtrality res $ 
ee Bs Soolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 155. 
Met 
or with blame reproved. 
M. Arnold, Buried Life, 


izati ü -i-zā'shọn), n. [= F. 
neutralization (nū’tral-i-zāä'shọn) 
neutralisation; as neutralize + -ation.] 1. The 
act of neutralizing; specifically, in chem., the 
process by which an acid and a base are so com- 
pined that the resulting compound has neither ‘ 
ej asic properties. Thus, if a solution of so- : 
ace nce is ee, Ay added to supin acid, the 
acidity of the mixture grows less and at ength quite dis- 
ears, leaving the mixture with neither acid nor basic 
app: erti This is the neutralization PAN Tt noe 5 
i it imparts a cor 
at added, eatralization can then be brought 
of an acid. In these cases the 
neutralize each other. ay IE 
i i ition o 
lization is also given to the decomposi a ; 
f some stronger acid in 
Donates by the sau t > displace carbonic acid. ` 


Intrusting of t 


With blank indiference, 


A ke) FERR 


e addition of a substance which, even if added 


ecipitate, and so leaves the solu- 23 

in excess, Dros nat the a cin of an excess of the pre- 5 

i ri i ance. f 

cipitant is without much impo other ae 4 
2. (a) An act of one or more nations Impos- 


number or upon another 
ermanent neutrality by 
t take partin any war 
enter, in considera- 
from attack is usu- 


i their 
ing upon one of 
condition of p 
ann that it shall no 
into which the others may 


& z his is not altoge o n— tion for which its freedom : 
‘of ma (rnsceented syllables in German, S tiomless ale aranteed, as in the case of Switzerland 
Se Rat a wee 
hyaline band of protopi Sye boundary between fie the Netherlands n 1830. A5 Day 
PRA which marks the in active growing t iny that certain persons, by 
rents of oppositely rotating po powers agreer ne sogurgeons, chaplains, an de 
ells. Also called indiferent -on that takes and places, such a zec 
eae a uch gal ie eal au 
art i ntest between 0t = a: ferent ces, i e : 
ort att Which occupies a neutral or indif Doe to capture, etc., as was 


position. t, Pyrrhus stood, 
nd aude to his val an daet, 2 508: 
Did nothing. : 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col 


2 (0). 


ie a Convention, 1864. (c) More 
the Geneve Cecuring by convention imn 


. neutralization 


for certain territory 
the scene of hostilities or 
maritime jurisdiction, as 
1856, and for the Congo in 
(d) The condition of immunity 
resulting from any of such acts. 


Also spelled neutralisation. 
neutralize (nii’tral-iz), v. 

tralized, ppr. neutralizing. x 
Sp. Pg. neutralizar = It. neutraliz 
tral + -ize.] 1. To render neutral; reduce to 
a state of neutrality between different parties 
or opinions. Specifncally— (a) To bestow by conyen- 
tion A nentral character upon (states, persons, and things 
which would or might otherwise bear a belligerent char- 
acter); declare non-belligerent. (b) To prohibit hostili- 
ties within the limits of, as territory or waters. 

The articleof the treaty which referred to the Black Sea 
isof especial importance. “The Black Sea is neutralised ; 
its waters and its ports, thrown open to the mereant ile 
marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity in- 
terdicted to the flag of war of either of the Powers pos- 
sessing its coasts or of ais other Power.” a 

J. M‘Carthy, Hist. Own Times, xxviii. 

2. In chem., to destroy or render inert or im- 

erceptible the peculiar properties of, by chem- 
jeal combination. See neutralization, 1. 

Ammonia neutralizes the most powerful acids, and forms 


avery important class of salts, 
W. A. Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 369. 


3. To render inoperative; invalidate; nullify; 
counterbalance: as, to neutralize opposition. 

He acts as Archimedes would have done if he had at- 

tempted to move the earth by a lever fixed on the earth. 
The action and reaction neutralize each other. £ 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer’s Dei. of Mill. 

As one poison will sometimes neutralise another, when 


wholesome remedies would not avail, so he was restrain- 
cr by a bad passion from quafing his full measure of 
evil. 


[= F. neutra 


Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xi. 


Also spelled neutralise. 
=8yn. 3. Annul, Nullify, Annihilate, Neutralize. These 
wordsagree in meaning the bringing of a thing to nothing, 
causing it to cease to be absolutely, or as to some special 
relation. Annul represents an official or authoritative act: 
as, to annul an edict. (See abolish.) Nullify, to render in- 
valid or of no avail, is more general and less often official: 
alaw may be illegally nwlisied by inert resistance. Toan- 
nihilate is to reduce to nothing, and should be used only 
where absolute putting out of existence is meant; such 
expressions as “‘his army was literally annihilated” are 
manifestly improper; “his army was annthilated” would 
be proper by strong hyperbole, if the army was so broken 
up that no parts of it were ever gathered together again. 
To neutralize is to bring to nothing in respect to some spe- 
cial relation, or to render inoperative or inefficacious in 
respect to certain other agencies or forces, by a contrary 
or counterbalancing force: as, to neutralize an acid; his 
efforts were neutralized by the influence of his opponent. 
That which is neutralized would naturally have force in 
itself; hence we should not spesk of neutralizing a law or 
a command. 
neutralizer (nii‘tral-i-zér), n. [< neutralize + 
-er1.] One who or that which neutralizes; that 
which destroys, disguises, or renders inert the 
peculiar properties of anything. Also spelled 
neutraliser. 
This neutralizer should be set on a higher level, that no 
further pumping, to the end of the acetate of lime pro- 
cess, may be necessary. Spons' Encyc. Manuf., I. 13. 
nontrally (ni’tral-i), adv. In a neutral man- 
ner; without taking part with either side; as a 
neutral. 
neutria, n. See nutria. 
neutrophile (nu‘tro-fil), a. [< L. neuter, neither, 
SE Gr. gifoc, loving.] In histol. and bacteriol., 
staining with dyes of neutral reaction. 

vaine (né-van’), n. [F. (= Sp. Pg. It. no- 


vend), a period of nine days: see novena.) Same Nevermore (nev’ér-mor’), adv. 
more, nevremore; < never + morel.) Never 


< Nevada, one of the again; at no future time. 


iidit), n. 
+ -ite?.) e rhyolite. 
-, (AS. nefa, nephew: see neph- 


this time 


or waters from being made 
of exclusive national 

for the Black Sea, 
Central Africa, 1885. 
and restrietion 


t; pret. and Pp. neu- 
iser = 
zare; as neu- 


never (ney’¢r), adv. 


Shall be lifted — nevermore. 


never-strike (nev’ér-strik), 1. 
never yields. [Rare.] 


nevertheheldert, adv. 
helder, < Teel. heldr (= Sw. hellre, heller = Dan. 
hellere, heller = Goth. haldis), more, rather, but.] 
None the more; not in a greater degree. 
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me down, and knevelled me 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxiv. 
v.t [<$ ME. nevenen, nevnen, 
CAS. nemnian, nemnan (= OS. 
= nemnan, MHG. nemnen, nen- 
nen, G. nennen = Icel. nefna = Goth. namnjan), 
name, ¢ nama (naman-), name: See namel, n. 
Cf. namel, v.] To name; call; tell; say. 
enes Go d sweris fals dispyse God. 
BS Leg Prose Patle (eu. T. 8.), p. 10. 
I wol yow telle, as was me taught also, 
The foure spirites and the bodies sevene, 
By ordre, as ofte I herde my lord hem nervene, 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 268. 
[< ME. never, nevere, nevre, 
te, (also contr. neer, < ME. 
afre, never, not ever, < ne, 
see ne and ever.) 1. Not 
at no time, whether 


Twa Jand-loupers . . - got 


sair aneuch. 
nevent (nev’en), 

nempnen, NEMNEN, 

nemnjan = OHG. 


nefer, nefre, Nev? 
nere, ner), < AS. 
not, + @fre, ever: § 
ever; not at any time; 
past, present, or future. 

He ansuerde that he wolde newer be knyght before that 
the beste knyght of the worlde that eny man knewe hadde 


yore hym armes and the acoole. __ De 

Merlin (Œ. E. T. 8.), iii. 520. 
meet again, never to dep: 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


One day we shall blessedly 1 


She never was to me but all obedience, 
Sweetness, and love. 
‘Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
‘And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes, 
That comes to all. Milton, P. L., i. 66. 


Never did a more gallant and self-confident little army 
tread the earth. Irving, Granada, p. 86. 
2. Inno degree; not at all; not a whit; not, 
emphatically. 

“Throw down the ba’, ye Jew’s daughter, 
Throw down the ba’ to me!” 
« Never a bit,” says the Jew’s daughter, 
“Till up to me come ye.” 
Hugh of Lincoln (Child’s Ballads, III. 139). 
Let it not displease thee, good Bianca, 
For I will love thee ne'er the less, my girl. 
Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 77. 

At this rate a head will be reckoned never the wiser for 
being bald. Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 

Never fear, he’s the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer ; 
he'll shew blood, I'l warrant him. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxvii. 
[Never in this use, with the following indefinite article a, 
is equivalent to no, or none, and in the contracted form 
ne'er ais the source of the dialectal or slang adjective nary. 


"Tis no matter: ne'er a fantastical knave of them all 
shall flout me out of my calling. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 107.] 
Never indebted, in law, a plea allowed at common law in 
actions of debt on simple contracts other than negotiable 
paper, to the effect that defendant “never was indebted 
in manner and form as in the declaration alleged,” which 
plea in general put in issue whatever plaintiff might be 
required to prove under his declaration.—Never 580, 
never such, to whatever extent or degree ; nomatter how 
(much, great, ete.); as never before was. 


__ Though there be never so moche taken awey thereof on 
the Day, at Morwe it is as fulle azen as evere it was. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 32. 
Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charm- 
ing never so wisely. Ps. lviii. 5. 
But as for the women, poore soules! bee they never so 
good, they have the gates shut against them. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 46. 
[In this idiom there is a suppressed comparison — ‘never 
(at any other time) so (great, good, much, etc.) as in the 
ease supposed or considered.’ Never, becoming merely 
emphatic, is now usually replaced by ever.|—Never the 
neart, never the nearer. See near. [Never is much 
used in composition, as in never-ending, never-failing, 
never-dying, never-ceasing, never-fading.] 
[< ME. never- 


She wanderd to the dowie glen 
And nevir mair was pein 2 
Sir James the Rose (Child’s Ballads, IJI. 76). 


And my heart from out that shadow, that lies floating on 


the floor, 
Poe, The Raven. 


A man who 


So off went Yeo to Plymouth, and returned with Drew 


and a score of old never-strikes. 


Kingsley, Westward Ho, xvi. 
[ME., < never + the? + 


Nawther faltered ne fel the freke neuer-the-helder, 
ot stythly he start forth vpon styf schonkes. í 
ir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 430. 


thelatert, conj. [Also neverthelatter; < 
the? + later, latter.] Nevertheless. 


any temptations go over his heart, and 
t -man, tormenteth his conscience. 
More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 35. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


new 
all seke 
myf a 
soule, 
(ney Grey 
e, Never the las 
Not or non K 


Neuerthelatter ye sh 
there, and aldre 
hearte and with all thy 

nevertheless 
never the lesse, 
+ less!,] 
ing. 

They [though] that hy 
Wayes that men Goa 
fram, nevere the lasse t} 


X SEN Cte, 2 
© the less; KO i. 


tbe go that ther 
Countre 5 


y aftur 7 
ay ams alle un yat 
Yet neuer the lese, git Mander, Ylle a; 
Your purpose j g Sithe I y » Tray 
ou "E i pose is to depart i terstong ay 
ulfille your pleasur is ti J a 
y îi f 
That which irresis rener Ydes E pS 9 


1 tibly strik 5 

seems self-evident, th hie es u i 
moar! » that whic 5 as 

nevertheless, we learn, wit De commend itsel 

ii elf 


© at al] 


RS : 
neverthemoret, adv. m<. Seeley, Nat. p 
1dv. [€ non Rel 
None the more. [K never + the 


There is another like ri 
Irish apparrell, but uae lawe ena 


Moral) 


ete Cte 
serena e is it obser te y 
Spenco et¥ed hya tû 
neveut, nevewt, x. Obsolete 2 Meeting 
Chaucer. Obsolete forms ot 
nevey, nevy (nev'i), n 
nephew. ee 


Ny. 
lan 


uwe, G. neu wik 


nyr = Sw. Dan. ny = Goth. niui =I 

= ny = a. niujis = Woah 
= Tr. Gael. nuadh = Bret. nevez (OL W, herja 
place-names, Novo-, Novio-) = l Celtic, in 
gei, = Sp. nuevo = Pg. novo =~ We Olt 
OBulg. novi, novui = Russ. novuii =] neuf) = 


jas = Gr. vioc, orig. “véFoç = P i= Lith, nav. 
nava, navya (> Hine ee aN 
va, NAvYA C Hind. nau), new; cf. Skini X 
new; prob. lit. ‘that which now is? orks 
appeared, < Skt., ete., nu, Goth. nu, AS 9a 
now: see now. From the L novus Se 
vovel, novelty, ete., @ ease OSL 
novel, novelty, ete., innovate, renovate, ete] 1 
Lately or freshly made, invented produca 
= A à , , produced, 
grown, or in any way or by any means cone 
into being or use ; novel; recent; having existe] 
a short time only: opposed to old, and used of 
things: as, a new coat; anew book; a neis fash- 
ion; a new idea; new wine; new cheese; see 
potatoes. 
He gan synge this nywe song byuore alle that were thr 
ney. Holy Rood (Œ. E. T. 8.) p.% 
For men seyn alle weys, that newe thynges and nave 
tydynges ben plesant to here. Mandeville, Travels, p.. 
Hire . . . schoos ful moyste and neve, f 3 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris) L $i. 


The most calamitous events, either to themselves 


others, can bring new afiliction. ; 
X Goldsmith, The Bes, Nal 


' ing t it is that which shall be:. +» 
‘The thing that hath been, it is that which m een 


and there is no new thing under the sun. © a 
thing whereof it may be said, See, this isnot tml 
already of old time, which was before us. Eccl ng 
Then a whole new loaf was short: for I know, of cour 
rhen our bread goes faster. > aling 
when our bread g Hood, A Rise at the Father of m t 
: & before 

2. Lately introduced to knowledge; E 
known; recently discovered: as, ® ne 
a new species of animals or plants. 
Any silk, any thread, 

‘Any toys for your here 

Of the new'st and finest, ‘shak, W 


ng in a changed ch 
a changed aspect 0 ahi 
from the ciple? 

idea, pr 


3. Appearit 
dition, or in e 
ing, or health, resulting 


a change in the dominant 


4 aa 
habit; changed from the H P 
mental, moral, or spiritual, jy ni 
; a ne is strangely yot" 
In our differences with Rome. t o iS conrso- boo ; 

a new man eaw day, 38 his last a 
tions transport him. s 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A 


scepticke i" We 


Sigh, 
that feeds thy bre# 


In Mem 


[In the following extra 
Ne in hire wille sh 


4. Not habituated; 

ed: as, he is new to h 

ment new to me. 
Twelve young mules, 2 f is'd 


rac 
New to the plough njon, in PO 


15 £ 


s quite 
As Mr. Verdant Gr i 
it as rather too quick for nut ‘Bede, ye 


5, Other than the torm 
not the same as pefore: 25 


Rea iOale, 1 5 46 
5 ne emp sat, ii. 2. 189. 
with per- 
islation, 


anside t 
done Mr alation 
€ 
sart d be j 
elf, S nett rey in Nature, P- 192. 

1 nter, È 

n Lects., P- T- 
- condition or the 


amessenger, 
at northern Mr. % 
ie to tess of Ormond, 1. 102. 
1e 1 
fi - not belonging 


y 
r not long known to 


knowledge, a new 
n 


tensive } iadison: 


ie recently brought into 


ate OF 7s = seat 
efore; 1: as, 2 new copy of a 


pane Ef 
8, Not is ond-hane 


uses nyo wonike I have clouted a 
pook; ooi 1. may 5° now coblerlike 
y 00! 9 ber). Finis 
M eh tom olde Sone, philomene (ed. Arber), Finis. 
wer Se 


conting afresh: as, & New 
R rently begun; starting & 

9, ec 

oon: 


se, bringing the new year. 
And the #6 


i Tose, ane nt AF r 
ae sun TO Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


ining original freshness; unimpaired. 

a d 

S nor subject to decays, n 

righter with the length of days. _ 
° Pope, Temple of Fame, 1, 51. 


‘tingui : ld 

Tot t . distinguished from the ol 
11, Not Et ar it: “used specifically in 
while Ue as, New York; New London; New 
seed + GS) + ri aa: 4a Tew 
h aep. Modern; in present use: as, New 
Hh German; New Latin; New Greek.—Deduc- 
1 ornew, Secdeduction.— New assignment, bark, 
tion Christians. See the nouns.—New pirth. See 
ion. New chum, & new arrival from the old 

greenhorn. (Australia. ] 
new chuim is no longer a new chum when he cau p 
aes “Mes. Campbell Praed, Head-Station, p 
urch, See Swedenborgian.— New Court Party. 
NeW departure, divinity, foundation, ete. 
Sse the nouns.— New for old, the name of a rule used in 
adjusting a partial loss in marine insurance. Under this 
rale, the old materials are applied tow ard payment for the 
new by deducting their value from the gross amount of 
the expenses for repairs, From the balance one third of 
the total cost of the repairs is deducted by the insurers, 
tobe charged against the shipowner as an equivalent for 
his estimated advantage in the substitution of new work 
for the old which it replaces.— New Israelite. Same as 
Coto Jerusalemi 2 Serip., the heavenly 
sthe eof God and his saints. 

I John saw the holy city, rus i 5 
TAa y, new Jerusalem, coming down 
trom God out of heaven. ” 7 Rev. xxi. 2. 


ever neW, 


Trad and grow D. 


Hey Jerusalem Church. See Swedenborgian.— New 

See lightl.— New 
e See the nouns.— 
promise creating a liability 
‘ation which alone might not support 
a bankrupt after discharge promises 
will pay him notwithstanding.— New 
~Hew sand, arene Red Sandstone. See sandstone. 


See Latin.—New Lights 
te Manichean, measurement. 
promise, in law, a 
Upon a past consider; 
an action, as where 
a creditor that he 
Ted, See fuchsin. 


newt (nū), v. 
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[New is much used adverbially i iti 

born, new-dropped, new miade Aap 
new-found. |— All newt, recently; freshiy 2 Hsp 
z s , CRI >» an 

He was shave al newe in his manere 

Chaucer, Merchant! id 

cer, Merchant's Tale, 1, x2 

New and newt, again and again, p 


Pandare wep a 
E ut p as he to water wi 
And poked ever his nece neire and eae welds 


Chaucer, Troilus, iit 1a 
Of new, of the newt, anew; afresh: newly, Co. Eue 
old, under old. y. Compare of 


This ordynaunce they had made of 
men knewe nat of. 


as, in nap- 


newe, that the french- 
Berners, tr. o issart’s C 
of Froissart’s C hron., I. elxi. 
ewi (m [< ME. newen, < AS. niwian (= 
)S. niwian = OHG. niweon, niwon, MAG. nimcen, 
niwen=Goth., in comp., and-niujan), make ne i 
< niwe, new: see new 3 noT 
niwe, one v,a. Cf. renew.) I. trans 
To make new; renew. phe 
S goure karis weren n 
And coueitise hath crasid goure croune KER e!l 
pr w Richard the Redelezs, i. 8 
nd. . . alle the grauntes, lybarties, quytaunce. : 
custumes ... we conferme . EDA e ee 


to their successours, and he 
Sea. m of our specy 
we newe and graunte hem to holde free ee eee 


; iL of Mesilla in Arnold’s Chron., p. 21. 

II. intrans. To renew itself; become new 

Every day hir beaute newed. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 908. 
The worlde, whiche neweth euery daie. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 
newaltyt, n. (<*newal, newel?, + -ty; an accom. 
of novelty.] A new thing; a novelty. 

Good Gorel, stand back, and let meseea little; my wife 
loves newalties abominationly, and I must tell her some- 
thing about the king. The Young King (1698). (Nares.) 

Newherrya (ni-ber’i-#),n. [NL. (Torrey, 1864), 
named after its discoverer, Dr. J. S. Newberry. 
A genus comprising a single species, N. con- 
gesta, of the order Monotropec, the Indian-pipe 
family, known by the two sepals. This singular 
Californian parasitic plant is a smooth, erect, scaly herb, 


without leaves or green color, bearing a flattened head of 

urn-shaped flowers. : 
newhberyite (nii’ber-iit), n. 

C. Newbery of Melbourne.) 


[Named after J. 


er 
Victoria, Australia. 


new-born (na’bérn), a. Just born, or very 


lately born. 
On parent knees, a naked new-born child, X 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled; 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 


Sir W. Jones, From the Persian. 
An inverted barrel with 
holes cut in it for the head and hands, put upon 
a punishment 
for drunkenness formerly inflicted in England. 
[< ME. neowe- 


niwancumen, newly 
+ cu- 


I. a. Just 


Newcastle cloak. 


a man as if it were a garment: 


new-come (ni’kum), 2. and n. 
cumen, < AS. niweumen, n 
come (as & noun, a novice), < niwe, DEW, 
men, pp. of cuman, come: see come.) 
arrived; lately come. 

“My gown is on,” said the new-come bride; 
‘e My shoes are on my feet. 


» newfangelt, new-fangelnesset. Obsolete forms 


A hydrous phos- 
phate of magnesium occurring in orthorhombic 
stals in the bat-guano of the Skipton Caves, 


Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 196). 


newfangled 


ho central pillar, the staircase ja 
sometimes con- 
a3 to Ser 
for receiving 


ir 
covering Kia ae tibs of the 


The stairs likewi 

3 Sirs likewise to t 
pa rooms, let them pe poh 
railed ty eet niee, and finely 
ý rith imag rou! 
cast into a Drass oiT. oe 

Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 
2. In carp., the tall and % 
more or less ornamental 
post at the head or foot of 
S supporting a hand- 
ai -— 8. In engin., a cy- ” 
lindrical pillar terminat- # 
ing the wing-wall of a 
bridge.—4, Tn a ship, an 
upright timber which re- 
celves the tenons of the 
rails leading from the 
breastwork of the gang- 
way. ee 
Taah, n. [Irreg. ¢ new 
-el, after novel. Cf. newalty ing; 

oe a y.| A new thing; 


Ad 


Newel, in the Chåteau de 
Blois, France. 


He was so enamoured wit e neu 
That nought he ea tea tor the erell 
x Spenzer, Shep. Cal, May. 
newelichet, adr. A Middle English form of 
newly. Chaucer. : 
Ney England Confederation. See confedera- 
Jit. 

New-Englander (ni-ing’glan-dér), n. [< New 
England + -erl.] An inhabitant of New Eng- 
land, the northeastern section of the United 
States of America, comprising the six States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

New England theology. See theology. 


of newfangle, newfangleness. 

newfangle (ni-fang’gl), a. [Early mod. E. 
also newfangel; < ME. newfangel, newefangel, 
newfangille, disposed to take up new things, 
catching at novelty, < newe ( AS. nite), new, 
+ *fangel, < AS. *fangol, disposed to take, ¢ 
Jon, pp. fangen, take: see fang, v. The form 
*fangle (ME. *fangel) is not used alone, the ac- 
tual formation of ME. newfangel being new + 
fang + -cl, the adj. sufix applying to the com- 
bined elements neir + fang.) Disposed to take 
up new things; catching at novelty; fond of 
change; inconstant: with reference to persons 
(or animals). 
For though thou .. - yive hem [caged birds] sugre, honey, J 


breed and mylk, . - - 
Yet . . . to the wood he wol, and wormes ete, 
So newefangel pa ig of hir e 
z velries of propre kynde. 
ee saa Fokoa Squire’s Tale, 1. 610. 
Sonne, if thou be weel at eese, i 
And warme amonge thi neizboris sitte, } 
Be not newfangil in ne wise, Aer 
Neither hasti for to chaunge ne Mitte. 
z Babees Book (B. E. T. S.) p. 5L 


icke wittes commonlie be in desire newfangle, in 
aia vnconstant. Ascham, The Seholemaster, p. 33. 


Etas shly mixed fi i i 

then ued Nea oed founding-sand which has not eae a se 
Von New Me School Presbyterians. See Pres- TI. n. 1. A stranger newly arrived; oer newfanglet (ni-fang’ alone [< neiwrfangle, a., er- 
nant ay (Which see dar New Sunday. Same comer. Holinshed, Cong. Ireland, p-2>- ae a yoneously taken as new + *fangle, n.: Whence 

3 J w2). — = i È A 7 S ži P £ 

Tater at “ge the nouns. —New wees Aow Ta liwell.)—2. The time when any ma comes in later use fangle as an snd SRen a Pe noun. | 
nee inewal.—The New Covenant, the Season. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng-] nohastately AA oF ‘evel fashion; a novelty. 

bai Mielen ERY TueteoroloRy, ete. See the new-comer (nū kumer) One whobaslately © aly gentlemen's servants, but also handy ere 
Keent p eisphere,=Syn__N, nd South America; the à T geast the ploughmen of the n 

walt Jal this conn EE ae Modern, Kresh eee a/kré-at”), v.t. To ereate anew- ETDS of ‘people, use much strange and proud new- 
Cay emiliars mod onnection new is opposed to old; new-create (nŭ krẹ-at j < ? 5 in their apparel- ; 

i ira ; fresh ae ancient, medieval, antiquated, Is it Sa aod Jungles ‘Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 
siero eneral a. 3 Fecent and lat Wein n work upon bi ' 

wate fing of ve pater is norel is unexpected, ga Tne T fault? omeo SEE A Pedlers packe of pee of Wit, p- 118. 
d Frey CO bInati w form, but also pleasing: ay sere A Anat. ‘ 

re a at the fae A Bi which 5 moderi tt (nii’kut), n An old game at cards, of newfanglet (nii-fang’gl), v: t p nae a.) 
ting aL as the ee the time ot T oS is no extant description. To change by introducing nove pore ga 
XeW (ni) ad < Ministry, a recent arrival, recent yp you play at new cut, T am soonest hitter of any 0D? Not ie S T aeraptlon and Apostacy 
Kso tioan o KME. newe, < AS. ni _ heere for a wager. Killed with Kindness God f py degrees Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

i, ney. 2 MOwan, neg > S AS. niwe, nige Heywood, Woman z crepi 7 s < newfangle, © 
ently? See new, 7 On), adv., newly, < niwe They are deeply engag’d newfangled (nu-fang’gld), a. L ng'e Ty 

y. 4.) Ys ? their game. (wars) + eB.) È Disposed to take up new things; 


My besy 
Toscan G03t that th 
80 


this flour co teth alway 1 dadv to persons. 
l S0 yi ay newe newelt, @. an adv. ence to p 
Yong, so f as , vel. with new-fangled teachers. 
dod Seot it sweet Wann e 1.103, AE Same or english form of NOU. 4 Not to have fellowship o im. vi. (heading). 
Meigen td CO) illiam, my ain true love newest, n. A ; ormerly nowel, NUCH t error risen now-a-days among many of 
G Rand yy, Mep ome? e love, newel! (nu’el). n. | PE noyau = Pr. galh, There mes on” Se eee Sale ‘Latienets 
4 re Ani thar ot ie ee Ballads, 11,162, OP meee Bea ’g fruit, & newel, IL. 2. New-made or new-fashioned; novel; formed — 
aith? |. nogat e ; ut. » 2. ana Ea ence t 

t Anew, » New converted, ` ` Pila ‘tono of a fruit, à newel, ae -see nu- with affectation of novelty: with reference to 


ennyson, Queen Mary, i. 


- Newly; lately; re- 


new-cut, and will not leave 
Anea ev dventures of Five Hours (1663)- 


3. nucalis, of a nut, ¢ L. ma Ca )linder or pil- things- 
prig i whieh the steps  mowbeit this. 

igh Jiate, and supports their vente ghould 

of a winding stair Ta to the top. Tn stairs why t=" 


inner ends from the botto o Ei Che wall by their 
1. where the steps are merely pinn“ : 


‘An old spelling of new. 


same as newfangle: with refer- 


fond of change: 
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RORY 
newfangled 8982 
[ ili ME. newly, realy, nuly, 
Tet us see and examine more of this newfangled phi newly (nii’li), adr. [< ME. newly, newly, nun 
Josophy. Frith, Works, p. 21. ie neweliche, < AS. nielice (=D. nic uwelijks That news is or w ig 
ontho [charities] are poean myag Aavo of ya = MLG. nielik, nona = ae mmetiche, niu- aaa with E, idiom i yy 
terduy, whereof we have had no knowledge, no PaT Ziehe ich = Icel. nyliga = Sw. nyligen = absurd ety cay AR alae 
ence” i Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, Lepani ed Sy ew AS nivelie, new, < niwe, new, + namely, that ology F ill some op diea i Sita 
newfangledly (nū-fang’gld-li), ade. In a new- ‘Tio, E. -lyl: see new, d. and -ly2.] 1. Lately; quarters of the aan informatics Pron, Wa 
fangled manner: as, newfangledly Goa recently; freshly; just: as, newly wedded; new- east, west, south, mpass» LN rom le 
newiangledness (nu-fang‘gld-nes), n. The 77 painted. is singular in use.) q Eh plaji S a 
character of being newfangled; novelty. But that myghte not ben to myn avys, that so manye and more or less sirp i 4 2 
They began to incline to this conclusion, of remoovallto scholde have entred so newely, ne so manye newely slayn, expected event or pr i 
some other place, [though] not out of any newfanglednes, with outen stynkynge and rotynge. ates occu 


or other such like giddie humour. Mandeville, Travels, p. 284. 


Braue, a Newes 
a% hearde of. 4 z 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 22. Morning roses newly wash’d with dew. oe T 


newfangleness (mū-fang’gl-nes), n. BK ME. Shak., T- of ‘as SUE ie that, a merry fellow hani 
newefangelnes ; < newfangle + -n s.] The Shar: z oe ye ay trueloye, Toet William, the Memish wracke, th itype 
` : * as » desir a zel- om England newly c £ was fo i t v 
aeter ol being now tangled or desirons ot movel. PP aor i alade, 1.10 way gee Sa STA 
: § stancy. a 3 x wu Wa ews then [in a ti hs 
With such a smile as though the earth to forget her sucking cee time o 
As doth the tydif, SOG aes 1. 154 Were newly made to give him mirth. upon the Son opher T fami 
e ‘ > i ae z ER E William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 202. enoaan ri mb, 
they with fond new fanglenesse, 5 tr, : = ws for the weak 
Ane ane with pride and rashnes rude. 2. Anew; afresh; in a new and different man- strong and rich, Weak 
Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 1 327. ner or form. In Burmarsh you could 
newfanglistt (ni-fang’glist),n. [<newfangle+ By deed-achieving honour newly named (Coriolanus) seeing you and making 
<ist.] One who is eager for novelty; one given ILE cal , 
to change = Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 2. Recent, but not neces 
g9: i $ eisted the priuat That it all sordid baseness doth expell, | telligenee of something l 
Learned men . . . haue ever. . . resisted the priu T And the refyned mynd doth newly fashion place, or of somethine. a 
spirits of these new-fanglists, or contentious and quarre! Unto a fairer forme. something 
ous men. Tooker, Fabric of the Church (1604), p. 90. ‘Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Love, 1. 192. perfectly known; tidings, 


newfan lyt (ni-fang‘gli), adv. [<newfangle Ge newmarket (ni’miir’ket), n. [Named after And laye in the hauyn where as they were] 
y1] Ina newfangle manner; with a disposi- Newmarket in England.) 1. A game of cards thanked Almyghty God, oP ™Y Were rygli elt 


tion for novelty. played by any number of persons with a pack Sir Re Gul VOUS ty 

Diuers yonge scholers thei found properly witted, feate- from which the eight of diamonds has been dis- Thus answer I in ERG : a at Pylgrymage he 

ly lerned, and newfangly mes PMC Wke m 23. carded, on a board upon which duplicate ace of But hear these ill news with the on a 
tr T. More, MOS, p. => Spades, king of hearts, queen of clubs, and knave Shak., Much geal 

WAL Ly 


new-fashion (nu’fash’on), a. [< new, a, + of diamonds have been fastened face up. On He that hath bargains to make, or newsto te] 3 
fashion, n.] Recently come into fashion; new- these cards are placed bets which are won by the player come to do that at church, Donne, Seodin 
a Ong, fr, 


fashioned; novel. who can play the corresponding cards in accordance with : Although our title, sir, be Nem 
i p the rules of the game. ye yet adventure here to tal) uc 
Lea fash d oaths. t. b J e here to tell y 
fa apa pate ae words an ee ae 2. Same as Newmarket coat. A ; But shew you common folies" Rone; 
Bove eon ce a ee. tT nar cary, Newmarket coat. 1. A close-fitting coat, ori- hero isi „B. Jonson, Staple of News, ty 
fashion, v.) To modernize; remodel in the ` ginally worn for riding. here is fearful News come from Germany, E 
atest style: x He was dressed in a Newmarket coat and tight-fitting Phe newspaper creates Howell, Letters, I ji 
Had I a place to new-fashion, I should not put myself trousers. Dickens, Hard Times, i. 6. rhe newspaper creates and feeds the appetite fo 


3 $ When we read it, it is not to find what is true, wha 

Jane Austen, Manstield Park, vi. 2. A long close-fitting coat for women’s out- portant, what we ast consider and reflect upon, whats, 

S 2: > Wi a ally P h. must carry away and remember, but what i i 

new-fashioned (ni’fash”ond), a. [< new + es Meri usually made gh broadcloth: ; i TE Charts, Sat nae 
fashion + -ed2.) Made in anew form orstyle, “CW 7 exican Ga mek sikan), a and n: E ) : and 
o latai como into fashion. style, “New Merico (see def.) + -an.] I. a. Of orbe- 3. A newspaper. [Obsolete or provincial] 

3 = fei Š A longing to New Mexico, formerly a part of Mex- So when a child, as playful children use, 
neva ged ma flejd), a. Wearing the first FeO OT a territory of the United E Has burnt to tinder a aalala verte cat 
eathers 5 late y fledged. TI n A native or an inhabitant of New Cowper, On Names of little Note in Biog, Brit 
Ale ae each one eae Ge. Nisam, ` 4ł}. A messenger with news. 

S new, | offs) i 3 

p fledg Goldsmith Des. Vil, L 168. new-model (mū’mođ’el), v. t. To give a new a In the mean-time there coming a Ne i with bis 

ee 7 horse to go over. Pepys, Diary, July 31, 16%. 
Newfoundland (oftenest na-found’land; on form to; remodel. 2 Ý 

a 7 = cn te. ? . . n E 

s the island itself generally nū-fund-land’; also The constitution was new-modelled so as to resemble ings, Advices. News is the most general word, applyie 


into the hands of an improver. 


News-ink. Sce inkl.=Syn. 2. News, Intelligen 


nu’fund-land), n. Same as Newfoundland dog. nearly that of ouy Brougham. Yeal information which is or is not important, inte 
We... New Model (nt mod’el), x. In Eng. hist., the rape news meets especially the desire te 
Would care no more for Leolin’s walking with her reorganized army of the Parliamentarians, ‘igence is also a general word, appv onet 
t ' u a 1 7 A nET racter, enabling one toun 
Than for his old SOT 8. er formed 1644-5, largely through the influence matomos an the ae F aa retin the place from si 
nnyson, Ayimer's Field. of Cromwell. intelligence comes : as, intelligence from the Sandwich l+ 


Pemaonailiand cuffs, mittens worn by fishermen. newness (nu’nes).”. [< ME. newnes, < AS. niw- lands to the 1st nlt; intelligence of a mutiny it 

ra £ 7 ess rh 9 awaited with anxiety. Advicesareitems ot. Leg 
Newfoundland dog., See doy, as ion nen, nie mew seene and hac 
ewfoundlander (ni-found’lan-dér, aA = 9 OPS be y ing new. (a) Philip II. expected no intelligence from "i. 
(nu an-dér, etc.: See Tateness of origin; the state of being lately produced, in- komediye E it sailed? hit him B 


D ; soon rumor broug: 
Newfoundland), n. 1. A native or an inhabitant vented, or executed: as, the newness of a dress; the new- ners of W olorious victory gained over th Eng 


lish; hisis 
me throat 


of Newfoundland, an island belonging to Great ness of a system or a projec t da can 

pou project. reliable news of the defeat of the Armada cat nila 

Britain, situated east of Canada.—2. A vessel "The newness of the undertaking is all the hazard. advices ; he received from time to time ae 
belonging to Newfoundland. Dryden, Albion and Albanius, Pref. disaster. th jen that J loves 

= They got a few [seals] afterwards, which made u; They show finely in their first newness, but Beyond it blooms the gi comes toit ne 
and got out of theice again, Afterwards they ‘ell we. Me the sun and rain, and assume a Sey a toe News from the humming city eners Daughter 
a Newfoundlander, and bought 40, and came home. washing-day. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. ites ,didly declare 


Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 477. (b) The state of bein; yi P Prince Eugene afterwards very ca ce times 33 
( g newly introduced; novelty. he had himself given for intelligence entea a 
ni 


: oe : T e se 
Newgate (nu’gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. Newgated, _ Newnes in great matters was a worthy entertainment as Marlborough was charged ae vin 18th Cents 


PPRT, Newgating. [< Newgate, a famous prison 1 the mind. South. y Ene 
m London.] To imprison. Al Tram LEN eR To hear the tidings of my to ihg i 
Soon after this as tal ness so 2 ise ps Dring. 
ees pees eae ie oe rennyeoh, Ode to Memory Which every hour DiE p, Tn Semone eg 
am y, 7 A : 3 2 © H ys 
en, p. 258. (Davies.) (e) An innovation; a recent change. full of the impeo Wali m 


Citizen o 
n.; proe 


aa r: a5) 
To report; me Ed [Pot 


ashe, in his ‘Pierce Penilesse,” says that New. s ight he retires home, iU 
mron mame forall prisons.” Halitvell. Newgate is “a — Some newnesses of English, translated from the beau- iketa: Goldsmith, 


1 i ; S r ties of modern ton i 
Nes gate calendar. A list of prisoners con- the Latin. pee Oe areata ae Steen news (mūz), v. t [6 nme 
, Pref. 


aw, s prison, London, setting forth @ Want of practice or familiarity. part ue more ue tthe bank had fal 
Ac His newness shamed most of t i 3 newsed abroad tha 
(A beard shaved so as to grow most oi tho otto lo sree, Eng. and U.S] g, pecently 
1e hangman's Rie: Un- (e) A new condition; reformation or regeneration. new-sad (nt Bad) Gs treat. 
i ang, En E Even so we also should walk in newness of life. [Rare.] TEE nchel 
peer The New Rom. vi. 4. Out of a new-sad soul, heg Ysa of bie S 
K e Newness, a name given to Ni E rich wisdom y irits. yet 
Yeast or dentalism at the time of fts cpg OY ciema Transoen mha liberal opposition o onn LL Ae wh? 
Next to Brook Farm, Concord was the chief r th zls oe fee 
disciples of the Newnes. The Century, XXXIX 139. news-agent (niia/a"jent), Te vende” 5 
=Syn. See new. deals in newspapers; a A news PaP ne fe 
ew Orleans moss. Same as long-moss. news-bookt (naz’buk), k an to-day iy an are dg 
New-Platonist (nū-plā’tõ-nist), n. Same as No news from the North ig, put that y Nor s 
Neoplatonist. book makes the business? pys, DIRI spel 


üz), n. [First in late ME. newes, newys; persed. i b 

(early mod. E. newe); not a EE newsboy (niz’boi),”. dek 
translation of F. nouvelles, news papers on the streets o n A 
). The supposition that news news-house (nūz 2o other per? 
AS, partitive genitive in wet ing newspapers 20° pook-WO" 
), ‘what news?’ lit. ‘what guished from one for 


ewaless opse] With- „4am amazed that the press shoud be only made next 
(news s way by news-writers, and the zealots of padi | New- yf 
( ar) maA er newsy (nu’zi), a. [< + Spectat, Nos 12⁄4 den) A ENI 2. IX New York (see 
nu” form summer y 407. , 1), d. [< news + y1 ne ee ee a Renta nde, te Naty i i ó 
Po or ae in the dead Walpole, ie pa gossipy. [Colloq.] gal HE OTE ive haa New York. ae 
a 5 -Orre near AA ; . F 
at on ezi E A letter O es Pie An organ newsy, piquant, and attractive viding ork fern. A common shield-fe 
netrér) "e general cire i bec, EEJ fictum Norel EE 
1 ¡mi les ded for ones t Tne ReWs-yacht (niiz’yot), n. A fast-saili acker. “States thoracense, of the eastern United 
fetter ow inte d in Miar newspapers formerly employed by the publishers of craft New York godwi 3 
o ginite ally eiro ursos t {commencement of papers for such service as interce vie ails New-Zealand Tak ee 
eOF orig ere the Fisen WO reached special promi- ing ship s in order to obtain e banom See faleon, ete get subregion, ete. 
a vi nave continued caer 5 m advance $ ia 
ie o y, 10 f md to ha their arrival in port. “eof nexal mek’ al),a. [¢ next 
enth C of Che century The steamships B ri law, involving or. ee Bead : 

J f gi "Thre Letters the steams ps Bavaria . . , a e Chi aw, involving or exacti i ‘ sp 
tbe Sot Oy the eighte pave read Three Nes ait dae this point at 11 o'clock this mo bon Merges E Malet OL. 
e mt ie cal hav a0 fee Y the news-yacht of the Prke g, Te boarded by debtor the neza creditor's imprisonment of his defaulting 

News rom Colle Í : 


pyem 


Wilt thou » » 


of wel bY 
pier then news 


ews-pamphle 
a ublication issuet 
cial event seemed to ¢ 
ecursors 0 
ially in the 
r), N. paper 
aining intelligence or 
ents, issued at short but 
id either gold or distribut- 
print, or daily, weekly, or 


Jets were pr 


peared oa a upe 
wspaper (nüz pa” 
HRR sheet cont 


ing news; & 


reports of passing €Y 
regular intervals, ar 
ed gratis; a publie 


ship 


jing pick th 


the makin 
jis m a antifame a 


ng © 
monge 


n), 


fe 
or 


(sce - 
tailing 0 
_ invest tha! 
which 2 ee 
one Nash, Foure Letters Confuted. 
rpamf”let), 2. Formerly, 
loccasionally when any spe- 
all for it. Such pamph- 


et (nūz 


muz mul 
ery)-] 


„ social Life in Reig 


aster 
ourt 


a schism betwixt new 
gainst [ 


wer 
ls sof great men, 


Eneye- 


nj pl. ner 
delivers neW 
“gér 


ase newsmon 
k., 1 Hen. IV., 1 


k 


Queen Anne, 
nof Q TE 219. > 


re the welters Of ne 
or patron well-inform: 
of all that transpire” 
Brit., XVIL. 413. 
newsmen (-men). 
spapers. 

yan, Apperson who 
ss much time In 
tailer of gossip. 
devised . - - 


gers. 
ger 


a ridiculous repo 


Fuller, Holy State, ii 23. 


1g’ gèr-i), n [< news- 
The act of dealing in 
f news or gossip- 

tin the highest throne of art 
rutinie of so Manie millions 


hath concluded to be 


f newspapers, and ap- 


sem-weekly periodical, that 


ofthe day, suc 
lative, or other pub 
or national current events, 


sixteenth century. 


A paper contain- 


presents the news 


has the doings of political, legis- 
lie bodies, local, provincial, 


items of public in- 


terest on science, religion, commerce, as well 
as trade, market, and money reports, advertise- 
mentsand announcements, ete. Newspapers may 
te classed as general, devoted to the dissemination of 
intelligence on a great variety of topics which are of in- 
Te to the general reader, or special, in which some par- 
icular subject, as religion, temperance, literature, law, 


éte., has prominence, 
culary place, The first E 
te the “Weekly N 
beginnings of new: 
to reach back to 
clten stated that 


farter Jo 


he 


(ADL month, 
with di 
thin kath o; 


6 as 
ter Te 


a al 
Peet in the md o 


a ete now exist 

inet ist but tw 
; Queen Anne'sreign, namel 
ept alive th 
Sia private 
T Aiken Sae 


Ttis ma 


isting ney 
Gazette, 
à certain greg 
or sickness, E 
saae Bickersta T, 


P: 


, general news occupying only a sec- 

t English newspaper is believed to 
ews,” issued in London in 1622. The 
spapers in Germany and Italy are said 
the sixteenth c 
PA mre aleat n 
apa founded i 5 
“hbk ieee d in 1615. 
tit Suppressed; the B 
i but the oldest exi 

‘New Hampshire 


entury, although it is 


ewspaper is the “ Frank- 


In the United States 


was started in Boston in 1690, but 
oston “News-Letter” followed in 

lewspaper in the country is 
founded in 1756. 


at Person will be threatened 


This the News Paper will tell 
f, Predictions for the Year 1708. 
ne 


wspapers which were in being 
y the “London Gazette” (but 


nged 


shut 


are sol 


"i by 
en D AR 


MW Š 
èr Culloch, Dict. Commerce. 


nh. 


d h, 


rough its official nursing) and 
enterprise— Berrow’s “Worces- 
ieutablishea in 1709. o Niones 


Ale in aira of Queen Anne, II. 66. 
a I (nuz’pa"pér-Klamp), n. A 
Derdom (niz’ys 
aper a m Pe pèr-dum), n. [< news- 
Si realm of newspapers ; 

Tiler, IM. 126. [Colloq.] 
a per-fil), n. 
ae ready for convenient 

Several forms, but consists in 


A frame 


at one end, which are 
the middle fold of the 


ut and fastened by means 
Pposite the ineeyEG as to 


called a paper-jile or 


A room where news- 
Sazines, reviews, ete., 
ti vontdèn), 


a reading-room. 
n. A seller of 


y the publishers to 


they are distributed to 


A writer of or for 


newt (nūt), n. [< ME.; 
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of 


w York Tribur an o pores which was not abolished until the 
bune, June 16, 1362, Of the city, may not unfittingly, in vor of the aes 


> s that too ofte 
le, an erroneous form of aie attended it, be said to have savonred more 


ce to matatia of an ewte; exte cuete, ete in reparation geance than either punishment or procedure 
veing the same as evet, cfl: see fa K tailed s + Encyc. Brit., XX. 75. 
batrachian ; an animal of the genus Triton į ame ce ae 
a broad sense, as T. cristatus, the great warty creditor. Se; hound hi 
s The Petilian law of 423, abolishing the nezal eantract, 
a Encye. Bri 
nena Plural of nerus?, paste 
Bae isk si-bl), a. [< LL. nexibilis, tied or 
ae ogether, < L. nectere, pp. nexus, tie 
Coat er, interlace. Cf. annect, connect, ete.] 
ns n of being knitted together. Blount. 
tare, 
Ten Ceket) adr. and prep. [K ME. nest, neest, 
oe néhst, nyhst, cá. OS. nahist 
= Fries. nest = OHG. ist, nahist, MHG. 
nāhest, næhest, næhst, näst, näst, G. nähest = 
Sw. näst = Dan. nest, next, nearest, nighest, 
superl. of neáh, nigh: see nigh, of which nest 
is simply the older superlative. Cf. near}, the 
older comparative of nigh.) I, adv. 1. Nighest; 
irest; in the place, position, rank, or turn 
which is nearest: as, next before; nert after 
you. 


contract by which a debtor whe was 
imself af if he were a slave to his 


Crested Newt ( Triton cristatus). 


or crested newt,-or T. (Lissotriton) punctatus, Nothing will bring them from theyr uncivill life sooner 


Je 4 FE : then learning and discipline, nert after the knowledge and 

E on ERS ee Pr i e ee Beg Gece ” Spenser, State of Ireland, 
riton. cy begin life as tadpoles hatched from eggs, e aude ig! 

but never lose the tail. They are harmless and inoffen- r Ton ad ya wank As Well i. 3. 199. 

sive little creatures, from 3 to 6 inches long, living in £ y r area eB Nate 

ponds and ditches, sometimes crawling out of the water Who knows not that Truth is strong nezt to the Al- 

in damp places; they live on animal food, as water-insects mighty? Milton, Areopagitica, p. 52. 


and their larvæ, worms, tadpoles, etc. The name is ex- ; ; ; ete te 
tended to any similar batrachian of small size, as one of 2. In the place or turn immediately succeed- 
the Amblystomide, Plethadontide, Salamandride, ete. ing: as, Who comes nert? 


Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, What impossible matter will he make easy next? 


Come not near our ry gush: Maw Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 80. 
hak., M. N. D., IL 2. 11L. “ith t ext to hand were fi ced t 
Blind newts, the Cæriliide. eh Duram ma e ere oe ae 
Newtonian (ni-to’ni-an), a. and ie (IK Newton Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 101. 
(see def.) + -ian.] I. a. Pertaining to Sir Isaac Next, her white hand an antique goblet brings— 
Newton (1642-1727), or formed or discovered ‘A goblet sacred to the Pylian kings. ae 
by him.—Newtonian criterion. See criterion.— New- Pope, Wiad, xi. 772. 
tonian philosophy, the doctrine of Newton that thechief yext to, (a) Immediately after; as second in choice or 
phenomena of the heavens are qie toan attractionoi gaT consideration. 
tation, and that similar attrac ions explain many molecu- at thing in Rome more sur- 
lar phenomena.— Newtonian potential, a potential vary- at = e A E leae pillars of 50 
ing inversely as the distance, like that of gravitation z A Sas Sale 
Newtonian system. See nai n aan ‘Jadison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), L 476. 
nian e as 
Sey of Tighe, Sec light, L 7 They were never either heard or aa of A Hee nae 
TI, n. 1. A follower of Newtonin philosophy. to being universally applaud ede iers be 
—9. A Newtonian reflecting ese A ambi all mag Matn, Knickerbocker, p. 143. 
vasa Newtonian of exquisite definition, wi n . within a little of being: as, next to nothing. f 
Sareea iy a a focal length of twenty feet. Œ) Almost; ge s 2 eee aie 
vee A, M. . Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., P- 109. That’s a difficulty next to impossible. > 2. 
Newtonic (ni-ton’ik), «. [< Newton (see New- The Puritans . « - forgot € or never knew, that i {ler 
tonian) + -ic.] Sameas Newtonian.—Newtonic a E at RE I : 
rays, the visible rays of the spectrum. See KENE j R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xx- : 
First, w r -isible rays of medium refrang? ility, hati thing is that one man should be dining i 
Ean ont ri to violet, and sometimes called the le ea ree Sid another man have nezt to no 2 d 
tonic rays. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 19- dinner at all. W. I. Matlock, Social Equality, p. 208. E 
? i jagram, disk. See . See nothing. ; ; 
Newtons color diae a tere New One to; immediately adjacent 3 
color-diagram, ete. _. ae TI. P a: eanes A E te aie + 
Newton’s law of cooling. : ee Lawl. to. le Niet i ERE Cn eee 
Newton's metal, See metai 4. E. also Cong Sto" understood. Angus, Handbook of the Eng- 


T a’ yer’ z n: [Early mo z; 34] 
Nen y ear AE. new yere, new ger, etony next (neki), a. [< ME. nerte (also nest, > E. 


f neces d year.) ; marta, nēhsta, nūhsta ‘aa 
CaS Nice gear new venns See na apd erys Mak et Se neia Saca Shall, 
o ee e A resolutions for _(= 0S. nakira Tæheste, næhst, G. nähest, nächst y 
as, it is common to make £00" hay; the first MHG- naheste, Oe eck, niohest, < nehát 
the New-year.—2. New-Year's ay; = Sw. näst F Dee ane Be ade. CE. 
day of the year. : ae. adv; super Ni Tit nearest in place or posi- 
si ae e eea Kuigi BSD LE nigh, 4) Sining: as, the next town; the nert 


$ Newyear. won; 
upon the lad a 
For I would see pete eae 'Poiueen, Now-Year s Eve. room. 


wish com- Ihave 
3t. A congratulation or good for the 
ing year. 


A scholler presented & 


Thomas Moore in prose, 20€ 7 : 
whether hee could turne it into VET") Fancies. (Warez) 


; rtext, the vicar of the 
been with Sir Oliver M Yoa Like it, fi. 3. 44. 


i jon, or rank; im- 
new-yeere unto sit 2. Nearest in order, ags D rae 
ulate i sd him lately succeeding: as, Advise me in your 
SThoreading it.. MEON met ter: nert time; nert month. ; 


he first day is a legal 

New-Year's day, the SY antries the day 18 $ oa 

Jay ot January. In many COU™~ing of presents 3 7 in your ne: Pr 

holiday, and is celebrated by H9 °° vay areratretze some Blame may light ga pe 

general festivities. eae nis (Peter Stuyven] on there, d æti 
s ap aa re aa a 
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; a the pointed end 
y y i i y thing, as the pointed enc 

j ear, on the last day of November, being the last —2, The point of any! pace © 
eg he next week, flere was heard several loud noises, of a pen or the extremity or toe of a crow bar. — 
‘or reports. N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p- 325. 3. A small pen of the usual form for insertion 
‘This is in order to have something to brag of the next 7) penholder.—4. The handle of a scythe- 
xis Congreve, Way of the World, L 0 snath, to which it is attached by a sliding ring 
3t. Nearest or shortest in point of distance or {hat can be tightened by a bolt or wedge. I. 
‘of time; most direct in respect of the way OT 77, Knight.—5. A separate djustable limb of a 
means: permutation-key. Æ. H. Knight.—6. In the 
This messager on morve, ee BS wook, picker of a loom need sh ha drop pos tor or 

e arte wey. pyej ri D g Q. G Is, £ Pi AG i 
Unto thejenstol halt tho T ot Taw’s Tale, L700. Tying two or more Sit ttles, a projection from 
eneak the trath the next the back side of the picker, working in a groove 
4 K è e e. > pn R O TA a 5 
a8 prophet 1, madam; and Teper tins Well, i 8, 63, or guide-way, and cooper ating with the picker- 
we vay I 's the farthest way about. spindle to reduce friction and cause the picker 
Leola gals Quarles, Emblems, iv. 2. to strike squarely against the end of the shuttle. 

4, Tho last preceding. —7. See coffee-nib and cacao. 

The seeds [of the cocoa] are reduced to the form of nibs, 
which are separated from the shells or husks by the action 
of a powerful fan blast. Encyc. Brit., VI. 102. 


nib! (mib), v. t; pret. and pp. nibbed, ppr. nib- 


Graunte us sone 


The same thing, the same bone, 
thise nezte folke thou hast don. Ss 
ees Chaucer, House of Fame, }. 1775. 


Fach following day Li A As ay j $ 
Became the next day's master, till the last bing. [< nibl, n.] To furnish with a nib or 
Made former wonders its. point; mend or trim the nib of, as a pen. 


Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 17. 


door to, Seo door.— Next friend, in law. See 
Neo Next of kin. See kini.— Next suit, in cards, 
ihe other suit of the same color. =Syn. Nearest, Next. See 


nearl, = £ 
nexter a. [Irreg. <next + -er3, compar. sufix. ] 


Same as next. 


In tho nexter night. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), 


‘nextlyt (nekst’li), adv. Inthe next place; next. 


The thing nextly chosen or preferred when a man wills 
to walk. Edwards, Freedom of the Will, i. 1. 


nextness (Get e n. The state or fact of 


apen! 
Lamb, South-Sea House. 


[A var. of nipl. Cf. nibble.) 


How profoundly would he nib 


nib? (nib), v. è 
To nibble. 
When the fish begin to nib and bite, 
The moving of the float doth them bewray. 
John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 151). 
p.111. Nibban (nib’an), n. The Pali form of Nir- 
vana. 
nibble (nib’1), v.; pret. and pp. nibbled, ppr. nib- 
bling. [Not found in ME. (= LG. nibbetn, knib- 
beln, nibble); freq. of nib®, nipt (ef. dibble, < 
dip).] I. trans. 1. To eat by biting or gnawing 
off small bits; gnaw. 
All tenderest birds there find a pleasant screen, . . . 
Nibble the little cupped flowers, and sing. 
Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 
The paint brush is made by chewing the end of a reed 
till it is reduced to filaments, and then nibbling it into a 
proper form. R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. S8. 
2. To bite very slightly or gently; bite off small 
pieces of. 


being next, or immediately near or contiguous ; 
contiguity. 

These elements of feeling have relations of nertness or 
contiguity in space, which are exemplified by the sight- 
perceptions of contiguous points. 

W. K. Cliford, Lectures, I. 244. 
next-ways (nekst’waz), adv. Directly. Hal- 
liwell, (Prov. Eng.] : 
nexum (nek’sum), n. [L., an obligation, con- 
tract, neut. of nexus, pp. of nectere, to bind to- 
gether: see nexible.| In Rom. law: (a) The 
contract, and the public ceremony manifesting 
it, by which, under the form of a sale with 
scales and copper, the ostensible pecuniary 
consideration, a debtor who was unable to pay 
became the bondman of his creditor. (b) The 
obligation or servitude, usually implying close 
confinement on the creditor’s premises, and 
power of chaining and flogging. The contract 
or obligation was sometimes dependent on or 
only enforceable by judicial proceedings. 
nexus! (nek’sus),7.; pl. nexus (-sus). [< L. nexus 
(nexu-), a tie, bond, connection, < nectere, tie 
together, bind: see nexible.] 1. Tie; connec- 
tion; interdependence existing between the 
several members or individuals of a series or 
group.—2. In medieval music, melodie motion 
by skips. 
nexus? (nek’sus), n.; pl. nexi (-si). [L. nexus, 
pp. of nectere, tie together, bind: see nexible, 
nexum, ete.) Tn Rom. law: (a) A free-born per- 
‘son who had contracted the obligation called 
nexum, and thus became liable to be seized by 
his creditor if he failed to pay, and to be com- 
pelled to serve him until the debt was dis- 
charged. (b) The bond or obligation by which 
such a person was held. 
yt, adv. and prep. An obsolete form of neigh? 


nigh. 


The roving trout... 
. . . greedily sucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat. 


Gay, Rural Sports, i. 
8. To catch; nab. [Slang.] 
The rogue has spied me now; he nibbled me finely once, 
3 Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 4. 
AI. intrans. 1. To bite gently; bite off small 
pieces: as, fishes nibble at the bait. 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 62. 
2. Figuratively, to carp; make a petty attack: 
with at. 


Instead of returning a full answer to my book, he mani- 
festly falls a nibbling at one single passage init. Tillotson. 


I saw the critics prepared to nibble at my Jetter. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 87. 


3t. To fidget the fingers about. 


To nibble with the fingers, as unmannerly boies do with 
their points when they are spoken to. 


Baret, 1580. (Halliwell.) 
nibble (nib’l),n. [< nibble, v.] The act of nib- 
bling; a little bite; also, a small morsel or bit. 


Yor sheep will be a’ folded, a reckon, Measter Pratt, for 

there ll ne’er be a nibble o’ grass to be seen this two month. 

s Ars. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii. 

nibbler (nib’lér),. [nibble + -¢r1.] 1. One 
who nibbles; one who bites a little at a time. 


The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 
In chem., the symbol for norwegium. Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 53. 
‘An abbreviation (a) of National Guard; _2;,%, sh: same as chogset. 
] of w good or no go. [In the latte nibbling (nib‘ling), n. 


[Verbal n. of nibble, v. 
T 1. The act of one who nibbles.—2. In Be 
making, the reduction of a glass blank to round- 


ness preparatory to grinding. It is done b; 

ot ee of soll fon pllers called shanks, which eae 
g ‘om the edges wit! ippi 

a pue ges without slipping. Also 


symbol for nickel. nibblingly (nib’ling-li), adv. In a nibbling 
shale, See lime- MRE rik) + 
niblick (nib’lik), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
] The African kind of club used in ant ene of E e 
; : ; Iumpy peha ed iton head. It is used to 
rru Jerk the ball out of sand, ruts, rough ground, ete. 
An nib-nib (nib’nib), n. See hablahe E $ 
also nibourt, 7. „An obsolete form of neighbor. 
nibu (ne bö), n. [Jap., < ni, two, + bu, a divi- 
: | An oblong square-cornered silver coin 
th untrimmed edges, formerly current in 
b'ung), n. 


; [Malay.] An elegant- 
sperma filamentosa, growing massed 
a ne pe prctunelaeo: It is a 

feet high, its wood useful in build- 
bud used in Borneo like that of the cab: 


een of New Greek. 
abbreviation of New High Ger- 


= 


lection, Haridwar 


nice 
Nicæno-Constanti 

0 Stant 
stan ti-no-pol’itanjoee 
Nicæa and to Constat. 
form of the Nicene ie 


authorized at Nic A t 
first council of Const; l 4 
Nicaraguan (mik-a-r S 2 
agna (see def.) + nd; A 
ing to Nicaragua, ; ` " Ky 
icn, south o f Henano bli a Ca re K ie 
Rica: Ae A a N ras entra] a 
Bica 3 ee icaraguan Ta worth at dtar 

. n. A native or an inha À Cag 
3 1abj h 
Nicaragua wood, See peaen TiNa 
niccolic (ni-kol’ik), a, pe Wood, “Ng, 
-ie.] Pertaining to oreo NI tic 
sist 


niccoliferous (nik-ọ-lif” 
colum, nickel, + Ù. fe 
nickeliferous. : 


color and metallic inate 
nickel and nickeline. : 
nice (nis), a. [< ME. nice, n 
niche, nisce, simple, foolish 42 NYS, COR p, 
simple, foolish, = Pr. nee naat ps: 
Pg. nescio, foolish, impudent, i FN 
nescio, ignorant, < L. nescius ionor 3 
ing; ef. nescire, know not, be jog OUt hing 
not, + scire, know: see science Enorant of Ciy 
nescient. All the senses protean a 
meaning ‘ignorant,’ whenee on fromt 
dent, foolish, fastidious, parila ' ie 
cate, fine, agreeable,’ ete., in a py exact, del 
velopment which may be compat aes ot 
of fond3, ‘foolish, weakly affectione} tit 
ate,’ ete., of innocent, ‘harmless ene 
ish, lunatic,’ ete., of lewd, Gone 2 
rude, coarse, vile,’ ete., of silly, ' happy, bless 
innocent, foolish,’ ete. an dotherwordsinvhit 
the notion of ‘ignorance’ is variously develo a 
in opposite directions. Some assume a coe 
sion of nice with the OF. and F, niais, simp 


’ ignoran 


EN 


Ye 


E 


apes EE ple 
(see nias); but this is unnecessary.) 1}, Imo 
rant; weak; foolish. J 
Now witterly ich am vn-wis & wonderliche nye, 
Thus yn-hendly & hard mi herte to blame. 
William. of Palerne (E. E. 1.5 
But say that we ben wise and nothing ni 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, & 
I brougte thee bothe god & man in fere; 
Whi were thou so nyce to leete him go? 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. 1.8), p. 4 
2+. Trivial; unimportant. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shak., R. and J. 


3. Fastidious; very particular or serupulo 
dainty; difficult to please or satisty; exactin 
squeamish. aes 
yows, to7 newfangle: 
Be ae to BOON ey & othus thou Ist 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T, S., extra ke : 
*Tis, my Lord, a grave and weighty undertaking, | 


7 5 A iver terity a three: 
a aptious age, to deliver to pos! os, 
tee and capti ge, T y iy LT 


vou wa'n'trichet 
Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wan tri 
to be so nice! 
Sir Luc. Upon my word, 


—T am so poor that I can’t ae 


ogi 


mi 
i sof York] very z 
Ihave seen her [the Duchess of onl aid shak awr 


vith jok tories, and allusions Wa ne 

PURIS 4 Greville, Memoirs, 4 

4. Discriminating; critical; © Sra 
We imputed it to a nice & scholas! io Mig, poesia P 

makers. Puttenham, Arte 0! : 
a tenh ; 

Our author, happy in 4 judeo a aN 

Produced his play, a: Din 


a -orld and she 
wide world an ong ah Jau 


He sings to the hich si 
of Nature why rision of S 


In the nice ear 
5. Characterized by exactness, Sih 
recision; formed or 
Pe tintes sal a 
a E yon Ta S 
Pate Stn a n 
No pathway moots the woipg 
Unless he climb, ¥ 


“pices 
A far projecting preciple Scoth, $- 


eclsl ig ol 

romp 

the business of life, Pron 

a and again to be takony Natur 
abilities. É 


scrupulous care OF ie. 
ficull to treat or settle 


‘icelingt (nis'ling), n. [< nice + -lingl.] An 
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ce 


nice points? 


rou on 7s 
stand YO pen. VIL, iv. T- 58. to exclude the pe -tul 
refor? = ghak 3 pee 1 homoimusion (© us to It. -echi š 
rot! cigi sould think convenient upon how. already in a t Perat old, ete) < G pf m vecchio, < L. vetulus, 
os jal that 1° iach. of Eng- Man, ii. This creed ended with the words and int mussel, see Mails.) daa mytulus, a sen. 
sve Beet: i gentimen 5 y far history may be bjoined to it. ee te specifically, @ recess in a wall Hi S Teao 
LE sicil, to decit hon’s Campaign,” the rst Constantinopolitan (A. b. Sai i : of a statne, a vase a wall for the reception 
g questo’ “ike “ par l S creed, and also authorized, as eie reaffirmed this “ient Roman architecture ni omament, In an- 
it pict poet ined gaze y men. of Lit., II. 249. atory version previously formulated, aaa an explan- as in plan, and TEE were generally semicir- 
Igel in ‘gina r! byy yysraclls -cO8S; hence, synod at Antioch, and closely similar toth ably in a local ley were sometimes, howeve hi a seml dome at the t 
aioi gay e ` tender to excess; of the church of Jerusalem, differing fromthe ; T, square-headed, and in clas 
p” , la, R very slightly in wording, but adding a full stat sene form 
giente’ cod oF inj der thing, and ought the Holy Ghost, directed against the heresy spy n entas to 
i. pe spe e a nice An a. ___ hians, and concluding as in the forin aa a e Macedo- 
aW ols rely Tay and sev Godt Sermons, Jil. xiii. cedonian (or fourth general) council (A. ae e Chal- 
cusped i iad Oe ıse betray’d! form ad authorized equally with the frst as the Moe 
Oi be a young DUS a faith, and was officially and historically kno e Nicene 
wt w much ease al the maid nslate d Verse. time forward as the Nicene Creed ; a HL, 
swith h the FP" paseo” On Trans ever, sometimes speak of it as the Nicano- Constantino. 
ow HCE a. itan Creed. Bo ese forms have been reaffi ma 
i 4 reser ed Donne, Song. since by all councils claiming to be eea oe 
joes nice and chaste. ond form came into general use in the Kasti iC pue aoe 
Bie continut ther nice nor, coy as, V the latter part of the fifth century, and ire vanen n 
pearl They Y ere manner (Child s Ballads, Y- tered in that church to the present day. £ ‘Tt mone Mia 
sii jood 0 the ple to the senses; eee poe West noton some centuries buban 
R , gareel ma S : = as. & ant addition, namely, the word filis a = 
yeasant or ee delicious; dainty: a5, Son,’ after the words she prucsesalh A the 
9, tender; pi 7 last paragraph, was introduced in the sixth canteen 
cat Vesa nice OM i ps...» are very nice. though still rejected by the Roman Church in the ninth 
piće DY Js and cock's cory rolinstone, Chrysal, II. 9. century, had by the eleventh become accepted throughout 
preads Be sneral. (a) Elegant T EADS: It is this form, with the interpolated 
‘ aareenble in generat. peas eae i ioque, which is used by the Roman Church, th A i 
Pleasing or agrè itted to aiford pleasure; pleas Church, and all Protestant churches which Ea 
0, stelu; affording ed with some implication of con- cene Creed, and it is this last form, therefore, which is on 
ar egal often erally called by that name. The Western forms beste “I 
iig ost aftyr nyce WAY, believe,” not “ We believe,” as in the Greek. The Ñi 
tph hou aal veet cost In clothing. | -a Creed in its second form is the only authoritative creed of 
And al Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 17%- the Eastern Church. 
> E S £ Sa, r r 
q to dine with Mrs. Borgrave, and in the evening eee (nis nes), n. The character or qual- 
; ity of g 7 ror 
Ae valk Letters to Mrs Montagu (1769), H. 34. ee oe nice, in any sense of that word. 
fix Carter, ton in verynice Ameri- nj ae i) 3 i 
4 M ats jsa pretty book, written mr ee Ameri- nicery (ni’sér-i), n. (<nice + -ery.] Daintiness; 
sie NO charming n o o n T? affectation of delicacy. Chapman. 
can, 200 iT 4 a+ . vty ic sie ` n 7 i P 7 n) Py oe 
niceteet, n. A Middle English form of nicety. Niche in central pier of great western portal, Amiens Cathedral, 


sen able; pleasant; good: applied to persons. [Col- 
agreeable; Piss 


kg) 


nicety (ni’se-ti), n.; pl. niceties (-tiz). [< ME. 
: eer aid Dick, -. nicelee, nycete, nysete, < OF. niceté, simpleness, 
yotni a Trey chy Sevhen he’s had a gallon of foolishness, ete., < nice, simple, foolish: see 
Hameut, his manners be as good as anybody's.” nice and -ity, -ty.] 1+. Ignorance; folly; fool- 
diet. bis mrardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, v. 1. jshness; triviality. 

She hest intention of being nice to him. He halt hit a nycete and a fou 

Sema io? Atlantic Monthly, LYIT. To beggen othe to borwe eat God one. 
(iee in this sense is very common in colloquial use as a Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 370. 
Now, parde, fol, yet were it bet for the 


ithe i i eto anything that 

eneral epithet of approbation applicable to anything th 

Saxe}—Tomakenice oft. See makel.=Syn. 3, Nice, Han holde thy pes than shewed thy nysete. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 572. 


winly, Fastidious, Squeamish, finical, pee aame 

mitate fussy. Nice is the most general of the first four sas F ji 5 
Cee ol fe F 2. Fastidiousness; extreme or excessive deli- 
cacy; squeamishness. 


words; it sugges reful choice: as, he is nice in his lan- 
guage a his di s: it is mtay used o orean 
delicacy, Dainty is stronger than nice, and ranges trom sodai . - 
nE particularity to fastidiousness : ‘as, to be So love doth loathe disdainful nicety. Spenser. 
daintyin one’s choice of clothes or company; a dainty vir- Pray, Mr. Thomas, what is it all ofa sudden offends your 
tu Fastidious almost always means a somewhat proud Nicety at our house? Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 
er haughty particularity; a fastidious person is hard to That, perhaps, may be owing to his nicety. Great men 
please, because he objects to minute points or to some are not easily satisfied. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 
If you wish your wife to be the pink of nicety, you should 
clear your court of demi-reputations. 
R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, fi. 10. 


pee flnos everything. Squeamish is founded upon 
pe etn of feeling nausea; hence it means fastidious 
am extreme, absurdly particular.— 4, Definite, rigorous, 
ttritL—5, Accurate, Correct, Exact, ete. See accurate.— ees : jon: 
8. Nice discrimination; delicacy of perception; 
acuteness. 
Nor was this Nicely of His (the Earl of Dorset’s) Judg- 
ment confined only to Books and Literature; but was the 


9. Luscious, savory, palatabl 
ame in Statuary, 44 g, and all other Art. 
same in Statuary, Painting, q all other Parts of Art. 


“Voumustn't 


í 


436. 


over-nico person or critic; a hair-splitter 
šalete or rare,] tic; a hair-splitter. [Ob- 
Bat 1 would ask these Nice 


aan lings on i ini 
“ycanresolve me, then T w gs one question, wherein if 


eGangotri 


France; 13th century. 


sical architecture sometimes also square in plan. They 
were ornamented with pillars, architraves, and consoles, 
and in other ways. In the architecture of the middle ages 
niches were extensively used in decoration and for the re- 
ception of statues. Inthe Romanesque style they were so 
shallow as to be little more than panels, and the figures 
were frequently carved on the back in high relief. Inthe 
Pointed style they became more deeply recessed, and were 
highly enriched with elaborate canopies, and often much 
accessory ornament. In plan they are most frequently 
a semi-octagon or a semi-hexagon, and their heads are 
formed of groined vaulting, with bosses and pendants ac- 
cording to the prevalent architecture of the time. They are 
often projected on corbels, and adorned with pillars, but- 
tresses, and various moldings. Compare cut under gallery. 


In each of the niches are two statues of a man and wo- 


man in alto-relievo. 
Description of the East, IL i 4. 


Pococke, 

There are niches, it is true, on each side of the gateway, 
like those found at Marttand and other Pagan temples; 
but, like those at Ahmedabad, they are without images. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 51. 


Hence—2. Figuratively,a position oreondition 
in which a person or thing is placed; one’s 
assigned or appropriate place. 

After every deduction has been made, the work fills a 


niche of its own, and is without competitor. 
5 Boske of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), p- 49, note. 


Are necessary, ill say, as they say, that scar BREA : < iched. ppr- 
eeessary, and not flags of pride, pee e 4, Anice distinction; a refinement; asubtlety; nicha oy a ara pp Ne 
oe melas. K n a Eye] ee aio ee point or aa tinent wlohe OF with niches.—2. To place in a niche, 3 
manner, in any ge, [< nice + -ly2.] Ina nice Thus much for the terme, though nov greatly pertinent DC 0° 0" Wr aratively 
iy ritieni s, ce a the word nice. (a) Fas- to the matter, yet not ynpleasant to know for them that literally or ig Pea BARS is A 
ma ee onan y:as, he was disposed tolook delight in such Ce Arte of Eng. Poesie, P- 0. oe amas au Patines ab nker, a ee . 
2 or all hee ey i 2 i d surrounded by its banks. f 
he al these tos Es dslighttul, or helpful, or inspir- These are nicities that Pocomensy a Cat pe Š% te sand-pit, dry and snug, and surtope gauntlet, letter x. 
er: iat o not consider too nicely serious a mystery. Sir T. Browne, eriei zy Sati z i : 
Hoth detcats Perception: as t Lowell, Wordsworth. Pray stay not on Niceties, purna R T eii a a E pann sal ziy I a ens, nes ns a 
them; actly; with esac? O be nicely sensible. (c) Steele, See hs 2i Stowe ET 3 
iat à Machine orbun a c ey or proportion : s i « precision. nicked shapes of noble mo! ; 
empon eor bing nicely AEE cone 5. Delicacy; exactness; ae era ee formed ae f Tennyson, The Daisy- E 
iteal. {)ecomingly S nicely fitted to the body. (@) By his own nicety of observation ne ae RE nichelt, n See nichil. ane 
Caleg.) © Satistactorsiy’. es as, she was nicely such a system of metrical harmony $ ee a ener “kn obsolete form of nicker3. 
Nicen (Msg ) + as, the work progresses nicely. much needed, or much endeavoured, to inp 7 Waller. nie ii PAS helt, n. [< OF. nichil, < L, nihil 
W Nien Sèn), a. [< 3 f ar he cae lt, ng aelh T ni2] Nothing: in old Eng. 
ene cr Nice ci syless correct- She touched the imperious ANN Nu, Od Astors or a corrupt form of the Latin nihil, used by 
Nia) Nea.: Nicæna fides, the acter with nicety- s , 2 COT 0 turn that assets or debi- 
AS Nicea > R , : i ur enemies, in making Te 
© ne J), a name alse Nicea, < Gr. Nixaca CO ee harder (7th more niet z a sherif jorthless.— Clerk of the nichels. See clerk- 
Wrlaining po Wctorious vee eral cities (see ne roes Jorge Eliot, Spanish GIES GT AT y, [<michil, n.) Lt intrans. In old Eng. 
Wa Asia Wie Nia or Nice a teed Ofor His [Grey's] nicety in the use of vowel sora Rey., T. 100. me to make retum, as sheriff, that a debt is 
È aiteil mS CNG a town of Bithy- Lowell, New Princeto! ES tthless, either because the debtor cannot be 
S e Was also me at Nic OREN, cither oftwogen- 6, A dainty or delicacy; something rare found, or because of his inability to pay. 
fred jy MMM Arjay ASE gencral co first Nicene coun: y saa. uepally in the plural. aif hall nichil or not duly answer 
w ted 4 earlier pom, and ae met in A. D. choice: usually Bel shal fande in many places In case any SERE collected, or ed, ete. 
tegul conf, the aera e EON the Nicene Of these maner of mielee S ye shal Meng. Poesie, P- Til. any debt, - - - bag rs ‘Stat, of 1716. 
tN hed th, general couno council, of our booke. of appear- o Halliwell. (Prov. 3 
Leo une goto sts. Soe ate in 7, Nice appearance; agreeable trans. To castrate. [Prov 
tay te Greci Present ge of all conta paS been almostuni- ance.—To a nicety, to® ane I >< AS., < 06 not, Ere 
EE eaS err nicht ade AE, BE mot mi 
Y Many Protesta; an Catholic “+4 je, I.] No. 
nt churche: a aes niche. lIin r ae 
Coote The Angie niche (nich), [CFT eg to the hollow g a 
bol ne council as ecu- a recess in & w hell, also à niche, W! Í 
PDO], a summary of the shell, < nicchio, a She sen also in Tt. nespe > 
t set forth , Se seen 
“cene council R ot go, Change of initial m to» ¢ and in map), Naps 
pon increas of Oriental < L. mespilum, & E and a reg- change of L. 
<ptismal creed ES 


mati, and nats, ete-); 
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or in the nick of time—tha 


aoe nick 
2 nick! ii n, [A var. of nock, prob. in part 


t is, at the right mo- cobalt are also closely 


Sä 1 
Jed or demanded. in color, although sj allig 


ied 
ightly a iro 


due to confusion with niek8, but mainly for di- ment, just when most needed or ui former Ravina reu slightly 
minutive effect, as in tip, varot top, ete., tick- The maaus Cored mie TE ee gh ks They ire both magnet ee fos 
a A i if avy str >t my dia „my rs 9 oth a r g , but im! 
ees ad By Pada hoary ad es ee Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 2. of tho: naliti ye pith thar leg, 
Ci, G. EMER, & aw, frnieken, CT: S ri y Ter: r grace comes just 7’ th nick. namely tenacity. ms ch mak 
Most fit opportunity t her Sord, Toven Sacrifice, ii. 2, 80 much J, malleabitity, anat 


perhaps several mig diff. words confused under son 
is form.] 1. A hollow cut or slight depres- Tnever could have found him in a sweeter temper for The oven ee 
fa of nickel (a 


ion made in the surface of anything; a notch. my “to be sure, I'm just come in the nick! ith iron i f 
sion g; my purpose— to be sure, Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. with rite) peteorites Et 
d i ` Lhe 


cer than iron t 
cing that meta 


Split that forked stick, with such a nick or notch at one ier mU 
end of it as may keep the Hne from any more of it ravel- This harsh restorative . . . was presented to English found in only one Lae metal of te 
ling from about the stick than so much of it as you intend. poetry in the nick of time. Rr 4G in sn nal flattened grai y; 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 187. E. Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p- 40. ore: of nic ire somewh. mong 
at wide] 


i ank a “OW I g rhere occur = 
The hollow ve extending across the shank [of © 3, A lucky or winning throw in the game of Were | in great abung, oe € 
À ans sit t . a ss mentee 5 saa femnickel)and the sili ndance, 
A ppemdtaGitingusn at. bazard: as, eloyen is the nick to sevon. See metal, the latter nowette 
ferent founts of the same body. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 698. hazard, 1. is s considerable quantity in New 
: ; ick3 (nik), v. [< nick, n.] I. trans. 1¢. To  ceptionally free from pa 
2. A seore or reckoning: so called from the TEF car it right; hit or hit upon exactly; fit Cronstedt in 1751; but it i 
old practice of keeping reckonings on tallies or Strike or hit right; tat : 5 y; it has begun to bo wy t30 


N vont 56 fc 
died sticks.—S8}. A false bottom ina beer- into; suit. f tance. Its value has ya 
notched sticks.— St. A false botto Tn these verses by reason one of them doth as it were general use. It is an Ta 


can, by which customers were cheated, tho nicke another, and haue a certaine extraordinary sence loys and especially of derm 


nick below and the froth above filling up part With all. Suttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 111. experimented with in thee 
of the measure. Words nicking and resembling one the other are appli- Tr paring iron in order to impr 
Cannes of beere (malt sod in fishes broth), able to different significations. Camden, Remains, p. 158. Lal Me ue om rusting, Oe 
And those they say are fill’d with nick and froth. And then I have a salutation will nick all. erland, Germany sey in th 
Rowlands, Knave of Hearts (1618). (Nares.) ` B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. used in eNA a Mex 
Out of all nickt, past all counting. The just season of doing things must be nicked, andall and sulphate as tonics. San antisp 
I tell you what Launce, his man, told me; he loved her accidents improved. Sir R. L'kstrange. 2. In the United States 
out of all nick. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 76. He had . . . just nicked the time of dinner, for hecame senting the value of five 
nick! (nik), v. [< nickl, n.] I. trans. 1. To inas the cloth was laying. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. Joy of one part of ek » made of 


make a nick or notch in; notch; cut or mark 2+, In gaming, to throw or turn up; hit or hit [Colloq.] Cl to threo of Copp 


II. a. Consisting o 


with nicks or notches. upon. k Forano 
pivana erence patience to him, and the while My old luck: I never nicked seven that I did not throw nickel (nik’el), v. t; pret. aaa 
His man with scissors nicks him like a fool. „~ ames ace three times following. _, nickelled, ppr. nickeling or ‘che PP. nickeleg e 
Shak., C. of E., V. 1. 175. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 4,] To plate or coat. as oe ae Mi i 
The farmer is advised [in Fitzherbert’s book on Hus- ; c; yaiz 3 $ - ot i bey gat, as metal surad SAN 
bandry, published in 1593] to have a payre of tables (tab- ot: To delude or deceive; cozen; cheat, as at nickel, cither by electrolytic oa wih 
lets), and to write down anything that is amiss as he goes “ICC. i A chemical o} erations. SCS Or ly 
his rounds ae he matk ita n nycke a defautes We mus be somes ME y nickelage (nik’el-aj), n [< nickel + 
upon a stycke. iphant, The New English, I. 407. To nick a knave; ’tis as useful as our gravity. E OrDrOCR weet et LN RCC AOON 
x 7 A AR 3 Fletcher (and another 2), Prophetess, iii. 1. art or process of nickel-plating. Also bal a 


2. To sever with a snip or single cut, as with 
shears. [Scotch.] 


“ Ay, ay !” quo he [Death], and shook his head, 


: cine iss aap What he [Ladislas Adolphe Gai cae 
4. To catch in the act. Halliwell. [Prov. and what his imitators style riekelage: hae be toes 
Cng & 


Eng.]—To nick the nick, to hit exactly the critical tensive industry. 7 
moment or time. Halliwell. ” a Sci. Amer., N, S., IVL 3a, 


“Tt’s c'en a lang, lang time indeed ; à 5 ; ow z 
Sin’ I began to metke rea ; II. intrans. 1. To fit; unite or combine; nickel-bloom (nik’el-blém), n. Same as ania 
And choke the breath.” be adapted for combining: said, in stock-breed- bergite. 


Burns, Death and Doctor Hornbook. ing, of the crossing of one strain of blood with nickel-glance (nik’el-glans), n. Same as yin. 


8. To cut short; abridge. See nick1, n., 3. another.—2. To suit; compare; be compara- dor fite. j 
nickel-green (nik’el-grén), n. Same as anu- 


me Kahro Me es eog not then ble. [Colloq.] i A 
aye nick'd his captainship at such a point. Only one s ten soks” wi rcli is fai ergite. 
ee sport ‘‘nicks” with cycling, and that is fair toe _. "jv 5. A 7 ; 
A Shak., A. and C., iii. 13. 8. and heel walking, doubtless owing to the strengthening nickelic (nik’el-ik), a. [< nickel + -ie] Per 
X There was a tapster, that with his pots smalnesse, and of the legs generally, and the ankle work. taining to or containing nickel. 
d with frothing of his drinke, had got a good summe of mon- Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 227. nickeliferous (nik-e-li f’e-rus) a. [nied + 
= i 2 s . 


Pane steer Radin Gordjellon aos, “Clana 3. In tho game of hazard, to throw a winning L. ferre = E. bearl.] Contaming nickel: 
4}. To break or crack; smash as the nickers number. Compare nick, n., 3.—4+. To bet; nickeliferous pyrrhotite. Also niceoli 
gamble. nickeline (nik’el-in), n, [< nickel + +e] 


teed GOGH SEO ae Thou art some debauch’d, drunken, leud, hectoring, Same as niccolite 
perme ot hele men Of wars will nick yc; gaming Companion, and want’st some Widow's old Gold nickelize (nik’ eliz), v. t.; pret. and pp. nicki- 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. o nick upon. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ii. 1. ized, ppr. nickelizing. [< nickel + -ize.] Same 


Breaks Watchmen Heads, and Chair-men’s Glasses, Sas Eion ite found an MD known in as nickel. Also nickelise. 
nd thence proceeds to nicking Sashes. _ mod. use only in Old Nick, the devil, supposed Ticheli Wick ted ir 1d be employek 
5. I aay to eat ik ee Hae iii. uy bea perverted use of ( St.) Nicholas (G Nico- EES eS a es jet, IV.S 
. In coal-mining, to cut (the coal) on the side, laus, in popular form Nickel, applied tothe devil, |. ; 67 ker as ait 
oh EES HOES 2 ite pn derouiing: The T ete.). It is otherwise taken foie derived, with mide aaien (oik cer odeng rS 
of the coal-seam which has been kirved and nicked is thi ; r y r 3, nicor. rater. ONE. 
A T tn pele ie en a Waneer oF ponso O NS nicor, a W ater- nickelous (nik’el-us), 4. 
i to make an incision at the root of the tail to cause 2°02 1: tOr Unis, see nicker’.] ‘The devil: usu- b i taining nickel. 
a TA ally with the addition of Old. Tat woon ey APES oah Ck 
nick? (nik), v.i. [CME-nicken, nikken =OFries, Don’t swear by the Styx. Sted ee 
hnekka = MD. nicken, D. nikken, also knikken It’s one of Old Nick's plat d with nicae ]-plā 
nod, wink, = MLG. LG. nicken — OHG. nicchen, Most abominable tricks nickel-plating (nik’e pa 
MHG. G. nicken = Sw. nicka = Dan. nikke, nod; OR MED Omi ac, of covering the surface 0 
freq. of AS. hnigan = OS. Imigan = OFries. nicks: (ni _ JG Saxe, Dan Phaeton. of nickel, either by means" 
hniga, niga = D. nijgen = MLG. nigen = OHG. nicka oe v. t [< nick(name).] To nick- or by electrodeposition, D 
A NE mi = Teel. kniga = Sw. name; hence, to annoy or tease by nicknaming. proving their appearance o 
ga =D 3 Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me, ities, or of rendering them ies 


[< nickel + ous.) Re 


Coated € 


Jan. neje = Goth. hneiwan, strong verb, Com: i 
I j t! 8 b mended by the state: i i 7 P ture. 
bow, sak, aoe AS. hnægan, goma- A prince, tonen Pees ao, Ka nik eLsil’vėr), ub s w Fn 
nēgan = .hneigan, neigen 5 i iv, z eow? teu 
igan, neigen, G Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv, 3. many names of the alloy best m FS yeusillé 


th. hnaiwjan, weak verb, cause nickar-nuts, n. pl. Same as bonduc-seeds. as German silver, and in Germ? 


end, etc.; perhaps akin to L. co- nickar-tree, n. See nicker-ir iver J 
3 ; 3 z y Me cher-tree. x “mer, under silvel 1 4 x 
at, nicere, beckon, nictare, wink: nick-eared (nik’érd), a. Crop-eared. BeolGermar er K nickel i 
9 steed anya ae ees miek ast a re onan ca xpickets aig 
Ape y t ; ‘ ar H. a 5 a ¢ : ase ty CAD 
; 'aylor, Ph. van Artevelde, II., iii. 1. nickerl+ (nik’ér), % [ 


; or- Spre ya 
nicked (mikt), p.a. [<nickl + -ed2.] Notched; miker, nikyr, nykers nykyr, a water p , niet ; 


& nel nougt com sone. ; 
'Palerne(E. E. T. S.) 1. 4145, OMarginate; specifically, in entom., having a ni in inflection 2/54 ta 
[I trast you will not nick small but distinct notch: said of a diesen eee sea-monster, & h Pi 
Scott, Abbot, xxxviii. Nickel (nik el), n. and a. [= D. G. nickel = rede. necker, D. nikko Oy 
Dan. nikkel = . nickel = Russ. nikkeli = NL. makker (2) OG. nicker) = 
s ccol, < Sw. nickel, nickel, so called byCron- MHG. niches, nickes (very 
a dt in 1754, abbr. from Sw. Lopparnickel (Q. i 
pe cmckel), a mineral containing the metal, < i 
“ Ippar (=H. copper) + “nickel, a word identified ter-sprite) (whence E. mY n NIPP ator 
se y some with G. Nickel, the devil (see Nickt) Teel. nykr, & water-g0 P sl pena gter? 
= (cf, cobalt as related to kobold), and by others Sw.neck,näck=Dan. n0 e mO ene 
Te Pilgrim, 6 compared with Icel. hnikill (Haldorson), a ball, appar. orig. appli¢ m 
aa rE are let own lumi ] I. n». 1. Chemical symbol, Ni; atomie deep” not definitely neis 
s, Guardian O N at on a 
20% ; 58. A metal closely related to cobalt, hippopotamus), an 
hich it almost always occurs. The two are, 
e that their chemical separation isby Skt. y nij, wash. 


water-sprites; per a : 
ri rolled of nickel I ciated with one. of 


rolled; in this and ~ 
cobalt. Nickel and tions, passed out 0 


‘nickle (nik’1) 


A ly Oty 
AAN mota âme ME 


you are old 
ay see a nicor ? 
‘athoms 


head 
g lying down 
g - 


a i jermen ; Hypatia, xii 
weg for ashe icinqstey, Hypatia, Xi. 
joes, peard € ping Sor f King 1 PER 
eles nick? + -0r Ay ile 
i r i y root- 
$ e > specifically —(@) A wos 

Dic ks. 3 g-point al 
2 UES whi p wicks: the cutting- tae atha 
sith at Worpecker (Ang to cut the cire 
wlers who in the 
century roamed 
sing themselves 


drunken bullies 
ing the strain of the 
pile ac il ots Vand yet your modern mu- 
{ro fy the EOE tg defend their wint 
il 


-og their Revells keep; 
fè. o that Rakes their © 
js the at gnomies of Saep n 
sie d Pence Ihe yr the Casemen Se 


Gay, Trivia, iii. 323. 


‘Jdren’s play- 
aie for children’s play: | 
kind of marble for rormerly also nicher, 
t By i} nik’ér)) V te [ “i i To neigh. 
picker O of neigh] 1- ac 
jghers 14 e milk-whyt steids, 
neigi i gie thee all thieso min pelts 
thst prones m nicher Child's Ballads, VI. 46). 
z ie ATMS ‘ 
iat nicker at the laste a sword as 
Jon nags one lid of a corn-chest. N 
ihe te clank of the lid of Scott, Monastery, XX3 
i small 
to him ina body. _ One with a sma 
came (0 Ti gladly at sight of him. on 
i L. Wallace, Ben Hur, p. 288. 
9, Tolaugh with half-suppressed catches of the 
voice; emigger [ cotch.] 3 v.] Aneigh; also 
neker (nik’¢r), 2- [<nicker3, v.] A neigh; also, 
a vulgar laugh. ; 
When she came to the Horper CONS 
Pre ae mony A ncher a ar. P p 
La eie aene (Child’s Ballads, VI. 6). 
nicker-nuts (nik’ér-nuts), 2. pl. Same as bon- 
due-seeds. T 
nicker-pecker (nik'èr-pek”èr), n. A wood- 
pker; especially, the green woodpecker, Geci- 
wsciridis, Also called nickle. [Prov. Eng.] 
ticker-tree (nik’ér-tré), x. The name of two 
dimbing shrubs, Cesalpinia Bonducella and C. 
Borde, found in the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres, ‘Their seeds, called nicker-nuts, bonduc-sceds, 
t Milucea beans, are carried by ocean currents to remote 
mi In India these, as also the root, are used as a tonic 
Tae See bonduc-seeds, Also written nickar-tree. 
ae efle (uik’ing-fil), n. A thin file for 
tic a, lenicks in serow-heads, E. H. Knight. 
a aT ing-sd), n. A small circņlar 
idkle nies the nicks in serew-heads, ete. 
niter peele n. [Var. of nicker2.] Same as 
Ucknack (nik nak 
K (nik'nak), n. 1, See knickknack. 


Mhe fumiture, th i 
uals yin i he draperies, and the hundred and one 
aro è y 
Wah ot tate i a eon étagères showed the 
oad Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 64. 
ete aana present contributed. 
d ae t come to cards; but shall be 


horses 
oh „nieke 


$. A repast to wi 

A jel 

iit the repast n 

Eas 5 ick-nack, eí 

À i + ¥e35 we all contribute as uaap Pose i 

c ack, ’ Foote, The N: i 

l e , The Nabob, i. 

wh ket an Inickknackery. ; 
itle kickinack et), n. K nicknack + -et.] 


COMES Of cami 
i “ying popish nicknackets about you. 


ice also = = Sw. oknamn 
ey ame (erp Le. eket-, eker-name = 
“iow gto. after hy y LG. also as verb, 
site nique, ania < eke + name. Tn 
nod: seg nick? ame, nique is appar. 
ntempi, pee - A name given 

On, or repr g 

A ; proach 
vaa ling TA cons appellation. 
bein ie sas ifit were a contemp- 
reni B. Jonson. 
7 -ends, of Fair 
` em adeed it isan 


: i A wery good na it [ 3 
<4), and in niri and gota ISIE it [Job] is; onl y one I know that ain't nidder 
, Nick b „] Ademon $ k Gait ticken, Pickwick, xyi MiCotiana? (nické-ehi-ae è 
Moe a nis ór nixy. HO SDame renam), otp brats aad a -ana.] The literatos te, Eh [< mieotitan) 
named; ppr. nicknaming. [< nick Pp. nick- ns iterature o £ 
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name, n.) To nicotianin (ni-k6’shi-an4 f tobaceo, 
5; % -in2, 
opprobrious appellation. (2) To call by an improper or of pene It i 
rou nick irtue ; vi A acco, Tt has 
You nickname virtue ; vice you should have spoke and affords ee 
Shak., L L Lv. 2 349, Bicotina (nik-g-ti'ng), n 
display, they utter with an _i#é: i pith 


on, which t ay 2 
Whithy, Five Pointy ae name mete, Nicotine 


give a nickname to, 


And, instructed in the art of 
air of plausibility this jarg. 
physics. 

@) 
nicknamed Jack. 
men aids pena n. A notched stick used 
as a tally or reckoning. [Secten ne 

ney soning. [Scotch and prov. When ammo 

He was in an unco kippage when w 
instead o' the nick-sticks, whilk, he said. 
cient way o’ counting between trades 


[NL] Same as nien- 


À (nik’6-tin r 
vertisement, lina, ND mieca c= 


nicotina, tobacco CM h 
to: as, John, + inal] A volat EIEE icot (see nicotiany 
obtained from 7 oe alkaloid hase (CyoHy4No) 


nickum (nik’um), x. [Appar. < Nicht 2, ism -he y; ne eE ee aes 
amero addition Tl ee BBC + -um, ee L The pricas morbid effects of the ex- 
Be ee [Seoteh. A i nicotinize (nik’6-tin-iz), v. t; pret. and 
nico (nik o ), n. [S hort for Nicol prism; named nicotinized, ppr. nicotinizing, {x miesie E Aai 
after the inventor, William Nicol of Edinburgh _ To impregnate with nicotine, = 
(died 1851): see prism.] A Nicol prism li i vai 
prism.— Crossed nicols. See polarization. 


See Micotyliat (nik-6-til’i-a), n. [< nicot(ian) + -yl 
A £ ed nicols + -ia.] Same as nicotine. i 

Nicolaitan (nik-6-la‘i-tan), n. [< *Nicolaite (< Rictate (nik’tat), v. i.; pret. and pp. nictated, 
LL. Nicolaite, < Gr. Nuo2airai, pl., a sect prob, PPY- nictating. [< L. nictatus, pp. of nictare, 
so called from a person named Nicolaus, Gr, Wink: see nick?) i =e 
Nixóžaoc, > L. Nicolaus) + -an.] One of an an. | Neither is it to be 


To wink; nictitate, 
tinomian sect mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 15 of ™ the eyes of man that they went theo eee 
which little is known. ? ee Herel membrane, which the eyes of many other 

nicolo (nik’6-16),n. [It.] A kind of large bom- pices carnished withal. Ray, Works of Creation, ik. 
bardon, a reed-instrument used in the seven- nictation (nik-ta’shon), n. [K L. nictatio(n-), 
teenth century, one of the forms from which o0 king, < nictare, wink: seenictate.] Same 
the oboe and bassoon were developed. $ TCO: 

nicort, n. See nickerl. amie oni as sicallan glo the most part when we are 

Nicothoé (ni-koth’6-€), n. [NL.] A genus of performed AE Ve ea oe 
parole siphonostomous crustaceans; lobster- Cudicorth, Intellectual System, p. 161. 
ice.. E A z nictitans (nik’ti-tanz), n.; pl. nictitantes (nik- 

nicotia (ni-ko’shiii), n. [NL., < Nicot (see nico- fata). [NL., se. ee a 
tian) + -ia.] Nicotine. The winker; the third eyelid or nictitating mem- 

nicotian (ni-ko’shi-an), n. and a. [= It. ni- braneof many animals: more fully called mem- 
coziana, < F. nicotiane (NL. nicotiana), tobacco, brana nictitans. 
so called after Jean Nicot, a French ambassa- nictitant (nik’ti-tant), a. [< L. nictitan(t)s, 
dor to Portugal, who sent a species of the ppr. ofnictitare, wink: see nictitate.]) Inentom. 
plant from Lisbon to Catherine de Medicis, haying the central spot or pupil lunate instead 
about 1560.] I. n. 1+. Tobacco. of round: said of an ocellated spot. 

To these I may associat and joyn our adulterat Nicotian Dictitate (nik’ti-tat), v. 7.: pret. and pp. nicti- 

or tobaco, so called of the kn. sir Nicot, that first brought tated, ppr- nictitating. [< L. nictitatus, pp- of 


it over, which is the spirita ennustab begets many nictitare, freq. of nictare, wink: see nictate.] 
ugly and deformed phantasies in the brain. aan Sai 
z Optick Glasse of Humours (1639). (Nares.) Towink.—Nictitating membrane. See membrane. 


itati in pathol., a variety of histrionic 
And for your green wound: youn Baleamun snd ye micu tine Bde ania winking or clonic spasm of 
St. John’s wort are all mere gulleries and trash to it, es- the orbicularis ebrar paum 
pecially your Trinidado; your Nicotian is good too. $ > nictitation Mik ttashon), n. [< nictitate + 
B. Jonsom Eyery Maninin Anonn -ion.] The act of winking. Also nictation. 
2. One who smokes or chews tobacco. [Rare.] ‘Tho eye ls sduallive een to he net ar a 
It isn’t for me to throw stones, though, He have been chief, aid resents p hostile demonstration, the quickness 
a Nicotian : j re than hait my days. ictitation exceeding even tha 4 
oe 6. Y. e Poe the Preakfast-table, v. She ue ik = Biblistheca Sacra, XLV. 12. 
IL. a. Pertaining to or derived from tobacco. yigamental (nid-a-men’tal), a. [< nidamentum 
What shall I say more? this gourmand oe whiffes him- + -al.] Protec- 
selfe away in Nicotian Incense to the idol of his vain in- 5+ 6 of eggs,em- 
temperance. Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat, Ist sermon. bryos, EAS 
Nicotiana! (ni-kō-shi-ā'nä), n. [NL. (Tourne: covering orcon- 
fort, 1700), < F. nicotiane, tobacco: seen icotian.] taining such ob- 
A genus of narcotic plants of the order Solanacee jects; secreting 
and the tribe Cestrinew, known by the many- 4n egg-case or 
seeded capsule and cleft calyx. The maa he capsule: thus, a 
estimated at from 35 to 50, mostly American, with a pird’s nest is 
nidamental with ee E 
Nis e 
respect 2 Da Sa EALA an oyster- 
e and youre shell. a, young whelks. 
= enta 
ida me capeule—Nidamental glands, Seo gand 
capqamental ribbon, the string of ezes of ae ma 
Tasks, covered and connected by the secretion o the ni 


mental gland. z > z : z 
idam nid-a-men’tum), n.; pl. nidamen: 
a Tee the materials for a nest, a nest, 
Cnidus, anest: seenide.] An egg-case; apro- 
tective case or covering of ova. ; 
The eggs. -- are usually deposited in aggregate masses, 
each enclosed in 2 


i + (nid’a-ri), n. [< L. nidus, a nest, + 
are y A collection of nests. 


In this rupellary nidary does the female Tay egga ona 
a (ni-da’shon), n. [< L- nidus, a nest 


F] l ù ; t 
M ide, nidus), + -ation.] The developmen 
ae es epithelium in the intermen- 
; , strual periods. e 
A jicotiana Tabacumt aa leaf from the stem? nidder taid èr), v. t (A dial, for of nemert, 
a omera brag pa wane seci A ddef Oo keep down or under. ien 


z qs- they are mainly 
in Australasia and the Pulte HP Re They base ae 
herbs, a few shrubs, ani : greenish, oF arpli 

divided leaves, and white, Y ellowish ie the tobacco genus, 
flowers in panicles or aeon um., See tobacco. ‘is 
the common species being -¥- 72 
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; nidder 
old or hunger; hence, to stunt in growth. keep nodding, as when very 
hadi Se ra, And Lady K. néd-nodded her head, 


They niddart ither wi lang braid swords, Lapp'd in a turban fancy-bred. A 
Till they were bleed Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Fancy Ball. 


y men. a 
Rose the Red and White hittie (Child's Ballads, V. 403). That odd little nid nodding face is too good to be kept 


nod repeatedly; 
sleepy. 


Seotch in all uses. to ourselves. K <3 
niddicockt (to, na. [< niddy + cock, all to ourse  viss Ferrier, Inheritance, iii. 104. (Davies.) 
used as a dim, suflix.) A foolish person; ® nidor (ni‘dgr), n. [= Tt. nidore, < L. nidor, a 
‘i avor; sa- 


noodle. vapor, steam, smell, savor. ] Odor 
They were neuer such fond niddicockes as to offer anie oy smell, as of cooked food. 


pa an a ar ened, ironiaa of Ireland, p. %. The flesh-pots reek, ang the uncovered dishes send forth 
ri F or ‘vy ells. 
| deservest to be stak’d, as a nidor and hungry Bae Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 702, 


Si edin ti enf for being such a goose, 
erie and niddecock, to dye for love. 2 nidorose (ni’dõ-rõs), &. [< L. nidorosus, steam- 
Gayton’s Festivous Notes, p. G1. (Nares.) ing, recking, €nidor, a steam, smell, aroma: sec 
niddipoll} (nid’i-pol), a. [< niddy + polll.] nidor.] Same as nidorous. Arbuthnot. [Rare.] 
Foolish; silly. Stanihurst, Æneid, iv. 110. nidorosity (ni-d0-r0s’i-ti), n- [<nidorose + -ity.] 
niddle-noddle (nid’l-nod‘l), v. ìi [Preq. and Eructation with the taste of undigested meat. 
dim. of nidnod. To nod or shake lightly; The cure of this nidorosity is by vomiting and purging. 
waggle. Floyer, Preternatural State of the Animal Humours. 
Her head niddle-noddled at every word. ; Atel m.) 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Christening. yjqorous (ni/dd-1us), a. [Sometimes nidrous ; 
niddle-noddle (nid’l-nod’l), a. [< niddle-nod- =F. nidoreux = Pg. It. nidoroso, < L. nidorosus, 
dle, v] Vacillating: as, ‘niddle-noddle poli- steaming: see nidorose. | Steaming; reeking; 
ticians,” IV. Combe, Dr. Syntax, iii. 1. resembling the odor or flavor of cooked meat. 
niddy (nid’i), n.; pl. niddies (-iz). [Appar & — pcense and nidorous smells, such as were of sacrifices, 


? : * 
yar. of noddy.] A fool; a dunce; a noodle. were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to dispose men 


[Prov. Eng.) to devotion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 932. 
nide+ (nid), n. [= F. nid, OF. ni (> E. obs. ny1) nidose (ni’dos), 4. [Short for nidorose.] Emit- 
= Pr. niu, nicu, nis, ni = Sp. nido = Pg. ninho ting a stench like that of burnt meat, rotten 
= It, nido, nidio, < L. nidus, a nest, a brood: see eggs, or other decaying animal matter. 

nest] A nest; a nestful; a clutch or brood: nidulant (nid’G-lant), a. [< L. nidulan(t-)s, ppr- 
as, a nide of pheasants. Johnson. of nidulari, build a nest: see nidulate, v.] In 


poco (nid’ér-ing), « [A var. of niding, bot., lying free in a cup-shaped or nest-like 
nithing.] Same as nething. body, as the sporangia in the receptacle of 
Faithless, mansworn, and nidering. Scott. plants of the genus Nidularia; also, lying loose 


niderling (nid’ér-ling), n. [A var. of nidering, in pulp, like the seeds of true berries. Lindley. 
with term. -/ingl.] Same as nithing. [Prov. Also nidulate. ; 

Eng.] Nidularia (nid-a-la‘ri-i), n. [NL. (Tulosne, 
nidge (nij), v. t.; pret. and pp. nidged, ppr- nidg- 1844), < L. nidulus, a little nest, < nidus, a nest: 
ing. [An assibilated form of nig2.) In ma- see nide, nidus.) A genus of gasteromycetous 


sonry, to dress the face of (a stone) with a sharp- fungi, typical of the family Nidulariacee. The 
pointed hammer instead of a chisel and mallet. peridium’ ie Resale globone, at fee closed, but at length 
Pee opening with a circular mouth; sporangia numerous; 
ae id Need oF ed ee ene dressed on sporesminute. Fourteen species are known, growing on 
o ai RUIEACE os pone Te OF. 2a ia tefi wood, some of which are popularly known as fairy-purses. 
nidgeryi c Cs aS P nigerie, tiling, Nidulariaceæ (nid-a-lari-a’se-6), 2- pl- [NL. 
ate if Ce eae aes, rifle; apiece of (Elias Fries, 1822), < Nidularia + -acew.] A 
4 So eae! 7 A: ipo _ family of gasteromycetous fungi, taking its 
a mar (ai are Up eS Wager, name from the genus Nidularia. The spores are 
+ MGET, . . nidgery.) A noodle; a contained within a distinct peridium, either simple or 
fool; an idiot. donnie gigh peona transformed into a gelatinous sub- 
¥ear hi omni Ti P ae , Stance over the apical region, exposing the interior. Also 

m not, mistress. Tis a gentle nigget; you MAY  Vidulariacei. See bird's-nest Sungus, under bird’s-nest. 


play with him, as safely with him as with his bauble. A 7> DE AA eA = 
7 “Viddleton and Rorley, Changeling, iü. 3, Nidularieæ (nid’u-la-11’¢-6), n. pl. [NL., < Ni- 


It {niding) significth,as it seemeth, no more thanabiect, arta + -ew.] Same as Nidulariacec. 


base-minded, false-hearted, coward, or nidget. Nidularium (nid-i-la’ri-um), n. (NL. (Le- 
Prides ace ae Languages. mamno, 1854), so called in allusion to the head of 
eane nigit was a foole, ossoms sessile among taller involucral leaves 
Shapt A SD 5 & 
hapt in meane of all. as in a nest; < L. nidulus, a little nest, dim. of 


Armin’s Nest of Ninni i 
nidging (nij’ing), = K ae ree aan nidus, a nest: seo nide, nidus.] A genus of tropi- 
cry, nidget, + -ing?.] Insignificant aetna cal monocotyledonous plants of the order Bro- 
lar a - meliacee and the tribe Bromeliew, known by its 
pa a ce Biel eid on Havo her thanany free sepals, partly coherent petals, EOE 
; ‘Miss Burney, Camilla, ae (Davies.) leaves, and anthers attached by their back. 
nidi, x. Plural of nidus. By Bentham and Hooker it is made part of the 


EE t (nid if i FE cs enus Karatas. See karatas and silk-grass. 
gihan mor E E E A nidulate (nid’G-lat), v. i.; pret. and a nidu- 
Nest Building: constructing a nest sein bird lated, ppr. nidulating. [< L. nidulatus, pp. of 
nidificate (ai ifikat) L E ad aye nidi- niđdulari, build a nest, make a nest for, f req. (cf. 
Jicated, ppr. nidificating. ict: nidificatus, pp. Pe ae Cine), < nidus, anest: see nide, nidus.] 
of nidificare, build a nest: see nidify.) ito 3 CNG maliseg weii 

build a nest; nestle. 


With every step of the recent traveller our inherita the verb.] In bot., same as nidulant. 
the wonderful is diminished. . . . Wherearethefishes Didulation (nid-i-la’shon),». [< nidulate + 


nidificated in trees? -ion.] 1, Nidification; nest-buildi YE 

a as Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 172. Browne, Vulg. Err., Sa ee E, A a 
dification (nid’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [< nidificate young birds. z 

io} 3 £ wildin: A the act or art of con- nidus (adus), n.5 pl. nidi (-di). L. a nest: 

ecially with reference tothe see nide, nyl, and nestl.] 1. A nest; specifi- 

this is done, ; cally, in entom., the nest, case, or cell formed by 

. nidified, ppr. aX insect or a spider for the reception of its 

a nest (also ¢ggs.—2. A place or point in a living organism 

icher, make a Where a germ, whether proper or foreign to the 

Sih nidificare, Organism, normal or morbid, may find means of 

opment: ae the nidus of the embryo in the 

y A nidus of a parasite i intes- 

tine; the nidus of pus. Oa 

The poison 5 idus i 

of the akin; hence its Gharacteriste eruption, nn 

by Dr. T. J. Maclagan. 

3. Any one of the small collections of ganglion- 

lls in the medulla oblongata and elsewhere 

‘hich constitute the deep origins of cranial 

us alled nucleus.—Nidus avis, Same 

equæ, a mare’s-nest. [Hu- 


nidulate (nid’u-lat), a. [< L. nidulatus, pp.: see - 


: niell 
Nidus hi i y 
Saai tee an Ss steato 
posterior medullary ya’ Of the cope deen 
x Sa ary velum a “Erehe D fo 
migoe (1), (Cn 
Che eee, IY. nico = Pr. n MICE, nye 
» Pr. nepta = Sp. nipp nepsa t 
1 = Sp. nie psa 1 
nepta; the forms sent = Cat ( a (Op 
forms of l. neptis eptia and pe S'ien Mi 
AS nG ME. nifte = a 
= MLG. nichte, nifie 7 at Ties p 
T EA a ma VAJ tE, y S. ni 
OHG. nift, dim. nfi Sy Mele o 
nipt (pron. nift), niece: - HG. 
granddaughter; a fem = Skt 
nephew.) 1ł. A grandai 3 
lineal descendant, whee or 
specifically, a grandday ie a 
__ Laban answeride to h ym: 5 ae 
the flockis, and alle that th y do À 
De] 


s Wytreg 
what may I do to my thon beloj And 
y Sones and to 06t, bo SP, 
© my metered myne St 
Mecer 


The emperor Augu 
he had by himself during his 
nephew of hisniece— thatisto: ; 
degree of lineal descent, i) 

Who meets us here? n | 
' re meen ny, 
Led in the hand of her kind oa tagene = 
9 iG 

Shak, Ric 

ee eee > s Ric i 
2. The daughter of one’s brothe a : 
I scarce did know you, uncle: th es Sister, 

Whose breath, indeed, these hangs hac j 
ave new 


: 
Shak., Othe ye 


O by the bright he: 
You were that Psy 


nieceship (nés’ship), n. ees 
relationship of a niece, [Rare.] ship] Ty 
She i 
remote nie 


allied to Tam in an 
-ship. Southey, DN Ea 
nieft, n. An obsolete form of neaj. “= 
niel (ni-el’), n. and v. [< F. nicle: seo nny È 
Same as nicho. > 2 Seema) 
nielled (ni-eld’), p. a. [< niel + -cd2.] Ni 
SA ES -ed2.] Niello 
niellistt (ni-el’ist), n. [< niello 4 al 
worker in niello; a maker of niellos, ~~ 
Michelangelo di Viviano was employed a Mint aa 
highly reputed as a niellist, enariialiige Se 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p,m 
niello (ni-el’6), n. [= F. nielle = Sp. niel, (I. 
niello, < ML. nigellum, neut. of L. nigellus, black. 
ish, dark, dim. of niger, black: sce negro, nigre- 
cent.] 1. A design in black on a surface d 
silver, as that of a plaque, chalice, or anya f 
namental or useful object, formed by engar 
ing the design and then filling up the incise! 


box 
Niello, from toP of snuff 


compos te 


furrows with an alloy A 
ur 

per lead, crude sulp F rack d à 

5 is 


ng white ° 
pears e 


ssion ta 


Tt is from such i 

the modern ch din 

have origina ' 
the ‘elorentine goldsmith 
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such inlays in For a poor nijling toy, that’s worse t 


han nothing, 
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nigger 


| for * 7 L 7 . 
d uset z of sulphur, o. > Lady Alimeny, E 3 pe ni 
corp Vr verent alloy niftt, n. [ME.. also nifte, < AS pa Wares.) ear (nig'ärd), r. {< nigga ‘ A 
k di ; A Jte, < AS. nift stint AS niggard a.) Ii 
qe d up of ygraved on the see niece.| A niece, TER Seg The Supply sparingly (Rare.] i 
ree ade Yete res engraved on Aag nifty ifti ae, The dee aly. 7 
Sree S saaa ee ne mAT, A hearann taoin Good iy seg a 
*, a n > e in stye a ce ee arance; up tothe i í " 3 
ie sac post Saute Byzantine Int, p. Xli night (nig), a. and n (ME ag Gas [Slang. ù we will niggard with a {ttle rest 
a a z 7 iy - |] . 7 id ti re aa P 4 ye 
Tar Dyed: a perkins It jefined above. hnoggr = Sw. njugg = AS. hneúw pile Icel. IL. intrans Tob i Shak., J, C., fv. 8, 22%, 
ero v of the kind ¢ erought as well with gardly, scanty. Hence niggard. ree he ng- Within thine ° parsimonious or niggardly, 
id work grayed, tilled in with a black gle, nigon, ete.] a Stinev niggish, nig- And, tender aia bnd hurfest thy content, 
4, ME ot onl Bi fato sil As nm of our Fathers, i 258. (Rare. | i 7 C Mangy; niggardly. irl, makest waste in ntagarding, 
pers Pgs CUt M poek, CRUT? ans of niello; Nig and har Tae niggardi Shak,, Sonnets, 1, 
vi ot ses rat ¢ decorating by my surface altes ‘Vt and hard in'al'[hjle live. Quoted fn seraiaanm mete tym. [Also niggardize, nigardise : ¢ 
metallic P y the art 7g 60 3 if Proetallic ground. II. ». A stingy person; a niggard -a Batis ie: Niggardliness; parsimon 
gelo eaa vel ee jor of tnem . < niello, n.] To Some of them been hard nigges, A he had Vp and starned amidst those T) 2s 
ag Mey with tS Also nte © treat with And some of hem be hE a € had store, which niggardis forbade him trish 
ai lack Vg)ste t [ ‘ell o-work; trea vi been proude and gaie. his owne defence, 3 P orbade him to disburse in 
otio menns OF process nigl (nig), v.i. [< nig) Plowinan's Tate, 1.718, Twere pity thon by nigga dia teeta a aS 
A att ee Pele nig, a. sti A wW vou ggardize sl 
e py the ea highly poine yrr, 494 niggardly. mg’, 4.) Tobestingy; be ee meting ayn amea 
iello a was e pneye. Brit., + ag eA 2 7 ayton, i 
Us q plate i Ene Hare, G2 iel, niel- Is it not better to healpe the mother and mistres niggardliness (mig'ärd-ti Pe eae Matilda: 
ii i: QE. niellare, Ne "country with thy goods and body than by w Tess of thy of being niggardly op tines). n, The quality 
lit) + The process of deco- thy hande, and nigging, to make h Made uthholding pi ggardly or stingy; sordid parsimo 
o (Mee gd ure) dork so done.— thineenmemy? ~~ ake her not hable to kepeout MSgardly (nig’iird-li 3 ; ta 
TLE eget so, the Work S0 i the Or mio® (nie). y Aylmer (1550). (Dana) ardly; © nigori p ogy EA mod. E, nig- 
g jth mieloji orated pottery ing eer nig? (mig), n. [Perhaps a var. of nicki] Ą Sordidly UE LA 1. [ike a niggard; 
meneo Ped DE stamine rent Pior, producing a aay pee a chip. (Prov. Eng.] stingy 5 sane e close-fisted ; 
are ine A tay of 2 nig? (mig), v. t.; pret. and pa : : aS : Yy person, 
aments iy witli C : ae A T and pp. nigged, ppr. nig- Where the = K = 
et ae p. Ind. niepa + E. bari?) a. 5 nig?,n.; ef. niggle. Hende ne i not for the stow tnd a Pe Poantienl take 
wind n = lian tree, Samadera To clip (money).—2. Same as nidge Si RNR iets Bp. Hall. 
plepa bari pitter Bast pe hose of quas- nig? (nig), n. An + BOLT eae o agreed fvited us all to dine with her there, which we 
The bark ‘i roperties allied to those J (Si $ ; An abbreviation of nigger? fellow to dily to te him, he being the most niggardly 
4 th p bark Slang. “es , It seems, in the world. Pepys, Dia I. 295. 
fidit ¥ Jera- OF niota-bar’s. |. NI A $ i 2. Char: PA f ia an 
sa samaderd- © pem- bèr’ ji m [NL. The field hands will be too much for her, I reckon; - Characteristic of a niggard; meanly i 
were a Oan) tamed after J. E. Nic- of the little nigs have no clothes at all. ° reckon; some monious; scanty: as, iari ar : 
(Ruiz and 563). a Jesuit Lessor of S A Harper's Mag., LXXVIII 248. “ggardly thrift. 3 z 
si rember (2° at Madrid.] A genus of creepmg nigardt, nigardiet, n. Obsolete forms of e fe living, ... of about four hundred pounds yearly 
Ih natural history’ "bs of the order Solanacee and gard, niggardy. vee was to be resigned to his son: . .. no niggardly 
£ or spreading Aokin known byits five exsert- Nigella (ni-jel'ä), n. (NL. (Tournefort, 1700) pe ET CH 7 
hetribe Spt hed to the apex of the slender fem. of L. nigellus, dark, blackish, dim. of niger, =Syn. Parsimonious, ae int 7 Northanger ADDEN 
ed stamens Or ere are about 20 species, from South black: see nigrescent. Cf. niello.] A genus of _‘lose-fisted, saving, pe a ed end JUL Ze 
corolla Eres, They have smooth undivided leavesand ornamental plants of the polypetalous order niggardly (migʻärd-li), adr. [Early mod. E. 
; areata Teris bearing pale-violet or whi Ranunculacee, the tribe Helleborew, and the ™Jardly, nygerdly ; < niggardly, a.) _ Inthe man- 
ello) itary, P porder. Various spe Fe z y ggaragy, m 
: fen with an Fe es Cled cup-flowe subtribe Jsopyrew, known by the united carpels Per of a niggard; sparingly: parsimonionsly. 
led ganien cits and N. rivularis, the latter having forming a com- We gave money to the Frier-servants, and that not nis- 
them sre 21 x ith yellow center, used in the decoration of yjound ovary. gardly, considering our light purses and long journey. 
JA shite flowers with y Pherae about 23 Sandys, Travailes. D156. 
paket stiener), n. [< Nierstein (see species, natives of niggardness (nig'ärd-nes), n. Niggardline 
iE Niersteiner (nér's' ')s L; AGS Ater Z a 8), n. Niggardliness. 
i def.) t-¢r.] Akind of Rhine wine named from the Mediecaueen All preparations, both for food and lodging, such ax 
Nierstein, near Mainz. seca ee would make one detest niqgardnex, it is so sluttish a vice. 
Laas Seo neds’ ern Asia. They Sir P. Sidney, 
jeve (DEV), n. ee NEM. 2 _, are erect annuals, Sen Ee A easel 
HoE (ME. abbr. and contr. from an if: with alternate Yo hinder the niggardness of surviving relatives from 
eel if] ? An if: unless 3 feathery dissected cheating the dead out of the Church's services, 
see an aNd VY. ; Be Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 315. 


leaves, and whit- 
ish, blue, or yel- 
lowish flowers. 
The species are 
called fennel-jlow- 
er, especially the 


Gret perile bi-twene hem stod, 
Nif mare of hir knygt mynne. 
Sir Gurayne and the Green Knight (E. ©. T. S.), 1. 1769. 
uff (nif), v.i. (Cf. mig] To quarrel; be of- 
fended. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


+ Ay > STF common N. Da- 
nifer (uif’ér), v. % [Said to be < neaf, nieve, NASEN and VN. 
seite, the fist: see neaf.] To exchange or bar- sativa. Both are 


te, (Seotch.] 


in aaee on the subject, and he was nifered away 


garden-plants, the 
former vividly af- 
fecting the imagi- 
nation, as appears 


pony, 
Titon-Purner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 351. from the names 


nifier (nif’ér), n. 


niggardoust (nig 


niggardyt (nig’ir 


dus), a. [< niggard + -ous,) 


Niggardly; parsimonious. 
This couetou# gathering and nigardows Keping. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 4. 
niggardshipt (nig’ird-ship), n. [< niggard + 
-ship.| Niggardliness; stinginess. 


Surely like as the excesse of fare is to be instly reproued, 
so in a noble man moch pinchyng and nygardstarp of meate 
and drynke is to be discommended. l 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 


-di), n. [<{ ME. nigardie, nigar- 


a barter, Rin nifer, v] An exchange; Pishop'sacort, dev- dye; < niggard + -y3.)_ 1. a 
Yese yonr atate w heirs compar ingr mis ahd FO. ronesing Branch ot ieda Damas Tit me grevet meet Mi MEU Tale 1 172 
sl pai at tue nier: 5 latter, see fennel- a, the fruit. a NA ei nE 
Diflel (nie? > » Address to the Unco Guid. flower, caraway, 2, gith, nutmeg-jlower, and black cumin 55 3 ae aay 
niki) va i; t mi 5 šati The negardye in kepynge hyr ryc! 
rifling »% t.5; pret. and pp. n iffled, ppr (under cumin).— Nigella-seed, the seed of N. sativa. te tear Tre RER 
itelem, ¢ Orme also nivel; < MIS. *n inten. nigeott, n. eee meee i RA Chiaticer: Fortine, Ls 
Lnr vac tiler, sniffe, snivel; perhaps ¢ Bigert, n. An obso ete spelling of nigger. olien [<nig? + erl, CE equiv. 
i ; 3 S z 3 L É vane er (nig’ér), n. : ; 
nil aS snout: see. neb.] ‘ao nite ; nigernesst, n. [<$ L. niger, Diack, T aue ee eg Same as niggard, 2. 
(nif), v ; ? Blackness. nigger? (nig’), 1- [Formerly niger, nge, 
hifiin TO 4) pret, and ifed 3 Their nigernesse and coleblack hue. 3 2 D. G. Sw. Dan: neger = Russ. 
ie pr Obscure; ef. n fe) 1o : Bae Goldini of Ovid's eee Cee ee me CB. negre (16th century), now nègre, (Sp. 
e] ““ng.]—2. To eat hastily Stea 5 Niger oil. A food-and lamp-oil expressed from de Tk. negro, a black man, à negro: see negro. 
Uthat ( if? Sse REO Niger seeds ENNY ot, as generally su posed, a ‘* cor- z 
hima aie n. (Cf. nijle.] A trifle Niger see ds. See Guizotia. LE notion” of negro, put is ely dop % 
itne ERs. and $ A hi io'ärd), n. and a. [Early mod. f lier form neger, Which is derive 5 
Se eae T s eead CEE hjara nygard misen CME) + yay te En drom the SP, PE. Melt 
Segre, Hous; dainty; Taino -ard.] In. 1. À stingy or close-fisted pers; which E. negro is taken directly.] 1. A 
‘alate grumbli e a parsimonious or aa paromi] one man; a negro. Woe, is more] English tn form Oa 
Whig. o lock ng betw, z stints, or supplies sparingly; & 2 and was formerly exten! used 
FROG gent UP Ween ] ‘ « stints, or supplies sp negro, 0 1 to iis use is now confi 
a Y Sentleg that a a penal its kine ae gene Tp a 2 greet a nygard that voids vat witnoat Cygunie P peee it tanii ar e 
a Riy p 7 a Guy Mannerine te ee aa 2 uaa Tere ol gwite ‘of Bath's Tale, 1. 383. yeys more or less of contempt] 
j or po ttna fies (s 8, xliv. amieson.) aucer, Prol. alway E R ob toes 
i Me titer a, ang, or gs (iz). A trifling fellow. But these couetous nigardes passe on in Paa an Bae oe 
i z A trig DE, also a both uses, | + ye time present, & alway spare = fer ore, Works, P: S Cap i 
me j a thin, Me; SRT = . 
aS Te Rerveq tin or a, mation sr sate] lf Fortune has a Niggard been to thee, 
d with value. Devote thy self to Z tg Batires, x 
fe j ET at gles aa fables. Congreve, tr- 7 Ie KE 
U Ton Mart of cutee Summoner's Tale, 1.62, 2. A false bottom in à già », used for § 
7 nthe}, Women), Cot eral Ns GGE. 
deih ai 8 dr grave. el. so nigger. bottoms 
La cure foe ote Probably a veil, _ Niggarda, generally called nize (Oe 
oy Cl ae n, en teenth century. for eate a London Labour and London Poor, TI. & 
a nifl, mist (= > l La SOE eee Tous! 
o, hant = I, a. Sparing; stinting; Pras 
ee? heim = E. . a. Sparing; § i o our demands, 
. Sion of mist and Niggard of question ; WË, ak., Hamlet, til, 1. 13. 
0 Knife 4. Most free in his reply- nature had apparently con- 
-ing2.]) Trifli Those lands which a niggard) ature eae 
Me mg; 


demned to perpetual povi otley. Dut 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 


and obser Republic, T. 38. 


nigger 
pen by youths just come from home, and somewhat 
$ Paxtoated DY sudden power. Contemporary Rev., L. 75. 
I have no doubt . . . that Karslake and his men had 
potted niggers in their time. Š 
5 Mire. Campbell Praed, The Head-Station, p. 129. 


The bl of Neagers, 
Bie hlsoke king oo Dekker, Bankrout’s Banquet. 


the larva of Athalia cen- 


8. A black caterpillar, 
4, A kind of holo- 


tifolia, the turnip saw-fly.— 
thurian common off the coast of Cornwall, Eng- 
land: so called by Cornish fishermen.— 5. A 
gteam-capstan on some Mississippi river boats, 
used to haul the boat over bars and snags bya 
rope fastened toa tree on the bank.—6, A strong 
jron-bound timber with sharp teeth or spikes 
protruding from its front face, forming part of 
the machinery of a sawmill, and used in cant- 
ing logs, ete.—7. An impurity in the covering 
of an electrical conductor which serves to make 
a partial short cireuit, and thus becomes suf- 
ficiently heated to burn and destroy the insula- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

The consequence of neglect [in examining a wire] might 
De that what the workmen call a nigger would get into the 
armature, and burn it so as to destroy its service. 

Sei. Amer., N. S., LIV. 308. 
nigger? (nig’ér), v. t [< nigger2, n. The ref. 
in def. 1 is to the blackened logs; in def. 2 to 

the imperfect methods of agriculture followed 
bynegroes.] 1. To burn (logs already charred 
or left unconsumed by former fires): with off: 
also, to burn (a log) in two in the middle. [Lo- 
eal, U.S. and Canada. ] 
They niggered the huge logs of with fire, which was 
kept burning for days. 
Stephen Powers, in “Country Gentleman.” 
2. To exhaust (soil or land) by working it year 
after year without manure: with out. S. De 
Vere, Americanisms, p. 116. [Local, U. 8.] 
p egordom (mig'èr-dum), n. [Cnigger? + -dom.] 
iggers collectively. 
Swarming with infant niggerdom. 
W. H. Russell, My Diary, i. 123. (Encyc. Dict.) 
eee fah (nig’ér-fish), n. A serranoid fish, 
Epinephelus or Enneacentrus punctatus, of an 
olivaceous yellow or red color, relieved by small 
round blue spots, with one or two dark spots 
on the tip of the chin and one on the caudal 
j peduncle. It is found in the Caribbean Sea and along 
e coast of Florida. It is one of the groupers, and is also 
` called butter-fish and cony. 
niggerhair (nig’ér-hir), n. A seaweed, Poly- 
siphonia Harvey. : 
niggerhead (nig’ér-hed), n. 1. An inferior 
kind of tobacco pressed in a twisted form.— 
2. A rounded boulder or rock; especially, a 
roundish black rock on the coast of Florida, 
sometimes covered with only a few inches of 
water. 
niggerish (nig’ér-ish), a. [< nigger? + -ish1.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a nigger. 
When I say “colored,” I mean one thing, respectfully, 
and when I say niggerish, I mean another, disgustedly. 
The Atlantic, XVIII. 79. 
nigger-killer (nig“ér-kil’er), x. The whip-tailed 
scorpion: same as grampus, 6. [Florida.] 
nigge ling (nig’ér-ling), n. [< nigger? + -ling1.] 


ttle nigger. 
All the little Niggerlings emerge 
As lily-white as mussels. Hood, A Black Job. 


“Oh see!” quoth he, “those niggerlings thre 
Who have just got emanci ation” : 2 
Barham, ingoldsby Legends, II. 395. 


y (aig tra), a. [< nigger? + -y1.] Nig- 


pulation is essentially and 
ew York Tribune, May, 1862. 


See nidget 


ig’ish), a. 


isht | 
y; 


tr. by Robinson), ii. 12. 
freq 

shreds, parings. 
be ult. con- 


px 


of nig?, v.; nigh (ni), a. 


0. In Public Domain. Gu 
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4. To ake complain of trifles. Halliwell. 


[Prov. Eng. pow 

IL. trans. 1¢. To draw out unwillingly; squeeze 
out or hand out slyly. 

I had but one poor penny, and that I was glad to nig- 
gle out, and buy a holly-wand to grace him through the 
streets, Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, pt. ii. 
2. To play with contemptuously; make sport 
or game of; mock; deceive. 

I shall so niggle you 
And juggle you. Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 3. 
3. To fill with excess of details; over-elaborate. 
niggle (nig’l), n. [< niggle, v.] Small cramped 
handwriting; a scribble; a scrawl. 


Sometimes it is a little close niggle. 
T. Hood, Tylney Hall, Int. 


[< niggle + -erl.] 1. 
trifles.—2. One who is 
clever and dexterous. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
niggling (nig‘ling), n. [Verbal n. of niggle, v.] 

Finicking, fussy, or over-elaborate work. 

Not a few of us, whatever our code of literary esthetics, 
may find delight, fleeting though it be, in the free outline 
drawing of Cooper, after our eyes are tired by the niggling 
and cross-hatching of many among our contemporary real- 
ists. The Century, XXXVIII. 796. 

niggling (nig’ling), a. [< niggle + -ing?.] 1. 
Mean; contemptible. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.) 
—2. Finicking; fussy. 

Titian is said to have painted this highly finished yet 
not niggling picture (“The Tribute-Money ”] in order to 
prove to some Germans that the effect of detail could be 
produced without those extreme minutiæ which mark the 
style of Albert Dürer. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 416. 

nigh (ni), adv. and prep. [K ME. nigh, nygh, 
neigh, nig, NYZ, NYZC, NEY, NCZ, negh, neh, ny, ete., 
< AS. neh, néh = OS. nah = OF ries. ni, nei = 
D. na = MLG. na, nage, LG. neeg = OHG. nah, 
naho, MHG. nahe, nach, nd, G. nahe, adv., nach, 
prep., = Icel. nã- = Goth. néhw, néhwa, nigh, 
near; prob. akin to enough, AS. genoh, L. nancis- 
ci, reach, Gr. éveyxety (évex-), bear, bring (> yrexjc, 
reaching), Skt. y nag, attain. Hence nigh, v., 
neighbor, near, next, ete.] I, adv. 1. Close at 
hand; not far distant in time or place; at hand; 
near. 

Theire hertes trembled, . . . and [they] seide oon to 
a-nother that the worlde was nygh at an ende. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 393. 

There Nestor the noble Duke was negh at his hond, 


With a company clene in his close halle. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1948. 
2ł. Closely. 


The Reve was a sclendre colerik man ; 
His berd was shave as ny as ever he can. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 588. 
8+. Near the quick; keenly; bitterly. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigk 
As benefits forgot. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 185. 
4. Nearly; almost; within a little (of being). 


Hue may ney as moche do in a mounthe one 
As goure secret seel in sexscore dayes. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 182. 
Brother, now lepe vp lightly, for grete foly haue ye do 
to go so fer oute of oure company, for full nygh hadde ye 
more loste than wonne. Merlin (E. E. T. §.), ii. 196. 
Was I for this nigh wreck’d upon the sea? 
z Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 82. 
_ Therustic who, musing vacantly, seems deep in thought, 
is not really thinking 3 he is pretty nigh EDENE and 
therefore goes on musing for any length of time without 
weariness. Maudsley, Mind, XIT. 498. 
1. prep. Near to; at no great distance from. 


Pros. But was not this nigh shore? 
Ari. Close by, my master. 
E Ae Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 216. 
e booke se t.. . [the town] stode a plai 
grounde, ne ther was nother hill ne aeos pin 
two myle. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 254. 


He wones to nyge the ale-w. 
And he thouht ever fore to hryffe. 
MS. Ashmole 61. (Halliwell.) 


But no Cristen man ys not suffered for to c i 
gate]. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, pe so, 
[K ME. nighe, neighe, ete.; < nigh 
adv.) 1. Being close at hand; being eae , 

She heard a shrilling Trompet 
Signe of nigh battaill, or eres ety 
‘Soenser. Q., III xii. 1. 


2+. Near in relationshi i 9 
a nen ip or interest; closely 


louse the for Cristes sake Clergye that thow 
For Kynde Witte is of his kyn and neighe 

N cosynes bothe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xii. 95. 


Whiche two gentylmen be mayster 
Vaux and to my lady Gaylene” eae se 


: Sir R. Guylforde, Pyigrymage, p. 5. 
. Penurious; stingy; close; near: as, a nigh 


niggler (nig’lér), ”. 
One who niggles or 


customer. [Prov, Eng. and U.S.]—4, On the 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


xh 


night 
left: as, the nigh horg 
See hand. i rse, 
nigh (ni), v. z 
neigen ee AK ME. NYgher 

oan oen nyn (ZON n, nei 

nāhen, MHG. næhen, G S. nähian They 
come nigh; < nigh, ady Wins 
nigh; draw near: ‘ay a sin 
chaic.] ? “pPproach, 


Yt were bett 
bes er worthy ¢ 
A worme to neghen Tue y 
ee Chaucer, Prof. four t 
Love gan nyghe me nere = t0 Good 


Khe Joyous time now a aa 

Rate ze Nighp, fs 

shall alegge this wea ist 
Spenser last, 


4 T 
Is persecuted more, me laden 


When it is nighing 
4 4 7 t 
Where other hearts a a 


LCottog, 


ite D. Ca 
feyer'g ma 
a © mournfy) è, 
are sick of th 


” ed ' 
IL-+t trans. To come near to: an. 
The saisnes pressed to reley, a 
the xlij felowes hem deffendede. ‘hn X 
nyegh, and so was he foule troden ah theimyg i 
vndi. | 


Merlin (i, home te 
LT 


nigh-handt (ni’hand), ad S.) 
neizhond. otea € nor e ee 
isign tes a nd Ealt 

hang, 


The tiding than were tiz 
g tha tly 

And he than swoned tora themperour ito, 
William of Palerne (Be p eon, 
And whenne that he was come nygh ; T S) Lim 
A fayre mayde ther openyd hym the ae Thera 
, 4 Generydes ETE T 

nighlyt (ni’li), adv. [< ME. "nehty 
“neáhlīce, nedlice (= OHG. nählicho iche, < Ag, 
liga), nearly, < nedh, nigh, near Lo Tel rå 
Nearly; within a little; almost oe 
Their weedes bene not so nighly wore, 

` Spenser, Shep, 
Suppose aman born blind, and now a: F X 
by his touch to distinguish between a cube au Let 
(suppose) of ivory, nighly of the same bigness, a aay 
when he felt one and t’ other, = eee 
Molyneux, To Locke, March 2 le 


nighnesst (ni’nes), n. The state of beingnigh; 
nearness; proximity in place, time, or degres, 
He could not prevail with her to come back, till steat 
4 years after, when the Garrison of Oxon was surrenderd 
(the nighness of her Father’s house to which having fe. 
the most part of the mean time hindred any communi 
tion between them), she of her own accord returned. 
A. Wood, Milton, in Fasti Oxon. (Latan) 
night (mit), n. [[ME. n ight, nigt, niht, nyght, ete, 
nazi, naht, < AS. niht, nyht, neht, nealt, nalt= 
OS. naht = OF ries. nacht = D. nacht = MU. 
nacht = OHG. naht, MHG. Q. nacht = kel 
natt, nott = Sw. natt = Dan. nat = Goth. nal 
= W. nos = Ir. nochd = Bret. noz = OBulg. neshi 
= Russ. nochu = Lith. nahtis = Lett. nabs 
notte = Sp. noche = Pg, noili = 
OF. noit, F. nuit) =r 
Skt. nakta, nakti, night; rot 1: 
of nag, vami, 


-SY le 


vee (vuKT-) = ’ 
certain; usually referred to Skt. 
perish. Cf. Skt. niç, n 
ly connected with L. niger, a 
i. The dark half of the day; that Porson 
complete day during which the sun oe its 
horizon; the time from sunset to sunn 


į ibe 


day}. é 
i vere in fount 
Ek wonder last but nine mug aan e usie 8 
vas good; 
God saw the light was o 
And light from darkness by the hemani 
Divided : light the day, 9° © yr7ion, P. 1 
He named. : 
the endo 


2. Evening; nightfall; t S Figurati 
he came home at might a rasia 
state or time of darkness, + moran ite 
tune, or the like. (@ A state of igale 98 
ual darkness: as, the night ait or the minds © 
state of concealment from he ey 


Things not reveal 
Only Omniscient, a 
ay hid in MU ight 


d Nature's laws lay q was EY ta 


Nature an ded 10> 


God said, 


(c) The darkn 


i t 
Before sunrising, Jes 
Into the blind cave of ONC ak, 


She closed her Jids at } 


r sorrow 5 


w no 
Thak, 


+ faith i opr. 
en, tho’ faith Nop feat oriai 
del gerd a m h i femi 


(d) A time of sadness o 
The night of 8° 


(e) Old age. 
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ht nigh 
Mi some mena left. Hear the common people curse yon 7e night-fe s thawk 
of life Shy g gimme A 4 oid. Be sure you are taken for one of the nri ; eeder (nìit'farder a 
some fa hak- C. of E., loud! Webster Due ame nightcap feeds mostly or enti aie Fa, Animal ee 
See cloud’, z = 2 peehi ess of Malfi, fi F P! E are. yoni . r 
ciond.of ME teenth. — Good night-cart (nit'käürt), n, A cart ist one gE pore. t the bird NEAME m 
+ Sco Night blue, cod, move the contents of privies by night. - 4) 268 are said to be night-feeders, ve 
t bth: ood. f night. See night-chai rey 8 by night. them feed mo ught-leeders, yet all of 
pth Pinder 997" "noon o night-chair (nit’char), n. Same as AUR í “a more or less in the dayti 
q de ypue, CO night-charm (nit’chirm), 7 às night-stool, Nightfire (nit’ fir) ew bai 
d dro = it’chiirm),n. A cha ar) n. 1, Fire } i 
0 nighters mT 1 < that works at night. rh A chario oranal pete Ignis fatuus; will-o’-the-wisp, “ 
; ass the nigi*); ° My gra = roolish night. ' E 
nig E papproach. towart Have turn’d all air to earth inme. tren oom Ciusa in trae, ea a ee children's wishes, 
dark; ¢ Upon my heart, like night-charms, black and heavy, ese are the pleasures here, ° 0 


Beau. and FU, Thi 
a that it 620 uy i y ehte. night-churr Ga cies eg $ A 
jnto Yoryseyd® meer, ‘Troilus, V. 515. night-clothes (ait Kleen “ame as nightjar, with a dark back tak 
ese 5 pook-name of the signed to be worn in Bede "pl Garments de- foundland banks, as well a plies iad A 
ne Dog the genus Nyclipi- night-cloud (nit’kloud), a Theo i of Prince Edward's Island. er aei D 
nkey n called stratus, which frequently Raen E Pees: will, it is said, take the hook at night 
A ghost. the ground after sunset, continu 


night, and disappears with the ee Ore the Right-fishery (nit fishér-i), n. A mode of fish- 


A bell for use at night, ingsun. W.G LA MCI Meirolost, He ing by night, or a place where fishing is done by 


+ thecary. s E, night. Night-fishery i i 
apothecary night-comer (nit’kum/ér), n. [< NE. aan ie The pue fshery is practised to some extent by an- 


Herbert, Dotage, (Latham) 


nd Theodo i ; 
codoret, ñi 2. night-fish (nit’fish), m A variety of the cod 


south mi 
the at it’ bat n 


ae ran hast E 
ma A pird that flies 


a TA Á commere ; © night + comer.] One who e and Jul T Ít are the latter part of June, 
le ha 4 5 : C I £ 3 j who comes y and August, and the be 
1 0i ge owl; in the following in the night, especially with evil intent, es Se day., s id the best nights are those that 
neron wintie ik Her Ted } the Tien Aler), n AS bird tiiat icai 
_ that fly or move only imti hei . - - culled hym on croys-wyse at Caluarye, on a pi ee f, r 
of birds night-birds and night-ravens, Fryday, night-flower (nit’flou’ér), n. The night-jas- 


t enemy to spy, to as- And sutthen buriede hus body and beden that s mine, Nyctanthes Arhor-tristi 
I aei, Works, LI. 567. Kepen hit fro nyght-commeres with Tcnyghtes ash sholde ni ht-fi A a Arbor-tr istis. aa 

a ; Piers PL pamen ght-fly (nit’fli), n. An insect that flies in the 
ight; specifically, the | vers Plowman (C), xxii. 144. night, 
aa? night-craket, n. [ME. night-crake ; < night + Rather, sleep, liest thon i 

crake.) Same as night-er U , Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Or when to the lute Crane. Da kas ght-crow. bon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
the night-bird mute, night-crow (nit’kro), n. [< ME. nighteran And hush’d with buzzing night-jlies to thy slumber, 

nade the nig : g ne, Th J y s 
5 with moan. : og nyghtecrawe; < night + crow2.] 1. Same as han in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
Shak., Pericles, lv., Prol., 1. 26. nigh rater . § Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iil. 1. 11. 

> "07 g- 2 i FEIRAN a K 
- shearwater, Pufinus anglor um. The nighte crowe hyghte Nicticorax, and hath that name night-foe (out fo), n. One who attacks by night. 
anx § ett The gallinule of Europe, for he louith the nyghte, and fleeth and seketh hys meete Wherefore else guard we his royal tent, 


ight, as 


sug: 


îi records 


3, The M 


+ te Islands. ne by nyghte. Quoted in Cath. Ar 25 But to defend his person fro: ight-foeca? 
Skellig Islands ‘ov. Eng.-J]—5. One by nyghte. n Cath. Ang., p. 255. pi m night-foex? 
Palina chloropus- m or works chiefly ‘The owl shrick’d at thy birth—an evil sign; ; : T Ea MB Hho 
who stays owt late at m1gith, The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time. night-fossicker (nit’fos’i-kér),n. In gold-dig- 


“ihi (Collod-] 4, ability Shak., 3 Hen, VI., v. 6. 45. ging, one who robs a digging by night. 
blindness (nit’ blind ae) a Cae Notwithstanding all the dangers I laid afore you, in night-fossicking (nit’fos‘i-king), n. In gold- 
Mog ina dim light; nyetalopia. 3 ae the voice of a night-erow. B. Jonson, Epicene, iii. 2. digging, the practice of robbing diggings by 
daysight. See nyctalopra buen I oming 2- The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimulgus night. See fossick, v., 2. 
right-blooming (nit blo ming), 2 3 S europeus. See cut under goaisucker. [Prov. night-foundered (nit’foun’dérd), a. Lost or 
or blossoming in the me N ee plosming Eng.] distressed in the night. 
ms Se ower tho Wost Indies, Ces- night-dew (nit’dii), n. The dew formed in the Either some one like us night-founder'd here, 

8] a a * = = E3 En 
= neluraum, extremely fragrant at night. night. : ; Os velse some neighbour oe ee 
night-bolt (nit'bolt), x. 1. A bolt or bar used The little birds in dreams their gongs repeat, 3 g E E S 

s e at night. And sleeping flowers benea! e night-dew sweat. 7 a fdisk J 
to fasten a door at night seene Dryden, Indian Emperor, iii. 2. nightfowlt (nit‘foul), n. [ME. nihtfuel (= Teel. 


X yi ish'd arms be primed with care; 7 A 7 : > = 3 3 sithi 
EE the a lL sea tite are bróid. night-doctor (nit’dok’tor), n. A surgeon or his naltfugl); < night + fowl.) A night-bird. 


Cowper, Task, iv. 568. agent imagined as prowling the streets or roads Upon kne ape EAN Ty wow? 
2, Aspring-bolt ina lock which can be opened at night to catch live subjects to kill for dissec- The cock sung out an hour ere light. ; 
tya knob from inside the door, but only bya tion: a bugbear of negroes. [Southern U. S.] Tennyson, Mariana. 
key from the outside. night-dog (nit’dog), n. A dog that hunts in the nightgalet, n. An obsolete form of nightingalel. 
night-born @it'bôrn), a. Born in the night; night, especially one used by poachers. night-glass (uit’glas), n. A telescope (usually 
Produced in darkness. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer mec >> binocular) constructed so as to concentrate as 
And in his mercy did his power oppose, Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 252. nuch light as possible, and thus adapted for 
Gainst Errours night-born children. Let night-dogs tear me, seeing objects at night. $ 
Mir. for Mags., p. T84. (Latham.) And gopiins ride mein my sleep to jelly, - nightgown (nit’goun), n. [< night + gown.) 
i z PAN forsak here. : : Ta 
usht-brawler (nit’bralér), n. One who ex- ere La PL, Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 1}. A loose ee wero onen gbami mai 
ites brawls or makes a tumult at nieht . iy n. 1. Night-clothes.— night or in the daytime; a dressing-gowny 
What’s the matt ox night-dress (nit‘dres), ». 1. Mig robe de chambre; a negligée gown or house- 
a ma : a ? 
mi you unlace your reputation thie a. nightgown. cate a hee dress, for either men or women. 
Ota rend your rich opinion for the name The fair ones feel EE new disease. Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
Mghtbrawler? ` Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 196. Whentenohne is Pope, R. of the L., iv. 38. And show us to be watehers oy ii 2 70. 


Usht-breeze (nit’bra 
iN the ane (nit’bréz), n. A breeze blowing nighted (ni’ted), a. [< night + -ed2.] 1. Over- The Lady, tho’ willing to appear undrest, had put on her 


light-buttar. £ Pale ight: d. = qd painted herself for our Reception. Her 
Tepid butterfly (nit’but’ér-fl), n. A noct l taken by night; belate Xow to horse; best Leo in a very nice Disorder, as the Night Gawn 
cpterous insect; a moth,’ OE Neue Hair SPPys thrown upon her Shoulders was ruffled with 

oy, } ch. 5 n sg X 
) n. [< ME. nighteappe ; < z hS ddieton (and others), The Widow, ii. 2. great Care. aes ee ee ee 
m in bel ne for the head in- 2. Darkened; clouded; paa i ma al nee one Steele, Spectator, No. : 

0 G. In the time of the Tu- Edmund, I think, 1s £0 oe women, high in the nec: A 
rauei ad o e iehteaps frequent Ta pity ot mis st to SPA oe in, 2 A MED ures, and covering the whole per, : 
A ime after thoa eMent, were worn His nighte - Decora wi Pane ; £ a 

ca “y in Wales = eit wigs Were taken off. a iohtertalet (ai’ter-tal), n. [« ME. nightertale, son.—3. A night-dress for men. [Colloq. or 3 

ey » When certain hi p RRE, = ight-time; & z 

Mamina aa et Bacon, Nat ist, goto, "YStertale, after Teon fime. iah, nighttime iehiehag thae) m å ariel ppoe j 
“SF thought (eu Night eS Eo - night + talel.) Nightume- fly abroad in the night. 
the ap and relapse; t ightertale wander or iy a 3 5 
She eet ie died, they were so bad. ee ne Oe than doth a nightyngte 198. Nor uglier follow the ied bere 
tae chin Strings of her Sere > Conversation, 1. 322. BOONES Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. Ts In secret, riding throug Milton, P. L, ii 662- 
ž 7 git-cap i 7 i nne, = T 
M. p in the folds of 1I i ke and poured in 4 po hà rimulgine 
EL wom jp Worked = a New Timothy, p. 306. S Da mugntrtale ‘on itn ee $), p. 38- nit'hâk), a EE E 
— called night Palladius, Hus of A 1 n 
c à ea gat caps, although : ed for or C. virginianus, 
go dress ever ei Nd of night cap having pi ht-eyed (nit‘id), a. Having eyes suit ie nidies pis and pirami- 
life in Reign of gue of Blizabeth, eave well at night; sharpeyed; nyctalople- eather 
$ ucel d E A I. 
Spirit or wine Pa B z Our night-eyed Tiberina er Bejanus iv. 5. and pene 
e cap deans one His en (Caught eae Cees 
“hightea. tbe is hang ver nightfall (nit’fal), n- ‘ohi; the close of wi Simi sharp, thin-bladed 
W. [Slang] St Some- “natifall, dew.], The fall of nisi; eae 
u ay; mg. ay, and | 
tighten o Vow in a wooden char- the aay a |. . ina darksome plag fie. md the j 
0 tament, 1681 (anh aar ther end. Under some mulberry Fees ie Bokhara. white V-shal Se 
Er on o t0 that g 4 - Misc., TT. 125). A little pool. sick King in otches on the ` 
Sa his rete aay vet o heth a Tuile night-cap M. Ama Trav i ginte mile or ght, ol 
= 2, =I fR. . Ji 
e he man's heag maman] then night-faring (nit farangi bird of pow 
on Tah ; 


» and the noose 
i M Labour a night. --pt-faring clowns 
i A night ae London Poor, TIT, 153, Will-a-Wisp misleads night pathless downs. 


' i SeT ak. L 5i. 
rawler, O'er hills, and sinking epherd 3 eek, Saturday, 
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2 
Common Nightbawk (Chordeiles popotne. 


5 ing them on the ground with little or no nest. 

e Reais anigratory, and retires beyond the United States 
inthesutumn. Thereare several other species of the same 

emis, as C. henryi and C. texensis. y 7 

3. The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimulgus 
europaeus. [Eng.]— 3. One of certain petrels 
of the genus Estrelata : as, the white night-hawk 
or mutton-bird, Œ. lessoni. 
night-heron (nit‘her’on), n. A heron of cre- 
puscular or somewhat nocturnal habits. There 
are several species, of most parts of the world, belonging 
to the family Ardeida, and genera Nuctiardea or Nyctico- 
rax and Nyctherodius, The common European bird to 
which the name niyht-heron (and also night-raven) Was 
originally applied is Ardea nycticorax of the older writers, 
now Nyetiardea nycticorax, N. gardeni, Nycticorax griseus, 


Night-heron (Ayctiardea grisea}. 


etc. The bird is 2 feet long and 41 inches in extent of 
wings ; the crown and middle of the back are glossy black- 
ish-green, and most other parts are bluish-gray with a li- 
Jac or lavender tinge, the forehead, throat-line, and under 
being whitish. Two or three very long white fila- 
mentous feathers spring from the back of the head; the 
eyes are red, the bill is black, and the lores and legs are 
greenish. The sexesare alike, The young are very differ- 
ent, being some shade of dingy brown or chocolate-brown, 
boldly spotted with white. Night-herons nest in heronries, 
sometimes of vast extent; they build a bulky frail nest of 
els and lay 3 or 4 eggs of a pale-green color, 2 inches 
Jong or 1} in breadth. The common night-heron of the 
Un States is not specifically distinct from the fore- 
going; itis popularly called gua-bird and squawk, from its 
cry. The night-herons of the genus Nyctherodius are quite 
different. N. violaceus is the yellow-crowned night-heron, 
common in the southern United States. 
night-house (nit’hous), n. A tavern or public- 
ee permitted to be open during the night. 
‘The coach-stands in the larger thoroughfares are de- 
serted; the night-howses are closed. £ 
Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, i. 


tingale! (ni‘tin-gal), n. [< ME. nightin- 
tingale (with unorig. medial x), nighte- 
rigale, < AS. nihtegale, nihtegala, nehte- 
old glosses also naectegale, nectegalae, 
pS 


nightingale, also rarely a night- 
OS. nahtigala = MD. Nach tena 
l = OHG. nahtagala, nahtigala, 
, nahtegal, G. nachtigall; cf. 

= Sw. näktergal = Dan. nat- 

D ghtingale, £ niht, gen. 
singer, < galan, sing: see 
E aona Aca, 

to the order Passeres, 
 Sywiidæ, and 

> kinds, formerly 

called by 


nightingalize (ni’tin-gal-iz), v. 7.; 


nightish (ni‘tish), a. 
taining to night, or attached to the night. 


But if thou chaunce to fall to check, and force on erie fowle, 
Thou shalt be worse detested then than is the nightish 


night-jar (nit’jiir), n. 
europaeus, of the family Caprimulgide. The name 


the night-jar tumbled out upon the 
P. Robinson, 
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» middle of April and passes ihe summer, it is 

ie oe tributed, being very common in some 
Jaces, and rare in or absent from others apparently equal- 

y suited to itshabits. It haunts woods, copses, and hedge- 
rows, especially where the soil is rich and moist, and is so 


Nightingale (Daw(ias luscinia). 


secretive as to be oftener heard than seen. The favorite 
food of the nightingale is the larve of insects, especially 
the hymenopters, as wasps and ants. The nest is placed 
on the ground or near it; the eggs are 4 or 5 in number, 
pale olive-brown, about # inch long by a little over } inch 
broad. The length of the bird is 6] inches; its extent of 
wings is 10) inches, The sexes are alike reddish-brown 
above, below pale grayish-brown, whitening on the throat 
and belly, the tail being brownish-red. This nightingale 
is sometimes specified as the brake nightingale, when the 
other species (D. philomela) is called thrush-nightingale. 


This sotted preest, who was gladder than he? 
Was never brid gladder agayn the day, 
Ne nyghtingale in the sesoun of May, 
Nas never noon that luste bet to singe. 
Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. : 


The nightingale, ii she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 104. 


2. Some bird which sings sweetly and hence 
is likened to or mistaken for a nightingale. 
Thus, the bird called Virginia nightingale is a finch, the 
cardinal grosbeak, Cardinalis virginianus ; that called In- 
dian nightingale is a kind of thrush, Kiltacincla macrura. 
Persian nightingales are various bulbuls of the family 
Pycnonotide. (See Pycnonotus.) The mock nightingale 
is the black-capped warbler, Sylvia atricapilla.— Irish 
nightingale, the sedge-warbler, Acrocephalus phragmi- 
tis.—Scotch nightingale, the Irish nightingale. (Local, 


Eng.) 
nightingale? (ni’tin-gal), n. [So called after 


Florence Nightingale, conspicuous as a hospi- 
tal nurse in the Crimean war and later. The 
surname Nightingale is derived from the name 
of the bird: see nightingale!.] A sort of flan- 
nel scarf, with sleeves, designed to be worn by 
persons confined to bed. It was largely used 
by the sick and wounded in the Franco-German 
war, 1870-1. Imp. Dict. 

pret. and 
pp. nightingalized, ppr. nightingalizing. [< night- 
ingalel + -ize.] To sing like a nightingale. 
[Rare.] 


He sings like a Jark when at morn he arises, 
And when evening comes he nightingatlizes. 
Southey, Nondescripts, yiii. (Davies.) 


[< night + -ish1.] Per- 


owle. Turberville, The Lover. (Richardson.) 


A. bird, Caprimulgus 


NightJar (Caprimulgus europaus). 


is sometimes extended to all the goatsuckers or birds 


of the sane family. Also called night-churr, night-crovw, 


JSern-oul, etc. 


And with a sudden rush from behind the citron’s shade 
evening air. 
Under the Sun, p. 66. 


‘key (nit’ké), n. A key for openin 
t is fitted with anightlateh 


angri Sollection, Haridwar — 


n: 

night-lamp (nit’); 

adapted to he ke 
a bedroom. 


Where the dying Thon g 


and fall, nighttamp iepa itar 
5 mp Bs a 
night-latch (nit“lach), n Tennyn 


with a spring-lateh wie” 
knob or handie fee” hich 
key from the outside 4 
nightless (nit’les), a. 
ing no night: as, the 7 K py 
tie regions. "ght 
night-light (nit līt J) n 
intended to be kept yas 


E 


nin, ae 
Here the night; saln 
Awoke med tign flickering i 
Specifically— (æ) A shortthi 
proportion and arranged a L 
many hours. (b) A short wi a 
rests on the surface of oj] int k 
2. A phosphorese 
luca miliaris. 
night-line (nit’lin), » 
night. i 
The... boys 
pecially by mez 


ent marine 3 


A fishtine . 
Set ove, 
- took t e 4 
5 of nighttines oe 
; . T. Hughes, Tom F 
night-liner (nit’li’nér), n, 1 
elass of publie vehicle 
in the streets to pick 
: ; s UP passene, 
driver of such P enceengers — 


a conveyance j The 
senses. ] i e [Collog, in tor, 


night-long (nit’léng), a. KME. « 
AS. nihtlang, nihtlong, < miht, w 
long. Cf. nightlong, ade » night, + Ing 
g ghttong, adv.) Lasting a nig We 
Sleep, kinsma e a eE 
And madness, thou hace ea ianea 
A night-long Present of the Past s 
In which we went thro’ summer France, 
; Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ini 
nightlongt (nit’léng), adv. [K ME, nihon 
nihtlonges, < AS. nihtlanges (= MHG, naM 
= Icel. nāttlengis, ef. neut. nattlangt), with a 
suffix, < nihtlang, adj., night-long: see ae 
long, a.) Through the night. ` : 
nightly (nit‘li), a. [< ME. *nightly, nihllie < 
AS. nihtlic (= D. nachtelijk = MLG. nachtlik = 
OHG. nahtlth, MHG. nachtlich, G. néchilich = 
Icel. netrligr = Sw. nattlig = Dan. natlig), t 
niht, night: see night and -ly1.] 1. Happening 
or appearing in the night: as, nightly dows. 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 


In nightly revels and new jollity. 
Shak., M. N. D., v.15 


A cobweb spread above a blossom is sufficientto pried 
it from nightly chill. Tyndall, Radiation, 518 
2. Taking place or performed every night. 

Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 


‘And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 
Por, 


i 
Mall waga ang, 
le 
: 
TOWN at Ostend 
Li, 


+ One of 
S which sta 


Hightlong,( 


Tad, it & 
Used in the night. = 
For with the nightly linen that she van 
He pens her piteous clamours fn her er a Le 
re fast 


3. 


=Syn. Nightly Nocturnal. The 
jane Nightly tends to limitation 10 


eee 
every night (see definition 2), while 20 as n 
ori poth nee which belongs to ie ad or et 
insects, flowers, vision, and that x hic: He 
however accidentally, in the night, nity ‘al 
nightly (nit’li), ade. [< nighty, 
ight. sor bears 
me with roaring ise. ae 


Chain me i al 


Or shut me nightly iv 


. Every night. Ea 1 
2 À And nightly to the itna h F a 
Repeats the sto ais on, Pa 5 ras? (oo 


<r pitige-trat)s ™ 
night-magistrate (nit ale a wate 
stable of the night; T a“ han. a 
i nit man), adsm 
Sener e Sw. natiman, & re at Di 
tioner.] 1. One who Bo c $ 
watchman.—2. 
the cleaning of ash 
It has been frequently ovis, have 


scending into the p! of Deakin h 
ison 


serious indisposition on AS 
have perished. Dung ison, [ 
ar), e 


nightmare (nit ‘m Ve 
nigimare (not in 4 -) enimal 
nachtmerrie = ien J 
< night + mare?.) +- 
that oppresses peop 


p 
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re ay I God H P 
ș the valley „1 pray Got nis bad voice bode no mischi night. Š$ 
glar oftener the nightma Hd Me ee ne night raven, come what nhe x Ther-with T warbling 
u meteore country, fke ít tho favor: entres CHa Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 54, On foure halves Cf the hae ho anonvightes, 2 
groter o FOl "° Frein Ec, aep az ATL in her ni n a h n. A nightgown, Chanter, ieee ad othe fre without, 
A ja Shol? Pols- ang sleeps * J AL in her mght-robe loose she lay reclined Spel 7 "er's Tale (ed, Gilman, } ; 
0! during "or, Or anx- And, pensive, read from table: nea, Spell is a kinde of s 1. 5480 of C. T.) 
) i Por g d state ne feats horror, Some stea ER ablet eburnine ey used often f vere or charme that h a 
go assed & tense 109 ome threat- Some strain that seemed her inmost soul to fi have often to say over everytht in elder t, 
Beet e from § ea Son o find. preserved, as the vipa Ning that they would 
ao OPP cling O” to escap hantoms or, PANN Scott, L. of L. M., vi, 19, Wood-spell. $ Nightepel for theeves, and 
: uy it pur ; night-rulet (nīit’röl), n. A night revel; a tumult night-steed (nit’ Sn eee ls March (Gh 2 


or frolic in the night. stéd), n. One of the horses r 


ply be expected, when resented as ha 


r : 
t e gange go Ct z up a hol- How no irit rnessed to the chari 
à oel ere frets semi e we DRE y, 24. What night-rule now about this a 7 The yeli chariot of Mints 
a pete patara! Chattes irr. Browne, Vulg. PE Shak ante grove? Fly after the night steeds feng yellow aktrted Fayes 
pbt Mithe eP iaples? PT ralians, Whe i Sa ey Me Ne D., iii 2 5, eS heir moon-lov'd X 
e mr stables among the aE demon. nights (nits), adv. [< ME. nightes, < AS. ni a nigh ap Milton, Nativity, 1 25h, 
i e Prono nism, 25 irse recognize oye. Brit, VII. 62. (=OS. nahtes = OF ries. nachtes = OHG.; nihtes Mght-stool (nit’stst), n. =G J 
x Maa iaro of En or stupefy- MHG. nachtes, G nachts) at anak AO Aatas, Si nattstol = Dan natstol ; as night yon i 
ig ressive, : OS Se ae aa pe 5), at might, adverbia] A commode iaa 2 stool, 
alle” oring, OPP. gen. of niht, night: see 7 : ; or close-stool for ; ni z 
iy a grerpo vee a [< mightmare ts Sone [ Oole pi ee te = night: by nig Hee or use at night, as 
MW, h an 4 : d , . 5. a) 3 7 : 
5 mlaen, st’ mar-ish), À Bitterliche shaltow banne thanne bothe dayes and nézte, OF n Ae a oo SWOI 5), n. The night-jar 
3 i pparish, a nightmare m vhat nightmarish Couetyse-of-eyghe that euere thow hir knewe. ni ztes acai A A curopæus: so called 
4 Like © js a some e 39, p. 216. 4 Ne I noe al habits A 
i od A of TWO Mee Academi Cae ied z ‘So thievish they hev to take a i (B), xi. 36, m catching insects on ewe ced aa 
$ E £ e 4 s e aaa á e é 
ith acre. art), 2 Trading 01 parami .. . And, by the way, the Yankee EN CE nights,” night-sweat (nit’swet), n. Profuse awants 
me partt (mt ig 4: concealed or deceitiu pani the older adverbial form analogousto e oeei Re as in phthisis. bib 
th, A n } nachts. Lowell, Biglow Papèrs. 9d se, night-ta IET E 
obied on at We 3 well, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int, per (nit’ta’pér), n. A 
‘r i Ae its (as they report), of Mariners in night-school (nit’skil). x. A school which is man slowly for use as à night-lig it. pact 
ja alma” „ faults @ arnt vith our men ¢ sid at ni Senani ea z ae $ 
Henn many Glhightemarta, Doe Tima? P. 760. nan ee enpecinlly for those who cannot Tel auey baes Lem an fi er ee 
ste Ir! Tp A night-ape pioht-season (nit’s6? i And light them at the flery glow- worm's eve 
| ane pkey (it'mung”ki), Do A aati sata cial (nit’s6’zn),. The time of night. a ae et A aera iL. 172. 
“i S. XXL. 2. e Shak., M. N. D. ; 
; htmon iy, = init, ene T AD night-terrors (nit’ter’or: ; 
i fran noth), giy Ai moth ee Cie Cave K Mp: *nightshade, incomplete eee from sloeu (on the Cate 
lt moth (n 4 AS. nihtscada (= D. nachtschade = MLG. young chi $ VIRE faai 
te Se aid), a. [K ee t-olc ie ao nachischaden, nacht- eee hildren) in a state of confusion and 
it he E 5 ay d: see night a scheden = HG. 7 $ A RE Ba 
: gee a night (oF e en made or gath- ti HG” ne night-time (nit’tim), n. [= Icel. nattartimi. 
hs i ] Having happen schate, G. nachtschat pea as night + time.) The period of the 
tata z e, G. nachts = 3 
n, d esterday- : te here handes = 7S ais ; 3 E, RAN : 
: aneres that han nolonde i ee vores, = ae o E oe t $ mient traet Sn e 
Peel noght to dyne a-day ‘Piers Plowman (C), ix. 332. pee 7 T E , All kinds of females, from the night-trader, in the street. 
r= D. nachtuil = cq sceaudu, shade. i The Maszinger, The Picture, i. 2 
E D. = G. ST : EG, e a A 
htowl (nit oul), 2. eae autiugla = lit. sense is moo ern.] night-tripping (nit’trip’ing), a. Tripping about 
F oghieule = Teel. nattugla lof 1. A plant of the genus in the night. 
T ae natugle; as night + owl.) An S te Solanum, or of the So- O that it could be proved 
Mh ilyorexclusively nocturnal habits. Allowls jynacew or nightshade That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
ane tby ci  butsome Jess so than others, and family ener In cradle-clothes our children where they lay ! - 
grenocturnal, but so J q family. (a) Chiefly, S. ni- Shak., 1 Hen. 1V.. L L 87. 
a night-oicl is used in contrast to day-owl. grum, the common or black igh it'wik ME pate eee I: j 
jhi- nightshade, a homely weed night-waket (nit’wak),”. [< ME. nighte wake, 


& Sale re tain larks should sing. A 
Siptar shriek where moU ak, Rich- TI., iii 3. 183. of shady places, or S. Dil- < AS. nihtwacu (= D. nachtwaak, nachtwake = 
; P camara, the bittersweet or OHG. nahtwaka = Icel. ndttvaka; ef. D. nacht- 
i it’ pal” zi Jumbness of the woody ni sec bit . ia = . KOs CE D 
night palay Ct pal A); i a aE Gate woody eee eek Woody Nightshade (Soane wacht = MLG. nachtwacht = MHG. nahtwahte, 
extremities € g sut: E 3 pe 5 


; Dulcamara): t = Sw. 1 äkt = Dan. natleragt), 
metimes in w 5 donna or deadly nightshade. G. nachtwacht = Sw. natträ an "i 
PE SANA py une Pearse . See Atropa, cine ‘and belladonna. (c) The henbaneor < niht, night, + wacu, wake, watch: see night 
night-parrot (uit par’ot), n. the kakapo OY stinking nightshade. See henbane and Hyoscyamus. and wakel, n. Cf. night-watch.| A night-watch. 
bstarot of New Zealand, Stringops habropti- 2° The name of a few plants of other orders, night-waker (nit’wa'ker), 1. (< ME. nighte- 
ig, = 3 
‘ : aye _ as below. waker; < night + waker.| A night-watcher. | 
ma uight-pa rare Gat MAE wel ue The Amer- Here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, night-waking (nit’wa’ king), a. Watching in 
E pa aolo: k, Philohela minor. [Maryland Of nightshade. or valerian, grace thewell “the night. 
He) night- seal mek . He cultiatez _ Cowper, Task, iv. T57. Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
peck (nit’pek), n. The American wood- 34, The darkness of the night. While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth, 
eee manors [North Carolina. ] Through the darke night-shade herselfe she drew from Skak., Luerece, L 554. 
ciate pës), n. 1. A picture repre- sight. Phaer, tr. of Æneid, ii. (Latham.) night-walk (nit’/wak), n. A walk in the eyen- 
RA 4 night-seene; a nocturne; also, a aioe ing ight 
& | $ ; 22 ri 5 nt. ing or night. 
Hu so painted as to show to the best ad- 44. Apr cattle teen ee Tf in his nightacale he met with irregular scholars « . - 
Hitt 7 3 : ni cial light. ; Beau, and FL, Coxcomb, ii. 2. he did Rene take thein ren a promise to appear 
i ig a gren 3 rie > . i ly = a p Q 
A ¥ i ne eee ae kovem w ith night-pieces, that Deadly nightshade, 2 poisonous plant, Atropa Belladon- before a morning. T fo of Sanderson 
iztted up, and were so į y the candles which were ; See belladonna.— Enchanter’s nightshade. See N tee 1. One who 
mi flupon them that y o lamed by the sun-shine which nema 2 hade, a plant of the Che- night-walker (nit'wa kér), n. 1. On 
a iat I could scarce forbear crying out fire. erichahite = Malabar mEnE ME of its genus, walks in his sleep; @ somnambulist.— 2. One 
rd 2. A picce of literary Aann Canam) found in tropical Asia and Africa. It is a much-branched who roves about in the night for evil purposes; 
as tta scene hy ane composition descriptive twining herb, trained ores trellises and Du stinking a nocturnal vagrant. 
"r Us Pamnett's) «Nighty an Di sucess and snbane—Three-leafed night- nren that hunt so be either ignorant persones, preuie 
e Rlered by Qolda iit Piece on Death” was indirectly ASasna EO ilium. tealers, or night walkers. 
oldsmith to Gray’s celebrated Blane > shade, a plant of the genus Trillium. | 1 ani Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 63. 
Uskt porter ( i Chamber's Bag lit Sian night-shirt (nit’shért), n- A planoa Nightacalkers are such persons as sleep by day and wak 
f hit’ por7tay pecs > i in. T = Sean i erers or distur’ ol 
Lë at Who y a duty He ee or an Eai (nit’shot), n. A place for casting BA night, being tients ee Dictionary. (Latham.) 
p aty, ete, y at night in a hotel, 5 > 3 ; i the streets at night. 
eal Cinal, n. Enigi a night-side (nit’sid), n. The side or aspect Ph rae tani Eine), n d Walking 
gown, ight +rail2.] 1. A sented by night; the dark, mysterious, 0M1- we ones sleep; somnam jsm.—2. A roving = 
That your ai, Sick > - gloomy side : ts at night with evil designs. oe 
Mone Right-raitsop pos isn a, nous, or gloomy Sy = day-blindness. in the streets at ngii pii Walking about Es 
: be seen with em orty pounds apiece _ night-sight (nit‘sit), ve S ae ad that sings night-walking (nit’wA/king),4. 5 : 
Ca striped mney Maminger Gene R night-singer (nit’sing” er PAG specifically, in at night. 
Muslin night raig as) Tee sce iv.4. by night, as the nightingale; walking heralds. 


arbler, Acrocephalus phrag- Night 


Leony EA 
kil Wage teel IE S z A tingale. They shall not n hei 
eta ete fete e, Tatler, No. 245. mitis, sometimes called the Trish nighting Beards, to stand to the co 


Bear and a anosture she stands night-snapt (nit’snap), n. A night-thiet- 2 geller for eavesdroppina n, On Det. of Humb. Remonst. 


Ireland, the sedge-w: 


Ah Oiled night-rail, tany thing 
Vel pg lre Scott, Fortunes of Nigel Svi is't you look for, sir? have you los! Ba ice: One 
Worn see. hes of Nigel, xvii. Duke. What is't you lookfor, sit *” fellows z pit’ won ‘dér-ér), n. One 
tn in tha PParently a kin Ecs iL John. Only my hat ï the scuta: sure, tO chances, i. 1 night-wanderer (7 a nocturnal traveler. 
N © sixteenth and d of cap or Were night-snaps. Fletcher, Se. wanders by night} : 

AVEN (> Sevente “ Cryer NY tents of privicss nish’d as night-wanderers O° à 
riS at T nth night-soil (nit’soil) a Ee the night), employ- Oni light blown out in some mist 

Shak., 


etc. (generally remove 
ed as a manure. 


bain S ipite nipae efn, nacht- „n. The chi pira night-wandering (mt'w 


; rem night-sparrow (nit’spar’o); "= tervals a ing by nigl 
eG. naghiehtraven < ORG. one Which often trilis a few notes at inte dering or roaming T 
EA at oy C niht, night ae natthrafn = S the night. mn 3 
7S e night the night, qed raven.] iene the e e to hear Hunter's Serenade. 
SE Gun u g1 ? Re night-heron. E ES nal 
i q "elt gat for ha we is of the night-spell (nit’spel), 2 ell 


Mazza; he dayy;,OUely commer ene Of lite n At-charm; a Cat inst 
k ; th i night + spell.) Anight-ti n against the 
Bet, AG eens Et Sanne, abrode in the ae Meee ale at night; a charm agè 


4. (Cath. Ang.) nightmare. 


a 


Digitized by A 


nightward 


nightward (nit’wiird), a. [< night + -ward.] 
“Approaching night; of or pertaining to evening. 


t~ tudies, wherewith they close the day’s 
Se r ed A Milton, Education. 


night-watch (ni [< ME. nightiacche, 
mihtwecche, < AS. nihtwaece, & night-watch, < 


niht, night, + wæcce, a watch: see watch., Cf. 
night-wake.] 1. A watch or period in the night. 
I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night watches. Ps. Ixiii. 6. 
2. A watch or guard in the night. 
Nightwaeche for to wake, waites to blow; 


Tore fyres in the tenttes tendlis olofte. Set 
z Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 8.), L 7852. 


itic, y, a night-watch constable. 
Pee ORY) Bee oaks Lede Tay fils 1. 178. 


ight-watcher (nit’woch‘ér), n., One who 
AERE in the night, especially with evil de- 


signs. 
night-watchman (nit’woeh’man), n. One who 
nets as a watchman during the night. 4 
night-witch (nit’ wich), n. ‘A night-hag; awiteh 
that appears in the night. 
night-work (nit’wérk), n. 
nighty (ni’ti), a. [< night + -y1.] Of or pertain- 
ing tonight. Davies. 
. ee! ec mi nesse nightye beueyled. 
We keep thee midpath with ce nk eid, y is. 
„n. A place where the 
night-soil, ete., collected 
eposited; a night-shoot. 
nigont, n. [ME., alsonygon, nigoun, negon, NEJYN y 
< nig? + -on, a F. termination.] A niggard; a 
miser. 
To gow thereof am I no nigon. 
Occleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 262. (Halliwell.) 
nigrescence (ni-gres’ens), n. [< nigrescen(t) + 
-ce.] The process of becoming black. Science, 
VII. 84. 
nigrescent (ni-gres’ent), a. [<L. nigrescen(t-)s, 
pr. of nigrescere, become black, grow dark, 
inceptive of nigrere, be black, < niger, black: 
gee negro.) Blackish; somewhat black; dusky; 


t’woch), n. 


night-yard (nit‘yird) 
contents of cesspools, 
during the night, are d 


fuscous. 
nigricant (nig’ri-kant), a. [< L. nigrican(t-)s, 
be blackish, € niger, black: see nigrescent, ete. ] 


In bot., same as nigrescent. 
aein cation (nig’ri-fi-ka’shon),”. [CLL. nigri- 
Jicare, make black, blacken, < L. niger, black, 
+ facere, make.) The act of making black. 
Johnson. 
igrin, nigrine (ni’grin),n. [< L. niger (nigr-), 


DAN E 


+ -in2, -ine®.] A ferriferous variety of 
Nigrit 
ita (ni-gri’ta), n. [NL., < L. niger (nigr-), 
black.] A genus of African weaver-birds of 
the family Ploceide, established by Strickland 
ee The ae mon ar ee ely black, are 
+N. canica; h 1, E 5 
ais Uae a ULC uteifrons, Jusconotata, uro- 
nigrite (nig‘rit), n. [K L. niger (nigr-), black, 
+ -ite?.] An insulating composition composed 
of caoutchoue and the black wax left as a re- 
siduum in the distillation of paraffin. 
Nimi aa 7 3 
Ded ere pene insulation resistance, and is 
Dredge, Electric Illumination, 
Nigritian (ni-grish’an), a. and ». [Also Negri- 
tian; < Nigritia (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Nigritia, a region in central Afri- 
¢a, nearly equivalent to Sudan, and the home of 
the most pronounced types of the negro race; 
hence, of or pertaining to the negro race. 
A congeries of huts of the ordinary Nigritia y 
: The Academy, Ents 148. 
ee i An inhabitant of Nigritia; hence, a 
Nubians have, in skin, hair, 
connection with the Nigritia peeve et na fies 
ie Gi 3 Science, XIII. 159. 
ties (ni-grish‘i-éz), n. ., < niger, black. 
ux nent ton, p2. [L., < niger, ] 
ude (nig’ri-tud), n. [È L. nigritudo, black- 
niger lac c: see nigrescent.] Blackness. 
eet } . one of those tender novices, 
th wash- 


ten, a necromancer, < nigromancie, 

seo necromancy.| A necromancer. 

bya his clerkes full conning of witt, 

isaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 837. 
SIn, ; 


_ coal-tar color used 


nihilianism (ni-hil’yan-izm), n. 


Work done at night. nihilism (ni’hil-izm), 2. 


r. 338. Nihilist (ni‘hil-ist), n. 
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pared from the hydrochlorid of 
et is variously modified in the 
several shades, varying from 


in dyeing, pre 
violaniline, This produ 
ture: 


ess of manufac § 
Pine through bluish-gray to gray-violet to black (the last. 
being called nigrosine), are produced. Other names for 


‘olaniline, Elberfeld blue, 
y's blue, etc, 


the various other shades are 
bengaline, aniline gray, Coupier's btr r 
nihil (nihil), ». [< L. nihil, contr. nil, also 
nihilum, contr. nilum, nothing, < ne, not, + hilum, 
a little thing, a trifle. Cf. nichil, nil2.] Nothing. 
— Clerk of the nihils, See clerk.— Nihil (or nil) ad 
rem, nothing to the point or purpose.— Nihil albumt, 
the flowers or white oxid of zinc.—Nihil capiat per 
breve (that he take nothing by his writ), a common-law 
judgment against a plaintit!.— Nihil (or nil) debet (he 
owes nothing), à plea denying a debt.— Nihil (or nil) 
dicit (he says nothing), a common-law judgment when de- 
fendant makes no answer.— Nihil habuit in tenementis 
(he had nothing in the tenement or holding), a plea in an 
action of debt brought by a lessor against a lessee for 

years, or at will without deed. ie 
[< *nihilian (< 


D. nihil, nothing, + -ian) + -ism.] A name 
given by the opponents of Peter Lombard to 
his view that the divine nature did not undergo 
any change in the incarnation, and that there- 
fore Christ did not become human. 

[= F. nihilisme = Sp. 
nihilismo; as L. nihil, nothing, + -ism.] 1. 
In metaph., the doctrine that nothing can really 
be known, because nothing exists; the denial 
of all real existence, and consequently of all 
knowledge of existences or real things. 

Nihilism is scepticism carried to the denial of all exis- 
tence. Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 
2. In theol., same as nihiliantsm.— 3. Total dis- 
belief in religion, morality, law, and order. 

Nihilism arrives sooner or later. God is nothing ; man 
is nothing; life is nothing; death is nothing ; eternity is 
nothing. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, viii. 4. 


4, (a) Originally, asocial (nota political) move- 
ment in Russia, in opposition to the customary 
forms of matrimony, the parental authority, 
and the tyranny of custom. In this sense the 
word was introduced by Turgeneff in 1862. See 
nihilist, 3. (b) Later, a more or less organ- 
ized secret effort on the part of a large body 
of malcontents to overturn the established or- 
der of things, both social and political. Nihilism 
comprises several Russian parties, differing in the means 
of action employed and in the immediate results aimed at, 
some leaning more toward political radicalism and vio- 
lence, and others toward economic reorganization and 
socialism. ‘The movement originated about 1840, and is 
due largely to the influence of the universities. About 
1855-62 it became increasingly democratic, socialistic, and 
revolutionary under the leadership of Herzen and the 
magazine “Contemporary.” About1870 revolutionary ideas 
became the subject of a propaganda among, workmen, 
peasants, and students. The adherents of this movement 
formed a “people's party” (‘Land and Freedom”), purpos- 
ing the complete overthrow of the existing order of things 
and the establishment of a socialistic and democratic or- 
der in its stead. Under the influence of Bakunin (died 
1876) and the persecution of peaceful propagandists by the 
government, the people's party divided into two factions, 
the “democratization of land” and the ‘‘will of the peo- 
ple,” the latter being the stronger. This party was by 
government persecutions driven to a political contest, and 
the idea of demoralizing the forces of the government by 
terror originated and became popular: the adherents of 
this system called themselves “terrorists.” After several 
unsuccessful attempts they effected the death of the Czar 
Alexander II. in 1881. 


hi [= E. nihiliste = Sp. ni- 
hilista = Russ. niiilistii; as L. nihil, nothing, + 
-ist.] 1. One who believes in nothing; one who 
advocates the metaphysical doctrine of nihil- 
ism. 

For thirty-five years of my life I was, in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the word, a nihilist — net a e SOn 
socialist, but a man who believed in nothing. 

Tolstoi, My Religion (trans,), Int. 
2. One who rejects all the positive beliefs upon 
which existing society and governments are 
founded; one who demands the abolition of the 
existing social and political order of things. 

“A nihilist,” said Nicholas Petrovitch, . . . “signi 
man who . ie re izes nothing?” “Or Anaa 
spects nothing,” said Paul Petrovitch. . . . “A man who 
looks at everything from a critical point of view,” said 
Arcadi. Does not that come to the same thing?” asked 
his uncle. “No, not at all; a nihilist isa man who bows 
before no authority, who accepts no principle without ex- 
amination, no matter what credit the principle has.” 

; Turgenieff, Fathers and Sons (tr. by Schuyler), V- 
pppafcaly =S: An adherent of nihilism; a 
member of a Russian secret society which 
pune at the overthrow of the existing order of 
Eee eal political, and religious; a Rus- 

ian anare: or revolution: T. 
nihilism, 4. ary reformer. See 

The word Nihilist was introduced i 

in Russia by Turge- 

Ree who used it in his novel ‘Fathers and Children zi to 
escribe a certain type of character . . . which he con- 
trasted sharply and ei ectively with the prevailing types 


; was from the stage. The 
goa was soon caught up by the conservatives and 


n the generation which 


nilgan 


2 ae Government, and 
em, a8 ar obri 
to all persons Sah 
order of things, and oie 
whatever, to bring a 
political organization 
nihilistic (ni-hi 
Relating to the 
nihilism; char: 
listie views. 
Cosmopolitan and nihilistic soci: 
WF rpen, tr. of Laym, 
nihility (mi-hil’{-tiy, , neve S, 
ee t'y): i] ` 
century); < L. nihil, noth y 
nihileitas.] The state of 5, 
no account or importance nee 
There are many thin d 


TE NOL fg 
Who soy, ati 
bout chanot 


-lis’tik 
doctrin 1, 
acterized jy 


[ne 


Pe a T 


y 


eng aE EE eee ee 


hility to the inhabitants of yee Eart 

nus, 

Nike (ni’ké), 7 ; bey 
us en ke), n. [Gr Nix a 
vitn, Victory.) T ny Der; 3 Liy 

Yd In Gr. myth, te atio 
hy the ant a 
CRS o 


Nike Adorning a Trophy.— Greek intagiio of the 
in British Museum. (From “Jahrbuch des Ins 


e Romans Victoria. Shess 


victory, called by th 3 
ancient art as a winged maiden, 


regularly represented in 
usually as just alighting from flight, her most frequents 
tributes being a palm-branch in one hand and a garlanl 
in the other, or a fillet outstretched in both hands; swè 
times she holds a herald’s staff. 
nill, v. andn. See nilll. 5 ia 
nil? (nil), n. [L., contracted form of ail 
nothing: see nihil.) Nothing.—Nil method. &= 
as null method (which see, under method). 1 Ll: 
nil desperandum (nil des-pe7n ar K 
nil, contr. of nihil, nothing (see A a 
randum, gevundive of desperare, Ott th 
despair.] Nothing is to be despair 
is, never despair, or never 
nilfaciend (nil’fa-shiend), %. So 
+ faciendus, gerundive of Ee), a 
fact.) In math, a faciend gimè 


zero. : = 
nilfacient (nil’fa-shient), ” [ 
(see nil), + facien(t-)s; pyr. 
see facient, 2.] In math., 
roduct zero. 
nilfactor (nil/fak/tor), n- 
factor, a doer, maker: seeyan 
a factor giving & product 


i i 7 oh), le 
nilgau, nilghau nil’ ga), o, 
GLa neelghau, neclgyts. oe 
Hind. nilgau, ngã Di A] 
plue, + gau, ox, COW: © ae relate 
dian antelope, Ponten Ta “gray 


dax and the oryx, 0t < 


We op, (6 Nilio(n-) + 
co Muto ;-d6); "Pte heteromerous 


el) ne ee 


cheb Yilio, erectec 
ifi i p Ae De er un- 
Oh a 59. It E Lis Yaced after the 
faire ie w is ceased peel which 
aration or i ts of a erica, and the thir 

elation consis a Sont aro em Mo an are 
M xing on the trun J 
peet! owly walh at not falling. A c 
Lae ¢ ME. nillen, ne m 
Dae att. ne willan, will ao : 

nella willy-nilly] Lt trans. 
ot; refuses ae “a ce Spenser. 

ql thine offer’d grace- A 

ites, and make them calm. 


” Tor 
An. an f our 
ifeetlon © Jonson con i 
3 will not; pe unwilling- o 
the phrase will you (he, ete.), nill 
5 > neih 
caa ne i-beo, I nule come nel 
mon ate t0 ™ 7TH Rood (È. E. T. 8.) p- 21. 
<o of easily nyl goone, 
eee wol of enone an 
™ Palladius, Tusbondrie (E. E. T. .)) P- 
ill bide the purden of distresse 
k live. è 
ere 2 Spenser, F Q, II. xi 


= p ill marry you. 
An el yoy nil yowo J T. of the S., ii. 1. 273. 


cup if he have 


re 
ch 


in 5. 


oy 


For who n 


Must not hi 14. 


Wi we, nill wre, WE must drink God’s 


pare b ipradjord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), TI. 50. 
ill} (nil), n. [K nill, v.] Negative volition; 
aíillnot” [Rare.] 

i alle Ht a auam non erit a haver will 
Sia eg nover prat p iama, Works, I. 239. 
nl (ail), n. A dialectal form of needle. Hal- 


licel, 
üb), n. A dialectal form of nail. Halli- 
ll 


cell. 

ill! (nil), n. [Perhaps a use of nill (?).] 1t. 
The shining sparks of brass given off in trying 
mdmeltingthe ore. Bailey.—2. Scales of hot 
iton from the forge. W. H. Knight. 

ullly-willy (nil’i-wil’i), adv. See willy-nilly. 
Nilometer (ni-lom’e-tér), n. [= F. nilometre = 
a It, nilometro, < Gr. Nerñouérprov, a nilome- 
ie puos (L. Nilus), the river Nile, + pérpov, 
ae See meterl.] 1, A gage or measure 
lace ht of the flow of the river Nile. 
lane ee s nature is mentioned by Herodotus; 
Ml Nilometer o t of inundations have reference to the 
Tens are e western bank at Memphis. Modern 


ral in com odah, 
municati 
ish stands cation 


with the 
i marb) 
fons in cubits Th 


95 
€] Hence 25 feet. 


Vseope (ni”lS-sk5 
aNiloseons 7 O SEÔD), n. [< Gr 
tier Pe, < Neizoe the river N. 
i Same, as Nonea È 


or 


i e. 
nA 
? Africa: as, Nilot 


‘RO-tent), q 

Prrerful: seo 

© such 

me ixi S 

5 © algebra 
ed toe 


«nimen 
umen, n 
om, 

= 

G. 2, en 

cel. 

în nema, 


a 


3 eal out, dist 


= 


2. To seize; seize upon; take away: r : 
take unlawfully; filch; steal. Teo 


tadol Topeally tabulated from the Nilometer on the 
ve , Near Cairo, which consists of a pit or 

i e Nile, in the middlé of 
column inscribed with height-in- 


A +e rise 7. Pa : 
2 otable inundation is ieee the water at Cairo during 


» any instrument for <i 
r making 
a Sand automatic register of river- 


New2ockoreiov, 
ile, + cxoreiv, 


ol. KL. Niloti 

Nile 24, KL. Niloticus, < Gr. Nev? 

D & <Newsdrne, of the Nile, < Nevo, 
Pertaining to the river 

ic sediment; the Nilotic 


K L. nit nothing 
being Rites potent.) Tn math., 

to a certain power. 
Tession in multiple 
1 %18 nilpotent.— Nil- 


orm of ne wilt, wilt not. 


4 aaen (Pret. nam, 
e ee nome), < AS, 
Open, Pp. numen) 
eme, = "ima, nema = 
pee 

ake, = 
Goth, niman, 
ut, Tribute, 
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u aranne aaao a Bex. 
ilga ksh mane, and dispense, assign, also, as in mid. viyeclat, take nimbus a 
rns, & t A Be Te n, lave, hold, possess, manage, His clathis he kest, al bot his os 
e The typical genus 2 O BY oot uy pasture, graze, feed, ete. © make him nemi vn-to his werka, 
J] Toja in 1802. These (7 hoe, a wooded pasture, = L. nemus, a grove, A Holy Rood (P. R.T, 8, = 
/, atri og mediocre size any WOOK: ete eae ha ó f Namen grater that holdythe ira ees 
they are ofi, About 20 5Pe: nome’, nomes, ete.). Connec oke of P or to mordyr a hare, 
2 r 2 


a her scornful oe Me Coe a 167. 
Aost trusted Fra es ý 5 
it appatore, fs tn becanse 
ee into many fingers? eae Goa strong 
S Marston, The Fawn, i. 2 
And nimble Wit beside 
t nA shapes did ride, 
E - Beaumont, Psyche, i, 162, 
Nimble in vengeance, I forgive thea: ce 
f: Ford, Broken Heart, iv, 4, 
me eae Stature, and well proportioned 2 fair and 
Ee ce; of Hair bright abourn, of long Arms, and 
é in all his Joints, Baker, Chronicles, p. i 
He bid the nimble H. e pE 
Bring forth the ited ens 
Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ii. 
The nimble air, £0 soft, so clear, 
Hardly can stir a ringlet here, 


2t. Keen; sharp. F. Locker, Rotten Row, 


Upon the backs o 


Tho Clarice to the pile 
And the bacin of aola oes 
King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 68. 
This chanoun it in his hondes nam. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 238. 


5 A fire so 
Gain hot line flame-less long: nor wpuld God let 
g noble a spirits nimble edge to mst 
z Sheapheards idle and ignoble dust. 
3; G tester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Trophies, 
- Quick to apprehend; apprehensive; acute; 
penetrating. Tt ee a 
His ear most nimble where deaf it should he, 
His eye most blind where most it ought to see. 
2 Quarles, Emblems, il. 3, 
here was there for the Queen Gilpin, as nimble a Man 
as Suderman, and he had the Chancellor of Embden to 
second and countenance him. Howell, Letters, L vi 3. 
= 1, Light, brisk, expeditious, speedy, spry; Nimble 
A gle The last two words express Nigutdess end quick- 
ness in motion, the former being more suggestive of the 
use of the feet, the latter of that of the whole lower limbs. 


nimble-fingered (nim‘bl-fing’gérd), a. Quick 
or skilful in the use of the fingers; hence, pil- 
fering: as, the nimble-fingered gentry (that is, 
pickpockets). 
nimble-footed (nim’bl-fat’ed), a. Running 
with speed; light of foot. 
Being nimble-footed, he hath outrun us. 
Shak., T. G. of V., V. 3. 7. 
nimbleness (nim’bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being nimble; lightness and agility in motion; 
quickness; celerity; speed; swiftness. 
Tis better that the enemy seek us: 
. . . whilst we, lying still, 
‘Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 202. 
nimble-pinioned (nim’bl-pin’yond), a. Of switt 
flight. 
Nimble-pinioned doves. Shak., R. and J., ii. 5. 7. 
nimblesset (nim‘bles), n. [Irreg. < nimble + 
-esse, as in noblesse, ete.] Nimbleness. [Rare.] 
He... with such nimblesse sly 
Could wield abone ee ere i wee see 
ick ke did woun 5 ê 
eens Titae Spenser, F. Q., V. x1. 6. 


With d Horn the gode. imble-Will (nim’bl-wil’),7. A kind of grass, 
ith me an King Horn (E. E. T. $.), L 1183. ERAD T difusa. Quick- 


eyes t quick steps. Halliwell. »imble-witted (nim ‘ bl- wit’ ed), a. 
2. To walk with short qui ps nimble- EE R or 


Goddes aungeles the soule nam. 
And bare hyt ynto the bosum of Abraham. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 44. (Halliwell) 
Men reden not that folk han gretter witte 
Than they that han ben most with love ynome. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 242. 
Nimming away jewels and favours from gentlemen. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 
They'll question Mars, and, by his look, 
Detect who ’twas that nimm’d a cloak. 
S. Butler, Wudibras, I. i. 598, 
3+. To conduct; lead. 
To the temple he hure nam. 
King Horn (Œ. E. T. S.), p. 76. 


4+. To take to one’s self; receive; accept; have. 
The Admiral hire nam to quene. 
King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 
Iudas nom cristendom, and tho he i-cristened was, 
He let him nempne Quiriac that er heihte Iudas. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. $.), p. 47. 
5+. To take: used in phrases corresponding in 
sense and nearly in form to ‘take the road; 
‘take leave, ‘take advice, ‘take care, ete. 

To Londone-brugge hee nome the way. 
Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child’s Ballads, VI. 282), 


Syr Gawen his leue con nyme, 
& to his bed hym digt. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (Œ. E. T. S.), L 993. 


Anon tho that folk by-speek his deth and heore red [coun- 
sel] therof nom. Holy Rood Œ. E. T. 8.), p. 33. 


The most needy aren oure neighebores, and [if] we nyme 
good hede. Piers Plowman (C), x. 71. 


6}. To begin. 
Then boldly blow the prize thereat, 


Your play for to nime or ye come in. í 
The Booke of Hunting (1586). (Hallivell.) 


II. intrans. 1}. To take; betake one’s self; go. 
The schip nam to the flode 


[Prov. Eng.]—3t. To steal. ; Bacon, Apophthegms $ DA oes 
im2 (né . [Hind. nim.] The margosa- nimbly (nim bli), adv. ; l ; 
SSS e A miso Mea neem.—Nim-bark. See with agility; with light, quick motion. 


Same as margosa. 
. Pg. It. nimbo, 
bus.] A nim- 


3 ni lady’s chamber. 
He capers nimbly in a Idy ee ieh. TIL, i 1 12. 


's ta’en her young son in her arms, 
ERR nimbly walk'd by yon sea strand, 


margosa bark, under bark2. —Nim-tree. 
nimb (nimb), n. [=F. nimbe =Sp 
< L. nimbus, a nimbus: see mim 


bus or halo. The Knight's Ghost (Child's Ballads, J. 210). 
A ane heavenly hap- z 

The nimb or circle, betokening endless A im‘bos), a. [< L. nimbosus, stormy, 

piness, about the head of St. Dunstan. note. DiM! posa Caeo vainstorm, a cloud: see 


‘Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii 98, 


[< nimb + -cd?.] Having jjmbus.] Cloudy; stormy; tempestuous. Ash. 


nim imbd), a. J 5 
impo Gy surrounded (especially, having tHe fRare-] (nimbos), n. [< D. nimbus, a rain- 
head surrounded) by a nimbus. nimbus i oud, a bright cloud 


a rain-storm, 2 el 
In the middle of the furthermost Borde nae aloo: 

pees with Pee Church of our Fathers, Denes 

ar. of nimble.) Active. 


ods when they ap 


nebu 
see neb- 


nimbert (nim’bér), 4. [AV Set eee mist: see neb- 
ing ;_ yers old juste at the deniad musts dorsystem o 
his mathe, eae ee ails wit ie eS and To am ing; a rain-cloud. 
being nymber spirited and 4] AEA 208. G c 2 a (9).— A Christian ar- 
— Tt. nimbi 
nimbiferous (aim-bit’erus), & -i Stormy, Ce 
fero, < L. nimbifer, stomo br iga d+ ferre, 
nimbus, a rain-storm, & blae ae black clouds, 


bring, = E. bear] 
rain, or storms. a 
nimble (nim’bl), 4. mi 
ble, number, Gan CAST i 


nemel, nemil, nemyt, 


< niman, PP: 


uick at takin 
nimi] 1, Light and qui 


eo Jerity; M 
moving with ease and celerity i "it 
and AS of motion; lY yi 


CC-0. In Public Domair 


nimmert (nim’ér), n. 


Nimravide (nim-rav’i-dé), n. pl. 
ravus + -idw.] A family of fossil feline quad- 
rupeds, connecting the modern cats or Felide 
with more generalized types of the Carnivora, 
and differing from the /elide proper in certain 
cranial and dental characters. They are chiefly 
differentiated by the development of the alisphenoid canal 


a 


m 


huni 


endary Art. 


‘The Nimbus as variousty represented in Sacred and Legends 
$, Emperor 


—1, God the Father; 2 and 3, Christ; 4, Charlemagne; 
Henry I. 
indicate that the person was alive at the time of delinea- 
tion, Nimbus is to be distinguished from a ureola and glory. 
8. In her. a circle formed of a single line. 
drawn around the head and disappearing where 
it seams to go behind it. 
nimiety (ni-mi’e-ti), n. [= Sp. nimiedad = Pg. 
nimiedade = It. nimieta, < LL. nimieta(t-)s, a 
superfluity, an excess, $ L. nimius, too much, ex- 
cessive, € nimis, too much, overmuch, exces- 
sively.] The state of being too much; redun- 
daney; excess. [Rare.] 


There is a nimiety, a too-muchness, in all Germans. 
Coleridge, Table-Talk. 


The lines to the memory of Victor Hugo are finely ex- 
pressed, though they errin respect of nimiety of sentiment 
and adulation, Westminster Rev., CXXV. 584. 

nimini-pimini, niminy-piminy (nim’‘i-ni-pim’- 
ini), a. and n. [Imitative of a weak minced 
pronunciation, the form being prob. suggested 
by similar but unmeaning syllables in nursery 
rimes and play-rimes, and perhaps also by nam- 
by-pamby. J I. a. Affectedly fine or delicate: 
mincing. 
There is a return to Angelico’s hackneyed, vapid pinks 
and blues and lilacs, and a return also to his niminy-pim- 


dny lines, to all the wax-doll' world of the missal painter. 
Contemporary Rev., LI. 513. 


II. n. Affected fineness or delicacy ; mincing- 
ness. 
nimioust (nim‘i-us), a. [< ME. nymyos,.< OF. 
nimieux = Sp. Pg. nimio, € L. nimius, too much, 
excessive, beyond measure, ¢ nimis, overmuch, 
too much, ex¢essively.] Overmuch; excessive; 
extravagant; very great. 
Now, gracyous Lord, of your nymyos charyté 
With hombyll harts ‘to thi presens complayne. 
Digby Mysteries, p. 115. (Halliwell.) 
] [< nim + -er1.] A thief; 
a pickpocket. z 
Met you with Ronca? ’tis the cunning’st nimmer 


Of the whole company of cut-purse hall. 
T. Tomkis (7), Albumazar, iii. 7. 


[NL., <Nim- 


the postglenoid foramen. In the typical forms the 
tition is essentially similar to that of the cats. Nim- 


is the typical genus. 

vus (nim-ra‘vus), n. [NL., < Nimr(od), 
+ L. avus, ancestor.] A genus of fossil 
rican cats, typical of the family Nimravidæ, 
ne 8 lower tubercular behind the sectorial 


ntracted form of ne in.] Not in: 


d pron. A dialectal form of 
Prov. Eng.] 

kom-pép), n. [Also nincum- 

\ d to give it a slang 

lained as ‘‘a®person nine 


8, Sc. mentis, not in 
ee non compos men- 


d tard, a ninco 
ed | Snob,” 
ringoldsby Legend 


ninefold (nin’fold), a. 


nine-holes (nin’holz), n. 
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= D. MLG. LG. 


niogen 
MHG. niun, niwen, G. 
nio = Dan. ni = Goth. 
niun Tr. naoi = W. naw = L. novem O It. 
nove = Sp. nueve = Pg. nore = Pr. nou = F. 
neuf) Gr. trréa (for SiveFar. with unorig. 
initial è-) = Skt. navan, nine.] I. a. One more 
than eight, or one less than ten: thrice three: 
a cardinal numeral. 


Ten is nyne to 
Where men 


nigun, ningun, ningen, 
negen = ORG. niun. 
neun = leel, niv = SW. 


many, be sure, 
be fierce and fell, 
Babees Book (EÈ. E. T. S.), p. 92. 
' wonder. See wonder.—Nine men’s mor- 
ae Sa al The nine worthies, famous person- 
ages, often referred to by old writers and classed together, 
like the seven wonders of the world, ete. They have been 
reckoned up in the following manner: three Gentiles (Hec- 
tor, Alexander, Julius Cæsar), three rs (Joshua, David, 
accabæus), and three Christians (King Arthur, 
nagne, Godfrey of Bouillon). They were often 
comparisons as to bravery. 
sent that were the nine worthies 
B. Jonson. 


Cha 
introduced in 
Ay, there were some pre 
to him. 
To look nine ways, to squint very much. 
Squyntyied he was, and looked nyne wayes. én 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 203, 
II. n. 1. The number consisting of the sum 
of one and eight; the number less by unity 
than ten; three times three.—2. A symbol rep- 
resenting nine units, as 9, or IX, or ix.—3. The 
body of players, nine in number, composing one 
side in a game of base-ball.—4, A playing-card 
with nine spots or pips on it.— The Nine, the nine 
Muses. 
Ye sacred nine, celestial Muses ! tell, 
Who fac’d him first, and by his prowess fell? _ 


note. 


Pope, Wiad, xi. 281. 
To the nines, to perfection; fully; elaborately : gen- 


erally applied to dress, and sometimes implying excess in 
dressing: as, she was dressed up to the nines. [Colloq.] 
[The phrase is perhaps derived from an old or dialectal 
_ form of to then eyne, i. e. to the eyes. The form to the nine 
in the second quotation is probably sophisticated. ] 
Thou paints auld nature to the nines 
In thy sweet Caledonian lines. 
Burns, Pastoral Poetry. 
He then... put his hand in his pockets, and pro- 
duced four beautiful sets of handcuffs, bran new— polish- 
ed to the nine. 
C. Reade, Never too Late to Mend, lxv. (Davies.) 
ninebark (nin’biirk), n. An American shrub, 
Neillia (Spiræa) opulifolia, sometimes planted. 
It is so named on account of the numerous 
layers of the loose bark. See cut under Neillia. 
nine-eyed (nin’id), «. Having nine—that is, 
many —eyes; hence, spying; prying. 
A damnable, prying, nine-ey'd witch. 


Plautus made English (1694), Pref. (Davies.) 


nine-eyes (nin’iz),n. [=MD.neghenooge, D. ne- 


genoog = MLG. LG. negenoge = OHG. niunouga, 
nunoga, ninoge, MAG. niunouge, G. neunauge = 
Sw. nejondga = Dan. negendje, a lamprey; as 
nine + eyes.) 1. The river-lamprey, Petromy- 
zon or Ammocates fluviatilis. [Prov. Eng.]—2. 
The butter-fish, Murenoides gunnellus : so called 
with reference to the presence of nine or more 
round black ocelli or eye-like spots along the 
dorsal fin. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

i [< ME. *nizenfold, < AS. 
nigonfeald, < nigon, nine, + -feald, = E. -fold: 
see nine and -fold.] Nine times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire, 


Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold. Milton, P. L., ii. 436. 
[In the following nonsense-passage ninefold seems to be 
used elliptically for ninefold offspring or ninefold company : 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold; 
Bid her alight,” me 
And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 126.) 
I , 1. A game in which 
nine holes are made in a board or the ground, 
at which the players roll small balls. 
Th’ unhappy wags, which let their cattle stray, 
At Nine-holes on the heath while they Paginas 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiy. 22. 
Some say the game of nine-holes was called “Bubble the 


Justice,” on the supposition that it could not be set asi 
1 set aside 
by the justices. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 368. 


2. Same as nine-cyes. 


as if connected with nine-killer (nin‘kil’ér),n. [< nine + killer; also 


called nine-murder (see nine-murder), and in G. 


neuntodter, ‘nine-killer,’ from the common b 
. . e- 
lief that these shrikes were wont to kill just nine 


birds a day.] A shri ; 
pee pak paris or butcher-bird. The 
as Lantus excubitor an 


lied to certain European species 
Lanius fee Enneoctonus) ites 
ers, as Z. borealis of the 


Fx 


). In Public Domai Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ninety-knot 


grave wounds or} 
S or hurte. 
Wts: as 


fellow. 
nine-murder Min'mèra 
der (= LG. negenmörde ièr 
merly nünmörder (Ge A 
murderer); equiy 
as nine-killer. ; 
zscriere [F.], Pie esferi 
shrike, Nynm urder, Were, a Ven, 
rA 3 a 3 gle, O 
ninepegs Qun’pegz), n d. a 


8 Teele, 


=G 
Sner)); Gs t 
to nine- 


e rg 
Savoyard 


Jupiter qi Uch hea 
; ; upon ae Went, at 
ninepence (nin’pens), n. A 
pence.) 1. The sum of ni 8. two 
coin of this face-value has ey e 
“shillings” issued by Elizavent ; 
current in England for Hinena 
Henceforth the “harpers” [i e 
sake, shall stand °., Irish shili 
But for plain nine-pence throughout a "es, fy 
ee: Webster and Dekker the tay 
The nine-pence was a coin ue Thom 


faithful lovers in humble lira mery Much fay 


affection. Itwas fi i r ll 
and each party D Serre pe broken ine ng 
their meeting again, the eo n oe, 

J. G. Nichols, in Nu 


« See nc,  * 


ninepins (nin’pinz), 7 
pins (uin’pinz), n. 1. The game of bon 
men or pi o 


played in an alley with nine 

pl. [As if with a singular ninepin Cohn 

colloquial use).] The pins with Nich isiy 

game is played. See tenpins, Which th 
His Nine-pins made or myrtle Wood. 

0 ` ĵi 7 

Ninepin block. See block, rior, Cupid and Gannet, 

nineteen (nīn'tēn’), a. and n. [4 ME. ninti 
nenteyne, nigentene, neogentene, ¢ AS, nigontine 
OS. nigentein = OF ries. niogentena, nine 
= D. negentien = MLG. negenteine = ORG 
niunzehan, MHG. niunzehen, Ġ. neunzehn Ted, 
nitjdn = Sw. nition = Dan. nitten = Goth, "niw. 
taihun (not recorded) = L. novendecin, noré 
decim = Gr. évveaxaidexa (Kai, and) = Skt. nate. 
daga, nineteen; as nine + ten (see -teen),) Io. 
Nine more than ten, or one less than twenty: 
cardinal numeral. 

II. n. 1. A number equal to the sum of nitè 
and ten, or one less than twenty.—2. A symb! 
representing nineteen units, as 19, or XIX, onis 

nineteenth (nin’ténth’), «a. andn. [K ME. nine 
tenth, ninetethe, neogentcothe, ¢ AS. nagontediha 
= OF ries. niuguntinda, niugentendesta = D. it 
gentiende = OHG. niuntazehanto, MHG u 
zehende, niunzchendeste, G. neuncchnte, nee 
teste = Icel. nitjandi = Sw. nittonde = 
nittende = Goth. *niuntaihunda (not recon a 
nineteenth; as nineteen + -th2.] T aaoi 
in order or rank after the eighteenth, i 
nal numeral: as, the nineteenth tinea . 
one of nineteen: as, & nineteenth pr notient c 
II, ». 1. A nineteenth part; ate ihe 
unity divided by nincteen.—2- onie, betwee 
interval, whether melodic or harmon 4 sft 


wanda fifth d> 
any tone and a tone two octaves and such a2 
tant from it; also, a 


tone distant by 
terval from a given tone. Not foun 
ninetieth (nin’ti-eth), 4 FLG. reget 


OHG. niunzugosto, 1 
geste, G. neunzigste; 2€8, ee 
= Dan. nittiende, ninetieth | 
T. a. 1. Next in order ortn 
ninth or before the ninety- sk 
meral: as, the ninetieth wee 
of ninety: as, & ninetieth pa 
II. n. A ninetieth parti y 
ty divided Ry mney, i oP 
i nin‘ti), 4. ie SS 
ninety AS. (iund-Jnigon ti R 
= D. negentig = MLG. ne 
= OHG. niunzug, ? l: tigit 
zic, Q. neunzig = poaa 
Dan. nitti (usually i 
niuntehind = L. 1 
-ty1.] I, a. N 
eighty-nine, or 
dinal numeral. ctin; L 
TI. n.; pl. nineties (Ori mes te 
nines, or nine tens) ni 
bol representing BT ie 


4 
ti 
(PT ee knot” 


= 
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Ninev l in ref. to whether melodic ¢ 
ae iio y xw ha ic 
vo) Me So aL Ninive, < tone and a tone one octave ean eee Ane Figurati 1 s ; 
DE LL. Ninive, ie Da € ave me T - guratively, J a 
m SEY ok TORA ox Snor Nines tant Trom itg also, a tone distan by mitan te eaea a 
l avout ibe 8 igually p or puppet-show, terva irom a given tone; acor ind seča 7 
‘l Wreroh i pweh, i potion 9 Pathe whale. Chord of the ninth, a chord consisting in tie dice Greene ai tinge, Pook me ns 
p te Me h moti Fonal a ee Of rOOe E Barta in its full form Not a we and Lodge, Looking Gisse (or Lon wat E 
a AA the stor „y Nenivie was better. ninthly (ninth’li Mite ; and ninth. Not a word can be: s z me 
aa ith was ihe wal) ninti y (ninth’li), adv. In the nin a 1 bee spoke but nips him 
ees ee yout Meth story. ote? oe ninzin, n. See ninsi. See Fi. Hate, Mierocormoataphie, Supt or 
a A { x OS Jai p Shh, 3 i i'ō a 
ete Xi, the wits ee Burning Peste, á niobate Qi 9-bat), n. [< niob(ium) + -ate 3. To sever or b k ie 
Pie gine tia, SON Ninivitee, < Gr. „Salt of niobic acid. 1 A pinching: pinch (of) with the enda of the te 
: go pat nbs: n E det.) + -ite2.] An Niobe (ni’6-bé), n. [L. Nioba and Niobe CGy, Se or With ch (oil) with the ends of the fin- 
We : : y ir. 


. 4 = £2. y e 3 h pi i i 
estar ot Niba (see det. 1 Ke iet tise Sen or nippers: with off, 
te augi- head nip'd of. i ee -. ata... worm with his 

Thebes. Proud of her numerous progeny, st SBD 4. To bla t b By cas ee ee 
a Ee be Coen ter numerous geny, she provoke: : ast, as by frost: y z ő 
pagan it 7 18 RENEE Dor aa aten (Daa biata ier STOW or gor o, 0 T 

Academ i 4 m ve € _ oto atona), who had but those t vo chi a 3 
kal), “- < #Ninevitic ai the snows OA tinea all her children die wards top ‘i i 

a): O7 ovites: seë pps £ two light-deitics, § self wa rally, but ten ns mipi d 
; nivitæ, Ninevites: „Sel metamorphosed by Zeus (Jupiter) into a en itis aay in oS aval oaks, oe ee 
y rts e- s J Pococke, Description of the F 
of al ki Assyria.— 2. Of Sm asie R 


jte O g Nine! 
ine pl. a8 t 
eicon of Nineveh 
7 pabit? 
jbt 


1. In Gr. myth., thed 


, ancien RT T ° 
he ter of T antalus, married to Amphion ki 
+ 


“ypress are the only trees that grow to- 


ining to Nine- still sought to identify on the slope of M lus, 
D rna. This legend has afforded a fruita EE 


: Bet a ia 5 Ts it that th ” 
= - art, and was ably represente subject for it that the bleak sea-gale . 
t ca P popular puppet-show to Seoni a E ARE TEN in a group attributed Nips too keenly the eE NIe 
hy J i o the 0 Tirene, 5 rom copies in the Uffizi at 5. To aff M. Arnold, Tristrara and Iseult, 
ATLE ray . í the houses ~ool,: IA - To affect wi she EE EIPS 
or pa Ninereh ag triumphs at court ATE ce In <ool.: (a) A genus of trilobites. (b) A benumb, th a sharp tingling sensation; 
i a gue masks MMi own eveT het Nine. genus of mollusks. (c) A genus of African 


Mars ig 3 ow Fa ne > weaver-birds of > 
bility, Arents of Bartholome Y ye various sections W eaver-birds of the subfamily Viduine. 
excl r dens and N. concolor are examples. 
VIL Niobean (ni-9-bé’an), a. [¢ L. Niobeus, per- Or nipping front remind thes tees are bet 
(nin/ wer’ PHINES), n. A mock anng to Niobe, < Niobe, Niobe: see Niobe] pree etr RTS DATO. doi 
4 ry nce " > 4 x EPET A ye ie 7. ae 5 E ARE . 3 ss 
inert TE! person as if he was one of,or Of or pertaining to Niobe; resembling Niobe 


When blood is nipp'd and ways be foul. 


N. df- Shak., L. L. Lo, vs 2. 926. 


6. To bite; sting. 


| vith. the cele- A Niobean daughte 2 And sharpe remorse hi id pri i 
Je app. anked along W ith. { A Niobean daughter, one arm out, rpe remorse his hart did prick and nip. 
Meserve pm See NNE. [Rare.] Appealing to the bolts of Heaven, i YE Spenser 
prated nine wortes ‘The foe, for dread 7 ee ; Tennyson, Princess, iv. 7. To satirize keenly; taunt sarcastically; vex. 
ine-worthines?, is fled. |. ii. 99 niobic (n1-0 bik), a. K niob(ium) + -ic.] Of or But the right gentle minde woulde bite his lip 
of your mn S Butler, Hudibras, I ii. 91. pertaining to niobium.—Niobic acid, an acid formed To heare the Javell so good men to nip. 
wl A Himalayan pamboo-plant, _by the hydration of niobium pentoxid. _ Spenser, Mother Hub, Tales. 712, 
-2 in ala bamboo. i It crows 40 feet high, is vari Niobid (ni 6-bid), Ne [< Gr. Nwopisyc, a son of ae +» nipped and beaked her husband, drank, 
sin Arundinaria E kives, aud is hardy enough to beat Niobe, pl. Nw3ide, the children of Niobe, < Nióßy, ie y _S. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 
this ously useful to ther England. ey haere Niobe: see Niobe and -id?.) One of the chil- 8}. To steal, pilfer; purloin. [Old cant.]—9. 
Sete FA form of ingle, with initial #-, dren of Niobe. To snatch up hastily. Halliwell, (Prov. Eng.] 
ming to misdividing mine ingle as my ningle. | Of the Niobids at Florence, besides the mothe withthe n An authentick gypsie, that fis your bung with a cant- 
rele du \ familiar friend, whether male or female: youngest daughter, ten figures may be held as genuine. ane Croan ereland's Works. (Nares.) 
Peart orfriend. See ingle?. C. Ò. Müller, Manual of Archwol. (trans.), § 126. To Dip in the blossomt. Same as to nip in the bud. 


; HN RER Ka < LOr. Nofi Marvell.—To nip in the bud, to kill or destroy in the first 
«i me and my ningle Hialdo to the wars. _, Niobite! (m1’o-bit), n. [ r. Nuofirat, pl., < stage of growth; opine: 
Send mean’ my Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 3- Nvé3y¢, Niobes (see def.).] One of a Sean of eae aa E 


E era rene . r s a Yet I can frow ip al 
sweet niugle, thy neuf once again; friends must part Monophysites, founded by Stephanus Niobes Even in the bud, re aes 


foratime. Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, mi l- in the sixth century, who opposed the views of Beau. and Fl, Woman-Hater, iii. 1. 

2, Ina bad sense, a male paramour. the Severians (see Severian). Niobes taught that, To nip the cable (naut.), to tie or secure a cable with 
When his purse gingles, according to strict Monophysite doctrine, the qualities nippers to the messenger. PAP 

Roaring boys follow at’s tail, fencers and ninyles. of Christ's human nature were lost by its absorption into nip} (nip), 7. (=D. knip = G. kniff; from the 


‘Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iii. 3. his div m nature. Pes ese y moun their verb.] 1. The act of compressing hetween two 
aye . . : p mews a et o the 0) LOX uren. NOR? x q + = = in gaii 4 
ninny (nin’i), 2. pl. ninnies (-iz). [Prob. of niobite? (nr6-bit), z K niobium) + ite.) opposing surfaces or points, as in seizing and 
spontaneous origin, as a vaguely descriptive g, Nea ari aaa -] compressing a bit of the skin between the fin- 
ne ae Se 5 © Same as columbite. 
term, Cf. It. ninno = Sp. niño, a child, It. 


Spot scree fos = A gers; a pinch. 3 
eae = 2a coe o o niobium (ni-0’bi-um), n. [NL., so called in al- ‘ : 3 CURES E 
ae UO lullaby. ] A fool; a simpleton. “jysion to tantalum, which it closely resembles, Peo enol ay = i 
What a pied ninny ’s this ! ie penny pata and with which it occurs associated in various Lady Janz Grey, in Ascham's Scholemaster (ed. Arber), 
Shak., Tempest, jii. 5 . a ea a “i x a, [p. 47. 
; ; ‘ar erals yecially in the so-called colum- à i z p: 
Some say, compar'd to Buononcini bite Ties us, le ta ie n being derived from Think not that I will be afraid 
_ That Mynheer Handel ’s but a ninny. bite (t Sete amea R. Ea) = For thy nip, crooked tree. z 
Byrom, On the Feuds between Handel and Buononcini. that of Tantalus, the father of Niobe); < A iobe Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 191). 
unny-brotht, x. Coffee. (Slang. ] +-ium.] Chemical symbol,Nb; atomic weight, 2, A closing in of ice about a vessel so as to 
How to make coffee, alias ninny-broth. 94, A metal of steel-gray color and brilliant press upon or crush her. 


a Poor Robin (1696). (Nares.) luster. It was first discovered by Hatchett, in 1801, ina ~The nip began about three o'clock. At half-past four the 
Unnyhammer (nin‘i-ham/ èr), n ' K Ate si mineral obtained at Haddam, Connecticut. This metal, starboard rail was crushed in. 
? = y 


Hamm, reve hic ei ium, was Tê- 5 Jy, p. 70. 
4 hammer, parl s however, which Hatchett called columbium, | I Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 7 
onl eae perhaps a vague use of hammer, or examined by Wollaston and, pronounced identical with inch which severs or removes a part; a 
sell extension.] A simpleton. ý tantalum. Forty years later it was again discov eredbyH. 3. A pinch whic £ 8 


Have you no more m Rose, who gave it the name of niobium, which isnowgen- snipping, biting, or pinching off. 


i PN anners than to rail at Hocus, that erally some time believed that with the BRE (a ? ved like a le-tart’t 

nt af ats Bi Hi tled-pated, hum-skulled, ninnyhammer of erally adopted. Rose fetal (pelopium) was associated: but W hat 5 this? ae ie ad cnt Sa GRRE EA 

„tb : yeah his family? = RA heredo nized the fact that the two were one and the Here sisnlp aie eee Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3. 90. 
ree timyhammeri pnan Hist. John Bull. (Latham.) same thing. Niobium has a specific gravity of abou II bit of anything: as much as may be 
p dis ishness, Ston a8 (nin i-ham”ėr-ing), n. Fool- (Roscoe), When heated in the air, it takes fire at a 4, Asmall bi y ; 


n apor iure and burns with a vivid light. The chemical nipped off by the finger and thumb. [Scotch.] 


lox (ni’nokg), ; ati 10 etal are akin to those of bismuth and ook that thou pub not 
li Ch Wong a vf tou. A large genus of raa ony See tantalite, columbite, and yttrotantalte U E eet iż ân inhibition, Let him not 
He ie Indian, ane family Strigide, mostly niopo-snuff (ni-0’po-snufl), n. See niapo-tree, | Sate that labours not 2 Thes., p. 140. (Jamieson.) 
aet Thee tving brist) te yan, and Australian re- niopo-tree (ni-6’p6-tré), n. [< S. Amer. ope ‘Rollock, Comment. on 2 Thes., p. 140. blasti 
jonkt i Indian y. cae andlong pointed wings. +E. iree.] A tall leguminous tree, Piptadenia 5. A check to growth from a panden D ae 
dlè) inj nd Y. connivens and the Australian N. peregrina, of tropical America mie RNE or attack from frost: Or oe ; pee leaf, 
ht Mellita 2 (nin’si, ~ S$, are examples. prepare an intoxicating snuff from the seeds Ds which kills the tips or en ao > P : 
i Pu, tomes Plant, a aaa) m A Corean um- roasting and powdering them and 90006 a OA meee, Woy lace wisi 
at Dope ety called Sj ety of Pimpinella Sisa- niota-bark (ni-0’ti-bark), n. Same as ue Themanner of Poesie by which they Yt d other merry 
j Redken, yp palar to chen ope Hele EE Puai L pp. nipped, ppr. nip- tants ee nipa on viN Poe of Eng. Poesie, p. 42. — 
f wl atter went 18 Someti ginseng, though nip! (nip), v. t.5 pret. and pp. nipped, Pre cone 5 Wie chdisdainfull glickes. 
30) s ; Us 3 en S h bitter girdes, such @ 
Ag \ ith whic ee substituted for the as [< ME. nippen, appar. for orig. ae So many MPSENT' ry, Euphues and his England, p. 201. 
as fui, Yes beon conomded ZBLinppen sin elip esap OÈ SMart nem antes orna == 
pl ith Tand., o Dan. nippe, twitch; & y i : 3 cant 
jel OF, SOAS ni andin. NE. m m fillip), = Dan: meres LG. knipen =G. Kneifen, qy, A thief; a pickpocket. [Old can J 
ait en a Minunea a= 056. migundo ni ie : i a ee pa Dan. knibe, pinch; i One of them is a nip; I took him anpe pue a 
a 0 = Mi » Mugend i , MJUARO = knepen = wW. ipa = = ib? nibble. the Fortune. A 
a wig tanto, ynedendle, oe =D. ne Lith. chinybti, slimy S -iey between C galery at the Fone ticton and Dekker, Roaring Gis}, Y. 1- 
its sony nionde : niunde, G, a R = 1 R press e ee the fingers; pinch. He learned the legerdemaing of MIS oats-worth of Wit. 
Aati 2795 ninth, a2 niende = G moeone c sufacono y Daa de him to rore._ ay T _ of coal i 
2M ain ea peT ada o Jannea hn a EAS. o. I lat aerate 
mp as $ ert A SE ~ a 1, a ohn Nadir hi va PNB E ate z ary 
es Sanh Muh yin ee ERROR before May this hard Es ie tes me flat, by 2 Sometimes Se age es x 
s ment : as, the ninth Down, down, an jè = an distance, while the beds above al 
bP ot ota Part, :—2. Bei : h a traitress. nd Vivien. a certain aa “all. affected 
oe Í “fink 2a, a Ath nerve S iin of nine: ane Tenen auia south. below are only slightly, o not at all, affectec 
ji T: X nerve. — Nin: 


in a similar pane ‘Also called a want. 
JAS € 


4. 1, h. : -e pad commenced : 
ded iA niena m the saying that nth The whole RE „and fhe launch er 


nine Patt; the z k quick enous: 
= quotient of unity ms turned back arowth. Service, P- 
music, the TAONA floes of last year’s TOW Greely, Aretic aR 


(0) Th 
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p Nirvana 


y jamming.— 10. In the wool-comb- one, used in picking up single oysters. [Chesapeake Ray.] which the percussio 
“*CUS810N 


ught | i 
cal igh by (© An instrument used by fish culturists for removing dead by the hamme “CAD ig l 
; Y, the m hte 7 


ing machine, & mechanism the action of which ae i 
; T a rs from hatehing-troughs. Itis made of wire bent into 5 
1s closely analogous to that of the human hand Riganape! of the letter U and flattened at the ends so that bottle, a nipple-shie] eae! İce Cd to h 
in grasping. Its function is to draw the wool in bunches the extremities may be about an eighth of an inch wide, and A little cocke, end $ » @te, e of a E St é 
from the fallers and present it to the comb,—Nip and rounded off at the corners. (j) Handeutfs or leg-shackles; after the maner of g We Nipple pe Ny Ñ t 
tuck, n close approach to equality in racing or any Com- police-nippers. (4) In rope-making, a machine for pressing chanels of a fou ta breast, whic) £4, or ty hy. s 
petition, neck indinin w: š] l: Ae eea n Sona one ay platon with forth, 5 ntaine, Wher-throgs Dut at eth ; 
2 (ni i z i = ip- a semi-oval hole in each, one sic ing over the other so as 5 Igh the the ry ; 
nip (nip), Vet [= D. mippen = MLG. LG. mp to enlarge or contract the aperture according to the .. 2 nipple for attachment Bara Le Wate” 
pen (> G. nippen, nippeln, nipfeln = Dan. nippe), amount of tar to be left in the yarn. is made by a press, lot the buga ts g 
sip, nip.] To take a dram or mip. See nip, n. 6. An incisor tooth; especially, one of the in- 4. A reducing-coup]j Spons Enel to the ea 5 
In the homes alike of rich and poor the women have eisors or fore teeth of a horse.— 7. One of the a hose to a pipe 1 mg for hose © May ft 
feared tho fatal panit of mpeg, and slowly ie poe great claws or chelæ of a crustacean, as a crab the outside to facilitate the Often thre OF fopi A 
jecome confirmed dipsomaniacs. neet, ANA 52, p.663. Sr lobster. —8. Naut., nen of a wire binding ae Making adeq w a 
nip? (nip), n. K nip2, v.] A sip or small a short piece of rope 5. are > Compressing ty Iht (lig 
draught, especially of some strong spirituous or selvage used to bind he 1ollow piece projectin hose jpt 
beverage: as, a nip of brandy. [Slang.] the cable to the mes- ca yee connecting with a ; 
He . . . asked for a last little drop of comfort out of the senger in heaving up or aes used for the attac} a N 5 
Dutch bottle. Mrs. Yolland sat down opposite to him, and ananchor. Iron clamps ment of ~ Soldering nipple i ame 4 
gave him his mp. _ ; have been used for the same MNderae aucet, cock, or other apEPle for the ee 
W. Collins, The Moonstone, i. 15. (Davies.) purpose with chain cables. sibel me T applianeg he ates, 
nip’ (nip), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps a var., Nippers are now no longer p pp te (nip’l), v. 4.3 pret. ang “Vit 
through *nep, of lnap2.] 1. A short steep as- set Rogi ote being mage m 4 RRR K nipple, n.] To Tak: niple 
Sars Teer a i i y cap- Nipper, def. 8. or nip eed ish wea 
eent.— 2. A hill or mountain. oe aad pepe Ses TPples; Cover with nippleda itani 
g « 3 <1 : eg . sip! URK a 
nipt (nip), n. [Var. of neep?, nep?.] A turnip. 9. A hammock with so little bedding as to be nipple-cactus (nip’l-kak prota ! 
alliwell. [Prov. Eng.] unfit for stowing in the nettings. [Eng.]—10. theg bus (mp Ekak’tus), n 
5 ME. ni - see = 2 nS S g he genus Mamillaria. Thesen o Ac 
nipt, n. [ME. nippe, nype; perhaps ¢ AS. genip, The cunner, Ctenolabrus adspersus: so called mon in hothouses. ` NCSC Caetyspe ts at 
mist, cloud, darkness, < gentpan (pret. genap), from the way in which it nips or nibbles the nippleless(nip’‘I-les SES aE con, 
pene dark. ] Mist; darkness. This appearsto hook. Also nibbler. See cut under cunner. ing no aone; Ena [<nipple + leg 
a use See eee icing colds with a [New Eng.]—11. The young bluefish, Pomato- the monotremes or pr : specifically , 
, S > o Si an ae rA z : =; es 4 ys 
secondary choice for the explanation ‘a hill or peak.’ See mus saltatrix : so called by fishermen because nipple-line (mip’l-lin), n ; i Fai ite 
nip3, it bites or nips pieces out of the menhaden, in on the surface of ot. A Vertical }j 
ps pieces 01 ; n the surface of the ch line dr 
3 Ich seo, as me thynketh, the schools of which it is often found. i oe OF the chest through the ye 
nippl th 
Out of the nype[var. nippe]of the north nat ful fer hennes, yj n'é ; r pple-piece ({nip’l-pēs), n > e nip 
? : » nipper! (nip’ér), v. t [< nippert, n.] Naut., i te : 5), n. A supporting Xë 
Ryghtwisnesse come rennynge. ET ST dss us ippert, n.] Naut., into which a nipple is screw ye Orting piee 
‘Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 168. tO fasten two parts of (a rope) together, in or- upon which (in a single pi ved or riveted, o 
der to prevent it from rendering; also, to fasten formed. singto piece) the nipple i 
“B 


Nipa (ni’pii), n. [NL. (Wurmb, 1779); f : 
pa (mipi), f ( pee irom 8 nippers to.— Nippering the cable, fastening the nip- nipple-pin (nip’l-pin), n. A pin tl 
: 1 out 


native name in the Moluccas.] An aberrant eian 

genus of low palms of the tribe Phytelephanti- Bete EDE CROIN eer rE i . ot which is left projecting, af ed 

ne, characterized by the one-celled carpels and nipper? (nipèr), n. [< nip®, v., or allied to nip- been inserted, to fort B» after the pin hs 

uhane e Rains: The a Sree = = perkin (?).] A dram; nip. [Slang, U.8.] ment of another pave 5 ele for the attach. 

` nz Sa species, N. fru- Mister Sawin, sir, you're middlin’ well now, be ye? s r ‘ art, or for some other pur 

ticans, the nipa- or nipah-palm, is found at mouths of rivers Step up an’ take a nipper, sir: I'm dreffle lad te Bee ye, Ee i pele i commonly provided a 
a ti -Ser f rea . 


from Ceylon to Australia and the Philippines. Its elon- Lowell, Biglow Pape Aann 
gated horizontal stems produce from the apex a short _. epee ea La ele nipple-seat (mip’l-sē 
spongy conte oon Tianara vided naye nipper-crab (nip’ér-krab), n. A crab of the nes oF nae eae Fe perforated proto. 
imes 2 ong. They are much used in thatch- family Portunide i lowi ance or hump on the barrel of 
ingand in making cigarettes and mats. Its drupes are E n. LESOM E rint- „UPO? which the nipple is Toa oer 
` US I print nipple-shield (nip’l-shéld), n. A defense for 


borne in a mass of the size of the human head, and their 4 
kernels are edible. The spadix yields a toddy. ing-press, an adjustable ledge on the tongue of the nipple worn by nursing y 
; 7 rsing women, 


nipcheese (nip’chéz), n. [< nipl, v., + obj. the feedboard, for insuring the uniformity of nipplewort (nip’l-wért), n. [< nipple + worl] 
F i); Ne nipple T icortl, 


cheese}.| A person of cheese-paring habits; a the margin. A pl y j i. 

skinflint; a niggardly person. Sae. nipperkin (nip’ér-kin), n. [Appar. ¢ nip2, with Ap ant rapsang communis: 80 called from iis 
nipfarthingt (nip’fir’rHing), x. [<nipl,v., + term. as in kilderkin.] A small measure or remedial use. See Lapsana and cress. Drar 
an: Jarthing.| A niggardly person; a nip- quantity of beer or liquor. Sen ort., Same as ae a OM a 
cheese. [Beer] was of different qualities, from the “ y Nü i (nipi j iting: 
C 5 j iat 3 t qualities, penny Nip- nippy (nip’i), a. [< nipt + -y1.] 1. Biting: 
Bivins (nif-a-blep‘si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. Lee Molassas Ale” to “a pint of Ale cost me fivc- Ter: F as, sees a TL taste—2, 
Te on, a Banta blindness: see ablepsia.} J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 197 Cart in manner ; snappy or snappish. [en 
> E E rillis ¥ 2. * in both senses. J— arsimonious; niggardly 

So “SI occ aba eg las ERS A gd 
v sn ST : eet, > bs x: "s 
Bente Rona ea blindness, < rvġžóç, blind.) - Noctes Ambrosianæ, Sept., 1832. =i get but little penny-fee, for his uel aut Nig 
; one i5 £ ERA = inw. se apri himsell. 3 
= nipitato}, n. See nippitatum. ae piece A to pea etn jit i emeeclanage 2 Scott, Old Mori, sb 
i PA ; on À / e nippers _. es Sat basin, 
nipos, n. [Se.] A variant of nepus. about the cable and messenger. PPeTS nipter (nip’tér), n. [< Gr. TN 
i et of thè xl 


[A in MGr. the washing of the fe ole, tb! 
the pedilavium, < vinrew, wash.] Hee aa the 
ceremony of washing the feet, practises 


nippe (nip), n. [F.] Among the voyageurs of nj i ip’ér-ti-ti 
| 9 y pperty-tipperty (nip’ér-ti-tip’ér-ti), 
the Northwest, a square piece cut from an old varied Taai. Ae E varaely e 


blanket and used especially to protect the feet i 
y toy et of lightness. Cf. niminy-piminy.] Light-head- : 
e e O Done ee od; nilly; foolish; frivolous, feeoteh.] Greek Church and some, othe e anai 
Ee pak on. : e foot before the nae grupie and cockle-headed about his nip- T kunday of Holy Week. Equivalent to 
5 TRS ipl 4, _Zerty-tipperty poetry nonsense. scott. OT feet-washing. nef aJa 
l nipper? Gip Cofi [S MP’ Terie] 1. One who nippingly (nip‘ing-li), adv. [< nipping, ppr of Diris nirles (nedonas oat 
mip, + -ly2.] Ina nipping manner; with bit- variety of skin-disease; herp te rir, the Wt 


Yes, mem, I’ve had the sma’ pox, i 
acter; pl 


m, The Scholemaster, p. 85. nippi A 
z 7 s - nippitatet (nip’i-t r npu s the scaw, etc. ieee l 
8}. A thief; a pickpocket; acutpurse. Dekker. Paral i pee). e oe ppar. irreg. < nip- T p. Ramsay, Scottish Life and er 4 utj? 
Z4. À boy who waits on a gang of 5 Y; 7U e.] Good and strong: ap- _. n 2” 
‘etch them water, carry thei Et pee plied to ale or other liquors = nirtt, . [ME.; origin © 
s ae ? ytheirtoolstothesmithy, “Iwill make a cup of wine tasti nippi wound; a hurt. rele 
$ also, a boy who goes about with and assists Chapman, AEEA Germany iii. 1 The nirt in the nek he naked rE ss) ua 

Solon DORE er (Eng D. Oneof various tools el fares England, where the poor may have OE a Sir Gawayne and the Green Knigh Es 
len e : ally A L Do! ; ES i 

like pincers or tongs: generally l¢ for a penny, fresh ale, firm ale, nappy ale, nippitate Nirvana (nir-vä'nä), 9. nis, out, * ran a 


Ready backbiters, sore ni; zi i i 
Ee ene and spiteful reporters ter sarcasm; sarcastically. Johnson. 


a [Skt Blowing hos 
the (a) A form of grasping-tool or pi D i i 

; pincers 2 reak pr estinci on = adh; * 
a es Dekker and Webster (), Weakest Goeth to the Wall, i. 2 ee 2 iy plow, with abstr. noun adda; W 


nippitatumt, nipitatot (nip-i-ta’tum, -ta’td aE 
AG eee ; -ta’to), n. condition O © is to a 

[Also nippitato, nippitati, a quasi L. or Sp. pe 1 te Buddhist saini aS onen; 

of nippitate.] Nippitate liquor; strong liquor. as the highest aim and ighest gico podih fis 

Pomp. My father oft will tell me of a drink o btless, this was extinction of Soppe from the ete 

In England found, and nipitato call'd, tompt being to show the way of esoo Toiy to ite pu 

ee driveth all the sorrow from your hearts, inseparably attached to ife, and Ta eld ee notte 

To ph. Lady, ‘tis true, you need not lay your lips ingly renewed by transmigration, © ray tare posh 

x botter nipitato than there is. in later times this negation as jot iol of desit® 

— nipple ( ip’l) and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. forms, and is explained as ex! ai pikie 

= nipple (nip’l), x. [Early mod. E unrest, etc. means SMPN S cali 

1 1 Peme yp, What then is Nirvana, vouch trom what) soll! si 


‘bands _ 4, cutting nippers or pliers; #, combined Neble; origin uncertain; referred b 
nee EEE rar ary flat-bitted pliers, nibl, neb.] 1. A prot b y some tO extinction; it being quite 
print {PS fat bie. s being formed on the sidesof eJ er AT protuberance of the breast fore, that this cannot be te raspi 
E TE EA in the female, the galactophorous duets the extinction of that sinfu l Eise, nccorog f 
onarga, a pap; a teat.—2. The papilla by 204 heart which would ease of Ten rg 
Ww. oe any animal secretion is discharged. AM tees of Karextinction 18 ; be a oppo 
aero otter birds [except geese] . . . thereisonlyone runs parallel with, the growth plete W’ 
Teas iar which are divers little cells, ending in two or of mind and heart; and te reached: i 
er cells, lying under the nipple of the ofl-bag. condition of mind and hear m stil 
E Derham, Physico-Theology, VII. i. 2. fore the samo tning n ay best pert fahist 
5 È ; a 
rojects like a nipple, as the a Nene that a atu 


gun or a cartridge upon peace, goodness, an 


| 
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jyvana e existence of a soul Nitella mi-telä), ie (NÉ. ER 
wledge Cors of man which Clu; Mtoro ehi a PRG 
hep? sand Pia of Buddhism. 5 

nd the Nir neye. Brit., 1V. 494. 


Agardh, 1 R24) Nitraria 
LO eA OT aada A genus of cellular cry ) Th. @ Wicked. 
gam ne be tre plants, of the elass Cha p- ona, 7 
cew and type of the order Nitellew, m., C~- | Thek 
‘o note > cate plants, growing, li H, E, They are deli- * King and the arm 
A is P hobgoblin, a ponds and stre aad arene foe Chara; ta z be Withing. (E. A; Premam orman G the murderer 
zogi i O OPER, ees me a sw canti : ws v A 
, nisse, & g meor in gogn About 80 species are han a few ce ti. nithsdale (niths’daly n i m OT. 
number more than 30 are North American „of which Sion to the escape of He P ae called in allu- 
pay à E E e Karl of Nithsdal 
: NL, < Nite the Tower of Li of Nithsdale from 
-e@.) An order of cellular eryptogam ae ar t London about 1715 in a woman’a 
belonging to the class Characee, typified b “the 
ekv, 417 PERUR g They are characterized by isa £ 
CXXV. 417. stem and leaves always naked, the leaves in wh sf be 
ix, developing from one to three no Saye 


mean; sparing: parsimoni- 


a sone ‘of dr a 
vinis singe" Sestminsten Rev.s 


3 < Gr. Nicaiov yelepiieyt one t ddes berrik e 

zan) Œ; Ho ae (or Nyoaioc) 1S os a ee from tennene 

(nies? 2 ! plain; lef.] Į. a. Pertain- small, and colorless, andl the sige Coronula is ten-celled, 

i23 ho Ni e: see del) op Khorasan, calcareous la; The order c -capsule without inner 
jor è 1 in Media 0} with 80 speci T contains 2 genera, Nitella 


é te , and Tolypella with 13 A 

2 seed of hor x nd Tolypella with 13 species, 

sh Nisan Plain. nitency* (ni‘ten-si),n. [¢*nitent (< L. niten(t-)s 

the Nissear ppr. of nitere, shine) + -cy.] pA ee 

ter. [Rare.] s; lus- 
nitency? (ni’ten-si),x. [<*nitent (<L. ni 

nih siri £ « hiten(t-)s, 

ppr. of niti, strive) + -cy.] Endeavor: , 

tendency. [Rare.] or; effort; 


ite Nisæans. Dan 
p of white Niet ingsleth Hypatia, viL 
aa) n [NE < Nisus, Q. Ver 
D genus of diurnal birds 
alet containing such 


en, Faleonid@, eo ene These zones will have a strong nù i 
pily Fale + so Nisaétos. a strong nitency to fly wider open. 
x y, fasciatus. Also Nis a “cae Boyle, Works, Lai. 
6. i Gr. Nicdv, Nicav niter, nitre (ni ter), n. [< F. niire = Sp. Pg. z 
[LL Misan a Heb, Ni- It. nitro, £ NL. nitrum, niter, saltpeter, € L. ni- irca 
a 8. ANS 


trum, < Gr. vírpov, in Herodotus and Lae (From “ A Harlot’s Progress — Morning,” by William Hogarth.) 


flower. ] The month use Zitpoy, tiv a ri t 
after the Baby- se E , na ive soda, natron: of Eastern ori- Cloak and hood brought by his wife.] A hood 
: gin (Heb, nether), but the Ar. nitrin, natrin, made so that it can cover and conceal the face 
Wily Same as naseberry- natron, is from the Gr. vizpov: see natron] A  Fairholt. : 
g'bor’i), i iay niey, nizzy; ADPAX. salt (KNO3), also called saltpeter, and in the nitid (nit’id), a. [= Sp. nitido = Pg. It. nitido, 
Also n?e, TA fool; a sim- nomenclature of chemistry potassium nitrate, <L. nitidus, shining, bright, < nitere, shine. Cf. 
see nicl. , It SERENE poy eu nitrogenous organic bodiesby neat? and net2, ult. < L nitidus.] : 1. Bright; 
€ x 3, 2 ystallize: 7 i ini z E $ 
on of microbes, and crystallizes upon the surfacein lustrous; shining. [Rare.] s 


, C néts, & ; 
ed py the Jews 
A 


pleton. most sanctify’d phyzzes, | several parts of the world, and especially in the East Indies. 

so our zealots wlio Pit ceive the more credulous 7 In some localities where the conditions are favorable it is We restore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and nitid 
pat their looks MAY 7 Galloper (1710), P- 1- C ) prepared artificially from a mixture of common mold, or Yellow. Boyle, Works, I 

Th The Gallop 7 nle, , L 685, 


: ie 7. porous calcareous earth containing pot vi i 
si (prsi), COM> [L., ni, not, + sè if.] Un- ana vegetable remains Gun Inne onuene ania 2. Gay; spruce; fine: applied to persons. 
nisi (Sr nisi, in Jaw. See decree. conditions of heat and moisture the nitrogen of the decay- [Rare.]—8. In bot., having a smooth, shining, 
eas (Si pri’us). [L., unless before: ing oasis a he to iste acid, which com- polished surface, as many leaves and seeds. a 
it Joe of prius, pines with potash and lime, orming niter and calcium ni- nitidi ++#3_-Ji-flo’rus ae, 
Ta unless (see nisi); prius, befor 2 Loo p mee trate. This is afterward dissolved in water and purified. Borys ai sk ie zus); a. K L. nitidus, 
neut, of prior, before: see prior] „phrase At present it is chiefly prepared from sodium nitrate and shining, + flos (flor-), flower.] Having bril- 
earring originally in a writ by which the ım chlorid by double decomposition. It is a color- liant flowers; characterized by the luster or 
chert of a county was commanded to bring t, with a saline taste, and crystallizes in six-sided polished appearance of its flowers, as a plant. 
ser en appaneled as jurors in a civil action Dimi It is used somewhat as an antiseptic and as an nitidifolious (nit’i-di-fo’li-us), a. [< L. nitidus, 
the men mpar as, : vertain day oxidizing agent, but its most common use in the arts isin shining, + folium, leaf: see folious.] Having 
tothe court at Westminster on a certain Gay, the making of gunpowder; italso enters into the composi: Jini 8: umy EE ee da ER ing 
‘unless before’ that day the justices came to tion of fluxes, is extensively employed in metallurgy, and shining leaves; characterized by lustrous or 
unless be y = Š 5 Se A es x pe * 
the county in question to hold the assizes, is used in dyeing. In medicine it is prescribed as dia- polished leaves. mike 
which they were always sure todo. Fromthisthe Phoretic and diuretic. ‘The substance called niter by the nitidous (nit’i-dus), a. [< L. nitidus, shining, i 


i toei MASTUR x € ancients was not potassium nitrate, but either sodium car- soht: see nitid In cool. and bot., having a 
BY its jadges ol aseize were ed the ameo = bonate, more or less mixed with salt and other impurities, bright: see nitid. ] Eno ed g 


tassi i iter i h and polished surface: nitid. 

i onara waro sald to Sib as Se or potassium carbonate, chiefly the former, since niter is smoot t polisher We 
be hat GI ee ale ae prins on usually spoken of as having been obtained from the beds Nitidula (ni-tid’t-la), x. [NL., CLL, nitidulus, 
ae for a trial before a Judze and jury of a civil ace of salt lakes, where the alkali must have been soda, this somewhat spruce, rather trim, dim. of L. niti- 
tin in a court of record.— Nisi prius record, a docu- being a mode of occurrence peculiar to soda and not to dus, bright, spruce, trim: see nitid.) 1. In en- 
a containing the pleadings that have taken place in a potash But e R S eak oeta tom., the. typical genus of the family Nitidulide, 
civil acti judy i 5 r ing be pa -a a eS S ES, cok ent epee Re a 
nua A aesTudge who is oe the case. Jess pure potassium carbonate. It was not until the early established by Fabricius in 1775. The species 
Also neste. Ch AON Te wiste, knew not. part of the eighteenth century that sodaand potash began re wide-spread, but not numerous, and are 
niste i a Lau CeT 3 to be clearly recognized as distinct substances ; and it Se found chiefly on carrion.—2. In ornith., a ge- 
i tt A contraction of ne wistest, knewest not. considerably later in the century before the hemia rela: IE flyeatchers, containing N. hodg- 

sus! (ni’sus), x. [NL., < L. nisus, effort, < tions of the two alkalis were understood. See satpeter, on a Blyth, 1861 

niti, pp. nisus, nig 2 . pay ; soda, and potash.— Cubic niter. Same as sodium nitrate, sont, I. DY t, 1801 < Ni 
deavors conat wus, strive.] 1. Effort; en- — sweet spirit of niter. See spirit of nitrous ether, under Witidulide (nit-i-du’li-dé), 2. pl. (NL, < Ni- 
ie ass he se nitrous. ies. b of the tidula + -ide.] A family of clavicorn Coleop- 
tn ence Phenomenon had manifested itself, and more Niter-bush (ni‘tér-bish), n. Any shrub o: tera, typified by the genus Nitidula. The family 


i 5 . = i 
strong mi the history of Roman intellect; the same genus Nitraria. was founded by Leach in 1817. These beetles and their 
A mal and vegetable sub- i 


ol great wits to gather = ; $ = C ul- z ani 
temmon nuch gather and crystallize about nitar., ttèr-kāk), n. Crude sodium S$ larve feed on decomposing > i 
Te folaeons g Pe Oinen Ste, ii ater ra n anat in the “manufacture of nitrie stances, and are found in rete soon an fungi, and in 
a tthe same nines a aheloschistes is itself condi- Pad fou Savin nitrate, the main feature OE es ne kee nests. The family is a large and 
oup. p ascend which marks the whole 3 7 urie acid upon Tisai one. More than 30 genera and upward of 100 


. Tuckern A 5 5 x 5 £ sulph 
Nig 3 nan, Genera Licl 9 which is the reaction of sulphurie asim f oi > o xA ularly known 
S {rmativus, in biol, ae eae S crude sodium nitrate, wherein nitric acid is set species are North Amer neher An ce y 
be'a matter or à given form in developing, free and sodium sulphate is produced. _ + Nitit le (nit-i-té’lé), n. pl. [NL., contr. < L. 
® incipient in Eee stress, or effort on the nitery, nitry (ni’tér-, -tri), @ [< niter, nitre, i ae bright, + tela, a web. A group of spi- 
ay 3 1 : 3 g SPUS 
g) n. (NL. < L. Nisus, < Gr. Nz -y1.] Nitrous; producing niter- — a ders, so called from the glistening silken ree 
cylla, changed i 7 Bs Tinter confines; whose nitry wind t from their nests to entangle 
of sat] ased into a sparrow-hawk. | Winter my theme omni e m ivin i $19. they throw out from nk 
all hawks of the family Faleo- Shall crust the slabby mire. : ther prey. Also Nitelariæ. 


ee l Gas- Ue asta! ini 
such as are called in Groat Dit-grass (nit’gras), n. An annual grass, GaS- +++ ous (niti-té lus), a. Of or pertaining to 


is. See Accipiter tridium australe. 7 = -n _ the Nititele. 7 i A 

: d. E. Aoa -<ME nithet, n. [ME., < as ah = aa ate anes nitort (ni'ten), T a a nitor, 
a ea J $ Mh. Tas z nid — MD. nid, D. S i S : i k 
$ Situ = Donet rng. OPa il nid ND Glia ea midh s CM ea ant ipang mt the "Y 
da = Bohem ioe = ae Sw. Dan. nid = Goth. neith, hatred, envy-] mn Phat niour anf sels Beasts (1007), p- 6I- (alliwell.) 
: ; = (prob. . Dan. = 


nit; prob. < AS. hni Wickedness i itr-, See niiro-. 
»strike. Tho Ti S. hnitan (= > $ In pride and tricchery, nitr-. >e nitram’i-din), 7. [< nitr(ie) + 
SE pae Wel a moi. nates ot Sn, tel) MA an expose anes es, 
er on t i Tiraje) solete form o: Hon of strong nitri¢ | $ 
The egg ofa ra cognate nitherh adr., a, and v. AN opec the action sy ne [caitr(e) + an.) Grahams 2 


Tt neet nether. iding; < nitran the radical NOg, which must be sup- per 
doce [Tar nitel i hs E . and a. Pree niding ` “name for the rat Pates, when they are 

ga” nits] in th i = nithingt (asm ), n. ADEN AHG. nidine, ni- d to exist in the nitrates, 2 Ee 

all spot; Pie ids. Also tikes ME. nithing, < AS. nithing Ce r = Sw. Dan. Pp Caled as of the chlorids, a 


Morio, 1598 (ed. 16 -qi 1, nidhing È regal 2 
aa SDeck, op 11). = Icel, neanine : ee 
ming, Bor protuberance. Aune, y Ek amara person, 2 villain, < nith, D as nitrie aan 
VM. Same mit, 3. niding), & ithe. Hence niderling, nidering-) Nitraria (m- 
niter as knitch, hatred: see aa CL. nitraria, & 
See nay ne Teel. nita, deny; ie Te at the gode Kyns: ee aire 
na eiage ee O refuse; deny. J.wis he has no Miara EALLI O ong 
€ sal ri > $ e? 
the suite’ t0 grise, “8 niding, the P? Sh sts metimes thorny bı 
"atten shame, cigs worthy to e awards hare aas temto hy gplatared sunewhat Hes Haves 
a 2 
Holy Rood (È. Ero aE and reach his hand to beat TP Forraine Trav: : 


Nitraria 


es, black or red drupes, and seeds sometimes with 

hreo seed-leaves. See damouch and lotus-tree, 3. 
nitrate (ni'trat), n. [< NL, nitratum, nitrate 
(prop. neut, of nitratus), < L. nitratus, mixed 
with natron, < nitrum, natron, NL. niter: see 
niter, nitric.) A salt of nitric acid. The nitrates 
are generally soluble in water, and easily decomposed by 
heat. They are much employed as oxidizing agents, and 
may be prepared by the action of nitric acid on metals 
or on metallic oxids,— Barium nitrate, See barium.— 
Glyceryl nitrate, Same as nitroglycerin.—Nitrate of 

otash, niter,—Nitrate of silver, silver oxidized and 

issolved by nitric acid diluted with two or three times its 
weight of water, forming a solution which yields transpa- 
rent tabular crystals on cooling, these crystals constituting 
the ordinary commereial silver nitrate. When fused the 
nitrate is of a graylsh-brown color, and may be cast into 
small sticks in a mold; these sticks form the lapis inferna- 
lis or lunar caustic employed by surgeons as a cautery. It 
is sometimes employed for giving a black color to the hair, 
and is the basis of the indelible ink used for marking linen. 
It is also very largely used in photography. Also called 
argentic nitrate.— Nitrate of soda, sodium nitrate, a salt 
analogous in its chemical properties to potassium nitrate 
or niter, It commonly crystallizes in obtuse rhombohe- 
drons. It is found native in enormous quantities in the 
rainless district on the borders of Chili, whence the world’s 
supply is obtained. Its chief uses are as a fertilizer, and 
for the production of nitric acid and saltpeter (potassium 
nitrate), It cannot be directly used for the manufacture 
of gunpowder, on account of its hygroscopic quality. See 
saltpeter, 

nitrate (ni’trat), v. t.; pret. and pp. nitrated, 
ppr. nitrating. [< nitrate, n.] 1. To treat or 
prepare with nitric acid: as, nitrated guncot- 
ton.—2, To convert (a base) into a salt by 
combination with nitric acid.. 

nitratin (ni‘tra-tin), n. [< nitrate + -in?.] 
Native sodium nitrate. Also called soda niter. 
See niter and nitrate. 

nitration (ni-tra’shon), n. The process or act 
of introducing into a compound by substitu- 
tion the radical nitryl, NOs. 

nitre, n. See niter. 

Nitrian (nit’ri-an), a. [< Gr. Nerpía, a town in 
Lower Egypt, pl. Nerpiat, Nizpacat, Nizpiat, the 
Natron Lakes, < vzpia, a place where natron 
was dug, < vizpor, natron: see niter, natron.) 
Of or pertaining to the valley of the Natron 
Lakes (Nitriæ), southwest of the delta of the 
Nile, at one time a chief seat of the worship of 
Serapis and afterward celebrated for its Chris- 
tian monasteries and ascetics. 

d Those fierce bands of Nitrian and Syrian ascetics who, 

reared in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from theirown standard of opinion as a crime which they 


> i were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion. 
f Encyc. Brit., XVI. 701. 
g nitriary (ni‘tri-a-ri), n.; pl. nitriaries (-riz). 


[oreg. for *nitrary, < L. nitraria, a place where 
natron was found (cf. Gr. »zpia, in same sense), 
< nitrum, natron: see niter.] An artificial bed 
of animal matter for the formation of niter; a 
place where niter is refined. : 

nitric (ni‘trik), a. [= F. nitrique=Sp. nitrico = 
Pg. nitrico, CNL. nitricus, < nitrum, niter: see ni- 


applied in chemistry to oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen which contain more oxygen than those 
other compounds to which the epithet nitrous 
is applied. See nitrous.—Nitric acid, HNO 

acid prepared by distilling a mixture of eulphurlesnctd 
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material in the soil is oxidized 
A certain degree of heat and the pres- 
ence of moisture, air, and a base which may combine with 
the acid are necessary conditions of nitrification. 
The presence of water may indeed he considered as one 
of the conditions essential to nitrification. 
Playfair, tr. of Liebig's Chemistry, ii. S. (Zatham.) 
nitrify (ni’tri-fi), v.; pret. and pp. nitrified, ppr. 
nitrifying. [=F. nitrifier = Pg. nitrificar, L NL. 
nitrum, niter, + L. faeere, make.] I, trans. 
To convert into niter. 
Nitrogen that may be present [in germinating plants] in 
a mtrigied form, or in a form easily nilrisied, may escape 
assimilation by being set free by the denitrifying ferment 


scribed by Gayon and Dupetit and Springer. 
ere aay? Á Science, IX. 111. 


gen of organie 
to nitric acid. 


II. intrans. To be converted into niter. : 
nitrine (ni’trin), n. [< nitrum + -ine?.] A kind 
of nitroglycerin patented by Nobel, a Swedish 
engineer, in 1866. ed s 
nitrite (ni’trit), n. [= F. nitrite; as nitrum A 
-ite2.] A salt of nitrous acid. Azotite is a syno- 
nym.—Nitrite of amyl. See amyl, A 
nitro-, nitr-. [< NL. nitrum, niter (see niter); 
in comp. referring to nitryl, nitric, or nitrogen. ] 
An element in some compounds, meaning *n1- 
ter,’ and usually implying ‘nitrogen ’ or ‘nitric 
acid’; specifically, as a prefix in chemical 
words, indicating the presence of the radical 
nitryl (NO) in certain compounds: as, nitro- 
aniline, nifranisic acid, nitro-benzamide, nitro- 
benzoic acid. 2 
nitro-aërial (ni‘tro 
or containing niter and a ; a 
nitrobarite (ni-trd-bar‘it),. [< nitrum (nitric) 
+ bar(ium) + -ite2.] Native barium nitrate. 
nitrobenzene (ni-tro-ben’zén), n. [<£ nitrum 
(nitric) + benzene.] Same as nitrobenzol. 
nitrobenzol, nitrobenzole (mi-trõ-ben’zðl), n. 
[<nitrum (nitric) + benzol.] Aliquid (CgH;NOo) 
prepared by adding benzol drop by drop to 
fuming nitric acid. It closely resembles oil of bitter 
almonds in flavor, and, though it has taken a prominent 
place among the narcotic poisons, it is largely employed, 
as a substitute for that oil, in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery and in the preparation of perfumery. It is im- 
portant as a source of aniline in the manufacture of dyes. 
It is known also as essence of mirbane, a fancy name given 
to it by M. Collas of Paris. See aniline. Also, more prop- 
erly, called nitrobenzene. 
nitrocalcite (ni-tro-kal’sit), n. [< nitrum (ni- 
tric) + calcite.] Native nitrate of calcium. It 
occurs as a pulverulent efflorescence on old walls and lime- 
stone rocks, has a sharp bitter taste, and is of a grayish- 
white color. 
nitrocellulose (ni-tro-sel’t-los), n. [K nitrum 
(nitric) + cellulose.] A cellulose ether; a com- 
pound of nitric acid and cellulose. The name is 
given both to guncotton and to the substance from which 
collodion is made. See guncotton and collodion. 
nitrochloroform (ni-tro-klo’ro-form), n. [< ni- 
trum (nitric) + chloroform.] Same as chloro- 
pierin. 


Consisting of 


ter.] Of, pertaining to, or derived from niter: Nitro-compound (ni‘tro-kom’pound), n. A car- 


bon compound which is formed from another 
by the substitution of the monatomic radical 
NO% for hydrogen, and in which the nitrogen 
gion is regarded as directly joined to a carbon 
tom. 


and sodium nitrate. When pure it is a colorless liquid, nitrogelatin (ni-trd-jel’a-tin), n. [< nitrum (ni- 
f tric) + gelatin.) An explosive consisting large- 

ly of nitroglycerin with smaller proportions of 
neeion ae camphor. At ordinary temperatures 
emi-transparent jelly. It is less sensible to 


percussion than dynamite, i y 4 
poe y , and is less altered by submer 


but it is usually yellowish, owing to a small admixture o! 
oxids of nitrogen. Its smell is na strong and disagree- 
able, and it is intensely acrid. Applied to the skin it cau- 
terizes and destroys it. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, 
and acts with greai Onera on mostcombustiblesubstances, 
simple or compound, and upon most of the metals. It ex- 
ists in combination with the bases potash, soda, lime, and 
magnesia, in both the vegetable and the mineral kingdom. 
It is employed in etching on steel or copper; as a solyent 
of tin to form with that metal a mordant for some of the 
finest dyes; in metallurgy and assaying ; also in medicine, 
in a diluted state, as a tonic, and in affections of the ali- 
mentary tract and of the liver; and in concentrated form 
asa caustic, In the arts it is known by the name of agua 


fortis. Also called azotic acid.— i 
thus A azotic acid.—Nitric-acid furnace, 


a small furnace where sodium nitrate and 
‘sulphuric acid are roasted to supply nitrous fumes for the 
tion of sulphurous acid to sulphuric acid.— Nitric 
|, N2092 or aoa aseous compound of nitrogen and 

roduced by the action of dilute nitric acid upon 


(ni‘trid or -trid), x. [< niter . ni- 
+ -idel.] A compound of nitro Se 
er element or radical, particularly a com- 
f. oren with phosphorus, boron, sili- 


(ni-trif’e-rus), a. [< NL. nitrum, 
. bear1.] Niter-bearing: 


O; 


a-bl), a. Capable of nitri- 
"ification. ; 


i-ka’shon), n. [= F. nitri- 
pão, NL, nitrum, ni 
Th 


[< nitrogen 
Smart. 
[<C nitrogen + -ic.] 


ds, Nature, XL, 312. 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


: ; Nitroy 
nitrogenize (ni-troj’e ni 
geniz ime 

ae i peach ppr, nitroge 2 Oats 

Hobl » ATbtegnate or and 

k yn. Also spelled p; Due $ ni 

oods, nutr soon rotni 
INI s¢ 
a 


pally proteids 
contain no nitrogen — 
nitrogenous (ni-troj’e 
-ous.] Pertaining to oS): q 
Also nilrogenic, 
A little meat, 
trogenous food. 


nitroglucose (ni-trö-r]ë 
tric) + Bie ee “el 
duced by acting on finely 
with nitrosulphurie 2 
been added in ver ned 
the pe increas 
renders the sensitized fi ae 
nitroglycerin, nitrogies i 
vin), n. [< nitrum (nitric) pee 2 
pound (CgH;N3059) produ Iycerin, 
a mixture of strong nity wh { 
on glycerin at low ił z 


fish, egg, 


ith 


Wet 


8, and tay 
nh tru 
Listing i 


b R 
tarth 


€ i aken i th 
poison, but in minute dou ai mal Ys it isa 
N Medj 

1 failure, 

Jli Hycery nitrate | 
nitrohydrochloric (ni-trd-hi-dy 
[< nitrum (nitric) + hydrochlorie,} 
only in the following phrase,_y; 


0-K16 HK 
A tem 


2 (OLE 
drated nitrate of magnesium found aie 
rescence with nitrocalcite in limestone caves, 

nitrometer (ni-trom’e-tér), n. [ NL. niin, 
niter, + Gr. vézpov, a measure.] An apparates 
used for collecting and measuring nitrogen 
or for decomposing nitrogen oxids and su 
quently measuring the residual or resulting 
gases. 

nitromuriatic (ni-trd-mi-ri-at’ik), a. [Cnitru 
(nitric) + muriatic.] The older term for nitr- 


one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen being 
corresponding quantity of nitryl. 4 ean 
nitroso-. A prefix denoting that the conp 
to which it is attached Cone te univale 
compound radical NO, or mtrosy: in), i 
nitro- substitution (ni-trd-sub-sti-ti Pah 
The act of displacing an atom or a rile 5 a 
complex body by substituting for} 
lent radical nitry], NO». 
nitrosulphuric (ni tro-su 


ae niiret 
-fū'rik), a [mr 
} fa’? k), of a mistu 


(nitric) + sulphuric.] Gonsi oxid: $ 
of sulphuric acid and some nitrogen eat 


agree py mimg 
cid, formed by = of su 


nitrosulphurie a 
1 ; or ten pat 


of niter yib e 
acid: a useful agen ood 
from the copper S old PNE. 0008: git 
nitrosyl (ni’tro-sil),”- LS." 
SF Shy ‘A univalent radical 
atom of nitrogen combine? wi 
Tt cannot exist in the free state 
have been isolated, and the rat 
substances forming. the a 
nitrous (ni’trus), @ L= 

It. nitroso, < NL. nitrosus, 
full of natron, < ni ating tO 
niter.] In chem., of, perta Tyi 
from niter: applied tor than thost 
which contains less OE: » thus, ’ 
the epithet nitric © Oy ith ‘acl 
(N20), nitric ox) A E 


DA: 


trite, CoH5N 
(OH) is replaced 
liquid. V 
does.— Nitrous 0: 


od it acts Ve 
ed ib 200, 


siousness and insen ical 0 
anesthetic during 5 hort an xh 
wre under 


zinds of silly and 
ga ay laughing- go 
nitrous ether, 
containing about 5 
;phoreticy diuretic, 
i aceet spirit of niter. 
gallen” NL., niter: 


um flam- 
) its property of 


dto ; 
in ane old name 
be pent? n a is 
rt rite 
wre ethyl me m 


sf 
ttl ays 
De ile 


a when. 
sis “bae ni 


t: a qtr ) N09); 
an ( d (trie 


pore pe 


nitric) a5 -yl.] 
radical as- 
e so-called 


aN trum ( 

we k 
s univalent 1 
acid and in th 


frici itta, also 
[< African BE oe 

y oauminous tree, ki 
; native 1n western 
Its clustered pods con- 
e negroes are fond ; 
een ina pod), after 
water, etc., are made 
h of offensive 
nore than one 


A leg 
sprican®)> 


adan 
be P roastin 


An insect 
als, as an œstrus 


AF rL] 


¢ nit! + 
nits on anim 
t under bot-fly. 

Loustly + 


tr Val b 
nit’) | 

osits 108 
See CU 


lice; 
it i-li); adv. 


with 


erefore adventurous. 
and ther ae mirenan 
} Origin obscure.] 

me pe [Ongum o 
a (ae ea ore. North, Bog... 
sa a (6 nit + -y.J Full of nits: 

niti) @ LS 

abounding with nits. x 
; Til know the poor, est 


cae anan nittily needy, 
He va? 


egious, nitty rascal. 

B. Jonson, Poctaster, HL 
iti A var. of netty, now natly, 

eA AOR UD A var. bly, n i 

nitt a (a ating nitid, < L. nitidus, the ult. 

TRl all these forms. ] Shining 


; 
spruce. 
i 0 dapper, rare, compleate, 


elegant; 


sweet nittie youth! 


Marston, Satires, iii. 


CL. nivalis, snowy, nix (niv-, 
orig. snigh-), snow: see snow! ] 1}. Abound- 
ing with snow; snowy. Bailey.—2. Growing 
amid snow, or flowering during winter: as, nival 
plants. 

Monte Rosa contains the richest nival flora, although 
meast of the species are distributed through the whole Al- 
pne region. Science, IV. 475. 
niveli (nivl), v. i. See niflel, Prompt. Parv. 
nivellator (niv'e-lā-tor), n. [= F. niveleur = 
Sp.uirelador; as F. niveler (= Sp. nivelar), level 
(Cairel, level: see levell), + -ator.] A leveler. 
pe are in the Compte Rendus of the French Academy 
meee containing developments of various points of 
A neory—the conception of nivellators may be referred 

; Nature, XXXIX. 219. 
a’shon), n. [< F. ni- 
(see nivellator), + -ize + -ation.] 
a reduction to unifor 


rival (ni'val), 4. [ 


nivellization (niv”e-li-z 
reler, level 


A leveling; 


nix? (niks), ». 


nix? (miks), interj. 


nixy? (nik’si), m. 2, 
Nizam (ni-zam’),. [Hind. nizam, ¢ Ar. nizam 
T > 
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good or bad. 
wicked nir. 


The Ss 
Aiso writt 


niets), no- 
ht, not, naught; 
; aS an answer, 
+ as adverb, no 


see naught, notl.) i 


quotation. 
ailway mail servi 
note ter of domestic origin, chic yee rie 
s, Which is unmailable 


h are not post-oftices, or to 
b S NI 
is no such post-office as that indicat 


U. S. Oficial P. O. Guia 


application 
arm used by 
: as, ni e 
r (Slang, Eng.] pee pe 
( S1), 1.3 pl. nixies (-si7 
of mixt, or directly < G. nire (OHG. nic 
fem. of nix, a water-sprite: irl,] 
as nicl. 


2,1.) 


of nice 


. (Dim. 
eeh essa), 
see nirl,] Same 
She who sits by haunted well 
Is subject to the Nizxies’ spell. 

Scott, Pirate, xxviii, 
Same as nir2, 2 


regulator, governor, < nazama, arrange. goy- 
ern.] 1. The hereditary title of tha alana 
Hyderabad, India, derived from Asaf Jah ‘the 
founder of the dynasty, who had been appoint- 
ed by the Mogul emperor as Nizam-ul-Mulk 
egulator of the State), and subahdar of the 
an in 1713, but who ultimately became in- 
dependent. zs 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of yampyre-bats. 
Browning, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, vi. 
2. sing. and pl. A soldier or the soldiers of the 
Turkish regular army. 

The Nizam, or Regulars, had not been paid for seven 
months, and the Arnauts could scarcely sum up what was 
owing to them. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 487. 

nizeyt, nizyi, n. Same as ni. 

Nizzard (niz‘iird), n. [< It. Nizza, = F. Nics, 
Nice (see def.), + -ard.] Aninhabitant of the 
city of Nice, or its territory, which formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Sardinia, but was 
ceded in 1860 to France. 


As it was, both Savoyards and Nizzards had no choice 


except to submit to the inevitable. 


E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 23L 


nizzyt, x. Same as nisey. 
N. L. An abbreviation of New Latin. 
N. N. E. An abbreviation of north-northeast. 
N. N. W. An abbreviation of north-northwest 
nol (nō), adr. 
use; < ME. no, na, < AS. nā, 
not ever, no, < ne, not, + 4, aye, 
03. Cf. nay, another 
Scand.] 1. N 
Tho were thai wounded so strong, 
That thai no might doure long. 


no (= Icel. nei) 
ever: see ayi. 


[Also dial. (Se.) na. in enclitic 


form of no, from the 
ot ever; never; not at all; not. 


no 
Yn., Sir. ‘The devi 
M % evil himself ¢ 
aa a to mine es sIf conld not pronounce a titie 


No, nor more fearful 
Shak., Macbeth, v, 7. 9. 
Loss of thee 
no, nol I feel 
Milton, P. L., ix. 4. 
80 adorns the ekien, 
Tay whe 
$ a le of Divers Colonra, 
No, in Old England 
0, > noth! 
Without a Faction, G Foods inp 
a Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, Prol. 
after or, at the end 
AON aso T OF, e end of a sentene 
a , 48 the representative of an inde: 
epee negative sentence or clause, the first 
= ae being often introdneed by whether or if: 
#8, © 38 uncertain whether to accept it or no; 
le may take it or no, as he pleases i 
“Iwil,” she sayde, “ 
Comnforte or no, i 


Wonld never tre 

lA ner om tay heart; 
The link of natare peer : 
No, not the how. i 
So glorious is, or las 


Waller, On 


3. Not: nsed 


do as ye conncell me; 
or hough that ener it he,” 
ieee Generydes (E, E. T. S), 1, 2588, 
sit lawful for us to give tribute unto Cæsar, or no? 
f Luke xx. 22 
Whether they had thir Charges re 
Sane rges born by the Church « 
Z eae ee Milton, Touching Hielines 
Jiro ah Indeed, to say whether he [Shaksperej had an: 
Be on por b no. J. It, Green, Hist. Eng. People, vi 7 
« DEG noe adr.—Ni 1 lg 
cera » GU".—NO! No! (navt.), the answ ( 
wnat s hail, to indicate that a orate officer ts In the 
pet hailed.— Whether or no, in any case: certainly; 
ene y :_as, he will do it whether or no, {Coiloq.] 
no? (nō), n.;-pl. noes (nōz). [< nol, adv.) 1. 
A denial; the word of denial. 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall he express’d 
In russet yeas and honest kersey nora, 
i Shak., Le Le La, ¥. 
m patience its very self! . . . but I do hate a No that 
means Yes. J, H. Ewing, A Very Ill-tempered Family, iv. 
2. A negative vote, or a person who votes in 
the negative: as, the noes have it. 

The division was taken on the question whether Mid- 
dleton’s motion should be put. ‘Ihe noes were ordered 
by the speaker to go forth into the lobby. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
The ayes and noes. See aye3, 
no! (nō), conj. [ME., < no, adv.; partiy as a 
var. of ne, by confusion with nol, adr.) Nor. 
Nouther Gildas, no Bede, no Henry of Huntington, 
No William of Malmesbiri, ne Pers of Bridlynton. 
Writes not in ther bokes of no kyng Athelwold. 
Rob. of Brunne, p, 35. 
The cifre in the rithe side was first wryte, and yit he 
tokeneth nothinge, no the secunde, no the thridde, but 
thei maken that figure of 1 the more signyficatyf that com- 
ith after hem. Rara Mathematica, p. 29. (Halliwell) 


no? (nd), a. [< ME. zo, an abbr. form, by mis- 
taking the final n for an inflective suffix, of non, 
noon, earlier nan,< AS. nan, no, none: see nonet, 
which is the full form of no. No is to none as 
a (ME. a, 0) to one.) Not any; not one; none. 


As for the land of Paka this I aye, 
t ought to paye noo tribute in nog 3 
Baa tet) Generydes (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 2004. 


Thou shalt worship no other god. Ex. xxxiv. 14. 
My cause is no man’s but mine own. 


a 


1), i oriin EE 1 mity, as of Merlin, p. 380. Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, ii. 1. 
tind foams guerent vowels or inflections. Fig- A e ee ed ie the no good it can do to the mani- 
piè tirenite i owell, Icelandic Reader, p. 489. ` No gif thou of the gi me giy proce E E E E 
4 v en-] FT B ring sawel out oi - pees: 
Niren of Neon i0), n. [Named after William i DE Homilies (ed. Small), p. 141. By Heaven! it [a battle] is a splendid sight to see 
jiret thori York.) A hydrated uranate of cae incial use, in the (For one who hat no friend, no brother there). 
te ae fa yttrium, and lead Occurring a TEG [In this sense no is now confine to Peery especially aga Byron, Childe Harold, i. 40. 
GT forms with à velvet hy, 4 > aS- form no or na, the Scottish form na being espren DA + no fields rip- 
Bes Tecific Pan L yely et-black color and high enclitically, as canna, isna, maunna, winna, ete.) ș „There were no onsen buying Oe Se cane 
pi | Langai, Tis found in Llano county, 2. Not so; nay; not: with implied, but not ning with crm, na gies aa A © 
m T other rare An gadolinite, fergusonite, expressed, repetition of a pean E ; ‘Story, Ta Sept. 13, ae 
` e =p. YPECIES, $ : i r gu an- S e nouns. 
tape YEs), 0. [< L. nio ceeding) statement denied c A f person No doubt, end, go, Joke, or ironically, to suggest the 
(tir. [£ L. niveus z R eative. with change of p ves, no is often U 
n th ); snow: OA E veus, snowy, < swered in the negative. Oet other negatives, ty o negative expresses. 
fa  dualities of val.) Snowy; partaking if necessary. This is practically equivalent {© Tr! opposite of what e negati SE le tarala ioia hor 
ols Bits and brilli: Snow; resembling snow: plete sentence with its affirmation denied: as, Ne PH *s no knavery ! See, to pl 
So tin moths, “tt white, as the wings of cer. here yesterday?” rn tae is, he tras matic parti the young folks lay their heat g Ci of the S., L 2 139. 
: : = ~  terday.” It is therefore the negative ¢s 3 o i i 
Da meta becomes red cle S to nay, and opposed to yes or yea, SRR ‘This is no cunning quean ee e E 
è herwise by the acid exhalati aK oremati ticles. The fine distinc ‘that, like a stag, he has cast his horns, 
} Pe: ii Tesents a pure andy See eulptiuir, ay aoe ti T en ane bxisted between no and nay, aC- w tnt wn young again! Massinger, Bondman, í. 2. 
Be itema; Sir O. By niveous white. alleged to have form LIA tively E nd is g! eee ae i 
MCS hat, p mie Vule. Brr, vi 12, cording to which no aney ei wano nay ansnered fhos o is naed ie net in similar constato S Taim deeree ot 
M iile S a city in pee now Niver- not including a ative, as “Will he come? Nay, pọ depreciation or according to circumstances. 
Tips saud hy poo M France.]’ A hi not including a negative, 0 pqs, No and nay are ulti- excellence, small or great in Ci- 
, ou +] A hat worn hardly borne out by the records. = es of use i _ «a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
Rar ng men of fashion about mately identical in origin, and their different Super- But Paul said 1 ean city. Acts xxi. 39. 
um lay Ni Out (nay being restricted in use and no ToX ais aques- licia, a citizen of no m o the beer of Flanders 
o | Meg : Ges at can compare? beled bya ace aked Gn echo or argu- Tean avguch that halta een Q., 7th ser., VI. 308.) 
) oy minra. ey, New Bath Guia „a tion, whether by another was no = fi of 
Ki i s+ Vik’G-}ys ath Guide, p. 73. t) b 5 self. ja = ~ [K ME. no; a reduced form 
Ñ 3 LE COlepe +) OUS x ment) by one’s Mar 2 (nd). ade. [ i» NO 5 x 
min gral treme} Tos nis (niv), Shall it availe that man to say ope the tees con: Le ies as 102, Q, 1s of sages ee 
j iya, Me, nm à In the snow: memory and treads in theirs Laatat = t from not, AQU., ITOTA AE 
H ite ing fate Ountains at or above the festas much of the Oe noo jor Smectymnuus. ne ee able in form, and which it Toes 
ni Hea nin 2) Me : ; Ls ticipated): in Nine ses other than those given un 
fo > “hy Prenat), as L. nivosus, abounding ©) In answer to a request (express fing, no, n0, dO nos e al 33] Not in any degree; not at 
w f DA 1793 evolutions e fourth TONI his ase oO Ua ented fheticaliy in iteration of another = 3 A aie respects not: used with a compara- 
De 4) ary cal l ask me, (c) Us ; 3 pos iter: no more; no 
mf Wet th Decemba, calendar, begin- negative Rom. jii. 10. ti longer; no shorter; wae 
| 5 - tive. . + as, no ger; 
ff IE ma X RE De 2st and ending “There is none righteous, no, nat onè that neither the Tess they look 
am Behan nites" OMG, nictes ‘And thus I leave it as a dee a fit plea to stay o sooner met, but HF a but 
Ohi tts) + nick ean sooner lov’ 
‘a 2 aq, Robi Drow Water-g NCKES, niches, feare of sects, no, nor rebe oh chareh-Governmen iT. they loved s ee ked € 
sa Ty arnie): ne aG Dan. reformation. X teration and amplification of 4 sighed, but the 
Cut, Myth tekerl. Cf. (a) Used continuatively, in iterat erstood. 
u à Water-spirit, previous negative, expressed or UN 
2 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle j 
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England, plates of puddled iron as 
produced by the shingler or nobbler in a con- 
venient form to be broken up so that the pieces 
may be carefully sorted for further treatment. 
The object is to produce 2 superior quality of manufac- 
tured iron, this superiority depending on the quality of 
the ore and fuel as well as on certain peculiarities in the 
methods of working. Also spelled noblin. p 

nobbut mob'ut), ade. [A dial. fusion of not 


no 


But how compells ho? doubtless no otherwise then he 


draws, without which no man can come to him. 
Milton, Civil Power. 
No. 


of Yorkshire, 


An abbreviation of the Latin numero, ab- 
lative of numerus, number: used for English 
number, and so as a plural Nos.: as, No. 2, and 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

no-account (n6’a-kount”’), a. 


[A reduction of 


the phrase of no account] Worthless. [South- ut, none but.] Only; no one but; nothing but. 
ern U. §.] Prov. Eng.] 


Sins (nob’i), a. [< nob3 + -y!}.] 1. Having 
an aristocratie appearance; showy; elegant; 
fashionable; smart. [Slang.]—2. Good; cap- 
ital. [Slang.] 

T1 come back in the course of the evening, if agreeable 
to you, and endeavor to meet your wishes respecting this 
unfortunate family matter, and the nobbiest way of keep- 
ing it quiet. Dickens, Bleak House, liv. 

nobile oficium (nob’i-lé o-fish‘i-um). [L., lit. 
‘noble office’: nobile, neut. of nobilis, noble; 
oficium, office: see ofice.]_ In Scotland, an ex- 
ceptional power possessed by the Court of Ses- 
sion to interpose in questions of equity, so as 
to modify or abate the rigor of the law, and to 

a certain extent to give aid where no strictly 
legal remedy can be obtained. 

nobiliary (n0-bil’i-A-ri), a. and n. [< F. nobi- 


Noachian (nō-ñ'ki-an), a. [< Noah (Noach) 
(LL, Noa, Noe, < Gr. Nö < Heb. Noach) + 
-ian.] Of or relating to Noah the patriarch or 
his time: as, the Noachian deluge; Noachian 
laws or precepts. 3 X 

Noachic (n6-ak’ik), @. [< Noah CN oach: see 
Noachian) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Noah; 
Noachian.—Noachic Laws, or Law of Holiness, in 
early Jewish hist., n code of laws relating to blasphemy, 
Peer ete., enforced on Israelites and foreigners dwell- 

Pal 


ing in Palestine. 3 
Noachid (n0’a-kid), n. One of the Noachide. 


In the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, in the list 

of Noachids. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 10. 
Noachide (n6-ak’i-dé), n. pl. [< Noah (*Noach) 
+ -idie.] The descendants of Noah, especially 
as enumerated in the table of nations given in 


Gen. x. Ath £ RA ae 
Noah’s ark. 1. The ark in which, according to liaire = 5p. Pg. nobiliario,< L. nobilis, noble: see 
the account in Genesis, Noah and his family, noble.) I, a. Of or pertaining to the nobility. 
Nobiliary, insuch a phrase as “ nobiliary roll,” or “ nobil- 


with many animals, were saved in the deluge. 
—2, A child’s toy representing this ark with 
its oecupants. 


iary element of Parliament,” is a term of patent utility, 
and one to which we should try to habituate ourselves. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 377. 


Noah's Arks, in which the Birds and Beasts were an un- 3 i Tarr a cf pa 
commonly tight fit. Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, ii. “aus T op  nobitiaries (~iz). A history of 
3. Parallel streaks of cirrus cloud, appearing nobilify (n6-bil’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. nobili- 
hy aus effect of perspective to converge toward fied, ppr. nobilifying. [< L. nobilis, noble, + 
he horizon: in some countries a sign of rain. ‘ficare, make: sce -fy.] Tonobilitate. Holland. 
Also called polar bands.—4. A bivalve mollusk, Nobjili’s rings. See ring. 
ag on. OSes 5o Hamed by Linneus: nobilitate (no-bil’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. no- 
Tm. ee yellow lady’s-slipper, }jlitated, ppr. novilitating. [< L. nobilitatus, 
, He eee $ pp. of nobilitare, make known, render famous 
Noah s gourd or bottle. Eee gourd. ; render excellent, make noble, ennoble, < nobilis, 
nob! (nob), n. [A simplified spelling of knob, known, famous, noble: see noble.] To make 
in various dial. or slang applications not recog- noble: ennoble: dignify; exalt 
nized in literary use. Cf. nab2.] 1. The head. mint as Sault born a ight een 
5 S rsever, 
[Humorous.] Enthron’d by fame, nobilitated eee i 
The nob of Charles the Fifth ached seldomer under a Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 


monk’s cow] th: der the diadem. a: Dea eee Rad 
i T ‘Lamb, To Barton, Dec. 8, 1820. nobilitate (n6-bil’i-tat), a. [< L. nobilitatus, 
see the verb.] Ennobled. 


2. Ingun., the plate under the swing-bed for the PP.: ot: 
head of an eleyating-screw. E. H. Knight.—8. The branches of the principal family of Douglas which 


Same as knobstich, 2.— Black nob, the bullfinch.— WHER Cone mar Nisbet, Heraldry (1816), I. 74. 
One for his nob, (a) A blow on the head delivered in a nobilitation (n6-bil-i-ta’shon), n. [= OF. no- 


pugilistic fight. [Slang.] (©) A point counted in the game bilitation, < L. as if *nobilitatio(n-), < nobilitare, 
of erbbage for holding the knave of trumps. make noble: see nobilitate.] he aot of nobili- 
Os ea z q preal sud P- robbe ppr. nob- tating or making noble 
ing. [Prob. < nobl, n. CÈ. jowl, v., <j : 2 2 
To eat strike. Halliwell. z [Prov wer = ies UA ae an te Si ian al 
> 2 . . , and also i ilitation, a 
nob’ (nob), n. [Said to be an abbr. of noble lord salvation of the souls of ae eae eee sasion, and 
or nobleman.] A member of the aristocracy; a Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 
aa EEA sett pobity Koo piti), n. [< OF. nobilite, no- 
„There ’s not any public dog-fig s” I was told,and bilete, nobilited, also nobl į 0 ilité 
“very seldom any in a pit at a public-house; but there’s = Pr. nobilitat anes Te a ie pone 
a pon deal of it, I know, at the private houses of the bilit ; . SMe UOTE A 
. . .acommon designation fortherichamong these ilita(t-)s, celebrity, excellence, nobility, < 
sople. nobilis, known, celebrated, noble: see noble. 
ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 64. The older nouns in E. are noblesse and nobley.] 
nob. An abbreviation of nobis. 1. The character of being noble; nobleness; 
nobbil nob’i-li), adv. In a nobby manner; dignity of mind; that elevation of soul which 
‘showily; smartly. [Slang.] 7 comprehends bravery, generosity, magnanim- 
nobble (nob’l), v. t.; pret. and pp. nobbled, ppr. ity, intrepidity, and contempt of everything 
mobbling. [Freq. of nob2. In sense 2 perhaps that dishonors character; loftiness of tone; 
E nabble, = u mael 1. To strike; nob. greatness; grandeur. ; 
_[Prov. Eng.j—2. To get hold of dishonestly; Though she hated Amphial i 
sores t 3 
nab; filch. [Slang.] ” courage prevailed over is eee ne ES Saray, 
ce ‘The old chap has nobbled the young fellow’s money, al- Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
im 3 : hak., Tit. And., i. 1. 119. 
3 There is a nobility without heraldry, a natural dignity. 


sporting 


To frustrate; circumvent; get the better 


ETA TSlang.] es Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 1. 
dy is aecet nitaicertalawhether he [Ralmersto . Social or political preéminence a - 
going to nobble the oreo: Una” the Badia! was companied by i hereditary ies 


Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 136. founded or heredita i 
Kortnightl > STX. 136, U editary succession or de ; 
destroy the chances of winning, eminence or dignity derived by EE a 
or poisoning: said of a horse. from illustrious ancestors, or specially con- 
To shingle. See shingle erel by soyereign authority. The Constitution 
n: provides (art. 1, sec. ix.): “No titl 
o knobbler; <nobble + "OHY shall be granted by the United aa ORE 
} a blow on the 


He call’d them untaught k: 
To bring a slovenly a PERS epee 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
rao eb Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 45. 
ut t 
ity is the act of time e act of power, but anelent site. 
Nobility without an estate is = ce 
hed uy as ridiculous as gold lac: 
on a frieze ae Sheridan, The Ea A 3 
great peculiarity of the baronial estate in England 
c Le we the continent is the absence of the ides 
English lords do not answer to the nobles of 
princes and counts of Germany, because 
he theory of nobility of blood as conveying 


ant, 
ee, 
ib ha 


igri vollection, Haridwar 


political privilege noble 
ity is merely the 7 
mie son: the rig 
ime in the tenure 
mons, at another hi pA, z 
rather than the car se of Mi 
person who for his lif > 
or implied by his title, 
sinsmen no privilege whi s 
nary FEE inte ich it 
which the law has re ran 
legal nobility; does y 
real nobility, socia 
purity of descent o 
bility of the peerage; but th son 
sD e 


the man of most ancient ay it 
nd 


thereby to any ri 

any righ ‘Fi pu 
every freeman. us $ x privilege aH 
which ~ Nobility of y 


3 was shared b 
cient principle REA 
nized by the Ar -S 
wergild. es 


In England th i 
In Engl iere is 
family is not noble in thoe 
not go on from generation 
cedence are lost in the seco: 


to gener 
nd or thir 


E. A, Freeman, 


a 7 Amer qo 
= A body of persons eno Er. Lecta, 
of nobility. Specifically Ymg the privy, 
land, the body of ey — (a) In Gy 


they are members of th 


besides Social disti 
vation, loftiness, dignity =Syn. 1, Nott N 
ness is rather more Approprinte p 
ne of architecture or one’s En lis 
likely to be applied to PAROS) 
nova of character or of rank; but th i 
ee than a tendency as yet. See woe distinction isy 
ao ee. [L., dat. of nos, we: se 
un. With us; for or on our part: i a 
affixed to the name of an animal t eer 
such name is that which the author hir ite 
given or by which he calls the obje tae 
form is like the editorial “we.” The pie 
nes eet has the same signification. Ust I 


noble (nō'bl), a.and n. [< ME. noble, (OF n 
ble, also nobile, F. noble = Pr. Sp. noble =P 
nobre = It. nobile, < L. nobilis (OL. gnobitis, 
knowable, known, well-known, famous, cele 
brated, high-born, of noble birth, excellent, ( 
noscere, gnoscere, know (= Gr. yiyvóaew), knor: 
see know1.] I. a. 1. Possessing or character 
ized by hereditary social or political pre 
nence, or belonging to the elass which po 
such preéminence or dignity; distingui 
birth, rank, or title; of ancient and honorall: 
lineage; illustrious: as, a noble personage; m 
ble birth. 

> was a noble knyght and an hardy. 
He was a noble nye aE te T sii 


Come they of noble family? 
Why, so didst thou. Shak, Hen, Vn L2 8 


The patricians of a Latin town admitted to the EE 
franchise became plebeians at Rome. ‘hus, aN iie 
ginning, the Roman plebs contained families w 1 eisi, 
word noble has any real meaning, were fully a8 1 


house of the three elder tribes. 2 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lectë P 


2. High in excellence or worth. 


the TT Martyrs praise thee, 

The noble army of Mater aise tHe ayen, 
The ind t ment hes 
he noblest mind the best content Eb 


€ nobili 
and their balor 


Usually abi = | 


Te Dee 


(a) Great or lofty in character, 
achievements; magnanimous; 
mean or dishonorable: applie 


e every 
a ersons or 
Shak., A» and C2" 
ee 
i ai 

My noble fri à l ; 
Fletcher (and Massinger D 
Though King John had th Ha 
Hands of his Enemy, yet he had the. p 
the Hands of a noble Enemy. eel 
Statues, with winding ier son g a i 

eal 


(b) Proceeding from © 
greatness of mind 
noble thoughts. 

Thus checked, 
air, cried out, “ We comm! 
God.” 


f Bene 
Leave that to me Bue 


il 
from names 
ervice comes HOP york Wht 
Ta most servant does Bin W- pone 
jent- 


(c) Of the best kind; ch onei fu 


yine 
Yet I had planted thee a noble 


were. 

te ike fd's pallads, 1. 99). 
a all day, till ten at 
etticoat. i 
Diary, PEC- ie 
’ sided in the saloon 
pros eme have music, 
a The Duenna, iti- i 


e highest degree: Be 
tourmalin. (e) m 
metals which are wd 
My which do not easily rust, 

in Ot c valuable than the 
mn epithet is appie 
ime: uicksilver, 
sometimes p p reference 
als associated with it, 
e are little acted 
noting long- 


25, 1668. 


Sherida 


in th 
Me a le 


appearance ; 
a noble edi- 


„was amy! Pi 
; nome ot god, 


se all of cle 
3, T. S.), 1. 1681. 


Me of Troy ( 


has many noble roomes, but 


ay d li Diary, Sept. 25, 1672. 
R piven wel Duin ient. Eeely, Diary, Sept. 25,107 
ey are igh looks down upon us with its pon- 
jl andke Mreiking volumes, y Mise, Writings, p- 551- 
eand $ ; 


— Noble hawks, in fal- 
J, the bay-tree, Laurus 
1— Noble liverwort, 
leaf, Anemone Hepatica. 
Sce def, 2 (e).— Noble 
rts, as the heart, liver, 


noblet (no’bl), v. t. 


noble-ending (nõ’bl-en” ding), a. 


noble-finch (n6’bl-finch), n. 


nobleiet, n. § 
nobleman (no’bl-man), n. ; pl. noblemen (-men). 
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Ful brighter was the 


Than in the Tour the mee ee 


nocently 


noble yforged nev Noblesse oh) 
Chaucer, Milers e birt lige {F.}, literatt 
Sayihimaater A ue, Millera Tale, L 70. of alae bebe net Pesto noble Ara obliges: noble 
“And if tholu] comst in Munger tote at noblewoman’ (boned by nobility. AEE EOR 
Tle stand thy friend, & healp thee puree n (n6’ bl-witm ” ar : 
, & healp thee out 5 women (~ an), 2.3 pl. noble- 
PE Times Whistle (E. BE a 43 woman Det 2) as nohle + ‘conan ir 
. The pogge, Agonus cataphract SR eaehot oble Yank. h 
—4t. pl. In entom., the Pamira [Scoteh.] Frenchy a Maromen maskera spak 
noble. Sece Farthing ton S vilionide.Parthi renchmen, G. Cavendioh, Wolan agh unto the 


n Wolsey. (Eneye. Dict.) 
also nobleie, < OF, noble, 
oble: see noble.) 1, Noble 
ie dignity, 
hy] that this king sit thus in his nobleye, 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L 69, 
nobley, or ek richesse, 
rew on youre distresae, 
5 EA upon trouthie, 

thaneer, Troilus, iv, 1670. 

2. The body of nobles; the nobility, 
Your princes erren, as your nobley doth. 


, ‘ Chaucer, Second Nun's Tal 
Making a noblin, n. See nobblin, ae 
nobIy (nõ’hli), adv. [<noble + -ly2.) In ano- 

€ Manner. (a) Of ancient or noble lineage; from no- 


ble ancestors: as, nob 
ner befitting a mabe ae a ee ee 


le. See Zion, pple il nobleyt, n. D 
noble to ninepencet, nobleness, < Pare 


birth; rank; state ; 


noble. See mail3.—To h; 
to decay or degenerate, ring a 
En, Have you given over study then? 
g £ en? 
Po. Altogethe: have bright a noble to ti 
of a master of seven arts I am become a 
oneart. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies 


inepence, an 
a workman of =a 
of Erasmus, I. 343, 
j [< ME. noblen; < noble 
Cf. ennoble.| To ennoble. $ o 
Thou nobledest so ferforth our nat 
That no desdeyn the maker liaddelor EE 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1, 49, 


Ne pomp, arra: 
Ne made me H 
But moral virtu, 


noble end. [Rare.] 
And 50, espoused to death, with | f 
A testament of noble-ending eae le 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 27. 
C J A book-name of 
the chaflinch, Fringilla calebs, translating the 
German edelfink. See cut under chafinch. 
See nobley. s 


A gentleman of noble 
n a parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd. 
Gan Shak., R. and J., tii. 5, 182. 
e) W g 
Sipi magnanimity, bravery, generosity, ete.; heroi- 

Was not that nobly done? Shak., Macheth, iii. 6. 14. 
Well beat, O my immortal Indignation! 
Thou nobly swell’st my belking soul 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, |. 30. 


S idly: mag A 
(gy Splendialy ; Magnificently: as, he was nobly enter- 


[< noble + man.] One of the nobility; a noble; 
a peer. 
À If I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 2. 393, 


Thus has it been said does society naturally divide it- 


self into four classes — noblemen, gentlemen, gigmen, and 
men. Carlyle. 
noble-minded (nd’bl-min’ded), a. Possessed 
of a noble mind; magnanimous. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 


Hath now entrapp’d the noble-minded Talbot. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, iv. 4. 37. 


In that Reme ben faire men, and thei gon fulle nobel) 
arrayed in Clothes of Gold. Manderille, Travels, p. 1s 
Behold! 
Where on the Ægean shore a city standa, 
Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece. Milton, P. R., iv. 289. 


=§yn. Illustriously, honorably, magnanimously, grandly, 


tions comparatively weak. 


rall T. n. 1, A person of acknowledged social or 
HA litical preëminence; a person of rank above 
emo; anobleman; specifically, in Great 
a tain and Ireland, a peer; a duke, marquis, 
ië earl, viscount, or baron. See nobility and 
; peerage, X 
2 
= I come to thee for charitable li 
5 aritable license... 
ee ® sort our nobles from our common men. 
a ean, of our princes— woe the while !— 
a edrown'd and soak’d in mercenary blood. 
i ut Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 77. 
2, us see these hands 
r andsome houses, 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell. > 
9, Anold N a Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
ie i minted rer oe current for 6s. 8d., 
ic A t > 7 
Ri adi, Henry , and afterward by 


Reverse, 
‘Award Ty. 


original) i26 of the 


nobleness (nO’bl-nes), n. 


superbly, sublimely. 
nobody (n6’bo-di), n.; pl. nobodies (-diz). [< 
ME. no body; rare in ME. (where, besides the 
ordinary none, no man, noman, and no wight were 
used); < nol + body.] 1. No person; no one. 
This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the ure of 
No-body. Shak., Tempest (folio 1622), iii. 2 136. 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 
Bickerstaf, Love in a Village, i. 3 (song). 
Henee—2. An unimportant or insignificant 
person; one who is not in fashionable society. 
Oh, Mrs. Benson, the Peabodys were nohodys only a few 
years ago. I remember when they used to stay at one of 
the smaller hotels. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 2s 


nobstick, n. See knobstick. : 

nob-thatcher (nob’thach’ér), x. Awig-maker. 
Halliwell. [Slang.] ; $ 

nocake (no’kak).”. [An accom., simulating E. 
cake}, of the earlier nokehick, < Amer, Ind. noo- 
Fik, meal.] Parched maize pounded into meal, 
formerly much used by the Indians of North 
‘America, especially when on the mareh. It was 
mixed with a little water when prepared for use. This 
article, usually with the addition of sugar, is still mu 
used in Spanish-American countries under the name oi 


2 The state or quality 
of being noble. (a) Preéminence or distinction ob- 
tained by birth, or derived from a noble ancestry; distin- 
guished lineage or rank ; nobility. 
I hold it ever 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 

Than nobleness and riches. Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 28. 
(b) Greatness of excellence or worth; loftiness; excel- 
lence; magnanimity; elevation of mind ; nobility. 

The Body of K. Harold his Mother Thyra offered a great 
Sum to have it delivered to her; but the Duke, out of the 
Nobleness of his Mind, would take no Money, but deliver’d 
it freely. Baker, Chronicles, p. 23. 

Greatness of mind, and nobleness, theirseat 
Build in her loveliest. Milton, P. L., viil. 557. 
The king of noblenesse gave charge unto the friers of 


Leicester to see an honourable interrment to begiuen toit. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 2- 


(c) Stateliness; grandeur ; magnificence. 


For nobleness of structure, and riene; it [the abbey of 
Reading] was equal to most in England. 
ue a Ashmole, Berkshire, II. 341. (Latham.) 
(d) Excellence ; choiceness of quality. 
We ate and drank, 
And might— the wines being of such nobleness — 


Have jested albo, nnysm, Lover's Tale, Golden Supper. E pareh’d meal, which s ara whole- 
ae =Syn. 5 me food, which they eate with a water. 
(©) Of metals, freedom from liability to rast = Sym some i Key (04) (Cll MeL Hist, Se. T. 9) 


nobility and noble. 


noblesse (n6-bles’), n. [Early mod. E. alee A little pounded parched corn or ne 
nobless (now noblesse, spelled and accented after [the Indians] on toe tom, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


noblesse, noblesce, $ OF. no- 


mod. F.); < ME. noblesse = nocentt (n0’sent), 


i 5 zi t)s, 
blesse, noblesce, noblece, noblaice, F. a.and n. [< L. nocen(t-) 


Tia. 1. 


za = Pg. no- of nocere. harm hurt, injure. ] 3 
Tr TON T = Se al nobilitie, per ee mischievous; injurious; doing hurt: 
reza, l ML. nobilitia, n y (pl : Shae 
A ae of nobility), < L. nobilis, noble: see as, nocent qualities. a A 
noble T 1. Noble birth or condition; nobility: The Earle Ar Deno Aant bena a ae 
greatness; nobleness. [Obsolete or ar aic.] of Yorke, tha a Hist. Hen, VIL, p. 213. 
5: ? a 
ius Hostilius, edule of her nocent charms. 
verte A heigh n = The baneful sch B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
That out of Dovera Se o a of Bath's Tale, L $l. ea . 
A 2. Guilty; minal. 
u Grisild,” quod es : peer God made us naked and innocent, yet we presently made 
And pulte you in estaat of Reh ace oursely Sermons (1658), Christmas Day, p- 74. (Latham) 


: pas T gesse, i 
Ye have nat that forgotten Clerk's Tale, 1. 41%  Afmicts both nocent and Weimer S James IV., v. 


cer, 
a neds Nan eos iets mi aa a aa 
Svea Senne: TI. n. One who is guilty; one who is not in- 

Ue noe mam Busy dambis r E ae at witha nocent, a man ungylty with agylty, 
2. The nobility; persons of aor 0) was pondered in Sal Tot, Hen. 1V., 1.1, Qaliet) 
tively; specifically, cee cee ea fi cle 0, to ne absolved by the rent 
“ogame mangement r et 
ae ae plainly enough pointed out the faults evom m hi 


the French noblesse, 
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nocerine A 
sa Enee m : R being carried on in sleep is no argument The Tow 5 4 
 nocerine (nd-s6’rin), n. [< Nocera (see def.) + aaa ‘atuntary. What shall we say of noc- nonpa len MEN acknowledge 2 

ine?) A fluoride of calcium and magnesium pfmbulos? Arbuthnot, Uitects of Air. (Latham) 1 octi A. Wat Ñ to 
occurring in white acieular crystals m volcanie | octambulont (nok-tam‘by-lon), m. Same as gue woe (ok-tiv’a-gng) Hite ori 
Hon cern 1 e T aoe gue = . NOC, st 
bombs eos an of Nocera in Italy noctambulo. Dr. H. More. i 3 tivago, CL. ote = Be tn 

nochet, n. See nouch. noctidial (nok-tid i-al), a. [< L. noa Gost) enor (noct-), mien) that oci 

ght, + i 


nochel, notchel (noch‘el), v. t. [Appar. a var, nicht, + dies, a day: see night and dial.) grant IEE 
poinio, sauleting von] To repudiate. See Omprising a night and a day; consisting of noctograph Co 
the quotations. [Prov. sanl RA is twenty-four hours. [Rare.] night, + Gr ‘pda ert 
It is the custom in Lancashire for a man to Aawon e ù tidial day, the lunar periodick month, and the  fyy e ate WM PUELD, Write 
that he will not be responsible for debts contracted by Si ae ore A abana , frame for the 3 ite,] 


He is thus said to nofchel l butiincommenst- Sister which blind. 2, A (hog, 
her (his wife} A BU Sel E notchel notice. rate each to another, and diflicult to be reconciled. Molder. z : a Y neh records the = n instr Writs 
her, and the advertisement $ A 7th ser., VIII. 208. noctiferoust (nok-tif’e-rus), a. [< l. noetifer, Noctua, beata ii, Krios Me of or 
smajesty (Godbless the eveningstar, lit. night-bringer, < nov (noct-), ua (nok'tū-ä), n, oe, ae 


ill. The first I think onis the king’: n ts D ` night-ow es X h 
hing him they cried nochell. .., night, + ferre = E. bearl, Cf. Lucifer.] Bring- . ght wa l, < nos (noct-) nigh¢ Lie 
‘Sam. What, as Gaffer Block of our town cried his wife? Ta nicht Bailey 700l., à generic name is Eht: ga “Ocli 
Wail, 1 do not know what he did; but they voted that Laas aes 16/rus <L. nox (noct-) old genus of mollusks, zg X ariously | malt) na 
nobody should either borrow or lend, nor sell or buy with noctiflorous (nok-ti-flo rus), a. [£ L. nos (noct-), nus of moths established by ‘anes D Used H h 


fi on o ` 3 R rer. bol.. name to the family Vou ey, Fabricius ) U en) 
him, under pain of their displeasure. night, + flos (flor-), blossom, flower. ] In S Ome Ote amiy Vozi vicius ty petm 1 f 
'Diatogus on Oxford Parliament, 1081 (Harl. ie Tl. flowering at night. Bains epidopterons inceet ion b Ti ae 
ae Ce) Noctilio (nok-til’i-0), n. [NL., < L. nox (noet-), zae ered conterminons, though the Which teeter 


z 3 5 ` tuælites have been divided ; 
nocht (moċht), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of “night, + -ilio ve been divided into no fewer that 


ante vespertilio, a bat (<vesper, families by some w 


t y ae c writers, T 
evening): see } espertilio.] 1. A genus of Gen- to moths having the follow The name tha ty 


naught. ; h x 
motive? no’siv), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. nocivo, < L. tral American and South American emballonu- penne sat very short cilia, rpa cinica chat tetin 
nocivus, hurtful, injurious, < nocere, hurt, harm: rine bats, the type of a family Noctilionide. N. e ending: with wee oe in the fen alDectngne® ve i 
see nocent.] Hurtful; injurious. leporinus, a bat of singular aspect, isthe leading thorax hairy, SDNL and very a Pot tiga 
Boit that some nocive or hurtful thing be towards us, species.— 2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. tinct collar 7 abdomen smiool a je aed not Uii 


> $ 5 ree Saree dē N in a tuft cut squarely i 7; 
must fear of necessity follow thereupon? Noctilionidz (nok-til-i-on‘i-dé), n. pl. (NL., ina qarely in the ma 
he, n ity Ui 110! $ $ $ A . in the female; BRGY a 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. =< Ngetilio(n-) + -idæ.] A neotropical family of glistening with oo wines oat 

= = S always d 


nocivoust, @ [< L. nocivus, hurtful: see no- pats, related to the Emballonuride and some- moderately clothed, with the f 


cive.] Hurtful; harmful; evil. timesincludedinthatfamily,represented by the lose. | The larvae are thick and cylindre qi" 
Phisitions which prescribe a remedy, - . - single genus Noctilio. ‘The ears are large, separate, COn sF Plante ae head of 1 C A little gg 
That know what is nocivous, & what good, . - - and with well-developed tragus; there is no nose-leaf ; the ants, and hide durin: 
Yet all their skill as follie I deride, | nostrils are oval and close together, and the snout pro- 
Vnless they rightly know Christ crucified. jects over the lower lip; the short tail perforates the basal 


Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 147. third of the large interfemoral membrane, mo some pe- 

N iarities incisor teet ive the dentition an ap- 

nock (nok), n. K ME. nocke = MD. nocke = e e than ot a. geen e nese dats are with 
Dan. nok = Sw. nock, OSw. nocka, dial. nokke, some others, as the molossoids, the name of bulldog bats. Tt has been used for var 

nokk, a nock, notch; cf. It. nocco, nocca, anock, Noctiluca (nok-ti-li’kii), n. [NL., < L. nocti- but is especially AOE ious 

of Teut. origin. Now assibilated notch, q.v. Cf. luca, that which shines by night (the moon, a small sparrow-owl 

micki.) 1. Anoteh; specifically, in archery, the lantern), < nox 

notch on the end of an arrow (or the notched (noct-), night, + 

end itself), which rests on the string when shoot- lucere shine: see 

ing, or either of the notches on the horns of the lucent] 1. A 

bow where the string is fastened. genus of free- 

He took his arrow by the nocke. swimming phos- 

Chapman, Wiad, iv. 138. phorescent pela- 

Be sure alwayes that your stringe slip not out of the gicinfusorialan- 

nocke, for then all is in jeopardy of breakinge. $ imaleules, typi- 

Aseham, Toxophilus, p. 201. (Nares.) calof the family 

2. In sail-making, the foremost upper corner Noctilucide. Itis 

of poom saln and of staysails cut with a square sometimes regard- 


[Rare.] 

I have got a parcel of visions and other miscellanis i 

my noctuary, which I shall send to enrich your paper wi, 

Addison, Spectator, No. & 

noctuid (nok’ti-id), n. anda. I, n. A noetii f 
moth; one of the Noctuidae. 

TI, a. Pertaining to the Noctuidae, Also ve 

tuidous. 


tack.— east Pi ed asrepresentative a Pe 5 
tack.—8t. The fundament; the breech. a NRTeER CHD” Noctuide (nok-ti’i-de), n. pl. (NL. < Nota 

me OE a Stan fageuata (or Rhyn- + -idw.] 1. An extensive family of mie 

: y 4 i chojlagellata). They £ i ous ins s, typified by the ge 

Cut supplemental noses, which as are ee nal lepidopterous insects, {yp i Hie Lanes 

Wou’d last as long as parent breech ; garded as mono- aie =a nus Noctua, and corresponding 
But when the date of noek was out, mastigate or unifla- ., yastric eee miraris aments; Section Phalena nochu. Teisa yey lange aad k 
Off dropt the sympathetic snout. gellatecustomatous 7 anal aperte. / Magnified) Versally distributed group, comprise over 1,500 spe 


> e ibra 21.285, j iz i Tni tate: cies in Europe. Tr 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 285. infusorians, of sub- in the United States and 1,000 species ia crested thir 


the rope which fastens the nock of a sail. spheroidal form, strikingly like a peach in shape, and are in general stout-bodied moths, wit erys arem Y 


Nock-earing, y 
nock (nok), v. t. [< nock, n. Cf. notch] 1. fom xs to xs of an inch in diameter (thus of giant size stout palpi, and simple antenna. pene ety ae 
Sookie. make # notch in. among infusorians). There is only one species, N. mili- naked, and many species are noted Pade a snpenteal 
ree > aris, of almost cosmopolitan distribution, but most abun- By some authors this group has been to more than aie 

They [arrows] were shayen wel and dight, dant in warm seas, where they are foremost among various a8 Noctuæ or Noctuites, and divided into 
‘okked and fethered aright. ponent pelagic organisms which make the water ilies. ssla into Which the 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 942. luminous. 2. One of the many families mto 43 
(see Noctuidae) 18 © 


Peaiomiacosthemmotch ofthe shaft or arrow Noctiluca is extremely abundant iu the superficial wa- superfamily Noctue 
| ( vV) ters of the ocean, and is one of the most usual causes of divided by some authors, notably {yrolis. Tiy 
ti {à 


upon the string ready for shooting. the reS izhtis zi te 
$ phosphorescence of the sea. Thelightis given out by Bee A tant genera ~ 
Captaine Smith was led after him by three great Sal- the peripheral layer of protoplasm which lines the cuti- containing ho impot e characters u k 
vages, holding him fast by each arme : and on each side ac Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 03. phena, and Noctua: ked, but most 
six went in fyle with their Arrowes nocked. 2. [l ¢.] A member of this genus. group are not very mar tho fore tibil. yy 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 159. noctilucent (nok-ti-li’sent), a. [<L.non(noct-), Species bear spines ula y a Noctuid. =~ 
Ben roar tention pas to be paid to the nocking — that night, + lucere, shine: see lucent.] Shining by noctuidous (nok-tū cis” Nec! 
e E Bah E adits: arrow night or in the dark; noctilucid’: as, the nocti- "oct ideous. |, - pom), &, K Nee 
r RA , es, p. 1%. Tucent eyes of a cat. Z noctuiform (nok'tüa-t0 raving the sai 


+ Ly. forma, form.) £- s. of or pele ag 
e of a noctuid 1 A } i 
to the Noctuide in a broat “mat (8 
bling a noctuid mo; as 
terous insect). ENEA 
iok Noctuiformes (okiti of nemoce gdid: 
; (nok int), n. In archery, Noctiluca + -ide.] A family of free-swimming see noctuiform.] A tr see Patt a 
ES fin, a bow on which the animaleules, typified by the genus Noctiluca. > ous insects; the owr: 
IE ERATA LOI noctilucin (nok-ti-ln’sin), n. [As Noctiluca + Noctuina (mok-ta4 
m [< -in?.] In phosphorescent animals, the semi- + -ina.] 1. 
fluid substance which causes light. Rossiter. M ornith., a su 
noctilucous (nok-ti-lu’kus), a. [As Noctiluca the genus Noctua. 
+ -ous.] Same as noctilucent. [Rare.] noctule (aor oD al qionidt 
Myriads of noct i inhabi 3 noct-), night: ng m potili h 
Passe a as oeo or BA ig ma 
noctivagant (nok-tiv’a-gant), a. [< L. nox 2. Vespertilio o i 
Kodi H AROS . 5 a A of € 
_ (noct-), night, + vagan(i-)s, ppr- of vagari, wan- 2" sh spear “arm ich 35 


rithout t 
long witho "dyin the 50 


i 


see vagrant.) Wandering in the night: 
noctivagant animal, 
arrows, noctivagant adulterers, sit chirping 
Rev, T, Adams, Works, I. 347. «te 
(nokti-vi-gi’shon), n. [< L. nocturn (nok' 
ht, + ragatio(n-), a wandering, a., < OF. nocturno, < D 
er vagrant,| Rambling or turno = It. nottur ight, | 
night. to night, of the nig 


of buildings, where? 


j cf. diurn.) 
1 anam Fae 
> mgA ey istian Ch., ONC O 
is e 
a night erbebwee™ 
ead consisting chiefly o 
ar h the Greek and 
e daybreak, as 
In the Ro- 


, night. 


s, thes? w 
ing 
m: 


eS, 
a includi 


ist some 
See n s 
at nocturns, Or 


a 
pocturn-— 3. Same as 


teach 

NL., neut. pl. 
to night, of the 
n Latreille’s system of 
idopters proper, 
to the Linnean 
Lepidoptera 
s and zygæ- 
s divided into 
Noctuclites, 


2. ple (NL., fem. pl. 
) Re E night: see noc- 
ing to night: : 
fan tal birds, including 

or owls: con- 


[= Sp. nocturnal, 
urnus, of the night: 
1. Of or pertaining 
to the night; used, 
at: as, nocturnal cold; 
d to diurnal. 


i mmission glad. 
nth, of this Comer oee’d with lead. 


elitr. diurnal] 
ight; belonging 
or occuring at nig 
mal visit: Oppose 


H nocturnalis, 


one, 
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4005 

I. intrans. 1. To incline or odd 
ward with a short: GHEE eee the head fop- and ferti]; an, 
as when drowsy or slee o Involuntary motion, © a sta, conalsta Nodal cone, the tangent 
to droop or curve doen i specifically, in bot, "Pon a surface apon eh dal curve, in math, curve 
the peduncle Tai lores ya short bend in cents žo that the mhea Fon rection of lds 

= $ S. See nodding plane at eve; i 2 ore than one tan- 

It is but dull business fi 9; P.d. which th venta lael A ALA k 

me to be nodding, by the A lonesome elderly man like €i by the pnts e —Nodal Bip ic: 


; ; P ge i 
but his air-tight stove, He ne company 
in 2, Seven 7. 


7 ie g f Gables, i 

2. Figuratively, to be guilty of a lapse o m a 

vertence, as when nodding with droman 
aan x ess, 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

J ; Pope, Essay on Ci cist 

Scientific reason, like Homer, sometime: 


lines of a plate, 
~-Nodal ines, 
Inés of abzolnte 
oT comparative | 
rest which 


elastic 


riticis S 
cism, L 159, body, as a plate 


Huxley, Nineteenth Centu X or me 
3. To salute, be i Oe nn Century, XXT, 190. whose parts act 
oe sal a ckon, or express assent by a in a state of vi- Nodal tines, 
slight, quick inclination of the head “bration. Their exis 
the ead. pees ae r existence js shown by sprinkling sand o 
ieee Cassius is off the vit spa During its motion the sand ja thrown 
If Crs ure, and must bend his bod The fi ing parts and accumnlates in the nod E 
f Cæsar carelessly but nod on him ody by Chea 3 thus produced were discovered ant ae 
. by Chladni 7 sa Nes 


j ; Shak, J- C, L 2118 i, and are hence called 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies, f 
i 6 r Shak., M, N, D., iii. 1. 177. 
4. To bend or incline the top or part corre- 
sponding to the head with a quick jerky motion 
simulating the nodding of a drowsy person. 
Sometime we see a. . . blue promon ae 
With trees upon ’t, that nod ae then 
And mock our eyes with air. å 


A Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 6. 
Th’ affrighted hills from their foundations 7 

And blaze beneath the lightnings Sre eoa 

- Pope, Iliad, xvi 

Green hazels o'er his basnet nod. Scott, L. of L. M., i. 25, 

A 5 Bees 

II. trans. 1. To incline or bend, as the head 


or paom To signify by a nod: as, to nod as- 
sent. 


} a Chladni. 5 
are always highly symmetrical, and the vee Cate 


to the shape of the plat i 
Hone ete., is hes Medal ieee aoe ms ee 
Points, those pointsin a vibrating body (as a string 


Vibrating String, with nodes at N, N, N” and loopsatl, L'LL" D. 


extended between two fixed obj 
À jecta) which remain at ab- 
solute or comparative rest during the vibration, the ae 
tions lying between the nodes being called loops, 
nodated (n6’da-ted). a. [< L. nodatus, pp. of 
nodare, fill with knots, tie in knots, < nodus, a 


rs 5 
mal hoor Beaumont, Psyche, i. 124. 


to a nocturn.— 3. In zoél., 
nocturnal lopidonter Noc- 
1.— Nocturnal birds of prey, the 
See o me — Nocturnal cognitiont, dial, cte. 
ste. — Nocturnal flowers, flowers which open 
‘it or twilight. Nocturnal Lepidoptera, 
maths. See Noemie Nocturnal sight. Same as day- 
Nindnes=Syn. Land 3, See negilty. k ; to her Eo 
nectarnally (nok-tér’nal-i), adv. By night; Shak., A. and C., iii. 6, 66. 
nightly. $ nod (nod), n. [<nod,v.] 1. A short, quick, for- 
nocturne (nok’térn), n. [Also nocturn; <F.noc- ward and downward motion of the head, either 
tune = Pr. nocturn = Sp. Pg. nocturno =It.not- Voluntary, as when used as a familiar saluta- 
uru, <L. nocturnus, of the night: see nocturn.] tion, a sign of assent or approbation, or given 
1. n painting, a night-piece; a painting exhib- as & signal, command, etc., or involuntary, as 
iting some of the characteristic effects of night- when one is drowsy or sleepy. 
light. They sometimes, from the private ee) and ambignens 
The illumination of a nocturne differs in no respect from orders of their prince, perform some odious or exccrtr E 
that of a day scene, Quarterly Rev., COXXVII. 111. Ee . wen Bacon eee w a 
ti 3 S : A look or a nod only ou; correc’ em. wh en they 
aan nis k eves Hon, pr Oper ly instru- do amiss. S Locke, Education, $7. 
dream aa a st mien ed to embody the A mighty King I am, an earthly God; 
orth 7 ae s appropriate to the evening Nations obey my Word, and wait my Nod. 
e night; a pensive and sentimental mel- 


i) i Prior, Solomon, ii. 
Pane aserenade. The style of compo- With a nod of his handsome head and a shake of the 
ay nand the term are peculiar to the romantic reins on black Bob, he is gone. 
School, Also notturno. 

{< L. 


W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 292. 
loctumograph (nok-tér’ no-graf), n. 
T. ypáġew, write. ] 


liocturiiug 3 2. A quick forward or downward inclination of 
4 ete the night, ety & the upper part or top of anything. 
ete., for Pe oyed in factories, mines, Like a drunken sailor on a mast, À 
night, such ng events occurring in the Ready, with every nod, to tumble down. 
as the firing of boilers, opening 
& of gates and doors, times of be- 


ich. TIL, iii. 4. 102. 
nd shuttin, ser 
ending certain operations, ete., or 


Craggy Cliffs, that strike the Sight with Pain 
pH And nod impending Terrors o'er the Plain. : 
raining 


for pe 
Boer ht: as, 


sative bynig 3. To affect by a nod or nods in a manner ex- 
arc, pressed by a word or words connected: as, to 
nod one out of the room; to nod one’s head off. 


Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. 


owl. af 
gee the nouns. 
only in the nig! 


The land of nod, the state 


Suning or 3 ; of sleep: a humorous allusion 
to “the land of Nod on th 


- of Eden” (Gen. iv. 16). 
“a check e east 0! ( 


Watchinen eon the performance of duty by (ole eae . (Schellenberg, 1803), < 
ngincer, ae left in charge of work. “ge a as a ean ye priv. x iso's DA 
Mi), n. pl, ; tom.: (a) Same as Phora. 
5 Tora A l; [NL., neut. pl. of L. HoN TA aaa Oe genus of Chrysome- 
iVision of Onn Nocuous ser-  jjqq@, characterized by the shape of the scutel- 
socalled Peta contrasted with Jum, which is as broad as it is long and very 
enti (moka tanatophidia. aiken e, becoming almost circular. 


= ar. Se 
u ament), n. [< ML. nocumen- +-al.] Pertaining 


ù 
Srm, hurt: nõ'dal), a. K node ede—Imaginacion in 
THe: sence’. For the "Ce hode of to nodes, nodated Nodal odl, ii OMEN inthe tale, Hemera Tp tto 
“am; injury. Bp. Bale. the Channa the lowest of an axile row of three cells of the forhede, Reason s Sir T. Elyot. 
© power to auert or alter, not to which the odgonium, atan early stage CT c eias a that fasten cupping glasses to the noddle of the 
uments cre Se URL instruc- E aes Barrough's KP thed of Physick (1624). Cae 
nim, 
s, Pilgri casio ; eth a bald noddle after she hath pre- 
rchas, Pilgrimage, p. 330. eal her locks arront, and no hold taken. — is 
[= It. nocuo, < L. no- d on Bacon, Delays ( 1887). 
« Noxious. 207 harm rt: j c 2. The head- 
oxious; hurtuj, nm? Dutt: T could tell you how, not lous Deft Aen and clowted 
t off on £ 
Suan, Speen Queen of nt the Noddle with it. Howell, Letters, ii. 43- 
AMUI 
Y Venomous o E ndi, p. 487. b Come, master, I have & project in ee ome 
Ophidian. a Poisonous, as a t 
T SS O peen to These reflections, in the ater ot vere not born to have 
S-li), ade I ee at repre Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 
«oy N a nocuous : È ; 
uri a s 3 d pp. n le: y. 
j aus ; noddle? (nod’l), oe aul pp ete PRE 
not Ags” F vc ee “É of Nitella ToN J i. intrans. To make light and 
Wag 3,7), Cf. G. dial. ing carpogonium of 2 nidale-noee™ P à 
» Jog, aki 8 aa ctions of developing cat " ent nods. ee i 
Eo ETE a a a Saar PS na iy cae 
-“nutus) nod ( - The  , very carly stage: d, Sipping calls, Eples Sate Doily ace eae SRSA ‘North, Lord Guilford, 1. 134. Q 
é unrelated encomp: TSi E fig- Sithe enve! cells d, ax ; 


* See nutant.] inclosed the central cell 


Congreve, Taking of Namure. NOdation (nd-da’shon), n. 


noddaryi, n. 


knot: see node, knotl.] Knott 
: see e, k s notted.— Nodated hy- 
perno in gan a hyperbola of the third or a higher or- 
vtl [$ L. nodatio(n-), 
knottiness, < nodare, fill with knots, tie in knots: 
see nodate.| The act of making a knot; thestate 
of being knotted. [Rare.] 
[Appar. for *noddery. < nod (or 
noddy ?) + -ery.] Foolishness. [Rare.] 

Peoples prostrations of [civil liberties], . . . when they 
may lawfully helpe it, are prophane prostitutions; ignorant 
Ideottismes, under naturall noddariez, 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 51. 


noddenj(nod’n), a. [Irreg. < nod + -en1; prop. 


nodded.| Bent; inclined. 
They neither plough nor sow; ne, fit for flail, 
Fer to the barn the nodden sheaves they drove. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, Í 10. 
nodder (nod’ér), n. [< nod + -er!.] One who 
nods, in any sense of that word. 
A set of nodders, winkers, and whisperers. Pope. 
nodding (nod’ing), n. [Verbal n. of nod, r.) 
The act of one who nods: also used attributive- 
ly: as, a nodding acquaintance (an aequain- 
tance involving no recognition other than a 
nod). 


Ihave met him out at dinner, and have a nodding ac- 


E. Yatea, Castaway, Il. 274. 


quaintance with him. 
nodding (nod’ing), p. 4. Having a drooping 
position; bending with a quick motion: as, a 
nodding plume: specifically, in bot., having a 
short bend in the peduncle below the flower, 
causing the latter to face downward; cernuous. 
noddingly (nod’ing-li), ade. Ina nodding man- 
ner; with a nod Lor med a 
i n. e noddy-poti. 
nodal), n. [£ ME. mate nodyl, prob. for 
orig. *knoddel, dim. of *Inod = MD. knodde, a 
knot, knob, D. knod, a club, cudgel, = G. kno- 
ten, a knot, knob: see knotl. Cf. knob = nob}, 
the head.] lt. The back part of the head or 


neck; also, the cerebellum. 


noddle 


TI. trans. To nod or cause to nod frequently. 
She noddled her head, was Baus, and said rude things 
to one’s face. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, v. 10. 
noddockt (nod’gk), n. [Also nodock; appar. 
the same, with diff. dim. suffix -ock, as noddle.] 
Same as noddle. 
noddy? (nod’i), n.; pl. noddies (iz). [Prob. < 
nod + -y1, as if ‘sleepy-head’; ef, noddy-poll. 
Cf. also noddlel.] 1. A simpleton; a fool. 


Hum. What do you think I am? 


Jasp. An arrant noddy. O 
: ‘Beau, and Fi, Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 4. 


Nay, see; she will not understand him! gull, noddy. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 2. 
2. A large dark-colored tern or sea-swallow of 
the subfamily Sternine and the group Anoéee or 
enus Anois, found on most tro ical and warm- 
temperate sea-coasts: so called from their ap- 
arent stupidity. The several neces are much alike, 
aving asooty-brown orfuliginous plumage, with the top of 
the head white, the bill and feet black, large pointed wings, 
and long graduated tail, The common noddy is Anoüs 
stolidus, which abounds on the southern Atlantic coast of 
the United States and elsewhere. See cut under Anoüs. 


8, The murre, Lomvia troile. (Local, Massa- 
chusetts.]—4. The ruddy duck, Hrismatura 
rubida. [New Berne, North Carolina.]—5t. 
An old game of cards, supposed to have been 
played like cribbage. 

I left her at cards: she'll sit up till you come, because 


she'll have you play a game at noddy. 
‘Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iii. 2. 


Cran. Gentlemen, what shall our game be? 
Wend. Master Frankford, you play best at Noddy. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
6}. The knave in this game.— 7. A kind of four- 
wheeled cab with the door at the back, former- 
ly in use. 
One morning early, Jean-Marie led forth the Doctor's 
noddy, opened the gate, and mounted to the driving-seat. 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
noddy1} (nod’i), v.t. [< noddy},n.] Tomakea 
fool of. Davies. 
If such an asse be noddied for the nonce, 
Tsay but this to helpe his idle fit, 
Let him but thanke himselfe for lacke of wit. 
Breton, Pasquil’s Fooles-cappe, p. 24. 
noddy? (nod’i), n. [< nod} + -y1. Cf. noddy1.] 
‘A device designed to show the oscillation of the 
support of a pendulum. It consists of an inverted 
pendulum held in a vertical position by a reed or spring 
connecting it with its support. The force tending to re- 
store the noddy to the vertical is the excess of the force of 
the spring over the moment of gravity, and its oscillation 
is therefore generally slow. 
noddy-pollt, n. [Also noddipoll, noddipol, nody- 
poll; < noddy! + polll.] A simpleton. 
Or els so foolyshe, that a verye nodypoll nydyote myght 
be ashamed to say it. Sir T. More, Works, Poo: 
noddy-tern (nod‘i-térn), n. Same as noddyl, 2. 
node (nod), n. [< F. node, in vernacular uses 
neud, OF. nod, no, nou = Sp. nodo, in vernacu- 
Jar uses nudo = Pe. It. nodo, < L. nodus, for 
*gnodus, a knot, = E. knot: see knotl.] 1. A 
knot, or what resembles one; a knob; a pro- 
tuberance. Henee—2. In pathol.: (a) A hard 
. swelling on a ligament, tendon, or bone. (b) 
A hard concretion or inerustation on a joint 
affected with gout or rheumatism. Specifical- 
ly—8. In anat., a joint, articulation, or con- 
dyle, as one of the knuckles of the hand, 
bones being usually enlarged at their articular 
ends, thus constituting nodes or knotted parts 
between slenderer portions technically called 
internodes.— 4. In entom., any knot-like part 


node-and-fiecnode (ndd’and-flek’ndd), n. 
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4 

odes of (1) Lolium perenne; (2) Equisetum ar- 
(4) Nerium Oleander. 


Stems, showing the ni 
vense, (3) Polygonum nodosum y; 
node. The straight line joining the nodes is called the 


line of nodes. i F 3 A i 
7. In acoustics, a point or line in a vibratile 


body, whether a stretched string or membrane, 
a solid rod, plate, or bell, or a column of air, 
which, when the body is thrown into vibration, 
remains either absolutely or relatively at rest: 
opposed to loop.— 8. Figuratively, a knot; an 
entanglement. [Rare.] 

There are characters which are continually creating 
collisions and nodes for themselves in dramas which no- 
body is prepared to act with them. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xix. 
9. In dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon of 
a dial, by the shadow of or light through which 
either the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
ture, orthe parallels of the sun’s declination and 
his place in the ecliptic, ete., in dials with furni- 
ture, are shown.—10. In geom.: (a) A point 
upon a curve such that any line passing through 
it cuts the curve at fewer distinct points than 
lines in general do. At a node a curve has two or 
more distinct tangents. If two of these are real, the 
curye appears to cross itself at this point; if they are all 
imaginary, the point is isolated from the rest: of the real 
part of the curve. (>) A double point of a surface; 
a point where there are more than one tangent- 
plane; especially, a conical point where the 
form of the surface in the infinitesimally dis- 
tant neighborhood is that of a double cone of 
any order. But there are other kinds of nodes of sur- 
faces, as trinodes, binodes, and unodes (see these words), as 
well as nodal curves. See nodal. (¢) A point of a 
surface: so called because it is a node of the 
eure of Mtergection of the surface with the 
angent-plane at that point. Cayley.— 
ete chevoiate at which uk orbit of KE cunts 
ecliptic—Nodes of Ranvier, apparent constrictions in 


the peripheral medullated nerve-fibers, at regular inter- 
vals, where the white substance is interrupted. 
A 


singularity of a surface consisting of a double 
tangent-plane which intersects the surface in 
a curve having a flecnode at one of the points 


: * A 
singularity of a surface consisting of a double 


of tangency. 
node-and-spinode (nod’and-spi’ndd), n. 


tangent-plane having a parabolic contact at one 


of the points of tangency. 

node-couple (néd’kup’1), n. A pair of points 
on a surface at which one plane is tangent: so 
called because a point of tangency of two sur- 
faces is always a node of their curve of inter- 


section.—Node-cou: curves - 
the locus of all its Pee De ST aa 


node-cusp (n6d’kusp), n. A singularity of 
plane curve produced by the union of a oils z 


cus, i i i 
o Ber n 3 ection, and a bitangent; a ram- 
ra; node-p 


insects. See cut under Echidnide. 
I),a. [< node + -ic-al.] In 
ert ining to the nodes: applied 


nodu 

to a revolution fr a 

again: al y 
reve 

n), a, 


Sects, 
a. 


nodiform (n0’di-f6rmm), > bot, 


nodifi s (nd-di 
erous (nō dif'e-rus), 


polythalamie or multi 
poly e ‘il 
ical of the Nodosariide, 
spherule an 
chambers w% fe 
iR 
Ty, 


. A member of 
Nodosariide Godoa eae No 
Nodosaria + -idæ.] À Tamil i 
raminifera, typified by the a 
nodosarine (n6-d6-sa’rin) a 
-ine\.] Pertaining to Nodosay 
sariide, or having their ani 
nodose (n6’dos), a. [= Pe KÀ 
nodosus, knotty, < nodus, a knot: medlo 
In bot., knotty or knobby; provided, node, 
or internal transverse partitions a With kiei 
of some species of Juncus,—Q’ gp de lean 
Having a node or nodes: said of a lo Hee 
body which is swollen or dilated at ee 
points. (b) Having knot-like ewelina 
surface.—Nodose antennæ, in entom., pa 
and knotlike joints t 


NM 


us Ñ (a 


ing one, two, or more enlarged 
others being slender. 


nodosity (nd-dos’i-ti), n.; pl. nodosities (tin 
[= F. nodosité = Tt. nodosità, < LL. nolot 
nodosity, <s nodosus, knotty: see nodose.) ii 
The state or quality of being nodose or knotiy; 
Rnottiness.-— 2. A knotty swelling or protuter. 
ance; a knot. 
_ No, no; . . . it [Croft's Life of Young] is uot a get 
imitation of Johnson; it has all his pomp with ths 
force; it has all the nodosities of the oak without i 
strength ; it has all the contortions of the sibyl with 
the inspiration. Burke, in Prior, ni 
nodous (nd’dus), a. [< L. nodosus, knotty: sè 
nodose.| Knotty; full of knots. (Rare.] 
This [the ring-finger] is seldom or Jastof all affected wit 
the gout, and when that becometh nodoug, men contiste 
not long after. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. En, it 
nodular (nod’@-lir), a. [< nodule ea 

Pertaining to or in the form of a nodule 
knot; consisting of nodules.— Nodular iron oè 
Same as eaglestone. Je Wet 
nodularious (nod-i-la‘rius), « K ae a 
-arious.] Having nodules; characte 
small knots or lumps. pail 

Sae ule + + 

nodulated (nod’i-la-ted), @ [< nod 

+ -cd2.] Having nodules; oe vised 
On the hard palate . . . wasan iregi sis, Pell 
of nodulated character. Lancet, K i 
nodulation (nod-i-la’shon), '- gula 
-ation.] The state of bei 
the process of becomins ; : 
The nodulation of the material may i 
ave a ttes 
[<L. nodultts; at iat 
t: see noae. tedar © 


. i 
tion. 


nodule (nod’il), ”- 
dim. of nodus, a kno ae 
or lump. Specifically — 44, k 
of the Porio vermiform proce o 
jecting into the fourth x t 
‘Also called laminated tubero ai a fa 
a small rounded elevation on P akening 
bot., the strongly refractive m : 
the valval side of many ial 
mida ane i 
eupied by the 1 a fort 
variously shaped mineral 7 ociall in 
structure frequently seen, Py cal o 
ceous limestones. one a oni 
ironstone), an importan. ra A 
the nodular form., The rol n 
stones in Scotland furnis a Batter, 
mode of occurrence 0 mo n d sil 
these is generally soma AA 
of sponge, 2 shell, a ey 
fishes or other animals © 
ment serves as the cent 
etc., often occur in m 
phoid no 


ranite rock, 
Dr. e irrin Botanical 
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piece of wood inserted j i 

att o y < L. nodu- timber-brick.—4, In MRT ee walia Sa 

risers.) yl] Having block of wood used ild up a chaer aa ton at odor 
joh, ms at = E. bea J pack for supporting thane in ae DE feral toatl es 
soto Kno Tes ) 4 < L. nodulus, e The shank-bones Halliwelt, pi The mantis eaenrs, se In i gute drown 
peo li nodu yj -form)) a the form of Eng. s. ell. (Prov. yo: stie whale-smell. Cha 6 
ie iog Bg HAO In Toe 0 Aan noisancet (noi‘za Chapman, Odyssey, fy, 105, 
abi ois + formed J P a. [< NL Dor nn BS Si ane PP nogged, ppr. nog. "ance. — i 
potle KOS haring a Jas) a. [SNe Jie eoe Sa A o oA Spear CO mech ra aa ATS 
yb ule; pea Jous (20° ! knot: see nod- by a nog or treenail.—2. To fill with beck ee nigane AA E 

= 


u a little : 7 work. See i i to 

pee, BOT odultSs 2 enots; Knotty. oy, pog? ce Oe Much noisence they have ey eee T RT tit ase. 

BE THON ot paving”, pl noduli Goe t not; a mug; [Abbr. of noggin.) 1, A little yp: Helland, tr. pe Baber dd wolves, 

Hy, Bod Gel) nob see nodule.) nanat., pot; ¢ g; a noggin.— 2. A kind of strong Nolsantt (noi’zant), a oe ee 
a 5 


ie), (nod ir, knot: 58° ame of part ale. tke ME. noi 

i aios ha f rs re ic ai D me nes : Dog Niel pole laid a quart of nog on 't hirt kaa a E ak ire, Ce aes 
a AY 0. t G DES e’d cithe k =, £ l , + 86 A 4 4 te pi 

(l Fi o nodu L., a knot, d either make a hog or dog on 't, ful; troublesome oe Cf. noisance.) Harm- 


ule. se : (di). g OF 
a not perebellu, J. nodi (-€ i) a. In music, Swift, Upon the Horrid Plot, 


fiber aus), Me? knot.— Norfolk nog, a strong ki If it be, y 
odus C ie al ee cursorius, 2 name England. &, a strong kind of ale brewed in Norfolk, Huge ninae a ET E 
Pl ma ! he a art o ma caudate ciel or Here's Norfolk nog to be had at next doo = sabes ve wretch iy als, i 
ol agel i of its jength. tated by him to pro- Vanbrugh, Journey to London, i. 2, noise (noiz), n CA ETERA EE E Ble 
2 Z), A. 


i int is 5 ime either y s 
of this Waping and running either noggen (nog’n), a. [< nog-s + -en2.] 1. Made "2%; noisse ee noise, noyse, < OF. noise, 
; as , nose 


cle. 2 n 1 
ag-e-ra’ thi-tl), n, [NL named rough. [Prov. Eng. in both uses. ] 


pal-measures, put only rarely, pipkin; Ir. cnagaire, a noggin; Ir 
Q : 


x neither explanation is sati A 
N oie affinities Gael. cnag, xplanation is satisfactory in regard to 


a knob, peg, knock, ete.: see nag. Cf. nog!.] either form or sense, 


t -acugsi Some of Teens : p 
nuch doubt and doua dacs. The 1. A vessel of wood; also, a mug or similar S¢?S¢ With some other words, as those repre- 
ie : amorferable resemblance to vessel of any material. sented by noisance, noisant, and annoy se 
UE Lenguereur € escribes The furniture of this Caravansera consisted of a large noysome, noisome, ete., seems to have occurred. | 
coal- t 


semble Noeggerathia a Potheen Noggin. 


States, under the A 
oe 2. The contents of suchavessel; asmallamount £5, eeable sound, or a mixture of confused 
of liquor, as much as might suffice for one per- sounds; a din: as, the noise of falling water; 


eerie h 3 

a y, See Nowe E a “BOTS the noise of battle. In acoustics a nai 

Noël, tic nõ-ĉ-mat'ik), @ K Gr. vóna, & per The srren bronchi RN a tone, is a sound produced by aA E E 

a a thought, understanding, < vov, SCC, into which a noggin of Aiha Ean orm imig of beer, practically unanalyzable vibrations. 4 é 
a ¢ 7606, youve, perception, mind: see Mra. Gaskell, Sylvia's Pa aii Ther sholde ye haue herde grete brekinge of speres, and 
ercelv” ine to the understanding; S, XXXV. grete noyse of swerdes ypon helmes and vpon sheldes, that 


3. One end of a keg that has been sawn into the swonde was herde in to the Citee clerly. 


ental; intellectual. i ee halves, used for various purposes on shi p Merlin Œ. E. T. $.), ii 2 
menatical (oe mati al) PRE oo —4, The head; the a a eae __ There is very little noise in this ae rine ee 
al.) Same as noematic. CU , Morality, hogging (nog’ing), n. [Verbal n. of nog}, v. things to be sold, or any Disturbance from Pamphlets and 


et ares k : Hawkers. Lister, Jo to Pari: 2 
Wo a . ‘ ; . In building, <work servin in- 5 ster, Journey to Paris, p. 22. 
mematically (u0-¢-mat’i-kal-i), adv. In the te ao a be fe brickw oe por S to fill the in- Standing on the polished marble floor, 
derstanding or mind. Dr. H. More, Immor- ; eai een wooden quarters, especially Leave all the noises of the square behind. 
iality of the Soul, i. 2 in partitions.—2. In ship-carp., the act of se- William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 
sett (nd-em‘iks), n [< Gr. véqua, a per- curing ae heels of the shores with treenails. 2. Outcry; clamor; loud, importunate, or con- 
ception (see nematic), + -ics.] The science pee nog q Nogeing: leces, horizon yee of tim tinued oe as, to make a great noise about 
s 3 peti cs 4 g in between the quarters in brick-nogging and trifles.—3. Frequent talk: much publi - 
af the understanding; intellectual science. sore $ Ane ane : requen’ ; much publie con: 
85 nailed to them, for the purpose of strengthening the brick- versation or discussion; stir. 


[Rare.] work. Also noggin. 

Noétian (u6-8'shian), a. and n. [< Gr. Norróc, noggle (nog'l), v. i.; pret. and pp noggled, ppr Though ther were a noyse among the prese, 

octi 0 au), a. a . « NOTOS, 2 g 1), UV. te 3 -â 5 ¢ , . ret wist E doi 

a def.), + -ian.] I. a. Of or pertain- noggling. [Cf. naggle.] To walk awkwardly. oe a Oa mate 

ve Noétus or Noétianism. > TD Eng.] : Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1517. 
Tn A follower of Noëtus of Smyrna in noggler (nog’lér), n. An awkward or bungling Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague which 
T Minor, who about a. D. 200 founded a person. [Prov. Eng.] hae miade so moch poan andine ci 
Monarchian sect or school, and taught a form n nogi) a. (Appar. < nog? + y1] Tipsy; least nese: petal 
aan. ee aT eta 3 (poe Rene tee Adventurers, Jike prophets, though, they, make, Ero 
0 a re SET EEA $ A een k i , have seldom much celebrity in their o 
ëtianism (n9-é’shian-izm), n. [< Noétian + noghtt, adv. A Middle English form of naught, ee ties. ou Ircing, Knickerbocker, p. 105. 


im.) The teachings of Noétus or of the Noë- notl. -4t, Report; rumor 
5 ; - 


tians. See Noëtian 5 
atic (nd ot t ri b: Hence nog- 3 
Qoétic (nd - et ik nogs (nogz), n. [Origin obscure. 5 : the lent noise of this, dies tn- 
Eaa ik), a [< Gr. voyrexde, quick of gen.] Hemp. [Prov. Eng.] e catching but the E A. and C., E 2 146: 
tenable also nee perception, vonróc, per- nohow (no’how), adv. [< no2, adv., + how.) They say you are bountiful ; 
1h, thie, eee NS) < voty, perceive, see, 1. In no manner; notin any way; not at all. T like the noise well, and I come to try it. : 
senon] Pa aon, understanding, mind: [Colloq.]—2- Out of one’s ordinary way; out Fletcher (and Neree Lover's meS L2 
ming in the rene t0, performed by, or origi- of sorts [Slang.]—To look nohow, to be out of ut, in pure earnesi 
er o 2 = g. 9 : . s mmon noise? 
arela ice. s a countenance or embarrassed. Davies. eee A How trolls the co m nt say's Trial, E L 
gniti Wo i 2 BAe n -how. sas A 
“ution that originate in the mind toes pressallthose T could not speak a word; He BS ‘Diary, T iol. 5ł. A set or company of musicians; 4 es 
Neétio w Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviii at i ion of the young And see if thou canst find out Sneak’s noise ; Mistress 
uC World, t » Metaph., XXXVI. Then, struck with the peculiar expression, pi 5 k hear some music. 
tical fogata pon P world of Plato. man's face, she added “ Ain't Mr. B. so well this morning? Tearsheet would fain Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii 4. 13. 
dete, al), a. [<noétic + -al.| Same you look ial ere Dickens, Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions. Proclaim his ido] lordship, 


i or six noise of trumpets! 
More than tenran B. Jonzon, Sejanus, ¥. 8. 


noiancet, n. See noyance. 
: a rare jest, if they should come sneaking 


6). A variety 
e shrub Caj riety of pulse pro- noja} p andn. See noy. ; 
3 gyanus Indicus. E] noigh oi), D Early mod. E. noyle; < OF. aera BOL rhe wae of Baders? og er: 
-  noiel, noyel, nuiel, noel, nouyat, & button, buckle; ‘Dekker and Webster, 


kot pehi. [A va ne of, not of or nor of 
Knag, of knag ., a kernel (see newell, canst thou hear this stuff, Freeman? I cou’d as soon 


7 ef. Sw. knagg, a 


Dep, tha 528: knag, k È appar. same as noiel, ete e ear Be t Man's Levee 
vane nin Bt a wh ON ea nobeli), but perhaps dim. of nowy CT nodis ae of Hatter erie, Plain Dealer, L 1. 
‘ll driven a Pecifically in epo ag- L. 2 f the short pieces : : 

Sor a ugh tenes gee Gile , a troe- ee of o nodi en the long stapleinthe 6t. Offense; oe ee Scie! 

lits or a € Ship on Lof each shore that ; a sed for felting pur- He enfecte the firmar T. 8.), L 936. 

Mi Blan ef SUD.— 2; One of tho Pases eor are mada WA interit at lagen rs to worl w be ch a at 
a of Pls and antifriction cloth to increase its thickness- The name is also gl To make A Dtoriety or renown as to be a subject of fre- 


VELHO GMS s, etc., OF otherde- quent talk or of public comment or discussion. 


P bing ma gyn. 1 
i î the various forms of com h ZS; 1 e 
Ta fanono separate the ee on Jong TY. blare, hubbub, racket, Uproar. 


the noilor short and broken za 
noil-yarn (noil’yérn),”. An 
wares ar from the combings of W 
Saati (noint), v. t [Also dial. nint; £ ME. Pheer fear'd they coul 
nointen, by apheresis from a? 


i ', trans. 1. 

Same as anoint. IL. tra 

Ta, nogs; hen thow may. + often Wi 
NOES; $, collar; c, shaft; Noynt hem. ther-wyth oy fen (ed. Furnivall), p- 218: report 


No person shall put any noyles, thrum: z Empires which have made the greatest 
eens thing, tate any broad woolen cloth. eth ser.; The mighty Eiinave taken up but an et tr 
Notes and Queries, „noise in the world T xi. 

‘Stat. Jac. I., c.18, quoted in Xo X. 88. “Dart of the whole earth. ingflect, Sermons, 


q noiz). t-; pret- and pp. noised, ppr- nois- 
interior quality of ag: z ME. noisen, noysen ; from the noun.” 


‘off 


noise 


Ryght thus the peple merily ioyng 
‘As off the good rule noysed of thaim to, 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8), 1. 1556. 
All these sayings were noised abroad. Luke i. 65. 
It is notsed he hath a mass of treasure. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 404. 
2}. To report of; spread rumors concerning; 
accuse publicly. 
The wydow noysyth you, Sir Thomas, that ye sold awey 
salt but for xxs. that she might hafe had xls. for every 


3 ray you aunswer that for your acquytaille, 
pee rare y Paston Letters, I. 228. 


And for ns mech as I am credybilly informyd how that 
Sir Myle Stapylton, knyght, with other yll dysposed per- 
rones, defame and falsly noyse me in morderyng of Thomas 
Denys, the Crowner, . . . and the seyd Stapylton ferther- 
more noyeeth me with gret robries. Paston Letters, II. 27. 
St. To disturb with noise. Dryden. : 

noiseful (noiz’ful), a. [< noise + -ful.] Noisy; 
loud; clamorous; making much noise or talk. 
He sought for quiet, and content of mind, 
Which notseful towns and courts can never know. 
ryden, Epil. Spoken at Oxford (1674), I. 5. 
noiseless (noiz’les), a. [< noise + -less.] Mak- 
ing no noise or bustle; silent. 


On our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 
Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 41. 


Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
Gray, Elegy. 
noiselessly (noiz’les-li), adr. In a noiseless 
manner; without noise; silently. 
noiselessness (noiz’les-nes), n. The state of 
being noiseless or silent; absence of noise; 
silence. 


noisette (nwo-zet’), n. [F., < Noisette, a proper 


a nut: see nucleus.] A variety of rose. 
The great yellow noisette swings its canes across the 
window, Kingsley. 
noisily (noi’zi-li), adv. In a noisy manner; 
with noise; with noisiness. 


noisy; loudness of sound; clamorousness. 


noisom; < noy + -some. Not connected with 
noise.) 1}. Hurtful; mischievous; noxious: 
as, a noisome pestilence. 


I send my four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the 
sword, and the famine, and the notsome beast, and the 
pestilence. Ezek. xiv. 21. 

Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 
Made us this notsome afternoon. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 189). 


They became noysome euen to the very persons of men. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 140. 


2. Offensive to sight or smell, especially to 


gusting; specifically, ill-smelling. 


Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is notsome. eee 
Shak., Much Ado, y. 2. 53. 


Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrain- 
ed, and he had been flung into one noisome jail after an- 
other, among highwaymen and housebreakers. 

: Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
3. Disagreeable, in a general sense; extreme- 
ly offensive. [Rare.] 
‘She was a horrid little girl, . . . and had a slow, crab- 
like way of going along, without looking at what sh 
Abort, which was very aowome sud detestable, 
Dickens, Message from the Sea, iii. 
=Syn. 2. Pernicious, ete. See norious. 
oisom (noi’sum-li), adv. Offensively to 
or smell; with noxious or offensive odors. 
1ess (noi’sum-nes), x. The quality of 
‘noisome, | ul, unwholesome, or offen- 
oxiousness; offensiveness. 
fens or marshes. 
Wotton, Elem. of Architecture. 
g wholesome, or pleas- 
elieve the notsomeness of the Ghetto 
Howells, Venetian Life, xiv. 
+-yL] 1. Making 
| clamorous; turbulent. 
s talents wholly in his closet, he 
of the noù re rd. Swift 


at x 


name, < noisette, dim. of noix, a nut, < L. nur, noldt 


nolet, 7. b 
nolens volens (n6’lenz vo’lenz). 


noisome (noi’sum), a. [Formerly also noysome, noli-me-tangere (n0’li-mé-tan’je-re), n. 


the latter; producing loathing or disgust; dis- nolition (n6-lish’on), n. 
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nokettt,». [A dim. of noke, nook. ] A nook of 
ground. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 5 

nokta (nok’tii), n. A rhomboidal mark in a 
table of logarithms to mark a change of the 
figure in a certain place of decimals. 

Nola (no’lii), n. [NL.] The typical genus of 
Nolida, founded by Leachin 1819, by him placed 
in Pyrales, by others ref erred to Bombyces. 
The fore wings are short, much widened behind, with 
moderately pointed tips and a slightly curved hind bor- 
der; there are patches of raised scales below the costa, in 
yariable number; the hind wings are short, rounded, and 
unmarked; nervures 3 and 4, 6 and 7 rise on long stalks, 
or 4 is wanting; and the male antennv are strongly cili- 


ated or pectinated. The Jarve are broad and flat, with 14 
It is a wide-spread genus, rather 


legs and hairy warts. f rat 
northern: IY sorghiella feeds on sorghum in the United 
States. 


Nolana (n6-la‘nii), x. [NL. (Linnwus, 1767), < 
LL. nola, a little bell (for a dog); a doubtful 
word, oceurring but once, with a var. nota, a 
mark, sign, prob. the right form.] A. genus of 
plants of the order Convolvulacee, type of the 
tribe Nolanee, and known by the broadly bell- 
shaped angled corolla and basilar style. There 
are abont 7 species, of Chili and Peru, mainly maritime. 
They are prostrate or spreading plants with undivided 
leaves and bluish flowers in the axils. They are some- 


times called Chilian bell-jlower. N. atriplicifolia, with sky- 
blue flowers having white and yellow center, is the most 


frequently cultivated. _ 

Nolanez (n9-la’né-é), n.pl. [NL. (G. Don, 1838), 
< Nolana + -ce.| A tribe of dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous plants of the order Convolvula- 
cee, typified by the genus Nolana, and distin- 
guished by the plicate corolla and fruit divided 
into nutlet-like lobes. Five genera and 26 species 
are known, all natives of South America. They are herbs 
or shrubs with alternate leaves without stipules. Lindley 
gave to the group the rank of an order (Nolanacee). 

A contraction of ne wolde, would not. 

See noll. 


[L.: nolens, 
ppr. of nolle, be unwilling (see nolition) ; volens, 
ppr. of velle, be willing: see volition.] Unwill- 
ing (or) willing; willy-nilly. 


noisiness (noi’zi-nes), n. The state of being Nolidz (nol’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Nola + -idw.] 


A family of moths named from the genus Nola. 
KE 
noli me tangere, touch me not; noli, 2d pers. 
impy. of nolle, not wish, be unwilling (see no- 
lition); me = E. me; tangere, touch (see tan- 
gent). Cf. touch-me-not.] 1. Inbot.: (a) A plant, 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere. (b) A plant of the ge- 
nus Eeballium, the wild or squirting cucumber. 
—2. In med., a lupus or epithelioma or other 
eroding ulcer of the face; more especially, lupus 
of the nose.— 3. A picture representing Jesus 
appearing to St. Mary Magdalene after his 
resurrection, as related in John xx. 

tic (=F. nolition = Sp. 
nolicion = Pg. nolição; < L. nolle (1st pers. sing. 
pres. ind. nolo), be unwilling (< ne, not, + velle, 
will), + -ition. Cf. volition. Cf. LL. nolentia, 
unwillingness.] Unwillingness: the opposite 
of volition. [Rare.] 

There are many that pray against < i a 
month together, a 80 Nae ES sae ea re Aor A 
long the man hath a nolition, and a direct enmity against 
the lust. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 640. 


nollt(nol),”. [Also nole, nowl, noul,noule; < ME. 


nol, noll, nolle, the head, neck, < AS. knol, 
(hnolt-) = OHG. hnol, nollo = MHG. nol, the top 
of the head.] 1. The head. 
Though this be derklich endited ffor a 
Miche nede is it not to ANDRO pone 
9 Richard the Redeless, i. 20. 
en came October full of merry glee ; 
For yet his noule was totty of the ae 
Which he was treading in the wine-fats see. 
, E. Q., VII. vii. 39. 
2. Head-work; hard study. 
Then I would desire Mr. Dean and Mr. Lea 
: 5 " to re- 
mit the scholars a day of noule and punishment, that they 


might remember me. 


1) in civil 
dgment by the plaintiff 
rosecute his suit, as 
the cause of action, 
eral defendants 
cases, a declara- 
representative of 
er prose- 


n); (b) in criminal 
ord from the legal 

rnment that he 

5 + indi 


Pas cular indi ent me desig- nomadise, v: * 


nated part theres 

pros. 
nolo conte 5116 

Dene ndere (nò 16 


law, a plea equi i 

la fi lv: x 

tion, to that tof mont Snia 
punishment, but 
leged. 

nolpet, v. 


MEn a 
To strike. [ME.; ori 


zin 
E Obscure ] 


And another, a; 
Shent of tho ‘shales 


II. intrans. To strike 
nolpet, n. [ME.,< nol 
Eneas also auntrid 
A mphymak the fue J 
And Neron the noble wit dp 
estruction of Troy t 
nol. pros. An abbreviation 
nolt (nōlt), n. variant, S 
noltherd (nolt’hérd), n À 
ncatherd.) A neatherd. [Pro 
The Noltherds att : 
which the freemen 
pasturing cattle. Municip, Corp. Repo Atahi gt 
pone neo of nim SHR e 
nom? (nén), x. [F.,< L, } 
, 5 + Nome 
nomen. Name.—Nom de ae 
name.] (at) Formerly, in France, ae Lilt my 
: aken by agt 


dieron entering the servic 

t £ 5 e. Hence ya 
té: arily as A sie OF f 
emporarily assumed for any purpose. ) A Mlettiott rae 


Pe, v.) 
to sle 
TSC, \ 


QW. Of no 
ae Mithe nl 
end to the cows on a 


and their widows i Town Mon 


+4 Name: ga 


Jane Clifford was h 
an 0 as her name, k 
Tair Rosamond was but her fone ne 


aca Dryden, Epil. to ten 
Nom de plume. [F., lit. a pen-name: ; 

in England, in imitation of pe AR phrase intent 
France.] A pseudonym used by a writer Total 
real name; a signature assumed by an author, ad oth 


nom, An abbreviation of nominative, 
noma, (nõ'mä), n.; pl. nome (-mé), INL., (6: 
017) 9 ` re YAON 
touf, a spreading, a corroding Sore: see noms) f 
In med., a gangrenous ulceration of the mouth 
or of the pudendal labia in children; when ai 
fecting the mouth, called also gangrenous sh. 
matitis, or canerum oris. Also nome. 
nomad (nom/‘ad), a. and n. [Also nomade 
x. Dan. nomade = Sw. nomad = F. non 
Sp. nómada, némade = Pg. It. nomade, < L. im 
mas (nomad-), < Gr. vouáç (vopað-), roaming ot 
roving (like herds of cattle), grazing, feeding, 
véusw, pasture, drive to pasture, distribute 
see nomet.] I, a. Wandering: same as tt 
madic. ; i 
TI. n. A wanderer; specifically, one orap 
dering tribe;_one of a pastoral tribe of peop : 
who have no fixed place of abode, wt mee 
about from place to place according Oa 
of the pasturage; hence, a member of any 
ing race. 
The Numidian nomades, 
pasture, who carric their co 
are all their dwelling houses) 


YIL Le 


x 


ing their 
so named of chaunging e 
ttages or sheddes (and W= 
about with then 
Holland, tr. 


[NL. (Fabricius, i 


Apide and the subfamily Cu 4 
extent, over 70 species occurring am 
The body is of graceful form, alm : 
ornamented with pale markings; ot eae 
sile; the legs are sparsely ] ubesc: mtg, but has 0 
tellum is often obtusely bi aboa to, d'and In 
teeth; and the stigma 15 ee calls 
The female places her eggs ini r 
nomade (nom’ad), a. and ae 
nomadian (no-ma di-m); 
A nomad. North Brit. ev. 
nomadic (nd-mad‘ik), 4- al 
longing to pasturage 0 
man, pastoral, < vo#as ee 
ad.) 1. Wandering; ae Beall 
of a nomad: specifica ly 
tribes that have a0 n RoT 
about from place to pia 


of the pasturage. 


The Nomadic races, W 


t plains. 
flocks over re. t Pirpen ter, 


wandering ; 


2. Figuratively, 
settled. 

ican is nomadi wit 
ai faith sna opi inio omn: 
as the house in which he Pel 


+ -al + -ly?.J 
live nomadically. oog nomadize 
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p nomadisme ; Caius Julius Cæsar. 
=p: ATI Z 

=p peing a nom- Marcus Tullius Cice 

o lii. See name. 


: of the gens of the Juls. nominalism 
ro, of the gens of the wee shepherd, ¢ vinery, 


2 In natura 1. A enns ; pasture: see nomet, nomad, | 

neies. l uses: (a) The technical mane raped) nomen has specifie The toon abe ra of the family Pipes 

petween nomadiem the name which is tenable acora, organism — that is, Not narrowed tasasi Ual Cell is quadrate or nearly so, and 

} itly ose Pi to its ener ach- of zoblogical sind bo tants rear ing to recognized Jaws the hind legs of Joi the marginal cell. the body figs 

(a ns car "Anthropologist, 17. onym.) (b) Any word which EEE Pi onym. (See the apical antennat em t are more or Jess deformed s and 

adi Ziur Amer. Pind pp: nom- mial designation of a species of ani e usual bino- dilated. T) nt of the male js elongate and not 
ret. £ 


5 M aaa 3 curvature, dilatat: 
oD eee eas In tl of the male's h + fon, and spinosi 
iz) © ij T Y. nomadiser; aS the basis of the present FE m nomenclature, rae Toad 


A mia from all legs distinguish this genus and 
4 ie ematic arcs = i orm all other and and Bano. 
nomadic life; wan- ogy and botany, nomina were SERENS ae in zoo]. Can species, from Nevula eae Pwo North Amert 
Jace with flocks ma genericum ana the nomen triviale Nomen genericum, K z eae of tineid moths founded by Cle: 
te -g sist gi © name. See genus.— enS im À r 7 bY Glem- 
ing pasturag® al or mere name, unacroie Nomen nudum, a baré n May, 1860, and chan 
2 


ged in August of that 


panied by any description, and Year to Chir € only species being now 
b e y 


a ke F rhage o therefore not entitled to recognition, — a 1 
der othe ser perds OE 5 cum, nomen triviale the man Nomen s - called C, 
perds f anid © yelled 207" the rivers Irtish, Which, coupled with and’ following name nomial 

py WEE” Also SE fly about th Took 


rysopora, th 
lingulacelta, 
(n6’tmi-al), n. 


as a y the nomen generi ; < nome? S: 
ctl qize chie! oke. orn See eee designation of an animalo alg., a single name or ee ene m 
aM om r A ant. pectes. Ti ; ry 2 - 
P veal Volge E Finnmans, nomadize nomenclative (n6’ men-kla-tiv) ates tae ton a. and n. _ [K Gr. vouée, per- 
p Kama ne, the Filmy petehenga tus XiV. 306, clat(ure) + -ivre.] Pertaining to nami a EAE NA aw, conventional, ¢ vópoc, a taw 
On tne yotolf, and Pet ic, Brit, XIV. 3 ae ] g to naming. Whit- Usage, custom: see nomet.) I. a Customary or 
pont tho PA CF. nomancie (= op 
5il 


y), Me . zee 
ó'man-si)y “1 onomancie (See 


r, from ith F.nom, name. | 


resent mode of 
t bt 
z, abbr S 
oo ancl) „confusion W 
i 


r 3 conventional: applie 
ono- nomenclator (nd’men-kla-tor), n. oe p mo fie i 
. 8: opposed to Glossic or phonetic. 


= F. no- English spellin 
menclateur = Sp. nomenclator = Pg. nomencladoy 4. J. Ei thy 
the destiny a = It. nomenclatore, < L. nomenclator, sometimes I, xn. [ca 


T on™, se $ j; p.] The customary or conventi 
i Paeh SEP "tice of divine their names: nomenculator, one who calls by name, ¢ nomen, English spelling. See Cleat. 2 pape. 
i, mr H or pri setters which for a name, + calare, eall: see calends.] 1. A per- Domic? (nom’ik), a. [<nomes + -ie. Cf, nomicl ] 
hen -arsons py the om 1A tract ap who wale Se Oe persons by their names. Of or pertaining to a nome. See nomed : 
“Ta, wea ar g-and), 1 i Sas n ancient Rome candidates canvassing for è ; A TR 
Jonos d (no UR Con lay a ree ognized appearing in public, were attended cash byanan aa oe Mezger has pointed out many eases In which Pin- 
Mi peman. wo which no 0 vion wh is the sub- who informed the candidate of the names of the persons the nee recurrent word to guide the hearer to 
is or distre hed claim; ATEB yarties; debatable they met, thus enabling him to address them by name. Proper apprehension of the nomic march in his vie 

Us a lis z sS; z : See y a iy a 

me erst pute Oia two pe What, will Cupid ae and cry them? nomina, n. Plural of ian Fee GUAIL EE 
jee > debatabte. B e PTE . Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. ; z prairie ae ALG S i 
‘ie iu Ls io have established Bg Wott nos de Their namesare knowne to the all-knowing power abeve nominal (nom’i-nal), a. andn. (=F. nominal 
a Wy. gme ol ņ no man’sland, for FA delnitely and posi- and in the meane while doubtlesse they wreck not whether _ >P; aS noninar = It. nominale, < L. nomi- 
as] gma £0TbO isms which canno’ PAA or amongst ani- you or your Nomenclator know them or not. nalis, pertaining to a name or to names, < ng- 
Taps wu el either amongst Vegeta 4 Nicholson. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. MEN, a name: see nomen, namel,| I, a. 1. Per- 
ae sland (which see, under Jack). 2. One who or that which gives names, or ap- me Ws name or term; giving the meaning 
9, Same as Jack’s lane plies individual or technical names. of a word; verbal: as, a nominal definition. 

3 s fog-bank. q E ir, SA = ` x The nominal definition or derivation of a word is not 
La —9, A fog märk), ne [= F. nomarque, < Gr Needs must that Name infallible Success sufficient to describe the nature of it. Bp. Pearson 
rele nomarch (nom it for governor of a province, < Assert, where God the Nomenclator is. yee 
elk wads e chie x Soven, rule.) The gov- J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. $6. 2. Of or pertaining to a noun or substantive. 
ts routs, 2 Ee EO nome or department in 3, A list of names arranged alphabetically or a Existing in name only; not real; osten- 

emor Uae im some other system; a glossary; a vocabu- sible; merely so called: as, a nominal distine- 
modern Greece. 


Gr, 
ine] 
nouth 
en af. 
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nğr-ki), n; pl nomarchies (-kiz). lary; especially, a list of scientific names so won Or difference; a nomma Christian; nomi- 
nomarchy (nom Ae Aies or government of a arranged. nal assets; a nominal price. 
[Gr wept s a nomarch: see nomarch.] nomenclatorial (nd‘men-kli-to’ri-al), a. [< , Thus the mind has three sorts of abstract ideas, or nom- 
soar A De department under a nom- nomenclator + -ial.] Of or pertaining to a no- inal essences IEC MI Wee TS Se 
Aov™n modern Greece; the jurisdiction menclator or to the act of naming; nomencla- Pe havo been Jong Tonen ial E 
a * omarch. 5 tory. is nothing. Jane Austen, Northanger mise p- 153. 
nmarthral (nd-miir’ thral), @. [< Gr. vóuoç, _It may be advisable to remark that nomenclatorial pu- In numerous savage tribes the judicial function of the 
law, + dpfpov, a joint: see arthral. | Normally rists, objecting to the aa Pitts aad eo a chief does not exist, or ees save See 
articulated; not having the dorsolumbar ver- barous,” call the tormen aan yt Brit, XIX. ae . Spencer, . State, p. 48. 
tebral joints peculiar: applied to the edentates 


4. Nominalistic._Nominal consideration, a con- 
af the Old World, in distinction from those of nomenclatory (n6’men-kla-to-ri), a. [¢ no- sideration so trivial in comparison with the real value 


; T &i nE . Of or ‘tani ing: as to be substantially equivalent to nothing, and usually 
the New World, whichare xenarthral. T. Gill, menclator + -y.] Of or pertaiming to naming; named only as a form, without intending ayment, 43 & 
Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 66. naming. consideration of one dollar in a deed of lands.— Nominal 
nomblest, n. See numbles. 


Ips = 
ade = 
L. no 
ng or 
ding, 
bute: 
S Nie 


Walls Every conceptual act is so immediately followed as to damages. See damage NOM ae eonen 
eon lombre}, n. and v. An obsolete form of number. seem Seccan tes tee bye Tornen Sancak p. 139. norse Po Taio one named a3 a party on the record of an a¢- 
more lombril (nombril), n. [< F. nombril, < L. um- Witney, Lite and Grow guag 3 Far Yue having no interest in the action. 

dite ilicus, navel: see numbles and nomenclatress (nd‘men-kla-tres), n. [£ no- TL. n. 1}. A nominalist. 

Se unbilicus,] Tn her., same as na- menclator + -ess.] A female nomenclator. sats, Reals, Nominale. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p- 677. 
yu ul point (which seo, und 1) aril berair oa oe eee iati 

ne(Wwhich see, under navel). I have a wife who is a Nomenclatress, and will be ready, zerb formed from a noun; 3 denominative. T 

g thelt reat n. An obsolete form of on any occasion, to attend the ladies. * Guardian, No. 107. 2 A AE [=F. nominal- 
k nome? a ando A nomenclatural (n5’men-klã-tū-ral), TE isme; as nominal + -ism.] The doctrine eae 
a orm of numb (original gp olote nomenclature + -al.] Pertaining or accordiDE Sothing is general but names; more specii 
rih ticiple of ninl) Se past par: to a nomenclature. -a » ra Eno- 1y the doctrine that common Bomi A r 
Age omes (nòm), n, : nomenclature (n6/men-kla-tir), n. [z F- horse, represent in their generality ni EE 
: ei alg), I, eas F. néme (in £, fesse-pointi",  menclature = Sp. Pg. It. nomenclatura, $ L. no- the real things, but are mere conrenieneea ee 
aml} BOMEN, nay j a name: seq nombril; G, base- 7 S lling by name, a list of names, king of many things at once, or n 

EN „namel, F menclatura, a calling DY > speaking 5 3 
we ome! (nöm) ] ags a term. < nomen name, + calare, call: see nomencla- Pecessities of human thought; individualism 
4 2 ramus, nomos, Gy Kr romo = Pg. nomo, < L. tor.) 1}. A name. Medieval thinkers, a t 
ute torince katen ao koe a district, department b : 7 t fitly be reconciled, that lassi have gen 

E Vevey, deal ate z 2 To say where notions canno y Sn shift ists: moder 

f at use, dwell Go ont, distribute, have and there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is paraan n alm at ents The 
; daw province oh ae graze, etc.: see of ignorance. : f TA E Jess been m atant varieties of nominal- 
ai tarin Ys especially of a political division 2, A system of names; the systemau ee is following That of the Stoics, who held that the only sort 
sat) “at Egypt. ern Greece and of things; specifically, the names S 


pa d indeed the only sort 
f thing that is not universal, and Wet a word (Gr. 
any art or science, or the whole vocabulary s that isnot corporeal, 18 tN aes. from the actual 
aay struck only by Trajan, names or technical terms which are oop ee carn, L Ce foreach language. (©) That of Ros- : 

Encyc. Brit., XVIL. 651. ated to any particular branch of science: PS, thought Temned by the Church in 1002, which, though = 


; 7 ehemistry. cellin, zs contemporaries, so that 
one = Pg. nomo; < the nomenclature of botany or of HOSET. resales nage, led the venta of namaste 
eee. ; aW, ordin , re terminology. e taught for two bu cn 
4 1 distribu = a kind of song ance, a Compare ter gy: been taug ndred 


~ é I bstance 
ise ve & or ode, < vé- Tf I could envy any man for sce omen had in attracting an para Ee pees 
tor S€° nome and hold, possess, use, should envy Lord Byron cay au imo Lady Holland, an io e 


0 A] T can i Ther nominalistic texts, were 
Ee ot ena se Ta te Sa ee, cia eet Sane 
A 5 nm: 2 leni has: C 
Len Also i to such A enée, a song or _ The pat Ae of adena exact definition, and tha aTi wall to due to 
vale chore nos N artistic stan- (eee ere technical term be rigorously JC to the : the things. Colors Cees 

old pe SOngs Wy, i the precise quality or M S jored bodies. He pare 
Wingy Matin nda! Meld that the reat model designation of which it isapplied. 6, png. Tang. vil according to St. Anselm was 
mes r ~ arsh, S ei in co opi 
ig "mg Quarterly Rev., CLXII ee or dictionary. Sma S 

E on cea Sy, A glosa aa universali Ka 


> ar a little nomencla- 
sorei, a -6 usually in pl. Th at the end of the grammar © pulary,” whic 
ener SS) lit, a manag (voua? éxxov, ture, called “The Christian Mans Christian 1 


hristian Christian names to 
3 grazing, < (if you will) 
a mens Lathol, S, $ véuew, graze: gave new appellations or are 
i ttg: en), 2G pl, Ronee as noma. almost everything in He adison, Religions in Waxw 


Ame 9.886 4 See 
: wee de namely @om‘ini). [L. ; polynomial nomenclature. Soe 
À fg ile ong ting theses specideatly” Binary, binomial, POT? ionary, Glossary etc 


= 3, Dictiona 
£ Sens or Gl. 5 the adjectives. = Sym 2 é 
Ancient Bae Se names an, being vocabulary Latreille, 1804), 


generall ia (n0/mi-fi), n. NL. (Lar l, < voperg, & 
n of good birth: a Blears fs of shepherds, pastor 
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nominalist (nom’i-nal-ist), n. 


nominally (nom’i-nal-i), adv. 


heayen hath 
eae es me ey ie oi ar de 
prive them eneration and inw: e, only bi 
necessity depriveth them of outward AA pcanse 


_of Germany. 
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nominalism 


‘Scotus Erigena. 9) That of Peter Abelard (born 1079, died 
1142), which consisted in holding that universality resides 
only in judgments Ser reload ons. Yet he not only admits 
that general propositions may be true of real things by 
virtue of the similarities of the latter, but also holds to a 
Platonist doctrine of ideas. Various other kinds of nomi- 
nalism are allied to that of Abelard, especially the vague 
modern doctrine called conceptualism (which see). (d) The 
terminism of the “ Venerable Inceptor,” William of Occam 
(lived in the fourteenth cea who hèld that nothing 
except individuals exists, whether in or out of the mind, 
Dut that concepts (whether existing substantively or only 
objectively in the mind he does not decide) are natural 
signs of many things, and in that sense are universal. (e) 
That of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury (born 1688, died 
1679), who added to the doctrine of Occam that there are 
no general concepts, but ony images, 80 that the only 
universality lies in the association of ideas. This doc- 
trino, followed by Berkeley, Hume, James Mill, and others, 
is specifically known as nominalism in modern English 
philosophy, as contradistinguished from conceptualism. 
') That ot modern science, which merely denies the va- 
Tidity of the “substantial forms” of the schoolmen, or ab- 
stractions not based on any inductive inquiry ; but which, 
far from regarding the uniformities of nature as mere for- 
tuitous similarities between individual events, maintains 
that they extend beyond the region of observed facts. 
Properly speaking, this is not nominalism. (g) That of 
Kant, who maintained that all unity in thought depends 
upon the nature of the human mind, not belonging to the 
thing in itself. £ 
[= F. nominal- 


iste; as nominal + -ist.] A believer in nomi- 
nalism, 


nominalistic (nom‘i-na-lis’tik), a. [< nominal- 


ist + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of nominalism or the nominalists. 


nominalize (nom‘i-nal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


nominalized, ppr. nominalizing. [< nominal + 
-ize.] Toconvertintoanoun. Instructions for 
Orators (1682), p. 32. 

In a nominal 
manner; by or as regards name; in name; 
only in name; ostensibly. 


This, nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. 
Burke, Late State of the Nation. 


Nominailly all powerful, he was really less free than a 
subject, H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 443. 


In another half-cent Canada might if she chose stand 
asa nominally independent, as she is now a really inde- 
pendent, state. N. A. Rev., CXLTI. 45. 


nominate (nom’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. nomi- 


nated, ppr. nominating. [< L. nominatus, pp. 
of nominare (>It. nominare = Sp. nombrar = Pg. 
nomear=OF.nomer, nommer, F. nommer), name, 
call by name, give a name to, < nomen, a name: 
see nomen, and cf. namel, v.] 1. To name; 
mention by name. 


Sight may distinguish of colours; but suddenly to nomi- 
natethem all, it is impossible. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 130. 


I have not doubted to single forth more than once such 
of them as were thought the chiefe and most nominated 
opposers on the other side. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2}. To call; entitle; denominate. 
I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epitheton ap- 


ertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate nominatively (nom’i-na-tiv-li), adv. 


der, Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 16, 
Boldly nominate a spade a spade. 
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ate rights, or those in which the 


e 0] ed to tnnomin 
aS yee the terms of the express agree- 


obligation depends upon 
ment ofthe parties. =, 
nominately (nom’i-nat-li), adv. By name; par- 


ticularly. Spelman. - í 
nomination (nom-i-na’shgn), n. [= F. nomi- 
nation = Sp. nominacion = Pg. nominação = It. 
nominazione, < L. nominatio(n-), a naming, < no- 
minare, pp. nominatus : see nominate. | 1. The 
act of nominating or naming; the act of pro- 
posing by name for an office ; specifically, the 
act or ceremony of bringing forward and sub- 
mitting the name of a candidate, especially 
for an elective office, according to certain pre- 
seribed forms. 
I have so far forborne making nominations to fill these 
yacancies, for reasons which I will now state. x 
Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 170. 
2. The state of being nominated: as, he is in 
nomination for the post.—3. The power of nom- 
inating or appointing to office. 

The nomination of persons to places being so principal 
and inseparable a flower of his crown, he would reserve to 
himself. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. (Latham.) 
4, In Eng. eccles. law, the appointment or pre- 
sentation of a clergyman to a benefice by the 
patron.— 5t. Denomination ; name. 

‘And as these reioysings tend to diuers effects, so do they 


also carry diuerse formes and nominations. Á 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 37. 


Divers characters are given to several persons, by which 
they are distinguished from all others of the same common 
nomination, as Jacob is called Israel, and Abraham the 
friend of God. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, iii. 3 § 4. 
6+. Mention by name; express mention. 

I will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of the party writing to the person written 
unto. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 138. 

nominatival (nom/i-na-ti’val or nomʻi-nã-ti- 
val), a. [< nominative + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the nominative case. 

nominative (nom‘i-na-tiv), a. and n. [= F. 
nominatif = Sp. Pg. It. nominativo, < L. nomi- 
nativus, serving to name, of or belonging to 
naming; casus nominativus or simply nomina- 
tivus, the nominative case; < nominare, pp. 
nominatus, name: see nominate.) I.a. Noting 
the subject: applied to that form of a noun or 
other word having case-inflection which is used 
when the word is the subject of a sentence, or 
to the word itself when it stands in that rela- 
tion: as, the nominative case of a Latin word; 
the nominative word in a sentence. 

II. x. In gram., the nominative case; also, a 
nominative word. Abbreviated nom. 

The nominative hath no other noat but the particle of 
determination ; as, the peple is a beast with manie heades ; 
a horse seryes man to manie uses; men in auctoritie sould 


be lanternes of light. 
A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 


Nominative absolute., See absolute, 11. 
In the 


manner or form of a nominative; as a nomi- 
native. 


B. Jonson, Poetaster, Y. 1. nominator (nom‘i-na-tor), n. [= F. nominateur 


8. To name or designate by name for an office 
or place; appoint: as, to nominate an heir or 
an executor. 


Jt is not to be thought that he which as it were from 
and designed them unto holiness 


Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 60. 
The Earl of Leicester is nominated by his Majesty to go 


Ambassador Extraordinary to that King and other Princes 
, Letters, I. v. 40. nominee (nom-i-né’),n. [< L i 

: : 5 . nominari 

4. To name for election, choice, or appoint- a edor 

ment; propose by name, or offer the name of, 


Hi 


a candidate, especially for an elective office. 
o nomination.— 5+. To set down in express 
rms; express. 
Is it 80 nominated in the bond? 
i Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 259. 


enl etan have nominated in this be- NOMİNOT (nom‘i-nor), 


intend, let us take notice. 
New England’s Memorial, p. 291. 


i- nomistic (nd-mis’tik), a. 


= Sp. nombrador, nominador = Pg. nomeador = 
It. nominatore, < L. nominator, one who names, 
< nominare, name: see nominate.) One who 
nominates, in any sense of that word; espe- 
cially, one who has the power of nominating or 
appointing, as to a church living. 

The arrangement actually made in Ireland is that every 
laynian who sits in our synods, or who, as a nominator, 


takes part in the election of incumbents, must be a com- 
municant. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 308. 


+ -eel.] 1. Onewho is nominated, named, or 
designated, as to an office.— 2. In Eng. common 
law, the person who is named to receive a copy- 
hold estate on surrender of it to the lord; the 
cn que ee pometimes called the surren- 
—3. erson on whose li nnui 
a p se life an annuity 
a n. [< L. nominare, name 
t a Cf. nominator.) In law, one who nom- 
The terms of connection . . 


eE . between a nominor and 


Bentham, Works (ed. 1843), X. 229. 
£ [< Gr. vóuoc, a law 
eee nomet, nomicl), + -ist-ic.] Rounded onor 
aa raeng z la or system of laws embod- 
„Sacred book: as, nomisti igi 
a , nomistic religions or 
With regard to the ethical religi 
peana ligions the question has 
Mant have eelo alias es. question it is — What 


communities, founded on a law or Holy eer 


universal or world religions, which start fro: 
maxims, tl sees z rincipl 
end ppasims, the latter. being only three— Buddhism, 


lanity, and Mohammedan: 
$ P Encyc. Brit., XX. 368. 
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nomoph 
nommert, n. and y lax 
ber. ‘ 
nomocanon 
kavov (MGr, 
+ kavóv, rul Kávovov) e 
ov, rule, canon: gan 0” 
ern Ch., a bo ates 7 
tion of imperis 
tical matters. 
collections by Johar 
c Johan 
stantinople (564), and a 
the Same see (883), whose colle, 
canons recognized or pass lection ¢ 
subsequent councils, and tie by the 
Justinian. The Quinisext Gone leal 
apostolic canons, the decree vane 
councils, and the decisions of ot the 


(n6-mok’ 
als T a-y 
also VoUOR Ree 


] £ Syst: ar, 
and carrieq Out i” a 
ancient Hebrew commo? the non 

z v omMonw, 

nomogenist (n9-moj’e-nist) A 
: -ist.] One who upholds oan Ka 

i ys 4, i 
mogeny: opposed to thaumatog elieves 

To meet the inevitable que pele, 
e mia chen te the Nomoger O Wh 
he existing elements into which thaeduced to en 
or sarcode is resolvable, the Simplest j 


Owen, Comp, 


hence t 


Mmg 
ving je 
nomogeny (nomoj emi) S Anat. (189) 11 55 
~yéveta, < ~yevic, producing: enn Hs lay. 
origination of life PS Sce “geny, TE 
ing natural law, and not by rein Of exit. 
to thaumatogeny. 'Theword w ate Oppo: 

in the quotation here given, as early reluee yo 
epigenesis. 2 Y Synonymous riù 

§ 428. Nomog 2 
Academy of Selene was tha aaeei 
bate from 1861 to 1864, between the l 
ing the doctrine of primary life by mi 
genesists,” who try to show that the 
to the operation of existing law. 

g Owen, Comp. Anat, (1868), TH ay, 

nomographer (n6-mog’ra-fér), 1 A 
: : g Ta-Ler), n. [C nonm 
raph-y + -er1.] One who writes on isre 
in the subject of nomography. i 
nomography (n6-mog’ra-fi), n. [=F 
graphie = Sp. nomografia, < Gr. vopoy 
writing of laws, written legislation, <ropoypigs, 
one who writes or gives laws, < véjor, law, + 
-ypagia, < ypagew, write.] Exposition of the 
proper manner of drawing up laws; that pat 
of the art of legislation which has relation to 
the form given, or proper to be given, tothe 
matter of a law. Bentham, Nomography, o 
the Art of Inditing Laws. 
nomological (nom-6-loj’i-kal), &. [< nonolog-y 
+-ic-al.] Or or pertaining to nomology, man 
of its meanings. 


It would take too long in this pla 
logical terms this remarkably opaqt 
Westminst 


i logy, the nomolo 
Nomo G ca psycho which the ment: 
governed. AR 

nomologist (nd-mol’6-jist), 
+ -ist.] A specialist in nom 
versed in the science of law. ae 

Parental love is a fact which nomologists m XVL IS 

a datum. Westminster se ie Jar, 
nomology (n6-mol’9-ji), ^: C Togn] The 
+ -Joyia, < 2éyem, SS on = 
iene egislation. sndacti 
science of law and ee nonolny tt ie a ie 


ce to analyze in neste 
ne utterance. 
er Rev., CXXVI% 
gy of mind; the 
al faculties Sè 


p nomologi 


M: / 
one whol 


ology; 


Rather what may be ter | non 3 3 
science of law. ee ee a å, sje 
jence of the law dng 

2. The scie Ae al Jaws © an 


cially of the fundam 
ves to the proper on, om 
Petites the Nomology of Percepti! pres 


h 
_t0 

t itive Faculty pat 

the Regulative and Tat ition of the m” 


the Prey, 
Nomology of the Nomi 


conditions of a perfect coe I. 
appertains to them to app! ehen; y. Da 
which Tê 


3. That part of botany 
laws which govern 
nomopelmous (nom? 
law, + 7éAxa, sole. it 
mal or usual arrangeme’ ne 
of the foot, the tendon ° 


; j arate 
ing entre aah er toes. 


eS 1 

nomophy!a: a 

laces Enom Pee aan 
gen yank AE 
specifically, one oh a? 
which, during the 6°, 
ence of the popular Mer it 
journed the meeting 


=. of’i-laks), 
X (E 1’ 0-862): 


movables, which in former times was paid to the 


Dee ame as nomo- MOYA’ 
E soe nomothete-] a English clergy on the death of persons in their 


parish, and claimed on pretense of being de- 
voted to pious uses. Imp. Dict. 
nonaged (non’ajd), a. [<nonagel +-ed2.] Per- 
taining to nonage or minority; immature. 
My non-ag'd day already points to noon. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 13. 
nonagenarian (non’a-je-na’ri-in), a. and n. 


l sec- 
S ose that the first and | 
choom Bied were formally ratified by the 
k= Se hard to disprove it, though there 
woul d to favor the supposition. H 
Amer., Jour. Philol., X. 83. 


pa. [¢NL. nomotheta, 
ver, < vójoç, usage, CUS- 
use: see thesis. ] 


nom’6-thet 
pirne, a lawg) 
+ rival, place, Set, ca 


Also nonogenarian; = F. nonagénaire = Sp. Pg 
uw ei cechonship of Bu e genarlan, = E nonga are AEE 
P Athens, after ie erenone oasis It. nonagenario, < L. nonagenarius, containing 
aides (403-2 B. ©), Sis ie egon ato acy consisting of ninety; as a noun, a comman- 


or jurors intrusted w 


Scat der of ninety men; < nonageni, ninety each, < no- 
1 legislati 


on. It was provided 


a i naginta, ninety: see ninety.) I, a. Containing 

roposed change 11 Soling lawehoad eee ae y. . a. Containing 
i eal or amend an existing 1a ule 3 spe aoe 

tht al motions» rg ecclesia or general meeting of citi- OF pertaiming to ninety. 


They might be then 

ererejected; but if a motion was received favorably, 
Be rated a body of nomothetes, sometimes 
as mny 25 à thousand in number, before whom the pro- 
wsl was put on trial according to the regular forms of 
Athenian judicial procedure. A majority vote of the 
nomothetes was decisive for acceptance or rejection. See 


quotation under nomotheta. 
nomothetic (nom-6-thet’ik), a. [< Gr. voyobe- 
nis, pertaining to a lawgiver or to legisla- 
tion, € vopobérie, a lawgiver: see nomothete. | 
1. Legislative; enacting laws.—2. Pertaining 
toanomothete, or to the body of nomothetes.— 
8, Founded on a system of law or by a lawgiver; 
homistic: as, nomothetic religions. 
tomothetical (nom-6-thet’i-kal), a. 
iletic + -al.] Same as nomothetic. 
A supreme nomothelical power to make a law. 

Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 126. 
motel n. Same as umpire. 


II, z. A person who is ninety years old. 
nonagesimal (non-a-jes’i-mal),@.andn. [¢L. 
nonagesimus, ninetieth, < nonaginta, ninety: see 
nonagenarian.) I, a. Belonging to the num- 
per 90; pertaining to a nonagesimal. 

II. n. In astron., one (generally the upper) of 
the two points on the ecliptic which are 90 de- 
grees from the intersections of that circle by 
the horizon. 

nonagon (non’a-gon), n. [Irreg. < L. nonus, 
ninth, + Gr. ywvia, a corner, an angle. The 
proper form (Gr.) is enneagon.] A figure hav- 
ing nine sides and nine angles. 

non-alienation (non-al-ye-na’shon),; n. 1. 
The state of not being alienated.—2. Failure 
to alienate. Blackstone. X 

nonan (nõ'nan), a. [K L. nonus, ninth, + -an.] 
Oceurring on the ninth day.—Nonan fever. See 
Severl. 


è broui 
Se beginning of the year. 


[< nomo- 
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a pathy" gan eparchy °% “gneye. Bril., : Gorn aaa GRP Sw, unable to manage his me w r gones that thon wolt do so 
{ol cece- ; sage, custom, allairs; minority. See age, n., 3 à shal never fro the go, i 
oa of OIE! +, vopos, USAB™s "5 nite A YE, Ney D. go. i 
(HF dom q Gr. Vono nome5.] In A toy of mine own, in m 3 z k Chaucer, House of Fame, L 2060, 
2.05)! m strain: see nO ee B. Jonson, Every Manin hie aed of my RON cepit (non sé’pit). [L., he took pai 
908 Cica m oas nome? SNL : gee You were a young sinner, and in your EEE i4. not; cepit, 3d pers. sing pee ae Peg et 
ae nes a’si-i . K oe a mage. See ci i bd eha . (aes 
fe sis Sg -thd si-i) ation; a code $ j _ Shirley, Grateful Servant, iii. 4. ore capable.) At common law, a plea We ay 
n pesia G i cee etions, author- 2. The period of immaturity in general, ones were in the action of replevin. 

D nest) any jnstitution, Ne the nownagis that newed him e x ‘nons’wérd), n. A word coined and 
olea The hotes ewed him euere, used only for the aie) oined ane 
ars the D motho pe sound, then he inp of 16 ia: without: Contre aean the Redelezs, iv, 6. casion. wie fate te oe the particular oc- 

“tl. 3 es! er archonship © : roversy that i ta abet eset suggest 
othe, mine aranenee? °C wond Men and Beasts Rad but one Dattan igh he Pa aee momentary caprice, are maneras Boi 
jnnovation ore Pour. Philol., X. 82 the Fountain and River. Howell, Letters, ii Bi are admitted intone as such by the context. Some 
P < NL. no mothe- We may congratulate ourselves that the period of ng reasons, but most of e aT for historical or literary 
(n n'ĝ-thes-i)» "egislation (cf. vo- tdd dea planter and of shame, is passed in soli. "Otice m require or deserve no serious 
o yiving, legis tude. Emerson, Essays, 1st s 19 5 Word: 
«gia, lA WBIY ~ © te), < vópog, l ‘ oy ae n NSE SET., D. 195. Ores Apparently employed only f 
polir ar: s0 nomothete ), 3 í a] nonage? (nd’naj), n. [< OF. nonage, nonae when inserted in the Dictionary. aKENo a are, 
Hi adj. of eh paz om: ROMAIN) a ninth part, the sum of nine, J. A. H. Murray, Sop General 
$i are. afin . nonus, ninth: see nones? i A xp ions, p. 
motes Ut ney pl. nomothelw Sio , e nones?.] A ninth part of nonchalan org 


nonchalant (non’sha-lant; F. pron. nom-sha- 


0 ce (non’sha-lans; F. pron. non-sha- 
lons’),n. [< F. nonchalance, ¢ e 
less, nonchalant: see nonchalant.) Coolness; 
indifference; unconcern: as, he heard of his 
loss with great nonchalance. 
The nonchalance o! ri i 
would disdain as much as a lord to door sa Aaah to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 42. 
He reviews with as much nonchalance as he whistles, 
Lowell, Fable for Critics, 


lon’), a. [K F. nonchalant, careless, indifferent, 
ppr. of OF. nonchaloir, nonchaler, care little 
about, neglect, < non, not, + chaloir, ppr. chalant, 
care for, concern oneself with, < L. calere, be 
warm: see calid.] Indifferent; unconcerned; 
careless; cool: as, he replied with a nonchalant 
air. 
The nonchalant merchants that went with faction, scarce 
knowing why. Roger North, Examen, p. 463. (Davies.) 
The old soldiers were a8 merry, nonchalant, and indif- 
ferent to the coming fight as if it was a daily occupation. 
The Century, XXXVII 466. 
nonchalantly (non’sha-lant-li), adr. Inanon- 
chalant manner; with apparent coolness or un- 
concern; with indifference: as, to answer an 
accusation nonchalantly. 
non-claim (non’klam), n. A failure to make 
claim within the time limited by law; omission 
of claim. Thar Oh Elem of non-claim, i 
tting up in defense ns 
Pe rari EEA Tai which to make it had 
elapsed.— Statute of non-claim, an English statute of 
1360-1, which declared that a plea of non-claim should not 
bar fines thereafter levied. _ = 
non-com. An abbreviation of non-comm issioned. 


a, pron. Mi 9 E P i 
ae oe ' and adv. A Middle English non-appearance (non-a-pér’ans), 2. Failure or non-combatant (non-kom’ba-tant), n. 1, One 
Ton, n. A Middle English f ~ neglect to make an appearance; default of aP- who is connected with a military or naval force 
Lon, adv,  snglish form of noont. earance, as in court, to prosecute or defend. in some other capacity than that of a fighter, as 
[ME Pp , p: 
wa = Sp. no = pee p ih < OF. (and F.) non assumpsit (non a-sump’sit). [L., he did surgeons and their assistants, chaplains, mem- 
OL. nemm, nenu may = It. no, < L. non, “not undertake: non, not; assumpsit, 3d pers. ters of the commissariat department, ete.—2. 
a he ünum), < ne A omh not, orig. ne sing. perf. ind. of assumere, accepi we ‘A civilian in time of war. a 
s Ol oinos tnus — E ona? oinom, mum, see assume.| In law, a general plea in a per- | Yet any act of cruelty to the innocent, any act, especi 
è Poate n a =o or ; See nonel, which sonal ree by which a man denies that he , Pay ch non-combatants are pade to feel e y 
"on, adv., Seems to her uae mioni rare has made any promise. A failure Karapet to threa aten it $ à 
yeith to suffre, or elle: nerged.] Not. non-attendance (non-a-ten’dans), n., EE F Wooly, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 126. 
Muvltleme, wherso ye wole or nooo” to attend; omission of attendance; pets Non-combatant officers. See oficer, 3, x 
We [hn haucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 60. #PSence. hea bar non-commissioned (non-ko-mish gud), i me 
Fedi lot: See non3,] Not: apr fix. ose Non-attendance in former parliaments ought to ie having a commission. Abbreviate aues 5 
i ns *nglish to give a nea E oe free- against the choice of men who have been suly alifar: —Non EER one al) r IK non- + 
it that jp gPPlicable S RELO ~ non-committal (non-ko mi Sh y 
{bing gpl td to an i é 3 n. Inatten- D ) ed to express an 
Ria ois DS, etlln ar abanes o Ds Nocattention (nonten A9, 1 commit +L) Se rhe otter; unwilling to com- 
duality. paa citen denotes the opposit tion. : i Suit. Opinion one way ey particular view or course: 
inate stence es ake non-residence, ee The consequence of saber ee eo for mit page or = Rete ftal.—2. That 
Miltary a The comme contagi rar mom concur, (mons), adv. [Only m as, he w F to any particu- 
and as pe Com) gious, non-e i . nonce : the nonest, mit or pledge one to any £ 
o tthe aile selten E tnis prefix aoten the nonce, < ME. fi it he eee for that doet Cae vot involving an expression 
ity. lity mon Sven below g. Only the most im- prop. for then ones, itt. 20) bs, prop. wi inion oF p partic 
fy lap, a abiliti). time) only; and ME. with the nones, P ndi- of open OF e 
nit bohas nce ption ee pant of ab ie ee he with the one 3 ce a nS, tham, o kina 
Unac egal capacit es’ 2 plain- tion only: for, for; will, "it. ones, once, ement; m 
ta Dtance (n Betty to commence dat. of se, neut. thet, the, k hok ‘ee The initial so tommunieant (oon ae 
N ete ®n-ak-sep’tang) anes, ady. gen. of an, one: division: as in nal “One i Ù 
lity ne (nonas ans), n. Refusal n in nonce thus arose by miS independent pion; tually ins from commu- 
lhe cag Recess k'ses), y : Nail newt, ote] A word of no indspet =” ion; ona Who iS present at & celebration of 
‘tty, ofa hee Sexual int law, impossi- status, used only in the following, ie the occa- harist without communicating. —2. One 
ites, A chnband at sen course, as in For the nonce, for once; for the ooa oes never communicated; one who has 
Ma Sah ilq born ea Orin a forei sion: for the present or immediate PIE” y ons is first communion. : 
3 het? i fon (ote. ee Sue. Gredie Who now most may bere on renoun; his irs y 
Tee ads Qonaq rton Of cloth and furrour, hath a fro hones 
notte Md-mish’on) n T He is “A lusty man” clepyd org extra ser.), i. 
ot this fee ` he re- Booke of Precedence E 3 ae aie the 
ission is j I haue messangers with ME" pas vs betwene- 
s Pipu certainty. That ffor perell or parpos Saroy (E. ETS) 1020 L 
» *arergon. Destruction } 
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S è - 2 

non compos mentis BUNS non-eg 

sy 3 E = < menti They were of the old stock of non-conformitants, and non di j 

£ together, ar -potis, pow erful); mentis, of the Sinbiie the seniors of his college. A 3 non distringendo (uon 
Bp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, i. 9. (Davies.) » Tol; distringendg 


mind, gen. of men(t-)s, mind: see mind|,] Not as a 
í L y, of i Z - ara Strain: s 74 40, da ~je 
capable, mentally, of minagi one’s own af nonconformity (non-kon-for’mi-ti), n. [< non- distrai see distrain.) ML. gen, Jen 
Zeina toy oh sound BOUNDS toy pava anor + conformity.| 1 Neglect or failure to con- Ado ah eee In laip < j 
mal use of reason. Often abbreviated non com- OAR ES aa Reecalesinatioalelaw. OL nondo (non‘d6), n, m i 
x form, especially to some ecclesiastical law or folium z >”. The 1 
pos and non comp. See insane. requirement - Cine! ( ae angelico, Vt Line f 
iN . ing: à A nun 1 5 st i 
His Son is Non compos mentis, and thereby inca pable of 8 ER. 7 to to. it [the will of ou nun), a. and py 
making any Conveyance in Taw; so that all his A easures Ace aGe Sf oro OOY i 2 ub ey a ts HOE) earlier nan (X £ ron, K Mr 1 
are disappointed. Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 12. A e Watts. Seon a, none, no in ane), < A n 
r 0 F vs = y a P 2 A 
noncompounder (non-kem-poun dèr), n. One Wherever there is disagreement with a current belief, 45, An nen = D. neen ' pl, Raine 
who does not compound; specifically [cap.]: iM no matter what its nature, there is nonconformity. : » Neen = OHG, M HG. ¢ : ILG, la t 
Eng. hist., n member of that one of the two Sec- 'H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., ix. ne unum, ne oinom: ae G. nein n 
tions into which the Jacobite party divided 9, Specifically, in eccles, usage: (a) The ro- p TA Or < ne, not, 4.22"); nce 
shortly after the Revolution which desired the fusalto conform to the rites, tenets, or polity , a r , a2. None is thus an * ey 
restoration of the king without binding him to of an established or state church, and espe- lost orana a2 EN s th 
any conditions as to amnesty, PDE orani cially of the Church of England. NE in the form an, on Sonay 1! 
or religious liberty, ete. See Compounder (g). estas = Pee ay Ate Wing noun, the yoq 2p educed 
4 ais p H ; will be that reader whose mind is disposed by : , the redu s to 
non-con (non‘kon), n. 1, An abbreviation of his {Watts's] verses or his prose to imitate him in all but mg now used exclusively a form; l 
non-conformist. his non-conformity. Johnson, Watts. 70.) I. a. Not one; not any: POsit; 
Ono Rosewell, a Non-Con teacher convict of high trea; His scruples have gained for Hooper the title of father Yet is thare a way, alle by tara” notan; pop Be 
son. Roger North, Examen, p. 645. (Davies.) of Nonconformity. passe noon See ; that ys from ande, unto J ity 
RW. Di: ist. Church of Er cvii m Fraunce po pie d 
sas x à R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. : ce or ppo alen, 
9. An abbreviation of non-content. ‘Thou shalt fear day Mandei u ti f | 


non-concur (non-kon-kér’), v.i. To dissent or (b) The doctrines or usages of those English 


urane > and night vel 
z 5 | surance i m 
Protestants who do not conformto or unite with ace of hy life, s ANd shalt hye È li 


refuse to concur or to agree. He thought it w f nina 
non-concurrence (non-kon-kur’ens), n. Are- the Church of England. can eee of Chain nee to his c} Deut eat 
fusal to concur. K The grand pillarand buttress of nonconformity. South. Milton Aone effect. Mat he ba 
non-condensing (non-kon-den’sing), @. Not — To the notions and practice of America epring a of he pron. 1. Not one ; me ete iy 
e ansing. — z engini team-en- the loins of Nonconformity, re igious establishments are plural, no persons or » 1 ne: aa 
Eee ahr. ar wich Se hean on the unfamiliar. M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 660. I I bydde dace = no things, j Olten ayy 
honeftective side of the piston de allowed to escope (Or? non constat (non konstat). [L.: nom, not; con; en el det on oe ag 
gine, in which the steam in advance of the piston is con- stat, 3d pers. sing. ind. pres. of constare, stand In al Rom that rich roman (A) li 
ensed to create a partial vacuum, and thus add to the together, agree: see constant.] It does not ap- Suche ne was ther PAS zi 
mean effective pressure of the steam which impelsit. pear; it is not clear or plain: a phrase used in herci Legend of St. Alexander, Jig, 
non-conducting (non-kon-duk’ting), a. Not legal language by way of answer to or comment There is none that doeth good: no, ee "(Halling | 
conducting; not transmitting: thus, with re- on a statement or an argument. None of these things moveme, A 
spect to electricity, wax is a non-conducting non-contagionist (non-kon-ta’jon-ist), n. One Thou shalt get kings, though thou} Acts xx y, 
substance. who holds that a disease is not propagated by ‘Shak, Masa 
non-conduction (non-kon-duk’shon), n. The eontagion. 4 That which is a law to-day is none toon beth iag, 
quality of not conducting or transmitting; ab- non-content (non’kgn-tent”), n. In the House ___ Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reate BS 
sence of conducting or transmitting qualities; of Lords, one who gives a negative vote, as not None but the brave deserves the fair 
failure to conduct or transmit: as, the non- being satisfied with the measure. N E Dryden, Alexanders Feast, LI 
conduction of heat. non-contradiction (non-kon-tra-dik’shon), n. ^77 ot any; not a part; not the least porti, 


non-conductor (non-kon-duk’ tor), n. A sub- The absence of contradiction. Catalonia is fed with Money from France, but for Pe. 


stance which does not conduct or transmit a tugal, she hath little or none. Howell, Letters il 1i 
a => ss . = x The highest of all logical laws is what is called the prin- HE Manea l, Letters, iil 1i 
particular form of energy (specifically, heat or ciple of contradiction, or more correctly the principle of He had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth 


electricity), or which transmits it with difi- ndneontradiction, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviii, *t1n- ie 
Oh come, I say now, none of that; that won't ‘ 


culty: thus, wool is a non-conductor of heat; nonda (non’dä), n. (Australian. ] Arosaceous takea glass together. Scribner's Mag, IV 

pari and dry roon ate POLOAI Or 2 ph elec: tree, Parinarium Nonda, of northeastern Aus- g4 Nothine. i i 

j Paay: e conductor, 6, electricity, and eat tralia, which yields an edible mealy plum-like 7, 2 ee 

nonconforming (non-kon-fér’ming), a. [ fmit ’ : Tue eee anto bo pon Un iy ae us a 
non- + conforming.) Failing or refusing to con- Abra zaida At + hearty love of truth. Mikon, Apology icrsme 
form; specifically, refusing to comply with the oH So ee One of hes l. NL, none! (nun), adv. [< ME. non, noon, none, ett: 
requisitions of the Act of Uniformity, or to con- visions (the other beins Deciduata) S Ty X orig. ace. or instr. of the adj. none: see nie 
form to the forms and regulations of the Church monodelphous mammals have b am y Al a. Cf. no?, adv.] In no respect or degree} i 
of England. See nonconformist. Aiea e been divided. no extent; not a whit; not; no: as, noi Mf 
5 i better.— None the more, none the less, not thems 


The non-conforming ministers were prohibited, upon a = i -dē-sid'ū-ā 
penalty of forty pounds for every offence, to come, Te non decidnate (mon-dğ-sid'ŭ-āt), a. Same as or not the less on that account. 


downcast face nae be 


only in passing upon the road, within five miles of any A ` His eager eye scanned Mr, D.'s 
city, corporation, . . . or place where they had been min, DOD decimando (non des-i-man’do). [L.: non, less aoar: 7 Dickens, Dombey md $ 7 
isters, or had preached, after the act of uniformity. not; decimando, dat. ger. of decimare, tithe, none}, n. A Middle English form of noon. 


Locke, Letter from a Person of Quality. decimate: see decimate.] In law, a custom or j zti dn LE 
= ee ate: ate. a cus cs non-e-fek’tiy), @ aud e 
nonconformist (non-kon-for’mist), n. [< non- prescription to be discharged of all tithes, etc. non;efective Ca to produce an effect; 
+ in 1. One who does not conform non-delivery (non-de-liv’ér-i), n. Neglect or ing no effect.—2. Unfitted for active 
to some law or usage, especially to some ec- failure to deliver. applied to that portion of the pers ition fit 


clesiastical law. non demisit (non dé-mi’sit). [L.: non, not; ig not in a co 

: fet eas 3 e 2 ; army or a navy that is no jipes 

hoso would be a man must bea nonconformist. demisit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of demittere, ie service, as superannuated al 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 43. put down, let fall, demise: see demise.] In law: officers, pensioners, and the like. — 2 nee, ét 


2. Specifically, in Eng. hist., one of those cler- (a) A plea formerly resorted to where a plain- rth non-effectives, their mainten® Fa 
gmon who refused to subscribe the Act of tiff declared upon a demise without stating the a eae charge, which is noy a bee 
Uniformity passed in 1662, demanding ‘‘assent indenture in an action of debt for rent. 6) À our public burdens, can hardly pe said to A2 Yanis 
and consent” to everything contained in the plea in bar, in replevin, to an avowry for ar- syseany force who! 
Book of Common Prayer, and by extension any *¢2"S of rent, that the avowant did not demise. TI. x. A member of a military as trot 
one who refuses to conform to the order and "harton. not in condition for active serii i 


liturgy of the Church of England. See dis- nondescript (non’dé-skript), a. and n. 5 A c. Ne 
Senter, 2. 5 3 non, not, + descriptus, pp. iae, Abs Bey nse non-e-fish'ent), a, an i 
On his death-bed he declared himself a Non-conformist, SC describe.] T. a. 1. Not hitherto described Not efficient, effectual, oF COM cif 
had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual guide. or ¢lassed.—2. Not easily described; abnor- II. n. One who isnot efficien! Anas not at 
: , mal or amorphous; of no particular kad odd: Great Britain, a volunteer wes an show 
from the first, was notan opponent of wnclassifiable; indescribable. u : aul a prescribed number of A 5 ootité i 


‘of Uniformity. He was achurchman we 4 roficiency 3 
1i ity. 4 We were just finishing a nondescript pastry whic - requisi ree of pro hey 2E 980 
oth i churchmen on certain matters çois found at a baker's. £ cript pastry which Fran- requisite degre 5), n. In me ‘the object™ : 


them in - -6'g 
the Church. » me KH iz B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 197. non epo Oo self or 6893 4 ad ; 
‘ground, and came toin- e [the winged lion) presides again 1 ject. ee ee | 
and the difference seashore, one of those build SCA Ra ae ne posed to he Su ert o nought fhe stiut 
whichmaybe of any date, Æ A. Freeman, Venice, pair, The ego, as the suphi pnilosoph enat perono, BE 
TI, x. 1. Anythi 2 now commonly styled OY ression 101 igt and iget” 
. % 1. Anything that has not been de- subjective isa familiar 1" Tn cont nei | 


scribed.—2. A person or thin i ind or thinking principle: 4 objec s 
SOE ECs es TS! g not easily de- mind or thin ject and ODN one ten” 
ped or classed: usually applied disparag. to teow in general "onie enote tien iye e 
i o ? n ste 
see Ng: - d properties, and in ger tory DiS sf 
A few ostlers and | : an ally Know pementa ote Br ine 
route ns im Sable nondeerins were sanding, BES) Sramidion (1 Bet) Suppl we pert" d 
The convention met —a nucleus of in z : _ _- aottiekal) oa 
minded aay ~a nucleus of intelligent and high- Puan -gő-15 P 
; nundeseripts and tend high-  on-egoistical (non-© 8 en gt 
. Merriam, 8, Bowles, II. 184. ing to the nOD-@B% sical ePrice f 
- [L.: non,not; de- This grader, form ap of thg nonis 
etinere, detain: T object as SOY guppies 
Sir W. Hamilton Gn" 


a substantial 


osen; Spe- 


„ted or ch 3 
cte en or pre- 


elect ot chos 


10 
Merson 10 


The state of 


and n- I, a- 
a-lek’ t" . Ia 
gle r: now dis- 
nor ducting 

that is not an electric, or 
J „tricity, 28 metals. 
lekti Same as 


a-lek’trl- 


£ 


i 
AS Kal), &- 


trans! 
ical (no: 


eli 
G f, nh 


mo tat 
ae ir/i-kal), 4 Not em- 


-em-P 3 HATE- 
1 (oer En experience; trans 
(a 


y, ns pl nonentities (tiz). 

enti ‘ Non-existence 5 the we 
Lia sea “py. of ML. non-ens.] £ 
Cion of ven peing and nothing; & negation, 
thing Fes e tonis. 


lation, O A 
relati! as nosuch thing as ren! 


There Wa pentily, 

a yas a NOW ERED 5 
alw a nothing. 
at mermaids 


n'titi 


tal. 
ce non-€ 
tity 2 


evil when 


ering evil for 
dening South. 


3, A figment) do not exist; why speak 


kee we are aware Eai "oan you find interest inspeak 
i niet it bier Hoy Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xiii. 
k Cyotananentiy? Meese 
wi 4 Nothingness} insignificance; futility. 
LEN iS 


lyzed by the inaction of a 
pains of w nga des- 
is operations. 
Brougham. 
5, A person or thing of no consequence or 1m- 
rtance: as, he is a mere nonentity. 

è solved to reduce myself to a 
ins as it were, to be nobody 
riy I might escape making trouble. 
tonl might escep H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 283. 

(non-en’tri), n. In Scots law, the 
casualty or advantage which formerly fell to 
the superior when the heir of a deceased vas- 
«al failed to renew the investiture, the superior 
teing then entitled to the rent of the feu. 
nonepowert, n. See non-power. 
Tones!t, m. See nonce. 
mnes? (nõnz), n. pl. [< F. nones = Sp. Pg. no- 
has = It, none, < L. none, ace. NONAS, the nones, 
ae because it was the ninth day before 
y aides, fem. pl. of nonus, ninth, for *novimus, 
Ta nine: see nine. Cf.noonl.] 1. In 
ae Rie the ninth day before the 
July, and eemeiuded : being in March, May, 
ant in the oth ber the 7th day of the month, 

i a er months the 5th. See ides. 
at Lincoln, on i Aeres of September, A. D. 1337. 
glish Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

9. 4 (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 
f Inthe Roman C ?, 


in 
religious houses 


inthe Anglican C 


P.M ) orbi 
X D et 
A These canonic een 


} cal hours, 
Cdo our after 
Cha e afternoon ; 


is in the West were paral, 
ami would hardly take the 


pich to chronicle the nonentity ofh 


nonentity, to 
and nowhere, 


non-entry 


midday and that 
under canonical.— 
Sunrise; about three 

the hour of dinner. 


ek in th 
Neer, | 
Quer ss 
More (pede at my go 

an m Per and som t 

Y kynde myghte wel deje o 


78 Plowman (C), vii. 429. 


à dsi H priti), n. pee Dan don- 
age). 
Sparing no- 
are. | 
Is't I 
and expose 
e event 
a Shak, All’s Well, iii. 2. 108. 
coe shal), a andn. I, a. 
: j not absolutely ne- 
ati 
of hent essentia], absolute- 
et). An ee consequence. 
. mation of the legal 


Sed adjectivel 
dject no 
found him non one ihe 


2 


[L., it was 
8g. pres. ind. 
Pp. of facere, 


- Sin; 
Of fe actus, 


nonesuch (nun’such), 7. [< nonel + such 


nonet (no-net’), n. 
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make, do.) At common law onna 
ea hich nea mode of the a pond oA aoe deed a Erai plea denying that body fro S y 
sistent he doctrine wa nor defendant sued on was made by the Church of Selando ated ghurch and founded the Free 
alis Dh rnal perception. fon inv F `  non-issua on-i 
jn externa T stic; with- non est inventus (non est in-ven’tus bie issuable (non-ish’ġ-a-bl 1 
ie AC ened T y has not been found: non, not; est, 34 )- {L., he ne of being issned,—9" ot Not capa- 
or- eae k 4 ; 6st, 3d pe si s aj 2 zs Kien 
i pres. ind. of esse. be; inrentus, ei a Fea ate being taken upon it. admitting of is- 
= ? 


when the defendant is not 
bailiwick. Wharton. 


.] For- 
have no par- 
thing that has 


merly, a person or thing such as to have 
allel; an extraordinary thing; a 
not its equal, 


Therefore did Plato from his None-S; 
eee £ -Such banis 

Base Poetasters. Sylvester, TE st. 42. 
The Sepon AER presenteth Solomo: a 

none-such or peerless structure, admitting 
le superiour. Filler, Pisgah Sight, TH vii anes 
Specifically — (a) See blackseed, medic, and Medi. 4 
Lychnis Chaleedonica, (c) A variety of ae a A 
nonsuch.— Nonesuch pottery, pottery made within th 
bounds of Nonesuch Park at Ewell in Surrey, Engl me 
hence, hard and durable architectural anane aaa 
like made of recent years. a andi 


ne [< L. nonus, ninth, + -et, 
as in duet, ete.] In music, a composition for 
nine voices or instruments. Also nonetto. 
nonettt (non'et), n. [< OF. and F. nonnette, a 
titmouse, also lit. a young nun, dim. of nonne 
nun: see nun.] The titmouse. Holland. ; 
nonetto (nd-net’d), n. Same as nonet. 
non-existence (non-eg-zis’tens),. 1. Absence 
of existence; the negation of being. : 
How uncomfortable would it be to lie down in a tempo- 
rary state of non-existence! A. Baxter, Human Soul, i. 46. 


n's (temple) as a 


n 


2. A thing that has no existence or being. 
Not only real virtues, but non-existences, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

non-existent (non-eg-zis’tent), a. 
existence. 

nonfeasance (non-fé’zans), n. The omission of 
some act which ought to have been performed 
by the party: distinguished from misfeasance. 

non-folium (non-f6’li-um), n. An oval having 
no depression in its contour and no bitangent. 

non-forfeiting (non-for’fit-ing), a. Not liable 
to forfeiture: applied to a life-insurance policy 
which does not fail because of default in pay- 
ment. 

non-fulfilment (non-fil-fil’ment), n. Neglect 
or failure to fulfil: as, the non-fulfilment of a 
promise or bargain. 

nonillion (nd-nil’yon), n. 
+ (m)illion.] The number y 
ing a million to the ninth power, denoted by uni- 
ty with fifty-four ciphers annexed; or, accord- 
ing to the French and American system of nu- 
meration, the number denoted by unity with 
thirty ciphers annexed.  _ 

non-importation (non-im-por-ta’shon), n. | A 
refraining from importing, or a failure to im- 
port.—Non-importation agreement, in Amer. hist. 
See agreement. 

nonino}, n. [Like nonny, 
a meaningless refrain, į 
as a cover for obscene terms Or allusions: see 
nonnyl.] A refrain in old songs and ballads. 


With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
TU ae Shak., As you Like it, v- 


Ñ inos of beastly ribauldry. 
These noninos of beastly Drayton, Eclogues. ( 


non-intercourse (non-in’tér-kérs), n. Arefrain- 


Not having 


[< L. nonus, ninth, 
produced by involv- 


repeated nonny Nonny, 


3 (song). 


Nares.) 


i è nS ct, an nous; DO 
ing from intercourse.—Non-intercourse Act, an nous; fi 
fof the United States Congress of 1809, passed in re! incandescente. ; j- 
tont for damene by France and Great Boa ster In this case we found that, with Sas heel and 
ing the commerce of the United States, and particu even with water below the boiling poi r eaten ng 
the personal rights of Cae SIs, anni effect was evident. aoa Not ima 
gai eat Bri 1 z 5 i = aN 
Se ta vessels belonging 1o omn coun non many Com a dined. 
: : 3 A À 
on aata porte a ae n in ise Oe ee man, as the slang goes. Kingaley. 
sey A ; -y on), #- T A neve 
= tion (non-in-ter ven SAS 2. me-tal’ik) a. Not metallic. 
nonin pa a not intervening oF not Im: non-metallic Oe ra) ia A crmected with 
terfering; apeciically, systematic eae nonmoral ona n velatjon to etbies or morals; 
2. cs the affairs er na i mo: 2 : ane 
ence by a nalion a ine aa ae territories, ae involving ethical or oe emer 
or in the affairs 0 Jd and the self remained both » 
For morality the wor the Sf real; for religion the 
or other parts. sovereignty” was the and immor yet bee os Se ean in sins 
Non-intervention with “ Popular ovetrine with regard world is ae against the whole reality, they a 
to ginal a tones, Confiiet, T. 31> jeltor known as what is este contrary to the aha 
H. Greeley, Amer. CO : the only real, and ye 
non-intrusionist (non-in-trö’zhonist) i a 
Scottish eccles. hist., one WhO TER ceptabl 
forcible intrusion, by patrono gregatio 
clergymen upon objeti Sir doctrine ina 
non-{ntrusionists formulated thein pe General Assem 
presented by Thomas Chalm and in 1843 withdrew in & 
the Church of Scotland in 1855, 
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merits of the case, Wh 
nonius ( no’ni-us), if 
M i 
(1492-1577), the inve 
e principle of the v 
non-joinder (non -jo 
ssion to join, as 
action. pi 
nonjurable (non-jö'ra-b 
; at -J6’ra-bl), a. 
“jurabilis, < ie ae 
pable of being swo 
¢ 


nonjurant (non-jö’ 
One of a faction 
about 1712 
abjuration pledging 
house of aion 


-ing?.| Not swearing 
plied to those clergy 
land who would not s 


nonjuror (non-jö'ror) n. [< non- + juror.) In 


which was often used 2 


d eGangotri 


1r, a plea which does not Non-issuable plea, in 
the 


ee or allow an issue on 


{A Latinized form of Nu- 
ortugnese mathernatician 
intor of an instrument on 
ernier.] Same as vernier. 
in’dér), n. In lar, the 
of a person as party to an 


ez, the name of a P. 


[< L. non, not, + 
Bebe see jurant.) Ineca- 
aake 1; unfit to take an oath; in- 
apacitated from being a witness on oath. y 
A nonjurable rogue, 


g 


Roger North, Examen, p. WA. (Davies,) 


rant), n. [< non- + jurant. 

on in the Church of nA 
, Which refused to take the oath of 
them to the support of the 


onjuring (non-jé’ring), a. [< nonjur(ant) + 
allegiance: an epithet ap- 
men and prelates in Eng- 
c i wear allegiance to the 
government after the ME oe 1688. 


This objection was offered me | i 
z 8 c by a very pious, | 
and worthy gentleman of the Rome T f AA 


Eng. hist., one whô refuses to swear allegiance 
to the sovereign; specifically, one of those 
clergymen of the Church of England who in 
1689 refused to swear allegiance to William, 
Prince of Orange, and the Princess Mary, as 
king and queen of England, holding that they 
were still bound by the former oath to King 
James II., his heirs and successors. Dr. Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, six bishops(among them Bishop 
Ken), and about four hundred other clergymen were de- 
prived of their sees and livings by the new civil authority, 
and others put in their places. An episcopal succession 
was kept up by the nonjurors in both England and Scot- 
land, but their numbers rapidly diminished, and their last 
bishop died in 1805. Part of the nonjuring bishops retained 
the use of the Prayer-book of 1662, others restored the 
communion office of 1549, and afterward (in 1718) intro- 
duced one founded on this, but largely conformed to 
primitive and Oriental liturgies. This exerted a strong 
influence on the various forms of the Scottish communion 
Office till that of 1764, from which the prayer of consecra- 
tion in the American Prayer-book is derived. According 
to their acceptance or rejection of certain ceremonies, 
called the usages, the nonjurors were divided into two 
parties, called usagers and non-usagers. In the years 
1716-25 the nonjurors made an attempt to establish in- 
tercommunion with the Orthodox Eastern Church, bat 
without success. The nonjurors are noted for the great 
learning and piety of some of their leaders, such as Ken, 
Collier, Brett, Nelson, Law, ete. Among the Presbyterians 
of Scotland there was also a party known as nonjurors oF 
nonjurans, who refused the oath of abjuration (afterward 
altered) as involving recognition of episcopacy. 


Eve erson refusing the same [caths of allegiance, 
Seed and abjuration} ps is seeders a ROR 
juror shall be adjudged a pop’ ee Hie oe 

[< nonjuror 
tices of non- 


onjurorism (non-j6‘ror-izm), 2. 
+ -ism.] The principles or prac’ 


kwet). [L.: non, not; liquet, 
ind. of liquere, m ee or 
arent: see lig uid.) In law, a ve et given 
tae jury in eee of Con: deferring the mat- 
to another day of trial. ; : 
non umin ous (non-lū’mi-nus), 4. Not lumi- 
t accompanied by or not producing 


jurors. dy 
non liquet (non li 
3d pers. sing. pres. 
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nonnat 


by a diaphanous body covered with large and 

parts 
of the European coast, especially in the Med- 
jterranean and the Black Sea. It lives in innumer- 
able schools, and serves as food for many fishes and sen- 
birds as well as other animals, and on the borders of the 
In the vicinity of 
Nico it is the object of a special fishery, particularly dur- 
ing the month of March, the small fishes being considered 
a very dainty dish, The fish rarely exceeds an inch and a 
Tt is believed to complete its cycle of life 
of other 
fishes, especially of the families Clupeide and Atherinide, 


thin deciduous scales, common on some 


Mediterranean is largely used by man. 


half in length. 
within a year. Under the name nonnat the youn; 


are liable to be confounded. 
non-natural (non-nat’ti-ral) 
natural; unnatural; strained or foreed. 


I refer to the doctrine there promulgated touching the 


subscription of religious articles in a non-natural sense. 


Sir W. Hamilton. 


II. n. That which is not natural; specifical- 
ly, something which does not enter into the 
composition of the body, but which is essential 
to animal life and health, and by pendent or 

ee 


abuse often becomes a cause of disease. 
the quotation. 


a.andn. I, a. Not 


non-payment (non-pa’ ment), r. 


non-performance (non -pér-fdr’ mans), n. 
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The paragon, the nonpareil 
Of Seville, the most wealthy mine of Spain 


` 
For beauty and perfection. 


Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, iii, 2. 


Specifically —(a) Inornith. : (1) The painted flnch or painted 
iris: so called from its 


bunting, Passerina or Cyanospiza ciris 
beauty. The topand sides of the head and nec 
blue, the back golden-green, the rump and under 
yermilion-red. 
low. 


where it is sometimes called pape or pope. 
tive of the indigo-bird and the lazuli-finch. 
incomparable. 


A nonpareil hidden in the branches sat whistling plain- 


tively to its mate. 
F. 


called from its beauty. un 
a gastropod of the genus Clausilia. 


type of this paragraph is nonpareil.) 


failure of payment. 


The non-naturals, as he [Dr. Jackson] would SET failure or neglect to perform. 


call them, after the old physicians — namely, air, meat an 


drink, sleep and watching, motion and rest, the retentions 


and excretions, and the affections of the mind. 


0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, P. 307. non-placental (non-pla-sen’tal), @. l 
ing a placenta; aplacental, as the marsupials 


nonnet, n. A Middle English form of nun. 


non-necessity (non-né-ses‘i-ti), n. 


necessity; the state or property of being un- 


necessary. 
non-noble (non-no’bl), a. and n. 
ble; not of the nobility. 


To levy from the non-noble class, as well as from the 
Hewitt. 


knightly. 


II. x. A person not of noble birth; a citizen 


[< nonn(y) + -ock.] A 


or peasant. 
nonnock (non‘ok), n. 
whim. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 


nonnock (non’ok),v.%. [<nonnock,n.] Totrifie; 


idle away the time. Halliweil. [Prov. Eng.] 


nonny? (non’i), n.; pl. nonnies (-iz). 


less burden in old English ballads and glees, 


Absence of and monotremes. 
nonplus(non’plus), n. [¢L. non plus, not more: 


I. a. Not no- 


[An un- 
meaning refrain repeated nonny-nonny, nony- 
nony, nonino, which was also used (like other 
orig. unmeaning syllables) as a cover for in- 
delicate allusions. Cf. ninny.] 1+. A meaning- 


They were justly charged with an actual non-perform- 


ance of what the law requires. South. 


See aplacental. 


non, not; plus, more: seenonsandplus.] A state 
in which one is unable to proceed or decide; a 
state of perplexity; a puzzled condition; in- 
ability to say or do more; puzzle: usually in the 
phrase at or to a nonplus. 

Il y perdit son Latin: He was there gravelled, plunged, 
or ata Non-plus; he knew not what to make of or what to 
say unto it. Cotgrave. 

If he chance to be at a nonplus, he may help himself 


with his beard and handkerchief. 
Shirley, Love Tricks, iii. 5. 
They could not, if they would, undertake such a Dusi- 
ness, without danger of being questioned upon their lives 
the next parliament. This did put the Lords to a great 
nonplus. Court and Times of Charles I., I. 118. 


nonplus (non’plus), v. t.; pret. and pp. non- 
plussed, ppr. nonplussing. 
perplex; puzzle; confound; put to a stand- 


[< nonplus, n.] To 


generally ‘‘hey, xonny.” It was similar to the still; stop by embarrassment. 


fa, la of madrigals. 


They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 165. 


2. A whim. [Proy. Eng.] 
nonny” (non’i), x. [Cf. ninny.] A ninny; a 
simpleton. 


non-obedience (non-6-bé’di-ens), n. 
of obedience. 


Now non-plust, if to re-inforce thy Camp 
Thou fly for succour to thine Ayery Damp. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 


In the Becket correspondence the reader is often non- 


plussed by finding a provoking etcetera, which marks the 
point at which the gossip, or even the serious news, was 
expunged by the editor. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 128. 


Neglect non possumus (non pos’ti-mus). [L.,we cannot: 
non, not; possumus, lst pers. pl. pres. ind. of 


non-observance (non-9b-zér’vans), n. Neglect posse, can.] A plea of inability (to consider or 


or failure to observe or fulfil. 
non obstante (non ob-stan’té). 


[L.: non, not; 


in the way, oppose: see obstacle.) Notwith- 
standing ; in opposition to what has been stated 
or admitted or is to be stated or admitted. The 
most common use of the words is to denote a clause, for- 
merly frequent in English statutes and letters patent, im- 
porting a license from the sovereign to do a thing which 
‘at common law might be lawfully done, but bein 
strained by act of Parliament could not be done without 
such license.—Non obstante veredicto, a judgment 
sometimes entered by order of the court for the plaintiff, 
notwithstanding the verdict for the defendant, or vice 
versa. See judgment. 


‘non-pal-i-a’tii), n. pl. L., ¢ 
Erode of EES 


gastropods having no man- 
e adult: contrasted with 


Formerly 
el, n.; < F, non- 


non-professional (non-prõ-fesh'ọn-al), a. 
Not belonging to a profession; not done by or 
proceeding from professional men.— 2. Hence 
not proper to be done by a member of the pro- 
fession concerned; unprofessional. 

pony zoficieni (non-pr6-fish’ent), n. One who 

ed to improve or g i 7 

a p make progress in any 


do something): as, he simply interposed a non 


possumus; a papal non poss : 
obstante, abl. of obstan(t-)s, ppr. of obstare, stand OAT] OED oN, x M 


[ME. nonepower, 


nounpower, < OF. nonpooir, nonpoeir, lack of 
power, < non, not, + pooir, etc., power: see 
power.| Lack of power; impotence. 

And nat of the nounpower of god thathe nys ful of myghte. 


Piers Plowman (C), xx. 292. 
Upon thilke side that power fayleth whych that make 


th foolk biysful, ryht on that same side X - 
treth undyrnethe that maketh hem ees PREEK 


Chaucer, Boëthius, iii. prose v. 


ils 


er). IHi 
on, not; prosequitur, 
f prosequi, follow up, 
In law, a common- 


‘kér‘ing), a. Non-recur- 


n, 


ak., T.N., 


are rich- 


The female is greenish above, yellowish be- 
The bird is about 5} inches long, and common in 


the South Atlantic and Gulf States, especially Louisiana, 
It isa near rela- 
Also called 


R. Goulding, Young Marooners, xxxvi. 


(2) The rose- or rosella-parrakeet, Platycercus eximius: so 
See cut under rosella. (b) In conch., 
(c) In printing, a size 
of type, forming about 12 lines tothe inch. In the Ameri- 
can system of sizes it is intermediate between minion 
(larger) and agate (smaller); in the English system it is be- 
tween the sizes emerald (larger) and ruby (smaller). (The 


Neglect or 


A 


Not hav- 


8 
nonsense-name (20%. itself 
Want having no mean 


nonsen: 
EAA te ent) 
ceased. House cn of arts yd mney 
nant Of non-ro, ioga , die 
non-residence (non tekents S° tep il 
of not residi a ien ny 
articular jurisdieu 28 On 
‘i the We ot pdiction; £ one's a} 
Dee ey, Oly big appoin? tOn- sde wig le 
reside where officia] tment Biden ig’ 
~o Me 


SA i n 
a residing away f dutie 2 tt, D 
< LO AWA fr qui a 
is required by Jaw -> the Tea ong gta 
z $ Y law or t} ace O Pees 
station to reside. ¢ ne duti i 
3) 


from his pastorate 


living on his lay iga 
g 18 Own eg 9 iB aye 
Hating that they w ee! Nen M 
lats, and Canonist? Who hay S 
erin hi eet should, in Prach Oout Bi ! 
rice, and Aue Opinions, thir Pharis Serven hn, ! 
Non residences, thir odionmmbtion, the ra at 
5 18 Fees, ' ir Puraj tita; 
iti 


If the character of Mitton, To t 
been regarded, there yr8ons chose 
residence. s there would he a 
non-resident (on-rez‘i-dent 
1. Not residing within T ), a. ang 
Not residing on one’s own esto diction a 
torate, or in one’s proper la at Mong ” | 
dent clergyman or land-oyqeee 38, Angee 
AT. Hs 1 igre tAN AN ire. 
int it. 2. One who does not reg 
jurisdiction.— 2, One who q Side witht 
his own lands or in the places ae 
duties require, as a clergyman ere his ojesi 
from his cure. 5 Who lives ay 
7 


AS soon as the Bishops, and 


pital Mae 2 those Cle 
they y ae g. a eee and branded ae Sta | 
D and Non-resi eoig 
their way, they presently june Were take 


three of their best Benefices. Some into two, 


Fe Milton, Answer to 
iere are not ten clergy in the k 
can be termed non- reeilen EMER the kingdom who., 
i - Swift, Against the Bis, 
non-resistance (non-ré-zis’tans), n The : f 
sence of resistance; passive obediene nt 
mission to authority, even if unjustly exercise] 
without physical opposition. In Englih ts, 
nr panapo was strenuously upheld by many of theta 
ered a-Church party about the end of the seventext, | 
_The slavish principles of passive obedience and man. 
sistance, which had skulked perhaps in some old huey 
before King James the first. Bolingbroke, Parties, vik 
The church might be awed or cajoled into any pratit f 
acceptation of its favourite doctrine of nonse ai 
1. Krogh 
non-resistant (non-ré-zis’tant), a. andn. Le 
Making no resistance to power or oppression; 
passively obedient. ; 
This is that Gedipus whose wisdom can reconelle ine: 
sistent opposites, and teach passive obedie a k 
resistant principles to despise government, 0 yee 
the face of sovereign authority. oe 
II. x. 1. Onewho maintains that nore 
should be made to sovereign anion di 
when unjustly exercised.— 2. on fy fore 
that violence should never be i Making t 
non-resisting (non-re-218 ting) aoe as, aW 
resistance; offering n0 obstruction: 
resisting medium. ean EN 
Non-ruminantia mona 1 rt 
[NL., < non- wninantta. a.as8 
3 the cut, 
quadrupeds which donot chew th 3 
and hippopotamuses. Unsound; nol Fi 
non-sane (non-san’), 4. sane memory: 
fect: as, a person of non- ji 
stone. _ p Senit i 
non E 
nonsense (non’sens), n. comer o sense 
hich makes with 
Not sense; that wi ae ords s 
lacking in sense; languag a or T 
meaning, or conveys 


ction 
z -op senseless a 
ideas; absurd talk or Sense peeh: i sot E 


Some iti 
Salmasius, ig 


jt will s 
vay with it rather, because?” i then 18. ay 
E unprofitable nonsen iton, An fei 
sages of it to be scene. ure my Love, 
T try'd if Books would PF an. helt e 


ense its ces 
Love made them Noho Mistress : ithon eat 


3 


ise of WO oes, al 
If a Man must end the T Musical y oiie Del 
I think the Women Congre -> can eis 


Nonsense better. 
None but a man of ex! Oe Quincey, 
rate nonsense. e 
2. Trifles; things o n 
What royal Wonsenc’, 
Abroad, for One who '3 n 


traordinary t 


js an endo 
You sham stuff, thers other nonse 


off, along with plen 
=Syn, Folly, stuff, twaddle, 


ing no etymology: 
Dee very J onsiderable, 


Irreg- < non- 


ature of nonsense; 


non-term (non’térm), n. In law, a vacation 


1); between two terms of a court, 
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nsename {letters as non-suretyt (non-shér’ti $ seado place 
onse: combinations ving toac- ty: want of safety; i ue pee he 
trary BOP o adopted © Anagrams, 08 y; want of safety; insecurity, “ Cu 7 Nes oe ioe ya oe 
orots aieh mS gmenelat ae are a class of non ven ten’n-it). [I., he did not hold ee Maat = ; 
pich m ne Lanius, § non, not; tenuit, 3d pers. sing. perf, i 
aott gos rool ystas Moa sort of ni Sol- Rore hold.] TE iai Pa pl ca in Bar to replevin Soak entra at Z a ean 
ie Py Ave they sens- Vér BOF oh By to avowry for arrears Gf Tete i ee ee ee aye ihn ing st iK ented 
eS yon > words £ 5 pren 5 i ab Vie plainti A Tris, ete, . | 
meas eS ain on Jorming any ced ae eel Boria an EO form as the avowy vs a me = a e 
p y eE ace ing rhythm, alleged. harton. ; : 
ser gade aferen » pleasing } ü i ie 
Hert chou! rorreet al that 18 oe in ee T Goni n. In law, an obsolete tn anata 
sel onse , being ition often begins plea in bar to a real action, by sayi iat | 3 stay Ñ 
orel See effect yerso-com Po o familiarize the (the defendant) held not the | nd m nonea 7 aa C] Being anos 
B grote ool Fine object osand the metrical jon of in the plaintifl’s count or de claratia Eee rookies ul of nooks, 2) De® “a 
h P ces, í <press § eclars or š By Er ; 
Aca fylle g at exp some part thereof. Wharton. ee Joa mee 
Joan has placed herself in a littl 


open window, 
nodlogical (n6-6-loj/i 


le nosky recess 
R. Broughton, peed! fe 


“hy : . foolish tronite (non’tré-nit), n ; Tal j 
j De. absurd; foolish. nontr te (non’tro-nit), n. [< Nontr : TA ANTE al), a. [< nodlog-y + 
E PiE en Tit dapetiier by def.) Fd Hydrated siak AE nodlogiat Ge aag o nodlogy. Sir W. Hanlon, 
t -me we had = riet chlorops FA n pag , - (NO-O1 O-jist), n. blog a 
st | wh £600 nd contingency Ferny) wae! EEA ee cesta m anal yellow oe ey is Bp Sgt nodlo [< nodlog-y + -ist.) 
X prne, Sentiment f EEE, manganese. Itis ROOlogy (nd-ol’4-ji), n. [< Gr. ae 
us oeen-sickal iti): m. [< m : a dee ranee a fhe arrondissement of Non- the mind,the aded hese A es 
s on-Sen-57 + being nonsen- ; department o rd a I eae z -ż0yia 
a ity The quality of pemg non-union (monnyon), a. Not belong! the oy Speak: see ology.) The science of 
i i ense OF mR ade Inanon- trades-union: as, a non-union a nodal Gries S M Lame 
Ee ith ‘gj-kal-1 mee: Biss epee ii m. ön), n. and a. } 
D sic a on eardly without see pes nonuplet mon ‘uplet), n. [< F. nonuple (< L, "owne, noyne, non, < ia noe o ioe 
Aa ponse manne!; onsen’ si-kal-nes), n. Lac noni ninth ie nones?, noon), + -uple as in (service), = OS. non, nuon, nona = D ena z 
T Í sici ess mdity} ihat which conveys no duple, quadrup c) + -et.| In music, a group of MLG. none = OHG. néna, MHG. none EET 
aa “ings absur , i oo an intended to take the place of six or “2n, nones, = F. none = Sp. Pg. It. AA Zi 
ti. a aye 4a, ebt RF 2, = . - At. ne ie 
von-sen’si-tiv),@.and bs fe oe BO aes (non-ii'saj-ér ; nāna, the ninth hour of the day, lit. ninth (se. 
ny vot keenly alive to impressions non-usager (non-ūŭ'sāj-ċr), n. One of those kora, hour), fem. of nnus, ninth: see nones? 
We ye; nol ts gp Wanting sense Or nonjurors who opposed the revival of theforms Applied orig. to the ninth hour, and later T 
ii objects. : in the administration of the communion known the service then performed (nones) it pE 
awy perception. having 20 gense or perception. ese. the usages. See usager. A to mean loosely ‘midday,’ and, in exact use, 
: n, One ™ tgoover we preach of contentedness in non-usancet (non-ü'zans), n. Neglect of use. ‘twelve o’clock’] I, n. 1. The ninth hour of 
Thy Undoubtedly, bee so gain upon nature ast toes ne Sir T. Browne. ats the day according to Roman and ecclesiastical 
i an pret Feltham, Resolves, }- 1$- non-user (non-t zèr), n. In law: (a) Neglect reckoning, namely the ninth hour from sunrise, 
eki raini abbreviation of Latin non sequitur. or omission to use an easement or other right: or the middle hour between midday and sun- 
“} — nonsed. ‘a non sek/wi-tér). [L., it doesnot as, the non-user of a corporate franchise. (b) set—thatis, about 3 P. m.; later, the ecclesias- 
on Set ot; sequitur, 3d pers. sing. Pres. Neglect of official duty; default of performing tical hour of nones, at any time from midday 
allow: n0 ni follow: see sequitur, sequent.] the duties and services required of an officer. till the ninth hour.— 2. Midday; the time when 
int, 0 a ic, an inference or @ conclusion An office, either public or private, may be forfeited by the sun is in the meridian; twelve o'clock in 
ices i ‘ollowfrom the premises.—Fal- ™mis-uscr or non-user. Blackstone, Com., H. x. the daytime. 
which does not 


tur, See fallacies in things (4), under non-viable (non-vi‘a-bl), a. Not viable: ap- 


f non segui R aes 
ago plied to a fetus too young to maintain inde- 


Jollacy. 


Mit, ‘sexual (non-sek’si-al), @. 1. Having no pendent life. 
bet mea 3 asexual. — 2. Done by or charac- p 1 (nd’ 1 rigi scure: cf. 7 
teert sex; sexless; a : noodle! (n6’dl), n. [Origin obscure; cf. noddy.] 


ta tic of sexless animals: as, the non-sexual 
conjugation of protozoans. / 
ron-society (non-so-si’e-ti), a. Not belonging 


A simpleton. [Colloq.] 
The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together 
2 ? ‘i in a little oration, which we will denominate the noodle’ 
to or connected with a society: specifically ap- oration. Sydney Smith, Review of Bentham on Fallacies. 
plied to a workman who is not a member of 2 noodle? (né’dl), n. [Usually or alwaysin plural, 
TK society or iredessumion, or to ioe estab- “noodles (= F. nouilles), < G. nudel, macaroni, 
“a z which such menare CARN ed:as, vermicelli; origin obscure.] Dough formed into 
irpisociely man; a non-society workshop. long anä thin narrow strips, or, sometimes, into 
mnstriated (non-stri’a-ted), a. Not striate; other shapes, dried, and used in soup. 
ustriped, as muscular fiber. See fiberl. ; 


The begane in Chyviat the hyls above, 
Yerly on a Monnyn day; 

Be that it drewe to the oware off none 
A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 

Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase, Percy's Reliques, p. 53. 
And hit neyhede ny the noon and with Neode ich mette, 
That afrontede me foule and faitour me calde. 

Piere Plowman (C), xxiii. 4. 
Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of Marche, abowte none, 
I departyd from Parys. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 2. 
Who loves not more the night of June 


Than dull December's gloomy noon? 
Scott, Marmion, V., Int. 


3. The middle or culminating point of any 


inne 5 mt ray E ee aoe : er e = 

‘ine |  lousubstantialism (non-sub-stan’shal - izm) noodledom (né’dl-dum), n. [< NOC Aom] course; the time of greatest brilliancy or 

> frt x. The denial of sul : 3 5 > The region of simpletons; noodles or simple- Power; the prime. 
iy fe oes bstantial existence to phe- tons collectively. Z ies unseen 

reese 6’dl-sé 22 + soup. On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

stanté lnsubstantialist (non-sub-stan’shal-ist), n noodle-soup (nö a SOD), te [neat zomp] To behold the wandering moon t 

, era Abeliever in nonsubstantialism = » 1e Soup prepared from meat-stoe we non ie Riding near her highest noon e i 
ds qa = ` ray i 6-07 e- A Pa Vi T080, s 

hol _losophers as they affirm or deny the authority of con- oR (no see nizm) s £ k "are see pee aes 29 
forè temats In guaranteeing a substratum or substance to (see nous), + yévoc, race, stock, ly: § d 4. pl. The noonday meal. Compare nones”, =- 
ng SERA the ego and nonego, aredivided into gerus.] That which is generated or originated Dis Plowman.— Apparent or real noon. | <= oe 

anit io štantialists and at iets ornon substantial- in the mind; a fact, theory, deduction, ete.. parent —Mean noon. See nean2.— Noon of night, 

nonsuchi p tr W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvi. springing from the mind. r midnight. = ER 
l, T, non’sue -> x ; him at the noon of nig 
BA [Taede gh, Seo nonesul. "Bute are pompae in ardo toega GS ema mon (men ath ash any? 
i None + g vaon-suk-to'ri-ä . pl. © coin a wor expr e I z5 z i 

5 ale ca eal Those tent Pewee i X Mindivhetherasin inora) ae > ENa Hea DE Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 213. 

ao walch ar RS À i - jeal, or, as in natural philosophy, g€! ai he 

MO Itehensilg tentacles, t suctor ial, having filiform Matter, PAREL EA Experience. Such facts xe could I. a. Meridional. Young. z oe 
pat Ronsuit, (non’ sit not provided with suckers. beg to call nodgenisms (véos, mens, cogitatio» ans tee noon! (nön); v- i [< noonl, n.] To rest al 

z Sequitur) me v [$ OF. non suit (< L. natus, progenies); therein inaina aia corte" sys noon or during the warm part of the day. 

JL | aS pers, sing oes not follow: non, not; 05 deduction® ‘toms, aphorisms, ete vr, ‘The third day of the journey the party nocned ae 
a ote a follow; ee T ind. of suivre, < L. ‘Eden Warwick, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 274. iver Jabbok. L Walla, KA i ; 
ithe! fails W decision agai and suit] 1. A judg- nook (nik), n. [Also dial. (Se.) neuk; < ME: roon? a. and pron. A Middle English form of = | 
eolit tor op SLOW a ae mst a plaintiff when he “noke, nuk, nok, < Ir. Gael. niuc, a corner, nook.] Tonel. A 

M often g use of action 59 noke, nuk, nok, - Gael. ? none*. -soa a anda. [<noonl + day] 

atl ting of Mallea dismissal of ¢ a the trial: 1, A corner. [Obsolete or Seoteh.] noonday (nön ga; Tsa o'clock in the day 3 
ee Heetertig og Paint f complaint. See In every hand he took a nook I. n. Midday; tweive 4 
we Tir seat diis u dader calling: The chief Of thaty great leathern meal [meat Dae y. 201). And yesterday the bird eet = sit 
ml aa Uigmento e Sme matter, COS OE usually Tobin Hood ana K E ee * angle in bod- Even at noon-day Upon FES "Shak, J. C., L 2 2. 

58 2 Dros, ‘dered for nec] 2. A narrow place formed by an ang z À on ORAE $ z 
an RA (tons elect to prosecute; jes op Naan bodies; a recess; a secluded re ae Pertaining to midday; meridional: : 
a ta Pt toa nona o, K nonsui treat as, the noonday heat. 

G Nonsuit: nsuit, n.] Inlaw 9 y in harbour s ir noonday shadows a hun- 2 
i en OC, 0 i T rive of ae benefit Is the king’s ship; in the deep ee of 3. 22. Renny live-oaks, their Mie Century, XXXV. 2. ae 
iE Battier whey ceed Don ee tojappear Mhon caltdst oen ae m, Comus, 1. 500- fower (nönfouʻèr), n. The goat’s-beard, 
j iy Enon Go Ye vat T to prove a case. This dark sequester'd nook. “a ae Se ents 20m pogon pratensis- Also noontide and noon- 
ky AU his tine th devil, cite soul, - +. OVer- x és Thon Sa a Tincer. See o-to-bed-at-noon. or ; 
! x beet much to t en Ada man keep Retired in some Loe eran day-for Cane) n. [< noon) + -ing.] Re- 
t! \ egy make orl the Propound ee tors; BES me CS and Fl, Laws of Candy, ae ne yest at noon or during the heat 
4 Mnnajs cP casey’ 1S necessity. or po this project a -n mony a braw house has P times, a repast at noon. 
ii hit (nonez R. Choate 4 he shall be non. For mony a bein nook inm A gauntlet, letter x. nes; me 
Pd Ne. pep Addresses, p. 455. offered tomy hinny WINES, |’ ancient and medieval q this mer Ls 
ther baer ted «non suit: There is scarcely a nook of our, 8°" oring. Of mead { 
inten ty nee tt: see non- A e She Germans are not noe eD ep. tlie 
w Toinden, aS to put Stubbs, Medieval an - the quarter 
cies el fe ike, winieclaration plea, Nook of land, alot, piece: or PS ot 1nd; the qarte 
his comps ty pene court, the eines al- ofayard-land. Halliwell. el To betake one 5 
“Int, and share, OF not to folio NOOK (nuk), v. i. K 100 9, ensconce one's self. 
lackstone o beneftot his Self to a recess Or Comer; © 


» Com., TIT. xxi, [Rare.] 
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noon-mark RONG Pain 
, she 3 lants, is widely cultivated, Also called cochineat iy. See “Heva dog, Misst im. 
noon-mark (mün mu A A m Ea cochineal and nopalry. % ae See tian,” said Bob, Jeney Te be 
as on the floor of a farm-house or nopalin (n0’pa-lin), ». [< nopal, with ref. to porate (nöro, 7%? Eli 
the sun will indicate by it the time of noon. cochineal, + -in2.] A eoal-tar color, a mixture ppr. norating. ta hi Dret 
noonmeat} (nön'mčt), n. [< ME. eS of eosin with dinitronaphthol, used in E Mhe To AE Dack f, 
5 , a vali, -T s pl. no- mo. e 
monmae € AS: nowt, an afternoon meal, < sopairy, nopalery (nò palai 291), 11-0 Torumors spred So 
PO OMG a aed on a ] heo. 1 palries, nopaleries (-riz). - [<n i : ahi fe i Purty soon it was 
noonlandmeat.] Amealatnoon; aluncheon. A plantation of nopals for rearing cocamen banter me for a rassel (ed Aou 
noonshunt, n See ogitan 23 insects. Such plantations often contain 50,000 i Quoted in Tranche) a 
noon-songt (ndn’sdng), n., Same as a 3 plants. ; pe... noration (nd-ra’ » Amer. 
noonstead (nin‘sted), n. [< noon Sted) nope (nop), n. [Prob. due to an ope, misdivided ` dque to misdiyi 


The station of the sun at noon. a nope, *ope being a Var. of alpl.J The bul- 
uilt the man ia still found finch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. See mawp. [Prov. 
Upright and sound, E z Norberti ôr’ 
By this sun’s noonsted 's made òng.] x J TAR I ine (nôr'bèrt 
So ca his body now alone projects the shade. The Red-sparrow, the Nope, the Rotor AHN ES ae their founder Norbert tin), 2. Tg 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. Drayton, Eolyoloon, X. (4 order of Pre-monstrant Lecl S., amele 

Cy are EN ey press 7 - s SUA 3 + om), h 
noontide (nön’tid), n. and a. [< ME. nontid, < no-popery (nō-põ'pèr-i), a. Expre ing violent nordeaper môrd'kar a S. See Prebeg 
AS. nontid (= MHG. nõnezit), the ninth hour, < opposition to Roman Catholicism: as, a no-po- whale. Also called a ` Aui 
non, noon (the ninth hour), + tid, tide.) I.n. pery ery.—No-pope riots, Huse Lote outbreak, Ni mer., N. S., LIV. 94 “9 and sant 
i * midday.— r ime led by Lord George Gordon, in 1/59, 5i re- paz Sard, $ 
1 The time of noon; midday. — 2. The timo OT A which had been passed for the relief ordenfelt machine- u ; % 


of culmination; the greatest height or depth: peal of the meters Dut actually directed against all Ro- nordenskiéldine (nôrd en sh eS aching 
: shél-gina titey,, 


as, the noontide of prosperity.—8. Same as man Catholics and their sympathizers. It was attended Baron N. A. E. Nora ai hiren, 
noon-flower. with considerable destruction of life and property in Lon- plorer and geologist bor Mold, 9 Swe alti 
II. a. Pertaining to noon; meridional. don, Also called the Gordon riots. - B rate of tin and Gale; ee 1832), ISM ey 
` ns ae noppet, n. and v. An obsolete form of nap2. hedral erystalsin the cee Occurring j Mh 
Drew audience and attention aie night i noppyt, (nop’i), @. An obsolete spelling of Norway. CONEY CHite of gil 
Or summer's noon-tide air, while thus he spake, nappy2. sony ae A Souther 
: Milton, P. L., ii. 309. Moreten (nop’stér), n. [< ME. nopster (= D. nordenskiöldite (ndr’den-shaayy P : 
Thy sweet child Sleep, OMENS nopster), < nop, nap2, + -ster.] A woman oceu- riety of amphibole mf) + ita Ue 
ik ide S z z $ Sree . FEGA y oL a e or hor: 2; 
bere aU) eE C Shelley, To Night, Pied in shearing or trimming the pile z nap of Jite in composition : io rnblende, nen je 
7 textile fabrics; hence, later, a person of either Onega in Russia, as found near las 


noops (nöps), n. [Origin obscure.] The cloud- Sex pursuing this occupation. Nordhausen acid. See acia 


berry, Kun Chamæmorus. [Proy. Eng.] The women by whom this {nipping off the knots on the Norfolk capon, no, ; 
NOOryt, %. see nurry. = . surface of cloth] was done were formerly called nopsters. Norfolk Isi d og, ete. 
noose (nös), n. [Early mod. E. also nooze; ori- Wedgwood, Dict. Eng. Etymology, under Nap. (Latham.) Siand pine, See pine, 


rin unknown, no early record (ME.) existing. nor (nor), conj. [< ME. nor, contr. of nother organet, a. [< Norge, Norway (see Nong 


See Capon, cte, 


f it existed in ME., it might have come from (var. of neither), as or of other2: see nother, E -ane Tor -an.] Norwegian. saag 
OF. “nous, nou, nod, F. næud, Languedoc nous, neither. ne, and ai ] 1. And not: generally Most gracious N organe peeres, 
z . a; P 2 = s v 5 A sox h. Ai e 3 
< L. nodus, a knot: see node, knot1.] 1. Arun- used correlatively after a negative, introducing noria (nd‘ri-#), 2 a B. iii, p. TL (Won) 
ning knot or slip-knot. See slip-knot. a second or a subsequent negative member of ` Po, nora), < Ay. naana a magn Sp. noria f 
The honest Farmer and his Wife . . . a clause or sentence. (a) Correlative to neither. machino ofa kri A noria.] A hydra 


Had struggled with the Marriage Noose. sy A AOE ne eae Soot SA 

Prior, The Ladle. Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities used in Spain, Syria, 
= = nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor BlAats 2 sthar 
2. A loop formed by or fastened with a run- height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able Palestine, and other 


ning knot or slip-knot, as that in a hangman’s to separate us from the love of God. Rom. viii. 38, 39. countries for raising 
halter, or in a lasso; hence, a snare; a gin. And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. water. It consists of a 
Have I professed to tame the pride of ladies. Shak., Lucrece, l. 230, Water-wheel withrevoly- 


p k ý x ing buckets or earthe 
And make 'em bear all tests, and am I trick’d now? (b) Correlative to another nor. [Obsolete or poetical.] aioe ine fhe oe 
Caught in mine own Ad cher, Rule a Wife, iji, 4, 227 Voice was heard, nor wight was seene in bowre or hall. wheel, but its modes of 
- etcher, Ru. S ite, ul. 4. Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 29. construction and opera- 
Where the hangman does dispose I send nor balms nor corsives to your wound. tion are various. These 


To special friends the fatal noose. B. Jonson, Underwoods, xlv. Machines are generally 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 116. X : j i >° worked by animal-pow- 
oD eh Of Size, she is nor short, nor tall, Korkea py annman 


And looked as if the noose were tied, Rat inc z 6 er, though in some coun- 
And I the priest who left his side. d And does to Fat incline. Congreve, Doris. tries they are driven by 


a ea 
: ae i a : Sd No. 181. acting on floats or pad- which receive th 
noose (nös), v. t.; pret. and pp. noosed, ppr. noos- Banor tle geniallfeast, nor flowing bowl, dles attached to the rim me A035 "eheam e and 
ing. [< noose, n.] 1. To knot; entangle in or Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watchful soul ofthe wheel. Also called wheel as indicated by eat 
as ina ot. j p 7. ciy Jush-wheel. t Š r tank 
i knot Pope, Niad, xiv. 1. _Jlush-wheel A Ma Pieci; a a box orta Y 
He'll think some other Jover’s hand, among my tresses Duty nor lifts her veil nor looks behind. __ noricet, 2 ah f is ay, ae SENSN 
g nosed, PEI FS a ae Lowell, Parting of the Ways. dle English form ol yee shown) to the fl 
m where he had placed them my rings of pear] With th issi i i Aer NUTSE. e, upright attac a unc 
unloosed. Lockhart; Zara's Earrings. Ot part of the proposition, [Poetical ne? noriet . A Middle thea cera 
2. To catch or insnare by or as by a noose. Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. English variant Of ties the buckets into th 
To noose and entrap us. Government of the Tongue, p. 40. Fi Dryden, Æneid, vi. 135. nurry. ME jen, < OF. norir, Be jidi 
5 z 5 elm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, noriet, v. t. [ME. orien, \ vn 
8. To furnish with a noose or running knot. Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail. see Sai] To nourish. Gesta Bora 5 
As we were looking at it, Bradford was suddenly caught Gray, The Bard. _ imon (nor’i-mo-Do, adel 
by the leg in a noosed Rope, made as artificially as ours, (d) Correlative to some other negative. norimono, norm + mono, a thing: Ak is 
3 Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 222. pey, suld nocht be abasit to preche, Hap < BORE mide ae “used in Japan Jie 
4, To decorate wi z ; ; or for no kynde of fauour fleche. palanquin or sedan- ried by two Peni 
noose an Something resembling a Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 232. E from a pele a bee cay entrance jg st 
s Eye hath -ij traveler squatting on tn 
The sleeves of all are noosed and decorated with laces es = eehed. icord; side, and Rot in front as in the sedan English ! rms 
and clasps. Athenæum, No. 3044, p. 303. aye you no wit, manners, nor honesty? norischt, norishi, v.t M dle 
NA a hak., T. N., ii. 3. 94. ped ich for 
Nootka dog, A large variety of dog domes- You swore you lov'd me dearly Hh 8. Of nourish. ? Middle English f 
ticated by the natives of Nootka Sound, Van- No few nor little oaths you swore, caine norisryet, noristryt, ” 37 Aree 
couver Island, British Columbia. It is chien Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iv.2. of nursery. sytney) + eae 
> 3 efiy > yage, ! Nor (way) ap 
remarkable for its long wool-like hair, which when shorn There is none like her, none. norite (no‘rit), n. Rae fa mixture tie (E 


off holds together like a fleece, and is made into garments, Nor will be when our summers have deceased i sists essentially 07 ie pyt% 
J CB homini int, Baap: Aree Tennyson, Mand, xviii. ee aa a with a ae £ 
fus, originally descri! om Nootka 2. . . . not: not correlati g stati ronzite, hypersi ee. vy 
Vancouver Island, notable as being continuative. Bepunucrely statite, brouz! n apsolete For redu 


uu a I i N. 2 
D E the most northerly representative of its The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. Addison. noriture vór land), n. and a 
: Wh Se Fowls clucked and strutted in the stables Nor of northland. jpe dow’ 
: Ji pos An obsolete form of nuzzle. was it more retentive of its ancient state within, i Dickens a" When Norland winds pipe yao hy 
An obsole (the original) form of nap2. Get thee hence, nor come again. à nee f 
F. Sp. Pg. nopal, < Mex. > Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. Our noisy norland, rne, Four songs 9 
[n this use formerly used with another negative, merely Swinburne, norme 


cumulative, nor being then equivalent, logically, to and. norm (nôrm), iko 


And no man dreads but he that cannot shift < L. nor 
Nor none serue God but only tongtide men.” AT 


, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 57. 

“I know not loye,” quoth he, “nor will not ow it.” 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 409.] 
8. Than: after comparatives. Compare or! in 


an authoritative ae 
an] all 
This Church the Rri Preasure Of 


3 norm, 
like use. [Proy. Eng. and Scotch. ] ae in was the ge 
Nae sailors mair for their lord coud do The ambon of $. Sory nee 
Nor my young men they did for me, zantine ambons. tence, compor 
a3 The Hote oles (Child's Ballads, 1.212) But to us -5 y ors oca Pe ay 
en times fairer nor the b dicate, witha Y hed kus 
‘And all that’s in your con arde Tie predication, ÍS estab tne Eney 


_ Young Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 7). 


n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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normalize (nér’ mal-iz), v norte 
t n al-12), v. t; 2 lry 
ral unl normalized, ppr. AAAA ic pis oie pp. downfall of the native Engl 
jn an To render normal; reduce to ermal + ize.) land, Normand English dynasty, the nnion of Eng- 
d ; reduce toast Y, ete., for a ti Eng- 
je of sonar `} Teduce to a standard; cause the introduction into me nnder one royerei: 
n is ryoni to conform to a standard, : 3e language, ete on into England of Norman-French cot a 
1 em)! non e which will appear in the preface sA 1 dery consti of eevee white hae cf crabro 
in; s ized text, differing from any yet in use apo a anormal. Aelghtened by other embroi e icked ont or 
ot is S yorma S sylvania German] writers, tie Been adosten ¥.G.{ Penn. bs Has No: Frenchy oi, liches of Needle. 
ag ôi wp a m Teror inciple, or rule, A Amer. Jour. Philol., IX, 179, langlege ot M became upon the Cie ie 
4 OF A rul ‘ty n norma P primeval natural normally (nér’mal-i), adv. 1. Asa rule: ` in England a pris re S% legal procedure, undergoing 
Ka 20) anllortespution of J.S. Mil. ularly; according to a rule, general custom. ¢ its final absorption in pal (Anglo-French), watii 
5 £ x ngisi, (f 0 
pere in the niverse ont angles, used Mucous surfaces, normally kept covere yete. French was the language of legal ee English,2.) Norman 
AV able Jo tho U ing right angles, USC" Jike if exposed to the alr, UE Sienas ret become skin. Of Edward III Many isolated phrases and Fo MUIA inne 
ee trot for measu” Pl other artificers to xpos air, H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol.,g 90g, language (Law TI ed phrases and formulas in this 
g” quate for agonss a Beng) A pattern; 2. Inanormal manner; having the usual form, pon N0 thrush gnuin nnassimilated in archaic 
g A nterss p rectal gular, Knight.— position, etc.: as, organs normally situ ted. > norman? (nér’man), n. (Orig 
if heir Koplet; bs model. j] southern con- Norman! (nôr'man), n.anda. [¢ ME Non, ele (4) A short, heavy een Pris) 
por’ a tele gquare, & sma ao inthe middle = D. Noorman = G. Normani Ap rman hole in the wind] r bit Sed MRI Ao 
eri quat y acaille in th C = - Normanne, < OF. Norm 3 ass or bitts, to keep the chai 
us age od The q by Laci Tulpesand Normand, < Da 5 y tan, cable in place whi r SCY VIR CUSO 
A ap) = eoduced DI > -ween Vulpes & Normand, an. Normand = Sw. Norrman = 2 In place while veering, (h $ 
it $ (oni onth centuri berma et regula; Teel. Northmadhr, Northman: see Northman,] we rudder-head. g. (0) A pin through 
a ate eights at first o ed.—Norma, verti- I. n. 1. An inhabitant of Normandy, a duchy Nandy cress, See cress, 
ei in It We is TON Da perpendicnlar tothe hori- and later a province of northern France bor- STE man-iz),v.t.; pret.and pp. Nor- 
ia they dae from es dering on the English Channel; a member of ize) È ppr. Normanizing. [K Norman) + 
7 K' . — jt D . . “ © JP re p+ T + si “126, xi Y » ~ 
elit me gi thes u andn. f=} 5 P ae ia that branch of the Northmen or Scandinavians give we make Norman or like the Normans: 
pal T porma y L. normalis, 26C we who in the beginning of the tenth century eRe be orman character to. 
pore ge, norma or rule, < norma, a © settled in northern France and founded the ca > mie Normanizing schemes of the Confessor been 
nal = rs tern: see norm.] RF oENGE B z e carried ont, the ancient freedom would hav 
Carpente a pat duchy of Normandy. They adopted to al. mined rather th: ould have heen nnder- 
ihe eat? square, OT ule, principle, or norm; the customsand language ofthe hoe ares exe $ ther than overthrown. Eneye, Brit., VIII. 239, 
cr . a ahs q k ct r D . ev af 2 
i ‘i According ished law, order, habit ¿Or century then duke conquered England (see Norman Con- orma tiye (nor ma-tiv), a. [< L. normare, pp. 
forming t0 oe tli a certain type or stan- Pili saa tious same time Norman | adventurers|es Hino matus, set by the square, £ norma, a square, 
H conforming Y regular; natural. the reign of John (1199-1216) a a Si Bee e nee norm Establishing or setting up 
wart not ee type or decasyllable m been, except for a short period, a part of France. ae formed’ te standard which ought to be con- 
; viations from | oncluding that it (rhythmica The Norman, with the softened i i ase PRA 
AA justify 08 poese Hallam angusha from the Northinadt reser ae pais sateen ís that there are normative laws of 
dence) was disrega" ‘ance in which the dispersion of French language and the Christian religion, ason, through which all that ís real is knowable, and 


es afords is, in the order of E. A. Freeman, in Encyc. Brit., XVII. 540. 


alou gt hs _N, Lockyer, Spect. Anal., a ae 2. Same as Norman French (which see, below). 
i TA ot the conquering chiet hee Oe Rhoutwhich _II. a. Of or pertaining to Normandy or the 
gian) aryaniment of that politic ition would probably have Normans.—Norman architecture, a round-arched 


yle of medieval architecture, a variety of the Roman- 


Prin, of Sociol., $ 4 i : 
A ; esque, introduced before the Norman Conquest from Nor- 


a of sock 
à H. Spencer, 


ara a < a standard; intended to set mandy into Great Britain, where it prevailed after the 
ne to fix & ; ‘itp 
rit (x 9, Serving 1; as, anormal school (see below).— Conquest until the end of the twelfth century. The 
raul thestandard: as Aa rd or typical: as, normalpitch general character of this style is a massive and rugged 
; 3 nmesio z tone of absolute acoustical simplicity, not destitute of studied proportion, and often 
ne, a pitch or absolute a stica 
Ga whieh js used as & standard of compari- 
m Seo key, 7,and natural key (under keyt).— 
t 4 In geom., perpendicular: noting the position 
st fastraight line drawn at right angles to the 


ve, or to the tangent-plane 
f contact. The section 
cfasarface by a plane containing a normal drawn from any 
pint is called the normal section at that point.— Dia- 
pason normal, See diapason.— Normal angle, in 
enwal,, the angle between the normals to or poles of two 
pling of a crystal. It is the supplement of the actual in- 
terfacial angle—Normal equation, function, pitch, 
Price, ete, See thenouns.— Normal school, a school in 
which teachers are instructed in the principles of their 
pean and trained in the practice of it; a training-col- 
tze for teachers. =Syn. 1, Regular, Ordinary, Normal. 
Thatwhich is regular conforms to rule or habit, and is op- 
ma to that which is irregular, fitful, or exceptional. 

ni ordinary is of the usual sort and excites no 
X is opposed to the uncommon or the extra- 


iangent-line of a curve, í 
ofa surface, at the point 0 


ine That which is s or may be fig 2 (nô = G. Norne (NL. Norna); < 
eal emcee ees ae Norn? (oraha, orn a Nom 
emona operation ni coins normal action of the heart; (see def.).] In Scand. myth., one of the three 
e market, cialinfluences; the normal state Fates, whose decrees were irrevocable. They 
jurisd: Ln. In geo > ` 3 3 ted as three young women, named respec- 
pil 8 dan frora Spend cular; the straight Yiely Urd, Verdande, and Skuld. e xee AE 
n), r ee at right ona Pat Eten oon ahat itede A erer PoE eT 
kind? nt; or t 8 i a a ha mi . 1, 
ni int in the straight line drawn from any nee Norremberg doubler. See doubler > 
Lb lie 4 surface at right : aoe Se (moroi), n. KAF. norroy,< nord, north, 
ath on Tane at that wasnt aegis to the pr SY pret ne “eeroy.) The title of R 
pate ial, : - ec cut under bino- 3 - c/o 1, TOt; =e pi t-arms, whose juris- 
3 Rora Ô A amayin hek f Canterbury Cathedral, of the three English kings-at-arms, WARNE kina 
ms h mt her ital, n. [< normal + -cy.] Norman Porch and Stairway in the close of Tan se diction lies to the north of the Trent. Seeking 
3 2) State y > E oY s E solid: 
forts (Rare,] or fact of being normal. with the grandeur attendant upon great e zane solul; at-arms. A variant of nurry. 
Te co-ordinates of ity. The more specific, character Moers and a great ROMY Mo andn. [A reduced form of 
jot Nom. aries ane Peat of contact, and normaley. ciaoo ue itn at nave and transept; Norse (T) Sorskr = Norw. Sw. Dan. Norsk, 
fap Armales monmaa ao oath. Dict. (Encyc. Dict) kanlis, plain 3 icylindrical; doorways, the glory OTS", - icelandic, lit. (like Sw. Dan. nor- 
J tnalji; mà vaults, plain and semi-cy Q dings, N an or Icelandic 
pe (e an Normal: lèz), n. pl. NL., pl. of L. of the KIE deeply recessed, often cas Heh O a Nore ae oordsch), of the north, 
orè: Pass ess dena pamar] 1. InGarrod’s covered with tes sculpture, s rore usually spring- ae Fr EN 4+ -skr = E.-ish: see norik and 
ie tone including oOo of birds, a division of *tound both jamb and a°< th plain or enriched capitals S f T Of or pertaining to the Nort 
df bling the g all Oseines or Aer 2 ing from a series of shafts, with Pared high in the wall, an -ishl.] 1 a0 den, and Denmark, 
te genera dier r Acromyodi ex- wi a d-headed, placed hig es : ; Norway, Sweden, 5 
nem ormates o i ichia and Men ae ean bas i Soe a wide splay; piers D a al =a ependendes melding Iceland, ete., 
on Lica s Sristaceans, ch oal groups of ical, octagonal, sa A ih eetimes plain, more fro- comprehended under the ca g Seana 
Urmat uctu: 8; exhibiting z -  cushion;, bell-, or lily-shapee, or in a reminiscence COMP: he language 0 ndinavia. 
tt ratty Sea characteristics. © NO"! OF quently geutptured in SC puttresses broad, with Oa, PT m 1 to the nae of the North—that is, of 
peh f Creo tter oraa gl normal + -ity.] OF cori Par alls frequently decorated Te cag, norway, Iceland, ete. Specineatiy — (0 Old Serres 
as Tha 1 ate o being normal or of arcades of which the arches nee ic style became > ically identical wit Old Teelandic, and ae 
ore Sona © or standard, 2 Toward the omid the a R assume the pointed gian, Phy Old Noree. o ieee ene a aE 
pon 2h “itive normatity or ri much modified. The arc ean to Ppytheintersection PE dictionary, simply Teetandic t when eae 
Y or right: "m; vaults to be groinedor fo È i ern Icelandic, represen! ; 
at emaje Pi the ee $ Works CT mia ze Taan a ere rants at right angles; 5 la 7 ed fon aa Goa Norwegian, 5 dina 
: liza erty of bein ete., to become less heavy; ed in ev partic- me particulars from language eloped 
3 i normal; jntospires: ving assum A u- ed in so x 
ht wet aon (Normals ox? ae ate Ame Tate RAEN ‘character, eee Iceland. (©) ei RO a Norsemen (men). 
ioe | irl in vied The art oe Shon), n. [K nor- ally into a new style, the eatly Pointed. noble and pow- Norseman ( ancient Scandinavia; a Northman. 
hg ting Pholggs? ANY pro Or process of making tical buildings, the Normate 5 reared Te ti best remain: A nativ ; ee nurtury.| Education: 
jigit FP tip tayp Sally cess by which modi erful fortresses and castella d is the White Tower nortelryt, ®- 
o hepte reduca 2 ormal OE modified ing specimen of which snes Cons mest, o cul ae $ ; 
i =o either and rela- Keep of the Tower © N: he conquest ©! narta EA pa 
Tihitive nooy or ideally, sips Coniguest i Hise: ae ‘alam the Conaneror That she hadde Jerned a nopeve’s Tale, 1 tT- 
sumed normal Y William, Duke ot + ral ted from fs weer, oe 
i ` a is usually results were the 
tification, It was begun by an Tho leading 


Senlac (Hastings) in 1066. 
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norn!}}, nurnt, v. 
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all that is willed is good. 
$ G. 8. Hall, German Culture, p. 153. 


This [Priestly] Code, incorporated in the Pentatench and 
fonning the normatire part of its legislation, became the 
definitive Mosaic law. Encye, Brit., XVI. 514. 


There can be no doubt that logic, conceived as the nor- 

mative science of subjective thought, has a place and fune- 
tion of its own. Contemporary Rer., XLIX. 444. 
Normative law. See lawl. 
(ME. nornen, nurnen, £ AS. 
gnornian, gnornan, also grornian (= OS. grorn- 
On, grornon, gorndn), mourn, grieve, be sad, com- 
plain, lament; cf. gnorn, also grorn, sadness, 
sorrow, gnorn, sad, sorrowful, gnornung, gror- 
nung, mourning, lamentation. ‘The form of the 
root is uncertain. For the development of the 
later senses (for which no other explanation 
appears), cf. mean‘, ‘moan,’ ‘complain,’ also 
‘speak, ‘tell, a var. of moan!,| I, intrans. To 
murmur; complain. 

Ande ther thay dronken, & dalten, & demed eft nwe, 

To norne on the same note, on nwegerez euen. 

‘Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1642. 
TI. trans. 1. To say; speak; tell. 


‘Another nayed also & nurned this cawse. 
x 7 “AUliteratire Poema (ed. Morris), ii, 65. 
2. To call. 


How norne 3e yowre rygt n 
Sir Gawayne and the Green 


ome, & thenne no more? 
Krdght (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 2443. 


north 


‘north (north), n. and a. [< ME. north, northe, 
ii, north (ace. north as adv.), < AS. north, ady., 
orig. the ace. or dat. (locative) of the noun, 
used adverbially (never otherwise as a noun, 
and never as an adj., except in compar. northra, 
northerra, superl. northmest, the form north, 
as an adj., given in the dictionaries being sim- 
ply the adv. (north or northan) alone or in 
comp.), to the north, in the north, north; in 
som: north-, a quasi-adj., as north-dal, the 
northern region, the north, ete. (> E. north, a); 
= OF ries. north, nord = D. noord = MLG. nort, 
nort, LG. nord = OHG. nord, nort, G. nord = 
Icel. nordhr = Sw. Dan. nord, north ; asa noun, 
in other than adverbial uses, developed from 
the older adverbial uses (ef. F. nord = Sp. Pg. 
It. norte, from the E.): (1) AS. north = OS. 
north = OF ries. north, nord = D. noord = Sw. 
norr = Dan. nord, adv., to the north, in the 
north, north; (2) AS. northan = MLG. norden 
= OHG. nordana, nordane, MHG. norden = 
Teel. nordhan = Sw. nordan, ady., prop. ‘from 
the north,’ butin MLG. and MHG. also ‘in the 
north, north’; hence the noun, D. noorden = 
MLG. norden, nörden = OHG. nordan, MHG. 
G. norden = Dan. norden, the north (cf. also 
northerly, northern, ete.); root unknown. The 
Gr. véprepoc, below, and the Umbrian neriro, to 
the left, are phonetically near to the Teut. 
word, but no proof of connection exists.] I, n. 
1. That one of the cardinal points which is on 
the right hand when one faces in the direction 
of the setting sun (west); that intersection of 
the horizon with the meridian which is on the 
right hand when one is in this position. 


Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 196. 


2. A region, tract, or country, or a part of such, 
lying toward the north pole from some other 
region or point of reckoning. 
More uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1.51. 
The false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 
Milton, Sonnets, x. 
Specifically —3. [cap.] With the definite arti- 
cle: In U.S. hist. and politics, those States and 
Territories which lie north of Maryland, the 
Ohio river, and Missouri. 
The Northern man who set up his family-altar at the 


South stood, by natural and almost necessary synecdoche, 
} for the North. Tourgée, Fool's Errand, xxvii. 


4, The north wind. 
b No, I will speak as liberal as the north. 
S - Shak., Othello, v. 2. 220. 
The stream is fleet— the north breathes steadily 
Beneath the stars. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, viii. 1. 


5. Eccles., the side of a church that is on the left 
hand of one who faces the altar or high altar. 
See east, 1._Magnetic north. See magnetic. 
II. a. 1. Being in the north; northern. 
Tho that selde hauen the sonne and sitten in the north-half. 
Piers Plowman (C), xix. 66. 
If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 


were no living near her; she would infect to the north 
star. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 258. 


2. Eccles., situated at or near that side of a 
church which is to the left of one facing the altar 


orhighaltar. Abbreviated V.—North dial. See 
dial.— North end of an altar, the end of an altar at the 
left hand of the priest as he stands facing the middle of the 
altar from the front.— North following, in astron., in or 
toward that quadrant of the heavens situated between the 
north and oe ne pores Pole, star, wind. See the 
nouns.— No; preceding, in or toward the quadrant be- 
tween the north and west points.— North side of an 
altar, that part of the front or western side of an altar 
which intervenes between the middle and the north end; 
gospel side.— North water, among whalers, thespace 
el open sea left by the winter pack of ice moving south- 


northeasterly (nérth’és’tér-li), a. 


northeasterly (nérth’és’tér-li), adv. 


northeastern (nérth’és’térn), a. 


norther (nér’fHér), n. 


northering (nér’PHér-ing), a. 


northerly (nér’PHér-li), a. 
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north-cock (nérth’kok), n. The snow-bunti ng, 
Plectrophanes nivalis. [Local, Scotland. ] 

northeast (north’ést’), ”. anda. [¢ ME. north- 
est, < AS. northedst-, in comp., northan-cdstan, 
from the northeast (= D. noordoost = MLG. 
nortoster = OHG. nordostan, G. nordosten = 
Sw. Dan. nordost, northeast; cf. D. noordooste- 
lijk = G. nordöstlich = Sw. Dan. nordostlig, 
ady.), < north, north, + cást, east: see north and 
east.) I, n. That point on the horizon between 
north and east which is equally distant from 
them; N. 45° E., or E. 45° N. 

II. a. Pertaining to the northeast; proceed- 
ing from or directed toward that point; north- 
eastern: as, a northeast wind; to hold a north- 
east cours: Abbreviated N. &.—Northeast pas- 


a passage for ships along the northern coast of Bu- 
aea AEn tO the Pacific ocean. The first to make the 
complete voyage by this passage was the Swedish explorer 
Nordenskiöld in 1878-9, after it had been from time to 
time attempted in vain for upward of three centuries. 

northeast (nérth’ést’), adv. To the northeast. 
northeaster (north’és’tér), n. [< northeast + 
erl,] 1. A wind or gale from the northeast. 
Welcome, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 3 
Kingsley, Ode to the North-East Wind. 


2. The silver shilling or sixpence of New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I.: so called from 
their having the letters N. E. (meaning ‘New 
England,’ but assumed to mean ‘ northeast’) 
impressed on one of their faces. 

[< north- 


east, after easterly.] Going toward or coming 
from the northeast, or the general direction of 
northeast: as, a northeasterly course; a north- 


easterly wind. 
[< north- 


casterly,a.] Toward or from the northeast, or 
a general northeast direction. 
[(= OHG. 


nordostroni) < northeast, after eastern.] Per- 
taining to or being in the northeast, or in the 
direction of the northeast. 


northeastward (nérth’ést’ wärd), adv. [< north- 


east + -ward.] Toward the northeast. 


northeastwardly (nérth’ést’wiird-li), adv. [< 


northeastward + -ly2.] Same as northeastward. 
[< north + -er1.] 1. 
A strong or cold northerly wind.—2. A vio- 
lent cold north wind blowing, mainly in win- 
ter, over Texas and the Gulf of Mexico. Anorther 
is always preceded by the passage of a cyclone, of which, 
in fact, it is the rear part. On the east side of a cyclone 
prevail warm, moist, southerly winds, while on the west 
side the winds are northerly. In the winter, when the 
temperature gradient from the Gulf of Mexico northward 
over Texas is very steep, the northerly winds following 
the passage of the center of a cyclone at times blow over 
this region with great fury, producing a very sudden and 
great fall of temperature. Over the Gulf, northers often 
cause wrecks in the Bay of Campeachy, on a lee shore. 


Sometimes, instead of changing, the preceding wind dies 
entirely away, anda dead, oppressive, suffocating calm 
ensues, to be broken in a few hours by the wild bursts of 
the descending Norther. 

Proc. Amer. Ass. Adv. Sci., XIX. 99. 


This storm may be known as the Blizzard of the North- 
west, the Chinook of the Northern Plateau, the Norther of 
the Southern Slope and Texas, or the Simoon of the Des- 
ert. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXI. 247. 
orth _(néx [< norther + 
-ing?.] Wild; incoherent. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 


northerliness (nér’tHér-li-nes), n. The state 


of being northerly. 

[< north, after eas- 
ey a 2 700 Ak =G. nördlich Da, 
nordlig. . Pertaining to or being in or to- 
ward the north ; norih a 


North 
¥ Um) 
i {BN} a streamer o brian 
post where the moving 1 2rth 

y night, with noises &,l5les of 

of t 

2. Directed o 
point near it: 
3. Proceeding 


r leadin $ 
as, to stee Ve 
from the north 


Will blow these sands, ike ANETY ny 
Siby?, 


Great northern diver me Shak, 


Northern cro ; 4 . 
Northern Crown. Sna as hoodeg © Stei 
— Northern draba Bee Coron one $ 
ern drift. Sce drift 0 h, Tentoog) ts, Unde ki 
ursinus.—Northern z, 1th ADA Otrin T tiye 
chium boreale. — NortpaPe-fern, ats 
Northern hemis herea : e 
lights, the aurora borcali See hemia tari 
ascending node (see node Oe ther 7 
See the nouns. Ree 
are on the othe: Bii 
us, Gemini, Cant side afte D 
wasp, etc. See luarter-staff, i 
we P, See the nouns.— The Non ott 
II. x. A native oran; 
e Ru a ora ` 
of a northern couritiy: ‘aabitant 
of a country. Hallam. the north 
northerner (nér’rHérn-¢y ‘i 
a resident in the north, or in th A nati 
of any country, especially of a eon 
into two distinct sections, p oUt 
southern; specifically, a cia north 
northern United States, oft 
__ I must say, as being mys 
it ought to be largest. ` 
The condition of “dead drunkn 
enki Fa » ma es: 
Arinking Northerners enjoy, is to Ten [Asiati 
s i Contemporary Ree, Hie 
s In other words, your parents object to an allisnee yi 
my family because we are of N a AULaNce wiih 
Fool. “Not tly; not so mace birth,” sll i 
erners, as because you are not Southerners are Neri. 
Tourgée, Fool's Errand, wig 
northernlyt (nér’FHérn-li), adv. Toward the 
north. 3 
These [constellations] Northernely are seene, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, pi 
northernmost (nôr'rHèrn-möst), a. [4norii- 
“i nost), a. [C nori 
et -most.] Situated at the point furthest 
north. 
northern-spell (nér’ PHérn-spel), n. A cor 
: pel), 
ruption of nur-and-spell. 
northing (nôr'thing), n. [Verbal n. of north, 
v.] 1. The distance of a planet from the egw- 
tor northward; north declination.—2. In nt 
and surv., the distance of latitude reckoned 
northward from the last point of reckoning: i 
posed to southing.—8. Deviation toward the 
north. When a wind blows froma direction to the nmt 
ward of east or west, it is said to have northing K YE 
northland (nôrth’land), 2. and 4. Che 
*northland, < AS. northland, < nort ahs ie 
land, land.] I. n. The land in the nory 
north. 
II. a. Of or pertaining J 
: SE +p], Northmet 
Northman north’ man), n; pl Norn 
[< ME. Northman, $ £ S. Northman \= 
Nordman = MHG. Nora. Nordimadlt p 
man, G. Nordmann = Icel. a a Northms? 
Nordhmenn) = Dan. or R 
(Norwegian, ete.)), north, nor 
Hence Normant.] An m oden Denmark, * 
—that is, of Norway, Sweden), g restr 
land, ete.; a Scandinavians 
and, ; A f Norway: 
sense, an inhabitant Of faring on 
were noted for their skill e ent Britain 
their expeditions against E a 
of northern and wester founded per 
eleventh century. ey ON 


& Nor) 
em n 


erm ia 

y ain 
TH and, 

henori 


elfa northerner, it is least vha 
Gladis 


“he 
Which few Even 


in the north. 
ton North (men). 
OHt. 
Nortmann, W 


th (north), adv. [< ME. north, nort, < AS As Superstition, the daughter of Barbarism and Igno- however, disputed), 
$s $ ee oe £, $ , i e IN f i 5 
=e m a see north, n.] To the north; in Geo es eee the enorer NOE eas sup 
Esil o ; a Selden, Mlustrations of Drayton's Polyolbion, note 7. northmost (north’ most); A < nort 
E E a 2. Proceeding from the north. northmest, < AS. norte kr se 
with-outyn ly. Well he wist and remembred that he -mest, a double super h: 
e (ed. Furnivall), p.249. till he had a Westerne winde, and A NORIO : uated furthest to the north; 
ed already : Hakluyt’s Voyages, p. 4. Defoe. ; p [< i a 
pe ores northerly; (nôr'rHèr-li), adv. [< northerly, a.] northness (north nes), dof á mag 
a5 ee - Toward the north: as, to sail northerly. The tendency 12 ma Faraday: 
sean ne 3 zorthom (nôr'rHèrn), a, and n. [< ME. nor- to point to the north. pric? ny 
are.] _ thern, northren, < AS. northerne (= OHG. nor- Northumbrian (nef) + Ambri 


and daroni, nordroni = Icel. norrænn), northern, < [< Northumbria (se? q 


t.) + ] T.a. north, north. Cf. eastern, western, thern Northumbrish,S 2>: he peP 
fate E I. a. 1. Of or pertaining toa ee hanes Northanhymb T m umbr 
ee Sa oes uk is nearer the north than some other Humber, < north, a Of oF perta 
af tha Gtate 1 bi0m place, or point mentioned or indicated: ber river.] 1% Shorland 
pitani of the State Mie he northern States; the Rhea part of tumbria or Northwa bert pow” 
Michigan; northern people. Abbreviated N. dom which at its ™ 
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0p 
| the 


north 
t 


VE 
th, + 
, the 


orth. 
nen). 


habitant of North- 
n tf the Anglo-Saxon 
l Northumbria þe- 
ninthe fifth century 
; r n the dialect usually 
t E aifer chiefly in a grent er de 
he West o in inflectional endings, in 
ie spellings, and in t 1e 
bea rds. The remains 
called Old Northum- 
See Anglo-Saxon, 2. 
~C T< ME. north- 
northanweard, to 
th + weard, E- gen 
north, OLE pd a point nearer to 
(no Be br toward a point ne ar to 
qowat™ nore cast and west points: 3 
ow th than 
orth 
ards. 


the 
ng M 
e 


rth, 


vard born 
ture northward rn, 
fairest Cre thaws the icicles. TTi 
r firo searce hopar, M. of V., fi. 1 4- 
desire to prooue and know 
Northward. 
Nor Jaktuyt's Voyages, I. 4. 
and». [< ME. 
northweard, 


Directed or 


phebt 8 


fantasie and 
sete ft and stretched 
por 


arth’wird), @ 2 
8 northward, ad i. < 


d, 64 
hor thtca rd, adv. i 


heart’s dear Harry 
ook to see his father 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV. ii. 3. 13. 


Threw m owers. 
Dey the north end or 


Pring U os 
Tn. The northern part; 


The era . 
orthward of her Hall. 
pone Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 


dli), a. [<northward 


side. 
that darken’d all t 


north’ wir A 
TT ng a northern direction. 


arth’ wird-li), adv. [< north- 
mard northern direction. _ 
marthwards (novth’ wilrd2), adv. [< a Torii 
vardes, < AS. northweardes (= D, noordwaarts 
=G. nordwarts); with adv. gen. suffix, < north- 
teard, northward: see northward, ađv.] Same 
as northward. 
northwest (nôrth'west’), n. and a. [£ ME. 
rorlhivest, < AS. northwest, to the northwest, 
rorlkancestan, from the northwest (= D. noord- 
wst = OHG. nordwestan, MHG. nordwesten, 
G. nordwest, nordwesten = Sw. Dan. nordvest, 
alv.) (cf. D. noordwestelijk = G. nordwestlich 
= Sw. Dan. nordvestlig) (used as a noun only 
as north, east, west, south were used), < north, 
north, + west, west: see north and west.] I. 
n 1, That point on the horizon which lies be- 
een uullyestandis equidistant from 

—*, Wi : wa ae 

laity Iying in TEN Eo oE 
‘county, ete, or in a direction bearing north 
West from some point or pl on bearing north- 
tically feq Jinth r place indicated; spe- 
owa, Annes aN e United States, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Re a rome Dakota, South Dakota, 
metimes other 18 a rather vague phrase; 


ide States or Territories may be 
Da, a 
inthe di Pertaining to the point or being 


eci 

ste ean re norih and west; 
285, a Northwect eee nes from the north- 

atbreviatea Aa wind. 

the pena Ordinance, See ordi 
Puido Vte for shi Ag 


Shere “gS Sought am 


Ney was co 
relieving vessel. mple 


li 
ity, bei 
Its Honor ge eTel t 


i [< ME. north- 
i See northwest, n. 


> o: r) n. [K north 
tah eet, morele from ea 
Wes’téri) [< north- 


i), a. 
ìtuated toward the 


from 


via: 4019 
b 1to or toward the 
„northward to or towa he northwest: as, the N nose 
Tumhe ending power Behe of British India. 4 Orthwestern thee prominent than that of most m 
aS Oe the seventh and DOr VEE ea (north’ west’ wird), ade, K scala of haa ee extent an indication of none of 
j to pertaining to the nora eara x oward the northwest lowest or nenna ivelopment, the nove being fattest in the 
0. scupylug TO: Y n. An obsolete Era gii posed to indi: Nee e nore Í 3 
1 qmberland, occupying Nor: , form of nurture. nostrils = icate stri is commonly sup. 
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An abbreviation of No generall H of character, and thin cl t 
PAPON t i kenerally a si lean-cut 
norward (nér’wiird), adv. an of high ni 


ricegian, Besides its special fanctio 
o) 


A reduce ani T Of smelli hag 
northward. uced form of the usual noca ratory offica being, rat car tice mee 
Stately, lightly, went she No ration: it ripped ia air in both insp fration and pe 
Till she near‘d the foe, ok to discharge the pee ell fos modulate the voice, and 
Tennan Taro as the frontal and other efnnises er cavities of the head, 
N Norea UN aptain, See cuts under mouth, naan, Namie eae from thecyen, 
orwayant, a. [< Norway (*Norwey) + -an J asal, Nasalis, and Condylura, 


Ti h 
noble ee bateile ledde Gro 


than 


Norwegian. 
He finds thee in the stout N: 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didet ERE 
Strange images of death. Shak., Macbeth. i 3. 95 

Norway crow. Same as hooded (which 

s USE as ded crow (whic 
see, under hooded). CAE 


Norway gerfalcon. The gerfalcon of northern 


singe poire mole, ti 
but he hadde no ratte pe 
Merlin (E. F. T. 8.9, ii $21. 


ae The big ronnd 
vane one another down fis. ai doo nove 
pi eos chase, Shak., As you Like it, fi. 1. 99, 
Wise Nature likewise, they suppose, F 
as drawn two Conduits down our Nose. 


- nyeht of his body, 


continental Europe, Falco or Hier Prior, Alma, i 
Aen erp c Hierofaleo gyr- Hence—2, The se roe z 
falco.. s ihe darker color than the corre- smelling, or ie exerel z acts the faculty of 
sponding gerfalcons of Greenland and Iceland. olfaction xercise of that faculty; scent; 


See cut under falcon. 
Norway haddock, lemming 
: $ , 
ine, ete. See haddock, ete. 
orway spruce. See fir and spruce. 
Norwegian (nor-wé‘jian), a. and n. [< Norway 
(ML. Norvegia, Norwegia) + -an.] T. a. Of or 
pertaining to Norway; belonging to, found in, 
or derived from Norway.—Norwe 
dock, stove, yarn, etc. See the va eeian carp nade 


Wigtly the werwolf than w i 
t 
Euene to the herdes house. ta 


William of Palerne (Œ. E. T, 3.), 1. ®. 


You shall often see am o i 
a bad nose, lead the ces Tees t one ea 


Ep. Berkeley, Minute Philosopher. 


3. Something supposed to resemble a nose. (ay 


A pointed or tapering projecti a 
ject, as ofa o e ea ee 


lobster, maple, 


TI. n. 1. A native of Norway, a kingdom of q, 2e [Steamship] Thingvalla’s nose was ri 
senses : A ayy f E 3 4 ipped complete- 
Europe in the western part of the Sena ly off, clear back to the first bulkhead. 


Sci, Amer., N. 8., LIX. 319. 
(b) A nozle, as of a bellows; a pipe. 


By means of a plug and seat arranged just below the 
outlet pipe, or nos, communication with the neighbour- 
ing tank or settlers can be made or cut off at will. 

Spong Encyc. Manuf., 1. 296, 

(c) The beak or rostrum of a still. (d) The end of a man- 
drel on which the chuck of a lathe js secured. (2) In me- 
tal., an accumulation of chilled material around the end of 
the twyer in the blast-furnace. (f) In glaz-blowing, the 
round opening or neck left when the blowpipe is separated 
from the glass in blowing. (g) The small marginal plate 
of the upper shell of the hawkbill-turtle: same as foot, 14. 
(h) In tortoise-shell manuf., same as fost, 13. (Ù In entom., 
a name sometimes given to the front part of an insect's 
head, comprising the clypeus and iabrum: these, how- 
ever, have nothing in common with the nose of vertebrated 
animals. (j) Inarch.: (1) A drip; adownward projection 
from a cornice or molding, designed to throw off rain- 
water. (2) A rib, projection, or kecl characterizing any 
member, as a mullion or molding. 


“The face (or what the workmen call the nose) of the 


vian peninsula, which since 1814 has been unit- 
ed with Sweden under a common sovereign, but 
has a separate parliament and administration. 
—2. The language of Norway. It is a Scandina- 
vian language, nearly allied to Icelandic-Danish on the 
one side and to Danish ontheother. Abbreviated Vorw. 
3. A kind of fishing-boat used on the Great 
Lakes. It isa huge unwieldy boat, 35 or 40 feet in length, 
with flaring bows, great sheer, and high sides, and is sloop- 
ed. It is dry in all weathers, but is used only by the 
Scandinavian fishermen, most other fishermen objecting 


to the slowness of its motion and the great labor of rowing 
in a calm. 


At Milwaukee the Norwegians were abandoned and the 
square stern adopted. J. W. Milner. 
norwegium (nér-wé’ji-um), n. [NL., ¢ ML. 
Norwegia, Norvegia, Norway: see Norwegian.) 
Chemical symbol, Ng. A supposed metallic 
element closely related to bismuth. Its prop- 


erties have not been fully investigated nor its mullion. Encyc. Brit., IV. 475. 
elementary nature fully established. (k) A point of land. (Prov. Eng], 

Norwich crag. See erag}, 2. 4. An informer. [Thieves cant.] 

nory?, n. A variant of nurry. Now Bill. . . 


W “regular trump”—did not like to turn Nese. 
pete Baha Ingoldsby Legends, IL. 151. 
People might think I amas a nose if anybody came after 
they would crab me. 
ue aa ere London Labour and London Poor, I. 391. 
e nose, ahigh or prominent nose, convex in profile, 
Aomine ET ED likened to an eagle's beak; a Roman 
nose.— As plain as the nose on ones face, very easy 
to be seen or understood. [Colloq.] 

‘Those fears and jealousies appeared afterwards to every 
common man as plas ea ee on his face to be but meer 
su itious things. 2 

PP iacl, Parly of Beasts, p. 35. (Daviza.) 

. See bottlenose.— Bridge of the nose. See 
EE nose. See bullnose.— Column of me 
nose. See colwmn.— Nose helye. See helre.—Nose 
wax, 2 pliable, yielding person or thing. 

But vows with you being like 
To your religion, & nox war, 
To be turned every Way. 


nos}. A Middle English contraction of nones, 
the genitive of none. See nonel. 
Do nos kynnes labour. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1794. 


nosel (néz), n. [< ME. nose, nese, neosé, Nast, 
< AS. nosu (in comp. nosu- and nos-), also nasu 
(in comp. næs-), the nose, also a point of land, 
— OFries. nose, nosi, nos = D. neus = MLG. 
nese, nase, nose, LG. näse = OHG. nasa, MHG. 
G. nase = Icel. nös = Sw. näsa = Dan. næse, 0 
nose, = L. ndsus (> It. naso = Pr. nas, naz = forgeries and 
F. nez); cf. nares (> Sp. Pg. nariz), nostrils; 
= OBulg. nosű = Serv. Bohem. Pol. nos = Russ. 
nosii = Lith. nosis = OPruss. nozy = Skt. nasa, 
nasd, nas, nose; root unknown. The Gr. word 
is different: pic (pw-), nose. Cf. ness, nee 
Hence nozle, nozzle, nuzzle.] 1. The aie i 
organ of the sense gf smell, formes YE a sia a Unnatural es 2 

IR ertain bones an S 2 -tilted or turned-up nose: the € 

Sees of aeinen or fosse, freely communi- Pug nosy, © tip-tilted or eae en aani noses 
cable with the cavities of the mouth and lungs, ; 


a nes, upon which the 

FERE -erned in respiration, the thm si thr 
and hence also concerned eae and taste. olf tory nerves chiefy ramify- 2 be 
ia - noS ted. Darie 
saosin S have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld by 


i the noze this 
i i d som English bor'd also through 
with the skin through the nosist a O pharynx and ae ae cheat, an : lire Forni Traveli i i 
i em . : 
ea aie mhis membrane eia m Ano flamed TO A keep, ate or hol a one's nase to the p nd 
y ves terminate, an t stone: p grin 
E E eaara substances passes. eon eee ston the face. cast 
region, or that region to which the olfactory 


and middle 
distributed, however, includes on ee nen part of 


turbinate parts of the nasal fosse and T= has nothing Udall, 


brane called the pituitary or Se 


t ; —To hold 
tl tum; the lower part of the ca forms 1g nose, to £0 straight ahead. 
tue, Sith olfaction, Externally the nose Comor. ay head; Torone E holdi. —To Jead BY rg jot ER R 
a prominent feature: of ihe eee or acis, and m a : pnd\.—To put one ae ons ae joint. Be : 
tactile or mantal fenetios, aT San Poe inent tare oerte E andanger wrinckles his nose, such a man 
€ i : is teis 1 š 

ete, The nose of an animal when upie. The of Amanisteisty Ase : 
i snout, muzzle, Or mu isbridged takes pepper in tick C Humours (1639). ares.) 
eens pa of its external prone ta Pa Optick eee the number of person 
over or roofed in by the n ne paired, right and eft, To tell or count , | number of persons: 
freof the nose is the nostril, usually res or cavi- Sracent, {Collod-) : ‘ee 
and technically called nares. The inner pme they openin- P and number of the n thin 
ties of the nose are the nasal fuser ary, by orifioes cal ee ae number of the Beast, if we onely fe 
teriorly into theupper parto © ove the | ‘ot consider rea ie p.108. 3 

i nan’ dshape M of the Church, p. 105 
Cutan Mensa een peadas, ™* hp. Gen Reset nah p S ET 


is the proboscis-monkey, Nasalis 
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nose 4020 
4 ves are nos'd like vultures: how wild they look! 
Nor think yourself secure in doing wron The slaves are 208 ¢ PEGG VS E. 


By telling noses with a party strong. Seih, To Gay. 


To thrust one's nose into, to meddle oficiously with. 
--To turn up the nose, to express scorn or contempt 
al ‘toss of the head with a slight drawing up of the nos- 
s. 
To turn up his nose at his father’s customers, and be a 
fine gentleman. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ili. 5. 


To wipe another's noset, to cheat or defraud him. 


A, What hast thou done? 
G. T have wiped the old mens noses of the money, | 
Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 


Under one’s nose, under the immediate range of one’s 


nose-fish (noz’ fish), n. The bat-fish, Malthe 
vespertilio. Seo cut under bat-fish. 
nose-flute (ndz’flét), n, See Jlutel. : 
nose-fly (noz’fli), n. The bot-fly, Estrus ovis, 
which infests the nostrils of sheep, in which 
are deposited its living larvæ. See cut under 
sheep-bot. [Lit Pei 
noz’ga), n. Lit. ‘a pretty thing to 
nos ay eee gay, n] A panel of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smell; a posy; a 


observation ; before one’s very face. bouquet. 
Tam not ignorant how hazardous it will be to do this She hath made me four and twenty nosegays for the 
under the nose of the envious. shearers. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 44. 


Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


nose! (néz), v.; pret. and pp. nosed, ppr. nosing. 
[< nosel, n.] it trans. 1, To smell; scent. 
You shall nose him as you go up the stairs. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 38. 
During the song, one Robert Munday and his son, rural 


fiddlers, who by instinct nosed festivities, appeared at the 
gate. C. Reade, Clouds and Sunshine, p. 8. 


2. To face; oppose to the face. 
I must tell you you're an arrant cockscomb 
To tell me so. My daughter nos’'d by a slut! 
Randolph, Jealous Lovers, i. 4. 
If we pedle out y* time of our trad, others will step in 
and nose us. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 255. 
8. To utter-in a nasal manner; twang through 
the nose. Cowley.—4. To touch, feel, or ex- 
amine with the nose; toss or rub with the nose. 
Lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 
The shaggy, mouse-colored donkey, nosing the turf with 
his mild and huge proboscis. 
H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 43. 
The viper then returns to it [its prey) with a slow glid- 
ing motion, noses the entire body, and finally seizes the 


Tatter by the head and swallows it. 
Sci. Amer., 


ests of the convent of Arcadi came to us, and af- 
terwards the steward of the pasha Cuperli, who brought 
me a present of 2 nosegay and a water melon. 3 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 259. 
nosegay-tree (nöz’gā-trē), n. A low tree of 
tropical America and the West Indies, in two 
species, Plumeria rubra, the red, and P. alba, 
the white nosegay-tree. See Jrangipani and 
Plumeria. 
nose-glasses (nöz'glås”ez), n. pl. Eye-glasses 
connected by a spring by which they are held 
on the nose, one eyepiece being so adjusted as 
to fold back on the other when not in use; a 
pince-nez. 
nose-herbt (n6z’érb), n. An herb fit for a nose- 
gay; a flower. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. 20. 
nose-hole (néz’hol), n. 1. In glass-making, the 
open mouth of a furnace at which a globe of 
crown-glass is exposed during the progress of 
manufacture in order to soften the thick part 
at the neck which has just been detached from 
the blowing-tube.—2. In zodl., a nostril. 
nose-horn (noz’hérn), x. 1. The horn of a 
rhinoceros.—2. The nasicorn or rhinotheca of 
a bird. 
N. S., LIX. 262, nose-key (n0z’ké), n. In carp., same as fox- 


Two pri 


To nose out, to find or find out by or as if by smelling wedge. E. H. Knight. 
about. | ~ nosel},. An obsolete form of nozle. 
Il, intrans. 1. To smell; sniff. nosel}, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 


Methinks I see one [an opossum], . . . nosing as it goes nose-leaf (ndz‘léf), x. A peculiar appendage 
for the fare its ravenous appetite prefers. Audubon. of the snout of many bats, as the rhinolophine 
2. To pry curiously or in a meddlesome way. and phyllostomine forms, consisting partly of 

Perpetual nosing after snobbery at least suggests the foliaceous extension and complication of the 
snob. R. L. Stevenson, Some Gentlemen in Fiction. integument, partly of modified glandular struc- 
Tanose in in i coal-mining, ane ofa stratum vie it dips ma or the ame charactor as those in which 

œ ground. [Eng.]—To nose out. (a) In the e vibrissæ of other bats aro inserted) well sup- 
nmay RETEA E ano aut water, asa plied with nerves, the whole forming a delicate 

In advancing southwards along the synclinal axis, he camel iiy pensite tactilo organ: See) cut 

- [the observer] loses stratum after stratum and gets into under Phyllorhina. 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diminishes in Bats have the sense of touch strongly developed in the 
wings and external ears, and in some species in the flaps 


this way itis said to nose out. 

A, Geikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 301. of skin found near the nose. These nose-leaves and expand- 
noses, n. A Middle English form of noise. eclesre iregun ily hoy pabratile movements like the an- 
alien s a insects, enabling the animal t i = 
nosean (n6’zé-an), n. [Named after K. W. mospheric impulses. £ RENEE. S 
Nose, a German geologist (1753-1835).] A ay r Ae 
mineral occurring in dodecahedral crystals, nose-led (nōz'led), a. Led by the nose; dic- 

also granular-massiye, with a grayish, bluish, tatedito; domincered over. 
or brownish color. It isa silicate of aluminium and I will not thus be nose-led byhim. I'll even brusque it 
a little, if he goes on at this rate. Scott, Woodstock, vii. 


sodium containing also sodium sulphate, and is closel: 
a 5 s y 
related to hatiyne, but contains little or no calcium. It nogeless (nōz’les), a. [< nosel + -less.] Des 

x . eA a r 5 
titute or deprived of a nose. 


occurs in volcanic rocks, especial] 
the Rhine. Also called panties pipes Anea on 
Mangled Myrmidons, 
ack’d and chip'd, come to him. 


nose-ape (noz’ap), x. The proboscis- 
See a at noz ap); L CEE NE That noseless and handless, ha 
nose-bag (ndz’bag), n. A bag to contain feed * Shak., T. and C., v. 5. 34. 
for a horse, having straps at its open end, by 2OSelingt (noz‘ling), adv. [ME., < nosel + 
-ling?.| On the nose. A 
Felle doune noselynge. 


which it may be fastened on the horse’s head. 

Calm as a hackney coach-h th 

Tossing about is nose-bag and his Gea : Morte d'Arthur, ii. 286. (Halliwell.) 

ra aes er a Da 265. (Davir) noselingst (noz’lingz), adv. [< ME. noselynggys 
nose- an ooe b: a y = a part of a bri- noslyngys; asnosel + -lings.] Same as noseling. 

i f r the nose and is attached nose-ornament (n0z’ér’na-ment),x. An orna- 
See na en in some part of the nose, as a 
; r _ nose-ring. The nose-ornaments r i 
z bit), n. In block-making, a bit Az Sear ne 
ee marine a ae ears zee sculpture are often of other than ring 
ene ganea aie ow Die gael nose-piece (ndz’pés), n. 1. The nozle of ahose 
Boe, becanse y or pipe.—2. In optics, the extremity of the tube 
of a microscope to which the objective is at- 
tached: the double (triple, quadruple) nose- 
piece carries two (three, four) objectives, 
any one of which may be quickly brought 
into position by turning the arm on a pivot.— 


‘ae ‘as once reputed to cause bleed- 
peat 3. A nose-band.—4, In armor, same as na- 


and fo Jove-divinations that 


nose-ring (noz’ring), n. 1, A circular ornament 


` parts of Africa. 


through one of the wings of the nose; but 1y paerd 
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a £ Sg a 


NOSonom 
through the 


The Toreas, a 
Sarrians as, another y 
pecially a gold nosey. o eigh, 
se-ring, whic Y H 
Which ill 
al 


fashion of 


in India. pasmet 


2. A ring 
or a pig. 


nosilt, v. An obs 

1 -2n Obsolete fop 

nosing @ō'zing), n. pe DOF tys 
arch., the projectin nosel q “8, 
edge of a molding op - mg) 


drip; th rojecti 
molding © roseching 
: g on the edge 
of a step in a stair, — 
2. Inalock, the keep- 
a yel engages the 
atch or bolt.—3, A 
metal orrubbershield Nosings ş 
formed to fit the Projecti tains anap, 
Taoa SA Jecting g ii 
step of a stairway to protect ; 
nosings are frequently exte; ect it 0 
the tread also, and rougheneae to cover 
feet from slipping upon them Or embossed 
nosing-motion (n6’zing-maray U 
ning, a system of mechan; Shon), n, 
vered part z Snismiy 
p part, apex, or nose of 3 
tightly and uniformly as the] ee 
nosing-plane (nd’zing-plan) a f 
a rounded concave sole, used f A plane vi 
front edges of stair-treads and for dressing yp; 
nosite (n6’zit), n. [Named atte milar won, 
see nosean.] Same as nosean er KW, Ni, 
nosle}, n. An obsolete form of nozi 
nosocomet (nos’6-k6m), n. K OF. ;, 
LL, nosocomium, < Gr. voconopietoy = Osteo 
a hospital, < vogoKoyeiv, take care of ih Tits, 
vocoKdjLoc, taking care of the sick Cie en 
ness, disease, + xkoueiv, take care of. ate a 
A hospital. raien 
The wounded should be. . 
hospital or nosocome. 
: LATED, tr. of Rabelais, i. 51. (Daria) 
nosocomial (nos-6-k6/mi-al), a. [< noso 
-ial.] Relating to a hospital: as, a nosoconis f 
fever. See feverl.— Nosocomial gangrene, & | 
as hospital gangrene (which see, under gangrene). 
Nosodendron (nos-6-den‘dron),n. [NL (tr 
vécoc, disease, + dévdpor, tree.] A genusofth: f 
> = À pov, a 5 
coleopterous family Byrrhide, erected by la- 
treille in 1807. Two North American species xt 
known ; others are found in the West Indies and Ceka 
It is considered by Lacordaire and others as worthy ol 
tribal rank, and the tribal name Nosodendrides ls int 
The principal characters are as follows: head in 


not engaged in the thorax in repose; mentum one 
the entire buccal cavity; labrum distinct; antenn® eres 


jointed, inserted under a reflected edge of ma tt 
nosogenesis (nos-6-jen’e-sis), t., BS aN 
vócoç, disease, + yévects, production: see gè f 
sis.] Same as pathogenesis. eet 
nosogeny (n6-soj’e-n1), n- [< NL. pei, 
Gr. véc0¢, disease, + -yéveta, £ -yeis De 
see -geny.] Same as pathogenesi®, nosog! 
nosographic (nos-6-graf ik), @ pny ore | 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to nosograp”? 
description of disease. 
Thus Charcot’s famousthree st eee 
were formulated in 1882, an! ie) rat Prichel 
studied by his pupils. Amer. 


0 aphical (nos-9-8" Y 
P iie RE -al.] Same as mostra di 
nosographically (nos-0-8™ 


le, 


« had care of in his fred 


ates or nosographic in 
ih 


nk 


reference to nosograp. y Ae 
nosography (6-808 T3- X S 
phie = Sp. nosografid =*F pagi 


yécoc, sickness, diseases m 
write.], The description P a 
nosological (nos-0-10) 1 jo 
OSOS Pertaining to nosology 
oen menoa of aa 
osologist (n9-sol 9-17) 
A] Sne who is versed in 
classifies diseases: .. 
nosology (9-80! õ-ji), 
Sp. nosologia = 
ness, disease, 
-ology.] A systematio ar 
fication of diseases; 
science which treats 
diseases. re 
i o-m1-K0 Sd. 
nosomycosis ONT mycosis 9 
parasitic 115 
7-1); n a 


Also nosopoctic. 


i is, have a 
nosy tects ot Air. 
: < Gr. vécoc, sick- 
‘arranging in order: 
on of diseases. 

A promon- 


ir are 


g-tak-si)s " 

Gon 

sificati 

n of ness.) 

the Noss ?—the Dutch- 

yA AA 5 Scott, Pirate, x1. 
sinking, 


nof ne wost, knowest not. 


a), n. [= F. nostalgie = 
t nostalgia. $ NL. nostalgia 
2 pooranyew, be — 
a2yoc, pain, griel, 
i sat vee to one’s 
homesickness, espe- 
s, producing derange- 
ical functions. 
evidenced nostalgia. 
El-Medinah, p. 454. 
[< nostalgia + -ic.] 
or affected with 


al Jt 
er, 
h ia (e. Gr. 


(nos-tal’fik),,@, Le 
CG a of, 
Ac sick. 

g hon n. Same as nostalgia. 
nos-tal’ji), n. Ae 
stoe (nos tok), ne [Also nostock, < G. nostot h, 
rostok (NL. nosto); said to have been firs used 
; and perhaps invented by him.] 
by Pinela n pers Nostoc 
{, A plant of the genus < 3 
Tspeanne sometimes produced by the growth of 
oappi “tes, lik st OC8. 
geatious protoplyies TES Dop, Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 718. 
9, [cap.] [NL] A genus of fresh-water alge 
belonging to the Cryptophycce or Cyan oph ycee, 
tholowest group of algæ, and typical of the fam- 
ily Nostocacew andsubclass Nostochinew. They are 
cumeterized by having a gelatinous or coriaceous frond 
which is globose or lobed and filled with curled moniliform 
flaments formed of spherical or elliptical, usu ally colored, 
a reproduction is effected by means of heterocysts and 
omogonia. They are abundant in moist places, in fresh 
pest oust orotien plants, From their sudden appear- 
ile ae nsin summer they have been called witches’ 
aie len-stara, spiltle-of-the-stars, etc, Several of the 
TETE an N. edule of China being a favorite in- 
Nestocacew (nos-t6-kii’sé-8), n. pl. [NL., < 
zew aew.) A family of fresh-water al- 
T Oa to the subclass Nostochinew of the 
y the gen He AC rineaphiices), and typified 
Lostocace Perey 
taining oe (nos-t6-ka’shius), a. Of, per- 
+o, or resembling the Ni > 
ostochines ois hg the Nostocacee. 
Voste + dinee ea a UND 
oË tha class C au oes or group of al- 
amilieg Nostocace me Ree hycee, including the 
an Oscillariacece, $n wlariacee, Scytonema- 
Consists ofa cellular o in which the individual 
Todueed py motile pbseudocellular filament, 
lies formin h ormogonia, and in some 
logic (nos ta S STCCYBtS: 
, Characterized} ik), a. [< nostolog-y + 
ing ed by extr ilit 
E to tholast period or ave senility; be- 
Od”: telat iod of old age or“ 
elating to nostolocs’ second 
lite of any ostolo, In the nosto- 
tR there is exhibited a 
adul € youthful state, owin 
ult characters. This ig & 
the rs. This is shown 
Spartina] or entire loss of 
neon: es the adult stage, and 
may Hence of these pro- 
y acquire some- 
ak stage. me 
of the animal ma: 
A iR y be 
Amer. Nat., XXII. 883. 


S [< Gr. véoro > 
Ly esi oe “ae ta 
toes in Senility ; especial- 
8 or s ations between nos- 
en and the adult 
Biot awe S of other 
H 2 YONA eval, 


cole + 
pcomial 


2, Sine 


nostril (nos’tril), n. 
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Mi, 2 [NL < Gr. TOBUESICAbE (nos’tri-fi-kat), t, £; pret. and 
H J porni ry e tri ficate > -ts et, g 
bith oat, foar.] Fear nostrificated, ppr. nostrificating. (C1 nd pp. 
pia, SP We Lie (see nostrum), + ficare. CHE. 
pid s uont in men, €070, MA e.] To adopt as our own: neal Ja- 
Jy much m ood and consequently equally valid with our own ; accept as 
on act a5 Lanett, No. oe p. z s A special examination was recently held Í 
p < Gr. v0G06, dis- pare i BEG the Edinburgh M `D. n 
e: 7eoses. EO seein he Late, Novgiey ee 
spmatomy© z - F ` t, No. 2451, p. 816, 
Dak), a. aa ogee nostrification (nos’tri-fi-ka’shon), n K E 
oi-€t, RS, < vocorolely, trificate + -ion.] The act of Ais FEEN 103- 
aking 5°". ak), < vécoc, eign diploma, degree idopting a for- 
raking sic ) Sy gn diploma, degree, paper, etc., as of e 
ei make, do: see validity with our own. Pe equal 
zO 


There are no definite rules for 
cign diplomas [in Austria]. 
U. S. Cons. Rep., No. 54 (is 


the nostrification of for- 


(E i 85), p. 482, 
a i early mod. E. nosethri 
< ME. nostril, nostrel, nosterl, noA ae 
thril, nosethirl, noosthril, nosethyrl ý nOA 
nesethirl, nesthyrylle, nasethirl, nesethrull ete < 
AS. nosthyrl, næsthyrl, pl. nosthyrlu, næsthyrlu 
and reduced nosterle (= OFries. nosterle nog- 
terlen, nosterline), lit. ‘nose-hole,? < 0st, nast, 
nose, + thyrl, thyrel, a hole: see nosel and thirt, 
thrill. The second element became obs. as an 
independent word, and suffered corruption in 
the compound.] 1. One of the external open- 
ings a the nose; a nasal orifice; a naris or 
narial aperture. The word is common! jete 
5 e wor restri 

the external opening. Nostrils are paired ene mayb S 
united as to appear more or less as one. They usually 
present more or less directly forward, often sidewise, less 
frequently upward, seldom downward as in man. They 
are found in almost every shape that a hole can take, and 
details of their configuration and position often furnish 
zoological characters. In animals belowmammals the nos- 
trils are usually, if not always, motionless. In most mam- 
re mobile, much more so than in man, being 
furnished with well-developed muscles for dilatation and 
contraction or even complete closure. Thus, among ceta- 
ceans and various other aquatic mammals the nostrils are 
perfectly valvular, guarding against the entrance of water. 
In those animals whose nose is a tactile organ the nostrils 
are sometimes fringed with processes like tentacles, as in 
the star-nosed mole. The nostrils of birds are often prom- 
inent horny tubes, as those of petrels and some goat- 
suckers. See cuts under bill, fulmar, and Condylura. 

Wype not thi nose nor thi nos-thirlys, 

Than mene wylle sey thou come of cherlys. 


Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 25. 


Every man myght se it openly, 
Huge mouth and large gret nostrelles also. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. &.), L 1164. 


His nose-thurles blake were and wyde. 


Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 557. 


Every creature . . . hath life in its nostrils. 


I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 


The front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, with aper- 
Scott, Talisman, i. 


tures for the eyes and nostrils. 
He took the sponge, dipped 
corpse-like face ; he asked formy smelling-bottle, 
plied it to the nostrils. 
2+. Scent. [A Latinism.] 
Methinks a man 
Of your sagacity and clear nostril should 
Have made a better choice. 
Breath of the nostrils. See breath. 
nostriled, nostrilled (nos’trild), a. [< nostr 
+ -ed2.] Having nostrils; especially, havin 
nostrils of a specified size, 
as, double-nostriled. See m 
nostrum (nos‘trum), 
of nosier, our, Ours, S 7 
(= Gr. dual vai, Attic vò = 
1: see 72. The name is suppose 
habit of quacks and other adver’ 
ing special virtue for their wares as 
make.” 
which, 
are kept secre j 
the profits of sale to the inven 
especially, a quack medicine. 
What drop or nostrum can this pla: 
Pope, 


it in and moistened th 


onorhine. 


‘and the method of compoun 


t, for the purp 


gue remove? 


Prol. to Satires, L 29 
quack 


Henee—2. Any scheme or device of a 
or charlatan. 


They [the people] 
of agitators, the ar 
quacks. 


will fall a prey - - 
ts of impostors, aN 


an antidote 


In guid time comes Se 


Against sic poison 


[Also nosey; < nose! + 


nõ’zi), &. 
nosy ) prominent nose. 


Having a large or ee 
ight . . . and his nosy Sat, 
mhe knie aans tr. of Don Quixote, I. 


f Wellington; he was 


Has heer’d of the Duke © SRA ‘London Poor, 


Mayhew, London Labo! 

not! (not), adv. E ME. not, no: 

form of nought, noht, ete- i 
see naught, adv. e i 

sent three words, n(e) + & a) 

word expressing negation, 


ht, naht, nang 


+ (whit) 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, F a 


and ap- 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xx. 


B. Jonem. not? (not), v.t. [Formerly also nott ; < not?, a.) 


shape, or position: 


n. [< L. nostrum, neut. 
< nos (gen. nostrum), we 
Skt. nas), pl. of ego, T 
d to refer to the 
tisers of claim- 
“our own 
icine the ingredients © 
1. A medicine een 
ose of restricting 
tor or proprietor; 


Holy Fair. oe N 
PJ notabili 


i us. (Davies) Tt. no 


Old Nosey- 
I. 474. 


; nat, a reduced 
Lae ht: 
of notrepre- 


al, refusal, or 


notability 


I will not go: 
answer? i 
ither individa: 


Prohibition: as 

main; wil] you 

alies a verb, e 

of a pro; nition, it now 

mi Peai pai ey 

ary, or the first ; 

mmk 20; I should ener meh eee ae 
ated style, the nse of not is we 

panied by the use of an anxill 


for ‘I see j g 
for the Se » Spoken wit 


hope not (that is, 
Scribe does nat exist). 


In that Cha 
apelle syngen Py 
seye, P i Testes, Ynd: $ 
ye, Prestes of Ynde; noghtattir oure Tra E 
Mandeville, Travels, p, 2), 
pii P eet to hym anon, 
Ay Robyn let h h 
Tille that he hava airi, rE 
E MS. Cantah. Ff, v. 43,f. 52. (Halliwell, 
me my E oe old Chyrch nott fer ffrom the Castell of Myl- 
Hol Boi Solatory and a Dilectable Place, wher lyes ti 
y y of Seynt Ambros, j a š 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4. 
I 
He came alive to land. ae 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 1. 121, 
These soft and silken wars are not for a 
= Beau. and Fl, Maid’s Tragedy, L L 
I hate their vices, not their persona. 
= Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Reader, p. 76. 
„4 care not a fig for thy looking so bi 
Be Hood and the Tanner (Child's Ballails, V. 225). 
ey avenge, saith he, and they protect: not the ini 
cent, but the guilty, Milton, Hist. Eng., th 
Woods climbing above wood 
In pomp that fades not, z 
T Wordmrorth, Sonnets, tii. 10. 
know these Moors well, and doubt not but 
may readily be thrown into confusion, ee 
Ircing, Granada, p. 72. 
[In colloquial use not, following an auxiliary, is often con- 
tracted, as can’t, dont, shan't, won't, isn't, ain't, aren't, for 
cannot, do not, zhall not, will nat (wal not), is not, am not, 
are not. Don't is often incorrectly used for doesn’t, and 
ain't for isn't.|—Not at all. See at all (¢), under all.— 
Not but, being equal to two negatives, is a weak affirm- 


ative; hence cannot but is equivalent to mist. See buti, 
conj. 


= aa 


) 


To pleye and walke on fote, 
Nat but with fyve or six of hir meynee. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 383. 
Not but that. See that, conj.,1.—Not only. See only. 
—Not that. See that, conj., 1.—Not the less, not less 
on that account. Compare natheles, nevertheless.— Not 
the more, not more on thataccount. Compare nathemare. 


So thick a drop-serene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt. 

Milton, P. L, iii. 2. 

[Also nott; < ME. not, < AS. 

shorn.] Shaven; shorn; close- 

cropped; smooth: as, a not head. [Prov. Eng.] 

A not heed hadde he with a broun visage. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 109. 


ad hats, short doublets and long 
B. Jonson, World in the Moon. 


not? (not), 4. 


e knot, shaven, 


Not heads and bro 
points. 


. To shave; shear; poll. [Prov. Eng.] 

il Zucconare [It.], to poule, to nott, to shaue or cut off ones 
See Sweet Lirope, I have a lamb, 

Newly weaned from the dam, 


ight kind, it is notted. 
age ees Muses’ Elysium, ti. 


A Middle English contraction of ne wot, 
Also note. 


Forsothe he was a SOL aT withalle, 
t I nost how men him calle. 
Pates EY hancer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 284. 


ö'tä z tel.) In music, a 
al (nō'tä), n. [It.: see no s 
nota Oe buo an accented note.— Nota cambi- 
ata or cambita, either a changing-note (see 7 
note), or in counterpoint an irregular resolution of a 
cord by a skip to a concur Hote on an ae 
es E See dete. Nota romana, a neume. 
2 Plural of notum. 
sige bene (nd’ tii pa‘ne). [L.: nota, 2d Lt 
sing. imp. of notare, mark, note; bene, we a] 
well; 


f 


mark carefully. Usually abbrevi- 


. 3 sy: ; F 
-tiz). [£ ME. notabilite, <0 
ité = Sp. nota ; 
tabilita; as nota! 
The character of being 
—2t. A notable saying: neces 
thor eouthe fa dit 
Heina H a Dique saufiy mighte it write 


As for a soverayn mae i : 5 sa, 
3. A notable person; a person of note. i 


tabilite, F. no- 
-bility).} 1. 
leness. 


A 


notability 


need not enumerate the celebrated literary person- 
ages and other notabilities whom Emerson met. 
0. W. Holmes, Emerson, vii. 
notable (nō'ta-bl), a. and n. [< ME. notable, 
< OF. notable, F. notable = Pr. Sp. notable = 
Pg. notavel = It. notabile, < L. notabilis, note- 
worthy, extraordinary, £ notare, mark, note: 
see notel, v. In def. 4 also pronounced not’- 
a-bl, and by some referred unnecessarily to 
note2, use, cte., but notable in this sense is the 
same word.] I, a. 1. Worthy of notice ; note- 
worthy; memorable; remarkable; noted or dis- 
tinguished; great; considerable; important ; 
also, such as to attract notice; conspicuous ; 
manifest. 
Ynto this feste cam barons full many, 
Which notable were and ryght ful honeste, 


Ther welcomyng the Erle of Foreste- 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2741. 
They [the French) confess our Landing was a notable 
Piece of Courage. Howell, Letters, I. v. 5. 
In September, by the special Motion of the Lord Crom- 
well, al the notable Images, unto which were made any 
special Pilgrimages and Offerings, were taken down and 
burnt. Baker, Chronicles, p. 286. 
The goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 
Dan. viii. 5. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 83. 


This was likely to create a notable disturbance. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 2, 1675. 
They [Sayanians] prepare an intoxicating drink from 
milk, which they consume in notable quantity, 3 
Science, V. 39. 


2. Notorious; well or publicly known. 


This is no fable, 
But knowen for historial thyng notable. 
Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, l. 156. 


called Barabbas. 
Mat. xxvii. 16. 


A most notable coward, and infinite and endless liar. 
Shak., All’s Well, iii. 6. 10. 


They had then a notable prisoner, 


3}. Useful; profitable. 

Your honourable Uncle Sir Robert Mansel, who is now 
in the Mediterranean, hath been very notable to me, and I 
shall ever acknowledge a good part of my Education from 
him. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 5. 


4. (Usually not’a-bl). Prudent; clever; capa- 
ble; industrious: as, a notable housekeeper. 

Hester looked busy and notable with her gown pinned 
up behind her, and her hair all tucked away under a clean 
linen cap. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xiii. 

Notable people complain, very properly, of thriftless and 
untidy ones, but they sometimes agree better with them 
than with rival notabilities. 

Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, p. 34. 

He never would have thought of marrying her, though 
the young woman was both handsome and notable, if he 
hadn’t discovered that his partner loved her. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 157. 
=§ Noted, Notorious, etc. (see famous), signal, extra- 
ordinary. 

II. n. A person or thing of note, importance, 
or distinction. 


Varro’s aviary is still so famous that it is reckoned for 
one of those notables which foreign nations record. 


The tribunal of commerce, composed of business men 
elected by the notables of their order, deals with cases aris- 
ing out of commercial transactions. 

Encye. Brit., XVIII. 286. 


Assembly of Notables, in French hist, a council of 
prominent persons from the three classesof the state, con- 
voked by the kings on extraordinary occasions. The in- 
stitution can be traced to the reign of Charles V. (four- 
teenth century), but the two most famous assemblies were 
those of 1787 and 1788, summoned by Louis XVI. in view 

_of the impending crisis. 

notableness (no’ta-bl-nes), n. The state or 
character of being notable, in any sense of that 


word. 
notably (n6’ta-bli), adv. Inanotable manner. 
(@) Memorably ; remarkably; eminently. 
he Britons] repuls’t by the Roman Cavalrie give back 
the Woods toa place notably made strong both by Art 


in 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 


and Nature. 
(b) Notoriously; conspicuously. 


ay toi tonade at length howe notably they had bene 
abus Spenser, State of Ireland. 


(e) With show of consequence or importance. 


Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very notably ; but 
you go out of the gazette, you drop him Addison. 


bli). With prudence or thrift; industriously ; 
rudently ; cleverly. 
Any fish of the 


_(n0’ta-kanth), n. 
tacanthus. 
ha (nd-ta-kan‘thi), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
canthus: see notacanthous.] 1. In 
of classification, the fourth 
divided into Mydasit, Deca- 
des, corresponding to the 
es Midide, Beridw, and 
The Stratiomyide alone. 


In Public 
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Notacanthi (né-ta-kan‘thi), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of Notacanthus: see notacanthor J) A family 
of acanthopterygians: same as Notacanthida. 
Günther. 


Notacanthide (no-ta-kan’thi-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


< Notacanthus + -ide.] Afamily of fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Notacanthus ; the spinebacks. 
T ; the dorsal spines are short and 


They are of elongate form ; 
foe behind then is one (or no) soft ray; the anal fin is 


very long and composed of spines and rays; and the ab- 
dominal ventral fins have several inarticulate and more 
than five soft rays. They are marine, and live in cold deep 
water. About 10 species of 2 genera are known. 
notacanthine (n6-ta-kan’thin), a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the genus Notacanthus.— 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Notacantha. 
notacanthoid (né-ta-kan’thoid), a. and n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Notacanthide, | 
II, n. A fish of the family Notacanthida. _ 
notacanthous (n6-ta-kan’thus), @. [< NL. No- 
tacanthus, < Gr. c, the back, + daxar€a, a 
spine.] In zodl., having spines upon the back: 
as, a notacanthous insect. 
Notacanthus (no-ta-kan’thus), ”. [NL.: see 
notacanthous.] The typical genus of Notacan- 
thide, having a series of spines along the back 
in place of a fin. # 
notzal (n6-té’al), a. [< noteum + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the noteum. 3 
notæum (n6-té’um), n.; pl. notæa (-ä). [NL.,< 
Gr. veratos, for vuriaioc, of the back, < võroç, the 
back.] 1. In ornith., the entire upper surface 
of a bird’s trunk: opposed to gastreum. See 
cut under bird!.—2. In conch., a dorsal buckler, 
analogous to the mantle, developed in opistho- 
pranchiate gastropods. 
Also noteum. 
notal! (nd’tal), a. [< Gr. vdzoc, vorov, the back, 
+-al.] 1. Pertaining to the back; dorsal; ter- 
gal.— 2. Specifically, in entom., pertaining to a 
notum. 
notal2 (nd’tal), a. [<notel + -al.] Pertaining 
to notes or the tones which they represent. 
notalgia(n6-tal’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. vdT0¢, VÕTOV, 
the back, + dAyoc, pain, grief, distress.] In 
pathol., pain in the back; rachialgia. 
notalgic (nd-tal’jik), a. [< notalgia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with notalgia. 
Notalia (n0-ta/li-a), n. [NL., < Gr. véroc, the 
south (see Notus), + a%c, the sea.] In zoö- 
geog., the south temperate marine realm or zoö- 
logical division of the waters of the globe, ex- 
tending from the southern isocrymal of 68° to 
that of 44°. T. Gill, 1883. 
Notalian (no-ta‘li-an), a. [< Notalia + -an.] Of 
or pertaining to Notalia. 
notanencephalia (n6-ta-nen-se-fa’li-i), n. [< 
Gr. varoc, the back, + aveyxédatoc, without brain : 
see anencephalia.| Congenital absence of the 
back part of the cranium. 
notar (n0’tiir), n. [< OF. notaire : see notary}.] 
A notary. [Scotch.] 
notarial (no-ta’ri-al), a. [< OF. notairial, F. 
notarial; as notary (L. notarius) + -al.] 1. of 
or pertaining to a notary: as, a notarial seal; 
notarial evidence or attestation; notarial fees. 
Several pairs were kept waiting by the notarial table 
while the commandant was served. 
The Century, XXXVII. 94. 
2. Done or taken by a notary. 


Madame Lalaurie, we know by notarial records, was in 
Mandeville ten days after, when she executed a power of 
attorney in fayor of her New Orleans business agent. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 597. 


Notarial act. (a) The act of authenticating or certifying 
some document or circumstance by a written instrument 
under the signature and official seal of a notary, or of au- 
thenticating or certifying asa notary some fact or circum- 
stance by a written instrument, under his signature only. 
R. Brooke. (b) An act before a notary, so authenticated 
by him.— Notarial instruments, in Scots law, instru- 
IA saine, of aelenaHion, of intimation, of an as- 
, of premonition of protest, 
anon alana: protest, and the like, drawn. 
notarially (n0-ta‘ri-al-i), adv. 
mner Imp. Dict. 

notary! (nõ'ta-ri), n. ; pl. notaries (-riz). [=F 
notaire = Pr. notari = Sp. Pg. It. ae, Es 
notere, a writer, notary, < L. notarius, a stenog- 
rapher, clerk, secretary, writer, < nota, a mark, 
a sign : see notel.] 1. In the earlier history 
o amane a person whose vocation it was to 
m e notes or memoranda of acts of others 
x o wished to preserve evidence of them, and 
lo reduce to writing deeds and contracts.— 2. 
\ public officer authorized by law to perform 
“milar functions, and to authenticate the exe- 
e on of deeds and contracts, and the accuracy 
of copies of documents, and to take affidavits and 
administer oaths. Such an officer, although now com- 
ily spoken of as a notary, is more formally designated 


In a notarial 


Domain. | Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Not 

as a notary public, or ation 
Baker or Ge pointed b; 
g >] anter Py F i 
civil and eccle: tied the onice o 
by the gover daw 


h dE ed by 
y are appointed ; 

governor, the aed Tn 
law of the State. 
defined by 
the law me: 
ture and of 
whatev 


Sey, 
PPoint 
„Bener! 


cra 

etal g 
Meni ‘ i 
l Dow, era 


C al, a 
country they ¢ 
T8 and atten 
i vable only ir 
c appointed, u 
judic: l authority, ae ri 
powers have been conferred. 
derived from the origin ana 3 
cutee notary, an official ¢ 
early church, & cerk oe = Becleat 
arly church, a clerk oi ast: : 
writer, employed to REA apol 
ne A e sermons, porote 
papers for bishops ene 
def. 2, above. cee abbots. No a 
notary*t, notaryet, a. 
ghee ae (no-tas-pid’ jj) 9 
i 4 ae + ~dea.) A primary pa! N 
branchiate gastropods, chara, e OW of 
development of either a laos 
true mantle, secreting a smile 
shell. Itineludes the families > 
runcinidæ, s 


INL, < Gra 
. The fai 


Ire’ 
à the ju 


ree Special] 


Corrupt fo 


2, 


TO the 
Wella, 


shaped, c 
itive furrov WH ae the pris 
has turned into a tube. Al d down after thie 
‘dad Un » “Also called germ-shied, "a 
[cap.] In entom.: (at) Same as Ori 
(b) A genus of chalcid hymenopterous in at 
founded by Walker in 1834. they hove th 
men almost sessile, middle tibiæ spurred, ovi sat 
hind femora with a single large tooth, aud then 
tellum large and acuminate. N. formiciformisaf StV 
cent’s Island, the only species known, is no doubt parasti: 
notate (nō'tāt), a. _ [< L. notatus, pp. of nolar, 
mark: see notel,v.] In zoöl. and bot, markei 
with spots or lines; variegated. 
notation (n6-ta’shon),». [= PF. notation =$. 
notacion = Pg. notação = It. notazione, (1.1% 
tatio(n-), a marking, a designation, an obsemi 
tion, the designation of the meaning and der- 
vation of a word, etymology, < notare, mit, 
designate: see notel, v.] 1. The act of noting 
in any sense.—2. A system of written sipna 
things and relations (not of significant oa 
or letters), used in place of language on gos 
of its superior clearness and brevity. guie 
are employed to advantage inevery branchohme i m 
in logic, in astronomy, imn me 
reading, etc. (a) Two systems of arit 
are now in use, the Roman 
system is employed for num 
in monumental inscriptions, and 
other objects with the chisel 
system is written as follows: 
ble being taken from the num 
mainder), an M is writt 
is then taken, if possible, 
hundreds as possible are N 
each; fifty is next taken, if pi xt a 
as many tens as possible aren X sible, an 
for each; five is then taken, 11 pore a 
it; and finally an Tis written for 
usually instead of IOI Be 
IX; inplace of XXXX, x a 
Anciently, there were other raO 
Arabic notation consists m t i ° 
decimal places. See aa ne A 
braic notation employe a ich the ope 
analysis all objects Ce 
multiplication, ete., 
These objects are generally van they m: 
describing the notation), t ga Sro, geom 
asin thecalculusof functions, © 
tive geometiy, orive 
Tt is usual to Setters). 


ir 
f oo 
nae Napit 


fi 
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ex 
ossible, 


XU ae 
asol this sielas 


jameter, oF 3- etc. 
f angle, © 
i; tes their 
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than or cou rio i 

t equal to, I = 
DARS ‘is proportional Ph 
theory of numbers. 
‘is identically equal er jogical- 


mathematical, the oti 
ed by writing, ne 6. 


ties is deno! j ; 
us, between them ae 3 titi a 
uantities is denoted y t 

the sign — called mint Be 

=2, When + FO hus, 3 

is to be supplied: Bin a 

than 3 is 2 below ZerO: Fotto winds 

ter it and no quantity 


ted, The sign 
gubtractes ne 3 
ed orrily used in @ aime 
J g ordin quadratic equation. 
min, poot one L& y 5), meaning 
ie by t he tv values % = 
nly PY The sign + is also 
Jue determined 


3 ae at de- 

Wipo eT and @ = psy, eters BY ple error of that de 

ot Y hom; genes the Promified by the letter >- 
jon 15 


also Sl $ 
ression 1 /% all the 


fter ava 


in the exp) 
usive are to be successive- 

ulting Vv? 
1 the upper 
jal 


are e vi jle. For 
t, and gên jue of the vari: 
state actual ve this signifies 

ee =O 


e difference, Or the 
fter it would be in 

The variable 
thus, 4x27 = 
a ind! y %— ee The 
cay bo Moy, but aaas py writing them In 
y iu ities a denoted TYerposed cr x) 
5 a A quotient i: r 
Tens, 3 X ae ag “or /, With the dividend be- 
’a horizontal line with 
A continued 
ne divi i Y stag a summation is writ- 
fe diriden ‘written with 11, just rot indicated, the lower 
; and the upper one the 
hole number with 
‘after it denotes the continued 


ienify th 

ed to signify 

u res na 
kè ponner he quan OTS DY unity- 

n wht asing Pe Ver ont letters 
TIel 


the ma mbers 3 
tof alle park of 
eves instead the lett of the number is some- 
Tine beneg A powe TEN 

n erightand 3 
Bos $ extended to symbols of op- 


Thus <ponent is included in parenthe- 
5 ty ienoted is the continued product of a 
ges, the qua” 75 equal to the exponent, one factor being 
sani of inne others the results of successive BUDE 
habes mi n the base; thus, x3) =x (z—1) (© —2). A 
d either by & fractional exponent, or by the 
before the base, with the index above and 
y the left; thus, ¥8S= If the index is omitted, it is 
Drentool tobe2 One of the most important parts of 
szebralcal notation is the use of parentheses, ( ), square 


brackets, [ } braces, 
shore the expressions, to signify that the symbols so in- 
tladad are to be treated as signifying one quantity. Thus, 
G+) x5 = 2%, but 3 + (2 x 5) =13. Functions are 
tally denoted by operative symbols, especially 7, F, 
4,4, written before the yariable, the latter being often 
inelosed In parentheses. If there are several variables, 
the are inelosed in one parenthesis and separated by 
commas, as F(z, y). Various special functions have spe- 
cial abbreviations, as log for logarithm, sin for sine, cos 
for cosine, tan for tangent, cot for cotangent, sec for se- 
tant, cosec for cosecant, vsin for versed sine, sinh for hy- 
pertolle sine, am for amplitude, sn for sine of the ampli- 
tude,cn for cosine of the amplitude, etc. (For the special 
Telation of matrices, determinants, graphs, and groups. see 
thee words.) A differential is expressed by d before the 
fuzction, and a partial differential is now generally writ- 
ta ming pate of d; the variable is indi ated, if ne- 
nee au Mient iten A variation is expressed by 
inat frequenti oo ent A differential coeficient 
ndy expressed fractionally as a ratio of dif. 

ferentials, or by a ag i 
dy 


cte., written before the function. But 


the capi 

D ine is often used; thus, Dz” = yxJ—1, and 
Wrequentiy¢ . Differentiation relatively to the time 
Dg, ena by accents: thus, s’ = Ds and s” = 
tecents this bein pees are also used instead of the 
ton, er at original fluxional notation of New- 
fal denoted nee coeficients of a function are fre- 


thus, AS attached to the operational 
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fas v for plae adicated by special operational s; 

it a is written wito perator, The integral of ae 
ie we te d ae sign h introduced by Leib- 
g en ` e limits of a ite in- 
mt totations, in Sae and below this eae te 


mane Beside: 
d E I mathemati Y others peculiar to differ. 
cal Sipnificat; 
Bena = ay ignification; etymology 
Sat onstan When the original thereof is 
fa Beene hings: the kind and 
nai a Tatin es n, Eng. Grammar, viii. 
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early from an unknown source, and solmi 
eighth r AME A and develeri ee tae te 
rtia entury. Modern notations i m about the 
rieties except neumes, See letter-name, ne 3 include all va- 
numeral, keyboard, seale, staf, ete, (b) ne, slmization, 
relative duration of tones oh wy fae absolute and 
ted than pitch. ‘The ar tand medió i fully indi. 
systems were 
ppe ystems were 


came the note-s 
and also the vario 
sic two methods 


ol-fa (an. 
of a piece 


Altera- 
lerando, 
mando eta The 
marked by « 

t 5 absolute and rive 
ma E indicated than pitch or 
na n : ed bars have been used since 
mT measures, each of whieh besten naet leal see- 
accent. In modern music various! sone a ee 
rigs eh ee crescendo (<), p y 

( , marcando. (d) Other signs of varion ctical 
import are the brace, repeat, da cae a roe a 
slur,etc. See these words, (e) The general style of a ee 

ige is often indicated in modern music b, atch 
ad libitum, agitato, arpeggio, cantabile, es PE: 
to, con brio. (f) Specific directions abont PE 
formance by the voice or an instrument al E 
mezza voce, arcato, portamento, divisi, mano si en i i 
cato, Sva (ottava), pedal, and many others. All thes eee 
bal marks are translated into different languages and 
subject to modification for particular effect 3 (9) Mod. 
ern music, following the later medieval music, res Gi 


duration. 
medi 


ploys to some extent a kind of numerical shorthand for notch (noch) v.t. [< notch cf ke] 1 
muan notch, Ne UL. NOEK, C. . 


harmonic facts. See thorough-bass, and figured bass 
ba: Alphabetic notation, in m es Bee deer es 
— Architectural notation, a method adopted of placing 
signs to figures when marking dimensions on drawings: as 
‘ for feet, ” for inches, and” for parts, ete.— Chemical no- 
tation, a system of abbreviating and condensing state- 
ments of the chemical composition of bodies, and of their 
changes and transformations, by means of symbols, See 
chemical formula, under chemical.—Decimal notation. 
See decitmal.—Neumatic notation, in music. See def. 4 
(a), above, and also neume.—Numerical notation, in mu- 
sic. See def. 4 (g), above, and numerical.—Staft-nota- 
tion, in musie. See def. 4 (a) and (b), above, and also staff 
and note.— Tonic sol-fa notation, in music. See tonic. 
notator (n6-ta’tor), n. [< ML. notator, £ L. no- 
tare, note: see notel,v.] Anannotator. [Rare.] 


The notator Dr. Potter in his epistle before it to the 
reader saith thus, Totum opus, &c. Wood, Athen Oxon. 
notch (noch), n. 
1. A nick or indentation; a small hollow or 
nick cut or sunk in anything, as in the end of 
an arrow for the reception of the bowstring. 
From his rug the skew'r he takes, 


And on the stick ten equal notches makes. 
Swift, Miscellanies. 


The indented stick that loses day by day 
Notch after notch, till all are smooth’d away. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 560. 


2. In carp., a hollow cut in the face of a piece 
of timber for the reception of another piece. 
—3. A narrow defile or passage between moun- 
tains; or, more properly, the entrance to such a 
defile, when it is nearly closed by precipices or 
walls of rock on either hand. The word is appar- 
ently limited in use to the region of the White Mountains 


in New Hampshire and of the Adirondacks, and has nony 
the same meaning as gap in the central parts of the Ap- 


palachian range. [U. 5.] 


They landed, and struck through the wilderness ws EE 


[Collog.J— 5: 


or notch of the mountains. 

4, A step or degree; a grade. 

A point in the game of cricket. [Rare.] 
A match at cricket be! 

and Kent on the one side and All England on the otl 


[1788]. i al Reg 
“twenty-four notches.” Fe ortnightly Rev., N-S- XLI 


cs Bares Seer 
6. In zoöl. and anat., an incision or incisure? notching: 
the interclavicular notch, 


an emargination: as, 
the depression over í 
the prominent ends of the elavicles.— 7. 
armor, the bouche of a shield.— 
the liver, a deep angular incisure in 


notch, one of the superior lateral depress 
ae be ea fal 

oid, craniofa € 
e Ethmoldal notch, the mesial 
the orbital plates of the fron 
the ethmoid bone.— Great scap 
formed by the neck of the scapul 


cess.— Intercondylar noteh, the Interlobular notch. 


tne femoral om: yea beni a 
ee anterior notch o, iver.— the 
a concavity on the upper and jower Oot of 
forming, when in apposition wi hoas 
vertebræ, the intervertebral foram E 
anotchin frontof the jui 
which contributes, with one on notch, an 
the jugular foramen.— 
an the internal pordeg o ans 
a, for the reception 

notch. (a) A serrated surface of 


bone.— 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Th 


of the be $ 
tached, Z Ui 


cha, the incisara in 


gusand the a ertragica, or noteh 
Doa e antitragn, between the tra- 


between the tibial tuherositi notch, a shallow depression 


tween the gentlemen of Hampshire engi N., Same & 


c=) 
ornotch of 
nar border ct no, 


for articulation with the clavicles—CO- notchwe 


excavation between 


pedicle, notel (not), n-1 
of the Caer 


to form 
thetemporal RATE cal mark or remar a note = hotel, 0e, nots r 
the orbital surface of the max- ppnow: see know’. ‘ Neth 


sae frontal bone, for ar- ete. 


Also called t; 


lite of the kidney, the hilum 


e3 behind, — 
‘concave recess heb 


v a 
a, the dort, anaing the craraof thediap ragm, 


-Posterior notch 
ween the right and 


ft betwee: 


notch, the angular v nd the esephagua,— 
pterygoid RAA oh: gold 


l me name by the sphenoid i 

aei 5 sphenoid bone.— Supra- 
EA mia at the inner part of the orbital 
is often a foramen, — 
the superior border 
coracoid process, con 


spiculum of bone.—Suprasternal no 


» 


, the notch or 
, between the 


top notch, the highest grad 
ches e or degre: ing: 
Ge tre tof anior EEA Colton E nie 
Same as notch of Ricini,— itch. $ 
anterior notch of the li ale ce a 


To cut a notch or notches 
hack: as, to notch a stick. 


Before Corioli he scotched him and notched hi: 
carbonado, ‘Shak. f Css na M Se 
2. To place in a notch; fit toa string by the 
notch, as an arrow, z 

Mark how the ready hands of Death prepare; 
His bow is bent, and he hath notek'd his dart- 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 
3. In ericket, to mark or score; have as score 
the number of. [Slang.] 

In short, when Dumkins was caught ont, and Podder 
stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four, 
while the score of the Dingley Dellers was as blank as 
their faces. Dickens, Pickwick, vii. 


s in; indent; nick; 


[An assibilated form of nock.] notch-block (noch’blok), n. Same as snatch- 


block. 
notch-board (noch’bord), n. In carp., same as 
bridge-board. 
notch-eared (noch’érd), a. Having emargi- 
pate ears: as, the notch-eared bat, Vespertilio 
emarginatus. 
notched (mocht), a. 1. Having a notch or 
notches; nicked; indented. 

The middle claw of the heron and cormorant is toothed 
and notched like a saw. Paley, Nat. Theol., xiii, 
2. Closely ent; cropped, as hair: applied by 
the Cavaliers to the Roundheads. 


š e st of the notch’d ras- 
ag ema mr | E Ce Canis i. (Daties.) 
3. In zoől., having one or more angular inci- 
sions in the margin; emarginate—4. In bot., 
very coarsely dentate, the upper side of the 
teeth being nearly horizontal, as in the leaves of 
Rhus toricodendron.— Notched falcon. See falcon. 


notchel (noch’el), v. t. See nochel. 


notching (noch’ing), r. 


jng-adz (noch’ing-adz); n. 


E. H. Knight. 


(noch’ wëd), n. 


wing noch’wing), 2. 
ot an Rhacodia 'eaudana: an Eng 


eollectors’ name. 


Sp. Pg. It. nota, < 


Cf. notel, a] 1. A mark or to 


[Verbal n. of notch, 
v.] 1. A notch or series of notches.—2. In 
s gulleting— 3. In carp., a simple 
ier method of joining timbers in a frome; eit re 
a5 tai 7 " -joints. 
The former won, says the “ Annual Remie RH py dovetails or by square jomts or ap-jom 
->ii Calki ing, and searfing are forms of it. 
Calking, halving, g Neuere 
: Roe = 
with a bit either of large curvature or near 
the breast-bone between straight, used for notching timbers in making 


nes 7 f 
Sechi “machine (noch’ing-ma-shén? pm 1. 
In sheef-metal working, & form of stamping- 
ress for cutting the corner notehes in making 
are es, and other shapes of sheet-metal. 
n An jil-smelting 
‘henopodiun Vulraria, of the northern 

bes et the Old World. Also called stinking 


of part 
bone, for the reception =-orach: 
falnar fie notch goosefoot and dog’s-0 a ee 


arly mod. E. an ngat < MES 
ie, a note, mark, point (no m 
ore AS. not, a mark, note),< OF. note, P.note= 
L. nota, a mark, sign, aiti- 
4, note, < noscere, pp- notus, 


note 


which a thing may be known; a sign; stamp; 
badge; symbol; in logie, a character or quality. 
Patience and perseyerance be the proper notes whereby 
God’s children are known from counterfeits. p 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 71. 
This difference we declyne, not as doth the Latines and 
Greekes, be terminationes, but with noates, after the maner 
of the Hebrues, quhilk they cal particles. A Y 
A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. BY p. 29. 
Some natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 2 
It is a note 
Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 
For these poor trifles. B. Jonson, Sejanus, V. 8. 


2. Significance; consequence; distinction ; rep- 
utation. 
To be adored 


With the continued style and note of gods | 
Through all the provinces, were wild ambition. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2. 
Add not only to the number, but the note of thy genera- 
tion. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 32. 


Except Lord Robert Kerr, we lost nobody of note. 
Walpole, Letters, TI. 19. 


8. Notice; observation; heed. 
Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 120. 

T have made some extracts and borrowed such facts as 

seemed especially worthy of note. r 
0. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 
4. Notice; information; intelligence. 
She that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post — 
The man i’ the moon 's too slow. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 248. 
5. A mark on the margin of a book drawing 
attention to something in the text; hence, a 
statement subsidiary to the text of a book elu- 
cidating or adding something; an explanatory 
or critical comment; an annotation. In print- 
ing: (a) An explanatory statement, or reference to author- 
ity quoted, appended to textual matter and set in smaller 
type than the text. Notes are of several kinds. A cut-in 
note is sct in a space left in the text, near the outer mar- 
gin, and as nearly as possible in line with the matter re- 
ferred to. A cerfer-note is placed between two columns, 
as in cross-references in some editions of the Bible. A 
side-note or marginal note is placed in the outer margin of 
the page, parallel with the lines of the text. A foot-note, 
or boltom note, follows the text at the foot of the page, 
but does not encroach on the margin, as side-notes do. A 
shoulder-note is one at the upper inner corner of a page. 
In some countries, as China and Japan, all notes are 
placed at the top of the page. (V) One of the marks used 
in punctie the text: as, the note of admiration or of 
exelamation (!); the note of interrogation (2). 
6. A minute or memorandum, intended to assist 
the memory, or for after use or reference: as, 
I made a note of the circumstance: generally 
in the plural: as, to take oles of a sermon or 
speech; to speak from notes. 

To conferre all the obseruations and notes of the said 
ships, to the intent it may appeare wherein the notes do 
agree and wherein they dissent. 

Haktuytť’s Voyages, I. 226. 
Mr, L—1 was so kind as to accede to my desire that 


he would take notes of all that occurred. 
Poe, Tales, I. 124. 


7. pl. A report (verbatim or more or less con- 
densed) of a speech, discourse, sfatement, tes- 
timony, or the like.—8. A list of items; an in- 
ventory; a catalogue; a bill; an account; a 
reckoning. 


Here is now the smith’s note fur shoeing and plough- 
irons. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., y. 1. 19. 


Give me a mute of all your things, sweet mistress ; 
You shall not lose a hair. = 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, v. 1. 
written or printed paper acknowledging 
and promising payment: as, a promis- 
te; a bank-note ; a note of hand (that is, 
ed promise to pay a sum of money); a 

e no 


wenty-pound note every Christmas, and 
“etn Disraeli, Sybil, p. 187. 


an “Elle yous suit,” 
yours.” 
ennyson, Edwin Morris. 


ic or o cial communication in 
„in ict sense, 
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which they have expressed their mare in their Collective 
tate. will be effected and maintained. o urg 
Note, will be clfecter i iightly Rev., N. Sy XXXIX. 286. 
12, A small size of paper used for writing let- 
ters or notes.— 13. In musie: (a) In the stafi- 
notation, a character or sign by which a tone 
is recorded and represented to the eye. Anote 
consists of from one to three parts — the head, the stem or 
fail, and one or more pennants, flags, OF hooks, N Ñ or p 2, 
which are often extended from one note to another in the 
form of bars, when two or more notes of the same denomi- 
nation are grouped together, The pitch of the 
tone is indicated by the posit the note on the stafi 
relative to the clef and the ke (See staff, clef, 
signature, key.) The relative dur the tone is indi- 
cated by the shape of the note. The system of notes now 
in use includes the following: the breve, || | ; the semi- 
co 
the minim or half-note, | ~s the 
is =| 
crotchet or_quarter- note, ø | ; the guarer or eighth-note, 


breve or whole-note, 2 ; 


e ` 
7 etrte 4 P 

5 > semi rer or sixteenth-note, „N 
Dp B ole; the semiquarer i, sA 
=. the demisemiquarer or thirty-second-note, N & 
£ cM 2 


=p and the hemidemisemiquaver or sixty-fourth-note, 
se 

28 

82 =. Fach of these notes may be placed upon any 
o Zoe 


staff-degree, and thus may signify a tone of any pitch 
whatever, Each of them, also, may have any time-value 
whatever, but when in a particular piece or passage a 
definite time-value is assumed for any one of the: f; 
breve is then regarded equal in that piece or pas 

to two semibreves, a semibreve to two minims, 0 minim 
to two crotchets, ete. - In other words, as a metrical 
notation, this system of notes is relative to an assumed 
value for one species, but absolute and definite after such 
an assumption. The pitch-value of a note nay be modi- 
fied by an accidental (which see), though the latter may 
also be regarded as changing the staff rather than the note. 
The time-value of a note may be modified by various marks, 

\ 
such as a dot after it (as 2: or g) which lengthens the 
ES 


— 
| 


note by one half its original value; the tie( | or) a 
ner 
which binds two notes on the same pitch together and 
adds their respective values together ; the pause, hold, or 
fermata (®© or w), which lengthens the value of the note 
indefinitely according to the will of the performer ; the 


staccato (= Z or | |), which shortens the actual du- 
ES og 


ration of the note and supplies the deficiency by a si- 
lence or rest, (See the various words.) This system is de- 
rived from the medieval systems, though with important 
changes. The Gregorian system of notes, which is still 
in use, is much nearer to the medieval system. Itincludes 
the following notes: the large, ™; the long, ™; the 
breve, I; and the semibreve,® or ®. These in turn were 
derived from the early neumes. They were first used mere- 
ly as indications of pitch, their time-value being indefl- 
nite, and dependent wholly upon the text sung to them; 
but they acquired a definite metrical significance under 
mensurable music. In modern usage they are generally 
treated as metrical. A special development of the ordi- 
nary system of notes is that of character-notes, which are 
yaried in shape so as to indicate not only various time- 
yalues, but also the scale-values or characteristic qualities 
oi the tones indicated. Thus, the tonic or do is always 
represented by one shape, the dominant or sol by another, 
the subdominant or fa by a third, etc. The system thus 
aims to secure at once the utility of the staff and of a ref- 
erence to theabstract scale. (b) A musical sound or 
tone, in general or particular: as, the note of a 
bird; the first note of asong, ete. [This use of the 
word, as applied to musical tones, is very common, but is 
confusing and inaccurate. } 
y nder lynde in alaunde lenede ich a stounde, 
To lithen here laies and here loneliche notes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 65. 
_My uncle Toby. sinking his voice a note, resumed the 
discourse as follows. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 21. 


(ce) A digital or key of the keyboard: as, the 
white and black notes of the pianoforte. [This 
usage is also common, but very objectionable.) 
—14. Harmonious or melodious sound; air; 
tune; voice; tone. 
Thenne pipede Pees of poetes a note. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 454. 
I made this ditty, and the note to it. 
te : B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
his worship was here, you dare not say so.— 
comes, here he comes.— Now you'll aren your aae es 
é Sheridan, The Camp, i. 1. 
15ł. A point marked; a degree. 
Hit is sykerer by southe ther th regne 
Than in the north by meny Se A aene 
oee Piers Plowman (C), ii. 118. 
8 note, a note representing a E 
Dhatic tone, as on the first beat of a 
omamen al or ypbeltiary note, a note representing a 
one supplemental or subordinate to a principal tone, as. an 
app í pinra or one of the subordinate tones of a turn, 
e aber =i Accidental or chromatic 
yen eaat, and thus repre- 
n a piece.— Ac- 
commodation, adjunct, allotment note, Sec the 
í words.— Approved ne. approvel.— 
“8 11 é E ote, a writing-pa- 
pees elie inches. Black note, (a) 
with a solid head, as øl- (b) A black digital on the 
) Bought note, a written EAN of a 


Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ee Y Et 


<a not 
te sen to the buyer] À 
ee tgat ANA sold joey, Y they 
f ime, the former } sin? Ay 
atter to the seller, 
My eae into disuse, à 
each broker ae ae 
transaction on a 
where the matter jg 
een to the 
dishee and Simonds 
Broker’s note. Sectrg 
(«).— Choral, circula; 
rative, demand note S 
matic note. See accidentar mre tte 


with a hold or pause upon it, a 
as 


c 2 
whose time-value is increaseq k 
3 ta one 

after it, aso. Gag 2 a io a 
note with two dots ; am 
Nannie longer 

ouble note, in musi 
whole notes; a breve. polation a 
to a chord: opposed to a paati 
flash, forwarding note. 
mental note. Same asm 
under Sundamental),— ids 
eet 1.—Grace-note, See oe ths’ 

[armonic note. See harmonic? snd emj 
or tone maintained in one part whi 
gress.—Identical note. Seezan ie 
in medieval mensurable music an 
one opposed to a perfect nole, whe : 
shor ones.— Leading note,master ny u 
F Mensural note. Seemensural Erno 
t a Hee of counterpoint in whi h 
and the accompanying voice-parts Tavs eats 

ON: 
Opposed to ty ; 
N 


decoraja Mt 
he adje eMo 
ndamenta { 


xin 


There are in it two reasonable faj 


whence one may borrow a booke to onea aad lrig 
ber, tity 


Evelyn, Diary, April A ue 
Ay 


Open note. (a) A note wit f 
tone produced from an Sen e eue, 4 
ment, or a note representing such a toners instr. 
See passing-note.— Perfect note, in medi Fassing noe i 
music, a note equal to three short ones: OAA i 
perfect note.— Reciting note, in chanting, a note via | 
upon which several syllables are recited or intone k 
monotone.— Reclaiming note, in Scots lar, a notice ¢ 
appeal.— Slurred note, a note connected with anti 
note a slur, indicating that both are to be sung ts 
single syllable, or to be played by one motion of the vidlis 
bow.—Stopped note, a tone produced from a stoppal 
string of a stringed instrument, or a note re 
such a tone.— Suspended note, See suspenain 
note, a note connected with another note bya 
cating that the time-values of the two are to be 
together without repetition.— Tironian notes. S 
nian.—To sound a note of warning, to give acaka 
or admonition. 


The note of warning has been 


Qa 


sounded more than ont 
The Nation, XLVIII 


Triple-dotted note, a note with three dots after fhm 
ing ats time-value seven eighths longer than tral 
without the dots.— White note. (a) Same aa ler 
(a). (b) A white digital on the keyboard. =8y1. ð. 4 
tion, ete. See remark, n. : noting: 
note! (not), v.; pret. and pp; noted, opr COL 
[Barly mod. E. also noat; < ME. A 
noter, F. noter = Sp. E 
L. notare, mark, write, Wr 
hand, make remarks or no 
mark, note: see me n. 
cte., connote, denote. ; 
; g cs i upor 
guish with a mark; set a me x i i 
Can we once imagine that Cth ‘arity ot 
afflicted with malady, or enfeeble Christ (asta) 
with deformity? Walsall, Life 0 


2. To observe car 


And note ge weel meg 
PARE SSe to Oa OT ate Essence (e 

One special Virtue may De noted i 
not noted for any special 2 

You are to note that O i, 


3 = A 
Let us first note how wide-sPrrr one 
family-cluster, considered 
society. 
3. To set do 
dum of. : 
To see a letter ill written [ 
[penned], neither iy i 
ay we leaue 
es Guevara, 
S 5 b 
Now go, write it 
book, that it may be 
ever. 
Every unguarde: 


of ati 


all love on! 
Completo Ate 


wn in writing: m 


y hi 
d word uttered by 


al enaracte™ 


in musi¢ 
. To set down 1 
E ] notes. 


with musica a 
The noted and ium. 


_ To furnish with 2 
eae To denote; ue 


p of Sey! 
fae Sinu whant 
yg. Travell, p. 3- 


the differences 


ie he seyd Ecce 


jarie of Er 


proud cit: 
Shelley, 
prand; 
noted Lucius Pella 
ardians.  « 
of th Shak., PAO ANS a, 
hie , public to 
a ct a notary P Lae 
f as- 


ab, iv. 


stigmatize. 


a 2 


3, To record, re 
Connote (see 


pat canst 50 note and pipe 


do pleasrate, Dance of Macabre. 


Ate. k = T 
2 (<L. nolus, known, pp- 

nd n.“ ji nown, DP. 
A ae see notet, n.] Te : 
re, know 


all, t 


enot ; 

ow nar ga ne spuryed s0 special 

ehan a fe Green Knight (Œ. E. I : 
famous place or city. 


t noble pas ae (Œ. E. T. S.) i. 921. 


< AS. notlu, 
, office, pusi- 
ef. Icel. not, pl, 
= OHG. nuzzi = 


: j j se, = OS. 
» enjoyment), < neólan, USC, 

YA el mh cae Tola =D. ge-nieten = MLG. 
at r i MHEG. niezen, Q. nies- 
iam onien = OHG. niozan, Ya" en, G. nies 
sne A also OHG. gi-niozan MHG. ge-niezen, G. ge- 
lie o = Teel. njota = Sw. njuta = Dan. nyde, 
ta vse, enjoy, = Goth. niutan, take part in, obtain, 


: i + ef. Lit la, use- 
nutan take (with anet); cf. Lith. nauda, use: 
one "From the same verb are derived E. 
wal and naifl.] 1. Use; employment. [Now 
oly prov. Eng.) 
A graue haue I garte here be ordande, 
That neuer was in noote; itis newe. 
York Plays, p. 371. 
But thefte serveth of wykked note, 
Hyt hangeth hys mayster by the throte. 
MS, Harl. 1701, f. 14. (Hatliwell.) 


4, Utility; profit; advantage. 


an once 
TL. oh. And than bakeward was borne all the bold Troiens, 
hmt With myche noye for the note of there noble prinse. 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. $240. 


t John Baptiste note-book (not’buk), n. 


t, or to oe 8.), P- 31- noted (n0’ted), p. a. 


2. notedlyt (nd’ted-li), adv. 
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A book in which notes 


memoranda are or mi i 
or memoranda are or may he entered, amiras un and the noter upon him, N 
a All his faults obs 3 manner, | m, Severting, have nmel 
Set in a note-bovk, learn'd, and conna weet 3. A el , Posthuma, p. 208, 
To cast into my teeth. d, and conn'd by rote, 5 notebook, [Colloq. and 


Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 93, 
[< notel ei? i 
Marked; observed eee 
I do not like examinations: 
We shall find out the truth more e 
Some other way less noted. Á 


asily 


; distinguished: 
well-known: as, 
tra nder, 
She is a holy Druid, 
A woman noted for that faith 
Beloy'd of Heaven. : 
: Fletcher (and another 2), Prophetess, i. 2 
It [Tyre] is not at present noted for the T ia 
Pococke, Description of the 
There are two brothers of his, William a if ‘ 
e s am and Walter Ẹ 
Esquires, both members of parliament, and Aaaah 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iy. L 
Not to draw our philosophy from too prof Enns 
we shall have recourse to a noted GEN Doon Hee 
5 : ne Hume, Essays, i. 23, 
3+. Notorious; of evil reputation. 
Neither is it for your credit to walk the str. i 
ree 
woman so noted. Beau. and FL, Woman Mate ea 
=$Syn. 2. Celebrated, Notable, etc. (see famous), wel kn i 
conspicuous, famed. j Coleman: pst 


that piety, 


yrian purp 
East, II. i. 83, 


) With particular no- 
tice; exactly; accurately. 
Lucio. Do you remember what you said of the duke? 
Duke. Most notedly, sir. Skak., M. for M., eee. 


u being noted; distinction; eminence: celeb- 

rity. 

notefult (not’ful), u. [ME.,< note? + -ful.] Use- 
ful; serviceable. 

Suffreth this man to be cured and heeled by myne Muses, 
that is to seyn by noteful sciences. z 
Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 1. 

notefulheadt, n. [ME. notefulhed; noteful + 
-head.| Utility: service; profit. 

Notelæa (not-e-lé’ii), n. (NL. (Ventenat, 1803), 
< Gr. véroc, the south or southwest, + é.aia, 
the olive-tree: see olive.] A genus of shrubs 
or trees of the order Oleacee and the tribe Olei- 
new, known by the broad distinct petals and 
fleshy albumen. There are 8 species, mostly Austra- 
lian. “They bear opposite leaves, small flowers in axillary 
clusters, and roundish drupes. N. ligustrina is the Tas- 
manian ironwood, found also in southeastern Australia, a 
bush or small tree with extremely hard and close-grained 
wood, mottled at the center like olive, used for pulley- 
blocks, turnery, etc. N. longifolia is another ironwood 
or mock-olive of Norfolk Island and parts of Australia. 
N. ovata is the dunga-runga of New South W ales. 

noteless (not’les),a. [< notet, n., t -less.) 1. 
Not attracting notice; unnoticed; unheeded. 


note: 


u 
Jo. noteworthil 


worthy.) 
observed 5 remarkable: 
or notice, 


perfect 


not-for-thati, conj. [ME. not (noght) 


e 
nevertheless. 


noragi nothaki, n. Obsolete forms of nut- 


not-headedt (not’hed‘ed), a. 


T a head. Also nott-headed. See 
Ol-, (l. 


Ks nothert, 4., pron., and conj. Sa i 
notedness (no’ted-nes), n. ‘The state or quality nothing (uth ing), me Ye ae Oe 


nothing 


local.) 


Tert, 7. An o nt of notaryi 


% bsolete varia 
7 Ina man- 
; noticeably, 
f “PHi-nes), a. 
t of being noteworthy, ee 
~ [C nota + 
g noted or carefully 


„(nöt wér” pHi), a 
Worthy of bein 
worthy of observation 


This by way is noteicoortht 
vicoorthie. that the Danes had j- 
or rather a lame and liping rale in this a 
Holinshed, Hist. Eng., vii. 1. 
3, when thou haply seest 
worthy object in thy aval 
Shak., T. G. of Va, 11.13, 


_(noght) for that, 
-] Notwithstanding: 


Think on thy Proteu 
Some rare note- 


t¢.; prop. as three words. 


And yut 2ot for-that Gaftray t 
t at Gaffray tombled 
Anon releuing in wighty TAE EN 


Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4703. 


Having a not 


Your nott-headed country gentleman, 
Chapman, Widow's Teara, i. 4. 


i < ME. no thing, na 
thing, £ AS. ndn thing, no E see nonel, n02, 
and thing!.) 1. No thing; not anything; not 
something; something that is not anything. 
The conception of nothing is reached by reflecting that a 
noun, or name, in form, may fail to have any correspond- 
ing object; and nothing is the noun which by its very defi- 
nition is of that sort. (a) The non-existent. 
Surely [that force and violence] was very great whieh 
consumed four Cities to nothing in so short a time. 
Stilling sleet, Sermons, L i. 
(b) A non-existent something, spoken of positively, so that 
the literal meaning is absurd, 
The poet’s pen 
.. gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Shak., M, N. D., V. 1. 18. 
Oh Life, thou Nothing's younger Brother! _ 
So like, that one miglit take one for the other! 
Cowley, Pindarie Odes, ix. L 
Nothing must always be less than Being. 
Veitch, Introd, to Descartes’s Method, p- exvil 
(c) Not something. In this sense the word is more dis- 
tinctly no thing; and the sentence containing nothing 
merely contradicts a corresponding sentence containing 
something in place of nothing. 


And from hens schal tow bere no 


thg; but as thou 


pen nti 3. Affairs matter: business: seg $ ight lle naked schalle thi Body 
Maule "Atar; matter; business; concern; event; A courtesan, were born naked, righte so alle na ; 
0) see Let her wat sinh, nfl and taknorn, Pentel Ùn to BBG Dat eT ae, v. 209 
noting. , ther is some note that i lfi even y Yet she’s betray’d by some trick of herown. i 4 
if Of. Pa es York Plays, on 208. : “Dekker aa Middleton, Honest Whore, I. iv. 1. Rat A oan eee is a ae! eas Lii L 
far’ millere gooth agay yor arin eless blot on a remembered name! 2 s by his 3 & Ee 
shot But dooth his note oa oras Pata 1. 148 pice BES Shelley, Adonais, xxxvii. You plead so well, I can AoT you ety a ante! 
‘nold,§ To noye hym nowe is youre noote. >> 9, Unmusical. [Rare.] s $ : 
piati But zitt the lawe lyes in my lotten e, Parish-Clerk with noteless tone. F 3 = I can alledee ovate against your Practice 
disti The chiet note of York Plays, p. 222. D'Urfey, Two Queens of Brentford, È ae ? But youri eee eherley, Love in a Wood, L L 
palk. long; wheretore'y Scholar, you say, is to govern his telessness (n6t’les-nes) n. The state of be- 5 f having nothing to do, but 
; I NA eath govern his notelessnes June singi _ Iam under the misfortune 0 Z 
ya 4E Bean eaves onian Hater, v. 3. ing noteless, unmarked, unnoticed, or insigniti it is a misfortune which, thank my A A 
or fi i po oy an-Hater, v. 3. ‘ x 
iat t, Expedition: aN ee cant. bear. : s 
ant tie; fay.) UNdertaking; enterprise; con- notelet (ndt‘let), n, [K notet, Ms + let} A o 4 cipher; naught—8. A thing of ta trifle 
ey Pombo the noble shippes, that to tt little note Ee lett luminous work. queres; N R eae oie : 
D 3 apes, that to the note y 5 A si igra ra notelet to a vo is a ; s ks Í ng, W la, 
nee Then Tata of Troy (E. E. T. 8), L ee A sinele ra Quarterly Rev., CX Ae si. All that he speaks is ‘D varlowe, Edward IL, i 4. 
Neghit to then oecthe, with a sad pepull, : 5fte-mi-gō'nus), n. [NL., ir- from an enemy, my brother, 
pees ; AO ide pepull, Notemigonus (no’te ae eae ) Hale $ Jorim, Tea peah distances and modest difference, 
es. I te? (ng Hon of Troy (È. E. 5 ree. < Gr. varoc, the back, T ngi, US = ` arn of empty friends loud nothings. 
sth LE RA t.t; pret. and p T at D SA ale ] A venus of American breams Be Than from a race of empty friend batt the MINT, L 1 
3 -noten noto € Pp: Noted, pyr. noting, ue: st inated back, as : 
en AY Wer 56 »Rotien, < AS i ı Ppr. noting. sessed and almost carmate : ing is this little span 
€: See 9 en ae a compressed ant. ean what a nothing : 
orn enjoy not n] 1 a Sai < notu, x E EE which abounds BE eee Lord, ei a Man! arles, mallee a F 
iy rh ra ; e use of; and northern United States, on ae ae: {will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, what he 
po f *hal note hit tgga CU5 Me myn hache; the shiner or silverfish. See ci h form of nut- done for me has been a mere m. School for Scandal, v- 1 
Eny Joseph of “any Strengthe is so newed, Notemugt, n. A Middle English as aL ocoee 
PO Od eat ca o TS) pao meg: Chaucer. 5-ten-sef’a-lo-sel), m: [S We bore ourselves so to discuss. e. pje 
oi De utd; have -< 28: he notes very little. notencephalocele (nõ-ten-sef ad SE Kh? Lowell, Ember Picture. 
ane Pita leden th a tor, ` Gr. võroc, the back, F n E ‘of the brain Dance upon nothing. See dance Metres of being 
í | td Whines that © erthe t mor.| In teratol., prot tye nothing, the eof aa = 
w lat thei le tolden her 7 a tumor. ] 7 : neck — Ni 
dya mety adn that mel odos from a cleft in the back of he e DNI., Gm Next to notalag, Seye tem, and they scene cane 
o a ine Ph ie trewe. notencephalus (oten a naa ay Tn teratol., Laws was less ae year ten, ov aliowplush Papers, i. 
Prov. Ene ; + (©), xviii. 101. võroç, the bac yk i 3 nex for nez . PA nagh 7 3 
i $ «Eng, ToC, Trops ocele. | $ than. š 
í A dialectal ae all uses.] a monster exhibiting notencep hay a writing Nothing but, only: Seay wol hym visite, 
Et Of c; ant of neati, T (nôt’ pā” per). Ne py si Telleth hym t! rol BY i 
net he ttle, both note-pape: ea fnitely described y Have I nothyng dut rested me a lit 
Scots (Arh note and sheep. paper of small sizes, €e note is 5 x Sinches; “Chaucer, Merchan 
An obs ol CTS Eng. Garner, I. 126). Ccifienames. Oneleaf of commercia note, 4 x G inches; È 1 Brand, I see your 
Ste or dialectal octavo note, 44 x, 7 inches: DINE gwales note, 3 X 48 O Earl ying but th 
Ch 4 etal form of Queen note, 3} X 54 inches; Princo ST note, 7 x Sinches. “Tt noth 
te S. hnita inches; packet note, 5} X ginchess + -er}. Cf. no- Thel 


aa 


; m, t < as 
? Push with eae ee aoten CA ay 


tary}, notator.] i Oon 
or takes notice.—2t- An annotate 


nothing 


But, yet, methinks, my father’s execution 
Was Teehing tees than bloody tyranny. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., ii. 5. 100. 
Nothing off! a cautionary order to a helmsman to keep 
the mip close to the wind.— Privative nothing, the ab- 
sence of being in a subject capable of being.—To come 
to nothing, to go for nothing. Sce the yerbs.—To 
make no of, See makel, ‘ 
nothing (nuth’ing), adv. [< ME. nothing, no- 
thinge; prop. acc. or instr. of nothing, x.) In 
no degree; not at all; in no way; not. 
Thou art nothynge curteyse. Merlin (E. E. T. SXi. 127. 
But for my mistress, 
I nothing know where AOL why gone, 
‘or wh he purposes return. 
aaa Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 3. 14. 


Our social monotone of level days 
Might make our best seem banishment: | 
But it was nothing £0. Lowell, Agassiz, iv. 2. 


nothingarian (nuth-ing-a‘ri-an), a. and n. [< 
nothing +-arian.] I. a. Having no particular 
belief, especially in religious matters; indiffer- 
ent. 

The blessed leisure of wealth was not to him the occa- 
sion of a nothingarian dilettantism, of idleness or selfish 
pursuits of vanity, pleasure or ambition. 

Open Court, Jan. 3, 1889, p. 1393. 

TI. n. One who is of no particular belief, es- 
pecially in religious matters. [Colloq.] 

nothingarianism (nuth-ing-a’ri-an-izm),n. [K 
nothingarian + -ism.] Absence of definite be- 
lief, especially in religion. [Colloq.] 

Areaction from the nothingarianism of the last century. 

Church Times, Sept. 9, 1881, p. 594. (Encyc. Dict.) 
nothing-dot, n. [< nothing, n., obj., + do}, v-] 
A do-nothing; an idler. 
What innumerable swarms of nothing-does beleaguer 
this city! Rev. T. Adams, Works, TI. 182. 
nothing-gift (nuth’ing-gift), n. A gift of no 
worth. [Rare.] $ 
Laying by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 86. 
nothingism (nuth’ing-izm), n. [< nothing + 
-ism.] Nothingness; nihility. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
The attempted religion of Spiritism has lost one after 
another every resource of a real religion, until risu solvun- 
tur tabule, and it ends in a religion of Nothingism. 
F. Harrison, Pop. Sci, Mo., XXV. iv. 451. 
nothingness (nuth’ing-nes), n. [< nothing + 
-ness.] 1. The absence or negation of being; 
nihility ; non-existence. 
It will never 
Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymion, i. 3. 
2. Insignificance; worthlessness. 
Good night! you must excuse the nothingness of a super- 
numerary letter. Walpole, Letters, II. 390. 


The insipidity, and yet the noise — the nothingness, and 
yet the self-importance — of all these people! 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 22. 


8. A thing of no consequence or value. [Rare.] 


; T, that am 
A nothingness in deed and name. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 1039. 
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Nothochlena (noth-6-k16’nii), n. [NL (Rob- 
ert Brown, 1810), < Gr. vófoç, spurious, + y2aiva, 
acloak.} A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, the 
eloak-ferns, with marginal sori which are at 
first roundish or oblong, soon confluent into a 
narrow band, without indusium, but sometimes 
covered at first with the inflexed edge of the 
frond. The genus is widely dispersed and is closely al- 
lied to Cheilanthes, from which it differs by the absence of 
the indusium. About 35 species are known, of which num- 
ber 12 are North American. See cut in preceding column. 

Notholena (noth-0-lé’nii), 9. Same as Notho- 
ehlana. 2 

nothosaur (noth’6-sar), n. 
family Nothosaurida. 

Nothosauria (noth-6-si’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
Nothosaurus.) An order of extinct saurians 
named from the genus Nothosaurus. By recent 
herpetologists they are associated with the 
sauropterygians. See Sauropterygia. 

nothosaurian (noth-6-si’ri-an), a. and ts Lets 
Of or pertaining to the Nothosauria. 

II. n. A nothosaur. 

Nothosauride (noth-6-si’ri-de), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Nothosaurus + -ide.) A family of extinet 
sauropterygian reptiles, typified by the genus 
Nothosaurus. They had many peculiarities in the ver- 
tebra and members. The scapula had a small ventral or 
precoracoidal plate, and the coracoids had a short median 
symphysis. The humerus and femur were elongated, and 
the former only slightly expanded distally; the terminal 
phalanges were clawed. The species lived in the Triassic 
epoch, and were apparently of terrestrial habits. 

Nothosaurus (noth-o-si’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vóðoc, spurious, + cavpoc, & lizard.] A genus 
of extinct plesiosaurs of the order Sawropte- 
rygia, or giving name to the Nothosauria. N. 
mirabilis is an example. 

notice (nd’tis),x. [< OF. notice, notisse, notesce, 
notece, F. notice = Sp. Pg. noticia = It. notizia, 
notice, < L. notitia, a being known, fame, know- 
ledge, idea, conception, < ndtus, pp. of noscere, 
know: see 2otel.] 1. The act of observing, 
noting, or remarking; observation. [Rarely 
in the plural.] 

To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 166. 
See what it is to trust to imperfect memory, and the 


A reptile of the 


erring notices of childhood! Lamb, Old Benchers. 
The notice of this fact will lead us to some very impor- 
tant conclusions. Trench. 


2. Heed; regard; cognizance; note: as, to take 
notice. 
Bring but five and twenty: to no more 
Will I give place or notice. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 252. 
Mr. Endicot, taking notice of the disturbance that be- 
gan to grow amongst the people by this means, . . . con- 
yented the two brothers before him. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 148. 
__ The rest of the church is of a gaudy Renaissance ; yet 
it deserves some notice from the boldness of its construc- 
tion. : E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 50. 
8. Intimation; information; intelligence; an- 
nouncement; warning; intimation beforehand: 
as, to bombard a town without notice. 
I have . . . given him notice that the Duke of Corn- 
wall and Regan his duchess will be here. 
ae Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 3. 
God was pleased, in all times, to ica - 
kind REN the other pace ee o 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 131. 
Thad now notice that my deare friend Mrs. Godolphin 
a returning from Paris. Evelyn, Diary, April 2, 1676. 
t the door thereof I found a small Line hanging down, 
which I pull’'d; and a Bell ringing within gave notes of 
my Being there: yet, no body appearing presently, I went 
in Soa Te 7 Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 94. 
_ Spirit ings belong to spirits; w = 
tices proportionable to then amen ao Too 
: Evelyn, To Rey. Father Patrick. 
Before him came a forester of Dean, 
Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
‘ te that all his fellows. Tennyson, Geraint. 
shall send Miss Temple notice that she is to t 
neen so that there will be no difficulty aE SE 
= er. 5 z Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, iv. 
5 sere bon direction; order. 
'o give notice, that no manner of pe 
rson 
At any time have cone unto the rinces, 
hak., Rich. JTI., iii. 5. 109. 
His Epistles and Satires are full of tices for the 
cOnancte and & are full of proper notices for the 
of life in a court. Steele, Tatler, No. 173. 


5. ay Seminit, note, or writing conveying 
rmation or warning: as, a notice warning 


off trespassers; an obi : ; 
a verbal r written a onary. notice. Specifically, 


ritten to a certai 

) ee something is required of him, aa AS 

; e done which concerns him. 3 
fe (a) Information; knowledge of 
re specifically designated actual no- 
may be inferred from circumstances, 
ue mailing of a letter justifies the in- 
t was addressed became cogni- 
he may disproye the fact, and 


Notidanj a 


thus destroy the i 
nferen 
as ought to excite a (0) Sy, 
h 


of ordinary 
a prud 
further inquiry Te 
more specifi Wich yy 
Const ive weally desi P 
'onstructive notice i s 
the existence of ‘ican a by 
anda purchaser of the Ieee 
in which case the rec ana 
a purchaser takes a a is cor 
relying on the fact th ¢ from the 
in fact a prior purchet the x 
„prior purcha p 
land, having paid Sre ig 
constructive notice: a its in whic 
not having made in at {nel 
had actual notice of th ma 
structive notice originated paor 
may, for the protection t G 
treated as if he had n ce aen 
formation. (e) Inform ti ad 
pe SSO a 
one party in interest ters communi 
contract provides that it another, ag 
either party on notice: nay bote it 
nee express notice, 
nication formally lax 
L y declar 
tion, as where notice ia 
ceedings; a notification 2 
or comments; especial] 
nouncement or critienl o. 
ment or critical rey} 
duel.— Judicial notice y 
common knowledge, such 
meteorological facts, the gene; 
which a judge or court may tal 
quiring evidence to be adduced. 
in com. law, a notice given to a draw 
bill or note has been presented foe ot ind 
ment) and the demand has beer Panes 
such a notice is to charge the is feel S 
bility as such.— Notice of proti aat, in ane y 
of dishonor which states that a be en 
tested. But this term is often used i eg as Ben 
of protest as not necessarily implyi et le tte 
protest, except in the case of Tp ai p atni] otari] 
which requires such technical protest pa eeni 
tice, a paid advertisement in a news ape ading a 
such form, style of type, ete., as to Nein inserted h 
of current news-matter or of an editorial ite 
give notice. (a) To inform; announce Detorehands wie 
notify. (b) Specifically, to warn an employer th a 
about to leave his or her service. =Syn. 1 Attention 
servation, remark.— 3. Notification, advices, Be 
notice (no’tis), v. t.; pret. and pp. noticed, pp, 
noticing. [= Sp. Pg. noticiar = It. notiziare, n- 
tice; from the noun.] 1. To take notice of 
perceive; become aware of; observe; take eg- 
nizance of: as, to pass a thing without n 
licing it. 


He did stand a little forbye, 

And noticed well what she did say. 

Willie’s Ladye (Child's Ballads, 1.10, 

She was quite sure baby noticed colours; . + shews 
absolutely certain baby noticed flowers. 


‘Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ir. 

2. To refer to, consider, or remark upon; ma 
tion or make observation on; note. 

This plant deserves to be noticed in this Bee Tad 

of enfranchisement ty 

od by his master. 


rt and ‘Archeol., p 
[o 


I have already noticed that form 
which a slave was dedicated to a 

C. T. Newton, 4 a 

3. To treat with attention and civilities: 


loq.] f 
“But of course, my dear, you did 


Tor ired a lady-baronetess. 
ple inquired y: Sire. Gore, Two AT 
a notice or 


not notice such Ke 


“Aristoeracies 22 
jntipe 
4. To give notice to; serve 
tion upon; notify. 
Mr. Duckworth, . - 
the period of young Mason 
self terribly aggrieved. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Perceive, Observe, 
remark. Soe 
noticeable (nd‘ti-sa-b), ra 
1. Capable of being notic 
Tt became evident that a 


i fl 
sceable tinge of color had lu: 
AE the sunken small veins © 


2. Worthy of no 


attract attention. : T 
A noticeable Man W ith om S 


Wordsworth, Stanzas written in 
(no‘ti-sa-Dli), os 


. when noticed to gi 
n’s com 


tice or obse 


v. 
noticeably : 
manner or degrees ep 
served: as, 0 
notice-board Gon r 
which a notice to 
ill be punis 
ree otice-boards observ 
noticer (n0‘ti-sé) 
who noie u 
Notidani (19-16 $ 
danus.| A family ° 


Notid ide 
otidania& 
tidanus + 140. 


ition, oh 


0, P 
are, nò 
tice ol; f 
Ke cog- 
Out Be 


s, L16 
shews 
id, iv. È 
ny mét- 


pe Tel 
ement bY 


ed bY the genus 


hi: g e 
a8 selachians hav 
Trsa _ no winker 


j id, Pih al 
hes eves end WEG or P trop’ 
ee real sw sare ge widely ha EL 


pore and He rranchus ar edge 
J mi” ee ue ig, and Hezane oian 
pe i eet An ia 
k Hien Ci vOTl- 
ji Nl. : 
potid and DOr nus); n Din eoe to 
at Os patid Ated dorsal fn Yair, come- 
í oh sharpo pack, + idan io, e 
ee 5 6 1 The typica ewhich see for 
a ie see Jjed Hexanchus 
INe a 
ie, BS ify + -able. 
gid an fi-a-bl), a. (S REN ra | 
etl) ple (20 Ue de aga o 
st be hority- 
Es E on m ble diseases being respec 
Lancet, No. 3446, p- 565. 
= F, noti- 
on), n- [= 2 
: a notificação = It. 
atio(n-), < L. notifi- 


iealim= PC MEL, notifica 1 1. The act of 
tihe own: Se°, notify. R 
Pare, mA know ig notice; the act of making 
ama ivi! 


g, oF proclaiming. wD 
i e5 ssufiiciently 
gih jicati this name, sends ussu licien ly 
r ithe tiation of t the assurance of an ev erlast 
fni a establish God Donne, Sermons, V. 
7 jia a ge 

ivi ajal notice 
any, the act of giving oe I gi 
ion by writing, or by other means: 
realli ust take place in three 
J ico given in words or writing, or 

5 


' depressed out of 
og... elevated or d ssed out oi 
A o tone breadth or longways, may, by agree- 

4 oe eal variety of notifications. 


menh, give Sher, Elements of Speech, p. 4. Catha m.) 
eriting which communicates informa- 
4, The writing | ifati ete 
-an advertisement, citation, 2 soe 
tion; OP efi), v. t; pret. and pp. notified, 
notify (nō ti-fi), V. &; pret. = eas 

z notifying. [< ME. notifier, < OF. notifier, 
eke, i notifier, make known, = Sp. Pg. 
vatiicar = It. notificare, < L. notificare, make 
known, € nötus, PP- of noscere, know, oe 
io, make: see notet, a., and fy.) 1. To pub- 
lish; proclaim; give notice or information of; 
make known. 

For Scripture is not the only law whereby God hath 
opened his will touching all things that may be done, but 
there are other kinds of laws which notify the will of God. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 2. 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by those 
respective appellations by which they are notified and con- 
veyed to the mind. South, Sermons. 

When he [Jesus] healed any person in private, without 
i directing him to notify the cure, he then enjoined 
ie him on purpose to obviate all possible suspi- 
a T ator contrivance. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, Il. i. 

a oe note of; observe. 

erde al this thynge Cryseyde wel ynogh, 

And every word gan for to notifie. ees 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1591. 
orm by words or writ- 
sage, or by any signs 

h 33 y D, 

, the public are hereby 


8, To give noti i 
ey give notice to; inf 
g: M person or by m 

etare understood : 5 
: a E Das. 
ation (n5%g 
Sey hon), ie (COB. notion, F. notion 
zine, Ch, aa ees = Pg. noção = It. no- 
Wiking nee a becoming acquainted, 
stigation, a e, an examination, an in- 
eren y a Conception, id i 
ae PP: nõtus, Inow: see , T E Lue 
. ap Oe ee notel.] 1. A general 
nating. Thus, ty Tepresentation of a state 
orem js comprei Al enunciation of a geomet- 
il at way can te ended by means of notions, and 
tis gf) he min p Property to be proved be firmly 
: ne distinct from other proper- 
i ü ram a aS proye the theorem 
Seto agi nation y Invo) ving a repre- 
ste animowana ei sed 


Som 
than gp Plexion of maps 
negation in the! is nothing else but an affirma- 


Burgers icin ya ing or speech. 
E notion > T. Oy a Gentleman, I. ii. 4. 


employed i 
ing note the F -Oyed as convertible; 
Of view pome they denote it in 
A no act of yiu 
act of comprehend- 
Trait’ act ofẹ Maracteri ed G various qualities by 
ae : E, sign dengena signifies 
St that at Lect whi, te Various eS 
Rises ct, ch its qualities AONO ne 
ses ; or the 
Mh sa Sine dits product.” like conception, 
ted iy 


ce Lectures on Logic, vii. 
erlang religion, but that it 


Tory Foxhunter. 
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Our notions of things are ne i tobra; hiate 
with the things themselves: they aoe, S S AARIATE 2 i 


re $ 5 are aspect The Francei: 
more or less exact, and sometimes A mistake a of ier, fall place here, comtas Gin Jerusalem have a 
> H Newman, Gram, of Assent, o' they wear thi notion of physicians 
2. A thought; a sonnet Assent, iv. their habit, physicians, 


Pococke, Descriptt 

Soncepti 7 i f the East, I 
Conception and notion Reid seems Yankee notions, small or inexpensive s 1 58, 
sometimes, for cognition in EE vu employ, at least gaa such as are Pesta r miscellaneous ar- 


Sir W. Hamilton, in Reid, Supplementary Dissertations Á inéti kee inventiveness. See 
re ms, A ca 


wn ia (note. suddenly. goods of all kinds, brought fi a 
a Pa to reveal any future events or hi : Taw the ne in the vilage shope” and 
s prophets, he then carried them either a motina” ° American tin-ware, lanterns, « A Fante 
deserts or the sea-shore, mance to tie ayn 4 G, Kennan, The Century XXXVIII s2 
I. Walton, Comple = and 2, Impressi ý ; 
Per. 1 nec str, yon Kae E p. 40, notional (nd’shon-al), a. ae OF. notionel 
q pir P. Not all, sir? but ; g. nocional; as notion + -al.| 1. Pert map 
ave some general notions, to or expressing a notion or ences iie 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii.1, tiOn; formed by abstraction and KELALA 
- S eraliza- 


Still did the Notions thron tion; al 
o ia 7 gı dA . 
About his [Harvey's] El’quent Tongue, reflection’ Produced by metaphysical or logical 


Cowley, Death of Harv: 
We hav: Note, s arvey. Letus... A 
for the amei cine a TO mene ee words pateay E that Dae relig pea coer 
: 2 eatin, e-Talk, p. 65. Nota notional : gi appear to be, 
3. In the Lockian philos., a complex id P holiness,” *Y8tem, but a vital and fruitful principle of 
' i ee pea aean Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IL. xiv 
The mind often exercises an active po’ Who can say that h is 


nye i ki e ha: 5 
these several combinations ; for, it being ae Ty Prehension of a billion or a tollen nay, any notional ap- 


with simple ideas, it can put them togel 7 J. H. N. ram. í 
compositions, and 50 make variet: Seether Aniseveral sles ne Her ee > 
g in idea only; 


: i y of comple s with. 2. [magi a sci actors 
out examining whether they exist so ia nee H r Pn existin 
hence I think it is that these ideas are called notio Pea o eA 


if they had their original and constant existence more ina; devotion being now plac'd i 
the thoughts of men than in the reality of ihien im discourses of speculative and Se ari oe ee 
Locke, Human Understanding, IL xxii. § 2. Ecelyn, Diary, Sept. 19, 1655. 
4. (Trans. of G. Begri iff.| In the Hegelian philos. ot Fugitive Theme [happiness] 
that comprehensive conception in which con- LA Oa oana 
aye i £ 4 ch con- Notional Good, by Fancy only made. 
flicting elements are recognized as mere fac- Prior, Solomon, i 
tors of the whole truth.—5. An opinion; asen- We must be wary lest we ascribe any eal PERRE 
timent >g view; especially, a somewhat vague se personality to this nature or chance ; for it is merely a 
belief, hastily caught up or founded on insaf- = 2% and Imaginary thing. Berdley, 
ficient evidence and slight knowledge of the 3. Dealing in imaginary things; whimsical; 
subject. fanciful: as, a notional man. 
Horace still charms with graceful negligence I have premised these particulars before I enter on the 
And without method talks us into sena ore main design of this paper, because I would not be thought 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey altogether notional in what I have to say, and pass only 
The truest notions in the easiest way. for a projector in morality. Steele, Tatler, No, 125, 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. Nononal: AETS i7 prontera attribute or problem 
Yet I cannot think but that these people, whohavesuch Telting to second notions. The phrase is a substitute 
notions of a supreme Deity, might by the industry and ex- for the scholastic categorematie term. r 
ample of good men be brought to embrace the Christian notionality+ (né-sho-nal’i-ti), n. [< notional 
Faith. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 9. + -ity.] The quality or condition of being 
They are for holding their notions, though all other men merely notional or fanciful; empty, unground- 
be against them. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 165. ed opinion. x 


Aiter travelling three or four miles in this valley, we I aimed at the advance of sclence by discrediting empty 
came to a road that leads eastward to Moses’s mosque. and talkative notionality. 


where the Arabs have a notion that sos was buried, and Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvii. 
E Ma a it. ; F ; “ 
some of the Mahometans Won otion of the East, II. 1.90, Rtionally (no’shon-al-i), adv. In a notional 


Now I've a notion, if a poet manner; in mental Spprenensis in concep- 
Beat up for themes, his verse will show it. tion; hence, not in reality. 
Lowell, Epistle to a Friend. Two faculties . . . notionally or really distinct. 

I believe that the great mass of mankind have not the Norris, Miscellanies. 
faintest notion that slavery was an ancient English insti- notionate (nd’shon-at), a. K notion + -atel.] 
munion: z P Frene me Lects., pP. 180. Notional; fanciful. Monthly Rev. [Rare.] 

6. A desire, inclination, intention, or senti- notionistt (nō'shon-ist), n. [< notion + -ist.] 
ment, generally not very deep nor rational; & One who holds fanciful or ungrounded opinions. 
caprice; a whim. Bp. Hopkins, Expos. of the Lord's Prayer. 

I have no notion of going to anybody's house, and have notist (mõ'tist), n. [< notel + -ist.] An anno- 
the servants look on the arms of the chaise to find out ` tator. Webster. [Rare] s 
one eae Walpole, Letters, IL 3 notitia (n6-tish’i), n. [L.: see notice.) A re- 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, ister or roll; a list, as of gifts to a monastery: 
‘And all to one loved folly sacrifice. S ader the Roman em pi re, an official list of local- 
The boy might get a notion into Bii y ities and government functionaries divided ac- 
The girl hight entangtea i eao ee Field. cording to the provinees, the dioceses, or groups 
7 . 
ik i nees, ete., of the Roman empire; hence, 
BO bobacee, 00 Le ee gaan pes a listof episcopal sees, arranged accord- 
y: it w take a noi . rae (hs “9 A FANE SREDA 
C. i ape dock, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, i. jy. gto the corresponding ecclesiastical divisions 
ind; dge; the un- rovinces, ete. 
T ahe mindi the poni of owes ee ured, through the kindness of a Jacobite Priest, 
derstanding. Procure’, ihotia of the Sees which belong to the Cop- 
is di i _ . an oficial notitia 
His notion weakens, his discernings - 


Are lethargied. a 

t ears PRA ; : 

cana viant eit ot speech Pe a knowledge: S O ie A informa- 

So told as earthly notion Ayton, P. L, VW tion, Fabyan. -r [< Notker (see 

8. In a concrete serso Te an eae Notkerian ote ia ining to one of sev- 
venience; a utensil; some small usefu def.) T Ot or rar belonging © ae 
yin the plu- monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland. The best- 


involving ingenuity or inventiveness > itscon- eral monks The be 
i ; ture: common. Balbulus (about 840- 012), ce 
nps ne church music and hym) Tie 


of sequences and proses. 


geien i. 4.247. tie Communion in EeyPt y Weale, Eastern Church, Pref. 
notitiont, ”- 


sauce, and song, 


‘And other worlds send odours, STs. 7 looms: 


‘And robes, and notions fram Young. y nee Oe 
New Amster- , t ppay xia, ta 
They [the Yankees] continued to throng lo! jmaginable, at, 2. 


dam with the most innocent counten eag as ready to 
Alling the market with their notions s 
trade with the N ederlanders 96 7, Knickerbocker, a 
see the adjec- 
Cognate, common, complex notiora py di $ 
tives.— First notion, 2 concep? shie 
alization and abstraction fro 


m 7 See 
tions. u 
under that concept.— Involution | orno by reflection 
eral 


abstraction from them.— = 
concept, class, category, me on I content myself 


` What hath been gene! rales X 
to assume under the notion of princip! Newton, Opticks. [ 


branchiate gastro- 


arUr te ny 


notobranchiate 


ppáyxa, gills: seo branchiate.) I. a. Having 
notal branchimw, or dorsal gills. Specifically—(@) 
Ofor pertaining to the Notobranchiata, an order of worms; 
dorsibranchiate, (b) Of or pertaining to the Notebran- 
chiata, n group of gastropods ; nudibranchiate. E 
II. n. A member of the Notobranchia or No- 
tobranchiata; œ dorsibranchiate or a nudibran- 


chiate. z 
notochord (n6’t9-kérd), n. [< Gx. vöror, the back, 
+ yopðý, a string.] The chorda dorsalis or primi- 
tive backbone: a fibrocellular or cartilaginous 
rod-like structure which is developed in verte- 
brates as the basis of the future spinal column, 
and about which the bodies of the future verte- 
brm are formed. It is one of the earliest embryonic 
structures, and persists throughout life in many of the 
lower vertebrates, which are on this account called noto- 
chordal; butin most casesit is soon absorbed and replaced 
bya definite cartilaginous or bony spinal column. The soft 
pulpy substance which may be seen filling in the cupped 
ends of the vertebre of a fish, as brought to the table, is a 
part or the remainsof the notochord, Anteriorly, in skull- 
ed vertebrates, the notochord runs into the base of the 
skull as far as the pituitary fossa. (See parachordal.) The 
caudal division of a notochord is often called wrochord. 
Such a structure is characteristic of tunicates or ascidians, 
called on this account Urochorda, and approximated to or 
included among vertebrates. (See Appendiculariid@.) A 
sort of notochord occurring in the acorn-worms has caused 
them to be named Hemichorda. (See Balanoglossus and 
Enteropneusta.) The lancelets are named Cephalochorda 
with reference to the extension of this structure into the 
head. Seo Chordata, and cuts under Pharyngobranchit, 
chondrocranium, Lepidosiren, and visceral. 
notochordal (no’to-kor-dal), a. [< notochord 
+ -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to the notochord; 
provided with a notochord.—2. Specifically, re- 
taining the notochord in adult life: as, a noto- 
chordal fish. 
Notodelphyide (n6’t6-del-fi’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., 
< Notodelphys + -ide.| A family of entomos- 
tracous crustaceans of the order Copepoda, typi- 
fied by the genus Notodelphys. Though parasitic, 
they are gnathostomous (not siphonostomous), and have a 
segmented body, resembling that of the Cyclopida, but the 
last two thoracic segments of the female are fused into a 
brood-pouch, whence the name. The posterior antenne 
are modified for attachment, and the creatures live in the 
branchial cavity of ascidians. : 
Notodelphys (n6-to-del’fis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
varoc, the back, + deAgic, the womb.] A genus 
of parasitic copepod crustaceans, resembling 
ordinary copepods, but carrying their ova in a 
cavity upon the back of the carapace. N. agi- 
lis is a common parasite of the branchial cham- 
ber of ascidians. 
Notodonta (n6-to-don’ti), n. [NL. (Ochsen- 
heimer, 1810), < Gr. võroç, the back, + ddoic 
(odorr-) = E. tooth.] The typical genus of No- 
todontide. The genus is wide-spread, being represented 
in Europe, Africa, and North and South America. A com- 


u ; of the apple, plum, etc., and is known as the 
l epa prominen N. ziezac is a large moth called by 
he British collectors the pebble, prominent, or toothback. 
todontidæ [NL., < 
“Notodonta + -idi ' 


(no-to-don’ti-dé), n. pl. 
Notodont | A family of bombycine 
spidopters recognized by some entomologists, 
i he genus Notodonta by Ste- 

1 t geometriform ; 
boacts ts very Arn ir 
te length; 


as 


i female 
d the wings are 
an vein 


vine ana 
een are 
pa 


Notogæal (n0-t6-jé’al), a. 


notograph (nö’ 
Notonecta (n0-to 


notonectal (n6-td-nek’tal), a. 


Notonectide (n6-t6-nek’ti-dé), n. pl. 


Notopoda (n0-top’6-dii), n. pl. 


notopodal (n6-top’6-dal), a. 


notopodial (n0-t0-po’di-al), a. 


of the p 
The double foot-stumps in a double row along the sides 
of many worms are the parapodia; and these are divided 
into an upper or notopodial and a lower or neuropodial 
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zoölogical division of the earth’s land area, 
comprising the Austroeolumbian, Australasian, 


and Novo-Zelanian regions: opposed to Arcto- 


gæa. It corresponds to the Neotropical and 
Australian regions of Sclater. Huxley. 

- [< Notogæa + -al.] 
Same as Notogæan. 


Notogeean (n0-t6-j@’an), a. [< Notogæa + -an.] 


to Notogwa. 

gràf), n. Same as melograph. 
6-nek’ti), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
varoc, the back, + vjxTy¢, a swimmer, < v7 yer, 
swim.] The typical genus of Notonectide, 
founded by Linnæus in 1748. ‘The membrane is 
distinctly marked, the body is broad, the scutellum is 
about as wide as the pronotum, and the front is narrow 
and curved without swelling or prolongation, These in- 
sects are all aquatic and predaceous, and swim about on 
their backs, whence the names Notonecta and also back- 
swimmer and water-boatman. The genus is wide-spread, 
being represented almost everywhere. N. undulata is the 
commonest species in the United States; itis half an inch 
long, and varies in color from an ivory-white to a dusky 
hue. N. mexicana is the handsomest one, being brightly 
colored with red and yellow. See cutat water-boatman. 
[< Notonecta + 
-al.] In zool., swimming on the back, as cer- 
tain insects; belonging or related to the Noto- 


nectide. : 

6 [NL., < 
Notonecta + -idw.] A family of aquatic bugs 
of the group Hydrocores and suborder Heterop- 
tera, typified by the genus Notonecta, founded 
by Stephens in 1829; the boat-flies or water- 
boatmen. They are deeper-bodied than related bugs, 
and their convexity is above, so that they swim on their 
backs. The eyes are large, reniform, doubly sinuate, and 
slightly projecting; there are no ocelli; the rostrum is 
long, sharp, conical, and four-jointed; the antennw are 
four-jointed; the tarsi are three-jointed ; the hind legs are 
longest and fitted for rowing the body like oars, being 
thickly fringed with silky hairs; and the venter is keeled 
and hairy. All the Notonectide are aquatic and preda- 
ceous. The genera Notonecta and Ranatra are represented 


in the United States. a 
[NL., ¢ Gr. võ- 


Toç, the back, + zotc (zod-) = E. foot.) 1. In 
Latreille’s system, a tribe or section of brachy- 
urous decapod crustaceans, containing crabs of 
the genera Homola, Dorippe, Dromia, Dynomene, 
and Ranina—that is, most of the anomurous 


decapods. By recent writers they are referred to four 
different families. The group is sometimes retained in a 
modified sense, as including transitional forms between 
the brachyurous and the macrurous decapods, as Dromi- 
ide, Lithodide, and Porcellanide. One or two pairs of legs 
are articulated higher up than the rest, whence the name. 
2. In entom., a name of the elaters, or skip- 


jacks. See Hlaterida. 


Of or pertaining 


l ‘0- [As Notopoda + 
g Of or pertaining to the Notopoda, as a 
crab. 

[As notopodia 


+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the notopodia of 


a worm. See cuts under Polynoé, prestomium, 
and pygidium. 


The lateral fins are formed from notepodial elements. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 41. 


poem ain (n6-t6-p0’di-um), n. ; pl. notopodia 


-i). [NL., < Gr. voroc, the back, + rote (zx00-) 
. Joot.] One of the series of dorsal divisions 
arapodia of an annelid; a dorsal oar. 


rea bene erlea the dorsal and ventral oars respectively. 
; notopodous (n9-top’o-dus), a. [As Notopoda 
Red-humped Caterpillar and Moth (Notedonta concinna). -ous.| Of or pertaining to the Notopoda. 
5 ; è, larva. mobopsyche (n0-top-si“ké), n. [< Gr. võroç, the 
th American species is N. concinna, whose larva ack, + yvyz7, soul.] The Spinal cord. Haeckel. 


mae Beals 
otopteride (n0-top-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 
Notopterus + -ide.] A family of ONET 
gian fishes, typified by the 
The head and body are scaly, 
is formed by the intermaxill 


illaries laterally, the ope 1541 
the fall islong, Ti E i rewlar apparatus is incomplete, 


[NL., < 


genus Notopterus. 
the margin of the upper jaw 
‘aries mesially and by the max- 


fin is short and far back, and the 


Notopterus kapirat, 


anal fin is very long. On each side of the skull is a parieto- 


astoid cavity leading into the interi 
abdominal cavity before they are extrudeq ) oe tO 
I. a. 


opteroid (nõ-top'te-roid), a. and n. 
maining to the Notopteride, or having their 


Nototheniide 


Nototh, 

ain 
Notopterus (nd-top/t, nida 
roc, the back, + TUS), 7, 


i F FE A 
The typie: EP Ov, a Wi 

3 al gen, a Win 
small dorsal fin, 18 of Noto, © 


> V0to 
topterida, Lacépède, Re 
notorhizal (n6-t6..5- 
back, + pica, a ot i) ws 
back of one of the ot = bot, 
icle of the embryo į Y dong: 8 
ciferous plants, and of th : 
In modern usage such plan 2 
the cotyledons in Pants 


. cu 
notoriet, a. See pers 
notoriety (20-16-17 e-{7" 


[< F. notoriété Sp. not 
dade = It. notorietà, < ML 1 
dition of being well-knoy ; 
ing known, ML. also well- 
1. The state or character a 
the character of being 
and especially unfavorab 
as, the notoriety of a crim 
i PEN E not subjects in their ow. $ 
Ya Addison, Def ef hte 
gaye celebrated measure of Her ame 
St atute of Uses, was Passed in ord, see Vat 
simplicity and notoriety of titles toners 


2 T. Pollock, 1 
2. One who is notorious or well ne TE 
-known 


Most prominent ar 
n among the i 3 
the Vasu. The word means ae notorietiez 


comes a title of office in the c 


mel 


of Fig 
eee, rie 
Pop. Sci, Mo., Xxyy Key 
Y, same ag Judicial sap 

: stio, 

3 [Formerly nny 
g. It, notorio, ( {, 

i well-known, pib 

y noscere, PP. nò 
ubliely or generally 
anifest to the worl: 


tus, know: see notel.] P 
known and spoken of; m 
in this sense generally used icati 
y z f 2 predicatiy 
when used atiributively, the word now com 
monly implies some circumstance of disadvan. 
tage or discredit ; hence, notable in a bad sense: 
widely or well but not favorably known, 
Of Cham is the name Chemmis in Egypt; and Amma 
the Idoll and Oracle so notorious. Oe A aana 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p 4k 
Rutilus is now notorious grown, 
And proves the common Theme of all the Town. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires si 
It is notorious that Machiavelli was through life a ral- 
ous republican. Macaulay, Machiavelli 
=Syn. Noted, Notable, etc. (see famous); patent, math 
fest, evident. y 5 : 
notoriously (n6-t0’ri-us-li), adv. In a noton- 
ous manner; publicly; openly; plainly; recog: 
nizedly ; to the knowledge of all. 
For euermore this word [alas] is accented spon 
& that lowdly & notoriously, as appeareth by all o 
mations vsed ynder that terme. Ai" 
È Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie P- LA 


i sed. 
: 3 ver man so notoriously abuset 
Fool, there was never man orion te 


rhen the & 

The imagination is notoriously most aeta pa da. 

ternal world is shut out. Macaulay, state 
-nes), 1%- The $ 


notoriousness (ng-tö'ri-us 
of being notorious; the state 0 
known; notoriety. 

Notornis (n6-tér’nis), n- [NL K 
south or southwest, + opis, Ze 
gigantic ralline birds of New 
other islands, with rudimentar 
to the gallinules of the genua 


£ being open 


osed to have become exti cies, 
s N. mantelli is the type spet 
E d to Notornis 


A second speci. 
nula alba of Tatham, w) ich lived Sien isk 
probably Norfolk) Island. AT 
been brought to Europe 10) T 


only one is believed to exist— 


Vienna. a ee 
i otorie; 
notoryt, a. [ME. noro" 

notorius, making known, 


dy 
erè 
forious.| Notable. rsh) wee f 
D Je [the French and Egan tt yè 


W 
skyrmysshes & small bykery8°> rapyam 
notorye] batayll. R h 

6-to-the’D} Dy 


southwest, + 
cal genus of No i 
habit southern seas, 


ardson, 1844. (nd! t-thd 


< Notothenia + -td@. 
terygian fishes, typ 
nia, including tho 
dorsal, an elongat ? 
aspect, etenoid 508105; 


up on the poke 
a -aretic and southern 
antare te codfish of 


of economical impor- 


[NL., < Gr. 


g'ri- Ne 3 r 
thõ'ri Wid beast.) A ge- 
supials from the post- 

fenti 


a perforatio 

dire 

H ide, bavins Oe 
y 


A in W) 
r marsupiu p 
k 


datum. 
a na marsup 
N ototre? 


tehed; the 


1alum, 
issipes, 


ouch-toads. The 
P native of Peru, 
the last from Per- 


-tus), @. [< Gr. 
`L rojua(m-), 2 perforation, a 
a Hee le back which serves 


ariety of toad. 


azil. 
no-t-trem’ a 
x, the bac 
1 Having & : 
Š ay : : 
asa UT ne) a. [NL. (Frederick Dil- 
mtotribe (ng Gr voroc, back, + zpiPecvr, rub. ] 
py, eh ing the back, as of an insect: 
De ose zygomorphous flowers especially 
al fed for evoss-fertilization by external aid, 
me ich the stamens and styles are so arranged 
Eal as to strike the visiting insect on the 
ek Most of the Labiatæ, Scrophularince, Lo- 
Miacee, ete., are examples. Compare sterno- 
tribe and pleurotri be. 
tour (no-tir’), @. € 
men ae see notory, notorious.] Well-known; 
notorious: as, notour adultery; a notour bank- 
mpl (that is, one legally declared a bankrupt). 
[Scoteh.] 
notated (not’pa’ted), a. [< not? + pate + 
4] Havinga smooth pate. Also nott-pated. 
Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal-button, not- 
pated, agate-ring? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 78. 
totself (not’self), n. The non-ego; everything 
thatis not the conscious self. 


poe to recognise a distinction between the 
mee pu ad a something supposed to be distinct 
i A to, acting upon that mind, called matter, 
ea or extended world, thé object, the non-ego, 
wt a o A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 94. 
, adv, obsolete i f notl 

Mie aanle me ecevelling of notl, 


Mite t (noted), a. [< not2 + -ed2 


Bailey, 1731. 
i nott-patedt, a. See not-headed, 

: Re qrattornd), n. [It., < L. nocturnus, 
ght: see nocturne.] Same as 


"5 pl. nota (-tä). [NL., < Gr 
back.] In entom., the dorsal 
of any thoracic seg- 


vided int P A 
Stim: 0 pronotum, 


-] Shaven; 


vng a long low 
: ected with the Geri 
axil of the pectoral 


ey are capable of inflicti 
; in 
spines of their fins, going 


Waters of the southern and 
ea ots, Notos, < Gr. Nóroç, 
ct » the south. : 
Uy, the outhwest wae’ 


i S. 
E with the, 
nae 
ft States, 


is bearded, 

eat, so termed 

fqueaner earth 
5 E 


yuwall, p. 20. 
ng), nega- 


uasi- 
Si-prep., conj., and 


[Also nottour ; <F. notoire, 
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adi. [<$ ME. noghtwithstand; 
standynge, ete., orig. indyng, noght with- 


a and prop. two words He holds that the phenomenal world i 
withstanding, tr. L. non obste Neos: not Kuished from the nerin 1 world must be d 
ing in the way’ + obstante, lit, ‘not stand. Sl¥e. enal, ox world of thi 


; being the negativy 
the ppr. hstanding (ppr. of A 
ing (as in L.) with the noun in the - 
(in L. the ablative) absolute, 1 

ally follows, the ppr. came to be regarded as 4? 
prep. (as also with during, ppr.), and i soe 
usually so construed. When the fa eae 
ted, notwithstanding assumes the 
conjunction.] I, neg. ppr. Noto 
standing in the way or contradicti 
ing to the contrary. 


e not wit 
nd), agree. 
hominatiye 


T 


aspect of a 


ng; not avail- 


He hath not money for these 
His burthenous taxations not 
But by the robbing of the bar 


Trish wars, 


a Rich. IL, ii. 1. 2¢0, 
he persisted in doing 

standing. eae 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, p. 13, 


Hunting three days a week, which 
all lectures and regulations notiith: 


TI. quasi-prep. With following noun, orclause 
with that: In spite of, or in spite of the fact 
that; although. 

God brought them alon 
nesses & infirmities, 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 58. 

I am but a Prisoner still, notwithstanding t se. 
ment of so many. : Howell atten eae 

Throughout the long reign of Aurun 
withstanding all that the vigour and policy of t ine: 
could effect, was hastening to dissolution PNG jibes 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

He (James I. of Scotland] was detained prisoner by 
Henry IV., notwithstanding that a truce alate Bebween 
the two countries. Irving, Sketch-Book, A Royal Poet. 
= Syn. Notwithstanding, In spite of, Despite, for all. Not- 
withstanding is the least emphatic; it calls attention with 
some emphasis to an obstacle: as, notwithstanding his 
youth, he made great progress. In spite of and despite, by 
the strength of the word spite, point primarily to active op- 
position: as, in spite of his utmost efforts, he was defeat- 
ed; and, figuratively, to great obstacles of any kind: as, 
des all hindrances, he arrived at the time appointed. 
Despite is rather loftier and more poetic than the others. 

III. conj. Followed by a clause with that 
omitted: In spite of the fact that; although. 

Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, notwithstanding 
your tempers do not exactly agree. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 2. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding Felix drank so little ale, the 
publican had treated him with high civility. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 
=Syn. Although, Though, etc. See although. 

IV. adv. Nevertheless; however; yet. 


Wonderfull fortune had he in the se, 
But not-withstandyng strongly rowede hee, 
That in short bref time at port gan ariue 
At hauyn of Crius. s = 
Rom. of Partenay (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 5670. 


Not-with-stondinge, I sey not, but as for me I will do as 
ye and alle the other will ordeyne; I am all redy it to pur- 
sue. Merlin Œ. E. T. S.), ii. 235. 

Young kings, though they be children, yet are they kings 
notwithstanding. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


And Moses said, Let no man leave of it till the morning. 


Notwithsi i ; hearkened not unto Moses. 
Notwithstanding, they hearkene E i 2. 


g notwithstanding all their weak- 


gzebe, thestate, not- 


He hath 5 tear for pity, and apna 
a y for melting cha ; De 
Yet notwithstanding, being peenaa Tiy gers a 
nout, adv. A Middle English form of pee a 
noucht, n. [< ME. nouche, nowche, nowch, alge 
(by misdivision of q nouche as an ouche), ouc Me 
ousche (see ouch), < OF. nouche, nosche, ae 
(ML. nusca), < OHG. nusja, nusca, MHG. ned i , 
a buckle, clasp, brooch.] Ajewel; ote 
of gold in which precious stones were set. 
They were.set as thik as nouchis 


z f. t stones faire. 5 
Fyne onig "Yraucer House of Fame, 1 1350. 


= Sp. no- 
[F., < Pr. nougat = Sp: n0- 
gado, a cake made with almonds, OAS no 
gada, a sauce made of nuts, Spices; ete ve 
as if *nucatus, < nux (nuc-), nut: soor pean 
‘A confection made usually of choppe ale 
and pistachio-nuts embedded in a ae p 
nought (nôt), n. anda. See naught 
nour ht môt) alos See RALL 
n. See noll. J 
nouldy A contraction of na wos would not 
n. pl. e numbles. z 
Tonkina md v. An obsolete form of num 
a i [< Nouméa 
noumeite, numeite ) Heate ofni ckel 
(see def.) + -ite?.] N 
and magnesium from À oun ari = 
_ It is essentially the same as 9 
noumena, n. Plural of 
noumenal (nd/me-nal), @ i 
Of or pertaining to a noum 


nougat (nö-gä'), n. [ 


As the noun usu. VOUMenally (nim 


oun is omit- M a noumenaliy realistic To aga lity 


pposing; not Ree nom (115-5 me-non 


voobuevoe, 
hend, < rá 


gence : sê 


intellectual intuition, 


only, and nevertheless ea i 


istin- 
on ie them- 
The inner wo z E 
nomenal, TO te we know is like the outer, phe- 


E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 253, 


e-nal-i), ade. 
10umena. Sea Nameh AS regardi 


Doctor Otto Pfleiderer , 


ogy. 
New Pina Res., ¥. 151, 
n), 1.3 pl. noumena (ni). 
anything perceived, nent, of 
ppr. pass. of vor, perceive, appre- 

mind, the intelli- 
In the Kantian philos.: (a) 
the object only of a purely 


T. vootuevor, 
, 
vo, Attic voic, the 
e nous.) 


That which can be 


If I admit things which are objects of the understanding 

ane ma a objects of an intui- 

8 5 0 

Pa such things would te caller rumen ie 

Coe -. + Unless, therefore, we are to move ina 

ons nt circle, we must admit that the very word phe- 
enon indicates a relation to something the imm 


tion, though not of sen: 


representation of which is Nich 
raal EE doubt sensuous, bat which 


s hi 
bility (on which the form of our E I Ta a meee 


be something by itself, that í 
enunt Hence arises 
which, however, is not positive, nor a definite knowled 
a Anything, but which implies only the thinking of boi 
` ing without taking any account of the form of sensuous 
ntuition. But, in order that a noumenon may signify a 
real object that can be distinguished from all phenornena, 
ìt is not enough that I should free my thought of all con- 
ditions of sensuous intuition, but I must besides have some 
reason for admitting another kind of intuition besides the 
sensuous, in which such an object can be given, otherwise 


my thought would be empty, howe i 
a avi pty, however free it may be from 


ti + « The object to which I refer any phe- 
nomenon is a transcendental object. . . . This cannot be 
called the noumenon. 


Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Muller, 1351), 
(pp. 217, 219, 
In a negative sense, a noumenon would bean object not 
given in sensusus perception; in a positive sense, a nou- 
menon would be an object given in a non-sensuous, i. e, 
an intellectual, perception. 


E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 498. 
(b) Inexactly, a thing as it is apart from all 
thought; what remains of the object of thought 
after space, time, and all the categories of the 
understanding are abstracted from it; a thing 
in itself. 
noumpere}, n. 
pire. 
noun (noun), n. [< ME. *noun, nowne, < OF. 
noun, non, nun, F. nom = Sp. nombre = Pg, It. 
nome, < L. nomen, & name, a noun: see namel.) 
In gram., a name; a word that denotes a thing, 
material or immaterial; a part of speech that 
admits of being used as subject or object of 
a verb, or of being governed by a preposition. 
Any part of speech, or phrase, or clause thus used is a 
noun, or the equivalent of a noun, or used as a noun : thus, 
he is prodigal of ifs and buts; fare well is a mournful 
sound ; that he is gone Ís true enough. Nouns are called 
proper, common, collective, abstract, etc. (See these words.) 
The older usage, and less commonly the later, make the 
word noun include both the noun and the adjective, dis- 
tinguishing the former as noun substantive and the latter 
as noun adjectice. Abbreviated n. ‘det 
ill be proved to thy face that thou hast men al 1 
E coaally talk of a noun and a verb, and such 


t E endure to hear. 
abominable words as Ro Cee So Hen YL, iv. 7. 43. 


wnal), a. [< noun +-ul.] Of or per- 
nonna a a ae the character of a 
ee Ree been inserted in this 
i have been in: 
of E a nounal group, because of 
ee Gone t. and pp. nounized 
i ‘niz), v. t.; pret. : zed, 
nounize Onga n aoe + -ize.] Toconvert 
Pio a noun; nominalize. J. Parle. ani 
nounpere?, i- A Middle Englis' orm o1 pire. 
uricet, 3- An obsolete form of nurse. > 
EA ‘aur’ish), to ES ME. nourishen, noe 
shen, nurishen, noryschen, norisen, nO 
ysen, nurisen, norschen, nurschen, te oe 
noris-, stem of certain parts of norir, m LE 
rir F. nourrir = Pr. nurir, noirir a D A 
nutrir = It. nutrire, £ L. nutrire, = ra ioe 
foster, nourish, , cherish, vee ee i 
nutriment, and ef. nurse, nurture. Lir 
To nurse; suckle; bring up, 3S a © a 
was the moder suffred to norishe 


7 ed ij 
and then I sete, 


ition is founded), must 
£, an object independent of 
the concept of a noumenon, 


A Middle English form of um- 


lace as a sort 
kels manifest 
J. Earle, 


nourish 
triment. 


bryngen hem forthe. 
Ho planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. 


8. To promote the growth or development o 
in any way; foster; cherish. 

Yet doth it not nourish such monstrous shapes of me 
as fabulous Antiquities fained. 


This n; h, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourtshed two locks, which graceful hung behind 
Tn equal curls. 


the streak of rubbish. 
4, To support; maintain, in a general sense 
supply the means of support and increase to 
encourage. 


Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm. 


Then may we... 
goodness of our condition in this world, 
promising hopes to ourselves of being happy in another. 


By failure and by fall. 
Whittier, Remembrance of Joseph Sturge. 


5. To bring up; educate; instruct. 


For Symkyn wolde no wyf, as he sayde, 
But if she were wel norissed and a mayde. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 28. 


Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished 
up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
aen aont the beach I wander'd, nourishing a youth sub- 

ne 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

II. intrans. 1. To serve to promote growth; 
be nutritious. 

Grains and roots nourish more than leaves. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 45. 
2. To gain nourishment. [Rare.] 


In clay grounds all fruit trees grow full of moss, .. . 
which is caused partly by the coldness of the ground, 
whereby the parts nourish less. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 545. 


The greatest loues donouryshe most fast, for as moch as 
the fyre hathe not exhausted the moisture of them. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 

nourishable (nur’ish-a-bl), a. [< nourish + 

-ablel.] 1. Capable of being nourished: as, the 

nourishable parts of the body.— 2t. Capable of 
giving nourishment; nutritious. 

These are the bitter herbs, wherewith if we shall eat this 
passover, we shall find it most wholesome and nourishable 
unto us to eternal life. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 197. (Latham.) 
nourisher (nur‘ish-ér), n. One who or that 
which nourishes. 


t nature’s second course, 
in life’s feast. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 39. 
nourishing (nur‘ish-ing), p.a. [Ppr. of nourish, 
v.] Promoting strength or growth; nutritious: 
as, a nourishing diet. 
No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
=Syn. Strengthening, invigorating, wholesome. 
nourishment (nur’ish-ment), n. [< nourish + 
-ment.] 1. The act of nourishing, or the state 
of being nourished; nutrition. 
So taught of nature, which doth litle need 
Of forreine helpes to lifes due nourishment ; 
The fields my food, my flocke my rayment breed. 
; ay i. Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 20. 
2. That which, taken into the system, serves to 
nourish; food; sustenance; nutriment. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most, birds best 
and en sit down to that nourishanent which is called 
Suppe: Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 239, 
_ 8. Figuratively, that which promotes growth 
levelopment of any kind. eae 


Sleep, 
Chief 


No nourishment to feed his growi d 
But conjugated verbs, and nouns dealin. 


Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 618. 


Novatianism (nō 
Pon + 


ovation (nd-va‘shon), n 


eosses and to promote growth; supply with nu- 


_ At the ende of 8 Wekes or of a Monethe, thei comen 
azen and taken here Chickenes and norissche hem and 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 


Isa. xliv. 14. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 51. 


Pope, R. of the L., ii. 20, 


Were you to stand upon the mountain slopes which nour- 
ish the glacier, you would see thence also the widening of 
Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 95. 


Shak., 2 Hen, VI., iii. 1. 348. 
make a comfortable guess at the 
and nourish very 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xii. 
Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nourished 
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tonism and the Neoplatonic philosophy, reason, 
the highest kind of thought; especially, that 
reason which made the world (though other 
elements contributed to it). The later Neo- 
platonists made the nous a kind of living being. 
The original Being [in the philosophy of Plotinus] first 
of all throws out the nous, which a a parent image of the 
One, and the archetype o all a a ei as 
Henee—2. Wit; cleverness; smartness. [Col- 
lege cant, and slang.] 
Don’t . . . fancy, because a man nous seems to lack, 


at, whenever you please, you can “give him the sack.” 
eee Sake Parhon Ingoldsby Legends, II. 249. 


The literal Germans call it ““Mutterwiss,” 

The Yankees “gumption,” ana ee ane nous — 

Aemini A OT Nae) The Wife's Revenge. 

An obsolete variant of nuzzle. 

n. [Also nowt, erroneously nolt; 
< ME. nout, < Icel. naut, cattle, = AS. nedt, E. 
neat: see neatl.] Cattle: same as neat!. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

Or by Madrid he taks the rout, 
To thrum guitars, an’ fecht wi’ nowt. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs, L 181. 
nouthet, nowthet, adv. [ME., <now, nou, now. ] 
Now; just now. 
It sit hire wel ryght nouthe 
A worthy Knyght fo loven and cherice. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 985. 
nouthert, a., pron., and conj. A Middle Eng- 
lish form of neither. 

nouveau riche (né-v0’ résh); pl. nouveaux 
riches. [E.: nouveau, new; riche, rich: see nov- 
el and rich.) One who has recently acquired 
wealth; one newly enriched; hence, a wealthy 
upstart; a parvenu. 

This same nouveau riche used to serve gold dust, says 

Herrera, instead of salt, at his entertainments. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26, note. 

Nov. An abbreviation of November. 

novaculite (n6-vak’w-lit), n. [< L. novacula, a 
sharp knife, 2 razor (< novare, renew, make 

fresh: see novation), + -ite2.] A very hard, fine- 
grained rock, used for hones: same as honestone. 

t is a very silicious variety of clay slate. 
novalia (nO-va’li-ii), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of no- 
valis, plowed anew or for the first time, < no- 
vus, new: see novel.] In Scots law, lands newly 
improved or cultivated, and in particular those 

lands which, having lain waste from time im- 

memorial, were brought into cultivation by 

monks. Imp. Dict. 

novargent (no-viir’jent), n. [< L. novus, new, 
+ argentum, silver: see new and argent.] A sub- 
stance used for resilvering plated articles, and 
prepared by moistening chalk with a solution 
of oxid of silver in a solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium. Imp. Dict. 

Nova-Scotian (n0‘vii-sk0’shian), a. and n. [< 
Nova Scotia, lit. ‘New Scotland, + -an.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Nova Scotia. 

„II. n. An inhabitant of Nova Scotia, a mari- 
time province of the Dominion of Canada. 

Novatian (n6-va’shian), a. and n. [< LL. No- 
vatiani, pl. (Gr. Noovariavol, Navartavoi, also Nav- 
ärai), followers of Novatianus or Novatus, < 
Novatianus (Gr. Noovaroc, also Navaroc), a proper 
name (see def.), < novare, renew: see novation. ] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Novatianus and his 
followers, or their doctrines. 

_ IT. n. In church hist., one of a sect founded 
in the middle of the third century by Novati- 
anus (also called Novatus), a presbyter of 
Rome, who had himself consecrated bishop of 
Rome in opposition to Cornelius in 251. An- 
other Novatus (of Carthage) was joint founder of the sect. 
Novatianus denied that the church had power to absolve 
or restore to communion those who after Christian baptism 

had apso or fallen into idolatry in time of persecution 

and his followers appear to have refused the grant of 
foreiveneis to all grave post-baptismal sin and denied 
the pal ity oe elie baptism, considering themselves 

x 5 e name of Cathari, ‘the 

Pure,’ on the strength of their severity of discipline. In 

other respects than those mentioned the Novatians dif- 

fered very little from the Catholics: and they were gen- 
ay, received Haske into communion on comparatively 

PA red e sect continued to the sixth century. 
The Novatians called the Catholics “ Traditors.” 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 880. 

l -va’shian-izm), n. [< Nova- 

--ism.] The doctrines of the Nee 

atianist (nd-va’shian-ist), n. [< Novatian 

-ist.] A Novatian. 


£ 


n 


; nouslet, v. 
; nout (mout), 


KE 


ne Novatianists denied the power of the Church of God 


sin after baptism. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 4. 


[= F. novation = 
2g, novagdo = It. novazione, < 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


Nove] 


king 

n 
Make oR 
RCW» 


a Be 
ething nee 


L. novatic 
re io(n-), a ma 
, PP. Novatus, y 
< novus, new, = E 
: =E 
troduction of som 
Novations in religi 
commonwealths, 
2t. A revolution, 
Ch, What news? 
Cl. Strange ones, and fit f 
A hapman, Revenge 
= In law, the Substitutig 
or an old one, usually by th 
e 


new debtor or of 
e a sti 
ever, is sometimes ued of Y Creditoy, tuti 
gation between the origing ee Ubsti 
a bill of exchange for a Ti 1 Parties, as ¢ 
tract of sale, though this inset action : 
or extinguishment, While more Co 
merely passes into other h; : 
claim substituted for it Tne 
man law, where it was of ie 
nont of claims di 
ion to extinguish s A s 
to B, B to C, and C to De obligations: as ale y 
D in satisfaction of al) this aoa Breed thay Sah 
parties, extinguishes all th a conse 
performed. © other claims evened to}, 
ae 3 
novatort (nõ-vā’tor), n A A 
Pg. novador = It. kovat R a 
Vare, pp. novatus, renew: s ot 
novator. Bailey, 173), 
Noveboracensian (n6-y 
K NL. Noveboracensis, < 
York: L. novum, neu 
racum (AS. Eo 
ing to New Yo: 
novel (nov’el), a. a 
novell, < OF d a and mL aE 
; - novel, nouvel, nouveau, ner 
recent, recently made or don ame eah 
F. nouveau, new, recent, = 
experienced, = Pg. novel, ne 
it ovella, new fresh, young, moder, ¢ [, r 
velus, new, young, recent, dim. of norus ner 
= E. new: see new. II. n. < ME, nodini 
novels, news), < OF. novelle, nouvelle, F. e 
velle, news, a tale, story, = Sp. norela = hy 
novella, a novel, = It. novella, news, messe, 
a tale, novel, < L. novella, fem. (cf. LL. p | 
novella, se. constitutiones, the new constitutions 
or novels of the Roman emperors) of novellis, 
new, recent: see above. A novel in the presen 
sense (II., 4) is thus lit. a ‘new’ tale—i. e. on 
not told before.] I, a. 1. Of recent origina f 
introduction; not old or established; new. f 
For men had hym told off this strenght novell A 
‘Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S) 8%. 


I must beg not to have it supposed that I am setting 
any novel pretensions for the honour of my n, 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, £E 
Men, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after trut long sought, 


li ar i when I am not. s 
Will learn new things v Tennyson 190 Vole. 


vin 
2. Previously unknown; new and oes 
unusual; strange: as, a novel con ti 
novel feature of the entertain a 
in 

I thorughly know all thes noue: ER 

a 1 fair ben vnto vs this T g) | su 
ee “pee. of Partenay ( ELS) 


ight 
i i with newer mig! 
Thy pyramids built up V trast: g 
To me are nothing novel, noting 50 nels 


grit, 
hee} that g 
The sheep recumbent, and mea EA , 


All huddling into phalanx, § T 
Admiring, terrified, the novel omen needles 7 


notati, 
ot Bm 


a 


EF 


en sian) g 
Xe 
Wi LL, ik | 


e, strange, mir 
P. novel, new, i 
W, newly come, = 


3ł. Young. = 
A novel vine up goeth by dilige 
‘As fast as it goeth aom 
Palladius, pee o 
net: 


eizin, See 
Assize of nove ans nat don o (s 
‘gnment).=Syn. 1. fires , 
“it n. 14. Something new; 


ful 
Who [the French] louing nel er 
Receiue the Manners O eal ie 
Sylve 


ster; Te 


My thraldom, lady, 

Of famous noves- 
talk’d 25°, in Co! 
Perhaps I might have f my own partt" 
have introduc’d an Amour of my fain iy Pa fe 


ve 
way of Novel, But never me Congret ; 
news} tidin 


2+, A piece of news; 
the plural. 


Off noweles anon 
3 he cam, 2! 
Where-hens he Crm. 


ypon t 
‘Vpstart Co ird, 


Jordships? 


n, Case is Altered, V. 4. 


riend, 
atly, f! ne novel 


YF t Duke 0 2 

en! > 
einen upplement al consti- 
on Povel constitutions 
bee lled because 


plications 


, ordained 2 presbyter 
ae to De rough by alater novel 
ve thirty. Ayliffe. 
e quotes about legiti- 
s an Extravagant of 

in 1172, 


till now 


axet 
put not 


1 PY Modern Hist., p- 306. 


Stu rarrative or tale, igal 
us gg intricacy, anc aim- 
LA jot of f real life in the his- 
i gent & to which the persons, 
igt Period and society ech, as well as the 
real Kend modes of SPor sed to be- 
manners, OF" prroundings, are suppose’ : 
enety i e e] may be re- 
gen) S pethot is dramatig oC een that the various 
lone. M arrative play eo » qualities and actions 
eel er characters, apon Wagon if the plot or motive 
on mma o1 zh 
Fer evelopment and eo mma o to play their at 
end, are brow ae ent personalities, disc! 1 
depenh r to their different 5 , ia di 
acco the author's delineation and D di- 
mag Pht ot psn an ry ofthe drama to be 
d s acl ama to | 
ie ‘an ous me s onora may be regarded as rep- 
Tat, acted among Kad stage of transition in the evolution of 
ma [sgt 8 Pen tne, ple was the Neat and 
Me, = <3 e novel ini 
ie f teromancethosecond;, te its dominant theme or mo- 
Ep y be divided ETA the political, the historical, 
a te a e ain and the sentimental Bove to 
bal UNE N as special forms, the novel of adven- 
L sh may erat The novel of character, the novel 
=h | ielan and satire, the novel of reform, and the mili- 
sage, tury, the nautical, and the sporting novel. F 
L, p Amours can’t furnish out a Romance ; they'll makea 
fins ated Novel. Steele, Tender Husband, iv. 1. 
rele, The novel what we call the novel — is a new invention. 
resent Itiseastomary to date the first English novel with Rich- 
e. onè snison in 1740. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 3. 
gina Dime novel. See dime.—Novels (or Novell) of Jus- 
W, tinan See def. 3.=Syn. 4. Tale, Romance, Novel. Tale 


wa at onetime a favorite word for what would now be 
called a novel, as the tales of Miss Austen, and it is still 
wed for a fiction whose chief interest lies in its events, as 
Maryal’s sea tales. “Works of fiction may be divided 
{ub romances and novels... . The romance chooses the 
characters from remote, unfamiliar quarters, gives thema 
{tnciful elevation in power and prowess, surrounds them by 
reyiteumatances, verges on the supernatural or passes 
ba makes much of fictitious sentiments, such 
thal Which characterized. chivalry. The poor sensa- 
Papa a points of close union with the earlier ro- 
treats of ite RRA so faras it adheres to truth, and 

y, descending to the lowest in grade, 


deeply and iti A 
tt only ronal forecast, sceing to the bottom, is 


E n to these objections, but rather calls for 
e tion” (J. Bascom, Phil. Eng. Lit., p. 271.) 
a reoter oi y el-ant), n. [K novel + -ant.] A 
iont. ent or current events. Also nov- 
“wih Our news 
Ea Way, is but al our nouvellanis being out of the 
rå, 2Ovelers ourt and Times of Charles I., I. 214. 
«iy» DoVeller} (nov’el-ey : 
ae i L. Aninnovators a. èr), n. [K novel + 
Tonei to keep is or; a dealer in new things. 
5 cs at day which these novellers teach 
novelist s Bp. Hall, Remains p. 303. 
e f orele ct or writer of Í 
T kine (ovel. r of novels. 
rate | te) {ec of novel neue, OE “novelet, nouve- 
if Sn th Ag NEW: see novel. Cf el- 
e mall new p f. novel 
t Mye B Novelett, oox. G. Harvey.— 2. 
es Meet? Teele’), rm K l 
j : ` novel + - 
a Renit short novel + -ette. Cf. 
55 9 abeh, Tanslations and Itai; 
m : talian novelettes of the agi 
Ae mange an inst J. R Grae 
a5 tateq tharacter ` oeNtal piece of 1 
bee rine mith n ter, in which a free and 
ai hile or E or lesg a many themes are 
ss Ura human, ado. m Haacious variety; a 
‘i a tat (ovra : rm was first used 
ý ln. Azm 
\ 
Ner O Yelty; ae KK novel + -ism.] 
yy “E narepi Potions renco for novelty 
A list i Are disciplinarian į zt 
f si À (novala . Dering een in the pres- 
| Laing Ben, Gu cSt) ma? Speeches, p, 44. 
i 4 4 ei Mid,’ © [= F 
| tA aano oy Sp n ae 
ist (dog. 3); ovelista — Po. 


a novel + ~ist, | 
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a writer of news. Paes noverint 

The novelists have, f a i bo 
graphs, and working ‘ee te tinea i ge of para. ^86. Tp Be Mie as a nonelty of this latter 
a AOp at ene and unsaying, giving ee a 6. In patent tis » Phe ea Antiquary, 

g , and interpretations of different actions, oan stantially different trey quality of being sub- 
x ‘ ‘atler, No, 172 hi i i i 

3. A writer of novels. cele, Tatlet, Se E novelwright (nov’ el-tith mA A 

‘The best stories of the early a ig i anatacturer of nov ‘arly DuEn 
. «+ appeared in rie English doe original Italian norelists OUS.] sie Core (Contemptu- 
reign 


of Elizabeth. €38 before the close of the 


T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry 
Ye writers of what 4 i 
Footing it in the d: 
Ye novelists, who n 


i II. 437, 
none with safety reads 

ance that Toe 

mar ee ye zan mend. 

a ‘owper, Prog. 

aA eee per, Prog. of Err., 1. 300, 


‘There is nothing so easie that s 
us, if we be but novelists erona not hurt and hinder 


Lennard, Of Wisdome, ii. 7 
novelistic (nov-el-is’tik), a. 
Pertaining to, consisting of, o 
or fictitious narratives. 
It is manifestly improbable that j i 
elistic talent there should be no pe this galaxy of now 


Contemporary Rev., LI. 663. 

Will the future historian of the 
the nineteenth century cease his stu 
author of “Romola” 


- $18. (Encyc. Dict.) 
[< novelist + -ic.] 
r found in novels 


dy with a revi 
and “Middlemarch”? ww Of the 


Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 771, 

novelize (nov’el-iz), v.; pret. and pp. novelized 
ppr. novelizing. [< novel + -ize.] L trans. 14 
To change by introducing novelties; bring into 
a new or novel condition. 

How affections do stand to be novelized by the il- 
ity of the present times. Sir E. Dering, Suee 
2. To put into the form of a novel. 

The desperate attempt to novelize history. 

: ? Sir J. Herschel, 

II. intrans. To innovate; cultivate novelty; 
seek new things. 

The novelizing spirit of man lives by variety and the new 
faces of things. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 25. 

novella (16-vel’i), n.; pl. novelle (-8). [LL.: 
see novel.] An imperial ordinance. See novel, 3. 

novelly (nov’el-li), adv. In a novel manner, or 
by a new method. 

A peculiar phase of hereditary insanity, which in Eu- 
rope has always been considered incurable, but which I 
had treated novelly and successfully in the East. 

Seribner’s Mag., IV. 744. 
novelryt (nov’el-ri), n. [< ME. novelrie, novel- 
lerie, < OF. novelerie, AF. novelrie, novelty, a 
quarrel, < novel, novel: see novel.] 1. Novelty; 
new things. 
Ther was a knygt that loved novelrye, 


As many one haunte now that folye. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 23. (Haliwell) 
Eyther they [husbands] ben ful of jalousie, 


Or maysterful, or loven novelric. £ = 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 756. 


2. A quarrel. 


Mo discordes and mo jelousies, 
Mo murmures and mo novelries. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 686. 
noveltet, n. A Middle English form of novelly. 
novelty (nov‘el-ti), .; pl. novelties (-tiz). [KX 

ME. novelte, < OF. novelete, novelitert, nouvelle- 
tee, nouveaute, E. nouveauté = Pr. noveletat, 
neletat, < LL. novellita(t-)s, newness, novelty, 
< L. novellus, new: see novel.] 1. T 
of being novel; newness; freshnes 
ness of origin or introduction. 
Novelty is the great parent of pleasure. oe 
Scenes must be beautiful which, daily view d, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 


? 


2. Unaceustomedness; strangeness; 
unusual character or appearance: as, 
elty of one’s surroundings. oe 
Novelty is only in request; and it is as 
aged in any kind of course, as it is ee 
in any undertaking. Shak., 
In fashion, Nara is: supra 3 
ter the > 
novelty the grea Ji p 


: rel thing 
3. Something new or strange; à novel th 


novem} (n6‘vern), n 
nme: see nine.) Ano 


The ped: 
pa iy the braggart, the hedge-priest, 


novelistic literature of Novemb 


he quality 
s; recent- on 


Cowper, Task, i. 178. novennial (a 
novel or “nine years, < 
the not- see annual.) 


angerous to be 
toi be constant our of Apollo. Abp. 
. for M., UL & œ 


. . the greater the 
motions and Will, p. $5- 


3 pas novum; < L, norem. 


me € l old game at dice pla y 
ive or six persons, in which the two elated 
rows were nine and five, 


F , the fool, and 
bate throw at i 
Cannot pick out five ae = "Shae in te 2 547, 
Coember (nd-vern’bér),n. [(ME. November 
Seal (and F.) Novembre = Sp. Noviembre = Pg. 
Nault = It. Novembre = D. G. Sw “Dar 
i ‘ovember = Gr. NofuSpioc, < L. November, also 
; 2 Hue (sc. mensis, month), the ninth month 
Sen aS ee) nine: see nine.) The 
onth of the ini 
ABUT year, containing 30 days, 
erish (nd-vem‘bér-ish), a. [< Ni 
ber + -ishl.] Like tae HE ROT 
shh] or characteristic of N - 
ber: as, a Novemberish day. poe 


ish moth, Oporobia dilutata 
ovempennate (nd’vem-pe-na’té), n. pl 
NL.: see novempennate.| In Sundevall’s sys- 
tem of classification: (a) A group of dentiros- 
tral oscine passerine birds with only nine pri- 
maries (whence the name), forming the second 
phalanx ofthe cohort Cichlomorphe, and includ- 
ing the pipits and wagtails (Motacillide), the 
American warblers (Mniotillide), and the Aus- 
tralian diamond-birds ( Pardalotus). (b) A group 
of cultrirostral oscine passerine birds, com- 
posed of the American grackles: equivalent to 
the family Icterid@ of other authors. 
novempennate (nd-vem-pen‘at), a. [< L. no- 
vem, nine, + penna, feather. In ornith., hav- 
ing nine primaries upon the manus or pinion- 


bone. The large flight-feathers or remiges of a bird 
which pertain to the manus are generally either nine or 
ten in number, and this difference of one feather marks 
many of the families of the order Passeres. 


novena (nd-vé’ni), n. [ML., neut. pl. of L. 
novenus, nine each: see norene.] In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a devotion consisting of prayers said 
during nine consecutive days, for the purpose 
of obtaining, through the intercession of the 
Virgin or of the particular saint to whom the 
prayers are addressed, some special blessing or 
mercy. Also called by the French name neu- 
vaine. 

novenary (nov’e-na-ri), a. and n. [¢ L. note- 
narius, consisting of nine, < novents, nine each: 
see novene.] I. a. Pertaining to the number 
nine. z 

IL. n.; pl. novenaries (-riz). An aggregate 
of nine; nine collectively. F 
He implieth climacterical years that issepienaries an 
pozenaries set down by ERs ee Vai, Br Te 

iali (nd-ven‘di-al),a. [< L. novendialis, 

OL end norem, nine, + dies, day: see 
nine and dial.] Lasting nine days; occurring 

the ninth day: as, & novendial holiday. 

[K< L. ma aine cach; 
see nine. atin 

E by 


The tripleand novene division ran throughout. Hse. 
g-ven‘i-al),a. [< LL. novennis, of 
`L. novem, nine, + annus, a year: 

Done or recurring every ninth 


November-moth (n6-vern’bér-méth),n. A Brit- 


novene (nd-vén’), a. 
nine, € novem, nine: en) 
depending on the number nine; 


nines. 


year. 
3 z ted by the Bæotians in hon- 
A novennial festival celebro o cities of Greece, ii. 2. 
[< LL. novercalis, per- 
< L. noverca, a step- 
= Gr. asif *veapuh, 
novus 


cal (nõ-vèrkal), a. 
ra to a stepmother, 
mother, lit. a ‘new’ mother ( 


< veapóç, new, + -t-Ký, L. -i-ca: see 
(= Gr. 06), 


: W: see new. t 
suitable to a stepmother; step- 


as, to hunt after novelties. a stepmother; 
Ton alle ts this owre! Š pe 3 ost the whole tribe of birds do thus by incu- 
D ays, p- 205. When ala it is a wonderful deviation 
ae bation produce tha Yonly should do itin a more noter- 
What’s the nemt i that some few families only hysico-Theo 3 
TS ueteher (and Smother) Noble Gentleman, ae ue The aa GSR 
eds confess it [Paris] to be ont x eae Slow to acknowledt Caine dicate, 
Beautiful nd ‘Magnificant cities) in Europe Months for l ai 
Traveller might find Novelties ee , DP- ; Browning, Ring 
daily Entertainment. Lister, aa noverint 
Especially—4. A new article of Trade use] ning with ¢ 
ticle of novel design or neW US" men know’: 


—5, An innovation. 


noverint 


universus, all together.) A writ. 


had go 


novice (nov‘is), n. and a. 
t. novizio), m., novice (= Sp. novicia = Pg. no 
novitius, new, newly arrived, in ML. as a noun 
novicius, m., novicia, f., one who has newly en 


the cireumstances in which he or she is placed 


untried person. 


o ask and inquire of God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71 


I am young, a novice in the trade. 


minister the first occasions t 


Niterent religious communitie: 
at least one year. 
Thou art a maister whan thou art at hoom; 


No poure cloisterer, ne no novys. $ 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale. 


One hundred years ago, 
When I was a novice in this place, 
There was here à monk, full of God's grace. È 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 
II. a. Having the character of a beginner, or 
one new to the practice of anything; inexpe- 
rienced; also, characteristic of or befitting a 
novice. 
These nouice lovers at their first arrive 
Are bashfull both. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorous and loath with novice modesty. 
Milton, P. R., iii. 241. 
noviceship (nov’is-ship),. [< novice + -ship.] 
The state of being a novice. [Rare.] 
noviciate, a. and n. See novitiate. 
novi homines, Plural of novus homo. 
novilantt, 7. See novelant. 
novilunar (n0-vi-li’niir), a. [Cf. LL. noviluni- 
um, new moon; < L. novus, new, + luna, the 
moon: see new and lunar.] Pertaining to the 
new moon. [Rare.] 
novitiate, noviciate (nd-vish’i-at),a. [< ML. 
*novitiatus, adj., < L. (ML.) novicius, novitius, a 
novice: see novice and -ate1.] Inexperienced; 
unpractised. 
I discipline my young noviciate thought 
In ministeries of heart-stirring song. 
‘oleridge, Religious Musings. 
At this season the forest along the slowly passing shores 
and isles was in the full burst of spring, when it wears in 
the manlng leht its most charming aspect, of surpass- 
ing beauty to my novitiate eyes. 
H. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 11. 


novitiate, noviciate (n0-vish’i-at), n. [= F. 

noviciat = Sp. Pg. noviciado = It. noviziato, < 
ML. novitiatus (novitiatu-), a novitiate, < Thy 
(ML.) novicius, novitius, a novice: see novice 
and -ate3.] 1. The state or time of being a 
novice; time of initiation; apprenticeship. 

He must have passed his tirocinium or novitiate in sin- 
ning before he come to this, be he never so quick or pro- 
ficient. South. 

For most men, at all events, even the ablest, a novitiate 

silence, so to call it, ae prtitahle before We enter on 

ne sof life. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 77. 

call The period of probation of a 

monk or nun before finally taking the 
lonastic 7 novice, ' 

oil bot Boniface at Kennaquhair, 


I served my no- 
Scott, Abbot, xxxviii. 


light before of all 
Father Francis, 


2 


noscere, know (see knowl); universi, nom. pl. of 


Yet was not the Father altogether vnlettered, for hee 
od experience in a Nouerint, and, by the yniuersall 
tearmes theirin contained had driuen many Gentlewomen 
to seeke ynknown countries. Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 


[< ME. novice, < OF 
and F.) novice (= Sp. novicio = Pg. noviço = 


viça = It. novizia), f., a novice, < L, novicius, later 


tered a monastery or a convent, ¢ novus, new: 
seo novel, new.] I, x. 1. One who is new to 


a beginner in anything; an inexperienced or 


To children and norices in religion they [solemn feasts] 


Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 325. t 
Specifically —2. A monk or nun who has new- Zealand: as, “the Novo-Zelanian provinces,” 
ly entered one of the orders, and is still in a Huxley. 
state of probation, subject to the superior of novumt (nd’vum), n. 
the convent and the discipline of the house, novus homo 
but bound by no permanent monastic vows; a 


robationer. ‘The term of probation differs in 1 ) i man: 
s, butisregularly one who had raised himself from obscurity to 
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novita(t-)s, newness, novelty, < novus, new: see 
new.) Newness; novelty. : 
The novity of the world, and that it had a beginning, is 
another proof of a Deity, and his being author and maker 
of it. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 57. 
novodamus (n6-y6-da’mus), ”. [< L. de novo 
damus, we give a grant anew: de novo, anew (see 
de novo); damus, 1st pers. pl. pres. ind. of dare, 
give: see datel.] In Scots law, a clause sub- 
joined to the dispositive clause in some char- 
ters, whereby the superior, whether the crown 
or a subject, grants de novo (anew) the subjects, 
rights, or privileges therein described. Such a 
charter may be granted where a vassal believes his right 
defective, but, notwithstanding its name, it may also be 


a first grant. Imp. Die Bie à 

Novo-Zelania (no’v6-zé-la’ni-ii),”. [NL.,< B. 
New Zealand.) In zodgeog., a faunal area of the 
earth’s land surface coincident in extent with 
the islands of New Zealand. — 

Novo-Zelanian (no“vo-z¢-la‘ni-an), a. [K NL. 
Novo-Zelania + -an.] Of or pertaining to New 


See novem. 

(nd‘vus ho’m6), n.; pl. novi homi- 
nes (no‘vi hom’i-néz). [L., a new man: see 
new and homo.) Among the ancient Romans, 


distinction without the aid of family connec- 
tions. 
now (nou), adv. and conj. [< ME. now, nou, nu, 
< AS. nū = OS. OF ries. nu = D. nu = MLG. nu 
= OHG. MHG. nu, nū, G. nu = Icel. nu = Sw. 
Dan. nu = Goth. nu = Gr. vé = Skt. nu, nu, now ; 
also, with adverbial addition, MHG. nuon, G. 
nun = OBulg. nyne = L. nune for *nunce (< *nun 
+ -ce, demonstrative suffix) = Gr. viv, now. Cf. 
new.) I. adv. 1. At the present point of time; 
at the present time; at this juncture. 
Nowe this geare beginneth for to frame. 
Udall, Roister Doister, i. 3. 
Elidure,after many years Imprisonment, is now the third 
time seated on the Throne. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 


Then, nothing but rushes upon the ground, and every 
thing else mean; now, all otherwise. 
Pepys, Diary, ITI. 62. 


‘I have a patient now living at an advanced age, who dis- 
charged blood from his lungs thirty years ago. Arbuthnot. 
The sunny gardens. . . opened their flowers. . . inthe 
places now occupied by great warehouses and other mas- 
sive edifices. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 
2. In these present times; nowadays. 
Before this worlds great frame, in which al things 
Are now containd, found any being-place. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, l. 23. 
3. But lately; a little while ago. 


Ay loved be that lufiy lorde of his lighte, 
That vs thus mighty has made, that nowe was righte noghte. 
York Plays, p. 3. 


They that but now, for honour and for plate, 
Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. 
Waller, Late War with Spain. 
4. At or by that past time (in vivid narration); 
at this (or that) particular point in the course 
of events; thereupon; then. 
Now was she just before him as he sat. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 349. 
The walls being cleared, these two kindred cavaliers 
now hastened with their forces in pursuit of the seventy 
Moors. s Irving, Granada, p. 55. 
5. Things being so; as the case stands; after 
what has been said or done. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 
= . hak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 249. 
ow shall any man distinguish now betwixt a parasite 
and a man of honour, where hypocrisy and interest look 
so like duty and affection? Sir R. L'Estrange. 
6. Used as an emphatic expletive in cases of 
command, entreaty, remonstrance, and the like: 
as, come, now, stop that! 
“Nou, trewly,” seide she, “that lady were nothinge wise 
that ther-of yow requered." Merlin (E. E. T, S.) fil, 501. 
Now, good angels, preserye the king ! 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 306. 
now, by this time.— Every now See 
everyl.— For now, for the Decne and enen: 
No word of visitation, as ye love m 
And so for now Tle leave ye. 2 
, Monsieur Thomas, i. 3. 


From now, from now on, from this time.— Just now. 


eo just 


st1.—Now and in.— 
owt, again and i again. See again.—Now and 


e swowneth now and now for lakke of blood. 
y Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 422. 
hem eko nowe and nowe eftsones 
hem goure. 
dius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 115. 
at one time an another; occasionally ; 


And if a straungerg 
Reward thou ine 
Gentleman, 


A mead here, there 


When I am nou 

c a mo 

past life, from my ee alone 
many faults which est infaj 


i Fi i i i 
even until I myself beon nitto 
“ING a fa 


Now aterstt. Se 
at one time . | Scoat ert 
times, alternately 


Now up, 


Thus like 
And now i 


While the w 
had their periods and t 
romantic, now Gallic, a 


nated, . . . the literatus 20! Gothi 
itself to any such Soli of Englas S Mflu 


glan 
self-guided, if not a Sa 


ritersof most 


mmels, but } 
Mholly Sel-insping 
{Similarly now . . , dene a Marsh, H 


Now weep for him, then Spit at hi, 
at him, 


Shak., Ag yı 
that; since —Tin 5 Lik 


TI. conj. 1-A i 
„41. con). 1. A conti: 
cing an inference fone Usually 
what precedes. an explan 


Nowe every worde and 
and sentence hath ore 
Palladius, Thusbon tat Freet cure 


le R 
, but Barabbas, Now meee 8) 
wi 


Now that, secing 
ent time. 


tht, 
ation d 


Not this man 


ber. 
Taai R J 
2. Equivalent to now that with omi. a 
5 ER ? omissio; 
Now persones han parceyued that freres parte wi l 
Thise possessioneres preche and depraue fea ieg 
Piers Plowman ( l 
Why sl Ne n (B) via 
1y should he live, now Nature bankrupt is? i 
Shak., Sonnets, Ini 
now (nou), n. [< now, adv.] The presentin f 
or moment; this very time. = 
Yet thus receiving and returning Bli: 
I a g Bliss 
In this gret Moment, in this golden ve 
E $ Prior, Celia to Dama, 
An everlasting Now reignsin nature, which hangs the 
same roses on our bushes which charmed the Roman si 
the Chaldean in their hanging gardens. 
Emerson, Works and Days, p.14 


[< now, adv.] Present. [Nor 


now (nou), a. 
only colloq.] 
Conduct your mistress into the dining-room, your ms 
mistress, B. Jonson, Epicene, it 
At the beginning of your now Parliament, the Duke d 
Buckingham, with other his complices, often metand 
sulted in a clandestine Way. Howell, Letters, J 
Defects seem as necessary to our now happiness ait 
their opposites. The most refulgent colours are the Te 
sult of light and shadows. warily ot Dogmatiing mt 


Glanville, a 
nowadays (nou’a-daz), adv. [Formers ea 
days, < ME. now & dayes, ete. ; < now re 
In these days; in the present age: 5 
used as a noun. Auni 
Now a dayis I lese at Twang 
Ther fore I was a threfty man, 
Where here before Le Tae nT gyi 
ejs such, cuen now a dayè 
of prayers truly 
and I w. ea 
e, Steele Glas i aac, sil 


no mention 0 ra a 
Purchas, 


And since the tim 
As hath great nede 
Come forth, my priests, 
Gascoigne 
For they now a dayes make 
had neuer beene borne. ee rien in 
If 'tis by God that Kings now "sy erty. ib 

that the People assert tae Answer to almasi 

days 
inks the lays of nowa! ; 

M ethinst fally jn earnest. hed esters P 
pa F. ocker, iin P 


n ear 
p Doeken = rrom i 
ipsis 
adv. [BY i notat® 
t 


noway (nō’wā), 


s respect ism $ 
way.) Inno way, ay yot GMN con t 
Tho’ deeply wounded, na Ode to i om 


? Jipsis ° 
Jii sis Í 
noways (nõ’wāz), adv. By aay 
ways. Of. noway.) oe j 
These are secrets which yas l 


of thought fathom. 
d (noud), a. 
nog Cin her., 
used as a bearing, 
the like. as 
concelv: 
Sepa agerpen 
point erected, £C. = 
Nowell, Noël (nô 
< OF. nowel, nouel, 
Christ, Christmas,® 
OSp.nadal=Ps- nat 
the birthday of 
< ML. natale, % 
tale Domini, the £ 
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owel A yatall. obnoxious.) 1 z 
-3 ai natus, born: a den ail nicious: Al a ee harmful; baneful; per © ae nubbin 
aos pitt ften used as a naan cena Wfetanohorrie if tLe apors ; norious animals ndone ft or eschene it if it be 
3 153 7 8 a black norim . £ 

lis oe Wr christmas oF vritten poly- noys the whole inward Man. E and mach an- noying}, » Sir T. Eliot, The Governour, L 24, 

ma’ tion 1 roperly onea Kill noxious creatures, wh sober Letters, T. vi, 43, noy, e.) ý pes M E. noying, noyeng, verbal n. of 
psa grol p berd. This only just prerogative we haven ©” TG Audi otis a e RON: ‘harm; hurt. 
satma” erd, = O ener 


A ath double EER Dryden, tr, of Ovid's Me is saffe] he 
ica py the yt gle horn fered a In the physical sciences authorit 8 Metamorph., xv, Yassuryd frome nayeng of any beste. -7 bef 
n O ne a 


norio ne y has greatly | Str R. Gil 
ussi Php of hi noxious influence. Tainan, y lost its ; . Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p, 

i ak tant DAW Justy MAM. Tale, 1. 527. The strong smell o erona, Pol. Econ., p, 29, ROYingl yt, adr, (ME., < noyi m 
Aad Chym Seth every S” pranklin’s > ng SI of sulphur, and a choking y2) T «9S noying, ppr. of noy, v 
Bier ee orie chare 5 : the lungs, indicated the presence of nozia ea ei of A s < nan annoying manner; annoyingly. 
Ande did 53Y was as they lay; ele Ste ABES, lave nought tres y f 

yowell the AME ds ie 2t. Guilty; criminal Science, XT. 131 Mi rang and yet 1 am foule sac noynpnoly (read oye 
J 5 ing the z z vexed wi b fs 
ne A ree jes lay keep yas so deep- soe who Are noxious in the eye of the law EA Y) vexed with hem, to my gret mema oO 
‘ ere U ie shed by them to wh entia ustly 5 
a sters MED el, ‘Nowell, punished Yop. Brn execution of the law fg ROVlet, #. See ngil. Paston Lettera, T. 2%, 


la w Ni S rael. Be 291. ae 
ev oucell the King of ind Q., 7th ser., IIL. =Syn. 1. Noxious, Pernicious, N, 
We ze those of Eustache du leni, poisonous, mischievous, co 


porn i3 quoted 


AATA [By apheresis from annoyment,) 


stiferous, pesti- nnoyance, Arnold, Chron p. 211 
n., p. 211, 
S) a. [< ME. noyous, nonea: by 
ful Ne ALE, , noyes ; b 
Nomea apheresis from annoyous.] Caste pee 


Job xxxi. 46, mar. 206; annoying; troublesome; grievous, 


Thou art noyous for to GA 
Chaucer, House of Fame, L 574. 


Ee p = ? y rrupting. hich i 7 
5 English 2 oéls es Dict. Music, IL. 463. noxious is actively and energetica pting. That Takis noyous (noi’n 
a r 


Ia Parii Aat a Hy harmfı P 
rer var, of nowel] $$ pernteioua ds a8 actively destructive. alamaan ti 
= 2 ar. ate s ssentially 

owel or no i = 2 i es gin; Ps. xci.3; Ezek. xiv 
el oe lete form old for castings 0 primarily foulness of odor, with a secondary R 
im io ah E tanks. cisterns, [health. Unwholesome vapors that do nat ofe e% 


= not a Z 
of large se. Ik -mE of smell would now hardly be called E the Ne man nor beast ma 
arge 512¢. some, 


ner på 
> articles, 


: a Be x y rest, or take rey 
w : £ : F $ ; past, 
h nen gid c mia Canis: Winde fromal quarters agitate the air, or their sharpe wounds and neyous injuries. 
Hf steam D nore of sma * here, no é he limpid element for use, Spencer, F. Q, IL ix. 16. 
awers tO the cors _ [< ME. no where, Else noxious. Cowper, Task, ;, NOYSauncet, n. A Middle English f f nni 
she (nő'hwãr), CAS. nāãhw@r, < 24,20, Tittle by little he hadindu Slice ast = = USBI A OTTER OR Ti 
po’ 


Ona hwer, > Not i il he ; Iged in this pernicious habit EE 
har, #0 me ar nol and wher ce.] Not in until he had becomea confirmed opium eater and smoker. DOYSingly}, adr. Sa 
ar, W 


: Š s š a9 . 5 er me as noyingly. 
+ hed For state; in 20 place; not any imme eis Mery, xxiii, nozle;nozzlet (noz’}), n. (Pormer'y also nosle; 
Fat Š ime. : A ely a place aim. of nosel, Cf, 7 $ y 
any Sr py extension, at no tir rowe they haue noo Before his eyes appear’d, sad, noima, dark; Eng 1—2 The 5 De Ee e ee 
erè; į the Venycyans, and I trowe they haue no A lazar-house it seem’d. Milton, P. L., xi. 478. somethin y + projecting spout or ventage of 
í s s £- Le, XL 478. g os a i i ATBAR 
hey holdt ge a place- Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. NOXİOUSly (nok’shus-li), adv. In a noxiousman- as. the n E ra anal Pipe or part of a pipe: 
qere 0$! Sir R. oe are nowhere to be Der; hurtfully; perniciously. act s PEEN = ee, Same as socket, 
5 rfect free $ -illots > ANTE A os g estick.— 
omase aico of virtue. Tillotson. nOXiousness (nok’shus-nes), n. The quality or The steam-port of a eplind oie ase am enaine. (a) 
found bu! 


i ja TEF . b) That i a 
betie writing was known in the state of being noxious or hurtful; harmfulness; Placed the valves hat open Fa oes tS coeanrieateey 
tie of the Trojan war, itis IE A a perniciousness: as, the noriousness of foul air, pene poe engen mi the Poler and contlenser tallow: 
mi i escribing a e "he ” ipi A 5 = n mdensing engines, ce = 
ciie who is so exact and M, Works, II. 436. faivt ond S their Lr in secular 4 der and boiler and AEAEE tA A aa eneteent 
ENC 5 : a sing il p 2 © noxiousness of their | AB ek i ick 
arts he knew. resentation of sense is nowhere, forit does sitting as members in the lords’ house, and judges in that pozie ploci m l-blok), ds epee which 
ach idea or Pree ee of the word whatever. i high court, ete. Wood, Athenæ Oxon., IT. 48. s-nozles unite. E. H. Knight. 
mtesistin my °C" 7, Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 546. noyt (noi), v. t. [< ME. noyen, noien, nuyen ; by nozle-mouth ee l-mouth), n. The aperture 
Bat ; > 3. no hwi- pene Slr P E, 1 +, °, Or opening of a nozle; a twyer in a forge or 
nowhither (Ce ee a ] EER near a To annoy; trouble; melting-furnace. : 3 
der, nou heiden, AS. za; Saien. et tO no Ti pre ae è nozle-plate (moz’l-plāt), u. In asteam-engine, 
Not any whither; in no , That Blithe aae b a seat for a slide-valve. E. H. Knight. 
+ nowhere. : Eh z, nozzlel, n. Sce nozle 
place; n Ne a NTF. 2 Ki. v. 25. York Playe, p. 147. AAN a 
Thy servant went no wh: ` cil es 


fo 
Thous 


2. feted 
> a By mean whereof the people and countre was sore vexed nozzle*t, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 
The ium which leads nowhither. De Quincey. and noyed vader v. ee Fabyan, Chron., I. xxvi: BERL An abbreviation (a) of New Style, and (b) 
ise (no‘wiz), adv. [By ellipsis from ¿n no All that noyd his heavie spright of New Series. A S 
aay E no pe eae or degree; in no Well searcht, eftsoones he gan apply relief nschiego, n. [African.] A kind of ape resem- 
respect $ Of salves and med’cines. Spenser, F. Q., I. x. %. bling the chimpanzee, by some considered a 
Hewill have fifty deviations from a straight line to make m penmake were fall noblecconguerguss distinct species, but probably a mere variety 
vith this or that party, as he goes along, which he can no- Whiel Le hey I ith Meee haut destined ofthe latter. | Ì 
vie avold, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 14. T r E thew OTOES theyre ye msunnu,”. [Native name.]_ A kind of kob or 
In whom too was the eye that saw, not dim, z Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 195. water-antelope of Africa, Kobus leucotis. See 


The natural force to do the thing he saw, ` ; = > } nue: 
; Nari abated. Browning, Ring and Book, II. 324. nov Oia jou es 7 k r TRA Eron d 
i r L rt . 

Jio rah a obsolete form of noll. noys or vexes; trouble; affliction; vexation. 
g TO. rowther, adv See nouth That myne angwisshe and my noyes 

A C. A 7, 245 
a ‘ A e at an ende. York Plays, p. 245. 
wet f noy (now), a. [< OF. noué (< L. nodatus), pin 


kob. 
N. T. An abbreviation of New Testament. 
nut, adv. An early Middle English form of now. 
nuance (nii-ons’), n. [F., shading, shade, < 
nuer, shade, «nue, a cloud, < L. nubes, a cloud.) 


ji] in Now God in nisy to Noe con speke, 1. Any one of the different case by 
He ale, < nou, a knot: see node.) In her., Wylde wrakful wordeg in his wylle rened, which a color passes from Ae lightest to its 
etim s ae a eon or small convex curvature Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 301. darkest liado; a Rene rare Tria 
¢ middle: said of a heraldic lin Ç i y no; tion in a color.—2. A delicate de = 

i S e, or of Nor fruitlesse breed of lambes procures my noy. à = y $ 
a my or subordinary bounded by AAR or frui Lodge, Forbonius and Prisceria. (Nares.) ferencein anything, = eee er gf E 

eas i : : F r, ier ses or by the intellect: as, nu 
See eos nowy. See crosal.—_Crossnowy noyade (nwo-yiid’), n. [F., < noyer, OF. neier, senses or by ; 


nlany (whi esse nowy. Same as fese mier — Pr ar. < ML. necare, drown, a par- or of expression. ; 

Wye fou) a feso, 2 mier ee a dalla The act of put- teat enviable gift ot expressing his exact thoughts 
i re areg Snowy E -ed2. Cf. gene ae ete yn i even to the finest nuance, wa n 

her., having emal e a ting to death by drowning; specifically, a mode Westminster Rer., CXXV. 302. 


i l reader. 

i i terror charms a critica r Rer., ( 
ewhere Aae A of executing persons during the reign of pesi reier Weiner Ree, CXXV, 
toal fho) Sa a than in t6 Liddle. Cross gp g ma a erite 
latine ¢ Sal), a. l ni 


in France, practised by the zoyolntignary AE Conie Rer., L m 
‘Aug to in vowal, < L. noxalis, Carrier at Nantes toward the close Sank veen 3. In music: (a) A eats a ither of tem ò 
torios TY, € nora, harm, injury: seq the beginning of 1794. The prisoners, hrase or passage by variations eit P 
l nR , m, injury: see g1 z = able bottom, P. iin 
isan law, relating to wrongful in- ound, were embarked in areas Hes a mel reached thé or of force. Such effects are often indicated by various 
ò - which was suddenly opened when the atiemned  cbitrary marks or by Italian or other terms marks 
sendor at middle of the Loire, thus precipitating the con arbitrary marks of aT rore delicate are left to the taste 
ve lation Bs “ame time and in the body of the persons into the water. d of TE of the performer. The treatment of subtle nu- 
i dg ere h thy and ae the sheep or cattle he That unnatural orgy which leaves ianea noyades an ances is the test of executive and artistic a 2 eee 
al j É Aaaa 5 ini i ocity. a a, a} . i z un = 
to tich iet ome T litter had not dsrs oe Ae fusiades fai hehind in ingone cious Calendar, p. 159. fend vos passage; fioritura. [ 
€ held liable in a š apa <q noiance; byaphere- ranted use. 2 Ss ; tna 
HE Eneye, Drit Ree, noyancet (noi’ans),n. [Also noiance; a nub (nub), n. [A simplified spelling of Inub, 


tife ctio) ' ; + trouble. Į : : ‘ 
caret Ske sis from annoyance.) Annoyance’ ar. of knob.) 1. A knob; a protuberance 


damages t TERELI A v Lcarding, & 
Wally hy don i ges to compen- z culiar life is bound - 2. In cotton- and wool-carding, 
te y the e to him by t The single and peculiar 11 Collog.J]—2- In £ "Ds 
rete ih deendang = e ane slave or other sut? To keep itself from noy hak. Hamlet, iii. 3. 13. eae entanglement; & knot; a knub.— 3. 
ch t Ured SUIT PY x 2 2 ‘nt: pith: gist. 
nt ilary masdan of the Pong rme wo-yō'), n. [Fs a kernel, nucleus: Se@ Point; pith; gi 
Sne Uh a pit, Which earo COMPensation therefor, OVAU Caoa € 


; ch , remarks, = 
istilling spiritiN rne nub of the article is area 


i TE 317. 
newell.] A cordial made by redis in Merriam, 


: t peanae d pp. nubbed, ppr. nub- 
ction, and th - which haye been macerated orange d apri- b), v. t.; pret. and pp- 2 i j; 
wei a Mount ofthe Ree then mages done the kernels of fruits, mach e E TE an Ror T a ot hn, 7 ae ee 
ma ect fr Snoetie eaei mad Bited, ye apheresis om Hyg PG To hang (Daries); mab, [Thieves 
nay 5 E. n us, of i ened an . x era: js. i 
m MORE: Seg aS ERDE S L. noyert, n. [< noy + er} or ae slang.] an yearend eas 
ERT Ta 3 ightly; annoyer.] An annoy an of all suites, AN the comfort I shall hare ing, Jonathan Wild, iv. 2 
bother? Y shul 5 rth is a noyer to all fruits. T gave you g00° aE Pn oF 
“aggre FRU Ser eae i pinot in, Porro 
É 8 a = . - 3 E r 
i DN Fag) 2 ele. (èd. F Choy t fuli Anoe: A nae 
e [= Pe, gD p as. Rovfalt, a. CS : U. S-] paint eariy corn, wth not more tha 
= Moeer Os, noro p zo <L. nori- Tl. feare ye come of clerts, Little nubbins (of Cary "Terhune, The H 
i) Ree ` 4 


urt, inj Thus do ye recken: but I fear’ Xle sheweth us. grains to the 
nrt, injure! geo PPE fos A very noyfull vorme, 8 Johan ant. (Haitirell.) 


i * 
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aes a x tl tof the tl F ucleo] 
1 “1), n. var. of nobble, dim. of neck of the metanotum; the part of the thorax Formed like E u 
RELOS, F th 4 encase nubbleis applied to which is joined iwa pele rue ap domen: rounded tù berela, ous 
k a 4 See fascia,— a > apo eis . 
to arocky promontory on the coast of Maine, at ob ae ee J apothecia of core D 


n = ee ery 3 nuclein Mmüū’klē-i 
York. diform (nii’ka-di-férm), a. [Irreg. < on (nuke 7 
nubble?t (nub’l), v. t. (Freq. of nub, *knub, v.: mana ucha, q. V, + L. forma, form.] Inichth., + -in2.] The Phospho s 


seo nub, 0. Cf. LG. nubben, knock.] To beat having the body largest at the nape; deep or tions the Ot, cellnuclei 
or bruiso with the fist. high just behind the head. It is exemplified the other Dero NDIS 


I nubbled him so well favouredly with my right, that ina fish of the genus Fquula and in the Agrio- in hydroxids. RE in carbona 


yi he Swellings. 5 x: horus cı 5 probs 
TO Boy, tz, of Clg of Erasmus, pa Ar aka) [< nucha +-al.] 1. Of o nucleobranch À ngs "ao P 
: Bee nuchal (nii’kal), a. ue. -al. : r nucleo) TV ees Pro 
nubbly (nub’li), a. [< nubblet + -y1.] Full of PAA O aacha or. nape: as, the nuchal ne leobranchiata, è ° bra; 
nubs, knots, or protuberances. muscles.—2. Inentom.: (a) Situated superiorly, © cobr anchiata, or havin t. Pertaini 7 
Ungainly, nubbly fruit it was. just behind the head: said especially of orna- eropodous, & their charic 


R- D. Blackmore, Christowell, xxxvi. (Eneve: Dict) ients, processes, ete., on an insect-larva. (b) „n. A member of the y 
nubby (nub/i), a. [< nub + -y1. Cf. knobby.] Of or pertaining to the metanotal nucha.— heteropod. © Mucteodng 
Fullofentanglements orimperfections; lumpy: yychal ligament. See ligamentum nuche, under liga- Nucleobranchiata (ni’kla.- nchi 
as, dirty, nubby cotton. mentum.— Nuchal tentacles, thread-like organs which pl. [NL.: see nucleobrat “O-brang, 


©-0-br i 

S Adae 5 WAI 3 ei e neck i ertain cater- es y i-i’ 
nubecula (nabekt-i), n; pl. nubecule (18). emm De protrude from the net found, in certain enter, imollusks: used with erence Et 
NL., CL, nubecula, a little cloud, dim. of nubes, supposed to serve for driving away ichneumons or other ae e's classification (1824), the Senses, Boy 


| -0 of the second secti, 

acloud: seenubilous.] 1. [cap.] mastron., one enemies. tilāji teria into two families, Mette 

of two remarkable clusters of nebule in the nychicartilage (ni-ki-kiir’ti-laj),. [< ML. nu- term is generally held op eeto an 
a 


southern hemisphere, Nubecula Major and Nu- cha, q. Y., + E. cartilage.) The nuchal carti- it is partly a synonym of per Syno 
becula Minor, also known as the Magellanic Jage, lamella, or plate of many cephalopods, as are Mot exnetly distinguished” 
clouds (which see, under Magellanic)—2. n Nautilus and Sepia, a hard formation of the de oes eee 
pathol.: (a) A speck or cloud in the eye. (D) A integument in the middle of the nuchal region. pteropodous, and doce ae ; 
cloudy appearance in urine as it cools; cloudy nuciferous (ni-sif’e-rus), a. [< L. nus (nuc-), Which is cephalopodone, Tt fies the ge r 
matter suspended in urine. 3 anut, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing or produ- om ae, and is disused, Seas t TeS potils | 
nubecule (nū’be-kül),n. [= F. nubécule=It.nu- eing nuts. Bailey, 1731. E a 2 ines recent conchologisten. 
becula, < L. nubecula, dim. of nubes,acloud.] An nyciform (ni’si-form), a. [< L. nux (nue-), a nucleobranchiate (natin a 
isolated diminutive mass of clouds; a cloudlet. nut, + forma, form.] In bot., resembling a K NL. NUCIE A klē-õ-br 
nubia (nu‘bi-i), n. [Irreg. < L. nubes, acloud.] nut; nut-shaped. aae aken LEGA tus, < 
A wrap of soft fleecy material worn about the Nucifraga (nu-sif’ra-gii), n. [NL., fem. ofnuci- gills or branchim ihe 
head and neck; a cloud. <a fragus: see nucifragous.] A genus of corvine kernel of a nut; nucle sae 1 ike 
Nubian (ni’bi-an), a. and n. [< ML. Nubia, ` Š Nucleob a) eobrane d 
a E ae Sr os ucleobranchide (nii’klé-5-tranons a: 
Nubia, < L. Nube, Gr. Noùßa, the Nubians.] I. pl. (Nl, < Nuarben rang isda, 
a. Of or pertaining to Nubia, a region of Africa, family of mollusk: anch(vata) ide] 4 
bordering on the Red Sea, and south of Egypt tbe order Heinen a ate) equivalent j; 
proper he name is merely geographical, Nu- eens Sania poda, but containing also th 
ia never having existed as a distinct country. nucleochylema (nt"k16-6-k7-16’mi 
M. Eugène Revillout has been reading the Nubian in- < L. nucleus, a kernel, + tres e mi), n, X 
scriptions of Philmw. Contemporary Rev., LII. 902. sinélear E ap which fills the AVEO, Juice.) The 
II. n. 1. One of a race inhabiting Nubia, of hyaloplasm. Micros Science Mee in nucle 
mixed descent.— 2. In the Nile valley, a negro nucleohyalopl ae (ni"kle-o hia = ‘i N, 
slave: from the large number of slaves at one [< L. nucleus, a kernel, +E. lating S | 
time brought from Nubia. : plasm.] That feebly staining intermedise | 
nubiferous (nü-bif'e-rus), a. [= Pg. It. nubifero, substance which with chromatin forms t: 
< L. nubifer, cloud-bearing, cloud-capped, < threads of the nuclear network; parachrom 
nubes, a cloud, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bringing eae ia 
we producing clouds. G The author prefers to speak of the Nucleohyalelen, F 
nubigenous (nu-bij’e-nus), a. [= Pg. nubigena, with Schwarz, as Linin. Nature, XXXIX: f 
< L. nubigena, cloud-born, < nubes, a cloud, + nucleoid (nii’klé-oid), a. [< L. nucleus, a kemit | 
ENUS, born: see =genous. } Produced by clouds. + -oid.] Same as nucleiform. 
nubilate+ (nu‘bi-lat), v. t [< L. nubilare, pp. nucleolar (nii’klé-d-lir), a. [< nucleolus +] | 


nubilatus, make cloudy, be cloudy, < nubilus, European Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes). Pertaining to or having the character of an 

cloudy, overcast; see nubilous.] To cloud. . 3 3 4 : cleolus; forming or formed by a nucleolus; & 

Bailey. birds, or Corvide, intermediate in some re- doplastular. E, 

nubile (nū'bil), a. [= F. nubile = Sp. núbil = spects between crows and jays; the nuterack- However, the ultimate fate of these divertia ai 
5 


Pg. nubil = It. nubile, < L. nubilis, marriage- ers. There are several species, of Europe and ; tions is to become ce je lo 
able, < nubere, cover. veil oneself, as a pride, Asia, the best-known of GR is N. SESE Ue ance pore Scharff, Micros. Science, X i f 
hence wed, marry.] Of an age suitable formar- tactes. See nutcracker. nucleolate (nu’klé-9-lat), 4- [< nucleolus 
riage; marriageable. nucifrage (nu’si-fraj), n. The nutcracker, Nu- “_qiel.] Having a nucleolus or aude ni 
The Couslip smiles, in brighter yellow dress'd cifraga caryocatactes. nucleolated (nui’klé-0-la-ted), a, [<n 
Than that which veils the nubile Virgin's Breast. nucifragous (ni-sif’ra-gus), a. [< NL. nucifra- + -¢d2.] Same as nueleolate. sole, (Let 
PT pape Prior, Solomon, i. gus, < Li, nuz (nue-), a nut, + frangere (V frag), nucleole (ni’klé-0l), n. [= P. miola: 
nubility (nu-bil’i-ti),n. [—F.nubilité=Pe.nu- break: see fragile.) Having the habit of crack- ¢leolus, dim. of nucleus, a little nut, 


bilidade; as nubile + -ity.] The state of being ing nuts, as a bird 1 leolus. 
A : ucleus.] A nucleolu 
nubile or marriageable. [Rare.] nucleal (nu’klé-al), a. [< nucleus + -al.] Same Reel n. Plural of nucleolus. instill | 
Unhealthy conditions force the young into premature &S nuclear. [Rare.] nucleolid (nii’kl6-6-lid). s £ 


nubility; marriage takes place between mere lads and nuclear (ni’klé-ir), a. [< nucleus + -ar3. ele which rese 
gasses. A A Westminster Rev., CXXVI. 213. Pertaining to EA hoe the ae ee nuclear netwo 
nubiloset (nu“bi-los), a. [< LL. nubilosus, of a nucleus; constituted by or constituting a. . . is frequently exhibited 
cloudy: see nubilous.] Cloudy; abounding in nucleus; endoplastic.—Nuclear matrix or fluid, bY the presence © Roy. Micros. S0- 
_ clouds. = the homogeneous amorphous substance occupying the in- Bhar 6-lin), 4. andn. , 
nubilous (ni’bi-lus), a. [< F. nubileux = Sp. terstices of the nuclear network. Also called nucleoplasm. nucleoline (nu kle-0- Of 6 pertam 
_ nubloso = Pg. It. nubiloso, < LL. nubilosus, Soe karyoplasm.—Nuclear membrane, network. See cleolinus, q: V-] L & 


udy, < L, nubilus, overcast, cloudy, < nubes nuclea 1a’k1 6-4. Ba cleolinus. ; 

a gue = Skt. nabhas, a cloud, akin to nebula, Lane ae prot and PP. oes ie II. n. A nucleolo Sinus), 
mei ond: See nebule.] Cloudy; overcast; nucleare, become like a kernel, O ERIC nucleolinus nucleolus, qY] i 
nucleus, a little nut, a kernel: see nucleus.) I. Gat). germinal p 


- the „mins: 
trans. To form into or about a nucleus. S a. re i within the ales nucle 
IL. intrans. To form a nucleus; gather about £O tself contained in the Pi p 


an a nucleus or center. 


entt (nū ka-ment) n. [< L. nucamentum. 
ything shaped like a nut, hence a fir-cone, é 
J a nut: see nucleus.] In bot., 


a ca E ; rum. ane 
z nucleate (ni’klé-at), a. [< L. nucleatus, having 2) OY mā’klē-ọ-t) ” 
entaceo akernel: see the verb.] Having a nucleus: as, nucleo mot Nucleolites, ay), n 
ell; nucleate protoplasm. Nucleolites (nū/klē-ő-li 


i t (see 
mee Jeolus, a little nu Ali 
ne damn ame as nucleate, Coes i eag E ane eolie 


n bo the Pr pplasni, simple or nucleated, is the formal basis of urchins of “the fam 


H , Lay Sermons, p. 129. Pe a 
The nucleated cell in which “ae rights: ouias (an -k16’ ĝ- 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XX XIX. 91. CeO nucleolus, 4 
mass of LUClei, 2. Plural of nucleus. [N] nucleole.| _ 1: In 
ard surrounded NUCleiferous (nu-kl6-if’e-rus), a. [< L. nucleus, ci s: one of the roun ious 
nucleus. akernel, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing or con- ¢ ces found in the DUC work 
-: see taining a nucleus or nuclei. tee bear to the nu? fact 


of the nuel 


Paa o TE iform (nū’klē-i-fôrm), a. [< L. nucleus, a consider them 


6l, + forma, form.] In bot, and zoöl.: (a) ming); others com 


e human oyum 
AO is sometimes 
J text-books. See 


deal 


i in the interior 
Tee of fisis a well-defined 
h E 
he nucleon uzley, Crayfish, p- 187. 
i rticle 

a minute pa 
nucleus (or 
tion as & testicle. 


iati cleolus 

„istic of a nu S 
jal chara ese so-called nucleoli 
eu 


ently interpreted, and called 
er 


UR, 

jd rov 
Borat the ee > 

= +) each nucleus. 
ger an) n. [<L. nucleus, 
x i s 
E. plasm.] The more 
found between the 
(a). 
plaz’mik), a. [< nu- 


“ing to or of the nature 
taining to OT of the na 


ril, 


of the 


' le or 
nded granu 
: us. There 


pi 5-5-spin” . (<b. mi- 
; a H1S-5-SP NN Tho See 
Pore occurring in karyo- 
sated achromatin figures, 
tars at each pole. 
nuclei (3). [< L. 
<ernel, the stone of a 
3 (ef. equiv. nucula), dim. of 
” Not related to E. nut.] Jk 

e, a central mass about which 
A kere arated or to which accretion is 
aie Cody or thing that serves as a cen- 
mule; any ors norassemblage; figuratively, 
ter of ABST ing as an initial or focal point 
Bate: a8, a nucleus of truth; a nucleus 
aggregati 
i an true in a certain sense, and 
ma a Be called true throughout; for 
le! A A the fiction in them, seems to have come 
“ul ae tof man in a way that cannot be imitated 
oe Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 111. 


pus (ane), anut. 


malice, 
(prot “ fashioned by his [Cromwell's] master 
medist: eem retel sared, and enthusiastic in their 
ms the ame became the nucleus of the far-famed Ironsides. 
ohromi : Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 465. 


paleglam, interior differentiated mass of protoplasm, found in near- 

XML yall cells, vegetable or animal, and consisting of an oval 

kena! rounded body composed of (1) a nuclear membrane, (2) 

, Kerné, melar network, and (3) nucleoplasm, and containing 
medeci The nuclear network is made up of threads 

+a) ¢r fibrils which are composed of a deeply staining part, 

of anh . anda feebly staining intermediate substance, 

lus; é- 

4 conii 

follia 

VILA 


olus +t] 
; 


i others to be a condensation of the 
yclealat f 


f the nuclear network. There may 

i cell; and a 
Nuclei are generally 
aining them; in some 
t the entire cell-mass. 
nucleus and the rest 
by its greater resist- 


ructaral dit , they form almos 
è cell. 


ae ‘is here tha 


aryokinesis take ing i 
Place, resultin; 
s and followed by the EOR 


or pathological. Instances of 
€, however, been noted. The 


€ a rep shaped. body, having 
leone Ge Ovary in connection 
GA ). (3) In echinoderms, 
OAT È anat., a collection of 
t ae Portion of the cere- 
2 embryonic shell which 
m wir eell, as of a gastro- 
e operculum of 
conch, (e) A body RA 
e gas, wron or salt 

and theret 
tthe $ right & and boiling-points, 
and often in p Teban 
i95 peecss: same as 

lion cay Accesso; 
at n-cellg situated a the hone, 
ee auditory nerve. 
» aleral nucleus of the 
ucleus 


Tve, ni 
2 accesso- 
gdaloid nu- 
nucleus. See 


of ganglion- 
of the thig aeon eelis 
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cervical nerves, and 


corres i ude 

TE Payat nucleus. sei positio n 16 Clarke's ralis and upper Se 

; "y Olivary nucleus, a short band of „Late in the fe 

in the reticularioweteee yu, a short band of gray ernal pontis, on, in tho an eany body or dize, — Nucleus 

ite aed sgri of the nucle: with mm ii B 

Aloo altel sperto or intera qeras aiota lata, Aert me Bll nerves Matat Ry ale 
5 1 ary rueleus : e ventral 

nucleus which stfey eee, frat part of (si 5 iy ed mi fa ayaa 


© pyramid 
olive, 


Nuclei 
e ven- 
th and among the 


external arcuate fibers. Th 
3. e largeg 
nucleus arcuatus triangul argest group forms the 


nucleus pyramidalis anterior. Ormia, or 


of the 


pons, near the 
{ n 1 not far fro 
line.— Nucleus ambiguus, a tract of lerse aaa aile 
in the substantia reticularis grisea of the oblonaatacen 
Ra ma h ersopharyngeus; other 
ward as the facial nucleus. Also called ee : 
medius.— Nucleus amygdala, a rounded gray mass con, 
tinuous with the cortex of the tip of the gyrus hip: oca ai 
cting into the end of the descending een of the 
l ventricle, Also called amygdala and amygdaloid 
— Nucleus anterior thalami, the gray matter 
of the thalamus corresponding to the anterior tubercle, 
outer nuclei by septa of 


separated from the inner and 

white matter. Also called nucleus superio i 
cleus of the anterior tubercle, and Aiba cian aioe 
—Nucleus bulbi fornicis, the gray matter within a cor- 
pus albicum.— Nucleus caudatus, the caudate nucleus, 
the upper ganglion of the corpus striatum separated 
from the lenticular nucleus by the internal capsule. Also 
called the intraventricular ganglion of the striate body. = 
Nucleus centralis inferior, a group of ganglion-cells 
in the substantia alba of the upper part of the oblongata 
and lower part of the pons, between the lemniscus and the 
posterior longitudinal fasciculus, on both sides of the 
middle line. Also called nucleus centralis of Roller.— Nu- 
cleus centralis superior, a collection of ganglion-cells 
in the tegmentum of the upper part of the pons, on either 


career center of the anterior 
called rosf-n ğ 

ginen eke A ae nucleus fastigi, and substantia Serr 
ered among the bersa 

da rapes fi of the ti 
mass of 
the floor of the 


and median portion of the 


Nucula 


Nuculacea (ni-ki-la’sé-ii), n. pl. 


e pons.— Nucl. 
pontis, an assemblage Nu 


pona, on both 


m, close to 


2 nucleus, 


88 Of gra 
boa cells in the that Pio 
e superior cerebellar uncle of t i 
poe ne called mee of the GR IE acta 
ge, eni, and tegmental nucleus — orm f 
Same as nucleus Juniculi PERT Beret pes 


(mū'kū-lä), n. (NL, < L 
little nut, dim. AN S D a 


a nut.] A genus of acepha- 
lous or conchiferous mol- 
lusks, formerly referred to , 
the Arcida or ark-shells, now | 

made type of the family Nu- 
eulida. The size is small, and the 
shape resembles that of a beech- 
nut, whence the name, There are 
about 70 living species, of which 
N. nueleva is typical, and numer- 
ous extinct ones, among which is N. cobboldi: of the Eng- 


lish crag. 
č [NL., < Nu- 
cula + -acea.) A superfamily or suborder of 


bivalves, including the families Nuculide and 
Ledideæ. 


side of the middle line and between the posterior longitudi- NUCUlanium (nü-kü-lä’ni-um), n.; pl. nuculania 


nal fasciculus and the decussation of the superior pedun- 
cles of the cerebellum.—Nucleus cuneatus externus, 
a small separate gray mass external to the principal mu- 
cleus funiculi cuneati.— Nucleus dentatus. Same as 
corpus dentatum (a) (which see, under corpus).— Nucle- 


us dentatus cerebelli, the convoluted shell of gray nucule (nū’kūl), n. 


matter lying in the white substance of either hemisphere 
of the cerebellum, and open on its median side. Also 
called corpus dentatum cerebelli, nucleus denticulatus, nu- 
cleus fimbriatus, nucleus lenticulatus, corpus ciliare, corpus 
rhomboideum, and corpus rhomboidale.— Nucleus embo- 
liformis, a clavate mass of gray substance lying mesially 
to and partially covering the hilum of the nucleus denta- 
tus cerebelli. Also called embolus.— Nucleus externus 
thalami, the gray matter of the outer part of the thala- 
mus, extending posteriorly into the pulvinar, and sepa- 
rated from the inner nucleus by the lamina medullaris 
medialis. Also called nucleus lateralis thalami.— Nucleus 
funiculi anterioris, a group of large ganglion-cells lying 
on the median side of the hypoglossal roots, at about the 
middle of their course through the oblongata. Also called 
nucleus of anterior root-zone.— Nucleus funiculi cuneati, 
the body of gray matter with ganglion-cells in the upper 
end of the cuneate funiculus. Also called cuneate nucleus 
and restiform nucleus.— Nucleus funiculi lateralis, the 
separated part of the anterior cornu of the spinal cord 
continued into the oblongata, lying in the lateral column 
near the surface, behind the olivary nucleus. Also called 
nucleus anterolateralis, nucleus lateralis.—Nucleus funi- 
culi teretis, a tract of fusiform ganglion-cells lying close 
to the middfe line and close to the surface in the i 
culus teres of the floor of the fourth ventricle. OC lee 
nucleus medialis.—Nucleus globosus, a small roun athe 
of gray matter between the nucleus emboliformis an 
nucleus fect Nucleus Patern 
matter of the inner of the 7 
the outer and EH, nuclel by Renee of white matter. 
The internal nuclei of the two si pSt P 
middle commissure. Also calle masa media thalami. 
— Nucleus lateralis. (a) The nucleus 

(b) Same as claustrum, 1.— Nucleus lemnisel lateralne 
collection of ganglion-cells in the tegmenta region 0) 


upper part of the pons, close to the lateral surface, giving 


fibers to the lateral lemniscus—Nucleus lentic 


Jeus of the na 


(-i). [NL.,¢L. nucula, a little nut: see nucule.] 
In bot., a superior indehiscent fleshy fruit, con- 
taining two or more cells and several seeds, as 
the grape. 
[< L. nucula, a little nut, 
dim. of nur (nuc-), a nut: see nucleus.) In Cha- 
racee, the female sexual organ. 

In Characee the female organ has a peculiar structure, 
and is termed a nucule. Encyc. Brüt., IV. 158. 


Nuculide (nü-kūli-dē), n. pl. [NL., < Nucula 


+ -idæ.] A family of bivalves, typified by the 
genus Nucula; the nutshells. The shell is of small 
size and angular trigonal form. The cartilage is internal, in 
a pit, and the hinge has two rows of diverging compressed 
teeth. The animal hasa large discoidal foot, with a trans- 
verse serrate periphery; the mantle-flaps are freely o 
and asiphonate; the gills are small and plumiform. They 
are found in all seas, and have great geological antiquity. 
The family is used with varying limits, and sometimes 
extended to include the Ledide and various extinct rela- 
tives. 

Nuda (ni’dii), pl. [NL., neut. pl. of L. nudus, 
naked: see nude.] A name that has been vari- 
ously used as that of an order or group of naked 
animals. (a) Naked reptiles, or batrachians, the third 
order of reptiles, corresponding to the modern Amphibia, 
Oppel, 1811. (6) The “naked mollusks” of Cuvier—thatis, 
the tunicaries, ascidians, or sea-squirts. (c) Naked lobose 
protozoans, having no test, as ordinary amcebas. The gen- 
era Amæba, Ourameba, Lithameba, Dinameba, and others 
are Nuda. ‘@The term is also repetitively applied to sev- 
eral different groups of infusorians, members of each of 
which are classified as either Nuda or Loricata. 


i ni-da’shon), n. [<£ L. nudatio(n-), & 
nedi 2 ked. nakedness, < nudare, pp. nuda- 
tus, jmakenaked, bare, <nudus, naked: seenude.} 
he act of making bare or naked. Johnson. 
nuddle! (nud’l). n. [Var. of noddlel.] The 
o of the neck. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


th i leus, the lower layer nuciet 3 ‘}). o. i; pret. and pp. nu dled, 
CORR C ES vE by medullary lamine into nu dle? (nud"), Ori fre o stoop in 
zones, the outer of which is called tid putamen ealled the PPT. peak sore [Prov. Eng.] 

two inner are called the ple Lee od nucleus walking; loo! 


extraventricular ganglion 
lentiformis.—Nucleus of Bechterew, 
group of ganglion-cells lying dorsa Oe 
from which it is claimed by Bechtere SETS 
fibers of the medial root of the auditory n of the 
called nucleus angularis, principal nucleus 

vestibularis, and nucleus vestibular = 
ters, a mass of gray matter. cona aa g 
on the inner side of the restiform body, 


large cells 


the inidenneg, 
iters’s nucleus 
icy Deite some of the 


nercus 
waris.— Nucleus of pe 
iving origin 

and giv inge 


5 further reflection 
Whether this proverb may bare faxed for covet- 


on the people of this County. a the earth, I think not 


onsness and constant AAEN, Proverbs (1078), P. S10 
de (nad), «a. l= F. nu = Sp. nudo = Pg. nu 
An - nudo, < L. nūdus, me 5 ees 8 ep 
se ed.) 1. Naked; bare; uncovered; 
sone a art, undraped; not covered with 


to th dial root of the auditory nerve. s0. the me- : Sel Bee 

auditory nucleus, ascending root, mediat nucleus Veiens drapery: as, 2 nude statue ee 

dial root, and lateral part of the nucleus superior. ented gan- We shift and bedeck and bedrape us; 

of Luys, analmond-shaped graymass with pier fed corpus Thou art noble and nude and antique. 
glion-eells in the regio subthalamic, AN) terms, and AiG Sain eae 
subthalamicum, Lays's body, n of Pander, the ex- aked; made without consideration: 
nucleus peduncult cerebri. Nucleus cn egg, beneath the 2.. In law, D: w and ements in which a 
panded extremity of the white yo oT, 2 convoluted said of contrac! ony es eae A OE 
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nude 4036 


nerie or specific terms, in the phrase nude name, nudiped (ni’di-ped), a. and n. [< NL. nudipes 
translating the technical designation nomen (-ped-), ¢ L. nudus, naked, + pes (ped-) = E. 
nudum. See nomen.—Nude matter, a bare allega- foot.) I. a. Having naked feet. 
tion of KDE elie SE pact, n nma parao II. ». A nudiped animal. 
oragreement; a pact made without consid eration: in lega ri ; ū’di-pe-lif’e-rä y 
use, commonly in the Latin form nudum pactum. A prom: SEU oF qi po lit” Cay le pi _UNL., 
iso which was originally a nude pact may become a valid Nut. pl. of *nudipellifer: see nudipelliferous, | 
contract by the act of the promisce on the faith of it, such The amphibians or batrachians: so called from 
ns to supply the consideration invited by the promise.— the naked skin, in distinction from scaly rep- 
The nude, the representation of the undraped human jijos, See Amphibia, 2 (c). X 
nudipelliferous (nii“di-pe-lif’e-rus),a. [< NL. 


*nudipellifer, < L. nudus, naked, + pellis, skin, 
+ ferre = E. bearl.] Having a naked (that is, 
not scaly) skin, as an amphibian; of or per- 
taining to the Nudipellifera. 

nudirostrate (ni-di-ros’trit), @ [< L. nudus, 
naked, + rostrum, beak: see rostrate.] Having 
the rostrum naked, as a hemipterous insect. — 

nudiscutate (ni-di-ski’tat), a. [< L. nudus, 
naked, + scutum, a shield: see scutate.] Hav- 
ing the scutellum naked, as a hemipterous in- 
sect. 

nudity (ni’di-ti), n.; pl. nudities (-tiz). [< F. 
nudité = Pr. nudetat = Pg. nuidade = It. nudità, 
< L. nudita(t-)s, nakedness, bareness, < nudus, 
naked: see nude.] 1. A nude or naked state; 
nakedness; bareness; exposedness; lack of 
covering or disguise. 

Many souls in their young nudity are tumbled ont among 

incongruities, and left to “ find their feet” among them, 


while their elders go about their business. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 213. 


It may appear that I insist too much upon the nudity 
of the Provençal horizon. . But it is an exquisite bare- 
ness; it seems to exist for the purpose of allowing one to 
follow the delicate lines of the hills, and touch with the 
eyes, as it were, the smallest inflections of the landscape. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 189. 
2. In a concrete sense, a nude or naked thing; 
also, a representation of a nude figure; any- 
thing freely exposed or laid bare. 

Sometimes they took Men with their heels upward, and 
hurry’d them about in such an undecent manner as to ex- 
pose their Nudities. Mi aundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 95. 

The world’s all face; the man who shows his heart 

Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn’d. 

Young, Night Thoughts, viii. 

He [Harry Tidbody] had piles upon piles of gray paper 
at his lodgings, covered with worthless nudities in black 
and white chalk. Thackeray, On Men and Pictures. 


nudum pactum (nū'dum pak’tum). [L.: nu- 
dum, neut. of nudus, bare, naked; pactum, a cov- 
enant, a contract: see pact.) See nude pact, 
under nude. 

nué (nii-a’), a. [E., pp. of nuer, shade: see nu- 
ance.) In her., same as inveckee. 

(Cf. nog}, nigi.] 1. Arude un- 


figure, considered as a special branch of art. 


Of anything distinctly American there is little trace, ex- 
cept anoceasional negro. Of the nude, or the “ideal,” or 
the fanciful, there is no example. 

The Academy, No. 891, p. 385. 
=Syn. 1. See list under naked. 
nudely (nid’li), adv. Ina nude or naked man- 
ner; nakedly. 
nudenesgs (nid’nes), n. Nakedness; nudity. 
nudge (nuj), v. t.; pret. and pp. nudged, ppr. 
nudging. [A var. of dial. nodge (Se.), for 
*Inodge, *knotch, assibilated form of knock. Cf. 
Dan. knuge, press, ult. related.] To touch gen- 
tly, as with the elbow; give a hint or signal 
p by a covert touch with the hand, elbow, or 
oot. 
nudge (nuj), n. [< nudge, v.] A slight push. 
as with the elbow; a covert jog intended to 
call attention, give warning, or the like. 
Mrs. General Likens bestows a nudge with her elbow 
upon the General, who stands by her side. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 130. 
nudibrachiate (nt-di-bra’ki-at), a. [< L. nu- 
dus, naked, + brachium, bracchium, the fore- 
arm: seo brachium.] In zool., having naked 
arms; specifically, having tentacles which are 
not ciliate, or which are not lodged in a special 
cavity. 
nudibranch (nu‘di-brangk), a. and x. [Cf. Nu- 
dibranchiata.] I. a. Same as nudibranchiate. 
II. n. A member of the Nudibranchiata. 
Nudibranchia (ni-di-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. [NL.] 
Same as Nudibranchiata. Latreille, 1825. 
nudibranchian (nu-di-brang’ki-an), a. and n. - 
I, a. Same as nudibranchiate. 
II. n. Same as nudibranch. 
Nudibranchiata (ni-di-brang-ki-a’ta), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of nudibranchiatus: see nudibran- 
chiate.] An order of opisthobranchiate Gaste- 
ropoda; the naked-gilled shell-less gastropods. 
The branchiæ, when present, are external and uncovered, 
j on various parts of the body; they are in some cases sup- 
pressed entirely. The order is a large one, represented by 
numerous species, especially in tropical and warm seas. 
The diversity in the character of the gills, as well as of 
the jaws and teeth of the odontophore, has caused them 
to be separated into numerous families, the most conspic- NUg (nug). n. 
uous of which are the Dorididæ and Æolididæ. Also called shaped piece of timber; a block. [Prov. Eng.] 


Gumnobranchiata, Notobranchiata. FE E z ` Dare 5 
nudibranchiate (nu-di-brang’ki-at), a. and n. noe oF protuberance: nao v, Dm g] 
z $ nugacioust (ni-ga’shius), a. [È L. nugas (nu- 
[< NL. nudibranchiatus, < L. nudus, naked, + qac-), trifling, < nugæ, trifles: see nuge.) Tri 
oe A i ~ H r ke a, AAN & chs ace. ae 
branchie, < Gr. Bpáyxa, gills.) I a. Having fling; futile: as, nugacious disputations. Glan- 
naked gills or uncovered branchiæ; specifically, ville Vani : Te oa 
of or pertaining tothe Nudibranch iata: opposed eile Nem of Dog ma ZA By BNI ; 
to cryptobranchiate. sie nugacityt (nu-gas i-ti), n. [< L. nugacita(t-)s, 
T a trifling playfulness, < L. xugaz, trifling: see 
II. n. Same as nudibranch. nugacious.| Futility; triviality; something tri- 
nudicaudate (nu-di-ka‘dat), a. [< L. nudus, fine or nonsensical. gaze £ 
ked, t cauda, vil a caudate.) In zol., But such arithmetical nugacities as are ordinaril 
aving a tail which is hairless. : Cee MR rae 
nudicaul (nu‘di-kil), a. [< L. nudus, naked, eee aes ee a bee 
bare, + caulis, a stem.] In bot., having the yond all credit or probability. ; 
: 9 , g y 
stems leafless. Dr. H. More, Def. of Philos. Cabbala, i. 
nudification (ni’di-fi-ka’shon),n. [<L. nudus, nuge (nu’jé),n. pl. [L.] Trifles; things of little 
naked, bare, exposed, + -ficare, < facere, make value; trivial verses. 
eee penn A making naked. Westmin- pngationj (ni-ga’shon), n. [= Pg. nugação = 
é v. : i . nugazione, < L. nugatus, pp. of nugari, jest, 
nudifidiant (nū-di-fd'i-an), n. [< L. nudus, trifle, cheat, < nuge, trifles: see nugæ.] The 
bare, + fides, faith: see faith.] One whore- act or practice of trifling. [Rare.] 
lies on faith alone without works for salvation. As for the received opinion, that putrefaction is caused 
A Christian must work; for no nudifidian, as well as no ĉither by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, it is 
nullifidian, shall be admitted into heaven. but nugation. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 836. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, TI. 280. nngatory (nii’ga-to-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. nu- 
Nudifloræ (ni-di-fld’ré), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham Jatorio, <L. nugatorius, Soan, futile, < nu- 
E: d Hooker, 1883), fem. pl. of nudiflorus: see gator, a jester, a trifler, < nugari, pp. nugatus, 
nidiflorous.| A series of monocotyledonous Jest, trifle: see nugation.] 1. Trifling; futile; 
plants. they are qharacterized by the solitary or cohe- Worthless; without significance. 
_ rent carpels an e fact that floral envelops are either Descartes was, perhaps, the first i- 
aprontar reduce ee cia up adie lions of wordy adsa ens A thee an Tare 
f f arum, f=) uckw: and nugatory or racticable. 
: ze na ES a ir sick 9 Hallam, Introd. to Lit, of Europe, IIL iii. § 101. 
nudifi i 4-0 rus), a. | . nudiflorus, 2, Of no force o ‘Ro ive; i = 
udus, naked, + Jlos (flor-), a flower.] T ea conie r effect; inoperative; ineffec 
tne Momas cee of hairs; glands, For Metaphysic, we have assigned unto it the inquiry 
Belonging to the series ifioræ. of formal and final causes; which assignation, as to the 
(nu-di-fo li-us), a. [< L. nudus, former of them, may seem to be nugatory and void. 
lium, leaf.] Characterized by bare te Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 162- 
; i second and a third proclamation . . . greatly extend- 
ed the nugatory EENI granted to the Presbyterians. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of 
Kindness to the Jews were contrived so artfully as to be 
nearly nugatory. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 17. 
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2. An annoying experience; a grievous infi 
tion; trouble; inconvenience. 
He was pleas’d to discourse to me about 
eres cas € a my book fs 
veighing against the nutsance of ye smoke of pie 
j Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 1, 101 
The nuisance of fighting with the Afghans and the h- 
men their congeners is this, that you never can tell wha 
your work is ove 
Arch. F 8, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 1f. 
In February of that year [1884] Mr. Justice Stephen de 
livered his well-known judgment, declaring that crem 
tion is a legal procedure, provided it be effected withest 
nuisance to others. Nineteenth Century, XAM. t 
8. The infliction of hurt or injury. 
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Lorey "Chaucer, Mother of God, 1.2 
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i i has force or 
Wl IL». 1. Something that has no e 

e M meaning; that which is of a negative or mean- 
ma ingless character; & cipher, literally or figur- 
1G, atively. 


Complications havebeen introduced into ciphers [cryp- 

rahle systems) by the employment of “dummy” let- 
tas,—“nulls and insignificants,” as Bacon terms them. 

Encyc. Brit., VI. 671. 

Tte danger Ís lest, in seeking to draw the normal, a man 

tond draw the null, and write the novel of society in- 

teal of the romance of man. 
R. L, Stevenson, A Humble Remonstrance. 
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ch presumption Wi the contract is commonly sumption of absolute State sovereignty. collective efforts in the chemical study of 
ys tered into th rae ; g The yof plants by dry 
‘>, voluntarily enter J.S. Mill, doctrine of nullification—that is, the doctrine that th distillation before it perceived the nullity oh its method. 
ving a : e y 
patto nil, Protectorate were held to be null alike by porroa ies je nullity ae of conbress a an integral 2. 7 Harper's Mag., LXXVIIL 506. 
sof the Prote a aba > Par- eature E erji constitutional law, and not revolu- by i i id, invali 
an of the sy leg DE a ee 190; On we anora by John C. Calhoun, and applied Poe ae 7 z aes ety Te 
be A, ran, AME. E by South Carolina in 1832. See below. a Š 
Tame, aes shares i i intain is w i 
3, Of no account or significance ; having no But the topic which became the leading feature of the ami Charge sini mein bey WO ene 
i acter or expression ; negative. whole debate, and gave itan interest which cannot die, D.F. si g h, March 8 
characte y null, was that of nullisieation— the assumed right of a state to =F er peoch eee eee 


ay 


— 
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“i-pen’éz}, n, pl. (NL, 
penna, wing: iss pints? Sie 
mg no flight-feathers, í 


nullus, none, + 
penguins 

guns, as hay 

nullipore (nui‘i- 


: Als 
lah; a native name.) “ÀA Aan asda et ee 
$ arc 


wood, used by the aborigines of 


The Declaration was, in the eye of the law, a nullity. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
The ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect of even the 
best epic under the sun is a nullity. 
Poe, The Poetic Principle. 
Action of nullity, in civil lair, an action instituted to 
set aside a contract, conveyance, judgment, or judicial 


annul an act of Congress. 
T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, I. 138. 
The difficult part for our government is how to nullify 
nullification and yet to avoid a civil war. 
H. Adams, Gallatin, p. 649. 
Ordinance of Nullification, an ordinance passed by a 


State convention of South Carolina, November 24th, 1832, 


ate, because voi s 
declaring void certain acts of the United States Congress maline Cain s aa GORGE 
laying duties and imposts on imports, and threatening NSA 


that any attempt to enforce those acts, except through pendiculars from any point of it on the sides of 
the courts in that State, would be followed by the seces- a given triangle add up to zero, with certain 
conventions as to their forms. 


sion of South Carolina from the Union. It was repealed z 
by the State convention which met on March 16th, 1833. Num., Numb. Abbreviations of Numbers, a 
book of the Old Testament. 


nullifidian mul-i-fid'i-an), a. and n. [K L. mdlus, 
not any, none, + fides, faith, trust: see faith.] numb (num), a: (Barly mod. E. num (the b in 


Lling-tool. spare (-18): 
pl, well pecially 


numbedness 


numbedness (numd‘nes), n. 
numb, + -ness.} Numbness. 

Narcissus flowers . . . have their name from numbed- 
ness or stupefaction. Bacon, Physical Fables, xi., Expl. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little — only a 
kind of stupor or numbedness. Wiseman, Surgery. 

number (num‘bér), n. [Also dial. nummer > K 
ME. numbre, nombre, number, noumbre, < OF. 
nombre, F, nombre = Sp. número = Pg. It. nume- 
ro =D. nommer = G. Dan. Sw. nummer, < L. nu- 
merus, a number, a quantity, in pl. numbers, 
mathematics, in gram. number, et¢.; akin to 
Gr. véuoe, law, custom, etc., a strain n musio, 
ete., < réuem, distribute, apportion: see nomet, 
nomed.] 1. That character of a collection or 
plurality by virtue of which, when the indi- 
viduals constituting it are counted, the count 
ends ata certain point— that is, with a certain 
numeral; also, the point (or numeral) at which 
the count ends. See def. 3. 

It is said that before the Turkish capture Otranto num- 
bered twenty-two thousand inhabitants ; it has now hard- 
ly above a tenth of that number, ms 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 823. 

2. Quantity or amount considered as an aggre- 
gate of the individuals composing it; aggregate. 

For tho ther was a Erle in the forest 
Which of children had a huge noumbre gret. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.) 1. 37. 

The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
live. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial. 
3. A numeral, or word used in counting: other- 
wise called a cardinal number: as, the number 
that comes after 4 is 5; also, in a wider sense, 
any numerical expression denoting a quantity, 
magnitude, or measure. Euclid does not consider 
one as a number, Ramus makes it the lowest number, and 
modern mathematicians treat not only 1, but also 0, as a 


number. 
Yf ge couciteth cure Kynde wol gow telle, 
That in mesure God made alle manere thynges, 
And sette hit at a sertayn and at asyker numbre, 
And nempnede hem names and nombrede the sterres. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 255. 
Numbers are so much the measure of every thing that 
is valuable that it is not possible to demonstrate the suc- 
cess of any action or the prudence of any undertaking 
without them. Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 


4, A written arithmetical figure or series of 
figures signifying a numeral.—5. A collection; 
a lot; a class. 

Let thy spirit bear witness with my spirit, that I am of 
the number of thine elect, because I love the beauty of thy 


house, because I captivate mine understanding to thine 
ordinances. Donne, Sermons, vi. 


Let it be allowed that Nature is merely the collective 
name of a number of co-existences and sequences, and that 
God is merely a synonym for Nature. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 43. 
6. A considerable collection; a large class. 


[Often in the plural.) 

After men began to grow toa number, the first thing we 
read they gave themselves unto was the tilling of the earth 
and the feeding of cattle. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 


Be the disorder never so desperate or radical, you will 
find numbers in every street who . . . promise a certain 
cure. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxiy. 
7. The capacity of being counted: used espe- 
caly in the hyperbolical phrase without num- 

er. 

‘There is so meche multytude of that folk, that thei ben 

nombre. Mandeville, Travels, p. 64. 
8. A numeral of a series affixed in regular order 
to a series of things: as, the number of a house 
in a street.—9. One of a series of things dis- 
‘tinguished by consecutive numerals: used es- 

ally of serial publications. 
ere was a number in the hawker’s collection called 
Français, which may rank among the most dis- 

lyrics on record. 

R: L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 137. 


[< numbed, pp. of 


as such is gained by means of 
exercise of the powers of 


Jutlines of Psychol., p. 192. 


number (num’bér), v. t. 
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Hence we say a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a verb is 
in the singular or the plural number, s 
13. In phren., one of the pere onte faculties, 
whose alleged organ is situated a little to the 
side of the outer angle of the eye, and whose 
function is to give a talent for caleulation in 
general.— 14. Metrical sound or utterance; 
measured or harmonic expression; rhythm. 

I love measure in the feet, and number in the voice ; 
they are gentlenesses that oftentimes draw no less than 
the face. B. Jonson, Epiceene, iy. 1. 

It is obvious that there is nothing in musical elements 
beyond the mere aspects of number and rapidity which 
directly imitates thought. s 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 235. 
15. pl. A succession of metrical syllables; 


poetical measure; poetry; verse. 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came, 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 128. 
Divine melodious truth ; 
Philosophie numbers smooth. Keats, Ode 


16, In music: (a) One of the principal sections 
or movements of an extended musical work, as 
of an oratorio. Usually the overture in such a 
ease is not counted. (b) Same as opus-number. 
—Abundant number. See abundant.— Algebraic 
number, root of an algebraic equation with whole num- 
bers for its coeflicients.— Alternate, amicable, apoca- 
tic, applicate, artificial numbers. See the adjec- 
tives. A number of, several; sometimes, many: as, I 
have still a number of letters to write.—Articulate num- 
ber, a power of ten: so called because signifled by a 
joint in finger-counting.—Bernoullian numbers. See 
Bernowlian.— Binary, cardinal, characteristic, cir- 
cular, complex, composite numbers, Sce the adjec- 
tives. Compound number. (at) A number consisting of 
an article and a digit. (6) The expression of a quantity in 
mixed denominations.— Cubic number. Same as cube, 
2.— Deficient, diametral, enneagonal number, See 
the adjectives.— Euler’s numbers, the numbers Ep, Ey, 
etc., which occur in the development of sec v by Mac- 
laurin’s theorem : namely, sec x = 1 + Eox?/2! + Eyx4/4! 
+ etc.— Even number. See evenl, 7.— Feminine, fig- 
urate, Galilean, golden, ctc., number. See the adjec- 
tives.— Gradual number, the ordinal number of a term 
after the first in a geometrical progression.—Hankel’s 
numbers, certain algebraical symbols which are not, 
properly speaking, numbers, but are units of multiple al- 
gebra. They possess the property that the value of the 
product of any two of them has its sign reversed when the 
order of the factors is reversed. They are named after 
Hankel, who wrote a book about them; but they had pre- 
viously been employed by Grassmann and by Cauchy. 
Otherwise called alternate units.—Height of an alge- 
braic number, the place of the number in a certain 
linear arrangement of all such numbers.—Hendecag- 
onal, heptagonal, heterogeneal, heterogeneous 
numbers. See the adjectives. Homogeneous num- 
ber, a multiple of a single unit.—Icosahedral, ideal, 
imperfect number. See the adjectives.—Incompos- 
ite numbers. Same as prime numbers.— Linear num- 
bers. Seelincar.— Line of numbers. Same as Gunter’s 
line (a) (which see, under line2).— Ludolphian number, 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter, or 
$.141592653589793238462643383279502884: so called because 
calculated by Ludolf van Ceulen to 36 places of decimals. 
—Masculine numbers. See masculine.—Measure of 
a number. See measure.—Mixed number, the sum of 
a whole number and a fraction. Modular numbers. 
See modular.— Mysteries of numbers, a branch of high- 
er arithmetic.—Number of the reed, in weaving, the 
number of dents in a reed of a given length. This num- 
ber determines the fineness of the cloth, as two threads 
ass through each dent. Also called set of the reed.— 
umber one, self; one’s self. [Colloq.} 
No man should haye more than two attachments, the 
first to number one, and the second to the ladies. 
Dickens, Pickwick, iii. 
Perfect, prime, rational, ultrabernoullian, etc., 
numbers. See the adjectives.— gorean num- 
bers. See Pythagorean.— Theory of numbers, the doc- 
trine of the divisibility of numbers.— To lose the num- 
ber of one’s mess. See losel. 
[< ME. nombren, noum- 


bren, nowmbren, nowmeren, LOF. numbrer, noum- 
brer, nombrer, E. nombrer = Pr. numerar, num- 
brar, nombrar = Sp. Pg. numerar = It. nume- 
rare, < L. numerare, number, count, < Numerus, 
a number: see number, n.] 1. Tocount; reck- 
on; ascertain the number of, or aggregate of 
individuals in; enumerate. 

They are nowmerde fulle neghe, and namede in rollez 


Sexty thowsande and tene for-sothe of sekyre mene of 
armez. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2659. 
The Reliquies at Venys canne not be nowmbred. 
a Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 7. 
a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall 
thy seed also be numbered. Gen. Si. 16. 
2. To make or keep a reckoning of; count up, 
as by naming or setting down one by one; make 
a tally or list of. 
Dauid’s Vertues when I think to number, 
Their multitude doth all my Wits incumber; 
That Ocean swallowes me. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
I cannot nuinber ’em, they were so many. 
T B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
If thou wilt yield to great Atrides’ pray’rs, 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
ut hear me, while I number o'er 


*d presents, an exhaustless store. 
Pope, Tiad, ix. 342. 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
a AR = 


3. To complete a 


the end of, = 


i limi 
The sands ar e 
are numberq that at r Com, yo 
Quick! quick! Shak, g Wm i 
And ewit toe re mbe > <2 Hen, ylite i 
came, and like the wi ghtning ty sands orit My w 
d lip S 
at M. AmE? away is fiel nis K 
- ‘To reckon as one of n Soira ( 
tude; include in a list o a Collectio Aad Riim # 
He was numbered with the a class ae u i 
A book was writ of late ran AgTensotg : i 
And woven close, both a! d“ Tetrach KEST f 
vain Subject new; it walkut ' orm dons Š i 
Numbering good ini axed th > and at, : 
good intellects. now, town arhi ë ji 
5. To put a x i 
gail! Ut & Number op N, Si 
distinctive number aes numbers or. p 
the members of a Serias TA : ; 
a numbered series: as 7 i 
houses, or a collection of b > 
to the number of, oo obo ' 
It was believed that pE $ 
almost a million of men Phere Nichol ; 
at T arms, a3 nimh 7 
i Kinglake, Tnvasio, Pied i 
7. To amount to; reach the my etna, | 
force under the command number of; t 
45.000 men —a mand of Cesar p oi 
,00 en.— 8. To equal in aS Numbereg ‘ 
Weep, Albyn, to death and captivi Be are] 
Oh, weep! but thy tears cane Jed, f 
Cama mber the deg 
= Syn. Land 2. Tote be, rocket Waring 
= o tell, calculate, reckon, cal] oe f 
numberfult (num’bér-ful), a, [nu D Do L 
Miny n number; numerous, Til] 
About the year 700 great w: P é 
company of learned men of chen 
lish race, yea, so numberfull that 
they upon the point excelled all 
nations, in learning, piety, and zeal, 
Waterhouse, Apology, p. 50. 
numbering-machine (num’- 
bér-ing-ma-shén’),». A ma- | 
chine that automatically i 
prints numbers in consecu- : 
tive order, as on a series of 
pages, tickets, bank-notes, or 
checks. 
numbering-press (nwn’bér- i 
ing-pres), n. Same as num- l 


bering-machine. : 
numbering-stamp (num‘bér- 
ing-stamp),”. A simple form 
of numbering-machine, used 
by hand to number tickets or 
pages. A series of wheels bearing 
the figures from 0 to 9 are so con- 
nected that the pressure resulting 
from applying the stamp to an ob- 
ject sets in motion the unit-wheel, 


figures, 1 to zen 
sive; 4, arbor on st; 
thewheelstun 


and wheels; d, 
rods on which the 


which in turn communicates motion ing 

to the successive wheels for tens, Taig 
hundreds, ete. ; ance neato a Fe 
numberless (num’bér-les), 4. Dw ence As 
[< number + -less.] 1. Wath presets cn pni 

t . t nk andle a 

out a number; not mane: 4, handles ce 
or designated by a number. nim. 

—92. Innumerable; that has - anmumberel 


be counted; 

I forgive all; 
numberless offences 
There cannot be those numer with < 
Gainst me that I cannot tare a “VIII, ii 1% 


not been or cannot 


lesa thTONS. oity, 
we thea aD of the eh 
Jso nO 
cof, numeroi 


Voices and footfal 


numberoust (num’bér-us); a [ 
noumberous; < number + -0u5. 


Numerous. - 
x os mad a noumberouse 


This rule make 2 
sects and of kings 
Of subjects Se tr 0 


etie numbers; * 


swarme 


2, Consisting of pe 
metrical. 


reatest part o i 

he Eron oe n "that res a d 

is called verse. E The four Megi" 

fà rz , . us al 

Numbers Giament : 50 called Doof the e $ 

with an account of the ae cond fr jis 

ites in the beginn He nol des por of a I 

toe eft vo ieraclites Gone z y) 
Abbreviated ana r PKO 

um’ ėr-1); = 


numberyt (= 
1. Numerous. 


scone 
So many and so numbery arm gygveste" 
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fish ee or There is something in numerals umer 

pub e eie anb- lation, extremely ETAD peteifying (recess of calen. ing tor n ous 
; es 7. M. B i í eee 

oes its hes torpedo. a FEN puoi arithmetie, atte ve Nae My see = 
Dr led Be gislte gs noum- Some rolati , SSIng a number op 95) 8 numeri eters, asin algebra: 
po oli ranp ME. nombi ambles some relation of a number, Numerals are ae E Wine a uantity; numerical AARAA, 

a . af n ic = if o 
sao rpl) Mel OF. ine reflex ni both substantively and adjectively; and, byadiactivanes Kare toe ah Applies to an expresno neh 

2 er. 


fc Lr an expression in which m 
i e Sot 5 place of Jefterg- which numbers 
esl l th —also used substantively, especial] ird, fourth, Afth, ete, CPE in which all the pee ee 5 equation is 
i anli, Aare y a3 fractional, y expressed jı £s except the unkn: 
| yili eal tiplicatives are such as twofold, tenfold, ete.. A Mul- tions is he numbers. The numeroni padi own are 
ld, ete. ; and di 5 j 
t al A mbl i Be, cte., are found ei ae m the unimog ext ofthe numbers which, mtetitited 
"re IE pethis el; this S al, any are often ca algebraic solutign.” © equations: 
gie tbe. S pom in à y often called J zolutiom, : op) to an 
f eo dns taii, nombril Pin e wc, Que E E 
; (Prive S625 hyo), CLr for J, as ais peA Sae y Of its sign, Thus, th rope r 
|. AM ike pinbre)i. al n a ° lom- MUSEAN An Arabic said fo be , the numerical valne of —10 is 
pea, nel i : see leven) on figure indicating a tone of the saa E lly lesa. Erealer than that of —5, though it is algebrat 
hres”) val Ve F e, navel, . 5 t as Sca £ r : 
3 M paweh for Titel re lumbre, m def. art., the tonic or do, 2 for re, 3 for mi, ete. The fate same in number; hence, the same ind 
ih paced i , lom dat fs <le, the E tended use of this notation js best exemplified h: ex- tails; identical, [Rare.] ce, the same in de- 
sits vara, ll pomble, Pr ombilic = ÐP- Chevé system, which much resembles the tonii y the So that I 5 
A rop: ; tation, except in its use of Arabic fi c sol-fa no- make a Question w 


gures instead of Jet. Perpetual Preparatio hether, by reason of these 
ne figures used jn AY be said tobe the same nase tions the Body of Man 


: a numerical 7 
constitution ofa Ute behad in his Manhood. Tlno pan is old Age 


ters and syllables. (D) One of th 


va Inthe par- thorough-bass, by which the 


eee : Howell, Letters, I i 31 x 

a ks OF. lomble, chord is indicated with referenc Would to God t Ne Seo . 
ete. F. 4 G E S ce to the bass dod that all my fellow brethren wh: 

i nfused ‘with lombe, tone or to the key-chord.—5. In the Anglo- tor thee their books, with me might rejoice 


nn Con us), loin: see loin. Saxon Ch. a calendar or directory telling the Volumes. very thereof, though not the same numerical 
(d irn g of initial 2 (asalso variations in the canonical hours and the mass Puller. 
s, by 108 í SS 


Z Numerical 
exit malic rS 3) > z apertur an object ee objecti 
m ame umbles, sometim writ- caused by saints’ days and festivals. Rock. > Num are iye. See objection 2 
CAD 


: “ = sage ; erence, equation, notation, ete. S: 
cert Le -me-ral 4 t Dn y c. See 

E A now associated numeralityt ù me-ral'i-ti), n. [< ML. nume- m Numerical unity or identity, that of an 
RS he nee the entrails of a deer. es a pete numeralis, numeral: see numerically (one eee 

it op humbi NCO ee numeral.) Numerable Y ition: u-mer’i-kal-i), adr. As re- 

h Ado pale J. T4). a A F; $ J : gures; wi a ie: 3 

id the nls O Tod (Child's Ballads, Va : 7 Yet are they not applicable unto precise numerality, nor tity: as, th è pa ee numerical quate 

‘] pell Geste © jay a part of the Numbles on, hie strictly to be drawn daun rigid test of numbers. stronger than the oth PDOSIUON: 1S numercany 

ca lt is reported BY chas, Pilgrimage, p- 37L ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. e other; parts of a thing nu- 

gent #8. 


: R = F merically expressed: © $ 
3 > ‘me-ral-i), adv. Asregard My expressed; an algebraic expression 
The state of being numerally (ni’me-ral-i), adv. Asregards num- numerically 
n podyinwhichithas ber; according to number; in number. ae mee than another. d 
W y that stato tN, as when paralytic or numerant (nii’me-rant), a. [< L. numeran(t-)s, pe ISA 
a {EG 


Bots 7 and is numerically constant. 
L] pot the pow a torpidity; torpor: ppr. of 7 umer are, numerate, number: see numer- A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 40. 
f y cold: fe pel . = s 
tilled by €° Come away ; aA e ee ene humeral TOES a (ni’me-rist), n. [< L. numerus, a 
rour numbness. 2 = dcr s = -is i 
t pequeath to death your ap., W. T., v. 3. 102. numerary (nū'me-rã-ri), a. [< L. numerarius, Ser er, + -ist.] One who deals with numbers. 
a drowsy numbness pains an arithmetician, an accountant, prop. adj., < e. « ; should rather assign a respective fatality unto 


a i each which i r 
uy heart aches, ant í hemlock I had drunk. numerus, a number: see number.) 1. Of or per- Se COCO Aa Hist Se ene ot ae 


art A ough o Mon a nume Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
My sense, 83 though ©" Feats, Ode to a Nightingale. taining to number or numbers; reckoned by or f 


2 > numero (nū’me-rō), n. [= F. numéro, < L, nu- 
5 "OUS. COT es eal. , , 
proust (num’brus), 4. See n and a en ding to number; numerical. mero, abl, of numerus, number: see number.) 
mu cumpus (aum-kum’pus), n. [A dia i cor It was always found that the augmenting of the numer- Number; the figure or mark by which any num- 
: n i < $ S i; i e i : . . . . . = - 
fl aoi To compos] A fool; one Wo 18 ary value did not produce a proportional rise to the prices, Per of things is distinguished: abbreviated No.: 
a is, Davies. [Prov. Eng.] at least for some time. 2; ys, il. 3. he liv No. F 1i ád k 
3 ren compos mentis. i a : as, he lives at No. 7 (usually read or spoken 
y i numewapue I blubber'd awääy o’ the bed. 2. Belonging toa certain number; includedor «i wher 7”), 
i ikea griit nun-ctanp Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. reckoned within the proper or fixed number. numerosity (ui-me-ros‘i-ti), n. [= Sp. nume- 
mmeite, n. Seo noumeite. A supernumerary canon, when he obiainsa prebend, be- yosidad = Pg. numerosidade = It. numerosità, < 
mmen (nimen), m; pl. numina (nū'mi-nä). comes a manerary canon. Aylige, Rarergon. T, nymerosita(t-)s, a great number, a multitude, 


[E divinity, godhead, deity, a god or goddess, numerate (nii’me-rat), v. t. and i; pret. and < numerosus, numerous: see numerous.) 1. The 

thedivine will, divine sway, lit. a nod, for “nui- pp. nwmerated, ppr. numerating. [< L. nume- state of being numerous; numerousness; large 

ren (huere, in comp. annuere, innuere (= Gr. ratus, pp. of numerare, count, reckon, number, number. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

nio), nod: seo nutation.] Divinity; deity; <numerus, a number: see number.] To count; Marching in a circlewith the cheap numerozity of astage- 

gothead. reckon; read (an expression in figures) accord- army. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 
ing to the rules of numeration; enumerate. Your fellow-mortals are {oo numerous, Numerosity as 
um i a ; 7 vasit ity. 

e Brae Cama da K p, cis oe poe bbe deb ees, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 195. 
3 the verb. ounted.—Numerate num © a > A 
ae AMDE ] F z _ 2. Harmonious flow; poetical rhythm; har- 

i ü ra’ Ss. 1 = F. numé- 

numeration (nū-mẹ-rã'shọn), n. [= F, mony. 
ration = Sp. numeracion = Pg. numeração = Lie i downe fan example] to let you perceiue what 3 
numerazione, < L. numeratio(n-), a counting out, pleasant nume in the measure and disposi 


eres re may be contriued. 
paying, payment, < numerare, pp. nume alus, words in a meetre Dy tm, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 103. 


oe or . The $ z 
The bill is very Count, reckon, number: see numer ate] 1.7 Melody is rather numerosity, a blending murmur, than 


of the upper act of numbering. e {ull concordance. Z $ 
d mall, and fos aro somipalmate ; me hallux Numeration is eal the adding of one unit more, ang og E. Wadham, Eng. V ersification, p. De 
| ; the tarsus i o all i ; = 5-iiizh’ 
e toe, scutellate ote Ree longer giving to the whole a new name or sign. numerotage (nii-me-r6-tizh’), n. (<F. meee 
ere are about 15 speci , elsewhere Sen f ting; the art of form- mbering, < numéroter, number, < nu- 
curlew, whimbrel and eat; tonad al oyr the 2. In arith., the ary ° count 5 TE tage, son bering nO A E 
‘ nü'me-ra-b] Inder dough-bird.i ing numeral words for use 1n CO g; YS méro, < L. za, fee 
s Sah a. [= OF bra- ten 7 i any language; i The numbering or syste 
le =$ Aa - nombra- tem of numeral words in use m number-] i 
t Rimerahil Sp. numerable = Pg. numeravel the art of expressing in words any numberpro- Pering yarns according to fineness. ur 2 
j Vas ted or counted, (e bilis, that can be posed in figures; the act or art of reading num- | \merous (ni’me-rus), 4. Lae ‘consisting 
it FT See numen v< numerare, count, num- XS x if imal numeration. See “op, Pg. It. numeroso, CL, nume ; È 
9 ted compan ed Capabl > , bers. See notation.—Dec: p- ne old, < numerus, & NUT: 
i. tuted, or reckoned e of being numer- decimal. 3 ae tiv), a and x. [= E of a great number, man Co sisting of a great 
ey ae maloo they are nun numerative (nü meri OV) numerate + ive.) ber: SCC A als: as, a numerous arwy- 
Seah i pa lied aboue the rable, but in regard to numératif = It. numerativo; as to numbering- number of in ee aan 
iè h “not com rehend thor eee shore,in J, a, Pertaining to ee alon O: Such and so numerous ete CT, i, S44. 
' i er. lassifier, 3- ; iton, 
ali fia el thoe rare Hakewill, Apology, IV. iv. ; II. n. Same as classifier, L F. numéra- aed 
tee rt Men, numerate, unfortanatel fa > numerator (nii’me-ra-tor), ret mumeratore, < _ Lave contracted a numerous Syeele, Spectator, No. $8. 
ali (Op Cai’, The Century, XXXI aE teur = Sp. Pg. numerador = Sn nner, l D. nu- bestsort of Pee” se party, the most numerous ever 
A (Ebra) Ew, and n, CoB yy sony LL. numerator, a counter, a Teo mber: senu- We had an MMOD? Grecille, Memoirs, Aug. 30, 1810. 
i argh alis Numeral T, eet merare, pp. numeratus, count, DUNS Ty arith, Known thers sat a towns forati META 
i DW Bana jag to number X usalo, merate. 1. One who amah which shows 2, A great ae ari objects attract the at- j 
‘i! MY tonas M er] l, <numerus. > j vulgar iract ber: aS, Nw ~ 
Hib )CONSisting «Ls a. nase > the number in a vuigal w when pum merous enemies. 
ae See lg of numbers. Pertaining to how many parts of a unit are taken RE form tention; attacked by nu Pre 
i ? ty ola long train of mir, aunit is divided into 9 equal parts, anotis, five ninths—  yumerous laws of transitions Ad a writer e 
i a sin Mumeral progression, the fraction, it is expressed tiS Jenominator. -are different for a wri erse and aancey, Herodotu 
i toy tera Ie ber: y Locke, 5 being the numerator Ani a et Iie F. co een age 
DAR Stens or ha Presenting number. LUMEerict (mü-mer 1 hie Tt. numerico, $ L- pese [savages] who ; sve 
J al yltneray a etaCters, such mewn, mique = Sp. numérico = Pg. tT, a. Same ind 
i ee as Tien] ti » Such as V or JE ber: see number} 4+ 
UiS numer nera © See equation, = numerus, a number: w 
nt Atlectives or tke concrete thay a8 numerical, 2. ae 
ong 3; Numerical This is the same numer’ 


d subdue. i 462. 
meeties of Words nela That we £0 lately a ; Dae t a 5 
fot Dumb figure or TI. n. An abbreviated form nun š ai 
ete., or th er: as, the pression. E Be ZK numeric + tt 
f € Roman m- numerical (ni-mer‘ikal), 4 K ber; co 
1, Belonging to or denoting ©” 


CC-0. 


. 


numerous 


Such prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness, Milton, P. L., V. 150. 


4. In descriptive bot., indefinite in number, usu- 

ally any number above twenty, as stamens in 

a flower. 
numerously 

great num ? 

tended.— 2+. Harmoniously : musically. 

numerous, 3. 

The Smooth-pac’'d Hours of ev'ry Day 


Glided numerously away. 
Cowley, 


(nii’me-rus-li), ade. 1. In or with 
ers; as, a meeting numerously at- 
See 


Elegy upon Anacreon. 


numerousness (nù’mẹe-rus-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being numerous or many; the condi- 


tion of consisting of a great number of indi- 
viduals. 

The nemerousness of these holy houses may easily be 
granted, seeing that a very few make up a Jewish congre- 
gation. L. Addizon, State of Jews, p. 89. (Latham.) 
2}. Poetie quality; melodiousness; musical- 


ness. 
That which will distinguish his style is the numerous- 
ness of his verse. Dryden. 
He had rather chosen to neglect the numerousness of his 
Verse than to deviate from those Speeches which are re- 
corded on this great occasion. etl 
Addison, Spectator, No. 357. 
[NL.. < L. Numida, a 


Numida (nii’mi-dii), n. i 
The typical genus 


Numidian: see Numidian.) 


Common Guinea-fowl (Nurida meleagris). 


of Numidide; the guinea-fowls. The common 

guinea-hen is N. meleagris, a native of Africa, 

on everywhere domesticated. See guinea- 
owl, 

Numidian (ni-mid’i-an), a. and n. [< L. Nu- 
midianus, pertaining to Numidia, < Numidia 
(see def.), < Naida, a nomad, a Numidian, 
< Gr. vouáç (vouad-), a nomad, Noyddec, Numid- 
ians: see nomad.] I. a. Pertaining to Nu- 
midia, an ancient kingdom of northern Africa, 
corresponding generally to the modern Algeria. 
Later it formed a Roman province, or was divid- 
ed among Roman provinces.— Numidian crane 
the demoiselle, Anthropoides virgo, a large wading bird 
noted for the elegance of its form and its graceful deport- 
ment. It is a native of Africa, and may be seen in most 
zodlogical gardens. See cut under demoiselle.—Numid- 
ian marble. See marble, 1. 

II. x. A native or an inhabitant of Numidia. 
The original Numidians constituted several no- 
madic tribes, whence the name. 

Cairaoan hath in it an Ancient Temple, and College of 

Priests. Hither the great men among the Moores and 
Numidians are brought to bee buried, hoping by the 


numismatist (ni-mis’ma-tist), n. 


nummary (num’a-ri), a. 
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numismatics (ni-mis-mat‘iks), ». 
mismatic: see -ics.] 
of coins and 
medals, with es- 
pecial reference 
to their history, 
artistie qual- 
ity, deseription, 
and classifica- 
tion. The name 
coin is in modern 
numismaties given 
to pieces of metal 
impressed for the 
purpose of circula- 
tion as money, while 
the name medal is 
applied to impress- 
ed pieces of similar 
character to coins, 
but not intended 
for circulation as 
money, which are 
designed and dis- 
tributed in com- 
memoration of some 
personorevent. An- 
cient coins, how- 
ever, are by collec- 
tors often called 
medals. The parts 
of a coin or medal 
are the obverse or 
face, containing 
generally the head, 
bust, or figure of the 
sovereign or person 
in whose honor the 
medal was struck, or 
some emblematic 
figure relating to 
the person or coun- 
try, etc., and the reverse, containing various designs or 
words. The lettering around the border forms the legend ; 
that in the middle or field, the inscription. The lower part 
of the coin, often separated: by a line from the designs or 
the inscription, is the basis or exergue, and commonly con- 
tains the date, the place where the piece was struck, the 
emblem or signature of the artist or of some official, etc. 
(= F. nu- 
mismatiste = Sp. numismatista ; < L, numisma 
(numismat-), a coin, a piece of money (see nu- 
mismatic), + -ist.] One who is versed in numis- 
maties; a student of coins and medals. 


The science that treats 


Reverse. 
United States Silver Dollar, type of 1878. 
4A, legend; B, inscription; C, exergue. 


numismatography (ni-mis-ma-tog’ra-fi), n. 


[= F. numismatographie = Sp. numismatogra- 
Jia = Pg. numismatographia, numismatograjia, 
< L. numisma (numismat-), a coin, a piece of 
money (see numismatic), + Gr. -ypadia, < ypáġew, 
write.] The science that treats of coins and 
medals; numismaties. [Rare.] 


numismatologist (nu-mis-ma-tol’6-jist), x. [< 


numismatolog-y + -ist.] One versed in numis- 
matology; a numismatist. [Rare.] 


numismatology (ni-mis-ma-tol’6-ji), n. [< L. 


numisma (numismat-), a coin, a piece of money, 
+ Gr. -Aoyia, < 2éyew, speak: see -ology.] Same 
as numismatography. [Rare.] 
[= Pg. numario = It. 
nummario, $ L.nummarius, numarius, pertaining 
to money, < nummus, numus, Italie Gr. votppoc, 
voŭuoç, vouoc, A coin, a piece of money, akin to Gr. 
vóuoç, a custom, law (vóopa, a coin): see nomed, 
numismatic.} Relating to coins or money. 
They borrowed their money pound from the Greeks, 


their nummary language from the Romans. 
Ruding, Coinage of Great Britain, I. 309, note. 


and 


(Pl. of nu- 


7 n 
numimuliform (nae 


mulus, dim. of 

- of a 

Shaped like ; Ee 
lites, 

Nummulina ( 
nummulinus, ¢ 
nus of living 
name to the f: 


num-ğ 
oin-like. 


of nimmt 


like a coin; Us 
st} 


: ; resembliy 
a al caracter nue; Wie 
sach layer of she : Me, 
nummuline mee aots Of two f 
ae 3 (Be Carp 
Nummulinidæ (numida. 
Nummulina + EN 


S Nummu -ide 

faminifers, typified by th. tüy of tall 
ak aréous and finely typo lls Nig 
ns and symmetrical uated, iy 
Supplemental skelety Pital; thej 
58 complexity, ytd a 


Nummulinidea (numa 
see Nummulinide.] Th 
as an order of perf 

f d rforate 

nummulite (num’ü-lit) 5 
< L. nummulus, dim, Ofna 
of money: see nummary.) 
nus Nummulites or family J; 
a broad sense, generally D 
sil nummuline shell of almost ay Fe 
pees anim isea great variety of fossil Kind, 

i t na iy Somewhat the appearance Cae 
( orn name), without any appare t alec ef 
e m ly K spiral cavity, divided by partite ts 
ous Chambers, communicating with ea ae Loto 
small openings. They y in siz from 1a bym 
14 inches in diamete: ntlites omeess tha 


gees li ummulites 
place in the history of fossil shells See Rummu, 
nuli 


Nummulites (num-~i-li’téz), n. Musas 
mulite.] The leading genus of fossil tonne 
fers of the family Nummulinide. ec Pe 
a 2u Numnuitide. 7 OF Typleal 

was i epee 

AEE itic Mum-Tlit’ik), a. (nunnai | 
se Containing or characterized by nimm, 

1tes.— Nummiulitic series, an important group cls 
ta belonging to the Eocene Tertiary, extending from ts 
Pyrenees east to the eastern confines of Asia: Saki 
from the prod igious numbers of nummulites conta elk 
them. The series varies considerably in lithological cx- 
acter, but limestone usually predominates, and not 
quently this passes into a crystalline marble. Thethi 
ness of the group is also variable, reaching in plac 
eral thousand feet. The nummulitic rocks are largë 
veloped in the Himalayas, where they have been mi: 
the mountain-building processes to more than 15,0 
above the sea-level. PEA E 

Nummulitide (num-ğ-lit’i-dë), n. pl. (NLA 
Nummulites + -ide.] A family of perforate Fr 
raminifera, named from the genus Numonia: 
same as Nummulinidæe. A i 

numpst (numps), 7. [< a umb, with on i 
-s, as in mawks, ming}, ete. Cf. numskul) 2 
dolt; a blockhead. bene 

Take heart, numps ! here is not a word ©) ayy pe 
Bp. Parker, Reproof of Rehearsal Trans. (1078) 


Be y also silt: 

numskull (num/skul), n. [E omen] ab A 
scull; < num, now usually mun), T 

dunce; a dolt; a stupid re jae 

ked lik skulls. 

They have talked like numskUT® aya 

You numskulls! and so, while, ike yonr Nar i 

quarrelling for places ma ein, she Stoops (0 Conque 7 

K mumsktl 


numskulled um SEO apid aati 


_ prayers of those Priests to clime to Heauen. 


$ Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 605. nummiform (num/i-form),a. [< L. nummus, a -cd?.] Dullin inte 
lide (nū-mid'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < Nu- coin, + forma, form.] Shaped like a coin; 
+-idæ.] A family of rasorial birds of nummulary. saved that clodpated nily? set, Jobn Bab 
‘order Galline, peculiar to Africa; the Nummulacea (num-{-la’sé-ii), n. pl. [NL., < {om ruin and all his fan IY utnnot, Hist 100 ors 

Nummul(ites) + -acea.] A family of foramini- ; 1, [Also nammet arp 

mi-diné), n. pl. [NL., < Nu- fers represented by Nummulites and genera re- numud (num ud)? cloth. hick “gns 
The guinea-fowls regarded as sembling it in the discoidal form of the shell. ramad, telt, co M orsia 
nl famiy of ae on praca (num-ii-la’sé-an), a. and n. I. on ret made te felted into t ie 
nu-mis-mat’ik), a. [= F. numis- @. Resembling a nummulite; i ifferent CO rial is often 
mismático = Pg. It. numisma- Nwmmulacea. £ poea oneine to the terial. This material iS 


ers than 10% 
Have you no more mer cradle viny 


numismatique = Sp. nu- II. n. A member of the Munmulacea in thickness. IE. nunne, NONNA ane 

= eo . 5 LE. a. uni 

numismatica, numismat- nummular (num'ŭ-lär), a. [< L. nummularius: DUD Gun); i on MEG. LE", 
Gr. voycparixéc), per- 566 nummulary.| Same asnummulary: applied =MP. MHG munne, ROM no 


nunnd, 
Dan. nonne = $- 
nunna (LGT. vówa), nonna, 8" 
epoch SEO > ma a 
masc. LL. nonnus, D ae ae 
> It. nonno, grant e p, ete: ma evi 
used familiarly like Soy 
imitative origin. aw of po te 
religious life, c 
and obedience 
monk. a e 
There with inne 


numisma, nummis- in medicine to the sputa or expectorations in 
coin, a medal, phthisis, when on falling pee flatten like a 

a coin, a piece piece of money. 
7 usage, nummulary (num‘t-la-ri), a. [= Sp. numu- 
ly, <3 lario = It. nummulario, < Ti; nummularius, per- 
m taining to money-changing, < nummulus, some 
g money, money, dim. of nummus, a coin, a piece 
of money: see nummary.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to coins or money. 


The nummulary talent which was in common use by the 
reeks. Ruding, Coinage of Great Britain, 1102. 


4 a coin; in med., see nummular. srnereas tho 
n-la q = ni 
m/‘ii-la-ted), a. [< L. num their es, yya 


lary), + -ate? + -ed2.] Gave answers fro 


please. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


Fr aac 


q white nun. 


of £ pus: 50 variety o 
ame belli: i cærule sird. (d Ava 7 
3 S danse P ) A a na veiled head. 
i hi 
Í 


pi 
1) y. 
K oK nante a nunnery 
oras 


‘of the inland ice 


o.] Acre 


n g surface 
tin, Faring a ge 30 feet, $ 
U ea fF „vation of 4,080 
tny Phont aban elevati?" f which was 
\ p np VS Maak, the summ? 
NI pee of a DUR 


wot evel. amatic Changes, p- 303. 
a oth lg lrpinen, Climatic C BES, 
kë „D. 


ion. : 
Seo nunnatio \ South American 


j Ne P . 4 ni. 3e 
art Oun beno family Buceonide and 
or pull- 
jatbel orp 


Nun-bird (Monasa peruana). 


gms Monasa (or Monacha), so called from the 
amber coloration, relieved by white on the 
talor wings. P. L. Sclater. 

mabuoy (nun’boi), n. A buoy large in the mid- 
land tapering toward each end. See buoy. 
tne (nuugk), x. [Prop. *nunk, unless it is 
ieron for ninche see nunch.] A large lump 
tee piece of anything. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Tune Dimittis (nungk di-mit’ 


from the firs 


ti is). [So named 


ve dase two words in the Latin versi 
a p servum tuum, DoE. : ere 
s W lettest thou thy servant depart in 
$ ae Now (see now); dimittis, 2d 
ela yi ind. of dimittere, 


slid y ; ti send forth 
a | EEES s es he cant 
ge totti the privat + 29-32). The Nunc Dimittis 
jet antec g reek chanseiving of the priest after 
wilt tee ir alter celebration o pandas frequently sung 


charist in Anglican 


: cuss part 
Tia (ett Catholic Rathe office of complin as used 


Church or i igi 
EA Chure r m religious communi- 
tala k Chu ah, aa joutained in the ves- 
ta creme epg of he xis 
s | tha thee [Prob. a dial. 
Pets beggin’ mune, 30 > gal var. of Zunch 
jf Meaning tunk (ef ungas oo Lalliwell, 
Y range HS initial conesa pOT eer 
in ‘Osllables ig ei nant in such 
Minit FT Uke words wane’ extraordinary. 
bang) Muncy, vary also term} 
Fos at te » hump lunch rally: 
oë: 1 it th sit munch. Ch, lump buneh 
naa [GA limp 8 of ME, MY arise from nun. 
: E. tte E piece, ‘qusin: see nuncheon.] 
ae | “Oh ray Ch mpare nune,—9 A 
on a licey “luncheon. Cons 
ny fine (une, (Prov. Ryo) ~ompare 
ce an itl chon), m F Eng.] 
cf : Nuncio | o: 
OE Cug Machin" on, nunge ENY also nun- 
ai ching Scion 5 
} as lunch 1 Runtion > ap- 
lso 3 Sia inching) 
È h the equiv. 
rmination | 
ed b n lost 
Y popular 
Ne Cage 
h o noon- 
en the lab 
7 aborers 
On’ + shun - 
ither aceia z the 
a accidental 
nuncheon, as 


pul 
oi ae 
ere es Byles re 
i yo thot Cerone at and pure, 
N ' giyin 5 re. =} 9 
S ae 
te cote stesi ash Mi é birds. (a) The 


qifferen (0) 
sever" fully cals called from the 


„rest or ridge of rock 
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drink,’ < none, noon, + schenche, a cup (hence 
‘dvink’), (schenchen, shenchen, shenken inken 
give to drink: see noon! and skink. Theoretic 
tion of ME. *noneschenche to nuncheon is irregu- 

egu- 


lar, but is possible, the form *noneschenche be- 


nunnery 

id he bats je it? X is no where to be 

2 arrow, Pope's Supremacy. 

upal pa iont (nung-ki-på'shon), n. (ME nun- 
. + — . ANE iom 

tio(n-), CL. nun nnn, SRL, “nuncupa- 


whose presence d 
seen or heard of, 


ing ere aod unstable. Cf, noonment and enpate.) 4 Tee call by name: see nun- 
hever3.| A light meal taken in the middle of dedicating, or decl: of nuneupating, naming, 
the day; a luncheon. 8, or declaring. Chaucer.—2, The 


Arepast between dinner and 


oral declaration of a will. 
and andersmeate. 


supper, a nunchin, a bener nuncupative (nung’ki-pa-tiv) a. [= OF. non 
U-pa-tiv), a. [= OF. non- 


3 Florio, eupatif. ; f pr 
Breakfast, dinner, nunchions, supper, and beyer. nipar, mno atif, F. nuncupatif = Sp. Py, It. 
Middleton, Inner-Temple Masque, calle pativo, < LL. 


Wills... 


nuncupativus, nominal, so- 
b ee p 5 z nuncupatus, call b 
3 of corne were at their noonshun’s clos Name: see nunc; elie sing y 
Whilst by them merrily the bag-pips goa E cioee; ing noupate.| Lt, Pertaining to nam- 
an Baas The same appeareth h j 7 
I left London this morning at eight o'clock, a à both eaaa e Teth by that nuncupatire title wherewith 
ten minutes I have spent outof m 6 alte if a the only oe Teathens and Christians have honoured their oaths 
y ise since that time 7 
» AUS S Sensihilit r Fotherby, Atheomasti 
Jane Austen, sma and Sensibility, xliv. (Davies) 2. In the law of wile ; ss Sa p- a (Latham.) 
Ih rats, rejoice! a s, oral; not written; made 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nunchen is made by the verbal declaration of the testat 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! geet usually depends merely on oral testimony for Prit NE 
5 es in actual military service, or mari Bamps discs 
nunciate (nun’shi-at), n. [< L. nuntiatus, pp. In Scots law, a nuncupative laria ta poet co te exten 
of nuntiare, announce, declare, make known: ioi i 
2 3 wm be effectual to that extent, if the legatee choose so 
ger; a nuncio. restrict it, but ineffectual as to the rest, A nnnenpa- 
All the zunciates of th’ ethereal reign, He left me a small legacy ina nuncupatire will, as a 
token of his kindness for me. z 
Hoole, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, xi. ra 
nunciature (nun’shi-a-tiir),. [= F. nonciature _ OU ancestors in old times very frequently put off the 
making of their wills until warned by serious sickness 
tiare, pp. nun tiatus, announce: see nunciate.] nuncupative and uncertain, led to frequent disputes in law. 
The office or term of service of a nuncio. Record Soe. of Lancashire and Cheshire, X11. 9. 
Alexander] during his nunciature, were exceedingly pleased nuncupatorio, < LL. 7 man 7 
Ath iis tion. larendon. Papal U p eased j . nuncupator, % namer, ¢ L. 
with his promotion. Clarendon, Papal Usurpation, ix. nuncupare, pp. nuncupatus, call by name: see 
zo = Sp. Po. nuncio = no nuntius ia (Gri 
200 = Sp. E S- UNEO, = F. OTCE < L. nuntius, By his (Griffith Powell’s| nuneupatory will he left all his 
improp. nuncius, one who brings intelligence, a estate to that [Jesus] Coll., amounting to 6541. 178. 2d. 
vere, ppr. *noven(t-)s, be new, < novus, new: see nuncupatory and scriptory. z 
new. Hence nunciate, announce, denounce, ete. ] SUDE paan 
It shall become thee well to act my woes; nalis (once, in a doubtful reading), pertaining 
She will attend it better in thy youth to a fair, < nundine, pl. of nundina, a ninth day 
Shak., T. N., i. 4. 28. hence trade, sale, fem. of nundinus, of the ninth 
They [swallows] were honoured antiently asthe Nuncios day, < novem, nine. + dies, a day: see nine and 
Specifically —2. A papal messenger; a per- ket-day.—Nundinal letter,amongtheancient Romans, 
manent diplomatic agent of the first rank, rep- one of the first eight letters of the alphabet, which were 
<a et pe P year. One of these always expressed the market-day, 
entitled to that distinction. A papal ambassador Which was ihe ninth day from the market-day preceding 
of the first rank sent on a special temporary mission is 
TI. n. A nundinal letter. 
judges ofappeal. In Roman Catholic kingdoms and states te 1s nari š ea 
holding themselves independent of the court of Rome in nundinary (nun‘di-na-ri),a. [K L. nundinarius, 
character, like the minister of any other foreign power. ket: see nundinal. Same as nundinal. 3 
A certaine restraint was giuen out, charging his nuncios nundinatet (nun’di-nat), v. t. [< L. nundinatus, 
first fruites of the benefices vacant within tee Feat) ete ne, market-day, market: see nundinal.| To 
Foxe, Martyrs, P. 4-11. and sell af fairs. Cockeram. 
[< L. nun- 
nuntii (i). [L.: see nuncio.] 1. A messenger. qinatio(n-), the holding of a market or fair, a 
As early as the middle of the 13th century entriesoceur trafficking. < nundinari, hold market: see nun- 
ments to royal messengers — variously designated “coki- 5 their common nundination of pardons. 
nus,” nuncius, or “garcio” —for the conveyance of letters Witness .. . Nop. Bramhall; Schiann Guarded, D. 149. 
2. A papal messenger; se nuncio.—Nuneius hunnari-root (nun’a-ri-rot), n. [< E. Ind. nun- 
apostolicus ponn a nari + E.root.] A plant, Hemidesmus Indicus. 
due to misdivision of mine uncle, thine uncle, 5 sh 
i -na’s na [< Ar. (> Pers: 
ry eam for eam; also naunt for nunnation (nu-na’shon), 
ete. Cf. equiv. neam for eam; als Turk, Hind.) niin, the name of the letter n, + 
by a fool to his master or superior, the fools themselves f > ot 7 
calling one another cousin. z the letter n; specifically, the addition of x toa 
final vowel. Also nunation. 
His name is Don Tomazo Portacareco, nuncle to young V. 473, note. 
Don Hortado de Mendonza. Z RA nunation- ae Py ea 
Spanish Gypsy, i- l- nynnery (nun’ér-1), 2.; pl. nunneries (-iz). [< 
4 ». [K nunele, e 
mee, Cong K)o ANT To cheat; deceive. < nonne, a nun: see nun.] 1. A convent or 
2 2 cloister for the exclusive use of nuns. 
te upare, 
kū-påt), v. t. [¢L.nuncupare, nen 5 
nuncupatet (nung ktp ); be [9 men, a name, professed nuns within the nunneries there. 
pp. nuncupatus, call by name, 2 Holinshed, Hist. Eng., V. 29. 
vow publicly and solemnly. 3 of sinners? Shak., Hamlet, iii, 1. 122. 
The Gentiles nuncupated vows to them {idols} 2. Nuns collectively, or the institution or sys- 
2. To dedicate; inscribe. : should _ Nicolas Lyra in locum, with most Roman comm: 
If I had ben acquainted with yous designe, you t since his time, in hope to found thereupon. — 
this 
of your skill and dexterity to s° ome AOM F. Barlow. 3, A name sometimes given to the trifo: 
hi ‘y was set apart for the use 
i Peter's] appear? in what this eat aay part ae 
But how doth that will [Saint Prt extant? in attending them. 


rest folkes called, < L. nuncupare, pp. 
, nominati rS > NEE 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ji. 1 3 nominating, vowing, or dedicating. 
in calling their swearing i 
procured me a nunchion at Marlborough. calling their swearing an oath of God. 
The world is grown to one t drysaltery! or declared by word of mouth, A nunenpative will 
Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. in nen wie are now sanctioned when made by soldiers 
i of £100 Scots, or £8 63. Sd. sterling. If it exceed that sum 
see nuncio.] One who announces; a messen- to 
tive or verbal nomination of an executor is ineffectual. 
Who testified the glorious death to man. 
Franklin, Autobiography, p. $3. 
= Sp. Pg. nunciatura = It. nunziatur un- ; 
i = nziatur a, CL. nun that their end was near, and such hasty instruments, often 
The princes of Germany, who had known him [Pope NuNncupatory (nung’ki-pa-t6-ri), 7. [= Sp. Pg. 
nuncio (nun’shi-6), n. [< It. nuncio, now nun- nuncupate.) Nunenpative; oral. 
messenger; perhaps contr. of *norentius, < *no- Wood, Athene Oxon., I. 452. 
1. A messenger; one who brings intelligence, NUndinal (nun’di-nal), a. and n. [< L. *nundi- 
Than in a nuneio’s of more grave aspect. (because the market-day fell upon such days), 
of the Spring. Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 92. dial.) I, a. Pertaining to a fair or to a mar- 
resenting the Pope at the capital of a country repeated successively from the first to the last day of the 
s g a 
both inclusive). 
styled a legate. (See legate.) Nuncios formerly acted as É 
matters of discipline, the nuncio has merely a diplomatic of or belonging to the market, < nundinæ, mar- 
and legates (whom he had sent for the gathering of the pp- of nundinari, hold market, trade, < nundi- 
nuncius, nuntius (nun’shi-us), n.; pl. nuncii nundinationt (nun-dina’shgn), n. 
in the wardrobe accounts of the kings of England of pay- dinate.) Traffic at fairs. 
to vari r try. Encye. Brit., XIX. 562. 
o various parts of the country. Yi , manemeten a ete}, n. See noonmeat. 
i f: rupt form for uncle, ? 
nunclet (nung'kl), n. [A corrup ? See Hemidesmus and sarsaparilla. 
3 aat i ion given j = r 
aunt.) Uncle. This was the licensed appellation 8: “ation. Cf.mimmation.] The frequent use of 
H r ? Shak., Lear, i. 4. 117. s 
ov now, maea 3 : The on in Madabron apparently represents the Arabic 
Encye. Brit, X 
Middleton, r 
n. Cf. cozen2, ME. nunnerie, nunrye, LOF. nonnerie, anunnery, 
Haltiwell. . Eng. 
M ror gd Manie there were which sent their daughters ouer to be 
Ae aks BRD 
+ capere, take: see nomen and capable.) Get theo fo a mmacry,; why wouldst thon be a breeder 
= s (1646), p- 65. 
Westfield, Sermons (1 tem of conventual life for women. 
nunnery 
‘ eni fore Se 
on my advice have nuncu jandsome monuns Fuller, Pisgah Sight, TI. fii. 11. 
medieval church, since in some chu 
8. To declare orally (a will or testament). are ; 
tables was it written? in what registers Ì 
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uly in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by the families of Krau- 
winckle, Schultz, and others. ‘They were chiefly 
made for use on a counting-board or-table, to facilitate the 
casting up of accounts, Sometimes called, though incor- 
rectly, Nuremberg tokens. See etton. p j ; 
Nuremberg egg. An carly kind of watch of an 
oval form, made especially at Nuremberg. 
nurhag, n». [Also in pl. (It.) noraghe, nuraghe ; 
dial. (Sardinian).] A structure of early date 
and uncertain purpose, of a kind peculiar to 
the island of Sardinia. 1t is a round tower having 
the form of a truncated cone, from 20 to 60 feet in di- 
ameter, and in height about equal to its diameter at the 


pase. There is invariably a ramp or staircase leading to 
Such towers are 


nunnish 


nunnish (nun‘ish), a. [< nun + -isht.J Per- 
taining to or characteristic of nuns: as, nun- 
nish apparel. 


All three daughters of Merwaldus, king of Westmer- 
cians, entred the profession and vow of nunnish yirginitie. 


Foxe, Martyrs, p. 120. 
nunnishness (nun’ish-nes), n. Nunnish char- 
acter or habits. = 
nunryet, 7. A Middle English form of nunnery. 
nun’s-cloth (nunz’kléth), n. One of several 
varieties of bunting used for women’s gowns. 
nun’s-collar (nunz’kol“iir), n. An implement 
of penance. See penance instruments, under 


many, especi: 


penance. ; . . the platform at the top of the tower. 
nun’s-cotton (nunz’kot’n), n. A designation often found in groups or combinations, ‘There are sey- 
eral thousand of them in Sardinia, but none have been 


applied to all fine white embroidery-cotton, 
from its use in AAPLY oo inea by mns in eaen 
s. It is marked on the labels with a Sib | glish ; 
ae aad is sometimes called cross-cotton. nurish}t, v.t. A Middle Engl ish form of nourish. 
nun’s-thread (nunz’'thred), n. Inthe sixteenth nurish?t, n- A Middle English form of nurse. 
century and later, fine white linen thread such nurl (nérl),v.¢. [A simplified spelling of knurl: 
as was fit for lace-making. see knurl, knarll, gnarl) .] To flute or indent on 
nun’s-veiling (nunz’va‘ling),7. An untwilled the edge, as a coin. See nurling. > 
woolen fabric, very soft, fine, and thin, used by nurling (nèr ling), n. [Verbaln. ofnurt,v.] 1. 
women for veils, and also for dresses, ete. A series of fine indentations or reeding on the 
nuntius, n. See nuncius. edge of a temper or set-screw to afford a better 
nupt (mup), n. [Perhapsa var. of nope. Cf. nup- hold for turning it; also, the milling of a coin. 
son.] ART a fool. —2. Engraving or scratching in zigzag lines, 
"Tis he indeed, the vilest nup ! yet the fool loves me ex- producing a rude form of ornament. Compare 
ceedingly. 2 A. Brewer, Lingua, ii. 1. gnarling. Be 3 
Nuphar (ni‘fir), n. [NL. (Sir J. E. Smith, nnvlingatool m ling töl), i 
1806), < Gr. vovdap, a water-lily. Cf. nenuphar.} enting, erat a4 oe fate 
A genus of yellow water-lilies, now known as the edges of the heads of tan- 
Nymphea. gent-screws, etc. It consists of 


a roller with a sunken groove in its 
Dproni Grup’son), A periphery, the indentation forming 
‘ool; a simpleton. 


the counter part of tho Dead to be 
yas to light on a nu; ow. formed on the head oi e screw. 
ae TR e Every Mian in his eames ee 4. The object revolves ina lathe, and 
a 7 5 the nurling-tool is held against it to 
nuptial (nup’shal), a, and mn (=F. nuptial = form the indentations. i 
Sp. Pg. nupcial = It. nuziale, < L. nuptialis, per- nurly, a. A simplified spelling of knurly. 
taining to marriage, < nuptie, a marriage, < nurn}, v. See nornl. 
nupta, a bride, a wife, < nubere, pp. nuptus, nurryt, n. [Also noory, nourie; < ME. nurrye, 
marry: see nubile.] I. a. Of or pertaining to nurree, norie, nori, < OF. nouri, nourri, pp. of 
marriage, or to the marriage ceremony; COn- nourir, nourrir, nourish: see nourish.) A foster- 
nected with or used at a wedding. child. 
Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour x Thowe arte my nevewe fulle nere, my nurree of olde, 
Draws on apace. Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 1. That I have chastyede and chosene, a childe of my cham- 
They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke byre. Morte Arthure (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 689. 
Hymen, then first to marriage rites invoked. _ O my nory, quod she, I have gret gladnesse of the. 
> Milton, P. L., xi. 590. Chaucer, Boëthius, iii. prose 11. 
Nuptial benediction. See benediction, 2 (c).—Nuptial And in hir armes the naked Nourie strainde ; 
Por number Obsonirely aeornned at the beginning Whereat the Boy began to striue a good. i 
of tho eighth book of the “Republic ” of Plato, and said to Turberville, The Lover Wisheth, ete. 


preside over the generation of men. The number meant 2 x 
may be S¢4.—Nuptial plumage, in ornith., the set of nurschet, n. A Middle English form of nurse. 


feathers peculiar to the breeding season of any bird. In nurse (mèrs), n. [Early mod. E. also nourse, 


all birds the plumage is at its best at this time; it i ; A : 
7 aA followed and anny a DEET E PAn molt: and %0urce, nourice; < ME. norice, nurishe, nurys, 
ete., < OF. norice, nourice, F. nourrice = It. nu- 


n very many cases the male assumes a particular feather- c 
fial trice, < L. nutrix (ace. nutricem), a nurse, for 


ing not shared by the female.—Nup song, 2 mar- 
riage song; an epithalamium. =Syn. Hymeneal, etc. (see *nytritrix, < nutrire, suckle, nourish, tend: see 
nourish.] 1. A woman who nourishes or suckles 


mnemonic brid i h 

II. n. Marriage: now always in the plural. Ff f 

PR eae pee miptial. ys P an infant; specifically, a woman who suckles 
r the infant of another: commonly called a wet- 

nurse; also, a female servant who has the care 


Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 69. 
She should this Angelo hav ied; 4 S 

g ngelo have married; was afancedito 46 4 child or of children. 
Heil norische of sweete ihesus! 


her by oath, and the nuptial appointed. 
$ Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 222. 
Beside their received fitness, at all prizes, they [gloves] Heil cheefest of chastite, forsothe to say! 
are here properly accommodate to the nuptials of my schol- Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 3.), p. 5. 
Up spake the son on the nourices knee. 
Baron of Braikley (Child’s Ballads, VI. 196). 


ar's “hay ESERE lady Courtship. 
Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, 


B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
syn. Wedding, Matrimony, etc. See marriage. > 

that she may nurse the child for thee? Ex. ii. 7. 
Meeker than any child to a rough nurse. 


(nup’shal-i), adv. As regards mar- 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


i; with respect to marriage or the marriage 
Sea a ) AG s 
(nėr), n. [A simplified spelling of 2. Hence, one who or that which nurtures, 
hord knot wood; a knob; a wood- trains, cherishes, or protects. 
the game of hockey and that of Gold, which is the very cause of warres, 
The neast of strife, and nourice of debate. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 60. 


Alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person, 

Our comfort in the country. Shak., Cor., V. 3. 110. 
Sicilia, . . . called by Cais the granary and nurse of the 
people of Rome. Sandys, Travailes, p. 184. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 2. 


8. One who has the care of a sick or infirm per- 
son, as an attendant in a hospital. 


I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 


= Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 98. 


nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick. 

i Cowper, Task, i. 89. 
States navy, a sick-bay at- 
called loblolly-boy.—5. The 
n the care of a nurse: 


recognized elsewhere. 4 
A Middle English form of nurse. 


A tool for in- 
_ 


[Appar. < nup + -son.] 


2 


1. Nurling-tool. 
Screw with nurled 
head. 


md-spel’), 2. A game like 
j orth of England with 


United 
armer: 


The elder of th nurse 
Was by a beggars iig 
: an 
No, thank 'e st 
then A mM for ther. 3 
dan if they'd thrott eters, 
mt em at 
6. In hort, a shrub er to 
young plant.— 7, Ty fa ee 
sharks of inactiyo peq 00u 
time or bask i 
ask in ¢ rate 
ly Scumnide, Son E Water 
is common in the arctic cae 
length of 20 feet; it has 
far in advance of the a 
the lower quadrate wit 
point. (b) Ashark of theft, i 
mostoma cirrata, of slen i 3 
and behind the ventrala 
rows and with a strong med ad 
cusps on each side. Jti “ea cu 
and the Gulf of Mexico, aA 
ern Atlantic coast of the U; itera 
of 10 or 12 fect, nited 8t 


8. A blastozoöid, See the q 
(ota 


The ova of the 

3 sexual generat; 
these develop into forms poration 
which are asexual, a S known 


of nine muscle-bands 


ional 
ates; it 


9. In brewing, a cask of ho 
mersed in wort. 

Before the plan of fitti 

Fate -prn ng the tr 
pipes ca mg a 
pines ame into use, the Somewhat at ni attempati, 

mmersing in the wort casks filled with oS “Wedieat ¢ 
was employed for the purpose of Ace A Tt or co Sits 
the fermentation. The casks so us d wating or relay 
and are still used in some brewerie 


i t or col is 
Sce the quotation 


ed were termed Ruri 
3 


a limited period, as a month. —N ' 
name given by ‘Trousseau to isan its $ 
frequency of occurrence during lactation = comparitie 


nurse (nérs), v.; pret. and Pp. nur: 

1 . e HUTSERA, PPL, fura 
ing. [Early mod. E. also nourice ; a 
in part due to nourish, v.] I. trans, Lh 
suckle; nourish at the breast; feed and ie | 
generally in infaney. 

O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husari; 
occasion, let her never nurse her child herself, for shest 
breed it like a fool. Shak., As you Like it, ir. LIS 
2. To rear; nurture; bring up. 

Thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters hall te 
nursed at thy side. Ialt 


The Niseans in their dark abode 
Nursed secretly with milk the thriving god. _ 
Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph, iÈ 


3. To tend in sickness or infirmity; take ear 
of: as, to nurse an invalid or an aged perso. 


Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age; 


i ar’st how to nurse thy sou 
Thou in old age car's! Hepat 


gor in; encourage: 

nt or effect of pi 

ett. 
the 


I do, as much as I can, thar 
ing of you, who begot or nurse 
me in him. 


d these good 
Donne, Le 
the power” 
ae bower, 


rl the grove | y 
€ ton, Arcade LË 


By lot from J ove I am 
Of this fair wood, and live in 
To nurse the saplings tall, an 
With ringlets quaint. 


Not those who nur ies 
the ones who loved most genera eat 


m i i bu 
inating conventions, 

i cy during the 
Pee J. Bryce, dle. 4, 
5. To caress; fondle: g woe, it i 
They have nursed thi oe 

i nourice’ 

Pair Adon Ven Green a 

r A 5 A a 
r fathe a 


hung upon her ome P 


Caddy ae as if he wer 


against I a 
: imself tO 
The doctor tur ned iher, ne beg: 


ting one leg over t a 
6. To cheat [Slang-]= 
„t aan 
ae intrans. TO act ar ein 
kle a child: aS, 7 tea 
Bes y. redoub i 
i roi 
ites diligent thee 0 
ni 
h 
monat? tho 
oO! when eba rise s her, ck 
And I, 4 


— 
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ge-chil 4 child that is nurseryman (nér’sér-i-man), n.; pl. nurserymen =$ 5 natant 
yeild), ™ J (-men). One who owns or conducts a nursery; Ss a = Dan. nöd (not recorded inGoth.); 
(net £ g hours. a man who is employed in the cultivation of y mt SE mat Connected with D. muz 
ood se" he spring's Jone of ‘Astrea, vil. herbs, flowering plants, trees, ete., from seed cel nut, YE. nucleus, ete. Cf. Gael. end, cnù, 
= l- G 8 s PWI = 5 Py a SEC A ien x , 
wi: ld ot Y epavies, HY s foster-fa- 0! otherwise, for transplanting or for sale perdi E The fruit of certain trees and shrubs - 
i ‘cam pre 09. ex), Mo nurse-shark (nérs’shiirk), n. Same as nurse T. | 7 iave the seed inclosed in a bony, woody, 
È ten i aintainer BUISE-Sont (nérs’sun), n. A foster-son, ` Seen hery covering, not opening when ripe, 
a pate jmeelf_ to be a aw Bish- Sir Thomas Bodley, a right worshipfull knight. a fruit lka Ai ach fin hug and one-seeded indehiscent 
Sai 1 gnowine I ord ained mS (Davies.) most worthy nource-zon of this Vn ersity, night, and a from an Ovary ok Ene nore saet and usually produced 
th, ber gard, + of the chu sf camden, P: =; ] toad Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 332, (Daviez.) in each, all but a single pe Reh AG A ora IO Mies 
it | Benes golland n Th e toad. nursing-bottle (nér’sing-bot’l), n. A bottle Gea its growth. The nta of the hazel, beceh, ak aed 
lng sge mers" ibo called accout leu ` “fitted with a rubber tip, or a tube and nipple, ory (Cea) Hone In the walnut (Juglans) and hick- 
legs frog \ ans TTS from which an infant draws milk by sucking, ely intermediate } wean a as 
a 015, pte s1ytes: A nursery. s meee y sucking. g iate between a stone-fruit and a nut. 
i so Altes: .. wan), 1 nurslet, nurstle}, v. Obsolete forn nuzz rit © 
thy IE ndet a/gir GN), ` t plot was ASE AAL) orms of nuzzle, Yit Columelle he saithe of seede 
ait a at Be (ners Pe (as it were) or P Daries.) nursling (nérs’ling), n.. [< nurse, v., + -l igl.) Or nuttes wol best Derne ean ie 
iy Pst mo notre ir of Camden, p. 39 oe ei: One who or that which is nursed; an infant; a Palladius, Hushondrie (15, E. T. 8), p. 79. 
a i A el Poun pe Lele oes a cong Sp ; 2. In mach., some small part supposed in some 
ic) m 3 r S- $ 3 small part s sed 
tn, ae” and (ners Seo cut under Mern I haue been now almost this fourtie yeares, not a geaste “27 to resemble a nut. Specifically — (4) A smail 
ho us. but a continuall nurslynge in maister Bonui e > cylinder or other body wi RE prot E 
; ose” cateti so who g n: onuice house, ; A ody with teeth or projections corre- 
x | saa ag ng.) names A nurse W Sir T. More, Works, p. 1456: Prong with the teeth or grooves of a wheel (6) The 
ea putt Ee (ne kë Go ? I was his nursling once. Milton, S. A., 1. 633. Bioskot meaner eye of an anchor. (e) A perforated 
ny i pusek harge asa keep to a delirium, he was But now thy youngest, dearest one has perished screw, whichis NA n m female 
has also ¢ ver had D fled sehveper and his doctor uae The nursling of thy widowhood. i to fasten it, upon an end of an axle to keep 
when ws to peat alsa, Works (ed. 1835), I. 796. i Shelley, Adonais, st. 6. a aea ironi coming off, ete, Nuts are 
og eno ar TaY :q-gervant em- nurspell (nér’spel), n. Same -and- ce in all sizes, and range from small 
ond EE Amaid-se ri ie X is 1) 1 as ds ur and-spell. finger-nats, or nuts with wings for ease in 
aid ( ra må 2 i nurtural (ner’tur-al), a. [< nurture + -al.] turning, to those of very large size used 
purser dc childr? mugiver), a A foster- Produced by nurture or education. for anchoring bolts in masonry. See ents 
glove thert (ners I The problem of determining purely ‘racial characteris- E E A Yea 
m0 S BeA, AAP ete 5 y. 2 cteris- the tumbler of a gun-lock ee 
purse: vuree-mother Oxford, tics” w ill be considerably simplified if we can in this way der lock. AEE pen ce Oe 
other: briefly of my eden p. 383, (Davi: determine what may be described in contradistinction as pur lock: C) Nhe sleeve by whichittis 
of C DEET . 


qd this mue: Holland, tr. 


z) Cam- 
nérs'nãm); ^- 


Anickname. 


Tats ame ( 
leut purse-D for young 
S p mond), n. A pond for young 
ay puse pond (uers’pond), 
Narn, - SEO UF 
a ‘ou are to put into it two or 
Lu you store your pond, Tou put hem intoa breed- 
fH sforone spawnel; I y eeding-pond, in 
ioe aeemelers for into a nurse-pond, OT rea poe te 
ingpond; OP then no care is to he taken. 
ne, fit they will not breed alton, Complete Angler, i. 20. 
artin A ho nurses; & nurse; 
r'sèr) n. One w. aoe 
ve ae oD ‘promotes or encourages. 
i ut ‘se where he lies ne mineros 
$ @ Si y NUTS 5 S 
Niet | Of he most bloody M ae 1 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 48. 
1 mser (nér’str-i), m; pl- nurseries (iz). [< 
e mre tery] 1t The act of nursing; tender 
TA are and attendance. 
i Iloved her most, and thought to set my rest a 
tate | On her kind nurzery. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 126. 
altt | 2, That which is the object of a nurse’s care. 
| Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
| To visit, how they prosper'd, bud and bloom, 
a | Her nureery. Milton, P. L., viii. 46. 
e care 3 al dame, no doubt; as appears by the well battling 
SOD, | olihe plump boy her nursery. 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. viii. 21. 
er = Š Aplaceor apartment set apart for children. 
There's bluid in my nursery 
1rages There’s bluid in ue ha’. k 
He nee Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, II. 311). 
ate. è eldest of them at th r 
R Tihes ; at three years old, 
ai ena e clothes the other, from their nursery 
a 1 4 TE Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 59. 
: Bree ree are raised from seed or 
here yo tables to be transplanted; a place 
A Me naised (as by p dine plants, and trees 
: } Verto sa udding or grafting) with a 
a j e. 5 
ie | Ca nureery of 
| stock n 
w | Emand than the ronda ee to be in a more barren 
et aha ereunto you remove them. 
E e 
otis 5 mrtery of young trees, Bacon: 
: i at The placo where 3 Coryat, Crudities, I. 69. 
Fai Stowth Promoted. nything is fostered and 
ae Oyen to me th 
if) Vertue, which tered noursery 
e you doth there remaine. 


er, F. Q., FI., Prol. 


To seg 
fair Padua, nursery of arts, 


3 Meor 
ih Sens et bea ceages a? pees il? 
RCW, F 
Ul nursery of schosle Ta noas 


3 nae Or trough of suit- 


“nurtural characteristics.” Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 78. 
nurture (nér’tur), n. [Early mod. E. also nourt- 
ture; < ME. norture, noriture, < OF. nurture, 
nourture, noureture, nourriture, norriture, F. 
nourriture, < LL. nutritura, nourishment, < L. 
nutrire, pp. nutritus, nourish: see nourish.] 1. 
The act of supplying with nourishment; the 
act or process of cultivating or promoting 
growth. 


For this 
Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred. Milton, S. A., 1. 362. 

How needful marchandize is, which furnisheth men of 
all that which is conuenient for their liuing and nouri- 
ture. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 265. 
2. Upbringing; training; discipline; instruc- 
tion; education; breeding, especially good 
breeding. 

That thurhe your nurture and youre governaunce 
In lastynge blysse yee mowe your self auaunce. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9. 
And of nurture the child had good. 
Childe Maurice (Child’s Ballads, TI. 315). 
Yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 97. 
3. Nourishment; that which nourishes; food; 
diet. 
How shold a plaunte or lyves creature 
Lyve withouten his kynde noriture? | 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 768. 
Age of nurture. See age, 3.— Guardian for nurture. 
See guardian, 2 (d).=Syn. 2. Training, Discipline, etc. 
(see instruction), schooling. 
nurture (nér’tir), v. t.; pret. and pp. nurtured, 
ppr. nurturing. [< nurture, n.] 1. To feed; 
nourish. 

They suppose mother earth to bea great animal, and 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a conscious 
tenderness. Bentley. 
2. To educate; bring or train up. 

Thou broughtest it up with thy righteousness. and 
nurturedst it in thy law. 2 Esd. viii. 12. 

My man of morals, nurtur’d in the shades ao 
Of Academus. Cowper, Task, ii. ine 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Nurse, Nourish, Nurture. These wor 
erme same origin. Nurse has the least, and nauni 
much, of figurative use. Nurture expresses mo or 
thoughtful care and moral discipline: it is not noT 
in any but this secondary sense.— 2. To instruct, school, 
rear, breed, discipline. 
nurtury?, n. [ME. nurterye; an 
of nurture.] Nurture. 
The child was taught great nurterye; 
a Master had him ae his care, 
& taught him curtesie. 
Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. S), Poem a 
nurvill}, n. [ME. nurvyll, nyrvyl, prob. < dicet. 
nyrfill, a miser.] Alittleman; a dw 


extended form 


MD. not, D. noot = 


sliding-jaw of a monkey-wrench is oper- 
ated. (f) In musical instruments played 
with a bow: (1) The slight ridge at the up- 
per end of the neck over which the strings 
pass, and by which they are prevented from 
touching the neck unless pressed by the 
finger. (2) The movable piece at the lower 
end of the bow, into which the hairs are fastened, and 
by screwing which in or out their tension 
ened or tightened. 

3. Same as chestnut-coal.—4, pl. Something 


especially agreeable or enjoyable. 


with salt water. R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 251. 


5. pl. The testicles. 
made of the shell of a cocoanut or some other 
nut, often mounted in silver.—A nut to crack, a 
difficult problem to solve; a puzzle to be explained. 


hard to crack. 


arf. Prompt. 


- nutt, nude =OHG. MHG. nuz, G. nuss= Icel. hnot 


jam 
ed upon é to 
prevent it from 
turning. 


, Screw- 


may be slack- 


[Slang.] 
It will be nuts, if my case this is, 
Both for Atrides and Ulysses, 

C. Cotton, Scarronides, p. 15. (Dariea.) 


This was nuts to us, for we liked to have a Mexican wet 


[Yulgar.]—6t. A cup 


No wonder that to others the nut of such a character was 
Bulwer, The Caxtons, i. 3. (Latham.) 


Barbados nut. See Jatropha.— Beazor nuts. Same 
as bonduc-sezds.— Bedda-nut. Same as belleric.— Black 
nutt, a cup formed of a nut, probably a cocoanut. See def. 
6.— Castanha nut. Same as Brazil-nut.— Constantino- 
ple nut, See Corylus.— Drinker’s nut. Same as clearing- 
nut.— French nut, the European walnut, Juglans regia. — 
Jesuits’ nut. See Jesuit.— Kundah-nut, the seed which 
yieldsthe kundah-oil. See Carapa and kundah-oil.—Lam-~ 
bert’s nut, a variety of the European hazelnut.—Large- 
pond nut. Same as Lambert's nut.—Levant nut, the 
fruit of Anamirta Cocculus, formerly exported from the Le- 
eA TS nut, Sameascandleberry, 1. See Aleu- 
rites.—Lycoperdon nuts. See Lycoperdon. — Madeira 
nut, a thin-shelled variety of the common Old World wal- 
nut, Juglans regia. Also called English or French walnut, 
as distinguished from the black walnut.— Malabar nut. 
See Justicia.—_Manila nut, the peanut, Arachis hypogæa. 
—Marany nut. Same as marking-nut.— Mote-nut. 
Same as kundah-nut.—Nut of an anchor, See anchorl. 
— Queensland nut. See Macadamia.— Sardian nut, the 
ancient name of the chestnut as introduced into Europe 
from Sardis.— Singhara nut. Same as water-nut.— Span- 
ish nut. (@) A variety of the European hazelnut. (b) A 
bulbous plant, Iris Sisyrinchium, of southern Europe.— To 
‘tbe nuts on, to be very fond of. {Collog. or slang.} 
- My aunt is awful nuts on Marcus Aurelius; I beg your 
on, you don't Enoy the phrase. My aunt makes Mar- 
s Aurelius her Bible. i A 
er W. Black, Princess of Thule, xi. (Davies) 


To crack anut. See the quotation. 


In country gentlemen’s houses [in Scotland] in the olden 
tiie saat ee arrived he was met by the laird, who 
made him “crack a nut”—that is, drink a silver-mounted 


i claret. 
cocoanut-shell fall of darek y and. Q., 7th ser, VIIL 437. 
nut (nut), v. i; pret. and pp. nutted, ppr. nut- 
t C nul, nl To gather nuts: used espe- 
cially in the present participle. 
A. W. went to angle with Will. Staine of Merton College 


tley Bridge, and nutted in Shotover by the way. 
tonele E A. Wood, Life of Himself, p. 73. 


The younger people, making holiday, 


and small, 


si `~ nursing yo Parv. à With bag and sack and basket, greal 
Ded or eight months after maaan n. [Origin obseure-] A kind of iir Went nutting to the hazels. beo. 
Ughs, ang ye guarded with Th t t Nuse, which Nuses were there near putant (nii’tant), a. [= F. nutant = 
6 »condits lon the tetan E latter, Nova Zembla] so plentie that they youd scarcely saler “inte, < D. nutan(t-)s, ppr. of nutare, ad 
qualit, 0%; or ci s __ any other fish to come neere the D 2,1. 28% the head, freq. of *nuere (in comp. abnuer 
ty eumstances in Hakiuyts Vouad by a shake of the head, adnuere, an 
© fostered or pro- nussierite +4 er-it), ne [< Nussiére (see eat R d,i od to), : 
def) E F 1 : Aes impure variety of pyromor- aan D = 2o N D z SA : 
ty idle lite, and a phite, from La Nussiére, Rhône, oe a With the apex PRT app. 
‘ate of Ireland. nustlet, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. ne lust ete.—2. In entom., 
nan, s et, v. CME, nutte, nute, note, AS. hnutu flower-clusters, ete.—2. ele 
Mad), n. A mates nut (nut), n. [ . LG. not, note, LG. nut, said of a surface or part fo 


angle with the parts behind 


nutant 


ie anterior extremity of the body. 
nutation (nii-ta’shon), n. 
Sp. nutacion = Pg. nutagdo = It. nutaz 
nutatio(n-), a nodding, swaying, shaking, < nu- 
taro, pp. nutatus, nod: sce nutant.) 1. A nod- 
ding. 
So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 
Round and more round, o'er all the sea of heads. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 409. 
stant nodding or involuntary 
Dunglison.— 3. Inastron., 
a small subordinate gyratory movement of the 
earth’s axis, in virtue of which, if it subsisted 
alone, the pole would describe among the stars, 
ina Period of about nineteen years, a minute 
ellipse, having its longer axis directed toward 
the pole of the ecliptic, and the shorter, of 
course, at right angles to it. The consequence of 
this real motion of the pole is an apparent approach and 
recession of all the stars in the heavens to the pole in the 
same period; and the same cause will give rise to a small 
alternate advance and recession of the equinoctial points, 
by which both the longitudes and the right ascensions of 
the stars will be also alternately increased or diminished. 
This nutation, however, is combined with another mo- 


tion —namely, the precession of the equinoxes—and in 


virtue of the two motions the path which the pole de- 
scribes is neither an ellipse nor a circle, but a gently un- 
dulated ring; and these undulations constitute each of 
them a nutation of the earth's axis. Both these motions 
and their combined effect arise from the same physical 
cause —namely, the action of the san and moon upon the 
protuberant mass at the earth’s equator. See precession. 


The phenomena of Precession and Nutation result from 
the earth’s being not centrobaric, and therefore attracting 
the sun and moon, and experiencing reactions from them, 
in lines which do not pass precisely through the earth’s 
centre of inertia, except when they are in the plane of its 
equator. Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 825. 


4. In bot., same as circwmnutation. 


This oscillation is termed nutation, and is due to the fact 
that growth in length is not uniformly rapid on all sides of 
the growing organ, but that during any given period of 
time one side grows more rapidly than the others. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 58. 
nutational (nii-ta’shon-al), a. [< nutation + 
-al.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting nutation. 
nutator (nu-ta’tor),”. [NL., < L. nutare, nod: 
see nutani.]) A nodder: in the term nutator 
capitis, that which nods the head, namely the 
sternoclidomastoideus muscle. 
nut-bone (nut’b6n), n. A sesamoid bone in the 
foot of a horse: there is one at the fetlock- 
joint, and another at the joint between the 
coronary and the coffin-bone. The latter is also 
known as the navicular bone. See cuts under 
solidungulate and hoof. 
nutbreaker (nut’bra’kér), n. 1. The nut- 
hatch.—2. The nutcracker. See nutcracker, 4. 
nut-brown (nut*broun), a. Brown asa ripe and 
dried nut. 
Shal never be sayd the Nutbrowne Mayd 


Was to her love unkind. 
The Nutbrowne Mayd (Child's Ballads, IV. 147). 


Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat. 
Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 100. 


Shown him by the nut-brown maids, 
A branch of Styx here rises from the shades. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 337. 


nutcake (nut‘kak), n. 1. Adoughnut. [U.S.] 
“Taste on’t,” he said; “it’s good as nutcakes.” 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 
2. Any cake containing nuts. 
nut-coal (nut’k6l), n. the coal-trade, same 
as chestnut-coal, 
nutcracker (nut’krak’ér), n. 1. An instru- 
ent for cracking hard-shelled nuts. Hence— 
2. A toy, usually having a grotesque human 
ead, in the yawning mouth of which a nut is 


2. In pathol., a cor 
shaking of the head. 


Asia, Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
tothe order Passeres, family Corvide, 
lv J nt , family Corvida, 
ut) and is bro’ ith 
nite spots. ‘The correspond. 


Jes are everyw yhere in requisi 
umbers, Indeed the 


entertainments of 
‘of Days, II. 519. 
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of the body: as, a nutant head.—Nutant horn or nut-fastening (nut ‘fisning), n. 
pro oan, in zol., a horn or process bent or curved toward lock. 


nut-hole (nut’hdl), n. 
nut-hook (nut‘hik), n. 


nutjobber (nut‘job’ér), n. 
nutlet (nut’let), n. [< nut + -let.] 1. A little 
nut; also, the stone of a drupe. See cuts under 


Carpinus and coffee.—2. In conch., a nutshell. 3 ; m of the nut. ere 
TANIE (nut’lok), n. A device for fastening caned nom i Seal èr), 1. Ba 
a bolt-nut in place and preventing its becom- BUCMCE Vee $e enous congestion, W 
ing loose by the jarring or tremulous motion of Bibiting So e eE GOE „ansparett 
machinery. Also called nut-fastening, jam-nut. OF 2288 Oi ut’meg-oil), nef a con 
nut-machine (nut’ma-shen”), n. A power-ma- nutmeg-oil (n ifie gravity 0.850, with p ute 
chine for cutting, stamping, and swaging iron volte oD PES q flavor of the com! s ist 
nuts from a heated bar fed to the Kaire. contateg a nt i extracted py aqueos T 
nutmeal (nut’mél), n. Meal made by crushing Te one s<4op), 1 Apie 
or grinding the kernels of nuts. nutmeg-pigeon (nut/meg PH P ied frome 


crushed, so as to form a kind of meal to which the name 
Maothal was given. 
valuable resource to these early monks, so important in- 
deed that the Maothal came in process of Give to mean 
the meal taken ón fast days, and which consisted at first 
of mutmeal and milk, an 
cheese, etc, 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ccclxv. 


See cut at Nucifraga. nutme (nut 


4044 
Same as aut- seed is thoroughly ieee’ 
A eM ge pete Ker nel, about’ She] 
: nutgall (nut’giil), n, An exerescence, chiefly of Soin Mme for present 
[= FE. nutation = of the oak. See gall”, 1.—Nutgall ointment. See diment, especially er uelpalus 
zione, < L. ointment. rations, Gor medical vet miN 5 


pend upo: 
also 2 concrete 
supply is chief] 


n an essenti 


nutgrass (nut’gris), n. See Cyperus 


j USC, seo 
nuthackt, nuthaket, n. Obsolete forms of nut- LOIL ca 


oil called ’, 
Y, but? ea 


hatch. Islands, whore thw. lot ex 
nuthacker (nut’hak’ér), n. A nuthatch. Penang mutmegs Mas formerly, : 
nuthatch (nut’hach), n. [Early mod. E. nut- male, or wild nutmeg. ae speciy 
hack, nothag, nothagge, < ME. nuthake, nutte- tages in trade, the prodas rue 
hake, nothak; < nut + hack), hatch. Cf. nut- to the tatters times ref of 


fap Ange’ 


eracker, 4.] A bird of the family Sittida. There Onn: 

are many species, found in most parts of the world, all of ee ee colour of the; 
small , usually less than six inches long, and mostly a of the heat of the nutmeg, 
of a bluish color above and white or rusty on the under Binger, 


parts. They have a rather long, sharp, straight beak, Wytethe wel that the 
pointed wings, short square tail, and feet fitted for climb- 


ing, and are among the most agile of creepers. The com- 


below.— Ack 


Camera of Gu 


Cryptocarya mose 
nutmeg.— Calab. 


resemble nutmegs. 
Camara or Camaru 
— Clove-nutmeg, 
tica, or its fruit.— 
Madagascar nut: 
vian nutmeg, : 
pervirens. Also called Chil 
prate, ae state of Connec 
ne alleged manufacture of Wooden nu 
nutmeg-bird (nut’meg-bérd), n. A spe 


Munia, M. pi ta, i iti SaN 
v3 t, M. punctularia, inhal i 

L. Sclater. : abiting India, p 
White-bellied Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis). nutmeg-butter (mut’meg-but’èr), n. A con 


crete oil obtained by expression under heat 
from the common nutmeg. It has been sparing 
used as an external stimulant and an ingredient inplitieg 
Also called oi! af nutmegs and où of mace. 7 


nutmeg-flower (nut/meg-flou‘ér),n. Theplat 
Nigella sativa: so called from its aromatic seed, 
See Nigella. 
nutmegged (nut’megd), a. 
Seasoned with nutmeg. 
Old October, nutmeg'd nice, 
Send us a tankard and a slice! 3 
T. Warton, Oxford Newsman’s Vere. 
nutmeg-grater (nut’meg-gra/tér), 7. A device 
in various forms for grating nutmegs. 
es obe él 
Be rough as nutmeg graters, and the rogues obey you iy 
Aaron Hill, Verses written on a Window in a 
nutmeggy (nut’meg-i), a. [< nutmeg z al 
Having the appearance or character of am 
mae liver, 
Again and again I met with the nulmeggy r 
ly marked. > Sir T. Watson, Lectures on tays 


nutmeg-hickory (nut ‘meg-h 
species of hickory, Hicoria 
formis, of South Carolina an¢ 


mon nuthatch of Europe is Sitta europea or S. cesta. 
Four quite distinct species are found in the United States. 
These are the Carolina or white-bellied nuthatch, S. 
carolinensis; the Canada or red-bellied, S. canadensis; the 
least nuthatch of the southern States, S. pusilla; and the 
pygmy nuthatch of the southwestern States and Territo- 
ries, S. pygmæa. They live upon small hard fruits and 
insects, are not migratory, do not sing, and nest in holes 
in trees, which they excavate like woodpeckers. Also called 
nutbreaker, nuithacker, nutjobber, nutpecker, nuttapper. 
The notch in a bow to 
Halliwell. 

1. A pole with a hook 
at the end used to pull down boughs to bring 
nuts within reach. 


She’s the king’s nut-hook, that, when any filbert is ripe, 
pulls down the bravest bough to his hand. 
Dekker, Match me in London. 
2+. A bailiff: so called in derision, because 
armed with a catch-pole. 


Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie! 


[< nutmeg + -ci?] 


receive the arrow. 


rotg: 
In. 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 8. 
A nuthatch. 


Filberts and acorns were used as food. These were of the genus Myristicivor ae 
ing upon nutmegs- ees) 
nutmeg-tree (mut’meg-tr6), n 

rans. See nutmeg. Elen 
ratmeg-wood (nut/meg-W ùd), 

the Palmyra pam. 

nut-oil (nut‘oil), 1.. A 
. It is extensively 

ees -oil and other oils 4 


. . . Nutmeal naturally formed a 


afterwards of oatmeal, milk, 


meg), n. [Early mod. E. also nut- 


mig; < ME. nutmegge, *nutmigge, nutmuge, note- Poppy to ektèr) 
muge, nutmeg, < nut, nut, + *muge, < OF. muge, nutpecker (nut/pek ‘As 
musk (for *musge ?), < L. muscus, musk: see nut-pick (aut’pik), We ed ab 
musk. Cf. OF. muguette, nutmeg; noiz muscade pointed plade, flatter nu 
= Sp. nuez moscada = It. noce moscada, < ML. for picking the mea one 
nus muscata, nutmeg, lit. ‘musked (scented) nut-pine (nut pin); seeds 
nut’; D. muskaatnoot, G. muskainuss, Sw. mus- ducing large edible Rocky 2 
Kotin6t, Dan. muskatndd: see muscat.] 1. The is Pinus Pinet. Vt Hines, fam 
kernel of the fruit of the nutmeg-tree, Myristica thereare sever Tmporta an 
z Uas food. The mos he 
fragrans (M. moschata); also, the similar pro- ico, P. monophylla of Anh 
duet of other trees of this genus. See Myris- of California. Se? Parner) 
tica. The fruit, with some resemblance to a peach, has nut-planer (mut p A peve! 
edible exterior, which splits in two, releasing ne for facie a nuts 
7 


» enveloped in a fibrous network (false aril: see 


ine-nu 
is preserved as mace. (See mace2.) The large machine 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


"The fur 
ised like 
neutrid. 
— It. nutri- 

nursing; 


à 9 Myo 
pete noth y ander 
| a eC pi ah for 
er 


SOR SSS 


Ry 
3 of this animal 
: gnl overthrow this 
i iii. 21. 
tale 


Vulg. ET., iil 


ri By ! 
män. [< L.nutrien(t)s, 

x i ap’ “ob. 
nourish, foster; por: 

suck prom D. nutrire are 
distil.. > ote., nourish, nurse, 


t nutritič®: ment or nour- 
5 nutritious. 
prurient, all 


y., I viii. 2. (Davies.) 
nourishment; ali- 

sels ent arte- 
vni vessels.— Nutri = 
Lik ecial artery yng ieee fe 
jaala th Prof any one. a einen 
Tiimo t onte known as the 7 tr e one 
jenters the Pntrient “ubstance; something 
pe 


urveying 


itious Science, VI. 116. 
tions ot me 
peptone and o, fi), v. i; pret. and pp. nutri ioe ; 
got Or Fa [Ireg. < L, nutrire, Dour ish, 
ae ak (ce fy] To nourish; 

q foare E 


init 


ner nutrients. 


kle Meat in the Stomach ; 
Wine that digests, and doth not only breed 


isthe Wi y cing a glutinous sub- 
i, ut it nutrifieth a180, veing i, Letters, ii. 54. 


gatia Tato (=F. nutriment = 


j us. . inl 
mi Wines may pesaidto pie 


-ent (nū'tri-ment), n- i im 
miine nutrimento = Pg. Ii.n utr imen to, 
i nutrimenti, nourishment, < nutr ire, nour- 
ih: see nutriont.] 1. That which nourishes; 


ringi f at which promotes the growth or repairs the 


ses f taral waste of animal bodies, or which pro- 
plant | moiesthegrowth of vegetables; food; aliment; 
neds, | — nourishment. 


This slave, 
ig Unto his honour, has my lord's meat in him: 
e) | Why should it thrive and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn’d to poison? a 
q Shak., T. of A., iii. 1. 61. 
: | 2, Figuratively, that which promotes develop- 
ee) mentor improvement; pabulum. 


vice q Does not the body thrive and grow, 

E Byfood of twenty years ago? 
él And is not virtue in mankind 
ey | The nutriment that feeds the mind? 

3 Swift, Mise. 
ih | ; Sane à 
nl } mtrimental (nā-tri-men’tal), a. [= Sp. Pg. nu- 
mut- trental = Wt. nutrimentale, < LL. nutrimentali 

riting Cnam ; . nutrimentalis, 
= uae] Hn imentum, nourishment: see 
| Neate vine the qualities of food; nu- 
FA | ioe ae ing; alimental. 
ie | ot this oll vegetables are nutrimentat. 

Fo | mirimented chan Arbuthnot. 
hale: ni tri- : ; 
at tat] Nea en ted), a. (<nutriment 

res flees hithe Aran 
moè | my well-nutrimented knave. 
| Wthitial (ac Greene, Orlando Furi 
Initial: (nites y o Furioso. 
rett ity ae aD) a [CL. nutricius, nu- 
cal 8 or nurses 


s delights ; 
ritiall rights 
arr-shooting sunn, 


om), n. 


a © act or process 
Me =) vegetable or ani- 
es Tose their proper food 
39 Ving tiss a 
ocese employed in ila aa 
-A i T Tat widest se: i 
ing’ pothe aii her the assemblage eee 


cts or organs, 
Shes; at -ı XVII. 667. 
n hi iment. 


Nfectiy, 
due tg © diseas 
mine 3 Was wid 
‘oral andnervons hat eee 
No. 8450, p. 749, 
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nutritionally (nit-trish’on-al-i), adv. As re 
gards nutrition; in relation to or in eonnes: 
tion with the supply of new matter to an oat 
ganis., 
nutritious (ni-trish’us), a. 
-ous.| Containing or contril 
or nourishment; capable of promoting the 
growth or repairing the waste of organic bodies: 
nourishing: as, nutritious substances: OAH 
food. ye S 


[$ nutriti(on) + 
puting nutriment 


Troubled Nilus, whose nutrition. 
- 1 £ 3 flood 
With annual gratitude enrich’d her cat 
Dyer, Fleece, iii. 


To the mind, I believe, it will be found more nutritious nutta 


to digest a page than to devour a volume. 
Macaulay, Athenian Oratora, 

=Syn. See list under nourishing. 
nutritiously (nt-trish’us-li), adr. 

tious manner; nourishingly. 
nutritiousness (ni-trish’us-nes), n. 

erty of being nutritious. 
nutritive (nu’tri-tiv), a. (=P. nutritif = Sp 

Pg. It. nutritivo, < L. nutrire, pp. nutritus, nour- 


In a nutri- 


ish: see nutrient.) 1. Having the property of 


nourishing; nutritious. 
It cannot be very savoury, wholesome, or nutritive. 


Jer. Taylor (2) Artif. Handsomeness, p. 97. 
He [the perch] spawns but once a year, and is by phy- 


sicians held very nutritive. 


I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 156. 


With each germ usually contained in an ovum is laid up 
some nutritive matter, available for growth before it com- 


mences its own struggle for existence. 


H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 273. 
2. Of, concerned in, or pertaining to nutrition: 
as, the nutritive functions or processes.—Nutri- 
tive person, in zoöl., the part of a compound organism, 
as of a hydrozoan, which specially functions as an organ of 


nutrition ; a gastrozodid. 
nutritively (nt’tri-tiv-li), adv. 
manner; nutritiously; nourishingly. 


nutritiveness (ni’tri-tiv-nes), n. The property 


of being nutritive. 
Sapidity and nutritiveness are closely bound together. 


H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 104. 
1 Ga [$ LL. nutri- 
torius, nutritive (see nutritory), + -al.] Con- 
cerned in or effecting nutrition, in a broad 
sense; having the nature or office of the nutri- 


nutritorial (nt-tri-to’ri-al), a. 


torium. 


nutritorium (ni-tri-t6’ri-um),”. [NL. (cf. ML. 


nuttalite (nut/alit), n. 


nut-tapper (nut’tap"ér), n. 


nutter (nut’ér), n. [< ME.» utter; <nut + -er\,) 


The prop- nuttiness (nut‘i-nes), n. 


In a nutritive 


nutritory (ni’tri-t0-11), 4. 


nutrituret (ni’tri-tur), n. 


nutritorium, a nursery), neut. of LL. nutritorius, 
nutritive: see nutritional.] In biol., the nu- 
tritive apparatus, or entire physical mechanism 
of nutrition. It includes not only the organs which 
directly furnish nourishment and so repair waste, but also 
those which eliminate the refuse of the process. The term 
is correlated with motorium and sensorvum. 


[< LL. nutritorius. 
nutritive, < L. nutrire, pp. nutritus, nourish: 
see nutrient.) Concerned in or effecting nutri- 
tion: as, ‘‘a nutritory process,” Jour. of Micros. 
Sci., N. S., XXX. iji. 297. 


[= It. nutritura, < 
LL. nutritura, a nursing, a suckling, L. nutrire, 
suckle, nourish, foster: see nutrient. Cf. nur- 
ture, from the same L. noun.] Nutritiveness; 
nutrition. 

I think if you saw me you would hardly know me, such 


Nutriture this deep sanguine Alicant Grape gives. 
z £ Howell, Letters, I. i. 25. 


Never make a meal of flesh alone; have some other meat nuzzer (nuz’ èr), n. 
Harvey, Consumptions. f ering.) 


with it of less nutriture. 


nuzzle SS 


ee scientist (1786-1859).] A genus of 
ite ae of the order Rosacea and the tribe 
na aa a AONT by the five carpels, There is but 
on species, native of northwestern America, a small tree 
ara a acid, with obovate leaves, and loose 
digests ote Bp flowers, followed hy oblong 
{Named after Thomas 

A white or smoky- 
of seapolite from Bolton in 


Nuttall: see Nuttallia.} 
brown vari 


ot 
Massachusetts, 


The Enropean nut- 
ia. [Prov. Eng.] 
-tree (nut’ii-tré), n. Same as nitta-tree. 


hatch, Nitta cesia, 


One who gathers nuts. 
A hazelwood 
By autumn nutterz haunted. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
l The property of bein 
nutty; a nutty flavor. ERS 7 
The six essays which make up the volume are the ripe 


fruit of twenty years’ meditatio e i. 
fru n, and they have the nutti- 
nes of age about them. ARENU NG, 3931, p. 420, 


nut-topper (nut’top’ér), n. A variant of nut- 
tapper. [Prov. Eng.] 
nut-tree (nut'trē), n. [< ME. nuttre, nutte tre; 
< nut + tree.) 1. Any tree which bears nuts. 
—2. Specifically, the hazel. [Eng.] 
So in order ley hem on a table, 
And nuttre leves under wol not harme. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 58.}, p. 93. 
Australian or Queensland nut-tree. See Macadamia. 
nutty (nut‘i), a. [<nut+-yl.] 1. Abounding 
in nuts.—2, Having the flavorof nuts: as, nutty 
wine. 
nut-weevil (nut’wé'vl), n. A weevil which 
lays its eggs in nuts. Balaninus nucum is an 
example, whose white grubs or larve are found 
in nuts. See cut under Balaninus. 
nut-wrench (nut’rench),7. An instrument for 
fixing nuts on or removing them from screws. 
nux vomica (nuks vom‘i-ki). [NL.: L, nus, a 
nut; NL. vomica, fem. of “comicus, < vomere, pp. 
vomitus, vomit: see vom- 
it.) 1. The seed of Strych- 
nos Nux-comica (which 
see, under Sérychnos). 
These seeds are flat and circu- 
lar, three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and one sixteenth of 
an inch thick. They grow em- 
bedded in large numbers in the 
juicy pulp of a fruit resembling 
an orange, but with hard fragile 
rind. They are covered with 
fine silky hairs and composed 
mainly of a horny albumen, are 
acrid and bitter to the taste, 
andare highly poisonous. They 
yield principally the two alka- 
Joids brucine and strychnine. Sérychnes Nux-vomttca. 
The pharmacodynamic proper- a, the fruit cut transversely; 
ties of nux vomica are those of 4, asced; c, a seed cut longi- 
strychnine. See quakerbuttons, tudinally. 
under button. S 4 
2. The tree producing the above fruit. It is 
widely dispersed in the East Indies, and attains a height 
of 40 fect. Its wood and root are very bitter, and form a 
native remedy for intermittent fevers, also for snake-bites. 
The timber is brownish-gray, hard and close-grained, and 
employed in Burma for carts, etc., as also for fine work. 
Also called snakewood. 


nuyt, n. See noy. 


[< Hind. nazr, present, of- 
In East India, a present or offering 
made to a superior. 


omer’s Hymn to Diana, 1. 2 nutshel 


= R nutrition = 
= lt. nutrizione, < 
ng, < nutrire, suckle, 


repair of the liy- 
Dart e liv. 


Scleria, with nut-like fruit. 
nut-sedge (nut’sej), n. Same as nut-rush. 
TGNieanely n. 

forms the covering of 


of little value. 


dreams. 


d 
A fox had me by the back, and a thousand poun 
nut-shell I had never got off again. Sir R. ig 'Estra 


nut-rush (nut‘rush), n. A plant of the genus 


proverbially for anything of small content or 


O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell and count my- 
self a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad to have 


2. A bivalve mollusk of the family Nucla, touch or ay 
a nutlet.— d nutshell, a member of t o fam- nose agaist. 
ily aae To a aatabell in very small compass; Ìn & 


very brief or simple statement or form. 
All T have to lose, Diego, is my learning; 


Fletcher, Span! 


I have sometimes heard of an piad in erot a Tub, vi foster; rear. 
never worried is a nervous 
patient cured. There it is în @ W. Collins, Armadale, iii. 


A nervous patient who is 


; fgura- 
To lie in a nutshell, to occupy very little Spices 
tively, to mine Heals discussion NE (Torrey and 
Nuttallia (nu-tal’i-i), 2. z 


Gray, 1841), named after Thomas Nu 


nae u. 
And, when he has gotten that, he may put it in Ch peta 


tiall, an 


Horses, coms cect, and dogs even, nuzzle each other; but 


eing performed with the nose, is nota. 
— very far from it. Mind in Nature, I. 


3. To put a ring into the nose of (a hog).— 
To fondle closely, as a child.—5t. To m 


~ then a nuzzle, 


If any man . . . nosel thee in any thing saye in í 
he is a false prophet. ; 

The greatest miserie which accompanieth 
thraldome is their zeale of making Prosel, 
fold and strong inducements to such 
nuzzled in superstitions then trayn 


nuzzle (nuz‘l), v.; pret. and pp. nuzzled, ppr. 
nuzzling. [Formerly also nuzzel, nuzle, nusle, 
1. Thehard shell which nustle, nousle, noozle, nozzle, nozzel, and errone- 
the kernel of anut: used ously nursle, noursle (simulating nurse); < ME. 
noselen, noslen, nuslen, nouslen, thrust the nos 
in, also fondle closely, cherish, ete., freq., < 
nose, nose. Cf. nozzle, nozle, n. The word seems 
been confused with nurse (whence nur- 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 260. sle, noursle) and with nestle; these are, how- 
toa ever, unrelated.) I. trans. 1. To thrust the 
nge. nose in or into; root up with the nose.—2. To 
with the nose; press or rub the 
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Plural of nyctalops. 


nuzzle 
Speedy and vehement were the Reformations of all the n ctalopes, n. ral of 
cote of Juda, though the people had beene nuzzl'd nyctalopia (nik-ta-lo’pi- y n. [< LL. nyctalo- 
in Idolatry never so long Hehe Reformation in Eng., ii, Pia (dubious), < Gr. *rsrasoxia (not found), 
7 eA Re se stl : equiv. to vuxtaseriacic, < vextdzay (> L. nycla- 
II. intrans. 1. To nose; burrow with the lops), explained and taken by ancient authors 
pve rab ce Ak both as io being omk: to ae mio a 
nd Mole, that like a nousting Mole doth mako blind, and as ‘able to see only at night’; (vie 
aero, ee OVEN $2. (vuxr-), night, + oy), eye, V ÒT, see. The Tomi 
. A S puxTazowy also appears as vuxTiZwy, as if involv- 
2, To touch or feel something with the nose., pUArGAer © S a ET e 
‘Wel all good fellows! See you not that I am a dead man? ING VUATE, Soa ear a San Pi he ie 
They [the sharks] are nuzzling already atmy toes! Hehath MAIMS unexplamed; 1t 1s perhaps Cue to con- 
hold of my leg! Kingsley, Westward Ho, p. 285. fusion with vusrazéc, a doubtful var. of vycraréc, 
drowsy.] 1. Night-blindness.—2. Day-blind- 
ness. 


8. To go with the nose toward the ground. 
: zzle , well satisflec yee ? : 
Oar das ichantabloworks ns "  nyctalopie (nik-ta-lop’ik), a. [< nyetalopia + 
Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. -7¢.] Pertaining to or of the nature of nyeta- 
She mopes, she nuzzles about in the grass and chips. lopia; affected with nyctalopia. r 
nyctalops (nik’ta-lops), n.; pl. nyctalopes (nik- 
tal’G-pez). [< L. nyetalops = Gr. vuxradwy: see 


S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 

4, Tonestle.—5. To loiter; idle. [Prov. Eng.] 

N. W. An abbreviation of northwest. nyctalopia.] One who is afflicted with nycta- 

N-way (en’wa), a. Having 2 independent Jopia. 

modes of spread or variation. nyctalopy (nik’ta-lo-pi), n. [< F. nyctalopie, < 
LL. nyctalopia: see nyctalopia.] Same as nycta- 
lopia. 


nylt, 7. [Also nye; < ME. ny, ni,< OF. ni, < L. 
nidus, a nest: seo nide. Hence, by loss of n, 
Nyctanthes (nik-tan’théz), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 
1737), so called because the flower opens at 


cye?, a nest, eyas, ete. Cf. nias.] A nest. 
evening and closes at sunrise; <£ Gr. vit (vuxr-), 


ny2}. A contraction of ne J, not I or nor I. 
Chaucer. 


nyt, adv. anda. A Middle English variant of night, + dv6oc, flower.] A genus of fragrant 
nigh. arborescent shrubs of the monopetalous order 


Oleacec and the tribe Jasmine. There is but one 
species, V. Arbor-tristis, native of eastern India, and widely 
cultivated in the tropics, with rough opposite ovate leaves, 
and showy flowers in terminal cymes, white with an orange 
eyeand tube. The flowers open only at night, and toward 
the end of the rainy season load the air with an exquisite 
fragrance. ‘They afford a perfumers’ essence, and an im- 
permanent orange dye. Itis the hirsinghar-tree of India, 
otherwise named night-jasmine and tree-of-sadness, 
Nyctea (nik’té-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. vit (vuxr-), 
night: seenight.] A genus of Sirigid@ of great 
size and extensively white color, with rudimen- 
tary plumicorns, very shaggy paws, and the 
bill nearly buried in feathers; the snow-owls. 
There is but one species, N. nivea or N. scandiaca, the 
great white, snowy, or northern owl, inhabiting arctic and 
subarctic latitudes of America, Asia, and Europe, usually 
migrating southward in winter. It is about 2 feet long, 
and from 44 to 5 feet in extent of wings. See cut at snow- 


oul. 

Nyctemera (nik-té’me-rii), n. [NL. (Hübner, 
1816), prop. *Nychthemera, < Gr. vvxyðýuepoç, of 
day and night: see nychthemeron.] A rather 
aberrant genus of bombycid moths, type of the 
family Nyctemeride, and containing about 30 
species, of wide geographical distribution. They 
are found in Africa, the East Indies, the Malay 
archipelago, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Nyctemeride (nik-té-mer’i-dé), n.pl. [NL., < 
Nyctemera + -idæ.] A family of bombycid 
moths, typified by the foal Nyctemera. They 
have the body slender and the wings aniple, somewhat 
resembling geometrids, and in some cases also recalling 
butterflies. About 20 genera are defined, mainly repre- 
sented by tropical forms. 

Nyctereutes (nik-te-ré’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vukTepevrýç, one who hunts by night, < vuxrepeter, 
pass the night, < vixrepoc, nightly, < voë (vuxr-), 
night: seenight.] A genus of Asiatic and Japa- 


nyast (n'as), n. See nias. : 
nyce}, a. An obsolete spelling of nice. 
nycete}, n. An obsolete spelling of nicety. 
nychthemeron (nik-thé’me-ron), n. K Gr. vuy- 
Ojuepov, a day and night, neut. of ruytńuepoc, of 
a day and night, lasting a day and night, ¢ vié 
vuxT-), night (= L. nox (noct-) = E. night), + 
yuépa, day.) The whole natural day, or day and 
night, consisting of twenty-four hours. 
Nychthemerus (nik-thé’me-rus), n. [NL., also 
improp. Nycthemerus ; < Gr. vuyOjuepoc, of a day 
and night: see nychthemeron.] A name, both 
generic and specific, of the white-and-black or 
silver pheasant of China, Phasianus nychtheme- 
rus or Nychthemerus argentatus: so called as if 
representing night and day by its sharply con- 
trasted colors, white above and black below. 
See cut at silver. 
Nycta inaceæ (nik-taj-i-na’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Nyctago(-gin-) + -acee.] Same 
as Nyetaginee. 
Nyctagines (nik-ta-jin’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1805), < Nyctago (-gin-) + -ee.] An 
order of dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the 
series Curvembryea, characterized by the per- 
sistent perianth-base closing about the fruit as 
an outer pericarp. About 215 species are known, of 
3 tribes and 23 genera, of which Mirabilis, the four-o’clock, 
isthetype. Theyare usually herbs with undivided leaves, 
and flowers in flat-topped clusters, often with a spongy 
bark and an involucre imitating a calyx. 
Nyctaginia (nik-ta-jin’i-i), n. [NL. (Choisy, 
1849), so called from its resemblance to Mira- 
bilis, which Jussieu had called Nyctago: see 
Nyctago.] A genus of apetalous piante; belong- 
ing to the tribe Mirabilieœ and the subtribe 
Boerhaavicæ, known by its many-flowered in- 


voluere of numerous separate bracts. There i i : 
but one species, N. capitata, aan Texas, a TAE tos, and the anewa anD Loris, l 
annual, with opposite lobed leaves, and soft downy rose- bus (Stenops or Bradyte: Jemurs. 
colored flowers. | and Arctocebus; the neba ind limbs 2 
Nyctago (nik-ta’go),n. [NL. (A.L. de Jussieu, or rudimentary; the fore Antis in the typi a 
1789, as a name for Mirabilis), < Gr. vig (vuxr-), mately equal length ee helix and oteo 
night (= L. nox (noct-) = E. night), + L. -ago small, wit), and the spinous processes, 
(-agin-), a term. of some plant-names.] A for- vertebrie are retrorse. ‘These animi 
mer synonym of Mirabilis. Asia. Lorising is a ey a. andn It 
Nyctala, Nyctale (nik’ta-li, -lē), n. [NL., < nycticebine (nik tiS in or having 
O A 2 = taining to the Nyticovum,. fa 
doubtful var. i acters. A ight-Jemur of mero 
of vvoražóç, ’ tears sects TI, n. A lori or night cont 
drowsy.] TR acoon-dog (Nyctereutes procyonoides). Ny elicebine. 7 t sa’ pus), n ionen 
nus of owls nese Canidæof the thoöid or lupine series, con- Nycticebus or RIOS, a jon ta ide ce 
taining one species, the racoon-dog, N. procyo- (VUk7-), ET ig of the family Pona, ndl ike 
noides, with long loose fur, short ears, and short Agenus of ke asine oF NYC igre gat 
bushy tail. It somewhat resembles a racoon, Subfamily Lors G ricebus tar ant 
and is about 24 feet long. ‘the slow. lons, Oe called stents yt 
Nycteribia (nik-te-rib’i-i), n. [NL. (Latreille, East Indies. nbn gost 
1802), < Gr. vuxtepic, a bat (see Nycteris), + Bloc, lemu7. sfeetike’6-708)) antia Cog, OF 
life.] A remarkable genus of degraded wing- nycticorax (ni PUKTIKÓpAŠ, a as 8 g 
less dipterous insects, typical of the family tcoras = n (vunt-)> night," an old Deel 
Nycteribitde. They resemble spiders, and are parasites sucker, < vis nt-crow- 1 technici dð Ht 
of bats. About 12 species are described, as N. westwoodi. night-raven, Mg on; also, 2 pero: pen i 
Thegenus is represented in California, though the species of the night-her' Jan bie name 
there occurring are not yet determined. name of the Europe renner? ate jh 
i N: rea bude Ceo n.pl. [NL..< ticorar.—2- KO year Z salts 
A ie cteribia + -ide.] Afamily of apterous pupip- yjeht-herons- e-ti pith ry subie | 
EIS FeO Me Beart arous dipterous insects, represented by the ge- N ctipithecin®@ (ee -ina-] nest ga 
ae nus Nycteribia; the bat-liceor bat-ticks. They are (N1 < Nyctipithects  couth AM yh 
the Acadian y [NL., $ AY 7 of pis 
acadica, the or of small size, spider-like, wingless, with long legs and small ine monkeys onta! 
jan either, about 74 inches or rudimentary eyes, and are EE L EEE payah na Cebidas © 
ot J 


orth America. 


in N Borágenera. The North American forms which have heen 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Nycticebide (nik 


Ny 


determined Nyc 
etermined belone 
written NUL S 
Nycteridæ (niki 
eris + -idæ, 
crochiropterg 
rudiments ett 
small premaxillams 1 738g 
Megaderma mnd Alary bones, 
Wida or Megadermatidae aa w 
armer parts of the 0 1 7 the spe 
Nycterides (nik-tov d. o 
Nycteris, q. v.J 1déz 
tion, a division o 
tera, including ; 
rous species, 
cynes. 
nycterine (nik’te-rip 
Of or pertainin 
Nycteris (nik’te-ris), n 
bat, < VÉKTEpOÇ, by night. D) 
night: see nigh tA N 
ily Nycterida, related fo he a 
ing so much that it has 1 
type of a separate subfamily S 
um are 2 above and 3 below i VM 
mola } T p EN 
there is no nose-leat Teens pan h 
furrowed and margined with ery Re Sides o 
Javanted occursin Java, and thee oot) 
cies, Š LETC are sever Afric 
Nyctharpages (nik-thir p : 
prop. G ychtharpages, < Gr i 
apra (apxay-), a robber, pron Sa 
: o rop, 
see Harpar.] In Sundévare a 
fication, the nocturnal birds 
equivalent to the Striges, Strigid 
nocturne of other authors, and 
roharpages, or diurnal bird 
nyctharpagine (nik 
tharpages + ~inel,] 
Nyctharpages. 
Nyctiardea (nik-ti-ir’dé-i), n 
yeti ‘ ACOA), M 
(vur-), night, + L. ardea, a hero 
A genus of altricial grallatorial birdsof the far. 
ily Ardeide, having a very stout bill, compare. f 
tively short legs, and somewhat nocturnal hab 
its; the night-herons. The common nightbitiad 
Europe is N. nycticorax, or N, grisea, or N. europea, Tet 


305, a 


an 


)a 


y KN 
& to the Nyote, 
< 


3 mt 


Alt 


prey, 


3 Or Onli: 
Œ, Or Aena. 


pirds of prey, 
thir pa-jin), a, ie 
Of or pertaining to ih 
DL, < Graig 
n: see Ardea, 


of the United States is commonly called N. p 
This name of the genus is an alternative of Nyction 
The yellow-crowned night-heron is usually placed Ina 
different genus as Nyctherodius violaceus. See cut una 
night-heron. z one i 
Nyctibius (nik-tib’i-us), n. [NL., ¢ Gr, vs 
Btoc, vukróßtoç, living, i. e. feeding, by night, ( 
vitë (vuxr-), night, + pioc, life.] An American 
genus of goatsuckers, of the family Capris 
gide, alone representing the Podarginam ihe 
New World. ‘he ratio of the phalanges is norma 
middle claw is not pectinate, the sternum is aT, 
ed on each side, the short tarsi are feathered, (ie iiia 
notched, and the eggs are colored. Sey a i 
the warmer parts of America, as N. grand ike N 
censis, mostly from 12 to 20 inches in lengi i Bi ( 
-ti-seb’i-dé), 1 pe Kga 
] The Nyeticebine Tiete 


pl. DLS 
A muridi 
te 


3 


Nycticebus + -ide. 
a family. cone 
cticebine (nik’ti-s¢ 
Nycticebus + -ine.] A 
containing the slow and 


ing 


and Sai- 
or night- 
cisors are 

e. In 
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Nymph, in thy ori 
Be all my sins remember'd, Ue 
; Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 89, 
3. Inentom., the third stage of an insect’s trans- 
formation, intervening between the larva an 


obse uve 
se animals a 4 
Yeo a ne imago; a pupa; a chrysalis; a pa 
pi La i p Amerie = sin); a andn. I, See ents mider Lae and Nysius, ` ; 
Sore oe en jeti piti pecine, OF HAVING EE P) n. pl nymphe (£8). [NL 
pte as yycet OLE. J Ir. VUON, a bride, a fi | 
nie the AY $ - afipithecin@, as & 1. In entom., a nymph, pupa, or PRANA 
sipsi eters: of the Y a, saimiri, Or 2 pl. Tn amaka the pon Tantra or lesser lips 
fit Oy pembe okey, SAS of the vulva; a pair of folds of mucous mem- 
i i 1 pkey 3 Es), Me (NL., brane on the inner side of the labia majora, 
a touli: igiti-pi-the ‘oc, anape.] The united over the clitoris.—3+. In conch., an 
ie jut hes (a ht, T imos A taining the impression behind the umbones of a bivalve 
we | pen r Nyetipithecin c, See cut under shell, surmounted by an external ligament.— 
He (int Cans of j-monkey® * 4. [cap.] In zool.: (a) A genus of bivalve mol- 
| jane lis 0” ° qı [NL.;< Gr. vig lusks. Martini, 1773. (b) A genus of reptiles, 
ia ioui twin’), RP ‘d.j The gecko- Fitzinger, 1826. (c) A genus of lepidopterous 
1 ai a8 (ik capos, © lizan S classification, insects. Krause. 
ing | Oe mieti Aagot; in COPE ands charac- Nymphacea (nim-fā'st-§), n. pl. CNL., < Nym- 
a | p ato" r similar fon ve the prodtic bone pi caa 2 Taniy of dimyarian bivalves, 
ie | savor the product i of two suspensoria, characterized by having the external ligament 
le, “ented by developmen, he clavicles, andthe prominent.and upraised behind the umbones. Tt 
‘l the ! front, tho xpansion of the ei of the olfac- included various genera now placed in different families, 
Teh, poprosi lehe frontal Poes Geeconide 428 Proa N ec Lacinide, and Donacidae, 
i erating contains 2 fami Tier gecko and Nympheza? (nim-fe'ä), n. [NL. (Salisbury), < 
Peat | w obes. wa See cuts under 9 SA L. nymphæa, < Gr. vvyġaia, the water-lily, < viu- 
aa OY pephini" rly also Nyctisauria, ọn, anymph: see nymph.] 1. A genus of s 
X pd Lue, Formerly D a g ymy nymy g plants 
gis gue pti-så'11-20), a ee e her long known as Nuphar, of the order Nymphe- 
mM, | ating to the Nyctisaurd, or having acee and the suborder Nymphee, distinguished 
hie | Pertaining ae 
S aractels of the Nyctisaura. — i 
[e A member oF S a. [< Ge, 768 (omer), 
om. | pyetitropio (ot ‘urn.] _Inbot., characteristic 
iita night, + ated o: exhibiting nyctitropism. 
Heay, | of, flected OY ic or sleep movements of 


| ame now to the nyctitropr 

Eo momen » remembered that we ine thi 

Paves l Se their blades at night either i 

mu lare OF not more than 30° from the vertical, 

avertical Hi eee? above or beneath the horizon. |__ 

-ihat is, at se Darwin, Movement in Plants, vii. 317. 
[< nyeti- 


ik'ti-trõ-pizm), 1. t 
trop-it eC bot., the habit of certain 
Jants or parts of plants whereby they assume 
atnightfall, or just before, certain posit ions un- 
like those which they have maintained during 


t we confine this 


nyctitro) 


r Tet 3 u ” lants. 

an f theday; the “sleep” of plan : 
te | onle (nik’to-fil), n. A bat of the genus 
eda f Nyelophilus. 


Nyctophilus (nik-tof’i-lus), 7. [NL., < Gr. 
vist as (uar-), night, + g/Aoc, loving.] A genus of 
ight, } “ long-eared bats of the family Vespertilionide 
eran | mdihe subfamily Plecotin@. They have a rudi- 


rimal | mentary nose-leaf, 1 incisor and 1 premolar in cach upper 
inthe | tallaw, and 3 incisors and 2 premolars in each lower 
k idjar, N. timorensis, the only species, inhabits the 
w Australian region. It was formerly known as Geoffroy's 
arr Tyetophile, N. geoffroyi. 
nie f INL., < Gr. 


Tye 
(ir) night, + 
C Tagon, 


it a heacesr (nim-f6-8’sé-s), n. pl. (NL. (A. 
ie anton noy. Wide pacea 1816), < Nymphaea + -accw.) p 
as g} ) HY. fee n. See nigon. An order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, or nymph of an insect, 
pe y vari mls See nilgau. the water-lily family, classed with 
S ol ae eee Ranales, typified by the genus Nymphea, and 
p Pee (nimf), n, K ve form of nimble. characterized by the usually thickened recep- phip 
r chat: Sp. -nimphe, < OF. nimphe, tacle, and embryo with thick cotyledons partly y 
T <p. ninfa = D. nimf = G. immersed in mealy albumen. About 35 species are 
ja Fm nymfe, < L. nympha, Known, in 3 suborders and 8 genera, alt AA erzed root 


. 3 

m myth 
iter ae 
-; +0 


r comp; 


of poe 


© sea, Nereids. 
XE muse, for the inspi 


oma A the remorseless d plants, and often ornamented with ee 
on tye eep fountarise and other decorative features. 
e Ud attra, 2 » Lycidas, 1. 50. Next to the triclinium, on to which ih aol 
[Poet active woman: a Windows, is a nymphæum, or room Mires. 
ee ical,] + &  fomntain and recesses for plants and eyg. Brit , XX. 82. 


a young N; nim-fé’6), n. pl. 

z ymphee ( 1862) Peer for *Nymphaee, nym 
j 4 f the polypet- 
nus DYMP. 
esin nym 


of a nu- 


es and fami- 
epended upon that 
3 ey were identified. 
were belies, of some other 


3 d Naiads; 
Sods and trees, 
The 
iring 


Pond-lily, or Spatter-dock (Nymphaea advena). 
a,astamen; 4, the fruit. 


ter-lily, nenuphar, pond-lily, 
Lyme n. Plural of nympheun. 


long-stalked usually peltate leaves from 


with many petals, stamens, and pistils. 
[ NL. 
and 
< Nymphea + -ee. 
alous order Nymp 


tinguished by the many 0 


J] A suborder o. 
heacee, typified by the 


nymph. (b) In ancient Roman villa 
or te Keen niches and recesses for 
and 


Bi i 


by the numerous carpels being wholly immersed 


the cohort produce.] In entom., pro 


stock. The flowers are solitary, usually floating and showy, Ee 
. (Bentham nymphitis (nim-fi'tis) 


statues ny 


d eGangotri 


nympholepsy 
al (nim’fal), s. and n. 
nymphalis, 
to a water-n 


an [= It. ninfale, 

a Saber" a fountain (or 

nj. < nympha, a nymph: se 

nymph] I. a. i Relating to Type foe 

hoe aie back In zoġl., of or pertain- 
J nym rmp i. 

ee dees nympha: as, the nymphal 


II. n. 1}. A fanciful na iven b 
to the ten divisions (n nae of iio int 


“The Muses’ Hips ee Of hie yom 


The Nymphal nought bnt sweetness breathes, 
7 Drayton, The Muses* Elysinm, Nymphal v. 
. In bot., a member of one of Lindley’s alli- 
ances, the Nymphales, which includes the Nym- 
pheacew, Nelumbiacee, ete. 
nymphalid (nim’fa-lid), a. and n. T, a. Per- 
taining to the Nymphalider, or having their char- 
acters. < 
II. n. A nymphalid butterfly. 
Nymphalidæ (nim-fal’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
N ymphalis + -ide.| A family of Torate die 
Lepidoptera or butterflies, founded by Boisdu- 
val in 1840 on the Latreillean genus Nymphalis. 
It is composed of medium-sized and large butterflies, 
generally brightly colored. In the male the fore legs 
are quite rudimentary, being only a pair of rough-haired 
stumps of apparently two joints each; in the female the 
separate parts are present, butsmall. The middle legs are 
directed forward. The larve are spiny or have fleshy warts 
covered with hair. The head is usually more or less bilobed, 
and the tips of the lobes often support branching spines. 
The pupæ are naked and suspended by the cremaster. 
There are several subfamilies and many genera. 


Nymphaline (nim-fa-li‘né), n. pl. [NL..< Nym- 
phalis + -ine.| The Nymphalidae rated as a 
subfamily. 

nymphaline (nim’fa-lin), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to the Nymphaline, or having their char- 
acters. i 

II. n. A nymphaline butterfly. 

Nymphalis (nim’fa-lis), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1805), < Gr. viven, a nymph: see nymph.) The 
typical genus of Nymphalide and Nae 
Great confusion exists as to what group of butterflies 
should properly bear this name. Scudder, in his histori- 
cal sketch of the generic names of butterflies, applies it to 
a West Indian species, N. sappho. No species of Nym- 
phalis in this restricted sense are found in Europe or 
North America. 

nymphean (nim-fé’an), a. [< Gr. vuudaioe, per- 
taining to or sacred to a nymph or nymphs, < 
vouon, anymph.] Of or pertaining to nymphs; 
inhabited by nymphs: as, “cool Nymphean 
grots,” J. Dyer, Ruins of Rome. 

nymphett (nim‘fct), n. [< nymph + -et] A 
little nymph. [Rare.] 

The Nymphets sporting there. Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 
nymphic (nim’fik), a. [< Gr. vuugudc, pertain- 
he Pa e or to a bride, or toa bride- 
groom, ¢ vijign, a bride, nymph (vvuġíoc, a bride- 
groom): see nymph. Ci. L.N ymphicus, a prop- 
er name.) Of or pertaining to nymphs. 
nymphical (nim’fi-kal), a. [< nymphie + -al.) 
Same as nymphtic. : 

Nymphicus (nim’fi-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. rupot- 
oc, pertaining to a nymph: see nymphic.) A 
genus of parrakeets. See corella. 

Nym p’a-Tii), n. pl. 


phipara (nim-fi i), 2. {NL., neut. 
pl. of nymphiparus : see aeapipar ci) Aname 
given by Réaumur to the Pupipara. _ 
nymphiparous ome Ge aS Me Me 
iparus, . nympha r. viun), | 
pran t ae + parere, bring forth, 
ducing nymphs or pu- 
pæ; pupiparous; of or pertaining to the Nym- 
ara or Pupipara. : 
phish (nitn“ish), a. [K nymph + -isht.) 
elating to nymphs; nymph-like. [Rare.] 
In this third song great threat’nings are, 
phish war. 
auton, Polyolbion, iii., Arg. 
„n. [< NL. nymphe (see 
In pathol., inflammation 


‘And tending all to n? 


ha, 2) + -itis.] 


Characteristic of a pis, 
“ nymph-like — 


Nymphea, dis ma 
A E About 30 species in 5 genera are ae 
known, from temperate and tropica er 
nymphæum (nim-fé’um), ”.; pl- nymphed (Ë , 

ČL., < Gr. vidacov, vvuġatov, a temple or irma 

of the nymphs, < vizon, a bride, a a ee ee 
nymph: J Tn classical antig.: (@) Ae ea 
or shrine of the nymphs; a place Se com i, ee 


pholepsy (nim’f9-lep-si), 2. 

ia, the state of one rapt or en 

66/nxros, rapt, inspired : see nymphol 

alepsy, epilepsy.) An ecstasy; 2 
A young Aurora of th 

‘The nympholepsy of si 


nympholepsy 

Writers who labor to disenthrall us from the nympho- 

tepsy und illusions of the past. 
New Princeton Rev., 11, 162. 
pholept (nim‘f9-lept), n. [< ML. nympho- 
ptus (Stephani Thesaurus), < Gr. reepodyzroc, 
seized by nymphs, i. e. the Muses or inspir- 
ing powers of nature, rapt, inspired, < Vous), a 
nymph, Muse, + Ayzréc, verbal adj. of AquBaverr, 
Bh 2a, take, seize. See nympholepsy.] One 
scized with ecstasy or frenzy; a person rapt or 
inspired. The explanation ‘a person seized with mad- 
ness on having scen a nymph’ (see the quotations) is in- 
accurate. 

Those thatin Pagan days caught in forests a momentary 
glimpse of the nymphs and sylvan goddesses were struck 
with a hopeless passion; they were nympholepts; the aftec- 
tion, as well known as epilepsy, was called nympholepsy. 

De Quincey, Secret Societie b 


The nympholept stands before his white ideal craving 
Jove; and it seems as if she will only grant pity and pardon. 
Dowden, The Manhattan, TII. 6. 


Of her Italy's] own past, impassioned nympholept ! » 
Mrs. Browning, Casa Guidi Windows, i. 
nympholeptic (nim-fd-lep’tik), a. [< nympho- 
lept + -ic.) Of, belonging to, or possessed by 
nympholepsy; ecstatic; frenzied; transported. 
Though my soul were nympholeptic, 
As I heard that virèlay. 
Mrs. Browning, Lost Bower, st. 42. 
pp nomania (mim-f-mã’ni-ä), n. [NL., < 
T. viun, a nymph, a bride, + pavia, madness: 
see mania.) Morbid and uncontrollable sexual 
desire in women. 
pya onomaniac (nim-fo-ma’ni-ak), 
a. Same as nymphomaniacal. 
II, n. A woman who is affected with nympho- 
mania. 
nymphomaniacal (nim‘fo-ma-ni’a-kal), a. [K 
nymphomania + -ac + -al.] Characterized by 
or suffering from nymphomania. 
nymphomanyt (nim’fo-ma-ni),x. [Ė NL. nym- 
phomania, q.v.] Same as nymphomania. 
ymphon (nimfon), x. [NL.. < Gr. vuuddr, a 
bride-chamber, a temple of Bacchus, Demeter, 
or Persephone, < viz67, 
a bride, a nymph: see 
nymph.) The typical 
enus of the family 
Nymphonide, _ having 
well-developed mandi- 
bles and five-jointed 
palpi. N. gracilis is a 
small European spe- 
3 cies, about 4 of an inch 
i long. N. hamatumisa 
larger sea-spider. 
Nymphonacea (nim- 
fo-na’sé-ii), n. pl 
LNL., <` Nymphon + 
-acea.} A name of the Pycnogonida, derived 
from the genus Nymphon. 
Nymphonide (nim-fon’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nymphon + -idæ.] A family of the order Pycno- 
gonida or Podosomata, represented by the genus 


Nymphon. They are spider-like animals, related to the 
pyenogonids, and like them sluggishly crawl upon marine 


a. and n. 


Sea-spider (Nymphon hama- 
tum). 


p nts or other submerged objects. They have very long 
egs, chelate cheliceres, and palps having from five to 
nine joints. 


0. In Public Doma 
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nymphotomy (nim-fot’ğ-mi), n. [< NL, nym- 
phe, < Gr. vingar the nympha, + -rouia, ¢ réu- 
pem, raueiv, cut.) In surg., the excision of the 
nymphæ; the circumcision of the female. 

nymyost, @. See nimious. 

nynd (nind), adv. A dialectal contraction of 
nigh-hand. N. and Q., Tth ser., VI, 174. 

Nyroca (ni-r6’kii), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1 yee 
Russ. nuirokă (nyrok), a goosander, merganser. ] 


White-eyed Pochard (Aj:roca leucophtiatma). 


A genus of sea-ducks of the family dnatidw and 
the subfamily Fuligulinæe. N. ferruginea or N. 
leucophthalma, formerly Fuligula nyroca, is the 
common white-eyed pochard of Europe. 
nyrvylt,. A Middle English form of nurvill. 
nyst, x. Same as 7is?. 
nysetet, n. A Middle English form of nicety. 
ysiine (nis-i-i’né), n. pl. [NL., < Nysius + 
-ine.] A subfamily of Lygwidw represented 
chiefly by the genus Nysius. Also Nysiina. 
Nysius (nis‘i-us), n. [NL. (Dallas, 1852), < Gr. 
Nicioç, equiv. to Nuaaioc, of Nysa, < Nica, Nysa, 
the name of several places associated with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).] A genus of plant-bugs of 


False Chinch-bug (Aysius destructor). a, leaf punctured by pupa; 
6, pupa; c, imago. (Vertical lines show natural sizes.) 


the heteropterous family Lygwide@, usually of 
small size and dull colors, having veins 3 and 
4 of the membrane parallel to the base. Itisa 
large and wide-spread genus, represented in most parts 
of the world. There are 12 species in North America, of 
which N. angustatus or destructor is one of the most nox- 
ious, attacking a great variety of garden-vegetables. ‘This 
is commonly culled false chinch-bug, from its superficial 
resemblance to Blissus leucopterus, the true chinch-bug. 
Nyssa (nis ä) n. [NL (Gronovius, 1737), < L. 
Nysa (Nyssa) = Gr. Nīca, the nurse or foster- 
mother of Bacchus; also the name of several 
towns.] A genus of dicotyledonous trees or 


nystagmy 


shrubs of the 
dogwood famiy Potalon 
als and Single or t 


Tupelo or Sour-gum Tr 


1, branch with fruits Se (Nyssa sylvatica), 


+ 2, branch with male flowers 
35 GA male a. 
6 species, of temperate ¢ ea 
I es ate and warmer Ni 
Asia. They bear alternate undiy ae 
in heads or racemes, and small ob 
gum, gum, 3, Ogeechee lime (und 
tupelo. 


4 h America anja 
a leaves smali qe 
long drupes, Se tie 
er lime’), Demers 
if OF 
N: nis’ ‘i d 
Wysson (uis’on), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1 
it. vucowy, Ppr. of vbocewv, prick, spur vi 0), 
The typical genus of Nyssonidee T Pee] 
distributed genus, of which 17 Species have Jt is a wit 
from the United States. They have the habi ng 
among hymenopters, of feigning death when distal 
nyssonian (ni-s0’ni-an), a. and n. I, a, Pa- 
taining to the Nyssonine. 
II. n. A member of the Nyssonine, 
Nyssonide (ni-son’i-dé), n. pl. (NL. <1 
+ -idew.| A family of fossorial hymenopt 
insects, founded by Leach in 1819 on the genus 
Nysson. They have the abdomen ovoid-conie, widest: 
base and not petiolate; the head moderate in size; tk 
antenne filiform; the mandibles not strongly note 
the outer base; the labrum short, scarcely or not exzertel; 
and the marginal cell not appendiculate. This family 
notable for the many instances of mimicry which iuge 
cies afford. There are 7 genera and from 60 to 0 speda 
in North America. z 
Nyssoninæ (nis-d-ni’né), 2. pl. [NL., ¢ Ns 
+ -inæ.] The Nyssonide as a subfamily © 
Crabronide. ; seine 
nyssonine (nis’6-nin), 4. Of or pertainile 
the Nyssonine. Also nyssonian. n jue 
nystagmus (nis-tag’mus), 1- [Ns 
orayyoc, a nodding, sleep, 
sleepy, nap. Cf. vevoraserr, I 
L.*nuere (in comp.), nod: seen times 1” 
: sjllatory (some 
involuntary lateral oscilatori of the ey- 
tatory, rarely vertical) motion Oped in mi 
Miners’ nystagmus, nystagmus ie 
especially when they work in a dim lig 


Ma: > Cra 
Within this wooden O [the theater] the vey casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? Totes 
Shak., Hen. V., Prol. 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2, 188, 
The colours that shew best by candle-light are white, 


eenth letter and 
<o] in our alpha- 


jt in Greek a) 
her character, 
d the value © 

e former that of the com- 


| “haracter,ac- carnation, and a kind of sea-water greene; and o 
G O-character Sac afer aE g ; and ces or 
| E A Tia sixteenth inthe s8pangs, as they are no great cost, so they are of most glory. 
r was si e Bacon, Masques and Triumphs. 


broidered with O's. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 
6;. An arithmetical cipher; zero: so called from 
its form. 

Now thou artan O without a figure. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 212. 
Round o, a zero: used to indicate the absence of runs in 


el 

he Greeks (as 

| anc straril y changer ir “jong 4.” 

ee es rete ying in quality ag for the character; the com- 
onfe Egyptian DOs therefore aS follows: 


n pie? re) QO Q base-ball, cricket, etc. 
q ; ae 02, oh (5), interj. [< ME. 0, AS. ed =D. G. Sw. 
tle |p eae Phen Greek and Latin Dan.o=F. Sp. Pg. It. o = Ir. och = L. o =Gr. 
IE Hlieratics ©, ®, a common interj., of spontaneous origin. 


neommonly held, that 
the rounded position 
sa delusion. The historical 


Cf. equiv. Ar. Hind. yã&; and see a9, ah, aw2, ch, 
ow, etc. There is no difference between O and 
oh except that of present spelling, oh being com- 
mon in ordinary prose, and the capital O being 


i asin > > nreferr robal S 

teeh Phot oia] sign for long rather preferred (DT ba bly for its round and 

aftertho adit Thy vowel-sound, the name-sound more impressive look) in verse, and in the sol- 
s{oaney oma English usage only with long quantity emn style, as in earnest address or appeal.] A 
SE syllables There is no closely cortespond ing common interjection expressing surprise, pain, 
hat rowel in standard English, but only in dialectal pro- oJadness, appeal, entreaty, invocation, lament, 


ey oin the New England utterance of certain 
aitan ine in number in different individuals): 

È it example, home, whole; none. What we call “short o 
7 (and, on, éte.) is a sound of altogether diferent quality, 
A ay Dear toa true short d (that is, a short utterance cor- 
rajonding to the a of arm, father), but verging sl ightly 
imani the “broad” a (å) or o (6) of laud, lor “Short 
| @hssamarked tendency to take on a “broader” sound, 
| pecially before 7, and especially in America: hence the 
j ws in the respellings of this work, of ó, which varies in 
tiferent mouths from the full sound of å to that of ð. 
After these three values of the character, the next most 
cmon one is that of the oo-sound, the original and 
Proper sound of v (represented in this work by 6), 
F mite, with the nearly corresponding short sound (ma 


ete., according to the manner of utterance and 
the circumstances of the case. 
Phillisides is dead. O luckless age! 
O widow world! O brookes and fountains cleere ! 
L. Bryskett, Pastorall Eclogue. 


O hone! Och hone! An interjection of lamentation. 
[Irish and Scotch.] 


“Ohon, alas!” said that lady, 
“ This water ’s wondrous deep.” 


Hi q pea MN as wolf, oman. All these vowel-sounds Hone.” Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 369. 
ily of eof what is usually called a “labial ” or a “ri » 9 = £ 5 ASEA a 
1y character: that is to a there is iavolred in e ition 2, oh (5), aio K 02, oh, interj J 1. An ex 
ng pene and closing movement of the lips (and, it clamation or lamentation. 

A aa i Peart) in different degrees — Why should you fall into so deep au OF AGS 
ie f mae to its extreme, no closer Pounding an S i ae z z SCA Sis Mb obo 
dt F w S ossible. ‘The labial action helps aire the With the like clamour, and confused 0, 

He ate iu question their fully alistinctive spake 5 To the dread shock the desp’rate armies go. 
ied, | Wiza ore or less slighted without leaving them 


igulzable, ee 
ca Terli E the generally indifferent habit of 


n, is in a degre i 
ay tented a degree neglected, even in i i inni vi 
yao a it shout bles, and yet more in unaccented. Our “long on the days next preceding Christmas, beginning with 
miners Sand of » regularly ends with a vanishing 


| 
{me olco (0) as ont a initi i ' 
JE at tte ratte of the saen oS Of They are named from the initial O with which they aii 
| ret T A, come, one, a vowels of hut, hurt: for 

| netman gmon and i 
| ha te) bat also ronan of the 6-sound (in moon, 
tenting ae ou (in certain ¢ e 


Alle here gomes were glad of hire gode speche, 


medieval Ro he Epic (forte Arthur). 
a) In ieee numeral, 11.—3. As 
m USpe wee uusical notation, the 
. Mensur —thati: ul 
Miah i 9p SMradie music, under ae 


odern x 
)Tn che Musical notati 

m., t ton, a null 
2, ubo] Bye bol of oxygen. 


See 4,9 (b) Particular nega- 


William of Palerne (E. E. T. 
The kynge Ban and the kynge Bohors com to hym, 


But faithful fader, & our fre kyng! 


but is usually written and printed in 
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Drowned Lovers (Child’s Ballads, II. 179). 


sin At the loss of a dear friend they will cry out, roar, and 
keq tear their hair, lamenting some months after, howling “0 


Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 35. oafish (O'fish), a. i 
2+. Same as hol.—tThe 0’s of Advent, the Advent An- Like an oaf zp stupid; dull; doltish. [Rare.] 
thems, sung in the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches gafishness (0’fish-nes), 7. 


December 16th, as noted in the Book of Common Frayer [Rare. 


gin. Each contains a separate invocation: as, O Sapientia oak (0k), n. 
(that is, O Wisdom), 0 Adonai (Lord), 0 Root of David, ete. 
~The 0’s of St. Bridget, or the Fifteen O's fifteen 
meditations on the Passion of Christ, composed by St. 
Bridget. Each begins with O Jesw or a similar inyocation. 


A aira real diphty gt. Situations ow), oftenest rep- They were included in several of the primers issued in 
g ™ he of other ang Se out, sound, now, Gian Di England shortly before the Reformation. See primer. 
àl Git certain situations ene Zough, could, ought, 03 (ọ), prep. [Also @ (see a3); abbr. of on: see 
sehen (on the eming for a real on.) An abbreviated form of on. Commonly 
Se cn, oha toy): oa (oad eto} tay, Written o’. 
ively Seman, „aseo (variously On is i ae z: : ‘eeu 
tly nre, Fe0vard), oe (in foe, does, wee Still you keep o’ the windy side oo AY. ii, 4.181. 
Rag sme vrenoet little urged, ott, a. [ME. 0, 00, var. of a, for earlier ori 00% 
Menge tt ont his hoso agement, an, < AS. Gn, one: see a2, ant, one.] 1. Same 
A sic, oes and aes, as one 
* AS a meat Tennyson, T : 


i € i after, 
& seden at o sent [with one assent] © watso tide wold after, 
Thei wold manli bi here migt meyntene hire Ta: Sai 


i ther that thei apesi 
seide so to hym of o thinge and cth entep thei byi SE 498. 


J ht. 
I aske of you 0 A angna yon, 1. 2936. 


pes in 0; ae An abbre- 2. Same as a, the indefinite article. 
OX i Kateryne was 
ite. There where: the Ds ae ae or in o Place 
p Al ee prania ito undrestonde, in o Con it a z 
o5 (0), prep. [Also a (see at); abbr. of oj: S20 
of. p Ke id Torm of of, now common: 


ly written o’. It is very common eats a 


s ae established form of af in the phrase o'clock. See 


Some god o the island, Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 389, 


0%, O’. [< Ir. o, Olr. wi, descendant, = Gael. 


ogha, > Se. 06, a grandson: see o¢2.] A prefix 
common in Irish surnames, equivalent to Mac- 
in Jacli¢ and Irish surnames (see Mac), mean- 
mg son,’ as in O’Brien, Connor, O Donnell, 
O'Sullivan, son of Brien, Connor, Donnell, ete. 


Their mantles were of several-coloured silks . . . em- "07+ [NL. ete. -0-, < Gr. -o-, being the stem-vow- 


el, original, conformed, or supplied as a con- 
nective, of the first element in the compound; 
= L. ~: see -~-2.] The usual “connecting 
vowel,” properly the stem-vowel of the first ele- 
ment, of compound words taken or formed from 
the Greek, as in acr-o-lith, chrys-o-prase, mon- 
o-tone, prot-o-martyr, ete. This vowel -o- is often 
accented, becoming then, as in -o-logy, -o-graphy, éte., an 
apparent part of the second element. (See -clegy.) So in 


-oid, properly -c-id, it has be es 
eae os Le ecome apparently a part of the 


oadt, n. A corrupt form of woad. 
No difference between ode and frankincense, 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ji. 1. 
oadal (0’a-dal), n. [E. Ind.] A tree, Sterculia 
villosa, abundant in India, whose bast is made 
into good rope, and whose bark, after soaking, 
can be slipped from the log without splitting, 
and sewed up to form bags. 2 
oaf (6f), x. [Early mod. E. also ouphe, *auphe, 
aulf, an elf, < Icel. difr, an elf, = AS. elf, elf: 
see clf.) 1. In popular superstition, a change- 
ling; a foolish or otherwise defective child left 
by fairies in the place of another carried off by 

them. 


The fairy left this aul/, 
And took away the other. 
Drayton, Nymphidia, 1.79. 
2. Adolt; an idiot; a blockhead; a simpleton. 


The fear of breeding fools 
And oafs. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 4. 
With Nature’s Oafs 'tis quite a diffrent Case, 
For Fortune favours all her Idiot-Race. | 
Congreve, Way of the World, Prol. 
You great ill-fashioned saf, with scarce sense enough to 
keep your mouth shut! 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 


[< oaf + -ishl. Cf. elfish.] 


The state or quality 
of being oafish; stupidity; duliness; folly. 


[Early mod. E. oke, < ME. oke, ok, 
earlier ake, ak (> Se. aik), < AS. de = OF ries. 
zk = MD. eeke, D. eik = MLG. eke, LG. eke = 
OHG. eih, eich, MHG. eich, eiche, G. eiche = Icel. 
eik — Norw. eik = Sw. ek = Dan. eg (= Goth. 
*qiks, not recorded), an oak; in mod. cel. in the 
general sense ‘tree’ (cf. Gr. dpie, a tree, the oak: 


oak 


see dryad). The Lith, avzolas, Lett. ohsols, oak, 
are prob. not related to the Teut. name. For 
the confusion of acorn with oak, see acorn. Oak 
(ME. oke) occurs in the surnames Nokes and 
Snooks.] 1. A tree or shrub of the genus Quer- 
cus, a large and widely dispersed group, chiefly 
of forest-trees. In its nobler representatives the oak 
as “the monarch of the forest” has always been impres- 
sive, and it anciently held an important place in religious 
and civil ceremonies. Oak chaplets were a reward of civic 
merit among the Romans; the Druids venerated the oak 
as well as the mistletoe which grows upon it. The tim- 
ber of many species is of great economic value, and the 
bark of several is used for tanning and dyeing and in med- 
icine. (See oak-bark and quercitron.) One species fur- 
nishes cork (see cork). The fruit-cups of some are used 
in tanning (see pagnia, (Sce also galls, kermes, and kermes- 
oak.) The oak of English history and literature is chiefly 
the British oak, Quercus Robur, having two varieties, pedun- 
culata and sessiliflora, often regarded as species. The spe- 
cies isdistributed throughout agreat part of Europe andin 
western Asin. Itattainsgreat age, with an extreme height 
of 120 feet. Forship-building its timber is considered in- 
valuable, having the requisite toughness and most other 
qualitics without extreme weight, and until recently it 
was the prevailing material of British shipping. It is 
also used for construction, cabinet-work, ete. Its bark is 


Leaves and Acorns of different species of Oak. 
1, willow-oak of North America (Quercus Phellos); 2, chestnutoak 
of North America (Q. Prixus); 3, blackjack of North America (Q. 
gra): 4, Q. Ilex, of Europe; 5, 0. acuta, of Japan; 6, Q. /ancez- 


ni 
Jolia, of the Malay peninsula; is scarlet oak of North America (Q. 
coccinea); 8, Q. (wcida, of the Malay peninsula. 


a tanning substance of great importance. In the eastern 
half of North America the white oak, Q. alba, in England 
sometimes called Quebec oak, occupies a somewhat simi- 
lar but less commanding position. It rises from 70 to 140 
feet, and affords a hard, tough, and durable wood, used, 
though not equal to the English oak, in ship-building, 
construction of all sorts, the manufacture of carriages and 
implements, cabinet-making, ete. The bur, overcup, or 
mossy-cup oak, Q. macrocarpa, is a tree of similar range, 
ual size, and even superior wood, which is not always 
istinguished from that of the white oak. 


tespects resembling the oak.—3. The wood of 
an oak-tree.—4, One of certain moths: as, the 


The club at cards. Halliwell. 
Ý 'S oak, a famous and venerable tree at Mamrein 
Palestine, on the traditional site of the tree under which 
the patriarch is Far poaed to have pitched his tent.— Afri- 
can oak, a valuable wood for some ship-building pur- 
poses, obtained from Oldjieldia Africana. Also called Afri- 
i — Barren oak, the black-jack, Quercus nigra: so 
called from growing in (el eee e atram 8 oak, 
arare and local tree of the United States, Quercus hetero- 
Ma, regarded as a hybrid.—Basket-oak, 
common white oak of the Gulf 


i I 2 oak-barren (0k’bar’en), n. 
2. One of various other trees or plants in some oak-beauty (0k’bu’ti), n. A handsome geo- 


oak-chestnut (6k’ches’nut), n. 


oaken (0’kn), a. 


with to build ships. 
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Same as quercitron oak. - Evergreen oak, when nsed 
Epeeiflcally, same as holm-oak. ‘orest oak. See Casu- 
arina.—Gall-oak, See gall3.— Gospel oak, holy oak, 
individual oaks here and there in England under which 
religious services were held, and which became resting- 
stations in the old ceremony of beat ing the parish bounds. 


Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy eke or Gospel Tree; 
Where, though thou see’st not, thou mayst think upon 
Me, when thou yearly go'st Procession. Herrick. 


Green oak, a condition of oak-wood caused by its being 
impregnated with the spawn of Peziza eruginosa.— Heart 
of oak. See heart.—Indian oak. See teak.—Iron-oak, 
the Turkey oak, or post-oak.— Italian oak, Quercus Escu- 
lus of southern Europe and western Asia, supposed to be 
the wseulus of Virgil. Erroneously called Italian beech.— 
Jerusalem oak, oak of Jerusalem, the herb Chenopo- 
dium Botrys: so called from the form of its leaves. Also 
called feather-geranium. See Chenopodium and ambrose. 
—fLaurel-oak. (a) Quercus laurifolia, an unimportant 
species of the southeastern United States. (b) Same as 
shingle-oak.— Leas oak, Quercus Leana, an apparent hy- 
brid between Q. imbricaria and Q. tinctoria.—Live oak. 
See live-oak.— Man in the oak. See man.—Maul-oak. 
See live-oak.—Mossy-cup oak. (a) The bur-oak, some- 
times distinguished as white mossy-cup. (b) The Turkey 
oak.— New Zealand oak. See Knightia.—Nut-gall 
oak. See gall3.—Oaks of Bashan, oaks apparently of 
several species — the Valonia-oak, the holm-oak, and oth- 
ers.—Overcup-oak. Sce def. 1, and post-oak.— Peach- 
oak. See chestnut-oak, above, and willow-oak.— Quebec 
oak. See def. 1.— Royal oak, an oak-tree formerly 
standing at Boscobel (border of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, England), in which Charles II. took refuge for a day 
soon after his defeat at Worcester, on September 3d, 1651. 
—Scarlet oak, a North American oak, Quercus coccinea: 
so named from the color of its leaves in autumn.— Silky 
or silk-bark oak. See Grevillea.—Tan-bark oak. See 
chestnut-oak, above.—The Oaks stakes, a race run at 
Epsom in Surrey, England, two days after the Derby. 
These races were originated by the twelfth Earl of Derby 
in 1779, and received their name from Lambert’s Oaks in 
the parish of Woodmansterne, near Epsom.—To sport 
one’s oak, in Eng. university slang, to be “not at home” 
to visitors —this being notified by closing the outer oak 
door of one’s rooms.— Turkey oak, Quereus Cerris, the 
mossy-cup oak of southern Europe. Its wood is prized 
hy wheelwrights, cabinet-makers, etc., and is also useful 
for building. The American Turkey oak is Q. Catesbei 
of the southeastern United States. Its wood is useful 
chiefly for fuel. Q. falcata, the Spanish oak, is also some- 
times locally called Turkey oak.—Valparaiso oak. See 
live-oak.—Weeping oak. See white oak, below.—White 
oak, Quercus alba (see def. 1), and four species of Pacific 
North America: namely, Q. lobata, the weeping oak; Q. 
Garryana, its wood the best subtitute in that region for 
eastern white oak; Q. oblongifolia; and Q. grisea. The 
mountain white oak, or blue oak, is the Californian Q. 
Douglasii. The swamp white oak is Q. bicolor of eastern 
North America; its wood is used for the same purposes 
as that of Q. alba. The water white oak is the same as 
the swamp post-oak. See post-oak.—Yellow-bark oak. 
See quercitron.—Yellow oak. See chestnut-oak, above, 
and quercitron. (See also he-oak, jack-oak, kermes-oak.) 

oak-apple (0k’ap’1),. Anoak-gall. See galls. 
—Oak-apple day, in England, the 29th of May, on which 
day boys wear oak-apples in their hats in commemoration 
of King Charles’s adventure in the oak-tree. “(See royal 
oak, under oak.) The apple and a leaf or two are some- 
times gilded and exhibited for a week or more on the 
chimneypiece or in the window. This rustic commemora- 
tion is, however, falling into disuse. Halliwell. 

oak-bark (ok’biirk), n. The bark of some spe- 
cies of oak, used in tanning, and to some ex- 
tent in dyeing and in medicine. The white oak, 
Quercus alba, is the officinal species in the United States. 
See oak, 1, chestnut-oak (under oak), and quercitron. 


See opening, 5. 


metrid moth, Biston or Amphidasis prodromaria, 
whose larva feeds on the oak. 


scalloped oak. [British collectors’ name.]—5. oak-beetle (6k’bé’tl), n. A serricorn beetle of 
[Prov. Eng.]— the family Lucnemide. Adams. 
Oakboy (0k’boi), n. One of a body of insur- 


gents in the north of Ireland in the year 1763. 
They are said to have risen in resistance to an act which 
required householders to give personal labor on the roads. 
Another of their grievances was the resumption by some 
of the clergy of a stricter exaction of tithes. The move- 
ment was soon repressed. The Oakboys received their 
name from oak-sprays which they wore in their hats. 


A shrub or 
tree of the genus Castanopsis. 

} [< ME. oken, < AS. dcen (= 
OFries. eken, etzen = D. eiken = MLG. eken, 
ckensch = OHG. eichin, MHG. eichin, eichen, G. 
eichen = Icel. eikinn), of oak, < dc, oak: see 
oak.| Made of oak; consisting of oak-trees, 
or of branches, leaves, or wood, ete., of the oak: 
as, an oaken plank or bench. 

Lady Marjorie is condemned to die, 


To be burnt in a fire of oaken [wood]. 
Lady Marjorie (Child’s Ballads, II. 340). 


No nation doth equal England for oaken timber where- 
Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 


Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on head : 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 253. 


When oaken woods with buds are pink. 


Lowell, The Nest. 
‘kn-pin), n. An apple so called 
ess. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


obsolete spelling of ocher. 


3 oakum 
g aeii (ök'fërdin 
E By ercivoro ms F 
tain silkworms, Bes Specife iling 
yamamai of Japan Pel he m Y saig M ey 
produce an inferior € H. pe ot Ste 


n Th 

oak-fern (6k’fern) Kind of ithe 
Phegopteris, Ada i for 
ake Giaa Aana 

whi e oak m the Uniteq gelede 
e ae 50 called from ite tates by 
oak-frog (ök'frog), n A xesemb} 
Bufo quercus: so espes North A 


ae 
oak-gall (6k’ ca] 
See galls, u 
oak-hooktip (0k’huk/+ 
Platypterys llamada tib), n. 
oak-lappet (ok’lap’et), n 
tropacha quercifolia, ° ` 
oak-leather (Oklern“éy), y im 
mycelium found in old oaks pt doft 
fissures, and when removeg Ming dome 
kid-leather. It is very com l 
where it is sometimes used j ai 


oakling (6k ’ ling), 4 n making 
young or small oak. (6 oak: +, 


and fifty paces in breadth, planted wi ji l 
ety Oe a 
oak-lungs (6k’lungz), n. Aş An 
Sticta pulmonacea ; lungwort Species of lehe 
oak-opening (5k'öp“ning) >, 
oak-paper (ok’pa”pér), n. P 
hangings, printed in imitatio 
of oak. 
oak-pest (6k’- 
pest), n. An 
insect special- 
ly injurious to 
the oak; spe- 
cifically,inthe 
UnitedStates, 
Phylloxera ri- 
leyi, the only 
member of the 
genus which 
infests the 
oak. It pro- 
duces a seared 
appearance of 
theleaves,and 
hibernates on 
the twigs. 
oak-plum 
(0k’plum), 2. tinder side. 
A gall pro- dols 
duced on the acorns of the plack and red oaks 
in the United States by Cynips quereusprms 
so called from its resemblance to ae a 
oak-potato (ok’p9-ta/t6), n. A Amabi ate 
on the twigs of white oaks in the a from is 
by Cynips quercus-batatus: 50 calle 
resemblance to a potato. 
oak-spangle (ok’spang’¢l), ”. ne 
lose gall occurring singly on i 
oak-leaves. That found in Bng ae 
by Cynips longipennis, a smal Tick 
oak-tangle (ok’tang’g}), %- 
shrubs or -trees snes ot the ensi 


They come from the oak-tang Century, + 
thas 
Tanned wit ak 


of whic 


There was ately an avenue of leagues a 
ìn eet 
it. 


y 
See Opening, 5, 
aper, as for wal. 
n of the veining, 
gi 


Oak-pest (Phylloxera rileyi), enlarged. 
a, pupa; 4, winged female; 6, aneznn, 
REN enlarged; d, portion of infested tat, 


oak-tanned (6k’tand), 4- 
the principal ingredient 


oak-tree (ok’tré), w), < āo, OOK; 


[Form erly als0 ocea 
pumy À 
okum; SS nf 
oak 
ba), tow, oakum m hanof- akon ga OR iat 


the seams of ships; 


made from ue 
8 


1 age, 
Christian. 
Dia- 


]so ores < ME. ore, 
pee OW AT; ara 
to Gr. épeTHov 
pézys, OD oarsman, 
¢ 

ars, epeagelys row, Pa 
S kt. arilva, & pad dle, 
verb rowl (AS. rõw- 
y a, drive, 


G ayred; dder, to ae 
iis iret deriv.“ aN wove, go: see 
7 ooden implement 
Re è Jong woo" e $ 
th; w P 1 parge, Or galley. 
yee i ] iing a boat, reaped or Spoon- 
bite is rope gts — 2 flat feather ed into the wa- 
i d o parts 7, which is dippe : 
nea, aalala OL IN Pho blade, Wh n 18 alled the Wom, end 
ten parece rounded Be wth rest, called the 
Ja fae bing a 2. diameter than the resh ton in the 
ië in a piecè of les ts in a hole or ine between two 
si he or rer puolock or oar-LOCk, lage 
4 , he : ; 
ne fH Cae 
ih í r the fu 
ps ar in N d the water the L 
vi l paad S belog the pow eteering, as in whale-boats. 
hen, f mei requently 15e ther remedy but strake 
t ae de none other aa 
moche We had P gi her with ores, wherwithall. 
jeooarboote and HA 'n, Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 


ou to be too busy, 


‘its, sir, to teach : 
This tls, cae teins, and all the rumours, 


al] men’s actions. | _ 
letcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 
a blade or paddle with which the 
E. H. Knight.—3. In zool 
1 animal used for 
y „Jiki endage of an animal used 
Be the leg or antenna of an insect 
ristacean, one of the parapodia of annelids, 
4. One who uses an oar; an Oarsman ; 
also, a waterman. (Colloq. ] Ee 
ing one Sunday at court all day, caused a paire 
Pay fend him, who at night called on him to be 
F game Tarlton, being a carousing, drunk so long to the 
satermen 


stirring 


In brewing. 
2 d is stirred. 


that one of them was bumpsie; and so indeede 


l three for the most part. ; 
E Tariton’s Jests (1611). (Haltiwell.) 


Dorsal oars, in zoòl. See def. 3, and notopodium.— 
Womed oars, See mufled.— Oars! the order to lay on 
cax—To back the oars, bend to the oars, boat the 
Garg, See the vcrbs.— To lie on one’s oars, to suspend 
wring, but without shipping the oars ; hence, figuratively, 
loceatefrom work ; rest ; take things easy.— To peak the 
Cars, to ralse the blades out of the water and secure them 
a common anglo with the surface of the water by pla- 


| z the Inner end of each r t 
oks f GA wer end of each oar under the batten on the 
mi | ree tile of the boat.—To put one’s oar in, or to 
| eee Oar, to interfere unexpectedly or officiously ; 
; a | ib the e in the business or concerns of others.— To 
due Eai ES to place them in the rowlocks.— To 
states =e te oar, See lavor1.—To toss the oars 
mis | $ 5 ae orim oars and hold them perpen- 
E a ont o aom or hip Toat; 
: , e oar: e 
el É ) i eet them to hang outside heey the 
i ei l stocks, paasi P the oars, to take the oars out 
wa f dion, Cee gal oars, in zoöl. See def. 3, and 
| Gr), t [oan w-oar, stroke-our.) i 
es n Oars; Towe m] T, intrans. To use an 
© more u 
i f Glara vith ted on the ruin rode, 
in ing arms along the flood 
PE RS come, in Pope's Odyssey, xii. 526 
cc Wis. 1, To in yssey, xii. 526. 
a Pel by or as by rowing. 


Bove th 
Hite contentions wa, His bold head 
with h waves he kept, y 
: IS good arms in Ges pane 4 
hak., Tempest, ii. 1. 118. 


Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
Gas ia Means of oars. 
brin with neryous limbs 


Ariosto's 
San oar. 


of orel, 


oar-fish (6r’fish), n. A trachypteroid or tæni- 


yowning. leng g ; " ad, a funeral pil 
` all. Browning. length of from 12 to more than 20 feet, We ral pile, L. ædes, house (heart A 
ak-ga fer, Melolon- oar-footed (6r’fut’ed),a. Having fect like oars: o, PUTBiNG, heat, aibip, ‘ether ' A 
n kehaler, S aeaii g feet like oars; fy, ethe 3 ; , ete.: see edi- 
phe cotte prov. Eng-] copepod: said of some crustaceans, > JI ether, ete.] A kiln to dry hopsor malt. See 
called ocib. 5 Resembling oaria, n. Plural of oarium. cut in preceding column. 
re p =- rri = Ā ’ 
oak + -Y oariocele (9-4’ri-G-s6l), n. [K ND. oarinm + Cost house (Ost hous), m, 1, A building for 


oaritis (0-a-1i'tis), n. 


oarium (0 
oarlaps (6r’laps), n. 
oarless (6r’les), a. [< oarl + -less.] Not sup- 


oar-lock (6r’lok), n. 
oar-propeller (or’ pré-pel%ér), n. 


oarsman (0rz’man), n.; pl. oarsmen (-men). [< 


Orlando Furioso, xi. 


OE his Travels in Greece. 


eS 
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oast (4st), n. [< ME. oost 


osomous fish, Regalecus glesne, of th 
‘| et) e est, ast, D i 
F MI = eest), a kiln, 


ost, < AS. = 
Regalecida, a kind of ribbon-fish, < AS. dst (= OD, 


faril Ab 
z drying-house; akin to 


It attains a 


oasts or hop-kilns, 


The hops are measured 
pte ar easured off, and taken to oast-housea 
Mea according to the construction and ea 


city of 

ae A J. C. Morton, Cyc. of pa enea 

ae drying-house or a building in which some- 
Ing, as tobacco, is dried and cured. 


And it ought to touch t e hes p 
PRENA ieee E E a ot 
A ond sampling in the aromatic warmth of a well- 
Adee Gite ‘eco oast-houze, where the lnxuriant crop 
One g vistas of tawny-coloured tassels, each tassel 
, nand " composed of the wide fronds in their unbroken 
integrity, strung on a lath and hung points downwards! 

i Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 572. 

oat (5t). n. [Early mod. E. also ote, otes, dial. 
(Se.) oits; < ME. ote, oote, earlier ate (usually 
in pL, ates, earlier oten), < AS. ate (in earliest 
form äte), pl. Gtan, oat (tr. L. arena), also 
cockle, tares (tr. L. lolium and zizania); not 
found in other tongues. Some compare the 
Icel. (dirn.) ¢itill, a nodule in stone, = Norw. 
eitel, a knot, nodule, gland; also Russ. yadro. 
a kernel, ball, Gr. oldoc, a swelling (see edema); 
the name being given, in this view, with ref. to 
itsrounded shape. Others compare the AS. etan, 

E. cat (cf. &t (= Icel, ata, also æti), meat, prey); 

but why oats shonld be singled out, as ‘that 
which has a rounded shape’ or ‘that which is 
eaten,’ from other grains of which the same is 

equally or more true, is not elear.] 1. (a) A 

cereal plant, Avena sativa, or its seed: commou- 

ly used in the plural in a collective sense. Theoat - 
was already in cultivation before the Christian era, and is 
sown in a variety of soils in all cool climates, degenerating 


Gr. «jy, tumor.) In pathol., hernia of the 
ovary. z 


[NL., < oarium + -iti 
In pathol., ovaritis. s : en 
L -ã'ri-um), .; pl. oaria (-4). [NL 
Gr. ġápov, a little egg (takenin vate of Ne ae 
but related NL. ovarium, ovary), dim. of pov = 
L. ovum, an egg.) An ovary or ovarium. __ 
See the quotation. 


One parent [rabbit], or even both, are oarlaps — 
have their cars sticking out at right angles. peel 
Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, iv. 


plied with oars; destitute or deprived of oars, 
A broken torch, an oarless boat. 

Byron, Bride of Abydos, ii. 26, 

A rowlock. 


ar- ) A device to 
imitate by machinery the action of sculling. © 


ours, poss. of ourl, + man.] One who rows with 
an oar; a boatman; especially, one who rows 
for exercise or sport. 
oarsmanship (orz’man-ship), n. 
+ -ship.] The art of rowing; 
man. 
oar-swivel (6r’swiy’el), n. A kind of rowlock, 
consisting of a pivoted socket for the shaft of 
an oar on the gunwale of a boat. 
oary (6r’i), a. [<oarl + -y1.] Having the form 
or serving the purpose of an oar. [Rare.] 
The swan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with cary feet. Milton, P. L., vii. 440. 
oasal (6-a’sal), a. [< oasis + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to an oasis or to oases; found in oases: 
as, oasal flora. 
oaset, oasiet. Obsolete forms of ooze, oozy. 
oasis (6-4’sis), n. ; pl. oases (-séz). [= E. oasis = 
Sp. odsis = Pg. oasis (preserving the L. form); F. 
also oase = It. oasi =D. G. Dan. oase = Sw. oas 
= Russ. oasă, oasisti; < LL. Oasis (L.in deriv. 
Oasites), a place in the west of Egypt to which 
criminals were banished by the emperors, <£ Gr. 
”Oactc (Herodotus), ‘Avast (Strabo) (this second 
form appar. simulating Gr. aiew, dry, wither, 
= L. «rere, burn), also “acre, and (the city) 
"Yaow, a fertile spot in the Libyan desert; of 
Egypt. origin; cf. Coptic ouahe (> Ar. wah), a 
dwelling-place, an oasis, < owih, dwell.] Origi- 
nally, a fertile spot inthe Libyan desert where 
there is a spring or well and more or less vege- 
tation; now, any fertile tract in the midst of a 
waste: often used figuratively. 
O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 
My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one Oasis in the dust and drouth Z Bi 
Of city life! Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 


Fountains are never so fresh and vegetation never 80 
glorious as when you stumble upon some oasis after wan- 
dering over an arid wilderness. Edinburgh Rev. 


[K oarsman 
skill as an oars- 


Panicle of Oat (Avena sativa). 


a spikelet; 6, the lower flowering glume with awn; ¢, the upper 
ease glume; d, a neutral flower: e, pe inclosed by the flower- 
ing glumes and the palet, the awn detached. 


toward the tropics, yet not ripening quite as iar north as 
barley. Oats E chiefly as food for beasts, espe- 
cially horses, being most largely so used in the United 
States: but they also form an important human food (es- 
pecially in Scotland, of late years somewhat in the United 
States), in point of nutrition ranked higher by some than 
ordinary grades of wheat flour. (See oatmeal, roats, and 
sowens.) All the varieties of the ordinary cultivated oat 
are referred to A. sativa, but this is believed by many to 
be derived from the wild oat, A. fatua. The race called i 
naked oat, sometimes regarded as a species, A. nuda, dif- : 
fers from other sorts in having the seed free from the 2 
glume. Itis successful in Ireland, ete., but not in Amer- - 
ica A variety well approved in both hemispheres is the 
potato-oat, with a large white plump grain, the BS 
of which was found growing accidentally with pota 

The black Poland is another esteemed variety; the Tar- 
tarian and the Siberian are recommended for poor soils. 
The varieties are numerous, new ones constantly appear- 


ae Tt fell on a day, and Se Donny simne day, : 

When green grew aits and barley. $ 
Bonnie } Houser of Airly (Child’s Ballads, VI. 186). 

uni uires brewed at home that strong ale 
a after ee stoodon the table in decanters marked 
with the oat and was drunk in lieu of wine. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 

(b) Any 


species of Avena. The wild oat of E 
A. fatua, is a weed of cultivation in many places; in 
fornia, where it abounds, it is extensively utilized a: 
The animal, fly, or hygrometric oat, A. sterilis, 
Barbary, has two long, strong, much-bent an 
twist and untwist with changes of moisture, an 
come a means of locomotion. Various species 


i e for air which or less ayailable for pasture. : 
TASE O and peses throug the perforated ee ey 2. A musical pipe of oat-straw; shi 
is g angke opening: e, o Tadia tati foes to and gx fe pipe; hence, pastoral song. i 
E E AT under oaten. 

T3 272, CU o i - 
to be dried Aerei on the floor #.) : 


hhi 


oat 


To get thy steerling, once again 

T'le play thee such another strain 

That thou shalt swear my pipe do's raigne 
Over thine oat as soveraigne. 


But now my oat proceeds, 
And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptune's plea. 
‘Milton, Lycidas, 1. 88. 


Corbie oats. Sce corbie.—False oat. Same as oat-grass, 


oat, See dof. 1.— To sow one’s wild oats, to indulge in 
youthful excesses; practise 


are o 
witd oats is to have given up youthful follies. 

We meane that wilfull and unruly age, which lacketh 
ry ness and discretion, and (as wee say 

theyr wyeld Oates. 


Various species of Avena other than A. sativa. See def. 1 (b). 


[West Indies.;—Wild oatst, a rakish, dissipated person. 


of oats. It is generally very thin and brittle. 


the oat. 
He whilest: he lived was the noblest swaine 


That ever piped in an oaten quill. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 441. 


When shepherds pipe on caten straws. 


Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 345. 
2. Made of oats or oatmeal: as, oaten bread. 
They lacked oten meale to make cakes withall. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xviii. 


This hotcher looks as if he were dough-baked ; a little 
butter now, and I could eat him like an oaten cake. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, ii. 1. 


Oaten pipe, a musical pipe made of an oat-straw cut so 
as to have one end closed by a knot, the other end open. 
Near the knot a slit is cut so as to form a reed. 
oat-flight (0t’flit), n. The chaff of oats. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
oat-fowl (ot’foul), x. The snow-bunting, Plec- 
trophanes nivalis, [Rare.] 
oat-grass (Ot’gras), n. 1. The wild species 
of Avena.—2. Another grass, Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum. It is somewhat valued for pasture and hay. 
It is naturalized in the United States from Europe. Also 
called false oat, in the United States tall or meadow oat- 
grass, and evergreen grass. 
3. A grass of the genus Danthonia, distin- 
guished sometimes as wild out-grass.— Meadow 
oat-grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceum. See def. 2. [U.8.] 
oath (oth), x.; pl. oaths (THz). [Early mod. E. 
also othe; < ME. oth, ooth, earlier ath, < AS. ath 
= OS. éth, éd = OF ries. eth, ed = D. eed = OHG. 
eid, MHG. eit, G. etd = Icel. eidhr = Sw. Dan. 
ed = Goth. aiths, an oath; prob. = Ol. oeth, an 
oath; no other forms found; root unknown.] 
1. A solemn appeal to the Supreme Being in 
attestation of the truth of some statement or 
the binding character of some covenant, un- 
dertaking, or promise; an outward pledge that 
one’s testimony or promise is given under an 
immediate sense of responsibility to God. 
For thei seyn, He that swerethe will disceyye his Neygh- 
bore: and therefor alle that thei don, thei don it with- 


outen Othe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 292. 
Such an act 
. . . makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths. 


Herrick, A Beucolick, or Discourse of Neatherds, 


2,—Seaside oat. See spike-yrass.— Short oat, a culti- 
vated variety of the oat.— Skinless oat, Same as naked 


the dissipations to which some 
rone in the early part of life: hence, to have sown one’s 


e) hath not sowed 


Touchstone of Complexions (1576), p. 99. (Danies.) 
Water-oats, Sve Indian rice, under rice.—Wild oat. (a) 


b) Bromus secalinus. [Prov. Eng.] (c) Pharus latifolius. 


The tailors now-a-days are compelled to excogitate, in- 
vent, and imagine diversities of fashions for apparel, that 
they may satistio the foolish desire of certain light brains 
and wild oats, which are altogether given to new fangle- 
ness, Bacon, Works (ed. 1843), p. 204. (Nares.) 


oat-cake (6t’kak), n. A cake made of the meal 


oaten (0’tn), a. [< ME. oten, < AS. *aten, of the 
oat, < äte, oat: seo oat.] 1. Made of the stem of 


Shak., L. L. L., V. 2. 913. 


oathablet (0’tha-bl), a. 
to be sworn. 


oath-bound (oth’bound), a. 
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And apeoyally in youth gentilmen ben tawght 
To swere gret cthis, they sey for jentery 
Every boy wenyth it be annext to curtesy. 
WS. Laud 416, f. 39. (Halliwell, under jentery.) 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling eath. 
Shak., 1 Wen. IV., iii. 1. 259. 
The Axes so oft blistered their tender fingers that many 
times every third blow had a loud othe to drowne the echo. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sinith’s Works, I. 197. 
The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the Recording 
Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out forever. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi, 8. 


4. Loosely —(a) An ejaculation similar in form 
to an oath, but in which the name of God or of 
anything sacred is not used. 

And laughed, and blushed, and oft did say 


Her pretty oath, by Yea and Nay. 
Scott, Marmion, v. 11. 


(b) An imprecation, differing from a curse in 
its less formal and more exclamatory character: 
itmaybe humorous, or even affectionate, among 
rude and free-living men. (c) An exclamatory 
word or phrase, usually without appropriate- 
ness to the subject in hand, expressing surprise, 
and generally displeasure, though sometimes 
eyen approval or admiration. It mayrefer to some- 
thing sacred, and even be what is called blasphemous, but 
isoften wholly unmeaning, or isa corruption or softening of 
an originally blasphemous expression, as zounds ! for God's 
(Christ’s) wounds, egad for by God, etc.— Corporal oatht. 
See corporall.— Highgate oatht, a jocose asseveration 
which travelers toward London were required to take at a 
tavern at Highgate. They were obliged to swear that they 
would not drink small beer when they could get strong, 
unless indeed they liked the small better, with other 
statements of a similar character.—Iron-clad oath, an 
oath characterized by the severity of its requirements and 
penalties: especially applied to the oath required by the 
United States government from certain persons in civil 
and official life after the civil war of 1861-5, on account 
of its rigor with reference to acts of disloyalty or sympa- 
thy therewith.—Judicial oath, an oath administered in 
a judicial proceeding, sometimes used as including any 
oath taken before an authorized officer in a ease in which 
the law sanctions the taking of an oath: in contradistinc- 
tion to extrajudicial oath, or an oath which, though taken, 
it may be, before a judicial officer, is not required or sanc- 
tioned by law. Also called voluntary oath— Oath of 
abjuration. See abjuration.—Oath of allegiance, a 
declaration under oath promising to bear true allegiance 
to a specified power.— Oath of conformity and obe- 
dience, a vow taken by priests, bishops, and members of 
the Roman Catholic Church.—Oath of fealty. See fealty. 
—Oath of office, an oath required by law from an oflicer, 
promising the faithful discharge of his duties as such.— 
Oath of opinion. See opinion.— Oath of supremacy. 
See supremacy.—Poor debtor’s oath. See debtor.— 
Promissory oath, an oath by which something is prom- 
ised, such as the oath of a prince to rule constitutionally. 
— Promissory Oaths Act, a British statute of 1868 (31 
and 82 Vict., c. 72), amended 1871 (34 and 35 Vict., c. 48), 
which prescribes the form of the oath of allegiance and 
official oaths.— Qualified oath, in Scots law, the oath of 
a party on a reference where circumstances are stated 
which must necessarily be taken as part of the oath, and 
which therefore qualify the admission or denial. Imp. 
Dict.—To make oath. See makel.—Upon one’s oath, 
sworn to speak the truth. 


They cannot speak always as if they were upon their 
oath — but must be understood, speaking or writing, with 
some abatement. Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 


[< oath + -able.] Fit 


You are not oathable, 
Although I know you’ll swear. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 135. 


Bound by oath. 


His political aspirations are not forced to find expres- 
sion in the manœuvres of oath-bound clubs. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 649. 


oath-breaking (6th’bra’king), n. Theviolation 


of an oath; perjury. 


I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., V. 2. 38. 


oaze (z), n. 


of ooze. 
rors 
obit (ob) n. CC Eepo 
De Quine = resemblane oe Neen, "hy 
Quincey (“M © to opi Mnane í 


ae $ odern § 
aceidental, } in Su 
5 al] A neerop Perstitis th ngii 

ob} An abbrevi o mance tition otep 

nection with sol, abbrewn 22 
ares of old books ation o 
and sols, object} : i 
soler. e 


D, Obe 


Bale, Erasmus, & 
sols, school divinity? explode, ag a vast 3 
B S Gr 
ae turton, Anat. of Mel, m ceno 
Obs ousand idle quest » To th 
bs and Sols, istine U8 
Burton, Ana O88 mp bs 


; 
The youth is in a at of a 


ions, nice q 
Whilst he should Tetu Case; Une 


He brings us in sS YC U 
8 us in g tm 
And fathers them or gible hop, 3 
aa | 
ob. An abbreviation of a ILa, wy 
Pao Tiel used in dates atin obiit ua 
fore : t 00-) prefix (usually c} e 
e G 0 of- before f-, to on- 1 8ed ton 
before p, also in some case fore g. fel 
DOS E 1 O 
he 


toward, to, at 
i , at, Upon, about, hap) a, 
d ; 0D, a 
o5 a op = Osean op = Umid on te k 
Ti, upon, to: see epi-.] Appo tiany 

. . z) K } bs 
Latin origin, meaning 1s ain win 
ete., or ‘before,’ ‘near, ‘alon; 1 Ain 
merely intensive, and not ; icy : 
ble. Its force is not felt in English, 
rical terms, a 


walk about. Cockeram. 
obambulation (ob-am-bi-la’shon), n. KL 
obambulatio(n-), a walking about, ¢ obanbitar 
walk about: see obambulate.] A walking about. 
Impute all these obambulations and nightwalks to t: 


quick and fiery atoms which did abound in our Don. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. a. 


ob-and-solert, ob-and-sollert (ob’and-sal'ér, 
n. [< ob and sol (see ob) + -erl.] A schol 
tic disputant; a religious controversialist; a 
polemic. 
To pass for deep and learnèd scholars, 
Although but paltry Ob-and-Sollers; 
‘As if th’ unseasonable fools 
Had been a coursing inthe schools. y 
S. Butler, Mudibras, 10. i. ie 
= O + baid 
obang (6-bang’), n. [Jap., <4, great, + bait 
vision. ] ‘An oblong gold coin of Japan, ie 
ed at the ends, and worth 100 bu, or about} 
not now in circulation. _ Jaw 
obarnet, obarnit, n. [Origin obscured i 
erage associated in texts of the ie ee a 
tury with meath and mead, and 1 
mentioned as a var 


> i 
Are got into the yellow Sa EGTA hum, an astl 


To their tobacco and strong avid is a0 
Meath, and obarnt. B. Ta D 
With spiced meades (wholeso) 
AS onde obarne, and mea Des e ae 
‘And the base quass¢, ? oa ‘p, Jonson $ 
Pymlyco, quoted by Giffor ot 


i p’en-it), 2. [A tist Sê i 
One ml One of an an nt Mew 
northern Europe, 
(about 1530). Seet iene we 
Menno attache soe 


d himself to the O ct but Wpro 


Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 45. ; = a 
ath- rit), n ; 
oath-rite (oth Tit), n. The form used at the tak- on em true Christians had no pro 


when that of au oath is no more regarded; which being 128 of an oath he swo 
_ When au no more ri ;_ which bein, visite re e the swol™ e Bren 
an appeal to God, he is immediate judge of it. £ oat-malt (ot’malt), n. Malt made from oats. Bee ee an ene i Ae {its i 
A EES ~ Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. oatmeal (6t’mél), n. 1. Meal made from oats. p-li-gi’td), 4 and M go MW 
nAi gae otete agintea by congress were to take an ‘The grain, withthe husk removed, is kiln-dried CPBMESEO < T, ggal pent dl 
2 aS | . o E je, indispen, es 
jancroft, Hist. Const., II. 113. and ground. obliga]. J, a. In musio, 1D mitted’ e 


5 Ie oiod. Arch ench attestation O sister, O sister, that may not bee. . . ortant that it cannot ea indep?” fords 
is made. Oaths are of two kinds: (a) Pee Till salt and oatmeale grow both of a tree. 19 ts OFF pethet og ante 


piment 
e The Miller and the King’s Daughter (Child’ 5 used of accompant 
assorted aa re, and ©) prom 7's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, II. 358). bes 


iment h 
_n. AD accompany nt, whic sins 
a ted instrum cially, 


2, A mush or porridge prepared from oatmeal. r 

— 38t. [cap.] G of a barā of riotous profli- oF nt a ortance; eSP cal pi J 
ates who infested the streets of London in PARI apai ing a V° + at 

the seventeenth century. [Slang.] ‘Also spelled obliga’ (Kio a. 


Do mad prank with ob-kla’v phe 
obclavate ( ost!) tel 


1 L Roaring Bo: 
declaration. — : er and Ford, Buma Darling, .1. Inversely lavatoi rom-proined My 
nor do they excuse the performance oat-mill (4t’mil), n A machine for grinding CPCOMPLESYY fn dot, coil 
us use of the name W A crushing-mill for the rough grinding of oats cor re fend of laterally- [K ob eal, © 
3 as toed or horses. (b) A mill for grinding oats for oat- Bicone ob-kon'ik), Spjeali com 
l d (0t’séd-bérd), n. The yellow wag- nat. hist., ioe 
tail, Budytes rayi. [Local, Eng.] apex downward. 


‘Gurukul 
UNEN 
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2. Hard-hearted; inexorable; unyielding; stub- 


jl R 
[£ boone eo born. 


$ cordate.) 


Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 142 
The earth, obdurate to the tears of Heaven, x 
Lets nothing shoot but poison’'d weeds, 
s Fletcher, Sea Voyage, i. 3, 
Long did he strive the obdurate foe to gain 
By proffered grace. Addison, The Campaign 
Why the fair was obdurate = 
y _, None knows —to be sure, it 
Was said she was setting her cap at the Curate. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 69, 
Inflexible; stiff; harsh. [Rare.] 
They joined the most obdurate consonants wi 
intervening vowel. F ene 
The rest . . . sat on well-tann'd hides 
Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth s 
With here and there a tuft of crimson yarn 
Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix’'d. ; 
Cowper, Task, i. 52. 
=Syn. 1, Obdurate, Callous, Hardened. These words 
all retain the original meaning of physical hardening. al- 
though it is obsolescent with obdurate. In the moral sig- 
nification, the figure is most felt in th 


ob- 


date Leaflets 
Obeiiw Wood-sor- 3. 


hist., of Oxatis cornicula- 
ngulat fa, var- stricta). 
g 


a. 


g-sté/mo-nUS), | 
3 ing 


., exhi 
mous. Bay 
e{neteMmOnys -a 3 
pdiplos TG é/mo-ni), n- Tua 
m p dition in a Ho ie 
ae sepals or petals 
amens is anti- 


] of 


" 8 Sai ae € use of call 
S T “horl antisepalous: which indicates sensibilities to right and wrong ee 
he whi by hard treatment, like callous flesh. Hardened is less 
and eo? definite, it being not always clear whether the person is 
y ı and orders W ae aA viewed as made hard by circumstances or as having hard- 
t mo: ı the completely (ee ants pned ea T pete influences and proper claims. 
se etaline whor en. Obdurate is the strongest, and implies most of determi- 
its simply ge to tside the level of Hie pean nation and active resistance. See obstinate. 
pith) cay, OTUS S ass-like bases of the carpets, Yet he’s ungrateful and obdur ill; 
to y, HT buttress e’s ungrateful and obdurate still; 
ZE pe proud s Fool that I am to place my heart so ill! 
iby the Sa! JE es, p- 189. 0 place my heart so ill! 
p aeania Onin of Floral T n a Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Epistles, vii. 29, 
i. 00- 


aa mish’ n: 

is: “dor-mish’ on), Eo 

spdormition o », Cob, toward, to, + dormire, 

ire, fall asleep tt Sleep; the state or con- to contempt. 

4 They, harden’d more by what might most reclaim, 
ug to see his glory, at the sight 

Took envy. 

2. Unbending, unsusceptible, insensible. 


obdurately (ob’di-rat-li), adv. 


ition of being asleep- 


a peaceful gldormition in tay pety ee ations; ve 


ition of numbness of a part 


9, The state or cond the obdormition 


jie to pressure on a nerve: 2S; 
alim). as! ri q pp. obduced 
dis’), v. t; pret. and pp. , 
oine aD K L. obducere, lead or draw 
lre or onor over, < ob, before, on, over, T 
dieere, lead, draw: see duct.) To draw over, 
asa covering. À 
„d with feathers, or hair, or a cortex that is ob- 
EMT cutis, as in elephants and some sort of Tn- 
{| dindoze. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 65. 
binet (ob-dukt’), v. t [< L. obductus, pp. of 
oMueere, lead or draw before or on or over: 
senbduce.] To draw over; cover; obduce. 
Men are left-handed when the liver ison the right side, 


Ji ducted and covered with thick skins that it can- 
uidiifuse its vertue to the right. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 
si ae thdnction (ob-duk“shon), n. [K L. obductio(n-), 
ren, enveloping, < obducere, lead or draw 
on or on or over, envelop: see obduce, ob- 
itt] The act of drawing over, as a covering. 


stinate impenitence. 
obdurateness (ob’di-rat-nes), n. 
stubbornness; inflexible persistence in sin. 


offender. 
obduration (ob-dii-ra’shon), n. 


racy; defiant impenitence. 


but lost children. 


and, of all sins, incredulity ! 


dent by the spirit of obduration. 


sor [akin Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 153. 
mer | Gacy (ob'dū-rä-si i’ra-si r bd b-dir’), v.; pret. and obdured 
thee fd U-Ta-Sl or Ob-dit’ra-si), n. ob- Obduret (ob-dur’), v.; pret. and pp. 2 
i; ae | md a] The state or ane of ce ppr. obduring. [< L. obdurare, harden, be- 
| ing o Pecially, the state of being harden- come hard, < ob, to, + durare, harden: see 
thet, repao nttuences extreme hardness “ue, v. Cf. obdurate.] I. trans. To harden; 

eo Bishan ellious persistence in wickedness, make obdurate. Seer’ 
asil timan ioe thinkest me as far in the devil’s book _.. WHat shall we say then to those obdured hearts which 


are no whit affected with public evils? 


for parry and persistency. 

hire tak hak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 50. 

Thereprohak = place} callous and tough 

| o race rowa Judgment, proof. 

| iah amip woeper, Table-Talk, 1. 458. 
a sinin final Bae hinder the absolute comple- 

South. 


This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured. 


II. intrans. To become hard or hardened. 
Senceless of good, as stones they soone obdure. 


t he > x 
bdiet), v. t; pret. and pp. obdu- 
b Kibs obduratus, pp. of 
R RA en, become hard- 
nate en; confirm in re- 


dure, a.) Obdurate; hard; inexorable. 


If the general's heart be so obdure 
To an old begging soldier. 


Mystery of Godli 
odli 
also the unr SST 


the hi 
Dept Of boldness, 


obduracy; hardness. [Rare.] 


excuse is this to the besotted world, that through 
nesse and infidelity it will needs perish? 


The only uneasiness I felt was for my family, who were 
to be humble, without an education to render them callous 
Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 


Milton, P. L., vi. 791. 


In an obdu- 
rate manner; stubbornly; inflexibly; with ob- 


Obduracy; 


This reason of his was grounded upon the obdurateness 
of men’s hearts, which would think that nothing con- 
cerned them but what was framed against the individual 
Hammond, Works, IV. 687. 


[< OF. obdura- 
tion = Sp. obduracion = Pg. obduração = Ít. ob- 
durazione, < LL. obduratio(n-), a hardening, < 
L. obdurare, harden: see obdurate.] Obdu- 


Final obduration therefore is an argument of eternal re- 
jection, because none continue hardened to the last end 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
To what an height of obduration will sinne lead a man, 
Bp. Hall, Plagues of Egypt. 


These [sins] carry Cain’s mark upon them, or Judas’s 
sting, or Manasses’s sorrow, unless they be made impu- 


Bp. Hall, Sermons, Ps. 1x. 


Milton, P. L., vi. 785. 


Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609). (Nares.) 
obduret (ob-dūr’),a. [Irreg. for obdurate, after 


Webster. 


obduredness (ob-durd’nes),”. [< obdured, pp- 
of obdure, v., + -ness.] Hardened condition; 


If webe less worthy than thy first messengers, K ar 


obedient 


ii = It. obbedienza, obbedionzia, < L. obadi- 
man obedientia, obedience, < obadien(t-)s, obe- 
gal Ss J8, obedient: see obedient.) 1. The act 
ue abit of obeying; dutiful compliance with a 
ommand, prohibition, or known law and rule 
prescribed; subtnission to authority: as, to re- 
1ce a refractory person to obedience, 
S If you | 
Favours from me, dezerye them: En E 
Beau. and Fl, Little French Lawyer, i. 3. 
= That thou art happy, owe to God: 
That thou continuest palit pet to hovel ~ 
That is, to thy bedience. Milton, P, L., v. 
ration can at first be effective e 
to peremptory command. Parre 
aa 3 H. Spencer, Prin, of Sociol., § 449. 
en men have learnt to reverence a life of 
the easoning obedience as the highest type of a 
e enthusiasm and passion of freedom necessarily decline. 
Ee Lecky, Enrop. Morals, II. 195. 
e svords or action expressive of reverence 
dutifulness obereaneet eee 


Vouchsafe to spea i 
As froma RS RETA wo hera E 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 3. 71. 

will clea 
What may suffice, a brie era ioe 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
Milton, P. L, iii. 199. 

3. A collective body of those who adhere to 
some particular authority: as, the king's obedi- 
ence; specifically, the collective body of those 
who adhere or yield obedience to an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority: as, the Roman obedience, or the 
churches of the Roman obedience (that is, the 
aggregate of persons or of national churches 
acknowledging the authority of the Pope). 

The Armenian Church . . . was so far schismatic as not 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 


obedience, and so little heretical that its alliance was court- 
ed by both communions. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 160. 

The moral condition of hoth the clergy and the laity of 
the Roman obedience is far hetter now than it was four 
hundred years ago. The Century, XX VIL. 626. 


4, Eccles.: (a) A written precept or other formal 
instrument by which a superior in a religious 
order communicates to one of his dependents 
any special admonition or instruction. [Rare.] 
(b) In Roman Catholic monasteries, any ecelesi- 
astical and official position, with the estate and 
profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s jurisdiction. [Rare.]—Canonical 
obedience. See canonical.— Oath of conformity and 
obedience. See oath.—Passive obedience, unqualified 
obedience or submission to authority, whether the com- 
mands be reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful. 
Passive obedience and non-resistance to the powers that 
be have sometimes been taught as a political doctrine. 
=Syn. 1, Obedience, Compliance, Submission, Obsequious- 
ness. Obedience always implies something to be done, and 
is rarely used except in a good sense. Compliance and 
submission may be outward or inward acts, and may be 
good or bad. Obsequiousness is now always a fawning or 
servile compliance. Obedience implies proper authority; 
submission implies authority of some sort: compliance 
may be in response to a request or hint; obsequiousness 
may be toward any one from whom favors are hoped for. 
The obedience of a free people to general laws, however 
hard they bear, is ever more perfect than that of slaves to 
the arbitrary will of a prince. A. Hamilton, W orks, I. 163. 
By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
and perhaps to set thee free. 
To avona AEE T EE r te kos Te eee 
God will relent, and quit hee all his debt i 
Who ever more approves, and more accepts, 
5 with humble and filial submission. 
Beat sleet Milton, 8. A., 1. 511. 
Vigiliusreplied that he had always reverently cherished 
paar and had endeavored to merit his favor by 
diligent ebsequiousness. otley, Dutch Republic, IL. 331. ~ 
obediencert, x. [ME., < OF. obediencer, < ML. i». 
obedientiarius, < L. obædientia, obedientia, obedi- Z 
ence: see obedience.) A certain officer in a 


monastery. ; 
Ac it semeth nouht pasfytaesse n ora ee begge, 
obediencer to pryo 5 
pors bee p Piers Plowman (©), vi. 91. 
obedienciaryt (6-bé-di-en’shi-d-ri), n. [< ML. 
obedientiarius, < L. obeedientia, obedientia, obe 


E 


= ‘on, Acts ii. 87-40. $ ’ 
vi RE alt ar obea, obeah (0’bé Ee ence: see obedient. Cf. obediencer.] One who = 
) Wicked)’ = 3 OE oe) ee i e obeys. 
eines nst moral No priest of salvation visited him [the negro] ee The See of Rome tooke great indignation against thi 


tidings; but he went down to death with dusky í 
of African shadow-catchers and Obeahs hunting him.. 


obedible} (6-ba/di-bl), a. [< 
bilis, < L. obeedire, obey: see 
Obedient; yielding. 


f 
by the obedible submission of their created nature 
upon immediately by their appointed tortures. 


Bp. Hall, 5 
obedience (6-bé’di-ens), ". [< 
< OF. obedience, F. obédience = 


Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 
il), ML. as if *obedi- 
obedient, obey.) 


i d 
They [spirits] may be made most sensible oi pala one 1 


Christ among the Gergesenes. 
ME. obedience, 
Sp. Pg. obedi- 


Albigenses, and caused all their faithfull Catholickes 
z 
i eden aco en 
obedient (6-bé/di-ent), a. [< ME. ob 
OF. obedient = Sp. Pg. obediente = It. 
< L. obedien(t-)s, obedien(t-)s, obedi 
ing, ppr. of obædire, obedire, obey 
obeisant.) 1. Obeying or willin; 
missive to authority, contr 
dutiful; compliant. 


>= 
` 


manse 


beisantt (6-ba’- or ọ-bē'sant), a. 


In that Lond thei have a Queen, that 
that Lond; and alle thei ben obeyssant to hire. 
3 Mandeville, Travels, p. 155. 


obedient 


Joseph being, at the end of seven years, . . 


to return to the Jand of Israel, he was obedient. 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 75. 


His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old. 


Shelley, Alastor. 


Qt. Correspondent; subject. 


Thise croked signes ben obedient to the signes that ben of 
Astrolabe, ii. 23. 


riht assencioun. Chaucer, 
=Syn. 1. Compliant. Seo obedience, 
obediential (6-bé-di-en’shal), . 


cer), ¢ L. obadientia, obedientia, obedience 


dutiful. 


The subject matter and object of this new creation isa 
in the first it was purely obediential and pas- 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 665, 


free agent: 
sive. 


2. Incumbent; obligatory. 


There is no power in the world but owes most naturally 


an obediential subiection to the Lord of Nature. 


Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 38. 


Obediential obligations, in Scots law, as contrasted with 
conventional obligations, such obligations as are incumbent 
on parties in consequence of the situation or relationship 
in which they are placed, as the obligation upon parents 


to maintain their children. 


obediently (6-be’di-ent-li), adv. In an obedi- 
ion to 


commands, authority, or control; submissively; 


ent manner; with due or dutiful submi 


dutifully. 
obeisance (0-ba’- or 6-bé’sans), n. 


or right to demand obedience. 


Ye shall here haue the rewle and gouernaunce 
Of this contre, with all my full powre; 
My men shall be vnder your oberseaunce. 


Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1096. obelise, v. t. 
within this our Realme or else- ghelisk (ob’e-lisk),”. [= F. obélisque = Sp. Pg. 


All other people... 
where vnder our obeysance, iurisdiction, and rule. 


2ł. Obedience. 
` Hebynthim to perpetuall obeisaunce. 


Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 267. 


Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 47. 


8. Deferential deportment. 


Of thy wordes farsed with plesaunce, 
And of thy synod trowthe and thy manere, 
With thyne obeyeaunce and humble chere. 


Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1375. 


Hepzibah had unconsciously flattered herself with the 
idea that there would be a gleam, or halo, of some kind 
or other, about her person, which would insure an obei- 
sance to her sterling gentility, or at least a tacit recogni- 
Hawthorne, Seyen Gables, iii. 


4. A bow or courtesy; an act of reverence, 


tion of it. 


dutifulness, or deference. 


Ryght as a serpent hit him under floures 
Til he may sen his tyme for to byte, 
Ryght so this god of love, this ypocryte, 
Doth so his ceremonies and obetsances. 


Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 507. 


See him dress’d in all suits like a lady: 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard’s chamber; 
And call him “madam,” do him obeisance. 


Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i. 108. 


All making obeysance to bold Robin Hood. 


Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford (Child’s Ballads, 


[V. 296). 
To this both knights and dames their homage made, 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 


Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 363. 


‘She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 
The Princess Ida waited. 4 


And obetsant and redy to his honde 
Were alle his liges. 


Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L 10. 
vernethe alle 


all this word Dominus of name 
aue fhe ground oranan eO and tame, 
ean ight accord 
ToLnd sublect to the Lord. - 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 200. 


. ascer- oheisingt, obeishingt, ”. 
tained by an angel of the death of Herod, and commanded BI, 


[= F. obédi- 
entiel, < ML. obedientialis (as a noun, obedien- 

e: see 
obedience.] 1. Characterized by obedience or 
submission to authority or control; submissive; 


o [Formerly 
also obeysance ; < ME. obeisance, obeisaunce, obey- 
saunce, < OF. obcissance, F. obéissance, obedi- 
ence, < obeissant, F. obéissant, obedient: see 
obeisant.] 1}. Authority; subjection; power 


Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
í There are the obeisances : these, of their several kinds, 

serve to express reverence in its various degrees, to gods, 

to rulers, and to private persons. 

= H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 345. 
obeisancy (0-ba’- or 6-be’san-si), n. [As obei- 

sance (see -cy).| Same as obeisance. [Rare.] 
S a 9 0 a [< ME. obei- 
sant, COF. obeissant, F. obéissant, obedient, ppr. 
of obéir, obey: see obey.] Obedient; subject. 


mE obeissen, obei- 
. obeiss-, stem of 
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obeise, obeish, v.) Obedience. 
He wol meke aftir in his beryng 
Been, for service and obeysshyng. 


Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3380. 


obeising}, obeishingt, p». €. [ME., ppr. of obcise, 
obcish, v.) Obedient; obeisant. 
Take heed now of this grete gentilman, 
This Troyan, that so wel her plesen can, 
That feyneth him so trewe and obeising, 
So gentil and so privy of his doing. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1266. 
obeleyt, n. See oble. 

Obelia (6-béli-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. o8e/0c, a spit: 
see obelus.] A genus of campanularian polyps, 
distinguished from Campanularia 
by the flat diseoidal medusæ with 
many marginal tentacles and eight 
interradial vesicles. O. longissima is 
alarge and beautiful species found in deep 
water along the New England coast, the 
colonies measuring sometimes twelve 
inches in length. A 

obeliac (6-bé’li-ak), a. [< obelion 
+ -ae.] Of or pertaining to the 
obelion the obeliac region. 

Obelion (6-bé’li-on), n. [NL., < 
Gr. 68e26c, a spit: see obelus.] In 
craniom., a point in the sagittal 
suture of the skull, between the 
two parietal foramina. Here the 


sagittal suture becomes more 
simple. See cut under eraniom- 
etry. 


obeliscal (ob’e-lis-kal), a. [< L. 
obeliscus, obelisk, + -al.] Having 
the form of an obelisk. 

In the open temples of the Druids, they had an obeliscal 
stone set upright. Stukeley, Paleeographia Sacra, p. 16. 
obeliscar (ob’e-lis-kiir), a. [< L. obeliscus, obe- 
lisk, + -a73.] Having the form or character of 
an obelisk; obeliscal. 
See obelize. 


Obelia margi- 
nata, with en- 
larged section 


It. obelisco,< L. obeliscus, an obelisk (pillar), LL. 
a rosebud, alsoamarkin writing, < Gr. 6Berioxoc, a 
spit, a pointed pillar, a coin stamped with a spit, 
a sword-blade, spear-head, ete., dim. of oferdc, 
a spit, a pointed pillar, a mark used in writing: 
see obelus.] 1. A tapering shaft of rectangular 
plan, generally finished with a pyramidal apex. 
The apex in the typical obelisks of ancient Egypt was 
sheathed with a bronze cap. ‘Lhe proportion of the thick- 
ness to the height is nearly the same in all Egyptian obe- 
lisks —that is, between one ninth and one tenth; and the 
thickness at the top is never less than half nor greater 


Obelisks of Thothmes and Hatasou, at Kamak (Thebes), Egypt. 


than three fourths of the thickness at the base. Egypt 
abounded with obelisks, which were set up to SRG 
honors or triumphs of the kings; and many have been 
removed thence, in both ancient and modern times. The 
two largest were erected by Sesostris in Heliopolis; the 
height of these was 78 fect; they were removed to Rome 
by Augustus. Two obelisks in Alexandria, known as Cleo- 
patag Needles, were offered by Mehemet Ali to Great 
tain and France respectively. The French chose in- 
stead the Luxor obelisk, which was erected in the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris in 1833. That chosen by the British 
lay prostrate in the sand until it was removed and erected 
on the Thames embankment in London, in 1878, by private 
enterprise. Its height is 68 feet 5} inches, and its dimen- 
sions at the base are 7 feet 104 inches by 7 feet 5 inches. 
The companion obelisk was afterward presented to the city 
of New York, where it now stands in Central Park, having 
been transported thither in 1880 by private enterprise. 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


[ME., verbal n. of 


f o 
Small mo 

age of maaa ot geli 

hieroglyphics, — 


id e 

2. In printi z Crp ienag Mitsy 
Anat printing and writ; fe) Hite tt E 

all dagger (#), and Wed asi At 
ger. It was AT); anc ienaa . EN ye, ys 
authors to poneo eny emplo; ® also ep ' 
sages, and fori. and censure git editie He 
reference-mark Pp ses, but Uring gpi? My 
foot-note on the he S 
obsolete vords, ( 

= 


cal works of 
double obelis! 


u ia i 
obelize (ob’e-liz) Toe 
ppr. obelizing. [< 
an obelisk; con 
objectionable, b 
to censure. 


8 (Or, t 
irs, 


Recent editors w 
office of gainer pide 
speare have propo: nd ; of § 
elise Whole ra” 
obelus (ob’e-lus), n.: oe 
an obelisk, < Ge eti Ci), l 
a mark used in writing coat 
A mark, so called from its res 
usually made like a dash. 


lisk, thus +, an 

sk, S ł, and employed ; 
scripts to indicate Pe 
mg. The latter of these signs is 
editions of the classi for eee 
form of the obelu 


the f 
N, Fy 
Uperftons q 


KL. olega 
toward or upt, 
re, vide: seee | 


obequitationt (ob-ek-wi-ta’shon), n. [Ia 
if “obequitatio(n-), < obequitare, ride up tore 
obequitate.} The act of riding about, 
eram. 

oberhaus (6’bér-hous), n. [G.: ober = E. oe, 
upper; haus = E. house.) The upper housei 
those German legislative bodies which hm 
two chambers. 

Oberon (6’be-ron), n. [Also Axberon, Albera; 
of OHG. origin, ult. akin to elf.] 1. In p- 
cval myth., the king of the fairies. 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 
Shak., M. N. D., i1 u 
2. A satellite of the planet Uranus. 

Oberonia (6-be-r6’ni-ii), n. DL, (nd 
1830), named after the fairy king, Oberan 
genus of orchids of the tribe Epiat 
subtribe Liparicæ, peculiar in the man y T 
in two ranks. a 
Asia, Australia, the Mascarene Islands, 
the Pacific. They are 


with many small flowers 
ceme. The flowers of all th 


animal forms. T [4 Leas 
oberration (ob-e-ra’shgn), n: ep a 
ratio(n-), < oberrare, wander F ae 
+ errare, wander: see err.) £h 
ing about. Bailey. (Rare. 
Obesa (6-be’si), n- oh 
stout, plump: see 000°"). 
classification (1811), & divisio 
lata, oa of 
bese (0-bés’), &- = 
ED g L. obesus, fat, stout, } OG 
‘eaten up’ (having eaten one 
used in the passive 
away,’ ‘lean,’ pp: OF 
eat up, eat away, S 0° 
E. ai 1. Exceeding'Y 
The author's counsel runs 5 
one said of an Over: 


(its 


0: 
vith h Jable 
An obese person, with ere meila 
piiieegg hania a pens 3 
grace. 


obeseness e 
of being obese; &X° g the oer». 
The fatness of monks a irieraspiste® (i 
Bp. Gaudem ~ ya, ol 


obesity (g-bes‘i-ti) i, ! 
sidad = Fg. 


ta( t-)8, fatness, 


ji r © u- 
i ge or corp 

ity vei aes 
us gyere Sai kind of game. 
i Jea: 

jive roe 
ort n D 
i he ja, XIV. 253. 
: a ychæologia, XIV. 


and obex 0 


1 
he remet 
i aS orks (ed. APA 

7 ž > 
point oF t 
t the F ne roofing 


ordai 
Jer: 


1, obcin, obbeyen, 
obbedire (ef ŠP: 
F dire, 1es3 Be en, 
Wie SEA i F j 
eer D: Mp, obedire miea a a 
pandires © 1 ense, ODCY> ° Eis aon 
ow tended S07 74 audire, New 
it Iso E. obedient, 
1. To comply 


re 


r ar T 
D pædire are a 


, of ; submit to, 
Amands Of; submi i 
he subjec to; serve with 


Godez ch 
tde estes Ma 
A ey songe . 
Her songe igarative Poems (ed. > 
were, or wit, 


hayere, 
at hym obes, 


(ed. Morris), i. 885. 


„a of all wher" by fors, 
pu M aid iy dor one or ryght were it. 

K shes, Whe g yent ee 
falne marches, o7 Partenay (Œ. E. T. $.), L 5084. 
ts in the Lord. Eph. vi. 1. 
to Parsons-grecn; 
d my promise are strong 10- 


children, obey your paren 


Leiters, exxii. 


vith him that obeys them? > 
hae ze Stillingfleet, Sermons, TIT. ix. 


all his power obey- s 
Afric and India shall Diydem, Æneid, vi. 1032. 


ho (God) be 88 well pleased with him that assas- 
Can he 


9, To comply with; carry out; perform; exe- 
ua Let me serve 
In heaven God ever Desa ane us divine 
pehests obey, worthiest to be o cya. s 
pian y ‘Milton, P. L., vi. 185. 
“0h! cuss the cost !” says you. Do you jist obey orders 
‘oi break owners, that’s all you have to do. p 
Haliburton, Sam Slick in England, xiii. 
“Go, man,” he said, 
© And tell thy king his will shall be obeyed 
So far as this, that we will come to him.” 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 236. 
8, Tosubmit to the power, control, or influ- 
exe of: as, a ship obeys her helm. 


His dissolute disease will scarce obey this medicine. 

a Shak., M, W. of W., iii. 3. 204. 
luring and whit'ning over all the waste 

The rising waves obey th’ increasing blast 

> Cowper, Retirement, 1. 532. 
di. To submit (one’s self), : i 
Tels no kynge ne 


ly 
et peple, 


prince that may be to moche be- 
nehe may not ; 
b pul ly not to moche obb. = 
ane theire hertes, Merlin (Œ. E. T. S, pi 


intrans, i 
N give up; submit to 
0 autho} ș Control, or S do S 
i as, will you obey? Former- 
Sie owed by to. 
x Ye to alle my 
amta my requestes reas, if thei 
N y iste’, Royalle power Tecra 
a Sa Mandeville, Travels, p. 82. 
That all ran maio sothely telle 
€ worlde to gold obeieth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
Tl practice to obey. 
= hak., C. of E., ii. 1. 29. 
'oice they soon obey'd. 
Milton, P. L., i. 187. 
Tennyson, Isabel 
4 » Isabel. 
e who obeys or yields 


Ere learn love, 


Yet tp their Seneral’s 


s - . . She con- 
command consisted in 


“of Camden, Eli 
E ae 
mn ofreason a2 lizabeth, an. 1565, 


us eo and fri $ 
A Jata OES Vinh hs el 
Sir E Co A e laws of the land. 
i fe Y, Eng. Const., p. 324. 
ae Invan obedient 


mat) © beisance 


MRA , Obeise. 


i * See 
in resolution ù v) To 


racles, p. 16. 


obfirmationt (ob-fér-ma’shon), m. 


throw ° 


f 
5), II. 149. obfuscate (ob-fus’kat), v. 


© obeyer 


Tinas for Obit (0’bit or obit), n. 
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*objirmatio(n-), < obfirma 
firmate.) Unyielding r 

All the obfirmatior 
had shut their eyes 
scinded by repenta: 


t and obstina 


As obfirm(ate) 
Obdurate; onei obfenikatey t 


The one walks on securely and resolutely, as o 


-4 d2.] 
J n bfirmed i 
Satan’s Fiery Darts, fii $ 
l.; pret. and obfus 
3 +6 » OOF US- 
cated, ppr. obfuscating. [Also offuscates < hf 
obfuscatus, pp. of obfuscare, offuscare, darken, 
obscure, only in fig. use, vilify, < ob, to + fus- 
cus, dark, brown: see fuscous. Cf. obfusque.] 
To darken; obscure; becloud; confuse: he- 
wilder; muddle. eS 
‘The body works upon the mind by obfuseating the Spirits, 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. GL 
His head, like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, and 


the ideas whirling round and round about in i 
4 = ES it, all obfusz- 
cated and darkened over with fuliginous matter, Store 


Certain popular meetings, in which the bur 

> rghers of N 
Amsterdam met to talk and smoke over the complicated 
affairs of the province, gradually obfuscating themselves 
with politics and tobacco-smoke. z 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 
And now, my good friends, I’ve a fine opportunity 
To obfuscate you all by sea terms with PEDAH 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 305. 
obfuscatet (ob-fus’kat), a. [< LL. obfuscatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Darkened; clouded; ob- 
secured; muddled. 
The vertues, beynge ina cruell persone, be . . . obfi 
cate or hyd. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii 
The daughters beautie is the mothers glory; light be- 
comes more obfuscate and darke in my hands, and in yours 
it doth atchieve the greater blaze. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 
obfuscation (ob-fus-ka’shon), n. [Also ofusca- 
tion; < LL. obfusecatio(n-), a darkening, < obfus- 
care, darken: see obfuscate.] The act of obfus- 
eating or obscuring; also, that which obscures; 
obscurity; confusion. 
From thence comes care, sorrow, and anxiety, obfusea- 
tion of spirits, desperation, and the like. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 202. 
Too often theologians, like mystics and cuttle-fish, es- 
cape pursuit by enveloping themselves in their self raised 
objuscations. J. Owen, E- vaings with Skeptics, IL. 142. 
obfusquet (ob-fusk’), v. t. [Also offusque; < F. 
offusquer, < LL. obfuscare, darken: see obfus- 
cate.) To obfuscate; darken. 
A superfluous glare not only tires, but obfusques the in- 
tellectual sight. Bolingbroke, Fragments of Essays, § 5. 
obi! (d’bi), x. [Also obea, obeak, oby; said to be 
of African origin.] -1. A species of magical art 
or sorcery practised by the negroes in Africa, 
and formerly prevalent among those living in 
the West Indies, where it was introduced by 
African slaves. Traces of the same or similar super- 
stitions and practices are still found both in the West In- 


his wickedness. Lp. Hall, 


293 
238. 


dies and in some of thesouthern UnitedStates. Thecharms 
feathers, rags, and other trash, but it is 
poison that the peculiar 
terror of the system is supposed to depend. The negroes 
have recourse to the obi for the cure of diseases, gratifica- RE 
tion of revenge, conciliation of enemies, discovery oftheit, opitual (6-bit’t-al), a. 


used are bones, 1 a 
upon a secret and skilful use of 


telling of fortunes, etc. 


Things suffer in general; the slaves run away or are in- 


clined to be turbulent; he [the bad head driver] and they 
the horrid and 


Obea is carried on, dismembering f 
and disabling one another; even aiming at the existence praise 


cabal; bad sugar is made; and perhaps 
abominable practice of 


of the white people. 


It. obito, < L, obitus, 
proach, usually a goi 
the sun), fall, ruin, 
to, usually go down, set 
ob, toward, to, + A : 
esit] 1. 
death. 


Our lord lete her hane kne 
or departyng onte of this lyf. 


little inscription thereon, 


title, and olt, as also hia a 


2A religious servic 
preceding the 


commonly performed 
in the church unintered. 


obitei, a. 


obiter (ob’i-tér), adv. 


obi-woman 


a going to a place, ap- 
ng down, setting (as of 
death, < obire, go or come 
a fall, PODAN die, < 
: ire, go: see iterl, ete. Cf. 
Death; decease; the fact or time of 


oulege of the daye of her obyte 


a Caon (1485), quoted in N, and Q., 6th ser., X. 304, 
“oon after was a flat black marble stone laid, with a 

containing his {Durel sj name, 

ge when he died, which waa 58, 
Wood, Athenee Oxon., IL 735. 

: e for a person deceased, 
g interment; the office forthe dead. 

he obeta once past o're, which we desire 
se eyes that now shed water shall spea ke fire, 

Heywood, Tron Age, i, 4, 
y. or office for the dead, most 
at the funeral, when the corps lies 


Obit is a funeral eolemnit 


Termes de la Ley, quoted in Mason's Supp. to Johnson. 


8. The anniversary of a person’s death, or a ser- 
vice or observance on i 
death (also called an annal, annual, or years 
mind); more particularly, a memorial service 
on the anniversary of the death of the founder 
or benefactor of a church, college, or other in- 
stitution. In old writers also spelled obite, obyte. 


the anniversary of his 


To the seid Curate, and kirke-wardeyns of the said kyrke 


for tyme beyng. for to be distributed in Almo 

T . for t OSSE ENON LES 
pure folkes of the seid pariche beyng atte seid yerely oita 
and Messe, thyrteyn pens. 


English Gilds (E. E. T. 3.3, p. 145, 
To thee, renowned knyght, continual praise we owe, 
And at thy hallowed tomb thy yearly obiita show. ; 
Drayton, Volyovbion, xiii. 539. 
It seemed to Inglesant that he was present at the cele- 


bration of some obyte, or anniversary of the death of one 


long departed. J. H. Shorthouse, Sohn Inglesant, L 


_ [ME. obite, < L. obitus, pp. of obire, 
depart, die: see obit, n.] Departed; dead. 

Thai saide that I schulde be obitte, 

To hell that I schulde entre in. 

York Plays, p. 388. 
ji [L., prop. as two words, 
ob iter, on the way, by the way, in passing: ob 
toward, on; iter, way, course, journey: see iterij 
In passing; by the way; by the by; inciden- 
tally. 

It may be permissible to remark, obiter, that “St.” does 


not stand for “Santo” or “San,” but for “ Saint.” 
N. and Q., Tth ser., IV. 272. 

Obiter dictum (pl. obiter dicta), something said by the 
way or incidentally, and not as the result of deliberate judg- 
ment; a passing remark; specifically, an incidental opin- 
ion given by a judge, in contradistinction from his judicial 
decision of the essential point. See dictum. 

His (Gray’s] obiter dicta have the weight of wide reading 
and much reflection by a man of delicate apprehension 
and tenacious memory for principles. 


Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 169. 
obit-songt (o’bit-séng), n. A funeral song; a 
dirge. 
They spice him sweetly, with salt teares among, 
And of sad sighes they make their Obiit-song {read obit- 
song). Holy Roode, p. 27. (Davies) 
[< L. obitus, death (see 
obit), + -al.] Of or pertaining to an obit, or 
to the day when funeral solemnities are cele- 
brated. 
Edw. Wells, M. A., student of Ch. Ch., Broke aspeech in 


í Dr. John Fell, being his obitwal day. 
s Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, TL 388. 


T. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 53. ob ituarily ( 6-bit’i-d-ri-li), adv. Inthe manner 
2. The fetish or charm upon which the power of an obituary. 


of the obi is supposed to depend. 
obi2 (6’bi), n. [Jap.] A 


worn by the women of Ja 
cloth about a foot wide, woun 
times, and tied behind in e | wage 
style according to the social condition of the wearer. 


They [the Japanese children] wore 
obis, or large sashes. . . . They are of gr 
are fastened tightly round the waist, while 
bow behind reaches from between the 
below the hips. Lady Brassey, Voyage o: 

obiism (6’bi-izm), n. [< obi + a 
ractice of obi among negroes. See obit. 
obi-man (6’bi-man), ”. man 
obi. Also obea-man, obeah-man. 
obimbricate (ob-im‘bri-kat), @ 


overlapping downward: noting aniny™ 55 


which the exterior scales are progressively 
E. bishop.) The the death of a person, often accompa: 


obispo (6-bis’po), n. [Sp = 
R Etobatis narinari. [Cuba.] 


< ME. obite, obyte = 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


sash of some soft ma- _jsf,] The recorder 
terial, figured or embroidered in gay colors, aries; a biographer. 
an. It isa long strip of 
round the waist several 
a large bow, which varies in says had till then Ween 


gay embroidered 
eat width, and 
an enormous ware 
shoulders to far 
f Sunbeam, IL. xix. 


-ism.] The 
who practises 


[< ob- + im- 


I vt taated, or successively 
bricate.] In bot., imbricated, oluere in 


arly mod. E. also obet: 
(0) Dit = Sp. óbito = Pg. 


obituarist (6-bit’i-i-rist), n. [< obituar-y + 


of a death; a writer of obit- 


. Patrick] it was who composed the whole peal 
oh eens Ea 5040 changes, which his obituarist 
deemed impracticable. 

Southey, Doctor, xxxi. (Davies.) 
obituary (5-bit'ū-ā-ri), a. and n. [= F. obit- 
i I Sp- Pg. obituario, CML. obituarius, <L. 
death: see obit.) I. a. Of or relating to 


itus, 
Ca an obituary 


the death of a person or persons: as, 


notice. : 

TI, n.; pl. obituaries (riz). 1. A list of the 
dead; also, a register of obitual anniversary 
days, when service is performed for the dead. 

I igious houses they had a register wherein they en- 
tine obits of obitual days of their founders or beni 
factors, which was thence termed the ceo 


2. An account of persons deceased 
prief biographical sketch, 


obi-woman (0’bi-wiméan), n. 
-practises obi. lso obea-woman, 


An abbreviation of object and objective. 


obj. b 
object (ob-jekt’), v. 


throw: see jet. 


mm 


inject, project, reject, ote.) I, trans. lt. To 
throw or place in the way; oppose; interpose. 


Eke southwarde stande it, colde 
Blastes sumthyng object eke from hem holde. 
Palladius, 
He ever murmurs, and objects his pains, 
And says the weight of all lies upon him. 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condens’d the skies. 


Pape, Odyssey, vii. 54. 
2+. To throw or place before the view; set clear- 


ly in view; present; expose. 


The qualities of bodies that ben objecte fro withowte forth. 


Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 5. 


Is she a woman that objects this sight? 
Chapman, 


Tt isa noble and just advantage that the things sub- 
jected to understanding have of those which are objected 
B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


to sense. 
Object the sands to my more serious view, 
Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 11. 
Every great change, every violence of fortune, . 
us to a new trouble, requires a distinct care, creates new 
dangers, objects more temptations. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 97. 
8. To bring forward as a ground of opposition, 
of doubt, of criticism, of reproach, ete.; state 
or urge against or in opposition to something; 
state as an objection: frequently with fo or 
against. 
All that can be obiected against this wide distance is to 
say that the eare by loosing his concord is not satisfied. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 71. 
Good Master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
li I have fewest, I subscribe in silence, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 43. 
Methinks I heare some carping criticke obiect unto me 
that Ido’. . . play the part of a traveller. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 163. 
Wilt object 
His will who bounds us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
Tn that dark durance. Milton, P. L., iv. 896. 
The Norman nobles were apt to object gluttony and 
drunkenness fo the yanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar 
to their inferior strain. Scott, Ivanhoe, xiv. 


II. intrans. To offer or make opposition in 
words or arguments; offer reasons against a 
proposed action or form of statement. 

Ye Kinges mother obiected openly against his mariage, 
as it wer in discharge of her conscience. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 60. 

Whatsoever is commonly pretended against a frequent 
communion may, in its proportion, object against a solemn 
prayer. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 314. 
objectt (ob-jekt’), a. [< L. objectus, pp. of ob- 
jicere, obicere, object: see object, v.] Plainly 
presented to the senses or the mind; in view; 
conspicuous. 


They who are of this society have such marks and notes 
of distinction from all others as are not object unto our 
sense; only unto God, who seeth their hearts, . . . they 
are clear and manifest. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii, 1. 


eleons vary with their obiect, 
‘manners do transform the Subiect. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 
distracted with objects; but if a 
his way, he stands dumbe and as- 
e neuer so great, will fixe 


[< ME. objecten, < OF. ob- 
jecter, I, objecter = Sp. objetar = Pg. objectar = 
t. obbiettare, objettare, < L. objectare, throw be- 

fore or against, set against, oppose, throw up, 

reproach with, accuse of, freq. of objicere, obi- 
cere, throw before or against, hold out before, 
present, offer, set against, oppose, throw up, re- 
proach with, ete., < ob, before, against, + jacere, 
Cf. abject, conject, deject, eject, 


an emotion or passion is excited. 
of actions, of approach, recession, attraction, repulsion, at- 
tack, and the like are termed objec! 


our zeal wh 
of our prais 


usbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 181. 


since, howev ; 
sire an increase or at least a prolongation of it. 


. .- puts 


plation. 
e, A Plaine Country Fellow, 
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The object, in any sense in which it has a value for know- 
ledge, must be something which in one way or other de- 
termines the sensations referred to it. a 
. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 283. 

The object, then, isa set of changes in my consciousness, 
and not anything out of it. ao 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 70. 
2. That toward which an action is directed and 
which is affected by it; that concerning which 
The correlates 


sas, the object shot at, 


Those things in ourselves are the only proper objects of 
h, in others, are the unquestionable subjects 
Bp. Sprat. 


Well, well, pity him as much as you please; but give 


your heart and hand to a worthier object. 


Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 
Other allegorists [besides Bunyan] have shown equal 


ingenuity, but no other allegorist has ever been able to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions objects of terror, 
of pity, and of love. 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

I say, such love is never blind; but rather 

Alive to every the minutest spot 

Which mars its object. Browning, Paracelsus. 
The object of desire is in a sense never fully realised, 
sr great the pleasure, the mind can still de- 


J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 582. 


8. An idea to the realization of which action 
is directed; purpose; aim; end. 


All Prayersaim at our own ends and interests, but Praise 


proceeds from the pure Motions of Love and Gratitude, 
having no other Object but the Glory of God. 


Howell, Letters, ii. 67. 


Education has for its object the formation of character. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 201. 


The first object of the true politician, as of the true pa- 


triot, is to keep himself and his party true, and then to 
look for success; to keep himself and his party pure, and 
then to secure victory. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 20. 


4. A thing, especially a thing external to the 
mind, but spoken of absolutely and not as rela- 
tive to a subject or to any action. 


Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travels. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 13. 


There is no speaking of objects but by their names; but 


the business of giving them names has always been prior 
to the true and perfect knowledge of their natures. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 1, note. 
5. In gram.: (a) A member of the sentence, a 
substantive word or phrase or clause, imme- 
diately (that is, without the intervention of a 
preposition) dependent on a verb, as expressing 
that on which the action expressed by the verb 
is exerted. 
direct. 
verb, and is in the accusative or objective case, so far as 
there is a distinctive form for that case, and a verb ad- 
mitting such an object is called transitive: as, he saw me ; 
they gave a book; an indirect object represents something 
(usually) to or for which the action is performed, and so is 
in the dative case, 50 far as that case is distinguished (as 
only imperfectly in English): thus, they gave her a book ; 
Imade the boy a coat ; but in some languages indirect ob- 
jects of other cases occur. 
in noun form an idea involved in the verb is called a cog- 
nate object: as, I dreamed a dream; theyrunarace. The 
name factitive object is often given to an objective predi- 
cate. See predicate. 
sentence dependent on a preposition, i. e. join- 
ed by a preposition to the word it limits or 
qualifies: as, he went with me; a man of spirit. 
Such an object is in English always in the accusative or 
objective case; in other languages often in other cases, as 
genitive, dative, ablative. 
or of a preposition, is said to be governed — that is, re- 
quired to be of a particular case — by the verb or preposi- 
ion. 
6}. The aspect in which a thing is presented to 
notice; sight: appearance. 


The object of a verb is either direct or in- 
A direct object receives the direct action of the 


A direct object which repeats 


(b) A similar member of the 


The object, whether of a verb 


[Rare.] 
He, advancing close 
Up to the lake, past all Shanes arose 


In glorious object. Chapman. 


The object of our misery is as an i y to parti = 
ize their abundance. z a a a 


7. A deformed person, or one helpless from 
bodily infirmity; a gazing-stock. [Colloq.] 
“What!” roars Macdonald—‘Yon puir shaughlin’ in- 
Kneed ey ot a mning! Would ony ch 
yon ect to a bonny sonsie weel-fa yoma 
au We ee y sonsie weel-faured young woman 
8}. An obstacle. 
Tohim that putteth not an object j hool- 
men’s words)— that is to i t NANT Aan GHEE 


purpose of deadly sin, [the sacraments] give grace, right- 
eousness, forgiveness of sins. 


Shak., Cor., i. 1. 21. 


ristian body even 


Lockhart, Reginald Dalton, ITI. 119. 
[Rare.] 


o him that hath no actual 


Becon, Works, III. 380. (Davies.) 


Egoistical, exterior, external, rmal, mate- 

rial, mediate, etc., object. See ee ry Be 
objectable (ob-jek’ta-bl), a. [< OF. objectable; 
as object, v., + -able.] 
or urged as an objection. 


Capable of being made 
(Rare.] 


3 : Objecti 
objectation (objektaro 
ae a reproach, obja o), N 

J ae Reproach or caves teml 
and, when notty questions o “apti i 
of us, without stri ? 


ey are discu 
speak well upon t} 


fe or 
1) 
Peter of Blois (tr m 


ans.), in Stubhs's M 
ed 


object-finder (ob’j a 

. Driel ing 

scopes, a devico tọ oriwa Mise y | 
the position of an obj ae R 
amination, so that how’ int 


ob’ jekt-e14 
(ob‘jekt-glas er 
mr uicroseope, the lens whichia 
rays of light coming dir Neh fir 
and collects them intoa tea tro 
* SERA a a 
an image which is viewed the Where 
In the finest refracting teles through the 
of an achromatic combination the obj : 
stances having different disne Of lenses 
figures that the aberration tthe 
that of the other. ee 
a convex lens of crown. 
glass, having focal lence 
sive powers. There are many d; 
fil the condition indicated, bee y 
lenses, their thickness, their relative à AC Curves ¢ 
eniT With the ordinapp Mand 
glass itis not possible to obtain pe Toone erown:a 
the new kinds of glass made a ma a achromati 
correction is possible, and it is kee much mor 
scopes will soon be greatly in ved a8 are 
can be made in pieces of suffi 
homogeneous. See objective, 
scope. $ $ 
objectification (ọb-jek’ti-fi-kā’shon) 1 
jectify + -ation (see -fication).] Mien Ka 
of objectifying or of making AO 
Also objectivation. S eang 
The diminution or increase of th ich i 
a hat d 
(of course, unreflectingly) as the area ee 
aM we ae we pire) as i the objectification of the vil! 
s essentially and immediately connected w 
discomfort or pleasure. af sted atia 
F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studie 


objectify (ob-jek’ti-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. 
Jectified, ppr. objectifying. [K ML. objectum, a 
object, + L. ficare, make: see object and -fy) 
To make objective; present asan object; esp 
cially, to constitute as an object of sense; gr 
form and shape to as an external object; et- 
ternalize. Also objectivate, objectize. 
Because it [mind] is bound to think a coexistence ors 
quence, it objectifies the necessity. $ 
i a Maudsley, Body and Wil, p. 1%. 
He may bequite innocent of a scientific theory of vise, 
e objectisies his sensations. 3 
pat he amea TE H ram Prolegomena to Ethics, $> 
What we start with in the child is the feelinget bine’ 
affirmed or negated in this or that sensation, ani is ape 
step . . . is that the content of these AE : 
fied in things. F. H. Bradley, Ethical $ 


jecti jek n. [= E. objections 
objection (gb-jek’shon), 1. ir P $ 
Sp. objecion = Pg. objecgdo = Ht. Que pul 
jezione, < LL. objectio(n-), a throwing eh, ; 
before, a reproaching, a oe oe oe 
objicere, obicere, pp- objectus, thr specie 
ject: see object, v.] 1. The ate ostine 
throwing in the way; the act OF shout sate 
words spoken or written, by or ‘ivancing ca 
adverse reasons Or argumen g es 
cisms, or suggesting atm a , 
jection !— him object if A car puts me 
ation ak knows that the least i Ppivals t 
phrensy directly. 


ied inok 

„presente € 

+ 1 to interposed OF Pre an or by 

2 a ea interpose ption, Whe gye 
position; an a 


rse contentio son, or 
"tho opinion, Tear 


2 5 r ay Ot 
without stating, t29 © «as, DI o 
ment on which it is founded g: the obje" 

i 4 we D 
tions to that course us me riled: 


P the defendant wet pecie 
g r spiteful false ay the lj 8 
As for you lie ope? Vin 
prove them, and 1 He ‘Shak : 
general SyStO™ gt the ant 
Objections to my gena have mist or a v 
May rise perhaps; patli 


x 5 he 
objection’: 3 
He [Mr. Gladstone] has no questions ch and 


no aa li o 
active inquiries into a m Jadstone 

. an a 

3}. An adverse plow; : 


i t 
The parts either no n 
1, according ans 
know visited put that the gir 
objections. ; 
4+. Trouble; cate: 


Our way is tro 
danger. 


tioner 


ert | 


ur Gay 
, P. ÖL 


pe 
uin, an 
df) 


a | 


5 aE 
aL; ee 
OT 


pple 
[viia i 


i 
| 
@ 
f 


interposed with- 
| or reason for it- 
sruple, eavil, de- 


BC 
bject- 
aa E On. 
ial ¥ aay objected Mus 
A Je (9 e 7ng for disap- 
Sete) Caygeotons P S 
“2 to 0 
Mat eple t0 
jis) 


i victions 
their religious Con as Bs 
anifesting ere £0 cbetional 28 op 
j ye e! wW.: re 

ka employ rinciples O°, ie they Aego, 


avery Pi ure 
“icar, Natu pli), adv. In an 
exishon-8-?. "7? 0. as be 
p-jek sho egree; so as to 

5 


jec -ist.] An 

object + -is J 5 

o ljek-tist) tivo philosophy or doe 
¢ 0 


. pret. and pp- 
a K objective + 


= F. objectif 
. obbiettivo, 
relating to an object, 


y ject, ne Cf. sub, 
nguna gs thought; in- 
ee poentative; phenomenal: 
formal— that is, as in 
al meaning which me 
i00 T reoetved from a continued 
Dato on ary of that fhe seventeenth century, 
e aly oe eil he iar in English until the latter par 
was the 


ural ae 
` a ive them. ieir 
yator phen ve see and perceive ; 

: therefore the same. Berkeley. 


: imagination, for example, and its 
The ful @ tne qsubjective existence in the mind; 
uti were S oral images or representations had, qua im- 
sided sof consciousness, only an objective. Again, 
gaela ng say a horse, qua existing, was said to 
At ative being out of the mind; qua conceived 
ue L said to have an objective being in the mind. 
io San) sntary Dissertations, 
Sr W. Hamilton, iu Reid’s Supplemen a i 
bà note B., § 1. 
Where or when should we be ever able to search out all 
Ae ma tesearés of objective knowledge that layes with- 
‘inthe compass of the universe? n 
peenes Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 156. 
liy Opeliee knowledge was meant the propositions 
ie opposed to formal or subjective knowledge, the act 
qbatit of knowing. Such expressions probably led to 
Uechange of meaning of the word. ] 
2, Pertaining or due to the real object of cog- 
tion; real: opposed to subjective (pertaining 
adne to the subject of cognition, namely, the 
mi (This meaning of the word nearly reverses the 
gi Arena tke if such passages as that from Sir M. 
as pa the one hand, and that from Watts, below, 
es ie pompared, the transition will be seen to 
Kas N makes the objects of experience to 
Bass by the ob me henomenal ; and what he generally 
Wee which jt ee character of a proposition is the 
Unio ater examination ae thing itself compelling 
TROL uses objecting t n, to accept it. But occasion- 
aie thing initeelt te imply a reference to the un- 
Fearn is due] which the compelling force of 


re 
Al and oyeet 


| itive certainty i 
tigi witty is when the ay > 
thee a subjective Whee oeosition is certainly 


Ù 


S n we are certain of th 
one is in things, the other is in ane 

Ts there is an Objecti E a 

fe Eav die; tte certainty in things that any 


Pedia exch OO a subjectiy, Ruy 
aa “8 certainty.) yective certainty in his mind 


Es to, or proceeds from 
apos alec knowi 
RETT ion to what is 
vidual, 

Sir yy, 
sciousness, Which 


ng, and 
J ideal — 
0 what exists merely in 


Hamilton, Metaph., ix. 
We cannot explain as of 


0 our Co) yes 
Of fact om a an order of 


to Ethics, § 19, 
Physical stim- 
hee eure measure- 
i i- 

a tee Psychology. eon 
ue € objecti z 
Re Subjective te S aracteristic 


[This rather 
on À 
cies T to writers 


commo : 
eiie eta realy kase in demandin 
inap lea, w A reat) as causes of 
ing; oe interrelations of 
nd ‘ought, p. 89. 


Bme 
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r mene ie eae upon external objects of 
thought, whether things or persons ‘es liquid h: 

h : TSOns, an tive pow ft as sensibly the same refrac- 
watching one’s self and one’s ways, nox Ee gener nis tho glass ot thelens, thesystem Is called homo. 
ing to one’s own sensations: setti att objectiy ich determine (ep) The properties of 

O I ; 5; setting forth, as tive which determine its valne fi ti 
a writing or work of art, external te. „åS are—definition or d e for practical work 
aginat ions of such nia Cees ioa Srm oou non spherical andeeoe te 2 RREN 
y se axis sehari A ey exist or are beaccompanie lA DOLIA, 
supposed to exist, without drawing atte oe of bringing at Vaatii ot field ; penetration, the power 
to the author’s emoti 03 attention atones- a Parts Of the object at different levels into fi 
g 5 1ons, reflections. a at once; resolving pore = € ocus 

sonality , ctlons, and per- sizeof the ape AR i ne sg (depending upon the 
sonality. Ah ape = and the definition) to exhibit th i- 

a Ja Bes nute details of structure, as the line ne m 
j oa only pe Tent atig of the mind is an Objective ee test-object); Orit) Lape ees ee 
sone in which there i pee brooding over self as ma the lens and the object when the latter i in (Oo Žž 
possible. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 142 ese properties are in some Pa 

$ a J S., 1, 142, A 0 3 are in some degree antagonistic : thu 

The two epics [the Iliad and Odyssey] appe 4 $ increase in the aperture, and hen: ie pater 

: 0 c a and Odys: appea 7 ; ieni s ce of the resolving power. a 
rizon of time so purely objective that theme, OM the ho. isaccompanied by a decrease in the g à 7 
into this visible diurnal sphere hindi Mecti often naa Oy ee caeto 


= m projected aperture of A 
s with hardly a subjective erture of an objec 5 often measured by the an 

trace adhering to them, and are silent as the sti menee Lae cone of rays which it admits, and fs then ca Hed ie 
æ their own genes : ars concern- lar aperture, šine , en called angu 
ing their own genesis and mutual relation, Sone ince, however, this angle varies according 
W. D. Geddes, Problem of the Homeric Poems ii ees ena: water-immersion, or homogeneous- 

The theme of his [Dante's] poem is espe at = po nective, a common measure is obtained, as 
modern, what is called romantic. ver fae subjective, hemo Abbe, by taking the product of the half-angle 
jective (almost to realism, here and there), Senne is ob- in called {piractive index of the medium employed ; this 
by a form of classic severity. , and it is limited 2 enumerical aperture (sometimes written N. A.) 


Thus, for the maxi ir-ang Sy. which i 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 37. ene toa water-angle of 91°31 nad stance of oe 
5. In gram., pertaining to or noting the object angles of 6 pin roy unity, while for the respective 
of a transitive verb, or of a preposition; form- gain, a imera apestnce wy Lae coreatontn the 
s EER r : x ; = P: a 33 eeponds 
ing or expressing a gr ammatical object: as, the ™**imum water-angle of 180° and a balsam- 4 le of 12276. 
objective case; an objective phrase or claus e qendomersion-objective, a form of objective, or object- 
Abbreviated obj.—opjective ab t eet evised by Zeuger, in which the chromatic aberra- 
tude, being, doubt. See the nouns. ~Oblechiye beati- tre Of cto bY the employment of a liquid (as a mix- 
the external object which excites the principal carat rate ear and fatty oils) placed between the sepa- 
any effect to action ; the procatarctical cause,— j m Hi soie : 
concept, aà concept conceived as constituting cules ob ectively (gb-jek’tiv-li), adv. In an objec- 
ra kun the eea which come under it: opposed to UY Manner; as an outward or external thing. 
a formal concept, or the concept regarded merely Activity, objecti: à igi 2 
function of thought.— Objective end, enaveritenne: re Be Sep sens Fi EEE 
idealism, cte. See the nouns.— Objective line nee ae Be : . Adamson, Fichte, p. 184. 
any line drawn on the geometrical plane the representa. objectiveness (gb-jek’tiv-nes), n. The state 
tion of which is sought in the draft or picture.— Objective OF relation of being objective. 
logic, the logic of objective thought; the general account Is the Bi Ree sorti: 
of the process by which the interaction of ideal elements whi sh sabe aes TAE objectiveness of external bodies 
constitutes the world. Hegel.— Objective method. the CR BrOnUce tI enue Š À 
inductive method; the method of modern science.— 0 Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 1. 
jective philosophy. Same as transcendental philosophy Objectivism (ob-jek’ti-vizm), n objective + 
(which see, under philosophy).— Objective plane, any -ism.] 1.In (obrie the te n) aS dated 
plane, situated in the horizontal plane, whose perspec- į Sey eee, P Sa aia ndency omagnifyt g 
tive representation is required.— Objective point, (0) importance of the objective elements of cogni- 
The point or locality aimed at; the final or ultimate point tion; especially, the doctrine that knowledge 
to pele or oD fa aS efforts or desires are di- of the non-ego takes precedence in time, in 
rected; specifically (milit. e point toward securing logic i i 
which a general directs his operations, expecting thereby yoni and in order Of importance 
to obtain some decisive result or advantage. Hence— (b) Eee Ear eae of the ego.—2. The charac- 
The ultimate end or aim; that toward the attainment of ter, in a work of art or in its author, of being 
ee esa Sire Objective pow- objective, in the sense of dramatic, presenting 
or nC; 2 a consistent object of thought; things t 5 7 

logical possibility ; non-existence combined with non-re- thoes T mid R as they REE 
pugnance to existence.— Objective reality, the reference Fe SEN ANE) OS NEN oe ia 
of a concept to an object.— Objective reason or thought, Objectivistic (ob-jek-ti-vis’tik), a. [< objective 
in metaph., reason or thought as existing not in the indi- + -ist + -ic.] Partaking of objectivism, in 
vidual mind, but as in the real objects of cognition. either sense.—Objectivistic logic. See suhjectiristic 

A truly objective thought, far from being merely ours, must logic, under logic. | Rees, > r 
at the same time be what we have to discover in things, objectivity (ob-jek-tiv’i-ti), n. [= F. objectivité 
and in every object of perception. ta = Sp. objetividad = Pg. objectividade, < ML. 

Hegel, tr. by Wallace, Logic of the Encyclopedia, $41. «op rectinita(t-)s,< objectirus, objective: see objec- 

Objective symptoms, in med., symptoms which can five] The property or state of being objective, 

e observed by the physician, as distinct fr bj : 7 3 IE Nae Titws 
symptoms, such as pain, which can be directly observed 12 any Sense of that word; externality; exter. 


only by the patient.— Objective truth, the agreement of nal reality; universal validity; absorption in 
a judgment with reality ; material truth.— Objective va- external objects. See objective, a. 
lidity, applicability to the matter of sensation. The Greek philosophers alone found little want of a 
There therefore arises here a difficulty which we didnot term precisely to express the abstract notion of objectivity 
meet with in the field of sensibility, namely how subjec- jn its indeterminate universality, which they could apply, 
tive conditions of thought can have objective validity— as they required it, in any determinate relation, 
that is, become conditions of the possibility of the know- Sir W. Hamilton (in Reid), Supplementary eee 
ledge of objects. i. 3 z 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Müller, orig. Preponderant objectivity seems characteristic of the 
II h bj D pastes earlier stages of our con cionan ana Thommen at- ş 
n. 1. In Eng. gram., the objective case; titude does not become habit fe. = 
: : a f Ethi . £1, 
the case used to express the object of a verb or K z m 3 RER 
g iti z ï gi i q e objec! G 
De epee This case answers in most opin To ee Ags of ie world, must obviously be sought, 
to the accusative of Greek, Latin, German, and other lan- nection as p bat within, not in what is simply given to 
guages, and is sometimes so called in English. In nouns not without but ne ore roduced by it. 
it is never distinct in form from the subjective or nomi- the mind but in whai p E O aoe 
native; the only objectives having such a distinct form : a > 
are the pronominal case-forms me, thee, him, her, us, them, Intense cbjectirity of regards, asin a race or an engross- 
whom, corresponding to the nominatives J, thou, he, she, ing operation, is not, strictly speaking, unconsciousness, 
we, they who respectively. Of these, her happens to be put it is the maximum of energy with the minimum of 
the same in formas the possessive. When words enres consciousness. A. Bain, Mind, XI. 578. 
ing extent in space or duration in time are put in ena A vi h: and pp. 
jective, they aS called adverbial objectives: as, he ran a objectivize GP T phe vt i Li ioe erie 
mile; she sang an hour. Compare cognate object, under objectivized, ppr. objec ivizing. ; ne PT 
object, 5. Abbreviated obj. 3 thelobiest -ize.] To render objective; place before the 
2. An objective point; especially, the object, mind as an object; objectify. 
point, or place to or toward which a military The word is one by which the disciple objectivizes hisown — 
force is directing its march or its operations. sain me š eo 
; ‘octii ’ and Johnstons -y<) (4< “iek-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. objec 
aa toe main AE E tpa ohjpotize (0b TE a K e team 
mond or Atlanta, whichever should be longest hel V. 595. Sante as objectify. Coleridge. 
The Century tion of objectless (ob'jekt-les), a. T object, n., + less.) 
3 Rare o ; , a. jaor 8 
3. The lens, or practically the sombo ie Biving no object; purposeless; aimless. 
lenses, which forms the object-glass @ hemi- Strangers would wonder what I am doing, lingering here 
tical instrument, more particularly of the mi- i ne sign-post, evidently objectless and lost. ere 
croscope (see object-glass). Objectives are general: Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 
ly named from the focal length of a single lens one (ob‘jekt-les’n), n. A lesson in 
would h ifyin: power: as, atwo-inch o -ob: ect-lesson (oD J ME Tae So 
Tectigeubo ee ene Fiochobjective(orsimplya wW. ich instruction is communicated, or a 
etc. Objectives of high magnifying Power Shan halt made clear, by presenting to mee h 
quently short nominal focal lenet Tar, indistinetion to be deseribed, or a mee t 
E army em a nee ject-object (ob JeKkoP ) O ag 
nominal focal lengths, Objectives are also characterized gf knowledge different from min 
as immersion-objectives or ary objectives according EY, Hamilt : i 
are used with or without a drop of liqui 


objector 


objector (gh-jek’tor) n. [K LL, objector, an ac- 
user (ML. also an objector ?), < L. objicere, obi- 
cere, object, accuse: see object, v.] One who 
objects or interposes an adverse opinion, reason, 
or argument; one who is unwilling to receive 

and abide by a proposition, decision, or argu- 
ment advanced, or offers opposing Opinions, 
arguments, or reasons. 

object-soul (ob’jekt-sdl), n. In anthropology, a 
soul or vital principle believed by many barba- 
rous tribes to animate lifeless objects, and gen- 

2. erally imagined as of a phantom-like, attenu- 

ated materiality, rather than as ofa purely spir- 

itual character. 


The doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
doctrine of spirits conveying influence through material 
objects, becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 


Encyc. Brit., II. 56. 

: object-staf (ob'jekt-stàt), n. In surv.,a level- 
ing-stafl. y 

ua object-teaching (ob’jekt-té”ching), n. A mode 

s of teaching in which objects themselves are 
made the subject of lessons, tending to the de- 
velopment of the observing and reasoning pow- 
ers. See object-lesson. 

objectualt (qb-jek’tu-al), a. [<L. objectus (ob- 
Jectu-), object (see object, n.), + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to that which is without; external; objec- 
tive; sensible. 

Thus far have we taken a literal survey of the text [2 
Cor. vi. 16] concerning the material temple, external or 
objectual idols, and the impossibility of their agreement. 

g Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 290. (Davies.) 
A objicient (ọb-jisʻi-ent), n, [< L. objicien(t-)s, 
ppr. of objicere, obicere, object: see object.) One 
who objects; anobjector; anopponent. Card. 

Wiseman. [Rare.] 
objuration (ob-ji-ra’shon), n. [< L. as if *ob- 

juratio(n-), < objurare, bind by an oath: see ob- 
jure.| The act of binding by oath. Bramhall. 
objure (ob-jér’), v. i.; pret. and pp. objured, 
ppr, objuring. [= OF. objurer, < LL. objurare, 
ind by an oath, < L. ob, before, + jurare, swear, 
make oath: seejurate, jury.) Toswear. [Rare.] 

As the people only laughed at him, he cried the louder 
and more vehemently ; nay, at last began objuring, foam- 
ing, imprecating. Carlyle, Misc., I. 353. (Davies.) 

objurgate (ob-jér’git), v. ¢.;, pret. and pp. objw- 
gated, ppr. objurgating. [< L. objurgatus, pp. 
of objurgare, chide, scold, blame, < ob, before, 
against, + jurgare, chide, scold, and ht. (LL.) 
sue at law, < jus (jwr-), right, law, + agere, 
drive, pursue: see agent.] Tochide; reprove. 
‘Command all to do their duty. Command, but not ob- 
jurgate. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 168. 
objurgation (ob-jér-gi’shon),n. [=F. objurga- 
tion =It. objurgazione,< L, objurgatio(x-), a chid- 
ing, reproof, < obljurgare, chide: see objurgate.] 
The act of objurgating, or chiding by way of 
censure; reproof; reprehension. 


If there be no true liberty, but all things come to pass 
by inevitable necessity, then what are all interrogations, 


objurgations, and reprehensions, and expostulations? 
Abp. Bramhall, Against Hobbes. 


He will try to soothe him, and win him, if he can, to re- 
‘consider and retract so grievous an objurgation. 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 405. 
objurgatory (ob-jér’ga-to-ri), a. [=F. objurga- 
toire, < L. objurgatorius, chiding, < objurgator, 
one who chides, < objurgare, chide: see objur- 
gate.) Having the character of an objurgation; 
containing censure or reproof; culpatory. 
w Letters, though they be capable of any Subject, yet 
monly they are either Narratory, Objurgatory, Consola- 
Monitory, or Congratulatory. Howell, Letters, I. i. 1. 
late (ob-lan’sé-6-lat), a. [<0b- + lan- 
late.) In bot., shaped like a lance-point re- 
ed— thatis, having the tapering point next 
c: said of certain leaves. See lan- 


b-lat’), v. t.5 pret. and pp. oblated, ppr. 
f oblatus, pp. of obferre, offerre, 
vote: see offer.) 1ł. To offer; 


and the inhabitantes, oppressed with 
f famyne, were coacted to ren- 
mditions to them by the 
Hal, Hen. YI., an. 31, 
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bread, oblata, an offering, = It. oblata, < ML, 

oblata, an offering, tribute, esp. an offering of 
bread, altar-bread, a cake, water, fem. of L. ob- 
latus, offered: see above.] 1. Inthe Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a secular person devoted to a monastery, 
but not under its vows. Specifically— (a) One who 
devoted himself, his dependents, and estates to the ser- 
vice of some monastery into which he was admitted as a 
kind of lay brother. 

One Master Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given 
themselves as ob/ates, with all their property, to the church 
{at Siena}, devoting themselves and their means to the ad- 
vance of the work. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 151. 
(v) A child dedicated by his or her parents to a monastic 
life, and therefore held in monastic discipline and domi- 
cile. ` 

Born of humble parents, who offered him [Suger], in his 
early youth, as an oblate at the altar of St. Denis, he had 
been bred in the schools of the abbey. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 768. 
(c) One who assumed the cowl in immediate anticipation 
of death. (d) One of a congregation of secular priests who 
do not bind themselves by monastic vows. The congre- 
gation of the Oblates of St. Charles or Oblates of the Ble 
Virgin and St. Ambrose was founded in the diocese of Milan 
in the sixteenth century by St. Charles Borromeo; that of 
the Oblates of Italy was founded at Turin in 1816; and that 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, founded in the south of 
France in 1815, was brought into the United States in 1848. 
(© One of a community of women engaged in religious and 
charitable work. Such communities are the oblates found- 
ed by St. Francesca of Rome about 1433, and the Oblate Sis- 
ters of Providence, a sisterhood of colored women founded 
at Baltimore in 1825 for the education and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of colored women. 
2. Eccles., a loaf of unconsecrated bread pre- 
pared for use at the celebration of the eucha- 
Tist; altar-bread. From the earliest times of which 
we have distinct information, oblates have been circular 
in form, of moderate thickness, and marked with a cross 
or crosses. Inthe Western Church they are unleavened, 
much reduced in size, and commonly known as wafers, 
or, especially after consecration, as hosts. Inthe Angl 
Church the use of leavened bread in loaves of ordinary si 
and form was permitted at the Reformation, and became 
the prevalent though not exclusive use. The Greek Church 
uses a circular oblate of leavened bread, in the center of 
which is a square projection called the Holy Lamb. ‘This 
projecting part alone is consecrated, and the remainder 
serves for the antidoron.—Oblate roll, in Eng. hist., the 
account kept in the exchequer, particularly in the reigns 
of John and Henry III., of old debts due to the king and 
of gifts made to him. 2 J 
oblate (ob-lat’), a. [< L. oblatus, taken in sense 
of ‘spread out, namely, at the sides of the 
sphere, pp. of obferre, offerre, bring forward, 
present, offer: see offer.] In geom., flattened 
at the poles: said of a figure generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its minor axis: 
as, the earth is an oblate spheroid. See prolate. 
oblateness (ob-lat’nes), n. The condition of 
being oblate or flattened at the poles. 
oblation (ob-la’shon), n. [= F. oblation = Sp. 
oblacion = Pg. oblação = It. oblazione, < LL. ob- 
latio(n-), an offering, presenting, gift, present, 
< L. oblatus, pp. of obferre, offerre, present. 
offer: see oblate, v., and offer.) 1. The act of 
offering. Specifically, eccles.: (a) The donation by the 
laity of bread and wine for the eucharist, and of other 
gifts or of contributions in money for the maintenance 
of divine worship and for the support of the clergy and 
the poor. In the early church the bread and wine were 
given by members of the congregation to the deacon be- 
fore the liturgy, and offered by the priest on the altar; 
later this custom fell into disuse, and the other gifts were 
presented at or just before the offertory. The Greek 
church has a special preparation of the elements in the 
office of prothesis (see prothesis), before the liturgy. (b) 
The offering or presenting to God upon the altar of the un- 
consecrated bread and wine; theoffertory. (c) Thesolemn 
offering or presentation in memorial before God of the con- 
secrated elements as sacramentally the body and blood of 
Christ. Thisis called the great oblation, in distinction from 
the lesser oblation or offertory. The great oblation forms 
the second part of the prayer of consecration, the first part 
being the words of institution, or the consecration in the 
stricter sense. In the Oriental liturgies, in the Scotch 
communion office of 1764, and in the American Book of 
Common Prayer, the great oblation is succeeded by the 
invocation or epiclesis. 


The earliest y jes r i ee di 
tinct Obalions in the Holy Acton, ee three dis- 
I J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 339. 
(d) The whole office of holy communion; the eucharist. 
2. In Rom. law (oblatio), a mode of extinguish- 
mont or debt by the tender of the precise 
mt due. It ha i 
French law, in order a eee pean Romar and 


zoin, or consignation into the hand of a public officer. 


2 Anything offered or presented; an offering; 


Take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Shak., Sonnets, CXXV. 
I could not make unto your majesty a better oblation 
of some treatise. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 5. 


l. aye Anything offered or presented 


5 an soring or sacrifice; especially, 
ucharistic offering or donation; usu- 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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oblationert (ob-1a’s] 
-r1.] 1. One who vi kes a. 
ing. a 


He presents hinat a oblationey bef 
d r. IL. More, Mystery “lore the Mov 
2. The church official who eee: 
oblatratet (ob-1a’trat), v. ¢ 
pp. of oblatrare, bark at, < ob l : 
bark: see latrate.] To bark refore, 
aha Cockeram, om AG sng 
oblatration} (ob-la-tra’ 
vor. a-tra‘shon : 
latratio(n-), < oblatrare, TAUN Ki, asit 
Barking 3 snarling; quarrelsome o rira 
objection or objections, Or captions 
The apostle feares none of these currish oblate 
SA 6H atratis, 


but contemning all im t mi 
t : ga potent misac jį fi 
what he finds them, a froward cence Calls they 


ce bles Clb CoP maal 
i à Mis. P 
(F. oublie), ML. oblata, an PeR mn 
late, n.] The bread prepared for ted 
rist: an oblate. Also obeley. aa 
Ne Jhesu was nat the oble 
That reysed was at the sacre. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 6è. (Halid) 
oblectatet (ob-lek’tat), v. t. [< L. oblecite, 
pp- of oblectare, delight, please, < ob, before, + 
lactare, freq. of lacere, allure. Cf. delight, d- 
lectation.] To delight; please highly. Cotqrav. 
oblectationt (ob-lek-ta’shon), n. [¢ OF. oblets 
tion, < L. oblectatio(n-), a delighting, < oblectar, 
delight: see oblectate.] The act of pleaswz 
highly; delight. i 
The third in cblectation and fruition of pleasures ii 
wanton pastimes. Northbrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nara) 


obleyi, n. See oble. 
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Shak., Hen. VII., ii. 3. 
nof the soil,” we are told, “is an obli 
re on mankind.” 

Irving, 


«pe cultivation 
sia nposed by natu Knickerbocker, p. 70. 
l obligations are correlative, there 
every state to respect the rights 
from all injury and wrong to- 
These obliga 


Jessmuch as rene ane 
san ligation lying on 
ae he; b abstain from r 
sands ft, 23 well as towards its unsere. 
sa are expressed in international law. > 
pa se erpresst Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 117. 
3, A claim; a ground of demanding. 
Dake William having the Word of Edward, and the Oath 
d Handi, had sufficient Obligations to expect the King- 
ùn Baker, Chronicles, p. 22. 
4, The state or fact of being bound or morally 
constrained by gratitude to requite benefits; 
mnl indebtedness. 
lle syd he wolde pardon them of all their trespac 
l 1 a a paces, 
rae aeinn of the gret somme of money, that 
et bound ynto hym by oblygacion of olde tyme. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xlvi. 
poore and miserable her loss was irrepar: for 
uate S Wa parable, for 
Wasno degree but had some obligation to her mem- 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1678. 
5 hla: (a) A bond containing a pen 
Tihaconditiona nd containing a penalty, 
iormance nt eee for payment of money, 
Sleda mna enants, or the like: some- 
fm English iuists the oe? ry. Bysome mod- 
ent ihe word i ivs 
{0 legal du ty generally is used as equiva- 
€ obligatione, and write court-hand. 
Ol Rom, hak., 2 Wen. VI., iv. 2. 101. 


Live) 
clits, 
Ore, T 
It, dee 
fqrare. 
bleco- 
eclare, 
easi 


re mi 
(Nara) 


ligali- 


Hr 
f what Tothe 
there 
aia 


Pure obligation, in Scots law, ar 
ready due and immediately enforce 
ment, contract, agreement. 


obligativeness (ob’li-g 


obligato, a. and n. 
obligatorily (ob’li-g4-t6-rili), adv. In an obli- 


obligatoriness (ob’li-ga 


obligatory (ob’li-ga-t6-ri), a. [= F. obligatoire 
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ute obligation al- 
ble. = Syn. Engage 
bligational (ob-li-ga’shon-al), a i 
tion + -al.) Obligatory. ” M5 ESOC 
There are three classes of resembling 
exist between the adult and the cum 
ble. . . . IL The criminal. .. . E 


: es which 
k 1e unavoida- 
III. „The Bree 
i j LA Biblical Muzeum, p. 324. 
bligative (ob‘li-ga-tiv), a. [= OF. obligatif; 
as obligate + -ive.) Implying obligation, *” 

With must and ought (to) we mak 7 i 
be called obligative, MEA obligations 
give, I ought to give. 


F to 
s which may br: 
ig 0 ion’: thus, I must 
Whitney, Eng. Gram., p. 122. 


ā-tiv-nes), n. The cha 
vene li-gā yi. e char- 
acter of being obligatory. Norris, Christian 
Law Asserted (1678): ay 
See obbligato. P 
gatory manner; by obligation. 

Being bound obligatorilie, both for himselfe and his suc- 
cessors. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 230. 
-to-rines),7. The state 
gatory. 


or quality of being obl 


= Sp. obligatorio = Pg. obrigatorio = It. obbli- 
gatorio, < LL. obligatorius, binding, <L. obligare 
bind, oblige: see obligate, oblige.] Imposing 
obligation; binding in law or conscience: im- 
posing duty; requiring performance of or for- 
ice from some act: followed by on before 
rson, formerly by fo. 
And concerning the lawfulness, y permissively. 
sther it be not obligatory i Chae pane eR 
Bacon, 
is law is obligatory, so long our obedience is due. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 
s patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to acts 
of parliament, and therefore void. 
When an end is lawiwl and obligatory, the indispensable 
means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 
Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 150. 


] 


` obligatum (ob-li-ga’tum), n. [< ML. obligatum, 


neut. of L. obligatus, obligate: see obligate, a.] 
The proposition which a scholastic disputant 
iš under an obligation to admit. See obliga- 
tion, 6. 
oblige (6-blij’; formerly also 6-bléj’, after the 
F.), c. i; pret. and pp. obliged, ppr. obliging. 
[< ME. obligen, usually oblishe, oblisshen, ete., 
Z OF. obliger, F. obliger = Sp. obligar = Pg. 
obrigar = It. obbligare, < L. obligare, bind or tie 
around, bind together, bind, put under moral or 
legal obligation, < ob, before, about, + ligare, 
bind: see ligament.] 1t. To bind; attach; de- 
vote. 
Lord, to thy seruice I oblissh me, with all myn herte holy. 
York Plays, p. 116. 
Zani . . . was met by the Pope and saluted in this man- 
ner: Here take, oh Zani, this ring of gold, and, by giving 
it to the Sea, oblige it unto thee. Sandys, ‘Trayailes, p. 2. 
Admit he promis’d love, 
Oblig’d himself by oath to her 
Shirley, Lo’ 
Privateers are not obliged to any Ship, 
ashore where they please, or to go into any 0 


will entertain them, only paying for their Provision. 
3 ra “Dampier, Voyages, L. 31. 


you plead for. _ 
ve in a Maze, iii. 3. 


but free to go 


Free. Dew 
your intimate F 
“Man. No, they fara 
ticularly, 


Yet, ina feast, the e 


=$; 
oblig: 
oblige: see oblige.] 


ji P 
Zoi oe the person to whom a bond or writ- 
mg obligatory is given; 


have I for receivi 
paid?” 


obligement (6-blij’ j 
aean Gl ïj ment), n. 
<L. obligare, 


vine or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 


2. A favor conferred. 
obliger (4-bli’jér), n. One who obliges. 


Swift. obliging (6-bli’jing), p.a. Having a disposition 


ther Ship that 


oblique 


y you! they cannot. All of ‘em have been 
ey have been People only I have oblig' 
blig'd par- 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, y 1 
n fools, by flatterers besieged, 
g that he ne'er obliged, sige 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 209, 
blig'd to Darkness for a Ray 
ore Opprest than Help'd by Day. 
Cowley, To the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Picure holds himself not more obliged, 
* the venison than to the physician who 
ach to enjoy. De Quincey, Rhetoric, 
anise Hite cera 3. To serve, accommodate, 
(90-11-36), n. [< F. obligé, pp. of obliger, 
One to whom another is 


Dreading e'e 
And 80 obligin: 


(The diamond] is si 
That would be m 


the cook for 
‘aces his stom: 


in general, one who is 
laced under any obligation. : 
‘Ther ’s not an art but ’tis an obli 
ier 's an a À E ingee. 
: N uptials of Peleus and Thetia (1654). (Narz2.) 
reland, the obliges, might have gaid, “What security 
he balance due to me after you are 
ne, Nineteenth Century, XXL 176, 
[< OF. oblige- 
ligamentum, a bond, obligation, 
bind, oblige: see oblige.) 14. Ob- 


Gladz 


igation. 
I will not resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of di- 


Milton, Education. 


Let this fair princess but one minute stay, 
A look from her will your obligementa pay. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 


It is the natural property of the same heart, to be a gen- 
tle interpreter, which is so noble an obliger. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiæ, p. £53. 


to oblige or confer favors; ready todo a good 
turn or to be of service: as, an obliging neigh- 
bor; hence, characteristic of one who is ready 
to do a favor; accommodating; kind; com- 
plaisant: as, an obliging disposition. 
She . . . affected this obliging carriage to her inferiors. 
Goldsmith, Hist. England, xxxiv. 
He is an obliging man, and I knew he would let me have 
them without asking what I wanted them for. 
J. Hauthorne, Dust, p. 210. 
=Syn. Friendly. See polite. 
obligingly (0-bli’jing-li), adv. In an obliging 
manner; with ready compliance and a desire 
to serve or be of service; with courteous readi- 
ness; kindly; complaisantly: as, he very obli- 
gingly showed us over his establishment. 

He had an Antick Busto of Zenobia in Marble, with a 
thick Radiated Crown; of which he very obligingly gave 
me a Copy. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 49. 

obligingness (6-bli’jing-nes), n. 1. Binding 
power; obligation. [Rare.] 

Christ coming, as the substance typified by those legal 
institutions, did consequently set a period to the obliging- 
ness of those institutions. Hammond, Works, I. 282. 
2. The quality of being obliging ; civility; com- 
plaisance; disposition to exercise kindness. 

His behaviour . . . was with such condescension and 


obligingness to the meanest of his clergy as to know and be 
known tothem. J. Walton, Lives (Bp. Sanderson), p. 364. 


2. To bind, constrain, or compel by any phys- obligistie (ob-li-jis’tik), a. [< oblige + -ist + 
ical, moral, or legal force or influence; place je. Pertaining to the obligations of scholastic 
under the obligation or necessity (especially disputation See obligation, 6. 

moral necessity) of doing some particularthing gpligor (ob’li-g 


dr), n. [< oblige +-or.] In law, 


liga q : A z . : 
y il oo tsons in acl relation between or of pursuing some particular course. the person who binds himself or gives his bond 
reat] T to ay, en one can I wol to yow oblige me to deye. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1414. to another. Wee. 
old tè ne: 0 do a certain O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly Thomas Prince, who was one of the contractors for the 
ary value, or anes -made than they are wont trade, was not one of the obligors to the adventures. 
y a monetary eae ai least CO nae p i Appendix to New England’s Memorial, p. 405. 


well 


ionate out Of contract. 


Tt might 
Ssignate th 


The word 
e right as the correspond- 


Was bound to admi 
a contradi 
or other 


a rule of disputation 
K t any 
l ction, beg- 
fallacy, which 


To ke q fai forfeited te 
To keep obliged faith unforier' ae, M. of Va ih 6 7- 


din him, and he 
en God himself was obliged by his 
Word. Baker, Chronicles, p. 34. 

Wherto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor 
over hastily subscribe mine own. Milton, Hist. Eng., Ì. 


ab way, r rn quarter of the world] 
BMS ee tee et their faces when they 


[< ob- + ligulate.} 
er instead of the 
d: said of the 
te florets. [Rare.] 

ob-li-kwa’shon), n. [< LL. obli- 
bending, oblique direction, £ L. 
d: see oblique, v.] 1. Oblique- 


This Virtue especially was commende! 


would often say ‘That ev 


See oPOSe. Di A the Musselmans are obliged to S benc : 7 : 
Perhaps al tMeipal part of fe asa Pray, in reverence to the Tomb of their pon us, ness; declination from a straight line or course ; 
1d aeti be so in some coe Maundrelt, Aleppo to Jerusa. Bg turning to one side. 3 
disputanta oent time de- Twill instance one opinion which Tlook upon every Wherein according ccneatel Se aes ee 
REC termine SUPE COM erent ota Ch. ot Bag Man Sn Tame a en ae 
sometimes a wood- $ $ ‘ r f mial tenre by a 
n as an obligation pt y 3, To lay ' Obligation of gratitude, ete-- opliquations. ; f j 
ation. — . To lay under obligation ot st pean 
f correal, to siii by some act of courtesy or kindness; hence, tO The change made by the obtiquation of the eyes is least 
REA dt obligation gratify; serve; doa service to or confera favor in colours of the densest than t bstan Ske, ii. 1.10. 
nd divin €dtoabstainfrom wu AE INS GR EER E (OE do a kindness Or go aoe aei E 
OR See the aije gti tumn to: as, kindly oblige me by shutting the a, Deore from moral rectitude. [Rare in 
he churcp .°SPecially of an oh, door; in the assive, to be indebted. ; t . 3 
h: as, it is of Obligation ah uy z 2 ay ae Prince of their Country by oblique (ob-l 
ey are able to oblig ‘Selden, Table-Talk, p- 55. lique= p-o 


ilgrimage 5 
ge of obliga- 
Pilgrims, 8 an annual cone 


Encyo, Brit., XIX. 93. 


lending him money. 


uld sustain alone 


I wo 
The worst, and not persuade thee; rather die near, 
Deserted than oblige thee wi a fron, P. Le, ix. 980. bent: 


Pernicious to thy peace 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


oblique 


I. a. 1. Of lines or planes, making with a given 
line, surface, or direction an angle that is less 
than 90°; neither perpendicular nor parallel: 
of angles, either acute or obtuse, not right; 
in general, not direct; aslant; slanting. See 
cuts under angles, 

Upon others we can look but in oblique lines; only upon 
ourselves in direct. Donne, Sermons, V. 

With tract oblique 
At first, as one who sought access, but fear'd 


fo interri idelong he works his way. 
Re a Milton, $. I., ix. 510. 


2. Indirect, in a figurative sense: as, an ob- 
ligue reproach or taunt. 


The following passage is an oblique panegyric on the 
Union. Goldsmith, Criticisms., 
His natural affection in a direct line was strong, in an 
oblique but weak; for no man ever loved children more, 
nor a brother less. Baker, Hen. I., an. 1135. 


By Germans in old times . . . all inferiors were spoken 
to in the third person singular, as “er”; that is, an oi ligue 
form, by which the inferior was referred to as though not 
present, served to disconnect him from the speaker. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 397. 


8. Questionable from a moral point of view; 
uot upright or morally direct; evil. 
All is oblique ; 
There 's nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 18. 


Itis a mere degenerous appetite, 
A lost, oblique, depraved atfection, 
And bears no ONE or character of love. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 2. 
Because the ministry is an office of dignity and honour, 
someare . . . rather bold to accuse our discipline in this 
respect, as not only permitting but requiring also ambi- 
tious suits and other obligue ways or means whereby to 
obtain it. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 77. 
It tends to the utter dissolving of those oblique suspi- 
cions which have any aspect on his Maties subjects, whe- 
ther spectators or others. 
‘velyn, Encounter between the French and Spanish 
[Ambassadors. 
4. In bot., unequal-sided.—oblique angle. See 
def. 1.—Oblique arch, in arch. See arch1.— Oblique 
ascensiont. See ascenston.—Oblique battery. See bat- 
tery.— Oblique bridge, a skew bridge.— Oblique case, 
in gram., any case except the nominative.— Oblique cir- 
cle, in spherical projections, a circle whose plane is oblique 
to the axis of the primitive plane.— Oblique cone. See 
cone.— Oblique cylinder, a cylinder whose axis is oblique 
to the plane of its base.— Oblique descension, See de- 
scension, 4.—Oblique extinction. See extinction.— Ob- 
lique fire, helicoid, etc. See the Sn OOO E® hy- 
perbola, one whose asymptotes are not at right angles 
to one another.— Oblique hernia. See her- 
nia.— Oblique leaf, in bot., a leaf in which the cellular 
tissue is not symmetrically developed on each side of the 
midrib, as in the elm; an inequilateral leaf.— Oblique 
ligament, in anat., a small round ligament running from 
the tubercle of the ulna at the base of the coronoid process 
to the radius a little below the bicipital tuberosity. Also 
called round ligament.— Oblique line of the clavicle, the 
trapezoid line for the trapezoid ligament.— Oblique line 
of the fibula, the postero-internal border.— Oblique 
line of the lower jaw, two ridges, the external and the 
internal, the former running from the mental prominence 
upward and backward to the anterior margin of the ramus, 
and the latter, or mylohyoid ridge, running from below the 
genial tubercles upward and backward to the ramus, and 
affording attachment to the mylohyoid muscle.— Oblique 
line of the radius, a line running downward and out- 
mn from aa eee te ae the snterior border of 
e bone. —| que e 0: e thyro: cantase an 
indistinct ridge on the wing, for attachment of thes erno- 
ie Pod toyrohiyoid aoa naue ane of the 
f e pop! ine,— que line of the ulna, a 
‘line on the anterior distal surface, limiting attachment of 
the pronator quadratus.— Oblique motion, in music. See 
motion, 14.— Oblique muscles of the abdomen, of the 
eye, of the ni See phrases under obliquus.— Ob- 
lique narration or speech (tr. of L. oratio obliqua), in 


gram., indirect narration; a construction in which the 
them to the circumstances of the person re- 
porting. 
‘eome 
blique z tive. Same as angular live 
ertically. As now made, most uprights are 


inal speaker's words are repeated in full or in sub- 
ce, but with such a change of person and tense as 
‘Thus, in English, he said he had been learning 

, for he said “I have been learning geometry.” 

if 3 ‘under angular)— Oblique pianoforte, an 
oforte in which the strings run diagonally 
—Oblique plane, in dialing, a plane which de- 
enith or inclines toward the horizon.— 


terior annular ligament.— Ob- 
ridge running ot the hinder 
the posterior border.— 


a 


muscle situated crosswise upon the under surface o 
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oblique (@b-lék’ or gb-lik’), v. #5 pret. and pp. 
obliqued, ppr. obliquing. [= FE. obliquer, march 
obliquely, = Sp. oblicuar = Pg. obliquar = It. 
obliquare, direct or drive obliquely, < L. obli- 
quare, bend, turn away, < obliquus, oblique, 
awry: see obligue, a.) 1. To deviate from a 
direct line or from the perpendicular; slant; 
slope. [Rare.] : 

Projecting his person toward it in a line which obliqued 
from the bottom of his spine. Scott, Waverley, xi. 


2. To advance slantingly or obliquely; specifi- 
cally (milit.), to advance obliquely by making 
a half-face to the right or left and marching in 
the new direction. 

The fox obliqued towards us, and entered a field of which 


our position commanded a full view. f 
Georgia Scenes, p. 176. 


oblique-angled (b-lék’ang’gld), a. Having 
oblique angles: as, an oblique-angled triangle. 


i .a. Oblique. 
obliquedt, p. a 2 Each of you, 


That vertue have or this or that to make, 

Ts checkt and changed from his nature trew, 

By others opposition or obliqued view. _ F 

J Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 54. 


obliquely (ọb-lēk’li or gb-lik’li), adv. In an ob- 
lique manner or direction; not directly; slant- 
ingly; indirectly. 

He who discommendeth others, obliquely commendeth 
himself. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 34. 

Declining from the noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 20. 
obliqueness (9b-lék’nes or ob-lik’nes), n. The 
state or quality of being oblique. 
obliqui, x. Plural of obliquus. 
obliquity (gb-lik’wi-ti), n.; pl. obliquities (-tiz). 
[< F. obliquité = Sp. oblicuidad = Pg. obliqui- 
dade = It. obliquitd, < L. obliquita(t-)s, a slant- 
ing direction, obliqueness, < obliquus, slanting, 
oblique: see obligue.] The state of being ob- 
lique. (a) A relative position in which two planes, a 
straight line and a plane, or two straight lines in a plane 
cut at an angle not a right angle; also, the magnitude of 
this angle. 

At Paris the sunne riseth two houres before it riseth to 
them under the equinoctiall, and setteth likewise two 
houres after them, by means of the obliquitie of the hori- 
zon. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IHI. (Richardson.) 


The amount of radiation in any direction from a lumi- 
nous surface is proportional to the cosine of the obliquity. 
Tait, Light, § 55. 

(b) Deviation from an intellectual or moral standard. 


My Understanding hath been full of Error and Obliqui- 
ties. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 51. 


Not once touching the inward bed of corruption, and 
that hectick disposition to eyill, the sourse of all vice, and 
obliquity against the rule of Law. 

Milton, Church-Goyernment, ii. 3. 


To disobey or oppose His will in anything imports a 
moral obliquity. South. 
He who seeks a mansion in the sky 
Must watch his purpose with a steadfast eye ; 
That prize belongs to none but the sincere ; 
The least obliquity is fatal here. 
Cowper, Progress oi Error, 1. 579. 


I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. 
Lamb, All Fool's Day. 


Obliquity of the ecliptic, the angle between the plane 
of the earth’s orbit and that of the earth’s equator. As 
affected by nutation, it is called the apparent obliquity ; 
but when corrected for this effect, it is called the mean 
obliquity. ‘The mean obliquity at the beginning of 1870 
was 23° 27’ 22”, and it diminishes, owing to the attractions 
of the other planets, at the rate of 47” per century. 


obliquus(ob-li’kwus), v.; pl. obliqui(-kwi). [NL., 


se. musculus, muscle: see oblique.] In anat., a 
muscle the direction of whose fibers is oblique 
to the long axis of the body, or to the long axis 
of the part acted upon.— opbliquus abdominis ex- 
ternus, the great external oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
whose fibers proceed from above downward and forward. 
See third cut under muscle.—Obliquus abdominis in- 
ternus, the great internal oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
exterior to the transversalis, whose fibers proceed from be- 
low upward and forward.—Obliquus ascendens, the in- 
ternal oblique muscle of the abdomen.—Obliquus auris, 
a few muscular fibers situated upon the concha of the ear. 
—Obliquus capitis inferior, a muscle passing from the 
spinous process of the axis to the transverse process of the 
atlas.—Obliquus capitis superior, a muscle passing 
from the transverse process of the atlas to the occipital 
hone.— Obliquus descendens, the external oblique mus- 
ele of the abdomen.—Obliquus inferior of the e; ore 

e 


eyeball, which ít rotates upon its axis from within upward 


e a is superior of the eye, the troch- 
ee een acs 
5 a e e cu 

under eyel, eyeball, and Tectia Gums Nee 

a Oblishet, v. £. An obsolete form of oblige. 
oblitet (ob-lit’), a. [< L. oblitus, pp. of oblinere, 
smear, bedaub. Cf. obliterate.) Dim; indis- 

tinct; slurred over. 


the obliquus inferior: remarka- 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


oblivion 
Fuller 
obliterate (objit’e a e 
literated, ppr. opie 
oblitteratus 
obliterare — 
oblitérer), eras ; = Pp lr 
o remembrance (ef, g (a a Pitery 
slot out), < ob, over nere, y ug 
see letfter3,] To } lot litera P. of ie 
blot out; erase: oe 


Obscure and oblite 


5 Ni 
j efface; Yemoy leei 
g el topl! 
rh _ Bacon, Adyar dae 
w e Ei Sower Tare) ci 
ut, and obliter, i ective h 
cord with the Juice of ras ft Reputa Ia 
Lemons, on ey lliy 
‘ Wy meng 
The handwritin: eena 
_ The iting of the Diyip > Tlain | 
seemingly oblit a ivinity Peale 
ee tlerated, has come ity i St, I 


solemn seasons of life. Me with onal 

whose welts pores oF feast pat 
i falls hg acted Ia A ves 

Hepuenge eee CaS Completely dagen 
move. 7 (ee efface), rub out rai 

obliterate (gb-lit’e-rit), a 
litteratus, pp.: see the verb ! 
effaced; obsolete or very indisting 
face-markings of an insect Fag 
or spots, those marks or spots wri; 0blte: 
fade at their margins into the pens ae in 
processes, punctures, stria cr col 
distinguishable from the 


obliteration (gb-lit-e-ra’shon), n 
ration = Sp. obliteracion = Pe 
LL. obliteratio(n-), an erasing 
erase: see obliterate] 1, The : 
ing or effacing; a blotting ont 
effacement; extinction. 

There might, probably, be an obliteration 
monuments of antiquity i eraton ot all 
some time have yoked ee ra meaty 

Sir M. Hale, Orig, of Mankind, ppg 

Cause, from being the name of a particular obj r 
l ne, in consequence of the obliteration of thea 
signification, a remarkable abbreviation in gies 

Beddoes, Nature of Mathematical Evidence, p 
2. In entom., the state of being obliterate; aly, 
an obliterated part of a suture, margin, elt- 
3. In pathol., the closure of a canal or cavity 
of the body by adhesion of its walls. 
obliterative (ob-lit’e-ra-tiv), a. [< obliterat 
+ -ive.] Tending to obliterate; obliterating: 
effacing; erasing. North Brit. Re. 
oblivial+ (gb-liv’i-al), a. [< LL. oblivialis, of 
forgetfulness, < L. oblivium, forgetfulness: sè 
oblivion.] Forgetful; oblivious. Bailey, Vi 
oblivion (ob-liv’i-on), n. [< F. oblivion =I 
oblivione, ¢ L. oblivio(n-), also later or ve 
livium (> It. obblio), forgetfulness, a being iy 
gotten, a forgetting, < oblivius, forgotten i, 
livisei, pp. oblitus, forget, < ob- oven d i mn 
a deponent inchoative verb, prob. f bein? for. 
dark: see livid.] 1. The state © 
gotten or lost to memory. TEN 
Wher God he praith to socour Vs 7"). dayty, 
And that so myshit pray to ys Pea A 
That neuer veo of Partendy EET See 
for things 


HONE ilation; and for heint 
Oblivion is a kind of annihilatic M to merer DE y 
as though they had sO Paa s e: 
; ve pasii 4 
nd Herculaneum might hai paa ter 


Chan ning, Per 
A path 


Pompeii a 
livion, with oe 
rt verw. i 

been fortunately 0 ee 


2. The actor fact of forgetting; ` 


vai] our infinite 

i to feel and bewail our er Soc. 
see E7 6 bradford, Works Cara 
n this garbo l feso 


There were few i 
negligence Jost ort 
them. 

Whenever his m ei 
fell into this oblivion es 


z ivion, 
hr ough OU Arber' Eng 
eS. 
r actual £800 spe Fl 
Biot, OU 


e 
gore 


3. A forgettin 
ishment. An ae : 
ee of crimes and offenses £ 
which punishment i 
By the act of oblivion, 
all Particular trespass! a 
pardoned, remitted, 2 


‘oll 
i embrace 

e these kings we eT tl yah 
with ° 1 forgiveness, all rene 


Act 
«An 


T; aged in 
called Act of 


te into ie 

ma rgotten. 
K finally for innovation 
g n recognition, aT 
ion currency int i 
sprget fulness is a qual- 
ror ges is forgetfulness. 
ere oblivion would 
- as, to be buried in 
a sort of negative 

5, a person's obliv- 


a8 OF aach O 
(fi seem guene 
il pliriouin rer as 
i sores < oblivion + 
. discard from 


the Welsh widow, and do 
ye to 


4 ment ont Grissel (Shak. Soc.) 
ng myself for perceiving his 

a A 
i a Diary, Velen. (Davies) 
a , Eii, oblivioso, : L. 
us); ©. Fo < oblivio(n-), Lor- 
1, opliviowy Forgetful; a3 


aviv i- 
(6 rgetful, OD 
seo oblivion. 
olivin eama still find room 
Shak., Sonnets, lv. 


¡vious antidote 
Fol that perilous stuff 
heart. 
Shak., 


lems? hi 


Macbe y. 3. 43. 
Which v Macbeth, v. 3 


Lie thus a8 a 

i in deep, oblivious slumber. 

qhroagh the long night she lay feto, Evangeline, i. 5. 
‘viously (ob-liv’i-us-li), adv. In an oblivi- 
livio op, torgetfully. 


manner; The state 


litos gus ness (OD-liv’i-us-nes), 1. r 
dmu | obliviousness or forgetful; forgetfulness. 
af bens obiiviow See oblivion. 


4 Forgetfulness, etc. 4 aitus 
te (ob'lo-kat), o:i [< LD. odlocatus, Pp: 
talocare let out for hire, € L. ob, before, + lo- 
rae place, let: see locate.) To let out to hire. 
are, pla 
iley, 1731. 
MA paetasbomn._[6 OF. oo 
fin, (LL, oblocutio(n-), obloquutio(n-), contra- 
diction, < L. oblogui, contradict: see obloquy.] 
Detraction; obloquy. Bailey, KE a 
dblocutort (ob-lok’u-tor), n. . oblocutor, 
dloquutor, a contradiction, < obloqui, conira- 
sekig 5 il 
m see obloquy.] A gainsayor; a detractor. 
. Bale. 
hong (0b'T6ng), a.andn. [= F. oblong = Sp. 
Pe. It. oblongo, < L. oblongus, rather long, rela- 
ay long (mot in the def. geometrical sense, 
oy toa shaft of a spear, a leaf, a shield, 
gure, hole, ete.; prob. lit. ‘long forward,’ 
ene ob, before, near, + longus, long. ] 
‘ls Aone having one principal axis con- 
‘ably longer than the others. Speci ; 
"peo, having the length S. Specifically — (a) 
ae the tides parallel ngth greater than the breadth 
iring ls preses el and the angles right angles. (b) 
ba eomatine test dimension horizontal : said of a paint- 
j- Grilhotiispaga EC: Opposed to upright. (c) Havi 
aa ig otava. a ee the height: said ofa book: 
Es theop aite ones ) In zoöl., having four straight 
at two of ¢ eles | Parallel and equal 
Pith anges may ose than the other 
t) Tn entom, moro poe SATP OF rounded. 
eee twice as long as 
el to insects a ees round- 


whick 
chthele 

he breadth; speci 
e whose length ex- 


Oblong Leaf of 
Lonicera sem- 
Pervirens. 


rectang] 


q; Lesteem an oblon 

Ta af W. Temple, Gardene, 

eal) ae ae as oblongata. 

$ Onegai) ame as oblongatal 
T a ONL. < Lob, 


See g : 
ong.) The medulla 


ERN obl 

gata yes Also decided, 
1 edical News, LII. 430 
3 w) a. < - 
Perta [X NL. oblon- 
r z Ree to the Teen 
mah eee yelencephalic. 
} Hay Omn. “Continuation of the 
Me Med, Sciences, VIU. 124 
&e-lip’soid), a. T 


cen oblong and 


which a thing oblong-lanceolate (ob’lén 


oblongly (ob’léng-li), adv. 
oblong-ovate (ob’léng-6’vat), a. 


obloquious (ob-l6’kwi-us), a. (< L 
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g-lan’sé-6-lat), a. In 


nat. hist., having a shape between oblong and 


lanceolate. 
In an oblo 
mg ; 
n ne Dera 5 form: 
In nat. hist., 
and ovate. 


US y L. obloquiur 
contradiction (see obloquy), + -0us.] Partaking 
g 


of obloquy; contumelious; abusive, [Rare.] 
Emulations, which are apt to rise and vent i Loui: ; 
acrimony. Sir R. Naunton, ity eet 
an fs seg: < 

obloquy (ob lō-kwi), n. [< LL. obloquium, con- 
tradiction ML. calumny ?), < L. obloqui, speak 
against, contradict, blame, condemn, rail at, < 
ob, against, + loqui, speak: see locution.) 1 
1 ali 3 hy thd g 7 
Contumelious or abusive language addressed 
to or aimed at another; calumny; 
viling. as 


having a shape between oblong 


The rest of his discours quite forgets the Title 
his Meditations upon death into oblo e nn 
mence against Judges and Accusers, 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
Heroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the 
i y obla- 
quy of evil tongues. Swift, Tale of a Tab Wi 
2. That which causes reproach or detraction: 
an act or a condition which occasions abuse or 
reviling. 
My chastity 's the jewel of our house, . . . 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 
In me to lose. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 2. 44. 
3. The state of one stigmatized; odium; dis- 
grace; shame; infamy. 
From the great obloquy in which hee was soo late before, 
hee was sodainelye fallen in soo greate truste. z 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 44. 
And when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed forever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 
Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
=§yn, Opprobrium, Infamy, ete. (see ignominy); censure, 
1 1e, detraction, calumny, aspersion; scandal, slander, 
defamation, dishonor, disgrace. 
obluctation (ob-luk-ta’shon), n. 
tatio(n-), a struggling against, < L. obluctari, 
struggle against, contend with, < ob, against, + 
luctari, 
or striv 
[Rare.] 


He hath not the command of himself to use that artifi- 
cial obluctation and facing out of the matter which he doth 


at other times. 


abuse; re- Obnoxiously 


quie and bitter vehe- obnoxiousness (ob-nok’shus-nes),”. The state 


[K LL. oblue- 


struggle: see luctation.] A struggling 
ing against something; resistance. 


; obol 
rusted than j 
t legal PRRs manner as to make them obnoxious 


5 Tet i A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. Ixx, 

« vusuy Mable to punishment: ilty; 

reprehensible; Pirin 7 Nene EHG 

z ; ê; 

dee al we then say of the power of God himself to 

makas of men: little, finite, obnoxious things of his own 

5 on : j South, Sermona, VIII, 315. 
a sal odions; hateful. 

, Tis fit I should gi i 

ingly ee Site ani sessaiti Glance, Seep, sel. 

More corrupted else, 

Avnorious, at this hour, 

day had power to be, 

Cowper, Task, iii, $46. 
erable; amenable: with fo; as, 
allegation in pleading is obnoxious 
but not generally to a demurrer. 

(ob-nok’shns-lij, adv. In an ob- 


noxious manner; repre} i i 
2 ; re hensibly 5 2 r3 
odiously, : pee 


And therefore more 
Than Sodom in her 


4. Tn law, vuln 
an indefinite 
to a motion, 


of being obnoxious; liabili 
Onoxious; liability or exposure, as 
to blame, injury, . a pore 


or punishment; reprehensi- 
bleness ; offensiveness; hence, apo 
obnubilate (ob-niibi-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
obnubilated, ppr. obn ubilating. [< LL. obnubila- 
tus, pp. of obnubilare, cover with clouds, cloud 
over, < L. ob, before, over, + nubilus, cloudy: see 
nubilous.] To cloud or overcloud; obscure; 
darken. ` [Rare.] i 4 


Your sly deceits dissimulation hides, 
Your false intent faire wordes obnubilate. 
Times’ Whistle (Œ. E. T, 8), p. 135. 
AS a black and thick cloud covers the sun, and inter- 
conte his beams and lights, so doth this melancholy vapour 
nubilate the mind. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 249. 
obnubilation (ob-nt-bi-la’shon), n. [< OF. ob- 
nubilation, < LL. as if *obnubilatio(n-), < obnu- 
bilare, cloud: see obnubilate.| 1, The act or 
operation of obnubilating, or making dark or 
obscure. [Rare.] 
Let others glory in their triumphs and trophies, in their 


obnubilation of bodies coruscant, that they have brought 
fear upon champions. Waterhouse, Apology for Learning. 


2. A beclouded or obscured state or condition. 


Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack obnubilation 
from wind and indigestion. 
J. Rutty, in Boswell’s Johnson (ed. Fitzgerald), IT. 217. 
Special vividness of fancy images, accompanied often 
with dreamy obnubilation. Amer. Jour. Pzychol., I. 519. 


Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 125. oboe (6’b0-e), n. [= Sp. Pg. oboe = G. oboe = 
obmurmuringt,”. [Verbal n. of *obmurmur,<L. Sw. oboe = Dan. obo (cf. D. hobo, G. hoboe, E. 
obmurmurare, murmur against, < ob, against, + oboe, hoboy, directly from the P.), < It. oboe, < 
murmurare, murmur: see murmur.) Murmur- F. hautbois, hautboy: see hautboy.) 1. An im- 


ing; objection. 
Thus, maugre all th’ obmurmurings of sense, 
We have found an essence incorporeall. 


Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, TI. ii. 10. 


obmutescencet (ob-mi-tes’ens), x. [K L. obmu- 
tescere, become dumb, be silent, < ob, before, 
+ cane. The number of finger-holes varies con- 


+ (LL.) mutescere, grow dumb, < mutus, dumb 
see mutel.] A keeping silence; loss of speech 
dumbness. 


But a vehement fear naturally produceth obmutescence ; 


and sometimes irrecoverable silence. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 8. 
and mortification of reli- 

Paley, Evidences, ii. 2. 
L. obnixus, obni- 
whence obnixum, 
, strenuously, pp. of ob- 


The obmutescence, the gloom, 
gious orders. 
obnixelyt, adv. [< *obnixe (< 
sus, steadfast, firm, resolute, 
obnixe, adv., resolutely, 


niti, strive against, resist, 0b, against, + niti, 
+ -ly2.] Earnestly; strenu- 


strive: see nisus) 
ously. 

Most obnizely I must beseach both them and you. 

E. Codrington, To Sir E. Dering, May 24, 

obnoxious (ob-nok’shus), a. 

noxio, < L. obnoxius, 


posed, as to harm, injury, or 
erally with to: as, obnoxious to 
criticism. 


; principally controlled by an intricate system 


. The tone is small, but highly individual and 


1641. (Davies.) 
[= Sp. Pg. ob- 
subject orliable (to punish- 
ment or to guilt), subject, submissive, ex 
exposed to danger, weak, ete., < ob, against, t 
noxa, hurt, harm, injury, punishment, > nozius, 
hurtful: see noxious.) 1. Liable; subject; ex- 
punishment: gen- 
blame or to 


portant musical instrument of the wood wind 
group, and the type of the family in which the 
tone is produced by a double reed. In its modern 
form it consists of a wooden tube of conical bore, made of 
three joints, the lowest of which is slightly 4 

flaring or belled, while the uppermost carries 
in its end the metal staple with its reeds of 


siderably; in the larger varieties they are 


of levers. The extreme compass is nearly 
three octaves, upward from the By or Bz next 
below middle C, including all the semitones. 


penetrating; it is especially useful for pastoral 
effects, for plaintive and wailing phrases, and 
for giving a reedy quality to concerted pas- 
sages. The normal key (tonality) of the or- 
chestral oboe is C, and music for it is written 
with the G clef. The oboe has borne various 
names, such as chalumeau, schalmey, shawm, 
bombardo piccolo, hautboy, ete. It has been a 
regular constituent of the modern orchestra 
since early in the eighteenth century, and is 
the instrument usually chosen to give the 
pitch to others. It has also been used to some 
extent as a solo instrument. The oboe family 
of instruments includes the oboe d'amour, the 
oboe da caccia or tenoroon, the English horn, 
and the bassoon. — 3 

> 2, In organ-building, a reed-stop with 
metal pipes which give a penetrating 
and usually very effective oboe-like 
tone. It isusually placed in the swell 
organ.—Oboe d'amour, an obsolete alto 
ase much used by J. S. Bach. It differed from 


boe in being of lower pitch (the 
TO e qin having x globular 


Oboe. 


x being A), and 
But if her dignity came by favour of some Prince, she orna Er Pe and muffled tone.— Oboe da 
[the church] was from that time his creature, and omer. -S ecia, an obsolete tenor oboe, or rather tenor bassoon. 
tous to comply with his ends in state, were they right me etal key was F. The tone was similar to that of the 
wrong. Milton, Church-Government, 1- called tenoroon and fagottino. 
A man’s hand, < oboe + -ist.] A player 


Being his executing part in fight, 
ie ommon peril. 
Is more ono a ee Stagnetick Lady, 


He could not accuse his master of 


law. Jer. Taylar, 


Men in 


ublic trust will mu 
manner as 


o render them unworthy of 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


any word, or pirne 
1 4 no je spicion or 

action that might render him cena EN 1835), I, 318. 
So obnoxious are we to manifold necesi “Works, I. 408 


oftener act in such & Obol of Athens. (Size of 
D being any longer 1) 


L. obolus, 
small coin, & ce 
see obolus.] 
Greek silver ¢ 
; el 


vee ff 


Reverse. 


> Obverse. 


the origina 


Haridwar 


obol 


For this service [the ferriage of Ch; 


was accordingly placed in the mouth 
vious to burial. 
Obolaria (cb-§-la’ri-i), n. 
1753), so called from the 
roundish upper stem- 
leaves; < Gr. dfoA0r, a 
Greek coin: see obol] A 
genus of dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous plants of the 
order Gentianacee and the 
tribe Swertiew, distinguish- 
ed from all the other gen- 
era of the order by having 
only two sepals. There is 
but one species, O. Virginica, a 
low North American herb, very 
smooth, and purplish-green, with 
whitish flowers clustered at the 
top. Sometimes called penny- 
wort, in imitation of the genus- 
name. It is believed to be par- 
tially reot-parasitic. 
obolary (ob’0-la-ri), a. [¢ 
obol + -ary2.] Pertaining 
to or consisting of obols or 
small coins; also, reduced 
to the possession of only 
the smallest coins; hence, 
impecunious ; poor. sh 
He is the true taxer who “‘call- rolla. 
eth all the world up to be taxed"; 


obole [< F. obole, < 


ob’dl), n. 
obol, § 


tenth to the fifteenth century. 


Jess than the silver denier. . 

2. Same as obol.—3. In phar., 

10 grains, or half a scruple. 
oboli, x. Plural of obolus. 


of the genus Obolus. 
Il. a. Pertaining to obolites 


the Lower Silurian. 


obolus (ob’6-lus), n.; pl. oboli (- 


obelisk.] 1. Same as obol.— 2. 


200l., a genus of brachiopods 


; nee 
 obouti, 
hoval (ob-0’val), a. 
obovate. Hensiow. 
vate (ob-6’vat), a. 
uit, hist., inversely ovate; hav- 
the broad end upward or to- 
ard the apex, as in many leaves. 
ovate-clavate (ob-0’vat-kla’- 
), a. In nat. hist., of a shape 
veen obovate and clavate. 
ate-cuneate (ob-6’viat-kii’- 
In nat. hist., of a shape 
obovate and cuneate or 


‘vat-li), adv. 


Eichwald, 1829. 


ae 
a 


obolstruck according to the Attioweight-standard weighed gbreption (ob-rep’shon), 2. 
about 11} grains; according to the Aginetic standard, 16.1; 
Greco-Asiatic, 9; Rhodian, 10; Babylonic, 
ldgrains. Ata later period the coin was stguck in bronze. 


required to pay an obolus or danace, 
Encyc. Brit., V. 430. 


Flowering Plant of Ofe/a- 


a, a flower, showing the 


and the distance is as vast between him and one of us as 

stibsisted between the Augustan Majesty and the poorest 

obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at Jerusalem! 
Lamb, Two Races of Men. 


olus.] 1. A small French coin of bil- 
lon (sometimes also of silver), in use from the 


also bore the name of mail. It was a coin of small value, 


obolite (ob’6-lit),n. anda. [< NL. Obolus (see 
Obolus, 3) + -ite2.] I, n. A fossil brachiopod 


them in great numbers: as, the obolite grit of 
obolize?, v. t. An obsolete variant of obelize. 


lus, < Gr. 630/6c, a small coin, a weight (see defs. 
1, 2); gen. associated with 63e/6c, a spit, as if 
orig. in the form of iron or copper nails, or as 
being orig. stamped with some such figure; cf. 
the dim. oeA/oxoc, one of the rough bronze or 
iron bars which served for money in Ægina, 
etc., before coinage was introduced: see obelus, 


coin current in the middle ages in Hungary. 
Poland, Bohemia, cte.—8. [cap.] NEJ În 


Lingulide, from the Silurian, having orbicular 


adv. A Middle English form of about. 
[<0b- + ov 


[< ob- + ovate.) In 


In an obovate 


ong (ob-0’vat-ob/léng), a. In nat. 
ween obovate and oblong. 
“va-ti-f0’li-us), a. [« obo- 
Jeaf.] In bot., possessing or 
ves inversely ovate. 
[K ob- + ovoid.) In ald, gross. 
if pie narrow obscenely (gb-sén’li), adv. In an obscene man- 
corrupt form of rit 
ase y 
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[= F. obreption = 
Sp. obrepeion = Pg. obrepção =It . obrezione, < L. 
obreptio(n-), a creeping or stealing on, < obre- 
pere, creep on, creep up to, < ob, on, to, + re- 
pere, ereep: see reptile.) 1. The act of creep- 
ing on with secrecy or by surprise. 

Sudden incursions and obreptions, sins of mere ignorance 
and inadvertency. Cudworth, Sermons, p. 81. 


14; and Persic, 


aron} each soul was 
one of which coins 
of every corpse pre- 


(NL. (Linneus, 


creep on: see obreption. 
reptitious.] Done or obtained by surprise or 
with secrecy, falsehood, or concealment of 
truth. Æ. Phillips, 1706. 
obrigget, obregget, v. t. 
of abridge. 
obrogatet (ob’rd-gat), v. t. [K L. obrogatus, 
pp. of obrogare, propose a new law in order to 
repeal or invalidate (an existing one), oppose 
the passage of (a law), < ob, before, over, + 7o- 
gare, ask, propose: see rogation. Cf. abrogate, 
derogate.) To abrogate, as a law, by proclaim- 
ing another in its stead. Coles, 1717. 
~ obrotund (ob-ro-tund’), a. [< ob- + rotund.) 
In bot., approaching a round form. 
obruendarium (ob’ré-en-da’ri-um), n.; pl. ob- 
ruendaria (-ä). [< L. ebruendus, gerundive of 
obruere, cover, cover over, hide in the ground: 
see obrute.] A vessel used to conceal another; 
specifically, the large pot of coarse earthenware 
often found containing a cinerary urn of glass 
or other delicate material. 
obrutet (ob’rét), v. t. [< L. obrutus, pp. of ob- 
ruere, throw down, overthrow, overwhelm, < ob, 
before, over, + ruere, fall: see ruin.] To over- 
throw. 

Verily, if ye seriously consider the misery wherewith ye 
were obruted and overwhelmed before, ye shall easily per 
ceive that ye have an earnest cause to rejoice. 

(Halliwell) 


Becon, Works, p. 57. 
obryzum (ob-1i’zum), n. [< LL. obryzum, also 
obrizum, neut., also obryza, fem., in full obry- 
zum aurum, pure gold; ef. obrussa, the testing 
of gold by fire, a test, proot: = Gr. ößprčov, in 
ößpvčov ypvoíov, pure gold.) Fine or pure gold; 
gold tested in the fire. 
Obryzum signifys gold of the most exalted purity and 
test. Evelyn, To Dr. Godolphin. 
obs. An abbreviation of obsolete. 
obs-and-sols (obz’and-solz’), n. pl. See ob?. 
obscene (ob-sen’), a. [= F. obscène = Sp. Pg. 
obsceno = It. osceno, < L. obscenus, obscwnus, ob- 
scænus, of adverse omen, ill-omened, hence re- 
pulsive, offensive, esp. offensive to modesty, 
obscene; origin obscure.] 1. Inauspicious; ill- 
omened. 
A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke ; 
Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light; 
The birds obscene to forests winged their flight; 
And gaping graves received the wandering guilty sprite. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 652. 
2. Offensive to the senses; repulsive; disgust- 
ing; foul; filthy. 
O, forfend it, God, 
That in a Christian climate souls refined 


Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed. 
Shak., Rich. TL., iv. 1. 131. 


A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. 
Dryden, Æneid, vi. 417. 


The guilty serpents, and obscener beasts, 
Creep, conscious, to their secret rests. 
Cowley, Hymn to Light. 


Canals made to percolate obscene morasses. 
Motley, United Netherlands, I. 153. 


Middle English forms 


ria Virginica. 


ike calyx and the co- 


L. obolus: see 


At one period it 


the weight of 
or containing 
li). 


[K L. obo- 


A small silver 


of the family 


al.] Same as 


SN 
f ` 


> 


Obovate Leat of 3. Offensive to modesty and decency; impure; 
Lonicera semper. unchaste; indecent: lewd: as, obscene actions 


or language; obscene pictures. 
Words that were once chaste by frequent use grow ob- 
scene and uncleanly. Watts, Logic, i. 4 § 3. 


= If thy table be indeed unclean, 
Foul with excess, and with discourse obscene. 
ee Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 736. 
scene publication, in law, any impure or indecent 
publication tending to corru t’the mind and to subvert 
respect for decency and morality. =§yn. 3. Immodest, rib- 


ner; in a manner offensive to modesty or pu- 
; indecently; lewdly. 
obsceneness (ob-sén’nes), n. Same as obscenity. 


Those fables were tempered with the Italian severity, 
and free from any note of infamy or obsceneness. Dryden. 


Somerset. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


obscenita(t-)s 0. 
favorableness 
obscenity, 
obscene. } 
scene; im 
pression, 
lewdness, 


16 state’ 

The e ore 

punts a dea ette 
*epresentatio, i 


Ope, 


d hu: 
Polog. 
There is not a y 
Sir J. Harin 
obscurant (ob-s] 
ye of obscuri 
Who or that whj 
ho £ ich 
who labors to preve 
or reform; 
Foiled ir 


an-tizm), 


is 
7 aS obscurani + ~ism.) O 
G Dit 


~ hi ; 
erty is threate nel Dee aie 
man “nationa ” now by s 
by pontifical obscurantism, Marsh, Lects 
obscurantist (ob-ski’ran ae 
seurant + -ist.] 5 
characteristic 


You working-men complai 
x $ Kingsley, Alton Locke, m 
II. n. One who opposes the cultivations | 
fusion of knowledge; an obseurant, a 
They [a community in the Netherlands ten 
ren of the Common Life] could not ee 
the new Italian learning; they obtained, and it may ke 
Teared deserved, the title of obseurantists, "oR 
Encyc. Brit, VU. G 
obscuration (ob-skū-rā'shon), n. [=F. die | 
ration = Sp. obscuracion = It. oscurazione {L 
obscuratio(n-), a darkening, < obscurare, dart 
en: see obscure, v.) The act of obscuring a 
darkening; the state of being darkened orot 
scured; the act or state of being made obscure 
or indistinct: as, the obscuration of the mos 
in an eclipse. | 
Understanding hereby their cosmical descent, or thet | 
setting when the sun ariseth, and not thiir eA 
curation, or their inclusion, an Car Ber 
ir T. Browne, Vg. HO" 
js of es È 
The mutual obscuration or displacement ot Ii 
wholly unaffected by the degree of contrast He 
in content. Lotze, Microcosmus (isis | 
= pseu =e 
obscure (ob-skir’), a andn., [KE o} t 
Pg. obscuro = It. oscuro, L 
dusky, shady; of speech, } a 
ligible; of persons, unknow}, 3 
> PAT, „us, covered, SV S i]: 
prob. < ob, over, + -scurus, cn seu, 2 § 
V sku), cover, seen also Dark; deprive! 
see scutum, sky.] I, a Ti 
light; hence, murky; 81000) 
Suspende hem so in colde hous, 


Ther noo light in may breke, an 
Palladius, 


di 


Husbondrie ™ = 
It were to gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the a FE 


I shall gaze not on 
My mind obscure wi ae 
in darkness; P” 
[Rare.] ppe opuro bird 
Clamour’d the livelong ie, Ley 
oft on the ver a ri A 3 l 


Jegions, 1" ye y a 
wide into the 9 ytton, „9 E 


Qt. Living 
or night. 


Encamp their 
Scout far and 
Scorning surprise. 
of 
nt ium 
nw 


Hence—4. 2 logis Ot oy 
sharply aistin abel 
Dar onia et 
a gen ton of the red, 


tile the 


too, WI 
pa 10M) of those 


yet iden eter 

«the bor a 
that it renders tiy 
Watts, Logie, iii. 3 4- 


ng 


5 in the close 
i ty lies iÐ ose 
X aimon! hatter, the expres 
jcs na 
for ‘ot obscure 


his wordes 
r # ¿ 


ghte haue 


e 

5 >» Works, P- 
Te 

ne ather 

rere- 


orr 
a 

* eon, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
on i z rr 

f h his darling whim, 

y ri im. 

s = obscure to B E aa 
here> 1s op rogress of Error, L 447. 

aH n observation: 


0 
_rstoou 
p Jo 


paunt 

s of the earth. | mi 

Davies, Bien Venu, Íi. 
i in a village 

eure inn, in a villagi 

Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 


se doth } 

orner: 
Sir J. 
tin an ob 


for the nigh 


ties . unnoticed; hence, hum- 
m eow? {0 A ure curate. 
i el es U raisa of i 
m Mima ting obscure, A fassinger, Picture, iii. 5- 
My nee Man ne tores iis 
, mean and the o! gcu ré- 
an oe aes which had no air ica 
LO Wordsworth, Prelude, 1x. 
nslon. Use iaige 3 E 
S (a) Not distinct: as, obs a 
8 o Not clear; dull or semi-opaq £ ¢ 
punctures: green OF red.— Obscure rays, D the 
45, 0 geure gE jsible heat-rays. See AE B va. 1. 
at n dusky, rayless, murky.— id 5. 
Du MOY uous, Equivocal; difi- 


} any clearness; 


vitl 
to see wil Doubly 


es of the word. 


quite impossible of dec 
ne Dred t of insufficient knowledge. 
gled s doubtful, but tends to the 


niay be ulness which involves anxi- 


VII G2 


TI} n. Obscurity. 
Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss, 


And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way? 


ybseure 
e mobs 


7 Milton, P. L., ii. 406. 
or thes Bie $ 
hadh fe theeure (ob-skùr’), v.; pret. and pp. obscured, 
ne me obscuring. [< F. obscurer = Sp. Pg. ob- 
ae ae = 4 oscurare, £ L. obscurare, darken, 
ata Caan ie, conceal, render indistinct, ete., 
VL E t ark, obscure: see obscure, a.) I. 
ra ee <0 Cover and shut off from view: 
» date eal bide. 
wes is ery “ 
mintel a cannon did their passage guid 
nt i And following smoke obscur'd them Tom the foe. 
A (Si Si tatn i ryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 92. 
sell ig cloud obscured the azure firmament. 
sve LT icien Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 183. 
AEN or make dark; dim. 
0) 
is : T shame ae her silver shine. 
va pliu Den ah al +» Venus and Adonis, 1. 728. 
ies 28 tho' ther © Streets at all, and make little 
little, © were none; being placed very 
BE Tete rain apirip thy nO Paris, p. 16. 
: “Lot sin oben a thy glories are the same? 
ai LT Dryden. Godlike frame? ; 
nh, a al ai e of ae State of Innocence, iii. 2 
Res h Ster or nye ET 
arki i precita; dig ax glory; outshine; 
Louhave en ese belittle. 
My ve suborn’, A 
Pose to oencort'd this man 
is? dex, re my noble birth 
ay Shak., 1 Hen. Y 
Üt nce, th S 2 en. VI., v. 4. 22, 
r tpl he prett Acts t ant enough himself, yet 
ba pea L beside E bscured. b ue 
bi s his old hati y greater of 
A ik tome a Bake, Colne him, now 
o Sea fom to do great ie oes 
EN tohen deeds, and liy. 
E bn WM eN 
êr p Dder E. Arnola, ne 
| vt or ubit ormi Sohrab and Rustum, 
À tion. a. ficult mintelligibl, 9 
Ls } Yisenis of Compreh “©; render 
a Salse ension or ex- 


> Maid me and 


h 
the Mil. iv. a 


r or speech; not conspicuously; not clearly or pl 
tof faultiness obscurement (ol 


€. obsecrate (ob’sé 
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Here I'll obscure. (Chrys. withdraws. } 


Shirley, Love in a Maze, iy obsequies, n Pi 
Rb: 5 6, iv, 1. st. Plural of obse: 
their obscurely (ob-skir’li), adv. Inan obscure m j 


re man- 
privately; 
hament a COE ee 

skūr'ment), n. [<OF. obscure- 
ment; < obscure + -ment.] The ASS ol SECUTI 


ner; darkl 


; dimly; indistinctly; 


obsequiosity ( 
quious + 


nd eGangotri 


observable 


a S quy. 
t Qb-sē-kwi-o3’i ), n. [< obse- 
m ane Obseqnionsness, [Rare.] 
le [the traveler] have had 
Ke ¢ had a certain ex 
Tench manners, his application will he. ARA ATS 
considerable obag riewity, and in this 


with the forms of a 


5 bscuring, ĉase his request wi r: 
or the state of being obscured; obscuration. mide; ee Ey eee Tas it has Daon 
Now bolder fires appear, obsequious! (ob-sé’/kwi Tey, oe 
And o'er the palpable obecurement sport, y ar Sa n wi-us), a. 
, 


Glaring and gay as falling Lucifer. 
Pomfret, Dies Novissima. 
obscureness (gb-skur’nes), n. The property of 
being obscure, in any sense of that word. ~ 
obscurer (ob-skur’ér), n. One who orthat which 
obscures or darkens. 
It was pity desolation and lonelin 
waster and obscurer of such lovelin 
Lord, Hist. Banians, p. 24. (Latham) 
obscurity (ob-sku’ri-ti), n.; pl. obscurities (-tiz) 
[< E. obscurité = Sp. obscuridad = Pe. obscuri- 
dade = It. oscurità, < L. obseurila(t-)s, a being 
dark, darkness, ¢ obscurus, dark: see obscure. | 
The quality or state of being obscure; dark- 
ness; dimness; uncertainty of meaning: unin- 
telligiblene an obscure place, state, or con- 
dition; especially, the condition of being un- 
known. = 
We wait for light, but behold obscurity. 
1 choose rather to live grayed in obscurity. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 
God left these obseurities in Holy Writ on purpose to 
giv a taste and glimpse, as it were, of those great and 
ele truths which shall hereafter fully be discovered 
tou nother world. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ix. 
These are the old friends who are . . . thesame... 
in glory and in obscurity. Macaulay, Lord Bacon, 
=Syn. Dimiess, Gloom, etc. (see darkness), shade, obscu- 
ration; retirement, seclusion. 
at), v. t.; pret. and pp. obse- 
crated, ppr. obseerating. [< L. obsecratus, pp. 
f obsecrare (> It. osseerare = Pg. obsecrar), en- 
at, beseech, conjure in solemn sort, < ob, be- 
+ sacrare, treat as sacred, sacer, sacred: 
acre, sacred.) To beseech; entreat; sup- 
Cockeram. 
Fairservice employed his lungs in obseerating a 


should be such a 


Isa. lix. 9. 


Let us fly to God at all times with humble obseerations 
and hearty requests. Becon, Works, p. 187. (Halliwell.) 


In the “Rules of Civility” (a. D. 1685, translated from 
the French) we read: “If his lordship chances to sneeze, 
you are not to bawl out ‘God bless you, sir,’ but, pulling 
off your hat, bow to him handsomely, and make that obze- 
eration to yourself.” E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 92. 


i ( } Early mod. 
4. obsequyous; < OF, obsequicus, k IBAA 


ae Pg. obsequioso = It. ossequioso, < L, obse- 
mron compliant, submissive, < obsequium, 
ompkanga: see obseguyl.] 1, Promptly obe- 
ene or submissive to the will of another; 

er ready to obey, serve, or assist; compli- 
ant; dutiful. {Obsolescent.] 

He came vnto the ky 
and was no man £0 gb 


nges grace, and wayted vppon hym, 
SOQUYGUR and serilceablen os Le 
Tyndale, Works, p. 363. 
see you are obsequious in your lave, 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 2. 
x One that ever strove, methought, 
By special ice and obsequious care, 
To win res from you. 


Ford, Loves Sacrifice, i 2. 
Hence —2, Servilely complaisant; showing a 
mean readiness to fall in with the will of an- 
other; cringing; fawning; sycophantic. 
I pity kings, whom Worship waits upon 
Obsequious from the elite: the tae 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1L 122. 
=Syn. 2. Servile, slavish, sycophantic, See obedience. 
obsequious?+ (gb-sé’kwi-us), a. [< obsequy? + 
-ous, after obsequiousl.] 1. Funereal; pertain- 
ing to funeral rites. 
And the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obzequious sorrow. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 92. 
2. Absorbed in grief, as a mourner at a fu- 
neral. 
My sighing breast shall be my funeral bell; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 
Even for the loss of thee. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii. 5. 118. 
obsequiously! (ob-sé’kwi-us-li), adv. In an ob- 
sequious manner; with eager obedience; with 
servile compliance; abjectly. 
obsequiously2t (ob-sé’kwi-us-li), adv. In the 
manner of a mourner; with reverence for the 
dead. 
Whilst I awhile obsequiovaly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, i. 2. 3. 


I 


ance, etc. 
obsequy}t (ob’sé-kwi), n. [= Sp. obsequio — It. 
ossequio, < L. obsequium, compliance, sedme 
ness, obedience, < obsequi, comply with, yield 


2. In liturgies, one of the sufirages or versicles to: see obsequent. Cf. obsequy?.| Ready com- 


of the Litany beginning with the word by (or, 


in Latin, per); a petition of the Litany for 
deliverance from evil: as, “By thy baptism, 
» the response being 
»—3,. In rhet., a figure : i : 
ores the help of God or ghgequy? (ob’sé-kwi), n.; pl. obsequies (-kwiz). 


fasting, and temptation, 
“Good Lord, deliver us. 
in which the orator imp] 
man. 
obsecratory (ob’sé-kra- 


O-ri), 4. 


treaty. [Rare.] 


That gracious and obsecratory charge of the blessed apos- 
§ 26. 


0). 
D all, The Peace-Maker, 


[= OF. obsequen 


tle of the gentiles (1 Cor. i. 1 
Bp. 

obsequent (ob’sé-kwent), @. 
= Sp. obsecuente = Pg. obseg 
quente, < L. obsequen(t-)s, comp. 
ppr. of obsequi, comply with, 
follow upon, < 0b, before, upo 
see sequent. See obsequy 
missive; obsequious. [Rare.] 


n, + sequi, follow 


Pliant and obsequent to his pleasure, even against the pro- 


priety of its own particular nature. 


Fotherby, Atheomastix, P- 181. (Latham.) 
[< LL. obsequialis, 
obsequies: 
ning to obsequies 


-s6‘kwi-al), 4. 


obsequial (ob oe 


pertaining to obsequies, $ 09 
see obsequy2.] Of or pertal 
or funeral ceremonies. 


Parson Welles, as 
the bereaved family, 
ness and attention to 


thanked the people fo 
d the living- 
the deadang Tudd, M 
obsequience (b-s6’kwi-ens); n 
form for *obsequence, < L. 0 
pliance, obsequiousness, s A i sS. 
pliant: see obsequent.] Obsequiousne 


By his [Titian’s} grave courtly Geil, Bound Together, 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


[< obsecrate 
+-ory.] Supplicatory ; expressing earnest en- 


uente = It. osse- 
liant, indulgent, 
yield, indulge, lit. 


.] Obedient; sub 


$ z A 
the last obsequial act, jae ee or 
argaret, ii. 1. obseratet (ob 
[An erroneous 
bsequentia, com 
< obsequen(t-)s, com- 


pliance; deferential service; obsequiousness. 


Ours had rather be 
Censured by sie for too much obsequy 
Than tax'd of self opinion. 
Massinger, The Bashful Lover, Prol. 


[Chiefly in pl.; in ME. obseque, < OF. obseque, 
usually in pl. obseques, = F. obsèques = Sp. 
Pg. obsequias, < LL. obsequie, a rare and per- 
hapsorig. erroneous form for ersequie, funeral 
rites (see exequy); cf. ML. obsequium, funeral 
rites, a funeral, also a train, retinue, following, 
< L. obsequi, follow upon (not used in this lit. 
sense), comply with: see obsequent. Cf. obse- 
quyl.| A funeral rite or ceremony. [Now 
rarely used in the singular] s 
His funerall ober to-morn we do, 


g soule to our Lord pray we. 
And for bys Cyn. of Partenay (E. E T. S), 1. 2882, 


ears are my sweet Rutland’s 


cease ra 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, i. 4. 147. 


With silent obsequy, and fonera train. 


t 


These t 


ilton, S. A., 1. 1782. 


They vsed many Offices of seruice and loue towardes the 


‘sé-rit), v.t. [< L. obsera 
of obserare, bolt, bar, fasten o shut 
before, + sera, abar.] Tolock 

observable (qb-2ér’ a-bl), a. and 
servable 
observabilis, remar 

i remark, observe: 


$ 


uies in our vulgare. 
dead, and thereupor ‘enham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39.. 
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observable 
ble of being observed or noticed, or viewed reyn bs as en oreraa à e yall start 
i rom two different sense: e same ee ay regard 
Bvithiinteresbor/attention: to, and to watch. Observation is watching or notice; ob- 
That a trusted agent commonly acquires power over his — serrance is keeping, conforming to, or complying wit 
principal is a fact everywhere observable, Observation was formerly used in the sense of observance: 


H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 505. as, “ the observation of ths Santan is again poaa a 
* Rep saption to Ex. xxxi.); “the opinions w hich he [Milton 
2. Noticeable; worthy of observation; note- Coa e respecting . . . the observation of the Sab. 


worthy; henee, remar able. bath might, we think, have caused more just surprise” 
(Macaulay, Milton); but this use is now obsolescent. It 


It is observable that, loving his case so well as he did, he y a0 an 
should run voluntarily into such troubles, t is desirable that the words should be kept distinct. 
Baker, King John, an. 1216. a ait ut r a cutom 
This towne was formerly a Greeke colonie, built by the More honour'd in the breach ttn LOG eR 
Samians, a reasonable commodious port, and full of ob- ` 1 n, Ha yi. 4. 16. 
servable antiquities. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. Observation of the moon’s changes leads at length to a 
nm mes 1, followed _ theory of the solar system. 
3. That may or must be observed, followed, or H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 12. 
kept: as, the formalities observable at court. 5, Form, Rite, ete. See ceremony. 
The forms observable in socinl intercourse occur alsoin observancy (ob-zér’van-si), n. [ As observance 
litical and religions intercourse as forms of homage and (see -cy).] Heedful or obedient regard; obser- 


A ae 5 S48. € 
orms of worship. 3 H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 348. vance; obsequiousness. [Rare.] 
IL} n. A noticeable or noteworthy fact or How bend him 
thing; something worth observing. To such observancy of beck and call, 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 179. 


Among other observables, we drunk the King’s. health 
out of a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII. to this Com- observandum (ob-zér-van’ dum), n.; pl. obser- 
pany, Pepys, Diary, I. 391. yanda (-dii). [L., neut. gerundive of observare, 
aiy chiet Care De ea pane aorach Coens 50e observe.] A thing to be observed. 
sistent with my intended brevity, in setting down suc Bo eerornnt Re he 
Observables asi met with. Dampier, Voyages, I., Pref. observant g ps vant), a adn: [= OF Wy 

b-zer’ va-bl-nes) n The servant = Sp. Pg. observante = it. osservante, 

observableness (ob-zèr va US L. observan(t-)s, ppr. of observare, watch, note, 
character of being observable. observe: see observe.) I, a. 1. Watching; 
griy à: =) ir . S i. . 5 € g; 
observably (ob-2ér’va-bli), adv. In an observa- watchful; observing; having or characterized 
ble, noticeable, or noteworthy manner; remark- py good powers of observation, or attention, 


ADY: . sae e care, accuracy, etc., in observing: as, an ob- 
eu AE M an pronlgions t maye ebano ina servant mind; a man of observant habits. 
¥ serv ecorded in som 5 5 
OED i 4 sir T. Browne, Vulg: Err., ii. 5. Wandering from clime to elime observant stray’d, 
, $ Their manners noted, and their states survey'd. 
observalt (gb-zér val), æ. [< observe + -al.] Pope, Odyssey, i. 5. 
Observation. ioe 2. Attentive; obedient; submissive; ready to 
A previous observal of what has been said of them. obey and serve; hence, obsequious: with to or 


Roger MNG Examen, p. 659. (Davies.) of before a personal object. [Now rare.] 

observance (ob-zér’vans), 1. [< ME. obser- Then Obedience, by heran elephant, the strongest beast, 
vance, COF. observance, < F. observance = Sp. but most observant to man of any creature. 

Pe. observancia = It. osservanczia, osservanza, Webster, Monuments of Honour. 

< L. observantia, a watching, noting, attention, How could the most base men attain to honour but by 

respect, keeping, etc., < observan(t-)s, ppr- of such an observant, slavish course? Raleigh. 

observare, watch, note, observe: see obsercant.] And 10 sy kina amasters and are as obsereant oy them; 

A k 3 fo SAK i OAOE sae 

1}. Attention; perception; heed; observation. for of them they are to expect their liberty, their advance- 


Mess. She shows a body rather than a life, ment, and every thing. 
A statue than a breather. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 167. 


See et rae no ae Cae 8. Carefully attentive in observing or perform- 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 3. 25. ing whatever is prescribed or required; strict 


Here are many debauches and excessive revellings, as in observing and practising: with of: as, he 
being out of all noyse and observance. _ was very observant of the rules of his order; ob- 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 164. servant of forms. 


‘Tell me, he that knows, 


2. Respectful regard or attention; hence, rev- 
> Why this same strict and most observant watch 
is Tan A 
erence; homage. [Now rare.] So nightly toils the subject of the land? 
Alas! wher is become youre gentilesse? Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 71. 


Rous wordes eal CH DLesRUnC and orb lesee) =a 1 and 3, Watchful, mindful, heedful, regardful. 
observa i on. 1+. An observer.—2t. An obsequious 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 249. or slavish attendant. 


All adoration, duty, and obs. nce. 3 
ee eh seis These kind of knayes I know, which in this plainness 


k., As you Like it, v. 2. 102. 
Oh and up a E ee aa 
And let me kneel! the light will be asham’d YAEy CUC EDE SUNA T ear 
masea aone io me ELE That stretch imen CUES nicely. Shak Lear, ii. 2. 109: 
3. One who is strict in observing or complying 


Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iii. 1. 


Her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. with a law, rule, custom, etc. 
5 Tennyson, Locksley Hall. Such obseruants they are thereof that our Sauiour him- 
Samne act of observing, paying attention top 2ce -ip did not teach to pray or mish So then main 
or following in practice; compliance in prac- in PENG, E ui Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i i 
tice with the requirements of some law, cus- The Canncei were a deuout society and order, giuen to 
tom, rule, or injunction; due performance: as, holinesse of life, and obseruation of the Lawe; of whom 
he observance of the sabbath; observance of was Simon Kanneus,... called Zelotes. . .. Suidas 
stipulations; observance of prescribed forms. allt them obseruants of the Lawe, whom Ananus shut in 
To make void the last Will of Henry 8. to which the : : gi yepre 
eathadisworne abaervarice! 3 4. [cap.] Specifically, a member of the more 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i Yigorous class of Franciscans which in the fif- 

B- 

teenth century became separated from those 


Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 4 4 
To rev'rence what is ancient and can plead —the Conventuals—following a milder rule. 


A course of long observance for its use. Observantine (ob-zér’van-tin), n. and a. [< 
Cowper, Task, v. 301. Observant +-inel.] I. n. Same as Observant, 4. 


1 English history the cry has never been for We selected for this purpose the Observantines of the 
ror the finner establishment, the stricter Franciscan order, the ira of the E societies. 
"EA er tents p- 176. at ae Prescott, ee m Isa., ii. 5. 
T » thing . a. or pertaining to the Franciscan 
a oe poapescuscryed, ie SN E E coi 
; servantist (ob-zér’van-tist), n. [< Observant 
e AAA i190. + ist.) Same as Observant, 4. 

111.38. observantly (ob-zér’vant-li), adv. In an obser- 

shee manner i amontively. (Ee aan 
an act t ` Observation (ob-zér-va’shon), n. . obser- 
devotion, peupertomed in vation = Sp. observacion = Pg. observação = 
= It. osservazione, < L. observatio(n-), a watching, 
noting, marking, regard, respect, < observare, 
watch, note, regard: see observe.] 1. The act 
or fact of observing, and noting or fixing in the 
mind; a seeing and noting; notice: as, a fact 

that does not come under one’s observation. 
This Clermont is a meane and ignoble place, having no 


memorable thing therein worthy the observation. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 23. 


Observat; 

Our Curiosity Vatio 
another Tow 
the way side, 


Ss na, y 
ity Se again ame ‘ 
» Which appeara” 5 

are 


had tra 
him. ON, till no gi 
J.r. O 


2. The habitor Power of 


as, a man of gre 


I told you Angling į 
observation, or botns 3 


SEry} 

ation 

an art, eit} = 
$ Watton, coe? 
By the heart’s stil? ch y p 
> art's still r | VETY gel 
Deceive me not nowa TAa 
> Nay 


3. An act of scientific 
eats (often with Meng) Ws 
directly presented to the cement) e 
the conditions under whi pases, to A 
© apidis me iti se l 
a meridian observation an Wisp, Sether i 
in which he measures ee bY a a i 
on the meridian for the oe 
the latitude; the metedral A 
made by the Signal Serve. Seal o 
sciences whic ribe amd ice. B 
s s which describe and ey. Ure, 
verse as it e 3 Plain EN 
eos S, such as astronomy ovinees of À 
ogy, obs ns are, for the U and Valen 
cumstances or conditions which Dart, made 
cannot be produced at will, Buti ra 
man the behavior of substances those se 
pene itis customary first to place tye ÈT varion 
nee under artificially produced: co Ne object { 
make an observation upon it, Thi onditions 
which the observation is a p Me whole pe 
Formerly s ed an expe 
ment and s ciences of 
pion e periment But now E Observatig 
ores TAS ne n E only occasionally that tie ae a 
l as 28) sea to r ns ON eis 
tation. imply the absence of epas 
ki Confounding observation with ex 
1e 1 


MADER u erim inventi 
t of a cave-man in betaking himsel ae 
ith that of Noah in building himself MaA 


J. Ward, Encye. Bri 

k Ye. Brit, XX; 

4. The result of such a scientific prac i TA 
information gained by observing: ag tot €; tk 
observations.— 5. Knowledge: exp: o tabulate 

le > edge; experience, 

Tn his brain 
.. . he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation. Shak., As you Like t,t 741 
6. A remark, especially a remark based orpro- 
fessing to be based on what has been observed; 
an opinion expressed, 
Rich. Let me be Duke of Clarence, George of Gloucester; 
For Gloucester'’s dukedom is too ominous, 
War. Tut, that's a foolish observation. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii 6.18 


We owe many valuable observations to people who sre 
not very acute or profound, and who say the thing with 
out effort which we want and have long been hunting i 
vain. Emerson, Essays, 1st set. P Bh 


7, The fact of being seen or noticed; ni 
remark: as, to escape observation; a 
avoid observation.—8. Observance; careful st 


A pri d pet 
tention to rule, custom, Or precept, and | 
S 3 : bed or requiret 


formance of whatever is preser 


Obsolescent. ] > P 
t The Character of Æneas is filled gE a “ 
and a superstitious Observation of Prodigh S, br Na SI 
Predictions. Addison, Spectarh 3 


vances 

9. A rite; a ceremony; an Dor 
D nd. 
Now our observation is per ALN. p, iv. 1" 


a 
i i servations In gathering %3 
aey noa tea magicall ober pier ae 
> F ratin YEN, 
The archbishop went about the r ally i 
wardly, as one not used to that kind, E 
rd’ r. r „h of Brg 
aS Mate, in R. W. Dixon's Hist oira k 
$ ee yehal.— 
Acronychal observation. Settzened t wi iy 
observation (miit), eer especially aa we 
movements of mo ton en sie ; 
J g, — Eye-a1 


si 
of 


by instrumental me 


tion. ete. (see 7 
P. 


servation + -at as 
in observation, especiais 
out experimentation: AS 
Already Harvey, Boyle na Tm 
prosecuting the oeni ie open 
rich mines on wen a RoE 


_ Derived from or Bee 

es this sense usually OPP gely mi 
Sir Charles Lyell has BA truly 

tablishment of ‘Geology Geiktey 


peen very Care- 

hay srvationally. 
e Moor } and obee ree. 4 
pop. SC ue 


Oey >t 


— F. observa- 
le = 7 

ii t. osservatore, < 

vateh, ob- 


pserver. sty before mention- 
nO pills of Mortality account of the 


„n us the bes 


tr. of Juve ae 
= wi) qe; pl. observa- 

of tya-to-Th); m.; pl. 008 : 
gb-AY pbservatoire = Sp. Pg. ob 
+ Oe) CNL. observatorium, 
£ observe.] T A 

apart for, and fitted with 


ji A 
er tlres o 
puilding 


i ~vations of natu- 
aking, observe a 


“astronomical or am 
ronomical obse: 

An asttruments the g 
J freedom from Ge 
t, W unas erwise facilitate ob- 
jon at such an altitude 
e view, such as & look- 
station, Or & belvedere. 
See magnetic. 
ret. and pp- observed, 
observer = Sp. Pg. ob- 
rrar=lt.osservare, <L. observare, watch, no te , 
mark, heed, guard, keep, pay Aue to, re- 
rani, comply with, ete., < ob, befor e, t servare, 
Heep: see serve, and ef. conserve, preserve, 1e- 
gece] I, trans. 1. To regard with attention 
or careful scrutiny, as for the purpose of dis- 
covering and noting something; watch; take 
note of: as, to observe trifles with interest; to 
duerce one’s every movement. 

Remember that, as thine eye observes others, so art thou 
herred by angels and by men. Jer. Taylor. 
Changing shape 
To oherce the sequel, saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband. Milton, P. L., X. 334. 
D i cme fo take careta 
Specially J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 208. 
a t to Syatomatic in- 
Neal purpose: as, y oh some scientific or prac- 
ema for the purpose p serve natural phenom- 
t0 obserce viet mata g their laws; 
purpose of forecasting th indications for the 
"cation, 3, g the weather. See ob- 


Studyin 
Fe at ction of the sun in order to determine the 
ough the equino, Sanizted the times of its passag 
Xes and solstices eee 
r To see; parcels feomband Holden, Astron., p. 121. 
adeten  perCeive; notice: r 
letects discover: TRAS; remark; hence, 
ching; to obser? e observed a stranger 
serve one’s uneasiness. 
; b 
‘nch as he hath Honourable action, 


Sred in noble ladies. 


Ty } 

peaton nimiae ı l. of the S., Ind., i. 1. 111. 
Savoy, undance of Butterflies in many 
ae Coryat, Crudities, I. 86. 

Merced she rae ce, a moment’s space, 

2 aang and beautiful. 

in; k 

T > g and Book, I. 181. 


-Magn 
observe (0% 
m, observing. 


D had seen h 


3 or remark non 5 ; in’), t < L. obsign: 1 
j Say; menti < upon; re- Sejanus, iv. 3- obsignt (ob-sin j} v.t. [< L. obsignare, seal up, 
E Mention: as, what did Bee : Coie before, + signare, mark, seal: see sign, v.) 
nt a See Beeston 5 And, when I want fees Tilsendforyou. | To seal, or ratify by sealing; obsignate. 
he 28d yet he ae in with others, 3 Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i= The sacrament of His and Blood, whereby He doth 
ndies; and this T ato read his Gh ; b-zer’vi-sér), n. [Irreg. < obser- represent, and unto our faith give and obsign unto us Him- 
e Was mightily ae ong to a observicert (ọb-zèr ? 1J Aser- self wholly, with all the merits and glory of His Body and 
apology i a vance (confused with service) t Rare 7 self wholly, 7 radford, Letter on the Mass, Sept. 2, 1554. 
1Y, that it (2) wa ,IV.9%. vant; an observer (in sense $): septa = iø'nāt), v. t. [< L. obsignatus, 
[2] was a lett ; ; a you all cumula- obsignatet (ob-sig’nat), v. t. [S a. a 
PE ithad Ga you a Man yuan Daal observicer, Gots Tricks, iii. 5. . of obsignare, sealup: see obsign.] Toseal; 
or What he Ugh ampus-end fie ah = be Ppr. of observe, ratify; confirm. 
Eliot, A ant ae observing (ob-zèr ving), p Ou ntive As circumcision was a seal of the covenant made with 
hones z m Bede, I. 317. v.) Watchful; observant; atte sees Atanan and his posterity, so keeping the sabbath did 
treat qx egard with Jack knew his friend, but hop’ in that i the covenant made with the children of Israel 


» Prioress's Tale, 1, 179. 
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Must be my heir; and this IEE me, 
: B. Jonson, Volpone, i 1 
Obserce her with all sweetness; humour her ir 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, lii. 1 
6. To adhere to and carry out in practice; co : 
form to or comply with; obey: as, to obse fed 
the regulations of society; to “observe the ie z 
prieties. op 
How thanne he that obeerreth o s 
gifnesse of the remenaunt of nis other ners ior: 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
I know not how he’s cured; f 
He ne'er observes any of our prescriptions. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 4. 
Observe your distance ; and be sure to stand 
Hard by the Cistern with your Cap in hand 
Oldham, A Satyr Address’d to a Friend (ed. 1703). 
The enemies did not long observe those courtesies which 


men of their rank, even when opposed to ea 
I S ach ot a 
the head of armies, seldom neglect. mui 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
7. To keep with due ceremonies; celebrate: as 
to observe a holiday; to observe the sabbath. 
Ye ill observe the feast of unleavened bread. 
Ex. xii. 17. 
They eate mans flesh; obserue meales at noone and 
night. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 841. 


A score of Indian tribes . . . observed the rites of that 
bloody and horrible Paganism which formed their only re- 


7 


ligion. R. Choate, Addresses, p. 16. 
=Syn. 1. To eye, survey, serutinize.— 3, Notice, Behold, 
ete. (8 e).—1. Keep, etc. (see celebrate), regard, fulfil, 


conform to. 
TI, intrans. 1. To be attentive; take note. 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on’t. 
Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 33. 
I do love 
To note and to observe. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
2. To remark; comment: generally with upon 
or @7i. 
We have, however, already observed upon a great draw- 
back which attends such benefits. Brougham. 
observer (gb-zér’ ver), n. 1. One who observes 
or takes notice; a spectator or looker-on: as, 
a keen observer. 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 


Shak., J. C., i. 2, 202 
But Churchill himself was no superficial observer. He 


really was. 3 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii 
2. One who is engaged in habitual or sys 
tematic observation, as for scientific purposes 


knew exactly what his interest 


especially, one who is trained to make certain 


special observations with accuracy and unde 
proper precautions: 
server; a corps of observers. 


An observer at any point of the earth, by noting the local j 
ht gems in the last century the curious practice of calling 


time at his station when the moon has any given rig 

ascension, can thence determine 

ment of Greenwich time. 
Newcomb 


holds they are corporeal, an 
are mortal, live, and dye. 

3. One who observes or 
regulation, or rite; one who 
or fulfils anything: as, a careful o 
proprieties; an observer of 


It is the manner of all barbarous nations to be very SU- 


perstitious, and diligent observers of old customes. 


obsess (ob-ses’), v. t 


as, an astronomical ob- 


the corresponding mo- 


and Holden, Astron., p- 3T. 


sellus, . . . a great bserver of the nature of devils, i i pe s 
Tena MN nd have aérial bodies; that they belonging to a siege, < obsidio(n-), a siege, < 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., I. § 2. 


5 obsignation 

here is some zoul of good 

Would men erinit distil it a aa oy 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 5. 


88 (ob. 7 [< L. obsessus, pp. 
onata sit on or in, remain, sit down, ee 
pesiege, < ob, before, + sedere, sit: see sit aes 
sion, ete. Cf. assess, possess.) 1+ To besiege; 
beset; compass abont. í a 


It is to be feared that where mai 
cesse, and the z e maiestie approcheth to ex- 
r ovum tote 
Ae aT Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, ii. 4. 
- 10 attack, vex, or plague from without 
Bete a hout, as a 
evil spirit. See obsession, bE ie 
The familiar spirit ma; 
ar s y bea human ghos 
demon and may either be a enon Or ee eee 
ety us only to come into his presence, which is zome- 
KORET arrena as piete in disease the demon 
inatde genni aes patient, i. p controls him from 
b 4 bok Encyc, Brit., VIL 63. 
pei nine ate gn), n. [= F. obsession = 
3 : oba ion = Pg. obsessão = It. ossessione, < 
me pee a Hone nes < obsidere, besiege: 
see obsess. . The act of besieging; persis- 
tent assault. UE alee 
When the assassination of Henry IV. gav 
. gave full rein to 
the Ultramontane party at ETE eae of papers 
ron became more importunate, and even menacing. 
Eneye. Brit., V.173. 
2. Continuous or persevering effort supposed 
to be made by an evil spirit to obtain mastery 
of a person; the state or condition of a person 
so vexed or beset: distinguished from posses- 
sion, or control by a demon from within. 
Grave fathers, he's possest; again, I say, 
Possest : nay, if there be ion and 
Obzexzion, he has both. B. on, Volpone, V. 8. 
_ Obsession of the Devil is distinguished from Possession 
in this: In Possession, the Evil One was said to enter into 
the Body of the Man; in Obseasion, without entering into 
the Body of the Person, he was thought to besiege and 
torment him without. 
Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (777), p. 142, note. 
obsidian (gb-sid’i-an), n. [= F. obsidiane, ob- 
sidienne = Sp. Pg. obsidiana, < L. obsidiana, a 
false reading for obsiana, a mineral supposed 
to be obsidian, Obsidianus, a false reading for 
Obsianus, < Obsius, erroneously Obsidius, the 
name of a man who, according to Pliny, found 
it in ‘‘Ethiopia.”] A volcanic rock, in a vitre- 
ous condition, and closely resembling ordinary 
bottle-glass in appena eg and texture. Obsid- 
_ ian usually contains about 70 per cent. of silica, and is the 
; vitreous form of a trachyte or rock consisting lay of 
sanidine. It is of various colors, black, brown, and gray- 
y ish green being the most common. Obsidian often occurs 
in a coarsely cellular form, and passes into pumice. See 
cut under conchoidal. 
In consequence of its {obsidian's] having been often 
imitated in black glass, there arose among collectors of 


all antique pastes “obsidiana,” Encyc. Brit., XVIL 717. 


obsidional (ob-sid’i-d-nal), a. [= F. Sp. Pg. 
obsidional = It. ossidionale, < L. obsidionalis, 


obsidere, besiege: see obsess.| Pertaining to 
a siege.—Obsidional coins. See coin}.— Obsidional 
crown. See crown. = | 2. 5 
(ob-sid’i-O-na-r1), 4. [< L. as if 
*obsidionarius. < obsidio(n-), & siege: See, ob- 
sidional.] _ Obsidional; coined or struck in a 
besieged place. 


Spenser, State of Ireland. These obsidionary Conan poins may he ie see 
7 ; y ably unique piece 
Himself often read useful discourses to his senan EA the only rare and probably iv Ay O. oth ser., XT 94. 


the Lord's day, of which he was always a Very 
solemn observer. Bp. 


He [Lord Dorset] was so strict an 


that no Consideration whatever could make him bre ki 


ior, Poems, 


4ł. One who watches with a view to servo jhe reach of 
an obsequious attendant or admirer; hence, 2 


toady; a sycophant. 
He was a follower of Germanicus, 


‘And still is an observer of his wiee na 
And children, though they be declined in grace. 


Observer of his Word “psy, 


observi es, 

y Dri etirement, L 588. 
ingi), adv. 

observingly (gb-zèr vingi), 00". ively: 

serving ee Y tentivo manner; attentively; 

fully. 


b- ae 
3 ae obsignationt (ob-sig-na shon), n. KLL. 


Atterbury- obsidioust (ob-sid‘i-us), a. [< L. as if *obsidi- 


< obsidium, a siege: see obsidional.) Be- 
setting; assailing from without. 
Safe from all obsidiows or insidious oppugnations, from 


fraud or violence. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 261. (Dacies.) 


it. 


igillationt (ob-sij-i-la’shon), n. <L. ob, be- 
ohit + LL. sigillare, seal: see seal: KA The 
act of sealing up. Maunder. 


natio(n-), a sealing up, <L.o 


obsignate 
lir out of it. oe 
after their delivery Eep AD x 


oe 
2 
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obstacle (ob’sta-k1), n. anda. [< ME. obstacle, 
< OF. obstacle, ostacle, F. obstacle = Sp. obstd- 
culo = Pg. obstaculo = It. ostacolo, < LL, ob- 
staculum, a hindrance, obstacle, < L. obstare, 
stand before, stand against, withstand, < ob, be- 
fore, against, + stare, stand: see state, stand.] 


obsignation 


gee absiqnate, obsign.] The act of sealing; rati- 
fication by sealing; confirmation. 

This is a sacrament, and not a sacrifice: for in this, using 
it as we should, we receive of God obsignation and full cer- 
tifleate of Christ’s body broken for our sins, and his blood 
shed for our iniquities. 


york ker Soc., 1853), TI. 289. } 
S oraina pyon (Parker Eranko h : I. x. 1. That which opposes or stands in the 
obsignatoryt (ob-sig’na-to-ri). a. [< L. as if Way; something that obstructs progress; a hin- 


seal up: see obsig- 


pas drance or obstruction. 
confirming by seal- 


If all obstacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, 
As my ripe revenue and due by birth. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., iii. 7. 156. 
I fear you will meet with divers obstacles in the Way, 
which, if you cannot remove, you must overcome. 
Howell, Letters? ii. 1, 
The Egyptians warned me that Suez was a place of ob- 
stacles to pilgrims. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 90. 


2. Objection; opposition. 

Whan the Chane saghe that thei made non obstacle to 

performen his Commandement, thanne he thoughte wel. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 226. 
Obstacle-race, 2 race, as ina steeplechase, in which ob- 
stacles have to be surmounted or circumvented, 

For some time he becomes engaged in a terrible obsta- 
cle-race, and makes little progress. : 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 93. 
=$yn. Difieulty, Obstacle, Obstruction, Impediment, check, 
barrier. A digiculty embarrasses, an obstacle stops us. We 
remove [or overcome] the one, we surmount the other. 
Generally the first expresses something arising from the 
nature and circumstances of the affair; the second some- 
thing arising from a foreign cause. _An obstruction blocks 
the passage, and is generally put in the way intentionally. 
An impediment literally clogs the feet and so may con- 
tinue with one, hindering his progress, while a dificulty 
once overcome, an obstacle once surmounted, or an ob- 
struction once broken down, leaves one free to go forward 
without hindrance. 

“The Conquest of Mexico” was achieving itself under 
dificulties hardly less formidable than those encountered 
by Cortes. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 

The great obstacle to progress is prejudice. 

Bovée, Summaries of Thought, Prejudice. 

In general, contest by causing delay is so mischievous 
an obstruction of justice that the courts ought to be astute 
to detect it and prompt to suppress it. 

The Century, XXX. 328. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Haye we march’d on without impediment. 
Skak., Rich, ITI., v. 2. 4. 


II, a. Obstinate; stubborn. [Proy. Eng. or 
humorous. ] 


*obsignatorius, < obsignare, 
nate, obsign.) Ratifying; 
ing; confirmatory. 


Obsignatory signs. 
tee Ward, in Parr’s Letters of Usher, p. 441. 


obsolesce (ob-s6-les’), v. i.; pret. and pp. obso- 
lesced, ppr- obsolescing. [K L. obsolescere, pp- 
obsoletus, wear out, fall into disuse, grow old, 
decay, inceptive of obsolere (rare), wear out, de- 
cay, appar. < ob, before, + solere, be wont; or 
else < obs-, a form of ob-, + olere, grow (cf. ado- 
lescent).] To become obsoleseent; fall into 
disuse. 

Intermediate between the English which I have been 
treating of and English of recent emergence stands that 
which is obsolescing. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 266. 

obsolescence (ob-s0-les’ens), n. [<obsolescen(t) 
+ -ce.] 1. The state or process of becoming 
obsolete.—2. In entom., an obsolete part of 
a mark, stria, ete.: as, a band with a central 
obsolescence. 
obsolescent (ob-sd-les’ent), a. [< L. obsoles- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of obsolescere, fall into disuse: see 
obsolesce.| 1. Becoming obsolete: passing out 
of use: as, an obsolescent word or custom. 
All the words compounded of here and a preposition, 


except hereafter, are obsolete or obsolescent. 
Johnson, Dict., under Hereout. 


Almost always when religion comes before us histori- 
it is seen consecrating . . . conceptions obsolete or 
nt. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 229. 
2, In entom., somewhat obsolete: imperfectly 
visible. =Syn. 1. Ancient, Old, Antique, etc. See ancient). 
obsolete (ob’so-let), a. [= F. obsolète = Sp. 
Pg. obsoleto = It. ossoleto, < L. obsoletus, worn 
out, gone out of use, pp. of obsolescere, wear 
out: seo obsolesce.] 1. Gone out of use; no 
longer in use: as, an obsolete word ; an obsolete 
custom; an obsolete law. Abbreviated obs. 
But most (Orders) are very particular and obsolete in 
their Dress, as being the Rustic Habit of old times, with- 
out Linnen, or Ornaments of the present Age. Fie, Joan — that thou wilt be so obstacle! 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 19. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 17. 
What makes a word obsolete more than general agree- obstaclenesst, n. [< obstacle, a., + -ness.] Ob- 
ment to forbear? Johnson. stinacy. $ 
The fashion seems every day growing still more obsolete. How long shal I, liuing here in earth, stri nth vour 
Sre oi Ta TE T No. vs unfaythful obstaclenes ? ee a Se AIA on Bark ix. 
Fe eta eros aden yearsiago may to-day, Obstancet (ob’stans),n. [ME., taken in sense 
be merely an exploded fallacy or an obsolete theory. of ‘substance’; < OF. obstance, < L. obstantia, 
J. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p.18. a withstanding, resistance, < obstan(t-)s, ppr. 
2. In descriptive codl., indistinct; not clearly of obstare, withstand: see obstacle.] 1. Sub- 
or sharply marked; applied to colors, faded, stance; essence. 
dim: as, an obsolete purple; applied to orna- The obstance of this felynge [of delight produced in the 
ments or organs, very imperfectly developed, a aye ial lite ule or merae es fedde and 
B ns 5 a x y vike ma T an; 5 
hardly perceptible: as, obsolete strie, BPIREE, 7 OA Prose Treatines (Œ. E. T. S.) p. 18. 
ocelli. it is often employed to denote the lack or im- sae 
perfect development of a character which is distinct in 2. Opposition. A 
the opposite sex or in a kindred species or genus. =Syn. obstancyt (ob’stan-si), n. 
L Ancient, Ol, Antique, etc. See ancient, -cy)-] Same as obstance, 1. 
obsolete (ob so-lét), v.; pret. and pp. obsoleted, _It [the obstinacy of a wife] doth indeed but irrita reddere 
ppr. obsoleting. [< L. obsoletus, pp. of obsoles- sponsalia, annul the contract; after marriage it is of no ob- 
cere, wear out: see obsolete, a.] Į intrans. To Sancie. B. Jonson, Epicene, v. 3. 
“become obsolete; pass out of use. F. Hall. obsta principiis (ob’sti prin-sip‘i-is). [L. 
[Rare.] (Ovid, Rem. Amor., 91): obsta, 2d pers. sing. 
l TI} trans. To make obsolete; render disused. imp. of obstare, withstand; principiis, dat. of 
_ Those [books] that as to authority are obsoleted. principium, beginning.] Withstand the begin- 
> Roger North, Examen, p. 24. (Davies) nings—that is, resist the first insidious ap- 
tely (ob’s6-lét-li), adv. In descriptive proaches of anything dangerous or evil. 
., in an obsolete manner; not plainly: as, obstetric (ob-stet‘rik), a. [= F. obstétrique = 
soletely punctured, striate, etc. Sp. obstétrica, n., obstetrics; Pg. obstetrico, m., 
7 (ob’s6-lét-nes), x. 1. The state obstetrica, f., an obstetrician; < NL. obstetricus, 
lete or out of use. avar GO E bo Adjectives in -icus) of L. ob- 
alo stetricius E. obstetricious), pertaining to a 
Mangaages, sprees at once with dead midwife, neut. pl. obstetricia (> E. obstetricy), 
‘ obstetrics, < obstetrix, a midwife, lit. ‘she who 
‘Printing the Works of Shakspeare. stands before,’ sc. to assist, < obstare, pp. ob- 
odl., the state of being abor- status, stand before: see obstacle.) Same as ob- 
deyeloped as to be in- stetrical. 
ble. obstetrical (ob-stet‘ri-kal), a. [< obstetric + 
mn. [< obsolete + -al.] Of or pertaining to midwifery: as, obstet- 


obsolete; disuse; 
yn poten ea OC Chrstnias gam- pee lama. Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, Aly- 
i Dec 221817. obstetricatet (gb-stet’ri-kat), v. [< LL. obstet- 
obsolete + ricatus, pp. of obstetricare, be a midwife, < L. 
; obstetriz (-iric-), a midwife: see obstetrie.) I. 
intrans. To perform the office of a midwife. 
Nature does obstetricate, and do that office of herself 


__ when it is the proper season. F 
2 Evelyn, Sylva, ii. 6. (Daviex.) 


[As obstance (see 


ceps, forceps used in cases of difficult delivery. See cut 


rical skill; obstetrical surgery.— Obstetrical for- . 


Obstetri 

ical Fe 

Ss 6 handles; ; cep. 
n 

, and afte: 


Bo R 


locked tog 
delivery. 


II, trans A 
+ rans. LO assist opr 
the office of a mide nw 

None so obstetric, i 
both Brute and hi 


obstetrication 
stetricate + 


Bhan iar: oF 
Pevtaining to obstetves; abate 
} ly ng © produce or bring forth at 
ee is all humane teaching but maic t 
eee Cudworth, Intelle 
OBa CE (gb-stet‘riks), n 
see -ics.] That depar : us 
which deals with TRET of medical ir 
and care of w rition and the treatn 
and care of women during pregnancy ang iil 
birth; the practice of midwifery, ` alk 
obste ey (gb-stet’ri-si), n. 
tricic t. ostetricia, i., < L. PE a 
obste see Toston] et a Py 
Dunglison. [Rare.] eee 
obstetrist (gb-stet’rist), n. [< obstetr(ia) 
-ist.] k One versed in the study or skilled inth: 
practice of obstetrics; an obstetrician, 
The same consummate obstetrist . . . insisted upat 
rul e, now generally adopted, of not removing the plaea 
if it in any degree adhere. 
R. Barnes, Dis, of Women, mmi 
obstetrix (gb-stet’riks),. [= OF. obstetrie= 
Pg. obstetriz, < L. obstetrix, a midwife: a 
stetric.| A woman who renders profes ns! 
aid to women in labor; a midwife. ee 
obstinacy (ob’sti-na-si), n. [< ME. obstinat 
< OF. “obstinacie, < ML. obstinacia, obsi w 
yar. of obstinacio(n-), for obstinatio(n-), obst 
nateness: see obstinate and obstination.) 1 
character or condition of being obstinate; Et 
tinacious adherence to an opinion, pupo 
course of conduct, whether right or 
t or entreaty; è 
an unreasonable fis 


tical or gaan 
ctual syslen C ; 
[P]. of Obstetrie. 


And yf ther be eny restreynt, 
contradiccion 
owith to paye such jaa 
ete dees made Shtith Gils Œ. 


ieldi ar 
2. An unyielding ¢ 
tinued resistance to the Ta ne 
or to palliative measures: 
a fever or of & cold. =SyB- Trie, 
wilfulness, obduracy- See 
obstinate (ob stināt), a Eo 
OF. obstinat, also abstiney T 
obstinado = It. ostinato, c 
set, resolute, stubbor™ 
stinare, set one mm ar 
ob, before, T $ ma $ 
CE. destine, destinait nose, 
hering to an © 
onsen 
m eu J 
He thought he gy 
And gaue 
jg obstina 
The queen J tto ace lt 
ice, APY fon 
Stubborn to just Shak, jth 
w. 
dy in. 
erida 
indicati" 


i Jow 
I’m an obstinate old fol oy 


you shall now fin ast 
fs 5 r 
2, Springing from ° 
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ate t esolutions He that speaks for himself, being a traito 
psti one by obstinate re Temple. his treason ; thou art a capital OBUTE s enai 
5 is eel = Shirley, Traitor, ïi. D 

moved; The sage retired, who spends alone his 


1 r ` 
ar Aud flies th’ obstreperous voice of public pra 


raise, 
Crabbe, Works, I 


sonceal’d Many a dull joke honored wi ren 4 
Distt hen pe fault sided Hater : Tee Enket ee A 
„ond our teper, Task, iii, 40. =Syn. Tumultuous, boisterous, uproarious, 
ple, Refractory, Con- obstreperously (ob-strep’e-rus-li), adv. In an 
tracta yielding, dogged, obstreperous manner; loudly; clamorously :; 
ong, ible, firm, reS ee vociferously : as, to behave obstreperously. ` 
strong M manageal je Obstreperousness (ob-strep’e-rus-nes), n. The 


ly 2 i 

P resolute OF 
Stubborn } 
sten to a 
“pose 


> pur 
yn will car 


state or character of being obstreperous; cla- 
mor; rude outery. ý 

A numerous crowd of silly women and young people, 

, 


who seemed to be hugely taken and enamour’d with his ob- 
streperousness and undecent cants. 


Wood, Athen Oxon., If. 578, 

obstrictt (qb-strikt’), a. [< L. obstrictus, pp. of 

obstringere, bind about: see obstringe.] Bound- 
en; obliged. ‘ 

To whom he recogniseth hymself to be so moche indebt- 


ed and obstricte that non of thise your difficulties shalbe 
the stop or let of this desired conjunccion. 


State Papers, i. 252. (Halliwell.) 
obstriction (ob-strik’shon), n. [< L. as if *ob- 
strictio(n-), < obstringere, pp. obstrictus, bind 
about, bind up: see obstringe. Cf. constriction 
restriction.] ‘The condition of being bound or 

constrained; obligation. 
And hath full right to exempt 


nis outrage! 

Good-nature 
1 wild, k 

od ’s a child. £ 
jd’s Art of Love, ae 
eresractay 
, Xviii. 


ersist in 


i = ; 
h, d Man, Y 


Poldsmit 
obstinate anc 

vet the g 
biy of OY 
had made me: 
Goldsmith, Vic 


wall, still to 
upil indeed iS 
A gibbon gi ai H 
jde which 


ated. 


ight be excommunicati T RT ) a 
he Han nivil rights and im- Whom so it pleases him by choice 
prived of í Hist. Eng., Vi From national obstriction. Milton, S. A.,1. 312 


Macaulay, 
), adv. In an obsti- 
ess of purpose not to 
th difficulty; stub- 


r life. iee, 
ob'sti-nĝt-li 
er; with fixedn B 
orto be shaken W1 
iously. 
credence in My heart, 
o obstinately strong, t 
rt the attest of eyes and ea 
Shak., T. and C., 3 
selfe, at the beginning of his empire, 
Saal bent to ‘obtaine ynre sonable 
Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 91. 
The quality 


obstringet (ob-strinj’), v. t. [< L. obstringere, 
bind about, close up by binding, < ob, before, 
about, + stringere, strain: see strain}, strin- 
gent.) To bind; oblige; lay under obligation. 
Jow much he. . . was and is obstringed and bound to 


you 


prise 


An esperance 5i 


G tiner, i u re "i R, aT 5 
an Toth inve zardiner, in Pococke’s Records of Reformation, I. 95. 


((Encye. Dict.) 
stropulous (ob-strop‘i-lus), a. A vulgar cor- 
iption of obstreperous. 

I heard him very obstropulous in his sleep. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, viii. 
obstruct (ob-strukt’), v. t. [K< L. obstructus, 
pp. of obstruere (> It. ostruire = Pg. Sp. obstruir 


Fer Vespasian fe 
he was not £0 6 Tl 
matters. 


cbstinateness (ob’stinat-nes), n. 
of being obstinate obstinacy. 3 
An ill fashion of stifness and inflexible obstinatertess, 
abvomly refusing to stoop. 
oian Bp. Hall, Sermons, Rom. xii. 2. 
obstinationt (ob-sti-na’shon), n. [Early mod. 
E. obstynacyon, < OF. obstination, F. obstina- 
fin = Sp. obstinacion = Pg. obstinação = It. 
otinazione, € L. obstinatio(n-), firmness, stub- 
tomness, < obstinare, set one’s mind firmly 
upon, resolve upon: see obstinate.] Obstinate’ 
Telstanee to argument, persuasion, or entreaty; 
pil pertinacity, especially in an unreason- 
alle or evil course; stubbornness; obstinacy. 
Jer, Taylor. 
Gol doth not charge angels in this tex i + 
hall charge angels in this text [Job iv. 18] with 
wikia e ainat or any heinous crime, but only 
shstined A mess, infirmity. Donne, Sermons, xxii. 
i ee ead), a. [As obstin(ate) + -ed2.] 
A aan e obstinate or obdurate. 
t glorious bight. Jon eyes against the raies 
oše spirita, saich shineth in our dayes; 
é te the Ton stin'd in old musty Error, 
ee eh day and night at y 
Watr, tr. of Du a yeandeat Doors doth knock. 
Ohstipatey ecks, ii., The Magnificence. 


wp, obstrue 
structure. 
block up; stop up or close, as a way or pas 
save: fill with obstacles or impediments tha 
prevent passing. 
Obstruct the mouth of hell 
For ever, and seal up his ravenous jaws. 


etrice= 
e oÈ 


‘Tis he th’ obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear. 
Pope, 

2, To hinder from passing; stop; impede i 
any way; check. 

From hence no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 

Star interposed, however small, he sees. S 
Milton, P. L., V. 257. 
I don’t know if it be just thus to obstruct the union of 
man and wife. ` 
On the new stream rolls, 


Whatever rocks obstruct. _ 
Browning, 


— F. obstruer), build before or against, block 
t, < ob, before, + struere, build: see 
Cf. construct, instruct, ete.] 1. To 


Milton, P. L., x. 636. 


Messiah, l. 41. 


Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvii. 


By the Fireside. 


d eGangotri 


obstupefaction 

trees; the obstruction of 
3 t on 
ments.— 2, That wi 


Feat oe progress or move- 
: th which a passage is block- 
a Tee or action of any kind hindered or 
ries ed; anything that stops, closes, or bars 
peel pol impediment; hindrance: as, 
structions ti igation; 5 ion t 
Hist 9 navigation; an obstruction to 


eM fost to any formal capacity: there Is no oh- 
trict, Shak., T. N., ii, 5. 129, 
A popular mbly free from obstructions. Swift. 


In this country for the last fe 
t s last few years the € 
has been the chief obstruction to tha Ope Gale 


s : > Emeran, Affairs in Kansas, 
t. Stoppage of the vital function; death. 


Ay, but to die, and 
but e, 4 go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction. and to rot. 2 


Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 119. 


Z Syst atic and persistent factions opposi- 
lon, especially in a legislative body; factious 


attempts to hinder, delay, defeat, or annoy. 
Every form of revolt or obstructi: ish i 
a r j truction to this bare 
is a crime of unpardonable AETR nioe en 
Fortnightly Rer., N. S., XL. 141. 
Obstruction had been Seo Eas to defeat not only 


bills restraining the liberty of th bi R 
many other measures. y of the subject in Ireland, but 


J. Bryce, New Princeton Rev., III. 52, 
=Syn. 2. Dificulty, Impediment, cte. (see obstacle), bar, 


barrier. 

obstructionism (gb-struk’shon-izm), n. [< 2b- 
struction + -ism.] The principles and prac- 
tices of an obstructionist, especially in a legis- 
lative body; systematic or persistent obstruc- 
tion or opposition, as to progress or change. 

obstructionist (oọb-struk‘shon-ist), n. [< ob- 
struction + -ist.) One who factiously opposes 
and hinders the action of others; specifically. 
one who systematically, persistently, and fac- 
tiously hinders the transaction of business in 
a legislative assembly; an obstructive; a fili- 
buster. 

In his (Gallatin’s] efforts this year and in subsequent 
years to cut down appropriations for the army, navy, and 
civil service, he was rarely successful, and earned much 
ill-will as an obstructionist. H. Adams, Gallatin, p. 189. 

obstructive (ob-struk’tiv),¢.andn. [= F. ob- 

structif = Sp. Pg. obstructive = It. ostruttivo, < 
L. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, obstruct: see ob- 
struct.| I, a. 1. Serving or intended to ob- 
struct, hinder, delay, or annoy: as, obstructive 
parliamentary proceedings. 

The North, impetuous, rides upon the clouds. 

Dispensing round the Heav'ns obstructive gloom. 
Glover, On Sir Isaac Newton. 

Within the walls of Parliament they began those obetruc- 
fire tactics which afterwards deprived Parliament of no 
small share of its high repute and of itsancient authority. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXILL. 267. 
2. Given to obstructing or impeding: as, an 
obstructive official. 

The Cadi and other Turkish officials were insolent and 
obstructive, so L have got them in irons in the jail, with six 
of my force doing duty over them. 3 

‘Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. uL 

II. n. One who or that which obstructs. (a) 
One who or that which opposes progress, reform, or 
change. 

Episcopacy . . 
diffusion of schi: 


t 


n 


_ . was instituted as an obstructive to the 


sm and heresy. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 149. 


(0b'sti-pa : Xi arene 
Kateg, Su-pat), v. t.; pret. ae 3 o3 . delay: as, progress “Tncompetent obstructives” are no doubt very objection 
at sthnn obstipating, I< ML Bae pp. Obst = a cos interna ealtce oigh not able people, but they do less injury to any cause than is 
eror Lare, stop up, CL, ob. aeni ipatus, pp. is often obstructed by ; g ate My indisereet advocates. ; 
ia soe constipate.) Te against, + stipare, entirely stopped. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 123. 
4h TL : o stop up, as chinks. T confess the continual Wars between Tonquin and C> %) One who factiously seeks to obstruct, hinder, or delay 
Pation (ob-stj chin China were enough to obstruct the designs of making C) One wha on of business, especially legislative business. 
i a Dampier, Voyages, IL. i. 103 -li), ade. Inan ob- 


a Voyage to this last. 


- obstructively (gb-struk’tiv 


tio(n, < x 
, S obstipare i i delay inten- > : by way of obstructi 
; » Stop up: s i- To obstruct process, in law, to hinder or delay inten- -structive manner by way of obstruction. 
act of stopping aD) ae tionally tie ofeers of the law inthe ee oE cbstructiveness (gb-struk’tiv-nes), n. Ten- 
. iv s s m jes: W.=Syi. ah par r . i 
tant affectione ostiveness; constipation. duties Ei punishes Te choke dam up, embarrass. dency to obstruct or oppose ; persistent oppo- 
y ricade, blockade, arre S 2 to the transaction of business; ob- 


pus of the 


or ¢ 
8 givin 
o 


sical See ob ; 
Sbstruction to the pass ee obstacle 
2 


ical 


Flint, Pract. of [Rare.] 


[< obstruct, v.] An obstruction. 


sition, as t 
structive conduct or tactics. 


obstructor (ob-struk’tor), n. [< L. as if *ob- 


obstruct: 


-strep'e-rā Med., p. 308. % < obstruere, pp. obstructus, 
Strep’ e-y: Š P. I begg'd structor, > 
ppr. a) ee i.; pret. and Hin harden for return. h t see obstruct.| Same as obstructer. 
To make a 4 ing. [<obstrep- _ Cees. ; Which soon a See hislust One of the prineipal leading Men in tbat Insurrection, 
oud, clamorous Being anoue [in some editions abatra A eet g el and likewise one of the chief bstructors of t e Union. ge 
thump a and him. Shak., that , Chro zi 
d ot meberated th b -struk’tér), n. One who or retyé-ent), a. and n. [< L. ob- 
end e abbess Obstructer (ob-s > > ent (ob’stré-ent) 
© alash, ther gold-headed cane which obstructs, hinders, or retards. Also ob opstrment or a abstruere, abstrue E E 
strepiermn ve Shandy, vii. 22. obstruction (ob-struk’shgn), 2- (=F. ei ma Ta T E ne ae ially, 
ona, CT on [< LL. ob- tion = P aruccion == Pg. obstrucção = c hin ock he natural passages 
ne a pestrepere, clamor at, Be = Sp ee an a building before anything that blocks up Oe 
f. pé ı Upon, + stre- ASET $ < obstruere, PP- a-pé-fa’shi a (KL. 
ery teiteperous.| Matic, T Sets a Boosk UP, Cast, obstruct: see obstupef (ob-sti-pe-fa ale Ae 
a Making structus, build before or ag 1 blocking obstupet ppr. of obstupefaccre, st 


? amorous; vociferous; 1. The act of obstructing, 


» Maid in the Mill, iii. 1. struction of a road oF thoroug' 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


arcotie ; stul 


obstruct. | ing a j 
Obstreperous can) | up, or impeding passage, oF the fact a pa EA pé-fak’shon), 
ite gerturn my house obstructed; the act of impeding p a ob- ostupefazione, 
owley, Wold? : movement; a stopping or retar fare by felled obstupefacere, Pp- obstupefactus, as 


Hi aridwar 
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obstupefaction 4068 Pia 
a seo obstupefy.] Stupefaction. Howell, The act of obtaining, procuring, or getting; at- IL. intrans. ime Neate 
i Do ona’s Grove, p. 109 tainment. We must not bia ¢ Protest 


hem Bood s [Rare 


‘obstupefactivet (ob-stu’pé-fak-tiy), a. [Asob- What is chiefly sought, the obtainment of love or quict- them. Wit BDeed, pa 
Vater, s but 
Ou, 


stupefact(ion) + -ive. Cf. stupefactive.] Stu- ness? Millon, Colasterion, obtestatet (ob-tes’tăt 
8’ta 


e tion of the comforts and luxuries 

j mg. Placing A large propor a i À Pp. of obtestari A 
s 5 = h of life within our reach, and rendering the obtainment of ari, ca 5 
obstuperyt (ob-stti"pé-f1), v.t. [= It. ostupefar % RICT comparatively casy among the great mass of To obtest. 7 call as a With 

< L. obstupefacere, astonish, amaze, stupefy, < the sons of toil. Gladstone, Dido herself, wit} 

ob, before, + stupefacere, stupefy: see stupor.) ontect (ob-tekt’), a. [< L. obtectus, pp. of ob- poeto unbound, ceed gitte in h 

To stupefy. aoe ner tegere, cover over, < ob, over, + tegere, pp. tec- adie to die, the gods aia w Be, an 
_ Bodies more dull and obstupiyying, to which theyim- js, gover. Cf. protect.] In entom., same as oht tati Vicars, tr, op date 

pute this loss of memory, obtected. estation (ob-tes-ta/gho x 

a shor 


ry. à ) 
notati il Latham. z ae 
AoA ep aaa Le ala ie a ) obtected (ob-tek’ted), a. [< obtect + -ed2.] Soe: an adjuring, an oa 
obtain (ob-tan’), v. [< ME. ee (nor ounn); 1. Covered; protected; especially, in zoöl., cov- R 0 witness: see obte 
€ OF. obtenir, F. obtenir = Sp. obtener = Fg. 00- Sied with a hard shelly case.— 2. In entom. esung; a protesting + 
ter = It. ottenere, < L. obtinere, hold, keep, get, = 5 i lt words, as by cali: in ea 
ter = It. ott Oro holi Seo enant, Concealed under a neighboring part: specifi- tig,” y calling Q 
acquire, Cob, upon, or trans. 1. To get; Ally said of the hemielytra of a hemipterous a 3 
Cf. attain, contain, ete.) I. trans. 1. get; insect when they are covered by the greatly ,, Whether it be by way of ey 
+ procure; secure; acquire; gain: as, to obtain RE MEIN eike soutelu in tha miation or wondering j excela 
i this lenve of absence; fo obtain riches, CPlarged and shield-like scutellum, as in the or taking God and the worprecation or oto 
genyn o S REA family Scutelleride: opposed to detected.—op- Putte gid to wi nee Ursin 
It may be that I may obtain children by BS oo tecte moramorpNosisie metamorphosis characterized Antonio asserted thi ane Arte of prt 
MELISS by an obtected pupa.— Obtected pupa, a pupa in which I what to think of it, > Yt” greate op 


tr 


Since his exile she hath despised me most, the legs and other organs are not free, the whole being 2 Evelyn 
Forsworn my company and rail’d at me, inclosed with the body in a horny case, as in most Diptera a An earnest Or pressing yo, ul 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. and Lepidoptera. The older entomologists, following Fa- tion; an entreat y 8 reque: 


bricius, limited this term to pupæ which have the organs ja Suppli. 


Shak., T. G. of V., iii, 2. 5 > 
outlined on the covering case, as in the Lepidoptera, cor- 


Our humblest petitions And obtestat 
t 


I come with resolution F ¥ 5 z Milto in 
5 responding to the chrysalids or masked pupe of later Milton, Articles of p% at his feg 
RETR SAET l., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2, Writers. Compare coarctate. See cut under Diptera. obtortiont (ob-tdr’sho Of Peace with the i 


REIA fet n), n 
3 obtectovenose (ob-tek-tō-vē'nös), a. [< L. ob- a twisting, writhing 3:22 [S LL. ob 
oi Succe: e o > hing, : 4. Oblo 
The Duke of Somerset desired the Succession, but the tectus, covered over (see obtect), + venosus, ve- „pp. obtortus, twist 8, distortion, <], 


Duke of York obtained it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 185. e A harag the principal guere, twist » writhe, < o) Bene 
tain: r . Piya 5 se: sS a V Ose. d +) DAVINE 1 f uere, twist: see tort, 19, before, 4 
ee reach} arrive at. [Obsolete or snd longitudinal veins held together by simple tion. ri] A twist dis 
Looking also for the arrival of the rest of his consorts ; Mee said of leaves. Lindley. [Not in etn have issued those strange oto; 
whereof one, and the principal one, hath not long since Se. Ries = = ae a ar prop! ieoten to private RESIN artions otten 
obtained its port. Hakluyt (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 459). obtemper (ob-tem’pér), v. t. [= F. obtempérer Bp. Hall, Works, VITI. 509 


As this is a thing of exceeding great difficulty, the end = Sp. obtemperar = It. ottemperare, < L. obtem- obtrectt (ob-irekt’), v. t, KL ienai 
i re, de. 


is seldom obtained. Bacon, Physical Fables, iii, Expl. perare, comply with, obey, < ob, before, + tem- tract from, disparage, < ob ame 

8. To attain or reach by endeavor; succeed perare, observe measure, be moderate: see tem- draw: see treat, Ch. detract) te (itr 

in (reaching, receiving, or doing something); Per, v.] To obey; yield obedience to; specifi- calumniate. Slander: 

manage, cally, in Scots law, to obey or comply with (the Thou dost obtrect my flesh and blood, 
‘And other thirtie obtained that the Sunne should stand Judgment of a court): sometimes with to or unto. Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quare) iy À 

still for them, as Joshua. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 172. The feruent desire which I had to obtemper vnto your obtrectationt (ob-trek-ta’shon), n. [=0F AR, 


Majestie’s commandement . . . encouraged mee, trectation = It. obtrettazione, t L obtrectatia( j 
? . 2), 


Mr. John Eliot . . . hath obtained to preach to them ae ings ( 
{Indians}... . in their own language. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith (Ep. Ded.) (Davies) detraction, disparagement, ¢ obirectare, deal 
ander; detre- 


Winthrop, Hist. New. England, IT. 362. obtemperatet (ob-tem’pér-at), v. t. [< L. ob- from, disparage: see obtrect.] $I 
I would obtain to be thought not so inferior as your temperatus, pp. of obtemperare, obey: see ob- tion; calumniation. 
selves are superior to the most of them who receiy’d their temper.] To obey; yield obedience to. Bailey, 


counsel. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 4. 1731 When thon art returned to thy several distractions that 

5 Ras fol. A vanities shall pull thine eyes, and obtrectation and libel. 

Hence—4. To achieve; win. obtend}(ob-tend’),v.¢. [< L. obtendere, stretch lous defamation of others shall pull thine ears, . . , thea 
I might have obtained the cause I had in hand without or draw before, < ob, before, + tendere, stretch: + + > compel thy heart . . . to see God. 

casting such blemish upon others as I did. see tend.] 1. To oppose; hold out in opposi- Donne, Sermons, x. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 142. obtrectatort (ob’trek-ta-tor),n, [=OF. obiree 


tion. 
Echinades, made famous by that memorable Sea-battell = 4 tateur, < L. obtrectator, a detractor, ¢ obtrectars 
s ` iat Twas given to you your darling son to shrowd, yess A WATS) : 1 
thieroiobtained against the pune R Sandys, Tray snema To ee the dastard from the fighting crowd, detract: see obtrect.) One who obtreets orca 
5t. To hold; keep; maintain possession of. And for a man obtend an empty cloud. ? lumniates; a slanderer, 
His mother then is mortal, but his Sire Dryden, Æneid, x. 126. Some were of a very strict life, and a great deal morli 
He who obtains the monarchy of Heaven. . 2. To pretend; allege; plead as an excuse; borious in their cure than their oblrectators. e Tara) 
Milton, P. R., i. 87. offer as the r thi Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 05. (Dane 
Syn. Attain, Obtain, Procure. See attain omaha ronson Obanyuling: ‘oit-liir), a {Cob 
= “y " 5 5 F) ri q : -tri-ang'gū-lür), € rh 
micas: y ae Thou dost with lies the throne invade, obtriangular (ob-tri-ang gular), 4 ; 
IL, intrans. 1. To os ONES) what one desires Obtending Heaven for whate’er ills befal. triangular.) In zoöl., triangular with the apex 
Pun ten cra sprevail; succeed. Dryden, Diad, i. 161. jn reverse of the ordinary or usual position 


[< LL. obiritio(r), 

tritus, brais, 
h: see {rile 
away by int: 


Boke ay onchaate me, I may . . . sing some mourning ohtenebratet (ob-ten’é6-brat), v. t [< LL. ob- obtrition (ob-trish’on), n. ; 
a geeninivatery hearse. tenebratus, pp. of obtenebrare, make dark, dark- contrition, < L. oblerere, pp. M 
Mor, Thou dost obtain, B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels,i.1. €n, < 0b, before, + tenebrare, make dark, < tene- crush, < ob, against, + terere, m 
‘Moo credulous is the Confuter, if he thinke to obtaine 2”@, darkness: sce tenebre.] To make dark; A breaking or bruising; awearing 


with me or any right discerner. : darken. Minsheu. tion. Maunder. d pp. obirudid. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. ohtenebrationt (ob-ten-é-bra’shon), n. [= It. obtrude (gb-tréd’), v5 pror an kistor pes 
Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d — ottenebrazione, < LL. obtenebratio(n-), < obtene- ppr. obtruding. [$ L. obtrud Cr rudere, tiris 
At first with Psyche. — Tennyson, Princess, vi. brare, make dark: see obtenebrate.] A darken- upon, thrust into, < 0b, befor i ranë: 
a Pa eapon eartthatifroely asks ing; the act of darkening; darkness. [Rare.] Cf. extrude, intrude, poi aed 
ei Whittier, Hermit of the Thebaid. PE sere pace or vertigo there is an obtenebration thrust prominent Bet P 
: be common or customary; prevail or be Bue romance of-turning See Nat. Hist. ete Rout solicitat: 
> eaalpedin practice: bain vogue elt good; ohtensiont (ob-ten'shon), n. [CLs obientio(n), and or upon any one: olien g 
some country districts. - a covering, veiling, obscurity, < L. obtendere, obtrude one’s self or one itwett 
Boe county ol - pp. obtentus, a covering over: seeobtend.] The son’s notice. them, truth as par 
t hath obtained in ages far removed from the first that act of obtending. Johnson. The thing they shun doth follow sledge, and ™ 


ed righteousness. ; 7 Meee i ir kn d bes, 
Hed righ Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 17. obtention (ob-ten’shon), n. [= F. obtention, even obtruding Gl o ignoranta the es i 
Hook 


F. obtention = Sp. obiencion = Pg. obtenção, mitting them Loe ' 


sr tongues were kindled from them, as we see ` J A 
i zift of Pa obtained inthe Church of < LL. as if *obtentio(n-), < L. obtinere, pp. ob- if he [Postellus] obtrude x por o A 
= Stillingfleet, Sermons, I.ix. tentus, hold, keep, get, acquire: see obtain.] Pomen India should Dee frist 8 
nely severe climatica De aien tain Procurement; obtainment. [Rare.] being Iudæa orientalis. “ira ded 


S Eng wil 
There was no possibility of granti ion to a for- vas i he who upon eT iturgie? obit 
mightiest knights,... eigner who resided in his nA While that un Lae the Scots 2 new Liom Buono 
fi o) posi site try was at open war with the land whence he aspired at i Jack tê: 
ed did obtain. its obtention : a word I make for my passing convenience. J tired of the same bla turn. pd Boobs 
ae Tennyson, Guinevere. Ime. D'Arblay, Diary, VII. 140. (Davies.) Obtruded thus at oe ping 2” 
AE obtest (ob-test’), v. [< OF. obtester = Pg. ob- Br geo intrude. 
then it is testar, < L. obtestari, callas a witness, < ob, be- =syn, Intrude, Oberna thrust 0! w 
fore, + testari, be a witness: see testament. TL. intrans. n into notices 8l 
Cf. attest, protest.) I. trans. 1. To call upon self prominently mi stru 


i 


earnestly; entreat; conjure. unwelcome manner), O. 
He lifts his wither’d arms, obtests the skies; obtruder KA es or pu 
He calls his much-loved son with feeble cries. Do justice to the invert obtrud 
Pope, Iliad, xxii. 45. ments, as well as upo” nit), © 
-trun } 
Dryden, neta, xi. 151. OP uncate (obs piruneating: 0 
5 , xi. 151. runcate Sai SAT 7 
erein I have to crave (that nothing more hartily I e DD. of ? Pfruncar o, CU uneart, 


than) your crlently acceptance of the same. 


re 
orthbrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nares.) prune, < 0b, peters, 


ngri Collection, Haridwar : 
a an 7 o 


L. obtruncd— 
eas cut off 


cate stand. 

e knees D ndon Cries (1805). 
sgn Cohn 
pruning, < 278 r 
i The act of ob- 
a pe ee trun- 

eme [L obtri 
We +, [Rare] 

and obtrunca- 
ina convents to 


efende! 
K aes mo 


ads, BY 
1 heae ers. 
o ars and courti Athen: 
nè i 


sszhon): He 
tr zho SIN 2 
ob (L. obtr udlores P ptruding 5 anun- 
c] TOLLAS forward of some- 
ited thrusting tion of others, or 
ne notl 1 Sr thrust forward: as, 
trude pinions on the world. 
s ent and merciless obtrusions 
Oe had bin forcing upon 
rsecution. z 
Piton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
n obtrusion 
.j/ghon-ist), 1 [< obtrusi 
pes endos: a person of obtru- 
hho favors obtrusion. 
rss siv) @ [S E obtrudere, pp. 
Gut 4 ‘ive. Disposed to ob- 
i 6 trusting one’s self or one's 
oe the company or notice of other S; 
p lied to persons) ; unduly promi- 
formar tal hings) 
‘nt (applied to things). ion 
Ee an and the conscience of her w pir 
Ee ol be woo'd, and of unbodgne be won, 
ne ive retired. 
Yot obvious, not obtrustee, DUE TT TDL. viii, 504. 
“ill show, like nests on wintry boughs, | 
oe ey Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 
trast -tré‘siv-li), adv. In an obtru- 
iirnsively (gb-tro’siv-l),, : 
qremanner; orwardly ; with undue or unwel- 
ume prominence. à ! 
ibtrusiveness (gb-trd’siv-nes), n. The state or 
| caracter of being obtrusive. i 
| thtund (ob-tund’), v. &. [< L. obtundere, strike 
al or upon, beat, blunt, dull, < ob, upon, + 
fmre strike, Cf. contund.] To dull; blunt; 
Gull; deaden; reduce the pungency or violent 
tetton of anything. 
They[John-a-Nokes and John-a-Stiles] were the greatest 


miseler that ever lived, and have filled all our law-books 
wih the otunding story of their suits and trials. 


Milton, Colasterion. 
g e in (aes bodies, 
Uniuony and flercenesg Š He aor Bub outunding 

. arvey, Ci S, 
iia iiy ees Y, Consumptions. 


rely et int rabe given, an obtunding effect will 


ist (9 
D who ob 
z: one W. 


Aksen countermands lett 
tar M 
sanse he eteeins tho blood 


[< L. ob- 
dull: see 


parts from irrita- 
demulcent.— 2, In den- 
to blunt or deaden the 


being dulled or 
1 t blunt 
Nerve. Med, News, DIX 


oF tees and 


ang), p, a. T 

Mg or stopping toes or 

exploding the 

ae ead at the ane 
enting the rush 


PP obtu- 

1C primer. 
ance, ' P. 18. 

[= Sp. ob 

. obtur 
bturare, stopup 
me Closing or 
on of being 
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Some are deaf by an outward obturat 
prejudice of the Teacher or by secula: 
tractions. 


ion, whether by the Havin h eg 

r occasions a i E i l 

Bp. Hall, Deaf and Dumb Man Carat, Of OF pertaining tothe oh pilingi a, 

nm Cured, 3 btusilingues. 

2. Specifically, ee A ey the act of closing a OE o agues (gb-tü-si-ling gwéz) n wer 

hole, joint, or cavity so as to prevent the flow <, obtusus, blunted. + (i pice) Ati 

of gas through it: as, the obturation of a vent, Sion of Andrenidar. ineluding ti one weeny 

or of a powder-chamber. See fermeture, gas. whose labium is short at Bits rat HOG 

check, obturator. Lehr distinguished from Acutilin ries. Bet cnt m 
der Anthophora and catia Aie A 

obtusilobous (gb-tii-si-16’bus), a. 
blunted, + NI; ‘Be 
possessing or c} 
tuse lobes, 


< I. obtusus 
lobus, a lobe: see toed In Boe 


iaracterized by leaves with ob- 


Obtusion of the Senses, Internal and external. 
obtusity (ob-tii’si-ti), n. 
ottusita, < ML. obtus 
ity, < L. obtusus, ob 


Harvey. 

) [< OF. obtusite = Tt. 

ita(t-)s, obtuseness, stupid- 

tuse: see obtuse.) Obtuse- 

ness; dullness: as, obtusity of the ear. [Rare.] 
The dodo, . 


- . it would seem, was given its name. rob- 
ably by the Dutch, on account of its well-known ALAARA 
A. S. Palmer, Word-Hunter's Note-Book, v. 


obumbrant (ob- um/’brant), a. 


(c) In 
surg., an arti g an abnormal opentug 
as that used in cleft palate.— Obturator artery, usually 


abranch of the internal iliac, which passes through the ob- [< L. obum- 
turator foramen to escape from the pelvic cavity. It some- bran(t-)s, ppr. of obumbrare, overthrow : see ob- H 
times arises from the epigastric, and the variations in its Umbrate.] In entom., overhanging: projectin 1 
origin and course are of great surgical interest in relation over another Ea E 


tofemoral hernia.—Obturator canal. Seecanall.— Ob- ge ; . 
turator externus, a muscle arising from the obturator seutellum when it projects backward over the 
and adjacent bones, upon the outer surface ™étathorax, as in many Diptera. a 


and inserted into the digital fossa of the tro. Obumbrate (ob-um’brat), č. t.: pret 
chanier major of the femur. It is very constant in verte. Anaa AS PA Tai maaana pki 


F bumbrating. [< L. obumb 
, even down to batrachians.—Obturator fi o I. te OELE 
‘ ia.— Obturator foramen. See foramen, A ce tus, pp. of obumbrare (> It. obumbrare, obbum- 
under innominatum, marsupial, and sacrarium.—Obtu- brare, obombrare = Pg. obumbrar = It. obum- 
Scucator Diternus, a missle whieh anaes fom the overshadow. shade’ < ob onee He AAAA 
tor a S ch a m the ver’ V, > 4 
obturator membrane and adjacent bones on the inner ACE sader < ob, over, + umbrare, 
“face of the pelvis, and winds around the ischium to be adow, shade, < umbra, shade: see umbra. Cf. 

l into the trochanter major of the femur. Itisin Adumbrate.) To overshadow; shade; darken; 

mals wholly external, constituting a second ob- Cloud. Howell, Dodona’s Grove. 

or externus. The obturator muscles form part of a i ; hi 5 

t of six muscles, known in human anatomy as rotatores sper oe ee wah rae suddenly Oe 
Jemoris from their action upon the thigh-bone, which 2 moketi, Ferdinand, Count Fathom, xliy. 
they rotate onran pongia ee: lga- obumbrate (ob-um’brat),a. [< L. obumbratus, 
meni, t obturator membrane.— urator mem- h) rey: y. +s Ar 
brane, See membrane. — Obturator nerve, a branch of pi of os mae pos ere hadow, anade PEE otur 
the lumbar plexus, arising from the third and fourth lum- ely i zoot., Jying under a projecting 
bar nerves, and distributed principally tothehip-andknee- part: specifically said of the abdomen when it 
joints and to the adductor muscles of the thigh.— Ob- is concealed under the posterior thoracic seg- 
deer ae the Kyran, arising from the anneraurtace of the ents) as in certain Arachnida. Kirby- 
animals, as the ax, arising er surfa : =F wA = 
ischium, and p ng through the obturator foramen to the obumbrationt (ob-um-bra’ shon), n [= F. ob 

anteric fossa of thefemur.—Obturator vein, atribu- ombration = It. obumbrazione, obbumbrazione, < 
y to the internal iliac vein, accompanying the artery. LL, obumbratio(n-),<L.obumbrare, overshadow: 
obturbinate (ob-tér’bi-nat), a. (< ob- + turbi- see obumbrate.] The act of darkening or ob- 
nate.| Having the shape of a top with the peg scuring; shade. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1068. 

up: said of parts of plants. And ther is hoote is occupacion 
obtusangular (ob-tis’ang’gi-lir),a. [< obtuse The fervent yre of Phebus to declyne 

e Same se-an "~ Kirby. With obumbracion, if so benygne 

+ angular.) Same as obtuse angular EEA Peart ede: pare eE 
obtuse (oboe) a [= Seats Aaa ee Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. $.), p- 171. 

= 0 SUS, unt, du 

= It. ottuso, < a: obtusus, Dluntoonio man Bias: obumbre?, v.t. [ME. obumbren, < OF. obumbrer, 
of obtundere, blunt, dull: seo obtund.] 1. Blunt; KOOP LL a Ere OUaTA TAO NCO Ds 

not acute or pointed: applied to an angle, it de- ° DSS 2b ; 


notes one that is larger than a right ae or umbrate.] To Dea A 
of more than 902 See cums angle j Obumbre from the colde and wol defende. 
See then the quiver broken and decay’d Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 207. 
In which are kept our arrows! . . . S z acts Ue eT eth 
Their poi 8 d feathers drunk with wine.  obuncoust (ob-ung’k s), a. [¢L. Cus, 
rng points eae Cowper, Task, ii. $08. in, hooked, ob, against, + uncus, bent in, hook- 
2. In bot., blunt, or rounded at the extremity: ed, curved.] V ery crooked i hooked. ; : 
as, an obtuse leaf, sepal, or petal.— obvallate (ob-val’at), a, ne a ye iy ne PP- 
3. Dull; lacking in acuteness of sen- of obvallare, surround with a wall, < ob, before, 
sibility: stupid: as, he is very ob- + vallum, a wall. Cf. cirom aate In tor 
tuse; his perceptions are obtuse. walt up) geen on all sides or surrounde 
Thy senses then, as 1L wa R 


part: specifically applied to the 


f i A F. obvention = À 

‘ re must forego. = obventiont (ob-ven’shon),n. [< t A 
Obese, a taste ot eTA ese Sal Sp. obvencion= It. ovrenzione, <LL. obventio(n-), : 
4. Not shrill; obscure; dull: as, an income, Tereno T omenire EOE petora 
obtuse sound. Johnson.—Obtuse bi- obtuseLeat meet, fall to one E suboenton | That which 
sectrix. See bisectriz, 1.— Obtuse cone, of Rumex o% come: See Come. Cf. subvention.) Tha c 
a cone whose angle at the vertex by asection txs% Happens or is done or made incidentally or oc- zg 
through theaxisis obtuse.— Obtuse hyper- casionally; incidentaladvantage; specifically, r 


leaf 
bola. See hyperbola.— Obtuse mucronate leaf, a 
which is Dian Cabae terminates in a mucronate point. 


obtuse-angled (ob-tiis’ang’gld), a. Having an 


an offering, a tithe, or an oblation. 
‘When the country grows more rich and hetter inhabited, 


obtuse angle: as, an obtuse-angled triangle. — the es sacar obrentions will also be more augment- a 
obtuse-angular (gb-tis’ang’gu-lir), 4- Having edand)be S 


Spenser, State of Ireland. (Latham.) 


ersantt (ob-vér’sant), a. [< L. obversan(t-)s, 
oye of obversari, move to and fro before, go 
about, < ob, before, + versari, turn, move, < 


or forming an obtuse angle or angles. 
obtuse-ellipsoid (qb-tiis’e-lip‘soid), a- To 10) 
NAERA r rou ? y. 
ellipsoid with an obtuse or o E mal- 


obtusely (gb-tis’li), adv. idly: vertere, tun: see verse. Cf. conversant.) Con- ~ 
Pe atk sentely; bluntly; dully; stupidly: as, ae oe familiar. Bacon, To Sir H. Savile, | 
usely pointed. ; ; ix. ERE E 
obtuseness (ob-tūs’nes), n. The state of being EO as an adj., Da as senn 
o i E ; AA = t s ¢ Si 
à obtusifolious (ob-tü-si-fðli-us); as E Re L a aoe 3 AE A toward 
blunted, + folium, leaf.] In, bot, possessing L. obversus, pp. , turn towa 


; T against: see obvert.] I, a. 1. Turn 
s which are obtuse ©: ( ga \; facing: opposed to reverse, 
a. [< L. ob- in numismatics to that side of a con 
; the head or more im) 


or characterized by leave 
Peat siti end. ae 
obtusilingual (ob-ti-si-ling 8w% “ch bears 
tusus, ee lingua, tongue: see lingual.] which be 


. 
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This is too obvious and common to need explanation. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 
What obvious truths the wisest heads may miss. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 458. 
Surely the highest office of a great poet is to show us 
how much variety, freshness, and opportunity abides in the 
obvious and familiar. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 203. 
5. In zoğ plainly distinguishable; quite ap- 
parent: as, an obvious mark; an obvious stria: 


| pos bscure or obsolete. = Syn. 4. Evident, 
È: in, that is called the obverse which Opp sed to o! ma 7 yn. 4. Evident, 
ES o Important devico orinscription, In early Plain, ete. (sce manifest, a); patent, unmist dle, 
Greek coins it is the convex side; in Greek and Roman obviously (ob’vi-us-li), adv. In an obvious man- 
imperial it is tho side bearing the head; in mediævaland ner; so as to be easily apprehended; evidently; 
men chat pearing, he mapat etay er oe Paeete plainly; manifest 
he city; and in Orienti ato fy D E shea s = ae ’ 
teI Hon bowls. The other side is called the reverse. Obviousness (ob‘vi-us-nes), n. 1. The state o1 
Encyc. Brit. XVII. 630. condition of being obvious, plain, or evident to 
Hence—2. A second aspect of the same fact; the eye or the mind. : 
a correlative proposition identically implying I thought their easiness or obviousness fitter to recom- 
another. i s mend than depreciate them. Boyle. 
The fact that it [a belief] invariably exists being the ob- 2. The state of being open or liable, as to any- 
verse of tho fact that there is no alternative belief. thing threatening or harmful. 
5 ) a poen Many writers have not iced the aceaning Ge anys of 
erse-lunate (ob-vérs’la‘nat),a. In bot.,in- the state of widowhood in the East, and the obviousness of 
oprao E r hati withthe horns the widow, as enone none to help her, to all manner 
ae i $ 3 PAT wetes d of op’ pressions and wrongs. 
of the crescont projecting forw ard instead of sien’ Notes on the Parables (ed. Appleton), p. 401. 


backward. vo-lii < L. obvolutus 
INAN ; rors m Obvolute (ob’vo-lit), a. [< L. obvolutus, pp. 
phy orsely (ob vers Ii), adv. Inan obvorse for of obvolvere, wrap around, muffle up, < ob, be- 
obversion (ob-vér’shon), n. [< obvert, afterrer- fore, + volvere, roll, wrap: see volute. ] Rolled 
? t 1. The act of obverting or turning or turned in. Specifically applied by Linnieus toa kind 
sion, ete.] $ He at a Wea See d -© of yernation in which two leaves are folded together in the 
toward some person or thing, or toward a posi- pnd so that one half of each is exterior and the other inte- 
tion regarded as the front.— 2, In logic, same rior, as in the calyx of the poppy. It is merely convoluie 
as conversion, or the transposition of the sub- reuluced Lois stipes’ expression. Also used as a syno- 
ject and predicate of a proposition. RO Cu T a ae 
ane (ob-vert’), v. t. te lie obvertere, turn or Obvoluted ob Ayes tasted), Ri E Creda aa 
z ~ed2 ert at that aro oby s 
direct toward or against, < ob, toward, + ver- ed?.] In Uo WENAMES parts ae oA : g 
tere, turn: see verse. Cf. advert, avert, ete.] To obvolvent (one ol’vent), a. [ A BO gree sae 
turn toward some person or thing, or toward a per of obvo era eee saree Ree ‘it olute.] 
position regarded as the front. : o moB es Bare pats ee OD VOL: 
vent elytra, elytra in which the epipleure curve over 
This leaf being held very near the eye, and oebverted to the sides of the mesothorax and metathorax.— Obvolvent 
the light, appeared . . . full of pores. ~ pronotum, a pronotum which is rounded at the sides, 
Boyle, Works, I. 729. forming an unbroken curve with the sternal surface of the 
oe ay rothorax. 
obviate (ob’vi-at), v. t.: pret. and pp. obviated, Proton Pee 
apr. obviating. [< LL. obviatus, pp. of obviare (> obvolving (obvo ving), a. 
t. ovviare = Pr. Sp. Pg. obviar = F. obvier), ere: Hs Bene Obit 
+ | ehts np i ` r: r ? . » Š . r 
e TARN Pa a tegay, oclł, n. A Middle English form of oak. 
5 ANA i +I ti erated È oc?t, conj. [ME., also occ, usually ac, sometimes 
Nemec ER ah, < AS. ae, but.] But. i 
S. Rowlands, Four Knaves, i. OC-. An assimilated form of ob- before c. : 
Our reconciliation with Rome is clogged with the same 0Ca (0’kii), x. [S. Amer.] One of two plants of 
pees bi ies) ehe may be gone to, but will never be met the genus Oxalis, O. crenata and O. tuberosa, 
with; such her pride or pecvishness as not to stirastep found in western South America. They are there 
to obviate any of a different religion. Pains cultivated for their potato-like tubers, which, however, 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. v. 74. jaye proved insipid and of small size in European experi- 
2. To meet half-way, as difficulties or objec- ments. The acid Jeafstalks of 0; crenata are also used in 


+ 5 N 4 4 . Peru, % k 3 
aei a RTOS oig OR stan ocarina (ok-a-ré/nii),”. [It.] A musical instru- 
j ; i a il 


ment, hardly re than a t consisting of a 

Secure of mind, I'll obviate her intent, ent, hardly more than a toy, consisting o 

And unconcern’d return the goods she lent. a 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 558. 


All pleasures consist in obviating necessities as they rise. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xi. 

obviation (ob-vi-a’shon), n. [= It. ovviazione; 

as obviate + -ion.] The act of obviating, or the 
state of being obviated. [Rare.] 

Obvious (ob’vi-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. obvio = It. 
ovvio, < L. obvius, being in the way so as to 
meet, meeting, easy of access, at hand, ready, 
obvious, < ob, before, + via, way: see via, and 
ef. devious, invious, previous, ete.] 1}. Being or 

= standing in the way; standing or placed in the 

front. 


If hee finde there is no enemie to oppose him, he advis- 
Ww farre they shall invade, commanding everie man 
paine of his life) to kill al] the obvious Rusticks; but 
urt any women or children, 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 38. 


-a . . - returning home in a Gyration, car- 
it the obvious bodies unto the Blecirick. 
Sir T. Browne, Pseud. Epid. (1646), ii. 4. 


p Nor obvious hill, 


obverse 


seription or device.— 2. In bot., having the base 
narrower than the top, as a leaf.—Obverse as- 


ect or view, inenfom., the appearance of an insect when 
Ho with the hend toward the observer, — Obverse tool, 
a tool having the smaller end toward the haft or stock. 


E. H. Knight. ee 3 

J. n. 1. In numis., the face or principal side 
of a coin or medal, as distinguished from the 
other side, called the reverse. Seon umismatics, 


: : $ 2 
and cuts under maravedi, medallion, and merk2. 


Same as obvolveni. 


Ocarinas. 


fancifully shaped terra-cotta body with a whis- 
_tle-like mouthpiece and a number of finger- 
holes. Several different sizes or varieties are 
made. The tone is soft, but sonorous. 
Occamism (ok’am-izm), n. [< Occam (see def.) 
+ -ism.] The doctrine of the great nominal- 
ist William of Occam (or Ockham) (died about 
1349), now sometimes called doctor invincibilis, 
but in the ages following his own venerabilis 


straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides inceptor, as if he had not actually taken his de- 
r perfect ranks. Milton, P. L., vi. 69. eree, o was agreat ndvocate of the rule of poverty of 
z : Franciscan order, to which he belonged, and a strong 

posed to danger or accident. defender of the state against the EOE of the pa- 

_ Why was the sight pacy. All his teachings depend upon the logical doctrine 

der ball as the eye confined, that generality belongs only to the significations of signs 


(such as words). The conceptions of the mind are, ac- 
cording to him, objects in themselves individual, but natu- 
tally significative of classes. These principles are carried 
into every department of logic, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy, where their general result is that nothing can be dis- 
covered by reason, but all must rest upon faith. Occam- 
ism thus prepared the way for the overthrow of scholasti- 
cism, by arguing that little of importance to man could 
be learned by scholastic methods: yet the Occamistic 
tenet SEDI ane astolantic sanis of tinmiy, proe 
» and formali a hi egree than those of an; 
other school. 4 ga ee i y 


easy to be quench’d? 
Px Milton, S. A., 1. 95. 


; presenting itself as to 
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Occamist (ok’am-ig 
Occamism) + ie 8° 
Occam, 

Occamite (ok’am-it), , 

IERES ts . 

a ens he ami), ne Same a 
, ption of alchemy >° chim, Vea 
simulating silver S va] e 
* Rec g 


Pilchards r het 
i S.L W k, 
ring, as copper { hich are but ¢, + Ip May! 
© gold, oy ock C Tig) “ty 
muBvEa Ss z ashe, Lenten Ste it, 
one en shillings, this t 
m some other unknowe nb) 
ment which is made poa Po 


Westminster, 

occasion (9-kii’zhon) 
OF. occasion, P. Geet 
ochaiso, uchaiso =Sp ocas 
* Ocasio 


It. occasio 

. sione, < L 00 s 
+ i + 0Ccas 
time, favorable mo fon 


Occasion p. 


+0 
n p, 


mal lene : ment 
fall: see occident, Chew < occid 
of occasion.] 1+ A oen 
q CCU 


an incident; a hap 


This occasion, a 
ple, put us all ọu 


pening, 
nd the sick: 
ness 
t of order this doe ou 
E d Winthrop, Hist, 
». A special occurrence Oi 
ticular time or Season 
by some particular 
circumstances; i 
T shall upon this oceasi, 
£ ASi 5 
ly of my first going to Sex, Sondar 
His | Hastings’s style]. . 
ten, turgid, and, on one or 


r] New Englany 
; happen i 
$ ing: 
ce especially ong I 
f _ Occurrence or} Marke, 
R stance; time: Jungi 

3 


+ Was sometimes, 
two ocasiona eset f. 
= Macaulay, Warren a 
3. An event which affords izstien, 
movo fon al Ords A person a re 
motive for doing something or s teasg 
thing to be done ata particular fen Ke 
he desives it should be done a mo as 
opportunity for bringing about a detrei 
sult; also, a need; an cxi ial ly: 
tively. CXIGENCY. (a) Used ry 
You embrace th’ occasion to depart. 
: : Shak., M. oV iL 
We have perpetual occasion of cach others’ assistance, 
A Mit 
When a man’s circumstances are such that he hi t 
occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend bia 
Goldsmith, The Bev, Not 
The election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly inthe 
he Southern leaders’) power to prevent had they with! 
3 the occasion merely, and not the cause, of thelr. 
Lowell, Study Windows, pti 
(b) Used absolutely, though referring to a particular a 
tion. 
When occasyon comes, thy profyt take, 
; Babees Book (E. E T. S) p 
I should be dearly glad o be thera aa 
Did my occasions suit as I could wist 
Y "iddleton and Rowley, Changing tL 
Neither have I 
slept in your great occasions. 
Slept in your g Massinger, Renegado, Š 
AEN id, and did there & 
To meet Roger Pepys, W hich Tdi to answer se 
course of the business of 1S Ibe safe enough, Hi 
occasions of his, which Pepys, Diary, Nov" , ee 


(c) In negative phrases. 

Phe winde enlarged vpon vs, W05  ri age 
vara into the harborough. Ha oy 
i he has 

e is free from vice, because E 

EAN is aboue those ends that make j 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, # 

i i re’s no ce 

Look ’ce, Sir Lucius, there 610%, 

fight; ‘and if it’s the same to YOt ila, 

opportunity : 

lock 

sion by the oe 9 a 
One as, PETE 

in the abstract. i ie 

eth with occas, Po gaa thet 

(ay A pereon ines 

intention 


(d) In the abstract, convenience; 
ring toa particular act. 

He thought good to take 
(e) Need; necessity : 
Courage mount 


4. An accidental ¢ 
connected with a person 
a given result. 


ause. 
who ur 


a natur” ogy fo 
ed 10086 Xorlin. 
+ sometimes used om yerli 


A tn te 
Fae ihis all ature: sat was te 

gi sega is custom? add eral 
bias Te other econ, Prop a 

5. An incident c a event sh 


particular time 


or calamity 

i reak, 

ne Pasane outbreak, 
nd the occur- 


a e = z 
e calls’ er back, 4 ante 
jes further gits development. 


i j 
6 occasion aans, physiol., § 190 
; gee def. 4. (@ Unin- 


ters (tr | 
ente U a 
mouth plantation, P- sil. 

5 i 10t ne- 
F gyrence Pagon for action, 1 


s CCE s «of occurred. 
eei ration: ; just 0 
j ensi ront that has J 
yal 


: ies n to do Richard right; 

a (Oe nto 

i ca occasioni ty, 

) our maj EA 
Shakes 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 156 


iefly in the plural. \ 
vear, but upon his 


" ny Plantation, p. 301. 
vard and expedited some 
` $ Tasten ended upon him re- 


ngland’s Memorial, p. 108. 


y ; mony or cele- 

ke p event; & special ceremony 
te hig tole 7 ` 

a nt a function ‘ons, but the habits should be 
hia fe the tow ir occasione m nerson, Conduct of Life. 
Lis (f ppa bortirement < of nature. Halliwell.—By 
ite, (eC y; as it happened. 

ti a 


ad one Lord’s day. . 
Ta New England, II. 26. 


count of ; in case 


easton oft by reason of; on aC 
w f 


m the book, by occasion of reading the Dean’s an- 

' metimes some want. ia 
ol te warto it, Ihave sometimes Som Pe rattan, DU 
ot reds 


according to opportunity ; as op- 

00 tally from time to time.— To 

Lae sion, to take advantage of the oppor tunity pre- 
3 T incident or juncture of circumstances. 

“a s ott hi. Pa a visited 

shaw, as he oft used to visit his granges, visite 

Er oceasion so to beat, spurne, and revile him 


fs threshing bat. 
| aa es Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 41. 
 toiake occasion by the forelock. See forelock?. = Syn. 
$13, Opportunity, Occasion. See opportunity.—2, 3, 
mi g, Occurrence, otc. (see exigency), conjuncture, ne- 


taal. 
cre A asion (0-ka’zhon), v. & [= F. occasionner = 
| Pricaisonar, ochaisonar, acaizonar = Sp. oca- 
pin f r=Pg. ocasionar = It. occasionare, < ML. 
| Pesibaare, causo, occasion, < L. occasio(n-), 
b tease occasion: see occasion, n.] 1. To 
ng bl a incidentally or indirectly ; bring about 
it be the means of bringing about or produ- 
Pri, Cg; produce, 
do, 2 
j Full of doubt I stand 
ere ds Whether T should re s now of si 
er iat by me done and ae fee mee 
y 1 Dar s Milton, P. L., xii. 475. 
3 tala ae cy ye continuance & encrease of 
eas reat dap) to see urther i mana Se Sane 
if atl of God, Bradfora nto things by the light of 
‘ le ord, Plymouth Plantation p. 8. 
Ww t doubt occasion sti} i ate 
ce i Browning i th more faith, 
Er i Toad orinduca 4 shop Blougram’s Apology. 
/ ity: į i 
Mani Mi ttpel or induce yee Occasion or oppor- 
Jat ae y circumstances; im- 
tls E 
Alergy” to leave Franci 
e, he fell at th 
Hook at the length 
è oker, E 
e 4 Streteh » Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii, 


O E 
TE ane e Angler, p. 19, 
ett usine: ex occasioned there- 


rial, p. 
to, be the cause of. 


occasion 
8 caused or occa- 


pinions, or hars 
me Barrow, Works, III. Sn 
ocasion} 4% and n, 

$ Occasion rë occasional = Tt, 
CAsio(n 


occasionatet (9-ka’zhon-at), v. t. 


279. occasionativet (o-ka/zhon-a-tiv), 4- 


5i a or pertaining OCcasiyet (0-ka’siv), a. 
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From long-continued habit, and more especi 
the occasional birth of individuals with as Nightly dea con 
constitution, domestic animals and cultivated ; i erat 
come to a certain extent acclimatised, or adaptei i a: i 
mate different from that proper to the parent-s) Nea m 
Darwin, Var. of Animals an pacts 


d Plants, p. 244, 
No ordinary man, no occasional e 


ri Timinal, w a 
shown himself capable of this combination,” ‘ould have 


R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 

2. Called forth, produced, or used on some spe 

cial occasion or event; suited for a pehea 
occasion: as, an occasional discourse, 
What an occasional n y had Balas 7 

Le poet mercy had ire ene 

Milton’s pamphlets are strictly occasion z 


or indirect cause; causal, 


The ground or occasional original hereof wa 
the amazement and sudden silent the unexpected spree 
ance of wolves does often put upon travellers, as 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 8, 
Doctrine of occasional causes, in the 
the doctrine of Arnold Geulincx and oth 
not of Descartes himself, that the fact of the interaction of 
ind and matter (which from the Cartesian point of view 
solutely antagonistic) is to be explained by the sup- 
ion that God takes an act of the will as the occasion of 
ducing £ sponding movement of the body, anda 
state of thet ion of producing a correspond- 
i nental sta ionalism.— Occasional chair, a 
r not forming p of a set; an odd chair, often orna- 
1, sometimes having the seat, back, etc., of fancy 
— Occasional contraband, office, etc. See 
Occasional table, a small and portable ta- 
ornamental in character, forming part of the 
of a sitting-room, boudoir, or the like. =Syn. 
val differs from accidental and casual in exclud- 
it means irregular by some one's selection of 

ceasional visits, gifts, interruptions. 
A production caused by or adapted to 
‘ial occurrence, or the circumstances 


of the moment; an extemporancous composi- 


hist. of philos., 
er Cartesians, if 


it Mr. Dod (the flame of whose zeal turned all ac- 
to fuel) fell into a pertinent and seasonable dis- 


e more than they know of themselves to refrain from 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. v. 87. 


ths forgetting all reason, he beat out the Tymors braines geeasionalism (9-ka’zhon-al-izm), n. K GRT- 


sional + -ism.] In philos., the doctrine that 


mind and matter can produce effects upon each 
other only through the direct intervention of 
God; the doctrine of occasional causes. See 
under occasional. 


occasionalist (ọ-kā'zhon-al-ist),n. [Coccasional 


+ -ist.] One who holds or adheres to the doc- 
trine of occasional causes. 


occasionality (0-ka-zho-nal’i-ti), n. [< occa- 
sional + -ity.] The quality of being occasional. 
Hallam. [Rare.] 

occasionally (9-kii’zhon-al-i), adv. 1. From 


time to time, as occasion demands or opportu- 
nity offers; atirregular intervals; on occasion. 
—2. Sometimes; at times. 

There is one trick of verse which Emerson occastonally, 
not very often, indulgesin. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 
3+. Casually; accidentally; at random; on 
some special oceasion. 

Authority and reason on her wait, 


As one intended first, not after made  — 
Occasionally. Milton, P. L., viii. 556. 


One of his labouring servants predicted his return, and 
described the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home, and which had been, without any previous 
design, occasionally given him. Johnson. 
[< ML. occa- 
sionatus, pp. of occasionare, occasion: see ocea- 
sion, v.] To occasion. 

The lowest may occasionate much ill. 
Dr. H. Dee Psychathanasia, IMI. i 34. 
[< occa- 
sionate + -ive.] Serving as occasion or indirect 
cause. 


i ful by 
There are other cases concerning things unlawf Db 
accident, in respect to the evil effect of the same: fone 
as they may be impeditive of good, or cae e, or a 
least (for we must use such words) occasionattve, OF eras 


Bp. Sanderson, Promissory Oaths, iii. § 11. 


=F. oc- 0ccasioner (9-ka’zhgn-ér), n. One who ocea- 


sions duces. : 
, Causes, Or pro [¢ LL. aceasivus, eee 


> rene t (as the 
ting, < L. occidere, pp. occasus, fall, se ; 
sun): see occident.] Pertaining to the setting 


K LL. Ct 
n 

tio(n-), a hiding, < L. occwcare, make z 

make dark, hide” < ob, before, + cwcare make 


as z inward occecation, 
wee addition to the misem onal Meditations, § 57- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar _ 


Occemyia (ok. 


* 


" Oncomyia), < Gr. à 


1 y Conopide. 

t contains middle-size 

but slightly hairy, = 

resembling the s 

ate unknown, T 
lov 


Occemyidæ (ok-sé-mi‘i- 
cemyia + ide] 
ere by Robineau-De- 
at, and or $ 
interesting except as they illustrate him. Pe eres roe 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 271. oce m e y 
3+. That serves as or constitutes the occasion RP Ss EF 
cedent, V, occident 
It. occidente 7 
setting sun, the west 
sun), : ae ean 
before, + cadere, fall: se 


orient, 


none better at occasionals) of what power men OCCldental (ok-si-den’tal), a. and n. 


occidentalist 


86-11 j-H4 
Desvoidy, 1853); 4), n. 


NI; i As 
By: ates Uers L. (Robineau 


emya, Ocemyia (prop. 
) TKN, yros, gize, + ja, 

y-] A genus of dipterons insects of the fare 
name to the Cocomuldia, 


and small flies, 4 
i a le gima ne 


, giving 


lowers, especially 
merican, and few 


dë), n. pl. [NL < Oc- 
A family of Diptera, named 
svoidy from the genus Occemyia 

tged in Conopide. Also Occemyde. 
A Middle English form of ocean. 

[< ME. accident, oc- 
i - occident = Sp, Pg. 
s $ L. oeciden(t-)s, the quarter of the 
. adj., setting (se. sol, 
: go down, set, < ob, 
© casel, cadent, ete.] 
ng sun; the western 
avens; the west: opposed to 


Ppr. of occidere, fall 


1. The region of the setti 
part of the he 


‘The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the occident. 

Shak., Rich. IL, iii 3. 67. 
2. [cap. orl. ¢.] With the definite article, the 
west; Western countries; specifically, those 
countries lying to the west of Asia and of that 
part of eastern Europe now or formerly consti- 
tuting in general European Turkey; Christen- 
dom. Various countries, as Russia, may be 
classed either in the Occident or in the Orient. 
Of Iglande, of Irelande, and alle thir owtt illes, 
That Arthure in the occedente ocupyes att ones. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2360. 
Occident equinoctial, the part of the horizon where the 
sun sets at the equinoxes; the true west.— Occident esti- 
val and occident hibernal, the parts of the horizon 


where the sun sets at the summer and winter solstices 
respectively. 
fe F. o¢- 


cidental = Sp. Pg. occidental = It. occidentale, < 
L. occidentalis, of the west, < occiden(t-)s, thé 
west: see occident.) I. a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the occident or west; of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of those countries or parts of the 
earth which lie to the westward. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 

Moist Hesperus hath quench’d his sleepy lamp. 

Shak., All's Well, ii. 1. 166. 

Specifically (cap. or l. c.]—(a) Pertaining to or character- 
istic of those countries of Europe defined above as the Occi- 
dent (see occident, 2), or their civilization and its deriva- 
tives in the western hemisphere: as, Occidental climates; 
Occidental gold; Occidental energy and progress. (b) Per- 
taining to the countries of the western hemisphere; Ameri- 
can as opposed to European. 

It [Spezia] wears that look of monstrous, of more than 
occidental newness which distinguishes all the creations 
of the young Italian state. 

H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 54. 
2. Setting after the sun: as, an occidental 
planet.—8. Further to the west. 

For the marriage of woman regard the Sun, Venus, and 
Mars. Ifthe © [Sun] be oriental, they marry early, or to 
men younger than themselves, eee geen y letoia if 

be occidental, they marry late, or to elderly men. 

Mere Zadkiel (W. Lilly), Gram. of Astrol., p. 399. 
4. As used of gems, having only an inferior 
degree of beauty and excellence; inferior to 
true (or oriental) gems, which, with but few 
exceptions, come from the East. : 

In all meanings opposed to oriental or orient. 

TI, n. [cap. or l. c.) A native or an inhabi- 
tant of the Occident or of some Occidental 

untry: opposed to Oriental. Specifically —(a) A 
Para or an Phabitant of western Europe. (b) A native 
or an inhabitant of the western hemisphere; an American. 


hospital [at Warwick] struck me as a little museum 

EOE ei and confusion of those inquir- 

ing Occidentals who are peen to seeing charity more dryly 
ically administered. 

and peues y H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 259. 


identalism (ok-si-den‘tal-izm), n. [< occi- 
oane + -ism.] The habits, manners, peculiar- 
ities, ete., of the inhabitants of the Occident. 
occidentalist (ok-si-den’tal-ist), n. [< oceiden- 
tal + -ist.] 1. [cap.] e versed in or en- 
aged in the study of the languages, Htersiunees 
institutions, etc., of western countries: oppos 
to Orientalist—2. A member of an Oriental 
nation who favors the adoption of Oceidental 
modes of life and thought. á 
t time [about 1840] the literary society of 
A ES a hostile cane ae Slavophils 
the Occidentalists. The former wished to dev 
dependent national culture, on the foundation 
conceptions and Greek Orthodoxy, whilst thela 
toadopt and assimilate the intellectual treasures 
ern Europe. D. M. Wallace, 
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superior eurved line of the occipital, and from 
the mastoid, terminating above in the epicranial 
aponeurosis. Also called epicranius occipitalis. 
The occipitalis and frontalis, with the intervening apo- 
neurosis, are frequently described as the occipito-fron- 
talis, By their alternate action the scalp may be moved 
ainful task of the student of to- backward and forward. i 
modernize the Asiatic ee Or occipitally (ok-sip'i-tal-i), adv. As regards the 
i down to us closely wedde oceiput; in the direction of the occiput. 
Se a oceipito-angular (ok-sip'i40ang’ gt 
identally (ok-si len‘tal-i), adv. In the oe Pertaining Dar gommen to the occipital lobe 
occidenta. OKs SELENE - and the angular convolution. 
cident or west: opposed to EEI ae occipito-atlantal (ok-sip "j-to-at-lan’tal), a. Of 
Oooiduonst oe uns), e R ie tas tho or pertaining to the occiput and the atlas. More 
GLEN OS SOC CL ONES a) Beep aie tat ee OCO- frequently called occipito-atloid.— Occipito-at- 
sun), western, ¢ occit ore, (OO SISS ʻ lantal ligaments, ligaments uniting the occipital bone 
dent.) Western; occidental. is Sp. P and the atlas ; o antet lon ure yates and one posterior 
ipi -sip/i-tal),a.and2, [= F. Sp. Pg. are distinguished. Of the two anterior, one, a strong com- 
conta ie i, CNL. TAR < ie. pact bundle in front of the other, is sometimes designated 


M A í; ri accessory. 7 ees i $ 
‘occiput (occipit-), the back of the head: see occipito-atloid (ok-sip”i-tō-at’loid), a. Pertain- 
occiput.] I. a. 1. Of, PAE, W, or eae ing to the occipital bone and to the atlas; oc- 
nected DAD tho ease o e AA cipito-atlantal: as, the oceipito-atloid ligaments. 
to sincipital— 2. Having a } yars? occipito-axial (ok-sip‘i-to-ak’si-al), a. Per- 
taining to the occipital bone and to the axis or 
second cervical vertebra: applied to ligaments 
which are also called the apparatus ligamen- 
tosus colli. The odontoid ligaments or check- 
ligaments are also generically occipito-axial. 
—Posterior occipito-axial or occipito-axoid liga- 
ment, a strong ligament running from the posterior sur- 
face of the centrum of the axis, to be inserted in the basi- 
lar groove of the occipital bone in front of the foramen 
magnum. It may be regarded as the upward continuation 
of the posterior common ligament. 


occipito-axoid (ok-sip’i-td-ak’soid), a. 


occidentalize 


occidentalize (ok-si-den’tal-iz), v. t; pret. and 

pp. occidentalized, ppr- oceidentalizing. [$ oc- 
cidental + -ize.) ‘To render occidental; cause 
to conform to Occidental customs or modes of 
thought. 


The hardest and most 
day is to occidentalize an 
thonght which have come 


Old Volume of Lifo, p. 309. 


cerebellum, as a person or people; having the 
hind part of the head more developed than the 
front. 
The occipital races: that is to say, those whose hinder 
part of the head is more developed than the front. 
Burnow/, Science of Religions (trans., 1888), p. 190. 


Maximum occipital diameter, in craniom., the dinme- 


ter from one asterion to the other.— Occipital angle. 
See craniometry.— Occipital arc, the arc on the surface of 
the skull from the lambda to the opisthion.— Occipital 
artery, n branch of the external carotid, which mounts 
upon the back of the head.— Occipital bone. See II.— 


Occipital condyle, 2 protuberance, or one of a pair 0-6 l 
of sector usually convex, at the lower border aS occipito-axial. a ees 
or dn each side of the foramen magnum, for the articula- occipitofrontal (ok-sip’i-t6-fron’tal), a. and n. 


tion of the occipital bone with the atlas. See IL, and taini -o t aj anc a 

cuts under atlas, craniofacial, Felide, and skull (A).—Oc- © A Pertaining to the occiput and to the fore 

cipital convolutions, the convolutions of the occipital ead. ot io. 

Yobe of the brain—the superior, middle, and inferior, or II, n. The occipitofrontalis. 
occipitofrontalis (ok-sip’i-to-fron-ta‘lis), n. ; 


first, second, and third. See cerebral hemisphere, under ; 
cerebral. — Occipital crest, See crest. — Occipital crot- p]. occipitofrontales (-léz). [NL.] The oceipi- 
talis and frontalis muscles together with their 


chet, in craniom., an instrument for the determination of 
the part of the face intersected by the plane of the oc- a $ $ À 

connecting epicranial aponeurosis. This is the 
extensive flat muscle of the scalp, lying between the skin 


and the skull, arising fleshy from the superior curved line 
of the occipital bone, becoming fascial, and passing over the 
skull to the skin of the forehead, where jt again becomes 
fleshy and is continuous with some muscles of the face. Its 
action moves the scalp back and forth to some extent, and 
wrinkles the skin of the forehead horizontally. See first 
cut under muscle. 

occipitohyoid (ok-sip’i-to-hi’oid), a. Pertain- 
ing to the occipital and hyoid bones.— Occipito- 
hyoid muscle, an anomalous muscle in man, arising from 
the occipital bone beneath the trapezius, and passing over 
the sternoclidomastoid to the hyoid bone. 

occipitomastoid (ok-sip’i-to-mas’toid), a. Of 
or pertaining to the occipital bone and the mas- 


(a) In craniom., the hind end of the maximum anteropos- toid part of the temporal bone: as, the oceipito- 

terior diameter of the skull, measured from the glabellain Mastoid or masto-occipital suture. 

EM VC mirzam tara point Ao) thalnten occipitomental (ok-sip’i-to-men’tal), a. and n. 

axis w è spherical fleld of regard I, g taini neag 

A ena OGOiDi ta] protuberance. (@) Erter: TUTO or pertaining to the occiput and the 
II. n. In obstet., the distance from the point 

of the chin to the posterior fontanelle in the 

fetus. 


Same 


cipital foramen.— Occipital fontanelle. See fontanelle, 
a Went foramen. (a) The foramen magnum. Sco 
„cut Cunder skull. (b) In entom. See foramen.—Occipi- 
tal fossæ. See fossal.—Occipital groove, a groove in 
the under side of the mastoid process for the occipital 
artery.— Occipital . See gyrus.— Occipital lobe. 
See lobe, and cut under cerebral.—Occipital lobule, the 
cuneate gyrus.—Occipital nerve. (a) Great, the inter- 
nal branch of the posterior division of the second cervical 
nerve, which ascends the hindhead with the occipital 
artery, and divides into two main branches, supplying 
much of the scalp as well as several muscles. Also called 
occipitalis major. (b) Small, a branch of the second cer- 
vical nerve, supplying a portion of the back part of the 
scalp and the occipitalis and attollens aurem muscles. 
‘Also called occipitalis minor.— Occipital orbits, the up- 
per posterior borders of the compound cyes of Diptera.— 
Occipital plate, in herpet. See IL, 2.—Occipital point. 


ris), n. [NL.] A muscle of the hedgehog, con- 


ec- 

s, occipitopharyngeus (ok-sip’i-t0-fa-rin’jé-us), 

n.; pl. occipitopharyngei (-1). [NL.] A super- 

numerary muscle in man, extending from the 

the occipital basilar process to the wall of the pharynx. 

a compound occipitopollicalis (ok-sip’i-to-pol-i-ka’lis), 7.; 
pl. occipitopollicales (-léz). [NL.] Aremarkable 

muscle of bats, extending from the hindhead to 

the terminal phalanx of the thumb. Macalister, 


id their apices at the inion.— Occipital ve: 

e occiput emptying into the deep cervical or in- 
jugular.— Occipital vertebra, the occipital bone, 
rtebral theory of the skull. 

. In zool, and anat. 
‘bone of the hindhead; 
of a basioccipital, a supra- 
id a pair of exoccipital bones, cir- 
g the foramen magnum, and to- 
amang the first or occipital seg- 


k 


ull. ‘These several elements commonly 


a 


ine 


oe 


ar (ok-sip’i-t6-skap’i-lir), a. 
he back of the head and to the 


Per- 


occipitotempora 
Pertainingto t] n 
~ Occipitotempore Cipi 
fem fephers undo tal S 

re oea sulcus AU 
occipitotemporona 

- = - 0: 
ro-pi-ri/e-tily OPAT 


of the cerehy 


se F he fy, 
See cut under the rontal 
Med. Sciences, Viral. 
occiput (ok’si-put) PAT, 
occipuzio = It. oes t. 
also occipizio, < "CU ite, 


oe L. occi 

Pargos ihe eaa Gor ie 
tho hinder pan Cf Sinejy, inst, be 
skull which for of the head, oh pe 
the haha Pan the hind T that part May! 
vari ead; the posterio ttt of then tii 
varium, from the middle so Dart of 1C lie, 
foramen magnum: opposa iy a ul 

sed to ea i 


other vertebrates, 
part of the head oy g 


part of the 
for example, ea 


part of the head behi ihe 
5 ind Toran IN 
longing to the labial or ane Cbieranimn, b 
ment, and articulating with th maxillary se, 
be flat or concave, with sharp edges y thorax, Te 
distinctly divided from the Tebi Or rouniled andy, 
ciput properly forms an arch A head, The ; 
by which the cavity of the head o en oi 
thorax, the foramen being closed betes ie that ot 
by the submentum; but in Diptera E by the gulir 
Ncuroptera this lower piece is not distin ulna a Fy 
WOE back of the head is then called the manal 
portion aboye the foramen mi iatinguaho en 
cervix or nape. namoy distinguished ut 
occision (ok-sizh’on), n. [< ME. occision, (OF 
occision, ocision, F. occision = Sp. occision =Py 
occisão = It. occisione, uccisione, <L, occisiofri, 
a killing, < occidere, strike down, slay, kil,( 
ob, before, + cædere, strike, kill, Cf. ineine, 
ete.] A killing; the act of killing; slanghte, 
Ther was a merveillouse stoure and harde bataie æl 
grete oecision of men and of horse, but thei myght m 
suffre longe, ne endure. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.) ih 
This kind of occision of a man according to the lavad 
the kingdom, and in execution thereof, ought not tole 
numbered in the rank of crimes. : 
Sir M. Hale, Pleas of Crown tt 
v. t.; pret. and pp. occlude 


-klöd’ k 
occlude (0-klöd’), Eretudore () P. odink 


npr. occluding. [K L. er 
i up, close up, < ob, before, + claude dit 
close: see closet, and ef. conclude, Ge 5 
clude, ete.) 1. To shutup; close. [Rare 


Ginger is the root 
very common in many wary tet 
wane or seed, which in Dec c prekat 6 ii 
up, and, gently dried, roll it up in ear n di aA 
ing the pores, they conserve t Da Em, be 
prevent corruption. Sir T. iy pectitl 
2. In physics and chont., to ane ay wel 
applied to the absorption 0 maa 
such as iron, platinum, s 
larly at a high temperature it r 
to redness and cooled in a 
or occludes over se Haaser mel 
means the physical I is regarded : 
and the occluded hydrogen called hye gual 


bi al, ci 

id form as a quasi meta , trical, 

eine heat, specific gravity, ang determi ne [z 
which have been approxi. definite so ocer dn SA 


also £i 
a part of the gas Omi coded gic viele 
ic A 


pound with th 


0 
y (i 
teorites. Thus, the od g y 
7 volumes of the mixet, P gen E 
lee hydrogen, anepi e i a m Ji i 
Y ‘a m ha 2 i r 
ble oe a r DIE hydr ogotrodoin an ap pa 
isdium is made the negt Soos £00 0f O tim sth 
ctos yd | 


composing water, | 
or Hy deogen, expanding Pr 
This occluded gas ee believed tog 

which Professor Granma, js Neate 

palladium and hydrogen 
-klö Of 

ecludent (0 Or 
Often t-)S, ppr- of occluders: ~ alo 
I, a. Serving t ; 
That margin in Mop and r 

shuts for the Aent io arg 
10: 


called the Ocel 
ng that © 
2, Anything = p b 
R (o-Klös"), Sao oceli 
cludere, shut ate of Speet . 


Holder, Pleme? 


Y 
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jon jon, < planet from sight by its passi < occupier 
colts a occlusion, plane Sig y its passing bel EA 
0 Se Coccludere, other of the heavenly bodies, ft is E E pate, occupy.) 1. The act of occupying or tak- 


n. 
tg hoD): ing UP, is a ie ETA pam Ing possession: s i 
oK aN A huttes 1. À iig ly šppied ee eclipse of a fixed star by the SE yor ssion; a holding or keeping; posses 
| 1058 yell’ olp: 800 0oy, in pathol, the moon.—2. Figuratively, disappearance from 7 ees 
cee Oe unt my pecilics orl cavity, or view; withdrawal from notice. rid EPEAK not of matches or unions, but of arms, ocet 

si ay In phystes The re-appearance of such an autho E PeO : Beart 


g O afte z f 
Josuo eati * ping and periods of occultation. rafter those long I give unto my said wi 
4 pert ming ora psorbing 3 i a Jefrey, six acres of land Heats RR the two tenements and 
F celuding © occluded. See We had one bottle to celebrate the appearance of {blank} Coker. Mintra ven heath in the oecupation of 
f bems ; thein- visionary fortune ; let us have a second to consol Pas see inthrop, Hist, New England, II. 437. 
0 0. truction of ts occultation. R. L. Ster onsole us for The house was at that tire i 
colusion, obstensception, fecal its occu - R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard, stantial yeornan eee maui en i of a sub- 
aces us), without as by bands, Circle of poren occultation, a small circle of the 2. The state of h Lamb, Mockery End: 


volvu 
ng Oire from celestial sphere paralle eing occupi 
Sesure 5 al sp parallel to th * ring occupied or employed 
fisture BE CL. occlusus, Pp: g = as Ene eee thy Way; employment; use: as, occupation 
ost) C seclude), + Siyo Oos- Tai ae pace are never visible at “14 important affairs, 
-e0 ace! , «e ALessl dered. is contrasted wi asa B 7 
Ger an occlusive dressmg perpetual apparition, `. sted with the circle of PBs Mbit cst is ee oa set ony servaunt yn 
; ocou iam (o-kul’tizm), n. [< occult + -ism.] t° forfete xij. d. p m oe eae ns o day, 
ne doctrine, practice, or rites of things oc Theyt s Uh, E T. 8.) p- 336. 
TA 3- 5 0t- hey haue bene the idle cecupati 5 
cult or mysterious; the occult sciences or their MéAlitiousand craftie constructions; of ihe NALN NAIA SS 
study; mysticism; esoterici others of the Hebrue clerks, $ 


2 . 
"gelute. pp 
hat which 


rran OF i Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p, 91. 


k + an orgi h g _ Whatever prepossessions I may have had were distinctly ting mre 

a in penin is oce Ne an- in favour of oceultism. : stinctly E PA OE for the servants was alone the 

me ' fbpods specifica y a R. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 208. : Wot. Ruzeell, Diary in India, 11. 222. 

toe | bye up, jor retractor muscles. EC occultist (o-kul’tist), n. [occult+-ist.] One 3. That to which one’ oe eae 

ap f deset Oe anten who believes or is versed in occultism; an ini- habi ich one’s time and attention are 

varie | tied to! 2 «on theventral side tiate in the occultsciences; ltism; an ini- habitually devoted; habitual or stated employ- 
Fre under gor muscle Nee KX trig, tatein the occultsciences; amystic oresoterist. ment; vocation; calling; trade; Bustos X 
el 7 Micros. Sctencey 4 This celebrated ancient magical work, the foundation Z3 des £ S8. 


But he that is idel, and casteth him to no businesse ne 


ee, ML. as if *oc- ani ai mete z 
l «ML: ind fountai oceupation, shal falle into poverte, and die for hunger. 


ode 
o-krus’tat), Y» 
roeerustare, 


ead of much of the ceremonial magic 
; f à a c of the 
nase; < L. ob, be- medieval oceultists, has never before been printed in Eng- 


3 SENDS ; ati lish. The Acade S Bre . Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
i pp. 08 eT gee urust, crustate J 2 o E: te Academy, Sept. 22, 1888, p. 190. By their occupation they were tont niakera Acta xviil & 
tort “g fuse E P arden, Dr. H. More, De- occultly (o-kult’li), adv. Inan occult manner; No oecupation; all men idle, ali 
tore, fort O crust; baree Ly means ofor withirer i j ; e, ali. 
he a AS i, : vy means of or with reference to occultism. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 154. : 

Hi incase foral Cabbalas culte = Sp. oculto ultness (0-kult’nes TI i i 
ot | fere of hi E F. occulte = Sp. Ocu ; occultness (0- nes), n. ae state of being W ____ A castle in the Air, 
ithe. | oeeult (okult 1, ¢ Lo. occultis, hidden, conceal- occult, hidden, or unknown; secretness. hsp M beer ea 
ts = Pg, lt 0C roure, pp. of occulere, etsy OTe occupancy (ok ü-pan-si), n. [< occupan(t) + eo Lichen Castle in the Air. 
Un, bs. elser o ob, over, before, + *calere, i -cy.) 1. The act of taking possession, or the 4t. Use; benefit; profit. : i 
ATY sep, hide, or ean colare, hide, conceal: Bee e b beinginactual possession ; more specifically, in The eyen of thaire germynacion 
+ dy seedri i 1 Not apparent upon mere 1spec- lar, the taking possession of a thing not belong- With pulling wol disclose after the ferme (first] 

lig ance] Jejueiblo from what is so apparent, ing to any person, and the right acquired by pee ane fo be ea oceupacion 
eres ton seoverablo only by experimentation ; re- such act; that mode of acquiring property which Hil nae iunea a Ce 
Heti mg (0 what is thus undiscoverable by mere js founded on the principle that he who takes 5+ Consumptio ae MEN) AE 
epli ati ifest. e Latin word anpaa Te a ETS la . S n; waste. 
A inspection: op osed to manifest BS auteurs possession of an ow nerless thing, with the de- The Te eel AARIN 
aud f ws applied in the RURE y soiences ro SSA of appropriating it to himself, thereby be- may make oure quin mge Of fer wih onte Bim Bene 
fap ale DOP meaning is explained in the treatise comes the owner of it; the act of occupying or and withoute oceupacioun and lesynge of tyme. 

e f sta Tts pi Petrus Peregrinus. He says that an holding in actual as disting ished from con- Book of Quinte Essence (ed, Furnivall), p. 6. 


wdi quality is simply one which is made apparent only structive possession. Former y, when a man held Army of occupation, an army left in possession of a 
land pur autre vic (for the life of ano her), and died before newly conquered country until peace is signed or in- 


n, COF, 


Ae k Pn an clear as any other quality, and is no more mys- that other, as his estate could not de icend to his heir nor demnity paid, or until a settled and responsible govern- 
y Yh terias By occult ectence or philosophy w as meane ree Y revert to the donor until the determination of the speci- ment has been established. i 
ry KNC wperimental science, There were many occu t philoso- ied life, it was considered to belong of right to the first In Egypt our army of occupation continues inactive and 


incisa, | pers in northern Europe in the twelfth and the first part è ai f A Ahr r £ iz ‘ i 3 
anette Wie thirteenth Ranta but theology so swallowed up wea are essionion it Tor LRO rema a ne es on a reduced scale. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL, 106. 
cos" | ather interests that they are all forgotten e cept Roger when the gift was to one and his heirs for the life of an- OCCU ation bridge, abridge carried over or under a line 
ataile, ol Teon, who was made prominent by the personal friend- other the ‘heir REAGI TA take as special occupant. As of railway or canal to connect the parts of a farm or an €s- 
ayeht a | stip of a pope, The ignorance and superstition of the in ae ow Sta a howev: Berney bled-to di TA tate severed by the line or canal.— Occupation road, a 
s i tine confounded occult science with magic, e law now stands, however, a man 18 ena’ a private road for the use of the occupiers of the land, =Syn. 


lands held by him pur autre vie, and if no such devise be 


bed f E Pe A c 0 i 
hel These are manifest qualities, and their causes only are made, and there be no special occupant, it goes to his ex- 


a 3, Occupation, Calling, Vocation, Employment, Pursuit, 
not tole 


ceeull eon AANA rat yoa Paa 4 Business, Trade, Crajt, Profession, Ofiee. In regard to 

i DA é = Newton, Opticks. ecutors or administrators. ; ‘hata person does aera regular work or a means of earn- 

rown, si Tetho iet Al personal history may serve as a canvas As we before observed that occupancy gave the right to ing a livelihood, oceupation is that which occupies or takes 
yechdi | picture of an occult philosopher — his reveries, his the temporary use of the soil, so it is agreed upon allhands uphistime, strength, and thought; calling and vocation are 


talition, and his calamity, 


occhio F aa r that occupancy gave also the original right to the perma- high words, indicating that one is called by Providence to 
nat | 9 j I, D'Isracli, Amen. of Lit., II. 286. nent property in the substance of the earth itself; which a particular line of work; calling is Anglo-Saxon and fa- = 
T Ra d Wsterions; transcendental; beyond the excludes every one else but the owner from the use of it. miliar, and vocationis Latin and lofty (the words are not al- 
Wud I) wuds of natural kno iene eee Blackstone, Com., II. i. ways used in the higher sense of divine appointment or the 
Rare) ECE oe sali of duty, but it is much better to save them for the ex- 


mersenblance is nowise obvious to the senses, but is 2. The term during which one is an occupant: ression of that idea); employment is essentially the same 
out of thio reach of the understanding. ` as, during his occupancy of the post. |s occupation; areas is the ieee wore Ee pur- 
mers Y r 2 <i t ni 4 sues EH i suggests something of the man- 

tl imen, Se nn on, Hist. Essays, Istser., p. 14. occupant (ok w-pant), Nn. BS F. occupant, < L. goes Ooa l enea EE eon pt pte 
ae ültess the cause eut diseases, in med., OCCU nan(t-)s, ppr- of occupare, occupy: See OC- over against each other for the less and more intellectual 
te el Occult PA eeattnent of which are not cupy.] 1. One who occupies; an inhabitant; pursuits, as the trade of a carpenter, the profession of an 
ieestOnotadrawing, but do notae ased inthe especially, one in actual possession, asa tenant, architect; trade is different from a trade, the latter being 
tiesni e dotted lines Ocoult no p aoar n thefinished who has actual session, in distinction from skillin some handicraft: as, being obliged to learn a trade, 
Relent oh or spirit which bart fualities, those quali- WO has SC Lua DOSS esa ETR M he chose that of a blacksmith; the “learned professions 
philosophi afed the investigation of the the landlord, who has legal or constructive pos- used to be law, medicine, and the ministry, Bae LLEDR 


ta phers, i 

tine Galties, eae Were not deducible from session. ber is now increased; craft is an old word for a trade; 

The Aristoteli able without experimen- The palace of Diocletian had but one occupant; after the ofice suggests the idea of duties to be performed for others, 

tmth oins ga i OE 7 in it. See avocation, 5. res i 

a tages ony ae mame of occult Qualities . . . founder no Emperor had c en Venice, p. 145. occupational (ok-ü-pã'shon-al), w: [K occupa- 
t unknown Cause posed to lie hid in Bodies, tion + -al.) Of or pertaining to a particular 


auses of manifest Effects, 2. More specifically, in law, one who first takes 


eut sei Newton, 0 a 
recien » Opticks (ed. 172 TT. sessi 7 i s no legal owner.— Occup’ 
Ra kee the Ee (ed. 1721), p. 377. possession of that which has no leg 


tion, calling, or trade: as, tables of occu- = 


Ra; i tality. á 
SSM Lai, nded to ¢ nees of the middle St. A prostitute. pational mortality. _, e alee : 
ù tistrus,veqen ote: (oe de magic. Seo det. 1. : 5 He with his occupant occupationert (oiT ahon oana eet t 
nt (okuli ja shrouded Sete, recon. Are eling’d so close, like dew-wormes in the morn, tion + se ne who is employed in any 
SP, Ut, [mp h, o cabalistic. That he'll not stir. A er or occupation. 
Date as Cee Maram soante ot T ama Bp. oUt Renata meaner beryl | aaa 
ide: cea] . occul- k'ū-pāt), v. [ . occupatus, Pp- every Mercu! Ge RNS + é 
trede: seg o.an freq. of 2 l- oceupatet (ok’u-pat), 8 H Pierce's Supererogation. Zs 
gate inter Cll, a meee c, Pp. occul- of occupare, occupy : See occupy.] T. trans. To = joe pone ie aoe if- - 
Mel eein of another a from view take possession of; possess; occupy: occupative (G Par t ane ocean 
b p Dody; hide; 7 A = irits animal, and as occupate T -We. w, hela by that 
eer Qata i hide; = The spirits of, the wine oppress fie seam so Bake of temaro which is based on the occupation or 
ction, has conte finition oflife, name- e RO ATA ‘Bacon, Nat. Hist., $124- seizing and holding in actual possession of that 


Westminster et Occult the E which was without owner when occupied: as 
8, an oye ee Rev., CXXVIIE Ti, TI. intrans. To avei a e E E ; 5 
ct or oy ect nodded with an attach- he several acme ; occupier (ok’i-pi-ér), n. 1. One who occupies 
n desired: it has wen ation rgans of the boc’ sancement of Learning, ii 187- “or takes possession, as of ownerless land.—2. 
eoniused < L. occupatus, pp-? One who holds or is in actual possession; an oc~ 
[=F . occulta- a Bacon, Advance- eupant: as, houseowners and occupters. : 
ltação = Tt. oc- tng, ii. 380. : No wrong was to be done to any existing occupiers. No- 
hiding, conceal- A ok-iepā’shon), n. [< ME. occupa- right of property was to be violated, ae 
= See occult v ti a pA Froude, Cæsar, 
i : on, occupacion, $ h l t è 
ing, or the g SuD : 7 cion = Pg. occupação 3t. One who uses, lays out, or emplo; 
; especially, the F. occupation = Sp. OCUPO atio(n-), a taking which is possessed} a trader or dealer 
; ns t heir causes, differences, v 
e hiding another; spe- possession occupying, a business, employment, AN t es, 
€ 5 - arrels, and complaints, within 
& of a star or < occupare, take possession, OCCUPY: Bee cocir Ta pana any 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


occupier 


heir marchandise, traflikes, and occupiers aforesaid. 


ing 


occupation: with of: as, an occupier of the sea. 


This manner and fashion of yearly changing and renew- 
ing the occupiers of husbandry, . . . it be solemn and cus- 
tomably used, to the intent that no man shall be constrain- 
ed against his will to continue long in that hard and sharp 
kind of life. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 


Thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occu- 
beeen EERI . - Shall fall into the midst of 
the seas in the day of thy ruin. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 

occupy (ok’i-pi), v.; pret. and pp. occupied, ppr. 
occupying, [< ME. occupien, ocupyen, < OF. oc- 
cuper, F. occuper = Sp. ocupar = Pg. occupar = 
It. occupare, < L. occupare, take possession of, 
seize, occupy, take up, employ, < ob, to, on, + 
capere, take: see capable.] T, trans. 1. To take 
possession of and retain or keep; enter upon 
the possession and use of; hold and use; espe- 
cially, to take possession of (a place as a place 
of residence, or in warfare a town or country) 
and become established in it. 
Ther-for this doctrine to thee I rede thou take, 
To ocupy and vse bothe by dey and nyght. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 57. 

Me angers at Arthure, and att his hathelle bierns, 

‘That thus in his errour ocupyes theis rewmes, 

And owtrayes the emperour, his erthely lorde. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1662. 
By constantly occupying the same individual spot, the 
fruits of the earth were consumed and its spontaneous 
produce destroyed, without any provision for future sup- 
ply or succession. Blackstone, Com., II. i. 
The same commanders who had made the abortive at- 
tempt upon Charleston descended upon Rhode Island, 
and occupied it without resistance. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 


2. To take up, as room or space, or attention, 
interest, ete.; cover or fill; engross: as, to oc- 
cupy too much space; to occupy the time with 
reading; to occupy the attention. 

And all thi lims on ilka side 


Witht sorows sall be ocupide. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 
The metropolis occupies a space equal to about three 
square miles. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 5. 


Whilst the abstract question occupies your intellect, Na- 
ture brings it in the concrete to be solved by your hands. 
Emerson, Nature, p. 91. 
Mr. Long's mind was occupied —was perplexed. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 293. 
8. To hold, as an office; fill. 


That at eaey avoydaunce ther be the seid office yeven 
to another of the same cite, so he be a citezen and occupie 
it his owne persone, English Gilds (E. E. T.S.), p. 399. 


Least qualified in honour, learning, worth, 
To occupy a sacred, awful post. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 414. 
4+. To take up and follow asa business or em- 
ployment; be employed about; ply. 

That non Bochour, ner non other 


occupie cokes crafte Baye the liberte of the seid cite. 
nglish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 405. 


All the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to oceupy thy merchandise, Ezek. xxvii. 9. 
Men who had all their lives ‘occupied the sea ’ had never 
seen it more outrageous. Froude. 
5. To employ; give occupation to; engage; 
busy: often used reflexively: as, to occupy one’s 
self about something. 
eche day, haly day and other, 


atte nale and other-whyle in churches. 
Piers Plowman (C), viii. 18. 
“My wonte is to be more willing to vse mine eares than 
to oceupie my tonge. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 19. 


O blest seclusion from a jarring world, 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! 
Cowper, Task, iii. 


Ich am ocupied 
With ydel tales 


To use; make use of. 
No more shulde a scoler forget then trul, 
What he at scole shulde mene to occupy. Y 
Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 339. 


oche money is 


good man shall never perceive the fraud till he 
Latimer, 


to the occupying of the corn. 


Judges xvi. 11, 


e883 enjoy (with an obscene double 


ssion or oceu- 
occupant; have 


rn E inrisdictions onely moued, and to be moued touch- 


Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 269. 


By the master of merchants and IRD m 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch's Morals, p. 692. (Encyc. Dict.) 


4. Ono who follows a calling, employment, or 


occurrence (0-kur’ens), n. 

Sp. ocurrencia = 
persone, to his vse, renza, < ML. oceurentia, L. occurren(t-)s, occur- 
rent: see occurrent.) 1. The act of ocewrring; 
occasional presentation. 


and expectation of something new. 


2. An incident or accidental event; that which 
happens without being designed or expected; 
an event; a happening: as, an unusual occur- 
rence; such occurrences are not uncommon. 


After 

KOE thi 
eases, supplies against 

mete , SUPP) agi 


_ II. n. 1. One who comes to meet or comes 
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What man, brothir or sustyr, but if he be any officere 


cence of the officers that occupye ther 
j. lib, wax. English Gilds (È. 


2. To trade; traffic; carry on business. 


same marchants with their marchandis 
ship may freely. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 258, 
And he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Oceupy till I come. 
Luke xix. 13, 
occur (0-kér’), v.; pret. and pp. occurred, ppr. 
occurring. [= OF. oceurrer, oceurrir = Sp. 
ocurrir = Pg. occorrer = It. occorrere, < L. oc- 
currere, run, go or come up to, meet, go against, 
< ob, before, + currere, run: see current. Cf. 
decur, incur, recur.) I.t trans. To run to, as 
for the purpose of assisting. [A Latinism.] 
We must, as much as in us lies, occur and help their pe- 
culiar infirmities. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 649. 


II. intrans. 1}. To run together; meet; 
clash. 
All bodies are observed to have always . . . a determi- 


nate motion according to the degrees of their external im- 
pulse, and their inward principle of gravitation, and the 
resistance of the bodies they occur with. 

Bentley, Works, ITI. 100. 
2. Tostrike the senses; be found; be met with: 
as, silver often occurs native; the statement oc- 
curs repeatedly. 

As for those Martyrs, . . . frequent mention of them 
doeth occurre in most of the ancient Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians. Coryat, Crudities, I. 63. 

In Scripture though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
such thing as heir in our author's sense. Locke, 

Impressions of rain-drops oceur in some of the earliest 
rocks. J. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 118. 
3. To emerge as an event into the actual world; 
happen; take place; come to pass; befall: as, 
what has occurred? 

Though nothing have occurred to kindle strife. 
. Cowper, Epistle to Joseph Hill. 
4. To strike the mind: with to. 
Whether they did not find their minds filled, and their 
affections strangely raised, by the images which there oc- 
curred to them. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. i. 


There doth not oceurre to me, at this present, any use 
therof, for profit. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 401. 


There occurred to me no mode of accounting for Pris- 
cilla’s behavior. Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, v. 
5. Eccles., to coincide in time, so as to interfere 
each with the celebration of the other: as, two 
holy days occur. One of the days so occurring may 
bea Sunday, or a movable feast, the other being an im- 
moyable feast. 3 
6+. To refer: with to. 

Before I begin that, I must occur to one specious objec- 
tion both against this proposition and the past part of my 
discourse. Bentley, Works, III. 13. 
=Syn. 3. To come to pass, come about, fall out. 

[= F. occurrence = 


Pg. occurrencia = It. occor- 


Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
Watts. 


Omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 
Till Harry's back-return again to France. 
Shak., Hen. V., v., Prol., 1. 40. 


Touching the domestic Occurrences, the Gentleman who 


is Bearer hereof is more capable to give you Account by 
Discourse than I can in Paper. Howell, Letters, I. iy. 15. 


3. Ha 
676. [Ra 


puounes collectively; course of events. 


All the occurrence of my fortune since 
Hath been between this lady and this lord. 
Shak., T. N., v. 1. 264. 


ifts of education there follow general abilities to 
ngs above nature, grace to cure men of bodily 
occurrent defects and impedi- 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V. 78. 


inst another 


A 


; especially, an antagonist; an 
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= D. oceaan = Q. D 


the ocean, < Gr, OREAVEC, orir, (; ne 
great stream supposed to onan Home 
(also called by Homer Oxeavde MpAss 
‘Ocean-stream’ (Milton); also pana 
anus, the god of the primey 
the great outward sea, the 
tinguished from the inward 
ranean; perhaps orig, 
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Pg. 


T 


al Waters: 
Atlantic, 


UG) swift] 

elope th 
hs of its 
ly as can 
Jess than 


x from Cape Agulhas to the antaretle circle 
and on the west by the American land-mass and the me 
ridian of Cape Horn. The Pacific has as its Jand-linls 
on the the American coast, and on the west the Asi 
i ss, the Philippine Islands, New Guinea, aul 
imaginary limits are the meridians of Cape 


Austra 
Horn 
the ant 


i 
hiel 
ocean 8 
d to consilit 
ns as immense 


are 
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th wonder, 
aters Kto the mild ocean, 
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He) ‘ PYorgot to rave, , armed wave. 
y te forgo ai the charmed e. 
A | hdr sit brooding Gigon, Nativity, 1. 66. 
lash ; oes 
mt sJancholy waste, a 
bey ud ocean's gray and melan Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
a) r e c X. 
i likened to the ocean; also, & 
Cay, something | as, an Ocean of trouble. i 
Ans, A vantity: ed alay before us— a rest ocean of 
') the e plain of > ag shining gloriously - 
an ne Tih the sun Wiracattlay, in Trevelyan, I. 3 
On | ga. oto" pertaining to the main 07 gr 
Vee. 4 
later ad That sea-beast 
3 dig is God of all his works 
Ie hich God ©! S 
di Leviathan, W “m the ocean stream. — 
nt Patel hugest that swim "©" rizton, P. L., i 202 
the gome refulgent sunset or ici 
of its „ams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
Sieg grai Tennyson, Experiments, Milton. 
-Janeroute, Same as lane-route.— 
a ae he cean dasan More.— Ocean trout, the 
Je lial : + ecoortia tyrannus: a trade-name. 
de the menhaden, Brevooriia 1TA a The depres 
ely the eean-basin (i/shan-ba’sn), n. e depres- 
t thes gmin which the waters of the ocean, or, moro 
AED especially, of some particular ocean, are held. 
i Also oceanic basin. 
to the These explorations fof the Blake] mark a striking con- 
ds be inst between the continental masses, or a of eleva- 
at by th and the ceeanie basins, or areas of depression, both 
merit dvhich must have always held to each other the same 
cidg spprotimate general relation and proportion. 
he A, Agassiz, Threo Cruises of the Blake, I. 126. 
je At Oveanian, Oceanican (0-shé-an’i-an, -kan), @. 
ie ((Oecania, Oceanica (see det.), + -an.] ` OË or 
A pertaining to Oceania, or Oceanica, a division 
south a world (according to many geographers) 
Tat p comprises Polynesia, Micronesia, Mela- 
ral u ae asin and Malaysia. 
atl ae ik), a. [=F. océanique = Sp. 
a in ae oceanico, < NL. oceanicus (fem. 
pih Pace ocean) CE the region included in the 
Sli oceanus, ocean: see ocean.] 
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et ks or an insect’s eye. (b) Spotted. 
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f Oceanitide (6’ 


ted in the ocean- oceanographer (6’shé-a-nog’ra-fér), n K 


oceanography (0’shé-a-nog’ra-fi), n. 


ox upon them, nor indeed upon 
ot the vicinity Sues frequent high latitudes, as 


ands scattered through the Ocellary (os’el-d-1i), 4.. 
or pertaining to ocelli; ocellar.—Ocellary seg- 
ed primary Semena 

i in this case representin, 
eee eeeent Dr. Packard 
aments, which 
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species payne oere or booted tarsi 
tibiæ extensively denuded, the tarsi longer tha 
dle toe, the nails flat and blunt, the Halen aane 
wings long and pointed, the tail short and oie the 
The best-known specie: 0. oceanica, or Wilson s IER 
There are several others, as O. lineata. The wen petrel- 
founded by Count Ke ig and Dr. J. H. Blasius in 1340, 
| c i-nit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., % 
Oceanites + -idw.| A family of oceanic birds 
ee separated by Forbes from the Procella 
riidw@. The family includes four gener: A ase 
LALA Cea P Bence ard Care Seis 
among the small petrels com alled Mot tees 
chickens. nmonly called Mother Carey's 


very long legs, the 


oceanogt apiy + -erl.] “One who is versed in 
oceanography; one who systematically studi 
syste studies 
the ocean. baer 
One of the foremost duties of observing oceanographera, 
Ree. ye. Bril, XXI. 613, 
oceanographic (6-shé-an-d-graf’ik), a. [<ocean- 
ograph-y + e Relating to or connected with 
mography. The word is sometimes used i B 
oceanie when this latter would be more een hsa 
ference between the two words is but slight, but it would 
seem that one is used when it is intended to convey a 
purely geographic idea, the other when the subject is 
looked at from a more general point of view: as. oceano- 
graphic phenomena; oceanie currents. re 


oceanographical (0-shé-an-0-graf’i-kal), a. [< 
oceanographic + -al.| “Same as oceanographic. 
oceanographically (6-shé-an-9-graf’i-kal-i) 
adv. As regards oceanography or the physical 
geography of the ocean. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d 
ser., XXX. 386. 2 


avec, 
ience of the ocean: a special branch of 
phy. The term oceanography is little used in 
glish pt by writers translating from the German, 
who pr oceanography to thalassography, while the best 
aut writing in English at the present time use 
thalassography, which is a designation of that special 
branch of physi geography which relates to the ocean 
and its phenomena. 
The cable-laying companies have been the chief con- 
yutors to the science of deep-sea research, or oceanog- 
Nature, XXXVII. 147. 
Chemical oceanography—a branch of physical geogra- 
phy which has only lately come to be extensively culti- 
vated. Encyc. Brit., XXI. 611. 
oceanology (6’shé-a-nol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. dxeavéc, 
the ocean, + -2oyia, < 2éyew, speak: see -ology.] 
1. The scientific study ofthe ocean. See ocean- 
ography.—2. A treatise on the ocean. 
ocellar (d-sel’iir), a. [< NI. ocellaris, < L. ocel- 
lus, a little eye: see ocellus.] Of or pertaining 
to ocelli; ocellate.—Ocellar structure, the name 
given by Rosenbusch to a peculiar aggregation of mineral 
Torms, chiefly microscopic in size, in which the individual 
components are arranged in rounded (ocellar) forms, or 
aggregated in branching, fern-like groups, which are some- 
times tangential and sometimes radial to the central indi- 
vidual. This structure is most characteristically deyel- 
oped in the leucitophyres. Also called centric structure 
by some English lithologists, by whom this term is used 
rather vaguely, sometimes as nearly the equivalent of mi- 
cropegmatitic. 


The structures which especially distinguish these gran- 
ophyric rocks are the micropegmatitic, the centric or ocel- 
lar ‘structure, the pseudospherulitic, the microgranitic, 


and the drusy or miarolitic structures. 


many insects, on which the ocelli are placed. 


ments or rings, in entom., suppos 
of the preoral region, the 
the jointed appendages of other segments. 
distinguishes the first and second ocellary seg 
. horregardg as morphologically the most an 
ody. 3 
two appendages which have coalesced. See preorat. | 
[< L. ocellatus, havin: 
little eyes, < ocellus, a little eye: see ocellus. 
1. In Zoél., same as ocellated (c). 


The remarkable genus Drusilla, a group of pal 
butterflies, more or less adorned. with ocellate spots. 


2. In bot., resembling an eye: 
spot of some color which has a 
a different color wl 


Besides the lion and tiger, 
ce, 


a lighter outer ring, as the spots on e 
and on the wings of many butterflies. 


The conspicuous ocellated spo A 
the wings af certain kinds [of butterflies). 


ocellicystic (6-sel-i-sis’tik), a. 


Judd, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. of London, XLY. 176. 
Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, sharply defined in 


[As ocellar + -y1.] of 


Je-coloured 


A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p- 181. 
said of a round 
nother spot of 
thin it. See cut in next 


almost all the other large 


cats . . . have ocellated or SpoR AENA Select., P- 53: ocher, ochre (6’kér), n. 


F i center and 
(6) Marked with or noting spots haviit ade Sak 


tsof the under surface of 
Science, IX. 435. 


nt; 3, blenny; 4, owl- 


A very beautiful reddish ocellated one [butterfly]. 
Derham, Physico-Theology, viii. 6, note 6. 


Compound ocellated spot, See compound). 


[< Gr. ocelli, n. Plural of ocellus. 
the ocean, + -ypadia, < ypagew, write. ] ocellicyst (6-sel’i-sist), n. 


t [< L. ocellus, a little 
eye, + Gr. xtozic, bladder: see cyst.) One of 
the several kinds of marginal bodies of hydro- 
zoans, having a visual function; a so-called 
ocellus or pigment-spot in the margin of the 
disk. They are of ectodermal origin, developed in con- 
nection with the tentacles, and may even be provided with 


a kind of lens. 

3 j [< ocellicyst + 
sal Of, or having the character of, an ocelli- 
cyst. 

ocelliferous (os-e-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. ocellus, a 
little eye, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing spots 
resembling small eyes; ocellate. 

ocelligerous (0s-e-lij’e-rus), a. [< Li ocellus, a 
little eye, + gerere, carry on.) Same as ocel- 
liferous. 

ocellus (6-sel’us), n.; pl. ocelli (5). [L a little 

eye, a bulb or knot on the root of a reed, dim. 
of oculus, eye: see oculus.] 1. A little eye; 
an eye-spot; a stemma; one of the minute 
simple eyes of insects and various other animals. 

Tn insects ocelli or stemmata are generally situated on 

the crown of the head, between the great compound eyes, 

whose simple elements they resemble in structure; but 
they are sometimes the only organs of vision. 

2. One of the simple elements or facets of a 

compound eye. See cut of compound eye, under 

eye!.—8. In Hydromeduse, a pigment-spotat the 
base of the tentacles, or combined with other 
marginal bodies, in some cases rovided with 
refractive structures which recall the crystal- 
line cones of some other low invertebrates. 

Also called ocellicyst—4. One of the round 

spots of varied color, consisting of a central 

part (the pupil) framed in a peripheral part, 
such as characterize the tail of a peacock or the 
wing of an argus-pheasant. The ring immediately 
adjoining the pupil is called the iris, and the exterior cir- 
cle or ring is the atmosphere. An ocellus may be bi- or tri- 
pupillate, blind (without pupil), fenestrate (with transpa- 
rent pupil), nictitant (with lunate pupil), simple (with only 
iris and pupil), compound (with two or more rings), ete. 

See cut above.— Double ocellus, in entom., two ocellated 
spots inclosed in a common colored ring.— Fenestrate, 
germinate, etc., ocellus. See the adjectives.— Orbits 
Of the ocelli. See orbit. 2 y 

oceloid (0’se-loid), a. [< ocel(ot) +-oid.| Like 
the ocelot: as, the oceloid leopard- or tiger-cat, 

Felis macrurus, of South America, 

ocelot (6’se-lot), n- 

ard-eat of America, 


a 


viduals vary interminably in the details of the mark 


larger spots. The ocelot ranges from Texas into 
‘America. See cut on following page. 

‘Formerly oker, oal 
ocker ; = Sp. Pg. ocre = D. oker, ocker, D 
— MHG. ocker, ogger, oger, G. ocker, ocher 
ockra = Dan. okker, < F. ocre = It. oer 
L. ochra, < Gr. Oxpa, yellow ocher, é 
wan.] 1, The common name of an im 


[< Mex. ocelotl.] The leop- 
Felis pardalis, one of sev- 


eral spotted American cats, of the family Felide. 
It is from 2} to nearly 3 feet long from the nose to the 

root of the tail, the latter about one foot in length. The 
color is grayish, mostly marked with large and small black- 

edged {awn-colored spots tending to run into oval or linear 
figures; the under parts are white or whitish, more or less 
marked with black. The back of the ear is usually black 
and white, and the tail is half-ringed with black. Indi- 


mostly preserving, however, the lengthened fi ofthe © 


$ 
k 


Ocelot (Felts pardalis). 
dish brown, yellow, and orange are most common. 


ermanent. 
arker, Raw sienna and raw umber are varieties of ocher. 
2. Money, especially gold coin: so called in 
allusion to its color. [Slang.] 
If you want to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors. 
Dickens, Hard Times, i. 6. 
Bismuth ocher, See bismuth.— Black ocher, a variety 
of mineral black combined with iron and alluvial clay. 
See mineral Wack, under mineral.—Blue ocher, à hy- 
drated iron phosphate, the mineral vivianite, found na- 
tive in Cornwall, England, and elsewhere. It has been used 
as a pigment., Itis durable, but rather dull in tone. Also 
called native Prussian blue.—Brown ocher, spruce 
ocher, or ocher de rue, a dark brownish-yellow ocher.— 
Chrome ocher. Seechrome-ocher.—Dutch ocher, a mix- 
ture of chrome-yellow and whiting.. French ocher, a 
light-colored sandy weak ocher, which comes from France. 
— Golden ocher, Sometimes this is a native pigment, but 
more often it is a mixture of light-yellow ocher, chrome- 
yellow, and whiting.— Indian ocher. Same as Indian 
red (which see, under red).— Molybdic ocher. See molyb- 
dic. — Orange ocher. Same as burnt Roman ocher.— OX- 
ford ocher, a native ocher found near Oxford, England. 
/ 3 It is the purest and best type of yellow ocher.—Purple 
f ocher. Same as mineral purple (which see, under purple). 
os —Red ocher, a name common to a variety of pigments 
rather than designating an individual color, and compre- 
hending Indian red, light red, Venetian red, scarlet ocher, 
Indian ocher, reddle, bole, and other oxids of iron. Asa 
mineral it designates a soft earthy variety of hematite.— 
Roman ocher, a pigment of a rich, deep, and powerful 
orange-yellow color. It is used, both raw and burnt, in oil 
and water-color painting, and is transparent and durable. 
—Scarlet ocher, See red ocher.—Stone ocher. Same as 
Oxford .— Transparent gold ocher, an ocher tend- 
ine toward raw sienna but more yellow in tone.— Tung- 
stic ocher. See tungstite. 
ocherous, ochreous (0’kér-us, ō'krē-us), a. 
[= F. ocreux; as ocher, ochre, + -ous.] 1. 
Pertaining to ocher; consisting of or contain- 
ing ocher: as, ocherous matter. Also ochrous. 


M. Daubree, who has so thoroughly studied the metal- 
lic portion of this meteorite, mentions an ochreous crust. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXIX. 33. 


‘To prevent an ochrous deposit i ai 
“the solution should be botiee m nenea a fst i 
Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 388. 
2. Resembling ocher in color; specifically, in 
£001. and bot., of a brownish-yellow color; light- 
yellow with a tinge of brown. 
The wakelooks more and more ochreous, the foam ropier 
d wer. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 616. 
ery, ochry (0’kér-i, -kri), a. [Also ochrey; 
er, ochre, + -y1.] 1. Like ocher; oot 
z of ocher.—2. In bot., same as ocherous. 
etodon (6-ket’d-don), n. [NL., < Gr. dxeréc 
i + doug (òdovr-) = E. tooth] A 
small Figmodont rodents of the fam- 
founded by Coues in 1877, charac- 
‘the d upper incisors, whence 


= 
2 O hone, under 02, 

or), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
1 look to the | 


para,» 


class of natural earths consisting of mixtures 
of the hydrated sesquioxids of iron with vari- 
ous earthy materials, principally silica and 


alumina. These mixtures occur in many localities and 
have many shades of color, among which tints of ped Bote 

hey 
form a series of valuable and important pigments, used 
extensively alike by house-painters and artists both in oil 
and in water-colors. The most usual and common type of 
ocher-color is a yellow turning neither to red on the one 
hand nor to brown on the other, but its tone is not as z j 
brilliant nor as pure as chrome-yellow. (For varieties, see ochlotic (ok-lot’ik), n. 
below.) Ochers in general have much body and are very 
Most ochers on burning become redder and 
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a crowd, mob.] In med., àa morbid condition 
induced by the crowding together of sick per- 
sons under one roof, or even of persons not 
suffering from disease. 
ochletic (ok-let’ik), a. [< ochlesis, after Gr, 
byZnrixéc, of or belonging to a mob, ¢ dye, dis- 
turb as by a mob: see ochlesis.] In med., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with ochlesis. 
ochlocracy (ok-lok’ra-si), n. [Also ochlocraty ; 
< F. ochlocratie=It. ochlocrazia, < Gr. 6x20Kparia, 
mob-rule, < dyAo¢, the mob, + -xparia, < kpareiv, 
rule.] The rule or ascendancy of the multitude 
or common people; mobocracy; mob-rule. 
Their [the people's] . . . opposition to power produces, 
as it happens to be well or ill managed, either the best or 
worst forms of government, a Democracy or Ochlocracy. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, iii. 1, 
ochlocratic (ok-l6-krat’ik), @ [As ochlocracy 

(-erat-) + -ic.] Relating to ochlocracy, or gov- 
ernment by the mob; having the character or 

form of an ochlocracy. 

ochlocratical (ok-l6-krat‘i-kal), a. 
cratic + -al.] Same as ochlocratic. 

ochlocraty (ok-lok’ra-ti), n. Same as ochloc- 
racy. 
If it begin to degenerate into an ochlocraty, then it turns 
into a most headstrong intolerable tyranny. 
Downing, The State Ecclesiastick (1633), p. 15. 
[< Gr. dyA0¢, a crowd.] 
Noting a kind of fever, apparently as occa- 
sioned or promoted by crowding.—Ochlotic fever, 
typhus fever. 

Ochna (ok’nii), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737), < Gr. 
oxry, earlier 6yyvy, a pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Ochnacew and the tribe 
Ochnea, characterized by its numerous stamens 
and lateral panicles. There are about 25 species, na- 
tives of Africa and tropical Asia. They are smooth trees 
or shrubs, bearing yellow flowers with colored rigid sepals 
and numerous stamens, followed by drupes clustered ona 
broad receptacle. They are ornamental in cultivation. O. 
arborea of the Cape of Good Hope, called roodhout or red- 
wood, becomes a tree 20 or 30 feet high, which affords a 
hard wood, used for furniture, wagon-work, etc. O. Mau- 
pean t small tree of Mauritius, has been called jasmine- 
wood, 

Ochnacez (ok-ni’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1811), < Ochna + -acew.] An order of 
dicotyledonous shrubs and trees of the poly- 
petalous cohort Geraniales, characterized by 
the elongatedanthers. About 140 species are known, 
of 12 genera, Ochna being the type, and three tribes, 
scattered through all the tropics, especially in America. 
They have very smooth, rigid, shining, alternate leaves, 
commonly toothed, but undivided, with a strong midrib 
and many parallel veins. Their flowers are usually large 
and showy, and in panicles, followed by a capsule, berry, 
or circle of drupes. 

Ochnee (ok’né-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bartling, 1830), 
< Ochna + -eœ.] A tribe of plants of the order 
Ochnacee, typified by the genus Ochna, having 
only one ovule in each ovary-cell, and including 
5 genera and about 112 species, mainly South 
American. 

ochone, interj. See O hone, under 02. 

ochopetalous (ok-0-pet’a-lus), a. [< Gr. dyoc, 
anything that holds (< yew, hold), + xéra/ov, 
petal.] Possessing or characterized by broad 
or capacious petals. 

ochra, n. See okra. 

ochraceous (ok-ra’shius), a. [< ocher, ochre, + 
-aceous.] 1. Ocherous; ochery. Loudon.— 2. 
Inzo6l., brownish-yellow; of the color of ocher. 

ochre, ”. See ocher. 

ochrea, ochreate, 
ocreate. 

ochreous, a. See ocherous. 

ochrey, a. See ochery. 

ochro (0’kr0), n. Same as okra. 

ochrocarpous (ok-r0-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. oxpéc, 
pale-yellow, + xapréc, fruit.] In bot., having 
yellowish fruit. 

An ochrocarp{tjous form occurs commonly in Sweden. 


[< ochlo- 


False spellings of ocrea, 


ckerman, N. A. Lichens, p. 253. sic with £0" 
Ochrocarpus (ok-16-kir’pus) n [NL (Du f Ocimum Basilio’ ghe 
L Q Le . U Part 0l Tp 
Petit-Thouars, 1806), < Gr. axpbe, pale-yellow, a, ree aaa flower; oine gi™! 
+ kapréc, fruit.] A genus of trees of the poly- terior tooth li egay Oy 
petalous order Guttiferæ, classed with the tribe lyx, with the ovate POS g specia, and Pi 
Garcinicæ, known by the two valvate sepals, $f% ent, There are abor ally Mame tit 
united until flowering. There are about 8 species, ¢ seh over warmer regioni g terminil with MRA 
natives of tropical Asia and of Africa and the Mascarene Phey bear simple or Drany sis ins wh i rer eh ot 
Islands, with opposite or whorled leaves, many stamens, fowers, usually whitish ride is calle’ as MM 5 cee} ~ 
Seo ORD in axillary cymes, followed by berries. pistil and stamens. Qion o ia hasil ES ay 
BATS , where a dec o calle i 
ochroid (0’kroid), a. [< Gr. dxpoedhe, pale, pal- Tho species in gener F. i 
lid, also like ocher, < dxpéc, pale, pale-yellow, spelled Ocymum, | ti), 1- [ires ceuni 
aoh + eiðoç, form.] Resembling ocher ocivityt Ont haa < ois set 
in ¢olor.—Ochroid form of mycetoma, that formin cupation, IH Or. if, jose: 
Which there are discharged from the eae hitin y e] S with diff. tem"; see oil 
the Ponies, or the size a millet-seed: distinguished from 5+ ease, < Otium, © 
mycelia, melancid form. Also called pale form of sloth. [Rare.] 


-1 1 Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ochroleucous (Ok-y, 
pale, pale-yellow. 
In zodl. and bot., y 
between ye : 
ochrolite (ok’ 
low, + 2006, stone 
Pee, in 
1aVINE a sulphur z 
luster, T at plellow 
Ochroma (okr mi. ; 
So named from thé ae 
©XpoLa, paleness <b 
pale, pale-yellow: aes 
of the polypetaloug Mor, 
Bombacew, and the uien Ma 


by the fact t} Subiribe 
unbroke wiv the’ ant 


eet n column of Stama SO 
m tro iaus, 


, 


j iN, ò 
See fir, + UXtbe ya 

l , See ocherous Fred Yelo 

een a. See ochery, ` 
chsenheimeria (Ok’sen-hime'; 
(Hübner, 1816), y some ri- 
Nace » Hamed after py)" 
a German entomologist (1767-16: Ochsen 
cal genus of the family Ochsen, m 
ing the head and palpi J cusennein 
ROE eae palpi with long 
antenni short, eyes very smg ll 

long and of uniform width s poat 
cies, all European; their lanra yet’ aro 8 
of grasses. : j thoir larve live in theg 

Ochsenheimeriide (ok-sen-hi-mo-ij.gg 
[NL., < Ochsenheimeria + -ide ij ie ®) ml 
eens moths, represented by the noms 
tcimeria. Also Ochs erp) Chiti 
Th SO Ochsenheimeride, Heineman, 

Ochthodromus (ok-thod’r¢ INL, ¢ 
Gr. oyboc, a hill, bank, + -Opouoç, < dpapeiy inh 
aor. of rpéyew, run.] A genus of ringe ploves 
of the family Charadriida, characterized bythe 
great size of the bill. 0, witsontus is Wilson's plore 
which abounds on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of is 
United States as far north as Virginia. 

ochymy?t, n. See occamy. 

Ocimoidez (os-i-moi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL (Ben: 
tham, 1832), < Ocimum + -oidew.] A tribe ct 
dicotyledonous plants of the order Labiata, the 
mint family, distinguished by its four-partel 
ovary, four perfect declined stamens, and one- 
celled anthers. It includes 22 genera, mainly 
tropical, of which Ocimum is the type and L- 
vandula (lavender) the best-known. i 

Ocimum (os’i-mum), nm. [NL, (Toume a 
1700), < L, octmum, l Gr. OKu, paar 
plant, basil.] A genus of labiate pee 
shrubs, type of the tribe Ocimoidew, iR 
the short corolla-tube and the deflexed 


Se 


gi 
Sje- 
Etn; 


-mus), n, 


g and 


of ocher. 
oT rps 
spsotete $ Occamism- 


Hh An Game ® 


Ly oe ee ae 
Ns See 9: See dock, (Aublet, rG 
i); Guiana. : 
ime In gui Jer Laurine 
` y the four-celle an- 
o base, one par of cens 
paro are abont tary and Masca- 
nero ave abont Canary and Mas 
i oe bear # at 


reine’ 
er-veln 
blong be 


d 
erries 
0. fatens © 


Tie or 0 = 
30 tube. 8. : 
oie rat z ne wood being 
is called Jsle- 


the C! 
per-tree, tl 
0. cupularis 1 


kin w dot Nat e. „pical South 
K cena iu eueors oe z m A ite- 
- ney amor rag is in the © aoe: 

tees ii a West Judies 7 r Loblolly -see rs ie 
EV, Grande peel merica affords oleoresit, 


n Sout hil obtained by poring into the 
uncon 


ns socree(-6)- [Laa greave.] 


sheathing stipule, or & pair ot 
7 “ntoashoath around 
i » the leg i 
times, im ‘Pi 
the \N} 
2 W 


Y nvesting par K) 
Inew o an ocrea of a i 
3 ie | 
Is z t6), Ne nl. [N ., “Ocrea of Poly- 
Onea io a: es ocreate.} Lies incar: 
fen Fdevall’s classification of cis 
L, ae the first phalanx of the cohort Cichlo- 
i he embracing seven families of Oscines 
ui Bri ooted tarsi, such as the thrushes, 
he rightingales, European redstarts and red- 
He fasts, American bluebirds, the chats, dip- 


; go called from the fusion of the tar- 
into a continuous boot, or ocrea. 

it), a. [< L. ocreatus, greaved, < 
ana agreave: see ocrea.] 1. Wearing or fur- 
nished with an ocrea, greave, or legging; boot- 
d—2. In bot, furnished with an ocrea or 
death (through which the stem passes), formed 
bya stipule or by the union of two stipules.— 
§,Inoruith., booted; having the tarsal envelop 
continuous; having a holothecal podotheca. 


TS, 
ail envelop 
oereate ( 


efor, See boot and caligula.—4, In zodl., sheathed 
a asif with stipules; having ocrere. 

5 e eat (ok'r6-G-ted), a. Same as ocreate. 
a Mt, An abbreviation of October. 


n [L ete Gr. OKT 
otan, i) +, ocla-, < Y. OKTA: 4 i 
comp, of br 3 E , KTd-, Q form, nm 


i Tó, =E, eight, + 
>See chord, cordl.] 1. A 
having eight strings.— 2. 
e D 
30 ocli 
otac genary. 
sE tak rO-nius), a. [< Gr. bxrd 
HA RCH _ manc. pros., hav- 
7 ight primary or fundamen- 


octadrachm, octodrachm (ok’ta-, okt 
Ne r 

vs Faith, $21. drachmas, < on76, = E. eight, + payu 
see drachm, drachma.] In the coinage of some 


mies and Seleucids, a piece of the value of eight 
drachme. : 


vase, struck in Cyprus. 


, octaédral (ok-t 
octaédrite (ok 


octaéteris (0 


octagon (ok’ta-gon), n. 
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¢ | (ok -dram 
ddpaxpos, weighing or worth taht 
g 


[< Gr. ò 
i, drachma: 
ıncient Greek systems, as those of the Ptole- 
D 
A fine gold octodrachm of Ptolemy IV., the owner of the 
The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 418. 
ctaéchos (ok-ta-é’kos), n. [NL., < LGr. òkrá- 
nxo¢ (se. Bi370¢), a book {tra 
the eight tones, < Gr. x76, = E. eight, + ior 
echo, tone (in music): see echo.] “In the Gr. 


octameter (ok-tam’e 
metrum, < Gr, brir 
neut. of bxráperpoç (> L 
measures or feet, < bsr 
measure, meter: sce me 
T er: sce meter2,) 


ene 


of eight measures, 
in the sense of ‘octapod: 
sification who confound 
ce def.) so called from Octan (ok’tan), a. 
Occurring eve 
Sever), 


octarchy 


n’e-tér),a.anda, (<LL, oeta- 
anerpov, a verse of eight feet, 
L. octameter), of eight 
pas ons -+ pizpov, 
$ ; . 4, In pros. 
ing of eight measures ( Monod or 


N ers i 
t. In pros., a verse or period consisting 


This word is little used, except 
y’ by some writers on modern ver- 
measure with foot, 


[< L. octo, =E. eight, + -an. 
every eighth day dea fever. Ke 


Ch., an office-book containing the ferial stichera OCtamder (ok-tan'dèr), n, [See octandrous.| In 


and troparia from the vespers of the S 

f rom th spers Saturday 
till the end of the liturgy on Sunday. (J. M 
Neale.) The octaéchos properly so i caves 
F cts 5 so called is sti 
known as the Little Octaëchos, TA the PAATE AAN 
Great Octaéchos. See paracletice. Also octoéchos, octoechua 


a-6’drit), n. 
drite. 


dron. 


a ët £ e-t8’ris), n. (< LL. octaéteris, 
< Gr. oxraernpic, a space of eight years, < oxraéryc, 
of eight years, ¢ ox it 


Inthe ane. Gr. calendar, a period or cycle of eight 


bat., a flower with eight s 
Owe eight stamens. 
Octandria (ok-tan’dri-a) 
drous. fas 
=E Linnean eystemot plants, 
para f comprehending those pl 
dral), a. Same as octahedral, which have pE n 
Same as octahe- he with eight stamens 2 
é ; is A octandrian (ok-tan’dri-an j 
octaédron (ok-ta-é’dron), n. Same as octahe- a. [< Octandria+-an.] Hay: 
ing the characters of the class 
Octandria ; haying eight dis- 
i r tinct stamens. 
=E. eight, + izoc, a year.) octandrious (ok-tan’dri-us), a. 
tandrous. a 


n.pl. [NL.: see octan- 
] The eighth class a : g 


A flower ol 
rue, Ruta graveolens. 


Same as oc- 


years, during which three intercalary months of octandrous (ok-tan’drus), a. [< Gr. ġxró, = E. 


30 days wore inserted after the s 
the third, fifth, and eighth years, to bring the 


y 

and 29 days into accord with the solar year. The 
e number of days in the year was thus made up to 
In most states, the intercalary month took the name 
sixth month, which it followed, being distinguished 
The system was devised 


[= F. octogone = Sp. 
oclugeno = Pg. octogono = It. oltagono,< Gr. oxra- 
yovoc, eight-cornered (as a noun, an eight-cor- 


of the 
from this by the epithet second. 
by Cleostratus of Tenedos, about 500 B. C. 


nered building), < dx7d, = E. eight, + yovia, a octangular (ok-tang’ git 


corner, anangle.] 1. In geom., a figure of eight 
and eight sides. When the sides and 

i es are equal, it is a regular octagon.—2. In 

Jort. a work with eight bastions.— Octagon loop, 
the mesh of pillow-lace, as the ground of Brussels lace: the 
term is a misnomer, the mesh being really hexagonal. 

octagonal (ok-tag’9-nal), a. (Formerly also oc- 
fogonal; as octagon + -al.| Having eight angles 
and eight sides. 

octagonally (ok-iag’d-nal-i), adv. 
form. 

octagynous (ok-taj‘i-nus), @. See octogynous. 

octahedral (ok-ta-hé’dral), a. 


[Also octaédral, 


th month in ¢ight, + avip (avdp-),a male (in mod. bot. a sta- 


men).] Having eight stamens. 


of twelve lunar months alternately of 30 octangle (ok’tang-gl),n. anda. [=It. oftangolo, 


$ LL. octangulus, eight-cornered, eight-angled, 
< L. octo, = E. eight, + angulus, corner, angle: 
see angle3.) I,m. A plane figure with eight 
angles, and therefore with eight sides; am oc- 
tagon. 

II. a. Octangular. [Rare.] 

A silver temple of an octangle figure. 

Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple. 
är), a. [= Sp. octan- 
gular =It. ottangolare, ottangulare, ¢ LL. octan- 
gulus, eight-cornered, eight-angled: see octan- 
gle.) Having eight angles. 

The interior [of Clitheroe Church] consists of a spacious 
nave, side-aisles, and chancel, with lofty octangular col- 
umns, and galleries borne by iron pillars immediately be- 
hind, but detached. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, LU. 18. 

octangularness (ok-tang’gu-lir-nes), n. The 
property of being octangular, or of having 


Inociagonal eight angles. 


Octans Hadleianus (ok’tanz had-le-ya‘nus). 
(NL.: see octant.} In astron., & constellation 
of Lacaille, situated at the south pole, which it 


octohedral; < octahedron + -al.) Having eight indicates. 2 
equal surfaces or faces.—Octahedral function. octant (ok’tant),”. [= F. octant = Sp. octante 


See polyhedral.— Octahedral group. See group). 
octahedrite (ok-ta-hé’drit), n. 
+ -ite2.] 


monly oecurring form being an 
tahedron (whence the name); 
found in a variety of other related forms. 


as the minerals 
octoédrite. 
n. 


dioxid also occurs in nature as thi 
brookite (which see). Also octaédrite, 


octahedron (ok-ta-hé’dron), 


neut. of dxrdedpoc, eight-sided, < xT, = 


[As octahedron 
Titanium dioxid, crystallizing in the 
tetragonal system, the fundamental and com- 
acute square 0c- 


anatase. It is also 
The luster is 


adamantine or metallic-adamantine, and the color varies 
from yellow to brown, indigo-blue, and black. Titanium 
rutile and 


[Also octaé- 
dron, octohedron; =F. octaèdre = Sp. Pg. octa- 


edro—It. oltaedro,< LL. octaéd ros, Gr. oxTdedpov, 
E. eight, 


= Pg. oitante = It. ottante, < L. octan(t-)s, a 
half-quadrant, < octo = E. eight: see cigh i, 
quadrant.) 1. The eighth part of a circle.— 
2. In astron., that position or aspect of two 
heavenly bodies, especially a planet and the 
sun, when half-way between conjunction or op- 
position and quadrature, or distant from one 
another by the eighth part of a circle, or 45°. 
The moon is said to be in her octants when she is half-way 
between new or full moon and one of her quarters, The 
octants of the moon are especially important, because the 
third inequality or variation, which comes to its maximum 
in those positions, is considerable. Also octile. 

3. An instrument used by seamen for measur- 
ing angles, resembling & sextant or quadrant 


Oe eT a ighth part 
+ édpa, seat, base.) A solid pounded by eight in principle, but having an are the eighth 
faces. The regular octahedron is one of the five Platonic of a circle, or 45°, By double reflection it can 


regular bodies. Its faces are equilateral triangles meeting 
In crystallography, the regular octahe- 


at six summits. 


measure an are of 90°. See sextant. Hadley’s 


uadrant is really an octant. ‘ 
octaphonic (ok-ta-fon‘ik), a. [K Gr. bird, = E. 
eight, + fov, voice: see phonic.) In music, not- 
ing a composition for eight voice-parts. 
Octapla (ok'ta-plä), ™. [< LGr. oxran7a, Ori- 
gen’s Hexapla with additions (see def.), neut. 
ranioc, oxraxsore, eightfold, < ord, = 
Ci. Her- 


ik), a. Kenta 

f a OKTAKOA 
E. eight, -kolov mer 
In 
eS: as 
tinal 


oc, of 


ayed; oc- 


geen per apla.) A polyglot book especialy a Bible) in 
att | N x eight parallel columns. The name is espemal'y 
oe BN ene ean to Origen’s Hexapla with the addition of 
Wa | , Tay. Cf. Ac- g dash y SAn 
1 S containin a fifth and a sixth version. ie 
be ; amerous. It sane KA octapodic fa pod ; K olan a 
; P TOGA is distingui as eight-sided $0 In pros., consisting of or containing eight leet, 
at taa or Aster, g d from the analogous eight sit pros., sting 
a L KG zeroen, in the (Gragonal and orthorhombic $ stems, walei g being or constituting an octapody. 
é T. ORTEC (dx ively square and 7 tap’ 
Mee sepie "TÓ = E, eioh, as (oxrad-), the caled rene o a tessarescedecahedron forma octapody (ok a 
i ge tu te ‘ight, y ae eightl,] A by cutting off the Corners o os eae eave aah ie DS Meus 
7 3 y eipig Cries of ei lel to the faces of the coaxial CUD’ © à t Tt 
i : Sight or: a Bowe cents ae them Seale hexagons, while adding six square faces meter, perio: , or yi 
io nad y. Oya ese eX is one of the thirteen Archimedean Sc 5. -auepjc, An octapody excee 
i ee otameros (ok tama aai ae eight, + épos, iS generally 
z aving eight parts, ¢ OKT0, T = sin ody. 
de] Portain- part] Tn 200 and a E Also octar chy (ok'tär-ki), n. [<Gr. bxrd, = 
à quartic surfaco Series of eight. Often vaite + -apxia, < àpxew, rule.) Government 


octomerous. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


octarchy 


ernment. 


be fused into the English kingdom. 
Str E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 


octaroon (ok-ta-rin’), n. 


octasemic feet. 


octastichon (ok-tas’ti-kon). n. 


gamo, exhorts Paris to take up the almost. divine art 
writing (printing), which Germany is acquainted with. 


or stanzas: as, an octastrophic poem. 
octastyle (ok’ta-stil), a. 


I 


see style*.] In arch., having, or characterize 


Octastyle Portico of the Pantheon, Rome. 


or a building having eight columns in front. 


decastyle. 
Octateuch (ok’ta-tik), n. 


books of the Old Testament, < éxrd, = E. eight, 
+ revyoc, a book. Cf. Heptateuch, Hexateuch, 
Pentateuch.] A collection of eight books; spe- 
cifically, the first eight books of the Old Testa- 
ment considered as forming one volume or se- 
ries of books. Also Octoteuch. 


Not unlike unto that [style] of Theodoret in his ques- 
tions upon the octoteuch, 


; Hanmer, View of Antig. (1677), p. 37. 
When the term Heptateuch was used the book of Ruth 
was cousidered as included in Judges, but when it was 
asa separate book the collection was known as the 
The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 238. 
(ok’ta-val), a. [< octave +-al.] Ofor 
ing to an octave or series of eight; num- 
roceeding by eights. 
foe octaval : noma of numeration, with its 
division 8, 4, would have been originall 
there is no sufficient reason fora anne 
Science, IV. 415, 
‘va'ri-um), n.; pl. octavaria 
octava, octave: see octave.] In 
Ch., a modern office-book con- 
» for use within the octaves 


persons, or a region inhabited by eight affiliated 
communities each haying its own chief or gov- 


The Danes commenced their ravages and partial con- 
quests of England before the Anglo-Saxon Octarehy could 


Same as octoroon. 

octasemic (ok-ta-sé’mik), a. [< LL. octasemus, 
< Gr. óxráoņuoç, of eight times, < 6x7, = E. eight, 
+ onpeiov, mark, sign, token.] In ane. pros., 
containing or amounting to eight semeia (more) 
or units of time; having a magnitude of eight 
normal shorts: as, the orthius has an octasemic 
thesis; the dochmius and greater spondee are 


octastich (ok’ta-stik), n. [< Gr. dxrdoreyxor, 
neut. of dxrdorzyor, having eight lines, < ox7a, 
= E, eight, + orizor, a line, verse.] A strophe, 
stanza, or poem consisting of eight verses or 


lines. 
They found out their sentence as it is metrifled in this 
octastic. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 17. (Davies.) 


[< Gr. éxréor- 
xov, an octastich: see octastich.] An octastich. 


In 1470 Guil, Fichet, in an octastichon inserted in the 
Paris edition of 1470 of the Letters of Gasparinus of Ber- 


Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 687. 

octastrophic (ok-ta-strof'ik), a. [< Gr. oxro, 
= E. eight, + orpogy, strophe: see strophic.] In 
pros., consisting of or containing eight strophes 


[Also octostyle; < L. 
octastylos, < Gr. òxtáorvłoç, having eight col- 
umns, < oxTd, = E. eight, + oridoc, a column: 


by the presence of, eight columns, as a portico fe 


There is no octastyle hall at Persepolis, and only one 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 199. 
3 [< LGr. oxrarevyoc 
(se. 3/3/0¢), a volume containing the first eight 
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The octave of the consecration-day had barely passed 
and there was already a King to be buried. 


day inclusive; a period consisting of a feast 


33, 


the octave of Christmas. See outas. 


of the Epiphanie, 


Easter, or to taste flesh upon days of abstinence, . . . hay. 
no consideration if they be laid in balance against th 
crimes of adultery or blasphemy. 


degree above or below a given tone; the nex 
higher or lower replicate of a given tone. (b 
The interval between any tone and a tone or 
the eighth degree above or below it. 
harmonic combination of two tones at the in 


gins; the upper key-note or tonic; the eighth 
solmizated do, like the lower key-note. The typi 


of 
ratio 1:2—that is, in number of vibrations —and is equa 
to six diatonic whole steps or to twelve semitones. Sucl 
an octave is called perfect or major; an octave one half. 


half-step longer is called augmented. 
is the most complete consonance after the unison. 


nances, except the unison, since itamounts rather to 
tition or reinforcement of the original tone at a higher o1 


tone with it: hence the term replicate. 


d 
parallel motion of two voice-parts in perfect octaves is 


forbidden, except where the mere reinforcement of one 


voice by another is desired: such octaves are called con- 
secutive octaves. See consecutive intervals, under consecutive. 
(e) Ina standard system of tones selected for 
artistic use, a division or section or group of 
tones an octave long, the limits of which are 
fixed by reference to a given or assumed stan- 
dard tone whose exact pitch may be defined. 
The tone usually assumed as a starting-point is middle C 
(written on the first leger line below in the treble clef, and 
on the first above in the bass clef). The octave beginning 
on the next C below is called the tenor or small octave; that 
beginning on the second C below is called the bass or great 
octave ; that beginning on the third C below is called the 
contrabass octave ; while that beginning on middle C itself 
is called the alto, once-marked, or once-accented octave ; 
that beginning on the next C above is called the treble, 
twice-marked, or twice-accented octave, etc. See the accom- 
panying table: 


== 
GA B|le defgab 


Bass or great Tenor or small 
octave. octave. 


Alto or once-marked 
octave. 


Treble or twice-marked 
octave. 


The acceptance of the octave as the best unit for thus di- 
viding the series of recognized tones into sections of equal 
length and value has not been uniform. Ancient Greek 
music seems to have first used the tetrachord as such a 
unit; while medieval music employed the hexachord in 
the same way. The subdivision of the octave portions 
themselyes has also varied greatly in different systems of 
music. See scale. (f) In organ-building, a stop 
whose pipes give tones an octave above the nor- 
mal pitch of the digitals used; specifically, such 
a stop of the diapason variety. Also known as 
the principal. Also called octave-flute, octave- 
stop.—8. Any interval resembling the musical 
octave in having the vibration-ratio of 1:2. 


If... the solar spectrum be considered in its whole 
extent, we find in the ultra-red alone, according to Miiller, 
more than two octaves, to which must be added more than 
another octave from A to the line R in the ultra-violet. 
The whole length of the solar spectrum thus embraces 
consequently about four octaves, 

Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 281. 


Specifically, in versification: (a) A stanza of eight lines; 
especially, the ottava rima (which see), 
With moneful melodie it continued this octaue. . 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
(Ù) The first two quatrains or eight lines in a sonnet. See 
sonnet, 
It requires no doubt considerable ingenuity to construct 


a satisfactory sonnet running upon two rhymes in the oc- 
tave and two in the sestet. Atheneum, No. 3141, p. 12. 


4, Aésmall cask of wine containing the eighth 


8va, in 


part of a 
musical wi n piano- 


pipe.—At the octave, all’ ottava 
tion. See ottava.— Broken octaves, { 


; kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


E. A, Freeman, Norm, Conq., II. 17. 
(b) The prolongation of a festival till the eighth 


day and the seven days following: as, St. John 
the Evangelist’s day (December 27th) is within 


Herevpon therefore he caused a parlement to be sum- 
moned at Westminster, there to be holden in the octave. 
Holinshed, Hen. III., an. 1225, 


To touch the earth with our foot within the octaves of 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 63. 
2. In music: (a) A tone on the eighth diatonic 


(c) The 


terval thus described. (d) Ina seale, the eighth 
tone from the bottom, or, more exactly, the 
tone with which the repetition of the seale be- 


cal interval of an octave is that between any tone and its 
next replicate, which is acoustically represented by the 


step shorter is called diminished or minor; an octave one 
The perfect octave 
In- 
deed, its completeness is often regarded as belonging to a 
different category from that of the other perfect conso- 
pe- 


lower pitch than to a combination of a new or different 
In harmony the 


l, forte an 


of whic} 


#  tenanced 


skip. ‘ple harm, 


hidden 
Usical t 
e 
e 


a aanle pro 
nc modern theory 

made the basis clay ee 
rule.—Short o pr 


e 
octave of th ie 


“yy disp) 
the ÙA 
Lon}. 
tot 
ere 


t 
) 


L 


ost u 
number, 
iging to 


the a. 
Ret 


The remair 
stanzas, 
Octave coup 
an octave long, or a Scale cor 


model, Octave s; 
all possible tones inte ea 


octave (ok’tiv), v. i octave, n.) 
yh, 


in octaves.— 2, In pianoforte- and har 
making, to reinforce the tone i ty 
adding a string tuned an octaves qd 
al tone of the digital, Beers 
_ Imitation of the ] 
time [about 1772 


ler. See coupler, 


isisting 


l 
1 


+ IN MUSIC, A sy 
ave portions, Ree 


l'o play 
Sieh 
Agital jy 
the usy. 
larpsichord by « 

} an object with plan, 


faving" Was at ty, 
Ta S at this 
Eneye, Brit, XIX. 4, 
TEAN Piccolo — 
clave, 2 ( J) 
Samo as oetare, 


octave-flute (ok’t 
2. In organ-buildi 
octave-stop (ok’ 
9 f) 


äv-flöt), n. 
Ng, SAME as 0 
tay-stop), n. 


Octavian (ok-ta/vi-an), a. 
Octavius, the name of a Ror 
tavia),< octavus, eighth: 
taining to the Romar 
any member of it.— 
brary at Rome, the first li 
by the emperor Augustus in honor of his sister Octavia, 
and housed in the Portico of Octavia. It perished In the 
pee en ragent Rome for three days in the reign of 

itus, A. D., 79-81. 

octavo (ok-tã'võ), a. andn., [Prop. (asanadj) 
in octavo (as in F. Sp.), being a NL. phrase: 
L. in, in; octavo, abl. of octavus, eighth: se 
octave. Cf. duodecimo, folio, quarto, ete.) L 
a. Having eight leaves to a sheet; formed of 
sheets of paper so folded as to make eight 
leaves to the sheet: as, an octavo volume. 

II. n. A book or pamphlet every section 0 
gathering of which contains eight PRIA 
leaf supposed to be one eighth of thes 


i ne ol 
Hl > usually written 8vo. When the nmm 
Pee eE Dook is made is not specified, 2 


[S L. Octavian, 
MAN gens (geng Qe. 
See octave.] Of or per. 
2 gens of the Octavii, or 


Octavian Library, a publie l 
brary open to the public, founded 


the paper of which the À oj inche 
Sainte understood as a medium oa a He 
Smaller octavos are—post 8vo, 5} x 8} p Svo, Ht 


x 7} inches; cap 
a al By x 
TOY: v0, 7 x 11 inches; imperi a 
inches.” rhesus regul ds of establis veal 


(0 inches? 
'! x 


larger 
spectiv e 
be twelve or sixte sae 
aper. Larger sizes í 
Tomo or1émo. Bibliographers, a8 


i ions 
the word octano to books having sectii E 
ix 3 ages. p ! 
or E re octavos, and Anode iken pe 
varlets t! ou are, who have § Account 1 
ve haat ae ae for your lodging Post pape! ee 
octavo-post (ok-ta’v6-post), ae 
cut and folded: the 8i 0. 
octennial (ok-ten ia 
years old, < L. TED 5 
see annual.] 1. lapp 
relating to something ty: 
year.— 2. Lasting eig A 
thing that lasts eight date 
The Bill [for shortening 3 il 
it is true, changed fron Peki, 


si #-al4), adv: 


mn 
Jim! 
of eigh 


octennially (ok- 

ears. Rin 

i octette (ok-tet’), He 
+ -ct, as in duet, 3 J; 

ight voices ty 

ee at singers or Pld a ouble qu 

equivalen Ls 
Se ee actiphonin, of 
octile (ok’til), ™ 


A, 9 
. nt, ae 
Tn astron., same àS octane 
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{lion a ei or broad, < 6xrd, = E. eight (ioe Octopodide 
Stan 000 o qrad digit: see dactyl.] Having olght aigite (ee oftolocular (ok-té-lok’i-lir), a. [< T. octo, = 
' Wis i , TRE os are. e Ê aa ei Met . = 
i ryg), "es. pillions “the number We should have ample ground for pleading the cause of Dal yt Orma dim. of locus, a place: see 
pilio peat Britains o the eighth an octodactyle © re eo on etl In bot., having eight cells, as certain 
me tn Gt illio. aia roe. Zoil. Soc. London, 1833 „„ Capsules, 4 
sg a M, States usage, = = Ree on, 1888, p. 152, = 
aunited Seas ° octodecimo (ok-t6-des’i-md), a. and n, fs oe eh a to, a. [$ NL. *octome- 
std + OKTO, = Fi, 


to the ninth J NL., < Gr. (NL.) in octodecimo: L. in, in; octod 


, d ecimo, abl. - ight, + pipoc, part. Ci. 
se fő'ni-um Gene 68 octet. of octodecimus, eighteenth, < octo, 
fie! A È 


a oclamerous.| Kight-parted: havi i 
í / ‘ eight, + de. of & back Bh pa T ed; having parts in sets 
voice] eto, = E. cight, cimus, tenth: see decimal. Cf. octavo.) Same taining 0) se oa aie 
E eight banks as be ay fede pe 18mo. Octomeralia (OLA ek HN L TNI 
L TPE = 3 J~ ta L-g . pha ARPT 
ee v §xT@-, the bese a a a eons E. neut. pl. of “octomeralis : See oel mer dl J i sub- 
me | pated D E eshit eoii Aa s = E. tooth.) Hav- class ot Scyphomedusæ, contrasted with Tetra- 
taaskord Ot To k Octodon (Ok tod iT. ÒKTÓ See 
jdes OKT)" or Greek Octodon (ok't-don), n. [NL., < Gr. oxré, = E. ; 
! in words of eet eight, + odoi (edorr) = E. tooth.) 1. The typ- ocvomerous (ok-tom’¢-rus), a. Same as octam- 
Ti rz ey en Be contains eves ovalt of Sea Seanad CK nay, af Te oetoni, ight cach 
p nyen “unt American rodents with the superficial a oclo = E, eight), + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
‘cos, which, on account Ame we he superficial aspect computing or ree i vej ; octona 
ree strings, Whien of keys and of rats, such as O. cumingi. See cut under degu. pepe Mine i cae bie 
the feet of the at thot A species of this genus; an octo- i Nystrom, Elem of Mecano p. 207 
smooth. E .— 3. In entom., a genus v pte 3 Sanze pare Wiel? 
: a ober =T. Dia m., a genus of coleopterous ocronare Oare n. [< L. octonarius: see 
ME. Oc : sects. A cto .) Same ri 
pe, Outubre = It. ot octodont (ok’t6-dont), a. and n. [< Gr. oxré, = e l. See peda ee [Rare.] 
He San. SW. Oktober = uar E. eight, + ddov¢ (òdovr-) = E. tooth.) Ia senie o aei aa rein VII. 399. 
=D. &. Ver.) se. mensis, the aving eight is 5 rah aaa : TAA CETA E OS AE 
Poet (Oetabr d Se with March, and below on cach side); of or pertang oe aes (Olena rina), t; pl oetmarii (A) 
$ on NRA g P ach s ; oe eee rene ane 
s] y P the genus Octodon or the family Octodontide. Stine Of te ae te a ESEE E E 


ibe octo- 


eight.) 1, The tenth sisting of eight f i ‘ambi 
Tt was the eighth in the ` IT, n, A member of the genus Octodon or the trochiie octe ody (tote an ambicion 


me Jaci Oat pa inh th í trochaic octapody (tetrameter). The iambic octo- 
ye lendar. Abbreviated Oc family Octodontidæ; an octodon. narius is found used in linear (stichic) composition in the 
: ne, O light superne, Octodontide (ok-td-don’ti-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Oc- drama either with a dieresis after the first tetrapody (dl- 

tober spen a Gy honoure, empire, todon (Octodont-) + -ide.) A family of hystri- meor with a cesura in the fifth foot. Anapestic octo- 

oi ne and ado unto thi might T. S.) p. 206. Comorphie simplicident Rodentia, named from Poneto 

Withoute Husbondrie (E. be $ > 


Palladius, 


i ry (ok'tō-nā-ri), a. í > . octond- 
the genus Octodon. The family is chiefly Neotropical, octonaryitokito Ta) a enam OA 
nder brewe 

Jo or cider 


but includes some Ethiopian representatives; it contains Tus; consistingsor eight; as a noun (se. versus), 


a large number of mostly South American rat-like rodents & Verse of eight feet; < octoni, eight each, < octo 


din October; hence, good 


9, 4 


Á ; dass of October? of varied characteristics, some of them spiny. Thereare = E. eight: see octave.) T. a. Consisting of 
Me ¢ Tom Neverout, fll fou taste ae a Twon't 18 genera, contained in the 3 subfamilies Ctenodactyline, eight; computing by eights; octaval. 
Yet faith, my Jord, like y 7 Octodontinæ, and Echinomyinæ. Seecutsunder degu and The getonary system, founded upon the number eight, 
PETNI upon & gentem Sif, Polite Conversation, ii. Mabrocoma. a most completely presents the qualities which are desired i 
7 E ‘The bobo octodrachm, n. See octadrachm. in a system of notation. > 
RS aN ee oboe ote A A Es i ae XIL: 
october-birdt (ok-to’ bér-berd )s ae octoéchos, octoéchus (ok-t0-é’kos, -kus), n. T. F. Brownell, Pop. Sci. Mo., XII. 427. 


link, reed-bird, or rice-bird, Dolichonyæ a ince Same as octaéchos. i II. n.; pl. octonaries (-riz). Same as ogdoad. 
s. so called from the time of its MESS ochosdricalt (ok-to-ed’ri-kal), a. [< *octoédric Which number (eight) being the first cube, ís a fit hie- 
tIndies. B. Ldwards, 1819. | . (=F. octaédrique = Sp. octaédrico); as *octoé- roglyphick of the stability of that covenant made with the 
), m [< Gr, O17, = E. Aron (equiv. to octaédron) + -ic-al.] Same as Jews in circumcision ; and the Pythagoreans call the o0- 


nus! ce 
in the West Indies. 
utoblast (ok’t6-blast 


meek : 7 sight cells; k aa EE tonary agġáàcıa, which signifies that security which is b 
tight, + 82407 06, A Sorgina EE ae waren ne. s tahedrit covenant. Dr. H. More, Def. of Phil. Cabbala, App. iL 
astage in germination We sng eT octoëdrite (ok-t6-é’drit),n. Sameas octahedrite. okta nm ea a Cones 
el Ñas formed eight segmentation-cells. octofid (ok’to-fid), a. [< L. octo, = E. eight, + octonematous (ok-to a-tus),a. [ ; 


A BI na? let a 10, = 3 5 i f = E. eight, + vjua,thread.j] Having eight fila- 
adabrachlate(ok-t9-bra KG), a. T$ L. oclo,™= “fidus,  findere (V fid), Cleave: see fission, bite.] ante thready parts i organs. : 
Pa r e Eaha. arms, or rays; În bot., cleft or separated into eight segments, octonocular (ok-tĝ-nok'ū-lär), a. [< L. octoni, W 
brachial.) Ha nena lonode “5 asa calyx. Thomas, Med. Dict. y cight each, + oculus, eye.] Having eight eyes. 
Soe ee in i t9-86"tri-a-kon-ta- octofoil (ok’t6-foil), n. [< L. octo, = E. eight, i Most animals are binocular; spiders for the most part 
pr ekrerontanedron ON, ia E “e igh t de E. foil.) In her., a figure having cigne lovas Or  octonocular, and some . . . senocular. 1 iit. 
gdron), m [NL., < Gr. oxro, = E. eight, Pe a A awe ae ike separate leaflets. Itis 5 Derham, Physico-Theology, viii. 3. 
nase, thirty-eic ‘aces, x Si Fi > ey . A . = 
ae i neden solid ander ‘poh octogamy (ok-tog’a-mi), n,  [ME. octogamye, $ T, octipes (-ped-), eight-footed; a = p 
medean) is an example of this kind of solid Gr. as if “oxrwyay oht ee È a He cs eight, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.) An eight-footed 
ort ate een Ren : "o. mus), married eight times, ¢ okto, = tu. egit, animal. è 
pyaneary) (Ok to-sen te ne ri), n.; pl. oc to yGut0 a marriage.) The act or fact of marrying There is one class of spiders, industrious, hardworking 
s (aiz). [K L. octo, = E, eight, + cen- ; z 
Eara EA a s ee KU A a eight times. [Rare.] octopedes. Bulwer, Night and Morning, i. 6. 
5 ' sting, a hundred: see cente- > aN 


-tā EATA ber. 
nary.) The eicht- f EE Eek wel I woot he seyde myn housbonde octopetalous (ok-to-pet’a lus), a. [< Gr. oxra, 
all he eight-hundredth anniversar y of an Fek ei wooed e ae and STE a p E feat (petal).] In bot., 

re menci ad he, ; ; 
The Italian stud Lite, But of no nombre mencioun mad he, having eight petals. 
Lom they willextacd th have invited delegates, . . . Of bigamye, or of octogamye. 


rach toth ¢ hospitalities which conduced 
Year 


Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 33. octophthalmous (ok-tof-thal’mus), a. [<$ Gr. 
ie e success of the Bologna oclocentenary just 


a ary 60a? uó .) Having eight 
A eo nnie Vand i [< OKTO E E. eight, + oġba?uóç, eye.) g 
Lancet, No. 3432, p. 1156. OCtogenarian Gra eS bane of al ; eyes, as a spider; octonocular. Gritnoe= 
,Octocerata (ok-tos’ octogenary +-an.] I, a. Eighty 3 ge octophyllous (ok-to-fil’us), a. [< Gr. dxrd, = 
a ph. (NL a (ok-tos also, between eighty and ninety years of orn E. eight, + oi? /ov, leaf.) Possessing or charac- 
con of dibranchiate cep TI. n. A person eighty or eighty-odd years terized by eight leaflets, as a digitate leaf. , 
ch have eight ar age. octopi, n. Plural of octopus, 2. 


guished from Decacer But you talk of not living, Audley ! Pooh !— Your frame octopod (ok’tõ-pod), a.andn. [LNL octopus, < 
8 (0k-tos’ rd. 


it) eee is that of a predestined CCL ENCED ay My Novel, xi. 5. Gr. oxtoxove, also oxrarouc (-<od-), eight-footed, 
of N at) 
1 + Képac, a horn.] Hav- 


i)a. [=F.octogénaire haying eight feats bere Oe z Eo 
oh ees = È ollu - 
5, as a cephalopod; octo- — S». Pg. octogenario = Tt. ottogenario, ottua- = Er Joon) A bE A E a S 
a ee gondrio, CL. octogenarius, of eighty, eighty years OE poda, or having their characters; octoce- 
3g Jh n. Same as octachord. old, < octogeni, containing eighty each, < octo- popora : 
.corallum, cor ginta = E. eighty.) Same as octogenarian. TE. n. An octopus, or octop od cephalopod; 
ralli i i ctopoda. 
tinozoa, ow ey including theloc.  cemenen eae Letters of Eminent Men, p. 315- Gore A dn) ae {NL., neut. pl. of oc- 
chambers ane yao are octogonalt (ok-tog’d-nal), 4. Same as octagonal. topus: see octopod.| A suborder or superfamily 
ae Worcester. ‘eat 1. [NL see oc of cures > Cephalopoda, oon e EE 
4 ta ania), npl NE: = ilo eehich) ba 3 ae : 
les Serrate or even Octo a orie la an system, those Ei the Octocerata. The arms are acetatuliterouss 
$ Hee wit. See t togunaus | ah ve eight pistils. th sessile suckers, and one of them is hectocotylized in 
int ly (ok-tg Y cub orders of plants whie h E ave eaa No as octogy- te male. The body is short, stout, and globose; the 
AAN One oi Alan), n. [< Octoco- OCtogynious (ok-tg-jinʻius) a: eyes are small and have a sphineterial arrangement t for 
toop, 8 Cora), of the Octocorall i. NOUS ae Gr. xd, = E. opening and shutting. There is no be mene 
Ni e a; an ot- oct gynous (ok-toj‘i-nus), 4. [C Gr. okto, = around the mouth, no valves in the siphon, and n -i 
h ‘otter 1 (0k-ti-ow i ore onsa female (in mod. pot. a pistil).] Mental gland; the viscericardium íis reduced to a pets 
Othe o. la + ine? alin), a. and n. [< eight, + yuvy, at sstils. Also octagynous. canals, and the oviducts are paired. The 0 a inane 
IIa. Of or pertain In bot., nae oent Bial) ‘a. Same as octahe- the paper-nautilus with the ordinary octopods. They ars 
= OK-tO- BE) Se lige = 


Oct 
ets 


octogenary (ok-toj’e-na-1' 


he Oct ocronedra contrasted with DN, gute ma ara 
ctocoralla « dral. on, _nautide, ton} Re j 
id (Okt. oralla ; an octo- octohedron (ok-té-hé’dron), n- See octahedron octopodan (ok top’6-dan), a. Nee ste Same as 


fioi <-to-lat’ qandn. [< L.octo, 
se Gina a eens ota ee hay side: see lateral.) 
Toot eigh » = E. eight, + latus ( : OE 
ght coty- T, a. Having eight sides m Ooto nes m dotee 
to-dak’til), a gon, a figure formed of eight straigt y cubic curve. 
Ree tersections lying 
cient Angers tong "Ht aan oevolterl dodecagon 


topod. 
Yetopodidee (ok-t6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. T< NL. 
topus (-pod-) + -ide.] A family of oetop: 
octocerous cephalopods, typified by thi 


Octopus. They have an oval finless body, and i nee 


ae ving 
125 a Wo; 

jle (ok- rm. 
RT UA GC, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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i “arms little connécted by membranes; the mantle is united 
to the head by a broad dorsal commissure, and has no 
complex connection with the siphon. 
octopodous (ok-top’d-dus), a. [< octopod + 
-ous.] Same as octopod. 
f 1. The typical ge- 


Octopus (ok-t6’pus), n. 

eight-footed: see octopod. 

nus of Octopodide and Octopoda.— 2. [l. ¢.3 p: 
octopi (-pi).] A species or an individual of the 


‘af 
$ are collected. 


When at the octroi.. . 
nation, the whole arrangement produced the same e 
in my mind as if Saint Augustine had asked me to ha 


NL., < Gr. òsTórove, 


third-class ticket. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 55. 
octuor (ok'tū-òr), n. Same as octet. 

octuple (ok’ti-pl), a. [< L. octuplus (= Gr. 
òxrarżovç), eightfold, < octo, = B. eight, + -plus, 
-fold ; cf. duple, ete.] Eightfold. 

octuplet (ok’tu-plet), n. [< L. octuplus, eight- 
fold, + -et.] In music, a group of eight notes 
intended to take the place of six. Also otta- 
mole. 

octyl (ok’til).n. [< L. octo, = E. eight, + -yl.] A 
hypothetical alcohol radical (CgH17), the best- 
known compound of which is octyl hydrid 
(CgHjg), one of the constituents of American 
petroleum. Also called capryl. 

octylamine (ok-til-am’in),n. [< octyl + amine.] 
A colorless, bitter, very caustic liquid (CgH,7 
NHg), having an ammoniaeal, fishy odor, ob- 
tained by heating alcoholic ammonia with oc- 
tyl iodide. It is insoluble in water, precipi- 
tates metallic salts, and dissolves silver chlorid. 

octylene (ok’ti-lén), n. [< octyl + -cne.] A 
hydrocarbon (CgHyg) obtained by heating oc- 
tylic alcohol ith sulphuric acid or fused zine 
chlorid. It is avery mobile oil, lighter than water, in 
which it is insoluble, but very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
It boils without decomposition at 125°, and burns with a 


very bright flame. 

octylic (ok-til’ik), a. [< octyl + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to octyl: as, octylic alcohol. 

ocub, n. Same as oak-web. 
ocuba-wax (0-ki’bii-waks), n. [< S. Amer. 
ocuba + E. wax2.] A concrete vegetable oil, 
apparently that derived from the tallow-nut- 
meg (see virola-tallow), though by some it has 
been identified with the becuiba- ov bieuhiba- 
wax obtained from the seeds of Myristica Bicu- 
hyba in Brazil, there used in making candles. 
See becuiba-nut. 

ocular (ok’i-liir), a. and n. [= F. oculaire = 
Sp. Pg. ocular = It. oculare, < LL. ocularis, also 
L. ocularius, of or belonging to the eyes, < oculus 
(= Gr. dial. 6xxa?/oc, dx7a2A0¢), the eye, dim. of 
*ocus = Gr. dxoc, dxxoc, the eye (dual dace, the 
eyes), akin to AS. edge, ete., eye: see cyel.] I. 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to the eye; ophthalmic; 
optic: as, ocular movements; the ocular (optic) 
nerve.—2. Depending on the eye; known by 

E eais mne Pye; received by selva sight or seeing; op- 

a e O orrG, = ciation on aidaa ar proof; oonlar domon 

E. eight, + oríyoc, line, row. Cf. octastich.] In Poea ofit: e aheaculan proof 

bot., eight-ranked: a term employed in phyl- Or thou hadst better have been orn a dog. 

Tokary to ae those plants in whieh the Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 360. 
eaves are arranged on the stem in eight ver- v i “ist! 

tical ranks, as in the holly and aconite, end the parkas raene en ocita wate oie aa EAEE ANA 

radical leavesof Plantago. Theleavesareseparated 3, In entom., pertaining to the compound eyes: 


by three eighths of the circumference, the ninth leaf be- Asai q 
over the first atthe completion of the third turn of the “UStinguished trom ocellar.—ocular cone. See cone. 
See phyllotaxis. — Ocular cup, the cupped part of an ocular vesicle ; such 
a vesicle when part of itis pushed in upon the rest to form 
the hollow back of an eye.— Ocular lobe, in entom., a pro- 
jection of the side of the prothorax, more or less complete- 
ly covering the eye when the head is retracted, found in 
many beetles.—Ocular plate, of echinoderms, a perfo- 
rated plate which supports the eye-spot, asin a sea-urchin. 
— Ocular tentacle, the tentacle which in some mollusks 


Octopus barat. 


enus Octopus; an oetopod; a poulpe; a devil- 

h. See also cut under cuttlefish. 

A real octopus, in a basket, with its hideous body in the 
center, and its eight arms, covered with suckers, arranged 
in the form of a star, is worth from a dollar toa dollar and 
a half. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IT. xix. 
octoradial (ok-to-ra’di-al), a. [< L. octo, = E. 
eight, + radius, ray: see radial.) Same as octo- 
radiate. 

The first order, Disconects, contains three families ; the 
first of these, with a circular and regular octoradial um- 
brella, . . . is called Discalidw. Nature, XX XIX. 409. 
octoradiate (ok-t6-ra‘di-at), a. [< L.octo, = E. 
eight, + radius, ray: see radiate, a.) Having 
eight rays. 
octoradiated (ok-t6-ra’di-fi-ted), a. 
diate + -ed?.] Same as ocioradiate. 
octoroon (ok-t6-rén’), n. [Also octaroon; < L. 
octo, = E. eight, + -roon, as in quadroon, quint- 
roon, ete.) The offspring of a quadroon and a 
eae person; a person having one eighth negro 
ood. 
octosepalous (ok-t6-sep’a-lus), a. [< Gr. oxrd, 
E. eight, + NL. sepatum, a sepal.] In bot., 
having eight sepals. 
octospermous(ok-to-spér’mus),a. [< Gr. rT, 
= E. eight, + omépya, seed.) Containing eight 
seeds. 
octospore (ok’to-spor), n. [< Gr. ox7o, = E. 
eight, + oxdpoc, seed.] A name employed by 
Janezewski for one of the eight carpospores 
prodneed by certain florideous alge of the 
eae Porphyracee. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 
octosporous (ok'tõ-spõ-rus), a. [< octospore + 
-ous.] In bot., eight-spored; containing eight 
spores, as the asci of many fungi and lichens. 


[< octora- 


rave dignity of Virgil’s style, its continuous flow 


‘stately melody, are misrepresented in the octosyllabic p i 
y m Yri eh, p £ ears the eye.— Ocular tubercle, Same as eye-eminence. 
Oael Edinburgh Rev., CXLVIÍ. 467. —ỌOcular vertigo, vertigo due to disorder of the organs 


j 
In pros., a line consisting of eight ~- of vision, including the muscles, nerves, and nerve-centers 
P 3 3 g of eight sy] related immediately to vision.— Ocular vesicle, a hollow 
f prolongation from the cerebral vesicle which is to form 
the greater part of an eye. See eyel. x 
II. n. In optics, the eyepiece of an optical 


instrument, as of a telescope or microscope. 


the Georgian heroics and octosyllabics 
ith our practice. 

dman, The Century, XXIX. 503. 

b‘i-kal), a. [< octo- See eyepiece. 

as octosyllabic. ocularly (ok’a-lir-li), adv. In an ocular man- 
a-bl), a. and m, KLL. ner; by the use of the eyes; by means of sight. 
; £ Gr. oxr6, = E. ocularyt (ok’a-la-ri), a. [< L. ocularius, of the 

I. a. Consisting eye: see ocular.] Of or pertaining to the eye; 

ocular: as, “oculary medicines,” Holland. 

left several com- OCUlate (ok’t-lat), a. [< L. oculatus, having eyes, 

< oculus, eye: see ocular.| 1. Having eyes; 

provided with eyes.—2. Having spots resem- 
ling eyes; specifically, in bot., ocellate. 

h. oculated (ok'ū-lā-ted), a. [< oculate + -ed?.] 

< Same as oculate. 


ee ae 


ly in France and certain other countries of the ocu 
European continent, on articles brought in.— 
3. The barrier or place where such duties are 
levied and paid; also, the service by which they 
our driver gave out his desti- 


glass of soda-water, or Saint Jerome to procure for him a 


Ocymum, ”. 


: Ocym 
liferous (Ok-G-lit’, 

Jerre = È, bear ees 
as, the oculiferoug te 
liferous ophthalmit 
oculigcrous, 
oculiform 


E8 o 


1a 
furnishing’ J 
$ ne m E 
ag a 8 motor power & 
feo a nerve, Rowek to 
"ain and Petro, © 
> et $ 
fs n. The eulomotor ne Zontid sand 
culimotory (ok”ù-li-mg ow Se 
limotor. : 9'tO-ri), q 


Oculina (ok-a-1y77- nm tog 
nä), n. [NL <L, š 
oculus, eye: see 
oculus.] The typi- 
cal genus of ‘the 
family Oculinide, 
Lamarck. 

Oculinidæ (ok-i- 
lin’i-dé), n. pl 
[NL., < Oculina + 
-idw.] A family 
of aporose selero- 


Oculing Varicosa, 


l Und 

issepiments, a: rack 

i M S 

a are numerous, ` i 
w fossil or 


ounan (ok pene n. [=F oculiste = Sp. Py 
: 7 ‘ u is a, S L. oc ulus. eye: see oculus andi} 
A physician whose sptcialty is diseases or de- 
fects of the eye; one skilled in treatment of ihe 
eyes; an ophthalmologist. ; 
The subject we talk of is the eye of England: a 
be a speck or two in the eye, ETETEA austen 
but he were a strange oculist who would pull out the ge, 
Bacon, Apophthegms 
oculofrontal (ok’i-16-fron’tal), a. [¢L, oculis, 
eye, + B. frontal.) Pertaining to the eyes and 
the forehead.—Oculofrontal ruga, the vertical win- 
kles running up the forehead from the root of the nox, 
caused by the contraction of the corrugator supereilil 
oculomotor (ok’i-15-m6’tor), a. and n, [L 
oculus, eye, + motor, mover: see motor.) Ia, 
Moving the eyeball: applied to the thine anit 
nerve, which supplies the muscles moving the 
eyeball, except the superior oblique and a 
nal rectus.— External oculomotor nerve, the i 
cens nerve.— Oculomotor sulcus, nee of the cres 
the oculomotor roots issue, on the mediane 
cerebri. Also called inner peduncular sulous. 


: seo. 
II. n. The oculomotor nerve. See ‘ner 
oculus (ok’i-lus), 2.5 pl. oculi (i); a ge 


„ the eye; pe 
Hs Meh Tn bot., an eye! 
See oculomotor Ott 
pi.—Ocull Sunday, 
Be i egin 
rin S 
“tine gee 


see ocular.) 1. Ina 
cifically, a compound cy! 
a leaf-bud.— Motor oculi. 

cancrorum, crabs’ eyes. See era 
third Sunday in Lent: $ 
(eyes), in the Lat 
with eno oN ners 
toward the Lord.”— 
same as asteria.— Ocul 
European plant, Inula 


us Chri 
0 
di, 


properties Oculus mundi, £ oakin: 
hydrophane. ing 0: ol 
ocumt, n. An obsolete pe ee of the ty 


ocyt, interj. [ME.] 
the nightingale. 


I dar wel sey 1 
‘And for that § 


ocydrome (os/i-drom), Ne 
ydromus. ee i 
oeiicomine (g-sid rmi), £ perta 
Ocydromus) + -inel.] 
ocydromes. 
Ocydromus ( 
dpouos, Sw) L 
runner, < Opaplelr 
In ornith., a genu 
de, founded by 
wings too short 
whence the name. 
there are several 0 


d subregion. 
foes a subfamily 0. 


2, In entom., 2 8° 
Dejean, 1837. a Ocim- 


= <q/ro-mus))," 

6-sid“r¢ assy 5 

r. 0. 

S of th 
OV) 


z : 4 mn) ili- 
family Pe 


1 ing. ous 
LEG: "goleopte" 


4081 


swift, odd (od), a. [< ME. od, odde, odd single, < Jee] 

oddi, a triangle, a point of land, an odd nun he 
orig. three, with ref. to the triangl 
tala, an odd number, odda-madhr, 4 
<oddr (for *ordr), the point of ; 
ord, & point, beginning: see ord] 1. Single: 
sole; singular; especially, single as rendering 
a pair or series incomplete; lacking a match: 
being of a pair or series of which the rest $ 


tr, OKS, 
yalian genus 
ly Columbider, 
4 a long, sien 

Hie DE r gpecies 
e ihe only species, 
Otee 


e (ef, odda- 
A em odd man), 
: eapon, = AS, 
on eros ` r gs. Nis $ Gr. oKirous 
17 NL. arimo 

gar + zote (TOC ) 

Wir of Ocypodide : 


0 us fe SEE Pr Si i 
04 100 ep al eer of foot. There wanting: as, an odd glove; two or three odd 
) 5 ir swiftness dies and long slim volumes of a series. z 
‘p pot uare $ > warm- The “aoe ; 
zh i 2 at of the nae cursor and sin tp BTE the sellers of odd numbersof periodicals 
in the S40 are users nae Of oadsheets. C 
i sen cow as sand-crabs, racers, Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 229 
are i L 229, 


[< Ocypoda An odd yolume of Bewick. 


dn. i T. Hughes, " STOW! Sy 
dan), % Ming to Ocypodd OF o. Singularinex ‘ughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 11.8. 
i pertail s t. Singular in excellence; unique; sole; hence, 


peerless; famous. 


Alle thei hadden be discounfited, for these kynze: 
were odde noble knyghtes, and more peple peat se 
half than on Arthurs syde. Merlin (È. E. T. S.) ii. 159 


Achilles highit in hast, and on horse wan, 


ypoda. 
e genus 0 sig Ocypodđa + 


di i ue P Short-tailed ten- 
ta fod by the genus Ocy- 
p ) 


ns, acing crabs. It also And auntrid v E 

yor racing ean J a id vppon Ector a full od dynt. 

Cris known a ateraia,” See eut Destruction of Troy GÈ. E T: S), 1. 7354 
q horseman- 9 


As he in soueraine dignitie is odde, 
So will he in loue no parting fellowes haue, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 28. 
8. Singular in looks or character; peculiar; 
eccentric; at variance with what is usual: as, 
an odd way of doing things; an odd appear- 
ance. 


sr crabs kt 
netimes callec : 
AOAR ME Ca 

family of crabs, 
Aaa d related fam- 
1 of the order. 


OKvpor. 


(NL. < Gr. j 
om 5, < oxic, swift, 
r of Oceanus, S OKUS, , 
Tho typical genus of 
i $ a; it inhabits 
ii s an example; it inha 
Lan, 1815. Also Ocyroe. 
; [NL., < Ocyrhot 
comb-jellies or 
Ante i 7 the genus 
i ypified by the genus 
wri of a oblong-oval figure with a pair 
tine, 


Men singular in art. 
Have always some odd whimsey more than usual. 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iii. 3. 
Being such a Clerk in the Law, all the World wonders 
he left such an odd Will. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 
So odd a Thing is Man, 
He most would be what least he should or can. 
Congreve, Of Pleasing. 
It’s odd how hats expand their brims as riper years invade, 
Meat As pad life had machen its noon it wanted them for 
jaro alate process i è ae shade! . W. Holmes, Nux Postcornatica. 
of very large 2 i by the flapping of which 3 
; pody, by the flapping 4. Leaving, as ‘, a remainder 
eqch side of eee ro onli Reena ofthe pale t. Leay ing, ata number, a remainder of one 
tho creaturo Bwy any tentacular appendages; there is when divided by two: opposed to even. 
atthe body W a cluster 0 otoliths at the other pole, Good luck lies in odd numbers. 
oan which eight rows of vibratile pompe con i Shak., M. W. of W., V. 1. 3. 
oma an rent a of a cr ” r. ; 
E D ouyistransparent and ot a ory 5. Numbered with an odd number: as, the odd 
ine appearance. i TES. 5 z 5 $ 
i pe ‘An obsolete spelling of odd. — — files of a company (that is, the files numbered 
042 (0d), m [A euphemistic reduction of God.] 1, 3, 5, and so on).— 6. Left over after pairs 
have been reckoned; by extension, remaining 
after any division into equal numbers or parts: 


Areduction of the name of God used in minced 
oaths; also used interjectionally as a minced 
ath, Sometimes’Od. Also Odd. 
Od's heartlings! that's a pretty jest. 3 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 59. 
Odd! I wish I were well out of their company. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 
od? (Gd or od), [An arbitrary name given by 
Bironvon Reichenbach. J A hypothetical force 
ipposedby Reichenbach to have been discov- 
a My him in connection with vital and mag- 
et It was supposed to be exhibited 
rerio) ahire persons (streaming from their fin- 
olit were tis y crystals and other bodies. Various kinds 
hele Mages as biod, chymod, elod, heliod, sele- 
toena of mes orce has been supposed to explain the phe- 
ten no menos and animal magnetism ; but it rests 
ite and on. Also called odie force, odyl, 


Otacid 
(ine) ) n pl. [NL., < Odax 
A family of labroid fishes, 
Blod- Fee gan nae 
ine) E yn. pl. [NL.,< Odax (Odac- 
Cathey = Subfamily of labroid fishes; 2 


tem (as Odacina), the sixth group 


hee paces 
Tron each jaw is sharp and incisorial, 
x gular i apna is a lower pharyngeal 


tomary number. 


of their verse. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 107 
numbers, or to any other specified whole: fol 
lowing and after a number or quantity, or with 


pended to a ten. 


A fortnight and odd days. 
Lighty-odd years of sorrow have I seen. 


The King of France and his company killed with the 


at one bout. Pepys, Diary, II. 36 


a irty-odd pounds. h 
hundred an ‘Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 


common account; sporadic; 

ual: as, a few odd trifles; 
odd times. 

There are yet missing of your company 

or per W ac and n. [S laci Some few lda lads that you remember not. 
Dertainin ee Odacine.] 

ish of the to the Odacine. 
subfamily Odacine. 


otalp, peme as udal 
Shn, E. iia 5 
Clim ae also adul.] An East 


L- d paved teeth; 

2 eeth; the dorsal 

rah au Hie ventral fins are well devel- 
ned to the Australian and New 


a-si 


He had a little odd money left, but scarce enoug 
bring him to his journey’s end. 


10. Out of the way; remote. 
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« trick won by eith ; 
idnumber, L Utea T sa see et of the possible thirteen, = Syn. 


come-zherta, 


thus, the division of sixteen or nineteen among 
five leaves an odd one or four odd.—7. Remain- 
ing over after, or differing from, the just or cus- 


The Greekes and Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable 
of two sortes, which they called Catalecticke and Acata- 
lecticke—that is, odde vnder and odde ouer the iust measure 


8. Additional to a whole mentioned in round 


out and when it takes the place of a unit ap- odd-looking (od’luk’ing), 4. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 3. 15. oddly (0d’li), adv. 
Shak., Rich. ILL, iv. 1. 98. 
guns, in the plain de Versailles, 300 and odd partridges 
Let me see —two-thirds of this is mine by right, five 
9. Not included with others; not taken into the 


: incidental; cas- aad 
to read a book at odd-mark (od märk), n. 


Shak., Tempest, V- 1. 255. oddment (od'ment), n. ( 
hto thing remaining over: a thing not reckoned or 


Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 186. 


odds 


— 3, Strange, Queer, ete. (306 ee- 


1. Same 


centric), grotesque, droll, comical 
ti 1, co 5 
y dro) mical 


as odd-come-shortly. 


-come-short (od’kum-shért), n. 


Run fetch me de ax, en I'll walt on you one er deze odd- 


3 as J. C. Harriz, Uncle Remus, vii, note, 
eral misfit garment that has come into a 
dealers possession; any one of odds and ends 
in the way of dress. The Odd Dealer, 


odd-come-shortly (od’kum-shért’li), n. Some 


day soon to come; an i 
: $ come; early day; some time; 
any time. [Siang.] aU å 
Col, Miss, when will 1 
J you be married? 
Mizz. One of these odd-come-zhortlys, Colonel. 
= Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 
hey say she is to be married and off to Ragland 
thae odd-come-shortlics, wi' some of the sowie abaee S. 


Waal down-by. Seolt, St. Ronan’s Well, xvii. 


s odd-ends (od’endz’), n. pl. Scraps, fragments, 


orremnants; oddments; odds andends. [Rare.] 


Tam rather glad to heare the Devill is breakin 
i ci upho 
in England, and removing some whither ppg him 
leave to sell all his rags, and odde-ends by the out-cry. 
X. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 13. 
Odd-Fellow (od‘fel’6), n. [A fanciful name as- 
sumed by the original founders of the society. ] 
A member of a secret benevolent and social 
society, called in full The Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. Theorder arose in the eighteenth century, 
and various lodges were, about 1513, consolidated into the 
Manchester Unity, which is now the principal body in Great 
sritain. There are also lodges in the United States (the 
first permanent lodge was founded in 1819), and in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Australia, South America, ete, The 
object of the order in the United States is declared to be 
‘to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, bury the dead, and 
educate the orphan, to improve and elevate the character 
of man.” The subordinate lodges are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the grand lodge of the United States; each lodge 
has officers called noble grand, vice grand, etc., and five 
degrees of membership. Persons who hold the fifth de- 
gree are eligible to the ‘‘encampment,” which has officers 
called chief patriarch, high priest, wardens, ete., and three 
degrees of membership. ‘There is an affiliated degree of 
Rebekah for women. K 
oddity (od’i-ti), n.; pl. oddities (-tiz). [Irreg. < 
odd + -ity.J 1. The quality of being odd; sin- 
gularity; strangeness; whimsicality. 
Almost everything that meets the eye has an ancient 
oddity which ekes out the general picturesqueness. 
H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 223. 


2. A peculiarity; a singularity; an odd way- 

Certainly the exemplary Mrs, Garth had her droll as- 
pects, but her character sustained her oddities, as a very 
fine wine sustains a flavour of skin. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 267. 

3. A singular person or thing; one character- 
ized by oddness. [Colloq.] 

‘fe must be an oddity, 1 think,” said she. sI cannot 
make him out.” Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 54. 

The mother who remained in the room when her daugh- 
ter had company-was an oddity almost unknown in Equity, 
z Howells, Modern Instance, iv. 
- =§yn. See eccentric. 


Having a singu- 
lar look. 

i [< ME. oddely ; < odd +-ly2.] 
In an odd manner. (at) Singly ; only. 


Thou art oddely thyn one out of this fylthe, 

ir & ar iraan th; róthe hit at himself asked. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 923. 
5. (b) Not evenly; unevenly as regards number: as, an odd- 
ly odd number (see below). [Rare.] (c)Strangely ; unusu- 
ally ; irregularly : singularly; uncouthly; whimsically. — 
1. Oddly odd number, a number which contains an odd 
number an odd number of times: thus, 15 is a number 
oddly odd, because the odd number 3 measures it by the 


GRE That part of the ara- 
ble land of a farm which, in the customary cul- 
tivation of the farm, is applied to a particular 
crop. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Kodd + -ment.] Some- 


included; an article belonging to a broken or 
incomplete set; a remnant; a trifle; an odd 
thing or job: usually in the plural. 


arcostign Cleinii f this ; 3 
range- gma Kleini from the nature oi any book oddments of accounts, exam: 
fom the seg cco drupes.—oaar-oil, an poon arooda those person theim selfes to be praysed ; Tr a eons and little household affairs to arrange. 
a Odali Edy for ae is plant, burned in Baa ponce piion dall, cir of ‘\pophthegms of Erasmus, p- 185. poe Mme. D'Arblay, Diary, VI. 54- (Davies.) 
te 2 rheumatism, b , tr. of 4 BEER 
(tans SD. pate (0'da-lisk), n. I left [him] cooling of the air with sighs The cobbler approached the Cloverfields stables to at- 


TA [= F. oda- 


t. odalis ` isle. ‘ a 
il; Godage (vith unorig. -s-) In an odd angle of the isle, Tempest, i 2 es. 
mber, + -lik 7 ; ; 5 conso 
female slave i q iia noun- 114. At odds; at variance; unable to 


n the harems of 


tend to the horses, and to do the various oddments and 
Ditments for which he had been Lene 
The Century 


oddness (0d’nes), n. 


Mm that of th or agree. [Rare. DaN 
e è Saeed The state of beingnoteven. (b) Singularity; 
tp ever pula The general alate hdd with him. Oe irregularity ; uncouthness ; queerness; W 
Nile” ry odatisques in Boga Can scarce entreat you tg wnd C., iv. 5. 265. ity : as, oddness of dress or shape ; the oddness of an 
3 BACKE/AD or accident. 3 
n Sa Thackeray. AJl and oddt, all and each. dd-pinnate (od’pin’at), a. In bot, pm 
Me as 4 ee: nd od, odd-pinnate „a. Tn bot, pin 
NL, Gye healer, First cause gour pi ours, alt God with a terminal odd leaflet, as in the rose; 
h s 


Trewlie sett furth the wo! Ta 


o ; 
T. od4é, adv., by bit- o Se pewtie of 


u 
us of Tate, Prefix, < daxvew, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


(Œ. E. T. S.) 1. 165. 
hl— Odd function, jobs, man, etc. 


roid fi Anoddfish. See or odd, under 
teine, Ge Saa naona oaa oeio gmeo of whist, the seventh 1, 


aripinnate. A 
odds (0dz), n. pl., also often as sing. | 
Inequality ; difference, especially 


, XXXL 395. 
The property of being odd. 
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~ one as compared with another. 
‘Is not your way all one in effect with the former, which 
you founde faulte with, save onely this oddes, that I sayd 
by the halter, and you say by the swoorde? 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne, 
Juniper bush to lofty pine; 
There shall no less an oddes bo seene 
In myne from everye other Queene! 
uttenham, Partheniades, xv. 
Many are the examples of the great odds between num- 
ber and courage. Bason, Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1837). 
Was it noblo 
To be o'ċr-laid Sre oaa ana paangat r 
' b in these thus to oppress y 
a oy Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 
Enjoying thee 


ARR Diet. 
Pre-eminent by so much od alan, Pot AT odelett (öd’let), n. 


-let.] 


kuk, Isaiah, Jonah (ii. 2-9), and the Three Children (Dar 
iel iii. 3-34 in the Apocrypha); (S) the Benedicite; an 
9) the Magnificat anc 

See canticle. 


cal tone, generally at lauds (orthros). Each od 
consists of a variable number of tropariaor stanzas. Th 


The commemorations of the day, called synaxaria, ar 
read after the sixth ode. 


ode*}, n. Same as oad for woad. B. Jonson. 


a traflicker in them: so called in contempt 


Givenomthinnectacls A little ode; a short ode. 


Of a brave fighter who succumbs to odds 
‘That turn defeat to eion A 
Browning, Ring and Book, xi. 1799. 
Often, too, I wonder at the odds of fortune. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xx. 


Hence—2. Advantage; superiority. 
No (silly Lad), no, wert thou of the Gods, 
I would not fight at so yn-knightly ods. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
"Tis not 
The ground, weapon, or seconds that can make 
Odds in these fatal trials, but the cause. x 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 2. 


Poor shift! yet make the best on ‘t, still the odds 
Is ours. J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 24. 
8. In betting, the amount or proportion by 
which the bet of one party to a wager exceeds 
that of the other: as, to lay or give odds. 
I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 111. 
Hence—4. Probability or degree of probability 
in favor of that on which odds are laid. 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first; 


The odds for high and low 's alike. 
Shak., W. T., v. 1. 207. 
They [stanzas out of Tasso] are set to a pretty solemn 
tune; and when one begins in any part of the poet, it is 
odds but he will be answered by somebody else that over- 
hears him. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 395. 


5. In certain games, equalizing allowance giv- 
en to a weaker side or player by a stronger, as 
a piece at chess or points at tennis; an allow- 
ance as handicap. 

Lady Betty. Nay, my Lord, there’s no standing against 
two of you. 


L. Foppington, No, faith, that’s odds at tennis, my Lord ; 


not but if your Ladyship pleases, I'll endeavour to keep 
your back hand a little ; tho’ pon my soul you may safely 
set me up at the line. ber, Careless Husband, iy. 


Er. You that are so good a Gamester ought to give me 


in forme of a Piller, which ye must read downeward. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 80. 


Odelsthing (0’delz-ting), n. 


dium), + thing, a meeting of lawmakers: 


three fourths of the whole number. 


thing. J 
odeman (6d’man), n.; pl. odemen (-men). 
odel + man.] A composer of odes. [Rare.] 
Edward and Harry were much braver men 
Than this new-christened hero of thy pen. 
Yes, laurelled Odeman, braver far by half. 
Wolcot (P. Pindar), Progress of Curiosity. 
odeon (0-dé’on), n. See odeum. 
oder, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of other!. 
odeum (6-dé’um), n. [Also odeon; L. odeum, 
< Gr. oderov, a music-hall, < 057, a song, ode: 
see odel.] 1. In anc. Gr. arch., one of a class 
of buildings akin to theaters, designed primari- 
ly for the public performance of musical con- 
tests of various kinds. ‘The earliest odeum of which 
anything is known (no trace having as yet been found of 
the still older one near the Pythium and the fountain 
Callirrhoé) is that of Pericles on the southeastern slope 
of the Acropolis of Athens, described as of circular plan, 
with numerous seats, and a lofty, conical, tent-like roof sup- 
ported by many columns. Later examples, as the great 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus at Athens, and the Odeum at 
Patras, resembled very closely in plan and in details the fully 
developed Roman theater. See cut under cavea. 

Seeing at one corner some seats made in the theatrical 
manner like steps, which seemed to be part of a small cir- 
cle, I imagined it might bean odeum, or some other place 
for a small auditory. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 43. 


Henee—2. At the present day, a name some- 
times given to a theater, or to a hall or other 
structure devoted to musical or dramatic repre- 
sentations. 
od-force (6d’fors), n. Odie force. 


That od-force of German Reichenbach 
Which still from female finger-tips burns blue. 


Gas. Ni ay, 
0) 


you should rather give me Odds; but there’s 
no great 


mour in getting a Victory when Odds is taken. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 82. 


6. Quarrel; dispute; debate. 
I cannot speak 


See od3. 


Any beginning to this pooyiek pana DORA Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 
37 Peete soe The od-force or the “spiritual power” to which the lovers 
At odds, at variance; in controversy or quarrel; unable of the marvellous are so fond of attributing the mysterious 
to agree. moyements of turning and tilting tables. 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, W. B. Carpenter, in Youman’s Correlation and Conserva- 
That sets us all at odds. Slak., Lear, i. 3. 5, {tion of Forces, p. 402. 
‘Long odds, large odds. odial (6’di-al), n. [E. Ind.] A dried root of 


£ ct you long odds from the bookmen wh t the yo Palmyr: ] a i r Te- 
a i anything. Miss Braddon, apart Godwinyt at: aed ie 3 eas Dausenten boiled or re 
Odds and ends, small miscellaneous articles. odiblet (0’di-bl), a. [= It. odibile, < L. odibilis 
pees, odd’s lifet, ete. See ods-bodi- that deserves to be hated, < odi, hate: see 


I dodd: 3 odium.] Hateful; that may excite hatred. 
cs Byres iioa), ae eel What thynge mought be more odible than that moste 


$ deuelysshe impacience? Sir 7. Zlyot, The Governour, iii. 12. 
TL odes aaae; odie? (ödik), a. [< LL, odious, < Gr. gdxóc, of 
alled in ake orig. carmina) Gr, pertaining to song, < œd), a song, ode: see 
54, a song, ode, poem, Sire pie) odel.] Of or pertaining to song or an ode. 


ng. A lyric poem Pooti Ji 1 A à 
or enthusiast ee odic? (0’dik or od’ik), a. [< od? + -ic.] Ofor 
T ITTE; 


pertaining to the hypothetical force or influ- 
ence called od. See od3. 


The establishment of the existence of the odie force is 
that which was wanting to reply to most of the questions 


respecting life. 

Penis Pref. to Reichenbach’s Dynamics (1851), p. xi. 
odically (0’di- or od’i-kal-i), adv. In an odie 
y,1.24, manner; by means of od. 
of Tri- Odin (0’din), n. [< Dan. Odin = Sw. Norw. 

Oden = Icel. Odhinn = OHG. Wotan, Wuotan 
AS. Woden: see Woden, Wednesday.] In 
Norse myth., the chief god of the Asas, cor- 
g to the Anglo-Saxon Woden. He is 


wisdom, and the patron of culture and of 
ed th s attended by two ravens and two wolves, is 
the Allfather, and sits on the throne Hlidskjalf. 

e Fenris-wolf in Ragnarok. 


Perourediby th 


i 


i Collection, Haridwar 


of one and against another; excess in favor of part on different days of the week at lands Odi 
(orthros). These are: (1, 2) the Songs of Moses in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy; (8-7) the Prayers of Hannah, Habak- 


Nunc Dimittis counted as one ode. 
(b) One of a series of songs or 
hymns, normally nine in number, called the 
canon of odes (see canon!, 13), sung to a musi- 


second ode of a canon is always omitted except in Lent, 


ode-factor (6d’fak’tor), n. A maker of odes, or 


[= F. odelette; as odel + 


Philo to the Lady Calia sendeth this Odelet of her prayse 


z [Norw., < odels, 
gen. of odel, allodial land (see odal, udal, allo- 
see 
Folkething.] The larger house of the Storthing 
or parliament of Norway. It consists of those mem- 
bers of the Storthing who have not been elected to the 
Lagthing or upper house by the Storthing itself, or about 
All new measures s 
must originate in the Odelsthing. See Lagthingand Stor- «€%ll him [the ci 


[< 


na (6-di’ ys 
said to pee 
of the 


tribe Sponcic 


n= 


d 


nate lea 
or four thi 
Sioa and I 
where they pr Oai 
or drooping Tae $ 
Odinic (0-din‘ik 

belonging to Oq 

dinism (0’din 


e 
e 


e 


worship of Odin an} i 
mythology; the mythal? 
- of the ancient Scandi y 
races before the introdus, ; 
oN d HE metropolis of i i 
he last strongholą of w a 
odious (rain Kear Thi py 
. pene irae), a. K ME. odious (al 
Sus, hateful odoi Sp. rg. -odin ‘ay 
um.) 1. Hateful on: aan hatred yt 
fensive; diseustiz a deser ving oft ee a 
dislike, disgust, or topua ts excite 
ak odious ight San as at af 
P s sight or smell, PUS Denson; 
i) 


If new terms were not odious we 
A 


the (windah 


Tight very 
about); fos Pete 
am, Arte of EnA me ik 
n odious, damned lie M 
Shak., Othello, y, 
Congreve, Old Bachelo, 
Goldsmith, 
a little collee 
oisonous tt 
stimulan 


reumflex] 
Puttenh 
You told a lie; a 


Greek word, 


Comparisons are odious, 
I hate those odious muffs ! 


When my senses were 
some arrack, the odious, pi 
chan; bnt it was the only 


N, ite 
The Bee, No, 


ed, T asked fy 
stuif to he han 
tavailabe Ät 


È O'Donocan, Me 
2. Hated; regarded with aversion a ma 
nance; obnoxious. repug: 
They [the innkeepers 
ter sort of people will not speak í + that the bet 
enter the Temple, Burse, or Bath RENT may oat 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 61; 
Our Lord of Canterbury is grown here so i tht 
they call hiin commonly in the Pulpit the Priest of Tal, 
and the Son of Belial. Horwell, Letters, I, vi 
Iad Civilis been successful, he would have been deified; 
but his misfortunes at last made him odious, in spite of 
his heroism. Motley, Dutch Republic, 1.15, 
odiously (0’di-us-li), adv. In an odious man 
ner; hatefully; in a manner to deserve or ex- 
cite hatred or dislike; so as to cause hate: as, 
to behave odiously. 
It is suflicient for their purpose that the word sounds 
odiously, and is believed easily. South, Sermons, VI. ii 
Arbitrary power . . . no sober man can fear, eitherfroa 
the king’s disposition or his practice, or even, where you 
7 9 ay it, fr is ministers. 
would odiously lay it, from Me ete Ep. to the Whigs 


The state or qual 


] are so odious , , 


odiousness (6’di-us-nes), n. 
ity of being odious; hatefulness; the quality 


i ' t 
that deserves or may excite hatred, paar 
repugnance; the state of being hate 
ed: as, the odiousness of sin. E, 


: i ther weighing bn E 
This Roman garrison, . . . Ta the villany t} 
ness of the booty than’ the odiousness alt make the lit 


ved finally to 

resolved fin Ouse vit 

Raleigh, Hist. W si } i 
have borne” 

el N for the dioua 
mation in Eng 
+ ish 


which it was gotten, resolve 
purchase by taking the Jike y 


affection which th 
2 it selfe, 
pe Or alton, Reforma 


The long aff 
[the Reformation], ì 
of Prelates, is evident. eae 

i 0’ di P zm), i. 

odism (6’dizm or od'izm), 0 4, od 
The doctrine of or velief in of 9 
odist (5'dist), n. _ [< ode 
of an ode or of odes. 
The graduating Senior 3 


disi 
an orator, a poet, an oaish © 
T. Hughes, Recollections 0. 


i 6/di-um), n. [=e 
oor odium, hatred, ill-w) 
sive conduct, ete., 
ete., and ult. annoy; 


dislike. an i 
i made it m, aigo, and 
hE Rudiments 0 Vir! J 
her tender Years a youn 
Sight of Men. 
2. Censure or 
curred. 
Were not men very ingui 
and those of the Chure 


» of ho 
concerned in re m cast the 


State? 


Odium theologicum, tiesto 
hatred er con t 
another 
dislike, weaker than 
grace, or dishonor, P 


noj, 4 ** 


Wi 
di an 
sd active thym 


or dishon 
eral than enmity. 
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4083 
en 3 > od 
tand pp: odized, Ca are an a. [< odon- instrument a eee P 
„ti PES To charge OF pakkes d b pertaining to. or of the na- the forms of thet thot geared crate 
dizh y tice) 7 ater,” Ash- ture of an odontoblast or odontoblasts, gears.— 2 e teeth of geared wheels or rack- 
qin K od T uodized W‘ odontocete (ĝ-don’tõ-sēt), a. and n, K e Bee A templet or guide used in cutting 
je iiit ath od: 8% -g verbal n. odob¢ (bdovr-), = E. tooth, + xiroc, a whale.) T. a a im any form of gear-cutter. 
be oli 6 wit ‘i qaddling, Y okery or a. Toothed, as a cetacean; having tee thiinstesá 0 lontography (6-don-tog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. bddote 
(Sree ob. í Ame kind Gis the fol- of baleen: opposed to mysticete. 5 to = E, tooth, + -ypadia, < ypaguy, write.) 
prih p, [Pote] 2 found only } II. n. An odontocete cetacean. PF of teeth; descriptive odontology. 
fi He) gine rdi sa soldier, Odontoceti (G-don-to-sé’ti), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr TOURT (9-don P „2. and n. [< Gr. ddov- 
A igg a” o that neve Heni iringand ġðobç (Gd0vT-), = E. tooth, + Kroc, a whale 3 The Todhe, like teeth, < bdobe (66ov7-), = E. tooth, + 
(esse aha K ijs prof ssion is skethatch. toothed whales or odontocete cetaceans, a RE es K mm.] I. a. 1, Tooth-like; resembling 
joe peat and his varmour (characters, - order of Cete. eels a Ge pee Dial, applied (a) to the horny papille 
ssa k Pal out of h Prop- hodometer, odontogenic (6-don-t6-jen’ik), a. [< odontogeny in human anatomy, to n a Aer ; W 
PAAS pee patêr); 1 measure.) Anin- + -ic.] Pertaining to the origin and develop- which pass from the odontoid process to the occipital 
7 Be (600 E pérpo tor measuring, the ment of teeth. is Pee sities Heng aiap to ine AO 
7 a q rey x i teeth © odonto g m 
ae ny wheeled ae odontogeny (6-don-toj e-ni), n. [< Gr. édot¢ process, the characteristic toth OE Oi a 
ury 


eying in re (òdovT-), = EÈ. tooth, + -yévera, < -yerhc, producing: 
see -geny.] The origin and development of 
teeth; the embryology of dentition. 
Odontoglossa (6-don-to-glos’ii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. ódoiç (òdovT-), = E. tooth, + y2öcsa, tongue.] 
A group of proboscidiferous g: i 
the teeth in three longitudinal rows, the central 
as well as the lateral being fixed and transverse, 
It includes the Fasciolariide and Turbinellide, 
See cut under Fusciolaria, 
Odontoglosse (6-don-td-glos’é), n. pl. [NL., 
so called from the serrations of the tongue 


noses of distance- 


a Po the wheel of the 


TY, uh Odometer. Lee mreeording 
z 5 odometer’ 4, working parts, enlarged. (he reco 
epug. a Medos is operated on the worm-gear Princ 


of which has been 


è {the circumference 

Hi pl fonen ii anceis computed from the ; in of 

af Lee aed ng with the odometer the whe 1 
à 


Jn su h 


1 is made wi 
ometer has been 


th great care; it is 


Head of Phanicopterus antiquorum, one of the Odonteglossa. 


astropods, with O 


odontolcous (d-don-tol’kus), æ. 


vertebra dentata. It re; presenta, ogically, 
Ponor centrum of the atlas PRI eon ts one vie 

bra and ankylosed with the next one. See cut ander 
azil, 3.—Odontoid vertebra, Same as axial, 3 (a). 

IL. n. The odontoid process of the axis or 
second cervical vertebra. 
dontolew (6-don-tol’sé), n. pl. [NL., fer. pl. 
of *odontoleus: see odontolcous.| Birds with 
teeth implanted in grooves; a subclass of Ares 
Tepresented by the genus Hesperornis and re- 
lated forms from the Cretaceous of North Amer- 
lca. These birds had saddle-shaped or heterocælous ver- 
tebræ, and short pygostyled tail, like recent birds, but 


corresponding to those of the beak; < Gr. ddotc Keelless sternum and rudimentary wings. 
(sdovr-), = E. tooth, + yaacca, tongue.] The fla- 0dontolcate (6-don-tol’kat), a. 


(As odontol- 

cous + -atel.| Same as odontolcous. 

[< NL. *odon- 

tolcus, prop. *odontholeus, < Gr. bdoi¢ (odovT), = 
E. tooth, + 6/xéc, a furrow.] Having teeth in 
grooves, as a bird; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Odontolea. 

odontolite (6-don’t6-lit), n. [< Gr. adote (dðovr-), 
= E. tooth, + 2ifoc, stone.) A fossil tooth; 
specifically, a fossil tooth or bone of a bright- 
blue color, oceurring in the Tertiary. Compare 
bone-turquoise. 

odontological (4-don-td-loj’i-kal), a. [< odon- 
tolog-y + -ic-al.) Of or pertaining to odon- 
tology. 


odontologist (6-don-tol’6-jist), n. [< odontol- 


th Lin the mingos, Phenicopteride, considered as a group og-y + -ist.] A specialist in odontology; one 
“i fate maps ety eastern States nearly of greater value than a family: equivalent to who is versed in the systematic study of the 
il: ‘oat Teen done by compass and odometer surveys. the later term Amphimorph@ of Huxley. Origi- teeth. - p aun 
phe 4" sdometrical (0-d0-mot’ri-kal), a. [As odome- nally Odontoglossi. Nitzsch, 1829. See also.cut odontology (6-don-tol’9-ji), n. [< ae oig 
LIS ié+-ical.) Pertaining toan odometer, or to under flamingo. (ddovr-), =E. tooth, + -żoyia, < ne yew, apoa : seo 
man: the measurements made by it. ,, odontoglossal (6-don-to-glos’al), a. [< Odon- -ology.] The science of dentition; t a mann 
eS olometry (G-dom’et-ri), n. [As odometer + -y3.] toglossw + -al.) Having serrations like teeth of anatomical science whichrelatestot e teeth. 
HS The measurement by some mechanical contri- on the tongue; specifically, pertaining to the Itincludes odontography and Menges el, ae 
vance of distances traveled. Seq odometer, Odontoglossa, or having their characters. odontoloxia (9-don-to-lok si), n. B nE z 
ie Odonata (o-do-nati), n. pl. [NL. (Fabricius, odontoglossate (6-don-t6-glos’at), a. [< Odon- adoie (ddov7-), = E. tooth r toc, l A 
rina Aor Odontata, < Gr. odode (ddov7-), = E. toglossa + -atel.] Same as T ha, m ka aiig or obliquity 1. 
sl wh t -ala2.] A group of pseudoneuropte- Odont 6-don-t6-glos’um), n. [NL. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
re yo eect group ol y LOE Odontoglossum (6-don-to-glos"um), L AERIS ER 
vhize Si ason tiss, corresponding no (Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1815), € Gr. odonoma eae Be ee 
rt : abellulide in a broad sense, and by ¿Sote (Sdovr-), = É. -ma-ti). [NL., . ddobg 7-), =E. toot 
qual- Sine authors considered an order, See cut un- y S Ce r ) Good + -omd.) A small tumor composed of dentin, 
ality der cragon ty Mat i formed in connection with a tooth. The name is 
stot Mlontalgia (6-don-tal’ ji it NL., < Gr tongue” “Anvor also applied more loosely to other hard tumors or growths 
oath ia, ¢ adotic CA yt DET 9 Gr. namental genus of of teeth, as to dental osteomas or exostoses springing from 
pin) Pain in the RE tooth, + ààyoc, orchidsof thetribe the cement. _ Ar CNL. odontomas} 
ra Hdontalgic (-don-talsiky oothache. Vandee and the odontome (6-don’tom), n. [K NL. ee 
ny ty algia + io, Y ) i and n. [K odon- subtribe Oncidica, Same as odontoma.— Coronary, odontome sx n- 
A T pe oofhache a a ora bye nE E OENE a. [<odontoma + 
rik + A remedy for the toothache and spreading se- odon’ car Se esi to, or of the nature of an 
y toil ii), n. Same as odontalgi pals, the lip not eN Of po od with an odontoma: 
a E UEN eaten ane tee Niontomyia (6-don-t6-mi‘i-i),. [NL. (Mei- 
i ide. » 2% pl. [NL.] from the long a Odenton. oo Stoke dorr) 2: B. tooth, pita, 
na ®(0’don-tas-pid’j-da appendaged col- 3 ST ssa of the family Stratiomy- 
on as-pid’i-dé), ; ‘i g genus of flies of the family 5 y 
iter hiro (Otontaspiae)k 4 yng CNT, umn. There are over PEA $ e-spread distribution, having many 
mite TOUS sharks de.] A family  g0 species, natives of ida, 0: nth and South American spe- 
3 u the genus the Andes frompolivia European and ; ‘ort nas Seen aa eee 
ald. rm; the ranchi to Mexico. They are cies. The larve live in 0 
Pior PrO a enchin) epiphytes, producing The flies are of medium and rather small TES uot > 
i Fanfare ewes, 3 Fae te teal Bach ih eee en eee 
t. ail is elongate ; and th stiff fleshy leaves, an domen is five-jointed ; i bers 
g! d. The family has g few sno, showy flowers, often to the wing-border; the scutellum has two thorns, 
fet litorali eo aSa few spe- Mita reddish? T 9 moderately long, with the first two joints 
7 Ameri alis) is common along White, reddish, or ye antennæ are y A 3 a EE 
ions ca and is knoy S low, in an ample pan- f equal length, or the first twice as long 
i y= tas’ pi ORS > Tti tt ent int is lengthened, four-jointed, with a two- 
pred T) E S is) 2. “NL icle. Itisanextremely the third joint is len: , on pe 
Of ossi] aar (oth R de aN L £ Gr. handsome genus, now jointed bristle; and the eyes are naked or hairy, 
wit Woy luniaia Selachians pose @shield.] A commonineollections. FAG joining, and with the lower facets much smaller than 
ny Inia gr le, »*yPleal of the family O. Madrense has been the upper ones. _ nen Nid 
aser distinguished as al- Odontophora (6-don-tof 6-ri),n. pl. (NL., fem. 
Me mond scented, OUM mr of odontophorus: see odontophorous.| A prime 
ye E. n division of Mollusca, including anter e 
ist r. òd h: odontognathous lusks which have anjodonicnhe Si ta = 
ns j pert = dobe (dðovr-), = (0-don-tog’na- ing lingual ribbon: oppose cephala, > 
‘{Ocblagty WS to the t @ which this organ is wanting. It includes the classes 
ab ast), Ni & ecth. thus), a. [¢ Gr. Cephalopoda a, and as well as the 
H iting j aTóc, ge a oerh 2: tosth-shells and chitons. Echinoglossa is a synonym. See 
otit tina] tis developed ra] A cell tooth, + yváðboc, > Mollusca, and cuts under Gasteropoda, Foe Tetra 
ed Sg > à cell which jaw.] In conch., eee eee branchiata, and yeas ey 
is A having the jaws Odontogies. odontophoral (0-don-to ore A ss d 
a surmounted by dges: applied to the phore +-al.] 1. Of or pertaining to th 


well-marked transverse Ti 
mortita R 

odontograph (9-don 
Ce E. tooth, 


hore of a mollusk: as, the odontop 
op Sns. — 2. Pertaining to the Odon 


e g A 
Tesh aving their characters; odonto, 


hE . [< Gr. adobe 
an osteoblast only t-grid, aa 1. An 


+ ypagens 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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odontophoran 4084 ; 
dontophoran (6-don-tof’6-ran), a. and n. [< odontostomous (6-don-tos’td-mus), a. Same odori a 8-pi 
or E a I, a. Ot or pertaining to as odontostomatous, it Os iferant (O-do-ritie n, 
the Oito hora. odontotherapia (ö-don” tö-ther-n -pi’ ii), n. odoriferoug: x Odoriterg nt) 
II, n. A member of the Odontophora, as a [NL., < Gr. adore (oovr-), = E, tooth, + Oepazeia, = Sp, odore UPB eee 
astropod, pteropod, or Kephaloped. medical treatment.] The treatment or care of bringing KERA = Pg if. S), a 
Gdoutophore (6-don’t6-for), n. [< NL. odon- the teeth; dental therapeutics. Jerre =E pop reading aor 
tophorus: see odontopliorous.| The whole radu- Odontotorme (0-don-to-tor’mé), n. pl. [NL., usually a ee EON 
lar apparatus, buccal mass, lingual ribbon, or < Gr, ddong (òdovr-), = E. tooth, + tópuoç, socket. ] fragrant: -o Cet seent. Mi 


“tongue” of certain mollusks. It consists of the Birds with teeth implanted in separate sockets; odoriferong h tumed; 3 diiy 
odontophoral cartilages as a framework or skeleton andof n subclass of Aves represented by Ichthyornis 3 à 

a subradular membrane continuous with the lining of the and related genera from the Cretaceous of North 
oral cavity and secreting the chitinous cuticular radula ARB aK a aC Tit Ree ‘ 

or rasping surface beset with teeth, and moved by extrin- < ca. hey remarkably combine the carinate ster- 


sic and intrinsic muscles. (See radula.) It isthemostgen- num, developed win 


= 7 O amig 
Thon odoriferous stable lovely 
5 MTA 
Vise 
it 


m pelo ings, ind Pye ca aor modern birds Some flowers wh Shak 
N rise know vith socketed teeth and fish-like vertebræ having bicon- solely on this oaie Which an ” 
eral or comprehensive name of the parts otherwise known with socketed fl v g bico yon this quality L are lig 
as the aay radula, tongue, lingual ribbon, and buccal cave or amphiceelous bodies. Originally Odentorme. See eas sor cir ree 
mass; but radula is especially the chitinous band of teeth cut under /chthyornis. o TOSS and Ka 


eee 
or rasp borne upon the odontophore. odontotormic (6-don-t6-t6r’mik), a. [< NL, 2. Bearing Scent, op 
Odontophorine (0-don-tot-0-11’/né), x. pl. [NL., Odontotorma + -ic.] Having socketed teeth, odo for uoriferous 
< Odontophora + -inw.] A subfamily of Tetra- as a bird; pertaining to the Odontotorme, or ps eTOusly (6-do- 
onide; the American partridges or quails. It having their characters. aa ie aa fragrantly, 
Mnoludes all the gallinaceous birds of America which are odontrypy (0-don’tri-pi),n. [< Gr. dobe (6dor7-), OGOT1 erousness (0-do-pig7 
of small size, with naked tarsi and nasal fossæ, and fully E, tooth, + rpoxay, perforate.] The operation property of being Od tie Shes 
of perforating a tooth so as to draw off puru- T eoe of scent. Merous; 
lent matter confined in the cavity of the pulp. 9 me ess, odourless (5’dorjoc 
odor, odour (6’dor), n. [< ME. odor, odour, < ` a Devoid of odor reo a. 
OF, odor, odour, odeur, F. odeur = Pg. odor = The gas... is tasteless, put porate 
It. odore, < L. odor, OL. odos, L. also olor (> Sp. » but not Odorlen, 
olor = OF. olor, olour, ete.), smell, scent, odor, odoroscope, n. See odorseop, Hans tty 
z A OANE LA woane Bong Odorous (5 dorus Scope, Mah 
< olere, smell (see olid); akin to Gr. ċðuij, doui, y orus) aS OF 
smell, < öčew, perf. ddwda, smell.] 1. Scent: “a oroso, «Leas if “odorosus, fo 
fragrance; smell, whether pleasant or offen- Havin Scent or odor, < odor o 
sive: when used without a qualifying adjunct, ș SYMS Or emitting an odor; sweeps 


TH’ e-ryg 


0 
X o 


the word usually denotes an agreeable smell. emni as, odorous substances 
At the Foot of that Mount is a fayr Welle and a gret, Such fragrant flowers doe give most oq, 

that hathe odour and savour of alle Spices; and at every $ A Spenser gua nel, 
hour of the day he chaungethe his odour and his savour Groves whose rich trees wept odorous pum, Nets, liir, 

dyversely. Mandeville, Travels, p. 169. Miop ate 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound : With their melancholy sour “Batra 

: That breathes upon a bank of violets, The odorous spruce woods ma 
One of the Orontofhorinæ or American Partridges (Dendrortyx Stealing and giving odour. Shak., T. N., i. 1. 7. Those wayfarers, around 

PRON: _ The maid was at the door with the lamp, and there came ; Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1, yy 
feathered head, and which have or are accredited witha inwithher. . . an odour of parafline—that all-pervading, =Syn. Balmy, aromatic, perfumed, sweet-scented Be 
tooth near the tip of the upper mandible. The genera “nescapable odour which is now so familiar everywhere. Crous, =; wh ei 
Ortyx (or Colinus), Lophortyx, Oreortyx, Eupsychortyz, Den- Mrs, Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, vi. odorously (6 dor-us-li), adv. Ty an odorous 


Beare Calipena; Oyrtonyx, and others belong here. The 2. Figuratively, repute; reputation; esteem: manner; fragrantly. 
Gilitonia: Cyrtonte, a A œE as, to be in bad odor with one’s acquaintances. Odorousness (6’dor-us-nes), n. The property 
- , , . 


odontophorine (0-don-tof’é-rin), a. Of or per- I had thought the odour, sir, of your good name of being odorous, or of exciting the sensatin 


; 3 Had been more precious to you. of smell. 
taining to the Odontophorine. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. odorscope, odoroscope (0’dor-skop, -6-skip), 
odontophorous (0-don-tof O-rus), a. [¢ NL. The personage is such ill odour here n. [Irreg. < L. odor, odor, + Gr, ckozeiy, view) 
odontophorus, < Gr. ddoi¢ (6d0v7-), = E. tooth, + Because of the reports. An apparatus for testing eflluvia or odors, dé. 


-pépoc, < géperv = E, bearl.] Bearing or having Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 48. 


j i I vised by Edison. Ttconsists of a carbon button plaet | 
= ale teeth in general; specifically, having an odon- Odor of sanctity, reputation for holiness. between two electrodes of a circuit containing a tty 
i tophore, as a mollusk; odontophoran. He long lived the pride Of that country side, And galyanceepne: a part otne Peer i 
6-don-tof’6-r TL.: And at last in the odour of sanctity dicd ; JUttoNn 18 placed IN a closed vessel, and subjeci 
Odontophorus ( on tof Q rus), als [NL. pence When, as words were e faint ” Mis merits to paint eflluvia of the substance the odor of which is to be tested 
odontophorous.} In ornith., the typical genus of , ASOD LD Ny ` i arbon produces & 
a fod ” yp 5 The Conclave determined to make him a Saint. The action of the substance on the car reste 
FA Odontophorina. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 213. change of electrical resistance, and hence a change in 


ies Odontopteris (0-don-top’te-ris), n. [NL. < Gr. as LP 5 S indications of the galvanoscope. $ 

z ódoiç ER = E. tooth, + xrepic, fern.] A aai EAD a KOR Cable = Sp. odour, odoured, etc. See odor ae a 
ae genus of fossil ferns established by Brongniart odđdorable <LL. odorabilis, perceptible by smell ods-bobst (odz’bobz’), interj. £ hewilder- 
(1822), so closely allied to Neuropteris that ; / x f 


A 4 < L. odorare, smell: see odorate.] Capable of 
many species have been differently referred being smelled; perceptible to the sense of 


Go@s body, expressive of Suria 
ment, and the like: a minced oath. 


to one or the other of these genera by various g Cees Hark you, hark you; f 

smell. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, ii. 1. ; 3. you are angry, lady. i 
authors. Both Odontopteris and Neuropteris were ferns dorae EONA e Ods-bobs, you ara nE Wild goose Chass LA 
having fronds which were sometimes of very great size. odoramentt (d’dor-a-ment), n. [= OF. odore- Fietchen 


; ; i ba ie 1a! hod ‘i-kind, 
Grand’ Eury speaks of haying scen them from 15 to 20 eNi <L. odoramentum, a perfume, spice, < odo- E ods-bodkinst , (0 DiE 
few rengti Species referred to Odontopterisarefound Tare, perfume: see odorate.] A perfume; a an A corruption f Goins w 
n abundance in coal- ¥ a F v . i oath. 0 
Europe, and in the samo geological position in many lo rons Scent. Fe slot Gowers, Hits £0 Go@s body aoine ieee 
calities in the United States, loraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowers, «“Ods-bodikins!” exclaimed Titus, 9. (Latha) 


ins othr, a balm, rose-cakes, vinegar, &c., do much to recreate the i rsivorth, Rookwoo 
Odontorhynchi (6-don-t6-ring’ki), n. pl. [NL., brains and spirits, E Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 412. W. H. Ainsworth, 


p of odontorhynchus: see odontorhynchous.] In 
lerrem’s system of classification, a group of 
birds, equivalent to the Lamellirostres or Anseres 


z > “ dkins! You won't spoil o ing in 
odorant} (6’dor-ant), a. [= F. odorant = It. Bonne Your crotchets are always id Ma 


earn, < L. odoran(t-)s, ppr. of odorare, per- into a hen-roost!” an! bod 

nee AE, E A ER TS dz ji 

of other authors; the swans, ducks, and geese, ENA aie O oron; fragrant; sweet ods body t odsbudt (Pay: a 
G g + rruptions TUES 

together with the flamingos. _ 7 The thrid day next my sone went doune phi vould wish my 

odontorhynchous (6-don o-ring’kus), a. [< To erthe, whiche was disposed plentuously Odsbud ! I woulk Congreve 

NL. odontorhiynchus, < Gr. ddoéc (odovr-), = È. Of aungels bright and hevenly soune, OPUS 


tooth, + piyxoc, a snout, muzzle.) Havin With odoraunt odoure ful copiously. -fish (odz’fish’), interj, xp) 
thik Giese er the bill, asa L A en MS. Bodl. 423, f. 204. (Halliwell.) ogs tn, - a minced oath ex} aa 
s : odoratet (6’dor-at), a. [< L. odoratus, pp. of der or surprise. apno light begins t? Sait 
Ai ontormæ ( -don-to1/mé), n. pl. [NL.] Same 2dorare (>It. odorare =F. odorer), give a smell “Qds-fish!” said the eur A corrupti? 


tormæ. O. C. Marsh or Fragrance to, pertime, deponent odorant, on me. mien 
1 6-don-tér’ni-théz), n. pl. L., Smell at, examine by smelling, < odor, smell: $ rt} (odz'här 
=E, tooth, + hie (aout see odor, n.] Scented; having a ARIAS ATAI ode heart a minced 


teeth; a group of Aves fetid or fragrant. Odsheart!_ If he shoul 


„in terj. 
oath. 


Wa 
just aid $: 


implanted in separate sock- eke donate a I'd tell him. yruptio 
Saeed Veer To make hem, kepe hem long in leves drie Bry, <p’) interj 4° 
mtinnous groove. All the Of roses, hem thal wol adorific ods-lifet (odz’lit’), în tery 


Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. ife: a minced oai ve tor sh 
é Some oriental kind of ligustrum, . . . producing a sweet re Li ‘ou take T 
tee and odorate bush of tee Sir T. ronas Misc. Tracts, i. ere money of Me 
me and Odon- odoratingt (0’dor-a-ting), a. Diffusing odor or sy JN sie! 
cues called scent; fragrant. odsot (0d’s0’), Me ees 0 
ya odorator (0’dor-a-tor), n. [NL., < L. odorare, gdzooks: a mince k, sit! p Jonen : 
m. Smell: see odorate.| An atomizer used for dif-  Gqss— . . . think, think fiy repute th 
asin odoriferous liquid extracts or perfumes. Odeo! Tmust take care O Tgheridat U 
q odored, odoured (ö'dord), a. [K odor, odour, ate 
+ -ed2, Perfumed. ods-pitikinst (odz En for Gods 
And silken courteins over her display, form of God’s pitin, 
And odourd sheetes, and Arras coverlets. h 
‘Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 304. Oath. 
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economy; the study of the 


pl. economi (-mi). 


See fine (ROT Gr. oikovóuoç, a manager, administrata 
J aai iza Se? process oixoc, a house, family, + véus, deal out, aires 
a f°, J T a Ip (odylic force) ute, manage: see econome.) Same as econome, 
| of} vice al magne A 1s0 spelled ody- Any clerk may be the economus or steward of a church 
MN coy t another. ) and dispense her revenue. = > 
foe pe (NL. (Latreille, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1825), IL. 242, 
grus), PE; < Gr. òðvvnpós» œcumenic, ecumenical, ete. See ecumenic, ete 
to TES of wasps Of œdema, n. See edema. as 

pin] A Srricted family Eu- @dematous, edematose, a. See edematous, 

mec or the? eps, which dig holes Œdemera (é-de-mé’rii), n, [Nl (Olivier, 1795) 
purrowing ma the ground, some- < Gr, oidsiv, swell, + yypéc, the thigh.) The 
aats ill walls oral inches. Mire abuonon typical genus of stenelytrous beetles of the 
uMopth Of 80V ary palpi are six Joint’. family Usdemeridw. Œ. cwrulea is common in 
otl rty s0, the To vts. Europe, and most of the others inhabit the 
pial palpi? Ol 


same continent; a few are found in temperate 

Asia. 

Œdemeridæ (é-de-mer’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ede- 
mera + -idw,.) A family of Coleoptera erected 
by Stephens in 1829, typified by the genus Œde- 
mera, and composed of elongate insects which 

have slender form, with delicate legs and an- 

tennæ, and in the main resemble longicorns. 

They are found usually on flowers, but some occasionally 

upon dead wood in which they have bred. In repose they 

assume the longicorn attitude. The larvæ are all ligniyo- 


100 


15 
o parietum is 
poller-wasp. 
L.,< Gr. odin, 
hol., pain- 


it under 


[N 


=T. Odyssée = Sp. Odi- 
Mit, Odissea, < L. Odyssea, 


Olas, poem), the Ody sa ; ind feed only on decaying wood. 
ysseus, fem. of SE a S Œdemia (é-dé’mi-i), n. [NL., so called because 
Odysseus, L. Ulysses, UUT- the beak appears swollen at the base; < Gr. 


m, attributed to Homer, in 
ted the adventures of Odys- 
) during ten years of wandering, 
ted endeavors to return to Ithaca, 
, after the close of the Trojan 
both ancient and pou oD geo paye 
sslédzei eric origin of the Iliad, attribute 
Ee ferent author, The Odyssey is the 
wy complete surviving example of a whole class of epics, 
elel Natai, describing the return voyages of various 
Greek heroes trom Troy. See Iliad. pe 
 gdrbodkinst, interj. See ods-bodikins. 
tdzookst (od'zöks”), n. Seo zooks. 
wl Another spelling of Ol, as the name of the 
litter, especially in the plural oes. 
l)a, (Also oye; «Gael. ogha, a grandchild. 
CO] Agrandchild. [Seotch.] 
#1, Adigraph, written also as a ligature, 
‘eae Latin words, or words Latinized 
nee asin Latin amanus, pleas- 
tingly Tene ae a house. In words 
THteented by, Ne if @, is preferably 
thet, e, oF 6), a m fate ified vowel (written 
need by a follor à mutation or umlaut of o pro- 
owing tor e, occurring in Ger- 
hwords, asin Goethe, Öland, 


Minor Seandinavinn 
A similar vowel in French words, as in 
(A 


llak, toup Pail, of 


oidnua, àa swelling: see edema.] A genus of 
Anatide, subfamily Fuliguline: so called from 
the swelling or gibbosity of the beak; the sco- 
ters, surf-ducks, or sea-coots. They are black or 
blackish in color, relieved or not with white on the head 


ant in teped 
jsnative island 
mar, Some critics, 


American Black Scoter (Edemia americana), male. 


kist or founder, 
morum, p. 232. 


ho 
S + eldoc, 


TIESS Strom 
$ a 
ritten oikoid 


itans). 


Thick-knee (Edicnemns cre: 


or Norfolk plover. Fedoa is a synonym- 
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Œdipodinæ (¢ 


Œdogoniaceæ (6-d4-g6-ni- 


“ge An abbreviati F y PO no é-nan‘thé), n. [NL., < L. enanthe, 
antin (i kantine), Od Beats or wings, and with gaily party-colored bilis. (Œ. nigra is Œnanthe (eani i E EE e 
Pes manit arg L (Serville, 1831), the black geoter ot Europe, to which O- america serar an the ving, < cu, wine, + avr flower. 
* Ren , oc, flo 9 re fe 4. (1 JUS Aa cS = . S ? 4 i 
trig A the orthopterous famila ae motes sea-coot. (i, (Pelionetta) perspicillata, with white patenes 1. A genus of smooth herbs of the order Umbel 
teiken ore tibiw@ and hind fave, lide, on the head, is the surf-duck. Also Oidemia. Seecu lifereand the tribe Seselinee, type of the subtribe 
tn kts, They ae wet hind femora; the scoter and Pelionetla. = Cnanthec, characterized by the compound um- 
| Taiha oi on planta foveal and oviposit Œdicnemidæ (ē-dik-nem'i-dē), n. pl. [NT ‘ el and absence of acarpophore. There are about 
J iaeia 1 in the Uniteg gia stony tree-cricket, Cdienemus + -ide.] ‘The thick-knees orstone- 1 secies, natives of the northern hemisphere, South 
E al mpe females often seriously me Go _Plovers as a family of charadriomorphic birds. s a 
aa The mates airgun the stems to deposit, @dicnemine (é-dik-né’min), a. Of or pertain- Sy dy dy 
lin Sst, ; Oudly. See cut under ing to the CEdicnemide. a Gea SY See 
(eg te Uf Gr, cintoric, a coloniz Œdicnemus (6-dik-né’mus),”. [NU eens ue 
Eor a house 1’ cirie, found s onizer, a swell, + «viun, the leg or knee: see . 
p Aoa eolonste ane, Gr. hist., ae RN 
Ltt ‘nd founder of the colony. 


@colog-, i ick- 
A ue The typical genus of Gedicnomida; We ae 
Ts, a S kneos or stone plover evevitans is the best-known 

ology, species, called in Great Britain stone-curlere, and whistling 


i Al ) : y phenomena of t 
tve six mi eling iv, 2 203. Jife-history of organisms, in their individual S Œdipoda (z-i 
p cal hake CY" € od? + -yl.J reciprocal relations; the doctrine of the laws ro ar. O; 
g'il), ” [ of animal and vegetable activities, as manifest. 4c 5 (704) = E. fo 
aJ] Of oF per- ed monina moden of lite. Thus, pariete on ort-horned 
-1C.) ng socialism, and nest-building 4 asItismn, ide. 
K ay culiar force callec E ae eee ding are prominent in U is a large ee spread e Edipoding. 
i a stincih, arge head, prominent eee a genus, Characterized h 
mee: : ceconome, n. See econome. bandea temna noored Wind wings and epot 
odlit a n LS odyl + ceconomict, ceconomicalt, cte. Obsolete forms nt anes inhabit the United Staten, as CE, plurnteqp 
giizm)  qylie force. of econ s ete. , the coral-winged locust of the enthos 14 I 
of odie oF ° ly ceconomus (é-kon’6-mus), n. ; America, ern half of North 


E -dip-6-di/né) 
oda ing: i i 

E EA _ A subfamily of Acridida, rep- 
re aa 9y Edipoda and many other genera, 
har ng hg head rounded at the junction of 
ne vi ex and the front, and the last spine of 
t uter row on the hind tibiæ wanting. It 


TEATS group, of wide geographical distribu- 


ppl. [NL < (Edi- 


of c ai/sé-6),n. pl. (NL. 
< Edogonium + -acee.] A saat ores Ape 


ral containing the genera Gdogonium 
X ulbochæta. Non-sexual reproduction is by meang 


of zoöspores ; sexual re ve 4 1 
male and female elemante "ction hy highly ditterenttated 
NEK 


Œdogonieæ (č“dë nO -ni’G-6), t. pl. 
A u Mir ari -ea a Same as (Edoqoniacee. 
cogonium (€-d0-g6’ni-um), n. [NL. (Link, 
1820), < Gr. otdetv, swell, + yóroc, seed.} A 
genus of confervoid alge, typical of the order 
(Edogoniacee, with small but rather long un- 
branched cells filled with homogeneous dark- 


green protoplasm. They are abundant in ponds, slow 
streams, and tanks, and form green masses which fringe 
the stones, sticks, and other objects in the water. 


wil-de-beuf (ély’dé-bét’), n. [F., ox-eye: wil. 
OF. ocil, < L. oculus, eye; de, < L. de, of; bauf, < 
L. bos (bov-), ox: see beef.) Inarch., around or 
oval opening as in the frieze or roof of a build- 
ing for admitting light; a bull’s-eye. 
wil-de-perdrix (ély’dé-per-dré’), n. [F., par- 
tridge-eye: ail, < L. oculus, eye; de, < L. de, of: 
perdris, < L. perdis, a partridge: see partridge.) 
A small rounded figure in a pattern in many 
kinds of material, as in damask-linen and the 
grounds of some kinds of laces; a dot. 
œilladet, ceiliadet (F. pron. é-lyiid’),n. [Also 
eliad, eyliad, wiliad, aliad, iliad; F. willade, < 
ail, eye, < L. oculus, eye: see ocular.) A glance; 
an ogle. 
She gave strange aillades, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shak., Lear, iv. 5. 25. 
Amorous glaunces, . . . smirking æyliades. 
Greene, Thieves Falling Out. 
cillére (é-lyir’), n. [E., < wil, eye: see eil- 
lade.) The opening in the vizor or beaver of a 
helmet, or that left between the coif and the 
frontal of a tilting-helmet, to enable the wearer 
tosee. See cut under armet. 
œillet (é-lya’), n. See oilet, eyelet. 
ekist (é’kist),. Same as æcist. 
cekoid (é’koid), n. See æcoid. : 
eleoblast (é’lé-d-blast), n. A certain bud or 
outgrowth observed in the embryos of some 
compound ascidians. See cuts under cyatho- 
zooid and salpa. 
celett (6’let), n. 


See oilet, eyelet. 


1. Branch with Leaves of Enanthe crocata. 2. The! 
£ aa fruit. ~ 


1% 


Cnanthe 


‘Africa 
pinnate or pinnately dissected leaves, 


bracts and bractlets. 


some resemblance of the plant to the parsnip: called žem- 
tock, water-hemlock, or water-dropreort. Cz, Phellandriun, 
of temperate Europe, cte., is less poisonous, and its seeds 
have been considerably used in Europe as a remedy for 
ulmonary and other diseases: calle fineleafed water- 
emlock, also horse bane. (E. fistulosa, common in tem- 
perate Europe, is the true water-dropwort. There are 
also species which have edible tubers, and Qz. stolonifera, 
of Indin, China, ete., serves as a spinach. 
2, In ornith.: (a) [l c] An old name of the 
stonechat, Saxicola a@nanthe, and now its techni- 
cal specific designation. (b) Same as Saxicola. 
“Vieillot, 1816. a e 
Œnantheæ (é-nan’thé-d), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), < G2nanthe + -ew.] A sub- 
tribe of dicotyledonous plants of the polypeta- 
lous order Umbelliferæ and the tribe Seselinee, 
typified by the genus @nanthe, and character- 
ized by oil-tubes solitary in their channels, and 
thick lateral ridges forming an entire wingless 
margin to the fruit. It includes 12 genera and 
over 50 species, especially in Europe, North 
Ameriea, and South Africa. 
œnanthic (é-nan’thik), a. [< Gnanthe + -ic.] 
Having or imparting the characteristic odor of 
wine.—Cnanthic acid, an acid obtained from cenanthic 
ether, forming a colorless butter-like mass, which melts 
at 18° C.— Œnanthic ether, an oily liquid which has an 
odor of quinces, and a mixture of which with alcohol 
forms the quince essence. It is one of the ingredients 
which give to wine its characteristic odor. Also called 


pelargonic ether. 
cenanthin (6-nan’thin),n. [< @nanthe + -in2.] 
A resinous substance having poisonous quali- 
ties, found in hemlock-dropwort, Gnanthe fistu- 
losa. 
cenanthol (6-nan‘thol), n. [< @nanthe + -ol.} 
A colorless, limpid, aromatic liquid (C7H140) 
pronucod m the distillation of castor-oil. It rap- 
idly oxidizes in the air, and becomes cenanthylicacid. By 
the action of nitric acid it yields an isomeric compound 
called metænanthol. 
cenanthyl (@-nan’thil), n, [< @nanthe + -yl.] 
The hypothetical radical (C7Hj30) of œnan- 
thylie acid and its derivatives. 
cenanthylic (6-nan-thil’/ik), a. [< @nanthyl + 
© ie] An epithet used only in the following 
phrase.— Œnanthylic acid, C7H1402, a volatile oily 
acid, of an agreeable aromatic smell, obtained from cas- 
tor-oil when it is acted on by nitric acid. 
frais nocarpus (6-no-kir’pus), x. [NL. (Martius, 
á 1833), < Gr. oivoç, wine, + xaprdc, fruit.] A ge- 
nusofpalmsof the tribe Areceæe and the subtribe 


areabout 8 species, natives of tropical America. They bear 
small flowers from two woody spathes, pinnately divided 
terminal leaves with an inflated sheath, and a black or 
purple, usually ovoid, fruit. Various species yield a useful 
oil and fruit. See bacaba-palm. 
cenochoé, n. See oinochoé. 
cnological (6-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [< ænolog-y + 
-te-al.]} Of or portaming to the science or study 
of wines and their qualities. 
œnology (é-nol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. oivoç, wine, + 
 -Aoyla, < Ayew, speak: see -ology. Cf. Gr. oivo- 
_ 4oyeiv, speak of wine.] The study or science of 
the nature, qualities, and varieties of wine; the 
_ science of wines. 
_ @nomancy (é’nd-man-si), n. [< Gr. olvoc, wine, 
ía, divination.] A mode of divination 
the ancient Greeks, from the color, 
and other peculiarities of wine when 
| out in libations. 


Gr. olvoc, wine, 
meter special 


and Australia, especially in or near water. They 
and white flow- 


bear} 

ers, often with the outer petals enlarged and with numerous 
fhe root of (2. crocata of western 
Europe is an acrid narcotic poison, dangerous on account of 


o’er (6r), prep. and adv. 
ally a poetical contraction, of over. 


o’ercome (our’kum), 7. 
1. Overplus.—2. The burden of a song or dis- 
course. 


o’er-raughtt (dr-rat’), pret. and pp. 
over-raught.] Overreached. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 


ease of t. 
@sophagoplegia (@-sof"a-g6-plé’ji-ii), n. 


In pathol., 
œsophagorr 
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Gnothera (é-no-thé’rii), v. 


(NL. (Linnenus, 
1737), < Gr. oivoðýpac, a plant, the root of which 
smells of wine, ¢ o/voc, wine, + O/pav(?), seek (?).] 


of 
(E-gog- 

eg, 
gullet” F2-SkGy) 


æsophagoscope 
Gr. oioopáyoç, the 
Instrument fop ; 


A genus of plants, type of the order Onagraricw, esophagus, oF Inspect nv DI 

known by the eight stamens, straight linear cesophagospasm teh) “l ! 
anthers, omiy [N EEGA Otoae eke 8Of% aon Top one 
nak seeds, spasm.] Spasm 2%% the pe?-8paz, 2 
and pod-like gismus, of the ess Ulet q My ; 
four-celled œsopha - *Dhag, | 
: agost s Rug. Í 
capsule. There [NL., < Gr esis (és Le P Eson í 
arë about 100 constriction | 7evoS. the 'neostena ; 
species, one Tas- ne ton.) In paty gullet, 0'sig l 
manian, the rest ec hae: tol., a const E h | 
American, espe- CSOPhago y 
cially northwest 2 tomy, LSE Se 


ern. They 
erally 
leafy herbs, with 
showy yellow, 
rose, or purplish 
flowers, and alter- 
nate leaves. The 
genus is named 
evening primrose, 
sometim 


nis, the common 
evening primrose, 
is a tall plant 
with fragrant yel- 
low flowers, of- 
ten large, opening 
suddenly and at 
night, whence the 
name. The flow- 
ers of Q}. fruti- 
cosa, the sundrops, 
as those of many 
otherspecies,open 
in the sunshine. These and others are more or less culti- 
vated. Some of the western species, as 2. Alissouriensis, 
are very showy. 


/ 6 


1, the upper part of the plant of @norhera 
Sruticosa with the flowers (sun-drops); 2, 
the lower part of the plant; æ, a flower; 4, 
the fruit. 


A contraction, gener- 


O Segramour, keep the boat afloat, 
And let her na the land o'er near. 
Kempion (Child’s Ballads, I. 140). 


(Contr. of overcone.] 


[Scotch in both senses. ] 


And aye the o’ercome o' his sang 
Was ‘“‘Wae’s me for Prince Charlie!” 
W. Glen, Jacobite Relics, 2d ser., p. 192. 


o’erlay (our’la), n. (Contr. of overlay.) A cra- 
vat; a neckcloth. 


[Scoteh.] 


He falds his owrelay down his breast with care. 
Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, i. 


[Contr. of 


9 


Cenone, known by the amal acuto valvate 1. 17. 
sepals, parietal ovule, and elongated drooping o’er-strawedt (dr-strad’), pp. [Contr. of over- 
branches of the tail-like leafless spadix. There strawed.] Over-strewn. Shak., Venus and 


Adonis, 1. 1143. 
Oertel’s method. 
of Munich.] A method of reducing obesity and 
of strengthening the heart. While recognizing the 
need of limiting the diet somewhat, especially as regards 
amyloids and fats, this method lays special stress on the 
limitation of liquid taken and on its free elimination by 
perspiration, and also upon cardiac exercise ; the last two 
desiderata are secured by carefully regulated mountain- 
climbing. 
cesophagalgia (é-sof-a-gal’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
oicodayoc, the gullet, + GAyoc, pain.] Pain, es- 
pecially neuralgia, in the esophagus. 
cwsophageal, esophagean. See esophageal, ete. 
cesophagectomy (6-sof-a-jek’to-mi), n. 
olcogdyoc, the gullet, + éxrou7, a cutting out.] 
Excision of a portion of the esophagus. 
cesophagismus (6-sof-i-jiz’mus), 7. 
Gr. oicogayoc, the gullet: see esophagus.) In pa- 
thol.: (a) Esophageal spasm. 
tericus. 
cesophagitis (é-sof-a-ji’tis), n. 
otcogayoc, the gullet, + -itis.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of the esophagus. 
co epheeocele (6-s6-fag’9-sél), n. 
gdyoc, the 
A pouch o 
tissue of the esophagus pushed through an 
opening in the muscular wall. 


h: 
Esop agod. 


[So called from one Oertel 


[< Gr. 


[NL., < 
(b) Globus hys- 
[NL., ¢ Gr. 

[< Gr. otoo- 


gullet + «n, a tumor, a rupture.) 
mucous membrane and submucous 


ia (6-sof’a-go-din‘i-ii), n. [NL., 


. oicogayoc, the gullet, + odivy, pain.) In 


pathol., pain in the esophagus. 


Geovhagopathy (6-sof-a-gop’a-thi), n. [< Gr. 
Paes he gullet, + 7d0oc, suffering.] Dis- 


e esophagus. 

[NL., 
gullet, + 747y%, a stroke. J 
aralysis of the esophagus. 
gorrhagia (6-sof” agora jii), n. [NL., 
icogayor, the gullet, + -payla, < puyvbvat, 
burst.] In pathol., hemorrhage from the 


. 


T. o1cogdyoc, the 


- esophagus, n. 


branching 


CGstrelata (cs-t rele “ti 
Aare, drive wild Gai >, 
fly, < olozpoc, a gadfly. 
drive, set in Hi 
family Procellariidy. a 


a © unguis he he 
pointed ge hat 

>» Ule taj) is cu 
elfen, 


much-graduated feathers; 5 
color or entirely faliginouet Tene Pimmage fs usually; 
, nay all inhabiting southem sear ig 
ssont are characteristic examples Ae 
€ or ginally Estrelata. Dona 
CEstridae (es’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL (Leach, 181) 
< Gistrus + -ide.] A family of brachyceton 
dipterou s insects, typified by the genus 
the bot-flies. They are mostly flies of rather large sim, 
more or less hairy, of inconspicuous colors, with seul 
mouth, rudimentary mouth-parts, small antenne insertal 
in pits whence only the bristle projects, extremely namu 
middle face, and very large tegulæ. About ( species se 
known, all parasitic in the larval state upon vertebrates 
With a single exception this parasitism is confned W 
mammals. ‘The larvee live in different places, in th 
trils and frontal sinuses, under the skin, and in the tt 
mach and bowels; and cach species usually confines i 
attacks to one kind of animal, Twenty-four species sr 
found in North America. istrus (Gasterophilu) ma 
fests the horse; O3. (Hypoderma) bovis, the ox; Œ. (UP 
lomyia) ovis, the sheep. See bot-jly and Caa + al) 
cestrual (es’trg-al), a. [Dreg. ¢ as a ia 
Goaded by sexual desire; being m E 
to both the period of the rut and the 
of a rutting animal. 5 el 
cestruate (6s’tx}-it), v. is pret Sm Mg 
ated, ppr. œstruating. [hreg. $a 
To be in heat; rut. _, n. [K astrali 
estruation (es-trğ-& shon); ing œstrual, or the 
-ion.] The condition of oe Rion exists; & 
period during which this co 


ual desire or heat; rut. 
cestrum (ēs'trum), n. [imp op: : 
“Vehement desire or emotion; 


fas of the poet: can p.m 
Love sine Pent ae Notes on Virginia (È , 


7 h they e 

ee ogee passion WIE rojéct thes 

an œstrum of vindictive parr simply he 
apse of celestial inspiration, ral ci it | 
selves. iN Gib, astrus, 4 | 


cestrus (és’trus), ; 
a gadfly, breeze, encoi 3 
impulse.] 1. A gadfly j ti 
A vehement urging 

nt.—3. [cap.) [A ab ian 
Ea genus of Gist) idee. er ery 
small species with short, 


i ars 
large thorax with short EF 


ilver and a peculiar 

feet the nasal pees i 

sheep, goats, and othe A 

iderground. &% 14, 

papaa d all over the ¥ orld 
of (ov), Prep: . 

(Ov ga Tar = 


= Gr. am = 
Cf. ab-, apo- 
entiated as an 
prep-] 4 
of bien 5 
oo the figurative mean 


. idea of 

ns the le 

trans omediate grada 
"peing possess 

sing OF bii alinost any 


ced Wit and attrib- 01] Okee, and serue him mor itn they 
i sessi Yoy in modern cal y Capt. ves yj loue, Allas, why pleynen folk so in 
1 an nouns, Gener- pe $ . Smith, Works, I. 133, Of purvelaunce of God ge ye 
hy WO Sons which are David resolved to buy it [the threshing-floor of A ‘Chain ortune? 
ty o reator andother because it must, of necessity, be aliened from anan Putte it to the fie aia, Knight's Tale, L 394. 
j glo ADY, uses be- uses, to which it could never return any EE common watir schal ascende. of flawme rigt strong, and the reed 
peluding Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 155, j 


yor away 

p away Or away 

i geo or out of a 
or English of off; 


runde, 
o ETrtunde. : os 
(E. E. T. S.) p- 72- 
418. 
aistur of Athenes, 
je T. S.) 1. 10683. 


tik 
i 3 
rob er h ; 1. oo 
e „j com to Camelot! 

i , forth till thel ¢ orh 
: h n, and alight dow i y pn 


vel e 
pisut] umpe on, an p T. Ss 
pml the ass Merlin (Œ. È. 
fë ‘by oft Mi 


at : s 
Kod » direct1or J uy a 

We ane di ting relative position in 

ae ring! a current carried the brig 
asunta, 


e: 15,08 G; Switzerland is north 
of his death ; 


court. 


ile of my $ 
mST {. 1. 120: 


faya 2 within a 
Fan shall come WIA crag. E. Le Ley 
ii eo Edinburgh town, | as 
Tessin amine year. Urfey, Song 
ee severance, removal, 


- intervention, S€ ES : 
3. From, by Oy restraining, debarring, de- 
Date franding, delivering, ać- 
wring, divesting, germer rob a man of his 
ng or healing: as, to ro” 2? mé aha E 
aly t Vrey; to cure one of'a fever; to brea ) 
ends of a! 
ae abit ickidnes he me defende! 
a Oa to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T. S.), p- 95. 
j e of thy w aith the Lord. 
1819), {vill heal thee of thy w ounds, saith A: 
l You'd have dong as much, sir, 
1 urb her of her humour, 4 
i oenn “ Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 2. 
TEF H1 can rid your town of rats, 


Will you give me a thousand guilders ? f 
Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


jes e 

hates. 4 From. o Noting origin, source, author, or that from 
nel to shih something issues, proceeds, is derived, or comes to 
es, fo eip 

nes It Hu he was of Spaygne a kinges sone. 

ies ae King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 
gi it But grace of thi graue grew ; 

(Cepli: Thon roos up quik coumfort to us. 


Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. ©. T. S.), p. 13. 


l} Tro terpentes, wher 
4 ie ts tntes, where-of eche of hem hadde two heedes, 
de pe douse, and of echoof hem com a grete fine 


32, 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 


That Cytee was destr 
: } ‘oyed by hem of Grece, a yty 
asi eh there of, be cause it so ite EDTA 
qe?) Mandeville, Travels, p. 15, 


Gf Ged ey 
ud Kme {nature] procedyth alle feaulte. 


, ditical Pi ‘urni 
aet ln cems, ete, (ed. Furnivall 5 
oi i all), p. 45. 
or the alpen, ieee feasting] was right high and clere 
+ sk ten, and it semed to be of moche peple. 
eect seen : [erlin (E. E. T. 5.), ii. 310. 
g“ ibp cipal pi ed Powhatan, and taketh his 
oniy: pl os of dwelling called Powhatan. 
Den ther grapes 2t Ohn Smith, Works, T. 142. 
ra a Bsa thorns, or figs of thistles? 
ret at thing whi Mat. vii. 16. 
ae 8 ch sh >- 
A Haho draw ie learn to live like men? ei. 35. 
pet ouractions just and wo, 
i Pletcher Vana worthy 2 
5 a Det Okon a cher, Valentinian, iv. 4. 
ni ie ot by oc good proceed 
me SE none iton, PL, ix. 973 
Tey Land hs word. l 
» Mperfect Sympathies 
ion in the dumb, dead aie 
, dead air, 
Tenet Sound of rit, 


ennyson, D 
re eee 
© OF materia. Am of Fair Women. 


a 
À Te materiats our late am- 
Walay Say ‘fex quovis 
pole, Letters, IT. 45 
Y aged snow à 


ennyson, Lotos-Raters, 


(d) With ver! 
ity, charac 
mown hay; the sauce tastes of wine. 


5. From among: a partitive use. 
whole of which a part is taken: as, to giye o, 5 6 
stance; to partake of wine. ots of one’s sub- 


your oil; for our lamps are gone out. 


than M 
tive ac 


(b) Out of: noting subtraction, separation, or selection Daniel Webster, Speech at New York, March 10, 1831, 
irom ar gate ; also, having reference to the whole of Harriet wasall youthful freshness, . . . light of foot, and 
an AZET cen distributively: as, one of many; five graceful in her movements. E. Dowden, shelley, LI 
of them were captured; of all days in the year the most age 


unlucky 


6ł. From being 
noting change or passage from one state to an- 
other. 


wild, sober; of cruel, gentle; of fools, wise; and of beasts, 
men. 


come 
rision. 
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It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed. 


Larn, iii, $ 
Simon’s wife's mother lay sick of a fever, Ael si 
Their chiefe God they worship is the Devil. H i 


of 
of ae T ematios What of that? to talk 
Peta tes a aoe what fo think of him; 


Look of Quinte Bese 


the tother party 
encresed moche of 


nee (ed. Furnivall), p. 13. 
mae oan ated this 
arae ple, and wexed righi 
J A Motin (E. ET. S LIZ 
R onelay the mighty was of meane shap, 
Aoght 20 large of iia Iymea as his lefe brother, 
R eruat of Troy (Œ. Pa T. 8.), 1. 3750, 
shrew his fooles head, quoth tl f 
hot sued vnto va and made v priuie of egal ae 
Cisse Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Povsie, p. 233, 
a y paght it was whimsically said of a t 
if Varilas had wit, it would set the bat wit io ihe wean 
TEET Steele, Spectator, No. 100, 
{Te Hector rages like the force of fir 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high TaN sire, 
Pope, Iliad, xiii. 82. 
Lord Balmerino said that on i n p 
! a a eof his reasons f á 
not guilty was that so many ladies might not to Glee 
pointed of their show. Walpole, Letters, II. 41 
Sure, sir, this is not very rea: 
fections for a lady I Ka noina], las 
E E Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
„| owd be but another mode of speaking of commercial 
r mo of abandoned wharves, of vacated en dimin- 
ished and dispersing population, of bankrupt merchants, 
of mechanics without employment, and laborers with. 


Thyrsis of his own will went away. 
M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 


s of sense, noting the presence of 
. ten 4 80 al- 
eristic, or condition: as, the fields smell of hen. 


And whan 
bataile, thei 


You savour too much of your youth. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 950, 
Why do you smell of amber-grise? 
B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles, 
Strange was the sight and smacking of the time, 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 


(a) Noting the 


And seis him that Tholomer has taken of his londes 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. FE. T. $.), P. 14. 
And the foolish [virgins] said unto the wise, Give ns of 
Mat. xxv. $. 

Make no more coil, but buy of this oil. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
She was far better informed, better read, a deeper thinker 
s Ainley, but of administrative energy, of execu- 
ity, she had none, Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xiv. 


13. Belonging to; pertaining to; possessed 
by: as, the prerogative of the king; the thick- 
ness of the wall; the blue of the sky. 
The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 8. 

The voices of the mountains and the pines 
Repeat thy song. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Divina Commedia, v. 

14. Belonging to as a part or an appurtenance: 
as, the leg of a chair; the top of a mountain; 
the hilt of a sword. 
On the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 120. 


Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the 
ocean. Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, i 
15. Belonging to or associated with as regards 
locality: as, the Tower of London; the Pope 
of Rome; Drummond of Hawthornden; Mr. 
Jones of Boston.—16. Having or possessing 
as a quality, characteristic attribute, or func- 
tion: as, a man of ability; a woman of tact; 
news of importance; a wall of unusual thick- 
ness; a sky of blue. 
Don Pedrayo cue we man mature in years, 

vi £ - 

and of an active, ambitious spi iF tag, iterates pine 
17. Connected with in some personal relation 
of charge or trust: as, the Queen of England; 
the president of the United States; the secre- 
tary of asociety; the driver of an engine.—18. 
Among; included or comprised in. Compare 
def. 5 (b). 
There be of us, as be of all other nations, 


illai d knaves. 
ie Fletcher (and another), False One, ii. 3. 


Mr. Wingfield was chosen President, and an Oration 


there were ten of us. 


Thus, of eleuen, seuen of the chiefest were drowned. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 103. 


(something else); instead of: 


They became through nurture and good advisement, of 


Sir T. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 465). 
As well Poets as Poesie are despised, and the name be- 
f honourable infamous, subject to scorne and de- 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, i. 8. 
Offer up two tears apiece thereon, 
That it may change the name, as you must change, 
And of a stone be called Weeping-cross. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 
Trust me, madam, 
Of a vild fellow I hold him a true subject. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 2. 


7, From: noting an initial point of time. 


I took him of a child up at my door, 
And christened him. z 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 


8. On; in; in the course of: noting time: as, 
of an evening; of a holiday; of old; of late. 
Why, sometimes of a morning I have a dozen people 
call on me at breakfast-time, whose faces I never saw be- 
fore, nor ever desire to see again. WE 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
I've known a clog-dancer . . . to earn as much as 10s. 
of a night at the various concert rooms. 3 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 158. 


Peter used to go around of Sundays, and during the week 
by night, preaching from cabin to cabin the gospel of his 
heavenly Master. The Century, XXXV. 948. 


9. During; throughout; for: noting a period 


of time. [Archaic.] 7 mada, why Captaine Smith was not admitted of the Coun- 
ir 2 e tyme ye shull not se me g the rest. per 
agio T moste go, md of longo erin CE. E. T: S.p i 6L UTS Guoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, L 151 


i tease to have one in our own shape a species 
ae ne ad who, without being listed in our service, is 
by nature of our retinue. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 

Let a musician be admitted of the party. Cowper. 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 


To sleep but three hose night, 
And not be seen to wink 0 Ae y. Li 143 
I ventur'd to go to White-hall, where of many yeares I 
had not ben. 8 Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1656. 


in'd, as is said, of three years before in that Burns, Shelley, were with us. 
uit rain’d, as is said, of thr oe me ist. Engo iV. S ng, as a 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 19, Connected with; concerned in; employed 


Browning, Boy and the Angel. 


10. In: noting position, condition, or ee 
e 
Hee gooth downe by the dyche that deepe was 4 ground 
£ Aveaunder of Macedoine (È. E. T. S.), 1. 1074. 
Antonye and Poule despised alle richesse, 


Lyuyd in desert of wilfulle pouert. 
oe "Political eat etc. (ed. Furniy all), p. 28. “Rahaman 


i ttle slow], cresp ; 
It is of me, whyls I here lyfe, Some ship of ba a 
Or more or lesse ilke day to smes all, p. 104. Tennyson, To Rev. =D. Maurice. 


eee 20. Constituting; which is, or is called: x 


for. «fore to that folke with a fell chere, 


i clene, kyde men of armys. 
With acon uction of Troy (E. E. T. S-), L 12706, 
J should tell you too, that Lord Bath's being of the en- 


i i ly to poison the success of it. 
terprise contributed hugely to po Walpole, Letters, IL Te 


Political Poems, etc. ( 


11. On; in; at: noting an object of honett the city of New York; the continent of Euro 
Of my labour theilauhe. Piers Plowman (av wy. DY the name of John. 
They beleeue, as doe the Virginians, ymany (UGE oe on ae enero an 
ers, yet of one aboue ee aS smith, Works, II. 237. a T ve : 
RE: o; relating to; 21, On; upon. [Now archaie.] 
Reece of Bean fear of than If of message forthe thou be 
x sults; swift of foot; inno Take hede 


lives; barren of re 


cent of the crime; regardless of his health; ig- 


onely of the peasants. 


of 


‘Also, the maistres and bretheren to-fore said, eucry: ger. -28. With verbal noun 
achul foure tymes came to-geder, at som cortein place, 
speke touchyng the profit and ruyl of the forsald brether- 


hede, of peyne of a pond wax to the bretherhede. 


English Gilds (E. E. T. S.) p. 4 
In May and Iune they plant their flelds, and liuc most 


af Acornes, Walnuts, and fish. 
The deputy sent for Captain Stagg, . - - 


af purpose. 
22}. For. 
And he bi-sougte h 


grace. 


I humbly do desire your grace of pardon. 


Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 402. 


He toke lefte of the screffys wyfie, 
And thankyd her qf all thyng. 


Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 29). 


We had ranged vp and downe more then an houre in 
digging in the earth, looking of stones, herbs, and springs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 186. 


I blesse thee in his blessed name, 
Whome I of blesse beseech. 


23. With. 
A faire felde ful of folke fonde I there bytwene. 


Warner, Albion’s England, iv. 22. 


Piers Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 17. 


Closit hom full clanly in a clere yessell, 
All glyssononde af gold & of gay stonys. 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) 1. 13794. 


Whan thei come to the passage of the forde ther sholde 
ve haue seyn speres perce thourgh sheldes, and many 
nyghtes liggynge in the water, so that the water was all 

ete Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 155. 


Full richely were these lordes serued at soper af wyne 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 229. 


o of blode. 


and vitaile. 


Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 181. 
and took his 


fo at the next court, which was called c 
Mat 08 ee thron, Hist. New England, Tl. 228. a friend of mine (literally, of or among my friend 


im oj ce as he was Godes foorme. 
rong GPariimathic (BE. E. T. S.), p. 19. 
{ sh knelede on my knees and eryede to hure of 
oe y Piers Plowman (C) iii. 1. 

This man deserues to be endited of pety larceny for pil- 
fring other mens deuises from them & conuerting them to 
his owne vse. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 212. 
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s, or nouns derived from 


to Verbs, forming an objective (rarely a subjec- 


tive) genitive phrase: as, “The Taming of the 
Shrew”; the hunting of the hare. 
This comes too near the praising of myself. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 22. 


[Of before a possessive, usually pronoun (but also noun- 
case), forms a peculiar idiomatic phrase, in which the pos- 
sessive has virtually the value of an objective case : 


a 
friend of me, one of my friends; a cousin of my wife's; etc. 


Ye shull go take youre horse and ride to the ende of this 
launde in a valey where ye shull finde a place of myn. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 684, 
Dear to Arthur was that hall of ours. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail.] 
Of itself. See itself. Kets : 
oft (ov), adv. [ME. of, of and off not being dis- 
tinguished in ME.] Off. 
Clement the coblere cast of his cloke, 


And atte new faire he nempned it to selle. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 328. 
This flerse Arcite hath ef his helm ydon. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1818. 
He hadde grete feer, and douted lesse she passed er he 
myght hir salewe [salute], and dide of (doffed] his helme of 
his heed for to se hir more clerly. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii. 694. 
And be-gonne a-gein the stour so grete, that half a myle 
of men myght heere the noyse. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 216. 


Powhatan being 30 myles of, was presently sent for. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 194. 
0. F. An abbreviation of Old French. 
of-1, [ME. of-, < AS. of- = OS. of-, ete., being 
the prep. and ady. of in comp., noting either 
literal separation, ‘off,’ ete. (now o//-), or as an 
inseparable prefix, an intensive, now obsolete. | 
A prefix, being of, off; in composition. See ety- 
mology. 


Besides, for solace of our people, and allurement of the of-2, An assimilated form of the prefix ob- be- 


Sauages, we were prouided of Musike in good variety. 


Booke of Precedence (E. E.T. S., extra ser.), Forewords, p. Ke ofbit (of'bit), n. 
The number I left were about two hundred, the mostin 


health, and prouided of at least ten moneths victuall. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 9. 


Ye streets at Gravsend runge of their extreame quarrel- 
ings, crying out one of another, Thou has brought me to 
s! 


Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 38. 


A peace that was full of wrongs and shames. 


Tennyson, Maud, xxviii. 
24. By: noting, after passive verbs, the agent 
or person by whom anything is done: as, he 
was mocked of the wise man (Mat. ii. 16); be- 


loved of the Lord; seen of men. [Archaic.] 
They were disconfited of the hethen peple. 


Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 24. 


To be worshipfully receiued of the wardeyns and breth- 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 422. 


Stody alwaies to be loved of good men, and seeke nat to 


ern of the same, 


be hated of the Evell. 


Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 76. 
Ye haue also this worde Conduict, a French word, but 


well allowed of vs, and long since ysuall, 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 122. 


O, that a lady, of one man refused, 
Should of another therefore be abused ! 


Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 183. 


I saw many woodden shoes to be solde, which are worn 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 54. 


Bold Robbin and his traine 
Did live unhurt of them. 


True Tale of Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 363). 


The Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland, tho’ a Man of 
et Wisdom and Valour, yet was now so overcome of 


tousness, that he grew universally hated. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 353. 


And fires unkindled of the skies 
Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 
Whittier, Democracy. 
5. Containing; filled with: as, a pailof milk; 
asket of flowers. eee : 
sg you a pottle of burnt sack to give me recourse 
i = Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 223. 
the opposite wall was a shelf of books. 
fellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, i. 
after words indicating superi- 
s, to have the start of a 
st of an opponent. 
you into this strait,” he [Ed- 
ae and I will haye 


undant use, be- 
r objects, 


fore f-. See ob-. : 
[Prop. offbit (so called from 
the form of the root), < off + bit, pp.] The 
devil’s-bit, Scabiosa succisa. See devil’s-bit (a). 
ofcome} (of’kum), n. [ME. (in mod. form of- 
come, which is actually used in another sense), 
< of, mod. E. off, + come.] See the quotation. 
But wehave purchased this convenient word [income] by 
the sacrifice of another, equally expressive, though more 
restricted in use, and belonging to the Scandinavian side 
of English. I refer to ofcome, employed by old English 
writers in the sense of produce rather than product, though 
sometimes synonymously with the more modern income, 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii. 


ofdradt, «. A Middle English form of adread?. 


The stones beoth of suche grace 
That thu ne schalt in none place 
Of none duntes beon efdrad 
Ne on bataille beon amad. 
King Horn (&. E. T. S.), 1. 578. 
ofer!t, prep. and adv. An early Middle English 
form of over. | 
ofer2t, oferret, adv. Middle English forms of 
afar. 
To all the prouyns thai apperit and pertis ofer 
With mekyll solas to se in mony syde londis. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1642. 


Beholde also how his modire and alle his frendes stand 
alle o-ferre. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, î. 181. (Halliwell) 
off (ôf), adv. and prep. [< ME. off, of: same as 
of, prep.: see of.) I, adv. 1. Ata point more 
or less distant; away. 


The publican, standing afar of, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven. Luke xviii. 13. 


West of this forest, scarcely of a mile, 
din goodly form comes on the enemy. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 19. 


He [the King of Denmark] was at Reinsburg, some two 
days Journey of, at a Richsadgh, an Assembly that corre- 
sponds to our Parliament. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 1. 
2. Naut.: (a) Away; clear (as from the land, a 
danger, etc.): opposed to on, on to, or toward. 

Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let 
her fall off Acts xxvii. 32. 


I would I had 
A convoy too, to bring me safe of. A 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 2. 


The Wind is commonly of from the Land, except in the 

Night, when the Land-Wind comes more from the West. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 109. 

(b) Away (as from the wind): opposed to close, 

He or up: as, to keep a ship off a point or 
O. 


Set her two courses: off to sea again; lay her of: 
hak,, Tempest, i. 1. 54. 


John . . . called out to the mate to keep the vessel of, 
and haul down the staysail. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 32. 

8. Away; quite away (expressing motion, or 

tof departure or removal); to a distance; 

a manner as to drive or keep away; in 


another directi 
mothe ectior 
ran of; to beat oj CPboseq 
ruptey; to Wave a rae 
ey il day; to head ofa 
quiry; to laugh o a a 
TOER ON it is unsa 
en he Deging to th ‘ob 
If you gei se 
ety get but once hang 


lsomely op b 
O 


+ YOU a 
N he fire Hoire TE my, 
un 1 lrst Senay ya etter 
Ning to oh shor 
San Tydey TA oy 
or patron in a Jil Uden, Annis yp 
bel is but a Pa Tabi, P 
Weigl Stel mae b 
eigh thi. Tale 
Dicky gt subject 
Steed porta og 
Owards Go i J Pectatay Ci 
; ; by 
+ and at the snop t bi 
en 


His wour 
s ded me 
Never till now 


The hero 
of the dirt, 
We laugh ito 
í ar 
men with that of, ela a 
stance deserves, pe 
All men should 1 
A sho 00k t 
never look of fri H 
is a priest, A NEC 
Look off, let not 
; Of, let thy opti 
Abus‘d: thou sec'st A th 
at thon și 


4. Away from a certa, a Bu 
attachment, or rele position, one 
moval or separation; as, te way byy 
pull, strip, or tear of; t Ae 
mark of? the distanco; t i 
feeling. } 


honld’st 


Of goes his bonnet. Shak., X 
Just as Christian can yacht 
ust as stian came up wi i hg 
loosed from of his shoulders, and to jos his ae 
$ Bunyan, Pilgrim's Pye 8 bak 
pe orld that time and Sense hay; re! 
‘alls of and leaves us God alone, Ye known 


eee Whattio 
His [Emerson's] thoughts sli er, The Mertin 
A i ghts s ji 
rhythmic robes just as the mond ee their 
0. W. Hotines Fi 

z . : Emer 
[In this sense often used with ellipsis of the ae a 
lake, c and often with with following, ongs 


Of with his guilty 
= 3 i neta head! zi Shak., 3 Hen, VL, VAA 
hou mightst as reasonably bid me off with my 

my hat. I will of with neither in thy athe ~A 
$ A. E, Barr, Friend Olivis v] 
5. In such a way as to interrupt continuity or 
progress; so as to stop or cause a discontinn. 
ance: as, to break off negotiations; toleavesf 
work; to turn off the gas. Hence, alter a subst 
tive verb, with some such verb as break, declare, ctc, te 
derstood, discontinued ; interrupted; postponed: ag, the 
match is off for the present; the bargain is of. 

Man. But have you faith 
That he will hold his bargain? 

Wit. O dear sir! 
He will not off on't; fear him not: I know him. 
B. Jonson, Devil Is an Assy L4 


ye have | aking peace lately, but 1 think itis! 

oe naye roan E Walpole, Letters, IL. % 

g i i i 3 air off betweea 
Oh, Maria! child —what! is the whole affair af i 

you and Charles? Sheridan, School for a x 

know to when the 

It is hardly probable that my knowledge t ei 

current was on or off would sumec yeh, Rett 7 

7 ir Li 

Young men beginning life try to start whera mea 

thers left of. Sei. AMET., À. Po 


t ae 
1 „ag to be or bec 
6. Away; in such a manner as tov began 


Pilg 


1 : he 
abated o1 dimin shed: as, t 

pass f , th , has f: l DY it 
= A e dem and i lon of T 


to the end; soas to fini nsive: 8S) 


tion or extermination: m ae 
off vermin; to drain off? aT ale s 


i a story? 


Drink of this potion. à 
off or 0% 


8. Forthwith; ofth i i 
sh off a string Ot ti a 
tordach ee or directly an 
The questions no ways touch p 


or on. K 
off and on, sometimes on and of, K N 
and resumption ; at interv is ed in 
ally; irregularly : as, I have 
off and on for ten years. a eA 
‘ part, the sea Can 
wild recov he shore, five an l ak 


could recover t 
y o 
J worked for four or nyar ears df Io 
Mayhew, London T i 
t., ON alternate noke iper 0 
O eland; to and fro.: Ne is me f 
— To back, bear, reie, 
et, swear, PE ant 
Tne i Tie From; m 
: Within 2 mi 
And two mile of 


I rode alone, I 
„hjieh ws 
2. Not on (a street oF high 


or out of. old Caj 
Watling street eid a Cornbil 
oughfares of London 
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’ r 
4089 ag gaa aca aA Sy 
Aea: a Marriage is at present so much ®t i ender 

aa short distare TDD is very well off who can get any hi fot fashion BOS Ea Ge RE ISU 4 
S, > f . $ f z ¢ 


ard: © Goldsmith, Citizé 
The poor —that is to say, the 4 4 5 A e 
in a sea- grown distinctly better of. ^i 18-clasšea — have rh of-chrn as emneth 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Offcut (ôf’k i 
t, i, 3 Ago, p. 26 HL Kut), n. ing: 
harbor Poorly, very poorly off are our peasants ! Nes of paper which is In prin ting: (a) Any excess 


FES Harper's Mag., LXXVIII sy, That part of a ent off the main sheet. (b) 


h aes Tact printed sheet which is ent fro 
mA cia ga fa 
gme es e lay thwart to wende a flood, i e = i; hall-sheet fa P E Gan 
: as, to Southsoutheast moone, Hartuta TUEA on and 8 are in the fe Of the Wer ae st 
aricke i tof s EE E relve J : 5 SIEIS 
epee that part of the field to the bowl- ates pee Dat l : 
3 ‘ ’ Celess, etc. See offense, ete 
Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild. a onend (9-fend’) Me < ME ende 
ball almost wide to the off 718 getting wild, and bowls a offendre = Sp. fonda Ve i P teat 
T= ve = IL oj- 


inferior corn 


give wife for hershare. Tusser, 


eons s T. Hughes," 3 Fae cendere i 

We eae toen (C off (ôf), interj axel ie eile DLE sean oes L. offendere, thrust or strike 
pa no po from rne ii 3 crj. [Exclamatory use aos ee) COME upon, £ à ay, © i 
wie wes gauline Gen. viii 8. , y use of off, adr Ian offense, pon, stumble, blunder, coramit 


Mark xi. 8. 


Away! depart! begone! displease, < ob, bef 
CEP zone! $ dere. ap Pease, < ob, before, + OL, fen- 
o CED, ael, lelh ated, aut to move of To aako aiaa aal E lame Me 
shore; steer from the land: said of a ship, and ema EN Eao 
used only in the present participle: as ; We have power ted 
s e y I S f; : as, the veg- fer ver granted us to defend ourselves and of- 
phigh: ris i sel was 9 x of > £ end our ene 5 A 
ponj the wean Mor! wth moisture, Was one ES as oming atthe time the accident happened, we eee Triath fist No ae 1, II, 206. 
wind, Jaden jh Century, XXXVI. 6 5. offa (o i), n. Same as affa. He (tt Saa Tai A er éw England, II, 366. 
Hig what is offal (of a Macheat, or long Knife, where- 


ohen" » with each 


Si ene Tele ( al), n. anda, [Formerly also off-fall; with he kept the : e 

in, gi Pre from, espe mark; off the <M E. ofja ths fallen remnants chips of None ne having nothing in thet, Gee eee 

al re. , Lies regular: 18, OE 8. Inastate (= D. afval = G. abfall = Icel. Sw. afall = Dan, 5 MSV or ofend him. Dampier, Voyages, I. 24, 

ee pormal ytho piteh On or occupied with: as, afald, offal); Lof, off, + fallt,n.] T. n. 1. That 2+. To injure; harm; hurt, 

it to gor i engaged ae From: indicating which falls off, as a chip or chips in dressing Who hath yow mishoden or offended ? 

Nig admi y duty 0A cok of him. [Colloq wood or stone; that which is suffered to fall off Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 51, 
' pio T ought Pee material: as,to as of little value or use. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 

ae 8 f: ind or ‘leonastically off of. On the floores of the lower [oven] they lay the offals of Thou but ofend’st thy Jungs to speak so lond. 

luia 50 F ` flax, over those mats, and upon them their egges, at least ( SHAR A CONE ae 

nk sixe thousand in an oven. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 98, 3. To displease; give offense or displeasure 

41g of 


1d the very smallest filings are precious, and our *0 Shock; annoy; pain; molest. 


Blessed Saviour, when there was no want of provision, yet 


The rankest compound of villanous smell that ever of- 


gave it in charge to his disciples the of-fall should not be fended nostril Shak. f Ve, ii 

ii Ad ; a 2 Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5, 93. 
Jost. Sanderson, quoted in ‘Lrench’s Selec sary, i Seat : ee 
ryan 1 ench s N ow A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city. 


Prov. xviii, 19. 
T acquaint you 


W.S: 


Hs That which the world offers in her best pleasures is but 
a) Defective or of 1r 


shells, ofals, and parings, 


color. (@) ! sof color: said of precious stones, is Aforehand, if you ofend me, I must beat you. 
ma ter hode tivo art, as porcelain À (0) By E ially—2 E ae 1835), I. ee B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i 2. 
: eco actor: notof the highest Especially—2. Waste meat; the parts of a 4., To dis > OF Si ‘ne 
TAR ne proper character; not of the Ì i z S ry ts! . To disobey or sin against (a person); trans- 
smenencolally’ vocal or of doubt- itchered animal whic SAATA ys seh gamst (a person); 
cola Cally sto, i especially, equivoc o putahergg nimal which are rejected as unfit gress or violate (a law or right). 
: {i} wer ae Ne Rast, f : Gm Marry, Sir, he hath ofended th 7 
4 sing ofc East, found 3 y, Sir, he hath ofended the law, 
HS Teer [loners who, being ore owns ound “A barrow of butcher's offal. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5.5. : ef Shak., M. for M., ili. 2 18. 
ity or residence more Harpers Mag., LXXVII. 678. What in the butcher's trade is considered the offal of a She found she had offended God no doubt, 
ntin- sorts: indisposed, [Colloq] Off its feet, in bullock was explained by Mr. Deputy Hicks before the So much was plain from what had happened since, 
Wve of Cad ae ea ‘pethat does not stand square. last Select Committee of the House of Commons on Smith- Misfortune on misfortune. 
i fe ant connequently produces aone-sided im- field Market: “The carcass,” he said, ‘‘as it hangs clear of Browning, Ring and Book, iii. 182, 


everything else, is the carcass, and all else constitutes the 


Off one’s base. (a) In the wrong; mistaken. 5+. To cause to offend or transgress; lead into 


ag the eaaa Tn  hotluses:| = OFF rope ofal.” Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 9. f A 
i) foolish; crazy. [Slang in both uses.] one’s eggs, j 5 ` n f \, 
Whe rag; mistaken, ane Of one's feet, off 3. Refuse of any kind; rubbish. bere E oe thee feandeltl tues Aen 5 
one’s legs, not supported on one’s feet or legs, as in EA ees z k y ye offend thee [cause e b 
A NGS hence, not able to be moving or To have right to deal in things sacred was accountedan in the revised version}, pluck it ont. Mat. v.29. 


ie argument of a noble and illustrious descent; God would Whoso shall ofend [cause . . . to stumble, in the re- 


ot accept the efals of other professions. South. .. r oe hertig” Fan 
1... was never of my legs, nor kept hamber a day. no vised version] one of these little ones which believe fn me, 

; ever off my legs, ep BIS: Temple, His part of the harbor is the receptacle of alltheofalof it were etter for him that a millstone were hanged about 
Ofone's hands. See hand. the town. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 47. his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sity you to a friend that would take this bitter bad 4. In the fisheries: (a) Small fish of various * ee mi aN es g 

eee : kinds taken in seines among larger or more val- E 3. To vex, chafe, irritate, provoke, nettle, fret, gall, 
Ofone'sh Wdsnith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 1. yable kinds, and thrown away or used for ma- . intrans. 1}. To strike, attack, or assail 
3 5 2 able S, away J , 
of (0). a ee es the hinges. Scehinye. nure, ete. [Chesapeake Bay and tributaries.] One- 5 
distant; further: Keh adv.) I. a. 1. More (b) Low-priced and inferior fish: distinguished _ In aT and NE: the cold doth ofend more 
nee i sag Migs! ` 0 . SS aa i t noone tide. 
me driven in RUT beet ike ee Tror prime SR cateni m D 3 ca fal. mee: Babess Bok (BSE RNE 
‘sition bej S > drivers ; a four rime 3 ree fourths offal. z D 4 i: z 
lt n being on the left of them), right; right- S e fonni Pe ott an as fal wood 2. To disobey, violate, or transgress law, 
Binge to near or left-hand : as, the off ple NERO AEOS sh Td Z whether human or divine; commit a fault or 


ving; the off horse. 


Ruard h i i 
cutn and the neg in the conference between the 
LF iteleg ist a F about the grey mare that hurt 


Glez t in barren soil these ofal ears, RERNE a S iet 
Sith reap thou nse whole alee of delight. crime; sin: sometimes with against ; = 
Southwell, Lewd Love is Loss. Nor yet against Cæsar have Iofended anything at all. z 

Ac ate 


> esday, ee {ONS uri They commonly fat hogs with ofal corn. f $ i ; 
ve Peaches og ets Pickwick, xxviii, Se NaN OE Nordine, Musbandey. If meat make ay betes een bother to oend 
ae" ‘atoll his mate (ett horse mounted by ont Borses off-and-on (6f’and-on’), 4. K off and on, ad- 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
story Ne of horse! 10 “verbial phrase: see underoff, adv.] Occasional. Tn a free Commonwealth, the Governor or chief Coun- 
of 08) MAR ar ee I P 3 'd and punish’d without the 
oe thet on that si rper's Mag., LXXVI. 786. The faithful dog, selor offending may be remova a, Free Commonwealth. i 
fr 1 UE left of th side of the field which is The of-and-on companion of my walk. ____ least Commotion. g ` 
di TE RE Wordaworth, Prelude, iY. 34. To give offense or displeasure; do anything A 
ait ` ato aman o8, Leading eat of ov off-bear (6f/bar), v. t. In brickmaking, to carry displeasing, or calculated to cause dislike or ; 
on Met ot Oxford stone’ ie streets: aswe Off from the molding-table and place on the anger. But lorde, what ayles the kyng at me? : 
4 : into an off street ground to dry. i ; 
Mae 13 one of th off street. g y x For yu-to hym I neuere offende. 
; ml 4 Cha = London Ta Dour ard thoroughfares Others still [in pictures on tombsin Treves oree a York Plays, p. 140. 
g s eteri, nd Door TT. ay Ù; ricks aying them out on the $ & ři 
fi an a that gt discontinuance ox I. a79, tng the Dricks and 1875) Ynis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 18 offendant ee tener Sound. x 
jè a lwith o ach is usual or e or inter- of ar bar“ er), n. In brickmaking, & who offends; an 0 der: A 
il iy Palais as el Oted to a or normal; not off bearer Wo: b ka 1 ), carry the bricks from If the offendant did consider the griefe and shame of 
af eet (in his į Ne usual busines workman employed to Carty d ishment, he would containe himselfe within the com- 
fot tat gS: politis d Ys Off time -an the molding-table and lay them on the ground passe of a better course. t of Letters, p. 48. (Daries.) 
> ta eis a 
oy Ry ctions ¢ cs a year in whick to dry. Breton, Packet o! ers, p. 
j È RE Quen ake place). hich no Each gang is composed of one moulder, one wheeler, wander (o-fen’dér), n. One who offends; one 
I hong Sür Coach Y Possessed went to plough, ‘mt one boy called an of bearer. xs and Tiles p. 108 who transgresses or violates a law, whether 
A rat eta ™ an o dan” dE Was with a beam ot C: T. Davis, BiS ar the cap by human or divine; one who infringes mtes ai 
T EANO iare Miss Sharp was Off-capt (6f’kap’), v. i. To take o Ravel regulations; one who acts contrary tothe rights 
; "Selon tse roto try Y, Vanity Fair, ix. way of obeisance or salutation. [Rare. of others, or to social rule or custom; one aye 


I t nk w 7 A P 
ts, With ag top wash Some three fect Three great ones of the city - =- displeases or annoys; one who gives offense, 


A A i. 1, 10. AA 
Hoen dt pug PALSE me Of-capp'd to him. See ee das oF meurs the dislike or resentment of another. 
the ree Villages, Shirley, Offcast (6f’kast), n. That which is re) My lords, let pe offenders pardon crate: 
gt a or right direction. useless. ae If we offend, ae rigour | sou ae ae 
isa maiguite off in that The offcasts of all the postman seo withou p Pa i ra e Ae 
carea circum- “ents largaren ve, Reuben Medlicott. (Davies.) Th’ offended dies to set th’ offender free. 
tally “fully y idiomatic, welt Peu Apology; excuse; an Quai Ee 


dleo y Out,” namel off-come (6f’kum), 1. etext. hugged the offender, and f 
Worsuititioned':'as heje escape in the way of subterfuge or pr Soh yden 


[Scotch.] 


of than befor. e 


offender 


= 
etuun in that a delinquent is, strictly, a negative trans- 
gressor, one who neglects to comply with the requirements 
of the law, whereas an ofender is a positive transgressor, 
one who violates law or social rule. Both are general 
words, covering the offenses or delinquencies under divine 
or human laws, social usages, etc. a 
offending (o-fen’ding), n. The act of commit- 
ting an offense ;, offense; fault; transgression; 
crime, 
The very head and front of my ofending 
Hath this extent, no more. , 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 80. 


offendress (0-fen’dres), nm. [< offender + -ess.] 
A female offender. 
d inst nature. 

Rene marea pean Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 153. 
: offense, offence (9-fens’), n. [< ME. offense, 
offence, < OF. offense, offence, F. offense = Pr. 
ofensa = Sp. ofensa = Pg. It. ofensa, < L. 
offensa, an offense, orig. fem. of offensus, pp. of 
offendere, offend: see offend.) 1. Assault; at- 

tack: as, weapons or arms of offense. 


For offence they [the Belgians] wore a ponderous sabre, 
and carried a Gaulish pike, with flame-like and undulat- 
ing edges. C. Elton, Origius of Eng. Hist., p. 116. 
2}. Harm; hurt; injury. 

Litel witen folk what is to yerne; 
That they ne fynde in hire desire offence, 
For cloud of errour ne lat hem discerne 
What best is, Chaucer, Troilus, iy. 199. 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence. Shak., J, C. iv. 3. 201. 
3. Transgression; sin; fault; wrong. 
This young Squyer suerly dede non offence, 
And thou hast smetyn hym here in my presence. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 552. 
He . . . offer'd himself to die 
For man’s offence. Milton, P. B., iii. 410. 
Specifically, in law: (a) A crime or misdemeanor: a trans- 
gression of law. It implies a violation of law for which 


which gives rise to a private cause of actiononly. More 
specifically —(b) A misdemeanor or transgression of the 
law which is not indictable, but is punishable summarily 
or by the forfeiture of a penalty. 

4, Affront; insult; injustice; wrong; that which 


Offender, Delinquent, culprit. Ofender dittersfrom offensive (o-fen’siv), a. and», [<F. ofensif: 


offensively (0-fen’siy-li), adv. 
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ofensivo = Pg. It. offensivo, < L. as if “offensivus, 

<affendere, pp. offensus, offend: see offend.) I, a. 

1. Serving to offend, il, or attack ; used in 

attack: opposed to defensive: as, offensive wea- 
2 


pons.— 2. Consisting in or pr ling by at- 
tack ilant ; invading; aggressive: opposed 
to def ê. 

There is no ofensive War yet made by Spain against K. 
John. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 42. 


They say my lord duke, besides his business at the Hague, 
hath a general commission to treat with all princes for a 
league ofensive and defensive against the house of Austria, 

Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 60. 
8}. Serving to injure; injurious, 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but ofensive to 
the stomach. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 
4, Causing or giving offense; fitted or intended 
to offend or give displeasure; provocative of 
displeasure; insulting ; annoying; displeasing : 
as, an offensive remark; offensive behavior. 

An offensive wife 
That hath enraged him. 
Shak., 2 Wen. IV., iv. 1. 210, 

She did not exactly comprehend his manner, although, 
on better observation, its feature seemed rather to be lack 
of ceremony than any approach to offensive rudeness, 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 
5. Disgusting; disagreeable; giving pain or 
unpleasant sensations: as, an offensive 
=Syn. land 2. Aggressive, Offensive. See aggres 
Invidious, Offensive (see invidious); distasteful, obno) 
impertinent, rude, insolent, abusive, scurrilous.—5. Nz 
seating, sickening, loathsome. 

II, x. With the definite article: An aggres- 
sive attitude or course of operations; a posture 
of attack: as, to act on or assume the offensive. 
1. By way of 
invasion or unprovoked attack; aggressively. 


—2. In an offensive or displeasing manner; 
displeasingly; unpleasantly; disagreeably,— 
3+. Injuriously; mischievously. 
the public authorities may prosecute, not merely one offensiveness (0-fen’siv-nes), n. 
or condition of being offensive; injuriousness; 
unpleasantness. 
offer (of’ér), v. 

OS. offron, offran = OF ries. offaria, ofria = D. 


The quality 


[< ME. offren, < AS. offrian = 


wounds the feelings and causes displeasure or MLG. oferen = OHG. op/aron, offaron, MHG. 


resentment. 
Many a bard without offence 
Has link’d our names together in his lay. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


5. Displeasure; annoyance; mortification; um- 
brage; anger. 
Content to give them just cause of ofence when they 
had power to make just revenge. Sir P. Sidney. 
And you, good uncle, banish all offence. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 96. 


Capital, cumulative, infamous, milit; etc., of- 
TER See the adjectives.— To gi eR 
displeasure. 


To decline the acoapianoe of a present generally gives 
offence. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 259. 


To take offense, to feel displeasure or resentment; be of- 
Rod ed ByN 3. Misdeed, fault, delinquency, indignity, 
trespass. Referring to the comparison under crime, it 
may be added that offense is a very indefinite word, cover- 
ing the whole range of the others, while misdemeanor is 
a specific word, applying to an act which is cognizable by 
civil, school, family, or other authority, and does not ap- 
pear in the aspect of an offense against anything but law 
or rules.—5, Indignation, resentment. 
offenseless, offenceless (9-fens’les), a. 
Jense + -less.) Unoftending; innocent; inof- 
fensive; harmless. 
Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog, to affright 
an imperious lion. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 275. 
pe nu elesely, offencelessly (0-fens’les-li), adv. 
Inoffensively; harmlessly. 
offensiblet (o-fen’si-bl), a. [< OF. offensible, 
offensive, < LL, offensibilis, liable to stumble, < 
L. offendere, pp. offensus. stumble against, of- 
fend: see offend.] Causing offense; offensive. 
Those who wil take in hand any enterprise that natu- 
Tally is seditious or offensible haue not to consider of the 
occasion that moueth them to rise, but only the good & 
euil end which therof may proceede. 
hae Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 239. 
a msiont (9-fen‘shon), 7. [ME. offensioun, < 


3 


4. 
or 
or 


schere. to 


or 


a 


CC-0. In 


B= 


herte. 


opfern, ophern, G. opfern = Icel. Sw. ofra = Dan. 
ofre, offer (in earliest Teut. use ‘offer as a sac- 
rifice, the eccl. use of the L. offerre in this sense 
explaining its earlyappearance in Teut.),=OF. 
(also F.) offrir = Pr. offrir, ufrir = It. offerire, of- 
Serere, offerare (cf. Sp. ofrecer = Pg. offerecer), 
< L. offerre, ML. also offerare, bring before, pre- 
sent, offer, < ob, before, + ferre = E. beart. 
confer, defert, proffer, differ, prefer, 
I. trans. 1. To bring or put forward; present to 
ve offense, to cause notice; hold out to notice or for acceptance; 
present: sometimes used reflexively. 


Cf. 
refer, ete.] 


And as ye offre yow to me, so I offre me to yow with trewe 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 482. 


A mixed scene offers itself. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 613. 
I offer it to the reason of any Man, whether he think the 


knowledg of Christian Religion harder than any other Art 
or Science to attain. 


Milton, Touching Hirelings. 


Who shall say what prospect life ofers to another? 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 13. 


_ 2. To present for acceptance or rejection; ten- 
[< of- der or make tender of; hence, to bid or tender 
as a price: as, to offer ten dollars for a thing. 


Nor, shouldst thou ofer all thy little store, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but ofer more. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ii. 79. 


Our author offers no reason. Locke. 
. To present solemnly, or as an act of wor- 


ship: often with up: as, to offer up a prayer; 
to offer sacrifices; hence, to sacrifice ; immolate. 


With oute the Zate of that Temple is an Awtiere, where 


Jewes werein wont to offren Dowves and Turtles. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 
Our Sauyour Criste was offerde ypon the same stone whan 


Symyon Justus toke hym in his armes. 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p- 45. 


Thou shalt ofer every day a bullock for a sin-offering for 
atonement. 


An holy priesthood, to ofer up spiritual sacrifices. 


Ex. xxix. 36. 


1 Pet. ii. 5. 
To expose for sale.— 5. To propose to give 
to do; proffer; volunteer; show a disposition 
declare a willingness to do (something): as, 
offer help; to offer battle. 


~ Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1558. ee the 9th of July his readiness to “offer battle,” or 
fy offemcionst (o-fen’shus), a. [< of- oozed amay. “The Century, XXXVE 85 
he 6. To attempt to do; set about doing (some- 

thing) to or against one; attempt; make a 

show of doing (something): as, to offer violence 


Tesistante; to offer an insult, 
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TE 


offering 


ave oeni h 


I was afe 

as bard he w 
otherwise vc ra 
: some S CAN 
z ong 
Offering to Ve tO me Abn 
i Coryay E T 
ii N 


k returne 
carry him aw ne to the 


ay Perforce? Bon 
í Quoted in Ca nt, 
e up, and placed himi ee S 


ay to few, > firs 

me a cup of cae dee thing 
any question,” 
=Syn. land 2, Adduce 


exhibit, extend. } 
, C) i 
show, move, ” au Le 


I ros 
ya 


PS i 
Ir cherry-brangy" l 
Defo 


offers. 
Th’ occasion offers, a 
2. To present or 


Ome 
“ity 


OM Dlie, 


; , 
Ort Iu, 


nd the Youth o Noy 


make an 


prayer, thanks, ete. Ofleri Dr, 
tion. Sa) present a eye} 8! Olier y 
By water to W Titi oh 


hite Hall 
And then the King come a à 
icrament upon his kneeg 2 
3+. To present one’s self į 
or respects; pay one’s yo : 

‘The oath whi 
within two mil 


the si 


knights, y 
0 go and Py aa Ue ag 
y alpole, Letters, I ‘ 
wee ve; deala Dlow 
a stroke gaffe tho his se Re 
Yung SO, the helme rent and tou 
be of tom, of Partenay Œ. D 
>o that his power, like Anen 
May ofer, but not hola” pen 
Shak,, 2 Hen, Iy, fy 
n attempt at; c d 
I will not offer at th 


4+. To act on the oftensi 
Gatlrs 
Ile of 


Ma 


To offer at, to make a 
offered at the leap; 
do 


as, the by 
Which] cant 
Offering at wit too? why o i 
Where hast thou been? Bone Gal 

Pn an ops y Satine, i 
offer (of’ér), n. [= OFries, offer =D. rA 
MLG. ofer = OHG. opfar, opphar, o ar, aie 
opfer, opher, MAG. opfer, G. opfer ai aa 
Sw Dan. ofer; from the verb.] 1, The acta 
presenting to notice or for acceptance, or that 
which is brought forward or presented to notite 
or for acceptance; a proposal made and sul- 
mitted: as, his offer of protection was declined: 
to receive an offer of marriage. 
The offers he doth make 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take, 


A Danil, 
When offers are disdain’d, and love deny'd 
Pope, R. of the L, i & 
2. The act of bidding or proposing to gives 
price or to do for a price, or the sum bid; a 
tender or proposal to give or do something fer 
a specified equivalent, or for something ne 
turn: as, no offer of less than a dollar m : 
received; he made an offer for the building 0 
the bridge. ar 
When stock is high, they come be ween, 
Making by sec hand their offers. Ri 
Making by second Hra, South-Sea ‘Project, #9 
og y+ pretense 
3. Attempt; endeavor; essay; show; pret 
T never saw her yet Fe 
Make offer at the least. glance of ae in 
But still so modest, wise! F a ie wna 
He had no sooner spoken eee E 
ofer of throwing himself into Tes Spectator, No. 


by Wy 
mae ing presented t 
2 something F 


f acknowledgment: 
ny tears procure y 


4+. An offering 
of sacrifice or o 


ç awhile 
our stay S 
Let the tribute ofer of 1 Sir P. SA 


set 
with me. s sairiam 
on offer, for sale.— Promise and offer," 
promise. [ch OF. 


le (of’ér-a-bl), @ ` 
oiran, ebie. l Capable of being 
offerer (of ‘er-er), ; 
sense of that word, sene WOT 
nO sacrifices or dedicate bid 
who offers a proposal, or m 


der. es (ME. “apr 
offering (of ér-ing), ne bs offi! 


aN yende or ges 
confusion, Oredo, opfern, 
MLG. offeringe = MH r aing sneribce, 
Sw. Dan. ofring) F 7a 
n. of offrian, oiler: S 
one who offer Bh 
railroad shares to 
cember wheat.— P 
thing offered or AN 
Something offered o pr 
pression of gratitu 
Poneñit, or to ato 
tion; a sacrifice. 
were classed 
offerings. T f 
offerings (sheep, Ac 
Dloody offerings- 


r by 
contribution given ioe oh 
the support of some 


offerings in 


rhe term e, 
ghe tern Gin accor 


offhandedly (6f’han‘ded-li), adv. 
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Offhand; in 


an offhand manner, 


r. s mad Ninetee © a Ee 
payments sn, either och. 541. [Colloq.] enth Century, XX. 
the pee ings, church os ~ > s 
ren e” office (6's), n [< ME. offen offen, < OF, of 
at Eas a sy tet 0. z a ce a Sp. oficio = Pg, Officio = 
je and pre t. ofizio, ufizio, ufizio, uficio, < L. oficium. a 
le pelende, service, an J 7 oficium, a 


oor dye 
ay. and the tes 
day stead of the lat- 


In the Fest- 


offertories (riz). 
d toire, < 
tore = SP- ofertorio = 
i offertorium, n place to 
Alde “I Ps ieee 3 
ertor, an O 

1S prought, < ofertor, an i” 
Wa pe soe offer.) 1t. rhe 
hing offered. ; 

le an offertory ol that, as 
ct which was enjoined. 
rorks (ed. 1835), 1. 55. 


7 medieval 

PA Ok richor mate 

ne line! ered by the people. Poe 
the deacon oF assistant at ma 8 
sehalice. (3) A strip of silk worn a 
{with which the acolyte, or afterward t ie 
Jee held the empty paten from the time 
“Haan oblation till the end of the canon. 
Ho called the offertory veil., (b) In the mass 
ofthe Roman Catholic and in the ues 
sfeaof the Anglican and Protestant Episco pa 
tharehes—(1) The verses or the anthem said 
e sung while the gifts of the people are re- 
‘ved and the celebrant is placing the uncon- 
verted elements on the altar; also, the music- 
dstting of such verses or anthem. (2) The 
uoney (or, as formerly, other gifts) then re- 
ceived from the people. (3) The oblation of 
theunconseerated elements then made by the 
celebrant. Also called the lesser oblation. See 
atin, 3. (4) The part of the service begin- 
titg mith the offertory verses or anthem and 
‘tng before the Sursum Corda.— Offertory dish. 


if saline basin, 
ce (ot ér- tir), n. [< OF. offerture, an 
ees ML. offertura, an offering, < L. 
irre, offer: see offer,” ler; 

Proposal, Seeaifer.| An ofer; an overture : 
Dezht by inche: 

Natagés to his ne me 
H ESP offal, 

SOW (OL'AG), n, i 
Splis vate ney ie S onne] or way by which 
tinh © discharged or allowed to 


(f'hanq? z 

p rati mee 1. At once; without 
ms Preparation ons Without pre- 
At then sh 1ce, 

egy N° reads £0 — My stars 1 how sh 


We Ù 

Cannot heridan The Riy ii 
at y, w » the Rivals, ii. 2. 
Aten, hoy tithout looking carefully to the scale 


an 
a iy more T miles Corfu lies from the coast of 


es n We cn s 
les from tha LCa say Khang how many 


bribe of more offertures 


$ and 
Milton, Eikonokla 


e will read off 


© Coast of 
sl. Freeman 
thout the ş 


Ro thehand: 


» Venice, p. 337. 


upport ofar 

er, ava Pport of a rest. 
. ys i 
estrias permitted to compete with 


hile These were, that the 
a eing cunt shot-guns were allowed 
- Longstreet, Ge 


N ation; impr F ; 
ty n : nae hand eco = 
serious? if hang old's works] for a 
Stedman, Vict Poets, p. 92 
; or unconvyention. 
of 
iim ay aiies în an of- 
eton 


obligatory service, dq icia 
duty, office, court, ete., prob, Con A 
Jicium, the doing of a work, a working, < o ifer, 
one who does a work, < opus, work, E R 
do: see opus and fact. Cf. oficinal.] 1. Service: 
duty or duties to the performance of which a 
person is appointed; function assigned by a 
superior authority; hence, employment z 
ness; that which one undertakes or is e 
to do. 
Let no preacher be negligent in doing his Office. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
The way to increase spiritual comfo 
the ofices of humble obedience. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 62. 
So, Jack Tapster, do me thine office. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xix. 
2. That which is performed or is intended or 
assigned to be done by a particular thing, or 
which anything is fitted to perform or custom- 
arily performs; function. 
My voice had lost his office & was dead. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 138. 
In this experiment, the several intervals of the teeth of 
the comb do the ofice of so many prisms. 
Newton, Opticks. 
The ofice of geometry, he [Plato] said, was to discipline 
ihe mind, not to minister to the base wants of the body, 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
A position or situation to which certain 
duties are attached: a post the possession of 
which imposes certain duties upon the possess- 
or and confers authority for their perform- 
; a post or place held by an officer, an of- 
cial, or a functionary. 
Inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I mag- 
Rom. xi. 13. 
a right to exercise an employment, public or 
>`, aS in the ease of bailiffs, receivers, and the like. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 122, note. 
4. Specifically, a position of authority under a 
government: as, aman in office ; to accept ofice. 
ne: (a) The 


; busi- 
xpected 


rts is to be strict in 


2 
o. 


evice: more specifically called public office. 


emoluments. 


United 
lic benefi 


distinguished from membership in the governing body, as 


those of the directors and officers of a bank. 
5. In old Eng. law, jurisdiction; 
a constable sworn ‘‘to prevent 
outeries, affrays, and rescouses 


within his ofice.”—6. Inquest of office (whic 


see, under inguest).—7. A bu 
which one transacts business or dis 
professional duties: as, a lawyers 
office; the office of a factory or 
pecially, a place where publie bus! 5 
acted: as, the county clerk’s office; t e 
ofice; the war-ofice: also (in the Piura 
apartments wherein domestics discharge t 
several duties attached to a house, 


outhouses, such as the stables, 
sion or palace, or the barns, cow 
of a farm. 


there see 
Alack, and what shall good old York 
But empty furnish’d walls, 


Jodgings and unfw i 
Unpeopled ofices, untrodden stones? 


’ ht and duty conferred on an individual 

orm any part of the functions of government, and 
such compensation, if any, as the law may amg to 

im- 
authority to exercise some part of the power of 
te, a tenure of right therein, some continuous du- 
It is often defined sim- 


paiya aa 
all bloodshed, y, $0 
[rescues] done office-book (of’is-buk), n. 
h pook containing religio 
ilding or room in office-holder (ot is-hol’dér), n. 
discharges his 
or doctor’s 
Jumber-yard; es- ¢ 
business is trans- F. oficier = 
post- 
the 
he 
as dane: 
pantries, brew-houses, and the like, aoe pa 
-houses, ete.; 


Shak., Rich. IL, i. 2. 69. 
t a distance, with some low 


officer 
ae Wolves and bi 
Casting their fava de have 
; 2 geness aside, haye done 
Like offices of pity, Shak., WT ti 3. 189. 
Tam a man that hath not done your Jove 


ey the worst affices, B. Jonson, Valpone, i. 1. 
gu i Ard of Leicester hath done some good O 
odate Matters, A his, 


sai i 3 Howell, Letters, 1. vi, 4, 
ue a f A 9 The preseribed order or form for 
Oe thie pes te chureh, or for devotional use, 
(Goats foot $o prescribed; especially, the 
Gone Sey canonical hours collectively (the 
foe oe as, the communion office, the con- 
Bie PEA the ofice of prime, ete.: torecite 
Gite ( ) In the Mozarabic and in some old 
ies ican and monastic liturgies, in the Uses of 
book ohne in the Anglican Prayer- 
Pook of 1549, the introit. Also oficium, (c) In 
canon law, a benefice which carries no jurisdic- 


NO ETN KaRa 
Pees it.—11}. Mark of authority; badge of 


The aumenere a rod schalle haue in I e 

challe e in honde, 

As office for almes, y vndurstonde. ae 
Babess Book (E, E. T. 8.), p. 324. 
Ambrosian office. Sce Ambrosian? — 


3 nine Arms of office 
a ter See arm2, 7.— Circumlocution Office. See cir- 
mvocution.— Color of office. See color.— Cook's office, 


the galley. [Naut. slang.|— Grown o See ermon.— 
Dead-letter office, See dead Divine office, See def, 
10 and divine.—Foreign Office, Sve foreign.— Holy Of- 
fice the Inquisition : this title, however, properly belongs 
to the Congregation” established at Rome f Pope Paul 
HI. in 1542, to which the direction of the tribunal of the 
orlu on is rabec —Home Office. See home.—House 
cet. See housel.— Hydrographic, imprest, in- 
telligence, land, etc., office. See the ATRE words, 
z Jack in office, Jack out of office. See Jacki.— Lit- 
tle office of the Blessed Virgin, a collection of psalms, 
lessons, and hymns in honor of the Virgin Mary, arranged 
in imitation of the breviary, and formerly appointed in 
the Roman Catholic Church to be read by certain religious 
in addition to the divine office.— Military office, See 
military, 2.—Ministerial offices, Mozarabic office, 
naval office. See the adjectives. Oath of office, See 
oath.— Occasional office, the form for a religious service 
which does not recur at stated intervals, but is limited to 
certain occasions or relates to certain individuals only; a 
service other than the holy communion or daily prayers. 
Such occasional offices in the Book of Common Prayer 


form; transact. 
Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, x 
Andangels oficed all. Shak., All's Well, iii 2. 128. 
2. To intrust with an office; place in an ofice. 
So stands this squire 
Oficed with me. Shak., W. T., i 2 172. 
3. To move by means of oflice or by exercise 
of official authority. [Rare.] 
ck: e from myson Coriolanus. 
A Jack-guardant cannot ofice m yai son 
is-bar’é vho has 
e-bearer (of’is-bar’ér), n. One w 
ome intrusted with the discharge of some of- 
cial duty, as in directing the affairs of a corpo- 
ion, company, society, ete. i 
ak (OPE pean service-book; a 
religious offices or services. | 
One who is in 
possession of an office under government: in 
neral, any official. y 5 
oiie (of'i-sèr), n. [< ME. officer < OF. officier, 
Pr. oficier = It. officiere, < . offi- 
ciarius, an officer, <L. oficium, office: see office.] 
1 One who holds an office, or to whom has been 
intrusted a share in the management or diree- 
tion of some business or undertaking, such ry a 
society, corporation, company, ete., or be ie 
some position involving responsibility, to whi uy 
he has been formally appointed.—2. See 5 
cally, a person holding a public office, m er : 
national, state, or municipal government, m a 
authorized thereby to exercise some Spe 
of the Treasury Depant 


As for offices, let them stand & itself. intment, tenure, emolu; 
galleries to pass from them to the DM Building (ed. 1887). z aeiae 
who transact busi- admin 


8. The persons collectively k 
ness in p office: often applied specifi 


eally toan 


officers, 


—Q, Anact ‘eculiar meanings d 
insurance company: as, à fire-office: in }he phrases are used, and on other prov 
of good or ill voluntarily tendered (us ae the Pape considered with them. 


a good sense); service: usually 
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Allthe principal ministers of the British crown are popu- Whose heavy hours were passed with busy men officiate (0-fish’;_- 
°, the dull practice of th’ oficial pen. ere Q- ish i-at 
larly called the great officers of state. In the dull p Crabbe, Works, IV. 119, PPY. officiating, x 


Encyc. Brit., XXII. 458. $ 
2. Derived from the proper office or oflicer, or 


3. Used absolutely: (a) One who holds a ORS ) i v 
commission in the army or navy. In the army from the proper authority ; made or communi- «Office, v, 

general officers nre those whose command extends to a body cated by virtue of authority; hence, author- OEE £83 Perform gi Mtr 
of forces Po Bogel of several regiments, as generals, lieu- jzged: as, an official statement or report.— 3t. eats monies as pertai. th for 
tenant-generals, major-generals, and brigadiers. Staf- Performing duties or offices; rendering useful ` rve. am to ti 


i Bi slude the quar- S x! . 4 
oficera belong to the general staff, and include the q service; ministering. On the top of the hin 


termaster-general, adjutant-general, aides-de-camp, ete. we > vent of St. Micha 5 lat Cairo 
Commissioned oficers, in the British army, include colonels, The stomach and other parts oficial unto nutrition. to oficiate, Cl, to which a7) Í the 
ientenant-colonels, and majors (feld-oficers), and captains, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii, 2. II ae ococke, Dea eries 
Ceara rer Ger erowaor crema lord OmGlal ars, m her. aie Aoma Uae represent- = ° n mya is antsy Perform = 

ea Behe Eee < ing an office or dig dimpaled or in other way com- ouschold an re or 
Heutanat: in the United States army theschold theircom- — pined with the paternal arms: thus, a bishop impales the DY Priests: for a Privat Oris, X 


ither gy sons w, 
ms. to their oflice, ither did Publie we 


N te Dam: 
missions from the President, the lowest grade being that Sims of his see with his personal s © not 5 in, 
Ho 


Brevet officers are those who hold a ‘3 Reames 5 A s lic Priv t ¥ 

otahon umna at for which they receive pay. Non- II. x. 1. One who is iny ested with an office 2t, To supply; gi Mitton, Te, pat a 
commissioned oficers ave usually appointed by the com- of a public nature; one holding a civil appoint- All her > Slve out, lokista ey 
manding officers of the regiments, and are intermediate ment: as, a government oficial; a railway ofli- Spasa er number'd stars ü ty 
between commissioned gmo and pnya pua E Gial : Pape Rena this omens dle At kee © rol] 

-majors, quartermaster-sergeants, sergeants, cor- : 2 Beee Ae. , acous earth’ °° i 
NENA nA toate Officers in the navy herann] no as Popara; officiator (0-fish’j me ‘fh 
are distinguished as commissioned officers, holding their DS pasion s Doe aah E TE fh 1-2-tor) ) 
commissions in the British navy from the lords of the Ad- one jugemen' omme. ARAT Oe officis PE ollciate: “s Ling 
miralty and in the United States navy from the Pres s AEUR Uae Rose, 1, 6420. 1elates, 
dent; warrant officers, holding warrants in the British navy One of those legislators especially odious to oficials — officinal (9-fis‘i-nal) a 
from the Admiralty, and in the United States navy from an independent “‘large-acred” member. = Sp. ojicinal = ‘pe 7 and n, x 


, My Novel, ix. 4. ML. officinalis, S- oficinal — Iho i 


the Secretary of the Navy, as boatswains, gunners, carpen- Bulwi i 
of the Shop or on 


ters, and sailmakers; and petty oficers, appointed by the me hardest work of all, in one sense, fallsonthatmuch- cifically of ¢ 
captain or officer Coan ing heanin Omicers a a abused oficial, the Chief Clerk, who has to sit in a public» ESR) = oe “potheeary’s tees 
navy are also classed as He Ek Ati CEER AE N Aa room, accessible to every one. ; nea p, la oratory, MLN < 
ornbn-odatantaicer The latter compris ne paymasiis, EÈ Sehuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p.10. leine] Lea T. Of orpona 
s; b artta s AAA , 3 ; aboratory; used į ainin 

line, 4. (b) In the law of corporations, one 2. In Lng. eccles. law, a person appointed as necialiy A yer in a shop or laba 
who holds an office, such as a director or cash- judge by a bishop, chapter, or archdeacon, to in DUART am apotheca 
ier, as distinguished from one who is an em- hear causes in the ecclesiastical courts. — to recomnized © preparations w 
loyee, as à bookkeeper. Tt is disputed whethera Officialdom (ọ-fish'al-dum), n. [< oficial + Seribedin the prescriptions; Specific Te ng 
Pant teller is properly included in the papuana of of -dom.] Officials collectively or as a class. Tabs RGA mae etdeopaia, Hence 7, 
icers or not. The question would often be determined WON DD Fos SES PAR +, USC nedicine or the ay =o, Ty 
X s ape peer n anguage of oficialdom is entirely French, indeed, T j x y r the arts, t 

ne Arereronos D noname eas enna thinly cloaked in a departmental disguise of English ter- | ~ I Lr A drug or medicine sold in an 
exegutive officer, anch aa tie president, secretary or tren- Minations. Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1838.‘ 1 Shop; specifically, a drug pre re 
iJ erie oe : : e : A ` - > 3 - . © “par ô. 
surer, as distinguished from a member of the board of di- officialism (ọ-fish'al-izm), n. [<oficial + -ism.] EER Corrie pharmatopmiai AU 
rectors or an employee. (c) A policeman, consta- 1, Official position; office-holding; public office. “gy aer t aa) n. [L OF. officine, offecne 
blo, or beadle- He is the first Irish leader of whose party no member F EER eae Tt. oficina, a shop, laboratory 
: : apothecary’s shop, < L. oficina, asl ory, 


It is no solecism to call a police-constable an oficer, al- could be tempted by the extravagant salaries with which I a sho > 
though the chief constable would speak of him as one of efieiatism is De Seating selena tory, ML. also office, NL. an apotheemee 
YS Shop, 


Bead aA eh enon ande heor entitled to be Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 18. Contr. of opificina, < opifex (opific-), a wonk 
styled an oficer. WV. and Q, 7th ser., VI. 287. 2. An official system. pe < nts fey? + facere, do: see opis 

a z 2 ; a. Military oficialism everywhere tends to usurp the place SU C8, ANA Ch OCE A workshop or labora. 
(d) Insome honorary orders, amember of higher of civil oficialism. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., o. tory. Luller. 


rank than the lowest; in the Legion of Honor, 


¢ C REE E 3 ER n sa] Officious (0-fish’us).a. [< F. officicur = Spo 
the degree next higher than that of mitavalion In what relation does His Headship stand to the political 5 ) [ ficie Sp. gf 


and social organizations that call themselves Churches, cioso = Pg. officioso = It. oficioso, uffizioso, < L. 


or knight.—Executive officer. See erecutive.— Gen- and the offcialisms they have created? > oficiosus, dutiful, obliging, ¢ oficium, servi, 
eral officer, an officer who commands an army, a division, Contemporary Rev., LI. 212. ec office.) 1. Doing orready to doki 


ee ers See en aie tg officer, 3. That view of official position which regards attentive; courteous and obliging; 


x“ , 
to, in a a person nb by some color of right isin pos- Office, and the mere discharge of official duty, hence, friendly, in a general sense. 
Session of an office and for the time being performs its du- without reference to public or other interests, Mo whom iher i ious 3 in build: 
i i i x 2 è x ous sy would haue bin officious helpers in bai 
ties with public acquiescence. Hence his acts are gener- ag all-important; excessive attention to official ing of the Temple. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 15. 


ally valid as to the public, though he may hay. right = i 5 S 
S nst the State. Officer O O ALEAN IO N routine and office detail; official strictness or Ask how you did, and often, with intent 
sessing the legal qualifications, has been Jawfullychosento stiffness; ‘‘red-tapeism.” Of being officious, be impetis papostuste 


the office in question, and has fulfilled the conditions pre- Th - ; 
x r he melancholy years at St. Helena, which will, we fear, 4 jon wil 

cedent to the performance of its duties. Hence he hasa proye only moreand moreignoble when oficialism allows 2. Having a bearing on or connection with 
right to retain the office and receive its compensation. tg records to see thelight. Westminster Rev., CXXVI. 338 rr ise t formally official. 
Cooley.— Officer of arms, in her., one of the officials con- sage ae minster Rev., CXXVI. 338. official duties, but not tormaty aaa 
A mae heady, a ae tens herald, or pursui- 4. Perfunctoriness. Old diplomatists must know m diferente lente 
vant,— cer o; e day, an officer who has charge, for ‘There is necessarily an indefinite s3 5 -eality officious and an official conversation. <" jtor 
the time being, of the guard, prisoners, and policeof amili- pnd oficiatism if DED aa i. e Tof EN m y reay fatarchanue of opinions between two mi an 
tary force oreamp, and inspects the guard, messes, barracks, nechianical imitation. Contemporary Rev., L. 15. promises neither; the latter woud cay ote 
storehouses, corrals, etc.— Officer of the deck, the ofi- ie Aeris ina ry Ned) 1a: “their Governments. Diary of Lord Ma ari Ne Gi 
cer he naa eas for ue fine being, of the manage- Officiality (0-fish-i-al’i-ti), n. [< official + -ity.] [N. and Qu 7 “zealous in 
ment of a ship.— Officer o. e guard, a commissioned Same as officially. Hume. a4 Jering services; 2000 a 
office i ae roa sere 5 _ 83. Forward in tendering SCI ns: f others! 

r who is detailed daily to command the guard. He officjalize (9-fish’al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. ofi- interposing uninvited in the affairs of 0 


_ is under the orders of the officer of the day; he instructs 5s 7: a ered aes 5 
the non-commissioned officers and privates of the guard Cialized, ppr. oficializing. [< oficial + -ize.] meddling; obtrusive. You are too oficiais 
you 


in their duties, inspects the reliefs, visits the sentinels, To render official in character. ur services. 5 om 
and is responsible for the good order and discipline of the officially (9-fish’al-i), adv. 1. In an official ca- In her behalf that Oe M, N, Da led? 


guard and prisoners, and also for the property they use. AE A ici 

Oficer of the wa ORTA ; pacity; as an official: as, I am not officially cog- re joug ciceroni: sg 
—0. ; y teh. watch-oficer.— Orderly nizant of the matter; officially connected with I have a traveler's dislike BO a Aa 
fiicer (of/i-sér), v. [< officer, n.] I.t intrans. Some undertaking.—2. By the proper officer, 11 by whieh a testator il n 


To minister; be of service. or in accordance with official requirements ; Officious will, ẹṣ" Wharton. =SYD. 8: INP ce ee 
‘The small store he set on princes and the nobility, unless duly and formally, as by an official: as, accounts ey Aaa impertinent) 5 Activer Buh crnediit 

ey were officering to the welfare of the community of OF reports officially verified; persons officially meddlesome, obtrusive, inter , D ; 
ow-men, notified. matical. ad. 1t 


te of Precedence (E. E. T.S., extra ser.), ii. 95, Com- officialty (ọ-fish’al-ti), n. [< oficial + -ty.] officiously (g-fish’us-1i), ajet 
[mentary. Fecles.: (a) The charge or office of an official. with proper servic ar, wo act wisel par 

ans. 1. To furnish with officers; appoint Aylife. (b) The court or jurisdiction of which Trusting only upon oy" Saviour, 
ver, an official is head. (c) The building in which gratefully and aficiows A etonrer at: 
. with solicitou ere they ie 


an ecclesiastical court or other deliberative or 9}, Kindly; vilage WHET Ja pie" 
governing body assembles, or has its official we came much fatigued toe and provid 


eae: owned, controled, and offcered by the 
seat; a chapter-house: as, the offcialty of the _jciously supplied us oe E any Ton of the gash ih 


Government, sailed sometimes under the Brit- 
R. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 226. 


erve as officers for. pea of Sens in France. Also oficiality. supper, without K Deke, Desori tio! i pneri 
ucation . . . | A oficiant (9-fish“i-ant), n. [< ML. offictan(t-)s, tesa » obtrusiY® ingis ge 
tiit and (CER work Dera Tenens ppr- of officiare, officiate: see officiate.| Eccles, 3. In a forward °F. ness} meddl ne pao 
iissed on passing another examination, one who officiates at or conducts a religious importunate forwa "pim heat Hae ven 
wailable | 7 ar chiefly to officer the reserves, service; one who administers a sacrament or The family -.- - SPO ea him BO gaqdamin el 
___ Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLTIT. 11. celebrates the eucharist. little Dick ofictously rei 


ne 
us-nes)) 6 
jousness (9 183088 
omdr officious j ro ; 
render unsolicite F 
meddlesomeness > 


tio. ; 4 
f is-sé“kér), n. One who seeks “Celebrant” is also used . . . for the chief oficiant at 
x KM other solemn offices, such as vespers. Cath. Dict., p. 132. 
n. [< ME, oficial (n.), 
officie ] ial = 


Sp. of officiary (9-fish’i-a-ri), a. [< ML. officiarius, < 


„ oficium, office: see ofice, oficer.] 1. Re- 
lating to an office; official. [Rare.] ficium (9f sh/i- 
Some shi 7 dhad OMCIUM Yi y, n 
sate tere een ana somo opao and bas Og (OFS), ig gen tt 
Pilkington, Derbyshire, II. 11. of the beyond the anchor. 
2t ient; i i j 00- shore, be t 
T pean subordinate. Heylin (16 shore ne betwee 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ud 
E Mihe sun, 
1 ferS son, Fnoch Arden. 
a 1 clear of the land. 
Jnelined to 
ee, reserved. 
ex necting to 


gome liti 


patch 
sions. 


of 1 


” &c., have 


e” çprint 
int,” “EXP copy of a 


ely printed 
ne eW Pher conveys any 
son with “offshot’ [ 
nope of expressing 
y XX VILL. 121. 
« offprints” is the 
{ Pe come for ¢ 
Philol., VIL. 


Formerly, in 
en to cap- 
nts 


articles i 
ould be ver. 
wort imer. Jour. of 

sni Ne 
rok ning); j 
: allowance 81y 
v officers of regime 
annually for the 


Hn ihe mone, 
ings : 
a a See offering: 
atisad’l), v. t; pret. 
ofsaddling. [< of a 
remove the saddle from. 


and pp. of/sad- 
+ saddle.| To 
al, ppe [South 
saddle; 
d about ten miles from the camp, 
saddled at this spot. 
The Cape Argus, June 7, 1879. 
7 è horses for an hour by 
At midday they ofeaadted he R. Haggard, Jess, XXX. 
pme water, s < off + scour 
kour scour- 

ofseouring (èf sour wg), S: AL ! a ieac re- 
jag.) That which is scoured oll; he art i 
jated matter; refuse; that which is vile or 
despised. Bes 
Thon hast made us as the ofscouring and refuse in the 
niist of the people. Lam. iii. 45. 
The common sort of strangers, and the of-skowring of 
mariners (here I do except them of better iudgement, as 
vell wariners as others). Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 559. 
They werecontented to be the of-scouring of the world, 
wl to expose themselyes willingly to all afllictions. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
_ The ofteouringe of the gaols which were formerly pou red 
btothe Britisharmy, Fortnightly Rev., N.S., XLIII, 22. 
ofseum(6f’skum), n.anda. I, x. Refuse; scum. 
But now this of-scum of that cursed fry 
Dare to renew the like bald enterprize. 
een Spenser, F. Q., VIL. vi. 30. 
see the Drift, These of-scums, all at once 
MUG pampered, plot Rebellions. 
mt i tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
F a Vile; outcast. 

2 ofieum rascals of men. 

y 
Trans. of Boccalini (1626), p. 207. 
-t.5 pret. an rs ’ 
Kop t seth” Tose sa ieh PPr 
L e toler scie se 
+ as, to offs ees by acontrary 
1m elise’ one account against 


Africa. 
«ct halt was calle 
Teint tal were not off 


tat the horses 


another, 
Tens 
Y Ofet 
talet the eee 
he Ce 


E ofset, v] 1. An offshoot; 
aes t lateral shoot, either 
Tia y Which certain plants 
auseleek, Sempervivum 
oS n this manner. See 
ethel. Uce g 
le clnste C2 number of t 
a 3 ha s contain a peels that many times 
Anion r, paai hundred roots. 
sae t -, Lilio-Narcissus, 
mg. [Rare.] 
Offset rose 
€ deer at five, 


Tennyson, Talking Oak. 


c ucasured 
ns in the 


ake in 


rvail 


Vices, a 


ak 


from a principal 

+, Nsurv., a per- 
from one of the 
„extremities of 


ü re allowe 
€ vial intemperate rena 
es, the aspirations 
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should be allowed a full vote, as a 
purest part of the people. i x 


Thanksgiving was an anti-Christma: 
as a kind of off-set to that. j 


n ofset, through the 
smeren, Woman, 


8 festival, establish 
Judd, ae plied ie 
6. in arch., EA Eat break in a wall or oie 
member, marking a diminutio ita tives 
DEDA g tion of its thickness. 
Beautiful stone masonry, amente y 
sat J Faan ibe ne a 
Pee, A terrace: as, grounds laid outing s. [Lo 
cal, New England.J—8. In a vehicle, a braved 
or fork of metal used to unite parts of the oan X 
as the backstay to the rear axle.—9, In D 7 
a faulty transfer of superabundant or AA 
ink on a printed sheet to any opposed surface 
as the opposite page. Also known as set-off — 
10. A branch pipe; also, a more or less abru ot 
bend in a pipe, made to bring the axis of Oe 
part of the pipe out of line with the axis of 
another part. p 
offset-glass (ôf’set-glås), n. An oil-cup or jour- 
nal-oiler with a glass globe flattened on one side 
a0 as to allow it to stand close to the side of an 
object. 
offset-pipe (6f’set-pip), n. A pipe having a 
bend or offset to carry it past an obstruction 
and bring it back to the original direction. 
offset-sheet (6f’set-shét), n. In printing, a 
sheet of oiled paper laid on the impression-sur- 
face of a press, or a sheet of white paper put 
between newly printed sheets, to prevent the 
offset of ink. : 
offset-staff (6f’set-staf), n. In surv., a light 
rod, generally measuring ten links, used ‘tor 
taking offsets. 
offsetting (Of’set-ing}, n. [Verbal n. of offset, 
v.| The act of providing with a bend or offset. 


Bending and offsetting of the pipe is a matter of economy 
Sci, Amer., N. S., LXI. 107. 
offsetting (ôf'set-ing), p. a. 

tending awe 


or taste with the pipe-fitters. 
1. Setting off; 
wy. 

Made the offsetting streams of the pack, and bore up to 


the northward and eastward. 
Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 33. 


2. Counterbalancing; equivalent. 
The ¢ st amount of heat received from the sun and 


offsetting radi 
equal, is, of course, as we have seen, at the equator. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 78. 


offsetting-blanket (6f’set-ing-blang’ket), n. 


A blanket or sheet of thick soft paper attached 
to a special cylinder on a printing-press for 
the purpose of receiving the offset, or excess 


of ink, on freshly printed sheets of paper. 


offshoot (6f’shét), x. [<of + shoot.) Abranch 
from a main stem, street, stream, or the like. 


Offshoots from Friar Street. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London 
The offshoots of the Gulf-stream. 
It [the palace] shows how lat 
gered on, and what vigorou 


throw off, even when it mig 


Poor, II. 423 


ht be thought to be dead. 


E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 251. 
off offuscate, 


offshore (6f’shér’), adv. [Orig. a phrase, 
shore.] 1. From the shore; 


shore: as, the wind was blowing offshore. 


Winds there [on the western side of the Atlantic] are 


more offshore, and are drier, in general. 


Fitz Roy, 
2. At a distance from the shore. 


The best months for whalin, 
ber to May. 


ing off or away from the shore. 

An offshore guide for supporting or 
whereby the seine may be both cast an 
shore. Sci. Amer., 
2. Belonging to or carrying 
that par i 0 
from the shore, especially at a distance 
than three miles from the shore: oppose 
shore. 


d hauled 
N. Sọ LY. 


The nationality of the crews of the afehore fener is, 


off-side (6f’sid), adv. 
cifically, in foot-ball an 
ball and the opponents’ got 
A player off-side is prohibi 
the ball or an opponent. 
offskipt (6f’skip), 2. In a picture, 


d hockey, between t 
al during the 


offspring (of’spring), n. 


tion from the earth, other things being 


away from the 


Weather Book, p. 135. 


g offshore are from Septem- 
“Fisheries of U. S., V. ii 16. 


offshore (6f’shor), a. [< offshore, adv.] 1. Lead- 
guiding the cable, “qhwngered. 


VIL. oe of-newt, adv. Same as of new. 


on operations in 


t of the sea which is off or at a distance 
of more 


dto in- 


On the wrong side; e 


lay. 
ted from touching 


ofsee 


[< ME. ofspring, of- 
AS. afspring Teel, Ke 
progeny, descendants, < of, 


Spryng, ospryng, < 


springr), offspring, 


rom, + springan, spri i 

TOT gan, spring, arise: see off and 

spring.) lt. Origin; descent; family. 4 
Certainly the : 


ime antiquit i 

thena Ta pri mity of of-spring is always give 
the Scythiana. hacen ist. World, Ee 
T princely of-spri 

isparaged by t 


Nor was her 


Or aught d ng damnified, 


those labours base. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vii. 18. 
Rt ration. Hooker.—8, Pro- 
genys de endants, however remote from the 
aoth; issue: a collective term, applied to sev- 
ally E ne (sometimes, oxcepaor 
aly, to collateral branches), or to one child i 
the sole descendant. $ ey 


I wolde that Bradmonde the kyn: 
Were here with all his poses : 
TE ee MS. Cantah, Ff. ii. 38, f, 109. (Halliwell,y 
„~ne male children, with all the whole male offepring, con- 
ale - - in their own family, and be ppa ae the 
est and ancie itest father, unless he dote for age, 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 5, 
God shall forgive you Cæur-de-lion’s death 
The rather that you give his ofepring \ife, 
daed Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 13, 
xenius is often, like the pearl, the offspring or the accom- 
ae of disease, Lecky, Eng. sth Cent., xi 
=Syn. 3. Offspring, Izzue, Progeny, Posterity, Deècendanta, 
Ofspring and progeny apply tò the young of man pi beast; 
e rest usually only tothe human race, Ofspring and issue 
usually imply more than one, but may réfer to one only; 
ieee and posterity refer to more than one, and gener- 
al ly to many ; offspring and issue refer generally to the first 
generation, the rest to as many generations as there may 
be in the case, posterity and descendants necessarily cover- 
ing more than one, {ue is almost always a legal or ge- 
nealogical term, referring toa child or children of one who 
has died. Posterity implies an indefinite future of descent. 
A bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new fledged ofzpring to the skies. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 168. 
This good king shortly without izsew dide, 
Whereof great trouble in the kingdome grew. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 54. 
Denounce 
To them and to their progeny from thence 
Perpetual banishment. Milton, P. L., xi. 107. 
He with his whole posterity must die. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 209. 

As we would have our descendanta judge us, £o onght we 
to judge our fathers. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

offtake (6f’tak), n. [Lof + take.] 1. In mining, 
a subsidiary drainage-level, used where, from 
the form of the country, the water may be run 
off level-free. 

From 20 to 30 fathoms of-take is an object of consider- 
able economy in pumping; but even less is often had re- 
course to. Ure, Dict., ITI. S20. 
2. A point or channel of drainage or ofi-flow. 

The third of the Hugli headwaters has its principal oj- 


take from the Ganges again about forty miles further down. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIL 44. 


Qt. Propagation; gene 


J. D. Forbes. offtaket (of’tak), v. t [< ME. oftaken; < off + 
e the genuine tradition lin- 
s offshoots the old style could 


take.) To take off; take away. 


Til fro my tonge of-taken is the greyn. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1l. 213. 


offuscation. Same as obfuscate, ob- 
fuscation. 

offusquet, v. t. 

offward (6f’ ward), 


Same as obfusque. 
adv. [of + -ward.\ To- 
ward the sea; away from the land; leaning or 
inclined away from the land or toward the sea, 
as a ship when aground. [Rare.] 


Ofward {is] the situation of a ship which lies aground 
and leans from theshore. Thus they say “ ‘The ship heels 
ofward” when, being aground, she heels toward the wa- 
ter side. Falconer, Nautical Dict. (Latham.) 


ofhungeredt, a. A Middle English form of 


See new and 


anew. 7 
ofreacht, v. t. ME. ofrechen (pret. ofraugte, 
ofralite, ete.), & var. of arechen, areach: see 
areach.] To reach; obtain; recover: same as 
h. 
or That lond ischal ofreche, 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1283. 
Longe tyme I ree 
: iou) naunce the pe 
And gn a eet nand per Be pi 
ofsaket, v. t [ME. ofsaken, < AS. ofsacan (= 
Teel. 4 fsaka), deny, < of- + sacan, strive, Con- 
tend, deny: see sake. Cf. forsake.) To deny. 


le that gf- 
, xviii. 6. 


the distance. ofsawt. Preterit of ofsee. 


z 1752), ofschame 
“As in painting,” he [Charles Avison] writes (sh st ashamed. 


dt, a. A Middle English form of 


“there are three various degrees of distances ECU oTa E [ME. 0 fsen < AS. ofseón, observe, 
up ms eae = intermediate Mth se TIT. 427. oes seón, see: see seel.] To see; observe; 
LER PTE seis IE smiten; Cof + notice. 4 
off-smitet (of’smit),v.t [ME ofs : 
smite.] to strike off; cut om ae T Tranne apenas fy poe. ns bees 
Hir fader with ful sorwe fat aS otor's Tale, 1. 255. William of Palerne (E. 


Hir heed gf 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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The jolly wassal walks the often round. 
B. Jonson, The Forest, iii. 


Mithridates by often use, which Pliny wonders at, was 
able to drink poison. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 146, 


Wrench'd or broken limb —an aften chance 


= ofseek 


 ofseekt, v. t. [ME. ofseken, ofsechen, seek out, 
approach, attack, < oj- + seken, seek: see seek.) 
o seck out; approach; attack. 
Sas clerk nor knigt OE of pu poner i 
chal passe ynperceyued and pertiliche ef-soust _ In those brain-stunning shocks, and tourney-falls. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1676. i Tennyson, Gareth andl Lynette, 
[ME. ofsenden, < AS. ofsendan, often-bearing (6’{n-biring), a. In bot., pro- 
send.] To ducing fruit more than twice in one season. 
Henslow. 
oftenness (6’fn-nes), n. Frequency. 
> > Degrees of well doing there could be none, except per- 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.S.), tk 5293. haps in the seldomnesse and oftenesse of doing zae 
ofservyet, v. i [ME. ofserven, Var., with prefix of- Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 8. 
for de-, of deserven, deserve: see deserve.] To oftensithest, adv. [Also oftensithe ; < ME. “often- 


of-sendf, v. t. 
send for, ¢ of- + sendan, send: see 
send for. 


[He] swithe lett of-sende alle his segges [men] nobul, 
‘After alle the lordes of that lond the lasse & the more. 


deserve. Aneren Riwle, p. 238. sithes, oftesithes, < ofte, oft, often, + sithe?, 
of-sett, v. i. [ME. ofsetien, < AS. eee, To time.] Oftentimes; often. 
hard, beset, of- + settan, set: see setl.] To Upon Grisild, this poure creature, 


Ful ofte sithe the markys sette his ye. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 177. 
For thou and other that leve your thyng, 


Wel qfte-sithes ye banne the kyng. 
MS. Caniab, Fi. v. 48, î. 48. (Halliwell.) 


beset; besiege. 
Thus was the citie g/-sett & siththen so wonne, 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 308. 
oft (6ft), adv. [< ME. oft, ofte, < AS. oft = OS. 
oft, ofto = OFries. ofta, ofte =OHG. ofto, MHG. For whom I sighed have so often sithe. 
ofie, Q. oft = Icel. oft, opt, ott = Sw. ofta = Gascoigne, Works (1587). (Nares.) 
an. ofte = CAE ead of eeueny i Prob. oftentidet, adv. [ME. oftentide, oftetide, < ofte, 
hig Seca Caie ae haa SAieomnar oft, often, + tide.] Oftentimes; often. 
ee > vaa PTEN r Boste & deignouse pride & ille avisement 
form izép, prep, =E. over: see over. Hence the Mishapnes @tentide, dos mony AEON 
later form often.] Many times; many a time; Rob. of Brunne, p. 289. 
frequently; often. [Now chiefly poetical. ] oftentimes (0’fn-timz), adv. [Also oftentime; 
malei atta pins nore ante, tia < ME. oftentyme, oftyntymes, earlier oftetime : 
hat hat e gostes of God that gyes alle sothes. X imes itil ° = A si 
E terana Poems (ed, Morris), il. 1598. pee ones. | Ofttimes; frequently; many 
3 o 


Da Eaa A In that Valey is a Chirche of 40 Martyres; and there 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 608. singen the Monkes of the Abbeye often tyme. 
2 Dieta Mandeville, Travels, p. 62. 


Three times he smiles, = 
Whanne we lay in thys yle, oftyntymes we went on londe 
And sighs again, and her as oft beguiles. and hard messe. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 


J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 38. 5 i > b 

Their pastime or recreation is prayers, their exercise Oftentimes ho quakt, and Oe a 
drinking, yet herein so religiously addicted that they 2 5 penser, F. Q., I. ix. 48. 
It is oftentimes the Method of God Almighty himself to 


serue God oftest when they are drunke. mes t A 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, Singing Men. be long both in his Rewards and Punishments. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 10. 


Full oft thy lips would say ’twixt kiss and kiss pn 5 ae 
‘That all of bliss was not enough of bliss Fickle fortune oftentimes 
My loveliness and kindness to reward. Befriends the cunning and the base. à 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 15. Ethink visu pea Eass and Serpent. 
t (ôft), a. [< oft, adv.] Frequent; repeated. °t- tv-t. (ME. ofthinken, ofthynken, < AS. 
of a A ] q gTERee ofthyncan, ofthincan (pret. ofthuhte), cause re- 
The swain that told thee of their oft converse. grenon SOTTO Wa canso iploasure; < of 3 ap thyn- 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. C4’, Seem: see think?.] To cause regret or sor- 
‘Till oft converse with heavenly habitants row: used impersonally with object dative of 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. person; be sorry for; repent. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 459. Rymenhild hit migte of-thinke, 
of-taket, v.t. [ME. oftaken; < of- + take.] 1. King Horn (E. E. T. S.), 1. 972. 
To overtake. Yet me of tmketh [var. mathynketh] that this avaunt me 
4 Themperours men manly made the chace, R ries Chee gronne, K DN 
& slowen [slew] doun bi eche side wham thei oftake migt. ofttimes (6ft’timz), adv. [< ME. oft tyme, ofte 
William of Palerne (È. E. T. S.), 1. 1275. time; < oft + timel. Cf. oftentimes.] Fre- 
2. Same as offtake. See the quotation there. quently; often. 
often (6‘fn), adv. [< MB. often, usually and orig. He did incline to sadnesse, and oft-times _ 
oft, ofte, the irreg. addition -en being due in part Not knowing why. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 62. 
to the natural expansion of ofte in the com- The Spectator oft-times sees more than the Gamester. 
pounds ofte-time, ofte-sithe, ofte-sithes, in which y + Heper Letters, Hi. 15. 
the first element took on an adj ATINA mane Death of a King CE Ee) many qangorons 
F x . eps i- ) rations. ilton, Free Commonwealth. 
pnh tie gunar ad b on: -en, as in often-times, „The pathway was here so dark that oft-times, when he 
often-sithes, ete. e addition may also have lifted up his foot to set forward, he knew not where or 
been due in part to association with the op- upon what he should set it next, 
posite seldom, formerly also seldon, in which, Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 182. 
as also in whilom, the term. is adverbial, orig. OG. See ogee. ; 
the suffix of the dat. pl. of nouns, many nouns 98410, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
again. 


ak, ogac (0’gak),. [Eskimo.] A variety of 
the codfish technically called Gadus ogac. 
ogam, ogamic. See ogham, oghamic. 
ggdong (og’do-ad), n. [<LL. ogdoas (ogdoad-), 

Gr. 6ydoa¢ (sydoad-), the number eight, < oxo 
=E. eight: see octave.) 1. A thing made up of 
eight parts, as a poem of eight lines, a body of 
eight persons, or the like.—2, In Gnosticism: 
(a In the system of Basilides (see Basilidian- 
ism), a Promp of eight divine beings, namely the 
supreme god and the seven most direct emana- 
tions from him; according to another authority, 
the ethereal region where the great archon sits 
at the right hand of his father. 


expresses the more regular It [the first sonship] embraces the seven highest genii, 
path and frequently meet Which in union with the great Father form the first og- 
Ss doad, the type of all the lower circles of creation. 
) breas Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, IL. § 124. 
(b) In the system of Valentinus, a group of 
eight divine beings called eons. The ogdoad, with 
the addition of the decad and the dodecad, makes up the 
sun of thirty cons called the pleroma. 
ogdoastich (og’do-a-stik), n. [Formerly also 
ogdoastique; < Gr. dydodc, the number eight, + 
- arizoc, a line, verse.] A poem of eight lines; 
an oetastich.’ [Rare.] 
5 ‘not be much out of the byas to insert (in this 
stique) a few verses of the Latine which was spoken 
‘owell, Forraine Travell, p. 54. 


_ times; many a time; frequently; not seldom; 
rely: same as oft, and now the usual form. 


__ A Sergeant of Lawe, war and 
_ That often hadde ben at the ey 
_ Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 
; haucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 310. 
~ You have sworn often 
u dare credit me, and allow’d me wise, 
ough a woman. Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 


their blind fury, often assailed the most 
erous places. 7, Irving, Granada, p. 43. 


ogee (0-j8’), n. tL oa 
scriptive of the douh vri 


denote anot] 
de f ter do 
are used to denotes 
eal forms resemblin. 
by nome to be a rey ` 
arch— a sense, ] ration 

eee 50, however tor Of oriy 
al ogee. | LA double ¢ Totally ony 
by the union of es 
2. In arch., ete, 
presents such 


bling thio 


a Convex an, 

; 2 Moldi a 

Ba ding 
ouble. 


2. Decora 
Period 


In medieval architec 
charact isthe geeure Molding 
Ogee is frequently meen T nS S i King g 
sed attributiyeyy feren i 
ly, 5 tut Deri! 
See egy tide 


te 


prk and roof. 
In artillery 
= Y, Sue R 
J, Such a molding 
prene 


for ornament on gung 
mortars, and howitzers’ 
— Ogee arch, a form of arch 
common in late medieval 
architecture, with doubl 
curved sides, the lower T 
of each side being cones 
and the part toward the aoe 
conve Ogee roof, a BAF 
of which the outline is an ` 
Reversed ogee, in arek (ie 
see, ina "I 
Ogeechee lime. S oye eyma rev 
ogee-plane (0-j6’plan), n. A joinery 
working ogee moldings, H. H ron plane for 
ogganitiont (og-a-nish’on), n cea 
gannitio(n-), < oggannire, obgannire a it tog. 
< ob, before, + gannire growl.] rive P; grow), 
ing or growling of a dog: agruml ey 
ing. Bp. Montagu. ~’ Ming or snan. 
ogham, ogam (og'am), n. [< Olr. ogam, opm 
mod. Ív. ogham = Gael. oidheam, a ti én 
character of an ancient Celtic alphabet, the 
alphabet itself, a writing, literature, a dialet 
so called; traditionally ascribed toa mythical 
inventor named Ogma, whose name is reflected 
in the W. ofydd (> E. ovate?), aman of letterscr 
science, philosopher, and in the Gr. ”Oyuog, the 
name, according to Lucian, of a deity of th 
Gauls, represented as an old man whodrewafter 
him a crowd of followers by means of chains 
connecting their ears with the tip of his tongné 
i. e. by power of speech: prob. (Rhys) ong = 
Gr. dypoc, a straight line, a row, path, furron, 
swath, wrinkle, etc., = Skt. ajma, course, rond, 
also ajman (= L. agmen, à train, amy, multi- 
tude: see agmen), < y ag = Gr. ùyew = L. Bi 
drive, lead, draw: see act, agent ate vers 
character belonging to an alphabet of 3 eal 
used by the ancient Irish and some other aa 
the British islands. An ogham consists tat 
line or a group of straight lines drawn ad Me 
a single long stem or main line of writing, 


ersa molding, 


nd either Oo 


or inte 
the other side of this sng ay 
the lines make @ na 


\ T. 

Pm. Curves rarely ocet ie 

eas prong ioe stone, and ee 

us in manuscripts. joey 

edge of the stone often served Bf 

continued to be usec wee 
and as secr f J 

2 A imseription consisting ? ad wrot t 

Here he cut four wands of YON {o him, 


revealed tO Aneen 
Ogam in them ; and it was revet iat the gee 
keys of science an 


d his ogam s hief, 
concealed in the pa ac 


secting it. 


C , 
e of the nh nel 
iti “bie 
3, The system of writing ™ 
such characters. 


is, however. a noti 
There ae In reality i 
ry 


j Ș s 
a3 ye ell 
nave to 


4, See the qui i 
The ancient Trish ise 
ing, guo Don e 


[Also ogmic 

< ogham, 
o oghams ; 
haracters 


mmg O 
the © 


> Royal 
mpiled 
les of 
ained 
6 


rary of the 
, library of th 
k Hof Pallymete, 

1€ different 


tne 
and 


was ; 

Jn arch; t per: 
J aracterize by the 

7, ogive, augi 
f Pg. It. auges the 
‘highest point, 
In areh.: (a) A pointed 


zonal rib of a vau 


Pprench 
1 Gee are Og 
the Pointed § 


a DE: 
if .— Branches 
pe ath tyle.—BT: 
+0 
windo ancl apd pp: ogled, ppr- oqling. 
) i *ooghelen, oeghelen (Gn 
MLG. ogelen, LG. 
„ freq. of D. eogen 
re, ogle, 
with 


~ oel, Us ' 5 
? oN attish glances, 


A p 4, 

X p op cog : 

\ amorous OF oe to attract notice. = 

| mth a design #0 f an beas ugly a8 T choose: . = « 
Ta : a the a er all day, and sit up all night 
yor 

g Plie jets on her beau *Sneridan, The ee iiri: 

: ast glances as in fondness or 
n trans. To cast g'i ea 

Bo desiemtoattrach mouse: idi 

vilh a C and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 

È "09. ort round, strutting and sideling, 

row Ture a ‘alad, his approbation. oe 
mtr. Attested, 2° “Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 
snan: sle! (6/gl), 1t [< ogle!, v.] 1. A coquettish 

e amorous glance or look. ; 

Opt, When an heiress sees aman throwing part icular graces 
ne or t his oyle, or talking loud within her hearing, she onght 
t, the Dikt herself. ‘Addison, The Fortune Hunter. 
lialect 2, pl, Byes. Halliwell. [Cant.] 

thical ogle? (ö'gl), n. [Also yogle; < Teel. ugla, an owl: 
lected seol] An owl.—Cat ogle, the great eagle-owl, 
ters cr Dubs ignarus, 

oç, the er (ö'glèr), x. [= MD. oogheler, ocghler, 

og D , ` 

of the ler flatterer; as oglel + -er1.] One who ogles. 
rafter Oh? that Riggle,a pert Oyler —an indiscreet silly Thing. 
chains Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iii. 1. 
mney ogling (ö'gling), n. [Verbal n. of oglel, v.] The 
ng = tasting of fond or amorous glances at some 
hy one; a fond or sly glance. 

road, bess 
mult Those Oylings that tell you my Passion. 

ager, li Congreve, Song to Cælia. 
jd 48 We pen obsolete form of olio. 
eters EET ee Same as oghamic. i 
olsin fu, a li 0g-mo-11’nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
straigt! me] i eo ogham), + pic, piv, 
gles 0 a nmal., the tenable ne ° the 
il fus of seals usus ame of that 


Peters, 875, ually called Stenorhynchus. 


otona -Otan 
mA a i)n. [Prob.native.] 1. The 


>e Lagomys,— 
28 agony, [eap.] A genus of pikas: gute Gi Ree ONT 
gah n TR ae ee -oid. F. -oïde = Sp. Pg. It. -oide, ¢ L. An. 
ine huergo, pee rey ¢ Sp. ogro, in older -oides (3 syllables), < Gr. -0-edf¢ (also contr. 
ih de I hobgoblin. < Lo = It. orco, huorco, ~-Gd7¢), being eldoc, form, resemblance, likeness 
X ly ae the god of Ane Cie, the, abode of (see idol), preceded by o, as, the stem-vowe. 
i Bm “Sand Popular ler ower regions.] Im (orig. or supplied) of the preceding element o: 
eal olive mae Q en a giant or hide- the compound. In the form -ddy¢ it often im- 
joan suposa flech o at disposition, supposed plies ‘full of, and seems to associate itse 
ae peed to tesembl i hence, one Aaa toor with the series of adjective terminations -id7¢, 
ogbis those rot) e such a ; ee eho EAA djectives 
tayi a tho Uber barons w monster., -áðņç, ete.] A termination of many adjectiv 
A we Thad a cer AN ‘eran hat grim and drunken (and of nouns thence derived) of Greek origin, 
1 O Mite Wild beast in meaning ‘having the form or resemblance 
; a 5 o Üg S 2, oe aa he Floss, iv. 1. (often implying an incomplete or imperfect re 
in Tele (öge SBestive of gre + ~ishl.] Re- semblance) of the thing indicated, ‘like,’ as 
i octene Tiam), ARETE anthropoid, like man, crystalloid, like crystal, 
K . 3 . 4 id} rae a 
k d Hi iy seq tices of aren + -ism.] The hydroid, like water, ete. It is much ased EEA 
a L E n IOE ase as ogre a. ene t formative, ohit i teea ot aida] 
P COR A Bres), p Ste. j as ogre + -oida, [NL., an irreg. neut. pi. 10r t erms of 
nt! À “Oog; MIA À E IRESI m New Latin terms 0 
KS + ina ne rror for *ogoess ee Meee 
cf | Bere has resse in wo grave) Tae -oidea, [NL., neut. ji a man Potions 
oS arias fos a one's index to Cot. aaa some New Latin 
ag -prij Iu her, quefort and in heral- -oid x NL., fem. pl. of -oideus.] A termina- 
£ Me Yong YOU), n. raounde sabl pidea MOTS Ë botany, etc. 
4 iten E gre," LA dim. of ove tion of some New Latin terms € POA termina- 
rae Who, the. - of ogre.] A -oidei, [Nl., mase. pl. of -oi oe Sone 
Bs sacs Tacks Ogri i S Tew Latin terms of science- 
h tion of New La 
i U (aa, hacke Uong x of some 
i eg Oji o eray » are children | z l SOMO er a See (Edenit. 
; a iian e Roundabout Payee orpg Oidemia (oi-de’mii), ™ ries, < Gr. -oediç: see 
A KE Beas Ogres. _oides, [L., NL., Ete. e ee er we ae 
OV; xP. Qrin ie : N 5 
STi ne, "Q Qyéywc) -oid.] The Latin or New ia amdin 


Ogygiide (0j- 


- oh, interj. 
[< F. ogival, SO HIG 


Ohioan (6-hi’6-an), a. andn. [ 
ve,< +-an.) I, a. Of or be 


yeyoc, Ogy- curring in many Ne 
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ges (see def.), + -ian.] Of or 2. 
Pad pertain 
Ogyges, a legendary monarch sr Orde ue 
ca, or Bot ia, ete.), of whom nothing 
hence, of great and obscure Pe 
deluge, a flood said to have occurred in Atti 
SET tiexaignét Osses: occurred in Attica or Bacotia 
i jii-de), n. pl. [NL 
(see def.) + -idw.] A family of trilobi 
sented by the genus Ogygia. 

See 02. F- 


ece (Atti- 
thing is known; 
antiquity.— 9 gian 


< Ogygia 
tes repre- 


[Rare.] 
< Ohio (see def.) 


4 longing t state 
Ohio, one of the United States ote rere, 


II. x. A native or an inhabit 5 
ay jitant of the State 


lt of the Ohio herring. See herring. 
architecture of the Ohio sturgeon. Same as lake-sturgeon. 
under acl. ohm (õm), n. 


(Named after Dr. G. S. Ohm, the 
propounder of the law known by his name 7} In 
elect.. the unit of resistance (see resistance). Th 
theoretical or absolute ohm is equal to 10° centimeter-gram. 
second units of ance (see unit). The practical ohm, 
until recently in use, was a resistance equal to that of a 
certain standard coil of wire (German silver) constructed 
under the direction of a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion in 186 und hence often called the B. A. unit of re- 
sistance ; it is a little less (0.987) than the true ohm. The 
legal or congress ohm, adopted by the Electrical Congress 
in 1554, is defined as the resistance at 0° C, of a column of 
pure mercury which is one square millimeter in cross- 
section and 106 centimeters in length; it is a very little 
less than the theoretical ohm. The Siemens unit i3 some- 
what less than the ohm, being the resistance of a similar 
column just one meter in length. The resistance of a cop- 
per wire 1,000 feet long and one tenth of an inch in diam- 
eter is very n arly one ohm ; a mile of ordinary iron tele- 
graph-wire has a resistance of nearly 13 ohms. 
ohmad (6’mad), n. [< ohm + -ad.] Same as 
ohm. 
ohm-ammeter (om’am“e-tér), n. An instru- 
ment for electrical measurements: a combina- 
tion of an ammeter and an ohmmeter. 
ohmic (6’mik), a. [< ohm + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to an ohm or ohms; measuring or mea- 
sured by the electric unit called an ohm. 

At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk of ohmic 
resistance, to distinguish resistance from the relation be- 
tween the back electromotive force and the current. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 411. 

ohmmeter (6m/mé-tér), n. [< E. ohm + Gr. 
pézpov, taeasure.} In elect., an instrument by 
which the resistance of a conductor may be di- 
rectly measured in ohms. 

Ohm’s law. See lawl. 

ohon, ohone, interj. See O hone, under 02. 

oicos (oi’kos), n.; pl. oicoi (-koi). [< MGr. 
oikoç (see defs.—particular uses of Gr. olxoc, 
house, race, family, ete.).] 1. In medieval Gr. 
poetry, & group or succession of Anacreonti¢ 
dimeters, generally six in number, with or with- 
out anaclasis (VY 4x |-~ =£ 

vv +-—), and followed by trimeters, usually 
two (called the xovkov2iov or ‘hood’). Examples 
of the meter are found in the collection of pieces usually 

of Anacreon, and known as Ana- 
them. 

sung at the 
Also 


Y op vv s— 


New Latin terms 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


to -oideus. [NL. 
of -oides.} 


terms of science, 


Oigopsid (oi-gop’sid), 


oil 


[NL., < Gr, gv, egg, + 
enus of parasitic fungi, 
æ decumbent and the 

The conidia are ovoid, rather] 
or pale, They are thonght to re renit U 
Eroen ages ot various Erysipheæ, 0, Tuckert the 
eo tp a rape ati which produces only conidia, 
TE R ren o be the same as the destructive American 
ma Ani ew, but the latter is now known to produce 
vaio: ao Ges to Peronospora viticola, Thirty- 

ecies of Oilium are admitted by Sacca b 
Peronozpora, grape-mildew, grape- rot, MILEA rRe, y% 
307 ( a. and n, [Irreg. < Gr. 
i ovat, oiyew, poet. for avoryvivac, drole, open, 
tA ental I. a. Open-eyed, as a cephalo- 
po i having the cornea of the eye open, so that 
ae ater bathes the lens. Most of the living 
cephalopods are of this character. The word 
is presea to myopsid. 

. n. A member of the Oigopsida. 


Oigopsidæ (oi-gop'si-dē), n. pl. [NL.] A series 


(technically not a family) of decapod dibranchi- 
ate cephalopods which are not AA 5 


oiko-. For words so beginning, see wco-, eco-. 
oikos, n. i 
oil (oil), n. 


Geren 2. 

arly mod. E. oile, oyle (dial. ile); 
< ME. oile, oyl, oyle, oille, oylle, ine AF. vite 
olie, OF. oile, oille, ole, uile, F. huile = Pr. ol, 
oli = Sp. olco, OSp. olio = Pg. oleo = It. olio 
= AS. cle, ele (which appears in E, aneal?, anele) 
= OFries. olie = D. olie = OLG. oli MLG. olie, 
oley, oli, olige, olge, LG. olie = OHG. olsi, oli, ole, 
MHG. olci, ole, ol, öle, öl, G. öl = Icel. Sw. olja 
= Dan. olie (cf. OBulg. ole (olci) = Croatian 
ulje = Serv. olaj, ulje = Bohem. Pol. olej = Russ. 
olei = Hung. olaj = Albanian uli, < OHG. or G.) 
= W. olew =Gael. uill, olath, < L. oleum = Goth. 
alew = OBulg. jelej (ielei) = Lith, alejus = Lett. 
elje, oil, < Gr. é/a.oy, oil, esp. and orig. olive-oil; 
cf. éAaia, an olive-tree (see Elais, ete.). It 
thus appears that all the forms are ult. from 
the Gr., the Teut. (except Gothic) and Celtic 
through the Latin, and the Gothic and older 
Slavic forms directly from the Greek.] 1. The 
general name for a class of bodies which have 
all or most of the following properties in com- 
mon: they are neutral bodies having a more or 
less unctuous feel and viscous consistence, are 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, are lighter 
than water, and are insoluble in it, but dissolve 
in alcohol and more readily in ether, and take 
fire when heated in air, burning with a lumi- 


fhe fatty or fixed oils leave 
n on paper, are distinctly unc- 
iffer from fats chiefly in being 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, (Bee fat.) Both are tri- 
glycerides of the fatty acids. ‘The fatty oils are of both 
animal and vegetable origin, and are su hdivided into the 
drying and the non-drying ails, ‘The former class includes 
all oils which thicken when exposed to the air through the 
absorption of oxygen, and are converted thereby into var- 
nish, as, for example, linseed-, nut-, poppy-, and hempseed- 
oils. The non-drying oils when exposed to the air also 
undergo a change induced by fermentation, resulting in 
the formation of acrid, disagreeably smelling, acid sub- 
stances. The fixed vegetable oils are generally prepared 
by subjecting the seeds of the plant to pressure; the ani- 
mal oils are, for the most part, the fluid parts of the fat of 
animals. Fixed oils are used as lubricants, as sources of 
artificial light, for the manufacture of soaps, and for many 
other purposes in the arts. Essential or volatile oils are 
generally obtained by distilling the vegetables which af- 
ford them with water ; they are acrid, caustic, aromatic, 
and limpid, and are mostly soluble in alcohol, forming 
essences. They boil ata temperature considerably above 
that of boiling water, some of them undergoing partial de- 
composition. Chemically considered, some are pure hy- 
drocarbons (terpines), but most of them are mixtures of 
terpines with certain camphors and resins. They absorb 
oxygen quite rapidly, producing ozone, which gives to 
them bleaching properties. They are used chiefly in medi- 
cine and perfumery; and a few of them are extensively 
ed in the arts as vehicles for colors, and in the 
cture of varnishes, especially oil of turpentine. 
eum and its derivatives, are mixtures 
being exclusively fins, others 
tities of hydrocarbons of the ole- 
They are only of mineral origin, 
d essential oils are solely of animal and 
The mineral oils are now most largely 
ht. Oil has been used for 
emonial es under Judaism and 
n other religions. ue o- 
with or poured upon the fiour or 
the consecration of priesta and Le- 
ieee e and “meat-o 
erings) in general. lag priests, 
ets were anointed with oil (whence the title 
ist). The oil for the sanctuary and for unc 
was mixed with myrrh, cinnamon, calam) 
(Ex. xxx. 22-33} In the Christian c 
animate objects with oil signifies hallo 
them to God, and unction of persons 
stowal of the gifts or graces of the Hi 


C ` 
saic law it 


$ oil 
sonal consecration to God’s service. See the phrase holy 
oil, below. For the use of oil in storms at sea, see oil-dis- 
tributer. 
With an Instrument of Sylver, he frotethe the Bones: 
and thanne ther gothe out a lytylle Oyle, as thoughe it 
were a maner swetynge, that is nouther lyche to Oyle ne 


to Bawme; but it is fulle swete of smelle. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 60. 


Here first she bathes, and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosial show rs. 

Pope, Iliad, xiv. 198. 
Specifically—2. Oil as used for burning in a 
lamp, to afford light: as, to burn the midnight 
oil (alluding to nocturnal study). 

In reason whereof, I am perswaded that none of indif- 


ferent judgmente shall think his oyle and labour Tost. | 
Touchstone of Complexions, Pref., p. vii. (Davies.) 


cut of oil, the quantity of oil from one cutting in—that 
5 yielded by ono whale. — Andiroba-oil. Same as carap- 
oil, See Carapa, 1.— e oil. See aniline.— Animal 
oil, a fetid, pungent, and nauseous oil, obtained chiefly by 
the dry distillation of bones in the manufacture of bone- 
black. When rectified it is known as Dippel’s oil (which 
sec),—Anthracene oil. Same as green grease (which see, 
under grease).— Arachis-oll. See Arachis.—Argan-oil. 
See aryan-tree.—Balm-oil, Same as melissa-oil,—Bank 
oil, See bankl.—Banks oil. See cod-liver oil, under cod- 
Uiver.—Basil-oil. See basil!.—Bassia oil. See Bassia and 
ilupi.—Benne-oil. Same as oil of sesamum.— Berga- 
mot-oil, See bergamot! and mint2.— Bitter-almond oil. 
See almond-oil.— Body-oil, Gy whale-oil, from the 
blubber: distinguished from head-orl.— Boiled oil, a dry- 
ing-oil made by boiling a small quantity of litharge in lin- 
seed-oil till it is dissolved. — Bottlenose oil. See bottle- 
nose.—Brick-oil, in old phar., linseed-oil into which red- 
hot roughy powdered brick had been stirred.— British 
oil, a rubefacient liniment composed of oil of turpentine, 
linseed-oil, oil of amber, oil of juniper, Barbados petroleum, 
and crude petroleum.— Camphorated oil, camphor lini- 
ment.—Camphor-wood o: Same as camphor-oil, 2.— 
Cananga-oil. Same as ylang-ylang oil.—Cardamom-oil, 
an aromatic volatile oil from the ordinary cardamom; also, 
a fixed oil from the same plant.— Cedar-oil. (a) A 
tile oil from the wood of the red cedar, Juniperus } 
niana, used in scenting soap, and in medicineasa substitute 
for savin-oil. (b) An oil of indifferent scent from the Leb- 
anon cedar.—Cevadilla-oil, a fixed oil from cevyadilla- 
seeds. See ceradilla.—Chabert’s oil, a preparation ob- 
tained from impure empyreumatic oil and oil of turpentine 
by distillation, formerly used as a twnicide.— Chaulmu- 
gra-oil, an East Indian medicinal oil, which has recently 
come into Western practice, expressed from the seeds con- 
tained in the pulpy fruit of Gynocardia odorata. Itis used 
for clephantiasis, etc. Also chaulmoogra-oil.— Cherry-oil, 
an oil extracted from the stones of the American black cher- 
m Prunus serotina.— Chinese oil of peppermint, men- 
thol, or oil of peppermint with an excess of menthol.— 
Chironji-oil, a sweet wholesome oil from the nut-kernels 
of an East Indian forest-tree, Buchanania latifolia, of the 
Anacardiacee.— Citron-oil, a fragrant volatile oil from 
the fruit-rind and leaves of the citron, Citrus medica. Also 
called cedrate essence or oil.—Clock-oil. Same as watch- 
oil or porpoise-oil. -Cod-liver oil. See cod-liver.— Co- 
hune-oil, a fixed oil from the kernels of the cohune-palm, 
Attalea Cohune.— Concrete oilof wine. Same as etherin. 
—Copaiba-oil, a volatile oil extracted from the copaiba 
balsam.— Coquito-oil, a fixed oil said to be obtained from 
the fruit of a palm, Elais melanococca, which abounds in 
parts of Mexico—not, however, the coquito-palm. Itmakes 
a fine quality of soap.—Cotton-seed oil. See cotton- 
seed.—Coumu-oil, a fixed oil from one or more species 
of @nocarpus, including the bacaba-palm (which see). 
—Cucumber-oil. See cucumber.—Cuscus-oil, fragrant 
attar from the cuscus-grass.— Dead-oil, the heavy oil of 
coal-tar from which carbolic acid is made.—Dippel’s 
animal oil, rectified animal oil, formerly produced p dis- 
tillation of stags’ horns and used as a medicine: named 
from J, C. Dippel, who first prepared it in 1711.— Dog- 
wood-oil, oil obtained from the berries of Cornus san- 
guinea in parts of Europe and Asia: useful in lamps and 
or soap, and, when properly Pepa edible.—Domba- 
oil. See domba and Calophylium.—Empyreumatie, es- 
sential, ethereal oil. See the adjectives.— Eulachon- 
oil See eulachon.— Expressed oils. See express,—Fir- 
wool oil. See fir-wool.— Fixed oils. See .— Flor- 
ence oil, a superior kind of olive-oil prepared in Florence, 
and pace in Florence flasks (see jlask).— Gallipoli 
Oil, a kind of olive-oil, used in turkey-red dyeing, produced 
at Gallipoli by throwing the berries as soon as gathered 
into heaps, and allowing them to ferment before extract- 
the oil. This fermentation liberated free oleic acid, 
with which was formed an emulsion with alkaline carbo- 
nates, through which the fabric was passed. It is now 
prea repiaeed by Turkey-red oil (which see).— Gaulthe- 
Yia-oil, Same as wintergreen-oil.—G -oil, Same 
as oi of sesamum.— Grape-seed oil, an oil obtained from 
the seeds of the common grape. It has been used in Eu- 
rope for over a century, is valuable for illuminating, and 
little inferior to olive-oil for culinary purposes.— Ground- 
nut oil, arachis-oil.—Heavy oil. Same as dead-cil,— 
‘Heavy oil of wine. Same as ethereal oil nly, oil. 
(a) In the primitive church, and still in the Roman Catho- 
ic and Greek churches, oil blessed for ritual use. There 


are three se kinds, used for different ses: (1 
Oil of cece oil Anes mee 


Ow 7 uscd to anoint cand 
baptism, (2) Oi of chrism, oil mixed with balsam, or with 
wine and aromatics, used at baptism, confirmation, corona- 
tion of sove s, ete.: also called chrism. (8) Oil of the 
gick, oil used at the unction of the sick. See euchelaion 
and unction: (b) Especially, in the Greek Church, oil which 

en in contact with a relic or other sacred object, or 


ti 
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tained from the heavy oil of wine by the nction of water, 
—London oil, rosin-oil. It isa product of the distillati 
of turpentine, and comes over after the lighter sp: 
oil of turpentine. It is used as an adulterant for 


tive oils, as linseed-oil, by manufacturers of mixed paints, 
ete, 


Also called kidney-cil.—Macassar oil, a fixed oil 
ally from the berries of Stadmannia Sideroxylon, a 
large tree of Mauritius: but the macassar oil of the mar- 
ket is said to consist chiefly of cocoanut- or saftlower-oil, 
— Malabar oil, an oil obtained from the livers of various 
fishes, as sharks and rays, found on the coas ot Malabar 
and Kurrachee, India.— Marking-nut oil. See marking- 
nut.— Matico-oil, volatile oil from Piper angustifolium. 
see maticol.— Midnight oil. See def. 2.—Mineral oil. 
ee def. 1.—Mirbane oil, nitrobenzene (CgHpNO. + 

H20), formed by treating benzene with nitric acid. It has 
a Smell resembling oil of bitter almonds, and is sometimes 
used in perfumery.—Myrrh-oil, a volatile oil obtained 
from the myrrh-tree, Commiphora Myrrha.— Nagkassar- 
oil. See Mesua.—Neat’s-foot oil, See neatl.— Oil of 
amber, See amber2.—Oil of anda. Sce Joannesia.— 
Oil of angelst, money used as an alleviatiye or motive; 
a gift; a bribe: in allusion to the coin called angel. [Hu- 
morous. ] 

My Mother pampered me so Jong, and secretly helped 
mee to the oyle of Angels, that I grew thereby prone to 
all mischiefs. 
Greene, Repentance of Robert Greene, sig. C. 

Oil of anise. See anise.— Oil of asafetida, a volatile oil 
of an exceedingly offensive odor distilled from asafetida. 
Oil of baston, & basting or beating. [Humorous. ]— Oil of 
pay. (a) Same as bay-où. (0) Oil of myrcia.— Oil of ben. 
Same as ben-oil.— Oil of bergamot. See bergamot.—Oil 
of birch. (a) An empyreumatic oil distilled from the bark 
of Betula alba. It gives Russian leather its peculiar odor. 
(b) Punishment with a birchen switch ; a beating. [Humor- 
ous.]—Oil of cade. Same as cade-oil.— Oil of cajeput. 
See cajeput.— Oil of camomile, a volatile oil with a 
warm aromatic taste, distilled from the flowers of Anthe- 
mis novilis.—Oil of caraway, carrot, cinnamon, 
cloves. See caraway, etc.— Oil of Chinese cinnamon, 
oil of cassia.— Oil of copaiba, a volatile oil distilled from 
and with the odor and taste of, copaiba.— Oil of cori 
der, a yolatile oil with a mild and agreeable aromatic t 
and odor, distilled from the fruit of Coriandrum sat 
—Oil of cubebs, a volatile oil with a warm aromatic 
camphoraccous taste, distilled from the fruit of Piper 
Cubeba.—Oil of cumin, dill, erigeron, eucalyptus. 
See cumin, etc.—Oil of ergot, a medicinal volatile oil 
extracted from ergot of rye.— Oil of fennel, a volatile oil 
of an agreeable odor and sweetish aromatic taste, distilled 
from the fruit of Faniculum vulgare. Its use is similar 
to that of oil of anise.— Oil of geranium. See Andropo- 
gon and ginger-grass.— Oil of hedeoma, an oil obtained 
from the fresh herb of Hedeoma pulegeotdes, peculiar to 
North America. It is analogous in its propries to the oil 
of the European pennyroyal, though derived from a dis- 
tinct plant. Also called où of pennyroyal.—Oil of holly, 
a switching with a holly stick ; a beating. (Humorous, ]— 
Oil of juniper, an oil distilled from juniper-berries. It 
has a taste and odor much like those of turpentine, with 
which it is often adulterated. It is an eflicient ingredient 
of diuretic mixtures, especially in the form of Holland gin. 
It is to be distinguished from the oil of juniper-wood, or 
cade-oil.— Oil of lavender, ledum, lemons. See laven- 
der2, etc.— Oil of lilies, a fragrant infusion of the flowers 
of Lilium candidum in oil.—Oil of mace. See nutmeg- 
butter.— Oil of massoy, à volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of Cinnamomum Burmanni, var. Kiamis, of J 
Oil of mustard. See mustard.— Oil of myrcia. See wild 
clove, under clove4.— Oil of myrtle, a volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of Myrtus communis.— Oil of neroli. 
Same as oil of orange-jlowers.—Oil of nutmegs. See 
nutmeg-butter.—Oil of orange-flowers, 2 volatile oil 
distilled from fresh orange-flowers, whose fragrant odor 
it possesses. It is used in the preparation of Cologne 
water.— Oil of orange-peel, an aromatic oil extracted 
by mechanical means from fresh orange-peel. It is used 
in flayoring.— Oil of origanum, marjoram-oil.— Oil of 
orris-root, a solid crystallizable substance distilled from 
orris-root.— Oil of palms, money. [Humorous.]— Oil of 
parsley, a volatile oil obtained from the fruit of Petroseli- 
num sativum.— Oil of pennyroyal. Same as oil of hedeo- 
ma.— Oil of peppermint, an oil obtained from the fresh 
herbs of Mentha piperita by distillation with water. Its pe- 
culiar odor, similar to that of the plant, is due tothe men- 
thol, or peppermint-camphor, which it contains.— Oil oO: 
pimento, a volatile oil obtained from the fruit of Eugenia 
Pimenta. It is one of the ingredients of bay-rum. Also 
called oil of allspice.— Oil of red cedar, a volatile oil ob- 
tained from the leaves of Juniperus Virginiana.— Oil of 


rhodium, a volatile oil distilled from the root of different 


species of Convolvulus.— Oil of rose, a volatile oil distilled 
from the fresh flowers of different species of rose. Also 
called attar, otto, or essence of roses. See attar.— Oil of 
rosemary, 2 volatile oil distilled from Rosmarinus ofici- 
nalis — OU of rue, a volatile oil distilled from Ruta grave- 
olens.— Oil of sandalwood. Same as oil of santal.—Oil 
of santal, a volatile oil distilled from santal or sandal- 
wood. Itis chicfly used as a perfume, but also as a medi- 


cine.— Oil of sassafras, an oil distilled from the roots of 


the sassafras-tree. It is one of the heaviest of the volatile 


oils.— Oil of santonica, a yolatile oil distilled from san- 
tonica.—Oil of sayin, a volatile oil distilled from the 
fresh branches of Juniperus Sabina.— Oil of sesamum. 
a bland, sweetish, non-drying oil expressed from the seed 
of Sesamum Indicum: used as a substitute for sweet-oil. 
Seebenne. Also called sesame-oil, benne-oil, gingili-oil, and 
teel-cil.— Oil of spearmint, an oil resembling that of pep- 
permint, distilled from fresh plants of Mentha viridis.— Oil 
of spike. See oi of la 
spruce, oil of hemlock.— Oil of talct, a nostrum formerly 
Jamods as a cosmetic, probably because talc, when cal- 
cin 
tute for ceruse. 


er, under lavender2.— Oil of 


became very white, and was considered a fit substi- 


He should have brought me some fresh oil of tale; 


These ceruses are common. 
Massinger, City Madam, iv. 2. 


Oil of tansy, a volatile oil distilled from the leaves and 
ips of Tanacetum vulyare.— Oil of tar, a volatile oil dis- 
tilled from tar,— Oil of theobroma, a fixed oil expressed 
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trocaryum vulgar 
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ail, rock 
oil (oil), v 
E. huiler 


paper or silk.— 2. To anoint with oil. 
reuder smooth by the application of oil; lu 
bricate: as, to oil machinery; hence, figun- 
tively, to render oily and bland; make smooth 
and pleasing. 
Thou hast a tongue, I hope, that is not oifd 
With flattery: be open Lovera Melanci MAL 
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jgment ground 
kulor). 1. A pigt grou 
see or and paint.—2. A painting 
See oil-painting. 
i 1 , lubricator ; 
up), 1. m mach., & 
cheap (1 pe glass or metal, used to hold 
which is distributed au- 
the parts of the machine to be 


aay #2, rose.) Oil of roses. 
oilai In every pounde of oil an unce of rose 
3. To Ypurged putte, and hange it dayes seven 
|: le Jn sonne and moone, and after oilderose 
ite We may baptize and name it. 
gun Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 156. 
wa dl-derrick (0il’der‘ik), n. An apparatus used 
; Apain for mineral oils. It is a strong 
ioden frame, from 16 to 20 feet square at the base, which 
i ie of heavy sills of oak or other suitable timber, 
J Fi a maa the top, which is from 60 to 75 feet 
r Bald: a re te eils le corner parts are made of heavy 
il thes Fo manka usually about 2 inches thick and 10 canes 
ue, S Mired together at right angles, and bound to each 


thet Wy eros 

“r by cross-pieces and diagonal bi i ris 

tieatraete ; races. A ladder i 

ae side, extending from the bottom to A 

lth frame, Mee pulley supported in the upper part 
oll-derrick and its accessories are used 
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a spar or out- 


tributing oil when towed by a vessel, 
of M. Gaston Menier employs a pump disch: 
the water-line, througha i 
also taking oil 


oil-distributer of C 
Signal Office consists of a hollow me! $ R 
diameter, which holds about 14 EAE 
afloat and held in a nearly fixed 
surface of the water by 
has an upper and a lower valve, both of whi 
justed to permit water to flow in through t 
the oil displaced by the water to flow out t 
per valve, ¢ 
acts sedi) Be preag 10g, over the surface of 
in a tenuous film, which is suffici avant 

from breaking, an icient to prevent the waves 


oil-dregt, v. t. [ME. oyl dregge; < oil- 


oil-dregs (oil’dregz), n. pl. [< ME. *oyle dregges; 


oil-dried (oil’drid), a. Exhausted of oil; hav- 


oil-drop (oil’drop), n. The rudimentary um- business 


oiler (oi/lér), n. 1. An appliance for distribut- of selling oil. 
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rigger, the oil slowly filtering through tl 7 oil-pump 
has been followed by a variety of iven oe: This which they preen and * 
oil-bags placed in water-closet pip Ms prising X en and dress their plumage; the 


and dey 


es for dis- 
ui tributer 
arging 3 

ries of outboard pipes, eens 
tacle, and mingling it with the 
ite of expenditure o 
3 gage, and is regulated H 


elm a $ s 
A Itis a highly developed and spe- 
A sebaceous follicle, present in the great, 
ole 3 y of birds, See ent under elaadochon, 
vith green (oil’grén), n. A color between green 
f oil is in. aNd yellow, of intense cl a nite mod 
ptain ‘Townsend’ of tho Ù valve. The €rate luminosity ae Ee 
4 ownsend o > Unite ates Qj s ; z 
of the United States oil-hole (ol’hdl),n. One of the small openin 
le | ) à > sma je 3 
ce in machines to allow the dripping of oil 
relatively on parts exposed to friction, 
cliche gn Be li-li), adv. Tn an oily manner; as oil; 
a ad- jn anner or presenting ti d 
elower, and Unt SOE presenting the appearance of 


, hrough the up- 
a rate controlled by the adjustment, The ail Olily bubbled up the m 
3 ere. 
Tennyeom, Gareth and Lynette, 


the sea 
d this takes from them their chief power oiliness (0i’li-nes), n. The quality of being oily; 
$ b ’ 


unctuousness; greasiness: oleagi 5 
a une í greasiness aginousness, 
cover or smear with the dregs of a oe Y aek eee si i Ae 
g . 3 n, in which oil can be heated 
Then oyld i sembles ti COPPET V ieimirak RE 
And saufly may thi whete in K behe aes cept tae ee ne PRET ee 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, E. T. $.), p. 18. 


The oi 


eten inches in 
gallons of oil, and is kept 
fi position relative]: 

an air-chamber, hatte 


for harm. 


ker a spout resembling that of an ordinary 


oilless (oil’les), a. [< oil + -leza.] Destitute of 
oil; without oil. 
He compares the life of a dying ma i 

> e a g man to the flickering of 

ae. oillez3 lamp. The A mertean, IX. in. 
My o#l-dried lamp and time-bewasted light oillett, n. See oilet. 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night. oilman (oilman), n.; pl. oilmen (-men). One 

Shak., Rich. IL,i. 3, 221, who deals in oils; one who is engaged in the 

of ie 

producing or 


< oil + dregs.) The dregs of oil. 


ing its oil spent. 


bilical vesicle of some fishes. Science, V. 425. 


ing oil to the bearings or rubbing surfaces of Oil-mill (oil’- 


machines. Types of such devices in common use are — mil), nd, 
sponge gage yen oil and fastened in boxes or cups, Any crush- 
in} s where the re regularly touched by parts to ing- ind- 
be lubr ed; wicks which transfer oil by EDA action Bro? ae 


from eptacle to a part otherwise inaccessible while ing - machine 
moving ; cups provided with pet-cocks from which the oil for express- 
drops slowly npon pars wyetcn canoni be safely reached Mg oil from 
r > in action; tubes ending radially from channels g s its 
i ink-pins to the central axes of the cranks, distributing seeds Se, 
the oil by centrifugal force; ete. wan S; ete. 
An oil-ean, generally having a long spout Such mills 
red at the outer extremity, used by an at- © Common- 
ly of the type 
of the Chilian mill (which see, under mill1),— 
2. A factory where vegetable oils are made. 
oil-nut (oil’/nut), n. One of various nuts and 
seeds yielding oil, and the plant producing them. 
(a) The butternut of North America. See butternut. (b) 
The buffalo-nut or elk-nut, Pyrularia oleifera, of the Al- 


Oil-mill, Heater, and Press combined. 
a, mill; 0, heater, heated by steam-jacket; 
c, hydraulic press; d, pump which works the 
press; ¢, main driv 


A 


Spring-viler. 
shell; 4, internal elastic reservoir for oil; c, 
may be compressed. B. a, metal bodys ð, 
may be removed for replenishing with 


Broughton's Oiler. 

A. a, outer protectin, 
thumb-piece, by which 
spring ; ¢, screw-nozle, which 
oil. 
tendant for supplying oil to parts of engines or 
other machines.— 3. An operative employed to 
attend to the oiling of engines or other ma- 
chinery.—4. A vessel engaged in the oil-trade, 
or in the transportation of oils. [Little used. ] 
—5. An oilskin coat. [Colloq.] 

As the tide and sea rise, the huge breakers get heavier, 
until finally they dash over the stands ; some of the more 
daring still stick to their chairs, and with oilers and rubber; 
boots defy the waves. Scribner's Mag., V. 681. 


i iʻlèr-i il + -ery.] The com- y 
oile a ee ee par shaped drapeike frait, an inch ong, is imbued with 
oilett, n. [Also oillet, œlet, oylet; < OF. oillet, an acrid oil. (c) The anre lp ent es of p Att 

oeillet, F. œillet, dim. of OF. œil, F. ail, eye: see oiloust (oi et [< oi y; 

eyelet, an accom. form.] 1. Same as eyelet.— : cece 

2. An eye, bud, or shoot of a plant. 
oil-factory (oil’fak’t6-ri), n. A factory where 

fish-oil is made. 
oil-fuel (oil’fa’el), n. Refined or erude ae: 

leum, shale-oil, grease, residuum tar, or similar 


Branch with Male Flowers of Oil-nut (Pyrularta oleifera). 
a, the fruit; 4, a leaf, showing the nervation. 


mountains. The whole shrub, but especially the 


ishes to protect painted surfaces had been used 
POTAE iitteenth century, at whith time the invention 
of adry, colorless, and sufficiently liquid vehicle compo 
of linseed- or nut-oil mixed with resin is attributed to the 


substances, used as fuel. ter Van Eyck. 

i Aora terar- noted Flemish painter : 

oil-gage (oil’gaj), n. A formof hydromeset st i ainted in oil-colors. Oil-paint- 
rangod fon testing the specifie gravity oF OOS) tno cononiy ete Per N a 
a $ rame, a 
Gil pani (oleae n. The inflammable gas and S mixed with white a Bato 
vapor (chiefly hydrocarbon) obtained by pass- oj]-palm (oil! pim), n. A palm, Eleis Guincen- 


sis, the fruit-pulp of which yields palm-oil. See 
Eleis eRe Eases benne 
oil’plant), n. i F 
fn the golden is ai na fice oll press (PS) essential oils from seal 
i size made of boiled O0- ing vegeta e 5 S 
; i th a it: . Itis commonly of a very sim- 
eed-oil and chrome-yellow and applied wi me Bee re bya ae or hydraulie 


int where it is ` ple type $ 
e-yel- S w e. 
only slightly tacky, echromeyel- press, See cut on following pag 


Sol oil” n. In mach., a pump to 
low is added so that the gold may 5 il-pum (oil purap), a phe op 
ecient “il M Ee) B ith., the uropy- raise 0) from a PoE. discharge it upon ; 
gial gland of ede ‘hich secretes the oil with ajournal. £E. 4. 


ing fixed oils through zed hele it may be 
used for oses of illumination. 3 
ilding (oil’ail’ding), n, A process of gild” oi]-plant 


€ 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


oil-ring (oil’ring), n. In 
seal-engraving, a ring with 
a small dish on top to hold 
oil and diamond-dust. It is 
worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is sim- 
ly allowed to rotate in the dish 
ie replenish the engraving-tool. 
oil-rubber (oil’rub’ér), n. 
In engraving, a piece of 
woolen cloth, 6 or 7 inches 
long, rolled tightly so that 
the roll is from 2 to 24 
inches in diameter, tied 
with a string, and touched 
with oil. It is used to rub 
down too dark parts of engraved 
work, or to clean a copperplate, 
The same object is accomplished 
by the use of a small piece of 
cloth held on the forefinger, or 
ofa bit of soft cork dipped in oil. 
oil-safe (oil’sif), n. 
mable oils. 


oil-sand (oil’sand), n. 


ing. See petroleum. 


count of 

pleasure, Camelina sativa. 

Siberian oil-seed. 
oil-shale (oil’shiil), n. 


the rock. 


Galeorhinus. [California.] 


oilskin (oil’skin), n. 


with sweat. 


of w. 


measures, 


E tain holy oil; a chrismatory. 


and so called because oi 
ing its rubbing-surface. 


ae 


polishing. noD ; 
P (ou Eton) A t; pret. and pp. oilstoned, N 2 TS voit 
toning A p oilstone, n.] To rub, or Cf.ointment.] Same 

r polish by rubbing, onan oilstone. as ointment. Chau- 


n. 


es 


oil-ring 


A tank for storing inflam- 


1t consists of a sheet-metal vesselhaving a | AITA 
sheathing of wood and some intervening material that is a oil-tree (oil’tré), n. 


poor conductor of heat, as asbestos, mineral wool, ete. 

The name given in the 
Pennsylvania petroleum region to the beds of 
sandstone from which the oil is obtained by bor- 


oil-seed (oil’séd), n. 1. The seed of the Ricinus 
communis, or castor-oil plant; castor-bean.— 
2. The seed of Guizotia Abyssinica, a composite 
plant cultivated in India and Abyssinia on ac- oil-tube 
its oily seeds.—8. The plant gold-of- In bot., a longitudinal 


Shaly rocks containing 
bituminous matter or petroleum in sufficient 

nantity to be of economical value; shales or ojlway (oil’wa), n. 
clays in which a considerable quantity of or- passage for oil to a part, 
ganic (hydrocarbonaceous) matter has been as a hinge, to be lubri- 
preserved and is diffused through the mass of cated. 


oil-shark (oil’shiirk), n. A fish, Galéorhinus 
syopterus, a small kind of shark. See cut under 


z 1. Cloth of cotton, linen, 
or silk, prepared with oil to make it water-proof. 
Such cloth is much used for water-proof gar- 
ments.—2. A garment made of oilskin. 

There were two men at the wheel in yellow oilskins, and 


the set faces that looked out of their sou'westers gleamed 
W. C. Russell, Jack's Courtship, xxviii. 


oil-smeller (oil’smel“ér), n. 
pestende to be able to locate oil-bearing strata, 
and to locate positions for successful well- Appearing as if oiled; resembling oil.—3. Fat; 
boring, by the sense of smell, and who makes a E 3 peol TS: Mats 
a profession or trade of this pretension. In the 
earlier history of petroleum in the United States, this 
kind of quackery was much more common than now. 
o pane (oil’spring),”. 1. A spring the water 
Gina ich fontaine more orlessintermingled oily 
ydrocarbonaceous) matter.—2. A fissure or, ipøly 7 ati SeA ; 
e aAa oan which bituminous matter ingly and smoothly sanctimonious; blandly 
(petroleum or maltha) oozes. 
The petroleum of the ot-springs of Paint Creek has had 


its home in the great Conglomerate at the base of the Coal- 
Proc. Amer. Philol. Soc., X. 42. 


oil-stock (oil’stok), n. A vessel used to con- 


oilstone (oil’ston), n. A slab of fine-grained 
stone used for imparting a keen edge to tools, 
is used for lubricat- 
3 ( Fine oilstones are 
ften made of novaculite, a fine-grained variety 
EY artz Black oilstone, a variety of Turkey stone. 
a ston one eee SuM one sited and wash- 
zi It is ı nding ether su ti f 
3 tical nus eunents and reachin ; EAN 
rass or gun-metal, for polishing fine 
watchmakers on pewter nes in pol- 
Oilstone-slips, small pieces of oilstone 
lapidary into such forms as to adapt them to 
‘of the various objects on which they are to be 


e given less top rake, and may then be 
J a Rose, Practical Machinist, a 81. 
. A small stove in which 
with cither flat or circular 

are provided with portable ove: 
or broiling, for heating flat-irons, ete 
are little more t 
ww te J 


A receptacle for stor- 
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mals are made into oiled leather or wash-lea- 
ther. ; 

oil-temper (oil’‘tempér), v. ¢. To temper (steel) 
by the use of oil instead of water or saline so- 
lutions. See temper. 

oil-tempered (oil’tem’pérd), a. Tempered with 
oil. Seo temper. 

Bars of oil-tempered and untempered steel. 
Science, III, 724, 


oil-tempering (oil’tem’pér-ing), n. The pro- 


e 
cess of tempering steel with oil. See temper. 

oil-tester (oil’tes’tér), n. 1. A machine for 

v testing the lubricating properties of oils.— 2. 

i= Aprocess oran apparatus for ascertaining the 

=F jie -————{ temperature at which the vapors from mineral 


oils will take fire. 

a, a, a boxes: è the gi]-tight (oil’tit), a. In constructive mechanics, 

pump; c, the pipe by which * i a ge Sess Ke 

MND ete pitted from noting a degree of tightness in joints, ete., that 
the pump to the ram of the wil] prevent oil from flowing through between 
toa the juxtaposed surfaces. 

The lower end of the shaft passes through an oil-tiyht 
stufling-box. Rankine, Steam Engine. 
1. The eastor-oil plant. 
See cut under castor-oil.—2, Same as illupi.— 
3. Same as oil-palm.—4. The Chinese varnish- 
tree, whose wood yields 
an important oil. See 
Aleurites and tung-oil.— 
5. Probably the stone- 
pine, Pinus Pinca (Isa. 
xli. 19). 

(oil’ttib), n. 


eanal filled with aro- 
matie oil, especially 
characteristic of the 
fruits of the Umbellifera. 
A 


Sometimes called 


oil-well (oil’wel),». A 
boring made for petro- 


leum. This is the name by 
which such borings in vari- 
ous oil-producing regions, 
and especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, are most generally des- 
ignated. Borings which are 
unsuccessful, or which do not 
furnish any oil, are called dry 
wells. See petroleum. 

oily (o'li), a. [< oil + 
-y1.] 1. Consisting of 
A person who oil; containing oil; having some of the quali- 
ties of oil: as, oily matter; an oily fluid.— 2. 


Oil-tubes. 

1, in the fruit of Fænienlie 
piperitum, marked with black. 
2, in the leaf of ALrrties copri- 
nis, transverse section (with oil- 
reservoir or), highly magnified. 


greasy. 
This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 575. 
A little, round, fat, oily man of God. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 69. 


4, Figuratively, unctuous; smooth; insinuat- 


pious; fawning. 
If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To speak and purpose not. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 227. 


> I know no court but martial, 
No oily language but the shock of arms. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 


She had forgiven his pharisaical arrogance, and even his 
greasy face and oily vulgar manner. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, xiii. 
Oily bean. See beani. 
oily-grain (oi/li-gran),. Same as benne. 
oimet, interj. [< It. oime, ohime (= NGr. ùüué, 
oie; cf. Gr. edh alas! ay me!: see 02, and ay 
me (under ayŻ).] Alas! 
Oimee! Iam afraid that Morphandra hath a purpose to 
retransform me, and make me put on human shape again. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 5. 
oinementt, n. [ME., also oynement, oygnement, 
< OF. oignement, an 
anointing, < oigner, 


ery as are made 


cer. 

I tell the for-sothe 
thou may make other 
mens synnes a pre- 
cyouse oynement for to 
hele with thyne awene, 
Ha , Prose Trea- 

[tises (E. E. T. S.), 
[p. 36. 


oinochoë (oi-nok’- 


n lamps of specjal 


jetroleum. 6-6), n. ‘op. 
_ænochoë; Gr. 


olvoc, wine, + yen, 


ointm 

7 8 
is antiq nt 
a three. 


pour.) ng 
anapa with 
orming a y 
c a mou 
single handle on ; 
dipping wine fr 
ing-cups, 
Ointt (oint) 
i 7 Ut, 
oint (< L. unotus) l x 
anoint, unction T j 
Lord shiel 
Oint thir 5 


Syl 


2. To admini 

©. 10% 1nister ext 
ointing-boxt, n A an 
tration of re u Lused i 

t x ati i 
ointment (ointment) 0% Meaty 
< o + -ment orl 

unctuous preparati val 

a ha aaaf LON Of sate: n 
to be casily applied to ue a cong 
gradually liquefy oiski 
In American pharm; 
which are of simil 
tence and lower 


) of oinemen!* later g 
ti q. 


ain hayj 

erature, 4 i 

We wonde a eg 
e.o >r more, if Ki S 

how they dare thus oyle cus inge bet i 

tion with the corrupt , 

PA pt and put 


tum sulphu 
and benzoi 
ment (ur 


unguentum ant 
1 th lard or simpl 
emetic ointment, ta 
ointment, 
tum atrop 
Sune as b 
Ine), CX 
Benzo’ 


benzoin in the proportion of eight to one by = 
called Menzotninat oe benzoated ar a j 
S rcurial ointment.— Boric-acid ointment f 
idi borici), boric acid and paraffin.— Calma | 
ointment (unguentum calamine), prepared calamin wt 
benzoin ointment or simple ointment, Also called Tir. 
, Same as subchto 
ointment.— Cantharides ointment (unate f 
cantharidis), cantharides with wax and either oliredla f 
lard and r Also called Spanish-jly ointment—Car 
polic-acid ointment (unguentum acidi carbolici sizi 
ointment with the addition of carbolic acid.— Carbontt 
ed-lead ointment (unguentum plumbi carbonatis) ct- 
bonate of lead and simple oh penzoin CE Met! 
robin ointment (unguentum chrysar 
and benzoin ointment.— Citrine ointment. an 
intment (unguentum i 


ide ot t, but with l 
ide ointment, na ointment d 
tom), merui 


ple ointme 
calypti), 01 
ment (unguen 
with nine parts of 
ment (ung 
oil of almond 


dide of pot 
—Iodoform ointmen 


ment an a 
ent( 7 ous AN | 
oard and yellow wa D Oinen a 
as mercurial ointment Be 
(unguentum hydrar 
] t 


g 
opium (u 

ang the addit i 
(unguentum Pe 
fresh Tear Tia F 

um ni EAA 
Mra Jard to wh 
um Staphisagria s 
heat,—Oleate-O 


ti), equal parts of ae 


onde a 


ul Y 
coarse thelr guelan $ 


low oxid of 
intment, 
mt (un- 
and 
ent 
mercury 
tment. 


of oil of 
er. Also called 
tum sabinæ), 53- 
uentum, or unguen- 
allow wax in the DEO; 
el and the addition of 
a the base of various 
forms ga 


tramonii), ox 


tmon! 


n 5 t.— 
drargyTl 


hu- 
sulphu- 


sublim: 

e-of-lead 0: 
cid, subace 
(unguentum aci- 


jd with nine parts of ben- 


cat icis li- 
{ an a (unguentum picis 
plsi one NT ointment (WF rtarated-anti- 
deat Tp yellow T oae Same as 
"i s wih -emetic tment (unguentum 
le) intent, ta mopacco onti entine oint- 
a al oin to co and lard Tot turpentine, resin, 
ordered orebinthine) Oil "ointment (un- 
ent ( gaeth e ared tard. TUE tty, and simple 
por An) impuro oxi One unguentum _veratri 
pas eatr 0 tment (od lard.— Yellow- 
ak amane and sin ple snbqunguentum Noa gai 
gees eee of mercur; ee Lape zine-oxid 
a aon ent. Samoas Zne Fai) oxid of zinc and ben- 
ny gas sacle (unguentum zinci oxidi), 
on otm iB 
Taa b ‘6 4 ie. 
tinal ae n A Middle English pee ot use 
aae || ehte Niadle English form of host” 
el, ct An obsolete spelling © oys! 7 aon 
ire i "Middle English variant of oak. 
ri = j Arn 
hte Mr [Origin obseure: usually said to have 
i i 0k orig. used by Andrew Jackson, Sev enth 
inte weydenoi the United States, as an abbr. of All 
ee | Correct spelled (whether through ignorance 01 
nae humorously) oll Korreet; but this is doubtless an 
‘Cains | invention, Another statement refers the use to 
Wmitet Old Keokuk,” an Indian chief, who is said to 
Hinges | tare signed treaties with the initials “O. K.”] 
nats | Alright; correct: now commonly used as an 
iirealt J fatorsement, as on a bill. [Colloq.] 


okel m A Middle English form of oak. 

tke? (6k), n. [= Bulg. Serv. Wall. Hung. oka 
=Pol, oko, < Turk. oka, a certain weight.] 1. 
ATurkish unit of weight, used also in Greece, 
ul to about 2¢ pounds avoirdupois. 

It (mastic gum) continues runni ) 
Ase and drop alg in September: Dut then ies. uot 


fool; the apiece 
E best is called Fliscari, and sells for 


are Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 4. 
a i. A variant of aukl. 
th A aal English form of oaken. 
ian] as m-an), a. [< Oken (see def.) 
ean na or pertaining to Lorenz Oken, a 
howt, 9 aan T (1779-1851). Okenian body, 
2 an body, primitive kidney, or protone- 


ienie (ö'ken-i 
2 mina} n [< Oken (see Okenian) + 
an, eral, Same as dysclasite. 
qu» Uso okur, olin, okyr 
» 80 okur, okir, oky) 
anye 2 
W. ocker = Dan. aager = 
ae uit, es 
+ woker = OHG. wuo- 
_ A _ S 
Pa Sedia , MHG. wuocher, 
: , aee gain; akin 
0 L. augere, in- 
Usury. i 


Onesse mic) 


doh 
arbonak 
natis) ca 


soe want 
Gitical p kel serwe make. 


ed, Furnivall), p. 236. 
of ocher. 

» also okerar (=D. 
a pace wuocherer, 
Rock are), < oker, 
houre,” 


sayd 
ou lede thy ae ya: 


m 
Hode (Chila’s Ballads, V. 58). 
> ME., < oker1 + -ing1.] 


kini 


` A vulcani 
a ` 
eral way Ae mixture 


resin with 
as an insulatin 


oe 
D 


3 ll continued ; of long conti 
Musk-okra, H. Abelmoschus, Be E longed existence ; pri mg continuance or pro- 
Musicon ete ee he ee aimber-seed. Wild old friendship. well-established ; aa, old custome; an 

- Ol, An abbreviation of Olympiad. 


cas Olacinee 


- olanin (6’la-nin), n. 
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fast and West Indies, 
States, ete. See gumbol. tts seeds y 
oil, not, however, extracted on a comme A n 


tive scale, and it produces a fiber apparently sui 
r c iber appare suitable 
agging, etc. See Hibhizcus and ADA ne 


old 


y: been so composed, and go clever, 
Thackeray, Virginians, xxxv. 


anding or continuance, (a) Begun 


the southern United Theo, who has alwa: 


and so old for her age. 
5. Of long st 
long ago and sti 


Thon hast fastid É 7 
I wolde aoe on mete: site Š 
For olde acqueyntaunce vs hy-twene, 
York Plays, p. 150, 
h. Lev. xiii. 11, 
Prov. xxiii, 10, 


-0l. [An arbitrary abbr. of L. ol(eum), or of E 
(alcohol A chem., a termination somewhat 
loosely used for various ¢ ; ce 
coil’ or ‘alcohol.’ Tt should be applied’ anon 

brant ce SA applied strictly onl 
to alcohols, hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocs j y 
cerol, mannitol, quinol, ete. areena aa ey 

(ol-a-sin’6-€), n. pl. [NL (Endli 

acl : e «Ph. (NL. cher, 

1836), < Olax (Olac-) + ~inee.} An order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous trees and shrubs, „7 The King shall sit without an otd 
type of the cohort Olacales in the series Disci “TOCIT, and intruder, 
jlore, typified by the genus Olaz, and charac- ©- Of (some s 
terized by the dorsal raphe, partially or com- '2Uance or 1 
pletely one-celled ovary, usnally one-seeded 
fruit, and valvate petals. It includes about 275 spe- 
cies, of 4 tribes and 61 genera, widely dispersed through- 
out the tropics, with a few in South Africa and southern 
Australia. They are erect, climbing or twining, usually 
with alternate undivided feather-veined leaves, flexnous 
petioles, and small greenish, yellowish, or white flowers, 

olamic (0-lam’ik), a. [< Heb. ‘élam, eternity, 
con, < ‘dlam, hide, conceal.} Pertaining to or 
enduring throughout an eon or eons; lasting or 
continuing for ages; constituting or measured 
by a period or periods much exceeding in length 
any historical measurement of time; eonian. 

But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic sabbatism. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIIL 778. 


I : K L. ol(eum), oil, + an- 
(imal), animal, + -in2.] One of the ingredi- 
ents of the fetid empyreumatie oil obtained by wy 
distilling bone and some other animal matters, Ple dislike it. Shak., T. N., i. 5. 119. 
Brande. y : f 8. Dating or reaching back to antiquity or to 
Olaz (õ'laks), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1749), socalled former ages; subsisting or known for a Jong 

in allusion to the unpleasant odor of the wood; time; long known to history. 

< LL. olax, smelling, odorous, ¢ L. olere, smell: His elders war of the alde state, 

see olid.] A genus of shrubs and trees, type And of thaire werkes sumdel he wate. 3 

of the order Olacinew and tribe Olacew, known an Holi) Hood (SSE Sy Dee 
by the three antics en Gene and the It was said by them of old time, Thou shalt Bouki 
drupe almost included within the calyx. There 5 : ERANT 
are about 30 species, natives of Australia and tropical Asia a ma oie ina ie TOA AB NCLES ay or elerte, migs 
and Africa. ‘Th re smooth evergreens, often climbing ae oaths anal tha cals of the ata sen station ues 
or thorny, usually with short spikes or racemes of small ENEDA willing A hiaeont AT, 

flowers in the axils of two-ranked leaves. 0. Zeylanica is e g R. W. Dizon, Hist. kitas ot Eng., xix. 
the malla-tree of Ceylon, Its leaves are eaten in curries, A > af ae 


and etid, salty wood is used as a remedy in putrid 9, Ancient; antique; not modern; former: as, 
Foyere. the old inhabitants of Britain; the old Romans. 
old (öld), a. [Also dial. ald, auld, oud, aud; —10. Early; pertaining to or characteristic of 
< ME. old, ald, eld, < AS. eald, ONorth. ald = the earlier or earliest of two or more periods of 
OS. ald = OFries. old, ald = D. oud = MLG. time or stages of development: as, Old Eng- 
LG. ald, old = OHG. MHG. G. alt = Icel. ald- lish; the Old Red Sandstone. 
(in comp.) (also aldinn) = Goth. altheis, old; Ophidia are not known in the fossil state before the 
orig. pp-, ‘grown, increased’ (= L. altus, high, older tertiaries. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 208. 
deep), with suffix -d (see -d?, -ed?), of the verb 11, Former; past; passed away; disused; con- 
represented by Goth. alan, nourish, = L. alere, trasted with or replaced by something new as 
nourish, > ult. E. aliment: see aliment, alt, ete. a substitute; subsisting before something else: 
For the pp. suffix, ef. cold, of similar forma- as, he built a new house on the site of the old 
tion.] 1. Having lived or existed along time; one; the old régime; a gentleman of the old 
full of years; far advanced in years or life: school; he is at his old tricks again. 
applied to human beings, lower animals, and Qld things are passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
plants: as, an old man; an old horse; an old come new. ee 
tree. Seeing that ye have put off the old man yin ae i te a 
and have put on the new man. ‘ol. iii. 9, 10. 
Why, woman, your hasans a la ee a 
12. Long known; familiar; hence, an epithet 
of affection or cordiality: as, an old friend; 
dear old fellow; old boy. 
Go thy ways, old lad. Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 181, 


An old leprosy in the skin of his fles 
Remove not the old landmark. 


The great drag 


the Devil and ee cast out, that old serpent, called 


(b) Experienced; habi paige 
HS pps i ; habituated: as, an sld offender; old in 
t distarber, a dayly in- 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
pecified) standing as regards con- 
apse of time. 3 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 150, 
; ecent; having been long 
existed long: as, an old house; 


7. Not new, fresh, orr 

made; having 

an old cabinet. 
Ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat ye 

until the ninth year. š ENIE E eee 
Old Northumberland House, too, was all ablaze and a 

centre of attraction, First Year of a Silken Reign, a “o. 

Hence —(a) That has long existed or been in use, and is 


near, or has passed, the limit of its usefulness: enfeebled 
or deteriorated by age; worn out: as, old clothes. 


Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, Deut. viii. 4. 


When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long. Ps, xxxii, 3, 
(b) Well-worn ; effete; worthless; trite; stale: express- 


ing valuelessness, disrespect, or contempt; aa, an old joke; 
sold for an old song. 


Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and pea 


The olde annoien EE nesai no ayteZ, 
The lorde lufly her by lent, as g 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L. 1001. 


For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 


The inaudible and molest foot of time 
5 7 em. 
Steals ere we can effec | All's Well, v. 3. 40. 


Shak. 
; ge: noting the length of 5 A ime; 
dine os aane ct Sears that one has lived, 13. Ooo zat he former ase hence 
or during which a thing or particular state of antiquated: as, an old Logy. 


j R { t and worthy man, but of the old 
things has existed or continued; of the age of: He is a very hones! ani Ah man Da On e LAA 


aged: ana child three months aig ja house a : a Pare high: an intensive now us edo nly 
century old. old art thou? when preceded by another adjective a on 
And Pharoah said unto Jacob, How old ar fine old row; a high o 


Gen. xlvii.& tensive force: as, 4 
atPariswhich time. [Colloq.] 

Madam, you must come 
vi 6. coil at home. 


erial Library 
book in the world. 
Ten Great Religions, 


There is a papyrus in the Imp 
M. Chabas considers the oldest 
J. F. Clarke, 


to your uncle. Yonder ’s old 
YShak., Much Ado, v. 2. 98. 


ifo: old breaking of neckes. of 
3. Of or pertaining to the latter part of ute: We shay her Tf it be not good the Devil is in it. 2 
peculiar to or characteristic of those T ” past, Tt has been stubborn weather. ve old 


advanced in years. 


ao olde age. 


or that which is, well 
And therfore lete us praie amon, 


e work at sea; I fear 
‘oni SE Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 7. 


mest them. 


TR Bot o to Virgins in ov Syms Liaaee ners’ ee we Brewer, Lingua, ii. 6. 
TI rack thee with old orem Pempest, i 2 309. Mar = me dletom, E at Chess, iii. L 
4. Having the judgment or good sensa atape EREE ianea Roses 
son who has lived long and bas ie as, New for ot a ane ones ae weed a 8 
ore a agar ea ssitandire. See cl O14 Bog, DOS} Pogi aient 
I never knew so young @ body with oe Pen 164. Hotie T aope (b) The mass of 
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old 4100 


@ new continent, consisting of North and South Amer- 


ica.—Old Court Party, Sce court,—Old Dominion, _Precociousness. 


Seo dominion O1d lish. (a) See English, 2. 0) The O d-field birch, The American variety of the 
form of black letter used by English printers of the six- white birch, 


See cut at 


old-field lark. 


Same as field-lark. 


teenth century. 
Din English af Dea irteenth Century, aA ane Same as loblolly-pine. 
Old Ephraim, tho grizzly bear, Ursus horribilis. [Western - ish ôld-fö’gi sh), a. {< old fogy + 
Pie Oa ee Rae EO Ona Ola Boratan oao RA or characteristic at an old iaie 
See s.— A , , ; RTOS cept anythi A 
humorous mames for the devil. ld Inju theoldwifeor behind the times; slow to accept anything new, 
long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis.—Old japan, Latin, old-fogyism (6ld-f6’gi-izm), n. [< old fogy + 
ath He Sou Het Oe lady, a pognua moti, -ism.] The character or views of an old fogy; 
ormo maura: an inglish collectors: name,— an. sa far 9 i 9 i Te are 
(a) Sev man. (b) In mining, ancient workings: a term fondness for old or antiquated notions and 
used in Cornwall. (c) A full-grown male kangaroo, [Aus- Ways. ER 7 
tralia.]—-Old mustache, Nick, oil. -See the nouns.— o]d-gentlemanly (6ld-jen’tl-man-li), a. [< old 
Old One. See Old Harry.—Old Probabilities, the chief Gentleman + -lyl.] Characteristic of an old 
signal-oficer of the Signal-service Bureau; sometimes ~“ $ AR 4 siaN 
called Old Prob. [Collog., U. §.|—Old Red Sandstone, gentleman. 
See sandstone.— Old salt, an old and experienced sailor. So, for a good old-gentlemantly vice, 
—Old school, a school or party belonging to a former I think I must take up with avarice. 
als or having the Cues arona oy OU) of a Byron, Don Juan, i. 216. 
y p: as, a gentler of t school, — AETA 5 / SAT i a 
School Presbyterian, See Presbyterian. — Old Scratch. 0ld-grain (öld'grān), n. A name given to dark 
Seo Old Harry.—Old sledge, a game: same as all-fours. Spots and discolorations on leather, arising 
— Old song, a mere trifle; a very low price: as, he gotit from imperfections in tanning, exposure to 
mri a aa CERN ow a pone HRe ae dampness, mildew, ete 
style, Testament, etc. See the nouns.— ‘om, 4 r=) x En aE 
Res cty of English gin.—Old wife. (a) A prating Oldham (61l’dam),x. [Named from Oldham, its 
old woman; as, old wives’ fables. (b) Aman having habits original place of manufacture, in Lancashire, 
or opinions considered peculiar to old women. (c) Anap- England.] <A coarse cloth in use in the middle 
pas aar enny ENA a eulmney apor ages. 
cowl. ee oldwife,— or: See world.— The moe = =i 5 
old Coveuant TEATA Theold gentleman. See oldhamite (ol’damat), n. [Named after Dr. 
gentleman.—The old masters. See masterl.=Syn. 1. Oldham, director (1862) of the Indian Geological 
mien Elderly, Old, ete. SEIS Eh 9, and 10. Ancient, Survey.] Native calcium sulphid detected by 
uve aragua ors. esa nent ), pristine, original, primi- Maskelyne in the Busti meteorite. It occurs i 
old-aged} (old’ajd), a. [< old age + -ed2.] Of iso optically isotropic, and is hence inferred tobe ten 
or pertaining to old age; aged. [Rare.] metric in crystallization. 
Olde-aged experience goeth beyond the fine-witted Phy- Oldhaven beds. In Eng. geol., one of the divi- 
losopher. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. Pons of dae Toan Bocen: The group so designated 
[ 6ld’kl6 ‘me 5 ies at the base of the London clay, and, although only fror 
old clothesman (old klorHz HED) v IX ola 20 to 40 feet in thickness, is highly fossiliferous. Be 
clothes + man.] A man who purchases cast- old-light (o1d’lit), a aaa a Eav oring tho 
off garments, which, after being repaired, are “O14 faith pera aac we sanitigeall aN EFIE 
offered for sale. Those too bad for repair are sold to 1 z hist f F al oth EPEN 51 Tae hada 
per-makers, torn up tomakeshoddy, or sold for manure, €¢¢/¢8. hist., favoring the principle of a connec- 
olden! (ol’dn), v. [< old + -en1.] I. intrans. Hon poten the Gaon and HE pune The 
3 = is x ‘Old and New Light Controversy” in the Burgher and 
To Oy old 3 EUS CS ee older appearance Antiburgher churches regarding the province of the civil 
or character; become affected by age. magistrate in matters of religion, about the end of the 
His debates with his creditors . . . harassed the feelings cighteenth century, led to secessions from these bodies 
of the humiliated old gentleman so severely that in six 4 the formation of the Old Light (or Original) Seceders, 
wooks he oldened more than he had done for fifteen years II. n. Eccles., a person holding old-light doc- 
efore, P ackeray, Vanity Fair, xviii. trines. 
TI. trans. To age; cause to appear old. old-line (old’lin), a. Of the old line or direc- 
olden? (6l’dn), a. [< old + -en?, an adj. suffix tion of thought or doctrine; conservative: as, 
irreg. attached to an adj.) Old; ancient. an_old-line Whig. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, oldlyt (old‘li), adv. Of old; in the olden time. 
Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal. _ Ellis, Letters (1525-37). 
Sage Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4.75. old-maid (old-mad’), x. 1. The house- or gar- 
Oldenlandia (ol-den-lan’di-i), n. [NL. (Plu- den-plant Vinca rosea. [West Indies.]—2. A 
mier, 1703), named after H. B. Oldenland, a gaping clam: same as gaper, 4. 
Danish botanist who traveled in South Africa.] old-maidhood (ld-mad’hud), n. [< old maid 
A genus of Sermopetslous plants of the order + -hood.] The state or condition of an old 
Rubiacew and the tribe Hedyotidew, known by maid; spinsterhood. 
the many minute angled seeds, narrow leaves, Marriage for deliverance from poverty or old-maitdhood. 
aaa sti mes: and four stamens. There are about George Eliot, Essays, Analysis of Motives. 
Species, tropical and subtropical, mainly Asiatic. They 9]d-maidish (Old-ma‘dish), a. [< old maid + 


Every drawer in the = i 
e eth aimcalte, cake erent purenti to be enera. | [Prov. Eng.] 
Jerks; then, all must close again, with the same fidgety Old-man’s-eyebrow (0ld-manz-i’brou), n. An 
reluctance, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. Australian species of sundew, Drosera binata. 
BO. Tonan of the old style or old school; old-man’s-head (old-manz-hed’), x. Same as 
characterized by antiquated fashions or cus- 9d-man cactus. > See Cereus. 
toms; suited to the tastes of former times. oldness (6ld’nes), n. The state of being old, in 
. look on Chaucer as a dry, old-fashioned wit, ®2Y Of the senses of that word. 
ving. Dryden, Pret. to Fables. Old-saidt (61d’sed), a. Long since said; said of 
'hioned flowers. ., Old. Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 
old-school (old’sk6l), a. Of the old school; of 
88. earlier times; as originally or formerly estab- 
of lished, propounded, or professed; old or old- 
fashioned. 


Saar a Adam, according to this old-school Calvinism, was the 
quiet, old-fashioned little servant-gin of twelve Federal” 


ederal Head, the representative of his race. 


( . opia. 
= sons ition of being old-fash- ol ps 
to what is now past or out oldster (old’stér), n. [< old + -ster, after young- 

characteristics formerly ster.] 1. An old or dish person; a man past 
nal.— 2, Conduct middle life. {Collog.] 


“Squaw (old’skwa), n. Same as oldwife, 1. 
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bn 


Pa 


rising Europe, Asia, and Africa, in contradistinction to or demeanor resembling that of an old person; 


are slender, erect or spreading, smooth, and branchi eii * Š ee iscus, and others of the same g laters 
mnala, with opposite leaves, nud nected orrose pani. 8h.) Like an old maid? characteristic ofan {Afsana Bermudas ] (An Australian ae 
apa flowers. O, umbellata is the Indian madder or shaya- Old maid. armatus. [Port J okoo N oe ea weed: grass 
aa As Child, don’t be s ise and old-maidish. ld-witch grass. A ¢ illare, having 
oew (öldü), n. The ballanwrasse. [Proy. 3 Aha Dary conten. 8. (Davies.) North Tee: Tanit auae 4 
i nan fs Seas > aes q panicle. | (ol 
aes 2 old-maidism (6ld-ma‘dizm), n. [< old maid + very effuse compound pani ish), a, Í 
2 oid faced (tuts), a, Having an aged look “ism.] The ete or Santen Stas an old old-womanish (oltre oF Be eat of a2 
i maid; advanced spinsterhood woman T ASt. 
"Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls Lae Ee S ste . old woman. vice. 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. pid nan oA aoe ) n. The southernwood, 4r- © a CETTE old-womanish tooth John Allee 
S Shak, K. John, ii. 1. 259. asia sbrotanum. a i To A Sydney rans-bit UA 
1d-fa, = 3 öld- TE " 5 x 74 ur J- ia 
T E eond o hond), a 1. Formed Clematis — 2. Rave aS Sane as old-woman’s-bitter (Old-™ {west m 
7 quated: ar a ee ia Sringe-tree. [U.8.]—4. A species of Equise- 1. Same as mage, Witte i 9 
: re 3 tum; also, sometimes, one of species of other tree, Citharenylon Cm p O: tho ; 


old-world (old’wéerld), 4s 


olet, n. 


I know o; 
boys drunk, 
2. In the ] 


years’ st 


: asters who have 
Britis} 
anding, 
I became the Ww 
1e first to resist the tw 


Navy 
org 
tl 


7 Ma 
old-time (öld'tim 
the characteristic, 37 @ 
school; of long sty Oe 
Oldtime ana honoured caq ; 
. ian 4 Hinto i S like 
old-timer (614-477; a ane Eng, Rave 
© views and ab a 
ae i Customs ofp hy 
person who clings iS of for or tae 
hought now obsolete habits any a 
mad dae nanlinousy doep, OH.) ay 
f deed arisen another Tare that in th i 
Isig, len, 
Stree = Music an hee 
posit io nue has long Occupi : aa Xt, 
S on; one Who hag op © a giver ii 
profession, ete, [Colloe yo. old į A Dla 
In reply to his last rem k L] "y 4 
man, that most of mE said, « i 


a = BAN 
now? US old-timers u Bu 


yo 
You eal ly 


eer New Pap call ya 

oltwifs (old wif), n: p aren ie Shy 
1e ong-tailed sea-duek Wives i Ot} 

thefamily 4 <, Hareg ). | 


nd the subir 


ge is a 
ray tints, 
\ 


NS 


Oldwife (Harelda glacialis), 
(Male, in full summer plumage; female in the background) 


long tail-feathers do not exist, and the reddish parts se 
replaced by gray. The oldwife breeds in the aretiere | 
gions, both on sea-coasts and on large inland waters amis 
winter is generally dispersed in temperate regions. Jis | 
lively, voluble duck, having a kind of song; itisanėspt 1 
diver and a rank feeder, and the flesh is not savory, The i 
nest is placed on the ground; the eggs nre 0 on ea 
ber, drab-colored, and about 2 inches long by ua vi 
Also called old billy, pa rany, old Injun, dd miiy e= P 
squaw, and south-southerly. | 
3 In iehth., one of several different fst i 
The alewife. (b) The menhaden, [Local, y 
toothed herring. [Maryland.] (d) POON 
Iiostomus obliquus. [Florida.] o (Southern 


eee oat d ‘i i fashione 
ago; antiquated; 0! 
Like an old-world mam 
Not to be molten out. 


2. Of, per 
World (Europa 


he € 


know? pe 


discovery of 
; pes. 
world ane ‘fiadle 
L. oleum, 
Ik termination 


ole. i 
chem. 


Saad Fis Northern Travel, v. 43. N. A. Rev, CXLIIT. 19. nifeance. See -! 8 
d 2, Ant d, Antique, ete. See ancient!. old-si 51dei"ted- ee 
ditechoadenes) m -sightedness (6ld’si’ted-nes), n. Presby- Olea ( 


he Wir oat 
Oleacee an -duplic® 
: "upe and 1n 5 of 
oi anpi species, native 


emall trees 
ghey are ndivided 
and posite Unai. 7 
xew 287 wood, OPE jefly in axillary 
" able BM nt OWC gulata and v: 
5i all ater) O l 


Ge ieee] 
g atel F 
on talons sified py the ens and the 
A igs gnall © the two sta rules; the 
y yee entia wed DY t sth two ovules; 
ty got pete, each WI 4 tribes and 19 
y ao 5 ells es 300 specie 1 regions. They 
if) yl b gt embra d temperate ping, and bear 
OO pants, og warni £ eometimes a small bell- 
ae Satires Cip shrubs EO eg, usually 3 e an. 
x ar Pvgooth S ie stipules: hed corolla, large “ 
a Rett ea vith xa four-lober. rui 
gi 4 caly% Bo apune A 2 Pa 
a are ar parten, Try, OF ay Of or pertaining 
te mee A hits); j 
; i : 
i eos O mies nl. [< Oleacina, 
Pa hg yain EN family of gastro- 
iy | ad us, Gattis 
ir Oe cel Glandinide _ F. oléagineus 
ah) Bert ame as ee al [= 
R fo Cean pais): “ith suffix -0us, Cte., 
LF fgos O ieaginoso (WEY Ty, CML. oleago 
mi (le? pe It. leaginco, ouly, Si Se 
j ohh Pg, als0 0 from the body of a 
an an ag ser bed a oil: see oil] 
li (i estlen, < D vi; oily; unetuous.— 
Lig athe qualities Of OF» ffectedly po- 
th paring "Cie effusively and aue s 
2 Pang sanctimonious; oily. ? 
jon 8 7 bo snutes the responses ue Soe 
pie ak par PW, Farrar, Julian Home, x% 
yas $ ame The state 
: 5lé-aj’i-nus-nes), n. - 
, ness (0-1¢ aj 1- See s lit- 
lagi oleaginous or oily; oiliness, either i 
D, 7 
enil or guraty®. < L. oleamen, an oil- 
ë PETET Me . , 
dan (6 ei A liniment or 
a) ‘red from oil 
 Grumguent prepared from ot. ery 
: wander (ole an’ Cer), fi [= D.G. Sw, Dan. 
vader, CF. olgandre = Sp. oleandro, eloendro 
g, locndro, locndro = lt. oleandro (ML. 
Frinn, lauriendum, arodandrum), corrupt 
forms, resting on L. olca, olive-tree, and laurus, 
hel, of L, rhododendron : see rhododendron. | 
Any plant of the genus Nerium, most often 
] Y. Olander, the ordinary species, a shrub of 
‘an titr culture from the Levant, having lea- 
Fs they lance-shaped leaves and handsome deep 
ia | néexolored or white flowers. ‘The sweet oleander 
tiss  bS.ederum, a species from India with fragrant blossoms. 
te } _Telaves and flowers of these plants are poisonous, and 
te san the bark. Also called rose-bay. 
S Sander forn (0-lé-an‘dér-férn), n. A widely 
di- rae tropical fern, Oleandra neri iformis, 
sel Sia AEE eS fronds. 
i | Bee e a ete) n. (NL. (Cavanilles, 
etie, tad to tho Je irom a resemblance in the 
i ren of the oleander; < F. olé- 
i ee oleander.] A small genus 
of opie, They have i modiy restricted to 
s line colata ap:ereeping scandent jointed 
g i t two rows E noA fronds, with round 
i i danir e midrib, Six species are 
p NP Gi » 
w | kal aloid a n. [K oleander + 
Leander cathe E principle of 
n wates poo Puous, and very bitter, 
Yeo ie more freely in alcohol 
fe y 
j ENL. (Moench, 1802) 
è so named from Adam 
a rarian to D Adam 
a ay o Duke Freder- 
' 
sf 7 
oll 
tis 
Kh re the 
A J n 
E Thate m genus As- 
if q e Tay fl leaves, and rather large 
m 4 and yellow or pur- 
o! } h belongs to 


ls times ad 
thcifotia is ied Wea 

one Called New 
$ OW-bush of Victoria, 


&. It. oleastro 
a, the olive: seo 
in wild olive, Olea 
s ® genus Elæag- 

2 also called wild 


of 


or mercurial 
issolved in 


olecranarthritis (6-lé-kra-n 


olecranial (0-l¢-kra‘ni-al), a. Same 
olecranoid (0-lé-kra‘noid), a. 


olecranon (0-lé-krii’non), n. 


olefiant (0’lé-fi-ant), a. 


1, olefine (0’lé-fin), n. [< olef(iant) + -ine2.] A oleoptene (6-lé-op 


oleic (6lé-ik), a. 


oleiferous (6-lé-if’e-rus), a. 


olein (6’1é-in), n. 


Oleineæ (6-lé-in’é-é), n. pl. 


olema, n. 
olent, ollent, n. 


oleograph (0/1é-6-graf), 
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4101 ‘acti 

i-niér-thri’ tis), n, es S 
point of the elbow, + 
In pathol., inflammation 


ough: 


NL., < Gr. 2 éxpav he 
[NL., < Gr. oZéKpavow, the temperatare of 


apUpor, joint, + -itis.] 
of the elbow-joint. 


-oid.] A bad form for olecran 
fossa. See fossal. 


milk, a butter i. e 
buttermilk tenga iced which 


beef-fat is 
Also, in commerce, 


é ik), [< L. oleum, oil (see oil), + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or derived from oil. Also 
elaic.—Oleic acid, C13H3402, an acid which exists in 
most fats in combination with glycerol as a compound 
ether (triolein), and is obtained from them by saponifica- 
tion of the fats with an alkali. It is an oily liquid, hay- 
ing a slight smell and a pungent taste, and below 14° C. 
crystallizes in brilliant colorless needles. It enters large- 
y into the composition of soaps, forming with potash soft 
soap, and with soda hard soap. 

[< L. oleum, oil, 


+ ferre = E. beart.] Producing oil; yielding 
oil: as, oleiferous seeds. 

[< L. oleum, oil, + -in?.] One 
of the most widely distributed of the natural 
fats, the trioleic ether of glycerol, having the 
formula CgH;(CygH330o)3. It is a colorless oil at 
ordinary temperatures, with Jittle odor and a faint sweet- 
ish taste, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, It becomes solid at 21°F. It is not found pure 
in nature, but the animal and vegetable fatty oils consist 
largely of it. Also elain. 


et l 
ae : ias crystallized out, 
asolecranal, the parts which sti d 
[< olecranon +. mae hie imme these solidity wel 
tal, — ance has been ja 
Olecranoid es Slee y 
c f. E. a E S n proportion of fresh 
nIe = AT piece poe ccrdne ; xes with it, while th 
St th 3 elbow ponu of ü?evórpavov, the point making so perfect a areal yer eih butter to the mas, 
of the elbow, € wAfvy, the ulna (see cll, ulna), distinguished by taste trea neat it can scarcely be 
+ kpaviov, skull, head: see cranium.) A process ft strongly ele iii fresh butter, A refmed 
forming the upper or proximal end of the ulna got from lard by similar treatment from 
In man the olecranon forms most of the greater sigmoid Called simply oleo, ier 
cavity of the ulna, is received in the olecranon pelle oleometer (0-lé-orn’e-tér), n [< L. ole i 
the humerus during extension of the forearm, and receive Gr. uiTpov, measure >”. [S L. olcum, oil, 
the papitata ie dee SLL Ss It forms the ascertaining the weit ain eerily: for 
bony promine 1e back of the ell Be 8 2 we purity of oil; 
anconeus process. See cut under forearnc: hA called ogee x F 7 Me 
: [= F. oléfiant, < L at 0 Con), n. [< L. oleum, oil: see oil. 
oleum, oil, + -ficúre, make (see Sy)J Bonnie fod obtained by the distillation of a Ta 
or producing oil.—Olefiant gas, the name originally oleo-oil sle and lime, 
given to ethylene or heavy carbureted hydrogen. It D f 11 (0°lē-5-oil), n. A deodorized low-grade 
a compound of carbon and hydrogen in the proportion -=Ù used as an adulterant of dairy products 
expressed by the formula CoH4, and is obtained by heat- aNd for other purposes. Also called SA 
ing $ BUEN two measurer sulphuric acid andone lard and oleo. [Trade eae T called neutral 
of alcohol. was discovered in 1796. It is rless Sy ajaaa S 
tasteless, and combustible, and has an A ES oleophosphoric (0"16-6-fos-for’ik), a. [< L. ole- 
a It is i called rom ois property of forming with ae oi, ae phosphoric.) Consisting of olein 
chlorin an oily compoun oH 4Clo), ethyle ic i nd phosphoric acid: ie a y re 
or the oil of the Dutch chemists. ), ethylene dichlorid, contain ihe tee to a complex acid 
r ‘tén), n. Ss 3 clan Pp 
general name of hydrocarbons having the for- Oleoresin (0^1 E n, TE E 
mula CyHen, homologous with ethylene: so resina, resin: sée resin.) 1. A natural mixture 
called from their property of forming oily com- of an essential oil and a resin, forming the vege- 
pounds with bromine and chlorin, like Dutch table balsams.—2. In phar., a fixed or volatile 
oil or liquid. oil holding resin and sometimes other active 
matter in solution, obtained from ether tinc- 
tures by evaporation. The oleoresins used in medi- 
cine are those of Aspidium or male-fern, capsicum, cubeb, 
iris, lupulin, ginger, and black pepper; the last is nearly 
the same as the substance long known as oil of black pep- 
per, a by-product in the manufacture of piperina. 
oleoresinous (6lé-d-rez’i-nus), a. [< olcoresin 
+ -ous.] Of the nature of oleoresin. i 
Dissolving any oleo-resinoua deposit in a little rectified 
spirit. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 289. 
oleosaccharum (6lé-6-sak’a-rum),n. [¢L. ole- 
um, oil, + NL. saccharum, sugar: see saccha rum.] 
A mixture of oil and sugar, which is somewhat 
more miscible with water than oil alone. 
Oleose (6’lé-ds), a. [< L. oleosus, oily: see ole- 
ous.) Same as oleous, 

It’s not unlikely that the rain-water may be endued with 
some vegetating or prolifick virtue, deriv’d from some sa- 
line or oleose particles it contains. 

Ray, Works of Creation, 1. 
oleosity+ (6-lé-os’i-ti), n. [< oleose, oleous, + 
(NL. (Hoffmanns- -ity.] The property of being oleous or fat; oili- 
egg, 1806), < Olea + -inew.] A tribe of the ness; fatness. Ay 
order Oleacee, distinguished by the fruit, a Heweny ai 
drupe or berry with a single seed. It contains is cleosity Aah his suscitability. 
11 genera, of which Olea (the typical genus), Phillyrea, i B. Jonson, alehemise fi. 1. 
Osmanthus, Chionanthus, Linociera, Notelea, and Ligus- epee T. huileux = Sp. Pe. It 
trum are important. oleous (0’lé-us), a. [= F. huileus = sp. Fg. it: 
See ulema. oleoso, < L. oleosus, oily, < oleum, oil: see oil.] 
[Appar. a form of e yar Oily; parne the nature or character of oil. 
which is represented in E. by eland (D. eland, Also oleose. 
; Te ; i he eland. Tt is not the solid part of wood that burneth, but the 
Ee oe : sos a a Deere. oleous moisture thereof. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 820. 
ee commaunde hem to KL e med =soys 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 24. oleraceous Cee K Te ee 
Their beasts of strange kinds are the Losh, the Olen, resembling herbs, py Te sei 
the wild horse. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 479. alexanders.) In bot., of the nature of a po 
of herb; fit for kitchen use: applied to plants hay- 


olent (d’lent), a. [< L. olens (olent-), ppr: i Ee 
olere, smell. Gf. odor, ete.] Smelling; scented. ing o6Cturally Oleri ku ūr-al-i), adv. With 


The cup he [a buttery] gaie at By Piper breast 
Open to gnat, midge, bee, and moth as wen. r 
Š Ert z Browns: Ring and Book, I. 128. 


reference to olericulture; in olericulture. 
arf Kales.— De Candolle does not bring these 
5 RE O as offering true types, and in this 
1. An abbreviated form of erhaps he is right. Yet, olericulturally considered, they 3 
i $ -oìl. ra distinct. Amer. Nat., XXII. 807. 5 

oleomargarin.—2. Same as oleo-oil. y are quite : $ 

n. [< L. oleum, oil, + Gtericulture (ol’e-ri-kul’tir), m. [K L. olus, i 
A picture produced in oils “(o7¢;-), a pot-herb, + cultura, culture.] Ingar- 
to that of lithographie ening or agriculture, the cultivation of plants 


having esculent properties, particularly such as 


Ear] wae raph-y ‘b 
oleographic (6/lé-6-graf’ik), a. [< oleograph-Y are pot-herbs._ è 
EET. OF or portalning (lear PHY, ap, oF (OID Se ke elltaeh| hs 
olorrapiy Cern Da 1 Theartor “N fnn Pyrrhula vulgaris. Also olp and blood- 
process of Saag oleographs. ive olp. Dy ok qe pact ars ae 
Ol hy differs from chromo-lithography ony, oltact (OU DEBS i Colere, smell, fas 
panera a a mere yulgar attempt as imitate oil P00. freq. A tera ae eee 


oleo (0/16-0), n. 


Gr. ypáģew, write. ] 
by a process analogous 
printing. 


c. Brit, 


ing. cere, make: see 
2.A i tt, foridentifying There is SE PEE oa E 
. A process, devised by Moffatt, tor a 
oils ie the study of their characteristic Jace-like Though every a act ite tibras, I. L 742. 


faites when Heating oh ne (oriegana et: olfaction (oktak shat) of smelings an 
rin), n. [< L. oleum, oil, 1 il; scent. 
granular solid fat of a slightly yerfat of cattle? 
obtained from the leaf-fat or CM i es E 
so named by the inventor of the e A 
reparation. fat is first carefu = 
Ree iupurities, as bits of flesh, etc., and then thor 


tail 
with the 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle ction, Haridwar 
ogee Bees rae 


= 


ETE 
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oligarchic (ol-i-giir’kik), a. [= F. oligarchique 
= Sp. oligdrquico = Pg. It. oligarchico, < Gr. 
bAnapyixcs, pertaining to oligarehy, ¢ 6A:yapyia, 
oligarchy: see oligarchy.) Pertaining to or of 
the nature of oligarchy or government by a 
few; administering an oligarchy; administered 
as an oligarchy or by oligarchs; constituting an 
oligarchy. 
The Iéraion . . . would stand in the oligarchie quarter 


on the low ground near the agora. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 357. 


olfactive 


olfactive (ol-fak’tiv), a. [= F. olfactif = Pg. 
olfactivo; as olfact + -ive.] Same as olfactory. 

olfactometer (ol-fak-tom’e-tér), n. [< L. ol- 
facere, smell (see olfact), + Gr. pérpor, mea- 
sure.) An instrument for measuring the acute- 
ness of the sense of smell. 


Dr. Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht, . . . has constructed an 
instrument which he calls an olfactometer. It consists 
simply of a glass tube, one end of which curves upward, 
to be inserted into the nostril. A shorter movable cylin- 
der, madeof theodoriferoussubstance, fits over the straight 
end of this glass tube. On inhaling, no odor will be per- 3 4 eee : 
ceived so long as the outer does not project beyond the oligarchical (ol-i-giir’ki-kal), a. [< oligarchie 
inner tube. ‘The further we push forward the outer cylin- Fal Poi Relating to oligarchie government ` 
der, the langer will be the scented surface presented to the ia $ “sti vot lick al a) 2 C Severn ; 
in-rushing column of air, and the stronger will be the odor e haracter istic of oligarehs.— <. onstituting an 

oligarchy; oligarchic. 


perceived. Setence, XV. 44. 1 y; irel ) 
olfactor (ol-fak’tor), n. [< L. asif *olfactor (ef. oligarchist o igär-kist), ne K oligarch-y + 
fem. olfuctrix), one who smells, <olfacere, smell: =ist.]_An advocate or supporter of oligarchy. 
see olfact.] The organ of smell; the nose. oligarchy (0l’i-giir-ki), n. ; pl. oligarehies (-kiz). 
[Rare.] j å (= F. oligarchie = Sp. oligarquia = Pg. It. oli- 
ea 4 garchia, ¢ Gr. dAtyapxia, government by the few. 
thy e, Sir Spirit, were anything more than the % +37, = tice Me ria > 
ence of anouactor, Twond offer sain pinch [of snuff). < òhiyoc, few, + àpxew, rule. Cf. oligarch.) A 
Southey. formof governmentin which the supreme power 
fak’to-ri), a. | f=F olfac- is vestedin the hands of asmall exclusive class; 
(ol AE D anand Pare Eee also, collectively, those who form such a class 
4 = It. of 3 b 


p. Pg. t 5 7. 
*olfactorius (i. neut, as a noun, a smelling- oe pody. nE ii eee 
i y re, S IS fact. e have no aristocracies but in contemplation, all oli- 
r A A ), euciiaere, Sman Ber eyna] garchies, wherein a few rich mon domineer, $ 
0 Oe m atts oS So) = > urton, Anat. of Mel., p. 213. 
otherwise pertaining to olfaction; having the 3 g 
sense of smell or providing for the exercise of 


that faculty: as, an olfactory organ. The olfactory 
nerves, present in nearly all vertebrates, are slender fila- 
ments in man, about twenty in number, arisi 
under surface of the olfactory bulb, or term 

rhinencephalon or olfactory lobe. The lob 
hollow, being a tubular process whose cav] 
ous with that of the prosencephalic ventricle, and it is 
of much greater relative size in the Jower than in the 
higher vertebrates. In the latter the olfactory lobes are 
uced to a pair of solid flattened bands, like bits of 
tape, and improperly receive the name of olfactory nerves, 
which properly appum only to the numerons filaments 
arising from the bulbous end of the so-called olfactory 
nerves, penetrating the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone through numerous minute foramina, and ramify- 
ing through the Schneiderian mucous membrane of the 
nose. Also olfactive. See cuts under Elasmobranchit, en- 
cephalon, nasal, and Petromyzontide.— Olfactory angle, 
in anat., the angle formed with the basicranial axis by the 
lane of the cribriform plate.— Olfactory bulb. See 
b.— Olfactory crus, the rhinocaul.— Olfactory fo- 
ramina. See foramen.— Olfactory glomeruli. See glo- 
merilus,— Olfactory lobe. See lobe, and cuts under 
brain, optic, and sweus.— Olfactory pits. See pit.—Ol- 
factory tuber. Seetuber.— Olfactory tubercle. Same 
as caruncula mammillaris (which see, under caruncula). 


II. n.; pl. olfactories (-riz). The organ of 
the nose as an olfactory organ: usually 


In the Greek commonwealths the best definition of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy would be that in the democracy 
political rights are enjoyed by all who enjoy civil rights, 
while in the oligarchy political rights are confined to a 
part only of those who enjoy civil rights. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 290. 


oligarticular (0l”i-giir-tik’w-lir), a. [< Gr. 
osiyoc, few, + L. articulus, a joint: see articu- 
lar.] Confined to a few joints, as an arthritis. 
oligemia, oligzemia (ol-i-jé’mi-ii), n. [NL. oli- 
gemia, < Gr. dAiyoc, little, + aiza, blood.] In 
pathol.. that state of the system in which there 
is a deficiency of blood. Compare anemia. 

oligiste (ol’i-jist), n. [< F. oligiste, so called 
as containing less iron than the related mag- 
netic oxid; < Gr. oA/z070¢, least, superl. of o// 
few, little.] One of several varieties of native 
iron sesquioxid, or hematite. 

oligistic (ol-i-jis‘tik), a. [< oligiste + -ie.] Of 
or pertaining to oligiste, or specular iron ore. 

oligistical (ol-i-jis’ti-kal), a. [< oligistic + -al.] 

Same as oligistic. 
oligocarpoust (0l’i-g0-kiir’pus), a. [< Gr. dZiyoc, 

few, + xapréc, fruit. } In bot., having few fruits. 
Oligocene (ol’i-go-sén), a. [< Gr. ò2íyoç, little, 
+ Kawéc, recent.) In geol., a division of the 
Tertiary series, including groups formerly 
classed in part as Upper Eocene and in part 
as Lower Miocene. The rocks classed as Oligocene 
are partly of fresh-water and brackish origin, and partly 
marine. They are especially well developed in the Paris 
basin, in northern Germany (where this name was first 
proposed by Beyrich), and in Switzerland. The important 
formation known as the Molasse belongs partly to the 
Oligocene. The vegetation of that period was varied and 
interesting, and indicative of a decidedly warmer climate 
than that at present prevailing. Beds referred to the 
Oligocene extend from Florida through to Texas, and are 
characterized by the presence of Orbitoides mantelli, a 
widely distributed foraminifer. 

The so-called Oligocene deposits . . . were originally 
called by Conrad, who first characterized them, the Vicks- 
burg beds, and by me have been designated the ‘‘ Orbi- 
toidic,” from the great abundance of Orbitoides Mantelli, 


their most distinctive fossil. 
Heilprin, U.S. Tertiary Geol., p. 3. 


Oligochzta (0l’i-g9-ke’tii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
dAtyoc, few, + yaizn, long hair, mane.] An order 
or a class of chwtopod annelids, including the 
earthworms and lugworms, or the terricolous 
and limicolous worms: so ealled from the pau- 
city of the bristling foot-stumps or parapodia. 
The Oligocheta are abranchiate, ametabolous, and monc- 
cious. ‘They have been divided into Terricolæ and Limi- 
cole, and also into four orders bearing other names. The 
term is contrasted with Polychaeta. Also Oligochætæ. See 
cut under Nais. 

oligochztous (ol“i-go-ke’tus), a. Having the 
characters of the Oligochata. 

oligocholia (ol’i-go-ko’li-4), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bdtyoc, few, little, + yo2#, bile.] In pathol., 
scantiness of bile. 

oligochrome (ol’i-go-krom), a. and n. [< Gr. 
bivos, few, + ypõpa, color.) I, a. Painted in 
few colors: especially applied to decorative 
work: as, oligochrome decoration of a building 
or a room. 

If, n. A design executed in few colors. _ 
oligochromemia, oligochromemia (ol’i-g9- 
kr0-mé’mi-it),n. [NL. oligochromamia,< Gr. 4i- 
Yoc, few, little, + xpaya, color, + atua, blood.) In 

pathol., seantiness of hemoglobin in red blood- 


.] 
Same as olibanum. 


Ind a, and locally use 
Olid} (olid), a. [< L. olidus, smelling, emittin 
_ a smell, < olére (rarely olére), smell: see olent. 
Bene a strong disagreeable smell. Sir T. 


Of which olid and despicable liquor I chose to make an 
re. 3 Boyle, Works, I. 688. 
i-dus), a. [< L. olidus, smelling: 
l-ous.] Same as olid. 
n obsolete form of elephant. 
an’drus), a. [< Gr. oAtyoc, 
-), a male (in mod. bot. a sta- 
vdpoc, thinly peopled, of same 
ing few stamens: ap- 
has fewer than twenty 


[< Gr. dttyoc, 
ew-flowered. 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


7 oligo 
oligoclase (0l’i-66., 
KAdatc, q Re 
triclinic felds 
feldspar, 
oligocystic 
Tew, + Kboric, blai 
fie tage adder 
mors, Ysts or cayi ieg: 8 


oligocythemia, oli 


the’mi-i), n. 


vines 
(ol 1-£0-sig/ n 


Nola conditi 
E a paucity of oO! t 
: G0don (0l’i-g5-dony € 
ew, + odote (dope? i 
colubriform sery 
i godontida 
dia, Ceylon, i any. tego 
Oligodontidas (017) S boring ing tts an || 
Oligodon (-odont-) 485 a i 3 | 
form serpents, 
related to the Ç 


era and about 4 
ground-snals ae 


v7-) = 


T8, 
x A s ga-lak’tis 
Gr. ó2íyoc, few, little S Tak’ti.g), n 
l ] In pathol áa (atar), 
secretion. *» Scantiness dt 
oligoglottism (ol’i-¢5-e1o4/;, 
voc, few, + yAdrra, tonene a a)n, 
STE Rod new tongue (see glotti [ 
Slight knowledge of languages Oht 
oligomania (ol1-g5-mi’ni-i) > [Rar 
le few, little, + pavia, maces 
Mental impairment which is especially ay 
in only a few directions: nearly eq Y Cviden 
monomania. y equivalent i 


Thereasons.. . aresufficient ite 
of the term olégomania Tor monomania S Mesa 
S - Medical Nears 1p 
oligomerous (ol-i-gom‘e-rus), a. [4 Gr, bhu 
few, + pépoc, part.) 1. Having few seeme 
of the body, as a mollusk, Hurley, [Rare = 
2. In bot., having few member i 
oligometochia (0l/i-gō-me-tō'ki-ä), n. (Nk, 
< GT. oniyoe, few, an peToxý, a participle.) Spar 
ing use of participles or participial clauses in 
composition: opposed to polymetochia, Ane. 
Jour. Philol., TX. 144. 
oligometochic (0l’i-go-me-to’kik), a, [€ alij- 
metochia + -ic.] Containing or using but fer 
participles. Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 150. 
Oligomyodi (ol’i-go-mi-0'di), n. pl. [NL, (Gr 
ddiyoc, few, + pic, muscle, + gj, song) A 
group of birds nearly equivalent to Mesomyoli 
opposed to Acromyodi. Usedby Sclaterin1ssissasth 
order of Passeres, covering the Haploiphone, Hara 
and Desmodactyli of Garrod and Forbes, and Bea nit 
ing eight families — Oxyrhamphide, Tyranni say mf 
Cotingide, Phytotomide, Pittide, I hilepittide, 
læmidæ. <n 7 
oligomyodian (0li-g9-mi-0/di-gn), 
oligomyoid. = Ee ‘op oligniit 
oligomyoid (01/i-go-mi’oid), 4: [Pr Ds aiet 
g ; Tn ornith., hayme, 
ode: see Oligomyodi.] REN pe sys 
a 5 
imperfectly differentiatet = «rds of the ortt 
applied to a lower series 


Passeres, such as the Clamator a 
and synonymous with mesom 


, Sames 


rd 

agga S 

P Gi ar) t 

< oligon erp 

CS onate ie 
i 


i-gō-mî-01 


gG-nit); 1 { 
ety of siderite or 
ser cent. 0 


oligon-spar (oli ene z rag 
oligonspath, ] 

fea ue G. spath, spar dyrus) 
oligophyllous (ol 180 
fow, + ġt22on, a leat. 
leaves. Ae 


l B 
oligospermous(° a 
bene plot, nee bots BO. pl. a | 
omépya. seed.) I ore): j An ee 

Haare (01i-g0-SP>  “seed-J ipte het 
Oligosporea p06; mi hi 

gosp ow, + 979% 49 the Tor ae A 
Gr. 0%iy06, ’gehneider P cote! " KE 
name given ans of the Bente numbed 
Eue SUE a smal fi ea) a 
cysts produce (i4;-g6-5P¢ o OlgO 
oligoy ore artaning the Oli 
a. Of or R member of g rus) G g 

Rae jorous (011-6 oe 
oligospor o grópa * 

? 
rean. 


us 


ʻ5-nu 
m ? 
nse 


[< Gr. 


5), 7 i% 
) tamen’: 


of ‘sS 


< Gr. iyot, 
Taving few at a 
By to birds which lay 
gS z 
sed. < 
E i < Gr. 02yo, 
ea Deficiency of 


Gy, aacyoc, few. 
SLs. (Gr. OAL 08, LOW, 
a Otol: scantiness of 
vation of urine. : 
if sere def.) A sort of hunt- 
a Braai vith the 

ue , also oglio, W1 

sammerly 2180 09 

pa up -a in words adopted 
ror *olia = Sp. olla = 
an earthen pot, a 
a medley, = OF. 
1. A savory 
f ingredients, 


t Olinda i 


mnogie Eo 
otio lO pistako OF -? 
oE T pastinado); Ic 
or pron. ol’ Yi), 
d or stewed, 
t: see olla.) 
t variety 0. 
ete. 

the table, and all the re- 
n lessand lower than an 


sored meat, herbs; 


rbot, 
Works (ed. 1835), I. 703. 


r! den, 
tothe Mulberry Gare y 
g spanish Olio, by b peach Spain. 
fh tat was with my ~~ Pepys, Diary, TV. 145, 
9, Amixture; a medley. Pree tine.” bes given 
` his “Sejanus” and “Catiline, has giver 
T an this de atari mixture of comedy and 
ate Dryden, Essay on Dram, Poesy. 
3, Amiscellany; a collection of various pieces: 

hefy applied to a musical collection. 
ighant} (ol’i-fant), 2. 1. An obsoleto form 
; ‘i diphant—e, A hunter's or warrior’s horn 
mule of ivory: used in the middle ages, more 
frequently as a decorative piece of furniture 

than as a musical instrument. 

tiprancet (ol'i-prans), n. [< ME. olipraunce, 
(praunee, pride, vanity (?); appar. of OF. ori- 
fa, but no evidenco appears.] 1. Probably, 
Wile; vanity, P 
met atyre y here avaunce, 

yxyng here hors wyth olypraunce. 
Nob, of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, p. 145, 


Thasin pryde & oliy i 
pr praunce his empyre he haldes 
Toast & fn lecherye, & lothelych werkkes. se 


ik r mee Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1349. 
wich potsterous merriment: a rompi 

t s; a romping- 

Fntocay, (Halliwell), ’ [Proy. Eng. | 

atrum), n. See alexanders, 1. 


ti), a. and n itori 
ine C + (CL. olitorius, of 
ls (aie a kitehen-cardener, or to ages 
$ 10 ‘itehen-gardener, < olus, kiteh- 
‘bs: see oleraceous.] I. 
m growing pot-herbs 
equivalent to kitchen- 
ounds kitechen-garden , 


he 
i Y 


ardener,” the first and 
use of t} itorie gar: 
OA a Olitorie gar- 


v enumerat 
€s a World 
infinite. of vul 
etbals evens short of 


Ay a} 


nus ‘of 


ge 
95 th 
A 


* Same as Ọli- 


olivaceus 
“001. and bot., of 


Va’ gh 
e 


an olive-green color; olive-gi 
fiycatchers, those members of the 7 


: donax. 
olivadert, a. [I 
OF. olivastre, olive-colored: see o 


olivastert (ol-i-vas’tér), a. 


olive (ol’iv), n. anda. 
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reen. — Olivaceous 


Ao ene Urannide whose pre. 4 te.—8, [ 
yailing coloration is olivaceous, They are very Pre olivary body of ae . In anat., the 
cially in tropical and subtropical Amerinn ee septs ie the medulla oblongata,—9, Ir 
A REE thet tee America, and gen. CONCH., an olive-shell,—1 G y 


Those 1 
States nearly all belong to the gener: hose of tein ed 


2a L ‘a Contopus a Ii. 
See the cuts under these words, aiid P ee 


[For “*olivater (2), < F. olivdtre, 
livaster.| Of 


a color approaching that of olive; olivaster, 


A train of Portuguese ladies, 


Renae olivader and sufficiently unagreeable, their complexions aoro a fine compact shrub, kor groan OUy leaf. 
< ony H : Evelyn, Diary, May 30, 1662, Spur rifala. Queensland Olive, Olea paniculata. — 
Aword olivary (ol’i-va-ri), a. [= F. olicaire, < L. oli. na- Wild olive preon- White olive, See Halle. 
1| from varius, of or belonging to olives, A + Olt . (4) The primitive form of the common 


< oliva, olive: 
seo olive.] R ; Olive: 


esembling an olive.— 91 
P i loin ad 
in anat., a ganglion of the oblongata lying is eit Bog è 


just laterad of the pyramid, and forming ai j 

ai the surface just below the pons. OTL ome a 
nucleus olivaris inferior with a covering and filling i 
white matter. Also called inferior olivary body, or infer io 
olive, and corpus semiovale.—Olivary eminence in Gite 
a small rounded transverse process of the body of the 
sphenoid bone, just in front of the Pituitary fos 


i i i i ossa, in re- 
lation with the optic chiasm. Also called olivary proc Le 
e338, 


or tuberculum selle.—Olivary fasciculus. See fasci 
lus.—Olivary peduncle, the whole mass of fibers enter: 


ing the hilum of the olivary body. 
[< OF. olivastre, F. 


olivátre = Sp. It. olivastro, < L. oliva, olive: see 
olive and -aster, here used adjectively.] Of the 
color of the olive; dull-green. 

But the countries of the Abyssenes, and Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny and olivaster and pale, are 
generally more sandy and dry. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 399. 
[<ME. olive, olyve, < OF. 
olive, also olie, F. olive = Sp. Pg. It. oliva, < L. 
oliva, an olive, not orig. L., but derived, with orig. 
digamma, ¢ Gr. é/aia, Attic éiaa, an olive-tree, 
an olive. Cf. éAaov, olive-oil, oil: see oil.] I. n. 
1. The oil-tree, Olea Europea, cultivated from 
the earliest times in Syria and Palestine, and 
thence in remote antiquity distributed through- 
out the whole Mediterranean region: in recent 
times it has been successfully planted in Aus- 
tralia, southern California, and elsewhere. The 
olive is of low stature (Some 40 feet) with rounded top; 


the trunk and branches are apt to be gnarled and fantas- 
tic, and the leaves are small and lance-shaped, dull-green 


1. Branch of the Olive (Oča Europa), with fruits. 2. Branch with 


flowers. a, a flower. 


above and silvery beneath; the general effect is that of an 
old willow. It is an evergreen, of great longevity and ad 
ductivencss, and thrives in poor and dry calcareous Ait 
sandy soils. Of the cultivated variety (0. sat wild 
twenty or thirty subvarieties are recognized. franches 
variety (0. Oleaster) has short blunt leaves, the tive'in 
more or less spiny, and a worthless fruit. It is at 
southern Europe as well as Asia. The Oe SoA 
ly sacred to Pallas, and its leaves were EE eran) 
wreaths among the Greeks and Romans. (See: b tits wood 
The value of the olive lies chiefly in the fruit ilin ) exudes 
also is valuable. _Olive-gum or Lecca-gum ( e t while 
from the bark, and was tomeny Ten ae o 
the bark itself has served as atomic. , 
2. The fruit of the common olive-tree, & small 
berry”), pluish-black in 
x tant source of 
in the form 


first soaked 
potash and lime to expel bitterness, an 


Olea, and phrases below: 4 i 
unripe olive; a color composed o: 


low-toned dull green 
as oliva, 1.— 6. A perforated 


of a satchel or traveling vag en it—7. A long 


stud or button passes ; e 
oval button over which loops of braid are pass 


as a fastening for cloaks, e 
ter- 


ae astard or mock olive, in Australia, Noteloa 
Bay olive,— fo 
laurel, Umbellularia Çi 


ose Kee def. 1); also, 
t various trees of other genera: i 
anguAifolia, Rhus Cotinis and 7 A P EAE 


(Daphne Thymelea): i sW 
AAA ); in the West 
tata; in India, 


the unripe olive; 
what yellow 
olive-tree, which in general effect is of a dull 
ashen-green, with 
oliveback (oliv 
thrush, Turdus swainsoni. 
in North America, and is one of 


the eastern parts of the United States, like the wood 
ed § s the - 

thrush, hermit-thrush and veery. reaver 

niformn olivaceous erior, . Theupper parts areof a 


olive-backed (ol’iv-bakt), a. Having the back 
olivebark-tree (ol’iv-biirk-tré), n. A West In- 


olive-branch (ol’iv-branch), n. 


oliver 


O. In ornith., the oys- 


ostrilegus. C. Swain- 


in India, Olea disten, (b) One 
Thymelen Sanainunda 
y est Indies, Bontia daphnoi- 
mericana, Terminalia Buceras, and T. capi- 
tt Putranjica Rozhurghii, 

. a. Relating to the olive; of the color of 
} olivaceous; of a dull, some- 
ish green; also, of the color of the 


distinctly silvery shading. 
-bak), n. The olive-backed 


It is widely distributed 
the common thrushes of 


the lower are white, tinged with 
tawny and marked with a profusion of blackish spots on 
the breast; the length is about 7 inches. ‘his thrush is 
migratory and insectivorous, and a fine songster ; it nests 


ila lays pale greenish-blue eggs spotted with 


olivaceous: as, the olive-backed thrush. 


i See 
oliveback. 


dian tree, Terminalia Buceras; also, one of other 
ecies of Terminalia. 


1 1. A branch 
of the olive-tree, the emblem of peace and 
plenty (in allusion to the “oliye leaf pluckt 

off” brought by the dove sent out by Noah). 

Peace, with an olire branch, 
Shall fly with dove-like wings about all Spain. 

Luste Dominion, iv. 4. 
Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine upon the walla of 
thine house, thy children like the olive branches (‘‘olive- 
plants” in the authorized version} round about thy table. 
Ps. cxxviii. 4, in Book of Common Prayer, 


Hence, in allusion to the last quotation— 2. 
pl. Children. {Humorons.] 
May you ne'er meet with Feuds or Babble, 
May Olive Branches crown your Table. 
Prior, The Mice. 
were hardly “quarters” enough for the bachelors, 
Ree those blessed with wife and AEAEE nehea, and all 


of make-shifts were the result. 
TEPI Harper's Mag., LXXVI 791. 


olived (ol’ivd),a. [<olive + -ed?.] Decorated 
with olive-trees or -branches. 


f old each olir'd portal smiles. 
pais T. Warton, ‘Triumph of Isis. 


ive-green (ol’iv-grén), n. See greent. 

oleae EA n. ouve cooki the stato 
of being olivaceous in color. Coues. 

olivenite (ol'i-ve-nit), n. [Adapted from tho 
orig. G. olivenerz (‘olive-ore’); < G. oliven, gen. 
(in comp.) of olive, olive, + -ite?.] An arseni- 
ate of copper, usually of an olive-green color, 
occurring im rismatic crystals, and also in reni- 
form, granular, and fibrous crusts. The latter 
forms have sometimes a yellow to brown color. Also 
called olive-ore, and the fibrous kinds wood-copper. 7 
olive-nut (ol’iv-nut), n. The fruit of species 


of Elwocarpus. ), mA fixed of expressed 


ive-oil (ol’iv-oil’ f 
oliva ot aes or pulp of the common olive. 


i id, inodorous, pale-yellow or eenish-yellow, 
TE 1E an E RSENS to the feel, EA incapable of 
combining with water, and nearly insoluble inalcohol, It 
is the lightest of all the fixed oils, and is of the non cre 
class. It is very largely used as a food. In conn ies 
where it is produced it is employed in cookery an Sates 
as butter with bread ; MEEA and Anota ie hae 

i salad-dressing. 
a chet ne in liniments, ointments, and plasters. 
e for lubrication, illumination, woolen- 
making. For the best oil the fruit 
ust before it is ripe senora L er 

t pressing, o 

The first p g. epel e 


iv 
oi 
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A large porous carthenware jar or jug in univer- 
sal use in the southwestern parts of the United 
States and Territories for holding drinking- 
water, which is kept cool by the evaporation of 
moisture through the substance of the jar.— 4., 
In archwol., a form of vase more properly called 
stamnos.— Ola podrida [Sp., lit. ‘rotten or putrid pot’), 
(a) A favorite Spanish dish consisting of a mixture of all 
kinds of meat, cut into small pieces and stewed, with vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables. 
I was at an olla podrida 
Was a brave piece of cookery, 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 
Hence—-(b) Any incongruous mixture or miscellaneous 
collection. 
ollam, ollamh (ol’am),”. [Ir. ollamh.] Among 
the ancient Irish, a chief master; a professor; 
a doctor: a rank answering to the degree of 
doctor in some study as given by a university. 
The ollam fili was the highest degrce of the or- 
der of ‘‘fili” (poets). 
An ollam or doctor, who was provided with mensal land 


oliver 


by the alternate action of a spring that raises the hammer 
nnd treadle-mechanism by which the foot of the operator 
forces the hammer down to deliver its blow. 


The oliver is n heavier hammer worked with a treadle. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX, 832. 
Oliver? (ol’i-vér), n. [A var. of elver, eel-fare.] 
A young cel. [Proy. Eng.] 
oliveret, x. [ME., < OF. olivier = Pr. oliver = 
Sp. olivera = Pg. oliveira, an olive-tree, olive 
(ef. ML. olivarium, an olive-yard, neut.),< L. oli- 
varius, of or belonging to olives: see olivary.) 
An oliye-grove; an olive-tree. 
They brende alle the cornes in that lond, 


And alle her oliveres and vynes eek. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 46. 


The two felowes that fledden he comen to their felowes 
that were discended vnder an olyvere hem for to resten. 


Merlin (E. E. T. S.), tii. 541. 
Oliverian (ol-i-vé’ri-nn), n. [< Oliver (see def.) 
+-ian.] Anadherent of Oliver Cromwell; an 
admirer of the character or policy of Cromwell. 
A cordial sentiment for an Oliverian or a republican. 
Godwin, Mandeville, xli. 
olive-shell (ol’iy-shel), n. In conch., any mem- 
ber of the Olivida. 
olivet (ol’i-vet), n. [Appar. < 
olive + -ct.] A false pearl; 
especially, in French indus- 
tries, a pearl of the kind manu- 
factured for export to savage 
eoples. Compare false pearl, 
Roman pearl, under pearl. 
Olivetan (ol’i-vet-an), n. [< 
Oliveto (see def.) + -an.] A 
member of an order of Bene- 
dictine monks, founded in 
1313, at Siena, Italy: the 
name was derived from the 
mother-house at Monte Oli- 
yeto, near Siena. 
olive-tree (ol’iv-tré), n. [< 
ME. olive-tre, oly{i-tree, ete. ; 
< olive + tree.) See olive, 1. 
olive-tyrant (ol’iv-ti’rant), x. Any bird of the 
subfamily Lleniine. 
olive-wood (ol’iv-wid), n. 1. The wood of 
the common olive. It is of a brownish-yellow color, 
beautifully veined, hard, and suited to fine work, being 
well known in the form of small ornamental articles; in 
Europe it is sometimes used for furniture. 
2. The name of two trees, El@odendron orientale 
of Mauritius and Madagascar, and E. australe 
of Australia. 
olivewort (ol’iv-wért), n. 
natural order Oleacee. 
olive-yard (ol’iv-yird), n. An inclosure or 
iece of ground in which olives are cultivated. 
Bx. xxiii. 11. 
Olividæ (6-liv’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Oliva (< L. 
oliva, olive: see olive) + -ide.) A family of 
rachiglossate gastropods, typified by the genus 
Oliva; the olives or olive-shells. The head is 
small, the siphon recurved, and the foot often incloses 
a part of the shell, and has cross-grooves on each side in 
front, separating the propodium from the main portion of 
the foot, The shell is long, with a short spire, a narrow 
mouth notched in front, and plicate columella; it is finely 


polished, and is much used for ornamental purposes, The 
species are numerous in tropical seas. See cut under olive- 


iA 
oliviform (6-liv’i-form), a. [< L. oliva, an olive, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form of an olive; 
8 ecifically. in conch., resembling an olive-shell. 
olivil, olivile (ol’i-vil), n. [< olive + -il, -ile.] 
A white, brilliant, starchy powder obtained 
from the gum of the olive-tree. 
olivin, olivine (ol’i-vin), n. [< olive + -in2, 
-ine2,| A common name of chrysolite, espe- 
cially of the forms occurring in eruptive rocks 
k teorites. See chrysolite. 
abase (ol’i-vin-di’a-bas), n. A rock 
sely allied to diabase, and also to olivin- 
gabh. According to Rosenbusch, olivin-diabase, of 
hich the essential constituents are plagioclase, augite, 
olivin, almost always contains a brown magnesian 
nd wn hornblende, especially in occurrences 
of Paleozoic age, and which are gabbro-like in 


; bbro (ol‘i-vin-gab’r6), x. See gabbro. 


-i-vin‘ik), a. [¢ olivin + -ic.] Per- 
resembling, or characterized by the 
(oy is 


of his making; 


ollent, n. See olen. 
ollite (ol/it), n. [< L. olla, a pot, + -ite?.] In 
mineral., potstone. 


rigid leaflets. 
bol de hierro, or tronwood, 

olograph (01’0-graf), n. 
holograph. 

-ology. [1.F. -ologie=Sp. -ologia = Pg. It. -olo- 
gia = D. G. -ologie = Sw. -ologi = Dan. -ologie, 
< L. NL. -ologia,< Gr. -odoyia, the terminal part 
of abstract nouns signifying the being or notion 
of what is denoted by a compound noun or ad- 
jective in -029yoç (-026y0¢ when the verb is taken 
as active, -d20yo¢ when it is taken as passive); 


An erroneous form of 


Olive-shell or Rice- 
shell (Oliva porphy- 
ria). 


speak, tell, gather, read, = L. legere, gather, 
of an 


Any plant of the 


pe 
Sei 
E 


ology (ol’6-ji), n.; pl. A aa articular 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


science or depa Olymp 
IY, geolog artment 
biology, ah Philology, wae owog 

eats ** SCO -olg Smo Roy 
CEM hich ends in 2loy.) logy, mg thay 
renee of know] ee) me tag 
arly.) Cage: : 

He hac 


La sn 
aie hAttering 
ineralogy, ae 


ology, m iid 
nd 


Now all the ology, 
paper, a x ake Follow ng 
lence ot aa crowd Upon a wite oun) He 
u bscription-hoope ith the De n 
8, pe 
Lowell, x ie 


Olor (5’l9r), n, 


\i 

. iar ~ 
genus of Cygnine or aa 
are white in Plumage 7 


Swan: 
an nage, wi 
a complicated aoe 
rope and Ameri 
and the Nort) pee 


and with 
Swans of Ev 
bianus, 


EET EN ee ee gee em To AER ae aT nae ee teen nee 


ican trumpeter, eas 
belong to this penne, cator, 
at trumpeter, Se: 
olp, n. See olf, 
olpe (ol’pé), n. [< Gr 
oAxy (see COSAP inj 
Gr. antiq.: (ay A le 


l genera 
with an even aS 
no spout, and having 
the neck more open. 
In some examples, as 
in the cut, the rim is 
trifoliate, 

Olpidieze (ol-pi-di’é-8), n. pl. 
a -cw.| A small suborder 
fungi of the order Chytridiace: 
siete Fe genus Olpidium. 
mycelium and inhabi er fungi, causi i 
ings in the E Tele 

Olpidium (ol-pid’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr üz 
(oA70-), also dlm, a leathem oil-flask.] 4 

genus of zygomycetous fungi, with immoti 

smodia, round or slightly elongated sporz 
gia, and ellipsoidal zoéspores. Thirteen ge 
cies are known. 

oltrancet, n. Same as outrance, 

olusatrum (61-i-sa’ 


Olpe (8), 


LNL., ¢ Opinia A 
of Zygomyceto 

v, taking its mu 
They are destitote q 


a’trum), 2. See alexander l 
oly-koek (ö'li-kök), n. [D. olickoek, tomet f 
olikock, = E. oil-cake.] A cake of dough swe- f 
ened and fried in lard, richer and tendereriti f 
a cruller: originally a Dutch delicacy, 
There was the doughty dough-nut, the tenderer dy ke, 
and the crisp and crumbling ort ee ae sleepy Ika 
; 5i 3 1 Jlympias (ad) 
Olympiad (6-lim’pi-ad), n. K L. Oly a 
< Gy. ‘OZuureac (-ad-), & pent of four years," 


if S 

interval between the O api GE ‘Onigtily 
|. Qly i { s, neut. pt E 

xa, the Olympian games, ne A perio’ of {ot 


: yan. 0 
Cian a celebration Et, 
Olympic to another, Py l if 
computed time from 776 B.C. I 
year of the fi 


into a year B. C., by 4, 9 
piad ee 1, and subtract from 780. 


ea dic (o-lim-pi-ad ik), & 
Olympia S pertaining t0 % 
piadic era. See era: 3 
oe mpian (6-lim'pi-mm), a. andy 4 
pianus (L. Olympianus, Olympi ; 
pus, < Gr. IO JUVUTOS, Olymp 5 
‘Thessaly, the fabled seo Ree 
Olympia, < GT. OAbprety & re iym 
where games in honc 
were held.] I. @ =a 
TI. 7. A dweller 
twelve greater gods 
Apollo, 
Hephæstus, 


Olympian: 
years reckoned 


multiply 


CL. 
(yb i 


unital? 


Olympic (ô; 

Gr. ‘OAuuTiKos, a 

zla, Olympia: Sit 
‘mpus or Moun 

Oye ~ olympic games 

estivals of ul 


Of; 
pid 


nd 
0 


i lain © 
inthep the 0. 


and banquers 
th an 
Wore received y 
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marten ominous 
‘el jnclosurcot II. a. Of or pertaining to the dynasty of ca- deduction of efi 5 
ne sacle nment be- lifs called the Omayyads. Gi arid cea ect from the collation of causes, Presaye 
es. yerman Gove ical and brant (om’brant) a. [F ~ ess WUTY are generally favorable, portent and forebodi 

ati o oat archwoloe om é As nv), a. |£., ppr. of ombrer, ¢ L. abl y3 unfavorable, the rest either favorable or unfavor- 
provato ch IMPO gd, Olympi- brare, shade e umbrate, umber.) In dre- ae en aad augury are most suggestive of the ancient 
vas paths Wre Olym ae cL. Ol m- orative art, consisting of shade or shadow: lre e msulting the gods through priests or augura. 

Comp” jon iK) etor at the Oty wholly or chiefly marked by shade w 7 ct. anay be mistaken; 


p i ; ithont ont- correct. 
(Gita te ? olympi line: a French word used in English, especially _#urtive use. See foretell, 
a - 7e . ~> J 6’ 
i the 0 ee * in describing certain ceramic work, such ag °MeN(’men),r. [Komen n. Cf. ominate.) I 
ve ode on ° yORvUTOC pite-sur-pate and lithophanie. intrans. To prognosticate as an omen; give in- 
rae AVUTTOLs z r z ita i f z y sie Hf Z 3 
ż Gr. ombre!, omber (om’bér), n. [< E. ombre, < Sp. dication of the future; augur: betoken, 
hombre, the game called ombre, lit. ‘man,’ ¢ L. Me trans. To foresee or foretell, as by the aid 
homo (homin-), man: see homo] A game at of an omen; divine; predict. 
cards poms from ues Spaniards, usually diss verdict, of which, however, all omened 
play ed yy three persons, t ough sometimes by ag un ents, Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 
two, four, or five, with a pack of forty cards, the Omened (6’mend), a, [< omen + -¢d2.] Con- 
eights, nines, and tens being thrown ont. taining or accompanied by 


Gr. 02v- 


an. [S coer uae F tic: chiefly i S 9 an omen or prognos 
), a and i T Jal I. a. Of, Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, : cmely in composition: as, ill-omened. 
pus (see CC j is. a city in And loveot ombre, after death survive, Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds 
a to Oa anai gulf Pope, R. of the L., i. 56. To meet my triuraph in ill omend weeds? 


head of the A Ons ombre?t, n. Same as umber. Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 50, 
, | n a} 7 >, n =r « z 
_ol nthiae thencs, to Ombria (om’ bri-ii), n. (NL. (Eschscholtz, eee (o’men-ing), n. [Verbal n. of omen, r} 
Ol l thus against Philip; 1831).] A genus of Alcide or auks containing AN augury; a prognostication. 
t Oly ea f the parrakeet-auklets, characterized by the pe- These evil omenings do but point out conclusions whieh 
eches of Demosthenes culiar shape of the bill. ‘The mandibleisfalcateana 27e Most likely to come to pass, Scott. 
eê! es upeurved, the commissure is ascendant, and the maxilla 5 an’ 
10 0 jynthiac orations. L. Olynthus, ovali profile. The nostrils are naked, and portionsof the omental (9-men tal), a. [< omentum + -al.] Of 
95 t o ian), a. < L. „T Of or bill are molted. O. psittacula is the only species, Also 2, Pertaining to the omentum: as, an omental 
pop (61n thus: see Olymthiac.] Ohm. Ped Cyclorhynchus. fold of peritoneum; an omental gland.—Omental 
oy! Finto, Lyn Olynthiac: as, the Oly ombril (om/bril), x. See wnbril. foramen, the opening from the greater to the lesser cav- 
(ür jynthus; ¢ ombrometer (om-brom’e-tér), n [< Gr. ðu Bpoç ity of the peritoneum, commonly called foramen of Wins- 
idg : a a rain-storm (= L. imber, rain: see imbricate, 
oide idea.] An order or other larg imbrex), + péTpov, measure.] A machine or an 
fyi Laispongic, instrument designed to measure the quantity 
moup OÈ g distingui They OË rainfall. See rain-gage. een 
Chal eos spicules of vir orders, Ascones, omega (6-mé’g& or d-meg’ii), n. [Ė Gr. & péya, 
Tey Bae some te ranes lit. ‘great 0? long 0, so called in distinction 
h 8, 


ut reo a, [NL. (Hübner, 1816), from the earlier form ò puxpér, ‘little 0,’ short 0.] 
ps (G-lin’ thus), 7 


low. 

omentocele (6-men’t6-sél), n. [< L. omentum, 
q. V., + Gr. kýżn, tumor.] Hernia of the omen- 
tum: same as epiplocele. 

omentum (6-men‘tum), n.; pl. omenta (-ti). 
[L., adipose membrane, the membrane incl 
ing the bowels, ete.] In anat., a fold or dupli- 
cation of peritoneum, of two or four peritoneal 


fg] 1. A genus of lepidop- The last letter of the Greek alphabet (2, ©); layers, passing between or hanging down from 
(Gr. into, A D A genus of chalk-sponges: hence, figuratively, the last of anything. certain abdominal viscera— the stomach, liver, 
ters inst ieispongian ancestral type named Know I not Death? the outward signs? . . . spleen, and colon. An omentum is a structure simi- 
| sapped Ca Cego, See cub under gastrula. The simple senses crown’d his head: Jar to a mesentery, and is in fact a special mesentery con- 
te f jy Haeckel in 1669. ` racer certain.| A “Omega! thou art Lord,” they said, necting the stomach with the liver, spleen, and colon re- 
tated fem (ém), 7. Skt. om; origin 1 atl a peculiar ‘We find no motion in the dead.” spectively. Hence omenta are commonly distinguished 
td} ambition of letters investec with pecuh: Tennyson, Two Voices, by name. The gastrohepatic or lesser omentum, omentum 
S jiy both inthe Hindu religions and in Bud- Alpha and omega. SeSama minus, is a’single fold (two layers) of peritoneum extending 

sanctity aa FAS birt 


i f so twe verse fissure of the liver and the lesser 
} Te frst appears Aa th goemai llega omelet (om’e-let), n. (Formerly also omlet, ome- peaa ED Between the two layers are the 
peo eri ‘and end every sacred lette, aumelette; < OF. amelette, alemette, F. ome- hepatojarteri pa vein, Eee and associate ee 
tay; mi iter it came to be regarded as a symbol [e¢/e, formerly aumelette, dial. amelette, an ome- cine Gligsonts capaelel me REBET E PNE, 
seing the names of the Hindu trinity. . let (aumeletie @aufs, “an omelet or pancake of two layers, connects the concavity of the spleen with the 
| am, [ND ete., oma, < Gr. -wpa, a termina- made of egges,” Cotgrave); prob. so called as fundus of the stomach, and contains the splenic vessels. 
| tinof some nouns from verbs in -óerv, -ovv, as : 


aj ‘ 1 t cak ej ’, zaria The gastrocolic or great omentum, omentum majus, also 
ipuy y excres < cde, CapKOvY Let enn cake; bemig pad a wana called epiploöm, is the largest of all the peritoneal dupli- 
sina, a ileshy excrescence, < oapróew, capKovv”, with interchange of termination, of alemelle, Cations and consists of four layers of peritoneum attached 
mke or produce flesh: see sarcoma.] In Pa- alumelle, alamelle, alemele, the blade of a knife fo the greater curvature of the stomach and to the trans- 
bil,a termination denoting a tumor or neo- or sword, ete. (F. alumelle, the sheathing (plat- verse colon, whence it is looped down freely upon the in- 
tiem, as in chondroma, sarcoma, fibroma, ete. sre) of a shin): aA tata lue toa misdi-  testines, forming a great flap or apron. 
nach 7 4 7 , ing) of a ship); the form appar. due to a (o’mér), n. Same as homer. 
Teen din), Ue Gael. anadan, vision of the orig. word with the art. la preced- omor (Sakro). n.. [< Gr, ò pxpév, little 
» Smpleton, madman; cf. amad, a fool, ; Temelle (lemele, lumelle), being miswritten EIE EERE ti AA : 
ae ae simple ppeencrm of abuse penne and ie proper form be- os short 0, Sistine ere ite oe ee me 3 
non in ireland and to a less extent in the ; > n lamell thin plate: see la- long 0. * ega. 
ie-speakine 7 : ing lamelle, < L. lamella, a i! : he Greek alphabet (0. 0). 
E parts of Scotland. Also oma- mella, lamina. A popular etym. of omelette has t E AEN v. [<L ominatus, pp. of 
Te Oundnen !. 5 been that from a supposed phrase œufs mélés, A forebode, prognosticate, < omen, omen? 
4 that, hia ge cf is taking ina poor soft ‘mixed eggs.’] A dish consisting of eggs beaten ae CRE L trans. To presage; foretoken; 
Mr. and Mrs, SO. Hath terini 1. 293, lightly, with the addition of milk, salt,and some prognosticate. Scasonable Sermons (1644), p. 23. 
js Eo hs te Nionon or ona, n times a little flour; it is browned ina puttereg IL. intrans. To foretoken; show prognosties. 
iqu eee “the noble aaa T believe panon the top of the stove. Omelets ie Sly Heywood, Dialogues, H. L y 
*(athis side of Se emen, of litical slang—at any times prepared with cheese, ham, parsley, Jey. ominationt (om-i-na shon), n. [< LL. omina- 
5t. George's Channel, fish, or other additions. tio(n-), a foreboding, < p ouma Torenods 2 
in omlets made : The act of ominating; a fore- 
t Wi in zog Clary, when tender, not to be rejected, and in om a see ominate.] ! inat 4 
; pe M zoölogy, ete., beginning up with cream, fried in sweet butter, and are eaten with poding; a presaging; prognostication. J. Spen- 


h c i ; elm, Acetaria, § 15. ‘ iz i 102 
= sugar, juice of orange or limon. Erelyn, Ace r, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies, p. 102. 5 
oman'dèr-wùd), n. A vari 7 tined ourselves with a good breakfast, and Ce T: us) a. [= F. omineuxr = Sp. z 
. calamander-w yn. variety | We had fortifled ourselv h te for the day. ominous (ominus), @. L= à 
Oly m Diospyros aes 4 obtained in Cey- Jid intomo nerd pres ya pa es Travel, p. 368. Pg. omi EA E are! ora E 
Mey i ` 4 reboding, Q ane P, 
ani i Jet beaten stiff, sweetened, fla- < omen, to. * serving as a sign or token; 
uh (NL. (Thorel, Omelet sous, an omete: iN Sery pul. veying soma omen; serving as asigi or tokens 
` e 5 5 E 
1 | a ypical erie ae ers omellt, adv. and prep. A variant of ame significa re pass over an ominous circumstance that 
l : a 0 e > y 
B 3 pung SIX eyes areca: omen (6’men),”. [K L. omen, haps lt. ite (ee eaeaal the last time we played together a V PE, 
Wo cl j s boding, prognostic, sign, per i ed de 
ih yes aws on the tarsi, ange Si DE LOS (or-), the aout (es ting 2. Of good omen; auspicious: i ; 
3 ae r auris, OTIS. took for a very happyand 
Ang INL. (Thore heard,’ < aus- in auscultare, hear, Which portentum Bellonesus 
1, a ee ons *ausis, ear: see duscultate and earl), + -men, a ominous ken. Coryat, Crudities, L 113. 


z rent or occurrente M i ionel, Bishop of Concordia] had 
K commons sia A casu DER + a sign or 1M- Notwithstanding he iore ‘made i peace, nothing fol- 
m. Masum + -al.] Per- Supposed to portend Eee REA j E ostics a good omin Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL 
F à dication of some future 2 a 3 TEI RSS AEA 
: R 2 6a ming ill: 
uasa (si), [NI An augury; a presage. See angui 3, Ofilomen; giving indication o? coming Wi 
ripe, ee by this Inversion of my Armour hi) portentous; inauspicious; : 
The thea; Paunch: see now by Ae ed into a Kingdom; taking thal i J like not this abodement, 
he third stomach Dukedom will be turned into a Kingdom its would 'Tis ominous; . - - 
0 


Psalteri -hich some other of weaker Spirits watgs Chapman, All Fools, iv. 1, 
SiH OF manyplies, hae tanen for atad Baier, Chane BS 


i And yet this Death of mine, I fear, 
Ah, no! a thousand cheerful omens piyes ps Ana yot this a appear Ee 
K Cinayya Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh i. ominous to her appe onc i 
081100, ic, AUgUTY inaus; for here I los 
T5 i a j This place is ominous; € 

D- 661-750, =syn. Omen, Portent, Sign, Presi tae weighty and This Ve and almost life, and since have crost 
SOs atean aaa AA and sign are likely to AÑ these woods over. 

ab family), Supernatural of these words. es ELED AR he oods 


ref ; which is more immedia\ reage and : i 
Were succeeded Seen Gr and are external: 2 reeither ominously (om‘i-nus-li), adv. 


s - theo! l J \ peas s iden 
mayyads es- bodi internal andsubjectivest + with significant coincide 
me aed, in igen eis Sim is the mosii health or kinds of meai 7 with ill Sian: portentous! 
paed Ömmiad: Eio A the only one of these words that implies a : 

Q , 
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ominousness 


ominousness (om’i-nus-nes), n. The property which comprehends all; allness; the Deity. 2+, To She e 

4 z EASI 3 vi T e o, + E AKE Gya 

of pene ominous, significant, or portentous. — Sir T. Browne. | tiv), C3 £ S. Ward, Som ety tingo 

omissible (6-mis’i-bl), a. [< L. as if *omissi- omniactive (om-ni-a't ay ), a. pis ponyo omnigather ne p. 3 f; acco 

bilis, < omittere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit.) + activus, active: see active. ] oingall things; Latin: ef, aint (Omnis, Unto, 

Capable of being omitted; not needed; worthy acting everyw here. [Rare.] gatherum: 4 mnim EW ory, ae a 

of omission. He is everlastingly within creation as its inmost life, made anyhoo the ing erum) o r 
Public heaps of mere pamphleteer and parliamentary omnipresent and O niomporari Ree, XTE Parure x ej ee alls ae Ng 

matter, so attainable elsewhere, often so omissible were it : E o i e e hE ie) ja 

not to be attained. Carlyle, Misc., IV. 71. (Davies.) omnibus (om ni-bus), @. and n. [In noun use nigatherum 


[< F. omission = Sp. (def. 1), < F. omnibus, a vehicle intended ‘for omnigeno 


omission (6-mish’on), n. } i f XS : “Seca us (om. 

Oh Ua omissão = It. omissione, ommis- all’; < L. omnibus, for all, dat. pl. of omnis, all, of all RAR í 
~N +i o 

Seiad yc 


$ sen sips it- every (> It. ogni, all).] I. a. Including all or -genc v 
sione, < LL, omissio(n-), an omitting, < L. omit J YEE et Bee Raia ee ainsi genous.) Cons 
tere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit.] 1. The act a great number; covering or designed to cover omnigraph (omni 
of omitting. (a) A neglect or failure to do something many different Ce things; cnelns ST oman, VOREN w 
which a person has power to do, or which duty requires merous distinct objects: as, an omnibus bill, omnilegent (om 


to be done; the act of pretermitting or passing over. clause, or order. + legen(t-)s a je | 
Omission to do what is necessary Some of the states, after enumerating a longlist of griev- Reading all a prsg 9g 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger, ances which may sunder the bond [of marriage}, add yet Ruskin, mgs; addict, 


Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 230. an omnibus clause, which places almost unlimited discre- omni = 

The most natural division of all offences is intothose of tion with the judge as to other causes which his judg- `), parent (om-nip’ 2. 

omission and commission, Addison, Freeholder, No. 13. ment may allow. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 42, 7 n(t-)s, aul-produeing nt), < 
5 Tait ission of a paragraph Omnibus bill, in American deliberative assemblies, a bill >, t-)s, ppr. of, ees, al) 

eA toS out: as, the omission of a paragrap. embracing several distinct objects; specifically, the popu- TEN. ] Parent a aiva ero DLE 

2. That which is omitted or left out. Jar name for the Compromise of 1850, advocated by Henry O Thou all EFA 


Ee 5 ana Clay. Among the chief provisions were a stringent fugi- What Powreful-kind Omni 
omissive (ğ-mis'iv), a. [< L. as if *omissivVus,  tiye-slave law (see fugitive), the admission of California 'at holds Thy hands that shoul 
< omittere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit.) Leav- asa State, the organization of Utah and New Mexico as ves Davies, Moly Roas tnd My, 
ing out; neglectful. Territories under ‘‘squatier sovereignty,” a payment to OMNIParient (om-ni- ep, 


x iti re trado] sated % aren vri- 2 
A Texas. and the abolition of the slave-trade in the District “Omniparien(t-)s fo» cut), q 
The first is an untowardnesse of omission, the second of Columbia. The bill was divided later into separate cine: ae a ds for omniparen ts 
of commission. The omissive untowardnesse shall lead pills, and passed by Congress in 1860. In law the phvaso > SCC parent] B 


aine a ringine t? 
the way. Bp. Hall, Sermon to the Lords, Feb. 19,1629. is sometimes applied to a bill of complaint joining all ducing all things; alber ing ia 


i ö-mişs’ivy-li X. issive parties, of varied and adverse interests, in a complex omniparity (Om-ni-parj-) ° 
omissively (9 NEY NE li), m a a omussive subject of controversy, which otherwise would requirea @l, + LE. parita(t)s xt), fo 
Manner Dy OMISSION Or leaving OUG. multiplicity of actìions.— Omnibus-box, a large boxina General equality » equality; 
omit (6-mit’), v. ¢; pret. and pp. omitted, ppr. theater, on the same level as the stage, and having com- omni AXO R 
omitting. [= F. omettre = Sp. omitir = Pg. munication with it. Also called omnibus, Ez pa R (om-nip’a-rus), q, K 
omittir = It. omettere, ommettere, < L. omittere, II. n. 1. Along-bodied four-wheeled vehicle a a us, © omnis, all, + parer 
let go, let fall, lay aside, neglect, pass over, < for carrying passengers, generally between two meee omniparient.) Al 
ob, before, by, + mittere, send: see missile. Cf. fixed stations, the seats being arranged length- ER ti t > 
amit2, admit, commit, permit, etc.] 1. Tofailto wise, with the entrance at the rear. Omnibuses ~; I pe erst (om-ni-pa shent), a, K 
uso or to do; neglect; disregard: as, to omita were first started in Paris in the reign of Louis XIV., but “4 patien(t-)s, sutlering: see patient or 


$ 4 0 were soon discontinued. They were revived in Paris about pable of enduring anything: i p 
duty; to omit to lock the door. 1828, and were soon after introduced into London and New endurance. Carlyle : tes having wimi f 
I will omit no opportunity York. Now commonly abbreviated, especially in England, omnipercipienc Ye ig ares re.] ep 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. to bus, Feet is il (om ni-pér-sip‘i-ens), n, (( 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 49. So far as can be gathered, most of those who lived in ni a a A HAC í -ce.] The state of beinggs. f 
Men cannot without Sin omit the doing those Duties these suburbs before the days of the omnibus had their 7}PCYCIplent; perception of everything, I | 
which their Places do require from them. own carriages, and drove to town and home again every Hi. ore, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. x. day. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 101. omnipercipient} (om/ni-pér-sip'i-ent), a (( 
A play which nobody would omit secing that had,orhad 2. In glass-making, a sheet-iron cover for arti- L. omnis, all, + percipien(t-)s, perceiving: s f 
not, ever seen it before. Steele, Spectator, No. 358. elesin an annealing-arch, to protect them from  pereipien tJ Perceiving everything, Di Bh 
2. To fail, forbear, or neglect to mention or drafts of air. E. H. Knight.—3. Same as omni- More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii, 4 
speak of; leave out; say nothing of. bus-box.— 4, A man or boy who assists a waiter omnipotence (om-nip’d-tens), n. [=P omi f 
T must not omi that Sir Roger iea justice of thequo. in a hotel or restaurant, removes the soiled tence = Sp. Pg. omnipotencia, < LL. onal 
rum. Steele, Spectator, No.2. dishes, and brings new supplies. New York tia, almightiness, < L. omnipoten(t-s, almigtiy: 


3 A 3 Naa £ mni x ighty power; intuit 
3. To leave out; forbear or fail to insert or in- Tribune, Feb. 16, 1890. [Colloq.] Sea pununa J 1 Amig $ iv. 
elude: as, to omit an item from a list.—Compe- OMMCOT: oreal (om/ni-kér-pd’ré-al), a. [< L. powerasan attribute of deity; hence, tot 
tent and omitted, in Scots law. See competent. omnis, all, + corpus (corpor-), body.] Compre- Self. ‘This attribute is in theology iterate iy 


omittance (6-mit’ans), x. [< omit + -ance.] hending all matter; embracing all substance. me abne E (tt no limitation ta 


Failure or forbearance to do something; omis- [Rare.] moral considerations), and is limited by the hlii 
sion; neglect to do, perform, ete. Be is both incorporeal and omnicorporcal, for there is God, in accordance with which it is imposbeRTTT f 

Omnian is no auittance. nothing of any body which he is not. A do wrong. a RAD stinet ine 
eNO Shak. As you Like it, iii. 5, 133 Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 347. Omnipotence is essentially in God; it is not dist: 

è Š J pe cea . ; samad : the essence of God, it is his essence, butes, L2 
omitter (6-mit’ér), n. One who omits or omni-erudite (om-ni-er’é-dit), a. [< L. omnis, > = Charnock, On the Attributes 

neglects. Y all, + eruditus, erudite: see erudite.] Com- Will Omnipotence neglect to SY? y prye? PP 
omium (6’mi-um), n.; pl. omia (-ä). [NL., < prehending all learning; universally learned. The suffering virtue of the wise an os 
Gr. duoc, the ENOAT: RO humerus.] In en- Southey, The Doctor, xev. 2. Infinite resource; unbounded por : 
čom., tho epimeron of the prothorax in Coleop- PMniety, n. See omneity. ue Whatever epesi 

tera. Burmeister. omnifarious (om-ni-fa’ri-us), a. [< L. omni- Can give or take, love wants not oF 3 a 

Ommastrephes (o-mas’tre-féz), n. [NL., irreg. Jarius, of all sorts, < omnis, all, + -farius: see Or by his own omnipoten ka The Sophy t 


; bifarious.] Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. 

turn.] A genus of squids, typical of the famil Which brought the confused chaos of omnifarious atoms omnipotency : ipotence | 

Bacher ide; m A calamaries. Y into that orderly compages of the world that now is. = ten EEO -cy).] Same as omni} j F. on | 

 Ommastrephidæ (om-a-stref’i-dé),n.pl. [NL., Cudworth, Intellcctual System, P. 20. omnipotent (om-nip G€ it, onih p 
< Ommastrephes + -ide.] A family of deca- omniferous (om-nif’e-rus), a. [< L. omnifer, < tent = Sp. Pg. omnipo ¢ omnis, & 


< Gr. dupa, eye (see ommatidium), + cTpégew. (om-ni “6-ten-si); ™ a 


i J FT } ; > almighty Hy | 
” eerous cephalopods, typified by the genus Om. %is,all,+ ferre=E.bear1.] All-bearing; pro- L, omnipoten(t)s, sla seo pol he | 
fr 1 i ducing all kinds. t-)s, mighty, POW. power) rit 
ee arms, lacrymal sinuses, = ads ten(t-)s, MIEI -ing infinito PON ene M 
omnific (om-nif’ik), a. [< L. omnis, all, + facere, Almighty; possessi 5 omnipotent ae. 
make.] All-creative. erful: as, the Loe See omnip? | 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, the definite arncie, “anipolent -pament | 
Said then the omnijic Word; your discortvendlt As helpe me verray God panko my ths Tah? i 
Milton, P. L., vii. 217. Though I right now Swi a ae prad 
omniform (om’ni-férm), a. [< LL, omniformis, < Boasting 1 CP yfitom P rai | 


L. omnis, all, + forma, form: see form.] Being sapotent + pose f 
e s nipotent. weri P: 
of every form, or capable of taking any shape TOTE or great Jna conti By 
orfigure; pantomorphic; protean; amebiform. 2. Of inc Ty absolute WI Toving Hiap 
The omniform essence of God. 19 ower virtua Mi ible.— 20 orou” 
Norris, Reflections on Locke, p. 31. Of action; 1res" um 
Thou omniform and most mysterious Sea, mother of the 
an onsters and the gods—whence thine eternal youth? 
0 h Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 760. 
x opacres omniformity (om-ni-for’mi-ti),n. [< omniform 
ophi [ < NL + -ity.] The quality of being omniform. 


1s, < G upa (Oupuar-), e Thesole truth of which we must again refer to the divine t 
, 5 €e, + gépew ation, in virt t iformit 
Bearing eyes, as ee eee Colertage, he Friend, ii. 11. ome 
2, A - at © 
eo basom- omnify (om’ni-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. omnified, in p d pon recogni 
: ppr. ean ying. [< L. omnis, all, + ficare, Sia th stayed Ching powers nip 7 
cere, €: see -fy.] 1. To enlarge so as to omnipotently (om- 


a Ten i nner; 
ois all eo der universal. [Rare.] omnipotent? a power 


z Omnify the disputed point into a transcendant, and you — i 
entially all; that may deft the n lay hold of it. Coleridge. with unm 


= 
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gari,wander.] Wandering 
where. [Rare.] 
osent: sce omnivalencet (om-niv’a-lens), n. 
res len(t-)s + -ce.) Omnipo nee. 
Jy: un- Totalis (1560-1618) 17 

y of ber ncously; un- Tota » p. 17. 
108 gimultan theology, the omnivalentt (om-niv’a-lent), a. 
the doctrine va me E ppr. © valere, be strong: 
Sh FC e“ nd in all things, valid. All-powerful; omni ` ios 

pererywhere jsm which Me Holy Roode, R ba mnipotent. Davies, omosternal (6-mo-st ix’nal), a. [< omost 
i r to the noton omnividence (om-niy’i-dens), n. [< L. omnis aA Of or pertaining to the omastani s 
al F nea el ppr. of videre, see: see vision.) na (na). i K aaa ee n.; pl. omaster- 
Tho faculty of seeing everything, or of perceiy- ort pvov, ne chen r. ouoc, the shoulder, + 
ing all things. , the chest.] A median ossification de- 


w omphalic 

anyw “TC A y f- 

ywhere and every- omostegite (6-tn0s’te-jit), n. [< Gr. duoc, the 
shoulder, + créjoc, roof.] That part of the cara- 

pace of a crustacean which covers the thorax: 

eee erior division of the carapace, in any wa 

distinguished from the anterior division o 


cephalostegi lee € ; 
ies ees See ents under Daphnia and 


(<L. omnira- 
Daries, Summa 


[< L. omnis, 


lls w 
fiton, P. L., xi. 336. 


3 ; As ọm- 
a ma ren-Si), % _ [ 
gard om-ni-p! ae AS omnipresence. 


ene 
inst Atheism, App. 
to aga 


Its high and lofty claims of omniscience, omniric 
ete: A. T. Schofield, Another World Case) pe 
omnividency (om-niv’i-den-si), n. [As omnivi- 


[< ML. om- dence (see -cy).] Same as omnividence. 


, a. : : 5 Fuller. 
prona whero, < L., omnis, Worthies, x. 4 

oer bee present. } Pres- Omnivora (om-niv’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 

reser “time; everywhere of L. omnivorus, all-devouring: see omnivorous. ] 
5 Se 


In mammal., the non-ruminant or omnivorous 
artiodactyl ungulate quadrupeds, as pigs and 
hippopotamuses; a division of Artiodactyla con- 
trasting with Pecora or Ruminantia. They have 
the stomach imperfectly septate, the molar teeth tuber- 
culiferous, and the lower canines differentiated, often de- 


i dy, 28 We conceive 
pee j t omnipresent in its body, 
gt (3 DOE OF arse. a 
tine in the unive Lolz, Microcosmus ( 


-gzen’shal), 4. ES 


ns.), I. 297. 


spi-prË 


‘nowi isci 1. Infinite know- 
k r: seo ommiscient.] 1. o 
ne the. quality or attribute of fully knowing 
things: an attribute of God. 


Jtwas an instance of the Divine omniseience, who could 


taining to the shoulder-blade or scapula and to 
the lingual or hyoid bone; omohyoidean. 

Ti, x. The omohyoid muscle. In man the omo- 
hyoid is a slender ribbon-like muscle which arises from 
the upper bord of the scapula at the suprascapular 


terse z tendon, which is bound down by an aponeurotic 
loop. The muscle passes obliquely downward and out- 
ward on the front and side of the neck, and is an impor- 
tant surgical landmark. It divides the anterior surgical 


+a] (om^ni -P papies -al. Im- 4 : 
pret somnipræsentia) T aI 7 veloped as tusks. The odontoid process of the axis is 
0 ‘renee ( " esente: South. [Rare, conical. There are 4 families of living Omnivora, namely 
nivel pro Si-prev’alent), a. 4+ Hippopotamide, Phacochæridæ, Suide, and Dicotylide, 
rn evale orp t)8 prevalent: see preva- omnivorous (om-niv’O-rus), a. [< L. omnivo- 
oo? all, t preva Loverywhere-— 2 All-pre- rus, all-devouring, < omnis, all, + vorare, de- Sternum (24 and Pectoral Arch of Frog, from above (cartilaginous 
ail 1. prevalent © of wide influence. Ful- vour.] All-devouring; eating food of every parts dotted) showing o.t, the omesternu xasf,the xiphisternums 
Ih > E o aay ada 5 : -sc, right suprascapula (th o scapula; 
“ingi pr dominant; S "910. -kind indiscriminately; specifically, of or per- prescapular process gi, glenoid; er,cora E 9 
yr, Worthies, SUI") rarjgn-si), n. [<L.omnis, taining to the Omnivora: as, omnivorous ani- iog the carii ee 
omniregen ANA government: sco ? ney] mals: — used figuratively: as, an omniro- s He a i 
p, + ML. regi ‘vapsal dominion. Bp. rous reader. veloped in connection with the coracoseapular 
(A rall; universa A Ea SE : 
Geant oven aT i, 38. By omnivorousness (om-niv’d-rus-nes), n. The cartilages of a batrachian, supposed to repre- 
peket, Abp. WET re ' r=. omniscience habit or character of being omnivorous. sent the interclayicle of some other animals, 
sentence (om-nish gns), n. 4 ay Pm Nay 8 S ; i 
omnisciente eia = Lb. onniscienza, < ML. omohyoid (6-m6-hi’ oid), a. and n. [< Gr. See also cut under interclavicle. z 
zp, Pg, omnis y mniscien(t-)s, doc, the shoulder, + E. hyoid. » omothyroid (6-m6-thi‘roid), n. [< Gr. djog, the 
P intia, all-knowledge, $ 0 > iva ; y s aor j } eat 
St 1a 


shoulder, + E. thyroid.) An anomalous slip 
from the omohyoid muscle to the superior 
cornu of the thyroid cartilage. 

omotocia (6-m6-t0’si-#),n. [NL., < Gr. duoroxia, 
miscarriage, < duc, raw, immature, + -roxia, £ 


made of unripe grapes, < dueaé, unripe fruit.] 
Pertaining to or expressed from unripe fruit. 
—Omphacine oil, a viscous brown juice extracted from 


jonceconcerningacelden's at dita Tessy L 900, notch, and is inserted into the body of the hyoid bone. It rigrew, texeiv, bring forth.] In med., abortion. 
peent, veri Layton, 5 35 9 inn digastric muscle, having two fleshy bellies with an in- we Jay Ae gh esr 
i omphacine (om’fa-sin), a. [< Gr. opuodnivoc, 


omnipe cine (sce -cy).] Samo as omniscience. ra. of the neck into a superior and inferior carotid green olives. i 7 ) 
iota | omniscient (om-nish’ent), a. [= F. omniscient angle, in either of which the carotid artery may be omphacite (om’‘fa-sit), n. [< Gr. oudaxirye, of 
ay | ssn Pe omnisciente, CAEL, ommisoion(t-)sy all- reached; and ales emerging, fene posterior triangle unripe fruit (applied io wine made of varpa 
orem | knowing, € L, omnis, all, + scien(t-)s, knowing: into the suboccipi and supraclavicular triangles. See grapes),  Gugas (ougak-), unripe fruit: see om- 
od bin. | Seient science] All-knowing; possessing first cut under muscle. S phacine.]) Aleek-green mineral related to py- 
ls horledge of all things; having infinite or uni- pmohyoidean (6’m6-hi-oi’dé-an), a. [<omohy- roxene: it occurs in the garnet rock called eclo- 
te, | Wl kuowledge: as, God only is omniscient. oid + -e-an.] Same as omohyoid. gite. Also written omphazite. 
jesd f phren Is known is somo way present; and that omohyoideus (6’m6-hi-oi’dé-us), n.; pl. omo- omphacomelt(om-fak’o-mel), n. [< LL. ompha- 
rist f tah Present cannot but be known by him who is Ca hyoidei (-1), Same as omohyoid. (4) comel, < Gr a drink made or rE 9 
R South. omoi 5-moi’dē-um), n.; pl. omoidea (-ii). grapes and honey, ¢ dugas, unripe ruit: At, 
setina R J omoideum (6-moi’dé-um), #.; P n a g Jace i Ralls ` a 
i oe y(om-nish’ent-li), adv. Byorwith [NL., < Gr. duoc, the shoulder, + eidoc, form.] honey.] A syrup made of the juice of unripe 
3,112 onniscionst as one possessing omniscience. The true pterygoid bone of the skull of a bird, grapes and honey. : 
T tiio LE {orasnial Us), a. [= Sp. It. om- articulated behind with the quadrate and in To make omphacomel (TE. Lee ver: kenn pe 
! i aa knows all-knowing, < L. omnis, front with the palate-bone: so called by some ay days under the beams of the sum. 
tmiscignt V+ SCE Sclence.] All-knowing; writers, who erroneously name & desrenga Pulladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p- 178, note. 
ii anaes ronounce him omni process, o the palate pterygoid process. Omphalaria (om-fa-la’ri-ii), n- ([NL., <ar. tye 
te indi nniscious, t ing . pterygoid. We. CaM rel: Si 8. us o 
py, iu ildnally proper to the Godhead. pelne ana VRE eee 5-mo-fa/sidt), n NEn (Gr. aude, EAS the navel: seo omphalos Ii 2 E ana B 
Ur ; Hatewt omophagia (6-mo-fajiii), n. aw food, gymnocarpous lichens with a fruticulose or fo: 
> | tettivet (om-ni-s we akewill, Apology. raw, + ọayetv, eat.] The eating of raw toot, Faceous thallus, which is attached to the sub- 

E i Decere, pp, Cane tiv),a. [<L.omnis, especially raw flesh. hagia + stratum at only one point, small subglobose 
ba J jy. tO See all thir rs n See: see spectacle.] omophagic (6-m6-faj’ik), a. [< omophagn tis apothecia more or less immersed in the thallus, 
ap | ie, The 0 Wish? eholding everything. -ic.) Of or pertaining to omophagia; practis- d simple, decolorate, ellipsoid spores. es) 
dat | . cient (omens > ing omophagia. À ) rT: ’fg-la-r1’é-8), n. pl. (NL. 

LP thay (om!ni-su-fish’ g omophagia. Omphalariez (om* ta Beco) : 
ee | age tieien( ts oat ent), a - [KL.om- omophagous (d-mof’a-gus), 4. [< omophagia + Onphalaria + -ev.| A division of gymnocar- 
; Pa a int. Rar al lent: see sufficient.] -ous.] Omophagic. TL. (Gr. aude, pous lichens, typified by the gome Omphalaria. 
ea re and omnis omophagus (9-mof’a-gus), n. ESS ae Omphalariei (om‘fa-la-11’¢1), 1. pl. [NL., < 

uj J. Bradford, Works P raw, + ġayetv, eat.] One who eats raw ioe ‘sq Omphalaria +-ici.] Same as Omp talariew. 
mt a P ni Wn (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 277. omophorion (6-m6-f0’ri-on), n. j pl. omophoria halarieine (om fa-la-ri’é-in), a. [< Om- 
12 Ball: gag > CL., of Lop, rorium; < MGr. ġuopópiov (see omphais ine2.] In bot., belonging to or 
è thang. tie omnibus, } eG all, gen. pl. of (ï). [ML. omophorium ; < MGr, of halariee + -ine?.] ot., gmg 


eksin wee Aggreg - On the Stock Ex- 
2 Avhich a Tee yate of the ltor 


j oa Pec a a : M d tied atla. ? i 
Pei Of umit ded, MC all but broader, an -fāã'lē-ä), n. [NL. (Linneus, 

om iture wi : ulloch.— ing to the Latin palhum, halea (om e-a), 1 . 
Tt fe tbh ie mamani € with open shelves for about the neck Pa a knot. It is worn boxo the ompi ‘so called from the form of the anthers; * 
eb May ges Pies the articles, ete.—8, That Phenolion by bishops and patriarchs during eer < Gr. ouoardc, the navel: see om halos.] A = 
ap Sly ve hts to the excl Hat fion of the liturgy or eucharist, See pall? nt poe emus of climbing shrubs, or less often diffuse E 
M Tih at Drege t xelusion omoplate (o’md-plat), n. [=E om l ier-blade, frees of the order Euphorbiacee, the tribe Cro- ay 
ie Cob ey omnium, as I z Pg. omoplato, Gr. 0uoT 4an, the sho AOA T > Cind the subtribe Hippomanee. Tt is char- = 

y nan, Clana Imay callit. < houlder, + <2477, the flat surtia Œ, Sie flowers having two or three stamens 
eè a oP estine Marriage. iy a@uoc, Shoulder, , houlder-blade acterized by the There are 8 
TIN Ses a pah COM 'nium apran | body: see plat?, plate.| The sio and four or five broad im riet eners in tropical America a 

oe Tug oy collection of omer or scapula. sey bear large alternate leaves, and panicles of mor 


everythi ) 
a ahing, of all things 
ned noun of I. 
thin erum.] A mis- 
S Or persons; a 
o aul 
KL omnis, 
% Wander: see 
imis, all, + va- 


“ A ; SE 
det.), € Gr. duoc, the shoulder, + gépem = 
bearl.] In the Gr. Ch., a vestment correspon 


i iling in this omoplate 
The elip my speech all too abruptly close, 


s ill i . _pignut. : AA. NL., < 
Whatever the good-will in ma- Book, I. 205. lelcosis (om’fa-lel-ko’sis), n. [Nu 
gand omoia a7dc, the navel, + é/xworc, ulceration.) 


Browning, Rin 


phalaria. 


omoplatoscopy (6-m6-plito-sko-D}), 1; i A In pathol., ulceration of the umbilicus. 


òporàárn, the shoulder-blade, + -oxozic, 
zein, view.] A kind 0 
of the scapula or 
Scapulimancy. 
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the navel; umbilical. 


be om) c ç, < p- 
f di inati 1 l óc, z 
h uld r-blade Also called Lic 3 the navel : see omphalos . ] ertaiming to 
sho e . R 


resembling the Omphalariew, or the genus Om- 


omphalitis 


the navel, + -iti 
the umbilicus. 
omphalocele (om’fa-l6-sél), n. 


[< Gr. ouga óc, 


turo at the navel; umbilical hernia. 
omphalode (om’fa-léd), n. [= F. omphalode, < 
Gr. 6u¢aAddye, contr. of Uea ii like the na- 
vol: see omphaloid.]_ 1. The omphalos, umbil- 
icus, or nayel.—2. In bot., same as omphalo- 
dium. 
Omphalodes (om-fa-16’déz),n. [NL. (Moench, 
1794), so called from the shape of the seed; < 
Gr. óuġažosidýc, like the navel: see omphaloid.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous plants of the gamo- 
petalous order Boraginea, the tribe Borageæ, 
and the subtribe Cynoglossea, known by the 
depressed, divergent, puckered, or bladdery 
nutlets. There are about 15 species, natives of Europe, 
Asia, and northern Africa. They are weak annual or pe- 
rennial herbs, with long-stalked radical leaves and loose 
racemes of white or blue flowers. See narelwort, 2, blue- 
eyed Mary (under blue-eyed), and creeping forget-me-not 
(under forget-me-not). 3 
omphalodic (om-fa-lod’ik), a. 
-ic.] Omphalic; umbilical. 
omphalodium (om-fa-lo’di-um), n.; pl. omphalo- 
dia (-ti). [NL., < Gr, éuga2ddye, like the navel: 
see omphalode.| In bot., a mark on the hilum 
of a secd through which vessels pass to the cha- 
laza or raphe. Gray. 
omphaloid (om’fa-loid), a. [< Gr. ġugałosdýç, 
contr. ou6a4ed7c, liko the navel, like a boss, < 
Opgaddéc, navel, boss, + eidoc,form.] In bot., re- 
sembling the navel. 
omphalomancy (om‘fa-lo-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
ouda/éc, the navel, + uavreía, divination.] Divi- 
nation by means of the number of knots in the 
navel-string of a child—a fancied indication 


[< omphatode + 


have. Dunglison. F Te 
omphalomesaraic (om’fa-16-mes-a-ra‘ik), a. 
< Gr. 6udadéc, the navel, + pecdpacor, the mes- 
entery: see mesaraic.] In embryol., pertaining 
to the navel and the mesentery. The term is ap- 
plied to the first developed blood-vessels, which pass from 
the umbilical vesicle through the umbilicus into the body 
of the embryo, and are both venous and arterial, the for- 
mer bringing blood from the vesicle, the latter carrying 
blood to the vesicle. Also omphalomeseraic. Huzley, 
ee Vert., p. $2. See cuts under embryo and protoverte- 


omphalomesenteric (om’fa-l6-mez-en-ter’ik), 
a. [< Gr. ougaréc, the navel, + pecerrépiov, the 
mesentery: see mesenteric.) Same as omphato- 


mesaraic. 
omphalo hlebitis (om”fa-16-flé-bi’ tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ougaAéc, the navel, + -67£w (ġ2e8-), a 


vein, + -itis. Cf. phlebitis.] Inflammation of 
one eae ate omit 
mphalopsychite, Omphalopsychos (om’fa- 
lop-si’kit, -kos), n. [< Gr. RENA the navel, + 
Yüxú, soul, spirit.] One of a body of monks who 
believed that deep contemplation of the navel 
induced communion with God: same as Hesy- 
chast. 
omphalopter} (om-fa-lop’tér), n. [< Gr. du¢a- 
, the navel. + o7zr#p, a viewer, one who 
looks, < / ox, see: see optic.] An optical glass 
ae is convex on both sides; a double-convex 
ens. 
omphaloptict (om-fa-lop’tik),n. [< Gr. 6uda2éc, 
the navel, + ozriéc, of seeing: see optic.] Same 
as omphalopter. 
omphalorrhagia (om’fa-l6-ra’ji-i), n. [NL., < 
Gr, ougaz0c, the navel, + -payia, < pyyvivat, break, 
burst.] Hemorrha; e from the navel, particu- 
larly in new-born children. Dunglison. 
omphalos (om’fa-los), n. [LL., < Gr. duga2éc, 
the navel, = L. *wmbilus, in derived adj. form 
as a noun, umbilicus, the navel: see navel, um- 
bilicus.] 1, The navel or umbilicus.—3. In 
. archwol.: (a) A central boss, as on a shield, 
b) A sacred stone in the temple 
elphi, believed by the Greeks to 
” or exact center-point of the 
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omphalitis (om-fa-li’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. dugaréc, 
]  Inpathol., inflammation of 


the navel, + #7, tumor.] In pathol., a rup- 


as to how many more children its mother will on1 (on), prep. and adv. [< ME. on, also an (rare 


(e) Noting the goal or terminal point to which some mo- 
tion or action expressed by an intransitive “verb is or has 
been directed and 
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finery; t On 
j y; to have 
V D) on (that is, again Pa sion on 
i) Ss} make war on Russi. a man. iae 
And the o SeA a 
j Oe ORNS kynge Somow 
em on his ennyrct his oH 
jes, 


Therefore, f, 
> fasten you Mex) 
Ur Car eri 
ar on h 


Never was it 


If it s} 

of mine, 
Sir Lancelot we 

To fetch ne vari 

So fixt he 


hould be Proved on in Milton 
y, Iy 


Soe 


D 


(e) Abont; concerning: į 


as, Pope’s “Ess oo IN re 
saat ost “SSAY On Chitin; Bard 
agree on a plan of openiticisn: 


a ations- 
A z ns 
R Beh man complayneq ‘a 
A 3 tom. of 
Thow mk ” Arlen 
= that this o ymkest Tull lity on gy ČETY 

The Pythian Apollo, seated on the Omphalos ornamented with Fillets, S weke for the shal) hq wet moders p Alag 

(From a Greek red-figured vase.) De Drente, 3 Bete ip 

s "to 


Merlin y 


# Unstain’a thoug' 
ompok (om’pok), x. [Native name.] A silu- ughts do seldom dream onc 
“On 


roid fish, Callichrous bimaculatus, of Java, Su- _ 1 had nothing to detai Shak, 
matra, and Borneo, of an elongated form, with P¥siness I went on,  0™ me when i 

the eye behind and partly below the cleft of mn The silent col heridan, the t 
the mouth, four barbels, a very short dorsal fin, Thought on all her aie say 


; 5 : ` Vil tyra; 
and no adipose fin. It is marked by a blackish srannies, 


blotch on each side above the pectoral and re- 
mote from the head. 

Omus (6’mus), x. [NL. (Eschscholtz, 1829), < 
Gr. aude, raw, cruel.} A peculiar genus of tiger- 
beetles or Cicindelidæ, having the elytra nar- 
rowly infiexed, the thorax distinctly margined, 
and the last two joints of the maxillary palpi 


subequal. It is allied to Amblychila, and is found on 
the Pacific coast of the United States. Nine species are 
known. 


(1) Noting the instr 
is performed: a 
Bible. 


ument with 
$, to play on t 


by whi 
i 
he piano; to wa 


T'I be sworn on a book she loves you 
S you, 


Shak., M. W. 

A large bason of silver gilt, with x n 

swect herbs, being held w hetaste 

Pococke, Deseri HG 

Love took up the harp of Life 
with might, 


n or y 


AW Lay 
w it 
y he pi 
ption of the rat Lig 
» and smote on allthe¢ ' 

ennyson, Locksley i 


<of eorecyg on purpos 
z yerations a a 
word of a gentleman; on my hone gatini 
Hold, or thou hat’st my peace! given 5 
On your obedience and your love, delire kaesti 
of Fletcher, Double Marriage, y, 2 
“For on my word,” said Cragievar, 
“He had no good will at me,” 
Bonny John Seton (Child's Ballads, VIL s} 
Warfare was conducted on peculiar principles in Itsy, 
Prescott, Ferd, and Iss, ii, 
Admission was to be had only on special invitation ¢ 
the members of the club. 
C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, rit 
(h) In betting, in support of the chances of; onthe sided: 
as, I bet on the red against the black. Hence, to bent 
have made a bet or bets; to be well on, to have lald bets» 
as to stand a good chance of winning. 
2. As used of position with referenco to et 
ternal surface or to surface in general: on 
position so ns to cover, overlie, or Overspread mi i 
on one’s feet; bread with butter on both sides 
She saw ue casque 
n the wall. 
Of Lancelot ER Tancelat and nie 
r . ars a see 
(b) Fastened to or suspended from : as, he we: 
his watch-chain. ries naked onthe role 


Nailed hym with thre mers Plowman (B), wiil 


o or forming pt 


On pud; 
3, on the 


except in comp., and in the earliest ME.), also 
reduced a, o (sce a3, 08), < AS. on, rarely an = 
OS. an = OFries. an = MD. aen, D. aan =MLG. 
LG. an = OHG. ana, MHG. ane, an, G. an = 
Icel. @d = Sw. å = ODan. aa (in Dan. paa for 
*up-aa = E. up-on) = Goth. ana, on, upon, = 
Gr. avd, up, upon, ete. (see ana-), = OBulg. na 
= Russ. na = Ir. ana, ann, an = Skt. anu, along, 
over, toward, on, in; closely related to in (= 
Gr. v, ete.): see inl, in2. Cf. on-1. The word 
had in AS. a wider use than in E., being to a 
great extent commonly used for both ‘on’ and 
‘in.’ Hence, in comp., upon and onto2.] I. prep. 
1. As used of place or position with regard to 
the upper and external part of something: (a) 
In a position above and in contact with: used before a 
word of place indicating a thing upon which another thing 
rests, or is made to rest: as, the book on the table; the 
stamp on a coin; moonlight on a lake. 


Whan he com be-fore the castell yate he stynte, and 
saugh the squyres a-bove on the walles. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii, 296. 

I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that 

sat on him was Death. Rey. vi. 8. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 


One foot in sea, and one on shore; position of being attached t 


; > e (c) Inap X nittee. 
To one Mne f Cons tk Mitch Ado, il 3. oo. 39 he was on the staff or on the COT arta 
aM LAST You can’t have been on the Sorani Tondon Poor kA 


He sat quietly, in a summer's evening, on a bank a-fish- thing. Mayher 


ing. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 53. ; iti 
i relative posit 
Deep on the convent-roof the snows 3. As used of rela ye eating 5 
Are sparkling to the moon at, near, or adjacen st or suppor 
Tennyson, St. Agnes’ Eve. A ire the gat of Maine; 
4 n Broadway; TOTAU 
@) In such a position as to be supported, upheld, or borne m as to attain, reach, or en presu 


by; with the support of; by means of : as, to go on wheels, 
on runners, or on all fours; to hang on a nail. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. Mat. xxii. 40. 
My sire denied in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidst our chariots; for the goddess led. 
Pope, Iliad, xi. 856. 


proach or contact: as, to V 
the point of yielding. 
And that was 


The worlde iy 


stille 0 Deer 
Now they are almost on him. 


Egad, you'll think a hund 


My joy was in the wilderness, . . . to plunge int of coming in. an 
Into the torrent, and to roll along nE pa On one side Jay the ocetne 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave. Lay a great water, 2° Menn 


Byron, Manfred, ii. 2. 


precise dir 
‘th: as, 0n 
ith: a "To; towar! 


(b) In the 


agreeing W 


key (in music). (c) 


in which it rests: as, to dote on her 


d 
child; to look on his face; to insist on a settlement; to re- a d with his folke 
falre R coure of action; tolive on an income; to dwell And‘ taker reste yo oti the B 
3 isa 
“Lewed lorel!” quod Pieres, “litel lokestow on the Bible, ight I will 
o! p, On Salomones sawes selden thow biholdest.” ” on Thursday ab Capt. John 
th Piers Plowman (B), vii. 137. t 
tin next column. Th: st cons 
ay orca Dea pe ae ly eyes have here on ter glories gazed reo neare: 
tao tony ( m-fa-lot’6-mi), nN. IK Gr. ee And not been apne oe ag Sati Which way ght. 
also dupazrouia, the cutting of the B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. Borderi pp awelling fr? 
-string, < pugažoróuoç, cuti the navel- The foray of old Muley Abul Hassan had touched the 5 Tote house to 13 
< juga he navel, + réuvew, Tauei, pride of ite Andalusian chivalry, and they determined oe The ; i 
the operation of dividing the 7D, roing, Granada, p. 83. ; with follow. fell h 
p B @ Noting the object to, for, or against which, or by virtue © a fos on hom flow, pro) 
or on the strength of which, some action or operation is Theire Destruct 


-zit), n. See omphacite. 
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ted, performed, or carried out: as, tospend money on 


on ne [Strabo] men- 

pcount, Niog and the 
amore fall oi other cities, a7 
ive? of sole followed Cy 
t eget Dt” 
ey 5 
gnsequenc? of; 


from, 25 & cause: as, On 
, 4 


doth debate 
ahed on this arise. 1 4g 
w BY hak, Lucrecey l - 
tion to oin some bere ina 

pade # Be on which tee 

ame TIVE! fje same mab T 
è P pcernin S pngland’s Memorial, p: apa 
ea yew BET athing, 
te! ” yo ting like * p erson Dianding 
pind me Foie saw ‘the Nile, I. 243. 


min! 


ng was 


fia caer 

ie source of th : 
pi urrence in 

ing occ) nt 

jme d; spre the evening before 
esd ay + 


ime: as, he 
the battle; 


side on a time. _ 
; 3, T, S.), 1. 590. 


Mrs. 


we iir : n 
cion" g so sek 85C le 0 
here in of palerné (E. s ye 
ue oming from cour JN £ 
N her Majesty 0n her i 
s phackerays Virginians, 

r to let blow 
no gave order to let > 
Ts the morrow morn. ‘ 
1ng Tennyson, Geraint. 


s on heaps; loss on 


xX 


on rout. Fale ee 
yout Milton, P. La, ii. 995. 
i aat 

sohiefs, greater still and more! R 
chiefs 0n mischiefa fith arms is covere’ g r j 
fre neighbouring P Dryden, Aurengzebe, i. 1. 
aJ done to all yor people thet not one of you 

thari coka on WeeKS? a 5 
p irkened my door In Yarper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 8%. 
or condition of: as, 


i into a state MAA 3 
6, m a Cat is, ready to be drawn); to eoi 
Cla fire; all on a heap (that is, heapec 
and 


fp). Compare asleep, afire, ote., where a- was 
originally 0n- 
pvid, alter he ha 


ate | spot God, fell on sleep. 
The time of night when 


ved his own generation by the 
npe Acts xiii. 30. 


Troy was set on fire., 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI., i. 4. 20. 


sth iwo others and the two Indians . +. went on 
| den salen they were on sleep in the night, they 
ile them. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 176. 


Dyenna, When I saw you, I was never more struck in 


Cr; 


1 i ny life, i 2 

n aly, Twat, That was just my case too, madam : I was struck 

iL f alenabeap, for my part. Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 2. 

tion dl The vilest transactions on record... have had de- 
M  feaders, H. Spencer. 

ey, tit a i 

it 6, Intheact orprocess of; occupied with: as, 


seb |  @themareh; on duty; on one’s guard. Com- 

tein |B pe afishing, a-hunting, where a- was origi- 
© tally on. 

toe f On huntyng be they riden roially. 

Gn Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. $29. 

je shied Ring at the Dutch plantation, in the fore part of this 


Yau, a certain bark of Plimouth being there likewis 
e likewise 
log, he keptcompany with the Dutch ER “i 
m RA a orton, New England's Memorial, p. 176. 
a, SS ia sets them both [imagination and mem- 
g ae there may be said to be the highest Sphere 
f tee they receive their Motion, rea eae 
ite tis Howell, Letters, I. i. 9. 
bed Wi e; ilgri 
fl Woman an rare all eee on pilgrimage, both the 
De Fargas me anyan Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 230. 
ie i 
el thus 1a caves Irving, Granada, p. 78. 
ial) ate phrases of an adjectival 
ed by ono ARUN nature, The former 
n meaning OE participles of a verb cor- 
8), on thes noun governed: thus, on 
i march (marching), on fire 
a ren an Kengen) on record (re- 
238 ona s dyerb ma: 
ely), eie] sudden (suddenly), on aM Sen pe 


nyari 
i ae poes now generally ex- 
ae 0 break on Pieces; to 
is ead or write on book. 
estructio to lede on this wise? 
i 2 of Troy (R. E. T. S.), 1. 3289. 
; Paerneq the on boke? 
he Drechynge, ers Plowman (B), vii. 131. 
§ concelle ne Presence of lordes, 
Mort 


ede wolle c 
a 
oyage (E. F 
“reagi aU] sitting į (E. E. T. S.), 1. 55. 
NZ ona Bibl 


on thre!” 
e, 


e in the Ch 
Th Sandys, Travailes Wan 


fa amassian 
Per, and the Jealons Teer, 
ope, Duncind, ii. 7. 


ed Gn, th 
© people 
Heh and by the 1 
Y Rood (Œ. E. T. sie) oe 


e Malta} 
Mertin Gry pardoned on 


- 8.), iii. 500. 


t. i 5, 1 ms A 
na East, IL i- 36. (“Married on” is still common colloquially in Scotland, } 


10ł. At. 


have lyght. 


Gylde. 
11+. With. 


12}. For. 
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I was married on the elder siste 
And you on the youngest of a! the three 
Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI. 109). 


Castor with his company come next afte: 
Pollux with his pupull pursu on GEPAS: 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T, 5), 1. 1150, 
And where that thow slepest on nyght, loke that itoe 


All this to be doon on ye Coste and charge the seid 


English Gilds (E. E. T. $.), p. 191 


He seig a child straugt ther-on stremy 
ynge on t 
Joseph of Arimathie E ET Ne 18. 
He macchit hym to Menelay, & met o7 k ay ; 
Woundit hym wickedly in his wale ue kyng, 
And gird hym to ground of his grete horse. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8288. 


O sister dear, come to the door, 
5 Your cow is lowin on you. 
The Trumpeter of Fyvie (Child's Ballads, II. 204). 


13}. From. 


Thus has thou het in thi beheste, 
Tharfor sum grace on the I crafe. 
Political Poems, cte. (ed. Furnivall), p. 104. 


14}. By. 


Anon the Son gothe to the Prest of here Law, and 


preyethe him to aske the Ydole, zif his Fadre or M r 
Frend schalle dye on that evylle or non. esie 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 201. 
If it beon all men beforehand resolved on, to build mean 


houses, y€ Govet laboure is spared. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 52. 


15. Of. 


(Obsolete or vulgar.] 
He was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out ont. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 87. 
A man that were laid on his death-bed 
Wold open his eyes on her to have sight. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 236). 
There went this yeere, by the Companies records, 11. 
ships and 1216. persons to be thus disposed on, 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IL. 40. 
Tf thou hast found an honie-combe, 
Eate thou not all, but taste on some. 
Herrick, The Hony-combe. 
On board, end, fire, hand, high, etc. Seebourd, end, fire, 
cte.. and aboard1, an-end, afire, etc.—On the alert, bias, 
cards, jump, move, nail, road, sly, way, wing, etc. 
See the nouns. =Syn. On, Upon. Thesewords are in many 
uses identical in force, but upon is by origin (up -+ on) and 
in use more distinctly expressive of motion to the object 
from above or from the side. On hasthe same force, but 
is so widely used in other ways, and so often expresses 
that it is felt by careful writers to be inadequate 
to the uses for which upon is preferred. | 7 
II. adv. 1. In or into a position in contact 


with and supported by the top or upper part of 


something; up: as, keep your hat on; he stopped 
a street-car, and got on. 

Pisanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 

And left this head on. 


to put on one’s boots; to try on a hat. 
Put on the whole armour of God. Eph. vi. 11 


O wrathfully he left the bed, _ 
And wrathfully his claes on did. 


Cospatrick (Child's Ballads, I. 154). 


Stiff in Brocade, and pinch’d in Stays, 
Her Patches, Paint, and Jewels on. 


Prior, Phyllis’s Age. 


tion of Fort H. 
that a battle was on, 


Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 323. 
2. Inorinto place, asa garment or other cover- 
ing, or an ornament: as, to pull on one’s clothes; 


d eGangotri 


on 


ns, faintly heard fi 
enry, atoken by whteh every eA ne tie 


The Cert XXIX. 
There are two more balls on to-night. sii ae 


3 Mrz, Alexander, The Freres, xii. 
With a brisk, roaring fire on, I left for the spring to fetch 


The sonnd of heavy 


some water and to make my toilet 


J. Burroughs, The Century, XXXVI. 616. 


Merlin (E. E. T.S) ig 6. Inthe same place or position: wi í 
saeig SE: 85, to hang, stick, kE hold on. past 


Grief is an impudent guest, 
A follower everywhere A PEIEE 
T hat words nor blows can drive away, 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, tif, 2, 
Still T see the tenour of man's woe 
Holds on the same, from woman to begin. 
z Milton, P. L., xi. 653. 
k To or at something serving as an object 
of o bservation: as, to look on without taking 
part; to be a mere looker-on. 
My business in this sta 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna. fi 
x Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 319. 
SiR Nature injur'd, scandaliz'd, defil'd, 
Unveil’d her blushing cheek, look’d on, and smuil'd. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 425. 
8. Forth; forward; onward; ahead: as, move 
On; pass on, 


Come on—a distant war no longer wage. 
But hand to hand thy country's foes Cio 
Pope, Wiad, xv. 658. 

(a) In the same course or direction: as, go straight on 
(that is, in continuance of some action, operation, or rela- 
tion that has been begun); in regular continuance or se- 
quence: as, go, write, say, laugh, keep on; go on with 
your story; how long will you keep on trifling? from father 
to son, from son to grandson, and s0 on. 


Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 


go on unto perfection. Heb. vi. 1. 
age _ Sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on. Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 26. 


We must on to fair England, 
To free my love from pine. 
The Jolly Goshawk (Child's Ballads, ITI. 289), 
She is affrighted, and now chid by heaven, 
Whilst we walk calmly on, upright and even. 
B. Jonzon, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 
Sing on, sing on, for I can ne'er be cloy’d. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ix. 29. 
The railway turns off; the road keeps on alongside of 
the bay, with the water on one side and the mountains 
on the other. E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 177. 
(b) In advance; forward ; in the sequel. 
Further on is a round building on an advanced ground, 
which is ninety feet in diameter. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IL. i. 253. 
Him and his noiseless parsonage, the pensive abode for 
sixty years of religious revery and anchoritish self-denial, 
I have described further on. 
De Quincey, Autob. Sketches, iv. 
(c) In the direction of progress, advancement, achieve- 
ment, or attainment: as, to get on in the world; to be 
well on in one's courtship. 
Command me, I will on. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, Í. 1. 


9. Toward; so as to approach; near; nigh. 
Fierce events, 
. As harbingers peeeralog still e fates, 
d prologue to the omen coming on. 
AE ees ‘Shak., Hamlet, i. 1, 123. 
The day was drawing on 
When thou shouldst link thy life with one 
ine own house. 
ona Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxiv. 


Either off or on. See of.—End on. See end.—Neither 


She had on a pink muslin dress anda little white me Either off oF resolute; fickle as regar Se Socal EE 


and she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman needs to be to 
pleasing. H. James, Jr., P 


3. In orinto place or position for use or action: 


as, to bring on the fruit or the coffee; specifica 
ly, into position on a stage or 
the footlights or an audience. 


I came to the side scene, just as my 
to hear his reception; it was very great, a pe! 
of applause. 


father was going 
rfect thund 


F. A. Kemble, Records of a Girlhood, Jan. 12, 1832. 


The Giant... an't on yet. Dickens, Hard Times, iii. 


Rubini or Mario go on, an 
plause. - 
4. In or into movement or actio 
a condition of activity from 
ment or restraint: as, to tu 
bring on a fit of coughing; 


iscourse bring 0% 
Such disc: ANIS 


As may advise him of his happy a P. L., v. 283. 
bringing on an 


ass. Pilgrim, p. 462. tion: said of pê 


platform, before 


i t the opera, watching some 
aka RAED sence AY TRAKON the round of ap- 


259. 
H. James, JT., Trans. Sketches, P- 
i n; in or into 954 a. andn. An obsolete form of one. 


a state of confine- 
rn on the gas; to 
to bring ona contest. 


rsons.— Off and on, (a) In an intermit- 
tent manner; from time to time. 

3 ked the sewers, of and on, for twenty year. 
J. TV Wayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 171. 


ternately away from and toward the shore: said of 
om Sam fo stan of and on.—On to, toward a posi- 


i fons "call, have, put co ete., om. See the verbs. 
on 


7. handed batter and to the right of the bowler: 
osite of off. 

Kaa In ote that part of the field to the 

right of the bowler and to the left of the batter. 


It chaunced me m TA Bee es 
amesis 5 
Of silver streaming in 1i 


3 (on), prep. [< Icel. on aon, usually an, 
“in a O8: a = a MD. an On 3 sg 
one, an = . no, -än ; 
ee owes akin to Goth. imu, without, Gr. vev, 


ere cautioned against z n 

aa oa Y. "S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 87: ithon AR ah h wnt 

He was then requested to walk up tothe electro ee eel ye ae Teed - un: aee 
and, judging only mn his sensations. ma N thonts ually followed by a pe 


rent were on or “off. 
5. In operation; in progress: 
is going on; the deb 


the blest s 
When the po nood ison. Shak., 


omitted): as, could na ye mind, on being 
sa aften? [Seotch.] ee 

; t o' that hoose on been bid 
ee 7 tier Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk 


on 


for me, to haud fowk ohn scen me. 
bred to you, mem, I ken, to come 
speirt leave. G. MacDonald, Robert Falconer, 


equivalent ohne.) 


on-l, [< ME. on-, < AS. on-, an- 


tho preposition or a 
with its usual meanings. 


answer, ete. 


tive prefix un-l. 
on-4, An obsolete 
fix un-2 before verbs. 


dvaypoc, a wild a: 
dvoc, an ass, + aypdc, 1 
Agrion.] 1. A wild ass, Equus hemippus or 


Onager (Equus hemippus). 


onager, inhabiting the steppes of central Asia. 
See dziggetai.— 2. A war-engine for throwing 
stones, used in Europe in the middle ages. 
Onagra (6-na’grii),n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr. évéypa, a dubious reading for oivdypa, a 
plant (< olvoc, wine, + dypa, a hunting), same 
“as olvoljpac, a certain plant: see @nothera.] In 
bot., same as Gnothera. 
Onagracez (on-a-gra’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1845), < Onagra + -acew.] See Onagrarice. 
Orren e (G-nii-gra-ri’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1804),< Onagra + -aria + -eœ.] The 
evening-primrose family, an order of dicotyle- 
è donous polypetalous plants, of the cohort Myr- 
tales, typified by the genus @nothera, and char- 
acterized by the two- to four-celled ovary co- 
herent with the valvate calyx, the two to four 
petals, one to eight stamens, and undivided 
style. It includes about 330 species, of 23 genera, scat- 
tered through all temperate regions. They are odorless 
oa herbs, rarely woody, bearing thin opposite or alternate 
r undivided leaves, and axillary or racemed flowers often 
of showy colors. The more euphonious form, Onagra- 
cea, employed by Lindley, is still much in use. See cut 


under (nothera. 
onant, onanet, adv. Middle English forms of 
anon. 


onanism (6’nan-izm), n, [< Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 
9) +-ism.] Gratification of the sexual appetite 
in an unnatural way. 
onanist (6’nan-ist), n. [< onan(ism) + -ist.] 
A person addicted to or guilty of onanism. 
onanistic (0-na-nis’tik), a. [< onanist + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or caused by onanism. 
onbraidt, v. t [ME. var. of abraid.] To up- 
braid. 
once! (wuns), adv. and conj. [< ME. ones, onis, 
< AS. dnes (= OS. énes, eines = OF ries. enes, enis, 
ense, ens =D. eens = MLG. einest, éns,ins=OHG. 
cinést, MHG. einest, einst, Q. einst), once, ad- 
 yerbial gen. of dn, one: seeone. For the term. 
-cé, prop. -es, see -cel.] I, adv. 1. One time. 
AS he oier dibimeelt once for us, so he received once of 
usin Abrabam, and in that place the typical acknowledg- 
ment of our Redemption. ~ Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
: A One and the same time: usually with at: as, 
= they all cried out at once. See phrases below. 
= —8, At one time in the past; EN 
I took once 52 Sturgeons at a draught, at another 68. 
noe Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 117. 


stiti , Ferd. and Isa, ii. 25. 
future time; some time or other. 

om of God thought fit to acquaint David with 

once govern. Bp. Hal. 

in any contingency; on any 
ircumstances; eyer. 

n the Somer, in the Lond of 
tree fulle of grete Myrs. 

ndeville, Travels, p. 49. 


I thocht if it [a door] suld be open, it wad be a fine thing 

But it was verra ill- 
throu’ your yaird Gun 
xvii. 


[The spelling ohn in the last quotation simulates the G. 
= OS. an- ete. 
the prep. (and ady.) on used as a prefix: see 

ni R prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, being 
adverb on used as a prefix, 
See examples below. 
on-2}, An obsolete form of the prefix an-? as in 


on-3, An obsolete or dialectal form of the nega- 


or dialectal form of the pre- 


on‘a-jér), n. [L., also onagrus, < Gr. 
onager | iid ak inc. a kind of catapult, < 
wild, of the fields: see 
E. 
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Dangers are no more light, if once they seem light. 
Bacon, Delays. 

Who this heir is he does not once tell us. 

Locke, Civil Government. 

6. Without delay; immediately: often merely 

expletive: as, John, come here once. [Loeal, 

$ Pennsylvania.] —7t. Once for all. 

That is once, mother. Dryden, Maiden Queen, iv. 1. 
All at once, not gradually; suddenly; precipitatel 
once. (a) At one and the same time; simultaneo 3, 
they all rose at once. When followed by another clause Dbe- 
ginning with and, at once is equivalent to both: as, at once 
a soldier and a poet; the performance is fitted at once to 
instruct and to delight. 

No more the youth shall join his consort’s side, 
Atonce a virgin, and at once a bride! 
Pope, Wiad, xi. 314. 

He wished to be at once a favourite at Court and popular 
with the multitude. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
(b) Immediately ; forthwith ; without delay. 

I have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a noble 
independence, Sheridan, The Riyals, ii, 1. 
Every once ina while. See every1.—For once, on one 
occasion; once only; exceptionally: often with the sense 
of ‘at last’: as, you have succeeded for once. 

Put the absurd impossible case for once. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I, 149. 

Once and again. See again.— Once for all, for one time 
only, and never again; at this one time and for all time. 

You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once for all, that 
in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
Once in a way, once and no more; on one particular oc- 
casion; on rare occasions. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Munder . . . seemed, for once in a way, to be ata 
loss for an answer. W. Collins, Dead Secret, iv. 4 

II. conj. When at any time; whenever; as 
soon as. [Recent; a specially British use.] 

A great future awaits the Caucasus, once its magnificent 
resources become known to Europe. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 
once?%#, n. An obsolete form of ounce2, 
Onchidiidæ (ong-ki-di’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 

Onċhidium + -ide.] A family of ditrematous 
geophilous pulmoniferous gastropods, without 
a developed shell, and with a thick, more or 
less tuberculate mantle, the jaw smooth or but 
slightly ribbed, and the dentition differentiated 
into a central tooth, tricuspid lateral teeth, and 
marginal teeth with quadrate base. A British 
species is O. celticum. Another species, Peronia tongana, 
has the whole back covered with eyes, besides the proper 
pair borne upon the ends of the tentacles, 

Onchidium (ong-kid’i-um),”. [NL., prop. Onci- 
dium (which is used also in another sense): see 
Oncidium.] The typical genus of Onchidiide. 

Onchidoridide (ong’ki-do-rid’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Onchidoris (-dorid-) + -ide.] A family 
of nudibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Onchidoris. The body is convex, the mantle is 
large and margins the foot, the dorsal tentacles are Jami- 
nate, the branchiw surround the vent and are not retrac- 
tile, the lingual membrane is narrow, and the teeth are in 
two principal longitudinal series and sometimes two small- 

-er series. They are found on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Onchidoris (ong-kid’9-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
öykoç, the barb of an arrow, + Jdopic, a sacrifi- 
cial knife. Cf. Doris.] The typical genus of 
Onchidoridide. 

Oncidiex (on-si-di’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Oncidium + -cw. | 
A subtribe of orchids of the tribe Vandec, typi- 
fied by the genus Oncidium, and characterized 
as epiphytes with the flower-stalk rising from 
the base of a pseudo-bulb or a fascicle of a few 
fleshy non-plicate leaves. It includes about 40 
genera, 

Oncidium (on-sid’i-um),. [NL.(Swartz, 1800), 
so called from the shape of the labellum; < 
Gr. dyKoc, a hook 
or bend, + dim. 
-idtov.] A genus of 
orchidsofthe tribe 
Vandee, type of 
the subtribe Onci- 
diew, and known 
bythe free, spread- 
ing sepals, and 
spurless lip free 
from the short 
two-auricled col- 
umn. There are over 
250 species, natives of 
America from Brazil 
and Bolivia to the 
West Indies and Mex- 
ico, They are epi- 

phytes, usually with 

Peo pubs Very Low 
eaves, and loose ra- 


cemes of showy yel- 


lowish flowers. This 
is an extremely rich and varied genus. One of the best- 


known species is 0, Papilio, the butterfly-plant, with flow- 


974 
274. 


Oncidium Papilio. 


ersof bu 
O. altissi 
as mar y 
madillo's. ail 
ariatla: Mt, ON ne si . Spy, 
pout of one Section’ of ite 
amed spread-eagle oreng tè 
H kid, 


oncin (on’sin), » 
uncinus, a hook bar 
hook, barb.] A we 
a martel-de-fep W 
oncograph (ong'ko-moa 
mass, volume E) g 
plethysinograph 
an the vo i í 
kidney, pee Peay, 
oncology (ong-kol 
mass (> dyKovc0a, g Wy 
hoyia, < 7éyew, i ul 
scientific knowledge 
oncome (on’kum) n 
< onl + come. Eg 


of rain or snow, 


b, 


ara 


at req 


; h 
uires S 
an attack, aS gea 


This woman h 
: Į ad acquire 
among the ignorant by. the ret onside 
performed, especially in cheers 
or mysterious diseases which balleti 
a h 


Scott, Bride 
oncometer (ong-kom’e-téy), 
mass, + pétpov, measure, ] 

signed to measure variations į 

ney, spleen, and other organs; 

oncograph which is ed t 

measured, 
on-coming (on’kum/ing), n. 

Those confused murmurs wh 
S hic 
and strive against as if they vant ies 
ness, 3 


TA 
cur 


Approach, 


TY to call morty 
y were the oncoming of ai 
George Eliot, Middlemarch yy 
on-coming (on’kum/ing), a A ; 
nearing. ane Approaching; 
Oncorhynchus (ong-k6-ring’kus), n. (NL, ( 
Gr. òyxoc, a hook, barb, + pbyzoc, a snout] A 
genus of anadromous American and Asisti 
Salmonide, inhabiting the North Pacific ocan; 
so called from the hooked jaws of the spent 
males; the king-salmon. These salmon arecf erat 
size and economic importance, There are $y 
mined species: the quinnat or king-salmon proper, 
nat or chavicha (see quinnat); the blue-backed salmi 0, 
nerka; the silver salmon, O. Iisutch ; the dog-salmos 0. 
keta; and the humpbacked salmon, O. gorbueha. Thele 


males and young and other ations of these have gira 
rise to some 35 nominal species, referred to sever die 


ent genera. See salmon. 
oncosimeter (anes 
kwotc, swelling (< óy byKoty I 
mass), + pér a measure. ] An ie 
devised by Wrightson for determining t A 
sity of a molten metal. A ball of the sane rm 
metal is immersed in the liquid and soppana 
cate spiral spring connecte with a ne all ani tht 
the relation between the ve he ved tad 
the liquid displaced (its buoyan ges with 1 
enit i ld and as its volume Cr cent 
ying dra. 
lying NI, (Bluné 
tubera: 
from tho PIO cdi 


im’e-tér), n., [K Gr i 


ovcbat, swell, < dro balk 


> the corresponding cl 


Oncosperma 


aves, smal 
istillate flowers on 


i A 
mi), a, eet, 4 
< Gr. dyKos, & (tumor), P ies 
“ansin, ent] In surg. the ™ Si 
excision of, & tore Ek 
Oncotylidæ (0ng; aa 
las and Scott, 18 > 
family of Heteropter4, 
Oncotylus. It includes 
ining elong ya 
conta of thie superfan 3 vs 
Oncotylus (ong ho 
5) Dy ry Cy 
eine of plant-bugs nao de 
or ‘giving a k 
Burope ane 1 
DERD (on-dat’si), Ne 
The musquase or 
Fiber zibethicus. ; 
Lacépède iso antl oá: 
anger, Malic = 
ane G ane 
ando, wrath, = ML 


me 
North 


— 


siatie 
cean; 
speni 
of great 
ea 

quite 
mst, 0, 
mo, D. 
Thele 
è pira 
| dife 


at 
balk 
ument 
e den- 


serb “anan, 
a verb 

D usana, breatho 
preath, spirit, 
see Anima. a- 


Rom. of the Rose, 1. 148. 
cel. anda, reatha 
-eathe. Prompt. 

ned To bre 


< L. as if *undatus, 
In her., same as 


} ; G. un- 
4 in ondine (G. | 
. ondin, (> F. onde), a 
rit; an undine. 


irits of na- 
nce of spirits of na 
f the four elements, 


v 
ine: hers ound. 


me sm, 1.0 
ie ya. [$ ME. ondyng; verbal 
ne. . L ae 
gt (on’ding onthing; smelling i 
f ondi, ! sht, and of tounge bothe, 

k i g alle thy fyue wittes. 


257. 


Hy, nandiyné, Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 


fi *ondi equiv. to 
: onding, Y., CQ! 
ding? on ding) 2r is sco ding}, v. i., 3- | A 
pall “a Y Eae 
igh ta m0} a downpour. [Scotch.] 
all of oF a honest Iucki¢ mons protest 
rain well hae, o 
Or ee. some kind at least, 
Atoro 't vo a armer’s Ha’. (Jamieson.) 
what kind o' night is 't?” “Onding o 
utorkoat, Jock; hat KIY perish in the drifts ! a 
pw isther" = 1+ = Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, viii. 


i, homo, a man; dit ($ L. dicit), 3d pers. sing. 
ia, pres, of dire (« L. dicere), ' o a 

essay; itis said: often used su Ds an ; 
r sS of ‘rumor, ‘report, ga 

doyant (di-dwo-you ), a. [< FP. one oyant, 
Ce of ondoyer, Wave, undulate, ¢ onde, wave, 
(L. uda, wave: See ound.) Wavy; havin ga 
raved surface or outline.—Ondoyant glass. See 


E aey SAY: On, one, they, 


say: see diction.) 
ively 


FE mandu. A Middle English form of 
ansicer, 
ody, a. In her., same as undé. 
one (wun), a, n, and pron. [Early mod. E. 
also spelled wone (the prothesis of w, due to a 
lbializing of the orig. long 0, ocewring in 
veral words, but not generally recognized in 
spelling); < ME. one, oon, on, also an, also o, 00, 
and a (see a2), < AS. dn, one (pl. ane, some), 
=08. i= OF ries. on, dn = D. cen = MLG. ein, 
in LG, cen =OHG. MHG. G. ein = Icel. einn = 
wm= Dan, con = Goth. ains = Ol. ocn, oin, 
me = Gael. aon = W. un = Bret. unan = 
‘i falc, panier) ino, only, OBulg. inohit, 
a Titi ae uss, inokit, a monk), = OPruss. 
ATT ence = Lett. véns, one, = OL. oinos, 
iy the OO Sp. Pg. uno = F. un) = Gr. 
i) one, is a dig o c ose Mono (the Gr. eic 
stna, this, that, 


5 
ul Tumerg| 


bread, ang o 
e baska, ORe cake of oiled bread 

ete basket of unleavened Dread that is 
a : Ex. xxix. 23. 
m, 5 sabre us considered 
See » Or contrasted 
Ral} any single; 2other) ; hence, either 

Win this or pee dividual (of the whol 
n other ce: as, from one side of the 
Rg ther, ne side of the 


M one 
end to fno other was in Combus- 
M Wen A aker, Chronicles, p. 47. 
Or other of he cently be here too 
y Every Mee consorts. $ 
Ta ae in his Humour, iii. 2. 
ng, passion and humour 
X Spectator, No. 6. 
ples, if 

“scott, Ferd. and RA N 26, 

ng indefinitely. 
the fees + Č. of E., ii. 1. 49, 
: as, they are all 
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This Aust and May in houres lengit 
Palladius, Husbondrie EET B.) p. 78, 
o . T, 8.), p. 173, 
Knights ought be true, and truth is one in'all 
Pa Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 56. 
There is but one mind in all these men. 
Shak., 3. C., il. 3. 6 
The one crime from which his heart re : 
tacy. Macaulay, E 
5t. Single; unmarried. 


Men may conseille a womman to bee 
Sut conseillyng is nat comaiidemente pie 
Chaucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. eg, 
6. Certain ; some: before the name of a per- 
son hitherto not mentioned, or unknown to the 
speaker, As thus used, one often implies social 
obseurity or insignificance 
more or less contempt. 
He sends from his side one Dillon, a Papist 
after a cheif Rebell, with Letters into Trelatids eee 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xii. 
7+. Alone; only: following a pronoun and 
equivalent to self: used reflexively. 
Ife passed out to pleie priueli kim one, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4112. 
I satt by mine ane, fleeande the vanytes of the worlde. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E, T, S.), p. 5. 
[By a peculiar idiom, the adjective one was formerly used 
before the article the or an, ora pronoun, followed by an ad- 
jective, often in the superlative (as “ one the best prince”), 
where now the pronoun one, followed by of and a plural 
noun (partitive genitive), would be used (as “one of the 
best princes”). Compare the idiom in “good my lord,” ete. 
La 


one-cross 
There are butt fewe his stro 
So many he onhorsid one Oe, ee 
Generydea (R. E, T. 8.), l 2209, 


stay all together, but to come by 
onea, by twos, and by roo Teer 


Shak., Cor., i. 2. 87. 


To make one, to form 
bly; hence, to take part in any 


Wearenot to 
hestands, by 


One for his nob, See nobl.— 
part of a group or as 
action; be of the party. 


H I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one, 
Shak., M. W. of W., it. & 47, 
_ TIL. pron. 1. A single person or thing; an 
individual; a person; a thing; somebody; some 
goes something. It js used as a substitute for a noun 
i gnating a person or thing, and is in so far of the na- 
ure of a personal pronoun, but is capable, unlike a personal 
peponi of being qualified by an indefinite article, an 
adjective, or other attributive : as, such a one, many a one, 
a good one, each one, which me. Wt is used in the plural 
also: as, I have left all the bad onea, “ 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself. Ps. 1. 21 
Both were young, and one was beautiful. 
Byron, The Dream, ii. 
The most frequent constructions of one are—(a) As an- 
tecedent to a relative pronoun, one who being equivalent 


to any person who, or to he who, she who, without dis- 
tinction of gender. 


Was apos- 
Eng., vii, 


, and thus conveys 


Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath 
taken, Mrs, Browning, Cowper's Grave. 
(b) As a substitute for a noun used shortly before, avoid- 
ing its repetition: as, here are some apples; will you take 
one? this portrait is a fine one. 
If there be a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
Shak,, M. W. of W., ii, 2, 126. 
(c) After an adjective, as substitute for a noun easily sup- 
plied in thought, especially being, perzon, or the like. 
I have commanded my sanctified ones, I have also called 
my mighty ones for mine anger. Isa. xiii. 3. 
We poor ones love, and would have comforts, sir, 
As well as great. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 
(d) It easily passes, however, from the meaning ‘any one” 
into the collective sense of ‘all persons,’ ‘people general- 
ly,’ and for this can be substituted people, they, we (if the 
speaker does not except himself from the general state- 
ment), you (the person addressed being taken as an ex- 
ample of others in general), or the impersonal passive may 
be substituted: as, one cannot be too careful (we cannot, 
youcannot, they cannot, people cannot be too careful); one 
knows not when (it isnot known when). One is sometimes 
virtually a substitute for the first person, employed by a 
speaker who does not wish to put himself prominently for- 
ward: as, one does not like to say so, but itis only too true ; 
one tries to do one's best. One's self or oneself is the cor- 
responding reflexive: as, one must not praise one’s self. 


One would think it were Mistress Overdone’s own house, 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 3. 


One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead. 


re is one the best. 


Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 70. 
He is one 
The truest manner d. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 166. 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 2. 6.) 
All one. (a) Exactly or just the same. 
*Twere all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 98. 
Now you are to understand, Tartary and Scythia are all 
one. Capt. John Smith, rue Travels, I. 33. 
(b) A matter of indifference; of no consequence. 
It is to him which needeth nothing all one whether 
any thing or nothing be given him. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 79. 
Or Somerset or York, all ’s one tome. — 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 105. 
(c) Completely; entirely; out and out. [Colloq.} 
If the Indians dwelt far from the English, that they 


would not so much care to pray, nor would they be so 


Pope, Moral Essays, i. 250. ig 
ready to heare the Word of God, but they would be all 2. fe 2 
one Indians still. . [cap.] 


A certain being. namely the Deity; 
T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 4. God: the name being avoided from motives of 
One day. See day!.—One or other, be it any single reverence or from reserve. 


example chosen or any different one; be it who (or what) Now, tho’ my lamp was lighted late, there ‘s One will let 
it may; hence, without exception. [Colloq.} mein. J Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 


My dear, you are positively, one or other, the mostcens0- One another each the other; each other: as, love one 
rious creature in the world. Cibber, Careless Husband, v- another. {In this phrase one is the subject and another 


i i i vi j eposi however, one may be the 
ther simple and without parts, or having the object. Aitera preposition, _ 
one pets passing continuously into one encthey or united bab leet 5 sy checker aa y rerom anor fe me oar 

y information, 4 and soul: opposed to one perac- ofthep :as, : 
tie ona Drain the ES or stock as; edi at anoe) i! a they r sines sauma eS Aerie 
united with. (b) Identical with; the same as.— eone stones ate Ce EE ERTES x 

in old writers sometimes run together another (beats one ag: : i Ne 

into ane omnes ae tother), the first . - - the second (or one}, adv. [< ME. one, ane, ene, < AS. dine, ane, 


remaining one). once, once for all, only, alone, < dn, one: see : 
The ton fro the tother was tore for to ken. an one, a.) Alone; only. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3911. Xulleth heo neuer ene. : ‘ 2 
He might firste . . . abuse the anger and ygnoraunce Old Eng. Misc. (ed. Morris), p. 


of the tone partie to the destruccion of the tother. „t. [< ME. onen make one, < one, a. Ct. 
sir. More, Descrip. of Rich. OH. onet, t-f L ‘unite into. a whole; join. - á 


isti unite.] To make one; 
n. 1. The first whole number, consisting spn 
oe ‘single unit; unity.—2. The symbol repre- uor Go A. Me arein a 
senting one or unity (1, I, or i).—After onet, af- Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1, 260. 
Coot aie Theriche folk that embraceden and oneden al hire herte 
His breed, his ale, 1, to tresor of this world. : Chaucer, Parson s Tale. 
Chaucer, Gen. -one. [< L. -onus, an adj. terminaban E 
At one. (a) In accord; inharmony or One inus, -EnUs, -ŪNUS: SEC-AN, -eNe ae e. 
a ee ree y fel at one. In chem., a termination of hydrocarbon Te : 
pauper eee Troilus, ii. 565. longing to the series wel Dasi e gene: 
z . 
mula CnHon-4: aS, pentone, O57 ig: 
chat one, we and our sons. one-and-t (wun‘and-thér th, ne ce an- 
of t cient and very Het gam sal cards, much 
resembling vingt-un. Hathiwelt. 3 
one-berry (wun’ber’i), n. Same as herb-paris. 


rey after oon. 
wae ey ror to OUE Le 


agreement; agreed; 


(b) The same. 


Y like, 
zona Sen Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, P- 


Ever in onet. See ever. 


His herte hadde compas Poon "bisd n. The little plant Mai- 
of women, Tor they wepen erem pts Tale, 1 913. one binon, EAE barren Sunk haying 

In A into a condition of unity; forming or 8085 put one leaf. ‘Also one-leaf. [Prov. Eng.) 

pes nits in unk Same as onicolo. 
to form a unit; in union; together. oneclet, n. nee 
j They cannot, sister eth Mouger, my sister's daughter, my ring 
uld link their Powersin one, | Tp the TE EA deir 
Though N r o OER the oneee Sy quoted in N. and Q, 7th sers, TIT. 


(wun’krôs), a A 


.—One 
old one. See at one-cross 


term appli 
Much at one, See much— h ti 


; singly: : i lated with 
and onet, one by one; singly: a tin-plate Ghee ted ` 
alpons oe. TL hickness of No. 30 Birmingham 
‘Ful thinne it [the hair] lay, by CUR" to C. T., 1. 679. the thick EA 
Chaser TE fn sonsecntive order, and having an average Wega © 


One by one, by ones, singly ; 
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onelyt, a. and adv. An obsolete spelling of only. 
ME. oncyed, oniged, < onementt, n. [See atonement.] 
harmony and agreement; concord. 
Ye witless gallants, I beshrew your hearts, 
That set such discord ’twixt agreeing parts, 
Which never can be set at onement more, 
Bp. Hall, Satires, TII. vii. 69. 


one-er, n. See oner. 
one-eyed (wun‘id), a. [< l, 
AS. danéged (also dnége), one-eyed, ¢ än, one, + 
edge, eye, + -ed (see -ed2).] Having but one 
eye; cyclopean; also, having but one eye capa- 
ble of vision. S 
one-handed (wun’han‘ded), a. Adapted forthe 
use of ono hand; capable of being handled with 
one hand; single-handed: as, a one-handed fly- 
rod: opposed to two-handed or double-handed. 
onehead} (wun’hed), n. [MI. oneheede, onhed. 
anhed, anhede, onhod (= D. eenheid = G. einheit 
= Sw. enhet = Dan. enhed); < one + -head.) 1. 
Oneness; unity. 
h bring hem to onehede and acord. 
Boe ees English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 451. 
2. Solitude. 


The wordle is him prisoun ; onhede, paradis. - 
yenbite of Inwit (E. E. T. S.), p. 142. 
onehoodt (wun’hud), n. [< ME. onhòd (see one- 
head); < one + -hood. Cf. onehead.] Unity; 
agreement, Castle of Love, 10. (Stratmann.) oner (wun’ér), n. 
one-horse (wun’hérs), a. 1. Drawn by a sin- 
gle horse: as, a one-horse plow. 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day? 
0. W. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
2, Using or possessing only a single horse. 
“‘One-horse farmers” on heavy soils had to struggle with 
the inconvenience of borrowing and lending horses. 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 18. 
Hence— 3. Petty; on a small seale; of limited 
capacity or resources; inferior: as, a one-horse 
concern; a one-horse college. [Colloq.] 
Any other respectable, one-horse New England city. 
Motley, Letters, Il. 334. 
Oneida Community, See community. 
one-ideaed (wun’i-dé“iid), a. [< one idea +-ed2.] 
Dominated by a single idea; riding a hobby. 
oneirocritet (6-ni’r6-krit), n. [Also onirocrite ; 
LOF. onirocrite, < LL. onirocrites, < Gr. dverpo- 
kpirnç, an interpreter of dreams: see oneiro- 
critic.) An oneirocritic; an oneiroscopist. Ur- 
quhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 13. (Davies.) 
oneirocritic (6-ni-ro-krit’ik), a. and n. [Also 
onirocritic; < Gr. dvetpoxpizudc, of interpreting 
dreams, < overpoxpiryc, an interpreter of dreams, 
< dverpoc, also Gvecpov, in another form vap, a 
dream, + kpiv4c, one who distinguishes, a judge: 
see critic.) I, a. Having the power of inter- 
preting dreams, or pretending to judge of fu- 
ture events as signified by dreams. 
II. n. An interpreter of dreams; one who 
judges what is signified by dreams. 
The onirocritics borrowed their art of deciphering dreams 
from hieroglyphic symbols. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, vi. 6. 
_oneirocritical (6-ni-r6-kvit’i-kal), a. [< oneiro- 
critic + -al.] Same as oneirocritic. 
Hippocrates hath Broke so little, and the onetrocritical 


= masters have left such frigid interpretations from lants, 
‘that there is little Soca w X 
itself. Sir T. 


nes, dnnys, nes, oneness, unity 
itude, < dn, one: see one and -ness.] 1. The 
quality of being just one, and neither more nor 
ess than one; unity; union. 
Our God is one, or rather very Oneness, and mere unity, 
having nothing but itself in itself, and not consisting . . . 
of many things. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 2. 


An actual oneness produced by grace, corresponding to 
the Oneness of the Father and the Son by nature. 
Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 52. 
2. Sameness; uniformity; identity. 
Fortunately for us, the law 
have such a oneness in their d 
J. 


and phenomena of nature 


N. Loch T 
[Also written, more distinc- 
tively, one-er; < one +-er1.] One indeed; one 
of the best; a person possessing some unique 
characteristic, particularly some special skill, 
or indefatigable in some occupation or pursuit; 
a good hand; an adept or expert. [Slang.] 
Miss Sally ’s such a oner for that [going to the play]. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, viii. 
onerary (on’e-ra-ri),@. [=F. onéraire=It. onc- 
rario, < L. onerarius, of or belonging to burden, 
transport, or carriage, < onus (oner-), a burden: 
see onus.] Fitted or intended for the carriage 
of burdens; comprising a burden. [Rare.] 
onerate (on’e-rat:), v. t.; pret. and pp. onerated, 
ppr. onerating. [< L. oneratus, pp. of onerare 
(> It. onerare = Pg. onerar), load, burden, < 
onus (oner-), a load, burden: see onus. Cf. ex- 
onerate.} To load; burden. Bailey, 1731. 
oneration (on-e-ra’shon), n. [< onerate + -ion.] 
The act of loading. Barley, 1731. 
oneroset (on’e-r6s), a. [< L. onerosus, burden- 
Home: see onerous.] Sameasonerous. Bailey, 
1731. 
onerous (on’e-rus), a. [< ME. onerous, < OF. 
oneros, onereus, F. onéreux = Sp. Pg. It. oneroso, 
< L. onerosus, burdensome, heavy, oppressive, 
< onus (oner-), a burden: see onus.] 1. Burden- 
some; oppressive. 


Spect. Anal., p. 3. 


3 He nil be importune 
Unto no wight, ne honerous. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5633. 
Tormented with worldly cares and onerous business. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 171. 


2. In Scots law, imposing a burden in return for 
an advantage; being for a consideration: as, an 
onerous contract: opposed to gratuitous.— Oner- 
ous cause, in Scots law, a good and legal consideration. 
—Onerous title, in Sp. Mex. law, a title created by 
valuable consideration, as the payment of money, the ren- 
dering of services, and the like, or by the performance of 
conditions or payment of charges to which the property 
ratati was ae Platt.=Syn. 1. Heavy, weighty, toilsome. 

ement eam of Paradise onerously (on’e-rus-li), adv. an rous 
Browne, Garden of Cyrus, v. y( GHISA Cate i an OOO 


oneirocriticism (6-ni-r6-krit/i-sizm),». [< onei- 
rocritic + -ism.] Oneirocrities. 


y (on-i-rol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. évecpo2oyi 
ourse about dreams, < bees a (aan 
2éyew, Da see -ology.] The doc- 
ory of dreams; a discourse or trea- 


one-sidedness (wun’si/ded-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being one-sided, or of having regard to 
one side only; partiality: as, one-sidedness of 
view. 

3, ee. - onestt, a. An obsolete spelling of honest. 

vetpoc, a dream, + onethet, onethest, adv. Middle Engli 

haunt.] An inter- of uneath. 

Rabelais, iii. 13. oneyert, onyert, n. [Found only in the passage 
a from Shakspere, where it is prob. a mere mis- 


list), n [K Gr, vero- 


9 
one-cross 4112 Ae 

sheet: usually indicated by the symbol IC. Seo oneiroscopist (G-ni’rd-sk6-pist ) n. [K oneiro- print form One MON-coney 

. wire-gage. scop-y + -ist.] An interpreter of dreams, that oneyer ever. The 

one-earedt (wun’érd), a. [A dial. form of one- oneiroscopy (9-m1 ee pi), n. IK ge övepoc, (q. v.), does neomes (an Planai z 

yeared (?).] One year old; immature. pannut eee oxonew, View.] Theartof only in Shakspere a Plangi ier) pt ™ 
This wine is still one-ear'd, and brisk, though put interpre ms areams. a ne “an accountant 222d expe] ftom t 
Out of Italian cask in English butt. 3 one-leaf (wun'lēf), n. Same as one-blade, With nobilit ant of the exe tineg yond fa 

Howell, Familiar Letters (1850). (Nares.) onelinesst, ”. An obsolete form of ontliness, oneyers, sua Y ANA tran eg Ma 


A condition of 


oneness (wun’nes). n. [< ME. *onnes, < AS. än- 
7, agreement, sol- 


sh forms onion-couc. 


as can hole 
onfall (on’ fal), n 
aneval = G, anfall ies 
an attack, onset: a, SW 
der fall, ; A 
onset.— 2, A fall : 
of the evening, 
& t EMED 
D. onfon 
take, receive. 
Jon, take: se 
dure. 
onferet, adv, 


1 


e and- 


onfont, v. t 
onga-onga (or 
A New Zeal 
woody stem 6 or at hi 
painfully, A Senta 
onglé (6n-gla’), a 
ongle, < L. angulus ‘al 
{ £ S, Claw: se ay 
having claws or talons: snid gt] 
of prey: used only when tho talons 
dy, ootad 


[< OF, (and p a 


ferent tincture fr 
or eture from the bo 

ongoing (on'gō’ing), n. 1 we 
advancing; progression. — vee 
goings-on. Halliwell. TPror t 
Soins fal » [Prov, E 
ongoing (on’gd’ing), a, Picoy: Eng] 

mg; not intermitting, S OSIDE} Procee], 
on-hanger (on'hang’èr), n, On 


oy 


or attaches himself to another eo hango 
lows another closely; a h j One who fo) 


r anger-on, 6 
onhedt, n. See onehead. Beton. Set 


o. ni. See the quotation, 


A mark used in the Exchequer, and set 
a Sheriff, as soon as he enters into his 
» nd mean Profits; It is put 
habet suficientem onerationem, 

less he have a sufficient discharge; 
mediately becomes the 


upon the Hey 
Accounts for Je 
for Oneratur six 
i. e. he is charged w 
a and thereupon hein. 
Queen’s Debtor, E, Phillipa, Ya, 
onicolo (9-nik’6-16), n. [Formerly onecle (q.v); 
< It. *onicolo, onicchio (Florio), by abbr, *nies’, 
niccolo, dim. of onice, onyx: see onyx.) Ate 
riety of onyx having a ground of deep brom, 
in which is a band of bluish white. It is usel 
for cameos, and differs from the ordinary ony 
in a certain blending of the two colors. 
onion (un’yun), n. [Formerly also inion, being 
still often so pronounced (also ingan, inguk 
see inionl); < F. oignon, ognon = Pr ee 
ignon, < L. unio(n-), a kind of single onioni 
a pearl, lit. oneness, 
esculent plant, Allium 
pecially its bulbous roo 
as food. It is a biennial he 
tubulated leaves, and a swelling 


is composed of closely concentric 
with situation and race, varies mu 


swith Jone 
k. Thè bl 


runs from dark-red to white, and 1 
characteristic pungency, which is grea 
arger kinds. Tiera 
properties of a stimulant, rubefacient, et¢ 
some in small quantities. _ *" t 
rid yola ile onion 
by boiling. The native cont t 
It has been in eo bat Jor eulinay 
u 
almost any other plant. ' en 
coolest temperate climate. ; 
i r ed for 
the Bermudas are specially not et 
Or who would ask for 


i ‘The ray 
onions than in the] 
These p a 
ile 
gency depend upon an ac! 
{ o 
said to be more w1 
i y, Spain 
ous. The onions of Italy, Spal 
r q an Oi 
Between an Oyster anda 'prior, 


muda onion, § 
sa largely imported 
Bermudas, there Erop 1 a pt 

hern Burope.— B089 ide 
sae regalis, locally regardo ond) 
{Prov. Eng.J—E8, a origin 
yariety of onion 0 un D arro 
arent a numerous ca pa 
called multipliers. Be 
used in decorating 
Dresden porcelain: 


onion, a var 
ear Same as 


-like pana 
e litt 


onion, 
Canadia 
instead of 


on. ; 
onion Alli 


henatherum a i 
eed dnodes 


apoi TEL 
twitch Hee onion-gr 
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It evidently appears that there ca 
ing [as God}, and that Moveots, uni 
larity, is essential to it. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 207 
2. The state of being alone, nira 
r, onlitis (on-li’tis), n. Same as gingivitis 
om a fancied onlivet, adv. A Middle English form of alive 
one eut under onloftet, adv. A Middle English form of aloft 
onlooker (on’luk’ér), x. A looker-on; a spec- 


g the eyes 
8 


y n be but one guch be- 
f an onion 


ty, onelinesa, or singu- 


A. and C., iv. 2 35. 


Shak., + : 
E he grenadie 


T 


often ru 


s] o different tator; an observe 
of two di ie MA : 
n, One od underground onlooking (on‘lik’ing), a. Looking onward or 
arve 3 onion-maggots: forward; foreboding. 
WI, purope, the imported only (on WD, a. [Formerly onely; < ME. only 
jffused in the i ic Es eee - only, 
W widely ima E or OD: oonli, onlich, < AS. dnlie. anie, only (= OF ries, 


einlik, ainlik, D. eenlijk = MLG. cinlik = OHG 
cinlih, MHG. cinlich, only, = Dan. enlig, only, 
= Sw. enlig, conformable), < dn, one, + ie, E. 
-ly1.] 1. Single as regards number, or as re- 
gards class or kind; one and no more or other; 
single; sole: as, he was the only person present: 
the only answer possible; an only son; my only 
friend; the only assignable reason. fe 9 
His own onlyche sonne Lord ouer all y-knowen. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. s60. 
Denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Jude 4, 
This was an only bough, that grew in a large dark 
not from a tree of its own, but, like the mistle 
another, Bacon, Physical Fables, xi. 
This only coale is enough to kindle the fire. 
Mabbe, The Rogue, ii. 261. 
She is the only child of a decrepit father, whose life is 
bound up in hers, Steele, Spectator, No. 449. 
2. Alone; nothing or nohody but. 


a 


- natural 


} (Cross shows 
ia ceparum) ve 
nth Par eva eased 
a, natura 


sien ty (A 
gue.) M 


d 


Isp ary 
1 the maggots 
ble root. ` The 


yulsified with 


nerations, ane 
jor of the edi 
er 


RS} g water, $ epa > dam- F 
rate lied when the dam Before all things were, God only was 
th cold water, app iee p sea sefore a igs were, God only was. 
ceal. a w Anthomyia Drassice, the adult Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 14. 


also i One only being shalt thou not subdue. 


B36 ‘ a dente S Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, i, 1. 
y fol 'yun-grås), n. Same as onion 3+. Mere; simple. 
$ i mha lowers ‘Th’ Almighty, eing their so bold assay, 

ant geo (un‘yun-mag"ot ) n. The larva Kindled the flame of His consuming yre, 

onon: jon-lly. > And with His onely breath them blew away. 
Tel dan “hell (un’yun-shel), n. 1. A kind of Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. $7. 
forl Sikened to an onion.—2. A kind of clam And, as I cross'd thy way, I met thy wrath; 
ur ni ral 3. A shell of the genus The only fear of which near slain me hath. 


Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 

A, Single in degree or excellence; hence, dis- 
tinguished above or beyond all others; special. 
She rode in peace, through his only paynes and excellent 
enduraunce, Spenser, State of Ireland. 

My only love sprung from my only hate. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 5. 140. 
Choice and select fashions are there in onely request. 

R. Brathwaite, English Gentleman, quoted by F. Hall. 

He is the only man for musick. ; Johnson. 
only (6n‘li), adv., conj., and prep. [Formerly 
onely; < ME. only, oonli, oneliche, onli, ete., < AS. 
*änlīce, Enlice, singularly, < dilie, @ulie, only: 
see only, a.) I. adv. 1. 
others than; nothing or 
nothing or nobody but; m 
remained; man cannot live 


A kind of paper: 
translucency, and 
esembles the skin 


onlony (tin’yun-i), a. [< onion + -yl.] Of the 
at of onion; resembling or smelling of 
on, 3 


ultocrite, onirocriti Heats irocri 
a , Onirocritic, ete. See oneirocrite, nobody else than; 

ee (onis'i-d6), n pl. [NL., < Oniscus + 
“1 A family of cursorial terrestrial isopods, 


ee on bread only. 
hit 5 $ 
Mitel by tho genus Oniscus; the slaters or 


The sauter seith hit i 


1 
pes hee be drowned; articles sold only 


Moses? hath he not spoken 


mountain; 2 
i oantain; but it was only to be plunged in new difficul- 


only as they exist in each other. 


Alone; no other or 


erely: as, only one 


s no synne for suche men as ben trewe 


d eGangotri 


Onoclea 


y in pack- 


For our 


And great sinnes forgiucnes for to getten 


y by Christ clenlich to t 
Piers Plowman's Credo ES.) 1, 819, 
And they said, Hath the Lord indes spoken ae oy 
a also hy us? Num. xii, 2, 
By works a man is justified, and not by faith only, 
ai : Jas, fi, 24, 
ength he succeeded in attaining the crest of the 


cs. Ircing, Granada, p. %4. 


Infinite consciousness and finite consciousness exist 


TGR isn d ie to Deseartes's Method, p. exliv. 
oe! is valuable onli a e hi 
and must always be pda EEE aa 
i Stedman, Vict, Poets, p. 301. 
t. Above all others; preëminently ; especially. 
Afterward another onliche he blissede, 
, Piers Plowman’ Crede (E. E. T, 8.3, 1. 524. 
„I was iny father’s son, tender and only be 
sight of my mother. $ pce st eave e 
PP That renowned good man, 
aaa so only embrace his country, and loved 
i ow-citizens ! B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4, 
5. Singly; with no other in the same relation: 
as, the only begotten Son of the Father.—Not 
only... but also..., not only... but.. ., not 
merely... but likewise. ..; both... and . . . (nega- 
tively expressed), =Syn. 1-3, Alone, Only. See alone. 

IL. conj. But; except; excepting that. 

And Pharaoh said, I will let you go that you may sacri- 
fice to the Lord your God in the wilderness; only ye shall 
not go very far away. Ex. viii. 23. 

We are men as you are, 
Only our miseries make us seem monsters. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, i. 3. 

My wife and I in their coach to Hide Parke, where great 

plenty of gallants, and pleasant it was, only for the dust. 
Pepys, Diary, April 25, 1604. 

A very pretty woman, only she squints a little, as Cap- 

tain Brazen says in the “ Recruiting Officer.” 
Garrick, quoted in Forster's Goldsmith, I. 226, 
TIL+ prep. Except; with the exception of. 
Our whole office will be turned out only me. 
Pepys, Diary, Aug. 22, 1668. 
onnethet, adr. See uneath. r 
Onobrychis (on-ĝ-brī’kis), n.. [NL. (Gärtner, 
1791), < Gr. dvoZpuyic, a leguminous plant, sup- 
posed to be sainfoin, appar. < avec, an ass, + Bpi- 
xew, gnaw.) A genus of leguminous plants or the 
tribe Hedysarew and the subtribe Euhedysaree, 
known by the flat unjointed exserted pod. There 
are about 70 species, in Europe, northern Africa, and weat- 
ern Asia. They are usually herbs, with pinnate leaves, 
and pink or whitish flowers in axillary racemes faite 

See cockshead, 1, French grass (under grass), hen’s-bill, and 

sainfoin. 7 
onocentaur (on-6-sen’tar), n, [< LL. onocen- 

taurus, < Gr. Gvoxévrarpoe, overtyTarpd, & kind of 

tailless ape (Ælian), also (LL.)a kind of demon 
haunting wild places (Septuagint, translated pi- 

Tosus in Vulgate, and satyr in the Eng. version, 

Tsa. xiii. 21), ¢ dv0c, ass, + Kévrarpos, centaur: 

see centaur.) A fabulous monster, a kind of 


Tooldice’ The eau ‘che prestes. A : 
ioernenteg Hees areal ambulatory, the abdomen is FOF te seggen as thei sears ne aOR xiii go, centaur, with a body part human and part asi- 
‘oltteantemule are nine TOM six- to nine-jointed, ; nine, represented in Roman seulpture. __ s 
jam themselves into ae 4 bal of the species, which Te he a ont Eth Onoclea (on-6-klé’ ii), n. (NL. (Linneus, 1 153), 4 
Karbur and armadillos. mere nonas: puk He weeps for her, for she were Tucreco, L 1798. said to allude to the rolled-up E ET S ; 
Rests DER Jeiew, close. u: 
ay fea eo} a [<NL. Oniscus "Tis she, and only she, Ce Tel E ndioid closer ane sie J 
ine the Oy; . o fed to orr Can make me happy, or give misery, F o Se A ; 
me Onisidw : Breccia aaa an make lelehan, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 3. Pea fronds much contracted and quite un- <j 
Ol Certain lyeæni maS O i i j . terile ones. The sori are round, borne on ke 
i id "flies p the actions of the just like the sterile | 4 
taining to TE ea flies.— 2, Of or Gan E and blossom in the dust. _ _ the back of the veins of the contracted fertile frond, and a 
Seoni Mes (õ-nis-i for'méz) ‘Shirley, Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, iii. x 
3c] h 7 37, 5 Ni . r ~ z s 
fain agron], P Tatreille’s a PE Witt orty ee a and your great acess, iii. 
al tt tothe p Lot chilognath myriapods, equiv- E AOS 
ad Calleg fom ally Glomeride of ares 2. No more than; merely; simply; just: as, 
yo id (ò. „eit resemblance to Onisei d: S50 he had sold only two. 
{02 esempio US’ Koid) ce to Oniscide. P ver an howse but 
j mhlin 14. [< _ Oniscus > But nowe ther standeth [in Jaffa] never | 
he {othe hice Wood-louge : b iscus + -oid.] oonly ij towers, And Certeyne Caves ynder the grounds 
jai q ae j belonging orrelated A *“Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Tae 
oi | Ouse Wee) m ONL. < Gr. avi Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 5. 
he ys" © little = \ GY, ovickog, à evil continually. 


- of dvoc, an Now therefore forgiv 


are only orch: 


The eastern gardens indeed re ont the East, 


of fruit trees. Pococke, Descrip 


I have seen many & philosophe: 


enough for only one aga erson, Socie 


My words are only words. 
3. In but one manner, to” 
but one means, with but E 
no other manner, respect, pa 2 
cireumstances, or condition t Re eed 
time, or in no other way; ett tt He vale 
purpose or with no other me m = ; 
exclusively; entirely; altoget': ve 


Yht: he was saved 
tured forth only at night; 
the skin of his tee 


' but one purp! 
a one reams e 


th; he escaped the 


e, I pray thee, my sin only oie ate 

rds, or woods 
East, IL i. 123. 
r whose world is large 


ty and Solitude. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lii. 
ose, by 


her 
ly; 
he ven- 
only | 


Ostrich-fern (Onoclea Stractitiopterts). 
a, pinna of the sterile frond; ò, pinna of the fertile 


wa the sensitive: 


D . 
z theostrich-fern, 


gallows 
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onofrite y 4114 
onofrite (on’6-frit), n. [< Onofre (sce def.) + onomatopoetic (on-d-mat“o-po-et ik), a. [< ono- 
-ite2.] In mineral., a sulphoselenide of mercury matopoésis (-poet-) + -ic.]) Same as onomat- 
intermediate between metacinnabarite (HgS) opæie. z ` Jae 3 
and tiemannite (HgSe), a mineral occurring at onomatopoetically (on-d-mat“$-p6-cet’i-kal-j), 
San Onofre, Mexico, and in southern Utah. It adv. In accordance with onomatopæia; by an 
is massive, of a lead-gray color. onomatopa@ic process. 


onology (6-nol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. avoc, ass, + -foyia, onomatopoiesis (on-6-mat’6-poi-é’sis), n. Same 
< zéyeur, speak: see -ology.] A foolish way of as onomatopa@ia. _ “es > 
talking. [Rare.] : onomatopyt (on’6-ma-t6-pi), n. Same as ono- 
onomancy} (on’o-man-si), n. [= Sp. Pg. ono- matopmia. 2 Mes f $ 
manci, < NL. “onomantia, short for “onomato- onomomancyt (on’d-m6-man-si), n. Same as 
mantia: see onomatomancy.] Same as onoma- onomatomancy. a 
tomancy. Onondaga salt-group. Sce salt-group. 

[= Sp. onoman- ononet, adv. A Middle English variant of anon, 


antic (on-6-man’tik). a. at, adv. A : : fa 
cee Pg. O REA as onomancy (-mant-) + Ononis (6-n6‘nis), Ne (NL. (Linneus, 1737), < 
-ic.) Of or pertaming to onomancy ; predicted Gr. drei, a plant, < dvoc, an ass: see ass1.] A 
by names or by the letters composing names. genus of leguminous plants of the tribe Trifo- 
Camden. licw, known by the monadelphous stamens. 


i -0- tti-kal), a. There are about 60 species, in Europe and the Mediterra- 

onomantical (on o man t Kal), nean region and Canary Islands. They are usually herbs, 

tic -a J] Samo as on G = with leaves of three leaflets, oblong pods, and red or yel- 

An onomantical or name-wizard Tew. 2 y low lowers, solitary or two or three together in the axils 
Camden, Remains, Names. 


of the leaves. Seere charo, cammockl, 1, finweed, lico- 
; = I n aH ice (b), and land-whin (under whin). 
n-G-mas’tik), a. [= F. onomastique ie ©, BONA z í ; 
SEC (Gm nea ace A Bhon ie Onopordon (on-6-por’don),”. [NL. (Linnæus, 
longing to aa < bropacréc verbal n. of òro- 1/03): < Gr. óvózopðov, the cotton-thistle, so 
visas Zame ine, a name: see onym.) Of, called, according to Pliny, as zondeng asses 
ertaining to, or consisting of a name: specif- “atulent;< Gr. dvor, an ass, + mopõh, breaking 
h sting of a name: spe 
ically applied in law to the signature of an 


wind, < zépdew = L. pedere, break wind.] A 
instrument the body of which is in the hand- genus of composite plants of the tribe Cynaroi- 
writing of another person, or to the instru- 


dew and the subtribe Carduineæ, characterized 
ment so signed. 


by the pilose filaments and foveolate recepta- 
` ; = k ele. T a 5 15 ies, natives Bur a 
onomasticon onomasticum (on-9-mas‘ti-kon, the eO e dio ee are es ar eae 
-kum), n. [ML., < Gr. ovoyacrixdy (se. 8¢37iov), a 
vocabulary, neut. of dvozacrixdc, of or belonging 
to naming: see onomastic.] A work contain- 
ing words or names, with their explanation, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical or other regular order; 
a dictionary; a vocabulary. 
onomatechny (on’6-ma-tek-ni), n. [For *ono- 
matotechny, < Gr. dvoua(z-), a name, + 7éxr7, 
art.] Prognostication by the letters of a name. 
onomatologist (on’6-ma-tol’6-jist),m. [< ono- 
matolog-y + -ist.] One versed in onomatology, 
orthe history of names. Southey, The Doctor, 
elxxvi. 
onomatology (on’6-ma-tol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. drvo- 
pa(z-), a name, + -Aoyia, < 2éyerw, speak: see -olo- 
gy. Of. Gr. dvouarodéyoc, telling names.] 1. The 
branch of science which relates to the rules to 
be observed in the formation of names or terms. 
—2. The distinctive vocabulary used in any 
particular branch of study.—8. A discourse or 
treatise on names, or the history of the names 
of persons. 
onomatomancyt(on-0-mat’o-man-si),z. [< NL. 
*onomatomantia,¢ Gr. övoua(T-), name, + parreia, 
divination.] Divination by names. J. Gaule 
= (1652), quoted in Hall’s Modern English, p. 37, 
i note. Also onomomancy, onomancy. 
onomatope (on’d-ma-top), x. [A short form < 
onomotopaia.] A word formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing signified. 
onomatopeia (on-d-mat-6-pe’yii), n. [= F-ono- 
matopée= Sp. onomatopeya = Pg. onomatopeia = 
It. onomatopeja, onomatopea, LL. onomatopeia, 
< Gr. óvouaToroia, also òvoparoroinoic, the making 
of a name, esp. to express a natural sound, < ġvo- 
Harorots, making names, esp. to express natu- 
ral sounds, < dvoya(z-), a name, + roiv, make.] 
1. In philol., the formation of names by imita- 
tion of natural sounds; the naming of anything 
by a more or less exact reproduction of the 
sound which it makes, or something audible 
_ connected with it; the imitative principle in 
language-making: thus. the verbs buzz and hum 


[< onoman- 


Onofordon Acanthtum. 


1, the upper part of the stem with the heads; 2, a leaf; a, a flower; 
4, the fruit with the pappus. 


cottony herbs, with deep-cut and spiny leaves, and large 
terminal heads of purplish or white flowers. 0. Acan- 
thium is the common cotton-thistle or Scotch thistle, in 
some old books called argentine or argentine thistle, from 
its silvery whiteness. See cotton-thistle, and Scotch thistle 
(under thistle). 


onort, onourt, n. Obsolete spellings of honor. 
Onosma (9-noz’mii),x. [NL. (Linnæus, 1767), < 
Gr. õrogua, a horaginaceous plant, < dvoc, an ass, 
+ coi, smell.] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
of the order Boraginca, the tribe Borage, and 
the subtribe Lithospermea, characterized by the 
four separate nutlets, fixed by a broad flat base. 
There are about 70 species, natives of the Mediterranean 
region and central Asia, They are bristly or hoary herbs 
with alternate leaves and bracted one-sided racemes of 
usually yellow flowers. They are to some extent in favor 
for cultivation, the hardy species being specially suited 
to rockwork. 0. Tauricum is called golden-drop. 
Onosmodium (on-os-m6’di-um), n. [NL. (Mi- 
chaux, 1803), < Onosma; + Gr. eldoc, form (see 
-oid).] A genus of plants of the order Boragi- 
nee, the tribe Boragew, and the subtribe Litho- 
spermee, having obtuse included anthers, bract- 
ed racemes, and erect corolla-lobes. There are 
ae p ppecies, all North American, erect bristly perenni 
A wi rnate leaves an 4 i e cym 
SUZE ords for rhetorical effect. of white, greenish, or OTIO Ne ESE Tol 


_ onomatopæic (on-ọ-ma eik), a. [=F.ono- onroundet, adv. A Middle English form of 

: z topæia + -ic.] Pertaining around. 

: I by, or of the nature of ono- onrush (on’rush), n. [< on1 + rush.] A rushor 

See the sound of the thing dash onward; a rapid or violent onset. 

mitative in s cech. , Onsayt (on’sa), n. [Appar. a mixture of onset 

ëus) a. [<Gr.6v0- and assay.] Onset; beginning. 
Same as onomat- First came New Custome, and hee gave the onsay. 

New Custome. (Nares.) 


nal {as a word], in additi Bead | 
Has neither associativa u addition to its awkward. 


f TE scale nor etymological application 
J. A. H. Murray, 9th Ann. Address to Phil. Soc. 
In rhet., the use of imitative and naturally 


; n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


pops 
ir 


0: 
an enemy or a for = 
assault, eo Be 
Gif y ; 
G your cou rie] 
Sang of the Outta TS sll s, 
wM 3 
O for a sin l ree 
for a Sle ho eet 
Who on that day thet that, Du 
nen f Wora, me 
24. Start; beginning. jp orth 
24. 5) mitia] st 


Children 
onset, may 
men, 

Ascham, quoted 

There is surely 

here is g y no 
beginnings and onsets 
3. An attack of 
onset of grief. —4 
by way of ornamen, 

y way orna 
set, Assault, Onsi nat 
st are arrange 
plied, Charge is n 
Light Brigade,” 


» if sufficie i 
‘ env pains 

much more easly be fatten with 

ght pth ty 

in Strutt's g forh 


tas 
emething aep, 


lly 
hat may 
mo 18 rough an 


L< onset, n.) 


An onslay 
Tsistenc, 
» v. te 


This for a time w ke 
l f as y 
price offered, but soon enone es ANd a te, 
Again, Sona 


th 


onshore (on’shér’), ady, 7 
è v. e Ca 
the wind blew onshore, Toward tho lang; « 
onshore (on’shõr), q, [< onshor Er 
on or moving tow. “ore, ade, 


wind. ard the land: ag 


onsidet, onsidest, adv. 
aside. 

[K on + Slanght, 4 Np, 

attack: ga 

i aggression, 

a bloody at 


Ido remember yet that onslaw ht (orig. pri i 
by error]; thou wast eaten’ [orig. printed andligh, 
And fled’st before the butler. 


Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ig 
His reply to this unexpected onslaught is a mixtare d 
satire, dignity, good-humour, and raillery, 
A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int, pal 
=Syn. Assault, ete. See onset. 
onslepet, adv. A Middle English form of asleep, 
onst (wunst), adv. [Also written, more distine 
tively, but badly, oncet, onet; < once + -texes 
cent, as in against, amongst, ete. So twist, titel, 
for twice.] A common vulgarism for oncel, 
pe aturo] 8 PaA Hae Ga at,” sez he, “bat 
; it an’ you've gut everythi 

eE I Bigs Papers, Pt, No, xi., The Argymunt. 
onstead (on’sted), n. [With loss of orig. oan 
to Scand.), from *wonstead, < won?, wone K À 
wunian = Icel. una), dwell, + stead, placli 

farmstead; the buildings ón a farm. [Re 


and North. Eng. ; 

ORANO n. ae A Middle English formol 
answer. Gx [K Oni 
on- RE ir 
gate Tef.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pera ih 
Ontario, a province of the Domien Takes, 0t 

or Lake Ontario, one of the uN oy York 
the border between Canada an rovince of Or: 
TI. x. An inhabitant of the p: F 
sin devout) 


a/ri-an), a. and 1. 


tario. A (NL. 
Onthophagus 
treille, 1807), < Gr.610o: ; 

A genus of scarabmoic 


r ily 
largest genera of the fami 
eal mdred species, found all ov 


-mes of brilliant c 
small size, sometimes of brillian 
The genus is chara 


cterized by ias 
jointed antenne with no visible 5 
ontilt, ontillt, prer. 


gus), M 


a; 


tles. 
bee bæidæ, Co 


Middle Engis 


o form of unto: 


until. Jet 
l4}, prep. An obso EET 
onge br ee furth hes tursyt this of mayti, jn 


d [blazing virgih 


blesan 
vin Dougie, 


the altar 
Onto th On 


to2 (on’td), prep: , | 
STOO of the ae “í 
prep. to, after tho analog 


re tis 
t ras toa 
formerly also 


onto, 80 far 


de 
ord is Teg% ful W 
upon, ete. The ws a by care 
yulgar, and is aY oes ike 


Toward and upon: 
onto the street. P 
It is a very pleasan 
miles from the Frown fagga 


2. To ? 
When the attenti 
in the mind, on anne n 
dent events that jo 
back into the night. 


y 
ex! 


a, 
l., 


nto a worl 


n 


Jane Eyre, xk 
1, thisere 


sting things), 
the history of 
an organized 
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= ¢ onyx 
onus (6’nns), n. [< L, onus (oner-), a load, bur- 7 Pate 
«onto den. Hence ult. E. onerous, cronerate, ete] ok ey e Hinds n [4 L. “onychites, ony- 
5 3, a OVI KÄTT) 


burden: often used for onus probandi, 
proof.’ 

T again move the introduction of a new topic. 
me be the onus of bringing it forward. i 


Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xvii. 
do affect the in- 
case always lies 

- §. Mil, 


Even in those portions of conduct which 
terests of others, the onus of making out a 
on the defenders of legal prohibitions. 


onychite, 

2 Onus probandi (literally, ‘the burden of ing’ ychiti kit = er f 

a pe onus probamo tOna 8 i t OL proving), the onychitis (on-i-ki’tis), n, ah Gr oes Ce 
wt, TIe t ud 


been alleged. This usually rests upon the person or 


making the charge or allegation, but sometimes with the 


other, as in some cases when the allegation is a nega 


or when the fact lies peculiarly within the knowledge of 


‘onus of 


-on 


‘ c, ovexizec, se. Zilioc, a kind of 
yellowish marble, < ave (voy-), onyx, ete.: see 
onys.) An Oriental alabaster (aragonite) con- 
sisting of carbonate of lime, white with yellow 
sud brown veins, at present found in Algeria, 
Mexico, and California. Tt is believed by King to 
have been the ancient murrine, Pliny and other authors 
mention fabulous sums as having been paid for vases of 


a nail, claw, + -itis,| Inflammation of the soft 

parts about the nail; paronychia. 
onychium (6-nik’i-um), n.; pl. 

(NL, 


side 


tive, onyehia (4). 


> 


i < Gr. wiy, a little claw, di f ows 
o -° n the other and he is under a duty of disclosure, pes bala Xe i B C 3 aim. 0 ae 
phylogenestss oF onward, onwards (on’wiird, -wirdz), adv. K (i h aal claw; see onyt.) A little claw; 
velopment, ane 1+ -ward,-wards.| 1. Byori oa oe specilically, in entom., a small appendage of the 
evelop ~ on w A 6 . By or in advance; for- ¢ imal 403 
, generally. ward: A zard the fr i s 7 erminal joint of the tarsus of many insects, be- 
genealog velopment g ward; on; toward the front or a point ahead; twe I i 
p jife-dev ahead: as, to move onward, literally or fi s ween the two claws with which the tarsus usu- 
piod tik), 4 [< onlogene- tively % 9 gura any enan BY st: THAY peat an STD EndAER FANEN 
end Pee 1K), © . palatino JF- Tronychium, so callec lonychium, and in diptera 
aon tte nte Detaining to, or relating When the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, podium. piped desert i 
toe etic) Of, Pe Conio- the children of Israel went onward in all their journeys. onychogryposis (on"i-k6-gr1- 0’ sis), ne (NL, 
i ee esis. na-je-net/i-kal), 4- [ a eee ag, DE ML 86. < Gr. mg (6vvy-), a nail, claw, + ypiractc, a 
tenes (on u as mog moo ybehig shall scom, a partiy tis teron  erogking, hooking: see grupos.) Thickening 
onto cal.) l wonstg-jenot i Kaaa ntogene- Shak, Corti saru, oaa curvature ofthe mane Apae 
itli; A genetical manner; by way j 2. Forward; continuously on. I AA (oni kõ-man-si), n. [< Gr. dé 
là f é x 3 -k6-man-s' i . avg 
s m qntogen® : ik) a. [< ontogen-y T f Natra sovereign peers Ceara 5 (orvy-), nail, + pavreid, divination. ] A kind of 
an nic n-t0- JO” +5 ontogeny, or the his- As thou goest ontwaren Sa a Da wiles backa divination by means of the finger-nails. Bournes 
ae onto ror pertains “evelopment of an or- ane ieee ee ee op Ants Gita apa gos 
ra id) otor p jividual dey Still onward winds the dreary way. h ri 4: ko-mī-k0’si3Y ST 
rary ol the indi ie Wits Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxvi. aye myro e l- alas EN hi Ta 
ein red being. s-jon'i-kal-i), adv. nio- a Porthaforwardaninmes Gr. évvg (ovvy-), a nail, claw, + NL. mycosis. 
la gat nical OG oia, Š 3. Forth; formant mna BOURS Disease of the nail caused by the presence of a 
Don lly; by on mist) n. [< ontogen-y + That death be not one stroke, as I supposed, fungus, usually Trichophyton tonsurans, rarely 
p enist (on-to) Co ed in or studies on- 3ereaving sense, but endless misery Achorion Schénleinii.— Onychomycosis circinata. 
ml One who 38 yers! From this day onward. Milton, P. L., x. 811. pne Neem Cae ura OY ERO EE 
ee - oy (or7-), De- = Forward, O rd. See forward. ‘avosa, onychomycosis caused by Achorion Schonleinu.— 
ony. 3 P r. Ov (òvr-), be =Syn. Forward, Onwa 4 
ny (on-toj’e-ni), ae T -geny.) onward (on'wärd),a. [< onward, adv.) 1. Ad- Onyohomyconis Scop IY oe y Glee 
aa yerum < Tae —2, Specifically or vancing; moving on or forward. onychonosos (on-i-kon’d-sos), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
“Same as Dee ois of an individual liv- No doubt vast eddies in the flood ovvé (orvy-), a nail, claw, + vécoc, disease.} In 
gecially, the ontog tire development and met- Of onward time shall yet be made. a; pathol., disease of the nails. = 
night, ing organism; the etary ofa given organism, Tennyson, In Memoriam, exxviii. onychopathic (on‘i-ko-path’ik), a. [4 Gr. évré 
amorphosis y ee phylogeny. 2. Forward; forwarding: said of progress or (ċvuy-), a nail, claw, + zdfoc, suffering.) Per- N 
ig a dsting (onetd-grat’ ik), a. [<ontograph-y advancement. taining to or affected with disease of the nate 
me ol ontogtap p ertaining to ontography. The onward course which leadeth to immortality and Onychophora (on-i-kof’9-rii), n. ple NL: i 
ià) OL or P EA) n [< Gr. Ov (ovr honour. Chalmers, Sabbath Readings, IÍ. 198. Gr, ove (bvvy-), a nail, claw, + ofpew = E 
pal ontography (on- Con write.] The world owes all its oncard impulses to men ill at pearl.) An order of Myriapoda established j 
YASTA , $ 


teing, + -ypagia 


z z ; 
7i PA Eis Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xx. her tion of the single genus Peripatus. 
i inos theirnatureand essence. Thomas, ease. > 5 for the reception of the single g 
He Erate mgn Uielzne tise a 3. Advanced as regards progress or improve- Also called Peripatidea, Malacopoda, anc Ony- 
Ce Lh PRO Rl ique; nt: forward chopoda. ` 
R tologic (on-to-lojik), a. [= F. ontologique; ment; forward. kof’ Ge „and n. [As 
il awe tie.) $ ame as ontological. Within a while Philoxenus came to see how onwardthe onychophoran (on-1 a 9 ran); A oe ae i 
t, ontological (on-t0-loj’i-kal), a. [< ontologic + fruits were of his friend's abou P. Sidney, Arcadia, i Onychophora + -an.] Ia. orp 
“at 4l) Giorpertaining to ontology ; of tho nature wä cat The state or a eed of the Onychophora. 
i of ontology; metaphysical.— Ontological proof, onwardnesst (on wärd-nes), m. dhe s Ai „n Am (on-i-kof’6-rus), a. [As Ony- 
se thea priori argument for the being of God, derived from condition of being onward or adv anced; ad- onychophorous one 0 ? RODROATY 
(due Misin l involved in the very ae of God. ance: progress. Sir T. More, Utopia, ji. 7. chophora a oude Same as NE P Ge ong 
“AS. thas been stated by Anselm, Descartes, and Leibnitz. L 2 or S ard onychosis on-i-k6’sis), n. NL., . 
+ TETT E 7 ho onwards, adv. See onward. s L » +’ osis.) Disease of the 
JA ontologically (on-t0-loj‘i-kal-i), adv. In the , iant of unwry. Chaucer. (örvx-), a nail, claw, + -osès. S 
we ewe logy; baean ot or in accor peer e eae ‘An obsolete or dialectal nails. i g 
E vith ontology. 5 ie ia onyert,”. See oncyer.  _ h i 
mol | | tologism (on-tol’G-jizm). n. [< ontolog-y + (Scotch) SAn anye [< L. onycha, ace. of onys ony, ton‘im), n. [< Gr. dvipa, a dial. (Zolie) 
; mal iu theol., the doctrine that the human onycha EA +f mussel: see onyx.] 1. The form (used also in Attic in comp. SEI 
arid Mtelleet has an immediate cognition of God as (onyel-), a kin f ecies of mollusk, -wvuuoç) of dvova, Ionie ovvopa, a name: 
fp eet Object and the princip le of all its shell (i pa ea and emitting, namel.) In zodl., the technical nema of a Ba 3 
ad, ‘ignitions. Ontologism was imiti ate Tia; found in India an S aE S Eo A ther group, consisting of one or 
00 ween ated and continued ie Malebranche ani when burned, a musky odora a EE RA contormably with some recog- 
s tns, the syste mulated in certain selected proposi- ary of the Bible” the ony one some species 0 Strombus, ized system of nomenclature. 
‘On: Mad this a Was condemned by papal authority in identified as the operculum nd a peculiar odor when NI y lies the desiderata of brevity in” 
W C oe mwas confirmed by others in 1862 which fey OA a AES to have been known in The word een speaking plastic aptitude for combi- 
y Otologist fon tr- e burned. This object : > names unguis odo- writing, euphony In spea winn, a 
“ S emo t), n. [= F. ontologiste old works on, materia] metieni the name nations, and exactitude of E Auk, 1884, p. 321 
s ; ista ; ; 2 ratus, blatla Byzar 3 p ir 
vl as ontolog- -is , z j- 3 
a mies Tensed in Se oe he undies Take unto thee sweet § plees atate a ee onymal (onfimal) pals omt al 
$ y. oy? S E acc., Vulgate, translating Heb. 7 34. of or pertaining to an onym y. 
hip ntalo cha, acc., Vulga! Ex. XXX. of or pertaiming to a < Gr. byypa(r-), & 
une tiling? (OR-t0l'S-f12), v. i.: pr onymatic (on-i-mat‘ik), a. [< Gr. brpa h i 
nine Teed, ppr Gin 1.5 pret. and pp. on- 2. The onyx. 3 CL.. < Gr. ave + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting 1n 
DUE Ontong eed [< Ontolog-y + -izi x is (on-i-kak’sis), n. [NDS Sr. name, © te. i 
5 ete ontolori L g-y + -ize.] auxis (on-i-kak’sis), ” se j nelature of a science. 
st ata study ae oein studies; be an ontolo- ony chats nail, talker inereanei] Tae the icone a ee eee 
mit EY O-tol’g $y in the substance of the nail, whe nt ofat Aner onymatie SyS §. Jecona, Encyc. Brit., VIL 66.. 2 
ni = Pg. We n l= F.ontologio= Sp. thickening or as a general enlargemens imiz), v. i; pret. and pp M 
«5s LU. Ont i T A D, i n'i- U. te . ee 
lat pe died 1655), < QO S NL. ontologia entire substance. ar ¢ an, sung (reac), OBYINZG OM mising. [< onym + ize. 
A ADA Peak nee existing e ene onychia”™ a a Gippurative inflamma- oð! to make use of onyms; apply a system of 
j i thatbran ce logy.) * Pere te tie fingarnat isona cer-nail. See paro- 7 enelature. : 
rive Bates gut Anch of Hole The theory of be- tion in proximity to the fingere art (onimi) n [K onym + -4 (after sy- 
les Ming. ote te Gir iour echoes which investi- jychia.—onychia maligna, 2 Pering spontaneously in onymy c use of onyms; & 
18) . a substances, aud aiie essence of flammation of. te a E ronic disease.— ONY- 
588 ot most Aiscours ~~ leeldents, persons with vitali AE : 
1. RA kinga ersa] mode a in general, and the vari- „CHa parasitica: iiy TE NL., <L. onyx(onych-), onyst, 
tly tape Bt only isions otip ections, as well as the Onyon O ‘sco onyx, onyeha.-]. 1. n on 
a kind o ssel: 


idopt 
A genus of lepidop 
Hübner in 1816. @) A 
hymenopterous insects 


entom.: (a) 


A genus of 
founded by 


f the sub- ), a nail ( 


orug 


@ ab : iom eynipidous lker in 1839. talon (of a bird), a 
fe iy rm na Beh erences otun: doserped,, Ake the rest o Mee oft ot yellowish males = Hn 
Sir We ations is called on- other Cynipidæ, they are hoof). See nail. ; 
‘hey, (Mtos ~ Hamilton, M Hos OE Ne Jopods- < ungula, a hoof). J 

+ L086. » Metaph., vii. 9 A genus of cephalop Sram (S ungua, ied to te, ch 

i TOW Q K E ontosophia ERES, n. Plural of ons ephalopod of the rtz, closely allied 9 ra 
` OVT- i . 6-nik’1-an): *. < 
O ERR Ge pr 


` 
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onyx 4116 
color or in degree of translucency: in the bet- odgone (6’6-gon), n. [< edgonium.] Same as oo] ae Oori 
ter kinds the layers are sharply defined and oogonium. 4000; Blan long), n ies 
ek, me 


the colors white with black, brown, or red. o6gonium (6-6-g6’ni-um), n. ; pl. odgonia(-ii). [< t i ung, dr 

s hei S S rag He tis wee 1 ea with tl N dr 

In many cases the contrast of color is heightened by arti- Gr, gor, an egg, + yor, generation.) In bot, oulc 1e flavor 

ficial means. ‘The ancients valued the onyx very highly, the female sexual organ in certain cryptogamic ogmet. 

and used it much for cameos, many of the flnest cameos Jants $ ae samc oometer (6-om’e-4,, 

in existence being of this stone. Sve cut under banded. PLANES." Tt is usually a more or less spherical sac, with- “éTpov, a y C-ter), n 

SS ie Sit out differentiation into neck and venter as in the arche- for Gen measure: g x 

And the Degrees to gon up to his Throne, where he sit- onium, and contains one or more odsphe: which after For measuring eggs: e Meteri 7 


tethe at the Mete, on is of Oniche, soono of rane fertilization become onaporoi Compare antheridium, and ‘taking cxa m 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 276. gee cut under conceptaele. š oometric (a me sure 
2, An infiltration of pus between the layers of The cogonium is the female reproductive organ, andthe Of or pertaining 4 $), a, 
the cornea, resembling a nail.—8. In conch.: antheridium the male. Bessey, Botany, p. 243. Of or pertaining to the 
5 PAZOR: z 3 sr i o S 2 $ 
(a) The piddock, Pholas dactylus. (b) A razor- Tying amidst the Mamentous mass . . . are seen nu- oometry (6-om% i AN Odme 
shell; a bivalve of the family Solenidæ.—Onyx merous dark pear-shaped bodies, which are the oögonia,or The measur etri), n. 

* marble, a translucent, whitish, and partially iridescent parent-cells of the germ-cells, i oomiak syrement of erm, LAs 
variety of carbonate of lime, having a stalagmitic or more W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 328. maa (6 mi-ak), n, ric 5 
or less concentric structure, and hence bearing some re- : nade of skin, used by Skim, 

ho 


semblance to onyx, whence the name. It isa material of OOgraph (6’6-grif), n. [< Gr. ğóv, an egg, + always manned by wo Eski 

great beauty, and is used for cases of clocks, and for vases, pager, write.] A mechanical device for draw- ae women’s boat, tie yerd is hen os, 
able fobs, clas pura au in LTH am) highly ing accurately the outline of a bird’s egg. There be ra ylin Shovel-shapeq ean 20 to pane 
valued, especially for making sma or cups for A0 © are various forms of the machine, consisting essentially aid of a small sail, RE 


5 h » Was t be 5 À ; P $ FEES 

anp prenon e A A ONA EA BNT ON of some suitable device for holding the egg steadily upon During thereturn Voyag. 
z ‘bonate’and not atulphate ot lime. Tho ancient quar: the paper while a perpendicular pencil with its point on V48!ted by an oomiar. and ie 
Pew crathieimaterial Gf whieh knowledee had long peen 22 Paper travels around the egg, and thus traces a line. whom was tattooed,” Fay the 
l se mediseoversd ti Eë pt DEAE TE a rA l TA The pencil is adjusted vertically against the egg, during A. W. Greet) Eskime 
ost, were cove bey oof atoptent the its transit, by a light pressure, such as that of an clastic Oö 5r % Arctic Servi 
highly prized ornamental stone. The chief supply at the pand ° Oomycetes (6’5-1nj sé’ta ) ico, 4 
1 me, DB] phere 


present time, however, comes from Algeria, where it oc- _... = Ae ee a eee eRe an eg rae 
curs in large quantity and of fine quality. A similar stone, Odidal (6-oi’dal), a. [< *odid (< Gr. doewfe, like dase ce rie 


known as Mexican onyx or Tecalli marble, has been dis- anegg, < óv, an egg, + eldoc, form) +-al.] Re- ¢ aN C 
orana ao patro years in ecirar and has al- sembling an ogg in form; ege-shaped; er i ea whi 
ently Garay into por > ise in the United P F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 319. gest development, 


States and elsewhere. $ A 5 - most recent authoritj 
onyxis (6-nik’sis), n. An ingrowing nail. ookt, 2. A Middle English form of oak. Ancylisteæ, Monatte egte four or 
onza de oro (on’zii da ō’rō). [Sp.: onza, ounce; ooketook (ö'ke-tök), n. [Eskimo.] The urson oont, a. andn. A Midal and Sa 
de, of; oro, gold: see ouncel, de?, or3.] A large OY Canada porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus. oon-+ An occasional Mida Enga ot 0 
pos English fom” 


gold coin struck during the nineteenth century OOlackan (6’la-kan), n. Same as eulachon. un-1. 
by some of the South American republics, and Fortnightly Rev., XXXIX. 59. Also oolahan. oonest, adv. A Middle Engli 

by Spain in the latter part of the eighteenth 0Olak (6’lak), n. [E. Ind. wlak (?).] A freight- oonhedt, x. A Middle neigh form of one 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. It Canoe of the Hooglyand central Bengal, which head. nglish form of (is 


was worth about $16. Also called doblon: See Surpasses most other river-boats in its speed odnin (6’9-nin), n. [Irreg, ¢ 
g 


mo 


Gr. Ody, 


hintaan under sail. It has a sharp stem, and the sides + -in?.] ` Same as Pi h aD eg 
oot, a. Same as ot. slightly rounded, and is easily steered with an oonlit, J and ana wa a R a 
obit (5’bit), n. Same as oubit. Jamieson. oar. Imp. Dict. only. Made English form of 
odblast (6’6-blast), n. [< Gr. dév (=L. ovum), OÖlemma (6-9-lem“ii), n. [NL., < Gr. ğóv, an oonst, interj. Same as zounds 
an egg, + SAaordéc, a germ.) A bud or germ £88) + 7éupa, peel, skin.] The vitelline mem-  Qons, haven't you got. enoten 
of anovum; aprimitive or formative ovumnot brane of an ovum. iene Shatin Sanli 
yet developed into an ovum. Oblite (0’9-lit), n. and a. [< Gr. ğóv, an egg, in e ia as ee 
oop (ùp), v. t. [A dial. form of whip.) 1, To 


Odblastic (6-0-blas’tik), a. [< odblast + -ic.] + 70s, astone.] I. n. A granular limestone `} ; 
0-0 £ : 5 = Gaeta bind r vith thr hi 
Of or pertaining to odblasts or budding ova. Cach grain of which is more or less complete- Ss oe ae thread or cord, whip: asto 
oöcym a (o-0-sim'bä), n.; pl. odcymba (ba). lY spherical, and made up of concentric coats Hodes ho te, it round with thread, 
IND., < Gr. dd (= L. ovum), an egg, + kin, Of carbonate of lime formed around a minute oopak (8’pak). oe Chissese 
(= L. cymba), a boat: seo cymba.) A ptero- nucleus, which is usually a grain of sand: so “nineiation of Hu a Cty | ks aa 
cymba whose opposed pleural and proral pteres called from the resemblance of the rock to the Tung-Ting Like) Ey is i on : 
are conjoined, producing a spicule of two me- the roe of a fish. The term oölite gave the name to Het of badii a BA pe De J A ve 
ridional bands. Sollas. an important series of fossiliferous rocks—the Odlite of y TAE pa TELON in the provinco of 
oöcymbate (6-0-sim’bat), a [K odcymba + English and the Jurassic of Continental and American Hupeh, central China, la 2 
-atel.] Havi S the ch 7 , yI a. geologists. Oölitic as thus employed is, however, obso- odphoralgia (6/6-f6-ral‘ji-ii), n. [NL., < odplo- 
+] Having the character of or pertaining escent in England. The series was called oölitic from ron + Gr. àĉyoç, pain.) In pathol, same as 
y an oöcymba. ie ae Lae 1g largely made up of limestone hav- ovarialgia. SAE is 4 
0 6’6-sist), n. r ġ LO ng that peculiar structure. The following are the gen- _.. APOT =f) 
Pees rk + SE ee ee erally recognized subdivisions of the Oolitic or Jurassic OOphore (0’9-for), n. [<Gr. pen, an egg t Hh 
Meets coat hoar dedy : cyst.] system in England: the Upper or Portland Oölite, com- < @épecv = E. beart. Cf. oöphoron.] The seg 
. cool., an ovicell; a sac or pouch Serving prising the Purbeckian, Portlandian, and Kimmeridgian; ment or stage of the life-cycle of the Peri- 
as a receptacle of the eggs of certain polyzo- the Middle or Oxford Oölite, comprising the Corallian dophyta and Bryophyta that bears the sexual 


A yA $ i e and Oxfordian; and the Lower or B i risi 
alone Sells of eae it 2 a Laie a kind the Great Oölite rae the Fuller's opi Bee ee organs. Compare sporophore, or that se 5 
u (Bere) gite.—2. In bot., same as mr Orte Beneath this comes the Lias. See Jurassic, which non-sexual organs of reproductio 
Aa loo atea . a. Same as odlitic. borne y 
4, Di D: 7, sge? == . . bd ‘. x ő i i! 
goeyntic (o pis H a. [Kodeyst + -ic.] Per- oölitic (6-6-lit’ik), a. [< odlite + -ic.] Pertain- odphorectomy (6/6-f6-rek’té-mi), 1: x 
Bi cyst: as, an oĝcystic chamber. ing to oölite; composed of oölite; resembling oophoron + Gr. ékTouh, excision.] 


a 


u lack 's the feathers, and we've got oodles of ’em OOlly (6’li), n.; pl. oollies (Jiz BE. Ind.) In (< dépew == E bear) + idio 
ovecial (6-6’si-al The Century, XXXII. 846. Indian metal-working, a SAIS of ae as bot ene of those sporan 
ENED GF sig Da [< oæcium +-al.] Pertain- i Koes the melting-pot, especially of Wootz which contain in ieee a R 
ang. 7 stee FS itis (070-f0-11 tiS), 1 
Saye OME ay Fs steel, odphoritis (0%9-fo-11 De, 
ocecium (6-6’si-um), 2.; pl.oweia(-i). [NL.,<Gr. odlogic (6-6-loj’ik), a. [< Coa e] Same Sorat) Tn pathol., inflammatio s 

, Ogg, aS oles, house.) One of the bud-like as odlogical. ovaritis. A AVRO »/i-lep-Si) ™ ia: 
8 or cysts of some polyzoans, a -loj‘i-kal), a. [< odlogic + -al.] odphoro-epilepsy Go: Seat on ovarian iri 


TE pone of ie ord taining to odlogy. pathol., epilepsy depen Nba’ 
a en eA ihe lat or i a e aal ar ania (9 ofrg-rgmä'ni i i f ole 
> o fe ; ology In an odlogical manner: as, to clas- odphorom: 07 ik i S5], me 
_ odeyst which a moss-animaleul sify birds agony 5 ophoron E GT. uce e BAT irritat a 


ögamous (0-0¢’a-m 3 RT at (a alle at z p k 4 -on 
5 bot, Aaa oe J] oölogist (6-0l’0-jist), n. [<odlog-y + -ist.] 1. insanity CO an 1 Oa 
osgam, egg, + -popos, Oe 


76-fit), 1: 
i Ae as 0 


oogamous and isoga- and jays and other enemies of the odphyte (0 
J as effectually, no doubt, as they do the profes- gyrdv, a plant.] > 


[x G 
nN. T. Ov, an egg, + 
J In bot., the conjugation of odlogy (4-0l’6-ji 36 2 move (T00) = ji 
i À ; } O-ji), n. [< Gr. ddr, an egg, + -20- egg, + Tobe (7 z vi 
ilar form: contrasted with ES speak: be BDT 1. ii e study of the sting or modin pair 
of birds’ eggs; the department of ornithology mostly composed ened $ 


after Be deduced thorefrom. See caliology.—2. Ina odpodal (9: op the oöpo D 
wider sense, the ontogen irds. r pertaining, s i. 
gov, an egg, + an j geny of birds : Os pa A Middle Engl geurt y ss 
] One A that relates to. . . both thestructure and function OOTt, 1- jli), 14 
-J Oögen- of the reproductive organs, and to the maturation of the oorali (6-1 j Ern 
potat conception, is properly oölogy; though theterm goyja] (611-2 ) is, cy clocero®s 


ov, an egg, used to signify merely a description of the ild sheep, Ovi 
E gey tance with which the ezg of a bird is finally Wild ‘gia. 
glue. invested. Coues, Key tN. A. Birds, p. 216, native of Asia 
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y ir, OÖ 6-0-thé’ ke x opa 
ale arin, Wels < Be ounen eoi pant [$ _oötheca + -al.] oozing (ö'zing a ; 
i K i having the sensi eae Pal aving the nature or office of That Ap zing), n. [Verbal n, of ooze, v.) 1 
aye (hills oe $ iis 5 ch oozes; 607 9 £ 
ft way j, OM ivering: odtocia (ö-5-tö'si-ä), n- [< Gr. doroxia, alavi spring. ; 60ze. Keats.—2, A slow 
o OW alee ings © <s rattle, e eggs, < öoróroc, laying 3 7 a laying 5 
b yin opi”s  nocks I? of eggs @oroKoc, laying egy: Pepe bens. It may be o 
1 De, dro vinno BS; d ¢, laying eggs ee ”, y be noted that, sonit 
i weal oie doo! sa ie cattle Winter Night. The discharge of an ovim trons tie ae ond Eosels arè several ea oe eee 
an ; al ihe Burnes # lati 6 ovary; aland are actually on the c F > PORS 
th ge nink ne oF -a poth Ovulation. the be: tually on the coast; so close, ind 
t il em a jn both ~. f e : e beach at N ee , indeed, that 
tte Pong" Galt. [Seotch oötocoid (4-0t’§-koid), a. and m T. a. Of or Pa ew Plymonth is pitted with petroleum ooz- 
7 thine z RETE . aS a pfa Sciences . Pom, 
nch p 4 pertaining to the Oötocoidea. j i (9) Rate ; s 
B aki pel? Gr. G2) an e65, used by Dana as synonymous with EON has been Toa (0-920) eae pl. [NL., < Gr. óv, an egg, 
ath ear? ) as oÖspOre-— part of his supposed oötocoid mamma mioriparous; Imt “E Sw, an animal.| Unicellular a aala 
the, 2 aJ rm , sar a Martin, Elem. ascertained to be ootocous or truly oye have since been infusorians: socalled from th oat eed a 
d E „and + ? 5 oe / oviparous, | rese rea 2 ieir morphological 
Y oe II. Fe A member of the Odtocoidea, as a mar- pee a: to ova. Synonymous rh M a 
1mõō-spõ!); nm C rs supia OrmOnG Lene: 08 and Acrita, : 
3. gxépos, seed] in Also odtocoidean. Ozoan (-5-ző'an), n. [< Oözoa + -an.) A mem- 


itercourse; Oötocoidea (6-ot-d-koi’dé-H), n. pl. ty oe ee Oözöa ; a protozoan. 
5 £ y (özi), a. 


INL., << 


1) gospore ee ne eggs (see ootocous), + eidoç, $l] LO [= OF ries. wasie, miry; as ooze 
bay ‘Al H à Z T s T ana s system of classification, a taining AE e or resembling ooze; con- 
tey jeans ae ar mõ-spõ-rus), GS « ivision of the [ammalia, including the mono- = g soft mud; miry. 

a | Fret grous (0-6-5 pertaining to an tremes and marsupials, or implacental as dis- Within thousand swans the naked Sea. Nymphs ride 
| gan ro + A stg character. tinguished from placental mammals: so called inthe ooayipools: | Drayton Koyo Denisa 

a f EE ermos o, or ba ving? Gr, óv, an egg, p3 from the resemblance or relation of these mam- The claye pinte Merag 
try E oi IN afër), 1e hero.) JD cryptogams, mals to oviparous vertebrates. Themonotremes Oozy and Toul, tale Eein Lire 
meq fap ere pall: pe sperical OF ovoid mass have since been ascertained to be odtocous. W. Morris, Earthly Parise, L 112 

| ki - ST gees : , Es aradise, L 112. 
$ gaii t nucleate ater ol the oögoniwn, oötocoidean (6-ot-d-koi’dé-an),a.andz. Same 2. Oozing; trickling; dripping A 
y ie masm MM tie Sedevyelops the oüspore- as oötocoid. What oozy E te a 
toples 1: ation < pa es ea isp ele s $ oozy cavern or what wandering ¢ 
œ te fertiliz® end In most cases it re- odtocous (9-ot 9-kus), a. [< Gr. @oréxoc, laying Contains thy waters, ne aan 
i nev lant” until long after 1t 1 eggs, < óv, an egg, + rire, rexeiv, produce, lay.] OP-. An assimilated form of ob- before p 
T bi he . 


Bessey, Botany, F Oviparous. 


i 1s op. In music, an s riati f the Lati 
an ootan (trun , an abbreviation of the Latin word 


7 NL., < Gr. 1 I [E. Ind.] A white, silky, opus, a work: used in citi ac 
H Bere ee as Odsporee. and strong aben om io stem of Demia er. works by their numbers citing a composer's 
por int Spor j tensa, a climbing plant of the natural order As Tonal kä 3 
Josi 8 Sy p., [Kaasporanguan, ly SI t e natural order As- Opacate (o-pa’kat), v. ret. p “ate 
ome, ‘E ange igaporan)) | >i clepiadacew, common in Hindustan. It has ppr. Aa te L: prer ma PE 
nof GES mo as 00SPOrOS nr ji-um), #3 pl. been recommended as a substitute for shade,< opacus, shady: $ BA 4 
ay) Su 57o-spo -ran’ Ji um), ji ri 5 or flax. e,< opacus, shady: see opague.]) To render 
él jeporanginaa.\° (NL. ¢ Gr. oor, an egg + ooze (öz), n. [Formerly also oose, ouse, ou<e, Opaque, dark, orobscure; darken; shade; cloud. 
1 case @ yeiov, a vessel: see spora- OUSE, OUZE, OZE, OES, CTE.: with loss of orig. ini- Boyle. 
5 ie ee, t (a) One of the unilocular tial w; (a) partly < ME. woose, wose, woos, < opacite (-pã'sīt), n. [< L. opacus, opaque, + 
ae In vr certain fucoid AS. wos, juice, liquor (= Teel. vas, wetness); -ite2.) In lithol., minute dark-colored, opaque, 
ʻ wi aOR a name } |} (b) partly < ME. wose, wase, < AS. wase (not and formless scales or grains, often associated 
n of alge Lie py Thuret, re- | wase, except perhaps by conformation with with magnetite, and too minute or too imper- 
arg ch used. Com- - i | wos, with orig. long vowel), mud, mire, slime, fectly developed to be referred to any distinet 
cently we osporangittnt. aks <i | = OF ries. wase = LG. wees, wet, 00z¢, mire, = mineral species. Such minute objects are frequent 
are triel P ridium. es “2 | OHG. waso, also wasal, MHG. wase, moist earth, alteration-products. Their composition is variable: they 
ir, eae spor), m [< Gx. r 4 sod, turf, G. wasen, sod, turf. Cf. Icel. veisa, may Be al cares or metallic oxids, or even graphitic in 
z Ó- Ne öspore. at L Te OAP 3 z aracter. _ ae K ; 
To Cia egg, + axépuc, Seeds] partof mycelium of TTC, hog. tis not certain that (a) and (b) are opacity (0-pas’i-ti), n.; pl. opacities (-tiz). {= 
s, to habit, in cryptogamic plants, grape-mildews, Perono: related; but they have been confused. From F, opacité = Sp. opacidad = Pg. opacidade = 
ead, fheinmediate product of the ihe an obo ; Teut. are F. vase, Norm. gase = Pg. vasa, slime, Tt. opacità, < L. opacita(t-)s, shadiness, shade, 
fertilization of the odsphere. contin ooze, F. gazon = Sp. It. dial. gason, sod, turf.) < opacus, shaded, shady, d opaque.) 1. 
pro- Teuisporeditters from the oospher® (After Farlow.) 4 1. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow The state of being opaque; opaqueness; the ` 
gto pul fang logically UES gently or yield easily to pressure. quality of a body which renders it impervious Ss 
af é, 2 2 i z h Q Pj 
uP inpasessing the power of germination and growth after a Where these rivers mette, the waues rose like surgesof to the rays of light; want of transparency.— 
) af eriol of rest. Also odsperm. See cut under conceptacle. the sea, being taor maaa pen E ES 2. That which is opaque; an opaque body or j 
Ì Theproduct of thesexual process, the fertilized oösphere, 7 2 5 oy 3,10. <object; an opaque part or spot. 
pho- istered the olspore, Vines, Physiol. of Plants, p. 609. To ye intent that she might haue gone yp tothe mid leg The spokes of acoach-wheel at speed are not separately 
0 as 7 PREET 2 2 his es in oes or mire. Webbe, ‘Travels (ed. Arber), p. 82. uig $ A i 
Oisporese(0-6-sp0’ré-6) npl. [NL.,as E.odspore < i i visible, but only appear as a sort of opacity or film within 
+e] The third of [i UA ara ospor’ Specifically —2. Fine calcareous mud found the tire of the wheel. = pri 
Py sions of the vee PASOV ON primary ¢ ivi- covering extensive areas of the floor of the Huzley, quoted in H, Spencer's Prin. of Psychol., 3 44. 
sey sof the vegetable kingdom as proposed by ipa rare LATEA ae 
iis Bessey (Botany, p. 243) charhctonzed by the ocean: This deposit is largely made up of the 3. Darkness; obscurity. 
producti ARE E 7 x remains of Foraminifera. Abandoning that gloomy and base opacity of conceit. 
ul Pence oospores. ‘This division contains Vol- ep Mine Q un ited at iderable dis- wherewith our earthly minds are commonly wont to be 
ein tefi es, the Œdogoniaceæ, the Celoblastece, and The fine muds and ooze deposited at consid era NNR, Bp. Hall, sermon, 1 John i 5. 
are aurea Later systematists make varying disposition tances from the shore form beds admirably adapted for KPS . : 
tone he r g dispos the preservation of the me pelagic of dena opacous (6-pa’kus), a. [< L. opacus, shady: 
-O-Spor’ | n s A types which may happen to become Im edded in them. z: J $ z aque. 
NL. at, same ag eee Loret te.) Xn eae A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the Blake, T 170. S aie as tae that moon 
sien 08 5. E c 3 £ atan y a 
19 *ootiferous(679-spo-rif! e-rus) Eo SDOT? Or nursed, like the Python, in the mud That last rane onus! 
Tiferous,) In bot ena 4. [As odspore ‘And ooze of the old Deucalion flood. RE Middleton, Changeling, v. 3. - 
pho Ug otspores, +, bear- Whittier, The Double-Headed Snake. Upon the firm opacous globe 
ie ioe (0’6-spd-rus) 3. A soft flow; a slowspring; that which oozes. Of this round world. Milton, P. L., til, 413. l 
it me spore + -0us.] ita From his first Fountain and beginning Ouze, Suddenly the sound of human voice : 
i oe E or producing Down to the Sea each Brook and Torenia at Or footfall, like us fe a chemist pours, 
res. Also ogenorin” Teor, X ns Doth in opacous cloud precipitate 
of Su ih A Middle Bess The only springs now flowing are small oozes of water The consciousness ey. pap now dissolved 
uy) 1 ostl, mglish issuing from the base of these slopes. ee nant Into an essence rai Lovell, Trader the Willows. 
i i tannin obtaimed by ucts E 
I 4. In tanning, a solution of a ae opacousnesst (6-pa’kus-nes), n. Impervious- 
ita infusing or boiling oak-bark, sumac, echu, <a to light; opaqueness; opacity. 
or other tannin-yielding vegetable; the liquor DESS aaan stla hfridera tha DRE 3 
( i : See globigerina- ‘The opacousness of the sclerotis hinders the pictures 3 
f of a tan-vat.—Globigerina ooze. See feo certain that outward objects (unless they be lucid ones) make 
ol ooze.— Green ooze, a name Som etme ee “Narioussub- within the eye to be clearly discerned. = 
algæ which form greenish slimy masses upon Boyle, Works, II. 52. 
an merged objects. 3 + oozin 6-pak’a-lir);a. [L L. opacus, opaque 
| öZ), U.5 _ and pp. oozed, ppr- 00zing. opaculart (O-pak Yost), i : le, 
ie aK Cy a Peet ea Py To Hine as wore pi -ule + -ar?.) Same asopaque. Sterne, Tris- 
ey AL . S. 3 Sar aR 
iqui ores of a tram Shandy, ii. 185. 
+ percolate, as a liquid, through the p f, Shandy 35. F : 
: s; flow in „n. [Origin unknown. arge ani 
Substance, or through small op TE of- ° O eee Fish of the feats ampri 
k mphi enth onies è GS of elev- oe quantica Ee mn tho POES : dide, Lampris guttatus, conspicuous for its rich 
f Cuts raz tpoipod; bp branchia i ten used figuratively: |. tne deadly wound color, which is a brocade of silver and lilae, rosy 
ike d Am. E, 2. Obstegite tne oe ihe discover'd ; for it still ooz'd crimson, on the belly and decorated with silvery spots. 
jki mothoë, an EEA 93) of Cy Ere long li : sap midst a b of lilies! The flesh is red, and much esteem The attains a 
jè iti aa a heey pine Like a rose springing Brooke, Conrade, A bees length of from 3 to 5 Boi aida weight of tom s to 150 
9 j A iti k 1— casi stranded upon 
j tha 2%] Coveri My valour is certainly going!—it is sneaking oist pounds, mia G occasionally pe: 
of he native O Veting or incasing feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms ve Rivals, V- 3 “and n. A former spelling of opaque. 
e or office of ising 3 Sheridan, The Rivals, V- »- opaket, a. and i. ormer sp g oe. 
or an oöste- 3 vat as with water leaking opal (0’pal). n. D. opaal = G. Dan. Sw. 
5 a ; pl. oöthece (-së ) > To ee bec webu opal, <P. opale = Sp. opal = Be opad 
6 -sē). [NL., through. fter the F. form, Pg opala = e), 
1, a case: 5 Ae nadgrownleaky. after the F. form, ©: tu ae 
“4 ; os sees lcd miele Cees ime aes of Dollard, xvii. opalus, < Gr. òzáñAos, an opal; cf. Skt. 
: an nged in MO r f moisture; precious stone.] A mineral consisting of $ 


YS, as that of the 
t- In bot., a sporan- 


II. trans. To emit in the shape © 
drip. ; 
The hardest eyes oozed pitying dews. 
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‘ke quartz, but ina different condition, ha 
ae he gravity and hardness a 
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opal 


without crystalline structure: it usually con- 
tains some water, mostly from 3 to 9 per cent. 
There are many varieties, the chief of which are— (a) pre- 
cious or noble opal (including the harlequin opal), which 
exhibits brilliant and changeable reflections of green, 
blue, yellow, and red, and which is highly valued as a gem ; 


(b) Jire-opal, which aifords an internal red fire-like reflec- 
tion; (c) common opal, whose colors are white, green, 

ellow, and red, but without the play of colors (cacholong 
his a milk-white or bluish-white color, resembling porce- 
lain); (d) semi-opal, the varieties of which are more opaque 
than common opal (here belong the jasp-opal or opal- 
jasper and most wood-opal); (e) hydrophane, which ns- 
gumes n transparency only when thrown into water; (7) 
hyalite, which occurs in small globular and botryoidal 
forms, colorless and transparent, with a vitreous luster; 
(g) menilite, which occurs in irregular or reniform masses, 
and is opaque or slightly translucent; x 
cious sinter, or geyserite, the form of silica deposited by 
hot springs and geysers; and (č) iuue or infusorial 
earth formed of the silicious shells of diatoms. Formerly 


of opaguing the backgrounds on negatives of furnitur 
so as to give prints showing only the object on the c] 
paper? 
(a) fiorite, siti- opaquely (6-pak’li), adv. 
ner; darkly; dim! 
opaqueness (6-piik’nes), n. 


4118 


sense of ‘not shining,’ or ‘dull.’— opaque china, 
(a) A name given to a flne pottery made at Swansea from 


about 1800, See Swansea porcelain, under porcelain, W) 
A similar ware made at Spode, introduced in Also 
called jveldspar porcelain and ironstone china. paque 


illuminator. See luminator. 
II, ». Opacity. 
Thro’ this opaque of nature and soul. 
Young, Night Thoughts, i. 43, 


opaque (0-pik’), v. t; pret. and pp. opaqued, 
ppr.opaquing. [<opaque,a.] To render opaque. 


What is the most simple, economical, and practical way 


Set. Amer., N. S., LIX, 2 
Mm an opaque man- 


dimly. 
The property of 


the opal was believed to possess magical virtues, as the being opaque or impervious to light; opacity. 


conferring of invisibility when wrapped in a bay-leaf. 


Now... the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taf- 
feta, for thy mind isa very opal. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 77. 


opet (Op), a. 
see open, a.] Open. 


[ME. ope, a reduced form of open : 


` 


He foune the gate wyde ope, and in he rode. 


Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 19. 
Tear down these blacks, cast ope the casements wide, 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii, 2. 
ope (op), v. 2. and i.; pret. and pp. oped, ppr. 
oping. [<ope,a. Cf. open, v.] To open. [Now 
only archaic. ] 
Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
Shak., Lear, v. 1, 40 
opeidoscope (6-pi’d6-skop), n. [Irreg. < Gr, 
oy) (o7-), voice, + eldoc, form, + cKoreiv, view.] 
An instrument for illustrating sound by means 
of light. It consists of a membrane upon which is a 
mirror. When the membrane is caused to vibrate by a 
sound, as that of the voice, the mirror exhibits this vibra- 
tion on a screen by means of the movements of a ray of 
light reflected from it. 
open (0’pn),a.and n. [< ME. open, opyn, rare- 
ly ope, g AS. open = OS. opan, open = OF vies, 
open, opin, epen = D. open = MLG. open, LG. 
open, apen = OHG. ophan, ofan, ofan, MHG. 
G. offen = Icel. opinn = Sw. öppen = Dan. aaben, 
open; in form as if orig. pp. of a strong verb, 
AS. “upan, ete. (which does not appear), sup- 
posed to be < up, up; as if lit. ‘lifted up,’ as a 
tent-door, the lid of a box, ete. (cf. dup, orig. do 
up, open): see up.] I, a. 1. Unclosed, literally 


Opal glass. Same as opalescent glass. See glass.—Opal- 
glass slip, in a microscope, a piece of opal glass placed 
under the object upon the stage, to subdue or diffuse the 
light passing through the object.— Opal plate, in photog., 
a plate of opal glass, whether prepared as a sensitized dry 
plate, or plain, or a celluloid film of a white color, used 
‘or making positives or porcelain pictures. Such a cellu- 
loid film is often called ivory film. $ 
opal-blue (6’pal-blé), n. Same as basic blue 
(which see, under blue). 
opaled (6’pald), a. [< opal + -ed?.] Rendered 
iridescent like an opal. 
A wreath that twined each starry form around, 
And all the opal'd air in colour bound. 

Poe, Al Aaraat, i. 
opalesce (6-pa-les’), v. i.; pret. and pp. opa- 
lesced, ppr. opalescing. [< opal + -esce.] To 
give forth a play of colors like the opal; ex- 
hibit opalescence. [Rare.] 
opalescence (6-pa-les’ens), n. [< F. opales- 
cence; as opales + -ce.] The quality of 
being opalescent; iridescence like that of the 
opal; a play of colors milky rather than bril- 
liant; the property of exhibiting such a play 
of color. 
opalescent (6-pa-les’ent),a. [< F. opalescent ; 
as opalesce + -ent.] 1. Having variegated and 


changing colors like those of the opal.—2. or figuratively; not shut or closed; hence, af- 
fording access, or free ingress and egress: as, 


Milky.— Opalescent glass. See glass. 

Opalina (0-pa-li’nii), n. [NL., fem. of opatinus, 
peeing: see opaline.} 1. The typical genus 
o 


Opalinidw. They are simply ciliate, without special 
prehensile organs and with no contractile vacuole. 0. 
ranarum swarms in the rectum of frogs. 


2. [l. ¢.] A species of this genus. 
opaline (6’pa-lin),a.andn. [< F. opalin = Sp. 
g. It. opalino, < NL. opalinus, opaline, < L. opa- 
lus, opal: see opal.) i a. Pertaining to or like 
opal; also, like some property of the opal; 
apania; having an iridescence like that 
of the opal; bluish-white, reflecting prismatic 
hues, as the wings of certain insects. 
TI. n. 1. A semi-translucent glass, whitened 
by the addition of phosphate of lime, peroxid 
of tin, or other ingredients. E. H. Knight.— 
2, An opalina. 
Cpatmi NT RO n.pl. [NL.,< Opalina 
t -id@.] A family of holotrichous ciliated Jn- 
Jusoria, typified by the genus Opalina, occur- 
ring as endoparasites within the rectum and in- 
testinal viscera of Amphibia and Invertebrata. 
mopalnine (0’pa-lin-in), a. Pertaining to the 
= Opatinide, or having their characters. 
= opalize (6’pa-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. opalized, 
ppr. opalizing. [< opal + -ize.] To cause to 
mble opal or to assume its structure or 
arance: as, opalized wood. Also spelled 


an open door. 
On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors. Milton, P. L., ii. 879. 
Wide open were his eyes, 
As though they looked to see life’s mysteries 
Unfolded soon before them. 
W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 321. 
(a) Unstopped: as, an open bottle. (b) Unsealed : as, an 
open letter. (c) Uncovered : as, an open jar; an open drain. 
(d) Without deck: as, an open boat. (e) Without protect- 
ing barrier of any kind: as, an open harbor or roadstead ; 
an open gallery. (7) Exposed; liable; subject. 
I delighte not to laye open the blames of soe great Ma- 
gistrats to the rebuke of the woorlde. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Lay but to my revenge their persons open. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
The whole country lay open to inroads. 
Irving, Granada, p. 83. 
(g) Free from or without physical hindrance or impedi- 
ment; clear; hence, free of access ; affording free passage : 
as, the river is now open for navigation. 


Choose out a gift from seas, or earth, or skies, 
For open to your wish all nature lies. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ii. 
(h) Unfilled; unoccupied: as, the appointment is still 
open. (i) Undecided; unsettled or undetermined: as, an 
open question. (j) Not yet balanced or adjusted ; not yet 
closed or wound up; subject to further additions: as, an 
open account or policy. (k) At liberty; free; as yet disen- 
gaged; not preoccupied or prepossessed ; not forestalled ; 
available: as, an open day; open to engagements. (l) Pre- 
senting no moral or logical hindrance or difficulty; mor- 
ally or logically possible. 
O, were it only open yet to choose— 
One little time more — whether I'd be free 
Your foe, or subsidized your friend forsooth ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 258. 
Of course, it is open to the creationist to say that no act 
of creation has taken place since man was called into being. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 35. 
(m) Unrestricted; public; free to be used or enjoyed by 
all; as, open market ; open competition. 
If Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with him, 
have a matter against any man, the law is open. 
Acts xix. 38. 
As she hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 205. 
Hee then presently gaue licenses to all the Vintners to 
keepe open house. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 32. 


2. Uninclosed ; not inclosed or surrounded by 
barriers; aecessible on all or nearly all sides; 
ling free ingress or access on all sides or 


ES 


_ opal-jasper (0’pal-jas’pér), n. Same as jasper- 
op ), a. Semi-translucent. See 
enclosed within a ground [g]: 
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on more sides th 
an open Space: h 
has 


Their Crosses yy 
Selues with 


Arming my batty eae {ng 
5, 


Hence — (q Not 5 
Tree; clears Ae 


Fowl that may 
of heaven, Baya 


z © 80 open a y 
3. Not drawn, folde ume! 


closed; unfolded; ey 
ed; apart: as, an 
1n open order, 


He had in his hand a little look 
3 = OK ope, 
paw a smith stand with ae 
vie whilst his iron did op. Mammen 
ith open mouth swallowing ; 
4 tailor, 


I tried on my via 
that ever I had; a 
if not too hot to y 


Hence—4, Bree in giv 
liberal; generous; bounteous 


M free; 
, he show, 


+ and Ciy, SG, 


Shak., T, 
5. Containing aper y 
i S apertures; per 
texture: as, open work, j Perforated: ofa) 
The follow 
greater or 


063% 


1g varieties of open red w 
xtent [in dyeing. Sveri Sk 


$ W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printj 
6. Not concealed; plain in the sigh 
posed to view: as, open shame, 
Some men’s sins a 7 8 i 
judgment. i are open beforehand, going EE 
NERENN d TA 
7. Free from „concealment, dissimulation, r 
serve, or disguise; not secret or secretive; plain 
and aboveboard; candid; frank; free-spoken; 
Ingenuous: as, an open face; an open avons): 
an open enemy; open defiance, 
Come, you are a strange open man, to tell everything 
thus, B. Jonson, Epiccne, L1 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave, 
Pope, Moral Essays, i 8 
Be explicit, be open in the most unbounded manner, a 
deal like a man of sense. Walpole, Letters, 1. 42 
The great lords 
Banded, and so brake out in open war. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur, 
8. Ready (to hear, do, see, or receive anyin 
attentive; receptive; amenable, as to reasot, 
advice, influence, pity, ete. ig 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the nightei 
ears are open unto their cry. an lees ope 
aI ictive, W: = r 
Ferdinand, though far trom vindia] and Jsa, iii 
pity than the queen. kod) io 
open hy a 
Jti (a 
: 5 1ns.—10. 
open string, ete., under the nou sition ofthe 
with an unclosed or re ope 
mouth-organs: as, a J] is more opel 


ng p sL 
nt of all; ey. 


na, and his 
xiy, Ih 


sound than a mute; ayon oe Noteng 
sonant; open an EE 
a conso ; 0} said of a vowel, 0 meh vowel 


by a consonant: i 
ending in a vowel, upon W 
follows. ie 
These equal sy. 
Though oft the 


hich anot 


lables alone req ute ire, 
ear the open YON l 
Pope, Esse. n 


"mi a 
12. In elect; not forming * Fen wites 


circuit; not connected P pleto € 
the earth so as to fori ] 


i ad 
cuit.—13. In chemical os 


term applied to stenn e 
tank or vessel, an 


stances to be treat) oap- 
dyeing, or materials 10 soaps 
wet-steam, because as 80 Holds 
dense, and thus alway ie 
able percentage of y 
Scots law, letters pas: 
where goods are to 
lockfast places.— wh 
ane CS ‘See the noun 
See circuit, 12.— oper, 
credit. See credit- c 
the arched-over OF Piere 
ern heraldry, is cons orea 
ereignty ; hence Yoron ot 
than sovereigns Seget u 1 lies 
ing a corone! ish © 
sem nett preast of ‘agit 
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6. Tounfold; expound; explain; interpret: as, opened fi open-handed 
to open a text. aS Him with fo gan the attack at once): he (ered oi 
J will incline mine ear to a parable: I will o The fi vigor (that is, began to attack him with vigor). 
saying upon the harp, : A Sit e first thus open'd: “Hear thy suppliant’s call." 


- Pope, Dunciad, iv. 408, 
parable of the workmen ,, Suddenly a batt oe from 
e wo p o a battery with musketry opened 

the edge of the woods on the Ather atte of Eaa e sa 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, L 352. 


He answered by opening the 
that were hired into the vineyar: 
Winthrop, © 


, 
See jell. — 


. New England, II. 270, 
s 0, 


m z i 
7. To expand or enlighten; enlarge: (ae i rai 
` R o ge; makere- ¢. To beg sar; De isti 
ceptive; render accessible to wisdom eTe expand Er sopeati become more distinct; 
aaea OS aame Da to misdom; Know. g band before the eye on nearer approas 
jistinction ledge, enlightenment, improvement, or new in- favorable change of position: el aa 
; 


' contrac 


sad; in o heated is in- 4 208 wat become 
: in so to be he an- fluences. visibl 5 08] come more 
pstance ony. See : s sible or plain as posit r a 
eeu pen ee See the mhen oru he fies understanding, that they might harbor opened to peta an pity changes; as, the 
integral 10 en man understand the scriptures. Takase ie The ate 
n Ae el or con- I feel my heart new open'd. Shak., Wen. VIIL., iii Slee TREN eae ee ma opening glades, 
utter, in Printing, Cony He must travel to open his mind. Pore voua s shades, 
atten yen note. Sec Steel OOT E ne pe, Windsor Forest, 1. 2. 
ipe, BO cy, Score. ae 8. To render accessibl sae mip EOS ith tunting, to begin to bark on view or scent 
+ P ime during which game, 8. To render accessible or available for settle- © tne game. 
ge season, — se, inter rse. ete.: as % 
the oe ed to clos Se pes ment, use, inter -OUTSe, ete.: as, to open land; os I cry out thus upon no trail, never trust me when I 
ps OB Tega tone, Verge ete, Ser the tO Open a country to trade: sometimés with up: open again. Shak, M, W. of W., iv. 2. 209. 
oes st0P freak open, AY keep Apublic-house as, to open up trade. tt run forward, open upon the uncertain scent, and 
op sean pen l sei (0) vtortain many friends. The English did adventure far to open the north parts uate in fact, aa follow nothing, are earnest in the 
alt 0 Kee ry ospitat 1 —TO, throw open me of America. Abp. Abbot, Descrip. of World, 9. T Am otdymith, Citizen of the World, Iraiz: 
to, Seo me doors, ¢te. Next to the extension and development of the Empire oane yield or make (a certain quantity) when 


comes the opening up of new countr 


open ari’, protected, € aA 
-with oF covered, unprotee me opened: said of oysters: as, to open well or 


16. UP $ gus, © = 7 r 5 re 
Alet. Frank Kites, guileless. ia. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago,p. 11, badly; to open (at the rate of) six quarts per 
p sembling, © 9. To discover; come into view of. [Rare.] bushel. [Colloq.] 


dis 0 
served, a clear space- 
0 


pen O ‘of many a mile On the north side of Cape Bowden we opened a pretty openi (o’pn), ade. [< open, a.] Openly. 
And rac Tonnyson, Balin and Bulan. little bay, of sem rewlar form. We passed open before Modona vpon Mondaye that was 
and open- y McCormick, Arc. and Antare, Voyages, IL 111, the -xxvij. daye of Julye, 


ordense 3 Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 12. 


plic. ee 10. To set in action; start; initiate; com- z 
popen B dems hit, is duly Oo omopen.” mence: as, to open a public assembly, a aaa! Qu IIe (o’pn-a-bl), a. [Capen + -able.] Ca- 
ii Dry Nes of Doa (b. E. T. S.) L 268. sion of Congress, or Parliament; to open an ex- pa J6 ©: vette opened or unclosed; fitted to 
tg; i pu The Lady Aune, hibition; to open a shop; to open a correspon- $ oven we, 
hin secrecy long married, dence, a discussion, anegotiation, proceedings open-air (6 use deh Outdoor; conducted or 
zing hath | eY is queen, ; ? 55; taking place in the open air; al fresco: as, apen- 


ete. 


pora the K din 
Whoa ue view’d in 


ri vay W noen Hen. VIII., iti. 2. 105. pan Sirhan pewter year Nex E nF 
an Tap chapel. ee zi meee You retained him only (Or the Onenaidios your cause, and Gir E C0 2 BA E aE life.— 
I qe opeD. (0 ally clear of woods. yonr zuin D ten Epistle to the Whigs. open-arset, n. > [Early mod. E. also apenarce; 
eltar ii „. . now hiding in a cover of woods, \t about 1800 yards the enemy opened fire from four Pee ar eben ee ee 
Je owing again in the (DEP op After his Kind, p. 12. 8003 W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 369. ad EEA Ty ee P ree £ Ee a R Ipe 
Pe F ET 4 11. To shuck or shell; remove the shell orhusk ` “S a as teres US EA ani 
i ex Naa nan who has worked hard sleeps in the from the meat or the fruit of, as an oyster; cut a teeny uitorer one ee WETS 
Ha a he who hastrieditknows. = out. — 12. In law: (a) Tostate (the case) to the Til it be roten in mullok or in tree. 
at Sd T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, P: *™ court or jury, preliminary to adducing evidence; oe Chaucer, Prol. to Reeve's Tale, L 17. 
Ns (yn), v. (CME. openen, < AS. openian more specifically, to make the first statement raat (o'pn- 
he Hig : an, oponon = OF ries. epewma = D. for this purpose, and give evidence under it, pil), n. A stork 
jih ae oenen, open = OHG. ofanön, before the adve 'sary is allowed to do so. (b) of the genus 
ri juan, MHG. offencn, openen, G. Öffnen = Icel. To recall or revoke, as a judgment or decree, Anastomus. 
ra= Sw. öppma = Dan. aabne, open; from for the purpose of allowing further contest or open-breasted 
vig theadj: sco opon, @.] I, trans. 1. To make delay.—18, In malting, to shovel up the edges (0, pn- pros = 
ie LI, open; cause to be open; unlock, unfasten, or and throw a portion of (the couched grain) to- ted), a. 1. Open 
daw apart or aside, and thus afford access or ward the center of the couch, distributing itin ON the breast; 
Lis emes or a view of the interior parts; make such a manner as to leave a somewhat greater that does not 


secessible or visible by removing or putt ing or depth of grain at the edges than at the center coverthe preet 
peling aside whatever blocks the way or the of the couch. See malting and couch?, 5.— Opened or bosom: saic 
viem; unclose, Circuit, See circuit, 12.— Opened margin, Seemargin, of garments so 


your purse, that i To open a credit, to accept or pay the draft of a made as to 
= YA ant Got Yok LT, correspondent who has hot farnished funds TO cPSNe Leave the breast 
RFA ‘i j der the Engli c k s 
ason, pant his paper all my joys are clos'd ; Onto pag NO ves the mortgager a new right to re- or bosom ex 
Wy, open it, and read it with reverence, deem after foreclosure of that right.—To open an ac- posed. = . 
A " Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, i.2. count with. See account.—To open the ball, budget, Open - hearted; 
$ re butchers did open their meat, etc. See the nouns.—To open up. (Q) Toopen effectually, not conceal- 
ay iy obin he then begun. in any sense of the verb open. (b) Specifically, to loosen aye thoughts 
mu ‘in Hood and the Butcher (Child's Ballads, V. 34). the consistency or texture of; give a freer or less ame pa feelings: cated E ee : 
yon p tis being all admitted this day, the Church consistency or texture to.=Syn. 1. To uncover.—5, To E 85; 
a ka in the evening, and opend no more tin exhibit, make manifest, l orbe- bs Thou art his friend 
Halol Jk Mandrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68 IL, intrans. 1, Tounclose; ee (The confidence he has in aie contra it), 
ty eo ich i copan 1 > TII be open-breasted to thee. 
a ne oiher months nibo ennie nea eae; Open, locks, an ee F 7, Custom of the Country, V. 3. 


hs will be instantly opened. 


tly opens hoever knocks! ; Se mi 
ORTH toma ie tg Macaulay, William Pitt, Whoever knoch* Macbeth, iv. 1. 46. gpen-cast (0’pn-kist), n. anda. I, n. In min 
Phingaside vee cleaving, removing, or “Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, ing, a working open to the a , am opor TRR 
k Aaway, aren impedes or hinders: as, Thy eyes first open'd on 2 Mend e L, ius Il. a. Pertaining to or obtained iro 
lena hole on or path through the woods; Pope, R. 0 cit workings. stpn-dérd), a. K open + daor E 
MRE rivers i high grees Onemy’s walls Wide as a heart opened the dene at ONS o q, o. oped-doored (metio spitane. 
atthe yey? 0 high plac tye arty TOURING, a Shaves -ed2. ecessible 5 . 
lis ptt tac boo inthe 9° mo afford access, entrance, egress, OF wee but ever open toor'd 
osci at : a T tinto, and lay bare or make ®S è gate opened on the lane. hamber, whose Once rich, now poor, Dut ever rysom, Geraint, 
witi l, pen a Mort id in 3 upper cham z 7 Bs f p 
ie NE pen an animal; to open a whe Pilgrim they INS e sunning. > o (6’pn-dot), n. Tn lace-making, & BOS a 
esd Aliti s+ + it is IRA Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, P- 12 “tot in pillow-lace to lighten the more s0! oh 
a 3 herad ry to openan abscess by 3. Mo burst open} become parted, ruptured, parts of the ge: [<MB. *opener, < AS. open- 
Ni old: Out: ay » Med. Dict. a ae Space eae 6p’ner), n. ME. , = 
ai ia ettend: b topand; Unelose; unroll; OT OOS AP. lowed up Dathan, and cov- opener i < openian, open: see opem, v.] 1. 
Both e re ons hni amok thee eag praet o MELE Greko opens: as a TEN ea a A t 
ot the ad : : 7 ; y riches i ed in opening. Specifically—(a) A 
sie T in sight of an The clouds, methonght, would pes, aa etl 2. 150. machine bet Gas oe pad ‘as of potted meats, fruits, 
Bi. ù Ola bar the People. Ready to drop upon me. Shak., Tempest, a ee wee Scene In catton-carding, etc., a machine 
att we ast Tes expose: : Neh. viii. 5. 5 5 d unfold; spread outor expand, © a ing open the tufts of cotton as they come from the 
al 0 ohen ae open oie exhibit; reveal: dis 4. To Duz Ya n n fale shaking out the dust, pulling the cotton A and 
8 gri mind free] ; S- as a bud or dower. ring it for the lapper ; an opening machine. 

re eee ef or one’s oly toa friend; rour virtues open fairest in the shade. JE 202: preparitfied co'ton-picker, and often combined with the 
is ‘a Mh plans. You Pope, Moral Essays, times der the name of opener-la, 


e Wag X ~ 
ore, with Ot Willing t F sshtened; be- lapperant st) a ith eyes wide open, 
Cng, p ts, hout furthers 0, OPen himself fur- 5, To become expanded or enlightened; d (6’pn-id), a. With ey > Open, 


Niin ep A P 

j Me: ter questioning, br E : ye. watchfulness; watchful; vigi- 
ft a ‘en the matter n + Sidney, Areadie 1 come receptive or ready es A der or SERTE 302. 

Ne "heart yy Shart: What said she? As the mind opens anai erous 2 

od 4 Lopen u T. G. of V., i. 1. 136. Imagination plies her dap git Essay on Man, ii. 142% 


Aa 


N Ny 
Beau, and py faults confess, les opened at 
sa liepred ana! Malta, iv. 2, 6. To begin; commences enday; the story by 
MBlog. Noties, par; the exhibition ope ingun- DENA 
eaten 3 > an object being un rower; Open- 
KecarBSt ont Wons, Opens woll. omen agd Apane at onoo (iat NAMUGE SSS 
, At. k erstood: as, 


` 
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open-handedness 


ness in giving; liberality; generosity. 
open-headedt (6’ 


Bare-headed. 


Open-heeded {var.-heveded} he hir say 
Lokynge out at his dore upon a day. 


open-hearted manner; generously; frankly. 
open-heartedness (6’pn-hiir’ted-nes), x. The 
character of being open-hearted; candor; frank- 
ness; sincerity. 

0 en-hearth furnace, The form of regenera- 
‘ive furnace of the reverberatory type used in 
making steel by the Martin, Siemens, and Sie- 
mons-Martin processes. See steel. 

opening (6p’ning), x. [< ME. openyng, < AS. 
openung (= G. offrung = Sw. öppning = Dan. 
aabning), opening, manifestation, verbal n. of 
openian, open: see open, v.] 1. The act of 
making open, in any sense of the verb open.— 
2. A beginning; an initial stage; commence- 
ment: as, the opening of a poem; also, dawn; 
first appearance. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light. Dryden. 
8. A breach or gap; a hole or perforation; an 
aperture; specifically, in arch., an unfilled part 
ina wall leit for the purpose of admitting light, 
air, etc. —4, An open or clear space affording 
approach, entrance, or passage; an entrance. 
Wisdom .. . crieth in the chief place of concourse, in 
the openings of the gates. Proy. i. 20, 21. 
5. A clear, unobstructed, or unoccupied space 
or place; specifically, in the United States, a 
tract over which there is a deficiency of forest, 
trees being not entirely wanting, but thinly 
scattered over the surface as compared with 
their abundance inan adjacent region. The word 
is most frequently used with this meaning in Wisconsin 
and neighboring States on the west, and as the scattered 
trees are frequently oaks (Quercus nigra, jack-oak, and Q. 
obtusiloba, post-cak, are the most common species), such 
openings are often designated as cak-openings. Similar 
tractsin the more southern States, especially in Kentucky, 
are called barrens and oak-barrens. 


I found it parted out into a great number of walks and 
alleys, which often widened into beautiful openings, as 
circles or oyals, set round with yews and cyp. 
niches, grottos, and caves, placed on the sides, encom- 
passed with ivy. Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 


The trees, with very few exceptions, were what is called 
the “burr oak,” a small variety of a very extensive genus; 
and the spaces between them, always irregular, and often 
of singular beauty, have obtained the nameof “* openings” ; 
the two terms combined giving their a) 

articular species of native forest, under the name of Oak 
nings. J. F. Cooper, Oak Openings, i. 
6. A widening out of a crevice, in consequence 
of a softening or decomposition of the adjacent 
rock, which may still remain partly or wholly in 
its original position, or may have been entirely 
removed, so as to leave a vacant space of con- 
siderable width. In either case, the expanded crevice, 
or softened material in its vicinity, is called the opening. 
Dene Mississippi lead region. J ae 
7. unoccupied place, position, course of ac- 
tion, business, etc., which may be entered, or 
the opportunity of entering it; a vacancy; an 
“opportunity; a chance.— 8. In law, the state- 
“ment of the case made by counsel to the court 
jury preliminary to adduecing evidence: as, 
e opening for the plaintiff; the opening for the 
endant. More specifically, the right to make such 


nent and adduce evidence before the adversary: as, 


defendant admits all the facts alleged, and only 
new matter in defense, he has the opening. 

chess-playing, a mode of commencing a 
specifically, one of the numerous series 
secutive moves made at starting which 


a 


open-handedness (6’pn-han“ded-nes), n. Frec- 


heeded, openheveded; < open + head + -ed?.] 


Chaucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 645. 


resses, with Open-steek (0’pu-sték), n. 


ppellation to this open. 


openwork (0’pn-wérk), n. 


opera! (op’e-rii), n. [= 


opera, an oper: 
to impro 
ed with opus (oper-), 
1. A form of exten 
in which music is an 
factor; a musical drama, or 
The opera is one of the chief forms of musical art; on 
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opening-bit (Op‘ning-bit), n. 
reamer. 


A broach or 


pone o0), a. [K ME. open- opening-machine (6p’ning-ma-shén“), n. Same 


penly (orpnl), ado. [< ME. openly, opinty, < 
openly (6’pn-li), adv. [< ME. openly, opinty, 

AS. Boies (= OS. opanilico, openlico = OF ries, 
epplik = D. openlijk = OHG. offaniihho, MHG. 
affenliche, G. öffentlich), openly, < open, open: 


-heart 6’pn-hiir“ted), a. Candid; see open, a.) In an open manner. (a) Publicly; 
peon neared. Opam S ) i not nate. without secrecy: ns, tonvow one’ 
Z z tes A follies openly. (b) Candidly; frankly; without ri 
I know him well; he’s free and open-hearted, Dryden. disguise. 5 zp 3 
open-heartedly (6’pn-hiir’ted-li), adv. In an open-minded (ö'pn-mīn”ded), a. 1. Having an 


open or unreserved mind; frank; candid.— 2, 
Having a mind open or accessible to new views 
or convictions; not narrow-minded; unpreju- 
diced; liberal. i 

open-mindedness (0’pn-min’dled-nes), n. 1. 
The character of being open-minded or unre- 
served; frankness; candor.—2, Accessibility 
to new ideas or new tenets; freedom from pre- 
judice; liberality. 

open-mouthed (0’pn-moutht), 
mynntr = Dan. aabenmundet 
+ -ed?.] Having the mouth 
as with astonishment. 

Uncle Glegg stood epen-mouthed with astonishment at 
this unembarrassed loquacity. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v, 2. 
(b) Clamorous ; vociferous. 

If I escape them, our malicious Councell, with their 
open mouthed Minions, will make me such a peace breaker 
(in their opinions in England) as will breake my necke. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 214. 
(e) Greedy; ravenous; clamoring at the sight of game or 
prey. 

Ringwood, a French black whelp of the same breed, a 
fine open-mouth’d dog. Steele, Tatler, No. 62, 

openness (0’pn-nes), n. [< ME. opennesse, < AS. 
*opennes, openys, < open, open: see open, a.] 
The state or property of being open, in any 
sense of that word. 
open-sesame (6’pn-ses’a-mé), n. [< “ Open, se- 
same,” a form of words by which, in the tale of 
the “Forty Thieves,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” the door of the robbers’ cave 
was made to fly open.] A charm or form of 
words by which barriers or obstructions may 
be opened and access or free passage gained. 
Laughing, one day she gave the key, 
My riddle’s open-sesame. 
Lowell, The Pregnant Comment. 
A particular style 
The word is also used 


a. [=Teel. opin- 
as open + mouth 
open. (a) Gaping, 


LA 


of openwork stitching. 
adjectively. [Scotch.] 

Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o' yere whigmaleeries and 
eurliewurlies and open-steek hems about it. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xix. 

-tide (0’pn-tid), x. 1}. Early spring, the 
time when flowers begin to open. The name was 
formerly rpplied in England to the period between Epiph- 
any and Ash Wednesday, during which marriages were 
publicly celebrated. Jmp. Dict. Also called opetide. 
2. The time after corn is carried out of the 
fields. Halliwell. [Local, Eng.] 
1. Any work, es- 
pecially ornamental work, so made or manu- 

actured as to show openings through its sub- 
stance; specifically, fancy work done with 
thread of different kinds, such as knitting, net- 
ting, lace, and many kinds of embroidery; dec- 
oration of the simplest sort made with small 
openings set in regular patterns.— 2. In fort., 
a work or fortification which is not protected 
at the gorge by a parapet or otherwise.—3. In 
mining, a place where mining or quarrying is 
done open to the air, or uncovered by rock or 
earth. Also called open working and open-cast. 
F. opéra = Sp. Pg. opera 
D. opera = G. oper = Sw. Dan. opera, < It. 
Opera, orig. composition as opposed 
visation, < L. opera, f., work, connect- 
neut., work, toil: see opus.] 
ded dramatic composition 
essential and predominant 
a drama in music. 


many grounds it is claimed to be the culminating musi- 0PCT4-8* rertin 

cal form. At least it affords opportunity for the appli- lar non-n ext E 

cation of nearly every known resource of musical effect. ing power, sa 

its historical beginning was doubtless in the musical dec- jn the theater; a at) 
lamation of the Greeks, especially in connection with their opera-hat (op 87r]ded ups 
dramatic representations. ‘The idea of a musical drama OP messed or fol afirm! 
was perpetuated during the middle ages under the hum- be comp d again, i8 hel 

ble guise of mysteries or miracle-plays, in which singing ing opened ag: 

was an accessory. The modern development began in springs. sed 
Italy near the close of the sixteenth century, when an flat opera-hat, a8 We y 
attempt was made to revive the ancient melodic declama- A flat ope s) 
tion, an attempt which led directly to the discovery and y e-rä-housn 
establishment of monody and harmony in the place of the opera-house (oJ th e perio 
medieval counterpoint, of the recitative and the aria a8 oted chiefly to 

definite methods of composition, and of instrumentation ical dramas: 
as an independent element in musical works, The mod- musi 
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opera-cloak (op’¢-" 


opera- 


opera-girls (op’s 


of var) 

generally predon 
into noteworthy 
interest ; (d) instr 
companiments 
Ing from 
tion to 


18 for 
hinat 


"Monje 
men 


ept a 

a as had a 
vated in Fro Ge nt wee 
somewhat later, 
Mendelssohn, has cor 
Italian operas hy 
the neglect of drs 
man operas have strong 
strictly dramatic alent 
sought much for comic 
nerian theory of the o 
pecially in the obliter 
recitative and the fo 
ration o; >. 
l 


towan P 
Oonsisteney 
y en 

ats. Fr 
or spe 


Neal ¢ 
i inih aten 
h Whitee, 
NE Tom Met 


m; 


Operas are often des 
grand or serious, 
e an elaborate 


e wi 
nily cont 


ue. 
in German; 
opera is y 
ular song 


diale 


An Opera isa poetical tale or fiction represe * 
nnd ins umental musick, adorned with scenes nea 
and dancing. Dryden, Albion and Albanius, hrf 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play, 
Pope, To Miss Blount, on her Leaving the Town, Lit 
2. The seore or words of a musical drama, 
either printed or in manuscript; a libretto- 
3. A theater where operas are performed; an 
opera-house.— 4, The administration, reven 
and property of an Italian church or parish 

The picture by Duccio referred to was taken down fe 
me some years since in order that it might be Tho 
ed. The ‘picture being entirely under the contre el 
Opera of the cathedral, only the rector’s aaa, 
necessary, the Minister of Public Instruction havitg 


thing whatever to do with it. A 
The Academy, June 1$, 


9, p Ald 


especial 
'— Opera- 
egularly 


ĉl 


Opera-troupe, ^ troupe o 
inthe performance of operas. 


2 n. Plural of opus. res 
eran e (op’e-ra-bl), &. KO, erari, work: 
operable, < L. asif operant pe 
operate: see operate. J Era T anteni 
Being uncapable of operable cire ey only 22° 
judge the prudentiality of ai Browne, VO: 
visible success. 4 
ä-klők), E f: 
it in appear 
t a a auditorit 
to put on z 
cold air. 


Sp. 


Bir 


material and elegan 

made for carrying IM! 

opera-house or theate? 

tion is needed AB i-din’s2) ib 
dancer (0p 81 Sedinta" 

dances in ballets introduce 

let-dancer. 


i, 
J An instrument 
f move 


êe. fo 
on £0 
pmol 3, am 


gs-head 
ointed spir 
echanisin, 
and, and ? i 
senter 2 1 
red to be counted. | c 
and revolulion-indicator. 


{£ operan(t) + -ce.] 

operation. [Rare.] 
The elements, Be 

ot what or why, yet do effec 

rn thei prance bys TA 

a i their TO Noble Kinsmen, 1. 3, 

s ‘ance (see 
i As operance ($ 

a-Si), 1t L 


1 nt. ae a n 

t (Op or operan(t-)s, ppr. of 
Caan fe opel an Moralo. I, a. Working; 
Ph work? 8° active; operative; elective. 


Be 


we 


opérant 


184. 
who operates; an operator or op- 
i Orker oy workman. [Rare.] 


wat A "half the tyran- 
erat Ves ever turned out for half the 
Sorretions op ty {manufacturing jokes], exe ed 
ng vhich th Newspapers Thirty-Five Yea \go. 
gpa us A profes- 
„singer (0 5 aras 
operasie who ta yart in operas. 


a operating» (6 p 
i pera, opr = Sp. k 
OF. oicrer, P. operer ), work, labor, tı hago 
affect, (opus (oper), neut., opera, È., w or c: i À 
pera, Opis: J, intrans. 1. To perform or be 
sı work; exert force or influence; act: \ ith 
por upon governing the object of the action: 
as the sculptor operates on the clay or marble 
dyhich he makes his figures; a machine oper- 
ison the raw materials submitted to it. 

Thetear of resistance and the sense of shame operate, in 
scenain degree, onthe most absolute kings and the most 
iteral oligarchies, Macaulay, Mill on Government. 
9, Specifically, in surg., to perform some man- 
ul act upon the body of the patient, usually 
with instruments, with a view to restore sound- 
sie r health, or otherwise to improve the 
Prensa. 8, To produce an eflect; 

i work: used absolutely. 


Itis the certainty, and not th i 
Shith operates at aes 


everity, of punishment 

he commission or repetiti ot 

eet r repetition of 
a ir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i., note. 
ords, 


words, mere words, no 
, 8, no matter fro > heart; 
The effect doth operate another way ae the sheart; 


Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 110. 
Watts 


cane operate freely. 
“adair operated as the signal for insurrection. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 6. 


te eal intended 3 De effectual in producing 
iS ae ledicine operated 
ell speenlet Speculative transactions; 
ea it stocks: to'g Wely: with in: as, to op- 
=S Sand berate in oil. [Commercial 

4. Act, Work, ete, See act. 
etlect; produce by action or 


ans. 1, To 
on of fo 
rce or enerey 
or energy; accomplish as 


ents g 
eg tt 
froin th Helena”) 

e Operates a wi 3 F 

Tontine of customary ee relief to the 


peas History. 

88, {Xe OF perfor e working of: 

atin (0° eratan aan acts desired: 
@. 
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rapporte ky lm, n, 
ustments for body-suppar 
nt by the ratchet-boe one eb 


back ort 
calves, held in 2 


Ordinarily a simple firm table of the requisite height and 


length and about two feet wide is us 
u sed, covered w 
blankets or a thin mattress. T E 


operation (op-e-ra’shon), n. [< ME. operation 
operacion, < OF. operation, F. opération = Pr. 
operacio = Sp. operacion = Pg. operação = Tt. 
operazione, < L. operatio(n-), < operari, work 
operate: see operate.] 1. Action; working: 
agency; exertion of power or influence; spe- 
cifically, in psychol., the exertion of any mental 
power, especially an active power, ` 
Such Seruaunts as be of to muche speeche are yll of oper- 
ation. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 


Thislatter they call Energia of ergon, because it wrought 
with a strong and virtuous operation. 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 119. 


Freedom of operation we have by nature, but the ability 
of virtuous operation by grace. 


Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the 
operation of your sun; so is your crocodile, 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 30. 
A specific act or activity. 


There are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all. 1 Cor. xii. 6. 
In the romance called The Knight of the Swan, it is said 
of Ydain duchess Roulyon that she caused her three sons 
to be brought up in “all maner of good operacyons, ver- 
tues, and maners.” Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 8. 
Attention, though closely related to the active side of 
the mind and illustrating the laws of volition, is a general 
condition of our mental operations. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 73. 
3. The course of action or series of acts by 
which some result is accomplished; process. 
(a) Insurg., the act or series of acts and manipulations per- 
formed upon a patient's body, as in setting a bone, ampu- 
tating a limb, extracting a tooth, ete. 

While Gersdorff, of Strassburg, probably had used the 
ligature in amputation wounds for some years, it re- 
mained for the genius of Paré to give t amputations a 
comparatively firm position among sur al operations. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, I. 142. 
(b) In math., the substitution of one quantity for another, 
or the act of passing from one to the other, the second 
quantity being definitely related to the first, either in 
yalue or in form. An operation must not be confound- 
ed with the process by which the operation 18 effected. 
Thus, there is but one operation of extracting the cube 
root of a number, but there are several different BIG: 
cesses. (c) In war, the act of carrying out preconcerer 
measures by regular movements: as, military or naval 
operations. z sa mie! 
4, The state of being at work; active exercise 
of some specific function or office ; systemene 
action: as, the machine is m operation.—9. 
Method of working; action.—6. Power exer- 
cised in producing an effect; peculiar efficacy 
of action; characteristic property or virtue. 

Harde chese hath these operacyons: it wyll kepe eee 
macke open; butter is holsome fyrst & last, for n wy La 
awaye all poysons. Babees Book (E. E. T. ay 266. 

r ack hath a two-fold operation in I 
A good sherris-sack Sek, 9 Hen. TV, ix. 2 104. 
Something that hath ‘he operation to 
[ak a ook lovely. 7 
Make death 1 Y; assinger, Renega do, v. & 

Not only the fabrication and false making of itae whos 
of a written instrument, but a fraudulent A i art of 
ation, or erasure, even of 2 letter, in awak riven to it 
a true instrument whereby a new operanti e aite Fwards 
will amount to forgery— and this thone i R deceit 
executed by another person ignorant ©: 


í f i TI. 619, quoted in 
Russell, Crimes and See R D t TX. 413. 


7}. Impulse; tendency to act. 


There are in men operations natural, ration supernat- 
ural, some politick, some finally eerrooker, Eccles. Polity. 


s a f revenge. 
I have operations which Le of W~, i. 3. 98 


of law. See law1.—Adams’s 0p- 
aam opara operation for ankylosis of the hip, in 
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operation 


pe ah section of the neck of the femur 
‘ - (4) An operation for Dupuytren’s contrac- 
tion, consisting in the enbeut ms division of the on 


tracted } € è 
cted bands of the palmar fas peee es 
on ol 


tion, Ale: 5 
shortening Pee Adams operation, the operat 


rire nd ligaments for th rpose - 
ing tie uterin sna onion, Allat on a Pera 
den p edern median operation for stone in the blad- 
er, f ting from the old, or Marian operation, in that 
further back Te exactly in the median line, is carried 
ordinarily used ind eee tee poea and the finger is 
bladder.— Amusgat’s op © prostate and the neck of the 
ation: by a transy operation. (a) Colotomy : an oper- 
of the A tepals aneii crossing the outer border 
method of dilatation Be the Wy For vaytnal aHa oe 
instruments, rather t vy the use of the finger and duli 
for aneura at, than by cutting. Anel’s operation 
diac side. clone i the wen involving ligation on the car- 
HORSA ‘ice pe curism.—-Annandale’s opera- 
Jont yoi or dislocated cartilages of the knee- 
etatas ai tte incision of the joint and stitching the 
tion for ane ris mean Pern Tae ici EA i 
fi » 4 Gpe: on in which atic 
praetten are and Below the aneurism, Hick is WE 
Airy a s contents evacuated.— Arlt-Jaesche’ 
enon for distichiasis, dissecting the ne a thie 
moving aera ined ciliary bulbs from the tarsus, re- 
the fla Sscentic-shaped piece of skin from the lid above 
fate È uniting the edges of the wound, and in this way 
at Hi p eel re ciliary pals further away from the edge 
— Ayers’s operation for extroverted blad- 
der atioveation sea the dissection of a long flap 
anterior wall of the abdomen, and its reversal so 
that the cuticular surface will be toward th 
ates e 3 A ¢ exposed mu- 
cous membrane, and the union of the loosened cer of the 
sides in such manner as to cover the raw surface of the flap. 
Tees, the rene re Op anena eet 
e, the removal of a wedge-shaped piece of bone from 
moaie ck the femur, and the fracture of the remaining 
pa a attey’s operation, the removal of the ovaries 
in fis a to omme wie physiological influence, as 
nenorrhea, menorrhagia, neuroses and psychoses 
presenting relations with the menstrual fonction and 
in other disorders, Also called spaying, normal ovariot- 
AE a Bandenly Goeea on Se 
on at the knee-joint by the elliptical method.— é- 
clard’s operation for amputation at the thigh- 
joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, both flaps baa 
cut from within outward before disarticulation, the poste- 
rior one first.—Beer’s operation, an operation for the ex- 
traction of cataract by the flap method.— Billroth’s os- 
teoplastic operation, an operation forthe excision of the 
tongue, by which the soft parts and lower jaw are divided 
in two places at the side of the jaw, and replaced after the 
tongue has been remoyed.— Boutonniere operation. (a) 
Korny ee Lees extemal peace Doe 
my by division through an opening made in the urethra 
just beyond the stricture. (b) The extraction of a nasal 
polypus by the aid of an incision made in the middle line of 
the soft palate.— Bowman's operation, an operation for 
stricture of the lacrymal duct.—Brainard's operation 
for anean ankylosis of the knee, the fracture of the 
shaft of the femur, after it has been drilled subcutaneous- 
y Gee goera mon for se ea mag 
diately below the aneurism.—Buchanan’s operation. 
(a) For TORE of the lower lip: the Seren of an 
oblique flap from each side of the chin, an the union 
on the two. Haps in ne oenn allowing the plies whee 
they come to heal by granulation. (b) A medio-later: 
operation of lithotomy, with an angular staff.—Buck’s 
chiloplastic operation, an operation for supplying a 
deficiency in either lip by trang lanok a portion H: the 
other.—Burckhardt's operation, the opening of a re- 
tropharyngeal abscess from the outside of the neck.— 
Burow’s operation, 2 plastic operation for the covering 
of a raw surface after the removal of a tumor or other 
morbid growth. It consists essentially in the removal of 
the integument from two equal triangles situated on op- 
site sides and extremities of a straight basal incision, 
po 
dissecting up the obtuse-angled flaps thus formed, and 
pulling them so as to close the triangles.— Burwell’s 
operation, the ligation of the carotid and subclavian 
arteries for aneurism of D innominate aten or of u 
first part of the aorta.— Cæsarean operation. ` 
ETEN section, under Cæsarean.— Calculus of opera- 
tions. See calculus. — Calignani's operation, reset- 
tion of the inferior gente nerve Hipage aoee mee 
between the lobe of the ear an e angle of the jaw. 
—Gallisen’s operation, lumbar colotomy by a vertical 
Perel tal operation, in surg., an operation in- 
volving some danger to life. so called major operation. 
—Carden’s operation, 2 Ce oe geua 
and flap operations, in amputations, by reflecting a 
rounde oeeirenlar flap of skin to serve as a cover or bon- 
e flat-faced stum 
net to the flat-faced stump then formed. In amputation 
at the knee, by this operation, the rounded flap is formed 
in front, and the femur is sawed at ne bang of the bee 
Jes. Carpue’s rhinoplastic operation, an opera’ 
a aiina the nose by taking a} eart-shaped flap from 
the forehead. See Diefenbach's Tinea operatiei and 
Indian rhinoplastie oper .— Chamberlain pera- 
tion for ligation of the brachial artery, an operation 
involving incision along thelowee main the aie x 
vith a second over the deltoid and pec! muscles m 
Mane first nearly in the middle.— Chassaignac’s op- 
eration for amputation of the finger, amputation of 
the finger with a single dorsal or palmar flap.— Chassaig- 
nac’s operation for excision of the tongue, excision 
e écraseur, by the su! rahyoid method. 
of the tongue with th > 
' tion, am’ tion t h the calca- 
—Chopart’s operation, amputa 
neo-cuboid and astragalo-scaphoid articulations; medio- 
‘on. Civiale’s operation, a medio-bilater- 
tarsal operation. pe: 
lithotomy.— Cock’s 0 on for stric- 
al operation of y. “ 
ture, incision into the urethra behind the stricture, with- 
out a guide, leaving the stricture undivided.— Comple- 
e operation. 
Vi tion. See the 
Ps operation for ligation of th 
ae by an incision in the linea 


entary, 
Jectives.— Coo) 
di 
alba, above and 
Cooper’ 
artery, 
yexity 
ternal 
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Nathan Smith's operation, amputation at the knee- 
joint by a large anterior and a smaller posterior skin-flap. 
—Nunneley’s operation for excision of the tongue, 
removal of the tongue by suprahyoid excision and the use 
of the écraseur.—Operation of law, the eflicacy of 
without aid by any intent of the parties: as, if a person 
acting in a fidue À acity gets title in his own name 


operation 


of the ilium.— Davies-Colley’s operation for talipes, 
the removal of a wedge-shaped pièce of the tarsus, with- 
out regard to the articulations. — Delpech’s operation 
for ligation of the axillary artery, an operation by 
incision along the delto-pectoral interval.—Didot’s oper- 


ation for webbed fingers, the taking of flaps from the 


operative (openi ti 
a ta-fliy 


dorsaland palmar surfaces of the attached fingers respe 
tively, to form the contiguous interdigital surfaces. — 
Dieffenbach’s chiloplastic operation, the restoration 
of the upper lip by a quadrangular flap, attached below 
on the level of the mouth, turned horizontally inward 
to meet a similar one of the opposite side.— Dieffen- 
bach’s rhinoplastic operation, the taking of a lance- 
shaped flap from the forehead for the repair of the nose. — 
Dupuytren’s operation at the shoulder-joint, nm- 


Pirogot!’s operation for amputation of the foot, in which 
the malleoli are not removed.—Gant’s operation, an 
operation for vicious ankylosis of the hip-joint, by section 
below the trochanters.—Goyrand’s operation for liga- 
tion of the internal mammary artery, an operation 
with an oblique incision two inches long, at the end of the 
intercostal space, near the edge of the sternum.—Gritti’s 
operation, amputation at the knee, through the base of 
the condyles, with a large rectangular anterior flap lud- 
ing the patella, the inner sawed surface of which is applied 
to that of the femur.—GQuérin’s operation, an operation 
for amputation at the elbow-joint by an external flap. 
—Guthrie’s operation for amputation at the hip- 
joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, the flaps being 
cut from without inward.—Hahn’s operation, nephror- 
rhaphy for floating kid —Hancock’s operation, a 
combination of the subastragaloid amputation and Piro- 
goft’s amputation of the foot, the sawn surface of the cal- 
caneum being applied to that of the astragalus.—Hey’s 
operation, amputation through the tarsometatarsal ar- 
ticulations, now usually understood as a disarticulation of 
the outer joints and section of the internal cuneiform.— 
High operation, lithotomy when the incision is e 
above the pubis. Also called suprapubic operation.— 
Hodgson’s operation for ligation of the axillary 
ry, an operation by a semilunar incision, just below 
the clavicle, terminating near the anterior margin of the 
deltoid.—Hoin’s operation, amputation at the knee- 
joint by the raoran method.—Holt’s operation 
an operation for the rapture of urethral stricture by rapid 
dilatation.—Hunter’s or Hunterian operation for an- 
eurism, ligation of the artery on the cardiac side of the 
aneurism, at some distance from it.— Identical, lateral, 
etc., operations. See the adjectives.—Indian rhino- 
plastic operation, the restoration of the nose by means 
of a flap taken from the forehead.—Jacque’s operation 
for excision of the tongue, excision of the tongue 
through an opening made in the cheek.—Kocher's op- 
eration, an operation for the excision of the tongue by 
an incision in the neck at the angle of the jaw, with re- 
moval of the glands so as to get far down to the base of the 
tongue.—Langenbeck’s operation, a method of ampu- 
tation by double flaps, cutting from without inward.— 
Larrey’s operation at the shoulder-joint, amput 
tion at the shoulder by the oval method.— Lee’s opera- 
tion, a modification of Teale’s method of amputation of 
the leg, in which the longer flap is taken from the back 
of the leg, including only the superficial muscles.—Le 
Fort’s operation. (a) A modification of Pirogoff's am- 
patation of the foot, whereby the calcaneum is preserved 
in a more normal position. (b) For procidentia uteri: a 
denudation on the anterior and posterior walls of the va- 
gina, and formation of longitudinal septum.—Lines of 
operation. See/ine*.—Lisfranc's operation. (a) At 
the shoulder-joint: amputation at the shoulder by the an- 
teroposterior-flap method. (b) A pure tarsometatarsal 
disarticulation. See Hey's operation.—Lister’s opera- 
tion, a modification of Teale’s amputation, in which there 
is less difference in the length of the flaps, their angles 
being rounded, and the posterior one formed of skin and 
fascia only.—Liston’s operation, a combination of the 
double-flap and circular operations in amputations, by 
first dissecting up two semi-oval flaps to serve as covers 
for the flat-faced stump.—Liston’s operation at the 
thigh-joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, the 
being cut from within outward, and disarticulation 


J; 
n, 


di 


n of the abd 
fini al Lao 
e cartilage of the 
terior superior spine of the ilium.— 


to property of tho: whom he is acting, a trust is cre- 
ated by operation of law.— Operations of grace. See 
grace.—Pagenstecker’s operation, an operation for the 
extraction of cataract in the capsule.— Passavant’s op- 
eration for synechia, the breaking up of the adhesion 
with foreeps.—Passive operations, See passive.—Peas- 
lee’s operation, superficial trachelotomy.— Petit’s op- 
eration. (a) For amputation of the finger: amputation 
by lateral flaps cut from within outwar (b) For hernia: 
an operation without opening the sac.— Pirogoft’s op- 
eration, amputation of the foot in such a manner that 
the posterior portion of the calcaneum is united to the 
lower sawed end of the tibia, thus preserving the heel, — 
Porro’s operation, an operation for arean section ; 
laparohystero-oiphorectomy, tero-ovarian amputation 
with drainage throu; a. In the Porro-Miler 
operation, the uter zht outside of the abdomen 
and the contents remove Ravaton’s operation, a 
double-flap amputation by a circular incision to the bone, 
and a longitudinal incision on each side.—Regnoli’s 
operation for excision of the tongue, excision of the 
tongue through a semilunar incision made beneath the 
chin along the border of the jaws, joined by another in- 
cision in the median line extending from the chin to the 
hyoid bone.—Reverdin’s operation, skin-grafting.— 
Roux’s operation, 2 modification of Syme's amputatio 
of the foot, in which the flap is taken from the inne: 
under side of the heel.—Roux’s operation for excision 
of the tongue, excision of the tongue by dividing the 
jaw at the symphysis and removing the tongue from be- 
low.—Roux’s operation for ligation of the axillary 
artery, an operation by an incision through the delto- 
pectoral interval.—Sayre’s operation for ankylosis 
of the hip, section of the femur above the lesser tro- 
chanter, with the removal of a semicircular piece of bone 
and the rounding of the upper shaft-end so as to facilitate 
the formation of a false joint —Schroeder’s operation. 
for the removal of fibroid tumors of the uterus, an 
operation by laparotomy with ligation of the uterus at the 
os internum.— Schroeder's operation of colporrha- 
phy, the remoyal of a single long and broad strip of the 
vaginal wall and the approximation of the cut edges by 
sutures.—Schwartze’s operation, the method of open- 
ing the mastoid cells by the use of hammer and chisel.— 
Scoutetten’s operation, the oval method of amputation, 
applied cither at a joint or in the continuity of a limb.- 
Sedillot’s chiloplastic operation, restoration of the 
upper lip by quadrangular flaps extending below the level 
of the mouth and attached above: it is the re c of 
Dieffenbach’s operation.— Sedillot’s operation. (a) Am- 
putation by a combination of the flap and circular meth- 
ods. Superficial tlaps are formed from within outward, 
and the deep muscles are divided circularly. (b) An op- 
eration for staphylorrhaphy, in which liberating incisions 
are made on each side of the suture.— Sedillot’s opera- 
tion for ligation of the innominate artery, an op- 
eration by an incision between the heads of the sterno- 
clidomastoid muscle.—Simon’s operation for vesico- 
vaginal fistula, the adaptation of the pared margins of 
the fistula by silk sutures, without retention afterward 
of a stationary catheter. The mucous membrane of the 
bladder is included in the abrasion.— Simpson's opera- 
tion for division of the cervix uteri, an operation in- 
yolving bilateral incisions through the whole length of 
the cervical canal.—Sims’s operation for vesico-vagi- 
nal fistula, the coaptation of the pared margins of the 
fistula by silver sutures, with after-treatment by recum- 
bency of the patient and prolonged retention of the cathe- 
ter. The marginal abrasion does not include the vesical 
surface.—Sims’s operation of colporrhaphy, the denu- 
dation of a V-shaped surface on the anterior wall of the 
vagina, and the apposition of its arms by sutures.—Streat- 
feild’s operation for entropium, removal of a wedge- 
shaped strip from the tarsal cartilage—Syme's opera- 
tion, the removal of the entire foot and the articular sur- 
face of the bones of the leg just above the malleoli, the 
stump being covered with the skin of the heel.—Syme’s 
operation for stricture, the division of the stricture 
through the perineum upon a grooved director.—Tait’s 
operation, an operation for the extirpation of the uterine 
appendages. It is the same as Battey’s operation, with 
the inclusion of the Fallopian tube.— Taliacotian op- 
eration (after Gasparo Tagliacozzi or Taliacotius, of Bo- 
logna, who died in 1599), an Italian method for the resto- 
ration of the nose by means of tissue taken from the in- 
side of the arm.—Teale’s operation, amputation by the 
rectangular-flap method, in which a long flap, taken from 
the less muscular (usually the anterior) side, is folded 
over the stump and upon itself, and united to the shorter, 
more muscular (usually the posterior) flap.—Thomas’s 
operation for the removal of uterine fibroid tumors, 
an operation by laparotomy, with use of the clamp, and char- 
ring of the end of the pedicle.—Tripier’s operation, 
a modification of Chopart’s mediotarsal amputation, in 
which the 0s calcis is sawed off horizontally.—Vermale’s 
operation, the ordiuary double-flap method of amputa- 
tion by transfixion and cutting from within outward: ap- 
plicable to any limb. — Von Graefe’s operation for cat- 
aract, a modified linear extraction of the cataract, com- 
bining a peripheral linear incision in the cornea and an 
iridectomy.—Wardrop's operation for aneurism, liga- 
tion of a main branch of the artery beyond the ancurism, 
leaving a circulation, however, through another branch.— 
Wheelhouse’s operation for stricture, the division of 
the stricture on a grooved probe passed through the stric- 
ture from an opening made into the urethra in front of it. 
~ Whitehead’s operation for excision of hemor- 
Thoids, the excision of a circular strip around the anus, 
including the tumors,—Whitehead’s operation for ex- 
cision of the tongue, excision through the mouth, using 
only scissors.— Wolfe's operation for ectropium, an 
onrralion by transplantation of a flap from a distance, 
without a pedicle.—Wood’s operation for the radical 
cure of hernia, the closing of the hernial canal 
Tor subcutaneous sutures through the tendinous structures 
orming its boundaries.— Wutzer’s operation for the 
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operator (op'e-rā-tọ 
Sp- Pg. operador = It. operatore, UL, net 
tor, a worker, < L. operari, work sec operate) 
aN One who operates in any Way, or onor 
against anything. 

Then the Operator told him the Operation{in Alchyisy) 
would go on more successfully if he sent a Present ¢ 
Crowns to the Virgin Mary. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, L 
(a) One who performs a surgical operation, (b) One wh» 
ercises power, labor, skill, or influence in the accom 
iment of some end; one who manipulates som 
or is engaged in carrying on a series of acts or tran 
by which some intended result is to be reached: a5 a lel- 
egraph-operator; a Wall-street operator; an operator ia 
wheat. say, 
2. In math., a letter or other chase a 
fying an operation to be performed, ant i 
subject to algebraical operation: te Ce 
operator.— Hamiltonian operator, in mally, 
erator a a 
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(e (@)'* (a 


nates of the yall 


is found, andi) 
y 2-8 


shine 

vn LL. asit 

op/e-ra-tO-T1), n. Lr ting, form 
operatori aR of operatorius, Op Alate 


": rator.) 2 
ing, < operator, a worker: See ope 

. Cowley. ote 
operatrice (op’e-ra-tris); 0. | 


6-per’kl), 
ener Ån operculurr. 
opercula, n. _ lara) o 
opercular (0-pcr * 
-ar3.] 
operc] 


at 
perl er 


ir), | an oper sited 


aratus, in HST: ( 

ar Prista of four piece 
proper a z 
operet 

s Behind + the & 
one be wi 

dthe ope! te 


—Opercul 
in most case 
the operculum 
bounding the 

and more or les: 
operculum ; (3) 
suboperculum an 
on the one han 

front: 
h is connec! 


> ver ja 
ment with the low A eleme. 


pa ate 
gead ofi Ar SA 
Opee auni ee 
ol mor, Wa 
aum Gre 
, of a imere" 
the lower jaw: ourth 


The first, secon® * 


- 


4123 


í, an opera: see 
A short opera, generally of 


and so belonging to the class 
opera boufre. 

* operose (op’e-rds), a. 
L. operosus, giving much lab 
irious, also costing much 1] 
toilsome, ¢ opera, opus 
opus.] Laborious; attended with labor; t 
As to the Jewi 


9 


h ita 


ce gill). 


>, The term 
hich 


religion, it was made n 
zarnal ordinances, which had but ay 
st beyond the enjoy it of plenty and affiner 


[= F. opercwlé = 
yeulatus, TE of 
ope T- 


The task, . . . however operose i 
the power of any one learned lav 


operosely (opʻe-rōs-li), adv. 
manner. 

operoseness (op'e-rōs-nes), n, 
ing operose or laborious. 


ally, of or per- 


[< operculate 


it alä-ted), 4- 


1 othe na operosity (op-e-ros’i-ti), n. [= It. operosita ; i 
voll elC is oporcwlale. no as opereu- as operose + -ity.] Laboriousn j 
ia wE] ya op til), ' Be There is a kind of operosity in sin, in regard whereof 
Si “pote (0- - yf/e-rus), 4- [< L. sinners are styled the workers of iniquity 
te ope A peritia biar 1] Opereu- Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 65, 
as ys teen ce Lhe 3 
tan pronli jid, + Jere = operoust (op’e-rus), a. Operose. Holder. 
ai, a ‘ 3 
Ne ej pret apf kū-li-fôrm), 4- [< br operously+ (op'e-rus-li), adv. In an operous 
hn zero t g-per See, faving the anner. 
ahh ng (6 P formt, form.] Having t 1@ ma p eous (op èrta nete <I ae 
Pty pe ia, a lid, TT yesembling an opercu- opertan p-er-ta’né-us), a. [< L. operta- 
oP pete g id or covers 1% š neus, concealed, hidden, < opertus, pp. of ope- 
fora O pr-kū-lij'e-nus), 4- [< L. rire, cover, conceal: see operculum.) Secret; 
jm. g-pèr-Ku- ; 


preuligen ory + gignere, genere, produce: private. [Rare.] 


(= F. opérette, < It, 
opera. 


= Sp. Pg. It. operoso, < 
or, laborious, indus- 


edious, 


Evelyn, True Religion, II. 


Story, Misc. Writings, p. 393. f 


In an operose 


The state of be- 


pe lil yu § culum: specif- opetidet (Op’tid), n. See open-tide, 1. 

ouli an operculum: s} ] 50 tess ; hal 
pts) Producing a or posterior part Ophiastra (of-i-as‘trii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. öp, 
ved noting the metapo a serpent, + aor#p, a star.) In Lankester’s clas- 
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i ing the juice, 
a light character Ophideridæ (of-i-der’j-dé 
f comic opera or née, 1852),< Ophideres + i 
tuid moths of large size 
represented by Ophide 
in nearly all fz e exe 
abor, troublesome, O miman 
(oper-), work: see opera, 


C 


T 


merous, and are so arranged 
as to become indirect organs 
of locomotion by their action 
upon the skin and so on the 
scales of the belly, ‘The ver- 


oranges by 


4616, a serpe 
pofabusyand “l,l serpent, + rido 


mobile quadrate bone 


lar rami; the s 
t may seem, is within i ach 


Ceciliide, 


rudimentary hind limbs, 
resented externally by mere 
anal spurs or processes of the 


tebræ are proceslous, very nu- 
merous, not united in any 
sacrum, and bearing no chev- 
ron-bones. 
quadratojugal arch nor pari- 
etal foramen; the lower jaw 
is articulated with a movable 
quadrate bone, and its rami 
are connected only by fibrous 


jaws are generally freely mov- 


Ophidium 


y Piercing them with its haustellum and guck- 


J) n. pl. (NL, (Gue- 
de] A family of noc- 
and striking coloration, 
and five other genera 
ept the Enropean. 
i-th), [NL., pl. of “ophidium, 
, dim. in form, but not in sense, of 
nt; or improp, for * Ophioilea, < Gr, 
0c, form.) An order of the 
ithout developed limbs, with 
and separate mandibu- 
akes or serpents. 
htroduced to replace ‘erpentes of Linna 
neluded hot only serpents in a proper 
ootless lizards, and even the amphibia 
ide. In Ophidia pr 
ore limbs, and at most 


hidia (ọ-fidi-ä), n. pl 


Gr. dotdiov, 


lass Reptilia, w 


The name was 


nteguinent. There is no ster- 
numa. ‘The ribs are very nu- 


The skull has no 


tissue. The hones of both 


able, so that the mouth is 


3 EP R > OF tw dara AREF enormously distensible. The 
at -rus), @ | [< L. sification, one of two ordersof Ophiuroidea, con- tongue is slender, forked, and 
qul oper Having an trasted with F hytastra. 5 : protrusile, subservingatactile Base of Ordinary Ophidian 
prae. operculum, A Ophibolus (6-fib’o-lus), n. [NL., irreg. (cf. Office. Teeth are present in Scat AS eae 
4 operculum} Opere jum), n; pl opercula 69103670¢, serpent-slaying) < Gr. é¢cc, a serpent, One or both Jants uenaily dn maxitlary : 
ratite operenlu «9 bi Sp. ‘opérculo s Pr W +] w, throw.] A large and beautiful genus sharp, and in venomous Ophi- Posen 
itive; (4a). =F. HANG l m a lid, cover, F of harmless serpents of the family Colubride. dia some of the upper ones, il; Tr trans 
= oper, § L, opercu u P e shut G ‘There are numerous species in the United States, called usually a single pair, are en- nt s 
” operire, cover’, cover over, S 2 a king-znakes and by other names, such as O, getulus, O. sayi, larged, hooked, grooved, or ap- 
a lose, conceal: see overt.] A lid or \ | and O. eximius. They are of various shades of black, parently perforate, and thus converted into poison-fanga. 
ie Boa in nat. hist, a part, organ, or 1 ji brown, or red morona yan lighter colors, the blotches e eyes have nomovable lda the Aian Eaa fo oe 
rate, Wey s s a lid, i ' \/ generally black-bordered. y over the eyeball. The cuticle is scaly, ve 
D r gragiure which forms a lid, flap, 3 Y ical cite (of i-kal’sit), n. [< Gr. dc, a ser- regularly arranged rows of scales on the Wes parts, and 
ever, Specliically —(a) In bot. : (1) In Musei, U op. = be 3 S ~- usually larger modified scutes on the under side. called 
ielidot the capsule: it covers the peristome, Operculum pent, E E. cai Cf. ser pentine, n.) Same as gastrosteges and urosteges, serving to some extent for loco- 
byy) ually falls off when the spores areready of Moss. verd-antique. Brongniart. motion. Thereis apairof extracloacal penes in the male; 
ent of for ae ®) a PE a eosissilo capsules Ophichthyide (of-ik-thi‘i-dé), n. pl NL., < the female is oviparous or ovoviviparous. Ophidia are 
Lin times, the lid or top of certain SC1SS aps 


variously subdivided —by Duméril and Bibron into Opo- 
terodonta, Aglyphodonta, Proteroglypha, and Solenoglipha, 
an arrangement substantially now current, though with 
some modifications. Cope’s latest arrangement is Epano- 


Ophichthys + -ide.] A family of apodal fishes, 
typified by the genus Ophichthys, containing 
cels whose nostrils perforate the edge or inner 


(puis, as in Portulaca, Plantago, ete. (3) ‘The conical 
lind of the calyx of Eucalyptus, See cuts under Ascidium 
alow. (b) Inzodl.: (1) In conchology, a horny or shelly 
platesecreted by 


culiee. Side of the lip. The form is often slenderer than in a donta, Catodonta, Ter which are aro SEEE ‘ 
“in of common eel; the posterior nostrils are labial —that is, are ie i io “families aa aout 300 genera, of x 
on the margin or even the insideof the upper lip; andthe pha. There are S pel j 


which more than 200 belong to the family Colubridæ alone. 
See also cut under Python. 


ophidian (6-fid’i-an), a. and n. [< Ophidia + 
an.) I, a. Having the nature or characters of 
a snake or serpent; belonging or relating to 
ophidians; of or pertaining to the Ophidia. 
Also ophidious. 

2 TI. A A member of the Ophidia, as a snake 


tongue is attached to the floor of the mouth. In some spe- 
cies the tail is conical or finless; in others it is surround- 
cd by a fin, as usual in eels, whence the two subfamilies 
Ophichthyine and Myrinæ. Several genera are found in 
the waters of the southern and Pacific coasts of the U nited 
States. ers = ¢ 
Ophichthyinæ (6-fik-thi-i’né), n. pl. [NL., 
Ophichthys + -ine.) A subfamily of Ophichthy- 


lusks, serving to 
close the aper- 
ture of the shell 
when the ani- 
malis retracted. 
See cuts under 
Ampullariide 
and = Macelu7 


Hi pcre and giaclurtti- ide, having the tail finless: contrasted with |e one, l [< Gr. beldeor 
H ae, é n A ps . Ogidtor 
art concentric opes coh peds, as Balani- Myrine. Le E y ; 


neated or lamellar (Puy de, the movable 


INL., < Gr. dove, a ophidiana (-fid-i-ã'nä), n. 


hi 6-fik’this), n. 5 e note, a serpent, snake (cf. ophidian), 
setcteetapal (Anaye Ai e unguicu- part of the rig- Ophichenys, Gia fish] The typical genus of ree Anecdotes or stories of snakes. 
on alte Neria h paucspinal fase Ophichthyidee, of snake-like form (whence the | iaiarinm (6-fid-i-a‘ri-um), n. pl. ophidiari- 
ME ering the en. name), and having no pectoral fins. Swainson ums or ophidiaria (-umz, -i). [NL., < Ophidia 
es cea, the eighth ophicleide (of’i-klid), n. [< Gr. čie, a serpent: + arium.] A place where serpents are kept in 
se toy ra the + Khsic (Khet-), a key: see clavis.] Am confinement, for exhibition or other purposes; 
a ot wh a . . bf Inv i A 
s a fla covering the musical wind-instrument, iny ented Lae £ house. a 1. (NL.,< Ophidi- e 
ez A vision of the body. See having a large tube of conical bore, Ophidiide (of-i-di‘i-de), ». pl. | Le Aches tat 3 
He ot the ostomata, that part of pent double, with a cupped mouth- um + -ide.j A family of spias ree me bah 
x Ar Wii a g ve 
n onthe mua when meee piece. Teis essentially a development of tte fed by thegenus Ophidiun, having the vente 
5) In ichthyology, the hind- ld wooden serpent, and has Hea re presens fins advance ; bl 5 
nt. tly ofavoods 7 g e barbels. 
ih S aa Of the opercular apparatus or Made partly of wood; it is the bi ae prema der the chin, so that they resembl En 
B ; < aparatus, and also cuts tative of the keyed-bugle family. The tone Bonaparte’s early systems the Ophidiida: embrac 
gp ul ey rat uria, and teleost also cuts under “ : s harmonies of the tube, as in (1) In Bonapa idiini and Ammodytini. (2) In Gün- 
aN ri ; ` st. (6) In ornithology; Produced are the harm a) two subfamilies, Ophidiine and 
e small horny ‘ anas: the horn; but the fundamental tone may rated they are a family of gadoid fishes corre- 
Closes the Gti membranous lid t^e horn; -eys which control vents ther’s system they ‘hidicidea. (8) In Gill's system 
xterna i altered by means of keys w se ding to the modern Ophidio 63). 

+ or feat ernal nostrils of sun- ® 5 x he. Eleven such keys are ni 9 Me Tricted to those Ophidioidea which have 
it i : n athered flap which closes in the side of the tube. d ass is over the family is restric eee OM artis, andthe Matin 
pot ; eton shrew t8y, parts of the ear of Employed, so that the entire corer usual bass the ventral fins under the chin, bi the fish, represented 
v or vole, three octaves, beginning (in the usus i terior half of the length of the fish, rep 
ted , 80 arranged as to three octaves, begin he middle C, in the ani l! hid à 

; e Sn variety third B below the era. See cut at Opkidium. a 
e lees on tho sidos ot emery: With a he semitones all omtatuabiy Y o Y guhidioid (6-fd“i-oid), a. and lds Ophidia 
rece! : ering. reathing-orj <o exceptional accuracy of 10 2 ii es, ` y ing e family li- 
ie Sita a E O) Tn a a Sourses are therefore considerable, ann 5 its Ophicleide. “+ oid] I, a. Belonging tot 

4 , 


pasos t and pungen iclei i havin : P 

A] instrument singel Cee ie de pas A fish of the ou Op ; 
itched a fifth higher than that des ‘diol 6-fid-i-o1de-8), n. pe LNs 

Tower varieties also occur. Ophidioidea ( erfamily of teleo- 


a idea.) A sw 5 
ophicleidist (of’i-ki-dist), - L Ophidium = eee the families Bro- 


ir characters. 
gmata or breathing-ori- : _ 
aea as the branchial 
ie s banehie, and the 
ti ) © abdom 
absent. mao rites of the traches. 
colts, n Infusoria, the lid of 


< ophicleide + 


) 3 hicleide. cephalous fishes, emb s d perhaps 
(6) Tn - of -ist.] A performer on the opt St quval ide, Ophidiide, Fierasferide, and perhaps 
Koritna ofan": Opnideres (G-80/e-r82) S14 Ciupa, ser: olors Tess known tham thes. 


gyri united nee mainly by 1832), prop. *Ophioderes (cf. of dépn, Attic det- (G-fid'ius), a. [< Ophidia + -ous.] 


1 3 boi, a Serpent, ide. OPOE ma 
ne le eiw theent penta ecked),< in ae praia genus of Opies ame as ahna 
ea m a, “Seo muro Phy ned ‘ine the palpi spatulate or clavate, an" onida se 
ae did), (L. onae, ridæ, having y distrib- dim. of doc, & serpe 
5 


l 
the hind wings luteous. It is very inel and often 


- of medius, ee 
work. 
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Sand-cusk (Of/ itin margina tion). 


by Artedi and formerly of great extent, now 
restricted to such species as O. barbatum and 
O. marginatum.— 2. [l. ¢.] Aspecies of this ge- 
nus: as, the bearded ophidium. x 
A Ophidobatrachia (of*i-d6-ba-tra’ki-ii), n. pl. 
L., improp. for *Ophiobatrachia, < Gr. d9rc, a 
serpent, + iconic, a frog.] The ophiomor- 
phie amphibians, or cæcilians: same as Ophio- 
morpha, and opposed to Saurobatrachia. 
ophidobatrachian (ofi-d6-ba-tra’ki-an), a. and 
n. I, a. Ophiomorphie, as an amphibian; of 
or pertaining to the Ophidobatrachia. 
, n. An ophiomorphie amphibian; a cæ- 
cilian. 
ophidologist (of-i-dol’6-jist), n. [< ophidolog-y 
-ist.] One learned in ophiology; a writer 
who treats of snakes. vulgatum, the adder’s-tongue, 
ophidology (of-i-dol’0-ji), n., Same as ophiology. being the most abundant. 
Ophiocaryon(of’i-d-kar’i-on), n. [NL.(Schom- opniostaphy (of-i-og'ra- 
burgk, 1840), so called from the serpentine radi- fi), n. [< Gr. ddec, a ser- 


Ophioglossum (017i-6-glos’t 
òi, a serpent, + )/a@cca, 
of vascular eryptogamic 
plants, typical of the 
group _ Ophioglossacea. 
The fronds are usually from 
a fleshy, sometimes bulbous 
root, and straight or inclined- 
in vernation; the sporangia, 
which are endogenous in ori- 
gin, cohere in one or more 
simple spikes, are naked, not 
reticulated, and destitute of a 
ring, and open by a transverse 
slit into two valves. There 
are 10 species, 4 of which are 
found in North America, 0. 


Sa 


orbicular petals; thesnakenuts. There isbut one description of serpents. 
species, 0. paradoxum, the snakenut-tree, native in Guiana, ophiolater (of-i-ol’a-tér), 
a lofty tree bearing alternate pinnate leaves, panicles of —), [< ophiolatr-y, after 
many very small flowers, and roundish one-seeded drupes ^" i u a eth 
containing a spirally twisted snake-like embryo. The na- idolaten J s One who prac- 
tives are said to believe that these are transformed into tises ophiolatry; a ser- 
venomous serpents. ae JAE pent-worshiper. 
Ophiocephalide (of’i-6-se-fal’i-dé), n. pl. ophiolatrous (of-i-ol’a- 
L., < Ophiocephalus + -idw.] A family of trus),a- [As ophiolatr-y 
hes, typified by the genus Ophiocephalus; the + -ous.] Worshiping ser- 
walking-tishes. They have a long subcylindric body pents; pertaining to ophi- 
covered Tae small scale and Pako lke pead pulelded olatry. 
on wi argescales, a long spineless dorsa n, and usu- : : Fs, 
ally aave thoracio ventrale. ‘These remarkable fishes OPhiolatry (of-i-ol’a-tri), 
breathe air by means of an air-chamber developed overthe N. [< Gr. d¢ic, a serpent, 
pills, and die if they breathe water too long. They live Serpent-worship. 
n holes in the banks of rivers and pools and similar wet 
places, and often burrow in the mud. There are 25 or 30 
species, natives of the fresh waters of the East Indies and 
Africa, and some attain a length of from 2 te4 feet. They 
are able to survive droughts, living in semi-fluid mud or 
lying torpid below the hard-baked crust of a tank or pool 
from which every drop of water has dried up. Respiration 
is probably suspended during this torpidity, but while the 
‘mud is still soft enough to let them come to the sur- 
face they rise at intervals to breathe air. This faculty of 
atrial respiration is due to the development of the acces- 
sory branchial chamber; there is, however, no accessory 
branchial organ, and the opening of the cavity is partly 
closed by a fold of mucous membrane. 
ophiocephaloid (of’i-6-sef’a-loid), a. and n. I, 
a, 
to the Ophiocephalide, or having their charac- 
ters. 
TI. n. A fish of the family Ophiocephalide. taining ophiolite. 
Ophioceptalns (of’1-0-sef’a-lus), n. [NL., < ophiologic (of/i-ọ-loj'ik), a. 
r. óğroxéġażoc, serpent-headed, < d¢uc, 
+ ‘Kega/H, a head.] 1. The typical genus of ophiological (0f71-0-10j’i-kal) 
yee -fishes p no Fani Gphiocephatide. + -al.] Same as ophiologic. 
e species are natives of the East, ey are furnished i i f-i-0l’6-ji 
with a cavity to supply water to the gills, and are able to pppicle Eo SRE OSH) 2 
live a long time out of water, and often travel considera- Fars, . . 
ble distances from one pool to another. The O. gachua Ppents; an ophidologist. 
_ (the coramota or yachua of India) is much used for food Ophiology (of-i-ol’6-ji), n. 
k by the pha i A Beneally Prongnt PR oF and cut 
i for sale while living. iso, improperly, Ophicephalus. 
D Bloch and Schneider, deo > Popery, Oplioephalus 
l. ¢.] A member of this genus. 
} [NL., < Gr. gic, 
t, + xóun, the hair of the head: see 


ton 
ga 


bis 
ile 


+ 


cited Bosman's description from W 


beneath a lofty tree, and there recei 

E. B. Tylor, 

ophiolite (of’i-6-lit), n. 
+ 2ifoc, a stone.] A nam 

as gabbro, which consists o. 


hiolitic (of*i-6-lit’ik), a. 


6 


zoological study of serpents. 
erly, ophidology. 
ophiomancy (of‘i-d-man-si), 


s 


. @thiops and | 


e Pacific coast of North America. 128: Se en 
(0ffi-0-kom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 0phiomorph (of'i-9-mérf), n. 
-ide.] A family of brittle-stars Ophiomorpha; a ctecilian. 


hiomorpha (of/i-0-mér’fit), 
-Of “ophiomorphus: see oph 


papcented by the genus Ophio- 
branched arms, the disk cov- 
ites, the oral clefts armed, 


On 


Peromela. 


pecan os Same as Ophiomorpha. 
[NL., 0Phiomorphic (of’i-o-mér’fik 
well- Mmorph-ous + -ic.] 


anoma- aing to the Ophiomorpha. 


jzopo7, form, + -ite? 
Bite he fossil shel 
snake 


ele in the embryo; < Gr. òġ:c, snake, + xapvor, pent, + -) (ees <ypdgen, f 
nut.] A genus of dicotyledonous trees of the write.] raphie or de- N 
polypetalous order Sabiacee, characterized by scriptive ophiology; the Ný 


<< 


2 


Fertile 


the fertile frond, showi 


order of limbless serpentiform amphibians, rep- 
resented by the family Ceciliide; the cæcili- 
ans: contrasted with Ichthyomorpha. 
called Apoda, Batrachophidia, Gymnophiona, 
Ophiosoma, Ophidobatrachia, Pseudophidia, and 
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the leaves are not circinate in vernation, and the sporangia 
which are endogenous in their origin and without annu. 
lus, are never borne on the under side of the green frond, 
‘They differ further from the true ferns by the absence or 
imperfect formation of bundle-sheaths and sclerenchyma 
in the stems and leaves, The Ophioglossaceae embrace 3 
genera, Ophioglossum, Helminthostachys, and Botrychium, 


Ophioglossez (of7i-6-glos’6-G), n. pl. 
Ophioglossum + -ew.] Same as Ophioglossacew. 
[NL., < Gr, 
A genus 


mm), n. 
tongue. } 


Ss 


—— 


Plant of Adder's- 
ogue (Ops iogilossum TA 
tum), a, the upper 


erialsporangia; å, th 
frond, showing the 


tion. 


Žarpeia, Worship. ] 


For a single description of negro ophiolatry may be 
'hydah in the Bight of 
Benin ; here the highest order of deities were a kind of 
snakes which swarm in the villages, reigned over by that 
huge chief monster, uppermost and greatest and as it 
were the grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-house 


ved the royal offerings 


of meat and drink, cattle and money and stuits. 


Prim, Culture, II. 212, 


[< Gr. d¢c¢, a serpent, 


e given by Bron- 


gniart to one of the rocks designated in Italy 


f serpentine with 


Resembling an ophiocephalus; belonging included segregations of diallage. 


[< ophiolite + -ic.] 


f, pertaining to, or resembling ophiolite ; con- 


[< ophiolog-y + 


aserpent, -ic.] Pertaining to ophiology. 


a. [K ophiologic 


[< ophiolog-y + 


ne versed in the natural history of ser- 


[< Gr. öġıç, a ser- 
pent, + -Aoyia, < 7£éyew, speak: see -ology.] The 


Also, less prop- 


[< Gr. öġic, a 


N. 


serpent, + yavzeia, divination.] The art of di- 


he typical genus of Ophiocomidw, Ving or predicting events by serpents, as by 
E STER are two large spe- their manner of coiling themselves or of eat- 


A member of the 


n. pl. [NL., neut. 
iomorphous.] An 


Also 


Ophiomorphe (of’i-d-mér’fé), n. pl. [NL.. 
» fem. pl. of *ophiomorphus: see ophiomorphous.] 


), a. [As ophio- 


] Formed like a snake; ser- 
s plants, Pentiform; anguiform; specifically, of or per- 


Also ophiomor- 


i Zphite (ofi-0-mér’fit), n. [< Gr. d¢ic, a 


.| A name some- 
ls of ammonites, 


ike appearance. Imp. Dict. 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


[NL., < 


Ophiopogoneæ (of 


i (0) 
ophiomorpho 8 fi 
ophiomorphing 
form. ] Same ng 


v=) 
Gr. ög 


5 ) L$ shed Us 
Ophion (S-on). Phiomonny t 
, ry Phic 
the iit ; 


a King of > D 
ans, | 


Long-tailed i 
g Ophion (Ophion macrury 
em), naty 
n natural he 


hymenopterous inse 


symeni cts, fi 

in 1798 belonging to thi Pma byn 

; rh y © the family yo) Ebr 
and typical of the me family Telnet 
subfamily Ophi- E 
omne. The antenne 


neud the 
usun y honey- 
yellow. 0. MATUTA 
infests the American 
silkworm, Zelea poly- 
phemus, The female 
lays one egg in the 
body of the silkworm, 
which latter lives till 
it is full-grown and 
spins its cocoon, but 
then dics without pu- 
pating. O. purgatum y 
infests thes commen „0740n purgatum, rate 
army-worm, or larva of Leucania unipuncta, 
Ophionidæ (of-i-on’i-dé), n. pl. INL., < Ohion 
+ -idæ.] A family of ichneumon-fies, typified 
by the genus Ophion, Shuckard, 1840. 
Ophionine (of7i-d-ni’né), n. pl. [NL.,« Ophio 
+ -inw.] A subfamily of Jehneumonida, typi. 
fied by the genus Ophion. It is chiefly charsetertel 
by the compressed, usually petiolate abdomen and shert 
ovipositor. Tt includes about 50 genera besides Ophisa, 
and many hundred species. All are parasitic upon otter 
insects, and some feed externally upon their hosts.. th 
400 are catalogued as European, and 260 are described for 


the United States. 5 ae 
ophiophagous (of-i-of’a-gus), d. [K NL. oh 
5 < Gr. áyoc, sexpent-eating, € les 
ophagus, < Gr. oġiopáyoç, serpent: Bie 
a serpent, + ¢ayeir, eat.) Eating or g 
upon serpents; reptilivorous. Ry: 
Nor are all snakes of such impoisoning qualities 
mon opinion presumeth: as is conten oes of donë 
nary green snake with us, from several Leet neh ss fée 
tick snakes, from ophiophagens Pe Vil Em, v2 
apents. Sir T. 5 
upon serpents: [Nb (Gn 


. j-of’a-gus), e L j 
Ophiophagus (of-i-of'a-gu5), Maga 
dgiogayoc, serpent-eating: see sof tel 
jat. 

e chiel 


SU ea ear us serpents. 
Agonus oh Vey y the restricted family A 


ily Blapidæ, or res pech 
ly Elapide, or of ther C ayajo 
itis a kind of “cobra, very ciosy x gi ace i tm 
technical qistinction I ina Fiamadryad, 207e i 
plates on the head. O. trpents: y 


largest and 
a length orme 
bite is fatal to 
Abe to kill very large quad 
in India and some of the 
matra, and Bornen 
rdinary cobra. ken 
of feeding upon opri, Sa gon Di 
p 3: l 
Ophiopogon (of 101)” hyo 
T89), C i o plants 
genus of monoto y. i 


7 of 
der Haemodorace®, type $ 
Jonee, characterize Ty anthe 
shorter than the line 

cies, found from 


a India to« apra 
of violet, bluish, Or white i 
They are plants © n 


rat beau’ 
snake’s-beard. 


(Endlicher, 1830), 
Jants of the T; 
Bo distingua an 
sistent perianth oi 

cludes about 23 8 


a, all producing. E 
? ata aot thick ootsto’” 


Meds 


Milles 
“i 


; two- 
five stamens, ee 
; q obcordate or mitr 
a summit. There 4 
the Fiji Islands, 
ate herbs, with 
es, and one-sided 
a See mungon, 


A Tie ). 
d bre got). r paps 
seth ynde TL. O; phiosaurus.] 


i ' ophiosauridđæ ; 


NL.: see 
fart ae k rder of 
zards or SUDO 

oduced, only 
yor wanting, 
bitosp! 


iu 
s, the p 
Lay auri, Oph 


1), n. 1 
aurus + 
norph 


lass-8n 


n. (NL. < GT. ÖÇ, 


3 enc, of or like a ser- 
] Pertaining t9 © Ser- 


CL. ophites, also ophitis, ser- 
philes), < Gr. opirye, fem, 
t: see ophile!, a.) 
to certain eruptive 
iti 3 occur 1 the 
Aname O o doleritic) rocks occurr gu 
me ar D with similar mean- 
found in Spain, Portug 1, and 
o Africa. In many of these the augit 
northern A into uralite, hence they had pre 
parT th the diorites. Michel I 
s into two types, the first di 
large proportions of the augit: 
large predomin 
he rocks which } 
as ophite 
t been fully 


of or JK 
{aime originally, applie 


> or ura 


i 
esence of 
e of 


t,the second by a 
‘The composition of t C 
ated by different lithologists £ 
and their relations have not ye 
ut, 3 "i 
Ophite? (orit), n. [< LL. Ophite, < LGr. Oira 
{also garoi), pl., < Gr. girne, of or pertaining 
toaserpent: see ophitel, n.] A member of a 
Gnostic body, of very early origin, especially 
prominent in the second century, and existing 
sslate as the sixth century. Its members were s 
allel because they held that the serpent by which 
ws leupted was the impersonation of divine wisdom 
heel civilizer of the human 1 They were 
maine aassenes (from Hebrew ndchish, a serpent). 
tphites (0-f1'téz), n. 
at stone, so ¢ 
“alls 1t 18 spotted 
fineifally thou 
hight 
ipl 
inl Li 


the 


panty any 


| Were un 
i ane ophites was iE 


Nd other class 


s Substances, some 
ous, to which the 
ay rpheus, Dioscorides, Pliny, 
E ana the 
j of granite; the 
ps t e Tuscan gabb. 
m form, 
inum, ophites, se 
elvin. Chavo been held; 
‘Anary virtu, 
ee appear from 
oheuinoderm, GI: 
ave been in use 


itholo 
Characteristi 
i st 

es, in whieh 
: fo th 


ystal is not 
optic orienta- 

ENS as yy M., < Gr, öġioŭyo 
alleq, RA as Serpen tarius), 
Nae ainga serpent,’ 


man holding a serpent; the Serpent-bearer. 


rus A a Incensed with indignation, Sata parasite. 
ee lizard] A f ponus o Unterrified, and AE ae FM Pen np 
he family Ophios«a 7 ee wee fires the length of Ophiuchus huge and $ tl ge iep 
AA ia put one species, O veniralig, n the arctic sky. Milton, P. L., ii. 709. OA (otri 
ti siot eh of from 1 to 3 Ophiura (of-i-w’ri), n. [NL., < Gr. ogiorpoc, (NE: Cuan? 
18 A nd inoffensive. Also serpent-te led, ¢ òġıç, a serpent, + oipd, a tail.] 1737), so called K 
nake. A genus of sand-stars or brittle-stars, variously with ref. to the 


ophiuran (of-i-ū'ran), a. and n. I. a. Of or 


ophiure (of'i-ūr), n. [< NL. Ophiura.] An ophi- 


© Ophiuree (of-i-i/ré-é), n. pl. [NL., < Ophiura + 


| Ophiuride (of-i-ū'ri-đē), n. pl. [NL.,< Ophiura 


ophiuroid (of-i-ū'roid),a.andn. [C NL. Ophiura 


ati ngee hectic.) An 
» Tepresenting a 
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attached animalenles e 

: “i a eS excreti 

J cilaginons solitary sheath or pelaa i Ae 
M 6 le genera, Ophrydium and Ophionella. X ; he 
AA phrydium (of-rid‘i-um), n. (NL., 4 Gr. hopi- 
GA w, dm. of opic, eyebrow.) The typical ge- 


\ hey nus of Ophrydiine, founded by Ehrenberg in 


* Rashihas hl A A 
r G8 


TERN 1830, containi ; 
f yan aoe 4 poeta the social vorticellids, There 
SI £ j ena pecies, O, versatile, O, sessile, and O. eìch- 
Eni fs z 
< JE ophryon (of'ri-on), n; pl. ophrya (h). (N. 
A ar aera pete Brow, eyebrow: see brow.) In cra- 
yee « the middle of a line drawn across the fore- 


ia s ie level of the 
orbits of the eyes. See craniom 
eyes. See c¢ tetry. 
Ophryoscolecidæ (of vi-6-sk6-les’i-dé), n. pl. 
R a < Ophryoscoler (-seolee-) + -ide.) A fam- 
uy 7 free-swimming animalenles. They are ovate 
e i mgate, soft or encuirassed, and possess a peristome 
G protrusile ciliary disk as in the Vorticellider, q 
phryoscolex (of ’ri-d-skd’leks),n. (NL. ¢ Gr. 
bopi c, eyebrow, + cxir7z,2 worm.| The typical 
genus of Ophryoscolecide, containing eneui- 
ed animalcules with a supplementary equa- 
torial ciliary gir- 
dle. They are endo- MI 


upper margin of the 


Ophiuchus and Serpent. 


"4 


Also called Serpentarir The Serpent is now 
treated as a separate constellation. 


restricted by different authors. The term is used * 
vith great latitude of definition, and gives name to a fam- 
d to the w it belongs. In the late 
rded, and Ophioderma is 
name to a family Ophiodermatide. 


fringe of the inner 
sepals; < L, ophrys, 
a plant with two 
leaves, bifoil, < Gr. 
éopic, eyebrow, = 
E. brow, q.v.] A 
genus of terrestrial 
orchids, type of the 
tribe Ophrydec, be- 
longing to the sub- 
tribe  Serapidee, 
and known by the 
two pollen-glands 
inclosed in sepa- 
rate sacs. . There are 
about 30 species, with 
roots thickened into tubers, and the flowers usually few 
or scattered, found in Europe and Mediterranean Asia 
and Africa. Many species mimic insects. See bee-orehia, 
den Jly-orchis, and spider-orchis. x | 
Seecut onhthalmalgia (of-thal-mal’ji-i), n, NL., < 
Gr. òġfażuóc, eye, + a%z0¢, pain.) In pathol.. 
pain in the eye; neuralgia of the eyeball. 
ophthalmatrophia (of-thal-ma- tro “fi-it). m. 
e LNL., ¢ Gr. bobazysc, eye, + arpogia, want of 
nourishment: see atrophy.) Tu pathol., atro- 


substituted, gi 

pertaining to the genus Ophiura in any sense, 

or to the order Ophiuroidea. : 
TI, n. A member of the Ophiuroidea. 


uran. 


-cw.) The simple-armed ophiurans, a division 
of ophiuroids contrasted with Euryalee or those 


with branched arms. 1, inflorescence ; 2, lower part of plant, 


Bee-orchis (Ophrys apifera. r 
with the tubers; a, a fawer, | 
+ -idæ.] A group of ophiurans. (a) In the wid- 
est sense, the whole order Ophiuroidea. (b) In a middle 
sense, the ordinary ophiurans with simple arms. (e) In 
the narrowest sense, the family represented by Ophiura 
or Ophioderma, and now called Ophiodermatide. 
under Astrophyton. 


+ -oid.] I, a. Ophiuran in the widest sense; 
of or pertaining to the order Ophiuroidea. 

II. n. An ophiuran; any member of th 
Ophiuroidea. 

Ophiuroidea (of”i-ū-roi'dē-ä), n. pl. [NL., < 
Ophiura + -oidea.] An order of echinoderms of 
the class Stellerida or starfishes, containing the 
prittle-stars, sand-stars, or ophiurans. They are 
starfishes with a more or less well-defined central disk 


e eye, 


Sates z 4 eye: 
distinct from and not passing into the arms or rays, and no an eye, i fee: a 
anal orifice. ‘The axis of the arms is composed of a series see optic, ocu 5p 


of calcareousossicles called vertebræ, each of which is com- 
posed of two parts representing the ambulacral plates ot 
ordinary starfishes, and the axis is covered with plates or 
with continuous integument, usually bearing spines. The 
ambulacral nerve, water-vessels, and neural canal are with- 
in the hollow of the arm. The water-feet or pedicles are 
without suckers or ampull, and protrude between ths 
lateral plates of the arms. The mouth is pentagonal, ant 
each angle is composed of five pieces. The order falls nai 
urally into two leading divisions, according as the aa 
simple or branched. These are sometimes called fami es, 
Ophiuridæ and Astrophytidæ ; sometimes ever Cue 
sidered as suborders, when the former group is re 
as Ophiurida or Ophiuree, and further subdivide info 
several families, of which the Ophiuridee proper conis 
tute one. = Syn. The uses of Ophiura and its deriva! S 
are almost inextricably blended ; but in general oO Oph 
uroida or Ophiuroide or Ophiuroidea or Ophiuroi sá iS 
the major terms of the series, naming the ne gro! Oph 
ophiurans; (b) Ophiurida, Ophiuride, Optus) re eTa 
urea, Ophiuree are middle terms designating the 


cially, 
purulent conjunctivitis of the 1 
ophthalmitis resulting from paralysis 
ae area ia PETOT Ophthalmia sympa- 
thetica, inflammation of one eye consequent on disease 
or injury of the other. 3 
ophthalmic (of-thal’mik), a. [= F. ophthal- E 
mique = Sp. oftálmic Pg. ophtalmico = It. ! 
oftalmico, < Gr. ùọfañuróc, of or for the eyes, < 
dobar noc, eye: see ophthalmia.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the eye, eyeball, or visual apparatus; 
optic; ocular.—2. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or afflicted with ophthalmia.— Ophthalmic 


arte: branch from the cavernous part of the internal 
arta which accompanies the optic nerve through the 
optic foramen into the orbit of the eye, and gives off nu- 
merous branches to the eye and associate structures, end- 


teries.— Ophthalmic gan- 
e frontal and nasal ar ee nerve, the first dive 


th cranial nerve, arising from the 


conjunctivitis.—Ophthalmia neonatorum, 
l ore Ophthalmia 


iuri isti ished from the euryaleans or Astro- the a 
aden CRO the minor term, designat- ‘ nee ae joing iat tn branches, ; he 
ing a restricted family. aadler DOREN ee or bual n iia. 
Ophrydee (ofrid’é-e), 2. pl. [NL. Chins ey Opn TRE UR 
1826), < Ophrys (stem taken to he, Oaeae ae 

-ew.] A tribe of orchids, distingus; e y Te Haat 

anther-cells being adnate to the OP reak - rior end, lying between the 

column and often continuous with t n E i nd the antem 

i joma. It includes 33 genera, especia y, | vein which re 

ie Reed. which Ophrys i wa Pes rest SRD thalmic artery through the sphenoidal 

i Disa bests a i = < . 
the rò E isa are thickened fibers, producing Si za ophthalmist (of-thal’mist), n. [< Gr. 

e roots a clus' ith a terminal spike PCE] Same as ophthalmo t. 


7 wit 
nual unbranched leafy ERA ant under H 


ji j-di/i-dé , [< Ophryđium 
ee Cate a ee an ciliated in- 
fusorians typified by the genus Oc i 
Opħrydiinæ (of-rid-ia’ne),m Pl i Ophrydium 
+ -ing.] A subfamily of Ophrydiide. They 


Imite (of-thal’mit), 1. (car. bob? 
ophi Tte.) In Crustacea, an oph 
peduncle; £ the movable stems 


up’ 
or 
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lobster. Morphologically it isan appendage of the first Ophthalmorrhexis (of-thal-m6-rek’sis), x, 
emt somite, and may consist of two joints, the basi- [NL., < Gr. b0ffaz noc, eye, + pis. a burst ing, < 
akeko neet pr ipalinite ax tenes in theoraw- bn ce burst.] In pathol., rupture of 
iia ted) Of or pertaining to an ophthal. phekalmoscone (olthal’my-skop), n. [< Gr, Thon ali tor 
mite; podophthalmous; ommatophorous: as, ee an AEAN 
an E la segment, for viewing the interior 


or inaction or 
2 


Opiate (6’pi-s 
opiating, | tc) CBO iy 


aye eyes n onin, Pret pul, 

ophthalmitis (of-thal-mi‘tis), n. [NL < Gr. of the eye, especially Ply with opiates. 0 n] py nh k 
oglarnoc, eye, + -itis.] Inflammation of the for examining the retina. Though no ten LRare. To intitle 
eyeball or some part of it. In the simplest form of the in- And oyiate all isle fumes to Ha 
ophthalmoblennorrhea, ophthalmoblennor- strument light is condensed CY activo po he bap, H 
Thea (of-thal-m6-blen-o-re’ii), n. [NL. oph- into the eye by means of a con- 2. To dull NS Penton i to reg 
thalmoblennorrhaa, < Gr. òplaruóc, eye, + NL., cave mirror, through a small an opiate Cfieet ofp Platte ts 

k E INS eke stivitis hole in the center of which the w . ‘Don t) Tla 
blennorrhea, q. v.] Catarrhal conjunctivitis. observen oxaMmines the eye, e long to die į Ne ye ath 


ophthalmocarcinoma (of-thal-mo-kir-si-no’- Behind the body are attached a 
mii), n; pl. ophthalmocarcinomata (-ma-tii). Ru containing an naes 
2 4 5 SECHA Are anc adrant conta y 
[NL., < Gr. baba? uós, OGG) ar CNRS CI Ne eaa TERG. so arranged that any 
cinoma: see carcinoma. ] Carcinoma of the eye. jens of the disk (either singly 
ophthalmocele (of-thal’m6-sél), n. [< Gr. ò- or in combination with any 
laduic, an eye, + 7/79, a tumor.] Exophthal- lens of the CHEN) eanebe 
mus, or protrusion of the eyeball. nibloeneauinoleanithemnicror 
P s. = m? S 
ophthalmodiastimeter (of-thal-m6-di-as-tim’- for determining the focus of 
e-tèr), n. [< Gr. òpfażuócç, eye, + didaz(nua), in- vision. 
terval, + uërpov, measure.] An instrument in- Soa Osco De _ (of- 
vented by Landsberg for adjusting the optical thal’mo-skop), v. i. [< ie wae : 
axes of lenses to the axes of the eyes. Ithastwo ophthalmoscope, 2.] TO Loringsophthalmoscope, time ne this [arrack] with my 
tubes adjustable as to their distance apart, each tube con- view the eye by means a, mirror: ¢, body; c Raat graduall mato combat the tang Water, T took 
taining a plane glass marked with a central line. The of the ophthalmoscope. into which the handle (not H ally I came back to my nor viatic eek 
operator looks through these tubes at a mirror and sees onhthal 3 p. Shown) is screwed, mal state, cti 
the retlection of his own eyes, and the tubes are then moved op. aimoscopic (of- 
until the lines on the lenses bisect the distance between thal-m6-skop‘ik), a. [K ophthalmoscope + -i¢.] pie, Y, pe 
the images of the pupils of the eyes. Of or pertaining to the ophthalmoscope or its The nara An Opiates opiu, 2, 
o hthalmodynia (of-thal-mo-din’i-ii), n. [NL., use; performed or obtained by means of the arcotikes and opies ben £0 Pa = 
Gr. o90aZu0e, eye, + ddtvy, pain.] Pain, espe- ophthalmoscope: as, ophthalmoscopic optome- opiferoust (6-pit’ Chaucer, Good Wont, Loy 
cially rheumatic pain, of the eye, producing try. i opit erus), a. KL, Opifer br 
o Oring. 


à i i A mg aid Ops Syn À 
a sensation as if the ball were forcibly com- ophthalmoscopical (of-thal-m6-skop‘i-kal), a. Binen A ), aid, + ferro =£, beari) 


: = : G mi 
“eh na K 
Verses preted Ka Milk glows MD the 
opiatic (6-pi-at’ik), © T= R, opi, it 
opiates; ohar eE i liu ‘ 
use of opiates, (Rares: oa real 


opiet, n. [ME., also O'Denveg 
DIG + 0 p aM 
opium: see opium. PYC; COR, o my 


pressed. [< ophthalmoscopie + -al.] Same as ophthal- ifex. s taia 

ophthalmography (of-thal-mog’ra-fi), n. [< mosoni: ‘ J ; mehe n [= It. opifiee, Loi 
Gr, òplazuóc, eye, + -ypapía, < ypáġeiv, write.] A ophthalmoscopically (of-thal-mō-skop’i- cause ^ ice.] An Opiticer; a makers, 
description of the eye. Kal-i), adv. By means of the ophthalmoscope opificet (op‘i-fis), 7 d 
ophthalmologic (of-thal-m6-loj’ik), a. [<oph- or of ophthalmoscopie investigation; in rela- cium, a working, loi Di opificio, D, opip 
thalmolog-y e Same as ophthalmological. tion to or connection with ophthalmoscopy. Workmansh fn &, doing of a work: see ofie) 
ophthalmological (of-thal-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [< ophthalmoscopist (of-thal’m6-sk6-pist), n. [< Locke on iLa naM 

ophthalmologic + -al.] Of or pertaining to ophthalmoscop-y + -ist.] One versed in oph- Doth not thelr eai pific looke Tsay; 
ophthalmology; relating to the scientific study thalmoscopy or the use of the ophthalmoscope. A power "ove Nature? Ply 

or treatment of the eye. = ophthalmoscopy (of-thal’m6-sk6-pi), n. [< Gr. _, Times’ Whistle Œ. E T.S) p, 
ophthalmologist (of-thal-mol’6-jist), n. [<oph- opba2uóç, eve, + -oxoria, < orozeiv, view.] 1. The Opificert (ọ-pif'i-sèr), n. [< opifice + -er, (, 


thalmolog-y + -ist.] One whois versed in oph- examination of the interior of the eye with an ficer] One who performs any work. Cal. 
,thalmology. Also ophthalmist. A ophthalmoscope. Direct ophthalmoscopy is the exam. (007th, Intellectual System, p. 54. 
ophthalmology (of-thal-mol“ō-ji), n. [< Gr. ination without the interposition of lenses, except so far Opilio (6-pil’i-6), n. ` [NL. (Herbst, 1793), (L. 
opbatuóc, eye, + -2oyia, < 7éyen, speak: see 8 i8 necessary to correct the refraction of the eye of the opilio, a shepherd, also a certain bird; fir 


-ology. 3 ; As . observer and of the patient. The image is erect. Inin- ~oyili i og ig, Forna 
gy.) That branch of science which deals direct ophthalmoscopy a convex lens is interposed, nd an 1.2” ilio, < ovis, a sheep: see Ovis.) A gemis 


with the eye, its anatomy and functions, in inverted real image is f 1 i harvestmen, giving name to the order Opiliones 

‘ aa) A age ed, at which the observer é S f gna order Opiliones. 

Health and disease. looka x 3 ; RE SEN ati Opiliones (6-pil-i-o’nez), n. pl. [NL (Sunde 

x poeta mmo ter (of-thal-mom’‘e-tér), n. [< 2. The art of judging of a man’s temper from vall, 1833), pl. of Opilio.] An order of theclas 
x. òġbažuóç, eye, + pérpov, measure.} An in- the appearance of his eyes. Imp. Dict. Arachnida, in which the cephalothorax is wit- 


ostat (of-thal’m6-stat), x. [< Gr. 6¢- ed with the abdomen by its entire posterior 
Garudc, eye, + craróc, verbal adj. of icrdvar, make border. The abdomen is, at least posteriorly, distil 


i ri jointed; the ibles hav ree Joints; the cox cl the 
An instrument for hold- jointed; the mandibles have three joints: te ig, 


i ye i K iti acilitat -oa front legs form an auxiliary pair of l 
ing the eye in a fixed position to facilitate Oper- very rarely more or, none ; respiration through ai 
the sexes distinct. These creatures are ¢ t glote. 
-m6-thé’kii), n.; pl. as daddy-long-legs, and are fond in all pate dig 
[NL. < Gr. oobaAude the ‘They live on the ground and are p called Option, OF 
N eye, + ýs : eae ; ; ally on insects, The order is also ca 
[< NL. x , 7)! Ms meane: see theca.] In entom., the onina, and Phalangidea. in Te Ofer 
+ -dépoc, eye-case, or that part of the integument ofapupa opilionine (9-pil'i-o-nin), a- an alan 
taining t ‘pilionina ; ang 
° i fo er pertaining to the Opilionma 
port or contain the Ophthalmotomy (of-thal-mot’6-mi), n. [< Gr. TI. x. One of the Opitioning. te one a 


ogbar pc, eye, + -ropta, < réuvew, raueiv, cut.] 1. opimet (6-pém’), a. [= Sp. Rich; fat; abw 


f ‘ri-um), n.; I anat., dissection of the eye.—2. In surg., opimus, fat, rich, plump.] 
on, s [NL.: see ophthal- an incision into the eye; also, the excision of dant; eminent. ts and dignilitS y fà 
mophore.] 5 reat and opime prefermonts an ogliness I 
_ophtha 'moph: hthalmotonometer (of-thal’”m6-t6-nom‘e- os ne II, More, Se opinable =°}; 
aop io barpbc, eye, + révoc. tension, + opinable (6-pina-bl), 4. p inabile, ee 
y eyes, as An instrument for measur- opinable = Pp. opinaavel = Sn, conjectural i 

i nabilis, that rests oD OP ‘plo of being 

$ ophthalm (of-thal-mof-thi’sis), n. Ophthalmotonometry (of-thal’m6-t6-nom’et- ae see opine] Capable? 2 Pa 
[NL., < g ri), n. [As ophthalmotonometer + -y.] The mea- or thought. K F. opinant= >. an, 
surement of intra-ocular tension. opinant (5-pī'nant), up p, of OF pold® 


4 Ng, ppe 
Same as ophthal- Tt. opinante, < L. opinant’ ie forms O° 


oplegia(of-thal-m9-plé’ji-t),n. [NL., "ia. suppose: see opine. is 
ye, + 72y, stro. eJ Paraly- opianic (0-pi-an’ik), a. [< opiane + -ic.] Derived a rO Rare.] such according to 
re of the muscles of the eye. from opiane; noting an acid (Cy9H4905) Ob- The opinions differ pretty n ic 


: eat 

egia, ophthalmoplegia due to tained from narcotine by the action of oxidiz- ture of the opinants. A somelate ‘ali? 

CEOS ean nerve. ing agents. It forms erystallizable salts and Thackeray, Rounda E anea i L. op! 
Meee an ether: opinationt (0p inà 5 ature, < OP 


ee tema opiate (0’pi-at), a. and n. [= F. opiat = Sp. a supposition, conie f thinking opit 
mopli g. opiato = It. oppiato, n., an opiate, electu- see opine.] The a) a. L$ f 
bulbar ary; < NL. *opiatus, neut. as noun, opiatum, < opinativet OP io < ML K 
r L. opium, opium: see opium and -atel.] I. a. Sp. Pg. It. opina Se opine Or ; 
he Furnished with opium; mixed or prepared with opinari, Suppost ing one’s OF 
y Opium; hence, inducing sleep; soporiferous; stinate in mam a pat will noto 


z E . 5 A > 1; 
_šomniferous; narcotic; causing rest orinaction. If any be found - «i on him, «°° 


ail on * S 
More t a and tyranny, they TAi opstinate parker 
 Charm'’d with Anei AEA tive, gelf-minde? an More, ete idn, 
Ot Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton, P. L., xi. 133. Tyndale, Ans t05 ,, tiv-lieg, 


Saj aes -pin ar 
Il. n. Any medicine that contains opium and opinativelyt (0 rcoitedly- 

has the quality of inducing sleep or repose; a tive manner: 

narcotic; hence, anything which induces rest p- 924. 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


1 eee 


by 
opinato — F. opineur = It. 
o supposes ol 


e Wh ine.) An 


se: see OP 


Or) | o 

lors © es Fer y y 

i SUPP works, L. xii opiniatretyt, n. Same as opiniastrety 
w, V 1 Y. 


Barrow, Me opined, ppt- 
r9 pina = Sp. opinar 
i) 0, 


, (an indr? uPE y im as = cay 
F L. opn necting, ON seis opinicus (0-pin’i-kus),n. [A feigned name. gep itty without affecti 


a pint” Poa 
Wi Dropit y not EXPEC expected: ak 
inopi id to apisei, obtain: 
: inion, ete.] I. in- 


pit 

1 
ete  gesire, 4 

0052 “Fence 0} 


ellours 
sits, good 
e 


otter 

P , might be be 

opine it Tse d a Letter. X = 

enny” r ie freetwood shepherd (1659). 
ee One who opines or holds 


Ms Tanlor (2), Artif. Handsome- 


or 
Jor 
aster), © and Ne [Also 
ALON opiniaste, F. opi- 
obstinate, < L. opi- 
flix -aster, used ad 
Unduly at- 
» stiff in adher- 
opinionativeness. 
own opiniastre conceits 


own OF 
o ones ni 
if characterized by 
psa Jove with theip position. 
ay eaot patiently en Raleigh, Arts of Empire, Xiv. 
et spare your selfe 
rcy upon them, yet spare your 8 
iy have n0 good Dalloway, your owne yega iH 7 
ya be ath very conceit it selfe blush w ith spur- 
vit aud make the Milton, On Def. of Humb. Kemonst. 
per ini l person; one who is ob- 
opinionated person; One n ) 
1 a eserting oradhering to his own opin- 
stinate M aSs 


jons. 


ser projects, and those opiniasters which make 


atn parties Tknow my linesto be diametrall against 


$ A iulm Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 12. (Davics.) 
yp. Gauden, i 
ana f opni õ-pin-i-as'tre-ti), n. [Also opi- 
H É paare En opiniatrity ; < OF. opini- 
Cul. strele, F. opinidtreté, stubbornness of 0} inion, 

| opiniastre, stubborn in opinion: see opinias- 
Kon ta] Opinionativeness ; stiffness or obstinacy 
1; fr | inlolding opinions. 
nusof f ‘  Andlittle thinks Heretick madness she 
lionés, At God Himself lifts up her desperate heels 
mde T Whene'er her proud Opintastrete 
is Against Ecclesiastick Sanctions swells. 
CaN J. Beaumont, Psyche, xvi. 203. 
tyiniastroust (-pin-i-as'trus), a. [< opiniaster 
is] Same as opiniaster. Milton. 
‘pinlatet (ö-pin'i-āt), v. t. [For “opinate, < L. 
hae eee of opinari, think, suppose: see 
in o opiniate, opiniative, no L. basis ap- 
“at To maintain dogmatically or obsti- 
Ths did opiniate tw 

vo prin 

Stuy the oue to the ather 


Inbiatet G-pin’i-at), q, 


ciples, not distinct only, but 
r. Barrow, Works, II. xii. 
TNR [For *opinate,< L. opi- 
if minion Sed Opinionated ; tma 
w D. Bedell, To Mr. Woddesworth, 
lated 6-pin’j-a 
fant Epin'-&-tea), a E opiniate +-ed2.. 
lative Gone one’s own opinions. rg 
Winiatif, gg Ativ), a. [< OF. opiniatif; 
fEitionatite ae + -ive, Of. opinative, 
rh ve y : : G 4 c} 
“ved opini tiff in adhering to precon- 
i nionative. 


ons or notions; opi 
n, ye are too muche obsti- 
U 


wee at your Couersatio 
erara Si of disputation e 
2 Tne: s Letters (tr, by Hel 


ipitie EÙ; not proved, 
ion, Proved; of the nature of mere 


0 e sti 9 
SPEE tr) Seo 


fent Ot an ah Son. 
i ™: 
a you desire toh 


neg angler oc. 
Ms contradic Gar ia 


ator 


p.118. opining (ọ-pl'ning), n. [Verbal 


: tnd ay Res); n. The state C^) Rumor; report. 
a n opinion. cl 
an ay a. [For T drede ye not; tor ik hiho 
i Dinionative “tinately to his own not yit anoon is the ende. 


ave him 
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4127 nist 
TI. trans. To oppose stubbornly, oe 
The party still opiniatred his electic rv í ig tomy i 
SU te i ye Ina ery many days, Of this affair bring ii ee managing 


(Encye. Dict.) Bean, and FL, Thierry and Theodoret, iii, 2. 


I mean you have the opini 
zas extremely F zali the opinion 
I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in le: See alane gentleman Shirley, Gamester, 


me. aving z SA 
Pope. 3t Dogmatism ; opinionativeness. (Rare.] 

Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious ; 
5 ETE, 3 St TA ji on, andacious with 4 
perhaps based on L, opinari, peed learned without opinion, and strange Seha es 
suppose: see opine. syaldic S s Shak., La ba 
ORS half dre a wee Indagatory suspensi erm 
nonster, half dragon and half — Oath of opinio ion of opiniont. Sce indagatory, 
lion. It is the crest of the Lon- — Opinion Le oer Spe tesila as opiniom eri- 

a 5 X S a, tesi vhi 

don Company of Barber Sur- ived from skilled witnesses or nl Miss 
geons, and is perhaps used only 


of fact the knowledge of whi 
e hich resta partly in opini 
5 wine as whethe: be y in opinion. 
in this instance. whether a person was sane, or whether a ship was sea- 


Worthen catenin 
Opinton, in er an ano binion Per curiam 
~ shea aid k P ee 7 an opinion concurred in by the whole 
n. of opine, v.] Opinion; notion. Opinicus. perm A A ee t ai E A oui 
Very few examine the marrow and inside i — Pub) D oe indicating whieh CSL Oran 
take them upon the credit of ae ee but manii ae opinion, i Frere ey is ea 
Jer. Taylor (2), Artif. Handsomeness, p, 131, Such views collectively, Roneral concert Onn a 
opinion (9-pin’yon), n. {< ME. opinion, opyn- une government rests in public opinion, Whoever can 
youn, oppinyon, < OF. F. opinion =Sp. opinion = cane alte opinion can change the government practi: 
Pg. opinião = It. opinione, oppinione, oppenione, hasa" central tua. ee rem, on any subject, always 
< L. opinio(a } Ne; Opprnione, oppenione, hasa “central idea,” from which all its minor thouglits 
< L. opinio(n-), supposition, conjecture, opin- "diate. Lincoln, The Century, XXXIV, 109. 
ion, < Opnar, Suppose, Opine: see opine.) 1, =Sym. 1. Belief, Conviction, cte. (see persuasion), senti- 
A judgment formed or a conclusion reached: Ment, notion, idea, view, impression. i 
especially, a judgment formed on evidence that OPimont (O-pin’yon), v. i. [Capinion, n] To 
does not produce knowledge or certainty: one's ink; opine. 


be 


view of a matter; what one thinks, as distin- „That the soul and the angels are devoid of quantity and 
guished from what one knows to be true. dimension is generally opinioned. Glanville, Seep. Sel. 


({JNeir eftyr folouis ane lytil trecty of the Instrucciot opinionable (9-pin’yon-a-bl), a. [< opinion + 
1 yoft ioun 4 p on-a ji 

of the figu 5 orams and of the blasoning of the samyn, ~@/e.)_ Capable of being made matter of opin- 

eftir the fraynche opinyon. 6 ion; admitting iety ini z. 5 
Harl. MS., quoted in Booke of Precedence (E, E, T. S., posed to eaa oa Rage 


{extra ser.), Forewords, p. xix. ins ar rai. 
So moche hathe the Erthe in roundnesse, and of heghte opinionastert, a. [K opinion + -aster : see opini- 


enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirstondynge. aster.] Opinionated. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 186. Aman. .. most passionate and opinionastre, 
Opinion . . . is the admitting or receiving any proposi- Pepys, Diary, July 3, 1666, 


tion for true upon arguments or proofs that are found to opini 9-pin’ yon-at),a opinion + -atel 
per Mar Ae to receive it as true, without certain know- piniona CR pi en ei a aes a 
e that it is so. PRF Kema T Pis iy 
Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xv. 3. belief of a kind indicated ; stiff In opinion; firm- 
pinion then is meant not merely a lower degree of ly or unduly adhering Toone Bow Opinan; (r 
ion, a more feeble belief, but a belief held as the Stinate in opinion. 


result of inference and not of direct perception. Strabo divideth the Chaldæans into sects, Orcheni, Bor- 

Encyc. Brit., VIIL 741. sipeni, and others, diversly opinionate of the same things. 
Specifically — (a) The estimate which one forms regarding Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 63. 
persons or things with reference to their character, quali- opinionated (6-pin’yon-d-ted), a. [< opinionate 


tie te.: as, to have a poor opinion of a man’s honesty, 7 x VIA 
or of the efficiency of some arrangement or contrivance ; + -cd?.) Same as opinionate, and now the usual 
a poor opinion of one’s self. form. 
J Sin T have bought People of clear heads are what the world calls opinivn- 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. ated. Shenstone, 


Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 33. 3 z ps Aa 
7 A . s You are not in the least opinionated ; it is simply your 
(b) Favorable judgment or estimate ; estimation. good fortune to look upon the affairs of the world from 


Towever av inigi ing: n. the right point of view. 
How ever, I have no opi on of these things. Bacu ight po C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 20. 
It is not another man's opinion can make me happy. s ž : 
Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 172. opinionatelyt (6-pin’ yon-at-li) „adv. Obstinate- 
(c) Judgment or persuasion, held more or less intelligent- ly; conceitedly. ; es 
ly or firmly; conviction: often in the plural: as, one’s po- opinionatisti (9-pin’yon-di-tist), n. [< opinion- 
litical opinions. ate + -ist.] An opinionated person; an opin- 
How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be ionist. 
God, follow him; i 


but teas ea oe Cyl xviii. 21. If we would hearken to the pernicious counsels of some 


ahaa 
When we speak of a man’s CHG whas do vo ma ge ese a Sermon bef. the Univ. of Oxford, p. 11. 
but the collection of notions which he happens ve, nde A See apt aoe A > 
and does not easily part with, though he has neither suf- opinionative (9-pin’ yon-A-tiv ), 4. [KS opinion- 
ficient proof nor firm grasp of them? EEAS ate + -ive. GE opinative, opiniative.] Con- 
J. If. Newman, Gram. of Assent, P. 55. toned by preconceived notions; unduly at- 
(@ A judgment or view regarded as influenced more by tached to one’s own opinions. 


enti : feeling than by reason; especially, views so Saas geen FA ' 

N, ete collectively regarded as constituting What pester a re of enenu emg 
A secon Piatto rs? ir i a inionative zeal D Pee ae i 

a social force which tends to control the minds of men and pee arias experience that it needes not be prov Arot 


determine their action. 3 Di Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p- 76, 
Time's office is to fine the hate of foes, Oh! what have I done to you, that you should name 


rojent up errr opinion ge Lucrece, 1. 937. that insolent Intruder — A confident opinionative Fop? 


f his preach Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, il. 1. 
And Tam afraid my former high esteem of his p x; nF 3 5-pin’yon-a-tiv-li), ade. In an 
HAN a ini judgment. ; inionatively (0-pin’ yon-a-a ep 
ing was more outoflorenizh es “Pepys, Diary, L 183. P inionative manner; with aoe fondness for 
ill f is the g i 7 inions; stubbornly. 
Opinion, whether well or ill founded, is the governing one’s own opinions ; st aly. 
principle of human affairs. A. Hainilton, Works, L 58. opini onativeness ( d-pin‘yon-i-tiv-nes), te ‘The 
(et) Common notion or idea; belief. state or character of being opinionative; ex- 


3 oes se 
The opinion of [belief in] Faeries andelfesisveryold,and cessive attachment to one’s own opinions; ob- 


attered ina mass of Yet sticketh very religiously in the myndes of some. stinacy in opinion. 
Glanvitte Vaven in Hiero’s crown ‘Spenser, Shep. Cal., oe 
i ‘Y of Dogmatizing, vii. Hence ariseth the furious endeavour of godless and ob- “ate + or, Cf. opinator, opini 
Inanopin- ‘urate sinners to extinguish m thi 


Ten opinionatort (G-pin’yon-& tor), a- eee 

ator. me who 

emselves the opinion is i lined to form or adopt opinions without 
i .3. is inelined to Jo: pt o) ) 

(belief in] God. ‘coker, Eccles. Polity, VI Pent OET aop oR 
South, Works, I. viii. ea 

x f batels, “OUT? SENTIA A i opinion + eda] 

4 3 se here batelis and opynyouns o oned (-pin’yon Ja. [6 op + d2) 

edo ye not ton, Miser thing Oe at or eeacled to particular opinions; conceited; 

4 opinionated. 


Busy opinion is an idle fool. ionist (6-pin’yon-ist), n. [< opinion + -ist.) 
That as aschool-rod keeps à oy tis Pity, v- 3. 9 One who is aty attached to his own opin- 


ear in disc i pmitted for ex- {ons 
thers. ourse, and prid- ; ional judgment on a case Su Meee ae f Je chs 
Masts z Same ee Locke, Education REA RES ce l za or medical ini eighbors or y Eey cns opinionist sets Lene ini tile. op 
enata ini, alr. HOES Ae nding in reputation especially, favor- bt One of azeligions bodyin the fi 
"D.G49" °° One's own opiti intrans. To able reputation; credit. cs century which zaoa the 
ons. North, Thou hast redeem’d thy lost OME 1V., v. 4.48 did not conform to the pov: 


- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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opiparous 


opiparous (4-pip’a-rus), a. [< L. opiparus, rich- 
fp Tarnished, sumptuous, < L. ops (op-), riches, 
parare, furnish.] Sumptuous, [Rare.] 


Sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous 
fare, &e. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 312. 


opiparously (6-pip’a-rus-li),adv. Sumptuously. 
PATS Apology for Learning, p, 93. 

opisometer (op-i-som’e-tér), n. [< Gr. dzicw, be- 
ind, backward, again, + pérpov, measure.) An 

instrument for measuring curved lines upon a 


map. 
nut upon a screw. 


the 
back over the scale to its former position. 


portance. W. Black, Phaeton, iii. 


Opistharthri (op-is-thiir’thri), n. pl. [NL., < 
Cr. bmiofer, behind, + àpôpor, joint.] A sub- 
order of Squali or sharks, having the palato- 
quadrate apparatus connected with the postor- 
bital processes of tho skull, the mouth inferior, 
the branchial apertures six or seven in number, 
and only one dorsal fin. They are represented 
by the cow-sharks or Notidanida. 
Beene Tonno p-is-thiir’thrus), a. [¢ Gr. öm- 
, behind, + dpépor, joint.) Of or pertaining 
to, or having the characters of, the Opistharthr?. 
peewen (0-pis’then), n. [NL.,< Gr. ézcber, 
shind.] A hinder or rear part of the body of 
an animal. 
opisthion (6-pis’thi-on), n.; pl. opisthia (-i). 
[NL., < Gr. éricftov, neut. of oxiobioc, hinder, < 
éxtobev, behind.] The middle of the posterior 
boundary of the foramen magnum of the skull, 
opposite the basion. See craniometry. 
opisthobranch (6-pis’tho-brangk), n. anda. I, 
nv. A member of the Opisthobranchiata. 
II. a. Having posterior gills; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Opisthobranchiata. 
Opisthobranchia (6-pis-tho-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. 
Ni, < Gr. ériofev, behind, + fpáyxia, gills.] 
ame as Opisthobranchiata. 
Opisthobranchiata (0-pis-tho-brang-ki-a’ tii), 
n. Pl. (NL., as Opisthobranchia + -ata2.] An 
order of Gasteropoda having the gills behind the 
heart: opposed to Prosobranchiata. They havea 
relatively large foot and small yisceral hump, with short 
mantle-flap, behind which is the anus. They are usually 
shell-less in the adult state, and many of them lose the 
ctenidial gills and mantle-flap, respiration being effected 
by very diversiform supplementary organs. Hence the 
equally various methods of subdivision of the order, and 
the application to its divisions of exceptionally numerous 
names ending in -branchia. The opisthobranchs are ma- 
rine and littoral gastropods of more or less slug-like as- 
pect, and many of them are known as sea-sluge, sea-hares, 
sea-lemons, etc. See Nudibranchiata, Tectibranchiata. 
opisthobranchiate (0-pis-iho-brang’ki-at), a. 
and n. I, a. In Mollusca, having the gills in 
Such a position that the blood must take a for- 
ward course to reach the heart. 
Ii, n. An opisthobranch. 
hobranchism (6-pis-tho-brang’kizm), n. 
< opisthobranch + -ism.] Disposition of the 


The instrument: consists of a wheel turning as a 
The wheel, being brought hard up to 
a stop, or to a mark indicated by a pointer, is rolled over 
me on the map so as to unscrew it, and is then rolled 


The contents of Mr. Stanford’s shop seemed to have 
been scattered about the room, and Bell had armed her- 
self with an opisometer, which gave her quite an air of im- 
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shoulder-girdle. The keel of the sternum is cut away 
in front, and the sides of the bone are double-notched be- 
hind; the clavicle is ankylosed with the coracoid and 
with the sternal manubrium, 
opisthocomine (op-is-thok’6-min), a. [< Opis- 
thocomus + -ine?.] Pertaining to the Opistho- 
comida, or having their characters, 
opisthocomous (op-is-thok’d-mus), a. [< NL. 
opisthocomus, ¢ Gr. oxtoboxonoc, wearing the hair 
long behind, lit. having hair behind, < ömıolev 
behind, + sóun, the hair: see coma?.] Having 
an oecipital crest, as the hoactzin. 
Opisthocomus (op-is-thok’6-mus), n. [NL.: 
see opisthocomous.) The only known genus of 


Hoactzin (Ofisthocomus cristatus). 


Opisthocomide. There is but one species, O. 
hoactzin or O. cristatus, of South America. See 
hoactzin. Also called Orthocorys and Sasa. 
opisthodome (6-pis’th6-dém), n. [< opisthodo- 
mos, q. v.] Same as opisthodomos. 
opisthodomos, opisthodomus (op-is-thod’6- 
mos, -mus), n. [< Gr. dricGddopoc, a back room, 
< éxtofev, behind, + déuoc, house: see dome!.] 
In Gr. arch., an open vestibule within the por- 
tico at the end behind the cella in most ancient 
peripteral or dipteral temples, corresponding 


Bs 
[ee o e_o 6 0 © 00 


EREE eH 


Plan of the so-called Theseum, at Athens. 
N, cella; P, pronaos; O, opisthodomos. 


to the pronaos at the principal end, into which 
opens the main entrance. Also called epinaos 


POPs, wi 
bottoms of Fiy 
athou 
hognathus 
n anthropo 
1e Opposite, 
isthograph (bh csite o 
ypaġos, Written 
Ypagew, write, 
Script written 
as well as t 


Dis’tho.g” 


Not afew e sla i 
duty, pearing n na laba, la 
tian one on the other, ‘1 
opisthographie (ö-pist 

th oah aprico Wastes ote 
sides, as a roll of pare mane 
opisthography (op-is- 
‘ortaloypadia, < dr1G06> pago 
see opisthograph.] The 
the Dack of anything; 
back as well asthe ¢ 
or parchment. 
Opisthomi (op-i 


Mai 
E bacy, 
Pee Upon 
ingon 3 


-KG 
honth 
Of Writing 


specially, wri 
e front of an Ma 
See opisthograph. 


8-tho’mi), n 

pisth ( \ +n pl, ; 

dxecber, behind, + duoc, shoulier eG 

of physoclist teleost fishes, Tn C ne 

cation, the same as the family Notacanthita. W ts. 
and defined as the teleosts with i 


compl teyit 
m the seal 
dorsal fia rp 
minal or noze, 
1-6), n. pl. (NL. ( 
__ A family of rhabdoce 
typified by the genus Opis. 


mum, having the mouth at the opisthenor Jos 
terior end of the body, leading into a tubuar 


protrusible pharynx. See cut at Rhabdocals, 
opisthomous (op-is-th6’mus), a. Pertaining to 
the Opisthomi, or haying their characters. 
Opisthomum (6-pis’tho-mum), n. [Nb irez 
for *Opisthostomum, ¢ Gr. driober, behind, + 
gróa, mouth.] The typical genus of Opisthon- 
dæ. O. pallidum es snip ni 
Opisthophthalma (6-pis-thof-thal mi), mJ 
RL, EGN örıobev, behind, + igh) 
A group of rostriferous gastropods m z 
eyes sessile on the back, between onrat ; 
hind the bases of the tentacles, oon 
families Aciculide and Rissodllide, 4 NL, 
Opisthoptere (op-is-thop teaa, Tn Gite’ 
fem. pl. of Opisthopterus, q; Y eof Silit 
classification of fishes, a subfamily 


aml 


gills of a mollusk behind the heart; the charac- ; ; ishes. 
ter of being opisthobranchiate: distinguished ns es is’tho-dont) € Gr. örobev containing South Amerie) Tr {NLS 
from cerns ehind, + ABEL Bin) = by K J AE Opisthoptanns (Ope ee wing, foli Ae 
Opisthoceelia (0-pis-thd-s6'li-t), n. pl. [NL.,< pack té tho E AAA Er FOO UI Wins Gr. ömobev, behind, + 7 ‘one namo to the Opi 
T. òrıolev, behind, + xot/oc, hollow.] A subor- opisth oe teii Y O AEAN < Gr, nus of siluroid fishes, giving = wit), t 
der of Crocodilia named by Owen, containing sake can zie foe De a) l B >: thoptere. Gill, 1861,- yis-thd-pul’moailh 
extinct reptiles with opisthocwlous vertebre, hind the stoma. be Pe Stomach, T 40-1 Be- opisthopulmonate Aa palmolie) a i 
as in the genera Streptospondylus and Cetiosau- Opisthogl sae thé-clos’ii wh (iN IES Gr. ómıobev, behind, osterior lungs: aH inr 
rus, of Mesozoic age. Itis placed by later writ- é: apa Desa (Opis a} A808 fe bite ie E Gü pulmonate] eye odsin which tho Mpat 
ers with the dinosaurian reptiles. ers ER ati LE Aven oneue.] m “i. those pulmonate gasir te entricle of lial 
isthoce an (9-pis-tho-se’li-an), a and n. visions of cae aR ache a Foo. Pii nary sac 15 posta nosterior, athe ral 
- paia i zan] Í. a. 1. Hollow or con- Aglossa and Prote a AA. the onto anterior, the aurio - oe e of 08 dG nê) 
ehind, as a vertebra: applied to vertebre Ed in front Ereet hind. “It outsined gion small: the OE js-thg-s © 
2odies or centra are concave on the pos- 18 families, or neat all E the rd Cand was opisthosphen sot (see 
2. Having opisthoceliany: ertebre, divided into agile and TRAR Se € ra pehind, 
5 aining to the Opisthocelia. opisthoglossal (6-pis-thd-glos’al), a. [As opis- def.), a a a sling, © 
with poy eoeelien vertebrae, thoglossa + -al.| Free Pehind ‘and fixed in te ee see spen- 
cea ARE K ET front, as the tongue of an opisthoglossate am- aoh ¢.] In ancient ae 
w ly Ws . OTLO- sas e € 
os hollow.) Same as opis- r parate (0-pis-thd-glos’at), a. [As opis- female N E 
Pertaining to the Opistho- hair, in which a Pa 
or ornamenten gje n 
broad in the midi À sip- 


Asopis- p d in front. J. 
E O the foe 
of or pertaining to the Opisthoglyphia. ` phalos in that it ¢ AD) 
Opisthognathide (6-pis-thog-nath’i-de), n. pl. sphendone. jg-thot/ilh 
‘opisthognathus: see opisthognathous.] opisthotic, oF ob obf Ce 
mily of fishes, related to the blennies and ézza0ev, be > aeg LA 
rs containing 2 genera, Opisthognathus ear): see 


arrow at the ents, 7... 
Batted the mass of a 
behind the head au 
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i correlated with men TE puo o Soap in alcohol with the hatha ba oppilation 
: F additio car Ya EE, > é 
opistho” gee otie. PRENA Ne oa lled fe and essential oils: hence her Young ender her belly, ont of which she will let forth 
ae jc, eee appears to sometimes callec _soap-liniment, The other k the oa take them in again at her pleasure, 
16 gd P tic ossifeat P distinct opis- Opomyza (op-0-mi’zii), n. [NL. (Fallen, 18 S. Clarke, pont Sanerril. 
af fi bit a Mant a a prob. < Gr. inp, face, aspect, + ane r ay The poem : ur Plantations in America (1670), p. 14. 
ali Wao cons * tf. Ver ly Eas a A c é y (con- oeum p 
ji eint A TM H doney, Anat. Veda etm ae MESE with he Sev, suck).] The typical eea the wonder of itl no A eee ADE AE 
p Satt ele etrosa 10; of Opomyzide. It comprises small, somewhat lines ToL list s 
7 oft epi roin P eterior and in- flies of a yellowish color, altan with apo linear o Ana Lawson, Wistory of Carolina, p. 198. 
rents; i Be capsule, Which in meadow-grass. About 20 European and 1 North res ursine Bont y other marsupials: as, the 
i apsu ne Form- [ican species are known. - aime opossum (that is, the ursine dasyure): 
Bi ieot io f the fitory APP teal bone. Opomyzide (op--miz’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., <0 vulpine opossum (the vulpine phaleaeisie ns 
oe ooit esentiala T ox petromast myza + -ide.] A small family of Muscider dea, 2OSSUM-MOoUse (G-pos'um-mous), n. A ve 
thay, f ns the petro ia and Esar. Gr. òro- lyptratæ, represented by the genus Opo paca- small marsupial mammal of Australia, A R 
t oirt eG aco" ik), 4 [< ues opont, prep. A Middle COSKA Jpomyca. bates pygmæus; the Pygm st 2 rc Banc 
a, pel, mde! ig-tho- 'jsthotonos, < omabó- opononer adni ANKARE a fom of upon. the flying-phalangers ve y pe anrist, one of 
i spate ning e P pisthotonos. a1 or ane R a english form of upon- opossum-s ew oa a & i 
, acterizZ by o F ; 0-pos -shrö), n, An insee- 
Hr fi onos; sharacterizet Y; opopanax (5-pop’a-naks), n. [= F. opopo tivorous mammal of the genus Solenodon 
pibiting CEE ae a i opopanaz, < Gr. orondvae, the MSAA opossum-shrimp (6-pos’um-shrimp), n. Aschi- 
` en g pe EX are ? Z ATKA f G S 
n maintained, $3140, p. 207. plant ES < Tóc, juice, + Túvağ (also xavakéc. zopodous crustacean or shrimp of the family 
Lan Se OVO 05; neut. of wavaxic, all-healing), a plant: see pan- / 
¢hotonus a oriolorovia, acea.) 1. A gum-resin consisting of a concreted 
Bu jgfbrov0s, MISOOT ek, Juice obtained from the roots of a plant of the 
. 0T imbs are drawn back, genus Opopanaz (see def. 2) P f: 
he ims pehind, back, Fumer i ea et (see def. 2). Tt is employed in per- 
k Coriabev, DE Eitha fumery, and was long esteemed in medicine as an anti- 
ai I n whichthe spasmodic, ete., but is now little used except in the East 


n fishes anc 
ginto a ruc a 
i ermane 
Te a A, Ryder. ; 
ite ME. opie, opye, < OF. 
„ opium = Sp. Pg. opio = It. 
Dan. opium, < L. opium, opion 
on = Serv. a/y, < Turk. 
Pers, ify = Hind. aphim, «fim, afun, 
yin), Gr. öron, poppy-juice, open ¢ 
te, 1. è. vegetable juice, sap.] The in- 
sated juice of Papaver somniferum, & POPPY 
‘altivated from early antiquity for the sake 
af this product. See poppy and Papaver. The 
vom evades a5 & milky juice from shallow incisions 
Tiei the partly ripened capsules or heads still on the 
E on is collected by scraping, aud 


punt, It soon thickens, is co 


of it. 
In 


pyres 


if (eG. Sw ) 
Bulg. afion, ofi 


opp 


nisih armi a © 

pisil- vied into a homogeneous mass, forming then 

OF poi ia ee sticky gum-like substance of bitter tast 

ubular jsrodor, Opium was known to the Gr 

cal much used before the seventeenth centur 

Kat tithe most important of all medicines, and its applica- 
iing to thas the most multifarious, the chief of them being for 


Its ha- 
It is 


ihe relief of pain and the production of sleep. 
tial use is disastrous and difficult to break up. 


irreg. : 
nd i caval as a stimulant narcotic, acting almost exclusively 
i SF (athe central nervous system when taken internally; in 
thoil- luge quantities it is a powerful narcotic poison, resulting 
ina coma characterized by great contraction of the pu- 
staph fis insensibility, and death, The chief active principle 
eye) splam fs morphia, bnt it also contains at least sixteen 
h the mg alkaloids, some of which have similar properties. 
i Mes areatine) Though opium can be produced in Eu- 
er be Një, the United States, ete., its c rci roducti 
2 tinite „its commercial prođuction 
ng the a ated to countries where labor is cheap and the drug 
Gray, Gn mutes namely Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, and 
[Nb eon, The ae market is supplied largely from Asia 
ther oe ndian export goes chiefly to China, 
arid Tear {t00K and given me o'er 
P humming opium as my only cure. 
VI i, opium, opiu : Milton, S. A., 1. 630. 
5 Sting, ge produced in India,—Opi j 
fe aul opty acture of opium, the TEN 
frmeater (prime Same as black-drop. 
| allyuseson ee Ler), n. ne who ha- 
it), & Oni €sopitum ins a aaa a 
ste weal ENS aat 
fedia Ppium or morphin it), n. The habitual 
ala ania, e as a stimulant. See 
heal! (O'pi aay 
Vere e pi-um-lin*i q 
jal linet and laude an iment), 2. Soap- 
ee ae ` Miso called anodyne 
ê) 1 ; RUG 
Mester ana ce (0’Pi-um-plas/ tèr 
Att op eUBdY pitch inert Lead- 
Dita gt Opium; the ch With 6 per cent. of 
1 e qae a5 q 
I, ates an nitip strum opii of the 
M ae harmacopaias. 
j und Words 0 0times used for 
= Alsa ; [ F 
=§ „L= F. opobal- 
4 à opole o LóIsamo = Pg. It. 
E ie A O rata 
i ty Seateg pa See balsam] <érés, juice, 
oy Wi Or balsa Gh pA resinous 


mof Gilead. See 


, 


ise opodeldock ; 
‘par. a made- 
: x &R0C, juice.] E 
: envented by Min- 
amphorated lini- 


oporopolistt (op- 


l A + 
; opossum (-pos'um), n. 
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Ladanum, aspalathum, opoponaz, œnanthe. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, y. 2. 
. 7 z OF 

2. feap.] [5 L. (Koch, 1825).] A genusof um- 
belliferous plants of the tribe Peucedanew, 
characterized by fruit with many oil-tubes and 
thickened margins, and by the absence of calyx- 
teeth. There are 2 or 3 species, of southern Europe and 
the Orient. They are perennial herbs with pinnate leaves 
and compound umbels with few small bracts and yellow 


flowers. O. Chironiwm is the source of the drug opopana: 
i x. 
See Mercules’s allheal, under Hercules. eee 


oporice (6-por’i-sé), n. [L.,< Gr. dzwpu), fem. of 


oxopixéc, nade of fruit, < o7apa, dial. dzGpy, oxapa, 
the end of summer, or early autumn, also the 
fruits of autumn.) A medicine prepared from 
several autumnal fruits, particularly quinces, 
pomegranates, ete., and wine, formerly used in 
dysentery, diseases of the stomach, ete. 
( 0-rop’d-list), n. [< Gr. dzu- 
porosnc, a fruiterer, ¢ rópa, fruits of autumn, 
+ ToŻeiv, sell.] A fruit-seller; a fruiterer. 

_A certain man stood at a fruiterer’s stall, or oporapolist’s, 
if you’d have it in Greek. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 429, 

[Formerly also opas- 
som; also, and still in rural use, abbr. possum, 
formerly possowne; Amer. Ind.] 1. An Ameri- 
can marsupial mammal of the family Didel- 
phyidæ (which see for technical characters). 
‘They have the four kinds of teeth which carnivorous quad- 
rupeds regularly possess (incisors, canines, premolars, and 
molars), and are omnivorous, eating flesh and carrion, rep- 
tiles, insects, and fruits. The head is conical, and the snout 
somewhat resembles that of a pig; the ears arelarge, leafy, 
and rounded; the 
eyes are small; the 
whiskers are long; 
the legs are of pro- 
portionate length; 
both fore and hind 
paws are five-toed, 
fashioned like 
hands, especially 
the hind ones, 
which have an op- 
posable thumb; 
and the tail is gen- 
erally long, scaly, 
and prehensile, so 
that the animal can 
hang by it. The 
pelage is coarse; 
the body is stout, 
and in size ranges 
from that of a large 
cat to that of a 


small rat. Most 7, : 

female opossums U Fi ap 

have on the belly a S Te OS 

pouch containing Common Opossum ESE virgi 
niana). 


the teats, into 
which the young 
are received as soon as they ar 


t 1 1l and imperfect. The Virginia opossum eram es Res 

13 teats, ara no doube may have as many young aa pilation (op-i-la‘shon), 2. (=F. epilation = 

but the number is usually less. OpOsso™es oily and awk- opilacion = Pg. opilação = It. oppilazione, —_« 
animals; they move on the ground rathen some of the spe- CLL. oppilatio(n-), Ge opune Stop Ups) See) 
wardly, but are more athann s are uncleanly, the esh is Pp The act of filling or crowding to- 


cies are aquatic. Thoug 


Miey ing by dant matter; ob- 
ahi jally in the autumn, when y < a stopping by redundant matter; 0 
fed ch Cm tralia ant beeem aatan aat igs. ane sullen N parteularly in the lower intestines; 
3 i in c > , beeen 
monly appear When caught or threatened wats danesi stoppages constipation. 
they feign death, and will submit to the moek RS the a eagre, starved spirits who have half stopt the 
i si; 3 ` 
treatm ie gern “to play possum Mos efile Jati- organa othe ay, ER Volpone, ti 1. 
belong to the genus Didelphys, ran fSouth ag and ti ee. 
tudesin the United States tè rough the grown {5 Dt gin Gouts and dropsies,catarths and 7p tae) 1, obs, 
America. The commonest thers em ; 
dozen ee ay a falls, and knows not how, 

ana. There are pee S a ra, The yapoks or ee ay an a E tA ‘arth down drag 
eee ones th America form another gone, Ov other ion that binds man, - : 
nectes. Š virginia there are two kinds Such was that e E E a 

Amongst the Beasts in the Female Possowne, which Longfellow ae : 


moststrange. Oneof them 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


opoterodont (6-pot’e-rd-dont), a. and n. I. a. 


Opoterodonta, Opoterodontia (6-pot’¢-rd- 


eborn. They are born eX: crowd together} 


Opossum-shrimp (gets mixta). 


Mysidæe: so called because the females carry 
their eggsin pouches between the thoracic legs. 
See Mysis. 


Of or pertaining to the Opoterodonta. 
. n. One of the Opoterodonta: 


don’ti, -shi-ä), n. pl. [NL., prop. *Hopotero- 
donta, ete., (Gr. ózózepoc, either, + bdate (bdovr-) 
= E. tooth.) A suborder of Ophidia, contain- 
ing angiostomatous or scolecophidian serpents 
of small size and resembling worms, haying a 
contracted non-distensible mouth and imper- 
fect vision. The opisthotic bone is intercalated in the 
cranial walls, the palatines bound the choanæ behind, the 
ethmoturbinals partly roof over the mouth, the maxillary 
bone is vertical and free, and there are no ectopterygoids 
and no pubes. The suborder is conterminous with the 
family T'yphlopide, and is also called Epanodonta, See 
Typhlopide. 
oppidan (op’i-dan), a. and n. [< OF. oppidain, 
L. oppidanus, of or in a town, < oppidum, OL. 
oppedum, a walled town, perhaps < ob, before, 
toward, + “pedum (cf. Pedum, a town in Lati- 
um), country, = Gr. zéðov, a plain.) T, a. Per- 
taining to a town; town. 
The temporal government of Rome, and oppidan affairs. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 38. 

II. n. 1}. An inhabitant of a town. 

The oppidans, in the mean time, were not wanting to 
trouble us. . Wood, Annals Univ. Oxford, an. 1523, 
2. At Eton College, a student who is not on the 
foundation, and who boards with one of themas- 
ters or with a private family in the town: dis- 
tinguished from Sale nee: ses 

igneratet, oppignoratet (o-pig’ne-rat, -no- 
Pas t. {¢ Te oppigneratus (ML. also oppig- 
noratus), pp. of oppignerare OF. oppignorer), 
pledge, pawn, < ob, before, + pignerare, pledge: 
see pignerate.| To pledge; pawn. Bacon. 
oppignorationt (0-pig-nọ-rà shon), n. [< OF. 
oppignoration, <ML.asit oppignoratio(n-), CL. 
oppignerare, pledge: see oppignerate. | The aet 
of pledging, or giving security; a pawning. 
of swearing . . . by oppignora- 
e e Tea good whlch we would not lose: 
as, “ Our rejoicing in Christ,” our salvation, God's help, Ke. 
> Bp. Andrews, Sermons, V.74. (Daviss.) 
(op’i-lat), v. t.5 pret. and pp. oppilated, 
ppr. oppilating. [< L. oppilatus, pp- of oppilare, 
stop up, < 0b, before, + pilare, ram down; cf. 
Gr. xusiv, compress, press down, felt.] | To 
fill with obstructions. Cock- 


oppilate 


oppilate. 


Haridwar 


oppilative 
CN Ne (op‘i-li-tiv), a. 
P. i 
-tve.] Obstructive. Sherwood. 
oppletet (0-plét’), a. 
plere, fill up, ¢ 0b, before, + 
plete, etc.) Filled; crowded. 3 
oppleted (o-plé’ted), a. [< opplete + -ed?.] 
Same as opplete. ‘ 
oppletiont (0-plé’shon), n. [< iste + -ion, 
CY. completion,] 1. The act of tilling up.— 2. 
The state or condition of being filled or full; re- 
pletion; fullness. 

Health of the body is not recovered without pain; an 
imposthume calls for a lance, and oppletion for unpalatable 
evacuatories, Gentleman Instructed, p. 309. ( Davies.) 

opponet (0-pon’), v. z. and #.; pret. and pp. op- 
poned, ppr. opponing. [=Sp. oponer = Pg. oppor 
= It. opporre, opponere, < L. opponere, set or 
place against, set before or opposite, < ob, be- 
fore, against, + ponere, put, set: see ponent, 
Cf, oppose.) To oppose; charge; allege. 
What can you not do 
Against Lords spiritual or temporal 
That shall oppone you? 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii, 2. 
* And thus I cease, requiring of all men that have any- 
thing to eppone against me that he may [they may] do it so 
lainly. 
is aE Knox, quoted in R. L. Stevenson's “John Knox and 
[his Relations to Women.” 


opponency (9-po’nen-si), n. [< opponen(t) + 
-cy.) The opening of an academical disputa- 
tion; the proposition of objections to a tenet, 
as an exercise for a degree. Todd. 

opponens (0-po’nenz), n.; pl. opponentes (op-0- 
nen’téz). [NL. (se. musculus), < L. opponens, 
ppr. of opponere, oppose: see opponent.] m 
unat., an opponent muscle of the hand or foot 
of man and some anthropoid apes, lying on the 


inner or outer side of the hand or foot. It tends 
to oppose one of the lateral digits to other digits, making a 
hollow of the palin or sole.— Opponens hallucis, or op- 
ponens pollicis pedis, the opponent muscle of the great 
toe, frequently found in man.—Opponens minimi di- 
giti of the foot, an opponent muscle of the little toe, fre- 
quently found in man.— Opponens minimi digiti of the 
hand, or flexor ossis quinti metacarpi, the opponent muscle 
of the little finger.—Opponens pollicis, or jlexor ossis 
primi metacarpi, the opponent muscle of the thumb. 


opponent (9-po’nent), a. and n. [= Pg. oppo- 
ente = It. opponente, < L. opponen(t-)s, ppr. of 
opponere, set before or against, oppose: see 
oppone, oppose.) I, a. 1. Situated in front; op- 
posite; standing in the way. 
Yon path . . . soon mounts the opponent hill. 
J. Scott, Winter Amusements. 
2. Opposing; antagonistic; adverse. 
Methinks they should laugh out, like two Fortune tellers, 
or two opponent Lawyers that know each other for Cheats. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, y. 1. 
8. In anat., bringing together or into opposi- 
tion; haying the action of an opponens. See 
opponens. 
. n. 1, One who opposes; an adversary; 
an antagonist; one who supports the opposite 
side in controversy, disputation, or argument, 


(= F. opilatif = 
opilativo = It. oppilativo; as oppilate + 


[K L. oppletus, pp. of op- 
pare, fill: see com- 
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If we let slip this opportunefu? hour, 
Take leave of fortune. 
Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, iv. 3. 
opportunely (op-or-ttin’li), adv. In an oppor- 
tune manner; seasonably; with opportunity of 
either time or place. 
opportuneness (op-or-tiin’nes), x. The char- 
acter of being opportune or seasonable, 
opportunism (op-or-tū'nizm), n, [< F. oppor- 
tunisme; as opportune + -ism.] The princi- 
ples or practices of opportunists, in any sense 
of that word; quickness to gr: favorable 
Opportunities and to modify one’s conduct or 
policy in accordance with them; in a bad sense, 
the sacrifice of consistency and principles to 
policy. 
Opportunism is becoming more and more a character- 
istic of all classes of politicians. 
Brit. Quarterly Rev., July, 1888, p, 84. 

The spirit of opportunism is not confined to statesmen 

and diplomatists, and there are workmen who are shrewd 

enough to see that the wealthy classes will do much for 
fear, and little for love of their poorer brethren. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 313. 

opportunist (op-or-tw’nist), v. and a. [< F. 
opportuniste; as opportune + -ist.]) I. n. 1. 
[cap.] In French politics, a member of that sec- 
tion of the Republican party which believes in 
regulating political action in accordance with 
circumstances, and not by dogmatice principles. 
This word first came into use in France about 1873. The 
Opportunists were the party of concession, and occupied 
an intermediate position between the various groups of 
monarchists and the Intransigentists, the extreme section 
of the Republican party. Their leader was Gambetta. 
Although M. de Freycinet is himself an Opportunist, the 
new Ministry of which he is the head is essentially Radi- 
cal. Fortnightly Rev., > » XX XIX 

2. In general, one who takes advant of 
opportunities as they occur; one who waits 
for an opportune time before attempting to 
bring into practice or to urge upon others 
the principles or beliefs which he holds; one 
who makes the best of circumstances as they 
arise; hence, one who is without settled prin- 
ciples or consistent policy: opposed to extrem- 
ist. 

Mr. Mundella made a happy address before the confer- 
ence, in which he styled himself an opportunist in educa- 
tion: that is, a man who “has to do the best he can under 
the circumstances.” Education, V. 112. 

Modern politicians are for the most part no longer mea 
trained from their youth in the philosophy of government, 
but opportunists who view politics as a field for self-ad- 
vancement, N. A. Rev., CXLIII. 297. 

II. o. [cap.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the political party known as the Op- 
portunists; hence [/. ¢.], of or pertaining to op- 
portunism, or the observance of a waiting poli- 
cy: making the best of circumstances while 
waiting for a suitable time for the proper car- 
rying out of one’s views. 

The socialists of Austria chose from the first from con- 
viction a moderate and opportunist policy, and have al- 
ways been less revolutionary than the socialists of other 
countries. Rae, Contemporary Socialism, Int., p. 39. 


a 


or in a contest of any kind. 


Two men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and the 
other a zealous opponent of the system pursued in Lan- 
caster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act 
together with the utmost cordiality. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

2. One who takes part in an opponency; the 
person who begins a dispute by raising objec- 
ous to a tenet or doctrine: correlative to de- 
Endant or respondent. =Syn. 1, Adversary, Antago- 
nist, Opponent, ete. (see aera rival, an ion ‘he 


poser. 
ponentes, 7. Plural of opponens. 
pportune (op-or-tiin’), a. [< F. opportun = 
Sp. oportuno = Pg. It. opportuno, < L. opportu- 
_ nus, fit, meet, suitable, timely, < ob, before, + 
Portus, harbor, port (access): see port2, Cf. im- 
-] 1. Seasonable; timely; well-timed; 


to our need I have 
by, but not prepared 


Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 511. 


y Nurslings inay requite 
with tune delight. 
E “Worascorth 


= See Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 39. 
v ently exposed; liable; open. [Rare.] 


Behold alone 


eT 


opportunity (op-or-tii’ni-ti), n.; pl. opportuni- 
ties (-tiz). [< E. opportunité = Sp. oportunidad 
= Pg. opportunidade = It. opportunità, < L. op- 
portunita(t-)s, fitness, suitableness, favorable 
time, < opportunus, fit, suitable: see opportune. } 
1. Fit, convenient, or seasonable time; favor- 
able chance or occasion; favorable or favoring 
conjuncture of circumstances: as, to avail one’s 
self of the opportunity to do something; to seize 
the opportunity. 
Euery thing hath his season, which is called Oportunitie, 


and the vnfitnesse or vndecency of the time is called Im- 
portunitie. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 223. 


If for want of power he be hindered from sinning, yet 
when he findeth opportunity he will do evil. Ecclus. xix. 28. 


I came so late . . . I had not the opportunity to see it. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 137. 
Having opportunity of a pastor [that is, of securing a 
pastor], one Mr. James, who came over at this time, [they] 
were dismissed from the congregation of Boston. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 112. 
2t. Convenience, fitness, or suitability for some 
particular purpose or set of circumstances. 
Not without Cawse is Epaminondas commended, who, 
riding or Journeying in time of peace, vsed oftentymes 
sodenly to Appose his Company vpon the oportunity of 
any place, saying, “What yf our enemies were here or 
there, what were best to doe?” 3 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 3. 
And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, . . . and shall send him away by the hand 
of a man of opportunity into the wilderness, z 
Lev. xvi. 21 (margin). 
8t. Importunity; earnestness. 
Seek my father’s love; still seek it, sir: 


If opportunity and humblest suit 
` Cannot attain it, why, then—hark you hither. 
Shak., M, W. of W., iff. 4. 20. 
t 
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The castle gates open 


k é any furthe 

oppose (0-p0z’), », wert Trae 
opposing. [< ME, ia 
opposer, oposer, 
fore, against, 
taking the pl 
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j Her grace sat dow 
In a rich chair of state, opposing trey” 
rhe beauty of her person to the people 
Shak., Hen. VIIL iv. Lis 


hen foot, and point, 
tn dubious strife the 
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37. To propose; offer. 
Let his true picture through your land be sent, 
Opposing great rewardes to him that findes hin. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandri L. 
Ao place or interpose as an obstacle; plate 
in opposition, as for the purpose of cor 
ing, countervailing, offsetting, or withstanding 
and defeating something. 

When they opposed themselves, and Dlasphemed, be 
shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your blo b 
upon your own heads. Acts wiil & 

I do oppose 

My patience to his fury. Fe 
pets Shak, M. of Vy in L 
Such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and ppor the mo (e 
( nis am eld. 
Of tenfold adamant, Pitton, pi 
against; confront wit 
fforts; contradict; 
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L., V. 2. 768. 
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ra Great Religions, V. 3. 


stible. Shak., Lear 
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v. t. and i. 
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ot plain, and 


opposite (op'd-ait), 4. 


F. opp 
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te ray of opposiling or nega 
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osite = 8 = 
a., = It. opposto, opposito, a. 


ci n, < L oppositus, pp- 


place agains 
forms or 18 S 


st; see oppon i l 
ituated in or on the other or fur- 
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aace, or thing; placed over against or fa 
fwe with (another or one another): literally or 
‘iguratively: as, the opposite side of the street 
orsquare; the opposite door; an opposite angle. 
Their planetary motions, and aspects, 

Insextile, square, and trine, and opposite. 
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n. . [Formerly also 
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e.) I. a. 1. That 


>e to 


Milton, P. L., x. 659 


ponte to the south end of the bridge is an inscription 
isa eastern character, which seemed to be ve 
Pococke, Description of the Eas 


y antient. 
» AL. i, 92 


wisation of the north pole of the sky 
€ opposite direction to that of the hand of a 
ir C, Wheatstone, quoted in Spottiswoode’s 


3 Oia totally or ra 


[Polarisation, p. 88. 


dically diferent nature, 


(of two persons or 
or repugnant; 


as, words of oppo- 


in opinions: He graue, 


y, Euphues and his England, p. 236. 
rs and sometimes almost 


Locke. 
antagonistic; 


to every good 
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Shak., 3 Hen, VL, i. 4. 184, 
ds your 


Hig 


English Vannes gave for the 


ssels, notwithstand- 


e Dutch. 
etters of State, Sept., 1652. 
'd of D: 
| hone opp 


ituated no 
ther 


avid’s throne, 
osite. 

Milton, P. R., iii, 358. 
Pposite sides of an 


Opposit 
3 Taves of Vinca 


[< oppose + -less Jy 
oppositely (op’6-zit-li), adv. 


` oppositeness (op’d-zit-nes), n. 
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gainst, oppose: see opponi 
asume as a contradictory; 
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II. n. 1. One who Opposes or is adversa- 
opponent; an adversary; an e nar 
onist. K : 


ag- 
Your opposite hath in hin ji 
and wrath can furnish mai aia yon strength, skill, 


seas i Shak., T. N, 
seing thus cleared of all his Opposites 
great Solemnity for his Coronation” ; 
Baker, Chronicle 

ah thie bis gt 
2. That which opposes; that which is opposed 
or is opposite; a complement in characteristi 
mantes or prop orbe specifically, as a Toge 
cal term, anything contrasted wit} t H 
oe ee 1 another in 


Abp. Trench, Study of Words, yi 
C seems to us to have been . ols 
knave, bold, . .. sincere, . 

in enmity. 


- ; the very opposite of a 
+ . hearty in friendship, sper 


The loathsome opposi 

R re paths pposite 

Of all my heart had destined did obtain 

i z Tennyson, Guinev ere, 
(Some modern writers on log! x 
ent species of the same ger 
has little to recommend it.] 


In an opposit 
rapsa T Ps inf : + = Site or 
adverse manner; in front; ina situation facing 
each other; adversely; contrarily.— oppositely 
pinnate leaf, in bot., a compound leaf the leaflets ot 
which are situated one opposite to the other in pair; 
in the genus Rosa. 


being opposite or adver: 


} ] -f0’li-us), a. 
positus, opposite, + folium, a leaf.] 
situated opposite a leaf: as, a 
peduncle or tendril. 

) ) sh’on), n. [< F. opposition 
= Sp. oposicion = Pg. opposição = It. oppos 
one, < L. oppositio(n-) 


[< L. op- 
In bot., 
n oppositifolious 


; an ppposing, < opponere, 
pp. oppositus, oppose: see oppone, oppose.) 1. 
fhe position of that which confronts, faces, 
or stands over against something else, 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, Milton, P, L., ii. $03. 
Iu astron., the situation of two heavenly 
bodies when diametrically opposed to each 
other as seen from the earth’s surface, or when 
their longitudes differ by 180°. Thus, there is an 
opposition of sun and moon at every full moon; the moon 
or a planet is said to be in opposition when its longitude 
differs 180° from that of the sun. See conjunction. 

. The action of opposing, withstanding, re- 
sisting, or checking; antagonism; encounter. 
In single opposition, hand to hand. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 90. 
Be thou my strongest guard, for here I'll dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell! : 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 
Virtue, which breaks through all opposition, 
And all temptation can remove, 
Most shines, and most is acceptable above. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1050. 
The satisfaction of the bodily man need not be made in 
opposition to higher interests. Mind, XIII, 574. 
4. A placing opposite,as for purposes of com- 
parison, contrast, ete., or the state of being so 
placed, opposed, or contrasted; contrariety. 
Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science 
falsely so called. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
‘There is nothing more quent in Poetry than a Con- 
trast and Opposition of Incidents. aa 
ied aoe Addison, Spectator, No. 363. 
5. In logic, the disagreement between proposi- 
tions which have the same subject or the same 
predicate, but differ in quantity or quality, or 
in both; also, the relation between two a 
which are contrasted in any respect.— . n 
the fine arts, contrast.—7. A body of ree. 
ers; specifically, those members of a ies a- 
tive body who are opposed to the admin aa 
tion for the time being, or the polilica, Bean 
opposed to the party in power: frequen y RE 
adjectively : as, an opposition scheme; i a z 
position benches in the British House © 
mons. RE 
i Canning’s speech tue nigh’ petore last ae er 
iant; much more cheered by. opposit 1826. 
own friends. Greville, Memoirs, Dec. 14, 1826: 
8. In fencing. See the quotation. 


In fencing, opposition signifies the art of covering the 


3 Ahe 
body at the timeof delivering aimee ante Be nee 
the foils happen to cross, in order pprete ara 


nist exchanging hits. % h 
9. In chess, a position where the king of the 


is directly in 
layer who has not the move 1S t 
Frost of that of his opponent with one vacar 


2 


square between.—Diametrical, Ons opposi- 


i ectives. 
etc., opposition. See the adj é 
tion, a difference of 180° in the m 
sun and a planet.—Suwi 


between a universal and 


CC-O. In Public Domi 


at ee 


Gurukul Kangri Colle 


i g 


nemy; an ant ig. pPositional (opa 


0 iti titi , 
and sour are opposites; sweet and bitter are con. prositipetalous (6-poz’i-ti-pet’a-lns), a. [< 
Macaulay, Lord ake oppositisepalous sees 


ic wish to call any two differ. mes called opposite-sepalous 
nus opposites, This practice OPPOSitive (pozitivy. a. 


sa opposivei, a. 
The state of POSition; contentions. 
Opposuret (9-p6’ziir), n. 


i- Oppress (0-pres’), v. t. 


pposition, opposition 
palterioular of the same quality. 


Oppression 


tion + al o-zish’on-al), a. {< opposi- 


+] Of or pertainir i 
opponents collectively. 1g to opposition or 


From this oppositional stand-point. 

=e J. Hadley, Essays, p, 94. 
(oP-o-zish’on-ist), n. [< opposi- 
E E me of the opposition: one who 
ee 85 to the party opposing the existing ad- 

ve ee or the party in power 

his fairness from an itio : 
Aae ay ee fea a j neidia professed bronghit me 


Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, IV. 70. (Davies) 


eet ini opposite, + Gr, 
petal, 


! téerayov, a leaf 
See petal.) In bot., placed opposite a 


-sep’a-lus), a. [< 

scpalim, a sepal: 
, placed or situated opposite 
mens of many plants. Some- 


oppositus, opposite, + NT. 
see sepal,} ings z 
a sepal, as the sta 


< opposite + -ier 

Ct. positive.) O i KRE a 

$ ve, Pposing; contrasting or setting 

ın Opposition. = £ : 

Here not without 

ses, not Elias, but 
This, a son, 


t some oppositice comparison; not Mo- 

This; Moses and Elias were servants: 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, ty, 14, 

[< oppose + -ive,] Given to op- 

Harl. Mise,, 1. 610. 

l < oppose + -ure.) Op- 

position. [ ie ! ; 


1 cannot hide 
My love to thee, ‘tis like the Sunne invelopt 
In watery clouds, whose glory will breake thoruw 
And spite opposure, scornes to be conceal’d. 3 
Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VL 52). 
[< ME. oppressen, ¢ OF. 
(and F.) oppresser = It. oppressare, < ML. op- 
pressdre, press against, oppress, freq. of L. op- 
primere (> It. opprimere = Pg. opprimir = Sp. 
oprimir = F. opprimer), pp. oppressus, press 
against, press together, oppress, < ob, against, 
T premere, pp. pressus, press: see presst.] 14, 
lo press against or upon. 
A scion sette it VI feet from the tree, 
Lest that the tree encrece, and it oppress. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 3.), p. 68. 
2. To press unduly upon or against; overbur- 
den; weigh down, literally or figuratively: as, 
oppressed with care or anxiety; oppressed with 
fear, 
Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and hunger. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 132. 
The greatest injury could not have oppressed the heart 
of Le Fevre more than my Uncle Toby's paternal kind- 
ness. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 12. 
3. To overpower or overcome; overbear or 
overwhelm; suppress; subdue. 
The faire Enchauntresse, so unwares opprest, 
Tryde all her arts and all her sleights thence out to wrest. 
Spenser, F. Q., II xii. 51. 
The mutiny he there hastes t' oppress, 
Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol, L 2. 
2 No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppress'd and fallen. 
Milton, P. L., ii 15. 
4. To make languid: affect with lassitude: as, 
oppressed with the heat of the weather. 
Langour of this twye dayes fyve 
We shal therwith so forgete or oppresse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 39%. 
At length, with love and sleep's soft pow’r opprest, 
The panting thund’rer nods, and sinks to rest. 4 
Pope, Iliad, xiv. 405. 
5. To sit or lie heavy on: as, excess of food 
oppresses the stomach.—6. To load or burden 
with cruel, unjust, or unreasonable impositions 
or restraints; treat with injustice or undue 
severity; wield authority over in a burden- 
some, harsh, or tyrannical manner; keep down 
by an unjust exercise of power. 
` t neither vex a stranger nor oppress him. 
mhousba Ex, xxii. 21, 
The champion of many states eet by one too pow- 
erful monarchy. acaulay, Hist, Eng., vi. 
7+. To ravish. Chaucer.=Syn. 2. To weigh heavily 
es bear hard upon.—6, To wrong, treat cruelly, tyran- 
nize over. 


oppressed (g-prest’), a. [< oppress + -e4?.] In 
t 


., debruised. : 
0 pression (o-presh'on), n. [< ME. oppression 
p Br. (and F.) oppression = Sp. opresion = P 


oppressão = It. oppressione, < L. oppressio( 
a pressing down, violence, oppression, 
mere, pp. oppressus, press down: see 


1t. A pressing down; pressure; bi 
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oppression 
2. A feeling of weight; 


pression. 

Drowsiness, oppression, heaviness, 
of a too plentiful meal. 
3. The act of oppressing 
reasonable or unjust burdens; the 
authority or power in a burdensome, 


and lassitude aresign: 
exercise o 


cruel measures or exactions; tyrannical or erue 
exercise of power. 
done under the sun. tecl. iv. 1. 
Violence 
Proveeded, and oppression, and sword-law, 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. _ 
Milton, P. L., xi. 672. 
4, An oppressed state or condition; the state 
of those who are overburdened or oppressed, 
or treated with unjustness or undue severity, 
by persons in authority or power. 
When we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the 
Lord heard our voice, and looked on our affliction, and 
our labour, and our oppression. Deut. xxvi. 7. 


Retire; we have engaged ourselves too far. 
Cæsar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected. 


Shak., A. and C., iv. 7. 

5. Whatever oppresses or causes hardship; an 

unjust or unreasonable imposition, exaction, or 

measure; a hardship. 

We are all subject to the 
see any under particular oppression, 
it as a common lot of human nature. 

6}. Ravishment; rape. Chaucer.=Syn. 3 and 4. 

Oppression, Tyranny, Despotism, cruelty, persecution. Op- 

pression is the general word for abuse of power over an- 

other, pressing him down in his rights or interests. Ty- 
ranny and despotisn are forms of oppres ion, namely abuse 
of governmental or autocratic power. Oppression iS Rp- 
plied to the state of those oppressed, as tyranny and des- 
potism are not. See despotism. 

oppressive (0-pres‘iv), «. K F. oppressif= Sp. 
opresivo = Pg. oppressivo = It. oppressivo, < 

ML. oppressivus, oppressive, < L. opprimere, 

pp. oppressus, oppress: see oppress.) 1. Un- 

reasonably burdensome; unjustly severe: as, 
oppressive taxes: oppressive exactions of ser- 
yiee.—2. Given or inclined to oppression; ty- 
rannical: as, an oppressive government.—3. 
Heavy; overpowering; overwhelming; burden- 
some} causing discomfort or uneasiness: as, 
oppressive grief or woe. 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 105. 
oppressively (9-pres’iv-li), adv. In an oppres- 
sive manner; with unreasonable severity. 
oppressiveness (9-pres‘iv-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being oppressive. > 
oppressor (o-pres’or), n. [< ME. oppressour, < 
^ (and F.) oppresseur = Sp. opresor = Pg. 
oppressor = It. oppressore, < L. oppressor, a 
crusher, destroyer (oppressor), <_ opprimere, 
pp. oppressus, oppress: see oppress.) One who 
oppresses, or exercises undue severity in the 
use of power or authority. 

Deliver him that suffereth wrong from the hand of the 
= oppressor. Ecclus. iv. 9. 
= oppressuret (9-presh’tr), n. [=It. oppressura ; 

us oppress + -ure, after pressure.] Oppression. 
‘Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams (1693), IT. 222. 
Oe (9-pro’bri-us), a. [= Sp. oprobioso 
= Pg. opprobrioso = It. obbrobrioso, < LL. op- 
roby , full of opprobrium, < L. opprobri- 
opprobrium: see opprobrium.) 
achful; expressive of opprobrium or dis- 
ontumelious; abusive; scurrilous: as, 
rious epithet. 
is accustomed to obri i 
ed all the days of elite S epi 
i Ecclus. xxiii. 15. 
sociated with shame and dis- 
odious; infamous. 


9, 


same accidents; and when we 
we should look upon 
Addison, 


temple of God, 
Milton, P. L., i. 403. 


jus name, 


-li),adv. Ina 
buse and insult; with 


-us-nes), n. The 


robrious; scurrility; op- optatet (op’tat), v. t. [< L. optatus, pp- of op- 
ee ee. SO ottare = Pg. Sp. optar 2i opter), ` 

nages, for he choose, select, wish for, desire; akin to opinari, 

kes, p. 344. , and to apisci, obtain, Skt. y ap, 


<< 


that state in which opprobrium (9-pro’bri-um), n. 
one experiences a sensation of weight or pres- 
sure; hence, lassitude; dullness of spirits; de- 


Arbuthnot, Aliments. 


or of imposing un- 
PONR a of Opprobryt, 2. 


harsh, or 
ry imposition of severe or } i 
Feyer mannor; the imposit } brium.] Opprobrium. 


So I returned, and considered all opreson that are 


opsiometer (op-si-om’e-tér), n. 


1. Re- CRE Ora (op-so-ma‘ni-ii), n. 


opsomaniac (op-so-ma’ni-ak), 


In an op- opt. In gram., 
optablet (op’ta-bl), 
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[Formerly op- 
probry (q. V+): < L. opprobrium, a reproach, 
scandal, disgrace, < ob, upon, + probrum, dis- 
grace.] 1. Imputation of shameful conduct; 
insulting reproach; contumely ; scurrility.— 2. 
Disgrace; infamy. =Syn. 2. Olloquy, Infamy, cte. See 
ignominy and odium. 

[< F. opprobre = Sp. oprobrio 
{obs.), oprobio = Pg. opprobrio = It. obbrobrio, 
opprobrio, < L. opprobrium, reproach: see oppro- 
Stow, Rich. I1., an. 1388. 
oppugn (0-piin’), v. t. [< E. oppugner Sp. 
opugnar = Pg. oppugnar = It. oppugnare, < li. 
oppugnare, fight against, < ob, against, + pug- 
nare, fight, < pugna, a fight: see pugnacious. 
Cf. expugn, impugn.) 1. To fight against; op- 
pose; resist. 


5 


Every one 

Moues by his power, lives by his permission, 

And can doe nothing if the prohibition 

Of the Almighty doe oppugne. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 3. 


Sins of malice, and against the Holy Ghost, oppugn the 
greatest grace with the greatest spite. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 729. 
2. To attack; oppose, as by argument; make 
an assault upon. 
How can we call him “Christ’s vi 
Christ, oppugneth his verity, persecu 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker 
I justify myself 
On every point where cayillers like this 
Oppugn my life. 

Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
oppugnancy (0-pug’nan-si), n. [< eppugnan(t) 
+ -cy.] Opposition; resistance; contention. 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 111. 
oppugnant (o-pug'nant), a. and n. [= It. op- 
pugnante, < L. oppugnan(t-)s, ppr. of oppug- 
nare, fight against: see oppugn.] I. a. Re- 
sisting; opposing; repugnant; hostile. 
It is directly oppugnant to the laws established. 
Darcie, Annals of Queen Elizabeth, p. 36. 
II. n. One who oppugns; an opponent. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] À 
oppugnationt (op-ug-na‘shon),”. [= Sp. opug- 
nacion = Pg. oppugnagdo = It. oppugnazione, 
< L. oppugnatio(n-), an assault, < oppugnare, 
fight against: see oppugn.] Opposition; resis- 
tance; assault. 
The great siege, cruel oppugnation, and piteous taking 
of the noble and renowmed citie of Rhodes. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 72. 
oppugner (o-pa/nér), n. One who attacks or 
assails by act or by argument; an opposer; an 
opponent. 
These sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ 
against them. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 316. 
He was withal a great Oppugner of Superstition. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 51. 
opsimathy (op-sim’a-thi), n.; pl. opsimathies 
(thiz). [< Gr. owpabia, late learning, < ounpabiic, 
late in learning, < pé, after a long time, late, AF 
pavðávew, pabðeīv, learn.] Late education ; edu- 
cation late in life; something learned late. 
Opsimathie, which is too late beginning to learn, was 


counted a great vice, and very unseemly amongst moral 
and natural men. Hale, Golden Remains, p. 218. 


Whatever philological learning he possesses is, on the 
contrary, in all seeming, the latest of opsimathies. 
F. Hall, ¥alse Philol., p. 73. 
[< Gr. duc, 
sight, + pérpov, a measure.} An optometer. 
[< Gr. dor, a 
ainty, in a more general sense meat, flesh, 
boil, seethe), + pavia, 
morbid 


sar” that resisteth 
iis people? 
., 1853), II. 146. 


orig. boiled meat (< pew, 
madness: see mania.) A mania or 
love for some particular aliment. 

n. [< opsomania 
+ -ac, after maniac.) One who exhibits opso- 
mania. 


opsonium (op-sd’ni-um), 7.; pl. opsonia (-ii). 


L. opsonium, < Gr. ipóviov, provisions, provi- 
sion-money, < 5yov, anything eaten with bread. ] 
In class. antiq., anything eaten with bread to 
give it relish, especially fish; in general, a 
relish. ` 

The opsonia were very limited — onions and water- 
cresses. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 257. 
an abbreviation of optative. 

a. [< L. optabilis, to be 
< optare, wish for, desire : 


wished for, desirable, 
Cockeram. 


see optate.] Desirable. 


suppose, think, 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ri 


F ie) 
obtain: see opine a 


desire Cotg eRe Ni 
e. grave, 1 To Wig] 
Stason (op-ta’shon) S for; ch 
A io(n-), a choos} n [Cop 
an OF a wish, < optare 2? in y 
desiring; the e {p Choose 


To this belong, Teen of a “i ah 
Peacham, Garden oi Lestat on, 
MOoWNeneg (Men, 
) a. and » 
It. Oltativg 
a wish (mg 


optative (op’tatiy 
Sp. Pg. optativo = 
AL. 7) EVKTIKH (Se. sx -9 

tive mode), $ LaS) or ò Ga 
optate.] T a: 1 Ry? 

desire or wish, ` Zp 


In the office of 
1 the 
of absolution is optatice 


; EE li 
ing the mode named painin z to m tls 


tween the tense-s 

T is Something 
By these optatives a 

the more awake. 


to be desired, 
nd potentials man’s j 


Ran, 
x Nquity may 
Sai Bacon, Advancement of Leari e 
2. In gram., the optatiy eral HC 
breviated opt. i @ mode of a verh, Ab. 
optatively (op‘ta-tiv-li), adv. 1. T 
manner; by desire; by the eae 
wish. Bp. Hall.— 2. By means of 
moas; in the optative mode, 
optic (op’tik), a. and n. [Formerly opi 
tique; <S F. optique = Sp. Parmer optiek; bi 
It. ottico, < NL. opticus, < Gr. PE 
(7 OnTIKY O L. optice, > It. ottica = Pg. Sh a 
tica = PF. optique) OT Ta ÒTTIKÁ, optics) <". ate 
verbal adj. of y òm (fut. dyecBay, perf. zozo 
see © oy, àp, eye, face, duc, seeing, vision, 
sight, pua, eye, òğlažuóc, eye, ete.); a var, of 
vV ox, in órkoç = L. oculus, eye: see ophthalnia, 
ocular, and eyel.] I, a. 1. Relating or pertain. 
ing to vision or sight; visual; subservient to 
the faculty or function of seeing. 
The moon, whose orb _ 
Through optie glass the ‘Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesole, 


Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 


Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 
ea Dikon, P. Ly LS 


to the eye as the orgit 
ie y 3, Relating to 


an optative 
ession of g 
the optative 


2. Of or pertainir } 
of vision; ocular; ophthalmic.— 
the science of optics. agit 
Where our master handleth the contre A a 
we have an optick rule that the higher Wa hee 
should be always their diminution aloft, pee ress at 
itself doth naturally contract all objects, 

cording to the distance. Fu Architecture, 
Sir H. Wotton, 1 raha of 


Basal optic ganglion. See ganglion rn 
optic lobes. See brachium 
es. See dispersion. — © angi. ili 
cluded between the two lines daw a of the 6 Ne 
ities of an object to the first nodi k visual { 
visual angle. (b) The ane whic SOON fo med 
eyes make with one another i angle between | 
distance before he Oi Oiio ann ) See ani 
axes in a biaxial crys al.— Xal in 
The line in a doubly refracting O°, 
which no double refraction © ' 
ihe tetragonal and hexagon i 
axis, coincident with their Oa } 
hence they are said to be w et triol 
the orthorhombic, monos are piarial- 
two optic axes, and ven ar 


nat., the commissure, decur om, 5 
and left optic nerves. See Te Same as 
and corpus.— LC ommi A 
— Optic cup, à conca e OF remit) 
involution of the A y 
yesicle.— OP } 
oval area on the retina 
entrance 
somewhat 


Jon, The 
left, and hi 


colors (chromaties), 
suffe 
refracted or transmitted through 
tries), when reflected from thei 
when passing near them (e 
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of the change which light 
alities orin its course when 
bodies ( diop- 
r surfaces or 
atoptri 


eitherin its qu 


80 that h 


optimist 


option 


It seemed to chill th 

c e flow of the good fellow’: is 
© assented with but Jnkewarm itla i 
Howella, Modern Instance, ix. 


(op'ti-mist), n, and a. 


r Da Ea RAET ee ), of the mist ; Ain [= F. opti- 
© pall in ma str eeit of the ey eand the laws of vision, and optimist Sp. Pg. optimista = It. ottimista = G, 
X erat they do of the construction of instruments of intro. who Gales optim-ism + “ist. I. ». 1. One 
A m “gee cuts under spection, as telescopes, microscopes, ete. optimism "3 in the metaphysical doctrine of 


nervi optici), the 
jal sense of y oy 
inal and externa 
nal Fe 


l by 


ah 
tes 


ue aati at the end of the 
eleva 


uncle, in crus- 
Sptie stalk, in 
ead upon which the eye 
etc.; an ommatophore. 
mus, a large gan- 
upon the crus 
leus by the internal 
vers of the Beat 

See cuts under rebral and 
nuit us optici), the part of the 
5 g which is between the 
ni of the nerves. In man 
hat pands of white nerve- 


o some 


metrical optics 
branch of optics 
tion, interfer 
division of th 
the undulatir 


landscapes, etc. Itis suspended y 
by the object-end, beneath a fixed dia: 
which reflects the rays from the ob 
through the object-g 


eye and the speculum is a 
a small dot on its center, exactly in the focus of the eye- 


purpose of copying 
ertically in gimbals 
gonal plane mirror, 
t jects to be drawn 
of the instrument toa speculum, 
e-glassto the eye, Between the 
ce of parallel-faced glass with 


and thence through t 


g . This dot is made to pass over the outlines 
object, and a pencil fixed at the eye-end traces the dalton 


ation on paper. 


optimacy (op’ti-ma-si), n. [< optima(te) + -cy.] 


1. The body of optimates or aristocrats; the 
nobility. Hammond. [Rare.]—2. Government 


of Spinoza or Leibnitz, 
2. One who beliey 
supremacy of good over evil 
lopes for and expects the best: 


shall find that the fig 
purely optimistic attitude. 
optimistically (op-ti-mis’ti-kal-i), adr. In ac- 
cordance with optimism, or the view that every- 
thing is ordered for the best; in a hopeful or 


The optimists of onr century have followed in the wake 


N. A. Rev., CXXVII, 464, 
es in the present or ultimate 
; one who always 
; a person of 


A hopeful dispositi 
r pie z TO etul dispos 
p visi od to the part of these optigraph (op’ti-graf), n. [rreg. < Gr. axrixé Ms position. 
: he rest Dene era of seeing, + ypdadew, write sean fous ae ee Kooy long since, a white-haired man 
eC “pus, and eye!.— = $ ele- ze: 6 ist, h P PAE A 
2 fo er yorpusand scope constructed for the rat Bryant, Old Man’s Counsel, 


„II. a. Of or pertaining to optimism; optimis- 


tic: as, the optimist view. 
optimistic (op-ti-mis’tik), a. 


(< optimist + -ie.] 


Mf, pertaining to, or characterized by opti- 


mism; disposed to take the most hopeful view 
of a matter; hopeful; sanguine. 


If we confine ourselves to the health of women, we 


ures hardly justify us in assuming a 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII 610. 


H ch they are close ia ay ths ae nee ‘all the power, the: Opti EN E LL. optimita(t-) 

A pom qadrim cess de elle helt own government aristocracy orgerammentot excellence, < La optinis, West, Very OOd: ac 
M i rert ho dormer s chiefiy said + PAET. ede Adams, Works, IV. 173. opman The state of being best. Bailey, 
k meot opi: am eae nee, "Bis geo opiimatos.]. L de OF oF belenging 4) PENZE (op timiz), o. ii pret: and pp: opii 
ni [Now chiefl y colloq.] deora or nobility; noble, Eclectic Rer. 1., To wd on ae thane eae 


Quickly cold Indiff’rence will ensue, 
When you Love's Ji 


i bir ac int, in the 
ewe dim optics to their acutest point, i! 1 
y a out with greater distinctness & certal 
Le = Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 


p, Aneye-glass; & magnifying glass. 
[vases glad that you have lighted upon so excellent a 


i Astronomer by his Optics had found out a 
wee Howell, Letters, I. vi. 30. 


The sins we do people behold through optics f 
Which shew them ten times more than common vices. 
Beau, and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 
optical (op'ti-kal), a. [< optic +-al.] 1. Relat- 
nytoor connected with the science of optics; 


IE.+ n. One of the optimates. 
_. In any flourishing state, 
Whether by King swaid, or by optimate. 
Heywood, Works (ed. Pearson, 1874), VI. 33 


optimates (op-ti-ma’téz), n. pl. [L.,< optimus, 


the best: see optimum.| The Roman aristoc- 


an optimist. Saturday Rer—2. To take the 
most hopeful view of a matter; hold or main- 
tain hopeful views habitually. 
It is pleasant to argue, as I haye thus far argued, the 
optimizing side of the question [of suffrage}. 
Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 160. 


Also spelled optimise. 


racy, including the nobilitas, a large part of the optimum (op’ti-mum), n. [NL., neut. of L. 


equites, and their supporters; hence, an aristoc- 
racy or nobility in general. 

As tothe modeof electing the senate, . . . or optimates 
before mentioned, . . . disposition was made by this new 
law for the reformation of the government. 3 

J. Adams, Works, V. 125. 


After the 7th century the optimates at the head of the 


optimus, optumus, best, very good, superl. (as- 
sociated with bonus, good), < y op in optare, 
choose: see optate.] In bot., one of the three 
cardinal points of temperature —namely that 
point at which the metabolic processes are car- 
ried on with the greatest activity. “The minimum 
or zero point is the point at which the performance is 


tied on or constructed in accordance with the 
lins of opties: as, optical laws; optical instru- 


army were also at the head of the citizens. 


Encyc. Brit., XX. 786. just possible; the optimum point, at which it is carried Lat 
Sn z wy a je 


on with the greatest activity; and the maximum point, at 


8 ninl.—2, Pertaining to vision; optic.—8. optime(op’ti-mé),». [< L. optime, very well (as which it is arrested.” (Vines.) 
Mating i i Dae agen p i date! i ; sati cess has certat 
rgan ee or, studying optics: as, optical writ- optime meren(t-)s, very well deserving), < opti- every yeaa Caa pee ye) praec SE 
ng to aN I. 673.—opticalanomaly. See mus, very good, best: see optimum.) In the He a a pms a), 383. 
Ut the direction Geren through tl ne Soins University of Cambridge, England, one o% ae tion (op’shon), n. [< F. option = Sp. opcion 
lan, te tected by its transmission through ORDS in the second or third grade of honors in math- op pa 0 Pao a optio(n-), choice, free choice, 
oe one emergent parts of the ray are ematies, the wranglers constituting the first option iti choose: see optate.] 1. Choice; 
a Ue cptieal axis of paa uned as thepointin which rank, and the senior and junior optimes the sec- opit N ire ee i 
i a ee any pair of parallel T AAA the ond and third respectively. th TE must proceed from the option of the 
w Untara leng tree” lens. In a double-convex or dou- Al candidates for Classical Honors are first obliged to E HER it sounds like an exile. Bacon. 
ino-convex o po eal center lies within the lens; obtain a place among the Junior Optimés [if not higher] 3 : of choocinwctna see 
i te the curved ak ano:concave lens it is the point —that is to say, in the third class of the three into which 92, The power or liberty of choosing; the right 
je its inthe meniscus aH of the lens is pierced by the the Mathematical Tripos is divided. = o y ss. Or power of choice; the opportunity of electing 
n De ana) beyond the surface wi oRYex it lies outside C. A. Bristed, English University, P. $% p selecting an alternative or one of several 
i Se ltl È yhich is most str ; ; 7 x S ENS : idi 
= ‘boa tnate tess ot the lens is small conpant optimeter (op-tim’e-tér), n. Same as ap/ome- Tines of conduct; the p Oe Ot Ee 
ool Eatin ly proportional ta ot Object and image ter. — 7 ie course of action: Rare at RR aea a 
me Pesan opot Eom atone 0 eneee optimise; v. RRE opne [< F. optimisme = tion; it is at your a ion to = : z 
7 sited er.— Opti le i > optimism (op'ti-mizm), n. 5 te = In the European nations a constantly increasing num- 
et Ras Bei inner appldees aed x Pg. ani — It. ottimismo = G. opinia ber of persons find themselves in r is which 
si taa Uy construe Taction and reflectio i Z NL. optimismus, < L. optimus, optumus, a large option is SON Gives i 
i ct | reflection, or, mus, < NL. optimismus, ) , 3 Jive 
ia Sadon pe al ‘ a antertacial very good, best: see optimum. | i D metant i they will conics thang Srolegomena to Ethics, § 385. 
i ans ge 2eteorolog ensimeter, roperly, the metaphysical doctrine 0 " 
sm Belo ge  -O8Y; square, etc. See the topic that the e universe is the best 3. In Eng. canam Ca me da naw o eia 2 
Liss T of sight. » adv. Asregardssight or of all possible universes. The most care we Hehe ACIN a benefice mthe 5 
he ie a the scieneo peace With or with moments of the doctrine are feo See SATT hate S diocese for one of his own chaplains. 
b, i x C i verse fr = pis 
mate ments; by o areas or the use of elearen this tae and, second, that all of these present- ` 4 (yn stock and other exchanges, a privilege, 
3 tee (op-tigp/ ae. Seo hee al means.—Opti- ed certain imperfections or disadvantages MTR secured by the payment of a certain premium or 
| Mal 1, A" [=E optici tence could not avoid. (b) The doctrine tent Ty consideration, either (1) of calling for the deliv- 
| ats — “Op Person Skille pticien; asop- universe advances on the whole, so as to be GON (2) of making delivery, of a certain spe- 
itis AU inst ne who makes ae the Science tending toward a state in ule indeni pin ciked amount of some particular stock or kind 
G iisip. Sats, O2 sells optical different in its general character Rae of produce, at a specified price, and within spe- 
5 n, ; i i i all eae ae i ind of option is usually 
Or eno. Ll optic + je the indefinite past. This is better cs ‘fred limits of time. The first kind o! 
D gh Ase op Saged in vga A per- Tt is opposed to S which holds; that ma aunt Sede Sy, and the second a put; Cac hoth are SODO 
j th luminosi Udy of optics. is tending to the nothingness Sie rseisnottend- times called futures. 
Ughly ang Of the eyes of animals t° Epicureanism, which holds thai e univ erra] state. SE A wishing; à miin 
erstood by physioloniny ing from any general state to any other generi ane OE istle with a pathetick option : 
sa th Sci. Mo. EVE O° The belief, or disposition to believ®s © T shall conclude this epistle 
Oiler) go oe hatever a RAE goo ‘ i eo ino that men were WISE! ag Def. of Christ (T30), p: 23: 
, care i servat: 
scrutable way, in spite of all o Doa See buyer — Local option See local. 
the contrary. ition that ina spir- —Seller’s 0 tion, See seller. ae a Oreo Choice, tha 
‘The Christian optimism is the rere gnnot find an abso. Preference there is no 


F } i : oose between two or more: as © 

itual world a spiritual being, 45 auch hich his life must freedom to ch K 30. Choice is pE i 
wor K ity, against w. 4 ” Shedd, Homiletics, p. 30. 

lute limit or foreign neona that, on the contrary, all aan awe) choosing, but, by extension, may be the same 


be broken in pieces; D death itself, are he gave him the choice. Preference is 
rent outward limits, and even desta lisation of self. chy the aes termining the choice, and 
the menna to a higher freedom and ee Hegel, p. 217. the state of mind de ng be 
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option 


ondarily the act of choosing. Election emphasizes the 
leaving of some while choosing others. Choice and pref- 
erence may apply to that which is chosen ; the others not. 


optional (op’shon-al), a. and n. [< option + 
-al.] I, a. 1. Left to one’s option or choice; 
depending on choice or preference. 


If to the former the movement was not optional, it was 
the same that the latter chose when it was optional. 
Palfrey. 
2. Leaving something to choice; involving a 
power of choice or option.— Optional writ, in law, 
a writ which commands the defendant to do the thing 
nired, or show the reason why he has not done it: in 
distinction from a peremptory writ, See peremptory. 

II. n. In the colleges of the United States, 
an elective study, or one left to choice; an 
elective. : 

optionally Kop shon-ali), adv. In an optional 
manner; with the privilege of choice. ; 
optogram (op‘té-gram), n. [< Gr. oxr(«de), of 
seeing, + ypáuna, awriting.] A persistent im- 
ago formed on the retina by the bleaching of 
the visual purple. It may be made permanent 
by immediately immersing the retina in a so- 
lution of potash alum. : ; 
optometer (op-tom’e-tér), n. [< Gr. or7(«xdc), 
of seeing, + uérpor, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the refractive powers of the eye. 
Also optimeter. : : 4 
optometry (op-tom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. omr(uide), of 
Seeing, + -verpia, < uérpov, measure. Cf. optom- 
eter.) 1. The measurement of the range of 
yision.—2. The measurement of the visual 
powers in general (including the acuteness of 
the perception of form, of light, and of colors— 
eidoptometry, photoptometry, and chromatop- 
tometry respectively), of the extent of the 
visual field (perioptometry), of the accommo- 
dative and refractive states of the eye (diop- 
tometry), and of the position and movements 
of the eyeball (ophthalmostatometry and oph- 
thalmotropometry). : 
optostriate (opto ata Et), a. [< Gr. orr(uxdc), 
of seeing, + E. striate.] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of the optic thalamus and the striate 
body: as, the optostriate body (the thalamus 
and the corpus striatum taken together). 
pprotype (op'tõ-tīp), n. [< Gr. ómT(wóc), of see- 
ing, + rixoc, type.) A letter of a definite size 
selected as a test for acuteness of vision; a 
test-type, as those of Snellen. 

l opulence (op’i-lens), n. [< F. opulence = Sp. 
rg g. opulencia = It. opulenca, < L. opulentia, 
W riches, wealth, < opulen(t-)s,-opulentus, rich: 

see opulent.) Wealth; riches; affluence. 

There in full opulence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt. 
Swift, Mr. Thomas Snow. 

Barbarous Crete, jewel-thick, 

Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands. 

Tennyson, Maud, xiii. 


=Syn. Opulence, Wealth, Riches, Ajluence. All these 
words imply not only the poseenelon of much property, 
but the possession of it under such circumstances that it 
ean be and is enjoyéd. They seem contrasted not only 
with their opposites, but with the possession of a mode- 
rateamount. Opulence is a dignified and strong word for 
wealth. Wealth and riches may mean the property pos- 
sessed, and riches generally does mean it; the others do 
not. Affluence suggests the flow of wealth to one, and re- 
suli free expenditure for objects of desire. There is 
little difference in the strength of the words. 


opulency (op’ii-len-si), n. [As opulence (see 

=cy).] Same as opulence. 

‘The infinite flatteries that follow youth and opulency. 

hak., T. of À., v. 1. 88, 
lent (op'ū-lent), a. [<F. opulent = Sp. Pg. 

pulen Te: opulen te, opulento, < L. opulen( ae 


‘e frequently opulentus, rich, wealthy, splen- 

id, noble, < ops, power, might, pl. opes, prop- 

ches, wealth. Of. copy.) 1. Wealthy; 
uent; having large means. 

What can you say, to draw 


more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 88. 


Vicar, xix. 


Opuntiaceze 


Opuntian (0-pun’shian), a. and n. 


Opuntiez (6-pun-ti’é-é), n. pl. 
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Pliny as growing.] A genus of cacti, type of 
the tribe Opuntiee in the order Cactacea, hav- 
ing the stamens shorter than the half-ereet pe- 
tals. There are about 200 species, of warmer America, 
with one species 
widely scattered 
throughout the 
Old World, Tliey 
are fleshy herbs, 
shrubby plants, or 
sometimes trees, 
their branches usu- 
ally composed of 
flattened or glo- 
bose joints, with 
hairy tubercles 
which are set with 
sharp spines. They 
bear small scale- 
like leaves on the 
younger branches, 
lateral yellow, red, 
or purple flowers, 
and pear-shaped 
berries. For uses 
and names, see 
cochineal and 
prickly-pear; also 
Indian fig (under 
g2), hedgehog- 
thistle, and tuna. 


a Flowering Branch of Indian Fig (Opuntia 
(0-pun-shi-a’- elgaris). 
zë a, longitudinal section of the 
ROX ees pi issamens A the stigma. 
Jussieu, 1825), < Opuntia + -acew.] A name 
sometimes given to the natural order Cactacew. 
È 1 and [< L. Opun- 
tius, < Opus (Opunt-), < Gr. 'Oroùe ('Orover-), 
Opus, a town of Locris in Greece.] I. a. Re- 
lating to a branch of the ancient Locrians in 
Greece: so called from their chief town Opus. 
II, x. A citizen or native of Opus. 

t - [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), Opuntia + -eœ.] A tribe 
of polypetalous plants of the order Cactacew, 
distinguished by the short calyx-tube, not pro- 
longed beyond the ovary. It contains 4 genera, of 
which Opuntia is the type and only important one, and 
about 250 species, principally American. They are sit 
lent perennials, shrubs or sometimes trees, armed wi 
sharp spines. Their usually lateral and large flowers are 
followed by pear-shaped or roundish berries. See cué un- 
der Opuntia. 


opus (0’pus), n.; pl. opera (op’e-rii). [L., work, 


a work: see opera.] Work; a work, asa literary 
or musical composition (in the latter use often 
abbreviated op.). The published works of 2 musical 
composer are frequently numbered in order for reference: 
as, Op. 23. A single opus may contain two or more num- 
bers: as, Op. 48, No. 3.— Opus Alexandrinum, Alexan- 
drian work: a He of mosaic payement consisting of geo- 
metric figures in black and red tesser on a white ground. 
— Opus araneum, a kind of needlework done in white 
thread, with figures of men, angels, and animals, liturgical 
vessels, etc. Thename is given especially to such work of 
thefourteenth and fifteenth centuries.—Opus filatorium, 


the ancient name for fancy work of all sorts done with 
threads, including drawn and darned embroidery, and all 
kinds of netting and the like; especially, an embroidery in 
thread or colored silk on a fabric of small square meshes, 
sometimes haying a pattern cut out of thin stuff applied 
and edged with needlework.—Opus incertum or opus 
antiquum, masonry formed of small rough stones set ir- 
regularly in mortar, aud in some examples traversed by 
beds of bricks or tiles.— Opus insertum, in masonry, 
regular stonework in which the yertical joints of every 


A. Opus Incertum. B. Opus Lateritium. C. Opus Reticulatum. 


course fall in the middle of the blocks of the courses im- 
mediately aboye and below.— Opus interrasile, decora- 
tion produced by cutting away the ground, leaving the 

attern, or cutting out the pattern, so that the openings 
orm the design.— Opus lateritium, in ancient masonry, 
brickwork or tilework.—Opus mi 1 
opus, a great work ; a literary or artistic work on which 
one spends his best powers. — Opus musiyum, mosaic. 
in rey 
ceeding from the spiritual disposition or condition of 
the Beipleate 

enefits ex opere operantis, 
ing or taking part in them, 
Protestant 
benefit is derived ex 
peal, a work wrought; in scholastic and Roman Cath- 
ered as necessarily and inherently involving the grace of 
the sacrament, ‘Sacramental grace is sai 
- penais theologians to be conferred ex opere operato, 
from the merit 


um or magnum 


pus operantis, literally, the work of the worker; 
theol., the effect of a sacrament considered as pro- 


The doctrine that the sacraments confer 
from the act of the person act- 
is regarded asa distinctively 
ew, in opposition to the doctrine that the 
e operato.— Opus operatum, 


theology, the due celebration of a sacrament, consid- 


d by Roman 
the (sacramental) act performed,’ the sacrament 


ts power from the institution of Christ, and not 
of the minister or recipient. Sacraments 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


- oquassa (o-kwas’i), n. [Amer. Ind.) Thebhe 


me er C 
viii.) aS explaine © Counc! 
above, Meares by well 


the 
Xxy,) a 


FO 


rk i 
an a ve Ao 
ble q Ele of 45 


cum, Sa 
ported fr 


l ze, 
nary mosaic. They ares 
times mottled and veine 
tou gh cement or stucco ita 
he interior of aqueducte 
bone x sonry,— pus tae g 
tesseræ or te A pisces of litte 
than the piece used tinge 
opuscle (6-pus’l), n. ; 
opuscule (9-pus‘kiil), ae 
prise ulo = Pg. opusculo = Tt. opus tess 
L. opusculum, a little work, OTi itty 
opus.) A small work; especially ‘a 
musical work of small size 
opusculum (6-pus’ki-lum),n,+ 


a BRATS 5 DL. opuscula 
LL.: see opuscule.] ` Same as Oia tla (i), 


opus-number (6’pus-num hey 
by which a AAEN work is deta habe 
opus-number of Beethoven's fooni 
nata” is Op. 27, No.2. See opus. a 
opyet, n. See opie. i 


yO literary a 


backed trout, Salmo oquassa. [Rangeley Lats, 
Maine.] 
or! (ôr), conj. [(a) < ME. or, a contracted fom 
of other, outher, auther, < AS. dthor, duther, de. 
ther, ahwether, pron.; orig. the same as citer, 
which, through the obs. var. other®, or is the 
a contracted form: see either, Cf. nor, simi- 
larly related to neither. (b) With the ME. otir, 
or, was merged in early ME. another word, dl: 
the, < AS. oththe, rarely eththa, oththon, o= 
OHG. eddo, odo, MHG. ode, od, also mia y 
tracted compar. suffix, due, as PaO 
association with orig. comparativ Ja, 
wedar = E. whether, ete.), OHG. odar, MED 
oder = Icel. eth, etha = Goth. CU 
Goth. ith (with “breaking” aith-) (ey at 
+ thau, or. Oris much used core vas 
either |. » or (AS. athor orton 0 * iy 
s . (AS. hwether esi 
the), whether... or (AS. MO analen 
’ Either; else; otherwise; 25 A in 
the).] n titute (a) A disjunctive conjunct tis 
A S Seon more words or clauses Cat f oil theat 
in turn is regarded 


as excluding consideratio skill a 
gall! 
or others: as, your ! net 
chance; this road or that. 


or your life; | 
money me correspon 
i ither as i etory correla 
nor, with neither as introdu Ti 
He knew the cause of eve 


of +, or cold, oF mO, 
Were it of hoot, GF qucel 

‘il free him, or fa 

uy “Pletcher (and 


25 


others y 
g rule to Nr, miu 


It is almost a standin: 
ridiculous. 


In a little while t 


Jai 0. 
re not slain to 3g U 
RAEES or gave themselves UP 


“er t 
There may be sev ana i 
ceding one by 0r. p S nady r 
o t he trade. il l ise 

a may enterini ad 
wins ran archaic oF pocti 


Or the bakke if 

yhere is ngh 

“heart, 0” aks i 
much: 


rel] me, 
he in the 


go 
that one WAY Gigon, B 
tana or water. vaio 
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aurum.) In ker., one of the 

metal gold, often represented h 
or, and in engraving conven- 
tionally by dots upon a white 
ground. See tincture, and cuts 


or 


tinctures—the 


Hn 
each Fai are. inet 
at, parti ondemi ry Art of Love. y à yellow col- 
rēb rits: 0 3 E 
oint he meri gree en indirect ques- 
RE or) 


ghe : re ely ore" 


5 


ng the pres- 


neerni under counter-changed and coun- 
ugh rish or no- arte cou 
ts ther ka Ne Earth, iii. 1. ter-compony. 
awl it Theor; vay'lins fly), ent His coat is not in or, 
the jay lit y Nor does the world run yet on wheels 
thi o live or die. with him. eels 


pick i 
£0 pted 0” 1 tind, xv. 883. 
dou Pope, 
bells, 


Jr. 


i ' marriage 
l ATH fantasy, 
»'s Tale, Golden Supper- 
ig yo or more words or 
egarded as. an equiva- 
15 s we say of 2 paroa 
Ty figure with four equa 
are, OF * 


orti, pron. g 

ort, pron. A Middle English form of her (their) 

-or!, [Also in some nouns, and formerly in all, 
-our; < ME. -or, -our, -ur, < OF. -or our i 
later -eur, F. -eur = Sp. Pg. -or = It -ore, < r 
-or (ace. -drem), the terminus of -tor (2 Gr. 
-rop), after an orig. preceding ¢ -sor, forming 
nouns of agent from verbs (rarely directly frorn 
other nouns), as in orator, one who prays or 
speaks, an orator, legislator, one who proposes a 
law, legislator, imperdtor, one who commands. 
an emperor, confessor, one who confesses, rec. 
tor, one who rules, scriptor, one who writes, au 

= = tt hohe 
ditor, one who hears, sendtor, one who isan elder 
or counselor, a senator, ete.] An apparent suf- 
fix, the terminus of the suffix -tor, -sor, of Latin 
origin, forming nouns of agent from verbs, The 
verb is often not directly represented in English, as in 
doctor, rector, lector, orator, victor, monitor, etc., but is com- 
monly existent in -ate2, as in demonstrator, iluminator. 
ilustrator, generator, etc., or in -itel, -itl, as in depositor, 
litor, ete., or without such suffix, as in instructor, actor, 
', ete., the noun in -or being in such instances 

y or optionally interchangeable with a noun in -erl 

as instructor or instructer, ete., but the form in -or being 
generally preferred. Compare -or2. 

-or?, [Also in some nouns, and formerly in all, 
-our; < ME. -or, -our, < OF. -cér, -edur, -eiir, F. 
-cur = Sp. Pg. -ador = It. -atore, < L. -dtér (ace. 
-didrem).) A termination (apparent suffix) of 
Latin origin, contracted through Old French 

n an original Latin -alor. In English it is 

d with -or1, as in emperor, ultimately from Latin im- 

; governor, ultimately from Latin gubernator, etc.; 

, as in laborer, ultimately from Latin laborator; 

r, wtimately from Latin preedicator, etc. It ap- 
-iour, -ior, usually -iour (from OF. -eour), in savior, 


Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iy. 2, 
A Middle English form of your. 


is case expressing 

sentences tence, or herel ya 
fortfment or illustration. ote! 

i ia you, whom if his Bona Le 
strictly speaking, eanan 
there equivalent jn meaning. 
te Si h that was an holy man; 
or elles ono 8 Tale, L 191. 
pest hunter, ny riably either 
me other district 


hiss 
As mol 


e the l 


I ore told. 
an Rob. of Brunne, p. 11. 


sooner than; rather 
(before 


He was of Jyndesay, 


a ro; ere; sC 
ye. Tiis (before this); or long 
ihan: 28, 


ig) he dere churche, 

B e or daye to the der rehe, 

nm r and masse, as ich a monke were. 
oa nea i Piers Plowman (C), viii. 66. 


For so may fall we sall tham fang, 
tham or to-morne at none. 
Aud marre tham Pe ale 1 8. 
se Jookes (nought saying) do a benefice secke, 
{ide thou i one not to lacke o7 long. A 
3 Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 501. 


TI. conj. 1. Before; ere. 
Man, thenke vppon my ryghtwysnes, 


And make a-mendis o that thou dye. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 


-or, [Also in older words -owr; £ ME. -our, -or, 
, LOF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -eur = Sp. Pg. -or =It. 


itheral 
is thes 


r, simi sae thi i , 01 

x the, Mracni menine te a gēre, be cold, olor, odor, smell, < olére, smell, hor- 
rd, olh: Babecs Book (È. E. T. S.), p. 17. ror, shrinking, < horrére, shrink, terror, fear, < 
I, Oh = But or he gaed, he yow'd and vow’d, terrére, make afraid, etc.; or nouns, sometimes 
han at The castle should sweep the ground. conerete, not from verbs, as honor, honos, honor, 
ME. Lammikin (Child's Ballads, IIT. 307). arbor, arbos, a tree, etc.] A suffix of some 
s(QH0 J torts dayes or they set any ordinance on land. nouns of Latin origin, either abstract, as in 


(HG. 6. 
i, 01,8 
ef, and} 
ly, ain 
„a olk 
-a 0k 
lterns 


i Hakluyt’s Voyages, TI. 78. 
lè that marries or he be wise, will die or he thrive. 
aE ae Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 870. 
7 We go to the declarati i é i 

t de on of this psalm, it shall 
ee and ny enient to shew who did write this 
TA bp, Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, vii. 
une than; rather than, 

Now is routhe to 


rede how x x 
1s reuerenced'or the rod noy the red noble 


in arbor, a tree, ete. 
an English formative. 


= It. -ore, < L. -or (neut. 


tive use, 


k ; Piers Plowman (B , XV. 502 
inet the tribute, eo 


send the a a 
pon o1 y Irearages, 
8 Pietteah in their op? Whose remembrance 

Than, -5 


q ior. > o en T Ayr Qi ior. te. 
as Major, MINOT, PT 20r, JUMOY, senior, € 
Briet. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 15. 


not felt or used as an English formative. 
or-. 
= D. oor- = MLG. or- = OHG. 


3 more sl 
i alf, or a hundreth of He 


Yow th 
Oy at, I wot wel w 
Gator Manta te 
liz 
4 le tyne ang the Green Kn: 


Ir ere h assuming the form 

can thus a seeming dup 
times any identical, though j 
aken for orl, pearing unrecognized as a pr 
separate significance in ordea 
other words now obsolete. 


XS. > wor a 
» extra ser.) i. 42. oralt (d/rii), n. [AS. ora. 
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-o7e,< L. -0r, orig. -08, ace. -drem, a suffix forming 
nouns, usually abstract, from verbs in -ére, as 
calor, heat, < calére, be hot, frigor, cold, < fri- 


odor, horror, terror, honor, ete., or concrete, as 
It is not felt or used as 


-ort, [OF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -eur = Sp. Pg. -or 
-US), ace. -orem, ult. 
= E. -er2, the comparative suffix: see -er?.] A 
suffix of Latin origin appearing in compara- 
tives, used in English with a distinct compara- 
as in the adjectives major, minor, Ju- 


nior, senior, prior, but also commonly in nena 
5 


ME. or- -- — OS. or- = OF ries. or- 
[ME. or-, < AS. or- =O Cech ees 


Goth. us-, an accented prefix, orig. identical 


ight (Œ with AS. @ (orig. *ar- = OHG. ar-, er ir-, 
pitten Yer, or e'er dh (Œ E. T. S), 1. 1648. MHG. er- S E. a-, and with the prep. oao 
en nae ontraction ase ever, before... ur = Goth. us, out: see a-l. The same prev, 


3. a isguised in oak- 
AS. @&, appears accented and disguised 11 

v refix -Saxon origin, ap- 

um, q.v.] A prefix of Anglo ren pant 

1, orf, and a few 


Cf. dre.] An Anglo- 


` 
~X 


a 
1, Orach (Atriplex patula) + 2, the inflorescence; a,a male flower; 
» a female flower; c, the fruit with the calyx, i 


colo, < L.oraculum, syncopated oraclum,.a divine 
announcement, a prophecy, a place where such 
were given, < orare, pray: see oration.) 1.In 
class. antiq.: (a) An utterance given by a priest 
or priestess of a god. in the name ot the god 
and, as was believed, by his inspiration, in an- 
swer to a human inquiry, usually respecting 
some future event, as the success of an enter- 
prise or battle, or some proposed line of con- 
duct. Such oracles exerted for centuries a strong influ- 
ence upon the course of human affairs, the belief of both 
the medium and the questioner in their divine inspiration 
being in most cases genuine. The oraclea themselves, 
however, were often ambiguous or at least obscure. The 
prestige of the chief oracular seats of Greece was powerful 
in the promotion of good government and justice. After 
the introduction of Christianity the utterance of oracles 
gradually ceased. It was a common belief of early Chris- 
tians that the oracles actually proceeded from evil spirits. 
Though I am satisfied and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others, 
Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 190. 
(b) The deity who was supposed to give such 
answers to inquiries. 
The oracles are dumb, é 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro' the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 173. 
Oracles are brief and final in their utterances. 
0. W. Holmes, Emerson, iv. 
(c) The place where oracular answers were giv- 
en; the sanctuary, temple, or adytum whence 
the supposed supernatural responses proceed- 
ed. The Greeks surpassed every other nation in both the 
number and the celebrity of their oracles. Those of Zeus at 
Dodona in Epirus, of Apollo at Delphi, and of Trophonius 
near Lebadeia in Bæotia enjoyed the highest reputation, 
Thither comar 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 
yk! Shak., T. of A., V. 1. 222. 
2. Hence, by extension— (a) The communica- 
tions, revelations, or instruction delivered by 
God to or through his prophets: rarely used in 
the singular: as, the oracles of God; the divine 


oracles. Zee ate 
is i . . who receiv e lively oracl give 
are pean ‘Acts vii. 38. 
resume that the law doth speak with all indiffer- 

eneys that the Jaw hath no side-respect to their persons; 
that the law is, as it were, an oracle proceeded from wisdom 
and understanding. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i 10. 


The sanctuary or most holy place in the 
UE in which was deposited the ark of the 
eovenant (1 Ki. vi. 19): sometimes used for the 
temple itself. 

The priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the 


Lord unto his place, into the oracle of the house, to the 


most holy place, even under the wings of the chec are 


came nt? ANd brake all their Sax ' of account. In the laws of Edward ae ; 
Satay at the bottom of the den, Saxon money oaos thexors is conina (c) A source or repository of the divine will 
freret wato hundred ahis heart An- vi. 24, — shillings of the time: nithe Oa that may be consulted or drawn upon. 
p. Yang flaws, egual to 20 Pial of os? God hath now sent his livin ada 
Ponce the lawn ney R Grachsorache (or’ach), n, [Also orrach, and Tato the world to teach his 7 TI; R, i 400, 
Y chatti Sm, formerly arrach; < F. arroche, orach, probni ly wise person, whose opin- 
P a mastik row a cach: see Airiplen.| One 08 sovena 3T An moonman RE EEE 
e that senson iam Nativity, 1. s6. Old Word plants of the genus Airipieh Or ions are of great iene a ate 
M every caren cially A. hortensis, the garden-orac : Sep Daions Lam Sir Oracle, E: 
re with Milton's Remai ile ad moun tain-spinach. Ths on hemispheres: And when I ope my lips let o dog vot Vas i 
Co ns. A. patula, a weed and seaside arope, is also eg 
ever Cn) in all senses ex. ‘The sea-orach, A. littoralis, of the coasts of E Te Doe's Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode. 
10h Cer Which wy i See cut in next ido Te 
» Which is stij] Used a8 a spinach. brach moth,  lepidop- mn 
< Or, < orach. Same as notchweed. = ise saying or an authoritativ 
oe OP. (ang BF.) or terous insect, Hadena at oracle, < OF. (and 4. A w a ae 
Le aurum a SP: oracle (orak), n. K Ape oraculo = It. ora given parsos 


- Qurum, gol 


d: see F.) oracle = Sp. orácu 


tuous. 


oracle 


When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 


Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 74. 
5. Something that is looked upon as an infal- 


lible guide or standard of reference. 
Col. Pray, my lord, what's a clock by your oracle? 


Lord Sp. Faith, I can’t tell; I think my watch runs 
Swift, Polite Conversation, Dial. 1. 


To utter 


upon wheels, 


oraclet (or’a-kl), v. i. [< oracle, n.] 


oracles. 
No more shalt thou by oracling abuse Ten 
The Gentiles. Milton, P. R., i. 455. 


n 


oraclert (or’a-klér), n. One who utters oracles; 


the giver of an oracle or oracular response. 


Pyrrhus, whom the Delphian Oracler 
Deluded by his double-meaning Measures. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
[< ML. oraeularis, < 
L. oraculum, oracle: see oracle.) 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an oracle or ora- 


cles. Hence—(a) Obscure or ambiguous like the oracles 
of pagan deities. (b) Positive; authoritative; not to be 


oracular (6-rak‘i-liir), a. 


gainsaid; wise beyond contradiction. 


O that, whiles we sweate and bleede for the mainte- 
nance of these oracular truths, wee could bee perswaded to 


remit of our heat in the pursuit of opinions. 
Bp. Hall, The Reconciler, Ded. 


(c) Wise as an oracle; expressing opinions with the mys- 
teriousness or dogmatism of an oracle. 


They have Something venerable and oracular in that un- orale (0-ri’lé), n. 


adorned gravity and shortness inthe expression. Pope. 


2. Of or pertaining to one possessing the power 
of delivering oracular or divine messages; pos- 


sessing the power of uttering oracles: as, an orally (0’ral-i), adv. 


oracular tongue. 
His gestures did obey 
The oracular mind that made his features glow. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, i. 59. 


Where, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light-creating God. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 389. 
oracularity (0-rak-ii-lar’i-ti), n. [< oracular + 
-ity.] Oracularness; mysterious dogmatism. 
Now Stanfleld has no mysticism or oracularity about 
him. You can see what he means at once. 

Thackeray, Early and Late Papers, Picture Gossip. 
oracularly (9-rak’i-lir-li), adv. In the manner 
of an oracle; authoritatively; sententiously. 
oracularness (6-rak’i-liir-nes), n. The charac- 

ter of being oracular. : 
oraculoust (ĝ-rak'ŭ-lus), a. [< L. oraculum, an 

oracle: see oracle.] Same as oracular. 
As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they cannot 


hold out long. 
Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 


Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron’s breast. Milton, P. R., iii. 14. 
oraculouslyt (6-rak’ii-lus-li), adv. Same as 
oracularly. 


‘The genius of your blessings hath instructed 
Your tongue oraculously. 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 1. 


oraculousness (6-rak’ii-lus-nes), n. Same as 
oracularness. 
orad (0’rad), adv. [< L. os (or-), the mouth, + 
ad, to.) To or toward the mouth or oral region: 
opposed to aborad. 
orage (F. pron. 6-rizh’), n. [< OF. orage, F. 
orage = Pr. auratge = Sp. oraje, a storm, wind, 
<ore = Pr. Sp. Pg. aura = It. aura, ora, breeze, 
wind, < L. aura, air, breeze, wind, ML. storm, 
tempest: see aura.) 1. A storm; a tempest. 
Cotgrave. [Rare.] 
That orage of faction. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 632. (Davies.) 


2. In organ-building, a stop constructed so as 


_to produce a noise in imitation Of the sound of 
a storm. 


Tagious (0-ra’jus),a. [< F. orageux, stormy, < 
‘age, a storm: see orage.] Stormy; tempes- 
[Rare.] 

M. D'Ivry, whose early life may have been rather ora- 


gious, was yet a gentleman perfectly well conserved. 
x Ti Y, Newcomes, xxxi. 


An obsolete form of orison. 


= a 
to the mouth 


Uttered by the mouth or in words; 
itten: as, oral traditions; oral, 
oral la; 
i reclaimed by oral admonition alone, 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxv. 
cord, and the silent heart— 
tories faithful and more kind 
fo. taph. 


orang (0-rang’), n. 


cf. Pers. nar, a pomegranate. 
lime®, also of Pers. origin.] I, n. 1. The fruit 
of the orange-tree, a large globose berry of eight 
or ten membranous cells, each containing sev- 
eral seeds which are packed in a pulp of fusi- 
form vesicles, distended with an acidulous re- 
freshing juice. There are three principal varieties of 
the orange —the sweet or China orange, Citrus Aurantium 
proper, including the ordinary market sorts; the bitter 
or Seville orange or bigarade, variety Bigaradia, used for 
making marmalade, its peel being specially valued; and 
the bergamot orange, variety Bergamia, classed by some, 
however, as a variety of Citrus Medica (see bergamot}, 1). 
2. A rather low branching evergreen fruit-tree, 
Citrus Aurantium, with greenish-brown bark, el- 
liptical or ovate coriaceous leaves, the petiole 
often winged, and fragrant white flowers. It is 
long-lived and extremely prolific. 
ful, its hard, fine-grained, yellowish wood is valued for 
inlaid work and fine turnery. Its flowers are prized when 
fresh (see ora 
orange) yield neroli-oil and orange-water. The varieties 
of the orange are very numerous, distinguished most ob- 
viously by their fruit. 
whence it 
and Italy, t 
saders, between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. It 
is now cultivated in near] 
Jands, including China an 
nean basin, the West Indies, and the southern borders of 
pen Tuten States, having, indeed, become thoroughly wild 
n Florida. 


orange, Sam 
coolte.— Diphenylamin 
in dyeing. It is the potassium salt of a phenylated acid- 
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The oral language of China has continued the same that 


it is now for thirty centuries. 
J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, i. 2. 
8. Using or concerned with speech only, and 
not writing; communicating instruction, ete., 
by word of mouth; viva voce. [Rare.] 
The influence of simply Oral Teachers rests chiefly in 
the hearts and minds of the Taught. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p, 6, 
4. In <zodl., situated on the same part or side 
of the body as the mouth: opposed to aboral or 


anal.— Oral arms, in acalephs, arm-like appendages of 


the wall of the stomach, which usually projects into folded 
membranes, between which the mouth is situated.— Oral 
aspect. See ambulacral aspect, under ambulacral.— Oral 
cavity, in haustellate insects, the hollow on the lower 
surface of the head, from which the proboscis or sucking- 


mouth protrudes.— Oral contract, disk, evidence, ges- 


tation, cte. See the nouns.—Oral pleading, in law, 


pleading by word of mouth in presence of the judges: su- 


perseded by written pleading in the reign of Edward III, 


— Oral skeleton, in echinoderms, the whole dentary ap- 
See lantern of 
Aristotle, under lantern.— Oral valves, in crinoids, the 
processes of the perisome about the month, projecting over 
the orifice and capable of closing it by coming together 


paratus or hard parts about the mouth. 


like valves.— Oral whiff, a whiff heard during expiration 
from the open mouth, following the cardiac rhythm. 


complete rest in cases of thoracic aneurism, when it may 
be double. When thus appearing during rest, it is of diag- 
nostic value, and is called Drummona’s whiff. 

[ML., neut. of (NL.) oralis, 
of the mouth: see oral.] A veil worn by the 
Pope at solemn pontifical celebrations; the 
fanon. See fanon, 3 (e). 

1. In an oral manner; by 
word of mouth; in words, without writing; vo- 
cally; verbally: as, traditions derived orally 
from ancestors.—2. By means of the mouth; 
through, in, or into the mouth. 


The priest did sacrifice, and orally devour it whole. 
Bp. Hall, Epistles, To Sir T. Challoner. 


“Morphinomania,” by Dr. Seymour J. Starkey, gives a 
striking but quite credible account of the influence of 


the unscientific use of morphia, either subcutaneously o1 
orally. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 219. 


Same as orang-utan. 
[Formerly also or- 


range! (or’anj), n. and a. 


enge; < ME. orenge (= D. oranje = G. orange), < 
OF. orenge, F. orange (= Pr. orange), an accom. 


form (simulating or, < L. aurum, gold, in allu- 


sion to the yellow fruit) for “arenge, < It. aran- 
cia, f., arancio, m. (ML. arangia, also accom. 


aurantia, NL. aurantum, simulating L. aurum, 
gold), orig. with initial n, asin It. dial. naranza, 
naranz = Sp. naranja = Pg. laranja (with orig. 
n changed to /, appar. in simulation of the def. 
art.) = Wall. neranze = MGr. vepdvrtiov, NGr. 
vepávīěų, < Ar. nāranj 
= Pali ndrango = late Skt. ndranga, ndgaranga, 
appar.< Pers. ndranj, narinj, narang, an orange ; 
Cf. lemon and 


When no longer fruit- 
nge-blossoms), and (chiefly those of the bitter 


Its origin is referred to India, 
read to western Asia, thence reaching Spain 
ugh the agency of the Moors and the cru- 


all tropical and subtropical 
Japan, the whole Mediterra- 


The gourde is goode nygh this orenge ysowe, 
Whoos vynes brent maath askes for hem sete. 
Palladius, Wusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 120. 


3. A reddish-yellow color, of which the orange 
is the t, 


2 roundel. — Blenheim orange, a golden-colored variety 
of apple.— Blood-orange, a sweet orange with the pulp 
mottled with crimson and the rind reddish, grown in Malta, 
and hence also called Maltese orange.— Cadmium-or- 
ange, a deep-orange shade of cadmium-yellow.—Clove- 


e.—4, In her., a roundel tenné. See 


eas mandarin orange.— Coolie orange. See 
e-orange, a coal-tar color used 
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ce ee 


It is 
developed in health by exertion, and also appears during 


Hind. ndrangi, narangi 


yellow, ane yes 
olin OO, panty 7 p 
of the genus Gort 
same a helianthin 
range i 
der-orange, 
tese orange 
ange, a smal] 
rind sep 


as mandarin or, 
dyeing, being 
to ee oe 
o light,— ‘ang 
the sodium salt of a 
reddish-orange, A lso 5 
alpha-raphthol orange et trope 
in dyeing, the sodium a ange 
same as mandarin, 6, Tie sue 
and beta-napthol orange #0 Calla 
anthin.— Orange IV. “gm0 
Orange lake. Same 
yoe as diphen an 
Maclura.— Otaheite ere 
dwartn an ornamental plantit qa 
yarting the varietie: s = 
a coal-tar sed ine Se 
ein 
enol. Ip BA 
Quito orange, 


Same ag 
madde 


pontaneous forms. 
Prunus Caroliniana. 
aceous leaves, 


bark, and frait 
leaves are often fatal tyes 
Also called mock-oreape ala 


f 3 x 5 an orange; specif. 

eally 5 being of the reddish-yellow color of the 
orange. 

The ideas of orange colour and azure. 

Yon orange sunset waning slow, 

Tennyson, Move eastward, happy arth, 

Orange bat, Rhinonycteris aurantia: so called from th: 

coloration.— Orange bird, Phonipara zena, a West Inin 

tanager, having an orange breast.— Orange chrome, 

chrome-yellow of a deep-orange shade,— Orange cowry, 


Leek, 


a British geometrid moth, so called 
ange ocher. Same as (b 
under ocher).— Orange paste., Rem ranges 
low, Xanthia citrago, a British mathe inva 
surface, a name given to the glaze 0 
Oriental porceinn aoe ih 
face, without referenci solor, 
clay used in Staffordshire, chiefy iy n 
color, having mixed with it re lin iss — OTAD 
an orange color to the tempered E 
wing, Brephos parthenais, a C aO 
Europe: an English co ee eon noctuid 
i % roceago, 32 
e EAT Potente name.— R 


Bee 


English collectors’ ange hue: 
a mercury vermilion, re a i a 
2 (or’anj), @ ey) acl 
Oranen t OD. Oranje, G. Oranit Mat ey 
principality in France, orig. (yg Narbon, 
the capital of the Cayari, m the pune! ie 
sis.] y Of or pertainng the line of Prost 
i i i France, ja y 
of Orange. in Fran Be 
named from it: ie of 0 ne 
to William III. of Engiane’ 
who was TORRES 
tantism again 
and against E S 5 
pertaining to the >í ae odge; * 2 
angeism: as, an Ora i 
bl Seo Orangema" 
om ade (or-Gn=j80)))™ jada = 
orangeade (or-# Pg. 1 sranja 


* a = Cae on ” 
Sp. nar anjad 1 as in TOM orang 
as orange e 


è ib of the 
r sweetenet made Or sgl 
yee cooling LiQuerey and SY pail 
Orangeade, f vons, with WE 


anges and Le! K i 
at’) io 1; 

orange pal 

pict- 


-zh 
orangeat (or-an 5 
orange, Orange: Se 
candied orange-P 
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ossom i he blos- 2t. A kind of snuff. Davies, i oration 
om); t+ ` ete d sie y E E e z 88 a lame perso 7 
-borin ‘yreaths, eté, 0 aa aea tte eueeze 5 'tis as unbecoming long and narrow, with eighes. Both hands and feet aro 
worn il after orangery as grace after meat, E toes so that th ith bent knucklesand fhort thambs and 
gs0% e f purity’ Farquhar, Love and a Bottfennee Teen fee the palma and soles cannot be pressed flat 
Me ora? it pli r ge-blos8ont, 3t. A perfume. DRA and the fir is iaai Si mi ee feet are Halo 
(be an orana VIDE: fay ji SWAAR rep ESE a brownish-re or thin, though rather long: it is of 
@ i ize 3 Ml aysor, The Daisy. Sire, he was enragé, and Tene his bottle d’Orangerie, where ther irr ey color Orang-ntans live Pye 
J. Orange ee ce ave makes a Man, i1. lent buds or shoot, “Thess and feed on fruits and suceu 
O gee the orange-scale (or anj-skél), Ne Any scale-in- Ptportion to its ‘ie tad =a of the animal is great in 
fee sect which infests the orange 4 formidable ii Fought to bay it proves 


r.— Take new cream 
ler. — +* 
ness, then aag 

` red wine, 4 
h the co. 


nd so being 
Jour 


a. Having 


a. Having 
the orange- 


j tes, 4 
Di 


itl w ; jee 

ort 
a vlore 
of the 


jo seless iron how 

pat remore or orange-flaver. , are 

wt ress Ot Dereon, tn Memoriam, 1xxxiv. 
: e 

handsome W 

e-foweT i] of orange-flowers. 

Same as orange-waler. 


The pineweed, 


American plant 
ke leaves, 


hite-flowered 
ce 


J- 
‘ 
ange-srass 
eric 
TY pranches, 
ei sellow flowers: 
ee eism (or'ānj-izm), Se 
q pn a pE ld; the mainte- 
The P an) are formed to uphold; mainte. 
Ce J ascendancy of Protestantism, an 
ma on to Romanism and Romish influence 
opposi 
ir vil government. É l 
Eat (rin 101), n. An evergreen ru- 


: r) ton)" lu- 
teous shrub of New Zealand, Coprosma 


n. [4 Orange? + -ism.] 


nge lodges (see 


di. i i ee) 
or’anj-legd or -leg’ed), a. Hav 
eter unge-colored as, the orange- 
hobby, Falco vespertinus. ; 
Jily (orʻānj-lili), n. A bulb-bearing 
ilium bulbiferum. See lily. y 

orange-list (or’anj-list), n. A wide baize, dyed 
itrghtcolors, formerly largely exported from 
England to Spain. Drapers Dict. 

Orangeman (or’dnj-man), n.; pl. Orangemen 
(uen). [C Orange? + man.] 1. An Irish Prot- 


orang 
ly, L 


rangemen are e 
mi ie local branches 
A sh empire, as well 


specially prominent in 
called lodges are found 
as In many parts of the 


t- aaa 
ree USK (or anj-musk), n. A species of 


An essential oil ex- 
of the sweet and of 


uge aan 
% used in liqueur-making and 


op ler o 
Rete 


Mange. y 

iè (or'ànj-pë 

Ot the Cura PE), % A youne unri 
tnial = uraçao orange, ail Patton 


for flavoring 


the ae rind of an 
one a Bi Specifically, 
Wats 8 y hen dried and 
jand for f techie, also in pud- 

Jne toring many articles 


© 1s also a scented 


A kind of 


A shi 

ao or vessel em- 

Sce Hydrastis, 
oran 

=Ty.] 


{half a pint OT: 


er parities a700). (Ware) orange-tawny (or'ānj-tå”ni), n. and a 
ast! 8 


rantii. 788 Aspidiotus au- 0 
ange-skin (or’anj-skin), n. 
of the skin, observed chie 
fants. 


7a 


_ An orange hue 
fly in newly born in- 


Wie 


A color between yellow and brown; a dull-or- 


ange color. 
A fruit... of colour between orange-tawny and sear- 
let. $ Bacon, New Atlantia, 
TI. a. Of a dull-orange color; partaking of 
yellow and brown in color. H 
The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill. s 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 129, 


‘they say ... that usurers should ha 


l J ve orange-tawny 
bonnets because they do judaize s sd 


Bacon, Usury. 

; Thou scum of man, 

Uncivil, orange-tawney-coated clerk. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3, 
orange-thorn (or’anj-thorn), n. Any plant of 
the two or three species of the Australian ge- 
nus Citriobatus, of the order Pittosporea. They 
are evergreen shrubs, with tough-skinned orange-colored 
in inch and a half in diameter, eaten by the na- 
tives. Also called native orange. 


orange-tip (or’dnj-tip), n. In entom., one of 
several butterflies whose wings are tipped with 
orange. 
orange-watert (or’anj-wa’tér), n. A favorite 
perfume formerly made by distilling orange- 
blossoms with sweet wine or other spirit. 
He sent her two bottles of orange-water by his page. 
Copley, Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614). - (Nares.) 
orange-wife (or’anj-wif), n. A woman who 
sells oranges. 
You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 78. 
orange-woman (or'ānj-wùm”an), n. Same as 
orange-wife. 
orangite (or’anj-it), n. [€orangel + -ite?.] An 
orange-colored variety of the rare thorium sili- 
cate called thorite, from near Brevig in} 
orang-utan, orang-outang (0-rang 
-6-tang), n. [In the second form < F. orang-ou- 
tang (= Pg. orangotango = D. orangoutang = G. 
Sw. Dan. orangutang), with the second element 
conformed in final elements to the first; prop. 
orang-utan (= Sp. orangután), < Malay orang- 
ūtan, lit. man of the woods, < orang, man, + 
ütan, hūtan, woods, wilderness, wild.] An an- 
thropoid ape of the family Simiidw; the mias, 
Simia satyrus. It inhabits wooded lowlands of Bor- 
neo and Sumatra. The male attains a stature of 4 feet 
or a trifle more, with a reach of the arms of above 7} feet. 
The relative proportions of the arms 


(Simia satyrus )- 


and legs are thus 


s antagonist. 

rant (õ'rant), 
Vo TA 

( o-ran’té KK L. oran 
See oration.) 1, I 

an attitude of pra 

gures are commonly ¢ 


Also orang. 
n.; pl. orants, or, as L., orantes 

(t-)s, ppr. of orare, pray: 
n ane, art, a female figure in 
er; a female adorant. Snch 
listinguished or indicated by the 


Orant and Adorants in pre of Persephone and Demeter. 
(Votive relief from Eleusis, in the Cabinet Pou 


alts, Paris.) 


raising of the hand and arm or forearm, with the palm out- 
ward, as well as by the smaller size of the orants when 
divinities also are represented. 


2. In carly Christian art, a female figure stand- 
ing with arms outspread or slightly raised in 
prayer, symbolizing the church as engaged in 
adoration and intercession. Such figures are fre- 


quently found as paintings in the Catacombs, and some 
have been regarded as representations of the Virgin Mary. 


orarion (6-ra’ri-on), n.; pl. oraria (-i). [LGr. 
apaptov, a stole: see orariuml.] Inthe Gr. Ch., 
the deacon’s stole, as distinguished from the 
epitrachelion or priest’s stole. It is worn over 
the left shoulder, and is somewhat wider than 
the Western stole. 
orarium! (6-ra‘ri-um), n.; pl. oraria (-i). [L.. a 
napkin, handkerchief, LL. as in defs. (> MGr. 
Gpapiov), a stole, ete., < os (or-), the mouth: see 
oral.) 1. In classical antiq.: (a) A handker- 
chief. (b) A handkerchief or scarf used in wav- 
ing applause in the cireus.—2, A stole: re- 
placed in the Western Church by the name stola 
aboutthe ninth century. See erarion and stole. 
—8, A scarf affixed to the crozier, in use as 
early as the thirteenth century. 
orarium?(6-ra‘ri-um),7. [ML.,< L. orare, pray: 
see oration.) A Latin hook of private prayer, 
especially that issued in England under Henry 
VIII. in 1546, or the one published under Eliza- 
beth in 1560. : : 
orary (or’a-ri), n.; pl. oraries (-riz). [< L. ora- 
rium, q. Y.) Same as orarium}, 
ora serrata (0’rii se-rā'tä). [NL.: L. ora, edge; 
serrata, fem. of serratus, saw-shaped, serrated: 
see serrated.] The indented edge of the ner- 
yous portion of the retina. 
orate (0’rat), v. i; Ee and pp. orated, ppr. 
orating. [In form < L. oratus, pp. of orare (> 
It. orare = Sp. Pg. orar), pray, speak; but in 
fact humorously formed from oration, orator, 
after the analogy of indicate, indicator, ete., il- 
lustrate, illustrator, ete.: see oration.] Tomake 
an oration; talk loftily; harangue. [Recent 
and used humorously or contomntuona y U 
be measured by their capacity to at 
a Eee De tine aud orate on any tonia that schan & 
be uppermost. ee : : wt ee 
atres (d-ra’té fra trez). +, pray, 
orato a : orate, 2d pers. pl. pres. impy. of orare, 
ray; fratres, VOC. pl. of frater, brother: see 
Frater] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the celebrant’s 
exhortation to the people, asking Fher to pa 
that the eucharistic sacrifice about to be o if i 
by him and them may be acceptable A A wets : 
The orate fratres isso called from its first two wo! y 


ij m and the laya- 
Tt succeeds the offertory antay the Lord re- 


5 Pi a: eye 
io (ō-rā'shiô), 7.3 pl. orationes (6-ra-shi-07- 
oa fi gee ae .] Inliturgiology, a prayer, 


Orang-utan specially a collect; in the plural, post-com- 
very different from those ota ee ie arasat the Sia prayers corresponding in mmber tote 
the reach of the arma are 42 tye grond whea ie apea; collects: aaa ee 
stands erect. This attitude is difieols “imal is most at Asterain K F. oration (OF 
Rama in ees wire egies TE fne ands OAID (CAS ign, de Y) = SP 
walking on level ground it ey by the long arms, much S OS š 


to the ground, and swings 
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oration 4138 
= Pg oração = It. orazione, < L. oratio(n-), a oratorical (or-ñ-tor'i-kal), a. [< oratorie + -al.] 
= speaking, speech, harangue, eloquence, prose, Pertaining to an orator or to orato rhetori- 
= in LL. a prayer, < orare, speak, treat, argue, cal; becoming, befitting, or necessary to an 
plead, pray, bescech, < os (or-), the mouth: see orator: as, oratorical flourishes; to speak in an 
oral, tf adorel, exorable, orator, orant, ete., oratorical way. 


Fach man has a faculty, : oetical faculty, or an ora- 
torical faculty, which special e ucation improves to a cer- 
tain extent. H. Spencer, Prin, of Biology, § 67, 


from the same L. verb.] 1. A formal speech 
or discourse; an eloquent or weighty address. 
The word is now appued chtony po aone pronon Bord 
on special occasions, as à funeral oration, an oration on ; REN VORI 3 
ann Vaan ota., and to academic declamations, DEMO: ii-tor’i-kal-i), adv. 
Upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon porical TaN 
his throne, and made an oration unto them, Acts xii. 21. oratorio (or-ñ-tō 
Orations are pleadings, speeches of counsel, laudatives, 
invectives, apologies, reprehensions, orations of formality 
ceremony, and the like. 
= TAA Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 140. 
2}. A prayer; supplication; petition. 
Finding not onely by his speeches and letters, but by 
the pitifull oration of a Penge ning babaon <. that 
aire began now to threaten him destruction. 
pany beeen Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
8. Noise; uproar. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.J— 
Olynthiac orations. See Olynthiac.= Syn. 1. Address, 
Harangue, etc. See speech. 7 2 
orationt (6-ra’shon), v. i [< oration, n.] To 
make an address; deliver a speech. Donne, 
Hist. Septuagint. 
orationert (6-ra’shon-tr), n. One who presents 


In an ora- 


i-0),. [< It. oratorio, < LL. 
oratorium, x place of prayer, an oratory or a 
chapel. The name was originally given to 
sacred musical works because they were first 

erformed in the oratory of the church of Sta, 
Maria in Vallicella, under the patronage of 
Philip Neri: see oratory.] 1. A place of wor- 
ship; a chapel; an oratory.—2. A form of ex- 
tended musical composition, more or less dra- 
matic in character, based upon a religious (or 
occasionally a heroic) theme, and intended to 
be performed without dramatic action and sce- 
nery. The modern oratorio and opera both date from the 
musical revolution in Italy, about 1600, and were originally 
indistinguishable from each other, except that one wa 
cred and the other secular in subject. Both em ployed the 
same musical means, such as recitatives, arias, duets, cho- 


a supplication or petition; a petitioner. 


bedesmen of your realm of England 
Submission of the Clergy to y 
[Hist. Church of Eng., ìi., note). 


orationes, n. Plural of oratio. 
oratiuncle (6-ra-shi-ung’k1), n. 
cula, dim. of oratio(n-), a speech, oration: see 
oration,] A brief oration. [Rare.] 
One or other of the two had risen, and in a short, plain, 


unyarnished oratiuncle, told the company that the thing 
must be done. Noctes Ambrosian, Sept., 1832. 


orator (or’a-tor), n. [Formerly also oratour ; < 
ME. oratour, < OF. oratour, F. orateur = Pr. 


Sp. Pg. orador = It. oratore, < L. orator, a 
spokesman, speaker, orator, pleader, prayer, 
< orare, speak, plead, pray: see oration.] 1. 
A public speaker; one who delivers an oration; 
a person who pronounces a discourse publicly 
‘on some special occasion; a pleader or lawyer. 

For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away 
from Jerusalem and from Judah . . . thehonourable man, 


and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the elo- 
quent orator, Isa. iii. 1, 3. 


A certain orator named Tertullus, who informed the goy- 
ernor against Paul. Acts xxiv. 1. 
2. An eloquent publie speaker; one who is 
skilled as a speaker; an eloquent man: as, he 
writes and reasons well, but is no orator. 

I came not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 
Tam no orator, as Brutus is. Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 221. 
3. A spokesman; an advocate; a defender; one 
who defends by pleading; 

favor of a person or a cause. 
z Henry [VITI] deputes a Bishop to be resident ‘‘as our 
orator” at Rome. Oliphant, New English, I. 389. 
Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator. 

Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 10. 


a I must go live with him; 
And I will prove so good an orator 
In your behalf that you again shall gain him, 
k Beau. and Fl, Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 


er; one who offers a prayer or petition. 
k esechyth your hyghness your re and trew 
nuall servant and oratour, WONS Parei 

- Paston Letters, III. 75. 
anan, rator, John Careless, the most unprofit- 
an € E 3 
in Bradf Letters (ParkerSoc., 1843), IT. 241. 


cer of English universities: see the 


o is the voice of the Senate upon all 
J letters in the name of the 
s, and has charge of all writ- 

o him by the Chancellor. 


University Calendar. 


sp 
rul 


We, your most humble subjects, daily orationers, and 
Henry VIII. (R. W. Dixon's 


[K L. oratiun- 


oratoriouslyt (or-ñ-tō’ri-us-li), adv. 
torical or rhetorical manner. 
oratorize (or’a-tor-iz), v. 7.; pret. and pp. ora- 
torized, ppr. oratorizing. [< orator + -ize.] To 
Th law, the plaintiff or petitioner in a bill or act the orator; harangue like an orator. Also 
ration in chaneery.— 5+. An orationer; a Spelled oratorise. [Rare or colloq.] 


oratory (or’a-t6-ri), a. and n. 
toire = Sp. 
belonging to an orator, < orator, an orator: see 
orator. 
< L. oratoria (se. ar(t-)s, art), the orator’s art, 
oratory, fem. of oratorius, of or belonging to an 
orator. j 

< OF. oratoire, F.oratoire = Sp. Pg. It. oratorio,< 
LL. oratorium, a place of prayer (ML. and Rom. 
a chapel, oratorio, etc.: see oratorio), neut. of 
L. oratorius, of or belonging to an orator (or to 
praying): see above.] Th 

oratory style. 


ruses, instrumental accompaniments and passages, and at 
first even dancing also (for which see opera), and both 
dramatically presented. But before 1700, particul: 
Germany, the oratorio began to be clearly diff 
from the opera, in the relinquishment of dramatic action 
and accessories, though not usually of dramatic personifi- 
cation, in the more serious and reflective treatment of both 
arias and choruses, and in the freer use throughout of con- 
trapuntal resources. The oratorio, therefore, came to De- 
long essentially to the class concert music, with more or 
less of the qualities of church music. The true oratorio 
style has never been popular in either Italy or France, but 
has had a remarkable development in hoth Germany and 
England. The strong predilection which existed before 
1600 for passion-plays led in Germany directly to the culti- 
vation of what is called the passion-oratorio or passion- 
music, the theme being the passion and death of Christ, and 
the whole work being conceived from a decidedly liturgi- 
cal standpoint. The most famous example of this style is 
the ‘‘Passion according to St. Matthew” of J. S. Bach. In 
England the works of Handel in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century initiated an interest in the concert oratorio 
which has been constant and wide-spread. The method of 
treatment of the English oratorio has varied considerably, 
from the epic and contemplative to the representative and 
dramatic, with more or less of the lyrical intermingled. 
While the oratorio style in general has seldom attained 
to the passionate intensity and complexity of the opera, 
it has outstripped the latter in the expression of tho lofty 
spiritual emotions connected with religious thought. Its 
independence of theatrical limitations has made possible 
a far more free and elaborate handling of the chorus as a 
separate artistic means, so that most oratorios are essen- 
tially choral works. The oratorio has never occupied the 
same position of social importance as the opera, but it 
has perhaps contributed more to the world’s store of new 
artistic conceptions. 
8. The words or text of an oratorio: an ora- 


torio libretto. 


one who argues in oratorioust (or-d-t0’ri-us), a. [< L. oratorius: 


see oratory, a.] Oratorical; rhetorical. 


Here itis . . . gentlemen and scholars bring their es- 
says, poems, translations, and other oratorious productions 
upon a thousand curious subjects. Evelyn, To Pepys. 


In an ora- 


The same hands 
That yesterday to hear me concionate 
And oratorize rung shrill plaudits forth. oe 
Webster, Appius and Virginia, v. 3. 


In this order they reached the magistrate’s house; the 


chairmen trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. Pickwick 
oratorising, and the crowd shouting. 


Dickens, Pickwick, xxiv. 
{I. a. = F. ora- 
Pg. It. oratorio, < L. oratorius, of or 


- n, (4) In def. 1 = Sp. Pg. It. oratoria, 


(b) In def. 4, < ME. oratory, oratorye, 


„t a. Oratoric: as, an 
E. Phillips, 1706. 
II, n. 1. The art of an orator; the art of 
king well, or of speaking according to the 
of rhetoric, in order to please or persuade; 
eart of public speaking. The three princi- 
bra s of this art are deliberative, epidic- 
>, ani ialoratory. See epidictic.—2. Ex- 
cise of eloquence; eloquent language; elo- 
€ all his oratory was spent in vain. 


i gri Collection, Haridwar 


orb 
Unutterab] w Sig 
Inspired ei Which (Us now 
Than loude t Wing'd toes reat 
an loudest orator, forh one Daye 
Y. en With ror 
i 
c 5 
fet haih Prevail wit 
a Woman's k 


‘ r5 Supplicay: 
mg or petitioni t Kno tl 

Che prettie lan : 
dammes comfort. 
4: Pl. orato 
Worship, 
of prayer; 
memoria o 
church, us 
of the sa n 
0 a ents 
small chapel for reli zi a 
entire: College, molting 5 

oman Catholic Chure 
ton iy 4 
which mass may be sate m mineg ti : 
for prayer only, pare tt 

He estwar 
ard hath 
Don make an auter a 


r martyr 
d for private 


Every one of the 
in them. ne 

And afterwarde: 
to sey her deuoci 
same place, 
Oratory of our L 
monly called the Oratory Jesus 
of priests founded in Paris in 
the time of the revolution, : 
the Oratory of the T il 
1852.— Oratory of St, 
religious order founded : 

©: so named froma cha pel } i 
an oratory. t is on ne 
no vows. Its chief feat lenis Sea 
founded in FE 
ship of former members of th 

he 4 

1 and 2, Oratory, Rhetoric, Elo a 
tory is the i 


composing discu 

n form. Eretini 

ry of the art of spea, 

nally applicable tothe 
houghts, Hla 

expression fer 

the effect de 


the manner of sp 
Ing 
pre 
quene i 
the highest power of Speech in producing 
sired, es 
the will 


England, ii. 9. 
oratrix (or’d-triks), n. [< L. oratriz, she thst 
speaks or prays, fem. of orator, one who speaks 
or prays: see orator. Cf. oratress.] 1, A female 
orator. ae Ds 
i wi y e: this is my oralriz. 
I fight not with my tone (py Soliman and Bs 
2. In law, a female petitioner or female plain: 
tiff in a bill in chancery. f ( 
orb! (ôrb), n. [< F. orbe = Sp. Peta 
L. orbis, a circle, wheel, disk, nao al 
the sun or moon, ete.] 1. A cire abt 
surface, track, path, or Coma oa abel 
ring; also, that which is circular, 
as, the or) of the moon. — 
T serve the fairy qu a 
To dew her orbs mno N. Do iL 
He hasted, and opposed the 
Of tenfold adamant, h 
A vast circumference. iy 
2. A sphere or spheroidal bod 7 j 
What a hell a wirtie H 
In the small orb E Povera Col 


rocky orb 
J8 shield, 


pL, 


1 
aveni i] o 
mi brosial on 
er-bells and am each other spel 
ches leaning ON Tenny E lý 
e neavel 


Cluster’d flow: 
Of rich fruit-bun 


one O 

Hence—38. The earth o ome a 
bodies; in particular, bet, 
There’s not the smallest ori 0 
But in his motion like 


anO 
4. The eye; an 
spheroidal shape, ag 


5 
its luminous prilliancy doth le 
[Rhetorical-] jn your dark 07 (tes me 
ny es, i j 
Bi itor mappy PO awd a 
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These eyes that find no deir oti A y 
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path aue 5 


'o find thy piercing 
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5. A hollow globe; sre 8 
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pods having an orbicular shell, re 
the family Orbiculide. 
orbicular (6r-bik’t 
bicular = F. orbiculai 
It. orbi 


placed was called sg SUL 
and 7. [< ME, or- 
Sp. Pg. orbieular = 
< LL. orbicularis, cir- 


to Þe 


ormer guides, 
jii, 13. 146. 


i 


my f 
a, and C+ 
' 


Ca 


dare, orbicolare, 


Te $ cular (applied to a plant), < L. orbicul 
ving in Hee spruch in him disk: see orbicle.] I. a. 1, ‘Having ta atte 
S F bi i ee 
asand OP excludes, | taster, iv.6. of an orb or orbit; spherical; circular: ae 
choice Vp, Jonson fs coidal; round. sae 
he utmost or ii. 1029. 


Milton, P- Dar 


ped are seen, 


Next it beth borne up vynes best of preef, 


id. Upbounde, orbicular, and turnede rounde. 


», congo! jusky queen. -2o Palladius, Busbondrie (E BETS: ), p. 69. 
pout their ope, Dunciad, iv. 79. = 5 r Various forms 
stance That roll'd orbicular, and turn’d to stars. 
ane Cireumst Milton, P. L., iii. 7 
ng 3 „ P. L., iii. 718. 
m ono fi gd law- Palace of Art. Orbicular as the disk of a planet. 3 


De Quincey. 


2. Rounded; complete; perfect. 
$ Complete and crbicular in its delineation of human 
frailty. De Quincey, Greek Tragedy, 
3. In entom., having a regularly rounded sur- 
face and bordered by a circular margin: as, the 


’ royal rega 
s part of roya T Lane 
symbol of aA 
in a Pompe 
; edt and also in sculp- 


in which the astro- 


e witht or of a house is orbicular pronotum of a beetle.— 
a plane cusps of thehouses 4. In bot., having the shape of a N 
corbs of the CMD vary iron 7 flat body with a nearly circular h 
toat, Tho giferent plane y j 


se of the outline: as, an orbicular leaf. Also 


orbiculale.—Orbicular bone. See os 
orbiculare, under o31.—Orbicular liga- 
ment. See liyament.— Orbicular mus- 


cle. See sphincter. —Orhicular process, 
See incus (a). 


R 10! 5 
es, th See boss}, 5. 


fb 
s Jo 


(orb) 


he 
geasa 


: nd Justice then TI, 2. In entom., a circular mark eae 
turn tomen or spot nearly always found on bicwatay with 
rainbows on, Nativity, 1. 143. the anterior wings of the noctuid Orbicular Leaf. 


Addison. moths. Ttis situated a little inside the center, between 


the posterior line and the median shade. Also called or- 
bicular spot and discal spot, 


orbicularis (ôr bik-W-la’ris), n.; pl. orbiculares 
(-véz). [NL.: see orbicular.] In anat., a mus- 
cle surrounding an orifice, as that of the mouth 
or eyelids; a sphincter.—Orbicularis ani, the 
sphincter of the anus.—Orbicularis oris, an elliptical 
e swrounding the mouth, and forming the fleshy 
s of t ips. Also called oral sphincter, constrictor 
labiorum, basiator, oscularis, and kissing-muscle, See cut 
under musele.—Orbicularis palpebrarum, a broad thin 
e surrounding the eye, immediately beneath the 
: one of the grief-museles of Darwin. See cut under 
l —Orbicularis panniculi, the orbicular muscle 
of the panniculus carnosus of some animals, as the hedge- 
hog, being fibers of the panniculus circularly disposed to 
form a kind of sphincter for the whole body, so that the 
animal can roll itself up like a ball. R Š 
orbicularly (ôr-bik'ū-lär-li), adv. Spherically; 
circularly. 3 ot $ 
Oxford orbicularness (ôr-bik'ū-lär-nes), n. The state 
; of being orbicular; sphericity. f 
orbiculate (ôr-bik'ū-lāt), a. [= It. orbiculato, 
orbicolaio, L. orbiculatus, circular, < orbiculus, 
a small disk: see orbicle.J 1. Made or being 
in the form of an orb, orbit, or orbicle; orbicu- 
lar.—2. In bot., same as orbicular. : 
orbiculated (6r-bik’a-li-ted), a. [< orbiculate 
+ -cd2.] Same as orbiculate. F 
orbiculately (6r-bik’i-lat-li), adv. In an orbie- 
ulate manner; in orbiculate shape. >A 
orbiculation (ôr-bik-ŭ-lā'shọn), m. [< orbicu- 
late + -ion.} The state of being orbiculate. 


ed with gold. 


vere orb 
aa roll as an orb: 


e wheels SAAVA 
Ty a as nacirelo; 


used 


thousand vagrancies 
ch-Government, Í. 1. 


to a cl oe 

become : an i 
E ppearance, Or qualities oi 
Tout the space of a circle 
[Rare.] 


Free § 
That th 


abi (òrb), aand x. [L OF, orbe, bereft, blind, 
lnk, D. orbus, bereft, bereaved, deprived: 
seopkan.] I, a. Bereaved, especially of ehil- 
tren, Bp, Andrews, Sermons, I. 59. 
I» A blank window or panel. 
Ghsary. 
batet (Gr’bat), a. [< L. orbatus, pp. of or- 
ure) It. orbare), bereave, < orbus, bereft: see 
a Bereaved; fatherless; childless. Maun- 
cr, 
maton} ((r-bi’shon), nı [< L. orbatio(n-), a 
“eS orbare, bereave, deprive: see 
min] Privation of parents or children, or 
m general; bereavement. 


How di ae 3 A 
Soll ap teased mothers wring their hands for 


Bp. Hall, Elijah Cursi the Childr 
ated (ana), i. , Elij rsing the Children. 
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orbitelar 


as Wo sa 

TE God within him light hia oe 
nd seer to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orlite heaven] “wise, 


Tenryzm, In M emoriam, ixxxvii. 
the bony cavity of the 


8. In anat ü 

. Mite and zo6l, 
skull which contains’ 
ae eye; the eye-sock- 
et. In man the orbi 
are a pair of qladi 
pyramidal cavities com. 
pletely surrounded by 
bone, and separated from 
though communicating 
with the cranial cavity 
and the nasal and tempo- 
ral fosse, and opening for- 
ward upon the face, with 
the apex at the optic fora- 
men where the optic nerve 
enters. Seven bones enter 
into the formation of each 
orbit, the frontal, sphe- 
noid, ethmoid, maxillary, 
palatal, lacrymal, and ma- 
lar, of which the first- 
named three are common 
to both orbits, Each or- 
bit communicates with 
surrounding cavities by 
several openings, the prin- 
cipal of which are—with 
the cranial cavity by the 
optic foramen and sphe- 
noidal fissure; with the 
nasal fosse by the lacry- 
mal canal; with the tem- 


oral and zygomatic fossa i i its si 
ie the sphenomaxillary Fey erie aE BEATA) 
fissure; with ethmoidal larger view o entering into 
parts by the anterior and $t$ composition, a, alisphenoid; /, 
ta 


frontal; 
of ethmoid; 


posterior ethmoidal fo- 
ramina; and with the face 
by supra-orbital, infra-or- 
bital, extra-orbital, and 
malar foramina. The orbit 
contains the eye and its 
associate muscular, vascu- 
i glandular, sustentacular, mucous, and nervous struc- 
ures. 
4. In ornith., the orbita, or cireumorbital re- 
gion of a bird’s head; the skin of the eyelids 
and adjoining portarmi In entom., the border 
surrounding the compound eye of an insect, 
especially when it forms a raised ring, or dif- 
fers in color or texture from the rest of the head. 
In Diptera the different parts of this border are distin- 
guished as the anterior or facial orbit, the inferior or genal, 
the posterior or occipital, the superior or vertical, and the 
frontal, according to the regions of the head of which they 
form apart. When not otherwise stated, orbit generally 
means the inner margin of the eye, or that formed by the 
epicranium.— Equation of the orbit. See equation.— 
Inclination of an orbit. See inclination.— Orbits of 
the ocelli, those portions of the surface of the head im- 
mediately surrounding the ocelli or simple eyes. 


biter (-té). 


z, 05 planum 


i, OT- 


the cireumorbital 


anat., of or pert 


“/13_da Š orbitar or orbitary ; 
tty rounds aa 1. Having the form of an Orbiculide (6r-bi-kii’li-de), 1. pl. INES Or- zie, 
metimes seular; orbicular, bicula + -id@.] A family of brachiomo gii Ypi- orbit 
ia pegea i inge ri fied by th Orbicula. ‘oy, 1844. 
45 they cyes their ager ied D e genus ( y 
neme aha to tho spheres ROTA me orbit (orbit) yn. [<E. orbite = Sp. órbita (anat.) ne 
Mieretearh, Shake Tee Hed = Pg. It.orbita,< L. orbita, the track of awheel,a af the orbit. Orbital 
arth, Shak., Lover's C Sa >œ =Pg. It. i 5 i ) 3 ‘ | 
That orbed mata k., Lover's Complaint, 1. 25. rut, hence any track, course, or path, an impre esterior internar, 
Whom mortals ca the Mas wre laden, sion or mark, a circuit or orbit, as of the moons 
i iting th cxennag € Moon. Shelley, Cloud. < orbis, a circle, ring, wheel, ete.: see oe ali z 
“ne, rounded aaa ofacirele; round- 1, Track; course; path, especially a pat sie mok—Orbital cony : 
balanced tite, perfect; complete. that in a cirele or an ellipse, which returns n ) (wn ae ee, ur der gyrus s) 
9 Now? Would revolve between the itself; specifically, in asiron., the path of ap an the groove Of be folded or 
S rene! but not antagonis- et or comet; the curve-line which a padon oc its handie.— Orbital 
fish), n, » Fireside Travels, p. 3. serihes in its periodical revolution ronn ite See craniometry. 
'S, of 


A fish, Chetodon or evolution: as, the or 


nos oe Com) 


y x nerve, any 
ngin Bast mi essed suborbicular of Jupiter or Mercury. The omits of the a yal specifical 
bik) NETS Ephip- elliptical, having the sua Fp OO ay that a straight tie bese fossa, or ma- 
a. KL ; moyenS z to the center of any on fissure, and : 
ew Or pee. ; the center of the sun to the í z lary nerte.— ; 
es ony Riets, civeular, < or- OF hem termed te radius water, wars eg, ar ranches. cl ah peo he etanoli 
oe i Pherical ; rounded; areas in equal ae AS eres of their man late Coh inman, butnot usualy in other animala forr S 
€ body = the planetary revolutior a epler’s laws wall of the orbit. (0) The hori- 
Prom tenderin S orbick frame ` deans ori ne actions nett anes Pees another sotal or ia ot the frontal bone on both sides athe mat ; 
ig became. (see lawl). e attrac se the orbits to under- t of the orbit.— Orbital process, ‘i poi y, a 
ii Bacon, Pan or Nature, slightly derange these awe tates too, morain eui RT ate-bone Ls nit, enters to 8 aight E E a 
rst, mls bic + -al.] Same orbits, having their respective primariesio TEA, are also formation in a vein external paN 
» eid, iii, 658 e ‘The parabolic and hyperbolic paths of Cont. quanti- OTDI 
(=F. orbi PA Seo The elements of an aon for the time are 
Orbiculus as seule (in bot.) ties by which its position and magnitu centricity, the f 
isk: ger mall disk, dim. determined, such as the major, Aination of the plane to orbit +-ary 
e or A smali longitude of the node and the ine he perihelion. Inthe Pg. bil ats 
the ecliptic, and the longitude of the Piss: eccentric or  pecificall ee 
coo otng boys do bi ancient astronomy the orbit of a plane T f thers 
ta (i, g: Pletcher y Shells, © blow the deferent of its epicycle. pall Eaten 
in ig) 2 Sts Trin 2. A small orb, globe, or Da = 
mph on Earth. <- + 3 A in the fair; 
n [N = it [ambition] 
le] N Wee ibn ordiculus Attend. and yor doe reclaim a * eung, Satires Y. 
S oS) uct a finger, “r. Oung; > 
genus of brachi o- Or Toll the lucid orbit of an eye z 


Orbitelariz 


“Orbitelarie (ér-Dbit-o-la’ri-é) 
(Thorell, 1869), < L. orbis, a cirel 
a web: see toil?, 


ne pl. 


comprisin 
shaped webs. 


pront uniformity. 


orb-webs. Seo Pachygnatha. 
orbitelarian (ôr”bi-tē-lāã’ri-an), a. 
orbitele + -arian.] I. a. Orbitelar. 
II, n. An orbitele. : 
orbitele (6r’bi-tél), n. [< NL. Orbitela, a vari- 
ant of Orbitelarie.] A spinning-spider of the 
division Orbitelarie, as an epeirid or garden- 
spider; an orb-weaver. 
orbitelous (6r-bi-té/lus), a. [< orbitéle + -ous.] 
Orbitelar. 


and ». [< 


+ Gr. eldoc, form, + -al.) Orbital in form; or- 


biculate.—Orbitoidal limestone, 2 member of the 
Vicksburg group ; a limestone characterized by the pres- 
ence of the fossil foraminifer Orbitoides manteli. 


orbitoline (6r-bit’6-lin), a. [As Orbitol(ites) + 
-inel.] Of or pertaining to the foraminiferous 
genus Orbitolites. 

orbitolite (6r-bit’6-lit), n. [< NL. Orbitolites.] 
1. A foraminifer of the genus Orbitolites. En- 
cyc. Brit., XIX. 849,—2, A fossil coral of the 
genus Orbitolites (def. 2). 


ta, orbit, + Gr. Ai#oc, a stone (accom. to suffix 
-ites).] 1. A genus of fossil milioline foramini- 
- fers, having the inner chamberlets spirally ar- 
ranged, and the outer ones cyclically disposed. 


Eichwald, 1829. 
orbitonasal (6r’bi-t6-na’zal), a. [< L. orbita, 
orbit, + nasus, nose: see nasal.) Pertaining 
to the orbit of the eye and to the nose. 
orbitopineal (6r’bi-t6-pin’é-al), a. [< L. orbita, 
orbit, + NL. pinea, pineal: see pincal.] Per- 
taining to the orbit of the eye and to the pineal 
body: as, an ‘‘orbitopineal process or nerve,” 
Amer. Nat., XXII. 917. 
orbitorostral (6r’bi-t0-ros’tral), a. [< L. orbi- 
ta, orbit, + rostrum, beak: see rostral.] Per- 
taining to the orbit and to the rostrum; com- 
posing orbital and rostral parts of the skull. 
oOrbitosphenoid (é6rbi-td-sfé’noid), a. and n. 
K L. orbita, orbit, + E. sphenoid.) I. a. Or- 
bital and sphenoidal; forming a part of the 
sphenoid bone in relation with the orbit of the 
eye. 

II. n. In unat., a bone of the third cranial 
segment of the skull, morphologically situated 
between the presphenoid and the frontal, and 
separated from the alisphenoid by the orbital 
neryes, especially the first division of the fifth 


nerve. It is commonly united with other sphenoidal 
elements; in man it constitutes the lesser wing of the 
sphenoid, or process of Ingrassias, and bounds the sphe- 
noidal fissure in front, forming a part of the bony orbit of 
the eye. See cuts under Crocodilia, Gallina, orbit, skull, 


sphenoid. | ec 
orbitosphenoidal (6r’bi-to-sfé-noi’dal), a. [< 
= _Orbitosphenoid + a Same as orbitosphenoid. 
itualt (6r-bit’a-al),a. [Improp. fororbital.] 
_ Same as orbital. 


r (6r-bit’ 


) ri), a. [Improp. for or- 
ER 


n., [< OF, orbete, < L. orbi- 
t, < orbus, bereaved: see 


) give children, we know the 


nbling an orb. Imp. 


An 
ished from Or 


CNL. 
©, orb, + tela, 
A superfamily of spiders, 
all those forms which spin orb- 
At present the families Epeiride, Ulo- 
idæ, and Tetragnathide are the only ones included. Rae} 

It is a natural group, the structural characters showing Some ce 
aN few genera, however, are included 

ere on account of structural features, which do not spin 


the narwhal. 


and the grampus. . 
feet long. 


orbitoidal (6r-bi-toidal), a. [< L. orbita, orbit, Orcal (6r’kii), n. 


taining to an orbit; orbital, a 
A C 


e; orchard-clam (6r’chird-klam), n. i 
Perty, when parents are deprived hard clam or quahaug, Venus mercenaria. [Lo- 
: ; en Sermons, xx. cal, U. S.J 

orchard-grass (6r’chird-gras),7. A tall-grow- 
ing meadow-grass, Dactylis glomerata. 

spider of cocksfoot and Dactylis, and cut in next column. 

í chard-house (6r’chiird-hous), n. A 

house for the cultivation of fruits too delicate 
to be grown in the open air, or for bringing 
fruits fo 
outside, without the aid of artificial heat. 

orchardi. i 

-ingi,] The cultivation of orchards. 

, Trench grounds for orcharding, and the kitchen-garden 
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When now arraid 
The world was with the Spring, and orbie houres 
Had gone the round againe throngh herbs and flowers 
Chapman, Odyss 


orct, ork1} (ork), n. [Also, erroneously, orch ; < 
L. orca, a kind of whale.] A marine mammal: 
tacean, perhaps à grampus or killer, or 


See Orcal. 
Now turn and view the wonders of the deep, 
Where Proteus’ herds and Neptune's orks do keep. 
B. Jonson, Neptune's Triumph. 
An island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals, and orcs, and sea-mews’ clang, 
Milton, P. 1., Xi. 835. 
I call him orke, because I know no beast 
Nor fish from whence comparison to take, 
Sir J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, x. 87, 


There are two varieties of the Delphinus orca, the ore 
: + » Theore is about eighteen or twenty 
Cuvier, Règne Animal (trans. 1827), IV. 455. 


[NL., < L. orca, a kind of 


whale: see ore.] In mammal., a genus of ma- 
rine delphinoid odontocete cetaceans, contain- 
ing the numerous species known as Killers, 
sword-fish, or grampuses. They are remarkable for 
their strength, ferocity, and predatory habits, and are the 
only cetaceans which habitually prey upon warm-blooded 
animals, such as those of their own order. 
about 4Sin number, implanted all along the jaws; the ver- 
tebræ are 50-52, of which the cervicals are mostly free; 
the flippers are very large, and oval; the dorsal fin is high, 
erect, pointed, and situated about the middle of the body ; 
and the head is obtusely rounded, 


Orbitolites (dr-bi-tol’i-téz), n. [NL.,< L. orbi- orca? (6r’kii), n. 
dice-box ; a transferred use of orca, a kind of 
whale: see orc.) In ornith., that part of the 
tracheal tympanum of a bird whichis formed by 
the more or less codssified rings of the bronchi. 
Lamarck, 1801.—2, A genus of corals of the Soe tympanum, Montagu. 

family Orbitolitida : a synonym of Chetites. Orcadian (6r-ka’di-an), a. and n. 


The teeth are 


[NL., < L. orca, a butt, tun, a 


[KK L. Oreades 


(see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Relating to the Or- 
cades, or Orkney Islands, in Scotland. 
TI. x. A native or an inhabitant of Orkney. 

orcanet, orchanet (6r’ka-net), n. 
canette, orchanette, F. orcanéte: see alkanet.| A 
plant, Alkanna tinctoria: same as alkanct, 2. 
orcein (6r’sé-in), n. 
A nitrogenous compound (C7H;NO3) formed 
from orcine and ammonia. It isa deep-red powder 
of strong tinctorial power, and when dissolved in ammo- 
nia is the basis of the archil of commerce. 


orcht, n. 
orchalt, n. 
orchard 
times orchat (simulating Gr. dpyaroc, a garden, 
orchard); < ME. orchard, orcherd, orcheyerd, 
orchegard, ete., < AS. orcerd, orcyrd, orcird, ort- 
geard, orcgeard, ordgeard (= Icel. jurtagardhr = 
Sw. örtagård = Dan. urtegaard = Goth. aurti- 
gards), a garden, orchard; < ort-, appar. a re- 
duced form of wyrt, herb, + geard, yard (cf. 
wyrigeard, a garden, in which the full form wyrt 
appears): see wort! and yard?. 
‘herb-garden’ appears also in arbor2, ult. < L. 
herba, herb.] 1}. A garden. 


And therby is Salomon’s orcheyerd, whiche is yet aright 
delectable place. 


[< OF. or- 


[< ore(ine) + -e- + -in2.] 


See orcine. 
An erroneous form of orc. 

An obsolete variant of archil. 
(6r’chiird), n. [Formerly also some- 


The lit. sense 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 39. 
For further I could say “This man’s untrue,” 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; 

Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew; 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling. 

Shak., Loyer’s Complaint, 1. 171. 


2. A piece of ground, usually inclosed, de- 
voted to the culture of fruit-trees, especially the 
ple, the pear, the peach, the plum, and the 
erry; a collection of cultivated fruit-trees. 
Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleas- 
ant fruits. 


You shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafling, with a dish of 
caraways, and so forth. 


Cant. iv. 13. 


Shak., 2 Hen. IVY., v. 3. 1. 


Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall. 
Tennyson, Circumstance. 


A round 


See 


lass 


greater perfection than when grown 


(6r’ chiir-ding), n. [< orchard + 


] í i the to lie for a winter mellowing. 


Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, October. 


ultivates fruit in orchards: as, an 


0 chardist (6r’chiir-dist), n. [< orchard + -ist.] 


orchestra ( 


orchard-orj 
À i 
(ôr ~ chiird OL 


Sus- 
atly 
Hore nest free x 
. boughs z 
fruit, shade, ane A 
ornamen tal : 
trees, t is 5 
of the hangnesi 
American, ora E 
near relatiye of {l s 
Baltimore oriole and 
18 sometimes called 
bast ard Balt imore 
It is very common in 
the United States D 
summer. The male 
18 seven inches lon y 
and ten inches in 
spread of wings: the 
plumage is entirely 
black and chestnut; 
the female is some. 
what smaller, and 
plain olive and yellowish 
fens the female ar 4 
Tee p. umage 8 ; {9 
of the two si S or SE 
ebati n. Seo orchard, 
orcheli, orchellat (ôr'k 
as orchil, arene: eo ml orkelg) 
orchella-weed (6r-kel’ 
orcherdt, n. _ An obsolete fo 
ozeno, i eee of orchisl, 
rchesis (6r-ké’sis), n. T< Gr. 3 
a dance, < épyeicbar, daneho tean ae 
art of dancing or rhythmical moran T 
body, ospecially as practised by the eh an 
the ancient Greek theater; orchestie eo 
orchesography (6r-ké-sog’ra-fi),n, [Prop t: 
chesiography, < Gr. dpynote, dancing, a dance + 
~ypagia, < ypagew, write.] The theory of dr 
cing, especially as taught in regular treatise 
illustrated by drawings. 
orchesteri, n. An obsolete form of orchestra, 
Orchestia (6r-kes’ti-f), n. [NL.,< Gr.épyeict, 
leap.] Agenus of i 
amphipods, typ- 
icalof the family 
Orchestiidæ. 
orchestic (ôr- 
kes’ tik), a. and 
n. [= F. orches- 
lique = Pg. or- ining to dand 
chestico, < Gr. òpxnoTixóc, pertaining 1 ‘nol 
< opyeicba, dance: see orchestra] J mial 
pertaining to dancing or the art o at 
movement of the body; regulating or regu 
by dancing: as, the orchestic arts. 


esli wusical rhythm. 
Poetic rhythm, as well as orchesttc ent m 


The yi 

during tho 28 male at Ang 

Y gradation betwee tt h 
iee 


Milton; J.) 


Milju, 


I. Same 
il-wed), n, Same US qr, 
ir 


IM of orchard, 


Beach-fiea (Orchestia agiis 


VLR 


lol. Ast, ANE © 


TI. n. The art of dancing; è 
the ancient Greeks, the | 
rhythmical movements of t 
means of scenic expression: 5 
plural with the same meaning 


lar. ni er 
7 jts arses aM fjes 

T i art of orchestic has 1 sats, nobles 
jal eer jambi, its dactyls and avrdiey, BST 
than music and poetry. 


Orchestiidz o; 
chestia + -id@. 
pod crustaceans, typif os y i 
They have the u ae 
can have jeveloped, and mig por pe z 
obust, the last being sing: nie! ae now? 
of the littoral region, a 
Orchestiade, Bele 
ach or’kes-trit), ik 
orchestre; < F. orchestre = Pi re 
= Pg. It. orchestra (¢ : 
where the senate Pa 
senate itself, PEOP 3 
a part of the a 3 
the orchestra, 
of a theater or © 
to the musicians: a 


. In 5 
sirotted to the chorus, y 


altar © 
he thymele OF a. 
oe of the orobe n 
chestra correspon ap 
Jay-houses, 20 
i other persons o; ry fhe 
zoma. (b) Ina mo 
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the front orchidaceous (6r-ki-da’shius), a. 
to the orchids; belonging to the n 
Orchidacew, z 


ordain 


2. [cap] (Nb. (Li oe 
plants, ype of the oie rhea wae of 


Pertaining 
atural order 


ee 
28h) the 
oft faint i 
fi or aro 1D P 
opr ol 
h, pins 


band usually 
band is inter- 
development o 

intil about 1600, 
ntal music was 
©, though many 
oth alone and as 
T systematical- 
e usic been written for 
melection, and LDU 
ual adaptation mon 


states 


v band; 


Hear did 


e 


gin U 


20 
Ke 


en É 
rumpets, © 
g also used both 
e other groups, 
makes their in- 

res, 


Ta in el 
anch horns, 

Hee nese bein 
CHa gst with th 
eater sonority tl 
e; and (d) the perce 


ue i drums, cymbals, bells 
ty a nd Ae sometimes the piano- 
ist ul is i dom ranked as a true orches- 
ili fe, houg The pro) portions of tereyert omr 
hy bra poth by composers and Vy ee pres 
X y ie a js one in whi 1 is one in 
ae nly All the 
N à 
Sars 
' 
. tris f 
ot 13 pr em 
A an pi kind 
eng, È ad boll i 
The 
f the 
US in 
ote > main 5 
' ividual princes j 
eT pletiem by nd now dither attached to opera-houses 
da. tranppirted by the proceeds of popular concerts. 
tises 3 In the early New England churches, the 
tloirallery at the end opposite the pulpit: 
Us pealled because in it were stationed the in- 
icha, 


drimentalists by whom the singing was ac- 
companied, 3 

orchestral (ôr'kes-tral), a. [= F. orchestral; 
sirdesira + -al.] Pertaining to an orches- 
tn; suitable for or performed by an orchestra : 
4s, orchestral music.— Orchestral flute, oboe, ctc., 
heyan-building, a flute, oboe, or other stop whose tones 


od those of the instruments with exceptional accu- 


cing, thestrate (Or'kes-trat), v.; pret. and pp. or- 
Of or Batata ppr. orchestrating. [< orchestra + 
nical ate) To compose or arrange music for an 
lated mestra; score or instrumentate, 


orchestrati a 
ithe (er-kes 


4 orchestras i i 
nong Bel study fi matrumentation. As a branch of 
tbe equates of all aa he structure, technique, and 
+488 tabination and c estral instruments, their artistic 
vibe ile tects its cant, ant the method by which in- 
ia itll division g ena In notation. It is properly 
g ‘ e equivalent toi entation, though the latter is 
: Tet, n. ” 
T Wehestrig! ` bsolete form of orchestra. 
k Sorel 5 trik), a [= F. orchestrique 
ba ae AS orchestra + -ic.] Relati 
Oh chestra orchestral ic.) Relating 
hie 100 (Or-kes’ trian) 
Ni ines tecordion J tọn), n. [< orchestra + 
a f . Mechanical musical 
ganl imilar to a barrel-or- 
A matted different stops, ete., 
instruments. of a large variety 
sth Dlicateg and the production 
at cen on Many 
Joé appli ifferent 
I strument. pplied to different 
n vy NL., < Gr. pyc, 
a Pain, especially 
fe NL. orch-is + -i 
aa eg, "MIS + io.) Of or 
if 
He ais 1 L. orchis (st 
N em 
ja ral onde 9 Orehis2.] 
ae St aoe er Orchidew; an 
Ms E ctral-feond- ed orchid. See 
a Q gma, _ See Mas- 
ossuin, tum.—Vio- 
INL. (Lind- 
acew.] Same 


Orchidex (6r-kid’é-6), n. pl. 
1751), < Orchis? (see orchid) + 
family, an order of monocotyle 
the series Wicrospermee, disti 
one or two sessile anthers unite: 

n includes about 5,000 species, belonging to 

cla 


- orchideal (6r-kid’é-al), a. 


orchidean (6r-kid’é-an), @. 


orchidectomy (ér-ki-dek’to-mi), n. 


(NL, (Linneus 
-cæ.] The orchis 
donous plants, of 
nguished by the 

d to the pistil. 
assed in 5 tribes and 27 subtribes. They a bse veut 
me terrestrial, found both in the 

ons, even to 65° N. lat., others epipt 
ates, reaching north to Florida. 


‘Diphytes of tro 
Their flowers K 


Orchid (Cattleya citrina), 


generally beautiful and fragrant, often grotesque or imitat- 
nimal forms, and have three sepals, two similar pet- 
and a third petal, the lip, enlarged, and commonly of 
cular shape or color. Their pollen is coherent in a waxy 
ular mass, usually transferred to the stigma only by 
visits, insuring cross-fertilization. They grow from 
short or creeping rootstocks, tubers, or thickened fibers, 
the epiphytic species commonly with a few lower joints of 
the stem thickened and persisting, forming a pseudo-bulb. 
They bear undivided, often fleshy, parallel-veined leaves, 
and one-celled capsules with a multitude of minute seeds. 
Any plant of the order is called an orchid. 

[< orchid + -c-al.] 
In bot., same as orchidaceous. 

[< orchid + -c-an.] 


Same as orchidaceous. Darw 


chids by Insects, p. 226. 


yc; a testicle, + ¿xrouh, a cuttin 
tion. 
orchideous (6r-kid’é ( 
Same as orchidaceous. Darwin, Fert 
chids by Insects, p. 280. $ 
orchiditis (6r-ki-di’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(assumed stem ¥“opx(ð-), & testicle, + 
Same as orchitis. 3 
orchidocele (6r’kid--sél), n. [< Gr. pxis (a 
sumed stem *opx:ð-), a testicle, + «jan, tumor. 
Orehidoneus. TUA 
i ist (6r-ki-dol’6-jist), 2. 
orchidologist (6 O E 


i a. [< orchid 
8) il. of Or. 


6pxe 


the tribe Ophry 


in, Fertil. of Or- 


[< Gr. õp- 
gout.] Castra- 


+ -c-0us.] 


-itis.] Gr. dpxvvoc, 


s- economic value; the tunnies o 


[< orchidol- 


Orchidee, belonging to 

ee and the snbtribe B te 

y its spurred lip, and by the two 
being 


characterized 
pollen-glands 
Inclosed in a com- 
mon pouch. It in- 
cludes about so species. 
mainly of the north tem- 
perate regions of the Old 
World, with two in the 
United States, Theyare | 
terrestrial plants with 
a few long-sheathing 
broadly elliptical leaves, 
and flowers of middle 
size in a spike terminat- 
ing the erect and un- 
branched stem. The com- 
mon American species is 
O. spectabilis, the showy 
orchis, of rich woods 
northward, haying two 
obovate glossy leaves, and 
a few pretty racemed 
flowers, pink-purple with 
whitelip. Forsome com- 
mon British species, see 
Cain-and-Abel,  cullion, 
2, dead-men's-fingera, 1, 
long-yurples, 1, ‘foolstones, 
Joh ee and hand- 
orehis.— ’s-nest or- 
per aoe Metia 
rane-fly orchis, See Tipularia.—Fen-orchis, See 
Liparis. — Fringed orchis, one of several American spe- 
cies of Habenaria with cut-fringed lip, including white, 
yellow, greenish, and purple-flowered species. See cut 
under Habenaria.—Frog-orchis, Habenaria viridis,— 
Greenman orchis. Same as man-orchiz.—Medusa’s- 
head orchis, Cirrhopetalum Meduse, with thread-like 
pendent sepals and petals.—Musk-orchis, See Hermi- 
nium.—Rein-orchis, any plant of the genus Habenaria. 
See also bee-orchis, bog-orckis, butterfly-orchis, fly-orchia, 
man-orchis, spider-orchia.) 
orchitic (6r-kit’ik), a. [< orchitis + -ic.] Af- 
fected with orchitis. 
orchitis (6r-ki’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. dpyic, testi- 
cle, + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation of the 
testis. Also orchiditis. 
orchotomy (6r-kot’6-mi),2. [Prop. “orchiotomy, 
< Gr. px, testicle, + -ropia, < Tépvew, Tapety, 
cut.] The operation of excising a testicle; 


castration. 

orcin (6r’sin), n. [< ore(hella) + -in?.] A pe- 
culiar coloring matter, represented by the for- 
mula C7H¢(OHg), obtained from the orchella- 


weed and other lichens. It crystallizes in colorless 
prisms, and its taste is sweet and nauseous. When dis- 
solved in ammonia it gradually acquires a deep blood-red 
color, and there is formed on exposure to air a new sub- 
stance called orcein, which contains nitrogen as an €s- 
sential element, and may be a mixture of several dif- 


Flowering Plant of Showy Orchis 
(Orchis spectabilis). 


ferent compounds. On the addition of acetic acid orcein 
is precipitated as a brownish-red powder. Also called 
orcinol. 


orculiform (6r’ki-li-form), a. [$ L. orcula, a 
little tun or cask, dim. of orca, a tun (see orca), 
+ forma, form.] In bot., cask-shaped: applied 
to the cells of certain alge. [Rare.] 

orcynine (6r’si-nin), 4. Belonging or related to 
the genus aes [NL.,< L ? 

5 us (6r-si’nus), n. [5L . OFCYNUS, 

e ee a large sea-fish of the tunny kind.) 

scombroid fishes of great size and 

r horse-mackerel. 


J] The common tunny 1s Orcynus thynnus. See cut 


der albacore. 
erat (ord), n. [Also orde; ME. ord, < AS. ord, a 
top, edge, line of bat- 


point as of a sword, apex, 


A genus of 


og-y + -ist.] One versed in or 5 Je, beginning, origin, chief, = OS. ord, point, = 

i gy (6r-ki-dol’6-ji), n. <Gr. Spy, the tle, begining, ongi ra po : 
orchi ao ES Mo Sey < Se speak: ee on Ties on pers Se ma zi rob ate 
KR special niana STe ET pies edge, beginning, MHG. ort, a pomt, G. ort, a 


ticulture which re 


ion, = Icel. oddr, a point of a weapon, X 
orchidoncus (ér-ki-dong’kus), 1- (NL. ¢ Gr. ee ee sine pete an. aai © : 
õpxıç (assumed stem Kien a testicle, + 67x, Foal oad OA of land, = Sw. Kao api 3 
y stis. i 7 
Epod rumor Of onmerly also orchel orchal, Capo mood] i. point of ana a 
orchall,< ME. orchell,< OF. orchel, orcheil, omea ; ec crate fired OE 
F. orseille, ete.: see archil.] Same as archit. ed vod CE. E. T. S), p- 196. 
orchilla-weed (6r-kil’i-wed), 1- Same as a” Beginning. 
chil, 2. Ord and ende he hath him told, 
x a rano dina o a NES < Gr. hefi tharinne isold. 
r med ye o see ae Pain in a tes- ieee a ing Horn (Œ. E. T. 8.), p. 52. 
voles 4 iati inal, ordinance, or- 
m 1 (6r’kis), n. ; pl. orches (-kéz). [NL.;< Gr. a appre anoa of ordinal, ? 
Orchis C E] Ta anat., tho testis, testicles Sa en (òrdan), v. £ CME. ordanens eens 
Laisa i E ner = Sp. Fg. 
or its equivalent. m, orchis, < L. orchis, ¢ ordeynen, < OF- ordener pE ran A 
orchis? (ôr'kis), n. [=*- lant, the orchis, 50 ordenar = Tt. ordi aJ. Lt To set or place 
Gr. dpxec (Ċpxi PXE); ® Pa roots, < DPX, & order, v., and ordinate, v. . t or plac i 


called from the shape of 


nus Orchis; also, 


in proper order; arrange; prepare ; nae 


; 9 è r constii a 
eon 1 ann Sher genera of the hane D sonal s : 
ne or nw am z $ 
orchis family, Orchideæ. William went al bi-fore as wis man & nobi 
aes spire, t [host] in thre es. 
ine yeni bring thetosglovoapio Q ardeyned anot iA ame (E. E E 
The little s$ Ta In Memoriam, lxxxiii. ee 
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Haridwar 


ordain 


Above the croslet 
That was ordeyned with that false get. 


he erdatneth his arrows against the persecutors. 


In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God erdain'd. 


2. To set up; establish; institute; appoint 
order. 


fifteenth day of the month. 


When first this order was ordain'd, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth. 


He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor! 


of the decrees of Providence or of fate; hence, 
to destine. 
“Harald,” said William, “listen to my resoun, 
What right that I haue of Englond the coroun 
After Edwarde ’s dede, if it so betide 
That God haf ordeynd so I after him abide.” 
Rob, of Brunne, p. 68, 
As it was ordained unto all the people of Israel by an 
everlasting decree. Tobit i. 6. 
God from all eternity did by his unchangeable counsel 
ordain whatever in time should come to pass. 
The Irish Articles of Religion (1615), art. 11. 
This mighty Rule to Time the Fates ordain. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 259. 


4. To set apart for an office; select; appoint. 
Than he bad hir ordeyne a-nother woman to norissh hir 
sone, Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 89. 
To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain’d his special governor. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 171. 


©) To destine, set apart, ete., to a certain spiritual condi- 
ion, or to the fulfilment of a certain providential purpose : 
especially in Biblical usage. 
FA As many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 

Acts xiii. 48. 
(b) Eccles., to invest with ministerial or sacerdotal func- 
tions: confer holy orders upon; appoint to or formally 
introduce into the ministerial office: used especially of 
admission to the priesthood, as distinguished from making 
a deacon and consecrating a bishop. See ordination, 2. 


If he were ordeynd clerke. Rob. of Brunne, p. 129. 


He ordained twelve, that they should be with him and 
that he might send them forth to preach, And to have 
power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils. 

Mark iii. 14, 15. 
=Syn, 3. To destine, enact, order, prescribe, enjoin. In 
regard to the making of human laws or the acts of Provi- 
dence, ordain is the most weighty and solemn word in use: 
as, the Mayor and Common Council do ordain; ‘the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God,” Rom. xiii. 1. 
Capable of being ordained, destined, or ap- 
pointed. 

The nature of man is ordainable to life. 


ordainer (6r-da’nér), n. [< ME. ordeinour, or- 
denour, < OF. ordeneor, ordoneor, < L. ordinator, 


ordain: see ordain. 


ordains. (at) One who rules or regulates; ruler; com- 
mander; governor; master; manager; regulator. 


That he werre his wardein, & al is ordeinour 
To is wille to willi him & to the king's honour. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 469. 


(b) One who decrees; especially, one of a body of bishops, 
earls, and barons, in the reign of Edward IL, in 1310, whom 
= the king was obliged to invest with authority to enact or- 

4 ces for the government of the kingdom, the regula- 
ion of the king’s household, etc. 


The Ordainers took their oath on the 20th of March in 
the pate Reena H pieernost annie Steers ao 
hop Wine ey, who saw himself supported by six of 
brethren. 'ubbs, Const. Hist., § 251. 
who institutes, founds, or creates. 


And thus he offended truth even in his first attempt; 
t content with his created nature, and thinking it 
low to be the highest creature of God, he offended the 

. not only in the attempt but in the wish and sim- 


Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 266. 
He hath also Pe parol for him the instruments of death ; 


Ps, vii. 13. 


Milton, P. L., iv. 215. 
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tween certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Orda- 


lian Law, which without harm she perform’d. 


ordaliumt (6r-dii’li-um), n. 
Same as ordeal. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 112. 


ordet, x. See ord. Chaucer, 


ordeal (6r’dé-al), n. and a. [< ME. *ordel, ordal, 

< AS. ordël, usually ordal, ordeal (as defined), lit. 
s.ordel, urdel= 
urteili, urteili, 


: ‘judgment? (=OS. wdéli= OF vi 
D. oordeel = MLG. ordél = OHG. 


Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
(NL. : see ordeal.] 


Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the 
1 Ki. xii. 32, 


Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 33. 


0. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


8. To dispose or regulate according to will or 
urpose; prescribe; give orders or directions 
or; command; enact; decree: used especially 


ing over heated plowshares. 
ter-ordeal was the casting of the accused into water: he 
was considered innocent if he sank, guilty if he floated. 
The practice of “ducking witches” is a survival of this 
water-ordeal, and the phrase “to go through fire and 
water” probably alludes to those customs. 
were abolished in England in the reign of Henry TIL, but 
the wager of battle remained. 
is common in Africa; that of burning candles, in Burma; 
that of eating rice, in Siam, ete. 


one who orders or ordains, < ordinare, order, o 
Cf. ordinator.] One who o; 


spaces, by qualites. 
ordenelyt, adv. [ME., < ordene + -ly2.] Regu- 
larly; orderly; ordinately. 


Ther nis no dowte that they ne ben don ryhtfully and 
ordenely to the profyt of men z j 


ordenourt, ordeynourt, n. 
forms of ordainer. 

order (6r’dér), n. [< ME. ordre (=D. order, orde 
= MLG. orden, orde = G. order = Sw. order = 
Dan. ordre), < OF. ordre, also ordene, ordine, F. 


urtéli, urteila, urteil, MHG. wrteile, urteil, G. ur- 
theil, urteil, a judgment, decision), < or-, ac- 
cented form of ar-, usually @- (see a-1), + dël, 
dal, a part, deal (or rather the base of the orig. 
verb), with a suffix lost in AS., but retained in 
OS. and OHG.: see or- and deall. The tech- 
nical use of the word, the disappearance of or- 
as a significant prefix, and the remoteness of 
the main element -deal from its etym. mean- 
ing, led to a separation of the word from its 
actual source, and its treatment as of L. ori- 
gin; hence the ordinary pron. in three sylla- 
bles (asif the termination were like that of real, 
ideal, ete.), instead of the orig. two (ér‘dél).] 
I. n. 1. A form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, formerly practised in Europe, and 
still in parts of the East and by various savage 
tribes. It consisted in testing the effect of fire, water, 
poison, ctc., upon the accused. Well-known fire-ordeals i 


England were the handling of red-hot irons, or the 
A common form of the 


ae 


These ordeals 


The ordeal of poison-water 


By ordal or by ooth, 
By sort, or in what wyse so yow leste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1046, 


Such tests of truth as Ordeal and Compurgation satisfy 


men’s minds completely and easily. 


Maine, Early Hist. of Inst., p. 48 


If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy willbe done! Whittier, Thy Will be Done. 


2. A severe trial; trying circumstances; a se- 
vere test of courage, endurance, patience, ete. 


The villanous ordeal of the papal custom-house. 
Hawthorne, Marble Faun, xi. 


=Syn. 2. Proof, experiment, touchstone. 


II. a. Pertaining to trial by ordeal. 
Their ordeale lawes which they ysed in doubtfull cases, 


when cleere and manifest proofes wanted. 


Hakewill, Apology, IV. ii. § 5. 


Ordeal bark. See bark?.—Ordeal bean, ordeal nut. 
Same as Calabar bean (which see, under bean1). 


h i 1 ordeal-root (6r’dé-al-rét), n. 
ordainable (6r-da’na-bl), a. [< ordain + -able.] species of Strychnos, used in trials by ordeal by 
the natives of western Africa. 

ordeal-tree (dr’dé-al-tré), n. 
t 5 sonous trees of 
Bp. Halt, Remains, p. 377. (Latham.) bark?. (b) The Cerbera Tanghin. 
poison-tree of South Africa, Acokanthera (Toxicophlæa) 
Thunbergit ; its bark has been used to poison arrows. The 
two last named belong to the natural order Apocynacee. 


rdelfet, n. See oredelfe. 

rdenaryt, n. An obsolete form of ordinary. 
ordenet, a. 
three syllables), < OF. ordene, < L. ordinatus, 
ordered, ordinate, regular: see ordinate.] Reg- 
ular; ordinate. 


The root of a 


One of three poi- 


(a) See ordeal bark, under 
See Cerbera. (c) The 


rica. 


[ME., also ordeyne, ordinee (prop. 


Ordene moevynges by places, by tymes, by dooinges, by 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 12. 


Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 6. 


Middle English 


lation thereof. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err.,i. 11. ordre = Sp. orden = Pg. ordem = It. ordine = 


ions. 
dan’ment), n. [< ordain + 
> act of ordaining, or the state 
ed. Milton.—2. Appointment; 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning 


English form of ordeal. 
a. [< ordal (ML. orda- 
e as ordeal. 

ne offerd to pass Dindfold be 


ppoints to office, especially one who confers OHG. ordena, MHG. G. orden = Sw. Dan. or- 
me who inyests another with ministerial or den = W. urdd and urten, order, etc., < L. ordo 
(ordin-), a row, line, series, regular arrange- 
ment, order; supposed to come, through an 
adj. stem ord-, from the root of oriri, rise, in 
a more orig. sense ‘go’; as if lit. ‘a going for- 
» ward.’] 1. A row; rank; line. 


Butsoone the knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troupes, and ER did confownd. 


Spenser, F. Q., TI. ix. 15. 


First lat the gunes befoir us goe, 
at they may break the order. 
Battle of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VIT. 225). 


eae Collection, Haridwar 


2, A rank, grade ae 

KOC 7: as, ign el 

A jety: as, the ig} a 
1e Community SIEN 


ae Whilke p 
YOU ordres of ningal 
èls 
The King c 3 
The | g Commande. 
ess ane second sag Milki 
o pring forth ont of a 
sels that Were made tout sont 
Baal, 
J 


ar not with liberty rder A 
> Dut we 


At is a custo: 
piece of mone 
forchead befo 


m among į i 

y that they po, lower o 

i, they recer C? orde i, 

re putting iti He in the dat? Mt 
E. W. Lane € Pocket, Y Othe 


The virtue of 
an order as that ot nate x 
somewhat diff 3 


< ly— (a ` “P.M 
tus of clergymen, ) The Legros ,, 


And the title that z 
auaunced. a maig 
(b) One of the se 
clerical office. 
orders are bi 


veral deor 
Trees 
In t STORRS ior 


minor OFC 
deacon has b 

the number of orde majo 
nted ag 
ng regag tey 


2 S They cannot abid 

Vnto Church orders strictlie to be tide, 
Times’ Whistle (E. B. T. Shp 
(c) In the Roman Catholic, Greek, Anglican, 
and other episcopal churches, the sacrament 
or rite of ordination, by which ecclesiastics w 
ceive the power and grace for the discharged 
their several functions: specifically termed holy 
order, or more commonly holy orders. The biiy 
alone can administer this rite. Orders as a sacrament ¢ 
sacramental rite are limited to the major orders. 
He [a certain friar] went to Amiens to be fully continue! 
in his Orders by the Bishop. Coryat, Crudities, I. 1t 
i i -dei'g was a ge and almat 
A Republican in holy orders was a strange anc Ami 
an unnatural being. Macaulay, Hist. Bogat 


4. The consideration attaching torank; honori 
dignity; state. 
Trewely to take and treweliche to iy3 ei apendeth b 
Ys the proteo and the pure ordre iieman (OVi 
The several chairs of order 100k you eea oweri 
With juice of balm, and every ril crest, 
Rach fair instalment, cont an Fest! 4 
With loyal blazon, CS k M. W. of wav 


in might. 
aA „r and in might ig 
ne in order filon Ë. Li 


group whic 
x c group 

hat taxonomi val 

s A pelow the class an Bo 

consisting © 

ng a division i 

Like other classifi 

or convention: 


(b) Tn b0 


These were the prim 


5. (a) In zoôl. 
regularly comes 
above the family, 
families, and form) 
whole) of a clases i 
y an arbitra 
Pee superorder, CE ts 
important unit of a) al 
nus, corresponding 2a a 
in zodlogy. See family, ; 
term family is not technica 


"de! Tl 

X applied to suborders, ANG 
Geyptoganis it is mae ara oh 
atithors. See natura Lai 
6, A number of pears t oon 
sion, occupation, or Emmu nity, 
separate class m thy 

some special interest 


4 al ord el i : 
‘The spirit of the whole clerical He 
injustice. 
ally —(@ Oa 
Spee Onst under th pene 
jons; X 
Sette ‘of monk or ` 
ciscan pee n hous of moncker oof Gl 
And made 2 


or learned 
h of them 


Sete ini 
nor POSS 


edieval and 
rom the medievé 1 
a ut generally founded 
re, Or a prine high 
ritorious 5 


GMMANC 
Many orders have 
customary to 
í Those which 
ank, and among for- 
members of reigning 
t he Golden Fleece (Austria 
rk), and phe garie : $ 
5 ase three as 1g 
ee Mia which are con- 
high gni ‘ple families only, and some- 
r members Of Nr ple birth, without 
pon mel act of nobl th, withont 
eo of th rs of merit, which are sup 
ices, @ Of these the Le- 
q'wo of the orders 
at exceptional — the 
ja and the Or- 
r is conferred 
defeated an 
g re » enemy's capital, or* 
a of captare to fero now no per- 
ni this distinction regularly, though 
ereign. Other orders of 
s nearly, as they 
scare. The various order : 
consisting usually of a c Jlar of 
a star, cross, jewel, badge, 
ike, It is common to speak of an order 
as the Garter, the Pma An pales 
be conferre stowed upon the recipicnt o. 
o be conferred ie said K be decorated with 
"i rder; and the word order 1s often applied to the 
deorstion or badge. Sce bath, garter, knighthood, star, 
Hid, ete. 


mmanding £ 


orein, 
"herh 


èl 
jo the order, 


Windsor set on Barocks border, 

That temple of thye noble order, 

The garter of a lovely dame, 

Web gave ye first device and name. 

Puttenham, Partheniades, xvi. 

Rnlzht of the noble order of Saint George, 

Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

A tributary prince of Devon, one 

Of that great Order of the Table Round. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

eae members of the Cabinet wore upon the 

tik of iheir coats the orders to which they were en- 
T. C. Crawford, English Lite, p. 92. 


uite; a suit or change (as of 


geol 
daly 
Vishay 
jenter 


ThA series or s 
apparel), 


Kril give thee ten 
si shekel ilver 
“tol spparel (“an order of zor eee 


8, Na 
i Fela Sequence or suce 
i $ or events; cour: 
quence, 
Meh tt eg 
tle i call me to my remembrance 5 r 
tore el TA come altogether eaten toms d 
wie Grigg ea whiche I had before forgotten 
» Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 16. 
er all the country of Galatia 
Acts xviii. 23. 
er of your going, 
Shak., Macbeth, iii, 4. 122. 


by the year, and a 
ments” in marginal note]. 
Judges xvii. 10. 
ession ; succession 
se or method of action 


Me part, 
à ted, and w 
“le ein erent OF 


Stang notu 


Bat go at o 


8, in the same 
curred ; for whi TT ont 
bservations or which end I kept 


“ts on pagean Dampier, Voyages, I., Pref. 
S, in long order drawn, 


Pope, In 
Med successions prt Horace, TT. i, 316; 
1 


cal or j formal disposition or 
sistent = Tous arrangement; 
ollocation of parts. ; 


tsed, and Blase had 
aa f, adde 
oe in ordre, and by his 
Merlin GET S ») 
SRDS 


ness itself. a 
3; andof t 
nd where the light ny 


iii. 679. 
shadow 


88, as dark 
order, 


lh 
Ag theip 


ih oe dark- 

Orth ang 1248 Set our men ; i 
Uin rg nant 

setea y hak., 3 Hen. VE 1, 2, 70. 


ET Yaga p the toj 
. in mystic orse ndS display'd, 
Wor Pope, i 
the niod Was iE e of the L., i. 122, 
march in ya 


Merson, Monadnoe. 
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10. In rhet., the placing of words and members 


in a sentence in such a man 
L $ £ anner as to c i 
a au Hone ee as to contribute 


order 
rule or method of procedure; 


seribed o specifically, pre- 


aan : xpression, or to r customary mode of proceeding i 
clear illustration of the subject.—11. In 4 the debates or discussions, or i of prossente in 
cal arch arcore entire (includine ta n ee deliberative or legi lative 1 a the ees of 

a c gbase shaft, j 2 sla bodies, publie meet- 


and capital), with a super 
ture, viewed as forming an 
or the characteri 


apen entabla- 
I architectural w 
istic element of a style ne 
are flve orders — Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan n ion, 
posite. (See thes jectives.) Ever ” order pt iat 
two essential parts, a columnand an entablatu etna 
umn is normally divided into three parts — badeni tu 
e, shaft, anc 


gs, ete., or conformity with the same: as, the 


order of busi i 
er of ness; to rise to a point of order; 
the motion is not in order, “a ee 


The moderator, when e! 


ither of the dispnta eA 
rules, may interpose to keep them to re bike Ah 


17. A pro 
. per state or condition; a norms 
f j 5 6 ( i rma 
healthy, or efficient state, i 3 
He has come to court this may, 
A mounted in good order, 
Katharine Janfarie (Child's Ballads, IV. 30). 
forementioned faculties, if wantin 
7 3 i gor out of 

ce suitable effects in men's understandings, 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. <i. $12. 


He lost the sense that handles daily life 
That keeps us all in Mees e E 


i : Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
R £s., in liturgies, a stated form of di- 
ne service, or administration of a rite or cere- 
mony, prescribed by ecclesiastical authority: 
as, the order of confirmation; also, the service 
80 prescribed.—19, Conformity to law or es- 
tablished authority or usage; the desirable 
condition consequent upon such conformity; 
absence of revolt, turbulence, or confusion; 
public tranquillity: as, it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to uphold law and order. 


Any of the 
order, produ 


> All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
o ae Milton, P. L., ii. 250. 
Vithout order there is no living in public society, be- 
cause the want thereof is the mother of confusion. a 
A Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 2. 
What Hume (e. g.) means by Justice is rather what I 
have called Order, . . . the observance of the actual sys- 
tem of rules, whether strictly legal or customary, which 
bind together the different members of any society into an 
organic whole. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 411. 
"Tis hard to settle order once again. 
Tennyson, Lotus-Eaters, Choric Song. 
20}. Suitable action in view of some particular 
result or end; care; preparation; measures; 
steps: generally used in the obsolete phrase to 
take order. ci 
As for the money that he had promised unto the king, 
he took no good order for it. 2 Mac. iv. 27. 
Iam content. Provide me soldiers, lords, 
Whiles I take order for mine own aifairs. 
Shak., 2 Wen, VI, iii. 1. 320. 
He quickly tooke such order with such Lawyers that he 
layd them by the heeles till he sent some of them prisoners 
for England. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 163. é 
Then were they remanded to the Cage again, until fur- 
ther order should be taken with them. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 157. 
21. Authoritative direction; injunction; man- 
date; command, whether oral or written; in- 
struction: as, to receive orders to march; to 
disobey orders. 
As I have given order to the churches of 
so do ye. 


ting of cornice, frieze, 
and shaft; c, epistyle, 
er performs the function of a base. 


rchitrave; 6, col- 
which in the Doric 


sapital ; the entablature into three parts also— architrave, 
», and cornice. The character of an order is dis- 
d not only in its column, but in its general form and 
als, of which the column is, as it were, the regulator, 
Tuscan and Composite are Roman orders, the other 
three are properly Greek, the Roman renderings of them 
being so different from the originals as to constitute in 
fi istinct orders. The Corinthian, though of purely 
Greek origin, did not come into extensive use before Ro- 
man authority was established throughout Greek lands. 
The temple on the side of the river seems to be of the 
greatest antiquity, and was probably built before the or- 
ders were invented. 4 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. i. 135. 
12. In math.: (a) In geometry, the degree of a 
geometrical form considered as a locus of points, 
or as determined by the degree of a locus of 


points. Newton introduced the term order as applied to 
plane curves. Cayley defines the order of a relation in 
m-dimensional space as follows: add to the conditions as 
many arbitrary linear conditions as are necessary to make 
the multiplicity of the relation equal to m; then the 
number of points satisfying these conditions is the order 
of the relation. Thus, the order of a plane curve is the 
number of points (real and imaginary) in which this curve 
is cut by an arbitrary rightline. The order of a non-plane 
curve is the number of points in which the curve is cut by 
a plane. The order of a surface is the number of ponte 
in which the surface is cut by a right line. The order of 
a congruence is the number of points in which elie con- 
eruence-lines lying in an arbitrary plane are cut by an a 
Ditrary plane. The order of a complex is the num peat 
points in which the curve enveloping the lines ee 
complex lying in an arbitrary plane is cut by an arl ae 
plane. (b) In analysis, the numberof elemenia Y 
operations contained in & complex opora jon ; 
also, that character of a quantity whic cor e 
sponds to the degree of its algebraic expr 


sion. See the phrases below, and also equation. 


Galatia, even 
1 Cor, xvi. 1. 
Give man, peat thee bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view. 
2 s p Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 388. 
The magistrates of Plimouth . . . referred themselves 
to anorder of the commissioners, wherein liberty is given 
to the aE (colony toe course with Gorton 
the lands the; ssessed. 
aabo 7 Winthro , Hist. New England, If. 252. 
Proud his mistress’ orders to perform. 
S orae Dope, Dunciad, iii. 263. 
the 27th April, 1526, arrived four messengers from 
a RES ion Don Fononga to return, and also to 
tor along with him. 
bring Don Hector along A i Source of the Nile, III. 180- 
Specifically —(a) In lav, a direction of a court or judge, 
REE or R in writing, and not included ina judg- 
ment. A judgment is the formal determination of a trial ; 
an order is usually the formal determination of a motion. 


z ini i stem nulgated by the courts of law and equity, 
—18. Established rule, administration, system, Ee ses a oer tet prensa nea 
or régime. entst order 23, but also to entree on denena justice, and com pel that 
en à K ot 
Ge ee ee eae Shak., W. T, iV. 1. am Ty Aerie direction a pay mote or qor ver Pi A. i 
> ielding place to new. banker for twenty pounds; pa; 
The old order changeth, yields Late tte d'Arthur. as, a oar x Oye IK on ar te aten i Day ee ; 
; ere ion; ; ordi- bearer. $ p? 
14. Prescribed law; regulation; rule; a order ia art arecton rom on wo either nas 
nance. ; order i or in the writing professes 
The church hath authority to establish that Tor eaa a iaoa thin g to another who either purports in the writ- 
5 


time it may or who is in fact under 


ime which a h ‘ty. jngtobeunder obligation to obey, 1 
both doth do wall aN ae Hee aay Polity. inn obligation, commanding some appropriation thereof. 
: 7 ys the order, Bishop. 
But that great command 0 ersways oe 
she should in ground unsanctified have 101e% | o1, (c) A direction to make, provide, or fata anything; a 
Till the last trumpet. hak., Ha commission to make parchases = pply go ER 
15. Authority; warrant. i s; gire AT he work was done to order. 
L > eedful, but not lavish, means: , 4. stock; ot sane 
et her have nee % Shak, M. for M., ii. 2. 25. ‘The fact is, that he seldom work order. Sale in 
There shall be order for 2 anita eee he cele: 
We gave them no order to make any compositio. the cloth-hal Buolish Gilds Œ E- T. 8), p eb 
Sierlay NeT a Piymouth Plantation, p. se Mr. W... once ees a SE osas 
na mode of procedure; orders, espečidlly in zold mil Perg in Wall Street, 


ustomary M i 
established usage; conformity tO etal 
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tact of two plane curves, one less than the order of 

the infinitesimal which measures the distance of the 

curves at a distance from the point of contact measured 

by an infinitesimal of the first order, or the limit toward 

which the logarithm of the distance between the two 

eurves divided by the logarithm of the distance from 

the point of contact at which that distance is measured 

approximates as the latter distance approximates toward 
zero.—Order of Fidelity, Generosity, Glory. ee 
Jidelity, etc.—Order of Isabella the Catholic, known 
as the Royal American Order, and instituted in 1815 to 
reward loyalty among the American colonists and de- 
pendents of Spain. The order still exists. ‘The badge 
is a cross patté indented, the center filled with a medal- 
lion, the arms enameled red, and with gold rays between 
the arms.— Order of Jesus. Sce Jesus.— Order of Leo- 
pold, an Austrian order founded by Francis I., Emperor of 
Austria, in memory of the emperor Leopold II. It dates 
from 1808, and is still in existence.—Order of Louisa. 
a Prussian order founded by Frederick William TIL in 
1814, for women only.—Order of Maria Louisa,a Spanish 
order for women founded in 1792, and still in existence, — 
Order of Maria Theresa, an Austrian order founded by 
the empress of that name in 1757, but modified by the 
emperor Joseph II.—Order of Maximilian, an order 
for encouragement of art and science, founded in 1853 by 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria.— Order of Medjidie. >C 
Medjidie.—Order of Military Merit. (a) An order in- 
stituted in 1759 by Louis XV. of France for Protestantofli- 
cers, as the Order of St. Louis was limited to Catholics. Its 
organization was similar to that of the latter order. In 1814 
it was reorganized for oflicersof the army and navy. Ithas 
not been conferred since 1830. The badge is somewhat 
similar to that of St. Louis, and the ribbon is of the same 
color. (b) See merit. (c) An order founded by the duke 
Charles Eugene of Wiirtemberg in 1759.— Order of mul- 
tiplicity of a right line. See multiplicity.— Order 
of nature. (a) That order in which the general comes 
before the particulars. (b) That order in which the cause 
comes before the effect.— Order of Our Lady of Mon- 
tesa, a Spanish order founded in the fourteenth century 
by the King of Aragon, afterward attached to the crown of 
Spain.— Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, an or- 
der founded by Henry IV. of France on the occasion of 
his embracing Catholicism, and in a measure replacing 
the Order of St. Lazarus.— Order of sailing, the forma- 
ief.— Or- 


order 


(d) A free pass for admission to a theater or other place 
of entertainment. 

In those days were pit orders —beshrew the uncomfort- 
able manager who abolished them! Lamb, My First Play. 


Apostolic orders, See def. 3(b).—Attic order. See at- 
tic?,— By ordert, consequently. Minsheu, 1617.— Cary- 
atic order. Sce caryatic.—Charging order, See charge. 
—Circle of higher order. See cirele.—Clerk in orders, 
See clerk.— Close order, in miit. tactics, the space of about 
one half-pace between ranks; in the United States service, 
on rough ground and when marching in double time, it is 
increased to $2inches. Farrow.—Common order, order 
of course, in ław, those ordinary directions of the court 
which by long practice have come to be matters of right 
in proper cases. They may be entered by the party or his 
attorney without actual application to the court and with- 
out notice to his adyersary.—Contact of the Nth or- 
der. See contact, — Four orders, the four orders of men- 
dicant friars —-the Dominicans or Black Friars, the Fran- 
ciscan or Gray Friars, the Carmelites or White Friars, and 
the Augustinian or Austin Friars. 


In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 
So mocho of daliaunce and fair langage. 
Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 210. 


Full orders. See to be in full orders.— General order. 
(a) An order relating to the whole military or naval ser- 
vico or to the whole command, in distinction to special or- 
ders, relating only to individuals or to a part of the com- 
mand, (b) An order given ay a customs collector for the 
storage of foreign merchandise which has not been de- 
livered to the consignees within a certain time after its 

arrival in port. [U.5.]—Quelfic order. See Gueljic. 

Heavy marching order. See heavyl.— Holy orde: 
a In the Rom. Cath. Ch., same as major orders. See def. 3. 
b) In other churches, the Christian ministry, especially of 
the Anglican churches.—In order that, to the end that.— 
In order to, asa means or preparation for ; with a view to; 
for the purpose of: followed by an infinitive or a noun as 
object: as, in order to economize space; tn order to succeed, 
one must be diligent.— Inverse order of alienation. 
See tnverse.— Knights of the Order of St. Crispin. See 
knight.— Letter of orders, a certificate given under the 
hand and seal of the ordaining bishop, testifying that a 
certain person has been rightly and canonically ordained. 
zheh marching order. Seelight?.— Major orders. 
See def. 3 (6).—Male order. See malel.— Mendicant 
orders. See mendicant.— Military Order of Savoy, an 
order founded by King Victor Emmanuel I. of Sardinia, 
in 1815, adopted by the kingdom of Italy, and still in ex- 
istence. The badge is a cross of gold in red enamel, void- 
ed, and surmounted by a royal crown. The ribbon is blue. 
— Minor orders, See def. 3 (b).—Open order, in milit. 
tactics, an interval of about three yards between ranks. 
Order for Merit. See merit.— Order in Council, in 
Eng. hist., an order by the sovereign with the advice of 
the Privy Council. The most noted were those of 1807, 
in retaliation for Napoleon's Berlin decree ; they declared 
all vessels trading with France or countries under French 
influence liable to seizure. These orders bore severely 
against the commerce of the United States, as all goods 
from that country destined for the continent had to be 
landed in England, to pay duty, and to be exported un- 
der British regulations.— Order of a complex. See def. 
12.— Order of a condition, the number of simple con- 
ditions to which it is equivalent ; the number by which 
the condition reduces the constant, expressing the mul- 
tiplicity of the figures satisfying the antecedent con- 
ditions.— Order of a determinant, the square root of 
the number of constituents in it—Order of a differ- 
ential or of a differential coefficient, the number of 
differentiations required to produce it.—Order of a 
differential equation, the order of the highest dif- 
ferential coefficient it contains.—Order of a function. 
See function.— Order of Alcantara, a Spanish military 
order said to be a revival of a very ancient order of St. 
Julian, and to have received its name from the city of Al- 
cantara, given by Alfonso IX. of Castile in 1213 to the 
Knights of Calatrava, and transferred by the latter.— Or- 
der of Alexander Nevski, a Russian order founded in 
1722 by Peter the Great, but first conferred by the em- 
press Catherine I. in 1725. The ordinary badge is a cross 
patté, the center being a circle of white enamel, showing 
St. Alexander on horseback, the arms of red enamel, 
with a double-headed eagle between every two arms, and 
the whole surmounted by an imperial crown. This is 
‘worn hanging to a broad red ribbon en sautoire— Order 
ofan algebraie curve. See curve and def. 12.— Order 
of an braic equation or quantic, its degree.— 
Order of an equation of finite differences, the order 
of the highest difference or enlargement it contains.— Or- 
_ der of an infinite or infinitesimal, the number of times 
‘it is requisite to multiply into itself an infinite or infinites- 
imal of the first order, in order to obtain such infinite or 
Anfinitesimal.— Order of approximation, the number of 
D ey goer on of approximation has been performed 


restored by the elector Charles Albert in 1729. still 
in existence, and is divided into three classes. (b) A Rus- 
sian order founded in 1769 by the empress Catherine II. 
See def. 6(0)(3).— Order of St. James of the Sword (also 
called St. James of Compostella), a Spanish order of great 
antiquity, asserted to have been approved by the Pope in 
1175, and still existing. In the middle ages this order had 
great military power, and administered a large income. 
The badge is a cross in red enamel, affecting the form of a 
sword, and bearing a scallop-shell at the junction of the 
arms. The ribbon is red.—Order of St. Lazarus, an or- 
der which had its origin in the Holy Land, and was af- 
terward transplanted into France, where it retained inde- 
pendent existence until, under Henry IV., it was in a mea- 
sure replaced by the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
It disappeared during the Revolution.— Order of St. 
Louis, a French order founded by Louis XIV. in 1693 
for military service, and confirmed by Louis XV. in 1719. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 this order 
was reinstated. No knights have been created since 1830. 
The badge is a cross of eight points, having in the central 
medallion a figure of Louis XTV., robed and crowned, and 
holding in his hands wreaths of honor; there is a gold fleur- 
de-lis between every two arms. ‘The ribbon is flame-col- 
ored.— Order of St. Michael, a French order instituted 
by Louis XI. in 1469, and modified by Henry III. and Louis 
XIV. Since 1830 it has not been conferred. The badge is 
a cross of cight points with fleurs-de-lis between the arms, 
and in the central medallion a figure of the archangel Mi- 
chael trampling on the 
dragon. ‘he ribbon 
is black.— Order of 
St. Michael and St. 
George, a British or- 
der instituted in 1818, 
originally for natives 
of the Ionian and Mal- 
tese islands and for 
other British subjects 
in the Mediterranean. 
It has since been 
greatly extended.— 
Order of St, Patrick 
an order of knigh thood 
instituted by George 
III. of England in 
1783. It consists of 
the sovereign, the 
lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and twenty-two 
knights.— Order _ of 
Sts. Cosmo and Da- 
mian, a religious or- 
der in Palestine in the 
middle ages, especial- St. George. 
ly charged with the # 
care of pilgrims.—Order of St. Stanislaus, a Polishorder 
dating from 1765, and adopted by the czars of Russia.— Or- 
der of the Annunciation. See annunciation.— Order of 
the Bear, See bear2.— Order of the Black Eagle. See 


‘istence. The badge 
toa red ribbon.— 
xder founded by Charles 


Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and 


pit Order of th s 
Be irs 2 der of the one 
on 1e Mikado of Ays 
3 eons See conceptio? SENTI 
a e Lorder fop Prot stan’ 
fou med in the Bixteent ceed R 
ee 1e Drgection of w idee! 

— e 
of the Crows a 3 sce 


all que 
of priy 
Y the same 
Cushing, O 
r rhe shooter has gener 
deed, wild-fow] shooting a 
ing— and long shots T tn 
sun 


i a estion 
gned for 
teda. che 


Order of the q 

tion, the number fence 
ing required to ae 
z Order of the F: 
See garter,— Oy, 


John 


St. John of Jerusale, 

ae of the Knows 
onor, Sec legion,— 

der of the Palm, "Sos net of 


See eagle, ete.— Order Eagle, Eleph 
of the Cordon Jaune. Orda: slow String’ 

der of the White Falcon,— 0) Vigilance, Same 
or disorder: as, the room Eon or ame) oat 
hs nana iit wos S out of order, (by yor puta 
cient contin a he wate Od 

è g 7 Hd * (0 
rec ognized or ablished rales) aati aceon ig 

order, (d) Sick; unwell; indisp ed ENN 
ee any one in Sir Roger's com i 
out of order, he immediately calls f i 

out 0) ately calls for some pose, 
ar ee ‘asa Steele, Spectator we 
lave been lately much out of one 
home, but now I go abroad AN "Gg ae 
Hy SLi 


Question of order, in a legislative body oy) 
lating to a violation of the rules OF a edhe gts 
particular proceeding. It must be decided Ty thet 
without debate. Cushing.—Sailing ord na) te 
final instructions given to government yesse] — Specia] 
orders, in law, those orders which are made only in view 
of the peculiar cireumstances of the case, and requiren» 
tice to the adversary and a hearing by the court —Stané- 
ing orders, in Parliament, certain general rules and it 
structions laid down for its own guidance, which ae 
to be invariably followed unless suspended by a vote t 
meet some urgent case. [Eng.]— Teutonic Order, &è 
Teutonic.— The Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
See Odd-Fellow.— The Order of the Martyrs, Simes 
Order of Sts. Cosmo and Damian.—Third order, in the 
Rom. Cath. Ch., an order among the Dominicans, (amd: 
ites, cte., composed of secular a ates conforming tos 


in ex » general design of the order, 
in extent to the ger ei iaria To ball 


ordained both as n deacon softs 


el of 


pany complain: 


iness: sald of the 

ly business: sal 
To call as eaker tot 
to interrupt him on the ground emat ho Pler To take 
tablished rules of debate. See question ie The Chris 
ordert. See def. 20.—To take orders,” Hy, o to enter 
tian ministry through ordination; a a Verdi, 


y ordained ministry. = 
S Pp ty, i j 7 
a TK ME. ordron, « On ai 
G. be-ordern =>" A 
direct, also D. 0% ini 


an episcopall 
Report, ete, } 
order (6x’dér), v. t. 
ef. MLG. orderen = i: 
— Dan. be-ordre, order, 80, ordenh 
Tee orden = OHG. ordit wondt 
MEG. ordenen, Q. ordnen, a 50 SW. fi „ordid 
z% % "i » garran i 
— Dan. ordne, order, arrans™ iT, 


1k 
We, 
TE 
ordinare 5, 
i der, ete; S o order: 
r, ordne, order, L Tarii Oe 
eae eerie command, ‘ one i ie 
range, ’ e ordain, OG oui yao 
see VED n, 5 nies 
game L. vero. 
place in yank or po 
Warriours old with 


taian e range L 
position; The and shield: | gs 
: ordera SPA ion, P i 


ir plage rem 


ings in their PCO ae 
re all things M "y eg BiNCO. soping Ea 
EN all were order ‘ y aDream, an cen: 
Tennyson, © or office 0 ape 

2. To place in the position H thority 
. To place san] rank â p 
. confer clerica! T? ngt 
man; confer cl gered 80 niet 
ordain. ted or ordern op tHe cite 


a are consecr ie Secon dy earel y se 

ites of tha 

Rie award 

rated or ori X; 

e to be rightly, 0" 

red. ae 

aoe Common eae er 

3. To arrange Dee s 
or fittingly ; m 
or harmonious y. 

es and m 

Both guestes an a 

k them HUR 
O steward þad 


sate, W 
emo orde y 
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i the pure candles "g; 4. Government; management; administration nabl rance 
on DE Vn eee S As the sun when it ariseth in the high he: ‘ on. nable: see ordinahle? : + 
p “their placo, beauty of a good wife in the CHAO pean go isthe, ordinable, linahle.| The quality of being 
from i i 


7 or capable of bei 
Boclos, zzvi 16, pointed, if of being ord 


7, ained or ap- 
š RY. ¢ Sp. Bull, Wo 367 
orderless (6r’dér-les), a. {< order + -rss 1 0b dinablet p. Bull, Works, L 367, 


A a aae ôr'di-na-bl j i 

gem DA be man- Without cule, resula t GEAR ; ADITA a-bl),a. [< ME. ordinable 

ulate; direct; Without rule, regularity, or method; disorder] J < OF, ordinable, Mi. dn <I aua 

t; tablish. All form is formless, order orderless Y- ordain, order: see ordain RAE t is gh 
es SEO, Save what is opposite to England’s love. ble of being ranked or EONS A apa- 

; rdo dyke ull Shak., K. John, tii. 1. 253, tional; relative p ated; propor- 

à edge Sg Life, TO John This order with her sorrow she accords. tS aana 

r tie ite ordered accord Which orderlesa all form of order brake: Zool bat a thing, though it he good, it is not of hymeelf 

WY nev! to nto ordained l So then began her words, and thus she spake goodnesse, is good by that it is ordinable to the greate 
pian! fiat wo Dein (tr. BY Robinson), Daniel, Civil Wars, ii. 81. 2. Canabl Testament of Lave, ii. 
«ppp A 1 a s Leet : A r 5 ol. . Caps 4 af ads 
et iro ant Jore, UME nd Jet not any inian g3 orderliness (6r’dér-li-nes), n. Orderly state o Grlaited © of being adjusted, fitted, prepared, 
as in thy word, # Ps r condition; regularity; order. pias MaaR or appointed. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of 
e siens ve, s6 path deri Are mere a, p. 9. 
wy oh yer me ; ler these Thanks to the orderliness of things = . $ O otc A el 
oer; Oe hich WA to oe y E premonitions. 5 J. Wi ungs, dangers haye their ordinaire (or-di-nir’), n. [F.: an abbreviati 
ne ror Which omy hands, yg., ii. 2. 109. . Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 73, for vin ordinai k + an abbreviation 
mss ysordes)y } Shak., Rich. 2 orderly (ôr'dèr-li), a. and n. [= D. ordelijk y orden g ee ey (table) wine: see 
5 EARNE AES ANS a + 1=v. elijk = Y. ine, usually of a low le i 
m gs WY ome. MLG. ordelik = MHG. ordenlich, G. ordentli as is cus : y of a low grade, such 
A pr all thing’, r come. £ sA : t, G. ordent s 18 customarily ed a i 
se will eth his Fatt Tord of Burleigh. — Sw. Dan. ordentlig; as order i -lyh.] meo ordinary, n a lt am Oia ea 
“yen Sore Pegi pea ars Confor . "mi 3 SUSS taat LAIAS S 
jiatively or imperatiy 5 ly; a $ mio si BOLO mmg to good order or ordinal (6r’di-nal), a. and n. [< ME. ordinall 
aruet hor ae to; command; bir : arane, non 3 ¢ raractorized by method or reg- COF. (and F.) ordinal =Sp. Pg. ordinal = It 
0 or comman “roops to advance; ularity, or by con ormity to established order; ordinale, < LL., ordinalis, of order, denoting or- 
b, o nordet 0" tered the I regular; methodical; har: i usd Hi Er aono ADESH 
gre eneral OM Hof the house. alt ey Bek al; harmonious. der (as a numeral), < L. ordo (ordin-), order: 
S E person is io onder several powers The children orderly, and mothers pale oa order, in.) I. a. 1, Noting position in an 
pori incle, help ever these traitors are. aright, a: i order or series: an epithet designating one of 
Ge or, or where ©" Shak. Rich. erat 3. 140. Long ranged on a rowe stode Bar ee i that class of numerals which deserts an ob- 
5 ste ordered : ‘ , £neid, ii, ject as oceupvi ; nes bor: 

a panama had strictly Chie 3 As when the totaliaind ject as occupying a certain place in a series of 
pre raient io any of the Coit 2 g ; Of birds, in orderly array on wing, similar objects; first, second, third, ete., are 
passe aes Came summon’d over Eden to receive ordinal numbers.—2, In nat. hist., pertaining 
J ai pe made, done, ie , E Their names of thee. Milton, P. L., vi. 74. © characteristic of, or designating an order, 
an commn or; require to K 2 pr An Her thick brown hair was smoothly taken off her broad 2S of animals, or a family of plants: as, ordinal 
ges hed as, to order goods through a forehead, and put in a very orderly fashion under her linen terms; a group of ordinal value; ordinal dis- 
i fornishod: 38 an px Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iii. tinctions; ordinal rank. 

PA R id me the favour This orderly succession of tints, gently blending i f “ - A ; 

i x i ot checked trousers Fhada me one another, is one of the greatest a of beauty that Aix: Ie Ot Ca MOEA ordinal form of ine 
he from my own t ay ys. Perkins’s Ball, i, we are acquainted with. at extinct, Huzley, Origin of Species, p. 49. 

lender Gee sitions United States notes 0. N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 278. IL, xv. 1. A numeral which designates the 
i of Mr, Stevens, 2+. In accordance with established regulations; place or position of an object in some partien- 

ass erdert! E 


ji tors, Twenty-eight Years in Wall Strect, p. 83. duly authorized. re series, as first, second, third, ete.—2. A body 
, Clee, É SA 
As for the orders established, sith the law of nature, of of regulations. (a) Any book registering or regulating 


out, j Gols An do I AAN = > $ order, succession, or usage. 

me an Military drill, to bring the butt ofa Ur ae A pail OE a ee Ras AT He hath after his ordinall 

he ground, the weapon being hod y justice to exact obedience of you. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. Assigned one in pea Por noe 
Te ight side-—To order UD, 3. Observant of rule or discipline; 4 ower, Conf. Amant., 
tler to take the turned-up an i sac ont fet delibe discipline see unruly 1 (b) A book containing the orders and constitutions of a 
soy carl he then holds, =Syn. bee with Iproar ; rate; peaceful or proper religious house or a college. E. Phillips, 1106, 

¥antize —4, To carry on.—§, To bid, re in behavior. 


anderable (6r’dér-a-bl), 4. 


As prouost pryncypall 
Capable of being ordered 


To teach them theyr ordynall. 


He would not swe 


... and gave such orderly and 
well-behaved reproof 


all uncomeliness that I would 


rep! to h Skelton, Poems, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 555. 
docile. j have smon disposition yous Hay ie i Le ait (c) In England before the Reformation, a book directing 

The king's averseness to physick, and impatience under ° pepe sot Shak., M. W. of W. ii. 1. 59. in what manner the services for the canonical hours should 
i... wasquickly removed above expectation; the king And now what cure, what other remedy, be said throughout the year; a directory of the daily office : 
(watrary to Tis custome) being very orderable in all his Can to our desp'rate wounds be ministred? also known äs the ordinale, pica, or pie. It contained a 
tieinesse. Fuller, Ch. Hist., X. vii. 22. (Davies.) Men are not good but for necessity; calendar, and gave the variations in the choir offices ac- 
order-book (ôr'dèr-bùk), n. A book in which Nor orderly are ever born, but bred. cording to the day or season. 


Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 38. Th S $ ; = 

anders M i n TUNE 1 e Ordinal was a directory, or perpetual calendar, so 
ee tes sociiically—“(@) A bookin which Perkin, . . ._ conaldering the delay of time,and obseru- drawn up that it told how cach day's service, the year 
applying of articles, (b) A book in enna tous of ing their orderly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the through, might easily be found. : pe 
Canons in which members are required orenian ma worst. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIIL, p. 141. Rock, Church of our Fathers, I. ji, 213. 
rliro tubmitting them to the House. (c) Abook 4, Milit., of or pertaining to orders, or to the (d) In the Anglican Ch. since the Reformation) a osk 
Hauinetwatareemitigeeasioniowierol the communfeation or execution of orders; onduty -centing hans, pesia amd detona: cole eh di 
‘4, in which orders are written for the aenal as, orderly drummer; orderly room.— Orderly ficers prescribing the form and manner of conferring holy 
(eersand men. Each company i keeps Vi x milit). a book kept in each troop or company in a The ordinal was first published in English in 
tnd : pany also keeps one. Wilhelm. book (milit) p 1 2 orders. tp i 

idér-class (or’dér-klas), n. The number of regiment for the insertion of general or regimental orders. $550, and was slightly changed in 1552 and 1662. Although 
lines of a congruence aa AEA - | Orderly officer, the officer of the day—that is, the of- technically a separate book, it has always since 1552 been 
uhitrary lines, which are cut by two ficer of a corps or regiment whose turn it 18 to superintend 


{ bound with the Prayer-book. Bs TE, 
orderer (dr déy-cy matters of cleanliness, food, etc.; especially, the oficer of ordinale ôr-di-nã’lē), n., pl. ordinalia (-li-ii). 
h Ter (or dér-er), n. 1. One who arranges, the day on duty at the headquarters of an army In the field. OF Ce of ordinalis 2 see ordinal.] Same 
poses, or regulates: eead - bea eee i ks used as the office of ” p 
ittestores pegulates; one who keeps in order. Orderly rooma roo in OT geanit inthe United as ordinal, 2 (c) 
s stores s y ae any. Wi .— Orde: A Leche y C : A 
odrir Yea hare, rder. Soo and hari COEDS ly serge T eant of every ordinalism (Or‘di-nal-izm), n. [< ordinal + 
ordri Eltappened; orina Me to be the judge of the late company or guard of marines. =Syn, 1. Orderly implies ięm.] The quality of being ordinal. Latham. 
TE THMtcctor of this ance the present disorders, and final- more love of order than either methodical or systematic.— ordinance (or’di-nans), n. [< ME. ordinaunce, 
iN to ho harm for Him = meen Arondin: V- e ea r Cie). 1. A private sol- ordenaunce, < OF. ordinance, ordenance, ordo- 
ont alse moptety, the ey, Who is by right, and in the . nj pl. orderlies (iz); -é Po attends nance, ordonnance, F. ordonnance = Pr. orde- 
oii tia sterything in suey orem? Orderer of all things, to dier or a non-commissioned officer who attends COs ’ Sp. ordenanza = Pg. orde- 
a0 x im eS as it would be a point on asuperior officer to carry orders or messages. nansa, OF domana ER e pall per or- 
wet ? 'dirards, On the wes REY should be ordered. o, A dant in a ward of a hospital whose nanga = t or dimana \ " inti AN 
o Mes e Freedom of the Will, iv. § 2. An attendant m i der, decree, < L. ordinan(t-)s, ordering, ordain 
a a tans? Elves orders; one wh A = n duty it is to keep order among the pation eae nee see ordinant. Ct. ordnance, ordonnance.) 
ma Mlering (epr Man: A Gite ae bo their, wants, sorekeriG cleanliness, an Sd 1ẹ Ordering; disposition; arrangement. 
X 1, Digs) n. eE One who keeps itera in orior K eng] * And marching thrise in warlike ordinance, 
er ; ions distrihy13 i raer, ` „yes neatness. See the quote 5 $ froise Jowted lowly to the noble mayd. 
6 eg j distributi preservo À ‘ Thrise lowted lowly F 
M i homo af derings ofthemin Rc service t But sweeping and ae dirt is not oa oy tohman t Ta y Si ae m s 
nthe rd, accordi o neirservicetocome tion of the street-orderly. . . i i PE dinance and Design of most of the Royal and grea 
fe a him E father, as the mangio their manner, un- of house-property and shop-goods; the guardian eee Gan fn and about Paris are of his [M. le Nostre’s} In- 
e R Ih the AN x ane had com- cules, pe purses, and iat sts the ever vention. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 26. 
ee ring vican io nET FA pe ens TETEA detector of Pine police constable. 2+, Orderl disposition; proper arrangement; 
0; n 10n; b af, ready, ough s ? 2 G 
nate sen orders: as’ a pores Y, Mayhew, London Labour and oe ao TA regular orders ue proportion. 
fo k orderi Saar tare US AAR TS a Te elijk = a ffisant certa; 
sat! w Pring of Dsecration s mg of priests. orderly (or’dér-li), age. E D x pi a nae Ihave no wommen es aap See 
ease ee PEt ay, Priesta ang parcubishops and Bishops ordenlicho, MEG. ordenticne, S ording to due ‘After my lust, and therfor wolde I fayn 
eee Yen tathom the Sixth cocons, lately set forth in Dan. ordentlig; from theadj.] Acco Te, That thyn were all swiche maner governance, 
«ait Horgan rot Parliament q confirmed SE 1. duly; properly; decorousiy- ‘ Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 905. 
yh at 'onseen puent, doin emediat the same order; regularly; ¢wy; p a St oe 
a a ic n Prset is supena ordering; in all things phey went all in couples very co erag, Crudities, L 10! Bt, Order; rank; dignity; position: 
oh g A Yer (Eng, ous and ungodly. keepest the law. Woollen vassal gs created 
allt Teac me a ee of Religion, Se Thou thyself also walkest orderly, and ete SE To buy and sell with groats, itol i bow yare heads .- 
x Mori > set t orderly. When one bu wie 
ie ais Mhe gain, Owe Advice, oe You are too blunt; go tə i e Su iL 1. 43. To speak of war and peace, Shak, Cor., iii, 2. 12. 
f Ae : : ion; on; array; arrange- 
: $ ae i R y an 2 Hee apprehends a iest by seeing men smie andlaughes  4t, bee 7 provision y: 3 
5 ; ang p “Xpress 4°! Our Words, that a ii. 1. 168. grderdy himselfe when it comen io A Meere Formall Man- ment rel may men knowe that so gret ordinance 
rey owe though tbat are to pro- "Bp. Earle, Micro:cosmogTaP A: i [< ML Wey no man tellen in alitel clause. 
Xpression, > VPICh is done by 7 eas (6r’di-na-bil iti), Mt a Chaucer, Man of La 
South, Sermons, II iii ord 7i )s ordination, < ordinabilis, ordi- 
s, IL. iii ordinabtttiait-}s, 
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ordinance 


And the two brethern Skan their burghes and townes 
made gode ordenaunce, as Merlin dide hem counseile, 
Merlin (B. F. T. S.), i. 55+ 


5t. An appliance; an appointment; an arrange- 
ment; equipment: as, ordinance of war; hence, 
specifically, cannon; ordnance. See ordnance. 
With all her [their] ordinance there, 
Whiche thei ayene the citee cast. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
In the eleventh year, in the month Bul, which is the 
eighth month, was the house finished with all the appur- 
tenances thereof, and with all the ordinances thereof. | 
1 Ki. yi. 38 (margin). 
Item, amonge all wondre and straunge erdynaunce that 
we sawe there, bothe for see and lande, with all maner 
Artyllary and Ingynes that may be deuysyd, pryncypally 
we noted „ij. peces of artylary. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 
Caves and womby yaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your mock 
In second accent to his ordinance. , 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 126. 
6}. Established state or condition; regular or 
established mode of action; proceeding as regu- 
lated by authority. 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? 
Job xxxviii. 33. 
All these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality. Shak., J. C., i. 3. 66. 


7. Regulation by authority; a command; an ap- 
pointment; an order; that which is ordained, 
ordered, or appointed; a rule or law established 
by authority; edict; decree, as of the Supreme 
Being or of Fate; law or statute made by 
human authority; authoritative regulation. In 
modern usage the term covers all the standing regulations 
adopted by a municipal corporation; or, in other words, 
the local laws and internal regulations passed by the gov- 
erning body, and calculated to have permanent or continu- 
ous operation, as distinguished from resolutions, which are 
orders of temporary character or intended to meet a spe- 
cial occasion. ‘Thus, an order forbidding fireworks in the 
streets is an ordinance; one appropriating money for cel- 

ebrating a holiday is a resolution. Abbreviated ord. 

His doughter Custance was wedded to Bretayn, 

With William’s ordinance, vnto the erle Alayn. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 83. 
He made also divers Ordinances concerning the mea- 
sures of Corn, and Wine, and Cloath; and that no Cloath 
should any where be dy’d of any other Colour than black, 

but only in principal Towns and Cities. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 66. 
God's ordinance 


Of Death is blown in every wind. 
Tennyson, To J. 8. 


8. Eccles., a religious ceremony, rite, or prac- 
tice established by authority: as, the ordinance 


of baptism. 

He reproved also the practice ef private members mak- 
ing speeches in the church assemblies, to the disturbance 
and hindrance of the ordinances. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 376. 
9. In arch., arrangement; system; order: said 
of a part or detail as well as of an architectu- 


ral whole. 
The soffits or ceilings . . . are of the same material as 
the walls and columnar ordinances. Encyc. Brit., TI. 389. 


Northwest ordinance. Same as ordinance of 1787.— 
Ordinance of Nullification. See nullification.— Ordi. 
nance of parliament, a temporary act of parliament.— 

) ce of 1784, an act of the United States Congress 
under the Confederation, passed April 23d, 1784, for the 
temporary government of the Northwest Territory, com- 
prising tracts ceded to the United States by the several 

tates.— Ordinance of 1787, the law of Congress under 
the Confederation according to which was organized the 

Northwest Territory, west of Pennsylvania, east of the 

Mississippi, and north of the Ohio rivers. Its chief pro- 
visions related to the government of the territory, the 


English statute (33 and 34 Edward I.) touching 

tters ‘causes of the forest.— Ordinance of the 
Tithe, ae ordinance of 1188 levying a 

, name, It is important as being one of the 
attempts to tax personal property 

1 jurors were employed to determine h 
1 Self-den Ordinance, in Eng. hist., 
G eel Apri $d, 1645, that members of either 
f Parliament holding military or civil office should 

h positions at the expiration of forty days. = 


and because 
e liability of 


ce lawl, 
inanee, n., 5.) To arm 


him [Ulysses] in to his realme 
E ens ordinanced 


F. ordinand = 
ordinando, < L, ordinan- 
re, ordain: see ordain, 

be ordained or to re- 


law, a bishop, archbishop, or 


pope, and some of their ordinaries. 
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ordinant (6r’di-nant), o. and n. [= F. ordinant 
= Sp. Pg. ordenante = It. ordinante, < L, ordi- 
nan(t-)s, ppr. of ordinare, ordain, order: see or- 
dain, order, v.] I, a. Ruling; overruling; dis- 
posing; directing: ordaining. ; 
Why, even in that was Heaven ordinant. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 48. 

II. ». One who ordains; a prelate who con- 

fers orders. SA 
ordinarily (ôr’di-nã-ri-li), adv. In an ordinary 
manner. (a) According to established rules or settled 
method ; in accordance with an established order. 

The Author of Nature hath so ordained that the temper 
of the inferior bodies should ordinarily depend ypon the 
superior. Hakewill, Apology, V. § 1. 
(b) Commonly; usually ; in most cases. 

Corn (Indian) was sold ordinarily at three shillings the 
bushel, a good cow at seven or eight pounds, and some at 
£5 —and other thing answerable. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 25. 
ordinary (6r‘di-na-ri), a. and n. [= F. ordi- 
naire = Sp. Pg. It. ordinario, < L. ordinarius, 
of the usual order, usual, customary, common, 
< ordo (ordin-), order: see order.) I. a. 1. 
Conformed to a fixed or regulated sequence 
or arrangement; hence, sanctioned by law or 
usage; established; settled; stated; regular; 
normal; customary. 
Euen then (my priests) may you make holyday, 
And pray no more but ordinairie prayers. 
Gascoigne, Stecle Glas (ed. Arber), p. S1. 

Moreover, the porters were at every gate; it was not 
lawful for any to go from his ordinary service ; for their 
brethren the Levites prepared for them. 1 Esd. i. 16. 

Lady, may it please you to bestow upon a stranger the 
ordinary grace of salutation? 

Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 
2. Common in practice or use; usual; fre- 
quent; habitual. 
Be patient, princes; you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 115. 

Their ordinary driuk being water, yet once a day they 
will warm their blouds with a draught of wine, 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 

To be excited is not the ordinary state of the mind, but 
the extraordinary, the now and then state. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 263. 
8. Common in occurrence; such as may be met 
with at any time or place; not distinguished 
in any way from others; hence, often, sorne- 
what inferior; of little merit; not distinguished 
by superior excellence; commonplace; mean; 
low. 

Some of them hath he made high days, and hallowed 
them, and some of them hath he made ordinary 

Ecelus. 

He has two essential parts of the courtier, pride a 
norance ; marry, the rest come somewhat after the ordi- 
nary gallant. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

You will wonder how such an ordinary fellow as Wood 
could get His Majesty’s broad seal. Swift. 

An ordinary man would neither have incurred the dan- 
ger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of assailing him. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
4, Ugly; not handsome: as, she is an ordinary 
woman. Johnson. [Now only in vulgar use, 
often contracted ornery.] 

Well, I reckon he [a cat who had suffered from an ex- 
plosion} was praps the orneriest lookin’ beast you ever sce. 

Mark Twain, Roughing It, lxi. 

Judge ordinary. See judge.—Lord ordinary, in the 
Court of Session, Scotland, the judge before whom a cause 
depends in the Outer House. The judge who ofliciates 
weekly in the bill-chamber of the Court of Session is called 
the lord ordinary on the bills. In Scotland the sheriff of 
a county iscalled the judge ordinary. Imp. Dict.— Ordi- 
nary biblic. See viblic.Ordinary care, ordinary 
diligence, in law, such care or diligence as men of com- 
mon prudence, under similar circumstances, usually exer- 
cise.— Ordinary conveyance, dodecahedron, equa- 
tion, function, mark. See the nouns.— Ordinary neg- 
lect, ordinary negligence. See negligence, 2.— Ordi- 
nary ray, in double refraction. See refraction.— Ordi- 
nary seaman, a scaman who is capable of the commoner 
duties, but who has not served long enough at sea to be 
considered complete in a sailor’s duties and to be rated 
as an able seaman.—Ordinary tablet, a gambling-house. 
Exposing the daingerous mischiefs that the dicyng 
howses, commonly called ordinarie tables, &c., do dayley 
breede within the bowelles of the famous citie of London. 
G. Whetstone, cited in Poet. Decam., ii. 240. (Nares.) 
Ordinary time, in milit. tactics in the United States, 
quick time, which is 110 steps or 86 yards a mmo or 2 
miles 1613 yards an hour. Wilhelm. = Syn. 1 and 2, Regu- 
lar, etc. (see normal), wonted.—3, Vulgar, ete. (see com 


mon), homely. A : ate 
. n.; pl. ordinaries (-riz). 1. Onenossens me 
immediate jurisdiction in his own right ae By 
by special deputation. Specifically—(a) In ecctes. 
wat k Pen eccloslastio or] ee ep 
io ecclesiastic: ge; 
m lesiastical matters, 


as an ex o: 


uty, i cit} 
a the bishope deputy in other ecc 


also, the bishop's 


including formerly the administration of estates. 


. . some of the 


‘They be not few which have licences, - 
1850), p. 41. 


dale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 


~ 


Every Minister BO pi 


munic Y R 
same tothe a shall pe PUlng 
e to the Ordiy e Mlige 
Book ary, Li 


S Common 


K Pr 
In Spiritual Cause: je 


Yer, R 
8, alay} : 
If the ordina 
Baan try Claim, 
lar court surrenderer el i : 
n fo 


(b) An En 
ass and 
verses, perfe 
oe in preparing them tor 
‘es ne Ordinary ’S paid fi : 
ish-Priest ing thee ing th 
E the Cereme he 
SS A Congrere 
2. Jud ge empowere l 
gausos in his own rig AS 
Specifically—(a) Tn the 
ae Wei judges, Sitting ae 
Juter House. Appeals > 
to the Inner House. 1g ina 
judge of a cour Į 
3. The esta 
pointed or 


e Seque 
ene 
n the Roman t 


gies, the 
as precminent; the ordo 


litur 
Mi 


ng i 

n use tho i 
a i e Canon M ae va 
that part of the ms hich ee Some w 
nary or ordo. ge Precedes e 

Osmund, Bishop of Sali 

L l b Sbury, 
form of service which hereattee oe oly 
realm. Fuller, Ch. Hist, TH pet 
44. Rule; guide. pane > 

They be right hangmen, t 

y a 0 ri J 

for that doctrine, that God AUNES nontere 
of our faith and living. mba 
Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, ete, (Parker Soo, 1 
5. Something regular and customm 
thing in common use.—6, i 
mary meal; hence, a regular meal provided at 
an eating-house for every one, as distinguished 
from dishes specially ordered; a table d'hite 

We have had a merry and a lusty ordinary, 


And wine, and good meat, and a bouncing reckoning, 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, La 
We had in our boate a very good ordinary, and excelat 
company. Evelyn, Diary, Oct, § 161 
When I was a young man about this town, I frequentel 


the ordinary of the Black-horse in Holborn, 
Steele, Tatler, No, 15 


Vised that Ordin 


T désire 
è erdin 
80) p. 1a, 


TY} some 
A usual or custo. 


7. A place where such meals are served; a 
eating-house where there is a fixed price for 


a meal. 

He doth, besides, bring me t 
gentlemen in the city that use 
ing (to my thinking) only as the fr 
teach them without any further end 
seditious spirits. Beau. and Fl, 


i yher to eat, 
É se or ordinary where he uses Ai 
Fak sas Jonson, ey Man out of his Humour, ii 


i here alal 
She noticed a small inn or ordinary, wheres i 
to the door-post announced that a dinn ea 
inside at a cheap rate. J. Hawthorne, om a 
8. The average; the mass; the one 
I sce no more in you than in the ordin 
Of nature’s sale-WOrk a As you Liko 
n bearing, 


he names of all the yourg 
ordinaries or taverns, tlk 
eedom of their youth 
s, for dangerous sh 
Woman-Hater,t 


it, ith, 5 
usually 
: : ; I 
9. In her., a very comma a 
pounded by straight i oe 
one of the heraldic lines, Way 
i ( line?, 12. The ordinaries à 
like. See line”, ordin 
ings, and in general me 
which are charged only ae h 
primarily, other charges n4 
most generally adm 
lowing : 
altire ; 
qreater number, Na 
bend sinister, jnescu 
bordure, By sor 
dinaries are con 
ordinaries ar 
guish them f ; 
r n 
Bends, chevrons, 2 
numerous ordinates, iB. T 
Booke of precedence (E 
10. Inthe navy: O 
sons formerly MPi p Jai 
charge of ships BG 
The state of 25 1J 
laid up under ihe 
in ordinary (one 


the officers of a 


y one arter oF ft 
tcheon, aur teno 


pars are 
cal 


nary. BOS Jn actual ar hys 

d a phys 
Inordintyd serving i, as, oe ae 
mary) An ambassade 
dent at a foreign cour 


¢ ME. ordinat 
L. ordinatus, 
4p. of ordi- 
mi Aus 


Di i} ori 


an Orn: 
or ioe zs 


ydinate, 


o and 0 

eth clere am yderslide > 
pest q ga f (Aatteet) 
z MS. 50 ‘ have all their sides and all 
are such 28 Ray, works of C reation. 


due. 


equal: oie * r; 
e ai A d; orderly; mopa ; 
gregh te ged man; i0 his estan ; 

AWG isful and ordinat. TTi 
jae Chaucer Merchant's ‘ale, 1. 40. 
e or more regular 
ete. 


pethal 
„placed 
foit p As 
ame ordinate spines 
ng S eyes, 098 arran; 


aaia spider i se eter- 
est geom. & line used to = à 

jee of a point m space, drawn 
S abscissas and par- 
, Seo abscissa, and 
ler Cartesia n).— Appli- 


iM ’ J 
“t to the axis of 


tes (unt 


AN Acal 
Whi pplicale. 2 T Z 
We i-nāt), v: t [C L. ordinatus, pp. 


: see order, U. 


ig man did ordinate 
nt to the crown and land. oe! 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 22, 


with 
The heir appar’ 


a o direct; dispose. > f 
f p fo tat over-ruling hand of the Almighty, who 
iy A their (thy spiritual enemies'] motions to his 

a Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead, iii. $ 3. 


wu boly purposes. i : 
qrdinatelyt (or’di-nat-li), adv. R egularl y; ac- 
aming to an established order; im order. 


rll ordinately treate of the two partes of a publike 
walle, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 1. g, 


dination (6r-di-na’shon), n. [< OF. ordina- 


cellent 
5 aL, 


ventel in also ordinaison, F. ordination = Sp. ordina- 
oh, fun = Pg, ordonação = It. ordinazione, < L. or- 
0.188, diatio(n-), a setting in order, ordering, ordain- 
dy an neat, ordinance, rule, < ordinare, order, or- 
e for him: see ordain.] 1. Disposition as in ranks 


rows; formal arrangement; array. 
(jms... disposing his trees, like his ary i 

lair ji S s armies, in regu- 
Re Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, i. 
arate of admitting to holy orders, or to 
tire bin ministry ; the rite of conferring 
Bedi pee yestng with ministerial or 
ee ae cians, episcopal 
luther ae Catholic Church, the Greek 
dealin consiste rches, and the Anglican Church, or- 


te ant in imposition of hands by a bist 
tennie ra thus admitting him to ane of inesholy or: 
Uti to perto; gon him the powers of that order and au 
tegh SAR its functions. The act of elevatio 1 to 
me wi atin. Darie technical use called TAHAN 
T hinto the mi nation in its wider sense includes ad- 
nally hitte Roman Catho o ETS, which are usually conf ; red 
es bY irel tyan abbar reureh by a bishop pat can be be 
or the = tation (deliver the act of admission co tating af 
ste Ha churches the ery) of the instruments. Tn Pr ay a: 
> thot a, Who iia er of ordination rests with ie ibe 
pihet haga, ination one or more of their numb ay eae 
hs aad, In Con ceremonies, which incl de EEO 
sht fe then i customarqrectional and Baptist ae taying on 
jo l ti thes of the same preormed by the } codes 
thers teed aly for the denomination), I m E 
mit s tices te he preservati , but is regarded as 
eri Ubi, K regarded as conf on of church order ; and 
An ‘Stor Orgi © institution, induction’ Pe religious 
te wane ination, A on, installation. 
i gne or am 0) cee l ying on of hands 
i li ssion $ 
ey, a inge » Yn Def. of Hu 
ee Sten hole at of parts so as $ a Remonst. 
bt tution Tganization ae o orm a con- 
i Bch: ; arrangement; 
AA “Ati, Te i3 good, 
a MN by creation, and partly by 
H al Meg. e p i 
a be thy ‘Tenet of proper place 3 Perkins. 
a Mh > Suitable y D ace in an order or 
ra r elation; d 3 
oo p ing ha eor 
a ve 
‘ot e Ane Of lige DAtural ordinat, 
i Ws tane DMintment respectivo ration to the happi- 
ihe : ; ena ctment: Norris. 
Co An } decree; ordi- 
c D as 
A O 
aan rton wang to their own or- 
a ordination ot aaa of Mel., p. 630. 
vof Go 
Tee chief mee ie and both 
of Scrip e people. 


ture, Ps, cxviii. 22, 


ordinativet (6r’di-na-tiy), a. 


ordinato-maculate (6r-di-na’to-mak’-lat), a, 


ordinatort (6r’di-na-tor), n. 


ordinee (6r-di-né’), n. 


ordines, ^. | 
ordnance (ôrd'nans), n. 
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nativo, < LL. ordinativus, signif 
ing order, < L. ordinare order i 
Ig Or OTIN are, er, ordain: se 
dinate, order, v.) Directory; administrative, 
: x 7 5 
Episcopall power and precedency =< 


y 


eminency. gubernative ordna; A 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 259. (Davi er ALU (ôrå'nans-sär”jent), m. A 
On Korama ordinato-liturate (6r-di-nato-lit”a-rat vies) toreceive S stai-officer whose duty it is 
ri-ship) ordinary 3 the “L, ordinatus, arranged i ü-rã J UE AEA A e.and issue allordnance,arms, 
peing 2 3 ged in a row, + lituratus tary nition, or other ordnance stores at a waite 
tus, po e a a 


plurred: see ordinate and li 
s : RA iturate, ; 
rows of lituræ or indeterminate ede sect 

a7 l S. 


[< L. ordinatus, arranged in a row, + maculatu 
spotted: see ordinate and maculate.] Havi $, 
rows of maculæ or spots. avmg 


ordinato-punctate (6r-di-na’td-pungk’tat), a 
Wa 


[< L. ordinatus, arranged in a row, + puncta 

tus, punctate: see ordinate and punctate.) H: 2 
ing rows of punctures. j De 
L 4 i) [= OF. ordina- 
leur, < L. ordinator, < ordinare, ordain, order: 
see ordinate, v. Cf. ordainer.] A director; a 
ruler. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 424. nu 

[< F. *ording, < L i 

É SE. . ordi- 
natie Oran d see ordinate.) A person s 
dained; one on whom holy orders hav i 

] ay 

conferred. ee 
The abbot may choose a monk for ordination as priest 


or deacon; but the ordinee is to rank in 
the date of his admission. Gy! Bee ee 
3 . XVI. 705. 


Plural of ordo. 


1 n. [An old form of ordi- 
nance: see ordinance, 5. Cf. ordonnance.) Can- 
non or great guns collectively, including mor- 
tars and howitzers; artillery. Asa technical term 
mates all heavy pieces fired from carriages. Mod- 
ance may be divided into two classes, smooth-bore 
and rifled. ‘The former are all muzzle-loaders; the latter 
are subdivided into muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders. 
Most guns of modern construction are breech-loading ri- 
ms. Classified according to the material used, can- 
e bronze, cast iron, wrought-iron, steel, or mized cast 
ght-iron and steel) guns; according to the method of 
onstruction, they are called solid or built-up guns. The 
most modern type of heavy gun is an all-steel built-up 
breech-loading gun, with a Krupp or interrupted-screw 
fermeture. Formerly sometimes used in the plural. 


Behold the ordnance on their carriages 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Shak., Hen. V., Prol., 1. 26. 


He built nine or ten forts and planted ordnances upon 
them. S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 2. 


Board of ordnance. (at) Formerly, in Great Britain, a 

board, consisting of a master-general, surveyor-general, 

clerk, and storekeeper (usually members of Parliament), 

which provided the army and navy with guns, ammunition, 

andarms of every description, and superintended the pro- 

viding of stores, equipment, etc. The Crimean disasters in 
1854 showed the defects of this board, which was shortly 
aiterward dissolved. (b) A board composed of United States 
ordnance-officers distinguished for their attainmentsin the 
theory and practice of heavy ordnance, its construction 
and use, whose duty it is to conduct experiments, and tesi 

and report upon all ordnance subjects referred to it by 
the chief of ordnance. This board is designated by the 
Secretary of War, and is advisory to the chief of ordnance 
of the army.— Bureau of Ordnance. See Department of 
the Navy, under department.— Master of the ordnance. 
Ordnance corps. Same as ordnance de- 
partment.— Ordnance department. See department.— 
Ordnance storekeeper. See storekeeper.— Ordnance 
stores, 2 general phrase including everything pertaining 
equipment, and service of ordnance 
or artillery. It comprises all projectiles and explosives, 
pyrotechnic stores, gun-carriages, caissons, limbers, mor- 
tar-beds, cavalry and arti Dattery-wagons, and 
all machines for mechanical maneuvers and for transpor- 
repair, or pres- 
ervation, all small-arms, accoutrements, an 


= Sp. It. ordi- 
Ying or indicat- ya 


man-of-war. H 
ie - He has general ¢ fr 
vision of the guns, Sat \ charge and super- 


succeeded the Apostles in that ordinative Per anata ete., but not of the drill 


st stati 
the Wa or station, under the regulations of 


Gs, n.; pl. ordines (ôr'di-nëz). (L. 
oa ees ee n.J 1, In pros, a colon or 
es . In some Latin school-books, espe- 


A directory or book of rubrics. (b) An office 


ordonnance (ôr'do-nans), n. 


d equipments 


ore 


ancer (6rd’nans-of’i-sév), n. The 
ird in rank on a United States 


-arms, ammunition, 


r Department, 


cially texts of poets, 2 
y texts of poets, a rearrangement 3 
Latin words in English eee clas, 5 (a) 


or service with its rubri 

s rnbrics.— 0; 
nary or order of the mass, See r tisionth 
rite Onn an older form a the oe one 

. Ordering; cobrdination; specifically, in the 
Jine arts, the proper dis i ree 
n pe ji T ion of figures in a 

; 1e parts of a building, or of a 

work of art; ordinance. E O a 
But in a history- 

-piece of many figures T = 
sign, the ordonnance or dis ED E ET a ben 
Cetipe aah ann hen a y of the posture, habits, shad- 

g a e other graces spiring ifor- 
mity, are of . . E A rics to 
Dryden, Plutarch. 

Language, by the mere collocation and er 

expressive articulate sounds, can inform them. CAR the 

spiritual Philosophy of the Pauline epistles, the living 
thunder of a Demosthenes, or the material picturesque- 

p of a Russell. Marah, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 

An ordinance; a law. Speci 

. k . Specifically, in French 
law: (a) A partial code qabodylie rle ot ier EE 
panoum pa ect, such as constituted a considerable pro- 
portion of the ci l and commercial legislation during the 
reigns of Loui: X Na XV. and XVI. (b) An order of court. 
ordonnant (6r’do-nant), a. [< F. ordonnant, 
ppr. of ordonner, arrange, ordain: see ordinant, 
a doublet of ordonnan t] Relating to or imply- 
ing ordonnance. Coleridge. 

Ordovician (ér-dd-vish’ian), a. [Named from 
the Ordovices, an ancient British (North Welsh) 
tribe.] An epithet applied by C. Lapworth to 
a series of rocks not capable of exact separa- 
tion from those underlying or overlying them, 
either stratigraphically or paleontologically, 
but which have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among English geologists. ‘They form a 
part of the Lower Silurian of Murchison, more or less of 
the Upper Cambrian of Sedgwick, the Cambro-Silurian of 
Jukes, the Siluro-Cambrian of some authors, the second 
fauna of Barrande, etc. As limited in Wales, according 
to H. B. Woodward, the Ordovician may be said to extend 
from the base of the Arenig series to the base of the Llan- 
dovery. Grape and trilobites are the most abundant 
fossils, and na is a large amount of intercalated vol- 
canic material. i 


The name Ordovician does not appear in 
the text-book of geology recently issued by the director of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, nor has it any place 
in American Silurian geology 45 worked out by the New 
York and Pennsylvania Surveys, nor can the strata thus 
named in England be strictly parallelized with any one or 
more divisions of the Silurian as established in the United 


State: 
RED (or’ dir), n. [< ME. ordure, < OF. (and 
ordura), filth, excrement, <ord 


F.) ordure (= It. : 
= It. orrido, foul, dirty, nasty,< L. horridus, hor- 
excrement; feces. 


rid: see horrid.] Dung; 
AJlas, allas, so noble a creature 
‘As is a man, shal dreden swich ordure. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 285. 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be most delicate. 


Shak., Hen, V., ii 4. 39. 


for artillery, cavalry, and infantry- The phrase “ordnance oy anrous (or’dii-rus),. 4. [< ordure + -ous.] 
and ordnance stores,” covers everything inthe aoe Pertaining to or consisting of ordure or dung; 


weapon thatis used in war, together with 
and appliances necessary for 
preservation, and use.— Ordnance survey, ne 
of Great Britain, undertake by ane so gers an T 

cuted by select corps of the Roy an ersan : 
The chee exhibit, in addition to the ordinary features o 


imitsof properties; ani 
theextentand limits popa iy reir just 


their construction, repair, 
the sary ore! (or); 


filthy. Drayton, Pastoral Belogns, viii. 


n. [Early mod. E. also oar; < ME. 
< AS. ar, also Œr, ore, brass, copper, 
‘ure, ore, a mine), OS. *ér 
G. ehern, of brass) = OHG. 
=Icel. eir, brass (cf. Sw. 
in, AS. ora: see ord, Ore), 


ore, OF, 5. 
bronze (cf. ora, 
Gn adj. erin = 
MHEG. er, brass, 


tions, and not, as in ordinary maps, exaggerate ig pay- Dan. öre, a copper coin, e 

coale adopted by the British government is, for towne = Goth. ais (aiz-), brass, copper Com, money, 
ing 4,000 or more inhabitants, ziz g eee pai — L. @s Copper ore, bronze (see œs); cf. Skt. 
Te erect s qor parishes (in cultivated districts), a ayas, metal.) 1. A metalliferous mineral Sa 
vet linear measurement, equal to as inches 9 2 tock, especially one which is of sufficient value 
oF le, or very nearly 1 square inch to an Shera for counties; {> be mined. A mixture of with rock 
6 inches toamile; forthe kingdom, a general map, instone is not usually called it being 
inche. The purposes to which ther’ KRE ee hee yeinstonC at in an ore proper the niner- 
be applied are as estate plans, for managing; “ranster by that is, exists in 

otherwise impraye and, for f: cilitating S th Siva al 

registering sales an incumbrances, Ales may be levi ues 


seeped eal nals, and 0 
and roads, ways, ca y 

and ror eecuted,—Rifled ordnance. 
under cannon. 


sj R 
ordnance-office (ordas or Dr of the United 
administration of 


` hief 
quarters of the i i eed of 


States army; t 
the aas artment of the army. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


e 
this itis 


terial which still remain 
end also sets it freefrom its: 


substances by Which it is min r 


metal, as gold. 
To draw apart the body he hath kill’d; 
O'er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself pure: he weeps for what is done. 


The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit moulds prepared; from which he form’d 
Virst his own tools: then, what might else be wrought 
Fusil or graven in metal. 


Bell-metal ore, 1 
form of iron ore occurring in the Clinton 


Canada into New York and 
Appalachian range. 


ly called flaxseed ore. 
pulverulent, staining 
dyestone ore. 
portance, 


coral.—Float-ore. Same as jloat-mineral.— Graphic ore. 
Same as graphie gold (whioh seo, under gold).— Gray, 
horse-flesh, morass, ctc., ore, See the qualifying words. 
—Mock ore, blende.— Peacock ore, Same as erubescite. 
—Round ore. Same as /eap-ore. (See also kidney-ore, 


needle-ore.) 
ore2t, x. A Middle English form of oarl. 
ore®}, n. [ME., also are, < AS. a, grace, favor, 
honor, = OS. ēra = OF ries. ére= D. eer = MLG. 
ére = OHG. éra, MHG. ére, G. ehre = Icel. era 
= Sw. dra = Dan. ere, honor.] 1. Favor; 
grace; mercy; clemency; protection. 


Lemman, thy grace, and, swete bryd, thyn ore. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 


They schall cry & syke sore, 
And say, “lord, mercy, thyn ore!” 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T. S.), p. 119. 


2. Honor; glory. 
oret (Gr), n. [Appar. a dial. form of ware? in 
like sense.] A seaweed, especially Fucus vesi- 
culosus or Laminaria digitata. Compare ore- 


weed. 
ore® (or), n. [Origin obscure.]_ A kind of fine 


1. 540. 


wool. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Gre (6’re), n. [Dan., = Sw. ore; AS. öra (< 
ODan.). 5 : 


Icel. eyrir, the 
eighth part of a 
mark: see orel.) 
A modern unit 
of value in Swe- 


den, Norway, 
and Denmark, Obverse. sich Reverse. 
vedish Ore. 
the hundredth {Size or the original’) 
part of the 
crown (Danish krone, Swedish krona), and 


worth about one fourth of a United States 
cent; also, the coin corresponding to it. 
oread (6’r6-ad), n. [< Gr. òperáç (dpead-), a 
mountain nymph, prop. adj., of a mountain, < 
poç, a mountain.) In Gr. myth., a mountain 


nymph. 


She, . . . like a wood-nymph light, 


Oread or ad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton, P. L., ix. 387. 


Sunbeams upon distant hills 
ace, with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet oreads sporting visibly. Wordsworth. 
orectic (6-rek’tik), a. [< Gr. dpenrexde, of or per- 
taining to appetite (rò opexrixor, the appetites), 
<épetic, propension, appetite, desire: see orexis. | 
1. Of or pertaining to appetite or desire; ap- 
etitive. Fallows.—2. Pertaining to the will. 
ronboddo, Ancient Metaphysics, II. vii., ix. 
redelfet, n. [< ore! + delf, delve, n.] 1. Ore 
lying under prone 2. Right or claim to ore 
from ownership of the land in which it is found. 
= Oredelfe is a libertie whereby a man claimeth the Ore 

_ found in his soile. 

New of Termes of Law. (Minsheu, 1617.) 
re-deposit (0r’dé-poz“it), n. Any natural oc- 
currence of ore or of economically valuable 

metalliferous matérial, whatever may be its 
€ or extent; a metalliferous deposit. ‘Both 
and metalliferous deposit haye been used by 


thors with essentially the same meaning. Either desig- 
m includes veins, whether “fissure” or “true,” “‘seg- 


irregular! 
eposits—in 
in which 


Gliding a) 


' 


2. Metal; sometimes, specifically, a precious 


Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1. 25. 


Milton, P. L., xi. 570. 


See bell-metal.— Clinton ore, a peculiar 
group, in the 


United States, at numerous points, from Wisconsin through 
EA the eastern slope of the 


Tt isa hematite, but often takes the 
form of small flattened grains or disks: hence occasional- 

It is quite frequently more or less 
the hands deep red, and hence called 
The Clinton ore is of great economical im- 
but has the defect of containing considerable 
phosphoric acid. Also called fossil ore.— Coral ore, See 


Oreophasine (6’r6-5-fa-si’né), n. pl. 
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of England and in Scotland, The hearth is made 
of cast-iron, The so-called “American ore-hearth” is not 
very different in form from the English, It has been ex- 
perimented with in various parts of Germany. 

oreide (0’ré-id), n. Same as oroide. 
oreillére (6-ri-lyar’), n. [F., < OF. oreillere, 
oreliere, an car-piece, : - 
< oreille, ear: see oreil- seS 
lette.] An ear-piece of 
ahelmet. See ear-piece. 
oreillette (6-ra-lyet”), 
n., [E., < OF. oreillete, 
< L. auricula, dim. of 
auris, ear: see auricle, 
carl.) 1. In medieval 
costume, a part of the 
head-dress covering 
the ears, or worn in 
front of the ears. (a) 
A part of the crespine, pro- 
jecting in this way. (b) An 
arrangement of braids of 
the hair. 

2. Anear-piece ofa helmet. S.K. Cat. Spec. Exh. 
orellin (6-rel’in), n. [< Orell(ana), the specific 
element in Bixa Orellana, + -in?.] A yellow col- 
oring matter contained together with bixin in 
arnotto. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether, and dyes alumed goods 
yellow. 

Orenburg gum. [So called from Orenburg in 
Russia.) A resinous substance which exudes 
from the trunk of the European larch in Rus- 
sia while in the process of combustion. It is 
wholly soluble in water. 

Oreodaphne (6’ré-6-daf’né),”. [NL.(Nees von 
Esenbeck and Martius, 1833), < Gr. dpoc¢ (ope-), 
mountain, + dáġvy, laurel.] A genus of aro- 
matic trees of the order Laurinee and the tribe 
Perseacee, now included in the genus Ocotea as 
a section distinguished by a less enlarged berry 
loosely inclosed in the cup-shaped perianth. 

Oreodon (6-16’6-don),”. [NL.,< Gr. dpoc, moun- 
tain, + ddoi¢ (ödovr-) = E. tooth.] 1. The typ- 
ical genus of Oreodontidw, named by Leidy in 
1851 from remains occurring in the Miocene of 
North America.—2. [l. ¢.] A species of this 
genus; one of the so-called ruminating hogs. 

oreodont (6’ré-6-dont), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Oreodontide. 

Oreodontide (6’ré-6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Oreodon(t-) + -idw.] A family of fossil artio- 
dactyl mammals, typified by the genus Oreodon. 
They are related to the Anoplothertide and Dichobunide, 
and constitute one of several ancestral types intermediate 
in character between the existing deer and deer-like ru- 
minants and the non-ruminant or omnivorous artiodac- 
tyls, as swine. The teeth are in uninterrupted series in 
both jaws, with enlarged upper canines and caniniform 
lower first premolars. ‘The family has been divided into 
Oreodontine: and Agriocherine. 

oreodontine (0’16é-9-don’tin), a. 
dont. 

oreodontoid (6’ré-6-don’toid), a. 
taining to the Oreodontoidea. 

Oreodontoidea (6’ré-6-don-toi’dé-ii), n. pl. 
[NL., < Oreodon(t-) + <oidea.] A superfamily 
of oreodont mammals conterminous with the 
family Oreodontide. 

Oreodoxa (6’ré-6-dok’sii),. [NL. (Willdenow, 
1804), < Gr. dp0¢, mountain, + dóga, glory.] 
genus of palms of the tribe Arecewand the sub- 
tribe Oncospermec, characterized by the petals 
being united at the base in the pistillate flowers. 
There are 6 species, of tropical America, all handsome 
trees, with tall, smooth, robust trunk, in some very tall, 
terminated by a crown of pinnately divided leaves, with 
small white flowers and small violet fruit on the slender 
drooping branches of a large spadix. O. regia, a tree of 
90 feet, is found sparingly as far north as Florida. See 
cabbage-tree, 1. 

oreographic (0’ré-6-graf’ik), a. 
graphic. 

oreography (0-ré-og’ra-fi), n. 

raphy. 


piece with mov. 
able face-guard ; 


16th century 


Same as o7¢0- 


Of or per- 


Same as 0r0- 
Same as orog- 


[NL., < 
Oreophasis + -inw.] A subfamily of Cracida, 
typified by the genus Oreophasis, having the 
pelvis narrow behind, the head with a bony 
tuberele, and the nostrils feathered; the moun- 
tain curassows. 


2 n. [NL., < Gr. pos, & 
mountain, + dprvé, a quail: see Ortyx.] A beau- 


. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


tiful genus of 
family Orr of A 
head ; 


plumed partridge ec é but 9 

longan 1G) in extent 

ou Darts of Oregon Ca 

ve, other p5 one of tw 0 lea c 

The eggs in tht ue valley qu 

not white, and th ae are sot è fik: 
ere are other ina lik Vie 

Ca 


€ 


Mountain Quail (Oreortyx pi 
x picta), 


with grouse. The bird's 

ish-slate, varied wit po umage 15 olive-brow, 

written Orortyx. paica white, and chest fd iy, 

Oreoscoptes (6’r6-5-skop’taz 
Cpe-), a mountain, + ckbrr) 
er, < cxOxTerv, mock, jeer. i 
a OT ı JECT, SCOT at 
genus of Mimine, comprising a i] A Detain 
0. montanus, which inhabits the de Kia 
States and Territories; the montane vai 

ip, m $, 3, i À i 

rds. The wing is more pointed than in 5 maa 


and about as long as the tail. The adult in 
are speckled be 


z), n. INL. Grin 
TTNG, & mimic, meek 


Mountain Mocking-bird (Orcosceptes mentanis). 


ng (the rie Ei 

each about 4), of a grayish or brownish ash-color abota 
ite wi cy sings and tall being 

white below with dusky spots, Hian jgabundant nse 


low. The bird is about 8 inches lo 


fuscous marked with white spots. 


Iso called sage-thrasher. Also wnitte 


brush, whence it is a 
Oroscoptes. _ See Ky 
Oreotrochilus (oroa awagt 
Gr. dpoc, & mounts Tpoxinos, a Wio 
$ 7 TEA 
piper: see Trochilus. 1S. 5 
humming-birds; the mountain u sori 
species live at great heights, ab Or Dies, as 0, la 
There are several very peautiful spec 0. schincht sl 
Bolivia, 0. Teucopleurus 


of the p 
0O. chimborazo, respectively of the mo! a 
they bear. ie aids veed] 4 
oreweed. (Or wed), 1 [<o AA s 
weed; sea-wrack, used as ee P pay Ë 
of Cornwall and of Scotlan ; 
lish Words (ed. 1691), P- ruption 
orewood (6r’ wud), [Ac 
Same as oreweed. 


Those proad-leaved blai 


wood, and grow in grea a 
shore. Markham, Farewel ijan d 


of oreit wil 


des 


. = H » [N 
S g-rek'sis) e En ew 
orein o propension: $ tha V; 
stretch after, yearn mi 
sire or arp py i 
a. See ory. Pagtiil 
ore [ME ¢ AS: orf, cate oho 
: Into the preris they 


Here orf, for that th 


ote Ot opoos, a 


orfevert,™ 1. in go 
fub worker 1 ie se 


a 
old; faber, 
ork Plays; 


aay rf cattle, + gild, 
sonfgile restitution mađde by 
fails © ry wrong that was 
ear or pound by the 
re; S necifically, a 

of sroperty taken gway. 
gor orfreys, and in la- 
> P ays yegarded as a 


iS 
fa 


i j 
e or) 
(e A a 


fares 

‘ mfa ryain it schone; 
a three. 

lemila's Ballads, I. 99). 


G 2 f gret perl and precious 
t fulle Sfandeville, Travels Pp- 


p ospreies (the Haliarto 
nsel 


ght to 

pt {hous V i 

pot tho grels, i 
o bo mune ed 


z gh, 1 Seo onfrais- 
orfraysh, He *Same as argo. ee 
meal Or E orgamyt, [Corrupt forms of or- 
orga iranun.) ame as origan. Y 

any anhi LS ME. organ, orgon, £ AS. 

an Ore and, Ty Austen aaa pene 
eanticle (e. g-, the pa ternos- 

o Ba gl =D. orgel = MLG. organ, 


tet) iG. or = orgind, orgel, 0r- 

= Ü rgant, organa, rg t, OF 
am orgel = OBG g el G. orgel = 
AAG. orgone, Orgen, 07 gele, orgel, G. orgel = 
ñ) ie 


feel. organ = Sw. Dan. orgel = OF. orgene, orgre, 
A 


mio = lt. organo, an organ (wind-instrument js 
-D orgaan = G. SW. Dan. organ = OF. organe, 
argian, orgue, F. organe = Sp. organo = Pg. 0r- 
gū= lt. organo, an instrument or organ (as o: 
speech, ete), < L. organum, ¢ Gr. öpyavov, an m= 
sument, implement, tool, also an organ of 
sens or apprehension, an organ of the body, 
koa musical instrument, an organ, ¢ *čpyem, 
Work: seo work.) 1. An instrument or means; 
that which performs some office, duty, or func- 
tion; that by which some action is performed 
crend accomplished. 
Be the praise that this atchiev’ment wrought, 
omade my hand the organ of his might. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 33. 
rei My lord, I will be ruled; 
th n her, if you could devise it so 
at I might be the organ. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 71 
Torta i F , Ív. 7. 71. 
onilertion geen of virtue and merit, deserveth the 
9 A medi, acon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 324. 
a d Qu ` . yi 
nutiestion bel Epucament, or means of com- 
“ns and ra eee one person or body of per- 
‘iin opinions: as, a medium of conveying cer- 
io ni a secretary of state is the or- 
tuda foreign nn between the government 
Mota governme: EEO gazette is the or- 
per bs nt; hence, specifically 7 
tay “lt serves as th Leer he 
Dae Party, factio S the mouthpiece of a par- 
ANON: as, a R m, cause, denomination, or 
I 1a Republican organ: pie 
hush notice some obj gan; a party organ. 
tbe thle ed... in the objections . . . which have been 
ag 09 of a y columns of the London “ > 
lad 4 very respect ondon “Leader, 
Lim X Eyes and influential class 
cay ol., one oft + Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 93. 
Zed hog: he parts or member 
some goada aS an animal ers of an 
Ung vi Pecifie functi or a plant, which 
Moesa o Activity ig mon? by means of which 
i, on carried Gees or some vital 
tnat, i > as x À 
itn they a a aan of digen 
v organ of visi, reproduction, lo- 
ns. on or of hearing; 


high 
asit is, and 
f moves with its owr 
AT E etoono a a A. amd O i, 7. 49. 
‘ Ti ma , a sto onera, whattouches 
an ` 
a orgie ue, P. 367. (Davies.) 
| maet a o ectively; the voice: 
ot fection wit omewhat techni : 
EE voi, referenco t neal 
o the musical 
maiden! Thy: 
organ, shrill and se 
Shak., T. N., i. 4. 33. 
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5, In phren., any i 

7 en., any part of the brai 

PER Rn ae ee, re H mmn SUppose 

have a particular office or function in RES she 
etermin- 


ing the character of the indivi 

ing th er ¢ 1e individual 

indica by one of the areas a E 
recognized by phrenologists: a ei 


aequisitiv , of mimontvent eee of 
tiveness, ete.—6. The largest then st aet 
cated, and the noblest of mus Imsa 
consisting of one or many sets of pes Soinin 
by means of compressed air, the ols tee 
ment being under the control of a single es 
a pipe-organ, as distinguished from a E en 
gan. Historically, the principle of soundi = i eae 
matically has been known from the ARNE Te popne 
combination of pipes or whistles into pens 
as to produce the tones of some sort of va a x 
the primitive Pan’s-pipe and in the Chine: E 
of which are blown by the breath, the latter tielng ANa 
g ap: 


ompli- 


rming top of wind-chest ; / 1, rac 
g. wood pipes; gt, metal flue-pipes; 
, ornamental; 1 

ade or -shutte 

a front-pipe groo 
pedal coupler-mechanism ; 
n rods whi 


e 
ich 


rollers; 71, rollers, which are equivalents of rock 


5, 
valve’ 


pulse of the foot; w, tremulant. 


the actual prototype of the modern organ, 


fourth or fifth century as preéminently the church musi 
instrument. 


cent. 


ing the entire sound-producing apparatus; 


the mechanism by which the player controls the whole. 
The wind-supply includes two or more feeders, oblique bel- 
lows which are operated either by hand or by a water, gas, 
steam, or electric motor or engine; a storage-bellows, hori- 
i din o 
the air is kept at a uniform pressure by means of weig ts; 
wind-trunks, distributing the compressed air to umie AE 
eral parts of the instrument; and wind-chest?, as na 
rectly under the pipes, in which are the valves for a 


zontal bellows into which the feeders open, an 


éll-box, broken out to show interior; 
which opens or closes front of swell-box; 7, 
oard; Z, bench; st, pedal-keys; mm, 
manual keys and coupler-mec! hanism ; 
transinit motion from keys by thrust; 
transmit motion after manner of a bell-crank to pass 
ckers, which transmit motion by tension ; 7, roller-boards, 
o haft; 
Nets, which control supply of wind to pipes; ¢, draw-stop 
dinechanism ; #, swell-pedal, which controls swell-shades; 
v, combination-pedals, which move a group of stops by a single im- 


Instruments 
of this general class seem to have been used in Europe from 
the first Christian centuries, having some apparatus for fur- 
nishing compressed air and a set of pipes the sounding of 
which was variously controlled. Soon after the tenth cen- 
tury great improvements were made, affecting every part 
of the mechanism. ‘The process of mechanical develop- 
ment has been continuous ever since, and is still going on. 
The original impetus to this steady progress is due to the 
fact that the pipe-organ has been recognized ever since the 


Until the sixteenth century no other instru- 
ment commanded the careful study of educated musicians. 
Its application to purely concert uses is comparatively Te- 
The modern pipe-organ consists essentially of three 
mechanical systems: the wind-supply, the compressed air 
used being technically called wind ; the pipework, includ- 


organ 


whose tones corres 2 
the digitals ferata se se ee normal pitch of 
called an eight-feet top; one whose akpa E = 
vee lower is called a pirteenafeet io i s fil mor 
ones are uniformly one or (age tee of P Mies whites 
i ‘ites and two feet doparespectively fag TE 
e differen sit eects’ ssontheehinese 
from th STOR Ra pan of the digitals used, or 
in distinction from the above fon are oT 
have more than one pipe to the digi Non atopa: Se that 
stops or mixtures, Itis ee ae are called mixtiure- 
eral stops of different constrnetion, to Be eee Totten 
upon a single wind-chest, and ‘a ch se nhs fe? piel 
stitutes a partial organ E Usually fe group OL stops com: 
groups of stops or partial PARAE, Speed to ve wc 
the great organ, the chief and we introduced, such as 
PE AE E ao Gallen PE) m sonorous of all; the 
side of which consists of aa eeN ee Lis re 
rasa Gh IE ont or muffle the UME ‘be opened ` 
specially intended fo a ving either vol Uher 
stop ofthe ea ease) ier ying Eas v olpes or other 
Het care ee Ct A he pedal 
gan, ud ep-tone iS 
for the feet, ana past near et an ee aired 
BASON NEALE AE, RE tones of the 
stops placed in these several ENE AAA OAS 
Each is complete in itself, ay its en miata ceed 
keyboard, so that it can be used ene as ntl} of fe oh. 
ers; but by means of conplers an arn ra Ma yee 
jointly from a single keyboard. tee AD b me stian 
includes one keyboard for each Sale oar) He sea 
for each stop, a knob or SNE ponte eae yell. 
pedal, combination pedals, ete. Ke: jbo ace o rth f we 
are called manuals, and those for the tect wale east bein z 
made up of the usual white and black dis ital a k fe 
au manuals usually havea compass of roan or abont Ave 
oc! taven beginning on the second C below middle C, while 
the pedals have about half this compass, be; inning an 6 
tave lower. The manuals are placed ebore taah Bike ne 
pti case; when there are two, the lower belies to 
E great organ, and the upper to the swell-organ; when 
there are three, the lowest belongs to the choir-organ. The 
stop knobs, bearing the names of the stops, are laced on 
both sides of the manuals, and are grouped aecording to 
the partial organs to which they belong. When a stop is 
to be used, its knob is pulled forward, or “drawn,” Fre- 
quently combination pedals or pistons are rovided, by 
paon several knobs may be drawn or retired at once. 
5 EE also, a crescendo pedal is introduced, by which 
e entire resources of the instrument may be gradually 
called into action. The keyboards may be combined in 
various ways by means of couplers. The digitals of the 
keyboards are connected with the valves in the wind-chests 
by a complicated series of stickers, squares, rollers, track- 
ers, etc., which are almost entirely made of wood. In large 
organs the friction of the key-action is so great that a 
pneumatic or electric action is employed, in which the di- 
gitals merely make connections so that com pressed air or 
electricity may dothe work. The stop-knobsare connected 
with the wind-chests by similar systems of levers, rods, 
squares, ete., which are also often pneumatically or electri- 
cally manipulated. Whenadigital ononeof the keyboards 
is depressed, a valve is opened from the wind-chest belong- 
ing to that keyboard, admitting the compressed air toa 
groove or channel over which stand all the pipes belong- 
ing to the digital: only those pipes, however, are sounded 
that belong to the stops whose stop-knobs happen to be 
drawn. The opening and closing of the shutters of the 
swell-boxis manipulated through a special grell-pedal. Va- 
rious other mechanical accessories are often added, such 
as the tremulant, a device by which an oscillating tension 
is given to the air in one of the w ind-trunks, the pedal- 
check, the bellows-signal, ete. The history of organ music 
until the sixteenth century was coincident with that of vo- 
cal music, for which it merely afforded a basis; but since 
that time it has hada remarkable independent develop- 
ment, particularly in the works of J. S. Bach. The organ 
has been mach suede conyuncuce Nine Cis musie 
to enhance broa onic effects; and lately it has been 
also applied to the elaborate imitation of orchestral mu- 
sic. It remains the distinctively church instrament, al- 
though it is often found in concert-halls and in opera- 
houses. Formerly the instrument was often spoken of as 
a pair of organs, Or simply organs. 


His vois was merier than the merye organ 
On masse days that in the chirche goon. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 32. 


The cheife Church of this citty is curiously carved with- 
in and without, furnished with a paire af organs, and a 
most magnificent font, all of copper. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 17, 1641. 


Jn 1501 the complete expression is met with, “one peyre 
of orgunys” 5 and it continued in use up to the time of 
Pepys, who wrote his “Diary” in the second half of the 
ith century. Grove, Dict. Music, IT. 587. 


7. One of the independent groups of stops of 


which a pipe-organ is made up; a partial organ, 
such as the great organ, the swell-organ, ete., 


i i - ibed above.—8. A harmonium or reed- 
ing theai icular pipes or sets of pipes. Occasion: describe rmon 
ally karan te aca supplied with air from a special organ.— 9t. Some other musical instrument. as 


I £ 7 by 
storage-bellows in which the tension 15 made greater 

extra weights; such pipes are said to be on ee Si hea, 
wind. The pipework includes a great variety ma 


kinds of pipes, made either of me 
in sets called stops or registers, at least one pipe 


ally provided in each set for each digital of the KOy either 


In general, all pipes are either slue-pipes, W: 
open at the upper end or plugged, or reed-pipes, 


producing tones through the impact of a strea the pipe, 


the sharp edge or lip of a mouth in the sid 

and the latter producing tones = yt 

or reed placed over oa in an Loa i 
ASS ipe. e 

S pee and pitch. The four principal q 

ties of tone producedare the true gya 

metal flue-pipes of broad scale i 


co through which the af 
TA A EA save See organ of Corti.— Echo- 


n-tone, given by open 


a pipe or harp. 
There is much music, excellent voice, in this little or- 
gan {a recorder), yet cannot iyon man its Shot 
„ou think I am easier e played on a 
oe Cierra tees 


ecessory genital organs. See genital.— American 

a ee reed-organ.— A pair of organs. See def. 6, 

os pair}, 5.—Barrel Seebarrel-organ.— Cabinet 
i organ. See chair-organ. 

organ. 


0} See — 
rgan. See choir-organ.— cil +- 
eee organs. Seetheadj ectiv 


of a large pipe-organ: so 
distance from main part of the 
for echo-li 


laced 2 
ie 


stopped wooden flue-piPeSs Me; and the reed-tone, given —Electric organ. 


metal flue-pipes of narrow 
by reed-pipes of yarious shape 


and material. A stop 


An electric fish (ray, cel, 


organ 


pipe-organ the action of which is manipulated with the 
dp of electricity. — Enharmonic, euharmonic organ. 
Seo the adjectives. — Expressive organ, either a harmo- 
nium (see reed-organ), or the same as gwell-organ.— Full 
organ, in organ-playing, the entire powe 

ment.— Grand organ. Same as full organ or greal or- 
gan, — Great organ, the principal partial organ of a pipe- 
organ, its keyboard, wind-chest, and pipes being central 
with reference to the others.— Hand organ. See hand- 
organ.— Hydraulic or; 
compressed air for which 


ig gathered by means of some 
hydraulic device. The term is especially applied to the 
organs of the ancient Romans, of the construction of which 
little is known: in this sense sometimes loosely used as 
opposed to pneumatio organ,—Intertentacular organ 
of Farre, intromittent organ. See the adjectives. — 
Jacobson’s organ, a cul-de-sac or diverticular canal in 
* the lower part of the nasal cavity of most vertebrates, shut 
off from the nasal fossa, but communicating with the buc- 


cal cavity by the ducts of Stenson. Its walls are variously 
branched, bearing branches of the olfactory nerve.— Ley- 
digian organs. Seo Leydigian.— Metamorphosis of 
organs. See metamorphosts.— Mouth organ. See mouth- 
organ.— O: coral. See coral.— Or; music, music 
written forthe organ or performed on the organ.— Organ 
of Bojanus, the renal organ or nephridium of mollusks. 
Huxley, Anat, Invert., p. 478 See cuts under Lamelli- 
branchiata.— Organ of Corti, an epithelial structure on 
the floor of the cochlear canal of mammals, which appears to 
be the means by which sound-vibrations produce nervous 
impulses in the cochlear nerve. It consists of a peculiar 
modification of the lining epithelium of the basilar mem- 
brane within the membranous cochlea, the chief structural 
elements of which are the rods of Corti and the hair-cells. 
The rods of Corti aro long, narrow, rigid columnar cells, 
rising from a conical base and arranged in an inner and 
an outer row ; they incline toward each otherand interlock 
by their heads, forming thus the arch of Corti. Adjoining 
the inner acoustic rods there is a single row, and exter- 
på nally to the outer rods four to six (in man) rows of acous- 
tic hair-cells; these are long columns, inclined with the 
rods, attached to the basilar membrane, and terminating 
in a rounded extremity furnished with a curved row of 
short, stiff, terminal, hair-like flaments. The outer hair- 
cells are covered by the reticular membrane. The whole 
organ, finally, is covered by the tectorial membrane.— Or- 
of Giraldés, a functionless remnant or vestige of the 
‘olfian body of the male, connected with the vas aber- 
rans and consisting of a number of convoluted tubules 
embedded in cellular tissue close to the head of the epl- 
didymis; the parepididymis.— Organ of Rosenmiiller, 
a functlonless remnant or vestige of the Wolffian body ot 
the female; the parovarium.—Organ school, either a 
school whore the art of organ-playing is taught, or an in- 
struction-book for organ-players.— Organs of the lat- 
eral line, in ichth. See mucous canals, under mucous.— 
3 Organ tablature, tablature intended for the record- 
aes ing of organ music. See tablature.— Organ tone, a qual- 
poe ity of musical tone which is characteristic of the pipe-or- 
5 i gan; such a tone as is given by the stop in a pipe-organ 
called the open diapason. — Palpal organs. See palpal.— 
Parlor-organ. See reed-organ.—Partial organ, one of 
the distinct groups of stops into which a pipe-organ is di- 
vided, having its own wind-chest and its own keyboard. 
See def. 6.— Pedal organ. See def. 6 and pedal.— Pipe- 
is sah an organ with pipes; a church organ: opposed to 
organ. See def. 6.— Pneumatic organ, an organ the 
action of which is manipulated by means of pneumatic 
contrivances, See hydraulic organ, above.—Portative 
organ, an organ that can be carried about from place to 
place: first used to describe small pipe-organs, but now 
applied mostly to reed-organs.— Positive organ. (a) A 
pipe-organ that is fixed or paton: opposed to portative 
organ. (b) Same as chotr-organ. eed organ. See reed- 
organ.—Sars’s organ, 2 little ciliated patch on the arm 
of the lophophore of some polyzoans.—Solo-organ, one 
of the partial organs of a large pipe-organ.— Swell-or- 
gan, one of the partial organs of a pipe-organ. 
organ! (ôr'gan), v. t. [Cf. AS. organian, org- 
nian, sing to the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument; < organi, n.] To furnish with or- 
gans; organize. Bp. Manningham. [Rare.] 
= organ?+(6r’gan), n. [A contracted form of ori- 
$ gan. Cf. organy.] Same as origan. 
£ A good wife once a bed of organs set; 
E The pigs came in, and eat up every whit; 
The good man said, Wife, you your garden may 
Hog’s-Norton call; here pigs on organs play. 
Wits’ Recreations, p. 85. (Nares.) 


 organ-albumin (6r’gan-al-bi’min), n. The al- 
_bumin which constitutes a part of the solid 
tissues. 
‘gan-bench (6r’gan-bench), n. The wooden 
neh or seat on which an organ-player sits. 
an-blower(6r’gan-blo“ér),x. Onewhoblows 
@ bellows of an organ; also, a motor or en- 
o for blowing an organ. 
-builder (6r’gan-bil’dér), n. One whose 
pation is the construction of pipe-organs. 
die, organdy (6r’gan-di),. [<F. organ- 
ook-muslin.] A muslin of great fineness 
translucency, used for women’s dresses, 
49 eth plain and figured with printed 


- (r’gan-grin’dér), n. A stroll- 
who “grinds” out music from a 
„n. Afirearm in whicha 
ntaining a charge, 


an, a pipe-organ the supply of organic (6r-gan‘ik), a. and n. 
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In one variety the chambers are moved sidewise by a ratch- 
et, und come sev’ rally opposite a barrel, through which 
the charge is fired. Itis the French orgue à serpentin, the 
German Todten-orgel (death-organ). 


r of the instru- organ-harmonium (6r’gan-hiir-m0/ni-um), n. 


A harmonium or reed-organ of great compass 
and power, designed to be used as a substitute 


for an organ. 


[= F. organique 
= Sp. orgánico = Pg. It. organico (ef. D. G. or- 
ganisch = Dan. Sw. organisk), < L. organi 
Gr. òpyarxóc, of or pertaining to organs, serv- 
ing as organs, < dpyavor, an organ: see organl.] 
J, a. 1. Acting as an insirument, of nature or 
art, to a certain end; serving as an organ or 
means; instrumental. 


He [Satan], glad 
Of her attention gain’d, with serpent-tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 
Bis fraudulent temptation thus began. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 530. 

The animal system is not organic merely to feeling of 
the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impressions, ac- 
cording to the natural meaning of that term, conv: l by 
the nerves of the several sens It is organic to 
wants, and to impulses for the satisfaction of those wz 

1'. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 
2. Pertaining to or characteristic of an organ 
or the organs of animals and plants. 

In the knowledge of organic functions, how full soever 
it may be, we shall not find the adequate explanation of 
social phenomena. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 189. 

When the mind is cheered by happy thoughts, the or- 
ganie processes are promoted. x 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 472. 
3. Pertaining to objects that have organs; 
hence, pertaining to the animal and vegetable 
worlds; resulting from, or exhibiting character- 
istics peculiar to, animal or vegetable life and 
structure; organized. See inorganic. 

The term organic, as applied to any substance, in no 
way relates to the presence or absence of life. The ma- 
terials which compose the living body are of course or- 
ganic in the main, but they are equally so after death has 
occurred—at any rate for a certain time—and some of 
them continue to be so for an indefinite period after life has 
departed. Sugar, for example, is an organic product; but 
in itself it is of course dead, and it retains its stability 


after the organism which produced it has lost all vitality. 
H. A. Nicholson. 


4. In chem., formerly used in the same sense 
as 3 (see also quotation under 3), but at pres- 
ent denoting any compound substance or rad- 
ical containing carbon. See chemistry and in- 
organic.— 5. Forming a whole with a system- 
atic arrangement or coérdination of parts; or- 
ganized; also, systematized; systematic. 


_No organic law can ever be framed with a proyision spe- 
cifically applicable to every question which may occur in 
practical administration. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 117. 

Christianity stands in organic connection with the Old 
Testament religion, both being parts of a gradually devel- 
oping system. G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 5. 

Every drama represents in organie sequence the five 
stages of which a complete action consists and which are 
essential to it. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xi. 


Intelligence is not only organic, but it stands at the apex 


of organization. 
J.Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 139. 


6. In philol., depending on or determined by 
structure; not secondary or fortuitous.— 7. 
Organizing; constituting; formative; consti- 
tutive. 

A simple and truthful consideration of his official duty 


under the organic Act by which the Territory was_organ- 
ized. G. T. Curtis, Buchanan, II. 202. 


8t. In music, noting a composition in harmony 
or intended for instruments.— Organic acid, acid 
of which carbon is a constituent part, as citric or tar- 
taric acid. Carbonic acid and its derivative acids are 
sometimes classed with the inorganic and sometimes 
with the organic acids.— Organic activity, an activity 
dependent on a special instrument or organ.— Organic 
analysis, in chem., the analysis of organic substances ; 
the determinatién of the proximate principles or of the 
amounts of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and other ele- 
ments which may exist in them.— Organic base, in chem., 
a nitrogenous organic compound having alkaline proper- 
ties, and therefore capable of forming salts. These bases 
are obtained chiefly from vegetables. Also called alkaloid. 
— Organic body, a body composed of dissimilar parts.— 
Organic chemistry. See chemistry.— Organic descrip- 
tion ofcurves. Seecurve.— Organic disease, a disease 
in which there is appreciable anatomical alteration in the 
structures involved: opposed to functional disease, in 
which any alterations produced are too fine to be visible. 
—Organic geometry. See geometry.— Organic law, in 
politics, a system of laws forming part of the fundamental 
constitution of a state ; specifically, a written constitu- 
tion.— Organic molecules, See molecule.— Organic 
musict, an old name for instrumental music.— Organic 
product, that in which everything is interchangeably 
means and end.—Organic radical, in chem., a group of 
elements containing carbon, which takes part in chemical 
reactions like an element, not being readily decomposed 
by them.— re , fossil remains of a plant or 
an animal.—Organic theory, an explanation by means of 
a hesis of development, especially peaceful develop- 
ment, from an inward determination to a determinate end. 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ee ty 3 
cesses, a weak soluti Photogra whist 
grains to the ounce of Sra eenerally fits i pro 
such as velati ater, of orvan o t 
2s gelatin, albumen, coffee e Matte, 
or morphia used to organifyth Ce, gum arahia. 
See organify. 5 C sensitized plaie 
Some again employ an organijier of tannin 
Silver Sunbeam, ps 
pet and pp, or: 
Fes «org 
jicare, make: see -fy.) Tn ait 
nic matter: said of a dry plate prepared as 
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The plate is not to be exposed immediately after it i 
organijed, Workshop Receipts, 1st ser, p. 34. 
organisability, organisation, ete. See orgni- 
izability, ete. - 
organisata (6r’gan-i-sai’tii), n. pl. (NL. neut 
pl. of organisatus, organizatus, organized; see 
organizate.| Those things which are organized, 
as animals and plants; any or all organisms 
De Jussieu. 
organism (6r’gan-izm), 
Sp. Pg. It. organismo 
ganismus ; as orga nl 
ture; organization. 
Suffrage and proper organ 
to counteract the tendency of 
and abuse of power. 3 
2. A body exhibiting oren 
life; a member of ut) oe a 
kingdom; an individual comp aout 
5 A tually depen on 
of essential and mutuahy i 
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ar ol, (Amer. ed., 1872), APP., P. 455. 
E È izi fi isa tus 
; , KNL. organizatus, Organise tus, 
are seo organ ige.] Provided wit h 
Ming through organs; organized, 
Death our spirits gom rele 
this distinguish’d organizate S 
wore Preexistency of the Soul, st. 21. 
organization (or’gan-i-zii’shon), n. [Peas Ke 
junisation = Sp. organizacton = Pg. organisagao 
-Jn organizzazione; as organize F -ation.] 4 
The act of organizing, or the process of dispos- 
ingorarranging constituent or interdependent 
pirts into an organic whole. (a) The process of 
radering organic, in any sense. 
Scilly, as well as individually, organization is indis- 
laa togrowth; beyond a certain point there cannot 
futher growth without further organization 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 65. 
fj errmcess of arranging or systematizing ; specifically, 
eee of combining parts into a codrdinated whole: 
4 lhe organization of an expedition. 


Philosophy, with him [He i it 
gel], lies quite out of the range 
rein sense—which is merely the organization of 
t experiences, J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 124. 


2 rand i 
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Ole or aggregate; an organism, or a 
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organoplastic 


gans of touch, taste, ar a 
Sige pee and smell— 2, 


I was of a peculiarly sensitive g izatis 

I culiarly s e organization : 

shivered to every touch, like harp-sirines eee 
IL. B. Stowe, Oldtown, D. & 


ny nerves 
ich s, r Suscepti- 
iving an impression; plastic. Dun- 


K general peraman ive power probably implies from the 910m. 
ié. “J. Sully, Outline ere _ Organologic (6r’gan-d-loj’ik),a. [< organolog-y 
sychol., p. 145, + -ie.] Of or pertaining to organology. 


ee spells CLEA TEL organological (or’gan-6-loj’i-kal) a. [< organ 

„į pret. and pp. organized, logic + -al.| Same as organologic. gana 
(Organiser = Sp, organi- OTganologist (or-ga-nol’d-jist), m. | 
e, CNL. or- 09-4 + -ist.] In biol one skille: 
re, play on Ogy. ‘ 


ppr. organizing. [ 
zar = Pg. organisar =It. organ 
ganizare, organize (cf. ML. orgar 
the organ), < L. organum, org: 
Z + Ore 1 an: see or Or-ga 6-ji) y 
I. trans. 1. To render organic: give pArA, organology (or-ga-nol’4-ji), n. [= F. organolo- 
structure to; construct or modify so apie oe speak: see -olog; T veg EMIS A 
piae CG “ or modify So as ex- Speak: see -ology. . A branch of biolo, 
hibit or eubse a processes: commonly in Which treats in particular of the different i 
B pas D nE ple. gans of animals and plants with reference to 
Bese sole aculties of the soul organized matterconla Structure and function.—2, Phrenology.—3 
ever produce. >, i] 5 : ee eet 
I Ray. The study of structure or organization. 


“ ized beings,” says rsiologis 
of Bae deta ‘of, PERAE] Ai POE panee ae science of style, as an organ of thought, of style in 
An organized productof nature,” says the great metapbyi panater SURS an eee Te: Ts Guinea seyter E 


sician, *‘is that in which all the parts are mutually ends 
4. In music, the science of musical instruments. 


{< organol- 
one skilled in organol- 


and means.” Whewell. 
2. In general, to form into a whole consisting Organometallic (6r’gan-d-me-tal’ik), a. [< or- 
of interdependent parts; coördinate the parts ganlic) + metallic.) Tn chem., an epithet ap- 
of; systematize; arrange according to a uni- PUCA to compounds in which an organic radical, 
form plan or for a given purpose; provide with 2 ¢thyl, is directly combined with a metal, to 
a definite structure or constitution; order, distnemsh mom other organic compounds 
So completely, however As nE containing metals, in which the metal is indi- 
same sy tem Sree individual beluga were upon ene rectly united to the radical by the intervention 
say there is something more thanan analogy between them, Of OXygen. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 490, Organon (6r’ga-non), #. 
Don Galvez went himself to Havannah to organize and rge 
command a great expedition against Pensacola. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
re the western abutment of the old 
about half a mile from this spot, 
stance was made to British arms. 
Emerson, Hist. Disc. at Concord. 
3. In music, to sing or arrange in parts: as, to 
ze the halleluiah. [Rare.]=Syn. 2. To con- 
construct. 
intrans. To assume an organic structure 
, definite formation or constitution, as a 
aber of individuals; become coérdinated or 
matically arranged or ordered. 
e men organize, and, as Choros of old men, approach 
with hostile intent, but are worsted in the encounter that 
Amer. Jour, Philol., VIIL. 187. 
Also spelled organise. 
organizer (6r’gan-1-zér), n. 1. One who organ- 
izes; one who arranges the several parts of 
anything for action or work; one who estab- 
lishes and systematizes.— 2+. Same as organ- 
ist, 2. 
Also spelled organiser. 
organ-ling (6r’gan-ling), n. 
Same as orgeis. 
organ-loft (or’gan 
where an organ stands. } } 
organochordium (ôr an-0-kér’di-um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. dpyator, an organ, + Xopoi, a string, 
chord.] A musical instrument combining the 
mechanisms of the pianoforte and of the pipe- 
organ: it was suggested by G. F. Vogler. 
organogenesis (6r’ gan-0-jen’e-sis), Ne WL., < 
Gr. dpyavov, an organ, + yéveow, origin: see 
genesis.| Same as organogeny. 
organogenetic (6r’gan-d-jé-net‘ik), a. [< or- 
ganogenesis, after geneti Same as organogentc. 
organogenic (dr’gan-0-jen’ik), a. [As organo; 


[< Gr. dpyavov, an in- 
strument, organ: see organi. Cf. organum.) 
1}. An organ; an instrument. 


Employing all his wits in vain expense, 
Abusing all his organons of sense, 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, viit. 210. 
O thou great God, ravish my earthly sprite! 
That for the time a more than human skill 
May feed the organons of all my sense. 
Peele, David and Bethsabe, st. 15. 


2, An instrument of thought. Originally applied to 
the logical theory of demonstration, and then by the Peri- 
patetics to the whole of logic, especially to the topics of 
Aristotle or the rules for probable reasoning, as being only 
an instrument or aid to philosophy, and not meriting the 
higher place of a part of philosophy claimed for it by the 
Stoics and most of the Academics; thence given as a title 
to the logical treatises of Aristotle, 


‘The organon of Descartes is doubt. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p, xxi. 


Hence —8. A code of rules or principles for 
scientific investigation. Bacon’s work on this sub- 
ject was called by him the “Novum Organum.” Kant 
uses the term to denote the particular rules for acquiring 
the knowledge of a given class of objects. 


I never could detect . . . that he did not just as rigor- 
ously observe . . . the peculiar logic of the law as if he 
had never investigated any other than legal truth by any 
other organon than legal logic in his life. 

R. Choate, Addresses, p. 259. 
cial evidence is constantly misstated 
n this country {England}, and the 
s too often described as being 

that which it is its chief distinction not to be — that is, 
as an Organon, as a sort of contrivance for the discovery 
of trath which English lawyers have patented. 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 902. 
Also organum. A 
organonomic (or’gan-9-nom ik), a. 
onomy + -ic.) Pertaining to organonomy. 
organonomy (6r-ga-non’9-mi), n, [K Gr. dpya- 
pov, an organ, + rónoc, law.] The doctrine of the 
observed sequence of cause and effect in or- 
ganic life; the body of organonomic laws. 


the first organized r 


ensiics, 


[< organ + ling}.] 


-l6ft), n. The loft or gallery 
Also called music-loft. The theory of judi 
or misconceived even Í 


English law on the subject i 


[< organ- 


i i rtaini : i orga- iS 5ni Wis 
gen-y + -ic.) Pertaining or relating to org organonym. (or’gan-p-nim), n. [< Gr. pyar, 
nogeny}; organogenctie. an organ, + dvuya, roja, & name.] In biol., the 


site SIGE épyavor, 


Rare.] 
ducing: see -geny-] 


(6r-ga-noj’e-ni) 
a orga- 


j tenable technical name of any organ. 
-yevig, pro 


organogeny, 5 a 
é organonymal (ér-ga-non’i-mal), 4. 


organ, + -yéveta, 


[ 


The history of the development of organs of nonym-y + -dl.] Of or pertaining to orga- 
living bodies, and of the systems and appa- nonymy. Cowes. eS 3 
ratus composed of these organs. Also organo- organonymic (6r’ga-nd-nim‘ik), a. [< orga- 2 


ic.) Pertaining to organonymy; 


; E enesis. cg nonym-y + ~ í 
i aor constitution; arrange- g The development of the flower as a whole, oF, a3 it is organonymal: as, organonymic terms. Wilder. 
To collocation of interde- termed, the Organogeny of the flower. 428, organonymy (ér-ga-non‘i-mi), n. [< Gr. dpya- 
as; constitution in gen Bessey, Botany, D. TY Ori an organ, + dvvua, dvopa, a name] In biol., 
; : PEA í i ga- ae ars 
on; the organization Organographic (organ-d-grafik), 4- Kong any system of scientific names of organs; the S 
; of the church or of nograph-y + -ic.] Pertaining to ear pay. nomenclature of organs; organonyms collec- 
dyte Physical constitution of Organographical (ôr'gan-o- at ae vaphic. tively. 
london gt ears, used organographic + at] Same as Orgar og"ir. stems -o a arenas o Pan entities oe 
ion o; A ôr-ra-nog ra-! LO = their consideration 
j sor de ni upon renee othe activities Bey ae Key One who describes the eee Buck’ Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 515. 
7 Sc rgani ok! R z RRI SS 5 = > 5 
a oral argon organization. °: organs of animal or Mees F. or- organophonic (6x’ga-nd-fon’ik), d. [< Gr Saris 
¿= nization i ôr-ga-nog'ra-fi), n. L= ~:. > voice: see phone. 5 
Po Ecling, mis under di organography (6r-ga-nos rs 7 < vov,an organ, T, 2 : ; 
a tg Shalten nvetiably AC en whe, X Gr. bpyavov, organ, d Mgrs music, noting a kind of vocal musi¢ in whieh the: 
i etal fo ints are not, and Hutcheson, p.79. ypáġew, write.] 1. m biol taS m EAN f various spent are imitate 
ff PSPS Rena ERAY meaking or gans and their relations; a Ael Zaniptive or- organophyly (x emaoh 
DE g ve n. Of Bio) iss usofparts—no organs of plants ane EN descrip- an organ, + ovin, & z i 
‘ af com er. ed., 1872), App., p. 481. ganology.—2. In music, the S Haeckel, Evol. of "2 
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- yavov, an organ, + AUTO £ Paua an organ; T 
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organoplastic 


tissues of the organs of animals and plants: as, 
organoplastic cells. 

organoplasty (r’gan-0-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. òp- 
yavov, organ, + wAacrde, verbal adj. of rAdooen, 
form, mold, + -y.] In biol., the origination or 
development of the tissues of organs in plants 
and animals. na 

organoscopy (ôr’gan-ĝ-skõ-pi), n. [< Gr. pya- 
vov, organ, + -onoria, < okozeir, view.] Phre- 
nology. f 

organ-piano (6r’gan-pi 
piano. B 

organ-pipe (6r’gan-pip). n. (<ME. organ-pype.] 
1. A pipe of a pipe-organ. See pipe. 

And the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper. Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 98. 


Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art, 
2, Figuratively, the throat; the windpipe; 
hence, the yoice.—38. In costume, a large pip- 
ing; a rounded flute.—organ-pipe coral. See coral. 
organ-point (6r’gan-point), n. In music, a sin- 
gle tone, usually the tonie or the dominant, held 
or sustained by one of the voice-parts while the 
other parts progress freely without reference to 
the sustained tone, except at the beginning and 
end of the passage. It is a favorite effect in the 
climaxes of contrapuntal compositions. When an organ- 
point occurs in any other than the lowest yoice, it is said 
to be inverted. Also pedal-point, pedal harmony, pedal, 
organ-rest (6r’gan-rest), n. In her., same as 
clarion. J. Gibbons. 
organ-screen (or’gan-skrén), n. Eccles., an or- 
namental screen of stone or timber on which a 


-an’6), n. Same as melo- 


Organ-screen. 
5 Choir of Lincoln Cathedral, England, looking toward the nave. 


church organ, usually a secondary organ, small- 
er than the great organ, is placed in cathedrals. 
In English churches it is often placed at the western ter- orgy}, orgelt, x.. [ME., also orguil, orgel, or- 


mination of the choir, in the normal position of the rood- 

loft; it is often found, however, as invariably in French 
cathedrals, on one side of the choir. 

organ-seat (6r’gan-set), n. Same as organ- 
bench. 

organ-sto: (6r’gan-stop), ». The stop of an 


organ. I 
d [L., LL., < Gr. õp- 
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Youth and love 
Were th’ vnresisted organies to seduce you. 

Chapman, All Fools, ii. 1, 

Of gerlis and of gloria laus greUy me dremed, 

And how osanna by orgonye olde folke songen. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 9. 
organy“t (ôr'gami) n. [Also organie; a var. of 

organ’, origan.) Same as origan. 

Rosemarie, Basil, Saverie, Organic, Marjoram, Dill, Sage, 


Baulme, ete. 
Touchstone of Complexions (1575), p. 66. (Davies.) 


The storke having a bunch of orgamy 
Can with much ease the adders sting eschew, 
Heywood, Troia Britanica (1609). (Nares.) 

organzine (ér’gan-zin), n. [< P. organsin, OF. 
organsin, orgasin = Pg. organsim, < It. organ- 
zino, organzine.] 1. A silk thread made of sev- 
eral singles twisted together; thrown silk. The 
warp of the best silk textiles is made of it.— 2. 
Silk fabric made of such thread.” 

organzine (6r’gan-zin), v. i.; pret. and pp. or- 
ganzined, ppr. organzining. [< organzine, nj] In 
silk-making, to twist single threads together, 
forming thrown silk or organzine. Brande and 
Cox. 

orgasm (6r’gazm),”. [=F. orgasme=Sp. Pg. It. 
orgasmo, < Gr. *opyacpoc, swelling, ex 
< épyav, swell, be excited; cf. op77, passion, im- 
pulse, propension; akin to opéye, stretch after, 
desire: see orexis.| 1. Immoderate excitement 
or action. 

With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems imperti- 
nent to interpose a religious sentiment. 

Lamb, Grace before Meat. 

His friend started at the disordered appearance of the 
bard [Gray], whose orgasm had disturbed his very air and 
countenance. I. D'Israeli, Lit. Char., p. 159. 
2. In med., a state of excitement in an organ: 
applied chiefly to the acme of venereal excite- 
ment in sexual intercourse. 

orgastic (6r-gas’tik), «a. Characterized by or 
exhibiting orgasm; turgid, as an organ. 

orgeat (or’zhat), n. [< F. orgeat, < orge, < L. 
hordeum, barley : see Hordeum.] A syrup made 
from almonds (originally barley), sugar, and 
orange-flower water. It is much used by confection- 
ers, and medicinally as a mild demulcent and an agreeable 
vehicle for stronger remedies. 

orgeis (6r’jé-is), n. [Origin not ascertained; no 
obvious connection with organ-ling.] A large 
kind of ling. Also called organ-ling. 

orgelt, n. See orgul. 

orgiastic (ôr-ji-as'tik), a. [< Gr. òpytactıkóc, of 
or pertaining to orgies, < dpyra, orgies: see orgy.) 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the orgies or 
mystic festivities of the ancient Grecks, Phry- 
gians, etc., especially those in honor of Bac- 
chus or of Cybele; characterized by or consist- 
ing in wild, unnatural, impure, or cruel revelry ; 
frantically enthusiastic: as, orgiastic rites; 0r- 
giastic worship. See orgy}. 

The religion of the Greeks in the region of Ida as well 
as at Kyzikus was more orgiaslic than the native worship 
of Greece Proper, just as that of Lampsacus, Priapus, and 
Parium was more licentious. Grote, Hist. Greece, I. 338. 

orgie (6r’jik), a. [< org-y + -ic.] Orgiastic. 
[Rare.] i 
They [Egyptian pilgrims] landed at every town along 
the river to perform orgic dances. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 91. 
orglet, n. [ME.: see organ!.] Same as organi. 
orgont, orgonet, n. Middle English forms of 
organs. 
orgonyet,”. A Middle English form of organ yl. 
orguinette (6r-gi-net’), n. [A French-like 
spelling, < organ + -elte.] A mechanical mu- 
sical instrument, consisting of one or more 
sets of reeds with an exhaust-bellows. The ori- 
fices to the reeds are covered witha movable strip of paper 
in which holes are cut at intervals, so that, when a crank 
is turned and the bellows put in operation, the paper is 
revolved from one roller to another, and the air is admit- 
ted to the reeds through the holes. ‘The melodic and har- 
monic effects depend upon the position and size of the 
holes. ‘The tone is light and pleasant, and the music pro- 
duced is often accurate and effective. 


, 


hel, pride (ef., in comp., orgel-mod, orgel-pride, 
pride), partly < AS. orgol (in deriv. orgel-); 
pride, partly < OF. orgoil, orgoel, orguel, or- 
gueil, F. orgueil = Pr. orguelh, erguelh, orguoil, 
orgoil, argull = Sp. orgullo = Pg. orgulho = It. 
orgoglio, pride; the Rom. forms prob. of Teut. 
origin: ef. OHG. urgilo, excessively, oppres- 
sively; appar. < or- (= OHG. ur-), out, + -gel, 
of unknown origin.] Pride. 


Woreldes richesse wecheth orgel on mannes heorte. 
Old Eng. Hom., ii. 43, 17. 


guethos, orgoillos = Sp. orgulloso = Pg. orgu- 
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In Troy there 
The princes oy 
Have to the port of 
2. Ostentations: sh 

His atyre was orgulor spi 


Romance of A is: 
à S Rich., ¢ vty 
ri X . s u i 
oaae augmented. MY Steer 
atening; dg TG 
8; dangerous, » ex 


But they wy: 4 
whiche was fant h 


oy pas 
cially rather in 


OW! to agen 
Som fan aqme Hee 
Berners, tro inter, 
orgulouslyt, adv, [ME 
an orgulous manner: pa ulous 4 
_ Oft afers behold [witn z e oai à ha 


tom. of Par Org 
a rss rte rulos 
orgy (ôr'ji), n.; pl. orgies E ERETI 


Froissart q i 


Sp. orgias = Pe y 

gias = Pg. orgias = Tt, F 
pl., < Gr. opyea, Pl., secret T "Me, <T 
do, perform; cf. èp} ies, prob, (3 


Gr., and is rare in mod use (E used 
. use (Ea 


DIES Connected 


thology, as th i 
SY, a8 the mysteries of C 
ly, the revels at the festivals in horo. tit 
sus or Bacchus, or the festival itself wy a 
s Which wes 
ongs and dancing 


(sce bacchante and mænad): generally planli 
i 


Pentheus and Orpheus were t i 
women at his orgies. Bacar eet by theta 
Tt we Ba 


ould have resembled an orgy to Bace 

~ Sir T. Herbert, Travels in ‘fica, P S (tan 
Hence— 2, A wild or frantic revel; a noctw. 
nal carousal; drunken revelry. 

Amid the orgies of weary and satiated rofigacy are 
first a spirit of scoffing, then of savage, v sia 
gressive scepticism. W. R. Greg, Mise. Essays 2ds 

Tlired animalisms, vile as those that made 

The mulberry-faced Dictator's orgies worse 

‘Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 

Tennyson, Lucretia 

vel, Debauch, cte. See carousall, ; 
i/iii), n.; pl. orgyiœ (i8). [NL (Gr 
ength of the outstretched arms, a 
stretch out: see orerig) 1 
ength, equivalent 


ek Se ror E 


=Syn. 2, Re 


orgyia (6r-ji 
opyua, the 


vaporers or vaporer-moths. They are oe te 
gl aie from the long tufts of Bair wit ale 
caterpillars are furnished. f a 


te-marked Tu 
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female upo 
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ar on the Pon ab rann ea gnd UPORU x m forming 4 pr Carica € horizon by the tropic of 
git t Ont W oa on TO an acne tromi a pee or building, as a Gah ee the horizon bf the aerial Mia eastern intersection of 
all Pembers: nal Otn with Chapel, in the form of a large bay ¢ orient (6’ri-ent) obra Ante 
can CM small brow? fat ess ae 5 arge bay or recessed OTING (O'ri-ent), v. t F, oriente ; 

saf rors, 0. censsa window, and ofte rere ; i J 2- t LSE orientar = Bp 

ne fore wine o dark tus- ‘ TEI often more richly furnished or lentar = It. orientare, < ML. *ori p. Pg. 

colin 18 more private than the rest of th toward the eas na A ee ee 
TO: ¢ st of the room or ard the east, set with regard j 

| hy cities of building, formerly used as a boudoir, clos points, < L. orien(1-js rogard to the Sere 

ina fptrees Ochsenheimer, and separate apartment for various pury oset, and nj 1. To lefi id e a a a 82. 

shade-trees- on Tt projects from the outer tasot thereat Ss Dieses iths at ies e ne Be position of in respect 

„ireille, 1804),  semi-hexagonal, semi-octago E eelan Aa A RAIE ast; ascertain the positio relative 

f NL. (Latrei? nee 2 is supported on DAIKE oe Oe arnt, ee ate e the points of the iraani NEE oe ratne 

7 ‘n-ranging, S, J: such a projecting feature rests ny sath S hen bearings of, i Mera AA PERY DERA 

j n y Te A enus of beetle- rectly eo the foundation of the cages ordi- or casos Li seit ETEBULY.ELY to adjust 

A ip f aven Smily oribatida, aoe bay-window, or a bow-avindow. Also called oriana, * recognized facts on etude: F ke aris 

aih, the t lar appendages, Sure I am that small exeursi 5 ya Dea al taal creer 

m al of a and the middle in Dorcetshire (respect it East or Wet) ie somone as to fa Er ade piaco Or Seem 

’ sphere are probably orial. Fe a commonly called ia ace the east—that is, with its length 

ecifically, of a church, to 


Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. 225, from wes as 

e pr 3 Paes es 5 - Mist., VI. 285. vest to east; 

ar been determined. At St. Alban’s was an Oriel, or apartment for persons place so that the c ief altar is at the cast end 
uC S5 at > €as 
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rgyi® seg- golde 8e z ordenta 
0 othoracic and ana Ae gold: see aureole, aureous, and ef. oriole entalism is 
1 the Pron ab yeground. The portico, recess, or small roo + Oriole.) A the eastern intersection of th 
1 


ye . e thus 15 > eggs of aioi as atir 
th Jargê" jes than have hich feeds on the eggs of not so sick as to retire to the Infirmary. ee ; £ 
an wae eof 1m r o United States. Also Oro- Fosbrooke, Brit. Monachism, xxxix Soe is, to place with the long axis cast and 
oot oni be m-moth in a And thro’ the topmost Oriel#’ colored flame : fea the apse being toward the east, and the 
rakni erjecld), 2 PL NDS r E Two godlike faces gazed below, — chief entrance at the west end; or, of a corpse 
m tid (orate iracheate acarids, ty en anon, Palace of Art, tO Place with the feet toward the Kek i 
iba mily ee may are Known as beetle- All in an oriel on the s ar side ‘ =i > Bes 
i ae Opibates. Trimnent, and also s ood Vineccladwot Avie Sa Eee Pe ana coffins were of plank or stone, and were nog ni 
jo BEDU ard horny INCE ete, the mandibles che- They met. Tennyson. La Pea Bees Science, TII, 469. 
jy the ho hard st obsolete, the min jointed inyson, Lancelot and Elaine. Hence—3. Topli Rs 
Pf oll ar almeinted, and the legs five eae A small church too strikes us, with its windows proj me 3. To place or arrange, as a building, 
gt ott PIRI Sig parasitic at any PEP enera are ins like orvels, one of them indeed rising Tomine macet in any definite position with reference to the 
Manta “ome 2 o benelin times divided into 2 E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 49. poma of the compass: as, the episcopal cathe- 
sua Tho onal F Oribatina: proper, and Opo- oriencyt (6’ri-en-si), n. [4 orien(t) + -cy.] Cees New York will be oriented north and 
eiie pleaser containing 9 genera. Brightness or strength of color. ERA ene v KRT 
M oneri a tho lats o ; f Black and thorny plum Geese E On al (ō-ri-en'tal), a. and n. [< ME. orien- 
ribi, PA Pak) ne Formerly, also n i- Sa orinel pa < om oriental, F. oriental = Sp. Pg. orien- 
spale (hn ae = Sp. Pg. It. orrcatco, ori ae “nen SN 12 tal = It. orientale, < L. orientalis, of or belong- 
ery =F. orichalg Y neously aurichaleum, Goin K 2 ri-ent), a. and n, [< ME, orient, n., < ing to the orient or east, < orien(t-)s, the eae 
q, orichalcum (a zold), < Gr. opeixañroc, rarely OF. orient, I. orient = Sp. Pg. It. oriente, < L. see orient.) I. a. 1. Of the orient or east; 


orien(l-): 


lating aurin, E 
qui 


ts 7 “ore, brass, lit. t moun- 
ee yellow Copper OF”, 
pa ee opoe, mountain, + ya?kóç, Cop 
y 


ising; as a noun (se. sol, sun), the situated in or proceeding from the east; east- 
wter where the sun rises, the east, day; ern: as, oriental seas or countries. Also orient. 


ian 7 et Ca Pe . of oriri = Gr. y òp in dpviva., rise, = 
tancopPey 1” Phe equivalent in English Haan : p in opvivat, rise, = Strait to the East 
pr: r Bie ag the name of a metallic yan rise. ] I. a. 1. Rising, as the sun; tic SUM oe Aurora’s cheeks 
af tho Greek 4 i allia t luster. mentioned by nding; arising. e best of Oriental sweetness seeks. 
brilliant 10 9 a A BvOhe. 

alloy or metal off a very early date, and con- Let us feare lest the Sunne for ever hide himselfe, and v GUE ULE An sO 
greek authors O vorthy to be classed with turn his orient steps from our ingrateful Horizon, justly We may note the Positure and Position of the Corps, 
dered by them as Wort ial 1 j condemn’d to be eternally benight’d. which among the Christians hath always been to turn the 
gl and silver emeei GE B ee 4 Milton, On Def. oî Humb. Remonst. rez be mo vihen nota as ve ee tat 
taa” aking of it, admits that orichale was no -ong o ores ay ` Ys y be res the Lord, whom the Ancien 
Gel PO nd some (Aristotle, it i said mong Mopn, that nown eama orient an mof st, believe should appear in the oriental part of Heaven. 
ET that any such metal ever Bee the pori e fix'd stars, fix'd in their ORE. Saa Wh Durand, quoted in Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 47. 
ase nto Latin under the zome, oF Behe Te ee the EEE LS O sy Xe "Some ascribing hereto the generation of gold; . . . con- 
that of aurichalcum, PONE Atha : a yi A OR The lite re eel a) the FDE ur, ceiving the bodies . . . to receive . . . some appropriate 
meot brass (as by Strabo, who, with as near: anpi g i he life re-ortent out of dust. A -influence from his (the sun’s) ascendent and oriental radia- 
tuem a3 was possible in those days, describes the Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxvi. tions. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. T. 


had of manufacturing that metal and calls the alloy ç Da okane 4 aye a > 3 

obalem) it had in general — even down to the middle 2. Eastern. Also oriental. 2. Of superior quality; precious; valuable; 
gai more ones Beer meaning, standing foes Now morning from her orient chamber came, possessing orient qualities: applied to gems 
Wes for an entirely ideal and very precious substance And her first footsteps touch’d a verdant hill. z nes a i 

wd sometimes for an ordinary metal or alloy (as copper Keats, Imit. of Spenser. as a mark of excellence: opposed to occidental, 


atmaz), but having a peculiar value on account of the , 4 f pa z which applies to the less yaluable kinds. The 
Simer in which it was made, or the locality whence it 3- Resembling the dawn in brilliancy, bright- word orienta? is also frequently applied as an epithet to the 


unè ness, or purity of coloring; bright; shining; names oa sconce inn the stone 0 deseuibes 
The metall was of rare and passir rice; 5 EE r NAR T AA 5 e as no relation except that of color or some other resem- 
Not Bilbo steele, nor passeron Corinth fet pennas 4 “especially 2 3 applica to peer oi G blance: thus, oriental emerald is not emerald, but sap- 
Nor costly Oricalche from strange Phænice, | delicate speckless texture, and clear, almost phire of a greenish-yellow color; oriental topaz is not to- 
Pat such as could both Phebus arrowes ward, translucent, white color with subdued irides- paz, but sapphire of a yellow color, or yellow mixed with 
And th’ hayling darts of heaven beating hard. cence: opposed to occidental. red; and so on. Oriental is also appiied to several supe- 


Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 78. rior or prized varieties of the domestic pigeon. 


i : a If he should loue an Orient stone, it is for the propertie For of cle, fyne, oriental, 

ee (or-i-kal’shius), a. [< orichale + ov beautie thereof. ae 5 A a i imaked al. 

hier £ or pertaining to orichale; having a Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 362. Chaucer, Prol. to Good Women, 1. 221. 

i ar color between that of gold and that These unjust and insolent positions I would not men- Some dozen of very faire Emeraulds oriental, 

wichaley : tion, were ìt not thereby to make the countenance of truth Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 279. 

(rie) Ginn (or-i-kal’kum), n. Sameas orichale. ™°*° oneni Hookeri Ecc TRY, VHL =- Tf this oceanic jade be recognized as a distinct variety, 

itga) Heel), n. [Formerly also orial; < ME I would not hear of blacks, I was so light, the ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as “ oriental 

y, oriol, oryall, £ ; $ ME. But chose a colour orient liko myni age mes Encyc. Brit, XIIL 519. 
N Middlet Massinger, and Rowtey, aw, ii. 1. T 

Welded ron ALO, E 3. [cap. or l.c.) Of, pertaining to, or charac- 


room, for L Is your pearl orient, sir? B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. teristic of the East, or Eastern, especially Aai 


Thick with sparkling orient gems 3 ountries; hence exuberant; profuse; 
"he port: inimitable on earth. atic, ¢ ; k 2 7 ; 
The portalene a Milton, P. L., iii. 507. sumptuous; gorgeous; magnificent. 


; i i Fices were rewarded with Oriental munificence : 

It, n. 1. ane east; the pari ofthe a one ams e believe that he received much more than Hastings 

where the sun first appears in the morning: 0P- could conveniently spare. Sacaulay, Warren Hastings. 
posed to occident. I know not, for he spoke not, only shower'd 

i hite wak rning star His oriental gifts on every one, 

Cane TNT Lens into gold. S ‘And most on Edith. Tennysm, Aylmer’s Field, 

pe dgute arc he Sad ina Hearn applied to, the planets 

2. [cap. orl.c.] With the definite arucic, and the mid-heaven: app’ j 

a aam ee specifically [cap.], the Lilly, Introd. to Astrol., App. P- 344.— oriental 

region to the east and southeast of the lead- éthyst, cashew-nut, elemi, etc. See the nouns.— 


am j 
i t i i ~ sence. Seeesence.— Oriental plane- 
ing states of Europe: a vague term, including Oriental sale see See and china tree — Orie: 


Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, ete. are on, in zodyeog., a division of the earth’s surface 


Talis, o 


y te erence to the distribution of animals and plants, 
I Ta conquered manye rte s Tale, 1. $24. ee all of continental Asia not included ia the F 
nithe Oraii 5 . a delicate Palearctic region, and the islands zovlogically related 
SS 3. The peculiar luster ofa pearl; a 3 < thereto.— Oriental sh a Rea at 
ver speckless texture, with peun FER eee sore; aA EE erue a ee 
iri i rls 0: s ne . « Cs . = 
qnedliride con a a in jewellers’ tant of some eastern part of the world; an ; 


A pearl of the first water should possess, AS. 
language, a perfect “skin” and ae Brit., XVII. 48 orientalise, č- t, See rientalize. : 
a pearl orjientalism (G-ri-en’tal-izm), m. [= F. orien- 


; ities; h 
R ee pearl possessing such qualities; talisme = Pg. orientalismo; as oriental + -ism.] 
of the first water. A e E oul ‘A characteristic of Eastern nations, as a 


Prof, Teufelsdrockh’s Book - ; L-diver f thougbt or expression, or a customs; 
; CT Brat toughest pearl-diver mode of thoug t exp i pe 
Ea ARA ght sat dent a ae not only with also, such charaeteriatice collectively; Eastern 
. T 1Sti¢s. - 
sea-wreck, but with true orients. -sart sartus i 2} character or character A 
3 Con cana Dragons are a sure mark of Orientalism. 


tern horizon Lee 
Orient equinoctial, that part Aes Grient estival, T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 


which is cut by the equinoctial 
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orientalism 


ture. Quarterly Rev. 
orientalist (6-ri-en’tal-ist), 7. 


part of the world; an Oriental. 


their parables? 
Le Clere, Comment on Job xlii. 14. 
2. [cap.] One who is i 
and literature of the East: opposed to Occiden 
talist. 
‘There is not so much difference between the literary anc 
pular dialects of Arabic as some European Orientalist 
hayes supposed. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, J. 265, 


orientalityt (6*ri-en-tal’i-ti), n. 


(Latham, 


ing in the east. 
Whose [the sun's] j n 
wer nor efficacy peculiar from its orientallity, but equal. 


game restriction, receive his lustre. 
Sir T. Browne, 

orientalize (6-ri-en’tal-iz), v. t.; 
orientalized, ppr. orientalizing. 
liser; as oriental + -ize.] To render orient 
impart an oriental character to; 
Oriental manners or character. 
orientalise. 


Constantine . . 
to Byzantium, and thus fixed the policy . . 
izing and dividing the 


Vulg. Err., vi. 7. 


orientally (6-ri-en‘tal-i), adv. 
or east.— 2. 
acteristics or customs. 
tated, ppr. 


vJ] I. trans. 


a church) with its altar-end toward the east. 


of; figuratively, 
mentally.—3. To place, 


the several parts. 


TI, intrans. 1. To assume an easterly direc- 
tion; turn or veer toward the east; specifically 
(eccles.), to be so constructed that the end near- 
est the altar or high altar (ecclesiastically ac- 
counted the eastern end) is directed toward a orifice (or‘i-fis), n. 

: certain point of the compass; especially, to be 
so placed that the conventional eastern end is 


directed toward the geographical east. 


The only two instances . . . in which it [orientation] 
is Gee from {in the Eastern Church] are those of 


os Georgios . . . in Crete, which orientates north, 


Hagn 
and of the Asomatoi . . . in the Morea, which orientates 


south, J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 222. 


2. To worship toward the east; especially, to 
celebrate the eucharist in the eastward position 
— that is, facing the altar. See eastward, a. 
orientation (6’ri-en-ta’shon), n. [< F. ortenta- 
tion, < ML. *orientatio(n-), < *orientare, orient: 
see orientate, orient,v.] 1. The act of turning 
or the state of being turned toward the east. 
= Specifically —(a) The position of worshipers facing to- 
ward the east, or, in Christian worship, toward that end of 
= a church which is known as the eastern end; especially 
: aes) that tion of a priest celebrating the eucharist 
in which he faces the altar; the eastward position. 
= Where among the lower races sun-worship begins to 
_ consolidate itself in systematic ritual, the orientation of 
the worshipper and the temple becomes usual and dis- 
tinct. E. B. , Prim. Culture, IT. 384. 
Such tion of a corpse in a grave that the head is 
ST, ae and the feet toward the east. 
‘The same symbolism of east and west has taken shape 
actual ceremony, giving rise to a series of ties 
ie of the dead uit fuet grave and m 
J ples, practices which ma; AS: 
es ei heading of Orientation. ocam 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 352. 


) The construction or position of a church so that it has 
end ien contains the chancel or sanctuary in the 


the 
practice of orientation in the buildi 
lly be set aside as “a Church 
the east 
fathers; 


2, Knowledge of Oriental languages or litera- 


= F. orienta- 
liste = Sp. Pg. orientalista ; as oriental + -ist.] 
als fea. orl.¢.] An inhabitant of some eastern 


Who can tell how far the orientalists were wont to adorn 


yersed in the languages 


[< oriental + 
-ity.| The quality of being oriental, or of ris- 


revolution being regular, it hath no 


ly disperseth his beames unto all which equally, and in the 


pret. and pp. 
[< F. orienta- 
al; 
conform to 
Also spelled 


. transferred the seat of his government 
. of oriental- 


empire. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, IT, § 2. 
1. In the orient 
In accordance with Eastern char- 


orientate (6-ri-en’tat), i pret. and pp. orien- 
orientating. ML. *orientatus, pp. aif 5 + ir OER I Voy 
of "orientare, set toward the east: see orient, cifically applied to diamonds. Hakluy’’s Voy 
1. To turn or cause to turn to- 
ward the cast; cause to assume an easterly di- 
rection or aspect; orient; specifically, to place 


e orient, v., 2.—2. To determine or ascertain 
the position of, especially with reference to the orifext (or’i-feks), n. 
east; determine or fix the position or bearings orifice (apparently 
to take one’s proper bearings gard to ari 
as a crystal, in sucha fice. 
position as to show clearly the true relation of 
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(e) In l., the position of a crystal — of its faces, cleay- 
age-pl yptic axes or axes of elasticity, ete.— defined 
with e to certain assumed directions, especially 


those of the erystallographi es. 
2. The process of determining the points of 
the compass, or the east point, in taking bear- 
ings. Hence—3. The act of taking one’s men- 
tal bearings; ascertainment of one’s true posi- 
tion, as ina novel situation, or with reference 
to new ideas, new studies, etc., as if by deter- 
mining the points of the compass. 

But let a man venture into an unfamiliar field, or where 
his results are not continually checked by experience, and 
1 all history shows that the most masculine intellect will 
ofttimes lose his orientation and waste his efforts in direc- 
tions which bring him no nearer to his goal, or even carry 
him entirely astray. C. S. Peirce, in Pop. Sci. Mo., X11. 4, 
4. The process of determining direction or rela- 
tive position in general. 

Tympanic sensibility plays no role in anditive orienta- 
tion. Amer. Jour, Psychol., 1, 510, 
5. In crystal., the process of placing a crystal 
in proper position so as to show the relation of 
- its planes to the assumed axes.—6. In zoöl., 

the faculty or instinet by which birds and other 
animals find their way home after being carried 
to a distance. It is well illustrated by homing pigeons 
(See homing.) A striking instance of orientation is also 
afforded by swallows. ‘Thus, a swallow nesting in New 

England, for example, and wintering in Panama, can re- 

turn to the rafter in the barn where its nest was the pre- 
vious year, All the regular and periodical migrations of 
birds imply the faculty of orientation. 

orientator (0’ri-en-ta-tor), n. [< orientate + 
-or.] An instrument used for determining the 
position of a church so that its chancel may 
point to the east. 

orientness (0’1i-ent-nes), n. 
ing orient or bright; luster; 


) 


8 


The state of be- 
brightness: spe- 


ages, TH. 269. 
orifacial (or-i-fa’shal), a. [< L. os (or-), mouth, 
+ facies, face: see facial.) Noting the angle 
defined below.—Orifacial angle, in craniom., the an- 
gle between the facial line of Camper and the plane of the 
lower surfaces of the upper teeth. 
{An erroneous form of 
simulating artifex with re- 
ifice).] An opening; aperture; ori- 


All my entrails bathed 
In blood that straineth from their orifex. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, TI., iii. 4. 


And yet the spacious breadth of this division 

Admits no orifex for a point as subtle 

As Ariachne’s broken woof to enter. 

Shak., T. and C. 
[Formerly also ori 

orifice = Sp. Pg. orificio = It. orifizio, orificio, 
< LL. orificium, an opening, lit. the making of 
a mouth, < L. os (or-), mouth, + facere, make.] 
Anopening; a mouth or aperture, as of a tube, 
pipe, or other similar object; a perforation; a 
vent. 


v. 2. 151. 


Let me see the wound: 
This herb will stay the current, being bound 
Fast to the orifice. 
Fletcher, Vaithiul Shepherdess, iv. 2. 
Their mouths 
gaped on us wide. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 577. 


Anal, aortic, atrial, cardiac, esophageal, ete., orifice. 


See the adjectives. 
oriflambt, oriflambet, n. See oriflamme. À 
[Formerly also ori- 


oriflamme (or’i-flam), n. 
Jlamb,oriflambe (and auriflamme, after ML. auri- 
Ramma); < F. oriflamme, < ML. auriflamma, < 
L. aurum, gold, + flamma, flame: see or? and 
flame.) 1. The banner of St. Denis, supposed 
to have been a plain red gonfalon—that is, a 
banderole of two or three points attached to a 
lance. Tt was preserved in the abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris, and in war was carried before the king of France asa 
consecrated flag (compare church banner, under church) 
and as the special royal ensign. 


Sir Reynolde Camyan baneret that daye bare the ory- 
mbe, à speciall relique that the Frenshe Kynges vse to 

ere before them in alle battayles. 
Fabyan, 


Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst the rar 


of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre. 
Battle of Ivry. 


Macaulay, 
2. In her., a blue flag or banner charged with 
three golden fleurs-de-lis. 
orig, An abbreviation of original and originally. 
origan (or’i-gan),7. [Formerly also organ, and 
organy, organie (see organ?, organy?); $ ME. 
origane, origon, < OF. (and F.) origan = It. ori- 
gano (cf. AS. organe), < L. origanum, origanon, 
origanus, < Gr. optyavov, optyavoc, also dpstyavor, 
épetyavor, marjoram, the latter forms appar. sm- 
mating a compound of poç (bpet-), mountain, d 
be delighted, be glad, yávoc, bright- 


With hideous orifice 


Chron., II., an. 1355. 
aks 


ness, | 
aerate sinant A 
, arj : 
Hia Pulegiun Hora anes 
$ . SSO, 
Sowe orir 
Vliche, aad hen day ; 
Palladian tint ad Yeh a hg 
zathi $ d: À 
Bathing eT wane shone ete gs i 
: oy Be 
Origanum (O-rig’ ee 
700), < Gr, opiyavo s 
genus of labiate +, ; 
and t} : 
1e subtri i 
usually two-flowe r 
with conspicuous j 
about 30 species : í 
ar: e í 
4 
st 
atl 
1 
m 
( 
ul 
also dittany, 
rjoram,—Oi of ; 
2 Marjoram-oil, 
rigenism (or’i-jen. 
zm), 2. [< Origen (see i 


Origen’s f x 
union of philosc b 
Upper Part of Wa y 


n doe- 
OC- (Origanum ss 


trine and its mystical and al- 
legorizing interpretation of 
Scripture ted especially i; 
tion; her ripture AN Unity ol Mag. 
fold se iteral, moral, and mystical: heey atire 
sential divinity and eternity of each pers Pa tte ts 
but maintained that the Son is inferior to th ae 
the Holy Ghost to the Son; he was the ini 
late the orthodox doctrine of eternal TENEN 
jected prayer to Christ, though he defended prayer i X 
name of Christ; he regarded all sin as procesting fat 
voluntary and moral self-determination to evil whe ra 
that t uman soul of Christ preéxisted with ther be 
man souls; that the soul came into the body as a pectiy 
1 in a preéxistent state; and he believed in a forte 
moral progress and development after the present lif, wl 
defended as a probable opinion the restoration ard tal 
salvation of all men and of the fallen angels. 
Origenist (or’i-jen-ist), n. [¢ Origen (see det) 
+ -ist.] 1. A follower of Origen of Alexandris; 
one who held or professed to hold the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origen. —2, A an 
ber of a sect mentioned by Epa es 
lowers of some unknown person name PE 
He attributes shameful vices {oe i 
plies no further information concerning tù 


a viaenitt t 
Origenistic (or’i-je-nis‘tik), €: [K Origen 


Af ristit 
-ic.] Belonging to, held by, oa 
of Origen or the 


Origenists, 0t 
Eneye. Bie 79 
igin (or’i-jin), 7 Le 
peas F. origine = Sp. origen S peri 
— It. origine, < L. origo (ori ) se oi) 
source, birth, origin, < orini a 
1. Beginning of existence tation of be 
festation; first stage O in 


existence. d commencemen 


The origin an a 4 
Sprung from neglected 1OY aks wath 


i 


6. : 
aine, a0 ri” 
< OF. origine, i 


t of his griel ž 
iL 


I think he would hav go ; 
„igin of ideas: the proper Fn 
es ie to treat of their signs piversion ata fee 

f esits t ee 
i Ore cy 
2, That from which any ot existe jal 
ature; source OL 2 
S REONE fountam,; 50 F 
7 te 
of a nation. erect aye Ss 
mess great OPd Ori it t 
Primitiv ae 
5 esttyi P 
3. Hence, parentage, ane 
5 . oe 3 
traction; pirth. renti we 
ar bit th— wher Me orii 
Their erty choose IE crak, 


gince nature of ont 


4, In math., I 
measurement | 
analyt. ge aa 
dinates av me 
proximal, jarge”: 
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g muscle; the part oa Benen Bate eet evils comes gnois 
. 2 se “ 4 "bate, y te 3 Lén 
sanal y acts: Oppo se We are thet? ty m our dissension; Remember I am built of clay, and must 


3 and original, 


“1 oginning Of & 
p beginning ; Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1.1 


Resolve to my originary dust. 
] cord. Cranial n 


Sandys, Paraphrase of Job, 


Where our original is known, we 4 W itii i 
“epini T perficial origin, at- among strangers we trust A AEk re lesa confi “ft pemont oriin tide to Palestine, they conceived that 
aye appare oF “and the real or deep She is really a good s > H Jonson, Discoveries, P teira by his arbitrary bestowment. 
seth eave the brits to which their mos ornak oE od sort of woman, in spite of her low 2. Producti Se ~ 
vielion-ce ~ see certificate. à, 5 . Smolen, ~: Productive; causing existence 
f eae of. rigid. origin ofa vec- 3. That from which anything is derived: < oe the producti. ‘ OERE 
t i abe micile, zr OnE vectors Ot Demis Omer aaa hee ived; Source a certain de: on of animals in the originary way requires 
point disple al origin. See 5 à ence; cause; OCCASION, “in degree of warmth. G. Cheyne, Philos Principles. 
of the Y pcies Fe a O glotonye, full of cursedne originate (6-rij’i-nat), +: 
9 ; 


ee O cause first of our confustou ta nJ 1na +; pret. and pp. origi- 
j, origina te.) I. trans. O original of our damipnackoutt oe pi ppr. originating. [< ML. *originatus, pp. 
igin, m. initiate. Til Crist had bought us ae his blood agayn | a a ih AOE UTAR Pg. originar), 
HATO, Jhaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1, 3 > originate, s origo (origin-), origin: 
z originate Extérnal materiz A its ale, 1. 33. see origi y " RA x gini 
z of > A 3 al material things, as the object origin.) I. trans. 1. To give ri i 
angland and Wales were s operations OnE Oa e objects of sensation, and gi stl . . 1. To give rise or ori- 
at Tamin anl Waaa aE me pera at our owi mings viiia astheceawar ia t03 supply or constitute the beginning or 
Se x origin(ale) -+ ideas take their begi ine Ong ai Seema eens toe Wee Of; nitate; Be BUI gama 
a e ga an e hpi A a z 
ed rg Locke, Human Understanding © pass; bring into existence; occasion; cause; 
n ated, anding, IL. i. rreg - . 2 
Je O24 oF being originated. A. A DANa SOO 54. create, artistically or intellectually; produce; 
gigt rapale Oh g and 2 < ME. original, tie J p i 3 Sie sine type from which yarie- invent. ial i 
l aD t. a Ms x, De origi- ties have been developed: as, the T 
le) aitienal)s "anel = Sp. Pg- orig í ped: as, the dhole of In- Thes ‘ i ; 
E Dae gine’ = be e a ta ann E = s N he superior class, I 3 m 
i pal p) original i J iginalis, primitive, dia is supposed to have been the original of the perior class, besides minor distinctions that arias 
LL. ort 


ise 

0 ave D , Tos 
we intrat ned whi 
verb oris’ Fuller 


( locally, originate everywhere a $ mentary: fe 

( Bo originale, «tI in-) Heginning, source, dog.— 5t. larliest condition ; primal or primi- personal pk aer eius ace a e sins were pes 
ula Y origo (orld i. Pertaining to the tive state; pristine condition, resources, ete. : H. Spencer, Prin, of Sociol., § 228. 
origi eg origi): “tial; primal; first in or- Fish will returne an honest gaine, besides all other ad- 2t. To designate or describe as taking (its) be- 
oe begin Bi hers: as, the original state aa ETES Gs beene opened, nming; derive; deduce, 

ieni ceding a created; tho origina! edition > Capt. John Smith, Works, TL 187 from God” ory ia a So E a 
inw ! ma forsake Ifurl’d headlong to partak His darling sons, Waterhouse, Apology for Learning (1053), p. % (Latham) 
af a B00 th us maie nO reason, wel doranke ‘Their frail original aad faded Dt Hema eaae 1. intrans. To arise; take (its) rise; find a 

That thilke sinne rT neer, Conf. Amant., V. Faded so soon. Milton, P. L., ii. 375. starting-point or source; begin. 


* ecnain, it was, with- 6, First form; archetype; that whichis 3 In the genus Verbascum, hybrids are aupposed to have 
-al Language of Spain, 1t was, 6. | ; ari ype; that whichis copied, often origi : asi 
inal iseuence or Cantabrian imitated, transcribed, or translated. P aina tn stare ena 


iy 


sqcerning the 0r ione Specifica riwi 1 7 J 7 
! «any Controversy Howell, Lette ; 24 = -(@) A person portrayed ; a person as E igi i AIS Sa Forna peadas ke bee 
“aie Whether God hath for bidden his post ait, or from any work for which he serves as Gree ot (9-rij-1-na shon), n. [= It. origina- 
yrinal questio r pi yan image? model or artistic motive, Zune, L. originatio(n-), source (se. of w: 
ee original qS ip to himself by an IMAEE toeg, g (n-), source (se, of words, 


he giving MY But here, sir, here is the picture—. . . There, sir(flings etymology), < (ML.) “originare, begin, < origo 


ange ihe & it to him), and he assured I throw the original from my heart (origin-), beginning, source, origin: see origin.) 

TE „characteristic of the first fis easily? aane, kirom my Near TiN ROE A A a EA EAE EET E ye 

2 pertainmg to ere of anything first or %® easily. P : Sherjdan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 1. The act of bringing into existence; crea- 

greatliest stage oh “later; primeval; primi- (b) A work of art as first produced, and contradistinguished tion; production; invention; cansation.— 2, 

wren as opposed to la we trom a replica or duplicate made by the artist himself, and The act of ari ing or beginning or coming into 
- 4 g 


yd iyom a copy, mechanical reproduction, or imitation. (e) TS. 5 aE x h 
i ure; peA Tis form had yet not lost A writing, document, or literary production, as tists CXISLCICOS derivation or commencement ot be- 
+ al her original brightness, nor appear’d guished from a transcription, paraphrase, modernization, ing or existence; beginning; first stage or state, 
j Less than archangel ruin'd. Milton, P. L., i. 592. o tra sami also, the language in which a work was A rare instance or two of the origination of fever and 
x aie x to initiate or sugg ast new first composed. 3 ague in this [New England) neighborhood may be found 
i 3, Having the power | 5 onire Ere this time the Hebrew tongue might have been in recent medical records, è 
y thoughts orcombinations of thought; creative, gained, that the Scriptures may now be read in their own 0. W. Holmes, Old Vol, of Lite, p. 207. 
l ssauthor, artist, philosopher, ete.: as, an 0ng- original. Milton. 3, Starting-point; point of derivation or de- 
al genius. omna s transla tan with the origina ae reader) parture. 
; y > wi , ardour Will find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost F AGS) 
He [Henryson] had studied pena sel with the ardour word for word, and not only with the same elegance, but The nerves at their origination from the brain are sup- 
and insight of an original mind, 3 A a x > SAME S «pressi posed to be of much more vivid perception than they are i 
T. H. Ward, English Poets I. 137 with the same short turn of expression. $ s; h err 
iia Decay eae es ‘Addison, Spectator, No. 229. ®t their extremities. Goldemith, Criticisms. 


4, Produced directly by an author, artist, or 7 A person who produces a novel and unique 4, Mode of production or bringing into being. 


i) authority; not copied, imitated, translated, or impr $ °S f ‘ked individuality , This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit but- 
A ser here aH ogee pression; a person of marked individuality y anim ak 
i pared: ae pee cosumen 5 the of character; an eccentric person; an oddity. terflies, after the common origination of all caterpi ee 
a oe ae ey i x painting. A man may be an original. Wycherley, Plain Dealer. originative (6-rij‘i-nd-tiv), a. [< originate + 
th ataia KAEDA Sugit Tate of a Tab, Beat 1 e EE ERR eee iby erty ive.) Having power to originate or bring into 
L Mervards dishonestly repri S a one ee a r ' se existence; creative; inventive. | P 
7 pa euopeatlynepeinted aan eregina] artiola. originality (0- ij-i-nal‘i-ti), DA K F. origina- originatively (9-rij’i-na-tiv-li), adr. In an 
D Hence—5, Fresh: nov A oe S- tité = Sp. originalidad = Pg. originalidade = originative manner; so as to originate, 

i telore thou oR novel; new; striking; never Tt, originalità, < ML. “originalita(t-)s, < LL. ori- originator (ọ-rij'i-nā-tor), n. [= Pg. origina- 
tt orphans Rani or used: as, an original idea ginalis, original: see original.) The quality or dor = It. originatore, CML. “originator, < *ori- 
H ‘ Abbreviated orig povention. state of being original. (a) The quality of being ginare, begin: see origination.] One who ori- 
f bills TACHA See bill3 first-hand ; authenticity; pennien a as, tne oiea ginates. 
ji . See bill3.— Ori z inting. ality eing nov ; ee = sass oer 
ya Eon certainty of E T, aN ot a paining AOT EE K The power of originoust Cie) a. [K origin + -ous.] 
| tong Arter invoice, jurisdiction, key. Seethe originating or producing new thoughts, or uncommon Same as original, 2. 

j Hin, or point reterred plane, or point, in Dae pas combinations of thought; distinct intellectual individu- what, wisp of straw on the legs} on your wedding-day, 

e Position. Scet! ginal object.— Original ality. R zon! this is righ! ‘ à 
Wibiryquilities tothe e nouns.—Original qualities What w iginality see t so much anything  Qpiinous Clay, and Clay 0' Kilborn too 
i S, iV hat we call originality seems no so m nyth Originous Clay, 
Qualities whic Gael en to that fares Locke; peculiar, much less anything odd, but that quality in a B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i 2. 


Deteeived orn gs themselves, whether they f i shes human nature at most points of its. a ot n. [= F. orignal (Cuvier): 

targa Bee i Or Seceders, Sco secede ra man which touche eh reinvigorates me consciousness of orignal E hot tile Tnd. a ce ei 
r issni in law, a man- Re enya ing 2 go z F 

ae beginning se fae en Court of Chancery, which our own powers by recalling Aone gives classic shapeto American moose, Alces americana, one of whose 

ia Alo applied ndation of an action at common ovate own ‘amorphous imaginings, and adequate utterance former technical names was Cervus orignal. 


tone to legal proce: cept ks 4 i 
ton fo mes UPON. mhoeess for reviewing errors to our own stammering conceptions wi emotions. It were to be wished that Naturalists who are acquaint- 


y term is used in cı Sra oe motions: ere 
Mal, Noting pone Process or ju a tm is used in contradis- Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p- were to be wished elk of Europe, pubosresei b 
Waite iden, ioe a Ahh ony, % Sima 5-riji-nal-i), adv. 1. At first; at Sa wine o renne and ek te of America, ‘who may hese: 
matite orot, 1 are those a se le original inhabi- Originally (0-11) BU er visit the northern Pee t America, woni e 
Taye bom tale inhabi ere there first, whether the origin; at an early period. we 

i ere, 


black moose, caribou, orignal, and € 


VK. 
; 1 i z igir vrit Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 63- 
ahia om. Indi AS opposed to immicra 5 For what originally others writ F i 1 
Tato es beetat Sounds somewhat. come May be so well disguis’d and so impr oe rillion, orillon (6-ril’yon), n. [< F. ovillon, 
k en efi istar € the actual oaan n as That with some justice it may Pass ‘Apt of Poetry- orion, ds of the ears, mumps, in fort. 
‘2, and literally of Fere or discussed; the word Rosco ns H A a ERR orei lle ear: see oreilletie.} In fort., a 
sae ometi vegetable pr TT 7 isted originally of fifteen. 3 orillion Wte, ` $ y = 
a Maint auch fene meta NOTE eee etme a) Ouriclab, consisted originally of Mot Tatler, No. 18% Pounding of earth, faced with a wall, raised on 
Ke ttit be inyi ODposed to y eclings native E he first T basti that have case- 
j tt huna iden ous, or naeste: 38, the potato is 2, From the beginning or origin; from the first. the shoulder of those bastions ` : í 
tyara pain Deings «aan native, to Pi ‘gi . From the begmmns Q the retired fank, + 
tiré thos, mgs; the aborir eru. Aboriginal ight to the throne: wè mates, to cover the cannon m The 
ii > leavers th found occupy iene ota Wena u Pa aema rie demith, Vicar, iX. and prevent their being dismounted. 
~ aac tines op >: the No g thecountry by are all originally equal. z ` si : i ish form of horologe. 
i Sire erinl inanis TEM Indians were 3. As first author, creator, or inventor hence, oriloget, n- A Middle Englis i 


Te pet nal i i 
atin to hi nhab r eae eects e form of urinal. 
the go avech ed by arace not them. ina novel or characteristically individual man one h o AR oe oem (ee oa (ore 
thts Ut, Opts 8. hhventign inal occupants of ner, ality or the mouth, + nasus, the nose: see nasal} eT, 
i oe bogies e stavthernoin;. Originalness (G-rij'inalaes), pears Paar cane ine pertaining to both the nose and the mouth, 
Ting. 7 Starung-point; state of pR igina a. KAL. originan(t)s: TI. n. See the quotation. ; 


ina par = 
ates at o aom much griet originant (ô 


¢ MI igr i left open at all, the vowel is “na. 
e „from study ana ppr. of “originare, begin, originates See, a rai R t the nasal aran is ne artly in the nose and partiy 
à here Me that are ae ; Hen. IV., i, 2. 131. nate.] Tending to originate; original. de. in the mouth it becomes an Pres 
h ourt's Tor Ook the original of liams iginaire = 
(Bnei in Appendix to ‘Now ae — F. originare = 


And’s Memorial, p. 349. originary (õ-riji-nã-t), a originarius, ori- oriolt, 3- An obsolete form of oriel, 


: ginari, 
> Meestry: A $ e) 
, xtraction; ete digreo; ginal, native, 


Pant asses L. origo (origin). origin: see oziale ee a Re wo 
origin.) 1. Primitives original. x en à 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Coll 


oriole 


ole, and ef. oricl. 
rion, 
article le, ('.] 1. A bird of Europe, 


European Oriole (Oriolus galoula). 


massed with black; also, any bird of the fam- 
ily Oriolid@. The common Indian oriole is O. kundoo, 
and many similar birds are found in the Oriental, Ethio- 
pian, and Australian regions. ` 

2. Any American hangnest of the family Jete- 
ride and subfamily Jeferine, as the Baltimore 
oriole and orchard-oriole. These birds belong to an 
entirely different family from orioles properly so called, 


Baltimore Oriole (/cferus galbula). 


and indeed toa different series of passerine birds, and they 
are exclusively American. They are sometimes distin- 
guished as American orioles. ‘The species are numerous, 
mostly of beautiful yellow or orange and black coloration. 
See orchard-oriole. 

The oriole drifting, like a flake of fire 

Rent by a whirlwind from a blazing spire. 


0. W. Holmes, Spring. 
Hooded oriole. See hooded. : 
oriole-tanager (0’ri-ol-tan’a-jér), n. A tana- 
ger of the genus Tachyphonus. 

Oriolidæ (0-ri-ol’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < Oriolus 
+ -idæe.] A family of corviform oscine passe- 
rine birds, typified by the genus Oriolus; the 
Old World orioles or golden thrushes: so called 
from the characteristic yellow color of the plu- 
mage. The Oriolide are almost exclusively a tropical 
family of Old World birds, related to the crows. They 
are specially numerous in the Oriental, Australian, and 
Ethiopian regions, only one occurring in Europe. There 
are about 40species, of several genera besides Oriolus. The 

family is divisible into two subfamilies, Orioline and Ptilo- 

Keath ai or orioles proper and bower-birds. 

Oriolus (6-r1’6-lus), x. [NL.,< OF. oriol, oriole: 

see oriole.| A genus of orioles: formerly ap- 
lied with little discrimination to many yellow 

birds of both hemispheres, now restricted to 


caecue 


golden, < L. aureolus, golden, gilded: see aurè- 
The F. loriot, OF. loriot, lo- 
are variant forms, with the attracted def. 
Oriolus 


galbula, so called from its rich yellow color 
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osely related species, typi- 
eal of the Oriolide. See first cut under oriole, 
Orion (6-11’on), n. [< L. Orion, < G r Qpiov, the 
constellation Orion, in myth. a hunter of this 


Oriolus galbula and cl 


name transferred to the sky.] 1. A constel- Orl 


Jation situated in the southern hemisphere 
with respect to the ecliptic, but the equinoc- 
tial crosses it nearly in the middle. ‘This con- 
stellation is represented by the figure of a giant with a 
sword by his side. It contains seven stars which are very 
conspicuous to the naked eye; four of these form a quad- 
rangle, and the other three are situated in the middle of 
it ina straight line, forming what is called the Belt or 
af Orion. They are also popularly called Jacob" 
Lady's wand, the Yard-wand, ete. Orion also contains a 
remarkable nebula, See cut in preceding column, 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion? Job xxxviii. 31. 
2. In entom., a genus of cerambycid beetles, 
with two South American species, founded by 
Guérin in 1843. 

Oriskany sandstone. See sandstone. 
orismologic (6-ris-m6-loj‘ik), a. [< orismolog-y 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to orismology. 
orismological (6-ris-m6-loj’i-kal), a. 
mologic + -al.] Same as orismologic. 
orismology (or-is-mol’6-ji), n, [Prop. *horis- 
mology, the form orismology being due to F. 
orismologie, prop. horismologie, < Gr. optoptoc, 
bounding, defining (< ópíčew, bound: see ho 
f by: The 
zon), + -Aoyia, < 2éyew, speak: see -ology.] The 
science of defining or explaining technical 
terms; lexicography applied to scientific no- 
menclature and terminology. 
orison (or’i-zon), n. [Early mod. E. also orai- 
son, oraizon; < ME. orisoun, oresun, oreisoun, 
oreisun, ureisun, < AT. oreison, urcisun, oraisun, 
OF. oraison, F. oraison, speech, prayer, oration, 
< L. oratio(n-), speech, prayer, oration: see 
oration.] A prayer. 

Whan the gode man was come to the awter, he turned 
to the peple, and seide, ‘‘ Feire lordes, now may ye se that. 
some of yow be goode men, when thourgh youre y 5 
and orisouns oure lorde hath shewde this grete myracle. g 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 9S. 
Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 83. 
Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid. 
Milton, P. L., v. 145. 
A Middle English form of horizon. 
See jalap. 


[< oris- 


orisontt, n. 
orizaba-root, n. 
ork}, n. See ore. 
ork?t, n. [< L. orca (> OF. orce), a butt, tun: 
see orca2.] A pitcher. [Rare.] 
One bad them fill an orke of Bacchus water. 
Historie of Albino and Bellama (1638). (Nares.) 
orkynt,”. [For *orkin (2), < ork?.] A pitcher. 
[Rare.] 
They that goo about to bye an yerthen potte or vessell 
for an orkyn dooe knocke ypon it with their knuccle. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 91. 
orlaget, x. A Middle English form of orloge, 
horology. 
orle (ôrl), n. [< OF. orle, ourle, F. orle = Sp. Pg. 
orla, ahem, = It. orlo, ahem, border,< ML. ortus, 
m., orla, f., for *orulus, m., *orula, f., dim. of L. 
ora,border,margin,coast.] 1. Inker.: (a) A bear- 
ing, usually considered as a subor- 
dinary, like a border but not reach- 
ing the edge of the escutcheon, so 
that the field is seen outside of it 
as well as within. Itis usually half the 
width of the border. It may be considered 
as an inescutcheon voided of the field, andin 
some early treatises is called a false escutch- 
3 eon. (b) A band of small objects 
taking the form of an orle: as, an orle of mul- 
lets. It is more commonly blazoned in orle 
(which see, below). (c) A circlet set upon a 
helmet, which supports 
the crest and is often 
used in modern herald- 
ry without the helmet, 
furnishing the only 
support or base for the 
crest. Itis supposed to be 
a bourreletof silk, twisted of 
the two tinctures, the prin- 


cipal metal and the princi- 
pal color of the escutcheon. 
2. Therim of a shield; 
especially, the metal 
rim of a shield composed of wood, osier, or the 
like, and visible as a projecting rim on its face. 
—3. In arch., same as orlet.— Im orle, placed round 
the escutcheon, leaving the middle of the field vacant or 
eas ies b something else: said of a pumper of at 
Di was r} è: r number 
ate nee ais wee ight in number unless their nun 


Argent, an Orle 
vert. 


Buckler of roth or rxth century. 
A, the orle (def. 2)- 
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i 
e Orleg they 
St), 7 8 
Fi 
ily., m O . 
family, The family ise the pri: 


Arnish, 
830-4; 


bon allinna the 
orleget, n. 
orlegert, n. 
horologer, 
orlet (ér’let), n. 
ourle, a border: 
some similar 


A Middle Englig 


[< orlege + San o 


see over and leapl, ] h 
Naut., the deck pales ces f i 
To roe were formerly otk ina : 
Orne. ermuzd (ôr'maza, mija ; ' 
zd, Ormuzd, ers, duram ), i Pen, i 
tazda, (A ! 
Ahura. 1 
gonr 
; i ( 
orme mër), 2. [<F. Ormier, an ormer, eg 


uy S ar, < ML. auris mar aE 
fo P oroita do men Sanaan OA aT 
of; mer, sea: see auricle, de?, merel,] An er. 
shell or sea-ear; an abalone or haliotid; alare 
marine shell of the family Haliotide: forme 
a local English (Channel Islands) name of $, 
tuberculata, more fully called Guernsey ornen, 
or Guernsey ear-shell, which is abundant there 
and is used as food. See cut under abalone, 
ormolu (6r’m6-l6), n. [Also, as F., or moutu; 
F. or moulu, lit. ‘ground gold’: or, gold; mouli 
pp. of moudre, < L. molere, grind: see or and 
milli.) 1, Gold-leaf prepared for gilding bronze, 
brass, or the like. Henee—2. Gilded brom 
prepared for metal mountings of elegant fumi: 
ture and similar decorative purposes.—8, Fine 
brass, sometimes colored and treated ne 
quer to give it brilliancy: used iy ae 
jewelry, chandeliers, and similar fine 
work. ARER 
ormolu-varnish (61’ mọ -lö w a 
imitation gold-varnish. E. Pete f 
ormonde (6r’mund), n. One 0 
silver coins, collectively ¢ 
rudely struck, chiefly fron j 
July, 1643, by the authority 
of the value of 5s., 28. 6d., 18 90- 


„n AD 


Ish 


n plate, 
of 
(fig 


Obverse- f the original) 


Ormonde. (Size © 


and 2d. were coined. Daa 
atists because these ve 
ae been issued during the 
of Ormonde; 
term of office, 
Ormosia (ôr 
so called fro. us 0 
a chain, necklace. Erribe sop! 
der Leguminose and he ap x 
the style invo. ute & yes 
i F 
trorsely laterais Se are al 
wingless pod. Thera ehe 
tropical America and tc, ; 
rigid leaflets, white, a Searle 
r 4 anicles, nd shin We thet 
rai curving sta kS. 


species, especially 


genu 


adorn, ornam 


qas a: hatever lends + -ert.) One who ornaments or decorates; a ornithichnites or supposed fossil bird-tracks. 
2 or Aae tar heauty to that decorator. oe: i Since this is a department of oryctology hitherto unex- 
iC tended to lene By nes, as a jewel, a ornamentist (6r’na-men-tist), n. [< ornament Plored, - - . Tshoutd call it ornithichnology. 
af ich it 18 eae Bee ) -+ -ist.]| An ornamenter; a decorator. Encyc. a E EE 
i ish , ete. X ay ban a pi a N 
Petorioal embel wand quiet spirit, 1 Pet. iii. a Bi it., X, 668. Pace Casto, Ornithinm (ôr-nith'i-on, -um), nm. 
manent of a mee s all in love ornatet (or-nat’), v. t. [< L. ornatus, pp. of or- INL., ¢ Gr. opviliov, dim. of òpvic, a bird: see or- 
The god bless my ladies! are they varnished , nare (> It. ornare = Sp. Pg. ornar = F. orner), nithic.] A notable genus of Tyrannide, having 
That every ono her ornaments of prt equip, adorn: see orn.) To adorn; ornament. the bill of parine shape without rictal vibrisse: 
With such be Shak., L. L. L., ii, 1. 78. _To ornate our ingeri zi an oaa in their propre Ua a sa ie Pe eae 
e nation. a decoration; a signification. Sir T. the Goyer Mirek. teeter Vay heat by 
\n honorary distinction; & decoration; a sh png ASRR A us yot, The Goyernour, iii. and Mexico, of a dull-grayish color and about 43 inches 
3 T ‘honor. ornate (or-nit’), a. [< L. ornatus, pp.: see the long. 
park 0 verb.| 1. Ornamented; artistically finished; ornithobiographical(6r’ni-thd-bi-9-graf’i-kal), 


Then judge, 
Or whether 


This ornament of knighthood 


r to one’s 8 phere or sur- Dionysius . . . admits that Demosthenes does at times % $ Ta = td e 
4 oe no adds ES mont oP his profes- depart from simplicity—that his style is sometimes elab- nithological biography; the life-history of birds. 
ronn ngs: as, a 5 >~  orately ornate and remote from the ordinary asee = ornithocephalous (or’ni-tho-sef a-lus), a. T 
son, a VE Encye. Brit, VIL. 12. Gr. pç (òpvð-), a bird, + xeoary, head, 
x rich or t. z 3 7 . opviç (Opri); à , x , 
Caoin none Shale, Tit. "indi 1.52, 2 Ador ned; decorated. Shaped like a bird’s head: applied to parts of 
5, Embellishment or adornments collectively But ae otsen orandi o sieuna (ôr'ni-thõ-kop'rõ-lit), n, [$ 
orinthe abstract; adornment; ornamentation ; That so bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, Mees x ocopron ja bird cf Pp dun at 5 iBoc. 
decoration: as, a thing suitable for either use Comes this way sailing Te OpKiS (opvð-), € lite) F ag bird He st 
or ornament, Like a stately ship ISTE stone: see ce ite.] ossil bird-dung; 
’ ‘ars Milton, S. A., 1. 712. É 
Soit is not with me as with that Muse, or Marsus: ne S t oman conten “Cor! i-tho-kop’ros), n [< Gr. 
Stimd by a painted beauty to his verse, ornately (6r-nat li), adv. In an ornate man- ornithocopros (Ormco; P g e . 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. ner opvig Gn bird, + xézpoc, dung: see copro- 
Shak., Sonnets, xxi. i ôr-nāt’ The state of being lite. ird-dung; guano. 
ath Six wings he wore, to shade ornateness (0 mn nes), 2: : ae noden (ôr”ni-thĝ-del” fi-), n. gi 
E Anes thie pain that clad A (OA < OF. ornature = [NL.,<Gr. opree (òpvb-), abird, + deñġtç, womb. ] 
ihre ornament aay man ath tbe ora (r a fe y wee or nament trim- The lowest one of three subclasses of the class 
ent. Milton, P. L., v. 280. It. ornatura . ornatura, Or ? z 3 5 
8, Outward ; “ive i j m: n, ornate.) Mammalia represented by the monotremes or 
) appearance; mere displa: ming, < L. ornare, adorn: see Orn, Ornate. a , Ta and conterminous with the 
Th 4 Spa: Ñ 5 , ornamentation; oviparous mammals, and con € swith th 
E world is still deceived with ornament. 1. The act of ornamenting; inon order Monotremata : so called from the ornithic 


y formed, d similar materials, and often very 


approved oft in perils manifold, y s : 7 x 
Sieh he atchiev'd to his great ornament. ornamental; of an ornamental character: es- @. [< ornithobiograph-y + -ic-al.| Of or per- 


Key omami 

ent. Sam 3 3 

omamen ame as fret3, 2.—Kimmeridge-coal 3 2 

oe ih tt Jewelry for the person, necklaces, ae phen Wherein [the time of Queen Elizabeth] John Jewell, B. 
m: 


umul 
aterial Wace the north of England, composed of of Sarum, John Fox, 
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Ds erusalem newe Comyn ILt n. An accessory; an embellishment; an omi = rnithogean 
poonieitee dT as a wY! Oey. xxi- 2- adornment. 7 an orniscopyt (ôr'ni-skō-pi), n. Same as ornitho- 
gredi of Wyclif, eV In the time of the aforesaid Will Lay 


alsa ete hey È iam Hei e; 
nis chirche with Cathedral of Lichfield was i 5 ien eiworth, the Ornith. An abbreviati i 
cte orne jel, Argument, il. Deine (EHO Saree ig aL ferticall height thereof, ornithic e e af CeO 
Expos ° 4 ME. ornament, in the ornamentals thereof, Fuller, Ch Tee e belonging to birds °C gee (isp gee oe or 
: -at F. ornement ist (òr » Ch. Hist, IV. 11 65, iy EO EI nce ee Na ENE EOE 
jr, ornoment, } a So ormameneley (6r-na-men’tal st), [Cor opve-), a bird; akin to AS. carn, E. earn’, an 
als L. ornamen um, namenta -ist.] One who is versed in 


eagle: see carn3.] Of X ae f 
EN itn ne A 5 = ete eG ot or pertaining to birds; 
ents ri trappings, Sore mentation; an artist who devotes hins characteristic of birds; ayia hird-likes ae 
5 , A m: Se a 7 wanit ; A i 8- ical: as “fhi, A ies 
nitue, equip, adom pecially to executing details of ornament. nithological: as, an ornithie character; ornithie 


rn < oy trapping structur 

nt, <o $ or trapping The few Mantuan sculptors k structure. 

ggo! nd adorn- ornamentalists in marble r E S Der ve ornithichnite (6r-ni-thik’nit), n. [< NL. orni- 
s, or trap- C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p, 223, thichnites, < Gr. oprec (èpvib-), a bird, + ixvoç, a 


t, vesture, ornamentally (ôr-ną-men’tal-i), adv. In an pig aE -ite2.| _In geol., one of the footmarks, 
e cou Anglicum ornamental manner; by way of ornament or ee Ra supposed to be those of gigantic birds, 
pnamenta le of bird-like reptiles (ornithosaurs), occurring 


Jothes, et engin i ôr" x abun in Triassic s ; i 
y eaclothe i ei; aa ornamentation (or"na-men-ta’shon), n. [< or- tient pean the Triassic sandstone of Connec- 
ries U “Chancel, the nament + -ation.] T. The act or process of nd elsewhere. They are now believed 
j Ae have been made by dinosaurian reptiles, 
: TEA (6r’ni-thik-ni‘téz), ñ. [NL.: 
„a, fulle of Manna, ane ment ap lied to an obje O ES see ornithichnite.| A hypothetical zenus, based 
P r Gole Taber e eet nation 7 Le the e ti ton! ofa IE by ieo pon tracks called ornithichnites 
Mandeville, 5 p. 8: Se k a o p o uramng.— occurring in the sandstone of Connecticut. 
or a bride her attire? 3. ooy the coor S; markings hairs, spines, supposititfons species of the rete ee divided ea 
Jer. ii. 32. el -3 r i o sur ace of an animal. Itis some- groups called Pachydactyli, with 3 species, and Leptodac- 
times distinguished from sculpture, but properly includes tyli, with 5 species. Hitchcock, Amer. Jour. Sci., XXIX. 
it. THe atarte ni the anei are generally 315 (1826), 
only of specific value (though they may aid in disti ish- ithi afnis thi tas 
e these ornaments; : ing groups), owing to the fact that AN Pagan CEBU) (orini-thik-no] OT) Me tS 
Jeb pa E Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3.61. often found in related species. See cut under Milesia. pond drs (épvi-), a bird, + iyvoc, a track, + -7o 
i nbellishment; that ornamenter (6r’na-men-tér), n. [< ornament V%< 741m, speak: see -ology.] The study of 


” tne Catholic 


er orna ments, 


Bee SS, IV. li, 3. pecially applied to an elaborate literary style. taining to ornithological biography, or to the 
eats, It aghe to wear For lak of ornat speche I wold woo. Court of Love, 1. 34. ea of birds: as, & mass of ornithobio- 

t [the garter], y His less ornate and less mechanical poems. grap, tical material. y Coues. 5-bi-or'ra-fi 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Whipple, Ess, and Rev., I. 45. ornithobiography (ôr ni-thô-bī-og'ra- Jw K 
Gr. dpe (opvii-), a bird, + E. biography.) Or- 


dornment; the process of rendering more pol- i ns 1 ; 
ished OF bene to perfection; refinement. character of the reproductive or urogenital or 

z An gans. These mammals lay eggs, like birds; the separate 
i d and excellent oviducts open intoa cloaca common to the genital, urinary, 
and sundrie lear ne and digestive organs; the vasa deferentia of the male open 


Shak., M. of V. 3 
a 

he ornature of thesame Tso into the cloaca; and the testes are abdominal. The Pe 
rh. 

aa 

Pa 

= 

Ka 

ʻ 


iii. 2. 74. 


sown as Kimmeridge shale, associ i i i 

g ale, associated writers, haue fullie accomplished t ( une gamn 

ee ithe English tongue], Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, Vi Mammary glands are nippleless. The sternum has a pe- 
embellish- culiar tau-bone or T-shaped interclavicle (see cut under 


ii 
2. That which is added or nedeca interclavicle), and the coracoids articulate with the ster- A 


ey vary in epoch from a purely 


sh period.— Ornaments rubri ; 
ng ment; ornament; decoration. num. The superior trankvers conti vba 
7 ther ornatures! as no well-defined p terial fibers, and t 
A mushroom for all Mary “Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. be reduced in size. The Ornithodelphia are also 


~ Prototheria. 
n. pl. See undern. x l san she-del’fi-an). a. and. 
oe ene) in i orndornt, ”- 1 ckop’iks), m. [ Also, Ca No (or‘ni-tho-del’fi-an), a. an 
the Church of tro) controversy as to the = (Gr. dpveodkortK0e, S OP= yi 
f England h Hua PME ROME i ithodelphous; prototherian. 
e < engla as centered fo eflight or ornithode!p g x aes 

the dec Whether the Garments obsenrai) mone BER Ornithodelphia ; a 
faisions of the ecclesiastical d, + aromia, foe) 
ng an end to ine Vetied, and have not 


Usager © controversy or i t f A 
age. =Syn, Embellishment, adom. Of the flight of bi 


Jn use, as wi 


Ta-me; - Bailey, 1727. re Sar ce so 0r- 
ap v.t. [<F. ornamenter, orneosconistt (or’né-6-sk0-pist) aren di- 
Lathe Ber, fromthe niscopist; < orneoscop- et A same as 
i can Sea as, to or- wines by Qe va 5 : Ornithogsa, one 
‘men r painting. ornithoscopist. itey, itar v.]  dprig (opril- P RER RES 
Crmamen et” ete. See adorn. orningt, me [4 ME. ornings yerbal n. of orn, t] as Ja New Slogical ae 


= al), a. and ; t. iii. 3. 
+ Orng 3 md n., [= F. . Wyclif, 1 Pet. m. PA th’ 
“Of the rere as Son + Pet A te strained use or OE On E 
Ament a a an ornament; 4 bird.] An avifauna; t roa S aA or- acterized by 
7 Of or pertaining to i fi tae composed of birds: 4: iT omnis, tf species of 
mg or lendin Dae zaa: a rich and varie ornis. struthious birds of the 
g nis of South America; terygidee, and the existence of 


S: as, ornamen- P. L. Sclater 
C r, iks), ? eoscop- eee 
Horornamental. orniscopicst (or-ni-skop tks), n. See orneoscop n an), 
See orneosco- m.) Of or pertaining 


rin musie, çı 
20) , Counterpoi x 
not ie to strict on amass 2b x E 
sin music. See acces. Orniscopistt (or ™ 
pist. 


-skõ-pist), n. 
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Ornithogalum 


Ornithogalum (6r-ni-thog’a-lum), n. i 
(Tournefort, 1700), ef. L. ornithogale, < Gr. òp- 


vbóyažov, also dpri- 
wv yada, a plant, the 
star-of- Bethlehem, 
a fanciful name, lit. 
‘birds’ milk’: dprc 


area a bird; yá- 
a, milk: seo gal- 


axy.j A genus of or- 
namental plants of 
the order Liliacea: 
and the tribe Scil- 
lew, known by the 
spreading distinct 
perianth - segments 
and flattened fila- 
ments. Thereare about 
80 species, natives of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the Ori- 
ent, mainly in temperate 
climates, ‘They bearlong 
narrow radical leaves 
from a coated bulb, and 
an unbranched leafless 
flower-stalk, with a ra- 
ceme or corymb of showy 
white flowers, sometimes 
yellowish or reddish, 


each segment often marked with a broad green stripe. 
See star-of-Bethlchem, French or Prussian asparagus (un- 
der asparagus), and eleven-o'clock-lady. ii 
ornithoid (6r’ni-thoid), a. [< Gr. òpvıç (òpvib-), 
a bird, + eldoc, form.] 
avian to some extent; resembling or related to ornithopodous (6r-ni-thop’d-dus), a. 


birds. 


_ I attach the Typopus to 


Hitcheock, Ichnology of New England, p. 105. Qrnithopteride (é6r’ni-thop-ter’i-dé), 
ornitholite (é6r-nith’6-lit), n. 
w0-), a bird, + AGoc, a stone.] A fossil bird; 
the fossilized remains of a bird. The oldest 
fossil known to be that of a bird is Jurassic. ornithopterous (6r-ni-thop’te-rus), a. 
See cut under Archwopteryx. 
ornitholitic (6r’ni-tho-lit’ik), a. 
ertainin: 
ornithologic (6r’ni-thd-loj’ik), a. 
= Sp. ornitolégico = Pg. ornitho- 
ornithologicus, < ornithologia, orni- 
thology: see ornithology.) Same as ornithologi- 


lite + -ic.] Of or 


nithologique 
logico, < KE. 


cal. 


ornithological (ôr’ni-thō-loji-kal), a. 
Of or pertaining to ornithology. Ornithopus (6r-nith’6-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. pric 


thologic + aa 


of birds. 


ledge 


of mi 


+ pavreía, divination. 
irds; 4 


oF 


mithoscopic; a 


ornithologically (6r’ni-tho -Joj’i-kal-i), adv. 
Asregards ornithology ; from an ornithological 
point of view; by means of ornithology. 
ornithologist (6r-ni-thol’6-jist), n. 
nithologiste; as ornithology + -ist.] One whois 
versed in ornithology or makes a special study 


ornithology (6r-ni-thol’6 -ji), n. 
thologie = Sp. ornitologia = Pg. ornithologia 
= It. ornitologia, < NL. ornithologia, < Gr. as if 
*épviboroyia, £ dpyiGorbyoc, speaking or treating 
of birds, < éprc (dpvi-), a bird, + Aéyecv, speak: 
see -ology.] That branch of zoölogy which re- 
lates to birds; the scientific study or know- 
of birds. Ornithology is commonly said to date 
from the time of Aristotle, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century from the writ- 
ings of Beer npan and: Aldrovandi. one t fondation Seo 0 
scientific ornithology was laid tow: mnithor, 
the seventeenth century by Willughby and Ray. Tenable ey a 
technical names in modern ornithology date from the tenth 
t3 on of the “Systema Nature” of Linnæus, 1758.. Field 
_ ornithology is the study of living birds, as distinguished 
rom closet ornithology, or the technical study of the dead like that of a bird. 
es of birds for purposes of classification and nomen- 
; ee Abbreviated ornith. 
 ornithomancy (6r’ni-tho-man-si), n. [< F. or- 
mete, ornithomance = Pg. ornithomancia 
ornitomanzia, < Gr. épuc (6pvb-), a bird, 


DBCORY: augury. De Quincey, Mod- 
D. 
i-tho-man’tik), a. [< or- 
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ornithophilous (6r-ni-thofi-lus), a. [< Gr. òpriç 
(6prib-), a bird, + 9iAoc, loving.] Literally, bird- 
loving; specifically, in bot., bird-fertilized: ap- 
plied to flowers in which the pollen is conveyed 
to the stigma and fertilization accomplished by 
the agency of birds. The birdsthat take part in this 
process are usually humming-birds, and the towers are 
ordinarily large and brilliantly colored, as the blossoms of 
the trumpet creeper (Tecoma radicans), trumpet honey- 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens), sage (Salvia splendens), etc. 
Ornithophilous —i. e. bird-fertilized — flowers are to be 
ranked with entomophilous. 
Gray, Structural Botany, p. 217. 
ornithopod (6r’ni-tho-pod), a. and n. [< NL. 
“ornithopus (-pod-), < Gr. dprie (oprif-), a bird, + 
zote (Tod-) = E. foot.) I. a. Having feet like 
those of a bird; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Ornithopoda: as, an ornithopod reptile, 
Also ornithopodous. 
II. n. An ornithie dinosaur; a member of the 
Ornithopoda. 

Ornithopoda (ôr-ni-thop’ō-dä), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of *ornithopus: see ornithopod.] An 
order of Dinosauria, containing extinct herbiv- 
orous dinosaurs whose hind feet most nearly ap- 
proached those of birds in structure and func- 
tion. They were digitigrade, with the fore fect five-tocd, 
the hind feet three- or four-toed; they walked on their 
hind legs and tail, and used their small fore feet as pa 
The bones of the hind limbs were hollow, the vertebre 
solid, a postpubis was present, and the premaxillaries 
were toothless. The leading family is Jguanodontid«; 
others are Hadrosauride and Hypsilophodontide. 

[As 07- 

nithopod + -ous.] Same as ornithopod. Quart. 

Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. i. 41. 


[NL. 


AN 
Flowering Plant of Ornithogalum 


umbellatum. a, a stamen; &, the 
pistil; c, the ovary, transverse section. 


Somewhat ornithic; 


the ornithoid lizards. 
Ia pl i» 


[NL., < Ornithopterus + ~ide.] A family of 
fossil bird-like reptiles or birds, represented by 
the genus Ornithopterus. 

[< NE. 


ornithopterus, < Gr. éprig (opvi8-), a bird, + mrepdv 
[< ornitho- = E. feather.]| Having wingsor fore limbs like 
to ornitholites. those of a bird; bird-winged. 

[= F. or- Ornithopterus (6r-ni-thop’te-rus), n. [NL.: 
see ornithopterous.] A genus of Mesozoic Saw- 
ropsida, referred to the order Pterosauria, but. 
differing from all other pterodactyls in having 
only two joints in the ulnar digit, and supposed 
to belong to the class Aves. 


[< Gr. òpveç (èp- 


[< orni- 


(opvb-), a bird, + Tobe (xod-) = I. foot.] 1. A 
genus of gigantic animals, formerly supposed to 
be birds, now believed to be dinosaurian rep- 
tiles, known by their footprints in the Triassic 
formation of the Connecticut valley.—2. A ge- 
nus of plants (Linneus, 1737) of the order Le- 
guninosa, the tribe Hedysarea, and the subtribe 
Coronillee, known by the obtuse keel. There are 
about 7 species, chiefly of the Mediterranean region. ‘They 
are tender hairy herbs, with pinnate leaves of many little 
leaflets, long-stalked heads of minute flowers, and long, 
narrow, curving pods. ‘The plants of the genus, especially 
0. perpusillus, are called bird's-foot. See bird's-foot. 
Ornithorhynchide (6r’ni-th6-ring’ki-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Ornithorhynchus + -ide.] A family 
of monotrematous ornithodelphian oviparous 
mammals, represented by the genus Ornitho- 
rhynchus. Only one genus and species is known. 


ornithorhynchous (6r’ni-tho-ring’kus), a. [¢ 
NL. Ornithorhynchus, < Gr. dprig (opvi-), a bird, 
+ pbyxoc, snout, beak, bill.] Having a beak 


[= F. or- 


[= F. orni- 


It received a great impetus 


Ornithorhynchus (6r’ni-thd-ring’ kus), n. 
[NL.: see ornithorhynchous.] 1. The typical 
and Galy Ponne of the family Ornithorhynchidæ. 
There is but one species, Ornithorhynchus anatinus, or 0. 
paradoxus, the duck-billed platypus, duckbill, duck-mole, 
or water-mole, inhabiting Australiaand Tasmania, of aqua- 
tic habits, living in burrows in the banks of rivers, laying 
eggs, and feeding on insects, mollusks, and worms. ‘The 
fur is thick and soft, of a glossy dark-brown color. The 
fact that the animal is oviparous (though not generally 
credited till 1884) has long eer known, and the egg was 
figured many years ago. ‘Uhe eggs are about 4 inch long 
by 4 inch broad, white, with a flexible shell or pod, like a 

ete shelled” hen's egg. See cuts under duckbill and in- 


Divination by means of 


-ic.] omens to or- 


oc, alittle bird so nithosaurian. 

irds repre- Ornithosauria (6r’ni-tho-si’ri-a), n. pl. [NL.: 
s, and con- see ornithosaur.] An order of fossil saurians 
we: corre- or reptiles having ornithic or avian characters: 
@)andwith more frequently called Pterosauria. Also called 
cut under Saurornia. H. G. Seeley. 
-_ __ ornithosaurian (6r’ni-tho-si’ri-an), 4. and n. 
Orni- T. a. Being a saurian of ornithic affinities; 
Orni- pertaining to the Ornithosawria, or having their 
= Characters; pterosaurian; pterodactyl. 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Oro 
I. n. An Ornith ae 
Gs ag OSa 


Sa 


Aves 

modifi? 
espe- 
Ked in 
h anq 


name. 
tends far j 
the acetaby 


4h ventral 
in some Zenera. ae Teer 
slender and elongated i 
in a typical bird. The 4 
tibia has a great cnemial 
crest and a ridge for the 
fibula, and its distal end 
is as in a bird, witha fos. 
sa to receive the ascend. 4741 
10g process of the astragy the dist 

is smaller than thie P mas distal 
as in birds. The astragalus’ simil nt 


its, * 


CN Of the fay 
50 mu sane 
o that ote 


? . A member of the Ornithoseclida, 
ornithoscopist (6r’ni-thd-sk6-pist), n. [Con 
thoscop-y + ~ist.] One who studies or practises 
ornithoscopy; an augur, 
ornithoscopy (6r/ni-tho-sko-pi), n [6r 
bpvilockomia (also òpveockoria: see orncoscopics), 
< òprviðockózoç (also dpveockéroc), observing the 
flight of birds, < oprfockoreiv (also dpreocionti), 
observe the flight of birds, ¢ ops (opvib-), bir, 
+ cxoreiv, view.] Inspection or observation 
of birds with reference to divination; ommith- 
maney; augury. De Quincey, Modern Super 
stition. 5 
+ aaith i-k (Gi 
rnithotomical (6r/ni-thd-tom’i-kal), & [ 
ers ey at + ACE PAARE to ornithotomy. 
or the dissection of birds. i 
ornithotomist (6r-ni-thot/d-mist), 1 fed 
thotom-y + -ist.] One who We anatomy 
section of birds, d in 


f birds. a PER 
ornithotomy (ôr-ni-thot gami) i 
(òpvb-), a bird, + -Topia, & re finds 
The art or practice of disse ae nao 
anatomy of birds; the science f 
cal structure of birds. A ane ‘ 
Ornithure (or-ni-tht 16), n. i aur 
(èpvib-), a bird, + oupi: a ai sing mit 
primary division of birds, o upre 
in which the bony tail i 
by 2 pygostyle: oppose 
tailed birds. The divi one 
birds excepting Ane a ’ 
Burhipidw'd. [Little u SRG 
ornithurous (ôr-ni-thü'rus} 
g to the Ornithure a 


or is verse 


w, OF v 
I 


ornus, the mount 
Jants contaimng 


oro-anal (0110-8 D2 ); 
mouth, + anus, anus- i 
mouth and anus 2. 
crinoids. 4 
Extending 12 
the anus, 38 2, 
the oro-anal axis- 


Orobanchace® 
< Orobanche H at ce 
order 0: 
the e cohort Persona less a 
celled ovary wit n 
Tt contains about 0 iay are te 
panelt IERA & iner colors, 
Jow, purple 


li or 


e axils of dry 
nall plants, 


NL. (Lourne- 


el Y: opo ßéy Xh broom- 


£ z080, = 44: 
ler. oponos, = ** 
dod ottle, choke.) | A 
parasitic 
; or- 
FOr dis- 
two- 
tingws ule 
i re and 
lipped flow ae 
pee qually four-cleft 
calyx; the broom- 
je. There are nearly 150 
ae widely scattered 
out the Old World, 


orth temperate 
Their stems are 
y unbranched and 
h acute scal the 
ı a terminal so 
“ parasitic roots often 
the AIS into those of the 
foster-plant, and the whole 
of a tawny, reddish, violet, 
or bluish col 0. me 
ji e grea proom-rape, 
Jon e tk or 2 feet high, 
fives chiefly on broom, 
ce the name, 0. ca- 
yllacea i8 the clove- 
ed broom-rapt, grow- 
of Galium. 
on clover, 
luced in 


when 
ryoph 
j scent 
banche ing on species 
L in 

t ferootofwhite 0, minor, found 
paringly introt 


is 8) 
See nr iom-rape and herb-bane. 
ang’ ké-6), n. pl. [X Ta, (Li. ; 
cv. | Same as 


ribates. , e 
n. [NL (Tournetort, 1700), 
„vum, vetch: see Ervum.]_A 
nnial herbs, mostly 
] order Leguminos®t, 
a few spec 


is of pere 
tura 
h Lathyrus, 
e O 
ography. The oro 
try are those which connec 
extent, and structure of it 
topographical features 


gent 
f the na 
dwit 
cia, Seo b 
„ĝ-graf'ik), a. 
rtaining to or 


former now 


orogra) [<orographi 
tal) Same as orographic. 
mographically (or-d-grat’i-kal-t), adv. 
regard to orography. 

mography (o-rog’ra-fi), n. 

= F. orographie = 
amountain, + -ypagia, 


[Also oreography 


< ypagew, write.] Tha 


erien E is topography in its broadest and most ge 
mera a he mountain-ranges not being separable in 
al discussion from the valleys and table-lands. 


mains fro i 
aaa the Eocene of North America, ha 
ind feet, T 

ct. There are several species, all of ve 


small gize 
ey , only about as large as a fox.— 
roide 


other metals tose 


Wed in th 
Jewelry, 
y: as, o; 


ete, 


© S. Dowell, Ta 


Wn. fa 
ta, È Ayew 


cription 
0 
az 
nes ONS 
? O: se 
a the a e na, 


orontiad (6-ron’ti-ad), n. 


Orontium (6-ron’shinm), n. 


- oropharynx (0-r0-far’ingks), n.; 
»s be- 


hand heath-ped. 
< orograph-y + 


With 


“Pg. orcographia, < Gr. dpoc, orpe 


division of physical geography or physiography 
i sica hysiography 
which has to do with the relations and develop- 
ment of the mountain-chains of the regions de- 


Orohippus (or-3-hip’ ; 

us (or-d-hip’us), n. [NL., < Gr. òpoc, 

aaan + inmoe, horse. ] 1. A genus bf fos” 
Jorses, of the family Eguidæ, based upon re- 


our 
ur toes on the fore feet and three on the 


[< orologe + -is 


Same as Ormazd. 
reg. È L. os (or-), 
sal] Pertaining 
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iu 7 a tr ag 

ti N some treated as an order, 
a tribe, and varying in scope ¢ 
ferent authors. See 3 


as by others as 
according to dif- 
Araceae: and Orontinm, 


A plant of the group 


Orontiacee. Lindley. 


1753), said to be < Gr, Seon “vinta: 
not found in Gr. dictionaries), some res a 
called, appar. <'Opévrne, L. Orontes 2 ree Pi 
Syria. ] A genus of monocotyledonous iE ta 
of the order Alracee, belonging to the subord : 
riba Nee and the tribe Symplocarper. allied 3 
et 16 skunk-cabbage. It is chiefly distinguished 

he rernote sheathing spathe and one-celled ovary. thes 


oe 


= j 
vig 
ELL 


aL 
Flowering Plant of Goldenclub (Orontium aquaticum). 
a, the spadix. f 


is but one species, 0. aquaticum, the gold i 
1t i m, enclub, wh 
grows on the margins of ponds and rivers of Reus 


States near the Atlantic. It bears velvety dark 

ites ntic. i ark-gree 
elliptical leaves, floating or raised on stout Z alks TA 
rootstock descending into the mud. 


green, 

oropharyngeal (6’r0-fa-rin’jé-al), a. 
pharyns (-pharyng- 
to the oropharynx. 


(NL., < L. os ( 
„the throat.] The pha 
ith the cavity 


rynges (-fā-rin'j 
mouth, + Gr. odpy; 
proper, directly continuous w. 


t 


See cut under mouth. 
Orortyx (6-r6r’ti s), nı Same as Oreortyx. 
Oroscoptes (6-r6-skop’té@z), n. See Oreoscopt 
orotund (6’r6-tund), a. 

with a round mouth: ore, abl. of os, mouth; 

tundus, round: see rotund.) In elocution, ch: 

acterized by strengt 
clearness; open, me. 
applied to the voice or 
dt, a. [Also (Se.) orpit; 
bold,< AS. orped, grown up, 
Bold; brave; valiant. 
The guode knigt and orped. 
Ayenbite of 


An orped knight in many & stede. 
Gower, Conf. Amant 


erre that his peple wa: 


c 


ut 


n- 
a 
So was he greved with the w 
small; but tho were orped knyg d 
the hoste for to endure and sufire traueile of armes. 


and well lettered, 


v- 
orped, and also noble in knyght hod, wyse in counsayll, & grpheoreon. 
ry dredde to moch destenyse. se ane I. a ji set the cornet with the flute, 
2. orpedlyt, adv. [< ME. orpedly, $ AS. orpedlice, The orpharion to the Inte, 3 
boldly, & orped, bold: see orped. Boldly; Tuning the tabor and the pipe es oe sect rare 
â, e p r, fei 
He hypped ouer on hys ax, & orpedly strydez, Orphise Ce A nae Kon Gra i 
reml; t a ber ENEY , . J . 
sir Snes the Gree Knight (Œ. E. T. 8), L. 2232. pertaining to Orpheus, a legendary poet, and 
orphalinet (or’fa-lin), n and a. See orpheline- mustan of ma Greece; hence, melodious: 
5 E $ S“ hane, or- 2S, Orphean strains. 
de. or ôr'tan), a. and n. (< OF. orphane, or- as, 6 
os o pn R, orfe = Sp. huerfano = 58; E E an to Ea lyre, 
ul.) orfao, orphdo = It. orfano, < ML. orphanus, < ‘Milton, P. L., iii. 17. 
Gr. ópġavóç, without parents, fatherless, bere 2. Inornith., singing sweetly; melodious: spe- 
deprived, Sea Dene Gs: a eS ve i fa- cifically ones toa warhe Paty CT 
Theres, motherless, or without either father orphelinet, (m n m and or oe be 
or mother; pereaved: said of a child or a young phenin, orfenin, F. orphelin, dim. of or hangs 
ML. orphanus, orphan: see orphan.) 1. n. An 


st.] 


xes 


Enoch Arden, 


Made orphan by & winter shipwreck. 


Tennyson, 


2. Not under 
to that of a parent; un 
A virgin tragedy, © ee 


r belonging to & chi 


Its small flowers are 
crowded on a long curving spadix, rising 6 to 12 inches 
from the water, colored successively yellow, white, and 


e-al) [< oro- 
) + -e-al.] Öf or pertaining 


pl. oropha- The state or con: 


or-), the Phillips, 1706. 
rynx orphanotrophism 


the mouth: distinguished from nasopharyna. 


[Irreg. < L. ore rotundo, 


h, fullness, richness, and 
llow, rich, and musical: 
manner of utterance. 

< ME. orped, orpud, 
stout, active, bold.] 


Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), P- 


ghtes, and the beste of all 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 439. 


h of father and E 


a rough sailor’s lad, 
Enoch Arden. 


and eGangotri 


: Orphic 

co n. A child bereaved of one parent or of 
i i parents, generally the latter. 

And saith he will not leane th: I 

children, but wil come sain O e iinet moe 

x Sir T. More, Works, p. 173, 

Rab country joins a widow's tear ; A 

e helpless poor mix with the orphan’s cry. 
oiae Burrs, Death of Sir James Hunter Blair, 
ans’ Court, the name given to courts of general pro- 


bate jnrisdict 5 
Penne mieten in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 


IEN ee r.t. [< orphan, a.) To reduce 
Ee ate of being an orphan; bereave of pa- 
For this orphaned world th 
charitable provision. a oars apiet maae ecerae 
ys WES (6r’fan-aj),n. K orphan + ~age.\ 1. 
eat page of pong an orphan.—2, An institu- 
ion or home for orphans.— 2 - 
cae Tp 3. Orphans collec 
In London the share of the children ( 
n not fully vested in them till the ae ee ba epg ag) 
‘ore which they cannot dispose of it by testament. i 
Blacketone, Com., IL, xxxii. 
orphan-asylum (6r’fan-a-si/lum), n. An asy- 
um or home for destitute orphan children. 
orphancyi (ôr'fan-si), n. [< orphan + -cy.) 
he state of being an orphan; orphanhood. 
oe et did not thy Orphancie nor my Widowhood depriue 
y of the delightfull prospect which the hill of honour 
doth yeeld. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, fii. 
orphanet (ôr'fan-et), n. [< *orphanet, orfenct 
(found only as a surname), dim. of orphans, or- 


n 
A young or little 


a phan: see orphan and -et!.] 
orphan. 
Calling her maids this orphanet to see. 
Drayton, Moses, Í. 
hanhood (ér’fan-hid), n. [¢ orphan + 
ood.) The state of being an orphan. 
orphanism (ér’fan-izm),n. {< orphan + -ism.) 
dition of being an orphan. £. 


or 
-il 


(6r-fa-not’r6-fizm), n. [K or- 


and support 
C. Mather. (Rare.] 
fa-not’ro-fi), n. [K LL. or- 
han-asylum, < Gr. ép¢avo- 
Zpodeiov, an orphan-asylum,< épgavorpéooc, bring- 
i davéc, orphan, + 7pépetr, 


ing up orphans, < òp 
nourish, bring up.] 1. A supporting or the sup- 


of phanotroph-y + -ism.) The care 
of orphans. 
orphanotrophy (6r- 
phanotrophium, an orp! 


CS. 


ro- 
ar- port of orphans.— 2. A hospital for orphans. 
Bailey. [Rare in both uses.] 
orphanry (6r‘fan-ri), 7. [< orphan + -ry.) An 
orphan-house; an orphanage or home for or- 
phans. [Rare.] 


orphantt (or’fant), n. [A corrupt form of or- 
phan, with excrescent t, as in tyrant for tyran, 
ete., peasant, ete.) An orphan. 
He ne'r Rea the silly erphants cry¢s, 
Nor fill'd with teares the woeful widdowes cyes. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Narea.) 
orpharion (6r-fa’ri-on), n. [< Gr. ‘peeve, Or- 
pheus: see Orphic.] A large variety of lute, 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, having six to nine pairs 
It was played by means of a plectrum. 


183. 


„ Jii. 
s but 


of metal strings. 


, and S0 


ac deathes of theyr husebandes, 
The ladyes souned for the dea! es of theyr € 
i te and rent their heares for the losse 
and orphalines wepte an Ti pee De s 


of their parentes. 
TI. a. Orphaned: bereaved. 


Sidney. 


a (p Die Engi 3. Of o ioe Or 
0 Pronti sear form of orangel. parent or of both ue tender orphan hands oet and musician of ancient Greece, 
Mang 2ttium Pe BL (NL. (R. rarat ag heene anal ac from thence the power of chs z Dona ate 

j typified pE] A group Felt at me J nursed against the world. on, Princess Ye mate objects with his sweet f 


y the genus Oron- 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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On the eve of this saint (St. John], as well as upon that 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, every man’s door was shaded 
with green birch, long fennel, Saint Jolin’s wort, orpin, 
white lillies, and the like, ornamented with garlands of 


beautiful flowers. A 
Stow, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 463. 


Boy engugh to crawl 
For latter orpine round the southern wall. 
Browning, Sordello. 
Evergreen orpine. Same as herb of friendship (which 
see, under herb). 
orr (òr) n. [Origin obscure.] A globular piece 
of wood used in playing at doddart. Halliwell. 
orra (or’ii), a. [Also orrow, ora; origin uncer- 
fain. Cf. orrels.] 1. Odd; not matehed; not 
appropriated; left over; occasional; inciden- 
tal: as, an orra thing; an orra time. 
Ae night at c'en a merry core 
0’ randie, gangrel bodies 
In Poosie Nancy's held the splore, 
To drink their orra duddies, 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
2, Employed, as about a farm, for doing the 
odd jobs or work which the servants having 
regular and specified duties cannot overtake: 
as, an orra man.— 3. Base; low; mean; worth- 
less: as, to keep orra company. [Scotch in all 
uses. ] 


Orphic 


living into Hades to bring back to life his wife 
rete and perished, torn to pieces by infuri- 
ated Thracian menads; Orphean: as, the Orphic 
porma: A considerable Dony of literature is extant bear- 
ng the name of Orpheus, but only a few fragments bear 
dence of being as old ns 500 B. C., most of it belonging 
to the Alexandrine school. In ancient Greece there were 
Orphie societies and Orphic mysteries, both connected 
with the cult of Bacchus, and concerning themselves with 
the philosophy of life and death in nature. 
Language is a perpetual Orphic song. 
ps Shaten, Prometheus Unbound, iv. 1. 
Orphism (6r‘fizm), n. [< Orph(ie) + -ism.] The 
mystical system of lifo an worship embodied 
in the Orphie poems and practised and incul- 
cated in the Orphic mysteries. See Orphie. 
This close connexion of Orphism with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. a Encyc. Brit, XVII. 128. 
Orphize (6r’fiz), v. i.; pret. and pp. Orphized, 
ppr. Orphizing. E Orph(ic) + -ize.] To conform 
to or resemble Orphic doctrines and worship. 
The Orphizing mystic cultus of Phyla. 
Yes 7 Encyc. Brit., XVII. 128. 
orphrey (or’fri), n. [See orfrays.] 1. A kind 
of embroidery in gold. See orphrey-work.— 
2. An ornamental band or border on certain 
ecclesiastical vestments, especially chasubles 


orrice, %. | > 

orris! (or’is), n. [Contr. of onfray 
name given to laces of varied de 
and silver. 

One Silver Orrice a quarter of a Yard deep; A large Par- 
cel of Black and Silver Fringe; One dark colour Cloth 
Gown and Petticoat with 2 Silver Orrices. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 


al A 
n in gold 


(I. 107. 
Paper sith lecibicidessd ve Sere ait iit ntin 2. Galloonand gimp used inupholstery. [‘Trade- 
os he Sua AE ETE eos EE NE a OnE pattern, a peculiar pattern or design for 
P and copes, usually done in orphrey-work. The orris? (or’is), n. [Short for orris-root.] A plant 
from which orris-rootis obtained. Also orrice. 


apparel of the amice, if done in orphrey-work, 
is sometimes called the orphrey of the amice. 
See amicel, 2, chasuble, and copet, 2. 

The orphreys [of the cope) were two bands, some eight 
inches in breadth, of another material than the cope it- 
self, and reaching all down from the neck on both sides in 


front, as the yestment shows itself on the wearer's person. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 36, 


orris-pea (or’is-pé), n. A little ball of dr 
orris-root used to maintain the discharge of is- 
sues. 


see orchil, archil.) A 
peculiar coloring matter derived from Roccella 


It is found native, and also manufactured 
pears in soft, foliated 


ime to for re- 


= tae aes quiksilver called is; The generic name for any salt composed of or- 
(Ohaatcer ET on's Yeoman's Tale, 1.270, Selic acid and a base: as, orsellate of baryta. 


orpin (6r’pin),m. [< ME. onpin, orpyn, 
pyne, yellow arsenic, a kind of stone- 
orpin, yellow arsenic, orpiment, also 
stonecrop (so called from its yellow 
an abbr. form of orpiment: see orpi- 
nting, a yellow color of various 

3 sity, approaching also to red.— 
nt h Daceous plant, Sedum Tele- 
ommon in gardens, native in the north- 
rld, sometimes becoming wild in 
fles Empor arel and « ibs of 
dysentery, etc., and 

ife, it is called live- 


as lecanoric.—Orsellic acid. Same as orseille. 
ort (ôrt), n. [< ME. ort, < AS. as if *or@t (= 
MD. ooraete, ooreete = MLG. LG. ort), what is 
left after eating, < or-, out, + etan, eat: see 
or- and cat.) A fragment; a scrap; a piece of 
refuse: usually in the plural. 
Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave. 

Shak., Lucrece, l. 985. 

Hang thee, thou parasite, thon son of crumbs 
And orts! B. Jonson, New Inn, 


I wouldn't give a fiddlestick’s end for all the Constitu- 
tions in creation. They take the best of everything, and 
leave us only the orts and hog-wash. $ 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 
£ ‘ort (Ort), v. t [<ort, n.] To turn away from 
iopotmos,1 193. with disgust; refuse. (Scotch. ] 


y. 1. 


Public Domain. 


ortho. 


The lass 
88805 now 
“days 
or 


ortalant, ort; 


tolan. alon, n. 


Ortali by-tal; 
talis, ge (ôr-tal i-li), n, 
Ortalidæ (ôr-tali-që 


1840), < Örtalis + S 


It is 
members resemble tee f 
America, 
Ortalis (ôr'ta-lis),7 
bird.) 1. In rng} 
ily Cracide 5 
head is create witl subfami) yD 
oni; but no w: ae nite 
vefore and behind: 
concavo-conyex ; ae 
shaped, with twe 
mage is greeni 
of which oc: sin Tex: 
or chachalaca (which N 
Merrem, 1786. See cut und 
2 In entom., the 
founded by Fallen 
dark-colored flies for 


9 
o 


ey ea 

i A Ar > ni. nB 

tem of classification, a subfamily cry 

artilagi x 

mee vows ne 

Guten only by the genus Ranzania ” T* 

Orthagoriscus (6r‘tha-go-ris’kus), m py 
Gr, ¢pliay opicKoc, a sucking pig.) Thoty (NL, ¢ 
nus of Orthagoriscide: same as Moe 
and Schneider, Also Orthogoriscus. ` i 

Orthalicide (6r-tha-lis‘i-dé), n. pl (Ni. ( 
Orthalicus + -ide.) A family of geophilous 
pulmonate gastropods, typified by the gens 
Orthalicus. They have a spiral turreted shell, poterie 
included mantle, a peculiarly modified jaw composed at 
a median triangular piece and lateral oblique imbricated 
plate herent above but free below, and teeth ditferen- 
tiated. Two species of Orthalicus are found in Florii, 
chiefly in wooded country. 

Orthalicus (6r-thal’i-kus), n. [NL Bet, 
1837).] The typical genus of the family Orlle- 
licide. $ Nh 

thaxial (6r-thak‘si-al), a. [$ Gr. ån 

axis, axis.] Having a straight 
vertebral axis: applied to a primitive form of 
in which ils 


Dor thes, 
genus of 
Coccida. 
met with, is lon 
laminated white 


insect, 
Phe adult female insect, 
aa œ and oval in shape, 
Be ĝi 


secretion, 
a sac which contains the eggs. 


no tarsal digitules; 
d six-haired. O 
ted States; seyt! 


jointed; there are 
ring is enlarged and 
recognized in the Uni 


pean. s ' ; 
ian (ar’thi-an), 4 Le ent, uprights i 
ortha i pitched , < oboe, straight prety i 
> Gr. music, noting 
high tone 


ite (or thit), a 
ora N variety of allanite. 
(or’ thins), A 

5 ans n ne ae 
ec tetrasemit o aih 
which forms ; 

stitute the thesis: 


of three i 
the arsis, W774 
i hus, 


elementin many we 
ence bringing m O N 
right, ‘righ PCO 

As a prefix of benzene « 
tion of hydrogen ati 
jacent to J other. 
in which 


-ACI . : 
ho-acids whi 


ortho-acid. 


ortho-axi8 


straight, 4 Lar, 
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4161 ogn. 
al piia of a monos eee Tighe © arreen aA A A pe 
atera : es to the stre righ K/agTéc, ver ads, of es Ë ee 
a right angie break.] , Chavacterined te oe adj. of Krav, orthodazally thee thee ha races SC atinen TATE AA 
“q-lik), @- angles to one another: said eavages at right 1 many a prolix volume. me Fiton, Ch i Power. 
, 4 of the feldspar group $ a Sid species Orthodoxasticalt (or'tho-d Hi thaw 
z o CRE eee g Paes at arly orthocla e; LGr. ophodofaarixée, < h dbo opt: ti-kal), a. < 
Eye [< Gar. p96, orthoclase. ecies, or specifically to opinion, < épAdéozor having a AUTOA ; 
cep sel al T eharacter of a Orthoceela (6r-tho-s6/li), n. pl. [N orthodor.| Same as ornan eae 25 
> pead.] The ve 70 and not op%dé¢, straight, + KERO J brated E a penra are ENA AEE hem mi chelstians U 
of thr r: peace heere to be more orthodozastieall Christians thas 


or 


ji}, HOM. is a ‘th an in- orders i zhi 28. 
ral indes, a skull with an m One D yook air rhabdocelous turbella- “ey themselucs Rae 
ans are sometimes divide BRS ical m F 
sane cee a nn ae Seeman (or'thd-dok-si-kal), 4 e Ol 
hocœ 0 . Gr. iphic, dos +-ic-al.| Pertaining to orthodoxy; : 
; doxy; char- 


IIL. 127. straight, + xo2ía, the belly, the i ; H ; 
1 E ESEE ert belly, the intestines. acterized b 5 
E CE Grip Arranged im straight or parallel foe: applied Orthodozty (Ogie ades, W 
Gr. Ge rp Sra. disposed, ir listi of birds when they are thus ness of faith; in R a Geer O 
rthocer sposed, in distinction from eyclocalic. teachings ‘ara ee at ee anon bi w 
(cii actice of those who hold the 


horned)» © genus of Orthocerd- thodi metior 
The typie ight or but slightly orthodiagonal (ôr’thọ-di-ag'ō-nal), n. and a, Orthodox or true faith 
rs : 7 e faith. 


T 

shell strag ‘ons, rang- [< Gr. ops, strai ; 

1e shel ~ very numerous, rang < Gr. optog, s aight, + diayovoc, diag : see F 

o species a the ‘Liassic. Also Or- diagonal.) I, n. In crystal., the ae You err most orthodozly, sweet Sir Kit. 

not the gilurian to lateral axis in a monoclinic solid whet i ; al N, W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, lil. b. 

porus. N . Ofte £ a > WwW) A v Sa 2 itive 

in is thot tl), n. n [NL.: a apres aena ge vertical axis; also, the a A E ETE crossed herself 

pce, (0r the Be za jthoceratide. lane which includes the two axes named geg Hos r : 
perat? pJ Same AS 7; de), n: pl LN II. a. Pertaining to or i A en boni y . J. C. Hare, Russia, iv. 

wares on those e seh the orthodiagonal g tootin ESTOS 6. orthodoxen (or tp dokaa eee 

: ye - am) f ETE ae P ro O 

others nat) ranchiate cephalopods, orthodomatic (6r’th6-d6-mat’ik), a. [< ortho- orthodoxy (6r’tho- es Bee 

(acer 0 a rthocerd s: They have a oes = poled Prion to or in the direc- = Sp. ortodorta = Pg St A odg 

en 7 y- red she a a ‘thodome. i ip erate Eaire E 
ed DY Ə ved chambered § i sia, < ML. orthodoxia = Ay si ó 

ype carcel ted aperti 5 » tho-do os 7 ae asia = Ar. artodoksi, ¢ LGr, òp- 

Yl entor soar petimes contre en orthodome (ér’thd-dom), n. [< Gr. dpMéc, %do5ia, correctness of opinion, < 6846005, ies 


Manto fore metimes p rae irai 5 i i 
rete ean sen described, fong Ne most pr agate ' ar dóuoç, bapa, a house: see domel,5.] ing a right opinion: see orthodox.) The char- 
on ey me ae E i rocks: he attal ier n crys al., a dome, in the monoclinic system, acter of being orthodox; correctness of opinion; 
usta ted § teal of the time, some frag- parallel to that lateral axis which is at right soundness of doctrine, especially in theology; 
es to the vertical axis. It is properly a specifically, in theol., conformity to the faith ot 


atributet a ay fossi : i 
p ‘ Aes any Ot hich indicate & length of Gfeet. A 
i < NL. Or- emi > sine ca . > f ( 
[ 4 hemidome, since a given form includes but the Church Catholic, as represented in its primi- 


A ceratit Ca Monod of the genus two planes. See domel, 5 i 

ooeratite (Fossil cephalopod of Vi genus two planes. See omel, 5. tive ecumenical creeds, or to the Greek Church, 

igri the family 0) thoceratide. Also orthodox (6r’tho-doks), a. [=F. orthodore = Called Orthodor.—Feast of Orthodoxy, in the Gr. 

riod Sp. ortodoxo = Pg. orthodoxro = It. ortodosso, ¢ Ch., a festival celebrated on Orthodoxy Sunday in com- 
, memoration of the final overthrow of the Iconoclasts. It 


uratoid. D ee T 

prikcerato! pr-tho-ser-a-ti tēz), n. CNL. LL., orthodorus, < LGr òpbódočoc, havi y 
ceratites (0rth Te CAD A E aban OTUS NE AE piovosoc, having aright was instituted A. D. 642 ; SEE 
ho corat-) + -ites.] Same as Ori ho- opinion, < Gr. 6p9éc, straight, right, correct, + at A ita a ee e E E theo 


orthoceras (- dóča, opinion: s$ i ra.— Orth unda: oe 

8 $ on rk óča, opinion: see dogma, doxology.| 1. Holding 4° odoxy § epee fhe Or Oe the firat eure 

-tho-ser-a-tit ik), a. |S 0r- vat is regarded as the correct opinion, or cor- day in Lent, On this Sunday anathemas are solemnly re 
7 against various heresies. 


aris. eA 
T 
arhoceratitic (° ninine toor resembling reet opinions, especi ` we 
e ag] Pertaining to or le s reet opinions, especially in regard to re Pr ; 
iieratile e srthoceran: opposed to cyrto- p . 2 religious orthodromic (6r-thd-drom‘ik),a. [< orthodro- 
eeratitic. 7 < : Pees rZ hee a i À r 
or-thd-ser’a-toid), a.and?. [$ of the Church Catholic, as represented in its fhodromic: see-ics.] The art of sitet 


arthoceratites 5 

oceratoid ( ¢ | 

aeie +-oid.] I, a. Same as orthocera- a : 
hich is the shortest dis- 


IL n. Same as orthoceratite. 
Orthocerus (ér-thos’e-rus), n. [NL.: see Or- b 5 
ard (cf. òploðpopeiv, 


ihoceras,) 1. In conch., same as Orlhoceras.— 

9, Inentom., a genus of the coleopterous fam- fnd generally those who hold to the Trinitarian fai 
` i : Se AOR anc y S e a th de = t > AeA i 
ily Colyditde, founded by Latreille in 1 796, con- the pith ‘ d to the Trinitarian faith deny je, run. ‘The act or art of sailing on a great 
taining four European species, one of which, Orthodoxy is not usually denied to those who are charged Oran ré t T : 
0,clavicornis, extends into Siberia. with haying added arf oa ok nical ith of orthoenic ee ah a. [<orthoëp-y + -ie.] 
Rarer rie pare A, ristendom, only to those who are charged with de- or pertaining to or oéepy. 
orthochromatic (6r’tho matik), a. [< Gr. nying a part of that faith. Thus, the Roman Catholic is ER EEF P3 y 
It is often impossible to suggest any explanation of 


ua ar Ree Gove: pee chromatic. | not ordinarily refused by Protestants the right to the epi- srthioepie mutations 

loloy., correct in the rela jons or in the thet orthodox; nor are Trinitarians denied the right to 2 3 £ A 

alice of colors—-that is, free from the that epithet by those of Unitarian belief, Orthodox is the G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng, Lang., xxl. 
2 > common epithet of the Greek Church (of which the full orthoé: ical (ôr-thõ-ep'i-kal), a. NE orthoëpic 


official title is “the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Ori- mr 
ental Church”), as Catholic is of the Roman Church. [The eae k Sama mro i) ddo. IAD 
word is employed locally in New England to designate the orthoepically (or-tho-ep 1-8941); e ai, 
i orthoepie manner; with tonan Lapeer: 
= F.orthoégpiste 


versalist faith, as in the phrase “the Orthodox Church.” Tt. ortoepista ; as orthoëp-y + -ist.] One who 


Tt is also used to distinguish the Trinitarian Quakers from is skilled in orthoépy; one who writes on or- 

i t = - thoépy. 

Tis the Orthodox Tenet, that there never was any Te- DY ner Teer is TAA ZN 
TIRION Sins but by the blood of the Lamb that was orthoëpistic (6r"thd-e-pis’tik), 4- [< orthoëpist 
slain from the beginning of the World. + -ic.| Of or pertaining to an orthoépist or to 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, Works, IIL 182. orthoépists. 


Orthodox, orthodox, Attempting to ; 
in English, and that i 


cs as eosin or ch h 

the orth chlorophyl is incorporated po 

ithe aaa property, which is ee tly @ulianced 

tinted to corres ae through a transparent screen 

(pleture, gee d with the prevalent color in the scene 

bycharasterized by A a landscape, or yellow for a paint- 

Hisehromatie aw raperies of thathue. Also expressed 
hala simile ree a Aet implying equality of exposure 


similar results from 
0 z show that formerly h was not pronounced 
ae pupectiicolors contrary) te t was altogether an orthoepistic fancy 


w 
‘ Attho a experience. Wha believe in John Knox, as it 
ìze (Or-thd-kro = Let me sound an alarm to your consci ence. to pronounce i ae 
n i Pp, ortokrona o’ma-tiz), v. t.; pret. Burns, The Kirk's Alarm. o pronoun Ce A Ellis, quoted in J. Hadley’s Essays, p. 24. 
j ie ockromat(ic) Pee te hom 2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Greek Church. orthoépy (or’thd-e-pi or or-tho’e-pi), etic 
0 co omni mafic, as a plat a F 0J; The Orthodox population in Cattaro and all the coasts orthoépie = It. ortoepia, < Gr. opboéxea, correa 
if 3 a ity with the conditi plate; bring thereof is always a large minority, and in some places it speaking or pronunciation, < splocxeiv, speak or 
o th à correct renderi ions necessary actually outnumbers the Latins. im ronounce correctly, < optic, right, correct, + 
i 4 ér’t ng of color-values. E. A. Freeman, Venice, P: 198. o pune o 1, (lhe ext ct aes 
j ght, + klä az), m. [< Gr. òpðóç, Orthodox school, in polit. econ. See political. =Syn. irot, A Yih propriety; & correct pronunciation 
"i a felis fracture: see clastic i k Orthod te ees Stn doctri- of words.— 2 That part of grammar (often in- 
: ar, ili z k ti u or wW X . . a 
um, Secu irate or alus tel beliefs to claim ‘the titles that indicate correctness of cluded under orthography) which treats of pro- 
y 3 ive nginmonoclinic belief. Hence orthodox is a part ¢ the name of tne thf nunciation, More recently called phonology. 
in } 1 welts to each oth It has two perfect cleay. Church; to the Roman Catholic orthodox means Seon- orthogam + (ôr-thog’ a-mi), n. K Gr. ö y : 
el i color, from whia t (Whence the name). Tt to the tenets of the Roman Church; in the P Carvinistie, straight, + y4koc, marriage.) In bot., direct or 
p i tors moonstone, i 0 nel andlereet = ora ot Ane orthodoz has en oam and Universalism; NA fertilization, without the interven- 
a d i ae characteristic especially of Eerd. Cae generally meant High-chureh, te tion of any mediate agency, 
H p3 y toi etlencianite, from Valen- posed to Low.chureh or evangelical. Beangelics n mennist ortho gnathic ( òr-thog-nath’ik), a. [As orthog- 
a es sda a glassy vari- Ìn harmony Yig the Gospe: Da pat has been especially nath-ous + iC. Same as orthognathous. 
gl 8, 28 ETON it is character- similarly and for a like reason, s BaS ine of salv ation orthogna thism (òr-thog'nā-thizm), n ARO 
Jè m: a, Vesuvio} phonolite, ete. ; apnena those aie ene hognath-ous m Sem.) The orthognathous ale 
d „issimilar. Loxo. by faith in rist alone. + h-o ism. I 
A ; q Mey York, and murchi- orthodoxalt (dr’tho-dok-sal), a. [<orthodox* Sr condition; the character of being orthogna- 
it 2 thoclage quince meni gold- -ql.| Orthodox. Ei thous. Also orthognathy. 
y % othe; 8 nN Sonta Saat Our opinions and practises ese are of Dieis to them mi le m craniofacial angle] is the fundamental 
i isha condition of « - « OMOUMAUN Trustey, Anat. Vert, pa 420. 


vein ‘8, and often oc against all other Protestants, "i punishable by 
real y ue not ee quarried and orthodoral to us become scandalous S7 i 

geeet eraa aeiee ime Name 

P e inic speci = : a 

Maa peert as tno eek tote OPEROdoZaNI T 
5 iderable potas 

See fey, albite than e potash, 

OLE Sea ee 


pte 6r-thog’na-thus), @. (<NL.or- 
npedok-sali-ti), n. LC or- orthognathous (Or-thog mi- ht y see 
thodoxal + -ity-] ae “Cudworth. thomas 3 Le oe ee ar ne nae he 

J One alok-sal-i), adv. In an Aao yertieal or nearly so, in consequence o 


orthodoxallyt (or the z 
orthodox manner; orthodosly- 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, laridwar — 
Eves Gi tern hg 
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3. In musical notation, the art or practice of 
representing tones and effeets by the proper 
characters, according to accepted usage.— 4t. 
In draftsmanship, a geometrical representation 
of an Clevation or section of a building; a sec- 
tional view of a fortr or the like. 

Orthography, or the erect elevation of the same in face 
or front, describ’d in measure upon the former idea, where 
all the horizontal lines are parallels. 


orthognathous 


shortness of the jaws which constitutes orthog- 
nathism. ‘The facial anglo of an orthognathous skull is 
large (by whichever method it is measured), the term be- 
ing more or less definitely employed as the opposite of 
prognathous or prosognathous, where the angle is small, 
or as the mean between prognathous and hyperortheg- 
nathie or opisthognathous, where the angle is excessively 
Aata The facial angles that have been chiefly used in the 
definition of these terms are known as Camper's, Geof- 
froy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier’s, Jacquart’s, and Cloquet’s 


which see, under craniometry). A more recent facial angle Erelim. Architects and Architecture, 
that included between the nasio-alveolar line and a line elyn, Architects and Architecture, 


drawn through the supra-auricular point and the inferior orthologyt (or-thol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. épto20yia, 
wat of the orbit; when this is between 83`and 907 the exactness of language, < splodoyeiv, speak cor- 

skull is said to be orthognathous. ‘The same character is oot < bp right O A sm sion 
also defined by means of the gnathic or alveolar index, GIy; ç, Tight, Correct, éyem, speak. ] 

those skulls with a gnathio index below 98 being orthog- The right deseription of things. 

Peer tious. 93 and 103, mesognathous; and above The natural and . . . homogeneal parts of grammar be 
HR ae oh a . = two: orthology and orthography; . . - the first of them, 
orthognathy or-thog’na-thi), nN [As orthog-  orthology, . . . the right imposition of names; . . . the 
nath-ous + -y.] Same as orthognathism. second of them, orthography, . . . the rare invention of 
orthogon (ér’thd-gon), n. [< L. orthogonius, letters. Fotherby, Atheomastix (1622), p. 346. 
< Gr. dployavioc, right-angled, < òpðóç, right, + orthometric (6r-tho-met’rik), a. [< Gr. opbdc, 
avia, an angle. } rectangular figure ; afigure right, + pérpov, a measure: see metricl,] In 
aying all Be enn es right angles. crystal., pertaining to the three systemsin which 
orthogonal (6r-thog’9-nal), a. < orthogon + the axes are at right angles with each other, 
ial.) 1. Pertaining to or depending upon the See erystallography. 
use of right angles.— 2. Right-angled.—orthog- orthometry (6r-thom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. ép06c, 
E Leecher te 
jection, — - oy om Gd EE) Sea ceca 
on, one which transforms from one set of three mutual- meter?.] Tho art or practice of constructing 
erse correctly; the laws of correct versifica- 


ly perpendicular cobrdinates to another.— Orthogonal V 
trajectory, a curve cutting all the surfaces or plane tion. 
curves of a family of such loci at right angles. orthomorphic (6r-thd-mor‘fik), a. [< Gr. òpôóç, 
orthogonally (ér-thog’0-nal-i), adv. Perpen- correct, + ope, form.] In math., preserving 
dicularly; at right angles; with right angles. fhe true or original shape of the infinitesimal 
orthograph (6r‘tho-grat), n. [K Gr. oplóc, parts, though it may be expanding or contract- 
straight, + ypáġem, write (sce orthography)-1 ing them unequally. as 
An orthographie projection ; specifically, an Orthoneura (6r-tho-na’rii) n. pl. [NL., < Gr 
orthographic drawing exhibiting a structure in dp0éc, straight + vedpor, herve.) In Gegen- 
external or internal elevation. The internal baus system of classification, a series of proso- 
orthograph is usually called a vertical section, branchiate gastropods including very numer- 
and sometimes a sciagraph. ous genera and families, contrasted under this 
orthographer (6r-thog’ra-fér), n. [< orthogra- name with Chiastoneura. 
pley + -er!.) One who is skilled in or writes orthoneural (6r-tho-nii’ral), a. [< Orthonewra 
on orthography; one who spells words correct- + -q/,] Pertaining to the Orthoneura, or hav- 
ly, according to approved usage. ing their characters. ; 
orthographic (6r-tho-grat’ik), a. [= F. ortho- oythoneurous (6r-thd-nii’rus), a. [< Ortho- 
graphique = Sp. ortográfico = Pg. orthographico neura + -ous.) Same as orthoneural. 
= It. ortografico, < NL. orthographicus, < L. Orthonycidæ (ôr-thō-nis'i-dë), n. pl. [NL 
pmgrapha, < Gr. dpPoypagia, correct writing prop. *Orthonychide, < Orthonyx (-onych-) + 
(also, in L., the elevation of a building): see or- _jdqw.] A family of oscine passerine birds, typi- 
thography.) 1. Pertaining to orthography; be- fied by the genus Orthonya having the carotid 
longing to the puin of words with the proper artery sinistral and superficial. O. Salvin 
letters; relating to the spelling of words: as, Orthonycine (6r’th6-ni-si’né), n $ pl [NL 
2. In thographic error; prategraphic reform.— prop. *Orthonychine, < Orthonyx (-onych-) + 
2 TD A teeter eg 3S Dee. angles. ine.) The Orthonycidæ regarded as a sub- 
A eh ts 3 family of Menuride or of Certhiide. G. R. Gray. 
orthographical (6r-thd-graf’i-kal),a. [Cortho- jin onvei Map D A Ordlonys + 
graphic + -al.) Same as orthographic. eG a. EAN th AAS Mae K OIE s 
oeni caly (6r-tho-graf"i-kali),ade. In 7") S ne tothe Orthonyeina or Ortho- 
poiorihopraphic manner. (qa) According to the rules ; ia A PREES RO ISEO 
of proper spelling or the customary forms of words. (b) Es pane = eT 
In the manner of orthographic projection. Orthonyx (6r’tho-niks), n. [NL., < Gr. opHdc, 
orthographist (6r-thog’ra-fist), n. [< orthogra- straight, right, + dveé (ovuy-), claw: see onyx.) 
pi-y + -ist.] One who is versed in orthogra- A remarkable Australian genus of passerine 
phy; an peau er D i pings ene eae a long remained CES 
orthographize (6r-thog ra-fiz), v pret. an n position, having been referred to the Certhiide ov 
aati gaiicon wiprordiographicing. Kor- Be aaa yinwasnade typeof a family Or 
_ thograph-y + -ize.] To write orspell correctly. thonycide. ‘Tn the type species, O. spinicauda or temmincki, 
= aed Eelk [Rare.] theishatie of the par Coates are prolonged beyond the 
orthogra y (6r-thog’ra-fi), n. arly mod. E. Webs. O- spaldingi is another species. - 
= ortographie, artografie; < F. S Sp. orthopædia (6r’tho-pe-di’ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ortografia = Pg. orthographia = It. ortografia òphóc, straight, + matç (Tuð-), a child.] The 
G orthographie = Sw. Dan. ortografi, orthog- 2% of curing or remedying deformities in the 
hograp: w. Da grafi, orthog: S , : 
hy, spelling, < L, orthographia, ML. also bodies of children, or generally in the human 


ajia, C Gr. dpboypagia, correct. writiug body at any age. te ee 
in ie, the elevation or front view of 3 orthopedic, orthopedic (ér-tho-pé’dik or 
[< orthopedia + -ic.] Relating to 


-ped‘ik), a. 
orthopedia, or the art of curing deformities.— 
Orthopedic surgery, surgery directed to the remedying 
of distortions. 


orthopedical, orthopedical (6r-tho-pé’di-kal 
or -ped’i-kal), a. [< orthopedic + -al.] Same 
as orthopedic. 

orthopzdics, orthopedics (ér-thd-pé’diks), n. 
[PL of orthopedic: see -ics.| Orthopedic sur- 
gery; orthopsedia. 

orthopedist, orthopedist (6r’thd-pé-dist), 7. 
[< orthopedia + -ist.] One who practises or- 
thopedia; one whois skilled in curing natural 
deformities in the human body. 

orthopzdy, orthopedy (6r’tho-pé-di), n. Same 
as orthopedia. 

orthophonia (6r-thd-f0’ni-i), n. [NL.: see or- 

aeons] Normal voice. re 

[< Gr. ópbóc, 


ortho) 
f, voice, sound.] The art of 


g), < *dpGoypdgoc (> LiL. orthographus), 
correctly, an orthographer, < ép6éc, 
, right, correct, + ypager, write.] 1. 
or practice of writing words with the 
letters, according to accepted usage; 


y in which words are customarily writ- 
pelling: as, the orthography of a word. 
h rackers of orthography, as to speak dout, fine, when 
uld say doubt; det, when he should pronounce 
e, b, t, not d, c, t; he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, 
bour vocatur nebour; neigh abbreviated ne. 
le, which he would call abbominable: 
of ie. Shak., L. L. L., V. 1. 22. 


plain and to the purpose, like an 
a soldier; l A E 
rthographer], his words are a very fantasti- 

just so many strange dishes. 
 Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 20.] 


ze-study which treats 


phony (6r’tho-fo-ni), n. 
straight, y Orin » 


es of letters, and of Correct speaking; systematic cultivation of the 

rectly. R p eee 
me and preciserule Obhophoria (6r-tho-fo’ri-i), n. [< Gr. 6pb6e. 

Cee Sao t, + -dépoc, C gépem, carry, = E. vear}.] 


The ncy to parallelism of the visual axes. 


ikul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


NEPI 


orthophyre ( 
Ron plyr(y). | 


cr Tiwa d 

y Dinacoiay har 1 ee 
a “LYStal whip Crysta) Pliny 
and the late. Ch ispo lapot 


Pinacoid, 


laxis 
See 


to it. 
orthopinacoidal] (ôr-thë 


orthopinacoi -Pi ; 
) d + -alj PP Mako; 
Nop: i 5 et ko 
direction of the ortho Pertaining i 

Prismatic, ortho. ¢ i bmacoiq oN 

a and Clino-pi ee 
orthopnie (ôr-th 
nea + ic] A 
næa; one who e 
tion only. 

Pro ratione victus 
which is a disease in o, Present 
the mind i s let this ne body tomes i © 
the mind; so 1 arthom id p ay 
iwvoid needless perturbat IONS we ho help ean} 

Te he body, ch 


a tev, 
orthopnæa (ôr-thop-ng'i), 3" Won 
mola, a kind of asthma which a 
ing only in an uprir we 
ae th Upright posture 
prea hing n when apria 
3b, TVEN, breathe Te C, St wf 
EE heart-disease in vpe as inet 
ve effected only in an erect i Tespirat) 
posture. Sittin 


orthopraxis (6r-thd-prak’sis), n 
à SATADI K 


op'nik), y 

person aff 

ah Dot affected & <o 

an breathe in z With gl 
i 


» as th 


e 
5 


straight, + mpagtic,'a doi Kara 

S 1 c, @ doing: UND op 

treatment of physical Ree See heal TE 
y mechani. 


cal agency. 
orthopraxy ( or’thd-prak-si), n K Gr, 
straight, + mpāgic, a doing: see prama A 
‘ practice, action, or procedure, 
What then constitutes grammatical ortho : 
F. Hatt, Mod Ew, na 


2. Same as orthopraxis. 


loprism (6r’thd-prizm), n. yeh 
Light, + xpioya, prism.] In aie te 
of a monoclinic crystal lying between the E 
prism and the orthopinacoid. z 
orthopter (ôr-thop'tèr), n. An orthopterousin. 
sect; an orihopteran or orthopteron; any mem- 
ber of the Orthoptera. 
Orthoptera (ôr-thop'te-rä), n. pl. (NL. (La: 
treille, 1806) (F. Orthoptères, Olivier, 178), 
neut. pl. of orthopterus, straight-winged: see 
An order of the: class Inseela 


-e, while the fore pair are merè 
ture, while the ek (outa 


insects; Phas 


raying-ins 

æ i crickets; SATE 

long-horned grasshoppers or katydids; 4a t eluding the 
short-horned grasshoppers onis loct planation ate 
migratory species. (See locus Cr he One 


, Locustidæ are no sts.) an 
fact that the Locustid@ a ara Mantide are orate 


are in the main tt oe i 
r and some of the erously 
rous mai) cover the world, but He aure MOND re 
tropics, where among them EO a the known 
sentatives of tke whole insect cla ‘aquatic forms Ml 
jes ‘are terrestrial or arboreal, no Areir habitual ed 
been discovered ; and according o group oy Wel Be 
rogression the families have} a, and Italeri to 
Hn Cursoria, Raptoria, Ambulat aR cl 
Orthoptera are among HO Battie inp 


logic timo, 


i logical 

very numerous in some geo) E h 

hasa d in classifying genial 
y 


i the 
fications of tide, 


antenne. 
did, locust, an 


orthopteral (ôr 
thopterous. te 
teran (ôr-thop thE: 
ornans orthopterous: 
TI. n. An insect Hes 
terist (6r-thoP “ro stu 
OR + -ist.] One wi 
Orori a fa 
rthoptero. 2 
T oF iopterotogA T 7 
thopterolog: Bs % S 
orthopterolo Nes af 
orthopterolog- ck ist] orthopt"®” 
cialty of the E 
terist. e 
orthopterology (ôr ats 
Orthoptera 


=- 
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-hich re- ôr-thō-spér’ orthros 
omology ™ iewe pop e e si [< Ge. II. n. A word or form, nsuall liti 
ing the sood stratus eae n bot., hav- clitic, when e ; usually enclitic or pro- 


One of the 5 
orthostade (6r’tho-stad), n. [< Gr. aphosrad 

also bplocradcoc, < öplóc, straight SEN, je a 
gas, stoncing standing upright: see stadium. 
n anc. costume, a long and ¢ > tunic wit 
straight or vertical folds. "Sabie toner 

ace {or hone a. 
chy -0us. n bot., exhibiting orthosti 
Peniche aked Ee gga ICs 

orthostichy (6r’tho-sti-ki), n. [< Gr. bplóç 
straight, orixoc, a row or line.] In bot., a 
vertical rank; an arrangement of menbemat 
different heights on an axis so that their me- 


< NL. or- 
straight (up- 
straight, 
vinged; 


), a 
1g 


Cy 
raight-¥ 


doc, straight, 
Relating to 


s.— Orthoptie 
its to a curve 


[< Gr. dian planes coincide, as the vertical ranks of 
‘ystal., leaves on a stem. x 
þe- 


When the leaves are arranged alternately o i 

i t arranged a ately on an axis 
that their median planes coincide, they tae a stralght 
row or orthostichy. Encyc. Brit., VV. Ilé 
. Brit., IV. 116. 


Nos Gr + ozvdoc, pillar, column: see style2.] Inarch.,a 
A suborder straight range of columns, as one of the sides of 


including 
upa through a 
h a transverse 
h abdominal 
It in- 
flies, 


a peristyle: also used attributively. [Rare.] 

orthosymmetric (6r/thd-si-met’rik), a. [< Gr. 
òpbóc, straight, right, + cvuperpia, symmetry: 
see symmetric.) Having right symmetry. See 
: ym men Orthosymmetric determinant. See de- 
ETmMAnanE. 

orthosymmetrical (6r-tho-si-met’ri-kal), a. {< 
orthosymmetric + -al.] Same as orthosymmetrie. 

Orthothecieæ (6r‘tho-thé-si’é-é), n. pl. [NL., 


rom p 


g 
1g 


ht 


Of or per- 
Pha. 


Mik), a. [< Gx. op%6¢, < Orthothecium + -cœ.] A tribe of bryaceous 
De Ree nena } mosses, taking its name from the genus Ortho- 


th um. They are generally large, widely spreading, 
and cespitose plants, forming wide yellow mats with erect 
or complanate branches, and smooth leaves with narrow- 
ly »mboidal or linear areolation which is large and quad- 
rate at the basal angles. The capsule is erect and syni- 
metrical, with double peristome. 

Orthothecium (6r-tho-thé’si-um), n. [NL. 


(Schimper), < Gr. opbéc, straight, + Ojxn, a 


., noting the sys- 
h is characterize 
at right an- 
, sulphur is 
wrimetric. See crys- 


to this sy 
"Algo called 


ri E 
raphy [< Gr. dpbde. 


6-sk6 Ne 
orthoscope (6x! th aaa 1. An instrument case: see theea.] A small genus of mosses, 
eight, + NORE vind the eye, so that thore- Y pical of the tribe Orthotheciee, having eight- 
jr holding water a exis eliminated and the iris r% ked close leaves, long-pedicellate, suberect, 


fraction of the corn 


oval or oblong capsules, and double peristome, 
an be examined.— 


2. In craniom., an instru- 
kulls. 


ing projections of sl ; aie r i e ie NL. (Hed- 
wat for drawing projections © ar yellowish, and distinctly articulate. There are Orthotrichum (6r-thot’ri-kum), n. [NL. (He 

sa (ar-tho-skop/ik r. opboc, Yellowish, © tinctly art b a rt tri eun ( 
anhoscople (ee or ry oe S f 1 Qoo three North American species. wig, 1801 JES calea iE ae me pen oo 
pemo ee nal maior 2. Con- orthotomic (6r-tho-tom’ik), a. [As orthotom-ous tho calypira; eee te vothe tate Renee 
igtomeetly; naving t surrounding objects + -ic.) Cutting at right angles.—Orthotomic ® hair. k eee Alt pe nai PE 
strutted £0 as to, pROSOniS Reus atana OCEA circle cutting three given circles at right angles. end.] A large genus or brya 8, 
umeilytothe eye: as, an orthoscopic eyepiece — Orthotomic coördinates, Sce odiate: typical of the tribe Orthotrichia Iha 


toular—3. Presented in its normal appear- orihotomous (6r-thot’d-mus), 4. [< Gr. op 


; r 6r-thot’d-mus), n. 
Orthosia (6r-thd’si-ii), n. [NL. (Ochsenhei- Orthotomus an ee 
wet, 1816), ¢ Gr. épéc, straight.] A genus of 
tetuld moths, typical of the family Orthosiide, 
‘nlailing numerous species, of wide distribu- 


cama Asia, Australia, and North 


Orthotides ( 


thotomous.] A genus of gra 
lurine warblers founded by 


the tailor-birds. Thereareloor1 
the Oriental region. The type of t 


6r-thd-si/i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Gue- 
fa as Orthoside), ies I N A 

w eaaa moths, typified by the genus 
A efined by Guenée, having 19 gen- 
te them important and wide-spread. 


ateni 
tevin get male are pubescent or ciliate, in the 
Soler: the robo: cilia; the palpi are almost always 
Rolete nai meen is short or medium; the legs are 
Wesel the wings renee the abdomen is often de- 
X with two e, and more or less pointed at 
ith Dace spots, the reniform one 
8s is trifid: e eug the median vein of the 
ble the lower, anq exe UPDer wings in repose en- 
che ity ave have ee each other on the lower 
is thes gO eas a they are cylindric and 
ting the on the len, ho prominences or tu- 


altontan To leaves of trees and plants, and 
Rd earth, in und 


e pupre are s i 
a mooth and glisten- 
erground loose ovoid cocoons of 


O-sil’i-kat), x [< Gr. 6p66 
hilo r. òplóç, 
ed ce Salt of orthosilicie 
imines i osilicate (ZnSiO4 or 
an al willemite: it is often 
4S an oxygen ratio 
Si-lis’ik) a 
IEE. silicic 


0-) 


E< Gr. dp6dc, 
.] A word used 


lor-bird of Java (Orthotomus sepium) 


Tai! 
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ing an accent 
clitics, are orthoto 
a man, I said the man. 
] Orthotone (ór'thõ-tön), v. L; pret. and pp. or- 


ONS s PPY. orthotoning. [Corthotone, a.) To 


[< orthosti- Orthotonesi 


orthostyle (6r’tho-stil), n. [< Gr. opiéc, straight, © 


orthotonus (6r-thot’é-nus),». [NL.,< Gr. opliéc. 


the teeth of which are narrowly lanceolate, 


vas ci ie lmace Bn- reine A > ET epee 5 j ally erect stems covered with crowded leaves, and a gen- 
tree an ee gnage x4 z "= Topog, div ided evenly, hep opein eee al E erally immersed capsule with peristome of sixteen on 
N Ne tialosen OLVLOBCODIC lons. XCS ene, straight line, < òpĝóc, straight, + Téuvetv, THEW, and calyptra usually covered with straight hairs, from 
crthose (ór'thös), n. [< Gr. opéc, st ght, + cut.] Same as orthoclastic. which latter peculiarity they are call bristle-mosees. 
sw.) Same as orthoclase. [NL.: see or- There are nearly 40 North American species. 


arblers or ma- 
Horsfield in 1820; 


2 species, ranging over 
he genus is 0. sepium 


xceptionaliy retaining or acquir- 


- Thus, the English articles, usually pro- 
mes when emphasized: ai did mee 


ceent (a word usually unaccented). 


t 8S (6r’tho-to-né’sis),n. [NL < Gr. 
rein the use of the full eN iplloroveiy, 
m e W ith the proper accent, < dpldrovec, having 

he proper accent: see orthotone.) Aecentua- 
tion, u nder certain conditions, of a word or form 
usually or in other combinations unaccented; 
especially, accentuation of a proclitic or an en- 
clitic: opposed to enclisis, 

Thus the compound s i 
cented (in crtholnesie) cronies what ance 
pound, used as a verbal noun (infinitive), takea the accent 

ad. Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 217. 
rthotonic (ér-thd-ton’ik), a. [< orthotone + 
-ic.] Same as orthotone. 

In all other positions the verb is orthotonic—i. e. the ac- 
cent falls on the verb if there is only one prefix. 

Amer. Jour, Philol., VI. 218. 


straight, + reivew, stretch (> Tévoc, tension). ] 

Tonic spasm in which the body is held straight. 
orthotriene (6r-thd-tri’énj, n. [< Gr. aptidc, 

straight, + zpiava, a trident.] In the nomen- 

clature of sponge-spicules, a triene whose three 

cladi or prongs project at right angles with the 

shaft; a simple spicule of the rhabdus type.. 
trifurcate or with three secondary rays at one 
end, and these rays at right angles with the 
shaft. Sollas. 

Orthotrichee (6r-thd-trik’é-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Orthotrichum + -eœ.] A tribe of mosses, tak- 
ing its name from the genus Orthotrichum, 
characterized by having tufted plants with 
leaves of close texture, a mitriform, often hairy 
calyptra, and a simple or double peristome, the 
outer row of eight bigeminate or sixteen gemi- 
nate, flat, short, entire or perforate teeth, the 
inner of eight or sixteen simple filiform cilia or 
lanceolate segments. 


- ennial n trees or rocks, with usu- 


plants, growing in tufts o 


orthotropal (6r-thot’rd-pal), 4. [< orthotro- 


p-ous + -al.) Orthotropous. 
orthotropic (ér-thd-trop‘ik), 
p-ous + -ic.] In bot., of or per 


hibiting orthotropi 


a. [< orthotro- 
taining to or €x- 


sm; growing vertically. 
The primary shoot of the Ree prim is, like that 
of Tropecolum, at fist orehe Ziy iology of Pants, p. 425. 
opism (ôr-thot'rõ-pizm), n. [< orthot- 
ortor K: -ism.] In bot., vertical growth: a 
term proposed by Sachs for the habit of those 
organs of plants which grow more or less near- 
ly vertically, either upward or downward, as 
the majority of physiologically ra- 
lagiotropism. 
all sides of the 
Orthotropism is 


Brit., XIX 61. 


t, it exer i 
S due to negative cotone 


r-thot’rĝ-pus), &. 


ô 
orthotropous (í turn: see trope. 


[< Gr. opBéc, 
straight, + Ta a J] In bot., 
growing vertically 
raight: applied specifi- 
ae an ovule in which = 
the chalaza is at the evi- 
dent base, and the orifice 
at the opposite extremi- 
ty, the whole ovule being 
straightand yomen 
Tean Che ars ugamples. 
i (which see) 
to an embryo in 


Urticacee, 
Better at Orthotropous Ovale. 


i jongest-known Also appli p In Flower of Juglans nigra. 
TREES oonan ta, olapar a EEE aaao EE 
i w >. u€ 
( CARO Shonen nae are Tong-exserted: T ie Ton ok n sepa ed E a m, ain Teta thesameas entre 
Geen thi ic name Suto . òpló- aoe 3 z $ P 
; Spèr'mē-ē), n, pl. [NL G (6r’thd-ton), 4. ane T [< a Pat, “tho-ti-pus), fe K ae opbes, 
3 3) Gr. òpbóc, Tovoç, having the proper accent, Capo a. Re- type neral. 

A } ies of Correct, T TOVOC, accent? se in certain posi- 
i usually taining or acquiring 8% femaccentedin others: 

and avoat giS Abe. tions ox eombin a Titis and enclitics when 

seriea "4 abont 138 species, especially noting proc 


accented. 
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habits the United States at large east of the Mississippi 
is O. virginiana, probably the best-known game-bird of the 
country, A variety of this, O. v. floridana, is found in 
Florida, and another variety, O. v. texana, in Texas, There 
are several Mexican species, as O. g eoni and O, ridg- 
wayi; the latter also occurs over the Arizona border. But 
with such Uae B ES the pa oge or quails of the 
s = southwest belong to other genera, as Oreortyx, Lophorty: 
Sweet, 1828), irreg. < Gr. òpôpoc, dawn, + ürÖoc, Callipepla, and Cyrtonyx. ‘The genus Ortyx is of ANE 
dower] A plant-genus of the Jridea, tribe Si-  Cotinus. „See cut under quail. 
syrinchiew, marked by a short woody rootstock, orvalt (ôr'val), n. [¢ 1°. orvale, clary, <or, gold, 
oblong spathes with one to many short-pedi- + valoir, worth: see value.) The herb orpine. 
celled flowers from each, the filaments free or Halliwell, ee ; 
slightly united at the base. ‘There are 7 species, orvet (6r’vet), n. [Perhaps one of the numer- 
South American and Australian. They are erect herbs, ous variants of oubit.] Same as blindworm. 
the grass-like or rigid leaves mostly radical. The plants oryjetant (6r-vi-6’tan), n. [< F. orviétan, < It 
of the genus are, galled morning florcer, Peproialyatie orvietano, < Orvieto, a city in Italy. A ‘char- 
a retty plant with sky-blue is ` 3 ? spe ee at 
ae Sia aaa es latan of this place made himself famous by first 
ortive (Or’tiv), a. [= F. ortive = Sp. Pg. It. pretending to take doses of poison.on the stage, 
ortivo, € LL. ortivus, of or belonging to rising, and then curing himself by his antidote.) A 
< L. oriri, pp. ortus, rise: see orient,] Rising; medical composition or electuary believed to he 
relating to the rising of a star; orient; eastern, an antidote or counter-poison. 
ortolan (6r’t-lan), n. [< F. ortolan, < It. or- 
tolano, an ortolan, a gardener, < L. hortulanus, 
a gardener, < Mortus, a garden: see hortulan.] 
1}. A gardener. 

Though to an old tree it must needs be somewhat dan- 
gerous to be oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself 
entirely to the will and pleasure of the most not able orto- 
lan. State Papers (1586), VI. 584. (Trench.) 
2. The garden-bunting, Emberiza hortulana, a 
small granivorous conirostral bird of the fam- 
ily Fringillide, inhabiting parts of Europe and 
Africa, highly esteemed as a table delicacy. 

“It is a true bunting, closely related to the reed-bunting, the 
cirl, the yellowhammer, and the corn-bunting. The male 


orthros 


+ Western lauds, but confounded by some Wost- 
ern writers, through a mistaken inference from 
the meaning of the word (‘dawn’), with mat- 
ings. Orthros is a more elaborate office than 
lauds, 

Orthrosanthus (6r-thro-san’thus),”. [Nb. (R. 


. 


Orvictan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called 
was understood to be a sovereign remedy against poison ; 
and the reader must be contented, for the time he peruses 
these pages, to hold the same opinion, which was once 
universally received by the learned as well as the vulgar. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xiii., note. 

Orvieto (6r-vi-a’td), x. [< Orvieto (see def.).] 
‘A still white wine produced near Orvieto in cen- 
tral Italy. It is the most esteemed wine of the 
region about Rome. 

ory (6ri), a. [< orel + -y1.] Bearing or con- 
taining ore: as, ory matters. Also spelled orey. 

ory. [=I -oire = Sp. Pg. It. -orio, < L. -orius, 
m.,-oria, f.,-orium, neut., a common termination 
of adjectives associated with nouns of agent in 
-or (see -or1); in neut. -orium, a formative of 
nouns denoting a place or instrument.] A 
termination of adjectives and nouns of Latin 
origin, as in auditory, preparatory, ete. 

oryalt, n. A Middle English form of oricl. 

orycterope (6-rik’te-rop), n. An animal of the 
genus Orycteropus; an aardvark, See cut un- 
der aardvark. 

Orycteropide (6-rik-te-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Orycteropus + -ide.] Same as Orycteropodidw. 

Orycteropodida (or-ik-ter-ō-pođ’i-dē), n. pl. 
[NL.,< Orycteropus (-pod-) + -idœ.] A family of 
edentate mammals of the order Bruta or Eden- 
tata and the suborder Fodientia, represented by 
the single Ethiopian genus Orycteropus; the 
aardvarks, round-hogs, or ground-pigs. The 
body is stout, the tail stout and moderately lor and the 


Ortolan (Zodertza hortulana). 


head long with conic tapering snout and high ears. There 
are 8 or 10 teeth in the upper jaw and 8 in the lower, all 
alike of a peculiarly composite character; the fore fect are 
four-toed, having no hallux; and the hind feet are five- 
toed and plantigrade. The animals are confined to Africa, 
and characteristic of the Ethiopian region. They feed on 
insects, especially termites or white ants, and their flesh 
is edible, though highly seasoned with formic acid. 

L vii. 62, orycteropodoid (6-rik-te-rop’d-doid), a. [< NL. 
Orycteropus + Gr. eidoc, form: see -oid.] Per- 


taken for the ortolan. (a) The bobolink, reed-bird, taining to or resembling the genus Orycteropus. 


or rice-bird of the United States, Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Sir R. Owen. J A 
bloneg to the family Icterida:: so called in the fall, Orycteropus (or-ik-ter’6-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
when be a ete are of à yellowish color and not distantly dpuxrjp, a digger, + xobc (x0d-) = E. foot.] The 
Fesenblo the true ortolan, being of about the same ale, only genus of Oryeteropodidee, There are wo spe- 
etl reed-bird. however, is the usual name at this season cies, 0. capensis, the common or Cape aardvark, widely 
in most parts of the United States. See cut under bobo distributed in southern Africa, and O. wthiopicus, found 
link. (b) The soree or sora rail iPorsanalcarohna awadin >- in Nubia and adjacent regions. The latter is quite hairy, 
bird of the family Rallide, which throngs the marshes oA in comparison with the nakedness of the former. Each 
the Atlantic coast of the United States alga the fall. at animal measures about 5 feet in total length. See cut 
the same time that the reed-birds are in season CRT (ee : 3 
likewise in great demand for the table. See cut under Oryctes (9-rik’tez),n. [NL. (Hliger, 1798), < Gr. 
dpixryc, a digger, < optccer, dig.) A large and 
wide-spread genus of scarabmoid beetles, of 
large size, with prominent horns in both sexes. 
O. nasicornis is a common European species, found in tan- 
ners’ refuse used about hotbeds in Germany. None are 


oryctics (9-rik’tiks), n. [< Gr. épuxrixdc, of dig- 
< épuxréc, dug out, < opisne, a digger: see 


with flesh-colored bill and feet, 
brown eyes, the head and neck greenish-gray and spotted 
with dusky, the throat, orbits, and maxillary streak yel- 
Jowish, the upper parts reddish-gray with blackish spots. 
‘The birds are in such demand by epicures that great num- 
pers are caught alive and fattened in confinement for the 
table, being fed with grain in darkened rooms. 


Not one that temperance advance, 
Cramm’d to the throat with ortolans. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, 


8. Some small bird like or likened to or mis- 


is about 64 inches long, 


ridges or quails 
shanks, no spurs, 


‘Also called Odonto- buy a spade, with a view to graduating with honours in 


Oryetics, which he expects will soon supersede all the pres- 
ent studies. * Fortnightly Rev., 


a. [< orye- 
pertaining 


[= E. oryc- 
dprxroc, dug, dug out, fos i] (see 

he descrip- 
t of minerals; 


mineralogy. This term was formerly used to some extent 
mineralogical top- 


ics, butrarely except in translating from French or German, 
the word being considered the equivalent of the French 


ry with the corre- 
sponding adjective form oryctognoslic, These words, 2s 


well as oryktoyraphie, were somewhat extensively used by 


°. 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
= me es 
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Or: 
Al geologisia «ye OPaL 


of variou 
geology, 


reen drop 
ats, and th 
NEY te 
“ic.} Of or hey 


rrespenet 
oryctogra fh! ndi 
nopho a phic (ò-r 


Oe 1 
ryctograph r-i] 
Tóc, fossil, AoE t 
a oryctognosy, % < Ypi 
yctologicalt (õ-rik4 
tolog-y + “ical Gh tojik 
oryctologistt (or-ik-tol 
T -ist.| One who 
In oryctology, 
oryctologyt (Or-ik-to]’ 
fossil, ae -hoyla < 
Che science of all th 
ganie or inorganic: 
plied to that part of 
fossils paleontology)" 
oryctozodlogicalt (5-11 
[< oryctozoblog-y +`. 
logical. i 
ON heron Ms {Pik "5-29-01 ji) 
pexroc, fossil, + E. zodlogy.y Q [C6 
sap E. zoölogy.] Same 4s K y 
oryellet, ». An obsole e 
Bi A , ay A te 4 
Orygine (or-i-ji’né), n. pk qi 
+-ine.] A subfamily of 
the genus Orys is the type 
<Egoceros ( 


tog’y.. 


Froon includes Addaz and 
urner, or Hippotraqus 5 r a 
Hiz otragine s rags of Sundsvall ttt 
orygine 
Orygi 


(or’i-jin), a. Of or Pertaining to th: 


ory = 5), n. [NL., < L. on A 


poned horns, < ðpvě, dpuyé, a pickax, (sien 
dig.] 1. An old name of some North African 
antelope, very likely the algazel; now definiialy 
applied to several species of the genus Oryz— 
2. [eap.] A genus of orygine antelopes with 
long horns in both sexes, without suborbital or 
inguinal glands, and of large size, with thick 
neck, high withers, and bushy tail. Thehms 
are sometimes three fec long, perfectly straight or gently 
curved, annulated for some distance from the base, thea 
smooth and tapering to a sharp point. The beisa mtè 
lope, O. beisa, is one of the best-known, supposed by sue 
to have furnished the original of the unicom of the sx 
the long horns seen in profile appearing ss è I 
ts North Africa, where is also found 0, k dal 
ilg The South African representative is 0. t 


sis OF Leo gemsbok of the Data 
onists. See cut under gemsbok. S 
SPT ornith.: (a) The red and black carii 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a kind of oa 
bird, Emberiza oris 
(Pyromelana) orya. 
nus of weaver-birds. 
In entom., a genus 0 


Lesson, 1831.—4 
f coleopterous j 


the family Scarabæide, Guerin. ofort, M) 
Oryza (oe r OM, Cae 0 rain: beat 

Gr. ópvča, dprtar, rice-] à Ee iyat if rice, WP 

ing grasses including the OF mis fect 0 

of the tribe Oryze@, known y ‘mes, th? wie 

ers, six stamens, and four Eir ma itt 
keeled and flattened. There art in wat we 

lied species, natives of eastern nd ow termin ah 

They bear long flat leaves Oe y, the obIONE | 
of one-flowered spikelets sorta Tel ih i 

tious grain. See en pl. (NU ‘the c 
Oryzez (911 ae dine of gr E 

© Oryza aP C0), acterized nd 

der Gramince, char tor tw 

or four with the 10 the infl 

rachis not jointed 0 eh Or 

cludes 8 genera 2 /g-rU8); 


givorous (0r-1-2 ur. 
a + L. vorare, dev 2 D 
Oryzomys (0-13 20-187 
rice, + ps, & monea a 
sigmodont murine 


feed e WÈ 
cies, 0. palustris, a res 


z -j -Z0 é 

sis (or-1 70h ibe 
OTA < Gt. aputa Te tno subu 

A genus of grasses ° 

the tribe Aí 

void fruit-bear 

‘There are abou 

at o 

Jarge 

icle of rather vi m 

Bs bunch grass, % 


small 


agase 


wr, Some- 


„pl LË 

iy of small 
ar, framed 
ale and 


n 
ni 
lagase 
a Microg 


(oss-), some- 
a bone; 


i os bullæ. 
bulla. — 083 calcis, 
or fibulare.— Os 
trale, 2 bone 
f the proxi- 
, and some 


vs T 
us mam 
tion © 


walled tym 
me as Ca 

nin © 
ag tween 


aprates, as among 
pone of the heart, 
art of some anl- 
ry 

22, 1 y 
H middle ph 
0s cox®, t 


a 
0 -bone o 
Sait atum, 1 ie 
vesicle of alpine; the 
Sol moles.—Os furca- 
„—0s hamatum, the un- 
j, the humerus. Os hyoides, 
shaped bone or tongu 
ud 
j: 


l 
ite Seo innomin 


to bone 


re hoof. 
Meri 
the fal 


è 


m. Same N 
e Same 45 lacrymal, 


mum, 3: 
ibic b 


anis- 


Wa y reptil 


a 
ieza of man, les— 3 


vical veri 
the odont 


oid process o 
a minute ossi 


fication at the tip of the 
oor the incus.— Os pedicellatum, Same 
ralun,—08 pedis, in vel. sury., the coffin- 
stal phalanx of & horse’s foot. See cut under 
03 penis, the penial bone, an ossification of the 
geptam of the penis of many animals, as the 
s planum, the smooth surface of the ethmoid 
ming part of the inner wall of the orbit; the 
‘eal plate of the ethmoid bor Os priapi, the os 
03 pubis. Same as pubis—Os quadratum, 
jum of the lower jaw in birds. Also call 

—0ssa suprasternalia, two small ossi- 
smetimes found above the manubrium of the 
i e; the episternal bones.— Ossa suturarum, 
hoscf the (cranial) sutures: another name for Worn 
—0ssą Wormiana, Wormian bones ; 

aes developed, sometimes in great numbers, in € 
Sime of tho skull.—Os sepize, the bone of 
WH; euttlebone; cuttle, See calamary, sep 


aba 


tarsale, Same as lacr 
a eat ‘yal, 1.— = 
cresstoneor pessulus of the Os transversa 


-0s transversum, a peculi 


Ü: 


ra 


» oscheal (0s’ké-al), a. 


. oscheitis (os-k 
oscheocele (0s’ké 
oscheoplasty (0s’k6-6-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. dcyeov 


oscillaney (0s’i-lan-si), n. 


- Oscillaria (os-i-la’y’ 


egular 


8, in vel. surg., the large pastern or i 
iy t a as proximal 
xota horse's foot, See cut under solidungulate.— 


rinx of a bird. See pes- 
bone of the skull of 
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to the Latin and Umbria i 
; J an, spoken in Sz i 
um, Campania, cte. It had not entirel E 
peared as a spoken tongue in the timo of the 
earlier emperors. gL 
II. a, Of or pertaining to the Oseans o 
their language: as, the Oscan cities; the Os is 
language; an Oscan inscription S Beta 
[< Gr. dcx 
al). . 66x, the serot 
+ -al.] Fertek to the scrotum. T 
is), n. [NL.,< Gr. ic 
m SL., . 05x, the 
s.] In pathol., infl 


oscitate 
geek Ko a, [< oscillate + -ite.] 
Taylore Cg pi ae vibratory. Is. 
oraator (o8°i-lā-tor), n. 
. oscillare, swing: see oscillate.) 
ears: wie Ones EECA Ore af the Ode 
aloria.— 8. In mach., any oscillating machi 
a part of a machine, as the oseillating shuttle 
ohia sewing-machine, or the mechanism by 
PE N ich a pow er-hammer is vibrated or tilted. 
ene Boe 14-t6’ri-i), n. (NL. (Van-’ 
cher), C L. oscillare, osci Bs Bee i 
Same as Oscillaria. y Oni atee aes aeiaiy 
Sa (08 "i-li-t6-ri-f/sé-6), n. pl. 
oe Iscillatoria + -aceaw.| Sarme as Oscil- 
oeaatony (os'i-lā-tō-ri), a. [= F. oscillatoire 
T Sp: oscilatorio = Pg. osciHatorio; as oscillate 
EELEE Moving backward and forward like a 
; swinging; oscillating: i 
noes eR a g; oscillating: as, an oscil- 


The great tidal-wave, which ti 
grea A ravels around the eart 
is an oscillatory wave, and not a wave of franatAtloas sini 
ò ‘ Huxley, Physiography, p. 180. 
scillatory combination, in mineral., the fo 

be rmation of 
Koara crystalline surface by the combination of two 
ren planes occurring alternately in successive nar- 


oscine (os‘in), a. and n. 


[< NL. oscillator, < 


scrotum, + -i 
the scrotum. 


1), n. [< Gr. as 5 

Ade « |S Gr. asyeor, òc yN. 
the scrotum, + 7, tumor.) A fangs of the 
scrotum; a scrotal hernia. 


the scrotum, + w/aoréc, verbal adj. of x2dccer 
form.] Plastic surgery page 
surgery of the scrotum. 

i ( [< L. oscillan(t-)s 
ppr. of oscillare, swing (see oscillate), + vad 
A swinging or oscillating state or condition; 
the state of swinging to and fro. Bailey, 1727. 

- ii), n. [NL. (Bose), < L. 
oscillum, a swing: see oscillate.) A genus of 
confervoid alge, typical of the order Oscillari- 
acc@. They grow in dense slimy tufts attached t 

p; oS a oO 
algre or various other floating bodies, and have theta 
ments generally embedded in structureless jelly. They 
live in stagnant water or on damp ground, a few species 
even occurring in thermal or mineral springs, and exhibit 


[Short for oscinine.] 


an oscillating or wavy motion, whence the name Also I, a. Of or pertaining to the Oscines: applied to 

called Oscillatoria. those Passeres which are acromyodian and to 
3, 4-ri-a/se-8). 7 irt 

Oscillariaceæ (0s-i-la-ri-d’sé-6), n. pl. [NL., their type of structure: as, an oscine bird; an 


< Oseillaria + -aceæ.] An order of confervoid 


i i oscine syrinx. Also oscinine, oscinian. 
alge, typified by the genus Oscillaria, forming 


TI. n. An oscine bird; a member of the Osei- 


dense felted masses of delicate blue-green "eS. 
threads in running or more abundantly in stag- Oscines (0s’i-néz), n. pl. (NL., < L. oscen 
nant fresh water, rarely in salt water, and some- (oscin-), a singing bird, esp. in auspices, a divin- 


ing bir . < obs-, ob-, hefore, + canere, sing: see 
cant2, chant.) A suborder of birds of the order 
Passeres, the Passeres acrom yodi, a group of 
singing birds, characterized by having several 
distinct pairs of intrinsic muscles of the syrinx 
inserted into the ends of the upper bronchial 
half-rings, constituting a complex and effective 
musical apparatus. The side of the tarsus ís usually 
covered with a horny plate, meeting its fellow in a sharp 
ridge behind, and the primaries are nine, or ten in num- 
ber, the first one being short or spurious. The Oscines are 
regarded as the highest or most PRT developed rep- 
resentatives of the class of birds; they constitute the 
great majority of Passerea, the non-oscine Passeres form- 
ing another suborder, As originally used by Merrem in 
his classification of birds (1813), Oscines formed one of two 
divisions of that author's Hymenopodes, and was divided 
into Oscines conirostres, equivalent to the modern fringil- 
line and tanagrine birds, and Oscines tenuirostrea, embra- 
cing a great variety of tenuirostral, dentirostral, and cul- 
trirostral birds, together with some, such as Todus and 
Coracias, now excluded from Oscines, See cut under 


nightingale. : 
[< Osci 


times in thermal springs. The only certainly known 
method of multiplication is by means of hormogones. 
Also called Oscillatoriacee. 
oscillate (os’i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. oscillated, 
ppr. oscillating. [<L. oscillatus, pp. of oscillare 
© It. oscillare = Pg. oscillar = Sp. oscilar = F. 
osciller), swing, <oscillum, a swing, usually iden- 
tified with oscillum, a little face or mask hung 
io atree and swaying with the wind, dim. of os, 
mouth, face: see os2.] I, intrans. 1. Toswing; 
move backward and forward; vibrate, as a pen- 
dulum. 
A jar of water, 
time in which it os 


if you shake it, has a perfectly definite 
cillates, and that is very easily measured, 
W. K. Cligord, Lectures, I. 201. 


Hence—2. To vary or fluctuate; waver. 
His [the Nabob’s] weak and unprincipled mind oscillated 
between servility and insolence. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
His [Tyndall's] position .. . obliges him to oscillate 
between materialism and pantheism, and to present a 
strange aspect of inconsistency. A inian (o-sin'i-an), 4. 
Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 196. oae a A ee We ae ton, Encyc. 


Oscillating blower, cylinder, engine. See the nouns. 4], 


nes + -ian.) 
Brit., XVIII. 


= O80 ne BOD T amor balance-bob— Oscillating Qeoinide (o-sin’i-dé),n. pl. [NL.. < Oseines + 
machine. Same as cradle priuing-machine (which see, ade] A family of Diptera, named by Fallen Pa 


Oscillating piston. See piston. =Syn. 


under cradle).— 
See fluctuate. 


2. Vacillate, Waver, ete. 1820 from the genus Oscinis. 


ri i èi > 7 : 
Aale eo eah idor Onh —0Os tribasilare, TI. trans. To cause to swing or move back- oscinine (0s’i-nin), a. andn. [< Oscines + -inel.] 
( Hatin atieecomered bones a Worn rehow.— OS ward and forward; cause to vibrate or swing Same as oscine; 2 : 
t T a Ber bone; the huiiaiiaorymal bone: to and fro. Oscinis. Cpe) i Da atro O 
hiss pl. ora (O/rit), 3 5 a hi ‘lates the valve, has two V-shaped appar. irreg. .oscen (gen. Oscinis), 1 
F ard A mouth; eee Ge eo mouth x ee To det Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XIII. 3. Pee see Oscines.} x genus of ape in- 
i y Pace: an an: ; DE i ane O i ; ES — F. oscillati made the type of the family Oscinede, or 
r maith of the aoe term; specifically, oscillation (os-la’shon), "1 Ke osclanery eel in the family Chloropide. 1t is compo 
A tat ca, in ear m Angulus oris. Seean- = Sp- oscilacion = Pg. oscillação = R pee ‘Al or very small dark-colored flies, distingu shed 
ji lee eat ef the u ers Oe as os wert.—Os uteri, zione, < D. oscillatio(n-), a swingmg, < oscillare, from Chlorops by the extension of the marginal vein to the 
A f Wauretttecerviedcanns Geet externum, thé swing: see oscillate. {’ The act of oscillating; end of the fourth longitudinal vein, and from Siphonella 
aaa Wer internim tones eo gi; a kind of vibration in which a ody of sensible by its shorter scutellum and impresséd lover Coy The 
} the upper end of the 2 Kind ot vibre d not by vir- larve S re mostly leaf-miners, and the flies are usually cap- 
) 1. å size swings backward and forwarcs | by vir- uredingrass. Many European and American species are 
7 RO sar.] In geol., a Swed- tue of its own elasticity merely; a sWingms  Gescribed. 0. frit or  vastator isver yatma 
i) i generally ones ridges of detrital like that of a pendulum. in Europe : and Oe m 0. Ce om spec y p 
p ' ou yet cles to be of glacial _ If we give to a pendumm, z SE AET Se cal = itancy (os‘i-tan-si), n. [< oseitan(t) + -cy-] 
: nae fly explained Yay pas es? 0 “th i tations wi Pe uration of each one The act of gaping or yawning.—2. nusual 
l pre: à aya 4 arge; but for the same ` = ’ = pees 
3 ; Sana. Be ae oa in: Geidtation will be always the same. Blasernts sound, P-2 ieepiness; drowsiness; dullness; stupidity. 
3 ; ridges a] s i + waver- ç 7 tribe. 
i ma aie mieua 2. Variation or fuotuation, in m0 Satna taney inherent in Be tage ot a Tab, 
mes, in Ireland eskars. See S i 
: 8. ; i i oscila- SW: f leisure is no excuse for the oscitancy 
ymbol for i See Tn this human world there 1s 2 wide ae aa her Bien ani ronis sare 18 00 time to spare. 
il z (a) erat tion. Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons, {Conscience A Taa AnD 10 to Spaning, § 3T. 
1) Of old . A ; k 5 ae : 
K series, e (b)) of 3. Same as vibration in the technical acoustical ocoitant (os’i-tant), @. (= F. oscitant, Ch. 08- 
A Maclura sense. [Rare.]—4. In m usic, same as beat", í eitan(t-)s, ppr- of oscitare, oscitart, sape, wn: 
| N n. An obsol (a), orbeating,5. [Rare-]— am ritudeofasimPle see gscitate.) 1. Yawning; GAPE pened 
i llag tery, olete form of : Unger ee oscillation, gY- drowsy; dull; sluggish. Decay of Christian 
iis fing, ~ Md n, oscillation. See ampl 5 jarulum. See arist. x ; 
O l Ahe ` Å Middle Engli en Axis of oscillation of a pendu orced oscil- Piety. > 
ee glish form —Center of oscillation. Sec iy vy an intermit- ogcitantly (08 } 
an Jations, oscillations imparted to a body m z : 
rE e See seri Une dh: ving a different De! manner; 
E a Series. tent or oscillatory force, an its Ft such a force. itat 
+ LS L. Osci, pl. of Os those the body might have without 51s) 0. where grav- oscitate | 
ia »Pl. of Oscus a pendulum of given construction tei time. if r. oscitating. 
a us, whe p g itiate in a certain time, pr. osi 
n. 1 nee also L. ity hasa given intensity, will OS" fin oscillatory motion oscilart, open the 
nok r One of an left to itself, But by imp aito rform oscillations of gg, the mouth, + ciere, 
to its support, it may be 5 waying, etc. See vi- gape with 


ye 


of southern 
anguage, akin 


To yawn; 


bration. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Ci ctio i 


oscitation 


oscitation (os-i-ti’shon), n. [< L. oscitatio(n-), 


a gaping, € oscitare, gape: see oscitate.] The 
ae 


of yawning or gaping from sleepiness. 
My treatise on oscitation, laughter, and ridicule. 
Addison, Tatler, No. 63. 
oscnode (osk’néd), n. [< L. ose(ulari), kiss (see 
osctlate), + nodus, node: see node.) 1. Anode 
of a plane curve where one of the branches has 
a point of undulation. Cayley.— 2. Anode of a 
plane curve where the two branches have a con- 
tact of a higher order. Salmon. 
oscula, n. Plural of osculum. 
osculant (os’kū-lant), a. and n. [< L. oscu- 
lan(t-)s, ppr. of osculari, kiss: see oseulate.] I, a. 
1. Kissing. Imp. Dict.—2. In biol., touching 
or intermediate between two or more groups; 
inoseulant; intergrading: said of genera, fam- 
ilies, etc., which connect or link others together. 
—8. Adhering closely; embracing: applied to 
certain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

TI, x. In math., the invariant whose vanish- 
ing signifies that the quanties all vanish, and 
that there is a syzygetic relation between the 
tangential quantics. 

oscular (os’ki-liir), a. [< NL. oscularis, < oscu- 
lum, q. v.] 1. math., pertaining to a higher 
order of contact than the first.—2. Of or per- 
taining to the osculum of a sponge. Sollas.— 
Oscular line, a singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
ht line which lies upon the surface throughout its 
whole length, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane, 
this plane having a contact with the surface of more than 
the first order in every plane section. 
oscularis (os-ki-la’ris), n.; pl. osculares (-rēz). 
[NL.: see oscular.] The orbicularis oris, or 
sphincter of the lips; the kissing-musele. Also 
called basiator. See first cut under muscle. — 
oscularyt (0s’ku-la-ri), n. [<ML. oseularium (?), 
<L. osculari, kiss: see osculate.] Same as oscu- 
latory. 
Some [brought gorn oscularies for kissers. 
atimer, Sermon, an. 28 Hen, VIII. 
osculate (os’ki-lat), v.; pret. and pp. osculated, 

T. osculating. [$ L. osculatus, pp. of osculari, 

ss, < osculum, a little mouth, a pretty mouth, 

a kiss, dim. of os, a mouth: see os?, oral, ete. ] 
T. trans. 1. To salute with a kiss; kiss. Imp. 
Dict.—2. In geom., to have a higher contact 
with; touch as closely as possible. Thus, a plane 
or a circle is said to osculate a curve when it has three 
coincident points in common with the curve — that is, it 
occupies such a position (and in the case of the circle has 
such 2 size) that as it is brought up into this position 
three points of intersection with the curve run into one. 
A sphere is said to osculate a tortuous curve when it has 
four coincident points in common with the curve. In 
these cases, to osculate means to have the greatest number 
of coincident and successive points common to a fixed lo- 
cus which is compatible with the general character of the 
locus which osculates; and some geometers restrict the 
word to this meaning. This meaning is also extended to 
time: thus, the osculating elements of a planet are those 
ete elements which would satisfy three exact obser- 
vations made at times infinitely little removed from a 
given epoch. But osculate is also used loosely to mean 
merely that the loci in question have three or more coin- 
cident pointsincommon. A tangent-line or -plane is never 
oscudate a curve or surface unless it has more than 


tic elements which best 


ihin which at 


which took place between Mrs. 
nd young friend, Miss Char- 
ectly ridiculous. 

~ Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 


Osiandrian (6-si- 


“mighty tempest. 
e Red osier, in England, Saliz 
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That kissing nonsense begins between the two ladies 
_, « To this osculatory party enters . . . Philip Firmin. 
Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
2. In geom., osculating. See osculate, v. t, 2 
II. x.; pl. osculatories (-riz). In the Rom 
Cath. Ch., a small tablet in former times kissed 
by priest and congregation in the mass: same 
as par. 
osculatrix (os’ki-la-triks), n. [NL., fem. of 
*osculator, a kisser, < osculari, kiss: see oscu- 
late.] The envelop of the oseulating planes of 
a non-plane curve. 
oscule (os’kil), n. [< L. osculum, alittle mouth 
dim. of os, mouth: sce J] 1. Asmall bilabi- 
ate aperture.—2. In zool., same as osculum. 
osculiferous (0s-kii-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. osculum 
a little mouth, + ferre = E. bear!.] 1. Bear- 
ing oscula, stomata, mouths, or some similar 
openings.— 2. Provided with an oseule, as a 
part of a sponge: distinguished from poriferous. 
osculum (os’ku-lum), ”.; pl. oscula (lä). [L., 
a little mouth: see oscule.] 1. In sponges, a 
mouth or principal exhalent aperture; one of 
the orifices by which water is expelled. See 


cuts under Porifera and Spongilla.—2. One of O 


the suckers, bothria, or fossettes on the head 
of a tapeworm, by means of which the animal 
attaches itself to its host.—8. A pax: appa- 
rently an erroneous abbreviation for osculato- 
rium.—False osculum, in sponges, a secondary or deriv- 
ative osculum, specifically called a pseudostome. 
-ose. See -ous. f 
osedt, n. A corrupt Middle English contraction 
of worsted. 
oselt, n. _ A Middle English form of ouzel. 
osella (ọ-sel'ä), n.; pl. oselle (-e). [It. osella, 
said to be < uccello, a bird, because the medal 
(osella) was used 
as a substitute 
for a present of 
birds which it had 
been customary 
for the doge to 
make.] A medal 
struck annually by 
the doges of Ven- 
ice, from 1521 till 
the end of the re- 
public, for presen- 
tation to various 
persons in the re- 
public. It was gen- 
erally made in silver 
(occasionally in gold), 
and bore a variety of 
types as well as the 
name of the doge and 
the year of his reign. 
— Osella muranesa, 
a glass disk, cup, or 
other object inclosing 
one of the medals in 
the substance of the 
glass: a present fre- 
quently made to per- 
sons visiting Murano 
or Venice. 


an'dri-an), n. [< 
Osiander (see def.) 
+ -ian.] A fol- 
lower of Andreas Osiander, a Lutheran theolo- 
gian (1498-1552), who held that justification by 
faith involved the imparting to the believer of 
ss of Christ. 
[Formerly also ozier, 
< OF. 
tion LNG 


Bret. 


Reverse. 
Osella. (Size of the original.) 


olgoç or oicóç, also oicvov, 


akin to iréa, withy, = P 
o 


is Salix viminalis, 
kinds are the (Norfolk) brown osier, 
ties of the rose or purple willow, S. purpured, sometimes 
called red or green osier; and the golden osier (S. alba, VaT. 
vitellina), with bright-yellow branches. 
black willow, S. nigra, is also 
many other willows are more or less so used. _ The grow- 
ing of osiers and their use in manufactures is m Europe 2 
considerable industry. 

An osier growing by a brook. Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, vi. 

The ges oe amane broken tortne bows bie pea Coas 
ground, and sin e an osier under the vi 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 753. 
purpurea; in the United 


States, a species of dogwood, Cornus stolonifera, sending 


c-like annual shoots, 


available as an osier-tree, and (0) 


0 
Tade ora Sma, 


a uy a. N 
Shoots or twi ; 
osier-ait (yo: Printing o 
ing osiers, — rit) 
osier-bed (6° 

i t (O’zhéy- 
osiered (0’zherdy 7 
ered r adorned with 

ed with Woven ona ae 


osier-holt 
lows for b. 
bed, 
osier-peeler (5” 
sisting Tol o 
rated, clastic. or 
the bark from 
making. 
osiery (0’zhér-i), Nes 


(0’zher-hg 
-h 
asketwork , 


oserie, ozeri > Pl osien th 
F. onerais) gina also ues Ciz) K 
A place Ber lery, < osiey ah Sere Ko 
sirian -sirian are grown: ei 
O-S1'Ti-an), a | Grir, 
-an.] Of or pert AAE Osin, 
Se ertain: LN Viris (gn, 
and _Osiridean, Ms to Osiris Hy tity 
aes idean, A 
Osiride (6-s1’rid), a. E< Osin Oin 
as Osirian.— stris + 


KEA 


Osiride (or 


Egypt. arch., a ty Os So 
N type of column pac colum pa 
umn in whleh a stania E ZZ 
Be 
it 
a 
ta 
tte 
F] 
0g 
rf 
ae 4 
Osiride Columns in the Rameseum or Memnonium, Theis Em ff i 
is placed before a square pier, It ditferstmat: . 
ssical caryatid in that the pier, and not the figure, sy f 
ports the entablature. aa E, 
Osiridean (6-si-vid’G-an), a. [K Osiride t l ) 
Same as Osirian. sand pp Oni 
Osirify (6-si’ri-fi), v. t; pret. and pr toa 
‘ppr. Osirifying. [< Osiris +-fy.) Todiie i 
identify with Osiris. a Pee. 
Osiris (4-si’ris), n. [L. Osiris, Cor Kal l 
Egypt. Hesiri.] 1. A principal Lgypimen i y 
personifying the power of Si i 
and the sunlight, united in S | 
tory and in worship 1 2, sooren | 
Tsis as his wife am s 


triad with Is 
Horus as their 
Seb and Nut, or 
antagonist Ae Set, a 
TF by Horus, and reigns in the low 
er world. With him was ommi 

fied every departed A 
abode, to be rotected 


mummy, Wes zed by © 
Egypt, often fankon re 


The accompanying, o ropolitan 


figurine 1D the n 
vew York. aö of by 
Z NL] Tin zo0l., & gen 18 sh 
menopterous inse osil 
osite (os’it), 2 “ted 
< L. 08 (os5-) 
Sombrero goa 
isting Ot Li 
ia vertebrates as 
the lower anima Sas adv 
oslantt, prep: P Hi 


aslant. 
smanli (087 
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ment for measuring the acuteness 


z reiro, prey 
NL. (Louro ig of smell Ono'er i 
3), n) Agenus of: he r A mae aver laden with ormunda, and with diuers other 
ac; How ons order osmometric (os-mo-met’rik), a. [As osmomete ponies Haiya Vagina 
bog, Known by the + -ic.] re or pertaining to osmmometry. or which Ton ioe Make tik see Soa 
BAPA = r S- at-ri ý 4 " E . Phili; 
nick, hard Woody ek TY oono eli es osmometer + Osmunda (os-mun’di), ne [NL (coumarin 
toa, natives of > ipl Be ee sess of measuring og- 17 M A: nA j 
vis nates ot Sppe: motie forco by means of an e a Ee £: 7 Hi eo Cdn osmund: see osmund1,] 
Wee here ne and small lower grupes. TOUS ae? of the intensity of odors.—8, The ferns, widely distributed ; 
ey Asim Oy eaves) OMe ony rounds ee of the acuteness of the sense of throughout north tem 
8 . 2 a g 
eN ie perate regions, and typi- 
osmonosology (os’m6-nd-sol’6-ji), n. [< Gr, Cal of the order One 
CT ENS l, + vécoc, disease, + -Hoyia, < “yw, lacee. The fronds are tall 
speak: see -ology.] The science of, or a trea. “4 upright, growing in large 


tise on, the diseases of the sense of smell. pa ase a thickened 
osmonosus (0s-mon’d-sus), n. [NL., < Gr, twice pinnate “The fertile 


je acl pium 
ome tert r, QOL, Aguh sme p ; à 

a) n (ores: < Ce 4 J. dopin smell, + vócoç, disease.) Disorder of the fronds or the fertile parts 

Boe rée, proth, soup» I ae sense of smell. of the fronds are destitute of 

mt the aqueous ree es Osmorrhiza (0s-m9-1’zii),n. [NL.(Rafinesque fhlorophyl. very much con- 

tol Ptjeohol and conta 1821), < Gr. dof, odor, + pia, root.] A genus gins of the eee 
EA of perennial herbs of the order Umbelliferæ, the divisions the naked short- 

iplo, az), n (NL, sae tribe Amminee, and the subtribe Scandicinew. poama sporangia, which 

nrole form.] A ma t known by the numerous obscure oil-tubes and lated and then E 

che chalk, and Fest prominently ridged fruit. There are 6 species, of ‘inal cleft into two halves, Osmunda regalis, Part 


of the sense 


yearlside. s North America, the Andes, Himalayas, and north The spores are ¢ Six of 2 frond with upper pinne 
fy] aehes Oe or athe the p . pl. osmeleria et easten Species are knows, of which changed into a panicle of spo- 
fest josinelts Oo cgiri-um), ei Poe Gy, sau th , of wi rangia. (Much reduced.) 
Hing h (08. mng te umes irrog. < GN. OOH, se Gis Mest! Sia aat 
eiun oo osmatoriu 5 Be Í In entom., America, 0. regaliz being the royal fern or osmund royal, 
A yD, formative sufix. nf dene also called bog-anion, buckhorm-brake, ditch-fern, and king- 
(eh + „rho * Ito tho production. of a sce Sern. _ The root of this, when boiled, is very slimy, and is 
alot is Hevoted used in stiffening linen. It is also employed as a tonic 
nus i z and styptic. 0. cinnamomea is the cinnamon-fern. 
j Osmundaceæ (os-mun-dā’sē-ë), n. pl. (NL. 


(Martius, 1835), < Osmunda + -aceæ.] An or- 
der or suborder of ferns, typified by the genus 
Osmunda. The sporangia are naked, globose, mostly 
pedicelled, reticulated, without annulus or with only mere 
traces of it near the apex, opening by a longitudinal slit 
into two valves. It embraces 2 genera, Osmunda with 
6 species, and Todea with 4 species. Also Ozmundineæ. 


osmundaceous (os-mun-da’shius), a. [< 0s- 
munda + -aceous.| In bot., pertaining to or re- 
sembling the genus Osmunda or the order 0s- 
mundacee. 
Osmundinee (os-mun-din’é-é), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Osmunda + -in- + -c@.) Same as Osmundacee. 
osnaburg (os’na-bérg), n. [So called because 
arer manufac med at Pela) jn Germany.] 
H A ‘ - loth made of flax and tow. 
Y si NL., < (2) Gr. dgpf, odor: see CEO a ean A 
(ania (os’mi-i),?- LNL., f ate elles za longistylis). oso-berry (0’s0-ber’i), n. [< Amer. Ind. (?) oso 
m.) Agenus of mason-bees of the family Sweet Cicely (Osmorrhiza longistylis) TE RNE in Bas ae Beiter: peo 


qe tyne. {i dec 1, umbel; 2, root and one of the leaves; a, an umbellet with the in- a = ts 5 . 
J p iuitiesubfamly 7 ee ed volucre; 4, the fruit. ern North America, Nuttallia cerasiformis. Tt has 
by Panzer in 1806. Their habits ar very dive! 


va of Papilio cresphontes, show 
of ade Pafe Natural size.) 


a forked process found 
the head of certain 
fatterfly-larve. Scent-vesicles can be protruded from 


i i ting odor, which is 
nds oi the fork, emitting a disgusting , W 
eae ichnenmon-flies and other enemi 


» specifically, & 
a oot segment behind 


r 5 ; Paa > £ eenish-white flowers in racemes, blooming very carly, 

iiyoulaly agree in forming the partitions of their Asia. They bear loose compound umbels of white flowers, followed by blue-black drupes with thin bitter pulp. 

nol point which distinguishes them from the carpen- and dissected fern-like leaves. Their thick and anise- osphradial (os-fra’di-al), a. [< osphradium ae 

ates and upholsterer-bees (Xylocopa and Megachile). scented roots are often edible. 1 Of Sahai totes oe readin at ae 

Tey are mostly of small size and metallic colors; th ig Sea CNL. osmosis < Gr. ocuóç -al.] or pe aiming ‘ p! dium A 
a osmose (os’mos), n. [¢ NL. s, (Gr. den6s, the osphradial nerve or ganglion. E. R. Lan- 


tasa are simple and similar in both s - o 5 MAD 3 

pilarefour jointed ; and the abdo, g y impulsion, pushing, < oew, thrust, push, im- kester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 645. 

1 izhly organized insects of rer s 8 > pel.] The impulse or tendency of fluids to pass osphradium (os-fra’di-um), 7.; pl. osphradia 

Rete teed a sea ines through porous partitions and mix or become ($i), [NL., < Gr. dagpadiov, an olfactory (medi- 

Z ree eat diftused through each other; the phenomena at- cine), dim. of dogoa, smell; cf. écgpaivectiat, smell, 
tending the passage of fluids, whether liquids taui, smell, öge, smell: see osmium.) e so- 


or gases, through a porous se tum. It isa kind roan of mollusks; a patch or 
oF et ean ocd ceo abt feac ot specially moaned epithelium of he 
exosmosig—the former being distinguishe Borel Petha Lase of ‘he ctenidium, supplied 
osed to smell, taste 

wo saline solutions dif- or otherwise test the water which the ‘animal 

fering in strength and composition are separated by a breathes, thus functioning as a special Fit 


or porous earthenware, they mutually a ; : fré/si-d-loj/ik), a. [< 98- 
ix wi rthenwar¢ tity oy pass with unequal rapidi- ogphresiologic (os-frë sro eM aoe 
mix with each others but E Y Tent of the liquid is not Thresiolog-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to osphre- 


siology. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 500. 


ium), n. [NL., < osmi- 
as iridosmium. 


l jepin NL.: see osmose, and see osphradium), + -ż0yia, 
platina group. Tt d t osmosis (os-md’sis), n. [NL The diffusion of “loa } The gelenco or study and odors. 
Se) oes not occur 
me to constitute a part of the 
Mom aerou regions (South Amer- 
= loy ot the iet ussia), in the form of iridos- 

Fan thie arti Romy and iridium. The Lab.. O1. 40 
T: a ained metal ha ab. + 49. S 

henee ts foe Caned metal has been osmotic (os-mot’ik), a. and n. [< osmose (-0t-) + Osphromens, th. These fishes are related to the 
ris exystalling form is ic.) I. a. Of or pertaining to or characterize 208 pen he ibantide, and like them have laby- 
Ase T] z 5 REA i : ! 
RAE somho by osmose: as, osmotic force. rinthiform pharyngeal orhe air tor a 
Oa itha “IT, n. Same as osmogene. Byosmosis; My Sie ngeal bones are pres 
rm of iridosmium, of osmotically (os-mot’i-kal-), adv. Byos + pair of superior phary k 


PS of gold 
(0s’ms ; Dens are made. z ot $ 
ae Seu ERS comand (os‘maund) [Formerly also osmond; jan © fishes with labyrinthiform pharyn 
uh Heo bain hard to ° ME. osmunde, < OF. (and F.) osmonde Tim, the gory and relat h 
ntolerance of cer- osmonda osmunda, < ML. osmunda, also OM: Osphromenus (os-from e-nus), n. 
ndula. and, as if two words, 0s mundi, the “copdpevoc, ppr. of dodpaivectat, Aine thi 
a I£ Gr. dopdc, im- osmundi a St. Christophers herb, osmune. phradiun.] A genus of labyrint! ot oH nee 
b ee c, producing: see water-fern, St. ‘Also called wa- te rygian fishes, typical of the family O 


m. enus Osmunda. 5 § p "0. olfax or 
TaPEEDES consist spe TPO process Ese And herb-chris- (Fe Tt contains the goramy, O. olfa o 


g ter-fern, St. Christophers herb, 

The Git Cxoamyeat Patchy substantially of cells a Re 

lifer Mot ment-pa i topher. nd; 

i zation“ fn conata a C E osmund? (os’mund),n: [Formerly also oc n 

ter °8 colloid eh do not affect the < late ME. osmonde; origin d furnace. See 

bin Cmon’ crystalloid. Also of iron produced in an osmun 
È m e-ti èr) P: 

smog, >» ry 


(os"fi-d-mi-e-b’ 
in, + NL 


rs 


forin of osprey. 
erly als 


COUN a = 


[< Gr. donde furnace. all make your os 
$ . Og thynge how ye shall m y osprey 
HEtpov, measure.] 1. ane for the mots a, Le forthe dubbe and some ggprin 


for m 
ce.—9 


easuring the de. k. < late $ 
IN E for Bh acto s the ero Treatyse of Fysshynge, fol. 2, bac =a 
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fraie (> E. orfray, q. v.), < L. ossifragus, osprey, osselet (os’e-let), n. [< F. osselet, a bone, dim. i 
it. ene see ossifrage.] A anal of os, < L. os (oss-), bone: sce osl.] 1. A hard ossiferous 
bird of prey of the family Faleonide and the substance growing on the inside of a horses bones. co E 
s panus Pandion: a fish-hawk. There is probably knee.—2. The cuttlebone, pen, or calamary of ous Bree, 
mt one species, Pandion haliactus, of almost world-wide some squids or cuttlefish.—3. Same as ossicle, i gcc QF 
distribution, running into several geographical races or oggeous (os’6-us), a. [< L. osseus, bony, < os login eeiveron 


Mas a 


48 Ca 


varieties which have been specifically named. It is a (oss-), bone: sce osl,] 1. Bony; made of bone: 4 Story, 
having the nature or structure of bono; ossi- SSific (o-sif^i) pe ite 
fied: as, osseous tissue. See bonel and ossein, DEYS, < facere Tats KIS Mee, poy 
—2. Having a bony skeleton; ossean; tele- making bone? vist sity O88) ya 
ig p Yilga 1 Diy 


N x p Gi S; 7 
ost: as, an osseous fish. See teleost.—3. Full age COMNective or ean} OSsifica 8) Oste 3 
of bones; composed or largely consisting of Alilaginoy ion, 65 Seen 
bones; ossiferous: as, osseous breccia.—4, 
Hard as bone, or otherwise resembling bone; 
ssiform.— 2 : ll theng 
ossiform.— Osseous corpusclet, a lacuna of bone, — Ossific I. gp tnd, "ee, 


è fishl, and cut under optie,— ` center, § p x hi 

Se OO h 3: $ eee o eous ossification (os fication, Prin, ot ma 

osseously renli, adv. As regards bones; non ; So ossify + -ation fs n. HN 
in respect of bones. Sone; the act or a BAS 
The elbow is osseously strong. Eneyc. Brit., VII. 258. ne changed ie eee chang? 
osseter (os’e-tér), n. [< Russ. osetr = Little oe the change 80 efe M oa 

Russ. osetr = Serv. jesetra Pol. jesiotr = Whi 3 , Cartilage. Seg oed: as 

OPruss. esketres = Lith. ershketras, asetras, a ch is ossified rt Sleogenesig 


bone in g P9 8 s. 
5 SU 
A Seneral.—3_ Th ult Of 6 


; sturgeon.] A large European sturgeon, Aci- 
Osprey (Pandion haliačtus). : Artas EPH z Apt Ee ? being ossifie 
è penser güldenstädti. See Acipenser. 2 WIS a Cent T 
ite 2 fect long, and 4} feet in ex- Ossetian (0-sé ti-an), @. [< Ossete (see def. of initial point of the ossifie we tissue begti 
TOCess, 5 lo 


large hawk, nearly or qu 1 y: a í 
tent of wings, of a aan Vandyke brown aboye, the fea- Ossetic) + -ian.] Same as Ossetic. The points at which } 
fe Ch bone 


thers more or less laced with white, the head, neck, and Qggetic (o-set’ik), a.andn. [< Ossete (see def.) it radiates are termed coe formati 
es 


under parts white, with blackish streaks on the crown, “4 -ic.] I, a. Of or belonging to the Ossetes e Of osion 8 iniy N 
arang = ? Mivart Eney nor hea 
r ye. Bi 


a blackish postocular stripe on the nape, and the breast relli eO anca sus M ite 
more or less covered with dusky spots. The coloration people dwe ing in the Caucasus Mountains. Membranous ossification, rit., Xy 
varies much in the relative amounts of light and dark II, n. The language of the Ossetes. It be- ossiform (os’i-form), a,” Seo r t 0 
coors, and tho young aro daken dnan thg oid birds The Jongs to the Indo-European or Aryan family, + Jorma, fom]. Reena A Ut, | S 
y large ated, : ; MEA pee La ees Pee: in: ! 
are all of great size; the outer toe is versatile. ‘The osprey and is especially akin to Iranian or Persian. pee, osseous; osteal, 8 bo , 
builds a bulky nest in a tree, on a rock, or on the ground, Ossianesque (os-i-a-nesk’), a. [< Ossian (see ssifraga (0-sif’rs i), n. N r 
and the nests sometimes acquire enormous dimensions Ossianic) + ~esque. | Ossianic in quality or ex- Bonaparte): see ¢ fra DL 
from yearly repairs and additions. The eggs, two or three pression. : of the petrel family es 
aaay RONE DNL z5 inohesin Bize and are TI bject being treated with an Osstanesque turgidity fulmars. 0, gù : 7 ror 
usually heavily marked with various shades of browns and rian it icl g far to rob it of its patl q TBI Suliminons cote is t | 
reds, The fish-hawk, as its name implies, feeds on fish, of phrase which goes far to re of its Ae wo ieinons color, s i 
which it catches by plunging from on the wing. Also Í ; à At onu No. 3230, p. 382. daa called bone-breaker, 
called fishing-hawk, fishing-cagle. Ossianic (0s-i-an’ik), a. [< Ossian, a Latinized ossite MONADE y 
I will provide thee of a princely osprey. . Ţ7 form of Gael. Oisin (see def.).] Pertaining to pea Ein ve i-Afraj), n. KL. ossifragus, » 
Peele, Battle of Alcazar, ii. 3. oy» characteristic of Ossian, or the poems of Aa ig 3 3 the Sea-eagle, ossiftage, (yd 
But (oh Jove !) your actions, Ossian. A Gaelic bard Oisin (Ossian) lived about the },,, wie ( Sp. osifrago = F. ossifrage), by 
Soona poeta Aye do the fish, . end of the third century, and to him was ascribed the by bins < os (0s8-), bone, + frangere (Vig) 
5 i upi n ~ ; eak: s re Y, gs Pi h 
Placher{and anlien), Tiro Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. $3 thorehig of tho poeme (Pingat and others) published Pronk: See Fragile. CE. osprey, orfa) ie | 


ospring}},. An obsolete form of offspring. admitted that Macpherson himself was the compiler and ggsifragous (o-sif’ra-gus), a. [K 1, ossija 
a le . O8sifragy, 


ospring“t, n. An obsolete form of osprey. FO mare (MO ENE? ERLE DUE 3 bone-breaking: see ossifrage.| Breaking « 
osst (0s), v. t. [Also dial. osny; < ME. ossen, The Ossianic magniloquence, the Cambyses vein, and the fracturing DONES PNA ‘oe Be a 
~ conventional hyperbole of the national speech [Spanish]. 5 S. Y, 1731. [Rare] 


show; origin uncertain. Cf. oss, n.] To show; Edinburgh Rev., CLXITI. 126. OSSify (os’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. ossijied, pr 
prophesy; presage. Roger Edgeworth. ossicle (os’i-kl), n. [< L. ossiculum, dim. of os ossi/ying. [< F. ossifier = Sp. osificar = ty 
y 7 ificar, < L. os (oss-), bone, + -ficare, < faem, 


Quat and has thou ossed to Alexander this ayndain [an- 0ss-), à bone: see osl 1. A small bone or 58% 
gry] wird Co) p oll fo se no Or make.) I, trans. To make or form bone in 


es. 
King Alexander, p. 79 (quoted in Allit. Poems, ed, Morris, bonelet. Specifically—(a) One of the little bones of the eS A ara megs int 
n rp: 79 (q H ICINE ear, as the malleus, incus, and stapes or columella, more OY Of; cause ossification in or of; convert isto 


Hite tia by agea thn thay vadernomen, full sledaidced/auaiton or eudtory omits aig aleg bono, as membrano, or castings; MNS 
Thathe watz flawen fro the face of frelych drygtyn. tympanic (b) One ofthe mai little bones of the Solero bone; render ea old 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 213. coat of the eye of birds avd es 0 reptiles. y The dilated aorta everywhere in the aA 
osst (0s), m. [Appar. < oss, v., and not con- 2. A small hard nodule of chitin or some sub- the cyst is generally ossifted. pe si 
nected with Gr. coa, a voice, report, rumor, stance resembling bone. Specifically—(a) One of II. intrans. To become bone; mud 
an ominous voice or sound, akin to öy, voice, the skeletal elements of an echinoderm which, joined to fication; change or be changed from so; 


L. vox, voice: see voice.) A word uttered un- one snoer and (united By connective or a Se to bone. sauteed 
H ; . Constitute the chief part of the framework of the body. > esifuing bone, the yle 

awares, and having the character of a presage; They are grouped and named in several sets according to Along the surface of an OES nd ifort. J 

the tissue when bent w ill no Prin. of pion, $b 


an omen; a prophecy. the formations into which they enter, as the ambulacral JI. Spencer, 
Osses be words cast forth at unawares, presaging some- oradambulacral ossicles, along the ambulacra, the ossicles oe (1. 08 (oss-), hore 
what. which support the spines when these exist, etc. (b) One oggiyorous (o-siv’6-rus), @. [ ding on bones 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, Explanation of the Words of Art, Of the hard articuli or joints of the stem or branches of a + yorare, a evour.] Eating or fee b wat 
Behold (quoth hee) your fellow citizens and countrey. crinoid or encrinite. (c) In crustaceans, one of the several g 9 petal) quadrupeds, tis (t 
enho Shat Mahe tout the gods in heaven forfend he small hard chitinous parts or processes of the gastric skele- In a dog and other o Laet 
teotha game hard distresse together with you, unlesse an as in tie stomach of a lobster or crawfish. See cut per of the gullet is} T, aan Physico-Theol, oy 
some better fortune shine upon us. Ce eee 3 3 variant ¢ 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) , Also ossicule, ossiculum. _osspringert, n. An obsolete a 
y os ARAI Ambulacral ossicle. See ambulacral, and cuts under Chapman. 5 , p], asswaria (2 
OSSA, 2. . s Asteriidæ and Ophiuridæ.— Auditory ossicles. See def. £ (os-i-a/ri-um), ns De arj; 2 
ossan (os‘an), 7. pi. The stockings of the Scot- 1(a).—Cardiac ossicle, See cardiac.— Carpal or tar- ossuarium iry.] Same as oss al 
tish Highlanders, made of fine white wool. 821 ossicle, some small bone of the carpus or tarsus not [LL.: see OssUary. į important SR twat 
Be Planichd identified with any named carpal or tarsal bone.— Mar- Among the large number Or ja Newgate sr ai 
S Y eA poet ossicles. See marginal bones, under marginal.— eae istely found by Mr. Tay) T for theres? ya 


Ossarium (0-sa‘ri-um), n.; pl. ossaria (-ii). [LL.: Ossicles of audition. See def. 1 (a).—Tarsal ossicle. za, or leaden Vessels ye, Brits 
-ossuary.} An urn or other receptacle for See carpal ossicle.— Vertebral ossicle, Same as ambu- Preen Snes of the dead. ossuarics Gar {it 


Si Or: eee : lacral ossicle.— Weberian ossicles, in ichth., the chain of ENEN] 
y Baste p eee a ian se nal: e ence of the ear, Paes vestibule and the air- 9gsuary ones moe rium A a 
to. 08 (088-), bone.] In arch., the frame- ossicula, n. Plural of ossiculum. eer of the dead, 2 3 (0s) 
skeleton of a building or part ofa build- ossicular (o-sik’t-lir), a. [< ossicule + -ar3.] Repeats of or for ae pont 
© ribs of a groined vault, the timber Pertaining to or composed of ossicles; having {oo gs1.]_1. AP ee charnel DOU al 
a 


frame of a roof, or the iron frame sup- the form or appearance of ossicles. dead are deposite: A f these oft pinë 


3 a stained-glass window. The hyomandibular, invested with this new function, upat time the persons ig, and lepog 
is to reach .. . a total height of 300 breaks up into two or more pieces, as an ossicular chain. famous nations of the deat de solution, trn 


main ossature consists of sixteen vertical Amer. Nat., XXIII. 637. < might admit 2 oiy f. 
i teins 7 ; = f ounsellors, mig Sir 
oa Lee No gut at the base. ossiculate (o-sik’a-lat), a. [< ossicule + -ate}.] 
Pea, pp. P. i. Having ossicles; furnished with small bones. mhe ossuaries are PRY Gg round Bh the Benes 
andn. [< L. osseus, bony ogsiculated (o-sik’i-la-ted), a. [< ossiculate + wenave, They cons mia into wf he et 5 
yal 


-an.| I, a. Bony or osseo: i required dept qi som 
: ny us, -ed?.] Same as ossiculate. inecuonsly deposited +, oasand 
a teleost. 


ossicule (0s’i-kul),. [< L. ossiculum: see 0s- ains of seve 
th ; sicle.) Same as ossicle. 2 rE See ot 
. pra bony: ossiculum (o-sik'ū-lum), n.; pl. ossicula (-li). 2, AE casket, or valine 
deleostei. — [L,; see ossicle.] Same as ossicle.—Ossicula “r ` of the bones „p for! 
sae a auditus, the auditory ossicles; tne pronomon er ae 4 eae ale pases of 
> Ossicu, -sik'ū- 5 s . dim. GF ; 
MEE AA NA bos, the tsar N tlt (Ost) le Bogs form 


nN. 
L. 1 oe), a bone, the heart of a tree, the stone O8t, y N Midd ie 


); A à e ostit 
t: see 081, ossiculum.] In bot., sam ostaget, 7 


as pyrene. 
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4169 t 
ne Christian and Sceptic, that J igi Bos 
ib < Gr. € i nd § ptic, that here a relig ig 
Pi ey, 4. founded which should be influential in MAE ae ostentate (os’ten-tat), r. t; pret. and Pp. osten 
- ae 4 ebele ofa a SER- 
ari ppr. ostentating, K L. ostentatus, pp. of 
Ks tentare, show, display: see oxfent.| To make 
jle # Conspicuons or ambitious display of; display. 


3 y ssedly, [Obsolete or archaic, 
But from the official documents it is clear that their in- Who is s0 o ! 


t. 4 tercourse, though ostensibly amicable. was į I $ 7 pen-hearted and simple but they eith: ; 
P Or gene tonah ent ee ma raan meme a a 

NI ae eo = Sette > Machiavelli, “ what either of them really are, 

A [NL.. $ Unwise resistance . . . 5 7 7 S uy aro, 
plant ad! In source ofthe mischief Selenas state ae primary The vib Jer. Taylor C), Artif. Handsomencss, p. 169, 
Rare.] policy. Gladstone, Might of KEEA iburnums ostentate their © mor site 


snglish form of hostel. cen Los fet pare n (ML, < LL. ostensio, Stentation (os-ten-ta’shon), n. [= F. osten- 

A jr. b07£0Ys Yr ous; 0S- cient times b A eera A tax paid inan- “tOn = Sp. ostentacion = Pg. ostentação = It. 

neal ogi] Bonyi (ESTs a E E E Te ostentazione, £ L. ostentatio(n-), a showing, dis- 

GNA seo 98% AAPA ' pose or display their goods for sale in markets, Play, esp. idle or vain display, < ostentare 

s) glish form of ostension (os-ten'shon), n, [= F. ostension = show, display: see ostent, osteniate.) 1t. Dis- 
Sp. ostension = It. ostensione, < LL. ostensio(n-), play; especially, public display. ; i 


ap ph : i a 
pre © Gr. b0780, pone, a showing, < L. ostendere, pp. ostentus, os g 
f i rede) ; x abies ON aa 08 , OStensus, Bie Of every new framd fashion 
. o'tin), 1e i pone, < oa7€or, bone. ] show, exhibit: see ostend.| Eccles., the expo- poe is the place to make moste ostentation, 
(Ge jar bivOSs he sition of the sacrament or host. See exposition. o'shew the bravery of onr gay attire, 
die: gosti, ) osteitis + aed, s A ostenrive joy ea siv), a. [< F. ostensif = Sp. Times W berate E. T. 8.), p- 15. 
E zaik) de serg 30 oslilic. g. It. ostensiv sif * rn z You a 
Sunt os teit w With osteitis. Also op 45 ostensivo, < L. as if *ostensivus, < osten- A market-maid O Kome: toden eeN AI 
taiti rafet A NL., < Gr- boréov, DONO, dere, pp. ostentus, ostensus, show: see ostend, The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
ws ( stéi tis, Dion of bone. Also ostitis. ostension.] 1. Showing; betokening. Johnson Is often left unloved. Shak., A. and C., fii 0. 52. 
ais] ered py operation are spongy und a pacer: forein generabprincipie by virtue 2+. A sight or spectacle; show; ceremony. 
Ws ¢ pone ren rocess of rarefying ostet i, which a proposition mus be true. Theold „The king would h i q 
pul undergone & PF F neet, No. 3455, P 999. logicians supposed all strict pr Taran chuck, with some delightfu ees e AROW, mee 
to h ‘ e jean proof to be either £ ghtful ostentation, or show, or pa 
spf? A osteitis with Pe een of es. of this nature or else apagogic. oe T antique, or firework. Shak., L. La L., V. 1 118. 
rma A Ayelish forms 5- HAA tetani ` P y . Ambiti is . anfi svar 
wise rt. Middle Englis - the pr epoaition is reduced to the principle which they Shar ae display; pretentious parade; vain 
geli 0s Foie erm a probation ostensive. 3 ; display intended to excite admiration or 
thy jostle? An obsolete form of hustlement. Bucon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 223. ®pplause. 
i } ag hag z j F > s 
stele th nd’), v- < L. ostendere, show, Ostensive demonstration. See demonstration.—Os- They which doe not good but for vaine glorie and osten- 
osendt (or rete out before, < Haare i ob, roneivo proor airot proohuwiuiont uroot die reductio tation shall be damned. Purchag, Pilgrimage, p. 256. 
pit, lit. 3 te CO PAE m, = Á ction of syllogisms, di- Open ostentati d lor y i @ 7 
hibit, 4 r etretch: see lend E anG > pate By} pen ostentation and loud vainglory is more tolerable 
if 1a, + Le tee] L trans. To show; : ect reduction: by coneretong and transposition of prem- than this obliquity. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 34. 
aslenda, (iN ; AE Iari 3 R, A Third Fault in his Sentiments is an unnecessa Oz- 
fais manifest. Reina roms Se! (os-ten’siv-li), adv. In appearance; tentatio of Learning. Addison, Spectator, No. 297. 
= Yferey to mean EE NE our crown. PLONEIS x The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, when it 
Not unto monia and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. m dirty ina yee pakea ceo i rises into eloquence, rises bn stort or ostentation. 
E raai: n rags and tatters stroll the street ; Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 
IL. intrans. To show itself; be exhibited or Ostensively exceeding wise. 1 =$ 3. Show, Display, Parade, Gee PREE 
fested ` Lloyd, Familiar Epistle to 2 Friend. T Show is the most general word for the purposed 
manifested. She had made up her mind to ignore, ostensively if not exhibition of that which might have been kept private ; 


‘se was When his affection ostended in excess 
te rent Bp. Hall, Cont., Adonijah Defes 


nsibilit; (os-ten-si-bil’i-ti), . [< os 
Ger (coe billy) ] The quality or s 
king ostensible. 
temible (os-ten’si-bl), a. [< F. ostensible = “Orn sor ( ) 
vo Pg. ostensivel = It. ostensibile, < ostensory.) Same as monstrance. 


from conviction, his pretensions to relationship with 35 such, it includes the others, Ostentation is always bad ; 
F! her. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 241. the others may be good in certain relations, Parade and 
nsible ; F. ostensoire: 5 display are more suggestive of the simple act, ostentation 
ate of os ensolrt, 2. [F. ostensoire: see ostensorium.] of the spirit: as, to makea parade of one’s learning; it 
Same as monstrance. was ostentation that led the Pharisees to make a parade or 


i s-ten-sõ'ri- . (Ml: s display of their charities and prayers. | Parade is a mat- 
ostensorium (os-ten-so ri um), a ML see terof vanity ; ostentation, of vanity, pride, or ambition, 


Plain without pomp. and rich without a show. 


UL oslensibilis, that can be shown or seen, < L. we i priest whio ce hea yaen eT ane ‘Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 187. 
tendere, pp. astonsus, ostentus, show, exhibit: nder the canopy, and held the oslensoriwm up inanim- _ Zohis(Laud’s} love of this clerical display may be traced 
gecstend.] 1. Put forth or held out as real, posing manner as high as his head. one reason for the strong opposition he met id th. sek 
uitnal, or intended; apparent; professed: as, Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 371. Fairholt, Costume, I. 224, 
aparson’s ostensible reason or motive for doing ostensory (os-ten’s0-ri), n.; pl. oslensories (-riz). He loves to make rae A 
something, [= F. ostensoire = It. ostensorio, < ML. ostenso- The praise that comes to constancy. 
E he Ruvennyas called fo Paris by Mary rium, < L. ostendere, pp. ostentus, ostensus, Show: Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxi. 
ë Medici, and painted the ostensible history of her lifein ge ş i Nor di alms fi wtentation fall 
tel $ Aa ND TA ki m- gee ostend. Same as monstrance. Nor did her alms from 6 i y 
nxemburgh, mee meee of Painting, IL. ii. ogtentt See ne [< L. ostentus (ostentu-), Or proud desire of praise; mean eters T 
3 er ostensible work : a A i +] ý 3 
Was washing clothes, out S ni a showing, show, parade, sign, proof; in def. 3,< k ‘anus to EE 
At the cistern by Citorio. ostentum, a prodigy, wonder, lit. a thing shown, ostentatious (os-ten-ta’shus),a. [Cos 


x Browning, Ring and Book, I. 156. neut. of ostentus, Pp. 5 < ostendere, show: see +-ous.] 14. Making public display. f 
at enlargement of the oligarchy which occurred un- Ostend. Cf. portent.) 1. The act of showing. Your modesty . . . is so far from being ostentatious of 


te Servius Tullius h i 5 s i ej 
l for stensil ive i . “hi S ros x -ou do that it blushes even to have it known, 
es o petelina ot RE orice Topy Pana oran act y hich ahoy 3 z henne manifestation; the acts To the Duke of Ormond, Ded. of Fables. 
ie Se parrets. ; indication; CiD SN E thoughts 2. Characterized by ostentation; making dis- 
4. Capable of being Bee Xe s S poate To courtahip 0 eit air ostenta of Ive play or vain show from vanity or pride. 
per or į Snae may De SLOWS ' veniently become you there, d the little gold he had in the most ostentatioua 
t intended t ’ ‘As shall conveniently become yon Bri He sprea ittle gi ; e 
qf EE ln apelna oe O optenstle WM Nee 
o the w rT 2 erse] i author's epitaph 4 y. ic aspired to 4 oyalty. 
- Ka teret or dorman t ror such, as distinguished amey EN E DIe th’ ostents of pride, ani profuse, negligent of his true interests and of his 
5) 'toknown whois really nv also used in distinction To dust shall fall . - - Feltham, On Randolph. igh duties, . . . he added nothing to the real weight of 
Tein pe 1, Ostensible cones such, called a nominal A ner he the state which he governed. 
in hu three a these Sorina Specials, Plausible. Of God and goodness AES le Macaulay, Frederic the Great, 
a awn from t hic! S ; , EAM x i 
i ia ie aa Cachan from EA DEE Vicious in act, in temper savage ferte. vi ggg, Ti eo seer ie pot ostentatious Ee Mca cowards 
a tay tot he oe Ue, real, aoan a daterally, that may be or COUDE ae spire terror seem y marson, Courage. 
{ Lit tho m Sha Peron senate ta A o 2. Aspect; air; manner; Men. A Showy; candy; inten Aad fox san aan 
Moh at appen 5 i ance of civility, F ; Yaak : 
{it Whe im e real rs to the observer, and is Use all the observance 0! fi teniatious ornaments. 
uh ONA e suggests motive; which it may or may Like one well studied in a sad ostent as, 508 dos ee ais an Engllah style famita 6 
Hy yy of one e possibility of æ the To please his grandam. Pere Whoever wishes to ai g! 
A Pearance of trapp aS tO antl RE 2 Shak., M. of V., ii. 2 205. d elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
{he TREE truth or justic o er especially of giving a ; nos Ge e ECERS volumes of Addison. 
wate egal the we eo RS but 3, That which is pointed out as strange OF dayne MENS Johnson, Addison. 
o : his (Ja ns A ae Š igy. 5 
w f etten gained ty Oever falaltothenodyorine Alarming; a sign; portent; wonder; Proday _ syn. Dashing, flaunting. See ostentation- 
a i Sete] sot cltcunstancce eon individuals; and,  Tshallnow expulse these dogges fatessentto our 2ng ostentatiously (os-ten-ta’shus-li), adv. In an 
tnde? Bh excite mces Peculiar to the per: : S Ce and blacke their threatning 1 Caen Ce eee 
Lh weft aut co able puemurs and are T A Whobing ostents of destinie, Chapman, Jliad, viii. ostentatious manner; mt Lene disp Y asi 
' sted in Grate eo f one cet i r < ina way intended to attract notice. “ 
of 1 ra alr a á urse fully; in a way 
E E The word is much ‚Which myraculons olen, passing the pe to fore: sexs (11), with great folly, identifed himsel ostenta- 
; elina ceh Appear: SPectous is superfici of naturall causes, as was sent o > which afterward sy ‘vith the enemies of his country. 
bs athe are, Tang Well at first view but cag? shew the great and terrible persecution WMrartyrs, p: 800. tiousty ‘Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i 
F ‘Veto g € su S applied to tha ell 3 E y r 
5 ye ro eal judgment, but will wot Latinns, frighted with this dire stenty, ostentatiousness (os-ten-tashusnes), n. 
ae tad tls y cans; pl bee reasons; colorable For counsel to his father Faunus weni 4, vii 12. state or quali of being os n 3 vai in dis- 
ep n got Dryden So. pg. play, bosstiumess; vanity; ostenii 
J e =p. . r. ota i =e 
a erie rn om: ostenta (osten) r f LOP nrg et EE Eo 2 o 
_ @ ispru- r E 0S = It. og 
T aa fey ha ost pecinu, oo) Adams, Works, Waw ostentar = Tt. ostentare, sie] Toshow; = SP. E Es 
E- tonit Observed fection to free ERIN ostendere, show, display: ee os disp 
: mi + : + flourish. 
ft ode of injusto Ong run to develop Make a display of; or shewe a highe 


t... can ostent 
ral Grane Addresses, p. 162. eae be some "™ oir 7. Elyot, The TONE a 
R sine baat a $ ostenteth her devili 
ae ia SA gi pease discovers, bat dama, Works, 1. 415. 
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ostentful 4170 
All these [signs] together are indeed ostent/ul. Osteodesmacea (0s*tG-6-des-ma’sé-i), n. pl. Osteologers 
Chapman, Byron's ‘Tragedy, iv. 1. (NL., < Gr. òoréov, bone, + de aude, a bond, band, pertaining to ave CTY we 
ostentivet (os-ten’tiv), a. [< L. as if *ostenti- + -acea.) The lantern-shells: same as Ana- fom the bodies p 


vus, < ostendere, pp. ostentus, show: see ostend. tinida. | eae > j t : MS j 
Cf. ostensive.] Ostontatious. Stirling, Dooms- osteodynia (os’t6-6-din’i-i), n. [NL., < Gr, OS eologic (087 team 


day, Sixth Hour. daréov, bone, + ddiry, pain.] Pain in a bone, Gute Pertaining ¢ 
ostentoust (os-ten’tus), a. [< ostent + -ows.] especially persistent pain, Steological (087 te. ln i 
Ostentatious; making a show. Jer. Taylor, osteo en (os’t6-G-jen), n. [< Gr. òoTeoyevýç, pro- tes -] _ Same aso 9-lo ike)” 98 
Works (ed. 1835), I. 30. duced by the bone (in neut. rò dcreoyeréc, mar- OSteologically Coste 
osteoblast (os’té-o-blist), n. [< Gr. daréor, bone, row), < doréov, bone, + -yevýc, producing: see eve to osteolowes 9 Ojik, 
+ Biaaréc, a germ.] A cell concerned in the -gen,] The substance of which the osteogenic es f BY} ug regani ade 
formation of bone. Osteoblasts seem to be connec- fibers are composed. — : on ecologist (oste olai 5 the R, 
Uoinso cals In activo muleadon ap ot unite osteogenesis (9s°@-G-jene-sis) n. (NL. (Gr, gi] One who k Sn, po 
a form tag which they produce, and, assuming 9760, bone, + yévecic, genération, origin: see ost oa anatomist, Clin Osteo. olog 
the characteristic form, constitute the bone-cells of the genesis.] The genesis, origination, or formation t SSD Ogy (os-t é-0l’6-ji) ogy, y 4 
fully formed bones. Also called osteoplast. of bone; osteogeny; ossification. It consistses- } © Science whic tient? ARs i 
osteoblastic (os’t6-6-blas’tik), a. [< osteoblast sentially in the deposition of bone-carth in membrane or bone, + -2oyia,< Ayew. S of th e Goren) 
cee Of or pertaining to osteoblasts; hav- cartilage by means of osteoblasts, with the result of con- branch of anatomy 7ePCak: gee Ns, (p1 
. -ic.] 1 ge R oT g st RSi as eos verting such tissues into bone, or of replacing them by bones, atomy which tr ogy Tiny 
ing the character of an os 20. aSU: AS, Os bone. The tissue thus subject to ossification may be sim- osteom 2 Cat Ý | Thay 
blastic cells; an osteoblastic process. ply changed into bone, or it may be absorbed, and bonesub- $3; a (os-t Mil), n.. ji ry 
osteocarcinoma (0s’té-0-kiir-si-no’mit), n.; pl. ashen its stead. The conversion of membrane into hoy END < Gr. baréoy he pl. Ostomy : 
aes Oy N KAE VEA PIR e is known as intramembranous osteogenesis; the sub- t0t., & tumor e 7 DONG, + "tq 
osteocarcinomata (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. do7éov, bone is known as tntramembranous osteogenesis; the | , nor comp yb (Ge, 
bone, + eS cancer: see carcinoma.] ih, eee ot bone for cartilage is called intracartilaginous osteomalacia ane ee: bon % teed ly 
enesis. ; -ma-]ā” Hen? 


= X Poi ; S 3 S also oste a 
Carcinoma of bone.—2. Ossifying carcinoma, osteogenesy (os’té-d-jen’e-si), n. Same as os- softnes a: ena 
matacie, | 


Osteocephalus (0s’té-d-sef’a-lus), n. [NL., < 


one, ¢ WL, 


= teogenesis. most fr sare n Tb hah 
Gr, daréov, bone, + xega47, head.] A genus of osteogenetic (os’té-5-j6-net’ik), a. [< osteoyen- men a REGEN in women, tate adit 
fossil stegocephalous amphibians of elongate esis, after genctic.] Of or pertaining to osteo- ance of the crm ne is progress etn 
em having the head shielded with bony genesis; osteogenic; ossific: as, an osteogenclic in conesa salts from te lisapp 
plates. i =< ee rocess; an osteogenctic theory.—Osteogenetic an ai “© become sof ES Whi 
osteochondritis (os’t¢-0-kon-dri’tis),». [NL., Fels. osteoblasts. ; j ance ahed malacosteon, anda Taishan, 
< Gr. òoréov, bone, + yóvðpoç, cartilage, + -itis. osteogenic (0s’té-d-jen’ik), a. [As osteogen, malacial (os’té arabes Osun, 


leomalacia + -al.J 1 Win 


Cf. chondritis.] Inflammation of cartilage and osteogen-y,+ -ic.] Bone-producing.—osteogenic goją. softened or half. i 
a3 E ‘ned or half-destro 


adjacent bone. fibers, fibers of the osteogenic layer similar to white con. S14) § ved as osteoma, 
“t6-0-kon-dro‘mii), n.; pl. nective-tissue fibers, but straighter and less distinctly Structure: as, an ostegmalgn,) ool 
osteochondroma (0s‘t¢-o-kon E aA Pi Aerillated.--Osteogenic layer or tissue, the deeper osteomalacic (osrte e ma cial bone, 0u 


FA 


È- 


osteochondromata (-ma-tä). [NL.,< Gr. doréor, ma-las‘ik), a, f 


art of the perichondrium or periosteum, concerned in 7 ae in TE ei 
bone, + NL. chondroma.) A tumor composed the production of osseous tissue. It is composed of osteo- pune ee ab te.) _, Pertaining to osteoma Hh b 
of intermingled bony and cartilaginous tissue. genic fibers and osteoblasts embedded in a homogeneous 1 omantyt (os t¢-d-man-ti), ne [CG aca, i 
osteoclasis (0s-té-ok’li-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. substance, with blood-vessels. pone, + pavreia, divination.) Divination f 
e al 7 gy y EE ane ans of JR s E 
éoréov, bone, + K2ácic, a breaking, fracture.] osteogeny (0s-tē-oje-ni), n. [< Gr. d07éov, hone, ap rah bones. Selden, Tlustrationson pi ; 
1. The dissolution or resorption of osseous + -yéveta, < -yevýc, producing: see -geny. Cf. ton’s Polyolbion, vi. iy: ; 
tissue; the destruction of bone. Therapeutic osteogen.] Same as osteogenesis. Ì etree CS te-o-meér), n. [< Gr, darov, bone, N 
Gazette, VIII. 565.—2. In surg., the fractur- Osteoglossidæ (0s’té-d-glos’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., i Hépoc, part.] Same as osteocomma, ° A 
ing, especially the refracturing, of a bone to < Osteoglossum + -ide.] A family of physosto- osteometrical (os’té-d-mnet’ri-kal), a, [4 cate (s 
remedy deformity. mous or isospondylous fishes, typified by the Blogs ry + -ic-al.] Pertaining or relating iog fi 
À ah ia A i 3 EEA g cometry. v 
osteoclast (os’té-d-klast), n. [NL., < Gr. dcréov, genus Osteoglossum, having the skin of the head y. A i : 
bone, + Me somal adj. of Kaa, break.] 1. ossified, and the scales of the body hard, like Geter y (05 omeni] m. [4 Gr, borna F 
In surg., an apparatus for fracturing bones in bony mosaic. Therearelong anal and dorsal fins placed PONG, = -ueTpia, $ pëTpov, measure.) That part ( 
order Ta correct deformities. —2. A laree mul- far back, and the caudal is small. The mouth is of great Of zoömetry or anthropometry which has tod) ! 
. x e . size, with small teeth. They are large pike-like fishes of with the relative proportions or differences of 
finucleated cell supposed to be concerned in tropical fresh waters. Only 6 species are known, among the skeleton or it pividual narts i 
the absorption of bone-tissue. Originally osteo- them the arapaima, the largest of fresh-water fishes. The + ahr PEGG SiE S-mi-eli is) A [Ni i 
klast (Kölliker). Also called giant cell, myelo- family Prenen in copes system to forms vith threo oS On z is is ATA Lea 
pairs of branchihyals and three upper pharyngeals. In Os/comiyctor is. a e 
i ma ag Reine pena qug Inotaes only thore Ora ogioisoigeanlion Haye the marrow. KG | 
e medullary surface o e interior oi e bone was body moderately elongated, the head moderate, with ru- “tē-5-m7'e-lon), n. (NL. (Gn 
thickly covered with osteoclasts. Medical News, LIII. 454. dimentary interopercular and subopercular bones, and a osteomyelon (Fi te ? f a n), ] Bone-mir- ( 
i A Latha ATEA ee ant ooréov, & bone pvehóç, Marrow. 
steoclastic (os’té-d-klas’tik), a. [< osteoclast pair of barbels on the lower jaw; there are only 3 species, ? 9 i 
OF oc ree arbi We b l $ al b , of South America, Borneo, Sumatra, and Queensland. row. y ad \erd/sis), n NL, ( 
ie.) Absorbing or breaking down bone; osteoglossoid (os’té-0-glos’oid), a. and n. [< osteonecrosis (os’tg-G-ne-kr0 sis), Siye M 


haying the alleged character or quality of an Osteoglossum + -oid.| I, a. Resembling the Gr. dctéov, bone, + NL. necrosis, 4. V 


osteoclast. See osteoclast, 2. Q. 7 i 5  erosis of 1 ae 
vie A ieee steoglosside, or pertaining to the Osteoglos- c¢rosis ot bone. = = anti -ogeti(tis); 
osteocolla (0s’té-6-kol’ii), n. [NL., < Gr. doréon, Ret: 3 p 5 osteoperiostitis (os/té-d-per Hos ch 


bone, + 4622a, glue.] 1. A deposited carbonate soit $ ain NL. < Gr. doréov, a bone, + nt 
of lime, forming an incrustation on the roots CATA E Lae pl. p v] Periostitis involving the bone toam 
and stems of plants, found in some partsof Ger- TNI? see osteoglossoid.] A superfamily of edextent. — r4p--f\6-bi'tis), ™ [NL 
manyin loose sandygrounds. Ittakesitsname fishes; the Osteoglosside in the widest sense. osteophlebitis (0s Le iran p3 a veint ie 
from an erroneous opinion thatit has the qual- Osteoglossum (0s"té-6-glos’um), n [NL., < Gr. doréov, a bone, + pé (948 tthe semola A 
ity of uniting fractured bones.—2. An inferior Gr, écréov, bone, + yaaooa tongue.] The typ- Cf. phlebitis.] Inflammation 


hone: 


kind of glue obtained from bones; bone-glue. ical genu z A pone sg, Gore 
pe PE s of Osteoglosside, hav the abdo- bone. naat. ne [COLO 

osteocomma (os“t-õ-kom'iä), n.; pl. osteocom- men eechant a a COC bone, and osteophyte (0s teo EDN " spect, grows) i 
mata (a-ti). [NL.,<Gr. doréov, bone, + xduua two barbels on the lower jaw. There are 3 vrov, a growth, orescence or osseol 


a piece: see comma.] A bone-segment: one of species, South American, East Indian, and abnormal bony exe 
a segmented series of bones, as a vertebra. Australian. Also called Ischnosoma. growth. 


A f ind tl 
Also called osteomere. osteographer (os-té-og’ra-fér), n. [< osteog- Three inches behind th 


~~ osteocope (0s’té-0-kop), n. [< LL. osteocopos. S es elias ae phyte was found, situated it ance XO 
_ < Gr. doTe0Kdro¢ (se. bilo , 2 pain that racks the ER a cass Bice en the longitudinal ee ft'ik), © (ce w 
$ 7 2 = eas) Ç 2-0), N. USEANA j £ 3-0- rte; 
bones, < écréov, bone, + xdzrevv, strike.] Painin bone, + -ypagia, < ypdgew, write.] Description osteophy ening t o an osteophy'? 


-1C. 


the bones; a violent fix inin any part of a 3 at 
7 ; ent fixed pain in any p of bones; descriptive osteology. ci ORE osteophyte. aeret? agè 


; bone-ache. Dunglison. A Wa os Ai, ; > 

Sea "9 osteoid (0s’té-oid), a. [< Gr. *dcreoeid7c, contr. OR ees xhibite bite. nS 
pic (08’te-0-kop‘ik), a. [< osteocope + peor pee brig Toney og toe In the particular ei or margir tne N 
f or pertaining to osteocope ; constitut- Resembling bone; bony; osseous.—Osteoid P/ytie mass x A < Gr bert cogs 

‘or consisting in osteocope: as, osteocopic cancer, malignant tumor of bony hardness, most frequent 146-0-plast),”, (ee Torm] * 
y pete about the femur. > osteoplast (0s ve ‘adj. of mA Mooels i 
tinal (os'té-0-den’ti-nal), a. [<osteo- osteolar, a. See-ostiolar. + mAao766, V RR poste per 

-al.| Having the character or prop- osteole, n. See ostiole. as osteoblast. -plas BN) Jast” 

5 


nus of fossil ganoid fishes of the Old Red Sand- taining t 


2 a aaa ;: 7 hole 0 p 
a. GENW stone, having a cartilaginous endoskeleton, an In rickets the v stie formati tes. yo, sil 
esembling bone; that modification of enameled and sculptured bony exoskeleton, syphilis the osfé?form focalised DOr et, Y gr. 
ved in the teeth of the cachalot two anal and two dorsal fins alternating in po- tended ra = Jast) ri Hooh ksd 
adios sich fg be 
r o 2 antidg genh 


+ ioc, stone.] An earthy kind of calcium +-¥-] 2 Dedi 
s“te-9-dér’ma-tus), a. [<Gr. phosphate, Sane muline from the altera- bone E I 
(7-), skin.] Havingabony tion of apatite, occurring near Hanau in Prus- to ation. 
t sia and at Amberg in Bavaria. opor P orosis (05t? 
osteologer (os-té-0l’d-jer), n. [< osteolog-y + osteoporo ne, 
ær1.] “An osteologist. pores, 


C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Cath. Ch., the doorkeeper of a chure Ostracodermi 
of ostiary is the lowest of tf Í iurch. The office Ostraci; A 
stiary is the lowes e 5 g PE 
Church. It is as old a the tied conten the Wane cean ee trā-sin), a andn, Same as ostra- 
. v’ A F 2 Aa 18 ste Es $ 
iy Roe ee a fourth century in the Eastern Ohare Ostracion (os-tra’si z 
n the primitive church the duties of this office see f s-tra’si-on), n. (NL., < Gr. oarpd- 
have been discharged by deacons. cem to ore Of dorpaxov, i 
The office of an acolouthite, of an exorcist ; er.) 1. A genns of fishes with an exoskeleton 
are no way dependent on the office of A ‘dea? chan ostiary, of Jeeta Oe hexagonal plates forming a hard 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 194. The of bone, typical of the family Ostraciontida, 
2. The porter of a monastery.—8, A mouth of coffer rare ts as cme-fishes, trunk-fishes, and 
a river. f er-Jishes. See cut under coir-fish.—2, [l e 
A fish of this genus; ; fish. —2. (l ei) 
We are carried into the dark lake, lik 5 i i genus; an ostraciont. 
one tate e E Ee tenie the Egyptian ostraciont (os-tra’si-ont), a. and n. [< Ostra- 
ir T. Browne, Christ. Mor. tik. 4 Hodis Salat stem Ostraciont-).| I. a. Pertain- 
; ape ae - Mor., iii. 4. ing to ostracions, or havi + characte 
Ostinops (0s‘ti-nops), n. [NL., < Gr. darioe. i Has RARE he their characters, 
of bone, equiv. to.daréiv 3 X £, 2 ber of the genus Ostracion or 
a A uiv: a bes ivog (see osteine), + inp, of the family Ostraciontide. 
ace.] A remarkable genus of South Ameri- Ostraciontide (0s-tri-si-on’ti-dé { 
can caciques, of the family Icteridea Ostraci os-tra-si-on’ti-dé), n. pls (NI... 
f; , 2 fa y Icteridw and the sub- stracion (assumed stem Ostraciont-) + -id@.| 


a shell: see ostracize, oys- 


Per- 

‘fomos = op-te > 
e ge eost? getë-0p t 

i ater Ocopterygti, 

the ~ 

7 0 


jl. osteo- 

e 'ogréov, DONG, family Ca ina. Thet i i 
\ NL., £ OTIS aes ie y Cassi - The base of the bill mounts on the + family of ostracoderm plectognath fishes 
1 oF . Bs 1 Teo: see Sarcoma. forehead, forming a frontal shield; the bill is lengthened typifi s tacion; e trunk: 
tf E exert ma gled bony and engthened typified by the genus Ostracion; the trunk- 


suo! mii), 2-3 1 


fishes, They have the bod: i 
ey ha y inclosed in an angulated 
ee by hard polygonal scutes joined edge + edge, 
eh es eeth in both jaws, dorsal and anal fins opposite 
$ other, and no ventral fins. About 25 species are 
nown, inhabiting tropical seas. Also called Cataphracti. 
ostracise, v. /. See ostracize. 


-kom/’a-tus), @. 
taining to, of 


Be ature O ire 5 ma Į ostraci: s'trā-siz = isme = 

LP Gemte cosa oe pasis), Me [NL., ip cism (or in zm), ie [= F. ostracisme = 

f om: stë- The ex- pE g. It. ostracismo = G. ostracismus, $ NI. 
G ; for, DONG tissue in the Haver str Cass, L GT Soy paxianis ostracism, < ootpa- 
(it at" * ation 0 pone-Us= of bone, s0 that Kifer, ostracize: see ostracize.] 1. A political 
sive fo and other spaces , measure employed under restrictions of law 
an canat 


among the ancient Athenians, by which citi- 
zens whose presence seemed embarrassing to 
the state were banished by public vote for a 


es denser 5-sper’mum), n. A cee 

ermum (0% 5 *sgréov, bone, T OPA, 
ozteospet™ 737), < Gr. 1 Uae x 
Ls ents of composite plants oi ie 


“a mpo ed by the thick, $ term of ten years, with leave to return to the 

gol.. 9 > distingu 4 Vier enjoy: . 2 

Soe qalendulace, us nef the ray-flowers, Japa (Osiot EAREN EN of their estates at the end of the 

imis d wingless &¢ penie ly all sterile p . It has its name from the tablet of earthen- 

tan}, ant cing frequently al’ S7 and compressed, and the occiput is creste 3 ware (ostrakon) on which every voter wrote the name of 
k-flower: being saan: they are mo I put is crested. There are P A i 

ihe disk: r 38, all South African; they ^ about 8 spec ich as O. decumanus, the japu of Brazil, the person he desired to ostracize, Ostracisin was prac- 


acles number % the small or middle-s hich ts BER PN la orean 5 tised in some other democratic states of Greece, a3 Argos 
Pas or shrubby Pa Sis of the branches or loose- vann a DE , aoa o. Be areas ne pream ee oret and Megara, but the method of its administration; except 
name is sometimes translated caine & É Plural of DENOMI y Cabanis in 1851. in Athens, remains obscure. Compare petalism. 

0. pesos, a spiny bush, and eee et f: i a EET Ema] Hence—2. Banishment in general; expulsion; 
Je-sunflower (which see, i Y BOs ahs Se i L “are, ration: soci acis is 

lesunllow vated in Europe. Te bon aniei separation: as, social ostracism (banishment 


., of or pertaining to any ostiole: f aaa 
= *y. O0- 5 2 Se NAs : : from good society). 
(os-té-08’tO-mUs), &. [< Gr. ôo- as, the ostiolar filaments of certain lichens; the pupa: ae seta hearta 
óua, mouth.] Having a bony gs/iolar canal or the channel connected with the sida east 


Suffers an ostracism and departs. 
< T Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 
lat), a. ostiolum -atel.] ostracite (os’tra-sit), n < Gr. éarpaxizge, < öc- 
j) z : A : A- . a OGTpAKITNE, Ñ ÜG: 
one, + Ojin, box.) In bot. and zodl., furnished with an ostiole or zpaxov, a shell: ET A fossil oyster 
small orifice. _ y $ or some similar shell; a fossil referred to an old 

ostiole (os’ti-6l), n. [< L. ostiolum, alittle door: genus Ostracites. 

see ostiolum.] A small opening or entrance; ostracize (os‘tra-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. ostra- 
a little ostium. Specifically—(@) In bot., the orificeor cized, ppr. ostracizing. [< be borpaxiferv, ban- 


aperture in the apex of the conceptacles of certain alze, the ish by vote, < dorpaxov, a potsherd or tablet used 
perithecia of many fungi, the ‘anther-cells of certain pha- 


topermit delivery. herogams, etc., through which the spores, pollen-grains, in voting, a tile, an earthen vessel the shell of 

osteotomy (03-t6 - ot’ 6- mi) < Gr. doréov ete., are discharged : same as pore. @) In zoöl., oneof the & mussel, oyster, snail, ete., akin to jatpeov, an 

vine, + -roia Ena te ik J r. gréov, Openings on the under side of the thorax of many heterop- oyster: see oyster.) 1. To exile by ostracism ; 
y T “TOG, S T A v, Pi 


In surg terous insects, through which a fluid of disagreeableodor pani 7 r dreaded f 
he div Nenad hate SUNG; s insects, í anish by popular vote, as persons dreaded tor 
ile division of or incision into a bone. may be discharged. Also spelled osteole. y PoP p 


Ioan f : pe A 4 ee their influence or power were banished by the 
pen (0s't6-9-20'H), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. òc- ostiolum (os-ti’6-lum), 7.5 pl. ostiola (Jä). Ths ancient Ge. See ostracism, 1. Hence — 
m ne, + Coov, animal.] Same as Osteozo- a little door or opening, dim. oF à door ©. To banish from society; put under she bane 
> te opening, orifice: see ostium, ostiary.] Asmall exelude from ublic or private favor. 
Soroan (0s't6-6-26/an), a andn. I, a. Hav- opening; specifically, in zool. and bot., same as A r ENT 
ne bones, as an animal; of or pertainir AA he democrati sips 
al; of or pertaining to ostiole. ‘And all that worth from hence did ostracise, 


ossified jaws. ostioles of bugs. Also spelled osteolar. 
n.; pl. osteothec® ogtiolate (os’t 


ii. A memb ostitic (os-tit’ik), a. [< ostitis + -ic.] Same as Marcell, Lachrymæ Musarum (1650). 
Mit ay ember of the Osteozoa or Osteozo- osteitie. It is a potent support and ally toa brave man standing 
ee ae ostitis (os-ti’tis), . [NL., < Gr. doréov, bone, single, or with a few, for the right, and out-voted and o3- 
iro Hoos tEG-zg-a'ri-i), n. J iti steiti fracized, to know that better men in other parts of ‘ae 
th, aa eo 20-Wri-ti), n. pl. [NL., < + -itis.] Same ‘as osteitis. sae tracted Se ination Ben ie th ae of ae 
è ul) mH. Miln epen dim. of čoov, ani- ostium (0s‘ti-um), 1.5 pl. ostia (4). [L., adoor, corny P nd the next age. a 
in int branch of a aarde s classification, the mouth, entrance; cf. os, mouth. An opening ‘Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 
te Tel into two Sante 8, or the Vertebrata, di- or entrance; & mouth; an 0s. Specifically = (C} Also spelled ostracise. Be: 
“ullantoidian, ibbranches, allantoidian and In kuman anat., either opening, uterine or abdom n 1 Ostraco a (os-tra-kō'dä), n. pl. (NL.,<Gr.co7pa- 
d tw rentiles of m classes mammals, birds, 3. opinn AEDn gones e E TREE the xóðnc, like potsherds (like a shell), ¢ čotparav, a 
S ; ane i F ‘ I 
‘ PA taclians and Ae these subbranches, ON Ee E GT between thedorsal and ventral potsherd, a shell, + eidoc, form.] Same as Os- 
+ wen shes of the second. Also parts of the cerebellar ventricle in some alate We tra copoda. : 
rs beet (Osterery Parker. — Gastric ostium, insponges, themon y ostracode (os’tra-kod), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
štelry; See h ii), n. [< It. osteria, an inn, 2T2dial tube opens into the paragaster. ra O g to the Onteanodae 
Peially in Wah) An inn; a ares ae ostler, ostleress. See hostler, hostleress. p Ty n A member Me the Ostracoda. 
4 dag beter, y ‘ : es- Ostleryt, n. An obsolete form of hostelry. + ostracoderm (0s’tra-k6 -dérm), a. andn. [< Gr. 
3 they say ho 94883 here in my osteria, i Ostmen (ost’men), m. pl. [¢ Dan. ost, east, stracoder™ ‘Saving a bony skin, Canale 
a Patcher (and aries Bo emt mand, men, ly Bese hee fo Sa + dépua, skin.] I. a. Having a bony 
i tmi 7), Fair Maid of the Inn, ii, 2. given to Danish settlers in Ireland. Lord Ly skin like a coat of mail; ostraciont aa a fish; 
a ergy oI0N z Enan elton: < pertaining to the Ostracodermt. so ostraco- 
n e r oaa ngin | Ostracea (os-trā’sē-ä), ”. pl- [NL neut Pi) Termal, ostracodermous. 
M a meh P A Middle En , Volpone, ii. 3. Gr. dorpdxeos, earthen, of clay (said © 7 


i . An ostraciont fish, as a member of the 
cls (0 ral Of Ostiny, glish form of hostess. taken as ‘testaceous,’ < 07 paKoy) a shell, test, m II. n. £ A 
“iayy at i of mussels, tortoises, snails, ete.: see ostracize, pit 
igi ame ag ost Pl. ostiarii (4). [L.: oyster.] The oyster family; the One cutracodermal (os’tra-ko-der’ mall), a. K os. 
3 ary. ostracean (os-tra’sé-an), 4- and n- ostra, Orracodern + al (05 Same as ostracoderm. 
i us to tae (eet of all the Priests, ce-ous + -an-] I, a. Resembling 55 e Ostracodermatat (os’tra 9-der’ma-ti), n. pl. 
i. i, M. Neate, Easton tS. or pertaining to the Ostraced. Also 08 NL., neut. pl. of *ostracodermatus a 
: ostreaceous. z - an oyster. coderm.] Anoldnameo ell-fish, d- 
ane Tr Ted H. n. A nri of the Ostracea; 20 z ingto the testaceous mollusks of modern zoölo-* 
ceel, a sexton, prop. so ostracine arpius), a. [COR CREEN Eira s (os“trą-kĝ-dèr'ma-tus).a. 
gù a door, < iton, prop. ostraceous ah seo Ostracea.) Same as ostracoderma ora e As o mat al 
Usher, ult. < L a taken as ‘testac : ND. fonra tatus: aea A 
- *ostiarium (2), the Ostracid® (os-tras’i-dé); 4- pl. (NL. 6 oe ee Ostracodermi (os’tru-ko-dér’ mi), n. pl. 
st ostiarius, adj 4 Ta aci gS + idee] The oyster family. ee sur aomtracodermus: See mae al 
murch and in the Rom Ostreidle. oa Pi 
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Ostracodermi 


order of plectognath fishes, represented only 
by the ostracionts or trunk-fishes, having the 
body covered with a solid coat of mail, no spi- 
nous dorsal fin, and teeth inthe jaws. It con- 
tains only the family Ostraciontide, thus con- 
trasted with the Sclerodermi and the Gymno- 
dontes, See cut under cow-fish. 
ostracodermous (os’tra-kd-dér’mus), a. [As 
ostracoderm + -ous.] Samo as ostracoderm. 
ostracodous (os’tra-kd-dus), a. [As ostracode 
+ -ous.] Same as ostracode, 
Ostracopoda (os-tra-kop’6-dii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr, éorpaxor, a shell, + rote (xod-) = E. foot.) 
An order of entomostracous crustaceans, re- 
lated to the Cladocera (Daphniacea) and Phyl- 
lopoda. It is characterized by a large, hard, and often 
calcified bivalve shell, or hinged shell-like valves, consist- 
ing of two unequal lateral parts of an unsymmetrical car- 
apace, movably joined together and often peculiarly orna- 
mented; arudimentaryabdomen; avery smallshell-gland; 
the body not ringed, ending ina bifid tail; very few thora- 
cic appendages (generally two or three), not foliaceous, 
but cylindroid, like the legs of higher crustaceans; bran- 
chiw attached to the oral appendages ; eyes, when present, 
median and coalesced or lateral and separate; and anten- 
nulesand antenne large and subserving locomotion. ‘The 
Ostracopoda are mostly minute fresh-water crustaceans, 
swimming very actively by means of their antenne ; some 
carry their eggs about with them like ordinary Crustacea, 
but most attach them to foreign substances, as aquatic 
plants, ‘These crustaceans are common in all geologic 
strata from the earlier Paleozoic formations, and appear 
to have undergone little modification. There are seyeral 
families and a number of genera, such as Cypris and Cy- 
there. Also called Ostracoda and Ostrapoda. See cuts 


under Cypris and Cythereide. 

ostracostean (os-tra-kos’té-an), a. and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to the Ostracostei, or having their 
characters; placoderm. 

II, n. A fish of the group Ostracostei; a pla- 
coderm. 

Ostracostei (os-tra-kos’té-i),.pl. [NL., pl. of 
ostracosteus : see ostracosteous.) A group of ex- 
tinct placoganoid fishes having the head and 

enerally the anterior part of the trunk incased 
in a strong armor composed of many large ga- 
noid plates immovably joined to one another. 
Also called Placodermata. 
ostracosteous (0s-tra-kos’té-us), a. [< NL. os- 
tracosteus, < Gr. dotpaxov, a shell, + daréor, a 
bone.] Covered with shell-like plates of bone; 
ostracostean; placodermatous. 

ostralegus (os-tral’e-gus), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
éorpeov (L. ostrea), an oyster, + Zéyerr, pick out. ] 
An old book-name of the oyster-catcher, now 
called Hematopus ostralegus or ostrilegus. Also 


ostralega. 
Ostrapoda (0s-trap’6-dii), n. pl. Same as Os- 
tracopoda. 


Ostrea (os’tré-ii), n. [NL., < L. ostrea, rarely 
ostreum, < Gr. dorpeov, an oyster: see oyster. ] 
The typical and leading 

enus of the oyster fam- 
ily, Ostreid@, having the 
shell inequilateral and 
inequivalve, with one 
valve flatter than the 
other. There are upward of 

200 species, besides many nat- 
ural and artificial varieties. 
The genus extends back to the 
Carboniferous, and there are 
more species extinct than ex- 
tant. The common edible 
oyster of Europe is 0. edulis; 
that of the Atlantic coast of 
the United States is 0. virgin- 

tea. See also cuts under cibo- 

_ _, rium and integropalliate. 

ostreaceous (0s-tré-a’shius),a. [< NL. *ostrea- 

_ ceus, < L, ostrea, an oyster: see Ostrea.) Same 
as ostracean. : 

This distinction of two interior vehicles or tunicles of the 

soul, besides that outer vestment of the terrestrial body 

EK ed in Plato rò d07peHSes, the crustaceous or ostreaceous 
_ body), is not a mere ent of the latter Platonists since 

Christianity, but a tradition derived down from antiquity. 
: i Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 790. 
ostreiculture (os’tré-i-kul’tar), n. [Irreg. < L. 

trea, oyster, + cultura, culture.] Oyster- 
culture; the artificial breeding and cultivation 
of oysters. Also ostreaculture, 
ostreiculturist (os’tré-i-kul’tur-ist), n. [< os- 
ulture + -ist.] One who cultivates oysters, 
engaged in the industry of propagating 

e Divalves, 

[he theory of hybridation advocated by some ostretcul- 

The American, V. 88, 
tr6’i-dé), n. pl. 


A Jurassic Oyster (Ostrea 
marsht), 


[NL., < Ostrea + 

of monomyarian bivalve mol- 
rs, typified by the genus Ostrea, 
us ts have been assigned. 


stems, a large group in- 
mand eddité open, a very small 
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foot or none, an inequivalve shell, free or adhe: 
eign bodies, resting on one valve, with central | 
ternal ligament, single adductor muscle, and obs 
lial line. Thus it included not only the Ostreide proper, 
but also Anomiid@e, Placunida, Pectinida, Limid. 
Spondylide, (b) Now restricted to oysters which h 
mantle-margin double and finely fringed, nearly equ 
united to one another behind, and the mantle-lol 
ing a complete branchial chamber, ‘he shell is i ; 
being both inequivalve and inequilateral, attach by the 
left valve, and the ligament-cavity is triangular or elon- 
gated. In structure the shell is subnacreous, and lami- 
nated with prismatic cellular substance. Thus limited, the 
Ostreid@ contain only the oysters and closely related bi- 
valves, of which there are many species, extinct and extant, 
Pearl-oysters belong to a different though related family, 
Aviculide, she 
ostreiform (0s’tré-i-form), a. [< L. ostrea, an 
oyster, + forma, form.] Oyster-like; resem- 
bling an oyster in form; ostraceous, 
ostreophagist (os-tré-of’a-jist), n. [< Gr. öv- 
Tpeov, an oyster, + dayeiv, eat, + -ist.] An oys- 
ter-eater; one who or that which eats or feeds 
upon oysters. 
ostrich (os’trich), n. [Formerly also osiridge, 
austridge, estridge; < ME. ostriche, ostryche, 
ostrice, oystriche, < OF. ostruche, ostruce, aus- 
truche, F. autruche = Pr. estruz = Sp. avestruz 
= Pg. abestruz, < LL. avis struthio(n-), also sim- 
ply struthio(n-) (the native word avis, bird, be- 
ing added to the foreign name of the bird), < 
Gr. orpovbiwv, an ostrich, earlier orpovðĝoráun?oç 
© L. struthiocamelus for struthio camelus oy 
*struthocamelus), an ostrich, lit. ‘camel-bird,’ 
so called with ref. to its long neck, < ozpowldc, a 
bird, esp. a sparrow; ef. 6 uéyaç ozpovlléc, lit. ‘the 
great bird,’ orpovðóç karáyaroç, ‘ ground-bird,’ 
orpovdéc yepoatoc, ‘land-bird,’ cTpovlóç Aıßvróç, 
‘Libyan bird,’ orpovidc ’Apa ioc, ‘Arabian bird,’ 
or simply ozpovdéc, all applied to the ostrich. 
From the LL. struthio are also AS. strūla = 
OHG. MHG. striiz, G. strausz; also, after MHG., 
MLG. strūs = D. struis = Sw. struts = Dan. 
struds; also It. struzzo, dim. struzzolo, = OF. 
strucion (> ML. reflex strucio(n-) and ME. stru- 
cioun), ostrich.) A very large ratite bird of the 
genus Struthio. The true or African ostrich (S. came 


A Male Ostrich (Struthio camelus). 


lus) inhabits the sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, and 
is the largest of all existing birds, attaining a height of 
from 6 to 8 feet. The head and neck are nearly naked, 
and the quill-feathers of the wings and tail haye their barbs 
wholly disconnected. It is chiefly for these plumes, which 
are highly esteemed as articles of dress and decoration, that 
tho bird is hunted and also reared in domestication. The 
legs are extremely strong, the thighs are naked, and the 
i are covered with scales, There are only two toes, the 
first and second being wanting. The pubic bones are 
united —a conformation occurring in no other bird. The 
wings are of small size and incapable of being used as 
organs of flight; the birds can run with extraordinary 
speed, distancing the fleetest horse. The food consists of 
ep grain, and other substances of a vegetable nature. 
striches are polygamous, every male consorting with sev- 
eral females, and they generally keep together in larger or 
Smaller flocks. ‘he eggs are of great size, averaging three 
pounds each in weight, and several hens often lay in the 
same nest, which is merely a hole scraped inthe sand. The 
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©. 


Same as Ostreida, 
form of ostrih, 

IK L. sti, 
+ fore =f. 


Last Goth. 
Ostrogothic (os-trd-goth’ik), a. [< Ostrogoth+ 
-ic.] Of or relating to the Ostrogoths. 
ostryt, n. Same as kostry. aa 
Ostrya (os’tri-i), n. [NL. (Sco oli, 1772), 

Gr. òcrpta, also òcTpic, some tree wit tarim 
ef. öorpakov, a shell.] A genus of ae vi 
trees, the hop-hornbeams, of the order (pit 
feræ,or oak family, andthe tribe ( oen aa 
by the cone-like fruit of flattish-in at T ia 
branaccous bracts inclosing small Br eo 
nuts. ‘There are G species, nae m aie ins 
ped ber a toate Jeaves and small catkins wR? 


Os: 
hornbeam C 
Branches of HOP nore nce 


2, fema 


ot: 
pular brac ood, 9 
floral envelops 1 jornbea tr iB 


x, male, and 


tube with the ovary op the ty! 
20 genera, OS 

: yet Aa 
Osyris (ee 'öoupie, ap 
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Oaa shrubs, Z ae sue. Ce ie = Sp. Pg. It. -ola, < L. -ota, -oteg 
genu! re f the tribe Os Lee, ar. -wryc, a patrial suffix.) A suffix, of Greek 
rat, type o ves, distinct anther- o n, indicating country or nativity. fee 
i leav? Tiæcious flowe cwrs in Cypriote, Candioté, E y. It oc- 


diæe 3 
f southern Europe, Al- It occurs also as -of 
? iall ilowersand round- 
1 ant, 0. alba, on 


seed “pirote, Swliote, cte. 
» 48 In Cypriot, Epirot, ete., 


ecte othelcosis (6-thel-k6'sis), m, [NL < Gr, oi 
hy leaves. O. (W7-), ear, T é/Kworc, ulceration, ¢ é/xor, a wor a 
1, cte, 0. com- ulcer: see ulcer.] Ulee 7 ca wound, 


ea Gs ration of the ear, 
uable tan fo othematoma, othematoma (9-thé-ma-td/ mit 
P n. [NL.,< Gr. ob¢ (ùr-), ear, + NL NEMA 
see hematoma.] Effusion of blood beneath the 
perichondrium of the pinna of the ear, Also 
called hematoma auris, and, from its frec dae 
in the insane, insane car. ea 
otheoscope (6’thé-d-sk6p), n. LS Gr, Atv, push 
. sh, 


thrust, + cxoreiv, view.) Anji 
GkOTELV, «| An instrument aki 
to the radiometer. ran 


7 see -6 d 
to -et. It occurs in bal- 
a Jt is not felt as an Eng- 


old Testament. 
a and n.. [S Gr. ora- 
st), < @TaKovoTEty, 


ation of 
gs‘tik), 


-ti ‘c0 OLUCU B 1 ep! 

tener Nari hear, > axovarixéc, es a er), a. and pron. [< ME. other, < 

re), CTs ies Be acoustic.) Ta. As- “ OS a (in inflexion often syncopated 6thr-) 
aring: pea: as, an otacoustic = O8S.0thar, Odhar, dher, ddhar,anday OF ries. 


0 ig 
i) sense of he 


other, oder, or, also ander =MD.D.and MLG 
nt to facilitate hearing; 


LG. ander = OHG. andar, ander, MHG. G., ander 


| instrumen not asel one Sw. annan= Dan.anden=Goth. 

eially, 2” ae ha bony tube, whicl Mi jae BOs: second, different, = L. alter (for 

spec ane ipplied with A ekward Ae ti anter ‘— assimilated to alius, other: see else) 

racy iat so iret sound that comes (> It. altro = Sp. otro = Pg. outro = Pr. alte 
3 


aril arr most distant Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i. 5. autre = OF. altre, autre, F. autre), other, = 
ntl [NL.: see OBulg. vittorti = Bohem. úterý = Pol. wtory = 

Russ. vtorno-, second, = Lith. antras = Lett. 
trs = OPruss. antar Skt. antara, anyatara 
other; with compar. suffix -ther = L. -ter = Gr. 


a-ta-ks’ti-kon), n. 
game as otacoustic. 


id try > USC > Ota- 
conte! did try the use of the 
Here t ma enon rlass bottle broke at the 
x i wa ag 


and there I did plain- .7epoç, etc., from a bi RENA 3 > 
witieon Which neck to my and there ie aE mes < ePOS ete., a base seen in OBulg. onŭ = 
oq, putting, pares of the boatsin the Thames ‘ ji ; ulg 
veth dancing of the oars without it, I could not Serv. Bohem. Pol. on = Russ. oni, he, that, 
FF grandel gallery WIRCON Pepys, Diary, UT. 415. = Skt. ihe) that.] I, a. 1. Second: as, 
b sast do. AS ae aver er day: every Meta 
in the leas Lb. otacustes, < Gr. draxovoric, every other day; every other week. 


A scout; a Nece, Ihave so grete a pyne 
at everych other day I faste, 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1166. 
Ac specialliche and propreliche of the rote of auarice 
cuothoutr smaleroten. Thet byeth wel great dyad- 
liche zennes s]. The uerste is gauelinge [usury]. The 
other thyefthe [theft]. ° The thridde roberye. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E, T. S.), p. 34. 
In particular—(a) Second of two: hence with singular 
substantives only, and regularly preceded by the. The an- 
tecedent correlative to the other is one or the one. In these 
combinations a po: ve pronoun may take the place of 
ike. Also used absolutely without repetition of the noun 
referred to. 
Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Mat. v. 39. 
What next I bring shall please thee, be assured, 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire. jee, 
Milton, P. L., viii. 450. 
My other dearer life in life. 
Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 
When the Christians in Alhama beheld their enemies 
retreating on one side, and their friends advancing on the 
other, they uttered shouts of joy and hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing. Irving, Granada, p. 56. 
The matter of the Declaration of Indulgence exasperated 
one half of [the king’s] subjects, and the manner the other 
half. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


(bt) Second of a pair; hence, left (as opposed to right). 
Him behynd a wicked Hag did stalke, 


In ragged robes and filthy disaray; | 
Her other leg was lame, that she no te walke, 


: seo otacoustic.] 


ia, CAT- 


ain in 


the ear; earache. 
otalgic (ö-tal’jik), @ and n. 
] a. Pertaining to earache. 
TI, m A remedy for earache. 

otaley (6-tal’ji), n. Same as otalgia. 

Otaria (6-ta’ri-ii), n. AS Gr. arapéc, large- 
i eared, Cole (ùr-), ear: see eart.] The typical 
genusof Otariide. See cut under otary. Peron, 

1807. 

Otariide (ot-a-ri’i-d6), n. pl. [NL., < Otaria + 
-ide.] A family of marine pinniped carnivorous 
mammals, of the order Fere and the suborder 
Pinnipedia, typified by the genus Otaria; the 
Glaries oreared seals, ‘They have small but evident 
eternal ears, The fore and hind limbs are of proportion- 
ile lengths, and the latter are flexible forward. The di- 
ee fore flippers are clawless and rapidly graduated 
read those of the hind flippers are of equal lengths 
ee with long flaps of skin, and the second, third, 
me tien bear claws, ‘Ihe incisors are 6 above and 4 be- 
taoli, omer notched, The skull has strong salient 
phenol distinct from the auditory bulla, ali- 

canals, and postorbital processes. Otaries are 


sand on most 8€a-con i ing 
they coasts and islands, except S! i 
pe North Atlantic, There are si f ERNS haemo 


[< otalg-ia + -ic.] 


a-bears, and mo: ; 
i ik st of them furnish valuable 
inus ursinus, the ish valuable 


s sea-bear of the North Pa- 
Cat under aay material for sealskin garments. See 


ANS (6-td-ri 
+ ine.) Ritari [NL., < Otaria 
Otating (ot’a ted as a subfamily. 
ertaining or relating to 


Ale. Calor); 
ls other side of the street. 


place where stood an old Monument hard by the 
way-side. 
aries o; atin), a. 
als: distinguished from pho- sion of the beauteous bounders of the other sex. 


oN; Panty 
oi Pl. otaries (riz). [< NL. Why do you mock God so often, and 
; to repent, and yet are every y 
other? 


these, that or those): wi 
with than or but following, exp? 
stood. 


For alle other Naciouns, thei se; Staten! 


Other tales they had, as th: 
breathing beast. 


Come on, my noble Hearts, this i Mak 
for sand they Mate think there is any other are 


Purchas, 
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to theire vndirstondinge, and he seid 


NINA, as 7 several good genera besides i 
Ukin ee Eumetopias, Arctocephal us, and Cal- But on a staffe her feeble steps did PARo TRA 
kolica and ge ral species are known as sea-elephants, Spenter ee 


(c) Second of two opposites; opposite; contrary: 28, the 


On the other side of this plain, the Pilgrims ane D 


Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 170. 
i 5 dancers} 

Let us be thankful that those old apes {male 
have almost vanished off the stage, and left it in posses- 


ttarigig aro rosmarine or i; ; E 
pai Vrcoidy. a 7 oF trichechine. (a) Second in order of thought, though first or previous 
ii Da oh at dn. [< Otaria, otary, (OSecone fact ; hence, next preceding, or (taken substan- 
trite relate es ving Characteristics of tively) that which immediately precede tae 
h AN Ə aries. i i very EEE. 
Stary (CH si or eared seal. He put it by thrice, every time sonak, J. C., i. 2.230. 


retend every year 
vear as bad, if not worse than 
Stillingjleet, Sermons, Il. iii. 


Additi ; further; ce, besides this (or 
2. Additional; further Ai sy out a clause 
essed or under- 


yn, ben but blynde in 
conynge aod ee 2 Co Endeville, Travels, p. 219. 
at Minerua killed therea fire 


s is the Mine we come 


charity of this words Sentimental Journey, The Monk. 
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other 
Art no other sanction needa 
Than beanty for its own fair zake, 
Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 


3. Different from this (the person or thing in 
view or under cons 

belonging to a ela 
9 + oY apart and distinct in identity or charac- 
ter from (that which has been mentioned or is 
implied); hot the same: used with or without a 
defin 
some, cte.) preceding, and often followed (as a 
comparative) by a clause with than: frequently 
used also as correlative è 
ceding: 


leration or just specified); 
category, or sort outside 


itive or indefinite word (the, that, an, any, 


to this, ORE, OF SOME pre- 
as, he was occupied with other reflec- 


tions; this man I know, the other man L never 
Saw before; s 

seck fame, 
words were 
another (a u 
(thet) other as thetother (whence tether). 


; some men seck wealth, other men 

When preceded by an, the, or that, the two 
formerly often written together— an other as 
sage now invariable), the other as thother, that 


“Tharh me men gon,” than spak that othir syde, 
Unto the mortal strokis of the spere,” 


Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 134. 
ed yef he wolde declare eny othir wise 


Than Arthur 


Merlin (E. 
Let one eye his watches keep, 
Whilst the Cother eye doth sleep. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, it, 1. 
Fast we found, fast ahut, 
The dismal gates, and barricadved strong ; 
But, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise other than the sound of dance or song ; 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 243. 
_ I would not have him in one fot or tittle other than he 
18. Lamb, My Relations. 
The English Constitution was not, indeed, without a 
popular clement, but other elements generally predomi- 
nated, Macaulay, William Pitt. 
Bethink ye, Gods, is there no other way? 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
On this theme Klesmer’s eloquence, gesticulatory and 
other, went on for a little while. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 
Because we cannot explain how we know that which is 
other than ourselves, shall we deny that we do know things 
and being ether than ourselves? 
Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 103. 
Every other, each alternate.—One or other. See one. 
—The other day. See day!.—The other world, the 
world of the dead; the world to come. 
She’s dead; and what her entertainment may be 
In the other world without me is uncertain. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry aud Theodoret, iv. 2 
To have other fish to fry. See fishi. E 
II. pron. 1. The second of two reciprocally, 
either of the two being cônsidered subject or 
object in turn: as, cach and other; either and 
other; the one and the other. See each. 
And ayther hateth other in alle manere werkes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 223. 
Ech of hem at otheres sinne lough. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, L 14. 
Eke whit by blak, eke shame by worthynes, 
Eche, set by other, more for other semeth. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 643. 


Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worm?, 
That sting each other here in the dust. 


T. 8.), iii. 417. 


Tennyson, Maud, xxiii. 
2, An additional person or thing: in construc- 


tions as in def. 3. 


g i n t with these other. 

That he myght be in erthe co pom ie ne 
8. A different person or thing from the one in 
view or under consideration or just specified: 
in the same constructions as the adjective, the 
difference being in the fact that with the ad- 
jective a noun is always expressed or obviously 
implied in the context. As a pronoun other takes a 
ural, which is properly (as with the pronouns any, some, 
etc.) the same in form as the singular; but a plural in -s, 


after the analogy of nouns, namely others, is now the 
form. 
And euer whyl that oon hir sorwe tolde, 
That other weep as she to water wolde. 


ignorant and foolish, and leave their riches for other. 


of the one as of the other. 


Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 5. 


of oth- 
dreads and would blush at the reflection of his 


Nor can he fear so much the offence and re 


as he t 
oon severe and modest as upon himselfe. 


to the edifice or to the revenue of the Colledge [H 
there were other 


i in Howell's Letters, ii. 61. ruin 
Raleigh, quoted in - 61. ean 
i is nothing now left in it rather, Chris i 
But, for other Badings, TF ppp to Jerusorem, p. 19- ante otera yet doniet fpe age racla; miera 
except a Church. RA others ; 
Heaven be their resource who have no other but ane aa 


Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 495. 
Wise men also die, and perish together, as well as the 


Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xlix. 10. 
For his part, he excused himself to be innocent as well 


ilton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


Pilgrimage, p. 324 4nd while these made their liberal contributions, either 


that enriched its library by presenting © 
choice books with ser instruments thereunto. 


= ig 


y 


= 


SR 


other 
Of all others, apart from, distinguished from, or to thi 
exclusion of, all that remain. 
Tnéolence is the crime ef all others which every man i 
apt to rail at. 
other! (uri‘ér), adv. 
aj Otherwise. 
Whan he wiste it may noon ether be, 
He paciently took his adversitee. 


[< ME, other; < other1 


No doubt he’s noble; 
He had a black mouth that said other of him. 


owther; a var. of either, q. v.] Same as either. 


Chaucer. 
If thaire men on owthir side 
Come forto help tham in that tide, 
Thay suld be cut for thaire iornay, 
Thaire armes and thaire legges oway. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 125. 
Bote the bark of that on semede dimmore 
Then outher of the other two, 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), 1. 184. 


other*t, conj. 


orl.) Same as either and ort. 


Ne hadde god suffred of som other than hym-selue, 
He hadde nat wist wyterly whether deth wer soure other 
sweyte, Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 219. 
If thu were aliue, 
With swerd other with kniue, 
We scholden alle deie 
And thi fader deth abeie. 
King Horn (E. E. T. S.), 1. 110. 


Comaunded hem to bringe hym a-gein other be force, or 
be otherwise. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 522. 
othergatest (urH’ér-gats), adv. [< other] + 
gate”. Cf. another-gates.] In other ways; other- 
wise. 
If he had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 
othergates than he did. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 198. 
othergatest (uru'ėr-gāts), a. [See othergates, 
adv., and another-gates.] Different; of another 
sort or kind; other. 
If you were in my mistress’s chamber, you should find 


othergates privy signs of love hanging out there. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 1. 


All which are the great works of true, able, and authori- 
tative Ministers, requiring ofhergates workmen than are 
(now) in many places much in fashion among common 


people. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 19. (Davies.) 


otherguess (urH’ér-ges), a. A corruption of 
othergates. Compare another-quess. 
If your kinsman, Lieutenant Bowling, had been here, 


we should have had othér-guess work. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxxii. 


This world contains otherguess sorrows than yours. 
C. Reade. 


otherguise (uPH’ér-giz), a. [A further corrup- 
tion of otherguess, simulating guise. Cf. an- 
other-guise.] Same as otherguess. Ash. 
otherlyt, adv. [ME. (compar. otherloker); < other 
+ -ly?.] Otherwise. 
And gif he other-loker doth, be in the kynges mercy, as 
many tyme as the baylyues hem mowe of take. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 5.), p. 355. 
otherness (uTH'ċr-nes), n. [< other] + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being other; alterity. 

A sublime aspiration after the otherness of things is sub- 
limely irrational. To know things as they are to us is 
all we need to know, all that is possible to be known. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 26. 
Nor is nature to be confounded with created substance, 
with matter as it exists in space and time; it is pure 
ou being, the mere otherness, alteritas, of God—his 


ow, desire, want, or desiderium sui, as it is called by 
ystical writers. Adamson, Encyc. Brit., UI. 174. 


ersomet, pron. [ME. othersome, prop. other 
ne, some (one) other, or some others: see 
1 and some, a.) Some other or others. 


e blasfemede hym and saide, fy one hym that dis- 
; and othersome saide, othire mene saved he, bot 
e he may nott helpe. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 183. (Halliwell) 
were at that time manie noblemen in England 
ies and daughters the king hadde oppressed; 
othersome whom with extreme exactions he had 
into great pouertio ; and othersome whose parents 
ds the king hadde banished. f 
Stow, K. John, an. 1212. 


these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asun- 


nd set together againe, . . . Other some cannot be 
1 insunder, Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 54. 


\ 
ward, otherwards (u?H’ér-wiird,-wiirdz), 
-ward, -wards.) In another . 


le. 
[< ME. other- 


waz), adv. 


that parlement, 
otherwates he ment. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 4. 


Steele, Spectator, No, 294. 


Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, l. 839. 


Shak., Hen. VIIL, i. 8. 58. 
other?tł (uri’ér), a. and pron. [ME.,also outher, 


[ME., also outher, ete. ; a var, of 
either, and the fuller form of or!: see either and 
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e The Captain told them, that for his own part he durst 
there live with fewer men than they were; yet. . . they 
s were othervays minded. « S 3 
i Good News from New England, in Appendix to 
(New England’s Memorial, p. 373. 
’ It appeared she was otherways furnished befor she 


B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
This gentleman 


would none. 


Liv, 
Is well resoly’d now. 
Guar. I was never otherways. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, iv. 2. 
otherwhere (ufH’ér-hwir), adv. In some other 
place; elsewhere. 
Where were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, 
Others in Thebes, and others other-where. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 53. 
The first equiuocation we reade of, otherwhere plainly 
tearmed a lye. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25 
The question therefore is whether we be now to seek 
for any revealed law of God otherwhere than only in the 
sacred Scripture, Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 13. 
The main body of this truth I have otherwhere repre- 
sented. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 905, 
One hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
otherwhile (ufH’ér-hwil), adv. [< ME. other- 
whyle, otherquyle ; Cother1 + while.] 1. At other 
times; formerly; erst. 
Bothe wyth bulleg & bereg, & boreg otherquyle, 
& etayneg, that hym a-nelede, of the hege felle. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 72¢ 
Sometimes he was taken forth . . . to be set in the pil- 
lory, otherwhile in the stocks. 
Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich. TII., iii. 
But the Gods went not now, as otherwhile, 


Into the tilt-yard where the Heroes fought. 
JM. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


2. Sometimes; atone time. . . at another time. 

otherwhiles (uzH’'ėr-hwilz), adv. [< ME. other- 
whyles; adv. gen. of otherwhile.] Same as other- 
while. 

Thursdaye we hadde otherwhyles calmes and otherwhyles 
metely good wynde. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 72. 

Otherwhiles the famish’d English, like pale ghosts, . . . 

Faintly beseige us. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 7. 

otherwise (ufH’ér-wiz), adv. [< ME. otherwise, 
otherwyse; short for in other wise: see other 
and wise?.] 1, In a different manner or way; 
differently. 

Ne thei don to no man other wise than thei wolde that 
other men diden to hem; and in this poynt tliei fulletillen 
the 10 Commandementes of God; and thei zive no charge 
of Aveer ne of Ricchesse. Mandeville, Travels, p. 2 

Candy is called otherwyse Crete. There be ryght euyll 
people. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 

When I seriously salute thee, I begin my Letter with one 
God; when otherwise, with many. Howell, Letters, ii. 11. 

Walpole governed by corruption because, in his time, 
it was impossible to govern otherwise. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

The stones composing a house cannot be otherwise used 


until the house has been pulled down. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 444. 
2. By other means; from other causes; on other 
terms. 

Well ought ye be reson a grete mater to bringe to ende 
be so that ye be of oon acorde, and of oon will, ffor other- 
wise may ye not spede. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 581. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempt of Lisbon, and re- 
turned with the loss, by sickness and otherwise, of 8000 
men. Raleigh. 

By negotiation and otherwise he secured the alliance and 


theinterests of the various Italian governments on his side. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 15. 


3. In other respects; under other circum- 
stances; in a different case. 


It is said truly that the best men otherwise are not always 
the best in regard of society. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
Such stories, which... are . . . consigned by the re- 
port of persons otherwise pious and prudent. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 371. 
The feebleness of age in a man of this turn has some- 
thing which should be treated with respect even in a man 
no otherwise venerable. Steele, Spectator, No. 386. 


If the lighthouse-keeper happens to have plenty of oil, 
and is not out shooting or fishing, he lights his lamp: 
otherwise, he omits to perform this rather important part 
of his duties. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. v. 


Or otherwise, in law, when used as a general phrase fol- 
lowing an enumeration of particulars, is commonly inter- 
preted in a restricted sense, as referring to such other 
matters as are kindred to the classes before mentioned.— 
Rather . . . than otherwise, rather one thing than an- 
other and contrary thing; rather than not. 


A born and bred lady as keeper of the place would be 
rather a catch than otherwise. Dickens, Hard Times, i. 16. 
Not that he cared about P. being snubbed— that he 

rather enjoyed than otherwise. 
R. B. Kimball, Was he Successful?, iv- 


other + ways, after other- otherwise (urH’ér-wiz), conj. [< otherwise, ađv.] 


1. Else; but for the reason indicated. 


_I have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath stolen, 
he had been executed, 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 34. 
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rise an ill Ang 


Pureya E 


oth i è 

awise (urn 'erwiz “7 Role t 
otherwise in predic 2), a, 1 
ent kind or charactg i 


She’s otherwis, 
= I lodge my wift l 
€ prayed God af 
the Lord spared hispo give hi 
N. Morton, Neu 
other-world (urH’é 
see x : 
enhe ne Me veining te et tony, 
Lee es o O 
tramundane; ean ober ra hn 
ia future life, ae 
ot] erworldliness (wry yyy, x 
I te character of being oth ein 
lon to actin this life wit] Sona 
or future world aera 


$ Tefere 

és . eterenco 
hope of heaven, meuet of lie om 
And yet not relig 


ibe anea gion conceive 
vate conscience, not the Ha ved as qi 1 affair 
pearl of great price, not marning an r 
otherworldlines Te 

and the det 


2. Reference to or insiste 
tence of another world . 
ideality ; spirituality; 
visionary. í 


Its [the church’s) other-wori 3, V 
A er-worldlines vh 
ideal before men’s eyes, } dt isad 
id 8 8, ha J 7 
E EE y he disadya 


ile upholding y 


ta 
G. H. Lewes, Hist Ph Of discrej. 


otherworldly (urH’ėr-wèrld’li), q 
in this life by motives relating to the conse 
ation of existence in another and better we i 

But ou 
al 


hilos, 1, 


J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 44 
Othman (oth’man),a.andn. [< Turk, Otman: 
see Otlomanl, Osmanli.] Same as Ottomanl, 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host. | 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Spanish Jew’s Second Te 
Othmanee (oth’man-6), a. T< Turk. Othmani: 
see Oltomanl.] Ottoman; Turkish. 
Syrian apples, Othmanee quinces. 
4 rp. Aldrich, When the Sultan goes to Ispala 
Othniide (oth-ni‘i-dé), n. pl. [NLs Othnins + 
-ide.] of heteromerous Coleoptera 


rior coxe 


ne [NL., < Gr. omi 


foreign.] The typical genus of Oih- 


4 s, 1737), 
(NL. (Linneus, i 
a a Syrian composi 
a, & DY i order Con 


of the l 


plant.] : 
posite and t a 
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species, natives of South AMICA yy flowers an a 
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: i ji 
or radical leaves, either und y poio gives 
fleshy. a few d 


Their similarity to S 
f (African) ragwort. © 
i eeu, a trailing Bie Db 
bright-yellow flowers, Sul 
etc. s he 
otiationt (6-si 
tio(n-), < otiarh, 
otium, ease: 
Or as I haue obse. 
Courts of Italie to seem, a mt mis hi 
cupied, & entend to noth 
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and do busily negotii nham, wou 
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acoustic.— Otic (or peri 
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Prane, or skull of the e gnding tothgi 
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f the ternumber, ete perl nder ait 
c satis S f 
to 4 uona perio erotic bonvitive 


these words, for 
fod Esoz.— Otic CAPSTr. early OE 


ee 


a thosh pons 2 ae 
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otic) the carti esced, ae 


Ce cois + ide] Same 
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stiles n} 


jel a X f otis. i 
ogedi" piwal of tide an 4 -al.] Of or 


Eog te ra t story orgi 
ii h dia aor the auditory organ 
gtit T oti YA 
a | to an NL., < Otis (Otid-) + 


enus 
Si pi te id p or 
ydicnemid®. 

Oilo exhibit som 
rajlinaceous birds. 


, and retic 


e analogy 
The cur- 


r at, 
‘a of the Old World, and 
«of distribution into 
about 35 species, 

from that of a 
drun with great 
el H; See bustard. 
tothe 


[NL., < Olis (Otid-) 
subfamily of some 


nthe 
oti din), m, ple 
amily of Olidi- 


ards as & ; 
t fh mily, 0” 85 the only sub 
A . 

A Of or pertaining to the 


[NL., < Gr 


: read i-laps); n. 


idi hi 3 Otis) -+ oap, a 
tidiphaps. Aof pustard (see Otis) Toon 
OEN G ma i remarkable genus of Papuan 
wild pigeon ly pelonging to the ( olumbidw, 
per ated to tho ground-pigeons o! the 

at not TC “yg are 2 fi sual 

U Goura. The tal feat iers ae he pumas 
Famber, and th RNN neck. They are of larg 3 


her, al @ e 
sih neti sheen on ti he woods, and feed on fruits. 
; pl. otidia (i). (NL., 

Gr. ot dim. suffix -/diov.] The 
an ear of a mollusk; the form of otocyst 
S ditoy organ which occurs m the Vol- 


Q, nobilis 
ei (05, ear, + 


tind (-tin'i-de), n. pl. [NL.,< Olina (the 
typical genus) + -ide.] A small family of 
aquatic pulmonate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Olina; the ear-snails. They are of small size, 
with very short tentacles, foot grooved for looping, and 
poath vertically cleft; they live on rocks of the sea-shore. 
Sometimes called diarf-cars. 
Otion (6'ti-on), n. [NL., < Gr. rio, a little ear, 
mear a kind of shell-fish, dim. of ove (ùT-), ear: 
se car.) 1, A genus of thoracie cirripeds 
crbarnacles; a synonym of Conchoderma.—2. 
[lc] A barnacle of this genus. 
Wealso find otions attached to their surface. 
Cuvier, Règne Anim. (trans, 1849), p. 356. 


Otorhynchides (6'ti-d-ring’ki-aé 
\ i-d-ring’ki-d6), n. pl. [NL. 
Beata 1840), < Otiorhynchus + -ide.] An 
eaan family of rhynchophorous Coleop- 
Pee beatles, typified by the genus 
ENa The elytra have a strong fold on the 
trully dilated, le pygidium is divided, the tarsi are 
abarendeclan brushy underneath, and the mandi- 
ition tron uous piece which falls off after the trans- 
i ith eae imago, leaving a scar. It a 
pa Dread group, containing many noxious 
satus, the imbricated snout- 
o RE rose-beetle. (See 
| Aari | the tropical species are 
lanvad beeta, 2S Entinus imperialis. Sce cut under 
mchina (5rti-gai 
0 -X TA 
M pis A ne a E ne), n. pl. [NL., 
88 8 subfamily Le The Otiorhynchide 


ate subfamily ot 0 Curculionide.—2. A 


pPieærus,) M 


tiorhynchide, c i 
ore t ynchidæ, contain- 
chin gee forms of that family. INE 
th R ‘Yuchine (ia under Epicerus. 
ten, Oiontynehing, or ay SR Fertiimiog 
thy ng their charac- 
Ma, RES (5ti-5 ri 
ya oting’ kus), j 7 s 
a) Ret dim. we ENE. sa 
amily p 82s of Ds eed kule 
teal side i Oforhynchide Ware ess typical 
ti, the a, ehCCS entival oe? having the meta- 
Suture cry 2trely co z 
e teratey neealed by the ely- 
, ane the hind tibiæ 
here are nearly 500 
c. The five which oc- 
to that continent and 
+ [= OF. oci 


S It. oz 


` 0S, ocieus, oti 
ioso, ¢ ? tS, oticus 


GOH Osis, hav- 

otvwm, leisure 

cae ease: see case. Cf. 

Rae 8 at rest or ease: not 
> Mactive: idle, ” 


d otioge 

€ or in Preme deity ji iji 

E. R. ypastion in the pat au 
» Prim, Culture, IL. 211. 


ii 3 3 Atheneum, No. 3004, p 
otiosity (0-shi-os ti), n. [= OF ociosi 
otiosite = Sp. ociosidad = Pe ide =e 


ic otitis (6-ti'tis), n. 
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2. Made, done, or performed in a 
half-heartedway; perfunctory if 
less; hence, ineffective; 
pose. 


leisurely 
ory; negligent; oe 
vain; futile; to no pur- 


mmon 
prig 


AANA $ . ociosidade = 
priorita ; as otiose + -ity.] 1. The re ae 
ity of being otiose or avi othi Pe 

g se or of having nothing to do; 


ease; reliet from labor; idleness, ieee 
Joseph Sedley then led a lif. ienifie fae ovography ( 
as became a person of his E ee oioity, such + -ypagia, « 
Thackeray, Vanity Fa anatomy of th 
å ; Y, Vanity Fair, 1x. . 
2. Perfunctoriness; easy negligence; careless- Otogyps (6’t6-jips), n. [NL., < Gr. ole (ir-), 


ness; ineffectiveness; futility 
è zri “a 
otis (0’tis), n.; pl. otides (0’ti-déz). [NL.,<L 
otis, < Gr. oric, a kind of bustard with long ear- 
feathers, < ob¢ (wr-), ear: seecarl.] 1. The ear 
of a vessel, often ornamental. Compare ansa 
—2. [cap.] In ornith., the leading genus of Oti- 
did, or bustards. It was formerly coextensive witl 
the family, but is now restricted to such species as the at 
wd, Otis tarda, See cut under bustard. ss 
[NL., < Gr. ob¢ (ùr: 
it _ [NL., . obç (W7-), ear, + 
-ilis.] Inflammation of the Ok ees 
inflammation of the external ear.— Otitis interna, Re 
, in- 


flammation of the internal ear.— Otiti TASA 
i f i ae, AS am- 
mation of the middle ear, or tympanum. media, inflam 


oto (6’to), n. [Central Amer.] The plant Colo- 
casia antiquorum. 

otoha-butter (6-to’bii-but“ér), n. A fatty sub- 
stance said to be obtained from the fruit of 


Myristica Otoba. Tt is nearly colorless, and smells 
like nutmegs when fresh, Dut has a disagreeable odor in 
the melted state. 


otoconia, n. Plural of ofoconium. 

otoconial (6-t6-k0’ni-al), a. [L NL. otoconium 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or consisting of an oto- 
conium or otoconia: as, otoconial particles. 

otoconite (6-tok’d-nit), n. [< NL. otoconium 
+ -ite2.) An otoconium; a small otolith or cal- 
careous concretion of the labyrinth of the ear. 
=Syn. See otolith. 

otoconium (6-t6-k6’ni-um), n. ; pl. otoconia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. of¢ (Gr-), ear, + xévec, dust.] One 


membranous labyrinth: used practically only 
in the plural.=syn._ See otolith. 

Otocorys (6-tok’6-ris), n. 
ear, + Kópve, a 
the horned larks: a synonym of Eremophila. 
The name is regularly used by those who hold that Ere- 
mophila in ornithology is untenable because of the prior 
Eremophilus in ichthyology. Also, improperly, Otocoris. 
See cut under Eremophila. 

otocrane (6’to-kran), n. [< Gr. ot¢ (or-), ear, 
+ Kpaviov, skull.] The bony structure of the 
middle and inner ear of a vertebrate, contain- 
ing the essential parts of the organ of hear- 
ing. It consists of the otic or periotic bones more or less 
completely coalesced into a single petrosal or petromas- 
toid bone. In man the otocrane is the petromastoid, con- 
sisting of the petrous and mastoid parts of the temporal 
bone fused together. Also otocranium. See cuts under 
periotic and tympanic. s 

otocrania, n. Plural of otocranium. 

otocranial (6-td-kra’ni-al), 4. [< otocrane + 
-ial.] Of or pertaining to the otocrane; otocran- 
ic; otic or periotic, as a bone or set of bones. 

otocranic (0-td-kran’ik), 4. [< otocrane + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the otocrane: as, otocranic 
elements. Coues. : DE 

otocranium (6-t6-kra‘ni-um), n.; pl. otocrana 
(-ä). [NL.: see otocrane.] $ Same as ofocrane. 

Otocyon (6-tos’i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. otc rh 
ear, + kton, dog, = E. hound.) 1. A remarka ule 
genus of African foxes of the alopecoid aa 
pine series of the family Canide, typical of the 
subfamily Otocyon They have 46 or 48 pen 
(more than any other known heterodont mammal); € 
nial characters as in Fennecus, but the hi 
the lower jaw with a peculiarly expansive 
tory bull and ears very large: verteb. 

4, asis usual in Canidæ. 


and toes 5- a 
FOS of South Africa. 


species, 0. megalotis, 
onym. 


2. [l.¢.] Any animal of this genus; à mega- 


lote. i §-tol’o-jist), n. [< otolog-y + ist] = 
A ag ye ange _ pl. [NL., < otologist (0-tol ods Ae Paes 
Orocyonin Ce e - lania Tep- One who is oe otology, eepe ahy in its 
ocyon + -~ine. Otocyon, Also called medical and surgica aspe ¢ ee es 
resented by the genus otology (tol O-ji), n. E T. ove (WT-), 
Megalotine. Of or pertaining + -hoyla, < 2éye0", speak: see -0 r 


otocyonine (6-t0-si’-nin), 4- 
to the Otocyonine. were 
otocyst (6’td-sist), 1 [< Gr. a C= 
riore, bladder (cyst): 58° cyst. ; 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 


ss 


auditory vesicle: 
tains the es 
especially, f 
some of the 
liths, and subse 
tion, 
of marginal 

etween tentacles 
and hair-cells, 
cy, 


otocystic (6-tO-sis’tik), a. 

ertaining to an otocyst. 
otodynia, (6-16-din’j-i hn. (NL, < Gr. oùe (ù7-) 
the ear, + adivn, pain. | ear, 
otographical (6-té-craf 'i-kal),a. [< otograph-y 


vultures of the family Falconidæ and the sub- 


family Vultwrine, having ear-like flaps of skin: 


of the small otoliths, or gritty particles in the RE eared vultures. There are several species, as the 
ï rican 
dian or Pondicherry 0. calvus. 


a ei 7 otolite (6’td-lit), n. [< Gr. oùç (òr-), ear, + 
[NL., < Gr. ot¢ (47-), 2íoc, stone (see -lite).] Same as ofolith. $ 
helmet.] A genus of Alaudidæ; otolith (6’t6-lith), n. [< Gr. oùs (or-), ear. + Aiboe, 


; Otolithus (6-tol’i-thus), n. [ 


ear, + ear, jts anatomy and functions, 
an disease. 


otology 


cle; any cavity or cyst which con- 
sential parts of an organ of hearing; 
e auditory vesicle or capsule of 
ertebrata, often containing oto- 
‘ tvient to the function of andi- 
ydrozoa, otocysts are one of the seve 
zoa, 0 are one several kind 
bodies situated in the margin of the disk 
a and containing otolithie concretions 
See cuts under Appendicularia and litho- 


Tn H; 


[< otocyst + -iej 


Pain in the ear. 


yew, vulture.] A genus of Old World 


Eared Vulture (Orogyps auricularis). 


0. auricularis, the Nubian 0. nubicus, and the In- 


stone.] 1. A calcareous concretion within the 


membranous labyriuth of the ear. In fishes and 
fish-like vertebrates they are sometimes of great size. In 
higher animals otoliths are generally wanting or reduced 
to small particles or ear-dust. (See ofocontum.) Among 
some common fishes the otolith decreases in size in the fol- 
lowing order: cod, hake, haddock, whiting, conger, turbot, 
sole, gurnard, smelt, and trout. The concretions differ 
much inshape. In the conger the otolith is shaped like a 
sole, 1} inches long, % inch wide, and is thin and glassy. 
In the cod it is of the size of a horse-bean, and is curved 
on itself. The ear-stones of the American sheepshead are 
shaped like a tamarind-seed, and look like pieces of milky 
quartz, They are often carried in the pocket as ‘lucky E 
stones.” f ‘ <A 
9. One of the proper otic bones of some ani- 
mals, as certain fishes; an otosteon. See cuts 


under Esox and Python. =Syn. Oteliths, Otostea, Oto- 
conia, and Otoconites are all concretions in the inmost ear; 
the two first-mentioned words are by some restricted to 
the large solid “‘ear-stones” of lower animals, while the 
Jatter two designate the small ones or very fine “ear- 
dust” of higher animals. They have properly no part in 
the bony structure of the ear, but a vibratory or concus- 
sive function in audition. But otolith and otosteon are 
sometimes applied to the internal ear-bones of fishes. 

otolithic (0-t0-lith’ik), a. [$ otolith + -ic.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to an otolith; otosteal: as, an 
otolithic concretion.—2. Containing otoliths; 
lithoeystic: as, an otolithie capsule or lithocyst. 


Also otolitic. 
Otolithic sac, in 


Hydrozoa, a lithocyst. 
: ND., < Gr. of¢ (ùr-). 
stone.] A genus of sciænoid fishes; 
called Cynoscion. 
otolite + -ic.] Same 


ear, + 2iĝoç. 
weakfish: now commonly 
otolitic Cee), a. [S 

as otolithic. ; 
otological (6-td-loj/i-kal).a. [Cotolog-y +-ie-al.] 
Of or pertaining to otology. 


pranch of science which 


> 
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otosteal (6-tos’tG-al), a. andn. [< Gr. obe (ar-), 
ear, + òcréor, bone.) I, a. Of or pertaining 
to an otosteon or otolith,. 
II. ». An octosteon. 

otosteon (6-tos’té-on), n; pl. otostea (ii). [NL., 
< Gr. of¢ (or-), ear, + dorror, bone.} 1. An 
ear-stone; an otolith; ahard coneretion in the 
cavity of the labyrinth of the ear, as in the cod 
and many other fishes: not to be confounded 
with any of the bones proper of the ear.— 2. 
An ear-bone proper; an otic or periotic bone. 
=Syn. See otolith. A 

ototomy (6-tot’6-mi), n. [< Gr. oùç (@7-), ear, + 
-rouia, < réuverv, Tauetw, cut.] Dissection of the 

Gr. oùe (@r-), ear, ear. 

isease of the ear. Otozamites (0’to-zi-mi’téz), n. [NL. (Braun, 
1843), < Gr. ob¢ (òr-), = E. carl, + NL. Zamia 
(see Zamia) + -ites.] A large genus of fossil 
plants belonging to the order Cycadacea, hav- 
ing more or less elongated pinnate fronds or 
leaves with forking veins, and distinguished 
from all other genera by a rounded auricle on 
the upper side of the base of each pinna or 
leaflet. More than 60 species have been described, all 
from Mesozoic strata, chiefly Jurassic, but ranging from 
the Buntersandstein to the Cenomanian, most abundant 
in the Odlite, Lias, and Rhetic of Europe and India. 

ottar (ot’iir), n. Same as atlar. 

ottava (ot-iii’vii), n. [It.: see octave.] An oc- 
tave. In musical staff-notation, al ottava or 8va, ‘at the 
octave,” is prefixed above to a note or passage which is to 
be performed an octave higher than it is written, the con- 
tinuance of the direction being further indicated by a 
horizontal dotted line, and its end by the word Zoco, ‘in 
place.’ It is occasionally also prefixed below a note or 
passage to be performed an octave lower than it is writ- 
ten. The former effect is also indicated by ottava alta, 


l pri S. Pri) vartilage. and the latter by ottava bassa. In either case the inten- 
al DAONSSS, of the marginal cartilage tion is simply to avoid the excessive use of leger or added 


otop; orrhea, otopyorrhæa (6-t0-pi-0-r6’il), n. Jines. 
[NL. otopyorrhæa, < Gr. oùc (òr-), ear, + Tion, ottava rima (ot-tä’vä rē'mä). [It., eighth or 
matter, pus (see pus), + /eir, flow, run, stream. ] octuple rime: see octave and vimel.] An Ital- 
Purulent otorrhea. | í = aa ian form of versification consisting of eight 
otopyosis (0’to-pi-0’sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. oùç (òr-), lines, of which the first six rime alternately and 
ear, + xbwore, suppuration, < zvovata, suppurate, the last two form a couplet, the lines being in 
< miou, pus: see pus.] The presence of pus in the proper Italian meter, the heroic of eleven 
the ear. p ceo Sie , syllables. Byron employed it in his ‘‘Beppo” 
otorrhagia (0-to-ra"ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. ob¢ and “Don Juan,” using lines of eleven or often 
(Or-), ear, + -payia, < pyyviva,, break, burst. Cf. of ten syllables. 
hemorrhage.) Hemorrhage from the ear. ottavino (ot-tii-vé’nd), n. [It., < ottava, octave: 
otorrhea, otorrhcea (0-t0-re’ti), n. [NL. otor- see octave.) Same as piccolo. 
rhea, < Gr. ob¢ (@r-), ear, + poia, a flow, < etv, otter) (ot’ér), n. [< ME. oter, otir, otur, olyre, < 
flow.] A purulent or mucopurulent discharge AS. otor, oter, ottor, oir = MLG. otter = MD. D. 
from the ear. r AA otter = OHG. ottar, otter, ottir, MHG. G. otter = 
otorrheal, otorrheal (0-to-ré’al), a. [< otor- Teel. otr = Sw. utter = Dan. odder = Goth. *utrs 
rhea + -al.| Of, pertaining to, or afiectedwith (not recorded) = OBulg. vydra = Pol. Bohem. 
otorrhea. Beret. , wydra = Russ. vuidra = Lith. udra, otter, 
otosalpinx (0-to-sal’pingks),”. [NL.,<Gr. ole Gr. idpoc, idpa, a water-snake (see hydra), = 
CREA + caamye, a trumpet: see salpins.] Skt. udra, otter: akin to Skt. udan, water, Gr. 
The ustachian tube. ee. idup, water, E. water: see water.) 1. An aquat- 
otoscope (0’to-skop), n. [< Gr. obg (a7-), ear, + je digitigrade carnivorous mammal of the or- 
okorei, view.] An ear-speculum. See speculum. 
otoscopic (0-t0-skop‘ik), a. [< otoscope + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or made with the otoscope: 
as, an otoscopic examination. 

otoscopical (6-t6-skop’i-kal), a. 
-al.} Same as otoscopic. 
otoscopy (0’t6-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. otc (dr-), ear, + 
-oKomid,¢ okoreiv, view.] Inspection of the ear; 
clinical examination of the ear. 

Otosema (0-t6-sé’mii), n. [NL. (Hübner, 1816), 
< Gr. oùç (Gr-), ear, + ofua, mark, sign.] A ge- 
nus of noctuid moths containing the largest 
species of the family, O. (Erebus) odora, com- 


otomy 
otomy (0t’6-mi), n. A corruption of atomy?. 


She’s grown a mere otomy, 
Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 
otomycosis (67t6-mni-k6’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ote 
(or), eur, + uiye, mushroom.] ‘The presence 
of fungi, such as Aspergillus nigricans, in the 
external auditory meatus. 2 

Otomys (0’td-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. oùe (@r-), ear, 
+ jvc, a mouse.] A genus of gerbils or myo- 
morphic rodents of the family Murid@ and the 
subfamily Gerbillinw. They have large hairy ears, 
convex frontal profile, grooved incisors, molar teeth with 
discrete laminw united by cement, and the tail of mod- 

erate length, not tufted. < 

15 


otopathy (6-top’a-thi), n. 
+ rally, < Táloc, suffering. i 
otophone (6’to-fon), n. [< Gr. og (or-), ear, + 
our, a sound, tone.) An ecar-trumpet. Æ. H. 

Knight. 

otophthalmic (6-tof-ihal’mik), a. [< Gr. otc 
(@7-), ear, + dp0aAudc, eye.] Same as oculaudi- 
tory. 

otoplastic (0-t6-plas’tik), a. [< otoplast-y + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to otoplasty. 

otoplasty (6’t6-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. ot¢ (a7-), ear, 
+ whacroc, verbal adj. of zAdoce, form, mold.] 
Plastic surgery of the ear. i ) 

otoporpa (0-i6-pédr’pii), n.; pl. oloporpe (-pé). 
INL. Pe, ob¢ (br). ear, + xdépzy, a buckle.] In 
Hydrozoa, one of the hard cartilaginous pro- 
cesses of the marginal ring which proceed to 
an otocyst or tentaculicyst, as of a narcomedu- 
san; an ear-rivet. 

otoporpal (0-t6-pér’pal), a. [< oteporpa + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an otoporpa: as, an otopor- 


[< otoscopic + 


Canada Otter (Lutra canadensis). 


der Ferw, family Mustelide, and subfamily Lu- 


trin@. There are several genera, as Barangia (or Lep- 

tonyx), Aonyx, Lontra (or Saricovia), Lutra proper, Hy- 

drogale, and Pteronura. They all have large flattish 

heads, short ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and tails 

slightly flattened horizontally. The common river-otter, 

the Lutra vulgaris of Europe, is a quadruped adapted to 

amphibious habits by its short, strong, flexible, palmated 

feet, which serve as oars to propel it through the water, 
and by its long and strong tail, which acts as a powerful 
rudder, and enables the animal to change its course 
with great ease and rapidity. It inhabits the banks of 
rivers, and feeds principally on fish, When its retreat 
is found, the otter instantly takes the water and dives, 
remaining a long time underneath it, and rising at a 
considerable distance from the place where it dived. 
The weight of a full-grown male is from 20 to 24 pounds, 
and its length is about 2 feet exclusive of the tail. In 
many parts of England, and especially in Wales, the otter 
is hunted with dogs trained for this purpose. The other 
species of Lutra proper, which are found in different parts 
of the world, do not differ greatly from the European otter. 
The American otter is a quite distinct species, Lutra (La- 
tax) canadensis. Some Asiatic otters with reduced claws 
constitute the genus Aonyx. There are South American 
7 The most re- 


otters, as Lutra brasil 
markable form is the winged-tailed or margin-tailed otter 


Otosema odora, about one half natural size. 


n slong the coast of America from Maine 
3razil, 

 (6-t6’sis), n. ; (NL., < Gr. otc (ar-), ear: 
| Mishearing; false impression as to 
, uttered by others, or a word-form so 


ted. 
English is an ear- e altogether, a language 
n the Tate Pro EEA of P a 
otosts, an error of ear, a mishearing, sim 
15 rhu-d-daula, a viceroy of Bengal, 
pers of the day Sir er Dowler. 


mer. Philol. Ass., XVI., App., p. xxxi. 


iliensis and L. chilensis. 
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are now t 7 
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r-h¢ èr-hou 5 
otter-pike (ot’er-pik) aa > 
of adder-pike.] Samo an a 
otter-shell (ot’er-shel), fly IN 
of the family Mactride ana pe 


maxima is known on the p 
n the northwe 
the great clam, and is nuon westc 


cially in winter, bei much eaten by 
under Turora cing preserved by 
S: moemy (ot’ér-shré), n, A; 
F = i 1e genus Potan 
S resemblance both to an otter 
otter-spear (ot’ér-spér), n R andto a shrey, 
ing otters. 2 A Spear for kiy. 
ottetto (ot-tet’td), n. [It 
as octet. 
otto (06), n. Same as attar, 
es te (ot g-man), a. and n, 
= sp. Ulomano = Pg. It. Ottomano, «Tiry 
? ad tk, 
Othman, Osman, the founder of the Turkish 
empire in Asia: see Osmanli. Cf. Othman] I 
a. Pertaining to that branch of the Turks to 
which belong the founders and ruling class of 
the Turkish or Ottoman empire. 

II, x. One of that branch of the Turks which 
founded and rule the Turkish empire, thee 
toman Turks lived originally in central Asia. Undertheit 
first sultan, Othman (reigned 1288-1326), they founded a 
realm in Asia Minor, which was soon extended into Et 
rope. With the capture of Constantinople in 1488 they 
succeeded to the Byzantine empire, and their rule, stit 
height in the sixteenth century, extended over the es 
er part of southeastern Europe and much ree 
Asia and northern Africa. They have piae rt 
Rumania, Servia, Greece, ete., and paein a, 
Egypt, etc. The Ottoman Turks are Sos of tell 
dans, and regard the sultans as representatives 
mer califs. ne, E 

ottoman? (ot’d-man), n. [= Find of cbt or 
ottomano (= Ep. romana er Turkish: sê 
f furniture forming 
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4177 
‘arn I am got deep into the Sidney Pa : ve 
icorns i Sidney Papers: there 5 
M ae Eu. wills An of bequeathed owehes and goblets with ye 6t. To befit: used impersonally 
of E enamel. yr ee 
is O. wilso- © Walpole, Letters, II. 23, Wel oughte us werche and ydelnes withstonde. 
a y fortune in chains, owekes Chaucer, Second Nun's Tale, L 14. 
: i tam, Ingoldshy Legends, I. 97, Ought, Should. Ought is the stronger, ex- 
2t. The blow given by a boars tusk Imp use in expr pee vat mie sorta aa 
BETE o Aer 2: SK. ts in expressing interest or necessity: aa, 
Dict.— 3}. A tumor or boil on the skin; a car- know, if any one does, Should acmettiien 6 os be 
bunele. as, we should be caref 3 rab generar 
3, e careful of others’ feelings; hut generally 


expresses propriety, expediency, ete.: aa, we should dot 
our is and cross our ren i 5 es 


fis, OF 
„tufts, 
fitx Ta ong-carcd 
h America She brought him a very prett; 
and Saracen ear-rings. Bar. 


Up start as many aches in's bones 


in his skin. 
2 5 : ought? n. [See aught®.)] Possession: í 
ouch? (ouch), interj. [Also outch: a mere ex- aught. [ ght.) Possession: same as 


clamation; cf. ow.] An exclamation ex 
c i Cr \ xclama xpress I am as weel worth looking at as ony b Í 
DE pan as when ee suddenly hurt, as by a "Soot, Heat o Mii LAIKA, oor 
Suga’ purn, a prick of a pin, ete. [Collog.] oughté(ôt) n. [Aconuptionof nz 
: C A li è tought, naught, 
ouchert, n. [< ouch! + -erl.] An artist who Nought; a n (vulgar gaa 
made ouches. pa 


Owchers, skynners, and cutlers. 


as there are quehexz 
Chapman, Widow's Tears, i 


T hree score and ten,” said Chaffey, “ought and carry 


; Some men are so strong that they live to four 
Cock Lorelles Bote, (Narea.) — four times ought 's an ought, four times two's an 


oudenarde (6-de-niird’), n. [Named from Ou- eight — eighty.” Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 
denarde, a town in East Flanders, Belgium, oughtent, v. Plural of ought2, Chaucer. 
where this tapestry was formerly manufac- oughtlings (ót lingz), adr. [< ought + -ling?.) 
tured.] Decorative tapestry of which the Anything; in the least; inany degree, [Seotch. } 
chief subject is foliage, as landscapes with Does Tam the Rhymer spae oughtlings of this? 


trees. Or do ye prophesy just as ye wish? Ramzay. 
Oudenodon (-deng-don), n. (NL < Gr. oidis THe um eel tert 
5 = Htans)« Le Sian ore A * e be lessen $ 
i pong-eared Owl (Ei (obdev-), no One, none (< oid? eiç, not one: oid? Burne, Address of Beelzebub. 
i American 1A $ 


The limits of but not, and not, not; ec, one), + ddotc (adovz-) 


) oughtness (6t’nes), n. Th i i 
af 28, ai ye 3 38); Ma e state of being as it 
are many other oe of Otus arcoften = E, looth.) A genus of extinct cryptodont Saale to be; R are] ieee 

sit Tey, i rea rtchyot The genus i8 reptiles with apparently toothless jaws and — Tn this clear and full sense. cushtness or duty ian con 
{ens VATY: at genus, i RRS na ata lapi tlear an sense, cughtness or duty is a com- 
ped in a differen : hinxes or hawk- short confluent premaxillaries, based upon re- paratively recent notion, foreign ia the clasatcal period of 
Male sio a genus of ena! eee lh mains found in the argillaceous limestone of Greek ethics. W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 7. 
9, m ended by Hibner ee oe 1396 —_ South Africa. By Owen it is associated with Rhyncho- 

Hisense of gastropods. 4uésem, -2e 

genus Ol Be 


S $ saurus in a family Cryptodontia (or Cryptodontide) of the CURRY Rete ae $ ne Cee l 

E- sonus of amphipods. C. order Anomodonfia. it is now made type of a separate ouglyt, a. An obsolete form of ugly. : 

In Crustacea, a genus family Oudenodontidæ. It was named by Bain in 1856. OUlachon (6 la-kon), n. Same as ceulachon. C.M. 

gene Bate, 1862 y p, A fixed oil valuable oudenodont (6-den’9-dont), a. Of or pertaining Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 91. i 

vaabe-oll (0- PO iea from the Jamaica to the genus Oudenodon or the family Oudeno- GELS ouldernesset, n. See the quota- 
lubricating, Ore add. dontida. $ LOTS , : ‘ 

eobnut, Onphatea eae Babak, oubut, oobit, Oudencdontide (6-den-6-don’ ti-dé), n. pl. Ouldernes, a kinde of very course canuas which Tailera 


; ` z5 A a vse to sti blets : called because much thereof 
bit (° vit) iat wobart, woubit, ete. : said [NL., < Oudenodon(l-) + -idw.| A family of vae cee ee the Sand iuris [Holderness], 
oorbel, o abba an insect (se glisigenda fossil reptiles, represented by the genus Ouden- Vi. Poule-dauisa, Minsheu. 
io be ull. ¢ AS. Sie 


> nino insect,’ the glow-worm).|] odon. ; i: Jelt, n. A Middle English form of pwll. 
ribla, ‘tho glistening nee ths generally with oughnet, a. A Middle English variant of ownl, oule?tt n. A Middle English form of awl. 
A caterpillar g tera hairy. See palmer-worm. ought! (6t),.andadv. Sameasaught!. Com- oule%t, x. An obsolete form of howl. Levins. 
ihe Cle 2 pare naught, nought. 4 oulo-. See ulo-. 
Er i Giet’), n: [F., < oublier, forget, < ought? (ôt), v., pret. and auxiliary. [< ME. oulon; 


,n. See oolong. Es 
L oblitisei, forget: see oblivion.] 1. A secret ought, oughte, ouhte, aught, aughte, augte, ahte, oulo Élite (-lot’6-lit), n. [< Gr. t20, woolly, 
5 Str) RADY i 


i zte S. d ret. of a res. ah), owe, on, + ouzsdc, a cave, + 7/boc, stone.] A 
an open- : agte, < AS. dhte, pret. of dgan (pres. alt), o woolen, + 6 C, @ cave, ca 
mee Ti top for the p = have: see owel.) 14. Owned; the preterit of local name for certain curved or twisted forms 
Fee of air, used F = the verb owel, to possess, own. See owel. assumed by evens occurring in the Mammoth 
rsons condemned | He got from the improvident Pesants the Castle of El- Cave, Kentucky. een: 
m bs etual imprison- kisse, . . . and the Castle of Banies from the Sheek that oulorrhagy (6-lor’a-ji), n. [< Gr. ot7ov, in pi 
ahi to E E I ought it, by a wile. Sandys, Travailes, p. 165. obva, the gums, + -payia, < pyyvivat, break.] In 
ly, such ae Rit in some He that ought the cow, goes nearest her tail. [Scotch med., bleeding or hemorrhage from the gums. 
iiastes or other build- J proverb] tay, Proverbs (1678), p. 316. Also ulorrhagia. a > 
ings, 2+. Owed: the preterit and past participle of oumbert, oumbreret. See umber’ umbriere. 
The place was utterly dark, the verb owel, to be indebted or obliged. oumpert, n. An arai for m OO E 
the cuMiette, I suppose, of the As Fortune hire oughte a foule meschaunce, ounce! (ouns), n. Ae ME. ee Da a pees) 
pene convents Scott. She wex enamoured upon this man. _ COR. unce, once, F. once = Sp. onza = It. 4 
2. A secret pit, usually Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 16. _ QHG. unza, MHG. G. unze = Sw. uns = Dan 
', inthe floor of a dungeon This was but duty; unze, unse = Goth. unkja = Gr. ov) xia, ounce, § L. 
r 


or a dark passage, into She did it for her husband, and she ought it. 


iii i art of a pound or of a foot É 
which Fletcher, Double Marriage, tii. 3. uncia, the relin p ae pick festa the aime £ 
è ch a person could be t the g100 an ounce, an inch: i y r = 
i Mecipitated and thus be Your brother had much moneys melon he #00 Source] 1. A weight, the twelfth part of a 2 
: Wi ee On apie Whuttrop, Hist New England, I. 449. pound troy, and the sixteenth oi = poun ete 3 
1 el eia ma oceur i : pee : ;_ dupois. In troy weight the ounce is 20 pennyweights, = 
r vee nae es though they 3. To be held or bound in duty or moral obli dupola, ia “ihe eae si gi ret ot i ns i 
4 ka be common than ation. avoirdupois weig! eounci 4 2 
; ik Aan believed. g OA atte the begynnyng a man aught to lerne his ounce was originally tne Romaa LRAT z 
i nati aT gee: Siar th S Knight of La Tour Landry, p. > or sixteenth ‘ofa pound. Abbreviated oz. 
‘lng al Plow Book Oe eae t A small quantity. 
; k x eo Thou oughtest therefore to have pub My sone ar a By roa Rats hise lokkes that he hadde. 
i _myton, Harold, ti, 2, exchangers. EE E oS Mat. 3 E A Eee cm. 
Gem ones, ag fn old hat we ot we do. ifornia, in the earlier years of the 
ay ci of in en hee YO i£ Arnold, Empedocles on Tna aaa ee a Spanish double doubloon, 
9 . A T 
í ta ene has met fhis What I ought to do wE be something that des pi 4. or about sixteen dollars; the old doubloon onza 
Tellen Ey are often H. Sidgwick, } 3 E Spain 
t tolen oaCealed tha even t 3 % moral view; be of Spain. re sid acs eee 
s ee erate’? Atenot aware ,Oublicttes(det.a).—Castieot 4. To be fit or expediens TE nance result, ef- The last shee Nanni at auction. 
i a a vaa aa Fom a natural or expected! coni a Gixty-four Corr W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 21. 
Mehta TIT, goy pabian l'Architecture") fect, ete. izo tuidounce, a form very common in med- 
L ea e Eprom, moot neo yy mo, PRIS amoed aiea da ie 
ee a 0 D. with acca p Ower dungeon, l , a it contains one avo! 
` t in Sho touch ear E G oubhenes “nto All that’s good in natare oug a ar gistilled water at ee Ness London), 
7 a victi f i a 8 iy at ne 
a ai Gok Of a Sptsica en Cot A Rikith To be communica A aey, Love ina Maze, iii. L brass weights in of y A Pio Fabr. In the United States 
: SiO e eae 2 ions which and at a py Act of Congress of July 2 
> are of the ornament Bie zation ofeaste moat; ‘The envious man is in pain upon a ectator, “No. 19. the fae ee part of y gallon —that is. it contains 
i natur, chamber. il, č ht to give him pleasure. > > d an part BARE roa 
t tie thore] ure of ought to gi "art, Science, and 456.33 grains of dis n ee 
a Hany] inst irreli gainst secularity, “7% ighed in air at a pressure of 30 inches (pream mably at 
| Dac 7 an Against irreligion, ag = weighed in air a 5 
' te lee teed Deacon ents Spe- christianity ae or ou it to De ey, Nat. Religion, P: 121 the Const. Survey oaks se acral a 
Se i am place of the R.S eaaa . the United S to 29.57 
} to De ra- the Eno; me . pehoove. S imeters, and that of the Un 
a Nee cee) Testricted t nglish Old Testament 5. To be necessary or advisable; ; cubic centimeter 
y i © ‘Setting,’ or ‘socket? ~ = t soche thinge to vndir- cubic cen 
èi ` 


o once; < F. 
So wise a man as ye be ought no! ; 


ise of 2 (ous). 1. [Formerly als 
a of deth for covetise of ounce: = Tt. onza, no 
cer, p take to put hym-self in anen in (E. E: T- S.) fÈ 308. once = S ftSiction of the def. art `; 
5 E OL to Wite of Bati a onde neo Ten S suifered these things, andto lonza (appar. 
yu YX sto, ath’s Tale, 1. 743. Ought not Christ to have Luke xxiv. 26. 
E y 


nes in 7 NL. uncia; p 
Closed in ouches of gold. enter into his glory? ting and in grouse-shooting one 


lynx. 
make th xxxix. 6. Both in partridge-shoo a shot at. View of the It. 
wite. "US excellent Ouch? sao only cht to be singled out ane Se. Brit, XXI S34. view 0 
'urton, Anat, of Stal oe give bird only ought Encyc. > 


Se 
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ounce 


lynx; but this is not at all probable. Cf. MHG. 
1. A carnivorous mam- 
mal, Felis irbis or I’, uncia, of the cat family, 


lunze, linize, lioness.) 


Ounce, or Snow-leopard (Fe/7s irois). 


Felidae, closely related to but distinct from the 
other large spotted cats known as leopards or 
panthers; the snow-leopard or mountain pan- 
ther. It is an alpine animal, inhabiting the mountains 
of Asin up to an altitude of 18,000 feet, and bearing the 
same relation to the leopards of warmer regions that the 
Canada lynx, for example, bears to the ordinary bay lynx 
or wildeat. In consequence of its habitat the fur is very 
thick and long, even forming a mane on the back, and the 
color is pale-gray with obsolete dark spotting, instead of 
reddish with sharp black spotting as in the leopards of 
Jow countries. The muzzle is notably obtuse, with arched 
frontal profile, in consequence of the shortness of the nasal 
ones. 


2+. The bay lynx or the Canada lynx. W. Wood. 


—3. An occasional name of the American ja- ourel, pron. 
oure=t, n. [i 
ourebi (ou’re-bi), n. 


guar, Felis onca. 
ounce-land (ouns’land), n. In Orkney, before 
the islands became a part of Scotland proper, 
the area or tract of land that paid an annual 
tax of an ounce of silver. 


Each of the before-mentioned districts of land was call- 
ed an ounce-land (Ork. urisland), because it paid an annual 
tax of one ounce of silver. 


onde = Pr. onda, unda, honda = Sp. Pg. It. 
onda, < L. unda, a wave, water, = AS. yth, a 
wave: seo ithe. Hence, from L. unda, E. abound, 
redound, surround, abundant, etc., redundant, 


ete.] 1. A wave.—2. Work waving up and oyro-, 
ours (ourz), pron. 
ourself (our-self’), pron. 


down; a kind of lace. Halliwell. 


Seyne come ther sewes sere, with solace ther-after, 
Ownd of azure alle over and ardant them semyde. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T.S.), 1. 193. 
oundé, a. Same as oundy, 2. 
_oundedt, a. [ME. ownded; < ound + -ed?.] 
Same as oundy, 1. 
‘The hynde of hym was lyk purpure, and the tayle was 
ownded overthwert with a colour reede as rose. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 39. (Halliwetl.) 
oundingt, n. [ME. owndynge; < ound + -ing}.] 
Imitation of waves; laying in curls or rolls. 
‘The disguise, endentynge, barrynge, owndynge, palynge, 
wyndynge or bendynge, and semblable waste of clooth in 
yanitee. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


oundy (oun’di), a. [ME. oundy, oundie; < OF. 


i SO ouretic, a. 
Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 689. ourie, «. 


oundt, n. [< ME. ounde, < OF. onde, ounde, F. ourn (ourn), pron. 
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Whether we preach, pray, baptize, communicate, con- 
demn, give absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers of 
God's mysteries, our words, judgments, acts, and deeds 
are not ours but the Holy Ghost’s. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 


One with ovr feelings and our powers 

And rather part of us than ours, 

Scott, Marmion, iii., Int. 
A former spelling of hour. 

There may areste me no pleasaunce, 

And our he our I fele grevaunce. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. i. 6, f. 117. (Halliwell) 
our-. For words so beginning, see wro-. 
ourang-outang, n. An erroncous form of orang- 

utan. ; 
ouranographist, n. Same as uranographist. 
ouranography, ”. Same as uranography. 

Ourapterida, x. pl. Same as Urapterygide. 

ourari (6-rii’ri), n. Same as curari. 

Ouratea (6-ra'té-li), n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), < 
oura-ara, the native name of the tree in Gui- 
ana.] A genusof trees of the polypetalous order 
Ochnacee@ and the tribe Ochnew, known also as 
Gomphia, and distinguished by the ten stamens 
and terminal panicles. There are about 100 species, 

America, Africa, and in the tropics, They 

nate shining evergre aves, yellow flowers of 

als (with the five sepals commonly yellow), 
and a fruit of about five drupes sessile on a broad recepta- 

cle. See candlewood, 1. 


T7. 


our?t, n. 


Ourax (6’raks), n. [NL.,< Gr. oùpaš, Attic name 


of the bird rérpiE.] 1. Same as Pauxi. Cuvier, 
1817.—2. Same as Mitu, 2. Swainson, 1837. 
A Middle English form of ourl, 
A Middle English form-of kour. 
[Also oribi; S. African.] 
The bleekbok of South Africa, Antilope scoparia 
or Scopophorus ourebi, about 2 feet high, of a 
pale-dun color, white below, with sharp strong 
annulated horns in the male, inhabiting open 
plains. 
See wretic. 
See oorie. 
[< our + -n, an adj. suffix 
used also in hern, hisn, ete.] Ours. [Proy. or 
dial., Eng. and U.S.] 
Ourn's the fust thru-by-daylight train. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 
For words so beginning, see wro-. 
See ourl. 3 
[< ME. oure self, ete.: 
see our? and self, and cf. himself, myself.) My- 
self: relating to we and us, when used of a sin- 
gle person, as in the regal or formal style. 

Graunte that we may oure silf to enserche & se, 
As thou for us on roode were rent, 


Thou chese us to thee for charite. 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E, T. S.), p. 117. 
What touches us ourself shall be last served. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 8. 
Not so much as a treaty can be obtained, unless we 


would denude ourself of all force to defend us. 
Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 


As yirtue for itself, so fortune, base. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


onde, ounde, < onde, wave: see ound.] 1. Wavy; ourselves (our-selvz’), pron. pl. [< ow + selves.] 


curling. : 
Hir heere that oundy was and crips, 
As burned gold hit shoon to see. 


We or us, not others: often, when used as a 
nominative, added to we by way of emphasis; 
when in the objective, often without emphasis 


Chaucer, House of Fame, l. 1386. and simply serving as the reflexive pronoun cor- 


2. Scalloped: said of the edge of a piece of responding to us: as, we blame ourselves; we 

stuff, a garment, or the like. Also oundé.—3. pledge ourselves. 

In her., same as unde, Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing 
o n. See gibbon. as of ourselves; but our sufficiency isof God. 2 Cor. iii. 5. 


oupht, ouphet (öf), n. All things that are 
spellin gs of oaf. d Made for our general uses are at war— 


E’en we among ourselves. 

Fletcher, Upon “An Honest Man’s Fortune.” 
We ourselves might disti rin w great 
deal farther than we cats an Hla ae 

All our knowledge is Ourselves to know. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 398. 
To awaken and cherish this love of truth in ourselves 
and in others, to follow after it as long as we live, this is 
what has created the prophets, saints, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs of history. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 152. 
-ous, [ME, -ous, -ouse; < OF. -ous, -08, -us, -cUus, 
later -eus, F -eux = Sp. Pg. It. -oso, < L. -dsus, 
for *-onsus, orig. (Aryan) *-wansa, *-wanta, a 
suffix (equivalent to E. -ful or -y! or -ed?) 
attached to nouns to form adjectives noting 
fullness, as in callosus, hard-skinned, callous, 
Jamosus, noted, famous, generosus, well-born, 
generous, odiosus, hateful, odious, religiosus, 
scrupulous, religious, sumptuosus, costly, sump- 
tuous, vitiosus, faulty, vicious, ete.] A suffix of 
Latin origin, forming, from nouns, adjectives 
denoting fullness or abundance, or sometimes 
merely the presence, of the thing or quality 
expressed by the noun, as in callous, famous, 


Obsolete and corrupt 


We'll dress 
Š Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies. 
7 Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 49. 


z And now they deemed the courier ouphe 

= Some hunter-sprite of the elfin ground. 
ay J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 46. 
7 [Early mod. E. also oure, ower, 
oure, ure, < AS. ure (= OS. usa = 
nse, onse = D. ons, onze = MLG. 
OHG. unsar, unser, MAG. G. unser 
el. varr, var, mod. vor = Sw. vâr = Dan. vor = 
th, unsar), poss., our, < ure, gen. pl., of us: 
Ha ng or pelenging. tous: as, our 
try; our rights; our troops. 
a form from our, and is sre TERTA m 5 


iding to our in the same relation as hers to 
mine to my: as, the land is ours; your 
t 


‘bh myght nogt stabill tham stille, 
r ought we couthe halde, 
í riag, 
= York Plays (E. E, T. 8.), p. 326. 
In this houre 


> shal bleven oure. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 539. 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ke herb, 
©. 
botanical 
minal 
Englis 


“in, religion 
se), as an Engi 
ouset ‘origin, as j e 

set, N. An obsoleta pa T 
ousel, n. See ouaaa form of 
ouset (ou’set), n, 
rs cottages; al 
Scotch and No ore 

d rt i. 
oust! (oust), v, 7 h. Eng.) 


non-Latir 


Afterwards the Jes 
A £ essor, 
any stranger doth eject or 


reversioner, 

Tr 

oust the lesse 
Blackstone, Cor 


inder. 
ae € of his ie oe 

Nothing less than t 
Succession of another, 


ii s Amoh, 
tion. orite from hh, È 


: Vict. Poele se 

‘ + Poets, nay 

nna He... sackq My house: Ta 
nine own earldom foully usted 


oust? (oust), n. Same as oast, i Gente 


a UE FAN 
ouster (ous tèr), n. ([< OF, ouster, inf, used 
noun: see oustl.] Inlaw,a putting out ot 
Soneion 5 ejection; the act of depriving one 
nes regan m modern use it implies a wrong 
clusion, and is used only with reference to mln 
Also called disp nM *ofeteiisa tore Popery 


t Smith the ee entered’: andr 
lı fendant, William Siles wio ie pln 
ejector, ousted him ; for which ouster he brings thisecs 
Blackstone, Com, Tiki 
Judgment respondeat ouster. See judgment Oust 
er by discontinuance, See discontinuance, 
ouster-le-main, n. [¢ OI’. ouster, remove, +, 
la, the, + main, hand: see mains.) In feudal 
times, a writ or judgment for recovery of landè 
out of the hand of the superior lord. 

The heir, at the age of twenty-one, and the heiress er 
ginally at the age of fourteen, but subsequently at thes 
of eighteen, sued out his or her livery or custerlenss 
(take the hand off), and obtained release from royal ft 
tection and control. S. Dowell, Taxes in England. LS 


; l PrE it, oit, ouii 
out (out), adv. and prep. _ [< ME. out, oich 
owte, < (a) AS. ūt = OS. üt = OFries. it D. 


D. uit=MLG. ut, ute: uten=0HG. i 
MHG t G. aus = Icel. üt =S we 


MHG. üz, sz, Us, te ate 
Dan. wd = Goth. iit, out; whence Oe 
OS. äta, ūte = OF ries. ula, Ute = AA pin 


ouze = SW. Ae 
as a (c) AS. aima 
without; OG iem b 
jan, wel = 

= Skt. wth 
hence iter, 


tmost, 0 
dl 


ü MHG. üze, E 
ude = Goth. ula, out, ou 
OS. alan = OHG. uzand, Ce 
aussen = Icel. utan =, Sw. Ei 
Goth. atana, from without; pr’ 


E comp. utter (W 
Hence p uiterest, 


d, ete. 
place, position, à 

or into a spe 

action, yie 


ejreums 

text or to cireuL 
S PASA f 
inside to the exterior © Se ant 2888 3 
M; sraba came ana toke vegs iN thit FS) 
«jjo after me, 


] in. 
Out of his mouth g0 purni 
leap out. 


r tacle : 
(b) Froma source or eee 0 oul 
to pour out wine; 
i them, 
He saith unto 
governor of the feast. 


pours out its flee’ t, obsel tije 
alment, prin 
pment, conce”. to 
(O Erom cout uta se 
ment, etc.: 35 
ing of a passage- 


it is lure of 
PE to wreke 


fr 


ys of ¥ 


ha winding maze, 


t 
adily. 
lhak Lucrece, 1, 1152. 


their eyeballs roll, 


» might; soul. _ s 
aiir Diad, xii. 168, 


jon, or connection : 
r usual e of joint. 


fire 


osit 
ut out 
; ambition bred; 


rent about 
c: 6 the owner out. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 413. 


ter by the Jewes altered, put- 
a 


pilgrimage, P- 273. 


asure. 
a purchas, 3 
put out, put in, 


y do what you please, 
A ; red 
sup rer uptures of the Commonw ae 
Me at you and your party 
3 tobe possible that you ur ated 
; among others, or from 
5i IOE. separating, omit- 
Sick out; to leave out. 
ute trie [pick, cull 1 


Je. 


seem 


è ot 
A {elles where hem 
jusbondrie (E. E. 
1 seek them out. 
Ezek. xxxiv, 11. 
yill utmost end 
d none left out. = 

Milton, Comus, 1.137. 
erning Mr. ather- 
have inquired out a 
New England, I. 420. 
e ficld of combat, 
in out to fight a 


ete: 


iih 
o oom 
gon her's" Pai 


J even will poth se 
Hi 


dues be done, an 


. from you cone 
i from nether you 
Winthrop, Hist. 
rity to th 


d secur | 
f om nbat: as, to call a mi 


duel. yetothers tell, the Captain fix’d thy doubt, 


~ or he'd call thee out. 
jed call thee brother, Or hoaa Lg ee 


vo hi t, Harry. ANES ; 
We must have him out, Thackeray, Virginians, x. 


vious position, state, or condi- 
ain sight, prominence, or relief. 
1 the stars are ovt wo 

i ars, and all that look like aglets. 
TR fand another) Two Noble Kinsmen, iit. 4. 
The stars come oul, and the night-wind 


Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents 0 


any pre 
n or into pl 
Jam very cold; and al 


9, From 
tion. (0) 1 


f the infinite sea. 
M. Arnold, The Future 


or notice; hence, in or into vogue, 
the book came out last year. 


nd 
i. 2. 


) Into public view 
(inn, circulation : as, i 
ve gossips aro bound to believe it, an’t be once ot 
eee ps 'B. Jonson, Staple of News, 
(e) In or into social notice; in or into society. 
Pry, is she outor not? Iam puzzled; she dined at the 
parsonage with the rest of you, which seemed like being 
ed; and yet she says so little that I can hardly suppose 
the is Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, v. 
d) Into gencral knowledge or publicity: as, the story 
faked out. 
Sorwfuliche sche sigt last out schold it lett. 

William of Palerne (E. E. 'T. S.), 1. 2971. 
(Inor into existence: as, the meanest man out. 
r lowe-lybbyng men the larke is resembled ; 
note the grete clerke suche tales he telleth ; 

š he lykneth in his logyk the leste foule oute. 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 267. 
members of Parliament,” I cried, 
ng the cross of charity —” “I know,” inter- 
| “the cleverest thing out!” 

Ree M. Arnold, ¥riendship’s Garland, xii. 
state of confusion, yexation, dispute, vari- 


Unftiendliness : r sation i 
Sut about trifles. as, he is out in his calculations; 


We fell out, my wi 
i , my wife and I, 
O we fell out, 1 know not why. 


“Three admiral 
‘sho, don ae rable 
Tipted S— 


Qio 
Ôl 
vias 


Disgruntl Tennyson, Princess, i 
ipo tle, according t i ap m 
R we ay oe ne can © an American authority, means 


1 but out of ae > not out of a theatre or 


Ricken in N. and Q., Tth ser., III. 25. 

aes noe contestants; so as to be 

a Poth ag “ms, B Was put out in the third 

i Tegar i 

M length a eae extension or protraction; 
oA Out hawt as, to spread out a mat; 

“bing ane’ ANgrY with us f 

Aa Sane all generations 
oteli ents woul 
Mem at with one pa AYR ou ka 


©) trom 
M Tonge MON th 
ma ater in the 


sever? Wilt thou draw 
? Ps. 1xxxv. 5. 
o long, 
ngue, 


Then I Sh 
E 
AA bar fiend, 
na tthe fire hig nate chimney s length, 
orth; g Briton Y 
artar : Onward: ` Filton, L'Allegro, 1. 111. 
They ya ? Way, as from a point of 


Went ous 


US, but they were not of us. 
1 John ii. 19. 
don, a man of 


Were Te; or Lon 
ady to 
A Set ow 
a by Commission ee mai 


in power, took 


fog +» Hen. VITI, ii 2 
Men gei «, li, 2. 5. 
Mho colà and heaye oe Lynn, 


Hood, Eugene Aram. 


CC-0. In Public Do 
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5. Without; outside; forth out 
re p fa or away from th in hi 
place, house, or apartment: i ; 1 out in his guess; the i i 
Mog ass) pe berks ab in the open air; other varie. H soprano is ouf with the 


l 2 n or within: a 
went out at noon; to hang out a signe use 

It is death to have any consult: ais 
wealth out of the council, or the pl: 
tion. Sir T. More, Utopi 


Kaise your notes; youre out: fie, fle! 

a i B. Jonzon, Poetaster, iv. 3. 
Pinion of reputed i 
n widely cut ia te anato of pack age 
: Sir T. Browne, To a Friend, 
He is out if he thinks the whole world is blind, 

Swift, Bickerstaff Papera. 
86 correctly that, if the lens 
t, its value is ii 

ayhew, 


ation for the comn 
ace of the common eles. 
ae x a (tr. by Robinson), fi. 3, 
3 at man soever there be of the B i, that 
killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, eee ea va 
eth it out of the camp. 5 ee je sea 
í 9 ev. xvii, 3, 
Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out. J 
: ; Shak., M. W. of W., ¥ 
Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 
Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2, 
The living wa 
or so great men as Lancelot and our Kine 
Pass not from door to door and out again 
sut sit within the house. Tennyson Holy Grail 


My camera really looked as though it we 
for “a day out.” 6 


He had no oj 
prehended me: 
ness, 


_ The convex has to be done 
is the 160th part of an inch on 


5. 0. 


12. In a state of confusion or 
aled; at a loss. 


Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit. 
eae ; Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 76. 
_0 I not looke pale, as fearing to be out in my speech? 
Nay, haue I not all the signes of a Prologue pr, pai 
T. Heywood, Prologue to Four Prentices of London. 
13. Ina state of completion; over; at an end. 
Our hour 
a Is fally out. Shak., A, and C., iv, 9. 33. 
€was nere fourskore years of age (if not all out) when 
he dyed, Bradford, Plyraonth feet nihil: 408, 
When Molly came home from the party to-night — 
The party was out at nine, St, Nicholas, XVL 268. 
14. Ina state of exhaustion or extinction. 


When the butt is out, we will drink water; not a drop 
before. Shak., Tempest, fii. 2. 1, 
Ww hen thy goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their 
love is out. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 431. 
The fire out, and — the tankard of ale out too! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 74. 
A Woman! woman!” cried Pluck, “the keg is out, it 
{the rum} is all gone.” S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 


15. Abroad; away. fspecially—(a) Away from 
port; outward bound; on the outward voyage: as, when 
three days out we fell in with a wreck. 

The cargo I have fitted out, the freight and assurance 
out and home, the customs to the queen, and the interest 
of my own money, and besides all these expenses a rea- 
sonable profit to myself. Steele, Spectator, No, 174. 
(b) At large; on the march; afield, or in the field; on 
duty; on a hunting expedition; on the dueling-ground : 
as, the militia were out in force; the bushwhackers are 
out; the hounds are out; he was out in 1745 (that is, with 
the Jacobites), 

Saue Ector — was oute, as aunter befelle, 
In a countre by coursse that of the coron helde . . 
flor play or for purpos. 
Destruction of Troy (E. EB. T. 8.), 1. 1707. 
You need not to have pricked me; there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. Shak., 2 Hen, IV., iii. 2. 126, 
I saw that there was no Credit to be given to his Word; 
for I was a Week out with him and saw but four Cows, 
which were so wild that we did not get one. 
Dampier, Voyages, L 364. 
There sat Arthur on the dais-throne, 
And those that had gone out upon the Quest, 
Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them, z 
And those that had not, stood before the King. 
i x Tennyson, Holy Grail, 
Such practice hath been in England. But beware; it (©) Abroad; absent in foreign lands; beyond the sea. 


will be out one day. A 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. If any wight had spoke whil he was oute 
3 ve, he hadde of it no doute [fear], 
Calling at my father's to change my loug black cloak To hire of love, he Pe eter: ie: 


ras g cloaks being y quite out), E 
for a short one (long cloaks veing nog a jsa 7, 1600. He hath been out nine years, and away he shall again., 
is fashi ill be at theheight F A Lear, i. 1. 
‘mite out at Le : 16. To others; to outside parties, as for use at 


te out at London. ep 
‘Addison, Country Fashions. interest, premium, commission, wages, ete.: as, 
to let out lodgings; to farm 


(i) Atvariance; at odds; unfriendly. tolend out money; te 
I beseech you, sir, be not out with me. F out a contract; to hire out by the day. 
Shak, J. Ci. 1.19% They that were full have hired out themselves for bread. 
regular limits. E y 1 bee 5. 
ye, but let loose, I doubt He shall, if he bem vel, put out money upon 

Wou'd DaD ea: ‘the Flood been out. his return, and have hands nong ito reoei a upon an 

* Cowley, The Mistress, Welcome. terms of repayment. Dekker, 3 Horn! p. 129. 
a thing of which he might have died had 17. Toanend. (a) Toaconclusion or settlement: 4s, 

eo een 5 the atmosphere as deleterious asit to hear one out; to face or fight it out; to hold out to the 

sometimes was. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xiv. Jast; to have it out with an opponent. 


perplexity; puz- 


re languishi 
x Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 45 
6. Notin or within; absent: as ae 
6.. WI ; absent: as, when the 3 
is in, the wit is out. t ae 
or at hand: as, my maste 
was out. 


(a) Not in the house, at home, 
t is out; at the library the hook 


When we reached Albion Place they were out; we we 
after them, and found them on the ie eC 
Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, v. 
(b) No longer in the game in which one y i 
turn; not now engaged in playing. pas dainai 
He [the striker] is . out if he strikes the ball i 
: e 29 3 all into th 
air, and it be caught by any of his antagonists before it 
reaches the ground, and retained long enough to be thrown 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 176. 
nT had space to describe the whole match: . . . how 
the La rds’ men were out by half-past twelve o'clock for 
ninety-eight runs. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 
(c) Not in office or employment; unemployed; disengaged: 
as, a butler superannuated and out of service. 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too; 
Who loses and who wins; who's in, who's out. 
Shak., Lear, v. 3. 15. 


(4) Not in place; dislocated. 


O, good sir; softly, good sir! I fear, sir, my shoulder- 
blade is out Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 77. 
(e) Not in present or personal possession or use; let for 
hire, or placed at interest. 
Thu. Considers she my possessions? 
Pro. O, ay; and pities them. 
Thu. Wherefore?... 
Pro. That they are out by lease. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 2. 29. 
Those lands were out upon leases of four years, after the 
expiration of which tenants were obliged to renew. 
Arbuthnot. 
(J) At a loss (by a certain sum): as, he is out ten dollars. 


He was out fifty pounds, and reimburst himself only by 
selling two copies. Bp. Fell. 
(g) Not in practice; unskilful from want of practice. 


Wide o’ the bow-hand! i’ faith, your hand is out. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 135. 


(h) Not in vogue or fashion. 


Probably by next winter this 
in the country, when it is qui 


7. Beyond fixed or 


t sby S hall summer’s honey breath hold out 
8. So as to be exposed or made bare, as by rents o hoa gneve honey orea ae 
in one’s clothing. A wee ‘Shak. Sonnets, kev! 
Tf you be out, sir, I can mend you. Shak., eos i. Be I cannot i heard out ; they cut me off, 
i v t very frequent . . . to em race Reli- ‘As were too saucy. eee 
gion pe ana a eo aanite is vagrantand mendicant, Beau. and Fl, King and No King, i. 1. 


out at heels and elbows. 


T. Time, till thou run out thy race. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 257. Fly, envious Time, y 


In three Weeks he shall be bare-foot; in a Month out at Week in, week out, from morn i night, 
Knees with begging pa e Way of the World, iv. 12. ‘ol The Village Blac 


the archdeacon about the 


had it out with 
eae Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxiii. 


9. In a state of disclosure; So aS to be no 


longer concealed. eS eee 
a b) To development, completion, consum n, or 
Yes, yes, all's out; I now Aea N aoa Man, V. or toa succes iene: da, to wonk nee o 
essage; to make U 
10. Ina state of advanced developments ae out a message: fut a fortune; to eke out a li 
ifii i iage; in blossom; deck out a room. 
eae of mien Work out your own salvation with fear and trem! 
wee the trees were 
The hedges were so full of wild fy Bleak House, xviii. ghe Jaughed at no mistakes they Sade Da 


so thickly out in leaf. epee D 
I believe the weeping willows "t that be splendid! 

and we can have real branches. a tie) : 

11, Away from the mark: in erron Yo quite a 

of line, time, key, and the like: a5, 


The church 
to transport him. 


bth of | 
On the om af DE 


main. Gurukul Kangri C 
SE at See 


Digitized by 


out 


dressed out in white carry a splendid silver image of their 
patroness about the city. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 66. 
(e) To exhaustion, extinction, or conclusion; to the ond; 
so as to finish or exhaust or be exhausted or consumed ; so 
as to bring to naught or render useless: as, the supplies 
liave given out; to wear out; to eat out (consume); to 
pump out a well, or bail out a boat; to put out one’s eyes 
or a light. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Proy. xxxi. 18. 


You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller. 2 
Shak., Cor., il. 1. 78. 


Betray'd, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. 
So D 7 Milton, S. A., 1. 33. 


Legion on legion on thy foeman roll, 

his arm — thou canst not quell his soul. 
Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 9. 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvi. 


18. So as to free from obstruction, encum- 

branee, or refuse: as, to sweep out a room; to 
thresh out grain; to weed out a garden. 

Thou shalt not muzzlo the ox when he treadeth out the 

corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 
Mercury can warrant out 


His undertakings, and make all things good. 
B. Jonson, Cyuthia’s Revels, v. 1. 


19. Without stint or reserve; in an open and 
unreserved manner; fully; completely; thor- 
oughly; outright; hence, plainly; clearly; 
loudly: as, to speak out; toread out the names; 
to call or ery out; to ring or sing out. 

Swears he {Cupid} will shoot no more, but play with spar- 


rows 
And be a boy right out. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 101. 


Speake owt, Maisters; I would not have that word stick 
in your teeth, or in your throat. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 36. 
T have seen Stuart once; he seems tormented to death 
with friends, but he talked owt about Paris very fairly and 
pleasantly. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 


All the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at hunting-tide. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


All outt, See all.—Bred out. See breed.—From out 
of. See from out, under out, prep.— From thisout. See 
Jrom.—In and out, to and fro; in waving lines. 


The glancing lines of Giddyburn—in and out, in and 
out —showed like a Malay’s krees. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 20. 


Out and away, in a preéminent degree; by far. 


Upolu is out and amay the best island to possess, both 
commercially and politically. 
Nineteenth Century, XIX. 310. 


Out and out, to the utmost; thoroughly and completely ; 
absolutely; without qualification. 


For oute and oute he is the worthyeste, 
Save oonly Ector, which that is the beste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 789. 


Allodial land was land in which a man had the full and 
entire property; which he held (as the saying is) out and 
out, Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 69. 


Out of, [In this connection out is properly an adverb, and 

of a preposition, but out of may be regarded as a compound 
preposition, like tito or upon.) (a) Forth from. (1) From 
within; from the bounds, precincts, possession, contain- 
ing, holding, or grasp of: as, out of the door or window ; 
out of his clutches; owt of the darkness and silence. 


There thai demet the duke, as by du right, 
All his londes to lose, & launche out of towne. 


And wear On 
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Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto 
you. 2 Cor, ii. 4. 
Out of my loye to you, I came hither. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 187, 
I... unbosom'd all my secrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd 
By thy request, who could deny thee nothing. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 880, 
I resolved to walk it, out af cheapness; but my unhappy 
curiosity is such that I find it always my interest to take 
coach, Steele, Spectator, No. 454. 
I took my place on the stage, whence I could see the ac- 
tors of my poor piece. . . . I suppose the performers gave 
me a wide berth out of pity for me. 
Thackeray, Virginians, Ixxx. 
(4) From among; from the midst of; by selection from. 
Officers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
to order all things with public consent. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii, 
I have chosen you out of the world. John xvi, 19. 
They all or any six of them agreeing as before, may 
choose their president out of themselves. 
Winthrop, Uist. New England, IT. 125. 
The Northermost of them [islands] where we first an- 
chored I called the Duke of Grafton’s Isle as soon as we 
landed on it, having married my Wife out of his Dutch- 
ess’s Family. Dampier, Voyages, I. 422, 
(5) From ; by means of; by. 
Hold gou ougt of heie gates. 
Wiliam of Palerne, 1. 1691. 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength, Ps. viii. 2. 
I learnt it owt of women’s faces. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 12. 
(b) Forth from, so as to pass or reach beyond; beyond the 
lines, limits, scope, sphere, reach, or influence of: as, to 
be out of sight; out of hearing; out of date; time out of 
mind (that is, beyond the reach of memory). 
Laughing is reproueable if it be owt of measure. 
Babees Book (È. E. T. S.), p. 105. 
If this had not been a gentlewoman, she should havel 
buried out o’ Christian burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 
Oh antiquity ! 
Thy great examples of nobility 
Are out of imitation. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, i. 1. 
Joseph S. William! stop Mr. Stanley, if he’s not gone. 
Rowley. Oh, he’s out of reach, I believe. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1. 
(c) Without; bereft of. 
He wax neig ougt of his witte for wrath & for anger. 
William of Palerne, 1. 1204. 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 83. 
Oons! he’s out of sight! and I’m out of breath! for my 
part! 0, Sir Anthony, why didn’t you stop him? why didn’t 
you stop him? Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 2. 
He found himself left far behind, 
Both out of heart and out ef wind. 
S. Butler, Wudibras. 
No one can get out of books, as some improvident people 
do of matches or coffee, and offer the fact as an excuse for 
borrowing. The Author, I. 


Outofall hot. Seehol.—Out of all nickt. See nick!. 
—Out of assizet, not in accordance with the statutory 
dimensions or weight. 

That euerich chaloun ouer thre ellen of lengthe out of 
a-syse be forfeted. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 352. 
Out of blood, breath, etc. See the nouns.—Out of 


condition, in poor condition; unserviceable. 


The horses are by far the finest, excepting officers’ 


mounts, in the service, and are so greatly beloved and so 
affectionately cared for that they seldom get out of condi- 
tion. 
Out of countenance. See countenance.—Out of course, 
out of order; disordered. 


Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 826. 


All the foundations of the earth are out of course. 
Ps. 1xxxii. 5. 
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The figures lof a Carven c} 

Moir 
2. On th 
: © exteri 

K exterior of; ante Tenny b tay 
P goda confound —h taido f, 
Athenians both with EON 

Nar 
St. Beyond; past 5 
William Wel wiztli 


Mornyng o w 
-iL TS out Mesure tp Mto 
& siked ful sadli ° to Melion 


Witte 
(The use of out n tam of Pg 


prepositional use is ronetltion oso} fae 
a yer 
ecu 


Jrom, or some oth 
rom, or § T Preposit} 
preposition out is often peaton to the ¢ 
JSrom out of being also used moge y aaeh 
I give this heavy we nea 3 
aa this unwieldy gee He 
he pride of kingly sway f 

OM 


DY fep 
New.’ 
e Wenides 


Like that self-he 
oh the Arabian Wo 

1at NO second know. i 
And lay erewhile ae las 
From out her ashy wi 
Revives, 


P Satan... 
From out of Chaos, 
In those old da i 


7S, One 5 
Rose up from Ot ee ear y 


ut the bosom of thet 


, an am 
the lake, 
ennyson, ey 
T did she cast A 
int} nd death th 
Morris, Earthly Paradise 


All fecbleness fro ot an 
With thought of love ne = 
William 
[In composition out has either its ora; 
as in outcast, outcome, outlook. 
as in outdoors, or forms trans 
beyond or surpassing of the 
the act expressed by the wor 
in outrun, outshine, outvenom, ete, 
cially out may be used with almo: 
Only a few, comparatively, of such 
below; and if of modern formatio 
further etymological note.] 
out (out), interj. [Imperativo and exclamatory 
use of out, adv.] Begone! away! Sce the verh, 
Owle! owte! I go wode [mud] for wo. York Plays, pa 
Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Shak., Lucrece, 1,1016. 
Cal. I would kill the King, 
That wrong’d you and your daughter. 
Mel. Out, traitor! > 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iil 2 
Out, out, hyæna ! these are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee. 
Milton, 8, A. 
said his master; “Y 
es about your cats 
Scott, Fortunes ol 


s, help me! See harrow. Stale 
shame on; a curse on. 
te has thee lore 
York Plays, P- 5 
I am wild as nten 
Ambitious as the devil; out enna e 
T hate myself, sir. F al ? 
Out on my wretched humour rad Oa nel 
Makes me thus monstrous in tru pe a0 l 
; B. Jonson, Every Man out of h 


a kna ve! 
Now, out upon thee, canting Knave rpo patles 


at drew mear, 


lenoting a gui 
object of the vabi ine 
is prefixed, s 
In the Jast use os 
st any noun or vel, 
Compounds are entered 
n they are left wittoat 


“Out, you imp of Satan!” 
begone— or my conjuring rod go 


Out, harrow!t ala 
Out on, out upon, 
Owte on the, Lucifer, lurdan! oure lygh! 


i> 


Whittier, 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8), 1. 12306. out with. (a) Away with. 


Out of court, in law, dismissed or dropped from the 


u shall go! 


The swoord was never yet out of theyr hand. cause: usually said of 5 "for «Sir Dy yen yo! ‘ 
J 6 y said ef one who by some default or for a h S. Sir, by heaven y ainly! 
5 Spenser, State of Ireland. defect in his case has lost his status as a suitor, and is no chan S. Ay, out with him, oer tool for Seandth 
‘See where he looks out of the ano Wine loger entined to prosecute or defend the cause, unless Sue es 4 ar 
Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. 56. by leave or fresh appearance.— Out of cry, out of reach; do, say, Cte., ab once. d with m 
t Thou, at the si ht inaccessible or not obtainable. ag © a ecne and, nand f Ting. ay it 
Pleased, out of heaven shalt look down and smile. I mused very much, what made them so to lie, Rash to the chamber of ee ~ Maid’s Toe eee 
: Mitton, P. L., iii. 257. Sith in their countrey Downe is rife, and feathers out of Beau. an z y your friend A 


cree. 


a Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 387. 
Out of date. 


See datel._Out of diapason, doors 
drawing, dreadt, fashion. See the SEO of 


n 
do not a yonso"y Epit, 


Out with it, Sir John; 
pi 


sure of hearing. 


‘The Satie aial to scratch Hough’s name out of the 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., viii. if, t 
h g [< out, ado J positio 


peer Ehe grannled Ya framet, out of order; irregular; disordered. out (out), a ee used in CO ide! 
Tennyson, Flower in the Crannied Wall. The king's majesty, when he cometh to age, will seea ternal; Han “outside oF the mento te 
From an origin, source, or place of derivation or sup- redress of these things so out of frame. Latimer. which side en and fittye howl è OR By 
‘3, out of evil good often comes. Bod tiereyithal came Curiousness and carped out of I wish 200 foot gh n epe Pot sk on in r 
7 i rame. .. . SOC as Zq all tha Sta i 
e shall be called Woman, because she mee faken put ‘A Praise of Mistress Ryce (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 39). also the O-Farrels, and al s a vet 
eat? i ; > Like a German clock, awe. itself to tHe tram st, 
him that is on the housetop not go down into Still a-repairi $ d spread itse jerne, Tis ot 
A -repairing, ever out of frame. Her fame had £P) , ser, 
use, neither enter therein, to take an thing. t bey : Shak, L. L. L., iii. 1. 193. gumference of that os compositi? i 
EAE - -= Out of ‘gear, hand, hart, humor. See the nouns.— Outlying: use rte iÈ, 
These my sky-robes spun out of Iris yee Out of (his) time, after completion of an agreed term of AD. fee nd alle thi mn 
Care iton, Comus, 1. 83. apprenticeship: said of an apprentice.—Out of joint. O Orgayle and Orkenay, ig Arthuro te gon è 
my time to the Coll. one Nathaniel Co- See joint.—Out of kilter or kelter. See Kilter.— Out rgay Mo gland in, voyage 
reece. Evelyn, Diary, May 10, 1637. Of level, not on the same plane; uneven, as a table.— 4 ig an out Hakluyt? $ 
of their poets for ' Out of one’s beat. See beatl.— Out of one’s element. Cephalonia - - | foreleg Pe 
eof thi c or this saying, not- I fo 
of them out of Horace. See element, 4.—Out of one’s head, See head.—Outof Grecia. y; remo 
sure Bp. Stillingfleet, © der, place, plumb, pocket, print, reason, register, 3+. Out of the wayi T at 
out of the confusion. of DAO Oai temper erate Wit a p this cause also ig tog 
g 3 ( n, or out of common, unusual; a ‘or blin, 
‘acaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. dinary; more or less remarkable. es seating, at Peds {hie a 
I daresay Mr. Lobyer is tired of being a millionaire— realme, an 
there are so many millionaires nowadays— and aman must 
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out » Paston oit, F. huit,< I TE outbreat, 
arges £ MAA CC Ly TU octo = E, cidht: gan s Teathe 
a cout ch urges; The octave (of a feast), eight: see cightl.) Those... first E 

g ecifically, in Lette say these masses | and out- bat, set up and pull down Haee fagi 

i 1126. yo is OU Hah to anin: in With-Inteltha HANA CAS gour hestes outh Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. B. (Davies,) 

2 aoe LEG z iha Dalili SAN s uy, Å 5 i, 
Bets 1. one fice: opp plural. Political Poema, ete. (ed. Furniy utbond (out bond), a. Inarch. See inbond. 


The AOA all), p. 57. he 
1 parties, the ins The same Adam by a decree of the Chur i outborn (out born), a. Foreign; not native. 


J. Hutton. Munday after the outas of F; 


fe “ott. ay int 
L., one d ohiclly ch was on the Johnson, [Rare 


ie two polities = aster the yeere 132% 
275) On! Hoggis. Holl <3 ere 1323, burnt at 
p en (1775) ale, buta party con- i Es 5 eee tr, of Camden, ii. 131.  (Davies.y outbound (outbound), a. Outward bound. 
que te jadividual strus vee" outas?t, n. [Early mod. E. also owtis, utis, utas- Triumphant flames upon the water float 
ne a m our Parish, iv. < ME. outas, owtas, outhees. aA And out-bound ships at home their voyage end 


jt 4 Jonge! agd outs, a ches fro ,< ML. uthesium. 
0 s Sketche n.—3. Leave &Y; hue and ery, ¢ AS., ete. ut, out, + MU, ae outb: Dryden, Armus Mirabilis, st. 204, 


pren e ickems Fa see Es ounds (ont’ 
be under a ramble or ex- sium, hutesium, etc., hue: see hue2. (out’boundz),n.pl. Outward bounds; 


= ouls, i vA Haar The y 3 » litai 1 
gee 3 and ing; a bolid has been assimilated to outas1,] Hue: ptr vce limits or boundaries. 
Boat; OM og.) Pandy hen and cry; outcry; uproar. 7 DE: fast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the 
PE ‘polod: n't often get an outs 2 Yet saugh I woodnesse laughyng, on hi vale out-boundes and abandoned places in the English 
ako the most Oa Bleak House, vii. Armed compleint, outhees, and fiers Cuba outbo d ae Spenser, State of Ireland. j 
eal r a's, ab’s, acorns, Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 1154. wed (out’bōd), a. Bowed or bent ont- a 


eard thei ward; curved ontward; bellied. 


ars, N j 1 with the God graunte, and at th avere: s 
er scholars in their ots, rapper me es graunte, and at the reverence of God help to 
BY ay gave them om in —the only applica- an ouas P clamour be made upon the Lord Sa ane convex or out-bowed side of a vezsell will hold no- S 
is nlont dow question. ing hym for the weel of the cuntre. Paston Letters, 1. 1s, ee Bp. Hall, Moly Panegyric. 4 


iment in ect 
the WIM", instrumen id, Margaret, ii. 1. Hee singctl SRT A th 
sof the S. Judd, 8 ee singeth as wee vse heere in England outbrag (out-brag’ Vt z E 
ade so as to include the whope, or showte at houndes, and the rest of the comes bragging or peed Pee ot Ro ae 
; ave. és sur- 


‘applied to measure-  answere him with this Owlis, Igha, Igha, Igha. pass in beauty. 


» to outside 5 
fron ontelt nfekness : 


i, 8120) TIA Hakluyt’s Voyages, L 234 ; i 
g Dresi ict. , put out, iyi ee y - His phænix di 7 
an “pie (cM. outon, < AP. pam rt Saul outas*t, v. i. [< oulas?, n.] To ery out with a A velvet ga Pater aan 
ont" one icon, ae opt) Be ea in loud voice; shout. Whose bare mut-braggd the web it zeem'd to wear. 
COBS ts gee ott, adv. reas These cried there, likemad moody Bed]. a 7 > Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 95. 
pe ut), ih On use out 1S the adv erb used the thunder, “They are damned, they are annem outbraidt, v.i. [K ME. outbreiden outel ro den 
he gntransillV on or some other verb bang wise preachers outasing the same at Paul’s cross, ” seit (pret. outebreyde), awake, < out + beatae ee 
me j eS > . Cy l 
aa i a e on SP outask (out-àsk’) a E a a a A oe SAN 
erstood). 3 = -àsk’), v. t. [= OFries. utaskia = OUbbTastt, v.i. An obs ri 
gatti oust. sean was outed of his Office, ban- Dan. udeske, challenge; as out + E Chaucer.’ z olore Ee 
“me and confined to bis Di Letters, I. iii. 21. nublicatic Ee pede to be married by the third OTENE (out-brav’), Us t To surpass in brav- | 
ihe ve outed of his Fellowship in Jesus ‘Ai amon e aoci ask in church forthe last 8 A Arae exceed in daring or audacity. | 
as Cranmer Was k . . Eng. would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 3 
Fe for being married ey, Hist. Camb. Univ., vi. 34. All other suitors were left in the lurch, eels, the heart most daring on the earth, . . 
ti k thad been outed for their non And the parties had even been out-asked in church. DN MOE Ee SU AEE N ME i io 
o maof the ministers that hac YX orthamptonshire, my Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 2 Me doth bear a golden bow: 
j smo el Me ing eonventicles in Northampton i y 7 y Legends, II. 286, ree area EOIR TOI 
] arity, Bn aici jah adhered to them. ut-at- at-el’ b6z) Ta $ rete eA 
; cal enamin and Father, So npk DD out ait elbows ( out'at-el bōz), a. [< out at el- Full of arrows that outhrace 
: ia Tei bows: see out, adv., 8.] Worn out; threadbare; Dian’s shafts. B. Jonson, Hue and Cry. 
op To sell; dispose of; ge Us “a used up; trite. outbrayt (out-bra’), v. t. [< out + bray, used 
i vith daunger oute we al oure cha fare ; The threadbare and out-at-elbows theory of the Sepa- 48 & variant of breathe or perhaps braidi.] T 
i Ta ores at ny es me aN are. sa, ators. Gladstone, Nineteenth Cantar XXI. 479, breathe out. p 5 Ea 
ih rol. E Saki A = at , 
‘ eee eich ter outbalance (out-bal’ans), v.t. To outweigh; ‘The snake that on his crest hot fire outhbrayed, Fairfax. 
i 3j, To display ; p ; E a exceed in weight or effect. Whiles the sad pang approaching shee does feele, 
Who so that listeth outen his lolye, Hardiness, strength, and valour out-balanced in the pub- Braies out her latest breath, and up her eies doth seele. 


Jat him come forth, and lerne multiplye. 


Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 231 lic estimation the accomplishments of the mind. Spenser, F. Q., IL. i. 28, 
haucer, a an’s Tale, 1. 231. 


i T ‘come out; begone; be Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 5. outbrazen (out-bra’zn), v. t. To exceed in bra- 3 
aaan Meamelceed baer = = outbar (out-biir’),v.¢ To bar out; especially, Zemng5, disconcert or discomfit with a brazen 
o i poai E gee n to shut out by bars or fortifications. ae on paa dokngon, Pete 
ns plagud & torturde with dispaire & feare, ah i a 3 f: outbreak (out’brak), n. reakin ponies 
hit musi f 7 forb: `, Which [bordragings] to outbarre, with painefull pyonings, Š ti piir £ , 
Oatmust the fact, he con mo mora TOPR 8), p. 109, From sea to sea he heapt a mighty, mound, E an onenn i o maden eid Viole a 
Atibelength truth will owt. Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 85. I SDETUBET IS E O x JA 5 


outbargain (out-bär'gān), v. t. To overreach Popular indignation. 


Ihave no great devotion, at this instant; 3 : z fi x 
Da (ora AT or wet will aaa . or get the better of in a bargain. Ek Breathe his mae v aayi 

’ Beau. and Fl, Knight of Malta, iv. 2. The two parties [in the marriage market] with their op- The agate Parenti ot a SAET Y, 

There, you sec relationship, like murder, will out. posite interests stand at bay, or try to outwit or outbar- Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 33. 


Sheridan, The Critic, iii, 1. gat each other. Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xix. (Darics.) 2A SWOT 
: : i a p . A rupture of the peace; a publie disturbance 
titact (out-akt’), v. T. trans, To exceed in act- Outbeart (out-bar’), v. t. [< ME. outberen = Sw. iot p P vey 
1g, utbdra = Dan. udbære; < out + bearl.] To (Sato 

LTA VTR 5 A A Whiteboy outbreak, attended by the usual circum- 


With that he fetch’d a bear . g et. Palsgrav Ah f, . 
y An groan, bear out; support. Fatsgrave. stances of disorder and violence, took place while Burke 
. Sat bath ao and stopp'd his br outbid (out-bid’), v. t. To bid more than; go wasin Ireland (1761-8). J. Morley, Burke, p. 25. \ 
Aud to the life out-acted death se breath, beyond in the offer of a price. ; outbreak (out-brak’), v. i. [= OFries. utbre- 
i Teh S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. iii. 1146. There is a good angel about him; but the devil outhids ka =D. uitbreken = MLG. atbreken = G. aus- 
Vou ee me heir to treasures him too, Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 363. brechen; as out + break.) To break or burst 
i e me outact a real widow's whining. I was outbid for Oliver Cromwell’s nightcap. ih forth. 
, T intrans, To act ginan: Walpole, Letters, U1. S0 Disordinate authority, thus gain’d, 
Anst fro openly and boldly. outbidder (out-bid’ér), n. One who outbids. Knew not at first, or durst not, to proceed 
$ Kenan sont pst there had stood out among the Ash ; With an ea, cones e, pirated x Be 
{y E ki i ibi +h] y S vithi ass of T 
ig emberant a r a qutapeaking, outacting exhibi- outblast (out-blast’), v. [< ME. outblasten; < Within the comp: p! Danjel Civil Wars, vii 


nimal vigor, of unDri É Te 
oe anbridled animal spir- oyt + blastl.] To blow out. Instead of subjecting her, he is by the fresh outbreak- 


t-acti arper's Mag., LXXIX. 55 ; 
tng, "Et (Out-aktiyy, pele ce it'blön), a. Inflated; swelled with ing of her beauty captivated. 
si a H, v.t. Tooxceed inac- garona c } 3 ing of her beauty oye 7. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 47- 

aia tthe y j i z floati her worn tried heart there did outbreak 

ln, the Younger out-acty; At their roots grow floating palaces, From her i 

-active those wh ; 7 r £ the yielding seas. Wild sobs and weeping. _ 

i Bad out, ady ae Worthies (London), IL. ae Whose|oahiae oa aaa Indian Eapen i2 William Morris, Earthly Paradise, TI, 14. 
y , Bo I ile 
{ i © out and owt, under out, outblush (out-blush’), v. t. To surpass in blush- outbreaker (ont, pa n. A breaker or wave 
i lie the Pt better than K ing; exceed in rosy color. off the shore. it neers Ed of 
7 Ral ight Patter ang pace sles, the pri ie tive Sone outbreaking ( pn 
4 lalclyh, “Her and howler oup opon iyate, os > From my pale cheek the lively crimson Pes, utoro e out; an outbreak. 

and, Thacker t and out, of the Which in my softer hours, you oft have sworn, reaking out; an outbi ie cee 
j Md ae t (out ‘an Reet: eray, Vanity Fair, xiii. With rosy beauty far outblush'd the morn. out-breastt (out-bres ), 2 urpa: 
i eh ma out, ae Ja K owt and out Gay, Elegies; ae power of breast, chest. or voice; outsing. 

fed 9! pan Q t ar), 0 in 
Mid g Solute oy i Thorough ; thor- outbluster (out-blus’té Dien Fleece mulous Philomels tat hens the night 
r Neto aa Out-and-out sw complete; un- blustering; get the better of by blustering; Two emulous FDI omet froats, now one the higher, 
i my, hiatoa] inter Swindle. [Colloq.] oust or deprive by means of ere tand up Anon the other, then again the first, 
E EMSS zon in genera evens ase NR elgg "Aaron anathe) Deo Soba N 
a ly toutand-out ‘or me, pass the cle u: e v ‘chat I take a 
te Saturday) Ren ter the policeman, - . - those beings are nol Whe outbreathe (out-brézH’), v. I. trans. 1. To ex- 


Oter lout 
ion strage and-ou't, them to be. eorge IV. deprive of breath. 
~My, e er), 2, n , On a Medal of George haust or depri 
9 ory ue A thorough- Thackeray, ROU Se eae es outward: noting These mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 


(Coy, w ; 
A Clg d Or slang} -e to be depended outboard (out’bord).a. Naw dering faint quittance, wearied and outbreathed, 
E rononne a a at Or iinout or on or tome the e Marry Monmouth. Shak, 2 en. IV., 1.1. 108 

? 


Met oes 


p Sat E ma, an out-and. > ater the outboar' x ` 
+ beatas] Thack l-outer, a swell, Outside of a ship: as; inboard. 2. To breathe out; expire. 
i H otang aarantec eray, Newcomes, xvii. outboard end of a propeller-sha tt., Fa S direc- That sign of last 


q Y uni. = A 
pag Morals, Peehable refer- outboard (out! bord), an the center of a ship: JJ. intrans. To issue as th 


ens, Nicholas N tion laterally away from object N out: 
pep utis; Cyr ickleby, Ix. the opposite of inboard: as; to move an ob) No Sa nite r th 
> Ute, the oion mas Utas, outboard. t Fletcher (and 
ighth, < ut, uit, out-boltt (out-bélt’), v- & To bolt out. 
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and varies from 3 to 8 per cent. =Syn. 2, Repro- 


AS. iitbrengan (= D. uitbrengen = MLG. ulbring- : 
bate, vagabond, tramp, pariah. 


en = Q. ausbringen = Sw. utbringa = Dan, ud- 
bringe), < uit, out, + brengan, bring.] To bring 
out; deliver; utter; express. 

Thus muche as now, O wommanlich wif, 

I may outebringe. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 107. 


out-brothert (out’brury’ér), n. An out-pen- 
sioner. 
That good old blind bibber of Helicon [Homer] came 


and used so as to simulate a different origin, 
namely ¢ out + caste.] In India, one who has 
suffered expulsion from caste. 

On a forfeiture of caste by either spouse intercourse 
ceases between the spouses; if the out-caste be n sonless 
woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites are per- 
formed for her, Encyc. Brit., V. 191. 


outcatch (out-kach’), v. t. 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 
outceptt (out-sept’), prep. and conj. [A forced 
form for except, by substitution of out for ex- (L. 
ex, out). Cf. outtake.) Except; unless. 
Look not so near, with hope to understand, 


Out-cept, sir, you can read with the left-hand. 
B. Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck, 


Any other county 


outbuilding (out’bil’ding), n. A building near 

or subordinate to a main building; an outhouse. 

A huge load of oak-wood was passing through the gate- 
way, towards the out-buildings in the rear. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 

outburn (out-bérn’), v. I. intrans. To burn 

away; be consumed by fire. 
She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out-burneth. 
Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, 1. 98. 
II. trans. To exceed in burning; burn longer 


than. 
Amazing period ! when each mountain-height 
Out-burns Vesuvius; rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 165. 


We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 
outburst (out-beérst’), v. i [< ME. *outbersten, 
outbresten, outbrasten ; < out + burst.] To burst 
out. 


Turfe. 
In the kingdom. 
Pan. Outcept Kent. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 
outch, interj. See ouch. 
outchase (out-chās’), v. t. [< ME. oulehacen; < 
out + chascl.] To chase away; put to flight. 
In so moche, that o [one] gode Cristene man, in gode 
Beleeve, scholde overcomen and out chacen a 1000 cursed 
mysbeleevynge men. Mandeville, Travels, p. 201. 
outclearance (out’klér’ans),. Clearance from 
a port. 
You will find the duties high at outclearance. 
Foote, Trip to Calais, i. 


lag Tho bigan his teres more outebreste. 

$ Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 257. 

outburst (out’bérst), n. [< outburst, v.] A outclimb (out-klim’), v. t. 
breaking or bursting out; a violentissue or dis- surpass by or as by climbing; 
charge; an outbreak: as, an outburst of wrath. overtop. 

outburst-bank (out’ bérst-bangk), n. In hy- 
draul. engin., the middle part in elevation of a 
sea-embankment. The normal ratio of its base 
to its height is as two to one. 

outby, outbye (out’bi), adv. [out + byl.] 1. 
Outside; outdoors; abroad; at some distance Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert, iii. 1. 
from home: as, I had been outby and had just outcome (out’kum), n. [< ME. outecome, ut- 

z ot home: the opposite of inby. [Scoteh.J—2. cume; <out+ come.] 1+. A going forth; a ma- 
3 n mining, going out of the mine or in the di- rauding expedition; incursion; inroad. Com- 
rection of the shaft: the opposite of inby. | pare outroad.—2. That which comes out of or 
outby (out’bi), a. [< outby, adv.] Outlying; results from something else; issue; result. 
remote or sequestered. [Seotch.] The Crusades were the outcome of a combination between 

outearry (out-kar’i), v. t. To carry out; export. monasticism and knighthood. 

Sum of the out-carried commodities in value and cus- Stillé, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 333. 

tom, £294,184.17.2. A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 17. R The modern direct way or looking at Snes ache pet 

outcast (out-kast’), v.¢ [« ME. outcasten, out- eo ere crn, eae ct a A looking to 
kesten (= Sw. utkasta = Dan. udkaste); < out + T Aa a ecesssxily looking to 
cast1,] To throw out; cast forth; expel; reject. 


S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 91. 
It being the custom of all those whom the Court casts Politicians, happily, seldom live to see the final outcome 
out to labour by all means they can to outcast the Court. 


rise higher than; ) 
of 
Her buildings laid 
Flat with the carth, that were the pride of time, 
And did the barbarous Memphian heaps outclimb. 
B. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 
‘They must be sever’d or like palms will grow, 
Which, planted near, out-climb their native height. 


us 


2. 


cans tl of their aspirations. 
Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 156. (Davies.) out-comelin, n. 
outcast (out’kast),a.and n. [< ME. outecaste; Et, 
= pp-ofthe verb.] I. a. Cast out; thrown away ; 
rejected: hence, forsaken; forlorn; miserable; 
specifically, despised socially. 


I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxix. 


The fugitive bond-woman, with her son, 
Outcast Nebaioth, yet found here relief, 
Milton, P. R., ii. 309. 


Ghosts of outcast women return lamenting, 
Purged not in Lethe. Swinburne, Sapphics. 


I n. 1, That which is thrown away or cast out-cornert (out’kér/nér), n. 
orth; refuse. seure place; a retired nook. 
Oute caste (or refuse). Through the want of catechizing. many who are well 
erson expelled or driven out; an exile; skilled in some dark out-corners of divinity have lost them- 


} [ME. outcomlyng; < out + 
comeling.| A stranger; a foreigner. 
Wost thou not wel that thou woneg here a wyge strange, 
An out-comlyng, a carle, we kylle of thyn heued. 
Alliteraticve Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 876. 
outcompass (out-kum’pas), v. t. 
due bounds; stretch or extend beyond. 
If, then, such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of OW 
man, it is manifest that there is no danger at all in the a 
roportion or quantity of knowledge, how large soever, 


est it should make it swell or out-compuss itself. 5 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 


A remote or ob- out 


Prompt. Parv, 


outbrest 4182 
outbrestt, v.i An obsolete variant of outburst. bulk of the unmalted grain from which the malt Such pers 
outbring (out-bring’), v. t. [ME. outebringen, < was made. Itis gener: ly computed in bushels, and have bene Who, i 


outcaste (out'kàst), n. [Same as outcast, spelled outcrack} 
Pass in bog 
Heele out-c 


2. To outshine: g 


Roberto 
with more 


That all such Citize 
sell their Household stay 
to be cry’d thro’ the City, 
tobe sold by the comr 
pose, 

outcrop (out’krop), n 
surface of a stratum o 
vein or ore-d 
metalliferous vein 

cealed by the 
vial ( 


oxidation of the metalli 

. 1 r 
spheric agencies, a 
breil. 


tion of the bed or vein in question, and on the natures} 


under dip. 
To climb beyond; Outcrop (out’krop), v. i. To crop out orup; 
specifically, in geol., to come out to the surfate 


outery (out’kri), n.; pl. outeries (-kriz), 1. 
A loud or vehement ery or crying; a cry ofin 
dignation or distress; clamor; confused noise; 
uproar. 


The reason that there is such a general oul 
against flatterers is that there are so very 


ones. 


Tll sell all at an out-cry. Midd 


Stubbs, Med. and Mod. Hist., p. 20. outcry (out-a), 
come in crying; 


In all the stor 
To exceed pest, and the vole 


t-cut (out’kut), 4- 
part. 
The sollerets are TEMA TT itt, 


s oxda 
at the instep. a B 50° 18! 
3 _da/shus); © gadair] 
cious (0ut-da > ious] Mend! 
dacion: f audacious: _ Eng: ye ie 


a corruption 0: 
impudent; tor 
outdaciousne 
y; impudence, , 


(out-kr. 
Sting, 


Mi 
Wpas T 
aduised his Sin sh 
Crownes, Je 


a iT 
Degging to one of the chief cities of Greece and... ETA x n i ee ee commers, ae } 
EANNA Shaimcey corpulent volumes of immortality, if ERRE AOC KES LOE ena nner’ isa large popu- outcraf Greene, q Were 
hey would bestowe ee ye but a slender outbrother’s ~~ Taba Wheeler, Short Hist. India p. 59. or N (out-krag ‘ti), » : 
annuity of mutton and broth. 4 SAA 2S ee tiated NEs ovane ha i 
4 Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 147). outcastingt (out'kàs”ting), n. [< ME. *outcast- That ce bomen | 
outbud (out-bud’), v.i. Tobud ont; sprout forth. ing, outkestinge; verbal n. of outcast, v.] 1. And he’s at soars It 
Such one it was as that renowmed Snake That which is thrown out or rejected; offscour- 
Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, . . ing; hence, figuratively of persons, a reprobate; outcreep (out-krayy? 
Whose many heades, owt-budding ever new, a castaway. out + oreen ep 0, 
Did breed him endlesse labor to subdew. ei S y - Dp.) lo Cree 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 17. Y Bet of snis world we ben mano the culenetanige It gan outere 3 oy 
= È: Š of alle ghit. yelif, or. iv. 12. 
outbuild (out-bild’), v. t. To exceed in build- 2. That er eeo uts forth: a sl outori 7 È 
ing, or in durability of building. a a Yin: > 2A pa i TS ee A i eet (oat Jairen), Ta 
j ` RA the vifte [fifth] out-kestinge of the ilke stocke [the treeof ©“ > Specificall : Who ¢ 
wirtite ‘alone eat es TE ti vi. g12, Pride] is scorn. Ayentite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p.22. ® public crier; an AP Who proclaie 
To overtake. Malli- Oneer, aay 


NS as, ; 


’ a Man w “al 
MON Outeryep 1 with a p 


The a 
} © APpenrine 
: atum OY Series oats a 
pori o any kind ae 
or lode is fr y 
i by the accumulation of pantie cane 
e gossan), the result of the deeom ition 
US part of the lode t 


at This is sd hy 
lhe outcrops of mae Comish mi 


very conspicuous, especial] 
x mol, quartz formin; 


1 the stratify 
yiclinaton te 
here can be wy 
xcept when the foms. 
‘The position onthe 
, therefore, on the inelty 


taken place, See cat 


the ground: said of strata. 


Thy son is rate aaa them; tha uy 
as aughter c foe could not as 3 
ane Milton, 8. 4,1 15. 
ery amcsi 
few go 
Steele, Tatler, No. 2% 


An auction; auction. 
leton, Chaste Maid, fit 


iven away, 
Their houses and fine gardens give 7 
And all their goods, under ie pp atl, i 7 


of sale 
d to be the 


n England, ni 


ovët 
waf 


You shall have 
They will outery 


orm we m i 
S es of that thunder 


Jer. Taylor, 


Shaped by 


he Jal 
markable for Solent A 


ward, 
ou S p . 

a [prov. E "Ro darem 
V. be E 


k nes) Hgt] 
da’shus and valet i 


A` } 
Py Hees £ selyes in the beaten road thereof. A v 
x one ato is rejected or despised. Tuller, Holy State, II. ix. 5. outdare (out dir ?s E raft AC 
outcountenance} (out-koun’te-nans), v. t 1. surpass in aai sense S Cota 
Jer, xxx.17, L0 outface; confront or oppose undauntedly. Who sensibly 0! defy: 3 
Neapolitan, While high Content in whatsoever chance b daring j 15.60% idol 5 
land's bloody scourge. Makes the brave mind the starres outcountenance. 2, To overcome y ner, and biy aid oa 
3 Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 118. Davies, Muse's Teares, p. 14. (Daries) «+ s myself, MY bro and w j Hel 
dies, sad outcast of cach church and state. 2. To put out of countenance. Th Mt brought Yoho, time. 1 raise 
pa Pope, Moral Essays, i. 204. Lucanio, loath to be outcountenanst, followed his aduise. The dangers © you ¥ 
quarrel. Burns. [Scotch.] Greene, Groats-worth of Wit (ed. 1617). ut 


ewing, increase by mea- out-court (out’kort), n. The exterior or outer 
pared with the court; the precinct. 
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za 


0 
And make Mell h 


4183 
ce 
ntdistan 1. In korse- see oustl, ouster.) In law, dis . outgo 
Oe s) "5 mo excel or ouster. — tw, dispossession; an outfit (out’fi 
etree)” Saurer, outeresti (ow té equip; supply) provide uecstomtea nnn 
pee, E : or mpetition or carcer. ou rege soy tér-est), a. superl, (ME. outerest ad supply; provide necessaries for. 
taD distan apy Come og; surpass; per- owleresle; < outer + esti.) Extremest; re. pee aom to transfer cargoes, to outfit vessels, buy au 
1 0 ehind > 1, To excels motest. Sty re- plies, obtain ice, engage sailors, procure bait, and Lathe 
i wadoh ceds doubly. The sonne comynge fr generally in Canadian and Newfoundland poria. 
i cout if Jone his former deed Aa Teo! tne Us te liys Orteresite arysyng. Fortnightly Ker., N. 3., XXXIX. 785. 
v5 je action 0u Shak., COT-, He + vider, Loethius, ii. meter 6, Outfitter (out’fit-er), n. One who furnishes or 
3 pis § 7 it shes 


in R manity- = pishop of Lincoln. 
„did HU rg the Bishop A 
petor out- rowley sa of doors; outside 


' aga) l. +! an the open air: as, 
s out dér) orior; mi cared for within 
i 1803 rents: : r-house): 
i sementi r house (a8 a poo? oh 
pai particu a 3 In Cornish pumping 
n B outdoor stroke of the 

ay s 


ng-engine, 


4 ir 
Sl PAS Weight of the 


looked out of win- 
, . and could not sum- 
d breast and conquer the 
Backlog Studies, p. 122. 


Festal garb; gala- 


s ess ight ye yet in the out-drexs, 
de y hy but dig oN i x 
And ‘parel gai B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 
-v y. t To outlast; endure 
out-dir’), V- © 
outduret ( 


I feel myself, 


to the end of. 
with this refreshing, able once again 


o out-dure danger. 
F Ae (and another), 


mntdvellt (out-dwel’), v. t. 


teyond. dwells his hour, 
i It is marvel he oul-die UT, 
yi run before the clock. 

For lovers ever run DeM ay, M. of V., ii. 6. 3. 
ont-edge (out’e]), 2. The extreme edge; the 
furthest bound. [Rare.] 

ame had spread itself to the very out-edge and cir- 
ee of that circle. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 13. 
ten! (ou’tn), prep. [< ME. outen, uten,< AS. 
itm, from without, out: see out. | : Out; out 
of; ont from, [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
ontent(ou'tn),a. [A var. of out, d., after outen 1, 
pp.) Being from without; strange; foreign; 
penliar: as, an outen man. (Prov. Eng.] 
oten? (ou’tn), v. t [< out + -enl.] To put 
at extinguish: as, outon the light. [Prov. 

7, 


Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6. 
To dwell or stay 


g: 
otener (out'nér), n. [ 
tigen, Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
mar (ou'tér), a. and n. [< ME. outer, < AS. 
uK ullera (= ONG. tizar, azzar, üzer, izzer, 
eee G. äusser), outer, compar. of ŭt, 
P i out, CE utter, a doublet of outer.] I, 
Tillon z Pertaining to the outside; that is 
ree ton the outside; external: opposed 
: r, ; as, the outer wall. 
oul 
ercoid. Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 
Thro! Armed feet, 
Rang sao long gallery from the outer doors 
Tem ie i Tennyson, Guinevere. 
et an outer perception ore respectively the forms of 


E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 234. 


d; being outside with ref- 
ce or point regarded as in- 


< outen! + -erl.] A for- 


2 
atutther Temoye: 
wee Some pla 
Srinternal, 
the Ud of t 
Caler court, he cherubims' wings was heard even to 
0 r Ezek. x. 5. 
And one argu Pierce an outer ring, ane 
Andis the ae and there; ~ 
Would Cleave the marke” us 
es In Memoriam, Ixxxvii, 
riga Outer bar, in Great Brit- 
who plead outside 
el and serjeants-at- 
in the bar. Hence 
who are not queen’s 


uter form, in printi 
nting. 
tn garment worn outside ot 


Cloak ete. 
eolus r < Worn out of doors. — 
lus, Peridium, ete. See the 


Ticticg « 
8 eine: (a) The part of a tar- 
Dearer the oa ading the bulls- 
at arg, Uside. (b) A shot 


vt 
. (CME, Outren 


ters, all 


3 < outer, a. 


after out, 
>t. óter, oust: 


outerlyt (ou’tér-li), adv, 
ter + -ly2.] 1. 
ing outerly, an inch behind th 
2. Utterly. 
heed, and scide he wolde smyte it 
he wolde hym yelde outerl; 
outermost (ou’tér-mést), a. superl. 


from outeri.] Being on the extreme 
part; remotest from the midst 


outfall} (out-fal’), v. t. 


outfall (out’fal), n. 
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J [S ME. outerly; < oy. Makes outfits; ones 
Foward the outside. means or et 
In the lower jaw two tusks like those of a boar, stand. expedition 

e cutters, oar, stand- requisites 


Than he lepte to and a-valed the 


© Merlin (E. 


; See flank1, 
DIE., < out + fleme.] One who 

n exile, 

Me payed ful ille to be out-fleme 

So sodenly of that fayre regioun. 

; 3 Alliteraticve Poems (ed. Morris), i, 1176. 

1. To confront boldly; OUt-fling (out’fling), n. A gibe; a sarcasm; a 

Severe or contemptuous remark. George Eliot, 

Daniel Deronda, xlii, 

outflow (out’fld), n. 
efflux; issue. 
outflow (out-fl6’), v. i. To flow out. 


And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 11. 

2. To keep or force by boldness. [Rare.] 

Then did we two set on you four; and, with a word, out- Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past? 

faced you from your prize, and have it. i Campbell. 

a Shak.,1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 283. outflush (out’flush), n. A sudden or violent 

3. To face or stare down; confront with assur- glow or access of heat; hence, an ebullition. 
ance, boastfully, or overbearingly; browbeat. [Rare.] 

Dost thou come here to whine? An out/lush of foolish young Enthusiasm. 

To nafea me gA leaping in her grave? Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 127. 

e punea anto anen ana omin v.1. 901, OUtfiy (out-fli’), v. I. trans. To fly beyond; fly 

ir NFE ‘ann ieee faster than; pass or surpass by rapidity of 

That these should come to face their sin!” flight; outdistance; escape by superior swift- 

Ever. And outface ness, 

Justice ! B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, v. 5, 

4. To face out; counteract by assurance; put 

a good face on. 

Well have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 

That do outface it with their semblances. 
Shak., As you Likeit, i. 8. 124. 

[< ME. outfallen, owte- 

fallen (= D. uitvallen = G. ausfallen = Sw. ut- 
falla); < out + fall.) To burst forth, as upon 
the enemy; make a sally. 3 5 Hath chang'd his soule, and made his object you, 

[= D. uitval = G. ausfall, B. Jonson, Epig. 114, To Mistress Philip Sidney. 
sally, falling out, = Icel. ŭtfall, ebbing tide, = outfortt (out’fort), n. An outlying fort; an out- 
Sw. utfall = Dan. udfald, sally, falling out; work. 
from the verb.] 1. The point or place of dis- After re-charging, they won the out-fort of the town, 
charge of a river, drain, culvert, sewer, ete.; and slew all they found therein. -s 
mouth; embouchure. Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 08. 

Rivers with greedier speed run neere outfortht (out’forth), adv. On the exterior; 
Their owt-falls than at their springs. i externally; outside; without. Chaucer. 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour. (Nares.) outfrown (out-froun’), v.t. To frown down; 
24. A sudden eruption of troopsfrom a fortified overbear by frowning. 
place; a sally.—38. A quarrel; a falling out. Myself could else out-frown false forana ioe. rae 
(Prov. Eng.] E th eee 

outfangtheft (out’fang-thef), x. [ME. “out ontgatet (out’gat), n. [< ME. outgate; < out + 
Jangen thef, AS. *utfangen thedf: iitfangen, < üt, gatel.] An outlet; a passage outward. Spen- 
out, + fangen, pp. of fon, take; thedf, thief. See ger, State of Ireland. di 
infangthef.] In law: (a) A liberty or privi- outgeneral (out-jen e-ral), v. te Toe in 
lege whereby a feudal lord was enaplen to call goan gain advantage over by superior 
any man dwelling in his manor, and taken for military skill. _ 7 DA 
Box in another place out of his fee, to judg- ‘outglare (out-glar’), v.t To ouio in bright 
ment in his own court. ness or dazzling effect; surpass In mee y 

i i hich stood outglaring al 
wW ted also vnto them of our speciall grace His monstrous score, w. 

thet they iene outfangthefe in their lands within the Its hideous neighbours. Peco cesarean Dene) 
Ports aforesaid. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 118. Ia Beanin on SVE RANTRE $ 

s I tell you, my friend, that, were all my former sins 
(b) The felon Bo taken. doubled in weight and in dye, such a villany amd ia 

outfield (out’féld), n. ‘thou De outglared and outweighed them all. Scott, a gore 

land which is continually cropped withon Id. outgo (out-go’), v. t. KME oy tgon, < AS. atgan 
ing manured, until itis exhausted. See wee (=D. uitgaan = MLG. ŭtgān = G. ausgehen = 
—2. A name given to uninclosed farm A Sw. utgå = Dan. udgaa), go out, < ŭt, out, + gan, 
at a distance from the farmstead.—3. o z 


- i J 1. To go beyond; advance so as to pass 
lying region; an undefined or indefinite sphere, 80 a igs corte Dey a daether than; leave bes 
district, or domain. 


A flowing out or forth; 


His evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn, 
Cannot outjly our apprehensions. 
Shak., T. and C., fi. 3. 124, 
TI. intrans. To fly out; come suddenly into 
view. 

He spake; and, to confirm his words, oul, 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 

Of mighty cherubim. Milton, P. L., i. 663. 
outformt (out’férm), n. External appearance. 


For Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaine delight 
In mere ovt-formes, until he lost his sight, 


1. In Scotland, arable 


in 4 
hind; outdistance. 


rtain district, larger or smaller, 


i ther out of all cities, 
The enclosure of a ce 3 Many knew him, and ran afoot thi him. 
frome eo A EEN of Words (1852), p. 174. and outwent them, and came together unto ee eee 


No, sweet Octavia, 


3. 
Sea field, You shall hear from me still ; the time shall not 


‘féld), n. Tn pall-games, one 


out-field (out 


out-fielder (out’fél’dér), n. f id You shall Perrkingonyou. Shak., A. and C., iti. 2. 61. 
5 i S the out-field. ut-go My 
E GO goers whe L Doa a fitting outor 2, To outdo; exceed; surpass. 
onet or : Hes “as for a voyage, journey, After these an ‘handed adie mes 
mag eas any papasan a Tagar appart Manea NN Gaa E a N 
A : ed as : š 
ticles prepared or expenses nee kind My divine Mosea! 
sens ment of any 1 thyself, Fe 
a ah an oxen ae stock of goods, & Thon hast 7 E Volpone, i. 1. 
teat = an ees: *an establishment of any outgo (out’go), n. [< outgo, v.] That whic 
kind. [Slang, western U- S.] REA goes out; outflow; specifically, orpenditori 
Many outfits regulary y shitt a Senta, 1Y Piv a. the opposite of income. ; 
fall. a 
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outgoer 
outgoer (out’g67ér), n. 
posed to incomer. 


outgoing (out’g67ing), n. 
out, 


Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and crebing 
XV. 


to rejoice, Ps, 


2. That which goes out; outlay; expenditure: 
generally in the plural.—8. pl. Utmost border; 


extreme limits. 


The outgoings of their border were at Jordan. 


If1 should ask thee... 
went down into the deep, not as yet into hell. 


outgoing (out’go’ing), a. Gc 
ing; removing: as, an outgoing tenant. 
outgraint (out-griin’), v. t. 
ness of dye or coloring; outredden; outblush. 
She blushed more than they, and of their own 
Blush made them all asham‘d, to see how far 
Tt was ontblushed and outgrain’d by Her. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 45. 
outground (out’ground), n. Ground lying at a 
distance from one's residence, or from the main 
ground. Imp. Dict. È 
outgrow (out-gro’), v. & 1. To surpass in 
growth; grow beyond; grow taller than. 
O, my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth; 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 
Shak., Rich. III., iii. 1. 104. 
2. To grow beyond the limits of; become too 
large for: said of what covers or incloses: as, 
children outgrow their clothes. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 
0. W. Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus. 
8. To exhaust by too rapid growth. 
“J doubt they'll outgrow their strength,” she added, look- 
ing over their heads . . . at their mother. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 
4. To pass beyond the limits of; leave behind 
or lose in the process of growth or develop- 
ment: as, to outgrow one’s usefulness. 
Much their work outgrew 


The hands’ dispatch of two, gardening so wide. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 202. 


On my Conscience, he’s a bashful Poet ; 
You think that strange —no matter, he'll outgrow it. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 
outgrowth (out’groth), n. 1. That which 
grows out; an excrescence: specifically, in bot., 
a collective term for the various excrescences 
or growths from the general surface of plants, 
such as trichomes, prickles, bristles, the ligule 
of grasses, etc.<2. A development or growth 
from some other or earlier condition or state 
of things; a growth, development, result, or re- 
sultant from any kind of cause or beginning. 
outguard (out’giird), n. A guardat adistance 
from the main body of an army; the guard at 
the furthest distance; hence, anything for de- 
fense placed at a distance from the thing to be 
defended. 
These outguards of the mind. Sir R. Blackmore. 
outhaul (out’hal), n. Naut., arope used to haul 
out the tack of a jib or lower studdingsail, or 
the clue of a spanker. 
outhauler (out’ha’lér), n. 1. A line or rope 
used to haul a net up to the surface of the water. 
—2. Same as outhaul. 
outheest, n. See outas?. 
outhert, a., pron., and conj. 
“variant of other2, either. 
_ out-herod (out-her’od),v. i. In the phrase to out- 
herod Herod, to be more violent than Herod (as 
represented in the old mystery plays); hence, 
to exceed in any excess of evil. 
I would have such a fellow whi oped for o'erdoing Ter- 
magant; it owt-herods Herod. ., Hamlet, iii. 2. 15. 


~ The figure in question had out-Heroded Herod, and gone 
beyond the bounds of even the prince’s indefinite decorum. 
Poe, Prose Tales, I. 343. 


2 Esd. iv. 7, 8. 
Going out; depart- 


A Middle English 


he had let loose amongst crowds of helpless women. 
De Quincey, Essenes, i. 
n. Same as outas?. ai 
e (out’hous), x. [= Sw. uthus = Dan. 
+ housel.} Asmallhouse or build- 
from the main house; an outbuild- 
pecifically, in law, under the definition 
on, a building contributory to habitation, 
from the main structure, and so by 
Jaw rules a parcel of the dwelling- 
according as it is within or with- 


but it must be in 


One who goes out; one 
who leaves any place, land, office, ete.: op- 


1. The act of going 


Josh. xix. 22. 
which are the outgoings of 
aradise : Peradyenture thou wouldest say unto me, I never 


To surpass in deep- 
"p 


outlander (out’lan-dér), n. 
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Ye'll gic to me a bed in an outhouse 
For my young son and me, 
And the meanest servant in a’ the place 
‘Yo wait on him and me, 
Lady Margaret (Child's Ballads, TITI. 393). 
outing (ou’ting), n. [< ME. outing, owtynge ; 
verbal n. of out, v.] 1ł. An issuing forth to at- 
tack; a sally; a foray. Barbour.—2, An air- 
ing; an excursion; an expedition; a pleasure- 
trip. 

Vull of the sentiment of Sunday outings, 

The Century, XXVII. 34. 

8}. A driving forth; expulsion; ejection. 

The late outing of the Presbyterian clergy, by their not 
renouncing the Covenant as the Act of Parliament com- 
mands, is the greatest piece of state now in discourse, 

Pepys, Diary, I. 330. 

4}. Avoidance. Prompt. Parv., p. 375.—5. A 

feast given by a craftsman to his friends at the 

end of his apprenticeship. [Prov. Eng.] 
out-islet (out’il), n. An outlying island. 

T accordingly will end this booke, purposing to speake 
of the ouwt-Jsles, Orcades, Hebudes or Hebrides, and of 
Shetland in their due place. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 54. (Davies.) 
outjestt (out-jest’), v. 4 ‘To overcome or drive 
away by jesting. 
Kent. Put who is with him? 
Gent. None but the fool; who labours to outjest 

His heart-struck injuries. Shak., Lear, iii. 1. 16. 

outjet (out’jet), n. That which projects from 
anything. Hugh Miller, (Rare. ] 

outkeeper (out’k6é’pér), n. In surv., a small 
dial-plate having an index turned by a milled 
head underneath, used with the surveyors com- 
pass to keep tally in measurement by chain. 
E. H. Knight. 

outlabor, outlabour (out-la’bor),v. t. To outdo 
in labor, endurance, or suffering. 

Still I have fought, as if in beauty’s sight, .. . 

Taught fasts, till bodys like our souls grew light; 

Out-watch’d the jealous, and outlabour'd beast 

Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert, II. 2. 
outlagert, n. [Also outlicker ; < D. uillegger = 
E. outlier, q. v.] An outrigger. 

We had a good substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, and 
good Outlagers lasht very fast and firm on each side the 
Vessel, being made of strong Poles. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 492. 
outlaidt (out’lad), a. Laid out; exposed. 
To guard the out-laid Isle 
Of Walney. Drayton, Volyolbion, xxvii. 12. 
outlanced?, a. Projecting or edged like a lance. 
Therein two deadly weapons fixt he bore, 
Strongly outlaunced towards either side, 
Like two sharpe speares his enemies to gore. 
Spenser, Muiopotinos, 1. 82. 
outland (out’land), n. anda. [< ME. *outland, 
outland, < AS. wtland, foreign land (ütlenda, a 
stranger) (= MLG. ŭtlant, outlying land, = G. 
ausland, foreign countries, = Icel. utlond, outly- 
ing fields, foreign countries, = Sw. utlandet = 
Dan. udlandet, foreign countries), < at, out, + 
land, land. Cf. inland.] I. n. 1. Land lying 
beyond the limit of occupation or cultivation; 
outlying or frontier land. 

When they [Indians] go a hunting into the oullands, 
they commonly go out for the whole season with their wives 
and family. . Beverley, Virginia, ii. 1] 28. 
2. In feudal law, that part of the land of the 
manor occupied or enjoyed by thetenants. Also 
called utland and gesettes-lund or gafol-land, as 
distinguished from inland. 

II. a. Foreign. 


A The little lamb 
Nursed in our bosoms, . . . 
The outland pagans, with unlawful claim, 
Deprived us of. Strutt, Ancient Times, i. 1. 


Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame. __ 
- Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


i = D. uitlander 
=G. ausländer; as outland + -er2. Cf. inlander.] 


A foreigner; a person who is not a native. 
Yel ublandish 
__ Yet another and avery favourite emperor out-herodseyen OUtlandish (out-lan’dish), a. 
_ this butcher (Gallienus), py passting of the sabring which ssh, < AS. atlendisc (= 5. uitlandsch = MLG. 
ütlandesch = G. ausldndisch = Sw. utländsk = 
Dan. udenlandsk), foreign, of outland origin, < 
utland, foreign land, + -ise, E. -ish1. 
land.] 1. Of or belonging to a foreign country; 
foreign; not native. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


[< ME. outland- 


Cf. out- 


No marchaunt yit ne fette outlandish ware. 
Chaucer, Former Age, 


There is noe outlandish man will us abide, 
Nor will us come nye. 
Ballad of King ‘Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 233). 


Outlandizh wares are conucighed into the same Citie 


1. 22. 


de structure—for example, »ythefamousriuerof Thames. Makluyt’s Voyages, I. 127. 


He had tak’n with him Alfrid bis youngest Son to be 


there inaugurated King, and brought home with him an 
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utlawy 


out landish Wi 
ifo; for 
+ Which 


hin is Kj 
a his Kingdom, the 
your poso NOW they “is , 
J Orci fine in 
cign Hessians, or saio of Saat i 
su 1 oy, li, Kii 
Shes an et 
iia, ten (3, 1 iy hy 
> Odq. -Thig 
) Unon 


2. Sirange 


aaa anges ifa 
barous; bizarro, 5 


You must 
T stn 
o stu! ats Suy for wild 
© Peeuliar digge Wa Ap, 
egy Mdi $ 
leeg, i p 


Divers good pic ny 
curiositics and eae es, and p/n yt 
hings of hatypety Outlay? Votta, 
ature, Mdi, “T, 
When they pr En ETA, 
derision of Do cached, their lyn, Diary y Ih 
8, Out of helene: OMtlandtiyy Nov. ay 
: of the way.» Macausdttent 
cluded. Way; ren ty 
NOG fron lit 
Ie resoly ul Socie 


ed to settle i 
ns 
und to know we Outlandish 
f j 


5 R. 
outlandisherş, n. ; 
For ten weeks togethe 


are billetted wi th 2 
the rate Of with her 


could be fo 


this ra E PN 
armouti lè Tont 


Od is raised all yy 


Nashe, Lenten Stuffe H: 
a 


outlandishlike} (out-lan’die ae 
landishly, Ascham The h-lik 
outlandishly (outlandish ole 
landish manner, Sli), aq 
outlandishness (out-lan’ i 
or character of ay dish-nes 
acter of being outla ye Theat, 
outlasht (out-lash’), v, 7 Teh A 
make a suc attack ¢ strike or Ji 
ake dden attack or outst. Mlo 
_ Malice hath a wide mouth, and a 
relations, Kuller, Pisgah Sight, TIT C5 tO otay 
outlash (out’lash), n. E< oullash, o ee 
ing or striking out; Oe) A la 
ndemeni the distr eee iima 
and vindictiveness, She wished that ih 
make two people wretched besides horse nse nigi 
George Eliot, Danial D 
outlast (out-last’), v. t. To last 
exceed in duration; outlive, 
pee Sure I shall outlast him: 
Chis makes me young again, a score of years, 
ie B. Jonson, Volpone iL 
Nature and nationality will outlast the translent pl 
of a new dynasty. I. D'Israeli, Amen. oLa 
outlaugh (out-lif’), v. t. [=D. uitlagehns6, 
auslachen = Dan. udle.] 1. To surpass in laugh 


ing. 


lp, Ü S 


eronda, ry, 
longer than; 


Pach lady striving to oullaugh the rest, 

To make it seem they understood the jest, 
Dryden, Prol. to Carlell's Arviragus and Philicla, Lit, 
2. To laugh down; discourage or put outo 

countenance by laughing. 

outlaw (out’la), n. [< ME. oudlawe, utlare u 
laze (ML. utlagus), < AS. titlaga, an onl 
Icel. atlagi, an outlaw, ataga outlawed) il, 
out, + lagu, law: see law all al Ono w i 
excluded from the benefit of the bli: 
prived of its protection. Formerly S 

ful in Great Britain for any one to kill $ 
orson. See oullawry. 
per Got mot thee save, brave Oullaro Muray! 4 
Thy ladye, and all thy chy yas pallads, Vl a 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Ch 

A poor, unminded outlaw 


sneaking home, 
4 o to the shore. 
My father gave him w en aro, ore 


pant vio 


‘ ‘iy person living in de 
2. A disorderly por aal criminal. 


8 6 po 

tion of the law; & dangerous class T 
4 ror the outlaws, the danger rence, ty 

It is only for Me the restraints of E Jaw b A 


who have thrown 0! ‘sh courts. tore, 
build prisons and establish, Clarke, sell Cul hid 
lawless. Sts ler, 

=Syn. 


man, marauder. 


. eel 
2, Robber, bandit, brigand, I n ( Kig 
[< ME. on flares sn ott 


1 » te -q ütlagt er 
outlaw (out‘la), v. t itlaw, TAO ipe Iei 
jagare), < AS. üflagidiy Mo deprive oa ott 


law: see outlaw, n] 
ofit and protection 
proscribe. 


of law; aces 
J had 250 pt soy 


od; HOA end 1 
outlaw'd fron, my ovd himn ean ay 
Dat lately, very late: Shak, yan wet H 
lait 2 tak E 
Westminster-Ball you mey iem rane 
In Wes O 
Shillings. eon legal j yisdl che 
remo ny ‘a 
oi ie force. an able wy 
i has ‘a Jie On ds 
Hane a that no action will li [ 
4 utlån) fE ry.) 


awry (° a 
ORO < outlan 
of a person © 

] means; rotet 
red of tl to 
one so deprive when Crea 

osed on one WEN: 4 to BPE os 

Pomptuously eA M 
fice by disappeamre’ 


all the role Hons 
n arde awful men, 
a ardea ceil in effect 
T! or prosecuting 
r night still defend 
ason Or felony, failure we 
vo of guilt, and process 0! 
mare of his personal esta e. 
eltioaning jn Scots law. 
í Domycian ine the yle 
Prol. on the Apocalips. 


rom all 


aw 


such | st 
for instance, a5 ena- 
he holds a security. 


A sat S. ^ ony) bs eX- 
: sett ou hibit lay oF spread out; ex 


outlay, v] 1: A laying 


+, that which iselaid out or 
ure: âS, that mansion has 
atlay. 


fs overdone among the wo- 


N i ve dollars on her 
i 1 Jost five dollars on ^ 
ee i asthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 
it. pi 
gly. t 
we 
| e haunt. ; ; ; 
e grenti rey ea mae a 
j 8, an scover all. 
oe CE and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4 


fer layes Jeaps, 
tlie 9 
ayer o 
RRA with 
rls 2 + flight; escape. 
Ch (out’l6p), n. Asally; flight; I 
a must have some liberty, some outleaps, they 
ince yout Ander the eye of a father, and then no very 
might be» « = “come of it. Locke, Education, § 97. 
PEER Gul Jorn’), vt. 1t To learn or as- 
ilea A SA 
aad from others; elicit. — 
Te... ofl ofthem did earnestly inquire, 
Where ‘vas her won, and how he mote her find. 
Bat, when as nought according to his mind | 
He would out-learne, he ment from grou Da : ue rea 
penser, be. Qe, = VIL 22. 
9, To pass or excel in learning; outstrip in 
arming. —8. To get beyond the study or learn- 
ingot} outlive the practice of. 
otier (öt'lèr), a. [Var. of outerl, appar. rest- 
ing on ouilier.] Out-of-door; outlying; un- 
housed. [Scoteh.] ; 
otlet (outlet), n. [< ME. “outlete, utlete (= 
kel itlat), outlet; < out + letl. Cf. inlet.] 1. 
The place or the opening by which anything is 


orn. In zoöl., the ectoderm: 
inlayer and midlayer or meso- 


outline (out’lin), n. 
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2. An outsider, outmantle 
I hope every worthy and reli out-lodgi ‘out’loiine) . 4 
Establish'd Church (i cam ies English Protestant of the cile peeing (out loj’ing),n. A lodging or domi- 


will favourably allow the following naps of the ontlyers) 


D'Urfey, Colin's Walk, Pref. (Dari 
38. A part lying withont or beyond ee n 
body; an isolated or outlying part; specifi ay, 
in geol., a part of a stratum or group of pa i 
or a mass of rock of any kind, which has ie ‘a 
left behind while that part of the form: tion 
by which it was originally surrounded, nd 
to which it belonged, has been renioved th 
denudation. The outlier or mass which has e; y 
being worn away by atmospheric or other rE 
mains as a witness of the former greater extensio ot the 
formation. Opposed to inlier. Poong 


4. I Öl., that which is outlying, 


i yond usnal or established limits; 
cially, at English universiti ie one 
dae the sollege ater Cre a lodging ont- 


As for out-lodgings (ike 


ular Churches), he rather ese Ren ere one 


tolerates t 
Puller, Holy Beate, Th xiv 
outlook (out-lik’), v. f. 14. To look out; select, 
Away to the brook, 
All your tackle outlook. 

Cotton, Angler’s Ballad, 
gs oF confront bravely; overcome as 
gece to ree courage; hence, in 
spere the meaning is CBee i Tay onr = 


by courage or bold looks 
(to conquer conquest), or ‘to 
look forth in search of,’ ‘seek for,’ OF cont {ane we 


j I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull’d these fiery spirits from the world, 
ne outlook conquest, and to win renown 
zven in the jaws of danger and of death. 
nt Shak., K. John, v. 2, 115, 
will make him more insult to see you fearful. 
$ Outlook his anger, Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 1. 
ictions and mormoes, too weak to outlook a brave glit- 
tering temptation. Hammond, Works, IV, 518. PEAN 
outlook (out’lùk), n. 1. The act of looking out 


ete uate See Š or watching for ject; vigi : 
2. A style or method of drawing in whichan as, to be S e ON a E 


object or a scene is represented merely by line i 
PEO EE ER A en Ny lineg The place from which an observer looks out 
effect of shading is sometimes produced by thickening the op OS mE anything a watchtower; & 
lines on the side away from the light; but this method is lopkonv eS: The distance to which, under 
opposed to the true function of an outline. Compare cuts Biyen circumstances, vision extends in search- 
under Hermes and havse-hole. ing or watching; extent of unobstructed vision; 
3. A ered coe or first poner sketch of the hence, power of foresight; breadth of view i 
main features of s 3C r desi imi e 
dotais SEC] > J TT scheme or design, the From magnanimity, all fear above ; 
etails of which can be filled in later if need From nobler recompense, above applause; 
be; a description of the principal features only. Which owes to man’s short out-look all its charms. 
His drama at present has only the outlines drawn. ee Young  Nightithione its) wits i: 
i Steele, Tatler, No. 182, 4. That which is perceived by the eye on look- 
I will close this sketch of Ximenes de Cisneros witha ME forth; a view; a scene; hence, that which 
brief outline of his person. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., iL 25. is looked forward to; a prospect: used literal- 
In orea lik ocean TIl wrap me o'er, ly and figuratively. 
Like coa clothes ag : x 
But that larga EEE eona The condensed breath ran in streams down the panes, 
Is given in lne anro chequering the dreary out-look of chimney tops and smoke. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, v. Ween ry BE Tp ME ee oh 
4. In angling, a set-line.— outline embroidery, outlooker (out’lik’ér), n. One who looks away 
a simple kind of embroidery done usually upon washable OT aside; one who does not keep an object 
inaterials with crewel-stitch and similar simple stitches, steadily in view; an inconstant person. [Rare. 
the pattern being produced without any filling f sur- ; p 
e patter: 3 a up of sur- 3 nde 
faces and entirely in slender tracery.— Outline-stitch, Preiss ss Ta er Taree pais 
any one of the simple embroidery-stitches fit for outline : pie Wee x 
embroidery. Seecrevel-stitch, stem-stitch, rope-stitch. = Syn. outlooset (out’lés), n. A way of escape or eva- 
Outline, Contour, Profile, Sketch, Delineation. Outlineis,lit- sion. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 78. 
erally, the outer or exterior line; but the word is freely outlopet (out’lop), n. An excursion; arunning 


n 
or aberrant, as a genus or family 


PLETE Cay 
ily of animals. 
tl r 1. The line, real or ap- 
parent, by which a figure is defined; the exte- 
rior line; contour; external figure. 
Penning the contours and outlines with a 
n i a 3 a more eve 
acute touch. Evelyn, EAA ae 
A triangle or quadrilateral, with all the sides cal 
gives no pleasure to the eye as a form EES. 
: A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 230. 
A city wall follows the outline of the hill. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 43. 


(i 


used for a representation by the principal or distinguish- away. 


ing lines. Contour and profile retain this distinctive mean- 
ing of the outside line, the former referring to the boun- Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, but very short. 
Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 228. (Latham) 


dary of the whole figure in any position, and the Jatter to 
the boundary of face or figure when seen directly from outlopert (out’lo’peér), n. One who makes an 
excursion; one who runs away. 


let out, escapes, or is discharged; a passage 
outward; a means of egress; a place of exit; 
avent, 

Colonies and foreign plantations are ve cessary 
= anta a ry necessary as 
oe toa populous nation. v Bacon. 

You could not live among such ; re sti 
i 1 g such people; you are stifled 
aun an outlet toward something beautiful, great, 
George. Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 


4. The place or distri i 
i district through which one 
ee outward; outer part; in the plural, out- 


We got r 
theo door g a dismal-looking house in the out- 
4 5 oldsmith, Citizen of the World, lv. 


no : 
A a market for the sale of any 


[< outline + -ar3, 
forming an out- 


Ose, with awn or shrubbery adjoining a 
ih oth a walk or es through it to the 


one side, with figurative uses in architecture and survey- 
ing. A sketch fills up the outline toa greater or less degree, 
not completely, but so that a lively idea of the original ob- Touching any outlopers of our nation which may happen 
ject or scene is conveyed. Delineation is ratherindefinite, to come thither to traflike, you are not to suffer, but to im- 
but is more than an outline and may be complete. Out- prison the chiefe officers. Hakluyt's Voyages, IL. 173. 
line, sketch, and delineation bear the same relation to one heti ne T 
another when used to express the representation of a sub- outluster, outlustre (out-lus’tér), v. t. To ex- 
ject in words. i cel or surpass in luster or brightness. Shak., 
outline (out’lin), v. t. [< outline, n.] To draw Cymbeline, i. 4. 79. ; ; 
the exterior line of; draw in outline; delineate; outlying (out’li*ing), @. | 1. Lying without or 
sketch the main features of. beyond the boundary or limit; external; extra- 
outlinear (out-lin’é-iir), a. neous; non-appurtenant; alien. 
after linear.] Pertaining to or The last survey I proposed of the four outlying . . . em- 
i i ras that of the ians. ~ 
line. Imp. Dict. pires was Tabla enple, Heroic Virtua § 6. 


ay. (Prov, En n. The extreme edge; the 


A outlistt (out’list), 
coe ‘pot in the garden or outlet 5 Lens extremity of the border. 2. Lying ata distance from the main body, de- a 
die ey eed Delvis, the inferior ate ober W ee The outlist of Judah fell into the midst of Dan's whole sign, et¢.; appurtenant, but not contiguous; 
thi berth bounded by the is itor lower opening clòth. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. x. 22. (Davies.) gigconnected; isolated; hence, unrelated; ex- 


on : Dy the ischiopubic rami, is- i insi 
i (Outlet) esiatic ligaments, and coceyx. outlive (out-liv’), v. I. trans. 1. To live longer trinsic. 


' À v. + 2 A A - 
Wllicken t aniel < out + let.) Tolet than; continue to live after the death of; over- AN the outlying parts of the Spanish monarchy, ioy, 
Or. p nie See outlager live; survive. t part we allow only outlying and transient 
tite; illins, 179g, (227-1 Same as outrig- ‘ved the Lord all the days of Joshua, and „For the most ERr 
Ary (out iy 3 v. a S allthe TONE the elders that outlived Joshua. Judges ii. circumstances to make onnes REONE Walden, p. 145. 
Tene dair camp ont, | 0] To remain This is old age ; but then, thou must outlive tn the outlying possessions of either commonwealth ” 
Adee Ot About t È Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty. TES ter licence was allowed. 
ione arican EEE n a squirrel-hunt, or to drive Milton, P. Le, ZE ga A. Freeman, Venice, p. 178. 
» DUI s ? : : 5 A 
O 88 A Wi audi for days and nights, 2. To surpass 1n duration; outlast. outman ( out-man’), v. t 1. To excel in man- 
flee lout 7° F: Cooper, Last of Motes oun Not marble, not the gilded monum eh Syme. hood or manliness; be more of a man than; 
fas Wen a b Kari 2J ae xviii. Of princes, shall outlive this poreda Thyme a e guido a8 & MAD. 
X sho ten, 0 outdo a hana rr ate a 
a one’ GH fall: tic finding quite other men to ovtman ani 
Mener Us self to Do a greater Youth fades: love doops; tho Jeavea gt eM #9? IAS than th mite populace abont me, or, at the Rege 
hat o cheat wid A mother’s secret hope. gus oN hem Fhe Mother's secret. Ste and there a Vulcan ea: Carlyle. 
Bu net both 5, cancel scores, ... gyn. Qutlive, Survive. Oulliveis generally *nesortice 2. To outnumber as regards men; have more 
ope, Satires o i carrying something of the idea of surpass” tosay men than. 3 Pie 
i Bee S l= D. with of Donne, iv. 61. Shgehorin vitality or hold upon life; itis tee ge friend. ntmanoeuver, outmaneuvTe (out-ma-nö'vèr 
ae (OE en ti egger, an out- that one survives than that he oullives tinue to live. or -nii’vér), 0. t. To ass in manceuvering. 
1. One who feet outlicker); < TI. intrans. To live longan ie eaten antle (out-man‘tl), v. t. To surpass mm 
hich hig S not reside in Let not this wasp outlive. us Port And., ii. 3. 182 dress or orn ament. [Rare] y 


olice or duty con- 


Are 1 sublimely good, verbosely, grand, 
Mar, Ot s0 
TA. of Hatia Y, held wi 


outlivert (out-liv’ér), Be most 


; ith poetic tra] inen Ta P 

quote) ahin the paleof the $ they were in all, all aliue and vel mana oy Til ie tutmantle al the pride of verse. 
oted in Mason's Supp. to six dead in the other; the oulliuer Ros ailes N 186. © Coenen 
ohnson’s Dict, their religion. Skin Treva D $ 
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outmarch 4186 
outmarch (out-miirch’), v. ¢ To march faster 
than; march so as to leave behind. 
Tho horse outmarched the foot. Clarendon. 
outmatch (out-mach’), v. t. To surpass as ri- 
val; be more than a mateh for; vie successfully 
with; outdo; overmateh. 
In labour the Oxe will out-toile him, and in subtlitie the 
Fox will out-match him. 4 
Breton, Dignitie of Man, p. 14. (Davies.) 
outmate (out-miat’), v. % To outmatch; out- 
peer; exceed. 
ri outmates its gen- 
aoa, the pride of your heart so far outy se ts gen: 
outmeasuret (out-mezh’iir), v. t. To exceed in 
measure or extent. 
And outmeasure time itself. 
i Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 18. 
outmost (out’most), a. superl. [< out + -most.] 
Furthest outward; most remote from the mid- 
dle; outermost. See utmost. 
out-moutht (out’mouth), 7. 
mouth. 
A full nether-lip, an outmouth that makes mine water 
at it. Dryden, Maiden Queen, i. 2. 
outmove (out-möv’), v. t. To advance so as to 
ass in going; go faster than; outgo; exceed 
in quickness. 
Gn kee ny Onde toys. 
10) a out-mnoved my è J 7i r eeply. ice r. A 7 q 
; Stormer Shandy ti a. ,ATEBG ere dees dice deny id en 
outname (out-nam’), v.t. To exceed in name, out-parish (out’par’ish),». A rural parish, as 
significance, or importance. distinguished from an urban or a burghal par- 
Why, thou hast rais'd up mischief to his height, ish; also, a parish lying outside of some place 
And found one to outname thy other faults. f 3 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, V. 4. © saa ee a a 
9 redie e plague this last week thirteen ; where- 
outness (out'nes), m. 1. Tho state of being optan heiii ouepaneher and three in bwo parishes with. 
ator Beyond; operaloness. ; SO ae out the walls, Court and Times of Charles I., II. 104. 
metaph., the state of being out of, an stin- Sat) 4 pe ew Lm 
is) able from, the perceiving mind, and not THILO ee BEE) a: epart remote from the 
merely from the ego or subject; externality. op Seki : 
y 4 . In hope to hew out of his bole 


From what we have shewn it is a manifest consequence The fell’ ' out-part a wheel that ¢ asse i > 
that the ideas of space, outness, and things placed at a dis- a one ooer orn tco hati compasso in tho 
tance are not, strictly speaking, the object of sight; they To serve some goodly chariot. Chapman, Tliad, iv. 
are not otherwise perceived by the eye than by the ear. = e A s i 
Bp. Berkeley, Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, § 46. The day before, this massacre began in the out-parts of 

the country round about, and continued two days. 


If a man had no other sense than that of smell, and Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 199. 


musk were the only odorous body, he could have no sense Re 
of outness—no power of distinguishing between the cx- out-partert (out’piir’tér), n. In old law, a cat- 
tle-stealer. Cowell. 


} ternal world and himself. T 
/ 2 Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., $289. oytpags, v. t. To surpass. Minsheu. 
outnimt, v. t. [< ME. outnimen, < AS. uiniman, outpassion (out-pash’on), v. t. To surpass in 
< üt, out, + niman, take: see oui and nim.] To passionateness; exceed or go beyond in passion. 
take out; except. [Rare.] 
And that ne no man out nyme by no manere of fraun- He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
chyse. : English Gids (E. E. TIS; p: 353. To one black ash, but that thy patriot passion, 
outnoise (out-noiz’), v. t. To exceed in noise; Siding with our great Council against Tostig, 
surpass in noisiness. Fuller. Out-passion'd his. Tennyson, Harold, iii. 1. 
outnomet, pp. [ME., pp. of outnim.] Taken out-patient (out’pa’shent), x. A patient not 
out; excepted; excepting. residing in a hospital, but receiving medical 
i irr onto io moe ina ag an other to the soyi, etc., from the institution, 
ospytal, and the thrydde to the clerkes of the town. outpeer} (out-pér’). v.t. To outmatch; outmate ; 
a English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 350. surpass; excel. Shak., Cymbeline, tit 6186, 
out-nook (out’nuk), x. An outlying corner. out-pensioner (out’pen’shon-ér), n. A non- 
The midst of the Con-centrik Orbs, resident pensioner, as of Chelsea or Greenwich 
3 Whom neuer Angle nor out-nook disturbs. hospital. 7 
i e T ad Bartas B Weeks ii, The Columnes, ent picket (out’pik’et), n. Milit., an advanced 
outnumber (out-num’beér), v. 7. To exceed in picket. 
ae i tabody to tl that th ontpia Oa 
e es came in so great a body to the opera that they outmanceuver: ‘5 
outnumbered the enemy. Addison, Spectator. Pate fe vill Buses: = be, if 
out-of-door (out’ov-dor’), a. Being or done Deign to outplay him in his own sly part. 
out of the house; open-air: as, out-of-door cx- J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 36. 
ercise. outpoint (out-point’), v. t. To sail closer to the 
E ili (out'ov-dōrz’),a. Same as out-of- wind than (another vessel). 
door. This style of yacht has practicall 
$ A 5 a ally no leeway, and would 
Her out-of-doors life was perfect; her in-doors life had outpoint any water boat. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 470. 
its drawbacks. Mre. Gaskell, North and South, ii. ; sgt r ; 
X e A 7 i > outpoise (out-poiz’), v. t. To outweigh. 
out f-fashion (out’ov-fash’on), a. Thatisno T know the first would much out-poù . 
i; > P poise the other. 
onger in fashion or accepted use; antiquated. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 


d í i ae 2 ain 
To hear his out-of fashion wit? oniporch (out’poreh), n. An entrance; avesti- 


corners. 
3. Unusual; uncommon. 


colour not to find a nose to match it. 


out-oven (out’uv'n), n. See oven. 
out-over (out-0’vér), adv. 
posed to in-over. [Scotch.] 

outpace (out-pis’), v. 
outrun; leave behind. 
Arion’s speed could not outpace thee, 


yours to lassitude. 
II. intrans. To pace out; pass or go out. 
Richardson. 
The number cannot from my minde outpace. 
Gascoigne, Voyage to Holland, an. 1572, 
outparagon (out-par’a-gon), V. t. 
in excellence. 


A full, sensuous 


the Admirable Crichton. The Academy, No. 892, p. 392. 


in number of paramours or mistresses. 


To play better than; 


e. 


Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 5 > 
Ee -fashionedt (out’ov-fash’ , ome outporch of the church. A 
ont -fashio an toy das ee Out of Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
erg ashioned hall. outport (out’port),». A port at some distance 


be i in Several Masques, iii. 5. from the seat of trade or from the chief custom- 
house: distinguished from close port. Simmonds. 
Wine landed in an outport, and afterwards brought to the 
port of London by certificate. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 19. 
outpost (out’post), n. 1. A post or station out- 
side of the limits of a camp, or at a distance 
from the main body of an army: often used 
figuratively. 
Louis the Fourteenth was carrying the outposts of his 


consolidated monarchy far into Germany. z 
Ticknor, Span. Tit., T. 417. 


_ The castle alone in the landscape lay, 
‘Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray. j 
x Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal, i. 2, 


all 


2 Saart piace, from 


out- 


It is probable that the earthworms plant many of the ash 
and sycamore trees that we see perched in out-of-the-way 
Nature, XXX. 57. 


It was impossible fora patient of the most out-of-the-way 


Addison and Steele, Tatler, No. 260, 


4. Departing from the proper path; hence, im- 
proper; unbecoming; not the thing. [Colloq.] 


At a distance: op- 


I. trans. To outwalk or 


Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 


You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides outpace 
Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster, 


outpray (out-pra’ we 


To surpass 
A heroine of untold wealth, and a hero who outparagons 


outparamour (out-par'a-mör), v. t. To exceed 


outprize (out-priz’), v. 7, 
out-putt (out-put’), v. t [< 


output (out’put), n. [< out- 


outputtert (out’put/ér), n. In old law, one nto 


outquarters(out’kwâr’tèrz),n. pl. Milit., quer 


outrace (out-ras’),v. t. To race or move fastet 


outrage! (out’raj), COR. outrage, outraige oik 


2. The so Outrage 
or station, * Soldier, 
outpour (out-poy ) 5 


ldier o 


Placeq 


in a str s v, 4 
stream; cius ~ To s t 

He look'q 3b l ro Bs 

The city eater ew What y “end 1 

outpour (out pare Number h 


por) 
pouring; an spe 
i outflow 
= ow, 
utpouring (out! por; 
: oe effusion, 8), n, 
Selden’s Table-y, 
q -Tal 
pouring of an overilowing mI n pontan 
nt. to Selden’ nd. 
ns en's Table.n 
o wer (out -pouen eTa 
Į 3 ver; overpower, "D & t, To ge” 
PE J me ay 
ae the Saxon Heptarch À 
Powered all the rest, Y there wag 
st, ™ Bei 


Fi 
Myriads of men ller, Ch, Hist, 1, y 
position. Golden Oul-porreri, -lii 4), 
EE Citizen af Hd anh 
1 © Woli, if t 


«+ To go ha, 
M sincerity su a K 


3 Num 
Mi li dea, 


surpass in prayer; excel 
of prayer or Supplication 
Meantime he : 

Hg Sadly sı 
Outweeps an hermit, at 


; w 
2. To surpass or excel 
Our prayers do out. 
M aroy which -ou 
That mercy which true Prayer ought ‘wen hive 
o have, 


or estimated worth, 
prey your unparagoned mistress jg dead, 

y a trifle. Shak., Cymbeline i 

7 


f ME 5 
+ putt.) To put out; eeina: Outputlen; a 


Be the askere out-putte for euere, 


English Gilds Œ. ET ane 
y » 


l d l Ul, v. i 
tity of material put out or prodieed i 


specified time, as coal from a Pit or iron fron 
a furnace, ete.; in general, production; aamoant 
or rate of production. i 
In England the system of subdivision Is ca 
g S si rrii 
thoroughly and minutely, and with great aN 
put, but under it the all-round workman is disappearing 
Nineteenth Century, XX. S$. 


A writer in the “Saturday Review” computed not leg 
ago that the yearly output of novels in this country [Erg 
land] is about eight hundred. Contemporary Rer, LL We 


set watches for the robbing of any manor-hous. 
Cowell. 


ters away from the headquarters. 
A dragoon regiment, one of whose outauarters vi a 
barracks. co 


than; outstrip. 


It [the bird] rests upon the air, subdues it, outras lt 


Ruskin, Queen of tho Air, jë 
[< ME, outrage, outta 


owterage, outlrage, ales 
rage, KA outrage = Pr. outratge, oltratge =° 
Pe. ultraje = It. oltraggio (N atrai 
cess, extravagance, insolence, PE it 
F. outre, < L. ultra, beyond: inn or act mt 
passing beyond bou 1 Tenis; ingt 
within established or Sg 
? . oxtrava, 
eral, excess; extvavas th otra 5 
They ne were nat forpam r Former ‘Age, 
se, he is butielley ar | 
one cae more mesure than oui syn 
Hee Hymns t Virgin, © o nnd 5 
be tal ee, 
‘old vp used. pri É | 


same gét W rage Tef 
Thet ew nel ra Aap 


1 all the costl 
And Decleve (E 


> easure 5} ec oul 
With equall Xtremities of thelr 5 


F 
E spenen BY 
f ac violent injis 
mgt, 
2. Violence; ae Ja gyno tr a 
Yet sangh T Tint, outhees md engs pal 
Armed t southoea KREME 
r his 0 5 
ye emperour a ie, 
Las the Mfestrye all AyD. Mf a : 7 
ver DO eher j 
uch over i 
nel hath 50 gne will de 
ei oat me afeard she ba 
elf. ce st 
ee ss insult oF injury, ed aie 
oe a especialy parbata" 
dd order atrocio Or Dor 
wanton, indecent, Sief ory 
act of wanton. mip 
5 i no 
ae a pa hat you o n 
Gn sill men, & opak 


ee outrigger 
outrage ne noise outrageously (out-ra’jus-li), ade. 1. To an The man 
Wher joftiest tower, i, £00. tis ae 9r unexarnpled extent or degree; Of cunning is outreach'd ; we must be safe. 
a a Jans maah De fne Vents A ni ee) a 
; ott ar grariane= ally. ’ 7) Sly; madly; irration- . intrans, To reach out; be extended or 


en,< OF. out- 
Gp. Pg. ultrajar 


a] 

-om the nour - 

Q especially 0x- 
1g heinously ; 


hen they have 


men w 
i minds Cae Bp. Atterbury. 
la ar a . S a 
jthout or brutally; commi j 
: jolentl to violate; 


sjally: 
nj especially> 


jis hideous act behold, 
ed See. - 
$ our Senser, F. Q., I. vi 5. 
1 


> hall, 
nto the Poly Grail. 


Nowe 


rant f 
or fap Tio authority, 


ard of the 


she forgets her 
ng too long an 
P Broome. 


g all decency ; 


e r Toi 
hor virtue, by givir 
rnment to outrage the public 


rsation petween Cowley and Milton. 
ee outraged Natu 

oti rave. 
aia Whittier, The Hero. 


ginion. 


ulaj, CONV 
wherever 
Asks word or 


Maca 


oy s à ants 

ius 1, sean) be excessive; commit ox: 

ont M vagances} wanton}; ropni ; ac 
voxti v 2 oe sly. 

cess or eli-rostraint or outrageously i si 

pon eat onesin court will outrage in ye 

i ton strOus pats, and garish colours. Aschant. 


outrageousness (out-ra’jus-nes), n. 
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proffered. 
Love oureacking unto all God's creatures, 

Whittier, Remembrance of Joseph Sturge. 
outreason (out-ré’zn), s. /. To excel or sur- 

pass in reasoning. 
Able to cope with the Jewish Sanhedrim, to baffle their 
profoundest Rabbies, and to outreason the very Athenians, 
South, Sermons, VII ii. 


To exceed in reck- 


For ther biforn he stal but curtelal 
But now he was a theef outrageously, 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 78, 
And munday all Day and all nyght it blew metrages 
l j all nyg ctrageowely, 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. W. 
There being nothing so extravagant and outrage. 
wild which a mind once infected with atheistical ri 


ness and disbelief will not rather greedil: i. 
than admit a Deity. e O C 


Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 106. 
2. With shameless disregard of authority, or- 
der, moralit y, decency, or humanity ; atrocious- And make the names of men out-reekon ages, 
ly; audaciously; flagrantly; barbarously. 


Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 1 
And sawe how outragiously they had slayne the bay i Y ö-tr-kwë-dońs” y 
he thought the mater shulde be yuell at lens ig the bayly Outrecuidancet (F. pron. }-tr-kewe done’), n [H 


gth, (= It. oltracotanza, ol itanza), < outre, | 
Berners, tr. of F Pile af = it. C 2a, oltracuitanza),< outre, De- 
ners, tr. of Frolssart's Chron., L ccol. yondi + OF. cuider = It, cuitare, think, L. cogi- 


Lo, thy furious foes now swell a = a z io A 

And ‘storm outrageously, Milton, Ps. Ixxxiii. 2. pelea a e igen Map Lit: hes 

n 7 b T X 

The state Some think, my lord, it hath given you addition of pride 
and outrecuidance. Chapman, Monsieur D'Olive, iv. 1. 


It is a strange outreevidance ; your humour too much 
redoundeth, B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v, 2. 


outredden (out-red’n), v.i. To surpass in red- 
ness; be or grow redder than. Tennyson, Death 


outreckon (ont-rek’n), v, t. 
oning or computation. 


A power that can preserve us after ashes, 


or character of being outrageous. 
outrager (out’ra-jér), n, One who outrages or 

violates; a flagrant violator. 

An outrager of all laws and social duties. 
H. Spencer, Sociology, p. 208. 

outraiet, v. A variant of outray). of Wellington, viii. 
outrake (out’rak), n. 1. An expedition or outredet, v. t. [ME.,< out + redel.) Same as 

foray.—2. A free passage for sheep from in- atrede. 

closed pastures into open grounds or common outreign (out-ran’), v. t. To reign longer than; 

lands. Brockett. (Scotch and North. Eng.] reign through the whole of (a period of time). 
outrance (out’rans; I". pron. 6-trons’),n. [For- Spenser, F. Q., Il. x. 45. 

merly also uttraunce ; (OF. outrance, oultrance, outrelyt, ade. An obsolete form of utterly. 

F, outrance (= Pr. ultranza = It. oltranza), < outremert (6-tr-miir’), n. [F., ultramarine, < 

outre, < L. ultra, beyond: see ultra. Cf. out- outre (< L. ultra), beyond, + mer (< L. mare), 

ragel.] The last extremity. It is obsoleteasan sea. Cf. ultramarine.] Ultramarine blue. 

English word: but it occurs as French in the phrase à outrennet, v. An obsolete variant of outrun. 


og "out , to the extreme; to the end; especially, in ref- N an ale 
me po a. (4 ME. outrage, owlrage ; — pees aSo DAD until the complete defeat of oi of Crane: Gatien. Tiek or Neog of hay or 
ma ageh © a o: violent; mad. — thecontestants; hence, to the death: a term derived from c > Of : . 7 
toa rk 1. Unreasonable; gioent the araca in justs and tournaments of breaking a fixed outride (out-rid ite K ME. outryden ; < out 25 
ount Alas! whi haue y ben outrage, foo? number of lances, striking a fixed number of sword-blows, ride.) I, intrans. 1. To ride out.— 2. To ride 
And serued the feend that wos i ivall) ». 175, and the like, from which custom the combat à l'outrance pefore or beside a carriage as attendant; be an S 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Purniva X F à was to be distinguished. ER 
9, Extraordinary ; unexampled ; unusual; sur- By reason that on both parts they were so stiffely set to IL, (rans. To pass in riding; ride faster than. 
vente ae ight to the outrance. 4 z y p 
rising; extravagant. i ne Ammi sellinus . (Nares. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn’d me back 
li snare awenture of AS Eb. T. S.) 1. 29, Halen eae pee unten With joyful tidings; and, being pa liore ee 
4 Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 5.), sets et us fight a rance, DnE A Oubrodaimne: Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i 1. 26. 
i ontrage” (out-raj’), v. t [< out + rage.| To pie fas oan heene oe I Š a For this advantage age from youth has won, 
who exceed in raging; rage beyond or more than. outrange (out-ranj’), v. t. Nant; to outsail; As not to be Outtier SEE TEA 
° s eos $ . 7s 7 or past. 5 S ay LL a 
i, Toug. sail ahead of; range by or pa ET ; F 5 E 
Recah ade. [Coutrage! + -ly2.] Superflu- oytrank (out-rank’), v. t.. To excel in rank or oytride (out’rid), n. [< outride, v.] B riding 
jutr: owly, Hampole, i precedence ; po sope cion T Me aout out; an excursion; also, a place for A mE i 
otragenessi, n. [ME. owteragenes ; < outrage’, outraylt (out-ra’), v. ME. outrayen, ~ . Your province is the town; leave me a small out-ride in 
a he Sa, Excess; extravagance. Cath. raien, owtrayen, Cpl) onerat i the country, and I shall be conoi To Mr. H h. 
ve dig. OF. outrer, oultrer (pp. outre), & , a a pai 
aster outrageous (out-rā'jus), a. [< ME. outrageous, beyond, surpass, etc., < outre, beyond, < A outrider (out’rī’dėr), n. [< ag Ou 8 
culragious, COF. outrageus, outraigeus, oultra- lira, beyond: see ultra. Cf. outré and out- outride + -er1.] One who rid es out or forth 
gu, P. outrageur (= Pr. oltratgos, ollrajos = ragel, v.] I, intrans. 1. To go beyond in Specifically (a) a (bt) A monk whose special daty it 
a g reoeo = Re 01tragg:080), < outrage, advance as in invasion or attack; Bs e out. men p tore the aeS distant ASOR 
ges seo outragel, . Extravagant; ex- e time the great Æacides e menne lyflode, 
trordinary; T ! = Was conversant in arms, your {oes durst not a foot address ere pa r a oul ryder recused in here AE T 
Teche man complayned of his losse and harme, that was Without their posts, so much they fear’d his lance that all an £ Piers Plowman (C), v. 116. s 
rean outragiouse. Merlin (B. E. T. S.) iii. 647. controll a, out-ray to your fleet. |. (A person on horseback, especially a servant, who pre- Z 
dan? li. rowes or range of pylers thrughout ye td now they Y tO "apinan, 1ind, v. 793. (Daries) Cedes or accompanies a carriage. iage, and th 
ras a ve fynest marble yt may be. RETS, a AN: 3 t-rider for the royal carriage, and then : 
cites but for ye outragyous gretncs length, 2. To pass beyond usual, established, or xo- Then came the out Sere sg magia Tee 
. Immoderat i wR Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p- 36. tional limits; hence, to be extravag an a a Te ee 
lent furious ®; excessive; unrestrained; vio- thus his teching outrayes. York Plays, P- (dt) One who is in the habi is ee 
Lh Bat though i This warne I yow, that ye nat sodeyniy a A monk ther wae aa atn eis 
h Veplng certes ls deleted Ping, be graunted, outrageous Out of yourself for no ae ‘tale, L 5S7- An out-rydere, at loor, Gen. Prol to C. T., L 160: 
. haucer, Tale of Melibeus. 2 
a ; ss; ome}; i . (Prov. Eng.) 
Wie wed with eran Tee TI. trans. Togo peona moe ; Oe tel oe outric that lives by taking of 
earnestly { ‘ageous broils, ET p rider, 
Bet Y implored a general peace defeat. orcs fear ere on Basset’s Heath. 
ie our nation and the aspiring. French. “What knyghte is yender,” quod as “canne ye ye: pursi Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, L 43). Š 
k Shak., 1 Hen. VL., v. 4. 97. That in the feld outrayth euerycDons p, T, S.), L 2428. en trig’ér), n. 1. Naut.: (a) A spar 
yon obseureg mediate in a flame, Gees aly is bratid Ones rene ship’s top or crosstrees, to 
ss telona decp throated onL enven appear'd, The cause why Demostenes Aa ouda y mgee d th preast-backstays. (b) Any boom 
"eld with otraga. Maas Se roar Onely procedid for the igy id oring of Laurel, L 158. ae oat from a ship’s side to hang boats by. 
he air. Eschines. > rigge 
> beg lor 2 good author i Auton, P. L, vie 887. ontray? (out-ra’), v. i [K out + ray!.] To (cj A heavy par fe atone pem of woon 
i N eve aor is indeed outrageous, and ; ash out, aS a ray. oss a ship’s deck, f 
ya Me tiat aey fence and parti geous, and “yadiate forth; flash out, ` 5 acr i ing tacklesfromits pro- 
S wi partition, every board and s i ife outray'd. à he ship, and having fron TO 
capt mak a (dateon hc Hisapplause, therefore mana a from God's Ph anasia, Hi, 22. a A tothe masthead, iS assist in ae 
fi eS yon i on, Spectator, No. 235. . H. More, 3 aan hile the ship is hove down. (d) 
nt ee a mpati i ; o beyond, e mast while d 
aa ut meng ions? spat peters temper, sor outré (ö-trā ), @ r op A ces outray?.] E thrust out to help to grar 
ma | i Attocig teridan, School for ness Of yun through, ¢ outre, -< usual and proper, hase orto extendasail.—2. An ses) = 
Cian leg oF ess fl i or Scandal, iv. 3. à nds of what is usu urcha: 5 a boat and carrying a 
vat Say thority Tany contrary to or regard. Passing the bouns © Tet extravagantly © Exed to the outside of designed to mersaso ae 
Eir y. Y, law, order moralit 8 Je. Or conventionally c lly or preposterously ex- yowlock at its extremity, design 3. A light 
ma lnk ot, ath , J, OF de- oy peculiar; fantastically fhe leverage of the oar. Hence—8. ght 
ee S manner gf U8h in writi ted uld ‘ded - 
1 anne gh in writ 5 aggerated. selves WO! 
orf That hater of th iting I preferr'd g3 militiamen them ron 
a retore T Wave outrageous cri Such outré characters as Wy, Cooke, Foote, I. 67- h 
yit ave forged crimes, join in ridiculing ‘ X Leech re 
; > ach er a y 
hi 3 Sh ; jor z ; trans. 1. Tore outrigger, tlemen re 
infin mitt cree iL 1.11. ontreach (out-xéch’), 2 dk poras with short gent o nighty Ren., ) 
; 3| ed s SRE a . = : the f 
ty ve RE Eton es epithets,” oreina oe an ambitious towe E aes. 4, A frame rigged out from the side 
š trina it, extravagant, a e Aylmer’s Field, oe to make vr. Taylor, Works (ed. noes in the jslands of the Indian and 
ad, frantic eases Wicked, Heino h. 
G villainous, ° Ous o. To cheat; overreacã- 
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My Imagination out-runs all you can say. 


outrigger 


oceans, toform a counterpoise and prevent the 


boat from upsetting. Such outriggers are sometimes 


placed on both sides of the boat, sometimes only on one 2. To run so as to escape; ese 


running; hence, to elude. 


wings to ily from God, Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 176, 
3. To pass beyond the bounds of; exceed: as, 
to allow zeal to outrun discretion. 


additional conformitie (ceremonizing more than was en- 
joyned) now would make the canons come up to them, 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. iii, 14. 
A boy whose tongue outruns his knowledge. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
To outrun the constable, See constable. 
TI. intrans. To run out. 
_ When the whale has been harpooned, the first order given 
is “Stern all!” to clear the boat from the whale, and the 
next is “Wet line!” to prevent the friction from the out- 
running line. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 265. 
out-runnert (out’run’ér), n. That which runs 
or flows forth from a stream; a side channel or 
overflow. 
In some out-runner of the river, where the streams run 
not strongly. W. Lauson (Arber'’s Eng. Garner, I. 194). 
outrush (out-rush’), v. 7. To rush or issue ont 
rapidly or forcibly. Garth, tr. of Ovid’s Meta- 
morph., xiv. 
outrush (out’rush), n. 
out; an outflow. 
outsail (out-sal’), v. t. 
leave behind in sailing. 
She may spare me her misen, and her bonnets, strike 


Canoe with Outrigger. 


side, They generally consist of two spars, rigged out one 
from each end of the canoe, with a canoe-shaped block of 
wood or bamboo connecting their outer ends, 
5. In mach.: (a) A pulley or wheel extended 
outside of the general frame of a machine. (b) 
The jib of a crane, or a joist projecting from a 
building to support a hoisting-tackle.—6. See 
the quotation. 
mapyopos (8c. tos), a horse which draws by the side of 
the regular pair (gvvwpts), an outrigger, € 
Liddell and Scott, English-Greek Lexicon, under rapyopos. 
outrigger-hoist (out’rig-¢r-hoist), n. A hoist- 
ing-apparatus in guide-posts rigged out from 
an outer wall, as distinguished from a hatch- 
way-hoist. E. H. Knight. 
outright (out-rit’), adv. [< ME. outright, out- 
rygte; < out + right, adv.) 1. Straight on; 
right onward; directly; hence, at once; im- 
mediately; without delay. 
A reuer of the trone ther ran out-ry te. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1057. 


When these wretches had the ropes about their necks, n a 5 i 
the first was to be pardoned, the last hanged outright. her main petticoat, and yet outsad me. 


Arbuthnot. Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 
2. To the full extent; completely; entirely; out-sale (out’sal), n. A public sale; an auction. 
altogether; without reservation: as, to settle {To} nake away theiinheritanco of Gog’s holy tribe in an 
f i ight. outsale? ‘Tis an unthrifty sin. 
a bargain outright AD Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 206. (Davies.) 
Within a whyle after (as he that is falling is soone as eas 7 
nt oucr) the frere made the foole madde outright, and outscapet (out’skap), n. A way or opportunity 
roughte him blyndflelde downe into the diepest doungeon to escape; escape. 
of that denelish heresy. Sir T. More, Works, p. 453. He will never leave you, but in the midst of temptation 
Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright : will give you an outseape. 
Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtured Eleanor. J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 186. 
9 7 j - . 
Z Shak., 2 Hen. VI, i. 2 41. oy¢scold (out-sk6ld’), v. t. To surpass in scold- 
When I had store of money, ing 
I simper'd sometime, and spoke wondrous wise, ea 
We grant thou canst outscold us; fare thee well. 


But never laugh’d outright. 
Beau. and Fl, Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 1. Shak., K. John, v. 2. 160. 
To overcome by 


A lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with outright. outscorn (out-sk6rn’), v. t. 
Tennyson, The Grandmother. haughty disregard; defy; despise. 
Tho relations between author and publisher are simpl, know y here ’ zi 
those between principal and agent, on where an author Kent know youa Where pene y. 
sells outright, between buyer and seller. The Author, I. 52. Strives in his little w s Bieri 
n > trives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
- outrival (out-ri’val), v. t. To surpass; excel. The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
Having tried to outrival one another upon that subject. . 7 pi Sil, eT 
Addison, Guardian, No. 138. OUtscouring (out’skour’ing), x. Substance 
outrivet (out-riv’), v. t. To tear apart or sever washed or scoured out. 
forcibly or violently. Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. Outsell (out-sel’), v. t. 
i. 11. or worth; excel. 
outroad (out’rod),”. [Formerly also outrode; Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
< out + road; cf. inroad.] An excursion, ex- ANGIE ONOARE 6 NET 
eye a , Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 102. 
pedition, or foray: opposed to inroad. 4 
5 2. To exceed in amount of sales; sell better or 
That issuing out they might make outroads upon the more thi 2 
ways of Judea, as the king had commanded him. 9 an 5 
1 Mac. xy. 41. ako potice, sho tns my commission 
But as for Africke, ever since the begimning of Valen- Pied cue uenenex wedi ton; 
tinian his raigne it was all in combustion through the ghey Y CuRe a better thing; 
outrage of barbarous enemies, wholly set upon slaughter pialloo boys | God Pave the King A 
and spoile, that they made by bold and adventurous out- Swift, Furniture of a Woman’s Mind. 


r 3. To sell f re than. 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) wise for more than 


Soy 4 He had his presses for’em, and his wines 
“outroar (out-ror’), v. t. To exceed in roaring. Were held the best, and out-sold other men’s. 
4 O, that I were 


Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 
U) the hill of Basan, to ordroar So good the grain growing here, that it outselleth others 

Whe horned herd! Shak., A. and C., jii. 13. 127, Some pence in ae pushed ? AO 
omance out-r6-mans’), v. t. To exceed uller, Worthies, Cambridgeshire, I. 221. 
romantic character. 


outsend} (out-send’), v. t. [< ME. outsenden; < 
Teal sufferings outromanced the fictions of many 
Fuller. 


A gushing or rushing 


To sail faster than; 


mh 


1}. To exceed in value 


out + send.) To send out or forth. _ 
adventurers. pinabl doth thei gun his rayes that he out-sends 
ae mother or choke 
OE aimn. a chamber on ne one Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, III. ii. 42. 
aan j ying or remote apart- outsending+ (out’sen’ding), n. A message 
ont, abroad; a thing sent out. 
ne out-room or corner of the dining-chamber. Th bei 5 ; 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, il. 1. wje e sea being open ynto him, his outsendings might bee 
3 hout view or noting. ‘ í 
[K out + rope?, roup.] Sale by Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 122. (Davies.) 
y- outsentry (out’sen’tri), n.; pl. outseniries (-triz). 
mo ree ehen puaholds-staffe istobee Milit., a sentry placed considerably in advance; 
S Dekker, Dead Ti a sentry who guards the approach to a place at 
; earme (1608). (Nares) 4 distance in advance of it; a picket. 
out-servant (out’sér’vant), n. A servant who 
naet orbe roni does outside work. 
) : "beyond; run Perhaps one of the out-servants had, through malice, ac- 
r than Overcome in run- cident, or carelessness, flung in ROIG 5 5 
behin , aS by. Superior Swift, Directions to Servants (Chamber-maid). 
ass in competition; out- Ontiat (out’set), n. A setting out; beginning; 
; ' start. 
This is no 
journey. 


KE 


id the other disciple did 


l litical 
chre. John xx. 4. pleasant prospect at the outset of a Do 


Ke. 
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Steele, Tender Husband, iy. 1, 
ape by or as by 


If these men have defeated the law and outrun native 
punishment, though they can outstrip men, they have no 


‘Those who formerly had outrunne the canons with their 


Hen A 


outsette M, 
well, (o eutso “oy 


Prov, E 
outsetti ae 
outset. ng (out 


Giving little fi z 
honest men of tho $ 
outsetting, begin hek 
of success, ° A 

Richardson Si 
» Sir Charles 
: 3G 
ontsetting (out'setsin 2) 

“Shore; drawi 

land. ae 


0 Yoi 
wn de 1 


Ig ma 
World, y 


L 
Sree, 
ag 


A strong oulsetting tide. 


Qualtroy, 
gh, R 
outsettlement (out’ set. 
outsettlon from the m i 
er (out’set/]q aA 
í ig a > Ar 
se) from the ma One who: 
outs ine (out-shin’), y. $ body. “tte 
or forth; emit beams or jms. 
Bright, out-shining beams pes 
ams, gy, 
AL. trans, To shine mors” 
pass in brillianey Be 
illustrious, beanii 
1n some good qua 
And all th 
That seem 


y Shit 


ful, witt 
lity, 
cir tops brig 
ed PS bright 


y, ete, t 


right glister n 
to outshine the dimms gold, 
skye C 


Speneer, Fo 
n godesse, I know not pp, V 
Nation in all RENET ia 
c} oi ij 
Lieutena i 


I am a queen, 
And no conste 


Pletcher, Bue 


Homer does not only 7 Li: 
_ Ho Sn y out-shine ¢ TP ots 
riety, but also in the Novelty of MARS eat they, 


Addis 
outshoot (out-shot’), v. t. 
cel in shooting. 
Johnny Cock out-shot a’ the fi 
í oresters, 
' Johnny Cock (Child's Ballads, VL u 
To shoot beyond; overshoot. 
You see how too much wisdom ey: 
Out-shoots the truth, Chapman, All Fools, in 
Men are resolved never to outshoot their forefather 
mark. Nom. 
outshot (out’shot), n. A projection; the pro- 
jecting part of a building. [Prov. Eng, anl 
Scotch. ] 
There was connected with this chamber, and opening 
into it, a small outshot, or projecting part of the building, 


occupied by a little sleeping apartment. P 
: : 4 Scott, Monastery, mwil 


n. pl. [See def.] Inthe 


on, Spectator, No. my, 
1. To surpass Ore. 


9 


a. 


outshots (out’shots), nt 
manufacture of paper, the second quality o 
white paper-rags: so called from the fact tha, 
in sorting the stock, the second-quality We 
are sorted or “shot out” into a heap by then- 

selves. [Eng.] _ 
outshow? (out-sho’), v. t. 
exhibit openly. 
He blusht to see another sunne below, 


o z rain hi jo face oulshor, 
Nejau ogan mna Heticon (10). W 


d or out-sid’), i. andes Ki i 
sidel,] I, n. 1. The part or plaoe fh inelosig 
out or beyond an inclosuro pay Saal fo tlt 
line or surface of any an on 
inside, or the part or piace pat Fe one el 
And behold a wall on the outst Fre ‘ 


ound 
go en the door of my chamber, and ‘seat 


I threw o; ; r 

family standing on the outside eons i art 3 

2. One who or that which DTR oe a cosh 

larly, a passenger on the ou 

carriage. [Colloq. 
There was 2 g00 


four front outsides, ' 
pered man, an! Mr. 


To present publicly; 


outside (out’si 


ae 


í which ie 


i f holas, t 


hingi 
3. The external part of a t 
face; the exterior. cae 
Show the inside of your P 
d no more ato. ri 
Gn that look no farther {090 
an appurtenance un a H, pa 
r 
Courteously give me cred ons ae 
appears upon my outs : = 
4, External ane i 
strikes the eyes a oui i 
0, what a 60° shes a 
ro pate, yopi 


opeft 
p me yor 


ting our h 
asa of outside, 9 


» outsides, 50 
2 € » a lamb on 
a Jon ON eno the Reader, pP. 59- 
eh pab olane “m3; a mere 
1, And outward form; & 

an 


a} s days and 
nto outsides, 2 
ace into 


z eremonioS ogress of Quakers, i. 


he ‘se an 
n Rise -mnost: generally 
the utmost: g°7 y 


„y reckon the outside 
pon an a they timer, Husbandry. 


top and pottom quires, 
2a ream of paper.— 
et, off ee that part of a 
kof the hand, and 
ts the back of the 


i the bac 
fe rotec 
hich p AEE 


il fs 
ds 
: Exterior 
; uperficies 
t 
3 th belonging to 
r; situated on or pbeyon 
ce OF Yds —2, Limited to the sur- 
: F bo nperficial ; consisting in mere 
y ior $ T 
xisting iM appearance or ly a 
i ex «t on outside merit but presun E 
k The rest ° Pope, Dunciad, i. 135. 
t armed, or traveling on the 
i ated, carried, by cling on t 
E g, situated do: as, an outside place; an 
3 exert he 4, Extreme; reaching or 
: aie pe eiit; all that or more than is 
3 excell te side estimate 
: ee equired, ete.: as, an outside cstin 
el. getual, 15 Te 
oaei i 7 { ot permitted to 
ilt this hall, who was not permitted to 
A goes own Deautiful vance, Ae it m 
) ie oe supposed that he dedicated it to the mos 
ta de idea of liberty. 
tn aie naci iá Phillips, Speeches, cte., p. 56. 
Be 5, Not directly concerned or interested; occu- 


pingan external position or having an exter 


al relation. i 
to Iwas ine toshow their teeth ; and, as soon as they did, 
od kteeme evident to all outside spectators that the old 


pme was Up. Quarterly Rev., CLXIII. 241. 


Outside country, districts outside the line of settle- 
meal (Australia.] 
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nnected or unacquainted with the mat. 


outstart 
Whose graces do as f. 
As fame doth sense MEETS a 
B. Jone, King James's Coronation Entertainment, 
IL. intrans. To speak out or aloud. 
Outepoke the hardy Highland wight, 
Viigo, my chief, I’m ready, 
Campbell, Lord Ullin's Daughter, 
r will be described as “a OUtspeckle (ont’ Hite jn. <A spectacle; a 
laughing-stock. [Scotéh.] 
a Whae drives thir kye?” gan Willie say, 
To make an outspeckle o' me?” 
Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI, 111), 


(b) One who is unco 
ter in question. 

In regard to complex 
cannot be too careful toa: 
them as far as possible wha 
dation, Encye. Bril., Y 
(c) In horse racing, a horse not included am 

Pedii j among the fay 
ites, or not a favorite in the betting, aie the: fayors 

The success of a rank outside 
misfortune to backers,” 

R. A. Proctor, Li 


stical statements the oadsider 
in from those who com piled 
are the points requiring elnei- 
it., XXII 464, 


: ight Science, p. 283, 
2. pl. A pair of nippers with semi-tubul 
wien can be inserted in a keyhole from the 
outside to turn the key. [Thieves slan out: ed’ i 
; t h 8’ slang.] speed (out-spéd’), v. t. To surpass in speed 
outsight (out’sit), n. anda. T, n. Sight for Or velocity; outstrip. A 3 
that which is without; outlook; power of ob- Outspeed the sun around the orbed world. 
servation. i Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iii 3. 
If a man haue not both his insight and his outright outspend (out-spend’), r 1 33 Í z 
may pay home for his blindenesse, paeh a an pepe aes ice a 


Breton, Old Man’s Lesson, p. 11 (Davies) f 
iu ip- iL ;, King Co at 2 ie si 
More insight and more outsight, of that days he outepent princeus wees 


Browning, Ring and Book, i. 747. Howella, Venetian Life, xxi. 


II. a. In Scots law, in the phrase outsight plen 4 3 
IL x l t ase outsight plen- outspendt (out’spend),n. [< outspend, v.] Out- 
ishing, a designation given to outdoor mova- lay; esoe AdS % ee pipe ! 


bles, as horses, cows, and oxen, or plows, carts, A mere mdspend of savagencss. Jer. Taylor. 
ee outspent (out-spent’), p. a. Thoroughly spent 
1. To sit beyond the or wearied; tired out: exhausted. 


Outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse. 
Byron, Mazeppa, ili. 
To spin out; finish; 


ar jaws 


time of. 


He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time, as 
well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly 
does he outsit his pleasure! South. 
2. To sit longer than (another person); tire out 
in sitting. 

Ife stubbornly outsat, that evening, his wife and daugh- 
ter, who would remain upon the scene, the former deter- 
mined, as long as they could. The Century, XXXV. 675. 

outskint (out’skin), n. The external skin; the 
surface. 


outspin (out-spin’), v. t. 
exhaust. 
Giles wisheth that his long-yarn'd life 
Were quite out-spun, 
B. Jonson, Tpigrams, No, 42. 
Patience with her cup o’errun, 
With her weary thread outepun, 
Murmurs that her work is done, 
Whittier, Texas, 
1. Free or bold of 


The bark and out skin of a commonwealth 
Or state. Shirley (and Fletcher?) Coronation, v. 1. 


outskipt (out-skip’), v. t. To avoid by flight; 


outspoken (out’sp6‘kn), a. 
speech; candid; frank. 
I know the man I would have: a quick-witted, out- 
ape. spoken, incisive fellow. 0. W. Holinea, Autocrat, iii. 
Pine bene htee 2. Uttered or expressed with frankness or bold- 
Thou couldst outskip my vengeance, or outstand i TEC OTSE REESS mananchis 
The power I had to crush thee into air. ness: as, outspoken disapproval. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2 outspokenness (out’spo’kn-nes), n. The qual- 
outskirt (out’skért),2. A section or part that ity of being outspoken; candidness; frankness 
skirts, runs, or lies along the edge or boundary of speech. ae) 
of a specified area; a border or border region; outsport (out-sport’), v. t. 
a purlieu: used chiefly in the plural: as, the outdo in sporting. 


ante Sac of . kir Good Michael, Jook you to the guard to-night: 
outskirts of a forest or of a town; the outskirts Cot aah outeltce TE ETE 


To sport beyond; 


of science. Tal Not to outsport discretion. Shak., Othello, ii. 3.3, 

Soe as they mighte keepe both the O-Relyes. and also $ , 5 

the O-Farrels, and all eepe irte of Meathe in awe.  OUtSpread (out-spred’), v. t. To spread out; 
Spenser, State of Ireland. extend. 


On the watery calm 


‘Then the humour seizes them they can be kind t-sl@p’). v. t. To sleep beyond. n ae ! 5 , 
vil wazh" returned the cattle-buyer, who had a large ex- outsleep (out-slép’), v. t Tos e p bey His brooding wings the Spirit orood omaa ae 
the Pritace on the out-side country. I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn | 7 E y Pea ; 
T Grant, Bush-Life in Queensland, p. 162. As much as we this neey puernatce či ai outspringt (out-spring Jwi. K ME. outspringen; 
at $niside station, a station outside the line of settlement ; = basi ean tea d < out + spring.) 1. To spring forth. 
ot oe any station very remote in the bush. [Aus- outslide (out-slid’), v. t.. To slide outward or Duntes ther were strong ynou, that the fur out-sprong 
ni 1 J 3 forward; advance by sliding. Of the helmes al about, & some E amon a TA 
a have chargo of one of the outside sheep stations At last our grating keels outslide, re a O , p- 460. 
A tcms to mo to be a liberal salary. Our good boats forward swing. 2. To originate; descend. 
lyi a Mrs. Campbell Praed, Head-Station, p. 123. 2 Whittier, At Port Royal. As that there comen is ere 
Sid’ " x : . of Iroyan od, 
Bee sid’), adv. and prep. [< outside, 2.) outslingt (out-sling’), v. t. [ME. outslyngen; < Anas onie apro aa PRATADE 
g kndtheltmi outside; on tho exterior; ator out + sling.) 1. To sling out; scatter abroad. Surrey, Æneid, iv. 
ra) iea nits; externally; outwardly ; with- I shal hym make his pens [pence] outslynge. out-stand’),v. I. trans. 14. To resist 
Te 4 prn not in a house or assemblage. { Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5987. ontstane withstand; sustain without yield- 
jit; ian ay ho stands outside 2. To hurl forth from or as from a sling. Dr. H. ae 
ing 0 In procession ride. i More, Psychathanasia, II. iii. 5. f > Thou thoughtst 
ihe 2 Boy, Whittier, Maids of Attitash. h EGA =r) ay To soar beyond. ‘Thou couldst outskip my vengeance, or cutsta: 
` ‘yond a harbor: aea nE AE IG roun outsoar (out-sõr'), v. t. To J ' The power I had to crush thee into air. = 
od aay oulside,— 3) n the ecient Dae Let them clog their wing vin pe a aE bat B. a Pe in 2. 
3 =s A3, to tr: AIUT ACCT: & vehi- ho have outsoared them, not in val p ; yond; outstay. 
E fim point with Side. 4. To the exterior; farses set Mv" Government of the Tongue, $ 9. (Latham.) 2, To zani Lox zemania dates ape 
iY tie 0 g0 oy ae panne without; forth; He has outsoared the shadow Tonon eh RIA EERE tender of oar present. E 
É iWithout: out. Outside of, on or to the ex- es Z SPN As) 3 
; T pao thout; outward f , e ex: A Shak. 
jeu- e NONA E t'sōl), n. The outer sole of a ʻ T ject outward from the 
N ` © exterior of « out-sole (out’sol), n. - . intrans. 1. To project A 
jot nilaman, in ee of; beyond. or shoe, which bears upon the groua K ats body; stand out prominently; be promi- 
: ents, = . . Stood outside use, Between the in-sole and the out-sole the 
te tatoo Opinion of Dickens, Christmas Carol, ii. the upper is fitted and attached to both these oe Seer nding feature of these rooms is their size. 
tet enting his household ap that community is thatthe stitching or pegging- To unyoke or The Engineer, LXVI. 516. 
pi "Mig empha their family cirea rence to any and to outspan (out’span), v. I. trans. RENE or 2, To stand out to sea. 
a Ly Son “loses —in the von people” unhitch (oxen from Ñ Wagon) {South Africa. ] : But many a keel anall seaward turn, 
“lo ` M. Ba mainan horse or horses). a ‘And many a sail outsta 
siete ior of; ona ae eee al ba were To detach oxen from a wagon; Whittier, Dead Ship of Harpswell. 
zh gear Gee ‘rd from: as, to go hence, to encamp. [South es surpass in 3. To stand over; roe rate ee 
cap sid-kär) -spiir’kl), v. t. +0 ~ired, unsettled, uncollected, unpaid, = 
; ` n. h 3 outsparkle (out-spä ADL umont, paired, un a, $ 
a e deneng Contre , An Irish jaunt- Pherae outglitter; outshine. J. Bea » Prise undetermined: as, outstanding contracts 
rs ST out sid-ne TE ion [among the Arabs} has left outstanding 
w = AU Green BS), n. Externality; out- Psyche, 1. 61. ak’), v-t. I. trans. To surpass ot y-organiza tion, but has added something to ít. 
AE galder (, ’ “tolegomena to Ethics, CUtspeak (out-spek > press more than} signify the 'H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 511. 
a Ns tsien 5 > inspeaking; say or YR pe superior toinmeal- oytstanding term, See term. ; 
E ep tundan te e a asiaa + or. OF Claim nponon aa ontstare (out-stãr), v. t. To stare out of coun- 
Who aty, 108 of an j 3 - ing or significance. z Š d ; browbeat; ou z 
Meg is wie? Cte. inclosure, bar- 3 importing: tenance; face down; ? ; 
sh toy atho t. yitotally or guratively; pean snot rate DiS treasures oh rn follow and eutstare him. Shak., Hen. VITI., i. 11.29. 
belong fo nes © One who is out- Rin REGAS tnd ornaments of peer 5 vor outstartt (out-stiirt’), v. t [< ME. outsterten; < 
cular party, asso- T find at such Dr Tate Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii 2.197. “Oe + start.) To start out; start up- 7 
OSES: 


outspeaks te the carte to d 
Why, this indeed is physic! and The peple outsterte, pna ca tne ate Sno 
The knowledge of cheap PE yonson, Sejanus i 2 3 
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outstay 4190 
outstay (out-sti’), v. % To stay longer than; aioe sh yain ahia the fool out-sweat it that Statements of 
ays remain beyond: as, to outstay one’s Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1, j Crop oy, 
e come, outsweetent (out-swé’tn), v. t. To exceed in out-twinet (o 


You, niece, provide yourself : 


TIR out- 
7 If you out the time, upon mine honour; sweetness. pi leate; disenga 
Ani in tho greatness of my word, you die. The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander © stopped “8 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 90. Out-sweeten’d not thy breath. 7 n > And from the w 
After a little deliberation, she concluded to outstay him, Shak., Cymbeline, iy, 2, 224, OUbUSUTEH (out 
Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 3. outswell (out-swel’), v. 2 1. To swell to Pass in usuri Wah tr), y 
s ls 4d V a urious eynna 2 
- outstep! (ont-step’), v. t. To step or go beyond; greater degree than; surpass in inflation. laS 'Xactiong 
exceed; overstep. Imp. Dict. Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias check ~~ C OWB, op Irish 
outstep?t, con). A corruption of outeept. Outsell the colic of pulf’d Aquilon. outvalue (outey Vv Pope a 
eval i 


My son’s in Dybell here, in Caperdochy, itha gaol; for Shak., U. and C., iv. 5. 9. Boy le, W 

peeping into another man’s purse; and outstep the King be 2t. To overflow. 

miserable [compassionate] hees like to totter. A sad text in a sadder time; in which the rivers of Baby- Whos The wong 
aint 


Heywood, 1 Edward IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 72). Jon swelled not so high with inundation of water in the Outratued Wa a 
i ey 


orks, I. ogy? M 


* 
* _stran’), v. t 1. To stretch to letter, as the waters in the metaphor, outswelling and ery 

Cae CoR De full breaking down their banks, haveovertlown both our church outy Y Pulsi 
he utm ; h j and state. Hewyt, Sermon (1658), p. 185. (Latham.) enom (out-ven o; 


i ? th outstrained. 2 ery è ; venor ; 
alhis [a serpents] Nee ieee Guat T. 380. outswiftt (out-swilt’), v. t. To surpass in swift- SOUS 


2, To exert one’s self more than; surpass by CSS; leave behind in flight. Whose edge is sharpa % tis slang 
more strenuous effort é a And on the sand leaving no print behinde, Outvenoms all the rper tha ie eet 
ey ne = Out-swifted Arrows, and out-went the Winde. Worms of Nile, OT, Whose 
ut John... ter tE sartas’s Weeks, ii, 1 oi f Mille tt timg 
at a ee ae out seein Sylvester, tr. of pu p irtas’s Weeks, n The V pcenam, outvie (out-vi’) aa Shak., Comba k 
And gat before. J. Beaumont, Psyche, xiv. 130. outsyllable (out-sil’a-bl), v. t To exceed in passin rivalry on emul © outhiq. Raat 
8. Tostretch to excess; overstrain. ey Pameeoa ore. Syllables Why, then the maid js sath, eh fy 
The outstrain’d tent flagsloosely. Southey, Thalaba, iii. eae ane pe iene wo, y your firm promise; Gre, from all the 
eee 2 The name of Plantagenet; which, as it did out-syllable , Semio is cutee l 
out-street (out’strét), n. A street in the out- Tudor in the mouths, so did it out-vie it in the affections I love thus to outvie Shak., T, tha ‘ 
skirts of a town. Johnson. ofthe English, Fuller, Worthies, Warwickshire, IIT, 273. me a NeWs-monger, Ssi, Lig, 
outstretch (out-strech’), v. t. [< ME. outstrec- out-taket (out-tak’), v. t. [< ME. outtaken; < outvigilt (out-vij’j Steele, Lying tone, 
% r 3 Ma + rp ee 1J il), v. t Vat 
chen (pret. “outstraught, outstrought); < out + out + take.] To take out; except. lance: outwate » To surppce + 
ght, 4 DUET ; T ; Watch. Pass in yi. 
stretch.] To stretch or spread out; extend; Therefore this tree alone, The tender care of King ¢ t 
expand: used chiefly in the past participle. an, this owte take i fullness, g Fan eS Ua ouch 
i i The frute of it negh none, ; : s » Worthies, Ke eee 
And forth his necke and Ea e ci For an ye do, then shall ye dye. ontvan (out-vil’an), bt To eae 
; Uses York Plays, p. 20, leiny. ‘ exceed iny) 
[So in early editions; modern editions read he straught, or < = 5 s a Ae F 
out straught.] 3 > out-taket (out-tak’), prep. [ME.,< out-take, v.] ees out-villained villainy s0 far that the yx 
The Lord brought us forth out of Egypt witha mighty Except; besides. troies ie Shak, All's Wel} jr 
hand, and with an outstretched arm. Deut. xxvi. 8. Alle that y haue y graunt the, whe bvolce (out-vois’), v.# To render in i i 
7 Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, Owtlake my wyfe. OR i by greater loudness of voice: be m audible 
That raught at mountains With outstretched arms. MS. Cantabd, Ff. ii. 38. (Haliwell) rous or noisy than. 3 ore clam 
hak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 68. Iche herbe also thai sayen it is to sowe, Whose shouts and ¢ vot 
On the ground In landes drie, outtake of hem the bene. andoni enina deep-moattid sa, 
Outstreteh'd he lay, on the cold ground; and oft Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), P. 7. ontyote (out-vot"), v. t. To ex ‘s Hen. V., Y (tha) 
Cursed his creation, Milton, P. Mis x. 851. out-takent (out’ta’kn), pp. and prep. [ME., ber of votes eee Asien yee the nun. 
outstride (out-strid’), v. t. Tosurpassin stride. pp. of owt-take. Cf. equiv. except.] Excepted; votes; outiumber A number 
Outstriding the colossus of the sun. except. Sense dnd appotiternt 
B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. And ye Alderman schal haue, euere-iche day whyles ye A ee ET, Sermons, IIL vi. 


a galoun 


ns) p. 08. OUbtwailt (out’wal), n. [ME., < out + rat, 


i ik’ p . i drynk lastes, out-taken ye first nyht and ye 
outstrike (out-strik’), v. t. 1. To surpass in ‘English Gilds Œ E. a 
wale2.] An outcast. 


striking; deal a harder or swifter blow than. 9f% 


He badde that thei schuld maistirs be 
4 This blows my heart : Ouer alle-kynne thyng, owte-tane a tree he taught them Now am I made an unworthy outwaile, 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean tille. York Plays, p. 29. And al in care translated is my joy. 


Shall owtstrike thought; but thought will do ’t, I feel. A Hirata z 3 Henryson, Testament of Cresehe 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 6. 36. Out-takinglyt (out’tā“king-li), adv. Exception- outwait (out-wit’),0.¢. Tolieinambushlogt 


; D 5 ally. Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, x. t Ai ; 
2. To strike out; mark out; cancel. pat talk (out-tak’), ot ‘To overpower by talk- than; surpass in waiting or expecting, 


This sentence serves and that my hand out-strikes. Saal à à ma 'ennight but he'll have you; hell k 
Drayton, Matilda to King John. 185 Surpass in talking, = e a ot eB. onan Bnei 

ini A hat! this gentleman will out-talk us all. s- ` a PRA À 
outstrip (out-strip’), v. t [Appar. < out + strip ts Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 248. outwake (out-wak’), v. t. To remain watehfd 


or sleepless longer than; outwatch. 
he nightingale, 


And now I can outwake H Foon, New n bL 


(where some conjecture trip); but prob. a cor- 3 5 

ruption of “outstrick or *outstrike, ¢ out + strike, DAT pp. and prep. A contraction of out- 
in the old sense ‘ go,’ ‘proceed,’ ‘advance’ (as wale 7 satel surer. 
in ‘stricken in years’): see strike.] 1. To out- ontto (out-tel’), v. t. To count beyond; over- On ae + Powalk further one 


Ak’). 0. 
run; advance or go beyond; exeeed. eckon. out wale aes behind in walking. 
an; 10a 


He.. . farre outstript him in villainous words, and This is the place, I haye out-told the clock Outwatch’d. 
ouer-bandied him in bitter terms. < For haste, he is not here. s 7 Iked any ghost alive: ss 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 38. Beau. and Fl, Coxcomb, i. 1. Yea, and oulrealed 1 fonson, Fortami? 
Especially when I runne as Hippomanes did with At- out-termt (out’férm), n. Outward figure; su- rw Al 1. The exterior will? 
Janta, who was last tn the course, but first at the crowne: perficial appearance; mere exterior. outwall (out yh uN ee 219, External app 
Ao mar PATa xoemeniareleytherjeasieitoboiout Not to bear cold forms, nor men’s out-terms, a building or TRare.] 
y, Euphues and his England (Arber reprints), p. 419. Without the inward fires and lives of men. ance; exterior. Li” t Tam much mor yo 
You have outstript the wing of our desires. aoe ecetaat er, vT For confirmation t pon this Pe a ge 
Beat. and Fi. (9, Faithful Friends, i, 1. Outthrowt (out-thro’), v. t. To throw out; cast Than my oreains. or rdn) 
 Hehad . . . a wonderful genius for mathematical learn- forth. Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 1. s twards (out wird itarardi E 
= ing in which he far outstripped me. out-tongue (out-tung’), v. t. To speak louder outward, ou «d, outeward, AS. G te 
anklin, Autobiography, p. 55. than; drown the sound of. < ME. outwar werd, nlawa TG itt 
2. To flee beyond the reach of; escape. Let him do his spite: OF ries. ee is ? igwertes, UB ver da + ea 
Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to My services which I have done the signiory werdes = OHG: tward, < ŭi, ute, mo or O 
fly from God, "Shak. Hen. V., iv. 1. 177. Shall out-tongue his Coe auntie AsO G- auswärts), Eo utward, & point int H 
outsubtle (out-sut’l), v.t. Toexceedin subtlety. BASIS AEE TES WATO ca rom some PO pey! 
ae ( ), y out-top (out-top’), v.t. Toreachabove the top the exterior; agay p ody to one 
Bes = The devil, I think, or summit of; rise above or be higher than; terior of a BP a tides pyres gap ps 
Cannot pur Stig hea a overtop; hence, to be or become more eminent limits; forth; ner outwar ot ie qf glow” 
Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 2 than; excel. An ladde jun fall SO sed 
Al 


yutsucken (out’suk’n), a. In Scots law, per- The treasurer began then to out-top me. 
ining to a district not astricted to a particu- Cabbala, The Lord Keeper to the Duke, May 24, 1624. cepyaitor, come out, Ye utar alone: uit 


Outsucken multure,afair remunerationto So these dark giants out-top their fellow-vegetables. vho rushing, a pim hea yam Oar 
m ‘the grain, paid bysuch as are y z The Century, XXVIL 28. T him and BOS soul ond 
L i aU eT, S msucken. eel [ sa at 
uf-sum’),v.¢. To outnumber. [Rare.] Chip Wels (outar eD, v. £ To Surpas Tore from port: 25 A avant agani 
prisoners of that shameful da aa traveler; travel further, more swiftly, or more o, Away 1? A weeks ok Now Be 3 
alr eee ge Seay, Jean of Are, il, Ted ae Taut aon snip] Nes Cot intron 1 jsibles oan r] 
~, fe i y} an. sor i 
al a Reso. 6 To exceed in swear- pe egal e E ONP eee oo a a. a as to be extene ove lt, ig E 
: Miss Burney, Cecilia, x. 2. . fg but a cheve g turnei ak 
A tence 13 > side ma ten 
out-turn (out’/térn), n. Quantity of goods or quickly the wrong 814° ardYi yi 
products produced; output: as, the out-turn of , outWa semit 


Sly eri parently; * 
? 


At Kagmari alone 300 men are employed in the business Jience, visi 
{metal-working}, and the yearly out-turn is over 150,000 Ibs. neni 
= G. C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, I. 159. ficially 


yy, & mine. 4, On th 
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4191 
ray outward outward-sain , EEE outwork 
ı to ha ai Parson's Tale. jiely T Gar wirdsān’ted), a. Pub- utterly outweighed by the blinding intl 
gones grata Sal Torre Kaal EO SA or ou rdly seeming to be a deeper, and more Goniprehianalye aA AAA of a subtler, 
inven n snarisees, hypoer r EIE san i by implication, hypocritical. [A nonce- Gladstone, ‘Might of Right, p. 155. 
sand ts W ich i men's bones and a. . To be too great a burden or task for; over- 


o ciii. 27. This outward-saint epi 
jn full Mat. xxiii. 27 noe settled visage and deliberate wont ed 


rere sorib 
sa ed sepule 
whit re w. 


ith 


Seite SS 
pats . b, lest my extent Nips youth i’ the head, and f pie hen When we see the figure of th 
iis Ea Nowe fairly outward, As falcon doth the fowl, fs ie n emmew, Then must we rate ite Gab OF Co oon 5 
1 ainment moO TEE a 392. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 69 aE we oy etrcetg ls ability, i 
ere ak. Hamlet, 13. = “™ RERA IAS A E a eas? iat do we then but draw anew the model? 
STEN tothe right OUtWash (out-wosh’), v. t. [= D. uitwasschen Shak., 2 Wen. IV., 1. 3. 45, 


troops to face 


= MLG. itwaschen = G 8 
snd tot pus = G. ausivaschen = Sw. ut- OUtwell (ont-wel’), v. T ; 
am e ME. outward, ae =a Dan vacare as out + wash.] To outpour. ), I. trans, To pour forth; 
„andn. Sa ard, wash out; cleanse fr <ilns' i 
otf 1 xternal: see outwd ] otw atch (out ae T om. > Donne, [Rare.] His [Nilus's] fattie waves doe fertile slime oufirell, 
pierd (OU 7 outwarty foward the exterior or out tineo at och’), v. & To surpass in And overflow cach plaine and lowly dale. š 
ma ine ‘Directed wee iing; watch longer than; observe till the Spenser He alee 
ai gat io uticati NY, object w arena Ee ti II. intrans. To gush or flow forth. 
di) ; » its ‘ o prey. Let my lamp at midnig' 
ed aor la Le the prey DoE Be seen in Pae tanien kong The slumbrous Chk outwelleth. Tennyson, Claribel. 
ead. Where I may oft owtwatch the Beat, outwelling (out weling), n. [Verbal n. of out- 


xterior Milton, 11 Pe, = - well, r.] An outfl 

@ to the exter osed to ie Milton, 11 Penseroso, L 87. :%.] An outflow. 

) PB pir sic} formal: opp outway (out’wa),n. [= D. uitweg = MLG. at- _ The igneous beds were formed by great outwellinga of 
outward change- wech = G. ausweg = Sw. utväg = Dan. udeej; "en matter, whlch spread widely over the surface, 


; neither abhor & ag sayl rane Encyc. Brit., XXIV 
jis poau E Eeclus, xi. 2 r + wayt] A way or passage out; an outwendt (out-wend’), v. i “TALE a 
court of the king's < out + wend.) To go forth. 3 


for } 
carante. 
the outward 


Itself of larger size, distended wide, 


Esther vi. 4. $ 
In divers streets, and outways multiply’d Manli made thempe: hi 
x ea , a ply’d. perour his messageres out-wende, 
for the nonce, to immask oe P. Fletcher, arate Island, v. Alle the lordes of that lond lelli to somonnne. 
he e Eas 2 William of Palerne (E 


E. T. 8.), l 4853. 


Shak., | Hen. IKa 
outwint (out-win’), v. I. trans. To gel cutee 


rage he will: but I be- outwealtht (out-welth’), v. t To surpass in 


tard cour Yh himself in Wealth or prosperity. See the quotation under 
8, he oY iv. 1.118. outwitl, 1. : $ Bea tas Sat aaye far under ground, 
a k.s RAE ANAT, í ornes and barren brakes environd round, 
e vith Lightnings and amazed with Cisne cont seh Ds v. ten cleo wear out; That none the same may easily pean, pund, 
> ‘Tempests: E 800: exhaus ue erly; wear away; waste; impair; 3 Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 20, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, P- hence, to render obsolete. TI. intrans. To get out. 
¿Isa these fair hands, and to shew, , Wicked Time, that all good thoughts doth waste, outwind (out-wind’), v. t. To extricate by wind- 
Beams kho deir eT a onter po, Ane orken of maleat mis to monent aereeare a e 
a 1 a eung man when that i i 2 a Sensor à , IV. ii. 33. one ymdoni (out/win’do), n. A bay-window; 
aia very young man when tha enser, F. Q., IV. ii. 33. gp 5 
nate pace which p ee ria a Their knot of loue Tl their roomes have great out-windows, where 
vend reforms » direction of astrong Ti’d, weav’d, intangl’d wi eS f A 4. and 
egheard Te nder the directio i'd, weav’d, intangl’d with so true, so long, they sit on cushions in the heat of the day. 


i ns Ul fe 35 A i 
right intentio! Southey, Bunyan, p. 35. And with a finger of so deep a cunning 


atleast of Sandya, Travailes, p. 51. 


vill. rs : aries; hence May be out-worn, never undone, A 5 
at Beyond the limits or poundaries ; , Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. OUtWing (out-wing’), v. f. 1. To move faster 
vrei odn wiih Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle, than, on or as on the wing; outstrip in flying. 
a ise 4 yar v nglorious, unemployed, with age outworn. t i: 
s intended to raise an outward wa eth 8 > C L As she attempts at words, his courser springs 

ss elition within doors. Sir J. Hayward Milton, S. A., L 580. O'er hills and lawns, and ev'n a wish outarings. 
iin theol carnal; fleshly ; not spiritual : as, Hypocrisy and Custom make their minds Garth, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiv. 

n H The fanes of many a worship now outworn. 2. Milit., to outflank. 


ite onticard man. 


k Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, i. 1. 
That clreumcision, which is outward in the flesh. a 4 Colonel Dean’s and Colonel Pride's {men}, outzringing the 


rom. ii. 28. 2. To exhaust gradually by use or peT enemy, could not come to so much share of the action, 

; 7 sard man i se He ; he 38 awa ; ù A Jarlyle’s Cromwell, 
<i {ward man perish, yet the inward man is use up; consume; hence, to pass away (time); Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, 1043 (C arlyle’s swell, 

ray: Wee 2 Cor. iv. 16. last out; endure to the end of; wait till the ex- UI. 291), (Davies) 

The Magistrat hath only to deale with the outward part, piration or conclusion of. outwi tl (out-wit’), v. t. 1. To surpass in in- 

Imen not of the body alone, but of the mind in all her ‘All that day she outwore in wandering. = telligence. 

adeandacts which in Scripture is call'd the outward man. Spenser, F. Q., IIT. xii. 29. What arts did Churchmen in former times use when 


: _ Milton, Church-Government, ti Come, come, away! they did so much out-wit and out-wealth us! 7 \ 
5, See the quotation. The sun is high, and we owtwear the day. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 253. (Davies.) 
` e, FONO ; 
ae vento drinking Png other vlees especialy, of T Ee V., iv. 2,63. 9° To surpass in plots or stratagems; defeat 
ining beyond his income and so reducing himself in his Here by the stream, i e night out-wear, jor i nuity; prove too 
ccanslances, would still be described by his neighbours Thus spent already, how shall ‘nature bear Or URS by superior ingenuity; p 


[ia Cumberland, England] as an outward man. ‘The dews descending and nocturnal air? 


N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 149. Pope, Odyssey, v. 601. He never could get favour at Court, because he outwitted y 
aTa anple, Se angle’, 1.— Outward charges. 3. To wear or last longer than; outlast. all the projecters that came toar Oy, March 29, 1676. 
E ward euthanasia, See euthanasia. Toe! Ihave made a Calender for every yeare, Do they [men] design to outwit infinite Wisdom, or to 


=§.2, Exlernal, eto. See exterior. 
mete Te. ‘That steele in strength, and time in durance, shall outweare. s in God's government of the World that he 
th, 1. External form; external appear- 7° ecien sirener ‘Spenser, Shep. Cal., Epil. A ea ta Jel them go unpunished? 
Stil 


tuces the exterior illi: Sermons, I. ii. 
¥ y 5 ERINN To weary out; ex- lingjleet, Sermons, L 
I do not think outweary (out-wer’i), v. t. Lo weary out; a PERN 
£o fait an outward and such stuif within haust by weariness; fatigue exceedingly. T little thought he should Shelley, The Cenci, i. 1. 2 


ndows a man but he. Shak., Cy ine, i z 1 
J ., Cymbeline, i. 1. 23. [i e we resolv'd to try 3 7 
2 n AE 5 hal, Yet once more ar esolv ¢ to" +49 ait ME., < out + wit.] The r. 
“Lhat which 5 y A v N r all their sins’ variety. outwit? (out’ wit), n. [ME., J, 
Üe world. [R eye ; the outer or objec- T outweary them through Cowley, Davideis, iv. faculty of observation, or the knowledge guana : 
: ie eres dier outwearied with his nightly duties might on by observation and experience: oppose to in- 
Which, from the ene B patni ng hore, PE feor Alone absent himself from matins with the Hee bc 
Mollet thy baby thou cht. the pian brought, master’s consent. Encyc. Brit., XXIII 163. Cith inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, 
b ‘ennyson, Eleiinore. To weed out; extir- As best for his body be. Pirs Plowman (B), xiii. 289. 


td (out‘ ward) tweed (out-wéd’), v. t 
i n. [< out + ward , outwee put. l i r ; 
i Tete wi i ARAE t reed t/witH or -with), adv. and prep. 
4 Wi 7 z ate as a weed. EA outwith (ou 0 5 i 

i sit ng or building attached P The springing seed outweed. Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 35. [< ME. outwith, se BK a r ARR a rani ; 
trom a paat Out Wi 6p’), v To surpass in weep- .d form of without.) I.t adv. Without; on : 
Upto Out’ wärd-bo : outweep (out-wép’), v. t. Tosurp posed fo : 7 
dp o Pottorcountry: as T ing; w more than. the outward side; outwardly; externally. ; 
ine COut'wiird i You carry springs within your eyes ea onelty, 3 Was senede Thean te with tana: A er 
Nor op g Witd-li), adv. 1. On the ex- Outweep the crocodile. Shirley, Love's Cruelty, Was nout out- ith so eler hote witman WaS Ce ish 


Srna ace: outsido. oo 7 NS To exceed in p 
Sinisa earance: coe ; pense; outweigh (out-wa ), be t T, than; turn TI, prep. Without; outside of. [Seoteh.] 
NOt 80 carry ot ; perceptibly. weight; weigh more > weich: overbalance; thir places outewith the borowis. 
ne were d ely but both much of their the scale against; oy Swa gh i : qeis S Ribton-Turner's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 339. 
) ay cu things, vered, although outwardly Surpass in gravity or 1mp : 5; rately dead out. ‘The evidence, ou wh her family, of ithe major having 
on, New England’s Memorial, p. 113. When the bad deedes of a great ma Y inasiluer previously sald that he meant to marry her, was ely 


nei good, at a dead lift [St. Francis] cas d rested upon the testimony of two witnesses. 
righ fantastia reine of truth Chalice, ‘whieh the dead partie had sometime bestow an pee oo Lord Deas. 
Ch outwardly ye get anced Franciscan deuotion, and weighed vp the OUI) 208: ut-wim/an), v. f. To surpass as 
Y ye show? so the Diuels lost their prey. Purchas, mig P- outwaman ox Taen) acs ARA 5 
tak., Macbeth, i. ree Hh outwet! ai y. 3 ~ p 
es She is a eer pee Tf any think bravo oe dearer han himsel, She could not be gunaan no, a ura T 
t virtue to p eat entices; Let him, alone, or so many SOMME oor., i 6 TL 4 asin se 
Sed alk ipa Bren it. D Wave thus. P outwoodt (out/wid), n. An outlying wood. 
l Ye are ap ear 7, Captain, iii. 1. TE wal a ad oeds “But yonder is an outwood,” said Robin, 
A etall of hypo peat righteous unto men A fault, Bellario, though thy other “An all and a shade.” < 
Ire. from th aiit Or truth outweigh t it qng Fl, Philaster, Y- 5. Robin Hood and the Old Man CHAE 8 poa . 250). 
Mtsida, pe Centers sik tes Wes ial scal werk), n. 1. Wor e outside, 
N nian 48, in oe ard the outer : Custom En preas elga the prent = oniwo ior y O R E tinguished 
ing Megs (7 gY, a mark pro- MVE Wordsworth, Prelude, xii. f om indoor work. [Scotch.]—2. rt., one 
‘tar oUt’ wi ighs all the fools’. A structed in ad 
; 5 i , £ nses constructed in at 
ard q Ta ; The state of One wise man's s verdict ihop Blougram’ : anket o tha ming a O one = ‘ 
xte ity pN and learnin ý . of a fortific 
es ae The immenre advantages ed, and in some cases raised within or beyond the ditch of a fc 


have conferred are largely n 
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outwork 


tho purpose of covering the place or keeping the be- 
siegers at a distance. The principal outworks of a forti- 
fication are the covered way, the demilune, the redout, 
the tenail, the tenaillon, the counter-guard, and the crown- 
work and hornwork. 

Meantime the foe beat up his quarters 

And storm’d the out-works of his fortress. 

S. Buller, Hudibras, II. i, 1136. 


Henee—8, A bulwark; any defense against 
violence from outside. 

I will recommend unto you the care of our outworks, the 
nayy royal and shipping of our kingdom, which are the 
walls therof. Bacon, Advice to Sir George Villiers. 

outwork (out-wérk’), v. & [= D. uitwerken = 
MLG. ütwerken = G. auswirken = Sw. utverka 
= Dan. udvirke, work out, complete; as out + 
work.] 1. Tosurpassin workmanship. [Rare.] 
She did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue — 
O'er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 206. 


2. To surpass or exceed in labor, exertion, or 


agitation. 
But, in yoursviolent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noyse of tempests . . . 7 air: 4 
Be all out-wrought by your transcendent furies. an egg, < L. ov um, an egg: See ov um] I. a 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1ł. Of or pertaining to an egg. 
8}. To work out or carry on to a conclusion; That the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous 
food so inquinated their evall conceptions or egges within 


Ring-ouzel (Merula torguata). 


complete; finish. ; e f 
e: dies tha y sometimes ca fort! ? 
For now three dayes of men were full outwrought Cee ae Buy ame DEONAR PRONA. Epid. 


Since he this hardy enterprize began. bs z 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 65. 2, Having the shape of or resembling the lon- 

outworker (out’wér’kér), n. A person who gitudinal section of an egg; hence, elliptical. 

works outside; especially, one employed by a Mercurius, nearest to the central sun, 

tailor or dressmaker who works at home. Does in an oval orbit circling run. Ean 
outworth} (out-weérth’), v. 4 To surpass in Sir Re Blackmore, Creation, Ii. 
worth or value. The oval dingy-framed toilet-glass that hangs aboye her 
i A beggar’s book table. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii, 
Outworths a noble’s blood. «aon 3. In cool. and bot., broadly elliptical, or ellip- 
; Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 123. tical with the breadth considerably more than 
outwrest (out-rest’), v. t. To draw out with or half the length. Oval notes a shape or figure resem- 
as with a twisting motion; detach or extract bling a compressed circle (or ellipse), equally rounded at 
by violence; hence, to extort. both ends; ovate notes the true egg shape, which is small- 
7 2 er at one end than at the other. Sec egg-shaped.— Oval 


That my engreeved mind could find no rest, 
Till that the truth thereof I did out wrest. chuck, compass, etc. See the nouns. 


Spenser, E! Q., II. iv. 23. II. x. 1. A figure in the general shape of 

Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest the lengthwise outline of an egg, or resembling 
The bedded fish in banks out-wrest. the longitudinal section of an egg. (a) A closed 
Donne, The Bait. curve everywhere convex, without nodes, and more point- 


: TLA 5 = 3 ed at one end than at the other. (b) A curve or part of 2 
outwringt (out-ring ) v.t. To veeb out; shed. curve returning into itself without a node or cusp. (c) A 


Youre teres falsely outewronge. part of a curve returning into itself without inflections or 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2527. double tangents. 


outwrite (out-+it’), v. t.. To surpass ixi writing. 2. Something which has such a shape, as a plot 
Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. of ground, or an open place ina city: as, Berke- 

outyetet, v. i [ME. outyeten, outgeter, outzetten ley oval; “The Oval” at Kennington, London. 
(= D. uitgieten = MLG. ütgēten = G. ausgiessen The principall part thereof [the Mosque] riseth in an 


= Sw. utgjuta = Dan. udgyde); < out + yete. ovall, surrounded with pillars admirable for their propor- 
taj gyde); yete.] tion, matter, and workmanship. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 24. 


To pour out. : t 
Oleum Cu nomen tuum. That es on Inglysce “Oyle 3. Specifically, same as cartouche, 4. 
owt-settide es thi name.” The names of the kings whose ovals have been found 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.) p. 1. have been mentioned already. 
outzanyt (out-zi‘ni), v. t.; pret. and pp. out- C. R. Gillett, Andover Rev., VIII. &8. 


zanied, ppr. outzanying. Toexcelin acting the Bicircular, Cartesian, Cassinian, conjugate, etc., 


zany or fool; exceed in buffoonery. B. Jonson, OVal. See the adjectives. — Carpenter's oval, an irregu- 
? Jar closed curve, formed of four ares of circles having their 


Epigrams, No. 129. aie centers at the vertices of a rhombus and joining one an- 
puvarovite, o See eae [NL, (Du Petit ona Pe e Aa nen 
a (O-v1-ran dra), n. . u rett- Oval-7 (0 val), a. . ovalis, of or belonging to 
Thouars, 1806), < ouvirandon, native name in an ovation, < ovare, exult, rejoice: see ovation.] 
Madagascar.] A former genus of monocotyle- Of, pertaining to, or used in an ovation: as, tri- 
poner yaer plants paongin ie iS Patuta] ampha), orol, and civil crowns. Sir T. Browne, 
order Naiadacew, or pond-weed family, type of Garden of Cyrus, ii. 
the tribe Aponogetonee, characterized by the ovalescent (0-va-les’ent), a. [Koval + -escent.] 
lack of cellular tissue between tho nerves of Somewhat oval; tending to an oval form. 
the leaves. There are five species, of India and Africa, Ovalia (6-va’li-ii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of ML. 
a Wilekencd sometimes edible rhizomes, two-forked ovalis, oval: see ovall.] In Latreille’s system, 
Berane bate coms Io oe ine sea aD) pee one of two sections of lamodipodous crusta- 
geton, See latti and water-yam. ceans, having the form shorter and broader 
ouzet, n. and v. An obsolete variant of ooze, than in the Filiformia. The whale-lice, Cya- 
ouzel, ousel (özl), x. [Prop., as formerly, mide, are an example. See cut under Cyamide. 
ooze; < ME. osel, < AS. osle = OHG. amsala, ovaliform (o’val-i-form), a. [< ML. ovalis, oval, 
= amasl, MHG. G. amsel (see amzel), an ouzel.] + L. forma, form.] Having the longitudinal 
= ae ae merula, Turdus me- seehion oval and the transverse circular; oval- 
_ rula, or Merula vulgaris, a kind of thrush. Also Shaped. 
called amzel. See cut under blackbird. oval-lanceolate (0’val-lan‘s6-6-lat), a. In bot., 


House- doves are white, and oozes blackebirds bee, ee PaaS to oval A 
‘et what a difference e taste we see. ova. 0’val-i), adv. an oval form; so as to 
The Affectionate Shepheard (1594). (Halliwell.) be poe ; 4 
To ome nek yo Diack of hne, ovalness (6’val-nes), n. The property of being 
ale ge- re M. N. D, iii 1. 128, °Val;, oval shape or formation. 
The mellow ouzel flutedintheelm, OValoid (o’val-oid), a. [< oval + -oid.] Re- 


Tennyson, Gardeners Daughter. S¢mbling an oval in shape; somewhat oval. 


er thrush or th Kany ovantt(o’vant),a. [<L, ovan(t-)s, ppr. of ovare, 
other hr a TIC, exult, rejoice, triumph: see ovation.) Triumph- 


next column. ok-ouzel. the water. 28 With an ovation. 
ocal, Eng) Water-ouel, a Plantius . . . sped so well in his battels that Claudius 
family Cinclidæ. See cutsunder Passed a decree that he should ride in petty triumph ovant. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 42. (Davies.) 
Ovaria, n. Plural of ovarium. 
[$ F. ovale = Sp. Pg. ovarial (6-vi'ri-al), a. [< NL. *ovarialis, < ova- 


3, of or pertaining to rium, ovary: see ovary.| Same as ovarian. 


oç, 
ralgia. ™ the Ovary 
Sya yialgic (ğ-vã-ri al 
C.J. ertainin A 
ovarian (G-va' ry S to 
rium, ovary: an), a, 
Ovary, ovari 
animal; 


ovary, oft 7 
Tee ee growing 
a fluid varying eat 
plexus, the pampinito® 
Tian tumor, a tumo 
mor, or ovarian cyst 
corresponding to ‘th 
forming the Ovarian s s 
ligament.— Oy; RG 
gonophore of a poly esl le, the gy; 
Jonophore, LOGO sertulata 
p i; 
ovariectomy (0-Va-ri-ok 
: (Mm, ovary, + Gr, ExT 
excise, cut out iota cisio 
3426, p. 854, ‘J Ovariotomy © 
ovariole (9-vi'ri-61), n 
small ovary (ef. ; 
mg eggs), dim. 
of ovarium, q 
v.] Asmall ova- 
ry; the ovary 
of a compound 
ovarium; one 
of the ovarian 
tubes or glands 
of which a com- 
posite ovary 
may be com- 
posed. Huxley, 
Anat. Invert., 
p. 417. 
ovariotomist 
(O-va-ri-ot’6- 
mist ), 2. [¢ OVA- Female Generative Omen fb 
riotom-y + -ist.] roach (Periplaneta or 
One whe prac- ovarioles: enlarged 3% times, 
) ) qt, posterior abdominalgangli 
tises ovarioto- and left oviducts, formed hy on 


my the ovarian tubes or ovari 
y. which ovarioles of opp 


ovariotomy (6- #spermatheca; %,%, the collet 
See va Sq or colleterium, 
va-ri-ot’o-mi), 
n. [< NL. ovarium, ovary, + Gr. -roula, (shou, 
Tajieiv, cut.] Thoe removal of an ovary that his 
undergone cystic or other degeneration,- Nor 
mal ovariotomy, odphorectomy; Battey's openia 
(which see, under operation). a, 
ovarious (0-va’ri-us), a. [< LL, orarius used 
only as a noun, an egg-keeper; prop. ad 
L. ovum, egg: see ovum.) Consisting of eget 


Rare. 
: J The .. . natiye, to the rocks 


i ingi yathe! ious food. a 

Dire clinging, gathers aee LA 

; jum T 

ovaritis (6-va-xi’tis), n. iS oa 
-itis.] In pathol., inflammation 

NL 


varia (A). [ 
i = yai/ri-um), n; pl ovaria (O) hok 
ovarium (6-v h ni Jsphoron. set 0 


tõ-mi), n, 


GNU 
ML. ovarigtun t tat 


dish Tor sen : 


1, That man a 
i y germs ab 

animal in which ova, e885 g fl female oe 

ated and matured ; the ore j ye testes : 

of reproduction, correspon me land or gt 

the male; the female genr 

land; the ovarium. In 


glandular ores dentical with t 


ri 
Joped from & p? 
n to both Ca i 


ey BCX 
h all otho; p 


Y nsist X 
consequent, ang Ko E hich the 
issue peculiar ** phn 
band 0D in ordinary co? 
propune yess 
yity by mea i 
aly bat not Y away ON ich : i 
lee in those tt 3 xa wit 
5 fishes, in WiC wit 
laige in a iparous ani maiks, mi 
s with copious oi Lal es 
Te is very small in maout i fa 
voi on 
Aa R thick, restini, bol! 
uterus and closely © ne iy 
with the Fallopian tu inetion é 


ving the 
ae “endlessly, Vari pec -Si 
ential physiologic’. ae 
FIO specific names, 


eptac 


the ovules or 


(4 
fferent Flowers, 
a, Stellaria 
a superbum; € Delphini 
$ Fuchsia coccinea; €, Ra- 
ulgosus; Jy Acer PuUOrum. 


hthe Ovules,of dil 


ovaries wr itadinal section : 


lon 


um 
nunci 


eovary 
thal 


t of the floral en 


to te enich the other p: 
iA the Mi pelow the oani 
eh the other parts) of the 
CA mingly Upo. he een 
shore Se, Didynamia, Cim 
RO (g'vy-ti), a Lares. 
bath triumph: see ovati 
ro taint ovation. 


or pertaining to an 


i rary crowns tr 
fi Tae tl ot flowers in th 


jumphal, ovary, Civi sal, obsid- 


em. 
Sir T. Browne, 


atus, egg-shaped, < 
(a) Having 


Tracts, ii. 
[< L. ov 
see ovum. | Egg-shaped. 
tho longitudinal section of a 
tensegg; oval, put broader at one end than 
at the other: applied in botany particularly 
toleaves, (0) Of a solid, having the figure 
daneze. Also orated.=Syn. See ovall, 3. 
ovate? (ovat), n [K W. ofydd, a 
man of letters or science, & philos- 
oher: see ogham.) See the quota- 
tion, 

Xow an ofydd, or, as the word is some- 
tines rendered into English, ovate, is com- 
mialy understood to mean an Eisteddfodic 
pliate who is neither a bard nor a druid; but formerly 
itappears to have meant a man of science and letters, or 
Jethaps more accurately a teacher of the same. 

Rhys, Lect. on Welsh Philol., p. 294. 
wate-acuminate ('vāt-ą-kū'mi-nāt), a. Egg- 
pa T tapering to a point. 

aluit ol S A P 
HEN te eOns (0’vat-sil-in-dra’shius), «. 
vated Wy SU h a convolute cylindrical figure. 
orate aD a. Same as ovaiel. 
nN + Q . 
(conten vat-del’toid), a. Triangular- 
ovate-lancao)s Eo Se 
yate lanceolate (ö'vāt-lan’sĝ-5-lāt), a. Be- 
ovate and lanceolate. ` 
Wate-cblong (6’vat-ob ‘1s 
-ob’long), a. Between 


Wate and oblong: 3 
N g; shaped 1 
mteri out in length. aborauieee, but 
r tesha e (0’vat-ro-tun’dat), a. Round- 
rate-subul 
ments 
It ed 


vate! (0'vat), 


orum, egg: 
s Agure like 


Between 


i-kōs), a. In 


= oN one side swelling or slight protuber- 
maon (vishon), » 
ep = Pe. ovacdy A F. ovation = Sp. 
tha (lessen) ni = It. ovazione, < L. ova- 
an UMP, = G umph, < ovare, exult, re- 
x Ty alesse ae n a abe, shout.] 1. In Rom. 
hy? had con ph accorded to command- 
lees defeate some With little bloodshed, 
erate Mier Whose advan aucon 
o inato , Yas not sumer age, although con- 
i taph, “Aim to the hee to constitute a le- 
5 Bitne triump, a Sher distinction of a 
if 2, An ey tion, yaa triumph over thy passi 
fT) BeublyeSlastic rege pe Une, Christ, Mor, 1. 2. 
go tng apo? conco oe Ption of a ron 
7 gt othe’ Urso Of paeont person by an 
: tity; ant Spontaneg pie with acclama- 
d he hu; iastic us expressions of 
ni Man public homage. 
of Tora anatetoines of thaoid; 
f Matus ee Prati ae of Spring, 
; cft, t e thre 


ennycon, Princess, vi. 


1.9) is striking. ovato-acuminate (6- 
1e low- oyvatocylindraceous (6-va’ t6-sil-in 
ovatodeltoid (6 


ovato-ellipsoidal (9-va’té-¢l-ip- 


ovato-oblong (6-va’to-ob’long), a. 
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a’ i-a 


f -kū mi-nat} 
Same as ovate-acuminate, ~ Hi-nat), a. 


a. 


‘ -dra’shi 
Same as ovate. ira shius), 


cylindraccous. 
J f 
u'to-del’toid), a. Same as 


ovate-deltoid. 


taari alina soi’dal), a. 
Nearly ellipsoidal, but larger toward one end 


than toward the other; ovoid or egg-shaped. 


ovate-oblong. Same as 


ovatorotundate (6-va’t6-rd-tun/da 5 
as ovate-rotundate. gtan‘dat), a. Same 
ovealtyi, oveltyt, n. 


oven (uv'n), n. [< ME. oven, < AS. ofen, ofn = 
OFries. oven = D. oven = MLG. oven, LG. awen 
= OHG. ovan, ofan MGs A 
van, ojan, ovin, MHG, oven, G. ofen 

= Icel. ofn, omn, ogn = OSw. ofn omn ogn 
Sw. ugn = Dan. ovn = Goth. auhns, an oven, = 
a e dor ixvéc), an oven, furnace, kitchen; 
cf. Skt. ukha, a pot; AS. ofnet, a closed yessel.] 

1. A chamber or receptacle in which food i 
É; ch food is 

page ae the heat radiated from the walls 
root, or Noor. (a) A chamber built of brick, ti i 
like, and usually heated by fuel STA aT ees 
away before the food is introduced, the cooking being dona 
by the heat retained. (b) A chamber for baking or cooking 
in a cooking-stove, range, or fumace, the heat being usu- 

ally transmitted through one or more of the sides. 

In steed of bread they drie a kind of fish which the 
beat in mortars to powder, and bak i oÑ 4 
yntill it be hard andre CTE a GE Gales 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, I. x. 
2. In general, any inclosed chamber adapted 
to or used for applying heat to raw materials 
or to articles in process of manufacture. The 
heat so applied may be radiated from the previously or 
continuously heated walls of the inclosure, or it may be 
derived from currents of heated air or gases or superheat- 
ed vapors circulated through the oven, from interior or ex- 
terior coils of pipes heated by steam or hot water, or from 
the solar rays. The name oven is given to a great yarlety 
of structures and devices employed in domestic industry, 
in chemical operations, and in the mechanical arts. Spe- 
cifically —(a) A kiln. (b) A muffle-furnace. (c) A leer. 
38+. A furnace. 

The king’s servants, that put them in, ceased not to 
make the oven hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood ; 
so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty 
and nine cubits. 

Song of the Three Holy Children (Apocrypha), v. 23. 
4. An oven-bird or its nest.—Air-oven, an ovenin 
which baking or drying is done by circulating heated air 
through it. It is much used in laboratories and in the 
arts. In some cases, as in drying gelatin plates for photog- 
raphy, the air is filtered on its way to the oven by pass- 
ing it through cotton-wool. In air-ovens the air may be 
heated prior to its admission, or by inter ior heating appli- 
ances.— Annealing-oven, an oven used for annealing, 
as the leer of glass-manufactories for slowly cooling glass, 
which, if cooled rapidly, would be exceedingly brittle ; or, 
as in the manufacture of malleable iron-castings, the in- 
closure in which the articles, after casting, are treated to 
render them malleable.— 
bakers in baking bread, biscuits, ¢ 
cles of food. The principal oven 
a brick reverberatory oven with an 
manufacture of biscuits, crackers, w: 
scale reel ovensand rotary ovens arew 
See beehive.— Brick oven, an oven 
in contradistinction to an oven m 
material. Brick ovens usually apply t 
walls previously heated by an interior 
drawn prior to putting in the a 


See owelty. 


rackers, and other arti- 


constructed of brick, 


ings, and was generally built at the side of or in 
proximity to the chimney then in use. 
from the exterior of the pbuilding, an 
is still to be seen in many old country houses. 
smoke-uptake in the upper part of the mou! 
leading from the uptake, and connects at its upper 
with the fireplace-chimney. W ood is the fuel u i, 
when the fire is kindled the air draws into the mouth an 


passes over the bottom of the oven, while the pesteng gasea 


tion rise to the top and pass forward 


combus 5 í 
Se the long-tailed titmouse or OY en 


Drying-ovens heated to a point somewhat above the boi 
ing-point of water, w 
into steam, are also used for 
oven, a tin utensil for roasting 
sides, back, top, and bottom, 
in shape an open 


ides ing thi 
article to be roasted on all sides except Gees 


Du 
d at thi 


re. called kitchen or tin kitchen in z — Gr. brép, VTEIP, 

tan States and elsewhere.) The bake Kets a Sich hot adj., AS. yfera = L. superus = Skt. upara, Up- 
vessel with a close-fitting convex cover Pent is er: compar. 

embers or coals are placed when the im aan oie pers T ETET 

is also sometimes called a Dutch oven. and heat ufeweart, o ? 

a large earthen crock sunk in the groan so above), = . 


by interior fire, wh 


Printeri of dough. These are thrown with cohen cov: under, = L. SUb, 

the interior, and adhere thereto. The cons very ancien Oil 

the interior, Guking is finished. This is SVL tres. UNG. near, on, 

form of oven, largely used in the East ev uated higher Of AS. origin, are over | 

ent day.—Elevated oven, 2 Re Min designed or super-, SUb-; of Gr. origin, Mee 
than the fire-pot.— Heating OFF ing pieces of wood or T, prep. 1. In a place or po! 


used for simple heating, 28 
Uther materials to be joined by gino or Tan 
ing vessels that must be use i built b; 
Out-oven, adomestic brick ova 

any building. Its construction 


Bakers’ oven, an oven used by OVEN; & muffin. 


still in use by bakers is 
arched roof; butin the z 
afers, etc., on a large oven-coke (uv n-kok) Ne ) 
sed.—Beehiveoven. oven orretort, in contradistinction to that made 


ade of metal or other 
heir heat from their 
fire, which is with- 
rticle to be baked. peace 
5 ti was once very common in dwell- 

an oven for domestic use ry E TE in a), 
It often projected ‘sickly. Halliwell. 
d this construction 
It has a 
th and a flue 
end oyen-Woo! 
sed, and 


ly used of this class. 


hich expel water by converting it 


and somewhat resembling 
shed. The oven covers the joint or other 


t, or for heat- 
not olos aa 
itself, apart from 
isalmost dentical with that 


and eGangotri 


over 
described nnder brick oren, 
; , except that it I 
pais straight upward over the month Ore ee a 
r PACE an oven in which the substances to be baked 
oni r l are placed on swinging shelves attached to end- 
ee ains running on reels within a heated inclosure, The 
are turned at a velocity that permita the articles to 
ve ficiently, or baked completely, when the chain 
E ag complete circnit, which brings one of the swing- 
ing si elves on a level with the door of theoven, Thefin- 
alae eee are then removed from this shelf, and a new 
a geis put in their place, This discharging and recharg- 
ais eel performed for each shelf. Generally 
orei of this kind and rotary ovens are continuously heated 
a Seen on of heated air through them, or by heated 
ae rough their walls, or by highly heated steam-coils, 
Tey ring, oven, an oven in which the floor, or the 
ae es supporting the articles to be baked, ete., revolve 
eee or vertically, The articles are completely 
ued or pakea ín a single revolution, and are successively 
senor ed anå replaced by new charges, as described under 
oven, which is an example of this kind of oven, In 
POT R OYEDY of this class a shaft with radial arms carrying 
suing ng shelves rotates vertically in the heated inclosure. 
BT manipulation and heating are as described under 
r oren, — Rotary-hearth oven, an oven in which the 
loor or hearth revolves.— Rotary oven, an oven which 
pants horizontally rotated as a whole on a central pivot. 
uch avens were formerly used with a form of kitchen 
stove called rotary store. They were portable tin ovens 
made to fit the tops of the stoves, SAEN were circular, 
ue constructed to rotate on a central pivot. ‘The top of 
ne stove was toothed on the under side of its outer mar- 
n. The teeth were engaged by a small pinion operated 
by acrank. The articles to be baked were placed on the top 
of the stove, and covered with the portable tin oven, and, to 
prevent overheating of any part, the top of the stove was 
frequently turned to change the position of the parts rel- 
atiy ely to the fire-pot.— Traveling-apron oven, an oven 
in which an endless belt traverses horizontally, carrying 
the articles to be baked from end to end of the oven. (See 
also coke-oven, porcelain-oren, reasting-oren, and tie-oren.) 
oven-bird (uv’n-bérd), n. 1. The golden- 
crowned thrush, Siurus auricapillus, an oscine 
passerine bird of the 
family Mniotiltide: so 
called from the fact 
that its nest is arch- 
ed or roofed over like 
an oven. [Local, U. 
S.]J—2. Any bird of 
the South American 
family Furnariide, 
which builds a domed 
or oyen-like nest. 
See cut under Furna- 
rius.—3, The long- 
tailed titmouse, Acre- 
dula rosea. [Prov. 
Eng.J—4. The wil- 
low-warbler, Phyllo- 
scopus trochilus. Also 
oven-tit, (Prov. Eng.] 
oven-builder (uv’n-bil’dér), n. 
Aeredula rosea. _ 
oven-cake (uy'n-kāk), n. Ac 
Davies. 


I think he might have offered 
Graves, 


wots 


Oven-bird (Sinrus anricapilins), 


called ground-oven and 
The oven-bird 
ake baked in an 


us a bit of his oven-cake. 
Spiritual Quixote, vil. 2. 


Coke made in an 


in large heaps fired in the open air. 


The hard sendy coating [of the mold] rubbed smooth 
with a piece of oven-coke. 


F. Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 43. 


a. [oven + -cd?.] Shriveled ; 
[Prov. Eng.] 
Samo as oven-bird, 4. 


$ 
= 
a 


oven-tit (aaa) ne 
por a (uy’n-wid), n. Brushwood; dead 
wood fit only for burning. 
Oaks intersperse it, tras had Cakes a nests 
K ELL 
But now wear ae Dee Sue 
and adv. {Also, in poet. or 
ee Mees oe As 
` over, ower, our, < AS. ofer = OS. obhar = 
Bee over =p! over = MLG. over = OHG. 
ubar, MHG. G. uber = Teel. ofr, yfir = Sw. Öf- 
ver = Dan. over = Goth. ufur, over, = L. super 
(where the s- is supposed to be the relic of a 
prefixed element not found in the other forms) 
over, = Skt. upari, above; as 


ver), prep. 
dial. use, contr. 0'er, 


e 


oben, above, = 


and in a vertical direction from (i 
ce, position. 


bove in pla 
rectly Ath in place or position: 
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Tender hearta, 
And those who sorrow'd o'er a vanish’d race. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 
5. Across. (a) From side to side of: i lying a passing 
above a thing, or on the surface of i to leap over a 
wall; to fly over a lake; to sail over a ri 
Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 27 (song). 
Certain lakes and pits, such as that of Avernus, poison 
birds which tly over them. Bacon. 
The poor people swim over the river on skins filled with 
wind. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 164, 
“First over me,” said Lancelot, “shalt thou pass.” 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


over 
head; clouds hang over the lake; a lamp burned over the 


The priest shall command that one of the birds be killed 
In au earthen vessel over running water. Ley. xiv. 5. 
Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mistake the heavens aro o'er our heads. 
Shak., Rich. II., iii. 3. 16. 

The Kalifs built several of them [mosques] as mausole- 

ums aver the places in which they were to be buried. 
Pococke, Doscription of the East, II. i. 121. 
Hence — (b) Overlooking or overhanging. 

Tn less than a mile we arrived at that convent [of St. 
Sabal, which is situated in a very extraordinary manner 
on the high rocks over the brook Kedron. 

Pococke, Description of the Fast, IT, i. 34. 
(ce) Above in authority or in the exercise of power, gov- 
ermment, supervision, or care. 

They said, Nay; but we will have a king over us. 

1 Sam. viii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers. 1 Pet. iii. 12. 

Let Somerset bo regent o'er the French. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 209. 

He hath no more autority over the sword than over the 

law. Milton, Eikonoklastes, x. 

Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

(d) Above instrength, dignity, excellence, value, or charm : 

expressing eminence or superiority as ascertained by com- 

arison, contest, or struggle, and hence implying overcom- 

ing: victory, triumph, exultation: as, victory over tempta- 
jon. 


(b) On the other side of. 
I haue bene garre make 
This crosse, as yhe m 
Of that laye overe the 
Men called it the kyngis tree. 
York Plays, p. 339, 

Also ovyr the watyr on the other syd, which ys distant 

a Calabria xxiij myle, ys the yle of C ie 
Torkington, Diavie of Eng. Travell, p. 64. 
She does not seem to know she has a neighbour 
Over the way! 
Hood, Over the Way. 
6. Across, in such a way as to rest on and de- 
pend from: as, to carry a cloak over one’s arm. 
Now this lustful Jord leap'd froin his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm. 
Shak., Luerece, 1. 170. 
7. During the continuance or duration of; to 
the end of and beyond: as, to keep corn over 
the winter; to stay over night or over Sunday. 
As by the bok, that bit no body to with-holde 
The hure [hire) of his hewe [servant] over cue til a morwe. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv, 310. 

If any thing be wanting for a smith, let it be done over 
night. Swift, Duty of Servants. 
8. While engaged in or partaking of: as, they 
discussed the matter over a bowl of punch, or 
over a game of billiards. 

Peace, you mumbling fool! 
Utter your gravity o'er a gossip's bowl ; 
For here we need it not. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 175. 
Men that . . . talk against the immortality of the soul 
I, man, was made to knowe my maker over a dish of coffee. Steele, Tatler, No. 185. 
And to love hym over alle thyng. s He [Garth] sat so long over his wine that Steele reminded 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 186. him of his duty to his patients. 
A man may go over shoes in the grime of it. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 98. 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 2.106. From over. (a) From a position on or upon, 

Madame de Villedeuil became indebted to Madame When the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, 
Elotte to the extent of over two hundred livres for a pres- the children of Israel went onward. Ex. xl. 36. 
entation dress. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 287. (b) From the other side of : as, from over the sea.— Over 
(7) In her., resting upowand partly covering. Thus,alion all, (at) See all. (b) In the measurement of ships, ma- 
over a fesse means that the lion is charged upon the fesse, chinery, and, in general, of objects which have overhang- 
either contained within its borders or projecting beyond ing or projecting parts (as the bowsprit of a vessel, the fly- 
them, as distinguished from above, which means placed wheel of an engine, etc.), in a straight line between the 
higher on the escutcheon. most widely separated extremities, inclusive of such parts 
2. About or upon, so as to cover; upon and or projections.— Over and above, over and besides or 
around. beside, in addition to; beyond; besides. 


A lady with a handkerchief tied over her cap. Gold and silver, which I have given to the house of my 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xiii, God, over and above all that I have prepared for the holy 


In cold weather the chiefs wear over the shirt an Aba, POUSe- 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 
or cloak, R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 342. Over and beside 


3 Signior Baptista’s liberality, 
8. On; upon; to and fro or back and forth I'll mend it with a largess. 
upon, expressing relation of repeated or con- 


Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched ? 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 37. 
Angelick quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 595. 
There are none who deserve superiority over others in 
the esteem of mankind who do not make it their endeavour 
to be beneficial to society. Steele, Spectator, No. 248. 
There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 937. 
(e) Above in height, extent, number, aquanut, or degree ; 
higher, deeper, or more than; upward of: as, over head 
and ears in debt or in love; over a thousand dollars. 


Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 149. 

tinued movement or effort; through or in all Over coastt, from one coast or country to another. 

perts of (often with all): as, to ramble over the Hit was the formast on flete that on flode past, 
elds; to pore over a book; to think over a pro- That euer saile was on set vpon salt water, 

ject; to search all over the city. Or euer kairet ouer cost to cuntris O fer, 


Destructù B. E. T. S.), 1. 280. 
Thare the grete ware gederyde, wyth galyarde knyghtes, LIN Tro (E. E: T. S.), 


; n Over head and ears, over.theears. See upto the ears, 
Garneschit over the See Eryt eee eae; under ¢ar1.— Over seas, abroad; to foreign lands. 


, s As if a man could remember such things for so many 
He'll go along o'er eae Satan Cet 3,194, Years even if he had not gone over seas. 


3 everi the Peak, xxvi. 
They wash a way the drosse and keepe the remainder, ome te cveriot the Tesk, xxvi 


i Over thatt, moreover ; also. 
hich they put in little baggs and sell it all ouer th - z g 
tyto EL ENerO bodyes, faces, or Idols. geoin The furst artycle. Weleth that we haue graunted [etc.]. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 178. . . The second artycle. And ouer that we hauc graunt- 


: ed [ete.]. 
ere came letters from the court at Connecticut, .. . Ri a ENS D ; 
Paar on ine court at Conr eeren nad Charter of London (Rich. TI.), in Arnold’s Chron., p. 15. 


themselves to cut off all the English. Over the bay, drunk; more than ‘‘half-seas over.” [Col- 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 95. lo ERYN oren Above. Abore expresses greater elevation, 
7 si ecessarily in or near a perpendicular direction ; 
: Meera ra Diading speed, over expresses perpendicularity or something near it: thus, 


r one cloud may be abore another, without being over it. Over 
‘pore over black-letter tracts. Milton, Sonnets, xiv. often implies motion or extension where above would not; 
: = Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 222. 


hence tne airronce in sense of the flying of a pira eano 
z as above a house, the hangi f a brancl ove a wall. 
d dressed, I thought over what had happened, ( BEIDE OLO Vrane over or 6 
if it were a dream. 

= Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


In such uses over seems to represent greater nearness. 
II, adv. 1. On the top or surface; on the 
meerning; in regard to; on account 
{ spilt milk; to fret over a 


outside. 
In the desk 
That’s cover’d o'er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 104. 
She passed pastures and extensive forest-skirted up- 
lands crimsoned over with the Hovering s sorrel: EA 
a Bart Gras E k . Ju , Margaret, ii. ; 
Like it, iv.1.151. 2. In all parts; in all directions; throughout: 
eful and tender over Often with all. See all over, under all. 
New England, I. 273, A south-west blow on ye — 
And blister you all oer! Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 323. 
The yaulty top of heaven 


; Figured quite o'er with burning meteors. 
E. $ Shak, K. John, v. 2. 53. 


wen over one sinner that re- 
ninety and nine dusts persons, 
ki ‘Luke xy. 7. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


Dow 
n 
AD eae co vee on i 
A 
a none might ye ; 
ce Wh 


My 


itong qiio 
are jp oug Orgy "A 


y 
3. Fr om Side to side. ; 
ies laughing Ki pat S 

vo daiecs iourney A = 
Quoted in ih 


At the top [of the hin is 
ra 8 


PJ, 


` ts 
ening € (t 
Her boai 5 Space 


But I'm told Sir 01; = 
he is actually arivos Sheng: 
dan 


Ta E I boa ed 
he Swe cound, and heard O'T, 
he Sweet-Gale rustle round (i sh 
> shel 


5. Yonder; in i ion, Uy 
: ; the dist yi 

$ l anaa alvin y 
dicated: as, over by the hill Ma direct 


ae jp 
3 Over Yonder & 


dome-spire Sprang White : 


Over by Dalhem a 
How they Brought the Good 


Browning, 


6. By aetu 
- By actual and com 
the possession or keepin (raster 
make over property to one: to ana 
oners; to hand over money gal 
This I say therefore, an ti 
y , and testify 
ape wano as other Conta Lor, tia r 
& past feeling have giver run hee 
igi 8 have given themselyes rer unto te 


n 4 E 
My Lord Biron, sce him deliyerq Cer, na 


ii i Shak., L 1, LLLS, 
his question, so flung down bef Sah 
W s handed over Dy consent of all” Mho guest 
ro one who had not spoken, Lionel, 
; Tennyson, Lover's Tale, The Golden Sapper, 
7. So as to reverse (something); so astoshor 
the other or a different side: as, to roll or tum 
a stone over. 
‘Turn over a new leaf, 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, it, 
8. Above the top, brim, rim, or edge: as, the 
pot boils over. 
My cup runneth over. Ps. nii $, 


Give, and it shall be given unto you; good mjas 
pressed down, and shaken together, and ba 
shall men give into your bosom. eM 


9. Throughout; from beginning to end; thor- 


exam T have heard it Gish ( 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world: 


intents. 
Unless you can find sport ae iN yr Th 


I since then have number'd o'er 
rice three years. Just. 
Some uira as N Tn Memoriam, ma 
hich is 15 
10. In excess; beyond that which toen ei" 
or required; left; remaining: E 
tains five three times and four reco to bbg 
That which remaineth over lay UP is ui 
until the morning. + wagon duly A 
; ave their wage von 
That they may have ip remember mè b ot 
And something Shak., Hen. 
„ec; t00 
z ve degrees 
11. In or to an excessly Stal over 
sively: as, to be ove? ae only W” 
hasty: in this sense CO 


i yphen- 
‘tion, with 2 hyp. ys {10% 
compos aioi Or thay flitte ore” farre Vast 


x 
ure pe 
We sall garre feste tham fo aia n 
; „contentmth y it i 
Tertullian ove” often through te eae a 
ertullia 
ecem 
Beate i sant made the world £e® 
Ara; 


And over om Morris, E 


+ as. 
ore: 45 
once m: A 


have 
ath than 


12. Again; 
My villany th 
seal with my de: 


The thoughts © 
echoed in the night. 


_ In repetition + oll y 
Seana to buy and 8° 4 


} 


etion or ces 
"is the meet- 


ver and gone. 

OS Scant. fi. 11. 

spented of the fact. E 

repaion, Hist. Eng., ¥- 
vou think there are 

oe ani then converse 

liviÐ£ stecle, Tatler, No. 208. 


r again, once more; 
Dryden. 


«her mother over 
Scott, Pirate, iv. 


n is 4 


u ade OV 


tor again 
aby would prove 


the se wardes ys 
a, for it ys leke 
‘Travell, p. 19. 

Lary, ing 
i. 61. 


For xingto” 


y Magdal 
A sepulchre. 
sop pesides ; 


e good wi 
the g Si 


at. 3 


in addition. 

Il of the people. 
r R. L' Estrange. 
: as, he is not over 


had before 
d from our store) 


an what o nd o'er. 
l eat fulminated o'er and 
Wase 


7 cient t hat you 
al 0! 


Hind and Panther, ii. 5814. 
ed what ho knew 


vorn, E {i ig 3edloe was 
vet sont answeie Nothwore tite sce une 
inst the PS? grer, who sti same . 
saed rer and over, Roger North, Examen, p. 21 
j 


ete, over. See the verbs. [Over 
qoblow, d0, gio holt ctenient in compounds, denoting 
japuh u ka r passing Over, through, across, ete., as in 
dher a going OY eto., or as a preposition with 2 noun, 
ees oti Beat cte, or denoting, with a verb, excess 
eS in overact, overcome, etc. In the 
xf ined with ‘almost any verb Only a 
unds are en 


x tered in this work. 

7 ely of such compounds A thi; i 
ope well ag when a distinct word, over is often 
ntracted into 0'er, 


J 
dn. [< over, adv.] I, a 1. 


Upper. 

Cut the ouer cruste to your soucrayne. 
9, Superior. 

The orzr-lord, or Jord paramo 
wider or middle, or mesne lord, a 
formed ranks of manifest diversity. 


covering: as, overshoes; an overcoat. 
Used chiefly in composition. ] 


me between such changes. 


England Wetore 1889, fiv r 
tmel, tis lore 1859, five from that 


When the pre 


date) have beer 


the field 
Ving chan 


2, An excess; 


quantity ex, 
a4 rae eoat another, 
| reenptlon we Temittances of bank-notes received for 
r Wlng ain ng the year, there was found 28 in 
oe Liah eR In excess of the amounts claimed, 
set § being amounts less than the amounts 
ett Rep. o 
rg aA Ste, of Treasury (United States), 1886, p. 180. 
Over (ey See maiden. $ e 
We elliptica] K over, adv. In the intrans 
ya drst »A verb go or i 3 
z z od.) Sa come, ete., being un- 
E nasin the one -O 80 over; leap or vault 
mi Sa Hoping ae ofleap-frog. [Rare.] 
k the for an i 4 3 
J ther. highest (tombstone to take breath, but over- 
T ; 8] among them, one after the 
« intrang, To Dickens, Pickwick, xxix. 


80, pass, or cli 
Ger then t , or climb over. 
And make this m agland with this news, 


Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p- 271. 


unt, or chief-superior, the 
and the vassal under him, 
Brougham. 


3, Outer; serving as or intended for an outer 


Ix, 1, In cricket, the number of balls de- 
livered between successive changes of bowl- 
rs; also, the part or section of the game 


ed number of balls (four in first-class matches in 
ai the umpire at the bowler’s end calls out ‘Over !" 
iolher bowler takes his place at the other wicket, and 
ge their places to suit the change of 


the amount by which one sum 
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Now might be 
down-right spo 
and the talks 
of Inheritance or 
enlarges their duty. 


affection of s 
obsequious 


ito thir Pare 
sof others: whilet Paren 


, and on the Tor 

Milton, Hist 
T », ay N 1 . } x 
Il, intrans. To act more than is nee 


You overact, when 

A little call yourself ag 
Therewhile they 

scholars, I was a 


you should underdo- 
in and think. i 


ected, and overacted. a 
clator, A 

Milton, Apology for Sme 
LA s g Smectymnuna, 
overallt (0’vér-al’), adv. [< ME. overall, overal= 

D. overal = M LG. overal = OHG. ubar al, MHG. 

über al, Q. überall = Sw. öfrerallt = Dan. Kap 

alt; as over + -all.) 1. All over; in all di- 

rections; everywhere; generally, 

Ie was nawher welcome for hus | / 
Ouer-al houted out and yhote ‘ck p “ 
oun Piera Plowman (C), iii. 223, 
And knowyn owerall ryght openly 
rhat thay discended be of that line hy. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E, T. S.) 1. 6253, 
zut mongst them all was none more c g z igh ‘ 
Then Calidore, beloved O AU Span a Koley 
F.Q, VIL 2 
2. Beyond everything 
cially. 
Kepe hom from company and comonyng = 
And, ower all, there onesty attell ES nes one: 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. $.), 1. 2965. 
overall (6’vér-al), n. An external covering; 

specifically, in the plural, loose trousers of a 

light, strong material, worn over others by 

vorkmen to protect them from being soiled; 
also, in the plaral, waterproof leggings. 

The vestural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other cloth 
which Man’s Soul wears asits outmost wrappage and over- 
all. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1831), p. 2. 

He wore a round-rimmed hat, straight-bodied coat with 
large pewter buttons, and a pair of overalls buttoning from 
S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 


B. Jonan. 


mong other young 


; preëminently; espe- 


8, 


the hip to the ankle. 


over-anxiety (0’vér-ang-7i’e-ti),n. The state of 


being over-anxious; excessive anxiety. Roget. 


over-anxious (6’vér-angk’shus), a. Anxious 


to excess. 


Tt has a tendency to encourage in statesmen a meddling, 


intriguing, refining, over-anzious, over-active habit. 
Brougham. 


licitude. 
overarch (6-vér-iirch’), v. t. 
cover with or as with an arch. 
Oaks and elms 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 


Cowper, ‘Task, vi. 71. 


2. To form into an arch above. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d imbower. 
II. intrans. To hang over like an arch. 


Hast thou yet found the over-arching bower 
Which guards Parthenia from the sultry hour? 


Li 


overawe (6-vér-4’), v.t. To restra 
control by awe, fear, or superior 


None do you [churchmen] 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 


influence. 


=Syn. To intimidate, cow, daunt. 
overawning (6-vér-i’ning), 4. 
ing, ppr. of “awn, v., i 
n.] Covering as an awning or ca 
shadowing. : 
Above the depth four over-aacning Wings, 

Unplum’d and huge and strong, 

Bore up a little car. 


overbalance (6-vér-bal’ans), v. ts 
ceed in weight, value, 
preponderate over. age 
The hundred thousand pounds per annum Ww 
overbalance them in trade must be paid us in money. 


overhear (6-vér-hitr’), v. t 


I. trans. 1. To 


Milton, P. L., i. 204. 


Gay, Dione, iii. 2. 
in, subdue, or 


like but an effeminate prince, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, i. 1. 36. 
[< over + *awn- 


developed from awning, 
nopy; Over- 


‘Southey, Thalaba, xii. st. 13. 
1. To ex- 
or importance; surpass; 


and eGangotri 


overblowing 


A 1. To bear down; 

af DOVE bring und er; overwhelm: overcome 

y Superior force: literally or figuratively. 
Ocerborne with the w s 


ove 


l 


eight of greater men’s Judgments. 
Fs Hooker, Becles, Polity, Vref., iv. 
eak shoulders, orerborne with burthening grief. 

' Shak., 1 Wen. VI., ii, 5. 10. 

The barons cesrbear me with their pride, 
5 A Marlowe, Fåwarå IL, fii. 2 

t. To hear or impel across or along. 

Him at the first encounter do s e, 

And orerbore beyond. his ap Da 
Spenser, F. Q, IV. ív. 40. 


overbearancet (6-vér-bir’ans), n. [< overbear 


ance.) Overbearing behavior; 
c erbea havior; arrogance; 
imperiousness. [Rare.] i ‘ 

Will this benevolent and low! i 
man retain the s 

front of haughtiness, the same pele of (oot erp 
. es Brooke, Fool of Quality, ix. 
overbearing (0-vér-bar’ing). p.a. 1. Bearing 

down; repressing; overwhelming. 
Take care that the memory of the learner be not too 


met crowded with a tumultuous heap or overbearing 
multitude of documents or ideas at any one time. 


Watts, Improvement of the Mind, I, 17. 
2. Haughty and dictatorial; disposed or tend- 
ing to repress or subdue in an imperious or in- 
solent manner: as, an overbearing disposition 
or manner. 
An ove ing ra 
That, like the multitude pertinence 
Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 672. 
=Syn. 2. Domineering, lordly, arrogant. 
overbearingly (0-vér-bir’ing-li), adr. In an 
overbearing manner; imperiously; with arro- 
gant efirontery or boldness; dogmatically. 
overbearingness (6-vér-bir’ing-nes), n. Over- 
bearing or arrogant character or conduct. 
overbid (6-vér-bid’), v. [= D. overbieden = G. 
überbieten = Sw. öfvrerbiuda = Dan. overbyde ; as 
over + bid.] I. trans. To outbid; overpay; do 
more than pay for. 
A tear! You have o’erbid all my past sufferings, 
And all my future too, Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 


i es ; . IL intrans. To bid more than a just price; 
over-anxiously (0’ yér-angk’shus-li), adv. In 
an over-anxious manner; with excessive so- 


offer more than an equivalent. 
Young Loveless, What money? Speak. 
More. Six thousand pound, sir. 
Cap. Take it, h'as cverbidden, by the sun! Bind him to 
his bargain quickly. Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, ii 3. 
overbidet (6-vér-bid’), v. t. [ME. overbiden; 
< AS. oferbidan, outlast, < ofer, over, + bidan, 
bide: see bide.] To outlive; survive. 
Grace to overbyde hem that we wedde. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 404. 
overblow! (6-vér-blo’), v. [ME. overblowen; < 
over + blowl.] I. intrans. 1+. To blow over; 
pass over; pass away. 
The sulphurous hail, 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge. Milton, P. L., i. 172. 
2. To blow hard or with too much violence. 
They commaunded the Master and the companie hastily 
to get out the ship; the Mpate an ua it we Ms 
sible, that the winde was contrary and ouerbtowed, 
pomm oe Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 185. 
zinding it was likely to overblow. we took in our £ rit- 
araoe y y Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. 1. 
II. trans. 1. To blow over or across, 


So shall her either yake hoen caries 
With colde or hoote under the signes twelve. 
eet Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), 
A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hoe uae mound ene sea, 
i th murmurs y 

Gees Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
2. To blow away; dissipate by or as by wind. 


Time it is, when raging war is done, 


ile at and s overblinen, 
Toamne CSI 5 T. of the S. V- 2 8. 


d of sorrow ’s overblown. 
When this clout ier, Death of Lady Rich, L 45. 


p. 30. 


we 


ni era}, 7 aot be solemnized. er, 
= hak., 1 H r E hat A ¥ 
Were, ound (örve » 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 167. ilibrium of i ind-i t 
èss; T-a-bound’ > troy the balance or equ wat low or play (a musical wind-instrument) 
ss perahan o mumerone È io P ojabonnd A to lose balance: often with a Sa $ SER ea force to sound one of the bar- 
‘ myo a 3 00 plentiful; be pronoun: as, to overbalance que of monies of the tube instead of its fundamental 
A A doing po dundeth : balance (6-vér-bal’ans), M: . S tone. Metal instruments, like the hom and the trum- 
it NE good unt, with malice and fe overbaiane ing which ethan tone. 3 ooden instru- 
r wW AT . hing which is mor jy always thus blown; while wooden instru 
8 i Fale q A Pior Eccles. P a veight v Tana 5a AE as, an over- pes a ike the flute and the clarinet, are played in both 
` nd, th > Eccles. Polity, v. 71. : vs. = i 
bs weet (oa “ton, Anat of eg eased by colonies, balance of exports. akened, are really an overblow? (6-vér-blo’), v. t [< over + dlow?.} 
jd ate ater kt’), v eL, To the Reader, p. 08. The racking pains of guilt, duly ain tions: “mo cover with blossoms or flowers. 
Vigant E 18 overdor, trans. 1. To act so  erbatanee to the greatesy weldtterdury, Sermons, IÍ. xv He overblows an ix fre tp 
Wiha ph Ot unnat D9; act (a part) i P. ~ «eq with the executive, With violets which blossom in the spring. 

i ‘alte me peel manners )in an Were it {the judicial power] joined withror the legisla- Mrs, Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 
“a Ren eign snr pe EE Bact ETN oyerblowing nt imed, oh mea 
: ed submissi = Se eel) as Ovna eens or result owing or p ARSE 
E Memish these” Careless Husbana, OWer-battlet (oren bai Dat <Gnd-instrument so as to sound one of the 

TnRgston of thet ploty TOO PETE ees ot Gun sometimes i apatih enari monies of the IDo instead of its fundam 
j Act upon unduly ae as In ober ttle grounds, the La Poales. Polity, v. 3. tone š 
: good. à 
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overblown 4196 
overblown! (6-vér-blon’), p. a. [Pp. of over- II. intrans. To build beyond the demand; 5 T OVi 
blowl,) 1. Blown over, as wind orstorm; hence, build beyond one’s means. t00 ones Y com 
past; at an end. overbulkt (0-vér-bulk’), vt. To oppress by mm oY Dute at to 
Being seated, and domestic broils bulk; overtower; overwhelm. ouer-eat te in his q oT 7 high, 
Clean over-blown, themselves, the conquerors, ; The seeded pride 6 >t nis fortunes Pt of pe “NN, 
Make war upon themselves, That hath to this maturity blown up . In Sewing 3 ace 4 
Shak., Rich, IIT., fi. 4. 61. In rane AT mut or now be cropp'd, through and or faster 
; z 5 no Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, overse, VOY twa 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, To overdulk us nil. Shak., T. and C.? i. 3. 320. seam, 


Untill the blustring storme is overblowne. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., I. i. 10. overburden, overburthen(6-vér-ber’dn,-rim), energetically “Vocke o 

2. In the Bessemer steel process, injured by v. ¢ To load with too great burden or weight; Overcast ae 

the continuance of the blast after the carbon overload; overtask: as, trees overburdened with Pieces in appliques’ toh useg 4 
has been removed; burnt. fruit. and also to produse iko 

overblown? (6-vér-blon’), a. [Pp. of overblow?.] But I neither wil for so plain a matter ourburden the Hee T hi 


D, x s a ing» with- reader in this boke, with the more manyfold then neces- 
Soh oa OT Oso ning or blooming; with sary rehersyng of cuery place. Sir T. More, Works, D. 821, come dar 
pasa a 


Thus overblown and seeded, I am rather Broke down; what wana brain enon Mize Ta they indeed hag 
Fit to adorn his chimney than his bed. z Browning, Ring and Book, I 98 yet, you See, Kow Cause t 
Beau. and Pl, Knight of Malta, iv, 1. Sh re E nS a ae s Toward A Soon the q, tit 
His head was bound with pansies overblown. overburden (0’vér-bér’dn), n. Detrital mate- to painga evening it bog i 


` . ora » 
‘Shelley, Adonais, st. 33, Vial or rock which has to be removed, as being oone — Brad 


loners aaa of no value, in order to get at some valuable OVercasting (6’yay4, tat 
grerboard N E Di T A substance beneath, which it is intended to mine cps! method ores ng), n 
3 aaa ey > orquarry: used in reference to quarrying orex- 7/92 the edges of a a7 5ewin 
Dan. overbord), < ofer, prep., over, + bord, ee ahi LENA TES À RP SCS Of a geet Wg, i 
da ` eavating clay and similar materials 1S done to giy 5 i 
board, side: see over and board.] Over the ac ty $ folded d sec S 
A § i i Date Hee In its native state china clay generally occurs in exten- +> CCA double leay ; h 
side of a ship, usually into the water; outof or siye masses beneath several feet of superstratum tennen ing two edges Gee ET S. dn ae 
from on board a ship: as, to fall overboard. overburden. The Engineer, LXVII. 171. together, ~ a fabric by whi 
But the hert ful hastili hent hire vp in armes, overburn (6-vér-bérn’), v. J, trans. 1, To OVercatcht (5-vep-;, 
And bare hire forth ower-bord on a brod planke. Purn too much or unduly. with; PSAE TOT) vt, 
eee Geta (eee aS) 27S: Take care you overburn not the turf; it is only to 1 She s pei, 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, burnt so as to make it break. Site Martine, That in the very torni 


a hee ith m z 
€ very dore him orere a ant 


m che y Spenser p 
2. To outwit; deceive, EPEn E Q, Ivy 


The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost? š 7 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 4.3. 2ł. To cover with flames. Davies. 


The owners partly cheated, partly robbed of truth, de- II. intrans. To burn too much; be overzeal- “or sae Ly, 
spoiled of their rich fraight, and at last turned over-boord ous; be excessive: as, overburning zeal. might ousrenle Ducke with some odd 
MOm senjot desperation: Bp. Hall, Best Bargain. overpusy (6-ver-biz’i), a. Too busy; also, ob- prey tel Breton, Strange Neyrey Tt th boy 
To throw overboard, to throw out of a ship; hence, to trusively officious. : over charge (6-ver-chiirj’), 5 y D- 13, (Dara, 


discard, desert, or betray. 


chargen; < over PAD AIKC TS 
overbody (6-vér-bod’i), v. i To give too much * + charge, Cf, tir 


5-vèr-bi’). y. P rs ap À 
overbuy (0-vér-bi’),v.t 1. To buy at too dear rp, charge or burden to ones overearl.) y 


arate; pay too high a price for. 


body to; make too material. [Rare.] burden $3} oppress: ova, 
; You bred him as my playfellow, and he is te 5 Diab 
ea Ne ar e prent aet to ronn motions pod n Hes A man worth any woman, overbuys me Thei were xo of ‘fougten And feor overcharged 
2 Si Ari ` ercharge 
means of overbodying herself, given up justly to fleshly de- Almosuthejsimhe pays, ees ast ` gar JA rimathie (E. B. T. $) La 
lights bated 4 rdh Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 146, Sometimes he ca ` hes 
ights, bated her wing apace downward. 3 es eee A And whispers to Winsor cals the king 
á i i A wit is a dangerous thing in this age; do not over-buy 5 hispers to his pillow as to him ~ 
E Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. . ie SEGA 4 o him 
overbold (6-vér-bola’), a. Unduly bold; bold B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. he secrets of his overcharged soul 
3 Atami ? È otis pi tak., 2 Hen, VI ii 9 2 
to excess; forward; impudent. 2. ne puysto xg TE TS ex oe Ba ETR They had not march’d long when Cesar ‘wel 
X ~ Have I not reason, beldams as you are, overby (0-vér-bi’), adv. [Se. also owerby, o’crby; Legion sore overcharg'd. Milton, Hist. Pog, ii 


Saucy and overbold? Shak, Macbeth, iii. 5.3. < Over + by1.] A little way over; alittle way 2, To put too great a charge in, as a gun 


The island-princes over-bold Across. a San . These dread curses, lik Poa: 
Have eat our substance. overcanopy (0-vér-kan’6-pi), v.t. To cover with Or like an oner cheered Taner an Os 
Tennyson, Lotus-Eaters, Choric Song. or as with a canopy. And turn the force of them upon thyself, 
over-bound} (0’vér-bound), adv. Across. I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, Shak. 2 Men Vij ey 
They went together lovingly and joyfully away, the Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 8. Tosurcharge; exaggerate: as, to overcharge 
es ship towing the lesser at her stern all the way over- au ner, :canopied with luscious Woodbine, a statement. 
= N. ie New England’s Memorial, p. 124. WINES ALA WANES SSE “Shak. M N Doi issi Characters, . . . both in poetry and painting, myta 
0-vér-bou’), v. t. e a oy ee ee" Vittle overcharged, or exaggerated. . 
SKETO TE A too far noe Entei porror pond overcapablet (6-vér-ka’pa-bl), a. Too capable no EEE, 
> or apt. T k corbitant charge against; de 
That old error . . . thatthe best way to straighten what x ; 4, To make an OO 101 ‘ z 
AAGrGBNGUitA.to\cherbind it: y g mater. Credulous and overcapable of such pleasing BORE er. mand an excessive price from. 
= bod’ sa . eee A À Su ‘are?’ ter, a foe to citizens, 
O Ae aes ee a. Inarchery,equipped overcare (o’vér-kar), n. Excessive care or Ona that still motions war and ae Penne 
0 anxiety. O'ercharging your free purses wit arge, M ae 
An archer is said to be over-bowed when the power of his The very over-care 7 Shak, 1 en. WE use 
bow is above his command. Encyc. Brit., 11. 378. And nauseous pomp would hinder half the prayer. 5. To make an extravagant charge or acest 
overbrim (6-vér-brim’), v. I. intrans. 1. To Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, ii. 81. tio x EA d Z 
L S. Ae ion age . 


flow over the brim or edge: said of a liquid. overcarkt (0-vér-kiirk’), v. t. [< ME. overcark- There cannot be a deeper atheism than Cae 


Imp. Dict.—2. To be so full as to overflow the i < over + cark.] To overcharge; overbur- tpadictions to God, neither doth any Op tanills 
mn 


brim: said of the vessel or cavity in which any den; harass. charge God with contradictions as Do ne, serene 
liquid is. Shal nother kyng ne knygt constable ne meyre of the Roman church. ee ner 
Till the cup of rago o'erbrim Coleridge Ouer-cark the comune. Piers Plowman (C), iv. 412. Oyercharged mine (milit.), ee { overehardt ty 
. 5 Peasy T ö'vèr-chär; 6 i 
II. trans. To fill to overflowing; overfill overcarvet (0-vér-kiirv’),v. t. To carve or cut overcharge (0 yer m oad, or barden 
; 4 3 2 across; cross. 1. An excessiv Be 
Lead 0 ; charged. z 
e aay yon x aans danced along, R The embelif orisonte, wher as the pol is enhawsed upon state of being ewig ameless villains 
With April's tender younglings. Keats, Endymion, i the orisonte, overkervith the eauinonal in peut angles: chon art a charge of nat ae 
ue: z 2 zs haucer, Astrolabe, ii. 26. A thing out of the disperse 
rer-brimm. - -brimd’ i = A ah hick cloud, to a 
aoe pee ver pend ) a. Having a overcast (0-vér-kast’), v. [< ME. overcasten (= Senpuiken rehine women, sigs a 
E i 4 Sw. Ofverkasta = Dan. overkaste); < over + P Beau, and Fts ctl 
over: -brimmed med blue bonnet. Scott. castl.] I, trans. 1. To throw over or across. A charge, as of gunpow at cient i 
ood (6-vér-bréd’), v. t. To brood over; His folk went vpto lond, him seluen was the last, 2. a het js necessary OF charge! 
r be extended above, as if to protect or To bank ouer the sond, plankes thei over kast. beyond W. S than is Justi on, 
è Rob. of Brunne, p. 10. charge of O R tant; an exactio ion s 
O dark, still wood! 2. To cover; overspread. too high or Asal n. o "imb oret 
_ And stiller skies ihat overbrood The colour wherewith it overcasteth itself. over-chord (0 vilim’ poU s wall ws 


Your manan deeper quietude ! Hooker, Eccles. Polity. goyerclimb (0-ve* 


Summer by the Lakeside. 3, T 7 2 3 “hi in l 

n } . To cloud; darken; cover with gloom. ‘This fatal gin ii nen. preter. 

(0-vér-brou’ ) v.t. To hang over like Right S can e a ; Stuft with ae a yt. (ME, sul 
; overhang, The hertes of hire folk, right as hire day overcloset (o-ver Kir close ove? 

Where, tangled round the jealous steep, Is gereful, right so chaungeth she array. s < over + closet.] Joseth now 

5 shades o'erbrow the vallies deep. Chaucer, Knight's ‘Vale, 1. 678. This eclipse that ouer- rs 


Collins, The Poetical Character. The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 


Wi é Q., L i. 6 : 6th), ” 
Os EN f Spenser, F. Q., I. i Pe py Oth); 
es a a eae Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; over-cloth G a onve, th 

ld over. The starry welkin cover thou anon Jess apron WA ap 

By se With drooping fog as black as Acheron. __ rolls in @ straw-Pa that 

Shak., M. N. D iii. 2.955. OOS Da vequisite Yor the t 
n aS My Brain was o’ercast with a thick Cloud of Melancholy. if dried on ‘the oe nor to 
urge the bars assail’d. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 16. “pin be neither to? 
‘Milton, P.L, x, 41, 4. To cover with skin, as a wound; hence, to ah y-Kloud’)s® 
the area properly ad- have (a wound) healed. overcloud a as; hence, 
) ulati n requires: a5, See that . . . the red stag does not gaul you as it did spread wit y sorrow 
werbuilt. 


Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast the wound that he jon, O 
took from a buck’s horn. Scott, Monastery, XiY. depressi0™ ‘i 
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over-confident (6-vér-kon’fi-dent), a 


oud vith 
gorc! sercloud joy ¥ 
0 | to over dent to excess. 


Confi- 


(Latham.) 


{s+ 
Am fon. Fe, 
rol whch gesol ermons jets over-confidently (6-vér-kon’fi-dent-li), adv. T 
' peat op, Ma constant freorsation, 1 339- an over-confident manner. ST a R 
Me a" ¡ded with Coupe” Or fill be- over-corrected (6’vér-ko-rek’ted),a, I i thi 
Fo gerd to cloy oF f Of See correct, v., 5 S 4. inopticr. of 
i) sue overcount (6-vér-kount’), v 
o er Kl Y ek ount’), v.t. 1. Torate abo 
ml or qg count mits er tion the true value.—2. To outnumber. ws 
Oe gti) py clove assured“ y. 3. 318. We'll speak with thee at sea; 7 
ae theis, erures and nak Rich. DI ae ‘all How much we do eres A thou know’st 
Sir peA coat at : - Shak., A. and C., it. 6, 28, 
ao bite rpeatcoat. -véer- zèr) y v 
UII raadi ett + Taree (oyip st Mio covetarary 3 
0a" gress} -ting ni rercoats ~ : ede { 
aer n oerke ] from which overco? o Shut me nightly in a charnel-house 
peoa rl OF pity ; Ga T O'er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones. 
wa) St g-ver-kul or), V. t so gen Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 82. 
gamie per o0l0¥> highly; hence, to exag- overcrawt (6-vér-kra’), v, t Same as over- 
É p too Ho crow. Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. x 


a great artist, 


overcritict (6’ vér-krit-ik), 7 5 whois ont 
pen oF oth the bright- i ee tis Ones a 


has the 
oversh: 


, who ad ; cal beyor a Pr ; iti 
a a CALNE. Eat os Over eriet canalet? arla a SAE LE A 
ewhat On ey cene 7) [ME. over- Tet no Ouer E aa A SEE 
ane) the darke oe kum’a-bl), ae ie arene as but a moderne bearing. Fuller, Worthies, Devon, I. 431 
ag gvir- Te hat may be = vendean . Ley 
ron rere ae roe 0) E Do tiua or 
rile Cath. Ang P “[¢ ME. overcomen, J pows O1 Idie, Horatio: 
are (NEE W (= D. MLG. over- The potent poison quite o'er-crows my DE 
at en CAS He „eman, MHG. überkomen, T r BI eI looa 
eG, bard crkomma = Dan. over- overcrowd (6-vér-kroud’), v. t. To fillor crowd 
Sw : to excess, especially with human beings. 


+ cuman, come: 

To come over; overcup-oak (0’vér-kup-ok), n. 1. The bur- 
oak. See oak,1.—2. The swamp post-oak. See 
post-oak. 


e „ato ho sithen OUCT-CAM a g AR : A EPD A 
Iongo weie ind ‘Brodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1633. oyer-curlous (ō-vċr-kū’ri-us), a. Curious or 
nice to excess. 


Can such things be, 
ike a summer 5 cloud, 
yonder? hý 
Ly ‘Shak, Macbeth, iii. 4. 111. 
r extend over or throughout; 
er; overflow ; surcharge. 
At length she came 
p r bewray 
es side, which did to her 
teres subject to thes that quite it overcame. 
Al corered with thick w Smee 8. Q erame 
Caius Maren 
officer i’ the war; but insolent, | 
Me pride, ambitious past all thinking, | 
Sell-loving. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 31. 
Atout his [Mector’s] lips a fome x 
fad as when th’ ocean is inrag'd; his eyes were overcome 
With fervor, and resembl’'d flames, set off by his 
browes. Chapman, Iliad, xv. 
Th’ unfallow’d glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granarics with store 
Of golden wheat. J. Philip: 


3j. To overtake. 


I{meadow be forward, be mowing of some, 
Bat mow as the makers may well overcome. 
Tuser, Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, p. 162. 


4 To overwhelm; oppress; overpower; sur- 
xomt; conquer; vanquish; subdue. 
Altre cane wise he [Sathanas] vondi hyne bi-gon, 


overcurtain (6-vér-kér’tan), v. t. 
shadow; obseure. 
To see how sins o'ercurtained by night. 
Brathwayt, Nature's Embassie, (Encye. Dict.) 
overdare (6-vér-diir’), v. I. intrans. To ex- 
ceed in daring; dare too much or rashly; be 
too daring. 
TI, trans. To dishearten; discourage; daunt. 
Let not the spirit of Æacides 
Be over-dar'd, but make him know the mightiest Deities 
Stand kind to him. Chapman, Tiad, xx. 116. 
overdaring (6-vér-dar’ing), a. Unduly or im- 
prudently bold; foolhardy; imprudently rash. 
The over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 4. 5. 
Could you not cure one, sir, of being too rash 
And over-daring? there, now, ’s my disease; 
Fool hardy, as they say. 4 B 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, iii. 1. 
overdark (6-vér-dirk’), adv. Till after dark; 
after dark. [Rare.] 
Whitefield would wander through Christ-Church mea- 
dows overdark. North British Rev. 
overdate (d-vér-dat’), v.t. To date beyond the 
o continue beyond the 


nd orercome us lil a 
Without our specia 


Cider, i. 


Li Athe vondede Adam and hyne over-con.. proper period; cause t draft-Iáln. 
ni2 iea Oid Eng. Mise. (E. E. T. S.) p. 38. proper date. 2. The amount by which a draft exceeds the 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good. Winnow’d and sifted from the chaffe of orerdated Cere: Sum against which it is drawn; a draft against 
ur Tuemethings to b ; Rom. xii. 21. monies. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i palanta eater than the balance itself 
e i m en to conger, overcome patos mouest auna overdealt (6’vér-dél), n. Amount left over; oyerdraw (6-vér-dra’), v. I. trans. 1. To draw 
tie } To 4 , Eikonoklastes, ix. TGE ne h 
a get beyond: TEAR excess. or strain too much. 
linen ps ust ip; excel. The overdeal in the price will be double. poar Mr. Aadenbrooke has, oe think, most, decidedly oer: 
i mehym as bik 7 ne l 5 he th w in endeavouring to make o) 
R They w aa orrea overdedet, ua ae EE a) sabes draven thtry are not after all so far in arrears in this branch 
ue Ome we with our own weapons, and a(R GD Overdoing; excess: ane of electrical engineering. Electric Rev. (Eng-), XXV. 574. 
ences they overcome us. s Vor me ssel euremo habbe drede thet me ne TERE 2. To draw upon for a larger sum than is due, 
Milton, Aveopagitica, p. 14. be ouerdede [i. e., for they shall evermore a Pon nd one’s credit: 98, E 
N There i »P they do not mistake by excess]. _ or for a sum bey 
X o racšcent, who will Guat, = youth Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), P- 55. draw one’s account pe a oea i Coe 
5| emme i EER + <cessive. i ither in writi 
H 3 ‘ Pani ae ens Lancelot and Elaine. overdedet, a. [ME., < ooer diae, n] Te gore in i003 me ee tog n 
4 trang. | ue, etc. See d inne drinke ic habbe ibeo ou = , gas 
iif miog, C To conquer. Inne mete and inn! 3 ADDE ST. S.) p. 19% 5 d 
ns: gain the superiori i Old Eng. Misc. (Œ. E. T. » P- is overdrawn. 
8 j Conquer periority; be vic- ONG 5 T E rdraft 
ji : aire -y -ment), 7. . intrans. To make an ove: 2 
we "rene Olde Testament i over-development (o’vér-de ME ae eae (ovér-dra), n. [< overdraw, Aaa 
) 3 ho scholde be SRN that whan Ta photog. devo a S great strength. An excessive draft or drain; an undue or ex- 
; 9 vith Palme. or done with an excitan 2 A i 
eh 5 ett orereometh wei een, Travels, p. 11. With under-exposed plates the result is usually a hare hausting demand Prec 
*Pather (yet a8 T also aaa I grant to sit with me in black-and-white picture without half-tones, a ed pic- There is such an overdraw on the energion oni H a jus- 
4b Th me tirne, came, and am set down with stained film; with over-exposed plates, flat or logged p trial population (of Erano Wane a large of heavy 
sa, ce 7 iii S labour 
ar Mary the tee? Salisbury o'ercame ; Bey ua overdightt (6-vér-dit’), a. Deckedovers Over H. Spencer, Study of Sociol taai 
of ete rain’d to the w. vend: covered over. Same as overdrarc-check. 
Omer (z he wars. spread; covered over. . 2. Sa ig 
e “tng, T (över kumg Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 78. De Tee in the midst thereof a silver nee overdraw-check (o’yér-dra-chek), n A ncaa 
: Antha ttishes, o 1), n. Ono who over- With a thick Arber goodly oter-4000" rr, vi 5% rein or strap which in use passes over the po 
i Seaman thoy A Surmounts. a ` Diligent to ofa horse, and connects the bit with the check- 
o e ot hetast]; +13 = _vap-dil’i-jent), 4 < Tt extends about half down in front of the horse's 
pÈ mi am, panes, y Jacob, and ouerganger over-diligent (G-ver-dil’i-jen")s ca hooks I men granon pala Tranenes, one f tered 
= S xX . ; pan is- i Its action is not only t 
2 SNH Grane Treatises (Œ m. T. S), p. 90. over-discharge (G'vèrdischiri don The dis- to each extremity of iio But to keep the nose and head 
f Mite 8 Ovemhea n a mg-i), adv. In an charge of an accumulator Or storage bate hold the animal's D : 
f i > aO estate ion whic exten q P 
a hl so SSAC eee beyond a certain limit: an operate” overdredge (6-ver-drej’), t. t ae dredge too 
ee As aro not fit nd overcomingly dedicate generally injurious to the battery. don. < AS. mu ch for oysters, so as to injure e beds: as, 
3 vH, t. ate ò J Pf = [ ME. overdon, erdredged. 
de Ore, Conj. Cabb overdo (o-vr-d5 )» t: bertuan, MHG. über- the beds were ot EET of 
ala (1653), p. 73. gferdon (= OHG. ubartuon, U?! Cofer, over, + over-dreept, ®. t < over + *dreep, var. OF 
fi-dens), nm. The tuon, G. tiberthun), do to excess Gf to excess; drip, drop: see drip and drop. Cf. overdrop. 
j excessive confi- don, do: see dol. I. tanir To fall or droop over; overshadow. 
exaggeTals- 


hence, to overact; 


Snit the action 


of playing, 


you will find twenty eggs with two yolks for one th 
none. y. 


overdoer (6-vér-dé’ér), n. 
one who does more than is necessary or expe- 
dient. 


overdose (6’vér-dos), n. 
overdose (6-vér-dos’), v. t. To dose excessively. 
overdraft, overdraught (0’vér-draft), n. 1. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hi idwar 
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over-dreep 
In wedes and i 
Thei merdon hit day pe ab 37 mop 
Pier2 Plowman (C), xiv. 10i. 
to the word, the word to the action; with 


sservance, that you o'erstep not the 
for anything so orerdone ia Son Hides) 


Shak., Hamlet, tii. 2. 22. 


3 special of 
nature: 


2. To carry beyond a i 
Ey the proper limit; carry, 
prosecute, ete., too far. TEN ie i 


This business of keepi 
ota is business -eping cent-shops is orerdona, like all 
team oe as handicraft, aia 0% 


dily labor. I know 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii, 


To cook too much: as, the roast ig overdone, 


Pea SN or harass by too much action 
abor: usually reflexive or followed by it. 
Are there five boys in an ave 
A a rage class of sixty in an 
Sera He Pua ean van half a mile in ave tee 
a half without being badly bl a 
ing as if they had been AATA tamti sees: 


Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 242 
. To surpass or exceed in performance. 
y Are you she 
That ocer-did all ages with ane honour, 
And in a little hour dare lose this triumph? 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 3. 
s Resolute hungers 
Know neither fears nor faiths; they tread on ladd 
Ropes, gallows; and overdo alldaticers) ona 
Fletcher, Ponduca, ii. 2. 


IL, intrans. To do too much; labor too hard. 
Nature .. . much oftener overdoea than underdoes ;. 


at has 
N. Grew. 


Fear still supercrogates and orerdoea. 
South, Sermons, VIII. viik 


One who overdoes; 


Do you know that the good creature waa a Methodist in 


Yorkshire? These overdoers, my dear, are wicked wretches; 
what do they but make religion look unlovely, and put 
underdoers ont of heart? 


Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 50. (Daviez.) 
An excessive dose. 


(a) In furnaces of steam-boilers, and generally 
in domestic furnaces and stoves, a draft of air 
admitted over, and not passing through, the 
ignited fuel. (b) In kilns for bricks and tiles, 
a form of construction whereby the kiln is 
heated from the top toward the bottom. After 
a preliminary heating of the kiln, the stopping of upper 
and opening of lower chimney-connectious compel the 
products of combustion first to ascend exterior tlues, and 
then to ya over and down through the contents of the 
kiln, and to escape through lower chimney-connections. 
The overdraft consists of exterior flues leading from the 
furnace, extending upward toa chamber or chambers, or 
flues, over the contents of the kiln, and there connected 
with the chimney-flue, and also of other flues connecting 
the bottom of the kiln with the bottom of the chimney-flue 
or -flues. The term overdraft is alsoapplied to the circula- 
tion, as described above, of the heated products of com- 
bustion; and a kiln thus constructed is called an over- 
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Tho aspiring nettles, with their shadie tops, shall no gyerestimation (5-vér-es-ti-ma’shon), n. The 
longer ouer-dreep fee best hearbs, or keep them ga the “net of overestimating, or the state of beine Ovex 
smiling aspect of the sunne, that liue and thriue by com- estimated; Overvaluations g 


fortable beames, Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, : z ` 
overdress (6-ver-dres’), v. To dress to excess; An antidote against HG Sap eT ae 
dress with too much display and ornament. weraxcita (o’ver-ek-sit’), v ae ae r 1899, p. 345, k or sı 
In all, let Nature never be forgot, oya oeae vOly PO OXCI VE iN- ak is thougi 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair; DUAE OSEANE ishing the 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare. The same means incites nerves and muscles that are jn. OVET; e 
; Pope, Moral I iv. 52. but to be beneficial in tl on amet, v 
ope, Moral Essays, iv. 52. active, but to be beneficial in this case must evidently ; 3 Gb i 
ar 6’vér-dres), n ae . ee worn Short of overeweiting or tiring them out. AE fame, T t, ‘ 
overdress (0 ver-a7es), n. yg s Me Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 656, Malthe: 4 y 
ovor another in such a way as to combine with it t (6/ver-ek-sit’” DISONS x Dloode wele in oth Mi | 4 
it in forming a dress; any part of costume Overexdl emon Lorel a ment), n. The And make tne itche ang te tho "E, 
which js obviously intended to be worn over State of being overexcited; excess of excite- Tehe hoole ang qè Salve, a der aiin E” 
M A ment. ral chiene, <M aryl tas h 
s iti tate: Er- eTCTi = tus, me SN Ý 
This queen introduced the farthingale or large wired as rana pon fon aines of over-excitement to modes of Swan (-ver-fa¢") “Shon dtie m : f 
over-dress. W. Thornbury, Art Jour., N. S., XV. 137. z ~ J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 466 anas 11 me” a i 
drink (6-vér-dringk’), v. i [< ME. *over- ; = ia ep) : wae te The town is pp o ovege he f 
oh Sni < 8 ran an ( D MLG over: over-exertion (0’vér-eg-zér’shon), n. Exces- ri hared ae a With slaught mh $ 
rinken, : narine Sb Teg - sive exertion. Mge their penter a % $ 
E7 le, ` F CF ETRE ry rir oe a et pi = Ncreasi 0d o f 
drinken = OHG. ubartrinchan, uparty inchan, over-exposure (ö’vèr-cks-põ'zūr), n. 1. Ex- OVerflood (6-year Casing moan t 
MHG. G. übertrinken), < afer, over, + drincan, cessive exposure, as to external influences. = MLG ora oo uny ev, Uden, y t 
drink : see drink, v] To drink to CLES va Through so many stages of consideration passion cannot OVerflyde; ag Pigeon = Sw, on, D; Mery ; 
overdrinkt, 7. 2 [ME., < AS. ofer dryne; < ofer- possibly hold out. It gets chilled by over-exposure. to overflowine AGES p Jood.) p ida hedi 3 
drincan, overdrink: see overdrink, v.] Exces- The Atlantic, LXIV, 586. TI ng. © flood ys in { 
sive drinking. 2. In photog., the exposure to light for too lone O'erplooday ing pulsi ; 
R ö- yò 5 ee id Aa pia ieee T X looded wi ing fu 3 
overdrive (0-vér-driv’), v. t. [< ME. over- a time of the sensitive plate in taking a picture, pe Vatied soni i 
driven, < AS. oferdrifan, drive or drift over, Over-exposure tends to producea negative full of detail in OVerflourish (5-v< Hebrew Leag bina : 
also repel, refute (= D. overdrijven = MLG. the shadows, but with insufficient density for successful excessive Es ċr-flurish T, Jan, o 
overdriven = MHG. übertrīben, G. übertreiben, eR DE Ten ohne aeveriZ ai Dy flatness, or want of con- Mo 4 otitis oe ay or flourish a lng 
A SERT uS REEE Ry a R ras reen light and shadow. rida § r adorn sy ee Ol. Colja et 
ane avor; CA E Sy öfver dy ifi a F over-exquisite (6-vér-eks’kwi-zit), a. Exces- Virtue is beauty aC Hy 
Dan. overdrive, exaggerate), < ofer, over, + sively or unduly exquisite or exact; too nice; Are empty trunks ope? beauteons ej i 
i PIV r Ave ard: drive 5 5 ? , 8 o'erfl ' 8 yi) 
drifan, drive.] 1. To drive too hard; drive too careful or anxious. 3.7 Rouriha by the derg 
or work to exhaustion. Si - To exaggerate . Shak, py 
Peace, brother; be not over-exquisite sserate. Davies, r ALa 
Wen that he ys so ouer-dryue To cast the fashion of nacertain evils. T cannot think that the ai i 
lourish. o fondest F 
E A E CETS Milton, Conus, 309, fri or even pajut tothe NUS ein ca 
. Myre, Instructions for Parish Prie: E. E. T. S. WERE AR ae sver check nature, 0 Appin r 
l i. 113. OVereyet (0-v ert’), v. t. To superintend; in- GEENA Tinde AU 
The flocks and herds with young are with me; and it Spect; observe; witness. overflow (6-vér-f16’) d, D. 279, (Dari) 
men should overdrive them one day, all the flock will die. Like a demigod here sit I in the sky, AS. oferflawan(=Olk V. [S ME, overte 
Gen. xxxiii. 13. And wretched fools’ secrets heediully o’ereye. fliezen, G. tiberfiieses G. ubarfliozan, MiG a 
Violent headaches — Nature's sharp signal that the en- Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 80. flow dee Wee reser), < ofer, over, + fica 
gine had been overdriven. over-facet (0-vér-fas’), v. i. To stare down; 4 HOw” | L, trans. 1. To flow orsinea} 


inundate; cover wi 
; with wate 
flood ‘ater or 


The bankes are overflowne when Stopped is the fox, 
Spenser, F. Q., IL nip 
Whose foundation was overflown with a flood, 
Fi Joh niig 
Another Time there fell so much Rain that Hollandis 
Holderness in Lincolnshire were overflowed and drove 


G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. 305. 


2. To use to excess. other 


put out of countenance; abash; disconcert by 
a staring, or with a look. 
The banishment of a few overdriven phrases and figures 8) xi Ra a 
of speech from poetic diction. Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 670. Atthe commencement “the lord chancellor,” Gardiner, 
5 3 earnestly looked upon him, to have, belike, over-faced him; 


overdrop (0-vér-drop’), v. t. To drop over; but Bradford gave no place. : 
overhang; overshadow. Biog. Notice of Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), 


II. xx 
What spoyle and hayock they may be tempted in time Dlo 


to make upon one another, while they seek either to over- OVerfallt (0’vér-fal), n. anda. I, n. 1. A cata- Baker, Chirouleles, pi 
drop or to destroy each other, Rees : ract; the fall of a river; a rapid. When heavy, dark, continued a’-day rains : 
Bp. Gauden; BESS SANE CINTA, Fs amey He found many Flats in that tract of land, and many Wi' deepening deluges o'erslow the plains 
The king may be satisfied tosettle the choiceof hishigh cataracts or ouerfals of water, yet such as hee was able to Burne, Brigs of Ap. 
romotions in one minion; so will never the people; and saile by. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 511. 2, To fill and run over the edge or brim of. 


e Advanced is sure to be shaked for his height, and to 


be malign’d for over-dropping. 2. Naut.: (a) A dangerous bank or shoal lying New milk that . . . overflows the pails 
Bp. Hacket, Abp, Williams, ii. 15. (Davies.) near the surface of the sea. (b) A rippling or Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues it 2. 
à i 6-vér-droun’), v. t. To drown or race in the sea, where, by the peculiarities of 3, To deluge; overwhelm; cover; over 

overdrownt yee A } : ge; 

drench oyermuch; wet excessively. the bottom, the water is propelled with great {am come into deep waters, where the Hoods aft 

When casting round her orer-drowned eyes. force, especially when the wind and tide or cur- me. acs, 

if. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 1. vent set strongly together. Admiral Smyth. Monsieur Cobweb, . . , havencarethehmes gt 

overdry (0-vér-dri’), v. t. To make too dry. 7 a pesuocnd of these Islands there are many great over- not, I wore be loath to have you eter aM, in lh 

als, as great streames or tides. vag, Signior. ory ace 

Fried and broiled butter’d meats, condite, powdered, and ae Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 448. ae come with drink; intoxicate 

overdryed. Burton, Anat, of Mel., 1. 298. 4}. To over it, could ner 

Preriieiouecdi 1a. 1. Delayed or with II. a. Overshot, as a water-wheel. Sure I was overflown when I Epoko io Plian itt 

eee f UEI OP NAME It [the well] sendeth forth of it self so plentiful a stream said it else. ots 3 swell and 102 


held beyond the usual or assigned time: as,an as able to t i i z over; 

1 1 i $ ia urn an over-fall mill. Sandys, Travailes, p. 99. TI. intrans. 1. To flow over; 

overdue ship.—2. Unpaid at the time assigned over-famet (6-vér-fam’), v. t. To repute too over the brim or banks. raat orejas a 
2 Jat 


or agreed on: as, an overdue bill. ; SE x 
overdye (6-vér-di’) v. t To dye over with a highly; exaggerate. He shall pass through Tahe neck: 
second color. 2 ~ The city once entered was instantly conquered whose over, he shall reach e pane it edo 
a False strength was much over-famed. Then fill up a bumper Burns, Cure for 4 i 
As o'er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters. Bae ance pate, Vi xvi. §2- eontents yun over 
Shak., W. T., i. 2.132. overfart (6-vér-fiir’), adv. Too much; to too To be so full that the 
D , ; 2. ull. ct 
ereat (6-vér-at’), v. i. [=D. MLG. overeten = Steat an extent. brim; be more than heat, and inet 
OHG. ubareszan, MHG. tiberezzen, Q. tiberessen: Though I could not with such estimable wonder over- The floors shall be full of wheat vf 
Boor + cat] A To surfeit wi th eating: ari Jar believe that, yet thus far I will boldly publish her. flow with wine and oil. doth not the earl he 
erally reflexive: as, to overeat one’s self. So To ee Shak., T. N., ti. 128“ Wren heaven doth weePs $ shag, Tit An 1 mni 
SEA T are, ] TEA crear (6-vér-far’), v. t. [< ME. overfaren, < ira mankind, ay Msp 
; $ < oferfaran, pass over, < ofer, over, + faran, As Tam a great OV" op the sight? Royal E 
Pus tracnients, scraps, the bits and greasy relics go: see farel.] Togo ERS pass. 4 overflows with pleasure t i agisom The aJ A 
her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. tawn (Gavertan u Drs mor flatter happy multitude. ( overplor 
i hak., T. and C., v. 2. 160. OVerfawn (0-vér-fin’), v. t. To fawn or fla o'vér-lő), 1- [ 


q grossly. Davies. overflow ( S iundation: pin 


mptyt (6-vér-emp’ti),v.¢. T i y 
z tyt xhaust if ) A o go beyon And neuer be with flatterers ouerfawnd. 5 flowing over; a that swoops “own wiles 
= us out having enough. Breton, Mother's Blessing, st. 43. (Davies.) Like a wild orofo with it shora e oy) 
STA ET See pehinda the overfeed (6-vér-féd’), v. t. andi. 1. To feed to A golden stack, man there Sete 
s» which might rer emoty their hus- @XCess. After every overflow of tho Ni pith ra supe 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 65. Noy peop yalaked hiath the roni i, ETAO n AE overi 
Ari -tpat” o din but snores the house about, = ha 
oe tret’), v.t. To persuade Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 2. The excess Mporance: 
PALA BE Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 13, abundance; © ouein 
5 of ersetshire over-intreated him Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., . ean Did he pre: i 
dior, Worthies, Bodtordshire T. m. 2 B ID Ieo in excess a ar In gront persian Of K 
op) EE S a in large amount. Š i con. 
erl. [ME. overest, superl. of over.] overfill (d-vér-fil’), v. t [< ME. *overfyllen, to be wonder 
5 sed for 


overfullen, < AS. oferfyllan (= MLG. overvullen Tt is not 
ES iberfitien ee öfverfylla = Dan. over- with many dt zeal and 0 : 
200. fylde = Goth. ufarfulljan), € ofer, over, + Jy Zg ooifically, th 


a ie R yí 
mate lan, fill: see flll] To fill to excess; SU- “ijeh the senso m hd 


~. charge. 1 
-t To esti- over-fired (6-vér-fird’), a. In ceram., exposed 2 © on the line: 
to too great a heat in firing. Such exposure re- mma 
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4199 
oi the romantic. poetry over-friezet (5 ver trez), v. Pag AT 
ot nt poete Iwe ind bat ch: By es scat a frieze. 
UP agre to POPC P*O quarters, ouerfrysed with iere He : ed at the ilii 


I ki 
A basin fall, Hen. VIIL, an, 2, 


Hen) Me se igen over-fruitful (6-vér-frot’fal), a. Frui 
off fluid Wien i pes cess; too luxuriant. Jar A ae 
asin, 50 the J It had formerly been said that the easiness of blank 
eC De K 


verse renders the poet too Inxuri: 
uxuriant, T 2 
of rhyme bounds and circumseribes an OEE r EAT 
r ancy. 


A earaboid 
Dryden, Essay ou Dram. Poesy 


Ne ub 
» which occasion- 


gulicollis, Ters, especially overfull (-vér-fil’), a. [< ME. *ove é 
img a pest simply oferfull (= D overvol = GHG. ubar MEN 
damage. [Lo- übervol, G. übervoll = Sw. 6fverfull = Dare Dr 


Be ote fuld = Goth. ufarfulls),< o, rer, 
A device in Too full; hence, too Dra Pan eet 


‘Bi ipo attached to Being over-full of self-atf 

“4 ; ` Pea WET of self-affai 

ter to maintain a con- My mind did lose it, Shake MN D., i 1. 113 

ho drum, and bhoreby sa overfullness (6-vér-fil’nes), n. The state í 
asurements, anc ete condition of being overfull. eg 

change e e e overgangt (0-vèr-gang'), v.t. [K ME. overgang- 

qeposited reoni S E aie cn, AS. ofergangan (=0HG. ubargangan, upar- 

ing), # A flowing + kankan = Goth. ufargaggan), < ofer ain de 

’ ’ 


gangan, go: see gang, v.] Togo beyond; trans- 


. surplus. 
Old. Eng. Mise. 


Hab. iii. 10. gress or trespass against. 


assed by: ,nme 
aeran and we must be saved by (E. E.T. SR 129. 
proken our COY mgs of METCY: | yoo) T, 179. overgangert (0-vér-gang’ér), n. [ME.; < over- 
ces l ore ayto, Works EE Rir 1% gang + -erl.) One who overcomes. 


he o'erflowings oft 


t ut 
of every kind. of synnes. 


ite and OTe Mre in, z Man, iv. 369. 
peeves Creal! popa Essay on WAN; 1s m EST 
3 ar- 115" ing), Pe C More than overgar teni (0’vér-giir’ment), n. A garment 
ng (Q- Vert gO ant. made for wearmg over other garments: an 
went copious; ean D outer garment. = ‘ay 
HE way mn, is 5 -i 
a prer folds A es SO cin horn. overgart}, a. [ME.; perhaps an error for over- 
Tord ont from FING yer, Expostulation, 1.10. gate.) Arrogant; proud. 
‘The lovely freight The world was so ouergart. 
 orerfintcing blooms, and earliest shoots MOOS Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 341. 
erji e gi > to Memory. A 7 : 
(orient green. Me Tn a overgarti, n. [See overgart, a.] Pride; pre- 
ingly @-ver-f10’ing-li), adv. In an gumption. Seinte Marherete (ed. Cockayne), 
orerfow exuberantly; in great p.16. ; 


grerflowis manner ; 
abundance 


orerlow-mi 
aabsidiary me 


overgatet, adv. 
much; unreasonably. 


Hast thow I-coueted ouer gate 
Worldes worschype or any a-state? 


eeting (0 
oting of person 
athering, Who, ON account o 
feling, lave been unable to g 
ite main building or hall. 
orerfush (6-ver-flush’), v. t 
creolor over, [Rare.] 
Tove broods on such; what then? When first perc eived 
Isthereno swect strife to forget, to change, 
Tnererfueh those blemishes with all 
The glow of general goodness they disturb? 
Browning, 
overflux (i'yér-fluks), n. Excess; exuberance: 
san orerlur of youth,” Fe ord. [Rare.] 
overly (o-vér-fii’), v.t. To pass over, across, 
abeyond in flight; outstrip; outsoar. 
ne were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
stripping crows that strive to over-jly them. 
ace Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 324. 
itay, whose “Progress of Poes; reach, variety, 
ilie s y,” in reach, variety, and 
os of polso, overjlies all other English lyrics like an 
artola’ Lowell, Study Windows, p. 387. 
i ‘vert 
ate fold), n. In geol., a veflexed or 
Jold; an anticlinal flexure in which 


the hen : 
Games been carried so far that the 


d’vor-fld-m6"ting), Ne A 
s,as at a political 
f the numbers at- 
ain entrance to 
over-gaze (6-vér-gaz’), v. i. 
To flush; flush long, so as to become dazzled. 
Oh that Wit were not amazed 
At the wonder of his senses, 
Or his eyes not overgazed 
In Minerva’s excellences. 


Paracelsus. 2, To gaze or look over. 


Tis altar the high places and the peak 


Of earth’s o’er-gazing mountains. T 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 


overgett (6-vér-get’ 
< over + gett.] 1. 
Thei slough and maymed 
so that er the vanguarde com 0 
caped not xl. M 
With six hours’ hard riding, th 
it was rather the cunning of my 
myself so rightly to hit the way, 
fore night. 


2. To get over. 


To reach; overtake. 


Davies. [Rare.] 


nd ẹ h sido of the axis 5 
iS Hesse a caxis have become ap- _ Edith cannot sleep u 
j ria ao a plane being bent out of the be better. ya Southey, Letters (1808), 1. 230. Troilus, iv. 424. 
ca the other, One limb of the fold lies upon overgild (d-vér-gild’), v. t. [K ME. overgilden, 2. To go to excess; be extravagant. 
nik rond (ö-vèr-fond” < AS. ofergyldan, ¢ ofer, over, SP gyldan, gil $ Ts he not monstrously overgone in frenzy? 
olish op silly, ond’), a. 1}. Excessively see gild}.] To cover with gilding: as, to over- Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2. 
par vill the chesse, T tht ki gild the carving of a piece of furniture. overgorge (ö-vèr-gòrj'), v.t. To gorge to excess. 
m Jena Plosophicke a k it over-fond, because itisover- Of siluere, wele ouer-gilt. Rob, of Brunne, p. 167. By devilish policy art thou grown great 
cS 2 F n quoted in Strutta § rt . ird (6-vér- ard’), v. t To gird or bind And, like ambitious Sylla, ozergorged Da 
a Am to excess « “Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. overgit S 20g With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding “ss 
atl Tament no, me doting. too closely. a A f sae ae NE 
5 Thus oterefing. or 2 D When the gentle west winds shall open the ir (6-ver-gris’ oot. o honor unduly, 
: Jong, or set thy heart, PR ; ‘iconment, OVeTgTace : 
meta nd, on that which Is not thine! som of the Earth, thus over. girded YY ¥oh-Government, i; overe ively, or above measure. A 
a ò- Milton, P. L., xi. 289. : ser- t you think to overgrace me wi! 
Long than G vér-fond’i) xi. 280. yergive (ö-vèr-giv'), % [= D. MLG. over m you think to oeergrace “roubles me, 
Oer, mer with , adv. In an over- gr iz i fra = Dan. i es 26 ed 
mae Ce (3'yan 1 excessive fondness geven = G. übergeben = Sw. dfvergue To give Beau. and Fl., King and No King, i. 1. 
ja me Rama's) n. Excessive forco or overgive; as over + givel.] 1. trans. gt overgrain (6-ver-grin’), v. i. adt In the art 
a! httason; ae oY over or surrender. 3 yf graining, to put on additional lights andl 
ous Vvith poets Javelin seem'd to take Constrain'd that trade to eterFite tajo, 1, 249. of dia after the first graining has ann ates 
ap Mery Vien ana Whizz'd above his back. Spenser Sa ; ed. Itisusually done in water-color. See top- 
iira etd O-ver-toy" of Ovid's Metamorph., viii, II. intrans. To surpass in giving. ss, graining. > dea 
Tetton r wärd), a. Excessively So doth God love a good choice that He recompel overgrainer (ö-vèr-grā nèr), t., A special n 
sect atdnesg 6 Y with overgiving. a. Tege, 1886), HIT. 31- of flat bristle ‘brush, thin and with lon; ristles, 7: 
3 Mes op ME Overy. Poe tor’ Wiird-n es) T Bp. Hall, Contemplations (e i ya Use d in imitating the natural grain o woods. 4 
pth Mees; omen too great (eee he overglance (6-¥ ar-glins’), t- t- To glane eon ast 0- & To cover Wi ae 
ple | heanl O-ver-tog Ciousness. Sir M. Hale. Twn over with the eye. -L are.] For they bene like foule wagmoires erer 2 
| So Serong, -è Toloadoriroight Twill ewertenss DS superser pyar, Te 1 Ly iv- 2 185 t (over a i ME. overgreet (= 
si i ords. ae great (0-V' Pc a L . Over = 
i the oS; the gri 5 Jaze over; OVE: : an is 
we À he o'er taua Briet that does E overglaze (6-ver-glaz’), ests Be an infe- D. overgroot TILG. overgrot = G. gross); 
e x heart and bids IET ‘ “it prilliancy; hide ( Too great. 
j Te 9 and bid 5 erficial DrL 4 + reat. | ‘00 gre 
iwa erai Sh s it break cover with sup an T showy: over + g 
“Soy thedMted with bear Macbeth, iv. 3.210, rior material) with something m ee areal 
nae Weathers, powing down the Thesaddler he stuffes his pannels with st 5 
arew, Survey of | overglaseth them with ene, Quip tor an Upstart Courtier. 


ey of Cornwall, p. 108. 


ve 6 
ror overglaze (6’vir-glaz), n. and a 


overglide (6-vér-glid’), v. t. 


By Jacob in Haly Writt es vndirstande ane ouerganger 


(ME., < over + gate?.] Over- 


J. Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T.S.), 1. 1307. 
1+. To look too 


Breton, Melancholike Humours, p. 13. 


), v.t. [L ME. overgeten; 


alle that thei myght ower-gate, 
f thre thousande ther as- 
ferlin (Œ. E. T. S.), ii. 276. 
hrough so wild places as 
horse sometimes than 
I overgot them & little be- 

Sir P. Sidney. 


and till she overgets this she cannot 
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overgreat 


rain ; : I. n. In ce- 
ee efor eee 
ariei hich the first glaze is deeply colored or 
The tere p covered with paintings in enamel 

doubthil: hoe oa in many cases where its propriety ia 
received aAA prce seem not tohave 
with the color which poietic Grae T zuures 
. a. In ceram., used for painting upon the 


glaze: said of a vitrifiable pi 
Glace aolas ne ee oe 


laze ayy 


To glide over. 
TE the which was never clond could hide, 
ee the cave, and on the harp descendeth; j 

se glancing light the chords did ozerglide, 
na ; Wyatt, Ps, xxxii, The Anthor. 
om (6-vér-gliim’), r. t COV i 
gloom; render gloomy. ), TO SOE ae 
The cloud-climbed rock subli 
That like some giant king Sor glate W 
EE Coleridge, To Cottle. 
6-vér-glut’), a. G 
E glut’), Glutted or filled to 
While epicures are over, 
i s are ocerglut, I ly and starne for fi 3 
Breton, Melancholike Hamsarai P- ar A 
overgo (0-vér-go’), v. [< ME. orergon,< AS. ofer- 
gan(= D. overgaan=OHG. ubargan, MHG. über- 
gen, G. übergehn = Sw. ofrergd = Dan. overgaa), 
go over, overrun, overspread, pass by, surpass, 
< ofer, over, + gan, go: see go. Cf. overgang.) 


Iampole, Prose Treatises (E. E, T. § 2 
, (E. E. T. S.} p.29. I, trans, 1. To pass over or through; go over; 


traverse. 
Hear haned moyses over-gon. 
Generis and Ezodua (E. F. T. 3.), 1. 1903. 
For tyme mispent and ouergane 
Cannot be calde agayne. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 3.), p. %0. 
How many weary steps, 
Of many weary miles you have c'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Shak., L. L. L., V. 2.196. 
2t. To cover. : : 
All which, my thoughts say, they shall never do, 
But rather, that the earth shall orergo 
Some one at least. Chapman. 


3. To excel; go beyond; surpass; exceed. 
In the nobleness of his nature abhorring to make the 
punishment overgo the offence, he stepped a little back. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
Your pride owergoes your wit. 
Courtecus Knight (Child’s Ballads, VIIL 276). 


He shall not orergo me in his trinan 
Beau. and Fl, Coxcomh, if. 1. 


4. To overcome; weigh down; oppress. 
Philanax . . . entered into his speech, . . . being 20 
overgone with rage that he forgot in his oration his pre- 
cise method of oratory. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, V. 
Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 


Here sits a king more woful than you are. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., if. 5. 123. 


5+. To surmount; get the better of. 
His evil sort was ouer-gon. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.) 1. 1186. 
With 3iftis men may wommen quer JOON. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
TI. intrans. 1. To go by; pass over; pass 

away; disappear. 
The newe love, 


Or elles selde seynge of 
Don olde afeccions alle overgo. 
Chaucer, 


91. 


n of 


labour, or other wo, 
a wight 
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overgreatness 
oOvergreatness (0-vér-grat’nes), n. 


Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 


Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 32. 


poles, some advise to strike off their heads with a long 
switch. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3}. To overcome; weigh down; oppress. 
Cure my cattle when they're orergrown with labour. 
Cibber, Love Makes the Men, i. 

II, intrans. To grow beyond the fit or natu- 
ral size. 

Princes do keep due sentinel, that none of their neigh- 
bours do overgrow so (by increase of territory, by embra- 
cing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them. Bacon, Empire (ed. 1887). 


overgrown (6-vér-gron’), p.a. Fully grown. 
Few Conntreyes are lesse troubled with death, sicknesse, 
or any other disease, nor where orergrowne women become 
more fruitfull. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 258. 
Overgrown mackerel. See mackerell, 
overgrowth (0’vér-groth), n. 1. A growth over 
or upon something else.—2. Exuberant or ex- 
cessive growth. 
A wonderful overgrowth in riches. Bacon, Riches. 
over-hair (0’vér-har), n. The longer and usu- 
ally stiffer hairs of a mammal’s pelage which 
overlie the main fur. Encyc. Brit., IX. 836. 
overhale} (0-vér-hal’), v. t. [= D. overhalen = 
Sw. ofverhala = Dan. overhale ; as over + halel.] 
1, To draw or haul over; overhaul. 
And nowe the frosty Night 
Her mantle black through heaven gan orerhaile. 
Spenser, Shep. CaL, January. 
2. To overcome. 


Excessive overhandle (6-vér-han‘d]), v. t. 
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S ` tho : 
or undesirable greatness or power. much; discuss too often. eee 7 
The overgreatness of Seleucus. Your idle orer-handled theme. _ $ > Hear } 
Raleigh, Hist. World, IV. v. § 5. Shak., Venns and Adonis, 1, 770, ou ma 


overgreedy (0-vér-aré’di), a. [< ME. “overgre- overhang (0-vér-hang’),v. I, trans. 1. To im- 
dy, $ AS. ofergrædig, overgreedy, < ofer, over, pend or hang over; jut or project over; hence, 2+. To he 
+ grédig, greedy.] Greedy to excess. to threaten. PRP Asie iad it to end, — 
3 : ok oer thy head, Maximian ; 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ; Took to thy terrour, what over-hangs thee I stol 


projecting part; also, the extent to which some 
part projects: as, the overhang of the ship’s 
stern is 20 feet. 

The under side of the overhang near the stern is cut out 
in the middle, forming a cavity needed to give free sweep 
to the propeller-blades. The Century, XXXI. 293. 


To handle too 


overhipt (6-vér-hi, 


; To ove 
at too deara mits Veles 


n Ii he overh aan 
We'll none ohne his price so mach, 


i = its hak., T. and 
oxe hours (0’vér-ourz), n. pl, Tim atin 
regular number of hours; to 1 © Devon ths 
labor. 7 100 Tong hours ¢ 


Sir John Lubbock . . 


overhaul (0-vér-hal’), v. t. [< over + haul. 


overhardy}+ (6-vér-hiir’di), a. Excessively or 
unduly hardy, daring, or confident; foolhardy. 
Gascoigne. 


+ brought in a Bill 

É limiting iiy 
e employed in A 
8 where the worst casi 


Contemporary Ren Li 


in w hich persons could hi 
I was astonished at discoverin 
over-hours were. 


; “age overhaste (0’vér-hast), n. Too great haste. overhouse (6’vér-hon ; 
Pee eoatee oF he distractions of the country lay overhastily (6-ver-has’ti-li), adv. In an over- across tho nee of toe aide! alongar 
ity. ae alae © Prescott, Ferd. and Tsa, it, ə hasty manner; with too much haste. otele nas 


ma inguished from stretched or carried p 
poles or underground: as, overhouse telegraph. 
wires. [Rare.] 7 
In the city of Providence, Rhode Island, there is a 
overhouse wire about one mile in extent with a telepho 
at cither end. Prescott, Electrical Inventions, p.i. 
Too hasty; rash; over-inform (6’vér-in-form’), v. t. To animit 
or actuate to excess. [Rare.] 
Wit so exuberant that it orer-informs its Ae 
aan, 


Excepting myself and two or three more that mean not 
overhastily to marry. Hales, To Sir D. Carleton. (Latham.) 
overhastiness (6-vér-has’ti-nes),7. The state 
of being overhasty; toomuch haste; precipita- 
tion. Sir J. Reresby. 
overhasty (6-vér-has’ti), a. 
precipitate. 
Not overhasty to cleanse or purify. 
Hammond, Works, IV. 505. ; 
Cf, overissue (õ-vċr-ish’ö), v. é. To issue in excess 
: as bank-notes or bills of exchange beyond the 
number or amount authorized by law or mer 
ranted by the capital stock; more loosely, i0 
issue in exeess of the wants of the public s 
ability of the issuer to pay; issue contin 
law, prudence, or honesty. 


overhale.] 1. To turn over for examination; 
examine thoroughly with a view to repairs. 
During our watches below we overhauled our clothes, 


and made and mended everything for bad weather. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 331. 


2. To reëxamine, as accounts.—8. To gain , 5’ver-ish’5),2 
upon; make up with; overtake.—To overhaul a OVerissue (0’ver-ish “ot t 
rope, to clear or disentangle a rope; pull a part of it am issue in excess ol li 
through a block so as to make it slack.—To overhaula should regulate or control 1 
ship. Naut.: (a) To come up with or gain ground upon He performed the most base and 


An excessive itt) 
he conditions whit 
t. See the vert. 

pernicious frandsa 


II. intrans. To jut over: opposed to batter < over + hips ot 
E AN 5 i A : hip? T AIKA 
2. To grow beyond; rise above; grow too big The rest was craggy cliff that overhung Wheilore? a J o leap Over: g 
ag es | Canty world ho so well lokyd Sea eee Tinpossible ee L, iv. 547. Lest thei ouerhuppenaseqoee Of holikir 
Sen TEN = wide pine Taal a Ton in offices.) 1 
That cromes ouere-greiwe Aman Ge i The sea-beat overhanging rock, ? E When the time is Overhipt. Piera Plownan ny | 
PRR i avec ticks. and ich aa geen a ` Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 173. overhold} (vane pt: Ba 
inds Ty g, and i overhang (0’vér-hang), n. [< overhang, ©] A hold or ostimata a Dot lg 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. S$. Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess (ed. 1778), v, 1, ` Hpi 
-vi 5 n erwi Aide me, ye forests, in your closest bowers, . . , = OU gp net) 
overgreen (6-vér-grén’), v.t. 1. Tocover wit h Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams, overheat (9-ver-hety si Oey ! 
verdure.—2t. To color so as to conceal blem- Gay, Rural Sports, i, 62. Verheat (6 ve ‘ay me on 
ishes; embellish. He was persuaded that immediate and extreme dange, „2s SUDStrok o he i 
5 i nger g P 1 1 
What care I who calls me well or ill, overhung the life of the nation. verheatin -pi oy 5 : 
So you o’er-green my bad, my es ENAA a Bancroft, Hist. Const., I. 109, Steam-engine : re 
hee Shak., Sonnets, exii. There is a path along the cliffs overhanging the sea. made to pa SS ir hrou S ai H 
overground (6’vér-ground), a. Above the B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 20, heated. 73, 77 Morden thag 4, Wie! 
ground; not underground: as, overground travel. The gray-blue eyes, I see them still, overheave+ (vege t tt maypi : 
overgrow (6-vér-gro’),v. [< ME. overgrowen (= The gallant front with brown o’erhung. ben, < AS. oferh the DR i t i 
Drona groajen — Dan. overgro); < over + grow.] 5 Lowell, To Holmes. + hebban ‘hea bban, Dass by lR 
I. trans. 1. To cover with growth or herbage. 2. To overdo with ornamentation. cast. 2 CSAY, Taise Sce pit Coy 
Yf that thi land with hem be overgrowe, To him the upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any When other Bec cate) Ty 
Devide it thus. Drawing-room a Temple, were it never so begilt and ores- Paladins Crk cl des 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. hung. Carlyle. OVerhen dt (Gv z Hush ndrie qp e 
Now 'tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 83. To support from above.— so, Apenser. m h ee Hendy. “Eg, 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'ergrow the garden. door. PI Overhung door. Sce penser, F. Q. x. 18 et To “hay 


4 ; ad by an Te 
The only kind of hounds, for mouth and nostril best: aship. (b) To search a ship for contraband goods.—To rency, which he not only debase py secret 
That cold doth seldom fret, nor heat doth Pair 4 overhaul a tackle (naut.), to open and extend the sev- Ln Ouen ATT Dut actually changed th 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 33. eal parts ot a tackle 50 as to sepnrate sae pices: in order geries. give great ore 
oyerhand (6’vér-hand’), adv. 1. Withthehand pya h l z, KEHA pegs AAT ATE Ta verjoy (0-vér-joi’), v- pee > sadness: & 
: Bec. overhaul (0’vér-hal),”. [< overhaul, v.] Ex- overjoy, sansport with g 
over the object; with the knuckles upward; amination; inspection; repair treme joy to; transpe oe 
with the hand raised higher than the elbow: op- overhaulin (6-vér-hi/ling), n. [Verbal n. of erally in the past partic aes ners 
posed to underhand: as, he bowls overhand. overhaul, v] Same as overhaul. Bid him shed tea Testored to hath, } 
pee tne scan es mot penay naed pehani butan: overhead (6’vér-hed’), adv. 1. Aloft; above; Bee uy k, T oe 
: reat Expectations, xxi “initie zenith+ in the ceiling or story above. A ven the best Med, as 
2, In mining, from below upward: used in ref- 4 5 onan! y Well nO! more, Tam 20 0 Case 
_ erence to stoping out the contents of the vein. Flapped o'erh vind did fai $ Beati etree 
ppe: head as the wind did fail + to ex! 
See stope, n. and v.—8. In needlework, over and Fitful that eve. A Joy 


: William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 96. overjoy (6/ver-joi), ™ 
_ overhand (6’vér-hand), a. 1. In cricket, with 2. Per head: properly two words. port: 
hand raised above the elbow or over the overhead (ō'vėr-ħed), a. [< overhead, adv.] 

Ul: as, overhand bowling —2. In base-ball, Situated above or aloft.— Overhead crane. See 
with the hand above the shoulder: as, overhand crane?.— Overhead gear. See gear.— Overhead mo- 
pitching.—3. In mining, done from below up- tion or work. See motion.— Overhead rein. See rein. 


Ov 


Death came £0 fasi 


7 < 2 wW. its mouth rer 5 y 3 
AS, oterliand stoping.—Overhand knot. See is closed alter 1t is filed. Overhead sleam-enginem TCT. aap), ted r pas 
EESE engine in which the cylinder is above the crank, thethrust- gyerjump (° e, to pass 9 yi 
ndt (6’vér-hand), n. [< ME. overhand motion being downward. overleap; Henco, a S5. Nig 
overhand = MLG. overhant = MHG. über- overhealt (0-yér-hél’), v. t. [< ME. overhelen, potice; permit to] apns death. joe?” 
G. oberhand = Sw, ifrerhand = Dan. over- overhilen; < over + heal2.] To cover over. Can not 0 lightly V7" "4, 
over + hand.) The upper hand; su- In a shadow of shene tres & of shyre floures, keept (o-ver-kep : te 
supremacy, Quer hild for the hete hengyng with leues. over? eop, strictly. th Kel Ki 
suerly, ye shall wele vnderstonde, Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2374. serve ould have a sae 
haue of them the ouer. overhear (6-vér-hér’), v. t. [< ME. “overheren, TEGO WON Ren, TAM Kin 
Generydes (E. B. T. 8.),1. 2906. < AS, oferhğran, oferhiran, oferhićran, overhear, ind (5-vér- KE 7 oessat 
[K overhand, ađv,] also disobey (=OS. obharhörjan = D. overhooren overkin deserts; 
over. = MHG. G. überhören = Dan. overhöre), < ofer, bey ae i. 1. 28. ing)” 
over, + hýran, hear: seehcar.| 1. Tohear(one W. Ta, 1 © <7 yor-KME Ni 


A 6 
who does not wish to be heard or does not know ovex-King ( 


oe rer se 
that he is heard, or what is not addressed to sway OV? 


;-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


= 


jefs, who in 
, to the over- 
the latter 


ar oy" owing, dissem- 

ed disP® Sng, MISKO W OT postor. 
„renown reat Impostor. 

g over kn Bp. Hall, Gre fe: 


4/bor); v- 
“To execute 


Lacta- 
he per- 


t ME. overladen 
i JG ubarhladđan, uparhla- 
FIG G. überladen) ; < over ; 
Aa: 7 reat a cargo OF other 
. overload. 
i of them [dactyls]; 
some other foote 
kio of Eng. Poesie, p- 103. 
and overladen with 
sarts WETO 
vith guests. s 
u Wroryat, Crudities, I. 192. 
ear) q, 1. In her., lapping 
= vor-lid’), ons. ee 
d ê Yio a part of its length. - Z m, 
double e ifeovered with a semi-tra s 
Pym seeming s through which the ma kings 
prent piisi Jo: 35, pasal portion of the wing 
dimly Vee cous. 
mit with ochraceou on 
refland (o'ver-Jand’), adv. 
overlant 
eountty 
A conduct over-l 


verlade 


erlai 


ott 


Over or across the 


J desire ee 
Milford-Haven. 
ana tO Shik tymbeline, iii. & 


o/ver- land), a. ss 
erformed upon or across L 
mey.—Oyerland route, a ron” 

is wholly or largely ove! Especially—(a) The ri 
el itain to India by way ot fe Pe is oz 
oi ta 1 the Cape of Good Hope. (9) tne 
l rye ihe Mississippi to the Pacific 
and the Rocky Mountains, as op- 
tan Capo n of the Isthmus 


mat 
oast across 
pied io that around Cape 


èl Darien. GN y 
wretiap (é-vér-lap’), v. t 1. To lap or fold 


over; extend so as to lie or rest upon: as, one 
dite on a roof overlaps another. 

Those circles, of which there are now so many istic, 
esteti literary — all of them considering the yes to 
telong to soclety, were then [1837] out of society alto- 
gter; nor did they overlap and intersect each other. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 85. 
2, To cause to lap or fold over: as, to overlap 
lates or shingles on a roof. 
=r 
overlap (0'ver-lap), n. [< overlap, v.] The lap- 
yagol ono thing over another; also, the thing 
Pence overlaps; specifically, in geol., 
Aoii of the strata such that newer or 
ae e embers of a formation lap over 
y peesited peyone the limits of the older 
la shieh d 5 caused by the subsidence of the regions 
aile en me aking place, so that cach succes- 
overlan-ioi rther inland than the preceding one. 


Thich the eq 


g merely in contact a 


i J ee patune oint 
Melash(Svér-lash’), v.d in a butting-joint. 


24. To burden or ene T3 
+ n or encumber; oppress, 


leide with grete multitude of saisnes, 


and more; but in the end id wi 
were put to flight. Manet ONE 


3. To lie upon; hence, 
upon: for overlie. 


laid it. 
4, To obscure by covering; cloud; overcast 


merous, and are chiefly connected with the saint-w: i 
a C y e saint-worship 
which has overlaid and obscured the origi tri 

t a Si l the orig q 
en or ii ginal strict mono- 


6. In printing, to make even or graduate the 
impr 
overlays. 


overlay (0’vér-la), n. 


ieee (0'ver-lap-joint), m. A joint in 
ges lap on each other, instead of 


. 1. Toexaggerate; 
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arbled the cristin, for thei were so BOTE Over. 
weer. 


sei ge aLion,... Ee ERM Ae 

(hen, over-layd wi ig’ i 

VE aera Pu might and Multitude, 

À s Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 5, 

The Scots resolutely maintain’d the Fight ities orks 
h a number, ti ey 
Baker, Chronicles, p. eA 
to smother by lying u 
This woman's child died in the night; because she over- 

1 Ki ii 19. 


For so exceeding shone his gli 
1 s glistring ra 
That Phebus golden face it did atteinte 
As when a cloud his beames doth orer-lay. 
A Spenser, F. Q., L vii. 34. 
rhe Mohammedan pilgrimages of devotion are very nu- 


Encyc. Brit., XIX. 93. 


of our free working people was overlaid, but 
0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, P. 10. 


5. To span; join the opposite sides of. 


A : And overla 
W ith this portentous bridge, the dark y 
Milton, P. L., x. 370. 


TI, intrans. In printing, to use overlays. 

1 r [< overlay, v.) 1. In 

printing, a bit of paper accurately cut and 

pasted on the impression-surface of a printing- 

press with intent to increase the impression in 

a place where it is not strong enough. A wood- 

cut in strong contrast of light and shade, as ordinarily 
treated, receives one overlay, or one thickness of paper, 
over the parts in light gray, two over those in dark gray, 
see over blackish gray, and four or more oyer intense 
lack. 

2, In file-ornamenting (by the process of press- 
ing leaves, laces, or embossed patterns upon the 
unbaked tiles), a part of a leaf, cutting of lace, 
ete., which lies over and upon another leaf, 
cutting, or pattern.—3. A second tablecloth 
laid in various ways over a larger cloth on the 
iable.—4. A cravat; a neckcloth. [Scotch.] 

2 r, the Captain says a three-nookit handkercher is 
the m: fashionable overlay, and that stocks belang to 


your honour and me that are auld-warld folk. 
Scott, Antiquary, xxxvi. 


5. Loosely, anything laid over another for pro- 


tection or ornament. 


overlaying (6-vér-la‘ing), n. e 
overlay, v.) 1. A superficial covermg. 


The sockets for the pillars were of brass; the hooks of 


the pillars and their fillets of silver; and the overlaying 
Ex. xxxviii. 17 


of their chapiters of silver. 

2. In printing, the act or 
overleadt (6-vér-léd’), v. t. | 

< AS. oferle@dan, oppress, < ofer, 

lead: seelead!.] To domin 


oppress. 
A milksope or F Comand apoi T 
That wol been overlad wi every wight. 
maey Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 
Lete neuere thi wil thi witt ouer lede; 
Of wrathful oa Cons be ware. 
a 


over Of & 
ie ee (6’vér-lePH’ér), n. 


le l dé, = : ee jt, 
pies sf F OY oraa = Dan. overlader); < 


Prompt. Parr. 
shoes as my toes look through the orerleather, 


oyerleaven (6-vér-lev’n), v. t. To leaven too 
uch; cause to rise and swell too much: also 


overlie (6-vér-li’), v. t. [< ME. overliggen (= D. 
overliggen), < FR Dee < Har ae te 
licgan, lie: see liel.] To lie over or upon; 
hence, to smother by lying upon. [Overlie and 
underlie are used extensively in geology with 
reference to the relative position of strata. ] 


å A ge Ss 
ssion of, on a printing-press, by means overlight+ (ô vér-lit), i. 
i I g-press, bymeansof Too strong a light; excessive light. 


overlinesst (6’vér-li-nes), n. 


[Verbal n. of aferli 


art of using overlays. 
[< ME. overleden, 
over, + lédan, 
ate; domineer over; i 


1.23 2. To live too fast or too actively. Browning. 


Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 


overlook 


< ME, orer- 
overleder (= D, overleder Sie over- 


] The upper-leather (of a shoe). 
: , P- 373. 
Nay, sometime [I have) more feet than shoes, or such 


Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., iL 12 


sed figuratively. 
You grow not mad withall ; I low i 
$ 2 all; e your spirit. 
You are not over-leaven'd with SOE oreees 
B. Jonzon, Volpone, v. 6 


Some habit that too much o'er-learens 
The form of plausive manners. å a 
Shak., Hamlet, i 4. 2, 


Tertiary, orerlain in considerat re 
mulations of still Tatar aes erable else feet 
J. D. Whitney, United States, p. 51. 


Eek if a womman by necligence ocerlyeth hire child in 
hir slepyng, it is homycide and deedly synne. 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


[< over + light] 


An overlight maketh the eyes dazell. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 571. 
k Carelessness; in- 
difference. } 

I have seen friends upon neglect of duty grow overly; 
upon overlinesse strange ; upon strangenesse to utter defi- 
ance, Bp. Hall, Art ot Divine Meditation. 

overlingi,”. [< ME. orerlyng ; < over + -ling?.) 
A superior; ruler; governor; lord. 
I have made a kepare, a knyghte of thyne awene, 
Overlynge of Ynglande undyre thy selvene. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. $.), 1. 719. 
overlink} (6-vér-lingk’), v. t. To fasten toge- 
ther by links one over another. Richardson. 

We came at noone to a bridge made of many barges, 
orerlinked al together with two mightie chaines. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, Il ii. 77. 
over-lipt (6’vér-lip), n. [< ME. overlippe (= 
Sw. dfverlépp = Dan. overlæbe); < over + 
lip.] The upper lip. 
Hire orer-lippe wypede sche so clene, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T., L 133. 
overlive (d-vér-liv’), v. [< ME. overliven, < AS. 
bban (= D. MLG. overleren = MHG. G. 
überleben = Sw. öfvrerlefra = Dan. overlere), < 
ofer, over, + libban, live: see licel.] I. trans. 
To outlive; live longer than; survive. 
. Basilius will not long orerlive this loss. ees 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii, 
Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the 
daysof the elders that orerlived Joshua. Josh. xxiv. $1. 
TI. intrans. 1. To live too long. 
Why do I overlive? 
Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain? Milton, P. La, X. 773. 


[Rare in both senses. ] 


overliver (6-ver-liv’ér), n. c 
or lives longer than another; a survivor. 


One who survives 


st or ya 
Proceed to ae soo much. Bp. Hall.—2. To S E ; Pn iin ee 
*werlashinge ier overleaf (6’vér-léf’), adv. On the other side 0 And if it chanced anie of them to depart this life, the 
Sa z 4 Nn- i uld persist therein. 
p Melashings (5 E aust of Wit, p. 182 the lean Maes either of the pages seen oD turn- orerliners should PTS °F inhed, Rich. IL, an. 1888. 7 
erlash al Svérlash’ing), n. [Verba PP Sar «ents volume is given orerleaf. overload (6-ver-léd’), v. t- To load with too i 
ih (evens ess} AN erbaln: of TA tabulentorm ii Gia Riom Kent, fatusoria, P 62l. heavy a burden or cargo; overburden; over- E 
terlahir ao T Wo shall once gi i nEaN j overlepen, charge. a ae 
rit Melahingt Bp. Hall, Ol Religion Tete keel, oyerleap (o-vér-lep’), v: f eae svee, + overload-magnet (0’ yir-léd-mag’net), n. 
(gay, Yt (-Ver-lash’ing ii) adv. E SACA, oferhteanet over TS leap over; over- Same as over oad-sicitel. | Ban a 
alana’) ith exagparation, 7 a E hledpan, leap: see leap: - Hed Joad-switch (0’vér- öd-swich), n. A de- 
tm Uh (Gvertingey aion. step or go beyond; pass over or Moye from side overiodl-* ating the discharge of an ac- 
Ho keto splices or no In ship-building, to ant of Kenn literally or figuratively; gea mae ae battery, by Hse operation 
te terlay foe 1 80 as to wate Sin joining tim- hence, to omit; pass over. of which a too rapid discharge is prevented. 
HS Here OTi’), v, K aE work. I do beseech you, overlock (ö-vèr-lok’), v. t. To turn the key in 
vél} legen go AL Noten . overleyen (= D. Let me o'erleap that custom. ËA Tak, after locking in such a manner as to 
poit Yar a Yrerligga. cggen = MHG. G. über- Shaky Cots a s T (the bolt) beyond its normal position 
aan Cover 4 n overleegge = Goth. ‘Satan. overleap E Fees : Brant locked. 
e4 aca ot.. OVER: coy, y all I. trans. 1. To Of hill or highest wall, Milton, P. L, İY- 18L to open it then is to turn the key the other 
, ùl Tena. 3 Cedar o er or spread over the Lights on his feet. S ee ay t then f° to neye Brit, XIV- 74d. 
MH tu the staves g : nenlaia with gold. But nature still o'erleaps pas eG. W. Curtis. TE (Gverluk’), r. t [¢ ME. overlooken ; 
sae Th im wood, and i : much in d : ; view f 
p) Wiping gat, rand overlaid them 4 oyerjeap one's self, to exert ONS sorto Cover + look?.] 1. To look, ovary ESN from = 
l tomp of vari dling light displa ari 6. jeaping; leap too far. Thave no spur a higher place; see from & higher p position. 
E 8 architrave o'erlai 5 ith his head, and set it on : 
u Wid na Never gee p, enon, in Ponas Gi, To prick the sides of my inten» parany Oo ink may overtook the town of Y 
BS Meayeattow meee them (pine-tr, pe’s Odyssey, xx. Vaulting ambition, W ic iA erlea acbeth, i T- o. Spat, 3 Hen. WL, È 4 180 
jie the toug wit: Slips of gi ces] overlaid ‘And falls on the other. ee Ex: s with the same respect to him as if he were 
Str Silver cloud = ar'ned-nes), 2 T will do it | the sa et debt 
The : Vand the trembling stars overlearnedness (6-vér-ler n 2 alive, and overlooking my Paper while I write. Dryden. 
va Toot with gol Tennyson, (none. ¢eSsive erudition; pedantry- aad =v Halt that the Devil derlooks from Lincoln tc 
iam Morris la were overlaid. A man may wonder at oe po Tiad, Rearend Com. Pope, Imit. 


“arthly Paradise, I. $27. 


ednesse. 
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overlook 


as to afford the means of looking down on. 
Shall... 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters? 


Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 


Overlook a space of flowers. 
5 Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, i. 


A little heathy mound, 
That overlooked the scrubby woods and low. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 348. 
8. To view fully; look over; peruse; read. 


Whan I had red this tale wel, 
And overloked hyt everydel. 
Chater, Death of Blanche, 1. 232. 


I would I had o’erlooked the letter, —— 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 50. 
The time and care that are required 
To overlook and file, and polish well, 
Fright poets from that necessary toil. 
Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
4. To keep an eye on; inspect; superintend; 
oversee; care for or watch over. 
His sole child, my lord, and bequeathed to my overlook- 
ing. Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 45. 
We say “He overlooked the transaction,” meaning that 
he gave it his supervision. A. Phelps, English Style, p. 152. 
5. Tolook beyond or by so as to fail to see, or 
so as to disregard or neglect; pay no attention 
to; disregard; hence, to pass over indulgently ; 
excuse; forbear to punish or censure. 
The learned and wise of this world seem to have been 


overlooked by God in the first plantation of the Gospel. _ 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. 


The fault he has I fairly shall reveal 
(Could you o'erlook but that): it is to steal. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 20. 
Finding that, if he [Dryden] continued to call himself a 
Protestant, his services would be overlooked, he declared 
himself a Papist. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
6. To bewitch by looking on; confound; un- 
settle. 
Beshrew your eyes; 
They have o’erlook’d me and divided me. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 15. 
I tell you she has overlooked me, and all this doctor's 
stuff is no use unless you can say a charm as will undo her 
devil's work. 


overlook (6’vér-lik), n. A strong-growing legu- 
minous twining plant of the tropics, Canavalia 
ensiformis. It isso named by the West Indian negroes, 


who plant it to mark boundaries, with the idea that it acts 
as a watchman. 


overlooker (6-vér-luk’ér), n. 1. One who over- 
looks or sees. 
Thus must thou couer all thy villanies, 
And keepe them close from ouerlookers eyes. 
Heywood, Edw. IV., ii. 
2. Anoverseer; asuperintendent; specifically, 
in Australia, a man in charge of conyicts. 
Bushrangers, nine or ten deyils loose on the upper Mac- 
quarrie, apne the publican at Marryong alone in the 
bush; he had been an overlooker or some such thing in old 
times. H. Kingsley, Geotiry Hamlyn, xxviii. 
overloopt,”. [< D. overloop, orlop, < over, over, 
+ loopen, run: see overleap. Cf. orlop.] Same 


as orlop. 

In extremity we choy, 
wont, because our nether overloops are raised commonly 
from the water. Raleigh. 


overlord (6’vér-lérd), n. One who is lord over 
another; a feudal superior; a master; specifi- 
cally, in reference to early English history, a 


ier kings or chiefs. 
Champagne and Anjou were the flefs of princes well-nigh 
powerful as their over-lord. 
oe E. A. Freeman, Norm. Conq., III. 78. 
erlordship (6’vér-lérd-ship), n. The state, 
ce, or dignity of an overlord; specifically, in 
_ reference to early English history, the preémi- 
hence or authority of one of the Anglo-Saxon 
or erations over certain other kings, 
chiefs 


athelstan forced to own his overlord- 
n kin, ae early tribute of corn and 
R. Green, Conquest of Eng., p. 211. 
TA Vv To love to excess; 
lue too much. 
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2. To rise or be cleyated above; rise so high 


Shak., Hen. V., ili. 5. 9. 


Scribner's Mag., VL 367 D Me ass 
es : eT And ouermore T ters Plowman cue, A 
overmannert (6’vér-man‘ér), adv. [ME. over Besyde al this destreyned With eee Akg 


overmantel (6’vér-man-tl), n. 


overmarch (6-vér-miirch’), v.t. To fatigue or oy 


H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, viii. pyermask (6-vér-mask’), v. t To cover with or 


overmast (6-vér-mist’), v. t. 


overmaster (0-vér-mis’tér), v. t. 


our ordnance better thanwewere 2}. To retain by superior force; have in one’s 
power. 


king of one of the Anglo-Saxon realms who en- overmatch (0-vér-mach’), v. t. 
joyed a preéminence or authority over certain macchen; < over + match1,] 1. To be more 
than a match for; oppose with superior force, 
numbers, skill, ete.; surpass; outdo: common- 


ly in the past participle ibe if 
: abundance. amplies pior 
Here is Sir William Lucy, who with me Superlation and overmucheness? ‘p. sons De gag? 
Set from our o’ermatch'd forces forth for aid. Sup’ 7 and adt 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 11. kle (5-vėr-muk 1), m 
It was indeed impossible for any intelligent and candid OVermucs ms i 1a -pli)) & 
Roman Catholic to deny that the champions of his Church as overmtcl oe oe yer-mul ti-P 38 
were in every talent and acquirement completely over- overmultiply (0- eat too often p geti 
matched. Macaulay, Hist. Eng. vi. “mo multiply or rep 1 this W, in t oveta je 
2. To give in marriage above one’s station. Our Romanists er mud H ing ons ni toon 
If a yeoman have one sole daughter, he must over-match the cross, bo hin © pp. Halls r jporeds? 
her above her birth and calling to a gentleman forsooth. ing of it. ~ multip yo poč 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 579. TI. intrans. ae numbers” a), 
overmatch (6’vér-mach), n. One, who or that idly or in, toe gr ( Svr- ul on [ are) a 
a boundary between Which is more than a match; one who or that overmultitug’ outnumbe F peir anial 
which is too powerful, skilful, difficult, etc., to ceed in DUDE) a over- maltit" iittom wie 
a 


be overcome. 


Bacon, Friendship. 97 eynamet (o/ver 
There is in my apprehension much danger that sensi- name. 
bility will be an overmatch for policy. $ One [emperor] WaS n 
A. Hamilton, in H. Cabot Lodge, p. 259- ON the Meeke. 


ermeasure (0’vér-mezh’ur), %. 
Measure; something that exceeds the measure 
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Therefore no marvaile if they abate contrition, by ac- 
quiring: onely a sufficient and enough, a kinde of overly 
desire to serve God anew. S 

Bp, Mountagu, Appeal to Cæsar, xxxvi. 

So have we seen a hawk cast off at an her 

and fli quite other way, and, after many car 


estima 
and Estate ate 
Overmerit} (öve 


haw to look 
s and overly 


fetches, to toure up unto the prey intended. Those helps 
Bp. Hall, Quo Vadis, § 15, mone et t Nhe í 
2. Excessive; too much. Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) Vest with Kio Pto W 
overly (0’vér-li), adv. [< ME. overly, superfi- overmick i pari J 
cially (also excessively ?), < AS. oferlice, ex- overmuch) ©) (6-ver. n n 
cossively, < ofer, over, + -lice, E. -ly2.] 1t. muchel, ote < ME, 1), é 
Superficially, Prompt. Parv., p. 373.—2. Ex- ofer, ge deg See Deel Ouest í 
cessively; toomuch; too: used independently Cf. overm), RY micel, mic < Ag the i 
instead of tho usual over- in composition: as, Seoteh ropy] Overmy le, mugh. o f 
not overly good; overly particular. [Coloq.] overmodest Ga teh, LO 
Ther’ was n’t overly much pie et cess; bashfuj ` amog Rig, 0 
„Durin the Army. THN It is the y ! 
J. W. Riley, The Century, XXXIX. 480. speed © courtier's rule that 
AR . » tha 
overman (0’vér-man), n.; pl. overmen (-men), overmone - ales G 
In coal-mining, the person having charge of the Sores Vi 0.0% 8 bribe 4 l 
work below ground. [Great Britain.) over-moneyel wap oMicers’ trys 
overman (0-vér-man’),v.f. To employ toomany betrayed by none ey Whilst others, 
men on or in, as on a ship. i ? Sete OWN s 
T, Woy 
Either Scotland is ridiculously overmanned, or England overmoret (ö-vèr-n Or’ = 
is absurdly undermanned, as regards official medical visi- 1%0re.] Beyon 1: aori) adv, 
tation of the insane. Lancet, No. 3429, p. 994, « And zut s oo also; Moreoy 
The sequence of events that have led to the present im- moe - On poynt,” quath Peers « 
petus in adopting magazine arms in the over-i Loke f. 8 ich Praya toe 
I Uin, 


under-armed armies of Europe is more or l 


maner.) Above measure; excessively. Lydgate, Complaint: re 


For ouer maner we weren greued ouer-myght so that it OV€T-Morrow}t (0’vér-mor? 
anoiede us ghe to lyue. Wyclif, 2 Cor. i. 8. morgen = MLG 


In furniture- 


K ENE 
1 e 


making, the frame of shelves, decorative panels, atte OvEFHORy 
or the like, often including a mirror, which oF nite 


covers the chimney-breast above the mantel- 
shelf. 


ermostt (0’vér-mést), a 
< over + f 


; i; $ [< ME. over, 
exhaust by too much marching; cause to march é ~most.] Uppermost; highest, a 
too far. ue ‘i the nethemaste lettre to the overinaste iar ‘4 
este}, wi A a 
The Prince's Horse were so over-marched, nnd the Foot Eh Chaucer, Boethius, i perl 
so beaten off their Legs by long Marches, that he found OVermount (õ-vèr-mount’), v. t. To summon 
his Men not very able to engage anew. š go higher than. surmount; 
Phillips, in Baker’s Chronicles, p. 488. s With your theme, I could 
O'ermount the lark. Shak., Hen, VIL, igy 
overmount (ö'vèr-mount), n. In framing 
mounting pictures to be covered with glass, s 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspori 
with the margin of the engraving or pictur w 
be mounted, and laid upon the picture to sep. 
; DOUS p Į l 
rate its surface from the glass in the frame; 4 
mat. 
overmuch (6-vér-much’), a. [Early mod. E 
overmoch; < ME. overmoche, overmicho; (orir q 
much. Cf. the earlier overmickle.] Too mut 
exceeding what is necessary or proper. 
ay re, i t ouermoch. . 
I cold say more, and yet N ‘Tho Scholemsstr nit 
ee ie affect antiquitie. 
With over much studie they Es Ben Cal, Deb 
Neither capable of lies, 
: eh a aking less. 
Nor asking overmuch a ee Enoch Es 
tel 
bh’), 


as with a mask; hide. 
The lift was clad with cloudes gray, 
And owermaskit was the moone. 
Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 218). 
To furnish with a 
mast or with masts that are too long or too 
heavy. 

The one [matter]. . . respecting the ship (as afterwards 
was found) was that she was over-masted ; which when she 
came to her trim in that respect she did well. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 31. 


[< ME. over- 
maistren; < over + master1.] 1. To overpower; 
subdue; vanquish. 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O'ermaster 't as you may. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 140. 
» He had fought flercely with overmastering inclinations. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 


T ee ors! 
overmuch (0-vèr me Gti In 


moche; < over + much. x 
too great a degree; too muci: galit 
i rer’ h. 
Be not righteous over much. A 
ze ayil diet 1008 in 
0, he hath kept an evil diet 10) persia 

And overmuch consumed Miye ieh. nit 
J count it crime a 
ony overmuch. jam, t 
To mourn for any ny In aA R 


yér-much’'nes j 


How comes it then that thou art call'd a king, 

When living blood doth in these temples beat 

Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest ? 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 109. 


[< ME. over- 


overmuchnesst (0 


Pompey vaunted him self for Sylla’s overmatch. 


Excess of gane them, 
pardon, the 


kill. 


other of 
Guevara, 


rna | over; rel me vayg : 
ve n To na me 0 Which I will pi ry map ies pe i 
ám yi A When I have found it. miae And wor ne H earth, nothing else 
A a | 5i eryn l ; 
jer . and, ns thott namest ery r Shak., All's Well, tii. 7.16 To be Tanel Ee Meee 
K i nil mem; “ohak, M- of Yess 3. To be more than a recompense or rewa at Reedy t sent far; overcome 
ae”, ie pet Unnecessarily neat; A moment like this overpays an age of appre! ek e intensity i, overwhelms a “hs notions 
ijt arnt ) „tator rith or as S: Goldsmith, Goode neared htt v. orerpowered him p o 
E g To cover ™ ith oF 88 overpayment (oma pr mety payment — that atata srt at 7 
i ry, Ue l in excess of what is just or requir yment —that a lady 0 lovely should deion to tarn hee beanteou 
et ) eworld; ov a just or required, eyes on tee Ps aN geen to rahe fetes 
6 BO, Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 2. 


overnet the whol 


to run. 
yle, Diamon 


Excessively 


d Necklace, iv. 
nice; fas- 
Ci mpanions (quoth 


a Dove. 


wiza Jall, Noah's 


adv. 
cely bred? 

Way of the World, i. 6. 
Ww. [S ME. over yght ; 
the night; during the 
ally, during 


ly: 


eyiend tob 
Congreve, 
ae 


c over-ni 


r 


gone they ganne them dight, 
wg ouer nyght. a 9 
Maenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2028. 


rave o'ernight 
in the morn 


niman, take: 1 
The cold of deth that hadde hi 


sd orereome), 
Gee Knight's Tale, 1. 19: 


prernoise (6-ver-noiz’), V. t. 
poise, 


m overnome [mod. editions 
42 of C. T. (ed. Tyrwhitt). 
To overpower by 
No tide of wine would drown your cares, 

No mirth or music over-notse your feares. E 
Cowley, tr. of Horace, iii. 1. 
[< ME. overold, < AS. 
ver, + eald, old: see 


overoldi (6-vér-0ld’), a. 
ofereald, very old, < ofer, o 
al.) Very old; too old. 
(which foolk the renon nis neyther overold ne un- 
wolempne. Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 3. 
overpart (6-vér-piirt’), v. t. To assign too high 
ortoo dificult a part to. 
He is a marvellous good nei n" fai 7 
SIA ghbour, faith, and a very 
Sipe Alisander — alas, you see how tis. ; 
How now, Numps! almost tire cat? i 4 P p : z = 
cepa, Marae? d in your protectorship? 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 


Overpass (6-vér-pis x x 
sith 88 (0-vér-pis’), v. t. 1. To pass over; 


Tstood on a wide river’ 
sto É er’s bank 
Which I must peas E 5 
Dito cae ryden, Spanish Friar, iii. 3. 
a ass a + A 
pn; mee pass by without notice or re- 
1otice or include; overlook. 

al the beauties of the Eas 
Re Y view'd and slightly overpa 
* 10 Pass thy 

The pains eee Meena 
Lah terrane! he hath indurea 


He slight 


Milton, P. R., ii. 198. 
pend. 
, and the perils that he 


down on; rise above; overhang. 
g. 


In an overnice overpeopie (0-vér-pé’pl), v. t. 
with inhabitants: usually in the pas ici 

ants: usua past participle. 0 isi 
overpercht (6-vér-pérch’), v. t. 1 No rE 
ye rper + (6-vér-pérch’), v. t. To perch upon praise. 


the night over ners ee (iver panewaaoe 
suade or influence against one’s inclinati 
opinion. 2 clination or 


a physician's house, and was over-persuaded by hi dlor 
‘ o take physic, of which he died, for the ea pa aaora 
or. i 


overpertedt, «a. Having too much pertness, 


Pro sxecution Ae ee 2 
for exec! k., T. G. of Vu iv. > 133. > r 
hat wait Shak., +. t 7 self-conceit, or self- ciency ichardsor they were not able long to € É 
jling her all that happened ii E a o e Richardson. that they AA be jon to pulls oaen aA 
“galling her £ Moker. en an und it, being overperted with so high iktuyt's V 3 
pps een te authority, is too pas ane pod kee gh Hakluyt's Voyagea, IL 131. 
i P Night before bed- pes Messe SOT Ube nna of such an I am so overpressed with business as I have no time for 
orernightt y , to the night just passed. Raleigh, Hist. World, TI. xxii. 10. pee Tod aoe New E 
i eng | g z X « XXI. a N zng 4 
sine, refering Pardon me, madam ; overpick-loom (6’vér-pik-lém), n. A loom 2. To ov ties S 
-vou this at over-night, which has a picking or shuttle-driving arrange- ove o overcome by revon 
lal i beon orerta’en; and y ment above, as distinguished fr Peah overpresnorhiu n aera ee 
sho might Ma Poput vain, Shalt, ER es ie SS aoe rom one hav- Fitz Stephen calleth him Violentus Cantii incubator: 
Pursuit E DiE Penmon; LAS. oferniman, eee er- or a side-picking motion. Æ. H.  thatis, the violent overpressor of Kent. 3 
m o.t. DE , we a Knight. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 352 (Daci 
one Ake away, carry off, < ofer t i EAO ' BEE, enpas RH 
take by violence, es Ty overtake; ities over-picture (6-ver-pik’tir), v. t. To exceed overpressure (6’vér-presh"ir), n. Excessive 
gee nim. , the representation or picture of; represent or pressure. F 


overplant 
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over-rake 


O-vér-péer’), v 1 
erpeer (0-vér-pér’), v. t. To overlook; look 
Otio 

I cannot veil, or droog ier nee ae 
Tennyerm, Fleanere. 


=Syn.1. B 
fone heat, Ocerihelin, ete, (see defeat), overbear, mas- 


overpoweringly (õ-vér-pou'ér-ing-li), adv, In 
fil a Gees vowering manner; with superior force. 
ape raise (0-vér-praz’), v., t. To praise too 
ch; praise unduly or beyond measure. 
s (O-ver-pra’zing), n. Excessive 
i Milton, P. L., ix. 615. 
Mey preach (6-vér-préch’),7. t. To preach what 
t o0 profound for (the hearer or the mental 
capacity of the hearer). 
Many of us acer | 
18... . aver-preached our peo le's capacitica, 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, ni 117. I Daviz.) 
mina = 4 ove 6-vér-pres’), v 
Like him who, being in good health, lodged himself in vorprens Bas ue Loron bse 
resis ; crush; overwhelm. 
Who with dolour and wo the hert guer-presse. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. $.), 1. 6226. 
The prease and store of the Turkes was so great that 


ee The cli 
That overpeer the bright and poldee inane 
i Greene, Orlando Furios 
Your argosies with portly sail bis 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. hoot 
That curtsy tothem. Shak., M. of V 


To ov 


With love's light wings did I o'er-perch these walls. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 2 66. 


t. To per- 


Dryden, Eneid, Ded. 


The intellectual overpressure of children in the schools. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 864. 
a valve in a steam-boiler which 
sure is attained ; a safety-valve. 
1. To value or 


picture in an exaggerated manner. 

A arno RN She did lie, . . . 
er-picturing that Venus where we see a 

‘Yhe fancy outwork nature. pa Ore eatin DE 
A 3 Shak., A. and Ca, i 2, 205. overprize (6-ver-priz’), mat 

(6-vér-plant’), v. b [< ME. over- prize at too high a rate. 
over + plant.) 1. To transplant. My foes with wond'ring eyes shall see 
, if ye han feith as the corn of Seneuey, I ouer-prize my death. 
his more tre, be thou drawen up by the Warner, Albion's England, iv. 
lantid into the see, and it schal obeye Tam much beholden to your high opinion, 
Wyclif, Luke xvii. 6. Which so o'erprizes my light services. Coleridge. 

2. To surpass in value. 
By being so retired, 
O'er-prized all popular rate. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2 92. 


ér-pro-luk’shon), n. Ex- 


planten; < 
And the Lord sayd, 
ye schulen seye to t 
roote, and be ouer-pi 
to you. 
2. To plani too abundantly. 
At that time the high price of oysters caused overplant- 
ing, which led to the impoverishment of the planting- 
grounds. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 527. 


22 


over-plate (ö'vèr-plāt), n. In armor, the large over-production (o'v 
pauldron introduced about the middle of the cessive production; production of commodities 
in excess of demand. 


fifteenth century; also, the large cubitière of 
applied over the economical facts, except the two Ihave 


the same epoch— these being I know not of any A 
complete brassard of plates. specified, which have given rise to the opinion that a gen- J 
: ME K + plaw.] A boil eal orer-production of commodities ever presented itself 
. [ME., < over plaw. = 9 c ; ti ni 5 

overplawi; ee Parv ADs 313. in actual experience. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., iii 14, $ 4. 7 
x " (atyer-plus : 1 rer £ (d-ver-prof’), a. Having a less spe- rf 
overplus (6’vér-plus) n. [< E. over + L. plus, overproot, 3 5 spe 3 
eel CÊ. surplus.) ; Surplus; that which re- cific gravity than ooo 2 = at vee: Be x 
ains g e or a quantity pro- quors. If10 volumes o: water to 100 volumes of the spir- 3 
A ater eee 2 beyond H LE i are needed to R the latter Gr pront ana nae is S 
DouE r s _ said to be 10 overprooj: and so on, the number preceding ` 

Tf the rich men did believe this promise of God, they the word overproof indicating în all cases the number of 
nd readily give a little to have Te over- volumes of water required to reduce 100 volumes of the = 


above named. In practice, 
er used, which is suffi- 
See proof and 


would willingly a 


plus. bef. Edw. VL, 1550. 


spirit to the specific gravity 
0.920 is the specific-gravity numb 
ciently accurate for commercial purposes. 


underproof. k 3 K 
over-purchaset, v. t. To pay too high a price. 
Whosoever buys either wealth or honour at the price of 


crime over-purchases. 
BE P Gentleman Instructed, p. 528. (Davies.) 


Latimer, 24 Sermon 
g will we burn; $ 
'd, irom the head of Actium 


hak., A. and C., iii. 7. 51. 


To ply to excess; 


Our overplus of shippin: 
And, with the rest full-mann 
Beat the approaching Cæsar. 


overply (6-vér-pli’), v. t. 


exert with too much vigor. f 
dost thou ask? 


N 
Ih pam hast % Plutarch, Amiot to the Readers. What supports me, T {my eyes] over- 
A an like a hermit ost 2 pilgrimage, The connoience friend, to have lost them [ny ” over-purchase (6/ver-par’ ehiis), n. A dear bar- 
v Surpass apie diene 22 Liberty's defence. Milton, ue aa, gain. one 
t S Sh anA ahai 5 ; = vàr-D0iZ weigh. >t i t the expence of Virtue is an over: rehase. 
Hee ra toa ayorpoiso ereraa g Tae E 
ar eir ki he helps whi . Browne. . tate 7 a _vey-Dll 4 rer} a 
Mmaa t tonghe X 5 you would do," overpoise (6’ver-poiz), aS preponderantnela overputt Cixi it) thea subdue. RERS 
rowning, Paracelsus. Dryden, Epistle to his kinsman ¢- over pur} pl q 
tend’ OVeTpast (ô-vèr-nå > . Dryden, Upisee is PEETA over- -yèr-kwel’),v. t. To quell; subdue; 
dè a Passo, t G-ver-past’), a. That overpopulate (G-ver-pop’ telat), © t To overa ii o w ) quell; 3 : 
A qin eople. = a5 ; Soe i : 
mt to ns wi I make my refuge, un- overpopulation (ö-vèr-pop-t-lā shoni t 1 a ai its oem wee. 
Sheath last Gicc Ps ivi 1, cess of population. ae Sci. me “hasten over Bp. Hall, Elegy on Dr. Witaker. 
Mel ere use jo come 5 erties 'erpast; .. . oyerposi (ō-vèr-põst ), v- © over-rack (6-ver-rak’), v. t. To rack or torture 
“tineg Py times misused o'erpast. Ma niet time for your quiet orr to excess; overstrain; overtax. 
3 Oter Dag th Shak., Rich. TIT., iv. 4. 388. You may thank the und! hak., 2 He. TV. i. 2.171. Tm over-rock’a with aon 
Tern, i » US never too Jate. siv. 4. posting that action: Too great à pow- Of the event this per will train him to. 
we Tay ANST Burton, Anat. of Mel on overpower (6'ver-pou-er)» Ne Beau. Fl ®©, Faithful Friends, ji 1. 
E ne 2% t 1, Tenas] +P 65l. er; extensive power. tislikeagreat over-rake (ö-vèr-rāk’), v. t To rake fore 
iş - To pay in excess; ? toan over-power, itis eagreat OVE : 3 
en ossary. XCCSS} For when astate BOWES OY or ow. 3 „ as a heavy sea a vessel at anchor with 
lbe all they mo fifty-fold.” floud, that will be sure Bacon, ‘Vicissitudes of cane head to the wind; sweep over. 
thier,” cried rex), tot. 1. To vandu ‘so over-rake them as many times those 
Ci 2 Pe gt. 1. The seas did so over-rake s rem as many times: 
tU beyond a Tee Ris overnome, oven pon es subdue; reduce to y decke knew not whether thi ga y 
e x s y superior pe stan ¢ at. oute. Bradj ASAE 
Price or value. inaction, Or SU! mission; defe 


silence, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 


ty XS 
+ a 
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The cartere, everryden with his carte, 
Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun, 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1164, 
I wol that reaume over-ride and rediliche destrue, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4147, 
Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe have 
to recognize the leadership of any one member is likely 
to be over-ridden by their desire for safety when recogni- 
tion of his leadership furthers that safety. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 473, 
2. To ride too much; fatigue by riding. 
How like a troop of rank orertdden jades 
Yon bushy-bearded citizens appeare ! 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 27). 
8. To outride; pass in riding. 
I over-rode him on the way. Shak., 2 Wen. IV., i. 1. 30. 


4. In surg., to overlap: said of a fragment of a 
broken bone in relation to another fragment.— 
To override one’s commission, to discharge one’s office 
in too arbitrary a manner, or with too high a hand. 
We o'er-raught on the way, 4 e over-righteous (0-vér-1i’tyus), a. Righteous 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 17. overmuch; affecting excessive sanctity. Roget. 
2. Toreach beyondinany direction; riseaboye; overripe (õ-vèr-rīp'), a. Too ripe; also, in an 
extend or go beyond. intensive use, more than ripe. 
And now is no Man in Grace but the new Marquess of Thy years are ripe and over-ripe ; the son 
Suffolk; all Favours from the King and Queen must pass Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Dy him, and the Extent of his Power over-reacheth all the Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
Council. Baker, Chronicles, p. 188. At his dispose. Milton, P. R., iii. 31. 
A common error when working to windward in a race We may not be forced to trust the matter so long agi- 
for the purpose of rounding a weather mark-boat, is fora tated, and now overripe for settlement, to chance, to the 
Dont to overreach herself —that is to say, stand on farther unopened future. Gladstone. 
than necessary for weathering the mark. + §-vér-ri’pn), v. t Tomake sin 
Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 138. overripen (0-vérai’pn), : 2 a ke too ripe. 
y `; 3 ST Why droops my lord, like over-riven'd corn, 
8. To deceive by cunning, artifice, or sagacity ; Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load ? 
cheat; outwit. Shak., 2 Wen. VI., i. 2. 1. 
For that false spright . . . overroast (0-vér-rost’), v. t. To roast too much. 


Was so expert in every subtile slight Better 'twere that both of us did fast 
That it could overreach the wisest ene 10 Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric, 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 10. Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 
pon ay life, by some oriona other Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 178. 
meaa OL A overrule (õ-vèr-röl’), v. I. trans. 1. To rule 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2.96. against; reject; pronounce to be invalid or un- 
4. To reach or stretch too far. tenable; set aside: as, the plea was overruled. 


; > All these objections . . . were overruled ; so that I was 
Beane per reached her right end 5166, “a ite obliged to comply. Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 


= . i He overrules or reverses, with the most philosophical 
aes 3. To dupe, circumvent, cozen, gull, bamboozle, coolness, many of the decisions made by Jeffreys and other 


II. intrans. In the manège, to strike the toe nage ueees among lils Prine e aid Rev., I. 17. 
of the hind foot against the heel orshoe of the 9 po have sway over; exercise rule or control- 
forefoot: said of a horse.— overreaching device, jing influence over; control 
an attachment to the foot or leg of a horse to prevent De ? H 

Civil law, being the act of the whole body politic, doth 


overreaching. 
overreacher (6-vér-ré’chér), n. 1. One who therefore overrule each several part of the same body. 
4 Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 


overreaches; one who deceives.— 2. A horse ; x 
that overreaches. My lord, you shall CERN gaina pa gace 

= rA k., Riel. III., iii. 1. 57. 
overread (6-vér-réd’), v. t. [< ME. overreden ; a Pio 

( ), ? 3. To influence or turn in another direction, 


< AS. oferr@dan, read over, consider, < ofer, 2: i ee SE or s 
over, + rædan, read: sce read1.] Toread over; 2Y to another course of action, by greater au- 
thority or power: as, the accident was over- 


A peruse. ruled for good 
other bokes that I h t& to i 
Many es that I haue sought & ouerredde for Good faith, you shall not; I will overrule you. 


accomplysshe hit. AA He 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Prei., p. vi. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
You shall anon over-read it at your pleasure. He talked a good deal about honour, and conscience, 
Shak., i for M., iv. 2 212. and deceiving some dear friend; but, lord, we soon over- 
; d (6-vé a’ Havi ol ruled that. Sheridan, The Duenna, iii. 2. 
overread (0-vér-red’), a. aving read too But God o'errules all human follies still, 


Es over-rake 


[The ship] was laid over on one side two and a half hours, 
s0 low as the water stood upon her deck, and the sea over- 
raking her continually, 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, Il. 75. 
overrank (6-vér-rangk’), a. Too rank or luxu- 
riant. 


Oh great corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o'er-rank states! = 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 
overrate (6-vér-rat’), v. 7. To rate or estimate 
too highly. 


Sir, you o’er-rate m; or kindness, 
pao ile Shak., Cymbeline, i. 4. 41. 


overrate (6’vér-rat), n. An excessive estimate 
or rate. 

At what an overrate I had made purchase. Massinger. 
overreach (6-vér-réch’), v. [< ME. overrechen ; 
< over + reach1.] I. trans. 1}. To overtake. 
Madan, it so fell out, that certain players 


much, And bends the tough materials to his will. 
g __ For him as for few in this orerread age literature meant Cowper, Charity, 1. 463. 
the time-tested masterpieces. II. intrans. To exercise control; prevail. 


The Academy, May 4, 1889, p. 305. 


overreckon (6-vér-rek’n), v. t. To reckon, 
compute, or estimate in excess. 


When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-ruled. 


If we will needs over-reckon our condition, we do but Ce Miho TOD: Wik HE ES 8 
help to aggravate our own wretchednesse. overruler (6-vér-r6’lér), n. One who controls, 
gl Bp. Hail, Balm of Gilead, ix. directs, or governs. Sidney, Defense of Poesy. 

O God, if he were a doer of good, over-reckon his good OVerrulingly (0-vér-r6’ling-li), adv. In an over- 
eds; and if he were an evil-doer, pass over his evil-do- ruling manner, 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, III. 164. Rea og Er 

Š ered z Overrun (0-vér-run’), v. [< ME. *overrunnen, 

f , f en ) v. t To smear with a overrennen, overrinnen; < over + run.] I, trans. 

COAC [Rare.] 1. To run over in speech or in thought; trav- 
Go prick pases and over-red thy fear, erse; go over. 

; lily-live. g Hor.: Spats Macbeth, v. 3. 14. Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to direct your 

16-fin ), v.i. To refine too understanding to the wel-head of the History. 


overrunner (6-vér-run’ér), n, 


oversail (6-vér-sal’), v. i. In arch, 


oversay (0-vér-sa’), v. t.; pret. and pp. oversaid, 
ppr. oversaying. To say over; repeat. Fori. 


overscapet, v. t. 
scape?.]) 


overscent (6-vér-sent’), v. t. ; 
sively; scent so as to cover or conceal the on: 


ginal odor. 


over-scented with the fragran 
memory. 


overscore ( 6-vér-skor’), wv. t; pret. Sei 
scored, ppr. overscoring. Tos 
or lines over; erase 


carefully overscored —not, Nov 0 
ceal theword from a scrutinizing a Prose Tiles LI 


over-scrupulous (0 
pulous to excess. 


which they deem esse! 


over-scrupulousness (0 setup si 
N. 
cess of serupulousnes _ 

over-scutche o-ver sku 
over-switched, over 


he heard the carmen i 
5’ ver- 
oversea (0’ver-s® a 


An army } 
W herewith wl ay 
bet 
Teaver gentun; N NA 
ave (him) bo. step n’ l Hepa, 
“hing, X than o> 
th: 
: By M" Alle: 
„have over r 
Sherley, quoted ry ae 
In Pursuit of } 


rtons fain 


prey, and mo. 62 at 
hy observing nid misse 


5. 
be oes 
ey on preserj 
of space or time a 
The Dou: t 3 ined i 
3 UNY ay, ma 
The fulness ae our E 


eed; tte Sei 
3 Speen Why, 
dor recom tilly ie 


6. Torw 
. 1 OVET or ry d 
whelm; crush by superiy y read doy 
Keeping his cattle Cr koreo. eaaa 
lave fresh pasture th 


hy 
in inclo t 
at now 


Such is ly wont, t si 
ha 
i cae 3 hat still y él 


7. In printing Fenter ROY, 

: 9, to extend, ag eg OWE 
bey ond the limit first BE nt : 
(words or lines) to the next Tea ae ote 


ned; 
page.— To overry tg eol 
the constable (b) m e Cimjeable, Same i: 
i intrans. 1. To be 
ESERE overflow; run over.—9 
eyond the due or desired length 
page at pees or beyond i 
desired limit, asin the paying 
a reel, ete. PREO 


One who oven. 
Vandal o'er-runners, Goths in Literature, 

Lorelace, Lucast i 
; LO project 


runs. 


beyond the general face. 


[Rare.] 
[ME. overscapen; < over + 
To escape. 
Whiche for to counte is but a jape, 


As thynge whiche thou mygte overscaye, 
fe x Gower, (Hollivdl) 


To scent exces- 


sanders hi avi stench of his railing tovett 
Sanders himself having mog onch olhia mE ael 
Fuller, Ch. Hist, 11.98 


nd pp. ore 


rigi been written London, an 
Pip ees ot, however, so effectu 


), as peril 


as to meus 

t over-sorupwlaus A stoly. 
te tial to their personal SU ut 
nua’ prescott, Ferd. ie Jus-né3); 
-vèr-sktö Prts € 


-yèr-skrö'pü-lü 3 


Men are not ap 


lity of peing 
The qua. T EN 


-whipped T z 
pe over-ScU ap, IVs 
nos to mo gip nien DY 


adv. 


And sung those tw 


} Lan undue amount of subtlety. 3 Spenser, F. Q., To the Reader. ond the sea; abr 
#yėr-r6-fin'ment), n. Ex- O Clifford, but bethink thee once again, E earl ¢ 
ent; refinement with excess of And in thy thought o'er-run my former time ; Peak, xxv}. ay-s0’), @ | 
yeaa t 8S 0. And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face. oversea (0-¥' fer seis’, pey 
t on of nicety. : Shak., 3 Hen. VI. i. 4. 45. “og ferscelec, al o reign; T m 
v.i To exact too high 2, To run or spread over; grow over; cover all transmarine- ed gentlemen 
S : over; extend over or throughout; be propa- some far journey in for 
gated throughout. like as the 


_, Till the tears that she hath shed for thee 
Like envious floods o’er-run her lovely face, 
She was the fairest creature in the world. = 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 67. 


session of by invasion. 


oc ae 
c Domain. Gun cul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


powder their t 


Of all false religions, the Mahometan came nearest to edges of the m th 
the Christian in the swift manner of its ropare oon ; for manner as to p sam 
in a small time it over-ran a great dy of the eastern m (-¥ EERE 
ld. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. oversea > game 88 Gee : 
__ Stone walls overrun with privet and barberries. seaming: g (Oversee 
X EEF Longfellow, Kavanagh, xxi. oversea mh, pile ar, 
s by hostile incursions; overcome ing mi a togethe 


ing 

~and drawn down 
A e edges. In over- 
through 
hread be 


ing laid 
ning 
each stitch. 
is tirat cut 
igh not 
in the manu- 
f breadths of 


employe 
the seaming ogether O 

pi l. i 
th and overhang: me E iae: 
eT, 7 


‘the Mail. 
rscen, OVETSEN, 
MLG, oversen 
ersehen = SW. 
own 


(0) 


n = 


1. T 
gare 0 nones. — 
piers (B), v- 878. 
ud 


j rule, oxersé, and correct the manners ar 
rule, 

should Or 

sof the people. 


ohi, 1648, Hen. Vo f1. (Hallinell.) 


i a versee this will. fet 
ou, collatino, pe Shak., Lucrece, l. 1205. 


without noise will oversee 


‘and amily. A w ne 
and Me f of Tlorace’s Epodes, ii, 65. 


> 


Tl 
_ wife 
Nt children 


. exhorte and pray 
fter shall be callid 
sons of ley- 


ices, 2 
Sita and overseen thi present 
English Gilds Œ. E. T. S.), p. 413 


mit; neglect; overloo 


vi othing ; I only lay before you 
Sea S hich perhaps you have 
Way of the W orld, v. 5. 


ed, deluded, or mis- 


yı Topassmmheeded o 


, La n 
e Inconvenientes 
Congreve, 


rseent, (#) To be deceiv 


yay, Madam 
aliens, th 
coerce 
qo be ove 
taken, aaa 

They're mightily 0 6 


inks. F 

Chaste Maid, iv. 1. 
We must 

ng lover, 

Hyde Park, i. 2 


rseen in it, meth 
Middleton, 


r women overseen ! 


rselyes upon a whini 
Shirley, 


ow are poo 

Cast away OU! 

In charity. 

(h) Tobe tipsy 5 be intoxicated. 

syte not to longe vppe at euene, 

For drede with ale thou be ouer-sene. 

Boke of Precedence (BE. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 49. 

Al this is come through the occasion of making . . . 2 

sper in my chamber; the Lord pardon me, I trust no 

wore to be s0 far overeeen, 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), If. 31. 

I], intrans. To omit or neglect to see; over- 

look. 

The most expert gamesters may sometimes oversee. 

y Fuller. 

reno ener); n. [oversee +-erl.] 1. 

eae Perpenmiendent: a super- 
šor; one who has tho care or superir ence 

of any matter, perintendence 


The 4 
ae (Ro of the Levites at Jerusale: 
Yeur family and 
children be without good ov 
j erseers. 

X an et Letters (Parker Secs 1853), II. 217. 
ONS Hae prince] is nothing but a servant, over- 
tah to tia : lot the head, which is a title belonging 


2, Speci 
+ Specifically 
lade vonka? one who oversees or superin- 
Mee under ther cially slaves; one who has 
Work on a naa or manager, of the 
on, or, in Australia, on a 


ation, 
From th 
teen a the anti 
Meneame 
z Mre. St 


erseery, 
owe, Uncle Lom’s Cabin, xxxii. 


m was Uzzi 
Neh. xi. 22. 


Knox, Hist. Reformation, Pref. 


he day they [field-ha: 
-hands] had 
© work under the deine lash 


overseership (6-vér-sér’ship), n. 


the ma- oversell (6-vé 
too high a price, 


2 
than is in existence; to “sells ; 
sell a stock. 7 MON Herre 
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overside 
+ 2, To outshine; Surpass in brightness, 


Therefore, lovely T: 
That like the weave ly Tamora, queen of Goths, 
t 16 stately Phebe ' i 
Dost szershine the eallant’st peed Roe 
j 3 Shak., Tit. And., i 1, 317. 
Cet (O Yee alee) a. An outer shirt. 
ee o'ver-shi), n. [= D. overschoen = G. 
ona A = Sw. öfrersko = Dan. orersko; as 
tials hoe. A shoe wom over another; spe- 
reason tor cater? r outer water-proof shoe; also, an 
sot it o deliver, backwards. utside shoe lined with fur or other warm ma- 
Hon al a ek nas Deen overedd py terial, worn in winter for the sake of warmth 
verset (0-vér-set’), v KN Q., Gth ser., XT. 454, OVershoot (3-vèr-shöt’), v K ME oversheten 
over (= D. overzetlen al AE oversetten, set $ AS. *oferscedtan, shoot over, < ofer, over, + 
versdlta = Dan. oversætte ae a Si en = Sw. öf- sceccu; shoot: see shoot] T. trana. 1. To shoot 
vost E D ai anslate); < over + er as water on a whecl.—2, To shoot or go 
over; overturn; capsize over.—2, To tum Veyond; fly beyond; hence, to exceed; overstep. 
20 ‘The houndes had 
ie Pee had overshet hym all 
Who, raging with thy team othe vee ae Be 5 r ae 
Without oe ten oak Se Ey with them, i In the fogge . . . [he] missed the hippe, and erika 
A a histatins body. Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. N aa era eE Paii nee 
A small bark of Salem, of about twelve ton ; dine Glace A 
werset In a g re ah pik nS, 6. . Wa i 6» t n : 
woven aus "Weis Sev Bah, mgmt A a sat DEAA, 
` overthrow; subvert; overturn 1 bast ou fot Ge pt Gt 
Tog Mi i And when thou has 0 i 
We might . . . overset the whole power of France. Mark the poor wretch to overahout his te able 
3} 1 Addison, Present State of the War. How he outrans the wind. ae 
„She made no scruple of oversetting all human insti Shak, Ve 
tions, and scattering them as with E Hee fare ners te ik i ae 
TA MOHD eis an. ae i The lark is gay, 
e, Blithedale Romance, vi. That drives his feathers, saturate with dew, 
4, To overcome. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] Orton me pA onn Xie peer 
fhe people were so ouersette with their enemies that NS ee Ca en, ' 
manye of them were as yolden, and tooke partie againe P 
their owne neighboures,  Fabyan, Chron. (ed. 1559), L. 62. 3. To shoot over or beyond, as a mark. 
a mae rra e Scag i very i i i : 
5t . To overcharge; assess at too high a rate. n a he MALIE AE sk te ea a A 
: rhe CEON and publicans . . . bought in great the There was, h re sae 
emperor's tribute, and, to make their most advantage, did the plac Be ohn ane kimat a note al 
play get ici Tyndale, Works, I. 71. (Daris) e place which overshot the mark. 


TI, intrans. To be overturned; be ups u samen eee 
p : ; pset. To overshoot one’s self, to vent ; 
The pilot kept in close by the land, to see if no bight, near ee 


PS ap fat eyes ee in any course of action; overreach one’s self. 
i) st, offere wing up in; but we were going with In finding i s lawes 
sue vio aoa that I was pasihe we shou? aeret ifwe much alng faai WE aa ey oo arated on ae 
attempte 5. ruce, Source of the Nile, I. 216. z f Š 5 
Rg Believe me, you shall not overshoot yourself, to send hi 
While kingdoms overset, 5 y 5 apa 
Or lapse from hand to hand. that word by me. B. Jonson, Lpicane, iv. 2 


Tennyson, Talking Oak. ma Or oe rae a pierino pcr fae! the 
overset (6’vér-set), n. [< overset, v.] 1. An they might have well spar'd, vee and that it had ben suf- 
upsettmg; overturn; ruin.— 24. An excess; ficient to have declar’d their dissent with lesse passion. 
superfluity. Erelyn, Diary, Feb. 21, 1039. 
This overset of wealth and pomp. Burnet. II. intrans. To shoot over or too far; hence, 
oversew (0-vér-s0’), v. t. To sew in a manner to overstep due bounds in any respect. 
similar to overcasting, but more closely, so as Your ladyship will pardon me my fault; 
completely to cover the edge of the material, If Thaye over-shot, Mil'shoot ne mie 
ia S AT, ry . Jonson, New Inn, fi. 1. 
and with greater care. Dict. of Needlework. A Aara te 
overshade (õ-vèr-shāđ’), v. t To cover with overshootingi (5-vċr-shö’ting), p. a. Exces- 
shade; cover with anything that causes dark- : 
ness; render dark or gloomy. 
Black night o’ershade thy day, and death thy life! 
_ Shak., Rich. TIL, i 2. 
overshadow (6-vér-shad’6), v. t. [< ME. *over- 
shadwen, < AS. ofersceadwian (= MHG. über- 
schatewen, G. tiberschatten = Goth. ufarska- 
dwjan), overshadow, < ofer, over, + sceadwian, 
shadow: see shadow, v.] 1. To throw a shadow 
over; overshade; shade. 
While he yet spake, behold, a br 


ship.) The office or st 


el’), v. t. and i. 


Life with ease I ¢ 
And think it oversold to ae a 


Dryden, Æneid, ix, 


Maaa “a tha 
. To sell more than can be delivered or more 


: as, to over- 
As, however, the ordinary 


a stock is that one has not 
tion usually marks that th 


reason for the non-delivery of 


or 
sT. 


Iam to require you not to have an overshooting expecta- 

tion of me. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

131. overshot (6-vér-shot’), p. a. 1. Exceeded in 
shooting or in any effort; surpassed. 


But are you not ashamed? nay, are you not, 
‘All three of you, to be thus much oerehot? 
Shak., L L. L, iv. 3. 160. 


2. Having exceeded proper limits in drinking; 
intoxicated; tipsy. [Colloq.] 


ight cloud overshadowed Death! Colonel, I knew you were overshot, Chapman. 


them. Mat. xvii 5. ershi s, in bot., in the Musei, those leaves in 
Except by the rivers and savage habitations, where they Overs hor NR ae ai turned toward the vegetative 
are not overshadowed from the sunne, they are covered int of the stem stands higher than the posterior one, 
with fruit. Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 122 and thus the anterior margin of every lea overlaps the 
2. To shelter; protect; cover with protecting posterior margin of the leaf which stands before it, while 


its own posterior 
margin is overlap- 
ped by the anterior 
margin of the leaf 
which stands be- 
hind it. Encyc. 
Brit, XVIL 67.— 


influence. 


The power of the Highest shall overshadow nee 


uke i. 35. 


-yer-shad’6-ér), n. One who 
anything. Bacon, To the 


overshadower (0 
throws a shade over 


nA Teviot. 9 anit: 
ere tee King, Jan. 2, 1618. d'ai) a. [overshadow overshot water, 
rld certai 6-ver- 6-1), a. [Covers wheel,aw 
there in cine voluntary overseers of all oversh adowyt E s shal ae receives the water 
one on many pect Would fall as sharp + -y1.] Overshadowms- : Shot over the top on 
An ex Hooker, E The Tig Tree . . . hath her Figs aboue the leaf, because {ne descent pon 
Loner, ecutor oran er; celes. Polity, v. 31. itis so large and ouershadowie. à 4.98. (Daries.) circumference _ of 
Y Sometimes nn adviser to an executor, Holland, tr. of Pliny's Nat. Hist, xvi 0 i iake ie Ee 
tof their aea peels: ” overshake (6-ver-shak’), vt H Tongas fashioned and dis- z 
i AE to away; disperse. : i posed as to receive 
With Leh, ko > latonick Philos., p. 31. Now welcom somer, with iy sone Ti a the paa at the i ) 
tads, jy ising the mee States, local officers That hast Sa ee Yarliament oi Fowls,L 036. fetain it until they É 
verseerg as and repair of eer reach, a3 nearly as possible, the lowest point. The water 
e justices in A poor, officersap- 2. To shake excessively. ering, same acts principally by its geneity though some effect is also 
‘lorate, a unary duty itistoratetheranng, OVershave (6’ver-shay), n. In cooper iy, due to the velocity w which it strikes the wheel. 
D Administer lect the same, OS as backing jointer (which see, oode roversht overshot (o’vér-shot), n. mill with an over- 
3 0. Pi = hain” . a F- 
i tee iray aat overscan odg ot puardians, overshine (6-vér-shin ) D ee ZOH. shot wheel. e water for another 
t from ee but several oe iscom. nen, ¢ AS. ofi ers iS: hīnen G. überscheinen), An old weak over-shot I must 
al ng. Nu lasses of uberskinen, MHG. überse & Beil. Se ana E 
oN impose their origin aous miscellane- ghj n < ofer, OVET scinan, shine: see z = 
it thee BY atatuto on ovaro EeTNE Shine. 1 Pf. To shine upon; ilumine. overside (6/vér-sid’), adv- 
pain orina Ù of persons inar That we, “the sons of brave Plantageneh a ship. seat 
government, ae States, also, Each one already blazing by onr lights together 
Ever, are gene ed overscers of Should notwithstanding join Sythe world. says, is d 
the pope Tally confined to And over-sleine the earth as this ths Hen. VI, i 1.38 towbar 
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overside 
overside (6-vér-sid’), a. 


charge over the side). 
oversight (O’veér-sit), n. [= D. overzigt = G. 
übersichi = Sw. öfversigt = Dan. oversigt; as 
over + sight.) 1. Superintendence; inspec- 
tion; watchful care. 


Feed tho flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but w HN nen 
et. V. 2. 


2. A mistake of inadvertence; an overlook- 
ing; omission; error. 

Be not always ready to excuse every over-stght, or indis- 
cretion, or ill action. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 4. 
=Syn. 1. Supervision, inspection, control, direction, man- 
agement, charge.— 2. Jnadvertence, ete. (see negligence), 
mistake, blunder, slip. 5 

oversightedness (0’vér-sit-ed-nes), n. 
sightedness; hypermetropia. aye 
oversilet, v. % [< over + sile, var. of ceil: see 
ceil.] To cover over; conceal. 
Ere I my malice cloke or oversile, 
In giving Izac such a counsell vile. 
Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas. (Nares.) 
oversize! (6-vér-siz’), v. t. [< over + sizel.] To 
surpass in bulk or size. [Rare.] 

Or for that [Dalmatians] bred in a mountainous countrey, 
who are generally observed to over-size those that dwell 
on low levels. Sandys, Travailes, p. 2. 

oversize? (6-vér-siz’), v. t. [< over + size?.] To 
cover with size or viscid matter. [Rare.] 
O'er-sized with coagulate gore, 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 484. 
overskip (6-vér-skip’), v. t. [< ME. overskippen ; 
< over + skip.) 1. To skip or leap over; pass 
over by leaping; hence, to omit. 
Many a worde I overskipte 
In my tale, for pure fere. 


Long- 


Presume not, ye that are sheep, to make yourselves 
guides of them that guide you; neither seek ye to overskip 
the fold. Quoted in Hooker's Eccles. Polity, Pref., iii. 


2. To pass by or fail to see or find; pass by or 
treat with indifference; neglect; slight. 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erakip, 


When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 113. 


But if we haue overskipped it, we will not enuie them 
that shall find it. 


Acting over the side: 
as, overside dredges (that is, dredges that dis- 


Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1208. oversow (6-vér-s0’), v. t. 
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His oversloppe nis nat worth a myte. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 80, 
overslowt (6-vér-sl0’), v. 4. To render slow; 
check; curb. Hammond, Works, IV. 563. ; 
oversman (6’vérz-man), n.; pl. oversmen (-men), 
An overseer; a superintendent; specifically, 
in Scots law, an umpire appointed by a submis- 
sion to decide where two arbiters have differed 
in opinion, or named by the arbiters themselves, 
under powers given them by the submission. — 
oversnow (6-vér-sn6’), v. i. 1. To cover with 
snow. 
Beauty o'ersnow'd and bareness every where. 
Shak., Sonnets, v. 
Henece—2. To coverand whiten as with snow; 
make hoary. 
Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o'ersnowed my head. 
Dryden, Aneid, Y 
Too soon. 


oversoon (6-vér-sén’), adv. 
To grieve or af- 


oversorrow (6-vér-sor’6), v. t. 
flict to excess. 
e shall restore the much-wronged and over-sor- 
rowed Milton, Divorce, Pref. 
over-soul (6’vér-sol), n. [Imitated from Skt. 
adhydtman,¢ adhi, over, + dtman, breath, spirit, 
soul, self: see atmo-.] The divine spiritual 
unity of things; God as the spiritual unity of 
all being and the source of spiritual ilumina- 
tion: used by Emerson, without precise defini- 
tion, as a philosophical conception. 

The only prophet of that which must be is that great 
nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms 
of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soud, within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one 
with all other; that common heart. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 244, 

The over-soul of Emerson is that aspect of Deity which 
is known to theology as the Holy Spirit. 

0. W. Holmes, Emerson, p. 411. 
[< ME. *oversowen, < 
AS. ofersdwan (= OS. obharsdjan = OHG. ubar- 
sdwen), oversow,< ofer, over, + sãwan, sow: see 
sowl.] 1. To sow over; scatter or sprinkle 
over. 

Whilst he sleeps, the enemy over-sows the field of his 
heart with tares, Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 480. 
2. To sow too much of: as, to oversow one’s 
wheat.—3. To sow too much seed upon: as, 
to oversow a lot with rye. 


state of matrimony. 


} Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 221. gyerspan (6-vér-span’), v. t. To reach or extend 


overskippert (6-vér-skip’ér), n. One who skips over. 


ee (as passages in reading). 
x So is he a goky, by god, that in the godspel failleth, . . . 
3 And ouer-skippers also. 


overskirt (6’vér-skért), n. 1. An outer skirt. 
—2. Drapery arranged upon or over the skirt 
of a dress. 
overslaugh (6-vér-sli’), v. t. [< D. overslaan 
(= G. überschlagen), skip over, pass by, omit, 
< over, = E. over, + slaan, = E. slay, strike: see 
over and slay.) 1. To pass over in favor of 
another: as, to overslaugh a bill in a legislature. 
{U. S.]—2. To hinder or obstruct: as, to over- 
slaugh a military officer. [U.S.]—38. To op- 
press; keep down. [U.5.] 
Society is everywhere overslaughed with institutions. 


Instead of being robust and healthy, it is getting into the 
condition of a sick man. 


overslayt (6’vér-sla), x. [< ME. overslay (also 
over slauth), < AS. oferslege, oferslege, lintel, < 
ofer, over, + slege, < sledn, strike: see slay.] A 

~ lintėlor transom. Prompt. Parv., p. 374. 
oversleep (6-vér-slép’), v. I. trans. To sleep be- 
yond: as, to oversleep the usual hour of rising. 
—To oversleep one’s self, to sleep longer than one ought 
or desires to sleep. 
_ Ii, intrans. To sleep beyond the proper or 

desired time of waking. 

overslidet (0-vér-slid’),v.7. Toslide over orby; 


ass by. 
; For lacke of time I let ouerstide. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, ii. 
(6-vér-slip’), v. ¢ 1. To slip or pass 
otice; pass undone or unused. 
poem] was soe sodainlie thrust into the presse 
noe competencie of time . . . with amore dili- 


rysall to correct 


: Ice 


< ofer, over, + *slop 
ent 


a 
= 


Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 123. overspeak (0-vér-spék’), v. 


overspent (6-vér-spent’), a. 


W. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 89. Oversprea 


oversparred (6-vér-spiird’), a. Having too large 


spars, or masts and yards: said of a vessel. 
I. intrans. To 
speak too much; use too many words. 

II.+ trans. To express in too many or too big 
words: used reflexively. 


Describing a small fly, he extremely over-worded and 
over-spake himself in his expression of it, as if he had 
spoken of the Nemean Lion. 

Hales, Golden Remains, p. 229. 


Harassed or fa- 
tigued to an extreme degree. 


Thestylis wild thyme and garlic beats 
For harvest hinds, o’erspent with toil and heats. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, ii. 9. 


overspratt. A Middle English contracted third 


person singular of overspread. 
(6-vér-spred’), v. [< ME. over- 
spreden, < AS. ofersprædan (= D. overspreiden 
= MHG. G. überspreiten), < ofer, over, + spr@- 
dan, spread: see spread.] I, trans. 1. To spread 
over; cover over. 
And after this, Theseus hath ysent 
After a beer, and it al oversyradde 
With cloth of gold, the richeste that he hadde. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2013. 
Darkness overspread the deep, 
Ere Nature rose from her eternal sleep. X 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 636. 
2. To be scattered over. 


Here wild olive shoots o’erspread the ground, 
And heaps of berries strew the fields around. __ 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, ii. 254. 


pee ene errour. 
(E. E. T. $.) p. 111. top; overclimb; rise above. 


That fyve fadme at the leeste it oversprynge 
The hyeste rokke in Armorik Briteyne. =: 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 332. 


Slak., ovyerstain (6-vér-stan’), v. t. To stain the sur- 
face of; besmear. 


We well could wash ourhands:... | 
Heayen knows they were besmear’d and overstain'd. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 236. 


e slop”, slip. overstand (6-vér-stand’), v. t. To stand too 
strictly on the demands or conditions of. 
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y m excess of what is jane eck orgy, 
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a ae as, to overs 
ket with goods, or a farm 9 overstogh the tur. 
A : With cattle 
Some think the fools were most, as t : 
But now the world’s o'erstock'd, with mea thea 
Y Dryden, The Medi A 
overstocks} (5’ vér-stoks), n, pl R 
stocks. C£. nether-stock.] ae 
overstore (0-vér-stor’), v. t 
supply in superabundance. 
plete Angler, p. 148. 
overstory (0’vér-st6’ri), n.; pl. Overstories(-ri2), 
In arch., a cleaystory or any upper story, 
overstrain (6-vér-strin’), o. T, intrans Te 
strain or strive to excess; make exhausting e 
injurious efforts. 

He [Apelles] wished all painters would imprint this le 
son deeply in their memory, that with overstratning a4 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, they often did tha 
more harm than good. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, ți 

II. trans. To stretch or strain too far; exert 
to an injurious degree. 

Even the largest love may be overstrained. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg) IL St 
Some wild turn of anger, or a mood 
Of overstrain’d affection, miy be, 
To keep me 2 your own self. riria 
To keep me all to nna Merlin wa i 
ae t berless lab 
From the overstraming and se Cent SXIN. i 


the last days and nights. y eA 
A: OX yo stralls 
overstrain (o’vér-stran), 1. Excessive 
exhausting effort. i 
Nancy, who does not love him, 
iN of generosity from him 
set him. 
Richardson, 
He was suffering fr 
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Y Jeases and othe Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, xvii. 
pelle vo-sttp/)) Us be [ ME. oversopen; < 

orerstp (E Moeat or drink to excess. 

ne i ial at my soper. Piers Plowman (©), vii. ý 
nly (ö'vèr-su-pli j v.t. To supply in ; 

overs il 

"Ysg of demand. # 

a ly (ö'vèr-su-plt” ), Me 

sw demand, 35 of all commodities above 

alorer-supply oF EXCESS of all commoditivs sovi 

salsa so far as demand cons ts in means Of pay- d 
the demand, £0 1 


pea thus shown ‘Mill, Pol. Econ., iii. 14. 


overswarming (d-ver-swar’ming), ¢. Swarm- 

ing to excess. 3 Te 

rarsway (ö-vèr-swã’), V. t To sway, infiu- 

ence, 0r control by superior force or power; 
overrule. 

Bat that great command o'ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctitied have lodged 

Till the last trumpet. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1 


His ungovernable temper had overswayed him to fail in 
bis respects to her majesty’s person. 

Swift, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 
overswell (d-vér-swel’), v. I, trans. To rise 
love the rim, bounds, or banks of; overflow. 

Till, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup; 
Teannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 
Li Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 161. 
aun. To rise, as a flood; overflow. 
i floods o'erewell, and fiends pon food howl on! 
Shak., Hen, V., ii, 1. 97 
Overt (5 yay = bie a 
bet a [K ME, overte, < OF. overt, 
ari. Onen, opened, pp. of ovrir, F. 
thee pro ne contraction of OF. advrir, 
operire, open me open, < L. ad, to, + LL. 
nire, cover, perha eet „< L. de, off, out, + ope- 
Mt perire, act obperire, < ob, before, in 
l. The two t naperire, uncover: see aperi- 
that o, eO forms appear : 
at confused ata ppear to have been some- 
‘st be consider  ovrir, if not < aövrir, 
of avrir, < L. aperire, 


ed a var, 
§ easy passage. 


i Ti Open; yieldin 
air therto is s 
That on 18 80 overte . . 
; t every soun mot to hit pace, 
2 Pain to the Pr, House of Fame, 1. 718. 
i Manifest, Y; apparent; not covert; 


n 
That spaa SWA a verce ouerte 
ane oyni determynable. 
Pane tve Poems (ed. Morris), i. 592. 
Ra Nes bring forth praise. 
ac Youch this is no proof, 
more overt test 


Ort these thi AET and 
I modern semp Vits and poor likelihoods 
E o prer against him. 
Yoto +, Othello, i. 3. 107. 
l Ot overt Tp tion dependson fulfilment of 
(a) Havin A Man vs. State, p. 99. 
ho g ne Wings spread: said 
à bi eresented With the 
en: said FA zoned as overt ele- 
anything that is com- 


e Over 
e Laletters overt. See 
a ae manifest overt act, as 
ibut ina est act from which 
te used in etter opinion is that 
intent Contrast not to secret 
ni cu words. The writ- 
n overt act, however 


Bacon. 


Treason beg 


It is but seldom that a 
_ it seld at any one ore; 
ities between two vations: Heli 


overtake (6-vér-tak’), v. t. 
< over + lake.] 1. 


ing the same way, or in pursuit (with or witt 

out the idea of passing the person or Z 
overtaken); catch up with in any cour: 
thought or action. = 


taken me had he tried. Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxii 
Eyre, xxii. 


edly; surprise and overcome; carry away 


do not, saith he, trample upon him, nor insult over him 


lover to have your heart more set upon her good than your 
own. 


4, 
A supply in CX- it shall be in civil and genteel company. 


to be an impos Pal a man in my coat so overtaken. 


overtalk (6-vér-tak’), 
much. 


ing; talk over. 


“L overtask (6-vér-tisk’), v. t. To impose too 


overtax (6-vér-taks’), 


overteemed (6-vér-témd’), 4.. 
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ins in the heart before it 

rt appen: 6 

Swift, Gullivers Travels T 

4 4 produces he 

Irving, Sketch-Book, te 7 
[< ME. over 
) ME. overtaken ; 
To come up with in travel- 


z overthwart 
=Syn. 2. Overpmrer, Orerwhelin, ei 
oo ie R crush, pr ae ag Php Bit 
0’ veér-thro), n (ME overthro 
} z n (ME. we; 
ited: v.) The act of overthrowing, or 
ah ie eo being overthrown; subversion; de- 
ction; discomfiture; defeat; conquest: as, 


the overthro 
£ nie of a towe x, 
one’s reason, ower, of a city, of plans, of 


3. 


thing 
se of § e 
of Sundrye victories hadde bee, and sometimme ouerlhrowea, 
Ha Sir T. More, Works, p. % 
T ee shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
rat plotted thus our soya overthrow? 
3 Shak, Hen. VI, i, 1. 24. 
eye the overthrow, to defeat; E 
Manie of them which now do offer to take Armour for 


your sake, yf occasion beo ed, wi e fy! 
yow, to ice you the TOO eee 


Looke of Precedence (F. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. T4. 
Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
ae Shak., J. C, Ve 2 Se 
=Syn. Prostration, wreck, rout. See defeat, 
It sgh ste To See defeat, v. t. 
, over throw (6’vér-thro), n. In cricket, a throw 
of the ball which sends it past the fielder at the 
wicket, so that additional runs are made in con- 
sequence, 
overthrower (5-vċr-thrō'ċr), n. One who over- 
throws, vanquishes, or destroys. 

Sundrie were brought home who were the king’s en 
mics, ouerthrowers of the kingdome, and pare to 3 
ligion. Holinshed, Hist, Scotland, an, 1578. 

overthrowing (tr. L ie 
1086 7 Ba tele u ver hrowing (tr. L. preceps); ppr. of overthrow. 
Whose amorous hearts are with their culture shake v nit J P8); PP i 
Heino: Dialeatentiti AN Ze ened; headlong; hasty; rash, 
z Sper ificall yy to A crcome with drink; in- and... aneovenable, Chaucer, Boethias, fy RE 
xicate: chiefly in the past partici 5 : j : 
riven ae past participle. overthrust (6’vér-thrust), n. In geol., a faulted 
will not be drunk in thestreets;.. . if I be overtaken, overfold accompanied by a distinct separation 
of the masses on both sides of the faults, which 
are thrust or shoved apart in the direction of 
the sue of the fault or thrust-plane. 
rt overthwart (6-vér-thwart’), adv. and prep. [< 
Swift, J ournal to Stella, May 5, 1711. ME. overthwart, overthwert, overtwert, overquwert, 
v. I. intrans. Totalktoo overwhart (=D. overdwars = Dan. overtvært); < 
over + thwart, a.) I. adv. 1. Athwart; across; 
crosswise; from side to side. 

For that pece that wente upright fro the Erthe to the 
Ieved was of Cypresse; and the pece that wente over- 
thwart, to the whiche his Honds weren nanei was of 
Palme: and the Stock, that stode within the Erthe, in 
the whiche was made the Morteys, was of Cedre. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 10. 
Here at this closet dore withoute 
Right overthwart, youre wommen liggen alle, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 655. 


or by the circumference, and that is suer- 
side of the circle to 


Spes spaklich hym spedde. ede if he my 
o ouertake hym and talke to ine fe (oe 
nee Piers Plowman (B), xvii. $ 
__ Is this true? or is it else you f 3 : 
Like pleasant travellers, to E 
Upon the company you overtake? 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 5. 73 
f ; D, o De be 
I walked on so fast that even he could hardly have pes 


m n e y Prica. 
. To take by surprise; come upon unexpect- 


If a man, through the frailty ç; 
, th ailty of humane Nature 
1dden surprise of a Temptation, be overtaken in ARSE 


Stillingsleet, Sermons, IT. vii. 
All so overtaken with this good news. 
Pepys, Diary, June 6, 1666. 
Ile walk’d abroad, o’ertaken in the rain. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 
Ience— 3. To overpower the senses of. 
If her beauties have so overtaken you, it becomes a true 


277. 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. OVerthrowin: -vė 0/1 
O you blind men, with feminine shape CAEG, : er SB ing), Late 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 798. 
Twalked here after nine, two miles, and I found a parson 
lrunk, fighting with a seaman. . . . It mortified me to see 


TI. trans. To overcome or persuade by talk- 


Merlin, overtalk'd and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


heavy a task or duty upon: as, to overtask a pu- 
pil; to overtask the memory. 

To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 

In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 309. 
v. t. To tax too heavily 
to exact too much from 


Like a beame, 
thwart and dyametrally from one 
the other. Pullenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 8L 

A rich full robe of blue silk girt about her, a mantle of 
silver worn overthwart, full gathered, and descending in 
folds behind. Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple. 


2. Exceedingly; excessively. 
OQuerthwart cruel and ryght perilous. È 
Rom. of Partenay (È. E. T. 8.), L S171. 
TI. prep. 1. Across; from side to side of. 
[He] was sory for his aere Mee he saugh ly deed, and 
to prike owerthwert the felde. 
Degen Be Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 653. 
is aboue 30. daies iourney to passe ouerthwart the 
Jaat 2 Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 109. 


They haue a custome, when any of their fathers die, in 
E Jamentation, to draw (as it were) & Leather thong 
from one eare to the other. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 404. 


or oppressively ; hence, 

in any way. 
A riveris competent to effect itsown purification 
overtaxed with pollution. Hualey, Physiography, 
We . . . have loved the people well, 


And loathed to see them overtax'd. 7 
gees” Tennyson, Godiva. 


Worn out or ex- 
hausted with too much teeming or pearing. 


And for a robe, 


About her Jank and all o'er-leemed loins, 


£ zet, in the alarm of fear caught up.. 2 
Se a Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 531. 


i rthwart their faces, 
His [Livy's] mind is a soil which is never overteemed, a Oe! h 
fountain which never seems to trickle. 


unless 
p. 127. 


and strong holds were spaces of ground 


Macaulay, History. Thir Towns, t 5 
i “ith a Ditch and great Trees fell’ d overthwart 
[< ME. overthrow- saree ct a great Milton, Hist. Eng., ii 


overthrow (6-vér-thro’), v. t. 
en; < over + throwl.] 1. To 
His wife overthrew the table when he 
friends. 
2. To throw down; prostrate. 


í irWi zingston ran together, which 
The King and Sir William Kine EE Knight, yet the 


overturn; UP ss 2. On the other side of. 
had inite H A Far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
Jer. Pastor: That, as with molten pass inlays the yale, 
ing land recedes into the clouds, 
ORS Couper, Task, i. 169. 


3. Over against; opposite. 


Sir William, though a strong an Do'st thou know the man 
King overthrew him to the Ground. i 3 264. doth so closely o us stand? 
g Baker, Chronicles, P: That doi nerean phoma 


at; vanquish. 


Henco—(a) To overcome: deft [Obsolete or archaic in all uses.) 


i ueror! i 
O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander hg ee o.677. oyerthwartt (6’ vér-thwart), d- 4n dn (CME. 
tensions, just or unjust, had dis- overthicart: see overthwart, adv.) I a 1. 


Opposite ; situated on the opposite side. 


i . . . mine ouerthwart neighbour. 
Faire mistress, - « - mie ouch yee Too Late. 


The claimants whose pre 


turbed the new settlement, were 0 
Macaulay, 


ruin; spoil. 
a foe to citizens, «+ - 


n. . 
atlas Const. Hist. 


(b) To subvert; overturn; 
Here’s Gloucester, 


That seeks to overthrow religion, aa h 
sea Prot Hen. VI, i. 3.65. 2. Contrary; Cross; perverse; 
ikel 
‘The Dutch are planted nere Hudsons Bay, and are likely 


to overthrow the mete rd, Plymouth Plantation, p. 163. qg they re 
injurie, th 


no! pi 


(ct) To cast down; deject- 


e of my 
Goode men beth overtroen tor Ore thins, 


peril. 
i. prose 4. 
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ee eae 


overthwart 


Alas, what cause is there so overthwart 
That Nobleness itself makes thus unkind? 


stance. 


A hart well stay’d in overthwartes depe 
Hopeth amendes; in swete, doth feare the sowre. 


2. Contradiction; quarreling; wrangling. 


and malepart overthwarts ? eee 
Lyly, Endimion, iii. 1. 


adv.) 1, To cross; pass or lie across. 
leys were drowned by over-thivarting the seas. 


[Pallas] stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O'erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 


2. To thwart; oppose; hinder. 
When I pretend to please, she overthwarts me still. 


overthwart. 


[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 


some ouerthwarting. 


overthwartlyt (6-vér-thwart’li), adv. 
` overthwertly, overqwertly ; < overthwart + -ly? 
Transyersely; across; crossly; perversely. 
Obstinate operam dat. He deales cverthivartly with me. 
He yieldes not an inch. He stands to his tackling. 


trariness; perverseness. 
Of verie overthwartnes you did write to me so, by cause 


IJ should aunswere to the same purpose. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 56. 


My younger sister, indeed, might have been married to 
a far greniar fortune, had not the overthwartness of some 
neighbours interrupted ít, Lord Herbert, Life, p. 53. 
overtilt (6-vér-tilt’), v. t. [< overtilten; < over 
+ tilt, v.) To tilt over; overturn. 
Antecryst cam thanne and al the croppe of treuthe 
Torned it vp so doune and ouertilte the rote. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 53. 
overtime (0’vér-tim), n. Time during which 
one works beyond the regular hours. 
overtime (6’vér-tim’), adv. During extra time: 
as, to work overtime. 
overtimelyt (0-vér-tim‘li), adv. [< ME. over- 
timelyche; < over + timely, adv.] Untimely; 
prematurely; unseasonably. 
Heeres hore are shad overtymeliche upon myn heved. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, i. meter 1. 
overtimelyt (6-yér-tim’li), a. [< over + timely, 
a.) Unseasonable; premature. 
Call to remembrance (I praithee) the vaine youthfull 
fantasie and overtimelie death of fathers and thy brethren. 
Holinshed, Hist. of England, Coanus, an. 546. 
overtippledt (6-vér-tip’ld), a. Intoxicated. 
Richard, the last Abbot, Sonne to Earle Gislebert, being 
over-tipled, 
der the Bishop of Lincoln, dealt with the king. . . that a 
Bishops See might be erected here. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 493. (Davies.) 
overtire (6-vér-tir’), v. I. trans. To tire exces- 
sively; fatigue to exhaustion. 
Marching with al possible speede on foote, notwithstand- 
ing. . . the ouertiring tedious deepe sands. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 613. 


He his guide requested, . . . 
As over-tired, to let him lean awhile 
With both his arms on those two massy pillars, 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1632. 
TI. intrans. To become excessively fatigued. 


Which is the next, and must be, for fear of ie 
n the last of our discourse. e, for fear of your overtir. 


f i Bp. Hall, Sermons, xxxiii., Ps, lx. 2, 
ve e (0-vér-ti’tl), v. t To give too hich 
‘title to; claim too much for. E Eae 
Overtitling his own quarrels to be God's cause. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 250. 
rt-li), adv. 


In an overt manner; 
publicly. 
rtly pretended, he held in t 
7 ? h, Hist, World, Pref. p. 29. 
ever overtly despised, but that th 
uae, Sermons, TL 380. 
t 


ear out by toil. 


Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 525). 
II. n. 1. An adverse or thwarting cireum- 


Surrey, Praise of Meane and Constant Estate. over-toise (0-vér-toiz’), v. t. 


What have wee here before my face, these unscemely 
(Yares.) 
overthwart (6-vér-thwart’), v. t. [< overthwart, 


News were brought hither that many of the Turk’s gal- 


Ascham, To the Fellows of St. John's. 


Tennyson, (none. overtop (6-vér-top’), v. 


Gascoigne, Flowers, Divorce of a Lover. 
All the practice of the church rashly they break and 


Stapleton, Fortress of the Faith (1565), fol. 127. (Latham.) 


overthwartingt (6-vér-thwar‘ting),”. [Verbal 
n. of overthwart,v.] Contradiction; wrangling. 
Necessary it is that among frife}nds there should bee 


Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 


overthwartnesst (0’vér-thwirt-nes),. 1. The 
state of being athwart or lying across.— 2. Con- 


overtrowt, v. i. 


[< ME. overtlye; < Bp. 


are Overture (0’yér-tir), n. > 

€ 7 an opening, a proposal, < overt, open: 0 

overtask or over- ae overt.) 1+. An opening; an aperture; 
ole. 


ouverture, 
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The truth is, that valour may be overtoil’d and overcom 
at last with endless overcomming. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii, 
They were so over-toiled, many fell sicke, but none died 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL, 128. 
Overtoil’d 
By that day's grief and travel. 

Tennyson, Geraint, 
[K E. over + F, toi- 
ser, measure, ¢ toise, a fathom, a certain mea- 
sure: see toise.] To measure over; measure out. 

Picking a sustenance from wear and tear 

By Tates it sedulous employs 

To undertake, lay down, mete out, o'er-toise 
Sordello. 


overtone (0’vér-t6n), n. 
See harmonic, n., 1. 
The series of elementary sounds into which a clang can 
be resolved we shall call its partial tones, sometimes dis- 
tinguishing, among these, the lowest, or fundamental 
tone, from the others, or overtones of the clang. 
S. Taylor, Science of Music, p. 73. 
I. trans. 1. To rise 
above or beyond the top of. 
Where her imperious fane her former seat disdains, 
And proudly over-tops the spacious neighbouring plains. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 16. 
I see a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
Cowper, Task, i. 558. 


Browning, Sordello. 
In music, a harmonic. 


2. To overstep; exceed. 

If Kings presume to overtopp the Law by which they 
raigne for the public good, they are by Law to be reduc'd 
into order. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 


Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 378. 8. To excel; surpass; outstrip. 
[< ME. 


S] if it can be overtopt by the novelty of any other Decre r 


The Majestie of the Gospel must be broken and lie 


Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
What they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 164. 
A distant imitation of a forward fop, and a resolution 
to overtop him in his way, are the distinguishing n oi 
a Dapper. Stecle, Tatler, No. 8 
In them [Dante and Milton] the man somehow over 
the author. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 
II. intrans. To rise above others; throw 
others into the shade. 
Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, who to advartce and who 
To trash for over-topping. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 81. 
overtower (0-vér-tou’ér), v. I. intrans. To 
tower or soar too high. 
This miscarriage came very seasonably to abate their 
overlowering conceits of him. Fuller, Holy War, p. 
II. trans. To tower over; overtop. 
overtrade (6-vér-trad’), v.i. To purchase goods 
or lay in astock beyond the means of payment, 
the needs of the community, or one’s means of 
disposal to advantage. 
Whereby the kingdomes stocke of treasure may be sure 


to be kept from being diminished, by any ouer-lrading of 
the forrainer. Bacon, Hist, Hen. VII., p. 60. 


In 1836 and 1837, the overtrading carried on in this 
country and in the United States caused a rapid increase 
in the number of joint-stock banks. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 24. 

overtreatt (0-vér-trét’), v. t. To prevail upon 

as by treating or entreaty ; over-persuade; over- 
talk. 


Why lettes he not my wordes sinke in his eares | 
So hard to ouertreate? Surrey, Æneid, iv. 


3. 


i, as it were, with wealth, disdaining to bec un- OVertrip (6-vér-trip’), v. t. To trip over; walk 


nimbly over. 

i In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

Shak., M. of V., V. 1. 7. 
[ME. overtrowen; < over + 
irow.] To trust too much. 

For I am no thing ouer-trowynge to my self, but not in 

this thing I am justified, for he that demeth me is the 
Lord. Wyclif, 1 Cor. iv. 4. 


overtrowt, n. [ME.,< overtrow, v.] Mistrust; 


suspicion. 


Bi quinte contenance to come he granted, 
For he ne durst openly for over-trowe of gile. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1402. 


overtrust (0-vér-trust’), v. I. intrans. To have 
too much trust or confidence. 


‘Thus it shall befall 
Him who, to worth in woman overtrusting, _ 
Lets her will rule. Milton, P. L., ix. 1183. 


II. trans. To trust withtoo much confidence. 
Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 9. 


in open overtrust (0’vér-trust), n. Too much trust or 
confidence, 


Wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


[< OF. overture, F. 


a 


The squi 
Squirre 
in what Cortes l 
stop up the y 
on the other against į 


2t. An open Place 


You had 
m had only ; 
Without mozo your si 

ade More opper, ile 

Phen re overture nt 
trine con 
and h 
Kinni 
4, In music, an or ne 
serving asa IA 
tended work; 
varies fı bri 
themes extra 

h S extracted fr 
composition of in 

oma positio dependent pety 
qe cases overtures ane fon 
phony en moana Fesemblin thon fr 
form, the wees me da 
In a single continuous «o> 
tures being successful e ment, 
customary to give the i 
ma whioh are intended į 
such cases a special ti 
aa pecial tj 
5. Something offered to 
ponelunion,; _ Something 
ance or rejection; a pri 
overtures of peace 

Sec. Lord. I hear t 

Lirst Lord. Nay, I 


ng 
la nd, 


om the } 


Sed as Ci 

4S Col 
me to qd ctae 
l simply f 


ry or "e 
Mets sat net 
le 


here is an o 


verture 
assure yo ture Of peace 


u, 2 Peace 
I believe without any S 

J lieve any Scruples what y, 
ae St. Geon made an Overen paton G 
cigh] of procuring his pardon for 1500. Me Nile 
ap Howel, Letters, 
2 Presbyterian ehu 
, Pesby chun 
submitted toan aa 


ri this 


Specifically—6, Eccles. 
la nt tees = proposal 
astical court. An overture m: 
an inferior court or from AG ora proceed either Ira 
court to which it is presented, In LN tthe 
bly of the Church of Scotland (as in the S ES 
of most Presbyterian churches) legislative Aiea 
ated by adopting an overture and sending it ih ia 
teries for their consideration, Sece the quotation, ext 
Before the General Assembly passes any Acts which we 
to be binding rules and constitutions to the Church .., 
the same must be first proposed as an orerture to the Ae 
sembly, and, being passed by them as such, be remitte 
to the consideration of the several Presbyteries of this 
Church, and their opinions and consent reported to te 
next General Assembly. . . . If returns... show ttita 
majority of the Presbyteries approve, the orerture ss sat 
down may then be passed, and most frequently i 
into an Act by the Assembly. a 
W. Mair, Digest of Church Laws p # 
=Syn. 5. Proposition, cte. See proposal, 
overture (0’vér-tur), v.t. [< overture, al 
cles., to submit an overture to. See overture, 
Tie 6. Ss 
Pes y j , overturn 
overturn (6-vér-térn’), v. t. K Pi overs 
overtyrnen; < over + tum] L 
upset 5 overthrow. 

I dreamed a dream, and, | 
bled into the host of Midian, it 
smote it that it fell, and overlu 3 

overturn 


along. fe 
y yasteful war shall statu dase 
x nd broils root out the work of es Conn ; 
, pring tonauett 
2. To subvert; ruin; destroy; PS 
3 in is isery, 
But pain is perfect mis AN i 
oi evils, and, excessive, 00% y iton, P. gi 
All patience. verwhl 


conquer; 0 


chi also afterware 2 it 
Aoii A, hurlit mo tent v ahe A 
ee ‘roiens ouertyrnyt oy EB Se 
J Destruction of d they dY opii É 
He withholdeth the waters, Arn the eat 
leththe out, and they ov ete 
aa aioe the 2h 
Let u v KAG 
The vapour of our yalour V shat a a aiy 
ert, TE ree of Ù? fa 
subvert, ge ol Dea 
orturn, Overthrow, Stype first Wi ents gi 
=Syn. One prostrate. a instru ait 
down, beat di "icate violence Son Anot sea 
cized words indit: viene ui smole 0 
vert is rarely eN oblet topree ee 
T t aril a overturned 0. “ition to lie DIOS et 
AA St ing or erect Pic ie i | 
D A 
from indicates m oren y 
throw is stronger that ton 
reached to the very he oan 
ing: as, to subvert e woups 
invert is primarily hings ot 
ed figuratively: 9 sing: 
side before or OES d 
tence. See defea ito 7, 
, intrans. Aro 
é 8 
boat DS ryer-termn), 
r ve 
vrerturned or De 
ing; overthrow: 


4209 


I fear we shall ont-slee 


alt-cellers, 
As much as 


roe 8 
lates, and (Latham.) 


p the coming morn 


ver 1 grateful gloom. x 
aega ee E Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


To cover or conceal 


Might not Palinurus . . . fall asl&p and drop into the 
a, having been orerwearied with watching? 

Dryden, Ded. of Eneid. 

overweather (6-vér-wetH’ér), v. t. To bruise 

or batter by the violence of weather. [Rare.] 


82. How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails! 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 6. 18. 


overween (6-vér-wén’),v. [Formerly also over- 
wean; < ME. overwenen; < over + ween.) I, in- 
trans. To think too highly or confidently, espe- 
cially of one’s self; be arrogantly conceited; 
presume: now chiefly in the present participle. 
Mochel is he fol and owerweninde thet wythoute ouer- 
cominge abit [abideth, i. e- expecteth] to habbe the coroune. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. $.), p. 169. 
Having myself ouer-weaned with them of Nineuie in 
publishing sundry wanton Pamphlets, and setting forth 

‘Axiomes of amorous Philosophy. 4 
Greene, Address prefixed to Mourning Garment. 

This o'erweening rascal, 


This peremptory Face. 
ee) B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 


overveil (o-ver-val’), vt 
ith or as with a veil. 

The day begins to break, mainip is ae, 

hose pitehy mantle over-veil’d the earth. 

Whose pitehy m eer athe ear 


An overlooking; in- 


prerviewt (0’vér-vil), n. 
spection. z À 
Too bitter is thy jest. 
Are we betray’d thus to thy over- view ? 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 175. 
overview (ö-vòr-vū’), v. t. To overlook. 
It overviews a spacious garden, 
Amidst which stands an alabaster fountain. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 3. 
wrer-violent (6-vér-vi/d-lent), a. Excessively 
violent or passionate; prone to violence or 
abuse, Dryden. 
revo (o-vér-vot’),v. t. To outvote; outnum- 
i my Pean i Eikon Basilike. 
Hee (0-vér-wik’), v. 4 To walk over or 
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Overweigh (6-vér-wa’), r. t 
(= D. MLG. overivegen = OHG. 


täga = Dan. overveje); 
ceed in weight; pre 
overbalance, 


overweight (5'yèr-wāt), n. 


overwell (6-vér-wel’), v. t. 
overflow, < AS. oferwillan, boil down, boil too 
much (= D. orerwellen = MHG. iiberwellen, über- 
wallen, G, iiberwallen, boil over), < ofer, over, + 
willan, well, boil: see welll] 


overwhelm (0-vér-hwelm’), v. t. 


overwind 


. [K ME. orerwegen 
ubarwegan, 
9 Sw. öfrer- 
Corer + weigh.) Toex- 
ponderate over; outweigh; 


überwegen, G. überwiegen 


My unsoil'd name, the austere 
e TENESSE G] 
z ill so your accusation Orah Aey 
Tit You shall stifle in your own report 
nd smell of calumny. Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 157, 


[= D. overwigt = 


MLG. overwicht = G, übergewicht = Dan. orer- 
pear as over K weight,| 1. Greater weight 

an 1s required by law, custom, or rule; great- 
er weight than is desire¢ r b 


ired or intended.— 2, Pre- 


ponderance: sometimes used adjectively. 


He displaced Guy, because he found him of no sver- 


ete worth, scarce passable without favourable allow- q 


Fuller, Holy War, li. 42. (Davies) 


overweight (6-vir-wat’), v. t. To weigh down; 
burden to excess; hamper. 


It is urged that the moral purpose of the book has aver- 


weighted the art of it. 


S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 265. 
[< ME. *overivyllen, 


To overflow. 
The water [of the spring] orerwelled the edge, and softly 


went through lines of light to shadows and an untold 
bourne. 


R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xix. 


overwentt (6-vér-went’), pp. Overgone. Spen- 
ser, Shep. Cal., March. í z 
Donne, Letters, xix. overwett (6’vér-wet), n. Excessive wetness or 


Another ill accident is over-wet at sowing time, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 669. 
[< ME. orer- 
whelmen, overquelmen, also overwhelven; < over 
+ whelm.] 1. To overturn and cover; over- 
come; swallow up; submerge; overpower; 
crush: literally or figuratively. 
The sea orerwhelined their enemies. Ps. Ixxviii 53. 
I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath over- 
achelmed all her litter but one. Shak., 2 Men. LV.,i. 2. 13. 


Your goodness, signiors, 
And charitable favours, overwhelm me. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 34 
Part of the grot, ; 
About the entry, fell, and overwhelmed 
Some of the waiters. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. l 
Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are fallen, 
‘All in a moment overwhelm’d and fallen, 
Milton, 3. A., 1. 1559. 
These evil times, like the great deluge, have overwhelmed 


and confused all earthly things. 
Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 


2}. To turn up; stir up; toss. 
Ofte the horyble wynd Aquilon moeveth boylynge tem- 
pestes and aperacelnceth {var. orerichelweth, in sixteenth- A 


tury editions orerwhelveth) the see. 
pna orn “Chaucer, Boëthius, ii. meter 3. 


jase P, moter’. we this night have o r 
5 5 d, rot everybody's Shak, R te F 
heian overturn FCC dan- overwatcht, n. [ME. overwacche: een woe 
yo” noo of is fine room ma watch, v.) Wat ching 1. overwacche: see over. X 
ork fise was trtouch ed. Gentleman, xxiii. Bess atching too long or too late, 
ne onl ine hovained Duiphant poor And euere shall thou ffynde, as ffer as thon walki 
pe it een rene yrs. that wisdom and ouere-wacehe wonneth E AAA 
dE arden: ing in every neuk, overa i. (ME Richard the Kedelesz, iii, 252. 
in; rs playing Fand sma’; „U.i. [ME. overwaren, increas re 
pete ere DP cing, JP tune » ly (ef. AS. oferwe ren, Mcrease great 
th r areste dancing df neir tune aig awal” s y ct AS. oferweaxan, grow over); < GEE: 
And he ee mah (is Ballads, 1. 127, note. wasl.] To increase greatly, 
and Yugur Y cated jn Chile vho or that For ghoure feith overwezith, and t i 
yi percel jretor’ne2) n. One% i zhou to othir aboundith, á gee Oa eh x 
} verte! verts. ; «tron, Ooverwear (O-vér-wiir’), v n 
oo wms oF is ı a robber of the public trea- maeh a Oe ebb: a a To von too 
rah 0' , pefore YO") ustice. pte z ire SPE MINS ear out: chiefly 
ie ver of Jaw a ‘A Middle English İn be past participle. y 
PE tl adi. md y? Fhaucer. ith Time’s injurious hand cruna eng derworn. 
earth ah war $ r rine over or mrt 5 Shak., Sonnets, Ixiii, 
at of 04 Me Soi) v.t. To twin) The estos a morn widow and herself, spi 
yar Over tolled. ees Since that our brother dubb’d them ge itlew: 
ie 08 he Sy ito use to excess; use Are mighty gossips in this Tisch e, 
CN Oe y Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. £ 
gense too renan oh or too frequent That, overworn at noonday, I cert yield. ro 
i givers) n. To j 7 To other hands. Whittier, Prisoner of Naples. 
vers? Jete form of overveil. 2. To wear until it is worn out; wear thread- 
Ba, gt AD obso a a-ä'shon), n. Too bare; render trite. 
parrait, ti aa A V i te re As one past hope, abandon’d, 
qa OF an overes BLO, a And by himself given over; 
ore valuation; © 17a), v. t 1, To set too In slavish habit illsfitted weeds 
veal (Ore at too high a price: as, to O'erworn and soil'd. Milton, S. A., 1. 123. 
Cnt value Dae z to overvalue one self. Who you are and what you would are out of my welkin, 
ertali a house; oreabuing any of the appendages I might say “element,” but the LON is ovér-worn, 
pe gany of the a saem Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 68 
asso far from ven of life itself di n > +, iii. 1. 66. 
ieia the thoughts © Bp. “ttterbury, Sermons, I. xi. 34, Hence, to pass through; leave behind. 
affect him. But all that [measles] is so safely overu 
Renate: ! safely overworn that I dare 
, exceed inv the moiety of my estate to your TOt only nen to pis myself into your presence, but, by 
» thereupon ene ervalues it something. your mediation, a little farther. 
o j ’ ", j > Í 4 A vèr. it : T 
rig: which, in my op! Shak., Cymbeline, i. 4. 120. overwear (0’vér-w ir), n. Outer clothing, as Moisture. 
a & To arch over. overcoats, cloaks, ete.: a trade-name. 
ver- i le A-vår-wāp’i 7 q 
prervault (0 anding corridors it was, overweary (6-vér-wér’i), ”. t. To exhaust with 
Full of long- fatigue; tire out. 


Ml read you matter dee rer My 'st ick, my heart o'erweens too much, < 
F aul ‘of peril and ao EE CS inl sreng could equal them. 8+. To overhang or overlook. [Rare.] 
te tis ENN purent roaring loud Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iii. 2. 143. I do remember an a thecnry = PER F 
ast footi Ar, z g ATTI bouts he dwells— which 1a! n P y 
au ot a apear o ara TI.+ trans. To make conceited or arrogant. Nes heres al te he ori ocerichelming Brows, 4 
Werwalt, Ob ts (ava, Gree +, i. 3. 192. Injuries can no more discourage him than applause can Culling of simples. Shak., R. and J., v. 1. 39. $ 
pi talt) To roll over: o, overwalten; < over +  overween him. Ford, Line of Life. 4t. To turn over so as to cover; put over. i 
git Al the folke with à aen: To overween one’s selft, to fatter ones nete aea Th 1 I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. 1 
And the wallis ouerioalt ints fiusshet to dethe, vainly or presumptuously. 4 the like ouersight by over Dr Papin, quoted in Birch’s Hist. Roy. Soc., IV. 288. ` 
D i o the wete dyches. Another Ambassadour vsed the like ou ig 7 F 3 
rr erwart (5-vep ae of Troy (E. E. T. $.), 1. $155. weening himselfe that he could naturally speake the renon -sm B Gare Cara = ck a AT 
mut > g ;hereasi was not sk! S. - 6 4 5 
mee Harner, Aiticrbs te ae a tongue, whereas in ryenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 2%. The vet of overwhelming; an overpowering de- x 
ma t (0'vér-wiird) gland, v. 25. 5-ver-we'ner), n. One who iS oree. [Rare.] : 
"O'ver-wiird), adv. [CME. overward, OVerweenert (o-vé r), 2 g EE, : 
And ward] Kerogs: ey l AAA toane: conceitedly confident or thinks too highly or too Hopia ns astonish'd sight 7J 
at Ora ethir thon ț 7 crosswise. 2 a -esumptuous or Con- Of wonderful, on man g 
ae ereard ang ee anaes erce or delve favorably of himself; a presump Bushes Omnipotence. 4, Night Thoughts, tx. 057 : 
p ige [lengthwise] ext ceited person. HA ; 
5 extende ¢ } ; > 7 ee ` 3 
ü! Peras (ive adius, Hushondric (. E. T. Sa Vor the proude ouerwenere . - - yef mohim Hana overwhelmingly (©-vèr-hwel’ ming-li), adv. 
Ne; spread pecs), wa Torsrash Or ow OE Ayenbite of Imwyt (E e TAN overwhelming or overpowering manner. 
a. t er or on, i j A flatterer of myself, or overweener. a ra 
mf Viy ge ask Of her audacious} Massinger, eS Ga ae e eee v.t A Middle English form of 
ish Not why ro Suns were clond-ecly; ning (5-vèr-wē'ning), n. [SSA imp- overwhelm, 2 
ik er fair © cloud-eclipsed so, overwee: g nD $ sum overwhetm, =. : oaths 
sit Nera: cheeks over-rash'd with woe, weening ; verbal n. of overween, v.) Presump- overwhile (6-ver-hwil’), ade. Sometimes; at 
he tateh tch (0-var-ry, ; Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1225. tion; arrogance. z length. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
os hag rang C088 — 2. ); A I. trans. 1. To Ouerweeninge thet we clepeth pres EE. E. T.S.) p: 7- overwint, t: ie Oe. paner a s BS da 
s Of rest, ~ ~O exhaust or fati apea innan (= OHG. ubarwinnan), ove , < ofer, 
i ete orfatiguoby zoned of nearing AML OMPA ain oven + inna, fight, wins see in.) TO over 
prt e, ' th 5 T acock’s feet with t A 3 
i i Lblame ae peakieb arowsily? The peacoc’ Bue J. Davies, Tami E ar come; on ee ee ere on the 
9 a x J = er 1 wenys in 
la X x eto nany Eog Shak, J. Co W 3 21 _Enthasiagm, «thang from ea ontelt of awarm Waa dyn York Playa, p. 310. 
SS SENS ve ; g ; ing, A x E ` 
Lid Belen po ad the fagytte, mother over-watcheth divine reve ae ain, works yet, where it onco goh SE over wind (6-ver-wind’), v. t To wind too much. EME 
G ere Wold in gather. more pow iny a the persuasions Sanding, IV. 31C Te sey watch has stopped,” said Mx Nickleby; “I dont 
? ateh TS (tr, b; than either. e, 5 I know from what cause. 
0 Y Hellowes, 1577 a 2 arnino-li), ade. 20 an know ASe N 
i MU her eed 0 S, 1577), p. 298. ingly (d-vér-Wwe nms- 1 ; «Not wound up,” said Noges. 
ait Wether, 2 Overlook overweeningly nN Tcheonceitor aN wont Nickleby. 
Ua Fea org to eT Mterwatehn overweening manner; pee pea i at rejoined Nosgs. ickleby, 
| intr Ailding townot a tecle like that presumption. (g-verswe'ning- es), n. ‘The gner Dickens, Ti leby, 
ans, our, (Lor ozen thousand overweeningness t0- Ea confi- ically, in mining, to wind (a hoisting apparatu 
ndon), No. 30 pz Veale of being overweening; wane Pat the cage rises above its proper position for being 


Was 
ch too long or arrogance. 


too late. dence; presumption; 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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My happy love will overwing all bounds. 


Keats, Endymion, ii Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 120, 
El , ii. 


wise. over; < over + wryl, cover.] To cover over. 
Bo not righteous over much ; neither AORN e A roten swerd and welny blaake, it selve 
wise, COL VALS 10. Suffysing wel with graas to ouerwrie, 


And Willy’s wife has written; she never was over-wise, And tough to glue ayein though thowe it delve, 
Never tho wife for Willy. Tennyson, Grandmother, Palladius, Wusbondrie (E. E. T. S.) p. 3. 
overwisely (õ-vèr-wīz’li), adv. Inan affectedly overyear (6’vér-yér’), adv. Over the year; 


wise manner; wisely to affectation. until next year. y 
overwiseness (0-vér-wiz’nes), n. Pretended or overyear (0’vér-yér), a. [< _overycar, adv.] 


rwitt (6-vér-wit’), v. ¢. Tooverreach inwit home-breds, or the first winter after buying, it purchased, 
OSCE er ce Answer to Paulus but are kept through the ensuing summer to be fatted 
i wit. Swift, Ans 1 S. 


yi Rete Š the next winter, are said to be kept over-year, and are 

overwoody (6-vér-witd 7), a. Producing branch- termed over-year bullocks. y Haltinte 

es rather than fruit; ening to ate overyeart (6-ver-yér’), v. t. To keep over or 

Fruit-trees over-woody reach'd too far through the year; make too old; make over- 

Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check ipe, ~ year, 3 ORSO OVO 
Fruitless embraces. | Milton, P. L., v. 213. YPO- 


ere a S ba Sir, the letters that you haue to sende, and the daugh- 
overword (ō'vèr-wèrd), n. The leading idea ters that you haue to marrie, care ye not to leaue them 
or a repeated phrase, as of a song or ballad; farre ower yeared: for in our countrie they do not over 
the refrain; burden. yeare other things than their bacon, which they will cate, 

Ana thaciencord ofthe san and their store wine, which they will drinke. 
Wao Wear ies can a0 ane hore” Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 52. 


T088- (Child's Ballads, IIT. 279) There is not a prover) salts your tongue, but plants 
sac oer ee cee Chid s Ballads, ) Whole colonies of white hairs. Oh, what a busine: 


Prudence is her o'erword aye. These hands must have, when you have married me 
Burns, Oh Poortith Cauld, and Restless Love. Moniicktout r A AN ETEN hrried me; 
overwordt (6-vér-wérd’), v. t. To express in too S T. Tomkis (2), Albumazar, iv. 13. 
many words: sometimes used reflexively. Among them dwelt 


A maid whose fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 


Describingasmallfly, . . . he extremely overworded and Tattan 
overspake himself in his expression of it, as if he had Sat i, ES 
spoken of the Nemean Lion. overzealed} (6-vér-zéld’), a. Toomuch excited 


F Hales, Golden Remains, p. 229. with zeal; actuated by too much zeal. Huller, 
overwork (0’vér-werk), n. [< ME. oferwere, < Holy War, p. 214. 3 
AS. oferweore, ofergeweorc, a superstructure OVest, n. pl. An obsolete variant of caves. 
(as a tomb), < ofer, over, + weore, geweorc, a The nyght crowe abideth in old walles. And the sparowe 
work: see over and work, n.] lł. A super- maketh his restynge place in the coverynge of an house or 


P in the house oves. 
ae ar: Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, Ps. exliii. 1. 
err thatt arrke wass Š aes 7 TAR 
An oferwerre [the mercy-seat) wel limmbredd. Ovibos (6’vi-bos), n. [NL.,a combination of 


Ormulum, 1.1035. the two generic words Ovis and Bos; < L. ovis, a 

2. Excessive work or labor; work orlabor that Sheep, + bos, an ox: see Ovis and Bos.] The 

exceeds the strength or capacity of the indi- Only genus of Ovibovine extant, with one living 

vidual or endangers his health.— 8. Work done Species, 0. moschatus, the musk-ox. : : 

beyond the amount stipulated; work done in Ovibovine (0’vi-ho-vi’né), n. pl. [ NL., ¢ Ovi- 

overhours or overtime. bos (-bov-) + -inœ.] A subfamily of Bovide, in- 

overwork (0-vér-wérk’), v. t; pret. and pp. termediate in character between sheep and 
overworked, overwrought, ppr. overworking. [= OXN; the musk-oxen. They have narrow molars 

D. overwerken; as over work, v.) To cause with supplementary tubercles, and abroad flat basioccipi- 


f . tal bone ridged and fossate on eachside. There is but one 
to work too hard; cause to labor too much; extant genus, Ovibos. See cut under musk-ox. 


impose too much work upon; wear out by over- ovibovine (6-vi-bd’vin),a.andn. [< L. ovis, a 
work: often used reflexively. sheep, + bovinus, of an ox: see ovine and bovine. 
Seeing my maister so continually to chide me,...so Cf. Ovibovine.] I. a. Ovine and bovine, or 


to overworke me, and so cruelly to deale with me, ... I Jik o 5 FAO p 
desired him oftentimes that ít might please him to sel 15S @ sheep and an ox; of or pertaining to the 


‘mee, or else to giue order to kill me. Ovibovine. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 143. IT. n. an oyibovine animal, as the mison 
; y 6-vér-wur’i zi i - OVicapsular (0-vi-kap’si-lir), a. [< ovicapsule 
5 ye gory. (6-vér-wur'i), n. Excessive worry OVI are of pire cla i z a stilo 
EE a _ as, ovicapsular epithelium. 
ene Crary, K 
ve’ (6 Ho i aa 7 , . of capsa, a box: ip- 
e a T AEN TN Wrest sule.] An egg-case; an ovisac; a capsule of 
aba A ER n 3 - anindividualovum, answering to what is called 
; ! Babes iy EEIE in Sha eae isim è Graafian follicle in the human species, or a 
ere 2 vise 7“ ease of several ova. See cut under mermaids- 
verwrestle (0-ver-res‘l), v. t. To subdue by purse, Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 380. 
i > ovicell (6’vi-sel),n. [< L. ovum, an egg, + cella, 
ast, when life recover’'d had the raine, a cell; see cell.] 1. The odcyst of a polyzoan; 
r-wrestled his stron ma Q L vit 24, 2 dilatation of the body-wall of the polypid, in 
penser, A: Wy L VIL 24 hich the germs may undergo early stages of 
i. 1. To write over their development.—2, An carly state of the 
to cover, as a manu- ampullaceous sacs in sponges. H. J. Carter. 


itthew] was cut to cellular.) Pertaining to an ovicell; odcystic: 
en ina small Mod- as, the ovicellular dilatation of a polyzoan. __ 
ney to Paris, p. 103. OVicide (6’vi-sid), x. [< IL. ovis, a sheep, + -cidi- 


ous. J 


There it (a dog) lay—the little sinister-looking tail im- 
*  pudently perked up, like an infernal gnomon ona Satanic 
9. -plate— Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it. 
= Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 364. 
ovicyst (6’vi-sist), n. [< L. ovum, an egg, + 
ç, a pouch: see cyst.] In Ascidia, the 
which incubation takes place; a diver- 
: e wall of the atrium, which pro- 


= 


pouch 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


overwind 4210 
Joaded. Ovorwinding is n fruitful source of danger in 3, Worked all over; covered with decorative jects j 
AP many expedients haye been adopted for its neu as, a garment overwrought with embroi- recelyon ore a 
guts TA : dere vers. e Tei 
overwing (6-vér-wing’), v. t. 1. To fly over “evet flowers - DRE Ovariay 
ve. K 0 re w. > Northern side . > Ovur 
or beyond. Of Gothic structure was the Northern side, Ovicyst =? Ne Ay 
Oerwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. $ Sı lc (6 k 


overwise (6-vir-wiz’), a. Too wise; affectedly oyerwryt,v. t. [ME. overwrien, overwrizen, cover (SCC def.), + sand 


affected wisdom. Kept over until next year: as, an overyear bul- (in the female) immeqiny 
if Y à a 
Tell wisdom, she entangles lock. See the quotation. [Prov. Eng.” Luxe 


Horself in overwiseness, Raleigh, The Lie. Bullocks which are not finished at three years old, if oviducent (ö'vi-dù 


ovicellular (6-vi-sel’i-lir), a. [< ovicell, after oyina (GV7 në) tD shep: $ gonsi 


um, < ceedere, kill.] Sheep-slaughter. [Humor- ying (6-vi 2°): gto sheep: s pavitë ht 
0: 


- of he ovio. 
Of an ascidian, © Vieyst 


r . 4. Labored or elaborated to excess; over. 
2. To outflank; extend beyond the wing of,as Aone. cess; over- vides (vied) 
; Sheep ; >), n, 
DENG $ A work may be overwrought as well as underwrought : mae P a nd goats K 2 
Agricola, doubting to be overwinged, stretches out his too much labour often takes away the spirit by adding te 2 om Bovide, Gat a fami 
front, though somewhat of the thinnest. £ ., the polishing. > : 8 næ, pride D 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. (Latham) OVidian (6-vid’j. 8 


istic of the T 
5 aat 
Naso), born 43 
oviducal (ö'vi-dü-kg 
ducere, lead: see ¢ ) 
pee 2 an oviduct. 
ducts; ovidueen? 
an se Vvidueent: 


egg, + ducen(t Js sent), a, K 
S WE) 8, Ppr, Ti 
Same as ovidueats br. of ducere tena, 


15 
low yolk, becomes successively coated with white JE 


rds, witha 


oviferous (6-vif’e-rus), a. [¢ 1. ovum, an ee, 
+ ferre =È. bearl.] Bearing eggs; one 
specifically applied to certain receptacles na 
which ova are taken upon their escape front 
ovary, as in some crustaceans, = 
oviform! (6’vi-form), a. [$ b. one a 
forma, form.] 1. Egg-shaped; ovalifon Ay 
cifleally—(@) In entom., shaped like an ee ie, 
longitudinal section ovate and the ian on ei 
an oviform terminal joint of an antenn ehtheg 
having an oval lateral outline or Dro W gale, sint 
est height or depth is in advance of Hi it, having È 
opah and other fishes, (¢) In Ca Mg an eoin 
greater or more important par t as ay of this form 
“ase or pitcher (one which has ti ‘acter of 8! 
yase or pitch as eal characte 
2, Having the morphologica ; 
vum. vis, sheep 
oviform? (6’vi-form), © Is He J ; 
forma, form.] Sneen P K oru co 
vi 6-vij/e-nus), & s 
ovigenous (0-71) €- Bee RNs 
-genus, producing: Si Ae ag tho ov 
an ovum; producing Ov" ear 
ovigcnous organ. Ki ovum, €85 
ovigerm (0’vi-jerm), i: F 
mum. F 
germ.) AD OVUM: yeide aaps 
ith their germ in, CIR” 
The ovigerms, with th Darwit i 


Iu or 


ar ee ON ovile 
: -vij/e-Tus)s "0 
ovigerous (° i I Bearing ova 0! CSfg on osi 
gerere, CANTY opum, a process Trriped Sipat ate 
gerous tn of thesae o uses 

from the in”? yer till they Hare 1 of 
the eggs toget y under Balanus eut. P 4 
p. 257. Seccu novine] got 


ovinus, per 1 g of } 
A ; ing SOC. es k 
animals, sn Caprin som, Pr chee 


i 
Ovide. [ND orint] po 


ovinus, P pfami 


ovine A 
<L 

m L 
onle gheep 
oO of OF 


La, OVINUS, pertain- 
. gee Ovis. La. 
gind pertaining to the 


i Ceep yifor™ $ 


ptiles, 
lassifi- 


S oviparile, < 
seo oviparous.] | The 
habit of lay- 


ses 1g discovery 
i wil cal real ridge, £ 
pniti ( 1g-rus), & 
arous p; 


„y of the oviparity of the Mono- 
j ae Roy- Noc., XXXVIII. 57. 


— F. ovipare = Sp. 
CLL. oviparus, that 
g< er ee tpe 

Yo agog to be hatched, or 
syn aed, outside the body 
to the Ovipara: distin- 
viviparous and from viviparous. 


all birds, most reptiles, most fishes, 
ates are oviparous. See 


yi. [< D. ovum, egg, + 
ay: see posit.] To lay 


to deposit eggs with 


ces 


nmals, ail } 
mmajority of invertebr: 


j.vi-po2'it), i 
; onere, 
aitus, PP of pon f 
Sy iciñeally, inen sona 
E 1 ositor, aS an insect. ete 
an ov1p0 (6 zi-põ-zish'on), n. [< oviposit + 
opposition ition.) Tho act of ovipositing; 
E ; spec y with ¢ 
deposi ion or laying of eggs, especia ly with an 
ipositor. 5 : r 
Mator @vipoz'i-tor), n. [< D. ovum, egg, 
EE silon builder, founder, < positus, Pp. of 
youre lay: seo posit.] The ovipositing organ 
rth which many (especially hymenopterous, 
crthopterous, coleopterous, and dipterous) Imn- 
tsare provided, and by means of which they 
pace their eggs in a position suitable for 
development. It forms the end of the abdomen, sev- 
eral of ther 
somites of which 
are specially mod- 
ified for this pur- 
pose. It normal- 
ly or usually con- 
sists of three pairs 
of rhabdites, the 
outer two pairs of 
which incase or 
sheathe the inner 
pair, and form an 


c), a sheep, 


sis 
typical genus of Ovine, 


Gr. di¢ (orig. 
2ewel.| In Z00l., 
including the do- 


è Fithtin 
a wit thee : ae A variety of Ovis aries, 
of Most ff vis ari i 
giel ea oler wild he? With its wild originals 
je! iag simon i Close}: raat, Montana is the Rocks 
EE at id urtte cas 
a ~ ù z i 
Lo) E io ca on™ 
f tir » Sachi ovum, e 
E N 
le | Renly 9 greal, ovieyst, or 
i va oe oy Gye (a) A Graatian fol- 


oviscapt (6’vi-skapt), n, 


Ng tO ave sir flocks, and < mrt, tremes, whic ite PRAP: 

ari sheep: herds whistle iy MER OOE una- eal ye n K ovum, egg, + -ism J he truly rere have miniog Geert anoni 

mp 0 > hep ry prom fi n . 202, 1e doctrine tha > EEO Piao) shld Pry P) os aoe 

in? venc? ih ollow KT a y., Little Tour, p wane Othe pie ae s gg centang all the or- ovoviviparity (5-vġ-viv-i-par'i-ti), n. [< oro- 
n fep aly L ovine; 2 sheep. a ovispermary (6-vi-spér’ma i ee el ROT On + ing The character of being 
d e a- 3 n vipa . E a A f ie 

pes O . plo ovum, egg, + NL. s ermarium, anda. (<L. Viparous; the ovoviviparons state, or the 


ovist (0’vist), n. [<L. 


aaa (0-vo-kok’us), 2.3 pl. ovoco (-si) aeee il es a this expect between oviparous and 

AL. . ovum, egg. ST. KÓRKI ae parous ones, whence the name, T Cee 

i Su , egg, + Gr. KókKoç, berry: see of internal incubation, but not a aan groe pets 
gests z 


ovogenesis (õ-v 


ovogenetic(5”vő-jë-net'ik),a. [<NL.ovogenesis, 
ovogenous (0-voj’e-nus), a. 


ovoid (6’ void), a. andn. 
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thus connected or coh 
onnecte erent, 
cyathozoid, and Epizaa. = 


ovuie 


nent « PL of ovoriviparua: 
Blyth’s classifie 
malia, includi 


See cuts under Copepoda, 

} : see ovoviviparous,) In 
ation (1849), a subelass of Mam- 
ng the marsupials and mono- 


[Irreg. <L. ocum, egg, 


+ Gr. cxaxren, di san 
Trew, dig.) Same as ovipositor. De 


Serres, 


Spermary: see 
ermaries (-riz). A 
an generating both 


function of producing e É insi 
the body of the EA aaa 


ovoviviparous (6”vö-vi-vip'a-mis), a. [4 NL. 


spermary.\ I. n.; pl. ovisp 
hermaphroditic sexual org 
ova and spermatozoa 


t; an ovotestis. ovoviviparus, < L, ora ivi 
TI. a. Of or pertaining to an ovispermary; ringing forth aieo ae KT Oe 1 Brome 
ovotesticular: as, an ovis) 5 ary; a a a e A A 


permary product. 

f ovum, egg, + -ist.] Sa 
VASU È $ AN ‘BS i.) Same 
as ovulis : opposite of spermist or animaleulist 
See incasement. ai 


cing eggs which are hatched withi 

the parent but without oe aval etal ere 

nies the young are born alive, yet have not been 
eveloped in that direct connection with the 

blood-v sels of the mother which is character- 

istic of viviparous animals, Ovoviviparona animals 


acental attachment, so 


The ovists, who regarded the egg as the true germ. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 815, 


coceus.] The nucleus of an ovule or 
before impregnation, corresponding 
mococcus of the sperm-cell. z 

-vo-jen’e-sis),n. [NL.,< L. ovum 
egg, + genesis, generation: see genesis.] The 
generation of an ovum; the process of origi- 
nating or producing ova. Amer. Nat.. XXI. 947 
Also odgenesis. i = ; 


egg-cell 
tothe sper- oi 


nancy. i è fis i 
i icy. It occurs in some fishes, many reptiles, some 


ts, as flesh-flies, various worms, and a great man 
other invertebrates, The carrying of eggs ego pam 
eceptacle about the body, from the time they leave the 
ovary until they hatch, also constitutes oveviviparity. 

he implacental mammals, as marsupials, whose young 
are born very imperfect and then placed in a pouch, are 
sometimes called ovoviviparous. 


ovula, n. Plural of ovuluin. 

ovular G vū-är), a. [< NL. ovularis, < ovulum, 

is, an ovule: see orule.] Pertaining to an ovule; 

TE gto ovogenesis; resembling an ovule. Also orulary.— Ovular 

Micros. Science, N. S., abortion, abortion occurring before the twentieth day 
after conception. 


Ovularia (6-vii-la’ri-i), n. pl. {Nl.: see ovu- 
lar.] Those protozoans which do not progress 
in development beyond the condition of the 
cell, and thus in their mature state resemble 
an ovum; egg-animals. Haeckel. 
ovularian (6-vi-la‘ri-an), a. and n. [< NL. 
Ovularia + -an.| I. a. Of or pertaining to the 


after genetic.) Of or pertainin 

obgenetic; ovogenous. 

XXVI. 598. 

7 j [Cf. ovigenous.] 

Same as ovrogenetic. 
I have interpreted the first polar body of the Metazoan 

ovum as a carrier of ovogenous plasm. Nature, XLI. 322. 


[< L. ovum, egg, + Gr 
is ry DN) $ . 
cisoc, form.] I. a. Egg-shaped: said of solids. 


II, n. An egg-shaped body. Quart. Jour. 


Geol. Soc., XLV. ii. 284. Ovularia. : : 
ovoidal (6’voi-dal), a. [< ovoid +-al.] Same ås woe n. Anegg-animal; amember of the Oru- 

ovoid, i Si eee : x + 
ovolo (6’v6-16), n.; pl. ovoli (-1e). [< It. ovolo, ovulary (0’vi-li-ri),a. [<ovule + -ary.] Same 


as ovular. 
ovulate (6’vii-lat), a. 
ing or bearing ovules. 


ovolo,< ML. ovulum, a little egg, dim. of L. ovum, 

egg: see ovule,ovulum. Cf.ovum,4.] In Roman 

and later architecture, a convex molding form- Syn Sie iN a ; 

ing in section a quarter of a circle. Nejc ovulate ton ve ae Bp: oui 

quarter-round, In Greek architecture moldings of this ye produce eile affect oraliti. TPA de 
produce ova; lay eggs, as a process of matur- 
ing ovules in the ovary and discharging them 
therefrom. 

ovulation (ô-vūü-lā'shọn), n. [K ovulate, v., + 
-ion.) The formation or production of ova or 
ovules; also, a discharge of an ovum from the 
ovary. In women ovulation normally recurs thirteen 


times a year during the sexual life of the individual, and 
is accompanied by the phenomena of menstruation. 
ovule (0’yil), n. [< F. ovule, < ML. ovulum, 
a little egg (NL. an ovule), dim. of L. ovum, 
egg: see ovum.] 1. A little egg; specifically, 
in anat., physiol., and zoöl., an ovulum or ovum, 
especially a small one, as that of a mammal, 
or one not yet matured and discharged from 
the ovary: specifically applied by Haeckel to 
the ovum or fertilizable but unfertilized egg- 
cell of the female, conformable with the use 
of spermule for the male sperm-cell. Its pro- 
toplasm is termed by him ovoplasm, and its 
nucleus ovococcus.—2. In bot., a young or ru- 
dimentary seed; a peculiar outgrowth or pro- 
duction of the carpel which, upon fertilization 
and the formation of an embryo within, be- 
he seed. In the angiospermous gynecium 
comes Se normally porte along the ‘ins, or 


[< ovule + -atel,] Hav- 


TA TEPA T ee 


Ovolo, from Theater of Marcellus, Rome. 


an arc of an ellipse, the curve being 


class are bounded by 
7 resembling that of an egg, 


greatest toward the top, and 
whence the molding derives its name. See also cuts un- 
der column and quirk.—Ovoli pattern, 2 pattern formed 
of ovoli, or similar to the egg-and-dart or egg-and-anchor 
molding, as applied in a molding or a narrow border. 
ovology (6-vol’d-ji), n. [<S L. ovum, egg, + Gr. 
hoyi pévew, Es -ology.| Same as 
-2oyia, < Żéyew, speak: see -0l0gy- 
odlogy. aan 
ovolo-plane (0’vo 
for making ovolo mo 
ovoplasm (6’v9-plazm), 
Gr. xZdcpua, something 
plasm.| The protopla 
ovule or egg-cell before 


-lé-plan), n. A joiners’ plane 
Natio! 

n. [< L. ovum, egg. SF 
formed or molded: see 
smic substance of an 
fecundation, corre- 


i 7 asm of thes erm-cell. F the ins, of the carpellary leaf, either im- 
sponding ` $ the EDERE n De [< ohoplasn T RNET A by the intermediation of a lacenta, which 
ovoplasmic (ove Dee tl a substance of ovo- isa more or Jess evident development of t e leaf eres 
-ic.] Protoplasmic, as th for the support of the ovules. Rarely ovules are devet- 
plasm oped from the whole internal surface of the ovary, or from 
: i i various parts of it, in no definite order, directly from the 


ovotestes, n. Plural of ovotestis. 


i 6’ v6 ik’ti 70- ls, and without the intervention of anything which can 
6/v6-tes-tik’t-lir), 4. [< ovo- wal yich 

oyotesticilan, (o Jos] Having the character IR apaan thducel no clon se Tg utat ia Paati 

of an ovotestis; hermaphrodite, as a sf are borne morphosed leaf-margins, as in Cucas ot ae 


tative of the ca: 


ioni rar s testis. 
gland; functioning both as ov ary and a 1 


ovotestis (d-vo-tes’tis), 7-3 Pl. dvotestes (tz). 
[NL., < L. ovum, egs, 
+ testis, testicle] A 
hermaphrodite genera- 
tive organ, having at 
once the function of an 
ovary and of a testis, 


axis, J 


only essential part 


The pro; 
ee either PEG or on a stalk (1 
The hilum is the scar Jeft when the 
from its funiculus. As to shape, ovules 


such as occur in many me campylotro} amphitropo! 

monoecious mollase 6 — as to position a a ie OC, merma 
5 4 licle of Ovo- pent suspen 

Huxley, Anat. Inverts cocatgadeta reticent Ore horizon P bo solitary, Tew, or 


. 425. = rmatozoa er accuml 
p ‘yo-v- Dest bande rst a, a,ova in See cuts under n a e t 


: as 5 in various positions otropous, and ovary- 
Ovoviviparat, (CNT, areen "uN 
toia -R 
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ovule 


8. Some small body like or likened to an ovule: 
as, an ovule of Naboth. See ovulum.— Ascend- 
ing ovule. See ascending. 
Ovulide (6-vii'li-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Orulum + 
-ide.| A family of gastropods, typified by the 
onus Orulum; the ege-shellsand shuttle-shells. 
The family is often united with the cowries, Cypræeidæ. 
The shell is elongated, the ends of the lips being drawn 
out in some cases to such length that the resulting figure 


resembles a weaver's shuttle. Also rarely called Amphi- 
ratidæ. Also Ovulinæ, as a subfamily of Cypræidæ. See 


cut under ovulum. 

ovuliferous (6-vi-lif’e-rus), a. [L NL. ovulum, 
ovulo, + L. ferre = E. beart.] Producing 
ovules; oviferous. È 

ovuligerous (6-vi-lij’e-rus), a. [< NL. ovulum, 
ovule, + L. gerere, carry.] Same as ovuliferous. 

ovuline (ö'vū-in), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ovuline or Ovulidw. ; 

ovulist (6’vi-list), n. [< NL. ovulum, a little 
egg (seo ovule), + -ist.] An adherent of the doc- 
trine of incasement in the female: the opposite 
of spermist or animaleulist. Also ovist. See 
incasement. 


In mother Eve, according to the evolutionists called 
Ovulists, were contained the miniature originals of the 
entire human race. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 349. 


ovulite (O’vi-lit), n. [< ML. ovulum, a little 


egg (see ovule), + -ite?,] A fossil egg. Imp. 
Dict. 
ovulum (6’vi-lum), v. ; pl. ovula (-lä). [NL.,< 


ML. ovulum, à little egg, dim. of L. ovum, an egg: 
see ovule, ovum.) 1. An 
ovule; an ovyum.— 2. 
[cap.] In conch., the typ- 
ical genus of Ovulide. 
O. ovum is the egg-shell or chi- 
na-shell. O. (Radius) volva is 
the shuttle-shell or weaver- 
shell.—Ovula Nabothi, small 
retention-cysts formed by the 
mucous follicles of the cervix 
uteri. Also called Nabothian 
glands. 
ovum (0’vum). #.; pl. 
ova (0 yä). [L = Gr. 
oor, an egg: see egg.) 
1. An egg, in a broad 
biological sense; the 
proper product of an 
ovary: the female germ 
or seed, which when fer- 
tilized by the male sperm, and sometimes with- 
out such fecundation, is capable of developing 
into an individual like the parent There is a great 
similarity iu the ova of different animals throughout the 
* metazoic series, from the sponge to the human being, no 
oya in their early stages being distinguishable from one an- 
other in their essential characters. All true ova, as distin- 
guished from spores and products of fission or gemmation, 
are referable to the single morphological type of the cell; 
and they are furthermore indistinguishable from unicellu- 
Jar animals, and from many of the cells composing the 
bodies of the higher animals. An ovum consists of a quan- 
tity of protoplasm or cell-substance called the vitellus or 
yolk, inclosed in a cell-wall or vitelline membrane, and 
rovided with a nucleus and usually a nucleolus; it is en- 
gendered in the ovarium, usually in an ovisac or so-called 
Graafian follicle, is discharged from its matrix, usually then 
meeting with the male element, and proceeds to develop 
within or without the body of the parent. The ovum prop- 
er, like most cells, is usually of microscopic size; but its 
bulk may be enormously increased by the addition of ex- 
trinsic or adventitious protoplasmic or albuminous sub- 
stance, and it may be further protected by various kinds of 
egg-pod or egg-shell, all without losing its essential charac- 
terasacell. The largest ova, relatively and absolutely, are 
birds’ eggs, these being by far the largest cells known in 
the animal kingdom. Here the quantity of food-yolk 
which does not undergo transformation into the body of 
the chick is out of all proportion to the formative yolk 
Roper, which makes only a speck in the great ball of 
“yellow” and “white.” Such ova are called meroblastic, 
in distinction from holoblastic. The human oyum is very 
minute, relatively and absolutely, averaging about s} 
of an inch in diameter. It is said to have been first rec- 
ognized by K. E. yon Baer in 1827. The parts of the ovum 
have been badly named, without reference to its mor- 
phology as a ci Thus, the cell-wall is called the zona 
ucida; the nucleus is named the germinal vesicle or 
vexicle of Purkinje, and its nucleolus the germinal spot or 
spot af Wagner. ‘The brases germinal vesicle and ger- 
minal spot are misleading. ‘The first stages of devel- 
K ment of an ovum, consequent upon fertilization, con- 
sist in the segmentation of the vitellus, or yolk-division, 
_ by. which the cell-substance becomes a ANAA of 
spherules, called the morula. The rest is an intricate 
process of differentiation and specialization of these spher- 
es, and their multiplications into the myriads of dif- 
t kinds of cells of which the whole body of most adult 
jals is fabricated. Some of the early special stages 
process are known as the morula, gastrula, blas- 


Egg-shell (Ovulusn ovum). 


and ectoderm; when a third inter- 

1 itis the mesoderm. An ovum is 
a germ until the rudiments of its spe- 
) rhen it becomes an embryo, ani 
ppartmaont of ontology which 
the ovum is embryology. See 


4212 


cuts under diphyzoöid, gastrulation, gonophore, and ovo- 


testis. 
2. [cap.] In conch., same as Ovulum. Martini, 


1774.— 3. [cap.] In ichth., a genus of fishes, 
Bloch and Schneider, 1801.— 4. In arch., an or- 
nament in the shape of an egg.—Ephippial ovum 
a ephippial.— Ova Graafiana, Graaflan follicles. See 
follicle, 2. 
ovum-cycle (6’vum-si’ kl), n. 
duct. 

Thegenealogical individual of Gallesio and Huxley, com- 
mon also to all the categories, may be designated with 
Haeckel the ovum-product or ovwm-eycle. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 843. 
ovum-product (6’vum-prod‘ukt),z. The whole 
product of an ovum; an individual animal in 
the widest possible sense; an ovumn-cycle, 
ow! (ou), interj. [< ME. ow, owh; a mere ex- 
elamation, var. of oh, ah, ete. Cf. ouch?.] An 
interjection expressing surprise, pain, or other 
fecling, according to circumstances. 
“Owh! how!” quath ich tho; . . . “ge fare lik the wou- 


were [wooer] 
That wilneth the wydewe bote for to wedde here goodes.” 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 19. 


owt, pron. An obsolete form of you. 


What this mountein be-mencth and this derke dale, 
And this feire feld, ful of folk feire, I schal ow schewe. 
Piers Plowman (A), i. 2. 


An ovum-pro- 


owbet, n. Same as oubit. 
owchet, n. An obsoleto form of ouch!. 
owel (0), v.; pret. owed (formerly ought), pp. 
owed (formerly own), ppr. owing. [< ME. owen, 
ogen, awen, agen (pret. ought, aught, ahte, cte., 
pp. owen, awen, agen, ete.), < AS. dgan (pres. 
ind. äh, pret. ahte, pp. agen), have, possess, = 
OS. égan = OFries. aga = OHG. cigan, MHG. 
cigen = Icel. eiga = Sw. äga = Dan. eie = Goth. 
aigan (pres. aik), have, possess; akin to Skt. 
y iç, possess. From this verb, from the pret. 
(AS. dite), comes the E. ought, now used as an 
auxiliary; from the pp. (AS. dgen), the E. adj. 
own1, and from that the verb ownt, which has 
taken the place of owe in its orig. sense ‘pos- 
sess,’ owe having become restricted to the sense 
of obligation. See ownt, a., ownl, v.] I. trans. 
1}. To possess; have; own; be the owner or 
rightful possessor of. 
And of thys towne was Joseph of Aramathia, that awgħht 


the new Tumbe or Monyment that our Savir Crist 3 
buryed in. Torkington, Diavie of Eng. Travell, p. 


And I pray you tell the lady . . . that owes it that I 
will direct my life to honour this glove with serving her. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
‘That the earth owes. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 407. 
2+. To be bound (to do something); be under 
obligation; ought: followed by an object infini- 

tive. 

Ye owen to encyne and bowe youre herte to take the pa- 


cience of oure Lord Jhesu Crist. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibcus. 


And that same kirk gert scho make 
Coriosly for that cros sake, 
For men suld hald that haly tre 
In honore als it aw to be, 
Holy Rood (Œ. E. T. 8.), p. 123. 


Therby may we knowe that I owe to haue Rome by heri- 
tage as I haue Bretaigne. Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii. 642 
Thanne somme of yow for water owe to goo. 

Babees Book (B. E. T. S.), p. 8- 
3. To be indebted for; be or feel bound or un- 
der obligation for; of a debt, to be under ob- 
ligation to pay: followed by to, it often indi- 
cates origin or cause: as, to owe a thousand 
dollars; to owe some one a grudge; to owe suc- 
cess to family influence. 


se EOLA quath alle the comune, “consailest thou ous to 
gelde 

Al that we owen cny wyght er we go to housele?” _ 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 394. 


said this other day you ought him a thou- 


Host. He... 
sand pound. 
Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 152. 


The injuries I receiv'd, I must confess, 
Made me forget the love I ow’d this country. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, V- 3. 
Christian charity and beneficence is a debt which we owe 


to our kings, as well as to the meanest of their subjects. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. viii. 


The debtor owes his liberty to his neighbour, as much as 
the murderer does his life to his prince. ae 
‘Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 

I have no debt but the debt of Nature, and I want but 


and I will pay her every farthing I owe her. 
Uther Tristram Shandy, vii. 7. 


Ve says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
Cowper, Conversation, 
To owe one a day in harvest. See harvest. 5 
A ue intrans. To be in debt; continue to be in 
ebt, 


1. 302. 
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A genus of saccate ctenophorans 
. os. A S LAA horans in 
ily Mertensiida.— 8. A con of Bee 
lids of the family Clymenida. Also called dp. 
mochares, 
Owenite (6’en-it),n. [< Owen (see det.) +12) 
A follower of Robert Owen (1771-1858), a Brit- 
ish reformer, and the father of English social 
ism, who advocated the formation of sod 
communities. S 
owennet. An Old English form of own. 
ower! (0’ér), n. [< ME. owere; < owel + 21) 

1}. One who possesses; an owner. 
The great Ower of Heauen. = 
a Bp. Hall, Sermon at Exeter, Aug, 1%. 
2. One who owes or is in debt. 
They are not, sir, worst ower that do pay 
Debts when they gn Tann Underwood x 
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Burrowing Owl (Sfeotyto cuntcnlaria) 


ish-brown, profusely spotted with 
smooth, without plumicorns + the 
with the ear-parts small and 


clinches long, gray! 
siita; with the head 
sk incomplete; and 


Nest of Burrowi 
stel Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cuntcnlaria). 
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owler2t (ou'lėr),n. [A dial. v 
W PERONO , [A dial. var. of alder1 


g adam sP rehiaa, Pilgrimages Pe 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 198 
st igeon: 50 called owlery (ou'lċr-i), n.; pl. owleries (-iz) K rll 
, the 40 vy. Thehead isround, + -ery1.] 1. An abode or haunt of owls. [yi 
per riety o phys ognomy- <oycral strains Of Dict.—2. An owlish or owl-li “a Imp. 
4 A W pllike Dort- There A Chinese Mlrunin habit sh or owl-like character or 
P iE Oy very fi African, aN” ©” 5 SA § 
y Enghs The Afri- Man is by birth somewhat of an owL Perhaps, too, of 


all the owleries that ever poss 
if we consider it, is that of your ai 
Millwrights. a 


owlet (owlet), n. 
-el.] 1. An owl; a howlet. 


ow 
owl-faced (oul’fast), a. 


Owlglasst, n. [Also Owleglass, Howleglass, Hol- 
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own 


suring nearly afoot fi 
ing nearly ot fron 
of Brazil, and is so allen 


semblance of the hind wi 

; ind wings to the head of an owl, 
OW part Oy (oul parot), me The kakapo Stri- 
gap broptilus: so called from its owlish as- 


offense 
an ool, to tipof wings. Itisa nativ 
ped heh llows your olera advan rom Tee color asd Ce tie re 
4 na , that’s t ure way to mortify Fr ice, ; 
For Monsieur our nation will always be qulli 
While you take such care to supply him with we ll 
ollen. 


Tom Brown, Works, I. 134. (Davies 
e j 


+] An 


[Prov. Eng.] 
He advises that you plant willows or oulers, 


Sa the most owlish 
$ ctually ing Motive- 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ees 


[Also howlet, q. v.; < owl + 


As faulcon fares to bussarde’s flig 
As egles eyes to owlatts sighte. ae 
Puttenkam, Partheniades, xvi. 

2. A young owl; a little owl.—3. Same as ow- 
let-moth. Se 
wlet-moth (ou’let-méth), n. One of various 
noctuid moths, so called from their nocturnal 
habits and 
soft fluffy ap- 
pearance. The 


Owl-parrat (Strigops habroptilns) 


pect and nocturnal predatory habits. It is a 
native of New Zealand. Also called night-par- 
rot. See kakapo. 

Owlspieglet, n. Same as Oirlglass. 


Thou should’st have given her a madge-owl, and then 
Thon'dst made a present o' thyself, Owlspieyle, 


spiderwort ow- 

let-moth, Prode- B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1, 
nia flarimedia, owl-swallow (oul’swol’6),. A goatsucker or 
is a well-know n night-jar of the fami ly Podargida. 


whose 


“feeds on owl-train (oul’tran), n. A railroad-train mn- 


different ning during the night. [U. 5.] 
its and re- owly (ouli), a. [< owl + -y1.] Seeing no bet- 
sembles a cut- ter than an owl by day; purblind; blear-eyed. 


Spiderwort Owlet-moth (Prodenia 


1 in habits. 
Alavimnedia) 


iso cut un- 
r Prodenia. 

l-eyed (oul’id), a, Having eyes like an ow 
seeing best in the night. 


worl 


As seemes to Reason’s sin-bleard Owlie sight. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Imposture. 
Vs; owly-eyedt (ou’li-id), a. Same as ovl-eyed. 
Their wicked minds, blind to the light of vertue, and 
owly eyed in the night of wickednesse. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
own! (én), a. [= Se. ain, awen; < ME, own, 
owen, awen, aghen, azen, on, owe, £ AS. dgen = 
OS. egan = OF ries. eigen, égen, cin, ain = MD. 
eghen, eeghen, D, eigen = MLG. egen, LG. egen 
= OHG. cigan, MHG. G. cigen = Icel. ciginn 
= Sw. Dan. egen = Goth. *aigans, own (cf. aigin, 
n., property), lit. ‘possessed,’ orig. pp- of dgan, 
ete., owe: see owel.) 1. Properly or exelu- 
sively belonging to one’s self or itself; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the subject, person or 
thing; peculiar; proper; exclusive: particular; 
individual; private: used after a possessive, 
emphasizing the possession: as, to buy a thing 
with one’s own money; to see a thing with one’s 
own eyes; he was beaten at his own game; mind 
your own business. 


God wrougt it and wrot hit 
‘And toke it Moyses ypon th 


Having a face like an 
owl’s. 


liglass, ete.: also Oulspiegle; < MD. Uylespigel, 
Uylespieghel (G. Tyl Eulenspiegel), Owlglass, 
<uyle, wl, D. uil, G. eule, owl, + spiegel, < L. 
speculum, looking-glass: see speculum.] The 
name of the hero of a popular German tale 
translated into English at the end of the six- 
teenth century. He is represented as practis- 
ing all manner of pranks and having all sorts 
of comical adventures. 
Ride on my best invention like an asse, 
To the amazement of each Owliglasse ; 
Till then fare well (if thou canst get good fare); 
Content’s a feast, although the feast be bare, — 
Taylor, Workes (1630). (Narez.) 
1. Or what do you think 


Of Owl glass instead of him? 
2. No, him 


with his on fynger, 
e mount alle men to lere, 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 163. 


He sett them by hys aume syde, 
Vp at the hyge dese. | 
The Horn of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 25). 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man, 


I have no mind to. 

1. O, but Ulen-spiegle 

Were such a name. a 

B. Jonson, Masque of Fortune, vi. 190. 

owl-gnat (oul'nat), n. A noctuiform gnat of the 
family Psychodidæ. 


owl-head (oul’hed), n. The black-bellied plo- 


ver, Squatarola helvetica. Trumbull. [New Jer- Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 78. 
sey.] Portius, petals thy Brothers fend zee m 
eae : y. y li t own, when Rome dem: 
owlingt (ouling), n. [Verbaln. of owlt, v.] The Thy life is not thy own, ne Aen 


ol or sheep out of the 
hed by fine or banish- 


thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 68. 


Beneath her father’s roof, alone 
She seemed to live; ker thoughts her own ; 
Herself her own delight. Wordsworth, Ruth, 


Our own sun belongs to the class of yellow stars, prob- 


offense of carrying Wo 
country, formerly punis 
ment. 

owlish (ow’lish), a. [< owl + 
like; resembling an owl or 


And Jove’s own 


-ishl.] 1. Owl- 
some one of its 


features: t maturity. Tait, Light, $ 328. 
Whose rotin ee ae darted with the brighten Si pai E RA elliptically. the aoa which 3 
this light. a eer Be itis to be rea = qualita Ee Cre ce to al y 
7 f gi pure ' a 5 wn cause); 
Poan] AA dull; fat-witted. BS en do sine likes with bis own (that is, his own J 
SH ‘ish. ture or property, possessions, goods, ete. 3 
owlishness ou’lish-nes), 2. The na š i a Eis 
character A an owl; stupidity, as that of an é Acre ie own {possessions}, an His coe (people z 
owl when dazed by the ligit, is tudy is to render every man his own, and to con- Z5 
li ( uʻlizm), 2. K owl + -ism.] An owlish tee ‘sell within the limits of a gentleman. 
E eri disposition or habit. tain myse peau. and Fl, Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 
A i incredible ex- uld not enjoy their own in quiet. 
i Tean lawyer I meine Herein aes only re- ‘These poor cantoners ou ret A a a 
maining: ee Carlyle, Past am Present Po The cup, the cup itself, from UA Ct Lord 
owl-light (oul’lit), n. Glimmering ot imperfect Drank at the last sad supper with his ain, o a), 
light; twilight. [The superlative is sometimes used. 
ike his visits; commonly My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
Hag) nol ie ra light; both the time and manner My own heart's heart, and ae own, fren RE. 
Ts suspicious ; I do not keit. faid of the Inn, i. 2 ennyson, Ma miii 
Fletcher (and another) a Sea night-ape. 2. Actual: used without a possessive, ae 
£ J x S . y 
owl-monkey (oul DE ‘A moth, Thysania instead before the possessor: as, own brother 
owl-moth (oul’moth), n- Tinon mer #9 some one. 
agrippina, Itis probably the largest moth Known, 
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own 


My lady Claytone, who, never having had any child of 
her own, grew to make so much of me as if she had been 
an own mother to me. 

Autobiography of Lady Warwick, p. 2. (Nares.) 

“Own brother, sir,” observes Durdles, . . . “to Peter 
the Wild Boy!” Dickens, Rdwin Drood, v. 


Of one’s own motion, of spontaneous impulse; at one's 
own suggestion ; of one’s own accord; spontaneously.— 
The owni, its own. 


The bodie whereof was afllicted on the East by the Per- 
sims, on the West by the Gothes and other Barbarians, 
and fretted within the owne bowels by intestine rebellions. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 246. 
To be one’s own man. (at) To be in one’s right senses or 
normal state of mind. 


Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost, Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 213. 


Which so cut his heart, to see a woman his confusion, 
that hee was never is owne man afterward. 3 
Dekker, Strange Horse Race (1618). (Nares.) 


(2) To be free to control one’s own time.—To hold one’s 
own. See def. 1, and hold}. 
own! (6n), v. % [< ME. ownen, ohnien, ognien, 
ahnien, agnien, < AS. dgnian, dhnian, have as 
one’s Own, own, possess, claim as one’s own, 
appropriate to oneself, = OHG. eiginen, MHG. 
eigenen, eiqnen, G. eignen = Icel, cigna = Sw. 
egna = Dan. egne, be proper. be becoming, be- 
seem; from the adj.: see orn, a.] To have or 
hold as one’s own; possess; hold or possess 
rightfully or legally; have and enjoy the right 
of proporiyin; inageneralsense, to have: as, to 
own a large estate, or a part interest in a ship. 
Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy. 
Shak., Cor., i. 8. 3. 
But none of them owns the landscape. 


owel); < ME. unnen, < AS. unnan = OS. unnan, 
giunnan = OHG. unnan, giunnan, MHG. gunnen, 
günnen, give, G. gönnen = Icel. unna = Sw. un- 
na = Dan. unde, grant; a preterit-present verb, 
the present, orig. pret., being AS. an, on(=OS. 
an = MHG. an, on, ete.), pl. unnon, weak pret. 
athe, etc.) I. trans. 1}. To grant; give. 

God hunne [read unne} him ethemodes [well-disposed] ben, 


And sende me min childre agen. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2249. 
He on the [thee] muchele more. 
Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 241. 
2. Toadmit; concede; acknowledge: as, to own 
a fault; to own the force of a statement. 
“Ich en wel,” cwath the nigte gale, 
“Ah [but], wranne, nawt for thire tale.” 
Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1739. 
Her, "Tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 
Leon, You will not own it. 
Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 60. 
But, for singing, among other things, we got Mrs. Cole- 
man to sing part of the Opera, though she would not own 
she did get any of it without book in order to the stage. 
Pepys, Diary, II. 319. 
He owns himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts 
of what may follow death. Goldsmith, Metaphors. 
I own the soft impeachment. Sheridan, Rivals, v. 3. 
Let each side own its fault and make amends! 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 87. 
In the long sigh that sets our spirit free, 
We own the love that calls us back to Thee! 
0. W. Holmes, Dedication of the Pittsfield Cemetery. 


8. To recognize; acknowledge: as, to own one 


as a son. as being the only one still having in familiar gent, ROIA 
> (How ahill { own thee? shall this tongue of mine use the old plural in -en (AS. -an), the plurals 1. Aeon +e type 
Ber call thee daughter more? eyne, hosen, and peasen, though of AS. origin, mental plan ’ Oxa- 
Beau. and Fl, Philaster, v. 5. being obs. or archaic, and children, brethren, of the tribe rder 
See ture ownes no such order, no such functionin kine, and shoon, in which the plural in -en (-n, lidew of the me is 
the Church. a va, Milton, Bikonoklastes, xxiv. -ne) appears first in ME., being all (except chil- ronan eed by the 
avi Hikana Kiss’ ate STE pipes pleas dren) archaic, or at least (as brethren) confined Sea erlech stamens, 
Heme mor particular] fe ai ph Dine ate BoLanon to a limited and non-vernacular use.] 1. The five distinct styles taal 
own up, to confess fully and unreservedly: mak adult male of the domestic Bos taurus, known fye-lobed  loculi@ 
clean breast” of a matter: usually implying confession pog se there are 8 of 
sult of pressure or when brought to bay. [Colloq.] valves. cies, mostly 0 
Admit, Confess, cte. See aaknoioledge. de South, Attica and sona 
confess: with to: as, to own America, ‘ith, Tere 
two widely trop- 
s hroughout the tiir 
to the possession of the pana ga m and three or T 
as ound2. ee i 

- [< ME. ownere, ogenere (= 

nere, 0; = 

)3 $ 1+ -erl,] One 


roprietor ; ics who 
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own-form (6n’férm), a. In bot., belonging toa 


5 : P > 5 0: i z a 
Emerson, Nature, p. 11. OWnness (On’nes),x. [< own], a, + -ness.] The them in their age who liked nia e~ who wil 
=Syn. Hold, Occupy, etc. Sce possess, quality of being peculiar to one’s self. , Lyly, Euphues and pyt gi 
own? (õn), v. [In the present form due tocon- Napoleon, . . . with his ownness of impulse and in- OX-acid (oks’asid), n. Same a nelad v f 
fusion with own, v. (being formerly also some- sight, with MEY ELEY, pudiaiceng?h, ina word, with his oxalamide (ok-sal’a-mid or andy a 
times owe (see owe), by further confusion with griginality (if we will understand that), reaches down into + amide) 2 pne [Cray f 


own-root (6n’rét), a. 
own root, without grafting or budding: applied 
to many plants, as roses. 

Owset?, n. 

owsel 
slough; a quagmire. 


science, nor the sense and seeing of any religion, ever 
drewe these into that damnable and untwineable traine 
and ovsell of perdition. 


owsen (ou’sn), n. pl. 


[Scotch and North. Eng.] 


Twenty white owsen, my gude lord, 
If you'll grant Hughie the Graeme to me. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child’s Ballads, VI. 56). 
An’ owsen frae the furrow’d field 
Return sae dowf an’ weary, 0. 
Burns, My Ain Kind Dearie, 


; : i hic, $0 
others to Skt. y ulsh, increase, wax, = E. wasi, oralis, < Gr. oes) 
q. v. The noun oz, plural oxen, is notable o£bc, sharp, PU 


4.214 


e., theft] is the zenne . , 
h ogeneres, uor hi beh 


Zuych [such—?, 


+ of hr 
religion thet b, of ham of 


i s oteth to libhe 2" the natu. 
wyith;-onte ogninge. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E š.), p. se cow, aa l 
‘That love is merchandized whose rict Sense, g 


The owner's tongue doth publish every family ar 
DO 


ior 
ne Wor 
aurus, the c 

o 
of domesti ani 
animal food 
that is ot 
ones 


only an equitable estate. 
ownerless (0’nér-les), a. 
Having no owner: as, ownerless dogs. 
parca ie, 3 
ownership (onér-ship), n. [< owner 
The state of being an owner; the right by 
which a thing belongs specifically to some 
person or body; proprietorship; possession as 


[< owner + -less.] 


+ -sh ip.] 


an owner or proprietor. See owner. EN 
The party entitled may make a formal, but peaceable ted Oran 


entry thereon, declaring that thereby he takes possession : 
which notorious act of ownership is equivalent to a feodal 
investiture by the lord. Blackstone, Com., III. x, 

No absolute ownership of land is recognized by our law- 
books except in the crown. F. Pollock, Land Làws, p. 12. 


Bonitarian ownership. Sce bonitarian. 


plant having stamens of a length correspond- 
ing with the style of the plant to be fertilized: 
a term applied by Darwin to pollen used 
in cross-fertilizing dimorphic and trimorphic 
flowers. 

I have invariably employed pollen from a distinct plant 
of the same form for the illegitimate unions of all the 
species: and therefore it may be observed that I have used 
the term own-form pollen in speaking of such unions. 

Darwin, Different Forms oi Flowers, p. 24. 


a 


Ina re 
Bos taurus, 
or nearly so. 
most used a 
OX, the sang 
Hamilton Sinith,— 
have the black ox 
Sorrow or adversity į 
_When the bla 
cic, or the black 


Same as oxamid, 
t ne a e. 
193. OXalate (ok'sa-lāt), n. [< oxal-ic + atl) y 


chem., asa med by a combinati 
; : ) binatioy i 
acid with a base: as, potassium an ; 
oxalemia, oxalemia (ok-sa-lé’mi-j m (| 
< oval-ie + Gr. aiva, blood.) Excess ot au | 
acid or oxalates in the blood. ; 
oxalic (ok-sal ik), a. [< NL. oratie, (1, | 
oxalis, < Gr. d£adic, sorrel: see Oxalis.) Oe 
pertaining to sorre].—oxalic acid, (Coo, t 
acid of sorrel, first discovered in the jnice of the si 
Acetosella, It is widely distributed in the vegetable) 
dom in the form of potassium, sodium, and calcium s 
and is made artificially by heating sawdust with s rir 
ture of caustic potash and soda. It forms white cii 


the region of the perennial and primeval. 
Carlyle, Mise., IV. 


In kort., grown upon its 


An obsolete form of ooze. 
it, n. [Origin obscure; ef. owse, ooze.) A 


I am verily perswaded that neither the touch of con- 


J. Melton, Sixefold Politician. 
A dialectal form of oxen. 


o. Oxalidace 
(Lindley, 1 
d] 


the gera: 
ular flowers, l 
i y ra, 
jemas. It includes five genera, 
ener They are herbs or trees, U ally 
leaves and ten stamens. S: 
L. (L PE 


sisi 
wines 


acid, sour.] 


2 Skeleton of Ox (Bos taurus). 
Jr, frontal; ma, mandible; c, cervical vertebra: ; D, dorsal verte- 


L, lumba, 


l r vertebræ ; sc, scapula; Au, humerus; #/, ulna; ap 
i me, metacarpal; fe, pelvis; /¢, femur; Zib, tibia; ca, cat- 
Mm; met, metatarsus; cp, carpus; far, tarsus. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


several 

o bud, Severa 
p mar Mexico, with 
edible roots. 
conservatory. 


he See 


rritability- 


+ 


m < oxzal-ic + 
the presence of 
in the urine 1n con- 


. 8 
oe this geo, _ite2.] Same 
t of Coralie -ite?.J ° 

ile 


Conal-ic + uric.] 
"oong acid.—Oxaluric 
oxa the decomposition 
0 slightly yellow crystal- 


forms salts with the alkalis 


dds i taste A 
dr - ok'sg-lil); J aah 5 
a KS hypothetical radical of 0x- 


m [S oxam-ic + -atel.] 
ie acid. = 
[< ox(alic) + am(ine) 
aeid ammonium OXa- 
tion of water, 
acid 


mit); 
f oxam 


Ne ES ox(alic) + 
(C209(NH2)2); n- 
| by the distillation 
xalate, whence its name. 


A bubal 


ine 
Num. xxiii. 22 


Same as horse-balin. 
The black bryony. See 


nord), n, 1. An oxbiter or oOx- 
eker; a pird of the family Seah 
ide (which see).—2- A sa a oer 
ctor, P L. Sclater.— 8. The dunlin, Pelidu¢ 
ayhinaon Tringa variabilis, & kind of sandpiper. 
Vuttall, 1834; 4 Newton.— 4. The sanderling, 
Calidris arenaria. [Essex, Kent, England. J 
oxbiter (oks’bi‘ter), m. 1. An ox-bird or ox- 
uker, See Buphagide.— 2. The American 
towbird, Molothrus pecoris or M. ater 
oxbow (0ks’bd), n. [< ME. oxebowe ; {on + 
we] 1, A curved piece of wood the ends of 
shich are inserted into an ox-yoke and held by 
pins, In use it encircles the neck of the ani- 
mil, See yoke. 


obiri 


(onal, | 


al.) k ; 


if oui 


With ox-bowes and ox-yokes, and other things mo, 
Por ox-teeme and horse-teeme in plough for to go. 
Tusser, Husbandry, September. 


2, A bend or reach of a river resembling an 

mee in form: a use common in New Eng- 
d, 

Oxboyi (oks'boi), 7. 


‘orto, A boy who tends cattle; a 


ate or-boy as ill is as hee, 

r worser, m yore may be found. 
usser, Husbandry, A Comparison 
Obrake (oks’brā Sd tin 
Tha {cks"brak), Re A kind of frame in 

oheak sere placed for shoeing. 
n (oks’chék), n. See jowl, 2. 
ing eae use with a plate of o2-cheek. 

thts ce mollett, Ferdinand Count Fathom, xl. 
iia, fem apes pl. oxew (-6). [NL., < Gr. 
echaned i Sharp.) An acicular or nee- 
radiate type maono of the monaxon bi- 
forth rom ces both ends, produced by 
ite directions ator a the same rate in oppo- 
4 i a Same axis. An oxea 
nd equibiradiate. WEneyc. 


miath A 
thems 


apiti 
pi a 
oop 


i) 
wine 


1 


ends, as a 
neye. Brit, XXT. 416.— 2. 
= ud; acute. Sollas. 


Co E 
x + -er.] Same as ox- 


Tode] ac 
TO! 
88 the road over an oxer “lik 
h Cornh 722. 
rahill Mag., V. 722. 


Or Any planit of 

m. T 

rea Lcutin next Os 
ich see, under mari- 


19 oxeye. (b) The 
+ called specifically 
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Occhio bovine (It), a bird 
called an oxeye. Florio, 
Oxcies, Woodpeckers, and 


Oxon. 


the r 
M., a componnd of oxygen with another ele- 


in winter Flock , ent. The oxids s i 
kitoes, peg Muse neutral, The ala torian Date, Mion ter oar 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations Cala ee compounds of oxyzen PLENKA VES sd rete 
{in America, pan Tip them unite directly with water rea gett 
CG =O} y 
(c) The black-bellied sulphuric acid, AO ere vith water to form 
plover, Squatarola hel- oxygen with positive elements. Man EN 
vetica. (d)'The Aer See of which nentralize asides Lonnie walt, Me 
y A e oxid, Bat, which form 
ise dunlin, Pelidna Aenea oxidsor oxi telly Comat Sears ASUA ian 
americana. [U i S.J we he gmas and have only very feeble acid or basic proper- 
3. A cloudy speck or 8. Certain oxids cannot be classed wit 


weather-gall, often 
seen on the coast of 
Africa, which presages 
a storm.—4., pl. Small 
concave mirrors made, 
especially in Nurem- 
berg, of glass.— Creep- 
ing oxeye, Wedelia car- 


O; 


1. Branch with Heads of Ox- 


nosa. Also called West In- cye 

0 A = Dais; la 

dian marigold. [West In- Leucanthomus. 2 Tower 
dies.|—Oxeye bean. See partof the plant. 


beanl.— Oxeye daisy. Sce 6, a disk-flower. 


dais Seasi ichi rest í 

diei Folow oxeye, tne Co a ns Ce 
ox-eyed (oks’id), a. [< os + eye + -ed2; tr. Gr 

Bozie, ox-eyed: see bodpic, bodps.] "Having 

large full eyes, like those of an ox. K 


Homer useth that epithet of ox-eyed in describing 
because a round black eye is the EARE describing Img 


oxfairt (oks’far) 


i < ME. ozfayre; < ox 
faire.) A aE Cath. age ae 2 
ox-fence (oks’fens), n. A fence to keep oxen 

from straying; specifically, in for-hunting, a 
fence consisting of a wide ditch bordered by a 
strong hedge, beyond which is a railing. [Eng.] 
ox-fily (oks’fli), n. The estrus or bot-fly, Hypo- 
derma bovis, which infests cattle. é 
ox-foot (oks’fut), n. In farriery, 
of a horse when the horn cleaves just in the 
middle of the fore part of the hoof, from the 
coronet to the shoe. 
Oxford chrome, clay. See chrome, clay. 
Oxford corners (oks’ford kér’nérz). In print- 
ing, ruled border-lines that cross and project 
slightly at the corners, thus [Eng.] 
Oxford crown. See crown, 13. 
Oxfordian (oks’for-di-an), a. [< Oxford (see 
def.) + -ian.] An epithet applied to a division 
of the Jurassic as developed in England. It is 
the lower portion of the middle or Oxford subdivision of 
the s nd is divided into two groups or stages, the 
Oxford and the Kellaways rock. ‘Ihe Oxfordian is 
also well developed in France and Germany. 
Oxford marbles. Same as drundel marbles 
(which see, under marble). 
Oxford mixture, movement, ocher, 
ete. See mixture, ete. 
ox-gall (oks’gal), n. The bitter fluid secreted 
by the liver of the ox. When clarified by boiling 
with animal charcoal and filtering, it is used in water- 
color painting and in ivory-painting to make the colors 
spread more evenly ; mixed with gum arabic, it thickens 
and fixes the colors. A coating of it sets black-lead or 
crayon drawings. R 
oxgang (oks’gang), 2. [< ME. oxgang, onegang: 
{ox + gang.] Same as oxland. ; 
oxgate (oks’ gat), n. Same as organg. {Scoteh.] 
ox.goad (oks’god), n. A goad for driving oxen. 
se head (oks’hed), n. [ ox + head. Cf. hogs- 


school, 


head.) 1. The head of an ox. Shak., K. John, 
ji. 1. loep A stupid fellow; & blockhead; 
a dolt. 


Dost make a mummer of me, ox-head? Marston. 
oxheal (oks’hél), n. Same as setterwort. 
ert ( oks’hiirt), n. A large variety of cherry: 

so called from its shape. 3 
ox-hide (oks’hid), n. 1. The skin of an 0X.— 
2. Ahide of land. See hides. ý 
oxhoof (oks’héf), n. The name giv 
leaves of species of Bauhinia used 
as mucilaginous remedies. Lindley, 
dom, p. 550. 
ox-horn (oks 


en to the 
in Brazil 


horn), n. and a. 


groups, having both acid and basic properties, 


oxidability (ok’si-da-bil’i-ti), a. 


xe Oxidate (ok’si-dat), r 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 471. oxidation (ok-si-da’shon), n. 


oxidational (ok-si-da’shon-al), a. 


the hind foot OXidator (ok’si-da-tor), n. 


oxide, 7. 
oxidizable (ok’si-di-za-bl), a. 


oxidization (ok’si-di-za’shon), n. 


Veg. King- 
[= MHG. ohsen- 


y of these 


p at a L [< oxidahle 
+ -ity (see -bility).] Capability of being con- 


verted into an oxid, 
cea (ok’si-da-bl), a. 
apable of being converted into an oxid. 


[< axid(ate) + -able.| 
Whewell. 
pa (ok’si-lant), n. [< orid + -ant.) An 
oxidizing agent; a substance which yields up 
oxygen readily to other bodies, 

(ok! r.; pret. and pp. oxidated, 
ppr. oxidating. [< orid i -ate2.] a Trana: To 
convert into an oxid, as metals, ete., by combi- 


nation with oxygen. Also oxygenate. 


: ae intrans. To become oxidized; become an 
oxid. 


Tron oxidates rapidly when i al i 
feel. ey when introduced in a state of ig- 


Graham, Elem, of Chemistry, I. 300. 
| n (ok [= F. oxydation 
= Sp. oxidacion = Pg. oxydagdo =It. ossidazione; 
as oxidate + -ion.] 1. The act or process of 
oxidizing, or causing a substance to combine 
with oxygen.—2. The act or process of taking 
up or combining with oxygen. Also oxidization, 
oxygenation. 

[< oxidation 
+ -al.] Pertaining to oxidation. 
( A contrivance for 
throwing a stream of oxygen into the flame of 
alamp. Also oxygenator. 

i See orid. 

{< oxidize + 


-able.| Capable of being oxidized 


[< oxidize + 
-ation.] Same as oxidation. 
oxidize (ok'si-dīz),v.; pret. and pp. oxidized, ppr. 
oxidizing. (< oxid + -ize.] I. trans. To cause 
to combine with oxygen; effect oxidation of. 
TI. intrans. To take up oxygen; combine 
with oxygen.— Oxidized minium. See minium. 
Oxidized silver, in silrersmiths' work, the dark and shadow 
effects produced on silver by a sulphid, usually in combi- 
nation with some other substance. The dark so-called 
“oxid” is generally a pure sulphid.— Oxidizing flame. 
See flame, 1. = 
oxidizement (ok’si-diz-ment). n. [< oxidize + 
-ment.| Oxidation. f e 
oxidizer (ok’si-di-zér), n. That which oxidizes. 
oxidulatedt (ok-sid’a-la-ted), a. [< orid + -ule 
+ -atel + -ed2.] In chem., applied to a com- 
pound containing oxygen. 
oxisalt (ok’si-salt), n. See orysalt. 
ox-land (oks‘land), n. In early English tenures, 
as much land as could be tilled with the use of 
an ox; an oxgang or oxgate. It was a descriptive 
term by which land was a nted, and carried the 
d as a part thereof. It varied in area 
ry and the 
be regarded 


was the normal plough, and 


r] ight-ox plough 
Tiat the se DEE tional plough ‘tof double 


yi n exce 

noh as yon e o fMeientiy shown by ihe Set eight oz- 
Calin SFr Taylor, n fheneut, No, 3082, p. O71. 
in (ok’slip), n. [Prop. *orslip, formerly oxe- 
oe in Pi oxelips; < ME. “oxeslyppe, < AS. 
oxanslyppe, oxan slyppe, oxlip, < onan, gen. of 
oxa, OX, + slyppe, the sloppy droppings of a cow, 
etc.: see cows ip, of similar formation. ] K The 
variety elatior of the common primrose, Primula 
veris, in which the limb of the corolla is broader 
and flatter and the flowers are raised on a com- 
mon peduncle. By many it is considered a 


distinct species. 


j ; + horn.) a pank where the wild thyme blows, 

horn, Œ. ochsenhorn, ete.; aS 0x lida T imow ab: ere the wild thyme Movs 
n. 1. The hom g an E arc: i Ture eatips and the nodding violet grows., 5 
Buceras, the olivebark or a : Shak. : 250, 
ae Tts wood is valued as safe from insects, an (oks’man), M3 pl. ozmen ( men). Am: 


and its bark i 
oxhorn.} : 
TI. a. Resembling the 
Conkle; a bivalve, Zsocardia 
oxid, oxide (ok’sid, ok'sià ord), D 
y H de, oxyds =. 
a lena PPOR aa Ti, ossido (after E.); LG 


‘ +, this case to 05-) 
(stem 6&t-, reduced in this ee -idl, wide). 


keen, pungent, SoU 


s used in tanning: 


cor, better known aS 


[Properly iho drives or tends a yoke of oxen. (Eng.] 


Oxe 
horn of an 0X-— Ox-horn pown farms. Imet 


n are still used 


, Oxon. 
Middl 
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mammals of the Eocene of North America, be- 
longing to the suborder Creodonta, and typified 
by the genus Oxyand, They had the back upper mo. 
lar transverse, the preceding ones sectorial, and all the 
lower ones sectorial 

[NL., < Gr. 


Oxon. 


for its university, or of Oxoniensis, belonging 
to Oxford: sometimes placed after an academic 
degree conferred by that seat of learning: as, 
D. C. L. Oron. 

Oxonian (ok-s6’ni-an), a. and n. [< NL, ML. 
Oxonia, a Latinized form of AS. Oxnaford, Ox- 
onaford (ME. Oxenford, Oxenforth, E. Oxford), 
lit. ‘oxen’s-ford,’< exena, gen. pl. of axa, ox, + 
ford, ford: see ford.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 


xford,— cs Se ation, YAY z2 et iip 
tord Oxonian button-over. See the quotation òčiç, sharp, + E. anthracene. ] 


‘ Same as anthra- 
T've been selling Oxonian button-overs(“Oxonian” shoes, QUINONE, z9 | 
which cover the TA and are closed by being buttoned oxyaphia (ok-si-a’f n. [NL., < Gr. òčiç, 
instead of being stringed through four or five holes) at 3s. sharp, + gf, touch, < arremw, grasp, touch. ] AD 
Gd. and 4s., but they was really good, and soled and heeled. normally acute sense of touch 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 49. bere Aa? SETAN S > 
` Š 5 oq, oxyaster (ok-si-as’tér), n. [NL., < Gr. égic, 
II. n. 1. A native oran inhabitant of Oxford: “sharp, + dorjp, a star.) A regular polyact 
a member or a graduate of the University of sponge-spicule, whose long acute rays radiate 
Oxtord.—2, An Oxonian button-over. [Eng.] from one point. % 
Not long since I had a pair of very good Oxonians that oxybaphon ok-sib’a-fon), n.; pl. oxy 
had been new welted, att the very first day I had them wan) P K aA otoBapov (see ees } bebe. ubapha 
on sale —it was a dull drizzly day —a lad tried to prig +R (oo tae wert dip (> Bash ? i SYS, Sharp, 
them. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 48. Barre, immerse, Mp (7 pag), a c ipping).] In 
AAT An Afri bird qr. antiq., a large, deep, wide-mouthed wine- 
oxpecker (oks’pek’ér), n. An African bird of vase, tapering interiorly to a point at the base 
the genus Buphaga, or family Buphagide: so 
called from its habit of alighting on cattle to 
peck for food. See cut under Buphaga. 
ox-pitht (oks’pith), n. Marrow. Marston. 
ox-ray (oks’ra), n. A batoid fish, the horned 
ray, Cephaloptera or Dicerobatis giorna. [Eng.] 
ox-reim (oks’rim), n. [Appar. adapted from 
aS. African D. *osriem, < os, ox, + riem (= G. 
riemen), a strap, thong.] A narrow strip of 
prepared ox-hide, used in Cape Colony for 
orse-halters, and, when twisted, for ropes, 
traces, ete. 3 d 3 
ox-shoe (oks’shd), n. A flat piece of iron, with 
or without calks, shaped to one part of the hoof 
of an ox and pierced with holes near the outer 
edge to receive the wrought-iron flat-headed 
¢linch-nails used to fasten it. 
ox-skint (oks’skin), n. [Also dial. oskin; < ox 
+ skin, equiv. to hide, taken as equiv. to hide3.] 
A hide vf land. Haliwell. 
Fabian, a chronographer, writing of the Conquerour, sets 
{ downe in the history thereof another kinde of measure, 
very necessary for all men to understand: foure akers 
(saith he) make a yard of land, five yards of land contain 
a hide, and 8 hides make a knights fee, which by his con- 
jecture is so much as one plough can well till in a yeare; 


= in Yorkeshire and other countries they call a hide an oxe- 
E skinne. Hopton, Baculum Geodæticum (1614). 


oxyæsthesia (ok’si-es-thé’si-ii), n. 
očite, sharp, + aicbyorc, percept ion by the senses: 
see œsthesia.] Abnormally acute sensibility ; 
hyperæsthesia. Also written oxyesthesia, vil 

oxyanthracene (ok-si-an’thra-sén), n. [< Gr. 


Greek Oxybaphon, with combat between Cadmus and the 
Theban dragon. 


The additional discovery of two pieces of ms rude—... 


; ox-sole (oks’sol), n. The whiff, afish. [Irish.] ene among the penes in we PAU baphon DIONS that io 
a ks? j 5 è inhumation of the first and the cremation of the secon 
ox-stall (oks’stal), n. [£ ME. oxestalle ; < ox + must be accepted as contemporary events. 


stalll,] A stall or stand for oxen. Atheneum, No. 3231, p. 424. 


ox-team (oks’tém), n. A team of oxen. 
And Goad-man Sangar, whose industrious hand 
With Oz-teem tills his tributary land. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
oxter (oks’tér), x. [Formerly also ockster; < 
ME. “oxte (7), < AS. dhsta, dcusta, the armpit; 
ef. orn = OHG. uohsana, armpit; cf. L. axis, 
axis, dim. “azla, ala, armpit, wing, etc.: see axis, 
axle, etc.) The armpit; also, the embrace of 
the arms. 
Wi’ a Bible under their oater and a speerit o' prayer in 
their heart. R. L. Stevenson, Thrawn Janet. 
oxter (oks’tér), v. t. [< oster, n.] To support un- 
: der the arm; embrace with the arms. [Seoteh.] 
The priest he was oxter’d, the clerk he was carried, 


And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 
Burns, Meg o’ the Mill. 


Oxybaphus(ok-sib’a-fus),”. [NL. (Vahl, 1806), 

so called in allusion to the enlarged involucre; 
< Gr. 6bBadgov, a vase: see oxybaphon.] A ge- 
nus of apetalous plants of the order Nycta- 
gine, the tribe Mirabiliee, and the subtribe 
Boerhaaview, having a short perianth and in- 
volucre with connate bracts. There are about 23 
species, chiefly of western North and South America, a 
few, as O. albidus, eastward in the United States. They 
are erector prostratebranching herbs, with opposite leaves, 
and small white, pink, or scarlet flowers. A gardeners 
name for plants of the genus is umbrellawort. 

Oxybelus (ok-sib’e-lus), x. [NL. (Latreille, 
1796), < Gr. ofic, sharp, + /éAoc, an arrow.] A 
genus of wasps of the family Crabronidw. The 
submarginal is confluent with the first discoidal cell, or 
separated from it by a faint nervure only ; the postscutel- 
Jum is alate with a membranous appendage on each side; 
and the metathorax has a curved spine near the base. 
There are about 30 European and 12 American species of 
these wasps, of active habits, small size, dark color, with 
usually white spots on the abdomen, and they prey in the 


main upon dipterous insects. ; 
[NL., < Gr. o&%¢, 


look on.] Ab- 


oxycalcium (ok-si-kal’si-um), a. [< oay (gen) 
+ calcium.) Noting the combined action of 
calcium and oxygen.—Oxycalcium light. Same as 
calcium light Wee see, saa ee K Gr. l 
y: ; oxycarpous (ok-si-kir pus), 4. "e OSU, 
ppa an irreg. var, of *ousy n kapróç, fruit.) iin bot., bearing or char- 
t; spongy: applied to land. acterized by sharp-pointed fruit. es 
z K Gr. oxycephaly (ok-si-sef’a-li), n. [< Gr. ogie, 
t 


sharp, + xeġaàń, head.] The character of a skull 
- having a high vertical index; hypsicephaly. 
oxychlorid, oxychloride (ok-si-klo’rid, -rid or 
id), n. [< oxy(gen) + chlorid.) A compound 
of a metallic chlorid with oxygen: as, oaychlo- 
rids of iron, tin, ete. we 
oxy-coal-gas (ok’si-kdl’gas), a. Of, pertaining 
‘to, or consisting of a mixture or combination 
of oxygen and coal-gas. 
_By means of the oxy-coal-gas flame we can determine 
eeren ar any vapor given off. 


ith many sharp i 


oe f rns or prickles. 
a (0 si-as-id) 3 (gen 


en) + acid.) 


ockyer, Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 582. 


0.1 1 Public Domain. Gu ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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zy enate exemplifie Oxystomata 
ox ja gridato. oxygenation hand polnited, the sree Czilebtas, with the ox 
, eopercle with two or three Pycnos (ok-si-pik’nos 
xy -g J n. K Gr, éFbrunvoe 
oy 


he xvxvov, 


aie, sharp, + 


; foxygenating, Oxylebius (ok-si-lē'bi-us), n. (NI, < Gm osi 1% a small i 
or dehy with oxygen. sharp, + 2éuos for pian a kind of haha A D aN Gr and a ara pont, o ea is 
only genus of Osylehiinw, containing 1.) The which the : met ieval music, a tetrachord in 
5) aining one spe- e short step or semitone lay at the 


upper end: al 

s, tetrachords, pete 
PS. { roy 
oxymeli, < Gr. oxyrhine (ok’si-rin), a. 


bEi¢ i 
St, oryrhine frog, Rana arvalis 


ing ration: „genate + cies, O. pictus, a 
Pe gation gyn. [SOTII c s, O. pictus, a handsome fish ait 
orid n 5-tor), of small $ composed of such 


apie Cing t0. IR zab), a. 
gartt (oksidi of being 


elet ijen) t PE oxygen 


2", 
Meo 9 (0K oe nizing I eE Ebuupov, fish x 
gp yg olled oxygenise. A ; es: Cems abaini po, a fish; the mizäeh., 
Also SP? t), n. [<ory- point, lòbe, sha tek out has a Oxyrh fering id 
SOs on-iz-ment)s É point, ¢si¢, sharp, quick, clever, + for yrhyncha (ok-si-ring’kit), n. y 
ok’si-Je ‘Also spelled osy- ish.] In rhet., a figure consisting in anes pl: see Onr hyne] PA RE 


Oxidation. a word an epi A ri 

; ae an epithet or qualificati Yurous decapod ert ans i 
: That which oxi- contradictory; in g = Beation apparently a triangnla Bi inlestiesey acca KROEN 
zor); Me igo spelled y; in general, close connection of gular cephalothorax with projecting ros- 
an oxid. Also spe two words seemingly opposed to each othe 
a 3 ac er 


[< oxygen + -0us.] expression made epigrammatic or pointed 1 
n oxygen; con- seeming self-contradictory. : Siy 


ao India is of an ozy- etn Same as chlorid: formerly so called 

£ aracter: on the erroneous assumption th iatic aci 

qausire 000 Of onnceous character. | 213, wag ption that muriatic acid 

mana city, Village Communities, p. #8 was an oxygen acid, and that chlorin differed 
NL., < Gr, ogie, from it in containing more oxygen. 


mhe ese 
A „a rather 


merc ayn. L . pk ng mor 
geusi@ Ce a) fe of taste, < yeveodar, oxymunatie (ok-si-mi-ri-at/ik), a. [< oxymu- 
np, cles se] Morbid acuteness of the ra g vic.) Being a compound of oxygen and 
stor 802 (es : muriatic acid: formerly applied to chlorin. See 
anse of ee si-glos’ us), 7. [NL., < Gr. oF, oxymuriate, 
j (Os 1. In herpet., a re- 


isternal batrachians 


barp ; of firm 
f. onus 0. pit Ske fel ae E hae = s A 
parable gi ide taining Asiatic frogs sharp), t-ic.] Rendering acid.— 
arsa ly Ranide, Contarini k a L BES \d.— Oxyntic cells, 
af the tal y angulate behind, whence the Ta epee ital cel on tie Set gland, which have 
ose apy ` srous ahd >d to secr hydrochloric acid.— ; 3 
mee in ontom., a genus of eoleopterous glands, the cardiac glands of the ODA eae and the male genital pores on the last pair of 


soft ily 
iE sof the fami a s o 1843,— ; 7 
cyaneus, of Brazil. Chaudoir, 1545. G The glands which possess these acid-forming cells have known as spider-craba, Also called Maividea. 


Gu subey oe x 
villi, samo aS Mniotilta. Goa of late been termed (Langley) oxyntic glands (oguveev, t i -si-ring’ ki-dé ) y 
mymathus (ok-sig’nd-thus), a. [< Gr. òic, render acid). Encye. Brit., XVIL 674, Orina noe E eee 
slap, + yraboc, jaw] end. atin: va ox-yoke (oks’yok), n. Ayokefor oxen. See yoke. clamatorial passerine birds, named from The 
ws smooth or one ae y striated: noting th Oxyopes (ok-si-o péz),n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), genus Oxyrhynchus. They are usually included 
Linacide, Vitrintd ae Cc. ae Gr < ür. oic, sharp, + ap, eye.] A genus of spi- in Tyrannide, differing only in the conic-acute 
oxyeod, COO e “BO: ote ee ders, typical of the family Oxyopide, having the instead of hooked bill. 
mh ea hep Peeing thee eyes placed in four rows. Six species inhabit oxyrhynchous (ok-si-ring’kus), a. [K Gr. o5¢p- 
ot ngecom., a triangle having three the Untied States, of which 0. viridans is an pvyxos, sharp-nosed (noting a kind of stur- 
: : Ai A i ore ETS AEE 
ogona (ok-sig’9-n8)), a. [< oxygon + -al.] oxyopia CEOE n. [NL., < Gr. òğvwria, Sabi sar Oe iE ee or 
palo accrue sharp-sightedness, ¢ 6f¢wxfc, sharp-sighted, < pointed beak; oxyrhine; maioid, as a crab. 
ties ee ni-al), a. [< osygon + -ial.] biç, sharp, + öy, eye.) Abnormal acuteness Oxyrhynchus (ok-si-ring’kus).. [NL., prop. 
reel eects) NL ~, of sight, arising from increased sensibility of “*Oxyrrhynchus: see oxyrhynchous.\ 1. (I. €.] 
sharp, + yipoc, en ug 1 (NL., < Gr. 65%, the retina. A celebrated Egyptian fish, Mormyrus ory- 
Mans ot hetero “alate e] a Oxyopide (ok-si-op’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Thorell, rhynchus; the mizdeh, formerly reverenced 
mily Atlantide Phe ate 1869), < Oxyopes + -ide.] A family of spiders throughout Egypt, and sacred to the goddess 
inl shells of O. Keraudreni of the superfamily Citigrade, closely allied to Hathor. It is represented both in sculptures 
URE? the Lycosida, haying the eyes in three or four and on coins, and was anciently embalmed. 


eor in abu 5 i l 
grina-ooze, ndanee in globi- rows, the four middle ones forming a trapezium See Mormyrus.—2. In ornith., a genus of Amer- 
ican tyrant-flyeatchers, having a long straight 


yhemoglobi Raf = which is narrower behind. This family comprises 7 
ys CON Oxyxyrus kerai- 3 genera, the species of which are found on plants and conic-acute Dill, and green plumage with or- 
fglobin,) Heme gen) SPU E STS": low shrubs, and are very swift runners. 3 ange crown. 0. frater is a Central American 

giobin united with oxygen in OXyopy (ok’si-6-pi), n. Same as oxyopid. species. Temminck, 1820.—3. A genus of rep- 


Mose tombin; p X O i 
wis aie gram of hemoglobin tak- oxyosphresia (ok’si-os-fré’si-ti), n. [NL., < Gr. tiles. Spir, 1824.—4. In entom.: (a) A genus 
(Catal g FANG eaters of oxygen. Tt has O&0¢, sharp, + dogpyots, a smelling, smell: see of coleopterous insects of the family Curculio- 
{ftom that Brenna neyo gar bands, quite dis- osphresiology.] Morbid acuteness of the sense nide, containing a few East Indian species. 
ah pi baned under free ac De of smell. Also oxyosphrasia. Schönherr, 1826. (b) A genus of dipterous in- 
inet chemical combination: ok woe ne tan oxy- oxypentact (ok-si-pen’takt), a. and n. [<Gr. sects of the family Cecidomyide, characterized 
Searing ee the HORNER ATS Teta parted with gbc, sharp, + 7év7e, five, + arric, ray.] I. a. bythe cylindric produced and attenuate neck. 
Prey, eat $ pees Tns is the fA sponges, having three axes and five pointed Rondani, 1840. È 5 ee rie 
- and Histochem, (trans.), p. 19. rays, whose ends form the corners of a single Oxyria (ok-sir ii), m- (NL. (Fail, 1765), so 
j (ksihek’sakt) square pyramid; oxyhexact with one ray rudi- called from the acid leaves; < Gr. of¢¢, sharp, 
tgm TESE. siv HET aua K Gr: E G? wanting acid.] A genus of plants of the apetalous or- 
e RA 1. a. a nt der Polygonacee and the tribe Rumicea, char- 


Ponges, A 
Ny W , having thr X i A = at. ge-s icule. 
S Whose ends p “ree axes and six pointed I. n. An Caro PERI, < Gr. 0&vd0- acterized by a fi 


form th ; <n fo! 
© corners of a dou oxyphonia (ok-si-fo'nt-#), 2. see an 
ble < oF tgwvoc, sharp-voiced, species lom py Of the whole world, and on the higher 


id, as x ; 
An ox? & Sponge-spicul via, sharpness of voice, reg 
. 2 f s thern regions 
2 master arnet sponge-spicul < otie, sharp, + gavn voce; Acuteness OF Mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. They bear long- 
“i hek-sas’ter) n “NI ¢ Shrillness of voice. honia E dey aa e e eaen a TEE y 
6 ht . yphonid. nis) i 
iexaster.] ? Same as ofyp ceme or eons are called mountain-sorrel, in allusion 


i-fil’ sziguazoc, leafless stem. ‘They 
oxyphylious (ok-si-fil’us), 4- [< Gr. ast A 
drõ-jen), a. having pointed leaves, < isic, sharp, pointed, ( hodin, eat ical ee 
2 pertaining ue Beet) + goizan, leaf.) Having acuminated leaves. ae Bets, paras Bb rose ie] 
m: ag or Combination of oxy- Thomas, Med. Dict. _ NL. (Mannerheim, A mixture of vinegar and oil of roses, e ; asa 
e se hydrogen Oxypoda (ok-sip’o-dii), n: [NL. TE A mixture of vinega, dt erysipelas. Dunglisom, 
Bs e JT ‘Sa hyj- oxysaccharum (ok-si-sak’a-rum), n. [NL.. < 

f the family Slap Gr. ofc, sharp, + oaxxapor, sugar.) A mixture 


In sponges, a ozyphony, (ok’si-f6-ni), n. 


ays aro pointed, 


r 


treet 1830), < Gr. stc, sharp, 


A genus of rove-beetles 0 
ch eee sa i t era, with over 200 z 1 
e ed on linide. It e of the largest gen h of vinegar and sugar. 
Seuss ty ghtlight. = gu species, aniei in all parts on the globe th AIMEE 6 walt (ok’si-silt), n. [Coxy(gen) + salt.) A 
aves, being iin galt of an oxyacid. See oxyacid. Also spelled 


iy ky Morm DUtmond joey Aydrogen light, E ; three h: 
th of mi light, — European, but only thre i d on fungi, in 
| kepil by he flame of oxyhy Oxyhydrogen ca. They vary much in habit, bene. ee dead leaves, 


De in w 
ation off nL Which the object is vegetable debris, in ants’ nests, ; 
[NL., < Gr. ate, OFT 


Ydrogen gas o 
lag compound bi napieceof or bark, ete. £ 
co ONCA owpipe. Th z-si-põ'gon), N+ ili 
Wn tpa lns, by what and the object Oxypogon (ok E ] a genus of Trocluitiae, 
con nich its image, highly Sharp, t 76707, Der Finds with a pointed erent 
ctators, nat it maybe visi containing humming-bit of Venezuela, and 0. 
NG), w. p and beard, as 0. tinder met-crests. J. Gould, 
“Subfamil pl. (NL, < guerini of Colombia; 3° 
y of Chiride, 1848. 
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oxystomatous 


oxystomatous (ok-si-stom’u-tus), a [< NL. 
oxystomatus, < Gr. ogi¢, sharp, + ordua, mouth.] 
Having the mouth or mouth-parts produeed, 
ointed, or sharp; specifically, of or pertaining 
o the Oxystomata. 
oxystome (ok’si-stém), a. and x. I. a. Same 
as oxystomatous. 

. n, Any member of the Orystomata. 2 
oxystrongylous (ok-si-stron’ji-lus), a. Consti- 
tuting or having the form of an oxystrongylus, 
as Benonee eee ouii) oo 
oxystrongylus (ok-si-stron‘ji-lus), 7.5 pl. oxy- 
SN C. NL., < Gr. ofi¢, sharp, + NL. 
strongylus, q. V.] In sponges, a supporting 
or megasclerous spicule like a strongylus, but 

sharp at each end. Sollas. à : 
oxysulphid, oxysulphide (ok-si-sul’fid, -fid or 
-fid), n. [< oxy(gen) + sulphid.] A sulphid in 
which one atom of sulphur is replaced by oxy- 
en: as, antimony oxysulphid, SboOSe. 
oxysulphuret (ok-si-sul’fu-ret), n. [< oxy (gen) 
+ sulphuret.) Same as oxysulphid. 
Oxyteline (ok-sit-e-li’/nd), n. pl. [NL., < Oxy- 
telus + -inw.) A subfamily of Staphylinide, typ- 
ified by the genus Oxytelus. It is a large group of 
some 15 genera, having the prothoracic stigmata invisible; 
antenne inserted under the lateral margin of the front; 
the labrum corneous, usually with membranous appen- 
dages; no ocelli; abdomen of seven distinct segments ; 
anterior cox conical and prominent; and tarsi of five or 


[NL. (Gravenhorst, 
typical of the 
and elytra 


Indian hemp .. . is credited, I believe justly, with 
oxytocic properties. R. Barnes, Dis. of Women, p. 170. 
TI. n. A medicine or drug that tends to ac- 
celerate parturition. 
In some individuals it [quinine] produces an erythema- 
tous eruption, and it is also known to act as an oxytocic. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 186. 
oxytone (ok’si-ton), a. and n. [< Gr. d&trovoc, 
having the acute accent on the final syllable, < 
biç, sharp, acute, + révoc, accent: see tone.) I. 
a. In gram., especially Gr. gram.: (a) Having 
or characterized by the acute accent on the last 
syllable. 

On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when in the con- 
nection of discourse its higher pitch changes to a lower, 
the lower pitch is represented in. . 
the Jatter part of the circumflex accent. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 111. 
(b) Causing a word to take the acute accent on 
the final syllable: as, an oxytone suffix. 


II, x. 


pret. and pp. osy- 
oxytone + -ize.] 


. the same wayasin oxytylote (ok-sit’i-lot), n. 


word which has the acute accent on Oxyur 
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Oxytrichide (ok-si-triki-dé), n. pl. [N1...< Oxy- 
tricha + -ide.] A large family of hypotrichous 
ciliate infusorians, containing Oxytricha and 
more than 20 other genera of free-swimming 
animaleules which are among the most highly 

peana of their order, or, indeed, of their 

class. The numerous species inhabit either fresh or salt 
water, and some of them are known as hackle-animaleutes, 
Also Oxytrichina. > 
oxytrichine (ok-sit’1i-kin), a. andn. I, a. Re- 
sembling or relating to an oxytricha; of or per- 
taining to the Oxytrichide. 
II. n. Any animaleule of the family Oxytri- 


oxytrope (ok’si-trop), n. A plant of the genus 
Oxytropis. 

Oxytropis (ok-sit’r6-pis), n. (NG: (A..P. de 
Candolle, 1802),< Gr. otc, sharp, + zpoze, keel, 
< zpéxew, turn: see trope.] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants of the tribe Galegew and the sub- 
tribe Astragalee, distinguished from Astraga- 
lus by the sharp appendage on the keel-petals. 
There are about 200 species, in cold or mountainous re- 
gions of Europe, Asia, and North America. They are herbs 


Flowering Plant of Loco-weed (Oxytropis Lamberti). a, the fmit 


or shrubs, sometimes set with stiff spines. They bear pin- 
nate leaves, and violet, purple, white, or yellowish flowers 
in racemes or spikes. 0. Lamberti of the Rocky Mountain 
region, one of the loco-weeds, is a handsome large-flow- 
ered example. Many species are suitable for the flower- 
garden, especially for rockwork and borders. Some Old 
World species, as 0. pilosa, have claims as pasture-herbs 
in barren soil. The name is sometimes Anglicized as ozy- 
trope. See erazy-weed and loco-weed. 
oxytylotate (ok-si-til’6-tat), a. [< oxytylote + 
-atel.] Sharp at one end and knobbed at the 
other, as a sponge-spicule; having the charac- 
ter of an oxytylote. 
[< Gr. og¢¢, sharp, 
+ rbioc, a knob, knot.] A sponge-spicule of 
the simple rhabdous type, tylotate or knobbed 
at one end and sharp at the other, like a com- 


mon pin. 


[< NL. Oxyur(is) + 
caused by Oxyuris 
orm of the 


Pinworm (Oxyuris vermicularis), magnified. 


inni i ine, inter- 
a, mouth; 4, pharynx; c, beginning, and g, end of intestine, 3 
mediate part hot Seared; v genital aperture ;_/, opening of vessels: 


Z their receptacle. 


or 
by 


founded 


1ematoids of the family Ascaride, 
0. vermi- 


Rudolphi in 1809; the pinworms. 
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oyes, oyez (0’yes, õ'yez). K 
pers. pl. impv. of yer, P ao 
oycr.] Hear! the introducta 
tion made by an offie 
public crier, in order 
tention: itis thrice repeated: occasion S 

Sonally nis 


xclamatiey: 


And there with 


all c 
a ones. ommaunded his herande to Rik: 


Hall, Wen. VIIL wy 
On whose bright crest F.: vith h bap 
Cries, “This is her Fame, with her loud 
oylett, n. See oilet. 
oynount, n. An obsolete variant of onis 
Chaucer. 3 


W at eye, 
Shak., T. nd C eS 


oyst, n. A Middle English form of we, 
oyset, v. A Middle English form of we, 


oyster (ois’tér), x. [Early mod. E. also sists, 
oistre; < ME.*oyster, oystur, oystre, eyster, ost, 
< OF. oistre, ouistre, huisire, F. huitre = Pr. $p 
Pg. ostra = It. ostrea, now ostrica = AS, éstte 
= D. oester (> G. aster, now auster) = Keel. $s, 
ostra = Dan. östers, < L. ostrea, f., rarely out 
um, neut., < Gr. dozpeor, an oyster, named Hy 
its hard shell (cf. dorpaxov, a shell, pots jel, 
earthen vessel: see ostracize, ete.), akin to i 
réov, a bone, shell, L. os (oss-), a bones ee 
1. An edible bivalve mollusk of the 
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species of Europe, 
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ish substan 


s p to renewe. 
our Helene S), p. 171 


to G. T., 1. 182. 


som 
nwho! es 10 yster. ; 
PN it pame ent ner (1599). Bartlett.) 
; aa r some such shell] is 
and hard that he can 


Slang.]—A choking 


vnqy that leaves Or i 
“tae a rer t00 large to swallow. 
an 

a feloe Jaiyng. 
Hs ynouthe and d 


het Fre O! aS 
if poppin os thegtns of Erasmus, p- Ol. 


ie 
ya il 
son aa, of Ap? 


licte, he did with 


th 
ake up my mouth, 
taunting tale avouth, 
cast in my teeth 


Ne 
wally, è 
„Long Island; 
ig Island, whe- 
d Blue 


red. „An 0} 
ee es old, “of handsome round shape, 
ears 


Mo ayo f Jong. It i 
vide and five Ine erior to Saddlerock, and supe- 


esters. The name i due to 
he oy nipped in boxes instead of 
tand New York. ] —Bushel oysters, 
‘ty, gold by the bushel. ‘I hey form 
o in the New York market, rated below 


lings. California oyster, Os- 
nd cullin; tee 


of the Pacific coast of North 
ter, 2 northern oyster wh 
o name Oelrea canaden 


Cape oyster, 
inity; a kind of 
E {Bos- 

ts,]—Cat’s-tongue oyster, & very nar- 
23 The habit of growing in the 


mE theoysters together, so that under such conditions 


nister, tay do not have a chance to expand laterally.— Cocks- 
ayre, comb oyster, Same as cockscomb, 3.— Cove oyster. («) 
ye A mme of oysters growing singly in or scattered over 

>p. re creeks, bays, old planting-grounds, ete., too sparsely 


tobe taken by the ordinary method of tonging, but cap- 
tured singly in from four to eight feet of water with nip- 
pm Such oysters are usually large and fat, and are com- 
mealy called coves, (b) Among packers, steamed oysters 
pakel inhermetically sealed cans: a trade-name.— Drag- 
m oyster, a small but delicate oyster from New Haven 
tutor (tamed from Dragon, nickname of the oystering 
ge of Fair Haven). {New Eng.]—English oyster, 
fia European oyster, Ostrea edulis.—Hard oys- 
i ee oyster of the United States.— 
„an oyster growing on the submerged 
ania of mangroye-trees, as ih Florida — Moun- 
a aater, a lamb's testicle.— Northern oyster, 0s- 
ts gadis in northerly parts of the United 
F  henthen Ue eee to be a distinct species from 
Using In shallow werent a Racoon oyster, an oyster 
} ty Mile, whene the and daily exposed to the air dur- 
Te many f e they become small and poor. The 
Twi y fanciful local names. 7 
zing naturally on reele. s.— Reef-oyster, an oyster 
z idlerocke oyste th a reefer, [Alabama to Texas. ] 
lsa in the New von he first or largest grade of oys- 
a that nome we market. The oysters that first 
ille Neck re Laken from a rock so called in 
on exhausted, g Island, the supply from which 


Fao ay, 


oyster-banks; in the southern Unite: 
and oyster-rocka ; in the Guif Mata 
2. A bed, layer, or stri 
oysters. 

| months that oyster-bird (ois’tér-bérd),n, 
oy 


oyster-bottom (ois’tér-botum), n. Any kind 


ce nothing to oyster-brood (ois‘tér-bréd), n. 
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States. 6yster-t, 
ates, oyster-reefa, Tere 


% Anoyster-cate 
ster-boat (ois’tér-hot ie Loyster-catcher, 


used in the oyster-fishery 
lishment or floating ho 
raft, generally one stor 
high. These houses ar 
. £ ses are usually z 

kepy Ir conan communication i Ghee 
of a swinging bridge, w ) rises and fa iter 

They are usually about 5 emen E ne 
divided into several compartments. = ; 


—2. Alarge estab- > 


together, and 
harf by means 


of bottom whereon oysters gr 

j $ sters grow, or a botta 
suitable to the growth of oysters; an Oya 
bed, -rock, -reef, etc. pba 


` , A young or ¢ 
small oyster, about half an inch in diameter 


Iner’s spat waa know. 
m A a n to 
weather or frost. 


oyther 


in the United States, especi a j 
atum containing fossi) Cut ed States, especially in Connecti- 


oyster-knife (oix’tér-nif), n. A knife designed 


or use in opening oysters. ving ordinari 

g oysters, having rdinari ye 
¢ 3 arily a 
1. A small boat trong handle and a rather long and slender 


ade, 


, constructed ma oysterling (ois’tér-ling),n. [< oyster + -lingt.] 
nd sometimes two ~ YOUN oyster; an oyster not fully grown. 


N 
Not one of the young oyterlings of the previous sum- 


been killed by the cold 
Times (London), Oct, 15, 1567. 


,andare Osterman (ois’tér-man), n., pl. oystermen 


(men). A i i 
en). A man engaged in rearing, taking, or 
selling oysters; an oysterer. xi i 


It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river-side. 
res 0. W, Holmes, Ballad of the Oysterman, 
ysters may be bred from eggs, arrangements fo 
y t 1 arrangeme 7 pro- 
ducing and saving which, together with the presoration 


à of the e ” aie ; 
g to his rebuke that oyster-catcher (ois’tér-kach’ér), n. A mari- pes alps form a part of the exyterman’s plan and 


Fisheriva of U. S., V. ii. 520. 


ae pira o me family Heæmatopodide : oyster-mushroom (ois‘tér-mush*rém), n. Aga- 
PER e habit of feeding upon small ricus ostreatus, an esculent fungus with a large 
° g: 


found on the sea-coast of most i 

ci -CON st count all oi 5 
single genus Hematopus, about 18 inches long Los S 
inches in extent of wings, with stout red or bright-colored 


bill and feet, and the plumage either party-colored with oyster-plant (ois’tér-plant), n. 


black and white or entirely blackish. ‘The c Eur 

pean oyster-catcher, H. ostrilegus, has E, 
most of the upper parts glossy-black, the under parts 
rump, and parts of the wings and tail white. It is very 
widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The nee 
ican woyster-catcher is a similar but distinct species, M. 
palliatus, having the back smoky-brown in contrast to 
the black head. It is common along the Atlantic coast. 


the latter; a pea-crab. 
in the common oyster is a grapsoid crustacean, 
Pinnotheres ostreum. See Pinnotheres. 

oyster-cracker (ois’tér-krak’ér), n, A small 
kiud of cracker or biscuit served with oysters. 
(U. §.J 

oyster-culture (ois’tér-kul’tir), n. The culti- 
vation of oysters; the artificial breeding and 
rearing of oysters; oyster-farming; ostreicul- 
ture. 

oyster-culturist, (ois’tér t 
who is engaged in oyster-culture 

oyster-dredge (ois’tér-drej), n. A small dredge 
or drag-net for bringing up oysters from the 
oyster-bed. 

oysterer (ois’tér-ér), n. One who deals in oys- 
ters. 

Not scorning Scullions, Cobblers, Colliers, 
Jakes-farmers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Oysterers. 
‘Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 

oyster-farm (ois’tér-firm), n. A place where 
oyster-farming is conducted. — 
oyster-farming (ois’té r-fiir’ming), n. 
culture. 

oyster-field (ois’tér-féld), n. 
an oyster-bank. 


One 


Oyster- 
An oyster-bed; 


If a barrel of oysters were planted in an estuary of the oyster-sign (ois’tér-sin), n. 
sea and their progeny preserved in successive generations 
for ten years, the oyster-field thus produced monan p Ta 
bounteous repast for every man, woman, ang child 1 
a Š 7 Amer. Anthropologist, 1. 297. 


1}. An oyster. 


face of the earth. 
oyster-fish (ois’tér-fish), 1. 
Tiro a A batrachoid fish, Batrachus tau 
generally called toad-fish.— 8. A labroid fish 
Tautoga onitis ; the tautog. 


oysters and other mollusks. Thereareseveralspe- thick, fleshy pileus 


yster-park (ois’tér-pirk),n. [< F. pare Phut- 
tres.) An oyster-bed. 
y i 1. The sea- 
ungwort, Mertensia maritima, whose leaves 
have an oy ster flavor. [Eng.]—2. The goat's- 
beard or salsify, Tragopogon porrifolius. See 
salsify. Also called vegetable oyster.— Black oys- 
ter-plant, black salsify.— Spanish oyster-plant, Seoly- 
mus Hispanica, a plant with large prickly leaves and yel- 
low thistle-like heads, whose root is nsed like salsify. 


An oyster- 


L! It is shaped like a farmers’ 

made of iron except the handle, and the tines are 
from 6 to 12 inches long, straight or curved nearly in a 
semicircle. It is used chietly along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. 

oyster-reef (ois’tér-réf), n. See oyster-bed. 

oyster-rock (ois’tér-rok), n. A rocky oyster- 
bed. These beds are often conglomerate masses of shell 
and marine deposit rising from a depth of sixty fect to 
within afew feet of the surface of the water, (Southern 
United States.) | 

oyster-shell (0is’tér-shel), n. The shell of an 
oyster.—Oyster-shell bark-louse, a scale-insect, Myti- 
laspis pomorum, which infests the apple. See Mytilaspie. 
—Oyster-shell stains, in photography by the wet or 
collodion process, stains on the plate tormes bya deposit. 
of reduced or metallic silver, resulting from a partial dry- 
ing of the film before development, from the presence ot 
impurities in the baths, etc. 

“t Ouster-shell” stains of reduced silver (also called “‘matt 
silver stains”), with a gray metallic surface and in curious 
curved and arabesque patterns, oceasionally make their 
appearance. Lea, Photography, p- 327. 


Prepared oyster-shell (testa preparata), oyster-shell 
Alea and reduced to a fine powder like prepared chalk : 


used as an antacid. 

oyster-shop (ois’tér-shop), n. A shop for the 
sale of oysters. 

r-ehop for mermaids down be- 

Anapo Be kee Wy. Holmes, Ballad of the Oysterman, 

A large letter O 
painted on a board affixed to a stake, to mark 
the boundaries of marshland claimed for pur- 
poses of oyster-culture. 7 

oyster-tongs (ois’tér-tongz), n. sing. and pl. A 
fool used to dredge up oysters 1n deep water. 

> It consists of a pair of hinged rakes with teet bent in- 

> ward, and in use is lowered from a boat until the rakes 


must be, either sitting upright on thy p 


Satter —Sand- Ta L NeT 4 Ey pes Tara Sii 
wld eel and exposed y srera, oyster ahte have oyster-fishery (ois’tér-fish ors n, The pra 
evitary tives SereWSbUrY oyst and-shoals; fice or business of taking oysters. 

Patih become New Jersey Li a a en. oyster-fishing (ois’tér-fish’ing), ”- The act or 

i! } 8 i T, an oys- € 5 \S saa 
me Sty SON; hence, tached from the bunches after tye business of fishing for oysters. ] 
at Bl ganets the oyster optato sa eee meale oyster.— oyster-fork (ois’ter-fork), n. „A small and light 
e MN oyster = muinguished Som Gis Rac EN fork designed for use in eating ont 
Ba | N ni E Cat aoe clo treine Amodeo ano onsen 
lir, b referri , oysters taken with the oyster-gage (01S l- ules , ; 
T Rom orster, ae ety Shien are dredged.— Ma in Bren or other permanent material, use pury themselves in the mud; on raising the implement 
insite idp tanger growth, neit ant, 2.— Wild oys- as a standard of marketable size. and simultaneously drawing together the one ce an 2 a ee 
gebet Baly See ay anted.—Windo her artificially prop- < is'tèr-grås), n Kelp and other dies, the tongs close an rag up the oy g! 
i i ter (ait es) Placuna TEETE, tne. Ble: oyster grass ols nena d mussels or tween the interlocking teeth. 
ne n etn, i P Oa oecon onoir, Peewee ETONE TER A New Jersey 0 er-wencht (ois’ tér-weneh), n A woman 
Ms a etishing. ko K oyster, n.] Toe upon beds in which they occut. B yster eecupation is the sale of oysters. 
ty ; MR ngage : : 4 
st T more are pr, wine oysters in any wage s o een (ois"ter-grén), 1: A plant, Ulva Off goes his bonnet to an oyster spank eS i, 
T ow than bef ; Dee noes bread. 3 ; T 3 
me ; Mig, tk (ois’ta au Taira Rs as ethan) n. A ham- oyster-wife (ois‘tér-wit), n. Same as oyster: 
Mie Yste: T-hangk - oyster- 5 ils of oystersto woman. 
ie bar (i StOWs gk), n. A bank on mer used for breaking the shells : a mie 

a Sout, ar loisten foe oyster-bed. go soon as thy eyelids be unglued, thy frst e ercise ; 


A 


An oyster-bank. 


Un ar), 7 i 
e bay ated Staten 4” i is‘tér-ing), %: : oyster: 

y it Geten, An S terine T or otherwise takiug PE to gape wider than any oust FU. 5 Hornbook, p- 65. 
: “bed ra gee oyster-sh a i jes on the oystering in Tor i ; vit ATC’ 
sat f m a pia C 'tèr-bed) SEE The capital vie st wholly derived foe e oyster-woman (ois’tér-witm’an), 1- se 
iF kieme Where oystart, l- An oyster- snd most of the men employed belong Orr's, v. ii. 529. who sells oysters. z Jish variant 
nathan eland e ts breed or arated ; A a wooden oythert, 4- and pron, A Middle Ene a 

hited stay VD Or planted with spat, is’ter-keg), 2. 2 S an her} 
tea Orplanted with spat. oyster-keg (ois t S erly used of otkeri: 
S, oyster-beds are also Eb ed yas for transporting Taw oysters; formerly 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri ion, Haridwar 


open them. 


The act or pusiness 


lolling at thy body's whole length, to yayu, to stretch, and 


oz. 


oz, An abbreviation of ounce. The second let- 

ter here, while identical in form with the letter z, is really 
the character used by early printers for the arbitrary mark 
of terminal contraction, g. which is common in medieval 
manuscripts. It occurs also in viz. 

ozæna (0-26’nii), n. [NL., < L. ozæna, < Gr. 
awa, a fetid polypus in the nose, ¢ der, 
smell: see odor.] 1. Fetor from the nose, 
usually dependent on ulceration.—2. [cap.] 
In entom., the typical genus of Ozenina, with 
one species, O. dentipes, from Cayenne. Oliviar, 
1791. 
Ozæninæ (6-z6-ni’nd), n. pl. [NL., < Ozæna + 
-ine.] A subfamily of Carabida, typified by 
the genus Ozena, haying the middle cox con- 
tiguous by reason of the extreme narrowness 
of the mesosternum. The species, usually 
found under fallen leaves, exhale a strong odor, 
whence the name. Also Ozwnida. 

ozarkite (0’ziir-kit), n. [< Ozark (see def.) + 
-ite?,] A massive variety of thomsonite from 
Magnet Cove in the Ozark Mountains, Arkansas. 

oziert, x. An obsolete form of osier. 

ozite (0’zit),». [< Gr. few, smell, + -ite2.] A 
heavy distillate of petroleum, used, in conjunc- 
tion with cotton thread or other fibrous mate- 
rial, as an insulating covering for some kinds 
of electrical conductors. 

ozocerite, ozokerite (6-z0-sé’rit, -ké’rit), n. [< 
Gr. öčem, smell, + xypoc, Wax: see cere.] A mix- 
ture of natural paraffins existing in the bitu- 
minous sandstones of coal-measures. It is like 
resinous wax in consistence and translucency, of a brown 
or brownish-yellow color, and of a pleasantly aromatic 
odor. In Moldavia it occurs in sufticient quantities to be 
used for economic purposes, and it is made into candles. 
A related resin is found in considerable quantities in 
Southern Utah, Also called mineral tallow and mineral 
wax, 

ozocerite, ozokerite (6-z6-sé’rit, -ké‘rit), v. t. ; 
pret. and pp. ozocerited, ozokerited, ppr. ozocerit- 
ing, ozokeriting. [< ozocerite, n.] To treatwith 
ozocerite or native paraflin.—Ozocerited core, an 
electrical conductor covered with india-rubber and after- 
ward “cured” or soaked in melted ozocerite under high 
pressure so as to fill the pores of the rubber with the par- 
affin wax. The name is also given to wires covered with a 


mixture of substances, as of asbestos and ozocerite.—Ozo- 
cerited leads, heavy electrical conductors covered with 
any ozocerited compound. 
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ozonation (6-26-na’shon), n. [< ozone + -ation.] 
The act or process of treating with ozone 
Faraday. 
eps r x 

ozone (0’z6n), n. [= F. ozone; < Gr, ew, 
smell, + -one.] A modification of oxygen, hay- 
ing inereased chemical activity; a colorless 
gas having a peculiar odor like that of air 
which contains a trace of ehlorin. ‘The density 
of ozone is one and one half times that of oxygen. It is 
produced when the electric spark is passed through air 
or oxygen, when a stick of phosphorus is allowed ta 
oxidize slowly, and in various other w At a high 
temperature ozone is changed into ordinary oxygen, two 
volumes of the former yielding three volumes of the 
latter. Chemical tests show that ozone exists in the at- 
mosphere to a minute extent, and in greater quantity in 
country districts than in towns, while in crowded thor- 


oughfares it ceases to be recognizable. Ozone has a great 
power of destroying offensive odors, and is a powerful 


bleacher and an intense oxidizer. 


The proportion of ozone in the air stands in a direct re- 
lation to the amount of atmospheric electricity present, 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Chemistry, I. 260, 
ozone-box (6’z6n-boks), n. A box in whieh 
ozonic test-papers are exposed to the free pas- 
sage of the air while protected from the light. 
Many different forms have been devised. ` 
ozone-paper (0’z0n-pa”pér), n. A chemical 
test-paper used to indicate the presence and 
the relative amount of ozone in the air, See 
ozonoscope. 
ozonic (0-26’nik), a. [< ozone + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to ozone; containing ozone. 
It [kauri gum] renders the air ozonic. 
Sct. Amer., N. S., LV. 129, 
Having ozonic oxygen for its active principle, Condy’s 
Fluid acts in harmony with nature. x 
Lancet, No. 3441, p. 30 of adv’ts. 
Ozonic ether, a solution of hydrogen peroxid in ether: it 
has been used in diabetes. 
ozoniferous (6-z0-nif’e-rus), a. [< E. ozone + 
L. ferre = E. bearl.] Containing ozone. Gra- 
ham, Elem. of Chemistry. 
ozonification (6-26’ni-fi-ka’shon), n. [<ozonify 
+ -ation (see -fication).] The act of producing 
or converting into ozone. 
ozonify (0-z0’ni-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. ozoni- 
fied, ppr. ozonifying. [< ozone + -i-fy.] To 
produce or convert into ozone. 


ozonizati 
-ation, 


` Ozonizing 
nate with ozon ( 
Atso spelled ozonise 


ozonizer (6’26 a 


ph (6-26 


her (6-,- 
nograph + See 


mospheric ozone 


i nom’ 
ERR V, asur 
which ozonic lent a 
to determine 
the air. 
Ozonometers have been 


but no clear Vari 
“ar and consi Tlously 
apie stent r co 
ty dulce i epservers omus lis 
aling satisfactorily „QCh ind 
terations, factorily wi 


ozonometric (5-26 


NO-met’rik) 


try + -ie. Pertasn: , 
ozone, ] ertaining to the Measren 
Se. ~ Sent 
ee omeity (0-26-nom’et.rj) n : 
OR . hee: £ p Tpov, measure TĚ E, LEITEN 
mos Tena relative amount of oe. tolma 
mosphere. 0: Ozone in the 5 
men ne (0-26’nG-skp), (CB, ozone 
oer, View -] A test-paper Which is gaat 
and discolored by ozone, w L is oxidize] 


the degree of discolora dicates qe petra 
of ozone in the air, Orne ME rate 
litmus-paper dipped in a dilute solute 
iodide, or paper saturated with a mixture HER 
iodide and starch. In the litmus-paper the op Pa 
poses the potassium iodide and com bines WIka 
sium, torming potash, by which the red litmus a 
blue. In the iodized starch-papers, the oaia eae 
with the potassium, and the free iodine combine i 
the starch, forming a blue iodide of starch, 


ozonoscopic (6-26-nd-skop’ik), a. [< ozono 
+ -ie.] Indicating the presence of ozone, - 
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nth letter and 48 3e knowe welle this day is called in sume places 
a Day ins > >a) P, h places Astu: $ Pe 
onant of the Toss in sume places Paas Day, &c."—Lansd. MS. D pacation (pã-kā'shon), n. K L. panto), 


bs 


The sixtee 
twelfth con® 


y ying ¢ : eee acification, < pacare. : f 

sh alphabet, having & Hampson, Medii Ævi Kalendar! Pred eee p : , < pacare, pp. pacatus, pacify: see 
English iding position in r A a ndarlum, IT. 290 Glossary) pacate.] The act of pacitying or appe sing 
corresp 5 paastt, n. An obsolete form of pastel, Coleridge. ene atte 


jy alphabets. The scheme 3 : 
Heat wen in the Dap ne (Pa DO) pacay (pa-ka’), n. [Peruv.] The tree Inga 


syallel forms, 28 BIVER E one apes s Meuilles 
of Dror the other letters (see espe- data (pa-bésh’), n. A slipper: same as Feuiller, The name is apparently also applied 
cay A), 18 28 follows: haboosh. in Peru to Prosopis juliflora, the mesquit. 
I always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in my paccanh E Same as pecan. 
q pabouches; it’s the way all over the East, y accanarist (pak-a-nar‘ist), n. Same as Bac- 
J p Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxx. £^ e ist, 
sah’ ali) okey acchet, n. A Middle Engli 
hop Early pabular (pab’i-lir), a. [< L. pabularis, fit for fon Middle eng litt tony Ce eae 
o ean | creek and Lain fodder, < pabulum, fodder, food: see pabulum.) ria (pak-i-o’ni-an), a. [< Pacchioni 
ae py extending the originally Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of pabulum; Ger def.) + -an.] Pertaining to Pacchioni,an 
co malin; the Latin (vhenceour) affording food or aliment. Johnson. i See Bile boats CD eth Ely Mey GEE T i 


Greek Ue ular 1 i Ay 
yendicular A y perpendicular i ahna a -Pacchionian depressions or rregniar ¢ 
nl per? around ig esha iat ela pabulationt (pab-i-l a shon), n. [< L. pabida- sions, variable in a Nas depth, pi eb fst eS 
bets sta a one: tio(n-), pasture, foraging, < pabulari, graze, for- ound near the course of the sutures of the vault of most 
ewithclosure age, < pabulum, food, fodder: see pabulum.) 1 Aae Kumani skulle roa es itt eee ne 
. - _—Pacchionian glands or bodies, See gland. 


The act of grazing or foraging: t R A 
TAA l n ret ig pr est tea te Da oreet Paccinian, a. See Pacinian. 
iron o. Anne AADAM at. Bailey, 1731.— pace! (pas), n. [< ME. pace, paas, pus, < OF. 
Oh, ee u o ee as 5 pas, F. pas = Sp. paso = Pg. It. passo, < L. 
; in gli 1 passus, a step, pace, lit. ‘a stretch,’ se. of the 
a feet in walking, < pandere, pp. passus, pansus, 


tu stretch, be open; cf. patere, be open: see pat- 
pabulum (pab'ŭ-lum), n. [= OF. pabule= Sp. entl, Hence S r. and n.] T The Stas 
pábulo = Pg. Tt. pabulo, < L. pabulum, food, or distance traversed by the foot in one com- 


fodder, < y pa in pascere, feed: see pasture.) pleted movement in walking; hence, the move- 
jat original 1. Food, in the widest sense; aliment; nutri- ment itself; a step. 
og in the ment; that which nourishes an animal or ae wee general's disdain’d 
@ 4 "Os, F; jering r : : . į . 
ean o should represent an original vegetable organism; by extension chic y him one step below; . . . so every step, 
ve part + almost altogether wanting ona a pel Se ate att Hy i that which Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
3 : and hence our | shes or supports any physical process, as Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
i: {rromelsewhere, {uel for a fire. Of pale and bloodless emulation, 
x 2, 
Which seems the sole use of oil, air, or any other thing 2 Shak., T- and C., i 3. 182 
L that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or food of that ele- She left the web, she left the loom, 
(a) In chem. ment [fire], Bp. Berkeley, Siris, $ 197. She made three paces thro’ the room. 
? $ k 4 = Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 
(b) In math., the Nutrition, then, involves the conversion of lifeless pab- 


ulum into living germinal matter. 2. A lineal measure of variable extent, repre- 
Beale, Protoplasm, p.102. senting the space naturally measured by the 


2. Hence, food for thought; intellectual or movement of the foot in walking. In some cases 


, the name is given to the distance irom the place where 


wa peer E at m m Clase aes. S spiritual nourishment or support. either foot is taken up, in walking, to that where the same 
Masts Wis ae coo he ratio of the : waa a Fa es eee Gan foot is set down, being assumed by some to be 5 feet, by 
ru Heater E 8.141592658359 +. This notation rnae PSEC wo kno, w nen tea o we others 43 feet — this pace of a double step being called a 

y Euler. The other form of the Greek orm the sweet pabulum orabat Werks, VIL. 44, geometrical pace, or great pace. The pace of a single step 


ee u, denotes in astronomy the longitude of the s JA 

abbreviati A pac, n, see pack. is 2} English feet. The ancient Roman pace, the thou- 
K At abbreviation: (a) OF post in P. M., post paca (pak’i), n. NL. (< Sp. Pg. paca), < sandth part of a mile, was 5 Roman feet, and every foot 
‘ren, afternoon, and P. S., postscript. (b) Braz. pak, paq, the native name.] 1. The contained between 11.60 and 11.64 English inches, hence 


t page (pp. standing for pages). (c) spotted cavy, Cælogenys paca, a large hystrico- the pace was about 55.1 English inches. 


(the military pace)is estimated at 24 feet. The Welsh pace 


cc] In music ; i h X Re Roe 
lor cra ae piano, softly (pp. standing morphic rodent quadruped of the family Dasy- Ful of degrees, the heights ot ighte Tale ‘it, L 1082, 
tips log-Dook R esottly), (aà) [l ¢.] In a proctide,imhabiting South America andCentral he lower towne « . « is about a hundred paces distant 

20s (1) Or, passing showers. (e) [l. ¢.] America. Itisone of the largest rodents, though farin- from the higher. Coryat, Cradities, Í. 10. 


Ru partim. (2) Ind for’ as ior in si i i lative of the 3 7 
Sime as; d 2) In dental formulas, ferior in size to the capibara, and is a near re te s BLT. 
eth r n ichth., of pectoral (fin) (4) agouti and other cavies. Its length is about two feet, and 3. Manner or rate of walking or of PrOETERION 
(I) hoderms, of polyplacid (f) In: d of its stature one foot. The body is robust, with coarse close- gait; rate of advance; velocity: as, a quic 
il Optic) papitta; Taye n med., Of set hair of a variable brownish color above and whitish pace; to set the pace; it is pace that kills. 


2) J. z 
-To mini (2) pupil; (3) pugillus,hand- below, with several streaks or rows of spots of white on < 
tal (pä) n. q vers P's and q’s. Sec mindl. : the sides, ‘The head is large and broad, with obtuse muz- Komme inne an esy pace. es Book (E. E- T. 8.), p- 3- 
lit na ] Short form of papal. Cf. ma2 Zle; the tail is a mere stump; and the inner digit of ae Babe a Š 
2a p 4 more childish form of ST foot is reduced, the others being stout and hoof-like. ; e hei. . . rode as faste as the horse myght hem bere, 
A Scotch for Cap Oe. animal is somewhat nocturnal, spending most of the day 1 that thei were passed all theire peple, and than thei 
soFardly Wh orm of pall. in burrows, often several feet deep, dug usually in moist ncresed her pas gretter, and rode towarde the siege. 
eing glitterin ittam, for fear they shoul i ground near watercourses. Itisa vegetable-feeder, some- ‘Merlin (E. E. T. S.) ii 200. 
Y mea Swords with a foe sicut him, times injurious to crops, and its flesh is edible. See cut To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
da, abbrev UF Muir (Child's Ballads, VIT. 158). under Celogenys. č Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
Uployed. ii reviation of participial adjectiv Their Pacas (in Brazil) are like Pigs, their Flesh is pleas- Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 20. 
Kager S this dictionary piat adjective, ant, they never bring forth above one at a time. ma Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 
Gra WOK algo poas. na; : S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671) P- 255 Your hobby at his old free pace. 
a *pedage, S potage, paiage, F. péage nus. Fischer, 1814. Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 
rae ame as pedage. 9% 9. Teap.] Same as Calogenys. sree 


€ Wag are e : . a 
Mient of ppi ained, fae ane i. [< ML. pacabilis, paid, 4, Specifically, in music, same as tempo.— 5t. 
“ble othe, passa ou the privilege granted on the pacable (pa ie 1), i K be pacified >¢L. pa- The rate of moving on foot; footpace. 
Vexations te ies pontages, and i taken in sense ‘that may RENE , x 
Malsi, D aDosts, ges, nnu- Care, pacify, pay: see pacate, pay? Ci. ied Forth we riden a titel more than pags, m T 
ie ri a , AFS < s . ifi 3 2 Sele 
Ran (i'stapy, n Pride. of Eng. Hist., ii. 5. able.) Capable of being pacified; pacifiable ease es , 


oe i S § as pals 6. A gait of the horse, in which the legs of the 
me es 9 fl English vanigut at, r placa bie: ince who came to rule over England was same Side are lifted together. See rack. 
Ing. We N n old form of paces ee } Ea looi sovereigns. zirginians, jii- They rode, but authors having not 
* See paseh, ah York), < D. a r 5 Thackeray, Virginians, Determin <a whether pace or rot ee 
The hol Same as pasch. H acanet, n. Same as pecan: ; i ia matter how. : 
ty, tot Pages E haue hight aerate (oa/kat), @ ES payé, paid, exp- S putter, Hudibras, 1 il 48. 
Sati Ns pp with frendis in feere, en = Sp pacato, pacado = Pg. It. Heep 2 7. A step; measure; thing tobe done. [R 
s tegar Atuyvesanț York Plays, p. 233. pacified, < L. pacatis, PP- of pacar?, pan Fal; ‘The first pace necessary for his majesty to make 
l Paas or Bastar IEN there was a great pak (pac-), peace: see payl, peace.) Peacetuli sy into confidence with Spain. Sir W. 


yi > paren 
dun, is da) reing, Knickerbocker, p. 403. tranquil. 


a hymns, and sentences, 8}. A pass or passage. 
aster day, Poured out those holy rapturen g mite this difference Sut when she saw them gone she forward 


Hit Rer, DAY, in ay Holy Spirit; he through that perlous 
» Man as moyed by the Holy : te way, not As lay her journey, th ye 
Ntreccionem O(a English sermon: “In from the ENAN oracles, hat it was n n Dea: nae | 

“ e men and women in a furious transport. eS 


4221 


+ 
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pace 


9}. Course; direction. 
But William paccey ued what pax the king went, 
And hastili higed after and him of-toke. 
William of Palerne (R. E. T. 8.), 1. 8915. 
10}. A space; while. 
Lystyn a lytyl pas. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 245. 


11}. A part of a poem or tale; passage; passus. t 


12. A part of a floor slightly raised above the 
general lovel; a dais; a broad step or slightly 
raised space above some level, especially about 
a tomb. 


Marble Foot paces to the Chimneys, Sash, Windows, 
Glaised with fine Crown Glass, large half Pace Stairs, that 
2 People may go up on a Breast. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of ey Anne, 

Bis 


p 


18}. A herd or company of beasts: as, a pace of 
asses, Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80.— Al- 
derman’s pace. See alderman.—Day-tale pace. See 
day-tale.— Geometrical pace. See geometric.—Great 
pace. Seedef. 2—To keep or hold ee with, to keep 
up with; go or move as fast as: literally or figuratively. 
Now that the Sun and the Spring advance daily toward 
us more and more, I hope your Health will keep pace with 
them. Howell, Letters, iv. 45. 
If riches increase, let thy mind hold pace with them. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 5. 


St 


of 


pacet, n.] I. intrans. 1. To step; walk; move; 
especially, to step slowly or with measured or 
stately tread; stride. 

I am prowde and preste to passe on a passe, 


To go with this gracious, hir gudly to gyde. 
York Plays, p. 275. 


Pacing through the forest, 


na 
fiv 


Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. ser 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 101. 

Up and down the hall-floor Bodli paced, wit 

With clanking sword, and brows set in a frown. wit 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 276. pac 


2t. To go on; advance. 


With speed so pace of 
H To speak of Perdita. Shak., W. T., iv. 1. 23. an 
Seay 8. Specifically, in the manège, to goat the pace; ga 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


with wooden or tin swords, and the 
from house to house, at each of which, if permittea aay 
perform a sort of drama, eat, they 
Eggers. 
pace-eggs (pis’egz), n, pl. 
Easter eggs; eggs boiled hard and dyed or 
stained various colors, given to child 


customary to boil eggs hard, and after dyeing or st 
them of various colours to give them to the children for 
toys on Easter Sunday. 
their Pace Eggs, as they are termed, at this season for n 
fairing. 


paceguardt (pi 
pace-maker (p 


as pace-makers, 
pacer (pa’sér), n. 


2. 


mounted on Narragansett pacers. 


J ; i Pachyce 5 
Hope may with my strong desire keep pace. 3. Hence, a fast horse; by extension, anything niide. ee T ine, uha Ni 
7 Wordsworth, Sonnets, i. 24. that exhibits remarkable speed or activity. akee by tho genus Pact ot ln 
pace! (pis), v.; pret. and pp. paced, ppr. pacing. [Colloq.] neo era are Pachiycepnatcscheaded shrikes. it 
[< ME. pacen, pace, pass: see pace, n., and cf. pacha, n. A French spelling of pasha. and Falounculus, ‘These bind VT, Epai ta 
pass, v. Pacel, v., isnow used with ref. only to pachalic, n. A French spelling of pashalio. Dill: thence Subregions, They ian e Autrmi 
, rusare a si 


pachisi (pa-ché’si), n. [Also parchisi, parcheesi ; 
< Hind. pachchisi, a 
cloth chess-board with cowries for dic 


cha vingatt, twenty-five: pancha = E. five; vin- 
çati = E. twenty.) A game of Hindu ori 
The description [of another game] minutely corresponds Pachycephalous 


frost, rime, + Aioc, stone. ] 


called in allusion to the frost-like appearance 


42929 


In Lancashire, young people fantasti 
ir 


dressed, ar med 
smeared, go 


The performer e called Pace 
Hampson, Medii Ævi Kalendarium, 1990. 


[< pace? + eggs.) 


2 ren about 
he time of Easter. Halliwell. ut 


In Scotland, and the North of England generally, it is 
aining 
In these places children ask for 
Hampson, Medii Ævi Kalendarium, I. 201. 
i g 1), 2. Same as passegarde, 
n s‘mit’kér), n. One who sets the 
ace for others, as in racing. 

A number of well-known cyclists were asked to assi 


lo 


= Ue 
Thick-headeq Shrike (p, 
st Pachycephajaz ( 


Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 96. neut, pl. of 5 


1. One who paces, or mea- pachycephatone 
Lpizoa or fish: 
gasilide. 


"Mee phay, 


res by pacing. 
Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom. 
Browning, Sordello, i. 
A horse whose natural gait is a pace. 
One sunshiny afternoon there rode into the great gate 
the Manhattoes two lean, hungry-looking Yankees, 


e-fă’ 
ame ag li 


pachycephalie (pak’i 


oll 
Yeephaly, 


Pachycephalinza (pak-i-sef-a liens 
7 My 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 297, 


bristles; the 


the second; the point of the win i 


fourth, fifth, and si ima J 
thirds as 1 a priman H 


game played on a kind of 
l , and so 
med from the highest throw, which is twenty- 


) genera 
5 xa s ? the h ` man 
e, < paces, pachis, twenty ive, < Skt puns TIa aE ot nt yal 
sats! erent colors, jh 


Pachycephalidz as a separat 
; gin, re- pach 
mbling backgammon, played by four persons. 


i te family, Als 
ycephaline .(pak-i-sef’atin), a Specii 
cally, of or pertaining to the Pachyceplalig. 
r am ely ¢ (pak-i-sef’a-lus); q, KNL 
h the Hindoo game of pachisi, played in like manner pachycephalus, thiek-headed: < Gr renen 
h cowries instead of beans. Pop. Sci, Mo., XXXI. 165. H Keal, head.] 1. Same as aei 


hnolite (pak’no-lit), n. [< Gr. záyvy, hoar- 2. In Crustacea, thick-headed: of or pertainin 
A native fluoride to the Pachycephala. 


aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with pachycephaly (pak-i-sef’a-li), n. [C NI. pachy. 
olite in Greenland, and also in Colorado: so cephalia, < pachycephalus, thick-headed: se 


pachycephalous.] Abnormal thickness of the 


the sentinel paces his round. 


To and fro 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My gravelly bounds. 


as, to pace a piece of ground. 


than another man can measure them by tape. 


to regulate. 


to work her to your manage. 


Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remove! 
My verse is paced and trammelled into love. 


pace}, v. i. A corruption of parsel, 


Divia. I am no Latinist, Candius, you must conster it. 
Can. So Iwill, and pace it too; thou shalt be acquainted 


ee move by lifting both feet of the same side si- 
3 multaneously; amble. See pacel, n., 6, and rack. 
II. trans. 1. To walk over step by step: as, 


Cowper, Four Ages. 
2. To measure by stepping; measure in paces: 


A good surveyor will pace sixteen rods more accurately 


Emerson, Works and Days, p. 141. 
8t. To train toa certain step, as a horse; hence, 


My lord, she’s not paced yet; you must take some pains 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 68. 


Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Amours, i. 32. 


of the crystals. 
pachometer (pa-kom’e-tér), n. 


Hézpov, measure.] Same as pachymeter. 
pachyemia, n. See pachycmia. 
pachyblepharosis (pak-i-blef-a-16/si 


see blepharitis.] 
of the eyelids from chronic inflammation. 
Pachybrachys (pa-kib’ra-kis), n. 


Gr. zayiç, thick, + Bpayic, short, small, little. ] 


In entom., a notable genus of Chrysomelide or 
leaf-beetles, of very wide distribution, compris- 


ing 150 species, of which about 50 are North 
American. Theyhaye simple claws, the prothorax mar- 


gined at base, not crenulate, and the prosternum feebly 


channeled. 
Pachycardia (pak-i-kiir’di-ii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. zayic, thick, + xapdia, heart: see heart.] 
Those vertebrates which have a thick muscu- 
lar heart divided into auricular and ventricu- 


[= F. pacho- Ar. 
metre, < Gr. xayxoc, thickness (< rayiç, thick), + pachydactyl, pachydactyle (pak-i-dak'til) 


a ym. 
[NL., < Gr. xayic, thick, + B2é&dapor, eyelid: 
Thickening and induration 


[NL. (Suf- 
frian, 1848; orig. Pachybrachis, Chevrolat), < P 


bones forming the vault of the cranium, Als 
pachycephalia. 


and n. [< Gr. rayvdaxrvdoc, thick-fngered, ( 
zayic, thick, + daxrvdoc, finger: see dacijl] 
I. a. Having thick digits; having fingers t 
toes enlarged, especially at their ends; not lép- 


todactyl. See cut under JoAN 
II, n. A pachydactyl animal. Ji 
Pachydactyli (pak-i-dak’ti-l), n. pl. As 


5 8 etyl. 

]. of pachydactylus : see pachydacty.) <a 3 

toed animals; a division of one 

trasted with Loptodt o tae) 6 

dactylous (pak-i-dak’ tm), n 

ot ar Ege Same as pachyties ai 
We should infer a larger number of pachydacy 


y re made the tracks 
leptodactylous animals to is Technol. ) 


pachyderm (pak’i-dérm), 4 ana (cont 
derme, < GY. TaxtÖEpLOS, bin te shite 
thick, + dépyua, skin: geo Ate Pachyterat 
skinned, as a mem er “nus ae 


K potti: 


Ae pachyder 
manicasengender, aa ae Bombie, i.3. (Xares) lar parts, and a well-defined skull: opposed to Also pachyde mal, pachy nalr 
Leptocardii. This primary group of Vertebrata mous. ruminant hoofed Fern 
contains all except the lancelets, and is conter- JI. n. OE old oro Pact eyd" 
: see peace.) With t . minous with Craniota. Haeckel. any member oe {-dér’mal), © 
P J pion by the leaye, per pachycardian (pak-i-kiir’di-an), a. and n. [< pachydermal e yachyder Dam S 
+ -al.] Same as pa; tii), M-Pro path 


NL. Pachycardia + -an.]_ I, a. Havinga thick, oKeiedé 
fleshy heart; of or pertaining to the Pachycar- Pachydermata (P ae, 


ic, + depuale-)® 


dia; not leptocardian. 4 S Gr. The ‘hon-ruminant u 
Pace 7 ; [ did, as au erm. 7 hi 
_, Pace Professor Huxley, I venture to assert that you can ih Yo A mewinon of the Rachycardia, y se hoofed quad! upeds w 


a skulled vertebrate. i 0 Jg class 
there is no room for the Pachycarpous (pak-i-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. Taxie, cud; in CNT, divide 
"J 


: a . i id, C 
y Rev., N. S., XLIII. 68. thick, + xapréc, fruit.] In bot, having the dgr of Manm id ungli ine 
jace-aisle (pas’il), n. An ambulatory. Legs _pericarp very thick. dinarid, er nopotamuses Si igt 
Glossar 2 Pachycephala! (pak-i-sef’a-li), n. [NL., fem. elephant T Pko, comesP disused 
jee-board (pas’bord),. A wooden footpace Of pachycephalus, thick-headed: see pachycepha- Birx of inmens: p l pscidet He 
dais for an altar. See Sootpace, 5. gs lous.) 1. In ornith., the typical genus of pae: forming the a ?ingulata, on 


g Pde! 
dactyl subor g umenta. 


cephalinæ, founded in 1826 by Vigors and 


field, having the head unerested, and the bill 


(past), a. [< pacel + -ed2.] Having a 


‘Also called yak-i-de! 


matol: „mata; 
pachyder Pachy o ing 


2 t 
3 or gait: chiefly in composition: as. 2S broad as it is high at the nostrils. It is an ex- pa in 
Le Pee ee CORP 2 tensive group of thick-headed shrikes, containing about 50 pachyder e ; resem ih tue 
=e species, ranging in the Indian and Australian regions, but ¢hick-skin pachyde” ger me 
ie Sear notin New Zealand, The type is P. gutturalis of Australia. ated to Loe He ki 
FRN is itrea, and Puche- 1a 
slow-paced swain’s delay. Te. SE e Sees k hydor Pachyder! natively f 
Cowper 2, In entom., a genus of tachina-flies, or dip- pat Ou —2. pusey 


derm. 
aspachy He 


i a 
jnsensi ridicule, u 
ns! e 


torons, insects of the family Tachinidæ. Lioy, 
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atous 


qyous 7 Ld hyder- 
nature and be pa chy 

ous 14 

en 


pach 


ks, 2d 56T., p. 312. 
_ [NEL < 
© raz voepHlos, 
A chronic dis- 
ks of dermatitis 

a oera 


“tis con 
r) and infil- 

issues The 
ected, and 


i 
ing 0 
sembling : 
7 ydđermata; 


ne! 
w ol 
soit i a Ha Pach 


w or 
= al] meat without an ounce of 
a ab, 

1, 


mts recall the frost- 
mong id amphibian as the 


TI. 16. 
èr'mus), & [< pachy- 


8 pachyderm.— 2. In 
sometimes to a thick- 


pak-i-d 
] 


k-i dom’i-dé), 7- pl. [NL., 
g.) AD extinct family of 
“py the genus Pachydomus. 
d oval or roundish, the 1 
avery long de 
They 
and 


I 


“massive Ane ) U 
mo hinge surmounted by ery lo 
he pallial impression entire, 
ima pe Devonian md Carboniferous periods, 

[NL., < Gr. 


in Australian rocks. 
a-kid/O-mus); n. Gr 
; house.] A genus of ex- 

f the family Pachydomi- 
and resembled the 


de. na na 
Fevorid@ in Lom « 0 Reed. 

i mia (pak-i-6’mi-i), n. 
Soha Ho having thick blood, ¢ 7a- 
thick, + dina, blood.] A thickening of the 

; í 
blood. £ $ s 
Pachyglossæ (pak-i-glos’6), n., ple (NL. (J. 


Wagler, 1830), < Gr. maxbs, thick, + y20c0a, 
tongue.) A group of lizards with short or thick 
shy tongues, It was formerly a comprehensive di- 
including the geckos, iguanas, and agamas, being 
yeonymous with Brevilinguia ; or restricted to the 
iguanas and agamas, then synonymous with Strobilosau- 
narorconfined tothe agamoid acrodont lizards alone, then 
gnonymoous with the family Agamidæ in a broad sense, 
Aly Pachyglossa and Pachyglossata. 
Mehyglossal (pak-i-glos’al), a. 
jse + -al.] Pachyglossate. 
avelossate (pak-i-glos’at), a. [< Gr. raxte, 
rH + yiéooa, tongue, + -atel.] Having a 
thick tongue; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Pachyglossee. 

Pachygnatha 


[As Pachy- 


S Era laced in Tetragnathide. They 
sting and rented abdomen, short legs, and ver: thick 
a È ey divergent mandibles, whence the AANE, 
j A n example, Also Pachygnathus. 
i euathide (pak-ig-nath’i-dē), n. pl. [NL 
E Lan S iygnatha + ~ide.|) A fam- 
t ttragnathida N generally united with the 
i E plom seminis which aasa Shing denture ia thero: 
: nes asemicireular sao” nsists of three pouches open- 
i from structural anes They make no web, although 
i thous Ga ere mong the orb-weavers. 
A f Sith é Aas na-thus), a. [< NL. 
TP RE Bee on eg 2 ely rs, jaw 
i Pach ttacters of ieee speciically, bey: 
i nite (pa ‘i-lis) i genus Pachygnatha. 
i Ageng (nady. za yia [NL., appar. ¢ Gr. 
: diy a coreoid ors s), dim. of rayiç, thick.] 
i tetela Pargeau and go Pterousinsects found- 
i Peine aft eat size aie in 1825. P, gigas 
p in. P 3 in the sod iking colors, which lives 
a Te Yeo at inches 1 iwestern United States and 
if nf anh e legs and anes Velvety-blackish, veined 
range, telh Antenne banded with orange 
is Rely See cut yt Potted and banded with sod 
Mieti 
Da uuaet De wh 
Ci ck, 4 Seni -i 
i pidi the sigh tfv, ame `) n NL., SOT 
; Bea (a: mbrane.] A thicken- 
hich ne nie 
; eh; a “skinned, ) a [< pachymenia 
i Ud ening e Wak-i-mon-in-si 
i hipt ee ~ie, otaa jit'ik), a K 
KM enngit, ected with ening to, charac- 
itis À pach ingiti 
tai ina Qaki-men i aymeningitis. 
: tion of mening.) cares tis), n. [NL., 
© dur: is.) In pathol. 
a mater À 


‘The post-mortem showed a A 
of the rigħt half of the dura aS 


Pachymeningitis externa meni 

the outer layers of the dura, flere trainee involving POtal carina strongly incised and th 

meningitis interna, inflammation of the inner bey ee itself truncate, It is a wide are ant 
species, 8 genus o 


the dura.— Pachymeningit: Tna orrhagien 
internal pachymeningitis Pith there emorrha ea 
surfi ce of the dura of layers of TE 


vessel 
between the layers of the newl: 
between this and the pia. yore 
chronica hemorrhagica. 


athe te (pak-i-mé6‘ningks), n. 
SET THE a mero ite See 
pachymeter (pa-kim’e-tér), n. 
TAX, thick, + pézpov, measure.] An instr 
ment for measuring small thicknesses, — we 
form determines the thickness of paper; an- 
es adapted for measuring the thickness 
pachyodont (pak’i-d-dont), a. Ree Á z 
thick, + adote dorr) =E. tooth.] Caving Taek ao encen, pacientii Obsolete fornia Oe 
or massive teeth, as a mammal or a mollusk. 
pachyopterous (pak-i-op’te-rus), a. a; 
pachyplerous. a 
pachyote (pak’i-ot), a. and n. 
thick, + ot¢ (@7-), ear.] I, a. Having thick 
eathery ears, as a bat. > 


Pachyotus. 
pachypod (pak’i-pod), a. [< Gr. raybrove, thick- 


Having thick, massive, or heavy feet. 
Pachypoda (pa-kip’9-di), n. pl. 
pachypod.| Tn zool., one of several 
groups of animals characterized by thick, mas- 
sive, or heavy feet. Specifically —(a) In conch., a di- 
vision of mollu: 
division of beetl 
sion of dinosaurs. 
pachypterous (pa-kip’te 
thick, + z7epév, wing, = 
thick wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, or a fish. 
Also pachyopterous. 
Pachypus (pak’i-pus), n. 


generic name variously applied. (a) A genus of 


Pachyrhamphus (pak-i 


Pachyrhizus (pak-i-i’zus), n. 
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pacificate 


A genus of locusts o 
sts or short-horned grasshe 
pers of the family Acridiidze, havin the TAF 


Pachymeningitiz 
Medical News, X LIX. 554 


few s , among them one of th 3 
sete ai tof the most famous of in- 
s formation o the pica, migratoriuz, the migratory locust of the Old 
containing thin-walled and easily Papert oe 
Hence may be found extensive Bor 
ge 


j membrane or 
Also called pachymeningitiz 


[NL., ¢ 


Mi 


N w < Gr. gratory Locust (Packytylus migratorius natural ace, 
World, which has ray é 

$ aged western Asia, northern Africa 
va Cikam Europe since the beginning of history. In 
ie roving habits and devastations it resembles the migra- 
F eye aM i j hateful” grasshopper of western North 
aig Caloplenws or Melanoplus spretus, but it is mach 


One 


Also pachometer. 


hick tience, patient, 
Sais a pacifiable (pas‘i-fi-a-bl), a. [ OF. 
pame pacifier, pacify: see pacify.) Capab 
pacified. pacify Capa 
The conscience .. . is not pacijiable whiles sin is with 
in to vex it; the hand will not cease ti EO g i 
the thorn is within the flesh, Craiggie i 
: Rer. T, Adams, Works, I. 251. 
pacific (pa-sit’ik),a. [< F. pacifique = Sp.pa- 
p, th cifico = Pg. It. pacifico, < L. pacificus, peace- 
É. foot.) making, peaceful, < pax (pac-), peace (see 
peace), + facere, make. Cf. pacify.) 1. Serv- 
(NL. : see imgtomake or restore peace; adapted to recon- 
different cile differences; peace-making; conciliatory : 
mild; appeasing: as, to offer pacific proposi- 
tions to a belligerent power. 
eC Returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, pacific sign. 


poa ifiable, 


e of being 


Imp. Dict. 


[< Gr. xayic, 
II, n. A thick-eared bat, as of the genus 


ooted, < xaxte, thick, + roic (x0d-) = 


s. 


J. E. Gray, 1821. (b) In entom., a 
Erichson, 1840. (c) In herpet., a divi- 
Also Pachypodes. Meyer, 1845. Milton, P. L., xi. 860. 


, a. [C Gr. Tayiç. a ‘kee as f ifi 
E. A Having i Specs not warlike: as, a man of pacific 


My own aldermen conferr'd the bays, 
To me committing their eternal praise, 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacific mayors, 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 281. 
3. Characterized by peace or calm; calm; tran- 
quil: as, a pacific state of things. 

‘The conversation became of that pacific kind which im- 
plies curiosity on one oe aa stots bg baer 2 
* on the other. ‘eorge Elict, Mill on the Floss, R 
prop. *Pachyrrhamphus, < Gr. rays, thick, + 4 [cap.] Appellative of the ocean lying be- 
paugoc, a beak, bill, neb.] 1. A genus of South {ean the west coast of America and the east 
American birds of the family Cotingide, estab- coast of Asia: so called on account of the ex- 
lished by G. R. Gray in 1838, in the form Pachy- emption from violent tempests which early 
amphi, upon suda apis as Par HaMmt mavigntors supose ii fo enjoy het relat 

CET ; , 5 ing to or connected with cean. 
ers to such as the rose-throated flycatcher, P. ° x i ts i 
aglaiæ. The form Pachyrhamphus is of Kaup, Or Jike stout Cortez ao aud all his men 
1851.— 2. A genus of reptiles. Fitzinger, 1843. Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

[NL. (A. Rich- Sig Hee ae Rates 
4 i x n First Looki i 
ard, 1825), prop. *Pachyrrhizus, < Gr. Taxtppičoc, ea: ; 

Pae SSK ? ick pi ' i band round a lower yard-arm into 
with thick roots, < axte, thick, + þiča,root.] A Pacific iron, an iron band rou I : 2 
genus of leguminous plants of the tribe Phase- which the boom-iron screws. =8yn. 1-3. acific, Peace 


. 5 ble, Peaceful, gentle, quiet, smooth, unrufiled. Pacific, 
oleæ and the subtribe Fuphascoleæ, character- Taking nce. erg to make peace; peaceable, desiring to 


' [NL., < Gr. zayi- 
zove, thiek-footed: see pachypod.] In zoöl., a 
Coleopterous insects. Billberg, 1820; Dejean, 1821. (b) A 
genus of mammals. D'AU, 1839. (c) A genus of arachni- 


dans. Rev. O. P. Cambridge, 1873. i“ 
-ram’ fus), n. [NL., 


Chapman’s Homer. 


ized by the roundstigmaupon the flattened apex be at peace, free from the disposition to quarrel ; peaceful, 
ick $ H i high-climbing in a state of peace.. _ 
of the thick style. The two species are high cimerel pacifice (pa-sif’i-s@), n pl. (NL, fem. pl. of li 


herbs, with leaves of three leaflets, and flo tered 
on long axillary peduncles. One is a Mexican plant; me 
other, P. angulatus, is widely diffused throught e tropics, 
either native or cultivated for its edible starchy fhe 
which become eight feet long and many inches hig i 
stems yield a tough fiber. See yam-bean, under be $ 
pachyrhynchous (pak-i-ring kus), a. [E ropi 
*pachyrrhynchous, £ Gr. raxvppuyxos, having i 
thick bill og snout, < Taxis, thick, + pryAess * Deused on Sundays in Lent, and on Holy Saturday a litany 
beak.] Having a thick bill, beak, or rott N is still said at the beginning of the Roman mass. 
iy 3 (pak-i Ei i NL. l- litany. p a 
ak-i-san’dri), n- , IND; © itar ae 
Pacha Ge rayiç, thick, + ave (dvdp-), pacificalt (pa-sif’i-kal), a. [£ ML. pate 
male (in mod. bot. a stamen).] A semm hor peace-making, £ L. pacificus, peace-making : 
prostrate plants of the apetalous order Eupho. pacific.) Pacific. qui, p- 
biaceæ and the tribe Buree, known by its fou 


stamens, and alternate usually eoarse-toothed 


leaves. There ae 2 pecia 
other of Japan. ‘They bear 2 lin 
at the nee and rather long spikes auve ys 
small flowers, which in the amen p y 
cumbens, are sweet and yery attractive 


want of a better name, that of the genus aled 2 Deegan if 
translated thick-stamen. The plant has also been c: pacifically (pa-sif’i i), adv. 


in. § í ; i ; full 
Alleghany mountat PUTO. ens), a. [Gr Taxis manion Bases Bs me re 
Uaioe a row, line.] Thiek-sided; 2 Poacificated, ppr. pacificating. ic. acific 
bot having thick sides: said of cle pp. of pacificare, pacify: see pacify.) Tom 
Pachytherium (paki peaceable; free from disturbance or violen 


Gr. mayte, thick, give peace to. 


acificus, peace-making, peaceful: see pacific.) 
1. Same as pacifical letters. See pacifical.—2. 
A missal or eucharistic litany near the begin- 
ning of Western liturgies, corresponding to the 
irenica of Eastern offices. It fell into disuse about 
the ninth century, but the Kyrie still remains as 4 trace 
ofit. Inthe ‘Ambrosian liturgy, however, it continues to 


igi t recommending one in peace and com- 
originally, tthe haa in other coun 


In a pacific 


t. and pp- 


tua aioe 


ie ede ‘The citadel of its whole kingdom it has 3 
genus of gigantic © he bone-caves of Sout i 
i he bone-cav by assault, and will keep inexpugnable; 
succes age, from t ee nant pag aM a 
5, ol kit /i-lus); 2. (NL. (Fieber. battling, will dou CR 


Pachytylus (pa- 


1859), < Gr. TaXiN rt2oc, knob, knot.] _ cifteated. 
2); ot 


thick, + 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Banden 
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pacification (pi-sif-i-ka’shon), n. [< F. paci- 
ation = Sp. pacificacion = Pg. pacificação = 

It. pacificazione,< L. pacificatio(n-), < pacificare, A pack of sorrows which would press you down 

pp. pacificatus, pacify: see pacify.) The act Shak., 'T. G. of V., iii, 1. 20, 
ol pacifying or reducing to a state of peace; ap- 3, A bundle of some particular kind or quantity. 
(a) A local and customary unit of weight for wool Bee 
flax, generally 480 or 240 pounds. (b) A measure of co: q 
containing about three Winchester bushels, Hatlivcelt 
Prov. Eng.] (c) The staves and heads of a cask secured 
in a compact bundle; a shook. (d) A bundle of sheet. 
iron plates intended to be heated together or rolled into 
one. (e) A package of gold-leaf containing 20 “books” BE 
25 leaves each. (7) A load for a pack-animal. 

4, A complete set, as of playing-cards (52 in 
number), or the number used in any particular 
game. 

‘the pack or set of cards, in the old pla: ys, is continually 
called a pair of cards, which has suggested en 
anciently two packs of cards were used, a custom common 
enough at present in playing at quadrille. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 433 

“Sir Mulberry Hawk,” said Ralph. “ Othery he 
knowing card in the paack, Miss Nicklel aid Tort 
Frederick Verisopht. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xix 
5. A number of animals herded together by 
gregarious instinct for combined defense or of- 
fense (as a pack of wolves), or kept together for 
hunting in company (as a pack of hounds), See 
hound. 

He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1. 107. 


Whereupon acertayne agreement pacisicatorie was con- n Hekept a pack of dogs better than any man in the coun- 
cluded betweene them. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1949. Y- Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble, 
“Molly ’s but four-and-twenty,” said Sylvia, in a pacifi- 6. A set or gang (of people): used derogatori- 
catory tone. „ Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxix. ly, and especially of persons banded together 
pacificoust (pi-sif‘i-kus), a. [< L. pacificus, insome notorious practice, or characterized by 
pacific: see pacific.] Peaceful. Cotgrave. low ways: as, a pack of thieves. 
He watch'd when the king’s affections were most still And yit they were hethene al the pak, 
and pacijicous. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 63. (Davies.) That were so sore adrad of alle shame. 
pacifier (pas’i-fi-ér), n. One who pacifies. TONI oat ee Se aed sir 
Rae a ED suai Os hoa R Archbishop of Canterbury was lately outraged i 
US ta K MP areia o G his House by a pack of common People. sla ae 
Pia EAS £ Siete 3 3 JY CN Howell, Letters, I. vi 
tks pacifier, F. pacifier = Sp. Pg. pacificar = Bickerstaff . . . is more a man of honour than to be an 
It. pacificare, < L. pacificare, make peace (cf. accomplice with a pack of rascals that walk the street on 
pacificus, making peace: see pacific), < pax 


T rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 


peasement; reconciliation; the establishment 
of peaceful relations or of a condition of peace. 


He [Henry VII.) sent . . . to the French king his chap- 
in, . . . as best sorting with an embassie of pacification. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen, VIL, p. 46. 


This Pacijication has given us no small occasion of Joy 
and Satisfaction, as believing it will prove to the common 
Benefit of both Nations [England and Portugal]. 

Milton, Letters of State, Aug. —, 1656. 


Edicts of Pacification, in French hist., royal edicts in the 
sixteenth century which granted concessions to the Hu- 
guenots. Such edicts were issued in 1563, 1570, etc., but 
the most important was the edict of Nantes, 1598 (which 


see, under edict). 
pacificator (pa-sifi-ka-tor), n. [< OF. (also F.) 
pacificateur = Sp. Pg. pacificador = It, pacifi- 
catore, < L, pacificator, a peacemaker, < pacifi- 
care, make peace, pacify: see pacify.] A peace- 
maker; one who restores amity between con- 
tending parties or nations. 
He [Henry VII.] had in consideration the point of hon- 
our, in bearing the blessed person of a pacificator. 


Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 50. 
pacificatory (pa-sif’i-ka-t6-ri), a. [< L. pacifi- 
catorius, peace-making, < pacificator, a peace- 
maker: see pacificator.] Tending to make 
peace; conciliatory. 


nights. Swift, Squire Bickerstaft Detected, 
(pac-), peace (see peace), + facere, make: see 7+, A person of low character: as, a naughty 
Sy.) 1. To appease; calm; quiet; allay the pack. See naughty. eae 

itation or excitement of: as, to pacify a man The women of the place are. . . the most of them 
j when angry. naughtie packes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 207. 
d Soft words pacify wrath. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 379. Cocles. God save you, sir! 


My Guide at last pacify’d them and fetched my Hat, and Master. What does this idle pack want? 
we marched away as fast as we could. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 76. 


Dampier, Voyages, TI. i. 92. 8. A aay e ; oa 
> s considerable area of floating ice in the 

* My dear sir, be pacified. What can you have but ask- . s milage . = aa ‘ 
Reardon Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. polar seas, more or less flat, broken into large 
2 T ` w pieces by the action of wind and waves, and 

. To restore peace to; tranquilize: as. to driv her i Sand s 
5 rts 4 ; riven together in an almost continuous and 
pacify countries in contention. nearly coherent mass. A pack is said to be open 
A € Oy yids AC; H q e 
Hie pace yen the contre thorugh-oute, when the pieces of ice are generally detached, and She 
s well in meddes as at endys had. when the pieces are in contact. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2530. In one hour after we reached it [fr vat the pl 
pect on as far as York, to pacify and settle those we left was consolidated Sato pane arene ee maco 
acon. Kane, Sec. Grinn Exp., I. 35. 
=Syn, To conciliate, assuage, still, lull, smooth, compose, eR AEE e 
soothe, mollify. — ja vee pose 9. In hydrotherapy, a wet sheet with other cov- 
Pacinian (pa-sin’i-an), a. [< Pacini (see def.) ering for closely enveloping the body or a part 
to the anatomist Pacini Of it; the process of thus wrapping, or the state 


+ -an.] Pertaining 
(1812-83), or described by him, as an anatomi- of being so wrapped.—10. In the fisheries: 
(a) The quantity or number of that which is 


eal structure. Also Paccinian.—Pacinian body 
packed, as fish: as, the salmon-pack was large 


See corpuscle. 
that year. (b) Same as steeple. 

After a fortnight’s drying, the fish should be put into a 
pack or steeple, for the purpose of sweating. Perley. 
11. In coal-mining, a wall of rough stone or of 
blocks of coal built for the purpose of support- 
ing the roof.— Mazy pack. See mazy.= Syn. 1. Pack- 
et, parcel, burden, load.— 2, Assortment.— 5. Brood, Co- 
vey. See flock1.— 6, Gang, crew, lot. 

pack! (pak), v. [< ME. packen, pakken =D. pak- 
ken = MLG. packen, paken = G. packen = Icel. 
pakka=Sw. packa = Dan. pakke =0F. pacquier, 
In some later uses P4Cquer, packer (ML. paccare), pack; from 
oun is from the yerb.] 1. A the noun.] I, trans. 1. To put together com- 
1g inclosed in a wrapping or Pactly in a bundle, bale, package, box, barrel, 
35 Spray, a bundle or OF Other receptacle, especially for transporta- 
Carried on the backof man tion, or convenience in storing or stowing; 
‘times applied especially make up into a package, bale, bundle, etc.: as, 
a peddler. to pack one’s things for a journey. 
‘ore : i 
pee a pak at hus ry; And gepliche he secheth 


gge 
n (C), xvii. 65, Pruyde, with alle the portinaunce, and packeth hem to- 
p gederes, Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 329. 


The gifts she looks from me are pack'd and lock’d 
Up in my heart. Shak., W. T., iy. 4. 369, 


- pangere (y pag), 


The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 


thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey, 
Dring. to the hive, and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains. Shak., 2 Hen. IV, iv. 5.77. 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


. the schooner 


Py e 
) 

O Enyego, on, p 
over wi Wet lo (they, 
or apnea on ee Which web 
se ey or water g ling thee til ae 

ight, ete. hy ght: Will pe sete 
the piston gf Sulling, aare tng 

ray a steg = 9) 
or press down op ieam-engin eio 
Snow, ice, e gether fini 8 ‘hy 


: arth, sary 2° 
material,’ — th, Sand, oy aye 


- Wy 
We Ue assemble or py 


compactly; crows? Pring to 3% 
vehicle, ~? “TW4, as p 
He [Cæsar] was fa ; 
ee ala y a8 fayne to Packe ; 
r together, Goldin p hia Souldiers i 
maA Ds ÅT, of Caa ky 
Close pack'd, a. Y° Citizens, who t tesa 
ed, and smiling, in ate a 


Mo tant 
8. To bring together arra 
late (cards, persons, teens 
A » Persons, facts 
as to serve one’s own pur 
(a) In gaming, to arrange (th ni 
secure an undue advantage a 
There be that ca th 
well. n pack the cards, and ye Cannot yh 
To pack the cards, and wi rn ta 
His fellow’s purse of ais coin eet trick 
J. Dennys (Arber's Fi pick, 
A x er's Eng. Gamer, L i 
And mighty dukes pack Si for half-a-crown 
rae ‘ope, Moral Essays, i 
(b) To bring together (the persons who soe 
some deliberative body) improperly and corral 
ne Ter of promeung or deciding in favor of Ee 
acular interest or party: as, to pack R i 
committee. patty: oe jiyi 
What course may be taken that, though the Kitz 
use such providence... and leave not things to chine, 
yet it may . . . have no shew, nor scandal, nor natired 
the packing or bringing of a Parliament; but, contnrinig, 
that it tendeth to have a Parliament truly free and mt 
packed against him. Bacon, Incidents of a Parlianett 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He packed a jury of dissenting Jews —— 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit, La, 
oh 
It is evident that, so far as New York and penam 
are concerned, all efforts to pack the ele 
National Republican Convention this year wil VILIS 
strenuous opposition. The Nation, AA. T 
9. To carry on the back; transport on 


backs of men or beasts. Er 
I take old Manitou to carry me to and from thegt 


y be killed. 
and to pack out any gameti S oaie Trips PIÈ 


The [gold-]““dust” . . - filled te ckan k i 
unfrequently to such plethoric a 'pack It down 
the assistance of a sumpter horse '0 2. $i 
the mines. Fortnightly Rev, `- 

packs: F } 


10. To load with a pack oe cae j 
An it be not four by the day, Ul i 

wain is over the new chimney, ig, 1 Hen j 

packed. What, ostler ! A apil feal 

11. Tosend off or away summary Joynt: 

to dismiss or discharge ; ae oft 

with off, away, etc.: aS, 


ge. lie not in my house ; me k m 
Ana Piane Ina Fi» W a F shee 
She shall be soon pael Or ile acl 
Mr. Alerton for 2 while uee cut os a | 
per 


aa tet 
scribe to doe his aes u, Plymon 
away. 

She will be pa 


i mn 
J to live am 
cked Yiismith 


To pack outar wp 
intrans. +. A 
son gool eto p transpor ows Ait 
Hoe S parrels, ete. inf 
z 5 ai In mining: a A 
elise of the rene veinston 
or T oro poing sto si mt a 
admit tin corto s ES 
T arranged o sett! vp 
ds pack We Sa 
P 2 become comi dily- 
A snow packs I 


the grouse 
re, as When 
: generally 


aby, Jake. zi 
o the Stygia ATphonsus, ii 
obat the gate, 


i's Ballads, VIIL 153). 


„ing out of the King- 
4 Pior Chronicles, p. 106. 
cracking 

had been le a-packing. 
Legends, 1: 1601. 


» Tg oldsby 
hete 
pet A orrup jon of pact.) An 
5 ah a pact. 
1 twixt thee and me? 
e ecrecy. ae 
ig. Kk 5. (Nares.) 


at is w 
North, ts 


J. intrans. To 
federate for bad 


ty e mother gold. Pi 
ee Tit. And., iv. 2. 155. 


contrive fraudulently. 


3 
aek with hin 


GF 
; 1. To plot; 
3 ing of miracle 
Purchas, 
a to disgrace me. E 
This ispat z aiilatcher, Spanish Curate, Ív. 5. 


ally for some bad pur- 


{rait 


packi E are D, OSE 
pe tering and pee? Pilgrimage, p. 225. 


9, To join in collusion ; 


a 'd with her 
pier o, were he not pack'd w ith 
jet thorG was with me then, ae 
geld wines a Shak., C. of E., V. 1. 219. 
;), a. [Appar elliptical for in pc 
poa ack.) Intimate; confi- 
[Seotch.] 


cao doubt but they were fain o' ither, 
re ae pack and thick thegither. 


ak‘aj), n. [< OF. pacquage, the act 
ent ae +-age.] 1. A bundle or 
jareel; a quantity pressed or packed together 5 
syapackuge of cloth.— 2, A unit of freight or 
zng; an article of transportation, as a box 
«i bundle.—8, A charge made for packing 
gols—4, A duty formerly charged in the 
iy of London on goods imported or exported 
j aliens, or by denizens who were sons of 
ens. Original package, in commerce and Ameri- 
Cacnstitutional law of foreign and interstate commerce, 
1 package or casing in which goods are handled in the 
Tegra mottation in the commerce in question. 
cai wine is imported in hogsheads, the hogshead is 


“estigical package: if in bottles acked in cases handled 
mani the case i the orot ACRES Pea 
1] 


Meng aks ing),n. [< package + -ing 
itla making into packages.—Packaging- 
ye ae for bun ling yarns or other goods 
na pe for transportation ; a bundling-press, 
14 
(rak'al), w. A sort of basket made in 


Suth Amori 
m ca from the outer par ; 
vast the ita-palm. parts of the 


(pak’an” i-mal), n. 


hunter o > boxes, 
Tom Dack-inulo, 


Send tel 
they eB 


ete., on its back. 


ee ord 
f Sing (Dak’sineh 
| Sigan é made we 


pack- 

ach 

ted St 

Origin. 
h is 


goods; 


ose b 


usi iti 
i lSportation Smess it is to 


Ia ‘sions, as beo 
no Preservatio 
Sed for packin 


I A beast of 
any packs, or to transport 
See 


HN Pack-animal trail have heen built 
» IN order to make all portions of the 

» Amer., N. S., LIV. 85. 

A wide girth, about 
Strong canvas or hair, 
at one end anda ring 
saddle in ad- 
animal: it is in 
ates army, and is 


A stout coarse 
packsheet; bur- 


A coarse sort of linen 


a akker = MLG. G. 
r13 q- Paccarius and 
- One who packs; 


f, pork, 
n or for 


orting goods, ete., 
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Rough-looking miners and packers, whos 


e e busin i . 
to guide the long mule-traing that go w ee ess jt js + 
not, and whose work in packing ene where wagons can- bringing together or manipulating t TV 
kill T. Fi heeds special and peenlj one’s own pr Manipulating to serve 
skill. . Roosevelt, The Century, XX vy es Wea purposes. See padà, e. t, 8. 

rer! ý icar che Sian eee € affirm, the è å 
5. A. gov ee nt officer charged with the in- ent, and witch ener mtes which these tables pre 
spection of provisions packed for export.—8, Vë Produced by packing, and by mei Mr, Sadler's theory, 


A ring by which the space betwe 
and the walls of an oil-well is clo 
gas-tight. See oil-well packing, 


en the tubing 
sed and made 
under packing1, 


—7. The variously constructed 3 E i 
fe A constructed mechanism py elastic, or the as to be 
which the grain cut by a reaping-machine 3 ments and fitted ct divided into seg. 


packed or compressed on 


the binding-te 
held till embraced and b by the wable and 


ound by the twine, 


eis a In1785 hefc: g 
packet (pak’et), n. [Formerly also pac, ; (Cartwright|deyoted him- 
(=G. packet); < OF. pacquet, paquet, a self to improvements, which include 


= Sp. paquete = It. pacchetto, dim. of 
a pack: see packl.] 1. A small 
age; a parcel; a mail of letters, 

The Heathenish and Popish, and all those 
of miracles, which we receiue b 
lations from the East and W 


pacque, 
pack or pack- 


other packets 

y the Lesuites a a b- 

RAR annuall re- 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93, 

All Letters more than 80 Miles is 3d. Sing] 

ble Pacquet 12d. an Ounce. nes an ee 


d 
a 


0; 


pain 


Your Laship staid to peruse a Pacquet of Letters. 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 4. 
I have lately been looking over the many packets of let- 
ters which I have received from all quarters of Great 
Britain. Steele, Tatler, No. 164. 
2. A despatch-vessel; a ship or other vessel 
employed to convey letters from country to 
country or from port to port; a vessel employ- 
ed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers at 
stated intervals; hence, a vessel starting on 
regular days, or at an appointed time. Also 
called packet-boat, packet-ship, packet-vessel. 
From the earliest times New York has been the port of 
departure for packets steering for our Southern ports. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 356. 
3. The panel of a packhorse. (Cheshire, Eng.] 
Wright.—4. A pack (250 leaves) of leaf-metal. 
packet (pak’et), v. t. 
bind up in a package or parcel. 
My resolution is to send you all your letters well sealed 
and packeted. Swift, Letters. 
When Mr. Miintz has done, you will be so good as to 
pacquet him up, and send him to Strawberry. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 472. 
2. To despatch or send in a packet-vessel. 
Her husband was packeted to France. Ford. 


packet-boat (pak’et-bot),n. Sar 
packet-day (pak’et-da), n. Mail-day; 
for posting letters, or for the sailing of a packet- 
ship. Simmonds. * 
packet-note (pak’ct-not), n. 
paper, 9X 11 inches. 
packet-ship ( ak’et-ship), ne 
packet-vessel (pak’et-ves“el), n. 
packet, 2. 
packfong (pak’fong), n. 
pee hérs) A horse used as a 
packhorse (pak’hérs), n. hors s a 
pack-animal in carrying burdens; hence, figur- 
atively, a drudge. : 
Iwas a pack-horse HV great ie eye 
x j i mi k 
To royalise his blood spi ine oT i 3. 122 
The slaves of custom and establish'd mode, 
i Si ancy we keep the road. 
With packhorse constaney Ad Es $ SO Elan L 
i i tony y by seeking it 
Flour is to be had in the stony land only € i 
within the Austrian frontier, and to the Nee 
tier, accordingly, the PECATS go with a strong 
of Turkish soldiers to gua i he M. seman, Venice, p. 266. 


A warehouse for 


Same as packet, 2. 
Same as 


An erroneous form of 


252 


pack-house (pakbon i m 
receiving and stormg ` 
pack-ice (pak’is), n. In the polar se 
lection of large pieces of floating 1¢¢ 
nite extent. Compare packt, Ny 8. ror 
As the tide turned, a strip of pack-ice shone a mile 
separated us from open water to the south. pO. 


a col- 
defi- 


W. Greely, Arctic Service, 
al n. of pack, v.] 


Any material „used for 
space, closing a joint, and hen Pee 
the filling of a piston or a WOE TN” 


One day, in the forenoon, the engine was Wo 


the packing having got too looro Je 


1. 


2. In printing, the fabric used 


i ed 
A hard packing is made of glaz : 
hard a which prevents Iaa 
3. In masonry, small ston 


tar, employed to 


the middle of walls; bble.— 


steam-engine, w 
1797 and 1801, 


(b) Tubes o 
filled with 


such as hemp or coti 
fens p or cotton, The ends of 


e and the interior su 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1? 38 oil-well to keep surface-water, 
, 


rom running into the well, and to 
prevent oil in some wells from being 
forced out around the pipe by a pres- 
sure of gas. The packing originall 

used was a leather bag filled with 
flaxseed, called a seed-bag, made in the 
form ofaring. The flaxseed, swelling 
on being wetted, closed tightly the 
opening to be stopped. This packing 
swelled so tightly as to be very diffi- 
cult to remove—a difficulty which 
led to the invention of many substi- 
tutes, 
water-packing, which consists of an 
annular leather packing, concaye on 
the upper surface, surrounding the 
pipe, and held in position by a screw- 
joint. The weight of the superincumbent water presses 


[< packet, n.) 1. To packing? (pak’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pack?, v.] 


Same aspacket,2. packing-awl (pak’ing-dl), n. ( 
; the day varia pierces a hole through packing-cloth or 


A folded writing- packing-block (pak‘ing-blok), n. 


. ti Ver 
packing! (pak’ing), n. [Y aaa an empty ing 
like; stuffing, 88 ita 
rking badly, 
N. S., LIV. 69. 
on printing- “ing 
Jaten or cylinder and 


resses between the iron p x blanket ing-officer (pak’ing-ofi-sér), n. 

: king isa acking 0: pak m i 
the sheet to De re ted ka the lees Pane cer who superintends or inspect 
of wool or rubber 3 illboard or of sm! 2 


pedded in mor- 


t spaces in 
fill up the vaen nhe act of 


and eGangotri 


Dacking-paper 


alone. 
Macaulay, Sadler's Ref. Retuted. 
Packing in mach.: 


cylin- 
steam-tight contact, 


packing to the piston ín the 
hich he patented In 


A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 235. 


f lead or other soft metal 
come vegetable material, 


are cither forced or sol- 
ered together. — Oil-well packing, 
packing inserted between the pipe 
rface of the boring 


r water from the sides of the hole, 


Oil-well Packing. 


a, an elastic sub- 
stance — surround 
the main tubing; 4, 
the ordinary coupling 
resting on the wash- 
er c, their surfaces 
ground together and 
made water-tight; d, 
a losse nut inte! 
upon a screw-threac 
cut on the main 
tubing; e e, elliptic 
springs, dovetailed or 
otherwise fastened to 
the sides of the loose 
and partially 
the tubing 


One of these is the modern 


this packing closely against the interior of the bore. 
Another form of oil-well packing, which stops efflux of 
oil under internal gas-pressure, as well as influx of sur- 
face-water, is shown in the accompanying cut, 


Collusion; trickery; cheating. 
Here's packing, with a witness, to deceive us all! 
Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. 121, 


There may be tricks, packing, do you see? 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 


That which Sulpitius writes concerning Origens Books 
gives cause vehemently to suspect there hath bin packing 
of old. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


A form of awl 


other material, and carries with it packthread 
for sewing or fastening. 
A rectangu- 
lar block gained into center-sills and double- 
spring draw-bar timbers, and serving to con- 
nect them firmly together longitudinally. Car- 
Ditag bolt (pak’ing-bdlt), n In a steam 
cking-bo. ak/ing-bolt), n. - 
Pree a pal wine secures the gland of a 
stufiing-box. E. H. Knight. 
packing-box (pak’ing-boks), n. 1. A box or 
ease in which goods, ete., are packed for trans- 
portation.—2. Inasteam-engine, same as stuf- 
fing-box. ; 
packing-case (pak 
ing-boz. = 
packing-cell (pak ing-sel),n. In bot. 


beer crib (pak’ing-krib), n. A place where 
ckerel are packed in barrels jan | marked ac- 
ding to their respective grades. 
packing-expander (pak’ing-eks-pan” dèr), n. 
A spring or other device for spreading the pack- 
ing of a valve or piston against the surface upon 
which it traverses. 
king-gland (pak’ing-gland), n. In asteam- 
ran fhe cover of a stuffing-box, which is 
screwed or pressed into the stu g-box to hold 


cking tightly against the piston. ; 
we leather tpak’ing-lerH èr) m1. A 
ring of leather on a punga: or piston travers- 
against the cylinder or barrel, to form with 
tight joint or packing.—2. A dust-guard. 
packing-needle (pak’ing-né’dl), n. A strong 
needle for sewing up packages wrapped in bur- ; 
lap or packing-sheet. See cut under needle. 
packing-nut (pak’ing-nut), n. A form of: 
-gland or stufling-box cover which seren 


ing-kis), n. Same as pack- 


See len- 


ma 
cor 


into the stuffing-box. 


packing of excisable articles. 
packing-paper (pak’ing-pa’p 
paper used for wrapping parcels; 


te 
2 stro: 
thick kind of wrappmg-paper. c 
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packing-penny 4226 
packing-pennyt (pak’ing-pen‘i), n. A small packsheet (pak’shct), n. 
sum given in dismissing a person.—To give a shect. 
acking-penny, to send (a person) packing, or about his packstaff (pak’sta f), n.: pl. packstaves (st àvz). 
business. z ; A staff on which a peddler rests the weight of 
Fie, fle! Will you give < ght of 
Cone teal OU in his pack when he stops 
A packing penny to virginity? 1B pack SVOP: ion 
I thought you'd dwell so long in Cypres islo, To make all “as plain as a pack-staf.” 
You'd worship Madam Venus at the length. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soe., 1853), II. 310, 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. Not riddle-like, obscuring their intent, 
packing-press (pak’ing-pres), n. A powerful But pack-stage plaine, ivering at thing they ment, 
press, generally hydraulic, employed to com- | nee ee teks VIL POL, 
press goods, as cotton, linen, hay, straw, ete., [Sometimes used attri ae in Paes 
into small bulk for convenience of transport. re sae ee ), packstag’ rhymes! 
packing-ring (pak’ing-ring), n A ring of A a 2 Marston, Scourge of Vinee 12 
metal or rubber used as seat for a coupling- AES ou > 1 42. 
valve in a railway-car, or to make a joint air- Packthread (pak’thred), n. Strong thread or 
i MLWAY pares ` twine used for sewing up packages or bales, or 
7 Pr or bales 
tight, ete. Sci. Amer., LIV. 69. ia Tie yaaa ih g , OF 
packing-shed (pak’ing-shed), n. A shed where A OMEN Be ser orooro here and th i 
M zi F in » - -. NCreand thers 
fish are packed. kine-shét 1. A shoot With packthread. Siak., T. of the 8, ii> we 
packing-sheet (pak ‘ing-shé ) n. -A s8 oe ' You may take me in with a walking-stick, 
for packing or covering goods.— 2, In hydr 0- Eyen when you please, and hold me with a pack-thread 
therapy, a wet sheet for packing or wrapping Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, y, 1 
a patient. Also packsheet. x I slid down by a bottom of packthread into the street, 
packing-stick (pak’ing-stik), n. A stick used amd so’scaped._ pon ee > 
for straining up the cords around rolled fleeces ee. OPER E ety fan in his Humour, iv, 4, 
in packing wool for transportation; a woolder. pack-train (pak’tran), n. A train of pack-ani- 
pack-load (pak’lod), n. The usual load or mals with their loads. 
pack which a beast of burden carries, as 300 No one who has not tried it can understand the work 
pounds fora mule, or 150 for a burro. and worry that itis to drive a pack-train over rough ground 
packman (pak’man), n.; pl. packmen (-men). 
One who earries a pack; a peddler. 


and through timber. The Century, XXX. 223, 
pack-wall (pak’wal), n. Same as pacil, 11. 
The course of the day would, in all probability, bring 
them another packman, who would “ border with them,” 


packware (pak’war), n. Goods carried in a 
pack; especially, the articles offered for sale by 

prating of the town he had last quitted. 
Jeaffreson, Live it Down, xx s he 


a peddler. 
ii. Desirous to utter such popish pelfe and packware 
A class of persons termed “duffers,” ‘‘packmen,” l S mt 
“Scotchmen,” and sometimes “tallymen,” traders who go doctrine. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1388. 


or broght with him, he opened therehis baggage of pes 
rounds with samples of goods, and take orders for goods y ak’ waks . Ss "i Kapaa 
afterwards to be delivered. packwax aay wl N Pame cE, i wae, 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IJI. ss. Pac. Wet Gey $ va (Per i 4 pae non . g 
z g ä'k 2 eruv. a.] Same 
pack-moth (pak’méth), n. A certain clothes- EN A 9 ee alpaca.] Same 
moth, Anacampsis sarcitella, whose larva eats oi lea 1 x s 
3 i Sars > paco? (pi kō), n. [<pacol.] In South America, 
wool ana roolen Eee alia insects n S3 gossany ore: so called because of its brown- 
DOCS UC LUCE OLANN p: ifsa, ish color, resembling that of the paco. 
pack-mule (pak’mil), n. A mule used to carry Ma ; : 
nacks or burdens The principal ores [at Cerro de Pasco] are the pacos so 
Pp a : Se called, analogous to the colorados of the Mexican miners 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous 
ores, and evidently resulting from the decomposition of 
the sulphurets. 
J. D. Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the U. S., p. 169. 
paco? (pii’ko), n. Same as pacu. 
pacoct, pacokt, n. Middle English forms of 
peacock. 
pacoury-uva (pa-kou’ri-ū'vä), n. See Platonia. 
pacquett (pak'et), n. and v. An obsolete spell- 
ing of packet. 
pact (pakt), n. [= F. pacte, OF. pact, pache 
= Sp. Pg. pacto = It. patto = OF ries. pacht = 
D. MLG. pacht = MHG. phaht, pfacht, G. pfacht 
= Dan. pagt, < L. pactum, an agreement, < pa- 
cisci, pp. pactus, inceptive form of OL. pa- 
cere, agree, bargain, covenant; akin to pangere, 
fasten: see packl. Cf. pack?.] An agreement; 
a compact. 
O wretch, doost thou not knowe 
One cannot vse th’ ayde of the Powers belowe 
Without som Pact of Counter-Seruices, 
By Prayers, Perfumes, Homage, and Sacrifice? | 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
This world of ours by tacit pact is pledged 
To laying such a spangled fabric low, 
Whether by gradual brush or gallant blow. 
Browning, Sordello. 
But ye're all in the same pact —all in the same pact — 
and not one o’ ye caring for anything but your own selfish 
ends and enjoyments. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, vii. 
Nude pact. See nude.—Pact de non alienando, a 
covenant common in mortgages in Louisiana, binding the 
mortgager not to alienate, encumber, etc., the mortgaged 
property. This pact renders an alienation, etc., in viola- 
tion of it, void as against the mortgagee.— Pacte com- 
missoire, in French law, a clause in a contract of sale 
whereby the vendor stipulates that, if the buyer does not 
pay the price agreed upon within a certain time, the sale 
shall be rescinded. In the Province of Quebec, under te 
law anterior to the civil code, this condition was implied 
in all sales.— Pretorian pact, a pact supported by a con- 
sideration, and therefore (in Roman law of the later peri- 
ods) recognized and enforced by the pretor. 
pacta, n. Plural of pactum. 3 
paction (pak’shon), n. [< OF. paction = 
paccion, < L. pactio(n-), an agreement, <£ pactus, 
pp. of pacisci, agree: see pact. Cf. compac- 
tion2,] A compact, agreement, or contract. 
They made a paction ’tween them twa. 
Get up and Bar the Door (Child’s Ballads, VII. 126). 
The paction evangelical, in which we undertake to be 
disciples to the holy Jesus. 35), I. 349. 
ks. Such Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 349. 
ureof the nactional (pak’shon-al), a. [< paction + -a.] 
sils, arms or < ais derson, Cases 
Of the nature of a pact. Bp. Sanderson, 
of Conscience, p. 126. ITA 
pactitioust (pak-tish’us), a. [< LL. pactitius, 
9. pacticius, stipulated, < L. pactus, pp. of paciset, 


Same as packing- 


å Ss RES 


Pack-mule, as used in the Rocky Mountains, United States. 


packneedle (pak’né’dl), n. [< ME. paknedle, 

paknelde, pakneelde ; < pack! + needle.| A large 
needle for sewing up packages; a packing- 
_ needle. See cut under needle. 

eee riche rayes I rendred a lessoun, 

_ Tobrochehem with a pak-nedle and plaited hem togyderes. 
ka; Piers Plowman (B), v. 212. 
ack-papert (pak'pā’pėr), n. Packing-paper. 
e paper, or cap paper, such paper as mercers and 


upiers use to wrappe their ware in. 
5 Nomenclator (1585), p. 6. (Nares.) 


bled hills, traversed but by a few 
x Green, Making of Eng., p. 61. 
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OSp. p 


h Stipnlate. Pag 


OY g = See 
Pactoli ny Pulation. Daeg, 


Dakta Joh 
A liar th, 


ir. er th Set 
ir. Tarro), n), 0n, "ley, 


open (Paktum E 
tween two aS Scots lan pl, 
Something — 
or agreeme 


ceptilatio), the os fees had givens 
beer would lie; ithe eh 
pretor vould rre Petnl the nalea 
> the debtor qy ction w 
tum i eact c See mde ieh u 
7 ; m, à genera x 
poeg to law, cither asb cing, 
sistent with we 08 mores conti ia 
pan eae Principles of sound st 
y pak’d), n. [S. d mer” Biy 
can characinoid nd of th em Som 
in fresh waters, especial] ah 
pad! (pad), n. [A dial V a 
part due to the te De 


path.) Anpath; afoo 


I am no such 


the pad. nipping Christian, but a 


Middleton and Dekker, Tartua tja 
The Squire Roa 
The Squire of the Pad and the Knight ot i thy, 
To stand pad, to stand Trin Thiet and Coni 
, to stand by ray: ie 
or thieves’ slang. ] by the wayside begging. ( 
I obtained three children, two gir 
the ages of five and ten years, sara t 
mon “padding-ken” in Blakeley Street ER 
Street) for three shillings, to stand pad with 22 fh 
seyen o'clock until twelve p. m, ona Saturday, 3 
Letter from G, A, Brine (1875), quoted in Ribtow-Turers 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, pa 
pad! (pad), v.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. piè 
ding. [< pad}, n] I. intrans. To E a 
foot; tramp slowly or wearily along; trulgea 
jog along. 
Something most like a lion, and it came agreat ya ing 
pace after, Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progs È 
The muzzled ox that Canet on o xy ph 
Gone blind in padding round and round one pa 
4 Browning, Ring and Book, Wt 
II. trans. 1. To travel on foot vera 
proceed on foot through; Jome onia i 
ily, or wearily along. [Obsolete inl 
Though the weather be fouland ey Hi sists el 
go not ye atone, but other your ro 


oni 
PNS pain radford, Letters (Parker 2 S ‘a 
2. To tread or beat down; maki E 
level by treading: as, to padapa E ; 
hoof, to go on foot; ‘‘foot it. [5 aB ao p 
pad? (pad), 2. Early a Rast) 
padde; < ME. paddo, pa A not ani EE 
alleged AS. *padde resting | 1 eal 
pades in the AS. Chronic OENE 1D. is 
but written many years ? pa wy 
pedde, D. paddo, pad N aida = w 
O G. dial. padde) = i 
— Dan. padde, & 
A toad; a frog- 
Iscal prune that 


a boy, etsin 


j 


the 
Apaadi in the grass. 


Here lyes in Aier 7 

se Jingrin 

Ye perceiv is line rron's 
Bp. 


cushion, OX som! 
ion, or & StU 
ete. , usec to fae 
or as @ rotectt 
He was kept in the 
a pad of straw: z 
Tn certain Beas She 
edentulous pa gains i 
epithelial en 
lower jaw i 
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Good day, my veterans, my ¢ i 
clinking, out-after-e: Eae E 
bucks, good day. H. Kingsley, Hillyars’ar 


pad-cloth (pad’kléth), m. A c 


My bonny, pad. 
George ‘Street 
id Burtons, xix. 


„l worn to pro- 
rt (b) In em- 
‘rjal, such as raw 
us me torten, the stitch 


arge, fleshy, thick- loth or blanket 


ge, various covering the loins of S 

sC; ot of various € ng s of a horse; a honsi 

; i ne ically, thefoot pad-crimp (pad’krimp), n In oe fp cloth. 
ey oe i's foot; one of the “jn which dampened leather is r Co ETY, a press 

aberne of side of a bird's ampened leather is molded into form 


per > ; 
vhe between the dies of a former with d 
j aia BoNo parts. When the ea E 
retains the convex shape acqui 3 
Tetai nvex shape acquired under pres- 
Padoa (patie [NL. (Reichenbach, 1850 
native name for rice.] A genus of ploceing 
birds of the subfamily Spermestine (ora sub os 
nus of Munia), the type of which is P. oryzirger, 


splentum. d 
i rojecting Pi 
irane or semi-chiti- 
ynembr ane | fe itis. 
ns on the tarsi. 
Leh orale} a saddle of lea- 
a sagt? ivec, such as are 


r by equestri- 


all w ‘omen O : ES mace oryzivor 

ja nd P yD rket-WOME 2 A number of the paddy-bird, commonly called Toa aging 

erm oun) circus: — C pjotting-paper paddet, n. See pad? ye: 
ners wing Iges, form- padder? (pad’ér),n. [< pad + 


ST) F, 
way robber; a footpad. erl.] A high- 


Well. Nay more, dine gratis, 
Mar. Under what hedge, I pray you? or at whose cost? 


be re- 
a blot- 
; pack: as, a pad 


used: 88s 


p y pundle; pale es ish-dealers a Are they padders or abram-men that are your consorts? 

Papit- yar ; Among aD) fish Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, ii. 1 
oet pad OE Ypo cgometimes bet) > PE : cf ah 
goli Moped is 60 (80 n? etae — that is, one pad padder? (pad’ér), n. [<pad3 + -erl.] One who 
dt ec soles, sir, and 105 pads or cushions. 


ondon Poor, I. 57. 


42 ils © 3 AIEN ES I 
F pior” paddies (pad’iz), n. pl. [Origin obscure.] Pan- 


talets or knee-drawers with flounces 5 
ATEI s. [South- 
padding (pad'ing), n. [Verbal n. of pads, v.] 
1. The act of stuffing so as to make a Pad.—2 
The cotton, hair, straw, or other material used 


the pad of a 


fools: ma laid 


ome 33 a pes 

T shiy „building, & piece tax 

give the camber rA 

aced and watered, 

for watch-guards. 

puh it 1S0 rs ribbon, under ribbon.— Op- 
otershi 


ment; the stuffing used to keep in shape any 
part of a garment according to the fashion 


P —t 
The padded man Tennyson, The N 


‘ ; the insertion of extrancous 
> ee or the use of unnecessary 
be re to pad an article in a newspaper; 
n AC page ina book.— 3. In calico-print- 

Mt apso ù . G 
to impregnate (the cotton cloth to be print- 
elj with a mordant. It is done in a machine 
called a padding-machine (which see). 

The cloth intended to be dyed is first steeped and pad- 
dsi stont in buifalo's or sheep’s milk, and next exp i 
pean, W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 
4,Toglue the edges of (sheets of paper) to- 
gather, so as to form a pad. (Colloq. ] 

A tall-pint of the cement will pad a vast quantity of 
sheets, The Writer, ILI: 82. 
4. In mech., to puncture with numerous fine 
tales, as the end of a pipe, or the rose on the 
tlofanozle, [Eng.] 

In ender to prevent a false reading of the water gauge, 
itmis" padded’—that i meek ng he water gauge, 

padded”—that is to say, the end of the tube in the  o¢ the average clergyman may 


Wp of the upeast shaft wa: rforated wi r 
cell bles p s perforated with numerous magazines and read one of 


padding. 


3. 


9, To & 
dried. 


color. 
printed upon in steam or pigment colors. Calicoes pro- 
uoa in this way are said to bein the padding or plaquage 
style. 


A brown ground is produced over the entire surface by 


padding in solutions of a salt of manganese. 


a certain size; vamp; 
matter of no real value or utility; whatever 


amount of padding 
statues which weary 
freshly the twenty and thirty best. 

Henry James, 


adding-flue (pad’ing-fld), n. 
ii a Frying-chamber in which cotton cloth 
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in stufling anything, as a bolster, saddle, or gar- 


PS, oret, and l í j! i : 1 
AN pad) EP iL To stufi or furnish which requires it to be more in relief or 
Epa n] ; l or drawn 
padding: te adding: often with out. tighter than the natural forms allow. The mate- 
with a pe or pi mew him: What, it’s you, rials used are, especially —(@) a rough felted cloth, a kind 
[thought we kne hat wears the sts g! of shodd b) tibrous and loose material ; (c) wadding, 
p batting, and bombast. ? 


In calico-printing, the process of imbuing 
the fabric all over with a mordant which is 
A design is next printed on it in acid discharge 
sually lime-juice and bisulphate of potash), the result 
that, after the cloth has been dyed in the bath and 
red, white patterns appear upon a ground of uniform 
These white patterns or spaces may be afterward 


Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 212. 


4, Any unnecessary matter inserted in a col- 
umn, article, book, etc., merely to bring itupto 
hence, written or printed 
has 
merely the effect of increasing the size of any- 
thing without adding to its interest or value. 
Anybody who desires to know what is within the power 
take up one of the inferior 


the articles which serve for 
Saturday Rev. 


I am perhaps more struck now with the enormous 
—the number of third- and fourth-rate 
the eye that would fain approach 
Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 205. 
In calico-print- 


paddle-end 
We twa ha'e paillt i t 
Frae mornin san indim” 
ah 3 Burns, Auld Lang Syne. 
A 4 j gaip 
LAT a mii along or about with short 
X we a C OY Oar; row or mo 
or along by means of a paddle. PE ST ls 
She was as love} j Ki 
As ever fairy had faberi 
` J. R. Drake, Culprit F: 
4. To move fo oe 
. alo: A 
poate a peat een of paddles or float- 
3 Round the lak 
A little clock-work steame Ba 
rad ork steamer paddli lied, 
r ae i shook the lilies, MENURA ONCE Prol. 
fect, pee eee by means of webbed 
penguin. tee 1s, as a duck, turtle, fish. 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 
1 Carper, Retirement, L 499. 
ae rans. 1. To finger; play with; toy with. 
e paddling palms and pisita fingers. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2 115 
2. To propel by i i 
i y paddle or oar: as, to paddle a 
canoe.—8. To strike with the open fava or 
win some flat object, as a board; spank. [Col- 
ae To paddle one’s own canoe, See cance. 
pa l $ (pad), n. [< paddle}, v., in part con- 
used with paddle2, n.] 1, An oar; specifically. 
a sort of short oar having one blade or two (one 
at each end), held in the hands (not resting in 
the rowlock) and dipped into the water with a 
more or less vertical motion: used especially 
for propelling canoes. 
He seized his paddle, and tried to back out of the snare. 
Kingéley, Hypatia, iil. 
2. The blade or broad part of an oar.—3. In 
zo0l.: (a) A fore limb constructed to answer 
the purpose of a fin or flipper, as that of a pen- 
guin, a whale, a sea-turtle, a plesiosaurus, or an 
ichthyosaurus. See cuts under Jehthyosaurus 
and penguin. (b) In Ctenophora, one of the rows 
of cilia which run parallel with the longitudinal 
canals of the body; actenophore orpaddle-row. 
(c) The long flat snout of the paddle-fish.— 4. 
One of the float-boards placed on the cireumfer- 
ence of the paddle-wheel of a steamboat.— 5. A 
panel made to fit the openings left in lock-gates 
and sluices for the purpose of letting the water 
in and out as may berequired; aclough.—6. An 
implement with a flat broad blade anda handle, 
resembling a paddle. Specitically— (a) In ylase-mak- 
ing, a somewhat shovel-shaped implement used for stirring 
and mixing the materials. (b) In brickmaking and similar 
industries, an instrument for tempering clay. (c) An im- 
plement used for beating garments while held in ranning 
water to wash. (d) See the quotation. 

The tools used by the puddler are not usually numerous, 
consisting only of a long straight chiselled-edged bar call- 
eda paddle, and a hooked flat-ended bar known as the 
rabble. W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 280. 


7. The lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus. See pad- 
dlecock. Also cockpaidle. [Eng.] 
paddle? (pad‘l), n. [Also dial. paidle and 
pattle, pettle, appar. for orig. *spaddle, dim. 
of spade: see spadel. The word has been in 
part confused with paddle), n.] A small spade, 
especially a small spade used to clean a plow; 


a a plow-stafl; a paddle-staif. 


Apannier; a basket. Halliwell. ] : aes z 
otse; a aar of padnag pad-horse.| A Di eq attor tae proces. o padang a Ae eatt Thou shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon, .. . and... 
Ütinguishe orse for riding on the road, as orma a eth x g which heated air iscirculated thou shalt dig therewith. Deut, xxiii. 13. 
ms ed rom a h e road, as considerable length through v hich heatee J 5 s 
Ms a roadst T, a hunter or a work-horse, in one direction, while the padded piece is unwound oe pa ddle-beam (pad l-bēm), n. One of two 
palets groom of mi a roller and pasoa through the fue in the nly rewound large beams projecting beyond the sides of a 
inthe wana with only tine me ain Sarestest os veine inde Seo 'pad3, 05 3, a pin ng vase) between which the paddle-wheels re- 
i 5 i ting-k 5 wW - volve. 
; Ma pad) n, [Appa Steele, Spectator, No. 8S. padding ee n (pad og ee professional beg- paddle-board (pad‘l-bord), n. One of the floats 
G : Ut Jootpad, pec ae Oran oars Pieve ERS ete : [Thieves slang.] onthe ciran a or the paddle-wheel of a 
4 free er; a footpad. Hert 2 Soa aes i . steam-vessel; a paddle. 
A] aE pszte rom ous pads "Ragged schools and City Missions ae eig Jens olie paddle-boat,(pad'|-Dot), n. A boat propelled 
à ri a received him loite: aA ae ope ding-kens, continu - yaddle-wheels. - 
w Tee), Mb Aree Byron, Don J ta, ll. famy, brutality, and ice er orale. a rt paddle-box (pad’I-boks), n. ‘The box or sheath, 
os) 3 n) w Pads, y, A and pp. padded, ppr. pad- Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. ar eurved Upper outline, which covers a addle- 
CD Betta’ 8 tootpag oo ated also with pad! i ine (pad’ing-ma-shén’), t- In Sheel of a side-wheel steamer, to protect it and 
vE | toads op XG, or highway robber. fre? padding-machine (p STs p imbuing cot- to keep it from throwing water on board the 
Ts pat g “lghways in orden t obber; fre- calico-printing, an apparatus oe ae to xe 
agg iee thes high r to rob. ton cloth uniformly with a mordan jonan vessel. s a 
: Way, they yop, ©? 708d, and suits maintai l 3 ; of dyeing. It consists of a combination paddlecock (pad 1-kok), n. [Also paidlecoch, 
fog ae l igin Swift, To Mr. CERC the process OSIDE Sa receiving the fabric, which is cockpa idle; <p addle (?) + cockl.] The common 
Tithe Meal, obseure,] Groats; coar: < caused to pass through a vat containing the mo r. lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus: So called in al- 
X Pree te sift 7 coarse paddle! (pad’l), v.; pret- and pp: P a OE a lusion to its dorsal ridge enveloped in tubercu- 
ead a all that of near fourteen ye paddling. [Also dial. paidle; pro h aiter). lar skin, which resembles the comb of the do- 
ing ete men, Kae Out could not be exp ath pattlel, freq. of pail: see attlel, pat » P To mestie cock. See cut under Cyclopterus. — 
=e Hue have amongst Tata Cf. patile2 a var. of paddle.) I. meon oe paddle-crab (pad’L-krab), 2. A crab whose | 
Peat é A finger idly or fondly; toy oF trifle wi legs are flattene like the blade ot a paddle and È 
"Viton, Reliquie. gers, as in fondling- used for swimming; 2 


ket), n, 


NE A wall-bracket 


is damn‘d fingers. 
© a saddle: used Sisk 


Paddling in your neck with h 


2. To dabble or play 


S. [Slang.] extreme. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Co 
Pe Fe 


a v. 


S Hamlet, iii. 4. 185. 
about in or as in water. 


+ a. Given to Š urer stream addle-end (pad’l-end), n. 
queduenting the or then to padite ys] spilt tood is more than most Paent of ornamental design, 


Quarles, Emblems, fil. 2 


S crab. 
common edible erab of the United States, 


linectes hastatus, is an example. 
dling-crab. See cut on following 
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paddle-end 4228 


d 


ufacture, ete.— 
paddle-wheel, a ` paddi 
wheel having narrow 


Paddle-crab (Cavitnectes hastatus). 
<4. Transverse Section of American Featherin; 
Quarter-clevation of Feathering Paddle-wheel, 
form used for American fast steamers, with ligh 
to protect buckets, a, gunwale-bearing; 6, sh 
@, paddle-eccentric; e, paddle-eccentric ng; A 
runs; %, braces; 7,rocker-arm; 7, bracket; 4, bucket; 


g Paddle-wheel. 
oval enlargement at the end of a line or band 
resembling the handle of a spoon. 

paddle-fish (pad’l-fish), n. The spoon-billed 
sturgeon, Polyodon (or Spatularia) spatula, a 

anoid fish of the family Polyodontide (or Spatu- 
ariide), attaining a length of five or six feet, 


ht frame and extra ri 
aft; c, wheel-flan; 
radius-bar; 


Paddle-fish (Podyeden spatula). A, under view; B, side view. 


abundant in the Mississippi river and its larger 
tributaries. It has avery long spatulate or paddle-like 
projection of the snout ; the body resembles a sturgeon’s, 
ut is scaleless; 15 or 20 fulcra are appressed to the upper 
margin of the caudal fin. Also called spoon-billed cat and 
duck-billed cat, in reference to the salient feature of the 
snout and some fancied resemblance to a catfish. 
paddle-hole(pad‘l-hol),. One of the passages 
which conduct the water from the upper pond 
of a canal into the lock, and out of the lock to 


European or English Feathering Paddle-wheel. 


a, wheel-flanges; ò, radius-bars; c, bucket; 
bracket; /, paddle-eccentric or “Jenny Nettle"; 
rim; 7, water-level; 7, driving-bar. 4% shows line of ir 
vertical diameter of wheel with plane of bucket enterin rats, 
and indicates the greater radius of a common wheel which would 
enter the water with greater effect to the feathering-whecl 


d, 


t 


nte 


above another, in a slightly retreating order, the better 
] to distribute the pressure, and to lessen the concussion 
thelowerpond. See paddlel, n., 5. Also called against the water.—Feathering paddle-wheel. Same 
clough-arch. as feathering-wheel. 


paddler (pad’lér), n. One who or that which Paddlewood (pad’l-wid), n. A tree of Guiana, 
paddles or uses a paddle; hence, one who acts Aspidosperma excelsum of the Apocynacex. Tt 


propulsion of the vessel.—2. A wheel fit 
with paddles, used to aid, by its revolution, ic 
| 


) 7 in 
certain washing opera- 
tions, as in leather-man- 
Cycloidal 


floats 
arranged longitudinally ane 


B, 
, being the general 


r 
S; 


£ 
2, water-leve 


; pad-elephant (pad’ola-r 


in a purposeless way, as a child paddles in the 
water. 


He may make a paddler i’ the world, 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave swimmer. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 


paddle-row (pad‘I-r6), n. The paddle or cteno- 
phore of a ctenophoran. 


has a singular fluted or buttressed trunk, from the pro- 
jecting radii of which the Indians make paddles. ‘Che 
hard elastic wood also affords rollers for cotton-gins. 
The seeds are beautifully winged. Also called wheel-tree, 
from the form of a section of the trunk. 


paddling-crab (pad’ling-krab), n. Same as 
paddle-crab. 


paddock! (pad’ok), n. [Early mod. E. also 


paddle-shaft ae teen) n. The shaft by padock, < ME. paddok; < pad? + dim. -ock.] 1. 
means of which the paddle-wheels of a steam- A toad or frog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
boat are driven. Scotch.] 

paddle-sloop (pad‘l-slép), n. A sloop of war For who... 2 
propelled by paddle-wheels. Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 


Such dear concernings hide? 
Hee 1 was the mhora chance paein to meel Gari- Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 189. 
» tor he was in command of the paddle-sloop Argus, ri itt i 
despatched to Sicily to look after British interests when Pee alime ohio eee 
the famous one thousand (really 800) landed at Marsala. Cold as paddocks though they be, 
The Academy, No. 899, p. 52. 7 


Here I lift them up to thee. £ 
paddle-staff (pad’l-ståf), n. 1. A staff headed Herrick, Another Grace for a Child. 
with a broad iron, used by mole-catehers.—2. 


y u 2. The tadpole-fish. [Local, Scotch.] 
A spade with a long handle, used by plow- paddock? (pad’ok), n. [A corruption of parrock, 
men to clear the share of earth, stubble, etc. ; 


prob. due in part to association with padl: see 
addle. 


parrock.] Asmallfieldorinclosure; especially, 
dle-tumbler (pad’l-tum’blėr), n. In some a small inclosure under pasture immediately 
erations of leather-manufacture, a water- 


Laan A 5 adjoining a stable; a small turfed inclosure in 
cin which skins are washed while kept in which animals, especially horses, are kept. 
y. mt motion by means of a paddle-wheel. Villas environed with parks, paddocks, [and] plantations. 
"kshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 373. 


Evelyn. 
heel (pad’l-hwél), n. 1. A wheel The prices of admission to the paddocks, the grand stand, 
one of two placed at the sides of a 


and the various points of adyantage throughout the 
grounds, are higher than on our racing tracks. 


paddock? (pad’ok), v. t. [< paddock, n. Ct. 
purrock, v.) To confine or inclose in or as in a 
paddock. 

Shakespeare himself would have been commonplace had 

he been paddocked in a thinly-shayven vocabulary. : 
Lowell, Books and Libraries. 
paddock-cheese} (pad’ok-chéz), n. The aspara- 
gus. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
paddock-pipe (pad’ok-pip), n. O 
species of Lquisetum, or horsetail; also, 


One of various 
Hip- 


tes hollow stems and fenny locality. 
paddock-rud (pad’ok-rud), n. The spawn 
i ate Halliwell. {Local, Eng.) 
i Pad ock-stone (pad’ok-ston), n. 


addocks 


of 


Same as toad- 


tool ( 
addock! + stool.] A toadstool. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 15. Padina (p 


uris vulgaris, the mare’s-tail: so named from pat 


ad’ok-stöl), n. [< ME. paddok- padi 


e- 


tura rubida” ath 
ina) ay Iso 
Paddy’s Watch, ° 
Boe (oada) ga 
acter. contemptible; 
Paddy? (paq 
rice.] Rice 
gathered, 
paddy-bird ( 
or ricebird 
from its fr 
paddy-field 
In which 
A siro 
floor be 


bij 
Ori 
l 


OW 


m 


E Jay, 
luenting p Oivo Ny 
ti addy. g iVora. iN 
1d (paditet), po tlds, Me 
llin p e it I i 
sid, o thompany o Ndicg 


1-m elon) 


nder (paq; 
; L-poun’ 
8, a machine for net) 


paddy-me 
melon, 
paddy-pou 
East Indie 
[rom vice, 
The dried pul 
paddy-pounre 


yh, 


t 
N 


Hea Ih 
pist ee 
ders. 
paddywhack (pađ’i-l 

whack, used with va 
PAE as Paddy), | a 

ates yt, 1L—2, a 
Aiso caled suite o ealendan iid | 
Drea y and Paddys watch, [Lol 

` k : ant), n 
elephant. Cf pad-horse, nadana i 

a sia : ‘se, pad-nag, | 

working-elephant, as distinguisted frr w | 

ing- or war-clephant. i mare) 
padeliont (pad’é-li-on), n. 
lit. lion’s paw: patte, paw 

Or else CF. pied de lion = Sp, Pie de leon = Py 

pe de leão = It. piede de leone, lion's foot: L 

pes (ped-), foot; de, of; leo(n-), lion.) A plant, 

Alchemilla vulgaris. See lion’s-foot. 

Pied de lion, lions foot, hare foot, ladies mantle mu f 
sanicle, padelion, Cdo | 
padella (pa-del’i), n. [It., a frying-pan: se 
pail, patella.] À largo metal or earthenir 
cup or deep saucer containing fatty matter in 
which a wick is inserted: used in ilumin 
tions. ale 
pademelon (pad’é-mel-on), n. ae mci, 
pedmelon, accom. paddy-melon, and mel var 

Australian name. ] A brush i 

labee; an ordinary kangaroo of the genus” 

maturus, such as H. thett 


hen remoy, 
ved by po 
Spons” Enen 
Awak), q 


, 


8 E9 emph 


Myf, Ly 
LK Pai 


l. 
asis, 


(¢ pail ¢ 


[K F. patte dein, 
; de, of; Tion, li 


dig and related spet 
See cut under Halmaturus. 


In the neight 
especially plenti 
bees, and kankaray 

Ae . 


pad-hook (pađ'hùk 
draft hook used on A 
since 1884, having the ; 
upper end instead of an ) 
—2, In saddlery, & oun 
pad for holding up £e 
- ¢ (pad‘hors); Mag 
r vd-horset rinan and pad 
a pad-nag; & pad. 
Oh for a pad-horse, 


To bear me on his 


pai 
enus of olive-¢0 % Sus pr 
BSL at or corie aithor entiri 
fronds, which may”. t 
cleft, each lobe 2 
frond is smooth, s iy 
summit), an mee eg 

of A is develop ata 
jointed hairs- y 

in height, grow. as 


scrubs the game FS 
“yes w 
rats crossed the road continually, å 
Grant, Bush ife i 

jm 1. A ki 
trawl-line 
han 
ye, wh 
sd hoo 


nd 


s[-hory, 
horse; Or OP oron 
his baci eola my 


1 
pack: nint 
Jonson, 170) 


neck, 
B. 


sha. 
ter: see 
engin, an 
Sultan, ; 
monaren, ‘ pceylone® 
? 
ime paren 


e 3 
padlet" jangle used in €m- 


APS Ho Seen valvate eg 
aet) "iive costtrr ig: ‘a lock for imitations of Tt includes rolls, and sepsal of two carpela. > 
te Pg dee pperhte resent uses), Roman bronze with stems or leaves fetid when Uruteed ate o aiea r 
i ete anl id Mey Fone of 1S PA portable coinsand medal- Pedeutics (pedu tikan gee mainly tropical, 
A Mig Myflok) ap (one St] A porte, A ; 3 (pe-di’tiks), m [< Gr. cadevrix 
ome ad mp. + lock) ora sliding lions made in of or pertaining to teaching (a nae Gee 
$ í pow OF A or engagea the sixteenth science of teaching, ý ap! (ra xaddevrixd, the 
“i ae aple fosed. Such century by Gio- cation), < xaideieay teach, € rate (on I a ahd: 
CE 0 ed W range from vanni Cavino See pedagogue. fioe DA P T be INL 
‘ Jes, and ra f 1 t $ tagogue.] The science : 
ie g r a of Sy eation-10 i oy the assisted by his ree Also RaR PAE Y of teaching or of 
h gree at ake $ h a yy >i h T4 ry Sa e . eae 
s ls socked wi friend i BE EGS (pe-dis’ki), n. [NL (Treitschke, 1830) 
j ck tthe z ano, both of Pa- + TUON, a young girl, fe Es s 
As cr aide or 2 tor design’d a i z young b i g girl, fem. of natdianog, w 
j thes we'er design o, dua in Italy. g boy, dim. of zar, a bo i 
Zieh gio a gents, Or Pock on the MINE. i, ggs i ale genus o TuGa boy, girl] A large 
ee 5. the ie Jing padlock o, ‘Duneiad, iv. 162. Pees Beene Hi os Sof small tortricid moths. There are over 
yong ing no spring, foreither bolt alloyed, and in sil- 
drock Have ghile the hasp is opened ver, and were de- 
ook te ing the polt, k signed as works of 
piek" j 4 padlock, n.) To oe as forgeries. 
tol arok), ™ ©- of a padlock. paduan2, padu- 
; ick pad _ py means of a P ‘ethan legal Na, N. Same as 
My pi poy us erciful and mgt eh pavan 
K t a0 y Christian. i sii 
ll “a pot eck of any iton, Colasterion. paduasoy (pad’- 
a-a-sol), n. 
i Same as pademelon. Pii ae 
E” pl mel ; nadi a road, + nag“. Lano padusoy, 
pint ad’nag) ip TE nag; am easy-going PUdEsOy BEBE: 
jog P] Anambimes o orig. * Padua soy, 
par horse tr. F. soie de 


‘ack in 4 Riding Habit, upon 
‘ Miss Trav 


elling to Tun- 
Life in Reign of Queen 
{Anne, II. 15. 


.] To ride 


nee and excuse of- 


so him prete! 
yolun I good Mrs. Howe's 


git hither to 


ver, gi 


reover, 
srt pad na 
n Clarissa Harlowe, IH. 
5 
(FF. padou, appar- 
a CE. paduasoy. | 
Semmonds. 


235. (Davies.) 


< Padoue, 
A sort of 


et yachiter? 
4 a nn 


p 

u Pi 
ul r ribbon. ONE ana 
: vane, n. same as p A 
piana ad) mn. Same as paddock- 


ait), 


Ht late( pap) 
ye ess-pad and formil 


1g a base 


firstiffening & harn a 

arness-mountings. Tis 
mista n (Sp. Pg. It. padre, lit. father, 
(L pater = E. father: see father.) Father: 


iests in Spain, Italy, 


wal with reference to pries y ! 
nited States, South 


Mexico, southwestern U 
America, ete. “ 
pitone(pa-dro’ne), n. ; pl. padroni (xë). [It., 
sjatron, protector, master: see patron] A 
waster; especially, a person, generally an Ital- 
iia, rho owns hand-organs and lets them out 
itinerant players, or who systematically em- 
poys destitute children to beg for his benefit; 
ils, an Italian labor-contractor; one who lets 
‘at Italian laborers in a body. 


at aud padding without a tree. 
niserew (pad 
teliwith ined 


ine th 
in 


E. H. 


ad-sides to the pad 


(pad'stal), n. -plate. 


n. Insaddlery, an iron bow p 


Hidsaddle (pad'sad’l), x. A saddle made of 


Ì skrö), n. In saddlery, a serew- 
n ornamental head, used for fasten- 


(=D. paddestoel = G. 
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II, x. 1. A native oran inhabi 
— 2. One of the r an inhabit 


ant of Padua. 


Padoue : see pa- 
dou and soy.) A 
smooth, strong, 
rich silk, origi- 
nally manufac- 
tured at Padua, 
used for garments of both women and men in 
the eighteenth century; also, a garment made 
ot this material. 
My wife herself retained a passion for her crimson padu- 
asoy, because I formerly happened to say it became her. 
P Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 
Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betraying the young peo- 
ple to her, . . . two guineas, and a black padusoy. 
Sheridan, Rivals, i. 2. 
_z, An abbreviation of the Latin partes æqua- 
les, equal parts. 
pæan! (pé’an),n. [Also pean; < L. pæan, ¢ Gr. 
zaúv, Epic zańov, a hymn in honor of Apollo, 
< TIaáv, flav, a name of Apollo (first applied, 
in Homer, to the physician of the gods).] Ori- 
ginally, a hymm toa help-giving god, especially 
Apollo, under the title of Pæan or Pæon, con- 
taining the invocation ‘Io Pæan’ (iò or the 
Iaáv), asking for aid in war or other trouble, 
or giving thanks for aid received; hence, a 


Paduan (imitation of coin of Domiti i 
juz i 201 nitian), į 
British Museum. (Size of the original 


cd . 
war-song sung before a battle in honor of Ares, 
or ya battle as a thanksgiving to Apollo; 


aise of other gods, 


in later times, a hymn in pr: : 
i triumph 


or even of mortals; hence, a song 0 
generally ; a loud and joyous song. 
With ancient rites, 
And due devotions, I have ever hung 
Elaborate Pans on thy golden shrine. 
B. Jonson, 
yiul Pan clear, 
And, sitting, burnished without fear 
ne buckler, and the spear — 


The brand, the 4 
Waiting to strive a happy strife. 
Tennyson, 'I 


T sung the jo; 


Cynthia's Revels, V- 2 


the Two Voices. 


and eGangotri 


Pzonien 


Misnamed 
a, moth (cros 


all-moth (Pedisca saligneana), 


ho atural size); 6, gall, with protruding pupa- 
shell; c, moth with wings closed ; d, aera pS sens 


100 species, 60 of which inhabit North America north of 
Mexico, as P, scudderiana or saligneana, which commonly 
makes galls on the stems of various goldenrods in the 
United States, and is sometimes called gall-moth, a name 
more properly belonging to a species of Gelechia. See 
also cut under gall-moth, 

pedobaptism, pedogenesis, cte. 
baptism, ete. 

paent, n. See pagan. 

penula (pé/ni-li), n.; pl. pænuke (lē). 1. In 
classical antiq., a long sleeveless cloak, pro- 
vided with an opening for the head only, worn 
by travelers.—2, Eccles., a chasuble, especially 
in its older form as a sleeveless circular or ellip- 
tical vestment, with an opening for the head 
and reaching nearly to the feet. See chasuble, 

Also spelled penula. 

(=F. péon = Sp. peon,< L. pæ- 

n honorof Apollo, a metri- 

aname of Apollo: see 

oot consisting of four 

chis long, the other 


See pedo- 


Sourth pen (~~ 
morse or primary 
form being the pe 


times (i. e., is pentasemic 
ntabrach wy vy). T 
times belong to the thesis and two to the arsis, or vice versa 
uvelvy,oryy|y ~~), so that the m belongs to 
and is the type of the hemiolic or pæonic class of feet. Only 
the first peon and the fourth pæon were in use in pæonic 
verse, the contracted form. known as the Cretic, being, 
however, more common; the second and third occurred 


Hillastults as pani í 
hae as pai ae + stool.) A toadstool: ‘Through all his tones sound the song of hope and the jn verses analyzed by the ancients as mixed Tonic, or epi- 
Kstool. Levins. Through all his tones sound the s ot: hope anaing Verses analyzed by the ancients a8 mes nio, or epis 
salaus al pean oi assured victory. T. Winthrop, Cec y onic. : i 
me ening rence of the Lyeuri i : ; the pæon diagyios, as distinguished from the pæon epibatus 
a or pada ne Stone, and that it D eum that it pæan? (pé@’an), n. See paan A 2j- |- in which zaon nori z m pense 
; a i: k pe’an-izm), n. Gr. TUAVCUÓÇ, C l doubled (i e, represented by a long e pæon Te 
Wd ane Beasts (1607), p. 494 Halliwell.) E oe mee a a choral song: aga ita name from eo eo ee in com : feel. in 
0 a a we oto 
weal leathoy n In saddlery, the orna- S°® pæan?.] Songs or shouts of Pre or of honor of a rectis, pean. gyias 
pa E Kn forms tho top or finish to battle ; shouts of triumph, Mitford, il In the first pæon, an equivalent of the cretic, an arsis 
Titres ene night, Pecilo-. For words beginning thus, see Pæcito-- consisting of along and short is followed by a thesis con- 
të), n. In saddlery, a piece of pedagogict, pedagoguet, ete. Obsolete forms sisting of two shorts. P Hadley, Essays, p. 98. 
A i diagyios. See diagyios. 
i pederastia Cvedo-ras’ti®), n. [NL.] Same as Paonia ees ni-i), i (NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
3)J z 1771) < L. pæonia, peony : see peony] A genns os 
a de’ri-i),n. [NL.(Linneus, 1/07; plants of the order Ranunculacee, type of the 
ie irreg. < Gr. mawépas, & rosy-flowered plant mts natives of 
aly a Uy 2 © ; ia Bate ; 
i for wreaths, also rouge, an 
k A genus of plants of the gamopetalous order 
A ubi der family, type of the tribe 
ao Rubiacez, the madder famiy, + hair lik 
| characterized by the two hair 
fy and two-celled ovary. There 
s one in Brazil, the others in dee 
A T ai vith shrubby stems, fetid when 
Asia. ‘They are tuner Dea teli flowers in 
r ida PPliffused from India to China ani E 
si Tt is the bodolee sit of inti eat 
| Ned Chinese fever} f iei 
K Fee terrets; A check-hoox. “ine it furnishes a specific for mheamatirty um edasan the pe MES 
e ù gi ‘check-hook. Externally and internally: its roat fiule and dumblefñiben fhe pæonic (h 
Ves shape ogie, emetic. Itsstemsyie dastrong, exible, ane" tne finest. "HC peor 
4 H. aT rigidity ofa silk-like appearance, seemingly adapte! olie. A 
E = textile purposes. __§, == 7, [NL. (A.P. IL. n. A pæonic foot or verse 
or; Paduano, Pæderieæ (Pea P + a ‘A tribe Ponies (pe-0-mi1'é-€), n. pl. 
a ba "taining to de Candolle, 1830), £ Bi oea, ASEN guished 1836), < panad + ea 
e emo oinin the S ovules, inferior Tadicle, the polypetalous order Ranun 


by the solitary 


_ paganalia ( pa-ga-na‘li-ii), n. 
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They are not so much to be accompted 
18, paganical, and idolatrous atheists, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 138, 
A Paganicallyt (pi-gan‘i-kal-i), adv. 
manner; asa pagan. Cudworth. 
paganise, v. See paganize. 
paganish (pa’gan-ish), a. [< pagan + -ish1,] 
Heathenish: pertaining to or characteristic of 
pagans. Bp. Hall. 
paganism (pa’gan-izm), n. [= F. 
OF, paienisme (> E. paynim, q. v.) = Sp. Pg. pa- 
ganismo = It. paganismo, paganesmo, paganesi- 
mo, < LL. paganismus, heathenism, < paganus, 
heathen: see pagan.] The religious beliefs and 
practices of pagans; religious opinion, wor- 
ship, and conduct which is not Christian, Jew- 
ish, or Mohammedan. 
In the country districts paganism (as the name indi- 
cates) lingered longest, even beyond the age of Constan. 
ine. Schaf, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. § 21, 


Peoniex = 


ing of the genus Pæonia, and distinguished by __ 
the five to ten large and broad petals, and the "iou 
many-seeded carpels enveloped by a disk. 
pæonin (p6’d-nin), n, [< Pxonia + -in2.] 
poisonous red coloring matter obtained from 
phenilie acid by the action of sulphurie and 
oxalic acids. It gives to wool and silk brilliant 
shades of crimson and scarlet. 
pæonyt, n. An obsolete form of peony. ; 
paf (pat), n. [< G. paf! pop! bang! piĝfpaf. 
pop! an interjection of contempt.] A mean- 
Ingless syllable, used, with pif’, to imitate what 
is regarded as jargon. 
Of a truth it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along, 
Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 
Chanting their wonderful piff and paf. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, v. 
pagadoret eh n. [< Sp. Pg. magadon a 
payer: see payer.] A paymaster or treasurer. A Botts ein 
This is the manner of the Spaniards captaine, who never paganityt (pa-gan‘1-ti), n. [= OF. paienete, 
hath to meddle with his souldiers pay, and indeed scorn- P@yennete, ete., < LL. paganita(t-)s, heathen- 
eth . . . to be counted his souldiers pagadore, ism, < paganus, heathen: see pagan.] The 
Spenser, State of Ireland. state of being a pagan; paganism. Cudworth, 
pagan (pa’gan), nanda. [In ME. payen, paien, Intellectual System, p. 561, — 
“pain, payn, paen (a word extant in the sur- paganize (pa’gan-1z), v.; pret. and pp. pagan- 
name Pain, Paine, Payne), < OF. paen, paien, ized, ppr. paganizing. = F. paganiser = Tt, 
payen, F. païen = Pr. pagan, paguan, paien = paganizzare, < ML. paganizare, act as a pagan, 
p: pagano=Pg. pagão, pagã =It. pagano, a pa- < L. paganus, pagan: see pagan and -ize.] i 
gan, heathen; <U paganus, a heathen, prop. trans. To render pagan; convert to heathenism: 
adj., heathen, a later use of paganus, rustic, adapt to pagan systems or principles. 
rural, as a noun a villager, countryman, peas- God’s own people were Sometimes so miserably depraved 
ant, rustic; also (opposed to military) civil, civ- aoa Ee as to Ftaliywclt Ate i one Kos oe 
rasia moun a eitizen; prop, of or pertaining The week was accepted for its convenience; but while 
to the country or toa village, < pagus, a district, accepted it was paganized ; and the seven days were allot- 
province, the country: see pagus. Cf. heathen, ted to the five planets and the sun and moon. 
lit. ‘of the heath’ or country. From L. paganus Froude, Cæsar, p. 473. 
comes also ult. E. paynim, and from pagus, ult. II. intrans. To adopt pagan customs or prac- 
E. pais? and peasant.] I, n.1. One whoisnot tices; become pagan. 
a Christian ora member of a Christian commu- This was that which made the old Christians Paganize, 
nity; in a Jater narrower sense, one who does walle) by eee ronnaalons eutabese conforming Ase eae 
a ï >] ` ; enism y no more, when ney had done ur - 
not worship the true God—that is, is not a most, but Brine some Pagans to Christianize. aS = 
Christian, a Jew, or a Mohammedan; a hea- Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
then. See the quotation from Trench; see also 
paynim. 


Also spelled paganise. 
aganlyt (pa’gan-li), adv. In a pagan manner, 
Me uint [T find] ine the writinge thet amang the paenes pag yt (paga ), pe : 
the prestes thet lokeden chastete ine the temple weren 


Dr. H. More, Immortality of the Soul, i. 14. 
=a = 
to-deld uram the othren thet hi ne loren hire chastete. Pagel (pāj), n. [< ME. page, < OF. page, F. page 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 235. 


= Sp. Pg. It. pagina = D. G. Dan. Sw. pagina, 
The Christian Church fixed itself first in the seatsand < L. pagina, a page, writing, leaf, slab, plate, 
centres of intelligence, in the towns and cities of the ML. also a card, book, and prob. plank (sce 
Roman Empire, and in them its first triumphs were won ; pageant), < pangere, OL. pagere, pacere, fasten: 
while long after these had accepted the truth, heathen see pact. From the same source (L. pagi 2a) 
superstitions and idolatries lingered on in the obscure (MES § S ANA 
hamlets and villages of the country; so that pagans or are pagine and pageant, and pagination, ete. ] 
panee came to, be applied to a SE Bean ey otares 1. One side of a written or printed leaf, as of a 
0} e old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far < or pa A TAR tai ae 
the greater number of them were of this class. The first po Pk orp ample TA areon me contains 2 leaves 


document in which the word appears in this its secon- i 
= ray) , Pages; an octavo (Svo), 8 leaves or 16 pages; a duodecimo 
dary sense is an edict of the Emperor V alentinian, of date (12mo), 12 leaves or 24 pages; and an octodecimo (18m0), 


A. D. 368. The word “heathen” acquired its meaning from 3 5 tes 

exactly the same fact, namely, that at the introduction 18 leay lesion 86 pages. Abbreviated P., plural pp. 

of Christianity into Germany the wild dwellers on the You shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a 
neat rivulet of text shall meander through a meadow of 


“heaths” longest resisted the truth. 
£ margin. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


Trench, Study of Words, p. 102. 
2. A heathenish or ungodly person; in old 2. In printing, types, or types and cuts, prop- 
slang, a prostitute. erly arranged as to length and width for print- 
In all these ing on one side of the leaf of a book or pam- 
phlet.—3. Any writing or printed record: as, 


I have had my several pagans billeted 
For my own tooth, Massinger, City Madam, ii 1. the page of history; also, figuratively, a book: 
as, the sacred page. 


=S 1 Heathen, ete. See gentile, n. X i 

OR Pertaining to the worship or worship- But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

ers of any religion which is neither Christian, Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll. 
Jewish, nor Mohammedan; heathenish; irre- Gray, Elegy. 
i Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 


ligious. In her fair ti 
j page. Bryant, The Ages. 
What a pagan rascal is this! AA IV., ii. 3, 31, 4. Inthe manufacture of bricks by hand-mold- 
heua eroon wesine servito made ing, a slideway formed of iron rails on wooden 
And all the rites of pagan honour paid. ` Supports. Each brick, as molded, is laid on a thin 
Ce tare gd eel tnd si oa ie page to 
nciaol Goda) loveito ie gan Pe 1. 136. [Eng.]— Even page. See RAEN age, in printing, 
ia ei Tine fii. page containing its full complement of printed lines. 
nus, of a village: see pagan.] In Rom. antiq., a 
local annual festival celebrated by every pagus, 
_ or fortified village with its surrounding district. 
andom (pa‘gan-dum),n. [< pagan + -dom.] 
agans collectively; pagan peoples as a whole. 
All pagandom recognized a female priesthood. 
5 . A. Rev., CXL. 390. 
anict (pi-gan‘ik), a. [= OF. paienique = 
paganico, < LL. paganicus, heathenish, L. 
ral, rustic, < paganus, a rustic, LL, a hea- 
see pagan.] Of or pertaining to the pa- 
lating to pagans; pagan. 
a ‘otwithstan: aia whioh, we deny not but that there was 


so in the fables of the Gods a certain mixture 
i Hed Herology interserted, and complicated all 


Cudearih Tntellectual System, p. 239. 


atheists as spu- 


Ina pagan 


paganisme, 


places [villages out of London] 


ing. [K pagel, n.) 1. To mark or number the 
pages of (a book or manuscript).—2. To make 
up (composed type) into pages. ; 
page? (paj), n. [K ME. page = D. paadje, pagie 
= G. Sw. Dan. page, < OF. page, paige, F. page 
(Sp. paje = Pg. pagem, after F.) = mod. Pr. 
pagi=It. paggio, < ML. pagius, a servant, prob. 


see pagan. The supposed derivation < Gr. mat- 
diov, a little boy, a young slave (dim. of raiç, a 
boy, servant), is untenable.) 1. A male ser- 
vant or attendant. Especially—(a) A boy attendant 
upon a person of rank or distinction; a lad in the service 
of a person of rank or wealth. 
Witt y i ing in the deep. 
ith Neptune’s pages oft aan Se ns zi 113. 
The laird's page or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, 


in a word, to answer the Bu poses of a modern bell-wire. 
cott, Legend of Montrose, V. 


page? (paj), v. t.; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- Pa 


for pagensis, lit. a peasant, < L. pagus, country: p 


(d) Ash 
[Local pehera 8 Ariy, 
Si aa > Whethen mp: 
n general ae hoy gt Pop, 
A chi 4 d: Man, oD 
n crue that wag aS boy, a * tag! 
it lay, and alt Yeon lay A 
A brave hg Prope 
Ne'e; R Mie, 
$ z Weare TE 
4 Contrivar 
: ane 
holding Up a Oof 


it from drargi 
lover’s pagesi 3 
Plovers, ag the 

page? (paj), 
ing. 


V. t.s 
[< page2, e e 


That haye o 
And skip w] gi 

€, pay i 

t out OY ay 


pageant (paj’; “pene 

pagent, Pana pie 
payante, with 
Iyn, a scaffold 
for publie shows, < 
also prob. plank): cee 
Scaffold, in general mo le (; 
wheels, as a ear or float) RE { 
tacles, and plays Were repr 
dle ages; a Stage or fore 


teg, 


Si 
platform: 


chariot, arch, st 

3 Lot, » Statue, flo 
eat 5 A at ‘a, 
“Orming part of or carried ina ptt ahi 
processions, Publie shor uj 


And bytwene euery of 2 $ 
of bothe kyndes, eloryously adent wea Tytall city, 
Sir R. Gu a dressya, mi 
In 1500, “ the cartwryghts mee Byler: oi 
to the pagiaunt.” = ope i NEW hey 
The maner of these playes w aad Tn pam, 
pagiant, or p’te, weh paganis ee CYEY company keks 
rowmes, à higher and a lower SNA Saltld iy 
er they apparelled themselves, and in the Spilte 
they Dlayed, beinge all open on the tope, that Ae enma 
ers might heare and see them, The place where tha 
played them was in every strecte, ne places wher ly 
Quoted in A. W. Ward's Eng, Dram. Lii Le 
At certain distances, in places appointed for the puree, 
the pageants were erected, which were temporary bad. 
ings representing castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, e fir 
ests, as the occasion required, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p & 
2. The play performed upon such a scaffold 
platform; a spectacle; a show; an entertain. 
ment; a theatrical exhibition ; hence, a proc 
sion or parade with stately or splendid accon- 
paniments; a showy display. (cen 
Any forein vsing any part of thesame craft 1 ca, 
into This eitie to sell any puke U to e 
yurk shall pay to the vp-holding of their payt 
Mas shall pay Quoted in York Pia TA 
a ee ly play'd + ++ 
If you will sec a pageant tru! hal 
Go hence a little and I shall cond Les 
If you will mark it. Shak, ig Jons and thea 
We sce the pageants in Cheapside t a carry them: ¥8 
phants ; but we do not see the MT but we dorli 
see the judges look big, 100k li ‘Selden, 
who moves them. : sity is representel! 
In the first pageant, or act, the Deity isreP nant 
on his throne by Dane a dt, sporis and Pal 
th a sing i 
passes before lt 
W. 


e, one meets Wi 


Once in a whil eat which 


bi 
than all the living p4 g Antes 


, Holmes ’ 


tho like 
3. Hangings of tapestry bad the a 
with scenes, incidents, ete ostentation: 
TI, a. Brilliant oul owy; 
Were she ambitious, erent 
The pageant pomp of ey vias 
oo apie 
i’ » pa‘jant), 
aj/ant or Ppa Jir nt 
eant t Pitit in show} ae ni 
With ridiculous anc ww tionele 
Which, slanderer, he a E 
5. 
He pageants U me iyo supine 
po. in Pet 
To set a pompous face PI dowi in io 


à nt himself UP rin Com! 
State, to final bowing and crine gn, Fe? 


n. 


pel 


Milton, 
hous) 
ouset (PM) Br. 
aoe pagiaunt ie i 
The building 12 ue ae 1 
pageants, used a o 
sions, were Kep 


gent 


Int. P- XXXVI. tri or pè atively} 
agean’ ry (pp ageants coli ener 
geant + Y fondid dis? 
display; SE 1 


pal 
eant w: MY 
w mane m 
To greet the ki 


f the sacrament. 
(ed. 1835), I1. 306. 
fi Iry, 
„ros, and full of pageant 
Dats piary, May 25, 1644. 
vant 
orm of pageant, 
ee ee is printing, twine 
tt, Mor ord) ype od tnat they can 
ages 
up P ; acta 
; dled: R page? + hood.) T 
úd) l age. 


; E model of pagehood. 
he 


Scott, Abbot, xix. 
Cuvier), dim. of 
Pagrus.) A 
veral rows of 
es of the jaws, 
There are sev- 
pream of Europe 
h sea-bream is 
to include some 


er the Fr sewhere. 
sed elsew Fock) ' 

LO} pageant)» J -cy.) A 

h 1È [S Pi eaitold. Halliwell. rm 

stag spsolete form of pageant and of 
An obs 


í i r y em- 
i H znori), Ne < page? LE -ry.] The em 
pi Jo station of & pase 
ey ete.) are the arts, 


st 
tea Vendy sciences, 


sven liberal dea opes l 

Cr aen ot rather paganis) Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 
d a about the nipple. 

tong, L Eczeem the nip] 

pats disoe carcinoma. — Arthritis and 

ermine 

Lay eformans: : 

a Plural of page: 

pi, » pagle. s f Be 

pali ie ang) oe pl. pagina (në). [NL., < 

n o! seo paget, pagine.J Im bot., 

j 1 ader, of any flat 


j n ) inalis, epis- 
i ajinal), d [S ML. pagina 
pi not a page, < L. pagind, page: see 
K i' pagine.] 1, Of or pertaining to pages; 
consisting of pages. ae 

ession proper unto the paginal books of our 
an Rans unto volumes or rolling books 
inuse among the Jews. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., V. 6. 
9, Page for page. 

Averbal and paginal reprint. % 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Tnt., p. Xv. 
pginate (paj'i-nāt), v. t.; pret. and pp. pagi- 
sated, ppr. paginating. [< ML. paginatus, pp. 
of paginare, page, also brief, abstract, epito- 
nize, ( L: pagina, page: see pager.) To num- 
tror mark with consecutive numbers, as the 
jagesofa manuscript, ete., in order to facilitate 
reference, 

Itisentitled “The Vievy of France,” and for 
` f i í orms à small 
rtg not paginated. N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 428. 
Hnation (paj-i-nishon), n. [<F. pagination 
Be paginagão, < ML. pagi- 
miai ona? Page, paginate: see paget, 
on al The act of paging.— 2. The fig- 
indie $ on pages by which their order is 

ated and refer A 

enco to them facilitated. 


Therecollecti 
thither ata pa of these two players were so inaccurate 
a whichis inserted wither tea the “T roilus and Cressida,” 
a Re ins - D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 207. 
if, Paging! eerie pagyne and pagent; < OF. 
tl Pagel, Gg pageant} tL oN esas Dee eae 
ie + A page. 
Which declan m pI Se as and sage 
? ee Rona PP pagent. 
"A witing. : ‘artenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 79. 
i Petescing a Scripture, 
nit Weinert Ayuyne pagyne. ` 
tS iiig) T Hampole, Psalter, p. 4. 
mane l tho pases opl etbal n. of pagel 
ttkehy pp LEOS of a book or wat a? v] 
a tim, 3 Which thi Ook or writing, or the 
Pay Š 18 order is indicated ; pagina- 
it thine Ching ( arse 
Canal pa‘jing-ma-shén’ 
4 0: ma 4 
i ingg Sons Eee a-shén ),n. Ama- 
tig Paret 0N the ga \ering-stamp, and op- 
r Uen bers =e Ree used for man 
l, ite orti NK-bo: i 
i gly (meri rckets, and Tae eee 
‘a ey i 0 stamp. r work. Com- 
, Oe ggo S į ` 
t hue, ase, Eea panil ; origin ob- 
7 ; hes 5, rapt, ae P, rimada veris. 
iih, Jona Calaminth. 
J 3 [Also onson, Pan’s Anniversary. 
; wel 1 Ar Pagode « Sue 
Pagoda: 1,2 20W pagoda: 
3 hence, an Onin See pa- 
fy ia i 1 any Oriental tem- 
the topa Man: 
Wheres’ lothouses, which ti 
hi 
S. Charts A Covered with Let ooi 


2. An image of a deity; an idol 


of Gold, Silver, or Iyo 
Pagod. SU 


pagoda (pa-gō'dä), n. 
gode (see pagod), 
G. pagode, < Sp. pagoda = Pg. 
< Pers. (> Hind.) butkadah. a 
pagoda, < but, an idol, image 
temple. “bu 
idol t khāna, a house. 
peh-kuh-ta or poh-kuh-ta (‘white b i 
paota (‘precious pile or eae aCe 
pile, tower.] 1. In the far East, as India, Chi 

ar E s ia, Ch 
Burma, etc., a sacred tower, usually moreret 
less pyramidal in outline, richly carved, paint- 


G 
98. Descrip, (1671), p. 33. 
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The presence seems, wi 

ot e , with th 

SCS HS Mahound, or piesa aes 
come queer pagod. 


Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 229, 


ü Paguridæ 
West Tuten a ainan tropleal America; that of the 
oda- ia alba (see nesegay-treej.--To shake 
The hilt [of a “creeze” : sion in eE E Ea th India? an expres 
y a eeze” { $ e e latter pa $ 
lof Wood, Horn, the better sort and the first part of the tintetoanth ean eighteenth 


cut in the figure of V; 

S. Clarke, Geog. Desh Cectormed The Nabob of < : 

ie larke, Geog. Descrip. Qj ae enticed eed Deh generations past, who had 

ging willlidus to tie saree eS n the pageda-tree was worth the 

And offer country, parent, wife ago a ee Saturday hea Sept. 3, 1581, p. 307. 

Pope, Epil. to Satire pagodet (pa-god’ 3 
, Epil. to Satires, i157, P3 godl), n. 1. Same as pagod.—2 
a ie A pa ‘ashi it he f 
[Formerly also Bago ne ay of fashionable dress of the first half of 
pagathoe, etes eighteenth century, apparently at first 
pee by women and then by men ‘who af. 
pete: i : 
hens fashion: It consisted of an onter sleeve funnel. 
ies and turned back, exposing the lining aud an inner 
sleeve of lawn or lace, Also pagoda-sleere, 

Pagodite (pa-go‘dit), n. [< pagoda + -ite2,.] A 
ae given to the mineral which the Chinese 
on e mto Agurea of pagodas, images of idols 
a omMaments. It is properly a variet : 
though the name is sometimes Etendi to a 


act s 
aL pyrophyllite. Also called agalmatolite and 


pagodyt, n. See pagoda, 3. 
agomys (pag’6-mis), n. [NL., so named, ap- 
parently, because the common species of arctic 
seas, P. fatidus, is sometimes called Sfloe-rat; < 


2 1 pa- 
< F. pagode = 
g. pagoda, pagode; 
an idol-temple, a 
utt, an idol, ; statue, + kadah 
Cf. equiv. Hind, but-khana, < but, an 


The Chinese name is 


), or simply fa, 


Ringed Seal Pagomys fartidues j 


Gr. záyoç, frost (ice), + ic, mouse.] A genus 
of Phocide founded by J. E. Gray in 1864; the 
ringed seals. 2 

Pagonetta (pag-d-net’a),n. [NL., < Gr. máyos, 
frost (ice), + võrra, duck: see Anas.) A genus 
of sea-ducks: same as Harelda. 

Pagophila (pai-gof’i-li), n. [NL., < Gr. zayoc, 
frost, + oi/oc, loving.] A genus of Laride 
named by Kaup in 1829; the ice-gulls orivory- 
gulls: so called from the fondness of the birds 
for ice. There is but one species, P. eburnea, the adult \ 
of which is pure-white all over, with black feet. See cut À 
under ivory-gull. 
agri, n. See puggree. 

agrina (pā-gri'nä), n, pl. [NL., < Pagrus + 
-ina2.] In Giinther’s classification of fishes, the 
fourth group of the family Sparide, typified by 
the genus Pagrus, having conical teeth in front 
and molars on the sides. The Pagrina are carniv- 
orous. There are several genera, of which the princi 
are Sparus, Pagrus, and Pagellus. By most authors call ed 
Sparinæe. 
pagrine (pa’grin), 
to the Pagrina, 
sparine. 

TI. n. A member of the Pagrina; a sparine. 

s (pa’grus), n. [NL., < L. pagrus, pager, 
ir. máypoç,said to he for gay poc, the sea-bream.] 

The typical genus of Pagrina, having two rows 

of molar teeth on the sides of the upper jaw, 


Great Pagoda, Tanjore, Southern India. (Dravidian style of 
architecture. ) 


ed, or otherwise adorned, and of several stories, 
connected or not with a temple. Such towers 
were originally raised oyer relics of Buddha, the bones 
ofa nt, etc., but are now built chiefly as a work of 
merit on the part of some pious person, or for the purpose 
of improving the luck of the neighborhood. In China pa- 
godas are from three to thirteen stories high (always an 
odd number), See pagod, 1. 
Near the pagoda, under a sacred canopy, hangs, within 
two feet of the ground, the Great Dagon bell. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 121. 


2+. An idol. 
In that kingdome [Pegu] they spend many of these Su- 
gar canes in making of houses and tents which they call 
Varely, for their idoles which they call Pagodes. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 239. 
Many deformed Pagathoes are here [in Callecut] wor- 
shipped. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p- 29. 
3. [Formerly also pagody; so called with ref. 
to the figure of a 
pagoda on the 
coin. The natiyes 
in Madras called 


a. andn. I. a. Pertaining 
or having their characters; 


Pa 
< 


the coin hun and and large canine teeth in front: the sea-breams. 
varaha (Telugu) Tt includes several species very closely related to the gilt- 

A T heads or genus Sparus, and by some referred to that ge- 
or vardhan (Ta- S nus. P. vulgaris, a common European species, is known 
mil).] A gold coin Obverse. Reverse. as the braize or becker; it is red, and weighs five or six 
current in India Pagoda, in the British Museum. (Size pounds. 


of the original.) Paguma(pa-gii’mii),7. (NL. (J. E. Gray, 1864); 
1. A genus of palm-cats or 
paradoxures of the family Viverride and sub- 
family Paradoruring, having a short sectorial 
tooth. Several species inhabit Asia and some of the ad- 
joining islands. The best-known is the masked pagum, 
P. larvata, of a grayish-brown color, with black feet 
head, the latter marked with a white frontal streak and 
white rings around the eyes. P. leucomystax inhabits Su- 
matra and Borneo. | $ 
z 2. [l. ¢.] An animal of this genus; a pagume. 
Warren Hastings: paągume (pagum), n. A member of the genus 
Paguma : same as palm-cat. 
jan (pa-gii‘ri-an), a. and n. [< NL. Pa- 

rdä-slēv), n- Same as gurus + -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 

si genus Pagurus in a broad sense. `; 
A limestone ~ TI. n. A member of the genus Pagurus; & 


fossilortho- hermit-crab. 


Paguridæ (pa- 
semblance to a pagoda. The Chinese believe that ro. 


the fossils are engendered in the rock by the shadows of nymi i J 


the das that stand above them. 

pagoda-tree ( a-gō'dä-trë), es One us savers) 
trees so calle aa Se tot on iS m: That of 
J: d China is Soph ict; 
cia TE also Plumeria acutifolia, a tree with fragrant 


six- 
here were several varieties. Its 
ae and quarter-pago- 


from the 
teenth century. y 
value was approximately $1.70. Hali- 
das were coined in silver. jena 
At the going out of Goa the horses pay custome, two an 
forty ac TATE for cuery horse, which pagody moy Bek of 
sterling money sixe shillings eight pence, they epi an 
of golde of that value. Hakluyt's Voyages, z i 
A portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some ol 
the Djons hich were then ightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India [ete.1. 


Macaulay, 
4. [eap.] [NL] n cool., a genus of mollusks. 
Agassiz, 1837. 


pagoda-sleevet (pa-g° 
pelts ‘i (pa-go’dit st6n), n 
agoda-stone (pa-g0 03- Re 
vee in China inclosing numerous 
ceratites, whose septa W 


represented by the 
coextensive with the Pagur 
to aquatic hermit-crabs with s 


man at its head, and these 
than shires. J. 


pah! (pä), interj. [A mere exclamation. Cf. palliard.] 1. Originally, a straw bed; in mod- 
“bah, pooh, etc. 
contempt or disgust; bah! 


NTA Sm ONS 
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Paguridæ 4232 
See hermit-crab, and cuts under cancrisocial, play, dance, < zaic, a child.] Same as Phite- 
Bupagurus, and Paguroidea. pitta, — > a 

Paguridea (pag-irid’e-H), n. pl. [NL.] Same paid (pid). Preterit and past participle of pay1, 
as Paguroidea, paidt, p. a. Contented; satisfied; pleased. Also 

paguroid (pag’t-roid), a. and n. I, a. Resem- payd, payed. [Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch), ] 
bling a hermit-crab; specifically, of or pertain- Whoso that halt hym poya of his poverte, 

i to the Paguroid T holde hym riche, al hadde he nat a sherte. 
ei Si a EE of the Paguroidea Chaucer, Wite of Bath's Tale, 1, 329 
5 eae P iN Ise NT one Also praying Heydon that he wold sey to Richard Ernola 

Paguroidea Waru rol d@-ii ) n. pl. EN 1 at of AATA that he was sory, and evyl payd thacti aoa 
NE + Gr. ae fom) A Speen Ms maden the afray up on hym. Paston Letters, 1st 

ermit- or soldier-crabs, represented by the a; ; ada aks S: PRN AREA 

Paguridæ and Cænobitidæ, having the (pews paidaumos e ERN A Lædontics, 

abdominal segments modified for attachment of paidle?. n. A dialectal (Scotch) form E Saaga 

the animal to the shell in which it takes up its paiéh pandin. “A Middle English form Ageing 


residence. Most of the species of this family inhabit paig, x. Same as paca. 
the deserted shells of mollusks, such as whelks, which paiglet (pa’gl), n. See pagle. 


paijamas, n. pl. See pajamas. 


paik (pak), v. ¢. [Origin obseure.] To beat: 
drub. [Scotch.] 2 
paik (pik), n. [<paik,v.] A beating; a drub- 
bing. [Scotch.] 


They got their paiks, wi’ sudden straiks. 

Battle of Killiecrankie (Child's Ballads, VIT, 154). 
pail (pal), n. [< ME. pail, payle, < OF. paile, 
paielle, payelle, paille, paele, paclle, paesle, poiste, 
F. poéle = Pr. padela = Sp. padilla = lt. pa- 
della, a pan, frying-pan, = Ir. Gael. padhal, a 
pitcher, ewer, < L. patella, dim. of patina, pan: 
see panl and patella. The senses ‘bucket, 
pitcher, ewer,’ ete., appear to be developed 
from that of ‘pan,’ but perhaps other words 
are confused with that derived from L, patella. 
Cf. AS. pagel, a wine-vessel (glossed gillo), Dan. 
they araneo ronga Ones a they increase in size. They pægel, half a pint.] A vessel of wood (staves) 
ar provid onlin tail, ace Pe or ao airs of or sheet-metal (usually tin), nearly or quite 
rudimentary feet, hy means of which they retain their po- ey]j rice a bs Vas a 
sition in thelr borrowed dwelling. The carapace is not eyiindnee, w it By hooped ande or bail, used 
strong, but the claws are well developed, one being al- fOr carrying water, milk, or other liquids. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 


ways larger than the other, The most common British 
Eccles is Eupagurus bernhardus. Also Paguridea. See And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 925 (song). 


so cuts under cancrisocial and Eupagurus. 
Pagurus (pa-gu’rus), n. (NL. (F abricius), < May Ist. To Westminster; in the way meeting many 
L. pagurus, ¢ Gr. Tayovpoc, a erab, < TYYVUVAl milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing 
(V Tay-), fix (cf. z7yéc, hard), + oùrpá, tail.] The pithy a fiddler before them. Pepys, Diary, III. 118. 
typical genus of hermit-crabs of the family Pa- pail-brush (pal’brush), n. A hard brush, fur- 
uride. The species have a soft tail and live nished with bristles at the end, used in dairies, 
in the shells of various mollusks. See cutun- ete., to clean the angles of vessels. 
‘der cancrisocial. ` f : pailet, x. An obsolete form of peelt. 
pagus(pa’gus), n.; pl. pagi (-ji). [L., a district, Lesly, in his account of the Scottish Borderers, says they 
province, canton, village, the country; < pan- care little about their houses or cottages, but “construct 
gere (V ag) fix, fasten: see pact Hence ult. for themselves stronger towers of a pyramidal form, which 
? 7 es ara ~ they call Pates,” which cannot be so easily destroyed. 
pagan.) 1. In Rom. antiq., a fortified place Destruction of Troy, Notes, p. 470. 
or village in a rural district, within which the paj] MoR a naler. bedestraw. 
; j 5 pailert, n. [ . pailler, paillier, bed-straw, 
population of the surrounding territory took “a rick or stack of straw, < paille, straw: sce 
refuge in the event of any threatened attack. palet, pallet!.| A straw bed. 3 r 
Every pagus had its own magistrates, who kept a register rt aaah ae : 5 
of persons and property, collected the taxes, and per- _, AS for vs here in Italy, even as our maner was in old 
formed other necessary acts of local administration. time to lie and sleep vpon straw-beds and chafly couches, 
2. In early Teut. hisi., a division of the people _£¢ 2 this day wee vse to call our patlers still by the namo 
or of the territory larger than a vicus or village. Sp amena ollana, tr. of Pliny, xix. 1. ( avies.) 
In early England it seems to have been equivalent to a Pailett, n. An obsolete form of pallet. Chaucer. 
pundsed or wapentake (a division or subdivision of a pailful (pal’ful), n. [< pail + -ful.] The quan- 
county tity that a pail will hold. : 
Ji Brom ous da , however, we have grounds for be- ne Boia cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. 
ieving that the whole of the West-Saxon kingdom was Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 24. 
definitely ordered in separate pagi, each with an ealdor- 5 ? $ a 
gi can hardly have been other paillasse (pa-lyas’), n. [Also palliasse; < F. 
t. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 224. ` paillasse, a bed of straw, < paille, straw: see 


Diogenes-crab (Canodita tricarinata), one of the Paguroniea. 


ern upholstery, an under-mattress.— 2+. A gar- 
ment trimmed with plaited straw sewed on like 
galloon or passement: women’s dresses were so 
ornamented about 1785.—38}. A buffoon whose 
costume was generally striped like the ticking 
or stuff of which the covering of a mattress 18 
the opportunity of seeing a Maori pah in full made, whence the name: a character assumed 
mndition. The Century, XX VII. 923, by masqueraders. f 
(pä’la-vē, pa‘le-yé), n. and Paillasson (F. pron. pa-lya-sdn’), n. [F., < pail- 
. n. The name given by lasse, a bed of straw, < paille, straw: see pail- 
f Zoroaster to the language lasse.] A kind of straw bonnet for women, m- 


itten the ancient translati troduced about 1850. a 
b eos pee pail-lathe (pal’/laru), n. A lathe for turning 


An exclamation expressing 


"ah! pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecar: 
sweeten my imagination. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 132, 


ii), 2. [Also pau; New Zealand.] In 
e Jand, a fortified native or Maori camp. 


and some othe: A 
; also, the Are the outer and inner sides of wooden pails, mak- 
e written. Hneyc. Brit. iante oi true, and tormine chee rore 
g to or written in Pah- Paille-maillet,n. Same as pall-mall. 
: $ pailletr nN. An pheolateitoma of pall Be 
est paillette (pa-lyet’),. [F.,< paille, straw: | 
oce of pale, pallet!.] 1. "A spangle or glittering piece 
„g. Of metal (or glass) forming a part of Coss, 
either sewed to a garment or hanging witl 
others in a bunch secured to a feather or ina 
similar position where it could move freely. 
e enamel-painting, a bit of metal or colore 
oil. am 
The lights were picked out in gold, while the briilian: 


effect of gems was obtained by the use of paillettes or cor- 
ured foils, ON Fneye, Brit, VII. 184- 


5 antletie: 1 
n (F. pron. pa-lyén’), n. _[F.. a spang Hi 
paille, straw: see palct.] Bright meta 
iblic Domain seul isangei Collection, Haridwar 
arog ee 


pail-machine È 


pailmailt, » Wooden paige) 
pail-stake (Pälsi as Dalh iaip Ha 
n aaea o 
ing pails on. 
Palmenty}, n 


Gr. rows 
à + TOWN, a fine ral "Deng os 
mente vengeance’ Panalty, ret tli 
Ena < Llence ution + Teh 
aie 2 eena; Punish, vo Ut ee Ba 
if » Penitent, nenite DURItine Magy 
(through AS’) T p Venance perb È 
A Dent, 


ment suffered op 
inflicted as a pw 
nexed to the com in 
'Fherto he nom gret pa; a “4 x 
Wight he wonde. S : a , 


His offence 
À D 9 S 5 vt 
Accountant to the law ahs i aan z 
3 lat pain, 


M 


The keeper telleth me it is pai Hi 
n oi 


speak with me. 
J. Bradford 


iy 


Tory, 
Meath tor sp 


2 


2. Uneasiness or distr 
bodily or mental suffering 
g. 


terig 
è any 


a pin, or 
that such sensations are distincti 


vely called DEARA 
Ea AEA si n Peynesof Hella s 
from Dethe withouten ende, Mandeville, Tract 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 
And in this harsh world draw thy } 
To tell my story Shak ma Den 
. SNAK., Hamlet, v, 2 gh, 
_ My pain hath drawn my head so much awry, and blàs 
it so, that mine eye cannot follow ania Ha 
onne, Letters xi, 
By pleasure and pain, delight and uneasin 
all along be understood . . . to mean not only 
and pleasure, but whatsoever delight or uneasiness ità 
by us, whether arising from any grateful or unaceeptith 
sensation or reflection. 
Locke, Human U nderstanding, IL xx 15. 
Specifically —(b) In the plural, the throes or distress d 
travail or childbirth, Pe, 
She bowed herself and trayailed; for her lr 
upon her, f Ff nical 
(c) Uneasiness of mind; mental distress; M% z 
anxiety; solicitude; grief; sorrow. EA 
Whon God sat in his biisso bosked o 
ciz the peple thorw peine pass gpt 
He seig the ] Tah of Arimathi (E E Tt 
What pain do you think a man must feel wh Ian. 
science lays this folly to his charge’ eeiiy, I 
3. Labor; exertion; endearen “8 y asidi 
por characterized by ie a f desire o stelte 
ous attention to detai rouble taken indig 
the best results; care ort pr 


t + the pu” i 
something: 


used chiefly m Pr i boat 


spare no pains to 
pains or to take grea 


z ing has been use 
The form pains has Won 


as a singular, as in "A 
yur 
spere below. alan 
ink y t but W uches 
Ser, think you ng bat jo gow s oe 

ae coum E and Powre mae ET 8) 


Many couet much, 
take. 


P 01 
ny pains 18 8%, 
And all my agi this dish, 


to enot 
> you ATO, aye nd F 
what ignorant persons} hike to tT gyre ite 


d 

ious a journey, ane} 

rel for your parni! ig shelter st 

took me under Ub me. Taris 

stowed some pane st gn te 

4+. Trouble; m with moche Fi of F 

Op elon chau 
Jing 

A $ , strugi a DON Tel 
peame a 


pain 


Dict.— Lan- 


Imp. pain of, 


or under 


í] 
“00 


ciety not 
as society cannot 
ane rance, on pam oj its 
atea rontë, Shirley, XX. 


aint, '° 
e PA o ryglt 
ye the. 


Chaucer, Troilus, i. 674. 
k effort. 

„ful; make an S 
eof that Estate 
uch Pains tog 
; f Horace, 


al neve See def. 3. 


tobe 
an5" ne W: 
o ot in Oo ap 


ha ove, Imit. O p 

‘i p cot Gongrersy e words exp! 
rich mcinge LN and therefore 
Ache $ abl ne general 


Pain is th 


app 
app i 


aih 2 
g Pi are t is often 
ff 


sents C 
che, allliction, s en. 

Se ayne peinen, peynen, 
: abe 

~ moencr, F. pener = 

inflict 


, trans. 
enaliy or PU 


In. 
sa P 
ish. 
pals wit? 
And al 
ad pel 
And wy 
„t Roche dropp! ; 
Un on the Crosse 5 a 
è 


ed 


cied. 
E. T. S.) p- 48. 


ne i at 5 ni 
Mandeville, Travels, p- 70. 


with physical or men- 


ble or annoy í aye miie 
ering (a) To render physically uneasy ; inflict 
falsane” | P non; distress. 
ate! upon ; = = a] 
ghyseal pan r well as cold pains us. Locke. 


ess of heal “4 
Fe uneasy in mind ; trouble or annoy with men- 


distress; disquiet; grieve. 
at my very heart. J 3 
one which finds pleasure inthings which 
Joped normal pan by suggestions of 
vel pain immorality, and so forth. ` 
SD IR Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 544. 
3 To cause to take pains; put to exertion: 


med reflexively. 

Wherfor I am, and wol ben ay redy 

To peynen mie to do yow this servyse. _ i 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 989. 
foblewed beo Peers Plouhman that peyneth hym to tulie, 
td trauaileth and tuleth for a tretour al-so sore 

Asfora trewe tydy man alle tymes ylyke. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 489. 
4 To put to trouble or pains. [Rare.] 


0, give me pardon, 
That I, your vassal, have employ'd and pain'd 
Your unknown sovereignty ! 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 391. 
gm To hurt, agonize, torment, torture, rack, excru- 
a intrans, To suffer; be afflicted with pain. 
i Grice gaf hym the ero: ith ri t 
That oa croys with the corone of thornes, 

at Crist ¥p-on Caluarie for mankynde on peynede. $ 
; Piers Plowman (C), xx 
a DE., also payn, payne, < OF 
=p. pan = Pg. pão = It 


1 šometimes pa a : 
t pabulum, RS Perey lont; akin 


Hene f » pascere, feed: see pastur 
from L. pani eyes rehnde 
thanage, ete] e M E. panter3, pantry, 
ê Proph ie 
Mecte his payn eet in penaunce and wepyng. 
Tan tke ae Piers Plowman (A), viii. 106. 
of pent Payne as y haue said gett. 
Sa Aare ara abees Book (E, E. T. S.), p. 138. 
1 obsole i 
able (ma) to Spelling of panel. 
Ayal ‘apable be MK pain! + -able. 
ske manicles giving pain; painful. 
Pty ai ot A 


ind Prinadte ps 


Torenler 
Wi entering 
Ian j 
agare taste is 
pin the fully deve 


Jer. iv. 19. 


| 824, 
. pain, F. 
pane, < L. panis, 


Cf. 


es w 


Evel 


DE. 


idenainey, n. 
ay ne Dayne 


Cnag”, 
Mini uit 


} as 


haucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 14. 


be ayaa 
bain Paint + -eq2.] Having 
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233 
pain; of a nature to pain, re 

ain; 1 a ende: e 
flict suffering, whether bi one 


tressing: as, a painfi pe a 
$s : as, à painful operation i 
painful effort | aes 


3 & painful subject. 
The aged man that coffers-up hi 
eae ou Tia! sup his gol 
Is plagued with cramps and gouts oe painful fits, 
: 2 Shak., Lucrece, |. 35 
h It was, indeed, painful to be daily P, oe 
enemy: : Macaulay, Hist. ea T 
2 That zee or necessitates labor ae 
ion, care, or attention; troublesome: difienlt. 
tion caro A blesome ; difficult; 
Our gayness and our gilt are all bes: i 
With rainy marching in the ata MR 
Shak., Hen. V., tv. 3. 11 
A painful passage o'er a restless flood. a 
; Cowper, Hope, 1. 3. 
3t. Painstaking; industrious; busy; careful; 
laborious; hard-working. ats ; 
me think we have some as painful magistrates as ever was 
in England, Latimer, Sermons, p. 142, 


We will you deliuer him one or more i 
of suc! 
young men as he shal thinke meetest for his Pao 


x j Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 301. 

A moderate maintenance distributed to every pai 

Minister, that now scarce sustains his Family wit 1 A 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii 


= §yn. 1 and 2, Racking, agonizing, torm 

= 1 ind 2, 4 enting, tortur- 
ing, excruciating, arduous, severe, grievous, Ea aic. 
ive. 


painfully (pan’ful-i), adv. In a painful man- 


ner. (a) With suffering of body ; with affliction, uneasi 

„With r if a , uneasi- 

or distress of mind. (b) With great pains or pains- 

taking ; laboriously; with toil; with careful effort or dili- 

gence. | (c) Oppressively; unpleasantly: as, a floor look- 
ing painfully clean. 


painfulness (pan‘fil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being painful, in any sense of that 
word. 

Painfulness by feeble means shall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible instruments is through 
sloth and negligence lost. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 22. 

painimt, painimryt. See paynim, paynimry. 

painless (pan‘les), a. [< painl + -less.] Free 
from pain; not attended with pain: as, a pain- 
less surgical operation. 

painlessly (pan‘les-li), adv. In a painless 
manner; without suffering or inflicting pain. 

painlessness (pan’‘les-nes), n. The state or 
character of being painless: as, the painless- 
ness of certain diseases. 

painstaker (pinz’ta’kér), n. One who takes 
pains; a careful, laborious person. 

I'll prove a true pains-taker day and night. Gay. 

painstaking (panz’ta’king), n. The taking of 
pains; assiduous and careful labor. 

Then first of all began the Galles to fortifye their campes, 
and they were dismayde in heart, bicause they were men 
not acquainted with paynes takynge. 3 

Golding, tr. of Cæsar, fol. 196. 

For my paines-taking that day the king greatlye com- 
mended me, and honorably rewarded me. 

Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p- 34. 

painstaking (panz‘ta’ king), 4. That takes 

pains or trouble; characterized by close, care- 

ful, assiduous, or conscientious application or 

labor; industrious; laborious and careful: as, 
a painstaking person. 

The good burghers, like so many 

vering beavers, slowly and surely pu 

Irving, K 

nz’ta’king-li), 
eful attention 


asy, or in- 
mental; dis- 
n surgery; a 


p 


painstaking and perse- 
ursuing their labors. 

nickerbocker, p. 166. 
ade. With 


painstakingly (pā to every de- 


painstaking, or car 
tail; carefully. 
painsworthy (p 
pains or eae 
Edinburgh Rev. 
paint (pant), v. [Early mod. E. also payit, 
peinct; < ME. paynten, peinten, peyntyn, POJ a 
< OF. *peinier, paincter S Sp. Pg. puun); ea 
of paindre, poindre, F. peindre (pp. peint, pani, 
point, F. peint) 


ānz’wėr’gHi), a. Deserving of 
recompensing pains or Care. 


= It. pignere, pingere, 
gere, paint: see picture.) J. trans. 1 
or cover with a color or colors; 
with a paint or pigment. 


ak., K. John, iv. 
2. To depict or delineate in ¢ 


was a very pretty 


3. Figuratively, to deli 
seribe in worda. risen 
eye; set forth o 
formerly with out: 


the world, their miserable 6 


hess. 


TOW! i J iti i 
ows, as if he had been writing a choric wail, 


4. To color, deck, decorate, or dive 
ment; adorn. 


He can purtraye wel the pater-noster and peynte it with 


< L. pin- 
To coat 
color or cover 


olors or paints of 
ed surface; rep- 


On th 3 
e soth side o 
and Mey aes begs ee 
Joryat, Cradities, I. 73, 
A couple, fair 
vet sang. 
ennyoon, Ayimer'a Field. 
eate, depict, or de- 
present vividly to the mind’s 
r represent as in a picture: 
as, to paint the joys of 


A3 ever painter painted, 


eaven,. 


Their infamous life 


and tyrannies were layd open to all 


mds painted out 
ageants, to shew me mutat ttle of orate egies 
'uttenham, Arte of Eng. I 
Claud, Disloyal? — ‘ Ce ea 


D. John. The word ia too 


good to paint owt her wicked- 
i 3 3 Shak., Much Ado, iii, 2. 152. 
¢ painted to himself what were Dorothea’s inward sor- 


George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvii. 
rsify ; om2- 


Is al this petnted proces seyd, 
Ci yd, ala 
Ryght for this fyn? Chaucer, Troilus, iL 424, 
aues, Piers Plowman (B), xv. 176. 
The Rose and Lilly paint the verdant Plains. 
> Congrece, Birth of the Muse, 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your ficecy skirts with gold. 
Milton, P. L., v. 137. 
È Knaves are men 
That . . . paint the gates of Hell with Paradise, 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
To pata coffee, to color the berries of coffee artificially 
with a view to defraud.—To paint out. (a) See def. 3. 
(b) To erase or blot out by covering with pigments; as, to 
paint out an unsatisfactory picture.—-To paint the town 
zea Ta go on a boisterous and disorderly spree. [Slang, 
Mere horse-play ; it is the cow-boy’s method of painting 
the town red, as an interlude in his harsh monotonous life. 
The Century, XXXVI. 855. 
Il, intrans. 1, To practise painting; use pig- 
ments in depicting faces, scenes, ete. 
My Lord mighty merry ; among other things, saying that 
the Queen is a very agreeable lady, and paints well. 
Pepys, Diary, I 282, 
2. Tolay artificial color on the face, usually with 
the view of beautifying it; hence, to blush. 
Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Shak., Bamlet, v. 1. 213. 
Mrs. Fitz. You make me paint, sir. 
Wit. They are fair colours, 
Lady, and natural! 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ti, 2 


3. To indulge in strong drink; drink. [Slang.] 
The Muse is dry, 

And Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene, 

‘And fain would paint— imbibe the vulgar call — 

Or hot or cold, or long or short. h 3 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxiv. (Davies.) 
4+. To counterfeit; disguise. 
Andy wole neithir glose ne peynt, 


But y waarne thee on the othir side. 
pee Babees Book (E. E. T. &.), p. 51. 


paint (pant), n. [< paint, v.] 1. A substance 
used in painting, composed of a dry coloring 
material intimately mixed with a liquid vehicle. 
It differs from a dye in that it is not designed to sink into 
the substance to which it is applied, but to form a super- 
ficial coating. The term pigment is sometimes restricted 
to the dry coloring material of which a paint is made. 
2. Color laid on the face; rouge. 
i laid so thick on every place, 
eee the paint, but hid the face, N 
Dryden, To Sir Robert Howard, L 76. 
said to be noxious, They injure the 


and thus frequently lay the 
Dunglison. 


All paints may be said. 
skin, obstruct perspiration, 
foundation for cutaneous affections. a 
3. In rubber-manuf., any substance fixed wi 
caoutchouc in the prone of manufacture, for 
the purpose of har: ening it. Various materials 
are employed, such as whiting, plaster of Paris, 
sulphate of zine, lampblack, pitch, ete.— Copper 
paint, a paint composed of mpy divided metallic co 
mixed with a medium, usually o: and wax, used to the 
bottoms of vessels to prevent fouling. — Indian paint. (a) 
‘The red Indian paint, Sanguinaria Canadensis, the b! 


` L. panis, bread; yi hich seynt v si pe 
t + panis, bread ar blessyd Lady, whic d Cang v ; 
hi Lord: see dominica 1] L ae es EYO th his E handes at Padowa. 6. be e toe Be yelo Ae Lithie paint. See 
teness ; the finest and peace ie ‘Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, P. lah eet A H fa paint made by heating: E 
Was his She painted her face and tired her head. 2Ki ix. 30. Gered oyster-shells and sulphur together in a closed eru- 
“iac as payndemay E 1d, to paint the lily. ible. This forms a polysulphid of calcium, which is mixed 
rT To gild refined gold, 2.11. witha mastic varnish to form the paint. po 


4 calcium has the peculiar property of emitti n 
ees light which it has previously absorbed. 
been used for clock-dials, match-safes, 


Nese «19? 2 pained expressi s sually on a prepared § : paint has 
Se nei cones ae a g uae represent in a picture: as, to for ponder magaria, A aa EE 
ined in 0A Your task shall be reson a landscape ora portrait; topainta battle- Mey ti that its practical application has fail 
Potent to smile. ~= + paintalandscap cute in colors: as, to painta nder afew special conditions. — z 
iak., L. L. L., v. 2 sgi, SCENE; also, to exe earthy material powdered and used as a 
orm of paned. pasura, tyme he shewyd the per 1l a pictur poyntyd ly. à i l 
Ves 0 = Paynful; < paint The iiijth athe passion of our lords. 1), ped by the consumer. Paint is u 
x is characterized by on a clothe, 0 ‘Dorkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p- 
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paint 


of n paste, to which the consumer has to add oil to thin it 
sufficiently to be applied with a brash, In mixed paints 
the oil, tinting-colors, and driers are all present.— Phos- 
phorescent paint. Same as luminous paint, — Pick's 
aint, a protective dressing in skin affections, composed 
of gelatin, glycerin, and zine oxid with water, 
paintable (pin’ta-bl), a. [< paint + -able.] 
That can be painted; admitting of artistic re- 
production in colors. 
It is a strange Victor Hugoish conception, not without 
grandeur and poetry: paintable perhaps by an artist who 


combined in himself Michael Angelo, ‘lintoretto, and Tur- 
ner. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 41. 


paint-box (pant’boks), n. A box, usually with 
compartments, for the convenient holding of the 
different paints used by an artist or painter. 
paint-bridge (pant’brij),7. Theat., a suspended 
platform on which a scenic artist works, and 
which he can raise or lower at will. 
paint-brush (pant’brush), n. A brush for ap- 
plying paint. For ordinary painting the brushes are 
made of hog-bristles; but for artists’ use the finer elastic 
hair of other animals is employed, as of the fitch, badger, 
and sable. = à 
paint-burner (pant’bér’nér), n. A gas- or oil- 
lamp, with a blowpipe, used to burn off old paint 
in order to prepare a surface for repainting. 
painted (pin’ted), p. a. 1. Coated or covered 
with paint, or with designs executed in colors. 
Now to the gude green-wood he’s gane, 
She to her painted bower. 
Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 308). 
2. In zodl., highly colored; having a bright, 
rich, or varied coloration, as if artificially 
painted.—8. Depicted in colors. 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ii. 
Hence—4, Existing merely as a picture or rep- 
resentation; artificial; counterfeit; feigned; 
unreal; disguised. 
This Lecherye leyde on with a laughyng chiere, 
And with pryue speche and peynted wordes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 114. 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 105. 
Are the flames of another world such painted fires that 
they deserve only to be laughed at, and not seriously con- 
sidered by us? Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ii. 
Painted bat, a bat of the genus Kerivoula : so called from 
the bright and varied colors, which make them appear 


painter? (pain’tér), n. 


painter? (pan’tér), n. 


painterly} (pan’tér-li), a. 


paintership (pin’tér-ship), n. 


painter-stainer (pan’ tér-sta’nér), n. 


4234 


Painted-lady (Ayramets cardui). 


paintre, F. peintre = Sp. Pg. pintor = It. pin- 
tore, also (without the nasal, which is due to 
inf.) pittore, < L. pictor, a painter, < pingere, pp. 
pictus, paint: seo pictor and paint.] One who 
paints. Specifically — (a) A workman who coats or cov- 
ers articles with paint: as, a house-painter or carriage- 
painter. (b) An artist who represents the appearance of 
natural or other objects on a plane or other surface by 
means of colors. 3 
Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stella 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 
Skak., Sonnets, xxiv, 

Aiter dinner I visited that excellent painter Verrio 
whose works in fresco in the King’s palace at Windsor will 
celebrate his name as long as those walls last. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 23, 1079. 
Painter’s colic, lead-colic.— Painter’s-easel larva. 
See pluteus.—Painter’s etching. See etching. 
[A var. of panter?, q. v.] 
A rope attached to the bow of a boat, and used 
to fasten it to a stake, a ship, or other object,— 
Lazy painter, a small rope used for securing a beat in 
smooth water.— To cut one’s painter, to set one adrift; 
hence, to send one away; hinder one from doing mischici 
or injury. 
[A var. of panther, q.v.J 
A panther: applied in the United States to the 
puma, cougar, or American lion, Felis concolor. 
) [< paintert + -ly1,] 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
[< painter] + 
-ship.] The state or condition of being a paint- 
er. [Rare.] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the chiefe 
painter; let him striue also to continue still in his chiefe 
paintourship, least another passe him in conning. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, fol. 47. 
als 
painter of coats of arms; a heraldic painter or 
draftsman.— 2. A member of the livery com- 
pany or gild in London bearing this name. 


Like a painter. 


A 


paint-frame (pant’fram),. Theat., a movable 
iron framework used for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridge. 

paintiness (pan’ti-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing painty, or overcharged with paint: said of 
a picture. 

painting (pānùn'ting), n. [< ME. peintunge, peynt- 
ynge, poyntynge; verbaln. of paint, v.} 1. The 
act, art, or employment of laying on paints. 
Specifically, the art of forming figures or representing ob- 
jects in colors on auy surface; or the art of representing, 
by means of figures and colors applied on a surface, ob- 
jects presented to the eye or to the imagination, in gen- 


Painted Bat (Kertroula picta). 


like butterflies as they repose on the leaves of trees.— 
Painted bunting, Plectrophanes pictus, a very common 
pups bar of western and northwestern America, of many 
variegated colors.— Painted cloth, tapestry, especially 
a cheap form of it. The designs were principally human 


paint-mil] 


è ra : 
ing paints, nt’ mj 


a a, upp 
ste ebed 


through s and Ss 
o through a 

ay be ground. to 

chute is not shown 


tawi 
t in or 
g, 
g 
n â the 


paint-strake (pant’strak), n. Naut., the u- 
permost strake of plank immediately belowile 
plank-sheer. Also sheer-strake. See strale 

painturet (pan’tir), n. [< ME. peinture, p 
ture, peyntowre, poyntowre, < OF. paintur 
ture, F. peinture = Sp. Pg. pintura =I. pintir, 
also (without the nasal, which is due to int), 
pittura, < L. pictura, painting: see picture an! 
paint.) 1. The art or act of painting. 

Right as she [Nature] kan peynte a lilie whit 
‘And reed a rose, right with swich peynture 


; Avn tA TG i creature. y 
She peynted hath this noaa Doctor's Tale L 


2. Paint or painted decoration. a 
And zit there is at Alizandre a faire ee Hit 
withouten peynture ; and 50 ben a a ith ie 
that waren of the Cristene Men, ender rarely ne 
8. A picture; a painting. m 
n and the pey 
Both the ymages and 7 
Gan I biholde bysyly. Aom a 


é ainting done @ 
twork (pant’wérk), ^- Painting 


ures 


the Jet L 


figures, and had sage sentences issuing in scrolls from eral in such a manner as to produce the appearance of pain 1 a 
thelr mouths and otherwise introduced: hence the phrase Telef and of distance. surfaces or articles. ed as though m 
was applied to hackneyed and trite rimes and sayings. This is the very painting of your fear : 3 The paintwork and furniture tee Enginee f 
A witty poesy, a saw that smells of the painted cloth. This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, had been blackleaded. opal pill 1,019 
Rowley, Match at Midnight, i. Led!you\to Duncan: Shake Mechel UL E ee (an tee Jobim 
Care not for those coarse painted-cloth rhymes made by 2. A picture; specifically, a likeness, image, or PAINbY Porth paint; display, pave M 
the uniuersity of Salerne. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 57. scene depicted with paints. Stott the cor? a eis iit 
` n i A Aa 
Painted duck. See duck.—Painted finch. See finch, For righte as the Bokes of the Scripture of hem techen eed or the manne! of Ta intel TLE 
lass. (a) See the Clerkes how and in what manere thei schulle beleeven, are conscientiously Pi The S udit J 
elicate decora- ante, so the Ymages and the Peyntynges techen the lewed His oe 5 etresine So 
o worschipen the Seyntes. o wo party: „ it is TO soem My gh 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 313. As the picture stan Tiotures a out fion, a jë 
We visited divers other churches, chapells, & monas- sunny, and TsO. Tie £295) ise 
teries, for the most part neatly built, & full of preity painty by omP otted with pa” ase 
nd with choice paintings of wise men I hun re all pa s E. par, pee i" 
As The royal dais anes Tennyson, Palace of Art. pair 1 (pat); m [K y A oF ito pes 
 Rhynchea. 8. Color laid on peir, peers peeres tgs) cou 
3 5 6 z Eg , 4, things/) 
I fed -cup (ean te akn pm. A plant of the Wherein you see e Ber oF AD OF P Hi Z 
ieee DEE. Rae tans scar- Shak., Cor., i. 6. 68. ee p = It. pares ey rei 
ed bracts about the flowers” > °°” Encausticpainting. Seeencaustic.—Florentineschool © MFG. E La ain pA 
i ana a TEN x 2 _ Of painting, See Renaissance.—Graffito painting. See par, ar, < Pers ings O 
d inted grass (pan -gras), n. Same as rib- grafito.—Gra cameo-painting, a method of glass-paint- Dan. p 4. Two thing 
- me ng in which the markings and shadings are very daticats: peer. tical iD poe 
Ce ee n. 1. The thistle- producing a sort of light-graymonochrome.— Ionic school form, identi pair of & 
fly, Vanessa (or Pyrameis) cardui, of an Sea Te: Fee ce painting, See together? 35, ret} trot ne 
olor spotted with white and black. ifflel, $ wn one W0®, one PO sha toh jt 
t column.—2. The sweet pea, paintless (pant’les), a. [< paint + -less.] 1. To dro fom 
COR Without paint.— 2, Incapable of being pac pair of the P is 
. [K ME. payntour, < OF. or serene ; not to be painted or described. get of Womens size. 


ainteor, also (nom.) peintre, [Rare.. 


= CC-0. In Public Domain, Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


d essentially of two 
posed fd only in com j- 
Ja plural ; as, & patr 
tacles. 


sed esse! 


m had a pair 
R 


le _ Table-Talk, p. 90. 
as, a pair of 


prace; 
lo; "geS- 

coup t of hor 

ir sN 
tt isbre of Eng. Trav ell, p. 11. 
yi a k ; 
is our wedding day, 
i „n repair 
themymonton, 


ir, in 
Pe owper, John Gilpin. 


B and let us abuse 
aan them, this pair of ir nds 
Thackeray, i. 
peat fortwo, 
Onia e single scorners ; 
o'er may | his { ever knew 
pe hearth chi -corners. 
Jota par of chimney, 


34 sa 
poe “i 


Locker, Old Letters. 
in general, 


A married couple i 
any kind. 
lles, 
ledes by dales and hul k 
j: eye Oren Torth with othere bestes, 
ules ache kynde a peyre. i 
echo Yhip with the shal be saui 
5 Piers Plowman (C), X1. 
, welded in one love -7 h 
S vomer f wedlock: Tennyson, Princess, vi. 
Than 


“9 or equal things: restricted to a 
p Aset of i ete) phrases: as, & pair (or 
a Care a pair (or flight) of stairs; a pair 
He s (that is, a set of organ-pipes, hence an 
wo a pair of gallows (that is, a gibbet); a 
organi); 


pair of beads (see bead). : 
Of mal coral abowte hire arm she baar 
Ayeire of bedes gauded al with grene. y 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. 1. 159. 
mai talkest thou to me of the hangman? if I haug, 
Aerie pair of gallows ; for if I hang, old Sir Jolin 
hugs with me, and thou knowest he is no starveling. _ 
x Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 74. 
Tha’ nothing but my skin, 
Ani my clothes; my sword here, and myself $ 
Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of cards. E 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 
Prudence took them into the dining-room, where stood 
apir of excellent virginals. EA 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 
‘Thoagh you live up two pair of stairs, is any home hap- 
per than yours, Philip? 
Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xxxiv. 


6. In archery, a set of three arrows.—7. In 


i 
Excep) 
Thati 


atthe same hours, —8. In deliberative bodies, 


who for their own con 


Meor both of them to be absent) ar 


eorona si 
Vote on each 


ected, See pai 


a ane denomina 
tinea of aces or deuce 

the a Arri r 
eles iG ed by 
tit, 
the 


And the other 


ears devices, mottos, et suliar to ar he lateral ji 2 (§ 
tre —A pair , s, ctc., peculiar atoning vant d fins, in ichth., the la : . [Also (Se.) pea ock; < pea? (Se. 
Inne’, expanelbie, E eaver Ue RC Ons of giteron a xeS distinguished from median or pajockt, a, A a A + Jock?, Se. 
Toyal(aleg yal, four similar cards, ae: pale Cee aod fins. [E. peirer; < pair? + -erl.] paa), of Jack? "A mueh-disputed word: in the 
i poo iri a aoe ler tees A zweer) n. [ME. peirer; 2 f : i , 
na meae Ag etaar alee aire (lex) (A pee quotation from Hamlet, considered by many 
ree ki a kind in cer- “One who impairs oF commentators to mean ‘a peacock. 


s E or three queens. 

Ath that great pair-r 

iy t at pair-royal 
ntine isters late made trial 


I wait 
ereign, as hig atin death : 
is liegeman : n 
8 § + On my mistr 
0 brave, parat; and on Ithocles, me 


e 7 iberative assem -i ; t $ i ‘ 
ieee ray cy In deliberative rejonging to opposite parties peard the lover cls tr almost variable name 
farial gcgoutted j AON CIRC to 2 h shali be absent for a = peacock the “penjo J pabbly-jock." 
soco oing tothe ry fifteens, sequences, pairs, %S%E°. thag BoR t both shall abstain from wot atar tie are Dyce, quoted ‘a Furness’s Hamlet, p. 263. 
Pied by the Males appertaining to the fied time, or t A Oe aati E that a vote is 
Strutt, Sporta ai ing on a particular ques ated pairing 2 


ing aea 7 a8, p pair of horses 
a loving couple ; but pair also 

put together, and ona fete pe ie 
often applied to two, however accident 
ther: as, give him a couple of apples 
hand, applies only to two animals cnsto: 
ther: as, a yoke of oxen. 
with limited and peculiar application : 


re DARIE nets gts 3 pret in philosophicatana @?"ith., yoke-toed or ZY EO. 
a atical language only, D 3 Gra actyl: i y = a 
matical word signifying an Or PEE dactyl 7 having the toes in 


ev. vi. ó pairl (par), v. 


nining, a set or gang of men working together 


tto members belonging to opposing parties 
venience (as to permit 
age with 
tach other to refrain from yoting for a specified 
pecified question, thus nullifying a 
side; also, the arrangement thus 
ngi.—9, In poker, two of 
tion, without regard to suit 
an infant Sean oe 
P antry reg a 

fags is ean and the United States: AS 

b nal ensign or some modification 


Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 


ports and Pastimes, p. 399. 
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i pakald 
Nethelesse I gesse all thingis to he pe 


cleer science af Í (6 
thingis Derana a ee, at Pn is. 
yelif, . 8. 


Engle his wife he drofe away, & held in ent, 


x Kob. of Brunne, p. 58. 
pair-toed (par’tod), a. In 


, gloves, oars; a wedded pair; 
; 


ings alike and 
al use come to be 
ally brought toge- 
Yoke, on the other 
marily yoked toge. 
er a hunters’ term 
: as, a brace of par. 


ement for the 


Brace is rath 


alr, 

[= G. paaren=Sw 

1 (p . n= Sw, para = Dan. 

parre; from the noun: see pairl, n.) I, in- 

trans. 1. To form a pair or pairs; specifically 

to be joined in pairs as birds are in the breed- 

ing season; mate; couple. 
Your hand, my Perdita: so tt 
That never mean to part, 


2. To suit; fit; match. 


pairs, two before and two 
behind. See zygodactyl. 
pairtrick (pir’trik), n. A 
dialectal (Scotch) form of 
partridge, 
pairwise (pir’ wiz), adv. [< 
pairi + -wise.) In pairs. 
_Such as continued refractory h 
tied together by the beards, Tia 
hung pairieize over poles, Carlyle. 
„116. Paisti, n, A Middle English form of peace. 
pais? (pa),n. [< OF. pais, F. pays, country: see 
peasant.) In law, the people from among whom 
a Jury is taken.—Act in pais, See act.—Estoppelen 
Pais. See extoppel.—In pais, in pays, literally, in the 
country, or in the community; in the knowledge or judg- 
ment of the vicinage. The phrase, in its original use, has 
no exact equivalent in modern English.— Per pais, by a 
jury of the country. Questions of facts coming before the 
common-law courts were mostly determined per pais, The 
chief if not the only exception was where a question was 
made as to a matter depending upon a record, in which 
case no jury was called, but the trial was by bare inspec- 
tion of the record. From these two classes of trials came 
the custom of designating matters which if litigated could 
not be determined by the record as matters in pats, 
pais?, n. [W. pais, a coat, petticoat.] In ar- 
chzol., a garment worn by the ancient Britons, 
and perpetuated in the belted plaid. The name 
is used alike by archeologists for the plaid in one piece 
and also for the filibeg. H.S. Cuming, in Jour. Brit. Ar- 
cheol. Ass., X. 172; Planche, Hist. of Costume, p. 14. 
paisano (Sp. pron. pa-é-sii’nd), n. [Sp.. lit. 
rustic, peasant: see peasant.) The chaparral- 
cock or road-runner, Geococeyr californianus. 
See Geococeyr, and cut under chaparral-cock. 
(Southwestern United States. ] 


irtles pair, 


Shak., W. ae ty eee Pair-toed Oop cogs 


tyl Pent of Woodpecker, 
with digits s, 2, % 4, of 
which the ath is the re- 
versed one. 


5. Had our prince 
Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord. Shak., W. T., v. 
This with the other should, at least, have pair’d, 
Milton, S. A., 1. 208. 
Ethelinda ! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 
Rowe, The Royal Convert, iti. 
To pair off. (a) To separate from a company in pai 
or couples. SE eae 

At the end of the third set supper was announced; and 
the party, pairing of like turtles, adjourned to the sup- 
per-room. Peacock, Headlong Hall, xiii. 
(b) To abstain from voting by arrangement with a member 
of the opposite party to do the same: said of members of 
deliberative assemblies. See pairing1. 

The judges are certainly the hardest-worked class of 
oflice-holders —except members of Congress in session, 
and even they can pair off, The Century, XXX. 329. 

II. trans. 1. To join in couples ; specifically, 
to cause to mate: as, to pair a canary with a 
siskin. 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even the first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed. 
Dryden, To John Dryden, 1. 22. 
Turtles and doves of differing hues unite, 
And glossy jet is pair’d with shining white. 
Pope, tr. of Ovid's Sappho to Phaon, 1. 44. 


2. To unite or assort in twos as well suited to Paisef, x. andr. An obsolete form of poise. 
each other. paisiblet, a. A Middle English form of peace- 
ři anor ry wt ~ able. 
Virtue and grace are always paired togeviater, iv. 2 Paitrelt, n. A Middle English variant form of 
The first summons, Cuckoo! of thy bill, poitrel. : 2 
Withits twin notes inseparably paired. ~ paitrick (pa‘trik), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 14. of partridge. 


Innocent child and snow-white flower! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour. ` 
Bryant, Innocent Child and Snow-white Flower. 
pair, v. [ME. pairen, payren, peiren, by apher- 
mpairt.) I. paiwurt, 


The paitrick whirrin’ o'er the ley, 

The swallow aa Fone m anel 

Amuse me at my spinning-wheel, 
Burns, Bess and her Spinning-Wheel. 


n. An undetermined plant, said by 


esis for empairen, impair: see i | 
trans. To impair. Halliwell to be the herb saxifrage. [Prov. 
Lefe of this Langore, as my lefe brother, | Eng.] 
‘That puttes the to payne and petres thi sight. _ Paixhans gun. See gunl. = 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 3588. pajamas (pa jä/mäz), n. pl. [Also paijamas, pi- 
Whatsoever is new is unlooked for— and ever it mends $: à ind. pdzjamd, in popular use paijamd, 
i i vations (ed. 1887). J@mas, < F pop pe 
some, and pairs others. Bacon, Innovation: . 1887). ‘pajama, pajama, drawers (see def.), lit. ‘leg- 


garments, < pdé (< Pers. pai), foot, leg (= E. 
Toot), + l and, A] Loose drawers or 
trousers, usually of silk or silk and cotton, tied 
round the waist with a cord, used by porn sexes 
in India, and adopted from the Mohammedans 
by Europeans as a chamber garment. In collo- 
quial or trade use the term is sometimes extended to in- 
clude also covering for the upper partot the body. 
pajero, 2. [S. Amer.] A kind of small spot- 
ted wild cat of South America, Felis pajeros: 
sometimes taken as a generic name of the same: 


same as pampas-cat. 


II, intrans. To become impaired; deteriorate. 


If tho thingis that schulen perische & paire 
Yuto thi sighte thus semeli bee, 
Weel maist thou nets yam perl tee 
3 h thing ha is terme + 
ae tom olitical Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. ee 
"he life of man is such that either it paireth or amend- 
ae ng 7 Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 29. 


FS Ree R 
ired (pard),a. 1. Arranged in pairs: sali 
paired Oe parts situated on opposite siges 
of the body, as the arms of a man, the wanes of 
insects, ete.— 2. Mated, as any two individuals 


5 pirer of hooli scrip- 
sein that I am elif, Prol. to James. 


Enviouse mennis For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 


turis. : Es This realm dismantled was 

sea hich see, Un- 7 igns here 
par e as pair royal (which see, Of Jove himself; and now reigns 
pairialt,. Same as / A very, very — pajock. 


Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 205. 
Pajock is certainly equivalent to k. Ihave often š 


der pair). 


Eas 
pairing! (par’ing), [Verbal n. of pairi, v 


blies, a practice by which 


nullified on each 


pair2 + -ment. 


Of shearst, there is li as n. [< ME. peyringe, verba 
. is lit iri n. f a French Protestant ¢ 
aS thyselt ee 3 , is little or no pairing + (pi f apairment; DI A d eni 
cked vi k ` eae e world, Saye he Co 
Ge Yyy ae €d villain, despite of all What profitith it toa man if he bee a Mark viii. 38. ial interferences b; Godi; 
e U but a pair o shears between do peyringe to his 50 oe im), n. The time when Bee 
Pair 5 +» M. for M., i. 2. 28. pairing-ti Ar ing-HM h ‘ng: mating- le s 
ae C meam between a promoter {in- pann time pa pair for breeding; mA 5 pA English fo 
Y, Match at Midnight, ii. 4+ et) at ame as pa 
` See co: satil. time. ME. peyrement; $ P 
l-g porad. T O EN : ; a ae 
rn . P oe: ; nt), } 
a counts neir, Couple, Yoke pa Bey Pairmentt (pir mE i ppairment] pairment; paka ee 


a ri 
Yor habito eny express two individuals 
Y going together or mak- 


injury; damage- 


rukul 


CC-0. In Public Domain. G 


= 


pakald 


It fortheres to fene me 
This aes bere me bus [behooves] 


Of all I plege and pleyne me. 
pake (pik), v. 7.; pret. and pp. paked, p 
ing. A dialectal variant of peak?, peek. 
pakfong, n. See paktong. 


pack, 
DAIOK n, A Middle English form of peacock. 
paktong (pak’tong), n. [Chinese, < peh, white, 
+ tung, copper.] The Chinese name of the 
alloy known as German silver (which see, under 
silver). Also, erroneously, packfong or pakfong. 
pall}, n. A Middle English form of palel. 
pal? (pal), n. [Also pall; said to be Gipsy. See 
the second quot.] Partner; mate; chum; ac- 
complice. [Slang.] i 
Highborn Hidalgos, 
With whom e’en the King himself quite as a pal goes. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 63. 
Pal isa common cant word for brother or friend, and 
itis purely Gipsy, having come directly from that language 
withoutthe slightest change. Onthe Continent itis prala 
or pral, In England it sometimes takes the form of pel. 
C. G. Leland, Eng. Gipsies and their Language, vi. 
palal (pa‘lii), n.; pl. palæ (-lé). [NL.,< L. pala, 
a spade, a shovel: see pale, peel’, and palus?.} 
1. The flattened and spade-like fore tarsus of 
certain insects, usually employed for swimming. 
See Coriside.—2. One of the nodules or ossicles 
in the mouth-parts of some starfishes, as brittle- 
stars, borne upon the torus angularis, moved 
by proper muscles, and collectively serving as 
teeth. More fully called pala angularis.—3. 
The conessi-bark (which see, under bark2).— 
Pala angularis. See def. 2, torus, and cut under Astro- 
Phyton. 

A number of short flat processes, the palæ angulares, are 
articulated with it (the torus angularis of an ophiurian] 
and moved by special muscles. ‘They doubtless perform 
the function of teeth. Huxley, Anat, Invert., p. 483. 

pala? (pa‘lii), n. Same as palay, 1. 

palabra (pa-lii’brii), n. [Sp., a word: see pa- 
laver, parole, and parablel.] A word; hence, 
speech; talk; palaver. 

To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra in these cir- 
cumstances, but a practical truth and necessity. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. v. 6. (Davies.) 
palace (pal’as), n. [Early mod. E. also pallace; 

ME. palace, palas, palais, paleis, pales, palys, 

alays, pene, paloys (= OF ries. palas = D. pa- 
leis = MLG. palas, paläs, pallas, pallas = MHG. 
geras, G. palast = Sw. palats = Dan. palads, < 

F. palais, paleis, palois, F. palais = Pr. palais, 
palait, palaitz = Sp. Pg. palacio = It. palazzo = 
AS. palant, palenise = OS. palencea = OFries. 

please = OHG. phalanza, phalinza, palinza, 
G. phalanze, pfalze, paliza, G. pfalz, < L. pa- 
latium, ML. also palacium (also *palantium (2): 
cf. palantia, palatinate), a palace, so called with 
ref. to the residence of the emperor Au, 
the Palatine hill in Rome (where Nero afterward 
built a more splendid residence), < Palatium, 
rarely Pallatium (Gr. Ma2driov, Ma2avzioy, Ia- 
Žávrıov), the Palatine hill, supposed to have been 


York Plays, p. 148. 
Ie pak- 


pakket, n. and v. A Middle English form of 


gustuson Paleichthyes (pi-lé-ik’thi-éz), n. pl. 


palace-court (pal'ñs-kört), n, The court of the 
sovereign’s palace of Westminster, which had 
jurisdiction of personal actions arising within 
the limits of 12 miles around the palace, except- 


mata in 
See these 


ing the city of London. This court was insti- o 
tutedin the middle of the seventeenth Eneee min 
and was abolished in 1849, NOTO 
palaceous (pi-la’shius), a. [< NL. palaceus < Nee 

L. pala, a shovel: see pale.) In bot., havine name toe 
the edges decurrent on the support: said of 3 Pal 

leaf as thus becoming spade-shaped. Gray. i alæoc 
palacioust (pā-lā’shus), a. [< palace + -ious. a?aróc 

Cf. palatiall.] Palatial; like a palace; magnifi- falcon of wl 


cent, 


- : circus,” 
London increases daily, turning of great palacious houses l n 


prey foundeq by 


into peal enenteats: Graunt, Bills of Mortality, remains from the Mj Per 
paladin (pal a-din), n. [<F. paladin, < It. pala- 2&8 is named Po 
dino = Sp. paladin = Pg. paladin, paladino, < alæocrina (pi ia 
pl. of P, sy 


ML. palatinus, a warrior, orig. one of the im- 
perial household: see palatinel.] In the cycle 
of romances of Charlemagne, one of the knight- 


of two 


Palexchinus + -idæ.] 
ily of Paleechinoidea or paleozoic tessellated sea- 
urchins, typified by the genus Palechinus. Tt is 


ly champions who accompanied that monarch palzocrinoig (pi'l6.5.) 
x . » . ke HO-ky i 
to war; hence, by extension, a knight errant; O10 Pertaining toi noid), q, 
a heroic champion. e n. A member ote daoch ACE, 
x , À Palæocri 5 er of the P lOideg 4 
„He seems to haye imagined himself some doughty pala- [NI Moidea (pàla -g1 Oring id 
din of romance. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 1. z ay [I alæocrina +° se t-noiqe a 
; e superfamily of p T Oide rn 
The Count Palatine was, in theory, the official who had pie a mily of Crinoidea. ael i W i l 
the superintendence of the houscholds of the Carlovin. SOVETA aS detinoerinus Cy “Presented p ti 
gian emperors. As the foremost of the twelve peers of CUS, and containin’> Yathocrinng a 
Eanes ma Count maaan oe a Prominent place in _C€rinoids; enerinites ng al the emy 
medieval romance, and a paladin is the impersonification P i Saa ON Lossil eins 
of chivalrous devotion. Isaac Taylor, ber pay nth (pa-16-ok ims) Fait 
Taurog, ancient ctv Vice 
pale, n. Plural of palal. fossil crinoids, ` + Kpivoy, a ily.) 
pale-, For words so beginning, not found be- Palzodictyoptera (pie5-a 
low, see pale-. s: : pl. [NL., < Gy, Taatóc ae dik-ti-o 
Palæarctic, a. See Palearctic. tera, q. v.) An order of insecte’ NL. 
Palæchinidæ (pa-lé-kin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < remains of which have ne S, NOW extin 
The representative fam- and older rocks. DI n found in Pe 


commonly regarded as conterminous with the zera, while the mouth-parts were paag those o A 
higher group, and contains numerous genera. _ that of the Hemiptera. © torme intoa eat 


Palæogæa (pā’lē-ð-jē'ä), n. [NL 
ancient, + yaa, earth.] In z 
World; the eastern hemisphere: tlie opposte 
of Ncogæa. It includes four of Sclater's sx 
faunal regions— the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oy. 
ental, and Australian. 

paleogean, paleogean (pi'lé-6-jé’an), a. K 
NL. Palzogea + -an.] Of or pertaining to Pi- 
lwogæa. 

Palæonemertea (pa/l¢-6-né-mer'té-i), 1, p 
[NL., < Gr. mažaróç, ancient, + NL. Nenerte, 
q- v.] Hubrecht’s name (1879) of a division o 
anoplonemertean worms, correlated with Si 
zonemertea, having the lowest and most pnuk: 
tive organization in Nemertea, whencethennt 
The group is represented by such genera š 
rinella, Cephalothrix, and Polia. „tē-an) aand 

palæonemertean (pa’lé-6-n¢mer Cnn 
n. [< NL. Paleonemertea + Ra T atthe 
pertaining to, or having the chara 
Palzonemer tea. 

II. n. A member 


palechinoid (pa-lé-ki’noid), a.and n. T, a. Of 
or pertaining to the tessellated sea-urchins or 
Palechinoidea. 
II. n. A member of the Palechinoidea. 
Palechinoidea (pa’1é-ki-noi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL., 
< Palechinus + -oidea.] An order or suborder 
of paleozoic sea-urchins having pluviserial in- 
terambulacral plates. See Tessellata. 
Palechinus (pa-lé-ki’nus), n. [NL., errone- 
ously for *Palzechinus, < Gr. mažaióc, ancient, 
+ éyivoc, sea-urchin: see Lehinus.] The typical 
genus of Palæchinidæ, founded by Scouler in 
1840. P. sphericus is a Carboniferous species. 
paleichthyan (pa-lé-ik’thi-an), a. and n. [< Pa- 
læichthyes + -an.] I, a. Same as paleichthyic. 
II, x. A member of the Palæichthyes. 
[NL., ¢ 
Gr. waraiéc, ancient, + iyOic, pl. iydiec, fish.] 
In Giinther’s system of classification, one of 
four subclasses of fishes, composed of the Chon- 
dropterygit and the Ganoidei, or the elasmo- 


4 Gr, Unit, 
0g., the Qh) 


of the Paleconcmertete ; 
r@-o-ne-mer ti , 


named with ref. to Pales, a pastoral goddess; ef. branchs and the ganoids. ttis characterized by the S Āā 
Skt. pala, a guardian, < V på, protect.) 1. The presence of an optic chiasm and the development of a paleonemertine (pa i 
House in which an emperor, a king or queen, a contea aons arteriosus, with several pairs of valves “Game as paleo en tag gnem-trtini 1f 
bi h ' ives: as, a e eo S i ? nemertl Cr ajatdc, ancient Ta 
bishop, or other exalted personage lives: asan palæichth c (pa-lé-ik’thi-ik), a. [<NL. Palæ- Palæoneme: cht), < Gr. Taan Ana ewer 
] I NL. (Hubre 0 
imperial palace; a royal palace; a pontifical +“ 4 a a (NL. ( Fivision Of ADOPT ons 
J : Si ichthyes + -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or charac- wrn ortini y.] A divis jng no lee 
palace; a ducal palace. Aa F : a eta = Nemertini, q. sr those having 15 ghi 
_ teristic of, the Palæichthyes: as, a palæichthyic vorms, containing vated with’ 
y ? tean worms, trast 
And to haue caried them to Cayre to haue buylded his t £ str $ 7 e fauna. Als 2 ` head: cont ja, sud 
thyesame, and for yt entent he come to Bethlem ee ‘eh ae netnre ; P parece anna: SO on the sides of the ih is behind the gane Gi 
in his owne psone to se them taken downe. ueerchihyan. Encyc. Brit., XIT. 676. : zonemertini. The mouth iS ronds t0 3i 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36. Palæmon (pa-lé’mon), n. [NL. (Fabricius), “roboscis is unarmed: dt or Palace NA 
T ,, thou seem'st a palace < L. Palæmon,< Gr. Tazaíipow, a sea-god.] The nocephalidæ. Synony Ts gnis ile) an las 
or the crown’d Truth SO oe sae typical genus of Palemonide. It contains numer. Palzoniscide Pide In Gun bs na 
: ; g s te o aee ous species, commonly called prawns, found in both fresh Palæoniscus E -e jdosteit r jail 
Equally time-honoured is the use of the word palaceto and salt water of RUA EE Sarid! some attain- < Ta a family of lepidos mest ariel 
describe an English bishop's official residence. Yet there ing a length of nearly two feet. Such are the EastIndian C&tLON, Palaontsewrs costes 8 Hr yale 
A A y the genus Meil pe (aoe ne 
cen tope Ke eeling among the present bishops that it P. carcinus and the West Indian P. jamaicensis. Asmall- from the BO rhombic ral archesi rn sit ge 
ao well to abandon it, and in one case (Lichfield) er prawn of this genus, P. ohionis, is found in the Ohio body covered M gsined yertebIM ho dorsal Well er 
has been done, N, and Q., 7th ser., IX. 78. nyer i nemame ís an old one, and has been applied with notochord, the fins with fuer ore nil 
e—2. A magnificent, grand, or stately —teat latitude to forms now placed in other genera. cerca’, A tognls numerow® ipe teeth Sre push ie 
J a o T Palæmonidæ (pal-G-mon’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < branchios road gulars; Tow extinto peront 
1 ace; i D A 2 _ veloped orms, all DON from th 
f Palemon + -ide.) A family of caridean Ua cylindric. / epoch extending K nir 
To à - 5 e A oic € > 5 h sadli 
ae crurous decapod crustaceans, typified by th the Paleormations:  — - njg'koid) paloti ie 
1 genus Palzmon, and containing numerous spe- iscoid (PiE sno the oter" 
Th dies known as shrimps and prawns. palzonisco7 j Resemb ir cha (Gt 
palzo-. For words so beginning, not found be- niscus to or possess?e [Nb ct 
we may roam, low, see paleo-, L TNL ra x nis’kus), Mash ol 
i $ 5 4/lé-6-kar’i-dii), n. pl. » Palewont nale -00S Ea seme 
o place like home. Palæocarida (pa/lé-6-kar’i-dii), n. pl- [ Palgoniscus arog #82 gels 


(Packard, 1876), < Gr. mañaróc, ancient, + kapic, 
a kind of small lobster.] One of two main series 
of Crustacea (the other being Neocarida), rep- 
tesented by the earlier and more generalized 
types of crustaceans, of which the king-crabs 
are the only living representatives. They abound- 
ed in the poai age, almost to the exclusion of other 


forms. Packard names Palæocarida as a subclass with 


a “orders,” Trilobita and Merostomata, the latter includ- 
E Eurypterid 


The term is synonymous with Merosto- 


; H. Payne, Home, Sweet Home. 
alace, See erystal.— Mayor of the palace. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


4237 
sens a species about a (palé-6- 
ne Sheppey P. < Gr. wasatéc, mci + NL. achii, q v.] Also doch ae ae 

7 Qe Ve A10 dochme, 


y- 
ccur in Meam, was a Luger A suborder of Selachoidei s 
acklesham, `i python or 7, ! toidei, represented dactylodochme. 
of Boe’ ambling © PY + the family damien 2 ao presented alone "i . 
o of ty resem by the family Nolidanide: distinguished from palæstra, 7. See palestra, 


Palamedeida 


+, part of a foot, or about 3 


Tu., < Gr. Neoselachii. W. A. Haswell, palætiolo ical, 8 H 

cs), i The Palæospalax (pa-lé-os’ palaks), n. [NI <Gr ological ote, paletiologist, cte, See pale- 
© seu if Prg h 9 tent > d 2 da TEs al’ 

mazaoc, ancient, w palafitte (pal’a-fit), n. [4 F. palafitte, < It. pa- 


g & 50“ ings found F ordsaé, a mole.] 
ain MarkINS? goif- nus of fossil insectiy as ‘1 A ge- lafitta, a fence of pi 2 
k in the ealeif- Owen UPOR E EE marnrnals, based by fence ie eae of piles, Olt. also palificata, a 
n). Thes mark- oh the PERT ee oat along with those fier, as pics E Dona F. pali- 
ssent 50Me kind oh tho gen- trine deposit at Osten e beaver in a lacus- tion.) In arch wo ation of piles: see: palified: 
sean sed to i ods include’ ‘are consid- The type s Dy BUS Odo the Belgian coast. prehistoric ti ee OE ee oe 
J st sjlurian TN geolithus, Cte We nature 1e type species, P. magnus, was as large as a prehistoric times constructed on piles over the 
JOWE of worms. Their na hedgehog. geasa surface of a lake or other body of water. ‘This 
iy doubtful. cat variety PAl@ospiza (på’l-G-spi'zi), n. [NL < Gr Tonna Ta mare Heo ER He remains of this character 
Te, sa great va aac. anei 3 AAE S Se t. s any of the lakes of 3 e 
1l includes 2 £ zaraiic, ancient, +’ ozíča, a bird of the fine Oring lakesof Italy. Closely shatlar strictures are net 
rue) A on of apparently passerine fossil at in use in New Guinea and elsewhere. 
birds ` peas by J. A. Allen in 1878 upon re- eet (pa-lag’o-nit), n. [< Palagonia, in 
ns from the insect-bearing shales of Flo- | Y, Where it is found, + -ite2.] A voleanie 
nt, Colorado. The species is named P, bell ree closely allied to basalt and having a de- 
little larger than a sparrow. The specimen rhe It cidedly vitreous structure. Fragments of pal o 
very perfect state of preservation, AE A eee a more or less angular Het and Intennicad 
impress 0! ie feathers, which are rarely visi D with ema ieces a f EV ii 
viously re- _nitiichnites » Which are rarely visible i or- Called palagonite-ulf, which occurs In large: quantity tm 
enopleres, 31a = ela Sicily, ti nG 
phenopicr™, Palæostoma (pã-lg-os'tõ-miä), n. [NL., < Gr. A aa cly, Hse Ce an Germaniy At Tice a 


l EEN : A districts. 
at several species TaMUÓC, ancient, + cróua, mouth.] A genus of palagonitic (pa-lag-d-nit’ik), a. [< palagonite 


UE ; p 
an d‘Vfrom the Carbonife- sea-urchins; same as Leskia, 2. + -ic.] Pertaini tt 
"Dawson, aen. = F palæothere (pa’le-o-thér), n. [< NL. Palæo- A EA E XXI oe pa 
(q o-ring ki-d@), n: Pr therium.] An animal of the genus Palæoihe- palama (pal‘a-mii). n; pl. palame (-mé ST. 
l pi uan vS pium, or the family Palæotherüdæ. Gr. zažáun, the E, EE n 
sification, & family of ag eo paleotherian, paleotherian (pa/lé-0-thé’ri- In ornith., the webbing or webbed Stat of the 
typified by the genus Pale an), a. [< Palotherium + -an.] Pertaining toes of a bird, constituted by any of the condi- 
mpressed body, long Tr to the palæotheres or Palæotheriidæ, or having tions known as totipalmation, palmation, and 
aeo e aoe k the their characters: mira semipalmation, according as all four toes or the 
Co Saudal, the caudal Palæotheriidæ (pi 16-9-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. three front toes are webbed, or the front toes 
sition and composed [NL., < Palæotherium + -idæ.j A family of fos- are only partly webbed. See cuts under pal- 
Il extinct; they lived sil perissodactyl mammals, typified by the genus mate, semipalmate, and totipalmate. 
Tertiary, and, asis Palæotherium, and including also such genera as Palamate (pal’a-mat), a. [K NL. palama a 
engi kus),. Ni < Propaleotherium and Palaplotherium (or Plagi- -atel.] Having a palama or palamæ; more or 
paleorhynehus (pä ha Shy xOC enout, beal] olophus). These animals lived in late Eocene and Mio- less palmate or webbed, as a bird’s feet. 
Ge coals ancient, paon S a vidad S times, and were of a general tapir-like aspect. They Palamatism (pal’a-ma-tizm), n. [< Palamas 
hes which were prov had the typical number of 44 teeth, interrupted by wide (see Palamite) + “ism.] In ch. hist., the doc- 


inet genus of fis 
Anestinet gen <1es ine that of the  diastemata; the canines were wel ve! ; the sk ; . 
“than elongated beak resembling that o d nata; the canines were well developed; the skull trines of the Palamites. See Palamite. 
as onthe hind. Also Palotheride. The movement wasas much a political asa religions one, 


Jish, and which form the type of the fam- 1; and there were but three toes on the fore 
srordlish, í g s 
palæotheriodont (pa’ 1@-6-thé’ ri-6-dont), a. and may as fitly be named, as it was named, Cantacuze- 


ily Palecorynchidee. : ; 
Tornis (pi-lé-r’nis), 2. (NI., < Gr T ala oe REE RAT yoy nism as Palamatism. 
Paleormls (på DiC, & id The typical ge- [l NL. Paleotherium + Gr. dois (òdovr-) = E. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 872, note. 
& ancient, + Opre, red by Sı tooth.) In odontog., noting a form of dentition ET eee 
ms of Palzornithine, founded oy , Sm Characteristic of the Palotheriide, inwhich the Palamedea (pal-a-mé’dé-ii),n. (NL.(Linnieus), 
19%; so called because some bird of this kind upper molars have the external tuberculeslon- < b- Palamedes, < Gr. Ilařauhónc, son of Nauplius, 
rasknown to the ancients of Greece and Rome. eftudinal and subcrescentic in section, the inner king of Eubæa, a hero who lost his lite before 
(ue species was named by Linnwus P. alexandri, on the $ an be it d vith hem br obkanel aE Troy, famed for his supposed inventions; prob. 
sp lne emanta manama GEENA aloe a bee united wi y yuely tra E T ESN EA Rend eaa Ee 
historian of Alexander the Great. nese birds are known crests. “ à : 

ing-p racteristic collar ar e ; =118-5-thē'ri rt: 1,] The typical genus of the fam- 
ts nap-parrots, from the characteristic collar around the a" thé’ri-um), n. [NL., < art: see palm Al e typ g j; 

t Palæotherium (pa Ag anes ) Du ily Palamedeidæ, containing one species, P. cor- 


neck P, torquatus is the common ring-parrot of India, MGR ES, 5 Oi r $ S y 
isparta of which country it abounds, sometimes in flocks Gr. mazacéc, ancient, + Onpíov, a wild beast, ¢ 7 uta, the kamichi or horned screamer. ‘The gen- 


thousands, ‘This appears to be the bird often figured 6np, wild beast. | 1. The typical genus of Pa- eral aspect of the bird is very peculiar; the bill is shaped 
ts anattribute or accessory of some of the Hindu godd ss- Teotheriide, first discovered in the gypsum of somewhat as in gallinaceous birds; tlie legs are long aud 
eaeuptarajand panting lko Hie oy or gunera oF ; ~ massive, with the tibiœ naked below, the toes long, with 
y S. é S e largest as well as 

the name giving genus of its group, with upward of 20 
The naeng chiefly the Oriental regions, but also 
mem ho gnneral color is green, the bill waxy-red in 
a e lores feathered, the tail long and cuneate, 
IR and the form rather lithe. The voice 
Al and os harsh, but the birds may be taughtto talk 
Tig parrot prove tractable in confinement. See cut under 
Paleornithi Ay a SR 

cee (pa1g-dr-nith’i-dé), n. pl. 
ENA o nis (-ornith-) + -idæ.) The Pa- 
Ing Rae He the rank of a family. Palæotherium magnum 
atelal to paso ment, the usual scope of the group is 

pea in a separate the cockatoos, which are generally the Paris basin, of Upper Eocene age; abe 
cai divided into tw ily, Çacatuidæ ; in this case the iginal species is named P. magnum. Severa 
tealirinse, Wo subfamilies, Palæornithinæ and origina’ spec en 2. [l.¢.] Aspe- 
a omithine (pä 5 others have been aencribedma . [c] Asp 
N ã”lē-ôr-ni-thìi’nē ies is genus; a palæothere. 

pi Paveornis(- &-ôr-ni thi’né), n. pl. cle of th A SF ne] a. KNL. Pa- 
nily of Psittacidan pe) + -ine.] A sub- palæotheroi dm Pertaining to the genus 
Weornis æ, typified by the genus læotherium -oid. aang 

Horns, found ; S 5 g "TeS g the Pa- 
Sion, India und in the Austromalavan re- Palæotherium; related to or resembling 


Teya 2, and Africa, i ; oF 
Yare techni 1, including Madagascar. _læotheriidæ. ns X $ 
namely ditngushen ty he pres: Palæotringa (AES uing Dee, E ian 
j . ", TALALOÇ, f A : g 
Vilage nee Paes S the absence of an “Palæotrynga TN R, fossil mesozoie Horned Screamer (Palantedea cornuta) 
Corns. a ki agtail. Bam e 
Hi (onuith Š (pälg-ôrni-thin) a. [< Palæ- birds, based by Marsh in 1870 upon remains of A cava an RANGE ooo 
ieor, sel. Of or pert Po Pale Upper Cretaceous age from the greensand of long te ight claws and arpa and Dhala 
vat? i ace 7 possessing de Haai to Obh Jersey. They were snipelike birds apparent: head has aaglend > 
toes mee: as, paleorni NHE SSA eee and seem to have been originally discovered Oy or nonymous with Anhima. 
P Al Afossil pe: O-84r), n. KNL DP he 5 era- Morton in 1834. Severa SP ralis. The last-named was 
dleo CPtile of th NL. Palæosau- P. vetus, P. vagans, and P. littorana: 
Uria (paria < e genus Palæosaurus. as large as a curlew- 


Pa Pa16-6 sA miy a'lē-5-tīp), ”- : 
bm cours, £70-8ri-i), n. pl. [NL.: paleotype, paleotype (Pè 1e-0 PU impres- the family Palamedeidæ. 


ë 
ac) 4 1 


rare true Alge. s 
gl OMAN ee ee kind.] 


G d. Hist. of Plants, p. 38. 

_ [NL., < Gr. 
m.] A genus of 
chimper (1869). 


TUL- 


a 


Palamedea.) 


1835 saurus. Al Sumas a f ; i the Pala i 
loga on, . Also Palæosaurii. sion, type: Sè A Ellis, in which medea + -an.] Pertaining to the Patam 
E aaa. asan Pinger nee aa DEA miai dane et a 
Utent at E Gabor Boa ; AT. e introduc -ailable present ing their characters. |_|. 
Taras based by e Ra] ‘A genus of the distinctive use of ae aan of the Palamedeide maang ey ier 
D tonti | Zeterred ‘hy One oy on teeth of forms (italic, xo em being turned and thus `< Palamedea + aal Lae a y o a 
daly trig,? ater considevea vn to his order old types, some 0t | Compare Glossic and phic birds, represented by the gen 
La tlachis red to belong to the made to do double duty- dea and Chae ire D Ba G 
a AN (Dilasa Nomicl. = » later Palamedeze or Anhimoide, relat 
E Mey jain (PAG-6.95 ou nm [6 Grea; birds and to the A 


hing to the o8e:14'ki-an), a. and n. paleste (pi-les‘te). M (ee palm of the hand. mellirostral 
ater, © Pateeoselachii, or having ec of mazaory = sad rend see palm!) kamichis and chalias. uaa 
mber of the Palzoselachii hen ce a patra ek measure of length, the fourth thous, with recur: dibular ; > 


the wing has 
eal; and the 


er recurved horn, 5 or 6 inches long. Sy- 
species have been described, 93 Palamedez (pal-a-mé’ dge), n. pl. L., pl. of 


In Sclater’s system of classifica- 
[< Gr. tion (1880), an order of birds, containing only 


doa... Benus P group of repti sae old, ancient, + TiToc, sta 5 l-a-mê'dē-an), a. [< NL. Pala- 
Ba Paleo ptiles named za/auoc, old, r a A phonetic, system of palamedean (pala an), a. [ leidi 
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general to the Jamellirostral type, though not in the shape 
of the rostral part; the tracheal structure is likewise 
anserine; the alimentary canal is very long, with sacou- 
luted crea situated high up, and provided with special 
sphincters ; the pterylosis is almost uniform, having only 
auxiliary apteria; and the whole body, as well as the skele- 
ton, is remarkably pneumatic. ‘There are only 2 genera, 
with 3 species, Palamedea cornuta, Chauna chavaria, and 
C. derbiana. Anhimide isasynonym. Also Palamedeine, 
as a subfamily. 
Palamite (pal’a-mit), n. [< Palam(as) (see 
def.) + -ite.] One of the followers of Gregory 
Palamas, a monk of Mount Athos in the four- 
teenth century. Simeon, abbot of a monaster, t 
stantinople in the eleventh century, taught that by 
prayer, and contemplation, with concentration of thoug] 
on the navel, the heart and spirit would be seen within, 
luminous with a visible light. This light was believed to 
be uncreated and the same which was seen at Chris 
transfiguration, and is known accordingly as the Un- 
created Light of Mount Tabor, The doctrine was more 
carefully formulated and defended by Palamas, who 
taught that there exists a divine light, eternal and un- 
created, which is not the substance or essence of deity, 
but God's activity or operation. The Palamites were fa- 
vored by the emperor John Cantacuzene, and their doc- 
trine was affirmed by a council at Constantinople in 1351. 
They were called by their opponents Euchites and Mas- 
salians. Also Hesychast, Umbilicanimus, _ 
palampore, palempore (pal’am-por, pal’em- 
por), 7. [Also palempour, palampour, pallam- 
poor; prob. so named from the town of Palam- 
pur in India.) A flowered-chintz bed-cover of 
a kind formerly made at many places in India, 
but now extensively elsewhere, and used all 
over the East. 

Oh, sir, says he, since the joining of the two companies 
we have had the finest Bettelees, Palempores, Batts, and 
Jamwars come over that ever were seen. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 213, (Davies.) 

Scraps of costly India chintzes and palempours were in- 
termixed with commoner black and red calico in minute 
hexagons. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii. 

palandriet, n. See palendar. 

palankas (pa-lang’kas), n. [Turk. palangha, a 
small fort or stockade.] A kind of permanent 
intrenched camp attached to frontier fortresses. 
[Turkey.] i 

palanquin, palankeen (pal-an-kén’), n. [For- 
merly also pianin, palanchine (also palankee, 
palkee); < F. palanquin = It. palanchino = Sp. 
palanquin,< Pg. palanquim = Javanese palang- 
ki, palanghan, < Pali palanki, Hind. palki, pal- 
laki, a palanquin (ef. Hind. palang, a bed, 
couch), < Skt. palyanka, Prakrit pallanka, a 
couch, a bed.] A covered conveyance, general- 
ly for one person, used in India and elsewhere 
in the East, borne by means of poles on the 


shoulders of four or six men. The palanquin 
proper is a sort af box about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 


Apteryx, q. v.] The typical genus of the f. 

ily Se ia. Onan, 1846. Suet: 
Palaquiee (pal-a-kwi’é-6), n. pl. [NL (Radi 
kofer, 1887), < Palaquium + -ex.] A tribe of 
trees of the gamopetalous order Sapotaces 
typified by the genus Palaquium, besides which 
it includes the two genera Bassia and Pycnan 
dra, and in all about 96 species. t = 
Palaquium (pa-li’kwi-um), n. [NL. (Blanco 
1837), from the native name in the Philippine 
Islands.] A genus of trees of the gamopet- 
alous order Sapotaceee rder 


) and the suborder Ku- 
sapoteæ, type of the tribe Palaquieæ, having 6 
sepals, 6 petals, and 12 stamens. There are abo 
60 species, found mainly in the T Indies. Pi 
trees charged with abundant milky juice, and often r ch 
great size. They bear rigid leaves, shining or closely cov- 
ered with minute red or brown hairs, and clusters of 
rather small flowers at the nodes. P, Gutta is the true 
gutta-pe i tree, formerly referred to different related 
genera, See gutla-percha and Isonandra. 

palasinet, a. [ME., < OF. palasin, fem. pala- 
sine, of the palace, < palais, palace: see palace. 
Cf. palatinel.] Belonging to a palace. 

These grete ladyes palasyns. 

Lom. of the Rose, 1. 6862, 
palas-kino (pal’as-k6’n6), n. See hinol, 
palas-tree (pal’as-tré), n. See Butea and kinol, 
palata, n. Plural of palatum. 
palatability (pal’a-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [< palatable 

+ -ity (see -bility).] Palatableness. 
palatable (pal’a-ta-bl), a. [< palate + -able.] 
Agreeable to the taste or palate; savory 
such as may be relished, either literally or fig- 
uratively. : 
There was a time when sermon-making was not so pala- 


table to you as it seems to be at present. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xix. 


At each meal. . . she missed all sense of appetite : 
palatable food was as ashes and sawdust to h 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxiy. 


palatableness (pal’a-ta-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being palatable or agrecable to the 
taste, literally or figuratively. 
palatably (pal’a-ta-bli), adv. 
manner; agreeably. 
palatal (pal’a-tal), a. and n. [= F. palatal = 
Sp. Pg. palatal, < NL. palatalis, of the palate, 
< L. palatum, palate: see palate.] I. a. 1. In 
anat., of or pertaining to the palate; palatine: 
as, palatal arteries, nerves, muscles; the palatal 
plate of the maxillary bone. Also palatial.— 
2. Uttered by the aid of the palate, as certain 
sounds. See I., 2.— Palatal glands, index. Same 
as palatine glands, index (which see, under palatine2). 

II, x. 1. A palatine bone or palate-bone prop- 
er, one of a pair, right and left, of facial bones 
entering into the formation of the hard palate. 
They exhibit the utmost diversity of shape and relative 
size, but preserve constant position and relation in the 
bony framework of the upper jaw, where they are inter- 
posed between the supramaxillary bones in front and the 
pterygoid bones behind, and thus form an integral part 
of the preoral visceral arch. In their simplest form, the 
palatals are mere rods or plates extending horizontally 
from the pterygoids to the maxillaries. ‘Their connection 
with the latter is closest, most frequently by fixed suture 
or ankylosis ; with the former it is usually freer, often by 
movable articulation, There are many modifications of 
these bones in the lower vertebrates, and in the higher 
the tendency is to shortening, widening, heightening, and 
complete fixation, with some connections not acquired 
in lower animals. Such modifications reach a climax in 
man, where the palatals have a singular shape somewhat 
like the letter L, and yery extensive articulations with no 
fewer than five other bones—the sphenoid, ethmoid, supra- 
maxillary, maxilloturbinal, vomer—and with each other. 
The bone here consists of a horizontal part, or palatal 
plate, which extends mesad and meets its fellow of the 
opposite side, thus forming the back part of the bony 


palate, and of a vertical plate which reaches into the orbit 
Each bone 


In a palatable 


a 


Palanquin. 


as much in height, with wooden shutters made on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. It used to be a very common 
conveyance in India, especially among the European resi- 
dents, but the introduction of railways and the improve- 
ment of the roads have caused it to be almost wholly 
abandoned by Europeans. In Japan the palanquin is 
called norimono, and is suspended from a pole or beam 
passing over the top. A similar conveyance called a iao- 


3 A of the y @ pari il 088. 
tsit is extensively used in some parts of China; it is, how-- thus he apart caka the ormar Peol three cavi- Rare.] 2 
ever, furnished with long shafts before and behind instead ties, of the mouth, nose, and eve: it also assists to form gastronomer. [ in silence: vonia ee 
of the pole, aud is carried by mules. Compare kago. three fossæ, the zygomatic, sphenomaxillary, and ptery- ` That palate-man shall pass 1" peyller, X n mi 
= _ Palanchines or little litters . . . are very commodious goid; it bounds part of the sphenomaxillary fissure, an : 16 wroegril he ore 
for the way. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL 221, contributes to closure of the orifice of the antrum of High- aph (pa fr „acin oft 
= The better sort [in India] ride upon Elephants, or are ™Ore- The bone furnishes attachment in man to the azy- palate-my0s: ptaining # al fa 
“carried on men’s shoulders in Sedans, which they call 80S uvule muscle, the tensor palati, the superior con- strument for 0 palate. palate p 
Palankcenes. 'S. Clarke i #7, Strictor of the pharynx, and both internal and external f the soft P 20. till yje 
, Geog, Descrip. (1671), p. 47. pharynx, i ments 0. = /ghal), & apala!" tal 
‘ing Solomon made himself AP AE pterygoid muscles. Notwithstanding its complexity of tiall (pa-la shal), asii f fof pee 
‘Of'the wood of AA a palanguin figure and relations, it is a simple or single bone, devel- ala me palacial, L1 lace] giing t 
4 oped in membrane from one center of ossification. See “ ¢iel = Pg. 7 Jace: see Pa or be it 
cuts under Anura, craniofacial, Crotalus, desmognathous, palatium, palata, esembling tiae mk fi 
dromeognathous, Felidz, palatoquadrate, Physelerm®, io to a palaces I “Also palt n fh mnt 
Python, and sphenoid. Er agnificent, l. and 8 iel 
2. A sound'usually produced by the upper sur- ace ‘ial? (pa-la’s al) palatal: S 
face of the tongue against a part of the palate alata Gp vol, £ ue. P 
further forward than that at which our hand g traction of the tol g 
are made; but sometimes used of any gonna re T n. A pi Bh 
made between the tongue and any part of the . vpz; a-la 505 pala 
e, th 3 gu 5 DIRAS a 
nei ‘The family is ce, hard or soft palate. Thus, the German ch of ich is palatia latin, 23 5 
nd Faery called palatal, and that of ach guttural; the Sanskrit bas 18, Ae an 


S: palatal sounds distinguished from gutturals; our i and e 


and y are called palatal, as also the compound ch and j. 
The term is a loose one, and requires definition as used by 
any authority. 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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7 » Ppr. ` 
0 make pal; bi Dre S 
2 alaty et 
palatal rO utal; c lang, td ang 
Palate alat ciation, P from lah 
palat ei 


f t. 
FEN: ro), ¢ 
1e roof of t} he r 
th arte te ' roof 
rate the oc eetively eit 
als ‘al fro Sidere 
Palate has a bony basia fom aasal a Whi 
` ed «lly 


am SL 

alate, with teeth of upper jay. 

m, molars; pm, premala 
c canine; f, incisors," 


Pat 


middle of the free 
tinuous with the 
the pillars or are, 
isthmus of the fa 
course restricted 
that part of the 


us, mouth, nasal, and tonsil, 
2. Taste; relish: from the idea that the palate 
is the organ of taste. Fale 
maller or middle-sized Pikes being, by thenval x 
st palates, observed to be the ene 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 19) 
A very keen sense of the pleasure of the palate is latet 
upon as in a certain degree discreditable, 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, 18. 
3. The power of relishing mentally; intel- 
tual taste. 
No man can fit your palate but the prince, 
Beau. and Fl, Philaster, hi. 
relish Aristotle as drese 
T. Baker, On Learuisz 
1 with mythology and mets 
he palate of the present dy. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Ist, iL 
of the lowerlip oi 
Jess completely eK 
ja and Antirrhini. 
x, a fleshy 1 
ander Hyer 


je pals? 
f ti the 


Men of nice palates could not 
up by the schoolmen. 


They are too much infected 
phorical affectations to suit t 


4, In bot., the projection 
personate corolla, more or 
ing the throat, as in Linar ik 
—5. In entom., the epipharyn 
beneath the labrum. See cut eh ft 
tera.— Cleft palate, 2 congenital oe is 
such as to leave a longitudinal flssur ig 
wd DI 
palate (pal‘at), v and pon y ie 
al’at), v. i 
“palating. [< palate, To p 
taste; taste. 


tis pret. 


n.) 


e no less 


it 
blendet r 


f + and 
If they be senators: 2 
When, both your oe 
Most palates theirs, + aie 
{ he pained $" eS 
Such pleasure as thore ad to undo D 


For weariness, u sweet. oP 
rong inburné, 
The heart of its Strong fg Se epicu™ ü 


hak 
e palats t 


rate p 1 
palate-mant (pal’at man); 
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ate, tonsil, and membrane of 
eens pt E of the nose, — 
gosities of the m 
Palatine spine. § 


1 to the three gin- 


alle! 
are paral! 
b, Py Me palatic™ 

ger, Elemen 


q 


Edf speech, p. 38. 


nder 
< L. palatum, eats 


a ing the roma eoqnathaur: 

m., noting AT ore the e ji eognathous; the more complex, in 
in) a it is closely (b) eaen eae SEV. aen aa Pee SOn alacant under! i ca 
gula) Y s sj terior ernal maxil- ee SE ji 
8 he labium, 15 MO cage of vessel Palatine canal, a canal for tno Pelatoquadrate (pi-la’té-kwod’rat), a. and n. 


of t 
ace of the bony 


; pl. palati- 


t 


L 

1,] 
yim : 
in German hist, for- 
jsisting of the Lower 
tinate, whose cap- 
e! arated, the 


L Thus, the 

school of Abelard is sometimes refe ‘ 
the Palatine school. rele oe 

palatinite (pa-lat‘i-nit), n. [< palatine (2) + 
-ite?.) 1. A variety of augite porphyry con- 
taining much enstatite. Rosenbusch—2. A dia- 
basic variety of tholeite (which see). Laspeyres. 

palatipharyngeus (pi-la’ti-far-in-jé’us), n. 
Same as palatopharyngeus. ; 

palati-tensor (pa-la’ti-ten’sor), n.; pl. palati- 
tensores (-ten-so’réz). [NL., < L. palatum, pal- 
ate, + NL. tensor.] Same as tensor palati. See 
ensor. 

palatitis (pal-ñ-tī'tis), n. [NL., < L. palatum, 
palata; + -ilis.| In pathol., inflammation of the 
palate. 

palativet (pal’a-tiy), a. 


pire, COT 
pper Pala 
age Wer 


te pi 

ted later for the Pa- 
in consequence 
f Paris (1814- 16), 

a > and a portion © 
h Palatine while the remain- 
ided among Baden, 
‘tions now form the 
and Upper Palati- 


A ie (1801) and 


ach p Jatinate should elect in 
5 eaoh Pi dams, Works, IV. 
ro all counties palatine, 
e has been applied toa 


3 of England we 
ra Aerm palatinat 
and kingdom, 

Johns Hopkins 


i 
relane 
provinces 


è 
ytin 


fTniv. Studies, III. 370. : 
coh oe [< palate + -ive.] Of 


i < E. palatin * or i ; ; 
i alatin), € and n. LS J’. p 4 or pertaining to the palate; pleasing to the 
upe! (pal’a : see palasine) = Sp. Pg. It. taste: palatable. P ; p g 


s, belonging to the im- 
Palatine hill, ML. pala- 
inus (in full, comes pa- 
one who had any ofiice 
nt halaco of a prince, & palatine (whence 
re a particular use, paladin, 4. V+); < pa- 
itv, tho Palatine hill, a palace: see palace J] 
Lal. Pertaining to a palace: applied origi- 


x i ice or loyment i1 pahard 
si ee gyal palatoglossug (Pa eos ws) pala 
a royal palace. a = 


ie glossi (4). [NL.,< L. palatum, palate, + Gr. 

privileges: 8S, Leonmi aia EOAR y2ōcca, tongue.] A small muscle in the anterior 
r ame alatine, know that in antien e, : $ E 5 a 
eaol declining Rome, the title of count pillar of the palate, attached to the styloglos 
"me was, but so that it extended first only to him SUS. See fauces, and cut under tonsil. Also pala- 
Fih had thecare of the household and imperial revenue. — tiglossus, glossopalatinus, glossostaphylinus, con- 

Selden, Iustrations of Drayton's Polyolbion, xi. şfrictor isthmi faucium. 
Mle explained “the universal principle” at Herford, in palatognathous (pal-a-tog’na-thus), a [« L. 
Sear tne princess DRUT. Bite palatum, palate, + Gr. yvaboc, jaw.) Having 
RE Sa congenital fissure of the palate. 


Glut not thy sense with palative delights. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 1. 
palatoglossal (pa-la’to-glos’al), a.andn. [K L. 
palatum, palate, + Gr. yAdécca, tongue, + -al.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the palate and the 
tongue.— Palatoglossal fold, the anterior pillar of the 
fauces. 
II. x. The palatoglossus. 


title given to 


375. 


Comt palatine, See def. 2and count?.— County pala- : = JAIRA SAS ee 
tine, See countyl.—Earl palatine, in Eng. lit ame Dalatomaxillary Cele sila ti), a, K 
soul palatine.—Elector palatine, the ruler of the L. palatum, palate, + maxilla, jaw, -ary.) 


dectoral palatinate in Germany, and an elector of the old 


Geman empire—Palatine earldom, in Lng. hist., same 
t onunty palatine, 


ig to the palate 


or pertainir - 
maxillop: 


rior maxillary bone; 


M. n. 1, Origi 7 3 s STEA . palatomaxillary suture.— Palatomaxillary appa- stretcher of the palate, a muscle arising from the 
thepalace ppaeinally, one who was attached to eee inichth. See cut under ‘Acipenser.—Palatomax- ered toes atthe eater the internal pterygoid plate of 
wia AAT ip Koman emperor. Inthe Byzantine jjlary artery. Sameas superior palatine artery.—Pala- the sphenoid bone and adjacent parts, winding around the 
emperor's vat paarged with the administration of the tomaxillary canal, the posterior palatine canal (which Ramalar process of the pterygoid, and inserted with its fel- 
Ri rene AOT tho body of administrators seo, under palatine?) low in the median line of the soft palate.—- Levator pa- 
rhitntivo jad loval France and Germany, a high ad- nalatonasal (pa-la’to-na’zal), a. [< L. pala- Jati. See lerator.— Velum palati, or velum pendulum 
tate, (ee count palataa ta eno mulen OF Epee Paan salate, + nasus, = E. nosel, + -al.] Ofor palati,the veil of the palate; the soft palate, See palate, 1. 
ental Constitutions ofS ander count?.) By the Funda- >I j late and the nose; nasopal- palaver (pa-lay ér), n. [< Pg. palang = Sp. 


pertaining to the pa 
atine: as, the palatonasal passage. 


palatopharyngeal (pa-lato-fa-rin’4 


South Carolina, 1669, the oldest 
as given the title of palatine; the 
a court consisting of the eight pro- 


the proprieto 
ae p TS w. 
Platines court was 


Wor, Th @-al), a 


i è same na: i : r = 
Pittor me is sometimes give rO- s N PUNI 
te frm te Provinco of Maryland, ee Ae andn. [< L. palatum, palate, + NL. phar Kj 
A fur ti 0 1692, and from 1715 to 1776. (pharyng-) + -c-al.) I. a. Of or pertaming a 
Ppet, “late and the pharynx, or roof and bac 


Palatine, the pa 


That whi r the 
tthit name ju Mich used to be called asable-tippet, part of the mouth.—Palatopharyngeal cavity, 
Palatin an îs changed, naaie Diet. atte Yaad part of the oral cavity in the ery Palato- 
ae" (Dal’a-ti F 1 terior pillar of the fauces. 
=S. Pe, Tt an) a andn. [< F. palatin pharyngeal foo, Sat pharyngeus. 
ae fase < Ate *palatinus, of the alvonharyngeolaryngeal (pa-la’to-fii-rin’- 
ertaining te palate: seo palate.) T. Pale en eal), a. [K L. palatum, peto 


x to the palate; palatal: as, 
8; palatine teeth of fishes. 


tine. $ A 

fe ee _Phenopalatine, pterygopala- 

ca p ing Canal. See canall.—Pala- 
the Frgalatine artery. (a) As- 

n member supplying the glands, 

m Pustachian tates the soft palate, the 


N vs arund-). puaryDx. 
NL. pharynx (phiaryng-) oF zh x 


pal pharynx ( pharyng- 


» (0) Desenes ©) Inferior, same as A small muscle in the p = 

whi nding, a br: hee z y as aeus. See palaver. : 

a mte asses through the e palate, inserted into the sr o a pharmgeus: 3. Flattery; adulation; talk intended to de- 
ard Palate, mucous m and Sauces, and cut under tons. =" A constrictor isthmi Jaw ceive. tv ulgar.]=Syn. 1 and 2, aes 


embrane, glands, and 

O of pharyngeal, a branch sup- 
ting aes of considerable size, 
x small. (e) Superior, same 
ae Canal. Sce anterior 
at posterior palatine canal, 
muses of the orbital part 


geen g Palate 
: alatopterygoid (pa-la-top-ter 

3 i _+ E. pterygoid.) 
the palate-bone and the pterygo 
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Vut in fishes t 
of several differe 
simpler arranges 
mograhos and d 


KI 


rate bone.] I. a. Of or pe 
and to the quadrate bone 


-bone and the supe- 
alatine: as, the 


rtaining to 


osterior pillar of th 


“-goid), a [CP 
Of or per- 


the 


palaverer 


similar arrangement charac! 
milar z be cterizes réptiles; 
his arch may be complicated by the addition 
nt pterygoid bonea, or in other ways, The 
tent is well shown ín the cuts under dew 


nadrate, A 


+ palatum, palate, + N 


a quadratum, quad- 
rtaining to the palate 
l or their representa- 
eee a apresenta 
ves.— Palatoquadrate arch, in zæl, the pterygo- 


Palatoquadrate Arch and Suspensoriem 
(Esox lucises), 


ar bone, and 
© pterygo- 
è 


i Mpt, metapterygoid ; Qu, quad- 
e; Art, articular bone; Mek, Meckel's 


palatine bar, 
also cuts under Marzipobranchii and Petromyzon, 

The palato-quadrate arch {of an osseous fish] is repre- 
sented by several bones, of which the most constant are 
the palatine in front and the quadrate behind and below. 
Besides these, there may be three others: an external, éc- 
topterygoid, an internal, entopteryzoid, and a metaptery- 


See palatum, palatal, and the quotation; 


goid. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 135. 


Palatoquadrate cartilage, in ichth. See cut under 
Spatularia. 


II. n. Inselachians, a cartilage or bone com- 
bining or representing both the palatal and the 
quadrate (as well as certain others which are 
differentiated in true fishes), and intervening 
between the cranium and the lower jaw, form- 
ing the suspensorium of the latter. Itis pea 

e 


i 
in all the plagiostomous fishes, or sharks and rays. 
palatoquadrate is articulated with the base of the skull 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 445. 

palatorrhaphy (pal-i-tor’a-ti), n. [¢ 14. pala- 
tum, palate, + Gr. paoj, a sewing, ¢ paxray, 
sew.] Same as staphylorrhaphy. 

palatostaphylinus (pa-la’to-staf-i-li’nus), m. 
(NL., < L. palatum, palate, + Gr. oragv?i, uvu- 
Ja.] Same as wwular muscle. 

palatouche, n. 


Same as polatouche. 
palatum (pa-la’tum), n. ; pl. palata (-tä). (L.: 
see palate.] The palate; the roof of the mouth, 
including both the bony and the membranous or 
hard and soft parts.— 


Circumflexus or tensor pala- 


palabra = OF. (and F.) palabre, parole = Ít, 
Parola, talk, speech, a word, parole, LL. para- 
bola, a speech, parable. < L. parabola, a compari- 
son: see parablel. Cf. palabra, parl, parley}, 
parole, from the same ult. origin. The word 
palaver seems to have been picked up by Eng- 
lish sailors and travelers on the west coast of 
Africa, where Portuguese was the chief lan- 
guage of intercourse with Europeans.] 1. A 
long talk; a parley; & conference, such as takes 
place between travelers or explorers and sus- 
picious or hostile natives; superfluous or idle 
talk. 

In this country and epoch of parliam 
palavere. 
Hence—2. Parley; conference. 


I am told you are a man of sense, and Jam sure you and 
{s matter in the course of a five minutes 
J could settle this m: 0 oe aa 


ents and eloquent 
Carlyle. 


Ma 
[< palaver, n. Cf. par- 


a-lav’ér), v. ; 
alaver (p ? k idly or plausibly: 


leyl, v.) , I. intrans. To tal 

indulge in palaver. 
Now, neighbors, have a 

Mug does not cajole you; 


ad ood caution that this Master 


is a damned ring iel- 
eis a same 1 paler fis 


ntinuous wi pone: pterygopalatin ea es 
ame as palatine canal. palatopterygoid suture or artie ntedrodorplate 1° those who arenot ne it is casy to 
ee ies Palatine topterygoid arch othe rool of the mouth from the quad- the degradation of charity and so on; but they fo 
nae Palatal glare mopa te; opening which extend: S maxillary bone in front, ae previty of life, as well as its bitterness. 
m breathy of atine index, rate bone belie part ot the upper JAY" pterygoid bone Charlotte Brontë, Shit) 
ma agih multiplied by Too- ment exists in mammals inallot wbich of the lower jaw. II. trans, To flatter; cajole. [Vulgar. 
ches, the anterior, middle, is disconnected from any suspen fixed palaverer (pa-lav’ér-ér), n. One w! 


Pala, 


tine © Mglion, collectively k 
7 y known as 
and dist pass! rough the posterior 


ng th Tn birds the arch consists ated Pehini 
uted to the hard and soft pal. movably 


in front and movably 
goid, which latter is 
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a cajoling or flattering person. 


palay 


palay (pa-la’),n. [E.Ind.] 1, A tree, Wrightia 
tinctoria: its leaves afford the pala-indigo, an 
artielo inferior to the genuine indigo. See 
ivory-tree. Also pala.—2. A high-climbing 
plant, Cryptostegia grandiflora, of the Asclepia- 
dace, cultivated in India and elsewhere. Tts 
fiber is fine, strong, and flax-like, and its milky 
juice contains a caoutchouc. 

pale! (pal), n. [< ME. pale, paal, < OF. (and F.) 


rarely neut. palum,a stake, prop, stay, pale, orig. 
*paglus (ef. dim, pavillus), < pangere (V pag), 
fix, fasten: see pact. Cf. polet, from the same 
source, through AS.; and ef. deriv. palise, patli- 
sade.) 1. A stake; a pointed piece of wood 
driven into the ground, as in a fence; a picket. 
With new wallis vp wroght, water before, 
And pals haue thai pight, with pittis and caves, 
And other wilis of werre wroght for our sake. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5610. 
In that small house, with those green pales before, 
Where jasmine trails on cither side the door. 


But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine. 
Browning, Paracelsus. 
2. A fence or paling; that which incloses, 
fences in, or confines; hence, barrier, limits, 
bounds. 
Iff thou go with any man in felde or in towne, 
Be wall or by hege, by pales [palace] or by pale. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 63. 
But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale 
And feeds from home. Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 100. 
The child of Elle to his garden went, 
And stood at his garden pale. 
The Child of Ete (Child’s Ballads, ITI. £ 
Never have I known the world without, 
Nor ever stray’d beyond the pale. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
8. An inclosed place; an inclosure; the inclo- 
sure of a castle. 
Past to his palais, & his pale entrid. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) 1. 8025. 


4, A district or region within determined 
bounds; hence, limits; bounds; sphere; scope. 
The Silures forgett not to infest the Roman pale with 
wide excursions, Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
Hoary priest! thy dream is done 
Of a hundred red tribes won 
To the pale of Holy Church. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 
5. In her., a broad perpendicular stripe in an 
escutcheon, equally distant 
from the two edges and usu- 
ally occupying one third of it: 
the first and simplest kind of 
ordinary. When not charged, 
it is often represented as con- 
taining only one fifth of the 
field.— 6}. A perpendicular 

stripe on cloth. 

But what art thow that seyst this tale, 
That werest on thyn hose a pale? 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1840. 


7. In ship-building, one of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of a ship in con- 
struction. Æ. M. Knight.—cross Pale, in her. See 
crogsl.— In pale, in ker., borne vertically, and when 
ouly one bearing is spoken of in the middle of the field. 
When two or more charges are blazoned in pale, they 
should be set one above the other, occupying the middle 
of the fleld and each in a vertical position if practicable; 
such objects placed horizontally one above another must 
_ be blazoned as barwise in pale.— Pale indorsed, in her., 
pale between two indorses.— Per pale, or party per 
Pale, divided into two equal parts by a vertical line: said 
theescutcheon. Also counterly and ted.—The Eng- 
lish pale, that part of Ireland in which English law was 
acknowledged, and within which the dominion of the Eng- 
Hotes restricted for some centuries after the conquests 
Henry II. John distributed the part of Ireland then 
a be paewai into AU counties palatme, and this 
n became subsequern 20wn as ale, but the 
limits varied at different dimen: 
Nothing, indeed, but the feuds and weakness of the Irish 
enabled the adventurers to hold the districts of 
eda, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, which formed 
as thenceforth known as the English Pale, 
J. R. Green, Hist, Eng. People, TV. iy. 
the pale, to overstep the bounds; be extrava- 


Argent, a pale 
azure, 


wil make you leane, your drinking palea (pa’lé-ii), n.; pl. pale (-8). 
all heal palea, chaff : see palet] 1. In 


A IO 
any healthes wi e Ith fro; 
ing the pale will cause you looke pale. rp VON 


The Man in the Moone (1609). (Nares.) 


had dared 
udice. 
Tennyson, Princess, il. 


es, < palus, a pale: see 
with pales; fence. 
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pal = Sp. palo = Pg. pao = It. palo, < L. pdlus, pale? (pil), a. and n. 
pale, palle, pasle, F. påle = Sp. pálido = 
pallido, ¢ L. pallidus, pale, pallid, wan, < pal- 
lere, be pale. 
and pallor, from the same ult. 
1. Of a whitish or wan appearance; | 
color; not ruddy or fresh in color or complexion: 
pallid; wan: as, a pale face. i 
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Sir Thomas Gates . . . settled a new town at Arrahat- 
tuck, about fifty miles above Jamestown, paling in the 
neck above two miles from the point, from one reach of 
the river to the other. Beverley, Virginia, i. «95, 
2. To inclose; encircle; encompass. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Ts thine, if thou wilt ha’ it. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 
So shall the earth with seas be palèd in. 
Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, V, 
[< ME. pale, paale, < OF, 


Pg. Tt 


Cf. pallid (a doublet of pale2) 
souree.] J, a, 
acking 


Now certeinly he was a fair prelat, 
He was nat pale, as a for-pyned goost. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1, 205, 


t), showin, i 
Sepak the 


Crabbe, Works, I. 109. 


pale? (pal), v.; pret. and pp. paled, ppr. paling. mont, Psyche, vii. 71. 


The glow-worm shows tt tin to be near, Pac ight 

And EEE E aa his uneffectual fire. pace Te-faced empress of ue gwed lieth y 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 90. And now the pa tied her orb with bor ppisti 
Afar a jagged streak of li bite aniriied oats Nine times had fi Dryden, tt of 0 Fs valet 
Paling the sunshine that the dark woods lit. i J/e-fre-nér), 1 0 idle Cs 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 247. palefrenier (pa nalfrey: Int had chase i 
pales (pal), n. [Also peel (see peel?),< OF. pale, a palfrey: srtablo-sorvant WHO ginghont g 

< L. pala, a spade, shovel, a bakers’ pale, a and later, s vtieularly of the) scott 
winnowing-shoyel.] 1. A bakers’ shovel or horses, baa written DUT i itl 
peel.—2. An instrument for trying the quali- palireyes: i a DFIN 
ty of cheese; a cheese-scoop. B. H. Knight. tery, ted (pal bir i Macbetd eal qe 
palet (pal), n. [ME. paly, paley, payly, chaff, pale-hearier ayen, shal opthyol eiat 
< OF. paille, F. paille, chaff, straw, = Sp. paja coer ai ological, pal [K parece 
= Pg. palha=It. paglia, straw, < L. palea, chaff, paleichthy Joj/i-kal), 4 -fo pale st (E 
= Gr. 7427, fine meal. Cf. Skt. paldla, straw. ae i pertaining nth old Pe: 
Hence ult. pallet!, palliasse, ete.] 1+. Chaft.— deal] pyologist, pala ento etl 
2. In bot., same as palea (a). paleicht7 ye 45, n. [oP rites OFF ik 
í £ [NL., < L. ik-thi-ol oS ersed inor Y We 

x 1e who 15 


of the chafi-like bracts or scales subtending ology. Jogy, Pe anaon yolo sat 
the individual flowers in the heads of many palei hO i dr ra of ichit ao" 
Compositæ; chaff. (b) The scales on the stems thi-o 2 J That Pr gsil fish 

of certain ferns. (c) The scale-like, usually U extinct oF an py 
membranaceous organ in the flowers of grass- o h thyologt: -nz form), iho app? 

es which is situated upon a secondary axis in 10101 ae faving 


the axil of the flowerin 
the stamens and pistil. + 
and is usually bidentate. Also called palet. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? Suckling, Song. 
And my most constant heart, to do him good, 
Shall check at neither pale affrizht nor blood, 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, v, 1. 
You look as pale as death. There is blood on your hand, 
and your clothes are torn. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, iii. 
2. Lacking chromatic intensity, approximating 
to white or whitish blue or whitish violet: thus, 
moonlight and lilacs are pale. A red, yellow, 
or green may be called pale if very near white. 
This night methinks is but the daylight sick ; 
It looks a little paler. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 125. 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, 
Milton, Song on May Morning. 
The first Writing was turned so pale that they took no 
pains to rub it out. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 108. 
American gp Young of th 


8. Of light color as compared with others of the n golden plover, G. EA 
same sort: applied especially to certain liquors: sachusetts.1 » [Ms 
as, pale brandy; pale sherry; pale ale.—paje palebreast (pal’brest), n. 
El a ee) catena ee gambi { Massachusetts, ] 

e cod-liver oil. See cod-liver.— Pale gold, gold much al’ buk 
alloyed with silver, so OE A EEVL OOE =Syn. palebuck (pal buk), n. [Tr. D, Weekbok,) Aa 
Pale, Pallid, Wan, colorless. The first three words stand _®NtCLlOpe, the ourebi or bleekbok, 
in the order of strength; the next degree beyond wan is paledt (pald), a. [< ME. paled, palyd; < pal, 
ghastly, which means deathly pale. (See ghastly.) Tobe n., 5, + -ed2.] Striped as with different colm. 
pale may be natural, as the pale blue of the violet; the The x ee 5 
American Indian calls the white man paleface; to be pallid a oe rae eker ine, fulle proudely srayel, 
or wan is a sign of ill health. Paleness may be a brief or Phat zoron olie of POED palyde with sylver: 
momentary state; pallid and wan express that which is Byggly on a rouno Aig Pam Profet tuli ine : 
not so quickly recovered from. Pale has a wide range of Morte Arthure (E. L 1.8) Lis 
application ; pallid and wan apply chiefly to the human Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, _ 
countenance, though with possible figurative extension. Piuckt upon gold, and pale pera a 

neer, F. Qy 


II. x. Paleness; pallor. [Rare.] 
pale-deadt (pil’ded), a. Lack-luster, 15 i 


A sudden pale, iy. 2, 48, 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, __ death; ghastly. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 248. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 589. naledness (pa’led-nes), n. Paleness, Ji 


—2. In Ornith., a 


chin or throat, as il : 


$ or pe 

of the Ola World 
mapas hemisphere: dis 
'C.— Palearcti ion, i 
raphy, the most oxi ocn, of i 
ee land-surface of the globe is i 
a noraen Africa, and north 
regions ort Lof those called Elkiopian aie bing 
southern boundary is indeterminate bi i 
fons esponds to the Atlas range in Arie and 
ayas in Asia, It is divided into several a a eo 

palebelly (pal’bel'i), m mp ngin 


Same as palety, 


Usurps her cheek. 


[< OF. pallir, palir, F. pålir, grow pale, < L. pale-eyed (pal’id), a. Having pale or timege: 
pallere, be pale: see pale2, a.) I. intrans. To No nightly trance, or breathed spell, rophelee 
grow or turn pale; hence, to become insignifi- Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the Oi 
cant. n, A name fora pt 
the American Indians SE | 
their Jangutes j 


October’s clear and noonday sun 
Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun. 
Whittier, Yorktown. 
The wife, who watch’d his face, 
Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth, 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


TI. trans. To make pale; diminish the bright- 
ness of; dim. 


paleface (pal’fas), 
son attributed to . 
translated from a term m ied ola 
The hunting-grounds of the EEE feel gibt 
pleasant, streams eae and 3 Nee: 

“heaven of the palesaces, a gast of Ma 
J. X. Cooper, I ing a paleo” 


pale-faced (pal’fast), &- Havi 


bot. : (a) One O1 Science, Ul. “pichin ol 1 wl 


iform j 
lume and envelops paleifo ! form] P 'piet. 
EE always bicarinate a A E e Med. 


aleis 7 
p angligh form paa T 
` piddle ith paleness i with a pale 
4 o 

adt 
k appr 1 
oe the news © Yhackeran, V° a 
100 pour. n © iy palampors. 

glemPe rs al en-där, pe wea” 
re, Pe pdriet Po F. balundre = Sp. 
srt POAT, poland palandra, < ML. 


a. 

ndrit, P rea 
ae a palandy ef, bilandđer.] A 
a 


ane Dilander. Also pal- 
? 


-arance 
earal and calmly. 
ery eee AN anity Fair, xviii. 


e ade like Feriboats to 
vessels duyt’s Voyages, II. 122. 
acter or con- 

5 The character 
i n. pharao Shee 
ps s (pal Be} wanness } defect of coto i 
e005 joing PAS. ruddiness; whiteness o 
e338 


ie pan, ; ¢-9-bo- 
ori tanic Graleobotan-y a apis Rc 
nikal)» Ci aleobotany. Also bid Gd A 
artainmg to F alæobotanist (pa G-9-bot a 
¥ eopotall r Ieobolan-y + -ist.] One versed 
Ms in the study of pa age ate ; 
nā’ 16-6-bot’a-n1), 
æobotany (E por That 


05- 


pleo (jr, TAANS, ancient, + xKóopoç, world.] 
4. M : 
ining or relating ¢ l 
ee ner geological periods, 
nyl nay... in geo be Pleistocene 
eth from ae Rice or Palæocosmie as distin- 
pinea inn DEGO Origin of the World, p. 285. 
pleorystic, palæocrystic (pa’1é-6-kris’tik), 
a [C Gr, rahabe, ancient, + spioc, frost: see 
aptal] Consisting of ancient ice: first ap- 
lied by the explorers of the British north po- 
Tiexpedition (1875-6) to the ice-floes encoun- 
tered on the furthest northern advance of the 
jarty under command of Captain Markham. 
paleo-ethnological, palzeo-ethnological (pä”- 
e4-eth-nd-loj’i-kal), «. Pertaining to the sci- 
ene of palor ermology. 
leoethnologist, paleeo-ethnologist (pā”lg- 
d4th-nol’G-jist), n. [< paleo-ethnolog-y + -ist.] 
a who is versed in paleo-ethnology. 
Mlkeo-ethnology, palæo-ethnology (pā’lg-ö- 
tth-nol’6- > ; “T 
aN ji), n. [< Gr. madaidc, ancient, + E. 
ogy.) The science of the most primitive 


ros orraces; the ethnology of the earliest 


P g 
“lengene, Falæogene (pa‘lé-d-jén), n. [< Gr. 
rne, & Takase, ancient, + -yevýç, born: 


Se gene, Tn vata 
vnej In geol., a divis f Tertiary. 
“ggested, EA vision of the Tertiary, 


t rally he 
Would sa generally adopted, which 
while yen rece the Eocene and Oligocene, 


tat part of the Tertiary which i 
ttan Olje e Tertiary which is yer 
This able would be denominated Neo A 
re palate Pane tian the Cretaceous 
as nore 2 y wi 
pase, Ntological investigation than that atte 
1 OBL 
7 Seph, Palzograph (pa’lé-6-graf), n. [< 
1 ypaġew, write.] An an- 
i l Eclectic Rev. 
pale apher (pa-lé-og’ra-fér 
aay! + ona] on AER 
a ju Dhic, pal 
SE pale ic (pi1é-6 vA 
i n “pa tographiqnes € (pa’lé-d-grat’ik), 
ara ‘Dettaining to? as paleograph-y + 
miaa, paleont ography. 
cay a Kpa eraphical (pa “16-9 - 
Pileg ected yp Ol" hic + -al.] Based 
= y: i palcography; relating to 
Rit ka Golly, c 
ON ado, paler aphically (pa‘lé- 
Bras hy, regards paleography; 
n, Hie „paleo y ae 
ter, US pa togra DM St (pa-16-og’ ra- 
[aay mi Yy -ist.] A paleog- 
$ * Daléggys LRO, 
as ihe =p 
Ty 
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ae no ee methods of writing col 
-—«. The science or art of decin "Qa 
int documents or writing of decipher- 


ing ane E 
E z : sane i 
knowledge of the various charset. luding the 


different periods by the serib 

nations and languages, thej 

l é anguages, their usual abbrevi 
CoR P 7 ir usual abbreyig- 

tionn eR the study of ancient written Tose 
its and modes of writing, See e rigraphy, 

and compare diplomatic = ES 


S. 
While epi i 
> rile - is the science which 

X Ne h des 

Insert pons ch von ene or metal or thier alate 

TiAl As 0; nre ag a i A 

cognizance of writings of a ETA T eograyhyj takes 
nature, written generally with sti 
lets, rolls, or books. 


paleoichthyological 
(pa’16-d-ik’ thi-0-loj’1-kal), a 
thyological. ey 


acters used at 


le, reed, or pen, on tab- 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 143, 


Same as paleich- 


»shnes paleoichthyologist, i . z 
rf Er ee q pe- Paseolchthyologist, paleoichthyologist (pa’- 
a Bos go beginning, not found be Ko ik-thi-ol’6-jist), n. Same as POLENA 
les paleo- i ropic (pi 16-0- paleoi i Hp 
Le se opiGs st cae ancient, + paleoichthyology, palæoichthyology (pa‘Te- 
alevat a. LS taining to prehis- paleola (pa-lée’o-l), n.: e as paleichthyology. 
periirop 3% 1” OF or pert E OME a paleola (pi-le’o-li), n.; pl. paleolæ (18). (NL. 
a of, MAD. seal (pi!lé-3-b3- dim. < L. palca, chaf: see palet.] In bot., a ike 
S jæobotanica pè’ 1ẹ-0-p9- minutive palea, 


or one of a secondary o 3 
same as lodicule. Gray. sees 


paleolate (pa’lé-6-lat), a. 
In bot., furnished with paleoli. 
paleolith, palæolith (pa’lé-o-lith), n. [< Gr. 


ry, economical, or legal paleop 


1, palzoichthyological paleophytology, palzophytolo 


paleornithology, palzornithology (pa-le 


[< paleola + -atel,] nee palzotechnic (pa‘lé-6-tek’ nik), 


Palermitan 


ology which treats of fossil organisms, and eg- 


pecially of fossil animals: paleozod 
D ssil a als; paleozodlogy and 
palesbotany. Also called COROT GR 


es of different Paleophytic, palzophytic (pa’lé-6-fit’ik), a. 


It, Tasatoc, ancient, + éurév, plant, + -i 

i ç Ons ant, + -i¢. 
2 Same as paleohotanical,—2,. Relating to ae 
considered from the standpoint of fossil plants: 
as, a paleophytic period, 


paleophytological, paleophytological (pii’lé- 


6-f1-16-1oj/i-kal), a. 


Ofer [< paleophytolog-y + -ic-al.) 


ertaining to paleophytology. 

er ytologist, paleophytologist (pi’lé-o- 
oL O-jist), n. [< palcophytolog-4 + -ist.) One 
Who is versed in the subject of paleophytology. 


you (pi 1é-6-11- 
tol’9-ji), n. Ls Gr, zatuióc, EEA + guri, 
plant, + -Zoyia, < żéyew, speak: see ology. Cf. 


Dhytology.) Same as paleobotany. 
aleornithological palzornithological (pi- 
€-orni-tho-loj‘i-kal), a. [< paleornitholag-y 

-ic-al.) Of or pertaining to paleornithology. 


e tee r 
ni-thol O-ji), n. [< Gr. zażuóc, ancient, + KE. 
ornithology.] The science of fossil birds; the 


department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil birds. ‘ 


. [< Gr. razatic, ancient, + Té ywy, art: see tech- 
nic.) Pertaining to or practising primitive art. 


ra/moc, ancient, + ibo, stone.] An unpolished paleotropical, paleotropical (pa‘lé-6-trop’i- 


stone object or implement belonging to the 

earlier stone age. 
paleolithic, paleolithic(pa/1 

n. [<paleolith + -ic.] I. a. Char 


6-lith’ik),a.and 
acterized by the 


existence of ancient and roughly finished stone 
inp emeng, The so-called “stone age,” or prehistoric 
diy 


ionof the “recent” or “human” period, has been sepa- 
rated into two subdivisions, the paleolithic and the neolith- 
ic,in supposed accordance with the degree of progress made 
in working flints and other stony materials into shapes suit- 
able for weapons and implements of various kinds. The 
paleolithic epoch has been subdivided in various ways by 
different inves! ors in various regions, In France some 
have called deposits containing the rudest flint implements 
Chellean, from the locality St. Acheul near Amiens; other 
deposits with more finished work have been denominated 
erian (from Moustier, on the Vezére); and those with 
s of still higher grades of finish have received the 
of Solutrian (from Solutré, Sadne-et-Loire)and Mag- 
dalenian (irom La Madeleine, on the Veztre). Neither the 
larger nor the minor subdivisions of the stone age have any 
general chronological value. 

II. n. A stone implement of the paleolithic 
or stone age. [Rare.] 

The Smithsonian Institution has just issued a circular 
of enquiry, asking for information as to the discovery of 
rude relics resembling paleolithics. 

Amer. Antiquarian, X. 123. 

paleolithical, paleolithical (pa’l¢-6-lith’i- 

kal), a. [< paleolithic + -al.] Same as paleo- 

lithic. Boban Collection of Antiquities (1887), 
I. 8. 


paleologist, palzologist (pa-lé-ol’6-jist), n. - 


[< paleolog-y + -ist.] One conversant with pa- 
leology; a student of or a writer on antiquity. 
paleology, palzology (pa-l¢-ol’6-ji), n. [= It. 
paleologia, < Gr. asit *#vahaiotoyiu, < Tatżaołoyeiv, 
speak of or examine ancient things, ¢ 7a/.avd¢, 
ancient, + 2éyew, speak: see -ology.|) The study 
of antiquities: archmology. _ T 
paleontographical, palæontographical (pa- 
lē-on-tõ-graf'i-kal), a. [< paleontograph-y 
-ic-al. Ct. F. paléontographiquc.] Descriptive 
of fossil organisms; of or pertaining to paleon- 
tography. a 
paleontography, palzontography (pā“lẹ-on- 
tog’ra-fi), n. [= F. paléontographie, < Gr. ae 
jaiéc, ancient, + ov, being, neut. pl. dvra, be- 
ings, + -ypagia, < 7pagerr, write.] Descriptive 
paleontology; the description of fossils or a 
treatise upon them. 2 ee rere 
aleontologic aleontologic (pa-le-on- 6-loj 
Tae a. (= F. palcontologigne S a paleontolog-y 
+ -ic.] Same as paleontologica. : 
PETET palæontological Cee 
to-loj’i-kal), a. [£ paleontologic + -al.] 
nertaining to paleontology. ; Se, 
paleontologically, palæontologicalig ee 
on-t6-loj/1-kal-1 me A 1 ogn 
sense; fi a paleontological Sete 
paleontologist, palzontologis (pa : 
6-jist), n. [= E. paléontologiste ; J 


og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in paleon- 


tology. 


ology (pa‘lg-on-tolo- 
paleontology, Paolo, Gr. wa/atég, an- 


jù, Ne (= 


~Royia, < Aéyew, speak: SCE -ology.1 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


Tk 


as paleontol- 


i Jobe; the study of the 
life oF rents) that brauch of bi- 


kal), a. [< Gr. za7 adc, ancient, + E. tropical.) 
Of or relating to the tropical or subtropical re- 
gions of the Old World. The western paleotropical 
region is the Ethiopian, the middle is the Indian, and the 
eastern is the Australian. P, L, Sclater, 1553. 
paleous (pa‘lé-us), a. [= It. paglioso, < I. as if 
“paleosus, < palea, chati: see pales.) Chafly; 
like chaff. 


Strawsand paleous bodies, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 


paleovolcanic, palzovoleanic (pa‘lé-6-vol- 
kan’ik), a. [< Gr. zazaóc, ancient, + E. rol- 
canic.) Voleanie and of a period older than the 
Tertiary. Rocks newer than the Cretaceous havé been 
called by Rosenbusch neovolcanic, and sre frequently dis- 
tinguished by geologists as modern volcanic, or simply as 
volcanic, while the paleoyolcanic rocks are most generally 
designated as eruptive. 
Paleozoic, Palzozoic (pi’l¢-6-20’ik), a. [=F. 
paléozoique, < Gr. zatarg, ancient, + Cun, life.] 
In geol., belonging to or constituting a geologi- 
cal formation characterized by the presence of 
aucient forms of life: applied to the oldest divi- 
sion of the geological series, beginning with the 
lowest stratified fossiliferous group, and extend- 
ing upward to the base of the Triassic, or to the 
top of the Permian. The grand divisions of the Pale- 
ozoic are, proceeding upward or to groups later in age, the 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian, (See these 
words.) Of these the Permian is much the least important. 
The other divisions have been designated respectively as 
the ‘age of mollusks,” the “age of fishes,” and the “‘age of 
coal or of land-plants.” The Paleozoic series may, from a 
paleontological point of view, be pro perly separated into 
two great divisions, a newer and an older, ‘The former em- 
braces the Silurian ; the latter, the Devonian, Carbonifer- 
ous, and Permian. The older Paleozoic is distinguished 
by the great predominance of graptolites, trilobites, and 
brachiopods, and by the absence of vertebrates; the newer 
Paleozoic, by the number and variety of the fishes and am- 
phibia, by the disappearance of graptolites and trilobites, 
and by an extraordinarily developed flora, largely cry 
togamic in character, from which a very considerable 
part of the coal of the globe has been formed. Rocks of 
Paleozoic age are spread over wide areas. They are es- 
pecially important in the eastern and northeastern United 
States and in the Upper Mississippi valley, in which re- 
gions they usually form the surface-rock, being covered 
only with detrital formations of the mest recent age. 
‘Almost the whole of the bed-rock in New York and Penn- 
sylvania is of Paleozoic age, and here the various groups 
of this series were studied out by the Geological Surveys 
of those States from 1834 on. To the labors of Sedgwick 
and Murchison in Wales and western England, carried on 
at about the same time with the beeuininee S the New 
York and Pennsylvania Surveys, is due the larger share 
of the credit of disentangling the complicated structure 
of aregion where the Paleozoic rocks are extensively de- 
veloped, and it is there that the materials were obtained 
for the establishment, by Murchison of the Silurian and 
Devonian systems, which, with the Carboniferous and Per- 
mian, form the Paleozoic epoch. 


paleozodlogical, paleozoolosicn’ (pa'lé-6-20- 


6-loj‘i-kal), a. [< paleozodlog-y oF -ic-al.] ior 
pertaining to paleozodlogy; relating to fossil 
animals, 


without regard to fossil plants. _ i 
paleozodlogy. paleozodlogy (pale 6-01 
ji), n. 1 paléozoologie, < 

cient, + gov, an animal, + -20y yen 
speak: see -ology.] Geologie zology m 
partment of paleontology which trea’ 

ogy, as distinguished from pale: 

study of fossil animals. Itis the 

of phylogeny. 
Palorimitan (pa-lér’mi-tan), &. and_ 
lermo (see def.) + ~ite2 + -an.] I, a. 


Haridwar 


Palermitan 


partuining to Palermo, a city of Sicily, or its 
habitants, or the province of Palermo. 
II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Palermo, 
a city and province of Sicily. 
paleron, n. Same as pauldron. 
pales, n. A Middle English form of palace. 
alestinian (pal-es-tin’i-an), a. [< L. Pales- 
tina, Palzstine,< Gr. Mazawrivy (also, in the ear- 
lier writers, 7 Madaorivy Lupia or } Supia 7 Hada- 
otivy, ‘Palestinian Syria’), Palestine (prop. fem. 
(se. 37, land) of Maarcrivoc, of Palestine, as x 
noun an inhabitant of Palestine), prop. the 
country of the Philistines, as in Josephus; ex- 
tended under the Romans to all Judæa, and 
later (in the 5th century) to Samaria, Galilee, 
and Perma: see Philistine.) Of or pertaining 
to Palestine, or the Holy Land, a region in 
southwestern Syria. 
palestra, palestra (pa-les’ trii),n.; pl. palesire, 
palestre (-tré). [= E. palestre = Sp. Pg. It. 
palestra, < L. palestra, < Gr. rałaiotpa, a wres- 
tling-school, < mažaíew, wrestle, ¢ 7áĉn, wres- 
tling; cf. ma/7ew, swing, throw.] In Gr. antiq.: 
(a) A publie place appropriated to exercises, 
under official direction, in wrestling and athlet- 
ies, intended especially for the benefit of ath- 
letes training to contend in the public games. 
(b) Wrestling and athletics. 
palestral (pa-les’tral), a. [< ME. palestral = 
Tt. pdlestrale; as palestra + -al.] Same as pa- 
lestric. 


Of the feste and pleyes palestral 
At my vigile, I preye the take gode hede 
That al be wel. 
palestrian (pa-les’tri-an), a. 
-ian.] 


Chaucer, Troilus, v. 304. 


[< palestra + 
Same as palestric. 
-les‘trik), a. [= F. palestrique = 
Sp. paléstri. Pg. It. palestrico, < L. palestri- 
cus, < Gr. xaZaccrpixdc, belonging to the pales- 
tra, < zadaiorpa, wrestling: see palestra.] Of 
or pertaining to the palestra or the exercise of 
wrestling; athletic. 

palestrical (pi-les’tri-l 
-al,]_ Same as palestric. 
palet! (pa‘let), n. [< palet + -et.] Same as 


palestric (pa 


cal), a. [< palestrie + 


palet?t, n. See pallets. 
palet}, n. A Middle English form of palate. 
palett, n. See palette, 


ikal), a. [< paletiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or be- 
longing to paletiology. Mhewell, Hist. Induct. 
Sciences, xviii. 6, § 5. 

paletiologist, paletiologist (pa-lé-ti-ol’6-jist), 
n. [< paletiolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed 
in paletiology. Whewell, Hist. Induct. Sci- 
ences, xviii., Int. 

paletiology, paletiology (pa-lé-ti-ol’0-ji), n. 
(Prop. “palæ-ætiology; (Gr. zadatéc, ancient, + 
atria, cause, + -Aoyia, < Žéyew, say: see -ology. 
Cf. etiology.) That science, or mode of specula- 
tion or investigation, which explains past con- 
ditions by the law of causation, by reasoning 
from present conditions, or which endeavors to 
ascend to a past state of things by the aid of the 
evidence of the present. Jhewell, Philos. In- 


palette-knife (pal’et-nif), n. 


palea, 1, and in more common use by botanists. Palewise (pal’wiz), a. 


paleyst, paleyset, n. 
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a spade: see pale3.] 1. A thin usually oval or 
oblong-board or tablet with a hole for the thumb 
at one end, on which a painter lays his pigments 
when painting.—2. The set of colors or pig- 
ments available for one class or character of 
work; the set of colors which a painter has on 
his palette when painting a picture: thus, in 
ceramics the under-glaze palette is much more 
limited than the over-glaze. 
It is impossible to give Turner’s palettes, which proba- 
bly varied very much at different times. 
P. G. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xxi. 
3. In metal-working, a breastplate against which 
a person leans to furnish pressure for the 
hand-drill.—4, In med.: (a) A light wooden 
spatula used for percus- 
sion in massage. (b) A 
light splint for the hand. 
—5. A small plate pro- 
tecting the gusset of the 
armor.—6. In entom., a 
disk-shaped organ formed 
by three dilated tarsal 
joints which are closely 
united. It is found especially 
on the front and middle tarsi of 
the males of certain aquatic 
beetles; the joints have cupules 
or suckers beneath, by which the insect clings to smooth 
surfaces. 
7. In ornith., a parrot of the genus Prioni- 
turus: so called from the conformation of the 
tail—8. In conch., see pallet?, 10.—To set the 
palette, to lay upon it the pigments in a certain order, 


Fairholt. 

1. A thin, flexi- 
ble, round-pointed blade set in a handle, used 
by painters for mixing colors on a palette or 
on a grinding-slab, and by druggists for mixing 
salves. These knives are of various forms, ac- 
cording to the uses to which they are put.—2, 
In printing, a thin blade of flexible steel, about 
one inch in width, and six or more inches in 
length, fitted to a handle, used by pressmen to 
aid the distribution of printing-ink on any flat 
surface. 


Palette of right arm, made 
to swing sidewise, to allow 
the lance to be laid in rest; 
15th century, 


In ker., same as palyl 
(which see). 

Middle English forms of 
palace. 


paletiological, paletiological (pa-lé’ti-d-loj’- palfrenier, n. Same as palefrenier. 


palfrey (pal’fri), n. [< ME. palfrey, palefrey, 
palefrai, palefrei, < OF. palefrei, palefreid, palec- 
froi, palefray, pallefroy, palefroy, E. palefroi = 
Pr. palafre, palafrei = Sp. palafren = Pg. pala- 
frem = It. palafreno, a palfrey, = D. paard = 
MLG. pert = OHG. parafrid, parevrit, parefret, 
parfrit, pherfrit, pjerfrit, MHG. pferit, pharit, 
pfert, G. pferd, a horse, < ML. paraveredus, pa- 
ravredus, parafredus, palafredus, parefredus, an 
extra post-horse, < Gr. rapá, beside, + ML. vere- 
dus, post-horse, perhaps < L. vehere, draw, + 
rheda, ræda, reda, a trayeling-carriage; prob. of 
Celtic origin.] A saddle-horse; an ordinary 
riding-horse, as distinguished from a war-horse ; 
especially, a woman’s saddle-horse. 
He yaf horse and palfreyes, and robe and armures full 


baliform (alira = 
(see Dalel, pal ae 
a palus, or have 
maltioe’S*: 
alilia (pili. . 
ee of oe al tn 
vom, anliq 
n. aa 
21st in honor a 2 
shepherds, aa 
natal day of Rome. hiti 


ass 
scribed subs 
Ra star 


0-ji) 
IY; = It. pabiig,y 7) ® 
logia, < Gr, ran 
been said, < Tao ND 
repeat), < TAZ, ag $ 
repetition of a word 
ae repetition of a 
us more restricted sí 
MUS, epizeuxis ae 
“TS, OF geminata, S3 
an example: A 
The living the liri 
I, wing, he shal] 
Praise th 
ee, 


ys Ix P 

pal im-ba-kiras “ini u 

0S OT. Tahin ante Pl. pati. 
: (a) A foot 


palimbacch 
bacchii (-ī). 


two long 
(—-~). 
frequently, 
foll 


[ 


F 


slit. Palins, 


, M., < Gr. malipo 


ses 5 oer Ov» aà pali 
sest, neut. of Ta/iyubyoroc, seratched or ae 


again, < Tám, back (t a form ¥ 
E iinrrde,  wecbal Age the former con 

pnoTóc, verbal adj. of Yaew, Vip, rub, nh 
smooth.] 1. A parchment or other writing 
material from which one writing has ae 
erased or rubbed out to make room for another: 
hence, the new writing or Manuscript upan 
such a parchment. 

Amongst the most curious of the literary treasures we 
saw are a manuscript of some of St. Augustines works, 
written upon a palimpsest of Cicero's “De Republica’ 
etc. Greville, Memoirs, May 13, 18% 


2. Any inscribed slat, ete., particularly a mo 
umental brass, which has been turned and en 
gvaved with new inscriptions and devices @ 
the reverse side. 

A large number of brasses in En 
the back of an ancient brass having 
more recent memorial. 

palinal (pal’‘i-nal), a. [< Gr. 
+ -al.| Directed or moyed p 
ing such direction or moti a 
mode of mastication, in whic 2 
on as the lower jaw retmen opp 
E. D. Cope. See propatinal. 


indrome (pal’in-drom), n. =F 
palindrome (pa Tt. palindro et 


gland are palimpist, 
Deen engraved forthe 
Encyc. Brit, IV. 2 
div, beckwanl 
ackward, or Dd 
as, the etl 
food isatt 

d to pram 


duct. Sciences, I. x. 1. feire and riche. Merlin (B. E. T. S.), ii. 132. z o c RA, NAT 
pal tocgue; n. [OF.: see paltock.] In the . By mi ferdinand side was his young queen, mounted Seg. cian? pack, é ih ge i 
i- n a milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under- 7@A(V0 ord, verse, or 8% D 
ffres a orion A nee appar nay garment, of rich brocade. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. dpapetv, run.] a p eft to veh 
paletot (pal’e-td), n. KF. paletot, a paletot, palfreyed (pal’frid), a. [< palfrey + -ed?.] Rid- reads AS The English Jang fadam Ip 
“an overcoat: see paltock.] A loose outer gar- 18 On, or supplied with, a palfrey. P'Sindromes. Examples ae Adam 10 i 

i t for a man or a woman. Such dire achievements sings the bard, that tells pE Miir osed speech ‘ 1" (John 

Adam” (supp q awe 
alette (pal’et), n. [Also pallet, palet; < F. pa- Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic spells. = eal dia L live & evil I did 


Tickell, On the Prospect of Peace. va qttie tome? 


e, a flat tool for spreading things, a saucer, a 2 p i fis $ veay'd 

j for colors, OF. also paclleties paclete = Pr, Palit (pii‘le), n.and a. [Hind., Pali, ete., Pali.) 10) spun ont rides, a spain og VO 
Sp. Pg. paleta, < It. paletta, a flat blade, a spat- I. n. The sacred language of the Buddhists in of logogriphes tr on, An Exem coro 
palette, dim. of pala, a spade, < L. pala, Ceylon ane Ranier India: a Prakritic dialect, i : «a arom) Casni 
z or later form of Sanskrit. . ic (pan tide); » ginni 
Wh, Paes ee dee II, a. Of or pertaining to the Pali language paling ecurTing (of rarome.] r mia 
SEY) or alphabet. running back: ceo s palindron a reds e 

pali?, n. Plural of palus. EES ho, or of the nature Of i grome; ti, ss 
palier-glissant (F. pron. pa-lia’glé-son’), n. a constitutes yard or back" yt 


[F. palier glissant : palier, the landing of a stair- same either 


case; glissant, slippery, ppr. of glisser, slip: see pomic verses: andr 
glissant.] Tn hae foe as water-bearing. palindromical (Dees 
palification (pal’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [Formerly t a-omie + -al.] Vin 
also pallification; < F. palification, < palijier, palindromist, hee 
strengthen soil by stakes, = It. palisicare, make * arome + -ist. 

a foundation of stakes or piles, stake, < ML. Giomes. .. » 
*palificare (in palificatio(n-), a series of stakes aling ( ā'ling), Pale 
at a mill-dam), < L, palus, stake (see pale), + 5f palel, v. forme 
Jacere, make (see -fy). Cf. palafiite.] Theact 9, A fene ho 

= or method of rendering ground firm by driving yertical stakes “nce 

piles or posts into it. below; 2 DP} ne fences? 
= Among which notes I haue said nothing of pallification which inclos af ormin 

or pyling of the ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius. collective 


Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiw, p. 19, 


Pip ag A now OF 
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„on oneside, and characteristic of such a 


ry > 2 n arr: ament: pall 
ne bound grounds. palinodic pericope: the angement: 


48,4 the 


rates il andico XXXV. eye i the palinodic fo 7 í 
«yal wat the gtp ide and prejudice position. See epodic, mesodic. Se com- with a palisade 
ap Bod Deng Ause ae a. fii. 1 odic. » periodic2, pro- palisade-cell ( 
can n pilinga e tne oor PRET. A. palinodical (pal-inod’i-kal), a. [< patinode + „tS CN com 
gr? fa tis ing pales-— 2t-  -ic-al.] Same as inodia ‘ ode i $ 
á resembling ps on cloth. 1 stth N, ee Ete par 
7 Say's s r Ajn, 
ee owndynge, patrie; ay'st thou so, my pa rhymster? palisade. 
j ng, PUTYNES jo waste of cloth in ; M ekker, Satiromastix, the y 
pt” nd semblablo wa Parson's Tale. palinodist (pal’i-nd-dist), n. K pat A mo green parenc 
end YDB? Oke -Jopart A writer of palinode palinode + ist.) “Upper surface 
pe or be! An outside par í odes. cells elongated in a direc 


: > 
ape" ening bord), 
rato 


raring the log to fit it alinodyt (pal’i-nõ-di), n. Same as palinode, tO the epidermis, 


5 ), Ne [ML.: see nee a ie A family of loricate macrurong Palisade 
e- yalingenesis. seat eens typified by the genus Pa- Strongle which infests hor 
no as F place in literature, IYUS. hey are of cylindrical form; the fect are {8s also, any 


his 
rodotus to 915 
A no capto uincen, Herodotus. 
3 A “er hi. eel he É æ are divided i = 
[NL., < Gr. into branchial and epipoditie portions. The Palim palisado (pal-i-sa/do r 
Cf. palin- inhabit tropical and temperate seas, and in commen sade, I N cs 


iS Rexelounicnts the lar- The 
th or produe- gtass-craba, having no re-  fiftee: 
ie genera e Jn < 
f horn again; regener semblance to the adults, and formerly referred to aspecial 


78i), M 
i «ion /e-Si8)s ? 
g (palsy duction. 
a gis (I SECIE. prog S EE Dia 
enes éved Ss) Pond pirth or produc væ being at one stage known as 


y protected this trench by palisad. 
n castles, at regular tater he ee 


il ee pein supposed group of crustaceans called Ph Irving, Granad: 463. 
ho gtate APO OGLE OH GISAN 8 called Phyllosomata, They They f 3 ; I, a, p. 463. 
sion, bowers Siop a korny lobsters, See cuts und ed ey found one English palisadaed and thatched 

1 lodge and forgotten maates that are crab and Palinurus. nder glass- — a tittle way from the Charles River side. ed house 

cof Tee of, and pieasu De Quincey. palinuroid (pal-i-ni’roid), a. K POE E. Everett, Orations and Speeches, L 225. 
odde jali + eA : 5 i Bys A 5 

ct calls up A207 jon which thought acts, -oid.] Resembling the genus Palinurus; of or Palisander (pal-i-san‘der), n. [Also palixan- 

uth altutions $ ring Mpa draws nearer toa final pertaining to the Palinuride or Palinuroidea der; < F, palissandre, palizandre, violet ebony; 

yer eel whieh o esie ; Palinuroidea (pal’i-ni-roi’dé-ii), n. pl NE from a native name in Guiana.) A name of 

slid epabititation 8? Encyc. Brit, III. 286. < Palinurus + -oidea.) A group of palinuroid rosewood and the similar yiolet-wood and jaca- 
oth -hereditary evolution, as dis- crustaceans. Haan. randa-wood. See Jacaranda and rosewood. 

mod. biol.» nesis or vitiated evolu- Palinurus (pal-i-nii’rus), n. [NL., < L. Palinu- paliset, n. [ME. palyce, < OF, palisse, palice, 


„m kenoge 4 . : = AAE ees z4: f 
2 ished mon aan to heredity, not modi- rus, in the Æmneid, the steersman of the vessel of ganisa < Mo PAE a pale, paling, £ L. 
tion; onto ation; the “breeding true” of an Eneas.] 1. [l ¢.] An instrument for deter- Palade F pali ties $ am e a 
fel by ies ‘sia with reference to its pedi- mining the error of a ship’s compass by the DOIG os DEAD Eg ES isade. 
individua development of the individual ac- bearing of celestial objects.—2. The typical Palyce or pale of closyng, palus. Prompt. Paro., p. 379. 
mie; Pete character of its lineage. See and only living genus of Palinuride. P. vul- pasen t. (ME. palysen, COF. palisser, palis- 
cording alled palingeny. ser, pallicier, inclose with pales, guard with 
Ho ‘inal, simple descent he [Haeckel] applies 7 E pales, < palisse, a paling: see palise, n] Toin- 
i the rngencsi to the modifed and later growth, close or fortify with pales; palisade. 
letem B.D That stoone is vndyr an awter 
eanngencels. sed production of animals either Palysyd with Iren and stele; 
gj, Tho suppose proat Sahnism, on which That is for drede of stelynge, 
from a preéxistent living organism, on y x That no man shoulde hit A-way bryng. 
they are parasites, or from putrescent one Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 122. 
nalmatter, Brande and Cox.—4. In centom., palish (pi’lish), a. [< pale? +-ish1.] Some- 
what pale or wan: as, a palish blue. 
In the good old times of duels . . . there lived, in the 


netaboly or metamorphosis; the entire trans- 
formation of an insect, or transition from one 

portion of this house partly overhanging the archway, a 
palish handsome woman. 


date to another, in each of which the insect 
sa diferent form. 
eT (pal-in-jen’e-si), n. [= F. palin- ; G.W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 26. 
pigie = Sp. It. palingenesia, < ML. palinge- palissée (pal-i-si’), a. [< OF. palissé, pp. of 
iaia, (Gr, xadeyyevecia, new birth, < má, palisser, inclose with pales: 
see palise.] Inher.: (a) Same 
as pily paly. See pily. (b) 


smin, + yévect¢, birth: see genesis.] Same as 
Brokenintobattlementswhich 


pPilingenesis, 

plingenetic (pal’in-jé-net‘ik), a. [< palin- n 

gists, after genetic.] Of or pertaining to palin- are pointed both upward and 

genesis, —Palingenetic process, See the quotation. PORGE Seo Ore 
Theterm palingenetic process (or reproduction of the his- alissy Ware. » zo 

Wry et the germ) is applied to all such phenomena in the Paliurus (pal-i-ū'rus), n. (NL. 


Asay a ihe germ as are exactly reproduced, in con- Spiny Lobster (Palinurus vulgaris). (de Jussieu, 1789), < L. paliu- Per fesse palisete or 
‘Pence of conservative heredity, in each succeeding rus, < Gr. raxiovpoc, a thorny i 


feaerition, and which, therefor 3 irectly i $4 spi r, rock-lob- “hri r 
ft tte corresponding processes inthe teibal histoey of garis is known as the spiny lobster, rock lob- Shrub, Christ’s-thorn.] A genus of shrubs of the 


Më developed ancestors, ster, or sca-crawfish. Tt is common on the cone € order Rhamneæ, the Buckthorn family, and the 
wali Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 10. Great Britain, and Hosa in aC aevele me tribe Zizyphee, characterized by the dry hemi- 

i ae n 9 arkets. antenne 3 a ; T = Dic i 
Ih ey, (pal’in-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. Tonnon ESRT is Da and tuberculate. a Fp agal roi esane aa ee ba am one 
Haeckel, genetic manner; by palingenesis. 3. A genus of stromateoid fishes: same as Li- e ka here are two spetlen, ona aretha 

in-j as } i ternal 

Hlingeny (pal’in-je-ni) Sy s rus. erect or prostrate shrubs, bearing Hesa aatem 
taiua (ey) pn [< Gr. rdw, again, Pali plague. See plague. erect or Peart shaped leaves in two ranks, an x 


2 “YEA, pri amore 5 x 5 saa yg li- i axils, They are ornamental as 
i palingencsis, gp oducing: see-geny.] Same palisade (pal-i-sad’), n. [Formerly also. ees Caiena ERE E R EES 


Bg. ali sado, palisadoe (after Sp. Pg.); =D. pali şi of the Christ's-thorns (sharing the name 
titat or ep ag man), n. One born within = G. steal pallisade = Sw. palissad = Da SCi Zizyphus Spina-Christi), See Christ's-thorn. F 
e (pa N called the English pale. palissade, < E. palissade (= Sp. palizada = g palixander (pal-ik-san’dér), 1. Same as pali- 
hs N palina n. [Formerly also pali- paliçada = It. palizzata; ML. palissata, pa i nder ; E 
L mlinodia Gr SP: Pg. It. palinodia, < Hay a palisade, < palisser, inclose with Pa Ses Palket, n. A Middle English form of pe + ike 
iait, + id Tahwodia, a recantation, < see palise.) 1. A fence made of strong pales palkee (pal’ke), m. [Also palki; < ti -på i. 
tine tation, ie See odel,] 1. Apoet- or stakes set firmly in the ground, forming a a palanquin: see DEEN) ae Br pu E 
the Er one: claration contrary to a inclosure, or used as a defense. In fortification it {n common use among all classes tor p i 


i “3 & po A C 7 i =] = è A pares: 
inp Etive 5 em in which a poet retracts is often placed vertically at the foot of the counterscarp. palkee-gharee (pal’ké-gar’é), n. [<Hind. pal 


te, a tegay o Dtained in : TE ted at an angle at the foot of a parapet. aa + gdri, a cart, carriage. ] 
tally ‘a Seats aon in ect ae Spark si See help to sink new trenches, oinen aid ear Bee drawn by one or two ponies, 
s . - ` = Se ade. P s Rone 
tine Addition ee Peono de- To ram the stones, or raise the ryden, Eneid, xi. pl; ea) hire nod gatas “paul; <ME. 
odia (, ses m actions for ag ore were in for- pa Kua ‘lle. AS. pall =0F. palle, 
al; ke, of which two or mor al, palle, pel, pelle, péelle,< AS. peU=UF . p 
ae ey 2 ee intended to be fae fae paule, poele, poile, paesle, ete., F. 


8.25 D UN: i- mer times carried by dragoons, l 
8S Dalinode.” l peornals planted in the ground for defense. They Sere poéle = Pr. palli, pali = Sp. pauo = Pg. It 
poi e inodia, or recantati feet long, with forked iron heads. In‘ ¢ xt for the pallio, mantle, shroud, ¢ L. palla, a robe, 
onc anton for sonur a amos vag ata ea aeann Ao, curtains tLe De ed E 
pal-i-ner > tclectual System, p. 303, musket wi i . 
Mat rotae Bf A wire su g the hair: a featur’ ofthe uter garment; a cloak; a mantle. 


sto or of t [K palinode + 3}. A wire sustainin AROE | i: : 
Pali nods henature ofapalinode, head-dress of the close of the T His (Hercules's] Lyons skin chaung’d bale ata at 


ae, oe £ i recipic I s 
T. Taĉwydixóç, tury.— 4. pl. [eap-] a udson river. ex- What will you leave to your mother dear 


ystems nane. pros., con- on the western bank 0 ‘bout fifteen Se T ea 
etrically 2 of which the first and tending from Fort Lee no 500 feet. The My vi ver padan ar (cane 
s from 2 


a alent and the see- miles. Its height i 


3 i AT er localities for gpecifically—(a) A robe put on aking at 
e Strophe a; cal equivalents; name is also used in various oth 7 


i . aracter. After this he [the archbishop] put up 
Astro nditsantistrophe formations of a similar cha . pali- Vesture, called 3 Pall, l, $ 
c: a p of metrically differ- palisade (pal-i-sad’), ù ti pe e E E 
); pertaining to or saded, ppr. palisading. [= -P 


man- 


(Greek) robe or mantle: see pallium) 1. An 
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Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 
Bryant, Lapse of Time, 
The longer I stayed debating, the more would the en. lr a Par o paly a8 om: 
terprise pall upon me. Soan tho Palladian ges 1 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxvii 


pall 


Es, (b) Same as pallium, 2 (b). 

This palle isan Induement that euery archebysshop must 

haue, and is nat in full auctoritie of an archebysshop tyll 

he haue recyued his palle [of the Pope}, and is a thynge of 
Whyte lyke to the bredeth of a stole. z 
Fabyan, Chron., T. cexxi. 

the beginning, however, of the ninth century, the 


II. trans. 1. To make vapid or insipid, alladj 


By e 
i e| 7 A = “es Saag Out 
gat though i sil kept is den torent Sone ee anet With a spoonful of pall'd ne TOME din their water, diane + ~ism Palsa 1 oria 
fashion; for, instead of both ends falling at the side from : Massinger, The Picture, v.1, Method in are] The 
the left shoulder, they fell down the middle, one in front, Reason andreflection . . . blunt the edge of his keenest PİS follow erg ture 
from the chest to the fect, the other just as low behind on desires, and pall all his enjoyments. Bp. Atterbury, Palladio s 
the back. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 135. 3 Nor pall the Draught ladium.} Rite NL. 6g | 
2. Fine cloth, such as was used for the robes With nauseous Grief. Prior, Henry and Emma, palladiny "Gs X Gr 
of nobles. Also called cloth of pall. 2. To make spiritless; dispirit; depress; weak- [= F 2 alles i i-um 
He took off his purple and his girdle of pat. | , en; impair. metal) = Pg. Te = Sp 
Holy Rood (E. È. T. S.), p. 102. Tt quileth wits, ranckleth flesh, and palleth ofte fren Plado (Lp L 
His robe was noither grene na gray, bloods. Balees Book (B. E. T, 8.), p. 83, ladium, Gr TL ie 
Botlalte yt was of richo palle: Tl never follow thy pall'd fortunes mor 24010”, a stat ee 


Als Y yod on ay Mounday (Child's Ballads, I. 273). 


He gave her gold and purple pal? to weare. 
Già : Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 16. 


Shak., A. and C, ii. 7.88, Pallas (sce def) 
Base, barbarous man, the more we raise our love, 7: 
The more we pall and kill and cool his ardour, ” 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 
pall? (pål), n. [< pall?,v.] Nausea or nausea- 
tion. 


8. A curtain or covering. 
The grassy pall which hides 
The Sage of Monticello. 

Whittier, Randolph of Roanoke. 
Specifically — (a) A cloth or covering thrown over a coffin, The palls or nauseatings . . . are of the worst and m 
Blan tomb, ete. : as, a funeral pall. At the present aoe hateful kind of sensation. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. ii, § 2, 
this is black, purple, or white; it is sometimes enriched pallst v.t. [ME. pallen; ef. OF 4 3 

S i e AA eta , U. te ry 5 CL. . paler, chase. 

with embroidery or with heraldic devices. To knock; knock down; beat; st. J] 


An Urn of Gold was brought, 7 i 
Wrapt in soft Purple Palls, and richly wrought, And with the ferste plaunke ich palle hym doune. 
Piers Plowman (C), xix, 3 


In which the Sacred Ashes were interr’d. n 
Congreve, Iliad. Thai mellit with the mirmydons, that maisturles were. 
And thou [Death] art terrible—the tear, Put hom doun prestly, pallit hom thurgh. 5 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, Destruction of Troy (E. 1. T, $.), 1. 11132. 


recent, direct] y é 
t Gr. TlarAde, Pal- 

las.] 1. A statue 
or image of the 
goddess Pallas: 
especially, in art 
i and legend, a X0- 
anon image. On 
the preservation 
of suchanimage, 


And all we know, or dream, or fear 4 s accordi 3 
Of agony, are thine. pall’, ne See pawl. A pe aig to the 
Halleck, Marco Bozzaris, pall? (pal), n. [< Hind. pal, a ge depended Ulysses 
Among the things given to Durham cathedral at the Small tent, also a sail, a dam, the safety of RET n 
death of Bishop Bury, there was a green pall, shot with dike, < Skt. y pd, protect.] In Troy. Henee— "mas 


gold, for covering that prelate’s tomb. (Wills, etc., of the 
Northern Counties, 


Fort 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, TII. i. 93, note. 


Within are three tombs, all covered with magnificent 
palls embroidered in gold with verses from the Koran. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 326. 
(b) A canopy. 
Ther is no prince preuyd vndir palle, 
But I ame moste myghty of all; 
Nor no kyng but he schall come to my call, 
Nor grome that dare greue me for golde. 
York Plays, p. 308. 
Four Knights of the Garter . . . holding over Her Ma- 
jesty a rich pall of silk and cloth of gold. 
First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 251. 
(c) An altar-cloth. (1) A linen altar-cloth; especially, a 
corporal. [Archaic.] (2) A linen cloth used to cover the 
chalice; achalice-pall. This is now the usual meaning of 
pall as a piece of altarlinen, Formerly one corner of the 


India, a small tent made by 
stretching canvas or cotton 
stuff over a ridge-pole support- 
ed on uprights. 
pallS, n. See pal2. 
palla (pal’ii), n.; pl. palle (-é). 
[L., a mantle: see palll.] 1. 
In Rom. antiq., a full outer robe 
or wrap, akin to the Greek hima- 
tion, worn out of doors by wo- 
men.—2. Eccles., analtar-cloth; 
a piece of altar-linen (palla al- 
taris); especially, a corporal 
(palla corporalis, palla domini- 
ca), or a chalice-pall. 


2. Anything beli : 
o. 3 Clieved or re 
fectual defense, protection, ate Allon 
by jury is the palladium of our cil ye 
Part of the Crosse, in whi une 
reside as would prove a ind ae poen Such Vertu 
Citice where ever it remain’d, he caid, e {0 veti 
Pillar of Porphyrie by his Statue, MON 
; Milton, Reformation in fy 
It turns the palladium of liberty into an conn 
D. Webster, Speeches, Oct tig 
3. Chemical symbol, Pd; atomie Weight, 104, 
One of the rare metals associated with platinm, 
It was separated from native platinum by Wolsto i 
1803, and named after the planet Pallas, Which kad jast 
before that time been discovered by Olbers, Pallsita 
is dimorphous. It occurs in Brazil native, in minute 
tahedral crystals; and on the Harz it has been tosti 
small hexagonal plates. It is, however, a decidedly rat 


Stil 


peaa n. Plural of palladium. 
alladian (pa-la’di-an), a. [< 
Pallas (Pallad-), Pallas (see Pal- 
las), + -ian.] Of or pertaining 


substance, and the chief supply comes from the workwy 
over of the platiniferous residues of various mints Iie 
sembles platinum in appearance, but is harder; itsspete 
gravity is 11.4. It fuses more readily than piate 
any other of the so-called platinum metals ete 
stated by some authorities, about as case a 
It is both ductile and malleable, and would l ie 
ful metal if it were not so scarce as taal a 
irregularly attainable. The graduate ed tin § 
astronomical instruments have been me donsa 

se for which this metal is admirably adapti ig 
uenon ‘lity in the air, AUO 
of its color and its unalterability DEA s eubsit! 
silver, it has been, employed by 


3 corporal covered the chalice; the use of a separate pall, 
Sona however, is as old as the twelfth century. The pall is now 
i = a small square piece of cardboard faced on both sides with 
Redes, linen or lawn. In carrying the holy vessels to and from 
iis the altar, the pall, covered with the veil, supports the 
burse, and itself rests on the ee and the paten on the 
s Chalice, (3) A covering of silk or other material for the 
i front of un altar; a frontal. [Archaic.] 


_ His Matie attended by 3 Bishops went up to the altar, 
and he offer’d a pall and a pound of gold. 
Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1661. 


Matron 
to the goddess Pallas or her at- wearing the Palla. 


Roman 


(Fromastatue found 
at Herculancum.) 


tributes; pertaining to wisdom, 
knowledge, or study. 


All his midnight watchings, and expence of Palladian 
oyl. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 31. 


Palladian? (pa-la’di-an), a. [< Palladio (see 


The custom was among the Anglo-Saxons to have, dur- def.) +-an.] Of or pertaining to or introduced May Ny 1 um-gold. See jon" fed 
ing the holy Sacrifice, the altar-stone itself overspread with by Andrea Palladio (1518-80), an Italian archi- for goi pane Ta di-um-1z), v! K pte 
a purple pall, made almost always out of rich silk and clab- teet of the Renaissance. paia iM liumized, ppr- palladiumiznd die |) 
orately embroidered. Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 263. pp. palladiun “To cover or coat with pa ; 


The house is not Gothic, but of that betweenity that in- 


i } € dium + -ize.] 
tervened when Gothic declined and Palladian was creep- 


Art Journal. 


4, Figuratively, gloom: in allusion to the fune- 


pal pall.—5. In her., the suggestion of an epis- ing in. Walpole, Letters, II. 174. Ile, n. Plural of palla. An Africam ante 
copal pall; a Y-shaped form, Palladian architecture, a type of Italian architecture Paat (pali n. [African] abis senthe 
said to be composed of half a founded by Palladio upon his conception of the Roman Proves “Aipyceros molampus: a igha vill 


saltier and half a pale, and antique as interpreted by Vitruvius, and upon the study stands about thre 


therefore in width one fifth of 
the height of the escutcheon: 
‘it is sometimes, sagen rarely, 
represented reversed, and is 
always charged with crosses 
= patté fitché fo express its ec- 
, clesiasticalorigin. Also pairle. 
er pall, in her., divided in the 
direction of the line of the bearing 
all — that is, in the direc- 
and therefore into three 

said of the field. 


To cover with or 


western Africa, 


t twenty Inches 

4 t To pose a lyrate 
pa p OP by the Dutch colonists 
asli A 

ed U7 
call 
uel. ome a 
even fis) 
he 
ecks 


s pln T anc, Pallas: 
adess of TEDE 

ifed by the 
atit TE 


: discov- 
) by Olbers, 


rof time 
We uteness, 


its min 

ount AL is surrounded, 

arrived at respecting its 

a be Mrestimated at 172 miles, 

beet Sears. Its light under- 

i i its motion in its orbit Is 
rfl attraction of Jupiter. 

ht from Siberia 


9, On ace! 
Garance by Y 


15 


ite). a t 
Rittersgrun in 5a) 
site. 

eter S. Pallas, the 
SE] Seo Pallas 


iar ee 
te (pal ft 


the discovere?y 
wnolcortles yg One who with 
Abir èr), 1 O Wa e 
i (oho cofin ata funeral: so calle 1 
ys attends © °? holding the corners and 
ote ] custom of ho g x 1 
from the ms nall as the coffin was carried, whe- 
eas of egielo or by men- 
ond : 
pie qale) De tine d $ 
ult) The Dr fadici, six of them (five red and 
fmily of tha bearing upon it) being charged 
me abel which frequently occurs in 
ae and other Italian works of art. Che 
Pis havo reference to a game similar to ten- 


[Also written palle- 
llicare, palicar, ete. ; 
; 


nkdpt, a brave man, 


pendence against Turkey. 

Some of the palicart ran towards us and were going to 
wi us, when the captain came forward and in a civil 
fae sald, “Oh, there you are!” 

R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 236. 
tallescence (pa-les’ens), n. [< pallescen(t) + 
4) Paleness or pallor; general whitishness ; 


i ne coloration, 

eat (pa-les’ent), a. [< L. pallescen(t-)s, 
E pacers, grow pale, < pallere, be pale: 
se pale?, | Growing or becoming pale ; inclin- 


p N 4 . 
alesse or pallor; somewhat pallid or 


Pallet! (pat 
ile, 

lea, ch 
t bed, esp 


et), fe [< ME. paillet, paliet, < F. 
TO: straw, dim. of paille, straw, < 
ec pales.) A mattress, couch, 
y one of straw. 
n a paiet, al that glade ny 
a yght, 
Uoni he lay. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 229. 
neasy pallets Stretching thee. 
eee hak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 10. 
trtemity, le pallet like that used by the monks 
(att) Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5. 
ur 11 [A more E. spelling of pa- 
und wooden instru- 
ucible-makers, ete. 
ag aud rounding their waves. 
Ustrument used to take 
x m Ho pillow, and to ap- 
SIA n bookbinding: (a) 
nd handi? puted With an end- and 
Selected fo ee are fastened 
rage penne the backs of 
ae with the 
: Ck of a book, and 
ie ped. by book-gilders.— 
: palette —5. In organ- 
n valve intended to 
compressed air; es- 


by a digi : 
Over air is digital of a 
t digit which s 


0 
By Troilus 


Hes 
his 


ay al; also, 
d Surplus air to escape 
Ws is too full. Also 


e 
8 ae under organl.—6 
CKS are carried to 


pallet? (pal’et), n. [< ME. 
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the hack or to the dryi lia 
thet e drying-place,—7 i Palliative 
jection on the poi a piwi eaaa ON pro begga 
cha whee ae the pallet on a een the teeth ara, 77°% Stason Ia beg igi artery ri 
S Pad f; pen- ore exker, Vil. Disc., sig. O2, (Nares. 

ulin ox on the arbor ofabalance. 2o—~ Thee anders, palliarda, sing of every sort; ) 
some fone oe feed warti orin aym ag b A aa Panther, li. 663, 
f ns ed-motions, for 2/702 palli ie Se ete eres 
transforming a reci atria ar E \\% Palliardiset, n. [< F i i icati 
ma orng F reciprocating mo- AN > < paillard, a dissol ne paillardise, fornication, 

a rotary motion, or the ¿OJS Pam drd, Ssolute person: see palliard.] 
Pivec It is always used with °> ae N a ay 
the escanement A aaa y =r! Aor Can they tax hi i 
watch, haters its slate ee Pallet, 7, a tt “4, Buck, ist, Rieke Tite ae? athan) 
pathering Pall SIN Palace alliasse (pal-ias’), n. Same as paillasse, 


locker, formerly built in the hold 
o a iD me. ae of the disks on $ 
he chain of a chain-pump.— a 
of the accessory IKG ete mole oe sid 
dock or teredo. See cut under accessory. EE 
j pallett 
piece, the head, < OF. palet, a ine alae E 
of fence, the head, also, in fencing, a stick be 
ton; cf. palette, f.,a stick, dim. of pal, a stake 
stick: see pale] ly. A headpiece, or cap of 
fence, of leather, or of leather and metal, 
Thei had non other signe to schewe the lawe 


But a preuy pallette her pannes to kepe, 
To hille here lewde heed in stede of As ‘hone. 


Richard the Redelexa, iii. 325. 
2+. The crown of the head; the skull; the head, 
Than Elynour sayd, Y s, 

I shall Trenka oe gene 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 348. 
3. In her., a diminutive of the pale, of which it 
is only one half the breadth. See palel, 5. 
pallet-arbor (pal’et-iir’bor), n. In watch- and 
clock-making, an arbor hearing a pallet. 
In all clocks of this kind the pallet-arbors are set in small 
cocks. Sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 185. 
pallet-box (pal’et-boks), n. In organ-building, 
the box or chest in which are placed the pal- 
lets belonging to one of the keyboards. It 
forms a part of the wind-chest. See cut under 
organ, 
pallet-eye (pal’et-), n. In organ-building, an 
eye or loop of metal in the movable end of a 
pallet, to which the wire at the end of the tracker 
is attached. 
palleting (pal’et-ing), n. Naut., a light plat- 
form in the bottom of powder-magazines to 
preserve the powder from dampness. 
pallet-leather (pal’et-lern’ér), n. In organ- 
building, soft leather used for facing the inside 
surface of a pallet, so as to make it air-tight. 
pallet-molding (pal’et-mol’ding), n. In brick- 
making, a process of molding in which the mold 
is sanded after each using to prevent the clay 
from adhering to it. One mold only is used, and each 
brick as it is shaped is turned out on a flat board called 
a pallet and carried to the hack or hack-barrow for removal 
to the drying-place. Compare slop-molding. 
pallet-tail (pal’et-tal), n. 
the rocking arms or ex 
the pallets engaging the 
capement and some o l 
with the arbor on wiet the arms oscillate. 
allia, n. Plural of pallium. ; 
EA (pal'i-al), a. [< ML. palli 


palliate (pal’i-at), v. t 


In clockwork, one of 
tensions which connect 
teeth of an anchor-es- 
ther kinds of escapements 


alis, < L. palli- 


alliata (pal-i-a’ti 

L. palliatus, aE n 
tion of opisthobranchi 
pods, having a mantle- 
liata, and correspondix 


(NL., nent. pl. of 
see palliate, a.) A sec- 
ate euthyneurous gastro- 
flap: opposed to Non-pal- 
t ng to Tectibranchiata, 
eae re divided into two suborders called Cenite 
“ th pee ee Erto nehiata (names which are thus 
ated among gastropods, bej 50 118 
suborders of zygobranchiate ae e co 
-5 pret. and pp- palliated, 
a. palliatus, 


© It. palliare = Sp. pa- 


ppr. palliating. {< MUL. palliatu 
cloaked), pp. of A AT mall 
liar = Pg. palliar =F. pallier), cloak, clothe, < 
L. pallium, a cloak: see pallium, Cf. pall, v.] 
1}. To cover with a cloak; clothe, 

fs Being palliated w ith a pilgrim’s coat and hypoeritic sane- 
ity. Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1665), p. AL 
2i. To hide; conceal. 


You cannot palliat mischiefe, but it will 
Throw all the fairest conerings of deceit 


Be always seene, Daniel, Philotas, iv. 2. 
3. To cover or conceal; excuse or extenuate; 
soften or tone down by pleading or urging ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or by favorable rep- 
resentations: as, to palliate faults or a crime. 
Hope not that any falsity in friendship 
Can palliate a broken faith. 
Ford, Lady's Trial, ii. 4. 
; His frolics (tis a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame). 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 333. 
Their intoxication, together with the character of the 
victim, explained, but certainly could not palliate, the vul- 
garity of the exhibition. Motley, Dutch Republic, L 461. 
4. To reduce in violence; mitigate; lessen or 
abate: as, to palliate a disease.=Syn. Palliate, Ez- 
tenuate, excuse, gloss over, apologize for. Palliate and 
extenuate come at essentially the same idea through differ- 
ent figures: palliate is to cover in part as with a cloak ; eg- 
tenuate is to thin away or draw out to fineness. They both 
refer to the effort to make an offense seem less by bring- 
ing forward considerations tending to excuse; they never 
mean the effort to exonerate or exculpate completely. They 
have had earlier differences of meaning, and palliate has 
a peculiar meaning of its own (sce def. 3); palliate also 
would be likely to be used of the more serious offense; but 
otherwise the words are now essentially the same. 
palliate (pal’i-at), a. [< L. palliatus, cloaked: 
see palliate, v.] 1+. Eased; mitigated. 

Cardinal Pole, in that act in this queen's {Mary’s} reign 
to secure abbey-lands totheir owners, . . - did not, as some 
think, absolve their consciences from restitution, but only 
madea pune cure, ae cine pu suspending that pow- 

which in due time she mi ut in execution, 
= ee Fuller, Ch. Hista VE v. 3. 


s under its great crisis and most hopeful 

which yet, Rise: and imperfect, would 
; make way to more fatal sickness, 

oO aes Bp. Fell, Life of Hammond, § 3. 

2, In zodl., having a pallium; of or pertaining 

to the Palliata; tectibranchiate, 


The nation wa: 
method of cure, 


m. a mantle, pallium: see pallium.] 1. Of or aes 2 srchon).n. (=F. palliation = 
necting fait mantle or pallium.—2. Speci palliation n ee ih yi tE AE 
cally, m audi pertaining to oE E ML. palliation}; g Gemas ; get pin coe 
mant eo am anr SEA ollusks, the posterior being see palliate.) 1t. A clo rf 3 
distingui uae s 7 iyu is the one which is small or a means of hiding or concealing. 
distinguished as pedat. alert s 
Dte in the heteromyarian a OS pan E> y generality on Dept the external frame of 
See c i idæ.— : religio: Sin, 
ial cuk onden r aes or mark made by the man: ‘Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p.9. (Encyc. Dict.) 
ile it the inner surface of the shell of a bivalve Princes, of all other men, have not more change of Ray- 
: ate Se sording to the continuity or interruption of nthe Wardrobes then variety of Shifts and pallia- 
PISNE ACCC her of the structure of the mantle which Men thir solemn actings and pretences to the People. 
jms esses this difference, bivalvesare cae ater tion N tion, iLonnklasteeecein 

ye enupalliate. See cuts under bivalve, dimyari 7 iati ncealing the more 
dinia, tntegropalliate, and Trigoniidæ.— Pallial aneri 2 2. The act of rae 7 co nealing ae 

via, integropa eted by or contained within the mantie, Hacrant circumstances otan o , crime, ete. 
aen Meene ot the cuttletish.— Pe A sinus asks. a lessening or toning down of the enormity or 
or recess in the pallial impression of Snop e retractile si gravity of a fault, offense, ete., by the urging 


al impression, Or 
bivalves possess, 
See sinupalliate, 


It is the siphon 
phons which many 
zovlogical character. 
valve and dimyarian. 
palliamenti (pal’ i-g-ment), 
liamentum, <palliare, clothe, T 
tle, cloak: see pallium.] A dre 


This palliament of white and SP 


ss; a robe. 
tless hue. 


palliardt (pal’iird 
lies upon straw, 

straw: see pal 
lies upon straw; 5 
A Palliard is he that goeth in à 


Doxy goeth in like apparell. OD 
Fraternity of Vagabond: 561), quot 


agran 


n. [<ML.asif *pal- 
<L. pallium, a man- 


Tit And, i1152 S 
illard, one who pa 


[ $ 
a dissolute person, a v 


patched cloke, and hys 


Ribton-Turner’s 
ts and Vagrancy, p. 594. 


of extenuating circumstances, or by favorable 
representations; Sue ieee 
is . . . is such a palliation of ault as induces me 
uns him. ba Goldsmith," is 
3. Mitigation or alleviation, as of a i 
of a disease be full of peril, 
Peete to palliation. eat N: 
See palliate. 
iative ( 
atif = Sp. P 
*nalliativus, 
Pallia 


, 
o 


disease. 


Vicar, xxx. 


palliative 


or other evil. 


Those palliatives which weak, perfidious, or CED DON 
Swift. 

As a palliative, add bicarbonate of sodium till a perma- 
nent. precipitate falls, and then expose for several days to 
Lea, Photography, p. 305. 


[= Sp. paliatorio; 


ticians administer. 


the sun, 
palliatory (pal‘i-a-to-ri), a. 
as palliate + -ory,] Palliative. 
pallid (pal‘id), a. 
be pale: see pale“, a € 


tenance, 


J which live in the country without stupifying am not 
but in shadow, which is not no light, but a pal- 
Donne, Letters, iv. 


in darkne 

lid, waterish, and diluted one. 
Bathed in the pallid lustre stood 
Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood. 


Whittier, Pentucket. 
2. In bot., of a pale, indefinite color.=syn. 1. 


Wan, ete. (see pale®), colorless, ashy. 


pallidity (pa-lid’i-ti), n. 


wanl 


pallidness (pal‘id-nes), n. Pallidity; paleness; pall-mall (pel-mel’), n. 


wanness. /eltham.=Syn, See pale?, a. 


Palliobranchiata (pal’i-d-brang-ki-a’tii), n. 
pl. [NL.: see palliobranchiate.] De Blainville’s 
name (1825) of the Brachiopoda, as one of two 
orders of his Acephalophora, the other being 


Rudiste. 7 
palliobranchiate (pal‘i-d-brang’ki-at), a. 


NL. palliobranchiatus, < L. pallium, cloak, man- 
branchiz, gills.] Breathing by means of 
the mantle, or supposed to do so; specifically, 


tle, 


of or pertaining to the Palliobranchiata. 
palliocardiac (pal’i-6-kiir’di-ak), a. 


pallion!} (pal’yon), n. 


tion of pavilion. 


They lighted high on Otterbourne, 
And threw their pallions down. 


Battle of Otterbourne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 22). 
[< It. pallone, a ball, 
bullet, ballon (see balloon, ballon), = Sp. pal- 
lon, a quantity of gold or silver from an assay.] 


pallion? (pal’yon), n. 


A small pellet, as of solder. 


A quantity of very small pellets, or pallions, of solder 
Goldsmith's Handbook, p. 89. 
g [< L. pallium, 
cloak, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.] Pertaining or 
common to the pallium or mantle and to the 


are then cut. 


palliopedal (pal’i-6-ped’al), a. 


foot of a mollusk. 


g Gege. 

pa ado n. Same as palisade. 

alliser gun, See gunl; 

pallium (pmi om), n.; pl. pallia (-ii). 
pallium, OF. pallion, j 
g. It. pallio, < L. palli 


yecause worn by Greek savants, 


patriarchs, and 
authorities thi 
first 


i a mark 
, and afterward g 


ed round the neck 
ack. Tt then became 


ooien Pand 


II. n. 1. That which extonuates: as, à pallia- 
tive of guilt.— 2. That which mitigates, allevi- 
ates, or abates, as the violence of pain, disease, 


K L. pallidus, pale, < pallere, 
i eanet of pallid.) 1. 
Pale; wan; deficient in color: as, a pallid coun- 


(= It. pallidita, < 
ML. as if *pallidita(t-)s, < L. pallidus, pale: see 
pallid.) Pallor; paleness; pallid coloration. 

pallidly (pal’id-li), adv. With pallidity; palely; 


(<L. pal- 
lium, cloak, + Gr. xapdia = E. heart: see car- 
diac.) . Pertaining to the mantle and to the 
viscericardium or pericardial sac of a mollusk, 
asa apal, pod: as, the palliocardiac musele. 
[Also pallioun ; areduc- 
Cf. OF. pallion, pallioum, 
patium, etc., pallium.] A tent; a pavilion. 


They are present in Haliotis, where they pass off from 
the common pedal ganglionic mass (the pallio-pedal gan- 
lia). ur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 348. 


[=F. 
pallioum = Sp. palio = 
um, a coverlet, mantle, 
cloak; cf. palla, a mantle, cloak: see pall1.] 
1. In Rom. antig., a voluminous rectangular 
mantle for men, corresponding to the Greek hi- 
mation (see imation), and considered at Rome, 
as the par- 
dress of philosophers; also, a toga or 

r Outer garment; a curtain, ete., of rectan- 

hape.—2. Eccles. : (a) In the early church, 
'ge mantle worn by Christian philosophers, 
erena monks. (b) A vestment worn by 

I hops, especially patriarchs and met- 
It scems to have come first into use in the 


o palm! (piim), n. 


as it still is in 
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tury it began to be given by the Pope to some metr i 
tans outside of his own diocese, in sign of special fare 
distinction —at first, according to some authorities ee 
with approval of the emperor. By the seventh or cighth 
century it came to be regarded as a sign of acknowled A 
ment of papal supremacy. At present, in the ROMEA 
Catholic Church, a bishop elected or translated to a sec of 
metropolitical or higher rank must beg the Pope for the 
pallium, and receives it after taking an oath of allegiance 
to the Pope. The Pope wears it whenever he ofliciates, 
bishops only on certain great feasts. Anglican archbish. 
ops no longer wear the pallium since the Reformation 
but it forms part of the heraldic insignia of the archbish’. 
ops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. Also called pall 
(c) An altar-cloth; a frontal or pall.— 3; In 
conch., the mantle, mantle-flap, or mantle-skirt 
of a mollusk, an outgrowth of the dorsal body- 
wall. It is a specialized, more or less highly and very 
yariously developed integument, including epithelial vas- 
cular, glandular, and muscular structures, and forming 
folds or processes which represent the foot and other parts, 
It is often wanting, See cuts under Lamellibranchiata, 
Pulmonata, and Tridacnide, £ 
4. Inornith., the mantle; the stragulum; the 
back and folded wings together, in any way 
distinguished, as by color in a gull, ete.— 5. 
A cirro-stratus cloud when it forms a uniform 
sheet over the whole sky. 

M. Poéy has proposed the name of Pallium, but this 

term has not met with general acceptance, 
Scott, Meteorology, p. 126. 
[Formerly also pale- 
maile, pallmaill, pallemaille, paillemail; ‘also, 
in more recent spelling, pell-mell; < OF. pal- 
mail, palmaille, pallemaille, palemaille, paille- 
mail, paillemaille, ete., = Sp. palamallo = Pg. 
palamatha, < It. palamaglio, pallamaglio, the 
game of pall-mall, lit. ‘ball-mallet,’ < palla, ball 
(< ML. palla, ball, < OHG. pallā, MHG. G. ball: 
seo ball), + maglio, < L. malleus, amall, mallet: 
see malll.] 1. A game, formerly played, in 
which a ball of boxwood was struck with a mal- 
let or club, the object being to drive it through 
a raised ring of iron at the end of an alley. 
The player who accomplished this with fewest 
strokes, or within a number agreed on, was the 
winner. 
To St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of York play- 
ing pelemele, the first time that ever I saw the sport. 
Pepys, Diary, April 2, 1661. 

The game might develop into golf or pell mell. . 
the point played to was a hole in the ground, goli < 
if you played to a stone, tree, or rock, or through an iron 
hoop elevated on a post, pell mell, jeu de mail, Pila Mal- 
leus was the result. . . . Lauthier describes the attitude 
and “swing” at pell mell in words that apply equally well 
to golf. .. . Generally speaking, the aim was to “loft” 
the ball, in fewer strokes than youradversary took, through 
an elevated iron ring. 

A. Lang, Golf (Badminton Library), pp. 4, 11. 

2. The mallet used in this game. 

If one had paille-mails it were good to play in this alley, 

for it is of a reasonable good length, straight, and even. 

Fr. Garden for Engl. Lad. (1621). (Nares.) 
8. A place where the game was played. The 
game was formerly practised in St. James’s Park, London, 
and gaye its name to the famous street called Pall Mall 
(locally pronounced pel-mel’). 

In the pavilion of ye new Castle are many faire roomes, 
well paynted, and leading into a very noble garden and 
parke, where is a pall-maill, in ye midst of which, on one 
of the sides, is a chapell. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 
pall-mall} (pel-mel’), adv. [Blliptically for in 

pall-mall fashion; prob. alluding also to pell- 
mell.) In pall-mall fashion; as in the game of 
pall-mall. 


[< 


pallor (pal’or), x. [= F. páleur = Sp. palor = 
Pg. pallor = It. pallore, < L. pallor, paleness, < 
pallere, be pale: see pallid, pale?.] Paleness; 
wanness. 


[Early mod. E. also pawn; 
< ME. palme, paume, pawme, pame, the palm of 
the hand, also palm-play, < OF. palme, paulme, 
paume, the palm of the hand, a ball, tennis 
(palm-play), F. paume, the palm of the hand, 
tennis (jeu de paume), = Sp. Pg. It. palma, < 
L. palma, f., the palm of the hand, a band’s 
breadth, ete., also palmus, m., = Gr. xaAdyn, the 
palm of the hand, = AS. folm 
the palm of the hand, the hand, > ult. E. fumble, 
q.v: Hence ult. palm2.] 1. The flat of the 
hand; that part of the hand which extends from 
the wrist to the bases of the thumb and fingers 
on the side opposite the knuckles; more gen- 
erally and technically, the palmar surface of 
manus of any animal, as the sole of the 
ot of a clawed quadruped, as the cat or 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


< 


Others I'l knock pall-mall. f Seo greases 5 gooi | 
M\Cartoright’s Lady Errant. (Nares.) To grease D pan K pain, Me 1. 
pallometric (pal--met/rik), a. [< Gr. réA2ew, palm ea i ee 
quiver, quake, + pérpov, measure: see metric. | our Cards and wo are Ces cea 
Relating to the measurement of vibrations in We sure in vain th? and s i Re 
the surface of the earth produced by artificial Our selves both tor we £ i ihe Gam wi 
methods. But Space ane o prick that 95 "prin 


(= OHG. folma), palm ia 2 D; po 


mouse 
loot 


or Palmist ry. 
T] Pi ; 

T on Ne Doug a 
gan to froote a eu 

wi 


With Yyche a Pawe 


Romans, 
inches, ¢ 
re During 

England i 

Terr thee was suchas 7 ir 
could win a palm at Tatok ke 
straightways balance it 
4. A part that 
hand: a 
mstrum 


Sailmakers' Palm, 


a, palm-leather; ò, thumb-hole; c, m 
h i 6, T le; c, metal shield 
Jeather; d, small countersinks, into some one 
needle enters in sewing to prevent the needle frem 


sewing canvas, instead of a thimble, consis 
of a piece of leather that goes round the kal 
with a piece of iron sewed on it so as torati 
the palm.—5, The broad (usually trianguli 
part of an anchor at the end of the arm:-6 
The flat or palmate part of a deer’s boms vha 
full-grown. 

LE ee bal 

S awe ri y palme, that sixteene bras 

He t oul m zon drous goodly 7 ‘chapman, W 
7+. An old game, a kind of hand-tennis, mitt 


fully called palm-play. 


Also, that no maner persone pleye at the 
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An itching palm, See iteh T oero meeldi 
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feather- 
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ather-palm, below.— 


men setteth forth to star 
dtng of tropic shade an Perennyson, Locksley Hall. 
7 r 7 : Tie 
baa jority ; victor) triumph; 
; 
i alm w: 
honor; prize. The P inatic as, when 
A s correct position. he Jew: 
to riso and on festal occasions, 
prating the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 
alme vnto our blessyd Lady, shewyng vnto her 
Aman of such a fecble temper should 
For his true use of translating men, 
B. Jonson, Poctaster, v. 1. 
epecially, as substituted for it in church us 
when its catkins are out, and the common yew (the latter 
United States the hemlock-spruce. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
p i x 
AU African species, Raphia vinifera. 
he 
ereackgang, See fe 
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nia pabon palm, L 


cke nowe i lrie (8. E. 
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Suiday, See also def, 3. : 
e to the place where ye aungell of our Lord 
ethe. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 32. 
Tt doth amaze me 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
ini the palm alone. Shak., J. C., 
Ttstill hath been a work of as much palm, 
In clearest judgments, as to invent or make. 
8, One of several other plants, popularly so 
allel as resembling in some way the palm, or 
y Į > 
deg plants so designated are, in Great Britain, € ‘ly 
è griat sallow or goat-willow, Salix Caprea, at the time 
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Desert-palm. 


pomson’s-blood alm, 


Ch 


lm, — 
Hehe satn 


Rtopean 


ita 
"Sen 
ah 
<a 
tuk 


er 


boi 


Sam 
der “pal 
lana i 

A X i 
disappearag tien and cul 


Patawa palm Qem 
ue 
bl ee ova 


iego palm. Se 


a palm, Corypha Ta- 
» Astrocaryum Tu- 


T: 
ana 

ea De n, 

Whip-stick vaL 


its q 


“Stick or 


p 


, Palmacez (pal-ma’sé-6 
palmaceous (pal-ma’shius), a. 


palma Christi (pal’mi kris’ti). 


Bam- 
Its leaf- 
useful, and it is one of the 
» the Australian Ptycho- 
plowing cane 
ivistona Chinen- 
.— Broom-palm, Attalea funifera 

80 named from the use made of 
‘palm, Mauritia Ca- 
See catechu and 


See 
1, Calamus Draco. 
umilis.—Fan-leafed 


» & Javan spe- 
-» and whose 
pam See Man 
-— Jagua- . 
Leopoidiniar pile hra.— 
© as ita-palm.—New 
a m.—Nipa-palm. See 
rman society founded 


faves useful for thatch- 
, Oreodoxa regia 


long pinnate 
Palm, Bacularia 
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(Kentia) monostachya of H 
as Pashiuba palm als 


—Zanora palm. Same 
alma (pal’rnii), n.; 


) pl. palmæ (-mē : 
palnà.] 1. "The palm of the het ie ie 
the corresponding part of the manus of off ee 
animals. In a bird it is the under side of the se 
a) 


in a quadruped, the under sid 
of the part represented by the digit: 1G took Saune 


2. In entom.: (a) Thè enlarged firs: 
front tarsus of a hee, the remaini 
ing called digiti, or fingers, 

an insect when itis dilated an 
with hairs beneath, as 


first joint of the 
aining joints be- 
(b) The tarsus of 
t d densely covered 
J peN Coleoptera, 

almacoa] na’se-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
Banke as Bae palmaceus: see palm aceous.] 


[< NL. palma- P 


palm?.) Of or per- 
palm family, 

] Formerly 
palme-crist; = F. Pg. Ït. nainachrei cae 
palma-cristi,< NL. palma Christi, hand of Christ: 


ceus, < L. palma, palm: see 
taining to the Palme, or 


= pi st: 
see palm? and Christ.) The castor-oil plant 

pay A 4 q 4 
Ricinus communis. See cut under castor-oil. 


The green leaues of Palma Christi 
Barley meale, do mitigate and asswa 
and swelling sorenesse of the eyes. 
Lyte's Herbal, p. 412, quoted in Wright's Bib. Word-Book. 


palmacite (pal’ma-sit),2. [¢L. palma,palm(see 
palm?), + -c- + -ite2.) Aname used by Bron- 
gniart, under which are included various fossil 
remains of vegetation supposed to be related to 
p soi > : 
the living Palmacez. The specimens thus designated 
are chiefly fragments of trunks of trees, both with and 
without the marks of leaf-bases, spines, ete. The 
are first seen in the upper part of the Cretaceous, 
alme!, n. Plural of palma. 
g = è Ë Sa 
almæ? (pal’mé), n. pl. [NL, (Linnæus, 1737), 
pl. of L. palma, a palm.] The palm family, an 
order of monocotyledonous plants of the series 
Calycinæ, characterized by the one- to three- 
celled free ovary, solitary ovules, and small 
embryo immersedin a little hollow near the out- 
side of the hard or oily albumen. About 1,100 spe- 
cies are known, classed in 129 genera, 7 tribes, and 18 sub- 
tribes. They are mainly tropical, especially American, and 
are most abundant on coasts and islands ; fewer in Asia and 
Australia; fewest in Africa ; reaching lat. 44° N. in Europe, 
36° in America, 34° in Asia. The species are usually local, 
excepting the cocoanut and four or five others. They are 
trees or shrubs, mostly unbranched, generally perennial, 
and continued only by a terminal and sometimes edible 
bud. Their large leaves are pinnately or radiately parallel- 
veined, undivided and plaited in the bud, divided slightly 
or completely on expansion. The flowers are small, regu- 
lar, often rigid or fleshy, often diccious, usually with six 
stamens, borne on a branching spadix, with several or many 
sheathing bract-like or woody spathes. The fruit is a 
berry or drupe or dry fruit, the outside commonly fibrous, 
within membranous, crustaceous, woody, or stony. See 
palm2, and cuts under Corypha, Piassava, nervation, cocoa, 
and Ceroxylon. Also called Palmacex. x 
palmar (pal mär), a. and n. [=F. palmaire = 
Sp. Pg. palmar = It. palmare, < L. palmaris, 
belonging to the palm of the hand, < palma, 
the palm of the hand: see palm 
taining or relating to the palma or 
hand, or to the corresponding : 
foot of a quadruped. The epithet is chiefly technical, 
in anatomy and zovlogy, and is correlated with Ba 
with reference to the hand, palmaris the opposite of doraa 
—Palmar arch. (a) Deep: the con 
artery, placed deeply in the pal 


M 


pound with parched 
ge the inflammation 


— Palmar 


cle, e 
as, the long 
branches of ae 
chials; one 
of a divisior 


Same as palmar,2 
palmaris (pal-m 


palms palmary! (pal’ma-ri), a. [¢L. palmaris, palmar: 


i1.) T. a. Eor- 
palm of the 
part of the fore 


tinuation of the radial 
m of the hand, toward the 


° lobes. See digi- 

b) Super- eB 

vrist, its branches supplying the deep Ee O Stary, tate, and cuts un 

fii tion of the ulm tthe der leaf.—Palmate 

ficial: the continas the anterior border ot the P i 
O di! ppo Tt gives off the digi ‘arches.— antenne ‘which are culata. 


nd eGangotri 


See nerce,-- Palmar fan- 
nsion of the superficial fascia 
(b) Deep: a somewhat speetal- 
ich the tendon of the palmaris 
n, Gesig with the fascial 
Ning the subjacent musel 
as a flexor tendon, See ps tinder ak 


inkles of the palm of the hand, 
See interosseus, 


L. An anatomical structure, as a mus- 
ontained in or connected with the palm: 
ess and short palwars, See palmaris, 
nzoal,, one of the joints or ossicles of the 
rinoid which succeed the bra- 
cee joina of the fourth order, or 
1 of the brachials; a palmare. 
pira (pal-ma’ré), n.; pl. palmaria (rit). 
Ali. nent. of L. palmaris, palmar: see palmar.) 
2. Hurley, Anat. Invert., p.500, 
NaH a’ris), n., pl. palmares (-réz). 
D 4. (8¢. musculus), < L. palmaris, pertaining to 
eee of the hand: see palmar.| 1. A musele 
which acts upon the palm of the hand, or the 
Sonne part of the fore paw of a quadru- 
ped ; & palmar.—2, A palmar nerve.—Palmaris 
revis, a thin subcutaneous muscle at the inner part of 
the palm of the hand,—Palmaris cutaneus, “ame as 
Palmar brevis.—Palmaris longus, a superficial muscle 
ie forearm, arising in man chiefly from the internal 
condyle of the humerus, and inserted into the palmar 
fascia. See cuts under musele,— Palmaris lon bi- 
caudatus, that form of palmaris longus which has two 
tendons of insertion.— Palmaris magnus, Same as 
flexor carpi radialis (which see, under Jlezor).— Palmaris 
minimus. Same as palmari: longui.—Palmaris pro- 


fundus, palmaris superficialis, See palmar cutaneous 
nerves, under NETTE. 


almar 
IL. n. E 


see palmar.) Same as palmar. {Rare.} 
palmary? (pal’ma-ri), a. [< L. palmarius, of 
or belonging to palms, neut. palmarium, that 
which deserves the palm, a masterpiece, also an 
advocate’s fee, < palma, the palm: see palm2.] 
Worthy of receiving the palm; preéminent; 
chief; conspicuous. 
Sentences proceeding from the pen of “the first philoso- 
pher of the age” in his palmary and capital work. 
Bp. Horne, On the Apology for Hume's Life and Writings. 
Lord Macaulay, in his most unfair Essay on Horace 
Walpole, gives, as a prlmary sample of his Gallicisms: 
“Tt will now be seen whether he or they are most patriot.” 
F. Hall, Mod, Eng., p. 317. 
Palmatet (pal-ma’té), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. of 
L. palmatus, marked with the palm of the hand: 
see palmatel.] In ornith., the palmate or web- 
footed birds collectively, considered as a major 
group of aquatic birds; the swimming as distin- 
guished from the wading or grallatorial birds. 
In Nitzsch’s classification (1829) the group 
consisted of the Longipennes, Nasute, Ungui- 
rostres, Stegano- 
and Py- 


palné=Sp. pal- 
meado=Pg. pal- 


mado = It. pal- 
mato, < L. pal- 
matus, marked 
with the palm of 
the hand (NL. 
palmate), ¢ pal- 
ma, the palm of 
the hand: see 
palml.] G Palmate Antlers of a Moose. 
en palm; 
ENR a hand with ane Angers Bose 
Tho temni neema ara the elk ENEE and the 
moose of America, which are bread 
and flat, like a palm, with project- 
ing finger-like or digitate points. 
2, Web-footed, as a bird; 
palmiped; webbed; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the 
Palnatæ. Compare semi 
mate, totipalmate.—8. Inbot., 
originally, having five lobes, 
with the midribs diverging 
from a common center; by 
later botanists extended to 
leaves that are 
lobed or divid- 
ed so that the sinuses point to or 
reach the apex of 
the petiole, some- 
what irrespective 
of the number of 


Palmate Foot of a 
duck, 
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short and have a few long branches on the outer side, 
resembling, when spread apart, the fingers of a hand.— 
Palmate tibim, in entom., tibiw which are flattened and 
haye the exterior margin produced in several strong teeth 
or mucrones ; a form commonly found in fossorial legs. 
palmated (pal’mii-ted), a. [< palmate! + -ed?.] 
Same as palmatel. 
palmately (pal’mat-li), adv. In a palmate 
manner; so as to be palmate.—Palmately cleft, 
cleft in h palmate manner, as when the divisions of a pal- 
mato leaf extend half-way down or more, and the sinuses 
or lobes are narrow or acute. See cleft2, 2, and cuts under 
leaf.— Palmately compound, an epithet applied to a 
compound leaf with the leaflets inserted in a palmate 
manner, as in the buckeye, lupine, ctc.: same as digitate, 
asused by later authors, Sce cht under deaf.— Palmate- 
ly divided. Sameas palmately compound, — Palmately 7 
lobed, lobed in a palmate manner, as when the divisions 
of a palmate leaf extend nearly or quite half-way to the 
base, and the lobes or sinuses are rounded. See lobed, and 
cut under Jatropha.—Palmately nerved. See nerva- 3 2. 
tion.— Palmately parted, parted in a palmate manner, Palm-crab (Birgus latro). 
as when the divisions in a palmate leaf almost reach but T 5 s 
do not quito reach the base. See parted.—Palmately palmed (piimd), a. [<palm1 + -ed?.] Having 
veined. Same as palmately nerved. palmate antlers, as a deer: chiefly a poetical 


palmatifid (pal-mat’i-fid), a. [= F. palmatifide, expression, with reference to the European stag. 
<NL. palmatus, palmate (see palmate), + L. fin- This animal does not acquire the crown or terminal pal- 
dere (V Jid), cleave.] In bot., same as palmately mation of the antlers until he is full-grown. 
cleft (which see, under palmately). Forsake the apaa T a 
Dae ecu ah i ale es pal- Drayton, Polyolbion, xxiii. 319, 
matifor me, S NL, pa ma us, palma e, . Qr ma, Palmella (pal-mel ii), n. (NL. (Lyngbye, 1819) 
form.] In bot., having the form of a hand: ap- a haine sofor Jo 3), 
plied to a leaf whose ribs are arranged in a a d im. form, Cone re: enee to the jelly-like 
palmate form, radiating from the apex of the Sree mutha EN eh tied Ys bration, < má? eer, 
petiole. Also palmiform. shake, vibrate. ] , A genus o fresh-water alge, 
palmatilobate (pal-mat-i-lo’bat), a. [< NL. typical of the Palmellaceæ, having globose or 
aan N + lobatus Na OE oblong cells, with chlorophy] usually green, but 
hates Th bot Samo aS AIMA el lobed (which sometimes changing to orange or reddish color. 
. j °, 2 y The cells are surrounded with a thick integument, which 
see, under palmately). is generally soon confluent into a shapeless mass of jelly ; 


palmatilobed (pal-mat’i-lobd), a. [< NL. pal- multiplication is mostly by division. The forms included 
in this genus are probably not autonomous, but represent 


matus, palmate, + lobus, a lobe, + -ed®.] Tn arrested polymorphous forms which multipl uy 1 
} hi x 3 j ply rapidly by 
bot., same as palmately lobed (which see, under the process of cell-multiplication, without developing ior 
palmately). y - a protracted period, the true plant. The particular plants 
palmation (pal-ma’shon), n. [< NL. *palma- however, to which they belong have never been deter- 
tio(n-), < palmatus, palmate: see palmate.) 1. PR ee gtago, oi palmola, Comann 
4 $ x eners es applied to certain of the lower 
The state of being palmate; a palmate figure Sge which exhibit the peculiar gelatinous masses de- 
or formation; digitation. scribed above. In the Sehizomycetes this condition or stage 
has lately been called the zoöglæa stage. See Zoigloa. 


The curious axis deer of India . . . resembles, in mark- alan = T 
ing, the fallow decr; but its horns, when developed, will Palmellaceæ (pal-me-la’sé-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
have no palmations. Sci. Amer., N. S., LXI. 296. Palmella + -aceæ.] A so-called order of fresh- 


pes 2. Webbing, as of the water alge, taking its name from the genus Pal- 
fot of a palnipd bird. Ne ee as ae stem 
5 > y ar Th y ar, Wl pi sC. >; ‘ar single 
Compare semipalmation, or EDEA SET families, and aningdded atid 
totipalmation, palama. amorphous stratum of jelly. Reproduction is mainly by 
palmatipartite(pal-mat- fission. Also Palmelleæ. à 
i-pir’tit),a. [< NL. pal- palmellaceous (pal-me-la’shius), a. [< Pal- 
matus, palmate, + par- mella + -aceous.) Resembling or belonging to 
titus, divided: see par- the genus Palmella. Also palmelloid. - 
tite.) In boi, same as Palmelleæ (pal-mel’é-é), n. pl. [NL., < Pal- 


w 


palmately parted (which Se ca mella + -eæ.] Same as Palmellaceæ. r 
see, eater eg Palmatipartite Leaf nalmellin (pal’mel-in), n. [< NL. Palmela + 
palmatisect (pal-mat’i-sekt), a. [< NL. pal- -in2.] The red coloring matter detected by 
matus, palmate, + L. sectus, pp. of secare, cut: Phipson in Palmella cruenta, a fresh-water alga. 
see section.) In bot., same as It is soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
palmately compound (which Mite ether, and carbon bisulphid. 
see, under palmately). 0 f- GZ palmelloid (pal’mel-oid), a. [< Palmella + 
palmatisected (pal-mati- _S\(yi/ ZZ -oid.] Same as palmellaccous.—Paimeloid con- 
sek’ted), a. [< palmatisect NV 7 = Cone n bot., same as palmella stage (which see, under 
` J} atmeta). 
e] pamolas malmai palmelodicon parme dod i kon), N: En as 
y a TES NN; musical glasses (b) (which see, under glass). 
T eh aA N palmer! (pii’mér), n. [< palmi +-erl.] 1. One 
Man eho b Melaiuca Mil N who palms or cheats, as at cards.— 2. A ferule. 
; Foni, A Palmatisected Leaf of Ge- paimen (pimen, m [S ME. palmer, PATE 
Sa eee sopane Tanti Robertianum. — nalmare,< OF. palmier, paulmier, paumier = Sp. 
= eau parley ae Malle and broader th palmero = Pg. palmeiro = It. palmiere, < ML. 
conned parley. line ell roader wan palmarius, a pilgrim who bore a palm-branch 
 palm-bird (piim’ bérd). aar OT (see def.), < L. palma, a palm-branch: see 
3 A asn: applied t aaa Aa Rene anon hind palm2.) 1. A pilgrim who had returned from 
"or Ploceidz, as the baya y Orotu ihe Holy Land, had fulfilled his yo and had 
Shing Sah Tate $ brought with him a palm-branch to be depos- 
alm-butter (pim’but’ér), n. Same as palm- ited on the altar of his parish church i Bene, p 
alm-cab Erickeahtan . an itinerant monk who went from shrine to 
of the abbage (p im Rab aj), n. The edible bud shrine, under a perpetual vow of poverty and 
es pS as aes celibacy. The distinction between pilgrim and 
iim‘kat),n. A viyerrine quadruped 
the amily Paradosxurine + ake aoe palmer seems never to have been closely ob- 
led from their climbing in and feeding served: P 
extent upon palms. There are sovel Ana nen TTE t Eamon ee Sins 
Pi murus, Nandi a 
An AT AERO lrg Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 13. 


Here is a holy Palmer come, 


Iso called luwacks, paguimes, palm- 
names. See cut adoru From Salem first, and last from Rome 5 
ž pues: Rar One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, 
And visited each holy shrine, 


In Araby and Palestine, Scott, Marmion, i. 28. 


An escallop shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the palmer. i6 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 1. 6. 
Though now and then an individual may have been peep 
; who carried a short palm-branch bound to his stafi, sic’ 
a E o om the 

lma Chri. , Small cross formed by two short slips of a le: 
y CENI nie paries: this Exon he sewed either to his hat or upon 

t. EF allows. is cape, 


bay-color. 
„n. The tree-crab, Bir- 
from its climbing palm- 
See cut in next 


Rock, Church of our Fathers, TII. i. 439. 


: * Le 
3. An artificia] a 


oer W00d-louge 


in (pal mèr-ir 

age of chivalry 

titles from Pal 

a andson of a Gr 
1 


merins, nor of many ot 
heroes of the shadow-land (o 


Tù DU § 
> 4tcknor, Span, Lt Liy 
palmer-worm (pii’méz. m 
worm] 1, A caterpillar; 
caterpillar injurious to v 
kind is unknown or undet 
curs three times in the Bible (Joel i, 
the ura ant of tne Hebrew gazan 
tuagint «ayy and in the Vulgate eruea, Som 
posed it to beadestructive kindof Toone 
gratorius ; but in Joel the name is expressly d 
; The Hebrew namo is referred toa 
meaning ‘to cut off’; the Greek xayanrefers to the bert 
ing or looping of some caterpillars, apparently 
to a looper or measuring-worm — that is thelarvaol 
geometrid moth; and the Latin eruca may have the sue 
The destructiveness of many of these gë- 
metrids would fully bear out the Biblical implication. 


egetation, but wa 


trom “locust.” 


There is another sort of these Catterpil 
ode, nor yet ang on 
e vnto superstitious 23 
and thither, (and like Mise) ci 


bE 


but are cuer wan: 
and ruggednes som 
They can by non 
ypon some cer 

disorderly creep 
indifferently, aa 


ne herbes and ioe 
e ouer all, and tas 


That which the palmere 


2. In the Unite 
moth Ypsilophus po 
parts of the country al 
the apple in 
skeletomizes 


almery (P 
Palm? + -é) 


an ornamen 


or painted; 


aR 


Ae 


fiet 
Ti i ro 
Nea / 


| Acropolis of Athens. 


ee 
i are Fragment of F 
paloette A 
reclsa, Whose 
Traekta rpi or of textile use. an 
a eliued on nothing else but raspices, 
i BP mine Jittle and blacke, and of the 
tos which We got by the river ne a 
palmito? Hakluyt’s Voyages, 2 
of South Caro- 
erect or creep- 


leafstalks on decaying 


Liat a brons 1 


„ring our VOY"! 
en ine roun 
i 


d 9 
re 


resol 


idophylliun Hystrix 
patty, aspecies W than reat or preon: 

a a t long, and leaves circular in outline 
yor 3 fee PT Soe def, above.— Dwarf palmet- 
almeti Ot the goutheastern United States, 
. See def. above, and nea 
0, a West Indian tree, Carlu- 
j3, Pato ‘fag, the flag of the State of 
its m tho occurrence in it of a va 
is called the Palmetto S 


pit 
ina, which, from 


de 
Rs li 
erin palm or palmetto, 


a) Sabal umbraculifera of the West 
oyal palmet Ol thatch, from the use made of 
hae =. Itisa fine tree, growing 80 feet or more high. 
jy sane as al Cop palmetto.— Saw-palmetto, & form ol 
te dirart palmetto with creeping stem and spiny-edged 

i silk-top palmetto, the name in Florida of 
reifiora, found there and in the West Indies: a 


30 fect high, turned to minor uses, Called in 
yalmetto.—Silver-top palmetto, 
, a tree of the same 


Ti 

tree ome 
the West Indies royal } 
temmein Florida of Thrinaz argentea i 
nozeand size as the last, the leaves silvery-silky beneath. 
Is wes resemble those of the cabbage-palmetto. Also 
alel briekley and brittle-thatch.— Small palmetto, : 
nme of the palm-like genus Carludovica of the natural 
teler Cyclanthacece, 

plmetum (pal-mé’tum), 2. 
fm, apalm-grove, < palma, palm: see palm?.] 
Apalm-house, 

tln-fber(piim’fi/bér),. Fiber obtained from 


plms, 


Palmipedat (pal-mip’ 


(NL, < L. palme- 


iteleaves of the palmyra, carnauba, and other 
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of the foot (of a web-footed bi 
= E. foot.) I, a. Web-footed, as a bi ds 
ing the toes webbed or palmate homes 
ing to the Palmipedes. See se 
palmate. X 

II, n. A web-footed bird: 
the Palmipedes. ? 


palmy 


moan a ferule or whip), < L, palma, the 
z H hand: see palmi,] Same as brule 
eer sae hs n, À fatty petite ob- 
a om several species of ps shi 
from the fruit of te oii Ee 
palm, Elvis G uincensis, of à 
western Africa. In cool 
climates it acquires the con. 
sistence of butter, and is of an 
orange-yellow color, It isem- 
ployed in the manufacture of 
soap and candles, and for lubri- 
cating machinery, the wheels 
of railway-carriages, ete. By 
the natives of the Gold Coast 
this oil is used as butter, and 
when eaten fresh it is pleas- 
ant and wholesome., Also 
called palm-butter. 
pamo (pal-mos’é- 
us), n.; pl. palmossei (<i). 
(NL., < L. palma, the 
hand, + ossens, of bone: 
See osseous.) An inter- 
osseous muscle of the < 
palm: distinguished from 
dorsosseus, Coues. 
palm-playt (piim’pla), n. 
An old game of ball played with the hand; a 
kind of tennis in which the ball was struck with 
the hand and not with a racket or bat. Also 
palm-playing and palm. 

During the reign of Charles V, palm play, which may 
properly enough be denominated Handsome was excced- 
ingly fashionalile in France, being played by the nobility 
for large sums of money. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 160. 
palm-playing (piim’pla/ing), n. Same as palm- 
pay. 


ird), + pes ( ped.) 
a hay- 
3 Of or pertain. 
cond cut under 


pala 


any member of 


INL., irreg, 
J 1. In Blu- 


dit), n. pl. 
ae pl: of Palmipes: se aA 
menbach’s classification, a singulay esociati 
of web-footed carnivores edentate 
sirenians, and remes in peas 
L a „monotremes in one order, the 
eighth. Thus it contained seals and walruses, 
otters, beavers, manatees and dugongs, and 
the ornithorhynchus.— 2, In Tigers classifi 
cation (1811), a family of his Prensiculantia 
containing the web-footed rodents only, as cer- 
tain water-rats (Hydromys) and the beaver 
Palmipedes (pal-mip’e-dez), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
L. palmipes, broad-tooted: see palmiped.) An 
order founded by. Schaeffer in 1774, and in 
Cuvier’s system the sixth order of birds, cor- 
responding to the Anseres of Linnwus and the 
Natatores of Illiger; web-footed or swimming 
birds. g 
palmipedoust (pal-mip’e-dus), a. [< palmiped 
+ -ous.] Same as palmiped. Sir T. Browne 
Vulg. Err., iv. 1. i 
Palmipes (pal’mi-péz),n. [NL., < L. palmipes 
broad-footed, web-footed.] Same as Asteriscus. 
palmist (pal’mist or pii’mist), n. and a. [< 
palmt + -ist.] I, n. Same as palmister: now 
more often used. ; 

II. a. Of or pertaining to palmisters or pal- 
mistry: as, the palmist art. 

palmister (pal’mis-tér), x. [Sometimes palm- 
ster, as if < palm + -ster ; < palm. + -ist (ef. pal- 
mist) + -er1.] One who deals in palmistry, or 
pretends to tell fortunes by the palm of the 
hand, especially by its lines. 

Deceiving and deceivable palmsters, who will undertake 
by the view of the hand to be as expert in foretelling the 
course of life to come to others as they are ignorant of 
their own in themselves. Ford, Line of Life. 


palmistry (pal’mis-tri), n. [< palmist + ry.) 
1. The art or practice of telling fortunes by a 
feigned interpretation of lines and marks on the 
palm of the hand. Also called chirognomy and 
chiromancy. See phrases under line’. 
We shall not proceed to query what truth is in palmis- 


try, or divination from those lines in our hands of high 
denomination. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., V. 24. 


With the fond Maids in Palmistry he deals; 
They tell the Secret first which he reveals. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


2. Manual dexterity. [Humorous.] 


Palin-oil Tree Rlæis Guine 
ons), 


He comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing. 
D. G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona. 


palmster (piim’stér), n. Same as palmister. 

palm-sugar (pim’shug“ir), n. Sugar obtained 
from palm-sap: same as jaggery. 

Palm Sunday (päm sun’da). The Sunday next 
before Easter, being the sixth Sunday in Lent 
and the first day of Holy Week. Its observance, 
in commemoration of Christ's triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, is as old as the fourth century in the Eastern 
Church, and as the fifth or sixth century in the West- 
ern, By the sixth or seventh century formal processions 
had become customary, which the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic churches have retained. The popular observ- 

ng branches of willow or other 

laces in England after the Ref- 
nly blesaing and dis- 


ance of the day by carryi 
trees continued in many pl 
ormation, and the custom of solem: n i 
tributing palm and other branches and carrying them in 
procession has been revived in many Anglican churches. 

palm-tree (piim’tré), n. [< ME. palmetre, ¢ AS. 
palm-treow (= Icel. palmtre = Sw. palmtra), 
< palm, palm, + treow, tree.] A tree of the 


He found his pocket was picked; that being a kind of Jer Palme. See palm? and Palma? 
mistry at which this race of vermin [gipsies] are very order area Ean AN 
palmistry at which this race Paion, Spectator, No. 130. palmula (pal'mü-lä).n.; pl. palmulæ (-1é). (NL, 


the palm of the hand: see 


dim. of L. palma, ] 
l instruments with a key- 


palmitate (pal’mi-tat),”. [<palmit(ic) + -atel.] 


Danay ieee n. See coquilo. almiae apes cic palmi.) In musica instrum 
$ äm'hous), n, A glass house for A salt ot parmilie acia. ee! Toard. a finger-key or digita 
kiming palms and other tro ani SR 3 palmite (pal’mit), n, [K NL. P alinitia ES palm-veine (ohn yand), a. Inbot., palmately 
: c (pal’mik), a [K palm? + -ic.] Same as palmetto.) A rush-like plant, Prionium Pal- wed. See nervation 
Minieri Be em ia, of South Africa, the leaves of which af- palm-vi er (piim’ vi’ per), n- A venomous snake 
ae (pal-mik’ §-lus), a. [NL.,< L. forda very tenacious fiber. F. palmitique; as of South America, Craspedocephalus bilineatus. 
Cn rs iat chown on Palme (palami iK) «leiit oor andain Palim warbler, Nas ft age 
i t 7 t palm2 + -ite F -0. ver 
=p, play (pal-mif’e-rus), a. OP. palnifere zal fom palm-oil. Also palmic.—Palmitie cee ae arts of tho Unite d States, belonging to the 
H ünhearirg It, palmifero, < L. palmi- C1 6H 02, on eii existing A ig The. acid forms fine family Sylvicolide or Mniotiltide. Tt is from 5 to 
a ee < palm t 7 oil and in most of the so i 5} inches long, and about 8 in extent of wings; the male 
Ar] Bearing op oy a, palm, + ferre =E. white needles, or pearly crystalline scales 0 baa ies long, and about © th ‘dusky streaks, the rump 
tation Caer oducing palms. palmitin (pal’mi-tin), n. [= P. palmitine; as is brownish olive sores Twn, the under parts rich- 
(lea palm, Tiara Cae Shon); n. [< L. ~ palm? + -ite + -in2.] The principat S0 Zala mith reddish’ streaks, the tivo outer pair of il 
> tots R re, mak P é . e = A s al - 
. te. Motation, and peer make (see -fy).] ingredient of palm-cii C3H5(Ci6Hs1 ane feathers with squere 3 without white bars. The bird fs 
jim tie Babylonians geese O mparo caprification. solid colorless crystalline substance, ME'HES Mectivorous and migratory, breeding in northern New 
i the fem: es ended male clusters from wild at about 45° C.: it is the triglyceride of pal- ae omo 1S ae op northward, wintering from the Caro- 
a oan attility thus p: ut they seem to have supposed oe ` A]: almine. linas and Texas to the West Indies, It nests on the ground, 
p flies roduced PP mitic acid. Also p FO eta 
jail tè terae MONE the wild qa Pended on the presence raJmit ‘An obsolete form of palmetto.. = and has somewhat the terrestrial habits of a 
le ale N A see ane rom Theil (pal'mi-vānd);a. Inbot, having ealed velo a pa a. A wisp, POA 
et and ripen. e = 0 Í E y Ms y ‘ f 
te, Encyc. Brit., IV. 82. the veins arranged ma De cy of paren whieh makes its nest in palms. 
palm-kale (piim’kal), n- a ] Islands. cut under Polybius. 
itor borecole, grown also in the Chane Steenen palm-wax (piim‘waks), n. A substance se- 
ie Tt reaches the height of 19 OF 12 feet trating a palm. creted by the wax-palm. See Cerorylon. An- 
i) which are curved, tat), Za " The leaf of a palm. other palm affords the carnauba largely used in place 
o a Balm-leaf (PAm E mado from a dried palma, of vss 5 (pim wm) n- Same as toddy, 1 
|: 4 ence—e«. +) -palm or 0. = y Ne 3 
ih 2 particularly from 9 Ip ; me (Calloa., U.S.] Compare arrack. | ae ae = 
Kra the palmetto; apalm-leaf tan ed chi- palm-worm (päm wèrm), n. A kind of centiped 
ie j The slave . . . filled the powl of a long-steri ed chi- Pround in America, oflarce ‘size. Imp. Dict. 
Mat | èrv), a KE bouk, and, handing it to his masten odigiows maf palmy (pi’mi), a. | [< palm? + -y1.] 1. Bear- 
a pace b palma, and began to fan him with the m t prodig Studies, P- Az or abounding in p Ane = 
ame as palminerved. ever saw. C. D. Warner; gora 
< ; y # i2 Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, 
[< palminerve palm-leaf fan. See diS See Cordyline. Grazing the tender herb, were interp 
See ner- palm-lily (päm“lil i), Gn) n. Sameas palm- Or palmy hillock. 5 
tana palm-marten (päm m : ve, 2 Otor derived from the palm. 
» Pd), a. cat. $ a MD. palm-maete, The naked negro... - 
) palmipede, palm-matet (pim’mat), i ak palmate), ete., < Boasts of his golden sands and za 
alm of the 1 oted, web- a ferule, prop. “Pali on the hand ( Go 
land, the sole ML. palmata, a slap 


Haridwar 


 palo-blanco (pii’16-blang’k6), n. 


palpt (palp), v. z. 


palmy 


3. Worthy of the palm; flourishing; prosperous. 
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I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this (dagger) which now I draw, 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 40 
Shak., Btls L IIS 2 oH. 2. 40, 
hak, Hamlet, 1. 1. 118, Darkness must overshadow all his bounds palpe 
Those were indeed tho palmy days of speech, when men Palpable darkness, and blot out three days. 2% 
listened instead of reading, when they were guided by the Milton, P. I ys Sa 8: 
yoice and the tones of the living orator. aie { Sy ms thy XIL 188, the 
W, A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 248. Henee—2. Plain; evident; obvious; casily per- 3 upp 
palmyra (pal-mi’rii), n. [NL., < L. Palmyra, Bay eon devected: as, palpablelies; a palpable palpebrat 
Palmira, Gr. Mahpyipa, Ilañpipa, a city of Syria. } : is : eyelid ae 
1, An East Indian palm, Borassus CL auee OTS. genes pre persones palpable is pureliche bote o man- palpebron 
7 sometimes 100 feet, its DULAT zeli 
AE teenie Uparing APAA TEAN cor Tekves which The whiche is man and hus make and moillere-is issue, eyelid, + <9 
are 8 or 10 feet long, with a blade of circular outline, So is god godes sone in thre persones the Trinite, Prominent su I i 
pinteq vas esha, Innie fron it ae cptalned ea Piers Plowman (C), xix. 2: B; palpi, n. PIR N Shag E ras 
dy and jaggery. Its fruit is eaten roasted and makes These lies are like their father that begets them: gross Palpici nl of Ees, Veh, 
a jelly, and the roots of young seedlings are used as a as a mountain, open, palpable. E eE tem j Bross Pe picil (Pal’pi-sil) ; tpus, Smary Mig 
vegetable. The wood of old trees is extremely hard pan Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 250. sensia q. y yh . OR 
5 R68 3 e exter » li. 4.250. sensitive 
a Se Was areata tee chtal tun anal for atl Rane Ttook my wife to my cosen, Thomas Pepys, and found hair oo o] y 
ner of plaited ware, and, with those of the talipot, are uni- them just sat down to dinner, which was very good; only cells of n ; 
versally used by the Hindus to write on with a style. It ha venion, pasty was palpable mutton, which was not tarate many 
abounds in moet Harts of India, especially on sandy tracts fandsome, Pepys, Diary, I. 5, i rales. Seo ty 
near the sea, and makes a striking feature of the land- 3, In med., perceptible by palpation. = Suit ‘air. Als 
scape. y: > f ae Tangible.—2. Manifest, evident, unmistakable, glaring’ palpicorn 
2. [eap.] In zol., the typical genus of Palmy- gross. » korn), a. and 
ride. P. aurifera is a beautiful species, with palpableness (pal’pa-bl-nes), n. The property NL palpus 
gold-colored parapodia two inches long. of being palpable; plainness; obviousness; LÑ. cornu = E 
Same as  grossness. : a. Having palpi 


palmyra-palm (pal-mi‘rii-piim), n. 
palnyra, 1. 

palmyra-tree (pal-mi’rii-tré), n. 
palnyra, 1. 

palmyra-wood (pal-mi’rii-wud), n. The wood 
of the palmyra, the cocoanut, and perhaps other 
palms, exported from India. 

palmyre (pal’mir), x. A worm of the genus 
Palmyra. 

Palmyrene (pal-mi-rén’), a. and n. [< L. Pal- 
myrenus, Palmirenus, < Palmyra, Palmira, a city 
of Syria: see palmyra.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Palmyra or its inhabitants. 

II, x. A native or an inhabitant of Palmyra, 
originally called Tadmor, an ancient city of 
yria. 


Same as 


The Palmyrene [Zenobia] 

That fought Aurelian. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
Palmyrian (pal-mir’i-an), a. and n. [< L. Pal- 
myra, Palmyra, + -ian.] Same as Palmyrene. 
Palmyridæ (pal-mir’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pal- 
myra + -idæ.] A family of marine polychætous 

annelids, typified by the genus Palmyra. 

palo (pii’lo), n. [Hind.] Same as gulancha. 
Also qgiloe and galo. 

[Sp., < palo, 
stick (see palel), + blanco, white (see blank).] 
A variety of the hackberry, Celtis occidentalis, 
var. reticulata. Tt is a small tree, often reduced to a 
low shrub, found from Texas throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Oregon. 

palolo (pa-l6’l6), n. [Native name in Samoa 
and the Tonga Islands, = Fijian mbalolo, also 


balolo.} 1. A remarkable marine worm of the Palpatores (pal-pi-t6’réz), n. pl. 


palpate (pal’pat), a. 


palpably (pal’pa-bli), adv. Ina palpable mamn- 
ner; insuch a manner asto be perceived by the 
touch; hence, plainly; obviously: as, palpably 
mistaken. 

palpal (pal’pal), a. [< palp + -al.] Forming 
or formed by a palp; pertaining toa palp or to 
palpi; palpiform.— Palpal organs, in arachnology, 
complicated modifications of the digital or terminal joint 
of each pedipalp, found only in male spiders. They con- 
sist of akind of spring box in which the spermatophores 
are received from the genital orifice and conveyed to the 
body of the female. See cut under Araneida, 

palpate (pal’pat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. palpated, 
ppr. palpating. [< L. palpatus, pp. of palpare, 
touch, stroke: see palp, v.] To feel or feel for, 
as if with a palp; explore by touch, as with the 
fingers; perform palpation upon; manipulate. 

[K NL. palpatus, < pal- 

pus, a feeler: seo palp, n., and -atel,] Provided 

with palps. 


palpation (pal-pã’shon),n. [= F. palpation, < L. 


palpatio(n-), a stroking, < palpare, pp. palpatus, 
touch, stroke: see palpate, palp, v.] 1. The 
act of touching; feeling by the sense of touch. 
Unlessetheir phancies may havea sight and sensible pal- 
pation of that more clarified subsistence, they will prefer 
infidelity itself to an unimaginable idea. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, ii. 
2. Specifically, in med., manual examination, 
or a method of exploring various organs by 
feeling them with the hand or hands.— Palpa- 
tion-corpuscles. Same as tactile corpuscles (which sce, 
under corpuscle). z 
(ENNER GN A 


family Nereidæ, Palolo viridis, found in vast palpator, a stroker, < palpare, pp. palpatus, 


numbers in the Polynesian seas, and much 
used for food by the natives. It is a notobranchi- 
ate polychtous annelid, formerly placed in the genus 
Lysidice, or forming a genus (Palolo) by itself. It visits 
the Samoan, Fijian, and Gilbert archipelagos to spawn 
once a year, in October, at the last quarter of the moon. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A generic name of this worm, 
called Palolo viridis. Also Palola. J. E. Gray, 
1847. 

[< F. palper = Sp. palpar = 
It. palpare, < L. palpare, palpari, stroke, touch 


stroke: see palp, v.] 1. In Maegillivray’s sys- 
tem of classification, an order of birds, the 
gropers, such as rails, gallinules, and coots: 
also called Latitores, or skulkers: equivalent 
to the modern family Rallidæ, or rather to the 
ralliform birds at large. [Not in use.]—2. In 
entom.: (a) In Latreille’s classification (1802), 
a group of beetles corresponding to the modern 
family Scydmenide. (V) A suborder of har- 
vestmen or Opiliones, in which the palpi are 
slender and filiform, with or without a tarsal 


like ] 
ne, as an 
having the 


IL ne d ame 
labial pal S: kos 
boeie. pus ukol 
Palpicornia (pa 1-pi-kér’ 


antenna—o 


A Palen, 


represented by the famil 
rep } amily M 
ing long slender palps ustally exceed 
length the short, Several-jointed ‘ane 
See cuts under Hydrobius aud Ip 


bay. 


p NLP 
> = TOM., AD Outer y 
of the maxilla, generally thin and calle 
i ae the maxillary palpus, See cut unis 
de ad. 
palpiferous (pal-pif’e-rus), a. [¢ palpiti + 
-0us.] Bearing maxillary palps; having tte 
quality or function of a palpiter. =5yn pap. 
ous, Palpigerous. These epithets are often usel 
criminately, but the proper usage will be evident irm ti 
definitions given. Any insect which has pals È wa 
palpiferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts ot Inst 
are either palpiferous or palpigerous, according s by 
bear maxillary or labial palps. See cut unde s 
palpiform (pal’pi-form), a. [= ls 
< NL. palpus, a feeler, palp, + L. fornia, ae 
Having the form or function of a palpor ih ; 
Kirby. See cuts under Hymenoptera a te 
tustomida.—Palpiform lobe of the mal ne 
the galea or outer K when Bonet called sir 
structure and function of npa pa 
alea. RA 
ne [< ND. painii t 
a lateral SF 
In ento, è: saat 
m of some insects, 
d the ligula a 
À ; s so far as itis bS a 
ing the labial pupus sas in £o far S te 


palpus, it represents the max ais aig ee 
‘The suture peer sd A i 

' is often obsolete. 4 ed ling 
eTo! a section of the part ae cuis und 


softly, feel. Cf. palpate,v.] To feel; have a i eay and othe! i 
feeling of. rapale, v-d] ? claw, Do maziliry lobe of the first pair of dees labium Mn Y a 2 Dé pel i 3 
And bn onan meeadh is free, the sternum is short, and the genital 20% pal-pij/@2US) Shaving Ue 
poeanana “Heywood, Brazen Age, ii.2, aperture is close to the mouth: distinguished palpigero nt ye labial oe T y ) 
tS ae) from Laniatores. Beek eee tion of a Nb, 
belon,CLepadpare stoke,toueh PAlpebra (pal’po-bri), m; palpebre (Dre). 3E Supera ial) aa 
i! A eaan: a -] In anat., an eyelid.—Depressor palpebræ Palpimanine (pat a aK subtar iy, pase 
fon RESON, pede avatar paver mape TE apima + e'e tl Pe ue 
; y : iders, ©. re. Legs) 5 ified "i 
_ palpebral (pal’pe-bral), a. [< LL. palpebra- grade spletr™s ened fore 1 typi ik 
[= F. palpabi- Pis ot or on Po KREN L. Aira the eye- peculiarly w calamisti sped iron i 
palpabilidade; a8 lid.] 1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids: as, lary a ? manus: distin F 
the palpebral muscles; palpebral folds of con- e p marii x asata T pi 
junctiva.—2. Of or pertaining to the eyebrows; aa J ramus) Disa 
A eats eoporeihary: a loose use of the word.— Miiller’s 1 “imanus (PaP ér ra „ mi 
t was that first found out the palpability of colours. pebral muscle. See muscle. — Palpebral arteries, Palpi A atpus, » 12 apimanti ei 
Martinus ; xiv. two branches, the superior and the inferior, of the op. 1820), < P 4 go 0 s BU ire 
thalmic, supplying the conjunctiva, caruncle, lacrymal The typica 5 enus 0 pave tich 
sac, and eyélids.—Palpebral cartilage. See cartilage. ntly the 5010 GF fore IRs peen pe 
—Palpebral conjunctiva, the conjunctiva lining the TCOCT F epinnerets i Pe gnere l ap 
galls as distinct from the Cune poniai oes put her legs but two, i en Ke i 
i — ebr. Lee sng 
ites F the e ron the eyeball to theinner to, ean e ( Ypi- pit ate-] qt vere 
surface of the eyelid, above or below.— Palpebral liga- palp. ofp apitar; p> yjsibl j arat? 


ment, a fibrous band attached externally tothe marginof ppr. 
the orbit and passing in the eyelid, beneath the orbicularis 
muscle, to be attached to thefree margin of the tarsal car- 
tilage, Also called tarsal ligament.— Palpebral nerves; 
branches of the lacrymal and infraorbital nerves, give 
zerpectively to the upper and lower eyelids.— Palpebr: 
orifice, the opening between the eyelids.— Palpebr 7) 
oe veins. (a) r: tributaries of the orbital branch o; 
e of Fame, 1. 869. the temporal, from the eyelids. (b) Inferior: tributaries to 


yepi-titdy © [che 
a] palpitate nip 
? 


. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
kie à sien: 


al- 
m 


g i 
+ freq. of p 
EE To 


palp, v. 


sar — but gravel; atleast the 21 
“w= ie wi el 
Pg. palpit tr so. It was not gravel, Pos aen And thelr leadersthought 


row-head 
fered to the 
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it was a stratum of 
ives of polished stone, of 
alf-savage people Fettled 


d paalstaba and kn 
cred spring by the 


sly + ; sr or move on the shores of the Lago di Bra tore ty 
a throb; ae heart tion of Rome. DARASA “Ate no before the funda p 
ob; : ed ant, A E rome in the Lig! 
id specifica T ormal or ex- hay, _ [Of Recent Discoveries, p. rie 
by an 2 palstert (pal’stér), n. [< MD. palster ; 
able; GUY er a pike, D. palster, a staff, R stiel: (also 43 
CNAs AEE a g-stic 86, in 
pO anightingle op itated comp., palsterstok, palsterstaf, a pilgrims stat 
thros Se throbb'd ana pa Zf Sin ii. perhaps < pael, a pale, Ah see woe 
Tent nly may be compared mie ulema staff. Halliwell oe 
jus certain Y ieh harmonically ål’ zi), n. 3, pal 
ai which harmon cally palsy (p ) and a. [£ ME. palsey, palsye, 


geling fla 

pilatinJ ory sound-vViOree' 
e Fponse to eiman, Vict. Poets, P- 1t. 
i [< F. palpita- 
yalpitação = It. 
< palpitare, PP. 
The act ot 
bling; 


D 


l beating or 


nnatura < 
action, 


and a Dy “olent 


xeited 


thin me on the 
ber was brought 
, [ vi. 16. 


ger causes. 
Friendship. 


Emerson, 


Having no palps. 


Jes), & p oe 
pale sO ne Same as palpicil. E.R. 
il ; 1, palpuli (15). [NL., 
mE vy = ang), n; ple papet ( È 
gas (pal pil) in EnlOM., & small pal- 
din, of MiP iy, one of the maxillary palpi oi 
W eo will ave generally much smaller 
ra, ue 
Jabial palpi. ie es 
mus), Ney pl palpi (-pi). [NL.: s 
g (pal pus), Me} p. Lae Se 
J i “oil. (€) Oue of ae jot fen OP, 


ae ; + i i 
a fecler. ‘The labial palpi are two in num- 
4 from the ligu bes 


thee, certain Cole 
aptera have a 5eC- 


ifer t col two-jointed 
Ug the aiplform appen- 
alte. tse on each max- 
inks il, formed by a 


palification of the 
gla or external 
lhe. The palpi 
vary much in form 
atd Inthe number 
et jolnts, which is 


eè sometimes aborted or entirely absent, as 
tera. In the Lepidoptera this term is com- 
mnl restricted to the large labial palpi, the much smaller 
tutillity ones being distinguished as palpuli. The palpi 
anes pues be orang of taste or touch. In 
a spiders the maxillary palpi are greatly deve! a 

finaag the IRAE y palpi are greatly developed, 


these, in the scorpions, become 


palasye, palesie (also parlesie, paralisie, ete.), < 
OF. *palasie, *palesie, palasine (also paral 5 
A 7 f ys 
F. paralysie = Pr. parelisi = Sp. parál 
lesia = Pg. paralysia = It. paralisia, < L 
lysis, < Gr. Tapážvoiç, palsy, paralysi 
ralysis.] I, n. A weakening, suspension, or 
abolition of muscular power or sensation; pa- 
ralysis. See paralysis. ; 
„ There oure Lord heled a Man of the Palasye, that Jay 33 
Zeer. Mandeville, Travels, p. 33, 
What you have spoke, I am content to think 
The palsy shook your tongue to. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid's Tragedy, i. 2. 
What drug can make 
A wither'd palsy cease total ae 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
Bell’s palsy (named after Sir Charles Bell, the English 
anatomist], paralysis of the facial nerve due to a lesion in 
its course.— CERtCE Caley paralysis of the arm caused 
by the pressure of a crutch on the nerves in the axilla.— 
Lead-palsy. Same aslead-paralysis.—Mercurial palsy 
paralysis caused by the presence of mercury in the system. 
—Scriveners’ or writers’ palsy. See writers’ cramp, 
under cramp.— Shaking or trembling palsy. Same 
as paralysis agitans (which see, under paralysis). 


II. a. Palsied. [Rare.] 
For shame they hide 
Their palsy heads, to see themselves stand by 
Neglected. Quarles, Emblems, i. 1 
palsy (pal’zi), v.; pret. and pp. palsied, ppr. 
palsying. [< palsy, n.) I, trans. To paralyze 


affect with palsy or as with palsy; deprive of 


action or energy. 
All thy blessed youth 
1, and doth beg the alms 


Becomes as ag 
Of palsied eld. 
A universal shivering palsied every limb. 


Palsied all our deed with doubt, 
And all our word with woe! 
M. Arnold, Obermann Once Mor 
IL, intrans. To suffer from palsy; be affecte 
with palsy. 


ı her buoyant youth. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, 
palsywort (pal’zi-wért), n. [< palsy, n., + wor 
a plant.] The cowslip, Primula ver 
time believed to be a remedy for palsy. 
palti (pålt), v. [Appar. a var. of pel 
OF. espautrer, “to palt, pe 
bruise” (Cotgrave); cf. also 7 


sying faculties, settled slow or 
nng > 


2. To fashion by trickery; patch up. 


, Palterlyt (pal’tér-lij, a. [Also paulterly; < 


Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 36. 


Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 130. 


The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of pining and pal- 


, at one 


t; but ef. 
lt, thrash, beat, crush, 
nall3, beat, knock.) paltry (pal’ 


paludament 


I keepe my old course, to 
Px i course, to palter vp someth Prose, 
vaing mine old poesie still, Grina Prefix ig Foret 
phd parari), n. One who palters or 
ocates; an insincere dealer; a shif = 
son; a trifler; a trickster, E m 
There be of yon, it may be 
es hanging out the ache of 
page, and no sach feast towards for ought you c: 
N ashe; Lenten Stufte (Harl. Misc., Ši lio) (Daret) 
vip palterer with the sacred truth of God, 
se thy soul choked with that blaspheming lie! 
Shelley, The Cenci, iv, 1. 


that will account mea palfrer, 
the Redde- herring in my title: 


“palter, n. (see palter, c., paltring, and paltry). 
“wd Mean; valley A sp 
t is Instead of a wedding dinner 3 daug 
Had in palterly clothes, nothing naw bute ensaioa Om 
servant had given her, Pepys, Diary, Feb. 22, 1666. 
palterlyt (pal’tér-li), adr. [Also paulterly; < 
palterly, a.) In a palterly manner. 
Thou lewd w swe s 
dealing thes paullad ieee eee 
Terence in English (16014). (Narrea.) 
paltocki, paltokt (pal’tok), n. [< ME. paltock, 
paltok, < OF. paletoc, palletoc, paletoque, palle- 
tocque, palletocg, paletot, palletot, a cloak, cas- 
sock, F. paletot, an overcoat, paletot, < MD. 
paltrock, D, paltsrok, palsrok (= MLG. paltrok, 
LG. paltrokk), a pilgrim’s robe; prob. ¢ OF. 
pale, palle, a cloak (see palll), + MD. rock, D. 
rok, a robe, = MLG. G. Sw. rock, a coat.) A 
kind of doublet or cloak with sleeves, in use in 
England from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. 
Proude prestes come with hym moo than a thousand, 


In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 713. 


The earliest entry, under date April, 1357, relating to 
the gift of an entire euit of clothes to the future poet, con- 
sisting of a pallock or short cloak, a pair of red and black 
breeches, and a pair of shoes. Athenzeum, No, 2082, p. 672. 

Paltock’s innt. A very poor place. Davies. 
Swiftlye they determind too flee from a countrye so 
wycked, 
Paltocks Inne leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too south- 
ward. Stanihurst, Æneid, iii, 65. 
Comming to Chenas, a blind village, in comparison of 
Athens a Paltockes Inne, he found one Miso well govem- 
ing his house. Gowan, Schoole of Abuse, p. 52. 


palton bark. See bark®. « 
q Paltrily (pal’tri-li), adv. 
in a mean or trifling manner; 
meanly. 
paltriness (pal’tri-nes). n. 
x. paltry, vile, or worthless. y ; 
+ paltring (pal’tring), n. [For *paltering. < pal- 
> “ter, n. (see palterly, paltry), + -ingl. Cf. pelt- 
ing2.] A worthless trifle. 


Ciabatterie [It.], triflings, paltrings, not worth an old 
shoe [var. rascallie foolish things, paultrie, not worth an 
old shoe, trash — ed. 1598}. Florio, 1011. 
tri), a. and n. [Formerly also paul- 
ett); = LG. 


e. 


In a paltry manner; 
despicably; 


The state of being 


thelate Appendage: A , ' ; ; ; 
qi Sy pendages, common) Hed the front legs. rans. at elt. : : ET coeaek 
da mal at ay also developed from the mandibles ana Terane Tonea Were ’t best ty, ean e ge Grail. Paster paltry; ap- 
ated thing, fh aln crustaceans. See cuts under Acarida, I clime up to yon hill, from whose high crest paltrig, oF aT T leet ee ee 
tuati tama, Fei galea, Hymenoptera, Insecta, Meloé, I with more ease with stones may palt them hence? par., with adj. su ii Yt, S p , ee 
eRT lus Cryptophiat a a Nymphon, Araneida, scorpion, Bu- Heywood, Dialogues. iv. “palterly),< MLG. palter, *polter,a rag (in comp 
Hee + deshrlobes at ea Podophthatmia. (b) One of the Tell not tales out of schoole, ‘palterlappen, polterlappen, rags), ale ljal. 
‘ëe lns mollusks e sides of the mouth of acepha- ” Lest you be palted. ares) Palier, à rag, an extended form of MLG. LG. 
1 Se second on More fully called labial palpus. Ballad on Duke of Buckingham. (Nar) Tie’ a rag, = MD. palt, a piece. fragment. 
Y i Tete ennelform ane Lamellibranchiata.—Cla- TI. intrans. To strike; throw stones. = Fries. pall, a rag. = Sw. pa ta qi paltor) > = 
at niet adjectives, ed, labial, maxillary, etc., pal- Am I a Dog, thou Dwarf, . « . P Dan. pjalt (pl. pjalter), a rag, ta er Kea 
f ave (palz Bray), oy To be with stones repell'd and palted at? ter, v., and paltring. T. a. Mean; worthless: 
gT Mace; MD, S AA n. [E ormerly also palts- Or art thou weary of thy life so soon despicable: as, a paltry trifle; often in a miti- 
ie, i sa nalts Conf paaoraa (Gs prale ooouennon +5 Weeks, ii., The Trophies. gated sense, of little value or consequence, 
eo raaf (G. graf), (G. pfalz), palace, + grave, ‘Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weel n 2 ADES a E E care ET 
hi T Pate NS A ae see palace, palatine, paltt (palt), n. [< palt, v. C£. pelt’, dh E h AA: Gra. About a hoop of gold, analy noe of ce 
Be rng the Pal, a palatine; a palatine. Lifting up the wooden weapon, lee SRA a a, M. of V, ie i 
lEz “withmy commode palace, consuming his choice On the pate as made his braines forsake i BE ‘Purchas. These words of yours draw life-blood Ton my 5 
se avin Panions. Scott, Legend of Montrose, fi, his head, with which his body fell into the On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 
post “ihe, f e (palz’ ora_ya 8 ie Íi. Jia) ». [Formerly also paulter ; ef. Ty save a paltry life and slay bright fame. 
y a a salin, gee a t [K palsgrave + palter (pal ter), r [Eo alk in a trifling Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 6. 45. 
Zh Hor widow gees tt Margravi b ` intrans. 1. To talk in a s s wa. 
aint takita] dow of a Sa rargravine.| The con- paltry.) I. ee ans A low, paltry set of fellows. ee 
í t (pa yi. pe Sgrave. manner; babble. 1 A 
itt fected Ltl zi-kal), q > 3 J it ran, and paltered of a cat, + paltry, hypocritical peoplean argument 
kig Ys Par iy A Bailey, WoT Ano Mek wipe he stammered styl upon 2 ie, ii. 3 on eton vee n Ako of the pure and chosen souls ! 
is ts pad Stat sn. : wana Bailey, 1727. EOE Yip Still, Gammer Gurton’s Xena E he pure ara onon Te ueri o AA 
k His Ca - REA vocate; trifle; shift; a 
z : betta wigs < Dan. a A 2. To talk insincerely; equy ocate; trifle; , ss Deioabie, Pa, ete (ee ones ile) insigniti- 
H ` O > . 3) S z, 5 ifling, rt = 
L the michal, a ee, a kind of use trickery. heso juggling fiends re Tit n. A wretched, worthless trifle. Florio. 
p ted rpa pate (pole ?), also a kind vith us in a double Sẹ A ight in the rehearsal of such paltry p- 
f at ©, + stafr — , also a kind That palter with Sens yy. 3.20 Tittle delig 
pt ity lat . palstersto7 E. staff. Not con- ae government G. Harvey, T e 
(Oe F if ] Af af, staf, » & pilgrim’s staff, < It was not enough to feel tha e E Republic, HI. 16. p a udale, 
i iy inste a celt ae see palster and was paltering with them. rete anor rsh] Ofo 
i Mlina a of ch resembles a chisel Who never sold the truth to + 
i ang a Socke KOM SENS ‘q with Eternal for power. eo; 
total = t a tongue which fits Or palter'd with Eternal Gon ty kth of oe pa 
ifle away; use O u 
celts cL SWords, spears, and II. trans. 1. To aie oe P 
S and palstaves, known to a paltry manner; a aoe yy what learning is? IE 
fi i. 7 er, do y z sae 
Lot the wey Curry's Aue, Irish, p. ecvexx. Bri Bah broin Te a justice of peace, 28 yon are, ludatus, dressed in a military 
Igme llat Sorgenti di v Mir. It is time i’ the penal statutes. eneral’s cloak.] Same as pa 
ents of copper, i ay Joarelo] un And palter aE your (and a ), Elder Brother, íi. 1. g e as 
$ nothing fetcher 
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paludamentum 


paludamentum (pa-li-da-men’tum), 2.; pl. the calice; an extension from the inner edge of 
paludamenta (-tä). [L.: see paludament.] The certain septa to or toward the columellar space 


cloak worn by an 
ancient Roman gon- 
eral commanding an 
army, his principal 
officers, and his per- 
sonal attendants, in 
contradistinction to 
the sagum of the 
common soldier, 
and the toga or garb 
of peace. It wassleeve- 
Jess, open in front, reach- 
ed down tothe knees, and 
hung loosely over the 
shoulders, being fastened 
at the neck, in front or 
(more typically) on one 
side, with a clasp. 
Paludamentum, an 
adaptation of the Greek 
chlamys, worn by the 
emperor as head of the 
army, purple in colour, 
though white was also 
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ce 


oraxisof thev alehamber. They are connected 
by their outer edges with the septa, and their inner edg 3 
are free or united with the columella. Paliare variousin 
number, size, and shape, and occur only in connection with 
8 or series of septa, and from these they differ 

The term is chiefly used in the plural, 


in structure. 
palulus, 
palustral (pi-lus‘tral), a. [As palustr-ine + 
-al.] Same as paludal. 

palustrian (pi-lus’tri-an), a. Same as paludal. 
palustrine (pa-lus‘trin), a. 
(Cf. Sp. OF. palustre; irreg. < 
L. palus (palud-), a swamp, on 
type of lacustrine.] Same as 
paludal. 

palveise}, n. A corrupt form 
of pavise. Florio. 

palwar (pal'wiär), n. Same as 
pulwar. 

paly? (pa‘li), a. [K OF. palé, < 
pal, a pale: see palel.] In 
her., divided into four or more 
equal parts by perpendicular 


Also 


eer (pam: 
the pampas em nee ) 
bestris, the male 9 


allowed. ais: Sanaa Barna es eee es A 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 456. Paludamentum. Beats, ne) o: SE er: 

i 4-ln- EPR = g S. There should always 
Halugiceue pee Bia a p Augustus be an even number of parts. Also 
di-sel'ä), n. [NL., palewise. See also cut under border, 
< L. palus (palud-), a marsh, + cella, a cell.] —Barry paly, bendy paly, etc. See 


The typical genus of Paludicellide. P. articu- barry?, ete.—Paly bendy. Same as 
bendy paly (which see, under bendy). 


lata is British, olive-green, and paludicole. > AINI ise. Samo a9 airs 
Paludicellidæ (pa-li-di-scl’i-d0), n. pl. [NL., pont, bendy eae aeaa bende eee 
< Paludicella + -ide.] A family of ctenosto- Paly pily. Same as pily paly (which sce, under pily). 
mous ectoproctous polyzoans, typified by the ge- paly? (pa‘li), a. [< pale? + -yl.] Pale; waut- 
nus Paludicelia: so called frominhabiting fresh ing color. [Poetical.] 


water. Inthese moss-animalcules the polypidom is fixed, Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
filamentous, diffusely branched, coriaceous, with uniserial Each battle sees the other's umber'd face. PENS G 
cells placed end to end, and having tubular unilateral ten- Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol.,1, 28. ip 


a i al te: Panipas deen (ee 
taculate apertures and circular lophophores with uniserial imbas-deer (Cartacus campestris) 


tubercles. Also written Paludicellaida. Allman. O'erhung with paly locks of gold. 


Whittier, The Reformer. OMous at the end, and with 


Paludicellini (pa-lu’di-se-li’ni), n. pl. [NL. ee 3 y two Lonc With a simple brown 
< Paludicelia ni] Same as paitia ” palyë (pa’li), n.; pl. palies (liz). [< ME. paly, Da oen forming tie gns 
Paludicola (pal-i-dik’6-lii), n. [NL.: see palu- etc.: see palet.] 14. Same as palet, 1.—2, A aA Ae E 
dicole.]) A genus of Old World ant-thrushes, roll of bran such as is given to hounds. Halli- esr ae SJ (pam’piiz-gris), 1 A fine ome. 
the type of which is Pitta nipalensis. Hodg- well. : from. the ba” argenteun, introiit 
son, 1837. Also called Heleornis, Hydrornis, pam (pam), n. [Abbr. < F. pamphile, the knave Bhith RE 

and Gigantipitta. of clubs, < Gr. Mápuġ2oç, a person’s name, lit. Tis amplo” T 


Paludicolæ (pal-i-dik’6-16), n. pl. [NL., pl. ‘beloved of all,’ < mac (Tav-), all, + gitoc, beloved, very-silky pan- 
of Paludicola.] An order or suborder of gral- dear.] The knave of clubs in the game of loo. icles ave Dont 
latorial birds, including those which inhabit Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew, mn atalketmonie 

5 g on stalks from 6 
marshes and are preċocial, as the gruiformand And mow’d down armies in ERCHEMS OLIGO. to 12 foot hizi 
ralliform birds, or cranes, rails, and their allies: A BAOT the I, pa als pampas-rice 
distinguished from Limicol. More commonly pamban-manche (pam’ban-manch), n. [Ta- (pam piiz-ris), 
called Alectorides. mil.] A canoe of great length used on the ñ. A variety 

paludicole (pã-lū’di-kōl), a. [< LL. paludicola, Malabar coast of India for conveying persons of the com- 

a dweller in a marsh, < L. palus (palud-), a on the rivers and back-waters. It is hollowed out mon sorghum, 
marsh, + colere, inhabit.] Inhabiting or fre- °f 2 single tree, and is from 30 to 60 feet long, and not ex- Sorghum vul- 


i m 3 m : eding 3feet broad. The larges es are sculled by about $ 

quenting marshes; palustrine; paludine, feeling feet bond, Thelargestonos are solied by abont Sorghum el 
paludico. e, palu colous (pal-ū-dik’ō-lin, tain a speed of twelve miles an hour. Also called ser- drooping pan- 

-lus), a. Same as paludicole. pent-boat, snake-boat. iele: grown to 
Paludina (pal-t-di’nii), n. [NL., < L. palus pamet, x. A Middle English form of palm, T. some extent in 

(palud-), a marsh.] The typical genus of Palu- English Gilds (E. E. T. S), p. 472. the southern 

dinidæ: same as Viviparus. pamé (pa-ma’),a. [Heraldic F.] In ker., hav- United States. 
paludine (pal’a-din), a. [< L. palus (palud-), ing the mouth open: said of a fish used as a pampean 

a marsh, + -inel.] Same as paludinous. bearing. ; (pam’pé-an), 4. 
Paludinide (pal-u-din’i-dé). n. pl. [NL., < pamentt, x. A Middle English form of pave- {< pampa + ; 
Paludina + -idæ.] A family of fresh-water ment. -e-an.] Of or 


pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the pameroon-bark (pam-e-rön'bärk), n. A highly pertaining to 
genus Paludina: same as Viviparide. See fragrant resinous tree, Trichilia moschata. See jhe pampas of 
pond-snail. muskwood. South America. 
paludinous (pa-lu’di-nus), a. [< paludine + pampt (pamp), v. t. [< ME. pampen, < LG. —Ppampean for- 

~ -ous.] Of or portining to marshes; paludal. pampen, also slampampen, pamper oneself, live mation, nl aa 
_ paludious(pa-lū’di-us) a. [< L. palus(palud-), luxuriously, = G. dial. pampfeù, pampen, cram TANTEI Fo 
a marsh. ] Marshy ; fenny; boggy. Bp. Gau- with food, stuff, perhaps < pampe, broth, pap: cent deposits that 


am 
epublic. They eebith pitt 


den, Tears of the Church, p. 60 see pap?. H fr eo ea er; overspread the ublic. : 
; L he ( , p. 60. see pap?. ence freq. pamper.] To pamper; overspread Argentine Republie- its of wit) sse 

paludism (pal’a-dizm),n. [<L. palus(palud-), indulge. pampas oh fin the remains of an poen d ried, 
a marsh, + -ism.] Malarial poisoning. Thus the devil fareth with men and wommen : Firsthe than a hundred ex great size. on Se 
Health improves under the treatment proper for chronic Stirith hem Eo PAE and ramp her fleisch, desyrynge deli- of them being animi of a few miles pich oo 
paludism. Science, XI. 140, ©0us metis and drynkis. Reliquie Antique, i. 41. ‘he plain, at the ae oe rma iy orig 
Ing, were oi ear ren tof a NP S 
ludose (pal’u-dos), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. palu- pampa (pam’pii), n. [= G. pampa, < Sp. and belongs to the fish clay, and in Py yage of BE pin 
doso, < L. paludosus, swampy, marshy, < palus Pg. pampa, < S. Amer. (Argentine Republic) in part of 4 Darw sp (pam TE p 

$ 3 2 ; i Eri : marly rock. ouse \P'c meas! 

pampa, in Peru bamba (Quichuanbamba, banba), ampelm J 58 


palud-), a swamp, marsh.] Marshy. (a) In bot, KA i 
glowing 1a marshy places. (b) eae a aae a plain.] A vast treeless plain such as char- pampelmoes, i pamplemon ap 
ae ' acterizes the region lying south of the forest- -mous),”. LA- Jy Ode ll 
SOG) (pal üdus), n.; pl. paluli (i). [NL., covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially pelmous. m'pèr), % a in oe oat 
Opas d Y] One of the smalldetached in the Argentine Republic: so cailed in the pamper (Pan Don, pamprons y, pampe oul 
ated about R A e Argen public: so ME. pamperen DO cy dial. IY fash 
A A same © tag umella of an acti- southern part of South America. Similar plains < M oe pamper; = g po treat 
Shea OET nee alus, north of the Amazon are called lanos. Both words are pamp epamp-l, 1 tr 
IDUS (patum Dus), n. [NL.,< L. palum- frequently used by writers on South American physica freq. ot pa’ th rich 
m., palumba, f., usually palumbes or pa- geography. (See plain.) Humboldt Nies steppe an savan- indulge Ti ratify tO 

À f, a wood-pi eon, ring-doye: gee na as nearly equivalent to both pampa an e and comfort i misters 


| A pigeon or dove: sometime pampas-cat (pam’piiz-kat), n. A small South 705: nts or ster ae jfi 
Pets a EA of those pigeons meod American wildcat inhabiting the pampas, Felis iyi ae a in youth ante in ras 
related to the common Columba pajeros or E. passerum. Tt somewhat exceeds a Ye that reign’ so, and JOY” Cot ysl 
FA te hee in size, being aboutas large a tue european mN pampired wit pilo the esli 
ges cat, F. catus, with a rather small head. e color s sd whi 
pl. pali (-li). [NL.,< L. pa- lowish-gray, white below, fully streaked on the sides, and ide may be pamper'd y 
le: see palel, polel.] corals, banded on the logs with white or blackish It mA icom: Pride ‚nulg? ont 
$ s on animal, and derives its name pajero from A . Toi 
P ate-like processes which ing EA It preys on birds and small mammals, IL.+ intrans. 
See cut in next column, 7 ; 


from the bottom of a coralite to 
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L Teat 3. In the sixteenth century, in Er gland pan 
jth a fmi ep as fast. „ cicle comprising a few print g and, a fas- velu is derive an 
opt ight Yo uarles, Emblems, V. + together, Ponta eee P cc. stitched sponding overta fates ae soon ot ae 
doy y mitt? © a 3 4 aad g news-ballads and g y uterns, iso e ie broad ligament, near the 
Ariane " s), i T he state ems on popular subjects: also known n pos ovarian pp respectively, sperimatic plezus and 


le 
mperd-Dee)s Hard Texts, book, whi 
pam P all, Hard : » book, which developed later i e 5 

s (F Bp. Halt, er. I ter into the newspa- Tate eet ith [$ F. pampre = Sp. púm- 
ce = Pg. pampano = It, pampano i 
Suppressing the printing a ishing i Ae pi ; ii, a vine-leat-] In 
F Sanpete ay ar a ahting, of unlicensed nor L. pampints, a tendril, a w pa 
t5; ret. and pp. Proclamation of Charles J 153, and gra sea, with which tates eine ones 
ng. LS pamper + 4. A short treatise or essay, generally contro. volationa Sef h which hollows, as the cireum- 
ne sly; pamper Sydney versial, especially one on some EET, ae decorated. Ve oa E E 
porary interest which excites ic ion PA da G ; 
rA mr = a its appen ence pabl aun p NE ae oe (pam-pr6-dak’ti-lus), a 
l per j Q F: Ee E SLi R TAUV-), a Tvs 
3 iat seeps ov a tte ed to puig one’s views on a TRA forward, + Bincuzoe ‘anger. i tn 

; n hat SWED mpa: j E TAF ATAA I eula S- ay Bana er. 
eae and a plain: tnd Prat, sweeps ) attack the views of another. ornith, having all four toes 
py. I p erly 


One who pampers. 


3 ] Comest thon with dee í ; turned forwa g $ 
E a rester!) S + ` I t ep premeditated lines d forward, as the colies: 
ao dry $ eN the Argentine Re pabiie, With written pamphlets studiously dev 7 ? a condition unique among e 
Pi al pampas to the Brazilian coast, i1 ee. _ Shak., 1 Hen. VI, iii. 1,2 Dan! (pan), ne [< ME. panne, 
yeast pressions. ‘The pampero Dar'st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, ponne,< AS. panne, a pan, also 
to the thunder-squa lof hou whom the penny pamphlet foil'd in prose? BT A BEN 


u ine ifod-p 3 

accompanies the Dryden, Abs. and Achit., fi. 491. Ga ence Pana ya 
Hate S hemis phe © W] underruns and displ: _Instead of a peaceful sermon, the simple seeker after — OF eae sud ee Pena 

fhe? ery sturbane ‘hat have preceded. , righteousness has often a political pamphlet thrust down M ys OR PAIE; ponne = MD. panne, D. pan = 

eloni gr-currents t form of palmistry. his throat, labelled with a pious text from Scripture. MLG. LG. panne = OHG. panna, phanna, pfan- 

i ee Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 300, "4, MHG. phanne, pfanne, G. pfanne, a pan, = 

1e brief forms of these novelettes {tales of Grecneand 1¢¢l. panna = Sw. panna = Dan. pande, a pan, 


a Seah tate om ete] sei hemmed the forchead; =r, panna W: paw aan 
NL., < LGr. 7ay9/- in the rapidity with which the stories or A pels i LL. panna, L. patina, a shallow bowl or dish 

āç (xav-), all, + gi70c, which passed under this name were issued. els (= Gr. zarávn, Sicilian fardvy, a flat dish), per- 
Pat joved of all a tiful genus of hesperian J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng. People, p. 401. haps < patere, be open: see patent). Cf, pateni, 
i ae Abeau tii Ernestine pamphlet. See Ernestine.— Pamphlet of patini, patina, patella, ete.) 1, A broad shal- 


newst, anews-letter. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 537. 


Dear ett Ge feb low vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, used for 


v.i. [<pamphlet,n.] To Various domestic purposes: as, a frying-pan; a 


write a pamphlet or pamphlets. saucepan; a milk-pan. 
Who [is] like Elderton for ballading, Greene for pam- And bringeth eek with yow « bolle or a 1 
phdeting ; both for good fellowship and bad conditions? Ful of water. Pin ToN eis 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. Chaucer, Canon's Ycoman’s Tale, L 199. 
pamphletary (pam’flet-a-ri), a. [< pamphlet + Models of Herenlanean pots and pans. 
-ary.| Pertaining to or of the nature of a pam- Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 39% 
phlet 2. An open vessel used in the arts and manu- 
sag, Might serve as newspaper or pamphletary introduction. factures for boiling, evaporating, ete.: as, a 
EN z Carlyle, in Froude. sugar-pan; a salt-pan. The name is also ap- 
pamphleteer (pam-fle-tēr'), n. [< pamphlet + plied to closed vessels used for similar pur- 
m -cer. Cf. F. pamphlétaire, after E.] A writer poses: as, a vacuum-pan.— 3. In metal., à pan- 
Utal 


of pamphlets: sometimes used in contempt. Shaped vessel, usually made of cast-iron, from 
Political pamphleteers were formerly common in England, 4 to 6 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 feet deep, in 
eagerly about the Denne ot ee eighteenth century, which the ores of silver which have already 
sng the pearl 1 T an ees ata iy a ae ay p sere u F undergone the stamping process are ground to 
Hie igam‘fit), m [< ME. pamylet, pam- baser than the disingenulty of ; pothing ever could be a fine pulp andl amalgamated Wate ee 
, à ME. Jtet, as i Z y 5 e $ SRy rE jcals. generally s 
Mh mute first. in ML. (AL.) panfletus took advantage hence to catch these tears in theiryenom- tiOn of various chemicals +e nerally sulphate of 
re ” is exiguos,” ‘lean pam shiets?— Rich- 0S ink horns, and employ them for so many blots upon copper and salt. This process, which is a kind of 
ey elos exiguos, an pamp z x the memory of a righteous man. modification of the patio process, is extensively used in 
C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. the mills on the Comstock lodes, and is frequently called 


2 F the Washoe procese. 
K Wherever pamphlets abound, there is freedom ; and e ; eaer iS 
D. Dan. pamflet, Sw. pamfleti, Russ. pamfletă, a therefore Ma E een ATEON of pamphletcers. 4. In tin-plate manuf., a cold pot with a grat 


Byway a libel, are all from E. The I. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IL 362. ing a the bortom, in whee eae iton we 
a rariously referred— a sup- LAEE RANNA eer, is put on edge to drai F h 
sbeen variously referred— (1) to a sup- pamphleteer (pam-fle-tér’),v. i. [<pamphleteer, ae Dh eae or ion pots ts 
+ fuillet, ù leaf (as if ‘a loaf of paper held i i mee Aart sp. cae (zav-), tin-plate manufacture. ©. H. Knight.— 5. The 
fi (as if ‘a leaf of paper held in pamphract (pam’frakt), E S ti: Gah ri ate MMintlock which holds the priming, 
: X communicating with the charge by means of 


shie od l red, as with a coat B a ‘ 
anea Garth Jet, “by a thread’; (4) to a shields ee eon) the touch-hole. See eut under jlintlacks 
še x i ML. * Sons rane PELAR a AW the wder in i 
Rapa paint ML, tpamphiletus, < L pampiliont (pamper [aleo paia orte yiaaieuesenled mat | © Bale hats iat 
st è oE MAAN $ storian of the ~ pawmpilyon ; perhaps r. wa¢ (xav-), all, arena 3 Kok 
aes wrote epitomes of history. fie dim. of xiZ0c, wool or hair wrought into an a EAA Boana 
tible solution aima all untenable. A pos- felt.] A fur, or perhaps a furry doth, first men- «what cold this lovely creature do 
; ithesssumption NE a BAAS paper, tioned as used for trimming garments. Against a desperate man Honn My) Rae 
Pemes aai pamper NL wets ry oun ge ginet PaP on ants: Anything hollow shaped somewhat ike a 
SA AN ‘i $ ' Middleton, s - S . ANY 
Taper, a "5 Paper’ (cf. Sp. papeleta, a slip of Tolio’s side coat is rough pampilian, pan; hence, the skull; the upper part of the 
4), *nanptin pense) with dim. suffix -ctus (E. Gilded with drops that down the bosom EE Iai head; the cranium. Compare brainpan. 
asa (t MD. panpie paper), this be- pinga a DME. pampine Sura Be wero thorn ti hye upon MES pan 
Ue salized form af ME oe eet this be- pampinaryt (pam pink) OR Sholde have a wy. 

r ae e ADITUS, PAPYTUS, ry I L. pampinarius, of or pertains. Kook ee Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. G4. 2 
ie mp me aper. For the man R ans a ame ore Yertaining to a 7. A pond or depression for evaporating salt 
p san? CE OF, ; zation (pap-, a vine: see pampine, v- : 3 eS A natural pond of an 
i! Bni aa i pepotir ge ote aspan- tendril or young shoot. A ; vater to a ee or salt ee or pte 
i tit sham, pamper ~),amelon (see pum- Though thai wol growe, and scions pampiney ee [South ‘Afriea.]—9. Consolidated mate- 
st Tats o¢  Pampilus Lehi a soap" ote: vih a trara aaa E. E T.S.) P- 65. rial underlying the soil: used especially in 
A Mayra). eUMDinUs, a yino- lenf foo DS, va- ee ie ee d) for hard-pan.—10. carp., the 
HD cia lesemayhaveng sea (seo pampine, pampinationt, 1: [= Anatot), a loping F. Scotian’) va hinge. E. H. Knai AA By 
: a one geet t cae we ae and panne es pommit REE the arctic seas, a large heavy piece of floe-ice. 

$ timent acct or of a fow uscript consist- trimming of vines, ¢ pan p Si ciall í the floe ice, called pans by the whalers, 

; Ble, stitched (or sow sheets of paper or see pampine, v.) The act of pras igor. Lange Pic} aside or rammed, the blows giving a heavy 
në Feer otherwise fastened) to- the pruning of the leaves of vines. ro DN ay one OR : 
f n Ri pae for lean This moone is eke for pampinacion conania 150. Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 161. 
i lre d Philo ets than fat palfreys ne radius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S} P- so. The broad posterior extreniity ai i R 
4 Meatanding in this ioe co Grolien r pampinet, v. t. [ME. pampinen. ee Eee jaw of a whale a whalers’ term. 
, eud : x ete (LS i shoo’ = 
a q en namfettohave, = ~ “lop off (the superfluous tendrils or S30 hoot Canes made full length from the ivory of the pan of the 

MA SaM ilet, estament of Lov 3 z ; drilor young s: te 
E 0 ve, iti. < pampinus, à ten Xo: whale, turned and polished, with a hand-pi 
0 tane etinteg ecleve (ed. 3 $ 2 -vines), trim, < pamp: ; trim. sperm : 

a Let stteh, pork Consistine a Mason, 1796), p. 77. of a vine, a vine-leaf. To prune; the same material, and a ferrule of copper pE ) 
sey chec i a vine, ; i i Fesheries of U. Sa Vail 2 
i pte techeeether, bute, abe few sheets of A vyne whoos truite humoure wal putrifie : 
ji q wit q tter G Sense, OHNE AL Pam et ius ‘tusbondrie (Œ. E. T. S.) p- 186. 
OtSeweg Ot exceed; pabeees iam: (=F. pam- 
` e F 5 A 2 -fôrm), a. [= E.P p: 
j meas cove With or witing Aye Sheets) pampiniform (pam pinsioni, pampines, To 


k TR, pan. See flash J 
ont a tin paper "pinorme = 1 Pana pemteiikos resem, DABAR. ce baal 

en h 0 2 a a plexus of In the whic oug e ` 
bling Aa a o from Mien the Spermatic voureth of the pan, and also he himself 
veins 


a Pooky, 
azton, Book 
k of Eneydos (1490), Prol. 
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Paludicellini (pa-li’di-se-li‘ni), n. pl. 
Paludicola (pal-i-dik’6-li), n. 


Paludicole (pal-t-dik’6-lé), n. pl. 
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paludamentum 


paludamentum (pi-lti-da-men’tum), ».; pl. 
paludamenta (-tii). [L.: see paludament.] The 


eloak worn by an 
ancient Roman gen- 
eral commanding an 
army, his Pune 
officers, and his per- 
sonal attendants, in 
contradistinetion to 
the sagum of the 
common soldier, 
and the toga or garb 
of peace. It wassleeve- 
less, open in front, reach- 
ed down tothe knees, and 
hung loosely over the 
shoulders, being fastened 
at the neck, in front or 
(more typically) on one 
side, with a clasp. 
Paludamentum, an 
adaptation of the Greek 
chlamys, worn by the 
emperor as head of the 
army, purple in colour, 
though white was also 
allowed. 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 456, 
Paludicella (pã-lū- 
di-sel’ii), ». [NL., 
< L. palus (palud-), a marsh, + cella, a cell.) 
The typical genus of Paludicellide. P. articu- 
lata is British, olive-green, and paludicole. 
Paludicellide (pa-li-di-sel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paludicella + -idz.] A family of ctenosto- 
mous ectoproctous polyzoans, typified by the ge- 
nus Paludicella: so called from inhabiting fresh 
water. Inthese moss-animalcules the polypidom is fixed, 
filamentous, diffusely branched, coriaceous, with uniserial 
cells placed end to end, and haying tubular unilateral ten- 
taculate apertures and circular lophophores with uniserial 
tubercles, Also written Paludicellaide. Allman. 
(NL. 
Same as Paludicellide. 
[NL. : see palu- 
dicole.] A genus of Old World ant-thrushes, 
the type of which is Pitta nipalensis. Hodg- 


Paludamentum, 


Statue of the Emperor Augustus, 
Villa Albani, Rome. 


$ Paludicella + -ini.] 


son, 1837, Also called Helcornis, Hydrornis, pam (pam), n. 


and Gigantipitta. 

[NL., pl. 
of Paludicola.] n order or suborder of gral- 
latorial birds, including those which inhabit 
marshes and are preéocial, as the gruiform and 
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the calice; an extension from the inner edge of 
certain septa to or toward the columellar space 
oraxisof the viseeralchamber. ‘They are connect 1 
by their outer edges with the septa, and their inner ed. i 
are free or united with the columella. Paliare various In 
number, size, and shape, and occur only in connection with 
certain cycles or series of septa, and from these they differ 
in structure. The term is chiefly used in the plural IN 
palulus, è i 
palustral (pa-lus‘tral), a. 
-al.) Same as paludal. 
palustrian (pa-lus’tri-an), a. 
palustrine (pa-lus’trin), a. 
(Cf. Sp. OF. palustre; irreg. < 
L. patus (palud-), a swamp, on 
type of lacustrine.] Same as 
patudal. 
palveiset, n. A corrupt form 
of pavise. Florio. 
palwar (pal’wiir), n. 
pulwar. 
paly? (pa‘li), a. [< OF. palé, < 
pal, a pale: see palel.] In 
her., divided into four or more 
equal parts by perpendicular 
lines: as, paly of six argent 
and gules. There should always 
be an eyen number of parts. Also 
palewise. See also cut under border, 
—Barry paly, bendy paly, etc. See 
barry, etc.—Paly bendy. Same as 
bendy paly (which see, under bendy). 
— Paly bendy sinister or sinisterwise. Same as paly 
bendy, but with the diagonal lines drawn bendy sinister, — 
Paly pily. Same as pily paly (which sce, under pily). 
paly? (pa‘li), a. [< pale? + -yl.] Pale; want- 
ing color. [Poetical.] 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly ilames 
Each battle sees the other's umber’d face, 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 28. 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold. 
Whittier, The Reformer. 


[As palustr-ine + 


Same as paludal. 


Same as 


1. Paly of six argent 


Paly 
and 


a g 
bendy 
gules. 


argent 


” palyë (pa/li), n.; pl. palies (-liz). [< ME. paly, 


1ł. Same as palet, 1.— 2 


etc.: see palet. ] a: 
Halli- 


roll of bran such as is given to hounds. 
well. 
[Abbr. < F. pamphile, the knave 
of clubs, < Gr. Máuġ2oç, a person’s name, lit. 
‘beloved of all,’< a¢ (zav-), all, + ġí2oç, beloved, 
dear.] The knave of clubs in the game of loo. 
Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of loo. 
Pope, R. of the T., iji. 61. 


ralliform birds, or cranes, rails, and their allies: y ar 
distinguished from Limicole. More commonly pamban-manche (pam’ban-manch), n. [Ta- 
called dlectorides. mil.] A canoe of great length used on the 
paludicole (pa-li‘di-kdl), a. [K LL. paludicola, Malabar coast of India for conveying persons 
a dweller in a marsh, < L. palus (palud-), a On the rivers and back-waters. Tt is hollowed out 
marsh, + colere, inhabit.] Inhabiting or fre- of a single tree, and is from 30 to 60 feet long, and not ex- 
quentin Phan alustrine: paludine ceeding 3feet broad. The largest ones are sculled by about 
s Bi z ; . 


“i = T A EIE twenty men, double-banked, and when pressed they at- 
paludicoline, palu colous (pal-ū-dik’ō-lin, tain a speed of twelve miles an hour. Also called ser- 
-lus), a. Same as paludicole. 


pent-boat, snake-boat. 

Paludina (pal-ti-di’nii), n. [NL., < L. palus pamet, x. A Middle English form of palml, T. 
(palud-), a marsh.] The typical genus of Palu- English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 472. 
dinide : same as Viviparus. pamé (pa-ma’), a. [Heraldic F.] In ker., hav- 
paludine (pal’i-din), a. [< L. palus (palud-), 
a marsh, + -inél.] Same as paludinous. bearing. 
Paludinide (pal-i-din’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < pamentt, n. 
Paludina + -idæ.] A family of fresh-water ment. ; 
pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the pameroon-bark (pam-e-rén’biirk), n. A highly 
genus Paludina: same as Viviparide. See fragrant resinous tree, Trichilia moschata. See 
pond-snail. muskwood. 
Paludinous (pa-lu’di-nus), a. [< paludine + pampt (pamp), v. t. [< ME. pampen, < LG. 
3 -0us.] Of or pertaining to marshes; paludal.  pampen, also slampampen, pamper oneself, live 

© Paludious(pa-li‘di-us),¢. [<L.palus(palud-), luxuriously, = G. dial. pampfen, pampen, cram 


A Middle English form of pave- 


ing the mouth open: said of a fish used as a pampean 


Pampas-dee: : 
tmpas-deer (Cartacus campestris), 


omous at the end 
Tt is one of two 
Blastocerus. 
pampan grass (pam’päz-gràs), n. A leoi 
nental grass, G "ù re 5 ah 
ee 1 Foes AR argenteum, introduce 
Plata region. 
fis ample sil- 
very-silky pan- 
icles are borne 
on stalks from 6 
to 12 feet high. 
pampas-rice 
(pam’päz-rīis), 
. A variety 
of the com- 
mon sorghum, 
Sorghum vul- 
gare, with a 
drooping pan- 
icle: grown to 
some extent in 
the southern 
United States. 


sand witha Simple brow- 
Species forming the sub, 
TMs 


eng 


(pam’pé-an), a. 


[< pampa + |S 
-e-an.] Of or Ea 
pertaining to | 


the pampas of 
South America. 
—Pampean for- 
mation, in geol., 
the alluvial and 
comparatively re- 


C +amarsh.] Marshy; fenny; boggy. Bp. Gau- with food, stuff, perhaps < pampe, broth, pap: Cent deposits that are ex 
den, Tears of the Church, p. 60. see pap?. Hence freq. pamper.) To pamper; overspread | pientine Republie, gs oY eat 
paludism (pal’a-dizm),n. [< L. palus (palud-), indulge. Dey rich in the remains of Savo been de E 
pmarsh, + -ism.] Malarial poisoning. Thus the devil fareth with men and wommen: Firsthe than a hundred Ge ay great size an wee | 
Health improves under the treatment properfor chronic Stirith hem to pappe and pamp her fleisch, desyrynge deli- of them being anini of a few mile shieh oons 
A ; cous metis and drynkis Reliquie Antique, i. 41. FE in, at the distance nian Wy calat 
gore Science, XI. 140, ys: 7 The plaina teat Pam an for ofa migi e L 
ludose (pala-dos), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. palu- pampa (pam'pä), n. [= G. pampa, < Sp. and belongs to reddish clay, andin Py yage of rel Be 
do paludosus, swampy, marshy, < palus Pg. pampa, < Š. Amer. (Argentine Republic) in pa uote Da va (pam PE nyt 
wamp,marsh.] Marshy. (@)Inbot, pampa, in Perubamba(Quichuanbamba, banba), ™ of pelmou» 
marshy places. (b) In zoöl., living in marshes; a plain.) A vast treeless plain such as char- pampelmo K j, pamplemor 
), n; pl. paluli (Ji). [NL acterizes the region lying south of the rore Pao a (Barly m 
e -1). +» covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially p b pèr); v% 1s 
4 5 > eae pam Per) ren, 2 
in ne of the small detached in the Argentine Republic: so called in the pampog T aperem pamper, Ay, pan 
spout we columella of an acti- southern part of South America. Similar plains < MB. PAMA nper; = È fotr 
j also, ‘Same as palus, north of the Amazon are called llanos. Both words are panman Pa T. trans a A 
us -lum‘bus), n. Nes L. palum- frequently used by writers on South American physical freq. ofp ‘th rich food th 
, Ie, rally palumbes or pa- geography. (See plain.) Humboldt uses steppe and savan- indulge ws i atity t0 a 
a _wood-pi eon, ring. -dove: see na as nearly equivalent to both pampa and Ulano. South and comtor $3 Br isters to 
igeon or doye: sometimes used PAMPas-cat (pam’piiz-kat), n. A small Sonti delights or ™ 
0 pigeons which American wildcat inhabiting the pampas, Felis living. ain yout ar 
the common Columba pa- paces or F. passerum. It somewhat exceeds a Ye that ref case, and 
ame x RAP uüse-cat in size, being about as large as the European wild- Pampired W! ao the 
Eo N = Cat, T. catus, with a rather small head. The color is yel. ord while 
(NL. < L. pa- lowish-gray, white below, fully streaked on the sides, an jde may De pamp 
olet] In: , banded on the legs with white or blackish, Ib is acon: Pr < indulge 
ike processes which ieena ee ee aA aod email mammals. IL. intrans. ot 
See cut in next column. $ 
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pan 


r 3. In the sixteenth century, in England, a fag- vein is derived 
ull repast fast. _ cicle comprising a few printed sheets stitched sponding ovarian EH tie toed tone pe taste arin 
T , Emblems, Y: © together, containing news-ballads and short po- Uterus. Also called, respectively, omada peas aud 
1, Lhe state ems on popular subjects: also known as a ners. 700" Pere. z : 
5 oi, Hard Texts, book, which developed later into the newspa- PAMPTe (pam’pér), n 
1 . 
5 per. 


- [K E. pampre = Sp. pám- 


¿ pano = Pg. pampano = I A 
eo ; 1 g. pampano = It. pampano, pampi- 
' edo d e who pampers. Suppressing the printing and publishing of unlicensed nai S ls PATENA, A enman avine-leaf.] In 
fe p en one news-books and pamphlets of news. trci., an ornament consisting of vine-leaves 
gil: Panos 1,48. |, pret. and pp- _ Proclamation of Charles I., 1630, zon grapes, with which hollows, as the cireum- 
i Be ersati0 ten), 0: (D8 P pamper + 4, A short treatise or essay, generally contro- x utions of twisted columns, are sometimes 
rC pam Pamperi mper. Sydney versial, especially one on some subject of tem- _“ecorated. 
50, op i Pri sly; P? porary interest which excites public attention pamprodactylous (pam-pro-dak’ti-lus), a. 
Bi fee Jus Sp. pampero = at the time of its appearance; awritingintend- 444+ Gr. mag (zav-), all, + xpé, 
o Hay < Pops over the ed to publish one’s views on a particular ques- forw ard, + dárTužog, finger.] In 
K pow?" vind hay 200 pampa.] A tion, or to attack the views of another. fe having all four toes 
1 apait» na, a per ind that sweeps Comest thou with deep premeditated lines, urned forward, as the colies: 
i (pani westerly Petine Republic, With written pamphlets studiously devised ? a condition unique among birds. 
dy 50r the Arse n coast, in j _ Shak, 1 Hen. VI, iii, 1, 2. pant (pan), n. [< ME. panne, 
a o tl The pampero Dar’st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, ponne,< AS. panne, a pan, also 


der-squall of Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil'd in prose? 


In comp. hedfod- D i Pamprodactylous 
ge Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 491. p ífod-panne, the skull 


(s 2 Feot of a Coly. 
see headpan, and ef. brainpan), 


Instead of a peaceful sermon, the simple seeker after — OF ric. 7 i 
E righteousness has often a political pamphlet thrust down T TO EONE RONIE = MD. panne, D. pan = 
n of palmistry. his throat, labelled with a pious text from Scripture. wi. LG. panne = OHG. panna, phanna, pfan- 
ws + 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 300, #4, MHG. phanne, pfanne, Œ. pfanne, a pan, = 


< Gr. apGay oe, 


3), a ~ all, < «ac The brief forms of these novelettes (tales of Greene and Icel. panna = Sw. panna = Dan, pande, a pan, 
sgons (PAM igayer, devour us. Nash imitated from the Italian] soon led to the appear- also the forehead; = Ir. panna = W. pan, a pan; 
‘i ring) na Fevour-] Omnivorous. ance of the pamphlet, and a new world of readers wasseen < ML. panna,< L. patina, a shallow bowl or dish 
rdevoul ie ayei, (LE NL., < LGr. Tát- in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels (= Gr. zará Gaili ar + 
" fili EA all, + ġiżoç, which passed under this name were issued. ne T CEAI Sicilian farávy, a flat dish), per- 
Lila (PAY C Gr. wae (mav-)s Phesperian J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng. People, p. 404. PAPS | patere, be open: see patent, Cf. pateni, 
A beautiful genus © ce Ernestine pamphlet. Sce Ernestine. Pamphlet of P Y, patina, patella, cte.) 1. A broad shal- 
newst, a news-letter. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 537. low, vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, used for 
pamphilett (pam’flet),v.%. [<pamphlet,n.] To Various domestic purposes: as, a frying-pan; a 
write a pamphlet or pamphlets. saucepan; a milk-pan. 
Who [is] like Elderton for ballading, Greene for pam- And bringeth cek with yow a bolle or a panne, 
phleting; both for good fellowship and bad conditions? Ful of water. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, L 199. 
pamphletary (pain’flet-d-ri), a. [< pamphlet + Models of Herculanean pots and pana, 
-aryj.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a pam- Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 398. 
phlet. 2. An open yessel used in the arts and manu- 


Might serve as newspaper or pamphletary introduction. factures for boiling, evaporating, ete.: as, a 
Carlyle, in Froude. sugar-pan; a salt-pan. The name is also ap- 
pamphieteer (pam-fle-tér’), 7. [< pamphlet + plied to closed vessels used for similar pur- 


Pamphila leonaraus. 


Ute ; 4 eer. Cl. F. pamphiétaire, after E.) A writer poses: as, a vacuum-pan.— 3. In metal., à pan- 
cal fntterfies or skippers, belonging to ene remy of pamphlets: sometimes used in contempt. shaped vessel, usually made of Cae 
uriide, founded by Fabricius in 1808. there Political pamphleteers were formerly common in England, to 6 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 feet deep, in 
i eles some of Which have English names, as espec uly about the beginning of the cighteenth century, which the ores of silver which have already 
is the pearl-skipper; P. sylvanus, the clouded and in F c particularly at the time of the revolution. undergone the stamping process are ground to 
iper; P. paniscus, the a n non m ; N verthele te as true g pait ever could De a fine pulp and amalgamated, with the addi- 
tflet), n. E. pamfiet, pam- aser than the disingenuity of those pamphleteers, who ,- sr 5 ae | na eV ae 
| popie pm fen; A ie Cat panstetna toak advantage hence to catch these tears in their venom. {ion of various chemicals, ge nerally sulphate of 
fü apane, 37) 6] % mphlets’— Rich- 0s ink horns, and employ them for so many blots upon Copper and salt. This process, which is a kind of 
f (pauelos exiguos,” “lean pamp P the memory of a righteous man. modification of the patio process, is extensively used in 
} ini de Bury, Philobiblon, ¢. E D. FERN C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. KE mua on the Comstock lodes, and is frequently called 
| «ignumknown, The F. pamphlet, G. pamphlet Wherever pamphlets abound, there is freedom; and ‘he Washoe process- y; 2 
iia pet Sw. panglett, Russ. pamflet, a therefore have we been a nation of pamphdeteers, | eae Ta tin plata atf y Co ea GRF 
Pamphlet, usually a libel, are all from E. The I. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 362. ing at the bottom, in which ron- 
ariously referred — aie Sees er S lge to drain and cool. It is the 4 
[ianea rn, Gots han, PAPhleteer (pam-to-tër x f [Cpamphieloer, Pur a “te series of izon pois used, in 
Tel ¢ fle ES ek Aa) , hand, n, o write and issue pamphlets. _ 5 E, a oht SARE E 
teit a loat of paper beld ii pamphract (pamtrakt) ar [< Gr wap (eav), SUPE MARNIE which hold (he ming ; 
Pie he aad sed ML. “pagina fila- “all, + ¢paxroc, fenced, protected. Entirely eaae Ee ra of j 
AR ened eats) toa supposed shielded or completely covered, as witha coat communicating wath the darks y pagea 
Yaara; 0a ofmail. [Rare.] TA = 
OF. *pamyilet, ML, “pam phil 7 api i othe der in the pan Š 
il D etus, < L. ili am-pil’ 3 Most of our attempts to fire the gunpowder in the pa 
f rapi t Gr. Tlausiin, afemale nietoean ot the pampilionf (pam pil iom E of the pistol succeeded not. Boyle, Works, L 31. a 
a who wrote epitomes of “history yee a AEA pp fe hate wrought iti “ Ah!” said my granites as he shook a 
anati > R J* WAL n. OF 7t40¢ d “ y S yder i is pan, = 
| Stn ena eae A pos- felt.) A fur, or perhaps a furry cloth, first men- “what could this lovely creature do 3 
j assumption that n h : Papyrus, paper, tioned as used for trimming garments. Against a desperate pan ae lee x 
isa ML, eya. pamphlet, ML. panfletus, a ee le . W. Holmes, My Aunt. 
White Piper! emus for *pampiletus, The era a Triumphs of Tove and Antiquity. 6, Anything hollow shaped somewhat nae 2 
a (1 Paper case), SA eee slip of Lolio’s side coat is rough pampilian, pan; hence, the skull; the uppen pan of the 
ira ae ilus, a supposed y a t e (E. Gilded with drops that CO poro EV ijp, bead; the cranium. Compare brainpan. 
T ga Pet (cf. AD aSU OL pam- p. Aay EI Not oonly thou, but every myghty man, 
ized form oe 4772" Paper), this be- pampinaryt (pam’pind-xi), a. [ME. pampina- Though he were shorn ful hye upon his pan, 
Papin of ML. papir . holde have a wyf. 
a | We EN Gr. xaxtpoc, Erea E. ry; < L. pampinarius, or or pertaining onos Sholde have a wat. prot, to Monk's Tale, L 64 
oe aper, For 5 Tarvpoc), drils, < pampinus, a tendril or young s$ : : 
1 hy o; A S 7 3 S $ a rat: 
s EA pet boa ae nasalization (pap-, a vine: an a mpine, t-] Of or pertaining toa 7. A pond or depression for evaporating salt 
OD ea ooe Piette for papiletic, aspan- tendril or youne shoot water to make salt.— 8. A natural pond of any 
sE ini pnp, pane POln-) à melon (see pum- 3 a ESAN E A T size containing fresh or salt water, or only 
8 tsa L, Pampita, 3 88telated to pap?, ete With a inal Te eO anete hem hot be told. mud. [South Africa.]—9. Consolidated mate- 
n i r), pinus, neni, papilus, We se te adius Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.) p. 65. rjal tndenyine e soil: aaen conpecially ae 
| Ste? Nese: €-leaf (s a A > inacion = F. Scotland) for kard-pan.— 10. in carp., the 
i Pot tay hay ec pampine. n. [= ME. pampinacion = cotla: } L 
, Sa deme) uae affected the form and Serer ie EE alopping or socket for a iugi, E. H. Knight.—11. In 
A inent ae Or of a fey manuscript consist- eee of vines, < pampinare, trim vines: the arctic seas, a large heavy piece of floe-ice. 
i: a he,‘ Stiteheg v Sheets of paper or see p ampin c, v.] The act of pruning, especially Large pieces of the floe ice, called pans by the whalers, 
if t rwise fastened) to- th Aen) f the leaves of vines. were forced aside or rammed, the blows giving a heavy 
+ Fhe Pte for, e pruning of the , shock to every one on 
A yo TPhilopig Bets t This moone is eke for pampinacion convenient. Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 161. 
fi O etag,  biblon, trans ta fat palfreys, Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 150. anosten tremiby ofthedawer 
2 fy this Tend a - Grolier), 11. 71. 5 ME. pampinen; < L. pampinare, 12. The broad posterior extremity o wel 
ia | lie bam Damflet to have, pampinet, v. t. [ME. p R drils or shoots of jaw of a whale: a whalers’ term. 
B ai Oci estament of Love, iii. lop off (the superfluous oa hoot Canes made full length from the ivory of the pan of the 
teg cleve (oq 3 atendrilor youngs. p A 
hey OK congress” Mason, 1796), p. 77, Vines), trim, < pampints, a ain sperm whale, turned and polished, with a hand piety 
eae ther ating of a fow Ia ' of a vine, a vine-leaf.] Toprune; a R the same material, and a ferrule of copper ia sil- 
; thn; » Dut not So fruite humoure wol putrifle yer. 2 Ney Ve 
f: ica] ot bound: Š A vyne whoos fruite h 5 : 
F Matter (nese eight ormo Row, in Pampyned is to be by ere aide. E.TS)p-188 Acat in the pan, See catl.—A flash in the 
a Med, vig Ceding Oe Palladius, Aa ya. LF. pam fui the panie faae Mu a Er 
: or wi sheets) sos -pin‘i-form), a. [=F. - annular.—Blow-up pan. . C 
. Without a thi ) pampiniform (pam-pir. s Seo faski. To savor of the pan oft 


10 pepe piniforme, < L. pampinus, pan. See flask n 
se fond e Fen en Tenärikike; resem- ing-pant, to savor of heresy; betray its (or on 
3 ? 


Cazton, 

Book otk bli ` Jexus, a plexus of In the which although there be many 
D in drils.— Pampiniform / 
Neydos (1490), Prol, ng t one spermatic cord, from which the spermatic coureth of the pan, and also he himself 
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pan 


* bishop of Rome, yet, I dare say, the papists would glory 
but a little to see such books go forth in English. 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 160: 
To turn a cat-in-pan, Sce catl and clearing-pan. 
pan! (pan), v.; pret. and pp. panned, ppr. pan- 
ning. [< pani, n.] I, trans. 1, In mining, to 
wash with the pan, as gravel or sands for the 
purpose of separating the gold or other thing 
of value they may contain: often with out.— 2. 
To secure; catch; obtain. [Collog.] 
The crew panned about 10,000 seals, but did not suc- 


ceed in putting them on board, because of an accident to 
the propeller. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 477. 
Panned out, exhausted ; bankrupt. [Slang, western U. S.] 
—To pan out, to yield or afford, in any sense. [Colloq.] 
II, intrans. To make an appearance or to 
come to view, as gold in a miner’s pan when 
washed from impurities; hence, to show a re- 
sult; turn out more or less to one’s satisfac- 
tion: followed by out. [U. S.] 
pan*} (pan), v. [Origin obscure; according to 
some, 7 F. pan, a piece of clothing, = Sp. paño 
= Pg. It. panno, ¢ L. pannus, a piece of cloth: 
see pancel.) I, trans. To join; close together. 
i, intrans. To unite; fit; agree. [Prov. 
Eng.] 
Weal and women cannot pan, 


But wo and women can. 
Douce, MS, Additions to Ray’s Proverbs. (Halliwell) 


Pan’ (pan), n. [L., < Gr. Már, a rural god 
(see def.).] In ane. Gr. myth., the god of pas- 
tures, forests, and flocks. The original seat of his 


worship was in Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over 
the rest of Greece. He was represented with the head 


and chest of an elderly man, while his lower parts were 
like the hind quarters of a goat, of which animal he often 


panada (pa-nii’dii), n. 


panade! (pa-nad’), n. 
panade?t 


panadot, n. 
panesthesia (pan-es-thé’si-ii), n. 
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diseases or evils; a universal remedy or medi- 
eine; a catholicon. x i 
The chemists pretended that it was the philosopher's 
stone;... the physicians, that it v an infallible pana- 
cea, T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Gesta Romanorum. 
2. An herb or root believed to possess extraor- 
dinary healing properties, probably ginseng, 
There, whether yt divine Tobacco were, > 
Or Panachæa, or Polygony, 
Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare, 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. v. 32, 
Panaceæ (pa-ni’s¢-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), < Panax + -aceæ.] A series 
of polypetalous plants of the order Aratiaceæ. 
distinguished by the valvate petals alternate 
with the stamens, and the homogeneous albu- 
men of the seed. It includes about 28 genera 
mainly tropical, of which Panax is the type. y 
panacean (pan-a-s6’an), a. [< panacea + -an. ] 
or the nature of a panacea. Whitehead, Odes, 
xliii. 


panache (pa-nash’), n. [Also penache (formerly E 


pennache, pinnach) ; < F. panache, OF. panache, 
pennache = Sp. penacho = Pg. pennacho = It. 
pennachio, a plume of feathers, < LL. as if 
*pennatulum, neut. of pennatulus, provided with 
wings, winged, dim. (in form) of L. pennatus, 
winged, < L. penna, a feather, plume, wing: sce 
pen2.] 1. n arch., the triangular surface of a 
pendentive.— 2. A plume as worn in a hat or 
helmet, or in a woman’s hair; especially, in 
medieval armor, a massive group of feathers set 
erect, often used as a heraldic bearing. 

A panache of variegated plumes. Prescott. 


3. In zodl., a tuft, bunch, or cluster of hairs, 
feathers, or the like; a scopula; a panicle.— 
4. In astron., a tuft-like solar protuberance or 
eruption. 


[Also panade, formerly 
panado (after Sp.); < F. panade,< Pr. Sp. Pg. pa- 
nada = It. panata, panada, < L. panis, bread: 
see pain?.] A dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, and sweet- 
ening and flavoring it; also, a batter for mix- 
ing with forcemeats, formerly employed for 
basting. 


To make a Ponddo. The quantity you will make set on 
in a posnet of fair water; when it boils put an in and 
a little piece of cinnamon, and a handful of currans, and 


so much bread as you think meet; so boil it, and season 
it with salt, sugar and rose-water, and so serve it. 

A True Gentlewoman’s Delight (1676), p. T4. (Halliwell.) 
Same as panada. 
n. [ME.; origin obscure.] A kind 
of two-edged knife. Halliwell. 

By his belt he baar a long panade [pavade, Tyrwhitt}. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 9. 

Same as panada. : 
[NL., < Gr. 
zag (Tav-), all, + aicbyorwc, perception: see és- 
thesia.) Common sensation; cænæsthesia; the 


total of the sensations or feelings of an indi- 
vidual organism at any given moment. 


The personal or impersonal pancesthesia which we have 


at a given moment is the resultant, or rather the algebraic 
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furtherance of nte i 

x srnational 
Pan-Ang can (pan- 
Anglican.) Repres 


it 
Ae ee 8 panarifiy 
panaricium, a disease of TA $ N 
corruption of paronychium: some 
Deep-seated suppurative inflammation 
ger (rarely in a t UTD ATON ina fi 
ser (rarely in a toe), especially Lad 
ii Soy, 2? OSpeciilly frequentin the 
ungue phalanx: same as whitlime or felon? 
a iti i ARRUIN onè 
Sena um periostale, suppurative periostitls of tie 
panarthritis (pan-iir-thri‘tis), n. (NL. ¢ Gr, 
wag (wav-), all, + NL. arthritis.) Intlaumstion 
involving all the structures of a joint, 
panary (pan’a-ri), a. andn. [Also paniary;= 
F. panaire, < ML. *panarius, only in neut. pi- 
narium, as a noun, a place where bread is kep, 
< L, panis, bread: see pain?.] I, a. Otorjer 
taining to bread. 
The so-called panary fermentation in breal-makine li 
a true alcoholic fermentation, and whether induced ty 
yeast or leaven the result is precisely the same. 
i Encyc. Brit, I 
II. n. A storehouse for bread; a pantry. 
Halliwell. A A 
Panathenza (pan-ath-é-né'ti), npl. pim 
Tlavabivaa, < Täç (Tav-), all, + AUM \thens 
The chief national festival of ancient i, 
Tt was held in honor of Athene, the ae thet 
and was designed to remind the peopled of Theseot 
union as one people by the mythical SIEA of the got: 
A splendid procession ascended tote Somes andl mujal 
dess on the Acropolis, a Replat below. There were 
competitions were held in the pis hel 


esser ond tè 
ti > Panathenwa— the ls vey 
two celebrations of the Pan annually atere 


he lesser ony 


Z E Son s7 ao nf isintegrative ases of í hese  peater: the former was onser an n om t 

Pan teaching Apollo to play on the Pandean Pipes. sum, of the conscious disintegrative phases of all t greater: the for yas or aiffered from the! 

S 2; Jon : 3 ike fourth year. The greater di onificences 7 
ei Mesco Nezionale, Naples.) pana TE Herzen, Jour. Mental Science, exxix. 33. SE EOR its solemnity on ee [ ra 

2 i i an-ath-ọ-19 5, api 

bore the horns and ears also. He was fond of music, and panæsthetism (pan-es’thé-tizm), n. [< panæs- Panathenæan (P Of or pertaining the 

of dancing with the forest nymphs, and was the inventor ` fhesiąq (-esthet-) + -ism.] The facts or the doc- thenæa + -an.) ¢ Gr, He 

of thes, nx or shepherd's flute, hence termed Pan's pipes trine of panwsthesia. E. D. Cone, Amer. Nat., _thenza. h ana‘ik), © aglled? 

or Pandean pipes. (See Pan's pipes, under pipel.) Sudden p ” a Bo Eh OUND) EN thenaic (pan-ath-¢2 festival 0 © 

terror without visible or reasonable cause was attributed June, 1882, p. 468. _ Panathe < Mavabipata, the 16 

A ae panene (os panic?). The Romans identified the Panagæidæ (pan-a-jé’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pa- rabies: Nea OHO: 

Crack Pan with their own god Inuus, and sometimes also“ pagzex3 + -idz.] A family of caraboid Colcop- see Panaters py. 


with Faunus (see faun). pertai ning 


tera, typified by the genus Panageus. he people 


= pan* (pan), x. [Var. of panel.] 1. A square He aoe “> thensea, Ort 
_ of framing in half-timbered houses. Gwilt.— Bana ets tan aene), it eee Sa or interests of all At 
A leaf of gold or silver. Simmonds. EAE Net Beeehanagid:|) “Ube ty Rice ica Panathen P Sa 
5 (pan), n, [Also pawn; < Hind. pan.) A ae AG phora, one of aa always 
tel-leaf in which an areca-nut is wrapped to ‘4%, having red decorated ampere, bear- 
rm a masticatory. See betel, areca-nut. markings disposed archaic or Aof Athene Par- 
aba! : in the form of a ing the figur relating 
_ UL, ete., pan-, < Gr. rar- (before a labial 3 ae thenos and scones Which 
Tal, before a guttural zay-), a reduced formof C*0SS- P. crux-ma- to the games, Ssg number 
Tene aay, all] An demon i say ergs British species. a erent, i trom the sa 
ji 5 Ja e -ore allotte 
7 red olives, Wl Srs in the 
Panagia, Pana- prizes to the vo ‘soe als0 
oar en snie ie gi-il), Panathenaic epg, ; enaic 
; icans, or e Americas; Pan- n. iT. Iavayia, amphora, 1-5 soulptur? 
volving all Presbyterians; Pan-Anglican, an epithet of the frieze, the feg, designed py 
o n = in £ represent n 
an a-bas), n. [rreg < Gr. mac Jefe My) fom Phidias Ane oy the efes 
púa, Dase: see base?, n.] Tetra- z Gr. Taváyioç, all- inan idea! onthe Panata 
copper ore. See tetrahedrite, oly, < mas (Tav-), proce estival, WC necellay 
F. panacée = Sp all, + dytoc, holy. | na nded the exteor™ gee Blan 
herb to which 1. In the Gr. or Or- within the peristy iog sor XI 
all di thodox Eastern Ch. panathenaie Pis), 1 è 
all diseases $ Lo) naks); 7 gam 
? a title of the Vir. ax (pa yr ravas, S 
Y, prop. fem. ~. $ 1r- Pan a Gr, FOI gl 
healing, < rac Z0 Mary. Thistitle L. pandas, $ Dip mavas 
E signifies literally ‘all- Panagaus crux-major. Jant neut. 
remedy for all holy,’ an intensive of (Cross shows natural size.) Pp 2 


os 
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$hro 
custom, 


aday: S 
ve Tuesday : 80 
pancakes ar 


Barly mod. E. also paunce; a 
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] A pansy. (Prov. Eng. } 
(OF: see pauncher. J 


i n. 
tsy: See PUSY. 
fr eon) n. 
on (panse 
R pauncher 7 
; (pinch) i 
sem of PAUNCH — 
a Y interlacing spun 


1. An obsolete or dialectal 
2, Naut, a thick strong mat. 
i -yarn or strands of 
in various places on a ship to 
ri Ne 1t. — 
chafing. Also paunch, pasnele vid : 
ch, a wooden shield on the fore side o: 
mn el it'from injury when the masts or spars ir 
ptt 


rol or lowered. ae ; 
at (patkitt), n, [Also pancarte; < F. 
Mrle (ML. pancharta, < Gr. zag (zav-), all, 
bem, paper, >) L. charta, a chart, charter: 
s dart) A royal charter confirming to a 
abject the enjoyment of all his possessions. 
Jehu Pouchet, in the third part of his Annales of Aqui- 
tise waruelleth at an old panchart or record which he 
Jol een, by the tenour whereof it appeared that this Otho 
titled himselfe Duke of Aquitaine. 

Holinshed, Rich, I., an. 1196. 
pucheont, panchint (pan’chon, -chin), n. [An 
asiiated form of *pankin, pannikin; perhaps 
npat a simulation of puncheon.] A coarse 
nthenwaro pan, used to contain milk and 
tther liquids, 


Tte pinners which had been lost some tim x 
Teplo ha c were brought 
a in a panchin which Gudwife Medcalf had but 
i potred the milk out of, Glanville, Witches, p. 421. 
| ay, pansway (panch’wa, pan’swa), 7. 
| a anane 8K ane pansoi, 
i : , a boat (see def.).] as- 
jar boat used on the Ganges ) ! He = T 
mig an awning et ranges and Hoogly, 
his oplled ann matting over the stern. 
‘ith our oars and steered with 
Parlastit 
ha 


e 


i: t+ as [< Gr. rae (rav-), 
A MEE p break), ah 
„liquid nitrogen 

le he carbon disulphid or other 
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ural of Dancratium, it, 
F. panera- 


+ Panem; -an.] TPertaini 
Danas ing to the 
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- pancratical (pan-krat’‘i-kal), a. [< pancratie + 
25. pancratist (pan’kr4-tist),n. [= It. pancratista; 


pancratium (pan-kra‘shi-um), 7. 


F. panerati 
aye ee eheratique 
Cus (in a, V. Tai 
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cratice), < pancratium, pancratium: see panera- 
tium.| Pertaining to the pancratium; athletic; 
excelling in gymmastic exercises generally: 
hence, giving or having mastery over all things 
or subjects; universally accomplished, A 
Dante is content with nothing less than a panerati i 
: c less than a cratic train- 
ing, and has a scorn of dilettanti, specialists, and nach 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser. p- 56. 
Pancratic eyepiece, an eyepiece adapted to telescopes 
or microscopes, and so constructed as to be capable of 
giving a variable magnifying power. It is an erecting 
eyepiece composed of two combinations of lenses contain- 
ing two lenses each, and the magnifying power is made to 
vary by altering the distance between the combinations 


pandan 


ieee Asellia collection of lymphatic glands in the 
ENER ioe tate ee formerly compared to or 
Pores ET (pan ‘kré-as-ti’a-lin), n. Amy- 
»psin oy amylolytic ferment of the : 
pancreatic diastase, lees. 
pancreatic (pan-kré-at/ik), a. 
pas = Sp. pancereitico = Pg. It. panereatico, < 
2 L. pancreaticus, pancreas, pancreas: see pan- 
creas.) Of or pertaining in any way to the pan- 
pill a Pees nerve; pancreatic tissue, 
nee cuts under pancreas and stomach.— A 
ve ‘ -— Accessi 
peter ae duct, an occasional supplementary ane 
pies rom the lesser pancreas, or some part of the head 
A a gland.— Pancreatic arteries, Pranches of the 
pien ¢ artery, variable in size and number, supplying the 
Peres Pancreatic juice, the special secretion of 
ae pan £. It is a clear viscid secretion, having an 
a une reaction. It contains proteid bodies in consid- 
aan p quantity, and among them three distinct ferments, 
which have important uses in digestion, By them starch 
is rapidly converted into dextr fats are emulsifled and 
ee decomposed, and proteids are converted into pep- 
one The proteolytic action of pancreatic juice takes 
place in alkaline solution only.— Pancreatic plexus, a 
oan of the cæliac plexus, accompanying the pancre- 
a tic arteries. — Pancreatic secretion. Same as panere- 
AE pce Pancreatic veins, small tributaries of the 
splenic vein, 
pancreatica (pan-kré-at’i-kii), n.; pl. panerea- 
tice (-sé). [NL., fem. of pancreaticus : see pan- 
creas.) A pancreatic artery. 
pancreatin (pan’kré-a-tin), n. [< panereat(ic) 
] A name formerly used for the active 


(= F. paneréa- 


-al.] Same as pancratic. Sir T. B o, V 
al ] Same as J nerdtic. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Err., vii. 18. 


as pancratium + -ist. 


abet ys Cf. pancratiast.] Same 
par raast. 


= F. pan- 
crace = Sp. Pg. pancracio = It. si ‘a 
pancralium, < Gr. xaykpazwv, a complete con- 
test (see def.), < mayxparye, all-powerful, < zac 
xav-), all, + «pároç, strength.] 1. Pl. pancratia 
(-ii). In Gr. antiq., a gymnastic contest or game 
combining wrestling and boxing. The combatants 
fought naked, either with bare fists or with the soft cestus, 
and the contests were, at Olympia as almost everywhere, 
re by strict rules to guard against unfairness, The 
exercise was, howeve ry severe, as the fight was con- 
tinued until one of the adversaries was either killed, which ; 

happened not seldom, or acknowledged his defeat. Also mid 

written pangkration, pankration. principle of the pancreatic juice. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of ornamental plants, Pancreatitic (pan*kré-a-tit’ik), a. [< panere- 
of the monocotyledonous order Amaryllidee, “it(is) + -ic.| Pertaining to or affected with 
the tribe Ama- pancreatitis. 

rylleæ. and the pancreatitis (pan’kr 
subtribe Cya- creas (-creat-) + -it 
thiferee, having pancreas. 

a ftimel-shap- pancreatize (pan’kré-a-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
ed perianth pancreatized, ppr. pancreatizing. [< panerea- 
with narrow t(in) + -ize.] To treat with pancreatin, so as to 
lobes, and ova= digest more or less completely. 


-ti‘tis),n. [NL., < pan- 
Inflammation of the 


ry-cells con- pancreatoid (pan’kré-a-toid), a. [< Gr. máyxpeac 
ti many (xpear-), pancreas, + eidoc, form.] Resembling 


the pancreas in structure, function, or appear- 
ance. 
pancreatomy (pan-kré-at’d-mi), n. [< Gr. máy- 
kKpeac, pancreas, + -ropia, $ Téuveiw, Tapeiv, cut.) 
Incision into the pancreas. 
pancreéctomy (pan-kré-ck’td-mi), n. [< Gr. 
Táykpeaç, pancreas, + éxrémven, Exrapeiv, cut out, 
< èx, out, + Téuvew, zaysiv, cut.) Excision of 
the pancreas or a part of it. 
panc-wheel (pangk’hwél), n. A wheel (for a 
vehicle) having the form of a disk, as in an- 
cient chariots. [Rare.]} 
pancyt, n. An obsolete spelling of pansy. 
pand (pand), n. [< aty te, a valance (influenced 
in form perhaps by OF. pand, pan, the skirt of a 
gown: sce pune), < pendre, hang: see pendant.) 
‘A narrow curtain attached to the top or to the 
lower part of a bed; a valance. [Scotch.] 
Where’s the... beds of state, pandas, twilts, and testors, 
napery and broidered wark ? 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvi. 
panda (pan‘dii), n. [E. Ind.) A carnivorous 
quadruped, Alurus fulgens, of the arctoid series 
of fissiped ere, representing a family diluride; 
the wah, chitwah, or red bear-cat. The animal 
inhabits the Himalayan regions in northern India and 


and the F 
dies. They produce 
long narrow leaves 
Troma coated bulb, 
and large hand- 
some white flow- 
ers, usually many 
in an umbel, re- 
markable fora cen- 
tral cup formed of 
united petal-like 
bases of the sta- 
mens, and usually 
ornamented with a toothed or twelye-lobed border. 
sea-daffodil. 4 z 
pancreas (pan’kré-as), n. [= F. pancréas = 
Sp. Pg. It. pancreas, < NL. pancreas, ¢ Gr. Táy- 
kpeac, the sweetbread, < māç (zav-), all, + kpéac, 
flesh.] 1. A lobulated racemose gland, situated 
in the abdomen near the stomach, extending 


Spl 


1, the inflorescence of Pancratium: mari- 
timum ; 2, the bulb with some young leaves ; 
a, the flower, longitudinal section. 


S 


ee 


JAE 


Human Pancreas, with associate parts. 
PD, pancreatic duct, traversing the pancreas and uniting 


with BD, 
at x into Dye, the duodenum ; Ao, aorta, 
riving off the cæliac axis, whence Sf-f, the splenic artery, to nee 
the spleen; below this artery is the splenic vein, contributing, eee 
VP, the vena porte; VC/, vena cava inferior; y, some intestina! 
sels; D, a pillar of the diaphragm. 


common bile-duct, to open 


the liver to that 


of the spleen, loop of the 


duodenum, and p 
atic juice, into the duodenum by one or seve 


ducts. The pancreas rol $ e calri 
more especial ed by bute Paean 
distinguish it een throat-sweetbread, which is the thymus 


gland of the same animal. 


Panda (ilurus fulgens). 


Tibet, is of the size of a large cat, of a bright-fulvor 
above, black on the lower parts and limbs, and 
the ears and snout with white; the tail is long 


Pandean, a. See Pandean. 
2. See the quotation. andemoniac, pandemonium. See 
A 1. P 5 3 2, L n. 3 

i pan the bile-duets in aoa aro ate a ale moniac, pandemonium. _ 3 

ke z Soin neither physiologically Dor morpE oDe a pence) ( anon ), n In her, a spin 

is there any ground for considering either tae À o pendatt. y 

liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly equivalent to the pandan (pan‘dan), n. 
Brit, XVI. 676. leaf: see panš.] A smal 


See sweetbread. 


inated in the Vertebrata. 
glands so tonomia ce Lankester, Encyc. 


pandan 


ally of metal and especially 
facture. Compare spice-box. 

Pandanacee (pan-dii-nii’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Pandanus + -aceew.] Same 
as Pandanex. 

Pandanes (pan-di’né-d), n. Re [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810),< Pandanus + -ex.] ‘The serew-pine fam- 
ily, an order of monocotyledonous shrubs and 
trees, belonging to the series Nudijflore, and dis- 
tinguished by the clustered or panicled spa- 
dices. ‘There are about £3 species, of 2 genera, Pan- 
danus and Freycinetia, natives of the tropics of the Old 
World and Oceania, They bear yery long and attenuate 
rigid leaves, set in three close-twisted spirals, with spiny 
margins and keel, and often with recurved thorns. The 
small sessile many-bracted dicecious flowers are destitute 
of floral envelops and contain numerous stamens, or a 

single ovary of one carpel followed by a Jarge roundish 

fanans frnitof many carpels united in spiral rows, pulpy 
within, and with a fleshy or woody surface. 

Pandanus (pan-da’nus), n. [NL.,< Malay pan- 
dang, conspicuous.] The screw-pine, a genus of 
plants, type of the order Pandance, distinguish- 
ed by its one-ovuled carpels. It includes about 50 
species, all tropical, natives especially of the Malayan, Mas- 
earene, and Seychelles islands, with a few on the Austra- 


Flower and Fruit of Pandanus odoratisstinus, 


lian, African, and Asiatic continents. They are usually 
erect, with robust or slender trunk, unbranched or with 
upwardly curved candelabrum-like branches, which pro- 
duce strong aerial roots. Theroundish fruit is often pen- 
dulous and sheathed with colored bracts. See screw-pine, 
chandelier-tree, keora-oil, and tent-tree. 

pandar, pandaress, etc. See pander, ete. 

pandation (pan-da’shon), n. [< L. pandatio(n-), 
a warping, < pandare, bend, bow, curve, warp.] 
A yielding, bending, or warping: sometimes 
used with reference to architectural members 
or construction. 


Pandean (pan’dé-an), a.and n. [Irreg. < L. Pan, pander (pan'dėr), v. [Also pandar; 


< Gr. Mav, Pan: seo Pan’. No L. or Gr. form 
supporting Pandean occurs.] Of or pertaining 
to Pan. Also spelled Pandæan.--Pandean pipes. 
Same as Pan's pipes (which see, under pipel). 

He looked abroad into the street; all there was dusk 
and lonely; the rain falling heavily, the wind playing 
Pandean pipes and whistling down the chimney-pots. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, iv. 

II. n, A traveling musician who plays on 

Pan’s pipes. 
pandect (pan‘dekt), n. [Usually in plural pan- 1 


of Indian manu- pandemoniac, 


prerogative of Christ's diadem [excommunication] 
for nothing with them but to prog and pander for fe 


pandering to the vicious taste of the pit. 
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pandemoniac (pan-dé-md/nj- 
ak), a. [< pandemonium + -ac(after demoniac) ] 
Of or pertaining to pandemonium; character- 
istic of pandemonium. 
pandemonium, pandzmonium (pan-dé-md’nj- 
um), n. [= F. pandémonium = Sp. pandemonio 
= Pg. pandemonium, < NL. Pandemonium (Mil- 
ton), < Gr. mag (xav-), all, + daiuor, a demon: 
see demon.] 1, The abode of all the demons 
or evil spirits; hell: a name invented and used 
by Milton rather as a proper name than a gen- 
eral term. 
Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers. Milton, P. L., i. 756, 
Hence—2. Any lawless, disorderly, and noisy 
place or assemblage.— 8, A loud noise, as from 
pandemonium. 
Suddenly a regular pandemonium of shrieks, and direct- 
ly the scurrying by of a number of the sable birds, 
Amer. Nat., XXIII, 20, 
pander (pan’dér), n. [Also written pandar, for- 
merly also pandor; < ME. Pandare, Pandarus 
name of the man who, according to Boccaccio’s 
poem “ Filostrato” and Chaucers paraphrase 
and expansion of it, “Troilus and Criseyde,” 
and Shakspere’s play “Troilus and Cressida,” 
procured for Troilus the love and good graces 
of Cressida (in Chaucer Criseyde). The name 
appears in the fabulous histories of Dictys Cre- 
tensis and Dares Phrygius as that of a soldicy. 
No such person is mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture; but Homer and Virgil mention a Pundarus 
(Gr. Havdapoc) who was a leader of the Lycians, 
auxiliary to the Trojans; and Virgil mentions 
another Pandarus, a son of Aleanor, compan- 
ion of Eneas.] 1. One who eaters for the lusts 
of others; a male bawd; a pimp or procurer, 
If you ever prove false to one another, since I have 
taken such pains to bring you together, let all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world’s end afte i} 4 
call them all Pandars; let all constant men be 'lroiluses, 
all false women Cressids, and all brok: etween Pan- 
dars! Shak., T. and C., III. 2 
Hence—2. One who ministers to the gratifica- 
tion of any of the baser passions of others. 
What goodly Body’s spruce hypocrisy 
Should to his filthy mind the Pander be. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 49. 
< pander, 
To eater for the lusts of 


n.) I. intrans. 1. 


others.—2. To minister to others’ passions or 
prejudices for selfish ends. 


le ney 
mere dint OL f my 
shall thigh ever agaj tion, J 
all think fit to make Mestion 


A Ne ste 
he immoyajo 
h, and th Vable 


generally broader tpe Hands ay 

z a than long Te 
Fandion (pan-di’ on) Be ! 

Er lavðiov, in RUN INL <] 
who was changed fae ine 
nk a eon l 
gonus of Pandionidæ ¢ Wall 
Ravigny in 1809; the o th 
spr 


See cut under 
andionide ( 
Pandion + 
sented by 
Plumage ig I 
and cl 


Osprey, — 


kin; 
oi 


he head 


» aNd scab; 
cleft to the bas 


tes, 
Teticlaticns 
T one is yg 


P b: 
ering and p 


[6 Pandion + 
ie genus Pandion, 
that genus is equ, 


pandle-whew (pan’dl-hwi), n. The whener 


or widgeon, Mareca penelope: so called fromits 
fondness for shrimps. [Norfolk, Eng.] 


‘This most mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable pandoor! (pan/dér), n. [Also pandowr,¢F. par 


ryes 


Milton, Reformation in Eng., 


He had, during many years, earned his daily bread by 
Macaulay. 


II. trans. To cater for the gratification of the 
usts or passions of; pimp for. 


origin uncertain; perhaps s% 
called from having been levied first near the 
village of Pandur, in Hungary.) 1. Formerly, 
a member of a body of Austrian infantry leviel 
in southern Hungary, 


readed for their savig? 

reade ate 
mode of warfare; hence, a robber or vioi 
marauder. 


dour, pandoure ; 


dects, < F. pandectes = Sp. Pg. pandectas = It. Reason pandars will Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 88. i ‘d to Northern wars 
i G = It: . oF 2 7 ag ression pour'd to North 
Sone IV pandectz, pl. of pandecta, also panderage (pan’dér-aj), n. [< pander + -age.] Wien Tegu top on poin feres, mati cy 
pandecies,< Gr. xavdéxryc, all-receiving, all-con- The act of pandering. Imp. Dict. Campbell, Pica e 
taining apl mavdéxrat, a name for a general uni- panderess (pan‘dér-es), n. [Also pandaress, 2, An armed servant of the nobility in 
versal dictionary or encyclopedia, later also pandress; < pander + -ess.] Afemale pander; yd Slavonia. 9 
the Pandeets of Justinian; < zac (zav-), all, + a procuress. pandoor®, ^. Same as panda of pani 
degeaba, receiye.] 1. A digest or comprehen- panderism(pan‘dér-izm),n. [Also pandarism; pandort, n. An obsolete tL. < Gr avidat 
> ie eh se a treatise containing the whole < pander + -ism.] The character or occupation Pandora! (pan-06, rä), Ga yall, + ga 
ONSEN TSO of a pander. the all-endowed, < Tas ITON A f the first m0 
; e 0) Sal 
_ Therefore, by Faith's pure rayes illumined, But that I must consider such as spaniels . 1. In class. myth., m the gods and goles 
These sacred Pandects I desire to read. To those who feed and clothe them, I would print woman, on whom all oils pame (most 


Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


gre thou, by means which th’ ancients never took, 
pandect mak’st, and universal book. 
Donne, On Coryat’s Crudities, 


pa: 


law made by the emperor Justinian 


sixth century, containing decisions or 
i of wyers to which the emperor 


o called the Digest. 

a. [NL., < Gr. xavdj- 

e people, < za¢ (mav-) 
people of a district 

affects the peo- 

y; a very wide- 


i 


ority of law. Thiscom- panderly (pan’dėr-li), a. 


Th nderism upon thy forehead. 
ee 5 7 Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 3. 


nderize (pan’dėr-ïz), v. i.; pret. and pp. pan- 


derized, ppr. panderizing. [Also pandarize; < 
-2. pl. [cap.] A collection of Ro- pander + -ize.] To act the part of a pander. 


Your father shall not say I pandarizde, 


bestowed gifts.—2. 
generic) variously 
used. (a) In conch.: 


1) The typical 
(pandora. ( 


bivalve of 
a (b) In acalephs, & 


Or fondly winkt at r affection. - 
Boone nk at your Maan The Fawne, iii. menus Dero ite 
nora S 5 
[Also pandarly; < 499, (c) In Ga A 
the body of Roman civil pander a -ly1.] Pimping; panderous; acting @ A genupie Oa pants 2 a o 
the pander. r T coleopterous nug 0 8 
O you pandarly rascals! Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 122. Snare Chevrolat, Pagel cre Pea 
? pandermite (pan’dér-mit), n. [< Panderma, & 1843.. or c] iora’s OX, aver COn spreid arois, 
town on the Sea of Marmora, + -ite2.] See Spari have brought on escaped eg chat G harot 
priceite ? faote fre opened it, and gwas pelleves, sould 
. o. I8. ap perio’ ni 
panderous (pan‘dér-us), a. [Also pandarous; earth. Ata essingsot the 
< pander + -ous.] Of or pertaining to, or char- raved r the humi t 
acteristic of, a pander or panderism. Po that the penn ae 
I saw her once before (five days since ’tis), andora? ye ar’), ! 
And the same wary pandarous diligence andore! (pans or), M 
Was then bestowed on her. Š 7 e2 (pan orn 
Middleton, The Witch, iii. 2- pandor J An oyster 
a diculated (pan-dik'ū-lā-ted), a. [< L. paw obsa D rgstonpans on 
diculatus, pp. of pandiculari. stretch oneself, £ esteemed in Bogini. 
Ae spread out.] Stretched out; extended. Pandorid (pan fami 
> À Adag.. 7. 45 tho 
-dik-ŭ-1ã’shon),n. [=F.pan- aora, a a hich 15 


andiculacion = Pg. pandicu- 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


connected, 


ively t 
ingulfor™ sore 


al 
inter ament interna’. 
00S h the Ifinmon American 
11 seS, ren eattl. 3 
rd "INL. (Ehrenberg, 
Da) a + ind] A fe 
pandori ing name to the 
g 


ough which 

nvelOPs Cual multipli- 
5 gjxteen cells break- 
ch of which becomes 

. d grows to the size 
al reproduction is by 
colonics of six- 


Vin ep 
n order | See ar 
pieæ (Zoöspore in pai 
novi from the genus 


00r. 
sdi) ™, 
A ) daing m 
her, usually 


Also pandoulde ; 
z made of bread 
cooked with 


Same as panderes: 
A Neapolitan music 
ze than the mandolin, 
It is played 


ss (M 
pst 
rte 
{strung : 
wie A = F. panduré, < 
parade arat) d (= PE 
jan du , < pandura, a musical in 


Same 4S 
e (pan‘dit), n, 
9, A short sword wil 
A by hunters. 


Er pandü'ri-fórm), &. [= F. par- 
) pirlo ( pandura, & pandore (see pan- 
aan), + forma, form. ] FOE A ae 
pudy? (pan‘di), n. 5 pl. pandies (-diz). [< L. 
imp. sing. of pandere, extend; pande 
hold out your hand,’ being the phrase 
fel when the schoolmaster ordered his schol- 
ss to hold out their hands for punishment. } 
siroke on the palm of the hand, as with a 
} morstrap: a punishment in schools. 
pady! (pan’di), v. t; pret. and pp. pandicd, 
i [pnyin [< pandy1, n.] To slap, as the 


Aud she boxed their ears, and thumped them over the 
tsdyith rulers, and pandied their hands with canes, and 
som that they told stories, and were this and that 
alst of people, Kingsley, Water-Babies, p. 187. 
Pandy? (pan’di), nu; pl. Pandies (-diz). [< Hind. 
Pest, panda Brahman.] A Hindu; a Se- 
mie aed aeniea Dy the British troops 
Bai poys in the Indian mutiny of 1857-8. 
Tees (pan-di-na-mom/e-tér), n. 

Wd. on aah all, + E. dynamometer.) In 
mitg ae for indicating and re- 
t hanents ar torsion of a rotating shaft 


finling th 


4 smits power. op 
i Utne couple eae Qr ins moment of the 
a Ike computation ; S the shaft, as a basis 
A Etuis REN of the power transmitted. 
3 = plats of the bane bevel-wheels, keyed to dif- 
is fea gully be moyi ch change their relative 
| bale toothed bevetni 0g of the shaft. An in- 
T thattand intem eel, supported on an arm 
| x als motion ae the other wheels, 
| ii a recording-appa- 
q n), n z 
ie). Taym Bet, 
aat OF pa, Geena ; < ME. 
a kirt, lappe » Piece, panel, F. 
fester ee panel (of a wall), ane Sp 
beac heady 25 u. pannus, a cloth 
|e ML, aug, a juet, bag, satchel, a 
hhi 80 xanec) (31. ARA, piece, = Gr 
m f p To wep. Panu), thread on 
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Bt. In costume: (a) A piece of cloth of a dif- 
ferent color inserted in a garment for oma- 
ment; a stripe or panel inserted in a garment 
He [Lord Mountjoy] ware jerkins and round hose 
with laced panes of russet cloath. on 
Fynes Moryson, ii. 46, 
Yon tissue slop, 
Yon holy-crossed pane, Marston, Satires, ii, 7. 
The Switzers weare no coates, but doublets and hose of 
panes intermingled with red and yellow, and some with 
blew, trimmed with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarce- 
net rising up between the panee. F 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. E. 
(b) An opening or slash in a dress, either for 
the purpose of displaying a garment under- 
neath or for the insertion of a piece of cloth 
of another color or fabric.— 4}. A skirt, as of a 
coat; a lappet or flap; also, a robe. 
As soone as thei were come thei kneled to sir Gawe’ 
and folded the panes of her mantels. asot 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 501. 
He lat bringe a cupe of seluer, 
And eke a pane of meniuier : 
Thanne he sede, “Haue this to thin honur.” 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 54. 
Item; j. pane furryd with menevere, 
Paston Letters, I. 483. 
Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had 
. cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl. f 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
5. A piece, part, or portion having mainly a 
plane surface and a rectangular or other defi- 
nite symmetrical shape. Specifically—(a) A plate 
of glass inserted in some aperture, as a window. 


(Nares.) 


Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane. 
Scott, Marmion, iv., Int. 
(b) A square in a checkered pattern. 

Quilles and fethers intermyxte with gossampine cotton 
of sundrye colours and chekered lyke the panes of a cheste 
horde. 

Ki. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 198). 
(e) A tlat-dressed side or face of a stone or log. 

Pune is the hewn or sawn surface of the log. 

Laslett, Timber, p. 74. 
(d) A panel or division of a work; a sunken part sur- 
rounded by a border. 
the irrigated surface between a feeder and an outlet-drain. 


The meadows first laid out are watered by contour chan- 
g the inequalities of the ground, . . . but in 
parts the ground is disposed in panes of 


nels followi 
the more rece: 
half an acre, served by their respective feeders, 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT, 410. 


(f) The side of a tower, spire, or other building. (g) One 
of the eight sides of the table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 
(h) One of the sides of a bolt-head or large nut. Nuts are 
ted according to the number of sides, as six-paned 

-tc.—Fulminating pane, or 
al condenser, consisting of a 
pane of glass with sheets of tin-foil so attached to the two 
sides as to leave an uncovered margin of an inch or two: 
used like a Leyden jar in experiments with statical elec- 
tricity. Luminous pane, in elect., a sheet of glass coy- 
ered with pieces of metal foil, generally arranged in some 
ornamental design, which is rendered luminous by the dis- 
charge of an electrical condenser through the foil from 


s, cight-paned nuts, 
Franklin’s pane, an elec 


point to point. 


pane! (pan), v. t.; pret. and pp. paned, ppr. pan- 
ing. [< ME. panen; < panel, n.] To insert panes 


or panels in. See paned. 


pane} (pan),. [<ME. pane, COF. pane, panne, 
ide, worsted 
penna, skin, fur, perhaps 
piece, ete.; 
feather (ef. 
MHG. federe, feather, plush): see panel and 


pene, penne, F, panne = Pr. pena penna=OS 
pena, peña, Sp. pana, a skin, b 

plush, < ML. panna, 
a fem. form of L. pannus, a cloth, 
otherwise another use of L. penna, 


pen.) A hide or side of fur; fur. 
Ermyne and werr, callit panis, bestly furring, 
‘And haldin so without other discripcioune, 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra 
pane? (pan), n. 


mer, appar. < G. bahn (MHG. bane, 


founded.] ‘The flat striking 
paned (pand), a. 


pauned; < ME. paned, ipaned ia 


ete. 
‘And a mantel of scarlet, 
Tpaned al with meniuer. 


With all the swarming generation A 
Of long stocks, short pan’d hose, an 


panes or squares. 


Brick-paned, or frame buildings filled in with bricks. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


panegyret (pan’é 


. . Panegyric (pan-é-jir’ik), a. and n. 


(e) In irrigation, a subdivision of 


ser.), i. 100. 
E. panne, the face of a ham- 
sae *pane), a 


way, road, plane, face of an anvil or hammer. 


See peen, with which this word has been con- 
face of a hammer. 


Early mod. E. also pained, 
Lee < panel tote) 
lt. Having panes, panels, or stripes ofa differ- 
ent color e aa paned hose or breeches, 
usually made full and stuffed out with cotton, 


King Horn (E. E T Sy p: 122 


Y huge stuff'd doublets. 
Beats and Fl, Woman-Hater, i. 2 


2. Provided with panes; composed of small 


Stephen Girard’s Will. 
. paneguriet, n. Same as panegury. 


and eGangotri 


panegyry 


Jir), n. [< Gr. zavhyupiç, a gen- 
ice panegyris] Same as pane- 


eral assembly: 
gyrie. Sylvester 


> J [= F. paré- 
gyrique, OF. Panegerie = Sp, panegirico = Pg. 
EE IB = It. panegirico, © 1. panegyriens, 
2 ROET a panegyric, < Gr. zavyyuptxic, of or 
par aining to a general assembly, solemn, feg- 
ah as a noun, s¢, 7é;0¢, a festival oration, 
SY, panegyric; < zavijyupec, a general as- 
yeas a high festival: see pancgyris.) I, a. 
o dressed to a festal assembly; epidictic; 
ranee containing praise or eulogy; of the na- 
ure of panegyric; encomiastic. 
True fame demands not panegurie aid, 
W. Harte, The Confessor, 
I. n. 1. A eulogy, written or spoken, in 
praise of some person or achievement; a for- 
mal or elaborate encomium. i 
We give you Thanks, not onl { Te p 
§ y 3, y for your Presents, but 
your Compliments too, For this is not so much a mak- 
ing of Presents as Panegyricka, 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 19%. 
A stranger preach'd at Euston Church, and fell into a 
andsome panegyricon my Lord's new building the church, 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1676. 
2. Praise bestowed on some person, action, or 
character; laudation: as, atone of exaggerated 
panegyric. : 
Let others . 
panegyric. 


h 


. . bestrew the hearses of the great with 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xliii. 


Their characteristic excellences drew from him some of 
his heartiest bursts of eloquent panegyric. 
Whipple, Esa, and Rev., TI. 10. 
=Syn. Encomium, ete. See eulogy. 
panegyrict (pan-é-jir’ik), v. 4. [< panegyric, n.] 
To praise. "ai 
_ Thad rather be reproach’d for sobriety than caress'd for 
intemperance, and lampooned for a virtue than panegyr- 
ick'd for a vice. Gentleman Instructed, p. 539. (Daviez.) 
panegyrical (pan-é-jir’i-kal), a. [< panegyric 
-al.) Same as panegy 
panegyrically (pan-é-jir’i-kal-i), adv. 
of panegyric. Sir J. Mackintosh. 
panegyricon (pan-é-jir’i-kon), n. [< NGr. tavy- 
yvpwóv (?), neut. of xampyrpuée, festival pane- 
gyric: see panegyric.) In the Gr. Ch., a col- 
lection of sermons by various authors to be read 
on festivals. There is no authorized book of this kind, 


different collections being used in different places, so that 
such hooks are not printed, but manuscript. 


panegyris (pa-nej‘i-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. marh- 
YUP, & general assembly, < 7a¢ (zav-), all, + 
ayupte, ayopd, assembly: see agora.) A festival; 
a public meeting. 
Will there not open a glorious scene, when God (to use 
St. Paul’s words) shall celebrate the grand panegyris? 
S. Harris, On Isaiah liii., p. 262. (Latham.) 


The Olympic panegyris, though no longer the central 
point of attraction of a free Hellas, was still a reality, and 
its celebration continued for another two centuries, 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 320. 

panegyrise, ©. See panegyrize. _ a 
panegyrist (pan’é-jir-ist),. [= F. pancgyriste 
= Sp. panegirista = Pg. panegyrista = It. pane- 
girista, < LL. panegyrista, a eulogist, < LGr. 
mavyyupioric, one who attends a panegyris, £ Gr. 
ravyyepitery, attend a panegyris, deliver a pane- 
gyrie, < zavqyupic, a general assembly: see pa- 
negyris.] One who writes or utters a panegyric ; 
one who bestows praise; a eulogist; an enco- 
miast. 

Conscience will Pecan his Panes, and never forget 

a im unto himself. 
tooro Aae S Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i 34. 


panegyrize (pan’é-ji-riz), v. ; pret. and pp. pane- 
gyrized, ppr. panegyrizing. L< Gr. zavnyvpičem, 
attend a public assembly, deliver a panegyric: 
see panegyrist.] I. trans. To praise highly; 
write or pronounce a panegyric or eulogy on. 


By way 


but relate matter of fact only. 


In another part of this letter . . . he panegyrizea 
II. intrans. To indulge in panegyric; bestow 
praises. Bailey, 1731. ; 
Also spelled panegyrise. 


anegyryt (pan’é-ji-ri), n, [< Gr. mavipupic, a 
TAD a high festival: see pa negy 


ris.] 1. A festival; a public meeting: same 
panegyris. 

Whether this may not be not only in Pulpits, but 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn Pa 
in Theatres, porches, or what other plac 
most upon the people to receive at once both 
and instruction, let them in autority consult. 


_ Milton, Church-Gov 
2, A panegyric. 


And therefore did none of His disciples exaggerate or 
panegyrize the accomplishments of their Great Master, 


Evelyn, True Religion, TL. 143. 


camp hospital of the Queen. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Í. 14. 


paneity 
) n [< L, panis, bread (see 
Tho state or condition of be- 


J aneit + (pai-n6/i-ti 
Paina), Essar 


ing bread. 
Romish Bakers praise the Deity 
They chipp’d while yet in its Paneity. 
Prior, To I. Shepherd. 
panel (pan’ecl), x. [Formerly also pannel; < 
ME. pane, panele, a piece of cloth, a sort of 
saddle, a list (of names), cte., = D. paneel = 
G. panele = Sw. Dan. panel, wainseot, < OF. 
panel, pancau, paniau, penel, penneau, panneel, 
pannel, a panel, I’. panneau = Sp. panela = Pg. 
anello = It. pannello, < ML. pannellus, a panel, 
im, of L. pannus, cloth, rag: see panel.) 1. 
A piece, especially a rectangular piece, as of 
cloth, parchment, or wood. Specifically — (at) A 
iece of cloth put on a horse's back to serve as a sort of sad- 
Ate, or placed under a saddle to prevent the horse’s back 
from being galled; also, a pad or pallet used as a saddle. 
: Broght thai nother on his bak, 
ve sadel ne panel. 
Cursor Mundi, 1, 14, 952. (Eneye. Dict.) 
They ride on bullocks with pannels, as we terme them, 
girts, and bridles. Hakluyt's Voyages, IT, 221. 
(b) Formerly, the slip of parchment containing the names 
of those who were summoned to serve upon a jury; a 
Jury-list. See def. 3. 
Shal neither kynge ne knygte, constable ne meire, 


Ouer-lede the comune, ne to the courte sompne, 
Ne put hem in panel, to don hem pligte here treuthe. 


Piers Plowman (B), iii, 315. 
He [the sheriff) returns the names of the jurors in a pan- 
el (a little pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to 
the writ. Blackstone, Com., Il. xxiii. 
(c) In painting, a piece of wood, generally of oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar, on which a picture is painted as on 
canvas; also, a picture painted on such a piece of wood. 
The earliest paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels, which were composed of various pieces of wood 
cemented together. 
` He gave the Pannel to the Maid. 
pane and court’sying, “Sir,” she said, 
“Ish: 


not fail to tell my Master.” 
Prior, Protogenes and Apelles. 
2. A surface or compartment of a surface more 


raised above the general face of the surrounding work; a 


MAHTI 


Panels.— Section of the south door of the Baptistery at Florence. 
(By Andrea Pisano.) 


t of a wainscot or ceiling, or of the surface 
sometimes inclosing sculptured ornament. 


ut join you together as they join wain- 
u will prove a shrunk panel and, like 


Saa arp. 
: Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 89. 


or thin piece of wood, framed 
two upright pieces or styles, 
as, the panels of doors, 

t ler door. (c) In ma- 
ewn stone. (d) In dress-mak- 
aE. oe a broad 
lery, or e, mak- 

ferent from the rest 
eei 

pr elow the 

ook between two 


a 


or less distinct from others: a term used more panel-door (pan’el-dor), n. 
especially in architecture and the constructive panel-furring (pan‘el-fér’ing), n. 
arts. In particular—(a) Any area slightly sunkbelowor ger-car, horizontal bars or strips of wood be- 


panel-game (pan’el-gim), x. 


panel-house (pan’el-hous), n. 


paneling, panelling (pan‘el-ing), x. 


and other privileged persons, which were 
ly to be impannelled. 


panel-picture (pan’el-pik’tir), n. 
painted on a panel. 

panel-plane (pan’el-plan), n. 
having a handle (called a toat) 
which may be deeper 

panel-planer (pan‘el-pla’nér), n. 
ing-machine for dressing the surface of panels 


ublic Domain. 
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A judgment in its favour ends 
When all the pannel are its friends. 
Green, The Sple 
; hP ` en, 
(ce) In Scots law, the accused person in a crim- 
inal action from the time of his appearance 
— 4}. The stomach of a hawk. $ 
Meates wh endew sonest and maketh the harde: 

A Perfect Booke for Kepinge of Sparha REO GUE a a 
T ` e Ast 
5. Milit., a earriage for the transportation of 
a mortar and its bed.— 6. In sporting, a rail in 

a post-and-rail fence. : 

In the jar of the panel rebounding, 


In the crash of the splintering wood, 
In the ears to the earthshock resounding, 


In the eyes flashing fire and blood! 
A. L. Gordon, Poems, p. 116, 


ing the shape of the Greek letter '.— Lyin, 
In arch., a panel so placed that the fibers SRE lie 
in a horizontal position. (b) In carp., a panel whose longer 
dimension is horizontal.— Panel game. See panel-game 
— Raised panel, in carp., ctc., a panel of which the face 
projects beyond the surrounding frame or plane.— Stand- 
ing panel, in carp., a panel whose longer dimension is ver- 
yee ee a panel having the general shape of the 
panel (pan’el), v. t.; pret. and pp. paneled, pan- 
elled, ppr. paneling, panelling. [Formerly also 
pannel; < panel, n.] 1t. To place a panel or 
saddlecloth on; saddle. 


He . . . pannelled his squire’s beast. 
Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iii. 3. 


(a) 


(Davies.) 
2. To form with panels; divide into or deeo- 
rate with panels: as, to panel a wainscot; io 
panel a dress. 

Mr. Wall describes the church in full, ifs vast width 
breadth, height from marble floor to panelled dome. A 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 170. 

3. To decorate with medallions or spaces of any 
shape framed and occupied by a design differ- 
ent from that of the rest of the ground.—4. In 
teleg., to arrange in parallels, as wires. 
See door, 1. 
In a passen- 


tween the posts. The exterior panels are fas- 
tened to the furring. 
Theft or cheat- 
ing practised by the aid of a sliding panel (by 
means of which valuables may be abstracted 
from a room without the oceupant’s know- 
ledge) or any similar device, as in a panel- 
house. 
A house, espe- 
cially a house of ill fame, in which the panel- 
game is practised. 

[Verbal 


n. of panel, v.] 1. The making of panels, as in 
a door.— 2. Panels collectively: as, the panel- 
ing of a ceiling. 

The very old wainscot which composed the floor and 
the panelling of the room was scrubbed with a degree of 


labour which the Scottish housewife rarely bestows on her 
most costly furniture. 


8. The diversifying of a surface by means of 
panels. 


Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. v. 


Panelling was used for the adornment of external walls 


from the earliest ages down at least to the destruction of 
Babylon. 


panellationt (pan-e-la’shon), n. i 
lation; < ML. pannellatio(n-), < *pannellare, im- 
panel, < pannellus, panel: see panel.] 
of impaneling a jury. 


J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 162. 
[Also pannel- 


The act 


They in the said panellation did put Rich. Wotton, . . - 
not wont ancient- 
A. Wood, Annals of Univ. of Oxford, an.1516. 
A picture 
See panel, n., 1 (c). 

In carp., a plane 
and a long stock, 


than that of a jack-plane. 
1. A plan- 


nd feathering their edges to fit them to the 
rooves in the stiles.— 2. A machine for rab- 
eting down the edges of panels, so as to leave 


the middle part raised; a panel-raiser. 
panel-rail (pan’el-ral), n. 
a panel-furring strip extending from end to end 
of the car, and notched into the posts. 
panel-raiser (pan’el-ra’zér), n. 
forming a raised 
away a part of t 
Some forms cut a molding about the 
p Panel 


In a passenger-car, 


A machine for 


anel on a board by rabbeting 
He surface around the edges. 
anel. ; 
aw (pan’el-si), n. A saw used for cut- 
ry thin wood. Tts blade is about 26inch- 
and it has about six teeth to the inch. 


Sb 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Panel-stri Pan 
of wontrip (Panel ‘Bonesig 
Panels. co: Metal pttp) 
th els, or bet, A to Coy sn 
pan Outside of aC a Dost 
- 5 
FR t lei (pa Re l- 
RA 10 aid of 9 l the ? 
any similar aces iding j 
Panel-tr Vice; } 


S (pan? 
3 


1 (par 6 
whi l-h 


a 


With all its ex 
ass Xcel ies 
1as a trace of the eae 


they ay 
Newlogizn, © Mny 
pan-fish (pan’fish) n ‘eo 
size and quality for 
This fish is a good pan 


r aa A fish op 
frying whole a Hal 
fish. lay; 


Sportsman's Gaz, 


2. A sauce 


pan-fish or ¢ 


crab, Limulus P asserole- ' 
, S polyphemus hy thers, 
panful (pan‘ful), n. Ral oki 
heer that a pan will hold, + il) y 
eaa 1. [Early mod, F, als ] 
AF ME x renchified spellings 14o 
altered forn Pange (in derived verb c imo 
Pi ed form of prange, pronge ama nha 
oss of 7, due to confusion, pe » pang, throe (ty 


» perhaps, 
pyngan, L.) 4 
but paralleled by the simil 


pinc?, F. poindre = AS, With ping, 
point), stab, ete., 
case of speak, < 
prong. 


acute painful spasm; a throe; hence, a sulle 


disappoint 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. Shak., M. for M. Ki 1% 


Haste, virgins, haste, for I lie weak and falut 
Beneath the pangs of love. Quarles, Emblems ti 


Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 


> sharp pang of a hitter thought, 
The sharp pang of a Cie Nile 


=Syn. Anguish, Torture, ete. (see agony), twinge, grija 


ache, suffering. f i 
pang!t (pang), v. t. [< ME. pangen; pang y) 
To cause to suffer a pang or pangs; pany 

ture. aaa 
His chylde in the pestylence Het on hin $ 


sore ad that he myght! pale 
And sore page oh of Arimathie E- P- LEME 


a all | 

J grieve mysel | 

shalt be disedged by her i 

n, how thy memory. | 
"Shak, Cymbelin {il a 

car, of cau: 

. 4 [Perhaps 4 V} 4 T 

(pang), v. & quot with page I 
ae s cram Wi 


To think, when thou 
That now thou tirest or 
Will then be pang'd by 


Fe by son 

pamp, by som 

eae cram, 1n any ay 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch. 

rink] kindles Wi! 

ET us fou 0' KNO 


pangaling (pang’ galing), n. 

lin, 1. aan 
ig (pan-Jje2 

DT eoi, p 2 
al hypothesis advance 


o 
: henomena 0t- 
the pl Phe assumptions U 


-sis); M: 


CNL. pangene- 
7 rtaining to pangen- 

lat: s n. ve Gr. rac 
om! ett); we geometry 
of the proper- 
-Euclidean 


yee . 
iT he bowed his 
224. (Davies.) 


-less.] Free 


Malay. ] 
7 jis E edentate quadru- 


angolin (Manis longicauda). 


Lengeailed P; i 
: iy or tho family Manide 
į the genus Manis or the fam en le 
jlo Also pangaling, pengotir .- a 
t enus of pangolins. J. E. Gray. 
lis ( Rajinesque).—Long-tailed pan- 
80 
An yanis longicauda. 4 Le 
an eK OF. pangonie = Sp. It. pan- 
i CL, pangonins, PANGORUS, < Gr. *ray- 
; some precious stone, < wae (rav-), all, + 
a] Somo precious stone. Minsheu. 
angle.) * P Deals Gr 
atist (pan-gram/a-tist), fe. [S GT: 
i (z0y-), all, + ypayparioryc, ONC who teaches 
kers: seo grammatist. J One who occupies 
hinself with framing sentences containing 
sery letter of the alphabet. An example of such 
sotences fs, “John P, Brady, give me a black-walnut box 
«(qnite a small size.” 4 : 
et, An obsolete spelling of pang?. 
al A i m > 1 P a 
andle (pan'han”dl), n. The handle of a 
jon: hence, a long narrow strip projecting like 
the landle of a frying-pan. Specifically [eap.], in 
United States, a long narrow strip projecting from the 
Sule or Territory of which it forms a part, and interposed 
RU States on Te itories: as, the Panhandle 
a an niojecting north- 
Patarmonicon (pan-hiir-mon’i-kon), n. [NL., 
fj ne), alll + appoviróç, harmonic, musi- 
n n antal A mechanical musical in- 
IN Maclzel ae on class, invented by 
erm 1800. Also called Orpheus-har- 


Ronie 

Pathellenie (pa j 
R {panche-lon ik), a. [= F. panhel- 
ta ho TaveAZjnioc, of all the Greeks, 
Gh las an ‘ov, the whole Greek people), < 
Fimer Gata the Grecks, < rac (wav-), all, 
aias S Hellenes; see Hellene, Hel- 
ae to or concerning all Hel- 
sing or nat Interests, achievements, ete. 
Fonhellen| f ‘ining to the Greek race: as, 
mue A or games at Olympia. 
ry e enium (pan-he-1é/ni- 
i vi tellenia (-ä). [NL.,< Gr 
nn ofa ae Greek People, neut. of 
til or eon reeks: see Panhellenic. ] 
Sent building or temple 
§ mm common, all 


8tess or a 
ig, or inter aye 
all the Gea 


Bay 
l en-izm), n. [= F. pan- 
-ism.] 1. The 
reeks into one 
eo the third cen- 
aal and complete 
ae and in mod- 
i egmning of th 
poke and their sympa- 
nee ea, and is still the 
yo oe reek statesmen.— 
Hee ests and ideas hay- 
“ngs of Greek 
en-ist), n, 


favors P 


K Panhellen- 
Y by P 


anhellenism, or 
nhellenism, in 


Panhellenium, 7. 
panhistophyton (pan-his-tof’i-ton), nm. Ns 


panic! (pan‘ik), n. 


panic? (pan’ik), a. and n. 
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See Panhellenion. 


so called as being found in all the t 
silkworm; < Gr. zäç (xav-), all, + isréc, web 
tissue (see histoid), + ġvróv, plant.) A name 
used by Lebert to denote one of those bacteria- 
like organisms which, according to Pasteurs 
experiments, accompany and possibly cause 
the destructive disease in the ater oats of com- 
merce, Sericaria mori, known as pebrine. The 
are small ellipsoid or somewhat elongated bodies, which 


may penetrate through all parts of the caterpillar and the 
butterfly, where they multiply with great rapidity, 
i ; [Formerly also paniek, pan- 
ike; < ME. panik, < AS. panic = OLG. penik = 
MHG. phenich, pfenich, venich, vench = F. panic 
=It. panico, < L. panicum, also panicium (> Sp. 
panizo= Pg. pamco, paniço = It. panicio), panie, 
panic-grass, < panis, bread: see pain2?.] A grass 
of the genus Panicum. 
Panyk and mylde in hoote and drie is sowe 
As nowe. Light, resolute lande thai desire. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 
Betwixt Turin and Sian I saw a strange kind of corne 
that I never saw before; but I havereadof it. Itis called 
Panicke. Coryat, Crudities, I. 102. 
i i . [Formerly also pan- 
ich, panique, pannique; < F. panique =Sp. pånico 
= Pg. It. panico, panic, a panic, < Gr. Ia- 
vurbo, belonging to Pan, neut. rò mawxóv (with 
or without eiua, fear), panic fear (L. lympha- 
ticus pavor e lymphatic?), sudden or ground- 
less fear, such as is caused by sounds heard 
at night in lonely places, supposed to be in- 
spired by Pan, < Háv, Pan: see Pan3.] I.a. 1. 
{cup.] Of or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchie and Panic figures.—2. Inspired or as 
if inspired by Pan: applied to extreme or sud- 
den fright: as, panie fear. 
These are panic terrors 
You fashion to yourself. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, v. 1. 
We had also the power of striking terrors, especially such 
as were vain and superstitious: whence they came to be 
called panic terrors. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 


nes of the 


TI. n. 1. A sudden fright, particularly a sud- 
den and exaggerated fright affecting a number 
sons at once; terror without visible or ap- 
ble cause, or inspired by a trifling cause 


pre 
or by misapprehension of danger. 


Many of the Moors, in their panic, flung themselves from 
the bridge, and perished in the Guadayra; others were 
cut down and trampled under the hoofs of-friends and 
Irving, Moorish Chronicles, xviii. 


foes. 


Panic is an outburst of terror affecting a multitude in 
common, and rendered more furious by sympathy or in- 


fection. 


be caused by the failure of an impor 
or the exposure of 


immunity from p J 1 
cipitating a general financial disaster 


Fright, ete. See alarm. 
panicalt (pan‘i-kal), a. 
as panic?. 
pan-ice (pan’is), n. 
and subsequently loosene 
and eurrents: used only 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The gradual rise of the land [in Labrador] for a second 
ing surfaces under the in- 


fluence not only of pan-ice, but of snow-drifts acting in 


time brings the successively rising 


the manner described. 


H. Y. Hind, in Can. Naturalist, N. S., Vill. 277. 


(NL., < Panicum 
grasses characterized by 
Dut one complete flower, 
by the awnless flowering glume and hardened 
and by pedicels jointed to 
o the rachis. It includes 
and Paspalum, 
Setaria, Cenchrus, and Pennisetum are among the more 


Paniceæ (pa-nis’é-é), n. pl. 
+ -ex.] <A tribe of 
spikelets containing 


fruit-bearing one, 
the spikelet, but not to i 
22 genera, of which Panicum is the type, 


important. s $ 
panic-grass (pan‘ik-gras), 
panicky (pan’ik-i),a. [KPO 

Of or pertaining to panic; m 


the market was very panicky. [Colloq] 


‘The inj s is not sufficient to cause any 
ete tocan The American, 


Our national party conventions have come to be panicky 
Rev., V. 206. 


a es and surprises. 
hordes, the prey of intrigu BP Pri 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Ai 


‘Se ae e 


panicle (pan’i-kl), n. 


A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 6. “_ Pg, paniculado = It. panicolato, < NL. pani- 
Specifically —2. An exaggerated alarm which 
takes possession of a trading community on 
the oceurrence of a financial crisis, such asmay manner of 
tant bank, paniculated (pa-nik’ 
a great commercial swindle, k 
inducing a general feeling of distrust, and im- panicu 
pelling to hasty and violent measures to secure a paniculate manner. 
ossible loss, thus often pre- 
which 
was at first only feared.=Syn. 1, Apprehension, 


[< panic? + -al.] Same 


Ice formed along the shore, 
d and driven by wind 
in the vicinity of the 


n. Sameas panicl. panidrosis (pan-i-dro’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. zag 
[< panic( panick) + -y1 
clined to panic or A pers 1 
sudden fright; disposed to disseminate panic; panier!, n. See pannier1. 
affected by panic: used particularly with refer- anier®, n. 
ence to operations of trade or commerce: as, 


VIII. 334. or concerning all the 


Panionic 


ANIC 3 {= F. panicule = Sp. 
Tomana panoja = Pg. panicula = It. panicolo, 
$ L. panicula, a tuft on plants, a panicle, dim, 
of panus, thread wound 
upon the bobbin in a 
shuttle: see panel.) A 
form of inflorescence 
produced, in its simple 
and normal type, when a 
raceme becomes irregu- 
larly compound by some 
of the pedicels dévelop- 
Ing into peduncles, each 
bearing several flowers, 
or branching again and 
again in the same order, 
In the compound clusters thus 
produced, the secondary and 
tertiary ramifications usually 
differ in type, giving rise to 
a mixed inflorescence; hence 
the term panicle, as generally 
employed in botanical descrip- 
tions, signifies any loose and 
diversely branched cluster in 
which the flowers are pedicel- 
late. See also cuts under Adlu- 
min, injlorescence, melic-grazs, Indica. 
oat, and Osmunda. 
panicled (pan’i-kld), a. [< panicle + -ed2.] 
Furnished with panicles; arranged in or like 
panicles. 
panic-monger (pan’ik-mung’gér),n. One who 
creates or endeavors to create panics: used in 
contempt. The Nation, Dec. 20, 1883. 
panicogreph (pan-1’k6-graf), n. Same as pan- 
iconograph. 


Panicle. 


Branch with the Paniculate 
Inflorescenceof Lagerstræmia 


panicography (pan-i-kog’ra-fi), n. Same as 
paniconography. 
paniconograph (pan-i-kon’6-graf),n. [As pan- 


iconograph-y.| A plate or a print produced by 
paniconography. 

paniconographic (pan-i-kon-d-graf’ik), a. [< 
paniconograph-y + -ic.] Relating to or produced 
by paniconography. 

paniconograpiy (pan-i-kō-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. , 
rac (xav-), all, + eixov, an image (see icon), + 
ypáġew, write.) A commercial process for pro- 
ducing a design in relief on a zine plate adapted 
for printing in a press. It is a form of cincog- 
raphy. 

panic-stricken, panic-struck (pan‘ik-strik’n, 
-struk), a. Struck with a panic or sudden and 
overpowering fear. 

The Italians were panic-struck at the 

different from their own. Prescott, F 


paniculate (pa-nik’i-lat), a. 


aspect of troops 80 
gat and Isa., ii 1. 


[= F. panieulé 


culatus, panicled, < L. panicula, a panicle: see 
panicle.| Jn bot., arranged or branched in the 
anicles; borne in panicles. 
i-la-ted),a. [< paniculate 
+ -cd2.] In bot., same as paniculate. 
culately (pa-nik’i-lat-li), adv. In bot., in 


Panicum (pan’i-kum), n. [NL.(Linneus, 1737), 
< L. panicum, panic-grass: see panicl.] Alarge 
and polymorphous genus of grasses. It is charac- 
terized by having the pedicels jointed under each spikelet, 
and the branches of the panicle not continued beyond the 
spikelets; the lower flower of the spikelet manifest but 
imperfect, either staminate or neutral, the upper flower 
closed and hard; and the lowest of the commonly four 
glumes minute and awnless, without bristles or appen- 
dages beneath. It includes about 160 species (by some es- 
timated at more than 300), widely scattered through colder 
regions, some of them almost cosmopolitan. They are an- 
nual or perennial, prostrate or erect, with flowers some- 
times in few unbranched spikes, or commonly in an ample 
and very spreading panicle. A general name for plants 
of the genus is panic-grass. It contains, besides wild and 
weed grasses, a considerable number of Impor grain- 
and forage-plants. For the latter, see 7 , kadi-kane, 
guinea-grass, concho-grass, shamalo-grass, umbrella-grasa, 
mboo, 1 (b). For others less important, see barn-grass, 
cockspur-grass, bur-grass, 2, ginger-grass, crab-grasa, 1, fin- 
ger-grass, old-witch grass. || 5 
panidiomorphic (pan-id’i-¢-mér’fik), a. [K Gr. 
wac (xav-), all, + E.idiomorphic.] A term aps 
plied by Rosenbusch to rocks in which all the 
eomponents are idiomorphically developed. 
See tdiomorphic. 


S 


-] “(xar-), all, + idpóç, perspiration: see hidrosis.] 
iration over the whole body. 


See pannier?. : 
anionic (pan-i-on’ik), a. [< Gr. Tevieres, thi 
whole body of Ionians,< zãç (zar-), all, + 
the Ionians: see Jonian, Ionie.] Of, pertat 
Tonian peoples o: 


The purification of Delos by the Ath 
toration of the Panionic festival there, 


“af 
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Panisc, Panisk pues lls n. [< L. Paniscus, ately multifid, becoming nearly crustaceous 
€ Gr. Havicxor, dim. of Ilár, Pan: see Pan3.] and bearing mostly scutelliform apothecia, ” 


Tn myth., the god Pan pictured as a satyr: an Pannariei (pan-a-ri’e-1), n. pl. [NL., < Pan- 
inferior manifestation of the personality of Pan. naria + -ei.] According to the classification of 
The Panisks, and the Sylvans rude, Tuckerman, a family of parmeliaceous lichens 

Satyrs, and all that multitude. taking its name from the genus Pannaria, The 

B. Jonson, The Penates. thallus is usually more or less lead-colored 

, 


Paniscus (pa-nis’kus), n. [L., < Gr. Havioxoc: horizontal, and trondose-foliaceous or most 
2. commonly squamulose. 


see Panise.] 1. In myth., same as Panise.—2. 
[NL.] In entom., a genus of hymenopterous in- pannariine (pa-na’ri-in), a. In bot., belonging 
sects. to or resembling the genus Pannaria. =e? 
Panislamic (pan-is-lam‘ik), a. [< pan- + Is- pannary (pan’a-ri), a. and n. See panary, 
lam + -ie.) Relating to or concerning all Is- pannelt, ». and. An obsolete form of panel 
Jam, or all Mohammedan peoples or countries; pannellationt, n. See panellation. ; 
of the nature of or having to do with Panislam- Paunetien green, See green}, 
ism. panneuritis (pan-ng-i’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. ric 
The most famous, after the Pan-Islamie pilgrimages, (rav-), all, + NL. neuritis, q. v.] Universal neu- 
are the great Shiite SIMUL NEL 3 Eneve. Brit., ans 93. ritis.—Panneuritis endemica (or epidemica), beri. 
Panislamism (pan-is’lam-izm), n. [< pan- + deri. | 3 d 
Islamism.) A sentiment or movement in fayor pannicle}} (pan‘i-kl), n. [Also pannikell, pan- 
of a union or confederacy of all Mohammedan nikel; < OPF. panniele, panicle, < ML. *pannicula, 
nations, particularly for ends hostile to non- dim. of panna, a pan: see panl.] The brain. 
Mohammedans. pan; the skull; the crown of the head. 
panivorous (pa-niv’d-rus), a [< L. panis, To him he turned, and with rigor fell 
bread, + vorare, devour.] Eating bread; sub- Smote him so rudely on the Pannikell 


ieee That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine. 
sting on bread. 1s n twaine, 
E S OA ati), n. [E. Ind.] Cotton long a eee Spenser, T. Q., IIT. v. 23. 
cloth ahead manufactured in southern India. pannicle* (pan’i-kl), n. [= It. pannieula, < L. 
panjandr (pan-jan/drum), n. [Also rarely *pannicula, fem. dim. of pannus, a cloth, ML. a 
panjandarum ; a word used by Samuel Foote surface, ete. : see panniculus.] In anat., a mem- 
in a string of rigmarole as a test for Macklin, ; l ( i 
who boasted of his memory; < pan-, all, + fully called fleshy pannicle. See also dermohu- 
-jandrum, a Latin-looking element of no mean- meralis. eee ms 
ing.] An imaginary personage of much power panniculus (pa-nik’u-lus), n.; pl. panniculi 
or pretension; a burlesque potentate, plenipo- \ i). [NL., < L. panniculus, a small piece of 
tentiary, or Great Mogul. cloth, a rag, dim. of pannus, a cloth: see panel, ] 
‘And there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblil- > layer of muscles or other tissues; specifical- 
lies, and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum him- +y, AN & breviated form for panniculus adiposus 
self. S. Foote, quoted in Forster's Biog. Essays, p. 366. or panniculus carnosus (see below).—Ppannic- 
“Well, no, not exactly a nobleman,” “Well, some kind ulus adiposus, a layer of subentancous areolar tissue, 
. containing fat in its meshes, connecting the true skin with 


of apanjandarum. Hasn't he got one of their titles?” 1 ls i 
H. James, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVII. s6. the subjacent fascia.—Panniculus carnosus, the layer 
or system of subcutaneous muscles, by which movements 


pank (pangk),v. Sameaspantl. [Prov. Eng.] 

panlogism (pan‘lo-jizm), n. [< Gr. mac (rav-), 
all, + żóyoç, word, < Aéyerr, speak: see Logos.] 
The doctrine that the universe is the realization 
of the Logos. 

pan-man (pan’man),”. A man having charge 
of pans in manufacture. 


This communication between pan and roaster is closed 
during the working of the batch bya sliding damper . . . 
under the ready control of the pan-man. 


Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 108. 
panmelodion (pan-mé-lo’di-on), n. [< pan- + 
melodion.) A musical instrument played by 
means of a keyboard, the tone being produced 
by the friction of wheels on metal bars. It was 
invented by Franz Leppich in 1810. 
panmixia (pan-mik’si-ii), n. [Prop. *pammixia 
(cf. Gr. mdupurroc, Tauutyýc, mixed of all sorts), 
< Gr. mac (xav-), all, + pisic, mixing, < puyvivar, 
mix: see mizl.] The principle of cessation or 
reversion of natural selection. 

Weismann calls this principle panmizxia because, by such 
withdrawal of natural selection from any particular part, 
promiscuous breeding ensues with regard to that part. 

Nature, XLI. 437. 

} an’mug), n. An earthenware crock 
in which butter is sent to market. It contains 
about half a hundredweight. [Local, Eng.] 
_ pannade (pa-nad’),n. [< OF. pannade, pen- 
nade, penadie, a curvet (> pannader, pennader, 
penader, paonnader, F. panader, strut), < paon- 
, pavonner, strut like a peacock, < paon, < 
pavo(n-), peacock: see pawns and pea?.] 
‘The sae of a horse. = fen 
annage (pan‘aj),2. [Formerly also paunage, 
pawnage; < ME *panage, pownage, < ÓF. pasn- 
panaige (ML. reflex panagium, pannagium, 

um), prob. < ML. pasnaticum, *pastiona- 
he right of pasturing swine in woods, 
astio(n-), pasturing, < pascere, feed: see 


whom they are represented by the platysma inyoide d 
the other muscles of expression, as well as some others in 
different parts of the body. The panniculus of a horse is 
that muscle by which the animal shakes flies off its skin. 
The panniculus of the hedgehog is the orbicularis, by 
means of which the animal rolls itself up in a ball. The 
body of the ornithorhynchus is almost entirely invested 
in a panniculus of extraordinary extent and thickness. 
pannier! (pan’iér), n. [Also panier; < ME. pa- 
nier, panyer, panyere, payner, paner, < OF. pa- 
nier, panyer, I". panier (> Pr. panier =Sp. panera 
=It. paniere), m., also paniere, panyere, f., a bas- 
ket, hamper, pannier, < L. panarium, a bread- 
basket, neut. of *panarius, adj., pertaining to 
bread, < panis, bread: see pain?. Cf. pannicr?. ] 
1. A bread-basket; a basket for provisions; 
hence, any wicker basket. 
I counte nat a panyer ful of herbes 
Of scole termes, 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 


Dependent on the baker’s punctual call, 
To hear his creaking panniers at the door. | 
Cowper, Task, i. í 
2. One of a pair of baskets slung across the 
back of a beast of burden to contain a load. 


I wil sel mi horse, mi harneis, pottes and paniers to. _ 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 427). 


Store of household goods, in panniers slung a 
On sturdy horses. Wordsworth, Excursion, Vu. 


8. A basket for carrying objects on the back 
of a man or woman, used in mountainous coun- 
tries and where the use of beasts of burden 1s 
not common.—4, An adjunct of female dress, 
intended to distend the drapery of the skirt at 
the hips. It consisted essentially of a light framework 
of whalebone or steel wire of suitable form, secured at the 
waist; it is now also made of the material of the dress, 
puffed and made full. 

Dresses, tight at the waist, began to be made very caly 


round the hips by means of . . . a monstrous arrangemen 


bsequently be- 
of padded whalebone and steel, which subseq R 


came the ridiculous paniers that were worn amot n 


E TENN 


ding hogs nee to the present century. Encyc. Brit., 
anton: 2. The 5t. Apart of awoman’s head-dress; a stiff frame, 
s as of wicker or oe to maintain MOT EEN 
ten mast, hawes, in place.—6. In arch., same as corvel.— í- 
=e ees ead de ‘Ago, L T. shield et busted osiers nein the made epee 
full supplies the p e of England y archers, who fixed it in the ground m z 
Coun! what rich returnes to if selte i it right position and stood behind it.—8. In hy- 


draul. engin., a basket or wickerwork gabion 
filled with gravel or sand, used in the construc- 
tion of dikes, or to protect embankments, ete-, 
from the erosion of water. : F 
pannier? (pan‘iér), n. [Also panier; < OF. 


male and female fripperies! 
N. Ward, Simple T! p. 3L 


panel] Anex- 
eens, typical 


‘subfoliaceous “panier, < LL. panarius, a bread-seller, prop. 
mus or lacini- adj., <L. panis, bread: see pain2. Cf. pannier?, 


-0. In Public Domain. Guruku 


yp en 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


brane; also, same as panniculus carnosus: move P 


(pan’j So papa 
Loaded, as‘, bet), a, Mier: 
Provided with cust of Intl! 
worth, Peter R Or ca de 
Pannier-hilt 
[Rare.] 


Pannier-hių ponor dun, Tush 
Pannier- By, wy, 
niers. an (panien man T 
panni 
Pan l, "t „See panni 
Cf manny ee kin n ive 
= annunin, ete) “4” 
for dvinking’ J Ag 
rie especially at Pans hen 
Dut When we rai J h te 
under od We raised the © of me al, 


panning-machj 
Disouite ee 
the dough, and 


` ‘+. the 
h Blackmon Mea , 
7 ma tl 


onia, Gr. Ilavvovia, Paj 


s ANNO si Mos 

- & Of or relatns ia (See de a, 

hab at s relating to Pasteode i); Eh 
abitants of Pannonia, an ancient R, Or the 


mce south and west man 
i 1g parts of modern ee Damn cou 
Slavonia, ete, It was divided ime Bet 
inc = mae the later empire, 
ont native or an inhabitant 
pannose (pan’ds), a. [= D. pañoso 
0, Ti » pañoso= 
noso, ragged, < L, pannosus E 
< pannus, cloth, rag: see panel i A | 
ing the a earance or E, oi, bay. 
yng © appearance or texture of felt or woolen 
pannosely (pan’és-li), adv. Tn a pannosen 
ner. Tir. 
pannous (pan‘us), a. [< pannus + -ms (i 
pannose.] Pertaining to or of tho natured 
pannus, 
annus (pan‘’us), n. [NL a pannus, clo 
p (pan'us), n. [NL., < L. pannus dot 
(web): seo panel.] Superficial vascularopasi 
ty ofi 9 cornea.—Pannus crassus, a very vale 
and xe form of pannus.—Pannus siccus, poru 
ass. with xerosis,—Pannus tenuis, a formal jt 
near which the blood-vessels are few and scattered, sd 
the cloudiness inconsiderable. ae ul 
pannuscorium (pan-us-kō’ri-um), 1 [A tal 
compound of L. pannus, a cloth, a game 
corium, leather.] A kind of soft leather-iat 
used for boot- and shoe-uppers, PEN 
n.; pl. pannies (-i2). [Origint 
cant term. Hallie! i 
[Appar of 
1. Mhe syste 
tting one pë" 
other: sur 


of Pannonia, 


practiseđdon the Gold 
son in pawn ; 
pressed by Bri s 
The jurisdiction © Pgs- amagrit 
fined by the bond of the 6th of Mare ajay ne 
pg human P A 
Pneye. Brits” 


st wai lt 
ue ett 


vi e native chiefs by W v 
wit N A criminals and repressing 7 
pannyaring, &c. Paa pales] i: 

ha (pa-nd’ hä), te cico. 4 
as of sana made in u O. omeia 

8 The sugar and panocha PO fort i asin 
Gulf ports and Cee on Lon Po isi 
k n. 
ococo (p k oo 
an the necklace-trees, 

i ar 
large tree, Swart 
trunk is suppor 3 5 

t affords & 
ES spelled panacoco 


duce ai 
far as Ís 2 
the Pulicid@ pos 


hean rae 
0 van JOVES | y 
an 5 ranompi Aurora Leigh, V. 
prowninh = 3, < Gr. Tåg 

i i2), + -popia 
and ground- 


„gods 
ano re, ; 
i 3 jobii) 1 


tmi-ä), 2. [NL., < 
„ihal mi-i LJ Same as 


ī'ti NL. 
-mī’tis), + [NL., 
la palmitis-] In- 
reall. T 
’ € panoply + -ed?.] 
i suit of armor. 
k Se o! at the sign 
! att 
o iom; Our Queen. 
[< panopl-y + -ist.] 


l armor, or pro- 


i defensive 


rg-plist 
a pan oP 
st yy elad y E 
ant an panoplie = p- z 
full suit of armor, 


;; see hoplile.) 1. 


es were of 
adapted to their 


R ply all arm ¢ 
. n celestial PA Y iyinely wrought, — 
nu iant Urim, W ork divinely wy ODE 00 
ceed Y in their mail shirts anc 
y Normans, In Ue) i 

aemet e knightly Aoi nly of chivalry. ts 
Bate, with sums DATORU Kenilworth, xxxvii. 
pose ; 


f Hie’ f defensive 
rorassomblage of pieces a wa asa 
a Agr or without weapons, Arranged as i 
mor, W 


m 5 a 
atot E -kon), n. [L Gr. ae ( 


TaV-), 
ing: 


Panorpatæ (pan-ôr-pā’'tē), n. pl. 


Panorpide (pa-nor’pi-dé), n. pl. 
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Scorpion-fly (Panorpa nuptialis) 
(Lower figure shows terminal portion of body in profile.) 


NL., < Pa- 


norpa + term. -atæ, pl. of -ata.] A group of 


insects named by Latreille in 1803 as a section P 


of the neuropterous family Planipennes, conter- 
minous with the family Panorpide, but regarded 
by Brauer and others as an order. Also named 
Vecaptera by Packard. See Mecoptera. 

CNL. (Ste- 
phens, 1835), < Panorpa + -ide.] A family of 
Neuroplera, conterminous with the order Panor- 
pate (or Mecoptera), containing the scorpion- 
flies of the genus Panorpa and their near allies 
of the gener 
mouth is ro: 


ikened to the tail of a scorpion. 
» of slender, weak form, with four wing: 
ed prothorax, the head produced into 
long filiform antenne, long slender legs, three ocelli, 
and the wings little netted and variously spotted. They 


pansherd (pan’shérd), n. 
See the quotation. 


unsound bricks or “bats,” 


and dishes and other cro 
and panzherds, as the ru 
is done with these? 


Panslavist (pan-slav’ist), n. 


> Panslavistic (pan-sla-vis’tik), a. 


pansy 
< panl + sherd.) 


What becomes of the rest of the earthen materials — the 
the old plaster and mortar, the 
chimney-pots, the broken pana 
cks—in a word, the potsherds 
Dbish-carters call them — what 


refuse slates and tiles and 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL, #20, 


panshoni (pan’shon), n. An obsolete variant 
of pancheon, 


pansied (pan’zid), a. 


[Appar. < OF. panse, 
pense, pp. of panser, penser, think, consider, 
also dress, arrange, ete, (see pansy), + -ed2.] 
Conceited — that is, extravagantly or gandily 
adorned, 

In 23 Hen. VITI. it was ordered “that no Gentleman 
being Fellow of a House should wear any cut or pansied 
Hose or Bryches, or panzied Doublet, upon pain of putting 
out of the House.” N. and Q., 7th ser., IL 301. 
ansiere, n. Same as panser, 
anslavic (pan-slav'ik), a. [< pan- + Slarie.] 
Pertaining to all the Slavic races or to Pan- 
slavism, 


anslavism (pan-slav’izm), n. [< Panslar(ic) 
+ -ism.] 1. The plan of or a desire for a unity 
of civilization and literature among Slavic peo- 
ples.— 2. A scheme or movement for effecting 
the union of all Slavic peoples in a confedera- 
tion under the hegemony of Russia (or, as some 
propose, under the hegemony of a resuscitated 
Poland). 


a [< Panslar(ic) + 
-ist.] An adherent or promoter of Panslavism. 
A genuine Panslaviz . . that party which is con- 


stantly crying out ag: t the introduction into Russia of 
foreign ideas, institutions, or manners. 


Contemporary Rev., LAL. 520, 
[< Panslar- 
ist + -ie.] Of or pertaining to Panslayism or 
Panslavists; advocating Panslavism. 


zA 
l EA an-op’ ti ae 
pat neut. of oxrixdc, of or for s 
allt One ye, all-seeing, TaY 


are found in damp places; the larve are terrestrial, and Panslavonic (pan-sla-von’ik), a 
zavi i Eii TER = illars. So fi an „ta y an-sla Ae 
zegtie, Ol. Gr, TavóT TI aon OF super ral resemble caterpillar iaouan as known, they Slavonic] Panslavic. 

ofall] 1. A proposed pris s nivorous. $ vorpa. 


s coamanged that the inspector can seeeach panorpine (pa-nér’pin), a. [< Panorpa + Pansophical (pan-sof’i-kal), a. [< pansoph-y + 


[< pan- + 


vi- 


: ;  haine Bec È ; > -ic-al.| Having, or ending to have, a know- 
theprisoners at all times without being seen -inel.| Resembling a scorpion-fly; of or per- ic-al. | Having or pretending have, 4 k Oy 
: ee proposed by Jeremy Bentham. taining to the Panorpide ledge of everything; relating to universal wis- 

Ip them: v ki A ] ” 


dom or knowledge. 


It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin .. . for the humbling of many conceited enthusi- 


Jaa Panopticon, what can be the necessity of curious panotitis (pan-6-ti’tis), n. [< Gr. zac (rav-), all, 
| ja. Lock picking is an operation that requires time + otc (ar-), ear, + -itis. Cf. otitis.) Infam- 
y Ork a >; ea. ae > : . n 
ae at IS Vlore W reepevi face? mation ot the middle and internal ear. Z asts and pansophical pretenders, 
i W inihain, Panopticon, postscript, i. §14. panpharmacon (pan Ey ei ne ná L., Worthington, To a p BL Baa” 
ip soltiogs r 5 *pampharmacon (cf. rT. Tapġapakoç sh: (pan’s0-fi), n. [= F. pansophie= Pg. k 
, An exhibition-room for novelties, ete. Art prop. “pamp: x] > pansophy (pan’so-fi), n. : ophie 
at : skilled in all drugs), < Gr. zāç (zav-), all, + pansophia, < Gr. as if “ravoooia, < maveodoc, all- ‘ 
= porama (pan-d-rii’mii), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. It. ọúpuakov, drug: see pharmacon.] A universal wise, < zac (zav-), all, + cogéc, wise.] Univer- 
porama, NL, panorama, < Gr. mac (Tav-), all, medicine. Scott. — 7 sal wisdom or knowledge. [Rare.] 
tinua, a view, < ópãv, see.] 1. A complete panphobia (pan-fō'bi-ä), n. The French philosophers attect Pe sort of pansonhy 
entire view; also, a picture representing a _ phobia. or universality of command over the opinions of men, 
j i z i an’ pi 1 h ca ly be supported by the arts of deception, 
i eea view, as of a tract of country. Pan pipo Pa a which can only b Broth, On Burke, D- 265. Latham.) 
mene lay the whole panorama of the Alps. yNICH See, e : z er 5 < Gr 
i h -AFR 3 r $ atism (pan-spėr'ma-tizm), n. [< Gr. 
ae Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 7. At the end of the lime-tree avenue is a broken nosed E Ae lie TAa AN 
eile Wee mg pace cxended e witch it believe neeee han ay] nes P The doctrine that the atmosphere is full of in- 
at once, and so exhibited a part i Thackeray, Newcomes, xlvii. visible germs of infusorial and other animal- 


tta tine by being wnroll 
` ed and made as 3 apnea O ; Pek h 7, 

ously before the sevens o F = ” Pan-Presbyterian (pan’pres-bi-téri-an), a. [K quiera The a As conecially, sop ‘the ceo 
reat inthis sense also called circular pano- pan- + Presby eran Porh fo vt ane fact due to the presenco of such germs: and also to the 
i £ senting the entire body o TISUANS WHO pro- germ-theory of disease. Also panspermia, panspermism, 
“Amante (pan-G-ram’ik), a. fess the doctrines and hold to the polity com- panspermy. 
ahh 8 panorama + -ic mon to the various Presbyterian bodies: as,& ` The hypothesis, devised by Spallanzani, that the atmo- 

Pan-Presbyterian Council. General councils of the 


lah sphere is full of invisible germs which can penetrate S 
“Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world through the smallest crevices. This hypothesis is cur- y 
holding the Presbyterian system” were held at Edinburgh 


rently known as panspermatism, or the “theory of omni- 
i 3 Me $i sly) as the “germ- 
e being at the same time 1" 1877, at Philadelphia in 1880, at Belfast, Ireland, in 1584, present germs,” or (less cumbrously) 
e lens is turned toward 224 at London in 1888. 


theory.” J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 420. 
scape, f i i - i ‘pnid/ing), n. A pancake. panspermatist (pan-spér’ma-tist), n. [< pan- 
l throug dtesh parts of the plate pan pudding (pan’pud’ing), p pa A + -ist.] One who accepts the doe- 
The, ; hi i i tism. so panspermist. 
7 p f Shropshire, the white puddings of trine of pansperma os 2 
BO eT eee necince of Hamshire, and the panspermia (pan-spér’mi-ii), n. (NL, ¢ Gr. 
c, but 2 pudding-pyes of any shire, all is one to him, nothing comes mavorepuia, mixture of all seeds: see pan- 
be directed os at sides amiss. John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares) spermy.] Same as panspermatism. h 
de-angl pantoscopic pan-rock (pan’rok), n. The rockfish, Roccus panspermic (pan-spér’mik), a. [< pansperm-y 
hich ieo mearlens; “Tineatus, when of a size suitable for frying. + -ic.] Of or relating to pauspermatism. 
anst. n. pl. AMiddle English variant of pence. panspermism (pan-spér’mizm), n. [< pan- 
ansclavic, Pansclavism, ete. Variants of “sperm-y + -ism.] Same as panspermatism. 
Panslavic, ete. ean anspermist (pan-spéer mR [< pansperm-y 
-i ( i 1 .:see paunch.) The projecting + -ist.] Same as panspermatist. X 
ae heen weet aie. Danni (aoe doublet, 4.) It anspermy(pan-spér’mi),n. [<F. panspermie, 
was copied in the steel breastplate of the time < Gy. cavorepyia, mixture of allseeds,< zäç (Tar-), 
it was in use. all, + oxépya, seed: see sperm.) Same as pan- 
| il A T. Täç (zay-), al]. panser (pan’sér), n. [< OF. pansiere, < panse, spermatism. dina 
1 ely de ae of ENA of Taner 0 e belly: see paunch.] panstereorama (pan-ster’@-4.ri/mni), n Bae 
i dama ct P norpatæ, hav- The armor for the lower part < Gr. wae (zav-), all, + crepeóç, solid, paua, 


one Setaceousan- of the body in front, as distin- view. Cf. panorama.] A model, in relief, ofa 
VS, 5 


Same as panto- 


Same as Paws pipes 


[= F. panora- 
] Pertaining to or of 
\a.— Panoramic camera, 
™ especially devised for the taking 


he camera is caused to rotate by 


ay complete revolution has 
ith this apparatus 
ìt is not a simple 


iy 3 like o -rami-ka] 
T a (Day % 
Ps fone DË), n, A 
tea sew tare COn (Linnaeus, 1748), 


. Th The adults are guished from that covering the town or country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or 
larva rsss are laid in shal- breast and that of the back. Batis other material, 
8. net o AE The panser either covered the body as e Spplied over a pansway, 2. See panchway. 
corre- 


far up as the nipples, the upper Part trigandine or gam: pansy (panzi), n.; pl. pansies(-ziz). [Former] 
having a gorget or some similar pro- bee rth or 15th eae ae Tits (dial. also formerly 

tection for the throat, or, espoc g cen” aunce); < OF. pensee, F. pensée (> NGT. xe 
the fifteenth century, was con! nee woe ioited either to D P 72. p LES 


2 i í 2 
the piseom above tothe brigan ine, towhich itformed Pansy, heart’s-ease, lit. “thought 


prance), < penser (pp. fem. pensée), 
an additional defense. visas (pp P ) 


 aestricted tosuch 
A ue omen Scor- 
a + Tufescens, y 
Nes mons of defense in ane 

ed. See cut in next 
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If you play Jacke napes in mocking 
ing my face, 


pansy 


Ue ea A favorite species of violet, Viola 
ricolor; the heart’s-ease, ‘The wild plant is €X- Eyen here with a pantacle 1 wyll you disgrace. 

tremely variable, becoming in the variety arvensis, or Old Plays, i. 215. (Nares. 

fleld-pansy, an inconspicuous annual fleld-weed ; in others Pee Bee G res.) 

{tis more showy. The imiumerable garden varieties, with pantacosm (pan ta-kozm), n. [Prop. *panto- 
large richly and variously colored flowers, have been de- ` cosm, < Gr. zac (Favr-), all, + Kócuoç wona J 
veloped by long enone and by SIE ey tne rood Same as cosmolabe. ae z 

i ansy is an officina e : ` 

a ai and entie : i ; DB Ly, (pan-tag’a-mi), ne [Prop. *pan tog- 
The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet. any, F}. pantogamie, < Gr. mac (wav7-), all, + 

5 Milton, Lycidas, 1. 144. -yaja, < yaploc, marriage.] A peculiar domes- 

Those eyes tie relation maintained between the sexes in 

Darker than darkest pansies. 5 eertain quasi-religious and communistie com- 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. munities in the United States, especially (for- 

merly) among the Perfectionists of the Oneida 


[< ME. panten, appar. < OF. i I 
pantoyer (= Pr. pantciar), also panteler, F. pan- Community, by which every man was virtually 
teler, pant, gasp, throb, cf. OF. pantais, pantois, the husba nd of every woman, and every woman 
shortness of breath, as in hawks (see pantas); the wife of every man. 
ult. origin uncertain. The E. dial. pank, pant, A scheme of pantagamy, by which all the male and all 
is prob. a mere var. of pantl.] I, intrans. 1. the feminlenm coibars ot the community are held to be in a 
7 To breathe hard or quickly; gasp with open sense married to each other, noel i 
a mouth and heaving breast, as after exertion; 7 Johnson's Univ. Cyc., II. 951. 
gasp with excited eagerness. pantagogue (pan’ta-gog), n. [< Gr. aac (Tavr-), 
ife: all, + dywyoc, drawing forth, ¢ yew, lead: s 
I pant for life ; some good I mean to do, ? Dae ee OL NAVEN : see 
Despite of mine own nature. agent.) A medicine which expels all morbid 
Shak., Lear, v. 3. 243. matter. 
nor pantagraph (pan’ta-grif), n. See pantograph. 
reined his panting steed until he alighted at the gate of pantagraphic, pantagraphical (pan-ta-graf- 
the Alhambra, eag reinn p.38. “ik, -i-Kal), a. See pantographic. a 
2. To throb or heave with violence or rapidity, Pantagruelian (pan’ta-gré-el’i-an), a. [< Pan- 
as the heart or the breast after exertion oremo- fagruel (see def.) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to 


my master and despis. 


pant! (pant), v. 


A Moorish horseman had spurred across the vega, 


~ tion. : Pantagruel (see Pantagruclism); partaking of 
A ` Lively breath her sad brest did forsake; or resembling Pantagruelism. a 
Yet might her pitteous hart be soona to Pant ang guke Pantagruelism (pan-ta-gvi’cl-izm), n. [< Pan 
, F. Q., I. vii. 20. L an-ta y AIM), a - 
Ilo mtrack his eee tagruel + -ism.] 1. The philosophy or methods 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade ascribed to Pantagruel, one of the characters 
Up to the rowel-head. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 45. of Rabelais; the practice of dealing with serious 
3. To bulge alternately in and out, as the skin matters in a spirit of broad and somewhat cyni- 
of iron ships when the plating is ‘structurally ¢21 good humor.— 2. A satirical or opprobrious 
yery weak ~ term applied to the profession of medicine. 
aa - 3 Pantagruelist (pan-ta-grö'el-ist), n. [< Panta- 
A DA of oreert erparenocd pY tmo bowa tan gruelism + -ist.] A believer in Panta gruel- 
The Engineer, LXVI. 213. ism; one who has the peculiar cynical humor 
4. To languish; pine. called Pantagruelism. 
The whispering breeze Everywhere the author [Rabelais] lays stress on the ex- 
Pants on the leaves and dies upon the trees. cellence of “Pantagruclism,” and the reader who is him- 
Pope, Winter, 1. 80. selfa Pantagruelist (it is perfectly idle for any other to at- 
5. To long with breathless eagerness; desire tempt the book) soon discovers w fat tie Rn XX 196 
reatly or with agitation: with for or after. E RE E ee 
a tne hart sik fter the water brooks A mteth pantaleon (pan-tal’¢-on), n. [Also pantaleone, 
my soul after OIEA iL 1. pantalon; said to have been so named (by Louis 
Oe ordenh ToO XIV.) after the inventor Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
More life, and fuller, that I want. a Prussian.] 1. A musical instrument invented 
4 Tennyson, Two Voices. about 1700 by Pantaleon Honen trot It waa 
S i hi essentially a very large dulcimer, having between one and 
= r Fokin views a: ethan Fa aa two hundred strings of both gut and metal, which were 
MO ORES og OO) (0 BURA OLE! sounded by hammers held in the player’s hands, It was 
manner; gasp (out) with a spasmodic effort. one of the many experiments which culminated in the 
“No—no—no,” I panted out, “I am no actress.” production of the pianoforte. ; 3 
Miss Burney, Evelina, letter xlvi. 2. A variety of pianoforte in which the ham- 
There is a cavern where my spirit mers strike the strings from above. 
Was panted forth in anguish, whilst thy pain pantalets (pan-ta-lets’), n. pl. [Also panta- 
Made my heart mad. RT N lettes; < pantal(oon) + dim. et.) 1. Long 
Y, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 3. frilled drawers, worn by women and girls. 
2t, To long for; desire with eagerness and Pippa reasons like a Paracelsus in pantalets. 
_ agitation. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 318. 
Then shall hearts pant thee. Herbert. 2. A false or adjustable prolongation of the 
pant! opin), m. [< pant, v.] 1. A quick, legs of women’s drawers, renewed for neatness 
short effort of breathing; agasp.—2. A throb, as is done with cuffs and the like: worn about 
as of the heart. 1840-50. 


i After a while there came a fashion for pantalettes, which 
Ride on the pants triumphing. A iain of a broad ruffle fastened by a tight band 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 8.16. just below the knee. N. and Q., Tth ser., VI. 391. 
T trod in air; often I felt the quick pants of my pantalettes, n. pl. See pantalets. 
Perec nicetroed, vi. ealon Aa Ton). ie [F.: see pantaloon.] 
ant), n. [Origin obscure.] A public “The first movement or figure in the old qua- 
or well in a town or village. [Prov. drille, the name being derived from o pan to 

Z i which this figure was originally danced. 
 (pan'ta-bl), n. [Also pantaple, pan- pantalon? (pan’ta-lon), n. Same as pantalcon. 
br. pantap; a corruption of pan- pantaloon (pan-ta-lin’), n. [< F. pantalon = 
_A slipper: same as pantofle. Sp. pantalon = Pg. pantalão, < It. dial. panta- 
... chafing and swearing by lone, a buffoon, pantaloon, so called in allusion 
Eoen oaths TETA to the Venetians, who were nicknamed Tanie 
See DS i, fr . Pantaleon (It. Panta- 

a loni, from the name of St. ( 


Leap thou . . . to my heart, and there 


whose name 


Master-Constabl leone), the patron saint of Venice l 
Master Constable, iv. 2. was a favorite one with the Venetians; < L. Pan- 
thy pa his gallows piere boiie 
a intables, SCO] z 
Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 3. on u 
| + 2éwyr, lion. l (by 
Littré) as for *Pantelemone, < MGT. ravreAeqpLor, 


all, + éefov, mer- 


all-merciful,< Gr. ma¢ (xavt-), Bee anes 


ciful (see alms, eleemosynary); but nerth 
nor He form é26v en). ppr. of epee, have 
mercy, suitsthecase. A third explanation,men 
oned by Byron, makes the It. Pantaleone stam I 
“piantalcone, as if ‘the planter of the pon 
dard bearing the lion of St. Mar hy 
lant, + leone, lion.) 1. In early I a 
j, à character usually represented as 


pd 
Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


this pan 


a lean ay 
tian), 


Wear 
Into 
is Age 
F 
n 1 he 
i wo 
W they Shar, “MY 
f Cepe yee Any, ow 
Heywood, Tae in arnas like Tange We iy X 
now ne Panta, My 
Ti mod. oan ee not Me (Wo Mies Ly, t 
resented ag ate OMmime, a a tks edp f 
butt of the ¢ OOlish ana Arce 
wicked and finn Ty and hig ious pp Ji 
pantaloonery (13 Pranks, omp] | 
loon + pan-ta-lör | 
-ery tp Cael Ney} 
taloo foon Le tricks ot) 
The doe toonery The behari, k Disi, 
sakeak hery ar are, or w 
have clean Passed an i anata, y t Mg, 
Pantaloons (pan-tair head, Lane toa 
lon (pl. p ling! Ny Tne 
coe - Pantalons, used. Jn pl, K Sitpa | 
pl = NG P: pantalong Iy for yg | 
Da, NGL, TAvrardiy al h 
me antalone, a Vero t. pa P 
a : sce Pantaloon a 
ie Venetians, a fom, 
of hose or x 


breeches 
also of Venetian a” 
mid 7] a orj- 
pn, Ly. A garment 
or men, consisting of 
breeches and stock- 
ings 1n one: so called 
2ecause worn by Vene- 
tians. 

I could not but w r 
to sec pantaloons and A 
der-knots crowding among 
the common clowns. 
Roger North, Lord Guilford, 

[I. 289. (Davies) 

2. In the early years 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tight-fitting gar- 
ments for the thighs 
and legs, worn by men 
of fashion, generally 
Duttoned around the 
lower part of the calf, 
or sometimes tied with 
ribbons at this point. 
Hence—3. Trousers— 
the modern trousers having succeeded to te 
pantaloons by a gradual transition. 

It appeared to the butcher that he could nee 
discern what seemed to be the stalwart ner 
pantatoons, of a man sitting in a Jarge oaken chat, 


ack hi fi 1] the remainder of his fire ff 
back of which concealed a | the remaina ls DA 


Venetian Hose inone pieta f 
waist to feet, r6th centit 
ably the garment cal 
cigners fantaleens 


è | 


=Syn. 3. See trousers. 


pantamorph (pan’ta-mérl), m Same pil 


tomorph. j a 
pantamorphic (pan-tg-mér'fik), a: Sames 
pantomorphic. <9 Nene fig) 


lia nse if 

PN tenons phe ee val + er 
out brain: see anencephalia.] 

absence of brain. 
pantapt, pantaplet, ”- ee 
pantast (pan’tas), ba à 
pantess, pantais; < OF. 7 
ease of hawks: see 
structive pulmonary 
pantascope (pan ta 
pantascople 


' ie 


mits 
ee pat] a 
disease of m sit 
EOD) a Seo p 


pa 
pa 
(mav-), a5, A a 
ceptat a thee nik) a L 
pantec. 
cluding 
including, ate 
chnicon (Pano 
pan tee assistant © 


Téxvh, at 
all, a clued 
e. yê- 
play (pante z 
tees Pi, telegr an 


yaplue 
aoe city: 
ic (pan 
E 
jons 


tel- 


Tag 


< Pantellaria 

es y Först- 
; given by 

ne island of Pan- 

is, It is m- 

lacite and 

o in char- 


nore 41.) One 
dase [£ pant? Paa 
nèr) " <ME. pan- 


panthiere, 
< L. pan- 
hunting- 


cong"? Also pain Lal, 
igor Loge, panticres 1 
painter 3 it, panier 4 
ft p T £ : 
draw sp, TAVUNPT, Won, at 


i  dypav, hunt, 
are trap: fom 
the seson 1A9% geaped 
Cind the nette ben Women, 1, 131. 


nance’, GO : 
UME. also aba tab 
D etero it. = 
R P. Prarits, one in clone? 
ne who makes pe 
K pread: see pau” Cf. pant- 
passa’ A keeper of the pantry. 
le zutler or Panter 


gniter)) t 
1O etier = 

arius, Pi 

paneta, 


d in any offyce, 35 I 
T. 8.), p. 66. 
rari f panther. 
‘An obsolete varjant of p 
i 
TE 
OSN, 
Ce pa tirir), n. 
paie emo as panier” 3 
a “cho the prey,” quod the Img 
spantene YU Chron. Vilodun., P- 
5 tas. 
| Hog), ne Seo pan E 
piles (pnt iam), [= F. panthéisme 
| p en = Pg. pantheismo = It. pante 
f i *pantheismus, < Gr. TES (ra), all, 
i RE theism.] 1t. The worship of 
ed Go is—2. Tho metaphysical doctrine 
y i fis the only substance, of which the 
} ail universe and man are only ma nifos- 
prions. Itis accompanied with a denial of God’s per- 


= ism is essentially unchristian ; and the 
=p eather the reprobation of the speaker than 
i 


i E atheist), n. [= F. panthéiste = 
Í m nteisia = Pg. panthoista = It. panteista, 
(Nk: *pantheista, < Gr. ag (wav-), all, + Oedc, 
(ia: see theist.) One who holds the doctrine 
dyantheism; one who believes that God and 
ie universe are identical. 

bn Toland] printed a Latin Tract, intitled “ Pan- 
wn: sive Formula celebrandæ Sodalitatis Socrati- 
æ"... That Formula... is written by way of Dia- 
bee between the President of a Philosophical Society 


[ME., < pante r3 + 


(Halliwell.) 


24 


lite Members of it, . . . These Philosophers . . . are 
fist. f Feet and consequently acknowledge no other God 


Cathe Universe, 
Life ef Toland (1722), prefixed to his Misc, Works 
= (VJ. Whiston, London, 1747). 
Hutheistic (pan-thé k), a. [= F. panthe- 
aneis + ] 1. Of or pertaining 
m; identifying or having a tendency 
God with the universe.—2, Relat- 


atso Pantheistio statues or figures, 


o ear the united symbols of several 
i. ‘tical (pan 


-thé-is’ti-kal j 
uet al.) Same as hae Bete 
by Aeincthe-is’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
: ae from the point of 
ost (pan-thé-ol'3-44s 
yale it] ED ae apan 
a in pan- 
i rs [= Sp 
= Sp. pan- 
a = It. panteologia, < 
oe ; theology: seo 
oh Sy comprehend- 
r à knowledge of all dei- 
fe 
a ) n [= F. panthéon = 
g i on = It. panteon, < TL 
st ee temple consecr ted 
oe ) I) Tórleroc, co Tal 
E val, F genes? S mmon to all 
A Meio $, divine, < ede, a 
ie : rme dedicated to all 
i lly applied to a 


Atem ome by Agri at 25 
' iene Ppa, about 25 
‘eal h paths, and dedicated by 


fon Bods, Deca R 
a it has seryuse Of its beauty. 


Span, 
ed h; 


panther (pan’thér), n. 


` panther-moth an’thér-moth), n. 
pean Sr era unangulata: an Eng- 
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f Agrippa, now the Church of Sta. Maria della 

(Adapted from Durand and Baumeister.) 

A, the rotunda; B, the portico. (The light ed parts represent 
existing foundations of other parts of the ancient baths.) 


Plan of the Pantheon 
Rotonda, Rome. 


2. All the divinities, collectively, worshiped 
by a people: as, one of the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon. 


One temple of pantheon— that is to say, all goddes. 

J. Udall, On Rev. xvi. 
3. [cap.] A work treating of the whole body of 
divinities of a people: as, Tooke’s “Pantheon.” 
— 4. [cap.] A memorial structure in honor of 
the great men of a people, or filling some such 
purpose; especially, such a building serving as 
a mausoleum, as the Pantheon (church of Ste. 
Geneviève) in Paris. Westminster Abbey is 
often called the Pantheon of the British. 
[< ME. panter, pantere, 
< OF. pantere, panthere, F. panthère = Sp. pan- 
tera = Pg. panthera = It. pantera, < L. pan- 
thera, panther, < Gr. xavOnp, a panther; ulterior 
origin unknown. The apparent formation in 
Gr., < ae (xav-), all, + ýp, beast, gave rise to 
various fancies about the animal.] 1. A leop- 
ard. See also cut under leopard. 


Black Panther (a variety of Felis pardus). 


The spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 
The Pardale swift. Spenser, F. Q., 
Tall dark pines, . . . from beneath 

Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther's roar came muftled. 


2. The American cougar or 


[U. S.] 
pantheress (pan‘thér-es), 2. 
-ess.] A female leopard or panther. 
Asa last resource, he may decline to lead the untam 
pantheress to the altar, Saturday 
pantherine (pan’thér-in), &. 
< L. pantherinus, of a 
panther: see panther.) __ 
as in coloration; pardme: 
snake. 


panther-lily (pan’thér-lil’i), n. See lily, 1. 


lish collectors’ name- 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ae 


panther-wood (pan’thér-wid), n. 
wood, 


Pantholops (pan’thé-lops), n. [NL irreg. < 


see antelope.| A genus of antelopes, of which 


pantiblet, n. 
pantile (pan’til), n. and a. 


IZ. vi 2. pantisocrat (pan-ti’sd-krat), n. 


Tennyson, Œnone. 
puma, Felis concol- 
or. Seo cut under cougar. Also called painter. 


[< panther + 


eq Pantler (pant’lér), n. 
Rev., Jan. 18, 1868. 
[= F. panthérin, 
anther, < panthera, & 
esembling a panther, 
as, the pantherine 


A Euro- 


pantler 


See citron- 


iT. vac (zav-), all, + LGT. aifié7ow, the antelope: 


a species, the chiru, P. hodgsoni, occurs in 
northern India. 

Same as pantahle, 

ile L [Also pentile; < 
pan) 2) + tile.) I, n. 1. A tile with a curved 
surface, convex or concave with reference to 
its width. Such tiles are so laid, in covering a roof, that 
the longitudinal junction of two rows of tiles placed with 
the concave face ontward is covered by a row placed with 
the convex face up. 

The Play House at Dorset Stairs is now pulling down, 
where there is to be sold old Timber fit for Building or 
Repairs, Old Boards, Bricks, Glass’d Pantiles and Vain 
Tiles, also Fire Wood, at very reasonable rates, 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT, 4. 
2, A form of tile practically combining two of 
the original form, so shaped that its cross-sec- 


Pantiles of the compound farm, 


tion is a double curve, and so laid that the part 
of every tile that is convex upward overlaps 
the part of the next tile that is concave up- 
ward, 

In this form of so-called pan-tile cach tile has a double 
curve, forming a tegula and imbrex both in one. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIIT. 283. 

TI. a. [< pantile, n. Dissenting chapels are 
said to have been often roofed with pantiles.] 
Dissenting. 

Mr. Tickup’s a good churchman, mark that! He is 
none of your occasional cattle, none of your hellish pan- 
tile crew. Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, i. 

pantile-lath (pan’til-lath), n. A form of lath 
used in London, 14 inch wide and 1 inch thick, 
sold in bundles of 12. 

The smaller ones {rocket-sticks] are easily and best made 
of those laths called by bricklayers double laths, and the 
larger ones pantile laths, 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 127. 
pantile-shop (pan’til-shop), n. A meeting- 
house. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
pantiling (pan’ti-ling), n, [< pantile + -ing}.] 
Tiling, or a system of tiling, in which pantiles 
are used. 
Pantiling is but little more than half the weight of 
plain tiling. Encyc. Brit., IV. 483. 
pantingly (pan’ting-li), adv. In a panting 
manner; with gasping or rapid breathing. 
Once or twice she heaved the name of “father” 
Pantingly forth, as if it press'd her heart. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 28. 
pantisocracy (pan-ti-sok’ra-si), n. K Gr. zd 
(xav-), all, + icoc, equal, + kpazeiv, rule.] 1. A 
utopian community in which all the members 
are equal in rank and social position.— 2. The 
principle of such a scheme or community. This 
scheme was advocated by Southey, Coleridge, 
and Lovell about 1794. 
All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of Pantisocrasy. 
Byron, Don Juan, iii. 93. 


It was all a poet’s dream, hardly more substantial, 
though more exertions were used to realize it, than the 
dream entertained by Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell, of 
establishing pantisoeracy on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Quarterly Rev. 
[< Gr. zae 

(xavz-), all, + icoc, equal, + xpareiv, rule.] Same 

as pantisocratist. Southey. : 
pantisocratic (pan-ti-sd-krat‘ik), a. [< panti- 

socrat + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pantisoc- 
racy: as, a pantisocratic scheme. 
pantisocratist (pan-ti-sok’ra-tist), n. [$ pan- 
tisocrat + -ist.] One who accepts or favors the 
principle of pantisocracy. Macaulay. 
(<ME. pantlere, pantelere ; 
an altered form of pantere, E. panters, prob. 
in terminal simulation of butler: see panter3.) 
An officer in a great family who has charg 
the bread; in general, a servant who has care” 
of the pantry. ; 

A good shallow young fellow; x would have 

good pantler, a would ha’ chipped bread well. 
+, 2 Hen. IV., 

Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, to bear i 
Sword before the King; and also to exercise the 
Pantler. Baker, € 


fe 


a 
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Ho was a fellow of some birth; his father had been pantographical (pan-t6-graf‘i-kal), a. p< £ 
king's pantler. R, L. Stevenson, Frangols Villon.  tographie + -al.] Same as pan rapae pee 
panto-, Seo pan-. pantographically (pan-td-graf’i-kal-i), adv, 1 
pantoble}, x. Same as pantable. In the manner of a pantograph or of work pro- 
pantod (pan’t6d), n. [< Gr. wae (zarr-), all, + duced by a pantograph; according to a method 


of mechanical pantography.—2. In the man- 
odie force of matter. Reichenbach. ner of a general description, or of a view of an 
pantoflet, paatoa] (pan'tof-l), n. [Also pan- object as a whole. att 
toujle, and corruptly pantoble, pantable, panta- pantography (pan-tog’ra-fi), n. 
ple (see pantable), and pantaele, ; = D. pantoffel, 
formerly also pattufel, = MLG. pantufel, pan- ar. < : | 
toffel, LG. pantuffel, pantufele, pantofel = G. scription; entire view of an object.—2, The 
pantoffel (also abbr. LG. tuffel, tüfel = G. dial. process of copying by means of the pantograph, 
togel = Dan. töfel = Sw. toffel, tofa); < F. pantological (pan-to-loj‘i-kal), a. [< pantolog-y 
pantoufle = Sp. pantuflo = Pg. pantufo = It. + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to pantology, ~ ` 
pantofola, pantufola, dial. patofle (late ML. pan- pantologist (pan-tol 9-jist), n. [K pantolog-y + 
tofla), slipper; origin unknown.] <A slipper. -ist.] One who treats of or is versed in pantol- 
er part of their horse hides they make very O8Y- 3 
Tae seceale nae, Hakluyt's aes I. 97. pantology (pan-tol’6-ji), n. [= It. pan tologia, 
I can wait on your trencher, fill your wine, < Gr. wag (warr-), all, + -Aoyia, < 2éyew, speak: 
Carry your pantojles, and be sometimes blest see -ology.] Universal knowledge; a systemat- 
In all humility to Se amish Ciater. ic yiow of al branches or unan knowledge ; 
There were divers of the Pope's pantofles that are kissed US N or As R PTOLOPSInE to give infor- 
on his foote, having Sonen Dembio red on the instep. mation on all subjects, or a summary of univer- 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. aie Ben Bea ap 
= R g antometer (pan-tom’e-tér), n. [= F. pantomè- 
pantograph (pan to-graf), h S [Also inte r = Sp. pantómetro = Pg. It. E ad: 
graph; = F. pantographe = Sp. pantógrajo Qy, mac (war7-), all, + pétpov, measure: see me- 
ter?.] An instrument for measuring angles of 


= Pg. pantographo = It. pantografo, < Gr. zac 
(wavz-), all, + ypdgew, write. Also, erroneously, 4)) Kinds, in order to determine elevations, dis- 
tanees, and the like. 


pentegraph, as if < Gr. xévre, five, + ypagen, 
write.] An instrument for the mechanical pantometric (pan-té-met’rik), a. [< pantome- 
tr-y + -ic.) Of or pertaining to pantometry. 


copying of engravings, diagrams, plans, ete.. 
either upon the same scale or upon a reduced pantometry (pan-tom’et-ri), n: [< Gr. rac 
or an en arged scale. It consists of four perforated (mavr-) mit ae -perpla < hoy Dae 5 z 
limbs or rules, a, b, d,e, of wood or metal, arranged in pairs, OTARA ii , U an di li / p p o astros see 
jointed together at the crossing, the two pairs being also meter?.] 1. Universa | measurement.— 2, Mea- 
surement by means of the pantometer. 
pantomime (pan’td-mim), n. and a. [1.=G. 


pantomim, < F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. panto- 
mimo, m., < L. pantomimus, < Gr. Tavrdjupoc, one 
who plays a part by dancing and dumb-show, 
lit. ‘all-imitating, < māç (mavr-), all, + pīuoc, imi- 
tator: see mime. 2. = D. G. Dan. pantomime = 
Sw. pantomim, < F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. pan- 
tomima, f., an entertainment by pantomimes: 
see above.] I, n. 1. One who expresses his 
meaning by action without words; a player who 
employs only action— mimicry, gestures, move- 
ments, and posturing —in presenting his part. 
[Obsolete or rare. ] 


Betweene the actes, when the players went to make 
ready for another, there was great silence, and the people 
waxt weary ; then came in these maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Pantomimi. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 


I would our pantomimes also and stage players would ex- 
amine themselves and their callings by this rule.  _ 
Bp. Sanderson, Sermon on 1 Cor. vii. 24. 


Not that I think those pantomimes 

Who yary action with the times 

Are less ingenious in their art 

Than those who dully act one part. — 

Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. 1287. 

2. (a) Under the Roman empire, a kind of spec- 
tacular play resembling the modern “‘ballet of 
action,” in which the functions of the actor 
were confined to gesticulation.and dancing, 
the accompanying text being sung by a chorus; 
in modern times, any play the plot of which is 
expressed by mute gestures, with little or no 
dialogue; hence, expression of anything by 
gesture alone: as, he made known his wants in 
pantomime. 


In the early days of the Empire tragedy was dissolved 
into choral music and pantomimic action; and the panto- 
mime, a species of ballet of action, established itself as 2 
favourite class of entertainment. 


A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 8. 
(b) A popular theatrical entertainment of which 
many are produced in Great Britain about the 
Christmas season, usually consisting of two 
parts, the first or burlesque being founded on 
some popular fable, the effects being heighten- 
ed by gorgeous scenery and catching music, 
and the second, or harlequinade, consisting 
almost wholly of the tricks of the clown ang 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin an 
columbine. 


The brilliancy of the dresses and scenery - - - and the 
excellence of the music, in the pantomimes, are Bren” eras 
provements upon the humble attempts of the vagran ve 
tion-master. ‘Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 441- 


II. a. Representing only in mute action. 


aph pantomimic (pan-to-mim’ik), 4. and e = 


E. od: seo od3.] Od in general; the supposed 


[= F. panto- 
graphie = Pg. pantographia, < Gr. race (mavr-) 


all, + -ypagia, ¢ ypagerv, write.] 1. General ae 


Pantograph. 
a, #, d, and ¢ are rules perforated with a series of holes placed at 
graduated distances for adjustment to different scales for enlarge- 
ment or reduction of the picture to be transcribed; « and 6 are per- 


eT) but movably jointed at ¢ to a traversing support; ď and e 
are similarly jointed at Æ toa pencil-holder or point-holder; //are 
thumbscrews which act as pivots for joining a and g and and ¢. The 
rule a is pivoted to a support f which is fixed to the drawing-table; g 
is a stylus attached to the end of the rule 6, Lines traced by g will 
be also drawn by / on a larger or smaller scale corresponding to the 
adjustment. 


gl 
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It. pan- 
tomimic, < pan- 
mime.) L. æ 


tomime or 


pantomimic 
tomimie + -al 
pantomimicat 
the manner of 
mute action or d Š 
pantomimist 
mime + -ist.] 
Owhhigt F 
brilliant means 


a pantomi Sin 
h nimis w I 
more like him i on y y 


n this w g 

pantomimus 
tomime.] Boe 

pantomorph ii 
morph; < Gr. rav 


0) 
an-tõ-mi'mu anog 
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< pa 0 
forms or any fonts 
panton (pan’ton), n [Cf 
wooden shoe, Cf. pattent i 
trived to recov ic 
Also called p 
Halliwell, 


i. dial 

+ ban 
A horse 
i-boudt s 


An idle fale 


a-jist), n, 
Le who or that wh 
tet aniYorons; 
of’a-gus 
E E ane 
wav7-), all, ayelv, eat.) Rati oy RG 
Too Smivorous; pana 
pantophagy (pan-tof’a-ji), n. ie Ry ore 
phagie, < Gr. Tavroġayia, indiscriminatectie 
Ss Tavrobayoc, all-devouring: see pantophagns) 
The habit of eating all kinds of food, 
pantophobia (pan-to-f0'bi-i), n. (NL, 0 _| 
mac (wavr-), all, + -dopia, < dé ect, fear) h 
pathol., a morbid fear of everything, 
pantopod (pan‘td-pod), n. One of the Pats 
poda. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 409, 
Pantopoda (pan-top'õ-dä), n. pl. [N th 
zac (ravr-), all, + robe (700-) = E. foot) Ov 
of many names of the Pycnogonida or è | 
spiders. See Pycnogonida. ‘ 
pantoscope (pan’td-sk6p), m [Also pntasenye 
< Gr. mac (zavr-), all, + oKosei, view] bA 
form of lens including a very, wide angle, e l 
vised especially for photographieuse 44 
ramic camera. 
pan-t9-skop ik 
toscope + -10. ; 
f vision — Pant 
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alg such are ‘inm furnishing the catchword to 
ki je preci ve inti one of the parties be ere or 
paral = Encyc. Brit., XV. 326. 
mn per e A 
p i į (pa-ner/ji-dé), 1. pl. [NL., < Pa 
i pangia a) A family of bees, named from 
MO gs Panurgus. Also Panurgida, Panur- 
è ge l 
ates, Panurgites. A $ f 
e vag (Panèn gus), n. [NL., < Gr. tavotp- 
Enay to do anything: see panmwrgy.] A 
ais of ees of the family Apidae and subfam- 
jr didraine, formerly giving name to a fam- 


t for several pap! (pap), n. 
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Rock-swift (Panyptila melanoleuca). 


in the most inaccessible precipices, and flies with almost 
incredible velocity. 


energy. 
The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence 

of Force, Heredity, Panzoism, and Physiological Units. 
N. A. Rev., CXXVII. 53. 


panzoöty (pan-z0’0-ti),n. [< Gr. xa¢ (xar-), all, 


cm, animal. Cf. epizodty.] A zymotie 
di > affecting all kinds or very many kinds 
of animals. 


paolo (pi’d-16), n. [It., < L. Paulus, Paul.] An 


old Italian silver coin, worth about ten United 
States cents. 

[< ME. pappe, < OSw. papp, Sw. 
dial. papp, pappe, Sw. patt = Dan. patte = 
NFries. pap, pape, dim. papke, breast, pap; cf. 
Lith. papas, pap. The L. papilla, pap, nipple, 
teat, also pustule, pimple, is a dim. of papula, 
a pustule, pimple (see papilla, papula, pimple), 
and is not related to E. papl. The word is sup- 
posed to be ult. of infantile origin, like pap? and 
pap?, papa.) 1. A teat; a nipple; the breast 
of a woman. 

Zit it be a femele, thei don away that on Pappe, with an 
hote Hiren ; and zif it bea Womman of gret Lynage, thei 
don awey the leit Pappe, that thei may the better beren a 
Scheeld. Mandeville, Travels, p. 154. 

Nourish’d and bred up at her most plenteous pap. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 294. 
2. A conical hill resembling a nipple or teat: 
as, the Paps of Jura (an island west of Scot- 
land). 


Sp. Pg. papá = 
father; A 


Papatis), a bishop (see papa); cf. also LI. 


dren, 


LGr, = 


papa? (pa’pii), n. 


papable (pa’pa-bl), a. 


papal 


It. pdppa (Florio), papa, papa, 
cf. LL, papa (gen. pape), papas (gen. 


papas, pappas, a governor, tutor, < Gr. sdxzac, 


father (mostly in voc., as a child’s word, LG: 
MGr. also mazac, mands, 


c, and 74); a redupl. of 


the syllable pa, a natural infantile utterance, 
made to mean ‘father, as the similar utter- 


ance ma, mama, is made to mean ‘mother’ 
(see mama); 


í cf. pap?, pap2, pap). Cf. also 
papa2.| Father: a word used chiefly by chil- 


Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
the only t 


remedy is to bribe them with goody goodies, that 

they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 

Swift, Directions for Servants, General Directions, 
“Here, Papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, 


kissing the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a 
hundred pounds into his hands. 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1, 
a” (pii’pii), n. [LL. a bishop, ML. pope, < 
, naxac, father: applied, like father, to ec- 
clesiasties, esp. to the bishop of Rome, whence 
ult., through AS. papa, the E. pope: see papal 
and popel.} A title formerly bestowed in the 
Christian church on bishops, and often on the 
inferior clergy, but now restricted to parish 
priests in the Greek Church. 
As in the Primitine Church the yonger Bishop called 
the elder Papa. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 142. 
Although he [the Roman pontiff] had not, as yet, as- 
sumed the distinctive insignia of his office—the triple 
crown and the upright staff surmounted by the cross—he 
more and more discouraged the application of the name 
of papa (pope) to any but himself. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 495. 
(NL. ; ef. papio, papion, and 
baboon.) 1. A baboon; a papio or papion.— 
2. The specific name of the king-vulture of 
tropical America, Sarcorhamphus or Gypagus 
papa. See cut under king-vulture.—3. A name, 
both generic and specific, of a coccothraustine 
bird of the Bonin Islands, Coccothrausles papa 
or ferrirostris, or Papa ferrirostris. Reichen- 
bach; Kittilitz. 


[< F. papable = It. pa- 
pabile,< ML. *papabilis(in asi papara 
papal power), < papa, pope: see papal, pope J 
Capable of being made a pope; eligible to the 
papacy. [Rare.] 

By the death of the other two the conclave hath re- 
ceived little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, 
and a great soggetto in the list of the foresters, 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 707. 


> 5 Sa c apabot, papabote, papabotte, n. [Creole F.] 
pap” (pap), n- [OME mannan (PMCS edt Pthe TA aE T i Audubon. = 
mete: see papmeat) = D. pap = G. pappe, pap, [New Orleans, Louisiana. ] 
paste, = Dan. pap = Sw. papp, pasteboard; cf. 2 x 


0 i < avovpyoc, ready to d 
ohana ipyoc, ready to do 
ail üç (zav-), all, + ipyov, work.] Skill 


in Pari genus of titi 
Penri le, aride, now made type of the family 


OF. papa =Sp. papa =It. pappa, pap; also OF. papacy (pā'pà-si), n. 


papin, pappin, m., papine, f., pap; < L. papa, 
pappa, a word with which infants call for food; 
supposed to be imitative of the orig. insignifi- 
cant syllables pa pa, a natural utterance of in- 
fants, taken in this instance to refer to food, 
and in others to other notions: see pap}, pap, 
papal, ete.] 1. Soft food for infants, usually 
made of bread boiled or softened with water 


Henee—2. The emoluments of public office, as 
salaries, fees, or perquisites. [Slang.] 
They soon made it appear that, at the end of four years, 


[< ME. papacie, < OF. 
papacie, < ML. papatia, papal office, ¢ papa, 
pope: see papag popel.| 1. The office, dig- 
nity, and authority of the Pope or Bishop of 
Rome; the papal jurisdiction; the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization subject to the Pope. 

This Pius Secundus was that learned Pope which before 


he undertooke the Papacy was called Æneas Sylvius. 
mass sets Coryat, Crudities, I. 147. 


He here instilled into this aspiring prelate the hope of 


of Rome; the Roman Catholie Church. 
The threatened breach between the papacy and its an- 


aride pa-nū’ri-dë or milk. attaining the papacy. Hume, Hist. Eng., xxviii. f 

tide) amil h iN pl. (NL., < Panu- Many doctrines have grown to be the ordinary diet and 9 The succession or line of opes, with its ec- 3 

| TR ; e genus Rae Te binds, foodofonr spirite and ee paca the pap ete at clesiastical and politica! tra itine a eens s 
i aa S. , yx 2 ee > AET i 
Herre eee tin), a. Panur F Oh, folly worthy of the nurse’s Jap! system of ecclesiastical government which | a 

| Mant ing to the aa Pa ea + -inel.] G ive it the Dren or stop its mouth with pap. ognizes and is based upon the apostolic prima- x 

Th $ (pani’rus) TND. euas: Cowper, Conversation, L 485. ey and supreme authority of the Pope or Bishop 3 
fs tail] A genh ess Gt Fas (wav-), of Rome over the church universal; the Church i 


ad 7 y Koch in 1816, 
| epp he hearg edd ened it Calamophitus, P.orc. 


: i a ee name 
| a lyst a ¢ birds were 
| Prin, (Bayar), n had Hyperittes, 
i -CEN ` orru 0 i 
“yard fop lannier. ] DA forea of 
| mat by that rege Š pannier. 
| Sirat eht, and he being atop TAY Upon te 
i n, Le g with veni 
twith m called him in, and did give 


enys, Diary, Aug. 7. 16 

Paynin, Y, Aug. 7, 1661. 
NL., < Gr. 
» F Trion 
° family C 


cient ally the King of France. 


not only should an officer make an accounting and submit ‘Milman, Hist. of Christianity. 


to an audit, but should vacate his place, so that somebody 


ae get some of the pap hehad enjoyed aoe mis papagayt, n. An obsolete form of popinjay. 


A : ag 2 

3. The pulp of fruit, or pulp of any kind, | PADA (R PEI a from teoaleage 
‘The pap of the latter (verdigris diffused through water] fruit of the papaw-tree, Carica papaya. It dit- 
being first passed through a sieve. y os, fers from pepsin in that its proteolytic action goes on in 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., P ®>:  Aeutral or alkaline solutions as well as in acid solutions. 

To'iyofpap withia hatchett, to do a kind thing in an almi papei me EME papal NEO 
ki 7 a. . , , wad 

M They ne aaah with a spoone before we can speke esal F.) papal = Sp: Pg. pepa = It. papale, < 
and, when we speake for that wee love, pap with ahate NI, papalis, of the Pope, < LiL. papa, a bishop, 


‘Lyly's Court Comed., sig. Z 12 b. (Nares.) g : 3 o 
He that so old DIR for a nurse so young shall have pap ML. pope: see papa?, pope.) Ot or relating 


g Tavv, al- 
9 & feather, ] 


i > in his official capacity, or the pa 
a » hay: Ypselide and with a hatchet for his comfort. PR to the Pope in his official capacity, p 
jd” | mg the ratio of the Marriage and Wiving (Harl. Misc., I. i, Tovares) pacy. i 
ei El the front toes -e tome ee 
MAT I ly ec COPS as Well pap? (pap), v. t.; pret. and pp. Pi As Aad Py ; d Gothic fre, : 
H ; A S -Swi asthe ping. [< pap? n.] To feed with pap- nd kanai Dice a ‘Pope, To Addison, 1. 14. 
ë 


Oh! that his body were not flesh and fading! 


3 i — nothing too dear for him. 
ae so pap M ibs trata of the Country, iv. 4. 


hich in 3 ter formof papal.] Papa; 

pap? (pap), n. [A shor 

6} Staton Psa gales na Eng. a ue S1, EN, 
times brn apal (pa-pii’ or päpä), n. [=F. papa = D: G. 

Sometimes by thousshds papa- or pi es pe a TO E a 


His attachment to his family, his aversion to France, 
were not to be overcome even by Papal authority, 

Macaulay, Lord Mahon’s War in’ 

Contributions from the nation at large for papal 

a UE S te A 

were collected by the pope’s agents in the: 10 

i ‘Stubbs, Const. Hist., 

— 
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papal 


Papal cross, Sce cross!.—Papal crown, the trip 


crown. See tiara. =Syn. Pa; 


papalint (pa’pal-in), n. 
seo papal.) A papist. Bp. Lavington. 


‘The Persians. . . are... 0 
in their profession than we and the papalins. 
Sir T. Herbert, 


They [the Turks] may 


Muscovites, or persecute 1 
they can do no hurt to the papalins. 


apalise, v. See papalicze. 
PADANE E DSZ), n. [ papal + -ism. 
The papal system; papistry. 
papalist (pa’pal-ist), n. 

papal + ~ist.] A papist 

acter. 

Patriot. I’Escuyer . . 


; a Roman Catholic 


. determines on going to Church 


body. Carlyle, French Rev., I. v. 3. 


papal.) Same as papalty. 
papalize (pa’pal-iz), 
ppr. papalizing. 


notions. 


looking rifle regiment. 


popery. Cowper. 
Also spelled papalise. 
papally (pa‘pal-i), adv. In a papal manner; 
from a papal point of view; as a papist. 
papalty+ (pa’pal-ti), n. 
paute, papalite, papality: see papality.] ‘The 
apacy; the papal oftice or authority; the 
hurch of Rome. Also papality. 
Pope Clement was redy in his chambre of consystorie, 
syttyng in his chayre of papalyte. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clx. 
Withall to uphold the decrepid Papalty they [the Jesu- 
its] have invented this super-politick Aphorisme, as one 
termes it, One Pope and one King. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


papaphobia (pa-pa-fo’bi-ii), n. [NL., < ML. 


5 i apa, pope (see popel), + Gr. -poßia, < ġéßeo- 
3 ai, fear.) Dread or hatred of the Pope or of 
popery. 


paparchy (pa’piir-ki), n. [< ML. papa, pope 
(see pope), + Gr. -apyia, < åpxew, rule.] Gov- 
ernment by a pope. 

Without understanding the papacy (or paparchy, as 
Bishop Coxe insists upon calling it) one cannot understand 
the history and literature of Europe from the age of Char- 
lemagne. Christian Union, July 5, 1888. 

papas, pappas (pi’pas, pap’as), n. [< Gr. razac, 
maxnag: see papa?.] A parish priest of the 
Greek Church; a papa. 

The censure of a p country Papas outweighs, in 


present effect, that of a Western Bishop. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 11. 


The pappas isa prominent figure in the throngs of idlers, 
rominent because of his long black gown, his tall steeple- 
i at, Seribner's Mag., IV. 370. 
papatet (pa’pat), n. [ME. papat; < OF. papat 
= Sp. Pg. papado = It. papato, < ML. Taname, 
the office of pope, < papa, pope: see popel. Cf. 
_ papacy.) The papacy. 
A cardinal was thilke tide, 


Which the papat longe hath desired. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., I, 254 (Pauli’s ed.). 


-pay-e-ra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. 
u, 1789), < Pa aver z -aceæ.] 
an order of dico 
of the cohort 
two to three sepals, anc 
base of fleshy albumen. 
enera, of which Papa- 

rth temperate or sub- 

ooth herbs (often 

grayish bloom or 

enerally lobed 


l, Popish, Papistical, Pa- 
pal is the ordinary word for that which belongs to or pro- 
ceeds from the Pope; popish is used in some obloquy or 
contempt; paprstical in strong contempt or condemnation, 


[< F. papalin, < It. pa- 
palino, soldier of the Pope, < papale, papal: 
no less zealous and divided 


Travels, p. 251. 


indeed still do mischief to the 
their own Christian subjects, but 


Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an, 1697. 


[< OF. papaliste; as 


in company with a friend or two; not to hear mass, which 
he values little, but to meet all the Papatists there in a 


papalityt (pa-pal‘i-ti),n. [¢ OF. papatite,< ML. 
papalita(t-)s, papal power, < papalis, papal: see 


v.3 pret. and pp. papalized, 
[< papal + -ize.] I. trans. 
To make papal; imbue with papist doctrines or 


He has been, to some extent, Christianized and papalized, 
and he has also been turned into a lanky, lean, unhappy- der meat which is boiled with a little of it or wrapped in 
W.H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 82. 


II. intrans. To become a papist; conform to 


[< OF. *papalte, pa- 


papelardiet, n. 
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leaves, and conspicuous flowers, solitary up X E: 
pin sepals which fall off at openit fs By sone ane 
z TAAT ade ine è F Raas iR ad 
a Sar is made to include the Fumariaceæ as a sub- 
papaveraceous (pi-pav-e-ra’shius), a. [CNI 
papaveraceus, < L. papaver, poppy.] Pertain. 
ing to the Papaveracez or to the poppy. 
Papaveree (pap-i-vé’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Papaver + -cæ | Pee 
group of plants coextensive with the Papave- 
racex as defined above, used as a suborder by 
those authors who include the Fumariaceæ (sub- 
order Fumariez) in the order Papaveracezx. 
papaverine (pi-pav’e-rin), n. [= PF. papave- 
rine; as L. papaver, poppy, + -ine?.] An alka- 
loid (C21Ħ21N04) contained in opium. 
papaverous (pã-pav'ẹe-rus), a. [< L. papaver. 
poppy, + -ous.] Having the properties of or 
characteristic of, the poppy; papaveraceous 
Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant . 
whether in the leaf or apple. ean 
i Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 7. 
papaw (pa-påâ'), n. [< Sp. Pg. (> NL.) papaya, 
- a name of Malabar origin.) 1. The tree Carica 
Papaya, or its fruit. The papaw is native in South 
America, but now widely diffused throughont the tropics 
Its height is about 20 feet, and its deeply seven-lobed 
leaves are 2 feet in diameter and borne on footstalks 2 
feet long. The fruit is 10 inches long, commonly of an 
oblong form, ribbed, and having a thick fleshy rind. It 
is sometimes eaten raw or made into a sauce, or when 
green is boiled as a vegetable and is also pickled. The 
trunk, leaves, and fruit contain an acrid milky juice (see 
papain), which has the property of making quickly ten- 


le 


] 


the leaves, or, as it is claimed, merely hung up among 
the leaves. The seeds are an efficacious vermifuge. The 
leaves are saponaceous. Also called snelon-tree. 
2. The tree Asimina triloba, or its fruit, native 
in the United States. It is a small tree with lurid 
flowers appearing with the leaves, which, when grown, 
are obovate-lanceolate, thin, and ratherJarge. The smooth 
oblong fruit is 3 or 4 inches long, filled with a sweet pulp 
in which are embedded the bean-like seeds. 
8. A bushwhacker: with reference to the sub- 
sistence or possible subsistence of bushwhack- 
ers on the fruit of the papaw. [Missouri.] 
Also written pawpaw. 
papaw tree (pa-pi’tré), n. See papaw. 
apaya (pa-pa’yii), n. [NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), < papatamaram, the native name in Mala- 
bar.] 1. A former genus of trees, the papaws, 
of the order Passifloraceze, now included in Ca- 
rica. See Carica and papaw.—2. [l.c.] A tree 
of this genus. 
The slim papaya vipens 
Its yellow fruit for thee. 
Bryant, Hunter's Serenade, 
Papayacee (pap-i-ya’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Papaya + -acezx.] A tribe of 
trees, the papaw family, of the order Passiflo- 
racee, characterized by the minute calyx, tu- 
bular staminate corolla, and pistillate of five 
erect separate petals. It includes the genera Carica 
and Jacaratia, of tropical and subtropical America, re- 
markable for their milky juice, white, yellow, or greenish 
flowers, and pulpy edible berries. 
papayotin (pap-a-yo’tin), x. [< Papaya + -ot- 
+ -in?.] Same as papain. 
pap-boat (pap’bot), n. 1. An open vessel used 
for holding pap for children. 

A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a 
kettle, a pap-boat, a spoon for the administration of medi- 
cine to the refractory, and lastly Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. 
2. A shell of the family Turbinellidæ; a false 
volute, as Turbinella rapha. = 
papel} (pap), n. [ME.: see popel.] A spiritual 
father; a priest; specifically, the Pope. 

The prayer of the pape so incensed the Scot that he 
vowed revenge, and watched the pape with a good cudgel, 
next day, as he crossed the churchyard, where he beat h im: 

W. Carr, Traveller's Guide, p. 190. 
[Creole F., lit. ‘pope’; cf. E. 
An American finch of the 
P. ciris. 
See 


That papelard, that hym yeldith so, - - - 
He is the hounde, shame is to seyn, 


i th agayn. P 
That to his casting go’ ed ri the Rose, 1. 7281. 
[ME., 


H < OF. (and F.) pape- 
die, hypocrisy, < papelard, a hypocrite: see 
papelard.| Hypocrisy. 
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on payer (charta bombycina), a form of paper said to 
Dre to the Chinese at a remote period, and 
tobive passed into use among the Arabs early in the sth 
etary. It was imported into Constantinople, and was 
tal for Greek MSS. in the 13th century. In Italy and 
ta West it never made much way. 
Encyc. Brit, XVIIT, 144. 
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sulphates, sal ammoniac, and gum arabic in water, and 
expos to the fumes of ammonia, — Japanese paper. 
paper made from the bark of the paper-mnulberry (Grouse. 
netia papyrifera), soft es and with a satin- 
i utace. ‘There ar rious qu , of which the 

is the best and thic t. It is used for expensive 
printing, proofs of plate-engravings, ete.— Laid paper 
See laid.— Legal-tender paper, paper money declared 
by law to be a legal tender.—Linen paper, paper made 
from linen or flax-fiber : “linen paper was first ma ein the 


1ith century” (Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 218).— Lit} 
paper. Seelithographi Litmus-paper. nae Pppic 
Loft-dried paper, paper in which the sizing is dried by 
atmospheric evaporation.—Low to paper, in printing. See 
dow2.— Luminous paper, paper of which the pulp is com- 
pounded with gelatin anda phosphorescent powder.— Ma- 
chine-sized paper, aper made by dipping the web in a 
bath of dissolved rosin and alum.— Manila paper, paper 
made from manila-fiber. It is usually of dull-buff color 
is of marked toughness.— Marbled paper, paper 
ned with colors in conventional imitation of variegated 
bles, It is used chiefly for the linings and covers of 
books. See marbling.— Metallic paper, See metallic,— 
M paper, paper which has only trivial imperfections.— 
Mulberry paper, & kind of paper prepared in China from 
the inner bark of the paper-mulberry —Negotiable pa- 
per, See neyotiable.— Nepal paper, a strong unsized pa- 
per, made in Nepal from the pulverized bark of the Daphne 
cannalbina.— News paper, a low grade of white printing- 
paper.— N paper, paper of thes nd sorting, and inferior 
to M paper.— Oiled paper. Sce oi/.— On paper, in writ- 
ing; set down “in black and white.”— Paper-burnishing 
machine, a machine for putting a polish on paper, by 
means of a burnishing-stone, by heavy glazed rolls, or 
by any other method.— Paper-clipping machine, a 
ine for trimming the edges of apie or of paper in 
, usually a guillotine-knife driven by a considerable 


pi 


power, and connected with a gage.—Paper-colorin 
machine, a set of color-rollers, automatically supplied 


with pigment, which give a coat of color to sheets of paper 


A mold of the 
ing with a brush prepared paper- 
ype: this mold, when dry, is filled 
Workshop Receipts, 4th ser., Stereotyp- 
Parchment paper, an imitation of parchment, pre- 
l from ordinary unsized paper by immersing it for a 

ls in a solution of two parts of sulphuric acid or 
l in one part of water, at a temperature of 60° F., 
ing it in cold water, and removing any remain- 
ces of the acid by dipping it in a weak solution of 
ammonia. It resembles parchment in appearance, and is 
tough, translucent, gl , and almost impermeable to wa- 
ter. Also called papyrine and Gaine's paper.— Photo- 
graphic paper, any paper used for the purposes of pho- 
tography; especially, the paper, whether albuminized, 
salted, vari y itized, coated with emulsion, etc., 
used form p ive prints from negatives.— Pitched 
paper. Same as tarred paper.— Pizzighelli paper, a 
sensitized platinum paper prepared commercially for pho- 
tographic use. It gives a mat surface and clear gray 
tones, which are pleasing for many subjects.—Plain pa- 
per. (a) Paper that is unruled. (b) In photog., any paper 
that has not a glossy surface, such as that of albuminized 
paper.— Plate-paper, the highest grade of book-paper. 
—Polygraphic paper, a paper specially prepared to re- 
ceive writing or printing in an aniline ink, and to trans- 
fer this readily, under pressure, to another similar sheet 
dampened. The second sheet is then used as a matrix 
from which a number of impressions of the original writ- 
ing can be struck off in a press. —Post paper, a style of 
paper which came into use toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century, especially for letter-writing. 


Post paper seems to have derived its name from the post- 
horn which at one time was its distinguishing mark. 

Ure, Dict., ITI. 494. 
Printing-paper, a quality of paper made for printing, 
usually of softer stock and surface than writing-paper, 
and not so hard-sized. The lowest grade is news, the 
highest is plate.—Rag paper, paper made from the pulp 
of rags. 

The first mention of rag paper occurs in the tract of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny (1122-50 A.D.), adversus Judæos, cap. 
5, where, among the various kinds of books, he refers to 
such as are written on material made “ exrasuris veterum 
pannorum.” At this early period woollen cloth is proba- 
bly intended. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 218. 


type forn isr 
pulp on the fac 
with type-metal. 
ing 


R = er, a coarse, stout paper variously prepared, 
Bootie pap roofs. It is usually securely and smoothly 
nailed down, and then thickly coated with tar or paint.— 
Ruled paper, writing-paper ruled mechanically with 
lines, for convenience in writing Kosong Rees 
—Safety-paper, a paper which has been epare 
Shemlen Gane Detail withachemical pigment, that 
ing on it in ink cannot be effaced or cannot be erase 
without leaving indelible marks on the paper. Saah paa 
per is often used for bank-checks, etc., to guard agains 
fraud.—Sensitized paper, paper that has been S ro 
cally treated so that the color of its surface may be ere! 1 
by the action of light, used in the various processes ef 
photographic printing. The name is moat Cae 
given to paper that has been floated on a bat! otn trate 
of silver, or coated with an emulsion of silver ni zal E 
chlorid; but it is equally applicable to ferro : 
or blue papers, to bromide papers, to ine aoe eae 
ment-papers used in the carbon process, Oe a ae 
pers, or to any others of like character. uae 
Same as tissue-paper.— Silver paper. Same ae thin 
paper.— Sized paper, paper which has ore ec 
surface of glutinous matter to give it greater rengin 
and proper writing-surface.— Sizes on paper, ertan 
standard dimensions of paper, the sheets being apes 
cially cut to those sizes. Printing-, writing-, “a ei 
ing-papers of the same names are of different sizes y 
Great Britain and the United States. The sizes mosi 
used have names and measurements, in inches, as speck: 
fled in the following table, but names the same as here 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


paper 
given are sometimes applied to sizes which are larger or 
smaller, 
$ - English. United States. 
Antiquarian writing.. ........ 


Atlas drawing... .. 
Atlas small drawing 
Atlas writing ......, 
Check folio writing. _- 
Columbier drawing ..... 
Columbier writing .. 
Copy, or bastard writing 
Crown drawing . 
Crown writing .. 
Demy drawing 
Demy printing 
Demy short drawin 
Demy writing ....... 
Double atias drawing . 
Double cap writing... 
Double crown printing 
Double demy printin 
Double elephant writing 
Double medium printing . 
Double pot printing... . 
Double royal printing ... 
Double superroyal 
Elephant writing 
Emperor writing ....... 
Extra large post writing.. 
Extra size folio writing 
Flat ca 
Foli 


p writing.. 
Grand engle.... 
Imperial drawing 
Imperial printing .. 
Imperial writing. .... . 
Medium-and-half printing. 
Medium printing .. 
Medium writing 
Pot writing .. 
Royal drawing.. . 
Royal long drawing . 
Royal printing ...... 
Royal writing. 
Small cap writing. ... 
Small double medium printir 
Small post writing.... 
Superroyal drawing . 
Superroyal printing . 
Superroyal writing. . 
Thick and thin post 


g.. 


Soft plate-paper, paper which is thick, unsized, and 
easily receptive of impression.—Special paper, a list 
kept in court for putting down demurrers, ete., to be 
argued.—State paper, a paper relating to the political 
interests or government of a state.— Surfaced paper, 
paper having an added film of whiting, which fills mi- 
nute pits, and adapts it for the printing of woodcuts,— 
Surface paper, paper covered with a thin coat of clay 
or other substance with intent to give a smoother sur- 
face.— Tarred paper, a coarse, thick paper soaked with 
a tar product, used for covering roofs, lining walls, ete., 
with the object of securing warmth and drynese.—Test- 
paper, litmus- or turmeric-paper, used as a test for alka- 
linity or acidity. —Tissue-paper, a very thin paper of fine 
and soft texture, used for wrapping valuable or delicate 
articles, for polishing fine surfaces, for protecting engrav- 
ings in books, ete.; silk paper; silver paper.—Touch and 
trade papers, in the United States, a permit issued by the 
collector of a port, under section 4264 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, to a vessel licensed for carrying on fish- 
ing, authorizing it to “touch and trade” at any foreign 
port during the voyage.—Tracing-paper, paper so pre- 
pared as to be transparent, and of such texture that it 
will receive marks either in pencil or with pen and ink, 
used for copying a design, etc., by laying it over the origi- 
nal and following the lines carefully with a pencil or pen. 
—Transfer-paper, paper coated thickly with an adhe- 
sive pigment, as lampblack, vermilion, indigo, etc., used 
for transferring a design mechanically to an object on 
which it is to be copied. A sheet of transfer-paper is laid 
upon the object; on this is laid the design executed on 
paper or other thin and yielding material, and the lines 
of the design are then passed over with a hard point, which 
causes the pigment of the transfer-paper to adhere, along 
the lines passed over, to the object under treatment.— 
Tub-sized paper, paper made by dipping each sheet in 
a tub that contains prepared animal sizing.— Turmeric- 
paper, paper dipped intoa hot infusion of turmeric, stron: 
enough to give the paper a pronounced yellow color, an 
dried: used asa test of alkalinity or acidity.— Vellum pa- 
per,a heavy, uniform paper, showing no grain, and having 
a very smooth and fine surface. It is used for some of the 
finest printing. —Waxed paper, paper on which beeswax 
has been rubbed and melted by means of a hot iron: use- 
ful from its impermeability to water.— Whatman paper, 
an excellent brand of English papers, made in different 
qualities, with fine or coarse grain. It is used by drafts- 
men and aquarellists, printers of engravings, photogra- 
phers, ete.— Wove paper, paper laid on flannels or felts 
and showing no marks of wires.— Wrapping-paper, a 
more or less coarse paper used for wrapping, varying in 
color usually from pale-buff to brown, made from un- 
bleached manila or old rope. (See also bottino pap 
bond-paper, comb-paper, copying-paper, end-paper, lining- 
pape manifold-paper, rice-paper.) 
. a. 1, Made of paper; consisting of paper, 
in any sense: as. a paper box; paper currency. 


I have been told that in China the flying of paper kites 
is a very ancient pastime, and practised much more gener- 
ally by the children there than it is in England. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 497. 


There is but a thin paper wall between great discoveries 


and a perfect ignorance of them. 
2. Appearing merely in certain written 
printed statements, and not existing in. 

or in tangible form: as, a paper army. 


Haridwar 
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paper 


T now turn to the other class of critics — those who speak 
without thinking. Their irrepressible contention is only 
too familiar to my ears: ‘It isa paper frontier — a frontier 
merely marked by pillars stuck in the sand.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 480. 


The damage done by speculation consists in lowering the 
price of the whole amount of actual wheat by this enor- 


mous inflation of paper wheat. : 
Set, Amer., N. S., LVII 53. 


Paper baron, paper lord, aperson who holdsa title which 
is not hereditary, or holds a title by courtesy, as a life-peer, 
judge, ete.— Paper blockade, boat, carpet, car-wheel. 
See the nouns.— Paper book, in law, n book or pamphlet 
containing a copy of the record ina legal proceeding, pre- 
pared for examination by an appellate court; so called 
om being on paper instead of parchment, or in paper 
covers.— Paper cigar, a small cigar covered with paper; 
n cigarette. Dickens, Bleak House.— Paper cloth, cur- 
rency, floor-cloth, money, shell, etc. See the nouns. — 
Paper negative, in photog., a negative made on prepared 
paper, In making such negatives, the dry gelatinobro- 
mide emulsions are especially used, and the operations of 
development, ete., are performed in the same way as for 
a negative on glass. ‘Che finished negative is rendered 
translucent, a usual method being to oil it with castor-oil, 
remoying the superfluous oil by pressing with a hot iron; 
it can then be printed from in the same manner as a glass 
plate. It is important that the paper used shall be homo- 
geneous and free from grain, Such negatives are conve- 
nient from their lightness and unbreakableness. 


paper (pa’pér), v. t. [< paper, n.] 1. To line 
or cover with paper, or apply paper to in any 

way; also, to cover with paper-hangings. z 
y; ? pay SMES The pins are then taken to the paperers, who are each 
Ina small chamber was my office done, s> seated in front of the bench. Ure, Dict., III 580 
Where blinks through paper'd panes the setting sun. arene ; gm he 
50. paper-faced (pa’pér-fast), a. Having a face as 


Crabbe, Works, I. € 
The drawing-room at Todgers’s was out of the common W iite as paper. 


`b 


Paper-cutter. 

a, frame ;_ 6, balance-wheeland regulator; c, belt 
; 38, and regulator; c, belt-pulley for driving 
theshaft; g, table for the paper, with graduated lines + eyeing 
Sorron bole Me bac spare gage andregulates the distan Seer 
different cuts: 7, cutting-knife, descending diagonally; lence 
ing the knife; %, shaft moving knife-lever and automatic clamp. 


pers. Itis prepared from paraffin and pure ka- 
olin, and tinted to any shade desired. 
paperer (pa’pér-ér), n. One who applies paper 
to anything; one who covers (asa wallin paper- 
hanging) with paper, wraps (as needles) in pa- 
per, or inserts (as pins) in a paper. 


style: . . . it was floor-clothed all over, and the ceiling, Thou paper-faced villain. Shak., 2 He ae à 
including a great beam in the middle, was papered. á A eA S ee ae Shak, 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 12. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, ix. paper-feeder (pa’pér-fe’dér), n. A contrivi nee, 


varying greatly in form and principle, for de- 
livering paper from a pile in single sheets to a 
printing-press, envelop-cutter, or a similar ma- 
chine. Such feeders may work by pneumatic force, by 
prevolvang: brush, by friction-fingers, by a gummed claw, 
paper-file (pa’pér-fil), n. A device to hold let- 
ters or other papers kept in order for reference. 
paper-folder (pa’pér-f6l’dér),7. 1. Same as pa- 
per-cutter, 2. [Eng.]—2. Same as Jolding-ma- 
chine. 
paper-gage (pa’pér-gaj),n. A gage or rule for 
measuring the type-face of matter to be printed 
and the width of the required margin. 
paper-glosser (pa’pér-glos’ér), n. 1. A hot- 
press for glossing paper or cards.— 2. A work- 
man who gives a smooth surface to paper. 
paper-hanger (pa’pér-hang’ér), n. One whose 
employment is the hanging of wall-papers. 
paper-hanging (pa’pér-hang’ing), n. 1. The 
operation of fixing wall-papers or paper-hang- 
ings to walls.— 2. pl. Paper, either plain or 
variously ornamented, used for covering and 
adorning the walls of rooms, ete.: so called be- 
cause they form a substitute for the earlier 
hangings of cloth or tapestry. Paper-hangings 
were not introduced into Europe until the seventeenth 
century ; their use in China and Japan for screens and par- 
tial wall-coverings is of great antiquity. 
Dolls, blue-books, paper-hangings [are] lineally descend- 


ed from the rude sculpture-paintings in which the Egyp- 
tians represented the triumphs and worship of their god- 


be readily turned over and conveniently laid by kings: H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 22. 
or hung up when not in use; a newspaper-hold- paper-holder (pa‘pér-hol’dér), n. 1. A box or 
er or newspaper-file.—2. The apparatus which receptacle for holding paper, as writing-paper, 
firmly holds paper in a paper-cutter. ete.—2. A paper-clamp or -clip. 
paper-clip (pa-pér-klip), n. Same as letter-clip. paper-hornet (pa’pér-hér/net), n. Any hornet 
Beer loun (pa’pér-kloth), n. A fabric par- or other wasp which builds a papery nest. 
taking of the nature of paper and of cloth, pre- The position of the paper-hornets’ nests . . . [is] vari; 
eee ee natives of many Pacific islands ously asserted to be indicative of a as bara ori open 
‘om the inner bark of the P=; ET winter, as they chance to be placed in the upper or we 
breadfruit, and other trees. be a eee Jigen, _Draneties of a tree. IRn TT SIRT se 
includes beating it, after soaking, to a partial Paper-knife (pa’pér-nif), n. Same as paper- 


2. To fold or inclose in paper.—3. In book- 
binding, to paste the end-papers and fly-leaves 
at the beginning and end of (a volume), before 
fitting it in its covers.— 4. To treat in any way 
by means of paper; perform any operation on, 
such as some kinds of polishing, in which paper 
enters as a material or medium; sandpaper, or 
smooth by means of sandpaper.—5. To fill, as 
a theater or other place of amusement, with an 
audience mostly admitted by paper—that is, 
by free passes; fill with non-paying specta- 
tors: as, the house was papered nightly during 
his engagement. ([Slang.J]—6}. To register; 
note or set down on paper. 
Paper-bark (pa’pér-biirk), n. An Australian 
tree, Melaleuca Leucadendron; also, a tree of 
any species of the allied genus Collistemon: all 
so called because their bark peels off in layers. 
paper-birch (pa’pér-bérch), n. See birch, 1, and 
canoe-birch. 
paper-case (pa’pér-kas), n. A box for holding 
writing-paper, and sometimes other materials 
for writing. 
paper-chase (pa’pér-chas), n. The game of 
hare and hounds, so called from the bits of 
paper scattered as “scent” by the “hares” to 
guide the pursuit of the “hounds.” 
paper-clamp (pa’pér-klamp), n. 1. A frame for 
olding one or more newspapers, periodicals, 
pieces of sheet music, or the like, together by 
the backs, with the pages flat so that they may 


4 


pulp, without wholly destroying the texture. Cutter, 2. 
er-coal (pi’pér-kdl), n. A name sometimes Paper-machine (pA’per-mg-shén’), n. A ma- 
given toa variety of coal, of Tertiary age, which Chine for making paper. One who 
ae ai 


BP 


its up into thin leaves. paper-maker (pa’pér-ma” kér), n. 
er (pa’pér-kut/ér), n. 1. A machine manufactures paper or who works at paper- 
paper in piles or in.sheets, or for Making.—Paper-makers’ felt. See felt. - 
the edges of books, Lamphlets, ete,; paper-making (pa’pér-ma’king), n- The art or 
ping machine. See cut in next process of manufacturing paper.— Paper-making 
A flat thin blade of ivory, bone, machine, Same as paper-machine. ; 
rtoise-shell, yuleanized rubber, Paper-marbler (pa’pér-mir’blér), n. Amarker 
| to cut open the leaves of books Of marbled paper; a workman engaged in pa- 
d papers, and also for folding per-marbling. nS 
paper-cutter, a paper-cutting machine Paper-mill (pa’pér-mil), n. A mill in 
P| that rep Hates with exactness per is manufactured. : 
paper-mulberry (pa’ pér-mul” ber-i), %. 
Broussonetia. 1 
paper-muslin (pa’pér-muz’lin), n. A glazec 
muslin used for dress-linings and the like. 
‘Paper-nautilus (pa’pér-nd’ti-lus), n. The pa- 
per-sailororargonaut. Seeargonaut, Argonau- 
tide, and nautilus. 
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ation of separating 8), 2. 
paper, so as to torte two faces of a apes 
done by firmly cementi WO sheets from nM 
: by firmly cementing a piece of yet On 
and when it is dry pulling 1 musl 
the paper adheres to canna Pieces apart, 
disengaged by dampening. Of cloth, from whi 
paper-stainer (pa’pér-stiney 
paper-hangings. 
paper-stock (pa’pér-stok), n. Material such 3 
rags, ete., from which paper is made, 3 
paper-tester (pa’pér-tes’tér), n. A mathi 
for testing the tensile strength of paper, 1 
consists essentially of two holders sliding in a frue. i 
popar oag panad perean them and stretched ý 
drawing forward one of the holders by selane 
The strain transmitted by the paper esis 
holder lifts a weighted lever, the movement of whichis 
aoe by a pointer on a scale which indicates the brat 
ing strain, 
paper-tree (pa’pér-tré), n. 1. The paper-nal 
berry.—2. The Nepal paper-shrub, Dophe 
cannabina, of the Himalayan region. —8, At- 
other shrub, Edgeworthia Gardneri, of Int, 
China, ete., whose bark prepared Me 
forms a superior paper-material.— Bre 
Streblus (Trophis) asper, called Piee 
Siam, though common 1 the East nd ng 
paper-washing (pa’pér-wosh ing), i, A 
tog., water which has been used to ian wid 
especially tho first changin o toning. 
silver prints have been E amount (l+ 
Such water takes from the paper aif the water bs 
ver, which it is profitable torco 
siderable quantity. , iy, A 
paper-weight (pā pèrs a to keep frs 
object used tolay on e one msde t 
from being scattered; TF grates th 
the purpose and Sores or the like Me 33 
of marble, iS pee Sther igure to $ 
ithout a bronz s corate, 
wi a mass of glass de ike. 
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sean swallowtail, P. machaon, as the type species o 
rents; Scudder (1872) decides that P. Aton isthe rg 
aper ” By most entomologists the name is now restricted to 
swallow-tailed butterflies having ample wings, triangu- 
lar fore wings, g 
hind wings con- 
cave next to the 
body and usually 
extended behind 
into a tail before 
the anal angle, and 
outer margin of 
hind wings den- 
tate, with theteeth 
quite prominent 
near the tail. ‘The 
genus thus defined 
isof world-wide distribution, with about 350 speci 


ave Priests are 
ABS 633), p. 156. 


i te ward, 
alee no Halliwell. 
i F fem. of L. Paphius, 
| he typical genus o: 
hian. 


Full-grown La 
nor Swalk 


half natural size, of Phile- 
il (Papilio philenor}. 


. The 


[< L. Paphius, < common yellow and black butterfly of North America, P, 

and Re L. Paphos, %4- turnus, is agood example. Another is the common swal- 

ty, TAGOS, a its temple low-tailed butterfly of Europe, P, machaon, with long an- 

scelebrated A Nee to tennie, very short palpi, and the hind wings tailed. This 
perte A 


species expands about three and one half inches, is yellow 
and black, with a red spot at the anal angle. Some of the 
papilios are giants, as P. antimachus of Africa, expanding 
about eight inches. See Equites, 2, and also cut under Pa- 
pilionide. 
3. [l c.] Some or any butterfly; especially, a 
member of the genus Papilio. 
Papilionacee (pi-pil1-0-na’sé-é), n. pl. 
(Linnzeus, 1792), fem. pl. of papilionaceus : see 
papilionaceous.| A suborder of leguminous 
plants, characterized by united sepals, and pa- 
pilionaceous petals imbricated with the highest 
(or standard) exterior. It includes 11 tribes, 
96 subtribes, and 319 genera. 
papilionaceous (pa-pil’i-6-na’shius), a. [=F. 
papilionacé = Sp. papiliondceo = Pg. papiliona- 
cco = It. papilionaceo, papi- 
$ H 
glionacco, < NL. papiliona- 
ceus, < L. papilio(n-), but- 
terfly: see Papilio.] 1. Re- 
sembling the butterfly.—2. 
In bot., having the corolla 
shaped like a butterfly, such 
as that of the pea. A papilio- 
naceous flower consists of a large 
upper petal, called the standard or 
vexillum, two lateral petals called 
alæ or wings, and two intermediate 
petals forming a carina or keel. 
See also cut under corolla. 
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: see paper.| Paper.— 
Jlowish or rose galor used by 
i r ir working drawings. 
Her Ut py architects for their working | 
zen aly ach written paper Buhl.—} rapier 
i Papier Joseph, fine siik pa 
ier maché. Sce papier- 


of aye 


csirable Papilionidæ (pa-pil-i-on’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
eet light for correspondence.— Papier vergé, a (Leach, 1819),  Papilio(n-) + -ide.] 
per which, when viewed by transmitted light, apy 


A fam- 
ily of butterflies, ; 
typified by the 
genus Papilio, 
usually consider- 
ed the highest of 
the diurnal Lepi- 


dady marked 
itt the intervening spaces. i 

| pplermaché (pap-id’mé-sha’), n, [I*. papier 
| cih, macerated paper: papier, < L. papyrus, 
r (see paper); mâché, pp. of mdcher, chew, 
rwerate, ( D. masticare, chew: see masticate. | 


A material composed principally of paper (to aop le: , or Rho- 
thich other substances may be added to impart pe R a: i They 
yeti qualities), usually prepared by pulping GAYS m ae wings 


erect in repose, the 
hind wings concave 
along the abdominal 
border, slender an- 
tennæ with the knob 
straight or scarcely 
curved, slender body, 


and ais unctione the papil oe the tongue. Tae fet hy many oc na 
ol legs of which the first p cge s +, Labiatæ.— Papillary muscles, See cotumnie ci 
T pair is of normal size Chrysalis of Peor Peet (Papil nder columna. X > ; 4 
] and directed forward. 4, dorsal view; , lateral view, illus- papillate (pap’i-lat), a. [< NL. “papillatus, 
Way Thelarvæ are smooth trating characteristic mode of hanging by “ eovered with papillæ (L. papillatus, shaped like 
y thet (or or only moderately a girdie. f . ž i 
dele ‘ted, pilose, never spinose a bud), < L. papilla, nipple, bud, etc.: see pa 
‘ah st the Propert thicker in front, tapering behind, with two retractile ten- pila.) 1. Formed into a papilla; papillary or 
sib moist Suen cea hard, strong,and ad- tacles on the spain renina ie pan E cas papilliform.— 2. Studded with papila i papii 
$ ette (man: y OT Polished. are naked, angular, fastened to a bu i £ liferous; papillary; in bot., covere with papil- 
TER Ne (pap-i-let! : ya silk i ve the middle of the body. liferous; papillary; 1n bot., ! 
sat | (ule haillon var [OF., also papilete, Bee ee CP S A Oe families, Papilionine and ge, or ending in a papilla. Also papillated. _ 
Pa See papillas h ore g spangle, lit. a Pierinæ, to which some add Parnasstine. (Other torma papillate (pap’ i-lat), CER pret. and pp. porne 
E Mul (påpi o -] Raine as paillette. of the word are Papiliones (parmani EONA ES, luted, ppr. papillating. [< papillate, a.) I. in- 
a y Wt) a butter » (NL. (Linneus), < L. (Leach, 1815); apie gee Gatrevuis under Papilio. trans. ‘Lo form or become a papilla. 
pik i Ut, e] y; Whence ult. E. pavilion, lionidi (Boisduval, ee eee ae pl. (NL, < TI. trans. To cover with papille; place pa- 
ait] ugetelore ign Goueral namo of all lepi- Papilioninee (p3-pili Gmi nE) © JP three sub- pill on. 
ure i ii i lature in an oduction of the binomial Papilio(n-) + -inz.] One of two z fare Sius Something covered by numerous small prominences, as 
ses lies: a nan ee: A notable genus families of Papilionide, containing S the papillated surface of an ordinary counterpane. 
s 1) for ll batas variously used. (a) py Zilio and its allies. Soap tere ee EE 
O By wana ae then known: equivalent Papilionine (pa-pil i-0-nin), 4. Rese otio papillate-scabrous (pap’i-lat-ska’brus), a. In 
e (1793), for butterflies of relating to the Papilioninæ; pertaming bot.. scabrous or rough from the presence of 
a J: 2. 
TN papilios. re apille. : ; 
ie papilla (pā-piä), .; pl. papillæ (-&). [= F. papilliferous (pap-i-lif’e-rus), a. [¢1u. papilla, 
7 papille = Sp. papila = Pg. It. papilla, í Hope nipple, bud, + ferre = E. bearl.] 1. In bot., 
we pilla, a nipple, teat, also a bud, Spk 1J 1, same as papillate.—2, In entom., bearing one 
pi of papula, a pustule: see papula. Of. pap oland: Or more fleshy excrescences: specifically ap- 
g A pap, teat, or nipple of a mana a a plied to the abdomen when two soft iles 
Jal amammilla, Hence—2. Something x TE organs can be protruded from behind the penul- 
pilla ; a papilliform part or, po Potte timate segment, secreting a milky fluid, and 
Ti Poy omai a rnd gubserving a tactile function: as, yielding a strong unpleasant odor, as in cer- 
, and sensitive, ; ille finger-tips. tain Staphylinidæ 
it the papillze of the tongue; the papillæ of the fns 3 n RET ape 
He (b) SE a small fleshy elevation or Poea i Speci i papilliform (pã-pil’i-fôrm), a. [= F. papili- 
" af cally oneof twosoftmalodorons ores Ao minal segmentin forme, < L. papilla, papilla, + forma, form. 
sf out from behind the p, small protuberance; Having the form of a papilla: shaped | 
at a certain roye-beetles. (c) In bot, & in the Aphi- sembli illa: illi 
nd Pavitiontae a nipple-shaped projection.— Anal papille, URS Api resembling a papilla; mammilliform. 
tee By Latrotio yes prank aaor plagues ale and used as claspers. papillitis Papii tis), n. [NL 
0) gives t eae he abaomen Oia ossicles or papillate nodules papilla, + -itis.] Ini 
Ss 2 
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papillar (pap’i-liir), a. 


|| papillary (pap’i-la-ri), a. 


papillitis 


borne upon the tori angulares of the month of sume echi- 
noderms, as among the brittle-stars, See pala, 2.— Cir- 
cumvallate or calyciform papilla. See eircumzallate. 
— Conical or filiform papillz, minute conical, tapering, 
or cylindrical papille, densely set over the greater part of 
the dorsum of the tongue, and terminating usually in a 
tuft of simple papillæ, whose horny epithelial covering 
formns hair-like processes, These processes give the tongue 
its ferred or velvety appearance. Also called paylle 
minimæ. See cut under tongue. - Engorged papilla, See 
enyorge.— Folate pa , small folds of mucous mem- 
brane on the sides af t gue, immediately in front of 
te ate. — Fungiform papilla, 
and number between the cir- 
cumvallate and the conical papillæ, scattered over the dor- 
sum of the tongue, but more numerous along the sides and 
atthetip. They are deep-red in color and of rounded form, 
ees naoned at g attachment like a mushroom, 
3 he name, See cut under tongue.— Gustato 
papilla, the papillæ of taste-- the circumyallate, the nie 
giform, and the conical papilla, See cut under tongue, — 
Hair papilla, a conical or fungiform papilla projecting 
rome bottom of ute hair-follicle into the base of the 
“bulb, See second cut nnder kairl.—Las mal pa- 
Pille, a slight elevation on the edge of caah reld eae 
the inner end, punctured at its apex by the aperture of 
the lacrymal canal.— Mushroom papille, the fungiform 
papille of the tongue.— Optic papilla, See optic, and 
cut under evel.—Papilla acustica, the ridge formed by 
the organ o! ti; the papilla spiralis.— Papilla conicæ, 
Same as conical papille.— Papille cutis, Same as papil- 
lee of the akin.— Papillæ filiformes. Same as conical pa- 
ville.—Papille foliatæ. Same as foliate papille.—Pa- 
pus fungiformes, Same as fungiform papillæ.— Papil- 
æ maximæ. Same as circumvallate papillæ.— Pa] 
mediz, Same as fungiform papille.— Papilla mi 2, 
Same as conical papille.—Papille of the kidney, the 
apices of the Malpighian pyramids: also called mammal, 
See cut under kidney.— Papille of the skin, numberless 
small conical elevations, sometimes cleft into two or more 
parts (compound papille), vascular, nervous, and highly 
sensitive, which rise upon the free surface or papillary 
layer of the corium or true skin, beneath the epidermis, 
and form collectively the mechanical device for the sense 
of touch. They are few and small in many parts of the 
body endowed with comparatively little sensibility, but in 
some places, especially the palmar and plantar surfaces of 
the hands and feet, and about the nipple of the breast, 
they are very large and numerous, and set in special curved 
lines, thus throwing up the cuticle into the many little 
ridges observable at the tips of the fingers, for example. 
See cut under ekin.—Papille renales, Same as papilla 
of the kidney. —Papille tactus, the tactile papilla; the 
papille of the skin.—Papille vallate, Same as circum- 
vallate papille.— Papilla mamme, the mammilla or nip- 
ple.— Papilla spiralis, the organ of Corti: so called from 
the appearance it presents to superficial inspection as it 
winds spirally throughout the cochlea upon the basilar 
membrane.—Tactile papilla, the papille of the skin, 
especially those containing tactile corpuscles; in Vermes, 
tactile protuberances, or organs of touch, less developed 
than tactile sete. 


[= F. papillaire = Sp. 
papilar = Pg. papillar = It. papillare; < NL. 
papillaris, < L. papilla, nipple: see papilla.] 
Like a papilla; in bot., same as papillate. 
(<NL. papillaris: see 
papillar.) 1. Like a papilla; papilliform; of or 
pertaining to papille.—2. In entom., rounded 
at the tip, and often somewhat constricted near 
the base: applied to thick processes.—3, Pro- 
vided with papille; papillate; consisting of 
papille; papillose: as, the papillary layer of 
the skin; the papillary surface of the tongue.— 
Papill glands, in bot., a species of glands resembling 
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papilla. See choked disk (under disk), and optie papistical (pi-pis’ti-kal), a. 
neuritis (under neuritis). 

papilloma (pap-i-10’ mii), n.; pl. papillomata 
(-ma-tii), [NL.. < L. papilla, papilla, + -oma.] 
A tumor, usually small, growing on some ex- 
ternal or internal surface, composed of vascu- 
lar connective tissue covered with epidermis 
or epithelium, and formed by the hypertrophy 
of a normal papilla or of a group of several, 
or resembling a structure thus formed. It in- 
eludes corns, warts, condylomata, mucous tubercles, and 
some forms of polypi and villous twnors.—Papilloma 
neuropathicum, Same as nevus unius lateris (which 
see, under nevus).— Zymotic papilloma, frambesia. 

papillomatous (pap-i-lom‘a-tus), a. [< NL. 
papilloma(t-) + -ous.] Of the nature of or char- 
acterized by papilloma. 

Dr. Newman was then led to remove a small fragment pap 

of the growth, which presented the microscopic appear- Cà. 


ances of a papillomatous adenoma. 
Lancet, No. 3412, p. 123. 


pä- [< Papistic + 
Of or pertaining to popery or the pap 
of, pertaining to, or adherent to the 
Rome and its doctrines, ceremonies, t 
ete.; popish: commonly used opprobriously 

Others, forsooth, will haue a congregation, 
But that must be after another fashion ” 
Then our Church doth allow — no church at all — 
For that they say is too papisticall. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T, 8.), 
Whose [St. Sebastian's] picture. . . I have often observed 
erected over the Altars of many payisticall Churches, : 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 129, 
Even Henry the Fourth of France was not unfr 
this papistical project of placing an Italian cardin 

English throne. I. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit. 
=Syn. See papal. — f 

istically (pi-pis’ti-kal-i), adv. Ina papisti- 
manner. 

papistry (pi’pis-tri), n. [< papist + -ry.] The 
system, doctrines, and ceremonies of the Church 
papillose (pap’i-los).a. [= F. Papila =Pg. of Rome; popery: usually a term of opprobrium. 
Tt. papilloso, < NL. *papillosus, < L. papilla, a papizedt (pa’pizd), a. [< papel + -ize + -ed2,] 
nipple: see papilla.] Full of papille; papil- Conformed to popery. 
liferous; papular; pimply; warty: used loose- Protestants cut off the authority from all papizd writers 
ly of many studded or bossed surfaces scarcely ofthat age. Fuller, Holy War, p. 160. 
coming within the technical definition of papil- papler (pap'lèr), n. [< pap2.] Milk-pottage. 
late. tea 3 Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

papillote (pap‘i-lot), n. [F., < OF. papillot, a papmeat (pap’mét), n. [< ME. papmete; < pap? 
little butterfly, dim. of papillon, < L. papilio(n-), “4 mea t.] Soft food for infants; pap. 

butterfly : see Papilio.] A curl-paper: so called T cannot bide Sir Baby kepio 

2 ~ ei P a e Sir Baby; . . . keep him off, 
because appearing like a butterfly on the head. Aadipamperihin with papmeat. 


I wish you could see him making squibs of his papillotes. Tennyson, Pelleas and Lttarre. 


Walpole, Letters, II. 132. 7 As eee 
$ apmouth (pap’mouth), n. An effeminate man. 
papillous (pap’i-lus), a. [< NL. *papillosus : RA] Re Eng.] 
seo papillose.] Same as papillose. Arbuthnot, papoose, pappoose (pa-pös’),n. [Amer. Ind.] A 
Aliments, i. f ; .. North American Indian babe or young child, 
papillula (pa-pil’i-li), n.; pl. papillule (-lé). 
NL.: see papillule.] Same as papillule. 
papillulate (pa-pil’t-lat), a. [< NL. *papillula- 
tus, < papilla, papillule: see papillule.] Be- 
set with papillule; finely papillose or papular: 
specifically applied in entomology to a surface 
having scattered rounded elevations or depres- 
sions, each with a small central elevation. 

aT (pap’i-lal), n. [< NL. papillula, dim. 

of L. papilla, a nipple: see papilla.] Inentom.: 
(a) A tubercle or verruca with a small but dis- 
tinct central elevation: also applied to a small 
depression, as a variole, when it has a central 
raised part. (b) A minute papilla, or soft fleshy 
elevation. , 

Papin’s digester. Sce digester. 

Papion (pap’i-on), n. [<F. papion = Sp. papion, 
$ NL. papio(n-), a baboon (cf. ML. papio(n-), a 
kind of wild dog); OF. babion, etc., a baboon: 
see baboon.] A baboon of the genus Cynocepha- 
lus, as C. hamadryas (or babuin); a hamadryad; 
especially, the dog-headed baboon, which was 
revered and mummified by the Egyptians. See 
cut under baboon. 

papish (pa’pish), a. and x. A corrupt or dia- 
lectal form of papist. 

Mark my last words —an honest living get; 

Beware of papishes, and learn to knit. 
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commonly carried by its mother bound up and 
strapped to a board, or hung up so as to be out 
of harm’s way. 

papoose-root (pa-pös'röt), n. The blue cohosh, 
Caulophyllum thalictroides. Its root is said by 
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down 
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chin, 
Pappy! (pap’i), a, 
Soft; succulent, 
Tender and Pappy flesh, 


The loosened e; 


teem 
arth 
Pappy substance, fof a marsh] sy, 


» Burnet, Theo 
Pappy? (pap’i), n. [A enna 
or paps. ] Papa; father with à 


pap-spoon (pap‘spén), n. 
Spoon for feeding infants, 
A se ma gentleman y should ha ' 

Er pap-spoon at any rate, if the tenso eet beak | 
accorded to his rival, Te te *easpoen in 


Thackeray, Vitmarsh Among Pictures and py h 
=- p 
Papuan (pap’i-an), a. and n. 


A spoon for Pip; i 


- who 


def.) + I Fat (er 
-) -an. | . a. Of or pertaining to Paju 
or New Guinea, a large island north of du 


iralia, now divided among Great Britain, tle 
Netherlands, and Germany.— Papuan paradie. 
bird. See Paradisea.— Papuan penguin, See pani, 
— Papuan subregion, in zoigeog., a region eint: 
not only the island of Papua or New Guinea, bot ste 
islands zodlogically related to that. 


IT. x. 1. An inhabitant of Papua—2, de 
of a savage race of black color, dolichovep 
alic, with crisp, frizzled hair, inhabiting misy 
islands and island-groups of the Pacite var ff 
Australia: so called from the island of Paya 
or New Guinea. ey 
n.; pl. papile (Jë). Gh 
a = Pg. papula, <L. yir A 
Cf. papilla and pinigle) d: 
tory elevation of tH 
visible to the mst 


and zoğl smet 


Sune 


vie 5 + 
y Gay, The What d’ ye Call it, ii. 4, SOme to be an emmenagogue. , as papulose. = ay een A pt 
They were no better than Papishes who did not believe PAPOosh (pa-pdsh’), n. Same as baboosh. R.T. yanulation (pap-ii-1a’shen), papules. l 
in witchcraft, mollett, Sir L. Greaves, vii. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 183. ; -dtion.] ‘The developer pape, D Pg 
pāʻpish-ċr), n. [< papish +-crl.] A Pappan (pap'an), n. [Malay: see mias.] An apule (papū), ^. A papula o pin 
2 P pn. [<p x papi apula.) A pap 
ist or Romanist. [Provy. Tag. ] nea ae a pimple: see p z as covers wi in 
7 2 F # 2 as. Sy et ed skin wa ical Ne 
Allthat I could win out of him was that they were “mur- Peete (pap’6-i) 2 [NL. (Ecklon and Zey- The inten Ma st 
pe papishers Beene Lorna Doone, Al, her, 1835) named after Karl W. L. Pappe, who TE, SOA ximate, with their poe 
pismi ae n. (CF. papisme =Sp.Pg. wrote on the flora of Leipsic 1827-8.] A kmal] Nodules approx G Wood, Fre ae yap 
; no, < ML. “papismus, < LL. (ML.) papa, hard-wood tree, a genus of a single South Afri- iferous (pap-tit/eaus} i Covered ™ 
: seo popel.] The system of which the can species, P. Capensis, belonging to the poly- papuli a + jerre = È nee eb 
s the head; popery. petalous order Sapindacee and the be epii: ni or pimples; Pie jós, ss gal 
e, they set up the whole Papism again, lieg, distinguished by the regular flowers, soli- IAs Jous (PP y gus, POP ye eo 
i of tne Tate King and Council of England, tary paesa lohed or divided fruit, and pape, Dara if “pape oe toe! 
ak WW.) Jixon’s Hist, Church ofEng., xxi, unequally five-lobed calyx. ‘The oblong leaves are Pe s sce papila.] „pimples goga" i 
: 2 crowded at the end of the spreading branches, and have a ith papul®æ or pi phe do 
enly teaching of S. Paul forthe hell- between them panicled racemes of minute flowers fol- ered wi pa twrt), 1 ppt 
‘lton, Church-Government, ii.2, lowed by an edible red fruit of two or three hard globose apwortt (PaP pnis. wg) te tae 
7 iste= $ lobes, the size of a cherry, and known as wild pln and Mercurialis peren fra’ shius)s precede 
$ ee =P: wild prune, a source of vinegar, wine, and oil. The hand- + yra ceous AG le pay J J.P eat 
ta, < papa, pope: some wood is made into small furniture, etc. pap pe ei papyrace h . os 
snowledges the iferous (pa-pif’e-rus), a. [< NL. pappus race mee papyrus: prii 
. Jerre = E. bearl.] In bot., bearing a pap- d ne, 5 the papyrus 
] resembling P% yehme 
= _pappoose, n. See papoose. apery} like) paroan 
to Isracl. pappose, pappous (pap’6s, -us), a. [= Pg. pa- the substance Oe yria! 
ty, lv. 6. “ poso = It. papposo, < NL. *papposus, < pappus, "EK rarely, PUN, 
pain a wn, pappus: see pappus.] Downy; fur- nyral pap 12H) gistin ʻ 
3 wae a pappus, as the achenia of many pap. ‘al. [ade oF eet Y 
site plants, as thistles and dandelions. ote ie whose bie 
mage growing upon the tipa of some of aheotiof ne kid 


able of being wafted 
Er Works of Creation, i. 


oks), n. Same as cowpox. 
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is SPITS (paper), i 
"method oF P 
pi iby the agency 
mes restricted to 

pared paper OF paste 
aphio stones. 

popyrus (paper), ar 


moistened film. 


It. papiro = Pg. papy- 
n i papirus, < Gr. 
simpe, the papyrus, 
irni of rush former- 
i growing largely 
in Egypt (see det). 
ence ult, paper.] 1, 
* paper-reed or 
‘mh, Cyperus Pap yrus 
i sa antiquorum), 
ding o; arshy 
Teta n marshy 
a Palestine, and 


ty, 

ye letra, 
Gree 

rig Rt, pany 

Teco Tatin 


and one or t SA a nd as 
sige have been published, PAT. An abbreviation for paragrap p 
ane Pn rit., XVII. 2933. Tenthesis. S 
i gir ara (pa-rii’), n. : 
: ina ing Rice ae a ER Pa bribe.] 1. A coin q ih e Au 
y por into thi he heat is main, Minions, struck in silver an pper, 


8 benzi; 


sggons Was mr pay 
es Vare, Wood-working Tools. 


på- nivo-grat ik), a. 
tie] Relating 
tho papyrograph: 


aphy (pap-i-rog’ta-fi), 2 


roeess of rec 
of a papyrograph : 
such methods as resemble 


hosely those of lithography, 


papprotgpe (pi-pH'r9-tip), M- 


process of photolithography devised by Cap- 
tin Abney, in which the picture is printed ac- 
ving to usual methods on ) 
tinfilm supported on paper, and then transfer- 
rato lithographic stone or to zinc by means 
fan impression in lithographic ink from the 


ppyrus (pi-pi’rus), n 
MA < OF. papyre (F. papyrus) = Sp. 


, OF of Pamma De no Money, but of 


BUTE a very f 5 
Hater nave tante ane containing 
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[ME. parren, inclose; ef. spari, 


par} (pir), v.t 
‘c park.] To inclose. 


Cf. also parro: 


n i 
AE o poyrie, DA 


[Rare.] 


2 a. PED 
apis , papiret S Ful straitly parred. be 
as (PR? gam phe 7 py eae pard Ywaine and Gawin (ed. Ritson), 1. 3228, 
ail he pain 
oi fal snich t att 
fi, firm n ms OD Agriculture, 11l- 
i qablet ss howe ij, of poem p 
pele co i yrs rus, pa spered in. 
pa pyri: a ap) 4 Mir a : 
plural of 5 ue [< b- pa Y Rare.] par! (pir), n. [K parl, v.] An inclosed place 
fe pin ee papyraccons: TEA for domestic animals. Forby. [Prov. Eng.] 
piga Me game s Isaac z A par? (pär), n.and a. [= F. pair (> E. pairl) = 
p Aah? -p sero. apyrinus, De- § 
Pir rian , paps apy- 
coe iii) ab ¢ papyrus, papy- equal; as a noun, par, m., an equal, a com- 
1 ipe (re pape as parchment paper panion, par, n., a pair. Hence ult. (from L. 
pif to tO te 2 = par) E. pairt, peer?, parity, disparity, ete., um- 
f p er PAP rns) am. ECA papy’ sig pire, ete.] I, x. 1. Equality in value or in 
i iris" ombling paper, as the circumstances. 
tts tes Westwood. ae All measures which tend to put ignorance upon a par 
+) wasps: f), 1 < Gr. mwaru- with wisdom inevitably check the growth of wisdom. 
(pep 79,8" ie Sata] TA H. Spencer, Social Statics, p, 413. 
a ype ` A ; 
jape) Jhr or other apparatus 2. The norm; a standard, fixed either by natu- 
anifold nical production of a yal conditions or by consent and agreement. 
the me x itten OF printed docu- Its [the barometer’s] average height being 29.95 inches 
es ofa wi y operation of redu- at the mean sea level in England on the London parallel 
fio pro ess O ey of such ap- of latitude: which height may be called par for that level. 
ments by the ae rography "itz Roy, Weather Book, p. 15. 
i} 5 Ye ; ane 
rethods: same D, p ay [< papyro- Specifically—3. In banking and com., the state 
(I iiot Fr produce by means of of the shares of any business, undertaking, loan, 
Po exec 


cte., when they are neither at a discount nor at 
a premium—that is, when they may be pur- 
chased at the original price (called issue par), 
‘at their face-value (called nominal par). such 
s or bonds are said to be at par. When they may be 
purchased for less than the issue or nominal par, they are 
said to be below par, or at a ount; when the price is 
greater than the issue or nominal par, they are said to be 
ove par, or ata premium, 
ame as arbilrated par. See the quotation. 


‘The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin of one 
country, containing in them an equal quantity of silver to 
that in another number of pieces of the coin of another 
country: e. g. supposing 36 skillings of Holland to have 
justas much silver in them as 20 English shillings. 

Locke, Farther Considerations on Money. 


Above par, at a premium.— Arbitrated par, arbitrat- 
ed par of exchange, the amount in the currency of one 
country which is equivalentat any time toa given amount 
of a foreign currency. The arbitrated par represents the 
mint par as modified by the transient influences of supply 
and demand and other circumstances of the time and of 
the particular transaction.— Below par, at a discount.— 
Issue par, the price at which a stock or other value is is- 
sued to the public, sometimes less than the nominal par. 
Thus, if bonds nominally for $100 each are issued at $85, the 
latter is called the issue par.— Mint par, mint par of 
exchange, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin of 
one country as compared with that in a coin of the same 
metal of another country.— Nominal par, the face-value 
of a share of stock, ete.—Par of exchange, the estab- 
lished value of the coin or standard value of one coun- 
try expressed in the coin or standard value of another. In 
stating this par of exchange the standard of yalue of one 
country may be regarded as fixed, and that of the other 
ariable. Thus, in exchange between the United States and 
ıt Britain, the United States gold dollar may be taken 
as equal to so many shillings and pence sterling, or, as is 
more usual, the pound sterling is fixed, and equal to so 
many dollars anntcente United States gold, viz. $4.34. 
II. a. Normal; standard. 


The barometer had risen considerably in general, but not 
to its normal or par height. 
Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 323. 


Par value. (a) Face-value. (b) Strictly equivalent value, 


printed or papyro- 


[< papy- 
to or produced by 
as, papyrographic 


[< Gr. warv- 
-ypaġía, £ ypáóew, write. ] 

duplicating docu- 
some- 


but employ a pre- 
board instead of litho- 


[< Gr. TÅTUPOÇ, 


romoc, impression.] A 


a sensitized gela- 


.j pl. papyri (ai). [In 


7 


pars, [F., €L. per: 
A ee Travels, p. 239, 
OK, or other document, 


s See per and per-. 
Me, written on papy- = : 


lish, as par excellence. 
par-l, A form of per- i 

French, as parboil, pardon, ete. See per-. 
par-2, A form of para- before a vowel or h. 


reviously heat- 
tury. The modern para is of copper, an 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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part of the piaster, the latter being worth about 4.4 United 
States cents, 


establishing an intercourse with fellow-creatures so fear- 
fully and wonderfully resembling the tail-less baboon, 


2 (pä'rä). In the East Indies, a measure of 
capacity (at Bomba 
sure of weight (at C 


according to the commodity, as coffee, pepper 
rice, ete.). 2 gei 
Sp. Pg. par = It. pare, pari, equal, < L. par, Para-. [F. Sp. Pg. It. L, para-, < Gr. mapas 


para-anæsthesia Cee eae ii 


parabaptism (par-a-bap‘tizm), x. 


see per.) A French prep- 
osition, meaning “by,’ ‘through,’ etc., ar 
ring in some phrases occasionally used in Eng- 


in some words from Old parabematic ( 


-om the end of the seventeenth cen- 
ee dis the fortieth J. M. Neale. 


parabematic 


I willingly parted with a few paras for the purpose of 


R. F. Burton, ¥1-Medinsh, p. 249. 


++ bushels); also, a mea- 
on from 30 to 50 pounds, 


prefix, zapd, prep., at the side, beside; with 
gen., from the side of, from beside, from; with 
dat., at the side of, beside, alongside, by: with 
ace., prop. to the side of, hence by the side of, 
beside, near, by, ete.; as a prefix in the same 
senses; cf. Skt. pard, away, param, beyond; L. 
per, through, Osean perum, without; AS. and E. 
Sor-, fore-, ete.: see for-, fore-, per-, ete] A 
prefix of Greek origin, meaning ‘from beside,’ 
beside,’ ‘near, ‘by,’ ete. See etymology. It 
often denotes correspondence of parts. Tt is used in the 
formation of new scientific terms, but is not regarded as 
an established formative in English. In chemistry the pre- 
fix signifies close relation, as in paraldehyde, a polymer of 
aldehyde, or that a compound is formed from Penna by 
substituting other elements or radicals for two hydrogen 
atoms in the benzene ring, and that these atoms have an 
opposite position in the ring. (See ortho- and meta-.) In 
biology it indicates comparison with something else, yet 
a distinctness or difference therefrom in one of many or 
yarious ways. In pathology it signifies a condition differing 

in quality from normal. 
tte EK 


Gr. zap, beside, + E. anesthesia.) Anesthesia 
affecting the two sides of the body, especially of 
the lower half. 

[< LGr. 


napaBarricua, uncanonical baptism, < Gr. apá, 
beside, + LGr. fazricua, baptism: see baptism. | 
In the early church, uncanonical baptism; un- 
authorized baptism in private or in a conven- 
ticle, as opposed to public baptism in a church 
or diocesan baptistery. 
parabaptization (par-a-bap-ti-za’shon), n. 
Same as parabaptism. 
parabasal (par-a-ba‘sal),a.andn. [<Gr. apa, 
beside, + E. basal.) I. a. In Crinoidea, situated 
next to a basal and articulated therewith. 
TI. n. One of the parabasalia of a crinoid; a 
parabasale. 
parabasale (par’a-ha-sa/lé), .; pl. paraba- 
salia (-li-ii). [NL., < Gr. xapd, beside, + NL. 
basale, q. v.)_ One of the joints of a series of 
divisions of the branches composing the calyx 
of some crinoids, articulating with the basalia. 
Cryptocrinus, the simplest form of the group fof Cysti- 
dea), possesses a calyx supported ona stem and composed 
of five basalia, tive parabasalia, and five radialia. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 508. 
parabasis (pa-rab’a-sis), n. NL., < Gr. Tapå- 
Bacıç (as def.), < rapá, beside, + Bact, a step- 
ping, step, < Baivew, walk, step.] The chief 
of the choral parts in ancient Greek comedy. 
It was sung by the chorus, usually divided into four rows 
of six and moving backward and forward facing the audi- 
ence, during an intermission in the action, and while the ? 
actors were off the stage. It was written for the most z 
part in anapestic tetrameters, and consisted, in fact, of an 


Sicily, now al as pound for pound or dollar a dollar. 1 : oe ae the poa ue ne paniis eon wee amt 
iti most ex- } par? (pir), v. t.5 pret. anc Pp- parrea , POLIR advice on affairs o! ee Sd he on. 
i ihe Pt. Tt at. ring. [<par2,n.] Tofix an equality between; perea na T AEE ETEEN PT, 
Keting aa tent arrive at or establish an equivalence in themes rete nany ivided; but any of these p s might be 
Vag the Greeks neh values of; agree upon the commercial or finan- omitted or modified. It continued in the fully developed ; 
teenie enient and cial parof: said of the agreement between two comedy the Sees of the Bacchic processions in which d 
Pal The papa ing-mate- or more countries as to the value of the coins Greek sany par papas ac to oradea ea 3 
cr alg the BE of one in those of the other, or of the others, ete. aeolian Gate oP eats Be Ee conidia ee rabasa va i i 
alidinal steed wW i their gold coins. Fletcher, and in our time by Tieck. F 
wet which Vhen two countries a eee ences ite E a aaa Loarell, Study Windows, p. 218. 
7 5 vi z A? i 
wat ge cs ae par’ (pir), n. [< L. par, a pair > see pasi A k the aletinatiee fate os as compere 
The tig wright a an pair; in anat., a pair (of nerves): now Only 1D Coy ata abs EEN Adressod ibia 
hy Wi a HUN ? 3 x noving towards and facing the audience, a i 
ain wero, va T meN : one phrase.—Par va „in anat., the pneumogastric the ine of the poet, often abandoning “all reference to 
Bap mat Messed toga. ZUhe upper pact us Papyrus). or vagus nerves: so called from their extensivedisihrtt” the action of the play. Eneye. Brit., VIL 407. 
A drie, “them adh ue thee a e involucre and peut in the neck, chests and belly, far beyond that of any parabema (par- a-bé’/mii), nes pl. par abemata 
neiaa ee een eee Soe parr Ren ae at tad te 
ee nto rol 5 (ai e 7 + Byua, bema: see bema.) In Byzantine chure 
Verge: tets, 8 by cementi 5 an 4.) A young leveret. ua, bema: y: u 
tren ia ie cated Mila tne together a Pa TiD 71 (Ct. part] a arch., either the chapel of the prothesis or the 
Tented »n . g. : 


diaconicon, or sacristy, when these are archi 
teeturally divided, by walls, from the bema or 
sanctuary. J. M. Neale. See pastophorion, and 
cuts under bema and Armenian. ; 
ar’a-bé-mat’ik), a. [< 
In Byzantine church ar 
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parablast (par’a-blast), n. [< Gr. mapa, beside, upon the latus rectum, ZT. This property constitute 
Bhaoréc, erm.) 1. The supplementary or best practical definition of the parabola. If a alin ene Spindle amare Parag 
says Tit 5 X struction were made in the case of the ellipse, the sigo X 2 Paraba Solid p, Org 
nutritive yo. kof a meroblastie egg ormetovum, the rectangle would fall short of the IR ee of nate ee sae ott ba categ 1 al 
as distinguished from the archiblast, or forma- case of the hyperbola, would surpass it. The moder, G parabolic c spi unig t 


` = | FE L 1 Ne re, 
tive yolk. Wilhelm His,—2, Same as meso- tate ee at maskal is that it is -al al (par apa uc Ung ‘ 
atta Rie ae 5 t plane curve of the second order which Se Ebo] 7 1 e of ty ey the 
blast. Microscop. Selby XXIX. 195. x is tangent to the line at infinity. The parab- Allusiye “Me ag Dari Kal) plea 
Sections of the eggs of Trachinus vipara at this stage ola is also frequently defined as the curve Only to ex Parahey vole K 
show that the parablast of Klein, the intermediate layer which is everywhere equally distant from ‘ Xpress some got (Doe a } 
of American authors, is made up of a large number of a fixed point called its focus, and from a : Bac ne ecial Dual is a H 
free cells, and nuclei are absorbed from the yolk, which fixed line called its directrix. The normal 4 p Parabolic ee Advan Pose pe 
contribute to a very great extent to build up the hypo- to a parabola at every point on the curve Common Pa. Manner of; Par-gy Ment of 
blast. Science, IV. 341. bisects the angle between the line parallel Fabola, with fo. Or by paral, Parable or lika] ; 
parablastic (par-a-blas’tik), a. [< parablast + T TS to the focus. See rectrix Ja L Which P e Datibo 
5 S ni are st: A y ate admi Words, n 
ie.) Of or pertaining to the parablast; de 2. By extension, any algebraical — ; dmit no litera jotwit Mstand 
rived from the parablast. branch of ey BES à rve, or rence, “ing 3 
ble! (par’a-bl), n. [< ME. parable, para- ranch of a curve, having the line at infinity paraboli Sir n 
parable! (pa apa marabot F Spa bole 2 S as a real tangent. Such a curve runs off to infinity mé olically2 (par. Proens y 
bole, < OF. parable, parabole, F. parabole = Sp. without approximating toan asymptote. If the BERKEL anner or form Dar-ahoys kat eg 
paribola = Pg. It, parabola, < L. parabola, hasan asymptote at one end but not at the other. it isnot Paraboliform (one a Parabol: i), aq g 
Pig i * a y ten Q eeu p } ss 9 » ar. t, 
parabole, a comparison, LL. parabola, eccl., an Cano a AER Bell-shaped, biquad- 2raboliforme ONS AE ti Thi, 
allegorical relation, a parable, proverb, taunt- Parabola AUDIC divergont x arabola wie paniform Jorma, form j Ma Parabola m), a 
; z x im oe > y & CU g arabols out r > Or 7 ' a S 
ing speech, any speech, ML, also a word, < Gr. cusp.— Cartesian parabola, a plane cubic enose oT AN angent { th Paral Hp 
mapapoay, a comparison, < zapapd72em, < rapá, ing the We imita tangent at its crunode, See tri- Parabolismy, n p t ate 
beside, + paAzev, throw. Hence also (from L. ent.— Cubical or cubic parabola, a parab. %!8ebraie equat operat; Uh. 
, ? TrdWovdene= tints 4 on ; ie equati petition ofa. 
parabola) E. parole, parl, parley, palaver, ete. ola of the third order—that is, such that of the highest 12 by the coa ot divid 
K oe 1 ? $ ARAA every line in the plane meets it in three parabolist n legree į ficient 1p ay 
Cf. parabolal.] 1. A comparison; similitude. points, one at least real, though it may be at Der @bolist (pa-rab’ spay te unkno, t tein 
Boen ther none othere resemblances infinity; especially, the curve better described parable, + ~is¢, ve Ist), n Lt a 
That ye may likne youre parables unto Cubical pegue cenar ed parabola, which has a bles. Boothroya A Writer Or nang eh 
ree, a eaa paraboloid arabadan a a 
3 ath’s Tale, 1. 3569. . SSN ASE g í Sp. here = Pe Tt e < 2 401d), 7 $ 
Š à R is also a non-plane curve so called.— Cus be +l. paraboloide, ¢ a0 [SE no, 
Specifically—2. An allegorical relation or rep- ola, a parabola having a cusp Divergent poses, + eidoc, form.] ak Gr, Tapapay tol, 
resentation from which a moral is drawn for a plane curve having the line at infinity as an inflectional Y@VOlution of a paral elie genera tbh, 
instruction; an apologue. It is a species of fable, ‘gent.—Double parabola, a plane curve of the third Dolie conoid. — 2. bola about itsas Uig 


class, having the line at infinity for a double tangent. — the fo 
Helicoid parabola. See helicoid.— Neilian parabola Pu Jive 
the semicubical parabola, which was rectified, before any paraboloidal (pa-rab- 
other curve, by Wm. Neil in 1657.—Nodate parabola loid + ~al.] 
a parabola having a crunode.—Oval parabola, a parab: raboloid, 


and differs from the apologue in that it deals with events 
which, though fictitious, might reasonably have happened 
in nature. The word is also employed in the English Bible 
to signify a proverb, a proverbial or notable saying, a thing 
darkly or figuratively expressed. 


M — yn 


f Curve Whose eqn, i 


9-loi’da} 

Pertainin R) a. par 

rtaini a aral, 
ng to or resembling ie 


la having yal. — A s 4 

I will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter dark Ubi baton ae par abranchia (par-a-bran 'ki-ä : 
sayings of old. Ps. lxxviii. 2 —Punctate parabola, a branchiæ (-6). NEG Si a P Pl, pare 
Shall not all these take up a parable against him, anda parabola having an acnode. Ata, gills.] The so-called oe beside, +g, 
taunting proverb against him? Hab. ii. 6. Fecal PORTE OIE, plementary branchia of eeoa gill 1 
Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but bya } 18 Shee = Canal teen, peek, eer as the Azygobranchia; amos Fees Ous moltis, 
parable. r Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 5. 41. PA ed the Neil- Neil's Semicubical Parabola. Qy osphradium, Eneye. Brit useing 

CET Comparison, ete. (see simile); Fable, etc. parabolanus panio 2e linus), n.; pl. parabo- parabranchial (par-a-brang’ki-al), a ú 
: Rte i lant (-ni). [LL., < parabolus, a reckless fel- Y*Urchia + -al.] Of or pertainine He 
parable» (par‘a-bl), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. para- Jow who ais his life at anything, < Gr. za. branchie. pertaining topun; 


abli DAP MA L A 
Mepis parading, IK paratie aa 20 ep paoe vantarcone seeker ¢ Spain, ParabranoRiate (pr ana 
tion throw beside: see parablel.] In the Christian regia: Be -ate 
That hief ON 7 _., Church in the East, during the third, fourth, branchia. ee 
oe ee ae euch by io Done xo and fifth centuries, one of a class of lay assis- Pavacarpiumt (par-a-kir’pium), n. (NL, ( 
Je? rabl ma orce, i è tants to the clergy, whose especial function was CY- Tapå, beside, + kapróç, fruit.) Tn bot, u 
parable? (par’a-bl), a. [< L. parabilis, easily nursing the sick. The name is generally ascribed to abortive pistil or ovary. 


a, [< para 
.] “Provided with i a 


prpoured,< parare, prepare: see parel.] Capa- the fact of their reckless bravery in nursing patients sui- Paracelsian (par-a-sel’si-an), a. andn, [( Dar 
le of being procured, prepared, or provided. fering from infectious diseases. acelsus (see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Relating t 

What course shall he take, being now capable and ready? Introduce him to the parabolani. Paracelsus, a Swiss physician, chemist, atl 
The most pren and easy, and about which many are Kingsley, Hypatia, iv. philosopher (1493-1541), or according with bis 
saan e achin school parabole (pa-rab’ō-lē), n. [L., also parabola, Speculations in philosophy or his practice a! 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 190. medicine, particularly the latter. He placed strss 


5 k a arison : rablel.] In rhet., a com- 

They were not well-wishers unto parable physic, or rem- RASON PATI SOD SCOrPINARLE: ; sat r servation and experiment, and was noted in the dt 
edies easily acquired, who ankea REAIS from the PATSON; specifically, a simile, especially a for- aaae E of pharmaceutteal chemistry His philoso 
pheonix. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 12, mal simile, as in poetry or poetic prose, taken cal views were visionary and theosophic as 

parablepsis (par-a-blep’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. from a present or imagined object or event: II, n. One who believed in ot 
mapa, beside, + f2éc, vision, < 2. LE=EW, See. ] distinguished from a paradigm, or comparison views or doctrines of Paracelsus; T Parcel- 
False vision. with a real past eyent. : medical practitioner of his et ee 
parablepsy (par’a-blep-si), n. [< NL. para- parabolic! (par-a-bol’ik), a. [= F. parabolique sians were numerous in the sixtee 
blepsis, q. v.] Parablepsis. = Sp. parabólico = Pg. It. parabolico, < LGr. _enteenth centuries. eon K Paraclis 
parabola! (pa-rab'ō-lä), n. Same as parabole, 7#paPoAcKéc, figurative, < Gr. zapaßo?ń, a com- Paracelsist (par--se an i Same as Par 
Whengoeuerby your similitudeye willseemetoteachany PATSON, parable: see parabolal, parabole, par- (see Paracelsian) + -ist. 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, @0lel.] 1. Of or pertaining to a parable; of sian. 3 | -tõ'sis), 1, Ds 
or farre pe Snar E sence metaphoricall applying one the nature of a parable.— 2. Of or pertaining paracentesis (par gr S j, beside, * 
Beth cau A Se oaen mo nite tering to parabole; of the nature of parabole. TAPAKÉVTNTIG, Í Tepa ntert.) m sirgs 
it Parabola: Puttenham, Arte of E Poesie, p. 205 Creation—mark the word— transcends all experience, evreiv, pierce: see $ of t 
p balk ;, transcends even conception itself. Hence the words de- fopation of a cavity ent, for 
parabolas para p ot), n. [= F. arabol = rang Creation mrg in the very nature of the case, be p other suitable inair oa 
p. parábola = Pg. lt. parabola, . para- figurative or parabolic. a 3 fi t any effused fluid; 0S. ze 
bola, a parabola, < Gr. mapaßo2ý, a parabola f Ge eramnan Creative Weep: 20 noro for hydrothorax or “eiid byna g 
(see def.), so called by Apollonius of Perga, Parabolic? (par-a-bol’ik), a. [= F. para- E, of the operation are Mirai, para 
; lit. “superposition,” < zapaf477ew, throw beside, Yolique = Sp. parabólico = Pg. It. parabolico, +O% iocentesis, paracentesis i 
= compare: see parablel.] 1, A curve co: y < NL. parabolicus, < parabola, a parabola: see COVMOCr ofe 
Mp: pa f mmonly 2 IS 9 GAY : abdominis, ete. riral), & 
defined as the intersection of a cone with a parabola2.] 1. Having the form or outline of central (par-a-50n S entra eae 
plane parallel with its side. The name is derivea & Parabola; of, pertaining to, or resembling a para er xévrpov, center xt to 0 Cen 
a owing property. Let the figure represent the parabola.—2. Having only one point at infini- Ma >a alongside Or nas 
onp es e the triangle ty, or otherwise determined in character by the pe or central pares ie ered! 
s) 


through the axis of the cone. B : ae 
Het DE be a tine perpendicular coalescence of two quantities. Parabolic co- fissure and a gyrus ndie fiss ets ar SS 


cutting ` noid. See conoid, 1.— Parabolic curve, a curve whose epee SRO, on 

a noia be E eain equation is of the form $ the cen tral ite Parecen the calla: ae 
through DE parallel to Y =a + be + cx? + dz3 + exd + ete. lobule, furrow running UE ral lobule i Z spf 

G, so that the intersection A Parabolic cylinder, a surface generated by aline mov- Gus, marking off the PN an /trik)) © fe aa ath 


with the cone will be the curve y ing parallel to itself so that every point of it describes A par-a-Se trico, pi 
called the bola. Let Z be A a Darabola: this is the only mes OE plane sections paracentriç i It. “paracen it PF past 
are all parabolas.—Parabolic epicycloid, geometry, centric? m enter: 
illuminator, logarithm. See the youns.-Parabo © side, + KévTpo”s fh ng ff 
mirror. See mirror, 2.—Parabolic point, a point on ing to oF dep he 
a surface whose indicatrix is composed of two parallel centric motion. |. ,-sel 
straight lines: it is a cusp on the section of the surface acentrica (p me as] 
made by the tangent-plane.— Parabolic pyramidolts paras + -al.] Sal 
a solid differing from a pyramid in that the edges that centric dal (para n cord? § 
meet in the vertex instead of being straight lines are payachoraa. 4 yop A asi 
parabolas.— Parabolic space. (a) An area bounded by $5 apá peside, along 
alled th ears bole al a straight line. @A see in nie je i P ti 
TA of the three angles of every triangle is equal. be rani „imi 
to ni diam- right angles: so called becnise thë w points at infinity chord or orien pria 
Ifnow,on ZLasabase, on every straight line in such space coincide; also, every ojfically 29 Jage, 0” e’ 
tothe square on KL,the point neey plane in such a space is a point of no cur: Jate of cartila 
ay be precisely superposed vature, and is therefore a AEA TS point.—Parabolic P 
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) Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
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4273 
lated in the authorized version of the Bible ‘6 ar 
in John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; but Fe ees 
1 John ii. 1. In the last-mentioned passage it is used A 
Christ, a use also implied in John xiy. 16. In the Weaters 
Church it at an early date rendered ‘Advocate’ (Adro 
catus, involving the idea of intercession), and by oth, 0- 
early writers ‘Comforter’ (Consolator). S 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you ano 
Comforter . . . [margin: or Advocate, or le Go: 
Paraclete). John xiv. 16 (revised version), 

Great Paraclete! to thee we cry: 
O highest gift of God most high! 
O fount of life! O fire of love! 
And sweet anointing from above. 
Veni Creator Spiritua, tr. by E. Caswall. 

I begin with the notion or signification of the term par- 
aelete, which is here and in other places used by St. John 
to express the office of the Holy Ghost. a 


Abp. Sharp, Works, V. ii. 
paracletice, paracleticon,. [< LGr. 7o zapa- 
KAgrixdy (se. By3Alov), the book containing the 
troparia, prop. neut. of rapak/yrixée, supplica- 
tory, < Gr. mapaxazeiv, call to one’s aid: see para- 
clete.| In the Gr. Ch., an office-book contain- 
ing the troparia of the whole ferial office for the 
year. See octaéchos. 

paracloset, n. See perclose. 

paracme (pa-rak’me), n. [NL., < Gr. zapanuy 
the point at which the prime is past, decay, < 
xapa, beside, beyond, + åkuń, point, prime, 
acme: see acme.) 1. In biol., the decadence 
of an evolutionary series of organisms after it 
has reached its height or acme of development. 
Correlated with acme and epacme. Haeckel,— 
2, {cap.] In entom., a genus of lepidopterous 

insects. 

paracolpitis (par’a-kol-pi'tis), n. [NL. 
zapd, beside, + KéAxoc, womb, + -itis. Cf. col- 
pitis.| In pathol., inflammation of the outer 
coat of the vagina. 
paracondyloid (par-a-kon‘di-loid), a. [< Gr. 
zap, beside, + E. condyle: see condyloid.] Ly- 
ing alongside the condyles or condyloid section 
of the occipital bone: as, tho paracondyloid pro- 
cesses of a mammal’s skull. 

paracorolla (par’a-k6-rol’a), n. [< Gr. apd, 
about, + L. corolla, a garland, dim. of corona, 
a crown: see corolla, crown.) In bot., a crown 
ov appendage of a corolla, commonly trans- 
formed into a nectary. 

paracousia (par-a-ko’si-i), n. [NL.: see para- 
cusis.]| Sameas paracusis. Nature, XXXVII. 
288. 

Para cress. A composite plant, a variety of 
Spilanthes Acmella, having pungent leaves, 
cultivated in the tropies as a salad and pot- 
herb. 

paracrostic (par-a-kros’tik),n. [< Gr. mapa, be- 
side, + dxpoareyic, acrostic: see acrosticl.| A 
poetical composition in which the first verse 
contains, in order, all the initial letters of the 
remaining verses of the poem or division. 

paracusis (par-a-kiv’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xapa, 
beside, + dxovorc, hearing, < axovew, hear: see 
acoustic.) Disordered hearing. Also paracou- 
sid.— Paracusis of Willis, a form of paracusis in which 
the hearing is better in the midst of noise. Also called 
paracusis Willisiana. 

paracyan (par-a-si’an), n. Same as paracyan- 
ogen. f 

paracyanogen (par’a-si-an’d-jen), n (=F. 
paracyanogéne ; as Gr. zapé, beside, st E. cyan- 
ogen.] A substance formed by heating mer- 


cury cyanide to a point short of redness. It is 
a dark-brown powder, having the same composition as 
cyanogen but a different molecular weight. See cyano- 


gen. à 3 

paracyesis (par”a-sī-ē'sis), ”. [NL., < Gr. 
ana ERTA + NL. cyesis, q. ¥.] In pathol., 
extra-uterine pregnancy. ; 

paracystitis (par’a-sis-ti’tis), n. {NL < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + xvozic, bladder, + -itis. Cf. cys- 
titis.) In pathol., inflammation m the connec- 
tive tissue around thoi pei E 

paradactylar (par-a-dak'tilär), 4- ra- 
adenine -ar3.] In ornith., connected wa 
or pertaining to the paradactylum: eros e 
marginal lobes, flaps, or fringes of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

A (par-a-dak’ ti-lum), ight pi paS 
dactyla (Jä). {< Gr. 7apå, beside, k a ri 
a finger.] In ornith., the side of a pir a oa 
when distinguished in ay way from the top 
the sole. See acrodactytum. 

parade (pa-rad’), n. [Formerly also parato 
(after Sp.); < F. parade, show, disp ay, pay Se 
Bey Onno am 7 De TRAE halt, stop, 

narada(= Pg. parada = tt. pers 

fae anion parar, Talt Eio 1 eee 
prepare, < L. parare, prepare; m à + RE AA 
also halt, stop, prevent, guard against, ete., 


< Gr. 


parade 


Be trim, adorn: see parel, Cf. parry, a don- 
Z 4 . of parade, The senses * dress, adorn, set in 
es er,’ and ‘halt’ (for inspection, ete.) are appar. 
Sian ee in the present uses of parade.) 1. 
Show; display; ostentation. ‘ 
Be zich, but of your wealth make no parade. ‘Swift. 
There's sic parade, sic pomp, and art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart, 
Burns, The Twa Dogs, 
He loves to make parade of pain, 
That with his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxi. 
2. That which is displayed or arranged for dis- 
play; a show; a procession; hence, any or- 
dered and stately exhibition of skill, as a mili- 
tary review or a tournament. 
The rites performed, the parson paid, 
In state return’d the grand parade. Swift. 
3. Specifically, military display; the orderly 
assembly and procession of troops for review 
or inspection. 
5 A The chernbim 

Forth issuing at the accustom’d hour, stood ‘arm'd 

To their night-watches in warlike parade. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 780. 
4. The place where such assembly or review 
is held, or the space allotted to it. 

Be it known, lords, knights, and esquires, ladies and 
gentlewomen— you are hereby acquainted that a superb 
achievement at arms, and a grand and noble tournament, 
will be held in the parade of Clarencieux king at arms. 

Old Proclamation, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
(Pastimes, p. 207. 

5. The level plain forming the interior or in- 
closed area of a fortification, corresponding to 
the courtyard of a castle.—6. A public walk, 
as on an avenue or esplanade; a publie prome- 
nade: as, the marine parade at Brighton, Eng- 
land.— 7. In fencing, the act of parrying; 
avoidance of a thrust by slight movements of 
the hand and wrist, which place the strong part 
of the blade above the guard in opposition to 
the weak part of the opponent/s blade nearer 
the tip, thus deflecting his sword-point so that 
it passes the body without touching: a French 
term, used in English for parry. ‘Parades, or more 
properly parries, correspond to the thrusts against which 
they guard: thus, parade in or of quarte, parade in or of 
tierce, prime, second, etc. 

Hence—8. A posture of preparedness to meet 
attack or parry thrusts; a posture of defense; 
guard. [French use.] 

Accustom him to make . . . judgment of men by those 
marks, which . . . give a prospect into their inside, which 
often shews itself in little things, when they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard. Locke, Education, § 94. 


Circle parade. See circle.— Evening parade, a parade 

of troops held about sunset.—Morning parade, a pa- 

rade or assembly of troops held in the forencon.— Parade 
Ded. Sce bedl.— Parade guard-mounting (milit.), a 
guard-mounting in full dress, held on the general parade 
of a camp or garrison: distinguished from undress guard- 
mounting, which may be held on the company parade- 
ground, or wherever convenient, and in undress or fa- 
tigue uniform.—Parade officer, an officer familiar with 
the details of regimental and ceremonial duties, but not 
distinguished for knowledge of military science, either 
practical or theoretical.—Undress parade, a parade held 
with curtailed formality and ceremony, a5 in bad weather 
or for roll-call, publication of orders, ete. The companies 
fall in without arms, and the band without instruments. 
See also dress-parade.=Syn. 1. Show, Display, ete. See 
ostentation.—2 and 3, Pageant, spectacle. 

parade (pa-rad’), v.; pret. and pp. paraded, ppr. 
parading. K F. porade parade; from the 
noun.] I. trans. 1. To marshal and array in 
military order: as, the troops were paraded at 
the usual hour.—2. To march m and down 
upon: as, to parade the veranda of a hotel. 


iers heavily armed, and with long whips. paraded 
noe NPE or passage which ran the whole length 
of the ship. ‘Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxxiv. 


8. To exhibit or manifest in an ostentatious 
manner; make a parade or display of. 
He early discovered that by parading his unhappiness. 


ultitude he produced an immense sensation. 
before the m p aenda Moores #5 . 
Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems. 
pase Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 26. 
Unfair applications of the laws of variation are, however, 
constantly made, and are paraded pee host of littérateurs 
and third-rate scientific men as if they were sufficient to 
explain all things. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 142. 


= Syn. 3. To display, flaunt, show off. 


< intrans. 1. To assemble and be marshaled 
in military order; march in military proces- 


sion.—2. To march up and down Met 
nade in a public place for the purpose of 
ing one’s self. 


His (name), that seraphs tremble at, is hung | ee 


Disgracefully on ev'ry trifler’s tongue, 
Or serves the champion in forensis War 
To flourish and parada with at tl 3 


parade-ground 


parade-ground (pa-rad’ground), n. 
space used fortheassombly and array of troops, 
as well as for exercises in drilling, marching, 
ete: same as parade, 4. 
paradenitis (pa-rad-e-ni’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
rapa, beside, + adjr, gland, + -itis. Cf. ade- 
nitis.] In pathol., inflammation of areolar tis- 
sue around lymphatic glands. 
parader (pa-ra’dér), n. One who parades; one 
who makes ostentatious display of accomplish- 
ments, powers, possessions, cleverness, ete. 
parade-rest (pa-rad’rest), n. In milit. tactics, 
a position of rest in which the soldier stands 
silent and motionless, but which is less fatigu- 
ing than the position of “attention”: itis much 
used during parades; also, the command given 
to assume this position. 
Not a man moved from the military posture of parade- 
The Century, XXXVII. 465. 
parade-wall (pa-rad’wal), n. In Jort., a wall 
which rises from the level of the parade to the 
interior line of the terreplein, replacing the 
rampart-slope in cases where the latter would 
occupy too much space within the defenses. 
paradidyanal (par-a-did’i-mal), a. [< paradi- 
dym{is) + -al.] Lying alongside the testiclo, 
close to the epididymis; pertaining to the para- 
didymis, or organ of Giraldés. 7 
paradidymis (par-a-did’i-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + diðvuoç, testicle, lit. ‘twin’: see 
didymous.] Same as parepididymis. 
paradigm (par’a-dim), n. [< F. paradigme = 
Sp. Pg. paradigma,< LL. paradigma, Gr. Tapá- 
denua, à pattern, example, paradigm, < mapa- 


detxvovat, exhibit beside, < rapá, beside, + derk- 


viva, show.] 1. An example; a model. 


Those ideas in the divine understanding, being look’d 
spon by these philosophers as the paradigms and patterns 
o 


all things. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 388, 
2. In gram., an example of a word, as a noun, 
adjective, or verb, in its various inflections.— 
8. In rhet., an example or illustration, of which 
parable and fable are species: a general term, 
used by Greek writers. 

The rise, splendor, and final decline of her imaginative 
literature constitute the fullest paradigm of a nation’s 
literary existence and of the supporting laws. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 238. 

paradigmatic (par’a-dig-mat’ik), a. and n. [= 

Pg. paradigmatico, < Gr. xapadetyparixéc, serv- 

ing as an example, < mapáðerypa, an example: see 
paradigm.) T a. Exemplary; model. 

The Timreus seemsat first to fit very nicely into the doc- 
trine of the paradigmatic idea. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 294. 

II. n. In theol., one who narrated the lives of 
religious persons to serve as examples of Chris- 
tian holiness. 

paradigmatical (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal), a. [< 
paradigmatic + -al.] Same as paradigmatic. 
Those virtues that put away quite and extinguish the 
first motions are paradigmaticall. 
Dr, H. More, Psychozoia, iii. 59, note. 
paradigmatically (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
In the form of or by way of an example. 
paradigmatize (par-a-dig’ma-tiz), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. paradigmatized, ppr. paradigmatizing. 
< Gr. zapadetyparivey, make an example, < rapá- 


egua, anexample: see paradigm.] To set forth paradise-applet (par’a-dis-ap’1), n. 


as a model or example. [Rare.] 


When these controversies now depending are at end, Paradise-bird (par’a-dis-bérd), n. 


_ there is no one 
‘books 80 
shall for 


question concerning any line in those 

panne maszed y you... but you or any man 
e least asking have the full sense of. 

f see Hammond, Works, I. 197. 
paradisaic (par’a-di-sa’ik), a. [< paradise + 

zaic. Cf. paradisiac.| Pertaining to paradise, 

oF S a place of felicity; like paradise; para- 
IR ac. 


A world paradisaic, happy, harmless. 
; . B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 297. 
adisaical (par’a-di-sa’i-kal), a. [< para- 
Same as paradisaic, 
ical 
laying upon thellute and lying with ai Ort 
Si eee e one Hes xliv., To Mr. West. 
adisal (par‘a-di-sal), a. [< paradise + -al. 
Same as paradisaic. (Rare. a 
At length within this boo! 
Savion uut Perea Tore aaa T 
. Rossetti, On the “Vita Nuova” of Dante, 
ar'a-dīs), n. [< ME. paradys, para- 
räis, < OF. paradis, vernasilarly 
aradis = Pr. paradis = Sp. 
aiso = Tt. paradiso =OS. para- 
=% aradis = OHG. para- 
. paradise, pardise, 
parades, paradies 


A level = Teel. paradis = Sw, Dan. paradis,< 1 
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$ iL. DAYA- 
disus, a park, orchard, the garden of Edon. the 


abode of the blessed, < Gr. xapddeccoc, n vark 

deer-park, used as an Eastern term in ORS an a 
and others for the parks of the Persian aes 
and nobles, in the Septuagint for the garden oF 
Eden, in the N. T. for the abode of the blessed: 
= Heb. pardés = Armen. pardez, a garden é 
OPers. pairidaéza, an inclosure, Pers. Ar hr 

daus, a garden, paradise. The AS. name Tor 
paradise was neorana wang, neorxna wong, Goth 

waggs. The lit. sense (def. 1) is later in b. Cf 
parvis.] 1+, A park or pleasure-ground ¢ z 
nected with the reside s 
a garden. 

The garden is rather a park or paradise, wd « 
planted with walkes and sates ‘of ating aiken aaa 
other trees. Evelyn, Diary, April 11, 1645, 

The Assyrian kings «.. maintained magnificent parks, 
or “paradises,” in which game of every kind was enclo H 

Encyc. Brit., X11. 393. 


| ] on- 
nce of an Oriental prince: 


2. The garden of Eden, 
Adam in obedient ordaynt to blysse, 
Ther pryuely in paradys his place watg devised. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 241, 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness. Milton, P. L., iv. 132, 
3. In theol.: (a) That part of the place of de- 
parted spirits where the souls of the righteous 
are by some believed to await the resurrection. 
(b) Sometimes, heaven, or the final abode of the 
blessed. Henee—4, A place of extreme beauty 


Paradisiaca] 


paradise-stock (par’a-dis-stok), ^. 


ing apple-stocks upon which 


or delight; a region of supreme felicity or bliss. 

A Paradise of roses was prefigured; a wilderness of 

thorns was found. De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 
The thorn and the thistle may grow as they will, 
Where Friendship unfolds there is Paradise still, 

0. W. Holmes, My Annual. 


5. In medieval arch.: (a) A small privato apart- 
ment or study. (b) A court or inclosed area in 
front of a church. [This use of the word has induced 
the supposition that the word parvis is a corruption of 
paradise.) > 
6. The upper gallery in a play-house; the place 
of the ‘‘gallery gods.” [Slang.]—Bird of para- 
dise. See birdl.— Flower of paradise. See henna.— 
Fools’ paradise. See fooll.—Grains of paradise. See 
grain, i 
Paradisea (par-a-dis’é-ii), n. [NL., < LL. para- 
disus, paradise: see paradise.) The typical ge- 
nus of Paradiseidx. The name was formerly applied 
to all the birds of paradise and some related forms, but is 
now restricted to P. apoda and its immediate congeners, 
inhabiting New Guinea and some of the neighboring isl- 
ands. P. apoda is the one longest and best known, also 
called P. major, or the greater paradise-bird, as distin- 
guished from P. minor or papuana, the lesser or Papuan 
paradise-bird. (See cut under birdl.) P. sanguinea or 
rubra is the red bird of paradise. To these three, all known 
for a century or more, has lately been added P. raggiana, 
or Raggi’s paradise-bird, nearest related to the first named. 
Others than these 4 species are now usually placed in dif- 
ferent genera. See Paradiseide, and cut under bird. 
paradisean (par-a-dis’é-an), a. [< paradise + 
-an.] 1+. Same as paradisiacal.— 2. Of or per- 
taining to the Paradiseana or Paradiseide. 
Paradiseana (par-a-dis-é-a/ni), n. pl. [NL.: 
see paradiscan.] Birds of paradise: synony- 
mous with Paradiseidz. N. A. Vigors, 1825. 
The to- 


mato. 


Any bird of 
aradise. See phrase under birdi. > 

aradiseidæ (par’a-di-sé’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paradisea + -idz.] A family of sturnoid os- 
cine passerine birds of the order Passeres, fa- 
mous for the splendor of their plumage, and 
preéminently characteristic of the Papuan avi- 
fauna; the birds of paradise. The limits of the fam- 
ily have been much in question, and it has been restricted 
to the dozen or more species of the genera Paradisea, Para- 
disornis, Schlegelia, Diphyllodes, Cincinnurus, Parotia, and 
Lophorlina. More properly, however, these and some re- 
lated forms, as Astrapia, Paradigalla, Rhipidornes, Sait 
optera, and also Xanthomelas, Lycocorax, Manucodia, and 
Phonygama, constitute a special subfamily Paradiseinæ, 
in which the bill is more or less thick, while the slender- 
billed genera Ptilorhis, Seleucides, Drepanornis, and Ept- 
machus are placed in another subfamily, eae 
The splendor of the plumage, and its chief peculiari i 
in size, shape, and texture, are characteristic of the ma G 

sex. The general affinities of the birds are with piine 
and crows, See cuts at birdl, Cincinnurus, Epimachus, 

and Parotia. Also Paradisiadæ. F 
A horti- 


culturists’ name for certain hardy slow-grow- 

more thrifty-grow- 
ing varieties are grafted, the result being & 
dwarfing of the graft. 


on the scion are known 
Encyc. Brit., XII. 213, 


A poles .. . are “worked” on the paradise or “ doucin” 
as dw: 


which from their influence 
warfing stocks. 
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Paradisiadæ (parsa. 
same as Paradiseidz, 
paradisial (par-a-dis'j 
-ial.] Same as paradi a 
paradisian (par-a-dis a > 
a Same as paradisiac. | 
e may perceive s gli A P 
and D ng ai i E a uan bor bite 
1) ing i a í radinan dy: 
E the hills, Erelyn, True Relig Pli 
paradisic (par-a-dis’ik), a. [< paradise ti 
Same as paradisiac. ftare paradi a 
Hence we inherit such a life as thi 
Dead of itself to paradisie bliss T 
Broome, Ground of True and False Religia. 
paradisical (par-a-dis‘i-kal), a. [ paradise 
+ -al.] Same as paradisiac. 
Paradisornis (par’a-di-sor’nis), n. [NL (Gr 
mapadetcoc, paradise, + dprc, bird.] Agenusd 
paradise-birds, related to Paradisca proper, but 
having very long, narrow, and spatu iform nil- 
dle tail-feathers, and a high compressed beat 
P. rudolphi of New Guinea, a recent discover, 
is the type. Finsch and Meyer, 1885, oe 
paradot (pa-ra’d6), n. [For "parata OTe 
rado, a parade: see parade.) Display; 
ish. 
No less terrible onthe paradox and 
aris iscipline and Severity. 4 Daria.) 
enen ae. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 16 E 
i paret, 
parados (par’a-dos), ^ E L'I dorat 
(see paret, parry), T tof ptinrorks pehinds | 
Dack. Of. parachute.) 1 to protect it from st 
fortified place, designed to I 
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ar-a-do 


iS elopmen 


5 radójico 
th a; [FSRA Oi the 
a Te heal, [Rare.] 
Science, XI. 174. 
[< para- 
fa paradox; 
tly absurd, 


i eri stanees, as 
yt rile s to boggle at imate subst: X 
Fe anind Deel ind i rehensible. coe 
pee jn an nomps South, Sermons, IX. iii. 
ators pura } ena 
gh the assertion looks iH enol s 
glari o lete separateness ne. ot 
p towards COMP spencer, Social Statics, p. 45- 


l adox or to te 
ned to paradox OF 
A ma received opinions: 
p Me 


nets or notions 
applied to per- 


i vont paradoxicall. 
asafter hls WO i Purchas, 


gnp 
where truth seems Ce at there 
doxical than myself. a o 
ae Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 6. 


action, in physiol., the cont 
hi ical contested by one branch of the 
hae ton stimulation of the other branch: it is 


stimulation of the first branch through elec- 


‘ition. Paradoxical reaction, the phc- 
nmetimes ensuing on application of the galvanic 
to one ear, When, in addition to the sounds pro- 
vad in that ear, sounds are heard in the other as if the 
oilte electrode were applied to LS a 
pradoxically (par-a-dok si-kal-i), adv. In a 
| jandoxical manner, or in a manner seemingly 
wuni or contradictory; in such a way or 
} ‘tastoinvolve an apparent contradiction 
| cstsurdity, 
liter often behaves paradoxically, as when two cold 
Nulelded together become boiling hot. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 12. 
watoricalness (par-n-dok’si-kal-nes), n. The 
Sate of being paradoxical. 3 
e eming paradoricatness of TÈ 

nmihetendency . . , to judge a conclusion which 


Hess an ideal humanity by its applicability 
Sly as now existing, O by its applicability to 


; Punta oe H. Seenieer, wikis of Ethics, p. 77. 
Sita Paratoi ea SEn 
pei (par-a-dok’si-dēz), n, [NL.,< Gr. 

; aipe Dle (aeo paradox), + -ides.] 
Tr erge ne aradoxidide. Tt contains 
tnm a es, some two feet long, with 
Ay radon oracic segments, Brongniart 
Ra rites (Goldfuss, 1843) : ; 
an (par’a-dok-sid/i-an) 

tan Of or 


Pilgrimage, p. 41. 


ilosophy, 
3 i more pi 


. [the] statement re- 


-am), a. [< NL. 
pertaining to the 
cterized by the abun- 
PA a geological stratum. 
idan va i-d), n. pl. [NL. 
à Lamily of trilobites 
adoxides, characteris- 
fa of arge size, with 
et Meld of crescentic 
ites prec from twelve 
ees and reduced pygid- 
rdok-sing), n 
Si Cts or ut 

i Prescri 
ty, I a oni ae x Gat they ought, with- 
y y ough, ot Would subscribe 
a bee Simple Cobler, p. 59, 
Make nat [< parados + 


5) 


© [K paradox + 
terances. 


he pu, 
© made Wa ous paradoxist's 


ton’s acquain- 
Brit., XIX. 487. 


ä), n. [NL] 


Y paradoxology (par’a-dok-sol’6-ji), n. 


; Paradoxornis (par’a-dok-sér’nis), n. 


Paradoxornithine (par’a-dok-sér-ni-thi’né), 


paradoxure (par-a-dok’sir), n. 


Paradoxurine (par-a-dok-sii-ri’né), n. 


paradoxurine (par’a-dok-st’rin), a. and n. I, tentatious display. 


Paradoxurus (par’a-dok-sii’rus), n. 
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Paradoxologia, the art of explaining paradoxes. 
Encyc. Brit., VIJL 194. 


parage 


laundry-work, as a vehicle for the falminate in matches, 
as acartridge-covering, for preserving fruit and vegetables 
by forming a film or coating on the surface, and for many 
other purposes, One of the main sonrces of paraffin is 
crude petroleum, which yields a considerable quantity dur- 
ing its preparation for market, 
8. Petroleum or kerosene. [Loeal.} 

fin), v. t; pret. and 


and paraffin, paraffine (par’ 
ning. {< parafin, n.) 


= § e 
paradoxologia = Pg. paradoxologia, < NEG, pa ae 
doxologia, < Gr. zapadozozoyia, a tale of wonder, 
< zapadofoc, incredible (see parados), + -hoyia, 
< Zéyew, speak: see -ology.| The holding 
defending of opinions contrary to those 
erally prevalent. 

Whoever shall indifferently perpend the exceeding dif- 
ficulty which either the obscurity of the subject, or un- 
avoidable paradoxology, must put upon the a tempt, will 
easily discern a work of this nature is not to be performed 
on one leg. 


gen- pp. parafiined, ppr. paraf 
fo coat or impregnate with parafin; treat with 
paraffin. i 
Wire, insulated with parafined cotton, and then cov- 
ered with lead, was used. Electric Ren. (Amer), XTIL 8. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Reader, paraffin-butter ( par’a-fin-but’ér), n. See 
(NL. (J. butter), 
Gould, 1836), < Gr. zapado£oc, incredible, + dprc, paraffinize (par’a-fin-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
bird.] The typical genus of Paradozxornithine, VArainized, ppr. paraffinizing, [< parafin + 
The type is P. flavirostris, the parrot-bullfinch 4] To paraffin. 
of India. Also called Bathyrhynchus. 


The parafinized preparation is placed on a layer of cot- 
ton to cool, care being taken to give it such a position as 
n. pl. [NL., < Paradoxornis (-ornith-) + -ine. to avoid deformation. Amer, Nat., XXII, 359. 
In G. R. Gray’s classification (1870), the eighth Paraffin-oil (par‘a-fin-oil), n. An oily product 
subfamily of Iringillide, represented by the ge- Which is given off in large quantity in the de- 
nus Paradoxornis. structive distillation of bituminous shale. The 
r [< NL. Para- lighter oils are used for illuminating, and the 
dosurus.] Any species of the genus Paradosu- heavier for lubricating purposes.— American 
rus; a palm-cat or palm-marten. Daraffin-oil Same as kerosene, [Eng. 
pi. Paraffin-scales (par'a-fin-skālz), 

quotation. 

_ During the last twenty years, paraffin has come largely 

into use for candle-making. The crude solid product 

separated from the light and heavy oils by the mineral 
oil refiners, and known as parafin cales, is of somewhat 

variable composition. Spång Encyc. Manuf., I. 586. 
parafie (pa-raf'l), n. [< F. parafe, paraphe, à 

flourish after a signature: see paraph.| Os- 
(Scotch.] 

These grand parajle o' ceremonies. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 
paraflagellate (par-a-flaj‘e-lat), a. [< para- 
flagellum + -ate.) “Provided with a parafla- 

gellum or with paraflagella. 
paraflagellum (par’a-fla-jel’um). n.; pl. para- 
flagella (-4). [NL., < Gr. zapá, beside, + NL. 
flagellum: see flagellum, 3.) A small supple- 
mentary flagellum often observed beside the 
long flagellum of infusorians. There may be 


] 

n.pl. See the 
[NL., < Paradoxurus + -inæ.] A subfamily of 
Viverride, having the tail very long and sub- 
convolute, the hinder part of the soles bald and 
callous, and the sectorial tooth typical. It in- 
cludes the palm-cats, or luwacks, nandines, pagumes, 
ctc., of the genera Paradoxurus, Nandinia, Paguma, and 
Arctoyale. See cuts under randine, pagume, and Para- 
doxurus. 


a. Having a paradoxical tail—that is, one which 
curls or coils in a peculiar way, characteristic 
of the Paradorurine. 

Ig, ». A paradoxure; any member of the 


Puradoxurine. 

1 [NL., < 
Gr. mapéðočoç, incredible (see paradox), + ovp4, 
tail.] The typical genus of Paradoxwine. P. 


one or more paraflagella. | 
Paraf’s paste. See pastel. 
paragalt, avand n. See paregal. i 


paragaster (par-a-gas’tér), n. (NL., < Gr. rapt, 
beside, + yacrfp, the stomach: see gaster?.} 
The cavity of the sac of a sponge; the paragas- 
tric cavity. s ? 
paragastric (par-a-gas‘trik), a. [< Gr. 7apá, A 
beside, + yacTýp, the stomach (see paragaster), 
+-ic.] 1. Lying alongside the gastric cavity: 
applied to two cæcal canals which in ¢tenopho- 
rans are given off from the funnel.—2. Of or 
pertaining to the paragaster of a sponge: as, 
the paragastric cavity. A ji 
l-2- ğ-lä ; ara- 
a : paragastrula (par-a-gas’trg-li), n.; pi. p 
typus is the common palm-cat of India, and “gastrule (18). [NU., < Gr. 7 pá, beside, + NL. 
there are many others. gastrula, q. v.) Tn embryol., that kind of gas- 
paradoxy (par‘a-dok-si),». [< paradox + -y3.] trula which results from a modification of the 
The state of being paradoxical. Coleridge. amphiblastula of some sponges. After assuming 
oat on bsolete form of per i ical form, the flagellated layer of the free amphi- 
) 5 8 - a spheric: ag D 
paradventuret, adv An obeo SL 1 BEAR becomes flattened, depressed, and finally inva- 
adventure A is ginated within the hemisphere of the granular cells, to 
i renetic, a. See parenesis, ete. inner face of which it is closely applied, thus oblit- 
parenesis, pa: , x = the in e o y 
paresthesia (par-es-thé’si-it), n. (NL, < Gr. erating the original sleavanecority Se 9 E sane time 
A i H Si i iginati ; invagin ` J 
mapa, beside, beyond, + aictzatc, sensation] Sa epee A EE on ines gastrula, whose outer 
Abnormal sensation, as formication; abnormal ¥ para 
sense of cold or heat, or the perversion of the 


or epiblastic layer gives rise to the ectoderm, and whose 
more special senses. Also paresthesia and pa- 


Paradoxure (Paradoxurus typus). 


inner or hypoblastic layer originates the endoderm, of the 
future sponge. 


i -a-gas’ trj-lir), a. [< para- 
AEE (par-es-thé’sis), n. [NL.: see paraga Oe 5 aS ame A ee 
paresthesia.) Same as paresthesia. gastrula; having the character of a paragas- 
paresthetic, a. See paresthetic. trula. 


paraf, paralfet m. Obsolete forme» Pe Pata ta cation) ere Donan i 
rarer Tate, = “fin is, akin: see af paragastrals by invagination of an amphiblas- 
‘inel.) 1. The collective name for compounds tula, ioe 
Bee ates: series which have the gen- parage(piir’aj), n. [< ME. parage, COF. (and F.) 
eral formula C„Hon+2— that is, two morethan ` parage = Pr. paratge = Sp. paraje = Pg. para- 
ER i E a atoms ascarbonatoms. gem, parage = It. paraggio, < ML. paraticum 
REE aE are Guaracts (also, after OF., paragium), equality, £ L. par, 
equal: see par?, pairi] 1. In law, equality of 


i i y rkable chemical 

These bodies are characterized by a remarkab 

indifference. They are saturated hydrocarbons, all the pair 
name, blood, or dignity, but more especially of 

land in a division among heirs. 


aing joined by Si bonds, and 
t i molecule being joined by single b Š 
Eet they eannot enter into combination without par 
aa destruction of the ee manuf a EnD ee ee aa 
. Specifically, in com. et he) He thought it a disparagemen' v h 
a obetaed by the dry distillation of wood, any of his rank ; and out of emulation did try tise , ; 
i t, bituminous coal, wax, ete. Itis a tasteless, that it might not flow so fast into charitable works. 
edoa AR and resists the action ot acids ; Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 115. (Davies-) 
4 A di ctur = = $ _ AARS 
and alkalis. It is langely Of ee xand isused 2. The portion which a woman may obtain 
Is fin Aer for paper and fabrics, her marriage. Wharton— 38t. Birth; f 
RA AAT ic. as trays md kindred; descent. 
tanks for acids and voltaic batteries, For aproch thou to that prynce of parag 
lator, for coating splints and aoe app Pe ee 
subjected to septic influences, or oems 
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ya-stems are really from the locative ı -+ a pa 5 
e 5 x rago 5 
ment a, o, ete. Amer, Jour. Phlas gic ele 


Paragogic future, in gram. See cohortative,— 
ogic letters, in Semitic grammar, letters which 
, 


parage 


If she be riche and of heigh parage, 
Thatne seistow it is a tormentrie 
To soffren hire pride and hire malencolie. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 250. 


paragenesis (par-a-jen’e-sis), n. [Nl., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + yéveciç, origin: see genesis.] 1. 
In biol., the origination, in an individual of a 
iven species, of characters due to or in part 
erived from another species, as in hybridiza- 
tion; hybridism, with reference to the congeni- 
tal peculiarities of the resulting offspring.— 2. 
In mineral., the association of mineral species 
with each other with reference to the order and 
mode of their formation. — ‘ 
paragenetic (par’a-jé-net’ik), a. [< paragenesis, 
after genctic.] Of or pertaining to paragenesis ; 
originating by paragenesis; paragenic.— Para- 
genetic twin. See twin. 
paragenic (par-a-jen’ik), a. [< Gr. mapá, be- 
side, + -yeryc, produced: see -genous.] Origi- 
nating with the germ or at the genesis of an 
individual: applied to bodies having original 
or congenital peculiarities of structure, charac- 
ter, and the like, and specifically in mineralogy 
to a mineral whose formation has been influ- 
enced by associated species. 
paragengia (par-a-gi’si-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. tapá, 
beside, + yevorc, the sense of taste, < yevecta, 
taste: see gust?.] Perverted sense of taste. 
Also parageusis. 


Parageusia is most common for sapid substances, 
Amer, Jour. Psychol., I. 510. 


parageusic (par-a-gii’sik), a. [< parageusia + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to parageusia. 
parageusis (par-a-gu’sis), n. [NL.: see para- 
geusia.] Same as parageusia. 
Hea (par-a-glé’nal), n. and a. [< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + yay, the socket of a joint: 
see glene.] I, n. The coracoid of a fish; a car- 
tilage or bone applied to the inner surface of 
the chief element of the scapular arch of some 
fishes, and bearing at its posterior margin the 
aetinosts which support the pectoral fin. 

II, a. Having the character of or pertaining 
to the paraglenal: as, a paraglenal cartilage or 
bone. 
paraglobin (par-a-glo’bin), n. [< Gr. rapá, be- 
side, + E. globin.] Same as paraglobulin. 
pees chain (par-a-glob/ii-lin), n.. [< Gr. zapa, 

beside, + E. globulin.) A globulin found in 
blood-serum, and in small quantities elsewhere 4 = 5 
in the tissues. Also called fibrinoplastin. paragon (par’a-gon),v. [< OF. paragonner, F. 
paraglossa (par-a-glos’ii), n.; pl. paraglosse Parangonner = Sp. paragonar, parangonar= Tt. 
(-6). (NL..< Gr. rapá, beside, + y2G00a, tongue.] PraAgJonare; from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To 
One of a pair of appendages, right , f compare; parallel; mention in comparison or 
and left, of the ligula, placed usu- competition. 
ally on each side of the glossa, py TIRT TiU giyo thee bloody teeth, 
: hou with Cæsar paragon again 
o e name, omn: My man of men. : Shale A. and C., i. 5. 71. 
the single and median glossa, a pair of Pandæmonium, city and proud seat 
paraglossæ, and the labial palpi. Para- Of Lucifer; so by allusion call'd 
glossæ occur in many insects of different Of that bright star to Satan paragon'd. 
orders; in some hymenopters they are Milton, P. L., x. 426. 


ditional emphasis or mark some change in the sense, 
paragogical (par-a-goj’i-kal), a. 1) 


goge; paragogie; added; additional, 


tempts, before a capricious Pædantie of hot-liver'a G 
marians. 
paragon (par a-gon), n. [< OF. paragon, P 
parangon = It. paragone, paragon (parangone. 
a kind of type), < OSp. A 
model, paragon, < para con, in comparison with: 
para, for, to, toward (OSp. pora, < L. pro, for 
+ ad, to); con, with, < L. cum, with.] 1, A 
model or pattern; especially, amodel or pattern 
of special excellence or perfection. 


Val. Is she not a heavenly saint? 
Pro. No; but she is an earthly paragon. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 146, 


spiritual period. 
2ł. A companion; fellow; mate. 


Alone he rode, without his Paragone. 
3 Spenser, F. Q., IIT. x. 35. 
3}. A rival. 


For Love and Lordship bide no paragone. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1026, 
Their Valley, walled with bald Hills before, . . 
Is now an Eden, and th’ All-circling Sun, 
For fruitfull beauty, sees no Paragon. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
4}. Rivalry; emulation; hence, comparison; a 
test of excellence or superiority. 
Bards tell of many wemen yalorous, 
Which have full many feats adventurous 
Performd, in paragone of proudest men. 
Spenser, F, Q., II. iii, 54. 
But never let th’ ensample of the bad 
Offend the good; for good, by paragone 
Of evill, may more notably be rad. 

Spenser, F. Q., TII. ix. 2. 
5+. A stuft, embroidered or plain, used for dress 
and upholstery in the seventeenth century.—6, 
A diamond weighing more than 100 earats.— 7. 
A size of printing-type, about 3% lines to the 
inch, the intermediate of the larger size double 
small-pica and the smaller size ae gl mer, 
equal to 20 points, and so distinguished in the 
new system of sizes. 


Carlyle, 


ee atin e ates End of Labi- 2. To admit comparison with; rival; equal. 

Hymenoptera, aud Insecta. GE, We Who could paragon 
paraglossal (par-a-glos’al), a. [< ing Paraglossc. The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 

paraglossa + -al.] Having the Masmifed.) Of harmony? Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 


character of a paraglossa; pertaining to the 38t. To go beyond; excel; surpass. 


OS ae A maid that paragons description. 
paraglossate (par-a-glos’at), a. [< paraglossa meee 4 Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 62. 
+ -atel,] Provided with paraglossœ, as an in- IT, intrans. To compare; pretend to com- 
ect or the ligula of an insect. parison or equality. 
aglossia (par-a-glos'i-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. ` Me should convert his eyes to see the beauty of Doro- 
mapa, beside, + y/occa, tongue.] Parenchyma- thea, and he should see that few or none could for feature 
tous glossitis. paragon with her. ; ; 
aragnathism ( a-rag’na-thizm), n. [< parag- Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 9. (Latham.) 
tious + -ism.] In ornith., the state of being paragone (par-a-go’ne), n. [It.: see paragon.] 
aragnathous. Coues, 1864. See epignathism, 1. A touchstone—that is, stone of comparison. 
nathous (pa-rag’na-thus), a. [< Gr. zapá, —2. The black marble of Bergamo: so called 
+ yraboc, jaw] Tn ornith., having both on account of the excellence of the polish it re- 
les of equal length, their tips falling to- ceives. 
207 d of the beaks of birds, and of the paragonite (par’a-gon-it), n. [< paragon + 
irds themselves. Coues, 1864. -ite2.| A kind of mica, analogous to muscovite 
‘ jë), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. It. in composition, but containing sodium in place 
< Gr. Tapayuym, lead- Of potassium: it is characteristic of the para- 
to the end of a syl- gonite-schist of the Alps. À 2 
paragonite-schist(par’a-gon-it-shist’),”. Mica- 
schist in which a hydrous soda variety of mica, 
called paragonite, takes the place of musco- 
to prosthesis Vite, the most common micaceous constituent 
-d, amongs-t, Of that rock. : 
lso called epithesis paragonizet (par’a-gon-iz), v. t. [= Sp. paran- 
3 gonizar; as paragon + -ize.| To compare; par- 


gogique agon. 

; Faire yomen whose proallencle de kdisvonceed py pare 
that nizing or setting one to another, which mi Zi 
nt ous Poet, speaking of the mayden Queene, to call her the 

= paragon of Queenes. 
ASI s Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, 


letter or syllable 


p. 195. 
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> VI. 431, 
Para- 
their addition to the ordinary form of the word, impart aby 


i [< par in 
+ -al.] Relating to or charaet od By Gia 


You cite them to appeare for certaine Pa ragogicall con 


Milton, On Def. of Humb. Reno E 


Paragon, Sp. parangon, a 


He rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a whole might 


” < Gr, 
SADI 


Arist 
deserihes ChM the ete 
grams, : 
paragr i 
pare on Ans r 
ITamm a(t pan 
Punster, 7) (ee 
A county 
CY sch 
once that nm 
he looked aan S been in ce 
the moderns, © be 


An ap 
pecurrence of ay ays i 
eld or ee ightnin ~ at raj: 
posed to prevent tice itis des 
ugat owe their 
fective, or of but litte f 
Paragraph (para. 
grafie, < ME 


grafo, parafo, <°) 
Ypagoc, aline T the A 
¥Pe9), a marginal note $ 
mary, an exception 
write beside, < i 
1. A distinct part of a 
lating to a particula 
of one sentence or 
sense the word doe 
division defined below, 


This larg 
small truth ae ae eg HS i at 
Dr. H. More 1 
2. A division of written or 
ally formed by beginning on a new line and by 
leaving a small blank space before the fst 
er. E 


ie. 4 


Tthoat soe 
and understa, 
minortal of Salin 


ters [of “The Imitation of Chr: 


It will be noticed also that a h | 


"J into paragraphs, si 


many translators have followed; and since his timate | 
paragraphs have been further divided into verses sty 


now appear in the more modern editions. 


The Academy, June 15, 189, p4. | 


3. A short passage; a brief notice, asinanen 
paper.—4, A character having the form frs 
to mark or (in manuscript for the press orm 
proof) to give direction for the beginning t 
a new paragraph, or as a mark of refereute 
This character is a reversed P, the initial let- 
- of paragraph. 
estar K es hanging indention, ee pen | 
paragraph (par’a-gral), v. t [ parages P 
1. To form into x write in paragrap isr t 
mention or speak | i 
cally, to make the subject of a paragr 
prief notice in a newspaper 


Jam sneered at by all my acquaintance, 


and garage 
i hool for Š 
in the newspapers. Sheridan, SC 


for Samil? 


The Duke of Orleans, 


i 
ars deliver them ied, in parte 
nenden Ba allowed, that is pa "alym, state of T 
; Onewho $ 


sap a-grùf-èr) Ie 

apher (paragra n aws 

EEE for or as if for ne p 
graphist. 

[He] asserts, 


that his poetry will be 
spere is forgotten 


en. «possibly, P Titer 

+a), LE 
a paragrapher. eats p 
ja (par aoe coe parad 
paragraph} write beside: o p oa 
rapa , WE 140 ing 
P symptom 0 


other. jc (pare 


Yo style ic. 
ain the paragraph ar-a-8? 
aragraphica amo a 
graphic chs phical, me yal y 


say- 2 
ical pa 

paraga paragraph; in 

paragra? One 


+ -is 


sf 


in ths 
hyt 


printed mattent | 


Abbreviated par—Hangsy | 


of in a paragrap ae I 


‘ 


para- 


aphi 7 
mi who writes 


sews Pape Ginco Herodotus. 
a-fis'ti-kal), a. [< 
agra ragraphic. 


ically “Same as 20 


ifi 
p pe pap 
A a 
jot T gg in tO Z 
ap 


yass of warm ¢li- 
& . 

roducing abun- 
T o named from 
ycial name of the 


ae 
D 


ulity: 


CF. aparagréle, < 
ward against, parry, 

A ne. 
Ə aragrandine. 


i me Aian); and ls mS 
i Se a. or per- 
fia Z an], de, 
fg ef.) ar its jphabitants. > 
papia paraguay Hever of Paraguay, 2 re- 
Ti native or Cl y ing to the west of 
iv al "OL 3 
K Bonth Amerie st of the Argentine 
al 


s of eh s 
pili anil north 
pee tet gnli-o-tvop’ik), a. 

-ic.] 
; raprism t p 
cio yeliotvopism- 
erat themselves, by rising 


sely illumi- 
called diur- 


-li-ot'rõ-pizm), n. 
 jaioc, the sun, + tper: 
In bot., the so-call d 
a modification of dia- 
tation under para- 


nar-a-he 


jsm 
á, about, 
fy d turning. 

of leaves: 
_ See the quo 


‘ed Di paves, or Paraheliotro- 
Te walled Diurnal Sleen oY ient in Plants, p. 445. 
7 ar-a-hip’us), 2. [NL.,< Gr. rapa, 
“horse.] A genus of extinct 
clidungalate perissodactyl quadrupeds, based 
py Leidy in 1858 upon North American remai ns 
Pliocene age, belonging to the family Anchi- 
srida, The animal was a sort of horse with 
} sue tapiroid afinities. ae 

| parahypnosis (par hip-nd’sis), n. [NL.,¢Gr. 
pi beside, + ixvoc, sleep, +-osis. Cf. hypno- 
| Abnormal sleep, as in hypnotized states 


soanambulis ; 
| pita (pa-ri’ bi), n. [Braz.] A Brazilian 
color, whose extremely bit- 


pant, Simaruba v 
trhark is used in powder against insect ver- 
tnand in infusion as a cure for snake-bites, 
iad together with the fruit, is employed as an 
‘athelmintie, 
} fatallet,o. and x. See parell. 

blah (par-ak-an-tho’sis), n. 
tal ro w ¥ ae a thorn, + -osis.] Ab- 
tiles, as in ane eralumi spinosum of the 
pakeet ie Ser er o the skin. 

i See parrakeet. 


[NL., < 


Hrkeratosig ( 6’si 
(Gn spree, (Pat-a-ker-a-td’sis), n. [NL. 
CRAU beside, + NÜ. keratosis.] Any 


(eh Si k 
sao its skin characterized by abnormal 


he horny layer, 


Je Tekinesis inesi 
o 1 a Parakinesia } Wer “a-ki-n6/sis, 
faa på, beside, + rívnou 
E ay function. ee 
tit AK), a. [< Gr. rapa 

; ; | r. mapa, be- 
i Used only in the following 
x Tit acid, a modification of ordinar 
a acid, having the same chemical 
ro è anit different in being opti- 
t: , dso catie N in various 
jm j talk D, t [NL., < Gr. mapa, 
it ! uation ne ae lallation.] Dis- 
a vasl forn one sound is given 
em K G 4 

i . r. Tapa 
am jclorless liquid SAN 
Je chyde woy 6 H1203, ob- 
R with sulphuric or 
a m medicine as a 


: One of the 

pity 
ca family ee 
A ” i GER e 
genus y OT inio: 
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cies, inhabiting rather deep water, 


Also Pi idi 
a group of Scopelide, aralepidina, ns { 


tar.— Parallactic ellipse, the ellipse 

coy 3 yi ‘hich a star appears to de co eri 
aralepidoid (par-a-lep’i-doid), a. x r appe: describe annually in consequence 
Pe E Ta ? ) a. and n, {< of the earth's revolution around the sun, and by virtue of 


a. Resembling the ge- 


nus Paralepis ; belonging to the Paralepididg, ™00!% motion dependent u 
l ging t f e, p1 pon the solar parallax at the 
II. n. A fish of the family Paralepididee, oe Its period is one aynodical revolution. or 29.53 


Paralepis gerne i n. meee < Gr. zapé, 
peside zexic, a scale, hse aa eae 
of Paralepidide. J © typical genus 
paralepsis, paralepsy (par’a-lep-sis, -si), n. 
See paralipsis. 
paralexia (par-a-lek’si-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. zapá 
beside, + Aégec, speech, < 7fyew, speak. ] Mor- 
bid misapprehension of the meaning of written 
or printed words. = 
paralgesia (par-al-jé’si-i 


i)n. [NL., <Gr. zapa, 


ings of local distress follow stimulation.—2., 
Hypalgesia. i 

paralgia (pa-ral’ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. apá, be- 
side, beyond, + a/joc, pain.] Same as paral- 
gesia. 

paralian (pa-ra‘li-an),». [< L. paralius, < Gr. 
rapar.oc, also Tápażoç, by or near the sea, naval, 
marine, littoral, < rapá, beside, + å2c, the sea.] 
A dweller near the sea. Smart. [Rare.] 

Paralichthys (par-a-lik’this), n. (NL., < Gr. 
zápużoç, by or in the sea (see paralian), + iybiç, 
fish.] A genus of pleuronectoid fishes, related 
to the halibut. It has the lateral line strongly arched 
in front, the dorsal beginning in front of the eye, scales 


AWWW 


Paralichthys dentatus. 


akly ciliated, and some of the teeth enlarged. It con- 

s a number of species in the American and Asiatic 
ng which are some highly esteemed food-fishes, 
he bastard or Monterey halibut (P. californicus), 


such 


parallax.— Parallactic inequality, 


al 
fect on the longitude is 1227.— 


in astron., an equatorial instru 
an ancient 


zenith-distas 
tance of a 


the distance of the sun from the earth. 

aaia (par-a-lak'ti-kal) a. [< parallae- 
-al. 
parallax (par'a-laks),n. [= F. parallaze =Sp. 
, 8’ si-ii paralaje, paralajis = Pg. parallare 
beside, beyond, + dAyyou, sense of pain, < 42- = It. parallasse, < Gr. xapdr2aéic, 
yeiv, feel pain, < ăĉyoc, pain.] 1. Disordered “lternation, parallax, < zapa?Jdc- 
sense of pain in a part, as when peculiar feel- 9%”, make things alternate, < rapá, 
beside, + a72dccew, change, < 47- 

/0¢, another.] 
displacement of an object ob- 
served, due to real displacement 
of the observer, so that the di- 
rection of the former with refer- 


the cut, the angle BCD, heing the semidiameter of AB as 
seen from C, is the parallax of C as seen from B. In as- 
tronomy, parallax is due either to our daily motion round 


he center of the earth, or to our yearly motion round the 


before two images or other objects in the region of dis- 


open the other, 

2. In oplics, an apparent shifting of the spider- 
lines in a telescope-reticle as the eye is moved 
before the eyepiece: it is due to the non-co- 
incidence of the threads with the focal plane 


parallel 


ion circle of a s 


an inequality in the 


ys, being double that of the variation, which it t 
ternately increases and diminishes, The AAS or 
Parallactic instrument, 


a ment.— Parallactic rules, 
astronomical instrument for meaguring the 


nce of a star.—Parallactic unit, the dia- 
star whose parallax is 1”, being 266,265 times 


Same as parallactie, 


© 


1. An apparent 


B 


ence to the latter is changed. In "70 


Parallax is observed, also, when the head is moved 


tinct vision and at unequal distances. ‘There is also an 
effect of parallax when we alternately shut one eye and 


of the object-glass.— Angle of parallax, in phyrio- 
logical optics, the angle which the veal axes form dt their 
point of meeting. This angle becomes greater the nearer 
the point of fixation.—Annual parallax, the displace- 
ment of a star owing to its being observed from the earth 
instead of from the sun.—Diurnal parallax, the dis- 
placement of a body owing to its being observed from the 
surface instead of from the center of the earth.— Hori- 
zontal parallax, the diurnal parallax of a star upon the 
horizon. The horizontal parallax is equal to the semi- 
diameter of the earth as seen from the star.— Parallax 
of altitude, the angular amount by which the altitude 
of the moon or other heavenly body is less on account of 
parallax. 


the plaice or summer flounder of New York (P. dentatus), parallel (par’a-lel), aandn. [« OF. parallele, 


and the southern flounder (P. lethostigma). See halibu 
and cut under flounder. 


paralinin (pa-ral’i-nin), n. 
nucleus, 1 (a). 
paralipomena (par‘a-li-pom’e-nii), n. pl. [=F. 
paralipomenes, pl., formerly in E. paralipomenon 
= Sp. paralipdmenon = It. paralipomenon, para- 
lippomenon, after the LL. gen. pl., < LL. para- 
lipomena (in gen. pl. paralipomenon, in liber pri- 
mus or secundus paralipomendn), < Gr. mapare- 
xéucva, things omitted, omissions (Tò B:BAiov Tov 
xapazerrouévar, the book of things omitted), ppr. 
pass. of xapazeizew, pass over, omit: see para- 
lipsis.] Things omitted; collectively, a supple- 
ment containing things omitted in a preceding 
work; a collection of omitted passages. Those 
books of the Bible called First and Second 
Chronicles are also called Paralipomena,tormer- 
ly Paralipomenon (a genitive form, see above). 
Andas it isrehearsed in Paralipomenon [marg. lib. 1, cap. 


10]: One cause of his fal was for lacke of trust in God. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), fol. 42. 


The fragment given in the paralipomena to Faust, en- 
titled Landstrasse, where Mephistopheles casts down his 
eyes and hurries past a CN the wayaiie, follows, 2 

i f evelati aracter. 
hint of the later rev lation up ohars ol, VIII. 456. 

paralipsis (par-a-lip’sis), n. [Also paraleipsis 
and paralepsis (also paralepsy = F. paralipse = 
Pg. paralepsis = It. paralepsi, pardlipsi, para- 
lissi), < NL. paralipsis, < Gr. mapdreniic, & pass- 
ing over, < wapazeizew, leave on one side, omit, 
rapa, beside, + 2eirew, leave.) A pretended or 
suggested omission for rhetorical effect, a 
ally introduced by “I say nothing of,” “not to 
mention,” or the like. — $ 
parallactic (par-a-lak’tik), a. {= re par aiae 
tigue = Sp. paraláctico = Pg. paral zito a 
parallattico, < LGr. mapanAanztk6c, of or for we 
parallax, < Gr. wapdAAaSic, parallax: e pa r 
lax.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, 
characterized by parallax. oe 
Thomas Digrey and Jonn Dey, rennene sna ae ema- 
ticians a t us, have learn ) 2 
doctrine that it [a new star acne was in the celes 
i on. 
Hall, not in the elemen mg Camden (Elizabeth, an. 1572). 
hose vertex is at an; 
Parallactic angle. (a) The angle w 
object observed while its ss ane a mean cn 
an extremely removed station of obara one a 
(È) The angle between the vertical circle and the dec 


Nucleoplasm. See 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


t F. parallèle = Sp. paralelo = Pg. parallelo = It. 


parallelo, paralello, < L. parallelus, parallelos, 
g Gr. xapa4Anioc, beside one another, £ rapá, 
beside, + a/2#20v, gen., ete. (found only in 
oblique cases of dual and plural), one another, 
a reduplicated form, ¢ G220¢, another, + dA/0¢, 
another.] I, a. 1. In geom., of lines (accord- 
ing to Euclid in his 
definition of parallel 
straight lines), lying in 
the same plane but 
never meeting however 
far they may be pro- 
duced in either direc- 


tion; of panes, never Parallel Lipes: 
i Two lines in a plane are cut 
meeting owever far by abi Saka the sum of 


the internal angles on one side 


y ma uced; 
they may be prod ? two right angles. 


in modern geometry, in- 
tersecting at infinity. The definition of Euclid is 
the traditional one; but the modern definition has three t 
logical advantages: first, itis not, like the Euclidean defi- 
nition, a negative one; second, it makes one conception 
applicable equally to parallel lines and parallel planes; 
2A third, it is a statement which, whether literally true 
or not, must be admitted in form for the sake of the im- 
rtant generalizations which result from it. 
2. Having the same direction, tendency, or 


course. 


How am I then a villain = 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, ; 
Directly to his good? Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 355. 
3. Continuing a resemblance through many 
particulars; like; similar; equal in all essen- 
tial parts: as, a parallel case; parallel pas- 
sages in the Evangelists. 

He [the apostle Paul) goes up and down preaching the 
Gospel in a sphere as large as his mind was, and with a 
zeal only parallel with his former fury. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 

4, In music: (a) Of two voice-parts, progress- 
ing so that the interval between them remains 
the same. Such progression is called parallel motion, 
and the intervals by which the two parts are separated are 
called parallel intervals. When the interval is a unison, 
an octave, or a perfect fifth, the progression is regarded : 
faulty : such progressions are called parallel unisona, 
taves, or fifths, or simply parallels or consecutives. E 
thirds and sixths are correct, and pleasing when 

long continued. Parallel seconds and sevenths 

and usually objectionable. (b) of tonalitic 

as relative—5, In entom., parall e 
parallel elytra, wings, ete.— arallel 


Haridwar 


parallel 


brake-hanger. Seco Parl, etc.— Parallel circles ona 
sphere, circles whose pmo are parallel.— Parallel cir- 
cuit, an electrical conductor joining two points which are 
also connected by another conductor, to which the firs 
then said to be parallel.— Parallel coping, in building, 
coping of equal thickness throughout: used tocopeinclined 
surfaces, such as gables, etc.— Parallel curves and sur- 
faces, those curves and surfaces which have the same nor- 
mals, andare therefore everywhere equidistant.— Parallel 
extinction. See extinction, 3.— Parallel file, See /ile!.— 
Parallel fissure or sulcus, the superior temporal fissure, 
parallel to the fissure of Sylvius. See /issure.— Parallel 
forces, forces which act in direction’ parallel to each 
other.—Parallel hemihedrism. See hemthedrism.— 
Parallel intervals. Same as consecutive intervals (which 
seo, under consecutive).—Parallel key, knife, lathe. See 
the nouns.—Parallel lines. (a) Defined by Euclid as 
“straight lines which are in the same plane and, being 
produced ever so far both ways, do not meet.” (b) Milit., 
same as parallels. Seo 11.,5.—Parallel motion. (a) A 
contrivance for conyerting reciprocating circular motion 
into rectilinear reciprocating motion by the use of link- 
work. ‘The ordinary parallel motion, that of Watt, fulfils 
its function to a close degree of approximation, but not 
exactly, Itis designed to cause the piston-rod in impart- 
ing motion to, and the pump-red in taking motion from, 
the oscillating beam of asteam-engine, to move respective- 
ly in very nearly right lines, and is sufliciently perfect for 
all practical purposes. It depends upon the principle that 
when the ends of two levers connected by a link oscillate 
on different centers in the same vertical plane, describing 
arcs convex toward each other, there is some point in the 
connecting-link that must move in nearly a right line. 
The position of this point depends upon the lengths of the 
levers and the relative positions of their fulcrums. A meth- 
od for mathe- 
matically loca- 
ting this point 
has been given 
by Rankine. In 
the diagram 
the ends of the 
equal levers g h 
and tj describe 
ares convex to- 
ward each oth- 
er; ais thecon- 
necting-link ; g 
and j are the 
fulcrums. The 
piston-rod is 
connected at b 
to the link c; 
and when the 
levers are caused to oscillate, one end of the link a is drawn 
to the right, while the other is moved to the left, causing 
the point of connection, and also the pump-rod / and pis- 
ton-rod e, to move in nearly right lines. The first exact 
parallel motion discovered, after immense labor by many 
mathematicians, was Peaucellier’s cell. (See cell.) The 
simplest is the Kempe-Sylvester parallel motion. (b) In 
music. See motion.— Parallel perspective, rod, etc. See 
the nouns.—Parallel roads, benches or terraces on 
hill-slopes, indicating former fevels at which the water 
stood in the valley beneath at a time when this was occu- 
re pied by a lake, or a lake-like 
1 expansion of a river. The 
` phrase parallel roads is chiefly 
used with reference to the so- 
called Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy in Scotland, in regard to 
which there has been much 
discussion among geologists, 
See terrace.—Parallel rulers, 
an instrument for plotting 
courses on a chart, or for draw- 
ing parallel lines for other 
purposes. It consists of two 
rulers connected by cross-bars 
ss of equal length, movable about 
joints, so that while the distance between the two rulers 
may be increased or diminished, their edges always remain 
parallel.—Parallel sailing, sphere, etc. See the nouns. 
— Parallel sulcus. See parallel fissure. 
Tf, v. 1. A line parallel to another line. 
That’s done, as near as the extremest ends 


Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 168. 


@ 


Part of Beam of Condensing-engine. 


a’ 
Parallel Rulers. 

@a', rulers; 6’, bars pivot- 
ed to the rulers. The centers 
of the pivots being equidistant 
in /and 6, the rulers will there- 
fore be parallel to each other 
in any position of the bars. 
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In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel? 
Shak., Cymbeline, v, 4, 54 
The nearest parallels [to the conquest of Britai : 
can find are the Hebrew conquest of Canaan aiid aie 
cen conquest of Afric See 


. A. Freeman, Amer, Leets., p. 197, 


5. Milit., a trench cut in the ground before ; 
Q a 
fortress, parallel to its defenses, for the purpose 
of covering the besiegers from the guns of the 
place.— 6. In printing, a mark of reference in a 
printed text, thus ||, used to direct attention toa 
marginal note ora foot-note.—7. In music. See 
T., 4.—In parallel, amethod of connecting electric batter. 
ies ordynamos in which all of the positive poles are joined to 
one extremity of the circuit-wire, and all of the negativ to 
the other. (See battery.) The connection is said to bein series 
when the positive pole of one cell or machine is joined to 
the negative of the next.— Mundane parallel, in astrol 
situation at equal distances from themeridian.—Parallelg 
of altitude, in astron., small circles of the sphere parallel 
to the horizon. Also called almucantars.— Parallels of 
declination, small circles of the celestial sphere parallel 
to the equator.— Theory of parallels, the geometrical 
discussion of the number of lines which can be drawn 
through a given point parallel to a given line, with other 
kindred matters. The fifth postulate (in some modern 
editions the eleventh axiom) of Euclid reads, “And if 
aright line incident upon two right lines make the two in- 
terior angles on the same side less in sum than two right 
angles, then those two right lines will meet on the side 
on which the angles are less than two right angles if pro- 
duced toinfinity.” This proposition being much morecom- 
plicated than any other assumed by Euclid without pr 
a great number of attempts were made by mathematici 
to demonstrate it. Finally, it was conclusively shov 
Gauss expressed it, that we have no reason to believe t 
the celebrated postulate is more than approximately true, 
There are thus three possible systems of geometry, the Eu- 
clidean and two non-Euclidean systems, according as it is 
assumed that there can be drawn through any given point, 
parallel to any given line, only one line, two real lines, 
or two imaginary lines.— Zodiacal parallel, in astrol. 
the situation of two planets at the same distance from the 
equator. 
parallel (par’a-lel), v.; pret. and pp. paralleled 
or parallelled, ppr. paralleling or paralleling. 
[< parallel, a.] I, trans. 1. To place in a po- 
sition parallel to something else; make parallel. 


The needle . . . doth parallel and place itself upon the 
true meridian. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 
2. To make conformable to something else: 
make the same or closely similar in many or all 
essential particulars. 

His life is paralleled 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justi 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 
3. To match; equal; rival. 

For rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 281. 
He parallels 
Strong sinnewed Sampson, or, indeed, excels. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 25. 

Those distinct feelings which can be remembered and 
examined by reflection are paralleled by changes in a por- 
tion of the brain only. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, TI. 82. 
4. To show or furnish an equal to, or an equiv- 
alent for. 

Well may we fight for her whom, we know well, 


The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. ji 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 162. 


5. To compare. 


I thought once... 
To have paralleled him with great Alexander. | 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 


I paralleled more than once our idea of substance with 
the Indian philosopher’s he-knew-not-what which sup- 
ported the tortoise. Locke. 


6. To take a course parallel with. [Recent.] 


parallelistic (par’a-le-lis’tik), q 
parallelivenose 


parallelize (par‘a-lel-iz), v. 3 pret, and 


parallellesst (par’a-lel-les), a. 


parallelly (par’g-lel-li), 
parallel-nerved (para ‘Mle, a8 many 
parallelodrome (part Bs dpon vue] | 


parallelogram (Par. i parallelogranti =i 


parali eli parallele Dara, ip 
J leg: Ve, 
Darallenetved ( bedol, “tipe, 


S Parate,” leking 
Nere 


TAPAL7.y5 
£ TAPAA): NE ee 
C7 ANAL e, ae 
ize] 1, A para placo si 
Word paratt 
ord Parallel 
The fissures , 


Orce a8 to Dren Were 
through roska erve their ljro 


2. The ret 
parallel to 
Now scien 

the appe ence and Philos 
to oP oximation, tho oop re 
Emerson, et yi tro (sp ane 


Fortunately, Ji 
i ately, literary "i 
literary Plagiarism Parallelism ig i 


y . O 
Specifically —4 x N. and EMOn, 


. The 1 Tt sep ONG 

‘om the renar: LDO Corres et, 
from the repetition of gc Ponden, E 
imagery, sense the gs Cres 


Bae 1 OF gra ical oot 
marked feature of Hebmaatical constr 


Parallelisms in Poetry 
BAA h sentences ’ 
words have been trane CCS in word: 2 
thew and that of Luke out between the R the lay 
Dn) 5 Eele ya 
A ; Paley, Evidences of Christin We 
+ A parallel or comparison stian 


To draw a pa i 
4 rallelisy 7 
more modern nothing, ™ between that ancient y 


Glanville, Vanity of Dy 


ta | 


tt 
OZmatiziy tn 


+ -istic.] Of the n0 [para 
-istic, nature of orinyo fm 
, + THe ny 
lelism; like, but nee Plagiavste, Olving par 
par-n-lel-i-vë’nös A 
parallelus, parallel, + vena, AEO 
In entom., same as parallel-veined, gaa 
parallelized, ppr. parallelizing, t= $ Ri 
lelizar,< MGy: Tapa2An2čem, A ara tr aN 
Gr. mapa2Anhoc, parallel: see parallel.) Tors | 
der parallel; place side by side for Comparison; 
arrange in parallel columns or positions, 
Of lesser grades, the series among Lacertilia of day 
donta and Iguania, parallelized by Duméril and Bite, 
and of Teidæ and Lacertida, compared Hi Wegman. 
D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p% 


<' paralla! + 
-less.] Without a parallel; peerless. [Rare] 
Is she not parallelless? is not her wany : 
Sweet as Arabian winds when ea, LL 
adv. Tn a yar 
manner; as a parallel oras parallels; ince 


i ip rdantly. 
responding manner; concordan a, 
aa e ara-lel-nérvd), €: ne 


having the ON} par 
parallel-veined. i 
Also parallel ‘jov'p-drim), 


n K Gr. 


llel, 


maparAnroc, para a 
-g-lel‘6-gram); m Í gp 


See nervation. 


i ramme. i 
De iD = g. parallelogra alt 
par i = e 5 = . 
fellogrammo, paratelogranm® 
gra mmo, paralelog) a 
mo, < L. parallelogr 


Lines that from their parallel decline, _ Another railroad has paralleled the Nickel Plate, which - 
More they proceed, the more they still disjoin. has paralleled the Lake Shore. mum, < Gr. zapahi 
I es Es a ee iv. 186. New York Tribune, March 23, 1884. ypajpyiov, & pir pa?- parallels 
ho made the spider parallels design, PREF : ae 5 > à E MIAA 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line! X II. intrans. To be like or equal; Ih gl aroy nen pounded, by, J Jel, i 
: Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 103, Sound paralleleth in many other things with the sight. Ay20y PU! fin ne rapá hatos i2] 1.05 W 
2. The intersection of a sphere by a plane per- Bacon, Nat. Hist., $125. parallel ane par allel and a to sides 9° 
A pendieular to its axis: such intersections of the Parallelable (par‘a-lel-a-bl), a. [< parallel + pa, line: a) whose OP! ict 
"terrestrial sphere are parallels of latitude, and -4ble.] Capable of being paralleled. [Rare.] a oe ot ih pantograph iy nies: 
are commonly represented on maps by lines Our duty is seconded with such an advantage as is not allel. snfinite pleasure > hich ho dren sA 
drawn to every five or ten degrees (or less dis- Parallelable in all the world beside. I had most 7 rallelogram vith, tro Ds 
tances) between the equator and the poles Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 277. (Latham) the use of A oforo me PON" atl 
See latitude, 4.—8. Comparison made by pla- parallelepiped (par-a-lel-e-pip’ed or -p ped), EO OP of England. ielo a ah 
“cing things side by side: as, to draw a parallel ”- _[Commonly, but erroneously, p arallelopi- Jement of & Pues. Seo f ne ot ale 
between two characters, ped; =F. parallélépipede = Sp. paralelepipedo, gom Hielo am of a parades Pep, 
_ No high-strain’d Parallel was made but thus, paralelipipedo = Pg. purallelipipedo = It. paral- rallelogt amm rammal Ti cal dag A 
t As good, or brave, as Aphrodisius. elepipedo, paralellepipedo, < ML. Ra pa =F. parallé ae nelogra” Lg, arate | 
ESE J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 55. dum, NL. also parallelepipedon, < Gr. Tapa?An fe grammatico; 984 pelog" a part ik 
5 pnt ee Tala and the moon ai Taen, < rani lae parallel cs paron S oe yelating tO ES i elogran a8, vet i i | 
; All parallels ; $ . éximedov, a plane surface, neut. of ent ', pe of a Pp? „al S 
H ins ro ep Ear Detween Schiller, Goethe, the ground, < éné, on, + xédov, ground.] A prism eee: mark. atica: Orie t al ak 
jle, Taylor's Survey of German Poetry (Essays, WROSe bases are parallelograms. _ . „y/- parallelogr# aulelogren” pny 
_ te mit sis) parallelepipeda] (par-g-lel-e-pip’e-dal or pi a WKS CR yerin 
z equal to or resembling another in Pe-dal), a. [Also, erroneously, parallelopip rallelogr an” mic (Pat Yavi? 


iculars; a counterpart, dal; < parallelepiped + -al.] Having the form eran + ed 
E aillercellenco, of a parallelepiped. ao ee ; 
poer aex parallelepipedon (par-a-lel-e-pip'c-đon 0r -PI Sgrallelogra™ 


assinger 4), Lovers’ Progress, iii. 3. pe-don), n. Same as parallelepiped. 


ntial 
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ca p 
J--gram’i-kal), 
A g 


+ -al.] “Same as par- 


d very narrow. 


lelogr o” jgtrain oe ge 
oy), Ue f 
Jo etn An 


measure.] Ar 
Jetermin mg par 
f Brashear is used 

5 araltelometel Ch ictism of the op- 
vil jate is supported ipon 
o : ve, properly > 
ended Bee, the thinnest 
ine the error tobe 


olepiped. 
s parallelepipeda. 
, parallelepiped. 
ee tn bot., 
haying 


D ., 
nel-veined. 
te [< paralog-y + 
logism or incor- 


i [< F. paralo- 
CML, *paralo- 
Ise reasoning, < 


1— 
d ollow from 
Gl varranted by 
4 arran PEN 
Cae not admittable —a fallacy that dwells n t 
A parologien Sir T. 
pid am ( a is properly a syllog 
i Dal Hie employer is not himself cons 
BG hisma, captio, cavillatio) is proy 
1 fab icated and employed for the pu 
3, The term Fallacy may be applic 

sense. $ 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic 


sm, in Kantian philo. 

Tra an reason naturally 

oll with reference to the substantiality simplicity, 

ie D identity of the soul, and its relation to the 

ody, ich can be exposed by the careful use of the 

| trail logic, =Syn. See sophism. : 

pralogize (pa-ral’0-j1z), v. ¢.5 pret. and pp. pa- 

Wied, ppr. paralogizing. [= Sp. paralogiz- 

= Pg. pardlogisar = It. paralogizzare, £ Gr. 

sypoioyKeobar, reason falsely: see paralogism.] 
Treason falsely. Also paralogise. 

Islacrotehet in my head liere to have given the raines 
‘ny pen, and run astray thorowout all the coast-townes 
iogland, +. and commented and paralogized on their 
ia inthe present and in the preter tense, 

} Y Lenten Stuffe (Marl. Misc., VI. 153). 
J Palogy (pa-ral’6-ji), n. 
tse, subterfuge, a fall 


(Davies.) 
[< LGr. rapałoyia, an 
A A acy, < Gr. maparoyoc, 
Emad, ta unreasonable, < xapa, beside, 
ain Peroronson : seo Logos. Cf. pa- 
ng gize] False reasoning; pa- 
Tai Methuselah w, 


ieee Ye quietly b 


as the longest liv 
“Fetheps be 


elieve; but that 
OW paralogy to deny. 


Willnt, paralven tip eee Vulg. Err., vii, 3. 


A te, Ysation, ete. See paraly- 


iS), n. [=F. paralysie, OF. 
i) ane pu alisie, parlesi, palesie : 
Doais oo parálisis = Pg: para ly- 
; aratia, <L. paralysis, < Gr. 
i 3i We vew, disable on one side 
ie ew, loosen.] 1. The im- 
4 hss mal Capacity of th rv 
~ nging into action o Oe 
L ene Opang, me ne or mor 
Mg impression wat or glandular, or for oe 
De® Motor ong one or more sensory 


erofall the posterity 
he must needs be so 


£ le bi 
qia; and of one lim) 
a * ducomplete Paralysis of 
SS o; 
ae a Cergy; loss of the 
gu ar functions; the 
Nase? n 
erctmstances, SEA 
revolutionar, , 
capit onay of the normal re- 
busines t has naturally 
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Acute ascending (or descending) paralysis. See Lan- 
dry's paralysis. — Acute spinal paralysis, acute ante- 
rior poliomy: See poliomyelitis.— Alcoholic pa- 
ralysis, new from the use of alcohol.— Alternate 
paralysis, par is in which the face is affected on one 
side and the limbs on the other. See crossed paralysis,— 
Anterior bulbar paralysis. Same as ophthalmopleyia 
progressiva.— Atrophic paralysis, paralysis involving 
arked muscular atrophy; specifically, anterior poliomy- 
i Atrophic mona paralysis, anterior poliomy- 
elitis.—Bell’s paralysis, motor paralysis of the fac 
due to injury of the facial nerve. Comps ‘acial para 
sis.— Brown-Sequard’s paralysis, paralysis produced 
by a lesion destroying one half of the spinal cord at some 
level, and producing a hemiakinesia below the lesion on 
the same side and a hemianesthesia on the opposite side, 
—Bulbar paralysis, paralysis due to lesion of the ob- 
longata. See progressive bulbar paralysis, helow.— Cere- 
bral paralysis. (a) Paralysis from a cerebral lesion, 
(b) Par: due to an encephalic lesion.— Cortical pa- 
ralysis, alysis due to a lesion in the cerebral cortex, 
—Crossed paralysis, paralysis where a single lesion 
produces paralysis on the two sides of the body in dif- 
ferent parts ternate paralysis: also applied to 
where there is akinesia on one side and anesthesia on 
the other.— Direct paralysis, paralysis on the same 
side of the body as the cerebral lesion.— Divers’ pa- 
ralysis, paralysis, mostly paraplegia, developed in di- 
vers after coming from an atmosphere of high pressure, 
See catsson-disease.—Duchenne’s paralysis. (a) Same 
e bulbar paralysis. (b) Muscular pseudo- 
phy.—Emotive paralysis, Same as hysterical 
—Erb’s paralysis (named from W. Erb, a Ger- 
logist, born 1840), paralysis of muscles mostly of 
arm and shoulder, due to lesion of the upper part 
of the brachial plexus.— Essential paralysis, anterior 
poliomyelitis. — Essential paralysis of childhood, 
acute anterior poliomyelitis. See poliomyelitis.— Facial 


i 


paralysis, paralysis of themuscles of the face ; especially, 
*3 pa 


Be ysis, or that due to a lesion of the fibers of the 
fac ye. — General paralysis, dementia paralytica. 
— Hysterical paralysis, paralysis without demonstrable 
anator l lesion, occurring in hysterical subjects, and due 
to cau imilar to those of the other hysterical symp- 
— Infantile paralysis, anterior poliomyelitis in 
See poliomyelitis.—Infantile spastic paraly- 
paralysisin children in which there is more or less tonic 
m of the muscles involved and increased tendon-re- 
It is due to a lesion above the anterior cornual 
and is usually cerebral.— Landry’s paralysis, an 
aralysis, usually attacking the legs first 
ut sometimes descending, affecting 
eq y sinmiddlelife, and fatal inamajority 
lımarked cases, without known anatomical lesion. 
lied acute ascending (or descending) paralysis.— 
rotic paralysis. Same as pseudohypertrophic 
— Nuclear paralysis, paralysis dependent on 
m of the nuclei of origin of motor nerves, as of 
f the eye.— Obstetrical paralysis, paralysis of 
unt from injuries received during delivery.— Pa- 
ralysis agitans, a neurosis presenting in typical cases a 
regular tremor (continuing during rest, beginning in the 
hand and not involving the head), muscular rigidity and 
a peculiar slowness of voluntary movement, and 
> immobility of countenance. It occurs in mid- 
ad later, and is very chronic and progressive. It 
is different from senile tremor, but intermediate cases oc- 
cur. Also called shaking or trembling palsy and Parkin- 
’s di: Paralysis festinans, a phase of paralysis 
h the patient hurries forward as if seeking 
to recover his center of gravity. Also called festination and 
propulsion.— Paralysis glossolabiolaryngea. Same as 
progressive bulbar paralysis.— Paralysis glossolabio- 
pharyngea cerebralis. Same as pseudobulbar paralysis. 
—Paralysis notariorum, writers’ cramp.—Paralysis of 
convergence, inability to converge the eyes, though thein- 
ternal recti act normally except for this purpose.— Paral- 
ysis scorbutica, pellagra.—Post-convulsive paraly- 
Sis, paralysis following spasm, consequent on exhaustion 
of the nerve-centers.— Progressive bulbar paralysis, 
paralysis of the tongue, lips, lower face, and larynx, with 
progressive atrophy of the nuclei of the nervesinnervating 
these parts, resembling progressive muscular atrophy. 
Also called paralysis glossolabiolaryngea, Duchenne’s pa- 
ralysis, and poliencephalitis inferior.— Progressive pa- 
ralysis, dementia paralytica.— Pseudobulbar p y- 
sis, paralysis affecting the muscular region concerned in 
progressive bulbar paralysis, but dependent on a cerebral 
lesion or lesions.— Pseudogeneral paralysis, a mor- 
bid condition somewhat resembling dementia paralytica, 
but distinct from it, produced in many cases by chronic 
intoxications, as with alcohol, lead, syphilis, etc.— Pseu- 
dohypertrophic paralysis, a rare paralysis beginning 
in early life, progressing through years toa fatal ending, 
and characterized by atrophy of muscular fibers, affecting 
various muscles of the body, and in certain of them com- 
bined with hypertrophy of their connective and fatty tis- 
sues so that the bulk of such muscles may be excessive. 
It is more frequent in males, and is apt to run in families. 
hypertrophic pa- 
raplegia of infancy, myosclerotic paralysis, progressive mus- 
cu RA atrophia musculorum lipomatosa, lipoma- 
luxurians pro- 
araly- 


tation act- 


i i i alled tetanoid 
pyramidal tract in the spinal cord. Also en 
Zeeudoparaplegia spastie partoer a weiter! cramp 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


= 


Tapaztew, disable on one side: 
I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paralysis: as, a paralytic affec 
ed with paralysis or palsy; 
tuted as to be subject to paralysis. 


paralyzant (par’a-li-zant), n. 


paralyzation (par’ 


paralyzer (par’a-li-zér), n. 


Parameciide, paramecine, cte. 


paramagnetic (par’a-mag-net’ik), a. 


Paramecium 
see paralysis. ] 


tion.— 2, Affect- 
sied; so consti- 


get comen lodly to that lede, as lagares ful monye,.., 
Poysened and parlatyk and pyned in fyres, 
Alliteraticve Poems (ed. Morris), 1i. 1695. 
Nought shall it profit that the charming Fair, 
Angelic, softest Work of Heav'n, draws near 
To the cold shaking paralytic Hand, 
Prior, Solomon, ili. 
II. n. One who is affected with paralysis or 
palsy. 
The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 


But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand 
To deal and shufile. Cowper, Task, i. 472. 


paralytical (par-a-lit’i-kal), a. [< paralytic + 


-al.\ Same as paralytic. Boyle, Works, IL. 187. 
l; [< paralyze + 
cant.) An agent or drug that paralyzes or 
induces paralysis. Alien. and Neurol., VL 47. 
Also spelled paralysant 

-li shon),n. [< paralyze 
+ -ation.) The act of paralyzing, £ fhe alate 
of being paralyzed. Also spelled paralysation. 


, 


paralyze (par’a-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. para- 


lyzed, ppr. paralyzing. [< F. paralyser = Pg. 
paralysar, paralyze; from the noun: see pa- 
ralysis. Cf. analyze, < analysis.) 1. To affect 
with paralysis.—2. To render helpless, use- 
less, or ineffective, as if by paralysis; deaden 
the action or power of in any way: as, the 
sight paralyzed him with fear. 

Doubt, which paralyses action, is of the essence of 
thought. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. $8, 


Also spelled paralyse. 


a One who or that 
which paralyzes, or induces paralysis. Also 
spelled paralyser. 
Alcohol, while a universal paralyzer, really distracts the 
nervous capacities in their mutual relations. 
Alien, and Neurol., X. 376. 


See Para- 


[=a 
paramagnétique; as Gr. apa, beside, + E. 
magnetic.) Assuming, when freely suspended 
between the poles of a horseshoe magnet, a 
position in a line from one pole to the other; 
magnetic in contradistinction to diamagnetic. 
See diamagnetism. 

Tron and similiar bodies which are attracted by the 
magnet are called Ferro-magnetie, or sometimes Para- 
magnetic bodies, Substances which are repelled are called 
Diamagnetic. J. E. H. Gordon, Elect. and Mag., II. 14. 


paramagnetically (par” a-mag-net’i-kal-i), 
adv. Ina paramagnetic manner; in accordance 
with paramagnetism. ; 
paramagnetism (par-a-mag’ne-tizm),n. [= F. 
paramagnélisme ; as Gr. zapd, beside, + E 
magnetism.) The phenomena exhibited by 
paramagnetic substances. See diamagnetism. 
paramastoid (par-a-mas’toid), a. and n. [< 
Gr. rapá, beside, + È. mastoid.) I. a. Situated 
near the mastoid: noting certain cranial pro- 
cesses more frequently called paroccipital. 
TI. n. A paramastoid process ; a paroecipital. 
It is an apophysis or outgrowth of the exoccipital bone, 
very prominent in some animals, and has nothing to do 
with the mastoid. In man it is represented by the jugu- 
lar process. See paroccipttal. 
paramatta (par-a-mat’i), n. [< Paramatta 
(see def.).] A light dress-fabrie, the weft of 
which is combed merino wool and the warp 
cotton: said to have been made originally 
with wool brovght from Paramatta in Austra- 
lia. Also called paramat. Imp. Dicer 
amecia, n. Plural of paramecium, 2. _ 
Parameciide (par’a-mé-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paramecium + -ide.| A family of holotri- 
chous ciliate infusorians, typified by the genus 


meciide, ete. 


Haridwar 


Digitized by Arya 


Paramecium 


maleules, having a soft flexible cuticle and 
P. bursarium is an ex- 


oblique adoral groove. 


4, Dorsal view: a, cortical layer, or ectosarc; 4, endoplast; ¢ e, 
contractile vacuoles; a a’, ingested particles of food; e, chlorophyl 
pranules. Æ. Ventral view: a, vestibule; ò, oral aperture ; c, esoph: 
agus; a, endoplast; a’, endoplastule or paranucleus; e, interior 


protoplasmic endosare. C. The animal in fissive state, dividing 
transversely by fission: a a’, contractile vacuoles; 4 4, endoplast di 
viding ; ¢ c, two endoplastules or paranuclei. 


ample. Commonly, but wrongly, Paramecium 
or Paramecium.—2. [l.c.3 pl. paramecia (-ii).] 
A member of this genus 
paramenia (par-a-mé’ni-ii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + x7, month, > pmaia, menses. ] 
Disordered menstruation. 
parament (par’a-ment), n. [Formerly also 
sometimes parement, paramento (< Sp. Pg. It.); 
< ME. parament, parement = OF. parament, 
parement, F. parement = Sp. Pg. It. paramento, < 
L. paramentum.preparation, apparatus, adorn- 
ment, < L. parare, prepare, adorn: see parel.) 
1. An ornament; an adornment; decoration. 


To dauncing chambres ful of parementz. 
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In math: (a) The third proportional to 
diameter of a conic section and its e 
diameter: specifically this is the parameter of 
the former of these diameters. The parameter 
of the transverse axis is called the principal 
parameter, or the parameter of the curve, (b) 
Any constant quantity entering into an equa 
tion. (e) A variable quantity of which the eee 
ordinates of a geometrical locus are direct 
functions. Thus, the coördinates of every uni- 
versal algebraic curve can be expressed as ra- 
tional functions of a single parameter. — 2, igs 
crystal., the ratio of the three axes which de- 
fines the position of any plane of a crystal: 
more specifically, the ratio belonging to the 
unit or fundamental plane for a given species: 
this axial ratio and the angular inclination of 
the axes constitute the crystalline elements foy 


a species.— Method of variation of par. 

method of finding a solution of a ‘differential rer de 
guessing that it is like the solution of a simpler equation, 
except that quantities constant in the latter are variable 
in the former.— Parameters of an orbit, the elements 
of the orbit. f 


parametral (pa-ram’e-tral), a. [< parameter + 
-al.] In crystal., pertaining to the parameter. 


The crystals are very rich in faces, and belong to the 


ortho-rhombic system ; their parametral ratios are a:b:¢ 
= 1.2594 : 1: 0.6018. Nature, XXXIX. 326. 

parametric! (par-a-mé’trik), a. [< Gr. rapá, 
beside, + xýrpa, the uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
occurring near the uterus. 

parametric? (par-a-met’rik), a. [< parameter 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to a parameter.— Paramet- 
ric distribution, in math. See distribution. 

parametritic (par’a-mé-trit’ik), «. [< parame- 
tritis + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected with 
parametritis. 


o any 
onjugate 


Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1105. parametritis (par’a-mé-tri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 


There went more to 't; there were cloaks, gowns, cas- 
socks, 
And other paramentos. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, 
Specifically —(a) pl. Robes of state. 
Lordes in paramentz on here courseres. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1643. 


(b) A cuff sewed upon the outside of a coat-sleeve and 
usually capable of being turned down over the hands, as 
was common toward the close of the seventeenth and in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 

2. The external face of a wall or any other con- 
structed work. See perpend?.— Chamber of para- 
mentst, the presence-chamber of a monarch. 


y This Cambyuskan 
Ros fro his bord, ther that he sat ful hye; 
, To forn him goth the loude minstralcye, 
Til he cam to his chambre of paramentz. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 261. 


[Sp.: see parament.] Same 
as parament. 


‘paramere (par’a-mér), n. [< Gr. rapá, beside, 
+ pépoc, part.] In biol.: (a) A radiated part or 
organ; one of a set of radiating parts arranged 
like the spokes of a wheel about a common cen- 
ter; an actinomere: correlated with antimere, 
metamere, ete. The arms or rays of a starfish 
are parameres in this sense. 


paramentot, n. 


at once each separate ray of a radiate, or the right and left 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, is corrected 
by terming each ae paramere, and its [the animal’s} 
symmetrical halves | eantimeres. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 842. 
(b) Either half, right or left, of a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal: now oftener called anti- 

C, 
se two halves [of the body divided by the median 
as opposed to antimeres, may be teenie parameres. 
Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), p. 27. 
ther half, right or left, of one segment or 

of a bilaterally symmetrical animal. 

j 1 the one to four elements of the 


be looked upon as one organ of one 
as a modification of the hyo- 


ei 


ure, XXXVIII 47. 
[< paramere + 

; provided 
arameres; ra- 


i 1, paramitom (par-a-mit’om), n. 


paramnesia (par-am-né’si-ii), n. 


paramo (par’a-m6), n. 


proximal paramere of the sec- 7 apa, beside, 


morph; characterized by paramorphism ; 
ed by a change in molecular structure, 
without cha 
the paramorphic origin of hornblende. 
Pe type of crea [brookite] is the one which most 


mapa, beside, + uýrpa, the uterus, + -itis. Cf. 
metritis.] Pelvie cellulitis. See pelvic. 

[< rapá, beside, 
+ píroç, thread.] A name given by Flemming 
to the more fluid portion of the cell-subsiauce 
which is contained in the meshes of the mitom 
or network of threads; the paraplasma of 
Kupffer. 

NT; A Gr: 
mapa, beside, + uvyo-, only in comp., remember- 
ing, < uuvhorew, remind: see amnesia.] Ongs 
believing that he remembers things when he 
has never experienced them; false memory. 
[Sp.] A desert plain, 
bare of trees, at a high elevation, open to the 
winds, and uncultivated and uninhabited. The 
word is used by writers on South American geography. 
Some Spanish writers employ it for high plateau regions, 
even when these are forested. 


Paramonadide (par’a-m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., < Paramonas (-monad-) + -idz.] A fam- 
ily of monomastigate eustomatous flagellate 
infusorians, typified by the genus Paramonas. 
Tt contains free-swimming animalcules of persistent form, 
with transparent colorless endoplasm and a single flagel- 
lum, near the base of which is the distinct oral aperture. 
There are several genera, based on the different shapes of 
the body. 


‘The former definition of the term antimere as denoting Paramonas (pa-ram’6-nas),”. [NL.,< Gr. mapa, 


beside, + NL. Monas, q. v.] The typical ge- 


nus of Paramonadidæ, founded by Saville Kent 
to include forms formerly referred to Monas 
proper, as P. globosa, P. stellata, and P. deses, 
which have a distinct oral aperture. 

paramorph (par'a-môrf), n. 
side, + pop¢7, shape. 
transform.] In mineral., a pseudomorph form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure without 
a change of chemical composition: thus, rutile 
occurs as a paramorph after brookite, and ara- 
goniteafter calcite. See pseudomorph and para- 
morphism. 

paramorphia! (par-a-mér’fi-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 


[< Gr. mapa, be- 
Cf. LGr. zapapopgov, 


Tn pathol., mor- 


[NL., < Gr. 


+ popi, shape. | 


bid structure. 

paramorphia? (par-a-mér’fi-d), n. 
mapa, beside, + NL. morphia, q. v.] Same as 
thebain. 

paramorphic (par-a-mor’fik),a. [< paramorph 


Of, relating to, or resembling a para- 
form- 


but 
e of chemical composition: as, 


-i¢.] 


uently shows 
3 Amer, Jour, Sci., 3d Ser., 


n. [< para- 
J] In mineral., a change of the 


morph + -ous (Parn. 


paramo 3 San ` mô 
stone. udra (Parame Ss 


+ per, thr tt 
upward, < ough), h 
amount. CE t 
preme; superio PPOsite 
superior ) 
as, lord Periorin pow 


í 
Wh, 


all the land į 
holden, mediately or immed tom B my 
ely, 


styled 
styled the lord Paramount, oy abort at ihe 
Call 
But while the in 
„But flue; 
Government was Decomine 


the people over the House o; 


i 
tion of justice w mane 
sas sees WAS rescued from 
Bancroft, Hist, y, 


to: witha prep 


The administra 
mount influence S 


eoe 7 
Sila | 


2t. Above; superior f 
siting | 


force. 
The kingdome in ar] 
king, asa generall cone ae 


[Sabine gy 
Prynne, | 


Paramount the py 
Treachery and Dist, ] 
3. Eminent; of the highest ania Ml | 
of chief or superior importance; aboreal 
ers as regards importance; superior: ald 
paramount duty of a citizen, i 
John a Chamber. . . was hanged u! ibbet nisl | 
stage higher in the midst of a square alo AE EA 
paramount, Bacon, Works (cd, Spedding Shim | 
Of all the Blessings that ever dropt down from Nara | 
upon Man, that of his Redemption may be alll te | 
Blessing paramount. Howell, Letters, 

If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs 
Cowper, Task, vi i 
not yet arrived for senig 
he was determined totdes g 
Ferd. andn iL A 


Although the season had 
his own paramount claims, 
those of no other potentate. Prescot, 


Lord paramount. See def. 1. F a 
i. 7: The chief; the highest in rank oit: f 


portance; a superior. rh 
7 d infernal peers: 
In order came the gran sea 


Midst came their mighty fa >be | 
i unt 
t Maid, which dost sumo 
pe Saints and Seraphins, 
And reign’st as Parama A > 
‘And chief of Cherul Het [eties l i“ 
(pant 


aramountcy (par’ 
Tout + -cy.] The 


Rare] papt 
aramount. Coleridge. [Ra f 
P ramountly (pax’g-mount i), ¢ the high 
Proust manner; as & m F a 
i sl [MB PE SD 
importance. at, adv: [ a 
aramoursi, ur, bY ih 
para ourn Ei OF. pa y notl 
words, pa < D. per, throug} 7) with lowe! 
eyes par oh seo amor, amour. 
amor, = $ nefore 
love; as a loger woman eia POM gn, 
T lo aramoures, no ney Chaucer otele 
; „hor A 
that, he be gy 
‘Jin com to our, p ETS 
d Whar that he Joved parami PA mt 
: A rame nads d 
juvit hir, Agr BA st 
Tria Bludy Serk in tho s% 
è 
For paramours 
gallantry. 
For p 
amour (py 
aramowre; Ph a 
A lover, 0f €l 
For para 
To love 
due, 2125; 
Aaue, thee 
Adue, 
Fairer 


„ÜS 


| parang (parang), n. 


| Krangon(parang’gon), n. 


nå to) 


r sex: 5 g 
ott a pusba * the word now 


Bets ace eo 
4 Jove the pl only sens! 


65 the 
ight? yelour, 
gal "S pousl onde WAS paramour, iy 
fot yt pe hed vite Pa Bath's Tale, 1. 454. 
eae gueeh, Prol shall I believe 


si n ab 
in dark w 

amour; t 
the fairest fair. t 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


gallantry. 


k a per 
: s gok-honour as the 
the sexes; 
i r 
ine ve and paramo 
; Loye qg ful of 10 arano 
4 He wpe hyve faba yale, 1 8 
AS ok a 
ME paramourens < para 

$ ME. uron; < 
outho love; Do in love with; sie — 
pout To wbathedoughtto do, And ote nede e 
ú axe í OnE ni ; 
mR nge nee faire jad y that Vte! r para mo 
¥ dT kng yn a letter, as era from her. 
sie bringe hyn a T erin (Ea E. T. S) i, 47. 
i Jonus (p mi-ok19-nus), 1. ae 
oclonus ac (uvoc), muscle, + K7d- 
popgside, + His (HU), EU Seo clonus.] 


tween 


N Tiss Gr. 7 
bot., same 


pranematic (par’g-né-m 


mt) t -i¢.] In bot, t 

s ranema. on 7 Si 
ing (0 ‘Pitis (par’a-ne-fi7 tis), n. (NL.,< Gr. 
RRS + NL. nephritis.] Inflammation 
aho paranephros, or suprarenal capsule. 


ara-nef’ros), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pintir o kidney.] The suprarenal 
capsule; the adrenal. Thomas, Med. Dict. = 
paranete (par-a-né’té), n. [L., < Gr. Tapa if 7 
edel), ( apd, beside, + v777: see netc' J] 
ham, Gr. music, the next to the highest tone 
either the disjunct or the upper tetrachord: 
sealed because it lay next to (below) the tone 
vt, ltspitch was probably about that of either 
Dorthe G next above middle ©. See tetra- 


dord, 

[Malay.] A large heavy 
hifeused by the Malays. I appearance it resem- 
tsa svond-bayonet, and it serves for a variety of uses, 


ee felling trees, the ordinary needs of car- 


MEON (pa-rar [X. parangon, para- 
ni 48 adj., without flaw: see o] A 
Aon by Jewelers to a gem of peculiar 
mules The term is also applied to certain 
a Peculiar excellence as well as to 
Htanea, paranoj ROR ; 

NECE noia (par-a-né “i, -noi’ i), n, 
i be derance 
ia } Achronie fo 
ite psychop, 
emaa atized delus 

while: 
teara f, l 


A fair am 


present- 
ions of more or less defi- 
directions there may 


nosis § 1) of menta f Y 
? Ross extremely ae health. The 


Ic) 
aan 
(Prana tae (Dar-a-n8 ak, -noi’ak), n. 


: patient exhibiting par- 


2.5 pl. paran- 

ide, + avri, over 
white image of the 
the same alti- 
distance from 


Parantheli 

ergo tw, nthelia are due t 

ith sien the ver ical fas reflections, ie 
Bravaty an ice-prism 


a eside, + åp- 
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like ne 
SrA rve-fibres to- 


tione 
rocks epithelium of Ne 
Nee, XXVII. 447. 
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paranucleate (par-a-ni’klé-at),a. [< NL, pa- 
yanucleus + -atel.} Provided with a parann- 
cleus: as, a paranucleate cell. 

paranucleolus (par’a-ni-klé’6-lus), n. 
ranucleoli (-li). [NL.,< Gr. rapá, beside, + NL, 
nucleolus, q. v-) A mass of substance that is 
extruded from the nucleus, in pollen and spore 
mother-cells, just before their division into 
daughter-cells. 

paranucleus (par-a-nii’klé-us), n.; pl. paranu- 
clei (A). [NL., < Gr. zapa, beside, + NL. nu- 
cleus, q. v.] The so-called nucleolus or endo- 
plastule of certain protozoans. See cut under 
Paramecium. 

In most of the Ciliata, by the side of the large oblong 

nucleus, is a second smaller body (or even twosuch bodies) 


which has been very objectionably termed the nucleolus 
. .. but is better called the paranucleus, z 


Encyc. Brit., XIX. 864. 
Para-nut (pa-rii’nut), n. [< Pará, a city in Bra- 
zil, + nut.) The Brazil-nut. 
paranymph (par'a-nimf),n. [=F. paranymphe 
= Sp. paraninfo = Pg. paranympho, paraninfo 
= It. paraninfo, < LL. paranymphus, m., brides- 
man, paranympha, f., bridesmaid, < Gr. rapá- 
vuuġoç, m. bridesman, f. bridesmaid, < rapá, be- 
side, + vipon, bride: see nymph.] 1. In ancient 
Greece, a bridesman or bridesmaid; specifical- 
ly, the particular friend who accompanied the 
bridegroom when he brought home his bride. 
The Timnian bride 
Had not so soon preferr’d 
Thy paranymph. Milton, S. A.,1. 1020, 
Many brides have died under the hands of paranymphs 
and maidens, dressing them, for uneasy joy. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 1. 
One who gives countenance and support to 
another. 


+ pl. pa- 


9 


th got a paranymph and a solicitor, a warrant and 
rate, Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
paranymphal (par’a-nim-fal), a. [< paranymph 
r-al.] Of or relating to a bridesman or brides- 
maid, or to one who in any way gives counte- 
nance and support to another. 
He who names my queen of love 
Without his bonnet vail'd, or saying grace, 
As at some paranymphal feast, is rude, 
Nor vers’d in literature. Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
paraparesis (par-a-par’e-sis), n (NL., < Gr. 
rapá, beside, + xdpectc, paralysis: see paresis.] 
In pathol., partial paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities. 
paraparetic (par’a-pa-ret’ik), a. [< parapare- 
sis, after paretic.] Pertaining to paraparesis. 
parapatagial (par-a-pat-a-ji’al), a. [¢ NL. pa- 
rapatagium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
parapa agiu Wen a parepatan musele, 
arapatagium (par-a-pat-a-ji’um), n.; pl. para- 
n Ci, LNL., < Gr. rapá, beside, + NL. 
patagium, q. v.] A fold of skin between the 
neck and the shoulder of a bird, continuous 
with the propatagium. 
parapegm (par’a-pem),”. [= F. parapegme, < 
L. parapegma, ¢ Gr. zapaxnyua, a tablet set up 
(see det.), a rule, order, < xaparnyvovat, fix be- 
side, set up, < xapd, beside, + ayvivat, fix: see 
pegm.] In Gr. antiq., a tablet fixed toa wall 
or set up in a public place, and inscribed with 
a law or ordinance, or with any information or 
announcement to the public, as an astronomi- 
cal calendar, ete.; hence, a rule or precept. 
Our fore-fathers, . . . observing the course of the sun, 
and marking certain mutations, . . . 


them down in their parapegmes, or astronomical canons. 
ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iy. 13. 


ar ar-a-peg’mii), n.; pl. parapegma- 
eee GM napdrnypid, a, tablet set 


ta (-ma-tii). [NL.,< Gr. 
up: see parapegm.] Same as parapegm. 
parapeptone Core pee n. 
beside, + E. peptone. r 
termediate between albumin and peptone, 


pepsin has acted on a proteid body. 
Beye Ae 
parapet (par’a-pet), n. 
peto = Pg. parapeito, < It. parapetto, a 
work, < parare, guard (see pare ); 


B, crest of ban! 
D, foot of interior slope; Æ, exterior crest: 

counterscarp; .4 4, banquette slope : 
teri s 5 jor slope + 
Ce cee if trem of ditch; 2J, counterscarp- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


parapetalous (par-a-pet’a-lus), a. 


parapeted (par’a-pet-ed), a. [< parapet + -ed?.] 


paraph (par'af), n. [< ME. paraf, paraffe; < OF. 


registered and set 


[< Gr. zapa, 

proteid substance 1n- 
A pro ae 
tained by neutralizing an acid sono vee 


. parapet = Sp. para- 
KEPA RESE 
petto. 


wette; C, interior crest; 
` foot of exterior slope ; 
foot of counterscarp: J, crest of 
BD, banquette tread; CD, in- 
EF, exterior slope; FG, berm; 


nd eGangotri 


paraphernalia 


breast, < L, pectus, breast: see pectoral.) A 
wall or rampart rising breast-high. (a) Milit, a 
wall, rampart, or elevation of earth to cover soldiers from 
the attacks of an enemy in front; a breastwork. About 
half-way up the inner side is a ledge called a banquette, 
which the troops mount when they are about to fire. See 
also cuts under embrazure and Sortifwation, 
Thou hast talk’d . . . 
Of palizadoes, frontiers, parapets, .. . 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 55, 

Œ) In arch., a wall or barrier, either plain or ornament- 
ed, placed at the edges of platforms or balconies, roofs of 
houses, sides of bridges, ete., to prevent people from fall- 
ing over; also, something resembling such a parapet in 
appearance or use, See cut under meucharaby. 


An arcade, a3 now, ran along the front of the building, 
the length of which was relieved by adome in the center, 
and on the balnstraded parapet were eight statnes on ped- 
estals. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, If. 7. 
Levelled the summitof the mount so skilfully, and bound- 
ed it with the parapet of the city wall. 
Hawthorne, Marble Fann, i. 
Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets ! 
Tennyson, Boadicea, 
G] In eari me Erena or alveolar border of the jaw- 
one, in which the teeth are inserted.— - 
pet. See indented. : r ae 
4 us ( [< Gr. xapa, 
beside, + xéraZov, a petal.] In bot., standing at 
each side of a petal, as stamens in many Rosa- 
cee. They are, however, not necessarily before a sepal 
Znen parapetalous. Compare antipetalous and antizepa- 


Furnished with a parapet. 


The entrance to a redoubt should be made in the least 
exposed side, and be protected by a parapetted traverse 
placed behind it. Encyc. Bril., UX. 438. 


(and F.) paraphe, parafe = Sp. párrafo = Pg. 
parrafo = It. paraffo, a paragraph, signature, 
flourish: see paragraph.) In diplomatics, the 
figure formed by a flourish of a pen at the con- - 
clusion of a signature, formerly used as a pre- f 
caution against forgers; the flourish. 
In some countries (as in Spain) the paraph is still a usual 
addition to a signature. Brande and Cox. 
A paraph of the word subscripsi. Encyc. Brit., VIL 254. 
paraph (par'af), v. t. [< ME. parafen, paraf- 
Jen, < OF. (and F.) parapher, parafer ; from the 
noun.] To append a paraph to; hence, to sign, 
especially with the signer’s initials. Also para- 


graph. 
Signed or paraphed by Count Nesselrode. 
5 i Times (London). 
paraphasia 


(par-a-fa’ ziti), n. [NL.,< Gr. capa, 

beside, + NE. aphasia.J In pathol., the use of 
one word for another, or of one syllable for an- 
other: a phase of aphasia. 

parapherna (par-a-fér’nii), n. {LL., < LGr. 
rapadepva, that which a bride brings over and 
above her dower, < zapd, beyond, + ġepvý, dower, 
< ġépew, bring, = E. bearl.] In Rom. law, the 
property which a bride possessed and reserved Pe 
over and above the dowry she brought to her 
husband; that portion of the wife’s property 
which was held by her under the strict law ap- 
plicable to a woman marrying without coming 
under the hand. 

paraphernal (par-a-fér’nal), a. [= F. para- 


phernal = Sp. parajernales, pl.. = Pg. parapher- : 
oa = It. cabana < LL. *paraphernalis, < i 
parapherna: see parapherna.] Pertaining to S 
or consisting of paraphernalia: as, paraphernal 3 
property. Bouvier. 


hernalia (par’a-fèr-nā’li-ä),n. pl. [ML., 
ra mente pl. of LL. *paraphernalis : see parapher- 
nal.] 1. In law, those personal articles which 
the common law recognized the right of a mar- 
ried woman to own and keep, notwithstanding 
the marital right of her husband to her per- 
sonal property in general. Under this name all the 
personal apparel, bedding, and ornaments which she pos- 
sessed and had used during marriage, and which were 
suitable to her rank and condition of life, were deemed 
hers at common law. 


In one particular instance the wife may acquire a prop- 
erty in EET of her husband’s goods, which shall conan 
to her after his death and not go to his executors. These 
are called her paraphernalia, which is a term borrowed 
from the civil law, and is derived from the Greek language, 
signifying something over and above her dower, à 

Blackstone, Com., IL. xxix. 


trappings; equipments, especially such as are 
used on RE or for ostentatious display, 
the symbolic garments, ornaments, Weapons, 
ete., used by freemasons or the like. 
I trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Ch 
with the Seta the enmity I bear that 
dinner they gave me last ion 


paraphernalia 


A par of tho paraphernalia of the school as much as the 
physical-geography maps, or the globe, 
D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, Highways and Parks. 
3. Miscellaneous possessions, as the numerous 
small conveniences of a traveler, small deco- 
rative objects, and the like.— 4. Ornaments, or 
ornamental accessories, collectively. 
There were apples that rivalled rubies; pears of topaz 


tint; a whole paraphernalia of plums, some purple as the 
amethyst, others blue and brilliant as the sapphire. 


Disraeli, Sybil, iii. 5. 

(pa-rafi-it), n. [NL., < Gr. zapa, be- 

atouch.] Disorder of the sense of 
touch. 


paraphimosis (par‘a-fi-mo’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mapaginwot, a disorder of the penis, < zapá, be- 
yond, beside, + ġiuwo:c, a stopping up of an ori- 
fice, < gruoùv, muzzle.) In med., strangulation 
of the glans penis owing to the opening of the 
prepuce being too narrow to allow the prepuce 
to be drawn from behind the glans: correlated 
with phimosis. 
paraphonia (par-a-f6’ni-ii), n. [NL., < LGr. 
Tapadwvia, an accompanying sound in unison 
or harmony, < mapáġwvoç, sounding beside, < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + ġwvý, sound, voice.] 1. In mu- 
sie, a melodie progression by the only conso- 
nances recognized in the Greek music —namely, 
fourths and fifths.—2. An alteration of voice. 
paraphragm (par’a-fram), n. [< Gr. map- 
¢payua, a place inclosed with a fence, a fence, 
fortification, breastwork, < zapagpaccew, inclose 
with a fence, < rapá, beside, + ¢pdccer, 
gpayvivat, fence, inclose: see phragma, and cf. 
diaphragm.) In Crustacea, a paraphragmal sep- 
tum or partition; a kind of lateral diaphragm. 


paraphia 
side, + do7, 


paraphragmal (par-a-frag’mal), a. [< para- 
phragm + -al.] Im Crustacea, forming a para- 


phragm: applied to a small process or apophy- 
sis of an endosternite (intersternal apodeme) 


i posterior division of the antecedent endopleu- 
rite. 

paraphrase (par’a-fraz), n. 

= Sp. pardfrasi, paráfrasis = Pg. 

It. parafrasi, < L. paraphrasis, < Gr. zapagpactc, 

a paraphrase, < zapagpace, say the same thing 

in other words, < zapá, beside, + ġpáčew, say, 

tell: see phrase.] 1. A restatement of a text 

or passage, giving the sense of the original in 


[< F. paraphrase 


greater detail, for the sake of clearer and more 
When the original is in a foreign language, 


_ All his commands being but a transcript of his own life, 
E and his sermons a living paraphrase upon his practice. 
South, Sermons, IV. x. 
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also Paraphrastical (par-a-fras’ti-kal), a. 


which unites both with the anterior division of paraphrastically (par-a-fras’ti-kal-i), «dè. 
the corresponding endopleurite and with the a paraphrastic manner. 


paraphrase= paraphyllum (par-a-fil’um), n.; pl. pe 


other words, generally in fuller terms and with paraphysate (pa-raf‘i-sat), a. [< paraphysis + 
complete exposition: opposed to metaphrase. paraphyse (par’a-fiz), n. 


translation and paraphrase may be combined. paraphysis (pa-raf‘i-sis), n.; pl. para physes 
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araphrast (par’a-frast),. [=F. paraphras 

pal S), parafraste = Pg. Iaa E ih nae 
Jraste, < LL. paraphrastes, < Gr. xapagpacrye 
a paraphrast, < rapagpaten, paraphrase: SoG 
paraphrase.] One who paraphrases; a para- 


phraser. rai 
Where easie, natural, and agreeable suppleme i 
clear the sense [of Scripture], I conceive it Page eae ae 
able to suppose some such supplies, and for a paraphra st W 
judiciously to interweave them. S 6 dis Be 
Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iii, sty’ Pen 
To compensate his hearers for these losses, the para deg k 
phrast has dwelt lovingly on most of the ep sodes, z the ee wife 
Amer. Jour, Philol., IV, 506, mane of the pyra gared ‘oasis tat ee 
i Pay nos’ tile ‘am. Sore D e 
paraphrastic (par-a-fras’tik), a. [= P. para- or less waded, a spasti, Mets; lat as eta ahh 
phrastique = Sp. parafrastico = Pg. paraphras- paraplegic 88, Condition gel tclenetng A 
tico = It. parafrastico, < LGr. xapagpacricéc, -ic.) AT (Dar-aqng: F ‘helena 
paraphrastie, < Gr. xapagpdaryc, a paraphrast: or regents vith oh) a | Mee 
see paraphrast.)] Having the character of a parapleur. ng Paraplepi, ogia; Parone 
paraphrase; free, clear, and ample in explana- 7a (-rii) [Nt (par-g. lr, Pertai 
tion; explaining or translating in words more TAEvpoc. ou =) ieee js | 
clear and ample than those of the original. TAeupd, xhevpb alon, i 
> X . iN V, 
The translation of the Epistle is much more paraphrastie ONC Of th pv, the apá, y Uu 
than of the Romance Sir T. More i : $ e pleura ee hi 
ance. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 3, note. & thoracic ri Or Pieces Inet 
The question between the relative merits of free and and metathorne” g y a 
literal translation, between paraphrastic liberty and ser- Some author TAX, anc y he te 
vile fidelity, has been long discussed; . . . it depends for metathorax s oi aiop the n ti Othe R 
its answer upon ever varying conditions. thorax and the met piste the pisten ty, 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Fang., xxvii. ists use it in the Das and sl beth yet 
The present translation, so far as we have compared it Parapod (par’a-p Of parap ime Moder aden 
with the original, is inadequate for most practical pur- parapodia, n.” pod n. A pan ANS Tarpt 
poses, but is often paraphrastic without being particular- parapodi i tr. Plural of p ra ‘podium, A 
ly elegant. Athenvum, No, 3082, p. 670. ~ 4. "p 7 18., (PAr-2-D0' din Docin, 
sat E or pertaining 2.0 (parang: 
Pertaining to Parpi 


[< para- Parapodiata (par-a-põ-di ati) 
x3 it ’ 


phrastic + -al. ame as fi astie kami ; 
Dh astic J Sa eas paraphrastic % parapodium + -ataa E, nh 
Unless a paraphrastical Version be permitted. division of Rotifer J A class or a ( 
: - Howell, Letters, ii. 47. Pedalion : contraste) ene ented Wu 
We have further, for assistance of reading aud under- ed with Lipopoda etmi 


ar i Ma EIA 
p arapodium (par-a-põ'di-um), n 
dia (+i), [NI Me ay a ted D. parm 
sa). INL, < GT. zaparódo Parapo 
zapa, beside, + rote (rod) = E S, at the feet ( 
of the unjointed lateral locoman c1 1 0s 
m ateral locomotor 
series of foot-stumps, f y u 
A PS, Loot-tubercles W | 
mentary limbs of many worms as” nà i 
Parapodia exhibit the greatest dianie a || 
which they are developed at the ae t | 
Segments of annelids, and also in thet orn te 
shapes; and each parapodium—that is there 
foot-stump of any one Segment — may be dlra M 
dorsal and a ventral part, the former of which hie 
podium, the latter a neuropodium, The term is pen 
ally used in the plural, referring either to the rit si 
left parapodia of any one segment or to the seresdics 
cessive parapodia. The processes are so called beens 
they are lateral in position, projecting from the ssd J 
the worm. Those anterior ones which lie nearthe meh | 
are sometimes specially modified in size, shape, or dte- 
tion, suggesting the foot-jaws of arthropods. See «i 
under preestomium, pygidium, and elytrum. | 
2. [eap.] In entom., a genus of hymenoptenss | 
insects of the family Crabronide, erected ly 
Taschenberg in 1869 for a single specitsina i 


Venezuela. 


standing of difficulties (besides the many modern helps), 

the Paraphrastical version, in the Chaldean tongue, which 

was written about the time of Jonathan. 
Evelyn, True Religi 


m, I. 427. 


In 


TOK 


Dryden translates it somewhat paraphrastically, but not 
less in the spirit of the prophet than of the poct. 
Burke, A Regicide Pe 
h waphyl- 
la (-ä). [NL.,< Gr. mapá, beside, + girzov, a 
leaf.] In bot.: (at) Same as stipule. (b) A small 
foliaceous or hair-like organ between the leaves 
of certain mosses. It is sometimes much cut 
or branched. 


>e, iii. 


-atel.] In bot., having or producing paraphyses. 
[< L. paraphysis.] 
Same as paraphysis. 


(-séz). [NL.,< Gr. rapáġvorc, an oftshoot,< mapa- 


ġbew, produce offshoots, in pass. grow beside, O. a. [< Gr. ap, bel | 
< rant: beside, + ġbew, produce, drec0ar, grow. ] parapolar poa i i olar.) In embryo satel 


Anerect, usuallycolorless, sterile, beside a pole; not polar.—Parapolar cel 


tested i 


In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, the author's 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense. Dryden. unicellular or pluricellular fila- Ae cyemida, those cells of the cortical layer which sre: 
2. Specifically, in Scotland, one of sixty-seven Ment or plate accompanying the a) gr behind the polar cells. aatial), a [0 
versified renderings of as many selected pas- Spore-bearing or sexual organs be f f parapophysial (par oP pertaining to a pè 
sages of Scripture, usually bound up with the G eor e plants: poang ry W i pA parapophysis A a character of oe 
ica] s y Occur W. or basidia in the hy- sed A s sis, or hav i os} a fet 
metrical pre lms, and like them sung in church, menium, and are also called cystides; in K Hy pophysis “es parapophysial process) 
ete.—3. In instrumental music, a transcription; mosses, with the antheridia and archego- My Process: | articulation. wy ge nh pete 
a variation. nia; in ferns, with the sporangia in a apophysial aren a-pot’i-sis) ite + 
Also paraphrasis. sorus. Their function is doubtful, butin The anthendi: parapophysis (par C Gr. Tap, Mne 
 ChaldeeiParaphrases. See Chaldec. ee ieee. sah ale, in he oe paraghyses (2 2. — pophyses Caen) B; see apo) re 
ATAD y T a „char ce also cuts under Dolytrich 44 A shoot: S eres 
paraphrase (par’a-fraz), v.; pret. and pp. par- antheridium, conceptacle, and moss. Also SR renter (ATOPUTLC PAL aan) anterior one of me ft 
‘aphrased, ppr. paraphrasing. [=F. paraphraser periphysis. ferior or (in ma may exist on ene “eing so 
= Sp. parafrasear = Pg. paraphrasear = It. pa- ` The antheridia are generally surrounded by a cluster of processes which, < op posterior 000 inns 
S rior or p eloped 
rafrasare; from the noun.) I. trans. Torestate hair-like filaments, composed of cells joined together, tebra, the supe: hysesare ot well ae tr 
or translate with latitude; interpret; construe; Which are called paraphyses. e 336. pophysis- Parapet ned am ng theair $i 
unfold and express the sense of (an author) with W. B. Carpenter, Micros., $ 330. and arenobustal yy animals they are 
eater clearnessand particularity by substitut- _Paraphysis envelop, in the Uredinew, same as pedum: vertebre ; av ana may serve sor cere: K m” 
eyes: Words for his own. - ee am egepen is Same as Pare qerabra, and ae a ap pleksi) se wnt 
tise os tokens ui z oplexy (part apoplexy: ingay 
Pere C ATO : paraplasma (par-a-plaz’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. parapop wacom Angi, apop bling 
5 ce a Bee ; ate rese 
Yersare Stillingfleet. ra r Ene a monster, lit. something foamed poson As drowsy state bs 
2 sp sea + ; : eside, < mapá, beside, + mĉáopa, anything oxy: 
PAINS: e e eaii by change formed: see plasma.) i. A neoplasm.—2. A ae apoplexy 
ae 5 malformation.— 8. Paramitom. 
Bre aea ie heyniay paraphrase, paraplastic a jaa), [< Gr. apára- Gr. mapt,, 
‘elton, On Reading the Classics. eaa ed Fi nterfeit, < zapd, be- nective t 
Toç, lit. formed beside, counterfeit, $ map% arapsidal (pater to 
side, + aAaoréc, verbal adj. of m/Adocew, form, P al Pertaining 007 


A gid: y 
| suture-— paran what eu h 


] ; ae paraphraser were 


April 14, 1888, p. 253. 


TAHKTIKOC, PER < zapár/ņkroç, verbal adj. 
My 


1. [K para- of xapan/hocecba, be stricken on one side, be 
or paraphrast. paral 700: see paraplegia.| Paraplegic. 5 
paraplegia (par-a-ple’ji-ii), n. [= F. paraplt- para 


gie=S s 


CE hemiplegia] 
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paraschematic (par’a-ské-mat/ik), a. 
mapa, beside, + cyjpa, scheme: 
Imitative. 


nt in 


is r 
araps g are importan ai 


sides res DY 
he vara ie pcapulares VY 
callet 


[< Gr. 
see schematic.) 
i whit, 


k - ir. Tapú, Vè- The growth of these earl > 
i TheY pyyomso” [NL < Gr. hea he g of these early themes may have been ve 
i p Le ., a disor- luxuriant, and, as Professor Curtius e pate 

I Pa (siah r ] In pathol : paraschematic. 1 page Ra URES, 

Ag ubo gphia. , Maz Müller, Selected Essays, i, 98 y j 

| OF f o eh: parap? eg parapterum T : aed aysi 33. (Encyc. Dict.) 
pf Bo OUT oral)  apapterum, in parasecretion (par’a shon), m. [< Gr. 
AEA qpe? ing ¢ i Pornithological vapá, beside, + E. s on.) 1. In pathol, 
iy h pertogical or th the production of a secretion of abnormal qual- 
Al OS entom g pa Same as pa- iya The substance thus secreted. 
Ave at WO 7te-ron ye paraselene (par’ -16’né), n.3 pl. paraselenee 
a oil (pace - pl. parapte- (-né). (= F. parase Sp. Pe. It oe Was 
g pero! um), 13 Re ; = oat it. paraselene, 
po A apte" on, < Gr. Tap, be- < NL. paraselene, < Gr. rapá, beside, + cer inn, 
fT (pm 180 parapter entom., the third themoon.] A bright spot on a lunar halo, pro- 
pa [Nbe ing], 1 6 which each pleu- duced by refraction through a preponderating 
ACY contes In segment of each 
a ‘the first and second 
a p 


respectively the epi- 
There are & propleural, 

imas ral arapterum on each side 
wre H 


apleurum. |.. a 
: and adjoining fea 


Ae limit of the yeof-building cora 
ri , 


PETET TE a. [< Para 
ar-irk-tã’ li-an), AA PT OE 
talian Of or pertaining to Pararetalia ; See 
i) characteristic of a vot ate Paraselenie. 
F bimg a rek'tal), 4 ha Tapa, 9S- me 3 5 
mnp | past (parartel ta oot] Beside the number of ice-crystals floating perpendicularly 
Steel [ae t ND. recinte. or vertically; a mock moon. Two or more parase- 
10g > [NL., < Gr. rapá, lene are generally seen at the same time, together with 
t KaR 


ria (parir thri-ii) ) Gr. maf 
piir üpðpov, a joint (articulation): see 


Disorder of articulation of speech: 
pingitis (par-a-sal-pin-ji Ho, Be. ies 
} ‘Gr. sapd, beside, + addntys, a tube, + -i is.] 
} {inmation about the Fallopian tubes. f 
prasang (par'a-sang), 7. [Formerly also para- 
capt; = F. parasange = Sp. Pg. It. para- 
| cops l L parasanga, Gr. tapacayync, & para- 
J gPa, *parsang, farsang (> E. sometimes 
= | fang, fursing; Av. farsekh), a pavasang.] A 
Fesin measure of length, reckoned by Herod- 
} aatal stadia, and thus equivalent to about 
| ‘jEnglishmiles, At different times and places, 
| Ereren, tho parasang has been equivalent to 


itional ares or bands variously arranged. 
entirely analogous to parhelia. 
paraselenic (par’ 


Paraselenre 

See parhelion. 

e-len’ik), a. [< paraselene 

+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a pavaselene. 

parasinoidal (par’a-si-noi’dal), a. [< Gr. rapá, 
beside, + NL. sinus + -oid + -al.] Lying along- 
side a sinus, as a blood-channel of the brain.— 
Parasinoidal spaces, spaces in the dura mater which 
receive the blood from the cerebral veins before its dis- 
charge into the adjacent superior longitudinal sinus. 
‘They often contain Pacchionian bodies. 


Parasita (par-a-si'ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl., 
< L. parasitus, m., a parasite: see parasite.] 
In zool., parasites; parasitic animals: applied 


f rel 
be 


pte | W or 60 Greek stadia. to several different groups whose members are 
eted | prasceno (par’a-sén), n. [= It. parascenio, < characterized by their parasitism. (a) In Crusta- 
ies fra Gr zaaseipov, in pl. Tapacríma, side-scenes, < cea, low parasitic forms, as the siphonostomous and re- 
WY w box ay , = lated crustaceans, often collectively called also Epizoa, 
i, beside, + 
tesila Paade, ok, Stage, seene: see scene.] and made a class or order of that name. Most of them 
bi è 08 parascentum, are known as jish-lice. (b) In entom., lice; in Latreille’s 
site Hrascenium (par-a-s6’ni-um) n; pl. para- system, a group of apterous insects, the third order of in- 
myn Y MNCH). CNL. Gr. a cae tS sects, corresponding to the Anoplura of Leach. Also Para- 
estul Pte, stde-scency Gr. Tapaoxiviov, in pl. rapa- Sitica 
i l ap enes: see parascene.] In class. parasi a-Si SFA 
i ot, PNN . ; n class. para nar‘a-si-tal), a [< parasite + -al.J 
ue Maie puucture on either side teeta eae Ka 

o i f Ytnenis, the De er, including, besides He saw this parasital monster fixed upon his entrails, 
su ith the Opening (parodos) by like the vulture on those of the classic sufferer in mytho- 

ape | F chorus entered the orchestra y logical tales. 
fey pe PAresias’tik), a. K Gr. rapa Bulwer, What will he Do with it? viii 7. (Davies.) 
fè aratory < ~, 7 + Tapa- j 3 tie ee 
: i + K euch, prey, < Tapacreváčew, prepare Parasite (par‘a-sit),n. [L F. parasite = Sp. pará 
The i a akide, Ta ration: see parasceve), < St to = Pg. parasito, parasita = It. parassito = 
se f rte, eduipment prepare, (cxevoc, aves- G.Sw. Dan. parasit, < L. parasitus, m., parasita, 
ate f itne the TAG +] Preparatory. [Rare.] £.,< Gr. xapaccroc, one who eats at notha s ta 
| St, voll ind Greek, and those other learned /@, @ guest, esp., in a bad sense, a parasi a Gr 
$ the parasceuastick part of learn. TOPAOITET, eat with another, live at another's 


orah’: P 

m fae ae 8 Doom (1672), p. 128, (Latham.) 

whe It, a n. [K F. parasceve = 
ra cevo, <LL. parasceve, < Gr. 
apa, beside, + GKEVÝ, 


table, < rapá, beside, + ciroc, food.] 1. Origi- 
nally, one who frequents the tables of the rich 
and earns his welcome by flattery; hence, a 
hanger-on; a fawning flatterer; a sycophant. 


«astic.] 1 r I will despair, and be at enmity 

to tho i take pata vit te hope; he is a flatterer, 

cae Bice ia ific uso (def. 2 Nese Nope ghak., Rich. I., ii. 2. 70. 

tually and 2, Dto that presenc : Onn aa INTs 

k oe f i Waking cneleep more, do Da a Would une eae and make legs for crumbs. 

i) i onne, DaS uo Aye rasceve and : B. Jonson, Volpone, V- 4. 
ý 3 ons, Work: 1 5; & 0 

at 2 Friday, th à s orks, TIT. 667. Specifically—2. (a) In zool., an animal that 

J T named 1. ay before the He- lives in or on and at the expense of anot. aie - 

Wagt alse Pare wha auna on that day mal called technically the host; ae or EA 

nat i fom is thus S necessary for the Sion, an animal which lives on or with, bu 


repar 
ised. ‘The name 


Gh tm sal as a te 
eas Taundy Thue applied tohanga 


at the expense of, its host: in the latter sense, 


eh ametia Catholie th; : in tt 
er Mayes a more precisely designated inquiline or commensal 


y 


i y animal that 

te, (see these words). There is scarcely any ani 
Ne 1 Which jg the Sabb, may not or does not serve as the host Or parasites aSa (Bee 
tere towa kav. 49 GE parasites are themselves the hosts of o mical group A 
Ñ TUT, to maka he hol heims trans), hiperparasitei) Parasha a dimost any class or order, 
itt Alina: € the pow cure mals, since representa She parasitic. Most of 
Tuite 28 eee sel pure; from brotozoans to vert rimals, however, include some 
The geet bres Parasceng, V? : a A ange ilies, orders, or even classes, 

rd yore members, whether genera, families, ¢ A 
Henten aprepara doth co whose habit is extefsively or exaust Dae ae 

5 The Past one rumme” among protozoans, the Gregarinida are parsi o; 

È } 


worms, many families, some orders, or even classes, are 


or Preparation, entirely parasitic, furnishing the most formidable and fre- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


and eGangotri 


parasitic 


tee of man and domestic animals. Very many 
ower crustaceans are parasites, especial) upen 


shes, mollusks, ete 
5 ska, ani ; : 
ce Sete = d upon one another; while some 


pear as the lit 
mong arachnidans, the whole class or o 

r § e e class wder of acarids 

Ge teal SE parasitic, though including man 

sans el Fi lead an independent life. Insects firntah 

ax Yertebraten , especially of terrestrial animala, 


some are parasites of other Í 
One order of insects, the A ae ier Insecta, 


Borde ura or lice, is thoronghl 
petit other orders furnish parasitic families A 


nsects and crustaceans both belong to the phy- 
fim Arthropoda, and it may be said that as a rule eee 
tae vine arthropod parasites of land-animals, and crus- 
peat hose of water-animals, or terrestrial and aquatic 
Proce RAVECHYVELY. Few mollusks are parasitic, but Ei- 
a pss mra bilis, a gastropod found in holothurians, is 
Gh xampie, Very few vertebrates are parasites, but hags 
Myxine) bore into fishes, fishes of the genus Fierasfer 
cael into the intestines of holothurians, and some other 
A e exhibit a kind of parasitism, Parasites not consti- 
uting any natnral division of animals, it follows that, 
Samen they are not naturally divisible into zoological 
proupa They are, however, conveniently called entopar- 
ae! or ectoparasites, according as they live in or on their 
ee, or Entozoa and Epizoa, upon the same grounds, 
According to the extent or degree of their parasitism, they 
are also known as parasites proper and commensala or 
inquilines (see above). Among the most remarkable par- 
asites are the males of some species which have their 
own females as hosts, as among cirripeds, Such males are 
Known as complemental males, one or more of which are 
carried about by the female in her vulva, they being of 
insignificant size and to all intents and purposes mere 
male parts of her. The above-mentioned parasites are 
exclusive of all those many animals which are parasitic 
upon plants, as gall-insects and the like; and also of those 
birds which are parasitic to the extent of laying their eggs 
in other birds’ nests, requiring their progeny to be hatched 
and brought up by foster-parents, as cuckoos and cowbirds, 
See cuts under Cecropa, Entoniseua, Epizoa, Platypsylla, 
and Stylope. (b) Particularly, an insect which 
lives either upon or within another insect dur- 
ing its earlier stages, eating and usually de- 
stroying its host. such parasites belong mainly to 
the Hymenoptera and to the Diptera, but there are a few 
coleopters and lepidopters to which the name may be ap- 
plied. See cut under Antigaster. (c) In bat., a plant 
which grows upon another plant or upon an 
animal, and feeds upon its juices, See para- 
sitic, and cut under Cercospora. 
Fungi have long heen divided into two main sections 
founded on their nutritive adaptation. Those which con- 
stitute the first category feed on living organisms, whether 
plants or animals, and are termed parasites. 
De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 356. 


8. In teratol. See autosite.—Autecious parasite, 
in bot., an organism which goes through the whole course 
of its development on a single host.—Autoxenous par- 
asite, in bot., same as autercious parasite.—Facultative 
arasite. Sce fucultative—Heterecious parasite, in 
ot., same as metacious paraxite.—Metcecious parasite, 
in bot., an organism which passes through the different 
stages of its development on widely ditferent hosta, as 
some of the Uredinee.—Metoxenous parasite, in bot., 
same as metæcious parasite.— Obligate parasite, in bot., 
an organism to which a parasitic life is indispensable for 
the full attainment of its development. =Syn. 1. Parasite, 
Sycophant. The object of the sycophant is to ingratiate 
himself with one who is wealthy or powerful, and his 
means are especially servility and flattery. The parasita 
gets a maintenance or a more comfortable maintenance 
by living upon one who is richer; there is no suggestion 
as to the means employed, but the word is contemptuous 
as implying a relation of degradation. The derivational 
idea of sycophant is now quite lost; the secondary use of 
parasite in connection with plant and animal life now af- 
fects the original sense of the relation of human beings. 
parasitic (par-a-sit’ik), a. (=F. parasitique = 
Sp. Pg. parasitico = It. parassitico, <L. parasi- 
ticus, < Gr. xapacirixéc, parasitic, < Tapaatroc, Q 
parasite: see parasite.| 1. Of the nature of a 
parasite; fawning for bread or favors; meanly 
dependent; acting the sycophant; like a para- 
site in any way; of things, secondary; subordi- 
nated to or arising from another thing of the 
same kind. 

The parasitic habit in the souls of men. 

pani Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 327. 
Specifically —2. In zool. and bot., living or 
growing as a parasite; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of parasites. See cut under Ore- 
banche. 

This unnatural sickly-looking plant [bird’s-nest orchis) 
has generally been supposed to be parasitic on the roots 
of the trees under the shade of which it lives. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 125. 

In certain states of body, indigenous cells will take on 
new forms of uie and, by continuing to renege their 
like, give origin to parasitic growths, such as cancer. 

k H. seers Social Statics, p. 491. 

8. In philol., attached to a word erroneously or 
by false analogy: thus, d in vulgar drownd, tin 
margent, etc., are parasitic.— Parasitic t 7 

tom., one of several genera of true bees which 

sites or inquilines in the nests of other bees. Thi 

bers of the genus Epeolus (of which E. 

ample) live in the nests of Colletes; ol 

cells of Megachile; of Melecta, in the cells oi 

and of Stelis, with Osmia.— P: ti 

which lay their eggs in the nests of of 

World cuckoos and the New Wi 

sitic currents. Same as Foucault 
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parasitic 


When the angular width of the conductor on the arma- i ical (par-a-si-t6-loj’i-k: 
ture is considerable, it is necessury to adopt measures for parasitologica SoS ate oy L Ka) a 


the prevention of parasitic currents. 


Electric Rev, (Eng.), XXV. 


Parasitic plants, those plants which grow upon the liv- 
ing parts of other plants, from whose juices they derive 
their nutriment, a circumstance by which they are imme- 
diately distinguished from false parasites, or epiphytes, 
fix or support themselves upon other plants 

P The mistletoe is n x i 
Parasitic plants are -ology.] The natural history of parasites; the 


which merel, 
without deriving food from them. 
familiar example of a true parasite. 


very numerous, and belong to various divisions of the 

vegetable kingdom, See parasitism of fungi upon alg, 

under Lichenes; of fungi upon phanerogams, under ost2, 

and heterecism. See also obligate parasite (under parasite), 

facultative parasite and facultative saprophyte (under fac- 
See autosite. 


[NL 


ultative).— Parasitic twin, in teratol. 


Parasitica (par-a-sit’i-kil), n. pl. 


also included the Chrysidide. Hartig, 1837. 


parasitical (par-a-sit’i-kal), «. 
-al.) Same as parasitic. 


I shall spend no more waste paper to refute this palpa- 
rasitical court di- 


Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 129. 
In the aor 
rwheedling Parasol-ant (par’a-sol-int), n. 


ble errour, so confidently asserted by 
rectors. 
parasitically (par-a-sit’i-kal-i), ado. 
manner of a parasite. (a) Ina flattering o 


manner; by dependence on another, Str T. Herbert, Trav- 


+, neut. 
pl. of L. parasiticus, parasitic: see parasitic.] 
1. The Parasita as a group of hemipterous in- 
sects; the true lice, of the families Pediculide 
and Polyctenide.— 2. A series or subsection of 
hymenopterous insects, comprising the Cynipi- 
dx, Bvaniidæ, Ichneumonide, Braconide, Chal- 


cididæ, and Proctotrupide. It corresponds nearly 
with Latreille’s subsection Entomophaga, but the latter 


[< parasitic + 
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asitolog-y + -ie-al.) Concerning re tate 
1.18. objects of science; pertaining to parasitoloe: A 
parasitologist (par’n-si-tol’6-jist), n. [< pire: 
sitolog-y + -ist.] One who studies parasites. op 
is versed in parasitology. ices 
parasitology (par’a-si-tol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. rapá- 
iro, a parasite, + -Aoyia, < A£yew, speak: Bee 


science or study of parasitism. 
parasol Para- 0l), n. [< F. parasol = Sp. Pe 
parasol = D. G. Sw. Dan. parasol, < Tt. parasole. 
a parasol, sunshade, < parare, guard (see parel y 
+ sole, < L. sol, sun: see parry and Sol.] A light 
umbrella carried by women to shield their faces 
from the sun’s rays; a sunshade.—parasol mush- 
room, an edible mushroom, Agaricus procerus, having a 
red-brown obtusely obconic, or at length campanulate 
fleshy pileus, from three to seven inches broad, a) 
parasol (par’a-sol),v. t; pret. and pp. parasoled 
or parasolled, ppr. parasoling or parasolling. [< 
parasol, n.] To shade with or as with a par- 
asol; shelter from the sun’s rays; supply with 
a parasol. : : 
And if no kindly cloud will parasol me, 
My very cellular membrane will be changed ; 
I shall be negrofied. 
Southey, Nondescripts, iii. (Davies.) 


The crowd of parasolled ladies. 
G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxxv, 


A leaf-carrying 
ant. 


els, p. 177. (b) In, on, or at the expense of another: as, to parasolette (par’a-so-let’), n. [< parasol + dim. 


live parasitically. 


They [Myxomycetes] grow parasitically upon decayed 
wood, bark, heaps of decaying leaves, tan-beds, etc. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 322. 


parasiticalness (par-a-sit’i-kal-nes), n. 
Bailey, 1727. 


character of being parasitical. 
[Rare.] > 
parasiticidal (par-a-sit’i-si-dal), a. 


of a parasiticide. 
Any parasiticidal influence. 
parasiticide (par-a-sit’i-sid), n. and a. 


parasiticide, < L. parasitus, parasite, + -cida, < 
cedere, kill.] I, x. That which destroys para- 
sites; any agent or material means of killing 
parasites, as an insecticide, a vermifuge, etc. 
‘The destruction of the parasite within theintestinal canal 
rasiticides which are found to destroy it 


by any of the 
outside of the body appears impracticable. 


New York Med. Jour., XL, 454. 
TI. a. Parasiticidal; destructive to parasites. 
parasitism (par’a-si-tizm),n. [=F. parasitisme 


= Pg. parasttismo; as parasite + -ism.] 


habitual living on or at the expense of another; 
parasitic condition, tendency, or habits; astate 
of dependency on the favor or good offices of 


another. 


Their high notion, we rather believe, falls as low as 
posing all men to be servants but 
Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


court parasitism, su 
the king. Mil 


The American cuckoo is neither in his note nor in his 
tendency to parasitism as striking a bird as his foreign 
he American, VIII. 268. 


Specifically —2. In zool. and bot., the vital rela- Parasphex (par’a-sfeks), n. [NL., < Gr. mapa, parasy7synthot-on +- 


cousin. 


or vestigial, and have 
have, the same classi- 


st of (another 


[< para- 
siticide + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 


Science, X. 41. 


t-time, and fish parasi- 
[$ Gr. xapdoiroc, 


Same as para- 


-elte.]_ A diminutive parasol. 
parasol-fir (par’a-sol-fér), n. 
tree, Sciadopitys verticillata. 


Imp. Dict. 
A Japanese fir- 


parasphenoid (par-a-sfé’noid), v. anda. [< 
The “Gy, mapa, beside, + E. sphenoid.) T, n. 1. r 


long azygous dagger-shaped membrane-bone 
extending in midline lengthwise bencath the 
base of the skull in Sauropsida, along the course 
of the sphenoid bone proper. It forms part of 
the so-called rostrum or beak of the skull.— 2. 
A median unpaired bone underlying the skull 
of amphibians and fishes, articulating with the 


[= F. 
vomer in front and with several bones behind. 


A Ea RE RS 
o 


_ Longitudinal Vertical Section of Skull of Pike (Zs0x ductus), show- 
ing x x.x, the huge parasphenoid ; y, small basisphenoid ; o, vomer ; 
P, pituitary fossa; SVC, PVC, anterior and posterior semicircular 
canals; X, VIII, exits of fifth and eighth nerves; /*7, frontal ; 
sphenoid; P70, prodtic ; SO, supraoccipital ; Æ20, ep A 
cipital; BO, basioccipital. 


X 


1. A 


This does not appear to be the same bone as that of the 
same name in the higher vertebrates, and has been ho- 
mologized by some authors with the true vomer of the lat- 
ter. Sec def. 1, and cuts under Lepidosiren and Anura. 


The anterior half of the parasphenoid is a slender style, 


widening out where it comes to underlie the brain-case. 
Geol, Jour., XLV. i. 113. 


Parastacus + -idz.] A family of fuviatile craw- 
fishes in which the first abdominal somite is not 


tothe southern hemisphere, and contains the genera Asta- 
Os ‘ops, Engæus, Paranephrops, Parastacus, and 
Astacoides, thus collectively distinguished from Potamobi- 


idæ. 
parastacine (pa-ras’ta-sin), a. [< Parastacus 


+ -inel.] Of or pertaining to the Parastacidé. 
Hucley. 

Parastacus (pa-ras’ta-kus), x. [NL. (Huxley, 
1878), < Gr. zapd, beside, + aoraxdc, a crawfish: 
see Astacus.] The name-giving genus of Pa- 
rastacide. Two species are P. brasiliensis and 
P. pilimanus. = 

parastas (pa-ras'tas), n.; pl. parastades (-ta- 
déz). [L.,< Gr. xapaordc, a pillar or post at the 


stand beside, zapiordva:, put beside, put aside, 
< apd, beside, + iordvat, stand.] In arch., 2 
pilaster; specifically, an anta. 

The parastades or ante, which are customaryin the Greek 
temples, and merely fulfilled in them an artistic purpose, 


have been used here principally for constructive reasons. 
ae p icahuaannn Troja (trans.), P- 80. 


In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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and a well-developed lamina. The family belongs p 


entrance of a building, a pilaster, < tapioracba, p 


baraste 
mod. ote > 
ae 
tion of eg eet on 
aste: Ape 


chest betwe, Te; 
nal ling, Ween the bent 


Parasti 
(-kiz), oh 
spi ine.] a 


of th, 


si 
nodes are Site dire 
> < short Meet; 
ae as th 
WO sets o; 
each other at Sec ary 
when the leaves anette mgle ma 
parastigma E Tose toge 
mata Cma-tay aras 
oríyua, a prick, AE 
as in dragon-ilics 1 the Wit 
costal veins of the etwee: 
parastigmatic (par’a-st; 
parastigma (stigmat eo 
the stigma of an ingecten 
ing to the parastioma, Swi 
Parasuchia (par-n-siv’ kis 
Tapa, beside, + con Til), n, ph NI 
of extinct reptiles epi Crocodile) y’ O 
phicælous vertebre, the wa’ 38e larini 
ly for > ©, the palate oven se 
y for the nares, the company OPen antera | 
reaching the sternum coracoid bone lange gi d 
It has been considered m, and the ribs tol af 
Crocodilia. or ag Sered as either an order ony tel 
the family B lod Suborder of theromorplis, teda | 
Bese petodontide. Contrasted with Pula 
s ndani 
ar See | 
rape ee se sa) and i, p 
: ; «d L. a. Pertaining toi 
Parasuchia, or having their charts ve 
parasuchian reptile. ay) 
II, n. A reptile of the 
belodontid. 
parasynaxis (par’a-si-nak’sis) n; pny 
naxes (-86%). [LL., < L@r. zapasini an i 
legal meeting, £ Gr. zapd, beside, + LGT. city, 
see synaxis.] In civil law, a conventideor f 
lawful meeting. Wharton. 
parasynesis (par-a-sin’e-sis), n. [NL (tn | 
mapacuvectc, a misunderstanding, € zapi, baila 
+ civeoic, understanding, intelligence: stet 
esis. ] A misunderstanding or misconception | 
a word, all of which is present, as wen 
is supposed to be a plural, and capable off $ 
nishing Chinee in the singular mutt Ay 
Haldeman, Outlines of Bin (iL ( 
itis (par-a-sin-0-V1 t18), 1 ii 
parasynovitis (pi "NL. synovia + is) E 
Gr. rapá, beside, + ND. sy ejohbort 
flammation in the immediate neg 
a joint. R 
parasynthesis ( 
Gr. apacivleats, 
of a preposition 
vowel,” <zapa 
see parasynthet 
ple of formation 


composition and 2 
5 thetic (pat 


Se 


ng; of or 


group Parasuchia: s 


of parasynimi 
derivation. 
4q-Sil- 

eet 


parasynthesis 0” parasy’ 


That species of wo 
parasynthetic. 
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adv. 
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i [< Gr. mapa, 
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that inyo of the direct 
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e 


foe “al lange 
agih a 
agih $ 

ra 

ter the 
min ithe 
ors 


n- 


nz pl. paratheses 

ig (Pr neo, a placing side by side, 

a) (SO Capatieval, put beside, £ =ap4, 
“put, place, < béate, & ase 
Te gram., apposition, or the 
the same case of two or more nouns 
‘or characterize one another.— 


-rath e -siS), 


we thesis. 


theti ' i rathesis 
+ a thetic (par-a-thet“ik), «. [< parath 
ene ia] Pertaining to or of the nature 


more nomis. oe 
f jaratomial (par-a-to’mi-al), &. [< paratominm 
tal] Lying alongside the tomia of a bird's 
bill: specifically applied to the paratomium. 
pratomium (par-a-t0/mi-um), n.; pl. parato- 
nin(-§), [NL., < Gr. rapá, beside, -- NL. tomi- 
ti, qv] In ornith., the side of the upper 
mandible, in any way distinguished from the 
tumen and the tomium, between which it ex- 
tuli, Tigor; Sundevall. See tomium. 
mi Ea ton ik) a. [Cf, Gr. Tapáro- 
intek ont hoia, onide or along, < Tapateivew, 
Ble + sess e or along, produce, < rapá, be- 
datmove ,Stretch.] Arresting or retarding 
Als ment or growth: a term proposed by 
ii 111865, to characterize the varis tions ir 
exity of light which peo ariations in 
ilrikinvandsleopi nce eee’ the movements 
§ eontrediers oes (ny ctitropism) in plants, 
bgetadistinction t I i 
tea ntensit 
Geraint tte leaves, and the dee 
ewes, whereas in the h 


reasing intensity in 
wear ne nocturnal posi- 
siti 1 lotropic curvi 
k fae constant influence of light which 
d by other vegetable 
) the retarding influence 
5, n distinction from the pho- 
od ] That is, in 
ten period to darkness the 
ight ave the power of growth 
Win dari Whereas all growing organs 
E growth a than in light, this effect 
eing termed the paratonic 
ovement, w] 
nether s; 
il pPontaneous or - 
Y suspended by certain er 


Bessey, Botany, p. 198. 


-kal-i), ady I 
1), adv. In a 
0 manifest a para- 


des bei 
ng heli 
Die lotropic, ar 
Twin, } ovement in Pls 
L tarare, Varator 
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She 
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cted para- 
nts, p. 123, 


» & Preparer, con- 


mond p 
yah 
“Uibituat count °! Parators ; you shall 


riz). 
6 prepare] X 


1S made; a church 


paratyphlitis (par’a-tif-li‘tis), n. 
mapa, beside, + Tvọżóç, blind (with 
Inac- cum), + -ilis. Cf. typhlitis.] Inflammation of 
the connective tissue behind the cwceum. 

para-umbilical (par’a-um-bil’i-kal), a. 
mapa, beside, + L. n 
umbilical.) Situated or occurring in the ne 

borhood or by the side of the umbilicus. 
ide, + rapoec, parauchenium (par-A-ké’ni-um), n.; pl. parau- 
chenia (-4). 
neck: see auchenium.] In ornith., the side of 


used. ] 
Resembling parauntert, adv. Same as peraunter for perad- 


, paravail (par-a-val’), a. [Also paravaile; < OF. 
r., (Gr. zap- *paraval, par aval, below, < par, by (< L. per. 
NL., < par, by ( per, 


g paravantt, paravauntt, adv. 


paraxial (pa-rak’si-al), a. 


iparathesis; placed in apposition, as two or parazoan (par-a-20’an), a. and n. [< Parazoa 


parazonium (par-a-zō'ni-um), n.; pl. parazonia 


parbake (piir’bak), v. t. 


parbleu (piir-blé’), interj. 


parboil (piir’ boil), v. t. 


* See parel.] An parbreakt (pir’brak), v. 
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parcel 
TI, trans. To vomit; belch forth; vent. 
His goldbright shield fire perbrakea, Phaer, Æneid, x. 
Come, snake-trest Sisters, com, yi 
4 #-trest $ , com, ye dismall Elves, , 
Com, parbreak heer your foul, ‘ack, banefall gall. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaa’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
When he hath parbrak’d his grieved mind, 
Bp. Hall, Satires, T. v. 9. 
parbreaki (pär'brāk),n. [< parbreak,v.] Vomit. 
Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has, 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. 1, 20, 
parbuckle (piir’buk-l),n. (Appar. ¢ par, equal, 
+ buckle2,v.] A device for raising or lowering 
a heavy body, as a cask, gun, ete., along an in- 
clined plane or vertical surface, A bight of a rope 
is made round a post or other secure fastening at the level 
to which the object is to be raised or from which it ia to 


LNL.. < Gr, 
ref. to cæ- 


[< Gr. 


umbilicus, umbilicus: see 
igh- 


CNL., < Gr. apá, beside, + aixi, 


the neck; the lateral cervical region. [Little 


venture. 


through), + aval, below, downward, < L. ad val- 
lem, to the valley : see avale. Cf. paramount, of 
opposite meaning.] Inferior; lowest: in feudal 
law, applied to the lowest tenant holding under 
a mean or mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant in capite, who holds immediately of the 
sovereign. 

The king therefore was styled lord paramount ; A. was 
both tenant and lord, or was a mesne lord, and B, was 
called tenant pararaŭ, or the lowest tenant, being he 
who was supposed to make avail or profit of the land. 

Blackstone, Com., II. v. 

[< OF. (and F.) 
paravant, before, < par, by (< L. per, through), 
+ avant, before: see avant-, avauntl.] First; 
beforehand; in front. 

Tell me some markes by which he may appeare, 

If chaunce I him encounter paravaunt. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITL ii. 16. 

[< Gr. zapd, beside, 
+ L. avis, axis: see axis], axial.) In zoöl. and 
anat., situated on either side of the long axis 
of the body; lying laterally to the right or left 
of the spinal column: opposed to epaxial and 


Parbuckle. 


be lowered. ‘The two ends of the rope are then passed 
under the object and brought over it, and are hanled or 
slackened together to raise or lower the object as may be 
required, the object itself acting as a movable pulley. The 
name is also applied to a sling made with a rope, as shown 
at a in the cut. 


parbuckle (piir’buk-l), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. par- 
buckled, ppr. parbuckling. [< parbuckle,n.) To 
hoist or lower by means of a parbuckle. 

Parce (pir‘’sé), n. pl. [L., the Fates, pl. of 
Parca: perhaps < y par of par(1-)s, part, lot; 
partiri, divide: see part.| The Latin name of 
the Fates. See fate, 5. 

parcaset, adr. See percase. 

parceitt, n. [ME., < OF. “parecit, < L. percep- 
tum, perception: see percept. Cf. conceit, deceit, 


tozoa and Metazoa. 


+ -an.] 


I. a. Of or pertaining to the Parazoa. 
II, n. 


A member of the Parazoa. 


(i). [NL., < Gr. rapačóva, also Tapačwvíðtov, 
a dagger worn at the girdle, < rapá, beside, + 
Corn, girdle: see zone.] In Gr. archæol., a dag- 


; A etc.] Perception; perceptivity. a 
ger worn at the girdle. p It passid my parceit, and my preifis also, 
Bithynia seated, holding two spears and parazonium. 


How so wondirffull werkis wolde haue an ende. 4 
Richard the Redeleza, Prol., l. 17. : 
y arcel (piir’sel, usually piir’sl),n. [< ME. par- 
after the supposed analogy of parboil.] To bake “cel, parcell, parcelle, RE N < OF A pa 
partially; overheat. cele, f., also parcel, m., F. parcelle, f., a sm 
Everything was so hot and so glaring that very few peo- piece or part, a parcel, a particle, = Pg. par- 
ple were about; a few par-baked figures went by. , cella = It. particella, < ML. particella, contr. 
Miss ee ee Dymond, vt parcella (after F.), a Pe amor A BOG: 
[F. corruption Gula, particle: see particle. . Apart, either 
of par Dicu (‘by God’: Bee mandy) used as aD taken separately or belonging to a whole. (a) A 
exclamation or minced oath. share; a portion. 
[Formerly also perboil; Litel loueth he that lorde that lent hym al that Vlissa 
< OF. paronin, Bou Oe That thus parteth with the pore a parce? whan h y ie 
oughly, (UG: EON Tey porn Crone Mis i2. Thou shalt shryve thee of alle thy synnes to o man, and 
per, thoroughly, + bullire, bubble: see boil. nea tel to o man, and a parcel to another. 
The word has been taken to mean ‘partly boil, Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
asif < part + boil?. Hence, recently, parbake.] Having recen'damongst his allotted pare escertain pre: 
il t ik Q i truths of such an orient lustre as 0 
22 Ra pal w EPRE e throughly. Si Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 
Mates istinct part or portion or sec- 
"Tis nobody’s fault but yours onen yonan, gonan y of @) a separable aena or distinct part or po! 
i f S| a a x, : ini 
baked Een son, ere they shows com Tn Abraham seith that he seigh holy the Trinite, 
” B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ty. © 


celles departable fro other, 
My liver’s parboiled like Scotch holly-bread. 


B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 444. 
[Irreg. < par- + bake, 


< ME. parboylyn, 


Cotgrave. 


'hre persones in par 
Taa e thre Daak thus Abraham me taugte. 


i i ù lowman (B), xvii. 26. 

{ White Devil, v. 2. Piers P ¥ 

. ; Toe a degree; Naomi, that is come again out of the country of Moab, 

2. To boil slightly or in a moderate Cegre®s seleth'a parcel of land. Ruth iv. 3. 

half-boil. I have one parcel of land called Upper Crabtreewent, con- 
Parboylen mete, semibullio, Cath. parbullio. taining about twelve acres. 


Prompt. Parv., p. 382. 
They [the Samoydes] are of reasonable stature, browne, 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, TI. 428. 
(c) A constituent or integral part: used frequently in the 


i i t ittle perboiled with phrase part and parcel. 
actiue, warlike, eate raw meate, Or & little j p S 
i it ter which they drinke. 7 It is a branch and parcel of mine oath. 
bloud, Oile, or a little water WT chas, Pilgrimage, p. 742 parce hak., C. of E, V. 1. 106. 
[Also perbreak, PAY- Nothing parcel of the world is denied to man’s inquiry 
brake, perbrake; < ME. parbraken; $ par- for and invention. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 9 
? , 


break.) I, intrans. Being parcel of the common mass, 


per-, through (ef. parboil), + And destitute of means to raise themselves, 


To vomit. 


Ta ently dysgorged They sink, and settle lower than they need. 
nd virul HE 

ld = Cowper 
As though ye ira Poems (ed. Dyce), I. 77. Granada, as we have seen, was 


breaking, of Castile, governed by the same 
and almost parbrediing, + cortes, being, in the strictest sense, 


When to my great annoyance, : 
orea nes (1612). (Nares.) the kingdom. Prescott, Ferd. 


T have seene any of these silly 
Benvenuto, Passengers 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy — 


surface. Also parsling.—2. Naut. 
of wrapping or winding a rope wit 
or tarred strips of cany 


i 


l pareeling, 


reels of the dreadful Past. 
'ennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 
(d) A fragment; piece; bit. 
Olyves sum in rootes graffe, and rende 
Hem after out. with parcells of the roote. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 141. 


Why, what parcel of man hast thou lighted on for a mas- 
er? B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


More beautiful the prospect of that building which is all A A A LO, ralit 3 
visible at one view than what discovers itself to the sight T anus petty Kinglings gra mean Equality, 
by parcels and degrees. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines, 
Fuller, Worthies, Canterbury, IT. 185. parcellation (piir-se-la’shon), ». [< parcel + 
England about to be divided into little parcels, like a -qtion.] Division into parts or parcels; dis 
chess-board ! Sydney Smith, To Lord Holland. tribution. ? S- 


(e) An item or particular; a detail. Rash as such a parcellation of his troops might seem, 


Portions and in which strips of canvas or cloth are coated 
with tar to prepare them for wrapping or wind- 
ing around ropes. X. H. Knight. 

parcelizet (piir’ el-ïz), v. t. [K parcel, Ny 
To divide; distribute; parcel. 

Greaines and glory of a well-Rul'd State 
Is not extinguisht nor extenuate 
By being parcelliz'd to a plurality 


+ -ize.] 


t 


. parcel- 


A van for the 


occupation of lands of inheritance by two or 


I sent your graco The A merican, IX, 350, 
fools; a parcel of rubbish. parcel-lift (piir’sel-lift), m. An elevator or 
retend that the oaths we make free with in this land of Parcelly, as the heres of eyes don, 
Why are they [painters] to be be-knighted, like a parcel parcel-maker (piir’sel-ma’kér), n. One of two 
I received that choice Parcel of Tobacco your Servant 
4, pl. In-law, that part of a deed or conveyance Rare loomis (O) 
partmento the post-office business of the United Kingdom ping parcels; wrapping-paper. 
vide into parts or portions: generally with out. 
enioothialate more persons. It differs from joint tenancy, which is 


The parcels and particulars of our grief. s A 5 
parcels and p: “Shak, 2 Hen IV. iv. 2 36. parcellelt,. A Middle English form of parcel, 
2. An indefinite number, quantity, or measure Parcelle*t, n. A Middle English form of pars- 
forming a group, mass, or lot: as, a parcel of ‘CY 
n dumb-waiter used in shops and warehouses t 
They bought allso a parcell of goats, which they distrib- ae CaS , 4 M SENNO 
uted at home as they aw neede « occasion. convey packages up or down. [Eng.] 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 209. parcellyt (pir sel-i), adv. [< ME. parcelly ; < 
Now, don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs,and parcel + -ly?.) Part by part; item by item. 
liberty of ours are our own. > Pe With teres makyng sprancles manyor 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, tii. 12. Ryght so is Raymound tormented tuli sore, 
I think the English a parcel of brutes; and I'll go back Sore wepyng, teres making euermore, 
to France as fast as I can. Miss Burney, Evelina, xiv. Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4015. 
9 T ki S, i r» . eye 
of aldermen? Thackeray, çur Srercnes, an meee officers of the British exchequer who former] Hs 
3. A number of things wrapped or otherwise made the parcels of the escheators’ accounts, 
put S together ; a papkago, Com alang a Soei and delivered them to the auditors. 
er of articles or a single one; a small bundle. parcel-mealt (piir’sel-mél), adv. [ME 
j ervant mele, parcel-mel; < parcel + -meal, as iù drop- 
brought me. Howell, Letters, iv. 46. meal, piecemeal, ete.] Piecemeal; separately: 
If you wanted to send a parcel to anywhere in the coun- vartly; by parts or portions i i 
try, you confided it to the guard of the coach. WARNS) Lee I ee 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 6. Thre persons parcel-mele, departable from ot 
which describes the property conveyed, toge- parcel-office (piir’sel-of’is), n. A place where 
ther with the boundaries thereof, in order toits parcels are received for despatch or delivery. 
easy identification—5. Same as parecling, 1. parcel-paper (piir’sel-pa’pér), x. Any loose- 
of parcels, Sce bill3.—Parcels post, that de- textured unsized paper made or used for wrap- 
which relates to the carriage and delivery of small parcels. Es Same as parcels post (which sec 
parcel (piir’sel), v. t.; pret. and pp. parceled or pATCe post, n.) ieee vost (whieh see, 
parcelled, ppr. parceling or parcelling. [< F. Pass 
parceller, parcel; from the noun.] 1. To di- 
These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 
Onr time was parcelled out in a succession of tasks. 
Goldsmith, Proper Enjoyment of Life. 
i created by deed or devise; whereas parcenary or copar- 
TR ESRCEO URE Seti R IR, Prelude, i, °¢nary is created by the descent of lands from an ancestor. 
i 5 5 ; 
In the divided or social states these functions are par- Parcenelt, n. A Middle English form of parce- 
celled out to individuals, each of whom aims to do his Ner. 


stint of the joint work. Emerson, Misc., p, 72. parcener (piir’se-nér), n. [< ME. parcener, par- 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down, soner, also parcenel, < OF. parcener, parcenier, 


And the broad woodland parcell’d into farms. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
2. To particularize; specify. 
What a wounding shame is this, 
. . . that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy! 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 163. 
8. To cover with strips of canvas; wrap with 
-parceling. 
parcel (pir’sel), adv. [< ME. parcel; an ellip- 
tical use of parcel, n., for in parcel, like part, 
adv., for in part. Cf. parcelly.] Partly; in 
part; partially; to some extent. 
> ou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet. . . 
marry me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 94. 
is parcel lawyer, and in my conscience much of their 
ion Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 
a Beat t not your brains to understand their parcel-greck 
‘latin gibberish. Dekker, Gull's Hornbook, P. 60, 
rincipal personage is Marcelia, parcel witch, wholly 


parsonnier, pargonier, pargonnier, parçoner, ete., 
= Sp. parcionero = Pg. parceiro, < ML.*partitio- 
narius, partionarius, having a share, one having 
a share, < L. partitio(n-) (> OF. paregon, pargon, 
parson, ete.), a sharing, share: see partition. Cf. 
partner] In law, a coheir; one who holds lands 
jointly with another or others by descent from 
an ancestor, as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their rep- 
resentatives. In this case all the heirs inherit as par- 


ceners or coheirs. The term has heen sometimes used to 
indicate female cotenants only. 


We ben parsoneres of reson. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 5. 
So nevertheless that the yongest make reasonable 
amends to his parceners for the part which to them be- 
longeth, by the award of good men. > 
Lambarde’s Perambulation (1596), p. 575. (Halliwell.) 


These coheirs are then called coparceners; or, for brey- 

ity, parceners only. Blackstone, Com., TI. xii. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 242, parceryt (paris), n. [Appar. for *parcelry, 

arcelled (piir’seld), a. [< parcel < parcel -ry, or parcenery, < parcener +.) 
artial; not general. Schmidt. Apportionment; allotment. 

This part was to Helenus by wylled parcerye lotted. 

P wa, Stanihurét, Æneid, iii. 


glish form of per- 


are general. 
= ata » Rich. TI, ii. 2. 81. narceyvet, v. A Middle En 
eling, parcelling (piir’ sel-ing), n. [Ver- ee i 
parcel, v.] 1. Naut, long narrow parch (pärch), v. [< ME. p 
2 ther (a) a var. form 
and use of perchen, perschen, a rarer form oO 


: parch; origin uncertain: ei 

perishen, perischen, perish (in trans. ‘ kill’) (see 
perish); or (b) a var. form and use of perchen, 
‘Pierce, a rarer form of percen, persen, pierces 
cf. persant, persaunt, piercing, as used, e. g», 0 


archen, paarchen, 


n Partl; Parceled, 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ee 


the process 


Blessings on the barefoot boy! parceling-machine (pi sel-ing-ma-shén”) n Ñ : 
Whittier, Barefoot Boy. “1, A press in which yarn, cloth, wool, ete, TRR Thing: 
All things are taken from us, and become bundled compactly tor tying.— 2. A machine Partially } y 


sunbeams Y 
trating e 8 

S cold 
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Marm Porte 


r Moyer 
2. To dry up. 
of burning ne i 
) ar 7 SG 5, 
Parched With thy 3 
To make hj a 
A lis oF entre, i, 
E nd comfort mo winds kiss, he nony K 
aE brandish s oe eo Say 5 
aran POUT as the Lyt G “Kja 
Began to parch tng iby arai wi nn if 
Parch, : Mperate clint, Thee sf 
by xe ee with heat ar 1 Mit, 5 
Xcessive thirst, “nd dust, they PRA Ki P 
=8 „Singe, Sear, ¢ 5 Pr Escoti, e Soon dan 
trans, T * See scores, aud Jay ay at 
W +0 becom F e ai 
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Al Shak Tiga p 
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parched: z Keats ogi ta f 
hei aness (piir’chedy ON a Greta l 
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Neither s 5 te 1 
a ba ay Nor shepherd a t l ri 
vacii oe ee and no ane ee hey trie e 
x r. H. More, Def, opo h tarheta Ph 
J. ; i » ZCL Of Moral qaei IR 
parcheesi, n. Seo pachis; say i 
pare. emint, Parchemyn; | i 
parchment. in. Obsolete fonny i 
parchemin (piir’she-min), v, ; “at 
min, parchment: see parchment <P park. | 9 
into parchment or a substane -1 Toco J 
ment, as paper or cotton Dy sor to fank: } « 
sulphuric acid. [Rare,} SOAKING it in dili | 
The more readil ET s A {g 
of sulphuric acid) the arre dideai ed ts the acti pi 
trate the same; arid the less sulphuric acid part ia 
more nitric acid comes into play, Sete f i 
Eissler, Mod. High Explosives pii | p 
parcheminert, n. [ME., < OF, parcienain | 
also parcheminour, < ML, pergamenaris a | Is 
maker or seller of parchment, ¢ pergames | y 
parchment: see parchment.) Amakerorsila f y 
of parchment. Pt 
The Parchemyners and Bokebyndera. S$ 
York Plays (title), p34 p 
parchingly (piir’ching-li), adv, In a partig | i 
manner; So S to pare . | ; 
parchisi, n. See pachisi. a 
parchment (piireh’ment), n. K eai ti 
ment, perchment (with excrescent tas in bi | 
Teut. languages), usually parchemin, p 7 
$ temin parchemin, perchenin ja | 
myn, perchemin,< OF. parchemin, roe Pem i 
camin, F. parchemin = Sp. perganmmo= ia. i 
gaminho =It. pergamena = W i 
perment, permet, permint= 92a i 
Ah mint, berment, berm: 
ment, permit, bermint, T i 
7 E i nt, het 
Ou. i A f pergament | i r 
w. Dan. pert > ena, paper 
(also in full charta Perga Pien a apert | 
mum’), Gr. Mepyapyh, par ‘rot “Kin e 
y ? prop. adj. (8° yi g 
ee es paper of Perea d s j 
gamum,? or X4QT) Fv aqments), A Pem A k 
of Tepyapnvós O L. Dog gamus, Persi i i 
< Tlépyapoc, Hep yan on, whence Pr sed 
city of Mysia in Ast] 1, There pat 
was originally Said as a WIE ail 
or goats prepared ie phe skin et 
and for other Phenair and are Hed i ay 
in lime to remo! ‘ind or sm et 
ine stretched, andgr oun ram Jsa Ane le spar 
lime and pumice-storr kids, and St sed 10r opha 
from the skins of CalveS Te way MMO gr for Utg 
kins prepare: n the he-gont and patiledorės, a É 
poses: as those A ae for covers fro ty dle TH e 
d the skin of py the ESS ats, clot mel 
of parchment Äe m bas pesed a Tap 
n * a u: i 
of poate far-seal 8847 joing TO dN) 
used for making ¢ make h s 
Rigte as 2 Jorde sho! 
archemy te 
Though he couth 
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Thilke Stoyclene ire 
of itself a5 & myrour 


coffee] are 
r membrane 
“a 


7 1s. 
2 jambs or kids. 
fi <parchmen tn.) 
BA in. 
*. parchemin., 
nt; Tent-bé “ yer), 


ym 
re irch 


n. 


. (ME. pa rche- 


enteh st0 ar) at 
cleat menti) parchment : 
also nt A maker of parce ( 

ne, ehemine i an-tiZ)s Us 
A Tige (pi } me parchmen ng. [K 
tized pbk, tinto parchment; 


mrt po conver 


Aree 
nen or parchment py a new process. 
Greer, Dict, Ele 
See luce. 
A dis- 
ad pig- 
pots, with 
ed by epi- 
It almost 
ral 


fi 


en 3 parehanentiZe 


., p. 80. 


+ment-las), 2. 
“i ent skin), n. 
ed by seattere 
trophic 8 
lly follow 
eration. 


ärch } 
irch me 
erizi 


ce (P 


a ee 
tel angie 
fth 


i), a Es parchment 
hment in texture or 


è; pergamen aceous. 
atthe anterior pair are usually of parchimenty 
W 


a, , t 
| e piireh’men-t 
| p: E Resembling pare 


ape 
The wings 


sxistene 5 o 
a a An obsolete form of partial. 


dali, (noe "ta <L. parcus 
; ir-si-den’tat), a  [ parcus, 
dentate (P + dentatus, toothed: see den- 
i nòl. having few teeth or dentate 
ie is: opposed to pluridentate. K; 

imonioust, parcimonyt. Obsolete forms 
{parsinonions, parsimony. A E 
putty: (pir’si-ti), n. [< OF. parcite = Sp. par- 
iad = It. parcita, < L. pareita(t-)s, sparing- 
ws, ( parcus, sparing, scanty, frugal; ef. par- 
en spare, akin to Gr. oxapvéc, scarce, rare, a nd 
nE spare.) 1. Sparingness. Cotgrave. — 2. 
Sarseness; paucity. 
juclose, n. See perclose. 
jad! (pird), n. [= F. pard, parde = Sp. Pg. 
li. pardo = OHG. par ( Lag 
f ia = , pardo, MHG. parde, part, G. 
A nh lir, pardel (cf. pardale), < L. pardus, < Gr. 

ktn reli pi hepa 
idl ers a a or ounce); an Eastern 
tbe! Beics 4 ars, pärsh, a pard, pars, a pan- 
sleopard or ne cumelopard, leopard.] 

Lions and bloody pards are Mars’s servan 

ladk: ervants. 
oad en Massinger 2), Lovers’ Progress, ii. 3. 
a zebra, freckled like a pard. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 


pardner, a corrupt 


7. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 659. 


Pad? (pind), n 

1 + (Short for 
| linet parher] A a 
| “aplice; a boon ¢ 
AFA the bulliest m; 


L. pardalis, < Gr. 


Same as pardl. 


` See pardi, ] 
swift and the tyg 


ê pardale 


sd 1 Say re cruell. 
eh] th 9 him og Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 26. 
jë Seat one ee eet great numbers 
el arted in C i 
J.B eue vnto ANG which 
« Brende, tr, of T. 


Quintus Curtius, v. 


a Wtalte ; 
[rape Wirda- 
itis, löt), n. A bird of the genus 
(pär’da 1 
a - pl. (NL. 
ao of ETRA 
4 from the genus 


m 


Tor & BREESE EE 


‘pt 
r + 


otte 
owe 


apsule with re- 


flexed valves, exposing the black fleshy seeds 
on an erect pers SEEP E 


pardawes. 


pardawi, n. Se 
pardi (pitr-dé’), interj. [F.: see pardy.] Same 


pardine (piir’din), a. [< pard! +-ine2.] Resem- 


pardo, n. | 
pardon (pär'dọn or -an), v.t. [< ME. pardonen,< 
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stent axis. 


Hakluyt's Voyages, IL. 267, 

See pardao. 3 
as pardy. 

“ Pardi,” cried Madame Duval, “I shan’t let you leave 

me again in a hurry.” Miss Burney, Evelina, xlvi. 


bling a pard; spotted like a pard: as, the par- 
dine genet, Genetta pardina, of western Africa. 
See pardao. 


OF. pardoner, pardonner, perdoner, F. pardonner 
= Sp. perdonar = Pg. perdoar = It. perdonare, 
< ML. perdonare, give, concede, indulge, spare, 
pardon, < L. per, through, + donare, give, < 
donum, a gift: see per- and donate.] 1. To re- 
mit the penalty or punishment due on account 
of (an < ase); pass by or leave without pen- 
alty, resentment, or blame; forgive; overlook. 
I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 

As any man has power to wrong me. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 5. 
His [the king’s] power of pardoning was said by our 
ncestors to be derived a lege suæ dignitatis; and 
ed in parliament by Statute 27 Hen. VIII., c. 24, 


tha ther person hath power to pardon or remit any 
treason or felonies whatsoever. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xxxi. 
2. To absolve (an offender) from liability for 


an oifense or crime committed; release (a per- 
son) from the punishment or penalty due on 
account of some fault or offense. 


I neuer denied iustice to a poore man for his pouertee, 
nor pardoned a riche man for his great goods and richesse, 
Golden Book, xlvii. 
As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
Shak., Tempest, Epil., 1. 19. 
The shepherd rais’d his mournful head; 
“And will you pardon me?” he said, 
Prior, Despairing Shepherd. 


3. To excuse; indulge; especially, to excuse 
from doing something. 
Thrice-noble lord, let me entreat of you 


To pardon me yet for a night or two. y 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 121. 


Those who know how many volumes have been written 
on the poems of Homer and Virgil will easily pardon the 
length of my discourse on Milton. z 

Addison, Spectator, No. 321. 

Pardon me, forgive me; excuse me: a phrase used when 
one makes an apology, and often when one means civilly 
to deny or contradict what another affirms : as, pa rdon me, 
but I think youare mistaken: often abbreviated to pardon. 

And I 
(Pardon me saying it) were much loath to breed 

Dispute betwixt myself and mine. R n 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 

=Syn. Pardon, Forgive. These words are often synony- 
ore Strictly, path expresses the act of an official or 
a superior, remitting all or the remainder of the punish- 
ment that belongs to an offense : as, the queen or the gov- 
ernor pardons a convict before the expiration of his sen- 
tence. Forgive refers especially to the feelings; it means 
that one not only resolves to overlook the offense and re- 
establishes amicable relations with the offender, but gives 

up all ill feeling against him. See pardon, n. 

pardon (piir’don or -dn), n. [< ME. pardon, par: 
doun, pardun,< OF. pardon, pardun, F. pardon 
= Sp. perdon = Pg. perdão =It. perdono, <n 
perdonum, indulgence, pardon; from the ver -] 

1. Forgiveness of an offender or of his okonie 

or crime; a passing over without punishment; 


remission of penalty. 
Very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 
i izhness' pardon, and set forth 

Toplored yont nts esate Shak., Macbeth, i. 4. 6. 

Both cone 

i don begg' 

Humbly their faults, and nar ton bee. x. 1101. 

thoughts: 


Grant me pardon for my t i 
And for my strange petition J will make 


Amends hereafter. Pee i 
2. In law, a free remission of the tega! 
quences of guilt or of some part of them; 
of grace proceeding from the 
with the execution of thi 
the individual on whom 1 
punishment the law 
has committed. 


y 
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TAJ 


from Rome. 


the youth as to make up the comeliness. 


To beg, crave, or ask one’s pardon, to ask one’s for- 
giveness: a phrase corresponding in use to pardon me 
(which see, under pardon, v.).=Syn. Pardon, Absolution, 
Remiszion, Amnesty. All these words represent a com- 
plete work with reference to the offense, so that it becomes 


Tennyson, Geraint. pardon-chair (piir’ don - char), n. 
conse- 
anact pardoner (piir’don-ér), n. 
power charged 
f the laws, which exempts 
t is bestowed from the 
prescribes for a crime he 
Marshall. Mere mitigation of 


pardoner 


punishment is not pardon, Pardon is sometimes used 


r€ P The onl ecies, p, ÍN the more general s i 
overing © as “the consis 3 biackberry-If on T. ly species, P, a ore general sense which includes amnesty. In 
c js known a a mo pa My nat of India, China, and Great Britain the pardoning of offenses against he raai 
di Industries, P- 59. flowers, lasting only a day, and is widely natalie oe fel ee a peer eee e ontan eth 

dian 5 sie pa o ir dix : aluralized. It . Pardon is granted under the gre: 

pi chmen paate s sou lety Btn tra a creeping rootstock, warrant under the sign manual AN ane 
pare AG Eee -shaped sheathing leaves. See Iria and leop- ee principal secretaries of state, or by actof Parliament. 
he seal 2 c., iii. 2. 133. a sie do (piir-dii’6, piir’ds) tenders against the laws of the United States may be 
Shake. Hire aih pardao, pardo (piir-dii’6, piir’dd),n. [Former- Patdened by the President, except in cases of impeach- 
s Witnesses to G e al ly also pardaw, < Pg. pardao (see def.).] iN ment. In nearly all the States, persons convicted of 
vay of the Work -"*" Tndo-Portuguese money of account of G gad pa under the State laws, except in cases of treason 
: pment paper. worth about 60 United States AAP Ss (W Goa, and impeachment, may be pardoned by the governor, the 
ni. — Pat me as parchment ae e ates cents. Simmonds, %0V¥etnorand council, or the governor and board of pardona. 
ment ality of parchment They payed in hand one thousand and three hundred John Hunne had his Pardon, and Southwel died the 


Night before he should have been executed. 


Baker, Chronicles, p, 187. 


r) 
th The Bale O: warrant by which such remis- 
§10n 18 declared, Delivery is essential to its validit 

and delivery is not complet x t mt ii 
some cases constructive acce 


cient, as where it was delivered to the jailer, the prisone! 
being ignorant of it, > i E ea 


vithont a 
ptance has 


septance; but in 
een held sufti- 


t. A papal indulgence, or remission of the 


temporal punishment due to sin, usually for a 
stated time. 


De le and do penaunce day and nyght enere, 
And porchase al the pardoun of Paumpelon and of Rome, 
And indulgences ynowe. 


Piers Plowman (C), xx. 218. 


Thrice he promised he would bring them all pardons 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 24. 


To quicken the faithful in the discharge of such a bro- 


therly kindness, our old English bishops often granted a 
ghostly reward —an indulgence, or, as it was then better 
called, a pardon of somany days —unto all those who with 
the fitting dispositions should answer this call made to 
them from the grave, and pray especially for him or her 
who lay buried there. 


Quoted in Rock's Church of our Fathers, III. i. 72. 


5+. Allowance; excuse. 


k I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 60. 
No youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering 
Bacon, Beauty. 


as though it had not been committed. Pardon is the gen- 

eral word (see comparison under pardon, v. t.). Absolu- 

tion is now strictly an ecclesiastical word, as defined. 

Remission is, by derivation, a letting go, a sending away; 
“ remission of sins” is a frequent Biblical expression ; out- 

side of Biblical language, we speak chiefly of the remission 
of penalty : as, the remission of a fine or of part of a term 
of imprisonment. Amnesty is strictly a political word, as 
defined, covering a general pardon of persons, named or 
unnamed, who have become exposed to penalty by offenses 
against the state or the sovereign. We speak of pardon of 
the offense or the person; absolution of the person from 
the offense; remission of sin or of penalty for the person; 
amnesty to all concerned in the insurrection. 


Such persons would be within the general pardoning 
power, and also the special provision for pardon and am- 
nesty contained in this act. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 202. 


The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 354. 


. hath given power and command- 
ers to declare and pronounce to his 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins. Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 


All peace implies amnesty, or oblivion of past subjects 
of dispute, whether the same is expressly mentioned in 


the terms of the treaty or not. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 163. 


‘don-a-bl), a. [¢F.pardonnable 
= Sp. perdonable = Pg. perdoavel = It. perdo- 
nabile, < ML. *perdonabilis, < perdonare, pardon: 
see pardon, v.] Capable of being pardoned or 
forgiven; not requiring the execution of penal- 
ty or the infliction of censure; venial: applied 
to either offense or offender. 

We confess we derive all that is pardonable in us from 
ancient fountains. Dryden. 
=§; Excusable, etc. See venial. 

pardonableness (pir’don-a-bl-nes), n, The 
quality of being pardonable; susceptibility of 
forgiveness. Bp. Hall, No Peace with Rome, 
xi. 
pardonably (piir’don-a-bli), adv. In a manner 
admitting of pardon or excuse. 
Fancy grows so stron: 

That listening sense is pardonably cheated. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, V. 
“don-bel), n. The angelus-bell: 
sọ called because special pardons were formerly 
bestowed upon those who on hearing it recited 
the angelus correctly. See angelus. í 

A confes- 


[< ME. pardoner, 
pardonere; < OF. pardonaire (< ML. as if *per- 
donarius), F. pardonneur = Sp. perdoni 

Pg. perdoador = It. perdonatore, < ML. 
*perdonator, < perdonare, pardon: see pa 
v.] 1. One who pardons or forgiv' 


Almighty God. . 
ment to his minist: 


pardonable (pir 


pardon-bell (pir 


sional. 


1 


2. Toreduce by cutti 
diminish by little and little; cut down. 


g Sh papeinove by 
shaying: with off or a 
ind o fruit; on oes 
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pardoner 


who absolves an offender from punishment or sense; hence it is always limited to dressing off the sun. 


blame. 


England speaks louder; who are we, to play 
The generous pardoner at her expense? 


2t. One whois licensed tosell papal indulgence 
or pardons. 
Ther preched a pardoner as he a prest were, 
And brougte forth a buile with bishopis seles, 
And seide that hym-selue myghte asoilie hem alle 
Of falsnesse of fastinges, of vows to-broke. 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 66. 
By this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yere, 
An hundred marks sith I was pardonere. 


Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 104. 
saw no reason to spare priests, pardoners, 


Heywood... X, 
or pilgrims the lash of his joyous wit. 
A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 134. 
pardonlesst (pär-dọn-les), a. [< pardon + 
-less.] Unpardonable. 
He that compyles a work, 
And warned doth offende 
In one thinge ofte, is perdonles 
If that he doth not mende. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
pardon-screen (piir’don-skrén), n. A screen 
surrounding or placed before a confessional, to 
hide the penitent from public view during the 
act of confession. 
pardon-stall (piir’dgn-stal), n. A stall from 
which pardons and indulgences are read, or in 
which confessions are heard. 
pardy, perdy (piir-dé’, pér-dé’), interj. [Early 
mod. E. (in occasional present use as an archa- 
ism); also pardie, pardieu, etc., < OF. pardie, 
pardé, F. pardi, pardieu, < par (< L. per), by, + 
Dieu (< L. deus), God: see deity.] Indeed (lit- 
erally, ‘by God’): a familiar minced oath for- 
merly much in use. 

Mary, unto them that had rather slepe all daie then wake 
one hour, . . . unto such pardie it shall seeme painefull 
to abide any labour. Sir 7. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. 31. 

Ah, Dame! perdy ye have not doen me right, 
Thus to mislead mee, whiles I you obaid: 


Me little needed from my right way to have straid. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 22. 
Perdie, your doors were lock’d and you shut out. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 74. 
Tt is my duty and function, perdy, to be fervent in my 
vocation. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1. 


“ Pardy,” returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so.” 
Tennyson, Day-Dreaw, The Revival. 


pare! (pit), v. t.; pret. and pp. pared, ppr. par- pareilt,2. 


ing. [L ME. paren, payren,< OF. parer, F. parer, 
deck, dress, trim, etc., particular uses of the 
orig. general sense ‘prepare,’ ‘pare,’= Sp. parar, 
prepare, = Pg. parar, guard, aparar, pare, = It. 
parare, deck, trim, guard, ward off, oppose, < 

. parare, prepare, get ready, ML. also guard, 
guard against, parry, ete. (ef. parachute, para- 
pet, parasol, etc., and pury). Hence ult. com- 
pare, prepare, repair, separate, sever, several, 
etc., empire, imperial, ete., parade, parry, ete.] 
1, To trim by cutting or shaving off thin slices 


oF flakes from the surface or the extremities: Pateira (pa-ra’rit), n. 


as, to pare an apple; to pare a horse’s hoof, or 
one’s nails; to pare old or worn-out grass-land. 
At Juyn a floore for thresshing thus thai make: 


Thai pare it first, and lightly after gete 
Hit daen smal, and chaf therto iey take. 
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face. 
pare*}, x. An obsolete form of pairi, 


pareccrisis (pa-rek’ri-sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. Tapá 
Browning, Strafford. beside, + èxspior, separation, secretion: see 


« ecerisis.] Disordered secretion. 


* equal. 


As soone as thei were mette thei heilde hem per : 
but the prowesse of kynge Boors was passynge AE 
Merlin (E, E. T. S.), ii. 163° 


for he dide merveiles. 


His herte ay with the firste and with the Deste 
Stod paregal, to dure that hym leste. 


Chaucer, Troilus, v, 810, 


Whilom thou wast peregall to the best. 


Spenser, Shep. Cal., August, 


II, x. An equal. 
Everyche other through great vyolence 
By very force bare other unto grounde, 
As full ofte it happeth and is founde 
Whan stronge doth mete with his peregall. 


Lydgate, Troye (1555), sig. P. v. © (Halliwell. ) Parempt; 


Thoru partinge of goure powere to goure paraga. 
Richard the Redel 

Bal. How lik’st thou my suite? 

Cat. All, beyond all, no peregal. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, T., jii. 2, 


paregmenon (pa-reg’me-non), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
Tapryuévov, neut. of Tapnyuévoç, perf. pass. part. 
of xapayew, lead by, derive, < rapá, beside, + 


aye, lead: see agent.) In rhet., the employ- 


ment of several words having a common origin 
in the same sentence. : 
paregoric (par-é-gor’ik), a. and n. 
gorique = Sp. paregdrico = Pg. It. paregorico, 
< LL. paregoricus, < Gr. mapnyopixéc, soothing, < 
rapyyopoc, consoling, < zapa, beside, + åyopebew, 
speak in an assembly, < åyopá, assembly: see 
agora.| I, a. In med., mitigating; assuaging 
pain. 

It [tar-water] is of admirable use in fevers, being at the 
same time the surest, safest, and most effectual both pare- 
goric and cordial. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 75. 
Paregoric elixir. Same as II., 2. 

II. n. 1. Amedicine that mitigates pain ; an 
anodyne. Specifically—2. A camphorated 
tincture of opium, flavored with aromatics. 

[< ME. pareil, < OF. pareil, F. pareil 
= Pr. parelh = Pg. parelho = It. parecchio, 
equal, < ML. pariculus, equal, < par, equal: seo 
par. Cf. apparel, parell, from thesame source. ] 
An equal; a match. 

Sir Gawein armed Elizer, and Gaheries dide hym helpe, 
and dide on his hauberk that was of grete bounte that in 


all the hoste was not the pareile. 3 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 584. 
We shall quickly find out more than a pareu for St. James 


and St. John, the Boanerges of my text. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), TI. 94. 


[Braz.] A drug derived 
from several plants. The true pareira (fully written 
pareira brava) is the root of Chondrodendron tomentosum, 
formerly supposed to be afforded by Cissampelos Pareira, 
which is hence called spurious pareira brava. The latter 
has a local medicinal use, There are several substitutes 


for pareira brava, some of them worthless. The genuine 


alladius, Husbondrie (©. È. T. $.), p. 158. is regarded as a mild tonic, aperient, and diuretic, but its 


Your nayles parde. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 


He plants, he proins, he pares, he trimmeth round 
‘Th’ ever green beauties of a fruitfull ground. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. p 


Tlerned among Lumbardes an Tewes a lessoun, 
‘To wey pens with a peys (weight), and pare the heuyest. 


Piers Pl vas, Parel’t, n 
moman (B) ¥. 243. “+ ohnical senses: see parrel); < ME. parel, 


‘My bounties upon you. Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 2, 159, parail, parayle: by apheresis from apparel. 
: 1. Apparel.— 2, Arms. ; 
parel?t, n. A Middle English form of peril. 


Ihave... pared my present havings, to bestow 


‘Yea, they would pare the mountai i 
o eare an IAA emo tain to the plain, 


away redundancies. 
4 Now is to repare 

I ies olde, and 

= ae fei drynesse of to pare. 1 


diligent, 


so 


yitinder not piety. 
. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), T, 20, 
e is to remove the 
w instrument; to peel is 


or ri as 
il layer o) 
SARS 


t imply; 


The figura- 


= 


CC-0. In Publ 


Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. parelcon (pa-rel’kon), n. f 
or as by cutting, clipping, or ppr. of mapéAkevv, draw aside, lead alongside, be 
+ as, to pare off the redundant, < rapá, beside, + é/xevv, draw.] In 
gram., the addition of a syllable or particle to 
the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 


Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.) p. 80. areliet, n. 
o remark such doctrines, and to pare of aa A parhelion. Dr. H. More, Psycha- 
ar th 


chief use at present is to relieve chronic diseases of the 
urinary passages. Pareira-root is the officinal drug, but 
pareira-bark has probably something of its virtue. See 
abutua. 


arellt, v.t. [ME. parelen; by apheresis from 


away superficial parts; apparel.) To apparel. Lydgate. 


If I be parellid moost of price. s 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, í. 117. (Halliwell.) 


[Also parrel, parral (still used in 


[NL., < Gr. TapeAKav, 


Coles, 
717, 
[< F. parelie, a mock sun: see par- 


thanasia, I. iii. 25. : 
parella (pa-rel’ii), n. _[NL., < F. parelle, per- 
- i relle, a kind of lichen.] A crustaceous lichen, 
vind. “That is peeled which is de- Lecanora parella, used to produce archil, cud- p 
mt eeument spread over it.” bear, and litmus, or some other similar lichen 
ed. oréhare _WHich serves the same purposes. 5 
the use of a Parellel}, n, A Middle English form of peril. 
eaning by that original parelle? (pa-rel’), n, Same as parella, 


ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


paregalt, a. andn. [Early mod. E. also pereon) . 
< ME. paregal, peregall, parengal, DnA, 
peryngall, < OF. paregal, parigal, paringal, per. 
ingal, entirely equal, ¢ par, equal, + egal pee 
see par? and egal, equal.) I, a. Entirely Saige 

J al; 


MEE r p 
= £. pare- 


parenchymal Pining to ° 


Parenchyma 


esiation, < vol?) y 
MeSidea 7a N x 
was Prufa (NT, 
P ty 
 50tne fret ny 
ect ih ting thy 


0 


Coat. This 
toward the 


v 
el 
ury, reac} 

behina, b eq 
front; 'it 


ut was 


had Joy, Harter p 
% Cand the and foy. 


e Tapburr, 
sides Ki SOUCA 


rea, creep in, bo inserter ee besides 
fall.] Same’as paroma in, (hy, i A 
parencephalitis (pay. ole, TT Ring 
\ parencephalon + iti T Entis), r 
parencephalon or cerebel Tullammnatioy M, 
Parencephalocele (par-en or % 
NL. parencephalon + Gr nee), PB 
of the cerebellum, Comer) ent ae 
parence 3 5 P 
Gr. RE (par-en-sef/a-Lon), 1 DL 
side, + Eae ‘rebellum),¢ Gr, i 
aana yxeoaroc, the brain, The i 
parencephalus (par-en-sef’aJug ceretlltu, sf 
Gr. zapa, beside (amiss) ayer m WL | Ee 
see parencephalon.] One with the brain; 
opment of the encephalon, prevented diy 
parenchyma (pa-reng’ki-mii), n, ER 
chyme = Sp. parénquima = Pe. pit 
It. parenchima, < NL. paren 8. parenchmes 
v J » & NL. parenchyma (see dei) 
Gr. xapéyxuua, the peculiar tissues of thelma 
liver, kidney, and spleen (so called by Br. 
sistratus as if formed separately by the bli 
of veins that run into those parts), < rape, 
pour in beside, < zapd, beside, + éyyën pu 
in: see enchymatous.] 1. In anat, and sol: P y 
a) The proper tissue or substance of any pat : 
prog ` i 
or organ, as distinguished from the connectie J y 
or other sustentacular tissue which it contains. j 
(b) The undifferentiated body-substance G i 
chyme-mass of the unicellular ant sh a 
infusorian ; indistinguishable cell-su ao i 
endoplasm. (c) The general substance ot i 
interior of the parenohymatori Yo plants: 
bot., the fundamental cellular tis z 


istingui osenchyma, rib AE g 
contradistinguished from pies i lh a 
vascular tissue. It is the soft ce 
approxima isodiametric cel Ce ran 
atta ete, In a dicotyledonous stem I onc 
bark, the pith, and 
it is the common miy 
definite fibroyasculs 
ordinary or typical shape of o 
roidal, there are moore 
merly received special Ce a by n 
pal types are now distingu e 
shyma is tissue in W. 
chyma is tis n al 


tic 

chyma, sclero ( 

> are further mo Hor 
ote sclerotic guberous, trich 

cystolith, an ee 

parenchymes 

Also p4 me 


ma + -al.) Per a 
parenchyma. gr a 


ma 
#pareneh 
pl. of De paron 


| j e (P G 
d q yt 
| ge Ns dima 


Dg “7, 
cestolC 


in 
ar cloudy). 
der Ge ih or 


Må. 
tai 


r pe 1 worm:— 


. Same 
— Paren- 
begin- 
Paren- 
aeerating parenchymata; 
g! the g. ; 
y-eng os 
o the par 


a-tus-li), adv. 
enchyma. 


hymatously is 
vascular. 
VIII. 555 


VOU 
< F. paren- 


eof th is 
o growth 38 
therapeutic 
nN. 


z see } 


oe shymatous. 


renee © of parenchyma, q.¥-] 


in 
rayentiated have w a 
er r riginated, 

Ya where they originates’; 
Har they sumably give 
eee found 
XXI. 


en'e-sis), n. [= F. 


E is (pa DSS ge 
Ps onal rons = I 
Ip 2 SP raencsis. < Gr. tapaivecic, CX- 
i L. pare < rapa, 


eae 


f jarat (pir 


exhort, advise, 
.] Persuasion; exhorta- 


j= E . 


routs, 
tation, 
eide, t 
=) 


, < raparels 
aiveiv, praise 


netic (par-6-net“ik), & 


petic, par Sp. parenélico = Pg. It. parc- 
pe in, TOPULVETIKÓG, hortatory, < Gr. Ta- 
g> portation: see parenesis.] of the na- 
a arenesis; hortatory ; eee: i 
enetical, parænetical (par-¢-net i-ka ), 
[iparenetie +-al.) Samo as parenetic. 
sist aro such Por Anat of Mel.,p. 311. 


erse to his friend. 


nal Adyisive V 
A Paranal or Herrick (titie). 


ent), nanda. [=F . parent, a kins- 
| ‘wn, consin, ally, = Sp. pariente = Pg. It. pa- 


| raba parent, < L, paren(¢-)s, a procreator, pa- 
} rat father or mother; by extension, a grand- 


prent, ancestor, also kinsman, relation; for 

pra(t)s, ppr. of parere, bring forth, beget, 

place, bear] I, x. 1. A father or mother; 

@énhohas generated or produced: correlated 

dil, ofspring, descendant. 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

Thought and brought up to attend Lae 

etni Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 57. 

ii mo any animal in relation to its 
ora plant in relation to other plants 


ne its ism i 
Heticed from its any organism in relation to 


varenchyma.] parental (pa-ren‘tal), a. 
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acter of parents or ancestors: as, a person of 
mean parentage; a man of noble parentage. 

I met the duke yesterday, and had much question with 
him; he asked me of what parentage I was; I told him of 
as good as he. Shak., As you Like it, iii, 4. 39, 

sir Christopher Mings and I together by water t S 
Tow and I find him a very witty, AAKE (alse 
and mighty free to tell his parentage, being a shoemaker's 
son. ‘ Pepys, Diary, IL 317. 
3+. Parents collectively. 

He cald his daughters, and with speeches sage 

Inquyrd which of them most did love her parentage? 

Spenser, F, Q., II. x. 27. 
4. The parental relationship as exhibited in 
the recognition and care of children. 

To prevent these disturbances of good order [foolish 
fondness in families], Plato ordains community of wives, 


pareoros 


The parentheses (4, includi 

a ing th 0 
called erotehets and ‘how fy traces wee Brae 
(as in the first quotation 
word or words typographically, where quotation-marks are 
now used, In phonetic discussions (Ellis, Sweet, etc.) the 
curves are often used for a similar purpose, to indicate 
that the letters of the words so inclosed he 
Heel value, according to a system previously explained. 
Bae TRA m ue used to inclose small marks adi 

1l res of reference, in ordi a 
AEEA , in order to make them more dis- 


Bt. An interval; a break; an episode. 


usually brackets, were formerly 
under def. 1) used to separate a 


ave a fixed pho- 


letters, 


The created world is but a small parenthesis in eternity. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 29. 


Sleep, Nature's nurse, and, as one aptly terms it, the pa- 


renthesis of all our cares. 


Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1644), p. 244, 
Abbreviated par. 


and interdicts parentage. G.H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., L239. Darenthesize (pa-ren’the-siz), v. t.; pret. and 


[=Sp. parental = It. 


pp. parenthesized, ppr. parenthesizing. 


[< pa- 


parentale,< L. parentalis, parental,< paren(t-)s, renthes-is + -ize.) 1. To express or insert as a 


rents; proper to or characteristic of a parent: 
as, parental love; parental government; paren- 
tal duties. 
Farewell, my Bess! tho’ thou’rt bereft 
Of my parental care. Burns, Farewell. 


=$Syn. Paternal, Maternal, etc. See fatherly, motherly. 


[< paren- parent: see parent.] Of or pertaining to pa- parenthesis; place within parentheses. 


„Speaking of Italian quarrels, I am tempted to parenthe- 


size here another which I saw at Civita Vecchia. 


Lowell, Fireside Travels, p, 248. 


2. To interlard with parentheses. 


A complicated and much parenthesised speech. 
Lancet, No, 3494, p. 1277. 


Parentalia (par-en-ta’li-i), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. 3. To curve; make into the shape of the mark 


of parentalis, parental: see parental.) Among called a parenthesis. [Humorous.] 


the ancient Romans, a periodical observance in 
honor of deceased ancestors, including the 
visiting of their tombs and the offering to their 


He [the cow-boy or herder] is tall and muscular, usually, 


with legs somewhat parenthezized by usage to the saddle. 


The Century, XIX. 771. 


shades of oblations of food, flowers, and other parentheti is ; i 
ne é Teena ied Pe ic (par-en-thet’ik), a. [< MGr. zapév- 
gifts. Sometimes the tombs were illuminated ` feroç, parenthetic, put in e ipea 


with lamps. Compare Feralia. 
parentali (par-en-tal’i-ti), n. [< parental + 
-ili. 
pi vental relation. 
In parentality there must be two persons concerned, the 
fatl d the mother. 
enthain, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 49. 
arentally (pa-ren’tal-i), adv. In a parental 
ner; as a parent. 
parentationt (par-en-ta’shon), n. [= Sp. pa- 
rentacion, < LL. parentatio(n-), funeral obse- 
quies for parents or near relatives, ¢ L. paren- 
lure, pp. parentatus, offer sacrifice in honor of 
deceased parents, < paren(t-)s: see parent.) 
Something done or said in honor of the dead; 
funeral rites; obsequies. 
Some other ceremonies were practised, which differed 


not much from those used in parentations. z 
Abp. Potter, Antiquities of Greece, ii. 18. 


Let Fortune this new parentation make 
For hated Carthage’s dire spirits’ sake. 

May, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iy. 
‘ent-sel), n. A cytula. 
parentelet, n. [$ ME. parentele, < OF. paren- 

tele, F. parentèle = Sp. parentela = Pg. paren- 
tella = It. parentela, < LL. parentela, relation- 
ship, < L. paren(t-)s, a parent, relation: see 
parent.) 1. Kinship; relationship. 


Certes parentele is in two maneres, 
flesshly. Chaucer, 


parent-cell (par 


Parson's Tale. 


The condition of being a parent; the parenthetical (par-en-thet’i-kal), a. 


outher goostly, or 


put in besides: see parenthesis.] Same as pa- 


renthetical. 

I [< paren- 
thetic + -al.] 1. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a parenthesis; expressed as or in a paren- 
thesis: as, a parenthetical clause.—2. Using or 
containing parentheses: as, a parentheticalstyle. 
—8. Occurring like a parenthesis or episode; 
incidental. 

He had disposed of Mrs. Paul at her door, and had has- 
tened back, pausing for a parenthetical glass at the bar. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 183. 
4. Curved; bowed; resembling in shape the 
marks called parentheses. [Humorous.] 

There an Indian woman, with her semi-Tartar features, 
nakedly hideous, and her thin parenthetical legs, encased 
in wrinkled tights, hurried round the fane. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 397. 

parenthetically (par-en-thet’i-kal-), adv. In 
a parenthesis; in the manner or form of a pa- 
renthesis; by way of parenthesis; as a paren- 


thesis. 
parenthood (par’ent-hid), n. [< parent + 
-hood.| The state of being a parent; the con- 


dition of a parent; the parental relation. 


The self-sacrifice and the sagacity which inferior crea- 
tures display in the care of their young are often com- 
mented upon; and every one may see that parenthood pro- 
duces a mental exaltation not otherwise producible. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 371. 


paul organi ich i 2. Par 5 ticid f-ren‘ti-sid), n. [= It. parenti- 
U sms whic aeaa po 2. Parentage. __ parenticidet (pa-re he +h 
SY process of reproduction h it produces by There were nob 20 many noble families strove for him “cida, ¢ L. parenticida, & parricide, ¢ paren(t-)8, 
pelto above 211 scedli > as there were cities strove for the parentele of Homer. a parent + -cida, a killer, < cædere, kill.) One 
wee theit parents Nant Cae orname Roger North, Examen, p. 22 who kills a parent; a parricide. Bailey. 
Deon either parent. elongedito\the parent-form (par’ent-form), ne In biol., a pa- parent-kernel (par’ent-kér’nel), n. The nu- 
Moe nto op th i, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 212, rent of any kind; a stock: with reference to “Cjeus of a parent-cell; a cytococcus. : 
Vang tat which produces; ‘yor. morphological considerations. Teoros (pa-ré’d-ros), n. T< Gr. zaphopoc, Dorie 
1480 es; an author pholog a . pare re ọ z 3 
And this san, i parenthesis (pa-ren’the-sis), n.; pl. parentheses *zapáopoç (se. inxoc), a horse hitehed beside the 
tom our dn Progeny of evils comes (-séz). [= F. parenthèse = Sp. paréntesis = yegular pair, prop. adj., joined beside, also ly- 
Weare thelr rey rom our dissension; Pg. parenthesis = It. parentest, Gr. napévbeate, ing along, < zapdecpev, hang beside, lift up be- 
ie nts and original. a putting in beside, < xapevribévat, putin beside, side, < rapá, beside, + àeípew, lift, raise: see 
we thy glorious TEF. M. N. D. ii. 1. 117. < rapá, beside, + évribévar, put m, < év, in, t aorta, artery, meteor.] In Gr. antiq., an addi- 
The So s Mitton. pecon: vibéva, put: see thesis.] 1. An explanatory or 
The sont ps Parent of his pain, -L.,v.153. qualifying clause, sentence, Or paragrap. a 
Hy mistress of his grave, serted in another sentence or in the courses ‘ 
sing relat rnold, Stanzas from Carnac, longer passage, without being gramma ically 
© Ale: ativo, ` connected with it. It is regularly included Dy two 
Teron heya upright curves facing each other (also called paren ats 
ES nday all daye, or the variant form of them called brackets, but freque! 


itis and cosyns, 


as, the parentag 

WY 
ill, 
*Pect to the Ta 


Panyson, with the 


thee derivation 

© parentage of 
©. Specifical- 
nk or char- 


as. 


7 ven b; mm.: 
ly by dashes, and even by co anthesis! 


Dryden given below contains & par 


Ng as o di ı Pylgrymage, x a NA 

, r An yD. 5. Your first figure of tolerable disorder is [Pa 
Toph Pertaining to a parent or by an English name the [Insertour}, and is when yet 

Nereis thin $ seeme, for larger information or somè other pi arpas > 
into their sordid in their birth peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an vane seit 
are earth, parcell of speach. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 
j a Chari 5 Thou shalt be seen 
an meal ie (Though with some Shoni pe between) 

tage High on the throne of w t yden, To Congreve, 1 A 


Or to dismount from an idea, and 
again, gay W. Holmes, 
2. The upright curves ( )co 
of them separately, used by 
ers to mark off aninterjected 
or qualifying o 
clause in paren 


e 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk 


The quotation from 


get into saddle 
Autocrat, viii. 
llectively, or either 
printers and writ- 
explanatory clause 
rd or 


mark: as, to place a wo 
anthesis PS oie parentheses. 


Pareoros.— From a Greek relief in ter 


tional horse hitched beside a: 
third horse in a team of three 
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affected with paresis: as, a parctie affection: 
paretic patient.—Paretic dementia, s: f 
mentia paralytica (which see, under dementia). 
II. ». One who suffers from paresis. 
He had had some of the mental symptoms of th 
paretic, from some of which he recovered, 
Alien. and Neurol., VII 627 
pareunia (pa-rö'ni-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. : 
lying beside, < rapá, beside, 
tus. 
par excellence (piir ek-se-lons’), [F.: par, by: 
excellence, excellence.] By virtue of manifest 
superiority ; by the highest right, claim, orqual- 
ification; preëminently. i 
parfayt, interj. [ME., also parfei; < OF 
Sei, par foy, by faith: par (< L. per), by; fei, foi 
faith: see faith.) By (my) faith; in faith; verily 
Som maner comfort shal I have. parfay, = 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 495, 
parfilage (piir’fi-laj), n. [F., < parfiler, undo 
the threads, < par, by, + filer, thread, rope: 
see file.) A pastime consisting in unravel- 
ing pieces of textile material, especially those 
which have gold or silver thread in their com- 
position. The practice seems to have originated in ¢ 
attempt to save the valuable material in incase of soiled 
or defaced stuffs ; but it has sometimes become a sort of 
craze, especially in the eighteenth century, when women 
would beg from their friends new and valuable garments, 
galloons, and the like, that they might prosecute this 
amusement. ý 
parfit (pär'fit), «a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of perfect. 


parepididymal 


parepididymal (pa-rep-i-did’i-mal),a. [< NL. 
parepididymis + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
parepididymis. 

parepididymis (pa-rep-i-did’i-mis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. apd, beside, + NL. epididymis, q. v.] 
The organ of Giraldés. See under organ!. Also 
called corpus innominatum, paradidymis. 

parepithymia (par-ep-i-thim’i-ii), n. [NL., 
Gr. rapa, beside, + éxdupia, desire.) In pathol., 
perverted desire. f : 

parer (piir’ér), x. [< parel + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which pares; specifically, an in- 


a 
ame as de. 


© general 


nae TapEevvoc, 
+ civ}, a bed.] Coi. 


AN 


d 


Cor ron 


Apple-parer. 
The cutter is carried on an upright 4, pivoted at bottom, havinga parfitly (piir‘fit-li), adv. 


projecting arm Æ which is once during c; revolution struck by an in- An obsole te or dia- 
clined cam on the upper side of the Bevel eneeni7s causing it to make 
a partial revolution and throwing the knife back so that the apple 
may be readily removed from the fork. 


lectal form of perfectly. 
parfitness (piir’fit-nes), n. 
lectal form of perfectness. 
strument for paring: as, an apple-parer, or a Parfleche (piir-flesh’), n. [Appar. a Canadian 
peach-parer.—2. In agri., an instrument for F. form of an Amer. Ind. word.] Tho hide o 
scraping off weeds or grass or loosening their 22 animal (preferably of a bull-buffale) from 
roots; specifically, a horse-hoe having a single which the hair has been removed by soaking 
broad flat blade. in water mixed with wood-ashes, and whieh 
Anoda parer, like sole of a boot is then stretched on a frame so as to take the 
To pare away grass, and to raise up the root. desired shape, and allowed to dry. 
Tusser, March’s Husbandry. R among almost all ye Heine tribes, the pa mon pane 
a w wi kers, or parers, because they Or A S| an so prepared Is parjleche, and almost everyt ling 
S Ea UEC ohne and hr ats ff made/of itiis\aleo war sfecls: lge, Our Wi f ee 
breadth, doe onely breake the ypper part of the ground to edge, Our Wild Indians, p. 254. 
raise yp the weeds, grasse, and old stubbes of corne stalks parformet}, parfornet, parfourne}, v. /. Middle 
with their roots. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IIT. 271. English forms of perform. 
parerethesis Spates th esin); n [NL.,< Gr. pargana, parganna, n. See pergunnah. 
mapa, beside, + épebičew, excite: see erethism.] Pargasite (pär'ga-sit), n. [< Pargas, a place 
Morbid excitement. on the coast of Finland, + -ite?.] A dark-green 
parergon (pa-rér’gon), n. [< OF. parergue = crystallized variety of amphibole or hornblende. 
Sp. parergon = Pg. It. parergo, < L. parergon, See hornblende. _ 
an extra ornament, < Gr. zdpepyov, a by-work, Parge-board (piirj’bord), n. 
a subordinate object, an appendix, accessory, board. 5 i 
neut. of zápepyoc, beside the main work, sub- parget (piir’jet), v.; pret. and pp. pargeled or 
ordinate, incidental, < zapd, beside, + épyov, pargetted, ppr. pargeting or pargetting. [< ME. 
work.] A work executed incidentally; awork pargetyn, pargetin, pargete, also spargettyn, spar- 
subordinate or subsidiary to another: as, Ay- Chyn, perhaps < ML. spargitare, sprinkle fre- 
liffe’s ‘‘Parergon.” ` quently, < L. spargere, sprinkle: see spark, 
It was intended to be merely a parergon—a “second ‘Prinkle, Otherwise < ML. *parietare, plaster 
subject,” phan which daylight energies might be spent, & Wall, < L. paries (pariet-), wall: see paries.] 
while the hours of night were reserved for cataloguing I. trans. 1. To cover with parget or plaster; 
those stars that “are bereft of the baths of ocean.” ornament with pargeting 
A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 187. > e e $ 
A plaster . . . with which they not only parget the out- 


l parergyt (par'èr-ji), n. [Irreg. < L. parergon: ae) of their houses, . . . but also spread the floors and 
see parergon. >] rer arches of their room. 
P g ] pame as par agon: Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 129. 
The Scriptures being serious, and commonly omitting 


ies, it wi rwi a ith its family portraits, 
such parergies, it will be unreasonable from hence to con. A room otherwise so handsome, with its family p A 


i 7 AA and the pargetted ceiling with pendants, and the carved 
gene aughter, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 16. NENGA OG corner ot which my old lord sat reading 


paresis (par’ e-sis),”. [=F. parésie,< NL. pare- in his Livy. ; R. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, i. 
sis, < Gr. mápeciç, a letting go, paralysis, < ma- 2t. To paint; cover or daub with paint. 
piévat, ae s mapa, from, + iéva, let go.] An | rom pargetting, painting, licking, glazing, and renew- 
incomple egre Ti is. — _ ing old rivelled faces, goo: ercury defend us: 
sis. BA as a a alysis General pare- ” > B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, V. 4. 
menaa); Hence—3ł. To gloss over; disguise. 
. pee nee © 8 ’ : : 
Pareso analgesia (par e-sō-an-al -Je si-ä), n. Call it what you will, blanch it with apologies, candy it 
ae } 2R g a paralysis, + avasynoia, pain- pith nature’s gelignite; parget it yon cone onlmeniy un- 
s: see analgesia. ami ¥s Cleanness is uncleanness still, and like the devil. 
disease. gee! pues Lorvan's Rev, T. Adams, Works, II. 40. 
‘paresseuset, n. [F. Forbid him rather, Sacred Parliament, to violate the 
7 paresse, Mra sense of Scripture, and turne that which is spoken of the 
seventeenth century. afflictions of the Church under her pagan enemies toa par- 
js ae) E 


An obsolete or dia- 


Same as barge- 


rop. fem. of paresseuz, idle, 
f Ta the costume of the 


a partial wig; a front of getted concealment of those prelatical crying sins. 


With fi 
parge 


he 
evil 
ig tay, 
g net 4 
Ea op Meh 
ng 


G 
Did shine? ‘he parges, i! 
all scaly wig the 
E keg 
Datta, 
isin 


1 Bren 
at 
N 


aint 


H. Paint, 5 


especial] 


44h, 
also pergett 7h, 

t mg. <M i } 

L Spargettyne as arge 
: arget y 1 pIE? Ver 
of vario eht. Plas th 


S, 
terior an x 

1 1d oft 
terior en o 


ingland, 
The whitenesse a 
a ae excellent 
ung I much obsery'd. jot 
e ifi £ 7 
as if it had been of See 


parge-workt, n. [4 
Same as pargeting 
A border of freet Or purge worke 


the same fret or parge worke 
Survey of M for Wine 


rge. ta the sealing iy 
anor of Wimbledon, Surrey, 1649 (Are 


408), toa 
parhelia, n, Plural of parhelion parking’ 
par i dural oi ton, parheli 
parheliacal (piir-hé-li’a-kal), ta 
+ -ac + -al.] Of or pertaining to or consi 


ing a parhelion or parhelia,— 
name given by Bravais to a white heel st 
ing through the sun, either incomplete or eli 
round the horizon, produced by the reflection a 
sun’s rays from the vertical faces of ice-prisms in ts 
atmosphere. z 
parhelic (pär-hel'ik), a. [< parhelio + 4) 
Same as parheliacal.—parhelic circle, Sunes: 
heliacal ring (which see, above). 
parhelion (piir-hé’li-on), n.; pl. parhelia (4) 
[Also parhelium (formerly also parelie,< E); 
= F. parhelie, parélie = Sp. parelia, parelin= 
Pg. parhelio, parelio = It. pareglio, parelio, (L 
parelion, NL. parhelion, < Gx. tapyan opi ¢ 
a mock sun, < zapd, beside, + sep a a 
paraselene.| An intensification of a ath 
i lar halo, generally in premat 
space inia eevee Jy bright. The pè 
colors, sometimes dazzling ye totter 
nomenon, on account of its rough rest! 


wo or more PAE 
itself, is popularly 


called a mock sun. 


and vario, 
rsect 


nap 
lia are seen at the same i tersee a 
circles, arcs, and pats os # 
it s e same poll 
to it at th ays through 
eor m or 

ep! 0} 
due to the excess Cna thoi 

RI 

i 


isn 


i rhe: 
urls, or the like, worn by women when not in Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. BERI y prepondeny > Phe sayan i a e 
IT. intrans. 1. To gover something with par- tp Slee he paten erg eraa feo 
get or plaster.— 2+. To lay on paint. the sun S Se there i argit tho ay gun sal 
She's above fifty too, poa RIRN ETOR ei axes ho na Jino ct ne oh will cot) ; 
B. Jonson, Bpi -= pendicula rodu i soli ke 
i ir’ tine ja will be PIO the SUM spolio egis, 
esthetic hesia. parget (piir’jet), n. [Formerly also par git i < oan and below PR parh d is í J 
‘parestl tle, p ME. parget, perget, pergete, pergitte, par iette, lium ame s (PE esde se 
aracterized by, pazget.] 1; Gypsum or plaster-stone.— 2. Parner sis aridre! 5 il 
dition to a laster; specifically, a kind of mortar formed parniey, nL La a raise) 
ere Of lime, hair, and cow-dung. oe stion: 602 Ja swent 
i The parget of thi wough be stronge and bright. pe Pal se potion 95 m6 on 
a ; š Palladius, Husbondrie (Œ. E. T. 8.), p- 16. Dor Ome (pit apót 
etik), a. andn. [<paresis(paret-) 3. Plaster-work ; especially, a more or less or- par 


- Pertaining to, of thenature of, or namental facing for exterior walls, 


—CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


decorated apoyo” 


el pe en ag 
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; Fo arietova; 
b mon rhet., same of imparidigitate. Among hoofed quadrupeds p ginal 
pat ie Jn ane ’ the paridigitate condition is called artiodactyl a 
s4 uot li R < par- oe see or pe es Pron: ae 
gate poro g-mol Sio oy character- paridrosis, n. See parhidrosis F 
Papos ("pertaining tO _ paries (pa’ri-éz), m.; pl. parietes (pi-rie-téz), 
sg one) E 4 Gr. Tape, [NL., < L. paries (pariet-), a wall.) i. In anat. $ Parie 


gye a 5-ji); Me o- andzodl.: (a) A wall or inclosure: an envelop 
i prod pom g-mol 5-ji) parent homolo- ¢ (a) a osure; an envelop 


ie 


0 
Hoes E 


(iri ee enomodynamy, orinvestment’ a Dedy-wall; any part which tn 
pomot” stituto tr iye segments of closesor bounds a cavity: generally in the plu- 
Holey, euccesslve = o ral: as, the thoracic or abdominal parietes (that 
ine mpodynamya rapá, be- is, the walls of the chest or bellyj. (b) In Cir- 
iye, 08) Be. 4 note as re- ripedia, the free middle part of the shell, as 
hip tiei ignesi me note as distinguished from the lateral wings. (c) One 
e oW Gr. music, of the perpendicular partitions separating the 
pate] either thelowest cells of a honeycomb or a wasps’ nest.—2. In 
ast tone > called because it bot., the side or wall of an ovary or capsule. 


a 


Na NO 


{ Urey Secret ietal (pa-ri’e-tal), a. and n. (=F. parié 
aa pto era chor . Itspitch was parietal (pa-t e-tal), a. and n. [= F. paridtal 
portide na tone YPE: ae Gorthe F = Sp. Pg. parietal = It. parietale, < LL. parie- 
l De bore) at of cither i ~ talis, belonging to walls, < L. paries (pariet-), 
pei about See tetracho n aso Paria (=F. wall. ] I.a. 1. Pertaining toa wall.— 2, Per- dy 
ont eit Formeny i, common but taining to buildings or the care of them; resi- - cornalborder: eft eee Bone tode, 
Lor il pariah Malayalam parayan, dent within the walls or buildings of a univer- border; 3, fel bowie? 9; een oat Bacto eee 
i La paraiyan forming the lowest sity or college, or having charge over the build- 
te i 


wot" a Jow caste Pe mer’? (the Pariahs ings and the conduct of the students, ete., of a the apetalous order Urticacez and the tribe Urti- 


sn O ices, lit. S in-beaters), < paraia university or college.—3. In anat. and zoğl., Cæ, type of the subtribe Parietarieæ, known 
aial S eredita y dru A festivals.] 1. A specifically, pertaining to the walls of a cavity byits spreading herbaceous stems, and axillary 
pis Un peat at Coe Hindus in southern of the body, in distinction from its contents: op- clusters of three to cight flowers. ‘There are about 


wee 3 a low oe rilar castes ofthe Brah- posed to visceral: as, parietal and visceral re- 8 species, widely scattered through temperate regions. 


me +3 a = x They are low plants, often supporting themselves b: 
ne whom they are shunned as flections of the peritoneujn.—4, In bot., per- hooks which terminate long ata and bearing small ae 
am, by W to some other castes in taining to or arising from a wall: usually ap- ternate three-nerved leaves and little bracted flowers. 

or 


gsal yet super! nere they constitute acon- plied to ovules when they proceed from or are They are known as pellitory or paritory; also hammer- 


a eountiy, W The Pariahs borne on the walls or sides of the ovary.—pari- morn and formerly helxine. „P. officinalis, the most com- 
je Tamil A f the po pO s py the agri- etalangle, Sce crantometry.— Parietal angle of Qua- zeon species, is the wall-pellitory or lichwort. See pelli- 
gienle? Jy employed as laborers 9: sans, — trefages, in craniom., the angle included between the p u A ar = z 

ommoity ras servants to Europes deq line 1 through the extremities of the bizygomatic arietariee (pa-ri’e- 8-6); Me pl. (NL. 

tural elass, © ar of any similarly degraded and transverse frontal diameters.—Parietal bone. See (Weddell, 1869), < Parietaria + -ex.\ A sub- 

1 afte) A Sly despised; an outcast from JI.—Parietal boss. Same as parietal eminence.— Pari- tribe of the tribe Urticeæ in the order Urticaceee, 

n) | dss one gene ond Comm tea Board, aaa having charge the nettle family, distinguished by entire leaves, 
Si a VOR! b , y gs ofa 3] oge, goag $ 5, ee Ab cr aimee as 

alae has entered adolescence only to learn udents resident in them, and of the police and MINY olucre of two to six bracts, and hairs which 

hy re brew child ioe ee that ungrateful Europe other lations within its confines. College Words, lack the stinging property. It includes 5 genera, of 


phe was the para aws, a fine portion of its 
pesto him the best parto onys ! Disraeli. 


| p. 343. which Parictaria is the type, with small, inconspicuous 
| tentare al its religion. 


not remember a single instance of his being called flowers ue generally a Eee ae WN een GG 
‘on was that pariah who, in a village like before the Faculty for any impropriety, and only one in- pt eee alee gn In older ME 
Ye Morrison Naor from hope by taking in .  siance in which the Parietal Board took him in hand. parietary (pa-ri’e-ta-ri),. [In older use (ME.) 
Hye euts herse Howells, Modern Instance, vi Sumner, N. A. Review, CXXVI. 15. paritorie, paratory, ete. (see pellitory); = F. 
ireland vagabond curof woli- Parietal convolution. (a) Inferior, the inferior parie- pariétaire = Sp. Pg. It. parietaria,< L, parieta- 
ts 


a a eer ond the outskirts of towns lobule. (b) Superior, the superior parietal lobule. (c) ria, the herb pellitory, prop. fem, (se. herba) of 


| jhatits, infesting yillag 


m fi (par? + -ial.] Relating Ascending, the posterior central convolution; the convo- parietarius, belonging to walls, < paries (pari- 
dg f prall (par ial), @ [pa eae nea lution lying immediately back of the fissure of Rolando, 3 Pi aE sourde 
Y | ee ane pune ee parial bones Tren panier cerebral Parietal cro Gmiseetcrestes et-), awall. Cf. pellitory, from the same source.] 
| satrasted with unpaired s. A 


-al eminence, the central elevation on the exter- The wall-pellitory, Parietaria officinalis. 

ice of the parietal bone. Also called tuber pari- parietes, n. Plural of paries. h 2 
rietal emissary yem, ayan passing tirongh parietine? (pa-ri’e-tin), n. [L L. parisina tman 
ian (Dari = "ien (e al foramen, connecting the longitudinal sinus ietinus, D cing to walls, ¢ paries (pariet- 
pran (pa ri an), a. and me [f= F. parien (c f. With the veins of the scalp.—Parietal foramen. (a) A Spanien abelong ngt ga apan aah ; 
Pg, lt, pario), < L. Parius, Parian, < Paros, small foramen for the passage of a vein, close to the upper W& J] Ar 7 4p : 

| Tins (Gr. tIdpoe, Paros, one of the Cyclades, order of the parietal bone. (b) In herpet., an unossitied We have many ruines of . . . bathes found in this island, 
fineus for its white marble.] I, a. Of or per- space in the roof of the skull of some reptiles, especiallyin amongst those parietines and rubbish of oe Raman Han 
tining to Paros, an island in the Augean Sea. Lacertilia, along the sagittal or coronal suture.— Parietal Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 238. 


a f prilipi al), n. Same as pair royal (which 
it] ) e under pair), 


hran i dee r i arietal emi LTE A RAS 

m kea onicle, an important Greek historical in- fossa, the deepest Pith Oppo io Te palota Eemia parietofrontal (pã-rī”e-tô-fron’tal), a. and n. 
ma a in the island of Paros, and now preserved tion. Sce lateral gemmation, under gemmation.— Parie- [< L. paries (pariet), a wall (see parietal), + 
Siz the Arundelinn marbles at Oxford. It extended #400. > , front: see frontal.) Same as 


titall f ical rei ; zi meter, an instrument for measuring the parie- frons (front- 
: hana ea pig of pleonien Parietal gyri. Sce gyrus, and cut under cere- for a 
T i Ou tho end is now lost, and the suiyina Ural. Parietal lobe, the mile eee ee parietomastoid (pi-r1’e-to-mas‘toid), a. Per- 

i the chroni 8 separated fr 2 ssur a cle So ? i 
Heating of ea 5 b The chronicle embraces pepara A tine EETA occipitoparietal fissure and taining to the parietal bone and the mastoid 
poetry, and musieo” AAA attention to fes- fhe continuation of the line of that fissure to the lower portion of the temporal bone; mastoparietal.— 
Carefully recorded, many ae military events j,oundary, and from the temporosphenoidal lobe by the parjetomastoid suture, the suture uniting the poste- 
—P; an marvle, importance being horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius and the continu- Je of the parietal with the upper border of 
and somewhat large main nate pach le or ation of the line of the fissure. See cut under cerebral. — emporal bone. See cut above, 
t5 and chosen for some of their ae Parietal lobule. (a) Inferior, the conyolution of the ri’e-to-ok-sip i-tal), a. 


© principal su r i cerebrum lying behind the posterior central conyolution etal and occipital bones 

pessa In the island Foes aid from ond below the horizontal part of the intraparietal sulcus. p ues 

I, R, AG 1 y aniporce- It is composed of the angular and supramarginal convo- 1 . Be 
bein ele fine Variet lutions, (b) Superior, that convolution of the parietallobe cipal sulci of the cer 


variety of porcelain, or por i t y eia oae aem aae 
whic an, Or porce- which lies above the intraparietal sulcus and behin occipital lobe 
om the statuettes, etc., are made: mee part of the posterior central conyolution.— Parie- 

e resemblance of work in it tal peritoneum. See peritoneum.— Parietal placen- 
5 : ta, in bot., a placenta borne on the wall of the ora T ia 
NL.: the violet, sundew, poppy, gentian, etc.— Parie ales T 
[NL.: see ra, See pleura.— Parietal protuberance: 
orousrep- parietal eminence.— Parietal segment of G hoink rn 
Sauridex, dis- the second cranial segment, between the occip. 


bs and roofed rental. 


16), n. y cranium, right and left, developed in mem- 
da te Ses brane, forming a part of the top and sides of e 
us Pariasa PA the brain-box, between the ocana and me 
th. Thei ~ frontal bone. They are greatly expanded in man 
ermian beds Br Gree a few other animals. These bones together constitute, 


i d 
| 1. al ith the alisphenoid and basisphenoid, the secon 
et Ç *1-2-84’rug) 1 ARA Sec cut in next column, and cuts under 
j teie rept, lizard) an (NL., < Gr. Crocodilia, Felidæ, and skull. Se 
| “bite, °S, typical of the Cous ofthe- parietale (pa-ri-e-ta/lé), n.; pl. parieta i 


“dè family Paria- [NL. neut. of LL. parietalis, belonging to wa $i 
; INL.,< p l parietal.) One of the parietal bones: more 
D a2 


Tine birds, 


SSS SGCEECR UTES 


-rie-t6-skw-m06’sal), a. 

tal and squamosal bones: 

e-t6-tem’pd-ral), a 
poral bo a 


arus + ~ide.| fully called os parietale. 
eneigemed from Panitales (Pta taa ti 
lonandsys- tha d Hooker, 1862), 50 ers ane 
I a Agreeing in their Eae parietal; pl. of LL. parietalis parie pa 
ie atte mastot fue birds lats see pitta} a cohort of dicotyledonous 
ij'itat), q taCkadees, ete. polypetalous plants with pariet E Cruciferæ. 
: ; bracing nine orders, including ` NL (Tourne- 
eedigitate.] Parietaria (pa-ri-e-ta’ti-i), 1- o ), the herb part 
digits, fort, 1700), < L. parietaria Goho R lants of nal muscles. 
e opposite panietary. see parietary.] A genus of plants 0 


a-ri’ e-t0-vaj‘i-nal), a. 
rficial and to the inv: 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwai 


a ee oe 
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arietovisceral (pä-rī'e-tö-vis'e-ral), a. Per- metry and its petals, which are linear, ; 
taining to or connecting the parietes of a cavity shaped, or absent. There are 7 eea SoA awl- 
and its contained viscera; panig! osplanchnic. mountains or temperate regions in Europe Aron of 
parili, n. An obsolete spelling of peril. 1 SEney 
arinæ (på-rī'nē), n. pl. [NL., < L. Parus + 
-inz.] A subfamily of oscine passerine birds, 
typified by the genus Parus, of definite charac- 
ters but uncerfain systematic position, usually 
referred to the Parida; the typical tits, or true 
titmice. Thespeciesare of small size, seven inches long 
or less; the bill is short, stout, straight, unnotched, and 
unbristled, with undecurved tip and ascending gonys, and 
rounded nostrils concealed by overlying antrorse plu- 
mules; the tarsi are scutellate ; the toes are short, and co- 
herent at the base; the wing has ten primaries, of which the 
first is short or spurious, and the tail has twelve rectrices, 
not acuminate or scansorial; the wings are rounded and ~~ 


mite į 
Ship in a 


usually shorter than the long, sometimes very long, tail. us A £ A 
The plumage is soft and lax, and seldom brightly colored. sed in this sens part; A 
There are about 75 species, very generally distributed, espe- | f Fo It was remar Se chiefly ul; 
cially in the northern hemisphere. The leading genera are “Sfx x tinent peop] arkable that of n) aldy 

7 \ plain question p 2e Dari Nalang S 


} © san? h 
ion to Mr H ot one Uhai 

ATAR Hawthorn » “tured 
- Lhe inhabitants ms The Ministe, 


Parus, Psaltriparus, Auriparus, Psaltria, Acredula, and 
Ægithalus. See cuts under chickadee, Parus, and titmouse. 


Parinarium (par-i-nã’ri-um), n. [NL. (A. L. de 


Australia, Brazil, and Guiana, and of islands of India and 
the Pacific. They are usually tall, with thick and rigid f 

alternate evergreen leaves, and white or pink flowers with. Flowering Plant of Parts quadrifolia. a, a flower during authesis; Myre, Instructio 
ran, tong auns polowed by ovoid or sphenea drupes, 4, the fruit ae There = u ictions for Parish Priest 

often partly edible. See buri-nut, gingerbread-plum, gin- Bate wae ene S the paris p 
partly i-nut, ging plum, g are singular plants, witIf a short unbranched stem from a ultet pie the parish of at 1a nonton offers tot 

a et. Leonard Sho fort: 

E Ty oredit h, 


TOER with e 
| hou shall Pronounce i! 


ith crosse & candel] an id ons ( 


Jussieu, 1789), < parinari, native name in Bra- specifi s 
A l; ? d 4 Specifically, į me Ny 

zil.) A genus of rosaceous trees of the tribe | habitants pe the United ees ot ty i 

Chrysobalanex, known by the two-celled ovary. | in a parish Fae Parish who à Mgdom g ‘ 

There are about 40 species, all tropical, natives of Africa, W ection, Ae Gy title 1 

~ Whan thi paris im Ed ty i 

j 


pounds — there's th 


gerbread-tree, 2, and nonda. eN v 
. fat Cae Pri z ping rootstock, and the leaves s a termins 3 I 
parine (pà'rin), a. [< L. parus, a titmouse, + in the center of which stands a aaa a terminal whorl, {T shall have all then RCh of Tyburn ech oer y 
-inel.] Of, pertaining to, or having the char- _tlower. See herb-paris. U es Golda ya Convict them lotrel f N 
acters of the subfamily Parinæ; related to or Paris baby. Same as Paris doll. All the highways wire to a Versted tpn _ a 
resembling the titmice: as, parine habits; a pa- Paris-ballt,. Atennis-ball. Palsgrave, (Hal- Poth the parish, ic. by Re parish must he pa PE 
rine bill; a parine genus. liwell.) : i © the poor (who pay Poor-ratesh titans wh gy K 
paring (pair’ing), n. [< ME. parynge; verbal Paris basin, blue. See basin, 9, blue o Chambers's Eneyy ial a 
£ parel, v r as = poh otra 2:53 7 On the parish, at the parish aneye. (Under rap: A 
n. of parcel, v.] 1. The act of trimming some- Paris daisy. Same as marguerite, 2. lic charity,’ parishi charge; deped |e 
T thing, or of reducing it in size or thickness by Paris doll. A figure dressed in the fashionable He left 4 or 5 childr = 
a cutting or shaving off small portions from the costume of the period, with the materials, silk. Aubrey Li oaar. 
surface or extremity. lace, ete., as actually worn, sent from Paris as Quoad sacra r of Eminent y 
He could not endure there should be such Parings off _% model for dressmakers elsewhere to copy. Ono com A 
from the Body of his Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 53. Paris-garden (par‘is-giir’dn), n. A bear-gav- u 7 (b) (which see, under come), 
3 puede z : $ Bee ee a . @ 1. Of or belonging ; 
: 2. That which is pared off; a thin piece cut den; a noisy, disorderly place: in allusion to chial: as, th “i Sing to a parish pa. | 
‘ 3 > ane ’ the bear-garde lled Ta mhemae pan] iat as, the parish church or minister i 
clipped, or shaved off; hence, a scrap: as, ear-garden so called on the Thames bank, ish records; the parish sel nister; por Py 
cheese-parings; the parings of grass-lands London, kept by Robert de Paris in the reign EO Re ECROOIN 2 
? : of Richard II. (1377-99 D 3 I seyde I nolde [would not] į 
a . i ). Be buryed at her hous, but at my parisile cherche, p 


Thou caw’st but half a thing into the world, 
n Piers Plowman (8), x4 i A 


Do you take the court for Paris-garden? yerude sl: 


And wast made up of patches, parings, shreds. i 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 4.2. _ _ After hours devoted to parish duty a clergymainis sas i 
If you please to spend some of the Parings of your Time So was he dry-nurs'd by a bear, . . . times allowed iyonik deipio eee Ea 
and fetch a Walk in this Grove, you may happily find Bred up, where discipline most rare is, tare 'hackeray, Nevome vii f d 
therein some Recreation. Howell, Letters, iv. 37. In military garden Paris. 2. Maintained by the parish or by publie cr. Y K 
Peis on termast crust. mont ae eee Hudibras, 1. ii. 1 ele be parT poos an Me. p 
p A = h . green. i The ghost and the parish gin are entirely new chin 5: 
Mirsinity)= > = Consumes treet to tho very paring. 455, parish (par'ish), n. and a. [< ME. parishe, pa- ters. Gay, ‘The What dy (al ir 
y 7 re = 29: “rissche, parisshe, parisch, parysche, parych, pa- 8. Rustic; provincial. 
Yet, to his guest though noway sparin ers 5 , a7 , ; B 
Ae atin GL the MNA ana Alia g, resche, parosche, parisse, paroshe, parsche,< OF. A crippled lad . . . [who] coming turn to fp, z 
Pope, Imit: of Horace, ii. 6. 170. 2070880, paroiche, paroche, parroche, paroice, ba- But, scared with inert oral Pai N 
$ 7 roche, F. paroisse =Sp. parroquia = Pg. parochia To him that flusterd nir k 
P: and burning, the operation of paring off the sur- ; 3 5 T'he letter which he brought. mers Feld 
j faco of worn-out grassland, or lands covered with coarse = lt. parrocchia, < LL. paræcia, corruptly pa- Fenny Ayt 
/ herbage, and burning it for the sake of the ashes, which 0chia,< LGr. tapoia, an ecclesiastical district, Parish apprentice, constable, court oe i 
aTe oe rea: aani, and for the destruction of < Gr. xdpotxoc, neighboring, dwelling beside, < thenouns.— Parish clerk. ERT amegi f 
eds, his 1 (oirir [ ng.) eet mapa, beside, + olxoc, house.] I, n. 1}. In the the moon. Hallivell.— Fi sh meas elt e i 
p: -chisel (pir’ing-chiz’el), n. A joiners’ i TY 5 pee „ha the members of the parish or 0° = paris! \ 
b fi : 3 early Christian ch., a district placed under the A APEA Jocal church, [New Eng] T 
road flat chisel, worked by the hand alone, and $ , a ó nected with a local ¢ ssh in Ireland, the $ 
not by striking with a mallet. Tt i ies superintendence of a bishop; a diocese. a priest in charge of a pau a Formerly, ie | } 
longer in the blade than a firmer-chisel, and lighter han The Word Parochia or parish antiently signified what Rongy Cat et was sometimes asel to ran w h 
a mortise-chisel, and has the bezel on one side. we now call the Diocese of a Bishop. ae sa primin ns ish chureb, a curate, avi : 
‘ paring-iron (par’ing-1’érn),n. A farriers’ par- 2. In Great Brit ee es S Pee © A parish-priest was of te Bjigious 
i ing-knife. . In Great Britain and Ireland, a district or ‘An awful, reverend and °° a Goo 
5 paring-knife (pär'ing-nīf), n. 1. A knife used territorial division. (a) Originally, an ecclesiastical Drie eh apart 
in paring, such as that used i arya Fea Fa district, the township or cluster of townships in the care parish system, a system By i connection W i 
for roughing-out work, or b farrie sf WOENS ofa single priest or pastor. astical society, 18 Orto powers andan or hs 
hoofs.—2. A knife : h y PREOT Panne, Dametas for his part came piping and dancing, the mer- church, having COUT att ce 1. 3 (the ? 
Ae r eot mi e wit A guard to regulate riest man in a parish. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. the selection or g pas apia ere oP 
the | 5 an ORE ate 
ae bles used for peeling fruit and —_ we nd the distinction of parishes, nay, even of mother- [Now a ne reise and amusemen shat will 
pes Pa = churches, so early as in the laws of King Edgar, about the = | a coward and à coystril oo like # ; 
p z-machine (paring-ma-shén’),n. Akey- year 970. Blackstone, Com., Int., iv. §112. He's a his brains turn © t Sha 
$ groo machine. In regard to Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, when the Popes niece till Di jill pard ' 
paring-plow (par’ing-plou), n. In agri., a assigned particular churches to cach presbyter, and di- ora poy ol 
fac rea A 5 2 * p a A at a DOY Sa i Ì 
plow for cutting sods or turfs from the surface Yided parishes among them, Honorius, archbishop of Can- My life upon i oh hither likè i 
f the ground; asod-plow: E. H, Knigh terbury about the year 636, first began to separate parishes Should scourge mce V 
H P. . H. Knight. England K i f Canterbury ke him d i 
-spade ( ar’ ing-s ad) Ty IN TEE in England, as we read in the history ot anter E And mi and Fl, 
es y Taa. [Proy n JESSA, Camden, Britannia, p. ; Bs ue a onst: 
a Ti an my £ Inone of his drawers is the rich silk cassock presented to ish watch, & PF gpt 
Tr pari passu (pa’ri pas’i). [ him by his congregation at Leatherhead (when the young ek) maintain 4 ap a ov 


Thackeray, Newcomes, also 


(b) Now, also, a civil division of the country for purposes of ; Ne pE 
local self-government, such as the legal care of the poor, parishen!, par ischeny 
education, the regulation of sanitary matters, ctc.: itis At parisseh “chien, pan Sp. 2 
general conterminous with the ecclesiastical parish. At < OF, pare” icsien = piai K 
ar, equal, present there are in England and Wales about 13,000 €05 chienne, F. j rroceit is 
qual y pinnate; lesiastical parishes, and about 15,000 civil parishes, a arochiano =~ 
‘under le which not more than 10,000 coincide with the ecclesiastical p Jongg 
af. Com- 1 I ; i there one be 
districts bearing thesamename. In Scotland in 1888 the! NUS, 70 
were 934 civil parishes or parishes proper (quoad CY) CLL. pan p ii 
and 386 parishes quoad sacra (that is, parishes in res ec CE. parochia 7 “also £ 


wi z nae 1; curate quitted that parish for London duty). xi. ders, and give sala ‘St 


i: of things ecclesiastical only). There are several other woHioners i 3 
E G2 tinor Gases of pavates ag ne land-tax and Burial Act A POTIEOTT, also Sle ie 
on D tO parishes in England, and the burghal and extra-burgha He $ Cristes 80jpvoutly 
gland, rg: That CHS ns de 
parishes in Scotland. His partes” hauet 


of the parts, < L. par, equal: see 
of liliaceous plants of the 3. Inthe United States: (a) In colonial times, 
its numerical sym- in some of the southern colonies, a subdivision 


res CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


a 
sparishel Jaslock Woo'. 


se seet + the ne 0 B. Jonson, Fall i 

pI Mge of foot a St% 4 or small Bites 3. Jonson, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 

Eo hs 1 C01 A hamlet or Sma Equality in birth, parity in years : 

x ping) opging to a parish. And in affection no way different. (b) A com 

y pr and pelong hen (ef Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, i. 1 

? +S png parishen Le . In logic, analogy; similarity; simile Hia 

S nse Pan EK al Oe to parish- ee as of e a E uke 

$ Wetll (pat® of or gee Wi nari z 2 : 

ANS h ill not the parity of reason so fa BITAN: 
i E osal al] hees, the Cathedral those sins which ate immediate ores (i Raley DE 
re), parie i jo many, Mot hen all other peran vine Majesty, and which tend to overthrow his doran 
Ps or snl Grinnell 2n pag, Pilgrimage, P. -> ment of the World ? Stillingfleet, Sermons, IL. te, 
ĉi 8y son“ ish- 7 7 DELA 

s A yas gw. pu expression parish Where there is no parity of principle, there is not 

y We of oa] fol > in the ght to mean for compa i ae 

At aon ishion a rishtonal Orpertaining to °F oe pi à ; De Quincey, Style, iii. 

h A rather Ut ressiousll is, and 3. Specifically, in eccles. hist., the equality of 

T eE Eea ee 

| a s r standing in versities, ete.; the princi- 

A 1 Nees Eany mod. ple of such equality; in Presbyterian cheated 

4 rish Que) yarishener, < pa- the equality of all the members of the clerical 

, mi P heing unnecessarily order. 

ki puan An inhabitant or parity? (par'i-ti), n. [< L. parere, bring forth, 

musiciane 'ecially, one who at- beget. ] The condition of being able to bear 

$ rish; S a parish church; @ offspring. 3 

i mber Sny sense Sec parish. parjetoryt, n. A word of dubious form and 

h A 1 se 

; ë! remanent parisch- 

Me opt ratis gentlemen and eor. ye farther- haps be meant for “pargetory, a wall-painting (see parget), 
“apil mogi ie prmisit to co R or for parietary, pellitory of the wall. : 
oy ta nogeaphie (E. E. T. S.), Pref., p. Vu. No marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer 
cate umes Orel i vo have you wi tankard drollery, a yenereous parjetory for a stewes. 

M eel hom (oe tried “Have patic Milton, Apology for Smectymnuns. 

3 Javits A Ses h to hold all the park (pärk), n. [K ME. park, < OF. pare, F. 

h ath r er) old é e ira a EN T — Sy MHA, 

it wi Saou Wed not large ohed over distant vil- P&r = Pr. pare = Sp. Pg. parque = It. parco 

a pacha of a paris) on ea Eliot, Feix Holt, iii. (ML. parcus, parricus); cf. W. park, parwg = 

ee ital in. [< E. Parisien Iv. Gael. pairc = Bret. park; also Teut., E. par- 

an som (pariz im), & SAS (also Parisi rock, also paddock (see paddock?), < ME. parrok, 
nd Cie ites Tt. Parigi), Paris, <A S. pedrroc = D. perk, a park, = MLG. perk 

i sli k Lutelia Parisiorum, = OHG. pfarrich, pferrich, MHG. pferrich, G. 


a people of Celtic Gaul, 
ay Man Of or per- 


jenlering. 


w ity of France, or its 
a fining (0 
ia 
aN 
pr- 

silent in P: ‘ 

if fe (pari it), x. [Named after J. J. 
. Firs] A raro fluocarbonate of the metals of 
fs itecerium group, occur ing in hexagonal crys- 
s ulsof a yellowish color in the emerald-mines 
wù f dte United Sy o ; i 
ha. f parisology (par-i-so 6-ji), 0. G1. Tapicoc, al- 

‘on (< xapd, by, near, + icoc, equal), + 
Ma „< iyen, say: see -ology.] ‘The use of 
Prt ie or ambiguous words. Campbell. 

J Er. 

prison (par'i-son), 2. [< Gr. mapicov, neut. of 

tiwo nearly equal: see parisology.] In a 

ane invented glass-blowing machine for 
sh Banas the receptacle which first re- 
oS ee i gules glass in quantity just suf- 
m Sa alom a single bottle, and feeds the 
5 Etl to the mold, ‘The sizes of 
Se HE Wntied to cone. he sizes of the parisons 
4 Wills rrespond with different sizes of 
nt | pimi white, yellow, ete. See red, et 

i i . See red, ete. 
E L ole, Same as methyl-violet. 3 
s 
lab ik), a. [= F. pari- 

i par eel + syllaba, syl- 
ei es speci ing the same number 
a) | Pecifically, in Gr. and Lat, gram., 


| s8Ving the sa 

ab A pt oblique cases ac umnoiene 
(par’i-si-laly’ Te 

o as parisi 

am), 2. [NL. (Saint-Hi- 

ormer small genus of malva- 

in Hibiscus. 


i 


paritor. 
a Sacrifice, iii. 1. 
aritoire, F. parié- 
Y] S , parié. 


i theca Same as parie- 
fe tut op eobped 
iau of as a sti 
ue : Bean and or aitorie, 
Priti anon’s You inate 
ran F an's Tale, 1. 28, 
. pari- 
ari- 
ayes i ilo 
1respondence 
Position, condi- 
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Your Isabel, and you my Mortimer, 
Which are the marks of parity, not power 
And these are the titles best become our Juve. 


meaning in the following passage. It may per- fOr use in a public park, =Syn. 1, Chase, Woods, ete, See 


pferch, an inelosure, sheep-fold (G. Sw. Dan. 
park, a pond, a park,< F. parc). Ttisuncertain 
whether the word is orig. Celtic or Teut.; it is 
prob. Teut., connected with part, a bar, perhaps 
with orig. initial s-, and so ult. connected with 


“The onely way,” then said the host, . . . 
t Is to seek him among the parks, 
Killing of the kings deer.” 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child’s Ballads, V. 235). 


A park is an enclosed chase extending only over a man’s 


own grounds. The word park, indeed, properly signifies 
an enclosure; but yetitis not every common field or com- 
mon which a gentleman pleases to surround with a wall 
or paling, or to stock with a herd of deer, that is thereby 
constituted a legal park; for the king's grant, or at least 
immemorial prescription, is necessary to make itso, 
Blackstone, Com., L. iii. 

2. A considerable extent of pasture and wood- 
land, surrounding or adjoining a country-house 
and devoted primarily to purposes of recrea- 
tion or enjoyment, and often serving to support 
a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep, or, in Eu- 
rope, stocked with deer. 

A pris place was vnder the paleys, a park: as it were, 

That whilom with wilde bestes was wel restored. 


William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2845. 


My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my Jands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length. 
Shak., 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order'd gardens great. 
Tennyson, Lord 


and laid out in such a way 


Hyde Park in London. 


‘requent in park with lady at his side, 2 
ASADOS and prattling scandal as he goes; 
But rare at home. 


4. An inclosed piece of 


our park, 
tween the garden and the bridge, 


tools, ete. 
he? 
comparatively heavy pieces. 


Tt A large net placed at the margin of the 
sea, with only one entrance, which is next the 
shore, and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
Hollyband.—8. In oyster-culture, a sunken bed 
on which oysters are placed for reproduction 
and growth, and which is filled with water by 
each high tide. 
well, 
whole equipment of stores, intrenching-tools, ete. is 
ing toa military department of ane cals ea 

e place where this equipment is stored, and the camp 


park (pirk), v. 


3 Hen. VL, Vv. 2. 24. 


of Burleigh. 


8. A piece of ground, usually of considerable 


extent, set apartand maintained for public use, 
as to afford pleasure 


to the eye as well as opportunity for open-air 
recreation: as, Central Park in New York, or 


Couper, Task, ti. 381. 
ground suitable for till- 


and eGangotri 


parking 


Soon, however. two big 
i g guns came trundling along from 
and were placed on the banks of the vee be- 


W. H. Ruzzel, Diary in India, I. 273. 
plete set or equipment, as of guns, 
: as, a park of siege-guns. 

There's a villain! he'll burn the park of artillery, will 
A ; A Skeridan (4, The Camp, ii. 2. 
n equipping a siege park, preference will be given to 


Michaelis, tr. of Monthaye's Krupp and De Bange, p. M. 


I (U.S.]—9. A prison. Halli- 
[Slang, prov. Eng.]—Engineer park, the 


of the officers and men of this service.— Hun 

cers a se — erford 
Park, a kind of cup (see cup, o used in England in 
summer. It is made of ale and sherry in which apples 
and lemon-peel are steeped.— Park hack, a horse hired 


Sorest. 


[< park, n.) I, trans. 1. To 
inclose or shut up in as in a park. 
Among wyues and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
„ toj sitte 
Yparroked in puwes [pews]. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 144. 
How are we park'd and bounded in a pale, 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer! 
a Shak., 1 Hen, VL, iv. 2. 45. 

The nomadic races [in Furcpean Russia] have been 
partly driven out and partly pacified and parked in “ re- 
serves,” and the territory which they so long and so stub- 
bornly defended is now studded with peaceful villages, and 
tilled by laborious agriculturists. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 363. 
2. To bring together in a park or compact 
body: as, to park artillery. De Quincey. 

The wagon-train of Sykes’s division of Porter's corps, 
which was parked near and a little to the south-east of 
Savage's Station, The Century, XXXVIII. 158. 

IL. intrans. Tofrequentapublic park. [Rare.] 

Then all for parking and parading, 
Coquetting, dancing, masquerading. 
Brooke, Love and Vanity. 
parka! (pir’ki), x. [Aleutian.] A coat, sack, 
or other outer garment made of bird-skins 
sewed together with the feathers on the inside, 
worn by the Aleuts. i 
parka? (piir’ki), n. A curious fossil from the 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and England. 
It is an egg-packet, probably of some species of the crus- 
tacean genus Plerygotus, which is found in the same beds. 
parken, n. See parkin. 
parkert (pir’kér), n. [< ME. parkere ; < park + 
-erl, The word is now best known as a sur- - 
name, Parker.] The keeper of a park. 
Sex pons ther-fore to feys he takes, > 
And pays feys to parkers als ible 
Babces Book (E. È. T. 8.), p. 319. 
The office of parker of the forests of Croxteth and Tox- 
teth. Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, XIL 7. 


Parkes process. See process. 

Parkia (piir’ki-i). n. [NL. (R. Brown, 1826), 
after Mungo Park (1771-c¢. 1806), an African 
traveler.] A genus of ornamental leguminous 
trees of the suborder Mimoseex, type of the 
tribe Parkiee, distinguished from related gen- 
era by haying ten perfect stamens. There are 
about 25 species, natives of tropical America, Asia, and 
‘Africa. They bear bipinnate leaves of many small leaf- 
lets, said to reach 6,000 in one leaf, and large roundish 
or club-shaped heads of small flowers, solitary and pen- 
dulous from the axils or in copious terminal panicles. The 

flowers often exceed 2,000 in a head, the lower ones being 

sterile and white or red, the apoa periect and yellowish, 
brownish, or red, followed by long pods with edible seeds 
or pulp. P. biglandulosa is the nitta- or nutta-tree of 
western Africa, or African locust-tree, the doura of Sudan. 

See nitta-tree. BaS : 

Parkiew (pir-ki’é-€), n. pl. (NL. (Wight and 
Arnott, 1834), < Parkia + -eæ.] A tribe of the 
suborder Mimosez in the order Leguminosæ, dis- 
tinguished by the imbricated calyx-teeth, five- 


inclos h.] t d gland-beari th 

age or pasture; an inclosed field. [Scoteh.] eleit corolla, and gland-bearing anthers. Tt con 
—5 inn plateau-like valley, resembling the sists of Parkia (the type) and Pentaclethra, both t 
“holes” and “prairies” of the more northern genera ate ney trees with twice-pinnate leaves and 

S : conspi: = 
parts of the Rocky Mountain ranges. [Colorado parkin; parken (pix'kin, -ken), m. A kin 
and Wyoming.] : ken of, oatmeal gingerbread. [Prov. Eng. and Sco: 
__ When the parks of the Rocky Mountain E North, Mid. parking (vir king), n. [Verbal n. of park, 
it is usually the more cor Spie Ore intended to be desigs Parks collectively, or a park-like place; also, 
nated. Of these, the North Park is in Wyoming, the oie strip of turf, with or without trees, in the mi 
tes in Colorado, J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, P: "dle of a street. 


6. Milit.: (a) Th 
by the guns, wagons, 
der, provisions, stores; 
gether, or the objects th 
artillery, of provisions, 


ete., when 


of wagons, ete. 


e space or inclosure occupied 
animals, pontoons, pow- 
brought to- 


emselves: as, à park of 


In some cases, similar parking has been left in th 
Encyc. 


dle of the streets, . B 
Spaces were left for a market-place, court 
and parking for the palace, 
Johns Hopkins Hist. St 
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Parkinsonia 
Parkinsonia (piir-kin-s6’ni-ii), n. [NL. (Plu- 
mier, 1708), after John Parkinson, an English 
herbalist (born 1567, died about 1650).] A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees of the suborder Cæ- 
salpiniee and the tribo Lucesalpinice, having 


stipules, and loose racemes of yellow flowers. There are 


ico and Arizona. P. aculeata, the Jerusalem-thorn of J: 


lepsy and as a febrifuge. é 5 
Parkinson’s disease. A form of paralysis, pa 
ralysis agitans (which see, under paralysis) 
described by Parkinson in 1817. 
parkish (piir’kish), a. 
lating to or resembling a park. 
Would give it a very elegant, tasteful. parkish appear 
ance. 


park-keeper (piirk’ké’pér), n. 


a park. 


Norw. pirkum, hypericum, a reduction of NL. 
hypericum, L. hypericon: see Hypericum) + 
leaves.] A plant, Hypericum Androsemun. 
Vitice, a kind of withie or willow, called in English 
parkeleaues, chastetree, hemp-tree, or Abrahams balme, 
Florio. 
parkway (piirk’wa), x. A broad thoroughfare 
planted with trees and intended for recreation 
as well as for common street traffic. 
Opposite the grand stand and across the course is a park- 
way for the carriages. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 21. 
parli (pärl), v. [< ME. parlen, < OF. parler, 
F. parler = Sp. parlar = Pg. palrar = It. par- 
lare, < ML. parabolare (also contr. parlare, after 
Rom.), speak, talk, discourse, < L. parabola, a 
comparison, parable, speech, talk: see para- 
blel.) I. intrans. 1. To speak. 
Patriarkes and prophetes han parled her-of longe, 
That such a lorde and a lygte shulde lede hem alle hennes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 268. 
2. To talk; confer with a view to come to an 
understanding; discuss orally. 
Their purpose is to parle, to court, and dance. 
Shak., L. L, L., Vv. 2. 122. 
I wrong myself 
In parling with you. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, ii. 5. 
Knute, finding himself too weak, began to parle. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
II. trans. To utter; express; speak. 
parl (pärl), n. [< parl, v.] 1. Speech; lan- 
guage. 
A tocher ’s nae word in a true lover's parle, 
But gie me my love, and a fig for the warl’! 
Burns, Meg o’ the Mill (second version). 
E 2. Talk; conference; conversation; treaty or 
discussion; a parley. 
So frown'd he once when in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 62. 
After the trumpet has summoned a parle. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii, 1. 
By parl or composition, truce or eae, 
To win him or win from him what I can. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 529. 
Those of heaven commune. . . 
With the noise of fountains wondrous, 
And the parle of voices thund’rous. 
Keats, Ode, Bards of Passion. 


[Obsolete, provincial, orarchaic in bot! i 
Eemotreaktheparit. Beo benko en ee) 

_ parl, An abbreviation of parliament and parlia- 
mentary. i 
parlamentt, n, A former spelling of parliament. 

_ parlance (pir’lans), n. [Formerly also parlence; 

; < OF. parlance, parlaunce, speech, < parlant, 
= ppr. of eee: speak: P opari] Speech; con- 
versation; discourse; ; la ; i 
of expression; conference. e A 


__ The interpreter did as he was | 
brought to © s, and he Repel patshes oe p 
te a A North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 480. 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
_ Crown’d Isabel, thro" all her placid lif. £ 
Tennyson, Isabel. 


arlance, in the usual mode of ; 
guage. a speech; in 
wer of Killian Van Rensellaer was, in his ow: 
e, “By wapen recht!” that is to say, by the P 
in common parlance, by club-law. 

5 Trning, Knickerbocker, p. 181. 


Fap > 


a slightly imbricate or valvate calyx, and linear 
od. ‘They are handsome spiny evergreens, wen pinnate 
eaves of numerous minute Teaflets, spines in place of parlantt (piir’lant), n. 


species, of which P. Africana, with wingless leafstalks, is 
the &wilde limoenhout” of the Cape of goon Hono, ang D 

H tat -barke “ACL À rerde o! aX- 
Torreyana is the green-barked acacia or palo verde of Me i The place appoynted, parlantes him 


maica, is a native of America, but is now widely scattered 
throughout the tropics; it is a shrub about 15 feet high, 
with winged leafstalks and fragrant flowers, used for 
hedges, and by the Indians in Mexico asa remedy for epi- parlante (piir-liin’t e), a. 


[< park + -ishl.] Re- 


J. Baillie. 
One who has 
the custody of a park, or who is employed to 
preserve order in or otherwise to take care of At the close it w. 


parkleaves (piirk’lévz), n. [Appar. < *park (= 


parleycue, v. and n. 3 
parleying (piir’li-ing), n. [Verbal n. of parley’, 


ple of Importance in Their Day. 


them no aid or comfort, nor hold any parleyings w 


F. parlez-vous in such questions as pa oa 
Francais? ‘do you speak French?’: parlez, 2 

pers. pl. of parler, speak; vous. 
of fu, thou.] To speak French. 
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parlando (piir-liin’d6), a. [It., ppr. of 
speak: see parl.] In music, noting a Passare 
or a style of singing in which there is some ane 
proach to declamation or recitative, involving 
specially careful enunciation. = 


parlare, 


[< F. parlant, 
parler, speak: see parl, v.] One 
confers, or parleys. 


ppr. of 
who speaks, 


In simple meaning meet 

Farre from their armie all ynarm’d, 
Warner, Albion's England, iii. 19, 
( [It., < parlare, speak: 
see parl.) In music, same as parlando. 
Aa AN 

parlatory (piir’ la-t6-ri), n.; pl. parlatories (-riz) 
> [ML. parlatorium, a reception-room, parlor: see 

parlor.] The parlor or strangers’ room of a con- 

vent or monastery. 
parlecue, parleycue (piir’le-kii), v. t [Se. also 
- pirlicue; < F. parler à queue, speak at the end: 
parler (see parl); a, < L. ad, to, at; queue. 
tail: see cuel, queue.] To recapitulate or sum 
up. 


the custom of our minister to par- 
of the cle men who had assisted 
stance of them and en- 
fa Quinguagenarian. 
parlecue, parleycue (pär’le-kū), n. [Se., < par- 
lecue, parleycue, v.] A summing up or capitu- 
lation of discourses previously delivered. 
parlement}, n. A Middle English form of par- 
liament. i 
parlesy?, n. A Middle English form of patsy. 
parley! (pärli), n. [Formerly also party ; prob. 
< OF. parlee, a turn of speech, Dut in sense 
equiv. to parl, of which it is practically an ex- 
tension: see parl, n.] Discourse or conversa- 
tion; discussion; a conference; specifically, a 
brief conference with an enemy as under a flag 
of truce; aninformal treating between two hos- 
tile parties before or in the course of a contest. 
Cf. barley?. 
Hee 


Shold sende awaye an herauld at armes, 
To aske a parley faire and free. 
King Arthur's Death (Child's Ballads, I. 42). 
What’s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Shak., Macbeth, ii. 8. 87. 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley [Echo], daughter of the sphere! 
Milton, Comus, 1. 241, 
Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath. 
Wordsworth, To the Men of Kent, Oct., 1803, 


To beat or sound a parley (milit.). See beat. 
parley! (piir’li), v. [< parleyl,n. Cf. parl, v.J 
I. intrans. 1. To speak; discourse; confer on 
some point of mutual concern; especially, to 
confer with an enemy, as on an exchange of 
prisoners, or on the cessation of hostilities. 
Now stay, daughter, your bour within, 
While I gae parley wi’ my son. aa 
Cospatrick (Child’s Ballads, I. 156). 
They are at hand AEA 
To parley or to fight. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 78. 
As bashfull Suters, seeing Strangers by, 
Parley in silence with their hand or eye. Son 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
The housemaids parley at the gate, 
The scullions on the stair. 


0. W. Holmes, Agnes. 
2. To argue. [Prov. Eng.] 
II. trans. To utter; speak. 
“That beauty in court which could not parley euphu- 
ism,” a courtier of Charles the First's time tells us, “was 


as little regarded as she that now there speaks not French.” 
J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p- 403. 


parley? (piir’li), n. [Short for parliament.) 


ame as parliament, 7. 
See parlecue. 


v.] Conference; a conference. 


ishtah’s Fanci Parleyings with Certain Peo- 
Ferishtah’s Fancies, and Parleying: Prowning (title). 


ti iv sredence, yield 
He warned good citizens to give them no cr sa em 


E. L. Bynner, Begum's Daughter, a 
är-li-vö’), v. 7. [A corruption 0 
phen l L rlez-vous 


< L. vos, you, pl- 
[Slang.] 


He kept six French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. 
Macaulay, St. Dennis and St. George in the Water. 


arleyvoo(piir-li-vo’), n. [< parleyzoo,v.] The 


Conventional school study and use of the French 
language. 


(Humorous. } 


_ CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ent D : 
The Master et 3 
and the ater gunnen, why yet 
Selues, 8 sermant haq a pagta 
The interyi at 
and the an lew between th nt 
Writer} be eBistrates of yteKing jy 
word P 3 A Word often Une plans is 
woro artiaments — w] Mat 
ctween princes and thet 
s ? es 


1. A. 
2. A meeting or 
deliberation = 

people or thei 
egislate on n 


confined to the 
its colonies, 


c 
te Estate: 
£ reeman, Now : 


arres betweene g 


1 dilacerations of 


Kingandy; 
tho vo aniti 


K Ward, Simple Cotler, ER. 
r partian t d on bended k j 
The soy reignty they were convenes 

ease, 


is Cowper, Expos 
‘Till the war-drum throbb’ » “Nbostulati 
were furl'd sranie longer, andthe batting 
Tn the Parliament of man, the Federation of they) 
Tennyson aevo 
Specifically — 8, [cap.] The pee 
tive body of t Ded Ae supreme legis. 
ive body of the United Kingdom of Great Bri 
ain and Ireland, consisting of the three estan 
of the realm, namely the lords spiritual helen 
temporal, and the commons; the general cour 
cil of the nation, constituting the legislate 
summoned by the sovereign’s authority tocar 
sult on the affairs of the nation and to eas 
and repeal laws. Primarily, the sovereign mayte om 
sidered as a constituent element of Parliament; bat th 
word as generally used has exclusive reference to the thre 
estates above named, ranged in two distinct branches, t 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The I 
of Lords includes the lords spiritual and lords te 
(See House of Lords, under lord.) ‘The Honse oft 
consists of 670 members: viz., for England and W 


constituencies (counil 
if uniri 


‘Thy parliaments adoy 


s and foreign Į A 

x y thes nial Act 6 

of a Parliament was fixed bythe Sd i i 
m about the m 


jl S 
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a name given to the Long Parliament afte: 

of numbers in consequence of Pride’s Pune ee eae third 
The old Parliament, the Rum 1 ae tes 


h p Parliament (so call’ eve a 
retaining some few rotten members of y® be Sau nels 
g 


by 
pal to glad thy Jolly pops, 


err he Tady- 1 deg.) taining to a parliament; specifically i 
o parlantit thelndy. og p. 85. (Davies) taining to a par ; sp y [cap.], in 
‘ iM ins ejected E ae made by the Eng. hist., serving or adhering to the Long Par- 
jot S” a statute, et of the lords tem- raise a opposition to Kings Charles [. and He.. 
re advice ane mmons in Parliament 28° Char es II. a 
Bare tial and the Eho altered, amenat Gy. II. n. 1. A partizan of parliament; specifi- 
po snl oh act ca re pealed put by faled Par- cally [cap.], in Eng. hist., a partizan of the Long 
h e reated it.—. ny 


j iament, as distinguished from a Royalist or 
Cavalier. 
There follow the heads of what they were to contain in 


defence of Charles and the chastity of his queen against 
the parliamentarians. 


1 pended, OF Pee ores 
K vit (E which has ct 


session from April to June, 


i e subject [imposi- 
en ka in February, 


on he pa 1 N z equally recalcitrant Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IT. ii. paynfull fourneys, 
F se 4 in 10 ere was not SS et ite 2. A parliamentary debater or manager. rtp a bleaeaa A 
transacting business CEE 4 parliamentarily (pir-li-men‘ta-ri-li), adv. In 
: he addled Pee. Brit, XIII. 559. a parliamentary manne 
i t, the S ament convened by parliamentarism (piir-li-men‘ta-rizm), n. [< the parlours of their wines. 
one's Parlament, ried from a certain Pra F. parlementarisme ; as parliamentar-y + -ism.] 2. An apartment in a convent, asylum, inn, 
ce oe se, or Barebones, one of its mem ers. Parliamentary or representative government. ‘or the lik 
ea eaall representation itis also Fred Protector. It (the new Constitution] made no fresh concessions to which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
A a Ib constitute! kofthe Parliaments., Perlen ntarism. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 373. converse with visitors. 
tn | an Parliament. See panne parliamentary (piir-li-men‘ta-ri), a. [<_F. 
#Spranken Parliament, in Scotti hist., the Parl “ parlenentaire = Sp. it. parlamentario = Pg. 
geisbich assembled after Oh P oyalist.-Free Parlia- parlamentar; as parliament + -ary.) 1. Of 


1, and was . apraini O Plis e j 
poetin concen or pertaining to Parliament, or, in general, to 
legislative bodies. 
There are among the expedients of French finance some 
that might with parliamentary authority be adopted in 


tan of Parliament, 


Tekh Parliament, which originally acted | T England. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 365. I f: I 
mg; fide Hn, but which Bree eens muuaned at w est 2, Enacted or done by Parliament, or, in gen- ing-room intended for the reception of com- 
S fe eit torethor technically designated by this onan the authority of a legislature: as, apar- pany. 
son J Sees either house was spoken of as the Lords, or the iamentar y act; par liamentary government. 
ie | amos "inthe High Court of Parliament assembled. A revolution, which for the moment left England abso- 


Inhter times, the phrase is more commonly used of either 
hax, or both houses, acting in the exercise of judicial 
w (usjadicial functions, such as the inquest by the 
| (enous and the trial by the Lords of an impeachment, 
| ‘tite action of either house, or both successively, on a 

"dl attainder, aquestion of contempt, the removal and 
antol public officers, etc., as distinguished from 
m of legislation and functions as council of the 


lutely at Henry's feet, was wrought out by a series of Par- 
Uamentary Statutes. J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 474. 


3. In accordance with the rules and usages of 
Parliament. or, in general, with the rules and 
customs of legislatures; approved or allowed 
in legislative or deliberative bodies: as, parlia- 
mentary language. 

The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful 
trickery, or, to speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of 
war stratagem, on the part of skilful agents. _ 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 
Parliamentary agent, a person, usually a solicitor, pro- 
fessionally employed in draiting bills, petitions, etc., and in 
promoting or opposing private bills, or in connection with 
other private business in Parliament.— Parliamentary 
borough or burgh. See borough, 2(b), and burgh.—Par- 


liamentary committee, a committee of the members of 
the House of Lords or of the House of Commons appointed 


} _iteyremost humble wyse beseechen 
temo your most royall 
Etinin temporal, and all other your ET 
Te lih maa publects the comons of this your 
Hy dda of Parliament assembled. 
Tof Katherin Hawarde, late Queen of Eng- 
Wand, cte, (33 Hen, VILI., c. 21). 


1 rel Parliament, See imperial.— Lack- rning 
nt, fae as Parliament of Dune ne 
Palen, the mae Barebone's Parliament.— Long 
aL a carrledon tha ect assembled on Novem- 
nnlens in 1018, abolished the Hess Duged” 
Hapa the deat eens hed the House of Lords, 


Tomwell on of Charles I. Tt was violently examination of witnesses or otherwise, into matters which 


ant, am 


} nig April 20th, 1653, 1 4 veuiently inquired into by the wholehouse. saft he garden where only the 
llig for p 0d was dissolved 3 , but was twice could not be conveniently inqui a parlor boarders wall seen 
Ebner pact the su ‘issolved in March, 166 ' Any Dill or any subject brought before the house may, if the biz E y, 1 
w se it was nn of a Free Parliament Tn house thinks oper be referred toacommittee, andall pri- parlor-car (pir/lor-kir), n. A raver Dae 
d | ihe ie ent. See madi, the Rump Parliament. Vate bills, such as bills for railways, canals, roads, or other “ger-car or -carriage for day travel, furnishe 
sat Cie inne Members of inelember of Parlia- undertakings in which the public are concerned, are Ky orire ‘lucunioualy thant the cedinate carers 
teal atte and Ireland an ae House of Commons ferred to committees of each house before they are Conan drawing-room car. (U.S 
l 3 is Mame’ Usually ab of the lower house in ered. Such committees are generally called select Gets = ‘ a ee ee 
id f piaig Ment, the pay eoreviated M. P.— Mer-  tecs.—Parliamentary law, the body of settled and foy Par, or-organ (pir’ lor-6r’gan),7. 
ri aul age high treason mone of 1888, which ex- trolling usages of procedure in deliberative assemblies, or reed-organ. oe 
ine tae, liame Called Ua nee the ministers of generally founded on the common experience of Ene m parlor-skate (pir lọr-skāt has Savia ase eee 
a Meindl Pantiagay te aa Md firliament, Won- semblies, particularly tnay ot the British n Parliamen a PATO 
5 f iament.— R Tar 7 ive bodies so n ve S : ts 
we wae rae uation oree ordinance. — Parliament peta Ea in particular bodies by special writ- parlous. (pir lus), a. [Form erly Alen perlous 
i Meg lea hen causi P when careened by shift ten rules. In England this law is usually designated 45 tì P (also dial. parlish); an obs., dial., or arate 
| k a maint the sid eeloveron her beam lawand usageof. Parliament—a phrase which also ine! uae fom of perilous.] 1. Periloua: dane oa 
d te tm © Taised out of water, mattersof constitutional right and power asaffecting ei 


i i i the 
branch of the legislature in relation to the other, and tl 
rights and Ee of each as against the other or t 
persons, The phrase has also been occasion: 
utory as contrasted with common ]aw.— P; 2 
train, a train which, by enactment of Patli 5 
be run by railway companies at 
down journeys) for the conveyance 
gers, ata rate of fare not exceeding a pen! 


nvened at Coy- cents) a mile. [Eng.] 7 = : = 
ause all lawyers parliament-cake (pir’li-ment-kak), n. Ginger 
[£ par- 


ember of Parlis 
“i rliament, 
ie alee that they needed not 
} is Priviledgo, which 
2 or it was an abuse 


WE: 


a 


earned Par- bread made in thin crisp cakes., 
parliamenteert (par‘li-men-ter’), 2- 


great class of records belonging to the Court 
consists of the parliament-rolls ; these, how- 


ar from being a perfect collec a 
the documents containin Nhs Oecd eee 


An obsolete variant of parlance. 


Parlor, parlour (piir/lor), n, {Formerly also 
sometimes parler; < ME, parlour, parlur, par- 
Burns, Twa Doga. aire < OF. parleor, parloer, parlouer, F. par- 

[= Sp. par- OY (= Sp. Pg. It. parlatorio), < ML, parlatori- 


ber, ete., < parlare (F. parler, etc.), talk; see 


J solv’d. Evelyn, Diary, Fe F i 
ci 3 yn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1660, liaments are hopelessly lost 

WEN P Short Parliament, the first Parliame AO AREE ; onar 

i? J a! Oy lasted only a few weeks. are iE meric! P [ 

Atern pody Te ‘ ev parliament (piir’li-ment), v. i To bus one’ EE 
Pees ye cr fore eluding various peg self with parliamentary matters; ati to Hakluyts Voyages, 1. 229, 
Tante courts Toepecidllly me S as. one’s duties as member of Parliament. [Rare.] Lee pe te 

fu? avert s, We 6. In law, an ¢ a Some gentle mast “i bok alliwell, 
K ol ian i be w). the two Temples Wha aiblins thrang apar Annan 
ce paris member? sult upon TS ats For Britain's guid his saul indentin’. 

vat const,“ [Short for par- 
ge of fiddle) oot, —7- ii ; A a P 
D a E np. DI tiament-cake. parliamental (piir-li-men’tal), a. 
(ot aitt game as par and parliament. lamental; as parliament + -al.| Of or pertain- 1”; 4 place to 
diate] s oy a Vanity Fair, xxxvill. Hee ton parliament; parliamentary. Foxe, Mar- monastery, a hall of audience, a council-cham- 
BP orgi : ; ; tops YTS DAEN 

nay yir] thy tops, f : ae ihe Cis 

git hoop, and fing chops, parliamentarian (par’li-men-ta’ri-an), a. and 2L] 1. Originally, a room set apart from the 


n. [< parliamentary + -an.] I, a. Of or per- great hall for private conference and conversa- 
tion; a withdrawing-room. It finally became 
the public room of a private house. 


£. . . fond two other ladys sete and she, 
Withinne a paved parlour, and they thre 
Herden a maydyn reden hem the geste 

Of the Seegee of Thebes, whil hem leste, 


Now hath vche riche a reule to eten bi hytn-selue 
In a pryue parloure, 


To knowe the sondry maners and condition of people, 
and the variety of theyr natures, and that ina warme atudye 
or parler, without peril of the see, or daunger of longe and 


With hand in hand she brings the seaman all alone. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, LV. 320). 


All mens houses and goods were open to them, euen to 
hospital, hotel, boarding-school, or the like, in 


Walk but into the parlour, you will find one book or 
other, in the window, to entertain you the while. 


3. A room in a private house set apart for the 
conversational entertainment of guests; a re- 
ception-room; 
Britain, the common sitting-room or keeping- 
room of a family, as distinguished from a draw- 


In the United States, where the word drawing- 
room is little used, parlor is the general term for the room 
used for the reception of guests. 


Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 


“A great mistake, Chettam,” interposed Mr. Brooke, 
“ going into electrifying your land and that kind of thing, 
and making a parlor of your cow-house. 


The house stands for comfort and for conversation, and 
parlors were misnamed if not peopled with ideas. 


4, Vulgarly, any room more or less ‘*elegant- 
ly” or showily furnished or fitted up, and de- 
voted to some specific purpose: as, tonsorial 
parlors; a photographer's parlors; oyster par- 
lors; misfit parlors. de ; 
parlor-boarder (piir’lor-bor’dér), n. AY upil 
in a boarding-school who has many privileges 
by either house for the purpose of making inquiries, bythe not granted to the ordinary pupils. 
I saw them this afternoon in the garden where only the 


alarming; mischievous. 
Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 


I cannot, in my present life and motion, clearly conceive 
myself in so pari 
should make me shrink from the end of all. 


2. Notable; knowing; shrewd. 
A parlous boy ; go to, you are too shrewd. 


I knew I could be overreached by none; 


parlous 


g the proceedings of various par- 
Encye. Brit., XX. 311. 


A var, of parlance, as if < parley 


A dialectal form of par- 


talk in, a reception-room in a 


See def. 3. 


Chaucer, Troilus, il. 82. 


Piers Plowman (E), x. 97. 


Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 11, 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 455. 


Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 265. 


a drawing-room; also, in Great 


Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 1. 


It won't do.” 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 


Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 81. 


(Trade cant, U. S.] 


Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 45. 


a state that no hope of better things 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 230. 


Shak., Rich. TH, ii. 4. 


i tarian. A parlous head. ae 
liament + -eer.] Same as parliamen £ h E 
TY early date to the All (one eae proved zealous parliamenteers in the Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, i 


ment w: = 
chambre, the cham. 


2. 
eure Wood, Athenz Oxon., I. 
es, $ 
mes in Ie played a 
P 


beginning of the Rebellion, 


i ir’ li -rol), n. A record 
he > parliament-roll (pir’liment Ol), n. 
arllament, ot the proceedings of Parliament. [Eng.] 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid\ 
y E ee ee 


One must be trusted, and he thought her fit, 
As passing prudent, anda wit. 


{Obsolete or archaic in all us 


Dryden, Wife of Bath’ 


parlously 


perilously. z E ; 
ately; amazingly. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
You are so parlously in love with learning 


Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 
Thou art parlously encompassed. 
Barham, 1 


parlousnesst (piir‘lus-nes), n. 


ousness; quickness; shrewdness. 
Parma blue. See blue. 
Parmacella (piir-ma-sel’ii),n. [NL.] A genu 


of slug-like pulmonate gastropods, typical o 


a nearly free border, The species are chiefly inhabitant. 
Canary Islands. a 

Parmacellide (piir-ma-sel’i-dé), n. pl. 
< Parmacella + -ide.] 


[NL. 


usually merged in the family Limacide. 


parmacetyt, n. ) l ? 
nermaceti; a corruption of spermaceti, q. v.] 
Spermaceti. 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaeeti for an inward bruise. i 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 58. 
A kinde of Whale, or rather a Iubarta, was driven on 
shore in Southampton tribe, from the west, over an intl- 
nite number of rocks, so bruised that the water in the Bay 
where she lay was all oily, and the rocks about it all be- 


dasht with Parmacitty. i à 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 260. 


parmasant}, parmasentt, n. Obsolete forms 


of parmesan. 
parmaynt, n. A Middle English form of pear- 
main. 


© 


Parmelia (piir-mé’li-i), n. [NL., < L. parma, < 
Gr. Tápun, 2 small shield.] A genus of lichens, 
giving name to the family Parmelici and the 
tribe Parmeliace?. The thallus is imbricate-foliaceous, 
appressed or rarely ascendant, membranaceous, sparingly 
fbrillose beneath, The apothecia are scutelliform, sub- 

pedicellate, with mostly thin disk and colorless hypothe- 

cium. About 50 species are known. See crottles?, lichen. 

Parmeliacei (piir-mé-li-a’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., < 

Parmelia + -acei.] According to the classifi- 

cation of Tuckerman, a tribe of gymnocarpous 

lichens. It includes the families Usneei, Parmelici, 

Umbilicariei, Peltigeret, Pannariei, Collemet, and Leca- 

4 norei, ‘the apothecia are rounded, open, scutelliform, 

: and contained in a thalline exciple. 

parmeliaceous (piir-mé-li-a’shius), a. [< Par- 

melia + -accous.] In bot., belonging to or hav- 

ing the characters of the genus Parmelia or the 
tribe Parmeliacet. 

Parmeliei (piir-mé i), n. pl. [NL.,< Par- 
melia + -ci.] A family of foliaceous lichens 
of the tribe Parmeliacei. _ 

parmelioid (piir-mé’li-oid), a. [< Parmelia + 

-oid.] In bot., resembling or belonging to the 

genus Parmelia. 

Parmenidean (piir-men-i-dé’an), a. [< Parme- 

nides (seo def.) + -an.] Of or relating to Par- 

menides of Elea (fifth century B. c.), a noted 

Greek philosopher, or his system of metaphys- 

1¢5. The fundamental idea of Parmenides’s philosophy 
was to distinguish those facts aud qualities which are uni- 
versally true or real from those which are accidental and 
not universally true, or are transient. 

Parmentiera (piir-men-ti-é’rii), n. [NL. (Al- 

phonse de Candolle, 1845), after A. A. Parmen- 

tier (1737-1813), who did much for economic 
hotany.] A genus of trees of the gamopeta- 
lous order Bignoniacer and the tribe Jacaran- 
dez, characterized by the sheath-like calyx and 

few-flowered axillary clusters. There are about 6 

species, natives of Mexico and Central America. Their 

leaves are commonly alternate and of three leaflets, with 
incuryed sping between them. ‘The large greenish flow- 
ers are followed by an elongated-fusiform or oblong fruit, 

; is fleshy and edible. See candle-tree. 


‘Parmesan (piir-mé-zan’),a.andn. [Formerly, 
~ & noun, also permasant, parmasent; < FE. Par- 

_ mesan = Šp. Parmesano = Pg. Parmesão = It. 
Parmigiano, < L. Parma, a town in Italy; hence, 

a noun, F. parmesan, etc., a cheese made in 
] T. a Of or relating to Parma, a city 
ern Italy, or its inhabitants, or the 
or sya duchy of Parma. —Parmesan 


[l.c.] Parmesan cheese. 
hope of recovery of that Welsh A 
by a monse that ‘polled him s panne: 
it Middleton, Changeling, i. 2. 
master said that he loved her almost as 
rmasent _ Ford, "Vis Pity, i. 4. 
of drinking. 
nish, the Italian’s Parmisant, 


parlously (piir’lus-li), adv. [An obs. form of 
] Perilously; dangerously; desper- 


That T'd be glad to know what you understood, brother 


ngoldsby Legends, I. 140. 
The quality of 
being parlous or perilous; rashness; impetu- 


tho family Parmacellidæ. They have a limaciform 
body with n long neck, and a large subcentral buckler with 


of the countries bordering the Mediterranean and the 


A family of pulmonate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Parmacella, 


[Also parmacetty, parmacitty, 


parnel} (piir’nel), n. 
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They were drunk according to all the rule: 

drunkenness, as l psy-freeze, crambo, Paring learned 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins p.3. 
s a z De 3, 
Parmese (piir-més’ or -méz’), a. [< It. Parmese 
< L. Parmensis, of Parma, < Parma (Gr. Tépuay, 
a town in Italy.] Of or pertaining to Parma in 
Italy; Parmesan. eee 
Examples of Parmese, Cremonese, and M 
Nineteenth Century, X) II. 824 
Parnassia (piir-nas’ wate (NL. (Tournefort. 
1700), < Gr. Llapraccdc, Mapvacéc, Parnassus FH 
Parnassus.) A genus of elegant plants of the 
s polypetalous order Saxifragaceæ and the tribe 
t Saxifragee, characterized by the five stami 
nodes and one-celled ovary with parietal placen- 

tæ opposite the stigmas. The 14 species are natiy 
of cold and wet regions, from the mountains of India to the 
arctic circle. They are smooth annuals, with broad leaves 
r clustered at the base of the slender stem which 
single white or yellowish flower, the five petals 
marked with greenish or yellowish lines, The common 
name of these plants is grass of Parnassus. The ordinare 
European speciesis P. palustris, found also in North Ane 
ica from the Great Lakes to Labrador, P, Caroliniana is 
common both north and south in the United States two 

other species are local. 

Parnassian (piir-nas’ian), a. and n. [< L. Par- 
lapvacwe, 


nassius, Parnasius, Parnascus, < Gr. 
an,< Mapvācóç, later Ilapraccóc, Parnas- 


Ts 


ilanese art, 


s 


Parna 
sus, a mountain in central Greece.] I. a. 1 
Pertaining to Mount Parnassus, or to poetry and 
the Muses, to whom, with Apollo, this region 
was sacred. 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv, 
Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews 
Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev'ry Mus d 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 13, 
2. [. c.] Resembling or related to the genus 
Parnassius; belonging to the Parnassiine. 

II, n. [l ¢c.] A member of the genus Par- 
nassius or the subfamily Parnassiine; an Apollo 
butterfly. 

Parnassii (piir-nas’i-i), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Par- 
nassius.] Same as Parnassiine. 

Parnassiine (piir-nas-i-i’né), n. pl. [NL., < 

Parnassius + -ine.J A subfamily of Papilio- 
nide, typified by the genus Parnassius. They have 
very short antenne, stout hi abdomen, parchment- 
like wings sometimes scaleless, and in the females usually 
a peculiar abdominal pouch ; larvie < 
droid, with small tubercles, slightly hairy, z 
cate appendage of the first segment; the ch ilis is in- 
closed in a light silken tissue powdered with a glaucous 
bloom and supported by transverse threa The parnas- 
sians belong to the northern hemisphere, an l lovers 
of mountains, whence the name. Also Parnassinæ, Par- 
nassit. See cut under nervure, 

Parnassius (piir-nas’i-us), n. ` [NL., < L. Par- 

nassius (< Gr. Ilapvácioç), belonging to the moun- 
tain Parnassus, < Iapvācóç, Parnassus: see Par- 
nassus.] A genus of butterflies, founded by 
Latreille in 1805, type of the subfamily Parnas- 
siinæ. The best-known species is the Apollo butterfly, 
P. apollo, inhabiting alpine parts of Europe. P. phabus is 
another, found in the Alps. P. smintheus is found in the 
Rocky Mountains. These butterflies are usually white, 
sometimes tinted with yellow, or rarely yellow, and orna- 
mented with crimson and black ocelli. 

Parnassus (piir-nas’us), n. [= E. Parnasse = 
Sp. Parnaso = Pg. It. Parnaso, Parnasso = D. 
Dan. Parnas = G. Sw. Parnass, < L. Parnas- 
sus, also Parnasus, < Gr. Iapvācóç, later Mapvac- 
góç: see def.] 1. Amountainin central Greece, 
in mythology sacred to the Muses. The Delphian 
sanctuary of Apollo was on its slope, and from between 
its twin summit peaks flows the fountain Castalia, the wa- 
ters of which were reputed to impart the virtue of poetic 
inspiration. E SAN f 
Hence, figuratively —2. The abiding-place of 
poetry and home of poets: sometimes used as 
a name for a collection of poems or of elegant 
literature. 

Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown'd sates 
Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round, 
And, her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 
Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. ag ie 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 137. 
There is Lowell, who ’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, --- 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh zeachink ee 
Till he Jearns the distinction ’twixt singing and preac aing. 
Lowell, Fable for Critics. 

Gradus ad Parnassum. See gradus, 2.—Grass of Par- 
nassus, See Parnassia. 

[< ME. pernel, 


common woman, a slut; a familiar use, like 
gill, jill2, gillian, of a frequent fem. name 
Pernel, < OF. Peronelle, < ML. Petronilla, a wo: 
man’s name, a saint so named, < L. Petro(n-), 3 
man’s name, LL. Petrus, a man’s name, Peter, 
Gr. Tlérpoc, Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see peter, pter, te) 
A young woman; often in a bad sense, & slut. 
But these tender pernels must have one gown for the 


day, another for the night. 5 
Pilkington, Works, p- 56- (Halliwell.) 


11. 


purnele, a 


~CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Panelg 
Saying, 


Parnelli 
der) sm 


St wart 


[rea 


Sweet} 


House of Comy 
Slvely member 


ni-de), n 
feat icom. beetles, pael 
raving (ne US Pariis, 
domin the dorsa] ab. 
Q aal segments a abi 
membran partly 
third 


i Ous, the first to 

r Segments connat 
1e last tarsal j z 

and the claws ] 


oint long” 
anat WS large, m? 
poi y is finely pubescent, 
ilm of air adheres when the 


1819), 


beetles ar 
are under water 
larvae cr water, 


are of fl 


le + Lhe fam. 
¢-spread, with about 
ne most of the species 
“uropean and North Amer. 


Parnus (pärnus), n, 
etym. doubtful. ] The 
de. The species a 
rican, 

Paroaria (par- 
Hie | < F. paroare 
aps of S. Amer. origin.] A 

ps oi  origin.] A genus of § 

American tanager-like finches, Faye 
white coloration with a scarlet crest, 0 
lata is an example. They are someti 
cardinal tanagers. 

paroarium, paroarion (par-6-i’ri-um, -nji 
[NL., < Gr. zapa, beside, + oápov, dim. cds, |. 
egg.] Same as parovariun. 


Tal size.) 


it), at. (NL, (Bonanans 
(Button and Viel 


1 


paroccipital (par-ok-sip’i-tal), a. andu. Ko J 
rapa, beside, + L. occiput, the back of thebel: i 
see occipital.) I, a. Situated on the sided Ff 
the hindhead, or in a lateral occipital pi p 


a lateral bone or process of 


Specifically noting 


the occipital or occipitomastoid region of the skal), 
cially the long latera 
mals. 


1 occipital processes of swe 
See II., 2. EE. 
A bone of the lateral occipital: 
ret from are wa p ; 
ven considered a t 
om and idet 
perior 
thems i 


cipital bone of some 4 
toid of others. Also canet oe 
tain lateral projection rocess o 
oper; ipite NG 
fal bone esp shen elongate Ke 
wire conspicuous: in some anima 


mastoid process. [No 
The relation which mopa el itm 


icircular canals § 
the semicircular cana ee 
by the opisthotic element 


parece n. l 
0 
1825), < G igor ot te 
A genus of legumino I some 

folic, character a. ! 
keel, two-valve¢ Poon 
leaves. The only Spreng of aia a 
tropi 
Auten, isa pro 
like leaves, rat 
has been p ; al) 
jal (pi-2° m paroi 
parochin ocnial o pe Tt. 
quial= Pg. parot! 
parochia iS, of a 
jsh: H f 
z jrochial eu 


undt 
Fh 


is, 10! 


st 
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jess parochial; rus into the orchestra. (b) The song of the 2 W ae = 
ctarian cant, chorus, with an accompaniment of dancing oy pr ord of honor given or pledged; solemn 
i otic point of view. rhythmical movement, on entering the orches- promise; plighted faith; specifically, a formal 
tra.—3. An external gallery or gangway, run- arie or pledge given by a prisoner of war 
ning from stem to stern on each side of an aK 1e will not try to escape if allowed to go 
ancient Greek war-ship, outside the bulwarks, t Pout at liberty, or that, if released, he will re- 
the poor. and supported on brackets over the water, pa to custody at a certain time if not previ- 
fed to paupers by the parody! (par’6-di), n.; pl. parodies (-diz). [For- agatash ie eae oe that he will not bear arms 
ae merly also parode; = F. parodie = Sp. paródia devine $ s captors within a stated period, as 
n, [<paroc’” = Pg. It, parodia, < L. parodia, < Gr. zapusia eat le existing war. In civilized warfare the 
tof the affairs parody, < zapa, beside, + 4, song oda: Bes Monan PA rena a to e eee 
vor parochial Bary!) l. A tind of literarv eote oation oo SEUA He akin LA nee 
odel.] S md of literary composition in he again fall into the hands of the enemy. 


su) ; mhich é A ? 
government wW which the form and expression of grave or Love's votaries inthrale each other's soule, 
dignified writings are closely imitated, but are TiN both of them live but npon parole 


Beaumont, The Antiplatonic. 


7 EALE » I have a scruple ethen a ee 
35, treatment; a travesty that follows closely the you become a prisoner to tne adica. pace Ss aee t 


form and expression of its original; specifical- This man had forfeited his military parole, Macaulay. 
ly, a burlesque imitation of a poem, in whicha 3, Milit., a word or words give t rd 
sS. eg y trivial or humorous subject is treated in the in orders } 7 ing ocer in saro 
„tty well broken UP OY style of a dignified or serious one: als Pa oaie Cotman ime aie Ee 
st} & : TAIBO LRD garrison, by which friends may be distinguished 
from enemies. It differs from the countersign in that 


pre s can now live J sh 
Hardly uy XLVII 326. plied to burlesque musical works. 
o 
. oa They were satirick poems, full of parodies— that i the latter is giv i i 
[= Sp. pw’ 1P YOW OTOA UTICA 1 7 3— that is, of atter is given to all guards, while the parole is given 
Senn, To patched up from great poets and turned into an- only to office the guar se w ec! 
il nha: 1 ETE be other sense than their author intended them. Dryden. guard, Ta or Une Guar) or toithoad ie ade 
Thes e 


iro eh Enic iam. made ridiculous by the subject or method of 
troe: h aS i K 1 

das Feonth Century, X? a 

: local narrowness 


„ity. The sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short the __ Classical quotation is the parole of literar Ve 
ther sense macan 3 whole race of knights-errant. Prescott, Ferd, and Isa.,i. 18, the world. ren so Cae, fa Bera 
ses to take upon them, 1 What wonder that Dryden should have been substituted 4. In law: (a) Or: eclarations: 
3 ily of colle es es p. 32 for Daven Amie puu of ie “ Rehearsal,” and that the (b) The O n ean wordormonm 
; of the Universities, P. 9= parody should have had such a run? Perai 5 ig 
Ps v. t; pret. and Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 27. TL, a. 1, Given by word of mouth; oral; not 
srki-al-iz), Us, %3 written: opposed to documentary, or given by 


i -al-i ) 3 t $ eis 

arochializing. [< paro- 24, A popular maxim; a proverb. Wright. it: s i 
parochial; form into =$yn. 1, Burlesque, Travesty, ete. See caricature. J amdavit: a parga evioneo A i 

aroeh: < Dict. rody! (par'ö-di), v. t.: pret. sarot n this splendid City of Florence there may be man; 

led parochialise. Imp 1 ic : parody Sp AY O-C v t. ; pret and pp. parodied, Rarities, which if I should insert in this Letten it at 
iki-al-i), adv. In or by the ` ppr. parodying. [=F. parodier = Pg. parodiar make her swell too big: and indeed they are fitted for pa- 
P ally (pt a i wish by parish. = It. parodiare, parodare; from thenoun.] To 7o Communication. Howell, Letters, L i. 41. 
iali aS a par i a whole diocess, parochially, you hearra N Sue leaves ven to me, 

sto visit his ©. Charge (1690), p. 32 y her will paroll, and that is as good, 
Stiltingjleet, Charge ( To all intents of law, as 'twere in writing. 


._ Also spe 


ar aan la [< ML. a a A h z; 
SIETI . and i. Sir R. Stapylton, The Slighted Maid 58, (Nares, 
N i ni-10' ki an), 4 rs , ave translated, or rather 7 bd amoa ZUEN) A PERRINE -) 
a po pelonging to a parish, prop. vve translated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace: Proofs (to which in common speech the name of evi- 
At graman Uss rochia, for paracia, & parish: see s hee eK Pe. dence is usually confined) are either written or parol, that 
j Ub. pe hen a doublet of parochian. | All . . . [Johnson's] peculiaritie ve been imitated by is by word of mouth. Blackstone, Com., III, xxiii. 
i rih, Ci. paris ing to a parish; parochial. a bus a ad paronan by ne ailants till the public ‘The parole evidence of no associate can weigh against 
rie a Of or pertaming ias become sick of the subject. his written manifest. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 142. 


l the parockian churches. Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 


qe -opatation (is) taken of al i x S 5 
| Ancapatstion ‘derati Church of England awa i F 2. Not given or executed under seal: either 
uth vm, Considerations on Churc g (ete f U MF given s der se 
‘ant e reri a rustic. (par’9-di), ns) Die paroma dia Eten) verbal or written, but without seal: as, a pa- 
itt In. A pans A He paTochiane E ON e: see parodos.] Passage; role contract. This use, which originated when a writ- 
dp we E ne eNet Sid or countryman. sng away. ing not under seal was not allowed to be proved to a jury, 
Shall call thee cousin, Bp. Hall, Satives, IV. ii. 75. Amonge al this, the fyne of the parodye is now practically obsolete. 
7 eae a $ Of Ector gan approchen wonder blyve. All contracts are, by the laws of England, distinguished 
f le ETU eie aa will rather Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1548, into agreements by specialty and agree by pani 
Fee wetropolitans ere Dar ceo ” PE pecans tx, ysis and if an agreement be merely written, and no specialty. 
| K Jer. Taylor, W orks (ed. 1835), II. 228. paræœcious (pa-vé’shius), a. JES GE ari PE E: by parol, A i consideration must be 
(r F prwhieni, n. Same as parishen. dwelling beside or near, < zapd, beside, + olkoc, proved. Ballard v. Walker, 3 Johnson's Cases, 65 (1502). 
w | quochin (par’d-shin), 2. ; [A var. of parishen, house] E bot., having the two sexes devar Plea of parole (ens same A age prayer. a 
le) ox) Aparish, [Scotch. ] oped beside or near each other, as, forexample, parole (pa-ro ‘), v. t.5 pret. and pp. paroled, 
i } puchiner}, n. A parishioner. [Scoteh.] in the Hepatice, when the antheridia are situ- ppr. paroling. [< parole, n.] To accept a pa- 
Ma Vay ol the Parochiners, dwelling in rowmes ated in the axils of bracts near the arche- role from; allow to go about at liberty on 
ore y 3, dwelling in rowmes of the a y: 
pio fo Paie soremote. gonia, or when both organs are naked on the parole. See parole, n. 
| Ae James VL, 1021, c. 5, Murray. (Jamieson) dorsal surface of the same stem. Also paroi- ` The President by this act has paroled all the slaves in 
} ftodei, m Same as parody}, cous. America; they giung more aan sree us. ae 
Al vhich in a parode, imitating Virgil i a-1é’shius-li lv. In a pare- Emerson, Emancipation Proclamation. 
„imita gil, we may set paræœciously (pa-re’shius i), adv. i $ : Proc 
Mala chieey touching eO A oes vote wane ; parole-arrest (parol aasin dg Io lan Le ae 
} Brodie (pa-r Wick Glasse of Humors (1639). (Nares) paræœciousness (pa-ré’shius-nes), n. In bot., rest authorized by a pues, y woe gino 5 
A yard maod'ik), a. [= F. parodique = Sp. the state or condition of being pareecious. parolisti,. [<$ parole + -is .] A person given 
To= Pg, Tt, parodico,< Gy. mapwodtk S i za-rē’ si < paræc-ious+ totalkingmuch bombastically. T. Wright, Pas- 
et Ne, ( copodig A ) T rapp ae pur- parocism (pa-ré’sizm), n. [6 J $ oae of the Mind (1621), p. 112. (Halliwell) 
pose titine to narod + see parody. er- -ism.] Same as paraciousness. i 2 pire Pern yey sao s, 
ii arody; ; S ; Aar Pay 3 -va-ri), a. [< Gr. zapé, be- 
ie ae : Bales orin the spirit paremiogranio (pa remi eres a paroliyazy eel o ate Pare or as 
eh i z Gr. mapoyuia, ù byword, a prover Ypagelr, net 0 sat a 
de pee (pa-tod’i-kal), a. [< parodie + -al ELE PREI N 2; i 3 y of es d the olivary body of the brain.—Parolivary body, 
| Ces parodio, i; ¢ + -al.] write.] A writer of p i the external accessory olivary nucleus. See nucleus. 


J iao i What else can we infer of the enigmatic wisdom of the ‘ar-6-mol’d-ji), n. [< Gr. mapo- 
AE | Bel mat anes tr. of Horace] is very paraphras- sages, when the royal parcemiographer [Solomon] classes paromology Ape Redan ps coe on aii 
i i ateak, among their studies that of “understanding a proverb and po/oyt pe i N x) Nae 4 EC abe 
a | Kitina (arria arton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 495, the interpretation?” T. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., TIT. 357. pede < SEE ee i an eres, dae se 
aie Edini), eee york i Demon. nomologous.|_ In rhet., i I i 
i md aie RRA <Da D pa- Aworkof the paræmiographer D ETON. lol X 110. OFAN des something RRN aversary re 
i a rodi Pe i ik . <époxoc, dwell- order to strengthen his own argument. 
ll A g 8S nator nS KE, parodisie = Pg. paroicous (pa-roi’kus), a. [< Gr. ma potas, d paromphalocele (pa-rom’fa-lj-sél), n. [< Gr, 


t PB OAS IE pel X ar- So r- 
] The writer ofa ing beside: see paræcious.] Same as p zapá, beside, + dugazc, navel, + sýźn, tumor.] 


CLOUS. [F.: see par- Hernia near the navel. 


hl ic hag 
5 ong hi se . Ov] a Py 
Be ag mage tei paroissien (pa-rwo-si-ait ), n i Gii paroniria (par-G-ni'ri-i), n. [NL., < Gr. xapd, 


greed as to tl i 
ho md ees lof Milton}, the ieee of the 


is r 7 inhabi r amem- : : 
pl tinl MDE and the eee’, incomparable ishen.| In French law, an inhabitant © beside, + dverpoc,a dream.] Morbid dreaming. 
eo) een able t nce of that style ber of a parish i 4 K <L 
eh © equal, and no parodist to K da. See parole paronomasia (par‘d-nd-ma’si-ii), n. [< L. pa- 
is n Macaulay, Milton. parol, n. and a. see] z ronomasia, £ GT. zapovopacia, a Sli ht change in 


sal? rl also parol, 

parole (pa-rol’), n. and 4. [Formerly e): the form or use of a word, a pun, < rapovouábemw, 

paron (parol pane siLa ESA nre = Ji form a word by a slight change, < mapa, beside, 3 
iin pe aS “Pe. parola, loquacity), < + dvozaSew, name, < òroua, namo t Tarleena : 
ME irabol ad snocch, LL. parable, ete.; use of words Similar in Sound ae stheti at 
ML. parabola, 2 os ; 7) L n. 1. A word or meaning, So as to give a certain antithetie 

from Dettin. S°° parable2. Cf. pal.) L tate- force to the expression; also, the use of the 


st 5 eors a A ree 
one Letters (1793), No. xxxi, Words; word of mouth; oral utterane same word in different senses; a play upon 


they 
imepred cared for was |, th i 
AD mean irresistible Eee 
8 English Poets, IV. 581). 


Q-diz), v 
Qn Ai barod-y + -ize.] 


ate ae 


cn -> < Gr. répodoc, a ents language; text. = words. Also paronomasy. See pun. l 
trance, gangway I do despise yea yanao, AT 1 your parole The seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis; 
way, road. Cf And venie aia à to make fools antul 3 the jingle of a more poor paronomasia nen 
ned 3 e your ! Dryden, 
wee ee ae And women, made of awe, beiter, Valentinian, V- yry learned friend had dined that day with Mr. 
Zs fro; e stage, Z rol of the statute. the famous punster; and desiring him to give me n 
m the cavea Acquited by the expresse paro! Soon The Fawne, v. count of Mr. Swan's conversation, he told me that 


e ch rally talked in the Paronomasia, that he son i 
E egn hout the Parlament were not suf- fato the Ploce, but that in his humble opin 


» and ` i 
polic tigb gered pdt Mi aren Sel shamans temre poar te Aiamaal, dale 
ance of th in Jie unable to create learned and reli ER Eikonoklastes, xv. =Syn. Assonance, ete. See mei 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 
nee) 3 


e ee 


paronomastic 


paronomastic (par’6-no-mas’tik), a. [< paro- 
nomasia + -ast-îc.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
turo of paronomasia; consistingin a play upon 
words; punning. 
ono nasta (par’ĝ-nö-mas'ti-kal), a. [< 
puronomastic + -al.] Same as paronomastic. 
Dr. H. More, To the Seven Churches, Pref. 
paronomasy (par-ĝ-nom'ä-si), n. [= F. paro- 
nomasie = Sp. Pg. It. paronomasia, < L. paro- 
nomasia, a pun: see paronomasia.] Same as 
paronomasia. 
Marry, we must not play or riot too much with them, as 
in paronomasies. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
paronychia! (par-d-nik’i-ii), n. [= F. parony- 
chie, whitlow, = Sp. paroniquia, whitlow-grass, 
= Pe. panaricio =lt. paronichia,< L, paronychia, 
ML. also, after It., etc., panaricio, < Gr. Tapwvv- 
nia, a whitlow, < rapá, beside, + örv (òvvy-), 
nail: see onyx. Cf. onychia.] 1. In pathol., in- 
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paronymic (par-6-nim’ik), a. [<paronym + 


e 5 wel ‘oar ~ie, 
Of, or of the nature of, a paronym; Daro 
mous. > 

paronymization (pa-ron’i-mi-zii’shon), ne I 
paronymize + -ation.] The formation of paro 
nyms. Also spelled paronymisation. 

The names . . . be given an English aspe ! Der 
misation, Proc. Amer, Assoc. Adv. Set. Jay. Ry parony. 


a ne: Ai Y, 1885, p. 529, 
he application of the principle of paronymy i riy 
case is paronymization, and the word is aid tobe mee oe 
mized. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VILI S). 
2 gas > . 519. 
paronymize (pa-ron’i-miz), v. t. ; pret. and Pp 
paronymized, ppr. paronymizing. [< paronym 
+ -ize.] To transform or convert into a paro- 
nym, as a word; render paronymous. Also 
spelled paronymise. 
The Latin words are commonly paronymized rather than 


translated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms eg 
footlet, z 


pedunculus is Anglicized as peduncle, not 
Nation, July 18, 18809, 


flammation about the nail; whitlow.—2. [cap.] paronymous (pa 
[NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 1815).] A genus of apet- p I 
alous plants of the order Illecebraceex, type of 
the tribe Paronychice, known by the involu- 
erate calyx of five hooded segments, each witha 
horn, poat or awn on the back. There are about 
45 species, of warm and temperate climates — Arabla, the 
Mediterranean region, and America, ‘They are small erect 
or spreading herbs, usually dichotomously branched, with 


ous (pa-ron’i-mus), a. [< Gr. 
vyuoç, derivative: see paronym.] 1. Having the 
same derivation; allied in origin; radically al- 
lied; conjugate: as, wise, wisely, wisdom; man 
manhood, mankind. : 
To pairs of words derived from the same root, and dif- 
ferenced in meaning only by grammatical class, we apply 
the epithet conjugate, or, more rarely, that of parony- 
mous. Marsh, Lects. on the Eng. Lang., xxvi, 
2. Having the same or a like sound, but differ- 
ing in orthography and signification: as, all, 
awl; ball, bawl; hair, hare.—8. Derived from 
a word in another language with some slight 
modification of form. See paronym, 2. i 
paronymy (pa-ron‘i-mi), n. [< F. paronymie, 
< Gr. Tapwvvuia, derivation, inflection, < zapé- 
vvuoç, derivative: see paronym, paronymous.] 
1. The quality of being paronymous.— 2. The 
formation of a word from a word of another lan- 
guage by change of termination or other slight 
modification; the principle involved in such 
transference of words from one language to an- 
other; homosynonymy; isonymy. 

The relation between the Latin pons and the French 
pont is one of paronymy; but between pons and the Eng- 
lish bridge it is one of heteronymy. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 519. 
paroodphoritis (par-d-of-d-ri'tis), n. [< pa- 
rodphoron + -itis.] Inflammation in the neigh- 
borhood of the ovary. 
paroophoron (par-6-of’6-ron), n.; pl. parodpho- 
ra (-ri). [NL., < Gr. rapá, beside, + NL. oopho- 
ron, q.Vv.] A vestige of the urinary part of the 

Wolfñan body in the female, corresponding to 

the organ of Giraldés in the male. It consists 

of scattered tubular remnants, situated in the 

broad ligament, nearer the uterus than is the 

parovarium. z ; 
paropsis (pa-rop’sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. rapá, beside, 

+ öğe, vision.) Disorder of sight-perception. 
paroptesis (par-op-té’sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. tapér- 

thot, a half-roasting, < mapá, beside, near, + 
oxzyow, a roasting, < ozray, roast.] See meta- 
morphism. 
paroquet (par’6-ket), n. Same as parrakeet. — 
paroquet-bur (par’d-ket-bér), n. Any plant of 
the genus Trium/etia, the name alluding to the 
echinate capsule. Also burweed. [Jamaica.] 


Tapo- 


Flowering Plant of Whitlowwort (Paronychia dichotoma). 
@, a flower, showing the calyx; 6, a flower, longitudinal section, 
pomini a, part of the calyx, the bristle-like petals, the stamens, and 
e pistil. 


narrow opposite leaves, and conspicuous shining silvery 
stipules. Their minute flowers are usually hidden be- 
tween the stipules in dense axillary clusters. The genus 
has the general names of nailwort and whitlowwort. The 
flowers of P. argentea and P. capitata furnish an article 
known as Arabian or Alyerian tea (which see, under tea). 
P.argyrocoma, the silver chickweed, or, as recently named, 
silverhead, is a scarce rock-loying species found in the 
inountains of the eastern United States, rendered beautiful 
by numerous small silvery leads covering its bushy top. 
_ paronychia?, n. Plural of paronychium. 


aronychiace (par-O-nik-i-a’sé-e), n. pl. [NL. paroral (pa-ro’ral), a. [< Gr. zapd, beside, + 
(Lindley, 1845), < L. paronychia (see T L. os (or-), mouth, + -al.] Situated at me 


side of the mouth or oral aperture: specifical- 
ly applied to the fringe of cilia at the side of 
the adoral series in some infusorians, as the 


chial) + -aceæ.] Same as Paronychicee. 
paronychia] (par-5-nik’i-al), a. 


one 


SE orm parosphresis (par-os-fré’sis), n. _[NL., < Gr. 


0 Same as pa- 


mer. Jour. Philol., LX. 290, 

ge which translates a parostia (pa-ros’ti-#) 

nly a difference of ter- side, + doréov, bone.) De 

it change, as English ossification. oe 

opposed to hetero- parostosis (par-os-to’sis), n. Same as paros- 
teosis. 


. [NL., < Gr. rapá, be- 
4 dei or disordere 


Six-shafted Paradise.| 


bird (p, 
of spatulat 5 Nee RTTA 
plumage is strove which 
Paro glancing golden-bronze 
parotic (pa-rot’ik), a K 
ove (òT-) = E. car y Gr. zq 
4. ear. Cf. paroli 
the outer car; auricular. olis, 
the parotic cartile ES 
z e Cartilage of some y 
I ahs See the quotation, 
An the great majority of ii 
lonia), the side-walls of the ujela (sinte 
are produced into two broad nio the region ti 
into the composition of WHEE long parotig 
and proötic bones enter, RETAN 
P » Anat, V 
parotid (pa-rot’id), n. and a, SAn 
Sp. parótida = Pg. parotida 
4. parotis (parotid-), < Gr, 
the parotid gland: 
see parotis.] I,n. 1. 
The parotid gland,a 
lobulated racemose 
gland situated near 
the ear, secreting sa- 
liva, which is poured 
into the mouth by a 
special duet. In man 
the parotid is much the 
largest of the three pairs 
of salivary glands, and is 
deeply situated near the 
ear in the recess behind 
and partly within the 
ramus of the jaw. Its 
duct, called the duet 
of Stenson, runs across 
the cheek horizontally, 
pierces the buccinator m ariel 
fie mouth oppose the second upper m 
also cut under salivary. | f ek 
2, In many types of ancient Gre 


i "i jece on 
ear-guard or side-guard, a piece 


frid 
bug 


pa, beside $ 
ituated ay, 


tig, 


= It. parotid, ( 
apart (zaprh) 


N STENSON'S 
oom 


Parotid, or Partii Ghal 


scharges salira be 
uscle, and dis eth 


helmets, 
either 9% 


iy 
cep | 


[= F. parotit- i| 


il 
Í 


not requ 


pesembli 
a i certain cut: 
re 5 glands] may be 
above the tympant: en 
af ed roto glands, as in the cor 
if a Mivart, Elem. Ar 


aneous glan 


n One of the cut 


f pmawarty mass 


A Parstcid Gland of a Toad (Bufo america 


} teal car or tympanum of some batrachians, 


Bioads, 
i g “GUS, They are often of great size, and their presence 
be j Dealer variations furnish zoblogical aiediet 
w To Mare not like parotids. Often wrongly spelled 
| stor èe also cut under agua-toad. 
i382 i torian Sea -m), a. [< NL. paro- 
dd i Hitlerhood xisting or occurring in the 


| of the ovary; of t 
| ferent e parovarium, 
A (NL, ¢ 
xi AÀ vestig 
Corre 
al A Sp asa 
P of seat 


er size, 


road ligament. 


sM 


Ofa disease 


ide 
ned., 


to uver, shar 
of any 
a disease, 


ion aen and viole 
ction; 


ro h 
em of citations 


Ulton, Reformat 


ted fits of 
l Poetical 
in me th 


af 


The babe is 
e 


ha 
mae ig here 
Feah Stent Ty, į, 


jred for pro- paroxysmal (par-ọk-siz’mal), a. [= Sp. 


ancous glands. 
aggregated in a mass 
num oneach side, fo 


or exerescence near t 


he nature of or 


G8. It consists of a 
lying transversely be- 
vary, and united by a 
prolonged for some dis- 
It represents the 
See also parodphoron. 
organ of Rosenmiiller. 


CF. paroxysme = 
mo, parosism 
os ? . . g; 
Me posvayidc, irritation, 
4, Tapočivew, shar en, 


disease; peri- 


When once i 
he established, 1 
y: Quain, Med. Diet. “4 Bs w 


convulsion; fit. 


em, he got arpo Ping 


Macaulay, Dryden. 
eaves it alon ý 
Emerson, Courage. 
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Pg. pa- 


roxismal; as parorysm + -al.] Pertaining to 


par rytone a word. 
paroxytonic (par-ok-si-ton’ik), a. 


ne 


ninon t 
aat., P. 
ds which 
he ex- 


; rotic Or op marked by paroxysm; caused by of uni í 
ear: pat : a by paroxysm; caused by JATOXYSTN: of uniting the different pieces and iee 
e il branches of T or convulsions of nature. Paroxyemal z S together. See quotation under POA a Tees 
d ani. Parotid Apep See fecer!. ever. parquette, n. anda. See parquet 
F É cd Stenson 7 . ar-ok-siz’mal_i ä i 
ithe Also call Mas frequent- paroxysmally (par-ọk-siz'mal-i), adv. In a P&T, par (pär), n. (Prob. so called from the 
‘A id eles stenoni ng under parotid. paroxysmal Ere by paroxysms. Toes (parr-marks) on its sides: see part 
seals See C phatic paroxysmic (par-ok-siz’mik ore . A young sal i rosact : 
j p 3 I nik), a. [< parory: young salmon having dark cross-ba 
Oe Eas situated beneath the + -ic.] Characterized or ATNA be ees ; g dare ee os 
all glampedded in the st mmedi- oxysm 5 resembling a paroxysm; coming by 
‘ t s4 Tihe largest dija nerves, violent fits and starts; spasmodic. Sei 
ngi v 5 0! ear ye, supplying the They [modern poets] fancy that they honour inspirati 
a sigan ric joiempor putares of the facial py supposing it to be only ey oe PUTOAA 
8 on aul veils, P Kingeley, Alton Locke, xy 
oe d Z sere re , cke, xv. 
la Ci pa T NL., sparon paroxytone (par-ok’si-tōn), a. and n. [< Gr 
v Al yell jedi tis) ation of the parotic mapoğt rovoç, With the acute accent on the pennl- 
ig jjis mio called parotitis. z tima, < rapá, beside, + ogbrovec, having the ac- Parr (Salmo salar). 
Pid) ony ) 4, Ch de Pa cent on the last syllable: see oxytone.] I, a. ; 
fey See g ti-0n JL. a coverings or omna- In Gr. gram., having, or characterized by, an spots on the sides, not yet ready to go down to 
Hi , arch tid. ; „acute accent on the penultimate syllable. The the sea; a brandling. “A parr becomes, in the 
ee ye PND QI parotis, < r epithel paronae is sometimes applied to words in che next stage of growth, a smolt. f 
AEA aar, ye parotic lish and other languages which do not have istinc- z s8 pike i 
gto bd the cary Ee Pd: tion of acute and circumflex accent as in Greeks EA The aver ena EES 
nd ” mot the parole o 33 sense of accented on the penultimate syllable. í RH eA ier ion) 
iumo ani beside, otc TL. n In’ OaM D 1 ie i Ode to Leven-Water (H. Clinker), ii. 82. (Davies) 
the ear ` arotid. Pee E e N vy & word which has an «Eachin resembles Conachar,” said the G se 
Same aS PA arotitis Fiel acute accent on the penultimate syllable. more than a salmon resembles a par, though kahit tiey 
ik), @ L p he mumps Not a few paroxytonea with short ultima, which likewise “e the same fish in a different state.” 
otitis; npea Me rolls (see end with a middle tone. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 123, Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxix. 
i ? 7 £ sce AP. led Oo n . "i 7 i 
peted WU Partis), 1e [ND iis. paroxytone (par-ok si-ton), v. t.; pret. and pp. 2. By extension, the young of some other fishes, 
pot Pits] Same as pa [< Gr. maporic, paroxytoned, ppr. paroxyloning. (< Gr. mapogv- _as the codfish, of corresponding age. 
(puto t0id), Seid) E sides, form] TOP; put the aeute accent on the penultima: Parra (par‘ii),n. [NL.,< L. parra, a barn-owl.J 
gota My gland (see De: r cifically, in her- 8€° parosytonc, a.] To write orpronouncewith The typical genus of Parridæ, having the wing 
epee flinga parotid; SP Sec I, 2n acute accent on the penultimate: as, to EDIE, and makan skin-flaps about the base of 
poti; 
(cat 
jtheeye 


Asr 
vowels 
essentia 


s the tonic accent and the treatment of the 
h come after it, Castilian may be said to be 
y a paroxytonic language. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 349. 
parquet (pir-ket’), neanda. [Also parquetle ; 
< F. parquet, an inelosure, inclosed space, as 
in a theater, court (bar), ete., alocker, back (of 
a mirror), inlaid floor, etc., dim. of pare, an in- 
closure, park: see park.) I, n. 1. Properly, 
that part of the auditorium of a theater which 
extends from the usual station of the musi- 
cians, in front of the stage, to the parterre, 
which is the part of the floor beneath the gal- 
leries; the former pit of an English theater 
(pit now being often used in a new sense, equiv- 
alent to parterre), or the orchestra of a French 
theater. In the United States the word is somewhat 
loosely used, being sometimes applied to the entire floor, 
sometimes toa section differently bounded irom that above 
described. $ 
2. In French law: (a) The magistrates who are 
charged with the conduct of proceedings in 
criminal eases and misdemeanors. (b) The 
space in a court-room between the judge’s 
bench and the seats of the counsel. [French 
usage.]—3. That part of the floor of a bourse 
which is reserved for the titular stockbrokers. 
[French usage.J—4. Same as parquetry. 

The term parquet was originally applied to floors which 
were framed in compartments of about three feet square, 
each divided into small square or lozenge panels, with the 
panels grooved in so as to be flush on the upper surface. 
Now the term covers four methods of laying them, and may 

or number of colored woods. 
- Art Age, IY. 46. 
II. a. Composed of parquetry: as, & parquet 
floor. 
parquet (piir-ket’), v. t.5 pret 
ted, ppr. parquetting. [< F. parqu 
parquet, an inlaid floor: see parque 
or work in parquetry; inlay in woo 
in a pattern. 


x ed with yew, which I lik’d well. 
One room parquetted wi y ey An T 


-aj), n. [K F. parquetage, 
floor, < parquet, an inlai 
Same as parquetry. Fair- 


[F.: 


ch 


tr 


nus). 


ovarium, include any desired pattern 
dy in the 


efferentia 


. and pp. parquet- 
eter, floor, < 
t.] To form 
d arranged 


parquetage (pir’ket 
flooring, < parqueter, 
floor: see parquet.] 
holt. E 
parqueterie (piir-ket-e-re j; ii 
quetry.] Same as par- g 
quetry. 
Marqueterie and Par- 
ueterie Library and Draw- 
ng-Room Tables. 
Atheneum, No. 3240, p- 
(727. 
parquetr (piir’ket- 
ri), n. [¢F. parquete- 
rie, the making of in- 
laid flooring, inlaid 
flooring, < parqueter, 
floor with small pieces 


pen, < oFb¢, 
see par- 


nt action; 


again in this 
on in Eng., i. 


nothing but 
in parorysms 


Parquetry. 


was that ere OF rood. tteuotage.] A mosaic of woodwork 
20. (Davies) used for floors, wainscoting, and the like. ihe 


CC-0. In Pub 


gu = 


lic Domain. G 


ece: è ne 
Ihe ma, arly always bounded by straight lines, and 


the bill; the jacanas: synonymous with Jacana. 
C ( [< paroxy- See cut under jacana. 
tonc, a., + -ie.] Composed of paroxytone words. parrakeet (par’a-két), n. 
parakecto, paraquito, paraquita ; also, after F., 
paroquet, parroquet, paraquet, perroquet, < F. 
perroquet, OF, also parroquet = It. parroc- 


periquito, dim. of Sp. (uot Pg.) perico, a par- 
rot; appar. lit. ‘little Peter,’ < Pedro, < L. Pe- 


see pier, and cf. petrell. Cf.also parrot.) 1. A 
parrot; especially, a small parrot; one of many 
different birds of the family Psittacide dis- 
tinguished from macaws, cockatoos, lories, and 
certain parrots proper. The parrots most frequent- 
ly called parrakeets are undersized, with comparatively 
slender body and long cuneate tail, as those of the genera 
Paleaornis, Platycercus, Pezoporus, Melopsittacus, Huphe- 
ma, Nymphicus, etc., of the Old World, and Conurus of 
the New. They are thus distinguished from the larger, 
heavy-bodied parrots with short tails, as species of Pait- 


\| parraqua 


parraqua 


s are simple; there are many different ways 


[Also parakeet, and 


etto, perrocchetto, parrucchetto; < Sp. Pg. 


us, Peter, < Gr. [lérpoc, Peter, zérpoc, a rock: 


Ground-parrakeet (Pezoporus formosus). 


The common parrakeet of the United States 
green varied with red and yellow. 
The commonest parrakeet in India is the rose-rin| ed, 
Paleornis torquatus. The rosella or nonpareil par: eet 
is Platycercus eximius, à very beautiful bird, chiefiy red 
and blue. Nymphicus noræ-hollandiæ is the crested par- 
rakeet, or parrakeet-cockatoo. Ground-parrakeets are A us- 


tralian species of Pezoporus, as P. formosus. Grass- 
keets ae ong to the genus Euphema. The warbling or 


bra grass-parrakeet is Melopsittacus undulatus. Hang- 

rs ee are certain lories. (See lory.) Various 

lovebirds are often called parrakeets. See the technical 

names. See also cuts under Agapornis, Conurus, 
Euphema, and Melopsittacus. 

I would not give my Parequet 

For all the Doves that ever flew. 

Prior, The Dove, st. 23. 


2. A fish of the genus Crenilabrus; a parrot- 


wrasse. 
Some Crenilabri are so brilliant that they are called in 
Rome Papagelli or Parrakeets. ios 
Richardson, Museum Nat. Hist., p. 
arral (par’al), n. Same as parrel, 2. 
r p (par'a-kwä), n. [S. Amer. : 
the bird called Phasianus motmot by 
and P. partaga by Latham.] A; 
genus Ortalida. The Texan pa 
chachalaca. See cut under guan 


tacus proper. +r n 
is Conurus carolinensis, 


par-rational 


par-rational (piir-rash’on-al), a. 
equal, + rationalis, rational.) Equally reason 
able. [Rare.] 


they will. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 55. 


parrel (par’el), 
rope or chain by 


chain. Also parral. 


The parrels, lifts, and clue lines soon are gone ; 
Topp'd and unrigg’d, they down the back stays run. 


together, 
parrelt, v. t A variant of parell. 
parrel-rope (par’el-rop), n. Same as parrel, 2. 
parrel-truck (par’el-truk), n. Small wooden 
balls strung on the jaw-rope of a gaff or the 
parrel of a yard to obviate friction in hoist- 
ing. 
Darihenia (pa-ré’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. xappycia, 
frankness, < rapá, beside, + pijorc, speech, < perv, 
flow, épeiv, say.] In rhet., frankness or boldness 
of speech; reprehension; rebuke. 
parrhesy (par’é-si),2. [< NL. parrhesia.] Same 
as parrhesia. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, 
. 274. 
Paadal (par’i-si-dal), a. [= Pg. parricidal 
= It. parricidiale, < L. parricidalis, also parri- 
¢idialis, < parricida, a parricide: see parricidel.] 
1. Of or pertaining to parricide; involving the 
crime of murdering a parent. 
A war with England would be bold at least, though par- 
ricidal. Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 


2, Guilty of parricide. 
On brothers’ and on fathers’ empty beds 
The killers lay their parricidal heads. 

May, tr. of Lucan, vii. 
parricide! (par‘i-sid), n. [Formerly also pari- 
l cide; < F. parricide = Sp. Pg. It. parricida, < L. 

parricida, a murderer of one’s father or mother, 
s or of a near relative, or of the chief magistrate 
or a free citizen, a murderer, assassin, OL. 
paricidas; prob. an assimilated form (with ex- 
tended meaning) of *patricida, < pater (patr-), 
father, + -cida, < cedere, kill. Ct. patricidel.) 
1. One who murders his father or mother. 
I told him the revenging gods 
*Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 48. 
Witch! parricide! 
For thou, in taking leave of modesty, 


Hast kill’d thy father, and his honour lost. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 4. 
Britain her Safety to your Guidance owns, 
That she can sep'rate Parricides from Sons. 
Prior, Presented to the King (1696). 
2. One who murders any ancestor or any one 
; to whom he owes reverence; also, in old use, 
aa one who kills his child. 
And thus wasSolyman murderer and parricide of his own 
sonnes: which was in the yeare of our Lord 1552. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 693. 
We most earnestly request your Majesty That deserved 
Punishment may be speedily inflicted upon those Parri- 
, «e . Who have not only presum’d to wound our selves 
through his sides, but have also dar’d to stab as it were to 
the very Heart your Faith of Word and Royal Honour. 
Milton, Letters of State, June 28, 1650. 


parricide? (par’i-sid), n. [< F. parricide = Sp. 
Pe. It. parricidio, < L. parricidium, the murder 
of one’s father, < pater, father, + -cīdium, < cæ- 
dere, kill. Cf. parricidel.] The murder of a 
“parent or of one to whom reverence is due. 
‘We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow’d 


In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
e Pere Perii ide. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 32. 
EAB Roman law parricide, or the murder of one’s pa- 
Seine or children, was punish 
a other ey ieee edin a much severer manner 
3 Blackstone, Com., IV. xiv. 
R Sge L. parri- 
3 (see parricide -0us.] Same 
icidal. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii, 16. 
æ (par'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < Parra + 
_A family of charadriomorphie gralla- 
named from the 


ul | mas ne Snes See we Patra the 
and thei alles. It is characterized by the 
j ent 


of the toes, and especial: 1 
ina read of foot enabling E bins 


ae ting vegetation of the marsh- P, 


| i it. Parra or Jacana is 
resentative of the family; Old World 
Tydralector, and Hydrophasianus. 


mus and j 
l Dialectal (Seotch) forms 


~ CC-0. In Pub 


[< L. par, parr-marks (piir’miirks), n. pl. 


I know no difference in these Essentialls, between Mon- parrock (par’ok), n. 
archies, Aristocracies, or Democracies; the rule will be 
found par-rationall, say Schoolmen and Pretorians what 


n. 1}. Sameas parell.—2, The 
which the middle of a yard is 
fastened to the mast; a breast-rope or breast- 


Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 
8. In arch., a chimney-piece; the ornaments ` rokken ; < par 


or dressing of a fireplace.—Parrel-lashing, the 
lashing by which the two eyes of a rope parrel are secured 
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-a The a aN, 
- anee of cross-bars on salmon-fry OWE Les 

months old. Norris. See cut at parr, vO. 
[< ME. parrok, < AS 
see park. Cf. paddock2, ] a 
a park; a croft or small field. 


pearroc, park 
An inclosure; 
* [Prov. Eng.] 

Parrocke, a lytell parke, parquet. 
2+. See the quotation. 

When the bayliff or beadle of the Lord 
to take an account of rents and pannage 
Kent, such meeting was called a parock. 

i Kennett MS. (Haltiwett,) 
parrock} (par’ok), v. t [< ME, parroken, par- 
i ock, n. Cf. park, v.] To inċlose 

or shut in; park. 
Paul primus heremita hadde parroked hym-selue 
That no man myghte se hym for muche mos and leues 
Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 13, 
parroquet (par’6-ket), n. 
parrot (par’ot), n. 


Palsgrave, 


held a meeting 
in the weilds of 


= 


€ l Parrot is the gencral name 
of all such birds, various kinds of them ng called 
cockaloos, macaws, parrakects, lories, i amy other 


Gray Parrot (Psittacus erythacis). 


more specific names. When used in a stricter sense, it 
usually refers to Old World birds of moderate or rather 
large size, of stout build, with strong beak, fleshy tongue, 
and short square tail, as in the restricted genus Psittacus, 
of which the African P. erythacus, of a gray color with a 
bright-red tail, is a characteristic example and one of the 
commonest of cage-birds. ‘The natural cries of parrots 
are, as 2 rule, extremely loud and harsh; but many of the 
fleshy-tongued species can be taught to articulate words 
and even sentences in a perfectly intelligible manner. Most 
parrots are expert climbers, and in scrambling about use 
the bill as well as the feet, the upper mandible being pecu: 
The tongue in some species is also used 
as an organ of touch, almost of prehension, objects pene 
often held and handled between the tip of the tongue an! 
the hook of the beak. These birds are mostly vegetarian, 
feeding upon seeds and especially soft fruits, but some 
are carnivorous. ‘Their temper is uncertain, though sev- 
eral kinds exhibit the most affectionate and gentle dispo- 
sition, at least toward one another. In size and shape 
parrots differ greatly, more than is usual among the pi 
resentatives of any one family of birds: some of the aa 
est species are no larger than sparrows, as those o. 
genus Nasiterna, while the great macaws parents 
about three feet. ‘Their coloration is equally diversi ore 
some are black or gray ; some are snowy-white ; (EN Nes 
the most characteristic color; yellow, red, and pue o 2 
of the most brilliant tone, are very common, anc my M 
parrots are variegated with all these colors. . The § x 
are usually colored alike. Gaudiness of coloration reac id 
its extremo in the macaws, while the most pesntitn ee 
dainty tinting is common among the lories, and 7 ai nt 
somber shades are exceptional throughout the order. din 
arrots of all kinds there are about 350 species, onat 
E 25 to 100 genera according to the views of di tee 
ornithologists. They abound in all tropical cove aR 
but seldom extend into temperate countries, OMe ae 
tralia and New Zealand. In round numbers, t Oe Ss 
graphical distribution of parrots is as follows : pte E 
richest in species, having 150, only one of which cate 
in the United States, though two or three others oma 
nearly or quite to the Mexican border ; the Moluccan Soia 
apuan islands have 80 species, Australia 60, and D y FA 
30; 25 are African; and 20 are peculiar to Asia. 5e 25 
cuis under cockatoo, Conurus, corella, Euphema, macat, 
Mi ittacus, and parrakeet. : ae 
I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn p 
lence, and discourse grow Ganton ann in none ony but 


liarly movable. 


hak., M. of V., iii. 5. 


lic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


attain alengthof p 


And w 
sean A Wandy 
“eas, hunger ¢ 

Ber co 


Ce-par, 


Parrot (pa 
SQy or re 
like a y; 
Imitate ] 


ar 


ike 


Put you į 
n mi 
Barrot to me Tee 
2. To ai 
. repeat, ya» 
or been taught wot: 
Passages of z 
abs S> Or gTeat i 
solutely Vulgarized pagal Clee 
00 


tel-de-fe 


which erepitates whi 
barrot-crossbill 
oL parrot-fineh, Loria is 
P LOLA 
parroter (par’ ot-ér), mee 
what has been learned by ri i 
ly adopts the la g i 
é ane Fonni eminent fat 
1 their education, so ofte; 
what they have learnt, inert of usi ee 
cept in the furrows traced for them, mene Che 
J. 5. Mill, Autobio 
: ’ graphy, p i 
parrot-finch (par’ot-finch), n. por 
bird of the genus Lozia; 
called yonne parrots, There is somethin 
of a parrot in the manners of these birds and tho 
handle seeds with their peculiar bills; one of them, Laz 
pulyopsitlacus, is the parrot-crossbill, a 
parrot-fish (par‘ot-fish), n. Anamegiay | | 
various fishes, principally of the families Jay, |} 
dæ and Scaride, on account of their colorsorils f” 
shape of their jaws. (a) The species generallydite 


The Parrot-fish Scurus squalitins. 


r yai 
tropical seas (U) 
T abraehthye, espeti sd 


family 
cies of 
cula (New 
the labroid genus y 


arrot-flower (Pa 9% an), i. 
papot ereen a 
ish green ot hig" m 
luminosity, having auC" 


i ce 
aT OES "of atirost oi 
eunbird inhabiting t 
Psittirostra. 
arrotize (pat 
rotized, ppr- PG : 
speak asa pa” 

He that to Parrot 


’ 
s speak! 


i -d0! 
They have their ba 
wyers, that 

er they jnform 
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a arson 
é) n. and a. [Hind. Parsi I P 
— Ar. Farsi, < Pe Parei a Pardani X Ls knew a wench married in an afternoon as she went to 
iS Ae Fars), Bena a Pt 1 T tf aan the garden for parsley to ENEA k 
jant Boc- the descendants of those Persians who settled Ass-parsleyt, an old rk a gems 
Pend West im India about the end of the seventh and the Perhapsthes Tat Baud er uN ME plane 
} Ame beginning of the eighth centuryin order to es- oeus genus Caucaliz,— Black parsley, a# ike 
Jabroid par- cape Mohammedan persecution, and who still sith st Tiare (Melanoselinum) deetyiena, of Madeira, 
Me $ ik peakand retain their ancient religion, now called Zor three e Tose fbr eller ike eron onne ENER 
rrot-like De astrianism. See Gueber. te field weed, Carum (P pe EAEAN iWorld. 
Formerly II. a. Of or relating to the Parsees or their aj cow parsley. neue asenir-ehereil.-- Fool's-parsle : 
its )- remony, pa- doctrines or customs. 7 pomenon manalar EMA Cynapium, with t e 
on, C J, r ar së-izm) re P : the common parsley, but without th 
rey prec) < ML. parata, Parseeism (piir’sé-izm), n. [< Parsee + -ism.) of its usual cultivated forms: aad having beg 
defen:  qratus, PP- of The religion and customs of the Pars See uvolucels, It is an Old World plant sparingly 
L “ward ofl, guard, Zoroastrian 5 ley Mea ay hs eastern United States.— Oil of pars- 
„wi L (piir’ser raat SAA See vil.—Square "arum (P > 
Oe, pa rade.) 1 Ade parsnip ir’sér), n. [< parsel + -er1.] One who onnaa of puitseeand ote ion aa Ve pees 
2 BENA A anda. Sée Pa cee Apes A e horze-parsley, ete.) 
-i i, n. and a. See Parsee. Tsley-camphor (piirs’li-kam’for), n. Same 
parsi (oer: ie An obsolete or dialectal 8$ apor a ; 2 ee 
form of parsley. Halliwell. parsley-fern (pärs’li-férn), n. A European 


of the Parsee, Parsi (piir’ 


A plu 


The Pp 


but there 
inton Library), P. 


, brilliant attack 


ê J 
$ ' yeme! reproach 
pmet by N pencind ( 


} Pae > ; EAA hnt f ; 
Hite pont; DONO © parsimonious (pär-si-mō'ni-us), a. [Formerly fern, Cryptogramme crispa (Allosorus crispus); 
p 4 feel ra ‘kind. seoner’s witnesses also parcimonious; < F. parcimonieus = Pg. par- the rock-brake, j 

À pigoner * rig ay Wate +. Pe) ine * y . a 

eese O os and ono of tho pris i cimonioso, < ML. parsimoniosus, < L, parsimo- parsley-haw (piirs’li-ha),”. A small tree, Cra- 

8 con T 9, (Davies) nia, parsimony: see parsimony.) Character- tægus apiifolia, of the southern United States: 

yee" Hager North Atop. parried, ppr- ized by parsimony in practice or disposition; 5° called on account of its pinnately lobed and 
pret, OF" rans. 1. Toturn Very sparing in expenditure; frugal to excess; sharply toothed leaves. 

sri Seri a thrust or a blow, stinting; niggardly. eae parsley-piert (piirs’li-pért), n, [Also parsley- 

ed AO The parsimonious emmet E perh AEC OTS form. of F. perce-picrre, * pierce- 

ques a with his steel Of future. > fiton, P. L., vii. 485. stone’: see pierce and pier.) A rosaceous herb, 


Alchemilla arvensis, of the northern parts of the 
Old World, introduced in Virginia. It is only two 
or three inches high. often less, has orbicular leaves much 
divided and cut, and minute green flowers in little heads 


and parse weapon deal. Rubinelli’s voice was full, majestic, and stead 
ng the adverse’ toso TIV. _Rubinelli’s voice was full, ajestic, and steady, and, be- 
y a of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, sides the accuracy of his intonatior . he was parsi- 
` taken alarming propor- monicus and judicious in his graces. 


tl with has ith parry ie Dr. Bua A : P 

%3 t yourself with parri a ; y r. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 531. ; 5 nae J n 

rf enchanted, abstain ee ti Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare us the pute leat oe, half inclosed by the leafy stipules. Also 
y Emerson, Amer. Civiliza on. expe of many years, whereas a long parsimonious war ~, eakstone. 


wil! drain us of more men and money. ‘Addim. Parsling (pärs'ling), n. Naut., same as parcel- 


Bigotry + =Syn. Miserly, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. mg. | oes X 
„arry and push by God’s aoe 5 1, 650. parsimoniously (piir-si-m0‘ni-us-li), adv. Ina parsnip (pirs’nip), n. [Formerly also parsnep, 
7 soless noise- Cowper, ope © = “parsimonious or saving manner; sparingly. parsenip, pasnep ; MIE. parsenip, pasneep, pas- 
by srach government has parried the payment of onr parsimoniousness (piir-si-m0‘ni-us-nes), 7. The nepe, < OF. pastenaque, also pastenade, paste- 
fhe state or character of being parsimonious, spar- naille, pastenague, F. pastenade, panais = Br, 


pastenaga, pastenagla = Sp. Pg. It. pastinaca 


io act on the defensive, as in ing, or stinting. 
= D. pastinak, pasternak = MLG. pasternake, 


intrans, : Felfanoe i E p ; 
D ii ust or an argument; fence. parsimony (piir’si-md-ni), n. [Formerly also 


4 Le 

f carling of at i i i i 
ag Parry, villain, traitor ! pareimony ; < OF. parsimonie, F. parcimonie = LG. palsternak = OHG. pastinaga, pastinac, 
hatdoost thon with that dagge? . Sp. Tt. parsimonia = Pg. parcimoni a MHG. pastency, MHG. G. pastinake, pasternak 

Heywood, If you Know not ie, ii. Sp. It. parsimonia = bg. parcumona, parsuno- VONS ` : ! 

skill Me aish, now parry. i nia, < L. parsimonia, parcimonia, sparingness, = Dan. pastinak = Sw. palsternacka, < L. pas- 
iamen Borardo Vary. s nov ee na, iii, frugality, < parcere, be sparing.) Sparingness ee paca < pastinum, a kind of two- 
rou Ds in the use or expenditure of means; most orked dibble: see pastine. The termination 


we can strike; if we cannot has been appar. influenced by that of turnip.) 


ent [we cannot parry, » e s W -ommonly, excessive or sayy rs 
pie frown lands from being ravaged, we can ravage commonly, exc ive or unnecessary economy; eea $ zs OR 

oh Holl the enemy. ° “Irving, Granada, p. 75. stinginess; niggardliness. A biennial plant, Peucedanum (Pastinaca) sa- 

a Tésrongestof the two duellists . . . bore down upon The vs to enrich are many . . . parsimony is one of tivum, native through temperate Europe and 

s inary ith a terrific onslaught, forcing him to the best, and yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men part of Asia, and widely cultivated in gardens. 

“tweak” an: parry wildly. 7 s from works of liberality and charity. Bacon, Riches. thence again running wild. Itisan erect plant with 

Grenville Murray, Member from Paris, I. 215. Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of pinnate leaves and bright-yellow flowers, having a tap-root 


firz), ns pl. par fir’ té out the increase of capital; industry, indeed, provides the sub- which in the wild plant is hard and inedible, even some- 
a pane) os (plin ie): [a par 4 ject which parsimony accumulates ; but whatever industry what poisonous, but under culture becomes fleshy, palata- 
il òr occfpttospher pan ae Gate the might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the ble, and nutritious, and has been used as food from ancient 
} cata, the portion aH noe part o : ner bring of the capital would never be the greater. ; $ times. It contains sugar, and a wine is made from it, and 
Grails ertending as EHAA i mne Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii. 3. with hops a kind of beer. It is a yaluabio fodair Da 
j istetinw, Same as 7 Protea cP vure + = This spirit of economy was carried so far as to bring on surpassing the Ca milk-producing gum RA ae 
} "la,2tart of the clitoris considered ho ans inter- him the reproach of parsimony. of the parsnip are the common On =A die tarni i 
Apetol the corpus spongio: dered homologous with ‘Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24, crowned or cup, the Guernsey, the round or turnip, and 
| ‘media Wrisben Mgt fete of the penis.— Pars in K ao lani -S ee nies the student; the last was developed directly from the wild 

tm- Pars anaes paribedine part of the facial Law of parsimony See Se n inginess, Nig- Parsnip in experimental cultivation. 
yal 7 astoid part of the tem- gardliness, penuriousness, See p : And onyons forto sowe eke tyme is atte, 


i= Pars papillari par : ; imej ty t parsel, v 
eititspael part papillaris cutis, the more superficial parsing (piir’sing), n. [Verbal n. of parse”, v.J And ony oand origon, and Tyme is throwe 


the corium.— 2 sae ; 
sè M Capatofthetem m.—Pars petrosa, the pe- The art or practice of describing grammatical- 

poral bone, — } : Dracus 58 In moolde. 

isd | Raat lateral mass of Chen ly the words in a sentence. Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 102 

ae sTanposttotanai i parsley (piirs’li), n. {Formerly also parsly, Rough parsnip, Opopanax Chironium.— Victorian 

ze pete ental parsely, persely, dial. parsil; < ME. parcelye, parsnip, the Australian plant Trachymene australis. (See 

ae | mele in fr persely, persley, parcely, percyly, persilt, persile, also meadow-parsnip, tea-parsiap, water-paranip.) 

me ik j I ? il, ete., < parsnip-chervil (piirs’nip-chér‘vil), n. An es- 

Aes n toget OF. persil, peresil, pierresill, pierre essth, pierre- ` culent herb, Cherophyllum bulbosum, of mee 
uy put i Pars squamosa, the cin, percin, persin, etc., F. persil = Sp. perexil, Europe and western Asia. The root is palat- 
i £ temporal bone which wie panica, Tt. petrosello, pe- able and very rich in starch. 

id he fetus, is formed from the molo = parson (pir’sn), n. [< ME. parson, parsone, 
ad t- ti Pret. and pp. parsed, ppr MD. pe- ` persone, persoun, persun, < OF. persone (Œ. per- 
ist jetlyalso perse, pearse; <i. ee ic, pettercil- sonne), < ML. persona, a person, curate, parson, 
i 0 parse is to tell « pars, MHG. Q. peter- < L. persona, a person: see person. The par- 


tig Š h ]“ 
j at par i que pars 


sille = Sw. per- son is the persona ceclesiz, or representative of 
tion Urea O Ve arisen from the in- SHa E nop © Me petroselinum, ML. also petro- the church. The Soro] orgon ag person are 
f SA epars orationis?” selinon, petrosillum, petra ae parsley, S- ar: related as “a = ni all ae es E 

manl sra criba TerpogéAivov, rock- ézpoc, rock - is yere (xxi. Hen. a grete fyre happenyd in 
N E E eaten aA biennial TRY ER the Costume House and Belinges Gate, 


P | Ji ang the a 5 : Salar l A 

F part of speech of, 4wov, a kind of parsley: see ce: ery.) F d grete hurte, and d 

k > 3 = 7 yuers parzones were brent. 

ht 1, as a Sentence, de. garden-herb, Carum Petroselinum (Pero that dyd er en and Ayder PAE N ae 
N f 


2. The person in holy orders who has the charge 
or eure of souls in a parish; the incumbent of 
ng it isa great a parochial benefice. Four requisites are necessary 


mmatical form, and 
other words in the 
ence, into its gram. running wild. Its aromatic leaves 


3 t0 pars : are 
an é a line in Virsi sou A other dishes; and for garnishi À 
il. ps andiothen Eanan garmied, finely cut, and to constitute a parson in England, namely holy orders, 
Ascham nee nstrue and ae it Patt Ea aa je much aas wild ‘plant are presentation, institution, and induction. 3 
> 21e Scholemaster, p. 26. plain. In the N emean games the victors Pnl Sometimes comes she [Mab] with a tithe-pig’s tail, 


hey were ; , a 
i not bette; of parsley. A variety, the Hamburg ` Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 
ne as tie Angels ean. ane ite large root, which is used in soups, eas sey leaves Then dreams he of another benefice. 


rate dish. Parsley yields the drug apio. The Shak., R- and J., i 4 


« Ward, Si TS. h 
loyed , Simple Cobler, p. 59, are often chewed to neutralize the sí ool s-pars- a pece byte 
ey in felna : the arsley-plant is dangerously mimicked by the ee He is called parer pee y 


erba, any? tO the first cai ey. See below. ist so bygynn he is in himself a body corporate, in ordi 
ges, their Yin an. acount of Quinces € peris Ciryppe with paree E p. 1.8), P. 172. defehd the rights of the church which he personates, 
5 nd dependen- your mele. Com., 
= t with a Crown, : 
ea aan head ise, or Lawrell bough. 3. A clergyman in general; a man lie 
Pi Nor Paray Wreath, which Se ga aloy preach: often used colloquial: 
TRE Bh Onani games it e Triumph of Faith, i. 11. Of contempt: as, a fox-hunting 
; r 
rukul o rid 
À K tona 
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parson 


And what’s a bishop? A bishop’s a parson dressed up, 
who sits in the House of Lords to help and throw out Re- 
form Bills. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 

Herbert of Bosham, . . . the squire parson of the time, 
also a careful and admiring biographer. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 146. 


4. A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila minuta. 
—65. The parson-bird or poe-bird.—Gray-coat 
parson, an impropriator ; the tenant in an English parish 
whohiresthe tithes. Halliwell. — Isle of Wight parson, 
the cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo: so called in Hants. C. 
Swainson.— Journeyman parson. See journeyman.— 
Maryland parsoni, in colonial times, a dissolute or dis- 
reputable clergyman.— Parson and clerk, a children’s 
game, played with burnt paper, in which the lingering 
sparks are supposed to represent persons. 

So when a child, as playful children use, 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year's news, 

The flame extinct, he views the roving flre — 
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parsonic (piir-son‘ik), «. [< parson + -ie 1 of 
or pertaining to a parson or his office: eh; f 
acteristic of parsons; suited to orin kee a 
with the position or duties of a parson: eee 
eal: as, parsonic pretensions. Ea 
An extremely comfortable Prebendal house 
to the south, and is perfectly snug and parsoni 
Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland 

His manners I think you said are not to your tastes i 
priggish and parsonie? EUS 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii 

Until he [Charles Kingsley] shakes off th ; 
fof preaching] he will not be able to cre 
characters. 


- ++ looks 


is parsonic habit 
u wt ate truly hums 
George Eliot, Westminster ae 
Langham, whether he liked it or no, ha i 
a 5 adt ce the par. 
sonic breakfast and the parsonie day, £ o faco the par- 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, II. xij 


There goes my lady, and there goes the squire ; 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 
Cowper, On Names of Little Note in Biog. Brit. 
Parson imparsonnee, a rector who is installed in a 
church, whether it be representative or impropriate.— 
Parson mortal, in law, a rector instituted and inducted 
for his own life.— Parson’s nose, the rump of a fowl; the 
“ Pope’s nose.”—Parson’s week, the period from Mon- 
day to the Saturday week following (both days included). 
Get my duty done for a Sunday, so that I may be out a 
Parson's week. 
J. Price (1800), in Life of H. F. Carey, i. 144. (Davies.) 
=Syn. Clergyman, Priest, etc. See minister, n. 
parsonage (piir’son-aj), n. [< ME. parsonage, 
OF. personage, personnage, parsonnaige, F. per- 
sonnage,< ML. personane (also, after OF., per- 
sonagium), a chureh benefice, < persona, a par- 
son: see parson. Cf. personage.) 1. A rectory 
endowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
ete., for the maintenance of the incumbent; 
the benefice of a parish. 
I fynde payne for the pope and prouendre for his palfrey, 
And I hadde neuere of hym, haue god my treuthe, 
Noither prouendre ne parsonage gut of the popis gifte. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 245. 
These are the scandalous clamours of their invincible 
ignorance, who, as many of the Jews did Christ, follow the 
gospel only for their bellies; they consider not in whose 
ands abbeys, and monasteries, and the best parsonages are. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 461. 


2. The mansion or dwelling-house of a parson 
or clergyman. Also called a parsonage house. 


Here hath Master Whitaker chosen his Parsonage, im- 
pailed a faire framed Parsonage, and one hundred acres 
called Rocke hall. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 12. 


In the centre of the yillage stood a handsome white 


ner of a parson. Chesterfield. (eae sees 
parson-in-the-pulpit (piir’sn-in-thé-pul’pit), » 
The wake-robin of Europe. See Arun, 1 ane 
compare jack-in-the-pulpit. [Prov. Eng] Á 
parsonish (piir’son-ish), a. [< parson + -ishl ] 
Relating to or like a parson, : 
parsonize (piir’son-iz), v.; pret. and Pp. parson- 
ized, ppr. parsonizing. [< parson + -~ize.) TI 
intrans. To usurp the functions or put on the 
airs of a parson ; play the parson. 
II. trans. To convert into 
imbue with parsonic notions. 


The Bishop of Rochester in England . . 


parsons; tinge or 


cal pod-like follicles. Several species are cultivated in 
greenhouses, as the kai-ku. 
parsouret, n. A Middle English form of piercer. 
part (pärt), n. [Se. pairt; < ME. pari, paart, 


ces on 

or inst ruments in 
piece; a voice-p 
ed score whic 
performance 
part; to wri 

7 ì 

18 more or 2 ily 


8. Share of action or influence; allotted dup; 
function, office, or business: as, to take ans 
tive part in public affairs, 


i SOn T fear Ig 
parsonical (pi -son'i-kal), a. [Kparsonic + -al || With my den begin 
Same as parsonic. k They do so spri elf, a 
parsonically (piir-son‘i-kal-i), adv, ng and h i! 


2a 2nutrTret:i = F&F 


in a pastoral, expressed the hope that lay NRE A ness with which an s 
not “ presently become parsonized.” = See part-roritin ep 
The Congregationalist, June 21, 1880, Individual shar f 
[Rare in both uses.] They [the SONT, 
Parsonsia (piir-son’zi-ii), n. [NL. (R. Brown, Bankets in their Temples very äi À 
1808-10), named after Dr. John Parsons of his part of the cheere, Parag te te bey i 
Scotland, who wrote in 1752 on the fertiliza My ii ering, b 
tion of plants.] A genus of plants of the gamo- ST paR eenen with an equ siara, 
petalous order Apocynaceæ and the tribe Lehiti- 7 Interest; ee R Metamora, ra A D 
dee, type of the subtribe Parsonsicæ, and known ` Ss} Concern; share, A” 
by the slightly convolute corolla, the slender Tn heavenly mercies hast thou nota pa 
and often twisted filaments, and the twining We have no part in David, nei Speman BQ Li 
pa yahabit gaa are about 12 species, natives in the son of Jesse, go Se ; 
of tropical Asia, Australia, and New Zeal: The > i N es 
smoothish vines, with EA w 3, dermis - z drintu Premie i have lett, : 
lary cymes of small whitish flowers, followed by cylindri- pastes eae Farrel | 


church, with a clock-tower, and near it the par: rte . ` part. EF. part = Jo Syr Anasore the knyght, And si | I 
school-house. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, is +00, pane £ cne a i ue maT E i oa l MI a And All the toder Kage chi Fs i 
3. Money paid for the support of a parson. part = MHG. parte, part, G. part = Icel, partr Eche tornile vads nerade (E. ET. SN LUL ; 
[Scotch.] = Sw. Dan. part, < L. pars (part-), part, piece, It is the part of the lyric poet toabandon himsel wk Af 
What have I been paying stipend and teind, parsonage portion, share, side, party, faction, part or out reserve to his own emotions. Hecasoh i 
and vicarage, for? Scott. rôle, character, part or lot, portion, fate, task, 9, The character assigned toanactorinapy Wy 
parson-bird (piir’sn-bérd), n. The poe-bird, lesson, also part or member, ete.; akin to por- or other like performance; a role; io 1 
tio(n-), a portion, part (> E. portion), parare, words spoken by an actor m guch a character i 

make ready, prepare (> E. parel, parade, ete.), Never did Cozenage with more lovely stt i 

É Or face more honest, act a fouler pa che, ih Me } 


and to Gr. *zdpew, aor. éxopor, perf. pass. Tézpo- 
pa, furnish, present, give, allot, fate, Tópovvem, 
offer, present, prepare, provide. From the L. 
pars (part-) are also ult. part, v., partial, parti- 
tion, partitive, party, party, participle, par- 
ticipate, ete., apartment, compartment, depart, 
department, impart, bipartite, tripartite, etc., 
parsel, parcel, parcener, partner, ete.] 1. A 


2. A division of a thing not separated in reality, 
but considered or mentioned by itself: as, the 
Also called par- younger part of the community. 


Parson-bird (Presthemadera novx-zelandiz). 


Prosthemadera nove-celandiz. 


0. d tui. 


snd), a. [< parson + -ed2.] 1. 
a parson or parsons: as, a par- 
Done by or in the manner of 


ed from the color- 


But at all insolent and vnwoonted partes of a mans be- 


hauiour we find many times cause to mislike or to be mis- 
trustful]. 


Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, P- 241. 


And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 


meet with God; and they stood at the nether part Hs the 


Ex. xix. 17. 


mount, rt; Lor: 
ʻe deaf to truth! peruse this parson'd page } one’s par’, k the h 
5 à 4 a3) Th i i acked [the church of Rome gue nd ee 
$ Young, Night Thoughts, iv. Tiaa AEn a y ey Rae doctrines. Aschool Arcite, a 


as now growing up which rejected the whole. 


! and I ied; -W t thr 
us liegally married; mar- w Macaulay, Von Ranke. Were ts comings 
Mid i 5 You © T 
Middle English form of par- Pye been here the better g or my, ME E p18 sang of the ae a 
; n O. Jewett, Dibra the d 
n i ; Di: : Then #2) ie feld. a” 
l ee oe a <t] A 8. In math., an exact divisor: as, three ae To range the tinet hem 
9) a Parson's fourth part of twelve: the opposite of multiple, That n 
though divisor is the preferable coneloi ve for my 20n fie Jette 
5 an equal constituent portion; one of several o Onelie 107 elf with OP ortho 
d Parsonets. f q 19 ; a tent my pume 
octical Vagaries, p, 132, Many egal quantities into which a thing may con ah erved t0 
£ es, p. 1 > 1 pres 
The black-backed be divided. A brand Fynole Kingi 


3e schule haue goure licour by an hundrid part bettir 


gilt than ge had tofore with the floreyn. 


Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), P- 7- 


5-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


J. Beaumont, Psy 


‘And then the justice, ai 
In fair round belly with root al k 
With eyes severe and beard 0 oa 
Full of wise saws and ee insta a 
‘And so he plays his ce gsyouike pin 
ři past finesse © 
rates! Without the least nis part, 
ite gets ap jy Twistihe 4 eure path 


separate division, fraction, or fragment of a vendor 
whole; a section or division; a piece: as, a 10, Sharevot ability, menta one ess DO 
part of the money; a part of the true cross. Tene in the plur h A f 
I in thy abundance am sufticed, E ties; talents; zotoni wonhy 7 i a 
And by a part of all thy glory pye: e azi ‘A Man of many good Part pavour he Bs Be 

:., Sonnets, xxxvii. Mi any 80° ‘nro 

see : prince's Favour, if with Baker, © y 


1d. 
Je the rbt 
proud. 1 judgment ru est Mita 
s and BOOK Tn, Browne 
Natural parts anc Jn B 
it rather t0 elise. f 
t into the Pa of aiat t y a K 


Men who get tof the dami 
us 0 Goli „inter 


than convince 


hec 
ide or party, ° 
UE iy, one side or P: 


And mak 
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2. To divide into shares; distribute in parts, 


t 
e spo And thanked God that he myghte ha i 
d thee fur: rona That no wighte his blisse ple AD pe 
ran i shall S L 217. Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 386, 
oy (E 2 Direi e as youre selffe has sene, 
gat he ne fetch in Ther-f ray gou all on rawe, 
To forth My selfe schall parte itt gou be-twene. 


York Plays, p. 
art or limb, 
ould cleave in twain 


233. 


Nor could I weary, } 
When mighty I 


5 Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering. Milton, P. L., iv. 302. 
To draw or hold apart; separate by inter- 
vening: as, to part combatants. 
The g of kynggez partyd them twayn, 
Be cause they shuld noo debate begynne certeyn. 
Generydes (E. E. T. §.), 1. 2296. 
Part them; they are incensed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 314. 
Our three houses stood pretty near one another; his 


ormal.— For 
(him, ete. ). 


rith 


5. 


| iG ously. j was parted from mine by a river. 
SF re anagers were alittle sore, T peio: Swift, Story 0 
Lag BLING; lieve they took It y mhe Critic, i 2 6. Naut., to break or rend; suffer the breaking 
4 ably_in part, in Of: 28, the ship parted her cable.— 7}. To leave; 
| an displeasure; unfavorably.—In part, EEES 7 
Lae p yin disp, cxtent; partly quit; depart from. 
LA oreo, to Some CN is N : 
me lke choice; or, if constrained tn part, Since presently your souls must part your bodies. 
Moved Nature's freedom at the heart. Shak., Rich. II., iii. 1. 3. 
ity, set Wordsworth, Departure oe a It’s time tno deaa should part the quick; 
M ematical part, 2 part lying outside Marjorie, I must be gane. 
tee | baat eia epace.— Inversion of parts, See in- William and Marjorie (Child's Ballads, II. 150). 
= f -logical partt, meridional parts, middle 8}. To mix; mingle 
} "co the adjectives.—Napier’s circular parts. ` eee Ores 
| Gord- Part and parcel, an essential part. With the queene whan that he hadde sete, 


And spices parted, and the wyne agoon, 
Unto his chambre was he lad anoon. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1110. 
To part a line ora warp. Sce line?.—To part com- 
pany, to separate; go different ways.=Syn. 1. To sever, 
dissever, sunder, dismember, tear asunder, disjoin, discon- 
nect, disunite. 
TÍ. intrans. 1. To become separated or de- 
tached; stand, fall, or move apart; separate; 
divide: as, her lips parted; our routes parted. 


Trey man, woman, and child was constantly taught, 
eray fireside, tofeel that he or she was part and parcel 
Y  digrat new movement in human progress. 

i H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 38: 
1 farvand pertinent, in Scots law, a phrase used in cha 
A tl dispositions to cover appurtenances and appen- 
Y ze Thos, lands are disponed with parts and perti- 
} wi; ad that expression may carry various rights and 
stale connected with the lands, such as a seat in a 
feihehureh, See pertinent.— Part of speech, in gram., 
| twnltiewed as a constituent part or member of a sen- 


sal 
{vid | 
Oi, 


py pn a certain part to contribute to its complete- Make . . . thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
pb ‘Me tice member of a class having one limited and And each particular hair to stand on end. f 
NOA | TAA Peen orim tne prague use of lan- Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 18. 
P POSE eee once parsel. S rted they; the angel up to heaven 
a Dit aerate See perfecti o ocenta part RON the thick shade, ead Adam to his bower. £ 
ee mn part (a) A part which, being removed vibe aom E BIE SL 
fe aces destroys the whole. (b) In gram. The sun’s.. . . rays of rapid light 
Tha give Ading parts of a verb-system, from which, Parted around the chariot’s swifter course. P 
eee Test can be inferred subjective ae Shelley, Queen Mab, i. 
1 pet part, Si ioe : , a 
“in mt ate in; MENE sacle 2 kara) part 2. To break; give way; become rent, severed. 
gis! Faint tation —T9 take part with to Belo or detached: as, the cable parted.—8. To let 
metans, wh : * go; relinquish; give up: with with or from: as, 
pod sok part rath the Go Gnterprized the conquest the miser will not part with his money. ‘ 
anit | a = ptis, who were glad to see We never fore’d him o pat Ter his era, but it 
i í e that would have fore'd us to ut 
veri e, Description of the East, I. 244, was hee that would have ug to Patrikonoklastes, ai 


a part in 
i shielded all her life from harm, 
o thee. 


mplied, 
n. 


Syn. 


Part is the For I, that... 


At last must part with her t 
Tennyson, 
depart; set out; 
to take leav 


ortion, S) 
wh 


4. To go away; 


[The storm] ; 
ye south & east, and vered sundry ways. 
Bradford, Plymouth 


A little after you had parted wüh him, 


t dead of heart-disease. 
He suddenly drop! hea 


5. To take part or have 


A trewe man 


Hath nat to parten g 


'haucer, G 


, withouten drede, 
h a theves dede: 


S 
part-) 
I. trans. 


in < pars 
$ i 
ne part.) 


or 


>$ Hen. Vi.,i 4.69. adv.) Partly; partially; 
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+ -able, Cf. partible.| 1. Capable of bei 
parted or divided; aiibi. ‘See parties ae 


other of his mistresses, Camden, Remains, Wise Speeches, 


partaggio (ML. partagium), division, < L, pars 


sessions men have made practicable out of the boun 
society, and without compact, only by putting a value on 
gold and silver, and tacitly agreeing in the use of money. 


sche of MY part, The lading of ngle pain, 
c eliche te ne pa o And part it, giving half to him. 
it hanke (ell namie ), p- 49. ; Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxv. partable (pir’ta-bl), a. 
Kaime polil eal ne after MY ao,” 8) To cause to separate; cause to go different 
rd ta he, oy nave ben E : “is, S.), 1 3518. ways; separate; sunder. 
A pn E pot BOW asperydes Cs a The S 2,0 i 
tbl bse nol Gener! The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aug g 
gnu onduct. IR part thee and me. ange uae 
spat ide him hither, d il mi eS eae i 
p actioni C yarwick, chide him Hence good and evil mixed, but man has skill 2t. Having a share. 
m Aati o jord Atos with my ama IV., iv. 5. GA. And power to part them, when he feels the will. 
i pea on his co») Shall = yes, it is reported m E EGE 
sgt a parts of Xer xe ain: That morn that parted me and bliss, 
parher He Piep a PIANO Fig, pilgrimage, P- ,_7 Pitan Morris, Earthly Paradise, IL 113. partaget (piir’t 
peia a owe pu f tho hair. (U.S. 4. Specifically, to comb (the hair) away from 
yi j mhe parting ig partof gear, Same a dividing line or parting; arrange (the hair) by ( 
ues goourt Bee charge ee ae dividing it more or less symmetrically. t 
Ao Pomare conductor ulation. —Dead aeann itie 
iine- O et _ 8 4 ar i appeare more faire. 
see atl n 0! 3 pea Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 208). 


2. Part; portion; share. 


f an Injured Lady. partake (piir-tak’), v.; pret. partook, pp. par- 


In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
leave; retire: 
e of; bid fare- 


with from or with, {natal 
s miliar, participate the least so. Partake is the mosi ~ 
tt ee pee in peace my soul shall part to heaven, TR è Aa is ct germs ities 
; CR Since I have set my friends at peace ain jeans 1. of one’s ancestors, Participate and share y in- 
ta Shak., Ric ~ii. 1.5. ude other persons: as, to share another's pleasures, or 


begane in y® southeast, and parted toward 
Plantation, p. 338. 


Sea Dreams. 
ashare; share; partake. 


ood Women, 1, 465. 
E that is curtesie. 
Part with thy Telawi ‘cok (Œ. E. T. 8.), P- 28. 


partake 


But part be right, and part be wra 
Frae the beggar man the cloak Frese 
; Hynd Horn (Child's Ballads, IV. 28). 
por the an kindness you have show'd me here, 
, part, being prompted Wy x 
Out of my lean and lon ability, piensa 
Til lend you something. Shak., T. N., iii. 4, 377. 
Pythagoras was part philozopher, part magician. 
Lurton, Anat, of Mel., To the Reader, p. 31, 
He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part. 
Tenmyon, Merlin and Vivien, 


(ME. partable; < part 


t See partible, 
His hote loue nenerthelesse was partable among three 


Thoghe hyt were outher mennys synne, 
zyt art thou partable ee Ee 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 20. (Halliicell.) 


aj), n. [< F. partage = OIt. 


part-), part: sce part, n.] 1, Division; parti- 
ion; the act of dividing or sharing. 
This partage of things in an inequal { pr 
s quality of private 
s of 


Locke, Civil Government, v. § 50. 


3 I urg'd him gently, 

Friendly, and privately, to grant a partage 

Of this estate to her who owns it all, 

This his supposéd sister. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 2. 
I know my brother, in the love he beares me, 
Will not denye me partage in his sadnesse. 

Ford, 'Tis Pity, i. 2. 


taken, ppr. partaking. [< ME. *part-taken, in 
part-takynge, parte-taker ; < part + take. The 
formation is not according to E. analogy, but 
is in imitation of L. participare, < pars (part), 
part, + capere, take. Cf. out-take, similarly imi- 
tated from the L.] I. intrans. 1. To take or 
have a part, portion, or share in common with 
others; participate; share: used absolutely, or 
followed by of or in (also, rarely, by with) betore 
the object shared: as, to partake of the boun- 
ties of Providence; to partake of refreshments. 
We should them love, and with their needs partake. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 208. 
Being apprehended, his false cunning, 
Not meaning to partake with me in danger, 


Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
Shak., T. N., v- i. 90. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone. 
Whitlier, The Quaker of the Olden Time. 


2. To share in some degree the nature, char- 
acter, functions, or peculiarities (of some other 

person or thing): followed by of. 
The pitoma of the duchy of Lancaster partakes paty 
of a judge and partly of an attorney-general. . 
Master of all sorts of wood-craft, he seemed a part of 
for secret of his amazing skill 
nature and fierce in- 


the forest and the lake, and the 
seemed to be that he partook of the 


stincts of the beasts he slew. 
5 Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


3+. To take sides; espouse the cause of another; 
make common cause. 


Canst thou, O cruel! my pore thee nay 7 

W: ainst myself with thee partake? 

Whennag z Shak., Sonnets, cixix. 
Mr. Bellingham and he stood divided from therest, which 

occasioned much opposition even in open court, and much 


ing in the country. 
partaking in Ty. Hist. New England, JI. 139. 


Winthrop, 
= rtake, Participate, Share. There is not alwa: 
ae d Share is the most 


a distinction among these words. 


participate in his griefs or joys. Participate may imply 
the most intimate community of possession or feeling, as 
is suggested by its being followed by tn, not of. 
may have a direct object, or be followed by in. Se 
I come in for my share in all the good that happens | 
a man of meri ant ee and Ba of many gifts of 
fortune and power that I was never born to. 
$ = Addison, Tatler, No. 17. 
Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should partici 
my feelings. Goldemith, Citizen of the Worl 
All who joy would win pete 
Must share it— Happiness was born a twin. | 


eak into part 
S or Troylo, S $ 
: , k nephew here, your Troy! at 
i and pour ojl PR a ve ont oan as your blo IL. trans. 1. To have a part in; shar 
ì aeon arts in your Sp Ford, Fancies, V. 1. By and by thy bosons shall partake. 
thi: ev. ii, 6. eak loose from an The secrets of my heart. Shak, 
8 molehill here, To part from an anchor (naut) to br shalt reaper 
ntstretched anchor by parting the cable : s% Thou partake my an 
th his hang, o OMS, ey Dordt. Abbr. of in pari. CE. parcel, And further them with thine. 
`. part (pärt), adv. in some measure. Flete 
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partake 


Say, shall my littie bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 


Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 380. 


Universal nature slumbers, 
And my soul partakes the calm. 


Cowper, Watching unto God in the Night Season (trans.), ii. 
2+. To admit to participation; invite or per- 


mit to share. 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privitie. 


Spenser, F. Q., IL. iv. 20. parthenochlorosis (pi 


3}. To distribute: communicate. 
Your exultation 
Partake to every one. 


partaker (piir-ta’ker), n. 


common with others; a sharer; a participator 
usually followed by of or in. 

If the Gentiles havo been made partakers of their 
ual things. 


The law doth straightly them enioyne 
To be partakers of this holy meat 
And sacred drink. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.) p. 18. 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness 
When thou dost meet good hap. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 14. 


2}. An associate; an accomplice; a partner. 


And what was the end now of that pontio lady the 


queen other than this, that she lived to behold the wretch- 
ed ends of all her partakers? 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 12. 
The Church was fired, his enemies ascribing it to his 
partakers, and they againe to his Aduersaries. 
Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 297. 


partan (piir’tan), n. [Ir. and Gael. partan, a 
partan, crab.] An edible sea-crab. [Seotch.] 

He generously offered, if she would but wait a minute 

or 80, to hunt out two partans (by which he meant crabs), 


so that she might witness a combat between them. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, iy. 


parted (piir’ted), p.a. 1t. Departed; deceased; 
dead. 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 161. 
2+. Endowed with parts or abilities. 
A man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
That man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without or in, 
* Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 96. 
For as you 
Are every way well-parted, so I hold you 
In all designs mark’'d to be fortunate. 


Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, y. 1. parthenogenic (piir’the-no-jen‘ik), a. 


3. In bot., cleft or divided nearly to the base, 
as leaves. Also partite—4. In her., same as 
j narty?, 2.—Double-parted, in her., parted in two ways. 

ee cross double-parted, under cross1.— Palmately part- 
ed. See palmately.— Parted of two colors, in her., same 


as party per fesse (which see, under fesse), the two parts of parthenogeny (piir-the-noj’e-ni), n. 


the field being of two tinctures. 
parteli, n. [ME., var. of parcel.] A part or 
portion. 
So this pleyinge hath thre partelis; the firste is that we 
beholden in how many thingis God hath gyven us his grace. 
Relig. Antig., ii. 57. (Halliwell.) 


partenert, n. An obsolete form of partner. 


parter (pir’tér), n. [< part, v., + -erl.] One parthenolosy (piir-the-nol’9-ji), 2. 


who or that which parts or separates. 

The parter of the fray was night, which, with her black 

arms, pulled their malicious sights one from the other. 
& Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
parterre (pär-tãr’), n. [= It. partere, parterre, 
CF. onre, a flower-bed, parterre, < par, by, 
on (< L. per, through), + terre, earth, < L. terra: 
see terrace.) 1. In hort., a system of beds of 
different shapes and sizes in which flowers are 
eultivated, arranged in some design or plan, 
with intervening spaces of gravel or turf. : 
ann Scent Brion is a parterre, having in 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb, 27, 1644. 


_ When it (the water] has paid its tribute to the 1 pi 
(Aliases and visited its gardens and EA e npn 


down the long avenue leading to the city. 


Irving, Alhambra, p. 64. 


_ 2. The part of the floor of a theater beneath 
the galleries: in some modern English theaters 
called the pit—a sense to be distinguished from 


riginal meaning of pit. 
artes, n. Plural of ae 

arthenium (piir-thé’ni-um),n. [NL. (Linnæus, 
] em, < Gr. zapbéviov, a name 
ifferent plants, < xapbévoc, maidenly, 
mapbtvoc, a maiden, yirgin.] A genus of 
} ts, of the tribe Helianthoides 
odiez, known by the small 
ckish compressed or tri- 
ten firmly united to the en- 


E 


spirit- 
Rom. xv. 27. 


Parthenon (piir’the-non), n. 


+4304. 


veloping bract, and with narrow m 
rating half-way at maturity, 
Bpccles, mE Q Aor Ameri 
“hey are usually rough hairy her with ¢ z 
undivided, toothed, or pinnately diss Nat a an wate leav 
of whitish or yellowish flowers in a terminal saul re : 
Hysterophorus, a weed throughout warmer Am SEN P. 
used medicinally, is known in J i 8 wild se “a, and 
whitehead, brown-bush, bastard ew, and We: eed, 
mugwort, P. integrifolium, of the southern Unitea indian 
is used as a febrifuge. ed States, 


nd the West Indies 


ir’ the-n6-k16-10’sis 
> SES ` i 1s), n 

N {egs ira eee + : 
[NL., < Gr. mapli vog, a virgin, + NL, chlorosis j 
Chlorosis in girls. i 


Shak., W. T., v. 3.182. parthenogenesis (piir’the-n6-jen’e-sis), » 

i EN 
i [< ME. parte-taker, 
pas taker as part + taker, or partake + -er1.] 


. One who takes or has a part or share in e 0 
: alternate generation among animals which have 


(NL., < Gr. zapbévoc, a virgin, + yévecie, produe. 
tion: see genesis. ] 1. Reproduction by a Rie 
gin; in 20dl., one of the phenomena attending 

ding 


sex, a kind of agamogenesis in which an imper- 
fect female individual, hatched from an ese 
laid by a perfect female after ordinary sexi 
al intercourse, continues to reproduce its kind 
for one or more generations without renewed 
impregnation. Parthenogenesis characterizes 
the reproduction of many insects, as aphids or 
plant-lice. i 
Agamogenesis is of frequent occurrence among insects 
and occurs under two extreme forms; in the one the 
rent is a perfect female, while the germs have all the mor- 
phological characters of eggs, and to this the term parthe- 
nogenesis ought to be restricted. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 383. 
One sin involves another, and forever another, by 
parthenogenesis, Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser’, a 
2. In bot.: (a) The production of a perfect em- 
bryo without the intervention of pollen. Ac- 
cording to Strasburger, the embryos thus formed are ad- 
ventitious outgrowths from the cellular tissue of the 
nucellus and outside of the embryo-sac. (D) Tn certain 
eryptogams, a peculiar form of apogamy in 
which organs which are morphologically sexual 
organs make their appearance, but, instead of 
producing sexual reproductive cells, they pro- 
duce cells which are capable every one by itself 
of giving rise to a new individual. 
parthenogenetic (piir’the-n6-jé-net’ik), 
parthenogenesis, after genetic.) 1. Pertaini 
to parthenogenesis, or having its character 
exhibiting the phenomena of parthenogenesis. 
— 2. Born of a virgin. 
The enigmatic nature of this inextricable compound 
parthenogenetic deity. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 279. 


parthenogenetically (piir’ the-n6-jé-net‘i- 


kal-i), adv. By parthenogenesis. 
[< par- 
thenogen-y + -ic.] In bot., exhibiting or char- 


acterized by parthenogenesis. 


parthenogenous (piir-the-noj’e-nus), a. [< par- 


thenogen-y + -ous.] Producing young without 
sexual impregnation, as many aphids. Ei 
EEES 


Taphévoç, a virgin, + -yévera, < -yevýç, producing: 
see -geny.] Same as parthenogenesis. 


parthenogonidium (piir-the-nd-g6-nid‘i-um), 


[NL.,< Gr. xapbé- 
A gonidium 
Wolle. 
[= F. par- 
thénologie, < Gr. maphévoç, a virgin, + -Aoyia, < 
2éyew, speak: see -ology.] A description or con- 
sideration of the state of virginity in health or 
disease. 


n.; pl. parthenogonidia (-i) 
voc, a virgin, + NL. gonidium.] 
produced without fecundation. 


[= F. Parthénon 


= It. Partenone, < L, Parthenon, < Gr. Taphe- 
vór, the temple of Athene Parthenos (the Vir- 


= 


Southwest Angle of the Parthenon, from the Museum Hill. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


argins Sepa- 
There are about 6 


partial (piir’sha) p. partial = Sh E] 


q AR 
nos, the Vir "i 
seremonial ane fi 
a heir quality ae 
Colonic and allies 

> at DeriDtera] a 
octastyle th’se, 
and the ¢ 
a portico o 


set H 
feet, lti ash 
n Magazine 
n it durir 


constructior 
in both low « i 
best genius and gh me 
See Elgin marbl 
cella, Dorie Gre 
F? T 
Atthenope (piir i 
i Ope, a Poetical nap. 
nope, < Gy. Ta Bevo a 
to have hee aM 
Naples, < Taphévor, « 
- The 1th plan 
paris; at Naples, i 
ame variously i n vil, Age 
ime ae aie h; 
thenopidæ, founded be age 
mollusks, Seace) X 


1 anq jt 


xy () The typie 
mo Hi, 1833, baits Ine 
7 SNUS Of wo 
Parthenopean (pär“the-nõ-ng’ 
nope + -an.] Of or ne pe ân), q, Kr 
nope, an ancient ; Pertaining to Pane 
in Italy: as, the Parthe 
parthenopian (piir-th : 
Parthenope + -ian.] I, a. Peri } andn, ( 
hus Parthenope or the fan i ` 
atg their characters: i 
it, n. A member of the family pr 
Parthenopidæ (pii E 
< Parthenope + -idæ.] A famil 
decapod crustaceans, typified] 
thenope. _ They have a more or Je 
small sub 


Chopide 
y ni pl. NE, 
Y Of brachynris 
by the gents Par- 


parthenopine (piir-then’6-pin), a. and n 
Parthenope + -ine1.] Same as parthenspio 
parthenosperm (piir’the-né-spérm), n (Gr 
maplévoc, a virgin, + ozépua, secd.] Sames 
parthenospore. 
parthenospore (piir’the-nd-spér), n. [Cr 
maplévoç, & Virgin, + orop4, seed: ] 
In bot., a reproductive cell or spore ¢ 
sembling a zygospore, produced withou 
gation in certain alg@ of the Ce 
Parthian (piir’thi-an), @, and n. ie fe 
< Gr. Iapbvaia, Parthia, < Málo also a 
Tiápbo,, L. Parthi, the Parthians.) ee 
pertaining to Parthia, an ancient regi n 
sia, which from the third cent tet 
third century a. D. formed po i 


i i siatie kingdom.—P 
ahati na med at anady 


a shaft or shot aim Mo 
soa nE to fly from him; a parting Parthians i 
the manner of fighting of the ao abitant of Partis, 

TI. n. A native or an inhabit ig, pa 


sein E 
ikat 


OF. partial, pare 
= tie parziale, < ML. 


of it. 

So narrow th | : 
so partial was í b n 

ing, and not al Pieri : 
perplex doctrines ! 7 
perplex, ne 
Newman, pa rochiäl 
Ne 


To know s0m 
i sourse 
must of course 
rsterious. 
must be myster H. 


2. In bot, SU in 
jal umbel, peer ty a not S 
ie favor one party} other: Xjritel 


2 


exhibiting targ i 

unjust oF unfa 5 

'g vicious, * He 

Aneiros the peight 
AS 


i 7 
rour PO oy. ponit“ 
Ye i ytcheh Ri 


F 5 al 
favor 0% 
cate, with to 


anaes | 


Pope. EAS TS Gi liberty to exercise the faculties HT wanes 

i re And we have death ; abrogate it partially, and we have pain . To give it e i « At 
te ere a , i y, and we ha give a share of; T 3 - 
arent: ahis commanieayions w or partial death. H. Spencer, Social Statice pone pense, : cormmmnnieate; dis 

ni i ii £ = “ č etig © Janae 2 $ 

noe ty partial ip Kenilworth, s. 2. In a partial manner; with undue bias of „He [Bradfordy was no niggard of his purse, but would 

to Mis > aigcth, and that he mind to one party or side; with unjust favor pessy participate that he had to his fellow-prisoners. 
pat ho proni” or dislike. oze, quoted in Biog. Notice of J. Bradford (Parker Soc., 


s Men. 
Howell 
Glegg + 
il] on the Flo: 
„ontrating the atte 
Sand withdrawing 
t an assignment of 
p t of some 


L Letters, I. ii. 5. 
: «it’s a buff 


ale: 


7. 2. 


e ate f one or more 
"nefit of one 
fies see battlel, 1. 
al conversion, 

arti unsel, in Scots 
tial ons to one of the 
testimony of a wit ; 
f declinature of thejur 
rtial determinant, 
See the nouns. 
‘only a part of ye 
ctions, in alg., 
at riven frac 


Parti 


actions 1 ; 
; in marine insurance, 


»'{ parso 
e” (Pars 
Ne part 


nes of which harmonics are 
jal turn, 1 music. | See turn 
ict of conviction as to # 
al or silence as to the 
rfect.—3 and 
one-sided. 


Al 
„=Syn 1. 
prepossesset' 
Same as partial tone. 
a e themselves also compound tones, of 
lowest partials are the partials of the 
à Proc. Roy. Soe., XXXVIII. 83. 
i wt lizm), n. [< partial + -isin. | 
| Si the atonement was 
Fial, the doctrine that pment v 
| N; and affects only a part of mankind. 
| ai list (piir’shal-ist), 2. [< partial + -ist.] 
ea is partial. —2. In theol., one who 
| tills that the atonement was made for only 
piot mankind. SA 
Jay, as the apostle said, unto such partialists, You will 
mire me this wrong. 
m Bp. Morton, 
priiality (piir-shi-al 
(4iz), [C1 partialt 
pureialidade = It. par 


alism pir’ sha 


Discharge of Imput. (1633), p. 240. 
i-ti), n.; pl. partialities 
Sp. parcialidad = Pg. 
ialità, < ML. partiali- 


piil: see partial.) The state or character 
cleing partial. (a) Inclination to favor one party or 
t Į 
ie ehle of a question more than the other; 
‘sd mind toward one party or side. 
fits reprehending Timeus for his partiality against 
athe, Lume. 
i eles} imagination is so powerful that it makes 
ee of his characters, and thus his his- 
te Pia memoirs of a cynical humorist, with 
aia when with something of acridity in his 
; z or against, more keenly sensitive 
Ue erotesque than the simply ate Bee naltive 
A Lowell, Study Window 35 
Dimech fondness. : 418) y Windows, p. 135. 
tarring than to othe onsen inclination to one per- 
iyor Painting 3: with to or for: as, a partiality 
Val Mari i 
a, doy Hock 
qi amiable jones reflect, the more you converse 
Wa deserves? “gett what return his partiality 
ait 5 a partial ie School for Scandal, iii, 1. 
Observed Ge to opinions, whi e hav 
tee ae ed, is apt to miden aich, as we have 
ain a partiality to e understanding, so 
à “ge an improvement which is prejudicial 
h e, Con U 
JA s PR duct of the Understanding, § 21. 


(uarels, the people shall 


Owes, 1577), p. 158. 


on 
Rs 
8g, predilec- 


ri ; pret. and pp. par- 
t= Pe, E [S E. partialiser = 
ize] raa an parcialisar; 
eee: To render partial. 
a Tee our sacred blood 
g Of oe POr partialize 
ay Upright soul. 
hak., Rich. TI., i. 1, 120, 


3 favor one side 
Ur 
, Rosana a me partialize, 
A A E 51. (Encyc. Dict.) 
partly. -In bart; not gen- 


YA lie fo. 
Stirting aE Save forth, 
&s-day, Seventh Houre. 


- partibility (pir-ti-bil’i-ti), n. [= F. partibilité ; 
ig as partible + -ity.] The ils of bake abe 
ble; susceptibility of division, partition or 
severance; separability: as, the partibility of 
an inheritance. É 
‘Mtterisused partible (piir’ti-bl),a. [< F. partible = Sp. par- 
tible = Pg. partivel = It. partibile, < LL. parti- 
bilis, divisible, < L. partire, partiri, divide: see 
part, v. Cf. partable.] Capable of being parted 
or separated; divisible; separable; susceptible 
of severance or partition. 


you may open thein. 


tom of 
tance ; 
last-born $ 


Partible division. See division. 


(part-), part: see part.] 
written on the margin of a summons when 
lodged for calling, containing the name and 
designation of the pursuer or pursuers, and de- 


particeps criminis (piir’ ti-seps krim’i-nis). 


a participable (p 


ift) partialness, a party, society, < partialis, participancy (pi 


an undue participant (piir-tis‘i-pant), 
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$ (1453), IL, xxxv. 
ae intrans. 1, To take part; partake; have 
a share in common with others: followed by 
in, formerly by of, before the object. : 
There appear to be no simple 3 i. 
É Ea simple natures; but all partici- 
pate or consist af two, Bacon, Fable sf Pan, 
His delivery and thy joy thereon, . . « 
In both which we as sat participate 
a Milton, S. A., 1. 1507, 
Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should tici i 
Pith row, m) participate in 
my ani Goldemith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 
2. To have features or characteristics in com- 
mon with another or others. 
Few creatures participat 
metal participate of the nature of plants fae 


The clay in many places vnder the clifts by 
pe eee att at vp in red and wiles keene ee 
ss though ti wee far ne ata rae OE 
re Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, I. 176. 
a See tone. = artici. 
rat tants ney f ae tone. =Syn. 1, Share, Partici- 
participation (piir-tis-i-pa’shon), n, [< ME. 
participacioun, < OF. (and F.) participation = 
Sp. participacion = Pg. participação = It. par- 
ticipazione, < LL. participatio(n-), a partaking, 
< L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.) 1. The act or fact of partici- 
pating or sharing in common with another or 
with others; the act or state of receiving or 
having part of something. 
But alle thyng that is good, quod she, grauntest thou 
that it be good by the participacioun of good or no? 
Chaucer, Boëthius, iii. prose 11. 


If, partially affined, or lea: 
Thou dost deliver more or 
Thou art no soldier. 


ed in office, 
3 than truth, 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 218, 


Note, it were better to make the moulds partible, that 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 502. 
Tf the land is not partible, then, “according to the cus- 
ome, the first-born shall have the whole inheri- 
cording to the custom of others, however, the 
1is heir.” „F. Pollock, Land Laws, App., Pp. 207. 


artibus (piir’ti-bus), n. [L., abl. pl. of pars 


In Scots law, a note 


fender or defenders, if there are only two; if 
more, the name and designation of the part 
first named, with the words “and others.” Imp. 
Dicl.—In partibus. See in partibus infidelium. 
articate (piir’ti-kat), n. [< ML. perticata, a 
perch, ¢ L. pertica, ML. also partica, a measur- 


ing-rod, a perch: see perch?.] A rood of land. Poesy... was ever thought to have some participation 
Jamieson. [Seotch.] of divineness, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 148. 


Those deities are so by participation, and subordinate to 
the Supreme. Stillingfleet. 
Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief. 
Wordsworth, Aitiiction of Margaret ———, st, 11. 
2+. Distribution; division into shares. 

It sufficeth not that the country hath wherewith to sus- 
tain even more than Jive upon it, if means be wanting 
whereby to drive convenient participation of the general 
store into a great number of well-deservers. Raleigh. 
8+. Companionship. 

Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the 
participation of society that they tlock together in consent, 
like so many wild-geese. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 78. 
Medium of participation. See medium. 

participative (piir-tis’i-pa-tiy), a. (= F. par- 
ticipatif; as participate + -ive.] Capable of 
participating. sagt 
participator (piir-tis’i-pa-tor), n. [= Pg. par- 
licipador = It. participatore, < LL. participator, 
< L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.| One who participates; one who 
partakes, participates, or shares with another: 
participators in our misfortunes. 
{ (piir-ti-sip‘i-al), a. and n. [L F. par- 
Sp. participial = Pg. participal, <L. 
participialis, of the nature ofa particip e,< par- 
ticipium, participle: see participle.) I. a. 
Having the nature and use of a participle. 

In German the present participle, in a purely participial 
sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
asin English itiscommon. Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 157. 


2. Formed from or consisting of a participle: 


[L.: particeps (< pars (part-), part, + capere, 
take), partaking; criminis, gen. of crimen, 
crime: see erin An accessory to a crime. 
tiv-tis‘i-pa-bl),a. [= F. partici- 
pable = Sp. participable = Pg. participavel = 
it. purticipabile, < ML. as if *participabilis, £< L. 
participare, participate: see participate.| Ca- 
pable of being participated or shared. 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine essence with 
this connotation, as it is variously imitable or partictpable 
by created beings. Norris, Miscellanies. 
tis’‘i-pan-si), n. [< partici- 
he state of being participant; 


a a andn. [= F. 
participant = Sp. Pg. lt. participante, < L. par- 
ticipan(t-)s, ppr. of participare, participate: see 
participate.) I, a. Sharing; having ashare or 
part: followed by of. 

During the parliament, he published his proclamation, 
offering pardon to all such as had taken arms, or been par- 
ticipant of any attempts against him. Bacon. (Latham.) ae ‘pia 

II. n. 1. One who participates; a partaker; Lp paS 
one having a share or part. 

Divers of those Participants did assign and conveyed 
unto other persons several proportions of their Shares and 
Adventures, The Great Level (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 317). 
2. In Gregorian music, the next most important 
tone in a mode after the mediant. lying in the 
authentic modes usually next above or below 


pan(t) + -cy.] T 
participation. 


the mediant, and in plagal modes usually at as, a participial noun; a participial adjective. 
the bottom of the scale. See modulation, 3 (a). II. n. A word formed pR a verb, and shar- 
It may be used as the first tone of any phrase in a plain- ing the verbal with the noun or adjective con- 


song melody, and as the last tone of any phrase except 
the last. The participants of the yarious modes in zon 
eral use are: I., G; IL, A; IIL, A or By IV., © or K 
V., G; VI., C; VIL, A; VII., D; IX, D; X.,E; XDI, D; tiye, the gerund, and the supine, 
XIV, Gal ; name of participials. FOT 
participantly (piir-tis’i-pant-li), adv. napa participialize (pär-ti-sip'i-alīz), v. t.; pret. and 
ticipating manner; so as to participate; as à $p. participialized, pe parlicipializing. [< par- 
participant. ticipial + -ize. o form into a participle. 
participate (pär pat), {Rare.] 
participated, ppr. participating. But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 
patus, pp. of participare the one hand and the participialized finite verb on the 
7 Sp. Pg. participar f other, but between two tinite verbs, a a ea 
` share in, give part in, impart, Amer. Jour. P. , IX. 144. 


struction. [Rare.] 


The new philology embfaces the participle, the infini- 


under the general 
Gibbs. 


anticipate.] T, trans. 
share in; receive & p 


. The one [the soul] we g% 
[the body] with bestes. Sir 


The Oliue and the Oak pee ancient hate. 


icipate with goddes, the other 
h Blot, The Governour, iii. 24. 


sharing: see participate.) 1}. Whai 


j signes of their anc 
Eron tater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii, The Furies. takes of the nature of two or more ot! 
: Of fellowship T speak, something that is part one thing a 
Such as I seek, fit to participa’ p, p., viii, 300. other; a mongrel. 


All rational delight. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri ( 


f ier 


participle 


The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures are such chiefly as are fixed, . . . though they 
have a motion in their parts; such as are oysters, cockles, 
and such like. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 609. 

And in the mountaines dwelt the Curdi, that were Par- 
ticiples or Mungrels in Religion. $ E 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

2. In gram., a verbal adjective that participates 

or shares in the construction of the verb to 

which it belongs, and so has in a certain man- 

ner and degree a place in the verbalsystem; a 

word having the value of an adjective as part 

of speech, but so regularly made from a verb, 
and associated with it in meaning and construc- 
tion, as to seem to belong to the verb. Thus, 

‘giving him a book,’ like ‘I give him a book’; ‘the book 

given him,’ or ‘lent him,’ or ‘handed him’; and soon, There 

are but two simple participles in English, usually called 
the present and the past or passive; as, loving, loved; sing- 
ing, sung; in some languages there are more, as for exam- 
ple in Greek. The division-line between participle and 
ordinary adjective is indistinct, and the one often passes 
over into the other: thus, a charming girl, a learned man. 

Participles are much used in many languages, especially in 

English, in forming verb-phrases by combination with aux- 
iliaries: thus, I am giving, I have given, it is given, etc. 
particle (piir’ti-kl), n. [< F. particule = Sp. par- 
ticula = Pg. particula = It. particola, particel- 
la, particula, < L. particula, double dim. of pars 
(part-), a part: see part. Cf. parcel, ult. from 
the same souree.] 1. A small part or piece, 
especially a small part or portion of some ma- 

terial substance: as, a particle of dust. 

God created every part and particle of man exactly per- 
fect: that is to say, in all points sufficient unto that use for 
which he appointed it. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 8. 

Which seems to be some featherly particle of snow. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

I am part or particle of God. Emerson, Misc., p. 17. 


2. Specifically, any very small piece or part 
of anything; absolutely, a minute quantity; 
anything very small; an atom; a bit: as, he 
has not a particle of patriotism or virtue; are 
you fatigued? Not a particle. 

If the maker haye failed in any particle of this, they may 


worthily tax him. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 


What could be done more for the healing and reclaiming 

that divine particle of Gods breathing, the soul? 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
8. Ingram., apart of speech that is considered 
of minor consequence, or that plays a subordi- 
nate part in the structure of the sentence, as 
| connective, sign of relation, or the like: such 
are especially conjunctions, prepositions, and 
the primitive adverbs. The term is loose and 

unscientific. 

The words whereby it [the mind] signifies what connex- 
ion it gives to the several affirmations and negations that 


£ it unites in one continued reasoning . . . are. . . called 
particles. Locke, Human Understanding, IIT. vii. 2. 
They make use of an emphasis, but so improperly that 


it is often placed on some very insignificant particle, as 
upon “if” or ‘‘and.” Steele, Spectator, No. 147. 


Consecutive, exceptive, etc., particle. See the adjec- 
tives.—Elementary particles of Zimmermann, Sce 
blood-plate. =§ land 2, Particle, Atom, Molecule, Cor- 
puscle, iota, jot, mite, tittle, whit, grain, scrap, shred, scin- 
tilla, Atom and molecule are exact scientific terms; the 
other two of the italicized words are not. A particle is 
primarily a minute part or piece of a material substance, 
or, as in the case of dust, pollen, etc., a substance that ex- 
ists in exceedingly minute form. Corpuscle is a somewhat 

old word for particle, to which it has almost entirely yield- 
ed place, taking up instead a special meaning in physiol- 
ogy. See definitions; see also part, n. 

parti-coated, a. See par'ty-coated. 

Parti-color, n. See party-color. 

parti-colored, a. See party-colored. 

particular peer en lie), a. and n. [< ME. 
particuler, ÖF. particulier, particuler, F. par- 
ticulier = Sp. Pg. particular = It. particolare, 
Particulare, < LE. particularis, of or concerning 

= & part, particular, < L. particula, a part, parti- 

cle: see particle.) I, a. 1. Of or concerning a 

part; pertaining to some and not to all; special; 

not general. 


The three years’ drought, in the ti i 
_ particular, and left people alive. gee Te Dut 
= z = Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887), 
„Our ancestors . . . took their stand, not 
theory, but on the particular constitution of ee 
: : Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 
‘The Revolution assails not theology itself but onl = 
logy embodied in a particular institution. 
ed J.R. , Nat. Religion, p. 36. 


ividual; single; special; apart fr 3 
considered separately. 5 goth 
particular hair to stand l 

ia Shak. Hamlet i i 5. 19. 
what particular way your 
u ing. Oa 


powers of mind 

i th, To a Pupil. 
h gives worth to particu- 
i Emerson, History. 


aged property, when sound, its 


ticular cause, a cause which of its 


future or ultimate ownership is giv 


given to another has terminated: thus, 
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8. Properly belonging to a single person plac 
or thing; peculiar; specially characteristic, 
as, the particular properties of a plant ee: 
As for the Ichneumon, he hath but onely cha ; 
name; now called the Rat of the Nilus, Ay ranged his 
lar to Egypt. Sandys, Travai a $ es 
It was the particular property of this looking. msec te 
banish all false appearances, and show people wink ue 
were. Addison, Vision of Tusticn 
Pars © . Myvatn». 3 Tu $ 
Hence —4, Personal; private; individual), 
These domestic and particular broils 
Are not the question here. Shak., Lear, v, 1 30, 
= A Reveng 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop the 
Of shame seen through thy country. 
Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 99 
Augustus began his career by joining with A e 
Lepidus in a plot for dividing the supreme poren hea 
lowing to be murdered each his own particular friend i 
in order to destroy his enemies, the friends of his vile con 
federates. Brougham. 
5. „Having something that eminently distin- 
guishes; worthy of attention and regard ; spe- 
cially noteworthy; not ordinary; unusual: 
notable; striking. z 
Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


maims 


[of the cathedral] are the remains of the 
a very particu- 


At the east end 
bishop's throne, and in the portico there js 
lar vase, which probably served for a font. 

Pococke, Description of the 

I think I never heard a more particular i 
and villainy. Walz 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broac 
made pretty large, to fit easily, and y 
waist. Dickens, 
6. Attentive to or noting details; minute in 
examination; careful. 

I have been particular in examining the reason of chil- 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, . . . be- 
cause it will give us farther light in the inheritance of 
rule and power. Locke, Government, i, $ 91. 
7. Containing or emphasizing details; minute: 
circumstantial; detailed: as, a full and par- 
ticular account of an accident. 


This [Ponte di Rialto] is both forty footelonger . . . and 
a hundred foote broader, as I will anon declare in the more 
particular description thereof. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 203, 
8. Peculiar; singular; standing out from what 
is general or ordinary, especially in the way of 
showing pointed personal attention. 

As for Plutarch, his style is so particular that there is 
none of the ancients to whom we can properly resemble 
him. Dryden, Plutarch. 

I saw in the church-yard of Bolsena an antique funera 
monument (of that kind which they called a sarcophagi 
very entire, and, what is particular, engvaven on all sides 
with a curious representation of a bacchanal. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), T. 488. 

She'll be highly taken with him— for she loves a Gen- 
tleman whose Manner is particular. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

Lady Ruelle .. . had been something particular, as I 
fancied, in her behaviour to me. ee 

R. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, viii. 14. 
9. Nice in taste; precise; fastidious: as, a 
man very particular in his diet or dre 

A very worthy person, a little formal and particular, but 
exceedingly deyoute. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 24, 1686. 

Timoleon . . . is very particular in his opinion, but is 
gional partoular for no other cause but that he acts 


against depraved custom by the rules of nature and rea- 
son. Steele, Tatler, No. 171. 


10. In logic, not general; not referring to the 
whole extent of a class, but only to some indi- 
vidual or individuals in it.—Common particular 
meter, long particular meter. See meter2, 3.—Lon- 
don particular, of a quality or character supposed to be 
approved by Londoners or peculiar to London, by impor ta- 
tion or otherwise: noting especially a quality of Madeira 
wine as imported for the London market.— Particular 
average, in marine insurance, a contribution which must 
be made by the underwriters in case of partial loss (which 
see, under partial) by perils of the sea. The loss is esti- 
mated by deducting from the market-value of the dam- 
sale-value as Ia ee 
average?, 1.— , See Baplist.— = 

ge”, 1.—Particular Baptists ee TO. 
n, a cognition 


A th no parlis 
Nicholas Nickleby, xxxv, 


duces but one effect.— Particular cognitio: 


of an actual fact or existence, not of a rule or non-existence. 
—Particular custom, custom which preva 
particular locality or district; a local usage. 

used also of a custom which prevails 


ils only in a 
Sometimes 
only in a particular 
on. See equation. 


class or vocation.— Particular equati e that precedes a 


—Particular estate, in law, the estat i 
remainder; the earlier of two successive estates where the 


en to one, the gift to 
ter a precedent estate 
where a man de- 


vises lands to his wife for her life, and after her death to 
articular estate, 1n 


his children, her estate is called the p ene 
contradistinction to the general ultimate ownership o: a 
children.— Particular integral, in the integral calculus, 
that value which arises in the integration of any differen- 

ial equation by the giving of a particular value to the n 
pey or quantities t at enter me the pen 

is ular jurisprudence , etc, 

Henon Particula lien See lien2, 1.— Particular 


whom is not to take effect until af 
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See Special. Ci 
Uxact, scrupulous. : 

IN: i 
gle Point or 
or minute p: 


; 29th. C 
hath brought i 

ath She in ty, 
hear the Particulars i 
prize, being Worth 4600 


A letter fr 
firmation o ete y agent in to 
Í every par 
2% nir pany Particular, 
PT, A specialist: 
doing things on 
partnership, 
For your spectat 
y S OTS, yi 
the most choice particulars fe 
this provides coaches: this ms 
gif ; this holds up the arras thet’ S 
ute prorat by this light: this oes dr 
is deli¢hteth® thi, fe 4 
delighteth; this ash yet all ba 
m e JONSON, Cynthia’ 
They utterly sought ye maine Fouls Ree g 
traders]: as appeareth by this that Perticers fyri 
any of ye generall either to buy or sell vith Tole 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantae » 
3 Priv antation, p, yi 
; t- avae account or interest; personal in 
‘ares MoI Arn’ arte + y% è- 
e e a T con nie Portion; account, 
sor My particular, I can, and from a most clea ua 
science, aflirm that I have ever trembled ies ral 
the least profaneness. B. Jonson, Volpe 
Some of those that still remained hear on their pertice 
ler begane privately to nurish a faction, 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, 
As to my own particular, I stand to this kon i 
that God should give so greate perfection to s yowga 
person. Evelyn, Diary, March 4, 164 


4+. Individual state or character; specl ye 


culiarity. 
The particulars of future beings must needs be dt 
unto ancient theories. Sir T. Browne, toate 
i : rliculars which are not 10 b 
Venice has several particulars which are nit 0° 
found in other cities, and is therefore very ate 
to a traveller. It looks, at a distance, like a greal 
alf floated by a deluge. g 
hatao Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. a, 
5 + a minte: 
5. A minute and detailed acconnl Sra 
as, a particular of prem nae eased tl 
plaintiffs demand, ete. [Obsotete, 
in legal phrases.] at 
7 » to 
particular of wages due NM) 5 
then State Officers and Se 
1587-1588. = 
The reader has a particu 
law was written. 


chold them w 
court; thistle by 


i this 


Wn from hy 
by tha 
but thee 


epuly, Arm}, el 
ane to Ireland, fe 
To Sam. Pepys, i 
* poops wherein 

lar of the Oa je fu 
 pelongile 

ally made for, eat 


i jt + as, he 
6. Something spec ron: a8) i 
to, or the choice of a P olog]; 
lass of his own partion © nar, en” 
g articulars. See bill3.—-In P! aril 
Feulariy,; to particulate yin), 0. (ME 
articulart (PETH Se geait 
r To particularize. -ticularis®. 
articularisation, Pr, ae A 
ization, Par salir ae = Ge 
ularization, Pane erg lise =G 
; i pair velari tel 
particularish” Pg. particular í a 
particulars” g particule? d lusivê iE 
tioularis Mm E rence to OTe party irent 
tion or & TrA terests: Pry gxelus! 
13 own 5 3 
oral partizan scent A 
specifically — (4 In froe to 
F Jeaving each S17 laws) 
(and to TER 1 ae yn 
eder: the 
of the f A y of ne fed 
unde! 


The aboliti 


2 Attention t0 Pirim 


ced pa Jai 
mne mar spel i teke 


ivi rrace 18 
divin’ friduals 
ts, as opposed 
is freely and 
n ondition of its ac- 
ne (= E pa- 
s particular + 


jariste; r 
A 


we 
jel oo 


influente. 
ke of Cambridge and (in 


Ke n as 
ç looked upo! 
and are said to 


10 violation 
i iscern no viola 
ist C th onstitution. 
or of tho hen, OXLIL 286. 
g'tik), a. [<per- 
erized by or partak- 
of its senses; COn- 
ticular race, com- 
s distinguished 
l; specifically, seeking 
the interests of a par- 
itical confederation, as 
of the whole; relat- 
ticularists. 


“ Charact 
in any 
toa par 
„Ote à 


ember of a poli 
the interes ee 

nt German pi T 
a religions, like Judaism and M zda- 
OT ronal we do not mean to say Hy 
character, and that they have not t iec 
He poundaries of the race and the na- 

ed originally. 

belonged orig H 


Lin beyond t 


pattie they Brit, XX. 369. 
object of hatred to the par- 
tf be called the “'stat 


The Atlantic, LVIII. 4 


Ta particularity of the miracle will give occasion to 
 fabsaspect the truth of what it discovers, 

i Abp. Sharp, Works, I. vi. 
Ttlustot the royal chronicles that it is necessar; 
ehevithmuch particularity is that of John the 
Ticknor, Spanish Lit., I. 166. 


| Sceleness; individuality. 

ere concerning all variety and particularity of 

ht Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 161. 
i (pte attention to detail; fussiness. (d) The essen- 
i f iva eae aes proposition. 

x particular, (a) A detail; ami 

: int; ala (a) A detail; a minute 


Mthllthe tho r a 5 
a lor Bie icularities which attend those 


i igh Spirit make Malecontents. 
ony Di ie fat ines Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 
draag e s Lull of the Dici fabula aY. 
3 z eraa do not usually find eara ael par s 
ie tite ane Swift, Letter, March 22, 1708-9, 
i E on ate matter, affair, concern, or inter- 
argc. Pane gencral trum, 
8 net pet blow his blast, 
“a Cilaritiea an petty sounds ze 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 44 
i at l e VI., V. 2. 44. 
jia tice time to confer with them 
E rah ich yen action aboute ye seyerall 
i or a Secution therof will fall out 
410 Bradfora’, 
E vial iy rogue Plymouth Plantation, p. 21. 
Tae Štats a À i Singular or peculiar feature 
j erself for an 
y one 


ritcularity, but 
iat a's Revels, ii. 1. 
Pav S particularities break 
oh ie Sir Roger at Church, 
ihe man habitual humour, 
ay by any who do not 

ele, Spectator, No. 438. 
y. See fallacy. =§yn.1. 
(Dite-tikag, 
Slt. parti 


be tole 
feed of 
rt 


int 


ae izzazione, 
1s ize + -ation.] 
80 spelled par- 


as truly a power 

gor a 
8 (parang my ordsworth EES 
Wir i lin Ooks, 2 Ser., p. 240. 


v 


par- 


riz- 


particularly (pi 
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zare; as particular + -ize.] I. trans. 1. To 
specify or mention with details; give the par- 
ticulars of; enumerate or specify in detail: 
also, to render particular or detailed, ý 

The numbers I particularized are about thirty-si i 
: 2 -ai F 
iion, Burke, Vind. of Nat, Society 
1 can not particularize a definition £o as io) t 
j u i 1 a exhaust 

sible object, since that object stands in relati 

every other thing in the world. « ea 
F. H. Bradley, Fihical Studies, p, 135. 
There are also several important reviews of books ich 
we cannot particularise, Ean ohiek 
The Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 426, 
2, To single out for mention; make particular 
mention of. 
When the cle: 


parting-line 


parue peny a. [ LL. partilis, divisible, 
i g foes pars (part-), part: see part.) Exact 
a i egree: said of a celestial aspect: opposed 
> plalic.— Partile conjunctiont, See conjunction. 
partim (pir’tim), adr [L] In zotl., partly; 
Paen noting names of species, genera, and 
other groups which are inexactly synonymous, 
Abbreviated p. and pt. 3 
partimen (piir’ti-men), n. [Pr., < MI partimen- 
tum, division, partition, ¢ L. partire, divide: 
see part,v.) A form of poetic debate or con- 
test among the medieval minstrels of Provence 
in France. See the quotation. 


‘the parti is alg fa dakala 
eons ihe sia ... isalsoa poetic debate, but it differs 


yman in the Thanksgiving particularized 


) ; l 1in so far that the range of debate is limit- 
those w ho desired now to “offer up their praises and ed, t stanza one of the partners proposes two 
thanksgiving for late mercies vouchsafed to them,” once ‘“tetnatives ; the other partner chooses one of them and 


defends it. 
by the o 
judge or 
ties, 


more Philip Firmin said “Amen,” on his knees, and wi 
all his heart. Thackeray, ‘Adventures of philip aie 
Rite. x : : $ 

TI. intrans. To mention or give particulars 

or details; be particular as opposed to general; 
specifically, to mention or he attentive to single 
things or to small matters. 

Now if the Spirit conclude collectively, and kept the 

> Tenor all the way —for we see not where he particu- 

_cer ainly hee must begin collectively, else 

the construction can bee neither Grammatticall nor Logi- 
call. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

He continued in that particularizing manner which dis- 

tinguished him —* We are now close upon the Norwegian 
coast — in the sixty-eighth degree of latitude.” 
Poe, Prose Tales, I. 162, 
But why particularize, defend the deed? 
Say that I hated her for no one cause 
Beyond my pleasure so to do— what then? 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 276. 
Also spelled particularise. 
ir-tik’i-liir-li), adv. 1. Ina 
particular manner; with specifie or special ref- 
erence or distinctness; especially. 

To confer with the Emperor about Matters of great 
Tmportance, and particularly about War to be made in 
France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 273. 
2. In an especial manner; in a high or great 
degree: as, to be particularly unfortunate. 

His virtues as well as imperfections are, as it were, 
tinged by a certain extravagance which makes them par- 
ticularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. Addison, Sir Roger at Home. 

Besides this tale, there is another of his [Chaucer's] own 
invention, after the manner of the Provençals, called “The 
Flower and the Leaf,” with which I was . . . particularly 
pleased. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

particularmentt (pär-tik'ū-lär-ment), n. [< 
particular + -ment.] A detail; a particular. 
Upon this universall Ogdoas 
Is founded every particularment. ; 
Dr. H. More, Song oi the Soul, ii. 15. 
particularness (piir-tik’i-lir-nes), n. 1. The 
character of being particular; particularity; 
individuality. —2. Nice attention to detail; fas- 
tidiousness; fussiness. 

You're getting to be your aunt's own niece, I see, for 

particularness. George Eliot, Adam Bede, 1. 


particulatet (piir-tik’a-lat), v. [< ML. parti- 
culatus, pp. of particulare, particularize, < L. 
particula, a part, particle: see particle.) I. 
intrans. To make mention singly. 

I may not particulate of Alexander of Hales, the irrefra- 
gable doctor. Camden, Remains, Inhabitants of Britaine. 

II. trans. To particularize; mention. Fen- 
ton. 


They pretended out of their 
him to the Councell in Englan' 
then by particulating is ete mal 
the world as to touch his life. Y 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 152. 


particulate (pär-tik'ŭ-lāt), a. [< ML. particu- 


, and the opposite side remains to be defended 
rig nal propounder, Often in a final conplet a 
arbiter is appointed to decide between the par- 
5 Encyc. Brit., XIX. 875. 
partimento (pär-ti-men’tō), n [It., < ML. 
partimentum, division, partition: see partimen.) 
n music, a figured bass used for exercises in 
counterpoint, or in playing accompaniments at 
sight. ; 
parting (piir’ting), n. (<ME. parting, partynge ; 
verbal n. of part, 7.) 1. The act of separating 
or dividing; Separation. (a) Departure; leaye-tak- 
ing; separation from friends, 
And there were sudden parlings, such as presa 
The life from out young hearts, 
Byron, Childe Harold, tii. 24. 
(b+) A going hence; death: sometimes hence-parting. 
Percen with a pater-noster the paleys of heuene, 
And passen purgatorie penaunceles at her hennes-part- 
ynge, 
In-to the blisse of paradys, 
Would I were she! 
For such a way to die, and such a blessing, 
Can never crown my parting. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 
(c) In paper-inaking, the operation of separating the damp 
sheets. (d) In metal., the separation of gold and silver 
from each other by means of an acid. Both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used for this purpose, the latter more 
generally; but parting by nitric acid is a process which 
has been in use for many centuries. (e) In mineral., asepa- 
ration of a mineral into layers due not to cleavage, but to 
some other cause, as the presence of thin lamelle, formed 
by twinning, as, for example, in pyroxene, titanite, etc. 
(J) In comb-making, a method by which, in order to save 
material, two combs are cut from a single piece of shell 
but little wider than a single comb, ‘The cutter used 
has a yertical motion upon the blank, which has an inter- 
mittent feed beneath it, and receives a succession of cuts, 
the teeth of one comb being cut from the interdental 
spaces of the other. E. H. Knight. t Me 
2. A point or place of separation or division. 
The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at 
theheadof the two ways, to use divination. Ezek. xxi. 21. 
(a) In geol., a thin seam of clay or shale separating the 
thicker beds ofrock. (b) In founding : (1) The meeting sur- 
faces of the sand rammed up in the cope and in the drag. 
(2) Parting-sand. ž 2 
3. The division of the hair 
dressing it. 
His hair was cut short on the top, and lay on the head 
without parting. Encyc. Brit., VI. 455, 
4. That which parts or divides.—5t. Share; 
fellowship; participation. 
For what parting of rightwysnesse 


Piers Plowman (B), x. 462. 


on the head in 


with wickidnesse? 

Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

parting-cup (piir’ting-kup), n. 1. A drinking- 
cup having two handles on opposite sides, as dis- 
tinguished from lov- 
ing-cup, which usu- 
ally has more.—2. 
A kind of cup, made 
with new ale and 
sherry, sweetened, 
to which soda-water 
is added immediate- 


comiisserations to referre 
dto receiuea check, rather 
ke him so odious to 


latus, pp. of particulare: see particulate, o] L RAS 
Having the form of a small particle; taking e o 


the form of particles. 


On heating the solotion kude D 
appeared, but it did not become Z 
boiling point. Green, Proc. Roy. Soc., 


pir’ting-fel’0), n. 
[ME. partyng-felawe; 
< parting + fellow.) 


ally a little opalescence 


rticulate even at the 
S L. 32. 


i i i d,as A partner. 
The vir f the cholera-germ] is particulate, an 
indicated by iis self-multiplication within the afte Thise scorneres been 
person, is a living organism. Pop. Sct. eer ee . reyng-felances with the 
Chauveau was the first to prove experimentally that 1h devis z 
vacciniy and in variola the active principle is a particulate ee eer 
non-diffusable substance. : . pa =| - 
Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, P. ting- lis) nA 


; produced by glass flask used in 


» pertaining to particles 
2. Of or pertaining to p ae 


particles, as minute germs. 


isti tagium, due toits particulate na- solying silver from 
ee, Ae PE the chance of infection, but  jtsmixture with gold. 
has little effect upon the ease if the disease be teken. 


Quain, Med. Dict., p- 397. parting-line (pir’ting-lin), oe Hee = 


A tide line upon a pattern as it lies 
To express this aspect of inheritance, iy describe it sand, pala which the draw of the 
proceeds from particle, we SY Ciion, Science, VI. 273. upward, and above which the drat 


as particulate. 


partiet, n. An obsolete speli. ward. Inmost cases thisline is undu 
h. 


ng of party}. 
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parting-line 
to the edges of the flask-part. 2. H. Knight. 
part: 


parting-sand (piir’ting-sand), 7. 
dry non-adhesive sand 
upon the meeting faces of the 
a mold to insure their ready separation. 

parting-shard (piir’ting-shiird), n. In ceram., 
a thin piece of baked clay 
kiln to prevent different pieces of the unbaked 
ware from sticking together, 

parting-strip (piir’ting-strip), n. A narrow 
strip used to keep two parts separated, as the 
long strip between the upper and the lower sash 
in a window-frame, or that between a window- 
sash and a window-blind in a carriage or rail- 
way-car. 
parting-tool (piir’ting-tél), n. A tool used in 
many different kinds of work for dividing parts, 
trimming, marking outlines, ete. (a) A turning- 
tool with narrow cutting edge for dividing a piece in the 
lathe, or for separating a turned piece from the stub-end 
or unworked part of the block out of which it has been 
formed. (b) I angular gouge for incising outlines, cary- 
ing stems, etc. (c) A joiners’ bent-edged chisel, with its 
cutting edge variously shaped. (d) A marble-workers’ 
rasp, flat, with curved ends, used for smoothing recesses 


difficult fo reach.—Inside parting-tool, a tool used to 
undercut or hollow out from a solid piece rings and other 


openings of curved outline. 
partisan, n. anda. See partizan!, partizan?. 
partita (piir-té’til), n. [lt., apart: see part, n.) 
In music, a suite, or a set of variations. 
partite (pär'tīit), a. [= F. partite, partit = Sp. 
Pg. partido = It. partito, < L. partitus, divided, 
pp. of partiri, divide: see part, v.] 1. Parted 
or divided into parts: usually in composition 
with qualifying or specifying prefix, as bipar- 
tite, tripartite, quadripartite. See the com- 
pounds.—2. In bot., same as parted.—3. In 
entom., divided by a slit from the apex to the 
base, as the wings of certain small moths. 
partition (piir-tish’on),. [<F. partition = Sp. 
particion, partija= Pg. partição = It. partizione, 
partigione, < L. partitio(n-), a division, < par- 
tiri, pp. partitus, divide: see part, v. Of. par- 
taa 1. The act of parting or dividing; the 
actof separating into portions and distributing : 
as, the partition of a kingdom among several 
other states. 
O learned (Nature-taught) Arithmetician ! 
Clock-less, so just to measure Time’s partition. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
The partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction 
of the period, he shared equally with Louis. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 
2. The state of being divided; division; sepa- 
ration; distinction. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 210, 
8t. Separate part; apartment; compartment. 


An edifice too large for him [man] to fill, 
Lodged in a small partition, 
Milton, P. L., viii. 105. 


4, That by which different parts are separated. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 164. 
(a) In @rch., a dividing wall; a wall or barrier which 
‘eta separate one apartment from anotherin a build- 
aaa ped mueres} a Gods jnheritance o an injurious 

i enat condition of Laity, they separated from the 

by local partitions in Churches. sere SH 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
(b) In bot., the division of a parted leaf; also, the wall of 
a cell in an ovary or fruit; a dissepiment. (e) In zoél., 

specifically, a party-wall, septum, or dissepiment. 
5. In law, a division of property among co-own- 
ers by theiragreement or by judicial proceeding. 
At common law it is a division of lands and tenements 
poe couarcencrs joint tenants, or tenants in common, 
‘agreement, so as to terminate their cotenancy and vest 
each a sole estate in a portion of the land, or an allot- 
ent, as it was called; and this was not deemed a convey- 
Dut a merc severance of interests. Partition has also 
m made by courts of equity, for they have power 
compensation for inequality, or to decree a sale 
sa te an etua] allotment is im- 
ble | dvan e same power has of 
om imes extended to personal Deanery: but 


the name See nor is th 
nary distribution or division of Sy res 


into their parti 
into erat and 


of the sand-parting extends, however, on all sides from it most commonly followeth division, . . 


-rail (piir’ting-ral), n. In carp., avail in- 
termediate between the top and the bottom rail 
of a door or partition; alock-rail. X, H. Knight. 

In molding, 
or brick-dust sprinkled 
two members of 


used in the pottery- 
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4 a 28, for eyg 
when division hath divided a sensible body Mioa maa Ple 
= an and 


beast, then followeth partition and divide ani 

and body, and the body into his hse nan into soul 

brest, belly, legges, and such lik j parts, as head, 

Blundevilie, Arte of Logicke, x 

8. In math., a mode of separating a posi 4 

whole@number into a sum of positive ot ivo 

numbers. Thus, the partitions of 4 are 1 A 

+1+1, 1+1+2% 2+2, andi+3 l 

metaphysical, cto., partition. Sce the adject 0C% 

Owelty of partitiont. See owelty.— Partition HoT 

her., one of the lines by which a shield is dividers a 

cially a line dividing an ordinary from the field 5 aeoe 

ordinary, See line, 12.— Partition of numbers nt 
separation of particular whole numbers into sums eh the 
numbers; also, the name of the mathe tical th M hole 
problems relating to the numbers of wa whi aay of 
bers can be separated into whole numb ade x aA 
ganito ataun wall, a dividing wall ae iver 
ion. a dal 
A great partition wall to keep others out. 
Decay of Christian Piet 

Physical partition. See physical. le 

Sr-tish’ age 
partition (piir-tish’on), v. t. [< partition, n.) 1, 

To divide by walls or partitions. 

I understand both these sides . . . to be unifor: “i 
out, though severally partitioned within. Bacon, Aa 
aaa g 

2. To divide into shares: as, to partition an 

estate. 

Thus the Roman world was partitioned among six mas 

ters. Mahan, Church Hist., iii, 9. 
partitional (piir-tish’on-al), a. [< partition + 

-al.] Formed by partitions. 
The pods are flattish, two or three inches long, and con- 
tain from three to five seeds in partitional cells. 
Grainger, Sugar Cane, iv., note. 
partitioned (piir-tish’ond), @ [< partition + 
-ed?.] In bot., provided with a partition or 
wall; separated by partitions. 
partitionmentt (piir-tish’on-ment), 2. [< par- 
FA TPA my, Sine Pia 7 par 
tition + -ment.] The act of dividing; partition. 
As he is to record the story of a definite partitionment 
from Virginia of land that once belonged to it, he begins 
with a sparkling sketch of the history Virginia up to 

that time, Tyler, Amer. Lit., II. 27 
partitive (piir’ti-tiv), a. and n. [< F. partitif = 

Sp. Pg. It. partitivo, < L. as if “partitivus, < par- 
titus, pp. of partiri, divide: see partite, part, 
v.] I, a. In gram., denoting a part; defining 
a part by expression of the whole to which it 
belongs; indicating a part as related toa whole: 
as, the head of aman; ahalf of it; ov, in French, 
du pain, ‘some bread,’ or ‘of the bread.’ 
II. n. In gram., a word expressing partition ; 
a distributive. 
partitively (piir’ti-tiv-li), adv. 
manner. 
partizan!, partisan! (piir’ti-zan), n. and a. [< 
F. partisan, OF. partisan = It. partigiano, for- 
merly partegiano, parteggiano, < ML. as if *par- 
titianus, usually, after Rom., partisanus, parti- 
zanus, a member of a party or faction, a part- 
ner, a farmer of taxes, < partita > F. partie, 
ete.), a part, party: see party1.] Tn. J. An 
adherent of a party or faction; one who is pas- 
sionately or very earnestly devoted to a party 
or interest; specifically, one whose judgment 
or perception is clouded by a prejudiced ad- 
herence to his party. 

‘All the citizens were such decided partisans, either of the 
gonfalonier or of the Salviati, that they would not inter- 
marry, or even give a vote for any Man . . ~ who was not 
of their side. J. Adams, Works, V. 118. 

The appeal, therefore, is to the people ; not to party, nor 
to partisans. ? D. Webster, Speech, Oct. 12, 1852. 


No one can be a right good partisan who is not a gp 
Knickerbocker, p. #49. 


ough-going hater. Irving, 

2. Milit., a member of a party or detachment 
of troops sent on a special enterprise; also, the 
leader of such a party. _ 

TI. a. 1. Of or pertaining to ¢ 
tion; strongly biased in favor of 
terest. 
` A partisan warfare. . . had long ex: 
nada and its most formidable antagoni 
Castile and Leon. 

The bestowal of places as the 
reward for partisan service, or 
at the dictation of influential 
politicians, had impaired the 
efliciency and energy of the 


public servants. 
The Century, XXXI. 150. 


2. Milit., engaged on a 
special enterprise: as, 
a partizan corps.—Parti- 
zan ranger (milit.), a member 
of a partizan corps. 


artisan? 
= MD. 


In a partitive 


a party or fac- 
a party or m- 


isted between Gra- 
st, the kingdoms of 


Irving, Granada, P- í- 


hth 
he 
a an OW we, 
The labonr anky she it 
partiza, TETS do a 
zans, as if jy p 80C inte Fetep, 
an enemies the flay, eng 
2. A. man, as ii trey : 
peace, armed With tier 5 san: 
They “Wh a pango 8 gy 
his caged yg Were fightin o tizan, o N 
guard of partizan ting hard H 


asunder wji » Came Hey Whe; 
th their halberd | things? th 
s AS men a 
Part 


Morning-. 
ns me sees nat partizan, Sar 
arti ip (pia Marni 
snip.) Eamest on ship), n, 
S] 


a party or facti Passion; 

teristic of a pao) feelings on tee 

partlesst (piirt’les $ 
-less.] oe 


hate. 


(CME, pera 
don ants nots ting, 
l Me that he thats, hg, 
5 he meedeg atis Nity 
2. Without good parts, Naueer, Beëthiny 

For man of woorth en.: 

The tymes ato th (say they) with a 


) Not respec 
But wholly vnto parttaee Sr Wil relira 


Davies, Microcon oe 
partlett (piirt’let), ns a 
pee appar, 
ertelote, Pertelott 
ar C, & woma 
Poeg to ahen,< OF, "Portelota 7 
- A garment for the neck a 
aa for women. cek an ho 
of a neckerchief of linen or simil ie, bul 
pie VO KL occurs in an mver ia 
ime : The rufiled or plaited edge of some formas of yg 
et seems to have given rise to the popular tem inst 
viij partlettes of Sypers, iij of tl he it 
and the rest with SANNO WOEN guaer 
Inventory of Dame Agnes Hungerford, Arcta 
XXXVII 


Thy | 


My 


5 Unfledge 'em of their tires, 
Their wires, their partlets, pins, and perriwigs 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Mau. Lt 
Somewhat later, the sleeves of dresses had pofi ate 
shoulders, and, when the dresses were made open the 
the girdle, a partlet, or kind of habit-shirt, was won te 
neath them and carried up to the ae 


Eney 
2. 


Brit, YLO 


A hen. i 
The faireste neye on neden, 
Was cleped fayre damoysele fenem a 
ne Chaucer, Nun's rath 
Thou dotard! thou art woman-tired, re u 
By thy dame Partlet here. Shai gN pe 
I forgot to take your orders about your 7 


partlets have not laid since I TL ren 

a3 mhi 

partly! (piirt’li), adv. K é E w pat 

in some part, measure, a Cae oi 
very often repeated in statio 
make up a whole. 

T do now partly aim k 


Jonson, CYN 
LW 
They betook them partly to thir y 
plore divine alc. 
, adv. l 
ic (pärt » 


pertynerer ® Re 
with the P : 

a i] art jn p 
or taken po“ 


t 
ere of, 
Vig in bit 
se TT 


Hen 


In vain: 
yi take win 


o owl 


gt 
ant: 
afta 


some game or 
per in som? Br spe- 
with anote same sido, ter ids 
ays op ma Mith an ; 
= ances 
who ¢ 


h, ox. rai gweet partner, 

4 y O = 
i you. pen. VIII., Í. 4. 108 
a * shake, rpany, 4 
ey efore such a oat ; 

i bree forcibly tha 

if Oiss Burney, È 

tat | i nother of the 


ge with ar 
(o) One who is 
fncipal or the ¢ 
adye 


ontributor 
nture, and usually 


artnership. 


Jet in between 
ng for the sup- 
hrough a ves- 
X ps. 
n, or pump 
> ams are fme] 
ore and aft partners, 
era 1 whole forming & hole 
ee at of the section of the 
sone f the mast wedges, these 
jokne i hes to 6 inches, according 
pearle, Naval Arch., § 211. 
or silent partner. — Osten- 
Silent partner, sleep- 
i in a business 


in which 
tho conducting of whieh 
a dormant partner 
ribules capital only, 
id whose liability 
capital, If the 
the special 
. See partner- 
and 2, Friend, 


riner’'d 


a 
tonat 1f exhibition 


s hired with that se 
yield! a 
n coffers Shak, Cymbeline, i. 6. 121. 


irt‘nér-ship), 2. IK partne $ t 
condition of being a 
articipation with an- 


boy: 


' ia well thou know’st, no Partnership allows. 
y 


Prior, Henry and Emma. 


ion of this kind is one of those fatal partner- 
Maaten the stronger and the weaker which can lead 


I io bondage, E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 77. 


nii j 
Les} Syciteally—2. In law, the relation subsis 

seen persons Who combine their services, 
ull popetty, and eredit for the purpose of conduct- 


ssfor theirjoint benefit. Itinvolves usu- 
iprocal agency and a community of profits and of 
sad often a community of interest in the capit 
cae in such a relation may make himself liable 
Jezertopay debts, and yet failto secure the right tc 
li the test of what constitutes a partner varies accord- 
| Suuerly the relation of the parties to one another is 
| ‘cle, or their relation to third persons dealing with 
ie For the purpose of liability to third persons, a 
k ty thare in the profits as profits, as distinguished 
ene 4 compensation in proportion to profits, 
Taba, emed the general test; but it is subject to ex- 
pea tlaualiheations, andin England and some other 
ul the test is whether the relation was such 
| ane e Susht to be held liable had constituted the 
The va to contract such obligation. 
Tact creating the relation of part- 


inq, i i ‘ 
is h, ee m arithmetic. See fellow- 
F j Shion [s noe ual ership, a partne hip in which 


mited or special, and in 


TE therefor 
o, on 
dbi a th jointly liable for 


| mat 
| Stal 
i re 
o 
stment, 
te wit] 5 
hat the Statutes creating it 
tof th recia] partner shall take 
= 8 partnership, a 
apte persons, who 
tpose of work- 
mineral therefrom, actually 


e: the chief iari 
n the impligt ya arity one 


e transfer 
n the latte 


the 
Strange 


Constitute» OT legacy 


hintaan he partner- 


O nèr), n 
} 5 we 
In common, an law, a joint 


vi an oa uo has an inde- 
th another or othe sverest ih 


of partridge 
SO dial. patri 
artrich, < ME. pie. 


> Partyrege, partrik 
CE. 
Partrys, < OR. per- 


8. perdiz 


Z 


= Sp. P 


T, < G 
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: party 
partridge-hawk (piir’trij-hak), n. The Ameri- 


another of the subfamilies Perdicina, Caecca 
binæ, and Ortygine, of small size as compared 
with grouse (Tetraoninæ), with four toe 
shanks seldom spurred, fairly well-dey, 
tail, and naked nostrils 


ee can goshawk, Astur atricapillus. 
ainei partridge pea pan j-pë), n. See peal, 
l (a) Tie bidane ei aE ha (pir’trij-wid), n. A fine hard 
5 oi n tride z 5 A KEW. aine i i 
arly cenignate Dar erilgezare tho Europen spectes ot tia and BONU America ks obs A A 
the common gray partridge Perdiz Pig ke of these is tifully cae ed nih deter cet ea ea 
7 ge, iz cinerea, the only bird of streaks, Tt is Bel rare Sa TO foe aint 
r 2 3 sufficiently tough to be used for umbrella- 
ate 3 ete. It appears to be the product of Andira iner- 
nis, and perhaps of si veral other leguminons trees, 
part-singing (part’sing‘ing), n. In music, the 
a theory, or result of singing in harmony — 
tha is, with two or more independent parts or 
yoleesi choral singing: opposed to solo-singing. 
remeli the term is usually restricted to nnaccompa- 
hied singing, and frequently tosinging by male voices only. 
part-song (piirt’séng), n. In music, a vocal 
composition for two or more independent voices 
or parts; loosely, a glee or madrigal, and some- 
times a round or catch. Part-songs are usually 
meant to be sung without accompaniment. 
ee part-song being essentially a melody with choral 
ony, the upper part is in one sense the most impor- 
ant. Groves Dict. Music, IL. 659. 


Thou wert he at parture whome I loathde to bid farewell. 
Turberville, To Spenser (Haklnyt’s Voyages, L 385). 

parturiatet (piir-ti’ri-at), v. i. [Irreg. for *par- 
turite, < L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, be in 
labor: see parturient.) To bring forth young. 

parturiency (piir-ti’ri-en-si), n. [< parturi- 
en(t) + -cy.] The state of being parturient ; 
parturition. 

parturient (piir-ti’ri-ent), 4. [= Sp. Pg. par- 
turiente = It. partoriente, parturiente, < L. par- 
turien(t-)s, ppr. of parturire, desire to bring 
forth, be in Iabor, desiderative of parere, pro- 
duce: see parent.] Bringing forth or about to 
bring forth young: sometimes, as in the quota- 

tion, extended to a more general use. 

æ, and some of them are called The plant that is ingrafted must also be parturient and 

Bae ostly African. (Seecutunder fruitful. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 23. 
n.) (c) All the partridge-like birds of America are A 4 S ET z 

ly different from any of the foregoing, and constitute parturifacient (piir-ti-ri-fa’shient), n. [< L. 

ite subfamily called Coline, Ortyginæ, or Odonto- parturire, desire to bring forth (see parturient), 


these are in different parts of the United States + facien(t- r a USE edi- 
ied under pheasant) known as partridges or quails Sacien(t-)s, ppr. of facere, cause.] A medi 


rdix, Ammoperdix, Arborophila 
Bambusicola, ete. Those of the last-named genus are 
known as bamboo-partridges. (b) In Europe other birds 
properly called partridges are species of Caccabis. The 
l, French, or Guernsey partridge is Caccabis rufa; 
partridge is C. greeca ; the rock-partridges are 
ratilis and rosa. Related to these in Asia and 
3 of Caccabis. Snow-partridges be- 
> genus Lerva or Tetraoperdizx, as L. or T. nivicola, 
and to Tetraogallus. Of the latter genus are the chourtka 
(T. caspius), the Himalayan partridge(T. himalayensis), and 
The hill-partridges are a dozen or more spe- 
rborophila, found in India and countries further 
veral of Galloperdix. (See cut under Galloper- 
The v numerous species of francolins are often 


diz.) J 
brought under Perdic 
black partridges. They are mostly 


(quail being y the name of the Old World bitds of Cie, a8 ergot, which excites uterine Betion OF 
the genu The common partridge or quail of facilitates parturition; an oxytocic. 


; the Virginian bobwhite, Colinus or parturiometer (piir-ti-ri-om’e-tér), n. [Irreg. < 
andy is Fhe only.one inn k ertene L. parturitio(n-), parturition, + Gr. pérpov, mea- 
ntry. i S v mm State: see an sak we a 
e aiaa numerous other partridges or sure. ] An instrument for determining the ex- 
quails, of the genera Oreortyx, Lophortyx, Callipepla, and pulsive force of the uterus in parturition. 
Cyrtonyx; while ranging through Mexico and Central parturioust (pir-tu’ri-us), a. [As parturi(ent) 
a andon into ote Amoo aro omas Wes +-ous.| Sameas parturient. Drayton, Moses. 
ging to the genera Eupsychortyx, Dendrortyx, and sae Pein wy ae 
Odontophorus. See cuts uae Caccabis, Callipepla, Cyr- parturition (piir-ti-rish on), 4 K F. parturi 
tonyx, helmet quail, Lerva, Odontophorine, Oreortyx, and tion = Pg. parturição, < LL. parturitio(n-), tra- 
quail, See also grouse. vail, < L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, desire 
to bring forth, be in labor: see paturient.| 1. 


And brunstonys, and also grett plente of Partyrege and 
veri good wynes. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 8. The act of bringing forth or being delivered of 
young. 


2. By a misapplication of the name (by Eng- 
lish sportsmen and others in Bont Americo); Mrs. Sydney is all rural bustle, impatient for the partu- 
species of amily Tinamidæ, as Nothura ma- rition of hens and pigs, 

species of the family 7 2, rition pig aney snah Ta tally Mole 


culosa, the common partridge of the pampas Sch í 
of the Argentine Republic, and Rhynchotus ne 2i. That which is brought forth ; burden; birth. 
| parturitive (pär-tū'ri-tiv), a., [As parturit(ion) 


fescens, the great or large partridge.—3. In -tū i ki 
Australia, by misapplication, species of the + -ive.] Pertaining or relating to parturition; 


irgin 
ed in the 


ET 


family Turnicidæ.—4&. In New England, by mis- obstetric. $ 
application, the ruffed grouse.— 5t. In artillery,  Parturitive science. Bulwer, My Novel, xii. 11. 


d formerly used in sieges and de- 
Froissart. Compare perdreau. 


1. A trail- 


It isa smooth herb, with 
the paired flowers white, 
and fragrant. It is 
eastern North America, 
in flowers of early sum- 


a large bombar 


part-writing (pirt’ri’ting), n. In music: (a 
fensive works. 


That branch of polyphonie composition whic 
concerns the correct combination with one an- 
other of the several AE counterpoint 
(in the modern sense). (b) The sum of the rela- 
tions of the voice-parts of a particular piece to 
each other; the melodies of the several voice- 
parts taken collectively. 

party! (piir’ti), n. anda. [<ME. party, partye. 
parti, partie = OFries. partie = D. partij = 
MLG. parte, partige = MHG. partie, parti, G. 

artei = Sw. Dan. parti,< OF. partie, partye, F. 

partie, f. (also parti, m.), = Pr. partida, partia 
= Sp. Pg. partida, f. (partido, m.), =It. partita, 
f., (ML. partita, f., a part, party, < L. partita, 
fem. of partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see part, 
v.] I. n.; pl. parties (tiz). 1t. Apart; a por- 


tion; a division. 
The fourthe party of this day is 
È ler E > ee Tale, 1. Vi 
Thow shalt go in to that partyes where they be that hav: 


— Partridge cochin. See cochin. 
partridge-berry (pär'trij-ber fi), n. 
ing plant, Mitchella repens. 
round-ovate evergreen leaves, the 
tinged with purple, bearded within, 
common throughout the woods of 
Its little tw 


reaching to Mexico. 


¥ Chaucer, Prol. to Man of 
Flowering Plant of Partridge-berry (Mitchella repens). 


= ia > tion; 6, a flower with long stamens; & the holy vessell. Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.} i. 
ar a eaf, showing, he tear ics tae Trat ete T 
ic its scarlet frui An it in two pa 
men thonen mera e ee uvery pleasing com- Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, 


which from autumn t '. 
bination with the deep-green leaves, 
but insipid. The plant has m a 
It is aromatic and astringent, a; 


The berry is edible, 
uses like pipsissewa. 
Jds an oil which con- 


is largely used 


2+. Part; side. 


Ther is a kyng not ferre from thise 
In all contres ther as men riden an 


yi 


i icylate and 
am 90 per cent, of methy, alley deerberry, and hive-vine. Vnder hevyn so grete ther levith 
Deiat ies Gaultheria procumbens. Generydes 


2. The wintergreen, 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul K: 


Ses f ; 
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party 


Thei hem renged by hundredes and by thowsandes, and 
closed hym In on alle partyes, nnd smote vpon hym with 
theire speres at ones, and ouer-threwe hym and his horse, 

Merlin (È. E. T. S.), ii. 195. 


For my pay al that T shal eschiewe 
Whils that. the soule abidithe in his place. 


Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 72. 

8. A company or number of persons ranged on 
one side, or united in opinion or design, in op- 
position to others in the community; those who 
avor or aro united to promote certain views or 

opinions: as, the Liberal party; tho Democratic 


party; the party of moral ideas. 


Thider preced bothe partyes to the rescowe, and ther was 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 150. 


grete losse on botho parties. 
You will angry be with none 
That are of my partie. 


Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child's Ballads, V. 319). 

There were cliques and parties at Henry's court during 
the whole of his reign; there was a strong party against 
Wolsey, there was a Protestant and a Catholic party, and a 


Norfolk and a Suffolk party. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 245, 


Hence—4. Side; cause. 
Maintain the party of the truth. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., ii. 4. 32. 
gle came in to make their party good. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, vi. 82. 
I will throw her into his way as often as possible, and 
leave him to make his party good as fast as he can. 
Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 
5. A company or band of persons collected or 
gathered together for some particular purpose ; 
especially, a select company invited to be pres- 
ent and participate in some form of amusement 
or entertainment: as, a pleasure-pariy ; a din- 
ner-party ; a theater-party. 
If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, 


perhaps you would not have been so much alarmed. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


He enjoyed a party of pleasure in a good boat on the 
water, to one of the aits or islets in the Thames. 
Miss Edgeworth, Patronage, xix. 


One day there was a donation party at our house. The 
ladies of the town brought their wheels and spun quanti- 
ties of flax, which they gaye to my mother; and the young 
men made an ox-sled that they presented to pa. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
6. A detached part of a larger body or com- 
pany; specifically (milit.),a detachment orsmall 
number of troops sent on a special service, as 
to intercept an enemy’s convoy, to reconnoiter, 
to seek forage.—7. In law: (a) One of the lit- 
igants in a legal proceeding; a plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit: sometimes used collectively 
to include all the persons named on one side. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the judges. 

Ex. xxii. 9. 
(b) One expressly concerned or interested in 
an affair: as, a party to a contract or an agree- 
ment; the party of the first part. 

Since he made himself a party, it was not convenient for 
him to sit in the judicial place. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
8. One who is privy to a transaction or affair, 
or connected with it in any way; one who is 
more or less of an accomplice or accessory. 

An injury sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it will, 


makes every man of sentiment a party. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 61. 


Louisa. You have formed this plan for my escape — but 
have you secured my maid in our interest? 
Duenna. She is a party in the whole. 
Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 
9, A person; a particular person, as distinct 
from and opposed to any other; a person under 
Special consideration; a person in general; an 
individual: as, an old party of my acquain- 
tance. [Now only vulgar.] 
Not only it is wee that have pierced t: 7 
found slaine, but this Party A we a E 
; ‘is... even the Only begotten Son of the most High God. 
= Bp. Andrews, Sermons (ed. 1628), p. 341. 
_ We vse also to 


‘erecie, and the say so, when speaking of any body in se- 


partie comes in. 
Florio (under zuccoli, zoccoli). 
A r's yonder, 


a 
fa Hiie 


party-gold (piir’ti-gold), a. 


partyism (piir’ti-izm), n. 


party-jury (pir’ti-jo’11), n. 


party-list (piir’ti-list), ». 


premises of adjoining owners, 
the right to use as a support for r ; 
and usually also to some extent for chimney”, 
water-pipes, etc. It may belong toone owner or 
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Locofoco, 3.— Examination of party. Sce exami 
—Firing party (mitit.). See Aa Flying ation. 
Y TUE a Es aeann ot men employed to hover deny 
and harass an enemy.— Foraging party. See mo OU 
Free Democratic party. See Pee Gres = 
ependen arty, See greenback.— peste ttl 
eats p y, ee greenback.—Iin partyt, in 
“Sir,” quod Kay, “and ther-fore am I come 
I supposed in partye what ye ment.” eo 
See E Merlin (E. F. T. 8.), ii. 259 
abor-Reform party. See greenback.—Liberal. Lib. 
erty, Monarchical, National party. n REZAL Lib- 
ing words.— Native American party. Sce 4 anor a ify- 
New Court party. Sce court. — Nominal part; Bis 
nominal.— Old Court party. See court — Part y. Sco 
terest. See interest.—People’s party, a name ses 
by various ephemeral political parties in the United Stee 
most frequently workingmen sparties,—Prohibition ne” 
publican, Tory, Whig party, See the qualifying wey er 
=Syn. 3. Combination, Faction, etc. (see caball), les a 
set, clique, alliance, coalition. F SABO; 

II. a. 1}. Partial; manifesting partiality, 
I wol be trewe juge and nought partye. : 

Chaucer, Knight’s ‘Vale, 1. 1799, 
2. Of or pertaining to a faction or party; par- 

tizan: as, party lines; party issues. Ze 

O scorner of the party cry 
That wanders from the public good. 

: Tennyson, Freedom. 
party? (piir’ti), a. [< ME. party, < OF. (and F.) 
parti = Sp. Pg. partido = It. partito, divided 
< L. partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see pari, v 

aan ivided; i ar ee 
Cf. party1.J It. Divided; in part. 
She gadereth floures, party whyte and reede. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 195. 
Specifically—2. In her., divided into paris 
. a 
usually equal: said of the field, especially when 
the division is in the direction 
of one of the ordinaries. Thus 
party per Jesse is divided by a horizon- 
talline passing through the e-point; 
party per bend is divided 1 line in 
the direction of the bend and into equal 
parts; etc. In actual blazoning, how- 
ever, the word party is usually omitted, 
and instead of writing party per pale or 
and azure is written per pale, ete. Also 


parted. 
party-coated (pär'ti-kō”ted), a. [Also, less 
J 


prop., parti-coated ; < party2 + coat + -ed2. 
Having a party-colored or motley coat. 
party-color (piir’ti-kul’or),. [Also, less prop., 
parti-color ; < party? + color.) Variegated col- 
ors. 
party-colored (piir’ti-kul’ord), æ. [Also, less 
prop., parti-colored ; < party? + color + -cd?.] 
Colored differently in different parts; of divers 
colors; variegated; presenting a somewhat 
striking diversity of colors. 
The fulsome ewes... did... 
Fall parti-colour'd lambs. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 89. 
To see him run after a bubble which himself hath made, 
and the sun hath particoloured, and to despise a treasure. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 259. 
My mind was at that time 
A party-colored show of grave and gay, 
Solid and light, short-sighted and profound. 4 
Wordsworth, Prelude, iv. 
[K party? + gold.] 
Composed in part of gold, or partly gilt: said 
usually of a vessel otherwise made of silver. 
[< party) + -ism.] 
Division into parties; also, devotion to party. 
[Recent. ] 
“Broad” is an epithet not descriptive of a partisan, but 
rather of one who abhors all partytsm. Ga 
American Literary Churchman, Dec. 16, 1883. 
[<party? + jury] 
and half of 


to yow, ffor 


Party per pale ar- 
gent and azure. 


A jury consisting half of natives 
foreigners; a half-tongue jury. : 
A list of the candi- 
datés for public positions proposed by a party 
to be voted for. Such a list may be printed or other- 


wise inscribed on a ballot, or it may be merely papusnea 
or posted up for the information of the public, etc. [Eng. 


This voting, however, carried n by party-lists on differ- 
ently coloured cards, is practically open. Brit., III. 291. 


Encyc. 
One of a party; 
ed to 


Having 
joint ver- 


Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 


E verdict gave. | 

Whereto thy tongue apart: ie ieh II., i 3. 234- 
ae 1, division 

party-wall (piir’ti-wal), n. [< party}, divi oe 


; line between 
A wall upon the Beret each has 


his structure, 


wall, ] 


partly 


What 
1 bot} 
her, 


Chara 
à owner 


f eee a Dard "Pin, 
arumbilic. MMe Tm ye lars Py 
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Wika] q 
othe nave] a 


0 le 
es from a 


liver, anastom 


ty 


: . veins, brane 
round liga ortho 
nae Vel Ment of the 
parura (pa-rö'rä tet 
meat ee An ay ul eae s 
matic: it is broader yee att 
et it is broader tha is 
parure (pa-riy’- ee 
Parure, Narour, € op 
paratura, ae 
parare 


(bant ee 


teh 
Ovation 
ar Means, u 
mmings fy 
a, ammings fe 
y aments Intended i 
] r matching with one i 
parure of Jewels,— 9} ie i 

. Went: 


acter; also, the tot 
chy: al amo 

duced m any one case Po 
a set of embroideries or ASE 
dress; hence, a set of or ah 
be worn together i 
other: as, a ( 
adornment. 


T bequethe to tl i i 

L he said chirche a 
anes of russet velvet. One cope, ena 
or decones; with the awbes and parures * dha 


7 Test, Vetust., P. 207, (Hollizaty 
paruria (pa-rö'ri-ä), n. [NL., < Gr, rapt, bess 
T ovpov, urine.] Disordered micturition, 
Parus (pa’rus), n. (NL., <L. parus, a titmone) 
The typical genus of Paridæ and Parine, t 
name was formerly applied with little discrimitstka ti 
all the birds of this family and some others, but is wr 
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e of the A Hindu divinity: 
ntal 


a p. parvenit, 
{ f parve- 
gsful, PP- Ge p ae 
neceed, thrive, : 
‘ou, h, + venire, come: 
risen into notce 

D? at of fortune and beyon 
cider tS whether as aclaim- 


ras occupying & posi- 


and 


c man of the 
os 0. r 4 as compared 
r paca sor, had the qualities 
of a Pei Le. CXLV. 292. 
rough life that it 

alls the 

for what 


ra! 
osition 


„yed th 
„s observed | 
ave alwayS OP Jeg mos 
fe are who stiokles onl 
ye eras the most sque’ 


sul natal qekeray, Fit 
characteris 


t for what I 
sh abhorrence 


z-Boodle's Confessions. 
tie of a parvenu or 
ka or 

pe Like 


y look parvenu and 


h F the sanctities of Christianit: Emerson. 
| ad A NL., < L. par- 
AE ar vip egas) e [ND <4 PE 
A pois PND, psoas The a psoatic 
fi nthe psoas REIS He aa Of or per- 
Be antic (pir-vip-sõ-at'ik), @ 
wu f pe arvipsoas. _ ; 
ste | Eis Prir-vi-ros trait) a. [< L. par- 
tin f prosta S ostratus, having a bill, < PORTUN 
te Carei In ornith., having a small pill. 
mat | ake (pit-vi-ros’tréz), n. pl. [NL.: 
| arntosttr ate.) In Blyth’s system (1849), 


ly of his Cypseloides, consisting of 


is, parvise (piir’vis), 2. 
er rye pareyee, < OF. parvis, parevis, 
jones, parais, F. parvis, < ML. paravisus, par- 
wis, a corruption (after Rom.) of paradisus, 
| ycureh close, < LL. paradisus: see paradise. 
Erpresentations of the mystery plays in the 
} opace before a church, the porch repre- 
vated paradise.] 1. A vacant inclosed space 
} ‘greater or less extent before a church (often 
| “zitly raised), and under the jurisdiction of 
| church authorities; also, the outer court of 
} syslsee or great house. 

1a Mondragone) stands perched on a terrace as 
| pun ate ct Be Peter's, looking straight away 
Tom T Ano pig p anpren of the 
Be seein ove , Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 179. 
| r aueh porch employed as a 
“sme ecclesiastic Regen Oesa lodging 
ar 
hee porch in the nave is a parvise, or priest's 
BAe N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 203. 


iate porch, where lawyers were in the 


i 

wdi eeting for ; ; 

sat 1 irion Riot a tation; specifically, 

a errant st Ws Cathedral in London. 
That of the lawe, war and wys, 


t ofti 
Ther” eae ben at the parvys, 
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reset fea Chaucer, G 

sf artis an ran ı Gen, Prol. to C, T., 1. 310. 
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Dogmatizing, viii. 
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ude, Ray, Works 
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Pasagian (pa-sa’ji-an), n. 


pasan (pa’zan), n. 


pasch (pask), n. [Also pask, and pasque (< OF, ); 


paschal (pas’kal), a. [< OF. paschal, pascal, pasha (pash’4), n. 


Banvulus, dim. of 


an 5 
a ae Performed by one 


y two persons 
arch.— To take 

Sur quelq’un), 
eyond any one 


inker, ii. 199, 
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Pasimachus 


pas d'âne (pä dän). [F.: pas, pace; d’ for de, 
ot: ane, ass: see ass.) One of the side rings 
of the guard of the rapier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See hilt, guard, and sword. 

Dag d'armes (pä därm). [F.: pas, pace; @ for 
de; of; armes, pl. of arme, arm: see arm2.) A 
Just, tilt, or tourney. See passage of arms, un- 

: der passage. 3 

ame.) paset, n. An obsolete form of pace’ and of 

pasch. 
early mod. E. and dial. also pace, pase, passe- Dasgarde, m Seo passegarda, 
rl : - CE, PASC, PUSSE ; J as J Je D A 

MR: Gas ? pasko pasche, paas, < AS. pascha = R KES er plata A eee 

g s. pascha = D. paasch, paas = MLG. Norv. paska, dabble in water, tumble, work 


pasche, pasche, paschen, paschen = Icel. pāskar har s aA i 1 
= Sw. påsk, påska = Dan. paaske Onna ae Cf. hox3.| To strike violently; dash; 


pasche, pasque, F. pdque = Sp. pdscua = Pg. 
paschoa = It. pasqua = LL. pascha, < Gr. maya. 
passover, < Heb. pesach, a passing over, the 
Passover, < pasach, pass over.) The Jewish 
feast of the Passover; hence, the Christian 
feast of Easter. [Obsolete or archaic, except 
in composition. ] 
That he be there the thirde day after Pasche with-oute 
eny faile. Merlin (E. E. T. §.), ii. 178, 
O heal this deed on me, Meggy; . . . 
The silks that war shapen for me gen Pasche, 
They sall be sewed for thee. 7 
Young Redin (Child’s Ballads, IL. 14). 


1 will compare circumcision with baptism, and the passe 
Jamb with Christ’s supper. 
Lyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 245. 


< ML. 1, ii 
Pasagini; according to canter Bae 
passagium, passage.| A member of a religious 
body of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which arose in Lombardy and existed chiefly in 
Italy. They denied the doctrine of the Trinity 
and restored the rites of the Old Testaman. 
excepting the sacrifices. a 
A native Africa 
An antelope, the pele frigano 


So Kynde thorgh corupcions culde ful menye. 
Deth cam dryuyng after and al to douste paschte 
Kynges and knyghtes, caysers and popes, 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii, 100, 
If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I'll pazh him o'er the face. 
Shak., T. and C., ii, 3. 213, 
The violent thunder is adored by those 
Arc pasht in pieces by it, 
Webster, White Devil, i, 1. 
pashli (pash),n. [< pashl,¢.] A violent smash- 
ing blow. 
pash?+ (pash), n. [Origin unknown.] The 
head; the face; the brains. 
Thou want'st a rough pash and the shoots that I have 
To be full like me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128, 


[Formerly also pashaw, 
pacha, also basha, bashaw; = E. pacha, ete., < 
lurk. pasha, < Pers. pashd, pādshāh, also cor- 
ruptly bäshā, bddshah, a sovereign, prince, 
great lord: see padishah.) A title of rank in 
Turkey, placed after the name. (a) Formerly, an 
honorary title of a prince of the blood. (b) A title of the 
higher civil and military officials. The military pashas 
were long distinguished by the horsetails displayed as a 
symbol in war (abolished under Mahmoud JI.): a pasha 
of “three tails” corresponds to a commanding general, 
a pasha of “two tails” to a general of division, a pasha of 
“one tail” to a general of brigade. The title exists in 
Egypt, and has been conferred on various foreigners in 
the service, as Gordon Pasha, Emin Pasha. 

pashalic (pash’a-lik), n. [< Turk. pashalik, < 
pasha, a pasha: see pasha.| The territory gov- 
ered bya pasha. Also pachalic. 

It (Saphet] is a considerable town, having been former- 
ly the place of residence of the pasha of this country, on 
which account it was called the pashalic of Saphet. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 76. 


See pasha. 
pashm (pashm), n. [Pers. pashm.] 
wool produced in Tibet. 


The pashm, or shaw]-wool, is a sonny substance, grow- 
ing next to the skin and under the thick hair of those 
goats found in Thibet and in the elevated lands north of 
the Himalayas. y 

A. G. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 364. 
ashmina (pash-mē’'nä), n. Same as pushmiina. 
ashto, n. Same as Pushto. : 

pasigraphic (pas-i-graf’ik), a. [= F. pasigra- 
phique; as pasigraph-y + -ic.] Same as pasi- 


F. pascal = Sp. pascual = Pg. paschal, pascoal 

lt. pascale, pasquale, < LL. paschalis, < pascha, 
I ver: see pasch.) Pertaining to the Pass- 
over or to Easter. 

The whole nation of the Jews, who were then assembled 
to celebrate the paschal solemnity. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. v. 
Paschal candle, or paschal taper, in the Rom. Cath, 
Ch., 2 candle blessed by the priest in the service of Holy 
Saiurday and placed on the gospel side of the altar, there 
to remain from Easter eve until Ascension day. 

To provide lights for the burial of the poor, in some 
churches the Paschal candle was broken, after Trinity 
Sunday, and made up again into small tapers exclusively 
for the funeral service of the poor people. ... In old 
wills bequests were made for the same purpose under 
the name of “the poor light.” 

3 Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 472, note. 


Paschal controversy, a controversy in the early church 
regarding the proper time for the celebration of Easter. 
Such controversies occurred especially in Asia Minor in the 
latter half of the second and in the third and fourth cen- 
turies.— Paschal cycle. See cyclel.— Paschal lamb. pashaw, n. 
(a) Among the Jews, the lamb slain and eaten at the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii.). (b) In her., a white lamb passant, carrying 
a banner argent with a cross gules (the banner of St. 
George, or simply an emblem of the crucifixion). This 
was an emblem of the Knights Templars, and occurs 
sometimes in heraldry as a bearing of persons not of the 
order.— Paschal letters, in the early church, letters 
written by the Patriarch of Alexandria to the Bishop of 
Rome, and probably to other patriarchs, and by patriarchs 
and archbishops to the bishops under their authority, an- 
nouncing the date of the next Easter festival.— Paschal 
rents, a yearly tribute paid by the clergy to the bishop 
or archdeacon at their Easter visitation.— Paschal £0- 
week following Eas- 


A kind of 


lemnity, the week preceding and the meal 

ter.— h: r, the Passover supper. See Pasa- grap nica . ee Ae š 

Leer Puppe See paschal candle. À pasigraphical (pas-i-graf’i-kal), a. [< pasi- 
paschalist (pas’kal-ist), n. [< paschal + -ist.] “graphic + -al.) Of or pertaining to pasigra- 


A disputant or controversialist respecting the phy: as, a pasigraphical ictionary. 
proper day on which Easter should fall. pasigraphy (pa-sig ra-fi),n. [= F. pasigraphio 
Tradition hath had very seldom or never the gift of per- = Pg. pasigraphia = It. pasigra, fia, T. 7a¢, 
suasion, as that which church histories reportof those cast a]l] (dat. pl. zac, for all), + -ypagia, < ypagen, 
and western paschatists, formerly spoken of, will declare. Tite A system of language-signs adapted 
pace Prelit Episcopacy. + | universal use; a kind of writing that may be 

pasch-egg (pask’eg), n. [Also dial. pace¢d9, understood and used by all nations. 

paskigg = Dan. 


. v.; = D. paaschei = Sw. i asʻi-lal-i), n. [< Gr. wae, all (dat. pl. 
Saaskeag; as pasch + ggl.) An Easter egg: pasia Hi, Falla Or talk.] A lan- 
(a) An egg prepared for Easter by being dyed or decorated. guage adapted for universal use; universal 


A Ma he figure Se 
(®) An imitation egg, or a box or other vessel a ane speech. See Volapük. [Rare.] 
of an egg, though sometimes much larger: a P r achus (pa- Si ʻa-kus), n. (NL. (Bonel- 


Easter adornment or gift. z , 
3 1 ue-flower. li, 1813), < Gr. zac, all, + páxecða, fight.) A 
pasch foment Bee ee of genus of sround-bee- : 


i as’kit), n. See quartodecimani. i 
pee ea n. [¢ML. pascuaguan, < tles or carabids, hav- 
L. pascuum, a pasture, < pascuus, grazing: ast ing the mandibles 
pascuous.| In law, the grazing or pasturing of rounded at the end 


d har and the paraglossæ 
al (pas'kial), a. [< L. pascuus, of a pas- adherent to the lat- 
ture, + -al.] Same as pascuous. eral lobes of the men- 


n 3 1 
p Nohara and fast iine can be da Thoe A EET 


Alfred Fryer, Jour. of Bot., British and Foreign (1883), p- 375. violet, ey i 

pascuant (pas'kū-ant), a. [K ML. pascum(t-)s, Nome ous, both as larve 
r. of pascuare, teed, pasture, < L. pascuum, znd as imagos, and the 

eee A ıs.) Inher., feeding: said former either dig tunnels 

pastura: See ase ee dasa pearing. like tiger-beetles or live 

of a ruminant creature use 8 eine a 

pascuous (pas‘ka-us), a. [K lL. p eee 


Pascual and 


Elongate Ground. -beetle 
machusel (3 


under the bark of trees. 
Among nearly 20 jes is 


ture, C pascere, Pp TEON 
for pasture, neut. pascuum, & pas UES >i; 1 P preys 
In ta growin m pas the Colorado potai o-beetle, the Roc 
feed: see pastures] ugh ee: end the army-worm, and is hence m 


tures. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collectior 
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Pasitelean 
Pasitelean (pas-i-t6'l¢-an), a. 


Orestes and Electra, Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
Specimen of the Pasitelean School of Sculpture. 


but with its studied archaism in proportions, attitudes, and 
types it combined careful work from the living model. 
Surviving works of the followers of Pasiteles exhibit real 
merit and charm, and rise above the feeble imitations of 
the later Hellenistic sculptors. 
paskt, n. See pasch. : nS 
pasma (pas'mä), n. [< Gr. xdoya, a sprinkling, 
< mdocew, sprinkle.] A powder for sprinkling ; 
a powder made into a paste-like mass with 
glycerin or similar substances. 
pasnaget, n. Same as pannage. ; 
paspa. oid (pas’pa-loid), a. In bot., belonging 
to or resembling the genus Paspalum. _ 
Paspalum (pas’pa-lum), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1767), < Gr. sdoraZoc, a kind of millet, said to be 
Holcus Sorghum, < zāç, all, + d2y, meal.) A 
large genus of grasses of the tribe Paniceæ, hav- 
ing commonly three glumes, and spikelets joint- 
ed singly upon undivided branches of the inflo- 
rescence, forming narrow one-sided spikes. The 
species are variously estimated as from 160 to 300 in num- 
ber, and are mainly natives of tropical America; a few 
are in Africa and Asia, with some naturalized in southern 
Europe. They are usually low grasses with roundish cori- 
aceous seed-like spikelets. Many species, especially those 
in the southern United States, are hardy and valuable 
asture-grasses, as P. distichum, known as joint-grass, and 
Australia as sit-grass, and P. dilatatum, also used as a 
fodder-grass in South America and Australia. P. exile is 


[< Pasiteles (see 
def.) +-an.] Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
an important school of Greek sculpture which 
was founded by Pasiteles in Rome toward the 
close of the republic, and continued to flourish 


under the early empire. The school was archaistic, 
seeking inspiration in the works of the powerful Hellenic 
artists who preceded the bloom of art in the fifth century 
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colored or white blossoms. 
pasquil (pas’kwil), x. and a. [< It. pase uill 
dim. of pasquino, a lampoon: see pasquin. ] T 
n. A lampoon or pasquinade; ¢ squib. Seiten 
Those things whic at railing Germane ha 
E Seer 2 Hak tugs Hoth heaped 
: è yages, 1. 585. 
nave a alata a hema about, and thio monntebanks 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan., 1646 
II. a. Relating to or of the nature of 2] ; 
poon or pasquinade: as, pasquil literature 
pasquil (pas’kwil), v. t. [< pasquil, n.] Same 
as pasquinade. ; i 
pasquilant, pasquillant (pas’kwil-ant), n. [x 
pasquils or pas- 


am- 


pasquil + -ant.] A writer of 

quinades; a satirist; a lampooner; a libeley 

Coleridge. 5 
pasquiler, pasquiller (pas’kwil-ér), ». 

quil + -erl.] Same as pasquilant. 

Anat. of Mel., p. 149. 
pasquin (pas’kwin), n. [< F. pasquin, a lam- 
poon, also the statue so called (Cotgrave), < It. 
pasquino, a lampoon, orig. a statue so called 
‘tan old statue in Rome on whom all satires 
pasquins, rayling rimes, or libels are fastned 
and fathered” (Florio); so named from Pas- 
quino, a tailor (others say a cobbler, and others 
again a barber), who lived about the end of the 
fifteenth century in Rome, and was noted for 
his caustic wit, and whose name, soon after his 
death, was transferred to a mutilated statue 
which had been dug up opposito his shop, on 
which were posted anonymous lampoons.| A 
lampoon; a satire. At the opposite end of the city 
from the statue mentioned above, there w i 
statue of Mars, called by the people Mari 
and jeers pasted upon Pasquin were : ) 
effusions on the part of Marforio. By this system of thrust 
and parry the most serious matters were disclosed, and 
the most distinguished persons attacked and defended. 
(T. D'Israeli.) Also pasquinade. 

Julianus the emperor, in his book entitled '“Cæs 
being as a pasquin or satire to deride all his predec 
feigned that they were all invited toa banquet of th 

Bacon, Adyancement of Learning, i. 79. 
pasquin (pas’kwin), v. t. [< pasguin, n.] "I 
pasquinade; lampoon. 

It is not, my Lord, that any man delighis to see himself 
pasquined and affronted by their inveterate scribblers, 

Dryden, Ded. of Duke of Guise. 

pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’), n. [<I*. pasquinade, 

< It. pasquinata, a pasquinade, < Pasquino, the 

statue so called: see pasquin.] Same as pas- 
quin. =Syn, Invective, Satire, etc. See lampoon. 


[< pas- 


Burton, 


pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


called fundi (which see) and hungry rice, P. filiformeis pasquinaded, ppr. pasquinading. [< pasquinade, 


the wire-grass of Jamaica, and P. conjugatum the West 
Indian sour-grass or hilo-grass. See hureek, and millet 
coda (under millet). 

Paspy (pas’pi),”. [=Sp. paspié= Pg. passapé, < 
F. passepied,< passer, pass, + pied, < L. pes (ped-), 
foot: see pass and foot,] Same as passepied. 

pasque, n. See pasch. 

pasque-flower (pask‘flou’ér), n. A plant, Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla, wild throughout Europe and 


2 5 

i 2 a 
ant of American Pasque-flower (4: 

ane, a, B a leaf; a, the fruit; ġ, one Of the nut caw 


pasquinader (pas-kwi-na‘deér), n. 


pass (pas), v. 


n] To satirize; lampoon; libel in pasqui- 
nades. Also pasquil. Smart. : 
( A writer of 
lampoons or pasquinades; the author of a pas- 
quil. 

Now the roses on Leo XI.’s tomb really occupy a very 
subordinate position at its base; but pasquinaders often 
maintained that the more hidden the allusion the more 
terrible the import. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 511. 
; pret. and pp. passed or past, ppr- 
passing. [< ME. passen, pacen, < OF. passer, F. 
passer = Sp. pasar = Pg. passar = It. passare, < 
ML. passare, step, walk, pass, < I. passus, step: 
see pacel. In earlier use pace! and pass are 
merged.] I. intrans. 1. To come or go; moye 
onward; proceed (from one place to another); 
make one’s way: generally followed by an at- 
verb or a preposition indicating the manner or 
direction of motion or way by which one moves: 
as, to pass on (without stopping); to pass aw ay; 
from, into, over, under, ete. When used without a 
qualifying expression, pass often signifies to go past a cer 
tain person or place: as, I saw him to-day when he passé 
(that is, passed me, or the place where I was). 

Whoso took a mirour polisshed bryghte 
And sette it in a comune market-place, 


Than sholde he se ful many a figure Doe 

By his mirour. Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 
A passed to Venice. z 
E Ua Purchas, Pilgrimage, p- 16L 
after some time, was set at liberty, 


e liy'd long after in mean 
age nes Chronicles, p. 404- 


er 

Now master Gascoigne, shooting very often, could neue 
nie ved deare, yea LOTEEN pri he let the heard passe 
y as though he had not seene them. : x 
= Chron. of Gascoigne’s Life Ka are) 
From Assouan I rid to Philw, passing near the qua 5 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 119. 


I. 340. 


Sir Griffith Markham, 
and passed beyond Sea, 
account, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ny 
3. To move beyor 
purpose, or action; y i 
o depart from life; ‘a 
away, z 
Whyl that I 
i at I hay, 
Myn harm Į wol confe aa 
ESSEN, g 
So passeth, i ma i 
Saingi att the passing of 2 aulres 
Of mortal life tie iente ad (i 
, ud, t 
Spenser, i 


OTe 
ON tips 


Vex not his ghos 

V s ghost: 0 
Chat would u t 
Stretch hi eens 


let him pa, 
PY 
; Tak 3. he hates ph y 
m out longer, gir ae mes 
He Past; a soulo =) a iN 
My spirit loved 4 


f noble: 
T tone: 
And loves hin 
ennyson, | 


Reverence for the house 


All passes, naught 


Things good and Mth Mas been 


vil have one en}, } 

4. To elapse; be spent, ee Sita ag 
No Age, ever since Gregory th 

X g s i oG t 

in some or other hath not Sepeda 

Pontifical Pomp of that Court. Horel Ty 


pas love any discourse of rivers, and fish, and fishi 
time spent in such discourse passes away ve Pleased 
T. Walton, Complete Angle, n.3, | 


„The time when the thing existed is the [deao tats 
of duration which passed between some known and rd 3 
period of duration and the being of that thing, 
Locke, Human Understanding, IL 1.4 
5. To receive approyal or sanction; unter 
investigation or discussion successfully; te 
cepted or approved. (a) Tobe enacted, asby Ë 
Jative or other similar body; become Jaw: as, the! 
passed, 
But I have heard it was this bill that pash 
sar hange at home, that drove him hence. 
PENS OU Tennyson, Walking to the Mal 
d, 


h pated shes 


e Corn Laws) pave 
soon drove him (Sir 
Short Hist. Eng, P 
recelvel 


The bill [for the repeal of 
resentment of his own part 
Peel] from office. J. R. Green, a 
(b) To gain or have acceptance; be genei 5 


R $3 18 MONCY. 
current: as, bank-notes pass as money: y 
x3 upon mén 


This false beauty will not pa: on el 
minds and true taste. í ae 
False eloquence passeth only wher 
stood. 


rere the premises gi tionable. 9 È 
tne atv are more than nc Social Statics. P 


ih 


(c) To gos 
jon: specifically, inu i 
anordinary examination orad 
€ ics, but failed } a o 
Cala pereceived i? esti atin of 8 : 
ally with for: a8 he pass ue ia 
I t exce thy cre 
ot thy apparel no ed ao thy ot 
Xor altogether pe too ba! Se ot i 
of Vs 


thim 
and therefor Vegak dt jit | 
or pas! 
igo and Late gt a ob 
nd Wycherleh 


God made him, 


4 have his 
And wou'd have A 
as tother his Hufling a 
bo 
yoman Ja a 
tell you, & Y nrag 
AEE, who tries to PS shidan 


too 
r thee: 
reaven Be there: Millom 


are 50 far froy 
smainations are W 
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Some we vysyted and some we passed by 


pass 


{hy reason of} 


x00 J jl 7. %4. lack of tyme, TA not in ordre as they lye and 2 the bill has passed the Senate.—13. To 
Meee inst this SONUS Dirk. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p, 46, Sanction; approve; enact; ratify; give legal 
tence PO There are so many things which make that (St. Angus. Cffect to; allow or cause to become law: as the 


nt, ii., Con. He eS betat rpa toros that hardly Any Man would Senate has passed the bill; a resolution has 
p fencing: Time, as he pass z 145 a sees iiio. been passed; they passed a dividend of seven 
; in violence. Unsoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound, Oo (that is, authorized the Payment cs 
Cowper, Task, iv. 211. TE a dividend). 
© greatest matter pas 9 
the epoile of aee posed was a proclamation against 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, Uf, 140. 


It ve in Reqnital that his Majesty passed the Petition 


q; go by With- 2, To go over; cross: 
í pass the threshold. 


nerealter, that nothing Butinseeking to passe the Riner Euphrates was drowned 
Purchaz, Pil S 


as, to pass a stream; to 


A 80. r : image, p. 251. of Right. 
vil bem nels yyymouth plantation, P» 15 Fo passe the seas was their intent, y Bia capstan SEC 
eine *pradfort, py pire—let it pas ji, 230. Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child's Ballads, VIT, 300), “i eie md half Ti eA E 
wen! am ‘Task, ii. 230. 7 A ir dead ention’ 4 
at an Cm „per, Task, The Northern Men said, It was their Bargai Te eo ROBE Ce 
Mh a pave Jost nate be yoided. the Spoil in every Place) etter they. bad ee Tee = 14 P Tamya Day renken 
% f paduct oF OP “coeds the powers of fa Baker, Chronicles, p. 198. Ag t Ho give expression to; utter; pronounce : 
ppt, ee tenacity O erted into aliment. 3. To issue or proceed from or through, as in as, to pass jndgment on a person or an opinion. 
ez a nor De buthot, feet 1.0 utterance. Howes ea gino aro is my doom 
7 soy will BE ociprocally com- a. owc'er harsh language, en I have pasyd upon her. 
“ty et od; recipro ze what Call'd on by your rough usage, pazs'd my lips, Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 86. 
iy i jntereha! ed: as, nO one Kno In my heart I ever loy'd you. i, To pass a judgment upon Cures, and the good and evil 
MY gg, TOs or colts OF : TY | me Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 3. practice of Physick, without doubt is one of the nicest 
Diy aoe ioen ther og Embraces which passed in Twill describe him to you, if I can, but don't iet it pass things, even to Men of the Faculty, 
ity A T Pri 15.82 ee Walpole, Letters, 1.444. Lister, Journey to RETIS ps ZAN 
YR P ya A they P% Howell, Le, i eas But nevermore did either pass the gate ST anion of York not only votes for Lord Gren- 
a ft vate whispers passe oe eon Save under pall with bearers, L ea has passed upon him and his ecclesiastical pro- 
b ad aments ond Pi jadison, The Tory Foxhunter, Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. Penalttes!s warm panegyric, as "i 
or nbered the kiss thathad passed 4, To undergo; go through; experience, as SKENAN STH TO eee 
Be alel LMT ars EvO. y gylvia's Lovers, xvi perils or hardships. 2 15 To transfer or transmit from one person, 
, apondi Ne 3 Ynekell, Sylvin Li S, XVI. a iti 9 . sliver: e 
LG N e rhen on Mrs. Gaskell, Sy She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd. piaco, or condition to another; deliver; com- 


ad ag from one to another: Shale., Otholio, L 3. 107. municate; circulate; hand over: as, to pass 


et s To p 
transfor ' ownors.— 13t. ` T afal LSA title to property; to pass 
ei | 1d passed to other oleration or belief. 5. To pip rgo Buce peated aS an examination, What a by ie i oe nae who hath 
Be | = grond bounds; GESS Si you are not to go loose inspec tion, or the hike: as, to pass muster. paseed his Kingdom over to his Son? E 
ne ®. "pis pase! Master ai y W. of W., iv. 2. 127. a phingsamcue men of sense and condition should pass Baker, Chronicles, p. 54. 
Prt ; hat sporte and passetyme the the censure, and have the Se a ans He brought an accounte which to them all amounted 
| F itgaselh to a Behe folie of these selio mor- , Spectator, No. 438. not to above 4001, for which he had passed bonds. 


enselve3 have 


The analysis is necessary for the due estimate of his Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 232. 
je Encomium, K 2. 
n, tr, of Mor 


(Nares.) value a 
deal where it is 


à historian; the writer who can pass such an or- 


possible to apply it may be trusted where Over blowing seas, 


he ; PA t 4 Over seas at rest 
; : keep moving. it is not possible to apply it. LEE A 
| 41 cirenlate; K a ES ra Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 80. Page the ie por PN 
| Poe ye know but your neighbour if ery ? song. & To livevor exist through; spend: used of Tennyson, Maud, xvii. 
Dever Song. fe aa an gists eta 4 z 7 P 
ret the tonst pass; uy time: as, to pass one’s time in idleness. 16. To put into circulation; use as current 
rink to the lass; f O, I have pass'd a miserable night, money by paying or otherwise transferring to 
i D oat the glass S f ugly sigl ghas ri y by paying = g 
mi pi warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass- So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, another: as, to pass a light coin; to pass coun- 


Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3 (song). Shak., Rich. TIT., i. 4. 2. 


; A re regard: usually with a T had a message from Malim Soliman, that I must come 
15i To care; havo reg y to his house and pass the whole day with him. 


terfeit notes.— 17. To discharge from the in- 
testinal canal; void, as bile, blood, ete.: as, to 


aii | entive, z Pe Rar ee viii Pococke, Description of the East, I. 80. aay tay owo a To sa ii to pees 
aipe f Seeneede not much passe if the degree do differ sum mhe hours we pass with happy prospects in view are OF filter through: as, to pass a hquia throug) 
A Ct oplalon, for asmuche as the difference nore pleasing than those crowned with fruition. muslin or charcoal; to pass gas through water. 
Ata | Ghia ol Peter Martyr (First Books on America, : Goldsmith, Vicar, x. —19ł. To pierce; penetrate. 
nderg i fed. Arber, p. 110). m momin of thel servico; 2 aay; wo hadassa the From strong Patroclus’ hand the jav'lin fled, 
E aaia winter at London with her husband, entered the congre- And pass'd the groin of valiant Thrasymed. 

‘feo | T pet Tauenall reproched the couctous Merchant, sati, Addi taton pi < 
h f ilir lacres cig passed on no perill either by land or eee a p EN A giamh Spee a r - Pope, liad, xvi. 567. 
ta uttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 175. 7. To let go by without action or notice; take 204, In fencing, to perform; execute. 

re Sa ene not; no nonca Di ES K PR em afront A a ren thee pas thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse thy 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 136 is tears, his oaths, his perjuries, 1 pass o er: istance, thy montan ak., M. W. +, i 8. 
nce, nye be CEN Ont Trac To think of them is a disease. $ 21. Naut., to fasten or secure or to use aE 
a Banty and ee : ae eose, Kiztelier, Soa ares tening Dy ti nga ee turns, as of rope or small 
bat hi rine were the fee proposed, I wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could passthat ening Dy tası we 2 
ae pats for CO eee great and indisputable miracle, the cessation of oracles. line around something: as, to pass a gasket, 
a AA in the old anes» suerifies, i. 1. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 29- seizing, caring, ete.—22. To go beyond; ex- 
» Be 2 oL 


| faye, 14 17, In game of passage. See — I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. Dryden. ceed; transgress. 
Batic nd, ing: a : à a 
| ‘étoavail one's ace euaing: (a) To de- 8, To omit; leave out; skip; fail to pay: as, Trewely to take and treweliche to fyzte, 


beet i If of an opportunity — as A Tivi E uy d- Ys the profession and the pure ordre that apendeth to 
mt fae, J tefusing to Sopp a anity a8, to pass a dividend. [U. S] Ee regard; S > 
| athe tru P, assist, or consider; heed; care: usually with a negative: 110 <5 passeth that poynt ys apostata of knygthod. 


Fes TOW up one’s ha epee 7 ? 
gat F hand; retire from the Nor the Utopians pass not how many of them they bring He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 

a rt Hiteous seems young Alma’s Case: to destruction, | ae $ ai ‘And blunts his pointed fury. Cowper, Task, vi. 192. 
ay $ Woe kless Gamester’s Place oe Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Ropinion) os To be passed ont, to be considered, regarded, or heeded. 
he aa yet must not pa Wihoelen dt ber Moe Ee oe It is made a matter of sport, a matter of nothing, a 
ios mo To thy ower Alma, i Alphonsus means his soldier for to be. honsus, i, laughing matter, and a Sue nou taba don, norto be 
nae | kh? py” Dall from one to another: plas Greene, Alphontns, ©  veformed. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1530. 
jit er Wew Eng.) another; play Tf a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at alle, 


a n his tale to his matter, who doubt- To pass away. (a) To spend; while away; waste. 


; nor how he fashio 
ording nor passe ho fi 


of 
thd 


-Lore, II. 155. whole country naturally abounds. 


complish; finish. 


Pes thena; 
f PES m p Ebel] for 


adeath. [Prov This night ; 
come, me PASE. Sco bri: 3 X 7 i ivately and well. +) To transfer ; hand over into the possession of another; 
T 2o Pass Gm bring.—To come to We'll pass the business poy x ae ie ABT oon 


ed through. ae, See currentl.— 


c 
as and impressions taken 


Te i ; ; scend; excel: as, 
Y.—To pass of for LL. Tosurpass; exceed; tran ; 


or regarded as: be takes, ib passes belief or comprehension. 


mp. ayn Toned 
meth P. (b) In poker and certain other as, I pass not what they say. Piers Plowman (C), ii. 98. 


ry, enn used to express the Cth but he may in the penie cates spears like a Pope, Lest she pass away the flower of aner E xlii. 9. 
4 by two or mor r: -. in the grauest matters prate like a p: eee È Their design was to pass away the heat of the summer 
> InNews ersey ENUEN Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 128. among the fresh breezes that rise from the river, and the 


Jour. of Amer, Folk 10. To do or finish doing; make an end of; ac- agreeable mixture of shades and fountains in which the 
» L Otk- 2 
Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 


i i i r siness. the cow] came to be away in parte of 
or conducted, in the This ceremony being pass’d, my Lord foto pn BE When Se jhe RA De ri izay in DAR 
Howell, paymente, ya 
at 4i, 159. Bradjord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 379. 


To pass by. (a) To go past without visiting or making a 
halt. 


* Glsregard, He syngeth, daunceth, passynge any man i 
yoge eanna igan. Corfu, the first Island of note that we past by, lyeth in 
ide it ane plane) NH sith that the wo klin’s Tal, 1. 201. the Ionian sea. Sandys, Travailes, p. 3. 
en Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 449 Hee dooth not onely farre passe the Historian, butfor About six miles from J ernsalem we Ka by the tents 
Sment or adjudi iRise Weak e ting is well nigh comparable to the Philosopher. of the Arabs who were our conductors; ero wang i 
Îssed tha Udicate upon (a instructing is well nigh coap T Sidney, Apol- for Poetrie. a hill to the south, from which we had a per 
Well to Kwa ithout pass- ey. Greene, Alphonsus, i Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i 34. 
(3 . s 2 . ? A, 
’ off; well to A quiet life as La eal understanding, shall (b) To overlook; take no notice of; excuse. 
mane ea otaa t J minds through Jesus Christ, — _ However God may pass by single sinners in thi 
OSA Phil. iv. 7- yet, when a nation combines against him, the wick: 


chemical solvents, breaking not go unpunished. 


obtain the official or au 


War passes the power of Sowing the atoms of society Don't vi ith a critic’ 
and allowing the a x mt view me with a ci 
Halliwell.) to take oe eaten Emerson, Harvard aaea D But pass my imperfections 
thou; = i eptance or approval of; . Everett, Lines written 
tmon 19, To enn a Tthoritative sanction of: (c) To neglect; disregard. 
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pass 


Certain passages of Scripture we cannot, without injury 


to truth, pass by here in silence. 


T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


To pass in. (a) ‘To permit to enter: as, the doorkeeper 


passed usin. (b) To hand in or hand over: as, the com- 

mittee passed in their report.— To pass in one’s checks 

or chips, to hand over one’s checks to the dealer for sett le- 
ment at the end of the game, as in gambling; hence, to 
come to one's last account; die. See chip}, n., 6. [Slang, 

U. SJ—To pass muster, See muster.—To pass off, to 

palm off ; put into circulation: as, to pass off a bad dollar. 

—To pass (anything or any one) off as or for, to pre- 

tend that anything, etc., is what it is given out for; reflex- 

ively, to pretend to be; assume the character or rôle of: 
as, he passed himself off as a bachelor. 

Whether in the 17th century an impostor... might 
not haye passed himself off as a bishop. Macaulay. 

To pass on or upon, to impose fraudulently ; put upon, 

asa trick. - 

The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
‘And passed it on her husband for a boy. 7 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ix. 57. 
To pass one’s word, to make a formal promise or en- 
gagement. 
Father, thy word is pass'd; man shall find grace. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 227. 
To pass over. (at) To spend; exhaust. 

We will, with going up & downe, and wrangling & ex- 
postulating, pass over yè sommer before we will goe. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 57. 
(b) To disregard; omit to notice. 

There are two exceptional churches in Normandy which 
should not be passed over in silence. 

J. Fergusson, Hist, Arch., I. 512. 
To pass publication. See publication.—To pass round 
ihe hat. Sce hat!.—To pass the hail. See hail3.—To 
pass the seals, to receive authentication by the affixing 
of the seal of state, as in the case of a patent for lands.— 
To pass the time of day, to salute or greet by some re- 
Pas suitable to the time of day, the weather, etc.; cx- 
change greetings. [Colloq.] 

The police never try to turn me away; they're very 
friendly ; they'll pass the time of day with me, or that, from 
knowing me so long in Oxford-street. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 489. 


pass (pas), n. [< ME. pas, pase, pace (see pacet); 
= F. passe, condition, = Sp. paso, pace, pas- 
sage, etc., = Pg. It. passo (= MD. D. pas = 
MÉG. pas = G. pasz = Sw. pass = Dan. pas), a 
passage; partly from the verb pass, and partly 
identical with the orig. noun pace, < L. passus, 
a step, pace, footstep, track, in ML. and Rom. 
also a passage, pass (narrow entrance or pas- 


and pass, v.] 1. A passage or way through 
which one may pass; especially, a narrow way; 
a defile in a mountain. Specifically — (a) In phys. 
geog., a depression in a mountain-range through which 
communication may be had from one slope of the range 
to the other, or through which a road may be made ora 
path opened. The height of the passes in any chain of 
mountains usually bears a certain relation to the crest- 
height of that chain. The pass-height of a range is, as 
compared with the crest-height, rarely as low as one to 
two, and is more often as three to four, or as five to six. 


SEHE warre of the weghes, that waited his harme, [ Ægis- 


us 
Past furth thurgh the pase with his proude knightes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13013. 
gno pete, hit is a path of pees; ge, thorw the pas of Al- 
oun 
Pouerte myghte passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 139. 
I perceived that the whole was guarded, and, wher- 
ever the road was a little wider or turned a corner round 
a rock or a clump of trees, there were other long guns 
peeping out from among the bushes. 
R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 234. 
(b) A channel connecting a body of water with the sea; 
also, one of the channels in the delta of a river: as, the 
passes of the Mississippi. (Southern U. S.] 
Chef Menteur, one of the watery threads of a tangled 
skein of passes between the lakes and the open Gulf. 
; G. W. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 355. 
(c) In mining, an opening from the stopes through the 
Reon the level below, through which the ore is 
plowed men iescend into d ine on or pieeiatrowe for 
transpo: n e s o be raised to tl y 
Pied au ja he surface 


` 2. State or condition; especially, a critical or 
embarrassing state or condition 
of affairs; crisis. 
Weare gi 
a Pass, and that the Capitulations are so honourable. 

3 Howell, Letters, I. v. 33. 


 mOnokning were the Clergy, but at the same pass, or rather ping; but not one yery poor. 


Worse, then when the Saxons came first in. 


the World is come to another Pass, and we all 


at Ease, and shun Painstakin 
Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of eran T. 194. 


e darkness increased, till it reach’ 
extoness hasten’d to tum on tees, a 
Bi ham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 43. 
l: (a) The aperture formed 
ap eee 
E ral a tie bar in sec- 


pass. 
sage), toll for passage, place, etc.: see pacel, n., passable (pås'a-bl),a. [< E. pas 
able = Pg. passavel = It. passabile, < ML. pas- 
sabilis, that may be passed (found in sense 


more passable into ye Strand. 
2. That may be passed from hand to hand as 
a thing of value; current; receivable: as, bills 
passable in lieu of coin. 


tell whether it was passable or not. 


reads scarcely anything but reviews; 
man of erudition will be little better than 
catalogue. 


there a quaintness, a fragrance, 

thought. 
l passableness (pis‘a-bl-nes), n. 
; conjuncture quality of being passable, 
: of that word. 

to hear the Business is brought to so good passably (pis’a-bli), adv. 


Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. passacaglia (pas -a-kal ‘ yä), 
dance o i 

the chaconne.— 2. Music for eee 
in its rhythm, which is triple ana stow. > 
caglia is eae constructed upon a perpetually recur 


an angle-iron,aT- Sp. pasada 
A single passage of ae iene 
lls. Æ. H. Knight. sage, < passare, pass: see pass, t.] 
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— 4. Permission or license to pass; a perm; 
or written authority to come or go; a OEN 
writing giving one free admission or teas se 
as, a pass to the theater; a railway PaaS ies 
often, by abbreviation, a passport; ~  ”? Bie 
Who would not send ca year blank passes o' 
Rather than keep such eN on paari o SH 9 
Hughes, Toits and ATER 
_ The next step was to get a free pass to Washir ig z 
ra no desire to waste my substance on E eD for 
nies, 


railroad c 2 
L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches oP 
ba | fe be 


5. In fencing, a thrust; a lunge. 

Ina dozen passes between yourself and him 
exceed you three hits. i 
6. A sally of wit; a jest. 

“Steal by line and level ” isan excellent pass of pate. 

Shak., Tempest, iy. 1, 244 
7. A passing of the hand over or along any- 
thing; a manipulation of amesmerist. — ` 

Z's passes or personal contact may very ably 
no eftect whatever. Proc. Soc, YE Re a here 
8. Successful or satisfactory issue from an ex- 
amination, inspection, or other test; particu- 
larly, in a university, a degree or certificate ob- 
tained without honors. 

The good news of the pass will be a set-off agains 
few small debts. HT againibitlig 

Collegian’s Guide, p. 254. (College Words and Customs.) 

9+. Stretch; extent. 
All the passe of Lancasshyre 
He went both ferre and nere 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's 
10}. A kind of raisin-wine. 
Nowe passe is made, that Affrike useth make. 
Afore vyndage. $ 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 204. 
11}. Branch; division. 

The speces of this paas shullen be moore largely in hir 
chapitres folwynge declared. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
12. A simple sort of fishway, consisting of a 
sloping trough, chiefly used on low dams.—18, 
A frame on which the stones or voussoirs rest 
in the construction of an arch; a centering. 
[Prov. Eng.] — Pass examination. See examination. 
= Pass of arms, a passage of arms. =Syn. 1. Passage, ete. 
See way. ; 

An abbreviation of passive and passus. 
sable = Sp. pas- 


) he sha 
Shak., Hamlet, v. anes 


Ballads, V. 106), 


‘that must be passed or accepted’), < passare, 


pass: see pass, v.] 1. Capable of being passed, 
traveled, navigated, traversed, penetrated, or 
the like: as, the roads are not passable; the 
stream is passable in boats. 


What, all wide open? "Tis the way to sin, 
Doubtless; but 1 must on; the gates of hell 
Are not more passable than these. 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, iv. 5. 
I went to view how St. Martin’s Lane might be made 
Evelyn, Diary, May 14, 1662. 


Go back; the virtue of your name ; 
Is not here passable. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 13. 
Ive scen folks that had to rub the silver off a thrip to 


The Century, XXXVIII. 912. 


3. Such as may be allowed to pass; allowable ; 
admissible; tolerable; reaching or just rising 
above mediocrity. 


at the present day, 
and before long à 
a mere walking 
Irving, Sketch-Book, P. 168. 

re are ma ssable rhyme, with here and 
ea ance estat here and there a 
June 29, 1889, p. 445. 


The state or 
in any of the senses 


Many a man of passable information, 


The Academy, 


Tolerably; moder- 


ately. rae 
r ic d stored with Ship- 

Other Towns are passably ib ee. otters, T. ils 16. 
jin il, Ai OL! 


rigin, resembling 
such a dance, or 
A passa- 


Italian or Spanish o. 


pass. Itisa 


rin he form of a ground- F z 
emen T The old Sand a favorite form 
of organ-music. 
passade (pa-sad’), n. 
(after Sp.), passato (after It.); 


uite, an: 
B d ‘Also passacaglto. 


also passado 
F. passade = 
It. passata, & pass 
a pass, pas- 

i+. In fen- 


Compare chaconne. 
[Former] 


= Pg. passada = 
tin fencing, < ML. passata, 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


be; 
sado; a mos 


i. 
B. pasi 


ASO, after Ron” Passat 5 P 
oi passar ; "SS ( By 
canal, ae » toll for pak asagi hielten ' 
2 passing ox Passare “8a ye sige Vis 
another.” a Movin heess wie 
from poin ement tra ORe plaa ein 
state, ee Point, place | on a t 
b a 7 . à 


He mour 
Een like the Mat day so 
That falls th 


2. A journey in 
ship; a voyage, 
God se 


We 
Hope, where we had tält oles Ato bont 
n 
S A VAY or cour 
Son or thing may pas 
son o1 ig May pass; 
transit may be affected Aom 
exit, or transit; an aven 
leading from one place to 
row street or lane, an 
tain or a ford over 


Se through or byw 


water, a ferry, ets: 
(Judges xi, ORA 
ay archipelago; th 


_ The first Citee that these kynges stuffed wa 
in breteyne, that was towarde Comenaile tonite 
sage ther the Saxons repeired moste, 
Merlin (E. E. T.84 i ti 
The kyng had so stopped the passages that nether yt 
ayll nor succour could by any way be conucizhed ota. 
Hail, Hen. IV., quoted in Wright's Bible Wonttit 
(pat 
There are in Venice thirteen ferries or pasagi, 
Coryat, Črudities L 4 
From hence a passage broad, 


. asy, inoffensive, down tohe. 
pear 2 "Millon, PLL 
An avenue or alley a! 


Specifically—4. (4) At ; 
Hy to the various divisions or ae 
building; a gallery or corridor; à n 

At the West end of this glorious Councell i i 


int r ately Toome y ar 
is a passage into another most stately rl ‘ites 38 


nea celude the light, 
Rich windows that exclu thing say 
‘And passages that lead ton my Jongh 


rough a passage into aren 

alone. a june 
otte Bronte, 

Charl son of aD 


setae g 10) 
European cities, & section il 


a short independen sides 


: 0 
in with glass, having ad i 
usually or always T 
Passage du Havı e T prico pal 
fare; ferriage; #9 teen two? 
for being carried pe Wr sath 
"hi yen ere and 50 a PO 
This as he never i 7 ra ti 
As one pr Robyn Jode ( E 
fined 1 y 
jtizens of Hereford s and two pagui A 
Hemy TI, ina hundred at they meas p so 
ts charter + °° o way wl 
the king's charter and 1astag jg, and E 
out England or e and daneg i 
0 jons. 0s ey 
Soms and exactio ical T gece! £ 


The servant led me th 
a fire, where she left me 


(b) In some 
lie street, or 


rove cy ood è 
urrenh tne 80an pp 
5 do the Eppan E 
Ti 3 eng tle f 
vele the ‘Poems, © s, 

0 


> 
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passage-board (pas ’ aj- bord), v. In organ- 


nat have b building, a board placed between tt 

assage® eh gd; È tween the parts of a 
ous Pnight, v. (Nare organ so as to make them accessible i foe 
reef life ark’d repairs, ete. $ g, 
part ol Wy f heaven passage-money (pas’aj-nun‘i), n. The charge 
2 5 


made for the conye 


ice of a passenger in a 
G 


temple: a style of dressing women’s hair in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 


2 ngs Hen. IV., 1 A 
mis! Shakes”. where § An obsolete for a 
the SUP mer Tee the Gouer orm of passenger. 
na for Spole passuse | orse. x ste Se 5 ; 
el the ei makè iog Works, 11, 139. passageret (pa-sa-zhar’), n. [K F. 
iD telling 4, Joun i ich was acted by the gor. | 
edi ened, WINE, England, 1. 169. on the 
ga 


re. 


t y pow NO Fe war nes zlaine. P a: 
Ma 0 al Taare Lancelot and ae passageway (pas’aj-wa), n. 1. A passage; a 

oa e 5 ie a jfec 2a - OA ave a 7 S . x 
-pait A iI passages of lifeand deat, road, avenue, path, or way affording means of 
pyar n? Fi mersor mS g communication; avenue of entrance or exit: 
posre peech concerning 2 street, alley, gallery, or corridor. z 


r point; & para- 
“section, or other 
of Scrip- 


The line of guards and constables kept the pass 
open, a EDan paraga were freer to A a at nant 
pace than when they actually reached some of the re rails 
thoroughfares of the city. OAL 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 44. 


5 
r, 0 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


passel 


4i. Cursory; g i x 
f ursory; careless; w fs 3 i 
reflection, , S84 ithout deliberation or 


What a severe jud i 
: gment all our actions (even our : 
ree piss and our secret thonghts) must hoveatuar tit 
ETE y Barrow, Sermons, II xvi. 
5t. Surpassing; excelling. 
: A paæzant name, Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1249, 
poe gardant, in ker., walking, but with the head 
py nea and looking out from the escutcheon: said of a 
beast used as a bearing, See cut under gardant, -- Pas- 
sant rampant, in her., walking, with the dexter paw 
p sed into a horizontal or nearly horizontal position. — 
ey regardant, in ker., walking, but with the head 
turnec and looking behind him: said of a beast used as a 
bearing. See cut under regardant.— Passant repassant, 
in her., same as counter-pasant, 4 
II. ». 1, One who passes or passes through 


or over. [Rare.] 
A constant stream of (Huguenot|refugecs passed through 
the town {Dover, England]... . AAO MERU ie ame RO? 


pears the name of “Severin Durfy,” probably a relative of 
the celebrated wit and toners tom D'Urfey. 
Athenæum, No. 3247, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 39. 


2. An open hem furnishing a sort of tube, 


Yh 
5 ges s . 
k jar) 2. A hall. [U.S] through which a cord or ribbon can be passed. 
hy n r. anwhile, there was a step in the passageway, above passaree (pas-a-ré’), n. [Origin not ascertain- 
a pei mith con Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii, CL] Naut., a tackle to spread the clues of a 
A ile 8° -ing), n. [< passage, n., + pace when sailing large or before the wind. 
i we’ -ingl.| 1. s; an encounter; a passage Admiral eee 
aro : ee ae sage. pagsaree (pas-a-re"), v, esaree 
pa presi to either, put deliver ye truth in ae ees ad provoke cachiotiie '3 song rat (the oob. A the U ahs n.J To 
pee be P rtial to i rowne words and passage" Vith skirmish and capricious passagings, “2 bets . the foresail’ of a square- 
pall Ys Team i0 te outh Plantation, p. 307- And murmurs musical, ais rigged vessel) by hauling its clue out to an eye 
yas rad gord, Ply o 2 j : Coleridge, The Nightingale, On the lower studdingsail-boom. 
rezol the sistant Cae time of such d 5s 2, In the manège, a sidewise forward movement. With stun’sails both sides, passaree the foresail, by 
Si m a gover Indians and French, the gov- Passalide (pa-sal i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Passalus means of a rope on each side, secured to the clew of the 
by eee from the + -idæ.] A family of Coleopter J foresail, and rove through a bull’s-eye on the lower boom. 
> Hk irske forth rea Hist. New England, J. 247. the ents Pasat hy Ma Taa a named from Taice, Seamanship; D436. 
5 ou i OLS- 7 EFI ta theg S ssatus by A Leay in 9. a ar $ 
te vee or other definite division of & fodern entomologists they are consolidated witk By most passatat (pa-sä'tä),n. [It.: see passade.] Same 
ie pinnae 0A DA gcale-like or arpogginted gronp canidæ. Also Passalida (Leach, 1815) atea with mesae as passade, 1. g 3 
wa ef A è, i smbellishment; aran, abate rete Sg ong al are SAN gas d > ; i fi 
Aes | Pe Ones introduce Ll “a modula. Passalorhynchite (pas’a-lo-ring’kit),7. [< Gr. You may with much sodainenesse make a pastota with 
mi | s ide or flourish intended É TÁCOAAOC, 4 peg, a gag, + hiyxoç, snout, muzzle.) your left foote. Practise of the Duello (1595), K 2. (Narea.) 
E fèn p nitie helpless innocent bird, -iog A member of a sect in the early church, said to Pass-banki (pas’bangk),”. The bank or fund 
E AR a ay Mt pung, have been Montanists, who observed a perpe- in the old game of passtgo. Malindi 
80M, nal silence, in literal obedience to Ps. cxli. 3. Dass-book (pas’buk), n. 1. A bookin which a 


merchant or trader makes an entry of goods 


as a passage at arms. Also Pattalorhynchian. 
sold on credit to a customer, for the informa- 


0, A pass oF encounter: | 
Passalus (pas’a-lus), n. 


[NL. (Fabricius, 


Yerer Fortune ord tr p J S ¢ 
fil playa subtler game; the conquer’d triumphs, 1793), < Gr. raccazoc, a peg, gag.] 1. A genus tion of the customer.—2. A bank-book. 
Te victor has the loss; yet in the passage $ : DI EI O ellen pesado at aa ae hoke ; 

ual, of lamellicorn beetles of the family Lucanide, Pass-hox (pas‘boks), n. A wooden box used to 


gods have been most eq = E 
e teter (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4, 


| il The act of passing, enacting, or rendering 
= maid; approval or enactment; au- 


convey cartridges from the ammunition-chest 
or magazine to a gun, when they are too heavy 
to be carried in the gunner’s haversack. 


with a large corneous ligula contained in an 
emargination of the mentum. About 100 species 


g 
are known, mainly tropical. The only one in the United 


Ð, 


EN l fanouon, States is P. cornutus, a larg ini i f = p ‘ 
T donitati i f; of go DOSis d.C tus, a large shining flat beetle, having d vås'bi), n. 1. The act of passing by. 
hen tbontative adoption and enactment, as of & the elytra striate and the head armed with a short hook. pass Dy (r AD P g by 
Uia 1 pullamentary motion, measure, or pill: as, the Tt is commonly found about the roots of decayed stumps, poner 
ayer page of the Dill through the House was ac- and is known as the horned passalus. suns es a ie E entire EEG ik another's, 
} toplshed with ditculty.— 12t. A passing 2. [L ¢c.] A member of this genus. Soa cut ee Glanville, Vanity of Dog Rr ab 


under horn-bug. 


sway; departure; death. 
passa-measuret, nN. 


So shalt thou lead [Also accom. passing-me 


Safest thy life, and best prepared endure ures Vee 2 sof pass zz A i 
STE | Thy mortal passage mien it comes. nts Ope are RTE: pass-check (pas’chek), n. A ticket of admis- 
le! EA rai Milton, P. L., xi. 900, 98 POSTE E sion to a place of entertainment; specifically, 
sind | fel einise ine taken by herons in the ‘A strain or EWO of 'passa-measures galliard ! a ticket given to a person leaving during an 
tal hee Os any ogion on their way Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, v. 1. entertainment, ene to age 
my a eronry. Encyc. Brit., IX. T. 1 v. An obsolete form of passet, n- A variant of pasch. s 
A sn game played by two persons with errr handu X passé (pa-sã'),n. [F., passé, ma foe 
SUED tem dentea sy eSt throws conti y till he has Ie ict liek car f passer, pass: See Pass, v. embroidery 
vm doable ontinually till he has 5 as-si-med’z6),n. [It.,<passare, PP- OF passer, p pass, ’ 
ean passamezzo (pàs ste 9), ea same as tambour-work. 


thn) and then he is out a SCS, ‘ 
Wets above ton and then he Asami avana Eeg pass, + mezzo, middle. 


lla breve stroke throu; 


iS neler, p. 67. (Halliwell) the term refers to the a g 

to A A 5 x iz iv f passer: SS, U. t: out 
ate | ply at primero and passage, the musical time-signature, È, called passa @ respectively, of pas is ee pass, e] Fos 3a 
Teter? Every Man out of his H „i 2 l hence denoting simply a dance in of use; faded; specifically, as said of persons, 
Bee | plar is Humour, i.1. mezzo, and hence denoting simply a i d lif 
apt f te, THees:, See alveolar.—Beds of passage, quick time.] Anold Ttalian dance, orthemusie past the heyday of lite. 
Sued f ien Smiiong, ether or cece EToups of str i for suc e: probably tl e as pavin She might have arrived at that age at which one in- 
l | lal contents e either of lithological stra At rata, and for such a dance: probably ne same as p AS a have arrive, ten years, but even a pap 
ety Scuterct thoun ane a gradual transition Tomis but often confused with passep ied. Itis known man would not have called her passe —that is, for a 
sei PN Se that of the overlying Sali in English as passa-measure, passy-Measure, widow. For a spinster, it would have been diferent. 3 
poih | Mes i clrsorilys eqn migration.— In pas- passing-measure, cte. Also spelled passemezzo. : Na eas 7 ews 
a f ipn mental lima usitorily. passancet, n. [< OF. *passance,< passant, pass- passed (past, pis’ed), p- 4. li. Past. 
pë g ar ges have been prudied but ing: see passant.) A journey. Give ear vnto meg mal relate 
ah mi acon: ir pass 1 wore out the rue sad story of my passe 

stage, *4,.neurenteric, Thus passed they their Zune discourses and prettie Times Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 138. 


th these pl o 
Narbonus (1580), i. 131. 


t. 


ce ti ric, northeast, weerie way wi 
he adjectives. — Passage posies. Saker, 


@ oe. Encyc. Brit, IX. 7.— 3 
ogo oo iginally, a feat of arms at the Passant (pas’ant), 4. and ? 
OF. passant, F. passant = 


j pona: > on pecially, the defend- 
te forcing of it by passante, < ML. passan(t 


)s, ppr- 
1 


as a bearing. 
to hold the head straight and to look forw: 
See cut under coun terchanged. 


He them espying gan him selie prepare, 
And on Neuen addresse his goodly shield, 


re a Li gant in a golden field. 
That bore a Lion pa: goer 


q-I— Pedal pas- 
ne feed passage. (a) to mi 
dora home tjeround to another. 

Wass ut as a vessel, as dis- 


à - 3. Path, Pass, ete. 


SR Pret. an 
' Dassager,; A 


pee = 


Saj) y 
Pp. passaged, 


0, q. v.] Same 


According to Riemann, 


(Halli well.) 
[< ME. passan 


Sp. pasante = Pg. It. 
ee of passare, 


eat of arms, es i zing: walk- gi — 
f »especiallyone pass: see pass, v.] I. a. 1. alking; Wa tant engineer.— Passed mas- 
here was (c) Any Ge gece in heraldry, said of a beast u. sed ter. See ma I 
as a grand =) v. The beast is always understood passée, a, See passe. 


ard. passegar 


Qo Il. 


2. In coal-mining, a siding on which the tubs 


m pass each other underground. [Eng.] 


h passé, passée (pa-sa’), a. [F., pp., m- and f. 


2. Having passed an examination for promo- 
t< tion, and awaiting a vacancy in the senior gra 
t. as, a passed assistant surgeon m the United 
States navy; a passed assis- 


de (pas’giird), n. 
., < passer, pass, + garde, 
rd.) Inmedieval armor, 
a ridge or projecting piece 
on the pauldrons or shoul- 
derpieces, to ward off the 


[E 


gua 


i. 4. 


rom INA 
; Ne area, the noun.] Put the case she should be passant when you enter, 25° blow of the lance. They 
Walk y ed to Lady Daven thus; you are to frame your gait thera erie ii, 3, first appear in the time of 
quot wiso: Miss Edgeworth. Helen, xvi; BEJON ae sags Erm., i3. Heny yE Also pasgarde, 
in tion, e: said of a saddl n xvii. 94 Current. Sir T. Browne, Vie: ©) EE pass-guard. pee 
thet Baan e-horse. 3} Passing; transitory. passel (pas’el),n. An obsolete or dialectal 
er's Teg valk The memory of these should quickly fade of parcel. : 
ng Elewa s on a For pleasure’s stream As soon as that may ples yow to send m 
posi eto that to- s ike OSS canad) and: l aaie bere and pay for the: 
= Passant an S z itt 267 truely content yow esame. Pai 
c. Brit., XII. 191. We „ Odes (Works, ed. Hazlitt, IIT. 267). 
oe 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collec Ha 
er A x = 


passement 


passement (pas’ment), n. 
and passament; < 


1, headlight; 2, front end; 3,signal-lamp; 4, spark-pipe; 5, smoke- 
stack; 6, pilot; 7, air-brake hose; 8, steam-chest; 9, cylinder; ro, oil- 
pipe; 11, cylinder-cocks; 12, engine-truck bell; 14,sand-box; 15, 
alee 16, jacket; 17, valve-stem; 18, guide-cup; 19, cross-head ; 
20, guides; 


21, link; 22, rocker-arm; 23, injJector-check; 24, injector- 
eee, pass: see pass, v.] 1. Lace.—2. A 
ecorative edging or trimming, especially a 
gimp or braid. 
Passements of gold vpon the stuffe of a Princely garment. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 115. 
passement (pas’ment), v. t. [< passement, n.] 
To deck with passement or lace; hence, to or- 
nament the exterior of. 
Ashamed to be seene among these who are passemented 
with gold. Boyd, Last Battell, p. 620. 
passementerie (pas-men-te-ré’), n. [F., < passe- 
ment, lace: see passement.| Edgings and trim- 
mings in general, especially those made of 
gimp, braid, or the like: often made with jet 
or metal beads: as, jet 
passementerie (that is, without beading). 
passement. 
passemezzo, 7. Seo passamezzo. 
passenger (pas’en-jér), n. [Early mod. E. also 
passinger, earlier passager (the n being inserted 
asin messenger, porringer, ete.); LOF. passagier, 
F. passager (Sp. pasajero = Pg. passageiro = It. 
passegiero, passegiere), < passage, passage: see 
passage.] 1+. One who passes oris on his way; 
a passer-by; a wayfarer; a traveler. 
A noble but unfortunate gentleman, 


assementerie; plain 
See 


Cropt by her hand, as some rude passenger 7 5 

Doth plucke the tender roses in the budde ! ser Sa for a century, but is now in neat ot 
Marston, Insatiate Countesse, v. Passenger-pigeon (Ecvoprstes migratorius). STOT that genus of finches wio corp dete ie 
It is a River apt to swell much upon suddain Rains, in z 5 ; ay ite vary European or so-called English Pa nus), and Se" wd 
« which case, precipitating it's self from the Mountainswith Zctoptstes migratorius: so called from its Very Furopean tree-sparrow (Ir Mivo species nmel tg 

great rapidity, it has been fatal to many a Passenger. extensive wanderings in search of food. See closely related species, Tht tes. See parrot st 
Maundrelt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 43. Tetopistes. naturalized in the United >t One who pas t 

Shopkeepers may sit and ask, “What do you lack?” when -shi as’en-jér-ship), n. A ship sparrow. USD ib OTe 
e passengers may very well reply, “What do you lack panseneonehi p apas en- ship); passer-by (pis 2 mr yei 
yourselves?” The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng, Garner, I. 86). : p TS el Fea A rail- ornear. Also by aae score aN a pase 
passenger-train (pas en-jér-tran), OY en In an undertone, a5 if he were A Disraeli SI 


2. One who travels in a public conveyance; es- 
cially, one who travels in such a conveyance 

y virtue of a contract express or implied with 

Be cee as the payment of fare, or some- 
ung accepted as an equivalent therefor. 


ereare.. . ferries or passages, . . . where passengers 
€ transported in a Gondola. Coryat, Crudities, 210, 


is Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 274. 
the passe , except a very fat lady on the back 
5 ha alighted. Hawthorne, Sketches from Memory. 
A bird of pas: a casual visitor. 


Falcons and Tar-falcons, Os- 
it because they come sel- 


to leaue fyiti 
ela aeri 


È 
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[Formerly passemen 
ME. passement = D: passement 
= MLG, pasement = G. posament, < OF. (and F 
passement, lace, a lacing; appar, for *passeman 
= Pr, passamen = It. passamano, < Sp. passa- 
mano, now pasamano (= Pg. passamanes), a rail- 
ing, balustrade, gangway, edging for clothes, 
dim. passamanillo, narrow lace, small twist; ap- 
par. < passar, now pasar, pass, + mano, hand (sce 
pass, v., and main3) (“por que pasamos por el 
a mano,” because we pass the hand along the 
railing). In another view the F. passement, passenger-engine (pas’en-jér-enjin), n. S 
lace, is identical with passement, a passing, < comotive engine ¢ Seanin N TOS 


4316 

Cabin passenger, See cabin.— P: 

decisions of the United States supreme Con a cases, two 

ing State laws imposing taxesupon immigration tie hold. 

~-Passenger falcon, the peregrine. Steerage Yd- 

senger, Sce steerage. age pas- 
passenger-car (pas’en-jér-kiir), n <A car f, 
carrying passengers on a railroad; specifically. 
ae Sry ear for day travel, as distinguished 

rom a sleeping-car or drawing. Vite 

[U. S.] : ng-room car, cte. 
passenger-elevator (pas’en-jér-cl/6-ya4 Or), 4 
An elevator or lift for persons. [Ù. S ies 


+) 


onstructed specially for pas- 


Passenger-engine 


pipe; 25, driver-spring ; 26, main rod 
rod; 29, back crank-pin ba 


nd-brake; 4 


: T andaki i 47, reverse-lever. 4g ORCI 4h tank; q 
r 5 36, boiler-head rch donkey pumps 5o, hand-hole. a, cylinder tality resero 
reach-rod 40, equalizer; 41, driving-wheel brake cylinder; 42, tank: smoke aag, % branch pipe (end opAC 9) beah 
oke-arch, oF dry pea 


senger traffic. While capable of higher speed, drill used in cu 
e: ] £ 5 : sed in ¢ tlery to y 
make ho 


its tractive power is less than that of a freicht- little les 

z ; aA a reg tle ornam als J est 
engine. See locomotive. fd rae a stop to preven of gold orsilven, | f 
passenger-locomotive (pas’en-jċr-lö-kõ-mö'- penetrating the howe t of the drli 
tiv), n. Same as passenger-eni ; depth.—3. A vimlet e beyond the teqi 
TAST i. i 


asser? (pas’ér), n. akei 

of fringilliform or conirostral oscine n 
birds, founded by Brisson in 1760 type t x 
resenting the family Fringillide, alan 


passenger-pigeon (pas’en-jér-pij’on), n. The P 
common wild pigeon of the United States, 


Passer domesticus) 


European House-sparrow (P 
res or normal Po 


Loti ~ Osei 
sentative example of the 0s used with He A 


The name lapsed, or was 


way-train for the conveyance of passengers, as 
distinguished from a freight- or goods-train, oil- 
train, coal-train, ete. 


hear him. 
Passerculus ( 


pa-ser’ 
< L. passé 


passe-partout (pas-piir-ti’), n. 


[F., a master- 


key, also a passe-partout in engraving, etc., for- 
merly also a resolute fellow; < passer, pass, 80 


(see pass, v.), + partout, everywhere, 


per, through) + tout, < L. totus, all: se the wings; 

1. That by means of which one can pass any- bond raked tail, H 

where; a master-key; a latch-key.—2. In en- Nongated inner seco”, 

graving, an engraved plate or block forming COMET’: P. savanna 

an ornamental-border around an aperture ate They are around ai 

which the engraved portrait or picture may DC moist localitici  . o.relt 
pa 


< par (< L. 
ee total.] 


inserted; also, a typographical frame or or- 


namental border about a page, etc.: 
use.—3. A 


picture-frame consisting usu 


a French 


ally 


of a pasteboard back and a piece of glass, be- 


tween which a drawing or engraving 18 
often with a plain or ornamen 


pied, <T. pes (ped-) = E. foot. 
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placed, 
ted mat between 


it and the glass, the whole being held in post Sparrow. as/e" 
foe means of strips of paper pasted ove! Passereling € a 
e edges, p. Baira, in gilliae 
; i - t ijy of Arn no 
There were engravingsand photographs in passe paro t family 0° having?’ pl 
fetma fonnyadt eR cota, PORTE pns gA or 
sah be 2 o Ba 
passepied (pas’pya), n. [F., HaT P P from ger, § 


parte, 1838), 
dim. of passer, © 
of American 17 
ofthe commones 5 
of fully streaked 


enus passer, com- 
gi 5 A 
ž rds. It has 
all pa ips called 
ornithol- 
of the 
as 


f tores of Caba- 


E ndë 
i 0 ingupward 
q 5 ona í os (Mull ine ey are 
yd the Orions, owing charrat tiy nor acces- 
rit eee ve the A ambien ga] and semitendi- 


“also the accessory 
1y rele, the muscle 
SU ated from the flexor 
eroi er toes collectively ; 
or is perfe tly in- 
the fect are fect- 
and the birds are 
e al- 


€ 
1 


st p 


5 Wi revis has a special 
patagit Dr ther 10 or 9 in 
» than 6, and the gr ter 
ong as the secon wies, 
exceptions). The palne 
ing of the pill is hard, with 
4G and the nostrils do not 
Ue nude; the cæca 
is single and sinistral. 
the young being 
st birds of this order 
i eveloped 
ster Pa. 


di. FA 
ised alike the erudition 
atists, and no proposet 
ime division by Garrot 
i and Desmoda 


cei | 7 i 

fi ered Passeres which are desmo- 

i | ne Elimination of these obtru- 
i vision as before, into Acr 


4) Jormicarioid, with 10 famil 


aoa requiring some modi 
dy | an Ee resomyodinn Passeres are either 
ne a mer as the families Cotingidæ and Pipride, 
Ure ¢) homeomerous. ‘The latter are either (1) 
À ala phonons, as the Tyrannidæ, Pittidæ, Philepitideæ, 
ari, ot they are (2) tracheophonous, as th 


} mida, Pteroptochidæ, Dendrocolaplida, and Pori 
iiz With few exceptions, mesomyodian Pa 
toaiean, and nearly all of these (all but a few Tyran- 
la)are Central and South American, As to the acro- 
molin Passeres, they are either abnormal or normal. 
Mesheormal Pasveres are only two Aust 
Youilz and Atrichiidæ, together called Ps e8. 
Teretare Owines proper, some 4,700 species in all, so 
dely related that they scarcely represent a group of 
Ezber rank than the average “family” recognized by or- 
tihloglst, They are three of Wallace's four series (tur- 
U tanagroid, and sturnoid), and are separated by Sun- 


udose 


il Por 

Re i 

nin 

se | style o © cer 

abt Melati creepers: (6) Chelid i 

rete) tetra, Swallows, All ay birds fagres th 

jet iat “i made i oe Rane pem or near them must 
= aleli ; t the larks, Alaudidæ, whi 

ssh f Cary Plantar, and which, meine A 


deni ™ 


4 seventh Superfamily known as Cory- 


oie ae 
Jit veer), a [< NL. passe- 
ps S PATON, + forma, form.] 
mi a or structure ; pertaining 
p asseriformes, or having 
wl wee Im a strict sense. 
st -f6r’méz), n 

: -pl. (NL: 
ua ttomilog Porbes’s SENECO 
dost alogonatous WF 
wi 


-Oge birds 3 i 
ae S composed of 
anne, and Sturniformes, 
hee ıd sturnoid Passeres 

uivalent to oscine Pas- 


y Le 


T Oscine 


nara [NL., fem. of L. 
a pee, + See passerine. ] 
oH erican Fringillidæ; 

n q umage is of 
lia Ne indigo-bi 


Vieillot, 
and cut 


acem Ubs, of the apeta- 


e, 
æ ma the tribe But y me- 
unappendaged 
tamens, and 


South African, 
They bear little 


Passerina.) 1. In Cuvievs system of ¢ 
eation, the 
ly equivale 
primarily divided into two groups, the ordinary 


the former into four groups, Dentirostres, Fi 
rostres, 
constituted, it was 


gus 


passerine (pas’ 


Passerita (ps 
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T 


Painted Finch (Passerina ciris). 


lecussate opposite leaves, and flowers in spikes wi 

ieee Tire wers in spikes with broad 

asserine (pas-e-11’né), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
sifi- 


second order of birds, approximate- 
1t to the Insessores or perchers: 


Passerinæ and the Syndactyli, and, secondar 


Conirostr 


, and Tenuirostres. As thus 
0 í a thoroughly unnatural group, subdi- 
vided in an equally artificial manner. But removing from 
it certain heterogeneous elements, as Cypselus, Caprimul- 
Podargus, Colius, Coracias, Upupa, Merops, Trochilus 

cte. (as was done by Blyth, Cuvier's editor in 1849), it repre- 
sents the Passeres of modern naturalists, 
2. In Nitzsch’s classification, the expurgated 
Passerine of Cuvier, or Passeres proper. 
rin), 4. anda. [< L. passeri- 
nus, of a sparrow, < passer, sparrow: see Pas- 
ser?.] I. a. 1. Resembling or related to a 
sparrow; of or pertaining to the Passerinæ, in 
any sense, or the Passeres; passeriform.—2. 
About as large as a sparrow: as, the passe- 
rine parrot, Psittacula passerina; the passerine 
evound-dove, Chamepelia passerina; the pas- 
serine owl, Glaucidium passerinun. 

Also passeroid. 

TI. n. A member of the Passerine, Passeres, 


or Passeriformes. 

s i), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray).] 
A genus of whipsnakes of the family Colu- 
bridæ and subfamily Dryophidinæ, having an 


Passerita nycterizans. 


elongated nasal appendage and the pupil of 
e ‘ie P. nycterizans is an ex- 


the eye horizontal. 
ample. ; 
passeroid (pas’e-roid), @. 
Same as passerine. 
pass-guard,”. See passegarde. 
pass-holder (pas’hol” dèr), n. 
free pass or a season ticket, as 
a railway, etc. y.s 
passibility (pas-i-bil i-ti), 2. 
= Sp. pasibilidad = Pg. z 
sibilitd, < LL. passibilita(t-)s, 
pable of feeling: see passible.) A 
being passible; the capacity o 
pressions from external agents; 


86 he may suffer; and, as he is the 
he did suffer; so that he wed di festive te Hou 
in power, as God, not in possibility, 


passibleness (pas’i-bl-nes), n. 
it the 


Deity o 
nature with the humanity that was passible. 


Passifloraceæ (pas’i-flo 


[< Passer? + -oid.] of pass, 


One who holds a 
to a theater, on 


[< F. passibilité 
passibilidade = It. pas- 
passibilis, ca- 
The quality of 
receiving im- 
aptness to feel 


sir ol 


passing 

And as he [God] is the Head of that body, he is passible, 

pst-he fo dead, 
tive in nothing; not 
as man, 
Donne, Sermons, i. 
Passibility. 
sy of Eutyches and Dioscorus . . . drew after 
y of the pasiblenese of the Deity, because the 
irist was become, in their conceits, the same 


This here: 


E. Brerewood, Diversity of Languages and Religions 
ied. 1635), xxv. 


Ee (pas-i-fl6’ rä), n. (NL. (Linnæus, 
flower. 
and Spanish writers from 1593, regarded the 
flower as an emblem of the crucifixi 
in the five anthers the five wounds 
button-like stigmas the three nails, in the co- 
rona the crown of thorns, in the five petals and 
five sepals the ten apostles then present, in 
the digitate leaves the persecutors’ hands, and 
in the tendrils their scourges 
climbing herbs or shrubs, type 
sifloraceee and the tribe Passifloree, character- 
ized by the short calyx-tube, three styles, and 
the calyx-lobes, petals, and stamens each four 
or five; the passion-flowers. There are about 175 


irreg. < L, passio, p 


$ ssion, + flos (flor-), 
Early mi 


sionaries to South America, 


cion, finding 
in the three 


] A genus of 
of the order Pas- 


ies, mainly American; a few are Asiatic and Austra- 
Vhey bear lateral unbranched tendrils, and alternate 


are undivided or lobed, often with a gland-bearing peti- 


o Their large and showy flowers are solitary or racemed 
in the axils, followed by dry or pulpy many-seeded berries, 
which in some species are edible. (See granadilla, evruba, 
may-pop, indigo-berry, 2, water-lemon, and siest calabash 
(under calabash), also cut under cirrus.) Some species are 
narcotic or expectorant, as P, Jo tida, the West Indian 
love-in-a-mist, and the bitter leaves of P. laurifolia, the 
Jamaican honeysuckle, are used as an astringent. P. 
macrocarpa, the pumpkin passion-flower of Brazil and 
Peru, produces a fruit sometimes weighing 8 pounds. 
Many species are cultivated for the beauty of their flow- 
ers, as P. ewrulea, P. kermesina, etc. See also bullhoaf and 
Dutehman's-laudanum. 

t é-é), n. pl. (NL. 
(Endlicher, 1836), < Passiflora + -acer.) An 
order of plants of the cohort Passiflorales ; the 
passion-flower family. It is characterized by the un- 
divided or three- to five-parted style, four to many sta- 
mens, similar petals and sepals, and especially by the co- 
rona, of one, two, or many rows of filamentous bodies, or a 
tubular membrane, seated on the calyx-tube or between 
the petals. It includes about 235 species, mainly tropical, 
especially of South America, classed in 4 tribes and 27 gen- 
era, of which Passijlora (the type}, Carica, Jacaratia, and 
Tacsonia are the chief. They are shrubs, trees, or herbs, 
with a watery juice, round or angled branches, and erect 
climbing or twining stems. They often bear axillary ten- 
drils and showy three-bracted flowers. S 
Passiflorales (pas’i-flo-ra‘léz), n. pl. (NES 

Passiflora + -ales.] A cohort of polypetalous 
plants of the dicotyledonous series Calyciflore, 
characterized by the compound one-celled 
ovary, with styles distinct or slightly united. 
It includes the passion-flower, gourd, and loasa families, 
mainly vines ; the begonia family ; and the samyda, tur- 
nera,and datisca families, mainly tropical trees and shrubs. 
Passifloree (pas-i-flo’ré-6), w. pl. (NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1805),< Passiflora + -eæ.] Atribe of 
plants of the order Passifloraceer, distinguished 
by the perfect flowers, conspicuous single or 
double corona, and flattish seeds. It includes 13 
genera, chiefly of the African and American tropics, of 
which about 13 species are shrubs or small trees, and 160 


tendriled climbers. 
passim (pas’im), adv. [L., hither and thither, 
pp of pandere, extend: 


everywhere, £ passus, 3 3 
see pass.) Here and there; in many different 


places; everywhere. 
passimeter (pa-sim’e-tér), n. [K L. passus, 
step, pace, + Gr. uéTpov, measure. } A form of 
pocket-odometer resembling a watch in exter- 
nal appearance. A vibrating lever operates a regis- 
Ea which indicates the number of steps takı 
the lever moving synchronously with the upward ani 
downward movement of the body in walking or running. 
passing (pas‘ing), n. [< ME. passyng ; verbal n. 
v.) 1. The act of moving on or by; 
the act of departing; dying. 
Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
‘The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, 
2. Passage; ratification; enactment. 


Tf a Lay Lord wee stated, the Bishops seg toh 
Condemning, and were always present al t; 
the Bill of Attainder. ‘Selden, Table-Talk, p. 
8. Agold or silver thread or fine cord prod u 
by twisting a flat and very small ribbon 


also, 


lvii. 


or suffer. C  cothle = Sp. pasi- metal spirally around a silk thread. 
passible (pas’i-bl), & sis Re iL. mae isused in embroidery, in couched wor 
ble = Pg. passivel = i r L. pati, pp. passus, like. laid on the foundation and sewed 


bilis, capable of feeling, 
suffer, feel: see passion, P 
feeling or suffering; 
from external agents. 


atient.) 


urukul 


rr : ` z 
dara AF 2 a 


Capable of fine silk 
susceptible of impressions 


thread. 5 
(pas’ing), a. [ME. pa 


i That is 


ppr. of pass, v.] 1. 
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Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 3.8 £ 7 
2. Cursory; such as is done, given, ete., while ~* Suffering; especially, the sufferings of Chris 


one passes: as, a passing glance. Obre eat tothe Taaa 
me frail memorial still erected nigh, F quent to the Last Supper, sometimes 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, tinguished from those of the crucifixion: 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. Gray, Flegy. by thy Cross and Passion,” Book of Comm 


8. Fleeting; fading away. Prayer. 


He is a man of hey discrecioun, by many infallible proofs. alter his passion 


Than't been atit passii le of i 5 ider: A 5 
Koy uaDiu been a ite ngacouple of months. Foote. a considerable period, and commanding the 
passing-bell (pis’ing-bel), n. A church bell most serious action of the intelligence; an 
tolled at the time of a person’s death orimme- abounding or controlling emotion, such as am- 
diately after. Itwasameansofsummoning Christians bition, avarice, revenge, desire, fear, hope, joy 


to pray for the soul of the one just departed; and it is orj 7 atr R ee pS ae 
fatnlicemivion as a mark of respect to meded and an an- grief, love, hatred, ete. ; a strong deep feeling. 
nouncement to the public that a death has just occurred. How all the other passions fleet to air, 
The age of the person is commonly indicated by the As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
number of strokes. This custom is supposed to have And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 
originated from the ancient belief that the sound of the Shak., M. of V., ili. 2. 108. 
church bell drove away any demon that might seek to take Held in holy passion still 
ession of the departing soul. In the Church of Eng- Forget thyself to marble. ion 
and it is enjoined by canon that the passing-bell be " Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 41 
tolled during the dying and at the burial of any parish- R er F k TEIN RAAF 
i ioner. Formerly called forth-fare. As if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of 
Le All my spirits character and passion from the human lip and brow, 
5 As if they heard my passing-bell go for me, Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 
Pull in Gope and give me up to destiny. She ended with such passion that the tear 
i EEr tcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iii. 1. She sang of shook and fell an erring pearl. 
eee When the passing-bell doth tole, Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
F: ; oe te sae in settle T (a) Zeal; ardor; vehement or ruling desire. 
‘Come ight a parting soule, Pan... has no passion, unless it be for discourse. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! Bacon, Fable of Pan. 


arh a atro EON DLLs In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a passi 
: : , = F A gi S zlty a £ e, $ sOn 
passing-braid (pis‘ing-brad), n. A kind of forcleanliness was the leading principle in domestic ccon- 


braid made of passing, twisted or braided, as omy. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 167. 
— tn making galloon. = (XY) Love; ardent affection ; amorous desire. 
` passing-byt (pås ing-bī ); n. The passover. I should haye been more strange, I must confess, 
Christ's disciples said to the man, Where is this guest- But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 

hamber, where I might eat the passing-by with my dis- My true love's passion. Shak., R. and J., ìi. 2. 104. 

fu) For health and idleness to passion’s flame 

3 ; i; A a passion’s flame 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 251. Are oil and gunpowder. Byron, Don Juan, ii. 169. 


passing discord (pis‘ing-dis’kérd), n. Same (ct) Grief; sorrow. 


Bese UY “note, | A Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
passinglyt (pas‘ing-li), adv. [< ME. passyngly ; A mother’s tears in passion for her son. _ 
< passing + -ly2.] In a surpassing degree; spe- Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 106. 
ally; exceedingly. Oh, that I could as gently shake off passion ; 
+ For the loss of that great brave man as I can shake off 


schal dispise deeth. he schal drede no perelis, and E | / à! 
ugly he schal be maad hardy. E eee chor (oa another) a o ii 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. = eer bsolutely : 
you love singing, lady? (d) Vehement anger; rage: sometimes used absolutely : 
pee ugly. oS OHO Ub ab Bee ero 1s Noctro & oke much of the good Humour of 
measure: pas’ing-mezh“ar), m. [See his Master; he affirmed to me he was never seen in Pas- 
Ure. corruption of passamezzo. sion. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 37. 
still; you must dance nothing but the . I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be in a 
A. Brewer (2), Lingua, iii. 7. Tage. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
“ng-not), n. In music, anun- 6. An object of great admiration or desire; 
dant tone melodically com- something qudnlged in, pursued, or cultivated 
mically essential tones, either with extreme and serious ardor: as, poetry be- 

ext above or below them. came a passion with him. 
usually unaccented. He [General Hawley] is called Lord Chief Justice ; fre- 
A railway sid- quent and sudden executions are his passon. aoe 

another. Walpole, Letters, IJ. L 


They know not, cannot guess 


How. much their welfare is a passion to us. oh 
Tennyson, Princess, 11- 


7. A passionate display; an exhibition of deep 


feeling. 
_, Sometimes he maketh invocations with broken sen- 
fences by starts and strange passions. Works, 1. 139. 


Capt. John Smith, 


iged 
he was in such a passion of tears that they were oblige 
o send for Dr. Floss: Thackeray, Vanity Fair, i. 


ee OCI et gardian passioni oe 
acor iliac passion. Same as .— Pas- 
y. the second Sunday before Laster Sunday; 

Gene s0 caled because the special 


hrist’s passion then begins.— Pas- 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Bacon, 


on the cross; moro specifically, his A 


Trust not in man with passing breath, Our sauyour Ihesu cryste was put ynto de a 5 at 
Whittier, Chapel of the Hermits, Of the crosse, Joseph of Arimathie (Be E n BY pee mre ON (pash 
4. Exceeding; surpassing; transcendent; egre- AN the passion of all the martyrs that ¢ were, fected ae pa 
gious; eminent; extraordinary. r Latimer, Sermons, p. 232, SCC pas vith 
o whom also he shewed himself alive N Passion 


SE passing 4318 
Roei current: as, passing events; the passing 2. epecon ADL Ity of impression from ex teen) 
3 agents; receptivity to impressions “renal sio; 
Agnin the feast, the speech, the glee, The or : k YNO m pressions. to pa Wee 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth adt i ARa of mouldable and not mouldable The na 
Of words and wit. any other passtons of matter, are plebeian notions, times hee 


t sion, Afeane tly 
gs 25 compared ı 

dis 
as 


> Comes ș 
» While ag 


ton ONG, stil 


I warne you wel, he is a passing man. e Acts i. 3, gr . Xtr 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 61. : pier ators suffered he so great and bitter passions? did enet; Sorrow, 
For the pasunge Love that he hadde to hire, whan he "© * no yA OTa pare sins? i- 4 
panene ie) ded, he felle ina rage, T mi Wytt, iet ie ee betters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 193 Yor Theseus 
a gret while. andeville, Travels, p. 89. he term Passion belongs more properly to that whaa. = 
bi O passing traitor; perjured and N Hi Weunderwentduring thefifteen or LES a a whlch How now, Queen) Sh Wust git 
cas d Shak., 3 Hen. VI `v. 1. 106. petyon the night of the Last Supper and tlires'o'diook se RE Picture of Cheang eat art thou ae ay 
: a HA ee he following afternoon, beginning wi is ¢ a ` “Cha, SL 
passing aeri , adv. [< passing, a.] Sur- garden of Gethsemane arana n oe a mg hapman, pj fr 
passingly; won erfully: exceedingly; very. the Cross. Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. Theology, DT By a der Sloping gre nd be 
This Ewein was a passinge feire childe, and bolde and 4+. Physical disorder, or suffering resulti To see hergelt 2 Wheref ae 
hardy; but after that he hadde herde speke of kynge Ar- from it; disease Ś PPOPBUUNE Scaped from g 
thur he wolde not suffre that noon made hym knyght. “ Š II. ic MEN 
A Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 238. aw phen aaya that he was called the sonne of Jupiter; imbue walk To five a Passi 
Oberon is passing fell and wrath. a Jüimselte ng Pee one Of a. disensed body. Bess impassiont Character, 
Shak., M. N. D. ii. 1. 20. PRA ende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, viii. By lively actions he ga, onat. (Ran 
Jn a eee poe Se much you note him, some argume San hey tte 
For she Nir eel v TY otis love. You shall offend him and extend his passion nent of matter mal l 
> > ` a , Tristram and Iseult. Feed, and regard him not. Shak, Macbeth iii $. 57. O thon, for whoso Spencer, ne N 
À SST. Sx- : ars ž 4 dot Passion «080 Souls PSAT 
passing (pas’ing), prep. [< passing, a.) Ex- 5. Emotion: specifically, intense or yeheme Passion their voices contig Alt ay a 
ceeding; beyond; over. [Rare.] : emotion, occupying the mind in great pa t for "ei ete or 
10N, j oreat par A n i 
Ə great part for passional (pash’on-a1) Keats, Endyniia 
9 h 


sional, passionne? =H ~ anda, Kop 


cy 
fering, ¢ 
L: Sce pain 
Be Passion or the a 
assion; passionate, 
It [phrenology] divides, for example, = 
mental, moral, and passional —intelle 
fections. J. F. Clarke, 


all OUT powers jwg 
aa wig 
Nowhere in literature is the process of cult i 
of study and passional experience so graphically d. skia 
Stedman, Viet. Toda i 

II, n. 1. Same ag ‘passionary, 

The Legenda contained the lections read at matins s 
at other times, and may be taken as a generic term tst 
clude the Womiliarium, Martyrology, Pazsional, sndoka 
volumes. Eneye, Brit, YV.. 
2. A manuscript of the four Gospels, upon whith 
the kings of England, from Henry 1. to Eimi 
VI., took the coronation oath, 0. Shiply. 

passionary (pash’on-ã-ri), n.; pl. passicrd 
(riz). [= F. passionaire = Sp, asionari = 
Pg. It. passionario, < ML. passionarius, po is 
narium, a passional, < LI. passio(n-) 8 rt È 
passion: see passion.] A book oa iieu 
scriptions of the sufferings stan Chri 
martyrs, read in the ancient Oins 
on their respective festivals. ys 

Higden’s “Polychronicon,” and the posi’ 
female saint Werburgh, Ether 
were kept for public edi ien arton, E 


i sh/on-at), 0 & 
assionatet (pash’on-At), i 
PE pp. of passionare, afl 


sion: sec passion, V, Ans 
To affect with passion; 
love, ete. 


thinke any passion é 


ignet. ss works Ee 
BOF malig ohn smith z 
in Capt oe 
otion 
i atura 
tray with nat 4 


great many: ye 
my best for "Oh 


2, To por f 
sion; personate. i any non PiE 
i eir play- 
aere Dava fed by women, Wgn dys, T 

ap pitill Snati 
ae eat pleasure mixt vite aid Fea y 
That g dly KNE anggul adren Qy l 
is pit 


That gory. 
Miryles they his PINT Spe vant our 


reatutes: « rieh, q ji 
I, pom ae rent me Ans it 
sat ; 


pË 
i 
yale P 


d 
Phy niece a0 
And cannot pa 


= It. passionals the ver psi ie 


Easily mov voltate ; a 
excit os 
Eai emotion. ie i T va a 
ynfull Y: mahol : 
Their ate mk ine 
faire Peouses for satis! chipi J 
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i caded, he [Jeremy Leo) (pash’on-les), a. [< passion Het Š J 
wrong? jalist. oid of passion; not easily excite: ante 
sialis! ; ily excited tc ee ne 
IT Leigh hits of a calm temper. ote setae 5 
2 ini pe- hott 
f our wrong opin all. The Queen . . . glanced at him, thought him cold r EE EIEEE (pas iv-nes), n. 1, The state or 
S jeô Essays, ey Bers vee High, self-contain’d, and paszionless, ~ , J operar of being passive, or of receiving im- 
„motion; highly excited; Tennyzon, Guinevere poron from external agents or causes; ss 
i i , ORA : AUSSIE ENER eae ak spatter cee 
fee passion-music (pash’on-mii'zik), 2. The mu- waa weer of matter.—2. Passibility; ca- 
this passion ree) sic of a passion-play; a form of cantata or ora. eS is wering. 
-cumsta LEO, “4 eati 7 ig TE a ou 2 
nens pamane, i1101. torio treating ot tho sufferings and death of Norwest acl mar human gta 
: n and belief ie Ghiletian PA Cry aL ap din very early J, Beaumont, Psyche, Xiv. 187. 
faith pecome y a es, having a strictly liturgical origin. Its later We shall lose our passicences with our being. 


nd 19 -<oursion,iv. development has tended somewha i ‘ 
jsvorth, Excur as p nded somewhat toward concert-mu- 


a 
Wore aI The personages usually introduced are the Evangelist Decay of Christian Piety. 
or No 


esionate notes. 


ned J ition: ihe por enr goon itro P T, d: 
geht go poar bis PA“ Shelley, Alastor. rrator, the Saviour, the Disciples, the People, etc. ; al- 3. Patience; calmness; unresisting submission; 


i 2 t 
NT legorical or idealized characters occur. Recitativ, lack of powe ae i r 
pg pave ks n passion. solos, du choruses, and even instrumental ea i ae a O% orenian tongi 
ar „onsumed wi a passionate man ployed asin other oratorios, but, at least in the German Ewe Cah Le COU Ce ae 


he liturgical style controls every element; hence Ina SS eee 


y lores co! cond ote of her he dies 
h ti 


hat the hand ; are often introduce > ordzworth, F. tulati 

m what fieh the ha ; sare often introduced for the use of the congregation eee k sworth, Expostulation and Reply. 

H app paccessible ago, Lying Lover, i. 1. ld pee Thomon aa example is the “Passion ac. Passivity (pa-siv‘i-ti), v. [= F. passivilé, pas- 
ae cong to St, Matthew” of J. E: Bach: Ato espe ee 
, susceply*” ion-or: i ash” R iae . passivus, passive: see passive.) Sam S 

peti at Pe Cnt with ET Toy, ii. 4 passion O Atoa N gn-or-ã-tō”ri-ö), m. passiveness. |» paste y Bene 

j 3 er Dro Ip W „ii. 4. Same as Ss -music. A 5 

We pon art peen Droug Tyit without Money, pass-key (pis’ké), n. 1. A key for opening 


gjost (HON pleteheT, 


assion-pla ash’on-pla vase 
of many moc P play (pash’on-pla), n. A mystery or several locks; a master-key; a skeleton key.— 


ls. : z 
5 miracle-play representing the different scenes 2. A latch-kev. 


apricots + 


etal; OOP have the power in the passi f Christ. T s y- 
ri sweet, h he Pi pril day. _ inthe passion of hrist. The passion-play is sti 5 às’ s . 
: passionale C toh of Edmonton, Íi. 2. extant in the periodic repredentattoasat piety ee (pas La) de Sie paschal or Pass- 
Fort, Hie Bavarian M gUEnpE perhapsthe only example to be Th oie z H bath 
te. : k und 4 e 25e ay. er's not a House but hath som body slai 
mssonate um of mat (ed. Knight), Passion-tide (pash’on-tid), n. In the Rom. Sais ue a whose dora ELDE 
Shak, Rich. TU, Cath. calendar, the last two weeks of Lent, com- ‘steed, tr, ‘of Du Bartas's Weeks i, The Lawe 
A Bi s, ii, pawe. 


oom POEMEN on Week and Holy Week. 
rt melting with con <a K era = fa 
Ge seei nnt, desired him to withhold passion-vine (pash’on-vin), n. Same as pas- 
aoi pasionate a Sigl Sin p, Sidney, Arcadia, ili. ~ sion-flower. x 
esionate at your high- passive (på [< F. passif = Sp. pasivo 
A D. passief = sw. Dan. 


a pas f 

sead Ee, K. John, ii. 1. 544. — Pg. It. pa 

, (see irascible), hot-headed, hot, pas iv, in ¢ am.), < L. passivus, serving to ex- 

(0) Impassioned, ardent, fervent, press the suffering of an action (passivum ver- 
8. : bum, a passive verb); in LL. lit. capable of suf: 
zt-li n In a pas- goa? meh phate ee MOG Or pul 
ash’on-at-li), adv. gE foring or feeling; < pati, pp. passus, = di A : 
i sh Or, genge of that word. i rps Or f iti, BB. paors En TORA found to their own parish or union. [Eng.] 
inie Maass (pash”gn-āt-nes), 1. The state Ative: ee eeivin 01 nEBRETERC OCG Mg; M- The Pase-Master for the City of London, 
| psima mpassionate or subject to ` ; g apa eceivng 1m- Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 241. 


aracter of being sressions from external objects. See 
ath I J Passover (pis’6-vér), n. and a. [< pass + over; 


passless (pis‘les), a. [< pass + -less.] Having 
no pass or passage. Cowley, Plagues of Egypt. 
passman (pas’man), n., pl. passmen(-men). [< 
pass + man.] In the British universities, astu- 
dent who passes for his degree without honors. 
passmaster (pis’mas’tér), n. The officer of a 
parish or poor-law district who passes or trans- 
fers paupers from the parish in which they are 


RE ryssion. eet is NECTA Tn the reception of e idea erstandi p ; 
a Iegonato (pas-i-d-nii’t), 4. [It.: see pas- ior tne oat SEA WIRES) the understanding is tr, Heb, pesach (Li. pascha, ete.), a passing 
alg f nale] Passionate: In ae I n ee Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 1. $25. OVET: see pasch.) T, n. 1. An annual feast of 
P he a ñ a ensity. x 4 “ws. insti A 
PiL age to be rendered with emo aon z z ž r itys 1 hid my head within a Convent, there the Jews, instituted to commemorate the escape 
rian ioned (pash. ond), P: a [ pe UE is Lay passive as a dormouse in midwinter. of the Hebrews in Egypt, when God, smiting 
e U npassioned.] 1. Moved by passion; v10- Wordxcorth, The Borderers, iv. the first-born of the Egyptians, “passed over” 
Pail affected. ; 2. Receptive; unresisting; not opposing; re- the houses of the Israelites, which were marked 
Dirensly passione is the lover's hart, ceiving or suffering without resistance: as, pas- with the blood of there aes ap Temat ea 
$ ath day or Nisan, the 


Yow pleasaunt hope, now dread and grievous fere. : 5 i ORAN 
ses Mt s a sive obedience; passive submission to the laws. first month of the sacred year. The name is also used, by 


extension, to include the seven days that followed (from 
the 15th to the 21st of Nisan), during which the Israelites 


ir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. $ 
Mstley read,» . . [Mary's] colour changed, she seemed Hali the duty of a Christian in this life consists in the 


oh ned, R. W. Di ist. rch of Eng., xviii. xercise of passive graces. th 
reply pasione: W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., Xviii. exercise I ve & es Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L752. were permitted to eat only unleavened bread; and hence 


rhich 2, Expressi ; 

» Expressing passion. ARER the Passover is also known as the “‘feast of unleavened 
wan 5 z i The sweet degrees that this brief world affords ” Ty, ee Br ; Iw 
i Norsigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion'd moan. To such as may the passive drugs of it P A i E a ai) ia 
oria Wo 7 Keats, Endymion, ii. Freely command. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 254. was served up without breaking the bones. y 
iz f pe uaowed (pash on-flow”ér), n. Any plant Passive to his holy will, And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance to thee 
axi ithe genus Passiflora. The common blue passion- Trust I in my Master still, and to thy sons for ever. . . . And it shall come to pass, 
ing, Even though he slay me. R when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
gd Whittier, Barclay of Ury- this service? That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
saul 3. In gram., expressive of the suffering or en- Tent pe ae passed over the horra et Es Boe 
me during of some action, or the being are Oy aren of tered our houses. Bx wil 228, 27 

some action: applied to a derivativ A A 

d iurati aieh f: ich ist iec How could the Jewish congregations of old be put in 
e i conjugation, by w hich that which is the ohjeet mind... by their yearly Passover what farewell they 
fà of the other or “active” form is made the sub- took of the land of Egypt? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 


ject of the enduring of the verbal action: thus, s 

Lydia a me amatur, ‘Lydia is lovee by me,’ it 2. [t e The te Tae feast ote 
corresponding passive to ego Lydiam amo, S the fourteenth day of 
love Lydia.’ A nearly complete passive conjugation is ant Ta x ia S Chron TENE 


formed especially in Latin; and the name passive is given fe 

also to the E verb-phrases in other languages, 25 The Kingdom of God ES) xo sn dake fu 
English, French, and German. ‘Abbreviated pass.— Pas- them (the Jews] within so many years ter Christ the 
7e DO $ under active.— Passive true Passover was slain by them as had ssed from their 


ei sive bonds. See active bonds, i aa eee 
ae mm tive commerce, under actire.— Passive first Passover after their going out of gy o their en- 
A coneestiont Sohne ie paste hyperemia (which see, un- trance into Canaan. Stilingsleet, Sermons, I. viii. 
Le der hyperemia).— Passive debt, & dell wo ent 3. [l c.] That which is passed over. [Rare.] 
4 è or and credi 3 oe 
Le Sane pee cen ahed aon active debt — that is, a debt I am, it may be, a little of a precisian, and I wish to 
Povting ; upon which interest is payable. Wharton.—Passivefund. Heaven I was mair worthy of the name; but let that be a 
is Branch of Passion-fower (p, See fundl, 2.— Passive hyperemia. SP eatatbeerty pasmet, I have sie eee beak Sc as 
é ; st ower (Passi in i i uscle, insufficient length far as my norther! i 
a ee ’ a, the fruit See incarnata). passio insufficiency ofS in Mared to allow, in certain Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xiv. 
i Witi Serilea, from Brazil postures of the joints concerned, complete contrat TI. a. Of or pertaining to the Passover: as, 
t ft 5 e cake of unleavened 


Er of th Piina te ene ae i 

as ce Se 5 anta : thus, the exten she 

known as en United a is, the tee an arta Ž te flexion of the fingers when Passover cake ose (t 

Biin (Pash‘on a” s. Also called passion-vine. there is much flexion at the wrist.— Passive intellect. bread eaten at tk e assover). oH : 

al The st ra , 2. [Verbal n. of See intelect, 1.— Passive motion. See moan bar pass-parole (pas’pa-rol’), n. Milit., a command 

nate © act oh © of being affected with Sie, obedience. See obedience. — Passive Pere emys given atthe head Pran army and communicated 
ate ntt wa (milit.), operations undertaken solely to rep by word of NOE 


Wing yi z A 
eranco o, cS VONË to passion; a attack.— Passive power [potenti Pes Mr ctaphysics”” passport (pas’ port), n. [Formerly also pasport, 


expression haps in early trans. from Aristotle's < c 
in Ungent passioni a 1) a faculty of receiving some ie fon wi passeport; = Sp. pasaporte = Pe. pesana 
mgs out, or of undergoing some change.— Passive Praye. It. passaporto = G. passport, '. p 


rowning, Vision of Poets t i ion of the activity © 3 
3 - ami stic divines, a suspension 0” i jield- x ’ z : 
(=F. passionniste= intellectual ‘faculties, the soul remaining quiet, and yield: a passport, a safe conduct, sea-letter, 
z e= i i grace. — Passive righteous- passer, pass, + port, port, harbor: see 
ist.] Amember of ing only to the impulses o grace. e Sts lan, a , H 

, Called i , is I t c 
c er, called in full RSP enol ri ashy ID bes fotenteras l A document issued by competent ci 
ed Clerks of que, Congre- title incurred by an heir 1 d ¢hererore incurs liability for thority, granting permission to the | 
fo Je 3 ta holy be a m ne regular way, SRG p i x ive of the assets specified in it to travel, or authenti 
Sus Christ.” e whole debts © , zy Inert, qui- $ % : 7 

A : oa st. See trust.= . od right to protection. In some states no ] 
n A i Faleron Pa $ t ibmissiv patient, Iong-suftering, lowed to leave the country without 
a Pledge ie . Tn addition to the stoical. lave Tn a passive man- but the regulations gt 
of the prste utmost zeal in keep. Passively (pàs'iv-li), ade. 1. iney 2. Asa Mey 
^ of Christ, ner; without action; unresistingly.—2. AS ARA yam 


SEESE Fe HOT TO EM ORE ee 
. 


Poa fe 
a 
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of stringen; 
Abolition. Pa 
son. 


State, 


of her neutral character. 


persons and effects in a 
rill, 
M 


Ne 


tal, then another. . 
and the passport of 
society. 


or reach any end. 
The favour of the monarch . 
employment. 


passport (pas’port), v. t. 


Their ships a be pa. 


low. 


{U. $.] 
the black duck. 


sion, as to some 


eanto, Abbreviated pass. 


to make ‘‘a pauz and a curtezy, 


password (pis’wérd), n. 


wort, 
passamezzo, 
a drunken rogue. 


t (past), p. a. and n. 
pass, v.] I, p.a. 1. 


passport 


extending in many countries to their total 

rts must give a description of the per- 
7 Those of the United States (1887) “request all whom 
it may concern to permit — safely and freely to pass, 
and incase of need to give (him) all lawful Aid and Protec- 
tion,” and are given under the seal of the Secretary of 
Passports may be given for goods as well as for 
persons; and in time of war a ship's passport is a voucher 


Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 386. 
2. A safe-conduct granted in time of war for 
i Bur- 


hostile country. 


desyred leaue to departe to the towne of Concep- 
tion, where they had graneges and exercised tyllage. He 
gaue them theyr passeportes with alowance of vytayles, soo 
that only thyrtie remayned with hym. k 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
[Arber, p. 92). 
8. A license for importing or exporting goods 
subject to duty without paying the usual duties. 
—4, Anything which enables one to pass with 
safety or certainty; a certificate; a voucher. 
her Phylosopher nor Historiographer coulde at the 
first haue entred into the gates of populer iudgements if 
they had not taken a great pasport of Poetry. 
Str P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
His passport is his innocence and grace. 
Dryden, Death of Amyntas, 1. 76. 
This Ring shall be the passport of Intelligence. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 


For ten long years I roved about, living first in one capi- 
. - Provided with plenty of money, 
an old name, I could choose my own 

Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 


5. That which enables one to attain any object 


. . is the only passport to 
Brougham. 

[< passport, n] To 

supply or provide with a passport. 

d. 

W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 81. 


pass-shooting (pas’shé’ting), n. The shooting 
of birds, as wild ducks, as they fly over a station 
where the hunter lies in wait for them. It is 
practised on a windy day in the late fall, when the birds, 
on their way to and from the feeding-grounds, often fly 


Pass-shooting is practiced in the East in the pursuit of 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 202. 
pass-ticket (pis’tik’et), n. A ticket of admis- 
erformance or spectacle; 
especially, a free ticket or pass. 
passus (pas’us),n.; pl. passus. [< L. passus (pl. 
PSIE), a step, pace: see pace! and pass, n.] 

section or division of a story, poem, ete.; a 


Passus signifles a portion or “‘fytte” of a poem, In an 
entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a 
minstrel, after singing a portion of a song, was instructed 

‘or primus passus,” i. e. to 
signify that the first part was over. z doe 
Skeat, Notes to Piers Plowman, p. 1. 


A secret parole or 


countersign by which a friend may be distin- 
guished from a stranger, and allowed to pass. 

_ Passwort (pàs'wėrt), x. A contraction of palsy- 
passy-measuret (pas’i-mezh’tr), n. Same as 


Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures panyn; I hate 


Shak., T. N., v. 1. 206. 


[< ME. past, passed; 


Gone by; belong- 


a time previous to this; not present nor 
as, past time; one’s past life. 
ien to the sessions of sweet silent thought 


on up remembrance of things past, 
lack of many a thing I E 


n. Wor 


In the predicate, ago. 
know hym such a kynde hym fol- 


Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 


our years in me doth breed 


h, Immortality, ix. 


th tonge a lytel tyme passed. 
prs n Pe (C), xvii. 368. 


R 


reveal 
s 


myself unto hi 
Sa onam 


dynd to th 
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Hit was presented that, by the space of 
yeres or more last past, or there-aboute: 
English Gilds (I E, TS 
: £ s te L. S.), D. 205 
TI. x. The time that has preceded the ace 3 5 
a former or bygone time, or the events of thal 
time; that part of the history, life, or ex ae 
ences of a person or thing that is passed: aa, 
to forget the past; an unfortunate past, —~ 
No, Time, thou shalt not boast that Ido. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the present nor the past, 
3 ; Shak., Sonnets, exxiii 
ear from marge to marge sh: t 
The eternal landscape of the cael po BL pom 
coe a Tennyson, In Memoriam xlvi 
seorge could have taken a look into Kate’ Ja ; 
would perhaps have been less su rprised at the nga, he 
the bread-and-butter element in her, oe ae 
R. Broughton, Not Wisely but too Well, xix 
past (past), prep. and adv. [Formerly passed + 
orig. pp, used elliptically, and extended to 
purely pa pop onal and adverbial uses: seo 
past, p.a.) I. prep. Beyond. (a) Beyond intoa. 
after: as, past noon; past dinner-time. fom BLT: 
And it was passed .xij. or the 
come oones aboute, passynge b 
goo but one tyme. 


Sara... 
age. 


foure or fyve 


as, 


do change; 


ssyon myght. 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 9. 
was delivered of a child when she was past 
oa i i aog Heb, xi. 11. 
eyond in position ; further than; als ra y : 
as, the house Leads a little ae cre ene wee si 

My lord, the enemy is past the marsh. 
Shak., Rich. ITL, v. 3, 345. 

Lights creep in 

Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to. 
D. G. Rossetti, Jenny. 
a point that precludes or 
le or improbable; out of the 
past all 


(e) Beyond the reach of; at 
makes (something) imposs 


reach, scope, or influence of: as, past redemption ; 
sense of shame; past comprehension. 
A wreck past hope he was. 
He ’s past all cure; 
That only touch is death, 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 2 


Shak., T. N., v. 1. 


How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ws 
finding out! Rom 
Do but winnow their chaffe from their wheat, y 
see their great heape shrink and wax thin past beliefe. 
Milton, Apology tor Smectymnuus. 
(d) Beyond in number or amount; above; more than; 
exceeding. 
The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three quar- 
ters of a yard long. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Boats hauing not past three yron nailes in them. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 10. 
He has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 121. 
He set store on her past every thing; forall, nobody but 
him thought her so very handsome. 
Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxxvi. 
- (e) Beyond the enjoyment of; over and done with. 


As to those of the highest state in the monastic life, 
called by them the monks of the Megaloskema, I believe 
there are very few of them, though I was told some old 
men in their infirmaries, who were past the world, had 
taken this vow on them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 147. 


II, adv. By; so as to pass and go beyond. 
And at times, from the fortress across the bay, 
The alarum of drums swept past. 
Longfellow, The Cumberland. 
pastancet, n. [ME., also pastaunce, pastans ; < 
OF. passetans, passetens, passetemps, F. passe- 
temps = Sp. pasatiempo = Pg. It. passatempo, a 
pastime, < L. passare, pass, + tempus, time: see 
pass, v., and temporal. Cf. pastime.] A pastime. 
Sir Peter Shyrborne, and all other knyghtes that had 
iusted those four dayes with the knightes, thanked them 


greatly of their pastaunce. - se 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. clxviti. 


Thowgh I sumtyme be in Englond for my pastaunce, 
Yet was I neyther borne here, in Spayne, nor m Fraunce, 
Bp. Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 8. (Halliwell.) 


raorh, neut, pl. zaorá), besprinkled, salted, < 
néccew, Attic rarrew, strew, sprinkle. Cf. pas- 
ma, from the same source.] I, n. 1. A com- 


Specifically — 
flour and water with ad- 


pastry, etc. 


i te haffe fulle 
Also, thath the Wardenes of the ald Ce Cathe 


powere to make serche, with one of te. 
Cite, as well vppon thoo that byeth mele contrary to the aeai r 
stume of the cite, as yppon gode paste to be made acor- circ 


the sise, as vppon all oder defavtys. A 
ee en BACAR oe T. S.), p- 836. 
[For] raising 


of few could her excel. 
‘Catekin's Garland (Child's Ballads, VITI. 175). 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


they myght * 


f in any ith a P 
paste tork porate with 
or uses; 120 atter P 
dyeing. 


aay Ne 


dition of butter or lard, used in cookery for making pies, p 


i Miss Li 
Ah, kee 
as she is hig 


le 
rag, 
N gi 
"Ody 
pyle a 
he Nang 
y kulte 
ar 1 
soft hi re lei alai aile prajite d 
paste E ice to diredain o prodici 
x x : 
tem petatan stp aN ot 
ae Ne othe 
red it ig tt rifana ee 
Pottery» He longer pore subst 
DF ety absorbs water rous, w 
Sypsum ana water, ely 


ition ay 
te rati, 

alts ation, No Jey, 
2t. Figuratiyely 

The Inhabitants , 

A rh ants 
made of another panai Town 
of those People T haq cony i ‘d 

$d 


3. Heavy 
: avy glass y i 
flint, or pure aS by fusing ic fy 
oxid of lead, ete toal otash 
xid of +, £0 imita 
fbios gem of this matera 
coba eanan ey glass, or ofo; i ris 
o oae, Copper, or chrom i atte 
in excess of a normal silicate lad te i 
. : ; *  ATSO Ca) 
of fine aa oe clock, the pendulum formed a3 
stes. amit imga tt 
4. In mineral., the miner al ee = 
el NHN tal subst inwhi 
other minerals are embedded La Tet 
6 5 Insti 


sated juice of fruit to whie us 
sugar have been added Js emen pra 


o 
5 


chovy.— Artificial soft paste, se YY Daste, See 
poreclain.— Canquoin’s paste a mien oat 


zine, flour, and water,— Chlorid-of-zine p FRE 
it 


ture of zinc chlorid, zine oxid f 
neal paste. See cochineal Oosten seas at 
of iodine in oil of tar.— Dupuytren’s paste iri a 
acid and calomel, made into a paste with  wlatieg d 
gun.—Felix’s caustic paste, starch, wheat-ar ta 
curic bichlorid, zinc chlorid, iodo), croton chieri, toe 
mide of camphor, and carbolic acid, made into a pë: 
with water.— German paste, See German- Gunn 
paste, a dried paste prepared from the crushed orgrad 
seeds of Paullinia sorbilis.— Hard paste, the msteril 
pr red for making hard or vitreous porcelain, Tul 
paste is composed, strictly, of purified kaolin, umite, 
and is characteristic of Oriental porcelain,- talin 
paste. See macaroni, 1.— Jujube paste, Ste, mi 
—London paste, a caustic composed of sodium by 

and unslaked lime in equal parts—Lucas paste, i 


dje 

` j ii. 

ing, a past er vehicle containing acelatoot np 
drechlorate ‘no sal ammoniac, Whenu 


ume of starch pase 


dered asbestos one part.— 
which is not acid.— oranes 
3 cing an orange color. | I ia 
Dnata Parat’s paste, ne brane 
ing a fine black dye. i aN x 
chlorate of aniline, potassium Ch Topper arta 
licic acid, and must be applic Mier necessi 
which supply the element ote p 
the color.— Phosphorus paai A 
vice paste, in porcelain-m, y 
serve for all ordinan T is Vienna caustic 
— Vienna paste. =: 
under caustic). A 
TI, a. Made of past 1 ty sham; 
T 3): hence, artificia j oida. 
(see T., 3); hence "je diamonds 
not genuine: as, p x 


í Life, tho’ fie : 
R EE paste ma ae m pr, 
oi ioko imd per still. 


plue. See blue, 
el (past); v. tes p 


1 
casting. [C pastes t 
pasting. l fasten x techn 


A ed 
sijons inten 
omposition and 


Resist € astes, 


for a 


paste 
odei 


45% Bas in, 
enyi parch of 


rg wife of London, 
£ 540. cya 
1 A iathers, JUL. ii. 174. 
[< paste fe 
paper formed 
e upon an- 
casting it 
[Slang.] 


ote rd and 
x fond of pasteboard Ypi 
Th H, Virginians, xxvi 
he Y 


jie 


t A poe 
yt 
2 


gimp 
et fort) 0 
et nas tg 
a0 A 5 ts P 


ished in 
oard al- 
n when- 
es, XXIV. 


he has establ 
Tew's paste 
Poke fe dow 
y, Newcom 
+. rolled out for 
h is rolle ' 
i oray paste-boai d.] be 
Med: as, & pasteboare 
hoard: aS, S.r 
substantial. 


We 


t-Cards. | an 
se butlt Sefton peformation in En. 
pe id this pastebow 


ng developmen 
ilgrimage, p. 139. 
ne of the outer 
that are pasted down 


a 
pene’ 
eel w 


wsi 


nematoid 
ly Anguil- 
'- l 


A minute | 
sa, of thefami 
n vinegar-cel, ant 


“el 
i vast’ él) i 
pitt i 
pee 

stel = Sp. Pg. pas- 
Heald Tohe plant 
< L. pastillus, a 


KEF 


io, a pastel, < è j< a inoculation of the attenuated virus of certain ; EA ; . 
i nge, dim. of panis, 1 diseases, es weially of hydro ISES Ag devised Dastille, n. and v., See pastil. 
Ch. pastille] 1. The renee scientist ows Pasteur (born Pastil-paper (pas’til-pa‘pér), n. Paper coated 
toria; also, the blue dye te 4 Bie ur (born “\ith an odoriferous composition for burning, 
2 eur’s method in hydrophobia consists, essen- used in the same way as pastils 
ressive inoculation with less and less at- Pi are y p ; -+ obj. ti 
aricty of woad. | - il the use of that of a high degree of pastime (pås tim), n. [< pass, v., + obj. time, 
Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 252. s aed. The virus, in its different degrees in imitation of F. passetemps, a pastime: see 
Ne crayon made of pig- aCe obtained ion nue spinal con of sania pastance.| Sport; amusement; diversion; that 
k x os hich have acquired the maximum intensity oi 4 ee 5 <a ï £ 
with chalk, and compounded after a repeated transference of the virus from Which rasa and serves to make time pass 
into a sort of paste. (b) A one anim nother. Sections of the cord free from ®greeably. 
wa made with colored chalks or crayons; forcign germs are allovel toenam D ditrerent periods IN... make a pastime of gach weary step. 
dang m 3 +. s Avons f sterilized and dry atmosphere, whereby the Till the last step have brought me to my love. 
ha thioart of drawing with colored crayons. thie vios Deo progressively diminished, - p Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 35. 
Tts principle of parea that E colons goana 2 S y conp E They all three would a walking go, 
ippen are in a state of dry DOASIS A er . Same as Pas euriza ion. | The pastime for to see. 7 
pal a Seb The plain tr cy ais it Peston euca x pastor susie sea te ; R ee Heats Da ae paa 212). 
she x deur (see def. of Pasteurism) T -12e T -~ | rave pastime, readers, tl 
| pstleri,v. Seo pastler stel-ist),». [$ pastel preserving of wines or other fermented liquids Which, without pastime, fee roo ene mA 
f put, pastellist prs to ardos oi Ceorl from deterioration, by destroying the fungi and A EROS AE tea 
f tat] The de 7 F Nov 3 1888. p 994, their spores that would be productive of fur- ene e the company with that pastimes 
f ems The Academy, Nov. 3, 1999, p. =". thay and deleterious changes. ‘This is effected , Dampier: Voyauesy T. 642) 
potemaker (past/ma’kér), x. A machine for een nema è least 140° F. Also : yages, 
Fuptigineredients of'paste. It consists of a DY beating the liquid to at leas + 4MSO gyn. Pastime, Amusement, Recreation, Diversion, En- 
Dirctataredukttwith ctirtioe dnshers rosclvine in 2 spelled Pasteurisation.  ferlainment, play. The italicized words keep near to their 
k seared sha ith stirring-dashers revolving in ¢ ` NE > oret. and . Pas- ing by derivation. The central idea of a pastime is 
th The lower end of theshaftis tubular, andis coupled Pasteurize (pas-tér’iz), v.; pret. and pp lof. matitis 2p positively agreeable that it lets time slip by 
f rapes by means of a serew-threaded step-block. . ¢eurized, ppr. Pasteurizing. L< Pasteur (see def. ise bee 2 Sy a aer tO Taia AAEN 
Reet are warmed by admission of steam of Pagteurism) + -ize.], T. intrans. To perform manoto ane meaning of being kept from ennui and of 
| pstepoint (pist’point) n. Inprinting, one of Pasteurization; sterilize fermented liquors, as finding occasion ot f mirth ee: ones Rear : i 
tbe shor . oat feed ~ beer or wine, by heat. sort of play or agreeab e ark 
| Pantha eats pasted on the PT trans, 1, To subject to the process of tired Beran AE tum representing that whieh 
“dts itis printed on the first side adits Pasteurism.—2. To subject to the process Of tums one aside from ordinary y serious 5 work am thought, 
lihepressman in gotting TR Pasteurization and amuses him greatly. inment has ¢ 
sae pressmay ‘otting exact r — asteurize . - m amusement in its narrower 
Eo to buok or in Pwo color. o pp AISO spelled Pasteis, son joemja, em to dieran ane dae Mes cea mpa 
pot (past” pot), 7 AES x ticemia. ee sepr canes articles of food furnished to guests; gen- 
V igale. ol) n. A pot or vessel for E D) n, In bookbinding, con erh eae articles of food ta G Uae RIE 
(pis'tér), n much diluted with water. social and refined. É Ea 
: morslipot anorga o S, WRO panton aaa: o (pas-tich’io), n. [= F. pastiche, < It. pastimet (pas’ tim), v. i. [< patima 1-1 TopaS 
pa lidato (or the names o printed name pasticcio, an imitation, amedley, «pasta, paste: the time agreeably; sport; . ; 
ape gummed on the tag eae Bee paste.] 1. A medley; roteiro e a ee k, they hunt, they card, they dice, they pastime 
UY be affix - AS) au eee ifically, in music, an opera, ca + They hawk, they hunt, they card, > 
tre alixed to a; ction tialeat ta rago; specifically, in musve, iJ y eo with gallant gentlemen. 
| gije Dee the naa eee done ae a EI work mado up of detached ae ea in their prelacies with & Late Sermon of the Plough. 
I Peter: (ie te voter. [U. S. ; from various works, even by diferen on A i NL. (Tournefort. 
1 aise ca i = ca (pas-ti-na’ki),2. [NL. ’ 
{hat as teen), m. TA var, of pasteler,| but arranged as if intended so ten m Paa N E a parsnip or carrot, < pas- 
f eie.. uous dramatic work, a Speen a medley, olio, tinare, dig or trench the ground: see pastine. 
pile PS Ween of Gari aed those cooks and pasterers that usually written for the music; & ? Henco ult. parsnip, q. Y-] A tonne genus ee 
katem im. Greene, Farewel lly. ballad-opera, ete. if lants, including the parsnip, 0 
(gp (pas’ta, , Farewell to Folly. 9 $ 5 -io Dittatore was umbelliferous p. 3 , 
pe a sturon m n. (Early mod. E. pastron; AN Italian opera minea Toci EE wasapas- the tribe Peucedaneg, now classed as a section 
t | iy fi eforahe : Ddturon, pastern ein TA represented four Ser composed, does not aP- of the genus Peucedanum, distinguished by the 
p | pa ture; S at pasture, < PERE Pood. leet, or by whom the mUS"Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 302 absence of calyx-teeth, inyolueres, and involu- 
Ha tatà horso’ besture. CE pester.] 1. Th Pa se what frippery a woman is made up with, cels. See Peucedanum and parsnip. 
op hye Ot th foot which comen os . The He shall see w ins and ribbons go to com- nat [ME. pastynate; <L. pastinatus, 
the pr p Corresponds to the what a pasticcio of gauzes, p. d ribbord woman, _pastinatet, @. 1. p ; : 
tte Rett Daster p ONCS, moro parti pound that multifarious thing, a wely" Xatural Son, L L of pastinare, dig or prepare the ground: 
a tg tent ter bone, which Ea ae Genera T t imita i pastine.) Dug over; prepared, as ground, 
We -uples mos ere : j in direc a= AS 
sa | hetn thehoop “athe fetlock-joint and the 2- In painting, a picture pale’ other than for planting. 
Bei halan of the PIS correspond. tne tion of the style and manner of some A Nowe malon secde two foots abwene in ERA 
si Peet pastern to foe Ca the artist; also, such an imitation of style. Ae ere aa 
n ; Lama Me and oain ad cuts under hoo fetters Tis style is a pasticcio of the steel-grey and sonto ise! Palladius Husbondrie (E. E. T. Si) p. 110. 
te, a, : à inteli he Academy, * mae : inated; <pastinate - 
Sf Saye, CES Y horse with a. colouring of M. Pointelin. i di- pastinatedt,a. [ME. pastinated; <p y% 
i ji w; on moil- ’ X 2 
a & ssh The Donnas acy hat treads sifr S: In decorative m emr oa of the copy- EEA pame = ae tinale, Palladius, Husbon: 
tahe Shak. wth, as ifhis fod py the material or the ra drie (E. E. T. S.), p. 65. 
Walked +» Hen. V., iii. 7,13, Hed by the m r with a pasticcio, or a H inens < L. pas 
ma h 1 and on her : * The gurface of this [dish] is covered pastinet, v. t. . pastinen ; pa 
» teas see Wite of Bath's races, go, partial copy, after Raade- |. Gatalogue, No. xi, 1856. “dig and trench the ground (for the p 
Th let , 1. 52. [F.] Same as pastic- of vines), < pastinum, a two-prong' 


pastern-bone (pas’térn-hon), n. 


` paste-rock (past’rok), n. 
pastetht, n. 


Pasteurian (pas-tér’i-an), a. 
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2. A shackle placed on a horse’s 
pasturing; a hobble or hobble 
tether. 
She had better have worn pasterne, 
Pletcher, The Chances, i. 8, 
i Either one of 
the two proximal phalanges of a horse’s foot 
the first phalanx being the great pastern articu- 
lated above with the cannon-bone at the pas- 
tern-joint, and the second phalanx the small pas- 
tern, articulated below with the third phalanx 
or coflin-bone, inclosed inthe hoof. ‘These bones, 
great and small, correspond respectively to the first and 
second phalanges of the middle finger or toe of a man's 


handor foot. See cuts under hoof, solidungulate, and Periz- 
sodactyla. 


8; a clog; a 


pastern-joint (pas’térm-joint), x. The joint or 


articulation of a horse’s foot between the great 
pastern-bone and the cannon-hone. Anatomi- 
cally it is the metacarpo- or met ‘s0-phalangeal articu- 
lation, and corresponds to the joint or knuckle at the base 
of the middle finger or toe of a man’s hand or foot. See 
cut under hoof. 


See Tarranon shale, 
under shale. 

[ME. var. of *pastie, pasty: see 
pasty2.] Same as pasty?. 

[< Pasteur (see 
Pasteurism) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Pas- 
teur and his methods; discovered by Pasteur. 
Lancet, No. 3468, p. 360. See Pasteurism. 


Pasteuring (pas-tér’ing), n. [< Pasteur (see Pas- 


tcurism) + -ing1.] The process of aging wines 
artificially according to Pasteur’s method. 


Pasteurism (pas-tér’izm), x. [< Pasteur (see 


det.) + -ism.] 1. The protective or prophylactic 


pastern while pastil. 


pastine 


l, pastille (pas’til, pas-tél’), n. [< F. 
pastille, < L. pashllus, a small loaf or roll: see 
pastel.) 1. A small roll of aromatic paste, 
composed of gum-benzoin, sandalwood, spices 
chareoul-powder, ete., designed to be burne 

as a fumigator, disinfectant, ete. 

A Turkish officer . . , was seen conched on a divan, and 
making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, 
for the sake of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was al- 
lowed to smoke, Thackeray, Vanity Fair, li. 
2. A kind of sugared confection, usually of 
strong flavor, of a round flat shape, like pep- 
permint-drops. 

Rows of glass jars, containing pastilles and jujubes of 
every colour, shape, and flavour in the world. 

F. Anstey, A Sugar Prince, 
3. In art: (a) A thin round cake of water- 
color, of French origin, in consistency between 
the old hard cake and the tube-color. (b) The 
method of painting with colors prepared as pas- 
tils, or a drawing produced by means of them. 
—4. In pyrotechny, a paper ease filled with a 
burning composition, intended to cause the ro- 
tation of a wheel or similar object to the pe- 
riphery of which itis attached, on the principle 
of the pin-wheel or catharine-wheel. 
pastil, pastille (pas’ til, pas-tél’), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. pastiled or pastilled, ppr. pastiling or pastil- 
ling. [< pastil, pastille, n.) To burn pastils; 
fumigate. Quarterly Rev. 
pastillage (pas’til-aj), n. [< F. pastillage, imi- 
tation in sugar-work, etc., < pastille, a pastil: 
see pastil.) In ceram., ornamentation by means 
of a surface-application of scrolls, flowers, and 
the like, modeled separately in clay. 


pastiche (pas-tésh’), i- 
cio. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


digging, loosening, and prep 
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and for setting plants with, the act of so pe ar- pastoral (pas’tor-al), a. and n». 
ing ground, the ground so prepared.] To dig; Be 
plow; prepare (ground). 
Yf thi lande be leys clene of weedes, 
With diche or forowe to pastyne it noo drede is. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
pasting (pas’ting), n. [Verbal n. of pastel, v.] 
1. The operation of treating with paste, or of 
applying paste.— 2. The operation or process 
of reducing to the form of a paste. 


Well-prepared soft soda ought to be free from common 
salt; it is employed to produce the pasting in the first op- 


[ME. 
n., a shepherd; < OF. pastorel, P 
Sp. Pg. pastoral = It. pastorale, < L. pastoralig 
also pertaining to the pastor of 
to a bishop (as a noun, pastoralis, m. 
neut., a pasture). < pastor, a herds 
herd: see pastor.) I. a. 1. Pertaining t 
herdsman or shepherd, or to flocks or | R 
rustic; rural: as, a pastoral life S 
ners. 

In those pastoral pastimes a great many days were s 


» Pastorale, 


pastlert (past‘lér), x. [< ME. pasteler, < OF. 
pasteler, I. pastelier, < LL. pastillarius, ù maker 
of small loaves, < L. pastilius, a small loaf: see 
pastel.) A pastry-cook; a baker. 

She daily sent him sundry delicate dishes of meats, tarts, 
and marehpains, and, besides the meat itself, the pastlers 
and cookis to make them, which were excellent workmen. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 569. 
past-master (påst’ màs” ter), n. See passed 
4 master, under master. 

Š pastophor (pas’to-for), n. [< Gr. raoroġópoç (see 
i def.), < maoróc, a shrine, + ġépew = E. bear.) 
In archæol., one of the bearers or minor priests, 
who carried the image of a god in a shrine in 
processions, etc. Frequent representations of 
the practice appear in Egyptian art. 
pastophorion (pas-to-fo’ri-on), n.; pl. pastopho- 
rid (ü). [K Gr. zacrogopetor (see def.), < macto- 
ġópoç, a shrine-bearer.] In the early church, one 
of the two apartments at the sides of the bema 
or sanctuary in the arrangement as still retained 
in the Greek Church. See parabema. 
pastor (pis’tor), n. [« ME. pastour, < OF. pas- 
tor, pastour, pastre, F. pdtre, a herdsman, shep- 
herd, also F. pasteur, a pastor, = Sp. Pg. pastor 
= It. pastore, a shepherd, = D. pastoor = G. Sw. 
Dan. pastor, a minister of a church, < L. pastor, 
a herdsman or shepherd, a keeper, in ML. the 
pastor or minister of a church (the shepherd of 
the flock), < pascere, pp. pastus, feed, pasture : 
see pasture.] 1}. One who has the care of a flock 
or herd; a herdsman; especially, a shepherd. 
Gaffray is become a monke for all hys lore, 
Neuer trowed man for to se that houre 


A wolfe to become an herdly pastour ! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. B. T. S.), 1. 5117. 


The hopeless shepherd Strephon . . . calledhisfriendly 
rival the pastor Claius unto him. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
2. A minister or clergyman installed according 
to the usages of some Christian denomination ; p: 
in charge ofaspecificchurch orbody of churches. Morte careers (BB. T. 
The word is often used to denote a clergyman considered pastorale (pås-tō-rä'le), n. [It., = E. pastoral: 
with reference to his care of his people, as in visiting the see pastoral.] In music: (a) A variety of opera 
sick, ete., rather than with reference to his office as preach- “cantata in which idylli rustic scenes pre 
er. The term shepherd (Latin pastor) is applied inthe New O% cantata in which idyllic or rustic scenes prer 
Testament to Christ (John x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); thence it dominate, the dramatic interest usually being 
slight. The name is sometimes extended to an 


was transferred to the bishops and other clergy generally 
of the Christian church; in later usage it is ordinarily con- instrumental work of similar character. (b) A 
vocal or instrumental piece in triple rhythm, 


fined to a minister ordained over a local church. 
SAT aes Cue eee astor, matter of often with a drone-bass, in which a studied sim- 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 310. Plicity or an actual imitation of rustic sounds 
The fact is that the man who loomed to such gigantic Suggests pastoral life and its emotions. (e) 
spiritual stature in the pulpit was not a great pastor. Same as pastourelle. 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 309. pastoralism (pas’tor-al-izm), n. [< pastoral 
=n Brn eni a master aswellasapreacher.... Asa + -ism.] Pastoral character; that which pos- 
recy 2 8 fetees, Suggests, or confers a pastoral oF Ti- 
; Bp. Simpson, Lectures on Preaching, viii, Tel e aracter. ; Mert. (a cative of 
5 . = a]l g. 20 
r Eag DE] T Pery of sturnoid passe- Decent Lares, and qrellckepe neld walks, ‘and perds of 
in part Bene ead crested and the plu- deer, and other such aristocratic pastoralisms. Ruskin. 
4 > à pastoralize (pas’tor-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pastoralized, ppr. pastoralizing. [< pastoral + 
-ize.| To make the subject or theme of a pas- 
toral; celebrate in a pastoral poem. rs. 
Browning, Aurora Leigh, iii. 
pastorally (pas’tor-al-i), adv. 
-ly2.] 1. Ina pastoral or rural manuer.— 
the manner of a pastor. 3 
pastorate (pas’tor-at), n. [< pastor + -ate3.] 
1. The status or office of a pastor, or the De 
ple under his spiritual care. Henee—2. The 
time during which a pastor remains in charge 
of a parish: as, a pastorate of twenty Sa 
8. The body of pastors in a given community. 
pastorist (pas’tor-ist), n. [< pastor + -ist.] 
pastoral poet or actor. f 
Comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedi- 
oie parlorista, humourists. iy te i 
eton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, 
astorita (pis-to-ré’ti), n. pastore, & 
>pherd: see pastor.j 
an organ-stop imitating such an instrument. ] 
ess (pas’tor-les), a. 


And pastoral melancholy 
Wordsworth, Yarrow Visited 
2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; 
of rustic life: as, a pastoral poem.— 
taining to a pastor or his office, dieni i 
1 a pas S , dignity, duties 
ete.: relating to the cure of souls: as: ee 
toral care of a church; a pastoral vi 
work.— Pastoral charge. (a) The churel 

: H s ar wrer: 

tion committed to the charge of a DARE O gerne. 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational orders, the addr 

of counsel made by a clergyman to a pastor on his ordina- 
tion or insiallation.— Pastoral epistles, See epistle c 
Pastoral flute, a shepherds’ pipe.— Pastoral letter, a 
letter addressed, in a pastoral capacity, by a bishop to the 
clergy or to the laity, or to both, or by an ecclesiastical 
body, as a synod or a House of Bishops.— Pastoral staff 
See staf.— Pastoral theology, that branch of theology 
which treats of the personal and oflicial duties of pastors 
in distinction from systematic theology, which treats of re. 
ligious doctrines.— Pastoral work, the work of a pastor 
in personal intercourse with his parishioners, = Syn. Land 
2, Rustic, Bucolic, etc. See rural. ù 

II, n. 1. A poem describing the life and man- 
ners of shepherds, or a poem in which the char- 
acters are shepherds or shepherdesses; in een- 
eral, any poem the subject of which is the coun- 
try or a country life; a bucolic. 

A pastoral is a poem in which any action or passion is 
represented by its effects on a country life. Johnson. 
2. Any work of art of which the subject is 
rural. 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: cold Pastoral! 
Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn, v. 
3. In music, same as pastorale. 

The pretty little personages of the pastoral . . . dance 

their loves to a minuet-tune played on a bird-organ. 
Thackeray, English Humorists, Prior, Gay, and Pope. 


4. A pastoral letter or address.— 5}. A- shep- 
herd; also, a_swineherd. 


Poyeralle and pastorelles passede one a 
With porkes to pasture at the price 


treatin 


< pastoral + 
[< pe In 


of pastura- 


Public Domain. Sk Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ee 


Pastorel, 
'. pastoral z 
pertaining to a herdsman or shepherd, in Ne 
a church, or 


man, shep- 
a 
€ rds; 
; pastoral man- 


cration, z ee Soap-Making, P. 42. to follow their flying predecessors, Sir P Sant 
3 pasty?. = - Sidney. 
pastitht, ». Same as pasty The grace of forest charms decayed, 


o 
5 


3. Of or per- 


s, the pas- 
t; pastoral 


ERR, 
Pastor. pos toa pai [ 
$ TOENN 


hipy p tonna 
y n 
of Dast Das, 
def, dn fe ao A 
Pastore, Phen a on 
o dim, one 
Ne of eed 
past-per : the g 
foar Perfect (pist pirrer 


pastor.) 


The past-perfect; 
a past moment AW deseri 
pastront, n. 
grave, 
pastry (pas’ tri), n 
place where pies tar 
Go, run, search ae 


ts, © 
ens, larders, and 


»Pry in ey 
Pastries, 


Tåg aW 
2. Viands made of pa. Se 


stitutes a princip: 
the crust or ¢ 


‘The raspberry ig , 

lattice-we mk of per Coy 1y withdrew 
_ Vermicelli, . , , and oth F De A 
influence of Persian art on the aas ol Psy de 
Palgrave Central att $ 
> and E; 
pastry-cook (pas’trickik), p 4 m8 
occupation is the making of 1. One whys 
England, one who keeps a rested aa hy 
pastry-man (pas‘tri-man), n ae l 
Addison. mat) e A pasit Oka 
pastry-schoolt (pās’tri-sköl), n 
cookery. es 
To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder's Pa: f 
little Lincoln’s Inn Fields ate taught aoa i 

and Cookery, Dutch hollow works, and Datter WaT 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays in the Afternoon, k 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anse, 
(Le 
pasturability (pas’ tir-a-bil’i-ti), m [< pastr | 
able + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of atoning 7 
pasture; productiveness or power of productia f 
of such vegetation as supplies food to guin 
cattle and flocks. | 
A Domesday hide, which one of our latest arebatlisis 
with good reason maintains is variable according to Ù 


arability or as bility of the land. Ba 
arability or pasturalilily ‘Nation, Aug. 7 wapi 


pasturable (pas’ tira bl), tt [< pasture 1 | 
-able.] Fit for pasture. ACO. op S 
as’tar-aj), n, (¢ OF. pastime 
pasturage (pas fu aih KO pee i 
f feeding org 


c 


iter aiaa 
artin Chintha 
Mady | i 


A schola 


pasture, v.] 1. 
ing cattle; p 
ground; land 


Above all things, good policy Sot gal 


a 
reasures and moneys in As" py su ' 
ede This is done chiefly by supp oaring 
hands. . - ; 


i it hand upon, 
least, keeping 4 strait On ai 
usury, engrossing great pasturagi À 


s on which cattle 


d 
es, and no! p 
ts, whereof my hat an 


3 astute. 
the right of ir er seen 


8. Gras 


The soil apt for vir 
ing pasturage for goa 


4, In Scots law, 
on certain ground:— 
mon. 


sa e5 
pastel, repast ire. 
nourishment, 


y swe! 
Hoe in his 


m F 
For their nard, etche m 


oy WI yeh and fOr jii 1 it would be. 
ving reS philaster, il. 1+ ) ; 
p and Fl sated for pat? (pat), a. 


ove 
P f 
Fg Gigt, poste a pys bo! 5 En 
ipa s ae qes for Sho Jeto Wa hol, T. S-), 1. 5840. nis doctrine of the eucharist. 
my poh SRS pais parenta? me os neW. 
ae Be jastures N ; 
Peat pom. a woods and Fion, Lycidas, l- oS daughter's name, young man! 
E ANA artments 0 
dl ompi : é x 
pe Meo the oo onds to what 2. Pert; brisk; lively. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 
„ib a which CO” noal-water weir; —Pat hand. See hand. 
tet wepond a he fish first enter, pat’ (pat), n. 
“ee + whic. 
; el le , 
ft i ter.] 
cto pater into some regular shape. 
oder in t and pp- pastured, 
i op leedi: 4 ‘an j“, paturer = 
hie mois é od, pasture 
til ML. pasturare, Ts ji apa To pats of water coming over, almost like ston 
A D Si . . A 
at f st o: S00 Pe afford pasture or 1 . 
Ma TP art, DOP g One sture fifty patt (pat), n. 


apply All pa 
the land will io hillside 


5U 
8, 
3  pastured om 


pat® (pat). 


to the white ; 
4 ciple of putt. 


ti wri! „po unhusks $ gjy the purer taste. ssis. À 5: 5 
tig, sorted curiously t0? o minburne, At Bleus  Pat® (pat), n. [Abbr. of Patrick, Ir. Padraic, a 
ah A erazo; take food by eating common Irish name, < ML. Patricius, a person’s 
e, To 
Bopp intrans. x he ground. 
ny „in rom the § = 
le, oe herbage r le suffren, Bestes to gon and pas- f 2 
ke jsemyres WOLE Sian in no Wyse: p», Compare Biddy?. 


avels, p. 3 


Mandeville, 
of the pasturing herd. | 


$ l The calm pleasures O° “Wordsworth, Excursion, ii. 
wi | d (pas’t n. Land appro- 
tie P fure-1an! pas oe ua 
E pe pasture. Congreve ore es 
wa | patel lo P evtar-les), € LS pasture + -less. 
a | “eles (pås tir ) i 
2 i yt A feeder or keeper of 
f pai va-t kä), 7 
ac) ne ; so of money, and are all men of pataca (pa-tii’ ki), n. 
f m mpte Wans ol cattel. Haktuyt’s Voyages, 1. 827. “ faeca, patacco, base 
; 3 a 
tal (pisti) a. (<paste! + -y1.] Like paste; ag >F. panne), 
sistenee of paste; of t arance also aug. Sp. pa- 
“holt “Tike eousistence of paste; of the appearance a nE i nthe 
i or of paste. t = E 
Pedy pe elor of D e a dead Coon — Iba paar: 
we | Seville w ave usually sallow, pasti, dead i 
Hh i 2 alla pre The Century, XXVI. 5. cone), &coin SO call- 
ad Py af J: D X, 
ie | pay (pis'ti), 1; pl. pasties (tiz). [< ME. ea A Portuguerg 
in A piye, pastay, < OF. paste (¥. pale, >E. patty), © T oin Oray 
en. | spusty, pie, € paste, paste: see pastel. ] A pie oa mer E y 
a | creed ith a paste or pie-erust: smd to be Morag a do! oA 
ah perly a preparation of venison, veal, lamb, or piece of eight. 
È | other meat, ighly seasoned, and inclosed in Also patacoon. 
| te. t-a-cake, n. See 
sie | etor paste, pat-a-cake, n. Se 
t a, - 
ty Thys knight swolewed, in throte noght pering patty-cake. 


More then doth a pastay in ouen truly ! patache (pa-tash’), 

2 Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5945. `n. [= G. D. patas, 
' je batelles of wyne trussed at their sadelles, and patasche, < F. pa- 
| Mecteamonde, troutes, and eyls, wrapped in towels. Fache = Sp. patache 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. exiii. = Pø. patacho = It. 

Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner, 7r t sA y 6 a tazzio 
Shak,, M. W. of W., i.1. 202, Dalacena, part 


ten 2a, co i mers ot Datascia, patachio, Patagonia. The race has been said to be the 
4 = il consisting of OE ES ERHET patassa, a small tallest in the world, but statements on this 
ia hiem? turnips, and onions, with a little fat vessel.) A tender point differ. 
mt + BE pat), v. t: ret or small vessel em- patah (pat’ii), n: [Marathi.] The sword of the 
at { ty. [lB piton (att pp. patted, ppr. pat- ployed to convey Mahratta cavalry, which has a gauntlet-guard 
pied | can |, from eal xm po 4 wath loss men or orders rom with two transverse bars by way of grip. Com- 7 
is | inal tlt shri pee n, pletten,< one ship or place 5 are kuttar. = 
ite} E eee ele, = MD. pletten, strike, to anothers i sere nee wee Patala (pitää), x. (Skt. patila, a word at 
; ita, tap: 30 plal w. dial. plätta, tap, var. This nauie was giuen Museum. (Size of the original.) obscure derivation. ] In Hind. myth., the sub- 
oik } ay) teon, pat He CE. MHG. and G. dial. especially in charge not : ; A s terranean or eal region, in several eats 
a Laddlel, E Hence freq. patter1, pattlel, to suffer any shippe to come out of the Hauen, nor open gions or ane supposed to be inhabited by 
ie f at th and pater LOSS ofl appears in patch mit any gabea palacis o Gema vessels E aN paige cated 
aot f the fingers op handy to To strike gently ee Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 600. cially mee ‘3 w A is: [Also pattemar; E 
URSS ö n, AUE. ar (pat’a-mar), n. [4 r; E. 
a ee Yon anish quite patacoon matakoni eae K Sp, ey caine pata p= BP patemar.] A vessel employed in the 
he N toes she pat ne Epistle to Miss Blount. OF Dg ‘ied a coin ao Ca ae coasting-trade of Bombay and Ceylon. Its keel, 
vith TOUSes hi he shaggy blood! as pataca. | 
in Unt in up from his lair? dhound, This makes Spain to purchase Peace s ae [En andl 
one paul pyt the kn Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 26. with his Italian Patacoons. Howell, ee 
ptt Paty tt nce, esor thigh as an accompani- Patæcidæ (pa-te’si-d6), 2. pl (NL, ¢ Lanes 
ail f RE Stoko CS Pat, v] 1, A N oe at dæ] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
pot i meter © Wit the hand x T light quick typified by the genus Patæcus. They have en ob 
| EP og q r the fingers.— long body, naked skin, lateral ne eing forehead, along 
he Ootsteps whi head short and wi ting ino ventrals 
i (Dat) X which scar torals narrow and very low, ane 
M AE Re pane Reet athe ete g inhabitants of the Antrain ee 
oh Sti oot elliptical “a sac... patæcoid (pa-te’koid), a. Ls io ti 
nt eel BG c “bangl, slap. i ea EG eldoc, fore Of or relating to Patæcus or 
hoy + 3 CO: z 1 ce ad- 2 2 
p Paba y; readil Mmveonient: y; justin the the Patecidé i a NES (Richardson), < 
= ets ie Pey Patæcus (pate E) -qixot, Phenician deities of 
| Pat as 1 Gr. Iéraucoc, in pl. Iáraiot, SOS A 
told ages form 
l Shak, MN. D = strange dwarfish shape, whose rot aa 
at. and FL, Coxcomy ee the figureheads of Phenician SHP 


his i 
€, While the œ i0Sity led him to 
to look o-o Gunner was busi 

k over ananga buste, Pe 


Pier, Voyages, I. 372. 


cidæ, and rem: 
resulting from 
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They could tell you in the schools, pat off by he 
that it {the universe] was, and what tt had been, nee a 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 993, 
} ; [< pat?, adv.; appar. first in pred- 
3 icate, where it is prop. the ady.] 1. Apt; fit; 
convenient; exactly suitable as to either time 
or place; ready; fluent. 5 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text which he found very pat to 


And Cousin Ruth! You are very pat with my grand- 


R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lvii. 


) . [< Ir. Gael. pait, a hump, lump, patagial (pa-ta’ji-al), a. 
Ir. paiteog, Gael. paiteag, a small lump of but- f 
A lump, as of butter, molded or pressed Expansion of the integument. 


It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butter. 


Tt was raining, not in drops, but in torrents, with great 


Harper’s Mag., 
A Scotch form of pot. 
He gat his mekle pat upon the fyre. 
Wuf of Auchtermuchty (Child's Ballads, VIII. 120), 
A Scotch preterit and past parti- 


name, ¢ L. patricius, a patrician: see patrician. 
Cf. Paddyt.] A common name for an Irishman. 


` pat? (pät), n. [Hind. pat.) 1. In India, indigo- 
plants cut off within a foot of the ground and 
raade into bundles for delivery at the factories. 
—2. An East Indian name for jute-fiber. 

Importations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
earlier times under the name of pat, an East Indian native 
term by which the fibre continued to be spoken of in Eng- 
land till the early years of the 19th century. 


[Pg. and Sp. (= It. pa- 


typical of the amiy ; ae 
k for their strange 5 
Se aon of the forehead. 


See cut in next column. 


of Australian fishes, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


Ep. Atterbury. 


Patacus fronto. 


patagia,». Plural of patayium. 
[< patagium + -al.] 


Of or pertaining to a patagium: as, the patagial 


The patayial muscles of a woodpecker. Science, X. 71, 
patagiate (pa-ta’ji-at), a. [< patagium + -ate}.) 
1. Formed into a patagium, as a fold of skin; 
patagial— 2, Having a patagium, as a flying- 
squirrel, à 
patagium (pat-ā-ji'um), n.; pl. patagia (å). 
[NL., < L. patagium, < Gr. *xarayriov, a golden 
stripe, border, or aine on a woman’s gown; 
said to be < xarayeiv, clatter, clash, < márayoc, 
any sharp, loud noise; but the connection is 
not obvious.] In zoél.: (a) The extensible fold x 
of skin of a flying mammal or reptile; the expan- 3 
sion of the integument of the trunk and limbs or 
tail, or both of these, by which bats, flying-le- 
murs, flying-squirrels, flying-opossums, and fly- 
ing-lizards support themselves inthe air. Exeept 
in the bats, the patagium does not form a wing, and the 
progress of the animal through the air is nota true flight, 
but onlyagreatly protracted leap. In bats the membranous 
expansion is stretched chiefly between the enormously i 
lengthened digits of the hand; in the case of the other 
mammals named, the patagium is for the most part a fold 
of the common integument of the body, stretched from the 
fore to the hind limb. The patagia of the pterodactyls 
or extinct flying reptiles were wings, constructed upon 
lengthened digits, much like those of bats. The case is 
different with the flying-lizards of the present day, in 
which the patagium is stretched upon extended ribs. See 
cut at dragon. Also called parachute. (b) The fold of 
integument which occupies the reéntrant angle 
between the upper arm and the forearm of a 
bird, bringing the fore border of the wing to a 
smooth straightish free edge when the wing 1s 
closed. The tensor patagii is a muscle which 
puts this patagium upon the stretch. (c) In en- 
tom., one of a pair of chitinous scales affixed to 
the sides of the pronotum of lepidopterous in- 
sects, just behind the head, usuall covered 
with long scales or hairs; a shoulder-tippet. 
Compare tegula.—Dermotensor patagil. See der- 
motensor.— Extensor patagii, the proper extensor mus- 
cle of the patagium in birds, 


Patagonian (pat-a-gō'ni-an), a. andn. [< Pata- 
ona (see def.) +-an.] I. a. Of orpertaining 
to Patagonia, a region at the southern extrem- 
ity of South America, divided between Chili 
and the Argentine Republi hares cavy, 


jat sea-lion, ete. See the nouns. ees. 
ai bar One of a race of Indians dwelling in 


Dickens. 


XXVII. 776. 


Encyc. Brit., XIII. 798. 


Š —— > 
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has an upward curve amidships, and extends only about 
haif the length of the vessel; the stem and stern, espe- 
cially the former, have great rake; and the draft of wa- 
ter is much greater at the head than at the stern. These 
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Tt A paltry fellow; aninny; a fool, 
fessional fool was formerly so called, 
Capon, coxcomh, idiot, patch! Shak., ©, of kh 


patavinity (pat-a-vin’i-ti), n. [< L. Patavini- 
ta(t-)s, the mode of speech of the Patavians patch (pach), v. [< patch, n.] I. trans. 1. 
(aseribed to Livy by Pollio), < Patavinus, Pa- mend by adding a patch: often with wp. 
tavian, < Patavium, the city now called Padua, In the town there are not above two orthre 
in Italy, the birthplace of Livy.] The man- habitants, who dwell hereand there 
ner, style, character, etc., of Padua; specifi- 
cally, the peculiar style or diction of Livy, the 
Roman historian, who was born at Patavium, 
now Padua; hence, in general, the use of lo- 
cal or provincial words in writing or speaking. 
Patawa palm. See palm?. 
patch (pach), n. anda. [< ME. pacche, prob., 
with loss of medial 7 (as also prob. in pati and- 
atel), for platch: see platch. In this view the 
. dial. (Swiss) batschen, patschen, patsch, batsch, 
apatch,isnotrelated. It. pezza, a patch, piece, 
isa diff. word: see piece.] I, n. 1. Any piece 
of material used to repair a defective place in 
some fabric or construction, as a piece of cloth 
sewed on a garment where it is torn or worn, 
a bit of masonry, mosaic, tiling, or the like, used 
to repair a defect in old work, or a sod or sods 
employed to make good an injured spot in a 
lawn. 
We, that mocke cuerie Nation for keeping one fashion, 


yet steale patches from euerie one of them, to peece out 
our pride, Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 37. 


2, A piece of cloth cut into some regular shape, 
to be sewed with others into patchwork.— 3 
A small piece of silk or court-plaster used on 
the face, with the apparent purpose of height- 
ening the complexion by contrast. In the seven- 
teenth century patches were used cut not merely in 
squares and triangles, but in 
various extraordinary forms and 
of considerable size; they were 
even cut into groups of figures 
several inches long and elaborate 
in outline. In the eighteenth 
century, and especially at the 
court of Tance, the fashion of 
wearing patches came again into 
vogue, and it has been deemed 
an essential accompaniment to 
powdered hair, reappearing fit- 
fully whenever the use of pow- 
= der has been reintroduced. 

_ Patches received special names 
“according to the place where they were applied, as the 
cog when on the lips, the efrontle or bold when on 
__ the nose, ete. 

Tis not a face I only am in love with; . . . 
No gonr black patches you wear variously, 

cut like stars, some in half-moons, some lozenges; 
which but show you still a younger brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iii. 5. 


seemed ye retty to-day, it 

given REE to A AE ee pe 
west Pepys, Diary, I. 120. 
piece of leather, greased canvas, 
or the like, used as the wadding for 
1.— small square of thick leather 
es u the grinding of small tools 
he work on the stone, in order to pro- 
brasion.— 5, A block fixed 
make the line of sight - 

the bore.—6, A small 

€ ae ae ader cultiva- 
d piece; a plot; a com- 
expanse of anything, 


With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere. 
Lowell, to G. W. Curtis (P. S.). 

Especially — (a) To sew a piece of cloth upon (a 
where it is torn or worn out. (b) To repair (ma 
filling interstices and fra 
like. (e) To substitute new work for, as for defaced or 
partly destroyed work in mosaic or inlaying. 
2. To serve as a patch on. 

That that earth which kept the world in awe 

Should patch a wall. Shak., Hamlet, v, 1. 239, 
8. To adorn by putting a patch or patches 
on the face; also, to adorn with patches, as the 
face. 

But that which I did see, and wond t with reason, 
was to find Pegg Pen in a new coach, with only her hus- 
band’s pretty sister with her, both patched and very fine. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 120. 

Madam, who patch'd you to day?—Let me see—It is 
the hardest thing in dress—I may say without vanity — I 
know a little of it— That so low on the cheek pulps the 
flesh too much. Steele, Lying Lover, iii. 1. 
4. To form of odd pieces or shreds; construct 
of ill-assorted parts or elements; hence, to 
make or mend hastily or without regard to 
forms: usually with up : as, to patch up a peace; 
to patch up a quarrel. 

If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it wit 
It must not be with this. Skak., A. and C. 
It is many years since I learned it [a song]; and, having 
forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch it up by the 
help of mine own invention, who am not excellent at poc- 
try. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 176. 
They hate one another, but I will try to patch it up. 
Swift, Journal to Stella, ly. 
Thus Uncle Venner was a miscellaneous old gentleman, 
partly himself, but, in good measure, somebody else; 
patched together, too, of different epochs; an epitome of 
times and fashions. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
5. Tofit oradjust witha patch or wad of leather, 
etc.: said of a rifle-ball. 
If the bullet is the right size and properly patched. z 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 545. 
Patching up plates, in printing, affixing overlays in 
proper IB to remedy the defects of uneven plates. 

I. intrans. To form patches, as snow on a 

mountain-side, vegetation on a ruin, ctc. 


The patching houseleek’s head of blossom. 4 
rae Browning, Love among the Ruins. 


patchable (pach’a-bl), a. [< patch + -able.] 
Capable of being patched. 


Not patched or patchable any oT ie, moide 


A small box used, 
to con- 


onry) by 


Patches as worn on the face 
about 1740. 


patch-box (pach’boks), n. 
especially in the eighteenth century, 


Sf 


7 “Ivory : ee ide with 
a showing outside of cover, and 4 insi 
5 Eh century. 3 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The pro- 
Halliwell, 


Jewitt, Ceramic Art, I. 27, 
To 
e hundred In- 


4 in the pateht up ruines, 
Sandys, Trayailes, p. 160, 


ment) 


actures with new mortar or the 


tain {) 
plied i b 


vorecls sail remarkably well, and stow a good cargo. Imp. T do deserve its ul me pateh and Po HL 1, 32, natoise-she ‘| i, 
G t al 3, NSE, y a mi 
atandi, s Samo as patten?, 1 (e). 2 ý Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, į Pate Gs a OS tee 
Patarelli argel, g pl [ML., dim. of g, a harlequin. Planché.—9. In zoéi ; ann uae batches, v D. q, Yep Bit tg 
Patarini. ame as Patarini. well-defined part of a surface charactors nde eres hap fOtned ye: Men) te 
Patarine (pat’a-rin), n. and a. [< ML. Pata- peculiar aalok or HL Eee by Clothes, Babitea on ith eg ko g 
rini.] T. n. One of the Patarini. ‘ee lay put on the impression-surface of amin estic fool SoS forme Sed thes M 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the Patarini. | press, to get stronger pression on panting- Methought q OF jostor Y i 
Patarini, Paterini partam, pat--r1'ni), n. covered by the patch, and make a c1 S type WiN offerto sa ad- hato, 
pl. (ME.; said to be < Pataria or Patarea, arag- —Not a patch on, not fit io be Gonna eee print, Y What met igi” ; 
men’s quarter in medieval Milan, and place of  ferior to: as, he is not a patch on you in the iiatlen ee we 3. Dreeulay J 4 
assembly of the early Patarini, Cf. It. pata- ms: [Collog.) Yaa Maas RA variegate | 
rino, a porter orday-laborer.] 1. Asectwhich | Soldier, you are too late. He is not a patch on you for Patched]y; (p Pitches: p. 2 
hed Š G ` 5 looks ; but then —he has loved me so lone. v ms (pac} , ag 
arose in Milan in the middle of the eleventh Garena Olblstenwadi Hea ioe i nanner; witha ed-li) 
century, and opposed especially the marriage Peyer's patches. Same as agminate renee Davies.) Patcher (pay Patches, “1, d i 
of priests.—2. A name given in the twelfth glands (which see, under gland), tate glands or Peyerian Who patches eo ), n. Ka | 
century and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, . a. Arranged in patches, or separ Patcher (pach ends. va | 
and others. Also Patarelli in both senses. squares, or the like. , separate K Datch + ery e Nes y | 
patas, n. [African (?).] The red monkey of These dots [impressed upon prehistoric pottery] are gross, bungling hy Bunglin 
western Africa, Cercopithecus patas or C. ruber. arranged as to form simply patch ornaments Y] are so Here is such Patcher Pocrisy, 


Vile hum 
superstitions. inventi 
Lord, which 
tion of Priests 

hauncey, q 
tant 

Bdemi. 'spicillas, 
cue Aes Perspiciliatg » aa 

à patches on the head, 
polled coot. [Maing ] i 
patchiness (pach’ines nD 
l cing patchy; the appearance he eo 
r ot being made up of patche 
na es z a oS, 
iners, despite he (eaters ves hei 
ss, des > be; y a 
© beauty of the melodie Stele : 


Atheneum, Yo, SS ney 
[Verbal n, of int, 


dina 
Uctaq ne’ fully f ohy ot (i 
uoted in C Mati Dd th 
ach’hed 5 Mp, 


patching (pach’ine), n. 
v. . The act of mending by Í i 
a patch or patches, —2, N y e aida | 
collectively; a patched place, ° Mee | 
Leat the il favoured sight of the patching be hidden 


3. Wadding fone vifle-ball, J. Udall, Ou Irtir, 


Bob poured a large charge of powder into his gan, of 


taking a bullet from his pouch, he felt in hi; 7 | 
the patching. E. Eggleston, The Ge a 1 


ace at 
4+. Patehery; hypocrisy. | 
Blackston, being reproued for his false patehing ili 
a quaking and shaking, Fore, Martyrs, p. 18%, m. 
patchingly (pach'ing-li), adv. In a patebig f 
or bungling or hypocritical, manner. | 
Others, though not so willinglie admitting them, diiy | 
dissemblinglie and patchinglie vse some part of thet, 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 18, a b 
k), a. [4 pateh + ak) My 

paltry fellow. 

are degenerate, ani «ra 


sild Irish. | 
wn, Sate oI ; 
KE pe i 


patchockt (pacho 
clown; a mean or 
Some in Leinster and Ulster 

to be as very patchockes as the 


i -chö’li), t 
li, patchouly (pa-chöli) t jonfr 
pateno Band] 1. An et Ja i 
ous plant, Pogostemon Patchor e 
family. Itgrows 2or3 feet high bears g 
whorled small flowers, and ovale iis 
It yields a perfume long. taron Peculiar alit 
common elsewhere. It Py ea Paves 
ink and India shawls, ing, elo The esset 
in sache cent clothing, ct Use. 
E eS js distilled for to: 


pucha pat. 


2, The perfume itself. 


He smelt as sweet as patchau A 
1 a. and " 
atch-panelt (pach‘pan el); a 
Shabby; worn out- ping but par “4 
ple Cerberu no! u ire ete ir 
Wy nawirics; and ci Bi ul iy 
old ga 
v 
TI. n. A shabby fello pas 
“etl annel! Hla 


h’ 


tch-polle 
o f white colo” 
in the phrase 7 


Jis erro) 
i or futur 


Swift. 


k. 
felna all the 


yas a patchwork of 


+ yt] 
pe 
patches ilope.— 3 
ous parts; 
: said espe- 
of decoration. 
the 


mpose 


vulgar use & 


hence te, ML. 


shaven pa 
the Pre of a monk: 
7 isi jg thus a var. form.] 
Me ne head, whether of a 
ot in weneral, the head; 


g 


„top 


Şi di e Seii 
i ani) nily employed n & 


sense, like noddle, ete. 
‘nore broken pate. o 
orenila’s Ballads, VIII. 18: 


nock, that it rings yet., 
wa sound Kar Spanish Curate, Ni. 4. 


is fai hair 
roy locks of his failing hai 
he thin arey itele bald pate all bare TEET 
Tavo et “arhan, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 54. 
+ of a call’s head. Imp. Diet.— 8. 
tS} & rains”; ‘head. 
y i X 

sel (hourely) pos: on Post, 
i r h > MOSE, D 
i te ris of the commands, prayes, presses them 
isped unto Iervsalem. 
© Sylresler, Bethulians 
¥ T Nan ;, 7- ack ate 

i 4 Inthe fur trade, the fur from a black patch 


“the head of the wild rabbit. Ure, Dict., IV. 
a 


J ie (pit), n. [Origin obseure.] A badger. 


“edl, (Prov. Eng. ] 
m uU [Origin obscure. ] Weak and 
i. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 
Y pita pit), [F.: see paste.] Paste.—Pate sur 
| ie Pain, decoration by means of fine enamel or 
prelil pasteapplied upon a previously pi red surface 
| Suto protuce a very low relief, It ditfers from sopra 
| i or shiancheggiato decoration in that it is treate 
} «galpture, the relief itself being the object aimed at, 
| [nitefinest work the applied paste is always pure-white, 
| ebssit comes upon a darker ground, the different de- 
| pesof thickness of the paste give different degrees of 
| taalseency and of whiteness. In inferior work the 
s gisdone without the same care for graded thick- 


atory 
nture one M ; 
Hes Garland 


9 


„my pat 
genre my? 


a Th 
Wits 


Rescue (trans.), i. 


a gate.— Pâté de foie 


a Fs ct Strasburg até, a pasty made of fat goose- 
Inlise re jaa principally from series a little stone 
Pp mince contents should be taken out and 
al “iil Troe the name is usually given 
ves, ane i a [patel + -ed2.] Having 
ire me ad (of this or that kind): used in 
bt n: as, long-nated, lone-b 
tol istallow-pated Han: Jae aga ded, Sua 
se gin cea gnorant, poorly informed, 
int 

wd You sumi. 

EY RERIGRES Oat peed men, 

Satisfle fo, such a foule intent? 
; e atan ines’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 
sot action a. See patté. 

Lh} a) gy btte-fak’shon) i 

| fee eS Open, a maki a enner 
q ii ting or i Open: see ae known, < pate- 
Nee Manifesting. Datefy.) The act of 
ptt 9 into et ay open declaration. 
ej 9 
J ceee edian is aott placo, our sphere is 
sA ce ation of God hi batefaction, the mani- 
E mself, and our light is 
e i REUEN), v, 4 Ku onne, Sermons, xxi. 
f (Eniru -p ' 
A i Matere, Nie ons 2 pieiaer e, throw 
i l To ROS Jacere, make, 
Iie ein pn al; show; declare. 
al Md op, Predesti He date 
jar Opened jt vation, in such sor 
wo org Dit sort as God 
ice ay) Ctters (Parker 
i er Soc., 1853), IT. 134. 


s pl Vatellas 


: , patellee (-tiz, 
+ patella, a 
kneepan, pa 


a, a bro 
patina, ad shallow 


~ 


din a D Mal., a small 


Patellacea (pat-e-la’s 


patellar (pat’e-lir), a. 


patellate (pat’e-lat), a. 


Patellide (pa-tel’i-dé), n. pl. 


pan.) 1. A 


tont of the knee- 
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tion. (b) a limpet of the genus Patella 
In entomology, the first joint of the coxa, 

i gy, st e coxa.— 4, 
[cap.] [NL.] In conch., a Linnean genus of 
gastropods, type of 
the family Patelli- 
de, to which very 
different limitshave 
been assigned. (a) 
As originally constitut- 
ed and rétained by Lin- 
næus it was a very het- 
erogencous assemblage 
of all forms having a 
patelliform shell, and 
embraced (besides all 
the Docoglossa) Fisu- 
rellide, Ancylidæ, Ca- 
lyptræidæ, and related 
forms. (b) It was sub- 


ES sequenti: adua - 
ed and limited to docoglossate helix” G) Byars 


been confined within narrow bounds 
as have an oblong conic shell agrees: 
iverted basin, and with no aperture at the 
apex —the true limpets, as those so named on the English 
coasts. See also cut under patelliform. 
5. In bot., an orbicular apothecium with a mar- 
ginal rim. —Ligamentum patella. See ligamentum. 
; i), n. pl. [NL., < Pa- 
tella + -acea.| Same as Patellidæ. 
[< patella + -ar3.] Of 
or pertaining to the patella or kneecap: as, 
the patellar tendon or ligament.—Patellar fossa, 
the anterior intercondyloid fossa, or trochlea, of the femur, 
— Patellar nerve, a branch of the long saphenous nerve 
distributed to the skin in front of the knee.—Patellar 
s, a plexus on the front of the knee, formed by the 
1 and middle cutaneous and internal saphenous 
.—Patellar tendon or ligament. See ligamen- 
tum patelle, under ligamentum.—Patellar tendon re- 


flex, Same as knee-jerk, 

[< NL. *patellatus, < 
L. patella, patella: see patella.) 1. Inentom., 
made patelliform ; provided with a patella-like 
formation. Also patellulate.—2. In bot., same 


as patelliform, 1.—Patellate tarsus, a tarsus in which 
the joints are expanded and closely pressed together, form- 


ing a patella. 
- [NL., < Patella 
+ -idex.] A family of gastropods, typified by 
the genus Patella; the limpets. (a) Including such 
limpets as are otherwise separated as Acmæideæ (false lim- 
pets) and Lepetide. (b) Restricted to the true limpets, 
The animal has gills forming a row of leaflets around the 
foot, and the lingual ribbon has one or two lateral teeth 
and three marginal on each side. The shell is a flattened 
cone, open below, and has a horseshoe-shaped impression 
on the inside, open in front. These limpets arenumerous 
i and widely distributed. They live in general on 
rocky coasts, excavate a place for themselves on some rock 
where for the most part they rest, but whence they make 
excursions for food, chiefly at night. See cuts under patella 
and patelliform. Also Patellacea. 
patelliform (pa-tel’i-form), a. [< L. patella, a 
pan, dish, patella, 


(e) 


Rock-limpet (Patella longicosta). 


+ forma, form.] 1. at orn 
Having the shape Vee Å 


of a patella or 
kneepan. Also pat- 
ellate.— 2. Having 
the form of a de- 
pressed and gener- 
ally oblong cone or 
disk, hollow or un- 
partitioned within. 
Patellimani (pat- 
e-lim’a-ni), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of patelli- 
manus: see patel- 
limanous.] In La- 


seutellarius). 


treille’s classification, a group of caraboid bee- 
the Simplicimani and 


Quadrimani by the diference in the dilatation 
tarsi being patel- 
[< NL. 
dish, patella, 
having the tarsi 
patellate; having patelliform tarsi; of or per- 


ane] 
the characters of, the Patellidz; 
to a limpet; patelliform. 
KNL. Paeiaite, ie 
: per of a genus Patellites ; 
ST KS of Patella or some 


tles, distinguished from 


of the tarsi, the two anterior 
late in the males. 
patellimanous (pat-e-lim’a-nus), 
patellimanus, < L. patella, a pan, 
+ manus, hand.] In entom., 


a. 


taining to the Patellimant. 
patelline (pat‘e-lin), 4. 
Of, or having 
resembling or related 
patellite (pat’e-lit), n. 
tella + -ites.] 
a fossil limpet, as a spe 
similar shell. rene ender 
i ‘e-loi ` NE 
OR (pa mera to or resembling a patel 


or limpet; of or pertainmg to 


[< Patella + 


Patelliform Shell of Limpet (Patella 


[< Patella + 
la 


the Patelloidea. 


patent 


Paracephalophora monoica taini ġ 
era Umbrella, Biplionarta, ind Totora hain 
: ee as in Patella, 
clide.— 2. In Risso’s classification, a famil 
typified by the genus Patella, me g 
patellula (pa-tel’i-li) 
(NL., dim. of L. pat 
see patella.) 
Tis Sr cue g As surface of the tarsus 
L & Male beetle of the ge ise 
Rea feng e genus Dytiscus, or other 
patellulate (pa-tel’i-lat), a. Same as p 
a-teli-lat), a. Same as patellate, 
paten! (pat’en).n. (Formerly also patten, patin, 


and Tylodina, having 
but not ineluding the Pa- 


sn; pl. patelule (-1é), 
patella, a pan, dish, patella: 
In entom., one of the sucking- 


patine; < ME. *paten, pateyn, patent, a 

yy E paten 
(ecel.), < L. patina, patena (Sicilian Gr. zatávn), 
a broad shallow dish, a pan, a kind of cake, < 
patere, lie open: see patentl, Cf. panl, ult.< L. 
patina, and dim. patella.) 1. A broad shallow 
dish; a bowl. « 

They [the articles found in mounds, ¢te.] consist of 
jugs, Pipkins, patens or bowls, watering-pots — all articles 

ade for the poor. Solon, Old Eng. Pottery, p. 17. 

2. Eccles., a plate or flat dish; in the com- 
munion service of certain liturgical churches, 
the plate on which the consecrated bread is 
placed. In the primitive church the paten was an ordi- 
nary plate; but when wafers expressly prepared took the 
place of bread, the paten became an écclesiastical vessel. 
It is wide and shallow, and is generally made of silver, but 
sometimes of glass, gold, alabaster, agate, or other hard ma- 
terial. In the Roman Catholic Church the paten must be 
of the same material as the accompanying chalice, of some 
hard metal, the inside of which is heavily gilded, and, like 
the chalice, it must be consecrated by the bishop. 
3. A plate, as of metal. 
5 Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 59. 
paten?},”. An obsolete form of patten?. 
patency (pat’en-si or på'ten-si), n. [< ML.“ pa- 

tentia, < L. paten(t-)s, open: see patentl.] 1. 

The state of being patent or evident.—2. The 
state of being spread open or enlarged. Dungli- 
son. 

patener (pat'en-ċr), n. [< patent + -er2.] Ec- 
cles., in the Western Church, in medieval times, 
the acolyte who held the empty paten raised as 
high as his face, with hands muffled in the offer- 
tory veil, from the lesser oblation till the pater- 
noster. This is now done by the subdeacon. 

See offertory, n., 2 (a, 3). 
patent! (pat’ent or pa’tent),a.andn. [K ME. pa- 

tente, a patent; < OF. (and F.) patent, a., patente, 

n., = Sp. Pg. It. patente, a. andn., = D. G. Dan. 

Sw. patent, n., < L. paten(t-)s, lying open, open, 

public (litteræ patentes, an open letter, a letter to 

whom it may concern, a patent), ppr. of patere, 
lie open; ef. Gr. zeravvivas, spread out. From 
the L. y pat are also ult. E. pacet, pass, passage, 

ete., and prob. expand, expanse, ete.] I. a. 1. 

Lying open; open; expanded. 

They may at times supply the roome which, being emp- 
tie, would be patent to pernicious idleness. 
Quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. 
It {contraction of the external passage of the car] is read- 
ily relieved by the patient wearing a piece of silver tube, 
to keep the passage patent. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 417. 
2. Specifically— (a) In bot., spreading; open; 
either widely spreading_or diverging widely 
from an axis. (b) In zodl., patulous; open, as 
by the size of an aperture, the shallowness of 
a cavity, ete.—3. Manifest to all; unconcealed; 
evident; obvious; conspicuous. 

In this country, the contract [of the king with the peo- 
ple] is not tacit, implied, and vague ; it is explicit, patet, 
and precise. Bp. Horzely, Works, IIL. xliv. 

My object here is to assume as little as possible as regards 
facts, and to dwell only on what is spate and notorious. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 416. 
4. Open to the perusal of all: as, letters patent. 
Seo letter3. 

In wytnesse of whiche thingis theis our letters we haue 

done be made patentes. 

Charter of London, in Arnold's Chronicle, p. 34. 
5. Appropriated by letters patent; secured by 
law orpatentas an exclusive privilege; restrain- 
ed from general use; patented. 


made a patent commodity. 


dues all irregularities whatsoever. 
Carlyle, 
Patentalum. Sameas concentrated alum (which see, 
deralum).— Patent ambiguity, in law, an ambigu 

is apparent on the face of a document, as dist 
from adoubt cast on the meaning of a document. 
clear by evidence of some extrinsic fact. See latent. 
ent barley. See barley.—Patent drier, 


TI. n. A patelliform shell. Te Ab, of sugar of lead, barytes, and linseed-o 
i at-e-loi’dé-ii), n. pl. [Niu S faded in small quantities to house-paints to 
Batellowdes (Patch, patella, + by. eldoc. form. } Sinica PRENT toes ee 


patella, a pan, 


ification (1825), one of 
his monopleurobranchiate 


side, a newspaper printed on the in 
sold to publishers, who fill the unprint 


Madder . . . in King Charles the First’s time . . . was 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Oil of flattery, the best patent antifriction known, sub- 
Diamond Necklace, viii. 


patent 


al, ete, See the nouns.— Patent medicine, 


and less properly, any drug the manufacture and sale o: 


which are restricted in any way, whether by patent of sub- 
stance, name, label, or the like, or by secrecy as to the 


nature and method of nenangi Katone outside, : 
newspaper printed on the outside only, sold to publish 
ers and filled up by them like a pen inside. [Colloq.} 
Patent yellow. Sce yellow, =Syn. 3. Plain, obvious, pal 
pable, unmistakable, glaring, notorious, 
II. n. 1. An official document 


called letters patent (which see, 
conferring or granting a privilege 


privilege so granted: as, a patent of nobility; 
conferring the right to engage in a 

pursuit, maintain a place of patentor (pat’en-tor or pi’ten-tor), n. 
like, usually to the exclusion ent! +-orl.] 1. One who grants a patent.— 2 


a patent 
particular trade or 
amusement, or the 
of others. 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Shak., Sonnets, Ixxxvii. 
Thou hast a patent to abuse thy friends. 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i 


are no more peers than I am, he [William IV.] desired them 
to appear as such in Westminster Abbey and do homage. 
Greville, Memoirs, Sept. 8, 1831. 
2. Specifically—(at) A letter of indulgence; 
an indulgence; a pardon. 
Thanne plokked he forth a patent, apece of an harde roche, 
Wher-on were writen two wordes on this wyse y-glosed, 
Dilige deum et proximum tuum. x 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 10. 
Our lige lordes seel on my patente 


That shewe I first, my body to warente. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 51. 


(b) The grant by a government to the author 
of a new and useful invention, or to his as- 
signs, of the exclusive right of exploiting that 
invention for a specified term of years; also, 
the instrument or letters by which a grant of 
land is made by a government to a person or cor- 
poration. By the United States Revised Statutes, sec. 
4886, etc., any person, whether a citizen or an alien, may 
obtain patent protection for the term of seventeen years 
“who has invented or discovered any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvement thereof, not known or used 
by others in this country, and not patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or any foreign country, 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in pub- 
lic use or on sale for more than two years prior to his ap- 
plication, unless the same is proved to have been aban- 
loned.” The fact that the invention has been first patent- 
ed in a foreign country will not debar the inventor from 
obtaining a valid patent in the United States, unless the 
same has been here “introduced into public use for more 
than two years prior to the application.” But the patent 
will expire with that foreign patent having the shortest 
term. In the application of the several clauses of this 
statute, distinctions arise of difficult and delicate charac- 
ter, which are the constant subject of controversy. For 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Isle of Man, patents are granted (under 46 and 47 Vict., c. 
57, 1883) to any person, whether British subject or not. 
The general principles as to what constitutes an inven- 
tion or improvement are substantially the same as above 
stated. For each of the principal British colonies there 
is a separate statute. 

If the affairs committed to such officers and commis- 
sioners be of general concernment, we conceive the frec- 
men, according to patent, are to choose them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 255. 

8. An invention; a thing invented: as, the ma- 

chine isanew patent. [Collog.]—4}. A region 

or tract of land granted by letters patent; a 

+ concession. {Instances of this use are still retained, 
as in Holland Patent, a village in Oneida county, New 
= situated in a tract acquired about 1789, under a grant 
fro the State of New York, by a company of Hollanders.} 
He was, at a court, 3 October, 1632, “required to forbear 
his gifts as a pastor or teacher paplely, in our 

, unles it be to those he brought with him.” 

Quoted in Winthrop’s Hist. New England, I. 93. 


1e woman welt now in Plimouth patent. 


inthrop, Hist. New England, II. 191. paterfamilias (pa’tér-fa-mil’i-as), n. 


patent. See infringement.—Patent 
e granting of patents for inventions; 
nent of government charged with the 
its for inventions. In the United States 
re in its present form in 1836, is 
ment of the Interior; its head 

`of Patents. 
it), v. t. [< patent, 
t; make the subject 
ve right to by let- 


eding joint. 
: Paterin n. pl. 


of their own selection. [Colloq.]— Patent leather, met- 
a drug which 


is patented, or the name of which is patented ; butusually, 


, sometimes patenter (pat’en-tér or pa’ten-tér), n. 
under letter?), R 
; also, the patently (pat-ent-li or ‘pa’tent-li), adv, 


: patent-rolls 


Though their patents arenot made out, and the new peers 


pateressa (pat-e-res’i), 


pateriform (pat’e-ri-form), 
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patentee (pat-en-té’ or pi-ten-té’), n 

ent! + -ecl.] One who holds a patent; [K pat: 
whom a patent is granted, trees SY 

Notwithstanding the fishing ships mad. 9 
turnes, at last it was ingrossed by fronts Palen xS: 
t Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works IL 263 
z Michell, one of the grasping patentees wl Re sacs 
of the favourite the power of robbing the nation urchaseq 
and imprisoned for life. Macaulay, Nugent's fangs 
ne = ‘n. 


[K pat- 


f 


entl t+ -erl.] Same as patentee, 


In a 
vatent f bo ve fate: a . ki 
patent manner; openly; plainly; unmistaka- 


bly: as, patently fallacious. 
[< pat- 
One who secures a patent; a patentee, í 
patent-right (pat’ent-rit), n. The exclusive 
right secured by letters patent; specifically, the 
exclusiye privilege granted io an inventor of 
practising or exploiting his invention, 
7 (pat’ent-rolz), n. pl. The record 
or register of letters patent issued in Great 
Britain; letters patent collected together on 
pa rehment rolls. Every roll represents or contains the 
patents of a year, but is sometimes divided into two or 
more parts. Every sheet is numbered and is called a mem- 
brane. Usually abbreviated pat. when cited: thus, Pat 
10 Hen. IIT. m. 8, means eighth membrane or sheet of the 
Rene oorte nn yearof Henry III. When the docu- 
ment is on the back of the roll, the letter d (dorso) is a 
ed to the citation. Brewer. ` 5o78) Ee: 
The patent rolls of the ninth year of the reign contain 
several commissions issued by the king’s authority for the 
suppression of heresy. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404, 


patera (pat’e-rii), n.; pl. patere (-ré). [L., a 
broad flat dish or saucer, < patere, lie open: see 
A shallow, 


patent. Cf. patent; patina.’ 1. 
circular, saucer-like vessel 
used by the Romans for 
pouring libations in sacri- 
ficial rites. It corresponds 
to the Greek phiale.— 2. In arch., the repre- 
sentation of a flat round dish in bas-relief, used 
asan ornament in friezes, ete. Rosettes and other 
flat ornaments of various shapes, which bear no resem- 


blance to dishes, are now often called by this name. The 
name is also inappropriately given to the flat ornaments 
of diverse forms frequently occurring in the Perpendicu- 
lar medieval style. 

The capital [of the shaft] consists of four plain circles 
something like pateræ, with leaves on each side of them, 
the work above this somewhat resembling a Tuscan capi- 
tal. Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 89. 
Druidical patera. See druidic. 

Patera process. See process. i 

pater-covet (pat’ér-kov), n. Same as patrico. 
[Cant.] A A 

patererot (pat-e-ra’r0), n.; pl. patereroes (+762). 
A corruption of pederero. 

His habitation is defended by a ditch, over which he has 
laid a draw-bridge, and planted his courtyard with pate- 
reroes continually loaded with shot. __ 5 : 

Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, ii. (Davies.) 

I can see the brass palararoes glittering on her poop. z 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, xix. (Davies.) 
n.; pl. pateressæ (-8). 
[ML.; NGr. rarepiroa, a bishop's staff.] The 
pastoral staff of a Greek bishop. It has a cres- 
cent-shaped head, variously curved and orna- 
mented, and is in fact a form of the tau. 

[L., prop. 
two words, pater familias: pater, father; Ju- 
milias, archaic gen. of familia, a family, pouse 
hold: see family.] The father of a family; ie 
head of a household; hence, sometimes, i 20 
head man of a community; the chief of a tri n 

In the early days of ancient Rome the archaic family, 
ruled over by the pater.familias, and called a cor poraa 
by Sir H. S. Maine, must have formed a strong an veal 
cient form of local government at a time wW hen cer 


oyernment was comparatively feeble. Ber 
3 = Westminster Rev., CXXV. 359. 


a. [< L. patera, aflat 


dish, + forma, form.] Having the shape of & 


patera or saucer.—Pateriform joints of the antenn? 
or pal i, in entom., joints which are round, very ana 
and dilated so as to form a nearly flat or concave ap 


surface, but a rounded basal one partly hidden in the pre- 


See Patarini. 5 
[< F. paternel = Dp: 
< ML. paternalis, 
< pater = 


Architectural Paterce 


rnal (pa-ter’nal), a. 
n Tt. paternale, 
pertaining to a father, 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


^ Glads ae 
are paternal o 3 
can Show us "i 
a father loves a child a 
Macau, 
: ay 
2. Deriveq from K SE 
paternal estate 


The omnifi 
‘he eW 
pplifted, in pata j 
ar into Cha i 


Ute 
Chu w 
teh a 
Eredi 


re ON thew: 

ate glon the wi 

8 and the wE a p y 
n A 

Happy the man wh 


A few Paternal 


uy 
3 OSE yy 
Content to i: 


hang, 
cres hoy wd 
breathe his mau Care 


Same “pa ey, 
ily, C 88 Patery ig 


halir, 


al-izm) 


The fallacy that social cı 


activity is a O-operation | 


n emasculating Paternatige the fom ly, 
ane Contempora i 
paternalistic (pa-tér-na-tis’tik), x Ree U 

Of or Pertaining top 


paternet, n. An obsolete form of pattern, 
n [X) SR 

A member of a sect fea a u 
who are said to have held that God PiN | 
upper parts of the human body and Satanils | 
lower They led impure lives. Also eal 
enustian, 
paternity (pi-tér’ni-ti), n. [< F, patmit= | 
Sp. paternidad = Pg. paternidade = It. pia 1 
nila, < LL. paternita(t-)s, fatherly feeling e 
care, fatherhood, < L. paternus, pertaining tos 
father: see paternal.] 1. Fathership; fatta: 1f 
hood; the relation of a father to his oñspritg i 
Vhere a spiritual paternity is evident, we neel ketm 

f ie for Penal aie becanse in the pind 
rule all power is founded. Jer. Taylor, Works, Lit 


2. Derivation from a father: as, the ei 
paternity is unknown. Hence—8, Origin; 


thorship. 
The Fist et) He these novel: 

warmly disputed. E 

paternoster (pā’tėr-nos’tèr), E a 
noster = F. patendtre (also p mhe 
nostre, patrenosire = ? pe Cai, par 
padre nosso = It. padre m won 
ter, < L. pater noster, the i 
Lord’s Prayer m Latin: pnd 
ther); noster, our: see oin a 
Prayer: so ealled from 

the Latin version. 


d 
And lewede leelo ao ter oars 
Persen with a pa m pennunedles 


Passinge purgator iers 


the Pi 
ther thought 
L doomed to 5aY 


s ime to Ut 
s was from timi Set 


p. 


„noster 100E: pg, 
ater ma fi ovensa l 16 
his bead ies of DOM 

Popes oros © at 
m Ean 3 


Humphrey de 
to his 1 
jt 


ary € 
1e hoary O° 
perelt out as 


ast as he 
the osli fast as] 


h tRC the Ravenshoe, Ixiv- 
roe ine tingale E 
as Moy pale y, ringat, [Humor- 
rel profanity: E on 
gi seot F tho co 
t 5 = 0- 
at t openly wit sts m, and 
‘Me, ar oe e harn, ś 

gi ey dat e yetwolt it, whiche 
ey for verray ean so be 

ivily, ster, 5 os 
riv z paternos put that lewed 
T pater rucer, Parson’s Tale. 


; 
i s 
i o penny.— T0 BAY anape 
rt $ 


r-pump), ”- 
esemblance 
beads 


1), n: 


k boine? ej /ni-ii), è Mere 
pine (pat OO) W. Paterson, g Eng 
t A peoo atter “ig of monocotyledonons 
4 ? n, 19: \ genus aracterized by 
po der] R B Tpideæ, characte 
poo tho order slender perianth-tube, 
pal? ùl inal spe’ aeS: broad and spreading, 
ia er lob 3 bene 1 erect. There are 
jet Gia yor small a og two-ranked grass- 
lie Kuti Bae x, and ever Os _ 
ped from a sho 7 in every spathe, blue 
Bigs eine mp yery ck per 
pst Ore much Dem oy the wil r purple lily, 
ba ml of mr Austr ia as the wila fag or purp 
bs tro nov cule in rit = E. pathetic.) 
loss ta/ti-kO), © Osean seas 
pt Pai, noting a passage to be ren 
thetle+ ie manner. i 
pelina pato Yp, path, peth, < AS. path 
Ik th a 09. *path (not recorded) =0 nee 
Say j TRD pad = MLG. pat, LG. pad = 
LL ny P = aa phath, fad, pad, MH 
2 (uigu, phat path, way; not in Seand. or 
ey th EA s(pont-), a bridge (of any kind), 
ali WE fain cE L pons (PONT), a PCES oc a path 
tem! Ph riga path,’ ‘footway ; Gr. maroc, apath, 
Pees, walk); = Skt. panthan (steminsoime 
wT ath) = Zend path, pathan, a path, 
cases pathi, pa I) = 4 ee ee Pent 
tion) We gy, Cf. Russ. puli, way, road., he Teut. 
stie |] sapicannot be cognate with tho Gr., Skt., ete. 
detts A (ir arog would require a Teut. #fath); if con- 
au te rated at all, it must have been borrowed at a 
eld rly period, mediately from the Gr. or 


ately from a “Scythian” source. Cf. 


ip supposed to have been borrowed in early 
pate sunder similar conditions.] 1, A way 
ng tt} tate or trodden by the fect of men or beasts; 
BIA } tek formed incidentally by passage or traf- 
ther febstween places rather than expressly made 
Hs} tosceommodate trafic; a narrow or unimpor- 
miy | tattoad; afootway; hence, in a more general 
ii i as any road, way, or route. 
vay Mette ls a palh of pecs « rw the pa t 
childs | he mite passe Fithowte Bat oe Fee Altonn 
n; Se Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 300. 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

tt nthe church-way paths to glide. 

Sut Telit the birr A Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 389. 
palir a urren-heaten thoroughfare 

He č the green path a Oma there foot. 
= Pb N The a Ree ennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
lint] any othe! thine or track which an animal 
ofthe tispaca, a ni follows in the air, in water, 
a abid i v RIA of a fish in tho sea or 
a the path ot ARA path of a planet or 


ae a Path whi 
Bes ye hath neon fowl knoweth, and which the 


e H iii 
i hd stream Pee Job xxviii. 7. 
; b k nits hazell: t 
Hs i tushing by the ruin dee: 
ng + Burns, A Visi 
Binge V4ly, course an 1: a ee 
io gluc, or pr Se im life; course of ac- 
ie i ui pattant hy ao dnre 
i i ig e re Mer 
re | Mp enant rd are mercy and truth unto such 
D5 i aise Ty God ‘A 7 8. XXV. 10, 
at tH Shall pe} ahim alone pursue; É 
ate T t3 his hes li 
A i i Py is ey light, my clue. 
: f È tet ory Tend Balt è es, Emblems, iv. 2. 
HB 4 Fig tts Sf Queen 4 ao grave, Gray, Elegy. 
di | : toss the pat, Aa shadow of Crom- 
ie Atlborough. 
pe cats “hy Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
Ss A fatty traveled ogg efate.— Beaten 
ii Path or Gas ence, a well- 


eller cock 
Er that vente i as I know, is the first 
a ahis aE E? out of the hee 
ra enny and ) G 
tce, Source of the ieee 


Which a m; 
Olecule of a y 
aer peplecules, The eon 
re ender normal con- 
See me been estimated 
-— Irreconcila- 
atp of integration. 
(Ra p cross one’s path, 
ck, Trail, eto. Seg 


na profligate patht (path), v. [< path, n.) I. trans. 1. To 
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pathology 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There {a a rapture on the fonet shore, 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 178. 


Taa pue is à Power whose care 
caches thy way along that pathlexs coas 
The desert and illimitable ale j 


Bryant, To a Waterfowl. 
pathoanatomical (path-6-an-a-tom’i-kal), a. [< 
Sr. Táloç, disease, + avarouy, anatomy; see 
anatomy, anatomical.) Pertaining to morbid 
_ anatomy. 5 
pathobiological (path-d-bi-6-loj’i-kal). a. Same 
as pathological. Amer. Nai., XXII. 113. 
pathoblologist (pati 1-01 6-jist), n. Same as 
> : Er tologist. Amer. Not., XXII. 117. 
(Sone commen oE instead of path, suggest hadst, march, pathogene (path’odén), Gr Log disease 
n Puss, pace, > nae . . TAVOÇ, AIS , 
Pathan (pa-than’), n. A person of Afghan race qug e Producing: see -gen.] A disease-pro- 
settled in Hindustan, or one of kindred race in ducing micrococeus. See Micrococcus. 


tread; walk or go in; follow. 
And that the worlde might read them a 
I left this vaine, to path the vertuous ene 
G. Whetstone, Remembrance of Gascoigne (ed 
Where, from the neighbouring hills, her 
path. 


Arber). 
passage Wey d 

Drayton, Polyolbione il; oe 

2. To mark out a path for; guide.—3, To pave 

Andalle the Stretes also ben pathed of the same Stones, 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 307. 

II. intrans. To go asin a path; walk abroad 

For if thou path, thy natiue semblance on, 


Not Erebus itselfe were dimme enough 
To hide thee from preuention. : 


Shak., J. C. (folio 1623), ii. 1. 83, 


eastern Afghanistan. pathogenesis (path o jeni eis), ne [NL.,< Gr. 
SPAS wiv; A r| 
During the next three reigns the valley rendered an un- novos, Uisease, + yéveccc, generation.] The mode 


willing allegiance to the central authority, and in the reign 
of Aurangzeb the Pathans succeeded in freeing themselyes 


from Mogul supremacy. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 634. 


p 


tico It. patetico, < L. patheticus, < Gr. ra- < Gr. matoc, disease, any passive state, + -yévera, 
Orri ubject to feeling or passion, sensitive, < -yevýç, producing: see -geny.] Same as patho- 
also impassioned, < zalyréc, subject genesis. 


Yet by the way renews at every station 
Iler cordial Thanks and her pathetick vows. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 190. 
Full of pathos; affecting or moving the feel- 
ings; exciting pity, sorrow, grief, or other ten- 
der emotion; affecting: as, a pathetic song or 
discourse; pathetic expostulation. 
‘Tis pitiful . . . 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation. Cowper, Task, ii. 469. 
The effect of his discourses was heightened by a noble tic winter and its companion scurvy. 
figure and by pathetic action. Macaulay. Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., L 431. 
8. In anat., trochlear: in designation of or ref- pathognomy (pi-thog’n6-mi), n. [< Gr. máðoc, 
erence to the fourth cranial nerve. suffering, feeling, + yróun, a means of knowing,a 
II. n. A trochlear or pathetic nerve; a pa- token orsign: see gnomel.] The science of the 
theticus.—Pathetic nerves, in arang trochlear signs by which human passions ao indicated. 
nerves. See cuts under brain and encephalon. | pathogony (pa-thog’6-ni), n. [< ir. 7d log, dis- 
pathetical (pa-thet‘i-kal), a. [<pathetic +-al.] “case, + -yovia, y yev, produce: see -gony.] 
Same as pathetic. Same as pathogeny. : 
Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical. pathographical (path-d-graf’i-kal), a. [< pa- 
Shak., L. L. L, i 2.103. “ inograph-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to pa- 


2 
2. 


pathognomonic symptoms. 


He has the true pathognomonic sign of love, jealousy. 
Arbuthnot. 


Every one is asleep, snoring, gritting his teeth, or talk- 
ing in his dreams. ‘This is pathognomonic ; it tells of Arc- 


This very word “good” impleee description in ieor thography. 
ore pi 7 X tie , the ny familiar exemptl- = J y A 
ae mora e re Ford, Line of Lie, Dathography (pa thoga) m al Gr. malt 
pathetically (pi-thet/i-kal-i), adv. lt. Pas- disease ~rpagia, < ypapen, write-] mea 
sionately.—2. Ina pathetic manner; in sucha sathol o i ation of pathology: 
manner as to excite the tender emotions or feel- Pathologic (path-6-loj‘ik), a. [= F. patho- 
ings; affectingly. _ het’i-kal-nes), n. The logique = Sp. patológico = Pg. pathologico = Tt. 
patheticalness (pã-thet'1-kal-nes), n. patologico, < Gr. Tabooyixóc, that treats of suf- 


pathos. i 

pl. pathetici (-si). 
the fourth 
pathetic 


quality of being pathetic; 
patheticus (pa-thet’i-kus), ”.; 


[NL.: see pathetic.) In anat., one of 

pair of crane nervos; a trochlear or pathological (path lo vals pate 
pathetism (path’e-tizm),n. [< pathet-ic + -ism.] onak eae A A i I z ologi! 

Animal magnetism, or the practice of magne- pathologically (path-6-loj‘i-kal-i), adv. In a 

tizing; mesmerism. pathologie manner; as regards pathology: 

~ pathologist (pa-thol’o-jist), n. [< patholog-y 

379. “4 ist.) One who treats of pathology; one 

who is versed in the nature and diagnosis of 

diseases. 


fering or disease, £ xallodo;et, treat of suffer- 
ing or disease: see pa thology.) Of or pertain- 
ing to pathology or disease. 


also of late been proposed. 
Anim. Mag. (trans., 1843), p- 


e Frenchers, and the red- 
am eats la Tonge 
nded and upright tribe, 0 
them, Hawk-eye; while the troops and rangers along as 
side of the water call me Pathjinder, insamn ee 
never been known to miss one end of the trail, w 


a i at the 
was a Mingo, or a friend who si Pena der, i. 


By th 
of the Big Lakes, I 
Mohicans, a just-mi 


sum of scientific knowledge concerning disease, 
its origin, its various physiological and an: 


other. 3 tomical eae and ate consanye Z EN ( 
; AE xabuxde,takenin Sense General ogy concerns the nature of certain morbi 
pathic (pathik), TEE ¢ ae disease: see conditions and processes that present themselves in 


of ‘pertaining to 
pathos.) Of or pert 
pathic (path‘ik), 2. 


ous diseases, as pyrexia, edema, and inflammation, 
cial pat. deals with morbid esses 25 
individual diseases: as, the spe j 

fever or epilepsy. 


The great value of mental path: 
is that it presents to him the r 
feeling, imagination) in unusual sity. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Ps 


ining to disease. 

K L. P athicus, : Gr aaa 
i maining passive, < Talem, 

aes a NES see pathos.) A 


aor. of zacyeur, S z | 3 
male that omits to the crime against nature; 


acatamite. B. Jonson. 


asa < path + -less.] Hav- . A 
patie AGES ee e as, a pathless 2. The D the oe 
forest; a pathless wilderness. PECCesSes lise CISeREe. 


= a course of life. 
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The quantity and quality of the blood play a weighty ness, < patien(t-)s, suffering, enduring i 
part in the pathology of insanity. see patient.) 1. The quality ei Bene Ben 


‘audsley, in Reynolds's System of Med., IT. 50, 


8. A discourse on disease.—Humoral pathology. 
Seo Ena VOEO NLDIG pathology, that part of bot- 
any which relates fo the diseases of plants. 

pathomania (path-o-ma’ni-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
malloc, disease, + pavia, madness.] Moral in- 
sanity. 7 F : 

pathometry (pa-thom’et-ri), n. [< Gr, máloc, 
disease, + -erpia, < uérpov,measure.] Literally, 
the measure of suffering; the distinction of suf- 
fering into different kinds; the perception, rec- 
ognition, or diagnosis of different kinds of suf- 
fering. 

Some of you will remember the poor little thing . . . 
who, only seven years old and having tubercle in the 
brain, said it wasn't headache he suffered from, it was 

-pain in the head. Pitifully accurate pathometry for such 
a time of life! Dr. Moxon, in Lancet. 
pathophobia (path-9-fo’bi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
maboc, disease, + -popia, < g&Pecbar, fear.] 1. 
Morbid dread of disease; hypochondria.—2. 
Morbid dread of any kind, including agora- 
phobia, mysophobia, pyrophobia, ete. r 
pathophorous (pa-thot’6-rus), a. [< Gr. málo, 
disease, + -popoç, < ġépew = E. bearl.] Path- 
ogenic: applied to bacteria. 
pathopæia (path-ọ-pē'iä), n. [< Gr. zaforovia, 
excitement of the passions (cf. zaBoroléc, caus- 
ing disease), < doc, suffering, passion, disease, 
+ roi, make, do.) A speech, or figure of 
speech, contrived to move the passions. Smart. 
pathos (pa’thos),». [= F. pathos = Sp. patos 
= Pg. pathos, pathos, < NL. pathos, pathos, < 
Gr. wa0oc, suffering, disease, misery; of the soul, 
any passive emotion, violent feeling, a passive 
condition, etc., also sensibility, feeling; < zabeiv, 
2d aor. of racer (perf. zéxorda), suffer, endure, 
undergo, receive or feel an impression, feel, 
be TEDN, yearn; < y mað, also in xéfoc, long- 
ing, yearning, desire, ete.; related to L. pati, 
suffer: see patient, passion. Hence pathelic, 
etc., and the second element in apathy, antip- 
athy, sympathy, etc., homeopathy, ete.] 1. That 
ality or character, as of a speech, an expres- 
sion of the countenance, a work of art, etc., 
which awakens the emotion of pity, compas- 
sion, or sympathy; a power or influence that 
moves or touches the feelings; feeling. 
Or where did we ever find sorrow flowing forth in such 


a natural prevailing pathos as in the Lamentations of 
Jeremy? South, Sermons, LY. i. 


Our hearts are touched with something of the same 
vague pathos that dims the eye in some deserted grave- 
yard. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 348. 

A richer, deeper tone is breathed into lyric song when 
it is no longer the light effusion of a sprightly feeling or 
sensuous desire, but the utterance of a heart whose most 
transient motions are touched with the pathos of an infi- 
nite destiny. J. Caird. 


Specitically—2. In art, the quality of the per- 
sonal, ephemeral, emotional, or sensual, as op- 
posed to that of the ideal, or ethos.— 3. Suffer- 
ing. [Rare.] 


Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will! 5 


at) The power or capacity of physical endurance: 
E bear up against what affects tho renee 
patience of heat or of toil. 
If M. More look so much on the pleasure that is į 

riage, why setteth he not his eyes on the Chen one 
for that pleasure and on the patience of other displonsures 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), ae H 

50), p. 


1 ability 
physical powers: ay 


(b) The character or habit of mind that enable: 5 > 
fer afflictions, calamity, provocation, or other evil, ae F 


calm unrutled temper; endurance without mur) ri 
fretfulness; calmness; composure. Dig 
Whanne oure bewte schal aslake, 
God send us paciens in oure olde age. 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (©. E. T, 8.), p. 80. 
$ She pined in thought, 
And witha green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Shak., T. N., ii. 4, 117. 
Many are the sayings of the wise, . . . 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 
Milton, S. A., 1. 654, 
(c) Quietness or calmness in waiting for somethin, 
1 y 8 g to hap- 
pen; the cast or habit of mind that enables e r: 
without discontent. PERN 


or 


He had not the patience to expect a present, but de- 


manded one. Sandy ravailes, p. 119. 
Sad patience, too near neighbour to despnir. 
M. Arnold, The Scholar-Gipsy, 
(a) Forbearance; leniency; indulgence; long-suffering. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. f 
Mat. xviii, 26. 
Hark’ee, Jack —I have heard you for some time with 
patience —I have been cool— quite cool; but take care! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii, 1. 
(e) Constancy in Jabor or exertion; perseverance, 
„The same nyght, with grett Diffyculty and moche pa- 
ciens, we war Delived a borde into ower Shippe. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. ‘ 
He learnt with patience, and with meck 
W. Harte, Eulogius; or, the Che 
2}. Sufferance; permission. 
By your patience, 
I needs must rest me. 
3. A plant, the patience dock. See dockl, 1,— 
4. A ecard-game: same as solitaire.— Patience 
muscle, the levator scapule.—To take in patiencet, 
to receive with resignation. 


Shak., Tempest, iii, 3. 3. 


Tak al in pacience 
Oure prisoun, for it may non other be. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 226. 
=Syn. 1. Patience, Fortitude, Endurance, Resignation. 
Patience is by derivation a virtue of suffering, but it is 
also equally an active virtue, as patience in industry, ap- 
plication, teaching. Passively, it is gentle, serene, - 
possessed, without yielding its ground or repining; ac- 
tively, it adds to so much of this spirit as may be appro- 
priate to the situation a steady, watchful, untiring indus- 
try and faithfulness. Fortitude is the passive kind of 
patience, joined with notable courage. In endurance at- 
tention is directed to the fact of bearing labor, pain, con- 
tumely, etc., without direct implication as to the moral 
qualities required or shown. Resignation implies the vol- 
untary submission of the will to a personal cause of afllic- 
tion or loss; itis a high word, generally looking up to God 
as the controller of human life. Jtesignation is thus gen- 
erally a submission or meekness, giving up or resigning 
personal desires to the will of God. ‘ = 

patient (pā'shent), a. and n. [< ME. pacient, < 
OF. pacient, I. patient = Sp. Pg. paciente = 
It. paziente, < L. patien(t-)s, ppr. of pati, suffer, 
T g endure; akin to Gr. máoxem, Tabet, suffer: see 
i oe ennyson, Love and Duty. Pathos.) I. a. 1t. Enduring; physically able 
Pathway (path’wa), n. Apath; usually, anar- to support or endure; having such a bodily 
" tow way to be passed on foot; also, a way or constitution as enables one to endure or to be 
} proof against: followed by of before the thing, 
the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway endured: as, patient of labor or pain; patient of 
f there is no death. Prov. xii. 28. heat or cold. 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d aa ; : rat 
Thou 1 ~ 2 tient of hunger and thirst. 
‘thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, 2 They [the Brazilians] are po ny Pilgrimage, p. 847. 
‘Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee. k : : ) tof 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 2.31. 2. Having or manifesting that temper or cast ot 

eer came down the pathway, mind which endures pain, trial, provocation, or 
th leafy light and shadow. _. thelike without murmuring or fretfulness; sus- 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, iii. taining afflictions or evils with fortitude, calm- 

ness, or submission; full of composure or equa- 


submissive; unrepining: as, & paner 
a person of patient temper; patien 


Be patient toward all men. 1 Thes. v. 14. 
Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my uence 7 ag 
i ien 2 
Bell'have borne Wit ee aL of Va L 3-10 
They [the cattle] wait 
Their wonted fodder; not like hung’ring man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but alent, mee i 
And patient of the slow-pace: ar AT v. 82 
a im patient to be aught ig yet I am patient to be ig- 
ee Tam fou ort earn. 
a E. S "Phelps, Beyond the Gates, P- ee 
a : . wit! = 
ting or expecting with calmness or Wi 
conten ; not hasty; not over-eager OF 


il Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


T 
pressions 
that whic 
agent. 
Mr 
came thine Pake to eff 
PARS We Mere pationy ect: 
his brother W inthrop wine Tot vi 
?, any t 


Y a 
fror 


h is pass 


h 
3 inthe aY thing ni 
Malice is a Passio; oe) Rist, N : es 


often: n s 
ften involves the agent mi lus ang any 
18 patien 


When we tra: 
WI ‘ansfer 
between one thing ee 


world to the relat; Other wie 
LON elatio. a Aer wit 
implied in its existen o ween that thin 


as characterizes 2 
fect, within the laa 
2t. A sufferer, 

So that poure 


And alle partes is pariitest jit of all 


te preestes to pets tholde dray 
OYE Piers Plow 
Specifically—8, A sufferer unde ee 
position undergoing medic i 
monly used € 
nurse. 


Son ror sai i 
very apt to be fools and gta tt tae 
0. W. Ho i 

Agent and patient, See agent. pe 

patientt (pa’shent), v. t. [< patient, a) Rede. 
ively, to compose (one’s self); he patient, 

Patient yourself, madame, and pardon me, 
Shak., Tit, And, LLL 


patiently (pa’shent-li), adv. [¢ ME. pacak 
liche; < patient + -ly2.] In a patient manne] 
(a) With calmness or composure. (b) Without disceate, 
murmuring, or repining ; meekly; subn y. (e) Wit 
out agitation, undue haste, or eagerness. (d) With la 
and constant diligence: as, to examine a subject patie 
patinlt, n. An obsolete cm of patent, 
atin?+, n. See patten?,1(¢). FF 
e '(pat’i i [< L, patina, ME 
broad shallow dish, a pan: see palen ita 
1. A bowl; a patella.—2. (a) An inerts i 
] bronze after a certam im 4 
eather, or after i a 
4 fectly devel 
when Peli compel 


ad carbonate of © 
ted ci in is eon 


| 
| 
| 


beaut 
to add greatly to the e 
č tatue, and is 
Vie xidation. 


patinas a p. 
cation of hea l 
modern bronzes acquire ft i 
disfigurement rather Ll 
tigation on the 
plain oe ill-col ma 
lieved, however, taty i as U 
cause of its formation y eons m 


contains particles 


inc into the a rect. 
able zi this defec! an Shown, 


he causes of en shit 
ir pronze has v e in? 


ber of cases at leni i 
presence of lea 


in the soil, give? ND) Tio, 
iy 


(cap: p. Gras , 
tinite ipina 


(pyered vith P 


ea), fl 1J 1-5 (a). 
$ Ree 
Aly i pater g patins NG na 
elg bam ee Cale et te 
oer l a rel to 
‘ iy “Yiying open, Sp! ead 
pulus, 7 4, spatium, & 
also distance, Fpa 
no space); and to ot 1er 
o Spanish-American 
a 


S ace) 
Spain 


Patio, or Court, with Stairway, of a Mexican House. 


| wantries, a court or inclosure connected with 
| house, and open to the sky. 
‘trim Andalusian hand-maid . . . led the way across 


site atio or court, in the centre of the edifice. ie 
Irving, Voyages of Companions of Columbus, p. 335. 


Wely down on our rugs in the patio, and endeavoured 
miép as we knew we should require all our strength for 
Üe expedition before us. : 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. ii. 
_ hiloprocess, See process. 
| nlishi,patiset, v. [¢ OF. patiser, make a stipu- 
lien, patis, patiz, an agreement, stipulation, 
| Pel pactum, apact: see pact.| T, intrans. 
| makea stipulation or agreement; stipulate. 


a ) folgrace, 
iil y m To stipulate for; agree upon. 
mont! Rew gainne pirates patished for his raunsome. 
ial be Hite ica a tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, ii. 
rele ay (PRL ter), n. DL., 3d pers. si res 
‘iad M Lol pati, sufier, a. T iont | Eo. 
a HY E o patient.) Ec- 
il | aliy irom eian ich the absence of a preb- 
A ‘noted, Tn peter by sickness or leave, 
f i aot his teven ither case he did not forfeit 
oe viet (it et E Imp. Dict. 
: Sa Perko s. Same as arming-doublet. 
te fare wiy atli), ady, Tnapat 
die tly, Barrou Wok manner; fitly; con- 
tb (pat’nes) 2 ee II. xxvi. 
ae j fitness. suitabl fees cr duality of 
ei ition wit, eness; convenience. 
asid ; qual patness may suit both 
we | stain) aoe Barrow, Works, I. xvii. 
16 Thay Ayn, Me s e F 
i wi toi, Oe 2 salen < OF. patois, 
w TON Uh. as i *patr ocal speech, also 
pied Beat ativa ensis for patriensi, 
ii Mri TSK D. hate or patriensis, 
peti ce | A dialect i, native country: 
fee Pease Specially amg ns £2 a district or 
et an tate Classes « i ene peasantry 
if Nt aroung form sae a rustic, provin- 
0% Tem rails at Speech, 
a i e boatm 


} ena i 
is Taylor, Lands m ahead, in the Nea- 


| oi e Saracen, p. 19. 
pate enh Peny a dialect ecto 
ie Ste tain 4 lirases, and cn ae rather cer- 

A th cmselves des of pronun- 


he finish among the unedu- 
i and universa C- 
iglow Papers, 2q Le ont 


dle English forms of 


Cribere script 


» enlist: see 
4 l athers [and] 
script, a. the senate of 


patria (pa‘tri-ii), n. 


patrial (pa’tri-al), n. and a, 


patriarch (pa‘tri-iirk), n. 
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NL., < L. i J 
native land or E lit. R, See 
adj. (sc. terra, land), fem. of patrius, Donan 
toa father,< pater, father: see paternal, Sather, 
In 2001., habitat; the pl or region iihabitan 
by any animal, and to which it is indigenous, 

a = OF. patri 
patriel = It. patriale, adj., < Ne O 
or pertaining to one’s native country CI 
patria, one’s native country: see patria.| L 
n. In gram., a noun derived from the name of 
a country, and denoting an inhabitant of that 
country: as, Latin Troas, a Trojan woman: 
Latin Macedo, a Macedonian. ‘ 

II. a. In gram., of or relating to a family 
race, or line of descent; designating a race or 
nation: applied to a certain class of words, 

Lists of names, personal, patrial, ethnic. 

Amer. Jour, Philol., VII. 509, 


patria potestas (pa’tri-i po-tes’tas). [L.: pa- 


triu, fem. of patrius, belonging to a father (see 
patria); potestas, power, ¢ posse, have power, 
eare.] In Rom. antiq., a father’s control and 


dominion over his children born in the com- Patriarchal (pa‘tri-i 


plete Roman marriage, grandchildren, and other 
descendants, extending in early times to the 
power of life and death, and including the rights 
of sale into servitude, and of emancipation or 
discharge of the child from the privileges and 
charges of the family. The child had no standing be- 
fore the law under the head of private rights ; if he enter- 
ed intoa contract, the benefits were acquired not for him- 
self, hutfor his father, The public rights of the child, how- 


nae intact, as that of voting and that of holding 
pacy. 

The patria potestas, so long as it lasts, gives to the father 
the complete control of the son’s actions. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 1. 
[Early mod. E. also 
patriark; < ME. patriark, patriarke = OF. pa- 
triarche, F. patriarche = Sp. patriarca = Pg. 
patriarca, patriarcha =1t. patriarca =D. G. pa- 
triarch = Sw. Dan. patriark, < LL. patriarcha, 
patriarches,< Gr. raTpiápxnc, the chief of a tribe 
or race, < wa7pld, lineage, a race (<zarfp, father), 
+ dpyew, rule.] i. The father and ruler of a 
family; one who governs by paternal right; 
specifically, one of the progenitors of the Isra- 
elites— Abraham, Isaae, Jacob, and the sons of 
Jacob; also, one of those Biblical personages 
who were heads of families before the deluge: 
the latter are termed antediluvian patriarchs. 

In that Toun dwelled Abraham the Patriark, a longe 
tyme. Mandeville, Travels, p. 65. 

And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into 
Egypt; but God was with him. Acts vii. 9. 

And thousand pairs of liuing things besides, 
Vnelean and clean ; for th’ holy Patriark 


Had of all kinds inclosed in the Ark. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Ark. 


Hence—2. In subsequent Jewish history, one 
of the heads of the Sanhedrim after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion, the patri- 
arch of the Western Jews residing in Palestine, 
that of the Eastern in Babylon.—3. In the early 
chureh, and in the Orthodox Greek and other 
Oriental churches, a bishop of the highest rank; 
in the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop of the 
highest rank next after the Pope. In the early 
church the highest dignity, which came in time to be 
designated as that of patriarch, belonged from time im- 
memorial, and as was believed from apostolic days, to the 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch—these three 
sees ranking as to dignity, precedence, and privileges in 
the order named. The Council of Constant nants aS 
381) gave the bishop of that see prerogatives ©: y 

ENE and the Council of Chalcedon (451) confine 
this, decreeing that this canon conferred an equality oi 
prerogatives with Rome, still leaving the latter see, how- 
ever, a higher rank. Since that time Constantinople has 
always stood at the head of the orthodox Oriental sees, 


and si i tury its bishop has borne the title 
aT nea a N he patriarchal dignity of Jeru- 

alcedon. 
em still 


i t- 
remain the four great patriarchates of the orthodox Eas 
can Church. Tn 1582 Moscow was made a painiar 
ranking next after these, but since 1721 the place Govern: 
i i triarchs, there 
ing Synod. Besides the ort: hodox Oriental pee Lae 
Latin or oe 


of ecumenical patriarch. K 
salem was not recognized till the Council of oh 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru 


arch of Moscow has been represented by the Holy 


are others, representing the Armenian, 


3 and also 
and other Oriental churches, an same sees. In the 


E 


and eGangotri 


patriarchical 
commonly applied to the bisho: 
and is so used in im arin 
te iperial Jaws of the sixth century. It 
Beene eae vase century that it BANE 
c “ta . Exarchs, meti z 
peice rank next after patriarcha. i spre rte ae 
€ Primate of all England was also Patri 
3 ing a friarch of all t 
ee islands. Æ, A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. ae 
n correctness of speech, we are assured I ad; 
Saon the Patriarch of Antioch is the ps 
ee a claim to that title—the proper appellation of 
a Pia hops of Rome and Alexandria being Pope; of Con- 
antinople and Jerusalem Archhishop, 
A J. M. Neale, Pastern Church, i 126, 
= One of the highest dignitaries in the Mor- 
mon Church, who pronounces the blessing of 
pouar Also called evangelist.—5. A ven- 
erable old man; hence, figuratively, any object 


8 of the patriarchal seea, 


of patriarchal or venerable aspect, 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees, 
Dryden, Val. and Arc., Sil. 1058. 
He took his place once more on the bench at the inn 


door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the 


village. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. A. 


Limbo of the patriarchs, See limbo. 

ir-kal), a, [= F. patri- 
areal = Sp. patriarcal = Pg. patriarchal = It. 
patriarcale, < NL. *patriarchalis, < LL. patri- 
archa, patriarch: see patriarch.| 1. Of or per- 
taining to a patriarch: as, patriarchal power or 
jurisdiction. 

As Rome was the mother citie of the world, so, by hu- 
mane institution, we suffered ourselves to be ranged under 
patriarchall authority, as being the most famous in the 
West. Bp. Hall, Apol. against the Brownists, xxiii. 
2. Subject to a patriarch: as, a patriarchal 
church. 

_, Mosul is in same for Cloth of Gold, and Silke, for fertil- 
itie, and for the Patriarchall Sea of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 77. 


3. Pertaining to or of the nature of a patri- 
archy. 

The Patriarchal theory of society is, as I have said, the 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together by 
the authority and protection of the eldest valid male as- 
cendant, Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 196. 


4. Resembling or characteristic of a patriarch; 
venerable, 


The sire turns o'er wi’ patriarchal grace 
The big ha'-bible, ance his father’s pride. 
Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


Also patriarchic. 
Patriarchal cross. See cros!.— Patriarchal dispen- 
sation, the period preceding the Mosaic dispensation, 
during which each patriarchal head of a family was the 
priest of his own household. 


patriarchalism (pa‘tri-ir-kal-izm), n. [< pa- 
triarchal + -ism.) That political condition or 
organization in which the chief authority of 
each tribe or family resides in a patriarch; pa- 
triarchy. 

There are unquestionably many assemblages of savage 
men so devoid of some of the characteristic features of 
Patriarchalism that it seems a gratuitous hypothesis to 
assume that they had passed through it. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p.204. 
patriarchally (pa’tri-ir-kal-i), adv. Inthe man- 
ner of a patriarch; in accordance with patri- 
archalism. 
patriarchate (pa’tri-ir-kat),. [=F. patriar- 
cat = Sp. patriarcado = Pg. patriarchado = It. 
patriarcato, < ML. patriarchatus, the condition 
of a patriarch, < LL. patriarcha, patriarch: see 
patriarch.) 1. The office, dignity, or status of 


a patriarch; also, the period of office of a pa- 


triarch. 


Is not the Chiefe of them aceus’‘d out of his owne Booke 
and his late Canons to affect a certaine unquestionable Pa- 
triarchat, independent and unsubordinate to the Crowne? 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


Proclus, bishop of Cyzicum, perhaps an unsuccessful 


rival of Nestorius for the patriarchate. 


Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, II. § 137. 


2. The residence of a patriarch.— 3. The com- 
munity or province under the jurisdiction of a 


patriarch. 

but two Patriarchates, Alexandria and Antioch. 

4, A patriarehy or patriarchal community. 
that their own relations might swell up to a patriare! 


Jer. Taylor, Wor! 
petar aum) n. 


patriarchicalt (pa-tri-ir’ki-k: 
archic + -al.) Í 


Tn its earliest times, the Eastern Communion contained 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 21. 


They thought of-nothing but to have great families, 
(estoy d. T06 


Fy 
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patriarchism 
patriarchism (pi’tri-iir-kizm), n. 


+ -ism.) Government by a patriarch or the 


head of a family, who is both ruler and pries 


patriarchship (pa‘tri-iirk-ship), n. [< patr 
arch + anA The office of a patriarch. 


patriarchy (pi’tri-iir-ki), n. 
= It. patriarchia, < Gr. xatprapyia, a patri 
ate, < TATPIÁPXNC, 
1. A community or aggre 


a patriarch: see patriarch. 


ilies under the authority and rule of a patriarch l i 
. A sys- patrick (pat’rik), n. A dialectal vari 


5 


or the eldest valid male ascendant.— 
tem of government by patriarchs.—8. The com 
munity or ecclesiastical p 
jurisdiction of a RRL: S 
patricht, ». A Middle English form of partridge. 
patrician! (pa-trish’an), a. and ». 
also patritian ; 
tricianus, 


scripti 


trician families; patrician influence. 


II. n. 1. In ancient Rome, a descendant or 


reputed descendant ofonc of the original citizen 
families; hence, in general, a person of noblo 
birth. 


There hath been in Rome strange insurrections ; the 


people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 
Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 15. 


The plebs, like the English commons, contained families 
differing widely in rank and social position, among them 
those families which, as soon as an artificial barrier broke 
down, joined with the patricians to form the new nobility. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 526. 
2. Under the later Roman empire, a title or dig- 
nity conferred by the emperor, often upon per- 
sons of plebeian blood, or eyen upon foreigners. 
It was frequently given to propitiate the good will of a 
powerful chief. The title was conferred by Pope Stephen 
on Pepin the Short, and was assumed by certain rulers, as 
Charlemagne. 
Some worthy Duke or Patritian of Venice . . . had beene 
some benefactor tothe Towne. Coryat, Crudities, I. 152. 


No kings of Angles or Saxons ruled by an Imperial com- 
mission; none bore the title of Consul or Patrician of the 
ancient Commonwealth. 

E. A, Freeman, Norm. Cong., V. 229. 
8. A member of an influential class in certain 
German and Swiss cities in the middle ages.—4. 
One whois familiar with the works of the early 
eas] of the Christian church. Coleridge. 
[Rare. 

Patrician? (pa-trish’an), n. [< Patricius (see 
def.) + -an.] A member of a Christian body, 
probably of the fifth century, followers of one 

atricius, who held dualistic doctrines. 
patricianhood (pa-trish’an-hid), n. [< patri- 
cian? + -hood.] 1. The quality or character of 

a patrician; nobility of birth. 

In Virginia, with its headquarters at Richmond, there 
was a good deal of ancestral patricianhood. 
rch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 142. 

2. Patricians collectively; the nobility; the 

body of those claiming honor from their de- 

scent. [Rare in both uses.] 

atricianism (pi-trish’an-izm), n. [< patri- 

cian! + -ism.] Claim to honor and preference 

on the score of noble descent; the doctrine of 
inequality of birth. 

= Simple manhood is to have a chance to play his stake 

nst Fortune with honest dice, uncogged by those 


Prerogative, Patricianism, and 
my Books, Ist ser., p. 280. 


he Roman 


[< patriarch patricide! (pat’ri-sid), x. [= Sp. It. 


(=F. patanen patricide? (pat'ri-sīd), n. [= Sp. It. patrici 


rovince under the patricot (pat’'ri-kō), n. 


[Formerly 
< F. patricien, < ML. as if *pa- 
< L. patricius (> It. Sp. Pg. patricio), 
rarely also patritius, of the rank or dignity of 
the patres, < pater, father, pl. patres, the sena- 
tors or nobles, ‘the fathers’: see patres con- 
and father.] I, a. Belonging to or com- 
posed of the patres or fathers (the title of the 
senators of ancient Rome); hence, of noble 
birth; noble; senatorial; not plebeian: as, pa- 
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pa tricida, 


a as if “patricida (the supposed ori 
t. parricida, a parricide: see parricidel 
i- (patr-), father, + -cida, < cædero, kill.] 


derer of his father. Imp. Diet. A mur- 


dio, 


< L. as if *patricidium (the supposed oris, f 
] of parricidium, parricide: see parricides, om 
gation of related fam- ter (patr-), father, + -cidium, < cædero, KILJ 


The murder of a father. Imp. Dict. 


ant of par- 


k] A 
and beg- 


- tridge. 
l [Thieves slang, 
hedge-priest or orator among gipsies 
gars. Also patercove. 
Alm. A supercilious rogue! he looks as if 
He were the patrico 
Mad. Or archpriest of Canters, 
B. Jonson, Staple of News w1 
A Patrico amongst Beggars is their priest, ener Ag < 
beeing his parish, euery wandring harlot and SERU 
parishioners. Dekker, Belman of London (ed, 1608), sig. C. iy 
patrimonial (pat-ti-mo’ni-al), a. [= F. patri- 
monial = Sp. Pg. patrimonial = It. patrimoniale 
< L. patrimonialis, pertaining to a patrimony, 
< patrimonium, patrimony: see patrimony.) 
Pertaining to a patrimony; inherited from ‘an 
ancestor or ancestors: as, a patrimonial estate, 
E He that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf 
Sells the last scantling, and transfers tI price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again, 
Cowper, Task, iii. 7 
Patrimonial or hereditary jurisdiction, that juris 
tion which a person exercises over others by right of in- 
heritance, or as owner of an estate. ay 
patrimonially (pat-ri-mo’ni-al-i), adv. By way 
of patrimony; by inheritance. ji 
patrimony (pat‘ri-m6-ni), n. [= F. patrimoine 
= Sp. Pg. It. patrimonio, < L. patrimonium, a 
paternal estate or inheritance, ¢ pater (patr-) = 
E. father: see father.) 1. A right or an estate 
inherited from one’s ancestors; property fall- 
ing to a person on the death of his father; 
heritage. 
I pray you stand, good father, to me now; 
Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 4. 22. 
A gem but worth a private patrimony 
Is nothing ; we will eat such at a meal. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. C. 
A patrimony which neither kings nor potentates can 
bequeath to their offspring. 
D. Webster, Speech at Concord, Sept. 30, 1834. 
2, A church estate or revenue; the endowment 
of a church or religious house. 
patriot (pa‘tri-ot or pat’ri-ọot), n. and a. [< F. 
natriote = Sp. Pg. patriota = It. patriotto = D. 
t. Sw. Dan. patriot, one who loves his country, 
< ML. patriota, < Gr. rarpiórTnç, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, < rarpid, a race (ef. xdzproc, from the 
forefathers, hereditary), < catijp = L. pater = 
E. father: see father.) I, n. A person who 
loves his country, and zealously supports and 
defends it and its interests. 


2 


. Spear tunens i dead fatter? 
There are times and seasons when the best patriots are $ : k rection to the dett iy 
willing to withdraw their hands from the commonwealth, In testimony ON a {Waterhouse i va vol 
as Phocion in his latter days was observed to decline the his living son Tat most judicious andel £ juring it 
management of affairs. Dryden, King Arthur, Ded. havo peant (othe young Earl | seth eae 
Such is the patriot's boast, where’er we roam, Tie cogent arguments of ont es Hertford® 3 
His first, best country ever DE home: weie Fuller, y at) i [ik ily oe 
Yoldsmith, Traveller, 1. 79. i sactvos‘isnit), tl i agattz 
II. a. Patriotic; devoted to the welfare of patrocinatet T 'patrocinari O raner) Te 
one’s country: as, patriot zeal. Pa. Sp. Pr- patrocinat = num, prole a 
Ah, let not Britons doubt their social aim, age defend, suppor Sf Z patrocini] 
a o on ina fame =i o 10n50, PU RA m 
And patriot ardours but with life expire! © |. ZO coul l kept within its renee opi me 
Shenstone, Blegies, ii Unless faith bo inate every | tie) pleat a 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime called out toparr the world t D aii 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire there is no W their religion, yorki CS phi 
U on th: foes was never meant my task. in the choice Of MET, faylon -y hon), My ati SË 
pi y 1065, Cowper, Task, ii. 217. tiont ( 5-tros- a ah ee int 
s call the patriotic (pa-tri- orpatai-ot’ik), a. [= T. pa patrocinan tiot Daneo; sie 
triotique = Sp. patriótico = Pg. TMT oes i Dende] one ions Oles 
It. patriottico, patriotic, < ML. patrioticus, BS Br fone areal fb 
matpurixéc, pertaining to descent or race, ASE nameless libes "py, Hal” gp, PE 
to a fellow-countryman, < TATPLÓTNS, & tenon Those shi anD zaint 
countryman: see patriot.) 1. Full of ete inyt (partros iniit pron trod! 
ism; actuated by the love of country.—2. -D pabroci i cL. payor” poton! 
spired by the love of one’s country; directed patrocih Yomi , a pro 
to the public safety and welfare. oe s Patrocin ; i 
! triotie tide OL? jgiol 
? That doen etncangh Wallace's undaunted heart, mpis a vail valle F 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 5 wol) ti j 
Oe noliy dle ha pa ORON aay Nese. patrol (p Ta D, 
sa] (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’i-kal), 4. ee = (Sh P 
-al.] Same as patriotic. , Rare. Le fe patrou 
(pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot -kal-i), 40V- par = I 


8. form of 
), < pater 
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: a Sp. p Paty 


PEEL ety eens 
Patrili Patrios 
j i 
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2. Lo 
5 ve 
maine of Country 
tee Collectively. 
_ Aristocratism rolls in it 
not trail its cannon > 
Patripassi i 
passian (pà-tri 
Dassian us A 
Be Jp Passus, suites 
SS n, : 
Dass ALonarehj 
tinetion of three ree 
nly on 
was t 


Pasi 


D wy] 


Teati a 

atise o ve 
ra Ç, trl 

Te Saletan TL 


atripassianism (ni4com 
Latripassian +d ee 
to the Patripassians, 4 
patrist (pā’trist) RT 
~ist.] One who is ve n (nate) 
works of the fathers of the ct m the 
patristic (pi-tris’tik),a. [Cryin 
patrist + -ic.] Of or e 
of the Christian chure 
patristic writings. 
patristical (pi-tris’ti-kal), 
-al.| Same as patristic. | 
patristically (pã-tris'ti-kal-i), ado, Inay | 
prianie mennen after the manner of the (irs _| 
patristicism (pa-tris’ti-sizm), n. [¢ pairis | 
+ -ism.] The doctrines or mde aba | 
be fathers of the church; patristic thought | 
iterature. i 
Patristicism, or the science of the fathers, was twe f 
sentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures vz 
tain all knowledge permitted to man, ; | 
J. W. Draper, Mist. Intellectual Development of Lunyet i 
sati a-tris‘tik Pl, of patrii 
patristics (pi-tris’tiks), m. [ ki 
see -ics.] That department of study a 
occupied with the doctrines and wn oi 
fathers of the Christian church, Also ¢! 
patrology. 


atrizatet, v. i [$ 4; 
REOR, pulrissare, jmitate 0 


pater, father: see father.) 


father | 
live g f 
a cha { 
bets Dalristiques 5, | 
pes taining to the fat 

+ as, patristic theol 


7 
te 


+ 


a. [K patristie 


trizatus, pp. t14 J 
eae ae father, § 


To imitate ot 


abble in the wa- 
dabh souiller, also 
jatouiller, P4- 
ler (also with 


join W 


dale or Wa he exten- 


; with 


to, ‘pat frec 
Pe gar use 
Cf, G. patsche, 

hand, also a 
pfoot, web-footed 
dabble, waddle, 
(but prob. not 

The D. poot 
= Dan. pote, 
“gee pawl. It is un- 
or the noun peri 
J. intrans. 1 Le 
amp oT garrison ; ied 
nook disorder or irregular- 


? 


na 


Jaro sent abroad, 

s ighbouring read. S 
e: neigh z rond l 

ard Blackmore, CX eation, Vi 


, as a body of po- 


the mind 


- fom 
i » traverse in all 
Loe. ie. To perambulate or p mn pa 
Tet) j, tras: a nirolinacamp, garri aA o; 
7 jetions, ens purpose of watching, T 
n KE pinete ting; go over OF through in all di- 
ai A or opr! g 
. si SS ae J turned upon the 
| saa ies, however, tur ) 
Leche! part ot the sor ollOW, the headless horseman, 
spectra ot STERY s of late patrolling the 


al time x 2 
ard several Tring; Sketch-Book, p. 443. 


W ed by squadrons of 
count was en thelr propr SS. 
Prescolt, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 
n [Formerly also patrole; = 
, patrolle = Sw. patrull = Dan. 
trouille, patouille, F. patrowlle 
Pg. patrulha = It. pattuglia, a 
viral: see patrol, v.] 1. A walking or mareh- 
peround, asin a camp, garrison, town, or other 
| ize, in order to watch and protect it. 
julthesheriffs, mounted “alla capparisonée,” with their 
soat attendance, rode the petroville [read patrouille) 
atthe city almost all night, and no one attempted to 
| mikes bonfire, North, Examen, p. 580. 
| 2.Theguard or persons who thus go the rounds; 
| giñcally, a police constable whose duty it 
| Stoperambulate a “beat” or district for a 
raiu number of hours, for the protection 


tol been he 


i rening 
| ms intervenlng 
rly for the purp 


| pol piiril’) 
f i patroelje = é 
pairol, (OF. pa 
| Sp, patrulla = 
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patroon, padrone, and pattern, doublets of pa- 
tron.) En: 1; One who holds a relation of su- 
periority and service analogous to that of 
father; hence, a protector. 
I shall be brief and plain, All what my fathe 
This country's patron, hath discours’d ta net 
Beau. and FL, Laws of Candy, i. 2, 
sifically — (a) Among the Romans, a master who had 
his slave, or a father who had emancipated his child 
and retained some rights over him after his emancipa- 
tion — those who succeeded to the master or father. as the 
case might be, usually becoming the patrons in his place. 
(b) A Roman of distinction under whose protection an- 
other, called the client, placed himself, 5 
; ; __ It is the client's duty 
To wait upon his patron. 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 
(c) In Gr. antiq., an advocate or plead er; a guardian; 
oflicial or legal intermedi Ty. > F OT ae 
At Athens . . . domiciled strangers — meteci— were 
subject to a small stranger's tax, had heavier pecu y 
burdens than the native citizen, were required to serve in 
the army and navy, and needed a patron for the transaction 
of Jegal business. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 63. 
2. One who protects, countenances, supports, 
or encourages a person or a work; an encour- 
ager, protector, or favorer: as, a patron of the 
fine arts. 
He is the pyes patroun and putteth it in hire ere, 
That there the thorne is thikkest to buylden and brede. 
Piers Plowman (B) xii. 227. 
Books such as are worthy the name of books ought to 
have no patrons but truth and reason. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 36. 
Hugh was 2 patron of leamed men, and a founder of 
monasteri Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 180. 
3. A special guardian or protector; a saint 
whose special care is invoked, and who is re- 
garded as a special guardian: as, St. Crispin, And useth it to patronage his theft. 
the patron (or patron saint) of shoemakers. Shak., 1 Hen, VI., iii. 1. 48. 
St. Nicholas was deemed the patron of children in gen- patronal (pa’tron-al or pat’ron-al), a. [< LL. 
rhein the oth of Deseraber (thy saints tencivaly ted h ae aTa o Dena rena 
whor = ec er gai s festiva d be > POY i j: 
a very great holy day, for more than one reason. NUBIRA patron S RPE par on] Pos me pari oi 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 215, 2 patron; protecting; favoring. [Rare.] 
4. Eccles., one who has the right to presenta , Their penates and patronal gods might be called forth 
« COLES adi Pas by charms. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
clergyman to an ecclesiastical living, or to other ay, s 5 S F 
preferment; the person who has the gift and patronate (pa‘tron-at or pat ron-it), n. 
disposition of a benefice. See patronage, 3. patronat = Sp. patronato, patronazgo = Pg. 
; sis ae tend patronado, patronato, patronao = Tt. patronato 
Tn 1253, however, he [Innocent IV.] recognised in the D t—G. Sw. D tronat, © LL 
fullest way the rights of patrons, and undertook to abstain = D. patronaat = G. Sw. Dan. patronat, 3 
irom all usurped provisions. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 284. patronatus, the quality or condition of a pa- 
5. A master; a host or landlord. tron, patronship, ¢ L. patronus, a patron, s P 
[lalf-a-dozen little boys carried it to the inn, where I tector: See MA Tori oe Highs orduro 
had to explain to the patron, in my best Spanish, that we patron. estminster ev. L are.] 
wanted a carriage to go to the baths. patroness (pa’tron-es or pat’ron-es), n, [È< ME. 
patrones, patronyse, < OF. patronesse, F. patron- 


Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. x. 
Gł. The master or captain of a galley or other nesse, < ML. patronissa, a female patron, fem. 
of L. patronus, patron: see patron.) Afemale 


vessel; the officer in command of a ship. 


patronizer 

When Addison hegan his rei 
ton’s, opposite Will's, tE ha 
Counte ick’ 


.. his palace was But- 
Hutton had been a servant in the 
a 


ip, as of a saint. 
Among the Roman Catholicks every vessel i 
} e Reman Catho EVE sel is recom- 
mended to the patronage of some pariediar saint, 
aot 3 Addison, 
n The right of presentation to a church or ec- 
clesiastical benefice, esiastical patronage is re- 
falas to endowed and lished churches, It was 
al apne in the Church of Scotland in 1574, but still pre- 
vails almost univerzally in the Church of England. 
ree me add, the contiguity of five or six Mannors, the 
palronage of the ngs about it, and, what is none of the 
least advantages, a good neighborhood. 
Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 7. 
4. The control of appointments to positions in 
the public service; also, the offices so controlled. 
He {the President of the United States] has . , . the cx- 
clusive control of the administration of the government, 
with the Yast patronage and influence appertaining to the 
distribution of its honors and emoluments: a patronage 
£0 great as to make the election of the President the rally- 
ing point of the two great parties that divide the country. 
John C. Calhoun, Works, I. 220, 
I i each State divided their patronage to 
suit themsel fulfilling the pledges of the last election 
and bribing voters for the next. N. A. Rev., CXLUL 577. 
Arms of patronage, in her., arms added by governors of 
provinces, lords of the manor, patrons of Henefices, ete,, 
to their family arms, as a token of superiority, right, or 
jurisdiction. 
patronaget (pat’ron-4j or pa’tron-aj), v.t. [< 
patronage, n.] To patronize or support; main- 
tain; make good. 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 
Glou. Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps 


vi lil and Vd A good new shippe whiche mad never Torney torann patron. i : A ; 
: | “Me and property, and t reservati ¿viij Ctunne. The name of the Patrone was callyd Thoma: Mistress Wilkinson was “a godly matron and . . .. site 
a ME peace; Ge ah ae Ee ee epee Dodo. i Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 15. gular patroness to the good saints of God and learned bish- 
hs x ~ atrols, See lankl.—} s 5 nS The . . . great master sent one of his galliasses, whose ops.” y A F 
ol fe | taeda Nonnite canes See patron was called messire Bonitace Peer tn Gr Foxe, quoted in J. Bradford’s Letters (Parker se Ta 
ofe y med men performing patrol duty on horseback. akluyt’s Voyages, 1L, 76. RE + 39. 
1 (L j Riollotism (pä-trölot-iz T I . ee of laa. She... was ever their sure refuge and support, their 
r one! | “eae eae ub K F. patrouil- it. A cartridge-case, a small cy linder Oe Haaai merciful patroness and friend. 4 x 
im) “A syste ı patrol, + dim. -ot + -isme, ther, wood, or metal: same as bandoleer, 3; by Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi- 
ae Rue ystem of military police or patrol. extension, a larger case for holding kayera] patronization (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-za’shon), 
ae i patiatarst promu tes hi i cartridges. Cat. Spec. Er. S Ko iS 6a; ne Seo n. [patronize + -dtion.] The act of patron- 
art Geant aE lel Pree tapera; —8}. A pattern; a model; an example. izing; patronage. Also spelled patronisation. 
LBA ï Patrotlotisin, FU enh patient. wen 
Le | Polman (bite) Be oot peut Tas her cheef patron rete e (pa’tron-iz or pat’ron-iz), v. t.; pret. 
„pe g ae LA member of eana pan omen yaring Bonae Death of Blanche, 1. 910. “and pp. patronized, ppr. patronizing. [< F. pa 
jatz | ie’ YY Who patrols a certai CDe ro ËA Ther wasse dewly proved iij. quarteris of brod clothe troniser, be a patron; as patron + -ize.) 1. 
ple a Patrol; g t a “beat”; one convayed in peces, as hit apereth by patrons of blacke To actas patron toward; give support or coun- 
ini f le ris Cities of the Unit, ‘al Specifically, in paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 3) p.32 tenance to; favor; assist: as, to patronize an 
pa Waking hel nial body ee He ot) e acne English Gilds Œ. ae -) ee undertaking; to patronize an opinion. 
tl S DelOW a To À ® police force Patrons of Husbandry, an association of American agri- t Aduison began to patrontze the notions 
Poi wegen Sea ae culturists, commonly known as Cranes a oN E The greai Cae aa AERE EEE Cae 
ius | Bae Harreran tora promenade TI. a. Chosen as pate A PERRINE Patronizing a ready-made clothing establishment, he 
vo. Rian One w 8 Mag., LXXVIII. 627. patron; tutelary: as, a pairon sar”. had exchanged his velvet doublet and sable cloak, with the 
Mites | Bane Somethin S0es over a certain course Patron (pa’tron or pat‘ron), v. t. [< patr ons n.] richly-worked band under his chin, for a white collar and 
K ps Lau i. mg, as the condition of an ‘To treat, conduct, or manage as a patron; pa- cravat, coat, vest, and a arr ne, Seven Gables, viii. 
n f Sse get linens tronize f 
tld | R i ’d by passion. 2. To assume the air of a patron toward; no- 
BP Shee giles have un i d e needs not to be patron’d by passion. __ 2. To a he £ ; 
pit a ee me tion ot a uu genta care all pole A good caus Sir T. Browne, religio Pee oe tice in a superciliously ete ee way. 2 
Lie Ha (tor letra Tes Geninen, Sa em lit church of Eng. awii penei hie graceful Tiimit, patronized him Nicon: 
pe | tron on 3), n Se Rica ee eer en aj [< F. descending dexterity. Disraeli, Sybil, i. 2. 
fe | fit a R Or pata, Same as patristi at/ron-aj or pa‘tron-aj), n. LS- des Sey 
ao fa lrou pet ron), n. and ae KME Brn 5 Pe. pahonag = It. patronaggio, And patronizes the learned author in a pook adh 
i » defender, a z y CML. patronaticum, homage or Ser- ; Century, eae 
a“ + Patron, F leoa pat patronage, ‘2 i <L. patronus, a patron: 3. To ascribe to a person as patron or the re- _ 
T. un, E. patron, a vice due to a patron, Ins] id af- È 
a captain, skipper ete., see patron.] 1. The position of or the aid af- sponsible party. [Rare.] ‘ a 
z em, = ai Patrono, patron a feted by a patron; the conntenan R For aUh kingkroyal bounty amongst ther aa 
1 8 Patron. 8. patrono — I r r of patrons: 0 en N in my former, they patronized upon the qu ebi 
on, = It. pa- port of a patron o: a tt of above 219,000. 3 
Datron = @ master, ete, (see pa- the sense of countenance OF tayon SA z amo E E i 
pitrone = Sw, Dan, a patronizing or superciliously condes Also spelled patronise. She 
+.) “protector, pa- way EEPE; a 
; pointer ER patronage in the generous onizer (pa’tron- or pat’ron= 
flag Provinces), mShere wage NEAS Eon atroneg te neighbors, i pam i o ; one Ee a 
e aes advocate, eae ee as more than a natural emphasis of nances. or favors; a patrol 
oe papattern, her undoubted claims to precedence oo tpe past p 6l. tromiser. 
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patronizer 


and erroneous doctrines. 


patronizing smile. Also spelled patronising. 


tron; condescendingly. 
ingly. 
patronless (pa’tron- or pat’ron-les), a. 
tron + cay Destitute of a patron. 
The Arts and Sciences must not be left patrontess. 


Gr. zarip 


with personal names and their origins. 
patronymic (pat-ro-nim‘ik), a. and n. 


ronymic.] 
the name of a father or ancestor. 


es or ancestors: as, Zydides, the son of By cous 
PAA Pelides, the son of Peleus; Fitzwilliam, t 
3 of William; Williamson, the son of William; 


of Donald; in general use, a family name; a 
surname, The usual Anglo-Saxon patronymic 
ending was -ing (see -ing®). 

We miss the austere republican simplicity which thought 
the ordinary citizen sufficiently commemorated after death 
by the bare record of his name, patronymic, and deme on 
his tombstone. C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p. 204. 

patronymical (pat-ro-nim’i-kal), a. [< patro- 
nymic + -al.] Same as patronymic. 
patroon (pa-trén’), n. [< D. patroon, a protec- 
tor, patron: see patron.] One who received a 
grant of a certain tract of land and manorial 
privileges, with the right to entail, under the 
old Dutch governments of New York and New 
J ersey. The privileges of the patroons were finally ex- 
tinguished about 1850, as a result of the efforts of the 
Antirent party. 
He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty 


souls became lord of the manor, or patroon. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., II. 281. 


Patroons were originally members of the West India 
Company, and, on certain conditions as to colonizing, en- 
joyed semi-feudal rights over their purchased territory. 

The Nation, Jan. 8, 1886. 
patroonship (pa-trén’ship), n. [< patroon + 
-ship.] The privileges or position of a pa- 
troon. 

The good Olofie indulged in magnificent dreams of for- 
eign conquest and great patroonships in the wilderness. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 143. 
eee re yachian, n. Same as Passalorhyn- 

chite. 
patte (pat), n. [F., a paw, foot, flap: see pa- 

trol.] 1. In costume, @ narrow band of stuff 
applied to a garment, whether for utility, 
when it retains in place a belt or sash, or 
mere decoration. Pattes are sometimes used 
to set off a rich application of any sort, as a 
jewel.—2. A small strap or band used in tail- 
oring and dressmaking for holding together 
two parts of a erent which just meet and do 
t overlap. e patte may have a button at 
each end, or a button and a buttonhole, ete. 
z) attée (pa-ta’), a. [Also patée, patty; 
‘OF. patte, 
pawed, 


Cross patté or 
forme. 


ach of its arms spread- 
Also formé, formy. See 


Phyodexius, that vain-glorious patronizer of dissensions 


P. Skelton, Deism Revealed, viii. 

patronizing (pi’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing), p. a. 
Betokening the condescension of a patron; con- 
descendingly or superciliously favorable: as, a 


patronizingly (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing-li), 
adv, With the condescension or air of a pa- 


Also spelled patronis- 


[< pa- 


Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, ii. § 1. 


patronomatology (pat-r6-nom-a-tol’6-ji), n. [< 
(xarp-), father, + övoua(T-), name, 
+ -Aoyla, < Aéyew, speak: see -ology. Cf. onoma- 
tology.] The branch of study whichis concerned 


[= F. 
patronymique = Sp. patronimico = Pg. It. pa- 
tronimico, < LL. patronymicus, < Gr. TaTpovopi- 
xéc, pertaining to one’s father’s name, ¢ mathp 
(xazp-), father, + droxa, òvvua, aname. Cf. met- 
i I. a. Derived from or constituting 
II. n. A name derived from that of parents 


ne son 


Pavlovitch, the son of Paul; Macdonald, the son 


as patter! (pat‘ér), n. 
for succession of small sounds: as, 


patter? (pat’ér), v. 


use of patter! (cf. patter-song).] I. intran 
To repeat the Lord’s Prayer; hence, generally, 
to pray. 


our tung pattereth ypon our praiers a pace : good 


they patter toomuch; . . . thereisnothinginw 
but mere chat and dialogue. 


streets. J ‘ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 


A  tapid or mumbling way; mum 
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(L) The sole for 
(et) The sill in 
framing. Also wri 
Wis eas Vritte 
- patand, patin.—2, A 
~ shoe with a thick wooden 
sole; a clog. From the 1 
ginning of ho cighteenth een 
wy, aà peculiar device wa. 
used for the same DUS 
formed of an iron ring with 
two or more uprights su 5 
porting a wooden sole whic} 
was thus lifted several inches 
Se above the ground. This ringed 
atten has been used in England until a recent time, 1 ‘ 
has been little known in the United States, Sui 
Se, so she goth on patens faire and fete, 

Court of Love, 1. 1087 
She up with her pattens, and beat out their brains : 
Farmer's Old Wife (Child’s Ballads, VIL, 258), 
You make no more haste now than a beggar upo ae 
a ga r 5 

tens, B. Jonson, Poetaster, TT 

The Patten now supports each frugal Dame 
Which from the blue ey’d Patty takes the name, 

Gay, Trivia, i. 281, 

Women went clicking along the pavement in pattens, 

Dickens, David Copperticld, lx, 
3. A stilt. [Prov. Eng.] 

Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 
syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 
fiete with latchettes, and therwith performe theyr iorneys 
with great celeritie. 3 a 

R. Eden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 325). 
To run on pattenst, to clatter: said of the tongue. 
Stil hir tounge on pattens ran, 
Though many blowes she caught. 
Taming of a Shrew (Child's Ballads, VIII 185), 
patten? (pat'en), v. i. [< patten?,n.] To goon 
pattens. Dickens, Bleak House, xxvii. [Rare.] 
pattened (pat’end), a. [< patten®, n, + -ed2.] 
Wearing pattens or clogs. 
Wherever they went, some pattened girl stopped to cour- 
tesy. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxiii. 
patter! (pat’ér),v. [Freq. of pail. Cf. patilel, 
paddlel,) I. intrans. 1. To make a quick suc- 
cession of small sounds by striking against the 
ground orany object: as, the patlering of rain- 
drops on a roof. 
Then — all at once the air was still, 
And showers of hailstones pattered round, 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Fancy, iii. 
Only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xi. 
2. To move with quick steps, making a succes- 
sion of small sounds; hence, to make a succes- 
sion of small sounds resembling those of short 
quick steps or of falling rain or hailstones. 
Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you. 
Tennyson, The Grandmother. 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain. _ 
Lowell, Singing Leaves. 
II. trans. To cause to strike or beat in drops; 
spatter. [Rare.] 
And patter the water about the boat. 
Se J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 19. 
[< patterl, v.] A quick 
the patter of 
rain or hail; the patter of little feet. 
[< late ME. patren, < “pater, 
ML. paternoster, F. pate- 


a column or pillar. 
dation of a wall, 


E 


the foun- 
a timber- 


oe 


aE 
Form of Patten, used about 
1830. 


< OF. pater, short for 


notre, the Lord’s Prayer; in allusion to the low 
indistinct repetition of this prayer in churches: 


see paternoster. But prob. in part a eet 


ow. their ease, while 
But when men are wealthy, & wel at th Gd, how 


mad waies our minde wandereth the while! 


man UE i 
‘Sur T. More, Cumfort against ‘Tribulation (1573), fol. 44. 
2. To talk; especially, to talk glibly or 


rapidly, 


as a cheap John in disposing of his wares. 
[Slang.] Se 
be of the goD-DO4 , 

Your characters. . . make toomuch use hole pages 


Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, í. 


0, yes! I gives’em a good history of what I has to sell; 


as you call it; a man that can’t isn’t fit for tre 


The fishermen had gathered about a third, who sold 


cheap and tawdry ornaments, but who comia, PUETI. 951. 


Harper's Mag., 


3. To repeat something again and again in a 


ple; mutter. 


= Ever he patred on theyr names faste, 


_ That he had them in ordre at the laste. , I 
e Plo ster (Hazlitt’s Early 
eee nlerned his LE ae ee T 215). 


eee 

Oves. [S]a » to 
Patter? pate. 
Pecially lib 
cheap : 


Two, w] 
patter, thre 


dealt in chir 
breaking 


V cups 12, a 

en pS and g 

them with tt san 
Seat c] 


Patois 


mous— thy womical patoj ™ and ke 
8—the Romany of. Na a Which ey 
-King a 

ga The dialect a ngaley, Hillya 3 mdh 


as, gipsieg? ; 

t S patter clag j 
slang. Patter; thieves patie: Sling, 
n 


patter: (pat’ er 


Jtt 
The aborigi mA [A Istral; 
ter potehuniy” saan however thea] T 
1S not sure how hi: ohi,” said Joh (esting 4 
meat Ms stomach wij) 2 tther donb 
at. A. C. Grant, Dush ajae with pl 
Patterer (Pat’èr-ċr), n ife in Queena 
cifica r iy UO ei 
] tically, one who endeavor Who Pattern, ‘ 
oy long harangues in + 8 to sell h 
[Slang] arangues in the public thoroy ti jl 
¥: So o} ing | te 
I have no doubt that a ie 
i that there ar i 
ing patterers — sometimes there e998 at : 
at work in Tod they are called “han 1 5, 
ý Mayhew, London Labour and Tondon P, I a 
Running patterer, a professi n Por Leg 
speeches,” “ confessions,” “ EAA bawer KE 
newspapers, ete., who describes the onie, ie 
as he goes rapidly along. [Thieves Mine Tondo t 
The running patterers seldom en ii 
dan orn nl 
Mayhew, London Labour and Tonin RoN 7 3 
pattern (pat’érn), n. [Barly mod. E. patim, | = 
patten; a later form of patron (cf, apna | 1 
as if spelled apern): see patron.) 1 Ang | e 
2a or model proposed for imitation; an ante | 
ype; an exemplar; that which is to be copiei 
or imitated: as, the pattern of a machine Se 1 
pattern-maker. ro 
I will be the pattern of all padonen Ai | p 
DAAR pika i 
| ti 
I think you oe a iny, Ory eet ; h 
a e to the age yi 4 
see SANT Ga FL, Knight of ala f r 
r a Mold but a Pattern for yot, © 
a Thare poea Beon Congreve; Way othe N k 
I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to E 
as an example to deter. recfGnti A f 
but as an FE, Letters, xiii To the ee : 
Hence —2. Asuflicient quantity tom ey ; 
plete article from: as, & mine sometbig 1} p 
terial.— 3}. Something resem Jà 
clse; hence, a precedent, qhad thisplts f 
Wont could I bear that England Tr shane, i 
So we could find some paler qr, K. Johe, ie q 
+ a copy 
, a model; 460% | | 
4}. Something made ae rise, te be 
ee rebellions and Te ns thems a | 
ners aude of hell and NG goatee at | 
ery. es of fiends ant rand satan, heP (li N i 
very Ae s pattern of Lucifer sm" peak iyd E 
ness. MR the figure or quill ; f 
rt show! ple. L 
5. A pe specimen; & a wee 
woe pee ends to MY shop vith tho" gih 
A gentleman £$ o palte wall? 
i} 
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vary in height, so as to raise the rod co + 
shuttle-boxes more or less, thus bringing one aoe the 
another into position to be struck by the picker: huttle or 


pattern-cylinder (pat’érn-sil’in-dér), n. 


coins actually cur- 


-o be carried 


o s 
1 ich a design Tn 


‘ns a heraldic ab Beye or in some forms of loom a 
ful pattern. WOVE» with projections so arranged on its pe- 
peat inventors riphery that its movement shall control the har- 
ods a ries for de- ness-system and the pattern-boxes, and thus fix 


the pattern of the woven fabric. Also e 
pattern-wheel. Also called 
tone hasa Pacient abe pattern-drawer (pat’érn-dra’ér), n. One who 
in the t suficie : 
touting, PU 
kits ou 
* on, Hist Indian Arch., P- 42 
™ jstribution of shot in 
A js fired. Ina circle 
tsmen and gun-makers 
7 a 26 to 30 inches in di- 
distributed, that 

ame wi À 

A form the distribu- 
S ttern. The number of 
Hs to the size of 


ornamental manufacture. 


smooth, then warmed, and coated with wax. 


necording A si terns. Patterns are also sometim: t 

: ith the kind pn =e metimes made of plaster of 

in accordance orn itis some- Paris swept by templets while in a plastic state, This 
desired p’ method has been successfully applied in architectural 


* rel of 2 gun severa 
Por , onion, pome- 
o qualifying words.— 
pellets of a given size, 
given weight 
stated by the 
“killing- 
and with p 
See def. makes molds for iron castings. Simmonds. 
T- To pattern-reader (pat’érn-ré’dér), n. One wh 
. +0 “arranges textile patterns. Simmonds. 


2 the 
y t0 
” See th 
ber of 
ne shot and a 
wder, shotgun > f i 
Wor and distribute in & 
ter at a prescribed range, 
“nity in the distribution. 
See example. 


Td pattern, n. 


it 
if o ve able ti 
aril eof ul 
eee Model, Ide 
at'érn), © 
jtation 


ie 


rn im 


nether that Kings in which patterns are prepared. 


] the striking part. 
| qo serve a8 2 pattern, example, or prece- g Ẹ 

| 9 To st 

bd 


at for. —2. In weaving, same as pattern-cylinder. 


For men, by thelr example, pattern out patter-song (pat’ér-séng), n. In music, espe- 
Their imitations onson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. cially in comic operas, a song whose princip. 


characteristic is a multitude of words rapid 


vill li y of those who knew n 
Fas example will live in the memory of tho rene oF sken Ass aE Soe 


| ynss one to be patterned after. Sci. Amer, N. S., De 
3 Tocover with a design or pattern.—4t, To 
1 catch; parallel. 
i veness of our mishaps makes me presume to pat- 
panto him. 5 Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As Tam now unhappy; which is more 
i ‘Than history can patlern. Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 37. 
 piembook (pat‘érn-bik), n. 1. A book pattle (pat 
| ¢attining designs of industrial work, espe- 
tilly of embroidery, lace, or the like, whether 
in manuscript or printed.— 2. Akind of album P 
«rblank-book inwhich patterns, as of cloth, are 
i Hied. Compare pattern-card, 1. 
! Hem box (patèmn-boks), n. In weaving: (a) 
: a E sido of a loom in which are 
$ thrown Aline a aiiuttles any of which may patty! (pat’i), n.; pl. 
| tee wording to a hed by an automatic de- pie, a pasty: 
i hatlrn-chan the pattern of the fabric. as, a chicken pa 
band pat- tty? ti 
y patty- (pat’i), a. 


n-ylinder, 
die nso, called patty-cake, pat-a- 


puller song or a good breakdown. 


pattinsonize (pat’in-son-iz), v. t. 
pattinsonized, ppr. pattinsonizing. 


the Pattinson process. See process. 


1), v. and n. 


[Prov. Eng.] 
attle? (pat’l), x. Same as paddle2. 


Thou need na stert awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickeiing brattle! 

T wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi' murd’ring patile! 

Burns, 


ties (-iz). 


tty; oyster patties. 
Same as patte. 
cake (pat’i-kak, 


b) The box aren’ Savas 3 

Frlorated ( Ox n. TC pati + a2 + cakel.] A children’s game paul? (pal), v. t. (Perhaps same as pall?.] To 
pie ord with a ete patting the hands together to a Leas [Prov. Eng. and Seotch.] 

furl loom, Also pene nursery rime. pauldron (pal’dron), x. [Also iets powl- 

| Kin or cylinder paved He played patty-cake steadily with Porley, looking atthe “dron, poldern, polron, aleron ; < ME. *paleron, 

k Wer carg ( others out of the corner of his eye. z o, polrynge, polrond, < OF. espalleron, a $ oulder- 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 19. plate, espauleron, shoulder-bone (= Sp. espal- 


An obsolete form of patent. 


tle deficient in 
cea of Cuvier. 


. [K L. pat 
see patent}. 


having an open man 
equivalent to the Ostra 
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designs or prepares patterns for any kind of Paucifolious (pé-si-fo’li-us), a. [< L. paucus, 
sd . paucus, 


2 ler Aliki i AS ai 
panem meas Apar omona kér), n. In mech, Paucify (pa’si-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. paucified. 
uh gin n vo) an wae makes the patterns used PPY. paucifying. [< L. paucus, few, little fa- 
py moldersin foundry-work. Thesepatternsareusu. ©"? Make (see -fy).] To me ke few. | 
ally made, in the first instance, of pine or mahogany, th ek i ie 
pattern-maker working from drawings. If therpattenis 
are to be much used, they are frequently duplicated in 
metal, the pattern after casting being filed and scoured 


terns have the advantage of not warping ike wood uae 


ironwork in the production of cornices and 
forms, Pattern-making is a distinct trade, ea 
skill in wood- working, combining as it does the finest ® Speaking but little, < paucus, few, little, + 
ry- 1 ood-carving and the abilit loqui, speak. Cf. 7 at ni } 
and interpret the most complicated mechanical ei ioe ree oor Thente 


pattern-molder (pat'èrn-mōldèr), n. One who 


of some pattern or mode}; pattern-shop (pat’érn-shop), n. In a foundry, 
factory, ete., the room, building, or department 


terne out the Con: yattern-wheel (pat’érn-hwél), n. 1. Inaclock- 
movement, the count-wheel, or locking-plate of 
Its notches determine the 
number of blows to be struck in regular order. 


I call the man a pedant who prefers a symphony to a 


Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 20. 
; pret. and p; 
S01 [So called 2, Smallness of quantity; scantiness. 
trom H. L. Pattinson, a metallurgist of Newcas- 3 7A 
tle-on-Tyne, England.] In metal., to treat by 


[Freq. of patl; now 
usually paddle: see paddle}.] Same as paddle}. 


Scotch. 
[ J a 


To a Mouse. 
pat [E. paté, a 
see pasty2.] A little pie; a pasty: 


pat’ a-kak), paul}, ne 


siphons: 
Latreille, 


ulus, lyin 
it petal 


Panlician 


1. In bot., slightly i 

i. . y or loosely articulate; few- 

jointed,—2, te zoöl., havi ; joints: 
posed to multiartieulate, TES ae 

paucidentate (pa-si-den’tat), a. [< L. paucus, - 
on little, + dentatus, toothed, < dens = E. 
Pe i dentated; having few teeth, 
paucifiorous (pi-si-flo’rus), a. [< L. paucus, few, 


nam + flos (flor-), flower.] In bot., few-flow- 


few, little. + folium, leaf.] In bot., few-leafed. 


Ja- 


We thought your exclusio i 

F. é sion of bishops out of the upper 
house... had been . . . to paueify the numb 

you conceived would E E psa i so ee 


British Bellman, 1643 (Harl. Misc., VIL 626). (Davie) 
Pauciloquent (på-sil'g kwent), a. [< L. paucus, 
ew, little, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, spen 

i 


me few words; saying little. 
pauciloquy (pa-sil’6-kwi), n. [< L. pauciloquium, 


paucinervate (pa-si-nér’vat),a. [< L. paucus, 
few, little, + nervus, nerve.) Having but few 
nerves, or slightly veined. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
pauciradiate (på-si-rā'di-āt), a. [< L. paucus, 
few, little, + radius, ray: see radiate.) Having 
few rays, as a fish’s fin. 
paucispiral (pa-si-spi’ral),a. [<L. paucus, few, 
little, + spira, a fold, coil: see spiral.) Having 
few whorls or turns: as, the paucispiral opercu- 
lum of a gastropod; a paucispiral shell. See 
cut under operculum. 
paucity (pa’si-ti), n. [= F. paucité = It. pau- 
cità, L. paucita(t-)s, a small number, fewness, 
searcity.< paucus, few, little, = E. few: see few] 
1. Smallness of number; fewness. 
That God iudgeth according to the pluralitie or paucitie 
... of merits or demerits. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 140. 


There is no evidence that the Holy Office . . . was fully 
organized before the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps 
imputable to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 7. 


o 


al 
ly 


is unagree- 


This defect, or rather paucity of blood . 
be observed in 


able. . . to many other animals: as may 
lizards, in frogs, and divers fishes. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. ZL 
It is the abundance, not paucity, of the materials . . 
[tradition] supplies . . . that makes the difficulty. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 125. 


aughie (pi’gé), n. Same as porgy. 
paughty, pauchty (pich’ti), a. (Cf. D. pochen, 
pogehen, boast, make a show.] Proud; haughty; 
petulant; saucy; malapert. [Scotch.] 
Ask not that paughty Scottish lord, 
For him you ne'er shall see. 
The Gay Goss-Hawk (Child’s Ballads, HI. 281). 
n. See pawk. 
See pawky. 


pauk, 
paukie, pauky, 4. 


See pawl. 


daron, a shoulder-plate), < espalle, F. épaule, the 


attynt, n. 
patty an (pat‘i-pan), n. 1t. Asmallpanused shoulder: see spaul, and cf. epau- É 
for eng patties.— 2. Any small pan m which Zet.) The armor of the shoulder 
to bake a cake.— 8}. A patty. Lamb’s Cookery, when it isa piece separato from 
1710. [Rare. that of the body and 0 e 
Patulipalla ilapa, n. pl. [NLC L. arm. specifically, the elaborate defense 
patulus, lying open, + palla, à mantle: See introduced about 1400, consisting. of 
patulous and palla.) An order of Conchifera apn sliding one. oren tho other ae 


the arm was raised, it moved 
toward the neck, falling again by its own 
weight as the arm was lowered. The 
pauldron of the right shoulder was usu- 
ally smaller than that of the left, to allow 
of freer movement of the sword-arm, and 
especially for passing the lance under the 


ots that, as 


Endl £ 1. Spreading. $ 3 close of the 
a cards of Jacquard f Pattem. ‘The patulous teak, with its great leather gan, p: 19. Aren ae z P paa a T EEES 
rds; 8 revolving cylinder P. Robinson, Under the Sun, ted suit of pla See i 
or prism’ which canine eT inz slightly; expanded: lated and elaborated suit of plate-armor. S6 epaulet. 
shifts the cards, OS and Specifically—(a) In bot. Sprene a oe or dis- Paulian (pi‘li-an), 2. < L. Paulianus, of or 
as, a patulous EUS) G @ In entom., noting belonging to one name Paulus, < L. Paulus, — 


persed: as, a patu 
wings which when 
but near the body, 
in certain moths. 


2. Gaping; patent; 


a each in turn con- 
ney er a hole in a card 
sponding rod con- 


Ts the hole and its warp- 


at rest are lon: 
and partly over! 


tudinal, or nearly 80, 
apping each other, as 


having a spreading aper- 


Paullus, a proper name (see def.).] A’ 
of SUR eae founded in fia trik ont 
by Paul of Samosata in Syria. He denied 
the Holy Spirit and the Logos were 


an), n. In weaving, + Holy panan 3 
j seconde me ng ihe S pan (vâ) n. Some a Ta BE oe li-an-ist), n. boa 
erm, © sequence pauchty, a. See pawl. walat), a. [< L. Paulician (pa-lis n),n. [¢ 
the rage, tine form, in th auci-articulate (pi/si-r-tts u So alan Ghee a 
> Tace, the links of the chat P paucus, few, little, + articulatus, articulate.] Paulus (see act ya Amember of 
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ened placenta, and numerous seeds each with 
cate lace-like wing. The tree is a favorite in 
especially in Washington, in Paris, and in mo 
regions, but is injured by 


Paulician 


bly founded by Constantine of Syria during the 
latter half of the seventh century, which held 
oe guaintio doctrine that all mattor wue oah 
believed that Christ, having a purely ethereal paul-postt (pil’post). n. Same : Lhe 
body, suffered only in Breanne and rejeeted Paul's betony. Sece betony © as pawl-bitt, 
the authority of the Old Testament and reli- Paul’s mant. Sce man. ` 

Kidns ordinances and ceremonies. The sect is said paultert, v. An obsolete form of palter 

LO uiye become extinct in the frenin Cea E paulterlyt, a. An obsolete form T ANE ; 
name is probably dèrived from their high regard fo paultingt, ik, oN SRS palling? E fie 


apostle Paul. i 

It is at least undoubted that the Pauticians and Bogo- XY. 
mi wi ya E ue Gears and ae Albikonas are to baat ts on pbeolet e form of palm 

e ack to Manicheism (and Marcionitism). == paumelț, n. Middle English for : 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 487. ete? (pom ),n. LE, prop. jc p ips palm, 

Pauline (pa/lin), a. [< L. Paulinus, Paullinus, play: sce palml, n., 7.) A` French san palm- 
of or belonging to one named Paulus, < Paulus, same as palm-play. Ttwasin the hall of { 16, the 
Paullus, Paul.) Of or pertaining to the apostle Paume at Versailles that the famous revolutions once 


Paul, his doctrines, or his writings: as, Pauline ing of the Tiers Etat was held in 1759. 
paunce!l}, n. [MIE.: see paunch, 


cultivati N, 


re so op 
more northern winters nthern 


paincher.| 1, 


theology; the Pauline epistles. i J i 
Paulinism (pa‘lin-izm), n. [< Pauline + -ism.] An obsolete variant of paunch—2. In armor: 


(a) Same as cuirass. (b) Body-armoy of linke l 
mail; also, the brigandine, in the sense of ee 
coat of fence for the lower part of the body. 
Also paunch. EASAG 
paunce?t (piins), n. Same as pance, pansy 
paunch (pänch or pinch), n. [Early mod. E 
panch, panche (dial. or naut. still also panch); < 
ME. paunche, pawnehe, panche, paunee, paunch 
belly, = D. pense, pens = MLG. panse = MHG 
panze, G. panzen, pansen, pantsch; < OF. panche, 
pance, paunch, belly, a great-bellied doublet 
F. panse = Walloon panchie = Pr. pansa, panga 
= Sp. panza, pancho = It. pancia, panza = Wal- 
lachian pentece, < L. pantex (pantic-), paunch 
belly, bowels.] 1. The belly; the abdomen. ’ 


He shal haue a penaunce in his paunehe and puffe at ech 
a worde. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 87. 


The doctrines or teaching of St. Paul; the 
Pauline theology. According to the Tübingen school 
of theology, founded by Ferdinand C. Baur (1792-1860), a 
sharp conflict took place in the apostolic church between 
aucas of Paul and those of Peter. The former re- 
garded Christianity as a universal religion, the latter as a 
phase or development of Judaism. The doctrines of these 
supposed apostolic schools are known respectively as Paul- 
inism and Petrinism. Paulinism is also used to signify 
more specifically the teachings of the Pauline epistles, es- 
pecially with reference to divine sovereignty, election, ete. 
Paulinism cannot be identified with Gentile Christianity 
in the ordinary sense as it is known to us from the post- 
apostolic age. Andover Rev., VII. 218. 


Paulinist (pa/lin-ist), n. [< Pauline + -ist.] 
One who favors or holds to the Pauline theol- 
ogy, especially with reference to the doctrine 
of election. 

Two antagonistic parties of Paulinists and Anti-Paulin- 

ists. Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 482. 

Paulist (pi’list). n. [< L. Paulus, Paul, + -ist.] 

One of a body of Roman Catholic monks who 


, 


, 


The merit of his wit was founded upon the 
fat paunch. Steele, Guardian, No. 42, 
2. Specifically, in zodl., the rumen. Sce cut 
protoss to follow the example of the apostle under ruminant.—3. Naut. See panch, 2.—4}. 
aul, also called Paulites or Hermits of St. Paul. Same as pauncel, 2. ye 
Specifically, in the United States, a member of the Con- pauncht (pänch or pinch), v. t. Tormerly als 
gregation of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, EA mn.) » To a ip aiso 
a Roman Catholic organization founded in New York city belly f: AE Irae a pierce or rip the 
in the year 1858 for parochial, missionary, and educational belly of; stick or stab in the belly; eviscerate. 

Batter his skull, or paurch him with a stake. 


work, 
Paullinia (p4-lin’i-ii), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), Slak., Tempest, iit. 
named after C. F. Paullini (1643-1712), a Ger- 
man botanical writer.] A genus of shrubby 
twining plants of the order Sapindacee, type of 


the tribe Paulliniex, characterized by irregular 


haking of a 


2, 


98 


But I, remorseless, panch’d him, cut his throat. 
Chapman, Widow's Tears, v. 


2. To fill the paunch of; stuff with food. 


Ii you did but see him after I have once turned my 
back, how negligent he is in my profit, and in what sort 
he useth to glut and panch himselfe. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nares.) 


3. 


awhite deli. 


~Syn. 1, 7 
cancy, Deggar f 
Dauperizati, 

Perize + 


Spelled pq T reduciny O° Drow 
Uperisation NE to Eres Kn, 
The ion, O Pauper ot tay 
© chasm which threatens t "Derg, X 
idened hy pr t0 en . 
L come dest Sty 
crn aata 
Viz), v. 4 “tes, 
aaa ly 
o reduee to pe 7 1 Pret, and ~ 
a Dauperign: l$ Dag Pau | 
Also spelled Dauperina wag make a E 
All Gifts hare Soor ere | 
E have an inevitable tender Pet gf ; 
CGY to 
au R icke Fatigar, 
Bree oe at 1 Pèr-ns), a K a Tg 
. . "d, Ser $ 
Pauropida (pivropiyagh P 190 tau 
as Pauropoda, Path), m, Dl. INL] 
“diy 
n 
tep INL] Sins 


sn p N 
f Myra p 
uropodidie, inte 
etween Chilognatha al 
© respects unlike eitte f 
ae Pauropus and Bunge a 
d, the latter expantel A 
trachem ; the antenna artnet i 
the heads te 


J i ht segme i 
young hatch with three pairs of lege at 
S are of thine | 


quently increased. These myri 

q eased. yTiapod 

about one twentieth of an inch and i 

damp places, Also Pauropida, Zong andar tank 
i-d6), n. pl. (NLC | 

] A family of nyt. 


Pauropodide (på-rõ-pod’ 
Pauropus (~pod-) + -ide. 
pods, typified by the genus Pauropis, andre i 
resenting an order Pauropoda. ‘se Pauro- 


The genera 
the former of cylindric 


pressed. There are no 
ed ; there are six oreig 


dæ. } 
Pauropus (pi’ré-pus), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. zeig 

little, small (= L. paulus, little), + role (ze) 

=E. foot.] The typical genus of the family Pa 


än'chèr or pin’cher s ME. vopodide and the group Pauropoda, framed ftr qk 
paunchert (moe er orap E OR N, ; m the reception of Pauropus husleyi, a minute tt | 
pawnchere, pancher, pancherde, pawncherde, < 1 1 discovered in Kent, England, by $ | 
OF. panchiere, panciere (f., also pancier, m.) (= ae L SO eae 1866 Tt has also bene J! 
It. panciera; ef. D. pantser, pantsier = MLG. ea rh the fannie Polyrenide, Anotheasye f is 
pantzer, pansér, panser, panscher = MHG. pan- ferrec f P = us occurs in North Ameria 
zier, panzer, G. panzer = Sw. pansar = Dan. cles K Taed) a [< pause + -0l.) Relatie F y 
pandser, < OF. or It.) (ML. pancerea), a piece pausa (pes ‘or to pauses. Smill’s Dich of! I y 
of armor covering the belly, a cuirass, < panche, T ble pa ; Pa i 
pance(=It. pancia), belly, paunch: see paunch.] : eN + (på-zā’ shon), n: [< ME. pe ' ; 
A girdle or belt. Prompt. Parv., p. 38; Caxton. p < OF. *pausation = It. pausaziont Sy cess | i 
paunchiness (piin’- or pin‘chi-nes), 2. A 3 z tio(n-), a halting, < L. pausat, a] Stopi 
paunchy or big-bellied condition. < pausa, pause, cessation: see } 
paunch-mat (piinch’mat), n. Same as panch, 2. ae ae gst; pause. a fi 
paunchy (piin’- or pin’chi), a. [< paunch ai Soe eye and to freshe the PA four Jain L“ i} 
-y1.] Having a prominent paunch; big-bel- "pallade in Commenda powi 
lied. fiz), n. [KME pauso, Par grp a 
The gay old boys are paunchy old men in the disguise pause (pri, == MEG. past Gy a pauses : 
of young ones. Dickens, Sketches, Characters, vii. = a pause, < OF. paust Tt past te Li 
a < = AUM. = t . s al I 
“i paune gm, » cee ae Renard moment, F. pN T Cased botor Gr A ! 
ICi A o. rm ot p . pau s jaa 
1 P AT. n Roae ag anion: pais ne) the classics Palem ae Pi a 
pauper (pa’pér),n. anda. [< L. pauper, ROON cic, a halt, stop, eo Pee & oe ee 
see poor.] I. n. Avery poor person; 2 perso Ase or stop, T post; #008? ab 
entirely destitute of S or means of sup- ie temporary stop notion as of SP 
port; particularly, one who, on account of pov- ¿ormission of actio. ny 
erty, becomes chargeable to the public; also, singing, OF playing: entteri net 
in law, a person who, on account of poverty, ‘Give me some bren eak here ch M 
ie admitted to sue or defend in forma pauperis. Before I positiv! si s : v te winds we 
ee in forma pauperis. y Jn the Ptg wills DE g 
i m a. Of or pertaining to paupers: as, paper sometimes Í heard penn A i 
abor. use, SY wears E P 
pauperess (på'pr-es), m. [< pauper + 5%] ne Highlander madig pero bannal or i 
A female pauper. [Rare.] mS an ed since otic aterm gn d” 4 
Everybody else in the room had fits, except the wards- MUC ee a ing ir 
wom: derly, able-bodied pauperess. 5 atio 
sa “Dick Er. Traveler, iii. (Davies.) 2. nae a hes 
ase ae sation, Cer iaei 
ponp ration, pauperise, See pauperization, J standin 
í ize. > 
pauperism (på’pėr-izm), n. [< pauper J pel 3. A break oF re 
A pauper condition; the condition of 5 2 d mre writes With Visan 
who are destitute of the means of support a He Wose partition 
re a charge upon the community ; dependence ah js observ 
the poor-rates or some similar fund for sup- 


Representa or Pa 
r si or 
rest, Or SIEN 

Pi se ia or hold, 
a r t o be pro- 
a 

ne pertor 


i; ultima 


rto 
g 


ly 


so} 


ar 


to rest our 
Polity, fi. 4 jn 
a succes: 
a time or 
d by any sylla-. 


"A j 
; ente species. TH pi i 
k X osody 2 = 2 pipe him such a paven! Fletcher, Mad Lover, ti, 2 
g t. In ancient prosody aut}, pawt (pät), v +, if : etcher, Mad Lover, ti, 2. 3 
“a je, and We raat ra A E Ero n Viele LA Be forora Bao E 
mic, mea disemic pause & TI. intrans. 1. To kick.—2. To beat, paw, ing. COME poten Of Pp. paved; PUL pan 
3 at the end of poe or claw the ground with the foot, as a SHE IA Beers k - pacer, F. paver, < ML. 
CRA ni admissible inne one horse. , ae dow 7 PENATEN et Tes beat, strike, ram 
E a “O whare was ye, my gude grey steed thund zie 1 TOn rey SERE 
sco lOp. paused, ppr- That ye didna waken your master?” , , , E aE t.] To cover or lay with blocks of 
: i. pret: and pp- 1 y (£ MLG. “I pautit wi’ my foot, master, 1 one or wood, or with bricks, tiles, ete., regu- 
a (pt) jy mod. È MEO AS VS cee Garr'd a’ my paon rogi arly disposed, and set firmly in their places so 
a (Bar Yren = G pausicren = r 4 ; Lord John (Child’s Ballads, I. 135), 28 to make a hard level surface; in general, to 
sci sere = T ry, SLO r sth; . om 5 “OV ae p y% Sat 
Paso POS isere), < OF puen Ma tte 3. To do anything in a listless, aimless, or CYC? with any kind of pavement: as, to pare 
x — Pr. Sp. tS ` sn SS ay; dawdle; potter: as, w. „a & Street; to pare the courtyari 
A Pr. Sp. Pg. par = ghiftless way; dawdle; pott s, what are ® Street; to7 the courtyard. 


L. pausar 
est, hence 


`; 
i 


nses of L. ponere, 
H y 
ing as 


aporary stop or 

for atime. 

erseli she mused. , 

Milton, P. L., ix. 

h often heard me praise 

often when I pa used 

ed to hear. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 

ark pillared precinct silently 

ry now and then 

Earthly Paradise, JII. 816. 


make & ten 
“gto speak oF act 
paving awhile, thus toh 


aa: 
for this dear child hat 


i 3 and 
ar feats of arms, 4 ften w 
a ask'd again, and ever lov 


Through the dark 
she went now, pausing eve 
Jolisten. William Morris, 

2 Towait; tarry; forbear for a time. 
Tarry, pause a day or CWO, 
Before you hazard, Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 1. 


I Business, constant as the wheels of time, 
(an pause an hour to read a serious rhyme. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 605. 
| d Tostop for consideration or reflection ; de- 
Hente: sometimes with upon hefore the ob- 
| jxtof consideration or deliberation. 
Other offenders we will pause upon. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 5. 15. 

Te Arrowes of Mosco at the first made them pause 


| weathe matter, thinki y his brui skipping, there 
| enuy ey by his bruit and skipping, there 


ioe _ Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 186. 
| ay esitato; hold back; be shy or reluctant. 
mero, foul, or wrinkled-old, . . . 
ou pause, for then I were not for thee. 
$ Retexivel . Shak., Venus and Adonis, l. 137. 
doe eds to repose one’ i; 
“stop; cease from RIN eenean, 


Aud pause us 
OME undi 


a | 6 To 5 Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv, 
i I linger: with upon. ee 
mM 
ai tin trlonge ust be pe only and quickely for- 
er. 
Eng. Poesie, p. 64. 
teh 
a b a K *pauseful (< 
; : © caus 
‘J 3) Arnold, Thyrsis. S 
3 yt. K Pause + -less.] With- 
easing; ceaseless: 
2 Pa ife, 
Ea ino ado. In a pauseles 
E viet wind a uninterraptedly . ce 
jine amed bauselessly down the val- 
 Sévenso: yi 
Fs ey One Silverado Squatters, p. 35. 
(ect Who pauses; one who 
Outs Pedition o; i 
ttan the pouot rop islent love 
foe l- 
zin Slak., Macbeth, if. 3. 117. 


[Verb 
X = Bs of pause, v.) 


and then anothe 
r by fits 
whereby the Talla 


T (pars a, Sir. W, : 
Moye), ade, Ap Saliqui, p. 14. 


This pausingly ensued: Neither the ki 
Tell you the duke, shall DIAR Fey 


-idæ.] 
the genus Paussus by Westwood in 1839, corn 
posed entirely of exotic forms, occurring main 

g x 


stones and logs. 


times named or de 
their habits and resorts, 


Paussus (pi’sus), n. 


and the antenne two-j 
gest genus of the family, comprising about 70 


r paut? (påt), n. 
 pautener}}, n. 
< OF. pautonier, pautenier, paltonier, a servant 
valet, rogue, knave, vagabond.] : 


twies this € 


tener, pawlyner 
niere, a purs 
serip. 
Pauxi (pik’si), n. 


re the pawsings 


fter a pause ; de- 
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With demure confidence 
g nor’s heirs, 
ENE Shak., Hen, VIIL, i. 2. 168. 
ussidæ (pi’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Paussus + 
A small family of beetles named from 


if 


in Africa, Kast India, and Australia. The 
mber in color, and are found in the ground or Ma 
Og Fourteen genera and about 100 « nace 
e known. They are related to the Pzelaphida, PEIRE 
bed as nocturnal wood-Leellea, from 


(NL. (Linneus, 1775 
he typical genus of Pausside, having no Aceh 
inted. It is the lar- 


re pauting at there? 
n all us 


(Scotch and North. Eng. 


(E. Ind. pat.) Same as pati. 
LME., also pawtener, pautoner ; 


A vagabond; 


y thus hath yow smyten to grounde.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 268. 
autener?t, n. [Early mod. E., also pautner, 
pautencere; < ME. pautenere, pawtenere, pau- 
powtenere, a purse, OF. pauton- 
, shepherd’s scrip.] A purse; 
Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 39. 

[NL., from S. Amer. name.] 
e established by Temminck in 


A genus of Cracidé 


i X 
i / 


(Pauxi mitu). 


Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird 


1815, having a large galea or 
ated curassows. There are 3 speci 
tomentosa, and P. mitu, the last being 0! 
under the generic name Mitu. Also called 
Urax, Uragis, Mitua, and Lophocerus, and sometime: 
“emended” as Paur. h 

pavachet, 2. Same as pavise. 

pavadet, n. An erroneous rea 
Chaucer (ed. Tyrwhitt). 

pavage (pa’vaj), n. [Also j 1 
F.) pavage (> ML. pavaguum pay 
< paver, pave: see pave.) lt. A peers 
payable for the liberty of passimg over 
or territory of another. 


Talliwell. 
« All thes thre yer, and mor, potter,” he seyde, 
«Thow 


hast hantyd thes wey, 
Yet wer tow never So cortys a man 


parana, supposed to be loca O ‘a= 
e D DE & i 
doana Paige, 1 form of Pı 


aduan, < Pador 
3 idora, Padua: see Padua 
slow, stately dance, PE 


but much practised in Spain. 
Turning np his musta 
Tu 1p his choes, and marching as i 

begin a parin, he went toward rte E ge 
The Spanish parin? . . 


The Scottish jig 


motion, and more rustic agi 
lavoltas, and courantoes. SY, tha etl, Abbot, N 


a Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 


stone, helonging to it. 
free-stone, and always kept very neat. 


To pave the way, to prepare a way for something com- 


ide his men, “a full fell pawtener is he that paved (pivd), a. [<pave + -cd?.] 1. Having a 


pavement (pav’ient), n. 


casque; the gale- 
es, P. galeata, P. 
iten separated 
Craz, Ourax, 


ding for panade”. 


naviage; < OF. (also 
ement, paving, 
toll or duty 


pavement 


na, fem, of Padoano, Paduano, 


probably of Italian origin, 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


j . I will dance after thy pipe, 
Middleton, Plurt, Master-Constabte (vi 2 


- ++ required a more violent and rapid 
Seott, Abbot, xxvii. 
hich is properly duple and very slow. 


Let's to the tavern; 
I have some few crowns left yet; my whistle wet once, 


Thereare three or foure goodly courts, faircly paved with 
Coryal, Crudities, I. 35, sig. E. 
The streets {of Venice] are generally pared with brick or 


Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 337. 


ing aiter; facilitate proceedings by preliminary prepara- 
jon. 


pavement. 

Tie. . . fond two other ladys sete and she 

Withinne a paced parlour. Chaucer, Troilus, ti, $2. 
2. Resembling pavement; formed into a struc- 
ture or combination like pavement: as, the 
paved teeth of some fishes. 
[< ME. “pavement, 
paviment, also contr. paument, pawment, pament, 
< OF. pavement, paviment, F. pavement = Sp. Pg. 
It. pavimento, & L. pavimentum, a floor rammed 
or beaten down, a pavement, < pavire, beat, 
strike, ram down: see pace.] 1. A floor or sur- 
face-covering of flags, stones, tiles, or bricks, 


Concrete Pavement. 

A. a,the ground: 4,a bed of concrete; c, a layer estones 
upon the top of which is laid a surface of asphalt, or composition In 
aterial is an ingredient. Sand C. a,a 


of cobblestones, 


which coal-tar or similar m: 
es; ġ, a second layer of sina 
‘alogous plastic composition. 

one ġ, blocks laid edgi 


ler stones; ¢, a layer of 
D. a, blocks of wood set 
7 ewise on the edge of 
s possible; c, a layer of matched boards 
ground. The spaces, between the up- 
concrete or composition, 


layer of ston: 
asphalt, or an: 3 
on the end of their grain; 

their grain, or as nearly $ a 
or planks laid directly on the 
per ends of æ are filled in with 


usually lai 
on a found 
cient examples, 
without artificial 


d in cement, but sometimes merely 
ation of earth, or, particularly in an- 
accurately fitted in masonry 


3 bond; also, such a covering 


Granite Pavement. 


a, concrete of cement grout; 4, sand forming abed 
blocks; ¢, granite blocks having interstices rammed 
sand; dd, curbs of stone; ¢¢, flagstone sidewalks. 


the granite 
“Gy fal of 


sy of pauage to pay. ng, 

PTR in Hood and the Poue (s 2 ae ee made of concrete (see concrete, n., 3), and some 

2, Money paid toward paving streets or IS" times of wood. Pavements are often made) 
rays tone, more or less artistic in character, or ol 
VANE: tyd to our citezens yt they and EREE tiles, sometimes by their color or 
o VAA EEE of thesame cite bequyt-for euer of forming elaborate designs. e also cut under: 
pawage, pontaee, and murage by al our reame aM sllour ‘Also the Feel aad g ther of Sh peepee 
ynoid’s Chronicle, p. 99, square, on ô old and ano pee VET. 


our. 
Gale of London (Rich. IL), i 4 
Same as Parise. 
1 (payan, -en); 
CF. pavane = 


pavaist, 7. 
pavan, paven 


5 . pavana 
parian, pavane ; 5p. p 3 


n. [Also pavin, S 


ronge in amango non and 
that the heed the pi 


Digitized by Ary: 


pavement 


They found in Ano-Caprea, some years ago, a statue and 

a rich pavement under ground, as they had occasion to 
turn up the earth that lay upon them. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 445, 


Here is a fine street parement brought to light, here a 
fragment of a theater. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 67. 
2. The material of which sucha flooring ismade: 
as, the pavement is tile. 


At last he sold the pavements of his yard, 
Which covered were with blocks of tin. 
Thomas Stukely (Child's Ballads, VII, 309). 


For ey'n in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heayen’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy. Milton, P. L., i. 682. 
8. The flagged or paved footway on each side 
of a street; a sidewalk. 
All householders, or, if empty, the owners of house, to 
keep the pavement before said house in repair. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IL, 157. 
4. In anat. and zoél., a paved structure ; a for- 
mation like pavement.— 5. In coal-mining, the 
seam of fire-clay which usually underlies a seam 
of coal. [Scotch.]—Pavement epithelium. See 
epithelium, 
pavement (piv’ment), v. t [< pavement, n.] 
To pave; floor with stone, bricks, tiles, or the 
like. 
How gorgeously arched, how richly pavemented. 
Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, i. § 7. 
pavement-pipe (pav’ment-pip), n. A tube or 
pipe leading from a gas- or water-main to the 
surface of the ground, to afford access to a 
valve or to protect a small pipe rising to the 
street-level. 
pavement-rammer (pav’ment-ram7ér), n. A 
power-machine used to ram down the blocks in 
paving a roadway. 
paven!, n. See pavan. 
paven? (pa’vn), p. a. [Irreg. pp. of pave, v. 
Cf. proven.] Paved. [Rare.] 
Up and down the paven sand 
I would tramp, while Day's great lamp 
Rose or set, on sea and land. 
R. H. Stoddard, By the Margent of the Sea. 
paver (pa’vér),. [Formerly also pavier, pavior, 
paviour; < ME. paver, < OF. paveur, paver, < 
paver, pave: see pave.] 1. One who lays pave- 
ments, or whose occupation is to pave.— 2. A 
slab or brick used for paving. 
Had it been paved cither with diamond pavier made of 
free stone, .. . or with other pavier . . . which we call 
Ashler, . . . it would have made the whole Piazza much 
more glorious. Coryat, Crudities, I. 219. 
8. A rammer for driving paving-stones. 
pavesadet, pavisadet (pay-e-sad’, -i-sad’), n. 

< OF. pavesade, pavoisade, F. pavesade = Sp. 
pavesadas = Pg. pavezada, < It. pavesata, a port- 
able hurdle carried into the field for protection 
to an archer, < pavese, a shield, cover: see pav- 
ise.] 1. Any extended or continuous defense 
of a temporary nature, as a screen, parapet, or 
the like, used in warfare.—2. A canvas screen 


into action, to prevent the enemy from observ- 
ing operations on board. 

Pavesadot, n. Same as pavesade. 

parene pavesset, n. and v. See pavise. 
Pavetta (pa-vet’i), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737); 
from a native name in Malabar, India.] A ge- 
nus of shrubs of the order Rubiaceæ, the madder 
family, and the tribe Izorex, distinguished by 
the very slender long-exserted E 


o-seeded drupe. There are about 60's 
pane oppose of the Old World and in South Africa. They 
for’ 


i 


posite leaves with stipules often united into a 
eath, and white or greenish flowers in branching 
orked corymbs. P. Borbonica and several other 
es are cultivated under glass as ornamental ever- 


e bitter roots of P, Indica are used as a purga- 


Se 


pole having crosspieces, 
and on the top a conical 
pavilion or hat on which 
are hung numerous little 
bells, to be jingled by 
shaking the pole up and 
f $ own: a showy contri- 
extended along the side of a vessel when going vance occasionally used 
in military bands.— Pa- 
vilion facet, one of the 
four largest facets in the 
pavilion of a brilliant. 
They are pentagonal in 
form, and surround the 
culet, their points reach- 


underbritliant.—Pavil- 
son Boor a root Hop 

ag or hipped equally 
and the onall sides. Gwilt.— Pa- 
ecies, found yijion system, in the 
construction of hospi- 
tals, a method of dispos- 
ing the plan in such manner that the 
departments occupy separate blocks or Sao 
from each other, and connected merely by open corridors- 


pavilion (pa-vil’yon), v. t. 
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a butterfly, a tent or pavilion: see Papili 
1. A tent; a temporary movable ODA 
particularly, a large tent raised on DOE ADH 
And whan thei gon to Werre, thei leiden h J 
with hem upon Chariottes, as men don Tente 
ae Swit Mandeville, Travels, p, 218 
he Switzers . . . tore i ieces ` ~ oo met 
Pavilions . . . to Sun eREHENGELy es conten oat pMPptuous 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 49 cree 
Pitch our pavilion here Bron the sward. Mite SE 
ennyson, Prine rer 
Hence— 2. A canopy; a covering, sree att 
After the rain, whe zi aver a stai 
The pavilion of he: ae y Shelley, et Ciona 
3. Inareh.: (a) A building of small or mod i 
ate size, isolated, but properly in a relation of 
more or less dependence on a larger or prin » 
pal building. The term is also used arbitrarily. a 
ally to designate a building, as a belvedere or athe one 
ered shelter, or even a large and fully appointed build. 
ing in a park or at the seaside, appropriated to pur DR 
of amusement. (b) A part of a building of ea 
siderable size projecting from the maim bod y 
particularly in the middle or at an angle fe 
front. It is usually carrie her ian ara 
parts of the building aid. aan otro other 
more elaborate decorative treatment. z EP ee 
4. In apiculture, the middle hive in a collateral 
system.—5. In ker., a tent used as a bearing: 
rare and represented in various ways, as a wail- 
tent, bell-tent, etc., at the choice of the artist 
— 6}. A coif or wig. zA 
Shal no seriaunte for that seruyse were a selk houe, 
Ne pelour in hus paweylon for pledyng at the barre, 
Piers Plowman (©), iv. "452, 
7. Inanat., the outer ear; the pinna or auricle 
of the ear.—8, In brilliant-eutting, the sloping 
surfaces between the girdle and eculet, taken 
together; also, the whole lower or pyramidal 
part of the stone, taken from the girdle and in- 
cluding the culet or collet. See brilliant.—9, 
In music. See pavillon.—10. A flag or ensign; 
specifically, the flag carried at the gaff of the 
mizzenmast or on the flagstaff at the stern of a 
ship to indicate her nationality.—11. A gold 
coin struck by Ed- 
ward the Black 
Prince for circula- 
tion in France: it 
weighed from 67 to 
83 grains. The pavil- 
lon dor (‘gold pavil- 
ion’) was a French gold 
coin struck by Philip VI. 
of Valois in the four- 
teenth century: it weigh- 
ed about 79 grains. Also 
called ryal or royal.— 
Chinese pavilion, 2 


ire Houses 
8 or Pavyl. 


ngtothegirdle. Seecuts 


Reverse. 
Pavilion of Edward the 


Black 
Prince, British Museum. (Size of the 


original.) 


yarious wards and 
pavilions, isolated 


[< pavilion, n.] 


Ilo (p 
with pavon p <L. pat 


The 
: Era 
basement Davi; ; 


Pavin ng, 
- Dia 
rammer tle (pay em p theg 
ener, G omy 
ing. ii ing. eee Thay | 
team- Ine iG} ày ), nh, hy sE g 
m or may A A 
1 ig 


Pav: 


See encaustie. : 
avior, pavi 

i io 
avisadet, n. ise 
aviset (pay’ 
Pavice 


<A 


p 
p 
p 


vais, 
palve 


naves, 
rd atese, 
Daveis, 
+ Daves 


: IL. pavens 
shield; origin uneer2s 
form suggests al 
perhaps, like OF 
vious, < Pavia i 
L A shield o 
or five feet 
the whole Person, use 
i : quotation the Ky 
used of a broad-brimmed hat Beh 

One he henttis a hode : 

} nitis a of scharlei è 
A Pavys pillione hatt, that plete ale 
ith perry of the oryent, and precyous rie 

Morte Arthure (EET. St ion | 

2. Same as pavesade, 4q 


Owre men had bynne in great daung iy | 
arrows] if they had not byn defented by irae 1 


pauisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 
NR. Eden, tr, of Peter Martyr (First Books on Ameria 
[Arber, p is, 


paviset (pav’is), v. i. [< pavise, n] Tom | 


vide with large shields. a 
They had moche adoo, sanynge they were well pmt f P 
for they on the walles caste downe stoones, and hurts. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron, It: Af 1 
pavisert (pav’is-èr), 2. [ME., also payed I: 
OF. pavaisier, pavesier, pavorsier, paroisen a ' 
soldier armed with a pavise, ¢ pat als hh 
see pavise.] 1. A soldier who carried a paris ap 
or large shield. as 
Theire prayes and theire PresOn os I meno of MB k 
With pylours, and payera kure C mS} Lie | i 
- amannhoar I R 
92. According to some authors, a mali a 
ried the pavise for the protection 
a crossbowman r E seo peli j : 
pã võ), n. Les Pavoni 
Payo Ti the typical goms le ti i 
ing the upper tail-cover capable ofbeingt™ i 
into a magnific attain pa i spuredanlt f 
and spread into k a k ks. The cn ee 
„rested; the pe ‘etferus inba 
ne COE Pp. mutica re Ea thin E 
is very distinct from To the first, 18 2” 4 
posed species, relate ; 
pennis. See peafou a i 
2, A southern © 
cock, situated sou | 


made into knife-han by the Hi t A s at 5 fa 
‘Sam Poca ne Hindus To furnish with pavilions or tents; fill peacock, < L: paver 
tents, Pavo.] A sme ail 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where he saw __ ssi the shaft of a m 
paure, The ld penton with is euarions PN, os, ne paron wasa He 
ui , P. L., Xi. 219. q 
[Rare] i i aE GA what like a gryon apre 
th and bring home to their eaglets the 2. To shelter with or as with a ton D g-na‘ricl), arid: 
kanar ther $ is battening flocks the careful swam us NE 
kid, I say there are men who... vic- O grasty plain. . Pavonarla Gy peacock 
DI, dor: % in Pope’s Odyssey, İY- avo(n-); D 
, On a Medal of George IV. Fenton, in Pop L. p onus pen 
; ity ` A wild rope, tree An notable al , havin 
3 Pavilions him in bloom. eats, Er 2 onarian 5 
pavillon (pa-ve-lyoi’),._ [F.: see panies polypite se 
musical instruments of the metal win > polyp in (pa- 
o pavit.. the bell or flaring mouth of the tube.— Flûte à pavona etto | BE D 
oe = payilon, an organ-stop the pipes of which aresurmo! nazel VAs pav 
i ed by a bell. 7 eacock; : 
G. pavimentt, n. An obsolete form of avery Boe marble, 1 avg 
vin (pay’in), n. See pavan. Beau. and =y pavoncella once 
Ving (pa’ving), n. [Verbal n. of pave, oe 1816), < It. P pipers o 
ying of floors, streets, ete., with p fighting 8" 


2. Pavement. 


7 hus r a fore a i 5 i i 
tone) „ies. the male the Tor along the ground; serape with the E for its security, and serving to sup- 
nojo female areeve. foro Loot. — awl ' pei pipi yeei 
f andt 2 He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. aei qa pee eee hike 
F. pe on, < L. pa- 3 Job xxxix. 21, torn ae Ss ig ss De ee 
p OF. Ie of. pans. J Thet Now half appear'd of Screw-press in which the lever is op- 
Ta pea. i he tawny lion, pawing to get free erated with pawl and ratchet 
A His hinder parts. Milton, P. L., vii. 444, P¥WMentt, n. A Middle English form of pa 
A: proud pavone: Em I. trans. 1. To scrape with the fore foot; ment. Prompt. Parr., p. 387. ie 
sponser, Fe Ose oa stri e with a drawing or scraping action of the PAWmMpilyont, n. See pampilion. 
Ne: (Cavanilles, fore Ob: ; pawn! (pån), n. [< Me. pawne, < OF. pan, a 
sé Paron, es flora The courser pawed the ground with restless feet, pawn, gage, pledge; cf. OF ries. pand = D. 
os" th Ruiz, of a flora Dryden, Pal. and Arc., tii. 457. Rane =MLG. pant = OHG. MHG. phant, pfant, 
G. pfand = Teel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, æ 


nus of herbs ar 


he spear- 


paw! (på), v. [<paw,n.] I. intrans. To draw 


pak, or else of “pawl, *paut, < paut, v.) 
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The restless coursers pawed the ungenial soil 


AS “ibe Urenee. Shelley, Que: ab, i 
ak and tribe ek, s kelley, Queen Mab, ix, 
alia ike or bristle-like 2, To handle roughly or clumsily, as with paws 
nt lea ith from. $ gi: paws. 
Is generally with Johnson. 
D s ie in- great c H i is gi 
r 60 species, mair Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-hes 
few ew Atrical Asia, AUE And paw'd his beard, and mutterd E 
jslands. They are m and the Tennyson, Princess i, 38 
fic Hel cen angled or oom in den 3. To fawn upon, as a spaniel upon his master. 
tered, ; paw” (pa), n. {Perhaps a reduced form of 


Mie 


ers are cultivated fone trick. 
usta jicinal use in Brazil an es They thought the devil had heen there, 
eral are ia enus- That play’d them sic a paw then. $ 
i sg A : nya P i 
} plan ds [< L. pavot) T Battle of Killiecrankie (Child's Ballads, VII. 154). 

a (pi? + ian.) Of or per ani pawa (pii’wii), n. [Native name.] A kind of 
Piok i A abling the peacock, as mits = or sea-ear, Haliotis iris, of New Zealand 
Peacock TOS ys pavonine. pawed (pid), a. [< pawl + -ed2.] 1. Having 
ni anity; Pé A 9 -] 1. Having 
neta amt ee the doctrine of sympathies Ae paws. Johnson.—2. Broad-footed. Sherwood. 
fat? e verset ences ‘as revealed to the Swe nen pawk! (pak), n. {Also pauk; origin obscure. 
mesg correspo! sre the instinct or inspira {2 Pyppfe ; “ D, tle: 
yes ill "onotless RRN avonian Pen. Cf. Puck.] Art; a wile. [Scoteh.] 
iih directed My hoice Southey, The Doctor, Pref. Prattis are repute policy and perrellus pawkis. 2+ 
7.6), npl. (NL. < Pavo(n-) Gavin Douglas; tr oyrna 

3 FE =l . . r2 Ak Pieri q 
| de amily of gallinaceous pinet z pawe (pik), n. [Origin obscure.] A small 
PaA miy o Sga Swainson, 1887. lobster. 
poymous aae), n. ple [NL., < Pavo(n-) pawkily (pa’ki-li), adv. In a pawky or arch 
prine (py peafowl as a Subfamily of Pha- manner; slyly. , [Scotch.] 
tiled ifed by the genus Pavo, of uncer- pawkiness (pa’ki-nes), n. Archness; good- 
i geile, OT Thoname was first used by G, R. Gray, humored shrewdness. [Scotch.] 4 
walt include the genera Paro, Polyplectron, and There is also a refreshing tone of good Scottish pawki- 
n ia Tt is also called Kotye onin, E omom ness about the book. Westminster Rev., CXXV. 579. 
g, Tani a . pavoni- ae ; 
oine (pav/O-nin), 4. aoa l TEEN a bawky (pa’ki), a. [Also pawkie, pauky, pau- o 
a peacock, S } 2 “hie: < pawkl + -y1.] Arch; humorously sly. e 


gu, pertaining to 
aok: see Pavo.) I a 
renbling, or character 
javoulan. 


1. Pertaining to, 
e of a peacock; 


pontine forms, 
zone of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky 
iz strut and shrill genteel scream [of the peacock]. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 


ie a peacock’s tail in iridescence. 
| (Rare. 
| Though all things streamed this soft-colored light, and 
i por became a sort of pavonine transparency, and 
“Aes olks' faces glowed with magical lustre. 
I S. Judd, Margaret, i. 16. 
ae Peacock’s-tail tarnish; the iridescent 
‘let found on some ori il alli 
tits es and metallic pro- 
Hronlous (pi 


4 -vō'ni-u 
Fettoek (see P. ye 


pani 


3 , [< L. pavo(n-), a 
avo), + -ious.] Ocellated, like 


ne) v. i [< L. pavo(n-), a 
; ie one’s self asa 
(tavi), n.: ie 

ma pl. pavies (iz). [< OF. pavie.] 
hard 


or 
Peaches, I k 
ton non a » + Know none good here 1 
j an puan easily hand till it is fall aM 
ple, Gardening, III. 231. (Nares.) 


» Cyclic or paroxysmal albu- 


yn 
Bern 


Pawe, powe, a paw, < OF 
Meta pote = Pr. pauta = 
: pote = D. poot = 

ee wee Cf. W. pawen, 
pay, CO n. paw, foot, < E.; 
aW, iS con Whether OF. pate 
arol) i nected is not certain: see 
as nails hand or foot of an 
Le monk oo aS: distinguished 
A 4 8 paw; the paws ofa 
a hind fy eas the fore 
Re ic ade: et, are prehensile, 
oe 


te, a 


Paws, 
Bea among all manner of 
unclean unto you. 


Tebasrellefs on this low screen aa Browns ol perono 

cllins,,.. richand fantastic beyond descrip ion, though pawl (pål), n [Also pall paul; 

xt Si vi N ylei f leonine or bea htt) AIS , , 

nhapressive of very accurate knowledge of err or pole, stake, bar, = L. palus, a pole: see palet, 


[Scoteh.] 
A thief sae paukie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a’ unseen. 
Burns, Oh this is no my ain Lassie. 


a 


1,] 1. A short iron bar acting as a catch 
event a windlass or capstan from 
See cuts under capstan and pat- 


pole 
or brake to pr 
turning back. 
tern-chain. 
By the force of twe 
slowly round, pawl after paw 
R. H. Dana, 
2. A bar pivoted to a movabl 
at one end, and having its oppo 
to fit the teeth of a ratchet-wheel or ratchet- 
bar, used either for holding the ratchet-wheel 
or bar in a position to which it has been 


ty strong arms, the windlass came 


A 
Jr., Before the Mast, p. 235. 


e or fixed support 
site end adapted 


y-appäratus. F 

teeth by gravitation; 
in the direction of the 
b when f is depressed. 


Pawl in Hoisting 
b and c, pawls, engagini r 

The wheel is moves 
en f is lifted, and by 


a, ratchet-wheel ; 
d, d, frame; f, handle 
arrow by the pawl ¢ wh 


in the ease 


moved by other mechanism (as : 
where the pawl is pivoted to a fixed support), < L. pes (ped-) = E. foot: see Lo OF Bets 
or for moving it (as when the pawl is pivoted pioneer.) A piece of the lowest rank and value 
toa movable support). ‘A pawl may be constructed at chess. See chess?. 
and arranged to fall into engagement with ratchet-teeth A shame hath he that at the cheker pleyeth, whan that 
by its own weight, or, as is very common, it may be made q pown seyith to the kyng chekmate. = 
to act quickly and positively by the force of @ EES h Lydgate, Pylgremage of the Sowle, p. = 
ank ing also a pall, by means of whit Little Ireland has always suffered the fate of those who. 
a ea A is given to the table for ne have small offerings to make. A pawn on the chess- 
machine. F. Campin, Mech. Engineer Sate board, she is sacrificed at any Rca n ore oe 5 
in ship-building. See cros: wl.— Gra larger piece. ; 1 ; 
ea pawi in sree ape ratchet-teeth when se Marked pawn. See marked. ` ; 
only by the force of gravity.—Pawl andy A ele pawn? (pan), n. [< OF. paon, pavon, F. p 
pawls of different lengths aE qspring. L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see Pavo and pea. 
Spring pawi, à Tm R "pawl, n.) To secure or peacoe k; in her.»a peacock used as & be 


t. 


pawl (pal), ‘tion of (a capstan, 


pledge, pawn. 
ified with OF. pan, F. pan, a piece of a 

: p a gar- 
eae a lappet, panel, pane (< L. pannu 
n oth: see pane}, panel), on the supposition t 
it referred orig. fo an article of clothing left 


pees and is rendered still more doubtful by 
ne relation of penny, AS. pending, ete., to the 

eut. words above cited: see penny.) 1. Some- 
money horrowed; security; pledge. 

Ar. Is your pawn good and sound, sir? 

Sec, F. TII pawn my life for that, sir. 

They will let them take thei i 
not deliuer it themscliex. Soha bilgriteae, pees 


We have no store of money at this time, but you shall 
have good pawns; look you, sir, this jewel, and that gen- 


3+. A gage; a challenge. 


security, as for the payment 
fulfilment of a promise, etc.: as, to be in pawn 


take in, and what they wot 


street. Mayhew, London Labour 


< W. pawl, a At pawn, in pawn, pledged; hence, laid away; not 
available. 


pawn! (pan), v. 


pawn? (pan), n. 


windlass, oF 


pawn 


The OF. term is usually iden- 


4, 


a 
hat 


a pawn; but this connection seems to be 
ng given or deposited as security, as for 


Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 


man’s silk stockings. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
. A pledge or promise. 


I violate no pawns of faiths, intrude not 
On private loves. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3. 


If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop. 
Shak., Rich. TI., i 1. 74. 
. The condition of being pledged or held as 
of a debt or the 


rat pawn.— 5. A pawnshop; & pawnbroker’s 
stablishment. [Colloq.] 

Perhaps they comes to sell to me what the pawns won't 
uldn’t like to be seen selling to 
s about buying things in the 


ny of the men that goe 
and London Poor, II. 121. 


, my honour is at pawn, 
ng, nothing can redeem it. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii 3. 7. 


Gin I should lay my gloves in pawn, 
I will dance wi’ the bride. 

‘Sweet Willie (Child's Ballads, If. 97). 
t. [< ME.*pawnen, < OF. paner, 
seize, take, pawn; from 
e or deposit in pledge, 
ment of money bor- 


Alas, sweet wife, 
And, but my goi 


panner, take a pledge, 
the noun.] 1. To giv 
or as security for the pay 
rowed; pledge. 

T'I pawn this jewel in my ear, and you may pawn your 
silk stockings. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
2. To pledge for the fulfilment of a promise. 

TI pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent. Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 165. 


He swore, 
to marry each of us. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, ili 4. 


pawn their souls to be ac- 
Stillingsleet, Sermons, L iv. 
[< ME. pawn, paune, potn, 
poune, poun, < OF. paon, poon, prop. peon, & 
pawn, = Sp. peon, a foot-soldier, a pawn (> E. 
peon), = Pg. pido = It. pedone, a foot-soldier, 
pedona, & pawn, < ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, 
an athlete (ef. pedinus, a pawn), in LL. one 
who has broad feet (in 


And pawn’d his truth, 


Profane jests of men who 
counted witty. 


L. only as a surname), 


And he as py’d and praes Mae 


: Ley. xi. 27. stop the mot similar food 
) especially wh R i Ey i 
en satchet-wheel) with a pawi. imi : 
wardly sae ou ea or xuehet A isadics _. . ordering us nave See por lar food f 
-e and when to pawl. a swine 
ten tnnesng weno nee JE nest Meee trong ieee a il of Haan Aman ly wh 
thout roar hi abit), m Dauti eA 3 Sa 
Sie paw bi Cea Yertically at the back of the Pa 


re 


ep ee gph 


allecton,H 


rt 


pawn 
pawn°t, (Prob. a var. 


‘three pawnes or walks Init, and forty great pi 
d eno the walks. 
which stand betweeno Fe ayes Voges 
rman’s Exchange (London 
aiton, with a ate k-tower ‘of timber on 
sido. It had an inner cloister, and a pawn, or 


JI. 26 


Capablo of being paani i 
broker (pun’bro’ker), n. f 
Nar Gre who is licensed to lend money 
on As or the deposit of goods at a legally 
fixed rate of interest.—Pawnbroker'’s b 
three gold-colored balls which usually form the 
awnshop. ‘The characteristic feature of t 


disks, variously characterized in ditt 


aps representing different branches o! n 
Pia s, three told balls or blue balls, and threo coins, 


j ea viOl. 
d variously explained as representing pills, by way of 
EER et pith aia name, or AS representing the mony 
of ern the coins being indicated by spheres £o as 9 
present a circlo in whichever direction looked a ! 
seems to have been from this armorial bearing that t 9 
golden balls hung ina cluster and three blue balls painted 
ona white ground were early adopted as the sign of money- 
Jenders, corresponding to the existing emblem of pawn- 
brokers. 
It is not generally known that the three Blue Balls at 
the Patwn-brokers' shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. 
Tho Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe. 
Lamb, Flia, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. 
pawnbroking (pin’bro‘king), n. [x pawn? JF 
broking, ppr. of “broke in broker.] The busi- 
ness of a pawnbroker. 
pawncock (piin‘kok), n. 
well, [zos EDE y 
pawnet, 7. See pawn. 
pawnee! (pi-né’), n. [< pawnt + -¢c1.] The 
person to whom a pawn is delivered as secu- 
rity; one who takes anything in pawn. R 
Pawnee? (påà'në), nanda. [< Amer. Ind. Pani, 
native name, said to have been given to them 
by the Minois Indians.] I. ». One of an Indian 
tribe which formerly dwelt principally in Ne- 
nery princip 
braska and also in Kansas and Texas. Harassed 


to a reservation in the Indian Territory in 1876. 
TI. a. Of or relating to the Pawnees. 
pawner (pi‘nér), n. [< pawn! + -erl.] One 
who pawns or pacer anything as security for 
the payment of borrowed money. 
ia “re hace ara all me blaze, 
nd the es ingei 
Oh! A A Ee 
Hood, Don't you Smell Fire? 
_ pawnor (pi’nor), n. [< pawn! + -orl.] Same 
as paiwner. 
awushop (pin’shop), n. A pawnbroker’s es- 
tablishment; a place in which pawnbroking is 
ket (ots 
pawn-ticket (pin‘tik’et),n. A ticket given by 
pawnbroker to the pledger, bearing th 
of the article pled et euiniamaiat of mone, 
tent, the name of the pledger, the name and 
address of the pawnbroker, th iti 
a te, p er, the conditions of 
W, n. See pane. 
TARH på) a. Naughty. Halliwell. [Prov. 


v. See paut, 
DETH, 2. See pautenerl, 
aw (pà'wå), n. Same as pow-wow. Car- 


ace to the white man, 
gods and their p 
of 


J 1.In 
amented 


4. 


5. 


of pancl.] A gallery. 
7 , and hat 
This house is flue and fifty noes in length, i n 


7 a quadrangular 
OA 1 tho Cornhill 
gallery, above 


[< pawn! + p 


balls, the 
sign of a 
he coat of arms 


oi y tardy was a group of balls, or 
of the Medici family in Lombardy Be area 


t the family) as six 


paxwax (paks‘waks), n. 
*“facwax, ferwar: seo faxwax.} A butchers’ 
name of the ligamentum nuchee or nuchal liga- 
ment of the back of the neck of cattle, etc. It 
is a stout strong cord composed of yellow elastic fibrous 
tissue, ussisting in the support of the head without mus- 

A similar structure, in various degrees of 


by their hereditury enemies the Sioux, they wereremoved pa; 


He [Pitt] attacked with i 
l great violence . 
paying Hanoverian troops with English 


hence, to def 
Way in the worl 
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‘The kissing of ae be ever among Us, 


h Fyndale, Ans. to Sir 


centius ordained the 
Annone Bradford, Wor! 


r k > pax of their mistresses hands. 
he ml of Ricort, Prog of Eliz., II. 


peace. 


1, 


2, The kiss of 


peace be to you! 


ae Bent eee E Christians, eal churches. 
s men in ESE D, [ME. paxborde; < 
ü (pan), n, Same as pant. 2 -board (paks bord), n. [ME. P 
bananie pt neh), a kocana gree De board.] Same as par, 1. 
; Same as pax, 1. 


axbordet, n. 
, paxbredet, n: 
board.) Same 
The pax-brede use 


as pax, 1. 


pax was set up to signify that the 


pence of i et More, ete, (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 71, 
pax to be given to the people. 
ks (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 311. 


(Nares.) 


See kiss.—Pax vobiscum, 
a salutation common among the early 
use is now confined to officiating clergy- 


[ME., < par + brede, board: sec 


d to stand on the altar all through 


Mack, Church of our Fathers, TIT. ii. 162. Rover H 


S Ppa; 
Mt ony ounce y 
mwa and G flesh He i 
Thave patd death oneap we 
of my 


( 
Northern Le 


Why, ’'ti 
my) ‘tis hi 
Tors, 8 ow 

en crowns forie w dean g 
2 > 8S T hes 
Come, my hostess Says t} a 
AYE there į 
You must not Pay ou He 

8 


7. To give op y 
gation: as, 
woman 5 


2D 


Obin didy 


mass. £ 4 h li 
paxilla! (pak-sil'ä), n.5 pl. paxilkæ (-6). (NL., a ENI the Wy ‘ows 1 y; 
<D, parillus, a small stake, a peg, < pangere eaae next day brought u Me sy 
(v pag); fix, fasten: sce pact.) A bundle of whom Shey ee hundred yea Pag 
Movable Inobbed or spicular processes at- rere pay their dens 8) is the 
tached to a common stalk in the integument Te used to wot, Remarks on : 
of echinoderms. See cut under Astertide. moment he caine ine auty to 

rete admis; 


A handsome new form, © 
and with parit orange i 
k in the form of a rosette. 
pek Sir C. W. Thomson, 


paxilla?, n. Plur 1 of paxillum. 


paxillar (pak's í 
or pertaining to paxillæ. 
paxillate (pak’si-lat), a. 
Having paxillæ. 
paxillose (pak’si-l6s), a. 
rdooasoc, a small st 
sembling a little stake. 


A scarecrow. Halli- paxillum (pak-sil’um), n.; pl.pamilla (-i). [ML.] 


A diminutive of pax. 
[< ME. paxwax, prop. 


cular effort. simil: 
development, exists in most mammals, including man. 


Also called parywaxy, packwaz, faxwax, fixfax, and whit- 
leather. See cut under ligamentum. 
1 (pai), v.; pret. and pp. paid, ppr. paying. 
[K ME. payen, paien, < OF. payer, paier, paer, I. 
payer = Sp. Pg. pagar = It. pagare, < L. pacare, 
quiet, pacify, subdue, soothe, ML. satisfy or 
settle (a debt), pay, < pax (pac-), peace: see 
peace, and cf. pacate.) I. trans. 1+. To ap- 
pease; satisfy; content; please. 
Ther he harpede so wel, that he payde al the route. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 272. 
Loke thou grucche not on god, thaug he geue luytel, 
Beo payed with thi porcion porore or ricchore. ` 
Piers Plowman (A), x. 113. 
Do trewe penaunce, & y am payed, 
From cendelees peine y wole make thee free, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 


Ffor hir to paye he was full glade. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 104). 


the amount of money 2t. To make satisfaction or amends for. 


And operis satisfactio that for synnes payeth. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 31. 


z To satisfy the claims of; compensate, as 
peed ete., supplied, or for services render- 
< Le eae requite; remunerate; reward: 
, te workmen or servants; to pa j 
creditors. a 200 One's 


For the carriage of such things as I send you by John 


, the req Hutton you must remember to pay him. 


Winthrop, iist. New England, I. 404. 


. . the practice 
money. 
6 Macaulay, William Pitt. 
0 pays the devil his liegeman, brass for gold. 
Browning, Ring and Book, iii. 1463. 


To discharge, as a debt or an obligation, by 


giving or doing that which is duo: 
taxes; to pay 1P tba which is due: as, to pay 


Sone, ynto th 
And 
Booke 


i god pay welle thi tytl 
pore men of thy gode teow. 
of pears (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 54. 
ables with fair service set; 
abe hat had paid the Cæsar’s debt 
u atiaye laid his hands on them. 
liam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 355. 
defray: as, who will pay the cost? 
tay the expense of: as, to pay one’s 
Take xP 
, ye belted knight, 
cal pay our aay till ye come/down. 
ie Wallace (Child's Ballads, VI. 233). 


ve; deliver; hand over as in di 
scharge 
t: as, to pay money; to pay the price. 


To bear; 


f a peculiar leaden grey colour. 


d on the dorsal surface of the 


Depths of the Sea, p. 121. 
,a. [Sparial + -ar3.] Of 
[< pawillal + -atcl,] 


[K L. pasillus = Gr. 
ake, a peg.] In geol., re- 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


t tichardso sible 
I'll take anothe a 
Mrs. Malaprop, 


8 gurati 

- figuratively, to 3 
sorvad: Y, re 
served; hence, to punish. 
still in colloq 5a; cha 


A uial use, 
urk Gregory never g; 
done this day. : Tha did such deeds j 


Daid Per T 
they patiently enduring ana rece 


children with their 
| nake i al 
blowes, that pay them a nthe 


Capt. John Smith 


r 5 He pai 
Yet I think we fougi UE 


as y 
iting N 
> efendi 

om the viime 
Works, 1 
L1, 
part : y 
it brava au 
i Pletcher, Bo 
Pay (whip) Maidji ie Ponds 
Maidjie as you li fe 
say one word; but touch Tsy, and Tieto a 
Pen Dr, John Brown, Mai ni. bal 
- Lo be remunerative to; 
profitable to; repay. joa 
A lecture of an 
or natu 
of eng 


antageons op 


c Egyptian priest upon divi 
history would not sent Tony, 
aving it upon stone. Peo ths, 
Bruce, Source of the Nil 
' , Nile, 1415, 
God payst, God to payt. See Gi ec 
y 'od1.—To pa 
ance. See balance.— To pa: ROE 
pay in ready money. pay doya err ak 
We cheerfully paid down as the price of its 
abolition twenty millions in cash. : ee 
Quarterly Rer., CXIV. 1), 


To pay homet. See home, adv.—To pay of. (a) Tore. 
ompense and discharge: as, to pay off servants or laborers, 

When I arrived at this place [Heraclea] I paid of ny 
janizary, and the next day he came and sald he was mt 
satisfied. Pococke, Description of the East, I. ik Wk 
(b) Naut., to cause to fall to leeward, asthe head of aship. 

In a few minutes there was sail enough to pay the bits 
head of. W. C. Russell, Jack's Courtship x. 


To pay (off) old scores, to pay old debts; hence, Agar 
tively, to “get eyen” with one's enemies. en 
i { t where! 

T have been in the country, and have brough FOY 
scores, 2 vill deal hereafter with ready w0 

to pay old scores, and w H ev, oe (10ST) (Nara, 
in his own coin. See evinl TOPAT A 
h one thoroughly om ae, each 

Oro ead , tod 
See ect 4 eepenially matical: 85 © 


pler 
päh 


1 
fi 
7 


To pay one 
out, to punis 
one’s footing. 
extend, or cause to run ou 


pay out more line. z 
His men... sprang in 

a heavy line, Captain Joe 

of it. 

To pay the debt of nature, 


ogan ayn 
ne Fiore ul 


r Creature) 


dic. See nature. 
Z 7 pes (p00! 
the Sire of these two Babes Pere. . i 
Paid his last Debt to human Natun ir, me 
ear the 6 
To pay the piper or the fiddler, to bë 


responsibility. 
They introduce & n 
piper. 


ew tax, and we sh 


sa comes dow! sa Ol 
u WT for this danco 
Le Fant, T 


In this 


í they 7 
We give the Treat, but | Gentir 


Mrs. 


t To 

intrans. 1. ako Pis 

aE en debts or oblige 

or promptly.— 

reward, ae p 

remunerative, a) 

litigation does not ma m 
a eculations as tO ootu 

And al 5 earn Fitch Te 

“pay to learn. 

not pay for. (a) T° males ih si 

oft a bay For their mi A fen ge 

Saal A ue for; pea 

change for. 


roilte 


ze amen 
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Labourers pay away all their wage: 7 
LAED AVAN E E er 
Locke, 
svi pay-director (pi’di-rek’tor), n. In the Unite 
are made to PAY ` States navy, an officer of i he pay-coni Sees 
g 


eop y to Paris, P- 


, Pi : z 
whe with a captain. 

ne Jour F à 
yee jorsel.-— TO pay off, to payedt, p. 4. An old spelling of paid. A 


payee (pā-¢'), n. K payl + cel.) A person to 
whom money is paid or is to be paid; specifi- 
cally, in law, the party in whose favor the 


3 Mast, p. 25. ` promise or direction to pay negotiabl cation rests 
_ pefore the prormI5R aS pay negotiable paper Saton rests with the debtor at the time of paying. he 
ee redouble plows. [Colloq.] 1s eee ae ee excrete it ae Ki ae fire us ff neither 
igor; A bill of exchange is an order by re. sa TTA : or exercises the right, the court, if con- 
y oF prompt drawer, to another, termed the ate one pereon rea nae Pnie makes the application on equitable princi- 
pay pa. ent plac irecting him to pay a te ath sat ty Sate re pea, of payments, See equation.— Pay- 
quay pur a third person, denominated the payee. ies 1 ofthe into court, the depasit tn dne tomt wht ieee 
I J It. Harper's M a he court of a sum sued for, or of so much as is admitted 
no Ver i arper's Mag., LXXX, 470. A for tħe benefit of the plaintiff if he will ac- 
ure. a. and n. A Middle English fom Pelee 
and m oreta ed poke id n. A Middle English form of paymistress (pa‘mis’tres), n. A woman who 
vere nO { “ore = zvani r res T i servi 
Wath servyd w Yis L474. Payena (pa-y ē'nä), n. (NL. (Alphonse de Can- red moneydor goods aun p Met Ons ent eae 
that Dejiament of Fowls, l dolle, 1844), after A. Payen (1795-1871), a bo- paynt, n. See pain? 
č dede tanical writer.] A genus of gamopetalous Saat ae eee f i i i 
s „n. An obsolete spelling of paint. 


four sepals, eight petals, and sixteen stamens. 
There are 6 or 7 species, natives of the Malay peninsula 
f shipelago. They are trees with milky juice, rigid 


minutely clothed with reddish scurf or with silky 


for rs pay. 
vit more Arthurs pay ads, I. 237). 
Trent was King Arthur (Child s Ballad 5 oe nd small clusters of pediceled flowers in the axils, 
Pallad Y ivon for services penton ; h aia r usually prodreme CAIRD ovate-oblong berry. 
gation nae so; hire: See gulta-putth, 
k onsatl0 ros + recompense; Ayan 
pom wages stipendi neos; the men de- payer (pa’ér), n. [< payt + -erl.] One who 
f lie 5 pay and a pays; see the person named in a bill 
A ay ; a;n ornote who has to pay the holder. Als $ 
hi : hareed Treceiued more in 0 pay c . Also payor. 
ammon ould er dishar f ro then his pay did payetrellet, x. Same as poitrel. 
ya 


15l. pay-inspector (pã'in-spek”tọr), n. Inthe United 
Slates navy, an officer of the pay-corps, rank- 
ing with a commander. 


Hakluyt's Voyages, If. ii. 

0. ' i furnishes us with evidence 

merling as father author (for Tuchin 

0 that time. _. pay-list (pa‘list), n. A pay-roll; specifically 

hole paper), Of UN Anno, II. 75. Pay- P E EELE SEE ER 

| Life in Reign of Rucar * “(nalit.), the quarterly account rendered to the 
[Obsolete or colloq.] war-oilice by a paymaster. 


4, Payday. RE Soca as 15 shill t a’mis’tér 1. One who is 

nery pay, which is 45. daye®, . l- paymaster (pa’mas’tér), n. 1. One who is to 

A z Hakluyt’s Voyages, IE 108. “oy or who regularly pays; one from whom 

imd pay. S&S defer? Full pay, pe SREL A s or remuneration is received.— 2, An of- 

fme wot Ce (or bad) pay, my wi. ficer in the army whose duty it is to pay the offi- 
ss for active service, [Colloq.] cers and men their wages, and who is intrusted 


ad) to pay debts: said of persons. [I 
Half pay. ao ee pay.— 10 the pay of, hired by; 
on Fee pay by: as he was in the pay of the company 
Ponya- Pay. dirt, pay gravel, in gold-mining, 
: qer sand containing a suficient amount of gold to be 
jadubly worked. See dirt. 
0, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Kat? 
Bret Harte, Her Letter, 
} faystreak, In gold-mining, that part of the gravel in 
| kh the gold is chiefly concentrated, [Placer-mining 
ihe Pacio States.) ‘The term is sometimes, but rarely, 
rel to denote the valuable or paying part of a lode or 
peulliferous deposit inclosed in the solid rock. =Syn. 2. 
Fop ete, See salary. 


ieee with money for this purpose.— 8. An officer in 
the United States navy who has charge of 
money, provisions, clothing, and small stores, 
and is responsible for their safe-keeping and 
issue.—Fleet paymaster. See jlecl?.— Paymaster- 
general, in the United States army, the chief officer of 
the pay-department of the United States war-oflice. He 

neral charge of the payment both of the army of 
id States, and of volunteers and militia when in 
ice, and holds the rank of brigadier-general. In 
d there is an officer of the same name, exercising 
functions.—Paymaster-general of the navy, 
a principal offi of the United States Navy Department, 
chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, holding 


i a (rob; < or. peier, poier, poyer the rank of commodore. See department. 
p. “empeier, empoier = Sp. empe- paymastership (pa’mas’ter-ship), m. [< pay- 


fur) pitch, < L. picare, pitch, cover with pitch, 


Bn pi ster + -ship. 
Arie) pitch: sce pitch2, n., and ef. pitch?, masta sepi 


| +} Naut, to coat or è a : master. 
aa over with tar or pitch . i : shi, nizi i 
} “with a compositi Wars ent Walpole once again assumed the paymastership of the “ppr. paynizing. {After one Payne, the inven- 
} ‘he, tallow, wa ees a esin nipon forces. € Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 335. toy of the process.] To harden and preserve, 
| itarope, S Ep Oe Seat payment (pa’ment), n. [Early mod. E. also pai- as wood, by a process consistingin placing the 
teal ot Pitch, we made Li ete. menh ESON (and F.) payement = Pr. pagamen, material to be treated in a close chamber, de- 
OH and as the Ca ime, mixed with Tortoise pajamen = Sp. Pg. It. pagamento, payment, < priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 


e Car 8 calk er. 
Pane wih iene her, I and another 


payment, < pa 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 118. 


ML. *pacamentum, 
payl.) 1. The ac 


self the right to enforce it € 
3. The thing given m discharge of a 
fulfilment of a promise; recompense; reg 
reward. 


Too little payment for so great a debt. 


railroad Service, a car Shak. T. 
eT 


travels from point to 
The Countrey is so er eats 

; Me e t 

be put into the ground, Po Dure 


4. Hence, figuratively, 


ment. 7E 
Tf it fortuned that a child, having een 
other man, went to complain thereof to his 


chastised by 


ay wh . jd father if he gave - Lee 
ien penti wasa atin for the sai Holland, tr. of Plutarch, > 392. payset, 7 An obsolete form of poise. 
; ` d Plantagene! et, a. A variant of peaceabi 
ulated t North. Yield to our mercy, pron Re let, _ variant of peaceai 
ay onw. ieee Clif. AY, to such La S Eo father. ayta bark (pā'ti bär k) A pale | 
Blétedand'paid tor, Yu downstant payment, showa Uren VL, i 4.32 bark shipped from Payta in Peru. 
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Application of 
pa, 
mien ne determining w 
be extinguished or reduced e 
samen to extinguish all is ee Pa 
owing to the same creditor an open account, a bond, and 


that it be applied to the n 
ALK, e e mortgage, so as to free his propert; 
EE mance; and it is for his cheditor mintoreee 
at it be applied to the open account, which is unsecured, 


trees of the order Sapotacee, characterized by payne*t, n. A Middle English form of pagan 
s. AiE - ae Doo a 
paynim, painim (pa’nim), n. and a. 


The office or status of pay- 


care, pay: see 
t of paying; the delivery of 


J . gs 
matt Seetadle— mne devil to pay. Seedevil, money as payment, in the course of business. 
[Mx Pg. pa ay i F. payable = Sp. pa- The king had received various complaints of the Agows, cally 
i, payab) gavel = It. pagabdile,< ML. paca- who had abused his officers, and refused payment of trib- 
i That an be ag ees pay: see payl I al ute. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 325. 
i i x i à i p N 7 . . . r, p “A ars 
i eing Paid, : is to be paid; capable of 2. More specifically, in law, the discharge of 2 pay-office (pa’ of is), 
| Tals area tribute pecuniary obligation by money or what is Be payments 
4 P tohe paid; au ee by the poorest. South, cepted as the eae of a speise ue 
allegiance pma 25; bills p . money; ‘the satisfaction, by ori” of p 
ia me Jable to the ee pomeo the debtor, to the creditor, of what is due, with payret, n. An 
nily (pa’ Bi) e-—Dueand the object to put an end to the obligation pay-roll (pa Tol), n. 
Profitable >? adv. To the extent of be- (Goudsmit). It is in the strictest sense distinguished to be pai 
i eint lover bed $n the ono hand from a discharge by offset or compromise, entitled. 
hy Shave been found to be payadl; if and on the other from an advance E ae ES a wra 
y a - P r TOS nC K 
y aurit- person who divests the qan ee aie fe former 


ital; 


of the S., v. 2. 154. 

erti at what time soeuer corne 
fertile that, atw! EnA CMe 
Pilgrimage, P. 4 


chastisement; punish- 


own father, it 
him not his pay- 


Payta bark 


ents, appropriation of pay- 
hich of several teeing 


Thus, if a debtor 


note see 
sum 


ed by mortgage on the debtor's pro 
e z pert B 
licient to satisfy only one, it is for his eee 


nd will be outlawed before the bond, The right of ap li- 


yn ‘ r [< ME. 
painime, painym, paynime, paynym, payneme, 
painem, < OF. paienime, paienisme, paiennisme, 
painisme, ete., F. paganisme, paganism: see 
paganism.) I, n. 1. Paganism; heathenism; 
heathendom; heathen lands collectively. 
Thys word was sone wide in paynyine ybrogt 
So that princes in paynyme were of grete thogt, 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 403. 

Thau Ector was one, as aunter befelle, 
ffro the parties of paylnjeme present at home. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.) 1. 2162. 
2. A pagan; a heathen. 


So that thulke stude was for let mony a day, 

That no cristene mon ne Painym nuste where the Rode lay. 

Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 35. 

Other do accomodate it [“ Nosce teipsuin”} to Apollo, 
whom the paynimes honoured for god of wysedome. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iil. 3. 

The Emperours deputie, albeit he were a painim, yet did 

he abhore the murthering of a man whom he iudged to be 

an innocent and guiltlesse person. J. Udall, On Mark xv. 

Thus far even the paynims have approached ; thus far 
they have seen into the doings of the angels of God. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i 4. 

II. a. Pagan; heathen. 

Cornelius Tacitus, a panim writer, and enimie to the 

Christians. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 895. 

Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 

Had wrought his champion’s fall. 

Scott, Rob Roy, 

A people there among their crags, 

Our race and blood, a remnant that were leit 

Paynim amid their circles. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 


i 


paynimryt, pay (pa/nim-ri), n. [ME. 
paynymery; paynim + -ry.] Paganism; hea- 


thendom. 
paynize (pa’niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. paynized, 


a solution of sulphid of cal- 


and then injecting i sulp! 
following this with a solu- 


cium or of barium, J 
tion of sulphate of lime. ‘The latter salt acts chemi- 
on the calcium or barium sulphid, forming a 
through the wood sulphate of calcium (gypsum) or sul- 
phate of barium (heavy-spar). Wood thus treated is very 
heavy, but very durable and nearly incombustible. 
n. A place or office where 
are made, particularly an office for 
the payment of interest on public debts. 
ayor (pa’or), n. [< pay} + -0r1.] See payer. 
An obsolete spelling of pairi. 
A roll or list of persons 
, with note of sums to which they are 


See pice. 
F. pron. pa-é-ziizh’), n. [E., 
, peasant.) A land- 


scape. 


But the test part of this 
sky. E Jer. Taylor, 


Life seems too short, space too narrow, to warrant you- 
in giving in an unqualified adhesion to a paysage which is | 


two-thirds ocean. 
H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. O44. 
+ ist] 
dscape 


usage and landscape is 
Nors (ed, 1835), I. 193. 


60. 
aysagist (pa’si-jist), n. [< paysage 
DA artist or draftsman who worksin 
a landscape-painter. 


The lists are now open to 
that his art is the supreme 


some clever 
flower of or 


an- 


to 
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4340 
paytamine = MLG. pawe, pauwe = OHG. phäwo, peace. Sce Justica, Peaceably 


4am-in), n. [< Payta (bark) E panoe = phão, MHG. phäwe, pfawe, ters of peace} 5 
paytamine (pä Pe LS aa ed from Jawo, phako, fan, MAO P ice, prow, pfauw, SPOT pacificat;_ Same ny ° 
muine) An amorphous alkaloid obtaine JERSE prawe, praw, prowe, prow, piauw, ace Aaoi £ 

gume l pha, pjä, G. prawe, t ial. pfob, paub, ete., = Peace Convention 


yta bark. , : a! now pre, prat, d e or 
fara (patim, n. A crystallizable alkaloid we pie (as Z riekname; in mod. use only military suppres tab) ane 
(Ca, Hog 20.H20) of Payta bark. es oann: pā-fugl = SW. pårogel = Dan, paafug! Pener arms in a stand 
pa reli h. Seo poitrel. =k, peafowl, q; v.) =F. paon Oobs. E. pawn3) breach o AY in early. fa quiet? Coy 
azaree, N. Same as passarce. r = Gy. pavon = Pg. pavão = It. pavone, < L. pa- church, that ¢ Public neg ae 3 olien te 
, or lead (Latin plum- = SP, } , pava, f., < Gr. “Taóv t had from trouble aoM Which q ky 
on Sundays a 


b, In chem., the symbol f 


so pavus, M. 
vo(n-), ML. also pe fete needa tals 
bum). ia Bri in gen, raarer, Cte. )s usually TAASIS ieee ASO (relaid) 
P. B. Anabbreviation of Pharmacopaia Britan Gna the aspirate pepeecones the ea, Eng ih 
; i ` KS jo, *rafóç = AT. Turk, tãwüs in regar ~The Is 
nica, British Pharmacopœia . earlier digamma, orig. “TaFus = + T egard to the carmi. 
P. Bor, An abbreviation of Pharmacapard ue = ind: faias (in Hind. also called mor), < Pers, rep chee resolves 
GE ock; cf. Old Tamil tokei, Oderen to the Congress of aa 


race, where 


russicd, Prussian Pharmacope i. on EDS. Ty LS Sete À 
P.O. An abbreviation (a) of Privy Councilor; ia peacock. ] A peafowl. The simple form averting of oon Ù 
(b) of police constable. year e. Itoccurs chiefly in the compound names pea- originally, the ¢ ay - 
; i pen is rare. hick, pea-pheasant, In the enalti € exempt 
Pd., pd. A contraction of paid. z Bok, peahen, peafowl, pea-chic pe -pl pane e penalties to all within not 
Pa, In chem., the symbol tor palladium. Ceeond quotation pea is restricted to “peahen. pa or employed on NOS King's 
I ‘revintion of Pharmacopaia Dub- His berd was syde ay large span, © all within the realm wetness, ; a 
P; D, An abbreviation $ ‘And glided als the fether of pae, peace, for the maintena 20 are tat Sadu 
linensis, Dublin Pharmacopaa. : via Edi- Ale Y you on ay Mounday (Child’s Ballads, I. 274). 8Ponsible.— The Deng of whic O al 
P.E, An abbreviation (a) of Pharmacop P 4 l a er the Gullo-pavus, which is other- under iss). — To hola T an 


rot- sk and a pea 3 f ; i 
(b) of Prot wie ahea the Indian hen, being mixed of a cock anda So hold tht pees; 


estant Episcopal. : ee though the shape be liker to a pea than a cock. 
peat (08), a a [A mod. form, assumed m ari ped, AONE "porta, Natural Magic (trans.), 14 \(Nares.) To Keep the peace, to m 
E supposed plural pease: seo pense’ THE nea bean (pë'bën), m Seo Deal 2 | Faaks Hic. See bei fl lo 
plural of pea is peas, as ‘as like as two peas, beetle (pe’be'tl), n. The pea-weevil, Bru- MAKES (@ person's) peace (witi Zee, w 
“a bushel of peas,’ with ref. to the individual pee nisi e , re him. h another 
A S 6 F chus pist. will make your 

à n ‘a bushel of beans’ but when used your peace y 
seeds, as in ‘a ; E E 


nensis, Edinburgh Pharmacopœla ; 


0) "ig 
lon 
ider h of the 

re ' 
y to re eh 


vith him, $ 


ē'ber’i » pl. peaberries (-iz). 
A ; cain nt ‘jy peaberry (pé’ber’t), nj ple Pp N 
ively the old singular pease 15 properly P, nb -berry. See coffee, 1. Sty € 
Seance a EA of pease,” ‘ike fa bushel of The so-called male coffee pe UE paai ol a a (a) Amity, (b) Quiet, Trangia l 
what ae Po 7 1. The seed of an annual e seed, called, from its shape, Peacet (pēs), v. [< ME Y, ete. g 


. Spons' Encyc. Manuf., I. 691. JESEN A \ 
hardy leguminous vine, Pisum sativum; also, pesen, < OB, paisier, 


Sometimes there is but on 


peaberry. 1 
*nea, a syllable imi- make peace; fr 
[< *pea, a syllable imi uke peace; from the noun: se peace 


vine itself. is marked by its climbing pea-bird (põ'bèrd), 1. § e pe: 
Sn aiten Peet innate eaves ending ina tative of its ery, + bird?.] The wryneck, yny «ppi ase.) I. intrans. To ha © peace, 4 
branching tendril, its lange stipules, and its large, com- forguilla, or become silent; hold or old one’s Peace, w 
monly white, papilionaceous flowers, followed by pendu- ea-bluff (po’bluf), iy IN pea-shooter. Halli- Heripron tho TA 15 tongue. “be 
lous pods containing sweet PARES genera pen [Prov. Eng the chive wae aoe Ople peacyd and stilled unto 
` e (P. , * g p ER 5 z f 4 
pa ori ae Rr aen by some to be native in pea-bone (pé’bon), n. The pisiform bone of I will not peace. ae Paston Later, Vt 
Greece and the Levant, by others to have come from fir, the wrist: so called from its size and shape. Then since, dear life! you fai onson, Alchemist jy» 
vi K! ancile eek af r zi me y P 8 eee Wwe yi EF 
een RA aa oa neneral. Usually Pea-bug (pe bug), n. The pea-weevil, Bruchus ane L mod witk delight, want vin dare me po, 
only the seeds are edible, but the pods of the sugar-pea, ist. De 3 an n ase, 
skinless pea, or string-pea are eaten, as in the case of pea-bus (pë push), n. An evergreen heath- ; SEN idney (Arber's Eng. Garner 
TI. trans. To appease; quiet; allay, * 


“string-beans.” ‘The seeds are now mostly consumed flike shrub, Burtonia scabra, of eastern Austra- 
gree! it w e, linsoups y ~ i ayes ‘ve y caog hin s i 
Peru Get nane) AET lia. It has large purple papilionaceous flowers, Eeh aly oblation to be suficient sacrifice, 
of the potato, peas formed in England a principal food of single in the upper axils. Tyndale Ane meus to purge all the sins of th 

the working classes, The varieties are very numerous, peace (pas), n. [< ME. pece, pees, pes, peis, pais: : Ans, to Sir T. More, ete, (Parker $ 
those of the marrow class being distinguished by seeds z; OF see is F riip K S es ase It fr 7 
which are wrinkled and greenish even when ripe. : PS rd > Ge Ti), n 7 YT, en peaceabilityt (pé-sa-bil’i-ti), n. [ 

Yes, yes, Madam, I am as like the Due de Richelieu as i Sea pax (i Se 2 by EA) Pac, blete; as peaceable + -ity.| Tranquillity: i 
pag, as in paciscere, agree, make a bargain, peace. UU calm; 


two peas; but then they are two old withered grey peas. r S Š 
Walpole, Letters, Oct. 13, 1765. pangere, fix: see pact. Ct. pacate, pay), paci- He roos and blamede the wynd and the tempest of the 
a eat of 


The best Master I wot of is the Swabian who gave his JY, etc., appease, ete.] A state of quiet or watir, and it ceesside, and pesiblete w 
ee canings, with standing on peas, and wear- tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or agi- Deak es “healt Lage vib 
g the fool's cap in proportion. S. Judd, Margaret, ii 1. tation; calm; quietness; repose. Specifically— peaceable (pé’sa-bl), a. [< ME. pesable, pei- 
2. Pea-spawn ofafish. Sees awn.— Angola pea. w Erocdom rrom pan ormone attacks; exemption from ble, paisible Rig oe OF. paisible, posible, peace- 
e Cajanus.— 2 ERPS = JA x i hostilities; absence of civil, private, or 17, Ja UAA 4 
Caja Beach-pea. See Lathyrus.— Butterfly- foreign strife, embroilment, or quarrel. I able, < pais, peace: see peace.) 1, Accom- 
panied with or characterized by peace, quiet- 


pea. See Clitoria—Congo pea. Same as Angola pea. 
—Cow-pea, a twining pulse-plant, Vigna (Dolichos) Ka- And aftre him Mango Chan, that was a gode Cristene ord ren 

tiang (V° Sinensis), of tropical Asia and Africa, in cultiva- man, and baptized, and zaf Lettres of perpetuelle pes to ness, or tranquillity; free from agitation, way, 
tion extending into warni-temperate climates. ‘Che pods alle Cristene men. Mandeville, Travels, p. 230, tumult, or disturbance of any kind; peaceful 


are imes 2 e 5 B 

FA e E hts iy an A The king has also the sole prerogative of making war A Dblisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 

in the southern United States.— Earthnut-pea, a plant, and peace. Blackstone, Com., I. vii. Ledden the peples in the former age, M 

Lathyrus tuberosus of Europe and Asiatic Russia, yielding (2) Freedom from agitation or disturbance by the passions, Chaucer, Former Age, ifani 

edible tubers used like potatoes.—Earth-pea, a Syrian 23 from fear, terror, anger, or anxiety; quietness of mind ; His peaceable reign and good severe L116 erson 
hak., Janie yihad 


ies, Lathyrus Aer a bearing underground pods, tranquillity; calmness; quiet of conscience. ae fu 

— P pea, one Tae ae arid tee ayes Great peace have they which love thy law. Ps. cxix. 165. But the treachery, the contempt ott Er u | ie i A 

very flat pods, of the Australian leguminous genus Platy- But now a joy too deep for sound, b lood, Senone had nov sho ae fe js | Eii 
rrelsome, 14er tarist 


lobium.—French pea. (at) The common A snow 
pea or garden- peace no other season knows. 

R (pt. Canned pas prepare in France, reputed to be Bryant, Summer Ramble, 2. Disposed to peace; not qua { fe 
aon ose canned in other countries.—Glory-pea. (c) A state of reconciliation betw i i r boisterous tie 
ee Olianthus.— Heart-pea. Same as heartseed,— Hoary uaa cana sconce upuerdicsialveriance;, OF DO!ste 07 rt [she] drew hastily Minse 

p wey oe Tie mony ; | Thre of the barons apa vyso peste pent 

mee catgut; 7 Milk-pea.. “What tydi » ENA ; ” Lo gretteste, sayng in wyse fa hat 
assia Chamec ydinges now,” quod he, “I praye yow saye. Off moste gre , 7 sible. A è 
ENE risia, a prsyeyow pay As woman full sage and ryg RN TaLe Mach 


“Be of good chere,” quod they, “dought ye no dele 
Your pece is made, and all alle right wele.” : Tor Yne peaceable spirits a K E 
enerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1806. ild, a yeet, and pens Angler, E 
ydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1806. Men of mild, and sweet Pign, Complete A6 ndy. 


St. Anselm and his : i i r plete ate. 2 
Peace or composition with Henrythe most Anglers are. c); amicable mi etate 0! 


Pea iron o First Aaron comp 
 inthe“Corallfan h : R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. =gyn, Peaceful, cte. (see pa PAE As 
: Wi anpli tranquillity; that quiet order and security which peaceableness (pë Si i ple; quietness, 
guaranteed by the laws: as, to keep the peace; tobreak “character of being pene ceatle 
e 


the peace; a justice of the peace. position to peace. 


The king has, in fact, bec 6 
, become the lord; . . . the public “sa- 
peace, or observance of the customary right by Sapa ak peaceably (pr i 
of which td Mas pee we fate etc pnelonseryance turbance, withou 
he lord, and the breach of ances W 
which is a personal offence against him. °l dynasty ruled peaceably t in 
© Redes J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 203. Sens bast W i 
; or agreement made by contending parties ~ mv atore thei suffren, 
o abstain from further hostilities; a treaty of Bente: as, en ett amonges hem. 


a tl "aw y 
he peace of Ryswick. ot, Jet him pass fon 
ne 


j Dampieri. A peace differs not from a truce essentially in the lengt Disturb him n Shaka” a 
climbing annual, Lathyrus 7.7 Sweet pea, a fa- ras fontemplated duration, for there nary ip E TEE areful th orhe 
Sweet scented flowers, atative of wah at father number of saae ttes of peace continuing only a definite They were alo vroa their proteiine thes 
; sonth- 5 Woolsey, Introd. toInter. Law, § 150. longed tothem anpi o casiouni > 
UEY all things £ 


ere are numerous varietie Arm 
which runs from pure white Pee rice Sin o 
ch runs from pure white to dee SerueG peace. See armed.— Articles of the peace, mong mon 
> ro purple. See article. — Bill of peace, in lat, a bill or suit peny by ene ee 
ií of such a nature and i 
Same out 7 under such circumstances that with- Without ang : 
e the intervention of the court it may be controverted fs one disposed ne 


where justice requires th sak peace 

at th red Speak pe 

in the Ween a decree of the ee ee pe To live peaceably 1 jite as to 

f the o peace, Clerk of the peace, commis- fices and station respond 

‘Vators of the pee’; See bird, breach, etc. — Conger- standing and C0 Bp 
; peace, Seeconservator-—Justiceof the with. 
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peachwort 


female of which lays eggs in June on the bark 
of peach-trees, near the ground. On hatching, the 


7 ; 

One who v10- apple. So the orange or citron was called 

eae pajeov ee ‘Medic apple? and the apricot 

ful.) VAA ead “Armenian. apple] 1. The larvæ work thei i 

A Mis Paria at SR PRE 5 . arva heir way inte ark a 

joying, Pe ; not 10 Abby up. e us fruit of the tree Prunus Per- 004, causing an aa of eta whe Ate Ta 

enjoy ; disquiet; quiet ; sica. See def. 2.— 2. A garden and orchard tree the excrement of the insect, forms a thick mass at the 

jon, OF! ne; a peaceful Prunus (Amygdalus) Persica. The peach isa rath fe 
time; weak irregular tree, 15 or 20 feet high, with se EE 


M 
7, OF 


a Sart ecolateleny , rs (see cut under calycisloratey 
ono peacefu oa a, appearh ie Betore tie . The roune or elliptical fruit 
dswortl, Sonnets, § r 3 inches in diameter, covered with dow 

i Gotoh , the color is whitish or yellow, beautifully fius! 


i P. bore riria e. dee ale; Á 
5 peaceful temper. each-borer (F geria cxitiosa). 1, female; 2, male. 
é 4 


sed her soon. 
i L., x. 946. 


Im: 


4 ra 
(q words aPN riton, P. 


foot of the tree. „The cocoons are spun ator near the sur- 
face of the ground ; they are brown, and made of silk mixed 
with gum and castings of the larve. This borer works into 


night; 
1d age to-night, plum-trees as well as h-trees, The best re 
peaceful a8 OC still Less as well as peach-trees, The best remedies are 
yan pown peT Mii change gane del Sarto. ber et to mound the trees and protect therm with vertical straw 
ogret TEES Browning, ADCTOR Teh nra nd -flowers are laxative and an- bands during the summer. 
tranquil, serene. relmintic, of the peach are numberless,a 2. A buprestid beetle, Dicerca divaricata, whose 


ing between clingstones and free- larva hore 


without agi- stones (see these words), and again between the white- and through the 


to, (600 pacific) nl oful man- general distinction 
pani etei G Fiv. In a peacefu g 


1); ai É F, 
jy °S or commotion ; “2. theyellow-fleshed. (See nectarine.) The flat peach o bark and lives in the sap- 
var peas tri z “ ana EEE e. í a r peen- A 
githout Miao of any kind; tranguilly;  foisa fanc hinese variety, having the fruit so compressed wood of the peach and 
p dist that only th in covers the ends of thestone. Another Cherry. Also  peach-tree 
l The state or Chinese va the crooked peach, has the fruitlong and borer. 


W, qulictlY ype 3), M. 

alt gas fal-nes), ei ne e kably sweet. In orna ore i 

spplolness (pe g peaceful; Freedom oe a weeping peach; and various RE e peach-brake (pēch’brāk), 
frt or discord; peace- varieties, called jlowering peaches, have been produced In Texas, a dense 
i tn the middle ages, ca Mowers- Guinea peachsa limbs eub, Saenanie ATÀ peach, there, cover 
a o . In the mi y ages, [lowers.— Ji , a climbing shrub, Sarcoceph- wild ach, OVET- 
aves ee egociations disseminated fae ie i Pa etn Sate paang hesds “ing a "Bee 
z Aer all pi wers, and a pulpy collective fruit whic kN ae RER ae 
; mn nd northern Europe, the ob- iser shen, f Sieben 


arero of th Ben ton hy Ce A ay negroand Sierra Leone wild orange, under orange). 

e ae tual defense ¢ > peach—Native peach of Australia. See quandang.— peach-brand (péch’- 

ı was the mu Sa cist ath s ce q mg i y (pēc 

ri tice and the restriction Negro porci R prre Leone pogai Frome anana bran”di), n. A spirituous y 

y Also called frith. pe wel OF wild orange, under orangel, E - See liquor distilled from the  peach-borer (Dicerca di 

] re í « “peace ive s x peach? (péch), v. [By apheresis from appeach, fermented juice of the serran (Line shows 

{ Lae peaceable, < pais, peace: See Peal 4 and impeach.) I.t trans. To impeach; also, to in- peach. sa > 

ae Tn a peaceable or peaceful mau- form against, as an accomplice. peac coon Boies n. The deep-pink 

i without resistance. 3 Let me have pardon, I beseech your grace, and TIl peach color Ob Ene Pee 7 z 

a Yon must with your three sons be guarded safe rein all. 4 Middleton. PRONI TAIE peacn colorea (péch’kul’ord), a. Of the color 

Unto the Towers. » + ither. Tf I did not amidst all this peach my liberty, nor my (Oe REGES x 

ER peaeiely Tet Fe er mana Wynt p. 26, Vertue, with the rest who made shipwreck of both, it ae peach-down (péch’doun), n. The soft down of 
De m eee ise With more the infinite goodnesse and mercy of God then the a peach-skin. 

paceles (pes les), a. [< peace + - ess. ith- least providence or discretion of myne owne. _. peacher (pé’chér), n. 1+. An accuser or im- 

cat peace; disturbed. Evelyn, Diary, 161. “yeacher. 

sk upon a person angry, peaceless, and disturbed TI, intrans. To betray one’s accomplices; turn A ceusers or peachers of others that were guiltless. 


| ; a a, a as I. a: informer. [Obsolete or colloq.] Fore, Martyrs, Wyclif. 
patelessness (pes‘les-nes), n. Lack or ab-  Por-thy as wightis that are will thus walke we in were, wares anf -* a te 
wae of peace: the opposite of peace/ wlness. For pechyng als pilgrymes that putte are to pees. : e: g peaches; an informer; a telltale. 
The mall, restless black eyes which peered out from the York Plays, p. $29, T i (pé/chér-i), n.; pl. peacheries (-iz) 
itel and wasted face betrayed the peacelessness of a Wilt thou peach, thou varlet? peac Sry pe Or-1)y Mey Pie POAGLONLES (iz). 
mwelmind.  @. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 79. Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 3. [< peach! + -ery.] A place where peaches are 
pacemaker (pés’maikér), x. One who makes Will you go peach, and ery yourself a fool cultivated; a peach-grove; a garden where 
pae as by reconciling parties that are at At grannam's cross! be laughed at and despised? peach-trees are trained against walls; a house 
mariane. 2 Á B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2 in which peach-trees are grown. 
“ Was Flashman here then?” peach-house (péch’hous), 7”. In kort., a house 


Hessel, AAEE A 
Oren o ecemakers: for they shall be aea tho “Yes! and a dirty little snivelling, sneaking rnos in which peach-trees are grown, for the purpose 
ES ; = ee Mat. v. 9 was too. He never dared join us, and used to toady the . Sw “4 mr of seas 
| Haeoffering (pés’of"ér-ing), n. 1. Anoffer- bullies by offering to fag for them, and peaching against sitni of forcing tho ee beeen Gal: 
| pat procures peace, reconciliation, or sat- the rest of us.” T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. ps EAEE e unsuitable Lorits cul- 
j “Action; satisfacti i Ş OOT ote 5 es s ure in pen air. A 

; ction offered to an offended peach? (péch), n. [Appar. a particular use of pea-chick (pe’chik), n. ‘The chick or young of 


hea specially to a superior.—2. Specifi- peachl, n.] In mining, any greenish-colored he peafowl. 


tally, i a ge 
Hanoliering prescribed under the Levitical soft or decomposed rock, usually chloriti¢ pea-chicken (pa’chik’en), n. The lapwing. 


AW aS an ax R DA 2 A 
Eas firitare contained of thanksgiving. The direc- schist. [Cornwall, Eng.] | s Also called papechien. 
4 tare was the eats we ee Itschar- peach#t, n. [¢ Russ. pechü, pets, an oven, peach-oak (péch’ok), n. See chestnut-oak (un- 
ment of communion with ae? 1 as a symbol stove, furnace. ] A stove. [Russia.] der oak) and willow-oak. : 


Cer (pës'offi-sèr TR RA z are a sec ho oh e 2 
| Those duty itie or'i-sér), n, A civil officer They [the Russians} heat their Peaches, which are made yeach-palm (péch’piim), n. A tall pinnate- 
y eer | 7 ouens Deeca-P: D p Y À sf 

eip fot a to preserve the public peace, like the Germany bathstones, and their Pocta frst shall leafed palm of tropical South America, Bactris 
Peach Prevent or ha EO WEDE C z J 1. 496. Gasipæs (Guilielma speciosa). The stems are some- 


es quell riots ar 5 ROM OO AVEN 

Dante the peace, as a sheriff or Soule horaly Like ey ry HAR ee eee Al times clustered, and are armed with black thorns. It is 
le yoni (088’paix’ted) Gs DNE e- nea-chafer (pé’cha’fér), n. A pea-weevil. cultivated along the Amazon, etc., for its egg-shaped fruit, 
| din peace, 7a. Departed from peach-black (péch’blak), n. [< peach? + black.] which is pame in large. clusters, brightscarlet abies 
i 0 j "i aj eh- ow. Its thic! rm flesh, when coo. mM 

To soed profane the ‘black obtained from calcined peach-stones. orange below. Mis this reat which is made into 


Barequiem me servico of the dead h-blight (péch’blit), n. A fungous disease 5 ae tati is 
w uch rest to he: peach-blight (pēc 3 op eae ara cakes, and by fermentation a beverage. ; 
TR Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 261. of Rene ee Ca arin ae pu peach-stone (péch’ston), n. The Herd nut in- 
e Or the mere A party that fa- Vructi sare The full Tireeeale of this fungus is closing Me seed or kernel within the fruit of 

The e, or pipe not known, purga F probably the gonidial stage peach-tree (péch’tré), n. The tree that pro- 
Considered as the peagh-blister (péch’ blister), u Same as duecs, the pea eet E 

S, etc., t es 5 Š i = A ` 

¢ accompaniment of ieee > curl, 4. A a layne peach-water (péch’wa’tér), n. A flavoring ex- 

? peach-blossom (pech A ERE E tract used D cooking, ara from the sh E 
1t, = Sp. opaa 2 pesk, $ X cai nen off moth, Thyatira ba pats wate: an dutilling. “it retains the 
+ art, alpersico), ees tse By AN canary-yellow coron; alee, a pink color Pe ae oebiiter aimonds possessed hy the leaven 

rc tarts Mo = FE more yellowish than 2056. tos. Beachwood (pech wd) nA aoa 
AUSS UC, persoe, r E > S —Peach-blossom marble, 2 od 2 ee “from the same ee z ‘Also aia 
e); = D. perzik RA Ob 8 Dee “egated in white and red, with a and pernap ame LB : 
ind of Italian marble variega Nicaragua wood. See brazil, 2. 


, ich, MAG. pfirsi : ble Worker, $ 22. Bios Br 
ersikeg he, e a EPE et oh’ b1O), no T. Inceram., a glaze peach-worm (péch’werm),n. One of the leaf, 
nent, (se. 01 = Dan. fersken ( 2 G), of Oriental porcelain of warm purple color feeding caterpillars which infest the peach: 
Y persis alum), a peach persicus or inclining to pink, like the blossom of the as, the blue-spangled pedch-corm, tke ae 
US, f a PENS or inclining to pin’ amearesome- Callimorpha fulvicosta. See cut under Ca 


11, also persica arbor. seces bearing this n: 
i each. The pieces bearing tits T 
M., TEpatKdy, neut., res Saal and clouded in different shades morpha. 


5 ety of potato: so peachwort (péch’wért), n. The plan 
t. the (papeneh: tree, jijZov of the same color.—2. A variety o Pp PERN Polygonum E RT ate 


ianapple-t e an apple’ (ma- called from its color. 3 
ui troe’ (mal ; its col": rex), m. 1. A day-moth, its peach-like leaves. See lady’: 
Me quince, lit, CA peach borer C the aiy ÆEgeriideæ, the heart's-ease. 
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peacock-iris (pë'kok-i’ris), n. A bulbous plant 
from South Afriea, Morea (J deuss wuxia) glau- 
copis, also known as Lis Pavonia. The flowers are 
pure-white with a blue stain at the base of the three larger 
divisions of the perianth. ‘The nar extends more or less 
to the other gpecies for merly classed as Vieusseuria. 
eacockizet, v. i. [< peacock + -ize.) To act 
strut. 
the simple selfe-conceited gull, to go 
yp and downe peacockising and court- 
Florio, 
»6/kok-fez”ant), n. A 
Polyplectron, the males of 
See cut under Poly- 


peachy 


1 + -1,] Resem- 

eachy (po’chi), & [< peach i caom- 

hea peach, especially in color or texture; 
of the nature of the peach. 

T don’t believe that the color of her 

heightened a shadow of a shade. 5 

J. T. Trowbridge, C N s 

rol 6%), | peuliar A 

each-yellows (péch’ elfbz), M A Di " “the peacock; 

me y destructive disease nffeeting the cul vaare, to DIL 


Hiv h-tree. It is entirely confined at present jetting or Joytring 
hale Ls eastern United States, whero Uan ing of himself. 
y thousands of treos, è 
a and “scorched ” in ap- peacock-pheasant i 
1, and the frult red- pheasant of the genus 
Tn the first year the dis- which are doubly spurred. 
plectron. 


peachy cheeks was 


‘oupon Bonds, p. 74. 


or less Drea np 
n "Sn the second year it is more mar ked, the A Oketa Ere 
iga peara RN y languishing appearance, with peacock’s-tail (pe koks t D A beautiful 
the entire foliage dwarfed and rolled or curled up, and seaweed, Padina pavonia, with xoadly fan- 
rellowish or d (whence the na) H ty shaped fronds which are ee with concen- 
the diseased tree rarel ‘dies in the second year of attack, iyi lines every one of which is fringed at its 
nad rary diyes beyond De fourth or fifth year. Little or upper A NG called Pied feather A 
cause of the disease is at present unknown, b pea-cod (pe’kod), n Same as peasecod. 
investigations that te ert peng chee on aeaa TEET «you may look at their cassocks close by,” said Wamba 
Giai is 8 Destor inn. Be yollo “nnd see whether they be thy children’s coats or no — for 
n as one green ped-cod is to an- 


probable 
pea-clam (pé/klam), n. A young round clam, they are as like thine ow 
Janus mercenaria, up to about 1f inches in di- other.” coy ance, ai 
A form of comb char- 


ea-comb (pe’kom), n. 

acteristic of some varieties of the domestic hen, 
asthe Brahmas. Inshape itresembles three low blunt- 
ly serrated combs pressed together into one, that in the 
middle being the highest. ‘The name is derived from 
a fancied resemblance of the shape to that of a pea-blos- 


ameter, and running from 1,200 to 1,400 to the 
Darrel: distinguished from count clams, running: 
800 or fewer to the barrel. Seo little-neck. [New 


Jersey. 
+ (perks), n. Coal of avery small size, 


pea-coa. 
like peas. Also called eee 7 ao 
= ö'köt), n. [S jacket. hor t; i : y 
pearcoab (pa'köt), m (Seopeadactel] ARET poarorab (PBKD) m A o mensal tno shells 
X 2 “notheres, inhabiting as & commensal the shells 


double-breasted coa 
in form resembling a short top-coat. 
peacock (pé’kok), n. [< ME. pecok, pekok, pe- 
kokke, pakoc, usually pocok, pokok (which re- 
mains in the surname Pocock, beside Peacock); 
< pea, a peacock (see pea2), + cock, A bird 
of the genus Parvo, specifically the male, of 
which the female is a peahen and the young @ 


pea-chick. See peafowl. 


of various bivalve 
mollusks, as Oys- 
ters. P.pisum is an 
example. See Pin- 
notheriide. 
pea-dove (pé’duy), 
n. A name in Ja- 
maica of the zenai- 


The pokok with his aungelis federys bryghte. y È y 3 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 356. da-dove Zenaida : à 
amabilis. See Ze- Pea-crab (Cee ostrenm), 
T enlarged. 


Men bryngen grete Tables of Gold, and there on ben $ 
f dyverse foules, naida. 


Pecokes of Gold, and many other maner o b: - r 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 219. pea-dropper (pē'drop’èr), n. In agri., a hand- 


alle of Gold. 
A peacock in his pride, a peacock with his tail fully tool for planting peas. Itis the same in prin- 
ciple as the corn-planter. 


displayed. 
‘And there they placed a peacock in his pride, ea-finch (pe’finch), x. The pied finch, or chaf- 


i Before the damsel. Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. ` finch, Fringilla celebs 
: Peacock-eye marble, an Italian marbleof mingled whit -flor &/ flower’ ‘ sf 
blue, and red color, presenting in peas fanale. pea; flower ype flou’ér), n. 1. The blossom of 
Pamblanco to the eyes of peacocks’ feathers.— Peacock any pea.— 2. One of several West Indian legu- 
ore. Seo erubesite. minous plants—Vilmorinia multiflora, and spe- 
peacock (pé’kok), v. [< peacock, n.] I, trans, cies of Centrosema and Clitoria. See Clitoria, 
To cause to strut or pose and make an exhibi- Zilmorinia, and butterfly-pea, and spurred but- 
vin 3 one’s beauty, elegance, or other fine terfly-pea (under peal). 
qua i Beane) hence, to render proud, yain, or peafowl (pe’fouls, n, [= Icel. pafugl = Sw. 
et es e e pipis oe i TRI wee paafugh, a peafowl; as pea? + 
' er deem that love which in haughtie hearts J0W.] A peacock or peahen; a bird of the 
pared an desire onely to pleas Rie peaeeck genus Pavo, of which there are two if not three 
: ee , Arcadia, i. species. The comn afowl, P. cri i ive 
i a aoe bie mnd Peasant with me, of India, il a EAN o ea io He i S 

i 'acock' e. oticing. exander the Great, and now everywhere d 1 sticate 
r Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, ‘the male, female, and youn Ce aomen per: 
: 2 5 $ y g are respectively called pea- 
f : TI, intrans. To strut about like a peacock, or cock, peahen, and pea-chick. The s O SC 
in a manner indicating vanity: as, she pea- 

cocked upand down the terrace. 
pacok ten Oa kek Dit ern), n. The sun- 
bittern, Kurypyga helias; the pavão. i 
AE Maria, ; pavao. See cut 
Beas tine (pé’kok-blé), n. A blue color of 
r Pir hue of a peacock’s breast. 

peno ck-butterfiy (pe’kok-but"er-t),n. The io 
ee Bindi to, a common European spe- 
ines Pa Tomi the eye-spots of the wings. 
“Droid fish ae oe teh), n, A beautiful a- 
z lorus pavo, variegated with 


Peacock-fish (Crenilabrus fave), 


red, and whi en 
European Aue. Tt is an inhabi- 


Peacock (Pavo cristatus). 


largesi 
argest of the gallinaceous birds, and in full dress is the 


kok-flou’ér), n. 1 
E 


most i T 
“Salat Ser ee all birds, The gorgeous train which 
consists of an ¢ a ornament is often four fect tong, and 
not true ena aed mass of upper tail-coverts. 
far outreaches, Thee which latter the train overlies and 
of spray-like d ese tail-coverts are elegantly formed 
at the end rata omposed webs enlarged and recomposed 
This whole Ber with glittering ocelli or “eyes.” 
of plumage is capable of being erecte 


peag, peak! (poe 


peaget, n. 


more, of 
and gold, 
chestnut; 
tint calléc 
bunel 


K Wag 


to Ilera or Jur acred, 7) Cather 


the Nor ; 
o orr Amer [Ame 
a sort of money in 
Fonde oe Rey consistinen: 
the ends of shells sane of he 
and strung into bejte 2° 
Aue according 
50 
lection of their one 


» Pk), n, 
ican Indi 


Peak is i 
made of one shell Ao ther or 
. į X z ! 
Dur ne cylinder, ‘and tha of dierent s 
made in size and figur W 
sembling the Engiiae ve rei 
so brittle. pets SH 
Vinding the swi 4 
indin; swifte: 
Hee off, first his blanke 
1 t of peag, by which E 
chet, and redoubled the ca 


Same as pedage 


Without po 
aying of ar 
Parihi i any ma 
money, peage tribute cee manner of imp 
euer it be, 7 Or any other manner oj 


Trade was strai 
paymentof to ea rile Ye 
ssages, P èg ` 

BCS, paages, Dontages tel en ths 

SES, and inno, 


able other vexatious impo 
8. of Eng, Hist, {lL an, yy 


Burke, Abr 


peagle (pé’gl), n. Sa 
: g1), n. Same as i 
pea-gooset, n. Same as me 
What art thou, or what canst thoi ee 
Phat dar'st give me the lie thus? tn thou pengos 
Beau, and Fl., Little Freney ee 
pea-green (p8’grén), n. A shada ot gare 
as that of green or fresh peas, meee 
but not very chr Wi te 
P x h omatic t markedly tallis 
ish nor bluish. » Not markedly yell 
She had hung it [the ro vii A 
pea-green damask, that ennan o Aa 
cones of Spanish pangoni iy herself, or slex a} 
artist. Disraeli, Henrietta Temple Lè 
pea-grit (pé’grit), n. Pisolite.—pea. e 
the name in England of a division of ihe Inger Ole 
pea-gun (pe’gun), n. Same as pea-shooter, 
peahen (pé’hen), n. [< pea? + henl.) The 
hen or female peafowl. 
pea-jacket (pe’jak’et), n. [< “ped, als 
(in pice-gown), not used alone (CD. py, pes 
LG. pije, pigge, pyke = Fries. poy, a coarse wots 
en coat, = Sw. dial. paje, paja, a coat; supposé 
to be connected with Sw. dial, pait, pade, ao 
which affords a transition to AS. pad a 
Y OHG. pheit, MEG. pheit, pfat= Toy, 


lerh, 8 t 


a coat), + jacket. The Dan. pyar avd 
neket, is from E.] A heavy coat gem 
jacket, is from E.] amen in cold or te! 


pilot-cloth, worn. by se 
weather. ) K N 
eak! (pék), 2. LS? E, pee, 
EA rp-pointed thing; akin tona 
peckt, etc.: see pike. 1. ATE 
the end of anything that terminati 
How he has mew’ 
And run your bea 


pent, any 


(In 


Ad 
pel piken pea 
jecting poti 
s ina pol 


socti art 
A projecting Pont 


specifically —( c 

the leather vizor projecting agota setier 
high sharp ridge-bone of aes pee a vil 
man's Gazetteer. iny e mow nt 
2) A precipito 18 moun a part 
steeply inclin its heit es 
y i a me ore ow 
larly conspicuous On pecause mi ne 
egion, f a moui ge 

rest Of eat OP 


the adjacent reg ed 
isolated. Those par! parta NOIN, alè o 
ioa rise higher than om pag elled P tae 


if somewhat precipitous, j 
oh 


Towards the NOTRE iko rango an, YO a whi 
neaht, backed bya com): ug F a 7 «il : 
from the water. corner O oity i 

pper ostre tract 

3. Naut.: (0) Taa; also) Sie tile 

is extended Dy ga gal i sed 5 
aft , ou i (ale 
gat a a ships nole goran *yso8 

ret, The po afier" ; a 


ward or att. : 
forepedk; t att, 
peck. F 
„ajn shut bir 
The captain shut. 
not give him any thing 
peak-aownbau ije 
end of a gafi, t0 ha 


Ùir 


pais! 


art 
n the standing par 


a F 

sak of a 
he se i re Peuresque 
ainous fof Castleton. I 
Also called the 


To 


Dp 1 
ait 
ior ve 


Segusio 
almost 


at the town 
"that noman 


begin § 
mount, 


a whl 
g 


fie person:} l 
the sof a sick Peated 
d fature come emaciater. 

e oF 


ine. opi 
Macbeth, i. 3. 23. 


mro; sneak. | 


eran T A 
poa mean ©, spelling of pe ch 
p PO“ in obs l oTM 
fH age pedd: In arch., a pointer 


Bp, Sila,» 


A cleat fastened to 
the bottom, anae 
hole in it large Snougn 
f an oar which is peaked. 
a “A peaked or point- 
a pigeon-fancier's 


rt.) 
llerest: 1, [peak + -cd.} 
Banta E raked beard 
red (Peng point: as, a pear ae 
JP eg nr pad + edz] 
f i ee thin, oremaciated appearance ; 
ggasi of the face or the oa 
M ; e poor- 
z kj: as jest about the poor 
1l Wilah Ederto se herburne, and went out 
ape meat i B. Stowe, Oldtown Stories, p. 130. 
piara Work I er l girl. 
ie: aand peaked as a charity-school girl. 
fares pale eas Hawthorne, Dust, p. 373. 
' -(J0086; &p- 
sakgooseh, n. [Also reduced to pea-goose; p 
i Am al A silly fellow; a ninny. 
E be thrall to none of these, 
goal peak-g00ee, arer John Cheese! 
ae Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 
(poking), a. [< peak? + -ing?.] 1. 
Jining—2, Sneaking; mean-spirited. 
fezhindsomely, for shame! come, leave your praying, 
iapething knave, and die like a good courtier, = 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, iii. 2. 
Léda tat a dirty pudding, last day, out of an alms 
7%... and the peaking chitty-face page hit me in 
f Stet with it, Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, ii. 1. 
G PR (pé'kish), a. [< peakl + -ishl.] De- 
wagon belonging to peaks of hills; having 
fitted on a peak; belonging to the 
he tt known as “The Peak.” [Rare.] 
kiate hegetteth Goyt down from her peakish spring. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 107. 


Her skin as soft as L 
emster y 
As white as snow on pa 


Tswanne that swims in Trent. 


a yu 
ç with & 
‘handle 0: 
ae i the oars, ™ 
gie ak’krest) AI 
ia ‘tinguished among 

pekt); 


dere 


48. 


. Having features th 
ta oe as from sickness ; ; 
«Dimple; rude; mean. 


he Parson's brayne 
each nor attaine 

e sentence mente, 
ne Skelton, Ware the Hawke, 
a he vntill t 4 
Dit bons 8 and the heate C? 

Within at ree e Takun graunge 
el ( ak! 


as arner 
Ey 


> Albion's Eng 
ihe 


rel), n. 9 
| Tet) 3K FAN a [Also Peakril; < 
Te 


` Aninh iel, as cockerel, picker 
lang o Abitant of t et, pickerel, 
eita local, Tya P e8kin Derby- 


‘ning to the Peak: 


land, viii. 189, 


ry] Consisting 

i characterized by 

Peaky tons engrail'd, 

Ak Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
nh becky; appar. < 

and trees tos Z 

* Dele; Drob, by 

| untin 

h Ppel, p] 

ona bon, a: 


aphere- 
Susie (also 
Mpedur, chimes 

$ ? 

* See appeal, 
Succession of 
»¢annon, shouts 


a 
3 


34 
During which tyme there was shot a w. e) 
gunnes out of the toure, a S 
What peal: of laughter and impertinen i 
exposed to! Addison, Fas 
2. A setof bells tuned to one another 
or carillon; aring. Thenumberof bells vay 
they are usually arranged in diatonic orde 
opportunity for playing melodies, $ e 
If the Master for the time being sl 
to warn the Company, once within ey 
to ring a bisett sett [that is, an 
pay for his offence one shilling, 
English Gilds (E. E. T, S. 
saused an universal joy, 
Sweet peals of bells did ring. 
The Seven Champions of Christendom (Child’s Ballads, I. 87). 
3. A musical phrase or figure played on 
bells, properly a scale or part of a se 
up or down, but also applied to ar 
figure; a change.—In peal, in b 
rhythm ly and melodically : 
nate clanging and jangling. 
eal! (pel), v. [<peall, n.] I. intrans. To sound 
loudly; resound: as, the pealing organ. 
Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle. 
Wordsworth, Power of Sound, i. 
A hundred bells began to peal. 
Tennyson, Morte d'Arthur., 
II. trans. 1. To assail with noise. [Rare.] 
A Nor was his ear less peal'd 
With noises loud and ruinous. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 
2. To utter loudly and sonorously; ¢ 
or sound; celebrate. 


peale of 


21 


; an. 


ct or forget 


en days, fe 
appointed) peale, te. shall 


Thi ), p. 290, 


aset of 
ale played 
1y melodic 
ell-ringing, in order, 
opposed to an indiscrimi- 


ss 


20. 
ause to ring 


x The warrior's name 
Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 
J. Barlow, Columbiad, viii. 140. 
ight I heard the watchman peal 
Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
3+. To stir or agitate. 
peal}, v. [ME. pelen; by apheresis for apelen, 
appeal: see appeal, v.] To appeal. 
Yi he dose hom no rygt lele, 
To A baron of chekker thay mun hit pele. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 318. 
1 pele to god, for he may here my mone, 
ot the duresse which greuythe me so sore, 
and of pyte I pleyne me ferthere-more. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 78. 
peal2;, n. [ME. pele; by apheresis for apele: 
see appeal, x.) Appeal; plaint; accusation. 

For there that partye pursueth the pele is so huge 


That the ky may do no mercy til bothe men acorde 
And eyther haue equite. Piers Plowman (B), xvii 


All that 


The sliding s 


Whech woman seyd to me that che sewyd neuen the 


pele. 
peal’, x. See peels. 3 ie 
pealt, v. t. An obsolete variant of pile®. 
pealer, x. See peelerl. i : 
pealip (pé’lip), x. A catostomine fish, the split- 
mouth or hare-lipped sucker, Lagochila or Quas- 
silabia lacera, of the streams of the western 
United States. 


Paston Letters (1471), III. 19. 


act, pro- 
al; bell- 


ground sable, powdered with 
coming spots or. S 
peant, n. and v. ee peen. f 
eanut (pē'nut), n. 1. Oneo re he 
e AAA ae of Arachis hypogaea 2. in 
plant that bears these fruits, De n esenea 
England as groundnut. See Arachis. © ite 
ground-pea, earthnut, Manila nut, OWS’ 
and pindar. 
peanut-digger (pe’nut-dig? èr), n. 
ing-plow for raising 
vines with the pods attached. 
pea-ore (pé’or), n. 
of brown hematite 
quite spherical form, 


Pean. 


A harvest- 


about the size of a pea. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
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by the lobster. 


— Pea- re 
Wate argus, a rare } 


pear! (par), nm. [< ME. pere, < 


from the ground peanut- 


The name given to a variety 
which occurs mM nearly or 


pearl 


[< pea? + pheas- 
tne genus Polyplectron; a 
Sce cut under Polyplectron. 

1. The pod or pericarp of 
A “double-ended” rowboat used 
-fishermen of the coast of Maine, 
iritish butterfly, Lampides 


AS. peru, pere 
= MLG. LG. bere = OHG, pira, bira, 
G. birne = Icel. pera = Sw. päron = 
Dan. pære = OF, (and F.) poire r. Sp. Pg. 
It. pera, f., a pear, < L. pirum, neut., a pear, 


pirus, f., a pear-tree, CE pe The frui 
af the See ree. Cf. pearl.) 1. The fruit 


). pee 


MHG. bir, 


And thanne the Prelate zevethe 
to the nombre of 9, ina Plate 
Apples or other manere Frute, 


him sum maner Frute, 
è of Sylver, with Peres or 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 245. 
2. The tree Pyrus communis. 
common over temperate Europe and 
but under favorable conditions beco 


The wild tree is 
often scrubby, 


} g, as under cul- 
ure, a handsome tree of good height, inclining to a py- 
ramidal form. Though close to the apple botanically, ít 


differs in its more upright habit, sm 
pure-white flowers wi 
ture of the wild fruit, the juicy melting quality of the fine 
varieties, and the form of the pome, whic! 
the base and has no depression around the 
is long-lived, specimens isting which are two or three 
hundred years old. The pear was known in a number of 
varieties in the days of Pliny, but its excellence is of much 
later date. Inrecenttimesit has ed greatattention, 
its culture being pushed with sp salin France. Itis 
a highly successful fruit in the Unite States, The varie- 
ties of pear are numbered by thousands, but only a few 
are really important, The Seckel is an American variety— 
the fruit small, but unsurpassed in quality. The Bartlett, 
known in Europe, where it originated, as Williamsa bon 
Chrétien, ia also universally popular. Pomologists place 
some others, as the beurre d Anjou, as high as these or 
higher. Dwarf pears (that is, those grafted or budded on 
quince-stocks) are more convenient for gardens; standard 
pears (that is, those grafted or budded on seedling-pear 
stocks) are commonly more profitable. In some regions, 
as England and northern France, a Jiquor is made from 
the juice of the fruit. (See perryl.) Pear-wood has a 
compact fine grain, and is highly prized for cabinet- and 
mill-work, etc., and second only to boxwood for wood-en- 
graving and turnery. 


Of good pire com gode perus, 
Werse tre wer: t berus. 
IS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, (F. E. T. S.) 1. 37. 
8. A pear-shaped pearl, as for the pendant of 
an ear-ring. Evelyn, Mundus Muliebris.— Gar- 
lic pear, a name of Cratzeva gynandra and C. Tapia, small 
trees of tropical America. See Cratæva. (West Indies.]— 
Grape-pear, an unusual name of the June-berry.— Pear- 
haw. See haw?, 3.—Pear lemon. See lemon.— Pear- 
thorn. Same as pear-haw.— Prickly pear. See prickly- 
pear.—Snow or sno’ pear, a form of the common 
pear, sometimes classed as Pyrus niralia, found in mid- 
dle and southern Europe. Its fruit becomes soft and 
edible under exposure to snow.—Swallow-pear, the 
wild service-tree, Pyrus torminalis, whose fruit, in con- 
trast with the choke-pear, may be swallowed. {Local or 
obsolete.]— Wild pear, a timber tree or shrub, Clethra 
tinifolia, of tropical South America: probably so called 
from resemblance in leaves and habit. {West Indies.]— 
Winter pear, a name given to any pear that keeps well 
until winter, or that ripens very late, Wooden pear, 2 
tree or shrub of the Australian gen Xylomelum, espe- 
cially X. pyriforme. The fruit is 2 or 3 inches long, thick 
and woody, narrowed above the middle, at length split- 
ting. (See also alligator-pear, anchocy-pear, choke-pear, 
hanging-pear.) 3 
pear"t, v. i. An obsolete form of peerd. — 
pea-rake (pé‘rak), x. An agricultural imple- 
ment especially designed for harvesting the 
field-pea. It combines a rake for gathering the 
vines together and on the rake-head a toothed 
cutter which cuts them off. 3 
pear-blight (par’blit), n. A very destructive 
disease of the pear-tree. It destroys trees seemingly 
in the fullest vigor and health in a few hours, turning the 
leaves suddenly brown, as if they had passed d through a 
tflame. Itis caused by a minute bacterium, which was 
ik covered by Burrill in 1877 and named Micrococcus 
emnylocorit. See Micrococcus and UWight.—Pear-blight 
the pin-borer. A 3 
N na An obsolete spelling of perch! and 
rch2. Vie z 
pear-enc inite (päãr'en‘kri-nīt), n. An encri- 
nite or fossil crinoid of the pens Ancona ; 
pearie (par’s), n. [Dim. of pearl.) peg-top: 
so called from its eer to a pear. 
North. Eng. and Scotch. J, f 
D rifle (peri'fl), n. A rifle throwing a very 
Ls Il bullet, especially used by sharp-shooters 
Defi i duction of conical balls. The 
parara the mee eae the light ball answered its 
range not being Ye iness of the bore allowed the metal 
urpose, and the stetrummely thick a supposed merit, 
peariform (pir’i-form), u. {Improp. (scout to 
pear?) for piriform, : L. pirum, pear, + forma, 
J] Pear-shaped. 
srap (pé‘ris), n. Tn her., a stalk of the pea- 
ee leafed and blossomed and sometimes 
A bearing. ; 7 
odded, used as a ; a 
pearl (perl), n. [< ME. perle (the alleged AS. 


=pearl, “perl; a pearl, rests on & dubious 


ooth shining leaves, 
th purple stamens, the granular tex- 


Cursor Mundi, N 
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: 4344 
S peat! D. to point and is 50 distinguished in the new TH pe 
3 3%, 3 3 t aiD ED. o 5 points, # SE A 5 ley fe ar 
tonula, pa? 1,” where aah penro 'perlin system of sizes. edong day anda L be ayy i 
parelh p arl, peerle = Muir, pa aali ila, 5 ‘ypia lino is printed in pearl, i Mishea the 
, The [rice-c Worse 
all ball argent, not only as cludes the opening} Sane Testing 
ole Chin ep. 


= OHG. perula, perala, porla, a l 
i la = Sw. porla In her.: (0) Asm 
rt of a coronet. (V) The pearling the rico, PYCe8S of 
y sof YG: 


MHG. berlo, G. perle = Teel. poia í 

ee perle, pelle, E. pole = Pr. pearing but as pa of a coro K 
0 e ny reles 3 

Ine e bony tubercles II. intrans. ym _ Set ag 


= Dan, perle; = or. al eee r 
Sp. perla = Pg. perola, perla = lt. porla; <e arly Plor white.— 8. ' 
Ni perula, perulus, perla, a pearl, prob. var. of which form a rough cirele round the base of a pete m 
pirula a little pear, dim. of L. pirum, a peA: deers antler, called collectively the bur. Sprinekin oe Yellow loa 0b 

see pearl. Cf. Sp. perilla, a little Bene p Pa You will carry the horns pack to London, , . , and you “ witli perle, ane Ora 
shaped ornament, Olt. perolo, & little but! on will discourse to your friends of the span, and the pearls 2. To tak l perlis llen y Ut 
or tassel (Florio). f, puts. 1. A nacreous of the antlers, and the crockets! 2 as. aui s ke ; Lowe 

mate mass of nacre. of hard, W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxv, » (nicks 5 
a name of many pyralid moths; 


oe s ded, oval, 9, In entom 
smooth, lustrous texture, and a rounded, ovi', 9. In entom., } l l 
ei, op irregular figure, secreted with- any pearl-moth.— 10. A fish, the prill or brill; 
P jve mollusks asare- perhaps So called from the light spots, other- Put 
he presence Ol wise probably a transposed form of prill. many petite: l 
as a grain of sand, within [Prov. Eng.J—11. Eecles., w name sometimes ime, as it js dimou ats int 
he formation of a pearl isan ab- giyen to a particle of the consecrated wafer: pearlac Worksho Bet thee, bet 
normal or morbid prece, ema: ablo to that VY ani- SMi current in the Oriental Church.—12. A ccous; € 7 E Pet- shina “amanda N 
may be > rate z is x os i a Pe OUS 5 A Pear SNUS olis 
any foreign hody, asa e to cane eoone eneyeation. n name given by ilders and manufacturers of or mother-of. + ), 
í vied pearls, the deposition jewelry to granules of metal produced by melt- ritaceous,— a4 
t ich lines aie ing it to extreme fluidity, and then pouring if pearled es Dotted or} 
arl. in successive layers i+ 4nto cold water. ‘The stream in pouring should pearlash (p as a bird's 
crucible held at such a distance of potash perl ash), n. 


‘shell, hence called mother arp Seer en 
clo, tine pearls hav ently 
3 "be so small, and the 
art shell. Chen from the water, that the metal will break up into fine pearl 
ar -barley (pèrl’biiviti) ; 
Ii. 


the Prepared 


on found in Wana PO Se o Ned 
ly, pearls consist of calcium carbonate interstratifle’ iro; Ata) bafore reaching the water, w Le lah 
p iy F = ps (pearls) before reaching the water, which instantly 
with animal substance, and are hence easily dissolved by Seah eae he cooled granules are usally pear-shaped. orge perlé, “pearled b Ap 
ore commonly applied in the accom ofo arley? wre Par t 
: rge pelé, ‘illeg Which ie. ot 
$ pilled h 18 4 


sources of the sup- The epithet granulated is mi ommon 
t among the for- United States to metals prepared in this way, as granu- i, @ 2 
7 ù PPE or Jated copper, silver, zine, ete., used in the preparation o: - peeled barley: « 
faar A the ponl a eratiy of E E TENE jewelers alloys on account of their CAVON NE in weet pearl-bearing or l 
ish-white color, but also pink, copper-colored, purple, yel- img, and for other PUTO ees Deny granulated zinc being pearls, as a pearl-mus är” 
Jow, gray, smoky-brown, and black. The finest white pearls much employed by chemists for generating purehydrogen garitiferous nussel 
‘hursday Island, and the gas, as in Marsh's test for arsenic, etc. earher 8. 
7 13. In lace- and ribbon-making, one of the loops peart-berry (pirl’ber’i), , 
pearl-bird (perl’berd), n. 


are from Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, qT 
western coast of Australia. ‘The yellow are from Panama. 

which form the outeredge. Also purl.— 14. In ~ Numi 

Numida meleagris: so ca Ne guineat 


The finest black and gray pearls are oiy Hie R we gar 
rom Lower California E, ` . 5 Q 
decorative art. See purl.—Baroque pearl, Seceta- ceous plumage. Also c a from the pear 
s alled peart-he; arla. 
“Hen, § 


ct geuron Bone entire pomt tyas 
no lower part of Mexico. there are two distinct va- ipo Gra E 
tieties of pink pearl: those from the common conch-shell, rogue. Blind pearle, ETD luster less, an valueless inder Ni 
Strombus gigas, of the West Indies, and those from the Tie iial ela alae) a ie es in the fast.— Epi- aan umida.—2, An Africa 
nnios or fresh mussels found in Scotland, Germany, PAGi] PORE fa ERAT oiea meS EOR flattened epi- vet of the genus Trachyph Can seansorial h 
France, and the United States (the finest being obtained theli Bon Ben amors , occurring in epi- fus, so called from tl YpRonUS, as T, may, y 
rincipally from Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, and i jomata. so called be ‘senest bodies and epiderinic spots j she profusion of pe; eet 
Wisconsin), also from the small marine shell Trigona SEE ieee Rea Be cut from pearls that are nany)-} 3 pearly-white 
Purple, light-blue, and black yery irregular ane faye only one lustrous side or corner, pearl-blue (pérl/blé), n. P 
which isslit off. They are extensively used in jewelry, and pale blue, like the DION a blue; clea 
a plum, 


pectonensis of Australia. 
pearls are found in the common clam, Venus mercena- Š Martin 
are mitch less expensive than whole pearls, but are very pearl-bush (pérl’bish) 

È sh A fi Ë 

a A fine flowering 

making, when 


ria, The yellow color of Oriental pearls generally re- jinbi h j y 
sults from the decomposition of the mollusks in which lial le to become discolored if wet, as the layers of the ` shrub, Eroe 
aro found, The value of a pearl depends entirely on pearl, being cut across, absorb the water, and any impuri- | , Lxochorda grandiflora 
7 ties it may contain show through the layers.—Imitation, grown, a dense bush 10 feet hi 
broad, 7 et high and equally 


acids or destroyed x heat. The chief 
ply, of ris are the pearl-oysters a 
Avieulidee and Unionidae, and foremos 


Se nuvi 
i e Mar Wricariy, 


they 
its perfection of form (which must be either round, pear- I 
fect oval), on its luster or “orient,” and artificial, or false pearls are of two kinds, solid or mas- 
sive pearls and blown pearls. (See Lemaire pearl and Roman pearl-disease (pèrdi 261!) in 
ag J S 202"), M. [ Ts G. penl. 


shaped, or a per! 

on the purity of its color, a tint of yellow or gray detract- 

ing very much from the value. Pearls are sold by the arl.) The first are known as Venetian pearls, and are © sycht ry rat 

Pearl grain, four grains equaling one carat. (See carat, s manufactured chiefly on the island of Murano, near Venice. sucht.) Tuberculosis in eattle. “Also pearl 

ne Py aed ee the eee for pearls and the ra- Teya moe from goal wis or colored glass tubes, the disease, t 
; i nce res n an advance in price of 5 hues being produced by the use of oxid of tin and rl-di Y érl/di/ver h 

from 250 to 800 per cent., the larger pearls havin ERRA other metals. Blown pearls consist of small globules of patna 7 (parl uga ), m, One who dires 

monn tionally, than the smaller ones. Until about thin glass, coated on the inside with the so-called oriental- pa; ? ar Oye ge 

169, pear were generally valued as multiples of a grain, pearl essence, or essence d'orient. Their manufacture is pearled (pérld), a. [< ME. perled; € pant 
ue of a pearl larger than one grain was estimated attributed to Janin or Jalquin, who lived in Paris about -cd2,] 1. Set or adorned with pearls, or with 

1680, and who was the first to line hollow glass balls with anything resembling pearls. : 


s ‘by squaring its weight and multiplying this by 
i 4 g this by the value F h 
5 = as negra pear: thus, a two-grain and a five-grain this mixture, which he prepared with the scales of a small 
pea were worth respectively 4 and 25 times the value of fish, the bleak, common in France and Germany, and mu- And many a pearled garnement 
one-grain pearl. Ta cilnge. ne abs was first suggested by his observing Embrouded was femiut nan imati 
es many, e pearly luster of the scales that were detac fr e oiner C a 
i Ana shold not finde nawhere more anes fish when they rubbed aginst one ro ee Ton ae Under the howers 
cyous rich were, of huge medicine. The scales of 18,000 fish are required to make one pound Where the Ocean Powers 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1.4506, 2f oriental-pearl essence.—Inner pearl, in lace-making Sit on their peardéd throueh thas fr 
Hir steraps were of crystalle clere emanen loops worked around fhe edge of an opening 2. Resembling pearls. Bip i 
And all with perelle ouer bygone. ‘ DETA iiogaimhea aom pearl, which is a loop on the : H tag eyes in pearled dew she steep. 
ee PAF a wee er weeplr į 
ge pearl, in confectionery, the condition er Weed ag ey ateher, Piscatory Bclogues, YÈ L 


Thomas of Ersseldou id: i 
a if a ne (Child's Ballads, I. 99). ef cette sugar-syrup when it has been boiled to such a ith peal 
, pellucid as i, consistency tiat, Whena drops taken between the finger 3, Having a border of or trimmed with pe 
i y parated to the greatest extent edge.— 4. Blotched. al 
infirmities, delis b 


PO Sane aud Book TL25; without breaking th 
Any very val a a eaking the connecting thread of syrup. i this 
thing uable; the choicest or condition the sugar forms a large drop, or ea,” if ait To whom are all kinds of We io laches, i tta 
pena i He Dis jeg, dropsies, Jt 4 i 
an imitation pearl ties, pearted faces, me a Be nah pi (pacts) A 


bes art; ; the finest of its kind. pended from a rod, — Lemaire pearl, 
composed of a solid glass ball externally coated with a var- drunkards? 


thee compass'd with tl ' 4 
my = AEST 8 poarh, nisn composed of oriental-pearl essence, white wax, alabas- tej), 2 
: Shak, Macbeth, v. 8. 56 at AA glue: A, Castellani, Gems.—Little Dean Leden Ca DN 
Eo AA ) V. 8. 56. peari, nfectionery, the condition of clarified sugar- thread edging to 0 
how he will mourn over thefallof such when ‘when it has been boiled to such a EnO thee border on the side of some ane he 
rop is taken between the finger and thumb, the formed by projecting loops 0 © 
: Compare picot. 


a Scott, Old Mortality, xxxv. finger and thumb 1 

naa aid & ( mb may be separated to nearly the f eX- 

and clear, as a drop of ea nont breaking the thread of ae NES a the weft. Comp Opacity ° 
pearl.—Oriental-pearl essence. See essence,— pearl-eye (perl j), 2 Paine 


all granule or 
ul granule or globule re- 
pi pealneally, in phar., a small a GG fome as cattail millet (which sce, under line lens of the eye; 
consisting of some imitation pearl fade of a bal No Al Mar ae i pearl-eyed (perl/ad), ie 
eral substance, upon which is spread pure white wax, ‘which addicted with (per “fish! rl 
earl-fishery, (Pos ¢ hing for p 


in its turn is coated with ori 
s ental-pearl essence.— Seed- 
aah yimp ak oa oil or industry 5 by 
ed by means of a horse-hair hor ` mean 
to mother-of-pearl or other light-colored material to be w here ontheg A n pea 
fish “ine)s “yard 


Worn as ornaments. Larg iti i 
East nenia, rge quantities are used in the 9 F 4 A 
oe enl purposes in the composition of elec- pearl-fishing (oa öt) I pee of m 
qualities Small possess stimulating and restorative pearl-fruit (perl drow, AWE ceo} 
Pearl, mother-of pearl, Same as litile pearl.— Smoked earl-grain ( ond-gtalm | 
or cloudings Sey vee haying black or very dark veins For pearls; ae 
.—Virgin pearls, unpierced pearls of fine ment for } rat, n E Ors 
n., 1, and curah riri 


pearl (perl), v. [< pearl url? 
i pu. [K pearl, n. Cf. purl2,v.] I pearl ora nulan "prica 


rood. places 
woody, Pgtherum Cured Mh, 


By hir girdel hung a purs of lether, 
ese 


Tasseled with grene and Weed mn latoun. 
haucer, Miller's Tale, l. 65. pearl-gra. gay colo! 


pearance, resembling that of pearls: as earl. » pal 
l barley (by she off the pulp and 7 TI. n A clean Pi, dira 
he berries to a rounded shape); to pearl-hen (Pong? (per ie li 
by causing melted sugar to hard- pearlin, pear neirlin fin 
o emos, thus forming small pearluinn, g Dace 
n 


uncertain : 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


etl € meant ‘fine linen 
ve i 


ms tO f rgeoteh. 
j our mothe 
ah a, ave OF parlin gear. I. 261). 
om al you ad my Peni it's Ballads, I ) 
é rae el Be parting 


rady 1Y it's Ballads, IIT, 102)- 
Ta : The state of being 


rdear?”. «> 


2 
S = 
z 


varl, v.] 
rerbal n. of peari v.. 
v ff the hull or peri- 
asie tjon of grain, ag in 
ese The act or indus- 
4 eari-fishing-— 3 
cutting, and the i 9 
i eal ornaments resembling 
(ors) 


í lin. TOT 
al” gee pear i p, A machine 
Phr g) Me “ing Jy Aie The 
jine il (pe ane hominy, Cte. 
ing Ds prepare 
ae porlo, } <= 


carrying the beaters or arm: 
tom cylindere, r, chute; 
forces an air-blast through ti 
rae Consists ess 
itning to separ: 
eet 


i i, open r dis- 
E revolving screen; 4, fan- 
e chute 7 to remove dust. 


entially in beating and 
ate the particles of hulls from 


(pérl‘lash”ing), n. Naut., the 
i os he jaws of tho gafi. 
pa perlmifkiä), n. Same as marga- 


(pérl’in6s), n. S 

98), n. Same as carrageen. 

A (parl môth), n. A pyralid moth of 

i €, a8 Species of Botys or Mar- 

tiara tl‘mus/1), n. 
: of the family Ur 


See cut 
ean unde: 


un. Same as ca 
a cholong. 
^. The flea-] gi 


ouse orjump- 
gees Psylla pyri, an e 

ds in Europe anc 
pur pe aad 
AT), 2. A pearl-bear 
o - rl-bear- 
a margariti for family Aviculidæ, 


i See cut sae Indian seas, and 
| ime lant), mn, tpn eagrina. 


© gromwell and 


Het go a Athosner ISI 
y wga eà on anim oficinale and T. 


acco i 

Si ts ve unt of their hard 

a ended to je oarder), ar 1. A cog 
© tho appearance of a fair 


low, 
tal mistook = veying th A 
ve eb 
Sows OX Carmine for Nine ee 


A entiras of Philip, iv. 
B n i 
f bismuth, eng, ee 
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pearl-purl (pérl’pérl), n. A cord used in em 
broidery, usually of gold or gold-covered aa 
sembling a small string of beads. It is ae 
like passing, sewed to the foundation, 
pearl-sago (pérl’sa’g6), n. Sago in the state 
of fine hard grains about the size of small pe ar 
which they somewhat resemble. j 
pearl-shell (pérl’shel), n. A shell coy 
a nacreous coating, or with mother-of-pearl 
pearl-side, pearl-sides (pérl’sid, -sidz), n, A 
fish, the Sheppey argentine, Maurolicus ‘pen- 
nanti, having pearly spots on the sides. 
pearl-sinter (pérl’sin’tér), n. Same as fiorite. 
pearl-skipper (pérl’skip’ér), n. A British hes- 
perian butterfly, Pamphila comma. i 
pearl-spar (pérl’spiir), n. A variety of dolo- 
mite: so called because of its pearly luster. 
pearl-stitch (pérl’stich), n. Same as pearl, 13. 
pearlstone (pérl’ston), n. Same as perlite. 
pearl-tea (perl’té), n. Same as guipowder tea 
(which see, under gunpowder). 
pearl-tie (pérl’ti), n. In lace-making, a bride 
or bar, more especially when decorated with 
picots. 
pearl-tumor (pérl’ti’mor), n. 1. A soft white 
spheroidal mass of flat epithelioid cells of silky 
luster sometimes developing in the pia mater, 
and more rarely within the brain.—2. A some- 
what similar growth found in the middle ear. 
Also called cholesteatoma, pearly tumor, and se- 
Lace ies tumor.—8. A tuberculous nodule in 
eattie. 
pearlweed (pérl’wéd), n. Same as pearlwort. 
pearl-white (pérl’/hwit), n. 1. A substance 
prepared from the scales of the bleak, Alburnus 
lucidus, and of various eyprinoid and clupeoid 
fishes, used in making artificial pearls and for 
other purposes. See imitation pearls, under 
pearl, and oriental-pearl essence, under essence. 
—2. A cosmetic of various composition, usual- 
ly a basic nitrate of bismuth. 
pearl-winning (pérl’win’ing), 7. Pearl-fishing. 
pearlwort (perl’wert), n. Any plant of the 
genus Sagina, which consists of small matted or 
tufted herbs of both hemispheres, with thread- 
like or awl-shaped leaves, and minute flowers. 
These plants were once regarded asa remedy for 
the eye-disease called pearl. Also pearliweed. 
pearly (pér’li), a. [< pearl + -y1.] 1. Re- 
sembling a pearl in size, shape, texture, or 
color; pearlaceous. 
Tis sweet the blushing morn to view, 
_And plains adorn’d with pearly dew. 


arls, 


ered with 


Dryden. 
2. Resembling mother-of-pearl; nacreous; mar- 
garitaceous.— 8. Producing, containing, or 
abounding in pearls; margaritiferous; pearl- 
bearing.— 4. Dotted, flecked, or spangled as if 
with pearls; pearled.—5. Clear; pure; glit- 
tering; translucent or transparent, as a color: 
as, pearly white.— 6. In the technique of the 
pianoforte, noting a touch that produces a clear, 
round, sweet tone, or noting a tone thus char- 
acterized.—Pearly ark, a bivalve of the family Nucu- 
lide; a nutshell.— Pearly bodies. Same as epithelial 
pearls (which see, under pearl).— Pearly gaper, 2 bivalve 
of the family Pholadomyide.— Pearly nautilus. See 
nautilus Pearly ony en spate zame as grutum. 
— Pear: or. Same as pearl- na 
pearmain (pir’man), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pearemaine (simulating pea r1); earlier permain, 
< ME. permayn, perman, also in comp: parment-, 
< OF. permain, parmain, permen, pormain, à 
kind of pear; “poire de perman, the permain 
pear”; cf.  poire à main, a kind of great pear, 
which weighs almost a pound’ (Cotgrave); ap- 
par. < L. permagnus, very large, neut. permag- 
num, a very large thing, < per-, Very, + RELIER 
great, large: see per- and main2.) A name o 
several excellent varieties of apple- r 
y i rhii ere 
Tie aoun which T Sea OEE viii, is. 
pearmonger (par’mung’ger), n. A dealer in 
a Pert as a pear-monger ue be 
TEMON pate TE Song of New Similes. 
ea-roe (pē'rō), n. Same as ped-spaen. 
Peal ‘An obsolete form of pin ae 
pearset, v. t. An obsolete form of p a 5 
pearsert, n. An obsolete form OE pierette 
- psolete form of pede 
Dearie, Weeks n. An obs 
tree. insheu. oe z 
yp sha ed like a pear; 
pear-shaped (par shat), oo vate Penati 
pointed or peaked io id or obeonical with 
specifically, in bot., abou: e EE 
more tapering basei as o ‘omb, and having 
helmet, a form of morion wi Ont with a curved out- 
the crown or body nearly conical bui mi 
line. See comb-cap, mortont, AN cabasset. 
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peasantry 


pear-shell {(pär’shel), n. A shell of the genus 
yrula or family Pyrulidæ; a fig-shell. 
pear-slug (pär'slug), n. The slimy larva of 
a andria cerasi, a saw-fly of the family Tenthre- 
dinide, which lays its eggs in the leaves of the 
pear and cherry. 
peart (pért), a. [A dial. form of pert.) Lively; 
smart; chipper; feeling well; in good spirits. 
{Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. S.) 
Godinette, a pretty peart lasse, a loving or lovely girl. 


= Cotgrave. 

jive your play-gull a stoole, and my lady her foole, 

B And her usher potatoes and marrow ; 

But your poet were he dead, set a pot on his head, 
And he rises as peart as a sparrow. s 


marae Brit, Bibl., ii. 167. (Halliwell. 
duick she had always been, and peart (as we say on Ex- 
maa ena gifted with a leap of thought too swift for me 
ow. gree R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlv. 
peartly (pért’li), adv. In a peart manner. 
Then, as a nimble squirrill from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filberd food, 
Sits peartly on a bongh his browne nuts cracking. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, p. 135. (Halliwell. 
pear-tree (par’tré), n. [< ME. peretree (= Sw. 
parontrdd = Dan. peretree); < pear + tree.) The 
tree that produces the pear. 
The peretree plannte is sette in places cold 
Atte ffeveryere, and there as is a warmer ayer 
In Novemb'r. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 
pear-withe (par’with),. A shrubby climbing 
plant, Tanzecium Jaroba, natural order Bignoni- 
acez, of tropical South America, haying a fruit 
like a calabash, but smaller. 
peasant (pez’ant), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also pesant, < ME. pesant, peysan, < OF. pai- 
sant, paissant, prop. paisan, F. paysan = Sp. 
paisano = It. paesano; with suffix -an, < OF. 
pais, pays, F. pays = Pr. paes, pais, pays = 
Sp. pais = It. paese, country, < ML. “pagense 
P! ? YS ML. “pag : 
neut. of pagensis, < pagus, a district: see pa- 
gan.) I, n. A person of inferior rank or con- 
dition living in the country or in a rural vil- 
lage, and usually engaged in agricultural la- 
bor; a rustic; a countryman. A peasant may or 
may not be the proprietor of the land which he culti- 
yates; in Great Britain he is distinguished from a farmer 
as having less property, education, or culture. or inferior 
social position: but the word is very vague. The French 
peasant (paysan) and the German peasant (bauer) were 
until recently greatly restricted in their civil and political 
rights. ‘Ihe word is not used in the United States, where 
there is no comparatively stable body of agricultural la- 
borers corresponding to the European peasantry. 

And the nexte mornynge whane they wente on londe they 
herde of the peysans and suche as they mette that alle thre 
Galeys were rejecte and recoyled bakke by the sayde tem- 
pest. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 64. 

I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peazants their vile trash 
By any indirection. Shak., J. C., iv. 3, 74, 

He (Hernand Teillo} caused forty or fifty sonldiers to be 
attired like peasants, with fardels upon their heads and 
shoulders. Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 

The peasants flock’d to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Rogers, Pleasures of Memory, i. 
Peasant jewelry, jewelry of the simple and traditional 
pensani lewa by the peasantry in some parts of Europe, 
usually of thin gold and set with inexpensive stones, as 
garnets, rough pearls, and thelike. This jewelry is often 
spirited and truly decorative in design, and has been much 
studied and collected of late oe roomate pottery, 
pottery of simple make and decoration produced among 
the peasantry of any country for their own use. That of 
central Italy has attracted great attention, and the pottery 
of South America and also of Mexico is of this character.— 
Peasant proprietary, 2 body of easant proprietors, or 
that economic or land theory which favors the parceling 
out of the land among peasant proprictors.— Peasant 
proprietor, a peasant who owns a small farm and works 
Prrinself,— Peasant waist, a particular kind of waist or 
body to a dress, made after the fashion of some peasants’ 
costume, especially the Swiss.— Peasants’ war, in Ger- 
man hist., a rebellion which broke out in 1524, chiefly 
among the peasants and in southern Germany. It was 
characterized by great atrocities on both sides, and was 

suppressed in 1525. a eed 
i. a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, peasants ; rustic; rural: often used as an 
epithet of reproach. s 
Their peasant limbs. Shak., Hen, V., iv. 7. 80. 

t a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Owna pead hak., Hamlet, il 2 576. 


J yet 
asantly (pez’ant-li), a. [< peasant + -ly 
REE to or characteristic of peasants; of 

a peasant; penan e i oe 
Coteret: m. A faggot made great sticks or cloven 
wood; also, a kind of peasantly weapon, used in old time. 
is not esteem’d to deserve the name of a com 
EES aaa ranen or the like, hat yi $ 
ve the peasant; 1 of wages: 
a generous mind, ie ie 


peasantry (pez‘ant-ti), n. 
1. nana collectively; a 


peasantry 
A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

vd, can never be supplied. y 
vtae "Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 55. 


Qt, Rusticity; coarseness: 
Asagentleman, you could never h: 


penen y of language. é es 
Butler, Remains (thyer’s ed,), p. 832. 


peascod, ». See pa 
ol (poz), 1; ple peast ¢ P 
Lae g ME, EA puse, pi deg ae pe 
ees y by aint x 
Iso poses (and with Joss of the pin! 
ee oa regarded as & plural, is due the 
mod, E. form hac p € AS, pise, ptose, pl. Bn 
nysan, pyosan = OF, peis, pois, P. pos = ae 
Diso, Tt. dim. pisello, £ L, pisum, ® REES = Gr. 
riaog, also miaon, A pea.) 1+, A pea. See pea’. 
J fynden summe AS 
Sum tyme it bappenethe that man nOn Aa 
rete asa and summo lasse: and th alae Ta 


‘tho of Ynde. Mandeville, 

unto the unskilfull painter, who having 
dave Se eeinnes of Hippocrates (who were as like as 
ono pease is to another) . « 


L 
Lenticula is a poults {pulse 


ave descended to such 
(Latham. ) 


formerly peasen, pea- 


sl, Euphues and his England. 
J called chittes, whiche . - 
Udall, tr. of 
2, Peas collectively. 
tween peas and pease, see 
Hit most be a cnect, a crouned wyght 
t knowth that quaysy fsickness} from ben & pese. 
gamn Politica Pie: ete, (ed, Furnivall), p- 215. 


Al kyndes of pulse, as beanes, peason, fytches, tares, and 
suche other, are rype twyse in the yeare [in Hispaniola}. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 73). 


R. 


peal. 


3. A small size of coal: same as pea-coal. 
Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 268. 
pease”t (péz), v. t. Same as peace. 
Send it her, that may her harte pease. 
a : Count of Love, 1. 897. 


For the peasynge of the saied quarrelles and debates. 
5: oad i Hall, Henry V1., an. 4. 
peaseboltt (pēz’bõlt), n. Pease-or pulse-straw. 
Davies. 
With straw-wisp and pease-bolt, with fern and the brake, 
For sparing of fuel, some brew and do bake. 
Tusser, October's Husbandry, st. 38. 
peasecod, peascod ( péz’kod), n. [Formerly also 
pescod; < ME. pesecodde, pescodde ; < pease) + 
codi.) The legume or pericarp of the pea; a 
pea-pod. Peasecods were much used in rural England 
as a means of divination in affairs of the heart. Also pea- 


ale yet old voueh for i man, nor young enneh fora 
y; as a squash is before 'tis a peascod, or a Co! ling when 
tis almost an apple. Shak, TINS ib. 167. 
Were women as little as they are good, 
A pescod would make them a gown and a hood. 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 


that may be extracted from a ripe peascod is a 
y, in which, however, the vital activities are, 
e time, almost quiescent. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 220. 


peasecod-belliedt (péz’kod-bel’id), a. Having 
the age pate project- 

ing and ly quilted 

and bombasted: said 

‘of the doublet fashion- 


The 
livin 
for 


the Peasecod-bellied Doublet. 
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peasont, %. An obsolete plural of pease}, L 4 } 
pea-soup (pē'söp), 1. A soup made chiefly of Which in the United atior 
: known as peat-bogs d State 


80n. r 
a Ree “Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 101, margin. pea-spawn ( 


For the distinction be- pea 
peas. 


have yielded Roman remains, and these beds rest on clay or 
estuarine mud which contains relics of the Bronze period. 


peat-bog (pét’bog), n. 
the United States tor those accumulations of 


in Ireland), as peat-mosses and i 

ci 6 peat-moors. 

OA ARGON peu chit, Kol) n. Charcoalmade 
men onizing peat. This is done in various ways, 
Bean p ey open kilns, pits, and ovens. Peat-charcoal has 
nE experimented with, and used in metallurgical 
the Aa) to some extent for fully three hundred years. 
EAn R zation of ordinary air-dried peat produces 2 

ry friable charcoal, and the denser the peat is made, by 


A346 
i öz piding), n.  Pease-por- or by 4 Peh, 
e-pudding Gor p i í j Iy admixtuyy a 
eae Poked in a bag or mold and made very dust, tar, ae of othe, 
stii. + x 3 ers and presser + Miese mao, SUD 
ease-soup (Pzp), n- Ramo ie pers. der it homogengous Ch pulp tha 
Feaseweep (pèz wêr). Ne [Imitative. ] 1. Same DOREA form, >? 224 then -Materi 
: van). ene. | ~ a aw 
as pewit (b). [Local, Eng. J Ty the gui Pet Moy) y 
Pease weep, pease Weep, - : i, $ nited State? n. Sar oat 
Harry my nest and gar me greet. Old rime. * MPS or bogs, S 5 Such i ne as “hay 
finch, Ligurinus chloris. Peat i vee Peat gr Pits Peat, 
: shire, Peat fire opp, 


. The green 
ea-shell (po’shel). ”. 


-sheller (pe’shel’ér), n, 
P from their pods. 


Same as peasecod, 


A . 5 and Highby 
A contrivance for ighbr 


for fuel from : 


while othe 


taking peas from thoit : hil 
pea-shooter (pé’shd ter), n. A toy or contri- Pe tirba ent form? 2 Proh 
vance consisting of a small tube through which Jy p AA in pla ormat; 
peas or pellets may be blown. Sedgemoor derka of the corer Ì5 feet d 
«What do they do salty the pea-shooters Woodward, Geol aD name, ON Bede! 
Tom. ‘Do wit em! why, peppers every on fac ihe gland a ; 
comes near, ‘cept the young gals, and breaks windows wi’ peat-moss (pét’més) ; and Wa ts 
them too, some on ‘em shoots 80 hard.” $ ihe composition of E : 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. iv. of the genus Sphagns ied 
PUM — 


sswamp: a name 


Peaslee’s operation. See operation. van 
Britain to tho 


peas. 


pé’spin), n. See spawn. 
‘ston), n. Same as pisolite. 
[< pease? + -y1.] Lead ore in 


Peat mosses cover 
and North Ameme VANY thousand « 
ered with Bowe cone Abouton square mj 
acres, wi } bogs, that of Allen ajo eeth of Tre 
acres, with an average depth of a NE Comme, 

<0 


stone (pë 
(pē’zi), n. 


small grains about the size of peas. [North. ‘A. Geike N tal 
Eng] a pea-tree (pé’tr8), TOM Book ot Ceol. foy 
peat! (pét), n- [< ME. “pete ML. AL. peta), “minous {be te), m. 1 Any plant npn 
peat. Cf. beat, sod, < bect?, v., mend (a fire, Ç, Ghamberein Caragana. m plant of the je, 
ete.). CL. purse, var. of burse.] 1. Partly de for ornament. ‘The gp ceding shrub oceasie’ pea 
composed vegetable matter, produced under Shrub or low tree, Its ae Dea-tree is Cel plante 
various conditions of climate and topography, ee iti use ; its leaves, iol fed to fowls anaes’ 
and of considerable importance in certain re- 9. eee Meld a bluo dye, ratte 
rions as fuel, Peat occurs in many countries and in Pas pineal of the genus Sesbani ‘ 
ifferent latitudes, but always either in swampy local- ïs an Bast tne aan eelne as West Thies: (Apathy 
ities or in damp and foggy regions. It is formed ot v of the West Indies, harina m e Florida abi K 
ir 


table matter undergoing decay, and in some respec r red flonan 
73 3 o 


the modern representative of the coal of the earlier geo- 
logical epochs, and its formation illustrates the conditions 
under which coal has originated. Peat is abundant in 
northern Europe, and particularly so in Ireland, where it 
is perhaps of greater importance as fuel than in any other 
country. It occurs in India, especially in the Neilgherry 
hills and in Bengal; also in yarious parts of the United 
States, and there are in the latter country regions (e 
rin New England) where it is occasionally used 


inches long. Swam 
li g x p pea-tree, the 
of this genus, is applic: egy caler name 
es ius, is applied somewhat partieulaly w g 
peat-reek (pét’rék), n. Th 
Aa za. Lho smoke of pe; 
Egat rea MavaR t doien fanor comma 
vor is frequently simula i T na fuel. Thise 
pdb wi ga T an ated by adding a little creosote to 


peat-soil (pét’soil), n. A soil mixed with pest; 


\ tee 


peciall an 

fuel. The vegetation of which peat is made up in the v the soil of a peat 5 

ii Ny H A ; Te e O OL & ‘va t-r sor- 

rious countries where it occurs is quite different, and oc- claimed for pal has been r- 
fs ` 5 wid a DSCs, 


casionally the number of species which have taken part in 
{ts formation is large. The genus Sphagnum is an im- 
portant element in much of the European peat. The peat 
of Bengal, on the other hand, is said to be formed almost 
exclusively from one plant, the wild rice, Oryza sylvestris. 
The peat of New England is made up of a considerable 
variety of aquatic plants. Peat is very spongy, and con- 
tains a large amount of water near the surface; the deeper 
down it is taken, the more compact it is. A great variety 
of processes for compressing and hot-drying it have been 
inyented and put in use in different parts of the world. 
2, A small block of peat-bog or -moss, resem- 
bling an ordinary brick in shape, cut and dried 
for fuel. 

There other with there spades the peats are squaring out. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 143. 
as peat-charcoal.— Meadow- 


peat-spade (pet’spad), n. A spade having a 
wing set at right angles to its blade, for con- 
venience in cutting blocks of peat from a bank. 

peaty (pé’ti), a. [<peatl + -y1.] Resembling 
peat; abounding in peat; composed of peat. 

An old peaty soil extends for miles along the estuary el 
the Thames, though hidden beneath the surface. 
Huxley, Physiography, p A 

See cell. 3 
do-ronzh’), [F.,lit. ‘orange: 

@ for de, of; orange, orange.) 

ation consisting M à slight 

irface with bosses reset 

an oranges a 
Any climbing pe 

y py Spean- 


Peaucellier cell. 

peau d'orange (po 
skin’: peau, skin; 
In ceram., a decor 
roughening of tho su 
bling those of the skin of 


Carbonized peat. Same t 
pea-vine (pē vin), ^. 1. 


land peat, peat composed of decayed coarse grass mingled 


with soft subsoil. o oa 
N a enerally the common p peer 
peat, anda. An obsolete variant of pelt. pla ES (a yA Dlani of the genus Amphicarit 
peat-bed (pēt'bed), n. Same as peat-bog and Sec hog-peamit. [U.8-] (b) Vicia ae ale 
peat-moss, 2. common species throughout the Oates ani 

The Torbay Submerged Forest comprises peat-beds that with from four to eight pe ta 

tHE eluster. 


wers a few Jn & 


ea-weevil (po/we’v)), ne 
Bruchus pisi, which infests 
nous North Ameri- 
can insect, which 
probably fed on 
some other legume 
before the cultivat- 
ed pea was intro- 
duced; ithasspread 
to Europe, and is 
now found in Great 
Britain and along 
the Mediterranean. 
the egg K ii (oe 
e outside O: e 
mar he newly 


kind of curenlios 


purplish flo 
peas. Je is an iodi 


Woodward, Geol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 525. p 
The common name in 


peat which are known by this name in Great 
ritain, but also, and more generally (except 


ie religious wars, wh compression or ay ! t 
ooreo A 8 ees ee ewe pod, and ue 
l-dub”let), n. A ,, I France peat-charcoal, und rows into the near 
i 3 coal, under the ‘harbon roux, n which 
me peasecod-bellicd, is ie EEA for maicing Pea as ane P TIL $27 i Per aad Da i 
aaa i 
ommon tern or Peuccon) (pat köl), n. A softlignite, of earthy ful Size gro te 
Sarin ransforn 5 
} 6t/k6 A it rovides for 
eam ent for peat coke (pēt'kak, m A name sometimes, PUPAritby cutting a 
peat-cutt ec peen to peat-charcoal. round hole throug R 
uses, even lit- PERL Cutter (pēt'kut/ér), n. A form of paring- a put the outes 
i plow for cutting peat f. membrane of 
203. Peat-gas (pet’ rom the bog. neil The beetle does gh 
m lation of p AER n. Gas made by the distil- fot issue until the 9 Bruch we, Sei 
t-ha, r ae A following Spri chaser: fom of Pere 
A a rE hag), r A pit whence peat has a ri 7 A obsolete SJ 
De teh, peaze pre g, Ame ve 
thine (pét’ma-shén’), n. A machine, peba (pEb), Bso, the Fhe 
rineiple to the brick-machine, for Dasu 2 e a sepee 
arma 7AE 


t for fuel, either without addition 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
os 


AB47 

granite, green jasper, gray aranite, lapis lazuli t 
red porphyry, serpentine, rarieyated a ida op, 
ite, or verd-antique. Meteyard, Wedgwood Wand AA 
Variegated pebbleware, the name given by Josial 
W edgwood in 1770 to pebblewar presenting “colors : nd 
veins a au thus Beer to have been given to the 3e SEA 

or spotted wares which were no : scia ; 
ree iot otherwise specially des- 

; i; 7 

pebbling (peb‘ling), n. [Verbal n. of pebble, 
v.] In leather-manuf., a special kind of grain- 
ing, in which an artificially roughened or in- 
dented surface on the grain side of leather is 
produced by working upon that side with a 
roller having a pattern which is the reverse of 
the pattern to be impressed on the leather. The 
term is properly restricted to the act of producing an ir- 
regular pattern, such as would be produced by pressing 
sing 


Tatusia novemcincta). 
atus 


put the name 


syican Ia 
m ’ armadillo. 


irregularly distributed minute pebbles u € 
Da l rregul: pon the leather: 
Dexa 18o peeble, pib- whence the name. A pattern consisting of straight or 
S ymerly als testone pib- approximately straight lines is called a straight grained 
phil GN pib Hlestone, 1 pate rn, and the leather would be called straight-grained, 
b oi spopels in papo - e t 2 assis Re E pebbling, which is but a spe- 

é Origin un- cial kind o raining, of which glassing or glazing is sti 
yle-stone. 5 another variety. ‘ í e eeu 


Skeat suggests, 
o í illa 

atule, papt 
e An Icel. 
wily Lees small 
; applied to stones 
er, Pebbles are 
ravels are chiefly 
ass by imperecp- 
th which are frc- 
inded fragments 


pebbling-machine (peb‘ling-ma-shén”), n. In 
leather-manuf., a machine resembling a polish- 
ing-machine in its construction, used to per- 
form the special work called pebbling. The peb- 
bling is done by a roller having on its surface the pattern 

i rse, Which it is desired to impart to the grain of the 
The rolle pivoted to el: c bearings at the 

end of a ing arm, and is antagonized by a 
pond to the are through which the 


ther is supported by the table while 
ed to the action of the roller, The imparting of 


fou 


2 subje 
are strow'd, 


f. 270. 


+ clear as orient pear 
ler yayton, polyol 


a pattern in imitation of more costly leather is strictly a 
t 


of graining, though often called pebbling. Since 


AFS vhereof are deli- tine chine used for g ig, glazing, or polishing is 
, parket-place and atroctes So and straite, so well trar ned into a pebbling-machine by a change in the 
hh antec! with limes rat I Fave not seen a neater roller only, the machine is variously and indifferently 
yò a kind of pibble Evelyn, Diary, April 21, 1614, called polishing: glassing-, graining-, or pebbling-machine. 
Fela Frauee- i; eating ns pebbly (peb li), a. [< pebble + -y1.] Full of 
rE ‘he pebbles. pebbles; abounding with small roundish stones. 


Tennyson, The Brook. Slow stream, or pebbly spring. Coleridge. 


Our keel grated the pebbly barrier of a narrow valley, 
where the land road was resumed. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 245. 
pebrine (peb’rin), n. [< F. pebrine (see def.).] 
An epizodtie and zymotie disease of the silk- 
worm of commerce, evidenced outwardly by 
dwindling and inequality in size, and by black 
spots like burns. Inside, the body is filled with mi- 
nute ovoid corpuscles (Microsporidie), upon the presence 
and multiplication of which the disease depends. Peb- 
rine is both contagious and infectious. The Pasteur 
system of selection consists in the microscopic examina- 
tion of the moth after egg-laying, and the rejection of eggs 
laid by those found to be diseased. The microbe which 
causes pebrine was named by Lebert Panhistophyton, and 
classed among the psorosperms. 


pebrinous (peb’ri-nus), 4. 
Affected with pebrine. 

pecan (pé-kan” or -kon’), n. [Formerly also 
pacean; = F. pacané = Sp. pacana, pacano; 
appar. of native Amer. origin.] 1. A North 
American tree, Hicoria Pecan (Carya olive- 
formi: It abounds on rich bottom-lands from Illinois 
Southward and southwestward, thriving especially in Ar- 


srlr an agate. Scotch agates are com- 
1 as Scotch pebbles.— 8. A ce 
at and colorless rock-crystal used as a sub- 
ate for glass in spectacles, or a fine kind of 
isso used. — 4. Pebble-leather. 
yh; vared or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 


s strictly known as the “colored pebble.” > 
a 1 C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 500. 


5, A large size of gunpowder ; pebble-powder. 
[ne cannon powder, such as pebble, .. . iS... cn 
àse in cases. Encyc. Brit., XI. 328. 
A One of several different pyralid, tortricid, 
nd bombycid moths: an English collectors’ 
The garden pebble is Botys forficalis ; the check- 
le, Teras contaminana. The bombycid pebbles 
è genus Notodonta are also called prominents and 
y cn- Brazilian pebble, Egyptian pebble, etc. 

ectives—Mocha pebble. Same as Mocha 


f eh see, under stone).— Variegated pebble. See 


mie eb), v.; pret. and pp. pebbled, ppr. 
‘ad [K pebble, n.] I, intrans. To assume 
Taare oe rough or ribbed ap- 
tance, as leather when trea y pr'o- 
salki Debbie, ated by the pro 
anyi vill “set n 
iNet ai nae Set out,” pebble, ‘‘stone out,” “ glass 
aa rs C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 454. 
A the gain prepare, as leather, so as to 
Renta to become prominent and to 
ly suened orribbed appearance. See 
EaP (peba), a. [< pebble + -ed2 
es pebbly. : 
ts pny lithe brook that strolls al 
bed with summer song. one 


Scott, Rokeby, iv. 2. 


[< pebrine + -ous.] 


] Abound- 


Ehle- 


n aedashi 
Aorta me (P20 Lash’ ing), n. In build- 
r Mle-leather a na Pebbles are incorporated 
toot Cather (ped Towa a, porated. 
Lent âs to show a y èr), n. Leather pre- 
Pi paiter a rough or ribbed grain; 
i ys ( ebl- yi 
Re ets, 2 på ving), n. A pavement 
Shep Wer (peb’l-ponras orn stones. Pecan (rcer ie Pecari 
faded in cubes peo Gèr), n. A gunpow- i is the largest tree gi 
ite tllo Ucheson a eign sms: Sometimes as Kansas and ft Indian Territory. Ty eight; batits w 
. "a Sy i Fi ^i i m , TE 
iplestong Ce Powder at Ibis slow-burning. te een ee E SON fuel. Its leaves have thirteen or 
ie bitbit (peb’l-stõn) Prismatic powder.  fitteen slender-pointed leaflets. ich is olive- 
Bible 2 C AS. manor: [K ME. pibble- 2. The nut of the pecan-tree, wee nd thi J 
Viteng ` Papolstän: see pebble.) shaped, an inch long Or over, smooth an t = 
Mother with tte, shelled, with a very sweet and oily mea an 
Pallade ld ayer eye is gathered in large quantities for ee 
Te Dae ge Husbonarie dE ONE Market. inate 
HE Duke ot cy Œ. È. T 8) the minois Tog 
Haven tn late po CUCester’ » P. 150. snoisnut.. . - Itgrowson j 
etit te to cany e23 mon Paccan or Nlinois n pr, ` It is spoken of by Dor anns, 
liy, heit Pock {any weapon, bash, Ohio, and Mi acanos in his Noticias Americanas, 
i se, du Of pedble stones. guit. ae name Ta „ferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 59- 
lran hla, Seth L Hen. Vi, ii. 1, 80. intres. ather small bitter-seeded hickory, Hite 
itela Pich dife X A variety of Wede- piter PO RAI ef the southern United States. Also 
mete the body of th Colored clays are called water- or swamp hick’ Same as pecan, 2. 
is kn he paste. According Pecan-nut (pe-kan nuit), 2 


AS agate, Egyptian pebble, pecary, n. See peccary. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection. 
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peccability (pek-a-bil/i-ti), n. 


peccable (pek’a-bl), a. 


peccadil (pek-a-dil’), n. 


peccadillo (pek- 


peccancy (pek’an-si), n. [< pecean(t) + -cy.J 1. 


peccant (pek’ant), a. and n. 


peccation 


i cecahle 
-ity (see -bility).] The state of nine icone 
or subject to sin; capacity of sinning. : 
The common pecealility of mankind. ; 
Decay of Chridian Piety. 
= F, peccable = $ 
pecable = Pg. peccarel [ It. contin: < Mt a 
peccabilis (1), liable tosin or offend,< L. percare, 
sin: see peccant.) Liable to sin; subject to sin. 
In a low noisy smoky world Jike ours, 
Where Adam's sin made peccatle his seed! 
Browning, King and Book, IL. 107. 
Same as peceadillo, 


Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 162. 


(Davies.) (Rs 


à 
dil’6), n. [< Sp. pecadillo 
= ci NE? 2 ? 
dim. of pecado, È L. peccatum, a sin, < peccare, 
Sin: see peccant.) A slight trespass or offense; 
a petty crime or fault. 

ue low ebb with his accusers when such peceadillos as 
t iese are put in to swell the charge. Ép. Attertury. 
. Who doesn’t forgive?— the virtuous Mrs. Grundy. She 
remembers her neighbour's peccadilloes to the third and 
fourth generation. Thackeray, Philip, viii. 


ri í L 

The state or quality of being peccant; badness. 
(a) The state of having sinned or given offense. (b) The 
state of being an offender or offending thing or part, in 
some sense not implying moral guilt; the condition of be- 
ing bad or defective. 


2. Offense; criminality; transgression. W. Mon- 
tague, Devoute Essays, Í. xxi. § 2. 
[= OF. peccant, 
pechant = Sp. pecante = Pg. It. peccante, < L. 
peccan(t-)s, ppr. of peccare, miss, do amiss, 
transgress, offend, sin. ] I. a. 1. Sinning; of- 
fending; guilty; causing offense. 
In worse condition than a peccant soul. 
Milton, Areopagitica. 
But malice vainly throws the poison’d dart, 
Unless our frailty shows the peccant part. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 194. 
Of course a peccant official found it his interest to spend 
large sums of money on bribing the newswriters, 
Quarterly Rev., CLXIM. 18. 
2. Morbid; bad; corrupt; not healthy. 
There are some other rather peccant humours than 
formed diseases. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i 52 


France might serve as a drain to carry off the peccant 
humours in the political constitation at home. a 
Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, G 


3. Imperfect; erroneous; incorrect: as, & pec- 
cant citation. Ayliffe. 


For Euripides is sometimes peccant, as he is most times 
perfect. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


TL; n. An offender. 


This conceitedness, and itch of being taken for a coun- 
sellor, maketh more reprovers than peecants in the world, 
Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p- 388. 


peccantly (pag ani) adv. Ina peccant man- 

ner; sinfully; corruptly; by transgression. 
peccary (pek’a-ri), n.; pl. peccaries (riz). [Also 
from a S. Amer. name, cited by 


pecary; prob. r e, cited 
Pennant as paquiras.] A kind of swine indige- 
i the family Dico- 


nous to America. belonging to i 

tylidæand the genus Dicotyles. See the technical 
words. Peccaries are the only indigenous representatives 
of the Old World Suid, or swine, now living in the New 
World. There are 2 species, the ‘Texan or collared pec- 
cary, D. torquatus, also called tajagu, and the white-lipped 
peccary of South America, D. labiatus, sometimes placed 
in another genus, Ni ‘otophorus, The range of the peccaries 
is from Arkansasand Texasthrough Mexico and the greater 
part of South ‘America. The animalsare as large as small 
pigs, and go in droves; they are extremely vicious and 


Collared Peccary (Dicetyles torquatus). 
and make formidable antagonists. 


4 The flesh 
pugnacious, atse 


is edi Je to become infected with the fetid hu- 
ER Ee on the back, unless this is properly E å 
moved. See also cut under A lactyla. z : 
peccation (pe-ka‘shon), n. KLL. peccatio(m-), 
a fault, sin, < L. peccare, sin: see peccant.) T 
act of sinning; sin. Rare.] ; 


, Haridwar 
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ike a good bilbo, in the ecireumfer- 
point, heel to hend, 
Shak., M. W. of W., ili. 5. 112, 


which we may as well hide under a 
a peek, for it would not take a very 
them. J. Baker, Turkey, p. 94. 
[< peck! + ALE One 
FAA seks, picks, or hacks; es- 

Poe or that which peeks, picts, ; es 
woo Siy a bird that peeks, as in the compounds 

aE er oxpecker, woodpecker, flower-pecker. 


i nd the peeker’s hungry brood. 
The titmouse i tr, Of Virgil's Georgics, iv. 18. 


peccation 

roared out peceavi most fran 
this SALA would fall to 
ame! t 

ps nde acreray, Philip, vi. 
T have sinned, Ist pers. 
sin: see peceant.] 


To he compassed, 1 


kly when mien ata peck, hilt to 


h he (Philip) Li 
ace with his sins, peccation 


very soon after promising 


He had his faults, 
bushel, or Jet u 
large vessel to cov 


pe-kii’vi). ed 
t. ind. act, of peccare, e Wh 
i Tam guilty; tt is my fault. pecker (pe 

ad shall lodge him in the Arches 


recat ere ve him. 
i year, and make him sing peccavi ere I Teay ehi) 
faea Le and Fl, Knight of Burning L restle, iv. 1. 


ecco (pek’), n. Same as ekoe. 

AN, i An obsolete FE o PPT an 
hi), ted. mitative.] opt 

ech egt Pe l [Scotch and North. 


peccavi ( 
sing. pre 
Thave sinned; 
1 have a trick in my he 


tt 
Dryder 
ker or pickax. 
h short peekers or parers . . - do onely 
part of the ground to raise yp the weeds, 


2, A pie 


The women wit 


3 ie heavily. che women 

Pag oen : D NS o PP MDDS of corn stalks with their roots. 
ve Cie ye Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 271 
Up Parnassus pechin'. Burns, Willie Chalmers. am 5 i i va, i ‘ 271, 
The stomach. [Seoteh.] 3. In weaving, the picker of a loom; the shut- 


chan (pech’nn), n. 


pe ch'blend), n. [< G. 
pechblend pechblende (pee Variants of 


tle-driver. 
When the shaft [ rocks from side 


of the draw-boy]. . - 
with it, 


i blende ; 
as ae meena 0° to side of the machine, it will ER aks PDN 
PILONDENGC. 5 alish form of J1. and the groove and noteh at the points of the pecker com- 

A Middle English form of peach’. fng into contact with the knots upon the cords draws 
v5 A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 136. 


pechet, n. 
peche%t, v. 


2 
form of peach’. them down alternately. 


A Middle English 
4, In teleg., a relay. 


Earlier forms of this ap 


pechurane Ne Ae n (CF. péchurane, 
G. paol, piteh, + É. urane, uranium.] Same as paratus pecked like a Bir ence pe name: 
pitchblende. 5 A i por 5. Courage; spirits; good cheor. 
pecite (pë’sit), n. An insulating material com- IE Eng] 5 


luster. It is applied to the piece 
n a plastic condition. Tt may after- 
and withstands a tolerably W. S. Gilbert, Haughty Actor, 
of To keep one's pecker up, to be of good heart; not to 
jose courage. [Slang, Eng.) 5 
peckhamite (pek’am-it), n. [Namedafter S. PF. 
Peckham, an American chemist.] A silicate of 
iron and magnesium found in rounded nodules 
in the meteorite of Estherville, Emmett county, 
Towa. Itis intermediate between enstatite and 
chrysolite in composition. 
pecking (pek’ing), n. [Verbal n. of peck, v.] 
1, Same as place-brick.—2t. pl. Pieces pecked 
or knocked off. 
Shavings and peckings of fre 


nd — 


Dispirited became our frie 
eCKET, 


posed of wax and 
Depressed his moral pec 


to be insulated while 
ward be worked and polished, 
high temperature. 

peck! (pek), v. [< ME. pecken, pekken, a var. 
picken, pikken, pick: see pick.) I, trans. 1. To 
strike with the beak, as a bird; hence, to strike 
lightly with some sharp-pointed instrument. 

To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 


The dove will peck the estridge. 
Ai Shak, ‘A, and C., iii, 13. 197. 


And this we take for a general rule : when we find any 
Fruits that we have not seen before, if we see them, peck'd 
by Birds, we may freely eat, but if wesee no such sign, we 
let them alone; for of this fruit no Birds will taste. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 39. 
2. To pick up or take with the beak. 

After what manner the chicken pecked the seyeral grains 
of corn. Addison, Spectator, No. 505. 
3. To make or effect by striking with the beak 
orany pointed instrument: as, to peck a hole in 
a tree. 


‘The best way to dig for insects is to peck up a circular 
teh about eighteen inches in diameter, throw aside the 


e stone. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 111. 619. 
3. The sport of throwing pebbles at birds to 
bring them down. 

They crossed a road soon afterwards, and there close to 
them lay aheap of charming pebbles. “ Look here,” shout- 
ed East, “here's luck! I’ve been longing for some good 
honest pecking this half-hour, Let's fill the bags, and have 


no more of this foozling bird’s-nesting.” 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 


bat Jodi 7 care! y nw: : : . : 
oeenn nito Pre E egos a9, Pecking-bag (pek’ing-bag), n. A bag in which 
to carry pebbles for use in the sport of pecking. 


II. intrans. To make strokes or light blows 
witli the beak or some pointed instrument. 
The liuely picture of that ramping Vine 
Which whilom Zeuxis limn’d so rarely fine 
That shoals of Birds, beguiled by the shapes, 
Peckt at the Table, as at very Grapes. 
Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 


To peck at, (a) To strike with repeated slight blow 
(b) To attack repeatedly with petty idan 9 on ath x 
Mankind lie pecking at one another. Sir R. L'Estrange, 


Heaven mend her faults !— I will not pause 
To weigh and doubt and peek at flaws. pecklet (pek’l), n. [A form of speckle, with loss 


Whittier, Lines on a Fly-Leaf. Of orig. s-.] Same as speck 
ê ; af. . Ss peckle. 
pack (pek), u. [Speck] v.] 1. A stroke with peckledt (pek^ld), a. [< peckle + -ed2.] Same 
pao beak, F yn some sharp-pointed tool.— 2S speckled. Cotgrave. 

a a ; ictuals; food. [Slang, Eng.] ah the patriarke, by the force of imagination, made 

oe c one-leg ed fiddler is strumming away to en- peckled lambs, laying peckled roddes before his sheepe. 
he party; an Eppes aa booze is lying about. Pace Burton, Anat. of Mel., i. § 2. 
an, Life in London (1821), Pecksniffian (pek’snif-i-¢ Deoksnitt 
y Sede. (pek’snifi-an), a. [< Pecksniff 
peck? (pek), n. [< ME. pelke, peke, a peck; (see def.) + -ian.] Characteristic of or resem- 


We... strides away in front with his climbing-irons 
strapped under one arm, his pecking-bag under the other, 
and his pockets and hat full of pill-boxes, cotton-wool, and 
other etceteras. 7T. Hughes, ‘om Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 

peckish (pek’ish), a. [< pecki, n., + -ish1.] Tn- 
clined to eat; appetized; somewhat hungry. 
[Collog., Eng.] 

Nothing like business to give one an appetite. But when 
shall I feel peckish again, Mrs. Trotman ? 

Disraeli, Sybil, vi. 3. 


haps orig. ‘a quantity pi Bee NE ay 
C aB. picked up,’ < peck, p bling Pecksniff, one of the characters in Dick- 
CEP. picotin, a peck (measure) (ML. picotus,a ©D8's “Martin ‘Chuzzlewit,” AI by 


liquid measure), < picoter, 
see peck! and pick), } 
we Ë piel.) 1. A 


an ostentatious hypocritical display of benevo- 
ence or high principle. 
Pertinacious religious journals of the Pecksnifian 


peck (as a bird): 
quantity; a great 


A peck of white ous 
; it yont grant Hughie the Opa a eee: Se ; Higginson, English Statesmen, p. 271. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child's Ballads, VI, 66), ecopterideæ (p6-kop-te-rid’6-é), n. pl. NL., 


< Pecopteris (-rid-) + -¢æ.] A group of fossil 


emin i eee belongs the widely disseminated 
aot tas y mn ortant genus Pecopteris. Schim- 
N opo the pecoriee, with regard to their re- 
of the anene terns ae reference to the character 
only to look at the classi et 

f 9 assification of a few species grouped 

cae the apparent character of the Rrusuncations OEE 


Seen y 

b i ; 
Survey e fossil botanist of 
by Seh: 


Contented 


doubts, main in such a peck of uncertainties and 


7 ‘ Milton, 
ay ra rane sros sport, and may in. 
| Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1, 


or pin 
ree meet generally cut on the borders in sharp ir- 


refan aa eeth; and (5) a 5 i Tas 
referred 9) a group containing those species 
; ae meen which “do not finda place m the 
ji to two stb easton (1886) divides the Pecopte- 

vo subdivisions, Peeopteris and Dactylotheca ; 


In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


the genus 
previously 
ferent genera, 
Pecopteris Q 
kem, Comb, -b 
disseminated f 
numbers in {) 
America, ane 
man of New | 
ni 


$ fer 
© Coa l 


ag 

£ ong g 

rachis by the hoe 
connate and not dec w 
contiguous or near, 
derived from the m i 
ple, bifurcate, or trj 
Pecora 
cor-) 


See 


nmaliq 

Moseh í 
ate SChus. 
Bos; the ruminant 


later called Rumi 

arer called Ruminanti 
sion) Artiodactyla. Ae z 
pecten (pek’ten), n.: 4) ° 
< L. pecten, a comb fay 
comb; ef. Gr. réken o 


Cory 
3 Cery 
ant op 


0) Ths 
Meubrars 


WES 


See 


Pecten, ryp, 
Pectinateg y 
Claw of Heren, 
from ahem 


Cals » A comblike 
by a row of short stiff hire sot 
tarsal joint of many oe a specially ont tnt 
tenne and other parts of the fate oe Cleaning thes. 


2. In conch.: (a) [eap.] TN y 
nus of the a PAn a nie 
suborbicular, auriculate shell SI 
mate umbones, and radiating ribs eae 
to the teeth of a comb; the scallops PER 
cies ave very numerous and of world-wide distribation h. 
maa s a common edible scallop of Great Britain, als 
ed clam queen and frill. P, opercularia\s another! it 
uso called quin. P, jacobæus, known ai & 
l, a Mediterranean species, used to be wom as 
a badge or emblem by pilgrims to the Holy Land Sw 
pilgrim-shell. (b) A species of this genus: inthis 
sense there is a plural pectens.—Pecten pubicum 
the pubic crest. 
Pectenidz (pek-ten’i-dé), n. pl. Same as Ne 
tinidæ. 
pectic (pek’tik), a. 
eurdling, < myyvivat, ma € , 
= L. pangere, fasten: see pact.) Congealing; 
curdling: noting an acid found in many frit 
whieh in large part makes up fruit: jellies in 
pectin, pectine (pek’tin), n. IK peene a 
-ine2.] A substance obtained from Pomi By 
the action of heat, ferments, or ae salable‘ 
formed in the ripening of fruits. die yields 
water, and its solution on evaporallts 
fine jelly. 
Pectinacea 
ten (Pectin-) + 
or Pectinide.— 


[< Gar. myxrids, congealing: 
ke fast or solid, fix on, 


(pek-ti-na’s¢-i : 
-acel 


the foo! 
te, and sim 


n. (4 pectinte? 


completely 
muscle genera 
shell has a ligam 


of and behind it, ba ) 


i ek-ti-nã'sê-A0 acot i 
pectinacean C of the Peatinat pe 
sty ote i qena/shius) 4 she Pate 


pectinaceous (p 
nacea + -0us.] 
nacea; related a 

ctinægal, a4. > r 

pectinæus, pectinewr Ni a 

tinæi, pectinel (2): J 


ek-t jus), : 
, pertaining *? aqllop 
or pling fhe sc 
pectined. 
pectin Ue 


mecten. r 
a comb: see pecten.) per pat 
muscle at the upper deal 80 y 
It arises from the iiop ee ow the ess i 
inserted into the femur be ngal ai k 
called pectinalis. ee pe a and 1 i 
ectinal (pek tinal) 0) i 
TG L. ecten (Po inini ` 
I. a. Comb-like; H robs0 I 
tination; pectin i which ha x 
TI} 2. AS awin selon à 
from each sid ae ard n 
the eyes diret He whos, X 
her fis ! 

Yet ae thero ha 

Hert their bones made iy p. Bro 


pl. pectinales 
tinal.) Same 


pee 


J: gee 


atus, comb- 
», card, ¢ pec- 

teeth like a 
iz + comb- 


a tinate ante 
LL paving j 
antenne traced in a linear P HE 

(able yhole has somewhat the 

ae is frequently given to 

ides, properly 
ngues, claws hav- 
> e 

teop on the ne 

proce, of the fit ou 

v between the © 
eats e cornea at 


ol embrane, 
Also called peetinate lami 


h of two combs. 
pectinated or shut 


tare. | 


if ne 
geht v. 21. 
amineral which presents shor t fila- 


pent or re ATES nearly parallel and equidis- 
fg, Creis 


annati) adv. Ima pectinate 
Jy (pek’ th nat-li), ad 
anes as to be comb-like. 
in. Plural of pectinatus. ; 
F imtion (pek tizna’shon), n [S pectinale + 
1, The state or condition of being pee- 
ate. That which is pectinate; 2 comb- 
ikestructure; apecten. See cut under pecler. 
Tre imer edge of the middle claw is expanded or dilat- 
dina great many birds; in some it nes a perfect 
wah, having a regular series of teeth, This pectination, 
nis called, only occurs on the inner edge of the middle 
av, Itis beautifully shown by all the true herons, by 
tawbip-poor-wills and night-hawks, by the f te i 
ay, ete, Cowes, Key to N. A. B 


4, The state of being shut together like the 
eth of two combs. 

Firthe complication or pectination of the fingures was 
s hieroglyphick of impediment. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 
ar mnricate (pek-ti-ni-t6-fim’bri-kat), 
ate + jimbricate.] In entom., hav- 
a joints and pectinations fringed with fine 
mi said of nents antenne. 
1) as ti-na-tor), n. [NL. (E. Blyth, 
n ane, pectinator, a comber, < L. pecti- 
Alle penusof Fy qeccnaies| 1. A notable out- 
sig with ial octodont rodents, com- 
ittlinge, havin dactylus the subfamily Cteno- 
wl, cary with Dramolars present but very 
tl hal None Ae l Lees, anda bushy 
is Somolie ue as the body. P. spekei inhab- 


Somaliland j í A 
tininaoithise aoa Son ag 2. [e e] 


tina genus: as, Speke’ i 7 
I, Qs (pektin tus) n He l OA 
WL (Ge, musculus): soap pl. pectinati (-ti). 
Pectinati, or e pectinate.| One of the 
its on fho ae prominent muscular 
6 at the heart of the auricular appen- 
Wet. See peer. 

ea ( Pectin, 
Of nents pek-ti-nē’ä 
fgets, Dectineern’ n. pl. 
( cae 1830 
deg ek-tinë’a 
Tah, + Hal.) Ta? a. IKL. pecten (pectin-) 
aving ees: (a) Pectinal or pec- 
Mica tS Without ae -like crest or ridge: 
= O) Portain p p UCation of tooth-like 
as a musel ngor attached to a pec- 

Pectin cle. See EAEN 
Pi pectinæus. Also 
5 and a geal fascia, the fascia cov- 
nneTest, a linear socor longus. —Pectineal 
m : Chiggominence of the haunch- 
nits y along the iliac bone, 
E papie, It varies greatly 
one of the ent in different mam- 
© Separating Cdges of a primitivel 
om the sacra ite iliac or ventral Aa 
inent, D articular surface. In 


; © great g, curved liv 
e Oa 
iia eC cut vi Med diners, to the pectinwus 


i 4 ? 
-Opectineal line, or linea 


ns. — Pectin 
he eal pr 
Process of the iu hich 


tolum 


| LNL., neut. pl. 
-] Tu conch., same as Ree 
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in birds may represent, wholly or in part, the pubis proper, 
<r, 


or prepubis. 
pectinella (pek-ti-ne 
[NL., dim. of L. pe 
pecten.) 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


349 


Vä), n.5 pl. pectinellæ (-€). 
en (pectin-), a comb: see 


In Myriapoda, an arrangement of 


teeth and spinous processes formi 

ous PSSes Ting an appen- 
dage of the stipes of the protomala. Sen pee 
tomala, stipes, and cut at epilabrum. Packard. 


pectines, n. 
pectineus, n. 


Plural of pecten. 
: ine See pectinæus. 
: pectinibranch (pek’ti-ni-brangk), a. and n. [K 


L. pecten (pectin-), a comb, + branchiæ, gills.] 


I. a. Having pectin 


ate branchiæ, or comb-like 


gills; of or pertaining to the Pectinibranchia. 


© IL, x. A pectinibrar 
. Pectinibranchia (pek 


[NL.: see pectini 
chiata. 


branch.] Same as Peclinibran- 


ch gastropod. 
-ni-brang’ 


i), n. pl. 


pectinibranchian (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-an), a. 


and n. 


Same as peclinibranch. 


Pectinibranchiata (pek’ti-ni-brang-ki-a’ ti), 1. 
pl. [NL., neut. pl. of pectinibranchiatus : see pec- 
tinibranchiate.| 1. In Cuvier’s classification, 


the sixth order of gastropods, divided into three 
families, Trochoides, Capuloides, and Buccinoi- 
des.—2. An order of prosobranchiate gastro- 

having comb-like gills formed of one 


pods, 


(rarely two) longitudinal series of laminæ on 
the left side of the mantle over the back of the 


neck. 
spiral. 
valves. 


The animal is u 


nisexual, and the shell generally 


The order includes a majority of the aquatic uni- 
Ctenobranchiata is a synonym. 


Also Pectinibranchia, Pectinobranchiata. 


pectinibr 
and n. 
(peclin-), a comb, + 
pe ctinibranch. 


pectinicorn (pek’ti-ni-kérn), «a. and n. 


pecten (pectt 
Having pee 
to the Pectinicornia. 


n- 


anchiate (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-at), a. 
[< NL. peclinibranchiatus, < L. pecten 


branchiz, gills.] Same as 


[£ L. 


i-), a comb, + cornu, horn.) I, a. 
tinate antenne; of or pertaining 


_ II. 2. A pectinicorn beetle. 
Pectinicornia (pek’ti-ni-kor’ni-ii), n. pl. (NL. : 


see pectinicorn.] 


A division of 


lamellicorn 


beetles, corresponding to the family Lucanide. 


Pectinide (pek-tin’i 
( Pectin-) + -idæ.] 
siphonless bivalves, 
By the old con- 
chologists all the 
genera of the su- 
perfamily Pectina- 
cea were included 
init. Byrecent con- 
chologists it has 
been subdivided, 
and is now general- 
ly restricted to Pec- 

its near rel- 

These have 

mantle-mar- 

the in 


atives. 
the 

gins free, double, 
with a row of ocelli at the pases of the filaments; the foot 


small, linguiform, and wi 
lar valves having su 


and behind, with a mor 


with a subcireular muscular impression. 
as scallops, and are numerous and repre- 
TI 


popularly known 


sented in almost all sea 
Chlamys or Pseudamusit u 
Also called Pectenidæ, Pectinacea, 


genera Pecten, 
Hinnites, and Pedum. 


Pecten varius. br, branchiie; 


-qê 
A 


j) n. pl. [NL., < Pecten 
family of monomyarian 


typified by the genus Pecten. 


m, mantle. 


ner pendent, filamentiferous, and 


tha byssal groove; and suborbicu- 


bmedian beaksand auriculated in front 


e or less inclosed ligament, and 
The species are 


mostly to the 


They belong 5 
um, Amusium, 


Pectinaceæ, Pectinea, Pectineæ, Pectinides, and Pectinina. 


pectiniform 
(pectin-), & 
like; pectinate; ha 


cesses like the teeth of a comb. 
haying the form or appe 


(pek’ti-ni-form), a. 
comb, + forma, form.] 1. Comb- 


[< L. pecten 


ving pectinations or pro- 
2. In conch., 
f a scallop, or 


arance o 


bivalve of the family Peclinide.—Pectiniform 


septum, 


the median septum 


between the corpora caver- 


nosa of the penis or clitoris. 


pectiniliac (pek-ti-nil 
Same 


tin-) + iliac.) Sax 
pectinite (pek’ ti-mit 


a comb, + -ite2.] A 


pectis, 
phyton. | 


i A nches. 
short obtuse brat ches, rico to Brazil and Bolivia. 


all American, foun 
They are annus 
and dotted with 
bear narrow Oppo: 


small heads of yellow flowers. 
dian marigold, a slender S 


sands and having linear 
for 


al or perennial 


oil-glands, 
site 


4i-ak), a. [< pecten (pec- 
as iliopectineal. 3 

[C L. pecten (pectin-), 
some simi- 


J) 2. 
fossil pecten, oF 


(pek” ti-nd-bran g-ki-a'ti), 
eas Peetinibranchiata. 
[NL. (Linnæus, 1767), <L. 
called consolida and sym- 


A genus of composite plants of the 


There are 


diffuse Or erect, 
especially over the involucre. 
v th a bı 
P. punctata is ti 
mooth species growing on sea- 
dotted leaves. 
their flowers. : 
i.; pret. and pp. pectized. 
fixed, congealed 
To congeal; change into 


pectora, 
pectoral 


pectoralis 


pecto-antebrachialis (pek-td-an-té-bra-ki-i’- 


ele n. [NL., prop. pectori-antebrachialis, < L. 
Neneh lg LP, breast, + NL, antebrachium, the 
forearm: see antebrachium.] A musele which 
in some animals extends from the breast-bone 
to the elbow, or more exactly from the median 
repna at the presternum and third mesosterne- 
per to the back of the proximal end of the ulna, 


pectocaulus (pek-t6-ki’Ins), n.; pl. peetocauli 


Sok (NL. (Lankester), improp. for *pectinicau- 
ME L. pecten (pectin-), comb, + caulis, stem, 
stalk: see caulis.) The mature internal core 
or stalk common to the several polypides of a 
Poy OES See gymnocaulus. Encyc. Brit., XTX. 


pectolite (pek’tõ-lit), n, [For “pectinolite, < La 


figs (pectin), a comb, + Gr. 7ifoc, a stone.) 
A DYOE silicate of calcium and sodium oc- 
curiae m radiated or stellate fibrous masses 
ori yut or grayish color. It ís commonly found 
h the zeolites in trap-rocks, as at Bergen Hill in New 
Jersey. It is closely related in crystalline form and in 
composition to the calcium silicate wollastonite, 
n. Plural of pectus. 
(pek’to-ral), a. and n. [I a. = F. Sp. 
pectoral = Pg. peitoral = It. pettorale, < L. pec- 
toralis, pertaining to the breast, < pectus (pee- 
tor-), the breast, the breast-bone. IL. n. < Lh. 
pectorale, a breastplate, neut. of pectoralis, a. 
Hence ult. poitrel.] I, a. 1. Of, pe rtaining to, 
or connected with the breast or chest; thoracic: 
as, a pectoral muscle, vessel, nerve, ete.; apec- 
torallimb.— 2. In entom., pertaining to the pec- 
tus or lower surface of the thorax.— Internal pec- 
s p 
toral muscle, the triangularis sterni.— Pectoral aorta, 
the thoracic aorta— Pectoral arch. Same as pectoral 
girdle.— Pectoral cross. See cros3l,— Pectoral cuta- 
neous nerves, the cutaneous branches of the thoracic 
intercostals.— Pectoral in ichth., the thoracic limb 
of a fish, corresponding to the fore limb of a higher verte- 
brate: used without reference to pectoral situation or at- 
tachment. It is lateral and behind the head, and in many 
cases the hind limb or ventral fin is in advance of it. Ab- 
breviated p. See cuts under jin and_fish.—Pectoral 
fremitus, vocal fremitus of the chest.— Pectoral girdle. 
See girdle}, and cuts under omesternum and Ichthyosauria. 
— Pectoral glands, lymphatic glands along the lower 
border of the pectoralis major.— Pectoral intercostal 
nerves, the six upper thora intercostals.— Pectoral 
Jaminæ, the coxw, or basal joints of the legs, particularly 
of the posterior pair.—Pectoral limb, the anterior or 
upper limb of a vertebrate animal.— Pectoral muscles, 
the pectorales. See pectoralis.— Pectoral nerves, tho- 
racic nerves.— Pectoral ridge, the anterior or external 
picipital ridge of the humerus. y 

TI. n. 1. Armor for the breast, excluding the 

throat and the lower part of the body. (a) A 
small breastplate worn with other garments, whether con- 
cealed or visible. (b) The plastron in the double breast- 
plate of the fifteenth century. [Rare.] 
2, An ornament to be worn on the breast; es- 
pecially, an ornament of an unfamiliar sort, or 
of asort to which no special name 18 given: as, 
an enameled pectoral.—3. Eccles.: (@) In the 
anc. Jewish ritual, a sacerdotal breastplate of 
richly colored and embroidered cloth, worn by 
the high priest. 

They all spake and writ as they were moved and inspired, 
. . . whether illustrating the component letters engraven 
on the pectoral, 80 as to make up the response, or by a tera- 
phim. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 362. 

K t Pi 4 
(b) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a square plate of 
gold, silver, or embroidery, either jeweled or 
enameled, formerly worn on the breast over the 
chasuble by bishops during the celebration of 
the mass. 

The pryce of all whiche crownes, pectorales, 
EERI for they be full set with precyous 
the gretest yaloure that may be. 

‘Sir R. Guylforde, Pylarymage, P- 7- 
(c) A pectoral eross.—4. A food, a drink, or a 
drug supposed to be good for persons having 
weak lungs. 

Being troubled with a cough, peetorals were prescribed ; 
and he was thereby relieved. Wiseman, Surgery. 


_ A pectoral part or organ. (a) One of the pecto- 
5 aade: a eetoralis (v) The pectoral fin of a fish. 


and cappe is 
stones of 


pek-to ya‘/lis), n.5 pl- pectorales 


S 9 
NL., < L. pectoralis, belonging to the 
a: f 


preast: see pectoral.) 1. One of t pectoral 
muscles, or muscles of the breast, passing trom 
the thorax ar arch or its appen- 


to the scapul: 


humerus. 
2. Tn iehth., a pectoral fin. 


Giinther, 1859.— 
t thick, 


Digitized 


pectoralis 


; pectoral muscle), 
heneath the pectoralis major, arising 
fourth, and fifth ribs, and inserted into the & 
cess of the scapula, Also called entopectoralis. 


pectorally (pek’tò-ral-i), adv. 
manner or position; as re; 
gion, or breast. 
pectoriloquial ( 
toriloquey + -al. 
ture of pectoriloquy. =, 
pectoriloquism (pek-to-ril -kwizm), n. 


tation of the chest. ’ i 
solidated lungs, over a cavity, and sometime 
in health. 
rimya ü). (NL. < L. pectus (pector); Preas 
or shoulder-girdle; distinguished 
myon. toian Tho Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 104. 


ectose (pek’tds), n. 
Pasaki (see pectic), + 


in fleshy roots and other vegetable organs. 
` rmed into a soluble substance 
ET r ee teal with flat which exists in ripe fruits 
and imparts to their juice the property of gelatinizing 
when boiled. 4 
pectosic (pek-to’sik), a. [< pectose + -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing pectose: as, pectosic 
acid, 
Pectostraca (pek-tos’tra-kii),». pl. [NL., < Gr. 
myxréc, fixed, congealed, + dcrpaxor, a tile, a 
potsherd, a shell.) Huxley's name of a division 
of entomostracous crustaceans, consisting of 
the Cirripedia peg per and the Mhizocephala: 
synonymous with the class Cirripedia in an or- 
dinary sense. 
pectostracan (pek-tos’tri-kan), a. and n. [< 
Pectostraca + -an.] I, a. Iixed, as a crusta- 
cean; of or pertaining to the Pectostraca. 
II, n. A pectostracous crustacean. 
pectostracous (pek-tos’tra-kus), a. [< Pectos- 
traca + -ous.] Same as pectostracan. 
pectous (pek’tus). a. [< Gr. myxroc, fixed, con- 
gealed (see pectic), + -ous.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of pectose or pectin. 
pectunculate (pek-tung’ki-lat), a. [< NL. 
*pectunculatus, < L. pectunculus, a small scal- 
lop, lit. a little comb, < pecten, a comb: see pec- 
In entom., having a row of minute spines 
tles resembling the teeth of a comb. 
te „ maxillæ in which the stipes 


: or Dris 
hea portion is edged with spi 
; | portion with spines, 
ey a asa De -tung-ku’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


< Pectunculus + -ide.] A family of bivalves, 
represented by the genus Pectunculus. The 
„Species are now united with the Arcide. 
Pectunculus (pek-tung’ki-lus), n. [NL., < L. 
‘ head a small scallop: see pectunculate.] 
1. A genus of bivalve 
mollusks of the family 
- Areidze, named by La- 
in 1799. Also 
Axinza.—2 


a rare avomalons section of the pectoralis 


minimu! ey 
mino the fret rib.— Pectoralis minor 
eat alng a Bs musclo situated immediately 
from the thir 
coracoid pro- 


In a pectoral 
gards the pectoral re- 


ek/té-ri-lo/kwi-al), a [< pet- p 
Pertaining to or of the na- 


[< peculate: see peculate, v.) 
' of corruption and peculate, with 


nay be found over con- 
aie S One of these gentlemen was 


k"tO-ri-mi1 5 pecto- 
: imyon (pek’td-ri-mi‘on), n.; pl. pee 
"inet ) tn Howells, Modern Instance, xxxiv. 


+ NL. myon.] Any myon of the ie 


[< Gr. wyxrée, fixed, con- 
-ose.} In chem., & sub- 


Stance which has not yet been prepared in a 
pure state, but is believed to be contained in 
the pulp of fleshy fruit in the unripe state, also 


Tt is insoluble in water, but under the influence of acids 


ing in the 
matist, Peak 
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i roperty: see peculium. 

conerty, € peculium, property 
R eed as to one’s own use money or good 
jntrusted to one’s care; embezzle; pilfer; steal 
originally, 29 in the Roman In n i 
Þbezzlemėnt of moneys of the state. 


pi ishme l c 
e eula slave is to turn him adrift to w 
5 


for his own living. Westminster Rev., CXXVIII 


d, 


ek'ū-lāt), ”. 
on bg. Ti Rea, < li pelate e Gi 
ant, peculation, < peculari, embezzle 
bezzlemont, P v.) Peculation. 


The popular elamours 


accused of the grosses 
peculations, Burke, On Fox’s East India Bill 
I wonder you didn’t think of that before you accused 
him of fraud and pecwlation. 
Peculation Act. See Tilden Act, under act. 
peculator ( pek’i-la-tor), n. 
embezzler of public money, 


lates; an embezzler; a defaulter. 
She [London] is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and oft-times honor too, 
To peculators of the public gold. 3 
Cowper, Task, i. 735. 
peculiar (pé-ku‘lyiir), a. andn. [< OF. peculicr 
= Sp. Pg. peculia t. peculiare,< L. peculiaris, 
pertaining to private property, one’s own, prop- 
er, special, peculiar, < peculium, property in 
cattle, hence property in general: see peculi- 
um] I, a. 1, Ongs own; pertaining to one, 
not to many; of private, personal, or charac- 
teristic possession and use; with lo, belonging 
specially or particularly. 
Adam assigned to every creature a name peculiar to its 
nature. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 2. 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end, 
Shak., Othello, i. 1. 60. 
My wife is to dispose of her part (besides her own jewels 
and other peculiar things fit for her own use) as herself 
shall think fit. Winthrop, Hist. New England, TI. 440. 
Adam... beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. Milton, P. L., v. 15. 
When I consider the frame of mind peculiar toa gentle- 
man, I suppose it graced with all the dignity and elevation 
of spirit that human nature is capable of. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 
When faith is said to be a religious principle, itis . . . 
the things believed, not the act of believing them, which 
is peculiar to religion, 
J. H, Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 191. 
2, Particular; distinct; individual. 
One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invoked. 
ï Milton, P. L., xii. 111. 
Multitudes formed peculiar trains of their own, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the columns. 4 
; r New Princeton Rev., II. 243. 
3. Special; particular; select. 


We cannot have a new peculiar court-tire but these re- 
tainers will have it. B, Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 
The Poets were 
Of Gods and Kings the most peculiar Care. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
The daughters of the year, 
He after one, thro’ that still minder pass’d : 
+ ch, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
anced into light, and died into the shade. 
ne Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
© (John Adams) appears to have been singularly want- 
r tact and delicacy required in a diplo- 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 


A Singular; unusual; uncommon; odd: as, the 
as something peculiar in his manner. 


tion. (©) A religious denomina- 
Surrey, and principally ‘in 

s that one may immediately 

become perfect in moral life and in 
fate They therefore have no preachers, 
ties church organization. ‘They also 

y ts y upon prayer for the cure of disease. 
usted Peculiars, from the place in which 
| =Syn. 3, Particular, ete. See special. 


i€ to the exclusion of others. 


denoting em- 


nt that can be inflicted on an idle, 


[= F. péeulat = Sp. 


[< L. peculator, an 
< peculari, embez- 
zle, peculate: see peculate.) One who pecu- 


Exclusive property; that which pecunialt 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


` 
] z orn fy that the ve eeUnia 
>o her Ti world; oi! moth 


: i iha a » A g 

their entertain ould no oon 

By tincture op rene 

Their small p a ss 

So far remote, with dimp. 
m 


sea Yeserved it to) 
lath kept it ever if 


2. A per 


z SON or tines 
Plumste oY thing 


ad Pecutiars— 


ah oe “Do, iloquy. i 4 ead WES ta 1 A 
peetoriloqu-y + ism.) Pectori a Ree AI ation had been so much possessed, were in a ticular pare 
pectoriloquous (pek-to-ril’o-kwus), 4. US pee ears dissipated. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times. fiom the ish or church © Can 
riom y + -ous.] _ Pectoriloquial. Mie nacnlation (pek-ŭ-lã’shon); 7: [<L asif “peeu- in whose Ipisdiction of th Which 
pectoriloquy (pek-t9-ril é-kwi), m. [ T: Te TE < peculari, peculate: see peculato] tiar (a g liocese it ligg 0 or 
E T as the voice s0 The act of peculating; the crime of appropriat- any jurisdic ens tread tch 
Perce ks ieli auscul- ing to one’s own use money or goods intrusted parish or han but that ae 
thatit is hea istinctly to one’s care; embezzlement; defalcation. bishop, de 1 pertaining to è g 


! _ dean, chg 5 
t yii is not anaon 
~ bishop of the dioca., 
: diocesa in! 
l but under that orion m whi 
op, dean, ete.—4 Th other 
Massachusetts a tt 
not yet erected into n; 
from a town ; a towns a 
© town and made inqa e Porti 
spect to al amden P 
pect to all or most matte cement o 
tration, but not in reste of 
sentative tothe Gener} Car? c 
Grose. — Court of Peculiar et 
of the Court of Arches pats in Eng. eccles) 
liars of the archbishop of Cant auisdiction Over ike = 
peculiarise, v. t. See peculiavis Sas 
peculiarity (põ-kū-li-ari-ti), m. c 
(-tiz). [< ML. pecutiarita(t 35 PI. pee 
peculiaris, peculiar: see Aa peculi 
ane Oi T: ceuliar, 
ownership; proprietorship; san] 1, rival 
What need we to a aN 
hat need we to chuse ministers b 
to disclaim all peewiaritie in goods? 
x Rs Bp. Halt, Episties i; 
That which is peculiar to or cha Piste iis, 
a person or thing; a special chartttenstcct 
belonging. es : “Haracteristie or 
There are persons whose little peculiarity, 
and constitution... are so blended with Te ol lema 
ners anda good heart as should shield them from vant 
and cruel aggressions, W. Cooke, Memoirs of S, Foote La. 
_ That peculiar faculty possessed by inferior oi mat 
living on in each part after being cut in pi AN 
fest corollary to the other peculiarity just described; name. 
ly, that they consist of many repetitions of the same ele 
ments. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 4%, 
8. The quality of being peculiar; individuality. 
Any distinguishing marks of style or peculiarity of think- 
ing. Sift 
=Syn, 2. Characteristic, idiosynerasy, singularity. 
peculiarize (pĝ-kū'lyir-īz), v. t; pret. and pp 
peculiarized, ppr. peculiarizing. [< peculiar t 
-ize.] To make peculiar; set apart; ye 
ate. Also spelled peculiarise. [Rare. 
jon betwixt the chik 
and no one land mere 


y lot? what Real we 


2 


eo 


sestivals of Ch of Eng 
d Festivals 0 hanes 


Ü yiir-li), adv. 
€ t comm 


especially; particular Yeap his owni 


rer suliarly attired. mhe state 
pectiliarness (pe-k iv’ lyiir-nes); "0, ‘ihe tated! 
of being peculiar 
i ot apart; 
being set apart; Ne agate 


ai sork W: 1 2) 
Dhe wor ee Po nointe for the En grouse (OS? 


R Jace appo 
ness of the pl He de. ‘Reverence 


i = Jea/Ji-um), % , L Songs too 
L z that which ere etl 
self, one’s own, orig. propery 
< pecus (pecor-); 
E feel: see fee; iy 
purse; specificall ys Lees s 
given by a father or ma Privat A pope nat 
ten ta slave, a8 in its gener sense ae 
civil law it emban in ite ens aes poner 
of which a ale OO a Mt pe date ie me 
the use or, in of finder an Abery 
i rgons Wet der um mig 
raa oh ns and the peer poner fje 5 pi : 
ake i op his Ps 
faken back at any time ogh unde outlast 
+a son, toug ey abeo eal DOL hee 
competent for a, BY if prop ety i 
hold certain kinds 95 war or i d ne fa a 
ey he had made in verted t i 
e vanes the mone e 
death e seen ; 
look on ee 
SIRE had some advantag' “purkes 


(pe-ka’ Dt 
< OF. pecunial, 


i 


mone 


ocunia 
ay, < D. elated) 
mon Nee. pecuniary) 


z m dyd litle 
2 Englisha lawes 


Panga O 
1 kepy ien. VII., an. 19. 


Hall, m: 
pecuniary i paid in 


tha 


ny 


a jot? pperuacio 
a tie tutes 


moneys 


Jeyne, 

pon hem Pley' peyne. 
pecunyal P io 

aie Zer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 16. 

In a pecu- 


> pécuniaire = 
0, < L. peci- 


» pect Bs 
e yirs OF losses. 


aris” oney? 8 
i E9 eeuniary afio y 
nayi 8 a not on y 
mè -res delude aceit of death, 
$ peth irreparable ChE Sir T. Browne. 
a 


0 suniary reward 
f 7: as a pecuniary Y 

i money * as, 

isting f 


iary le y of 1002., 01 
reuniary legacy of lor: 
Pt, Į cannot 1n either case 
3 ic executor. x 
ila Blackstone, Com., Il, xxxii. 
í sh as no 
vor they have been, Y uel 
aes til possibly te; and no 
é tion can possibly reward them. 
Burke, To ® Noble Lord. 


+ eccles, law, such causes as arise 
miary causes, in feer of ecclesiastical dues, or the 
of some act relating to the church 
rucs to the plaintiff, toward obtain 
Pa for which he is permitted to institute a 
Wharton.— Pecuniary leg- 


exits tary n 
AT ME., (OF. pecunie, pecuno, F. pé- 
pennie Sp. Pe, It. pecunia, money, cash, < L. 
ST property riches, wealth, in partic ular 
kg orig. property in cattle, < pecus (pecor-), 
sni (pocud-), cattle, a herd, =E. fee: see feel, 
K peelium.] Money. 
As relatifs Indirect reccheth thei neuere 
Ol the cours of the case so they cacche suluer, 
Be the pecunie y-payed thauh parties chide. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 393. 
jous (pê-kū'ni-us), &. [< ME. pecunyous, 
(OP. pecunicuw, F. pécunicus Pr. pecunios = 
Sp Pe. It. pecuntoso, < L. pecuniosus, having 
meh money or wealth, < pecunia, wealth, 
mney: see pecunic.] Full of money; rich; 
wealthy, (Obsolete or rare.] 
Prye for the, pol by pol yf thow be pecunyous. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 11. 


Tat in very truth money is as dirt among those phe- 
watnally peountous New Yorkers. 


Arch, Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 152. 

Hed) n. [< ME. pedde, a basket; ef. pad.) 
i et: same as padt, [Prov. Eng.] 

mee Wicker ped, wherein they use to carrie fish. 

4. Gloss, to Spenser's Shep. Cal., November, 1. 16. 


re, i mi : ((Vares.) 
via ca notation, an abbreviation for 


su Plural of pedu 

et (ped’aj), n M 
U aJ), n. [< ME. pedage y I: 
Me Mage, paage, < I, pes ( mA s oF ped: 


ye. Atoll ` 
Page, idna Y passengers. Also peage, 


te and Pedage and aan rentes, 

: Vyclif, 1 Esd Teak 
kapie (pegua, eA 1 Esd. [Ezra] iv. 13, 20. 
impe ed &goj'ik), a. and n. 


A, a) rad = F. Dé- 
Pratl aby o eo. Tt. padagogieo 
education, 1 o2 Pertaining to a teacher 


dagogue,} audavuyés, a teacher 
*hedagogue, , a teacher of youth: 
be a an » 4. Of or pertaining to Irol 
: Bape : ging to or resem- 
a eacher of children: as, 
Us Diction character hel 
» Newlie Corrected, d 


chu: 
S, those furious school-drivers. 
‘outh, Sermons, V. i. 


eda se 
Wart er; aoa dli), adw. Ina 
195 als ng to the methods 


teference to peda- 


pedagogics (ped-a-goj’iks), n. 


pedagogism (ped’a-gog-izm), n. 


pedagogue (ped’a-gog), n. 
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gogics; by orin accordance with the principles 
of pedagogies. ae 


(Pl. of peda- 


gogic: see -ics.] art of teach- 


"1 A 
f The science or 
ing; pedagogy. 


It is to be deplored that no more euph 
ageable name could be found for it hha Pea eri 
New Princeton Hev., U1. 301. 


L i É [< pedagogue 
+ -ism.| The business, ways, or characteristics 
of a pedagogue. eS 
Ink doubtless, rightly apply’d with some gall in i 
itly a 8 ga t 

prove good to heal this tetter of pedagogism irae Wencireas 
him. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, $ 6. 
i t l [Also sometimes 
(with ref. to Greek usage) pedagogue; < F. 
pédagogue = Sp. Pg. It. pedagogo,< L. pæda- 
gogus, $ Gr. marðaywyóç (see def. 1), < raiç (xatd-) 
a child, a boy or girl, < ayew, lead, conduct, 
aywyéc, a guide or conductor. In def. 2, < OF. 
pedagoge, m., a schoolroom; ef. pedagogy.| 1. 
A teacher of children; one whose occupation is 
the instruction of children; a schoolmaster: 
now used, generally with a sense of contempt 
for a dogmatic and narrow-minded teacher. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the pedagogue was origi- 
nally a slave who attended the younger children of his 
and conducted them to school, to the theater, 
combining in many cases instruction with guardian- 


when th’ artless pedagogue did stand 
| vimineous sceptre in his hand, 
Raging like Bajazet o'er the tugging fry. 
Brome, On the Death of his Schoolmaster. 
_The pedagogue with the youngest son and the prostrate 
Niobide may be supposed to be on the right. 
A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, IT. 322. 
2+. A schoolroom, or an apartment set apart as 
a schoolroom. 


Another part fof the university] is what they call the 
pedagogue, which is for noblemen and gentlemen; there 
are six youths in each room, with a master over them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 231. 


pedagogue (ped’a-gog), v. t.; pret. and pp. ped- 


agoqued, ppr. pedagoguing. [< pedagogue, n.] 
To teach; especially, to teach with the air of a 
pedagogue. 
This may confine their younger Stiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogue at Will's; 
But never could be meant to tye 
Authentick Wits, like you and I. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 81. 
Grave eastern seers instructive lessons told ; 
Wise Greece from them receiv'd the happy plan, 
And taught the brute to pedagogue the man, 
Somerville, To the Earl of Halifax. 


pedagogy (ped’a-go-ji), 2. [Formerly also pæda- 


gogy; = F. pédagogie = Sp. pedagogia = Pg. It. 


pedagogia, < Gr. zadaywyia, the training or guid- 


ing of boys, education, < rardayoyóc, a pedagogue: 
see pedagogue.] 1. The art of the pedagogue; 
the science of teaching; pedagogics. 


The tendency to apply the exact methods of science to 
problems of education is one of the most hopeful signs 


of present pedagogy. Science, VI. 341. 


2. Instruction; discipline. 


He delivers us up to the pedagogy of the Divine judg- 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 826. 
The Jews were a people infinitely delighted with pom- 
busy superstition, and had ordinances accord- 
ingly whilst they remained under that childish pedagogy. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 181. 


There was a sacrifice for the whole congregation pre- 


ments. 


pous and 


scribed in the Mosaic Pedagogy. 


C. Mather, Mag. Christ., Hist. Boston, 1698. 


edal (ped’al or pé’dal) a andn. (=F. pédale, 
x n= Tt. pedale, < L. ‘pedalis, painea the 
foot or the 
feet: as, pedal extremities.—2. Technically — 
(a) Of or pertaining to a foot-like part of the 
podial: as, a pedal gan- 
ind foot 

only: opposed to man ual —3. Pertaining to the 
feet of perpendiculars let fall from one oy 
In music, relating to & pedal.— 


Pedal action, the entire mechanism of pedals, in ane 


rods, trackers, levers, 


foot, < pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.] 
Pertaining to or connected with a 


body, as of a mollusk; 
ation, (b) Of or pertaining to the pes or hind 


upon tangents to a fixed locus called a 


—4 (ped’al). 
a pianoforte, organ, or harp, including the 
selves, the connecting apparatus of S, 


etc., and their attachment to dampers, sliders, ete.— Ped- 


le of 
al adductor, the posterior adductor muse 
mollusks, the anterior one being distingu as 


=e d E; 
Tt is the only one in the Afonomyaria, $8 OY k ot ang a 


lops.— Pedal aponeurosis, pk 5 of the foot.— Pedal 


— Pedal artery, the do 
bass. See organ-point.—P 
keyboard.— Pedal 
preventing damage to a 
It consists of a bar whic ab 
being depressed until it is MOV $ 
by a stop-knob.— Pedal n 
coupler which connects one 0! 
the pedal keyboard, 50 


al board. Same as 


edal keyboard 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


i building, a device for 

check, Fy keyi S not in m 
ts the pedal keys from 
PAS Itis aE controlled 
building, & 
the manual keyboards with often 
that the latter atfects the former. 


pedal 


Usually each of the keybo 
pedals Fedal eurve or surface, the locus ofthe fect of 
the perpendiculars let fall from one point upon the tan- 
gents to another locus to which the former is pedal.— 
Pedal ganglia, infra-esophageal ganglia fn the nervous 
system of © ‘ollusca. See cut under Lamellibranchiata,— 
ee harmony, in music, same as organ-point.— Pedal 
ane Pe eT, in F gan brdn See 
Cyt ard, in organ-Imilding, the key- 
board or set of levers intended to be played by the {eee 
It consists of black and white keys like the manual ke 
boards, only on alarger scale, ts uzual compass in mod? 
ern organs is from the second C below middle C to the D 
or the F next above it. It is sometimes concace, the e 
treme right and left levers being higher than those in the 
middle, or radiating, the front ends of the levers bein 
nearer together than the back ends— both peste 
being intended to help the ‘player to reach all the ke 
with equal ease, The pedal keyboard roperly sounds the 
stops of the pedal organ; but it may ARE og pled with 
either of the manual keyboards, and thus may AB Cx- 
tend the resources of the latter, Pedal keyboards are 
sometimes added to reed-organs, and even to pianofortes. 
See pedalier, and cut under organ — Pedal line a line 
through the feet of the three perpendiculars to the three 
na of a triangle, let fall from any point on the cireum- 
ere pr he OSA ee cree Cs potai mee i) 
Lh uu, same as extensor brecis digitorum pedis 
(which see, under pes), (b) In conch.: (1) Any musele 
of the foot or podium of a univalve. (2) The posterior 
adductor of a bivalve, when there are two. See cuts 
under Astartide and Tridacnide.— Pedal note, cither 
a note or a tone produced by a pedal key, or the same 
as organ-point.—Pedal organ, in organ-iuilding, that 
one of the partial organs which is played from a ped- 
a aes te pile Ce is UAT about two or two 
and a f octaves. Its stops are the deepest and most 
sonorous in the instrument, usually of 16- or 32-feet tone. 
Pr origin noman point from which the per- 
endiculars are let fall.— JANNU- 
sic, a passage or phrase Pedal pasuga iat ists 
the pedal keyboard.—Pedal piano, a pianoforte with a 
pedal keyboard or pedalier.— edal pipe, in organ-lnild- 
oe one of se pipea belonging to ma pedal organ.— Ped- 

ratio. See foot, 11.—Pedal ro in harp-making, a 
o meee a mee with ihe nese oes 

n strings. — Pe soundboard, in organ-building, 
the soundboard of the pedal cma vedall atop! eit 
gene ie stop oF ston inon belonging to the pedal 
organ.— Pe vesicle, one of the many little vesicles of 
the water-vascular system of an cerinedeei SALN are 
connected with the water-feet or tube-feet, and cause the 
Leg to protrude when full of water. See cut at Echi- 
noidea. 

TI. n. (ped’al). 1. Any part of a machine or 
apparatus which is intended to receive and 
transmit power from the foot of the operator; 
a treadle: as, the pedals of a bicyele.—2. In 
musical instruments, a foot-lever; a metal or 
wooden key or projecting bar operated by the 
foot. (a) In the pianoforte two or three pedals are in 
use: one to lift the dampers from the strings (the damper- 
pedal or loud pedal); one to introduce a mufiler between 
the hammers and the strings, or to lessen the distance from 
which the hammers strike, or to move them so that they 
Anan sirikooniyona pacing eee of the neal is ys three 
(the soft pedal); and some es one to hold up the dampers 
that happen ors lif Ga when me peas is ae ee lente 
sustaining pedal). e use of the damper-pedal udi- 
cated by ped. at the beginning of the passage where it is 
needed, and by a * at its end. ‘The use of the soft pedal is 
usually indicated by some such expression as una corda, 
‘one string.” The use of the sustaining pedal is usually 
left to the player's discretion. (b) In the pipe-organ sev- 
eral different kinds of pedals are used: those which form 
the pedal keyboard, and gaia are like Sar SE er 
tals for the hands, but much larger (sce pedas Key! ra 
and cut under organ); those which control the drawing 
of one or more of the stops (combination pedals, compon- 
tion pedals, crescendo pedal, diminuendo pedal, ¿forzando 

pedais, d 7 

nedal, etc.); that which controls the opening of the blinds 

or shutters of the swell-box (the avell-pedal), ete. See the 
phrases below. (c) In the reed-organ and harmoniam, one 
of the treadles by which the player operates the feeders 
of the bellows. See reed-organ. (d) In the harp, one of 
the foot-levers whereby all or some of the strings may be 
temporarily shortened, and their pitch raised. In modern 
harps seven pedals are ‘used, any one of which may be used 
in two ways, raising the pitch either one or two half-steps ; 
every pedal affects only the strings of a parten letter- 
name. By combining the pedals in various ways the in- 
strument may be set in any desired key (tonality). See 

t under ha e) Collectively, same as either pedal key- 

board or pedal orga 
or organ. 
3. Same as organ-p 


curve or surface.— Balanced 
—Combination pedal, in organ 


at once by his feet. 


d the latter serving 


ways the same 
pedals are appli 


al (single-actin: 
pat DEN i 


pedal (s 


so that, when a g 


Haridwar 


oint.— 4. A pedal curve or 
surface, or one of which another is the pedal 
See swell-pedal. 
g, a metal pedal 
which enables the player to control the use of several stops 
Such pedals are placed above the ped- 
board. They are either single- or double-acting — the 
ither to draw or to retire certain stops, 
n the registration at the moment 
both to 
so that the result is al- 
jsused. Combination 
all the keyboards, usu- 


in- 
| the 


isused, = 
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pedal s.da’licum),”. (Nl. (Royen, 1767), peda: Peda 
5 -dai’li- Santee À p nir > 

j rinte pedal stops are also drawn. Composition Pedalium (pit ion to the dilated angles of “= aa Be Vantri Sx 
podal, Samo as combination Pada COD ET DoaMu, a orth R i petation, < Gr. xydddcor, ù cer- pedanteria petanton X 
organ building, a pedal which controls one nii organs. he HMT i > = gazon, a rudder, < mydóc or nyðór, ry, mp, EE It, F, 
usualy that which unites Me eA iminuendo ped- tain a AA ont, ‘an oar, in pl. 7484, a rud- a ule a manmcha, dht rt 
rere o crescendo pedal, under crescendo, — Double-act- tho blade of smooth annual herbs, type especially a 16 Verratiy eet 
al Se bination pedal, Extension-pedal, der,] A genus o > he tribe Pedali wry of mat 

edal. See combination pedal. order Pedalineee and the tribe Pedali- really of mino alters g 


r import 


pages either damper-pedal or sustaining pedal. See “ne of the f 
aPpropriate 


the locus to which y the peculiar hard obtuse fruit, or in 


ance 
ly 


— edal, Aa vo, known Dy ; 5 | 
POETON st pedal, the pedal cuam or ar has a cylindrical solid base, and above Pedantry proce displ; of 
Ce ead Doan pe oe pedal. Seo inner ~ swellsinto an ovoid form, Bene pyramidal, standing, Mane peda from much, 

, Same as sqft pedal. — mary D ANS S s, on each of which is a like an ignorant suot Mong Tegi 
edal. ey) F 2 (a)— Mezzo pedal. Scocombi- ith four obtuse angles, 01 S io gnorant Servane ne men adin 


See de 3 k $ 
nation pedal — Oblique peaa Pro al lines oupa spreading conic 
of intersections under a tora fixed curve.— Open edal cios p. Muret, ee herb, with musky odor, somewhat time, place, and torni use 
Seo combination ma vi osite or alternate br and c ly any, 

Sey CS ane yellow flowers solitary in the 8. aa Coleridge 
S, et a ane eat icevonden tee) rage, Bio 
i “steel bar bent into ‘The fresh branches stirred in w ar or mie ener it perhaps with fewer sole Writers 
volocipedes, consisting of a flat iron or < necting ends temporarily mucilaginous W inant ote DE este certainly lost freedom bya y 
ng pi 5 Por color. They are used in markets c n the E A NS 
welded together, The pedal-pivot Passoa midwiso Mias Ton R adulterated pui anna and the mucilagi- 2. Undue ae Mediev, ne tenore 
; Te seeds are used in native poultices, ‘ Addiction ¢ ode 
sides are ser- nous seeds are usec p A 4 ae lar profess; n to tha ¢ m | 
i al- n. Same as organ- profession, op of for 
tated, The whole thus much resembles a small steel trap pedal-point (ped‘al-point), Da ae gan ESE » Or Of go 
with open jaws, as when set for catching rats, ete. whence $ oint. — Double pedal-point, in re n pnasago m md gometi a niyin manners 
the name.— Reversible pedal. See cm ar peeo which twò tones, usually the tonic an irog ominnng we rating ane een trades, pom asina 
Second pedal, the pedal of the Bea E ean sustained while the harmony is developed independently. kind A klonila knowledge w 
in organ-building, a pedal which sucen y ii See organ-point. ER e $ reenter ze bea trite 
Banporarily brings the entire power of the intrament pedaneous (pé-da’né-us), @ [< L, pedaneus, greater. ; cin 
ont oat ba DOOS fe pe ( foot, < pes (ped-) Pedantyt (ped’an-tj n 


al spine or horn. The only spe- Bar 
; e of India and tropical Africa. Pedantry consists į ` acconnt 


The more prete 


into use, so that a forcible ace: ee dimension of a 
arate 1.—Soft pedal. of the size or di! ot danty ah 

Re ace 2 pede tain ning TR es det P@.— = E. foot.) Going on foot; walking. [Rare. ] pads an error for pedaniey Pedant 4. ma 

Bye pedal, i organ-building, a pedal which opens ihe pedant (ped’ant), n. [= D. G. Dan. Sw. pedant, vely. Y.] Pedant? 


7 = m, pedante, < It. pedante, a You cite the 
o e= Toe- < F. pédant = Sp. Pg: pec 5 i , amon Cite them to appenre for corte; 
aez ot tho fones ro My aoaia: aa teacher, schoolmaster, pedant; contracted < L. Sada porote a capricious or lanas Paragon 
pedal RSN, v. i; pret. and pp. pedaled or pedagogan(t)s por of Bee adogare, peaoh, < pedarian (pean Milton, On Def, ot ne 
i i dalling. [<pedal, pædagogus, a teacher, pedagogue: see peda- B° Atlan (pe-da’ri-an), n, b. Re 
para a ad Hie ene ag E of a tea "E A schoolmaster; a teacher; aped- taining to the foot, < pes (ped. sige 
n.] To work a pedal; us F ) f of those Roman penne =k, f 


shutters or blinds of the swell-box, and so inoreases 


iano, organ, bicycle, ete. agogue. Arg. 425 See Tegas ia Cee ors Who, ; 
eases ore ae nth anet over most other edi- >B A domineering AE boy ML 170 eta ef nators (as the pontifex i : 
Fi otibsine carefully fingered, and of having the best ; es ae ms ee E EA 3) et, Coreen ae Daie oY as not yet i 
method of pedalling indicated for all the dificult passages. He loves to have a fencer, a pi a sicia e y 1e Censors on Mo : 


r No. 3198, p. 188. en in his lodging a-mornings. vote, b £ FEE 
1 (pé-dit’l ea >. Da Ee ne B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1, tens ey bat to speak 
6-dii’16), n. ; pl. pedalia (-li-ti). [Auu. exes) iia Rae 0 sé 0 ion by walki 
podale if aie aE to a foot, afoot 2. A person who overrates erudition, or lays side they espouse y walki 
in length Agi thickness: see pedal.] 1. A foot- an undue stress on exact knowledge of detail was had; 
cloth or carpet spread in front of an altar.—2. Or of trifles, as compared with larger an ens pedaryt (ped’a-ri), n. [CME pe 
A collection of creeds and canons of general or with general principles; also, one who makes nout, of L. pedarius, pertaining tothe foon (), 
Si + 88 


councils in the Greek Church. an undue or inappropriate display of learning. pedarian.] A consecrated sandal wom h 
£ ya 


ii” = E. pedal.] Same Such a driveller as Sir Roger, so bereft of all manner of pilgrim. 
pedale? (pe-diile), n. [It = E. pe ell DROGEN, so Derer aman : § Thee 
y 7 pride, which is the characteristic of a pedant, is what one y sien i E ‘ah 
us pedal, 2 (a), or, m often, as pedal keyboard. vould not believe would come into the head of the same  ;„ p Oe vronghus th.. . manuaries for handlers ofp. wa 
Pedaliacee (pë 6-6),n. pl. [NL. (Lind- man who drew the rest of the play. icks, some pedaries for pilgrims, some oscularles for kis 5 
ley, 1836), < Pedalium + -aceæ.] Same as Peda- Steele, Spectator, No. 270. ers. Latene Formon and Remains, I. 49, (Darien) 
lincæ, é E He [James I.) had, in fact, the temper of a pedant, a pe- Pedata (pē-dā'tä), n. pl. [NL., neut, i of L. pi 
pedalian (pée-di’li-an), a. [< L. pedalis, per- dant’s conceit, a pedant’s love of theories, and a pedant's pedatus: see pedate.] The pedate holothurians, p 
taining to the foot (see pedal), + -an.] Relat- inability to bring his theory into any relation with actual a division of Holothuroidea, having numerus bd 
re 


ing to the foot, or to a metrical foot; pedal. fects. ===. R. Green, Hist. Eng, People, vii. 3. ambulacral feet: distinguished from «poda, 
Dare. pedantic (pé-dan’tik), a. [< pedant + -ic. Cf. pedate (ped’at), a. [< L. pedatus, pp. of pedar, 
Pedaliew (ped-a-li’é-e), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham D. G. pedantisch = Sw. Dan. pedantisk.] Of, furnish with feet, foot, < pes (ped-) = È. føt: 
and Hooker, 1876), < Pedalium + -ez.] A tribe pertaining to, or characteristic of a pedant or sce pedal.] 1. Having divisions like tocs; in 
of dicotyledonous plants of the order Pedalineæ, pedantry; overrating the importance of mere bot., having the two lateral lobes themselves 
aba a two-celled ovary, and distinct anther- gaming 5 alee making an undue or inappropri- 
cells hanging from a glandular connective. It ate display of learning; of language, style, cte., 
includes 5 genera and about 11 species, mainly oxhibiing. pedantry; absurdly learned: as, a 
African, pedantic air, 
pedalier ed’a-lér), n. [F.,< pédale, a pedal: We borrow words from the French, Italian, Latine, as 
pos penil In pianoforte-making, either a pedal every Pedantick Man pleases. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 64. 
key! oard that can be connected directly with He was aman of gallantry, and despised all that wore 
the keys or digitals of the keyboard, or an inde- the pedantic appearance of philosophy. 
oe instrument played from a pedal key- Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 
! and appended to a pianoforte. He [Baron Finch) had enjoyed high fame as an orator, 
; PR ess pins though his diction, formed on models anterior to the civi 
pete ow pe); nay [NL. (R. Brown, wars, was, toward the alone stliiediter Onin A tat and 
i i . finos] g 6, pronounce: SUH an 
1810), < Pedalium + -ineæ.] An order of dicot- pedantic by the wits of the EA LAHO coc gno 


jala pestle 


Pedate Leaf of Fi 


ledonous gamopetalous plants of the cohort Macaulay, Hist ii jdribs of 
; Aira A au F 3 W, Hist. Eng., vii. the midribs © 
Personalen distinguished by tte Oar of ee ee can tia, a. [<pedantic + -al.] edad inio smaller semara 66 non 
celled, and the fruit greatly hardened within, EE Oe which do not run ] ate leaf, such a5 niente 
around ti i ae. Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, tral point, as a palma 20l (QRU 
© kout d species, Ueoncing tana aoas arli Deudes  _ Migures edt hak, D L Dy v.2. 408. Helleborus fatidus— 2. 1 Ving asorin 
natives of warmer regions everywhere, especially of Ag, Pedantically (põ-dan’ti-kal-i), adv. In a pe- out like afoot; palma’ 1 or foot-lik pe fol 
rica, Martynia, Sesamum, and Pedalium (the t danti¢ manner; wi Pae Footed; having fee Ju, pedati; 
best-known, They are annual or hari oe ts, Dedantici er; with pedantry. o AO latid) & L s Pore (Y A 
‘covered with rough glandular hairs, nincilaginows ae Pe anticism (pé-dan’ti-sizm), n. [< pedantic pedatifid (pe-« 36 (800 pedate),+ J he vee 
the whole surface, and usually strong-scented.” They} t ism] Something pedantic; a pedantic no- nished with fee t., having oxtendle 
‘Mpa didynamous towers es $ and rather large two. 10 or expression Boe divide, cleave]. TW ortho lobe e el in 
ae | didynamous flow. o] = BS jvisl a qji adi- [i 
inthe axils in the Old Wor in apie aah eimcihaps, as Cuninghame suggests, Inigo's theory was pedate, put DECT midrib: said K ppi N 
the American. See cut under Martynia. Also eg Th rortfatio, Nox oop i 9. A E (pē dat'inervå) 9, a eee Hele 
5 ; vets f he olio, No. 235, p. 129. pedatinerve O5 t (see P nerves ee 
inerved (ped’al-i-nérvd), a. In dot, See Per aely (p6-dan’tik-li), adv. * Same as pe- ae furnished with fpo pein N 
Ai x AIA nerve -CU*- anner: £ CLP ine 
alion), n. [< pedal + -ion, ag in Pedantism (ped’an-tizm), n. [< F. pédantisme ranged in a pedate Wi. iy tit), oe off S 
, = Sp. PB ar y Me 1 2 jte (pe-dat td atts h ape! Kie 
a P: Pg. pedantismo ; as pedant + -ism.] 1+. pedatipartite Eih feet, t PO artet Wa Taje 
5 pice eee of a pedagogue. Coles, 1717. tus, furnished ‘part J min $ on pedè” ins 
eee ReCAntry, tire, part: se@ P. | the vee. eai pg fuk ht 
Woe (ped'an-tīz), v. i; prot. andipp. pedan- ate manners ree said oF peta i 
i f pr. pedantizing. [< pedant + -ize.] To the lobes almon a t/i-sekt), C otse ates t (z 
Dahe eedan; dominer overpupils; ue po- pedatisech Tap oath anlage o 
Ae 3 L, pedalis € : RONS, nished With 4 avin achin D h “i 
vtem Pdantocracy (ped-an-tok’rā-si), m [<F.pé of] In bots Pie jopes ten” yl, A 


withered ek dantocratie (Auguste Comte), < pédant, pedant, the divisions 0, | jeaf. also (90 polta 
o Mounds + Gr. -xparia, < spareiv, rule.) Nho government, midrib: said of a Aroren S ader geni 


Sway, or rule of a pedant or of pedants; t e ; 
: s: the pedder (Pp dder 
amy or power of SI E a P eadir; . ME basket (ely 
learning, government founded on mere book- pera a peddlers a 


Ker 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


cddled, ppr- 

PP on peddler, 
lar)-] J. intrans. 
mall wares; go 

to house sell- 
2. To be en- 
one’s self 


j chug 
iing 8 
tiline use 


ee 
rhat for th 
ll, Commen 4 
i] in small quanti- 


ds offered 


ash? o 
e 3 
5 dispense 


ntry, 
0. 
i owe 

untain of p 
1 jag been 5 
js sph 
t ib 18 Dynerson, M 


de: 


i 
red out tha’ 


wd 

j! ar’s gown 

te so his scholars 80) 
y doff at e from town to town. arid: 
o peddle wares Whitlier, Suow 30 


aken as < peddle 
< late ME. 
see pe dder. 
r, of. cggler.-] One who 
wall wares, which he 
eling chapman; @ 


Now t 

ier pedlar, 

» of pedder: 
mm. -le 

„ term. 

fa m me selling smal 


mts ith him; 2 gray 
miès 


yiri] 


ore men as pedlere hath of cattes, 


she hem mygte for coue 
de niers Plowman (B), V- 
budget full of small we 
on the way. Pe 

ele %8 Coryat, Crudities, I 
vagabonds’ cant; jargon. 

\ Frenchi, Vaga : 
peddlers 5 sjoolmaster half-a-crown & week, 

i: neh, 
lers Tt leton and Dekker, 
ylileress (ped’lér-es), n [4 peddler + -¢ ] 
A female peddler. a 
f his travels is some foule sunne-hurn 
Tapa te terrible statute recanted gypsisme, 
“jis edleresse. . 
pases pe “Sir P. Overbury, Characters, A ‘Linker. 
pidlerism (ped’lér-izm), n. [Also pedlarism, 
polorism ; peddler + -ism.] Petty dealing. 
Pat ilever they make anything on 't, says he (and it they 
mentatlast reduc’d to their old antient pedlarism), VIL 
feidt my reputation of a prophet to you. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 188. (Davies.) 
jiiler'ssbasket (ped’lérz-bas’ket), 2. The 
Kenilworth ivy; less frequently, the beefsteak- 
geranium. See ivy! and geranium. [Prov. Eng.] 
paldlery (ped'lér-i), n.; pl. peddleries (-iz). [Also 
pellery, nedlary « peddler oP -y.] 1. Small 


ps tda or carried about for sale by ped- 
lens, 


nite of pi 
hem, yf 


y ertain 


and teach 


Roaring Girl, v- 1. 


Te present fairs of Cartmel a 7 
: el are held on the Wednesday 
= ae ie cattle, Whit-Monday for pedlery, 
or cattle. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 683. 


+ pedestal (ped’es-tal), n. 
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4353 
charging stones, fragments of iron, ete., and 
also for firing salutes, 4 


pederistt (ped’ 


pedicel 


The trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
ute pedestrianating, and that the ieyelars had as much right 
ist), n. [< peder(ast) + -ist.] on the sidewalk as any pedestrian. 


Saine as pederast. Sci, Amer., N, 8., LX. 402, 
pedes, n. Plural of pes’. pedestrianism (p¢-des’tri-an-izra), m. [= F. 
pedescriptt qa es-kript), m [< L. pes (ped-), pldestrianisme ; as pedes ian + -ism.) The 

= $. Jool, 


act or pract 


riptus, pp. of seribere, write 
mark: see script] A mask made by the Hie 
as in kicking. Shirley, Honoria and Mammon, 
[Humorous. ] E 
edesis (pé-dé’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xfdyarr, a 
leaping, throbbing, < z7da», leap, spring throb ] 
A name given by Prof. Jevons to the Physi a 
phenomenon called the Brownian movement 

See Brownian. Journal of Science, 1878, p. 171. 
[= F. piédestal = Sp. 
Pg. pedestal, < 
It. piedestallo, 
base of a pillar, 
the sill of a 
door, < piede, 
foot (< L. pes 
(ped-) J: 
Joot), + stallo, 
< G. stall, a 
stall: see stall.] 


e of walking; traveling or racing 
on foot; the art of a pedestrian or protestos 
walker or runner., 
pedestrianize (pé-des’tri-an-iz), v. tL; pret. and 
pp. pedestrianized, ppr. pedestrianizing. [< pe- 
strian + -ize.| To travel along or through 
on foot or as a pedestrian: as, to pedestrianize 
the valley of the Rhine. 
pedestrioust (pé-des’tri-us), a. [= F. pédestre 
= Sp. Pg. It. pedestre, < L. pedester ( pedestri-), 
going or being on foot, on land, by land, hence 
lowly, common, ordinary (for orig. *pedetter, 
“peditter, with suffix -ter, < pedes (pedit-). one 
who goes on foot, < pes (ped-), = E. foot, + ire, 
supine itum, go), + -ous.| Going on foot; not 
winged, k 


8), 


3 


Q 


p Men conceive they [elephants] never lie down, and enjoy 
not the position of rest o ned unto all pedestrious ani- 


mals. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. 
pedetentous (ped-é-ten’tus),a. [< L. pedetentim, 


That which pedetemptim, step by step, cautiously, ¢ pes 
serves as a foot (ped-), = E. foot, + tendere, pp. tentus, stretch 
or support, out, extend, + -9us.] Proceeding cautionsly, or 


step by step; advancing tentatively. [Rare.} 

That pedetentows pace and pedetentova mind in which it 
behooves the wise and virtuous improver to walk, 

Sydney Smith. 

j (NL. (Illiger, 1811), < 

TnônThe, a leaper, a dancer, < x7éav, leap, 

spring.] 1. The sole genus of Pedetinæ, called 


particularly for 
apieceofsculp- 
ture, a monu- 
ment, or other 
work of art. 
Specifically — (a) 
In arch., an insu- 
lated base or sup- 
; _ _ port for a column, 
astatue,oravase. It consists typically of a base or foot, 
adie or dado, and a surbase, cornice, or cap. See also cuts 
under aeroterium, antefix, and dado. 


Pedetes (p¢-de'tez), n. 
= 


Pedestal found near the Dionysiac Theater, 


Athens. 


Large yawning Pa 
Cary'd on rich Pi 
Congr 


nthers lie, 
ls of Ivory. 
tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, i. 


In the centre of the dome is a small square pedestal, on 
which, it is said, once stood the urn which contained the 
ashes of its founder. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 439. 


(b) In mach., the standards of a pillow-block, holding the 

in which the shaft turns. E. H. Knight. (c) In 

casting of inyerted-U shape bolted to the 

© hold in place the journal-box of the axle, 
which rises and falls in the pedestal with the collapse and 
expansion of the springs. (See cutundercar-truck.) Called 
in England an aale-guard or horn-plate, Car-Builder's 
Dict. 

pedestal (ped’es-tal), v. t.; pret. and pp. pedes- 
taled ox pedestalled, ppr. pedestaling or pedes- 
talling. [< pedestal, n.] To place on a pedes- 
tal; support as a pedestal. 


Cape Jumping-hare (Pedetes cafer’. 


Helamys by F. Cuvier. P. cafer or capensis 
is the jumping-hare of South Africa.—2. In 
entom.: (a) A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Kirby, 1837. (b) A genus of hymenopterous 

insects. ; ; } 
The Memphian sphinx, pedetic (pē-det'ik), a. [< Gr. mxdntisóc, pertain: 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace-court. r ing to leaping, < z7ducrc, leaping: see pedesis.] 
Keats, Hyperion. Of or pertaining to pedesis = Poderie movement. 

= ‘es-tal-boks), n. In mach., See Brownian movement, under Brownian. 

pedestal Boz ig seen i Pedetidæ (pé-det’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pedetes 
ad + -ide.] The Pedetine elevated to the rank 


2 The em pedestal-cover (ped’es-tal-kuv’¢r), 7. In mach., ae 
ployment or occupation of of e tow-block, which is fastened _of a family. 
dl, the trieks pation of a peddler; the cap of a pillow-block, wien 1 cet Seppe 1 TL., < Pedele 
of a peddler “5 ert fines the boxes Pedetine (ped-é-ti’ne), n. pl. (NL, edeles 
3 ; downupon the pedestals and confines the boxes. pul See L Fee 
aerel a miracle to confirm his preaching of ear- Æ. H. Knight. + -inæ.] An Ethiopian subtar o£ piporna 
te pardons, with like pedlary ? ; destrial (pé-des’tri-al), @ [< L. pedester oF jerboas. represented by the genus fed 5 
Aus. toSir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 185 __ pedestrial (pē- al), a. J y cinping-Hares. The form is fitted for leaping, as 
Telly toys , ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 170. oF . foot, pedestrian the jumping j! 
dag ting that the quick-si ate )P-170.  ( nedestri-), being or gomg on toot, Pp site in other jerboa-like rodents; the hind quarters are largi 
mnt triat part from the mian Sa Erotestants eye, (Sce pedesirious), + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining and strong; the tail is long and bushy throughout; the 
tide o other looke with mist of Superstition, mayat fo the foot hind feet are four-toed, with stout hoof-like nails and sep- 
‘eittull Pedleriog ha good judgement into these 3 T ie, instead of holding their bow aratemetal > the molars are rootless, and there in 
“Mù Ve read tha e, instea g ara tarsals a oH tas 
ig ger, ti Reomatonn ng, i eN asi tite, deer ata, Ds aea R alanad, Sa aitada RE, 
malt A i 5 i A recor y % 2 SA ei 7 
at peddle, ,] e [Also piddling; orig. stance of nee fecto latter of whom informs us of a Pediastreæ (ped-i-as’tré-8), n. pl- INL., < Pe 
peddling details Y; trifling; insignificant: curious expedient of this pedestrial archery, used by the ~ diastrum + -e@.] A genus of fresh-water alge 
aaa ii these PITA Ethiopians in hunting elenina hery, p.36. (Latham) of the class Canobiee, typified by the genus Pe- 
i root of the tr ing persecutions: “y; Moseley, Archery, p. $9- s, diastrum. 
ee,” ;+.. “lay the i A $ y 4 
Bo ean Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835 2. Going on foot; pedestrian.—3. Fitted for Pediastrum (pedias trum), gr (NL..< @) L 
i Pareti man stop in the mi s (ed. 1835), IT. 148. walking: as, pedestrial legs of an insect. pes (ped-), = E. foot, r. dorpov, a star.) 
te uate Of Bonaparte Midst of the stupendous pedestrially (pé-des’tri-al-i), adv. Ina pedes- genus of fresh-water alge, typical of the order 
ie evils that wih reay prophesy enousend eater NG a pedestrian; on foot. Pediasireæ. Several of the species are very common in 
í a neithe s Seale A L. pe- ant or running water, being attac. in the form 
| Tule (hed’erast) ydney Smith, To John Allen, pedestrian (pé-des’tri-an), d. andi w KI Ge mate dicks to other alge, water-plants, ete. isk 
bp eh alo on. (CB. pédéraste, < dester (pedestri-), being or going on minute Gear symmetrical form, a casts Of Se 
ie” love] ot boys, < zai SC Crt lestrious), + -an.] a. 1. Going on foot; Sr $5 cells, or, when more numerous, probably always a 
| vader One whois eult ee), aboy, A ane: as, a pedestrian excursionist; also, power of 2 Reproduction is poth non-sexual and sexual. 
| mastic (ped. Beene wecctasty. performed on foot: as, a pedestrian journey- pediatria (ped-i-at’ri-#), n. [NL.: see pedia- 
Fp utpa aS tik), a. [< Gr, marðepag- Hence—2. Low; vulgar; commen try. Same as podiat y: | moilara a 
We taining «2 Pederasty : aaa : barbarian style. pediatric (ped-i-at’rik), a. [< pediatry = A64 
Mh hey (Ped © bederasty See pederasty.] Tn a pedestrian and semi Tite of Leo, Pref, P: °8 Of or ertaining to the medical or hygienic care 
Caunarastia, get) m. T 5 cone oot. of children. ae 
tg ae í G niiepa K E pelra stie, < I. n. 1. One o YANE or a on pediatrics ( ed-i-at‘riks), n. (Pl. of pete 
ide Camal vor, Of a love of boys, Specifically—2. One Wee ies dical or hygienic treatment o 
i af >: one see -ics.] Medic Aygien 
silly bona Union of Oys: see pederast.] foot for a wager; & professional eT ne Seeden Also pediatria, pe KE 
i Roh nt males with males, who has made a notable recor P pediatry ( ed/i-at-ri), n. (NL. pediatria, < Gr. 
p neo, a Also Paterero, pitter endurance in walking: i nāt) v.i; pret.and zais (zad-), child, + lazpeia, medical treat- 
“ge Wing eng egm, y pitter on etc.; < pedestrianate ee pedes acnalings K u ment: see thi a So as pediatrics. 
4 Ne: ge + petraria, a pp. pedestrianated, Ppa- I- edicel (peđ'i-sel), n. [= F. te 
© ” 2 i z oot; walk. cel (p ' u 
ee tomate nl design t fatez] o travel on foot Predicela = Pg. pedicello, < NL. pedicellns, å 
or dis- [Rare.] : 
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cularis. pertaining to lice, ¢ pediculus, a louse, 
dim. of pedis, n louse, < pes (ped-) = E. foot] 
Same ag pediculous. Howell, Parly of Beasts, 
Same as | 


A Bar sedikeila’rii), ne [NL < L. 
le Pedicularia (Pi ining to li X see oe 
Ihe typical genus of Pediculariide: so called 
from ‘some fancied resemblance to a louse, 
mhe shell is oblong and slightly involute, and 

\ the species live chiefly on cora 


3 i 6-dik-ti-la-ri 
à culariacea (pé-dik-t- 
A Pedic: ¢ Pedicularia + -aced. | 


ulariidæ. ee AA i 
Podiculariides (pë-Aik't-läa'i-48), ». pl. [NL., 
< Pedicularia + -ide.] A family of teonioglos- 
sate rostriferous gastropods, typified by the 
a Pedicularia, They have a peculiar dentition, 
ey tooth having a multicuspid crown, the lateral 
being transverse and multicuspid, and the marginal long, 
narrow, and aucidigitate; the foot is small, and the man- 
tle thick anid not reflected or extended into a siphon, The 
eebly involute. They are chiefly para- 


ell is oblong and fi J 
hol 1s oblong By some conchologists they are referred 


pedicel 


‘of L, pediculus, a little foot, dim. of pes ( ped-) 
=E. foot.] 1. In bot., the ultimate division © 


a common peduncle; the 
stalk that supports ono 
flower only when thero 
are several on a pedun- 
cle. Any short and small foot- 
stalk, although it does notstand 
upon another footstalk, is like- 
maa called a pedicel, See cuts 
under Cordyceps and Diatoma- 
cee, Also pediculus. 

The icel, or prolongation 
of the ala gÀ which in 
many exotic species of Orchids 
the pollen masses are attached. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by 

{Insects, p. 5. 
2. Inzodl. and anat., alit- 
tle Toot or foot-like part; 
a footlet; a footstalk, 
edicle, or pauna (a) 


SË n. pl. 
Same as Pedi- 


Berberis vu? 


x A : f 
n zoüphytes, the stalk or stem. Raceme of Aeräeris TRE Sitio on corals. 1 j 

(®) In echinoderms, ono of the Fe ee eiareeds show: fo n family Amphiperaside, and both to the Cypræidæ, 
the pedicel and a part of Pedicularis (pé-dik--la Tis), n. (NL. (Rivinus, 


suckers or ambulacral feet, See 
cuts under Fane a SA 

pta. (c) The peduncle o: ;, 
MES S tw The | edicle of a vertebra, See pedicle, 2 b). 
(e) In entom.: (1) The third joint of an antenna opora ly 
Un this is geniculate or elbowed, in which case the 
pedicel is articulated laterally to the second joint, or 
scape, and serves as a base for the succeeding joints: par- 
ticularly used in descriptions of Hymenoptera, ns in the 
Chaleidide and Proctotrupidæ. (2) The basal joint of the 
abdomen, when this is long: and slender, as in many Hy- 
menoptera and Diptera. Also called petiole. =Syn. 2. See 


peduncle, 
edicel-cell (ped‘i-sel-sel), n. In the Chara- 
ETA the R lianed cell which supports 
the antheridium. z 3 
pedicellaria ( ed‘i-se-la’ri-ii), n. ph pedicel- 
lariæ (-6). [NL., (pedicellus, pedicel, + -aria.] 
In echinoderms, a small two-pronged pincer- 


ing c 

è rachis with the bract. 4 
TSG 1690), < L. pedicularis, SC. herba, lousewort, 
prop. adj., pertaining to lice: see pedicular.] 
A large genus of scrophulariaceous plants, of 
the tribe Luphrasiee, formerly made the type 
of a distinct order Pediculares (Jussieu, 1789), 
and characterized by the equal anther-cells and 
alternate or whorled leaves; lousewort. There 
are over 135 species, mostly montane, alpine, or arctic, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, and northern and central 
‘Asia, and (avery few) of the mountains of South Americaand 
India. They are perennial herbs, with the leaves pinnately 
or irregularly cut, developed chiefly at the base of the stem 
and becoming bract-like above. The flowers form a ter- 
minal spike, usually yellow or reddish, often one-sided, 
and followed by compressed projecting curved and beaked 
capsules. P. Canadensis is the wooud-betony or high heal- 
common in North American woodlands, with fine-cut 


7 A 2 all, 

like body upon the exterior, as of a starfish, at- for jike leaves and curving yellow and red variegated 

tached to the spines and to the body-wall. See fiowers, P. Sceptrum-Carolinum is the King Charles's 
scepter, a tall wand-like Scandinavian species with abun- 


cut under Lehinoided. 

The pedicellariæ are. . . dermal organs of a peculiar 
character which are found in the Asteroida as well as in 
the Echinoida. ‘They consist of a stalk-like muscular pro- 
cess of tho integument, which is supported at its end by 


dant purple and gold flowers. Some species are cultivated, 
chiefly from seed, and are known collectively as lousewort, 
a name derived from the common British heath- and 
swamp-louseworts or red-rattles, long imagined to breed 
lice in sheep that feed on them —an idea apparently found- 
ed merely on their presence in poor soil. 
pediculate (pé-dik’ii-lat), a. and n. [< NL. 
pediculatus, < pediculus, a pedicle: see pedicle, 
pedicule.] I, a. 1. Provided with a pedicel or 
pedicels; pedicellate; pedunculate.—2. Per- 
taining to the Pediculati, or having their char- 
acters: as, a pediculate fish. 
II. n. A pediculate fish; any member of the 


Pediculati. 
Pediculati (pé-dik-i-la’ti), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 


pediculatus: see pediculate.| A group of teleost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of 
the pectoral fins simulating an arm or peduncle, 
to which various limits and values have been as- 


signed. (a) A family containing the Batrachid as well 
as true Pediculati (= b, c,d). (b) A family containing all 
the representatives of the restricted group. (c) A sub- 
order referred to the order Acanthopterygii or Teleo- 
cephali. (d) An order divided into the families Lophtida, 
Antennariide, Ceratiidæ, and Maltheidæ. It is generally 
eok ted in the sense (b) by European ichthyologists, and 
a e sense (d) by all recent American ichthyologists. 
7 ihe principal characters are the connection of the verte- 

a panan ith the skull by suture, the junction of the 
epiotics behind the supraoccipital, the elongation and re- 


a fine calcareous skeleton; it terminates in two or three 
which are movable on one another. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 207. 


Pedicellata (ped’i-se-la’ 


pincer-like valves 
ii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 


pl. of *pedicellatus: see pedicellate.] In Cuvier’s 
system (1817), the first order of Zehinodermata, 
including the three families of starfishes, sea- 
urchins, and holothurians, which have pedicels 
rotruding through ambulacra or their equiva- 
ents: contrasted with Apoda. 
=- pedicellate (ped’i-sel-at), a. [< NL. *pedicel- 
latus, < pedicellus, pedicel: see pedicel, pedicel- 
lus.] ovided with a pedicel or pedicels; 
p apoena H Pe of a pertaining to 
e Pe lata. o pedicelled, pedicellated. 
oa 2i a Capita es is 
pedicellated (ped’i-sel-ii-ted), a. [< pedicellate 
+ -ed?.] Same as ae, ae 
pedicellation epee estan), n. [K pedicel- 
late + -ion.] bot., the state or condition of 
being ees or provided with pedicels. 


pedice ae a, [K pedicel + -ed2.] 


“Same as pedicellate. 


= pedicelliform(ped’i-sel-i-form),a. [¢NL. pedi- 
© cellus, pedicel, + L. forma, form] E Dene a of thee ah five nile 
A a anchial apertures in the axi 
resembling a pedicel, of the pectorals. See cuts under mater aetna: bat- 


ing the form of a pedicel; 
[Rare.] fish, and Ceratitde. 


Ramuli [of Pa sepedonioides) pedicelliform, Pediculation (pé-dik-G-la’shon < LL 
: 5 € e-dik-u-la’s 5 . pe- 
ascending, septate. J: 0. Cooke, British Fangi, U1. ois, iculatio(n-), lousiness, < L. paula a ‘REO 2 


-sel'us), m; pl. pedicelli (ï 

_1, In bot, a Heal 
Joint of the antenna (count- 

between the scapus and the 


K [< NL. pediculus: see 
z00l. and anat., a pedicel, pedicle, 


pediculus?, 2, 
a ie pe [NL. (Leach, 
8 + -idæ. @ principal fam- 
iy fot the hemipterous suborder Parasitica. 
Rin crak are eal wingless insects which live on the 
nished ETN a sand suck their blood. ‘Lhe mouth is fur- 
idedlena Sree unjointed proboscis which can be pro- 
knife like au ; drawn. Within this are two protrusible 
clet of Roa and at its base, when extended, is a cir- 
two in numbe took. The eyes are small, simple, and 
are fitted for ih e antennæ are five-jointed, and the legs 
are Pedicul clinging and climbing. The principal genera 
edi us, Phthirius, and Hæmatopinus. 
i pete (pé-dik-u-ly’ni), m. pl. [NL., neut. 
Pa en mus: see pediculine.] 1. Same as 
ieee ore Lice proper, as a suborder or 
hemipterousines ener of degraded parasitic 
with = insects, apterous and ametabolous 
with small indistinet y se, é 


larged abd 
areola 


ediculi, n. Plural of 
Podiculias (ped-i-kū’ 


E iais a little 
1817), < Pediculus + 


‘ oot: see foot, 
p ompare manacle a 
ney & 
aesan rezia ot Ton. 
BA uoted in N. and Q., 
A Q., 7th ser., ITI. 205. 


le arch 
Ji 


pediculine 
inus, pert g to Š 
o 
€ die : 
it 0 the Beare } 
S č-di 
culus, a OERI 
lousiness; Phthir 
pediculoug (Dé-dike 
ied full of lice < pedi 
ar.) L OUsy ee teuh, 
phthiriasis,” ’ es 
Like a 
thy Drees 


OWBY pediculous Yerm 
Dekker. a 


Pediculoug friars, in 


ing the thorax 

ron and narr 

5 rower t} 
the abdomen, and the 


head coni 
3 caland cont 
3 ontra 
a at mo base. theta 
se and body-louse Tan 
a capitis and È veina 
aram plaa, ape latter is otten 
in 1e seams of itty 
clothing, and is ¢ mi ae 
lothing, í 5 commonly cg 
ed grayback. The See 
now placed ina different genus 
8, 


Phithirius, 
(-i).] 


2. [l c; pl. pedicuti 
A louse. 
In pruritus du iculi 
drug excels all pee ait 

Medical News, LIL 520. 
Pediculus inguinalis, or 
diculus pubis, See Piithines 

pedicure (ped’i-kir), n. [< L. pes ( 
Soot, + cura, eure.] 1. The are ae 
the feet. Compare manicure, —9 0 ae 
business is the surgical care of the fest Te 


Orthopedists, dentists, i 
hopedists, edicures, traii 
veterinarians, oe ou 


gif 


ned nurses s4 

Meus (pedii) Fars Science, XIV, 98 

pedleux (ped-iè ), n. pl. P., < L, mes (ndi 
= E. foot], The e of the za 
armor worn in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

Pedifera (pé-dif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL (J. E. Gry, 
1849), neut. pl. of pedifer: see pediferous) A 
primary group of mollusks, constituted for the 
Gasteropoda and Conchifera: contrasted with 
the Apoda, which comprised the Pteropoda, Ce 
phalopoda, and Brachiopoda. [Not now used.) 

Pediferia (ped-i-fé’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL Clips 
(ped-), = ÈE. foot, + ferre = E. bear.) A fsm 
ily of bivalves, embracing all the fresh-water 


forms. F 
pediferous (pé-dif’e-rus), @. K NL. ac 
L. pes (ped), = E. foot, + ferre =k a 
Footed; having feet or foot-like parts; peus 
rous. - a 
pediform (ped’i-form), 4. [Kl pes ANG 
E. foot, + Jorma, form.) Having Me oo 

foot; resembling a foot; foot- j {00 
7 Festwood.—Pediform palpus. 
edigerous (pé-dij'e-TUs), © 
pec B fool, + gerere, benii a 
a ifor 48 £ a y t ? 
pediferous: on Ily ich Dea : 
al 
[Early mot E 
petigt h 


a few years 
gree, and in 
the orig. typ 
p 
grue, O y 
term answering ie 
crane’s foot: pied pre 
pes (ped-), oot; A 
crane: see Joot (m 
crane!l. No ee 
gruein the sens 
thereto, has : 
ation. 
t have bee 


age about to 
time in ques® 


nations i 
, ‘by des orum” as quadrupedal: an epithet applied speci 3 
‘ntela maiorum , as qua a ji applied specifical- % ; 
i pare ) petit degr 2” ly to the opossums and lemurs, referring espe- ae KERAP 
he deers stance in Stani- cian to the hand-like character of the hind eA 
Eria i tly or fect. DPRP A 
stains petli f , OPERA SP, 
sone mod. E pedigree pediment (ped’i-ment), n. [Appar. an error p, 3 as r a 
tors; descent; line- for “pedament, lit. a prop or support (orig. for h e e a ot ea 
st estors; genealogi- statuary ?) (cf. OF. pedament, a pedicel), < L. PE 


Tam-a-Line, 

Jı me, Tam A 

o cal tell me true 
ates this nicht, an 
al 


Pam-t- 


ns of pedigree, aS 
‘py degrees, 


doune came 


(ed. Furnivall), p- 15- 


whereas hee 
h bring his pedigree, 


mak’ nae lce, 


ynat per’ aaa (Child's Ballads, T. 261). 
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z Pe Pedipalpi 
edigre® miles, proverbs, pedimane (ped i-mān), a. and n. [= F. pédi- paip: 
in many E a to be extant mane, $ NL. pedimanus, < L. pes (ped-), = E 


rom the foot, + manus, hand: see main?.] I. a. Foot- 


5 For handed; pedimanous 
gru, ete): ; 1 
ame, cf, the II. n. A pedimanous quadruped, as an opos- 
a ME. Pedi- sum or a lemur. £ s 
tifen * oot? Of pedimanous (pé-dim’a-nus > 
. «jron foot. p (pé-dim’a-nus), a. [< NL. pedi- 
ery, MD manus, foot-handed: : 4. pedi 


e pedimane.| Having 


7 Here all four feet like hands; quadrumanous as well 


pedamentum (also pedamen), a prop for a vine 

< pedare, furnish with feet, prop up (as a vine), 
< pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot. Ci. pedate.) af 
In arch., a low triangular part resembling a 
gable, crowning the fronts of buildings in the 
Greek styles, especially over porticos. It is sur. 
rounded by a cornice, and its flat recessed fleld or tym- 


of Gaunt dott cick Line. ere anum is often ornamented with sci in‘reli is the sharp-taile z h 

sam Lohn Oh rth of that J., ii, 5 (folio 1623). p ed with sculptures in relief or in e sharp-tailed grouse of British America. The com- 
Meg pit foul Shak., 1 Hen. Y4, 1 the ro! nd. Amo g such sculptures are found the finest 

ney remains of Greek art— the pediment-figures of the Par- 


thenon, by Phidias. In the debased Roman and Renais- 


pediocle (ped’i-d-kl), n. 
Pedicecetes (ped- 


[< L. pes (ped-), = E. 

A stalk-eyed crustacean. 
di se-téz), n. [NL. (Coues, 
1872), emended from Pediocetes (S. F. Baird, 
1858), < Gr, zediov, a plain, + oixérye, a dweller, 
inmate, < oixeiv, dwell] A genus of Tetraonide; 
the pintail or sharp-tailed grouse. P. phasianellus 


foot, + oculus, 


ever be 
vd, Oh! may T never 
y not inspi O digree, or thee. ; 
fret ery pe Prior, The Mice. 
ts contained a full pedigree of the 
coments «+ * 
phe Joe T oa 
pantie, Medieval and Modern po p: i j 
i _ contains the names and in most 
E scure though they may be, of a very 
0 orses aud mares of note from the earl 
Cue Encyc. Brit., XII 


Pedigree mi 


Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia- 
(Curtius-Griittner restoration.) 


sance styles the same name is given to gables similarly 
placed, even though not triangular in form, but semicir- 
cular, elliptical, or interrupted, and also to small finish- 
ing members of any of these shapes over doors or win- 
zs. Inthe architecture of the middle ages small gables 
inngular decorations over openings, niches, etc., are 
often called pediments, These generally have the angle 
at the apex much more acute than the corresponding 
gable or gablet in Roman architecture, which, on its part, 
is markedly higher in proportion, or less obtuse-angled 
at the summit, than Hellenic pediments. See also cuts 
under aeroterium, octastyle, and pedimented. 
Some of the entrances are adorned with pediments and 
entablatures cut out of the rock. 
Pococke, Description of the East, TI. i. 48. 
Pediments or caps over windows . . - suggest a means 
of protecting an opening from the wet. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 33. 


Hence—2. In decorative art, any member ofsim- 
ilar outline, forming a triangular or segmental 
ornament rising above a horizontal band, as in 
ironwork; such a member above the opening 
of a screen or the like: it may be entirely open 
and consist of light scrollwork only. 
pedimental (ped-i-men’‘tal), @. [< pediment + 
-al.) 1. Relating to or oË the nature of a pedi- 
ment; found on a pediment; designed to be 


I 
2 of Cæenozol 
3, coming 
zyiews the perso! 
verily honorable, whic 
speucategy or pedigree. 
ally much narrower 
covering some p > 
ad various matters of interest to the persons or fam- 
Gaoocerncd. > n 
eed (ped'i-grëd), @. [< pedigree + -ed2.] 
finga distinguished pedigree. [Rare.] 
Yostet the other maternal ancestors of the Chancellor 
bitdecged to the poor but pedigreed gentry of Branden- 
Him. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 11. 
| fiilanthus (ped-i-lan’thus), x. [NL. (Neck- 
e NW), so called with ref. to the oblique 
Uperlike involucre; < Gr. médi2ov, sandal (see 
"fla GyGo¢, flower.] A genus of shrubs 
kh Se order Huphorbiacee and the 
Ea Mortem, known by the irregular mi- 
ENA hed oblique or urn-shaped involucre. 
leet tral. species, all American, from Mexico 
takes with an s opone narazi They bear fleshy 
l crpesite Naal a milky juice, alternate stem-leaves 
al leaves, and flowers surrounded by 


Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pedtarretes phasianellus). 


mon bird in the northwestern United States, as North and 
South Dakota, Montana, etc., where it is called prairi:- 
hen or prairie-chicken, is a variety of the more northern 
form known as P. columbianus. r 
pedipalp (ped’i-palp), n. and a. [< NL. pedi- 
palpus, < L. pes ( per), =E. foot, + NL. palpus, 
a feeler, palp.] I. n. 1. A maxillipalp, or max- 
illary palpus; the palp of an arachnidan. A pair 
of pedipalps is a characteristic feature of most arachni- 
dans. ‘They are borne on the head, in front of the usual 
four pairs of ambulatory legs. In scorpions and their al- 
lies, and also in the false scorpions, the penpals usually 
attain great size, and may be chelate or end in a pincer, 
like the large claw of a lobster. They are efficient tactile 
and prehensile organs. See cuts under Araneida, Pedi- 
palpi2, Phrynide, and scorpion. 
2, A pedipalpate arachnidan.—Inflated pedi- 
palp. See injlated. aris 3 
TI. a. Of or pertaining toa pedipalpus; re- 
sembling a pedipalp. Also pedipalpal. Huxley. 
pedipalpate (ped-i-pal’pat), a. [6 pedipalp + 


Beal 


Hy cme, Sy involucres, arranged in terminal or 

Rea shrubs in EAN i pps i 

En ae known as pee ane frond the shape of the used in a pediment. Be J A oyide ath AS E lary 
a West as sipper-plants. P. tithyi ides ‘ 5 ie on ; alpi; of or pe a i 

7 kan es nd South America, hymaloides, Intermixed with these architectural remains were the patpi; Pp Plural of pedipatpus. a 

(NL. (La- 


g i A 
Several species are cultivated as ever- 


edipalpi!, n. 1 of 7 
edipalpi2 (ped-i-pal’pi), ”. pl. 
treille, 1806), < L. 


pov As! ge2s sculptures of the temple, those very pedimental sculptures 


j in medicine a A 
dila ji as an emetic. li | 
i E and metopes of which Pausanias has given us & brief but 


um (ped-ila i 
E ot ee te ALL, < L. pes 


į 5 infinitely precious description. y 
> lashing of ee wash.] The ceremo- HER Ere Cat Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 335. pes (pod), = E- 
í e-lili-dē On the theory. of a pedimental composition [for the Niobe + NL. palpus. 
} he Mani te), n. pl. [NL., < Pedilus + Rah the E on would occupy one angle, an Sot eas Tt 
f Peq by the eteromerous Coleoptera would presuppose 2 prostrate Mea if 6 the 
NS athicid genus Pedilus, now wed in daughter in the opposite angle. suborder 
Pains ( an % merged in 4. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, arachnidan order 
fh, EI ilus), n. [NL (Fisch UI. 319. “irthrogastra, con- 
' Ca ete Sandal, ef, méd) Fane 1822),< 9. Having the form of a taining the families 
mia (* I, fetter, anklet, pediment. Thus, the head- Phrynide and The- 


lyphonide, common- 


(rods) 
| Meal penne H 
f ga genus of Pedilidee 2 
í ly known as whip- 


dress worn by women in the six- 
teenth century, in which a ker- 


chief or band is folded over the 


(ped-ilū’y; ie 

` À “AW yi- 5 5 ni scorpions. They have 
| the fect. ny See pedilum m), 2.3 pl. pedilwia forehead; making $ anglana ene ocelli, two median 
Sin, also, y.) The bathi jecting upward, is co cig? three on each side. 
ie za bath for th ing of called by writers on costume the and tert eheliceres are 
Hilary, a © feet. Sydney  pedimental head-dress. | pedimental Head-dress. ¢wo-jointed, while the 
f tet mae Livi) h pedimented (ped’i-men- (From a brass of 1551) palpi are large and long, 
L pem Li, C L. nes [=F. pédilwe = Sp. ted), a. [< pediment + q Ending in more or Tess 
f uana bathe.) fe nee), =E. foot, + -ed?.J Provided with a pediment; constructe perfectly formed pin, 
ledin D&lim/p p Me as pediluvinm. in the form of a pediment.— Pedimented (ganie cers. mea pair a 


the foot of which is carried a molding or le a EINA 


a A-n; 
Mha ot pooh i), 2. pl. INL., neut. pl. gable across 


iY 
Moy am, l: see pedin corni thog the triangle, and presenting more Tf 
i J mane. nice, completing tN" i i See cut long series of joints. In 
sole tt Prosimie T, hat is, the os F less amao În form with a classical pediment. SEE AE stem, when 
rA r 80 Pegi? “emuroiden as 8 in next column. |, oy i [< L. pes (ped-), the Pedipalpi also in- 
FR, Rup of elman, pieg gana Sirep- pedimeter (pe-dim e-tér), 1- a eluded the true scor- 
ie Ra Ane at pial me T ayr, 1792.— = E. foot, + Gr. uéTpo, measure.] Same as pions, the tenn we 
Y -li elphi onymous wi iTe ire 
like strua Possums: ae AIRES podometer. smet’rik), a. [< pedimetr-y + Panata and coexten- presen rot he Petipa aht 
Ore feet We and function . from pedimetric (ped-imet "s {About half natural size.) ea: 
Of cits Tthas late ction of both -ic.] Pertaining to pedimetry. : 
t c ate y been ; = = Atay! i), n. < L. pes (ped-), 
of ao Peen adopted pedimetry (pë-dim eth % eee à 
arsupial mam- = E. foot, + Gr. -ETP pov, £ tupugi 


Measurement by pactes- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pedipalpous trophic (pé-d6-trofik). a. (Als ` 
[< pedipalp + pedotrophic, peoo POF or pertaining to the of the qoute 


nedipal us (ped-i-pal’ pus), a. ee troph-y + ( ` 
pedip: aving large pedipalps ; pertaining to iS ae ro aron. [Rare.] sion 


QUS, $ 7 
PUN IEP » havi r characters; poly- stually broached the idea the anteri from 
‘the Pedipalpi, or having their chara i poy. ae Jaring, and actually broached the idea 1e anterior 08 from e 
E OROT or arthrogastric, as an nrach ot Petrophie Partnership, the ae oN shel new a Sylvius.— peepee ine 
me $ a articular atively perma- duncles of Cle; 
nidan, : . Socialism designated a par of the como eB 0 
â , . , pedipalpi varjety of sexual attachment, , Epos of th a OLDE Ca 
pedipalpis, (poa T Pa Ea wi wi pal ay PI nent variety of § Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 102. from tho punyu, the tae t i 
-pi). [NL.: see pe J y ; hist (pē-dot’rõ-fist), n pulses of retinay CMe Oceip; et fiber te 
tena . pes Da =E. t, pedotrophist (pẹ 9-üst), n.  Peduncty one tinal origi Dita] eek pat 
pedireme (ped‘i-rém), n. K 1 pes iN uate pedotrophist, pe ist.) One who practises pe- Pedin oa © used iri = Byn Oren ety 


foot, + remus, an oan $ y ee 
coan whose feet serve for oars. ofrophy. 
v e KULE tentions, pro- g 
d. [Raro. : . hey could, with the most generous intentions, | of these } 
Peni Eom, m. pl. Di u orio iho plaintiff a properly eea T og pe eh 
; 2 f s = E. foot, Mag., LXXIX. 108. 
and Serville, 1843), ¢ L. pes (ped-), = £.. ee ash K 
y br. pedireme.] A superfam- ædotrophy (pé-dot’rd- i), n, [= J a E 
Re ee AES es Pe a eontaining aan OND. paedotrophia, < (eS ne saat (pe-dumg’ at A [ke 
BI eo j EPA + pe i E a ih aa i Ppëdu ii 
those with true swimming-feet, as the Corisida rpooia, rearing of children, < macdorpégoc, rearing oy pertniiine ge See 7 edu) a, 
children, ¢ g to : 
2 entom 


and Notonectidæ. = } A KE t 
f diseguent, < L. pe- ish.) That branch of hygiene which is con- dune] h 
pedissequantt, ”. Leron ing iss s fol- 3 he] N rearing of infants and chil umelo of the al `) Pert 
i; edisecus, improp. pedissequus, rned with the rearing of imlants i iil- small branchen © A Pdome 
disequus, pedisecus, 1mproy É. foot, + ce bata ieee supplying ie 


lotroph-y 
i pedotrop Axia 


Compare cope- 


lowing on foot, < L. pes (ped-), = dren, [Rare.] = fae 
sequi, ppr. sequen(t)s, follow: see sequent} pedregal (ped’re-gal), n, [Sp £ picdra, a Cim at sulci, the aeui 
7 A R i zv trie $ rebri Sh 
A follower. Pe ars stone: fee ee une rocky district, į inface, evos ere they 
vet rivoth untill, wearied and breathlesse, he especially in a vole: gion. inner one i8 also go the crusta ap st 
Ser > his blood and flesh to the rage of the : of bergs stretching from northwest to Medialis; the hter uous a cu 
' 


forced to offer up oddesse Diana, A great chain a 


observant pennan of the hunting Eso. (Hatliwetl.) southeast, moving with the tides, had compressed the sur- ¢¢Phali) lateralis, — 
ur Fi k x 


them up on their edges, produced _%¢al tract (which see anaes 
5 : 


Jer. Taylor, Wor 


pedobaptist, pedobaptist (pé-d9-bap’tist), n. Pedum (pe sum), on pl. peda (A4); [< L. pe- Sessilia (Orbieula, Orania ey E 


dum, a'shepherd’s crook, < pes (ped-) = E. foot.] pedunculate (pē-dung'ki-lät 
` D A-a 


[< Gr. zaic (zad-), a child, + Barriorig, a bap- 4 pastoral crook or hook. dunculatus, < L 7 14 
ana ‘ a m a + pedunculus, ali 
tist: see baptist.] An advocate of the baptis Head of Pan horned, with pedum at shoulder. duncte] 1. In bot., Hews? oe 
of infants. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 203. ing on a peduncle: as 5 


NL., € Gr. raiç (mad-), child, + yéveciç, gener- d i 
Ni, ce ae Fe mean Tepro- LE. pedunculus, also L. peducul us, equiv. to pedi- ER endomen in 
5 culus, a little foot, dim. of pes (ped-) = E. foot.) abdomen: See clits under Gara op 


resembles alternate generation, and is regard- 
ed as a case of precocious development of 
egg in parthenogenesis. It has been shown to 
occur in the larve of certain gall-flies, Ceci- 
domyia, ete. 

The morphologically undeveloped larva has acquired 
the power of reproducing itself by means of its rudimen- 
tary ovary—a phenomenon which. . . has been desig- 
nated Padogenesiz. Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), I. 128. 


thorax is articulated, as in many bectles, 


pectoral fins. 


nh N + a ‘ey r > 7 "i M EK a os e brai 
proximately recorded. Such instruments usually te? case the cluster may penceanied as reduced tereni nin pedun o peared 
‘ i ; 


‘in shape and size. z 
part; a pedicle or pedicel. specifically—(a) The olivary nucleus. — Pedunowlts P tere, the 


+ -ic ini 
weal Pertaining to or measured by a pe- pods, (c) One of the crura of the brain. See pedunculus. fibers lying next 
% Z (d) In entom., a narrowed basal joint or part forming a face, and believed 


metric + -al.] Same as pedometri peduncle of the abdomen. Also called petiole, See cuts 6), n. ; 
pedomotive ( ed-)-m0'tiv), a. Keni ed-) of ene ta nud dauber Anterior peduncle Us N item intende 
= E. foot, + ML. motivus, motive: see mii + frontal lobe thee Paulo on Ghers}coming from the fho pill. 

Moved, driven, orworked by the foot orthe fect {aPsule to the thalamus.— Inferior. pene ‘of the eeblet, n. An obsoleto fo 
acting on pedals, treadles, or the like: oper: ted i us, a bundle of fibers coming from the temporal eat ,, An obsolete Hy a 
by action of the feet, as a velocipede, a a jabs; reng under an) ieur meena poti eas ek (pék), n. An obsole 
A novel airaa n A . in thethalamus — ntes ua pallidus, and terminating 

cles and other pedomotive carriages, treadles for bi- that part of the inferior o aE ERU peek? (pēk) 


Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV, 105, 


etc, peduncle, See the adjectives. Peduncle of the var, of peep? "IA, wo 
Ek), 2 [OEE ace n pee 


Side extending forward and outward ase of the peek (pe 

pins toy aon the Midge ke junction ofthe upper "pecker 

and mesial surfaces of the Amaia Also called nb POTE Gecinus viridis. 8), Me Same 

A «is Peduncles of th peek-a-boo (pêk Aay n, [AMT 
y ece; i sTri E 

papas of nerve-fibers nan EDATE O tan peekee, piki (pe yery, thin, RO gol 

pr ine other chief divisions of the brain. They are dis- of Indian mea tl e Indian! 0. 

i sae ay their position as the superior, middle, and stones, among t8 
peduncles or crura. The superior pair emerge United States- X 


hemispheres, and run f 11 (pē), % 
‘orward and upward to reach the PeeL- (Pei. py, | ‘ 

ucts! fosmenti of the opposite Ate after decussation ler, F. peler Ft, pelar p lis 

R pe orato reticularis, (Also called crura ad cor- Pg. pellar =e pelltss 

id cem rgemina, crura ad cerebrum, processus cerebelli Dare, < » per erly) 

r brum, processus e cerebello ad testes, brachia conjunc- Ih e word was forme san 


tiva, 5 
E brachia conjunctoria.) The middle pair form the 


eee 


raiç (xavd-), child, + pie, now dunele — p 240% Pedunetge@) + ar 


Topselt, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), p: face-floes; and, rearing i uced à 
edlar, pedlarism, ete. See peddler, ete. an area more like the volea i t of the basin of Pedunculata, (pë-dung rnida Sam 
Pedler” pedlerism, ete. See Penal Ss a Mexico than anything else Rana, Soa Gon Er L 1o, Ma pedunculatus ao D Ns p 
‘mel- . A variant of pade- ee a 5 a amarek’s Classification pa) 
poma on (ped’mel-gn), n J pedro (p8‘drs), n. [< Sp. Kod 0, < Lae orders of Cirripedia get on (I1) u 
podopaptism, pedobaptism pē-dp-bp'tizm), “< Gr, Wipe, Poter], a the gamo of sameho- tae podunculate as'distingus mi 
n. (= It. pedobattesimo; < Gr. raiç (Tad), œ pedro, tne RE EE „ Ţ Sile cirripeds. They havesi nt fromt 
chili Paar RNA baptism: see baptism.) The Fedro Ximenes C or the Co MNE test, and are stich as the Lapa ine 
i j S. made from th ré © 8a £ e pedide.— 2+, An order ar dide and pp 
pap asmsot ae ATIR ETS Spain, the most celebrated being that produced prising all having ately brachi Te 
TA Men ies (ede 1895), I. 299. in Andalusia, Compare peter-see-me. (Lingula, Terebratula, e tached bya 


efoot: seal 
`, a sis (pé-d6-jen’e-sis), n x oat pedunele; orgy, 

né-do- SiS), n. A ; ea Š a pedu 2 

pedogenesis, pædogenesis peo] peduncle (pē-dung'kl), n. [= F. pédoncule, < 2. Provided with a pedicel; re kes 
enton., an abdomen nae 

duction by larvæ; akind of heterogamy which KIOO posed to maY 
; y 1. In bot., a general flower-stalk supporting dunculate body, in entom a body ia ahi eee 


the either a cluster or a solitary flower: in the lat- thorax has a constricted ring in front, to whit 


pedunculated (pé-dung’ki-la-téd), a, [ I 
dunculate + -ed®.] Same as peduneitate 
Pedunculati (pé-dung-ki-la’ti), n. pl. (NL, 
pl. of pedunculatus: see pedunculate.] The Pe 
diculati as a family of acanthopterygians, dè- 
fined by Cuvier as fishes with wrists to the 


pedunculation (pë-dung-kū-lā'shon),n. [(je 
dunculate + -ion.) The development of aye 
duncle; the state of being pedunculated, 
pedunculus (pé-dung’kii-lus), n.; pl y 
(-li). [L.: see peduncle.] A pedune eor 
a stalk, stem, or other foot-like suppor ; 
of a part.—Pedunculus cerebelli medius pedu 


peno mater ( ae ain eter), n. [<L pes (ped) 
=! 00 Y. HéTpov, & measure, in- Peduncle. i a 
Fanaa by whic oa are See al ne Flowering Branch iof Periwinkle inten minor), showing the jus cerebelli inferior, pequncul errepa pe 
f ~ ne-flowere 7 cles. respectively th ze a 
person walks, and the distance traveled is thus pene aaa Pedunculus cerebri, a crus cereyan 
— Pedunculus con ulus medula 
dune 


E ` s ot i 7 ulus 
carried in the pocket like a watch, which they re 5 ; my d ce also cut under oblongate, the restiform body.—Pe 
l y resemble pediccl.—2. In zoöl., a little foot or foot-like Coon a fibers which pass out of the hilar 


pedometric (ped-d-met’rik), a. ; i 
é 6 ), a [< pedometer stalk of a barnacle. (0) A fleshy process of some brachio- lung.—Pedunculu yo substantia nigra oh hy 


to originate in t in the pou 

ne = A ji ne lost! 

pedometrical (ped-9-met/ri-kal), a. [< pedo- stem on which the rest of the organ is supported: as, the tion: it passes TOR peal The poin of the 
netra 


le. 
rm of p 

. of pi ce 
ing matic 


+ also 
ing of peak?. i (Barly mod. Bs 


ve oe piken, Peck ingly 
of the thulamus.—Olivary, optic, ` peke; < ME, "pein! pil ook DIME vot 


Prov. Eng-J— as bore 


geass ee 


artain wands. 
me ak AL of V., i. 3- 
by stripping: 
: lofty pine, 
Jecay- v 
“‘Lucrece, 1. 1167. 


5. 


skin or rind; 
kes OF pellicles: 


s wrk peels off. 


h 
Slang.) . x 
, “phe skin, bark, or 
f an orange- 


ss. L 

pL, v] 
: ; the peel of al 
; hawthorn he regal'd, 


ppt rune fpitaph on a Hare. 


len, pelens § OF. peler, 
To plunder; devas- 


T, 


fi y , see PUN s. 
yee yea. XV A 
as SPO! putin exile all, = 
‘nye ee led and more vues 
pistes es. God rife thaim his eo se! ose 
jy ile Sar gm. of Partenay (E. P. T. S.), l 2169. 
govern ill thè nations an yoko, 
y : exhausted 9 rY a 
peling blr roe exhanritton, P. Re iv. 136. 
: py laet 7 thou rphan and defrauded ? 
whence, a eled, thy realm marauded? ae 
qsthy ond Bee Emerson, Woodnotes, ii 
[Also peal; early mod. E. ae 
peele, pele, < OF. pele, peste, pate, 
Po, It. pala, < L. pala, a spade, 
ve kors peel, the shoulder-blade, the 
pet ing: sce pales. ] 1. A kind of wood- 
ith a broad blade and long handle, 
ilk to put bread into or take it out 


erally represented 
it, which are men- 


heraldry it is gen 
kes of bread upon 
in the blazon. 
The oven, the baven, the n 
Tte hearth and the range, 
B. Jonson, Ple: 
Tte dough is quickly introduce: 
rolen shovel. 


mawkin, the peel, 

the dog and the wheel. 
asure Reconciled to Virtue. 
d on a peel or long 
Encyc. Brit., III. 257. 
2 Inprinting, a wooden pole with a short cross- 
yate at one end, in the form of the letter T, 
tel to convey printed sheets to and from the 
brtontal poles on which they are dried.— 3. 


7. 


tiu the loom.— 4. A mark resembling a 
irer with a large ring (? ), formerly used in 
end as amark for cattle, a signature-mark 
aha unable to write, or the like. 
ra (I) n. KME. pele, pel, pell (ML. pela), 
i, pile: sco pile2. The W. pill and Manx 
te was a fortress, are appar. < E.J] A 
mied tower; a stronghold. The origin: e 
Sears o have been a 8 he original peel 
N en a structure of earth combined with 
igthened by palisades ; but the later peel wasa 


“tare tower, with tur 
a ver, Tets a > angle x 
aikenably raised from ie parte angles, and a door 


Me freq 


generally vaulted. Sue 
i pa Scottish borders, aa 
i oem of the smaller 
nst sudd a- 
presented in te Catia 
the famous Johnie Arm- 


peers] An 
S at twelve. 
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7 B (mel). pat peep 
pee ito strip the skin, peel? (pél), U4, 00 be equal or have the same Piston ri 3 
rane: 1 roving or tearing tiene Bana (Scotch. ] the ring Al contd pi the De ee ee 
trip DY fo; bark: as Tonea vee Tan as Gank-charter Act (which see, J. Roze, Pract. Machinist, p. 283 
BCH tn, as in the case KIVA : peenge (pénj), v. i.; pret erate 
eeh off, but ds xe peel ax (DEl als), TE Saute a8 peared a penging. (Origin e pee eE 
nnot be Oera pare is com: peeled (peld), p. a. [< pecli + -cd2.) 1. Strip- Whine. Scotch.) a a 


Peel'd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 


Ki 


peeler! (pé’ler), n. 


wł 


sterin the act of castingi 


3. 
in 
50 
th 
us 
ch 
irc 
to 
a 


esl 
tit 


Shak., 1 Hen. VL, i. 3. 30. 


pe peelednesst, n. Same as pilledness. 
Disease, scab, and peeldnesse, 


Holland, tr. of Camden, IL. 143. (Davies.) 


peel-end (pél’end),”. Ina biscuit- or cracker- 
machine, the part beyond the cutter. 


B. H. 


[< peell + -erl.] 1. One 
10 peels, strips, or flays.—2. A crab or lob- 
i i s shell; a shedder.— 
A stout iron bar of considerable length, hay- 
g one end flattened into a broader surface, 
mewhat after the manner of a slice-bar, and 
e other end formed into a loop or handle, 
ed by a workman called a “‘baller” in placing 
arges of piles, billets, blooms, ingots, ete., of 
mn or steel in a reheating-furnace preparatory 
hammering. [Local,Eng.]—4. A “ripper”; 
very energetic person. [New Eng.] 
Miss Asphyxia’s reputation in the region was perfectly 
blished. She was spoken of with applause under such 
les as “a staver,” “a pealer,” “a roarer to work.” 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 117. 


right, 


peeler? (pé’léer),. [< peel, = pill, +-erl.] A 


pl 


peeler? (pé’lér), n. 


A 
m 
S€ 
re 


of 


th 


wi 
that of the governing pow 


Itevash or blade of an oar, as distinguished peel-house (pél’hous) 
pee 


We 


of a thing; 
ering or rind.— 2. 


ri 
w 
p 


of removing from an impressio: 


1 


er impression. 
The lower part, peeling-ax (pe 


underer; a pillager. 

Yet oats with her sucking a peeler is found, 

Both ill to the master and worse to some ground, 

Tusser, January's Husbandry, p. 51. 

[< Peel (see def.) + -er1.] 
policeman: so called from the English states- 
an Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), who while 
secretary for Ireland (1812-18) established a 
milar force of Irish police, and while home 
retary (1828-30) improved the police system 
? London. [Colloq. or slang. ] 


Te’s gone fora peeler and asearch-warrant to break open 
e door. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxv. 


The hatred of a costermonger to a peler is intense, and 
th their opinion of the police all the more ignorant unite 
er. 

Labour and London Poor, I. 22. 


„n. Same as peelt. 
[Verbaln. of peelt, v.] 1. 


Mayhew, London 


ling (pé‘ling), n. 
he act of stripping o. 


hich it covered or to which 
otato-peelings—8. In printing, 

D- 
iore layers of a paper overlay, 


peen-hammer (pén’ham“ér), n. 


Peep! (pép), v. i. 


ff the skin, rind, or bark 
the stripping off of an outer coy- 
That which is stripped off; 
nd, peel, or skin stripped from the object 
hich it belonged: as, 
the art or act 
surface one or 
to make a light- 


eee useless peenging thing o'a lassie there at Ellan- 
gowan. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxix. 


with a cuttin hisel ed neat 
a cutting or chisel edge. Specifically — 
hammer used for straightening and talking the ae 
cul of sheets or plates of iron, (D) A stone masons’ heavy 
feeds two opposite cutting edges. See cut under 
[Also pip, pipe (see pipes), < 
ME, *pepen, pipen,< OF. pipier, pepier, ETA 
are pipiar = Olt. *pipiare = D. piepen = 
a i pipen, LG. piepen = G. piepen, piepsen 
= Dan. pippe, < L. pipiare, guar pipire, also 
pipilare (> It. pipilare) = Gr. mixitew, peep, 
chirp, as a bird; an imitative word, and as such 
more or less varied in form: see pipel. Cf. 
peep.) 1. To chi she ae 

peep.) 1. To chirp, cheep, or pipe; utter a 
shrill thin sound, as a young chick. 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peo- 
ple; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gath- 
ered all the earth; and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. Isa. x. 14. 

Hee procuring such peace in the East (saith Vopiscus) 
that a rebellious Mouse was not heard to peepe. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 
2. To speak in a piping or chirping tone. 

And when they shall say unto you, Seck unto them that 
have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, and that 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 

Isa. viii. 19. 

She muttered and peeped, as the Bible says, like a wiz- 
ard. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 15. 
8. Tospeak. [Slang.] 
peep! (pep), n. [= G. piep, pip = Dan. pip, 

peep; from the verb.] 1. The ery of a young 
chick or other little bird. 

I heard the peep of the young when I could not see the 
parent bird. Thoreau, Walden, p. 245. 
2. Asandpiper; asandpeep. Several small United 
States species are commonly so called from their cry, as 
the least and semipalmated sandpipers, Actodromas minu- 
tilla and Ereunetes pusillus. A 

peep? (pép), v. [Prob. a particular use of pepa 
chirp, with ref. to a concealed fowler, who, 
ping to beguile the birds, 

h them. Cf. OF. 


‘peeping’ or chir 
‘peeps’ or peers out to wate 
piper, peep, la pipe du jour, the peep of day 
(“day-pipe”—Palsgrave). Less prob. there is 
ref. to the fancied ‘peeping’ or peering out of 
a ‘peeping’ or chirping chick. See pipe?, v.J 
T. intrans. 1, To have the appearance of look- 
ing out or issuing from a narrow aperture or 
from a state of concealment; come partially 
into view; begin to appear. 
I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i 1. 69. 
Flowers, toat were nace pay o 
e und where er ass. 
pie oe Ra Bryant, The N ie and the Old. 


6’ling-aks), n. A double-bitted 9 To look (out or in) pryingly, slyly, or fur- 
ax used for barking trees. E. H. Knight. Also tively, as through a crevice or small aperture; 
pecl-ax. look narrowly, slyly, or pryingly; take a sly or 
peeling-iron (pé‘ling-1’érn), n. Ashovel-shaped furtive look; peer; peek. 
thrusting een for prying up the bark and A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus. xxi. 23. 
stripping it from trees. s ; siae 
Peelite (pa’lit), n. [< Peel (see def.) + -ite?-]. In pe a ee anase 
British politics, one of a political party existing Lovell, Villa Franca. 
after the repeal of the corn-lawsin 1846. Originally A peeping Tom (in allusion to the legend of Peeping 
(in large part) Tories, but tree tender Cn rsm To of Coventry), = inquisitive eis oe 
Robert Feed, mney ne brotectionish ‘Tories and the Liberals. TI. trans. To let appear; show. . 


(1852-5), and, a 
others, eventually join 
peel-tower, n. 
peen (pén), n. [Also pean 
par. < G. pinne. the peen 


Same as pe 
, pene, 
of a hamm 


nd pane.) That end of a hammer 


pein, piend ; ap- 
er: see pin 
-head or 


There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head 
but I am thrust upon it. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 238. 


2 (pep), n. [< peep?, v-] 1. Asly or fur- 
Lh ee chroneh or as if through a crevice; 
a hurried or partial view; & glimpse; hence, 
the first looking out of light from the eastern 


3 horizon. 
=> mw a> a 
fore the 5 
i ; e Battle of Otterbourne (Child's Ballads, VII. 22). 
i : 4 Fall on me like the silent dew, 
ee re 
sveting : d for machinists; ¢ CTUss- Whic e ay si 
Parow peen fr ivating; Ae preneh Reg all peen, HPN hich by the poega of day do 
Ene for engravers. Herrick, To Musique, to becalme his Fever. 
imi i i i orin A door left ajar gave him a 
simila which terminates in an edge, 0 
a eae ecundees cone-shaped, hen eriga; here the elas tooted chal and 4 
9 is ia modine: s T 
or othe ae ae eel inary flat face. ee We of the younger generation on the aaoi 
2 ~ 


also cuts under hammer- 
peen (pén), v. t. n 
striking regularly all over wi 


nee th the peen of 


hammer. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collectio: 


Bas 


n.) To treat by 


peeps of distinguished men, and Tet e 


2. A crevice or aperture; a slit or openi 


5 fording only a narrow or limi 


n, Haridwar 
edi 
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xpected, not the peer of her he 


peep 


At the smn’ peep of n window 


Belinkin crap in. 
Lambert Linkin (Child's Ballads, III, 101). 


Specifically —8, The slit in the leaf of a rifle- 
sight.— 4t. A pip. 


He's but ono above n serving-man, 

eee aa Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 2. 

machine, a gun-tool used to nick or cut 
> leaf ofa rifle-sight, l 

peep-bo (pēp’bõ), n. Same as bo-peep. 

peeper! (paper), n. [< peep] + -er!.] 


little ereature which poops Dir ot tron 
fhe erick rok, 


7... found him, 2s Ie 


ret love. 
Teys’, Soret Puller, Woman in the 19th Cent., p. 213, 


2A companion; & fellow; an associate. 
Jo all his peers in beauty did surpass, Spenser, 
So I took a whim 
away Into these forests drear, 
t a peer. 
Keats, Endymion, iv. 


aman of an especial dignity. Spe- 
A ngoo jreat Britain and Treland, a holder! of 
f the five degrees of nobility —duke, 
also, one of the two Eng- 
twenty-four bishops who 
The former 


To stray t 
Alone, withou 


Peep-nicking 
the peep in tho 5 
cifteally = (a) Hg 
tle of one 
eens earl, viscount, baron ; 


i rchbishops, or one of those 
ME at Sai ı the House of Lords. 


1. Some 
chirps. 
Aerts 


(a) A newly hatched chick. (2 ag 
itus, a common species of tree-frox. (© A young pigeon are entitled to sit ir o of i 
pm beak romain aon ets ia grain. (ass are distingulshgd a3 or te i poral, the latter as 
. An ege-pie. alliwell. [Prov. tang. lords spiritual. è s 1 or H orda 

3 3 ee per), nv, [Spee ae -erl,] 1, One eat oi (i) all peers of the United Kingdom (corre. 
ioe A at peep sponding to peers of England prior to 1707 and peers of 
to January 1st, 1801) who are of 


inquisitive person. 


reat Britain from 1707 l 
Webster. Ce) esentative Scottish peers (see peer of 
2 d 


full age; (2) the represe! 


who peeps; a spying or 
Scotland), elected for each 


Peepers, intelligencers, eavesdroppers. 
2. The eye. [Slang.] 
ug smell a spy,” replied the other, looking at Nigel. 
“Chalk him across the peepers with your cheery, 
‘Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvii. 
Same as bo-peep. 
futile efforts to play peep-eye with 


parliament; (8) the Irish rep- 
resentative peers (see peer of Ireland), elected for lite; 
and (4) the lords spiritual, Many of the peers of Scotland 
and of Ireland, however, are also peers of England, Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, and sit in the House of 
Lords under the titles thus held. (b) In France, formerly 
a chief vassal, and Jater the lord of a certain territory ; 

riod from 1814 to 1848, a member of the 


peep-eye (pép't), ”. 


The baby . . . made during the pe 
anybody jovially disposed in the crowd, XVI. 79, Upper house of the legislative assembly.— House of 
Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 79. peers, the upper house of the British Parliament, usually 
See lord and parliamer 


styled the House of Lords. 
Peer of Ireland, a member of the peerage of Ireland. 
Twenty-eight Trish peers are elected members of the 
House of Lords, and are called Irish representative peers. 
Trish peers who do not have seats in the House of Lords 
may be elected members of the House of Commons for 
English or Scottish constituencies.—Peer of Scotland, 
a member of the peerage of Scotland. Sixteen Scottish 


peep-hole (pép’ hdl), n. ‘A hole or crevice 
through SINAR one may peep or look. 
And by the Peep-holes in his Crest 


Is it not virtually confest 


That there his Eyes took distant Aim? k 
Prior, Alma, ii. 


h hee S ote 
peeping hole gair a n. Same as peep peers are elected members of the House of Lords, and 
Olea At ve strange, Tre called Scottish representative peers. No Scottish peer 
Peep-o'-day Boy (pép-o-dt boi), One ofafac- can be elected a member of the House of Commons 
tion in northern Ireland about 1784-95. They Peer of the blood royal, in Great Britain, a memb 
fly qualified to sit in the House of Lords, — 


the royal fam 
Peer of the United Kingdom. Sec def. 3(a).— Peers of 
fees, in law, vassals or tenants of the same lord, who are 
obliged to serve and attend him in his courts, being equal 


in function.—Spiritual peer, in Great Britain, one of 
the prelates qualified to sit in the House of Lords.—Tem- 
poral peer, in Great Britain, one of those peers of the 
tank of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons (in- 
cluding representative peers) who are qualified to sit in 
the House of Lords. 

peer2t (per), v. [< ME. peeren ; < peer2,n.J I. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 12. “intrans. To play the peer; be a peer or equal; 


peep-sight (pép’sit), x. A plate containing a take or be of equal rank. 
small hole through which the gunner sights, at- He wolde haue peerid with god of blis; 
tached to the breech of a cannon or small arm. Now is he in helle moost lootheli pag 
See ent under gun. Hymns to Virgin, cte. (E. E LT. S.), p. 62. 
Tho sights for match-rifles consist usually of wind- II, trans. To make equal to or of the same 
foresight, and an elevating Vernier Reco oh ame to rank with. : 
the stock of the rifle. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 151 Bei y vi y 
S 5 ` eing now peered with the lor d-chancellor and the earl 
peepul (pë pul), n., Same as pipul-tree. of Essex. Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 347. (Latham.) 
peepy wee en ie [< peep? + -y1.] Sleepy; peerage (pm) iy [< peera + pge: C£. par- 
i q. . . The rank or dignity of a peer 
j 2 i gnity peer. 
Beat. ey y i [< ME. piren, puren, < LG. The peerage differs from nobility strictly so called, in 
eh , look closely, a later form (with loss of Which the hereditary privileges, whatever they may con- 
ter p, as in E pat, patch, ete.) of pliren sist in, pass on to all the descendants of the person first 
pest) look narrowly, = Sw. plira = Dan. plire, created or otherwise acknowledged as noble. 
link: see blear’., With peerin ea Hay E. A. Freeman, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 458. 
ME. piren, is confused peer, *pear, < ME. peren 2. The body of peers. 
< OF. perer (1), parer, parcir, < L. parere appear The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of 
(ME. also partly by apheresis from a great vassals was a middle course between the very limit- 
appear): see appear. Hence also, by ap gen, E. edipeerave leh in Krance co-existed with an enormous 
GA I Wo look ano ee 7 punch, of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever- 


m im varying assembly of the whole mass of feud 

only implying searching rescribed { oa ass of feudal tenants as 
~ or an effort : ed in Magna Carta. It is to this body of select 

as, to peer into the darkness, t to see: A Payon elect 


were Protestants, and opposed toa Roman Catholic faction 
called Defenders. They were £0 named from their visiting 
the houses of theirantagonists at break of day in search of 


arms. 
peep-show (pép’sho), n. A small show, con- 
sisting of pictures viewed through an orifice or 
hole fitted with a magnifying lens. 

A w of Mazeppa and Paul Jones the pirate, de- 
scribing the pictures to the boys looking in at the little 
round windows, 


ereditary barons, joined with the pr 
n i, e prelates, that the term 
peers ofthe land ” properly belongs: an expression which 


Ae ame rp Secum rst it is said, in the act by which the Despensers 
After his comynge, sig had Buttes the middle of the fourteenth 

d ralrecogniti "ipti 
gef schup him wolde bringe, members of the house of lords. Sen Cone Hist Hvecot 
e 2 H 


r King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1092. 
Peering in maps for ports and pics and Sah 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1.19, 
and could descry 


her distressful ery. 
Coleridge, Christabel, if, 


3. [cap.] A book containin i istori 
j g a detailed histori- 
called genealogical account of the peers and 
em connections: as, Burke’s “Peerage.” 


I... saw the inevitable, 
P i abominable, maniacal, absurd, 
usting “Peerage” open on the table, interleaved with 


I went and peered, 
No cause for 


- peetweet 


The gentle 
ed thing Uewoman i Peewit 
confesa VANY not go a Rood 
esse. D, Jonson Peerless rett 
peerlessness (yay) 
mg Peerless 
anad] 
peery (peri), 3 
nig p-looking. a 
cion; inquisitivgy “ive of! 
ERE shambling ? CUrions. Curig 
“Mado 
AON 


roty pate in } 
with a snup SEC disor 
which had nose, ate } 
ad a drol] obliqui, chin 
Y of y 


net Chin $ 
z Jed? cn 
l t 
n, 


Cek 
» Ane 
Í visio 


Y, 
what You 
=o ood, Tae " 
YOu peery, Eee Ce slang] a 
: would be at nowy i a 
peery? (pér’i), n.: 
origin obseure,] 
motion by the Pulling if 
Mony’s the Peery and ae 


2t. Knowine: 
5) 
Are 


what J Tne 


peest, n. <A Mi 
peesash (pe'sack An j 
of a hot dry land-wind 
peeshoo (pë'shö), n ni 
Janada lynx ary 
peesoreh (person Made 
Indian Tragulus meémiy 
peetert, n. A variant of 
peeter-mant, n. a 


ho 
ree common 
America, Lringoides n | ol 
Tringoides, gondes macularius, Se 
es (p6’vish), a. [Ean 
vish, pievish; < ME sie 
peyvesshe, Se. aa PR Devisse, p 
prob., with suffix -ish1, ¢ EA A perag; 
a plaintive noise, ery: see pie “Fee 
(adj, in -ishl from a verb) a For the fom 
ef. lavish.] 1. Querulons et a Eo 
pered; cross; fitful. Rr 
Why, this it is to be a peevish girl! 
Chat flies her fortune whe ote 
r Shak., T, G. of Vy 1.242 
A peevish fellow is one who has some rei xi 
Ks being out of humour, speaun at 
Whey thought they must have died, they were so bal; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 
Cowper, Conversation, L &t 
‘The sharp and peevish tinkle of the shop-bell made itsel 
audible. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 
2+. Perverse; self-willed; froward; testy. 
She is peevish, sullen, froward, 


Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty, y 
Shak., T. G. of V, fi 1.08 


ish generation of me 
evish gen i, LL 


y mod. E, also pe 


Pertinax hominum genus, 0 p 
Burt 

Presbyterians, of late mo 
peevish and singularly rigid th: 
especially the more sober and 
whom have appeared many of exe 
picty. Evelyn, i 
3. Characterized by or indicating dis¢ 


petulaney, or fretfulness. 

In these peevish ‘Times, which may! cred et) 
the Iron A ies there is a Race 0i ey etter g 
are malevolent to all Antiquity. 1 

A firm and somewhat peevish 


pata 
be cae themata 


onthe e a 
Macaulay, jist. Eng 


4+. Childish; silly; rate 
So surely if we custome Os wort 
inst 


“bt ight of these prev 
forban the dene OPA Gumfort again 


And I 

Till they a a ne Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxiv. I sec and sigh (ovens eit 

2, R eer ér’ ; : I sec and S80 byde doth a 

. To iopet; come in sight. Bryant, A Lifetime, aay fuer dum), n [K peer? + -dom.] That pewishe Py signe, Ste ina 
then daffodils b USN py an peevish to tris gy 
W 2 8 begin to peer, . . . peeress (pér’es), n. ae a noyer was any 80 Pee papo of at jon 
hy, coines in the sweet othe year, nort of ee 7 AN ay Thie con- A e apabe Of affection oF shapi ia} N bs 
See how his  W.T.,iv.3.1, by creation, or b i 3 3 o deed arraig 
-To tell (he people in what daan en mien anay alee’ cases he pscreasen of the reai in epa aoak a raoa were orion Shia, S 
1! B puget te was, their own right, as by Oa of the realm in eyery weak and peevish exert ili 
Bae Catiline, iv. 2. ra which descend to heirs gen ah i inheritors of baro- gyidence. a ie ett 

Toes ere are instances of c : =gyn, Fretful Pettish, ©: 

E E a ete aa 
Saturn, Keats, Hyperion, i. ment as peeresys, 7 “OTIS, but not to attend alia peevishly We, frottully Ù 
also peare; «ME s Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 428. ner; petulanttyi S gss our time ha 
s later pair, . Deerie, n. See peery?, hus we may PL givert Uh in, Te 
E. pair, peerless (pér‘les), a. [< peer? + -l U thousand Pe evishlY y Kint B 
» equaled having no peer E caac ; ned. eS : X 
But now it is ‘ STE a/yigh nes 4 “1 
© peerless, THe joya peeyishness. (p? ‘per rors | Ñ 
; =8yn. Match] Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. being pee rotfulnessi J & 

Ler eerlessly ( SR ae etulancy; * 
essiy pr es-li), adv. Without a peer or ciousness. Soap. ewit 


pe 
ts Tale, 1. 20. equal; ra 
S qual; rarely, as one who is peerless. 
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er peggy 
sw, pigg pegador (peg’a-dor), n. [< Sp. “pe ) i 
F pod; <S I i s J pega lor PoE E er); pay} a Cee 8. (Nis) In ichth., the typical genus of Pega- 
o; er Echeneis naucrales, and other echeneidids, ° te ot the eae yee strange Orne te 
7 peganite (peg’a-nit),n. [< Gr. mýyavov, rue (see 4 e O Or T 
Peganum), + -ite2.] A hydrous phosphate of peg-fiched (peg’ficht), n, A game played in the 
aluminium occurring in crystalline crusts of a nanea afpa te wiiee P 


Maio i 
dah green So A ae Bi h 
sito got ® Pole 0 Pegantha (pé-gan‘thii), n. [NL., < Gr. zayi, ed sticks, ono s 
pea dle, P AT water, a fount, a čvüoc, flower] ; The oed a Ea Tia ar a 
genus of the family Peganthide. Haeckel, 1879. stuck a the oj 


snemaker' Peganthidæ (pé-gan‘thi-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
pegs, glued to Pegantha + -idæ.) A family of narcomedu- 
i nforfeeding Sans: Synonymous with Polyreniide. They is made to 
F egi ving- qre ri b rg ie di = 5 ata S SA d 
to a peeing’ aro without radial canals, and without gastral dislodge it by 
pouches in the subumbrella, but have otopor- throwing th 
ws. He ee pe. Haeckel. A rA 7 
. (c) In musi- , z - : otnersticksa 
is of wood or Peganum (peg’a-num), n. [NL. (Linneus, it crosswise. 
ened, and which 1737 ), < L. peganon, < Gr. Thyavov, rue, so called When a stick 
: ani ot so as to tighten or from the appearance of the thick fleshy leaves, falls, the owner 
cond in its A Iter its tone. Oe < xqyvivat, be stiff or solid.] A genus of plants Tas toran tora 
hension Mt $ Eyy instruments ofthe Sf tho order Rutacew and the tribaekutesiaie prescribed dis- 
Be uning Pe „ad, while in the dulci- 0! 5 Se abe ne tribe Ruteæ, dis- tance and back, 
Cs are in Mic pi instruments they are tinguished from related genera by the 12 to 15 while the rest, 
and simi stamens. There are 4 species, one widely dispersed Placing thestick 
Cs sell tuned now! over the Mediterranean region and warmer parts of Asia, Upright, end et, 
you are we t make this music, the others natives of central Asia and Mexico. They are yore Os beaten 
down the 2298 hat Othello, ii. 1. 203. branching round-stemmed odorous herbs, with alternate finto the ground 
pill £as 1 am cn small?.. - leaves, and large white solitary flowers opposite the leaves, i ee a 
jhe dog with her Ange ithall. followed by a globular 3- to 4-celled fruit. See harmaline, OP- 20 aos 
pati in pegos to his wioliglter (Child's B 3, _harmel, and harmin, 5 peg-float 
i He rand the King’s (ll. 358). Pegasean (pé¢-ga's 5-an), a. [< L. Pegaseus, per- (peg’flot), n. a, 
iit anamit power or perform any taining to Pegasus, < Pegasus, Pegasus: see In  shoemak- ing-red: 
yes to tra tte, (6) A projecting pin on WHEE ] 1. Of or pertaining to Pegasus; ig, & tool tatiy. 
oe A small wedge-shi i 


ground, and 
the attempt 


rte, 


oat. 
bevel-wheel system; 
Il-crank ; g, connect- 
g a causes e to recipro- 
o reciprocate horizon- 
slipped over f, so 


) wele ard, upon ‘t; speedy. Feltham.—2. Relating to po- for rasping ihe prjecu interior to rasp away 
O n host of his operations. (g) ety; poetic. Andrews. the project- 
erforms FA to mark the points. (4) O ye Pegasian Nymphs, that, hating viler things, ing ends of pegs frorn the insides of shoes. = 
of cribbag ¢ “ A ee sah - 85, 
ne Pito a hole, and generally leit pro- Delight in lofty Hills, and in delicious Springs. pegger (peg’ér), n. [< peg) + -erl.] 1. One 
nd in fastening a tent to the Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 83. who fastens with 


3 vent of a cask. s 3 ae 
pusod to ip mera like sense. Pegasidæ (pé-gas’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pegasus pegs.—2. In shoe- 
tor leg. Compare } + -idz.| A family of fishes of strange forms, making, a machine 
nd humorous. ] typified by the genus Pegasus. They have the body fordriving the pegs 
entinalyiorece tu in a shoe; a shoe- 

ony plates, ankylos- ring achine. 
ed on the trunk, and E E anning 
movable on the tail; jn a variety of forms, 

the margin of the of which the essential 

upper jaw formed by parts are a feeding de- 

the intermaxillaries vice for delivering the 
and their cutaneous pegs to the machine, a 
extensions down- driving-mechanism re- 
ward to the end of gsemblinganailer, anda 
the maxillaries; the contrivance for hold- 
gill-cover formed by jng up the last with 
a large operculum, theshoeuponit., Some 
the interoperculum peggers have also ar- 
beingalong finebone rangements for cut- 
hidden below the ting off the ends of 
gill-plate; one rudi- pegs that may project 
mentarybranchioste- through the shoe-sole. 
gal; oneshort dorsal Peggers using wooden 
and one anal fin op- pegs in a continuous 
posite each other, band, or pegs of wire, 
pectorals horizontal, cunt off the pegs auto- 


o “They're only pegs + è 
eT as ‘yoodlen mem bere quite 
Fry legs!" 4 3 
Asrepresent my TF od, Faithless Nelly Gray. 
i i to a pole or string, 
, Apin or point fastened 1g 
penr or harpoon turtles; a tw tle-peg. 
“4 The nag or wooden ball used in the game 
ilehinty. [Scotland and north of Ireland.]— 
5, Astroke; a blow. 
Muy crose-buttocks did I sustain, and pegs on the 
south without number. k A 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxvii 
6, A drink made of soda-water poured upon 
gri, usually whisky or brandy. The name 
ignated with British officers in India. 
Ihe Ghyrkin's servant enter his tent with bottles and 


unl I suspected the old fellow was going to cool his 
anita wg, and would be asleep most of the morn- 


Ha i F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, x. and yenta a sub- matically and feed the 
ê the pegt, Same as mumble-the-peg.— To drink N abdominal and nar- single pegs or screws 
A olik the draught marked in ATE 7 row. The species are to the driving-mecha- 
kalin 8 lower, to take down a peg, to lower; confined tothe Indo- nism. The operation of 

te; degrade; take the conceit out of. Flying Sea-horse (Pegasus laternarius). Chinese seas. They placing the pegs in the 


We look your have been variously hoe is always under 
Bios ndees dow: a shoe is alway 1 
os S. Bu tadibras Il. ii. 522 approximated to the lophobranchs, to the acanthoptery- the control and guid- 
Ka (peg), v.t pr t. o] AS, Dh I. 924 ians and especially the mail-cheeked fishes, and to the ance of the operator. 
UNA e DE . and pp. pegged, ppr. peg- hemibranchs. They have been also regarded ais repre- See also cut under pég- 
tin peg}, n] T. trans. 1. To thrust or senting a peculiar suborder or even order (Hypostomides). strip. 


Pegs into for th $ ‘hey are k lying sea-horses. i (peg’ing) 
hiten ye or the purpose of fastening; —hey are known as jung . pegging (peg“ing), 
ey by ioe of pegs; furnish with pegs: Pegasus (peg’a-sus), n. [= L. Pegasus, ene as [Verbal ae 
| 1E K9 boots or shoes, >>" sos, < Gr. Ijyacoc, a fabled horse (see de +) peg, v-) 1. The 
A TE antat I will rend an oak whose name was traditionally BN ay, act of tears 
| Tho at te ti his knotty entrails till ° znyń, a spring, haying come into exis with a pegorpegs, mst i à 
owl’ e! r fe atte od behind A for running the 
ee io ay, the fountains of Orr 1, Tn clase. i ne ee es eee 
ey ad Oranches) q +» Tempest, i. 2.295. winged horse of the Muses, g % wi m whi ient in / when the strip is placed 
Slim, they musrgtee comply well in the laying of blood of Medusa when slain by Perseus. With ẹ Pegs collectively, mechanism in / when the stip place 


ý ae Pegg'd down with a hook > 7 3 avo caused to well i 

oma p rte BEE OEDS PS aT iio a EEan RE, Of 525A beating admin 4 The pro 
Biss) i the turtle-pe mie green turtle) by ing fountain Hippocrene. He wasultimately pegs method of catching turtles with the peg. 

afl prevent flnctusti To fix (a market §°°One of the ancient northern constellations: — 5. Dogged or plodding perseverance in work. 

| Sore, pe at that pies, th by buying All The figure represents the forward half of a winged horse. [Colloq] 3 E ee 

| Peal thas totations from aie us preventing ing-awl (peg ing-Al), n. In shoemaking, 


eg ; 
ty © Market wi g made, or soll- p ts uare-bladed awl for making holes 
tage ttn He take at that price, ats or pegs are to be driven. 
Vin ng] quotations. [Stock- ing-jack (peg’ing-jak), n. An apparatus 


| tinen es 1, 
Tally followe aoe or strive persistently: 
Pg bathe «CVET 80 Bi or along. [Colloq.] 
» “peng g," Says Mr, Bri 
sing away at the Olives andes 


for holding a boot or shoe in various positions 
while it is being pegged. S) a 

pegging-machine (peg’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
shoemaking, & pegger. 


wie, ing-rammer (peg in -ramér), n. Tn found- 
yr outta when asked cian Aa Mans ointed rammer with which the sand is 
hy EES replied, “Worl teow do it eee in making molds. è 

l IK DS peggy 2° Leland, AD cep pegging 1 tija. [< peg? + -yŁ] Like a peg or 
Ike tag fat (iii ee raham Lincoln, xi. peggy (peg 9 Te 

, Y adnan “A Deady, unmistakable pegs; of the form of a peg. 

| Worked + Black, Honse-Boat, vil, 


nom and pegged al 

tutl Lerten d Work Tnotease ot ; pl 
O-pee- ew, XXXIX, 52. T LAR 

ELO E B8 ey Fors vie ce man TAR Ss A 

hands “ting the goo in the i ion is about 20 degrees north Peggy, dim. of Peg, a var. 
5 ¢ game hy k- onstellation i larg eI Gus 

OS depart; d S eG play, before of the Aona four bright stars in it form a large Oe Sfargaret. Ct. magt, madget, ete 

à ang. } 


The lower incisors are peĝjy and pote: Dict., p. 1505, 
pegi (peg’i), n.; pl. p -iz). [Prob. in 


t 
m 
ho} 


x T Use 
| Re the 
AS 


square, 
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; . See Pahlavi. e- a7 Pela, 
as the white- Pehlevi, ea n [Chin., < peh, white, + pe-la (pë’li), s gosa 


peggy 


o of several small warblers, 3 ( $ prepared #2." [Chi 

eon}, Sylvia cinerea, or Besan S. Ca peh-tsai able) A variety of cabbage much hemiptero oi als 

capilla, or garden-warbler, S. hortensis © ‘aten by the Chinese. sect or bark.) sects. 

slender poker having a small part of the end ee Same as petuntze. whose secre ons b 
> etions (+ 


è rus 
Se 


: Zz i ire. antse, ”- 
bent at right angles, used for raking à fire pot molt (pe-ny 


( 
n 


adder (peg‘lad’er), n. ; ; eee 
a È 7 “dy le. An obsolete form of paint, s 3 fer in-S lfa 
axed having 9 Sing ted. ine? (pan) T [F., punishment, penalty, pain: Pelagia (pē-lajip o ad to birds %8 
Porter (ee? an 1, A wooden leg of the Tee patil ne A punishment more commonly aaa 1 Ypical ae : 
ši Halts 5 £ ERSS = Q > “i fa I Pa Pical eo zi 
>. Onewhowalksona wooden eared peine forte et dure. Beo below. leadan iglia, foun US of 5 


Halliwell. [Loeal, Eng.) ’ so dressing-s¢ 3 
À 7 ‘A loose dressing-88 DOO SRS asa eae eee 

pegsy-chaw (peg’i-ehii), n. The whitethroat, of washable material; by enone zoman s under alopecia). asal 

A Athro Uer t) m Same dressing-gow? or morming-gowny; i } rag par: pelage (pel’ ij) n ; 

peggy-cutthroat (peg l-kult , She threw back the ends of her India qiies i hich she Sp. pelaje), nae * ea 

as poos oe ; had put over her purple Raa iter morning pann: ae ~ poil, < È es Colleg ; i 
j A! sy . 90l, P = . is SN, 

peg, v. t. eo peet pS $ e fur, wool or oth 2 aai 

j soint), 2 Gomphosis. in, n. see peen. ; A , Or other g 
peg-joint (peg joint), n usually Pein, 2 EA of paint. a common tech > Soft cove 
Peg- A ladder, usually Peete oo An obsolete f 1 plumage is wig ae tore 


. The a nn, [N 


simplest form.—2 os Slang] SM, ; 
: P » derision. net curred as lately as 1726. At times + 
leg: so called in contempt or derision (Slang-] A case of peine occurred as dat 20. TEE 
m KB me.) Same as ty bs with whipcord was used instead of the 5 pteropods, RG 
pegmat (peg’mil), n. (Le: see pegmo.] wee thumbs Fneye. Brit., XXII, 465, Pelagiada (pela Quoy a 
gia + -ada (aJt andi, 


pegme. ma's. et dure [F., < L. pana fortis et dura, intense A RARIS A 

Mino Veress aco oven enough for aueh oda Govier, p. 27. Peine forte Sishment), a Darbarous punishment formerly resented } a aan group of hya: DI 
TN y Ase Bhar 7) inflicted on those who, being a raigned of felony, refused lagiidee. Crane 1 families eae 

pegmatite (peg’ma-tit), 1 K Gr. miyualT-), to put themselves on the ordinary trial, but stood mute, pelagi ) ay neideæ, and Ayre È 
anything fastened together, congealed, or al Tt was inflicted by putting great yelet ou the prostrate + ecb (p6-la’ji-an a at 

x tod arsely crystal- , è prisoner, un he pleadec r died, and was = UT. Te/ayio¢ 2), ANG 
led (see pegme), + site2.] Coarsely ery body of the p pressing to death, the y particular rane A 
An obsolete form of paint. as pelagic. arly the Open 


l 
8ea,] 


aini itia, a 
aining tg Pele 


elagius 7 OG Who jy 


lized granite. Also called granitel, Tan ommon known as press 
ic (peg-ma-tit'ik), a. [< pegmatite pentit, © OEE aa LNs ae oa 
BA ET EN of, characteristic of, or resem- ae ce er ot £ r Saat a oe o m fp aan 
i itite.— ture, the type * eee [DO ST Leela alla idan 2 (pola iine 
meet So ee RT component sure.) An instrument for ascertaining the de- anus, a pollowene ns «andn, KI 
minerals being of considerable size and having atendency gree of resistance which the surfaces of differ- proper name.) I, q Felagius, K i Teng. 
toa similar optical orientation. Gr. miyna(r-), ent kinds of roads offer to wheeled carriages, gius or Pelagianign, ~- O7 Pert 
pegmatoid (peg ma-toid), a. [K Gr. mihal) ete., passing over thom. Also pirameter, “IL m A tolongi dn 
Re ae together: see pogr : peirastic (pias til), a [K ae T Ha soe Pelagianism : 
ae Ce y =, _ “ted for trying or proving, < Tepa, attempt, Pe agianism (pé-la‘ji-an4 
pegmet (pem), n. [< L pegma, < Gr. Esp ae make trial of, < meipa, a trial, an attempt.) + -ism.] mp peda J-au-izm), n. 
thing fastened together, as a stage or i at- Fitted for or pertaining to trying or testing; monk (flourished a of Pela 
form, ete., < myyvivan fix in, make fast: see ki Ponwantative’ as, the peirastic dia- lowers. T shed about A, D. 400 
of) A sortoft moving machine or triumphal Jo% king trial; tentative: as, peirastic dia- lowers. ‘They held that there ) 
paan A Bori g logues of Plato. oan 


E car used in old pageants; a speech written for p Pa game criterion is erented by God sinless ry guilt, 
theso; also, a written bill announcing what was erie : Ce pane PUBS aid AA tite cee or aga fia the wil i 
to be expected. ADAE Sie RRR ain pigs,  Suble; and they rejected infa Sal, but is not indis 
1 eisantt, a. [< OF. pesant, peisant, ppr. of peser, f ield to the belief in the Teton lagi 


Four other triumphal pegmes are, in their convenient peiser, weigh. Of. pesant!, } Heavy; weighty. His views were develope 


stages, planted to honour his lordship’s progress through Coslestius oe 
the city, P Middleton, Triumphs of Integrity. ara oy Haneta p Pale but were anathematized by P 
In the centre or midst of the peyme there was an aback, BLY PELSAN WELA en X -inthe er 
or square, wherein this elogie was written. x Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, ii. ines contemporary Augustine. 
B: Jonson, King’s Entertainment. peiset, v. and n, An obsolete form of poise. pelagic (pé-laj’ik), a K Gp aan 
ya Gs x A ; oy aes A O-1a) . t. TEAAYIK TA 
pegomancy (pé‘go-man-si), 2. | [< Gr. any, a peishwah, 7. Same as peshwa. ; ing fo the open ac < nthe fee fet 
spring, fountain, + javzeia, divination.) Divi- peit, n. [Origin obscure.] A whip. [Scotch.] sca.] Marine; oceanic; of or inating 
; 3 Pie Rac, j anic; : 
nation by the agency of fountains. Fee ay pe uron the Road (Child's Bi arr oam deep or open sea: said of those aquatic pats 
peg-striker(peg’stri’kér), n. One whocatches Zeuse nigit upon tie -tod (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 269). and animals which inhabit the high seas. Aly 
turtles, lobsters, etc., by driving through their peitrelf, n. Same as poitrel. : pelagian.—Pelagic birds, the RN 
j peizet, v. and n, An obsolete form of poise. idæ.— Pelagic fauna, as used by modern thalassegrpis 


? 


shells a peg fixed to a string 
ists, the fauna li 


peizlesst, a. Same as poiscless. zoülo ving at or near tho surface ott 


or a pole. f 

peg strip (peg’strip), n. In pejoration (pé-jo-ra’shon), n. [<L. pejor, worse, 9090n at some distance from land. 

shoemaking,a ribbon of wood compar. of malus, bad, + -ation.] 1. Deteri- | The pelagic fish fauna, as defined by the anther ga 
Murray}, consists, first, of the truly pelagic fish, the: hich 


oration; a becoming worse: specifically used 

i — vt einer Bets habitually live on the surface of the ocean...» 

de Score law. 2. Depreciation; a lowering or there aroa number of fishes inhabiting the dept ue 
e erioration of sense in a word. ocean, from a hundred fathoms downwards, P 

pejorative (pé’jo-ra-tiv),a.andn. [< L. pejor, panied cay to ascend oe sr ae fox 

worse, ¢ ity 1 `, -ativ tion with their propagation. ‘Thirdly, tie 

, compar. of malus, bad, + -ative.] I. vitcives a very considerable contingent from tht onl 


cut to the width and longitu- 
dinal section of a shoe-peg. 
The separate pegs are both auto- 
matically split from the ribbon 
and driven home by the pegging- 


machine. 
Dorgan a Ate, Ung a. Tending igs intended to depreciate or dete- fauna Nature, XU Sn 
ira), 2, nking-vessel riorate, as the sense of a word; giving ¢ aye an ; ele sd 
o bad sense to: i jeie 8 Low oF Pelagic hydrozoans, the Siphonoplurs 0 inn 
anic hydrozoans. 


serted to mark the level to II, n. In gram., a word th reciates ii i1'i-dé l 
t 3 I. n In ¢ E atdepreciates or de- Pelagiidæ (pel-a-Ji 3-6), n. pt- 
piob one person's draught is allowed to lower ‘eriorates the sense: thus, poetaster is a pejora- pA as s family of jolly- 
the liquor. | These tankards are said to have contained tive of poet, criticaster of critic. j acalephs, typified by the genus 
quarts, ave been divided by pegs into eight Pejoratively (pé’jo-ra-tiv-li), adv. Inalowor ing to the order Discomedusa, 

a 4 folded perm 


equal draughts. D 
ad sense. sposs-shaped mouth r l 
cross-shaped m Ba pouches wit oo A 


Our modern Bacch iscoy aw Perrin 
genuity in that e TG ai ‘ol their Det Ng paon ml peor, worse, pi a Is or ring-canal 

ity. s EN ES eer ea al canals or ring-canal, 7 TA 

y becoming worse; deterioration; pe- More marginal flaps. Also Pelagia the st 


peg-tankarda, of which a few may yet occasionally } Baad ae ry 
fi Derbyshire, L. D'Tsraeli, Curios, of Lit, TIL, 29 Joration. elagite (pel’a-jit), ™ bi ee le ‘it 
peg-top (peg’top), n. anda. T. n. 1. A variety pept? Met state of that man shall be worse than the pe agra A name given to the mer the de? f tim 
of top, ely of solid wood with a etal an Ea TAI peony Oo pict may bo amplified in ee prought up bY aod si l ae 
eg, which is s ae Bt : ev. T. Adams, Works, II. 65. dule B ; + hove! 7 
A a ar woun Ba ae id uncoiling of pekan (pek’an), n. [=F mn TT HON ae 6 parts of the Pacific ce 4 jron bit ee] ay 
EE E RT atthe tin, pl. A kind of “or Pennant’s as i aie pekan.) e fisher, Sf oxids of manganese i apposition: apa RA 
rowing till they Pe ae pekea (pé-k6’ii) Bethe t under ie a definite mineralogic ¢ (NL. (One p f it 
ankles: 8-Kô a), M. re name. ; em ; = alte mb set i 
called from their resemblance SHENG ene tree, Caryocar butyrosum, of eaor Pelagius (ie weeny É TEMO e h te 
son to the toy so named. [Properly pegtops.] Penne, of Guiana, which produces nuts ie eare ne Monacis: pamit ha Ui 
maie are alor j oluoed tho extavay eot Pekin deck © (eee) but aro more oily. pelagonemertes. (Pipa st o (Kt 
dour Hazi d pegtops, in which unwonted spi n duck. [Named from Peking, in China.] Pel480 Ehayoc, the SCL pelago” W 
a et was now arrayed. Juli Hone on A favorite variety of the as inele “ot [NL., ne pica] genus of EN he ta 
Ha. ` large size, solid Sie) ak ; v: e TE «genes nll EN 
Feet etre ioe 8 Yr gg oul Me | 
eking lacquer, See lacquor Pelagoneme?, emertes i vpititt i 

i ` pelagon 3, WI fi it 
bekket,v. A Middle English formof peck1, pickl. P L NT : faa gan NOE by 
6'kO), n. [Al ibs LCI > of pelagio nom as Nba ott N OS, 
Ac (in Cant ; so peckoe, pecco; < Chin. conus Polagonemert: is), Me 4 NE i 
pecially ees An wantonese pronunciation) pak-hao, < pek, p ig (pela eon ma bird) ropena | Mt 
the sane rae + hao, hair, down.) A superior kind of P elagornis gi - óp, f ne of pur pdi" we 
=op black tea, so called because the 1 > Aayos, the 87 tho Modo roma ef 
| picked young with the “d veomine noayon arei fasil birds from bzg, The er ly 
} lini pell (pel own” still on them. gd by Lartet in rejcu Awek w t 
s inhabitan Souk n. A stake set up for the use of pira resembling BP sar), nt RW Y 
1. A native inhabi resmen and others, to be struck at with elas? ie E 

native or an inhabitant of Pe their weapons f Ao $ | pelagosaur Pe js: = p/yus): ta AC 
led Peguer.—2, The Burmese ene Tected to attack it nen ces ime beginner is di “genus Polagost rato a yar 7 
a pitheovered by his shield as If engaged 12 actu combat, Pelagosaur is g, + aa? 
pelt, n, An obsolete form of peel, m réhayoç, the 50% 


n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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are known specifically as pelargoniuma or ax Martha Wazh 
ington geraniume ; other species are the single- and do: 
flowering geraniums of house culture, of which 
forms are the horseshoe-, ivy-leafed, oak-leafe 
c, silver-, gold-, and bronze-leafed, and tricolor 
P. triste produces tubers which are eaten at 
1 essential oil is made from the les of sev 
cially, in Algeria, of P. odoratissimum. 


age with amphicœ- 
asgje USC: 


pelamys. 
A small 


yela mis, 
„fish. 


t 
(led 


er oe funny 


speci: 
geranium 


Pelargopsis (pel-iir 


Jamis, 3. 
The pelam > ve 
THO ftir g. ees rop’sis), n 
t Chess, V. $. aes Ba 


(NL. (Gloger, 


y summer Game a 1842), < Gr. xe £ Bal 
jep some yaadlctor, S elamis 842), £ Gr. map yie 8 Storis EE SOE E 
: ae 5 Garer rance.) A genus of Alcedininæ; the stork- 
E ed by © 


NL. 
found 
, as Sarda. 
Bane D of Pelargts, 
‘z (a) In Mer- 
s Gralla, con- 
torks, ib s 


billed kingfishers, having the tail mnch longer 
than the bill, and the gonys sharply compressed, 


sixéc, of or 
‘k.] Of 


zike; ciconii- 


opòń, form.] 
i P86 a supe 
i l birds 
sqi, and Hen 
i of other e 


sher (Pelargopsis gurial). 


ble form has usually been placed with Hal- 

a} series, but it is near Ceryle inform, 
pi orous habits of the genus. About 

t the Indian and Australian regions, in 

. melanorhyncha) the bill is black; in 

3 P. gurial. P. leucocephala, ete. Also 
rand Halcyon. 

), n. pl. [L., < Gr. Heżacyoi, 

aditionallyderived from Ieżasyóç, 

on of Zeus and Niobe, the eponymous founder 
e Pelasgian race.] An ancient race, widely 

s} € reece and the coasts and islands 

ot the Ægean Sea and the Mediterranean gen- 

in prehistoric times. The accounts of it are 
ıt part mythical and of doubtful value, and its ethno- 
gical position is uncertain. 

Pelasgian (pé-las’ji-an), a. and n. [< Gr. Me- 
2dcytoc, equiv. to He/acyixéc, Pelasgic: see Pe- 
lasyic.] I, a. Same as Pelasgic. 

TI. x. One of the Pelasgi. 7 

Pelasgic (pé-las’jik), a. [< Gr. Iežaoyóc, Pe- 
lasgic, < Ieżaoyoí, the Pelasgi: see Pelasgi.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pelasgians or Pelasgi. 

scan, Faliscan, and Latin, great as are their 

s „can be readily explained by taking 

phabet as the common prototype. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, TI. 130. 


Pelasgic architecture, Pelasgic building, in Gr. ar- 
cheol,, masonry constructed, without cement, of unhew n 
stones, or of stones rough from the quarry and of irregular 
size andshape. Thisis the earliest variety of masonry found 

ile unt 


in Greek lands. Compare Cyclopean. 
compact silicious rock. 


Bestel 
ihes, thi 


ent d 
Pelasgic al 


Baryal Stork (Dissoura episcopus), one ofthe Pelar mor pie. 
entio of the phala i 
drig, oe tlanges is normal. The leading 
Bean Clomid, Ibidide, and Platalei 
Saath y group is best shown by some sto 
Fee i indian and African episco; 
l ma ese generic name, how 

ma lng ehh of His , Which is 
tly cr tail-coverts projecting 
tig thers, as illustrated in the Tarea 


appa 
this 7 


amilies 


peldon (pel’don), n. [Origin obscure. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


only genus of Pelecanide, having the bill slen- 
der and several times as long as the head, with 
a hook or nail at the end. and the mandibu- 
lar rami divaricated, supporting an enormous 


pouch. The wings are ext 
ous i 


There are at least 6 perf 
authors admit 2. 
white and brown pelic 
inhabiting also 
crispus, 


Pelecinide (pel-e-sin’i-dé), n. pl. 


Pelecinus (pel- 


pelecoid (pel’e-koid), n. 


pelecypod (pe-1 


pelf 


y long, with very numer- 
and consists of Dor more 
stout, and ail four tees are 
aate.) The size is great, 
of the body in pro- 
pueumaticity, 
"ies, and some 
al States—the 
3, P. trachyriomehu: and P. 
pelican.) The European species, 
frica, are P. onecrotalus and P. 


The tail is sh 
efi e sho 


the form is 
ion to its bulk is reduced 


Two inhabit t} 


fuscus. e Cut um 


ip The A ian is P. conspicillatuz; and P. ru- 
qni or philippine is found in various parts of the Old 
oriad. 


(NL. (Hali- 
day, 1840), < Pelecinus + -idæ.] A notable fam- 
ily of Hymenoptera, represented by the genus 
Pelecinus alone. The species are supposed to 
be parasitic. 


sī’ nus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1801), < Gr. zežexīvoç, a pelican: see pelican.) 
A remarkable genus of hymenopterous insects, 


submargina! 
slender, in the female at le 
head and thorax, but shorte 
antenne are long, filamentou: 
is polished-black. 


[< Gr. werexoecinc, like 
an ax,< éZexve, an ax, & battle- 
ax, hatchet, + eidoc, form.] A 
mathematical figure in the 
form of a hatchet, consisting 
of two concave quadrantal ares 
anda semicircle. Also spelled 
pelicoid. z 


i-pod), a. 
and n. [< Gr. zéžesvc, an ax, 3 
hatchet, + zoiç (xod-) = E. foot.] I. a. Hav- 
ing a hatchet-shaped foot; of or pertaining 
ia he Pelecypoda; lamellibranchiate, as a mol- 
usk. 
II. n. A bivalve mollusk; a lamellibraneh. 
Pelecypoda (pel-e-sip'ĝ-dä), n. pl. [NL.: see 
pelecypod.) The bivalve mollusks; the con- 
chiferous or acephalous bivalves, usually called 
Lamellibranchiata, Acephala, or Conchifera: so 
named as a class from the shape of the foot in 
some forms. Goldfuss. This name, agreeing in 
termination with the names of other molluscan classes, 
is now preferred by some conchologists to any of the 
prior designations. 
pelecypodous (pel-e-sip’d-ius), 4. 
pelecypod. 
pelemelet, n. 
peleret, n. A 


Pe 


Same as 


An old spelling of pall-mall. 
Middle English form of pillar. 
pelerine (pel’e-rin), n. [K F. pèlerine, a tippet, 
< pèlerin, a pilgrim: see pilgrim] A woman's 
long narrow cape or tippet, with ends coming 
down to a point in front, usually of silk or lace, 
or of the material of the dress- 
k: slins, prints, ribbons, erines are awful: 
jen cD Landon, pester drat (Davies) 
e’shair. (Hawaiian Ranoko o Pele, ‘hair of 
rene the thee of the voleano Kilauea.] The 
name given in the Hawaiian Islands to lava 


Scereetriz, coal-mining, hard and y i le fased, has been blown by the wind 
a in ie (palitr-os ” [Proy. Eng.] which, while fused, 1 by 
Bang phic (p6-lir-g9-mor‘fik), a. Per- male n. A Middle English form of peel. into long Cone or iiroati pellet. 
tliracters, ‘“@gomorphe, or having their pele?ț, n. and v. A Middle English form of peall. eleti, n. A > Bee EAE 
| peles} n. A Middle English form of peel%. elex Qs S D TONE : waa omea 
| [< Pelargonium pelecant, n. An obsolete form of pelican, | A nan canoes Dane 
genus Pelargo- Pelecanide (pel-e-kan’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pele- elf ( lf), n [Early mod. E. pelfe; <ME. *pelfe, 
clargonium.—Pel- canus + -idæ.] A family of totipalmate nata- Pe we e tpoite, pentane iia. Norm.) 
Ñ Š ric a¢id which is used torial birds, of the order Steganopodes ; the peli- ae a 9 on pres pe? ike, B. dink pare 
F weet jaa SOng- m cans. The name has been used as nearly synonymous SS oil, Be i Ue” pelfrer, pelfer, pelfir, also 
l dmi t Sweet, 189007 6), n. pl. (NU. S he nar 1 used as neatly “¥Mtysnow spoil, frippery; cf pelirer, peger, 1 l 
ainoo Manisbel ‘ : Pelarg onium + oa Meer nents ie nes Pelecanus; and in- pilfeier, deie pillage: appar. connected with 
i 


if onging to the polypetalous See cut under pelican. 


piller, rob ( E. pill), but the second syllable 


pep shed by the irr i Teka noi’déz),n. (NL. (La- ig not explained. Cf. pelfry, pilfer.)_ 1. Prip- 
s he irregular Pelecanoides (pel’e-ka-nol dez), m. L - js not explained. : pit 
pai and declined sta- cépède, 1800-1), < Gr. Te2exáv, a pelican, E gi- pery; rubbish; refuse; eae [Now only prov. 
ernim i elargonium and Tro- doç, form.] A singular genus of the Bee one Eng.) 
em latituds Hasturtiums, natives ily, Procellariide, representing the subfamily Another of our vulgar makers spake as illfaringly in 
H - Pelecanoidinæ (or Halodrominæ): so called from this verse written to the dispraise ota rich, man and 
the width of the chin and distensibility of tho couetons: on nast Sens ce hast a pees aa 
throat, suggestive of a pelican’s pouch. The Bu Psich in no respect nor for any cause isto be called pele, 
is broad, and the nasal tubes are vertical, the nostrils open- ough it were heuer so meane, for pelfe is the 
ing directly upward, unlike those of any other petrel; and though it wehreds of taylors and skinners, which are ac- 
the Wines are short, contrary also to the rule in t fin: PPsd of so vile a price as they be commonly cast out 
ily. “the birds hive with facility, and resemble little ARS Saares or otherwise bestowed vpon base pi 5 
ndine some estimate over doo, Tather than petrel aye. The genus fs also called Ha Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie oS reprint), iii. 23. 
© others tig, Àfrica, the Orient, groma and, Pere 2. Money; riches; “filthy lucre”: a contemptu- 
ngoyeeld-pubescent nnd Gums w Pelecanoidine (pel-e-kan-oi Bei le a ous term. It has no plural. 
ping diy nese ides + -i subfamily o 1 wil th burne, 
Met, ping o divided or dissected [NL., < Pelecanoides + -inæ.] wil the pallac e 
) te, or other color, Procellarii sented by the genus Pele- VVith al the princes 
i colors, Procellariidæ, represen à; ; pe 
eney rae ar inten lane _canoides alone. ae ee an Cole ae Gascoin 
es. po Nridize th : -e-ka/nus), n- e, : 
es; those of p, ee pro; Pelecanus (pel lic a : see pelican.) The sion or pelfe. 


canus, pelicanus, & p 
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pe i ; 
0 č í ter again at the 

rooked beaks pass out and en g A 

Must a game be played for tho sake of pelr? t orook cueurbit. Itis designed for continued 
Browning, The Statue and the Bust. belly of the: crnobation, the volatile parts of the UA 


distillation ar 


stance distilling, rising into the sapital, and returning 


through the beaks into the cucurbit. 

à Lembee, polt’s-head, retort, and pelican 

Had all been cinders. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 

St A six-pounder eulverin, Admiral Smyth.— 
At. ‘A kind of shot or shell. Davies. 

When your relation, General Guise, was marching up 
to Carthagena, and the pelicans whistled round him, he 
said, “What would Chloe ithe DUES of Neweastle’s cook] 
‘ive. e of these to make a petican pie? 
give for some 0! ees ore 


5, In dental surg., an instrument for extracting 


teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a peli- 
can. Dunglison.— 6. A hook, somewhat in the 
shape of & pelican’s bill, so arranged that it can 
be easily slipped by taking a ring or shackle 
from the point of the hook.— 7. In ker., a bird 
with talons and beak like a bird of prey, but 
always represented with the wings indorsed 
and as bending her neck in the attitude of 
wounding her breast with her beak.—Dalmatian 
elican, See Dalmatian.—Pelican in her piety, in 
hef., à pelican in her nest feeding her young with blood 
i her breast.— Pelican State, the State 


elfisht (pel’fish), a. [< pelf + -ish1.] Of or 
“ ews to riches: connected with or arismg 


om the love of pelr. 
Peljish faults. Stanihurst, Chron, of Treland, Ep. Ded. 
‘fri IE. pelfrey, also pelfyr 

elfryt (pel’tri), n, _ [< ME. pelfrey, also pelf 
ERRAN Parv.) < OF. pelfre, frippery ef. pel- 
Jverie, peuferio, frippery: see pelf.] Same as 
pelf, 1. 


“Tong have we been taking away abuses in England,” 
ena Aan Aen s, and such other mel ars 
ey ons, pilgrimage: y 
TN Unt what AS that, if ‘Antichrist still strike his roots 
among us?” Cranmer, quoted in R 


{Chi 
Pelias (pé’li-as), n. [NL. (Merrem, 1820), < 
Ja. Pelias, < Gr. MeAjag, a 


king of Thessaly, son 
of Poseidon, guardian of thë Argonaut Jason, 
and a victim to the wiles of I edea.] 1, A 
genus of vipers of the family Viperide, having 
tho urosteges two-rowed and the nostril open- 
ing between two 


nlates: synonymous with Fi- 
pera proper. ‘Pelias berus 


is thè common viper 
or adderof Europo. Seo cut under adder.— 2. whieh drops from 
À Roux, 1831. of Louisiana, 


if f staceans. Š 
i EES, Formerly also pellican, pelican-fish (pel’i-kan-fish), n. A lyomerous 


elican (pel'i-kan), n. t Vika ; 
TO Are ean pelyean, ‘policane, pelli- “fish of the family Burypharyngide : so called 
: from the large gular pouch. ‘The species originally 


can, pellicane, < AS. pellican = F. pelican = Pr. 
pellica, pelican = Sp. Pg. pelicano = It. pelli- 
cano = D. pelikaan = G, Sw. Dan. pelikan, < 
LL. pelecanus, pelicanus, < Gr. režeráv, MGT. also 
rehexivoc, TEAÉKAVOÇ, Or TEŽEKAVÓC, Q elican. Cf. 
mehexac (meAEKarT-), a ponpen wehexav, hew 
or shape with an ax, ¢ 7é/eKue = Skt. paragu, 
an ax, a battle-ax.) 1. A large piscivorous 
natatorial bird of the family Pelecanide and 
genus Pelecanus, having an enormously dis- 


tensible gular Hone Pelicans of some species are 
found in nearly all temperate and tropical countries. De- 
riving their whole sustenance from the water, they fre- 

nent lakes, rivers, and sea-coasts, and generally secure 
their prey by wading or swimming and scooping it into 


A p ne 5 Lager 
thelr poushes; though some, as the brown pelican, swoop pelican’s-foot (pel i-kanz-fut),2. An aporrhaid 
down on the wing, like gannets. ‘They breed usually on 


mollusk, Aporrhais pes-pelecani, the spout-shell: 

the ground near water, laying from one to three eggs, S80 called from the digitate outer lip. See cut 

white-colored, equal-ended, and of rough texture. They at Aporrhais. 

are gregarious, and gather in immense companies at their pelican’s-head (pel’i-kanz-hed), n. A wooden 
battle-club the head of which is rounded, with 
a projecting beak on one side, used in New 
Caledonia. 

pelick (pé’lik), n. [Amer. Ind. (?).] The com- 
mon American coot, Fulica americana. [Con- 
necticut. ] 
eicon r RBE pelecoid. 
elicoidea (pel-i-koi’d6-ii), n. pl. [NL. (Menke 
1828), prop. Pelecoidea, < geen tae, a 
helmet, casque (see Pelex), + eldoc, form.] An 
order of bivalves constituted for the family 

Pelidna, (pé-lid’ 
elidna (pé-lid’nii), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817 
< Gr. menovec, livid.] A genus of IA 
section Tringew, the type of which is the red- 
backed sandpiper of Europe, ctc., Pelidna al- 
pina; the dunlins. The American bird is a dif- 
ferent variety, P. alpina americana, or paci- 
fica. See cut under dunlin. 

Pelidnota (pel-id-n6‘ti), n. [NL. (Macleay, 
am, < Gr. as if *xedudvéroc, < medidvodv, make 
ivid, < meAidvée, livid, equiv. to me%óç, livid: 
ae peliom.] 1. An extensive American genus 
of scarabæoid beetles, having a mesosternal 


so named is LS ae es pelecanoides, 2 deep-sea form 
dredged at great depths by the naturalists of the Travail- 
Jeur expedition, near the Canary Islands. 
pelican-flower (pel’i-kan-flow’ér), n. A plant 
of the birthwort family, Aristolochia grandi- 
flora of Jamaica. The name is suggested by 
the pouch-like calyx. 
pelicanry (pel’i-kan-ri), n. ; pl. pelicanries (-riz). 
[< pelican + -ry.] A place where numbers of 
pelicans breed year after year. Tneye. Dict. 
One pelicanry in the Carnatic, where the pelicans have 


(for ages, I was told) built their rude nests. 
T. C. Jerdon, Birds of India, ii. 860. 


Brown Pelican (Pelecanus fuscus). 


breeding-resorts. The birds are about as 
and their short legs constrain them to an a Sardan. 
Ming gait, but their flight is casy, firm, and protracted. 
he sexes are colored alike. The plumage is in most cases 
puie variously tinted with yellow and rosy hues, The 
na e Kee aeda in arian aa tee fee 
pam e is white, with black primaries, an srs i a 
E ; n pines on the back of the head and on the HST 

_ The bill is surmounted in the breeding-season bya curious 


mom crest which is deciduous. (See cut at rough-billed.) 
dark and varied colors 


anew 
no foundation in hoes 
eae young are fed on fish 
uch, and doubtless often mace- 


iota m 

no tothenestin th 

3 atto, some extent T 
other birds of ‘the same 


flamingo 
ring some 
, from a red 


Grape-vi 
7 Pe vine or Spotted Pelidnota (Pelidnota punctata). 


and feed a, larva; 


and fec eee 
Tove, ii. 7, Hela 


larva; f. C, beetle; a, 


legof larva. (a tod. anal joint of larva; ¢, antenna of 


natural size; ¢ and fenlarged.) 


Find yeranee, mandibles bidentate at top, and 
A SS ahke in both sexes. Tt ranges from 


pelisson (pele 


Canada to g 
medium or 
spotted pel 
cultivated ; 


De 
Suthem Br 
arge ‘AZ 


idnota, p 


2. [l. 
Pelidn 
Pelidn 


el i-kë), n 
TEAL YN, TERVE. 9 
n Gr, archeesy no 
vase resemblin 
dria, but wi 
between the neck 
the body less ma 
and having ptt 
handles, attache 
neck at or ne 
and extendiy 
body, 
peliom (pel’i-om), » 
Gr. merioua, a livid S] K 
from extravasation: f 
blood, < Teho Take 
livid, < mete,” livier 
black and blue, black? 
ef. TeALOC, TEAC, dark. 
colored, dđusky.] X 
mineral; same as tolite 
Pelion (pé’li-on),n. [NL 
toin in Thessaly.) In z 
carboniferous steroe 
amphibians, a 


, a large 
g the tee 
th the curve 


Wy 858 
1 deg 1858, (6) A gonus of bu 
Pelionetta (pel’i-G-net’ii), n (NL 
% a. a NL, 


N (kan, 
"ira, 
subfamily, w inn 


gibbous extensirely 


1829), < Gr. mežóç, dark, dusky + 
A genus of Anatide of the À 
containing scoters with 


Surf-duck (Peltonetla perspicillata). 


umage, varied with 


feather ill 6 plack pl 
feathered bill and black p ata, be Re 


white on the head, as P. per 
scoter or surf-duck, which in 
of North America. |. 
Peliontidæ (pel-i-on’ti-de), np d 
lion(t-) + -idæ.] A family of steg 
labyrinthodont amphibians, typ 
nus Pelion, later associated W 
mide. reso, a pels 
pelisse (pe-lés’), 2, [< E. paa ali 2 
pelisse, pelice, & skin of tin a ; 
pelliccia, a pelisse, bp eE 
of skins, < P 
Originally, & 1 
garment lined or ; 
He [the sheikh] was dresset pad a yel 


atlis, a 
over the rest of his Sik ae turban 


habits both casts 


P. 


Ih. 


wrapt about his ae ource 
' iform " 

His [Prince Estorhazy'sl Mirt y 

crimson velvet, the sw0l raro 

monds. First å! 

2. A long cloak oF 

with sleeves, 2? y 

women. 


She helped: 
ping herself in 


ni ( 
qiss0 ae 
a i (Co hy 
isst. 
gee pel pi 


Pelisse-cloth, 3 
used for women 5 


ettico® 


a, furred P f fur: 


; rt 
pelisse, & skin abby elas Opp 
eG glit), 7 [$ ra made lth de 
elite 2 In petrol, 2” Tt orna 
+ -iter. Ter sedimen h * 
a ie eday fuller® 
clay, y 
posits. [Rare 


bg 


ltalafter a few years. Also spelled pelagra. 
In tho maize-porridge, which is called “polenta,” and 


whith is the chief food of a certain class of Italian work- 
woth, 


Kllagrin 
e who i 
The extent of the rava 


tatal from the fact 
i act tha 
uti Asylum jn 1827, a 
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4363 
‘ 
> Their skinnes are so thicke that a 
Fal ae geol., Chel shares, re 80) thicke thata pellet of an harque- 
Ad. According to bush will scarce pearce the Hakluyt's Voyagez, II! 


Then must you have ¢ ai forméd rı 
Like to the pellet of a birding kra dabas 


; J. Dennys (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 
3. In ker., a roundel sable: 


al or detrital 
and pelitic, 
d, fine sand, 
ı but rarely 


samne ags ogre. 


1e lish. Beran 4. In numis., a small pellet-shaped boss 
el, pell, $ OF si lile % Evans.— 5. In decorative art, a small rounded 
mee Sp. piel = aie Widen projection, usually one of many. Compare purl? 
eb /M, & ue hide. Border of raised acanthus leaves alternated with pel 
ai} the A skin 0 . Soulages Catalogue, No. 36 (84,1 


Pellet molding, in Romanesque arch ee 
mented with small Hemtsplies al Se re are 


old gyse- 


of clay affixed to the body of the 


the By pe A6. (Halliwell.) ornamentation, ornament by means of small rounde 
pvent wR | he Pelt, an projections or bosses, sometimes arranged Hepa 

erk of the ra erate patterns, especially in pottery, where the pellets are 
i eh ntere composed of small balls 


ellis receptorum 
y yoll called pellis 
fice is now abol- 


vessel after it is molded. 


pellet (pelet), v.t. [< pellet, n.] To form into 


pellets or little balls. 
Oft did 


i ip 
wits) n 
-i of 


a var. she heave her napkin to her eyne, . . . 


‘a(t K ME. pellen a ie CE ing the silken figures in the Drine 
(pel, Ales knock, etc.: £ lt E compel season’d woe had pelleted in tears. 
tlem pe tirgo, whence na i ae ee s d Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 18. 
Tere WYO d pulse’, pulsa oe E i Pelletan jet. See jetl. 
oH ing to drive forth; knock a : pone eri n. A Middle English form of pelter2. 
ff pls + them run pelleter?t, n. A Middle English form o itor. 
cae well Fa rth when they begun pelletierine (pel-e-tér’in), n. N e h 
math S0 4 kill a Hh, concave ni Bs ee ye = mae 
puivand mell, and Ki pistols knell, French chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97).] 
Tfi muskets Se > ” LA An alkaloid from pomegranate-bark, CgH13NO. 
And some if ir (child's Ballads, VIT. 260). It is a rogy a reaut ag at 185°C. Its p iarma- 
patll o) ant i peelt, f co y ic pr opert ies resem ble somewhat those of curari. 
$ An obsoleto var Senin] A The tannate is used as a tæniacide, 
plt 3 Sm [Prob & dial. var. of pt ‘ee dee pellet-powder (pel’et-pou’dér), n. A British 
pl EN placo, such ng ee un cannon-powder molded into pellets of various 
‘eo i rov. ding. i sizes according service itis “for 
it 3 er at roy ito wash into sizes recording to the service it is to perform, 
see nt [< pelt, n now largely superseded by pebble-powder. 
per pools (prov. ng.) n. {Formerly Pellian equation. The indeterminate equation 
fac pellock” (pel’ak, -QK), i. sa @ , ax? = y? + 1: named from the English mathe- 
place EC Gael. pelog, & porporse 1] A matician and diplomatist John Pell (1610-85). 


Pellibranchia (pel-i-brang’ki-i), n. pl. [NL., 


erpolse. s ink. 18 soci r i 

ilea (pe-18'i), n. (NL. (Ein ee <L. pellis, skin, + branchiz, gills.] A suborder 
t dlasionto the dark-coloret 5 ne sree “) of nudibranchiate gastropods without distinct 
indusky.) A genus of po Se et cori ere% gills, respiration being effected by the skin. It 
fe dif-brakes, with intramargina Egan aaa was named by J. E. Gray for the families Lima- 
iroad membranous indusia, which are formec pontiide and Phyllirhoide. 

{the reflexed margin of the frond. Mo than Peilibranchiata (pel-i-brang-ki-a’ti), n. pl. 


known, of which al 


species are l 
See clif-brake (un- 


North America. [NL., neut. pl. of pellibranchiatus: see pelli- 


Iream. as branchiate.] A suborder or superfamily of nudi- 
ike pelt? + -age. | Cf. pel- branchiates destitute of branchiw, whose func- 
paid for skins of leather. tions are assumed by the skin. It comprises the 


plagra (pe-la’ grit), n. [= It. pellagra, < NL. families Limapontiidæ, Elysiidæ, and Rhodopidæ. Essen- 
plagra, it, pellis, skin, + Gr. aypa, a catch- tially the same as Pellibranchia and Dermatopnoa. 
tg] An endemic disease of southern Europe, pellibranchiate (pel-i-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 


[< NL. pellibranchiatus, < L. pellis, skin, + 
branchie, gills.) I, a. Breathing 
the skin; of or pertaining to the Pe 

TI. n. A pellibranchiate mollusk. 
pellicant, n. An obsolete form of pelican. 
pellicle (pel’i-kl),. [= F. pellicule = Pr. pel- 

licula = Sp. película = Pg. pellicula = It. pelli- 
cula, pellicola, < L. pellicula, a small skin, dim. 
of pellis, skin, hide: see pelll.] 1. A little or 
thin skin; a cuticle; a film; a scum: as, the 
nacreous pellicle of some shells; the coaly pel- 
licle of many fossil plants; the filmy pellicle or 
scum of infusions in which infusorial animal- 
cules or microscopic fungi develop. 


wen, there is formed, by putrefacti luring the 
hs, a polson which cae OaE Oe ie 
ea Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 253. 
pe-la’grin), n. [< pellagra + -inl 

a Ko -int. | 
S afllicted with pellagra. 3 
ges of this affection may be esti- 


t, of 600 patients in the Milan L 
600 patie Milan Lu- 
he-third were pellagrins ` 


x Chambers’s Encyc. pie aoe 

{ Mlstous (nea grus) a [(NL. pellagr G The kernell or woodie substance within the date is di- 
if “10, pellagra: Seep i e pellagrosus,< vided from the fleshie pulp and meat thereof by many 

| ting to pellagra: pellagra.] 1. Of orper- white pellicles or thin skins betweene. ian 
| nre from pell gta; resembling pellagra; de- Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiii. 4. 
A Affected ite as, pellagrous insanity.— We are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the globe on 
May th pellagra. 2 which we live. Most have not delved six feet beneath the 
| surface. Thoreau, Walden, p. 355. 


kr Se Ni 
T amuna Of pelag 


Tous 


madness -= State of thin crust formed on the surface 


when evaporated toa certain 
licle consists of crystallized 


2. In chem., a 
of saline solutions 


oun’tān), n. [Also degree. This pel 


projections.— Pellet pell-mell! (pel’mel’ ), adv, 


by means of 
libranchiata. 


rtical pellucidly ( 


and eGangotri 


pelma 
species of the genus; P, Pennsyleanica is th pi 
pellitory. Also called hamsnerivort and LENE ae 
2. The feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium 
(see feverfew); also, the other chrysanthemums 
of the group often classed as Pyrethrum. The 
sneezewort, Achillea Ptarmica, has heen e 
wild or bastard pellitory. ae miea 


pellitory-of-Spain, n. A composite plant, Ana- 


cyclus Pyrethrum. growing chiefly in Algeri 
-E y eria. 
rs root is a powerful Eut aed aga alakoa and 
ocal stimulant. The masterwort, Peucedanum Umpera- 
toria) Ostruthium, has sometimes re ed this name. 
e 1 (Formerly also pel- 
mel, pelly-melly ; < ME. “pellemelle, pelleymelley, 
< OF. pellemelle, peslemesle, also meslepeste, als 
pelle et melle, pelle et meste, peste et mesle (F. 
méle), contusedly (> pellemesler, peslemesler, mix, 
Bue Os appar. < OF. pelle, pale, a fire-shovel, 
; neen mix, meddle (see pale?, pecl3, and 
mell ); but perhaps in part, like equiv. mesle- 
mesle (which occurs), a mere redupl, of mesler, 
mix: cf. E. mishmash, mixty-masty, and mingle- 
mangle, similar reduplications.] With con- 
fused or indiscriminate violence, energy, or 
eagerness; indiscriminately; promiscuously; 
confusedly; in a disorderly mass or manner, 
That oo peple smyte thourgh the tother all pelley melley, 
full desirouse eche other to apaire and to damage with all 
her power. Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), tii, 397. 
Continue this alarum, fight pell-mell ; 
Fight, kill, be damn'd! Lust's Dominion, iv, 3. 
The gates set open and the portcullis vp, 
Let's pell-mell in, to stop their passage out. 
Heywood, 1 Edw, IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 20). 
Put ‘em pell-mell to the sword. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iff. 1. 
De Vargas kept his men concealed until the fugitives 
and their pursuers came clattering peU-mell into the glen. 
Irving, Granada, p. 79. _ 
pell-mell*t, n. A variant of pall-mall. 
pellock! (pel’ok),. [A var. of pellet with sub- 
stituted dim. term. -ocl.] A ball; a bullet. 
See pellet. [Scotch.] 
pellock?, x. See pellack. 
pellucid (pe-lu’sid), a. 
pellucidus, perlucidus, tra 
perlucere, shine through, 
through, + lucere, shine: 
1. Transparent. 

Such a diaphanous, pellucid, dainty Body as you sée a 
Crystal-glass is. Howell, Letters, I. i. 29. 
2. Admitting the passage of light, but not prop- 
erly transparent; translucent; limpid; not 
opaque; in entom., transparent, but not neces- 
sarily colorless; translucent. 

More pellucid str 
An ampler ether. Wor 

Still its water is green and pellucid as ever. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 195. 
3. Figuratively, clear; transparent to mental 
vision. 


[= F. pellucide, < L. 
nsparent, $ pellucere, 
be transparent, (per, 
see lucent, lucid.) 


eas, 
dsworth, Laodamia. 


A lustrous and pellucid soul. f 
Browning, Ring and Book, If. 35. 
Pellucid zone, the zona pellucida, the inclosing mem- 
brane of the mammalian ovum. It is of considerable 
thickness and strength, and under high magnification 
shows a radiately striated structure, whence it is also 


called zona radiata, y 

pellucidity (pel-a-sid’i-ti), n. [= F. pellu- 

cidité,<L. nellucidita(t-)s, perlucidita(t-)s, trans- 

parency, pellucidus, perlucidus, transparent: 
] Same as pellucidness. 


see pellucid. 
‘The chymists are never quiet till the heat of their fancy 
have Siea and vitrified the earth into a crystalline 


pellucidity. Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 9. 
lucidity of the air. 

ee Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philos., vi. 

pe-la’sid-li), adv. Transparently 


i ` 
Pilegiy 2 SPPar. corrupti saline particles.— 3. In bot., same as co 
| Tynu gU mo ptions of the ML. Ppa: Saan or translucently. 
Sm w Soputtam, pert ce wild thyme, Laer see, wa den o < L. pellicula pellucidness (pe-lū'sid-nes), 1- The state or 
i Hi a S - Ul . AL., . ? =a, * 
st hn Teuerium Politi. SO.a species of pe eal Eee eae pellicle. ] In bot., same as property of being pellucid: as, the pellucidness 
| valet? n g ee form of palll. cortical layer (which see, under cortical). i orn EO n. [ME., also pelure, pellere; 
a hy et, w K 4 pellicular (pe-likū-lär), ne K ie acre re OF. peleure, pelure, pellure (ML. pellura), fur, 
tten CT Stone), ¢ Op TE- Delet, pelot, a ball small skin (see pellicle), + -ar3.] Having (OF pele nd paring, pel, skin, fur: see pel.) 
Sh ppg b F. oe Delote, pelotte, a ball, Character or quality of a pellicle; formed by or Fik; fur-work; a t 
| rite 5, pelota. T pelota, mla la -= forming e pels ue sete acquires a 3 And furryd them with armyne, 
Pct on, <) Y= lt. pill r The pollen tube of Phanerogamia so: y Th ver zyt pellere so fyne. 
litte, Pall TAL piota, PS ean length of ip a cre inches without ever departing from Ye Weer Corio Pr. iL 38, f. me (Halliwell.) 
ta allaso DUG, a ball: see piles -)> the homogeneous pellicular structure- etre clothed fai komly for ani kud kinges sone 
Wj s homes i ough, p ner me] 1 A Henfrey, Elem: E In ‘ode clothes of gold a-grethed ful riche, 
PY, thie pellets, ead (a shot), Pellicular enteritis, pseudomembrayor® ee 2 Mh perrey & pellure pertelyehe GS thea nites. a 
acre therby Te TSE a Titil at ony pelliculate (pe-lik’wlat), @ +: aie ‘llicle. William of Palerne (E. E. 7. » 
Mit ithe vt Worchith, tha ges OON litil pelot, small skin, + ~atel.| Covered witha p f Als wemen haue wille, in there wilde youthe, 
; A litil egesta? 80 hanne another ty i us form of pelleter, for As ehom with fyn perle, & thaire face paint, 
4 egeai a 80 that the imate cpother tyme pellipert, x. An errore i ith d pall & mony proude rynges, 
i Gg H l- 2 TF yy] Ş, À . 
| tt Stone, S Quinte Essence oa litildi- “pelter2. York Plays, Ei p ME. 3 elleter, peri- Oe eine Right and te deme faire 
haly fro a former (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. pellitory (pel'i-tọ-1i), n. [64 sie 1 A per- Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 434. 
ES a sli a Tees amissile,par- ‘0Y, eto; s corruption © feinalis; specifically, pelly-mellyt, adv. An obsolete form of pell- — 
As » & cannon-ball; ennial weed, Parera NA : 
Re as pet > ® the wall-pellitory, à small bushy plant gon sak elma (pel’mii), n.; pl. pelmata (-ma-ti). E 
Pec! out of gon throughout the cooler parts of pi P à), 2.5 ihe s 
E E ea Oy old walls, ete», tronga is extended to all the ? Gr. xéAua, the sole of the foot.] ‘The 
» L 1643. 2 $ 


Europe and Asia. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hal 


ridwar 
t = 


: pelma 
tho planta; the entire under surfac 


A öğ < Gr. rél- 

am (pel-mat'ğ-gram), n. [$ Gr. re 
polma toETaN Di the foot, + ypäuua, n writing] 
A print of the foot. et a 
Pelmatozoa (pel’ma-td-20fi), n. pl- [N L< Gr ee sal 
réhna, the sole of the foot, + con, aa J Bao REO ia 
In Leuckart’s classification (1848), the De WANDE, 


echt ign i land oe 
[i 


o of the P. lunatus is 
a 


common 
North Ameri- 
can species 
known as 
mud - dauber. 


+ 


-urchins and starfishes), à aa and 
fermata (holothurians and spoonworms), and aaa L. Pe- 
divided into the two orders Cystidea i aa lopide, < Gr. 
noidea. i is mow used for Olea, Custoidea, Tležoriða the Nest of Pelopaus lunatus. 
ts soning Ogame as Crinoidea in an enlarged sense, descendants ‘joi (Medon-), Pelops: see Pelo- 
ela t zoan (pel“ma-tğ-zö'an), 4. and n. [ of Pelops, Gey In Gr myth. of or pertain- 
ere tosoa + “an) . a. Stalked, as an ar Tarat el oe is said to have been the son 
noderm; pertaining to the Iaa ROE, OF NPY ing to his descendants, the Pelopidæ, 


of ‘Tantalus, or his Ge; 
notorious for their crimes, 


ing their characters. 
TI, n. A descendant of Pelops. 


, n. A member of the Pelmatozoa. 


Slob‘a-téz), » [NL. (J. Wagler, c A E 
Tobat ERATA e, p Ba one who Peloponnesian (pel"ọ-po-ne si an), a. and n. 


i si sian, < Pelopon- 
ivew, walk ftallessam- [< L. Peloponnesius, Peloponnesian, ¢ J elopon- 
Phib N P C A E ipoobatida. wee Ne < Gr. Medororvycoc, me Reponn enus, for 
Aa of rope is an example. [léZoroc viooç, the island of Pelops: THé/ox, gen. 


TléAoro¢, Pelops, 
Pelobatide (pel-p-bat‘i-do), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Pe- son of Mantaua 
lobates + -idæ.] A family of arciferous salient oan 
amphibians, typified by the genus Pelobates, Re o an 
with maxillary teeth, dilated sacral diapophy- Nitec a 
ses, the fasts coynei with the sacrum, and on a 
SEE Oe eee rocltgedriead’s-05 i a. Of or pertain- 
drya el’9-dri-ad‘i-d6), n. pl. [NL., c ; i 
Paen Ra + -ide.] In Günthers e to a n l- 
classification, a family of anurous batrachians, op enn este, he 
typified by the genus Pelodryas, with platydac- s ut o ve e Bes 
tyl digits, maxillary teeth, ears developed, no su aot 1 X y e, 
rotoids, toes webbed, and sacral apophyses ue ue E pi 
* dilated. Its species are now usually referred to a a A ose 


the Hylide, Also Pelodryide. > 3 a, r 
Pelodryas (pē-lod'ri-as), n. [NL., < Gr. 77260, lis, ; Laconia, 
mud, Dre, I adryad: see dryad.] A ge- Messenia, ; and 
nus of batrachians of the family Hylide, or giv- part of Corin- 


thia.—Peloponne- 
sian or orian 
schoolof sculpture, 
in Gr. art, one of the 
chief schools of clas- 
sic sculpture, paral- 
lel with the Attic 
school, from which 
it differed notably in 
its more robust qual- 
ity and its less mi- 
nute elaboration of 
detail. The Athe- 
nian Phidias, whose chief teacher was the Dorian Ageladas, 
united the excellences of both schools.— Peloponnesian 
war, one of the principal wars of ancient Greece, 481-404 
B.C. The contestants were Athens and her allies (largely 
nayal) and Sparta with allies (including several from the 
Peloponnesus, whence the name of the war). Its final out- 
come was the transference of the hegemony in Greece from 
Athens to Sparta. _ 

II, n. A native or an inhabitant of the Pelo- 


ponnesus. 
peloria peer n. [NL., < Gr. wéAwp, a 
monster.] In bot., the appearance of regular- 
ity of structure in the flowers of plants which 
normally bear irregular flowers. ‘This restoration 
of regularity may take place in two ways—either by the 
non-development of the irregular parts (regular pelo- 
ria), or by the formation of irregular parts in increased 
Anan aleg number, so that the symmetry of the flower is rendered 
itera deers perfect (irregular peloria). The latter, which is the more 
y common, is the original peloria of Linnæus: the term was 
first used of five-spurred examples of Linaria vulgaris. 


ES Plae TEI kty a. [< peloria + -atel.] 
ses, | 
E hiner gece 
leurodi- acterized by peloria, ea anot Animals 

n grn pelorisation. n. See pelorization. 
pelorise, v. t See pelorize. 


ing name to the family Pelodryadidæ. P. cæ- 
Sa A is the great green tree-frog of Australia 

$, and New Guinea, oe 

; Pelodytes (pe-lod’i-téz), . [NL. (Fitzinger), 

< Gr, made, mud, mire, + dirty, a diver: see Dy- 
3 tes.] 1, A genus of tailless amphibians, typi- 

> cal of the family Pelodytide.—2. A genus of 
worms. Schneider, 1859. 
Pelodytidæ (pel-6-dit’i-do), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pelodytes + -idz.] A family of arciferous sa- 
lient amphibians, typified by the genus Pelody- 
tes. It is characterized by maxillary teeth, dilated sacral 
diapophyses, the coccyx articulating with condyles of one 
or sacral vertebra, proccelian vertebra, and the uro- 
style distinct. It Toe besides Pelodytes, several paleo- 
tropical and Australian genera. 


onijus, dedicated at Olympia By the Mes- 
senians in commemoration of the Spartan 
defeat at Sphacteria, 425 B.C. 


n., [NL. (Latreille), 
y6voc, offspring: see 


y 
log 


ral muscles ; 
er of species Pelorism (pel’o-rizm), n. [< Gr. 7éAup, a mon- 
pen Mye mit z (see Deloria), + -ism.) Same as peloria. 
across the plastron. elorism isnot due to mere chance variability, but either 
arrest of development or to reversion. 


Pelorus (pzas Delta 
ditional pilot an) m KI 


TON: for detece 
bearings of celess 
pelott, n. A Min dal obj 18 cop? Aip t 
3 I a WoseCt sy, ~ Omna. hgn 
pelote (pe-laty p e D ; Cts, Tas th, 
of Heme aes snes see ponl Wou 
S © WOO], or op < Velle n 
Pelourt, oN lea 
pelowt 
pillow. Pelowe}, n. 
wl i ec 
par. S L, pultare, hear Pelen 
form of pulsare, eae Strik »pi 
Pie Ht AE 
pelt is a contracted p° 
in sense of “pelt form of Pelle WI 
handle roughly, op <i ne? 


+ tTannipey - 
ting e iba], 


el 
fro ft 


Cay pelt 


*Oquiy, p Rot 


like a ball, = ike Delotey. 
baste (Florio) T j 


“peleten would not e eed 
produce the form pa 
trans. 14. To push; tlie 
Fikenhild agen yi 

ith his swerg, 


I 
2. To assail With mis 


l siles; 
something thrown. =) 


Several such obscur 

scure 

AI have insulted 
and taken pleasure t 

little objections, op them, S 


8. To throw; 


oN) IL, Wp 


We have har, 
e have hag 
ies an hale 


My Phillis me with pelted 
y Dryden, tr. of y; 
TI. intrans. 1. To throw 
The bishop and the Duke of Gl 
I Gloucester’ 
z pelt so fast [with pebblestones] at ono mei 
Lhat many have their giddy Drains knock'd ont 
l ; Shak., 1 Hen. V1, iit 1,6 
To fall or descend (on one) with violence op 
persistency : as, a pelting rain. : 
The pelting show 
Destroys the tender herb and budding ire 
A. Philips, Pastoral, il 
At a touch sweet Pleasure mnelteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 


‘Apples plies, 
irgil’s Eclogue 8, ili p, 
missiles, ; 


9 


Keats, Fan. 
3. To proceed rapidly and without interis- 
sion; hurry on: as, the horses pelted along st 
a fine pace. [Colloq.]— 4t. To bandy wonls; 
use abusive language; be in a passion. 
Another smother'd seems to pelt and swear, 
Shak., Lucrece, L 18 
5+. To submit; become paltry. Nares. 
I found the people noming preska 
To y y or tributes pay. F 
To yeeld, or hostage give, nab a Hoge pt 
j stroke 

pelt! (pelt), n. [< pelit, v.] 1. Ablowo 
from something thrown. 
But as Leucetius to the gates came fast 


rroyes Li s brave 
To fire the same, Troyes Tlioneus WE 
With a huge stone a deadly pelt iim ee (vera) 


Vicars, tr. of Virg! 
2+. Rage; anger; passion. 
ghate letter which pe vt m ATA cone 

pelt? (pelt), n. [¢ ME. pelt arena 
from pelter, peltry regarder a pela 
-ry : see pelters, peltryt. H aia telis 
is a diff. word, MHG, Poy ’ 
pelliz = AS. pylee (> E. pt or at 
skin, a furred robe, ah j mesk 
pilch, pelisse, Cf. pell J 1; 


with the hair on Ba 


to such a pel! cant 


fur: 
ment made from sue a 
shepe also comy to, (e 

ofi shepe a ica A 


' t 3 weare 
A pelt, or garmen > used t0 
whid nobles in old time UE Vor 


Darwin, Var, of Animals and Plants, I. 33 edab 
a a . mals and Plants, I. 33. „aw pelts clapP 
maily Me ata n (pel’G-ri-za’shon), n. [< pelorize noae yao 
ation.) The bh me af cn y uart: k. 
“gees Also “alia oe aan Ta Bees aA amele ed by aD 
N some insta) 7 EA Mi 5 reri t 
ars plant Deban ei Itona at oes thor used, O ea sat 
1. Ys! 
i a Eneye, Brit., IV. 129. pelt & Mtoa han e LOr n tanne shee? 
ene (el o-xiZ), v. f; pret. and pp. pelo- press, Tanned Prior value, 51t 
L riced, ppr: pelorizing. [À peloria + -ize.] To pecially one of ini, 6 
affect with lori Dp “120. Hide, etc. See skin, eltet ( 
ʻa peloria. Also spelled pelorise. lt , (pel’tii), m; PLP fle 
l Hee Perfectly pelorised examples had six petals, ELIE h light shield, ° 
EAN ‘ked with black striæ like those on the standard- 2 small, Dg alantigs 4 
$ Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, I. 338. 1. In classé 
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ı light- pelter! (pel tér), n. [< pan + -érl.] 1. One 
to who or that which pelts.—2. A shower of mis- 
siles; a storm, as of falling rain, hailstones 
ete. [Colloq.] EAA 

proreniy another shower came; . . , pebbles came rat- 


tling all about Bonnie. She shrugged © Š 
and shut her eyes during the pelter. Cader Cis 


Religious Herald, March A, 1557, 
8. A passion; a fit of anger. [Colloq.] 


niat 
Ather DE O. 
2 p 

Th 
he 


2 H. Kingèley, Hillyars and Burtons, iii. 
| pelter? (pel'tèr), n. [< ME. peltyer, pelleter. 
*pelliter, peleter, < Or. Peono mA 
letier), a skinner, furrier, < pel,< L. pellis, a skin 
hide: see pell1.] A dealer in skins or hides; a 
skinner. 
pelter?t (pel’tér), n. [Appar. < *pelt, a verb as- 
sumed from pelting, which is appar. for *palt- 
ing, paltring, paltry: see pallring. Cf. palter.) 
1. A mean, sordid person; a pinchpenny. 


mite qis- 
u 
thou as iD 


ll y x > 

T 5, SI Yea, let suche pelters prate, sainte Needham b ei 
d j quatrefag™ s ae from statue a speede, d am be their 
jou palta junta, Reon ín the Capitoline } We neede no text to answer them, but this, The Lord hath 
pcre eth ne nede, Gascoigne, A Gloze upon a Text. 
iY „n bor A ! 
pee en DO NL. (Rafinesque, 2. A fool. 


tan’ drit), Ne 


i “ald The veriest pelter pilde maie seme 
ctf], ©? 


To have experience thus. 


famen). Seen rene of the k Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). 
ily Phitodendr i, (ype ovthot- Peltier effect. See effect. 
it , distingys -ogspe- Peltier s phenomenon. See thermo-electricity. 
gibe P eales; th amon ara from peltifolious (pel-tito’li-us), a. [¢ L. pelta, a 
ness of Amerlean Sear large and ornamen- shield, + folium, leaf.] Having peltate or 
EA ork to Georgia. shield-shaped leaves. 


peltiform (pel’ti-form), a. [< L. pelta, a shield, 
+ forma, shape.) Peltate in form; shield- 
shaped. 
Peltigera (pel-tij’e-rii), n. [NL., < L. pelta, a 
shield, + gerere, carry.] A genus of lichens 
with frondose thallus, which is veiny and vil- 
lous beneath, where it is deprived of the corti- 
cal layer. ‘The apothecia are peltiform, the spores 
fusiform or acicular and many-celled. P. canina is the 
lichen or ground-liverwort, formerly considered as a 
cure for hydrophobia (see cut under lichen); and P. aph- 
thosa is the thrush-lichen, which is purgative and anthel- 
mintic. 


peltigerine (pel-tij’e-rin), a. [< Peltigera + 
-inc2.) In bot., belonging to, resembling, or 


che 
peltinerved (pel’ti-nervd), 
shield, + nervus, nerve, + 
ing nerves radiating from a point at or near 
the center: said of a leaf. See nervation. 
pelting! (pel’ting), x. [Verbal n. of pelt}, v.) 
A beating or belaboring with missiles, as with 
stones, snow-balls, ete. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 


at Hertford is well imagined, and if he 


f contusions at the annual peltings, all 
Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 


acteristic of the genus Peltigera. 
a. [< L. pelta, a 
-ed2?.]) In bot., hav- 


Anowarum, Peltandra undulata (P. Virginica). 
1 Tte inforescence, inclosed by the spathe during anthesis, 2. 
Tis ktina spadix, inclosed by the persistent spathe. 3. Leaf, show- 
ervation, a, upper part of the spadix; 4, a fruit. 


mys i. 


tl veiny arrow-shaped leaves on long sheathing stalks, 

lowers forming a tapering spadix, staminate aboye, 
Re H a green convolute and ruffled curving spathe, 
satavéloping a globose mass of leathery berry-like utri- 


ERRA cee I 
tans oe in early spring as a ball of reddish 


A professorship 
can keep clear 0 
will be well. 


ai investing a green and conspicuous spheri- A 14s 5 lv. it, 

Gets TE tn DREN aa ns, coming 

Pal s d ASSE ng z fi $ z ~ 3 dD 

b aaee (pel-tan’drg-2), npl [NL. (Eng- down hard: as, a pelting show er 

NA andra + -oæ.] A tribe of mono- A R eee parang AATA 
plants of the order Araceæ and And howling wind he reachet gate a 7 


tte subfamily Philo 
y Philo 
genus DN 


0) tay 
io, dim ets ti-on), n. 


William Morris, Earthly Paradise, TII. 248. 


2+. Angry; passionate. 


ey wer ing heat. 
They were all in a pelting hea gress, ii, Hill Difculty. 


roideæ, consisting of 


[NL., < Gr. weAra- 


: as L. peltatus, pel- die- 


< Peltocephalus 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


dirous tortoises, typified by the genus Peltoce- 
halus including afew tropical American forms. 
hey are characterized, in Gray's system, by having the 


tinct zygomatic arches covering the temporal muscles. 
Peltocephalus (pel-t 
méril and Bibron, 1% 


+ Keath, the head.] The typical a 
barh, cad. ypical and only ge- 
nus of Poltocepuantdes a E 


Peltophorum (pel-tof’6-rum), 7. 


Peltops (pel’ 


o eare.) Tn doe, pelimongor (pet'muns’eh > SS” page gS 
; > Sa aed = <e-fal’i-dé),n. pl. (NL., of a dead sheep. Ber PE 
aE peltate + -ion.] Peltocephalidæ(pel no S aN ees eltyert, x. A Middle English form oi 


peltyer 


i swollen and covered with hard bony plates, and dis- 


f‘a-Ins),2, [NL. (Du- 
, € Gr. xéArn, a shield, 


z sonion iu You mustn't be angry with me; Peltochelyidæ (pel’t6-ke-l1’i-dé), n. pl. (NL, 
asn't really in a pelter.  Peltochelys + -idæ.) A division of Chelonia 


named from the genus Peltochelys, and includ- 
ing such as the modern Trionychide. 
Peltochelys (pel-tok’e-lis), n. 
xérrn, a shield, + xé/2¢, a tortoise.) The name- 
giving genus of Peltochelyide, based upon fos- 
sil forms occurring in the Wealden. 
Peltocochlides (pel-td-kok’li-déz), n. pl. [NL., 


[NL., < Gr. 


Gr. zé777, a shield, + NL. Cochlides.] A pri- 


mary group of holostomatous tenioglossate 
gastropods, distinguished by an external shell 
having a spiral, paucispiral, or pileiform char- 
acter. 
Hipponycide, Xenophoride, and Naricide, 
Peltogaster (pel-t-gas’tér), n. 


It includes the families Calyptraide, 


i I INL., < Gr. 
té7.77), a shield, + yacrip, stomach.] A genus 


of rhizocephalous cirripeds, type of a family 
Peltogastridæ. They are parasitic upon hermit- 
crabs. 
Peltogastride (pel-to-gas’tri-dé), n. pl. 
< Peltogaster + -ide.| Afamily of Rhizocephala, 
typified by the genus Peltogaster. 
sacciform and nnsegmented ; the alimentary canal is ob- 
solete; the sexes are combined ; and from the infundi- 
buliform anterior end are given off the root-like processes 
which ramify and burrow deeply in the substance of the 


See Rhizocephala. 
NE.. 


The body is 


host. See cut under Rldzocephala. 


o [NL. (T. Vo- 
gel, 1837), < Gr. xéAry, a shield, + -dopoe, < ġéperw 
ŽE. bearl.] A genus of leguminous plants of 
the suborder Cesalpinice and the tribe Euces- 
alpinice, distinguished by the broad peltate 
stigma. There are 6 species —3 in tropical America, 1 in 
South Africa, and 2 in the Indian archipelago and tropical 
Australia. They are tall trees without thorns, bearing 
bipinnate leaves of numerous small leaflets, yellow ra- 
cemed flowers in panicles at the end of the branches, and 
broad flattened indehiscent pods having wing-like margins 
and containing usually one or two small flattened seeds, 


See braziletto. 
tops), n. [NL. (J. Wagler, 1829), 
< Gr. zén, a shield, + én), face.) A remark- 
able genus of flycatchers of the family Musci- 
capide, confined to the Papuan re; rion, having 
the bill very broad and stout at the base, the 
nostrils round and exposed, the wings pointed, 
and the plumage black, white, and crimson. 
The only species is P. blainvillei, about seven inches long, 
The genus is also called Erolla and Platystomus. 
pelt-rot (pelt’rot), n. A disease in sheep, in 
which the wool falls off, leaving the body hare: 
hence sometimes ce bere eae (CME 
eltry! (pel’tri), n.; pl. peliries (-triz). 
Lee Se *nelleterie, < OF. peleterie, pelle- 
terie, skins collectively, the trade of a skinner, 
< peletier, pelletier, a skinner: see pelter?. Cf. 
pelt2.) 1. Pelts collectively, or a lot of pelts 
together: usually applied in furriery to raw 
pelts with the fur on, dried or otherwise cured, 
put not yet tanned or dressed into the furs as 
worn. 
The profits of a little traffick he drove in peltry. 


Smollett. 


lta, ‘7, & small, ligt CNS (a Bunyan, Pilgrim's Pro l 
kar l 1. Pl, peltaria (ii). in a Shield Aa Good drink makes good blood, and shall pelting worse The exports were land productions. set paltry from 
fom, fo oval or subcireular conca 53 St spill it? Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, v.3. (Nares.) ine Indians. Bancroft, Hist. U. S, UL. 407. 
the gt und in Jurassi 3 evoco n rex In a pelting chafe she brake all to peeces the wenches o 4 pelt; a fur-skin. 
Opercul 1¢ strata, supposed to 1 ; ang, a ul to J ii . A pelt; 
PRAN um of a shell of the o pp osed O be imagery worke, that was s0 curiously woven an i Pn bait Compan tae a 
‘i plig Dict =a, [cap.] N the genus Neritopsis. of varietie, with her shittle. ; 250. (Halliwell) anan ane ne mpanya aches ae weave 
‘nae (pel’tast) aE genus of crustaceans. Topsell, Serpents, p- 250. i ) to tte fork oeae ais ; 
hg, Soldier, ern T. meAtaoThc, a light- pelting?t (pel’ting), 4 [Appar. a var. of palt- Treing, Knickerbocker, p. 178: 
ftom netia, alight at ight shield: see pelta.] ing for paltring: see paltring, and ef. pelter’, ontiersmen . , . make their living by trapping, oa 
tate pei shiel oi : so called peltry2.] Mean; paltry; contemptible. tries being very ‘aluable and vet not DUY. e xvT = 
tati Y @ c Seo pelia, 1. From low farms, . Roosevelt, $ 
) Si shigld nel; L. peltatus, armed with Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. eltry2t, n. (Appar. an error for or an alters 
gt an el; in Boa net Shield: see pelta.] = Shak., Lear, i. & 5 PeT pelfry (simulating pelter®, pelting?, pal- 
cf tee min the cente ized to And so is moch spent in finding out fine fetches and 1,1 A trifle; tr sete 
ts ith Hstinety Within ay Wn packing vp pelling eae The Scholemaster, p. 143. 7 Aa Pubin gena received! Tanla o A hra n a 
a a the madat tole in- > Pay the poor pelting knavrt meee no goodness; ceyve me also gentilly, and by me was aane irom hys 
n. out è And cheer your heart up S77 eovar' iv. e beleve of purgatorye, and of o po) ? 
7 ii a a the con- y = ; Fletcher, Pee poai mie ce Bp. Bale, Vocacyon (Harl. M a EL oy 
el f a peltinglyt (pel’ting-li), adv. In a pelting or peltry-waret (pel’ tri-war), n. Skins; furs; 
[K pel- contemptible manner. oa Seles 
ieee: ` Mine own modest petition, (OF Sie x alleen tary Nowe Beere and Bakon bene fro Pruse ybrought 
adw. na ,rsitate Leaf of our High-Chancellor's most noncar ig a ena Nowe Beere Ani loved and farre yi = 
(Darecoiyte vul- commendation, Were all pane a See rete shallnever Osmond, Copper, Bow-staues, Steele, and Were, 
tice of the old Fox, whose a° Gl Harvey, Four Letters, iii. Peltreware and grey Pitch, Terre, 


‘akluyt's 
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pelu 


° So- 

j a), n. [S. Amer] A small tree, Sc 

Pm sae hiora, var. Macnabiana, of southern 
Chili and Patagonia. Its wood is very hard and 
durable, and mueh used for wheel-cogs and 


similar objects. ; foie 
peludo (pée-li’do), n. [< Sp. peludo, hairy 1 
do, < Li. pilus, hair: see pilt] Dasypus t 
Wet; the hairy armadillo, one of the encou- 
berts or dasypodines, common on the pampas 
of the Argentine Republie But D oni i. au 
a a ep Una not ig fest Is fat, and is 


and is carnivorous; 
esteemed as food. The peludo is about 14 inches long, 
and has large elliptical ears, 


a broad muzzle, and Hoses 

1; the body is covered with bristly hairs as well as 

ith the Raa the bands of which are six or seven in 
number, See cut under armadillo. 


eluret, n, See pellure. eae 
elusiac (pé-li’si-ak), a. [< La Pelusiacus, 
lusium.: see Pelusian.] Same as Pelusian. 


6-lii’si Polusi Gr. 
Pelusian (pẹlü’si-an), a. [< L. Pe lusium, < G 
TleAotaon, Pelusium (see def.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pelusium, an ancient city of Egypt, in 
the delta on the eastern or Pelusiac mouth o: 
the Nile. —Polusian wine, an ancient name for beer. 


theerwasfirstbrewedinEgypt, pelviperitont pOl- V1- t ee 
z A ene has spread over Europe. PNL., < pelvis + peritonitis.] Pelvic peritonitis 
Tt was called Pelusian wine, from Pelusium, a city on the pelvis (pel’vis), n.; pl. pelves (-vēz). 
banks of the Nile. Pasteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 17. L pelvis, 
‘vik melvicus, < L. pelvis, méni bowl: 
elvic (pel’vik), a. [< NL. pelvicus, < L, pelvis, méłža, a bowl: 
ESEIA : seo pelvis.) Of or pertaining to thepel- forming the mos 
vis: as, peltic bones, those composing the pel- the three great ¢ 
vis; pelvic viscera, those contained in the pel- and pelvic —ot 
vis; the pelvic inlet or outlet; the pelvic cavity ; 
pelvic mousurement,— Anterior pelvic region, the 
region in front of the pelvis — Pelvic aponeurosis. 
Same as pelric fascia.— Pelvic arch, Same as pelvic 
irdle.— Pelvic ‘axis, the axial line of the pelvic cavity. 
ft is a curve, concentric with the concavity of the sacrum 
passes through the central point.— Pel- 
vic canal, the cavity of the true pelvis, as forming a pas- 
sage for the fetus at birth.— Pelvic cavity, the cavity in- 
closed by the true pelvis.— Pelvic cellulitis, an inflam- 
mation of the areolar tissue surrounding the pelvic organs, 
more especially, in the female, of the areolar tissue in con- 
nection with the uterus and its appendages. Also called 
paranetritis,— Pelvic diameters, (a) Of the false pel- 
yis: (1) The distance between the internal lips of the iliac 
crests. (2) The distance between the anterior superior 
spinesof the ilium, (b) Of the true pelvis: (1) Anteropos- 
terior diameter of the brim. Same as conjugate diameter 
the brim. (2) Anteroposterior diameter of the outlet, the 
listance between the tip of the coccyx and the lower bor- 
der of the symphysis pubis. (3) Bis-iliac diameter, the trans- 
verse diameter of the brim. (4) Bis-tschiatic diameter, the 
transverse diameter of the outlet. (5) Coceypubal diameter. 
Sameas anteroposterior diameter of the outlet. (6) Conjugate 
diameter of the brim, (a) In anat., the distance between 


Jon within the true I 
ree or specialized regions o! 
pelviform (pel’vi-form), a. 
(see pelvis), + forma, 
shaped; pateriform ; 
figure.— 2. 
or basin. 
pelvimeter (pervin 
pelvis, + Gr. péTp™, 
ment for measuring the Cinu 
imetry (pel-vim et-ri), n. i 
Letter Y erp, < pérpov, measure. TI 
Method or practice of measuring the pelvis 
measurement 
stetrical purposes. _ =, È 
iia on (pel-vi-mi’on), n.; pl. pelvimya (-ii) 
[NL., < pelvis + myo 
< Pe- Vic arch or hip-girdle: 
torimyon. 
The five pelvimya 
5 pady handled. 
Otene reran A Coues, The Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 105 


pelviotomy. (pel-vi-ot’-mi), 7. 
pelvis, + Gr. -roula, 
surg, symphysiotomy. 


f the abdominal cavity. 


(pel-vim’e-tér), n. L 
a measure. ] 


r 


pubis, meeting in front 1 
pleted behind by the sacrum, with whic 


articulate, o T 
tebræ. But the pubic symphysis 


and coccyx, and 


Human Pelvis, from the front. 


1, crest of ilium ; 2, base (uppermost) of sacrum}; 3, symphysis pubis; 
4, acetabulum or socket of thigh-bone ; 5, iliac fossa, a partof the false 


pelvis, as distinguished from the 


[< L. pelvis, a basin 
form.] 1, Openly cup- 
resembling a pelvis in 
In bot, shaped like a shallow cup 


[< NL. pelvis, 
An instru- 
ng the diameters of the pelvis. 

[< NL. pelvis, 
The 
? 
of the pelvis, especially tor ob- 


- 3. [cap 
n.] Any myon of the pel- Leap. 
distinguished from pec- 


discussed are the ambiens and those 


ie - —Naegele’ 
[< NL. pelvis, fine 
< réuvew, tapeiv, cut.) In 


tis (pel-vi-per’i-td-ni’tis), n. 
[NL., ¢ 
a basin, laver; ef. Gr. méus, meAZic, 
see pelike.] 1. A bony basin 
t inferior or posterior one of 
avities— thoracic, abdominal, 
the trunk of most terrestrial 
vertebrates. A perfect pelvis is formed on each side 
by the haunch-bones, consisting of ilium, ischium, and 
at the pubic erp aig, and com- 

h the iliac bones 

and by more or fewer coccygeal or caudal ver- 
is wanting, as a rule, in 
animals below mammals ; there is sometimes an ischiac 
and often an iliac symphysis. In any case, a recognizable 
ilium or ischium or pubis, however rudimentary, consti- 
tutesinso fara pelvis, The human pelvis is complete, and 


the sacral pomon and the upper margin of the sym- 
physis pubis. (8) In obstet., the least distance between the 
sacral ROG Ay and the symphysis pubis, measured to 
a point on the symphysis about two fifths of an inch be- 
low the upper margin. (7) Conjugate diameter of the cavity, 
the anteroposterior diameter, measured from the suture 
between the second and third sacral vertebræ to the mid- 


pelvis; 6, ischiumn ; 7, obturator foramen; 8, iliopectineal line, or brim 
of true pelvis. (Coccyx, not shown, directly behind pubic symphysis.) 


of normal composition, but remarkable for its shortness, 
width, axial curvature, and obliquity with reference to the 
long axis of the body. A perpendicular to the plane of the 
inlet would leave the abdomen at the umbilicus, and a per- 


die of the symphysis pubis. (8) Conjugate diameter of the 
eee Ae e ARAS between ies tip of the bee 


pendicular to the plane of the outlet would strike the 
promontory of the sacrum. The pelvis is divided into 
true and false—the latter being that part which is above 
the iliopectineal line, the former below the same line, 
which thus represents, in part, the brim or superior strait 
of the true pelvis. The false pelvis is broad and shallow, 
composed, as far as bone is concerned, chiefly by the flar- 
ing iliac fossie, its front wall being made by the lower part 
of the abdominal arietes; and in the erect attitude the 
maas of abdominal viscera rests largely upon this part of 
w asin. Thetrue pelvis is more contracted, and chiefly 
h 0y Be toits walls, Its inlet or superior plane, cordiform 
m sha i is circumscribed by the pelvic brim, which is 
east y the iliopectineal crest, completed in front by 
ae Apine and crest of the pubes, and behind by the curved 
Bie omontory of the sacrum, The lower plane, or 
S ree own also as the inferior strait, is bounded by a 
ery irregular line of bone, the point of the coccyx being 


opposite rami 
Merei the 


e chief ones are known as 

and vaginal. — Pelvic index, 

diameter of the brim to 

en Teue multiplied by 100, 

the hin to the trunk 
hind limb o; 
bird, the hin 


si etiaseals 

lir 

the ventral fin of a 
ion of that 


Pelvis of Horse 


a (sacrum and 
representi A hy coccyx removed), 
often cinemas viewed from left side and behind. 1, crest 


leaving the bones 


for articulati 
plete the pelvis; F culation with sacrum (not shown) to com- 
5, a small part ofright Dubey 6 ote 4, acetabulum for hip-joint; 


in tl 
Eee eine behind, and the tuberosity of the ischi- 
outlet is dee a between which three points the bony 
the great Boy y (marginated behind, on each side, by 
the pubes, f ‘osciatie notch, and in front by the arch of 
and Hecht, ped by the conjoined rami of the pubes 
by ligaments pae these notches are largely filled in 
ments on each (ie menter and nie pecrosciatie liga 
ment in front), ngular or infrapubic liga- 
Ín front), The obturator membrane als aea 
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rhe e; 
what would otherwis 

BE he 
foramen, n 


Fz 


at 


crinojq ? bass 

aep: A genus of 

ing th Pelvis, the peri Dl 

mg the false from the tey o 
0 3 5 e 

crum belting, ne pubes in 


False pelvis, a400 eac 
the conjugate, See def. 1 


ediameter of the inlet 
lique) 


; Pelvi 


pi 


l pe View 
S < man) or he 
ae Dirac the inlet and 
isacral (pel-vi-s4"), 
pers + sacrum ree 
pertaiming to the pely} 
i he pelvis g 
pelvisternal (pel-vi ear 
u), a 


vistern-um + -al.] Hay 
visten all Hagin) @ 
pelvisternum, eng the chan 


‘chi 

tal), a ` 

as nny Seo y T o 
Sacral, 


NL, pe 
teter ita 


mous, or ligamentous ele 
Supposed to correg 
pruno ie pectoral are] 
ony pelvisternum i 
the ischiopubie aymph seas „mammals, and 
sternum, YSa" cartilage is a pli 
pelycometer (pel-i-kom’e-téy vn a 
KEAS E, s = 1), M, [4 Gr, rie 
Aa a basin (taken in sense of‘ ely =i 
th ŁéTpov, measure.] A pelvimeter, a 
Pelycosauria (pel’i-k6-si’1i-ii), n. pl. (NL, « 
Gr. wéAv§ (meAvn-), a basin, + caipoc, Vizard] A 
division of reptiles, containing those The». 
morpha ov Theromora which have the corsecil 
reduced, ribs two-headed, two or three sacral 
vertebrae, the centra generally notochordsl, 
and intercentra usually present. They livel 
during the Carboniferous or Permocarbonifer- 
ous epoch, 
pelycosaurian (pel/i-k6-sé/ri-an), a. andu. I 
a. Pertaining to the Pelycosauria, or having 
their characters. 
TI. n. One of the Pelycosauria. 
pemblico (pem’bli-kō), n. [Also DENEN Es 
par.imitative: see first quot.] The a vu] 
water or cohoo, Pupinus obscurus., [Bem i 
Another small bird there is; Deca aein He 


they call her so; she is seldome seene 


ings 5 very clamorously, f 
she sings, as too oft aie don very smith, Works, 11.118 


day, y her ergs 
The Pemblico is seldom seen by day, and by r. 
amann eita o 
Aoa a ao Plantations in America be 
: ; 4-ka n. 
pemmican, pemican (pom'ikan) a by te 
Ind.] Originally, prepara on g of tho lem 
North American Indians, coe ein an 
parts of venison dried by ve veh melt 
then pounded into & pee a few S 
and tightly pressed into cia ea to improre t 
perries being sometim oil fru 
flavor. Itisnow made of beef, esp ny wl i eent 
expeditions, þeingan ea 


A wad 
asily preserve 
the largest? 
v time and contains 12° segn 4s simit 
inthe smallest PERD Pomm ieia tho biltong 
the tassago of South Am 
oe nd of, 
n is mace oN See 
i hen shr s 
marar a jt Schley and Sih 


aI) 


cut under leaf-tter. 


herididæ ( 
PeR P ypheris E 


em-te- 


short dorsal witi 
and an air-bla 
portion. ‘They 
of small size. 
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Opndav, avOpedav, ete., a hornet: see Anthrenus J] 
A. genus of wasps, typical of the family Pem- 
phredonidæ, having the fore wings with two 
recurrent nervures, one arising from the first 
and the other from the second submarginal cell 
P. ULAR fi common European w: KAAT 
ing posts, rails, and logs, a i 3 i 
lice, P. minutus aeons ands Belge rites 
Pemphredonide (pem-fré-don’i-dé), n. pl 
[NL. (Dahlborn, 1835), < Pemphredon tide j 
AY of wasps, typified by the genus Pem- 
Jhredon. They are black y vi 
face head and T catolaiieeolate senor aati mn 
slighily curved petiole. The family contains RRE $ 
genera, whose members make their cells in wood or Ho- 
low plant-stalks or in the ground, and provision them 
with aphids, thripses, and other small insects, 
Pemphredonine (pem -fré-d6-ni’né), n. pl 
[NL., < Pemphredon + -inæ.] A subfamily of 
Sphegide or digger-wasps, containing species 
of small size with large head, ovate petiolated 


ris 
F NL., ¢ Gr. TEGN- 
is of fishes, typical 


p, burrows in decay- 


i la. 
pemphtr” mang! 


NEE A (NL. (Koch, 
jg (pom a ah subfamily of 


BiB phigs cal making plant-lice abdomen, and two complete submarginal cells 

Fah Penning the EA qiseoidal vein with of the fore wings. a 
ee ving H 4 hind wing with one or pen (pen), v. t.; pret. and pp. penned or pent, 
sathe 1 impo, P ; ppr. penning. [Formerly also sometimes pend 
iets ` (to which the pret. pent in part belongs) (see 
E pend); < ME. pennen, also in comp. bi-pennen, 


< AS. *pennian, shut up (only in comp. *onpen- 
nian (not *onpinnian), in the once-occurring pp. 
onpennad, ‘unpen,’ open); prob. = LG. pennen, 
pannen, bolt (a door): appar. from a noun, AS. 
pinn (“penn not found), a pin (of a haspor lock), 
= LG. penn, a pin, peg (see pin’ and pen?): see, 
however, pent,n. The verb pen seems to have 
been more or less confused with the related verb 
pint, and, in the var. pend, with the diff. verb 
pind, pound, putin pound, impound: see pin, 
pind, pound.) To shut, inclose, or confine in 
or as in a pen or other narrow place; hem in; 
coop up; confine orrestrain within very narrow 
limits: frequently with wp. 
My Lady and my love is cruelly pend 
In dolefull darkenes from the vew of day. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 11. 
I saw many flockes of Goats in Savoy, which they penne 
at night in certaine low roomes under their dwelling- 
houses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 85. 
Every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that 
God hath given us ought to be so in proportion as may 
bee weilded and manag'd by the life of man without pen- 
ning him up from the duties of humane society. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
Our common Master did not pen 
His followers wp from other men. r 
Whittier, The Meeting. 
pen! (pen), n. [Formerly also pend (see pent, 
v.), < ME. *penn, < AS. penn, a pen, fold; also 
in comp. hacapenn (haca, hook: see hake): a 
rare word, appar. from the verb: see pent, v.] 
_ A small inelosure, as for cows, sheep, fowls, 
ete.; a fold; asty; a coop. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. R 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 69. 
2. Any inclosure resembling a fold or pen for 
animals. 
We have him in a pen, he cannot scape us. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, V. 1. 
The place [in the House of Lords} where visitors were 
allowed to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance, 
where not over ten people could stand at one time. 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p- 57. 
Tom pushed back his chair, and explained that he was 
just going to begin building some rail pens to hold the 
corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 


— 
ter of the pemphigine. 


wel boat ee 
Be e veins, and the honey-tubes tube 
oblias esent. Jt contains & number of wide- 
aliform if i which Schizoneura ane Pem phi re 
gel genera T The body is obese and obtus 
pe Ti cottony secretion, and the ante 
ee aphids live chiefly on forest t 
ti cultivated fruit-trees 
See also cut under Pemphigus. 
“f-goid), @. [< pemphigus + 
ri] esembling pemphigus; of the nature 
ne as, pemphigoid eruptions. = | 
[NL., < Gr. wens 
s akin to Tou- 
An affec- 


(Cross shows natural size.) 


tphids E. Eggleston, The Graysons, Xxx. 
Hy me i i $ r tacle on 
k e subfamil igi . 3. In the fisheries, a movable recepte 
vaai are usually neohome (Hartig, board ship where fish are put to be iced, etam 
pa metimes prod deform the leaves of TA E 4. A small country house m the mountains 0: 
Rajon £ base of the Falls Thus, P. populicaulis makes Jamaica. x 
zas tl Da hide the cottonwood (Populus The admiral for instance had a semaphore in the io 
hr ee vagabond $ of the genus Pemphi- tionary flag ship at Port Royal eee oan wi 
i (don (pem-fre, à Ere See another at his Pen or residence mear Koma og, p. 230. 
oze dake . (Latr 
Hepndev, a kind of wasp; cae. pen? (pen), n. [< ME. penne, pene, a teamen S 
: pen for writing, a pipe (pl. pennes, feathers, 


wings), < OF. penne, pene; F. penne = Pr, pena = 
It. Hen a feather, wing, 2 pen for isan 
AS. pinn, a pin or peg; also a style for wri ting G i 
the gloss “mith pinn vel uuritisaex [* Wt a 1; 
calami”) (xare in both uses), = D. par =] L i 
penne = Icel. pen ni = Sw. penna = Dan, po a 
pen, < LL. penna, a pen, namely a qul me Pior 
writing, a particular use Ae L pa ang por 
? ther, in pl. a wimg; t 

an ee eae poet. an arrow, pret fom 
pinna) a pinned a oe TET 4 z T 
y etc., also a fin (= AS. Jam, ! 
ER pin; OL. pesna, ang Hee vane 
formative -na, < V pat, fly, ane i v EN 
to Gr. TTepó =E. feather: see fint au fea : r 
1. A feather, especially a large feather, of the 


wing or tail; a qui’: 


Paret 


annulatus, 


(Cı 
TOSS shows natural size.) 
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pen 
And of hire Kibbea, and oi : 
men maken Bowes a T WIE tone 
and Quarelle, Mandeville, Travels, p. 269. 
The swana, whose pena as white as ivory. 

Greene, Madrigal. 

The proud peacock, overcharged with pens, 

Is fain to sweep the ground with his grown train. 

B. Jonzon, apie of Newa, v. 2 

On mighty pens nplifted, soars the eagle aloft. 
Text of Haydns Creation, 
2. A quill, as of a goose or other large bird, 
cut to a point and split at the nib, used for 
writing; now, by extension, any instrument 
(usually of steel, gold, or other metal) of similar 
form, used for writing by means of a fluid ink. 


1, quill pen, in which 
2, steel pen and penho 
and kaving a cla 
there held by pi 
handle a is a kollo 


Pens of steel or gold have almost superseded the old quill 


pens. Pens are also manufactured to some extent of other 
metallic substances, such as silver, platinum, and alumini- 
um bronze. Gold pens are usnally tipped with a native 
alloy of osmium and iridium. They possess the advantage 
of being incorrodible by ink, besides having a fine, quill- 
like flexibility, and are exceedingly durable. 
The glose gloryousliche was wryte, wyth a gylt penne. 
Piers Plowman (C), xx. 15. 
He askyd pene and ynke, and wrotte hys sonne. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 51. 
Roger North wrote to his sister, Mrs. Foley, on March 
8, 1700-1:—*“ You will hardly tell by what you see that 
I write witha steel pen. Itisadevice come out of France, 
of which the original was very good and wrote very weil, 
but this is buta copy ill made.” N.and Q., 7th ser., V. 496. 
If the sovereign must needs take a part in the contro- 
versy, the pen is the proper weapon to combat error with, 
not the sword. i 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xili, 17. 
Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Bulwer, Richelieu, il. 2. 
3. One who uses a pen; a writer; a penman. 


Those learned pens which report that the Druids did 
instruct the ancient Britons. Fuller, 


I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisco than in the 
fury of a merciless pen. bi err 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici (ed. 1686), ii 111. 
4. Style or quality of writing. 
man has a clever pen, it must be owned. 
ane PE Addison, Tory Foxhunter, 
5ł. A pipe; a conduit. 
The water that goth anconee the leden penne 
Is rust-corrupte, unhoolsom. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. i. 


6. A female swan, the male being called a cob. 

Yarrell, British Birds.—7. In Cephalopoda, an 

internal homogeneous corneous or chitinous 

structure replacing the internal shell in certain 
decacerous cephalopods, such as the typical 
squids (Loligin idz): also called gladius and 
calamary: distinguished from the corresponding 
sepiost or cuttlebone of the cuttles. See cut 
under calamary.— Electric pen, akind of autographic 
pen inyented by Edison, consisting of a small perforating 
apparatus actuated by an electromagnetic motor in con- 
nection with a battery, and used in the manner of a lead- 
pa hen in the paper, thus making a stencil that can be 
used 


of adjustable length, the motion of whic! 
is controlled by a set toma whe ee n i Le 
hic pen. See lithograplic.— ypen,2 
aie! instrument for producing a stencil for copying. 
tt traces the lines to be reproduced by means of numerous 
minute perforations through the 
spread over merran ayi 
the pattern can be printe J 
of eae Right-line pen, a drawing-pen i E bets 
fountain-pen in which a needle 


en, to put a worn q 


en? (pen), 
Pena: [< pen’ 
commit to paper. 
‘A letter shall be penn’d., 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child 
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pon v liability for the doing or omit- ben-a, 
: s which Impose anew 1 aki 3 ‘er 5 Better nd. 
T would faln soe all tha posta of those Ena ee magh eE Thus, aaa ane ences ci st to Penedo th Dee, ink 
paoiir piny ar Minor, Every Man in his Humour, i4. corporation Dero OPa rars isa penal hia re can bso] Man y P 
sks iy i à to filo an annii Jared by bond to be forfeited if the His was] i 4 

prow ALOE 5 a anii ‘ : s har f done 

If thou ean’st learn to write by to Morrow Morine g, Ponal sui aie not fulfilled, If the bond js for Another way penance Prion WY Fait 
Congreve, Way of the > condition o ne penal sum is generally fixed at Rough asia he Wont 


men Challenge. ey a 
Great men have been among n: si went 


And tongues that uttered wisdom. 


i rant 
t penned ayment of money, t 
ne Felco the amount, 3 lize 

Wordsworth, London, 1802, i : Pn TL a pénatité =e 
yhic! rns prose. t pğ-nal'i-ti), ML) Le ité = Sp. 
PE ae Pook, T 48. olay Q Pg. pantida n w p, < wy 

h pe t ‘ 

San i 'pænali ys, punishment, penalty, St, pænalis, 
Same as panache. panalita(t-) Į CE, penalty] TAO ARG her 


chureh 7, Contritioy 
and Satisfaction a 
henee, abso E 


Speaks out the poesy 


‘ 
nache (pe-nash’), u. fe 5 1 lite 
innæus, 1753), after penal: see pendi Ci De. is i absolution engy: 
Be (Linneus, 1753), pe being penal or of involving punishment. confession with ae 
D Satsfacti 


æa (pe-ne'ii), n. (NT. (Linn 
eee na of Narbonne in France, a botan- i male 
ical writer of about 1570.) A genus of smooth penalize (pë ue 
branching undershrubs, type of the order Pe- “ized, ppr, penahzing. 


n ad style. jet; as mal + -ize.] $ A 
known by the four-angled style. afict; as pe? f violation, falsification, or the 


-iz), v. t.3 pret. and pp. penal- 
[= Pg. penalizar, trouble, 
To lay under a pen- 


isfaction 

MON. Absolut; 
Since primitive tition 
stitution was after oth 
rament by the nerd 


mvacer, and y ite s chuvoliea. N 
4 f frican, They are densely alty, in case O A i rehes, The sac shin 

alothed with E eves an bear yellowish or red- Tike ‘ FAOT regulations, statements, ete. ; sub- contrition, confession en i Greek pa 

; orrender liable to a penalty: said Yemuired that ther » Satisfaction E incluqe Mud 


in a leafy spike. They are cultivated e shoul ae 


ural contritior r 
produced b; thee 
with a firm 


dish flowers sessile ject, Expose, t; and anes ie 
of persons. d 3 


A double standard of t 


Also spelled penalise. he shh 


under glass as handsome evergreens. 
ruth; one for the penalized and 


pl. (NL. (R. 


-G-i/ 80-6), 2 
Penæaceæ (pen tn 5Y 8), J A small but 


+ ide. ù family of decapod crustaceans, pe \ oh ro 

typed by the genus Penaeus, lavni ma L pl. penalties (-tiz). [< P. 

Aton o aia aoe AA aoe pénalité, < ML, penalita(t-)s, punishment: see 
ies, i 


poir and branchi ramose. They have a super- 


cial resemblance to shrimps, and the numerous species fering, in person or property, as a punishment 


: annexed by law or judicial decision to a viola- 
Penzidea (pen-c-id’é-ii), n. pl. [NL., <Peneus tion of law; penal retribution. 
ard o)idoa.) A superfamily group occasionally What doe statutes avayle without penaltyes? 
used fo includo the two families Penæide and Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Sergestide, More correctly Peneeoidea. Death is the penalty imposed, Milton, P. L., vii. 545 
A Seen ` e ; 
Penzoid (pine oid), 4 id. a "i K A ‘bs pena ie 2. The loss or burden to which a person sub- 
x oe He ; E yt a Soe jects himself by covenant or agreement in c 
f the US ain- 
ing to the Penvida. 
. n, A penwoid shrim 


have been grouped under 12 genera. 


feiture or sum to be forfeited for non-payment, 

fa 7 anh = À -C iance with an agreement: as 

Penæus (pë-në’us), n. INL. (Fabricius, 1798), arfor non complianee ani an age Si PRA g 

also Penas, Penetis; origin not obvious.) A ‘ef ey Sal aT aT 

i 2, ae A 4 yided thus by contract may be either in addition to the 

nus of shrimps, typical of the family Penz- original obligation, so that the creditor can ask both, or 

ide, having the three anterior pairs of legs may be intended merely to fix the damages which he can 

Chelate. Species abound in warm and temperate seas, 2K in case of breach. 

and some of them have commercial value as articles of The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

food. P. brasiliensis is an example. See cuts under cope- Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 207. 

-stage, nauplius, and sehizopod-stage. 


pa 
penakull; 


8. Money recoverable by virtue of a penal stat- 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300, 
The painful consequences which 
follow some particular course of action, or are 
invariably attached to some state or condition: 
as, the penalty of carelessness, or of riches; he 


Pg. penal = 

ing to punishment, < pana, punishment, penal- 
ty, pain; see paint.) Of orpertaining to pun- Henco—4, 
ishment. (a) Enacting or prescribing punishment; set- 


ting forth the punishment of offenses: as, th l ; 
a penal clause in a contract. eee eode; 


Nowhere in the United States is religious opinion now ?evally of women. 


deemed a proper subject for Sandys, Travailes, p. 48. 


enactments, To be neglected by his contemporaries was the penalty 


‘aneroft, Hist. U. S., I. 194. 


penality, of which penalty is a doublet.] 1. Suf- 


of the non-fulfilment of an obligation; the for- 


4, The penalty or dis 
priest in the above 
Ther penance was thei 


Cipline į 
Sacrament, 
suld go in pil 


Mposed by th 


p ystimage, 
é i 10%, OF Prunny, 
Go, Sin no more! Thy pena Aon i 
A new and better life Begin! a 
Son maketh thee forever free 
rom the dominion of thy sin! 
Longfellow, Gol 
3 9 P Golden Legend j 
He nco — 5. Any act of austerity or aac 
practised with a religious motive.—e, a 
ing; sorrow; misery, 


&—6t, Sie. 


His woful herte of penaunee hadde a lisse, 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 810, 


'7, An instrument or means of s i 
used by persons deters ne 

S y pers ergoing penance cither in- 
flicted or voluntary. Shirts of h hair with thein 
ner surface rough and bristling, garments of sackelath 
worn next the skin, and iron belts are frequently met 
tioned, | A more unusual form is a garment composed ol 
links of iron similar to chain-mail, but with the ends o 
the wires turned up and sharpened on the innerside, Se 
scourge and jlagellum.—To do penance, (a) To repent: 
obsolete except in the Douay version of the Bible, and in 
the usage of the Roman Catholic Church. 


$ i . 
„ñ. A Middle English form of pin- 7 3 3 
nacle. ee fine; g mpe mE Man, do penaunce whilis thou may, 
&’nal) Ps Such a one is carried about the Towne with a boord fas- Lest sudeynli y take veniaunce: 
penal (pē ap. TOE pah F. pénal TE Sp. tened to his neck, all be-hanged with Foxe-tailes, besides Do y not abide thee day bi day 
i. penale, < L. pænalis, pertain- a penaltie according to his state in monie. Bicause y wolde thou dide penaunce? 


Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p 9 
(b) To show one’s self repentant by submitting to the pan- 
ishment of censure or suffering. 


i e rosa to ee 
Thieves and murderers took upon them the ¢ 


GT, rers dit e in their armoat. 
cape the gallows; adulterers did Pet Holy War, Li 


It is among the citizens of a refined community that * ; 
penal laws, whieh are in the hands of tho rich, aes Taig Paid the penalty of his rashness. yen’ans), v. t; pret. and pp. penance, 
1p0) poor, oldsmith, Vicar, xxvii. He is not restrained, nor restraineth himselfe from the OC nEatT K penance, n.) To inflict pen: 


ance upon; discipline by penance. Po 
rson, I might bring y02 0 


co 
fti 
20), < Penwa + -ace. | i EED OR EENT, ith a firm nce Of the o 
Be a order of apetalous shrubs, of the the other for the non na ee Rev. XLIX- 6, satisfaction bea aad unre en tha 

series Daphnates, distinguished by the four ven-distance shooting should a winner win at or such penalty or disci ate bya volunt f) 
stamens In eyen-di £ Dy restitut Pline as't nt ‘ae 

valvate calyx-lobes, four alternate stamens, tove his handicap distance, he is to be penalised for such pY West ition to persons wrongs) Priest ei 
four carpels, and eight or sixteen ovules. It na win inthe handicap book. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 492. By me meer these conditions a? ang th 
LR D ee eos gener or Tate ever penally (pé‘nal-i), adv. In a penal manner; as member of the Ree YNA we we 
d by are sma tS = ? f: 7 E A cena We 
Sea e A sart of Capo Colony. They bear `a punishment or penalty. f eee eae ie confe chi pi 
F amerous little rigid entire opposite leaves, and salver- Mhe judgment, or rather the state and condition penally nion without pi a mask | be 
shaped flowers, usually red, solitary in the axils ofthe Up: consequent upon these sinners, namely that they were confession ane x pari 1 bend 
SAANS or of broader bracts. NL., < Penewus without excuse. South, Sermons, IT, vii, gg under cccleshaationtes i ine 

Penæidæ (pé-n6’i-dé), 2. pl [NL Elea nalogist (põ-nal’ğ-jist), n. An erroneous contumacious only, censure, which js ing 


which he [Milton] paid for surpassing them. 


Did I not respect your perso”. tion. i 
Macaulay, Dryden. ur indisereii 93 (parit) 


r kne jenance yo ; 
pounkness ne PGentleman Instructed, P- 


(+) Constituting punishment; inflicted as a punishment, 


Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton, P. L., i Bill i % 
Ly 1.48. of pains and penalties, See pain1.— On or under 
puterine spirits, in the penal gloom and teers of ane penalty of (as of death, etc.), so as to incur (or, after a ithe round a penancd ae ii 
; ee mner, Fame and Glory, ee without incurring) death, ete., as a penalty. The pictured flames writhe rw a, a An 
c) Subject to penalty; incurring punishment: o Christian is allowed to enter the mosque. . . on fa lady et 
neglect. eee K nalty of death, and even the firman of tie Sultan has She seemed at once some per demons ania! 
There was the act which . . . made it penal to empl failed to obtain admission for a Krank. Some demon’s mistress, BN ry 
boys under twelve not attending school and unable to RA B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 86. e Dord) pne pilot 
pane H. Spencer, Man vs, State, p. 9, pnan Penalties Act, an English statute of 1865 (28 and penance-boardt (pen ana g n 
_ (d) Used as a place of punishment: as, a penal settlement. eet ©. 127) which prescribes imprisonment for stated POD Tael (MW. pear at 
Chance-swung between aa pon non-payment of penalties imposed on sum- se en’ ans-les), 4, L> penante: 
The foulness of the pote cit ry convictions, penanceless (pe Tess] Bree from p 
And ‘Truth’s clear sky, Penance (pen’ans), n. [Early mod. E. also pen- les; < penance T- yenance: gt byte 
rorteitanpe nit Chapel of the Hermits, OR. tenance; < ME, *penance, penaunce, < having undergone P unceles corners Ta 
tract, aon accountot A Dennance, penaunce, pencance = It.  Passinge purgatorio PORN Piers aE pene 
__ The execution leave R te Ji Pe A OEIT CE see. DEN “an-s6t); 1 tanie 
Andi eaten aap do penance ire pence; repentance. [Penance and penancer (pon A pancier, Per ono YIO ge 
Thy pene eit from thyself.” XAG the King TRC SE in the Douay version where penaunscer, < OF. 2 enitent 150 00n 
Milton, S. A., 1. 503, 2 also used by Wyclif in his fanalation i ee pænitentiarius, ap pæniten 
Action în which the con. , ANd I seye to you, go j : noses penance; ` mond of. P 
- f , 80 joye schal be in heuene on o syn- itence, 22 t. 
ul man doinge penaunee [that repenteth,” A.V.) more penance, pent Leh, roe 


tiary.)_ A peniten “din 


han on nynty and nyne iuste that han no nede to penaunce ink (pen’a 
pen-and-Ink © iting; Y 


4i 
(need no repentance,” A. V.J Wyclif, Luke xv. 7. 


aporo forsin shown by outward acts; self- carried on in Pateh; a 
mcos then expressive of penitence or repen- pen-anđink £ ok in the 
ance; the suffering to which a person volun- ‘rhe last blow struck Cra 


tarily subjects himself, as by fasting, flagella- 


j y ed 
tion, self-imposed tasks, etc., as an expression 2, Made or C>% or map 


of. . 
ees the outward acts by which sor- drawing, outline, je has Mi Tiriking 
Se shown, Mr, Claude de Neui tho miem D 
white Bony the Punishment inflicted, not Penitence, ink drawings Me phe A 

£s the right word, Selden, Table-Talk, p. 83. architecture o 
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-the 
Y? i a bulbous head, 
m (Licuala acuti- 
ang and Singapore. 
abo 


CL. pæne, pene; 
is l see annular.] 


ar: ¢ 
ost complete ring, 


b h 
Fg, also pencuunt,< OF. 
n, Urg, penante: i 

Ve It. DOr as pare 
? B A penitent; o g 
nce 4 

er rtrewes 
mangere ne mor l, 
bra pian fode for a pena si 
ono feshe D! piers Plowman (B), > 


ii. 91. 


X tora goost. z 
ca Drol. Or Monk's Tale, 1 46. 
auct", 


of or belonging to 
nishment: see pein» 
u penary chastise- 


Penal: 88> ¢ the Church, 


Tears 0. 


In 
Cs ded 
he in- 


nant 
tł See penance, penant. 

r A 1. Acase or holder for 
2 A case for one or moro pear a 
sr ers and lly an inkstand; a port- 
i rs and usually 

heir gcse. See pennert. Also called 
Ai 


. Plural of ponny. : 
j An obsolete form of pencil. ; 
acs pencil? (pensel, -siD), ne, [AIS0 
is , pesil, < ME. pencel, pensel, < OF. “pen- 
ta pennceel, pan necel, pencheal, contr. of pe nOn- 
eil, pennoncel, & small pennon: see pí nnoncel, 
prion] A small pennon or streamer attached 
wa stalt, spear, or lance. 
And ek, the bet from sorwe hym to releve, 
Shemade him were a pensel of hire sleve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1043 
fij dosen penselles to stande abouen vpon the herse 
aninge the lightes. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 30. 
Temor was decked so bravely with rich furniture, gilt 
fronds, shining armours, pleasant pensils, that the eye 
wih delight had scarce leisure to be afraid. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair, . . . 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol there 
O'er the pavilions flew. Scoti, Marmion, iv. 28. 
mee. (pens‘ta’bl), n, An arithmetical 
Mlini e easy conversion of pounds and 
ras into pence, or vice versa. 
re quite prepar 
malihe much reparod to hear from many that children 
aring their pence-t Mapleda in writing their copies or 
-tables, H. Spencer, Education p. 138. 
Enchant (pon-shon’) inelin 
diniy, inclination 7 n. [F., an incline, de- 
n, prop. ppr. of pencher, in- 


tinelean.] Stron’ 4 ] 
liting; a Strong inclination; decided taste; 


Steyr 
weed, tat ap pet rom w 


tin,” Sterne Sati been prevented from telling me her 


öt). [Origi 

tiggest ) [Origin obscure: th 
i i Sii iea slope, pencher, AG 
bena trough x TER Dat the word is doubt- 
ni ht, a mill to > 7 

| i n D the water-wheel. 2. H. 


len POD Sil), m 

ail ype Early mod. E. a = 
Ua nia Sigea, e = D. Ta 
iy, jou.) Densil) Pensel, bensel, G. pinsel = 
Hat: Mincean = Sw. Dan. pensel < OF. 
T Pinsellug. T Pr. pinzel = Sp. È pin- 
; AK hae Pincellus), a painters’ oo il 
ttal! ts beni tcillum, penicillus, a e 
little tail, dim. of penis, 
ape or Jess S to have been asso- 
gh LEN ge ith L. penna, a feather 
eal ine brush, 

er in laying on 
fWhieneecial ype of aerated 
en lin T held by a quill fer- 
® which is often de- 


fitch ? 
t , camel’ 
toa point or be SEH the 
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pencil-tree 


pencil-cedar (pen’sil-sé’diir), n. See cedar, 2 
and juniper. > : ra 


pencil-compass (pen’sil-kum’pas),7. A drafts- 
man’s compass having a compass-end upon one 
leg and a socket for a pencil on 
the other, or with one tog fitted 
so that the compass-end can be 
detached and a pencil put on in 
ee place. In the cut, h and g are the 
legs e and d the needle-point and lead- 
holders, | They have shanks fitted to 
sockets in h and g, and are fastened in 
the sockets by set-scre 
needle-point which fits oo 
lower end of e, and is 1 by a small 
dle c. "3 and 4. A pencil th he rr onka ia ' 


spring-clamp in which 
ons EE the lead b is clasped when the screw k 
ien handle. g An 


forces its jaws togethe 
@ being cemented in the wood 6 throug eos ona 


on a clamping device 
lead-pencil, the lead 


out its entire length. Lie ene (pen’sild), a. 
ends. Such brushes are used in water-color a i s pencil + -ed?.) 1. Marked 
painting, lettering, striping, and BER minature with fine lin 3 


Sir, you with the pencil on your chin. cil or other s 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

‘The ink can be used with a common steel pen, and flows 

very well when writing slowly, but itis better to use a tinguished from broad m s 

pencil. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 242. color or the like.—2. In zodl. 

2. Figuratively, the art of painting; also, skill bot.: (a) Tufted; brushy; peni- 

in painting or delineation; style of delinea- Cillate. (b) Marked with fine a 

tion. lines, as if scratched with a pen Pene he aa 

I may well and truly say that he [Apollodorus}and none O% painted with a fine brush; specifically, mark- 

before him brought the pencil in to a glorious name and ed with a series of concentric lines, as every 

especial credit. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 9. feather of the body-plumage of a dark brahma 


The incomparable and most decantated majestie of this or a partri i i 

A anta a 5 D: ridge coc ay) —— Padiated: iy 
citie doth deserve a farre more elegant and curious pen- E ates ige gib hena Radiated; hav 
sil to paint her out in her colours then mine. EIpEn eae yee 


Coryat, Crudities, I. 198. pencil-flower (pen’sil-flou’ér), n. Any plant 
His all-resembling Pencil did out-pass of the genus Stylosanthes: a translation of the 
The mimick Imag’ry of Looking-Glass. genus name. 

i Cowley, Death of Sir A. Vandike. penciliform (pen‘sil-i-férm), a. [< ML, pencil- 
3. An instrument for marking, drawing, or Ws, pencil, + L. forma, form.) Having the 
writing, formed of graphite, colored chalk, or a form or appearance of a pencil, as of rays, ete. 
material of similar properties, and having a penciling, pencilling (pen’sil-ing), n. [Verbal 
tapering end; specifically, a thin strip of such D: of pencil, v.] Marks made with a pencil, or 
substance inclosed in a cylinder of soft wood asif with a pencil; marking in delicate lines, as 
or in a metal case with a tapering end.—4. that of certain flowers, or that on the feathers 
Writing done with a pencil, as distinguished 
from that done with ink: as, a note written in 
pencil.—5. In optics, all the rays of light which 

diverge from or converge to a given point. 
The pencils of rays proceeding from the different points 

of a visible object. 

D. Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, § 22. 
About half-past eleven, a pencil of bright red light shot 
up — 2 signal which the sun uplifted to herald his coming. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 132. 
6. In geom., the figure formed by a number of 
lines which meet in one point.—7. In zodl., a 
tuft or little brush, as of hair or feathers. Also 


called penicillium.— Aniline pencil. See aniline.— 
Axial pencil, in geom., the figure formed by a number of 
planes passing through a given line, which is called the 
base or axis of the axial pencil.— Center of a flat pencil. 
See center].—Diamond, hair, harmonic, ete., pencil. 
See the adjectives.—Flat pencil, the aggregate of straight 
lines lying in one plane and passing through one point.— 
Metailic pencil, a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, 
and bismuth. ‘The paper to be written on with it is pre- 
pared with bone-ash.— Pencil of curves, the ager gate 
of plane curves of a given order, say the nth, passing 


` ints, of which 4n(n—3)— Lare independent. : 2 EG | x 
ATN kae aT ali the planes pass. Of Some birds; specifically, with reference to 


; Jes of some varieties of the domestic 

i lash a given line.— Pencil of surfaces, the ag- the females of some varieties ol y 

ae Oe iy the surfaces passing through the same fun- hen, as the plumage of the partridge cochin and 
damental nonni curve. (See also copying-pencil, lead- the dark brahma, a genan and heenttint mek 
pencil, slate-pencil. ; ing of the separate feathers in concentric hmes. 

pencil! (pen’sil), v. by pret.and pp-penciled per In a finished drawing the uneffaced penciling is often 
cilled, ppr. penciling, penciling. aK penci il aM Rustin, Elements of Faced ee (ed. 1812) Ds ZT 
1. To paint on draw; execu wath a PONNE The pencillings of light that show the exquisite delicacy 
in pencil; mark with penciling or as and gracefulness of some aucient stone-cut ornament. 
pencil: as, finely penciled eyebrows. ©. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. & 


Penciling.— Breast-feathers of Partridge Cochin Hen. 


Pencill'd pensiveness and colour’d sorrow. _ pencilled pencilling. See penciled, enciling. 
sages Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1497. Lees cilry R (pen ‘sil-ri), ne [$ Pa + -ry.J 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flowrs. W. Harte. “pencil-work; painting; penciling. 
2. To write with a encil. T cannot set impression on their cheeks 
It was an engraved an of Judge Pyncheon’s, with cer- With all my, Se PeT one man, and years, 
tain pencilled memorioa om el a eere o ven But tis wi naon et 3 : g p : gan 8, noe 
i as: Ww ich i a pet ro cue Y; Mm 
Soe o prebeding a _ Hawthorne, Seven Gables, 3X.) on ojl-sharpener (pen’sil-shiirp’/nér), n An 
during the p: g day. pen Tp É I ra 
pencilt, x. See pence. implement tor sharpening the point of a lead- 


i gs, n. A distinct shade pencil or a slate- encil. In the common form the 
po cil-biue (pon sii deo: used in calico- rd of se nae is arava or rotated against a fixed cutter 
- j S ting edges. 
inti 7 loved, before the intro- ora series of cu ges 
ee ales fonparating? parts of a de- pene eroten oe sil-skech), n. A sketch ; 
ea i tists’ pencil. d . : 
sien tye oer arni TN holder for a is often instructive to take the woman's, the private 
+ j]-kfas), n. older or It is often in: y Al A p 
pencil case (P Se En 2 costly material and and domestic, vion o panie mai nor can anya? 
a a ON It may be adapted to ENE intended! for engraving and the omer t 
; 7, istin ; ailena 
an ordinary wooden Tead-pencil, or a lead cons g from hand to hand, behin pie orig is 


small rod of graphite, of which the point is caused by & ani 


3 il- PEER i 
spring eonstatly to protrude UNS such asa Sidcor pencil-tree (pen’sil-tré), n. The 
cases are usually Prove eat within the case when not “tree, Baccharis halimifolia : so named $ 
fa are hose for small leads often haye y small box far long brush of pappus borne by the f 
5] l at the end oppos! Y head. 
fare lea not unusually have a seal at this end. 
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pencil-vase Jt was a bridge ybuilt in goodly 


j 1 nen’sil-viis), n. A vaso for hold- 
aT { è pencils or slender brushes with 
which the Chinese and Japanese write. In shape 
it is either cylindrical or with a flaring top like 


wize 
With curious Corbes and pendanta 
graven faire. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 6. 


The Indian pendant . . . only 
adds its own weight to that of the 


that of a beaker, ; > 
penciont, n. A Middle TR ad of pe dome, and ii ngana ama 
f Cra tendency. tts 3 , general- 

pencraft (pen et 5 RS Tho art ly havo a lightness and elegance 
pen; penmanship; SlnOBT ADO. : never even imagined in Gothic art; 


it hangs from the centre of a dome 
more like a lustre of crystal drops 
than a solid mass of marble or of 
5 J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian 


of composing or writing; authorship. C. Reade. 


[Rare in both uses.] Dekho a that 


pen-cutter (pen’kut“ér), n. 2 stone. 
hidhi cuts or makes pon oT TAI if {/ [Arch., p. 216, 

5 i), ex Le J $ ay! Seager E 
pend? (pend), v. t [Anextent 1 To 4 4}. A pendulum. Sir I. Dig- 


appar. due to confusion with pind, pound, 
pen; confine; hamper; restrain. 
Hidden or pended within the limits an 


by.—d. Naut.: (a) A short 
piece of rope with a thimble 
or block at one end. (b) A 


ndant in the Choir 
of ine “Church of Eu, 


Seine Inféricure, France: 


d precincts of 
llet-Ie-Duc’s 


Grece. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 244. (Erom Viol de 7. t ri 
That straitness no'er was meant to pend or press, “Dict, de VArchitec Jong, narrow, tapering flag. 
ture.”") See pennant, il 


But sure and upright make thy Passage, 


Zoea Tone vie The cay in which he embarked was sumptuously 


adorned with pendants ane pirea te of gorgeous dyes, 
3 ed gayly in the wind. 

hoh futtored gayt Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 341. 
6. Something attached to or connected with 
another as an addition; an appendix. 

This, however, is no proper art of my subject, and only 
appears as a pendant to the above remarks on the results 
of civilization in man. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 31. 
7. Something of the samo kind, as a compan- 
ion picture, statue, group of statuary, poem, 


anecdote, ete.; a parallel. 
The reader may find a pendant to this anecdote in a 
similar one recorded of Ximenes’s predecessor. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25, note. 
an ear-ring, especially one of large size 
l other than fine jewelry, as in the dress 

of many barbarous nations.— Irish pendant, astray piece 
of rope-yarn or other small cord hanging from the rigging 
of a ship; a loose end in the rigging. Also Irish pennant. 

There was no rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, 
no fag-ends of ropes and “ Trish pendants” aloft. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 205. 
Masthead-pendant, a pendant attached to each side of 
the lower masthead, with a thimble in the hanging end 
to which a heavy tackle, called a pendant-tackle, may be 
hooked.—Meal pendant. See meal?.—Pendant-tackle, 
See masthead-pendant.— Rudder-pendant, one of the 
strong ropes made fast to the upper part of a rudder, by 
means of chains, to prevent its loss should it chance to 
be unshipped. (There are many other pendants, such as 
yard-tackle pendant, fish-pendant, brace-pendant, and 
pendant, their general effect and use being to transmit the 
effort of their respective tackles to some distant object.) 

pendeloque (pou-de-lok’), n. [F., a pendant, 
OF. pendiloche, a pendant; appar. < pendre, 
hang, + logue, rag, tatter.] A pear-shaped pen- 
dant, especially a diamond cut in this shape, 
but also of other material, as opal, rock-crystal, 

coral ete. 
: pendence (pen’dens),”. [< ML. *pendentia (in 
Doele af Precedence (E. E, T. B., extra ser.), i. 106. °p], pendentice offerings sus OA the t G 3 
Neere it is another pendant towre like that at Pisa, al- of saints), CL ERENT hanging: z T 3 
T ee. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1644, dent.) Hang; EAA , ging: see pen- 

. n. 1. A loose hanging part; something ; 
$ 2 l; A graceful pendence of slope 5 

peaches to and hanging loosely from an object Sir H, Wotton, Reliquiæ, p. 48 
of which it is an ornamental or useful part, as d , i ‘ $ i 
a bead, ball, knob, or ring of any material, PO2CORCY (pen‘den-si), n. [As pendence (see 
hanging from a necklace, ear-ring, lamp, th 3 -ty).] 1, The state of being suspended; an im- 
edge of a garment, or a locket hanging from a pending orhanging. Koget.—2. The state of 
brooch, or the like. See cut under badge. denis undecided or in continuance: as, to wait 

Baise cxlaniyesior an vist aie uring the pendency of a suit or petition. Ayliffe. 

As persones in pellure with pendauntes of syluer, a Hayes reminded him, during the pendency of the 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 7. ™° ion to adjourn, that he must not do so until he had ar- 
The body of this worke is supported by twelue silucr ranged for the payment of the hall. 

pumoes; at the four anglesof iP four: pendants play with W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 829. 
Bee Le O An carting 5 London's Tempe. pendent (pon dent), a. and n, [Also pendant 
Let not the Nymph with P ua orm in the noun use); < ME. pen- 
Nymph with pendants load her Ear, daunt = F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 

i » tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, fii. pendente, < L. penden(t-)s, hangi aE 
‘A name given to that an aa ù s$, hanging, ppr. of pen- 
fDurteenth century’ wate alte caer nang, be suspended, akin to pendére, 
allowed to hang after passing an ene (SL. pendére, pendére) ult. E. ap- 
ioe h the buckle and some. ie: d pend, expend, impend, suspend, ete., com- 
TER ugh an additionalloop: PNG, compendium, compensate, ete., dependant 
with the chape, which pendent, ete., pend2, pendi Hi He 
acted as a weight to kee ithang- lous, pendul } ee R Bendel, PON- 
ing perpendicularly, (The past ice nonth um, pendle, pendice, pentice, appen- 
of à watch pais at is sus a f T sue HR pensile, poise (avoirdupois), 
è Cee s mias coal vot ier Sig anging; suspended; pendu- 

2 n apparatus hangi With ribands pendent, flaring ‘bout her head. 
$ a Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 42. 
ov surely arm’d in steel or iron stron 
g, 
But each a glaive had pendent by his side. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, i. 50. 


We a gulf, in which the wi 
he willows di 
Thelr pendent houghs, stooping as if to dan 
Cowper, Task, i. 269. 


er 
tec- 2. Jutti 7 : Mie 
Oar AE overhanging; projecting: as, 


pendli, n. [See pend}, v., and penl] A pen; 


an inclosure. ra 
It shewed and represented to the eye muche what the 
facion or Mnane ot a caige for byrdes, or of n pende 


herein to kepe other beastes, A a 
“Udall, tr. of Kpephthesms of Erasmus, p. 135. (Davies.) 
pend? (pend), v. i [< L. pendere, hang; in E. 
use first in ppr. (prep.) pending: see pending.) 
To hang, as in a balance; await settlement; 


impend. See pending. 
Great social questions now pend as to how we shall di- 
rect the overflowing chantabto Instincts ff eee so as 

y to help the needy and not pamper he lazy. 
sy 2 S. laiar The English Novel, p. 119. 
i ' and use 
pend? (pend), n, [Perhaps a dial. var. and 

of ind, var, of pounds, n] In Scotland, an 
aid or covered entrance or passage through 
a block of buildings into an open lane or 


close, 
pendactylism (pen-dak‘ti-lizm), n. [Short 
for pentadactylism.] Same as pentadactylism. 


Haeckel, Evol. of Man, ii, 300. 
pendall (pen‘dal), n. In her., same as pan- 
ll, 


pendant (pen’dant), a, and n. [Also pendent; 

< ME. pendaunt, pendawnt, pendande, < OF. 

pendant, F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 

idente, hanging; as a noun, a thing that hangs 

own, a pendant, counterpart, fellow, ete.; < L. 

den(t-)s, hanging, in ML., as a noun, a thing 

ging down, a slope, porch, ear-ring, ete., ppr. 

of pondere, hang: see pendent.) I, a. Hang- 

ing: same as pendent (which is now the usual 
spelling). 

Butt this me thynkith an Abusion, 
To sene one walke in a robe of scarlet 


xij gerdis wide, with pendaunt sleyis down 
On the ground. 


Ear-pendant, | 
and of a materia’ 


; The bright arch of rainbow cloud: 
And pendent mountains seen in tho calm lake. 
: Shelley, Alastor. 


pendicet (pen, 


3. In bot., han ir 


Moapox pointe 

p ? ruit.—p 
aont ounte. 
hance in ae ae 
or one on Grane 
of anything ; said 


gent post, Ci 
roof-truss, Paoa Bal 
post placed aga iene 
the wall to r yi 
a bottom thrust Its 
lower end rests an 
eel {ue capital, 
hile the iek 
fe rerts the dda 
10 hammer-bez 
(b) A pendentive | 
IL. n. Soene 
+2. See DEN- 
dant, ae 
pendente lite 
(pen-den’té li’- 
te). [L.: pen- 
dente, abl. sing, 


of penden(t-)s 
pending o: 
pendent) ; tite: 


abl. sing. of lis 
(lit-), strife, dis- ° 
pute, quarrel 
suit: see lis), liti 
gate.] While a 
suit or an action is 
tion. See lisl,_ 
mony.— Injunction 
Junction, under injunction, 
pendentive (pen-den’tiy), n 
langIng; as pendent + -ive.] = 
the triangular segments of | i 
hemispherical 


ending: i 
pending; during the lit; 


Ei Pendenti 

1 areh one) 
of 1 O06 of 
dome left es part ot 


Penetration of 


ntives.— Nave of the Cathedral of Asg% 


Domes Resting on Pende = 
x e lĉme, France. 


+t + ogiva] vaults 
the dome by two semicircular or oriin 
intersecting at right angles. Upon tR aged 
is supported, in place of the u Pee Fent dome of whi 
which they are segments, an a "ameter 


that of the a jan 


f the fl 
part imos al ntem, pE 
tower. the ti ep 7 
te aaae 
Byg still oan 
used in the vardo sred 
ental architec ra ji: 
upon the e X ca 
: 0 
ne was found ma y 
n of the pober 
tion ing a ree tt 
peas Seat coverings yall t s 
“+ Pendentive space W anion 
Dama S s parted on pet char plan ien sae 
abcde, com aut ate edad, entice 8 ON, toatl. 
Cee a D de, pendentives: Ae ica ma ile 
: i i itio! A 
itectural device occupying the Peame pumo i Dns 
chitectura signed to answer izon a miae 
ue a Ceres Jaid in nore ne su son cae 
struc’ t below, a ais 
conbeled ou, nd any othe maran pe trie atl 
crble oui grdo ver em yy 
unless No structure i a 
segment of & aome 
pendently (pen eg 
pendulous, OF a 


lating penden t, p 
roof; a pentice 


le 
en L jeondiculus, gomo 
n L as ¢ pendere, pengi 
E ord a20 e f ground, eit 1er 
He mae Jet separately 


0. 
gine, Asma’ arm OF } oo 
i lant {scotch J Henco—2 
Be wot 


hi ea which, 
€ try to be an outlying 
we 
r 
rado squatters, P- 
pendicle + -er1.] 


125. 


ar OWP cteni silve 
L gleven 3 
er) T, ndicle + 
pen a pendicle cr croft; 
ian ch. 
WA ant: [Beer L. penden(t-)s, 
i C ondente lite, the suit 
y remaining 
'ondent:] ted: as, % pending suit; 


wit je as ponding: First in ‘pending 
the erding) P ite, where ponding (L. 
jos (h yen “of pend (L. pendere), 
‘tantive used ab- 
nd2. The same 
4 Preise of during.) Yor 
j nuance of; during; 1 the 
De pending the suit; pend- 
x When used of an action, pend- 
oni e period before final judgment. 
scly used to include the time 
h judgment is satisfied. 
(o arrangement of the pro- 


3 
os 
2 


5 mor 
zë before SUC 
d pending th 


speechifying, the public 
{a ir division of pie $P, the tie platform 


Dickens, ‘Nicholas Nickleby, ii. 
par > which he 

’a box, a temporary abode which > 
aon of a vicarage, » » . jsa cosy 
r Miss Braddon, Hostages to Fortune. 
's < ML. pendulum, some- 

a pendule, $ Miu. } y 
ie pondule.] A pendant; an 


ving, [Scotch] ; 
inal Jady gaed up the Parliament stair, 


Wi pendles in her lugs 83e bonnie. 
F 


dle? (pen’al), adv. (Cf. pendlet] Head- 
s I, [Local, Eng. 
mile’ (pon’dl), n. [Perhaps < W. and Corn. 
P bead] A local name in England of va- 
ts beds of the Silurian and Jurassic, as of 
wrain thick flagstones in the lower Ludlow 
var Malvern, of a gray odlitic limestone near 
Sonesfield, of a limestone at Blisworth, and of 
iiile argillaceous limestone near the base of 
te Purbeck beds at Hartwell. 

Thetop stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
allel the pendle-rock, ‘There is a mountain called 
Pele HL Halliwell. 
fadragon (pen-drag’on), n. [< W. pen, ahead, 
gign, a leader.] A chief leader; a gen- 
nea a chief king. The title was conferred 
ù on British chiefs in times of great danger, when 
ë were invested with dictatorial power. * 

The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


aa stin (pen-arag’on-ship), m. [< pen- 
ela pendragon, o state, condition, or pow- 


The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 


i 7 
rown'd the state pavilion of the King. 
udriver ; Tennyson, Guinevere. 
en! dri vay 
lea (pen’dri’vér), n. A clerk or writer. 
Be] 
os. T00) 
tien, for ened pound on the circle of fresh-faced pen- 
ation, The Century, XXXVII. 580. 


sheep. 
-ar3.] 


| int lating fe 10. [< pendulum + 
on, : as, pendular vi- 


pendulum 


‘ at), v. i; pr 

DPR. pen, 2). t.5 pret. and pp. pen- 
tag (eg hoe ating. 5 KL. pendulus, amg: 
g; angle: E o hang or swing 
trees ye tarred ; Vibrate asa 
eye oun drel toutes apendulum. 


allows] pendul = 
-â thing rejected at fae ae 


Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xvi. 


} Kultlato 
7 ge y, q, 
i K Pendul r0 K pendulate + -ory.] Hang- 


eles S. 
kive q pe Abov 
Hy pt etter w Ae hundreq 
Tendue Utenance in Moged, Dag I never saw 
Swaggin gling and pendi- 

T 


2 Sp. pén- 
= * Pendulo, pendolo 2 D. 
anna Pendel, nendyl = Dan 
, à pendulum: see pen- 

ae Pendulum. 
a spring eqn a on is raised by a wheel 
le, or ES wheels; those are 


velyn, True Religion, I. 12, 


+ pendulent (pen‘di 


penduline (pen’di-lin), a. and x. 


Pendulinus (pen-di-li’nus), n. 
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2. Astandard clock, especially one formi 
¢ > formin 
ornamental object, as part of a ohininay-ee? 


There are also divers curious clocks, watches 


dules of exquisite work. and pen- 


Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 2, 1656, 
ent), a. [Prop. *pendulant; 
< pendule + -ent (for -ant).] Pendulous; hang- 
ing. 3 

Wayward old willow-trees, which . . . shed r 
ads of pendulent gold catkins, when the w st roai 
them, a fragrance . . . keenly and refr gly sweet. 

H. W. Preston, Year in Eden, vii. 


an in- pendulet (pen’di-let), n. [< F. pendulet, < pen- 


dule, a pendule: see pendule.) In jewelry, same 
as pendant. i 


i e nda. [K NL. Pen- 
dulinus, q. V.] I. a. 1. Building a pendulous 
or pensile nest: as, the penduline titmouse, 
Æqgithalus pendulinus.— 2. Pendulous or pen- 
sile, as a birg’s nest. 
The penduline form of the nest. 
- Swainson, Brit. Birds (1885), p. 31. 
I, x. A titmouse of the genus Ægithalus 
(or Pendulinus). 


c [NL., dim. of 
L. pendulus, hanging: see pendulous.) In or- 
nith.: (a) An extensive genus of American ori- 
oles or hangnests of the family Icteridæ: so 
named by Vieillot in 1816 from their pensile or 
pendulous nests. Thetypeis P.rufigaster. Thebirds 
are, however, usually included in the larger genus Icterus, 
Also called Xanthornus and Bananivorus. (b) A genus 
of titmice of the family Paride: synonymous 
with Ægithalus. Brehm, 1828. 


pendulosity (pen-di-los’i-ti),n. [< pendulous + 


-i-ty.] 
sion. 
Suetonius delivereth of Germanicus that he had slender 
legs, but increased them by riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having 
no support or suppendancous stability. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 13. 


The state of being pendulous; suspen- 


ae Sas 
e hie Storie (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 256). pendulous (pen'dü-lus), a. [KL pendulus, hang- 


ing. 


hanging down, pendent, £ pendere, hang, 
be suspended: see pendent. Cf. pendulum.) 1. 
Hanging loosely or swinging freely from a fixed 
point above; hanging; swinging; loosely pen- 
dent: as, pendulous ears. 
I see him yonder with his pipe pendulous in his hand, 
and the ashes falling out of it. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 24. 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 
Poe, The Doomed City. 
The elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches al- 
most to the ground. Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 1. 
2. In zoél., specifically applied—(a) To the 
pensile nests of birds, which hang 
like a purse or pouch from the 
support. (b) To the penis, clito- 
ris, or scrotum when loosely hang- 
ing from the perineum or abdo- 
men, as in various monkeys, mar- 
supials, ete.— 3. In bot., same as 
pendent, more especially when 


pendulum 


called the period of ozcillation of the pendulum. A si 
ulum in the mechanical sense Bs material tate 
ded by a weightless rod and moving withont fric- 
A single weight attached by a string, ete., approxi- 
mates to an ideal simple pendulum. The period of oscil- 


lation of a simple pendulum in vacuo is 


l 
z 5-0 + i AF ES 


where r = 3.141 


+, 7 is the acceleration of gravity, lis the 
ndulum, aud A is the total arc of oscillation, 
in parentheses js m ed by the radical 

that, unless t is very large, the 
rvendentofitsmagnitude. Acwmpound 


length of 
Th 


pendulum isan 
for the p 


ided by the di ter of gravit, 
of rotation. The common oloak pen ANAM 
usually consists of a rod of metal or wood, suspended so as 
to move freely about the point of suspension, and having 
a flat circular piece of brass or other he vy material called 
a bob, attached to its lower end. The metal rod, however, 
is subject to variations in length in consequence of clanges 
prie ee and, as the acc SH of the pendulum con- 
ered as ar r depends its always 
maintaining th me length, aah apon MEROS 
two different meta s, as brass and steel, under the name 
of compensation pendulume, have been adopted in order to 
counteract the effects of changes of temperature. These 
take particular n: 8, according to their forms ‘and ma- 
terials, as the gridiron pendulum, the mercurial pendu- 
lum, the lever pendulum, etc. The gridiron pendulum is 
composed of parallel rods of brass 
and steel, arranged in one plane, 
and so connected together that the 
different degrees of expansion of the 
different metals compensate each 
other and maintain the compound 
rod of fixed length. The mercurial 
pendulum, devised by Graham, con- 
sists of one rod with a v 
taining mercury at the lower end, 
so adjusted in quantity that, what- 
ever alterations take place in the 
length of the pendulum, the center 
of oscillation remains th 
mercury ascen 
scends, and vice Another 
form of compensation or compen- 
sating pendulum employs a curved 
bar composed of iron and brass 
brazed together, which is attached 
to the rod in a horizontal po j 
the brass downward. The unequal 
expansion of the metals under a rise 
of temperature tends to lift the cen- 
ter of gravity of the bob, and thus 
to compensate for the simultaneous increase in length of 
therod. The pendulum is of great importance as the reg- 
ulating power of clocks. Ourclocksare nothing more thau 
pendulums with wheel-work at ched to register the num- 
ber of vibrations, and with a weight or spring having force 
enough to counteract retarding effects of friction and the 
resistance of theair. A reversible penduluin is a pendulum 
so arranged that it may be suspended from either of two 
axes on its length at unequal distances from its center of 
gravity, and so placed that in the two positions each be- 
comes axis of suspension and axis of oscillation, so that 
the time of vibration shall be the same in both positions. 
Bessel’s reversible pendulum is symmetr al in external 
figure with respect to the plane equid nt from the two 
axes. Sucha pendulum eliminate: the effect of the atmo- 
sphere. A pendulum which makes exactly one oscillation 
per second is called a seconds pendulum (also written sec- 
onds’ pendulum and second’s pendulum). ‘The length of a 
pendulum is the length of the simple pendulum having the 
same period —that is, the distance between the point of 
suspension and the center of oscillation (see cemter!), In 
the latitude of New York, and at the level of the sea, the 
length of the seconds pendulum is 39.1 inches nearly. As 


Gridiron 
Pendulum. 


Mercurial 
Pendulum. 


the flexure is from weakness of 
the support.—4t. In suspense; 
wavering; doubting; undecided. 
Whosoever was found pendulous and 
brangling in his Religion was brought by 
a Sergeant, called Familiar, before the 
said Council of Inquisition. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 42. 
He [man] must be nothing, believe no- 
thing, be of no opinion, but live under 
an indifference to all truths and false- 
hoods, in a pendulous state of mind. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IC 


Pendulous or inverted oscillating 


the force of gravity diminishes toward the equator and in- 
creases (omar the poles, the seconds pendulum is shorter 
in lower latitudes and longer in higher. Besides its use 
as a regulator in clocks, the pendulum is applied to deter- 
mine the relative and absolute acceleration of gravity at 
and in this way the figure of the earth. 

pendent from a ceil- 
ng of a watch and its at- 
the watch is attached to 


a chain.— 
andes, a pendu 
ndulum, 2 pen r 
E the center of gravity being 
surface of a sphere.— Cycloidal pe: 


Pendulous Nest 
of Crested Ca- 


S i i ices ci- d as to vibrate in the 
vsec engine.—Pendulous pal- sique(Cacicusce so constructed 
eae A chich are unusually ‘7*3 ofa eiroulat aro, 1 
ong and hang below the mouth. 1 Ees Eh A an 
pendulously (pen’dū-lus-li), adv. Inapendu- Electric pendimi 
lous manner; waveringly. tate cither reporting 
pendulousness (pen’du-lus-nes), n. The state fions for time-comparison 


fclocks. See electric clock, un 
pendulum, a conical pendulum with a very long wire 
and a heavy bob, designed to exhibit the revolution of the 
earth. At the north pole, the plane of oscillation, really 
remaining fixed, would appear to rotate about the vertical 
once in twenty-four ho t the equator there would : 
be no such effect; an d 


hanging and swinging. 


of being pendulous, or (NL. a pendulum, 


endulum (pen’di-lum), 2., I , 
een of Dae hanging, hangmg down 
see pendulous. Cf. pendule, 
pendle}.] 1, Anything that 
hangs down from a point o. 
attachment and is free to 
swing.— 2. In mech., a body 
so suspended from & fixed 

oint as to move to and fro 
by the alternate action of 

vity and its acquired 
> of motion. The time 
Se by a singe oscillation 


t of the 

ing i d irom the time of the descen® 25 Ut” 
Se eine highest point oni one ane a Hi a 
tains the highest point on the opposi! e. 


edges altere 

transportation. 

ing incapable of change, 
change for a 

a pendulum for determining 
consisting of a bob suspendi 


Pendulum. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ey 
. 


pendulum 


an be varied bya measured amoun 
eae eis ant that is swung from ban 


> 


A 


‘guide or elit. Boats on this principle 
ca harto moorings placed up-stream i 


of equal 


trolled, The angular velocity of reyolut 


3 mover, The pendulum-rods or -Arms a 
5 tako and hold A definiteangle with the axis 


stunt. Increase of see inthe 
i sa of speed diminishes it. The per 
AARETE inks toa collar that slides on 


ne, a be 


wheel, cto. Thesupply of power is thus varied 


Jum. (a) See def. 2 above. (0) A pend’ 
ofa Neral Dob suspended froma cord or wire. 


as plumb-level, 


volving pendulum is attac. 
parts motion to the pendulum. 
pendulum-wire (pen’dii-lum-wir), n. 


sion of clock-pendulums. 
pene}, n. A Middle English form of pen?. 
mez, n. and. See peen. 


its picturesque beauty. 


ee woodlands, echoing falls 
f water, sheets of summer glass, 
The long divine Peneian pass. 


Penelopa, LL. 


i * 
TlyveAdreva, 
woman’s name, 


Guan (Penelope marail. 


op'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < 
: family of gallinaceo 
‘Synonymous with Cracide. So, D Boni. 


e, 1831. 
pl. [NL., < 


of Cracide, 
typified by the 
other genera, 


ge, Chama 
}) The 
umber about 40g as 


fon of the pen Ki a 
the velocity of the prime dade = tt 2 

dulums bears a constant ratio to the v el yon TR as Dan n 

CS trol ble.] Susceptibility of being pene 


) y the prime mover remains con- ys 
tion, so long as the speed of Miter increases thisangle, Dility of ocet Me ) 
ndulum-arms time by something else. 
thespindle, The immediate pro} erti 


regulate a valve o lity an 
and tho motion of this collar is made to reg! daenift that stance are penetra a is 


y * n eni 
ON itoa cone-pull o S hanism controlling the 
X rater 
ENR fetare according prove that the particl 
tion in velocity is confined 


be ump. TN 3 
donkey-pum in which the fly-wheel oscillates aa a apable of being penetr: 
cal plane. (b) A pump in which the reciproca inh aah by ano ther body. 


ulum consisting 


of flat steel wire or ribbon used for the suspen- without. 


Peneian (pe-né’yan), a. [< L. Peneius, < Gr. penetrable, 
Tinvýioc, pertaining to the river Peneiis,< Iyved¢ penetrailt 
(© L. Penéus), a river of Thessaly, also the god =It. penetrate, £ L. penetralia, the inner or se- 
of that river; also, a river of Elis.] Of or per- cret part, the interior of anything: see pene- 
taining to the river Peneits, whichrunsthrongh tralia.) The interior parts. See penetralia. 
the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, celebrated for Passing through the penetrailes of the stomach. 


Tennyson, To E. L., on his Travels in Greece. 
Penelope (pé-nel’6-pé), n. [NL.,<L. Penelope, see ‘nenetrail. 


came N. N, P. 
D oetrate (pen’é-trat), v. ; 


wife — 
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ull work to pieces in order to do it over 


= rry- ors; pl ° order ti 
m rao banotn He seu for the purer? of gaining time. 
er byt but little labor to ce iath 
‘er by the force of the current, requiring a tig Jabor to aran ian 
nthe middle of 


tho river.—Pendulum governor, in Mech.» A Bovim Ta i Plural of penis. 


ng for it but to penelopize, pull 


vay again. 
to pieces, and stitoh away NET '5, w, Holmes’s Motley, x. 


e, n. Same as penistone. 


consiating of two revolving endulums, A 

tached to a spindle, tho spindle and the pen u- neneston 6 a8 panisto, ee 
nee amon asotrotadion, and Me spindio Denebrability (pon eR i)n. [=F. péné 
ing driven Ùy the motion of the engine or machine tobecon- y= Sp. ponetrabitidac = Pg. ponetrabili- 


yenetrabilitd, < L. as it “penetrabili- 
trabilis, ponctrable: see penetra- 
rated; capa- 
pias occupied at the same 


apying a 


a es of a spirit or immateriall sub- 
d indiscerptibility. 

H. More, Immortal. of Soul, i. 2. 
which seem to prove penetrability only 
es are mobile and separable, not that 


f es themselves are penetrable. — r 
ue TE Denes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. § 40. 


le (pen’6-tra-bl), a. [= F. pénétrable 
ANG Pe, penetravel = It. penetra- 


All the facts 


or weight at the lower end, and actuated by í RETAN Ce ann as T erd 7; 
s i he holds the piece to bile, . pene i ; 
the operator, while with his hands h a) A direct-acting penetrare, pierce, penetrate: seo penetrate.) 1. 


ited, entered, or pierced 


‘ontrolied by a pendulum. s 
sate Seo RN swings on either sido oe pettum yin tiota owen) thy dart, 

BH. Ki — e pendu- pierce his only pene: rt. 
center of suspension, Æ. H. Knight.—Simp. p And p mE Neo eR T tamorph:, xl 


2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impres- 


pendulum-hausse (pen’dū-lum-hous), n. See Sion. 
ental ragdumey’ed),n. Same pat ponebloto you Hd entente 

a ü-lum-lev ate ut penetrable to your K rents, 
pendulum-leyel (pen“dy-lum-tev'e!), pene m kind enttenta o o 


trable to suffering. 


i dù- -spin’ (ls irit no longer pene 
iva ulum-spindle (pan gn emee CM Auen pa Noctes Ambrosianæ, April, 1832. 


Tho revolving shaft or spindle to which a re- 3 
i Piet and which im- 3}. Penetrating. [Rare.] 


His Graces sight was so quicke and penetrable that he 


A kind saw him, yea, and saw through him, both within and 


Hail, Wen. VIII., an, 11. 

penetrableness (pen’é-tra-bl-nes), x. The prop- 
erty of being penetrable; penetrability. 

penetrably (pen’é-tra-bli), adv. So as to be 


(pen’é-tral), n. [= Sp. Pg. penetral 
pen'¢ L 


Palmendos (1589). (Nares.) 
penetralia (pen-6-tra’li-i), n. pl. [< L. penc- 
tralia, pl., tho interior, an inner room, a sanc- 
tuary, etc., also rarely in sing. penetrale, pene- 
tral, neut. of penetralis, penctrating, internal : 
€ i 4 1. The interior parts of any- 
thing; specifically, the inner parts of a build- 
ing, as a temple or palace; hence, a sanctuary, 
especially the sanctuary of the Penates.—2. 
Hidden things; secrets. 
The present work will be hailed as a welcome addition 


to our knowledge of these hitherto mysterious penetralia penetratingly (p 


of Mohammedan superstition. 
B. Taylor, Pref. to Burton’s El-Medinah. 


cross. ] 
enter and maka 
Mako Opi A 
ATtSOf: as ay into cein 
aR oe as, they, rept the 
arkness of the cave. light 
y vay 
Yolumes of o = 
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elder light? Meg 


The fair forms Words ight 
ope o -Orms of Natur; Ords, 
perfect a spirit of DRGAS Were neve “Ohne it 
i B. Van) Penetro 
The schools of Chi lor, Lands Of thee ed wig k 
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3. To arrive fy Hodge, New Pring, tM 
ine of: s at the inner co cton Rey 
o through; disce tents o Ee 
a Scorn: 


igi a mystery; to penel, distovep; tit 
Nature I e i e ia 
P iath her unities, w He esi, ’ 


=Syn. 1. Penetrate, Piere 


ery critin 
Lan yt 


fix. Penetrate may mean? Perforate, p thing 
Ts and that slo leoon no moro tha n to TRUON Tray 
1e MO: 

a ickly, a y erce means ty 0 T itmayh 

c eel a orotore presumably, dine ale deep 

£ ate and bore thr tarp instrument,” gge 2RN not, 

c through mean to make a4 eh a 

= ole thron y 


the former gener 

generally expressi 
` ay > Ssh 
hole, the latter expressing nia 
nding; 
rSorates 


The contemplations of man do either pen 
God or are circumferred tolnature: either penetra mb 
on ee Advancement of Learning, ii 47, 
sui soon the light . . . descends on the plain, and pe 
elrates to the deepest valley. Lite a a 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 
penetrating (pen’é-tra-ting), p.a. [Ppr ofpe 
etrate, v] 1. Having the power of passing 
into or through (something); sharp; subtile: 
as, a penetrating odor.—2, Acute; discerning 
quick to discover or recognize: as, a penetrat 

ing mind. 

Men of the largest sense, of the most penetrating 
= g ? Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit, L 
en'ĝ-trā-ting-1i), adt, m 
i jercing manner; W ft 
Wright. 


enetrance (pen’é-tr: j > 1 E Safe 
p (pen’é-trans), n. [< penetran(t) + penetration (pen-6-tra i ETEN 


-¢e.) Same as penetrancy. Dr. H. More, Psy- 
chozoia, ii. 12. : bee 
penetrancy (pen’é-tran-si), n. [As penetrance 
(see -cy).] The property of being penetrant; 
the power of entering or piercing; penetrating 
power; acuteness; sharpness. 5 
et ete wio gnat variety of learning, what 

a vate Pope’s Supremacy, Supposition 5, § 4. 
subtilty, activity, and penetrancy it: via 

pertan eeto or repel, Dut they wilt Peas tne ray 
g: odies. Ray, Works of Creation. 
pene ent (ens e-trant), a. and n. [=F. péné- 
oi T p, Pe. i penetrante, < L. penctran(t-)s, 
in fe] Ti n nE pierce, penetrate: seo penc- 
OTROS Sa E the power to penetrate 
E ie g way inward; subtle; pene- 

a ng: literally or figuratively.. 
aes ee ee with some dissolyent Juices 
ther subtiliz'd, and e Intestines where... it is fur- 
„and renderd so fluid and penetrant that 


the thinner and finer Part of i 
tof it i i 
the streight Orifices of the ely Ande its Way in at 


Ray, Works of Creation, p. 27. 
The lady, ever watchful 
resi a , penetrant, 
Saw this with pain. Keats, Lamia, ii. 


ni 7 An acute and penetrating person. 


ur penetrants haye fancied all tl 
3 the riddles of the Pub- 
va ch in the relgn of King Charles IJ. were many, 
Roger North, Examen, p. 121. (Davies.) 
) ret. and pp. pene- 
Tating. e L. penetratus, pp. 
. penetrare = Pg. Sp. Pr. pene- 
r), put, set, or place within, en- 


penetraga 
tio(n-), a penceti 
trare, penetrate, 
act of penetrating or 
penetrating; specifica i 
projectile will pass into 

which it is fired. The ponent armor or 
is generally expressed in fee ; IA n 
ing, in inches. The English 1 invit n 


much used by artillerists, is t= E A jn foot 


ion in i and E= 7 
the penetration in inches, é ens 
per Preh of circumference of shot ents insigh 
3, Mental acuteness; dis 
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extraordinary nene 
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simple ana p 
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nost suey of Health, ii. 


eguire (Me rrative. oni g 
oth = sag not 00 FF A Reliqui, p. T- 

o gross "O° Sir H. W 
ryn . g: sagacious: > 
d ise Bp) Swift, Miscellanies. 


watês se eye many traits 
get 3 isdn „ penetrative CYS 
i? otite wist wenlsto a penetri so finely. 


P , „ revenls h jazed ol : ze 

fl at pas since stein, Vict. Poets, p. 386. 

ee ip trictiv-li), ad Ina pene- 
ne vonetration. 


i-tiv-nes), n. Pene- 


A for < pon? + fea- 
paei her! (Pe er; a quill-feather; a pen. 
y arge 


vd a pen-feather, penna 
pird, called a pen feath "Wares ) 


Of Ie 
n ather“ts + -fealher> x 4 
pe m of Di erroneous form of pin- 


jane a is pen-feathored, too weak-wing'd to soar 
intelle y 


) Gt Biniteman Instructed, P: a neato 
| : vere j enseather'd ; 
ae My Children then were just pense : 


{iMag y for them I gat $ : 
Some Jittle Corn for i om Te parle and Sparr 


pish (pen'ish) 1i < pen? + fishi] = 


mus: so called because 
7 Fe qofthe genus Calamus. led b 
: eat iaterhemal spine is pen-shape l. The 


7 Penfish (Calamus penna). 


pucies are mostly inhabitants of the Caribbean sea. C. 
pana is the best-known species, called in Spanish pez de 


pa, 

pafold (pen‘f6ld), n. [< pent + fold2.] Same 

és pinfold, : 3 

K : (pen‘fill), n. [< pen? + ful] 1. As 

Muchas a pon will hold—2, As much as one 

2 Write with one dip of ink. 

Came to town yesterday, al, f 

is ay, and, as usual, found that one 

ieee news in the country than in London. 
picked ap mpeni since I wrote to my lord. 

pugon ie pole, To Lady Ossory, June 27, 1771. 

y P : : 

mame gosip), v.i. To gossip by cor- 

I vere not S 

it War worshin disposed at this time to pen-gossip 


hae To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Jan. 6, 1818. 
(amenet. Poringa (Formerly also pinguin, 
-pinguin — fangoin, pingouin =D. pinguin = 
RS. pingvini + Dan. pingvin, a penguin, = 
ny TAR A Dawa 5 Nem 
iting 5 a ae Nene origin uncertain. 
aR the name ie pen gwen, ‘white 
p lange white ai given to the auk in ref. 
toa transferred to. Re eee 
Mion tet View, penguin or oinari es 
Pha (in some oa guin or pinguin is a cor- 
bing tng or inion En weasel ae) We 
tig) i: e wing of eR the pinion or outer 
ina name beine owl (< pen2, quill, + 
Men to tho ras E Supposed to have been 
to they wings) Ee (in allusion to its 
81 1p. eee transferred 
family ap einat sense great auk, Alea im- 


In 
ter, yet Sq «'Ppers, covered wit 

Gres hae patit for figye nnes), used for AS as 
east lika tO Droad fatten Ane feathers of the up- 
ale he feat ed shafts and slight webs 

i very Thane Webbed and four-toed, 
hea orm is stout wa, the tail is short and 
a the addle clumsily, but they 

rt. They feed on fish and 


ss -gjata npl TNL. 
ungainly. On land the Penicillata (penʻi-si ee o icillate.] 


Latreille’s system, a group of 
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other animal food, and congregate on sho 

penguineries of great extent, Penguins se ATU tries 
southern hemisphere, especially about Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and islands in high southern Tatitudes, 
coming nearest the equator on the west coast of South 
America, as in the case of Humboldt’s penguin of ‘Pern 
There are more than a dozen species, referable to three 


Emperor Penguin (Aptenodytes forsteri). 


ing types. Those of the genus Aptenodytes are the 
standing about three feet high, and havea slender 
Patagonian penguin, applied to these, cov- 
or varieties —a larger, the emperor pen- 
sri or imperator, and a smaller, A. pennanti or 
emperor.) Jackass-penguins, i from bray- 
are medi ized or rather small, with stout bill, as 
cus ıs of South Africa and S. magellanicus 
(See cut at Spheniscus.) None of the fore- 
sted ; but the members of the genus Eudyptes 
(or Catarractes), as E. chrysocome or chrysolophus, known 
as rock-hop ind macaronis, have curly yellow plumes 
on each side of the head. (See cut at Eudyptes.) Other 
medium-sized penguins are Pygoscelis teniata, P. antare- 
tica, P. antipoda, and Dasyrhamphus adeliæ. The small- 
est penguin, about a foot long, is Eudyptila minor of Aus- 
fi nd New Zealand shores. The largest, which was 
than a man usually is, is a fossil species named 
Palceudyptes antarcticus, from the New Zealand Tertiary. 
— Papuan penguin, a misnomer of Pygoscelis tæniata, a 
penguin of the Falklands and some other islands, but not 
of Papua. 
penguin? (pen’gwin), n. 
Pinguin); origin obseure.| The wild pineap- 
ple, Bromelia Pinguin. Its ovoid succulent berry 
yields a cooling juice much used in fevers. 
penguin-duck (pen’gwin-duk), 2. See duck?. 
penguinery (pen’gwin-er-1), 2.5 pl. penguineries 
(riz). [< penguin} + -ery.] A preeding-place 
of penguins. 
penguin-rookery (pen’gwin-rik’ér-1), n. Same 
as penguinery. 
pen-gun (pen’gun), n. A popgun formed from 


the barrel of a quill; also, generally, apopgun. 
{Seotch.] 

The mankin feels that he is a porn Man, that his voca- 
tion is to work. The choicest present you can make him 
isa Tool, be it knife or pen-gun, for construction or for 
destruction. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 1. 2. 

penholder (pen‘hol” der), n. [K pen® + holder.) 
‘A holder for pens or pen-points. Tt consists 
of a handle or stock, with a device for retain- 
ing the pen, usually a socket of metal. 

penhouset (pen’hous), n. [Appar a var. of 
penthouse, simulating pent + house.) A pent- 
house; an outbuilding; a shed. Imp. Dict. 

penial (pé‘ni-al), @. [< peni-s + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the penis: Be: a panal DNS 

enial sheath, the prepuce or fores kin 0 

corresponding structure in other animals.— Penial ure- 
thra. See urethra. q 

peniblet, a. [ME. penible, penyble, peyneble, $ 
OF. penible, F. pénible, < L. pana, punishment, 
penalty, pain: see paint, penal.) 1. Pai 
Lydgate. 

Bet With many yonnays anl terryble, 

d rebukys ful penybte. 5 
G MS, Cott. Vitell. C. xiii., f. 98. (Halliwell) 
2. Painstaking; careful. 


The body is ay 50 redy and penyble 
vak stomak is destroyed. 
Toeka as “Chaucer, ‘Summoner’s Tale, 1, 138. 


That wyl sere tne to, pan 
athe 5 f 
Pamet MS. Harl. 1701, f. 39. (Halliwell.) 


going are c: 


[Also pinguin (NL. 


3 ; s) 
i ici i-si , penicillus, a painters 
ed from all Ta) Penguins penicil (pen’i-sil), n. KL. „apainti 


a TJ 
brush or pencil, a tent for wounds: see pencet 
tes Saas a brush of hairs; à little panels 
of divergent hairs, as those on many caterp 


lavs.— 2. A tent or pledget for wounds or ul- p 


cers. 


1. of L. penicillatus, penicillate: see pent 
iai entom., in 


CC-O. In Publi in i Cc i idwar 
y ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


= 4 


penicillate (pen’i-sil-at), a. 


peninsularity 


chilognath myriapods, corresponding to the 
Polyzenide of Westwood: so called from hay- 


ing the body terminated by pencils of small 
scales, 


< NL. penicilla- 
tus, < L. penicillus, a pencil: i PE es 
Forming or formed into a little tuft or brush, 
especially at the end or tip: as, a penicillate 
tail; the penicillate or brushy tongue of a lory. 
—2. Provided witha penicillium.—8. Streaky; 
scratchy; penciled.— 4. In entom., specifically, 
provided with penicils.— 5. In bot, pencil- 
shaped; consisting of a bundle of hairs resem- 
bling those of a hair pencil. Sometimes erro- 
neously used for feather-shaped ov feathery.— 
Crested-penicillate, penciled in the form of a crest or 
comb with a unifarious tuft of hairs, as the end of the 
tail of some rodenta.— Penicillate maxilla, in entom., 


lps in which the internal lobe is covered with short 


penicillated (pen’i-sil-a-ted), a. 
+ -cd?.)_ Same as penicillate. 
penicillately (pen’1-sil-at-li), adv, In a peni- 
cillate manner; as a hair pencil; in bundles of 

short, compact, or close fibers. 
Much elongate, and penicillately exserted from the open 
common sheath, H. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algm, p. 22. 
penicilliform (pen-i-sil’i-form), a. [< L. peni- 
cillus, a painters’ pencil, + forma, form. ] 
Formed into a penicillium or pencil; penicil- 
late in shape; resembling a hair pencil. 
Penicillium (pen-i-sil’i-um), x. (NL. (Link), 
so called in allusion to the form of the filaments, 
< L. penicillus, a pencil: see pencill.} 1. A 
genus of saprophytic fungi of the class Asco- 
mycetes, the well-known blue-molds, that are 
abundant on decaying bread and numerous 
other decaying substances. The mycelium sends 
up numerous delicate branches which are septate and 
terminated by a necklace of conidia, or in rare instances 
spores are produced in asci, P. crustaceum (P. glaucum 


of authors) is the most common species. See blue-mold, 
mold2, and fermentation. 


2a c.] In zodl., same as pencil, 7. 
penile (pé’nil), a. [< penis + -ile.] Same as 
penial. 
penile% n. [< OF. “penile, “penisle, < L. peenin- 
sula, a peninsula: see peninsula, and ef. isle}, 
ilel.] A peninsula. 
Hee [Edward IJ.) came to anchor in the hauen of ogy 


Saint Vast, in Constantine, a great cape of land or pew 
in Normandy. Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix. 12. (Dariea.) 
peninsula (pe-nin’st-li), n. [= F. peed = 
Sp. peninsula = Pg. peninsula = It. pen isola, 
peninsola, £ L. pæninsula, peninsula, & enin- 
sula, lit. almost an island, < pæne, pene, almost, 
+ insula, an island: see isle), insular. Cf. pe- 
nile2.] A piece of land almost surrounded by 
water, and connected with the mainland by a 
neck or isthmus. The Peninsula is often used 
absolutely for Spain and Portugal. 

A convenient harbour for Fisher boats at Kecoughtan, 
that so turneth it selfe into Bayes and Creekes, it makes 
that place very pleasant to inhabit ; their cornefields being 
girded therein in a manner as Penisulacs. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 116. 

The island looks both low and well-covered, as compared 
with the lofty and rocky mountains of the opposite penin- 
sula of Sabioncello. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p- 208. 
eninsular (pé-nin’si-lir), 4- and n. [< penin- 

Pa ar A I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
peninsula; in the form of or resembling a pe- 
ninsula.—2. [= Pg: peninsular.) Inhabiting 
a peninsula or the ‘Peninsula: as, the peninsu- 
lar peasantry.—8. Carried on in a peninsula. 
See the phrases.—Peninsular camp in U. S. 
hist., the EA of April, May, June and July, 1862, in 
the civil war, in which the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan attempted to capture Richmond by an advance 
up the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the 
James River. The Confederates were commanded by J. E. 
Johnston and later by Lee. The campaign resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Federal army.— Pi wer 
the military operations carried on Portugal, Spain, 
southern France by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
forces (largely under Wellington) against the French, from 
1808 to 1814. The French were driven out of the Penin- 


mi, n. 1. A soldier who fought in the Penin- 


[< penicillate 


sular war. [Colloq.] 
He speaks of the ruffling captain, who was no doubt “an 
old Peninsular.” Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 196. 


2. An inhabitant of a peninsula. [Rare.] 


Western nations until the sixteenth century scarcely 
knew of her [Corea’s] existence, despite the fact that the 


ht 'nsuli 
Arabs traded with the far-off Bla pt «ux ae 
eninsulari (pe-nin-si-lar’i-ti), m. i 
sular + -ity.] 1. The quality, character. 


in a peninsula.— 
eninsula, or of bi 


vee N 


peninsularity 


sistence in antiquated or 
ods, notions, or prejudices 
Jompare insularism. 

To [Sir Charles Lyell] mixes up in his lett 
Bea of Olot and the salt-mines of Cardona 


5i t the peninsularity of the Spar 
amusing chat abou p jer na m 


niards. 


peninsulate (pé-nin’stt . 
peninsidated, ppr. peninsulating. 
+ -ate2.] ‘To encompass almos 
with water; form into a peninsula. 


r Erinleie, and 

in riseth of sundrie heads, by east of Erinlele, and 

EN his course toward the sunne rising, it penin 
lateth Scleseie towne on the south-west, and Paghan 

north-west. k 

Harrison, Descrip, of Britaine, xii. 

i rock Mi hanging 

that insulated rock called La Spilla, i l 

n SERES cavern, he (St. Francis] was accustomed 


a e rayer and meditation, 
to pass a part of the night in praye Sd ney, TIT: Xl 


riant,n. [< L. pane, pene, almost, + E. 
t.] Same as Lua b : 

6/ni s ş (-n6 penises 

enis (põ'nis), n.; pl. penes (-néz), as E. penis 

PRSS ZN: penis = Sp. pene, penis, for orig. 
*nesnis, tail, penis, = Gr. téor for “réog, penis; 
akin to MHG. visel, G. isel, penis.) Tho male 
organ of copulation; the intromittent or copu- 
latory organ of the male sex of any animal. The 
penis Jn the vertebrates is generally, in part at Teast, ho: 
mologous with the organ so named in man, but not in the 
invertebrates; it is sometimes double, as in certain rep- 
tiles, crabs, ete, In some invertebrates the term is ex- 
tended to organs which deposit spermatozoa without be- 
ing intromittent, Many of the older writers on entomolo- 
gy included under this term all the external male organs 
of generation, dividing them into the phallus, or true in- 
tromittent organ, and the forceps or clase used in copu- 
lation, The corresponding organ of the female sex in 
mammals is termed the clitoris, See cuts under Dendro- 
cola, Lepadide, Proteolepas, Alcippe, Balanus, Cestoidea, 
and Sgradlide. 

Certain Reptilia possess a pair of eyersible copulatory 
organs situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side 
of the cloaca; but it does not appear in what manner 
these penes are morphologically related to those of the 
higher Vertebrata. Hurley, Anat. Vert., p. 99. 


penistone} (pen’i-ston), n. [From the village of 
Penistone in Yorkshire, Eng.) A coarse woolen 
stuff or frieze. It was in use in England during the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Also pentston, pene- 
ston, pennistone, pennystone, and forest whites. 


Accounts arising out of the employment of plaintiff to 
sell “bayes, ipa and other cloaths,” goods, &c., at 
London for the defendant, &c., &c. 

Record Soc, Lancashire and Cheshire, xi. 91. 

Penistone flags. Sandstone quarried for build- 

ing and paying near Penistone in Yorkshire, 
England. 

Penistone series, The name given in the Coal- 

brookdale coal-field to the lower division of the 

coal-measures, which consists of sandstone and 


shales with coal and ironstone. The Penistone 
ironstone nodules found in the lower coal-measures often 
yield, when split open, impressions of ferns or other or- 
ganic remains, 


peninva: 


nrarnian 


narrowly local meth- 
; narrowness of mind. 


ers tho vol- 
with much 


Mo., XX. 699. 
vsit-lat), v. t; prot. and pp. 


E beninda nt, Trep 


(Hotinshed's Chron) pen tanci 


penitential (pen-i-ten’shal), a. and n. 
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ABT4 $ 
inio erstanding do first assent, there can fol- Minna 
l Mae ee onan penttency no Inclination at all, fn the advie r28 ins Penknj 
jaina Hooker, Becles, Polity, vi. 3, ime of Thonitted Int i 
we 
an'i- a andn., [< ME. peni-  Theyenr, SS teh 
penitent (pon itout nitent J S P per ane Penitential, ny van 
tont, < OF. penite ni, F. pe RUN R PD ies It. tain heard shritte 200k Whig) 
renitente, < L. pecniten(t-)s, N ML. ont king Penanees qt is cont 
o penite 3 itent, a penitent, ppr. of L. 8 of sin, S lecreeg tle 
also penite n(t-)s, peniten : lent, i nacereed p 
MODE panitere, ML, also penttere, cause to nde One who has » Churgy 
a pent intrans. repent, regret (impers. me PMC. S, Butler ater ne 
void), L repents I regret, am sorry, ete.), freq. Penitentially (pen ludi 
i ive, VAr ire, punish, < pana, punish- ntial or conti ote 
of pænire, Var. pinire, | fy ae l A ) ntrite 
t penalty, expiation, pain: see pain’ and penitentiary (er a 
is M j ye. S a yr a E$ 
punish. Tence, from L. penitere, also penant E mod, also, as a i 
(a doublet of penitent, n), penitence, penance, © W =P.» ion a Roun, pelt lang, 
penitential, penitentiary, impenitent, repent, re- z pe nitenziario ae = Sp. peta i, Er 
c, ete] a. 1. Sorry for sin or for of- ie 1a 8. penitenciaria. andy S pe in 
fense committed; contrite ; troubled by a sense eniin, Pænitentiariys Prison ef fs 
of guilt andresolved on amendment; repentant, S one who im PaA > 
is Nor in the land of their captivity fe pulon Pænctentiars Denan 
Humbled themselves, or penitent besought LEBSOT ; prop, adj, a a, f. 
The God of their forefathers, Milton, P. R i421. SCO penitence, h` < Deni 
The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer'd, the same source | Lettlencey h 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. ance, or to thew. ae dee 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 75. > rules and nii 4 
Sur 


2t. Doing penance; suffering. 
But we that know what ’tis to fast and pray 
Are penitent for your default to-day, 


Shak., ©. of E 
II. n. 1. One who repents, or is sorr: 
transgression, or offending; 
pentant person. 
I'll play the penitent. Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 92, 


Finished, as you expect, a penitent, 
Fully confessed his crime, and made amends. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 319, 


2. Becles., one who makes confession of sin and 


n, 


undergoes, under priestly direction, the ecele- 


siastical discipline prescribed for its absolution. 
In the early church the penitents formed a distinct class, 
which included only those under ecclesiastical censure, 
admitted to do public penance under the direction of the 
church. Only marked lapses were recognized, but these 
were punished with long and severe penalties, sometimes 
lasting many years. ‘The privilege of penance was usually 
granted but once. The penitents were classified in four 
grades— mourners, hearers, kneclers, and standers or con- 
sistentes, Owing to the change of circumstances and the 
relaxation of discipline, public confession gradually ceased 
to be required, but private confession of mortal sins has 
been considered necessary in the Roman Catholic Church 
and of divine obligation. The Greek Church still requires 
confession for all grave sins, but its discipline is not so 
strict as that of the Roman Church. See penance. 

The four orders of penitents were .. . the Flentes, whose 
place was in the porch; the Audientes, in the narthex; 
the Consistentes and Substrati, in the lower part of the 
naye. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 208. 
Penitents, a name distinguishing certain Roman Catho- 
lic orders, as the Order of Penitents of St. Magdalen, a re- 
ligious community established by one Bernard of Mar- 
seilles, about the year 1272, for the reception of reformed 
courtezans; the Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen, 
founded at Paris with a similar view; the White Penitents, 
the Black Penitents, etc. 

EE 


pénitentiel = Pr. Sp. Pg. penitencial = It. peni- 


a contrite or re- 


` Tho Chance Pennystone is the highest bed of ironstone 714e, < LL. pænitentialis, ML. also peniten- 


in the series. In former years Coal b 
the best iron in England. l pee 


penitence (pen’i-tens), n. 
OF. penitence, F. pénitence 
en 
3 
tia, ML, also penitentia, 
ten(t-)s, pæniten(t-)s, penit 
penance, an older form of 
state of being penitent; 
mitted sin or for haying 
contrition. 


And, when frail nature slid 


H. B. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed,), 


[< ME. penitence, < tance: see penitence.) I, a. 1. Of 
ence = Pr. penitencia, to, proceedin 
i, pentenza = Sp. Pg. penitencia = It, 
enitenca, < L, penitentia, paniten- 
repentance, < pæni- 
ent: see penitent, Cf, 
the same word.] The 
sorrow for having com- 
offended; repentance; 


By penitence the Eternal's wrath ’s a] 
ppeased, 
Shak., T. G. of V., y, 4, 81. 
es into offence, 


produced “ialis, pertaining to penitence; as a noun, a 
confessor, a priest designated to hear the con- 
p.19. fession of penitents; < L. penitentia, repen- 
pertaining 
ceeding from, or expressing penitence 
or contrition of heart: as, penitential sorrow; 
penitential psalms. : 
And soften'd pride dropped penitential tears. 
Pini Crabbe, Works, TI. 58. 
UL. y wi ypres: 
A penitent tonelingas ns PT 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, i. 


With penitential cri y knee. 
ea Reniy tat cries they kneel 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 


2. Eccles., pertaining to the administration of 


I appeal toar 
Dooks, 


Y of their ow C8 o 


2. Expr 
tential: a 
tentiary, the 
to consider ed a 

dinal penitentiary 
tribunal of Penitentia: 


the Pope jurisdiction ove 


al w] 
dele 


itentiary prie rer Specia] 
t St, a pr > Cases oj 
penances and grant aest Vested With ay 


a ution in ¢ 
Che ek church oe 
ae wen: e 1, about the 
peror, set over the penitents see Of Decins th 
IT í Jer. Taylor, Works ( ih 
ee n DI. penitentiaries (aiz 
sent; one who repent ` 
for it. SEON 
So Manasseh in the 


» 1 
n or dog: 


a 
hA Peni. 
8 pening 
beginning 


Alle nn el rith innocent blood, al Of lis eiry 
_ Jackson, Christ's Session at God's Right ian aa 
ei tand Hy 


sake the 
Hammond, W 
pete u r; a person 
th penitents or 
the carly Christian Ch, 
all penitents and to d 
TO TLG ora a a 
(b) In the Rom, Cath. Ch., one who preserib en 
and degrees of penance; specifically, KR ones sah 
power from the hishop to absolve in cases which thee 
dinary parish priest may be incompetent to determine, 
The saide deponent departed and went to the Chauneel. 
ler into the quere, and he commaunded that he theali 
take the penytensary vp to the prysoner we hym to mike 
hym holy water and holy bread. Hall, Hen, VIIL, an 4, 
When he [Thomas Cranmer) went to Rome the Poe 
made him Penitentiary of England: an important aul le 
crative office, R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng, iit 
(c) In the papal court, an office in which aro examine aad 
from which are issued secret bulls, dispensation, ct, te 
tribunal in charge being termed the Tribunal of Perit 
liaries. ? A 
3. A book for the guidan 
imposing penances, etc., p! 
and measures of penance. E 
To cach one among them was allotted al be 
tential works and prayer proporre e top matters Te 
proper oflicial, for whose guU Fogberht archbishp 
dore archbishop of Canterbury, $ and-book kn 8 
of York, had severally draw ma P Sur Fathers Like 
the penitentiary. Rock, Church o 


nlace for the performan 


Were of 
um, 1l 


ce of confessors in 
rescribing the rules 


4+. AT 1 

a small building m TO Ti i 
; aan i 1 

in which a ponio i of a church tow 


was also applied to 
tents were admitted 


5. A prison in W. 
punishment and 1 0 
labor; a house of corri 
criminals condemnet 


ervice. 


ing the s$! 
l during ‘ats are Con 


hich cony? 
reformation, an h 
ection; the P 
1 to penal S 


The sacrifice for crimes is penitence the sacrament of penance; h 
J A ence, of the nature 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 53, opene noe or punishment. : conned hip (pen-i-ten sha 
nction, etc. Seere epublished a certen boke of hys ow yng, callea Denitentiarysmy. Mhe ofice 0 
< eae yeaa summe, commaunding hys Bee S penitentiary Feshin] Ahoro Oxon 
ae i cre in practyce. Bp, Bale, English Votaries, i. or confessor. foods ii), adv. sie 
Beare And featureless streets (of Arles}, which penitently (pen Dp or pes 
tarius, a penitent, ercis penitentia o H PETE aD pienes making ML f manner; UN [Nb bse 
is k a s .  J7., Little Tour, p. 192. ANG ye-n1 AS), % Lone p 
ay Tne Gh troai an tetpline in the From, Cath. Andie Gr, pens P Snflamma A on of = not pies 
penance in ae the Pirity of tho church or flieretormation of, See ES pal dialectal th, Pat 
2 -— Penitential garm: y gar- engs, pr lly P 
\penclauncers ee] or the purpose of causing Se EE nena (pen’ni ) D pem 
oa Ea fe dh and edictun, = Penita ti oe Soropare taek E (nīvz): l S kerk ie 
; Liar i est, Same as peniten- 7. $ D à 
Seti otek Aone ()—Penitential psalms, the oth, 324, Knife] A small i making “7 
penitentia] AEA andi143d psalms, socalled from their jts former Use per han 
s, Appointed to he T: in Protestant Episcopal churches Dens: enknife 2 
hacer, Parso day, and in the ka during the services of Ash Wednes- PO~ She had # faed hin 
enitentiary, special hu ation, Catholic Church on occasions of Aud yan Richar 
` A 1, A J fhe 
[As penitence (See hook or pare Rom. Cath, and the Gr. Cha tre presents no mark fho else 
Canons relating to penance and with as great aim le’ Shake 


e reconciliation of penitents, 
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4375 orm 
y ennisetum 
1. One who notation, the hook or stroke ( Ni) that distin- < Pers. pani je. 
guishes an eighth-, sixteenth-, or thirty-second- s ers. panid, sugar: see alphenic.] A piece of 
1 pens certain Charles note from a quarter-note.—pistinguis ig - sugar takei Tor a cold, ete. 
mention ofA Station. ward-bound, meal, cte., pennant. sce mes A a 
wo bavn ofn fixed vandered about words.— Irish pennant (naut.). ying pennets, white sugar, or mixt with violets, and other such 
wal pakers wan quills into (which see, under pendant). like pectoral things, ie 
wd been worn ont 500 pennart (pen'är), n. Same as penner), 1 Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Narea.) 
berry, VILL 20. pennate (pen’at), a. [< L. pennatus, pinnatus, Peanied (pen‘id), a. [< penny + -ed2.] Having 
furnished with wings, $ penna, pinna, a feather. ° POSS ed of a penny. 


But they are corrected by being eaten with licorish, or 


Same as Jrivh pendant 


z enting pi 2 ng: peepee pm, Cf. pinnate.) ite Je The one-pennied Boy has his penny to spare, 

eal for whieh the end Oe tool is closed the O7NtU., winged; feathered: usually in compo- 5 f Wordeworth, Power of Music 

jue corel, When (ties, and the slit is sition, as longipennate, brevipennate, ete, Also Penniferous (pe-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. penna, a 
peen out Sape b ee rarely penned.—2. In bot., same as pinnate. feather, + ferre = É, hear.) Provided with 
he Den jn the mi enmen (-men). [$S pennated (pen’a-ted), a. [< pennate + -ed2.] feathers; feathered. Also pennigerous. 


onsidered with rel-. Same as pennate. 

in 00 n TA; aon Si pennatifid (pe-nat‘i-fid), a. Same as pinnatifid. 
pat! gill in E ° ood hand; a callig- pennatoust, 4- [< L. pennatus, furnished with 
a rites ofeSS „s or teaches the “win 
car author; a writer. 1il 


penniform (pen‘i-form), o. [< L. penna, a 
feather, quill, wing, + forma, form.] Hav- 
I ing the form of a quill or feather; resembling 
see pennate.| Feathery; softordowny, % feather in form. (a) In anat., noting a muscle of à 
“a feather. Paxton. [Rare.] 3 nice Bere converge on opposite sides of a central 
-Anrnoorior,  . Pennatula (pemat‘ili),n. [NL. fem. of LL. 0) in Bot, ener bila ¢ feather ar a plies TIAA 
'pleteher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. pennat ulus, provided with wings, dim. of penna- 9f or pertaining to the Penniformea: as, a penniform 
ship), ne, [< penman + tus, winged: see pennate.] The typical genus Poesy sage 
i (pon ne We in writing; the of Pennatulide; the sea-pens. P. phosphorea enniformes (pen-i-fér’méz), n. pl. [K L. 
aship Fe use of the P of writing; hand- is a European species. See cut under Aleyo- penna, feather, + forma, form.] A subsection 
Ting- . Man penmanship naria. of ite pennatuleous pennatuloid polyps, with 
cil, accompli ay n, A master of the Pennatulacee, Pennatulacea (pe-nat-i-la’sé- jfelimeveloped pinnilles, including H ea 
itt ar (pen màs À CN, fuller, Worthies, ë, ii), n. pl. NU < Pennatula + -aceæ, -acea.) ies Pterwidide and Pe nnatulide, Kölliker. 
ja ast gal writor or S An order or suborder of aleyonarian or haley- penmgerons (pe-nij’e-rus), a. [< L. penniger, 
aN Rare: 1, pennee (8). [Let onoid polyps, having the polypary free orloose- 4 nger < penna, a feather, + gerere, carry. | 
L en’ ae Feather; a plume; ly attached, without polypids at the basal end Raine Bs em rai aay 
pout l _ nor ther as distingui — the proximal end, which is branched or sim- penniless (penʻi-les), a. {< penny + ess] 
an plumulo; especially, ple, bearing the polypids variously arranged. Withoutia penny; moneyless; poor 
à qown-feathor feathers of ‘he wings or There entral horny axis sheathed ina Hung'ring, penniless, and far from home. o 


arge Sti a EAEG tan fpa- Zoids a commonly dimorphic. There are Cowper, Task, i. 119. 
tho large miges orrectrices. See Sed- ji, Pennatulidie, Virgulariide or Pavonari rater 


no of the 


ie Pole ATEL Penniless benchi, a public seat for loungers and idlersin 
9, Same as pen-case. i i s a Urena æ, Renillidæ, known as se Oxford: used allusively with reference to poverty. 

KEE pete ended fromthe neck _Sea-rods, eea-feathers, 22 rella ueni F = ae Pee 

D ces otal panes. M. Mayhew. pennatulacean (penat-t-la’s ag roy stopte he mirrin ee bench, . . . his 

] ar palilng WI a K NL.*pennacens, a. Pertaining to the Pennatulaceze, or having Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed. Arber), p. 244. 
snes (Pec oe we nai] 1. In ornith., their characters; pennatularian ; pennatuloid. Bid him bear up, he shall not 
pena, a feather : of 4 penna or contour- TI, n. A member of the Pennatulacce. Sit long on penniless bench. 

bmg the Sree ceous.-—2: Th enton., ve- pennatulaceous (pe-nat-i-la’shius), a. Same Massinger, City Madam, va 

1 e 5 


having Ane, 3S pennatulacean. pennilessness (pen’i-les-nes), n. The state of 
web of r r aE ane pennatularian (pe-nat-i-la’ri-an), a. and n. being enniless or without money. 5 

nos ea 2 tas and seul [< Pennatula + -arian.] Same as pennatula- pennill (pen’il), n. [W. pennill, pl. pennillion, 
plied to color-marks and SCIP- Soan, 5 STOTE d A form of verse nedla the 
tare. 7 5 Da Pennatuleæ (pen-a-tū'lẸ-ē8), n. pl. [NL.,< Penna- felsh eistedc od, in which the singer has to 
: a Re ee a tcyennache, penache tula + -cx.] A section of ae distinguished adapt his words and measure to the playing of 
anitheg (pog : Cf E panaché plumed, < pa- by a bilateral arrangement of the polypson the & harper who changes the tune, the time, ete.. 
wi ie a plume: se penache, panache.) Nàtu- rachis, which is elongated and cylindrical, and and introduces variations. 


inalo line: ap. 


wide, A 


! H '»ovido A ; RATS rae $, “ Tim” wi s 

tinrsifed with various colors,as a flower. provide d with pinnules or leayes. land SRS slth a welah etched Na 8 
(ually protect from violent storms ofrain... your pennatuleous (pen-a-tu l¢-us), a. Of or wel AOC ONENE with the harper, but takes the strain up at 
pahad tulips, ... . covering them with mi S taining to the Pennatuleæ. 


. Dies Baa E, à the second, third, or fourth bar, as best suits the pennill 
Evelyn, Calondarium Hortense, April. Pennatulidæ (pen-a-tū'li-dē), n. pl. [NL., < he intends to sing. 


E lar of poxna, Pennantia ce ada family of polyps, ae Jones, Bardic Remains, Gn ee 
yanage (pen’aj), n. [< F. pennage, plumage, well-developed pinnoules and the zoöids on the k . ane LARO bie 
(I. pana, a Dia a eG rane g acne ventral and lateral sides of the rachis. See cut pennine (pen‘in), ib [S0 Ce from the Pen : 

Miad, tr, of Pliny, x. 32. "under Aleyonaria. peo REGES sashes A [< L. penna, a 

pal (penal), n. [< @. pennal, a pen-ease, pennatuloid (pe-nat'ŭ-loid), a. [< NL. Penna- penninerye (pen‘i-nérvd), a. 4. pi A 


A ; 0 ; ather ee 2, bot., fea- 
EAK ML. pennale, equiv. to pennacu- tula + -oid.] Related to or resembling a mem- feather, + nervus, nerve, + -ed?.] Tn bo fes 


; o F s r ay-vej DS nervation, Also pinnatel, 
 pennarium, a pen-case, < L. penna, a ber of the genus Pennatula; belonging to the ther-vemed. See 4 1 Y; 


father, DL, a ‘ f ya nerved or veined. 

Meu. apen: see pen2. CL. penneri.] For- Pennatulacee. ý i oe 
tee Seman Protestant as one penne n. An obsolete foam of re z pon Tamem a, of pen, e.) 
ų wly arrived students, who wer enned (pend), a. [¢ pen? T -cd-. Same as +. 8 S laeet 

pledto submi suuuents, Who) were com- P Braces Tt fortuned that one M. Thomas Lodge . . . had be: 
called E the system of pennalism: so pennate. [Rare.] iors 


rÍ enning of a booke, called 
thatwith themmtaent they constantly carried penner! (pen’ér), n. [E ormerly aioe Boe a SaO aoe peax to Euphues Shadowe. 
4 Sei eres eir pennales or pen-cases for pemo ae ee 1 E 2. Expression in writing; wording: as, the 
annali f ji a rec dg 5, 
A Sn (pen’al-izm), n. ( 


f™~ i ndition of the bond is to be 
jinnat, a freshman [$ G. pennalismus, penna, apen: see peia Ct. je ® @ penn the co: 
excentionally tee ] st aa ainapen | A Se 

r autitionally Pee ra A sy stem nal] x holes o a of ECA Sp Neverthelese ye must, if it shall come to the obtaining 
Ñ er students u | fagging practised and penho A e; A 2 of this new commission, see to the penning an more full 
jan Protestant eearesnmen, especially in horn, leather, or the Me Rene perfecting thereof. Bp. Burnet, Records, I. ii., note 22. 
tenth c ` sities i ky ns were carri e girdle as lal TEN E 5 

a century, universities in the seven- $s the font o the Gxteenth cen- penninite (pen’i-nit), 1. [< Pennine (Alps) (see 
Ü ae (pen'nām), o 2 


tury. The cut represents a penner of pennine) + -ite2.] A member of the chlorite 


a tor for the ost A name assumed by cuir-bonilli (boiled and stamped lea- group, crystallizing in rhombohedral forms op- 
vende Si ity: ensible purpose of con- ther), English, of the fifteenth century. tically uniaxial or nearly so, and varying in 
lonym, Y; anom de plume; a literary Prively a penner gan he borwe, color from green to violet and pink. It isa 
A nt (pena: t a And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe, hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and magnesium. 
sey With ae ) n. [An extended form of Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 035. Bammererite and thodophyllite, also rhodochrome, are 
| at Drob, qno escent ( pn varieties of a violet or reddish color. 


4 3 7 it, quoth the 
| Tenda > due in Di asin tyrant, peasant, Then wilt thou repent it, q 


S s entleman; and so, putting uppe his 
En Pendant Which to association with Senner p 
i sN 


4 pennipotent (pe nip’o tent), a. K L. penna, 
` ra inkehorne, departe! with 
] chin some uses it i eave penne and inkehorne, 


a feather, wing, + poten(t-)s, powerful: see 


ipare te 5 ) the paper in his hand. a otent. Strong on the wing; powerful in 
Sting ith its a fag long in the fly as ont, MATE aaa eet CRare.) 
s 0 St. E ` 3 +. Sore pi 
SRA Tee as i iswide: Se ee) A flag 2. In ker., a represenianon oe ee Dismount your tow'ring thoughts, aspiring Minds, 
la MM-Of-Waree Place is at th: streamerand the old pen-case or penner a, cross-section. Ynplume their wings in flight pennipotent. 
haha ahip a en in commission, hainroyalmast- tied at the buttonhole or girdle. together sd Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Daries.) 
ost E z ink ften borne tog , A + os - 
Ng AAS i fags artat as Lm, Te pnge and starp asg oy adap or Pano, Pennisetum (ren an eaten E sete, a 
sip tires D nnants trim'd. SR < pen2, t., t ert. soon, 5), . penna, , , 
D Mark w, ra a 2 I), i ? X 
Pennan o Wtan long pore Battle of Agincourt, PORNOT (pen eae. ae pristle.] A genus of ornamental grasses of 
E odem ships aen similar to the coach. who pens or writes; 
war. ens 


=e d most painful penners 5 i 
A ot ay Preble, Hi Oh, penny Pipe bal Fetcher, Bonduca, ¥-2 at the summit of the pe 
al e, Hist. F tiful new ballads. > at t 1 i 
j tke iin ied go tllea flag a ce p. 11. ot boun cet) ne [K pen? + t] Atempo- an involucré of somewhat plumose bristles in- 
J sgl: Ao? Senior oi CUY to denote the man eens pennet! (pen e$), ™: cows; apenfold. [Prov. cluding one to three narrow spikelets. The 40 
| of oad pout board the shi nk of the rary pen for sheep o: , species are mainly African: two or three of them extend 
a “Uperiority ea (c) Any fag Monit Eng.) [Also pen et; < OF. penide, throughout the Mediterranean region, noe cian se 
> cl i 2 , 2 hy x 4 so = 
arly in athletic con- Dennett (pen et) s wreath of sugar takenin  jeaves, often with branching Aem and spikelets crowded 
bicha tackle ccli” (Cotgrave) penite banlev sigtn = Gie, Wtggnut in e sue Go 
—8. In musical peneto, a pennet, It. pennito, barley-sugar, ult. g i 
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Pennisetum 


‘the tropies furnish a nutritious grain, (Ge 
(ander millet), bajra®, karengia.) Others are c 
‘ornament, under tho name of Seather-grass. 
pennistone, 1. Sce penistone. 3 Se 
pennite (pen‘it), n. [< Penn(sylvania) + ~ite”. 
A hydrous carbonate of ca 
sium occurring as a g 
serpentine and chromi 

vania. 
penniveined (pen‘i-viind), &. (<1 
ther, + E. aN In bot., same as 
pennon (pen’on), n. [Early mod. E. also penon 
CME, penon, penoun, 
pennon = 


orig. 


a banner, pennon, 
í h of feathers 


a great plume or bune 
wing, feather: see pen. 
ult. identical with pen? 
nant (a later form).] 1 


Cf. pinion? 


bachelor, or knight 
tho dignity of banneret, 
as being pointed at the fly, but 
flag is also described as a pennon. 
By his baner born is his penoun (var. 
Ol gold ful riche, in which ther was ype 
The Mynotaur which that ho slough in Crete. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 120. 


High on his pointed lance his pennon bore 
His Cretan fight, the Ponana Minotaur. 


ryden, Pal. and Arc., i, 115. 
2. In her., in modern ceremonial, as at funer- 
als, a long and narrow flag, usually from four to 
fivo feet long, on which are depicted tho own- 
ers arms or a part of them, as tho crest and 
motto. — 3t. A pinion; a wing. 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand RA deep. Milton, P. L., ii. 933. 
pennoncel, yamane (pen’on-sel), n. [¢OF. 
pennoncel, dim. of pennon, a pennon: see pen- 
non. Cf. poncel?, a contracted form of pennon- 


pynoun) 


cel] 1, Same as pam As 2. In her., a very 
small flag resembling a pennon in shape and 
use. 


pennoncier (pen’gn-sér), n. [OF.,< pennon, a 
pennon: see pennon.] A knight who had not 
attained the ignity of banneret, Also called 
Knight pennoncier. See knight, 3. 

pennoned (pen’ond), a. [< pennon + -cd?.] 
Bearing a pennon. 


The grass, whose pennoned spear 


Leans on the narrow graves. 


0. W. Holmes, Cambridge Churchyard. 
pennopluma (pen-6-pli’mii), n. [NL.: see pen- 
noplume.] Same as plumule. 

pennoplume (pen’o-plém), n. [<NL. pennoplu- 
ma, prop. *pennipluma, < L. penna, a wing, + 
pluma, afeather.] A plumule. 

penn'orth (pen'èrth), n. A colloquial con- 
traction of pennyworth. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, See Dutch. 

J ennsylvanian (pen-sil-va‘ni-an), a. and n. [< 
Pennsylvania (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or 

Eorann to Pennsylvania, one of the Middle 


tates of the United States, lyi 
York and west of New J E eN 
n. A native or an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 


< 


nnyweight, 
i penning = 
ng, pennig, panning, Ta 
» pennink (in 

HG. phantine, 
emine nfonnig 
gr = Sw God 


o cattail millet 
ultivated for 


lcium and magne- 
lobular incrustation on 
te at Texas in Pennsyl- 


a penna, fen- 
penni nerved 


pynoun, < OF, pennon, F. 
Pr. peno, penon = Sp. 
endon = Pg. pendão = It, pennone, 

a (as in It.) 


aug. of OF. penne = It. penna, & 


non and pen- 
. A flag; an 


Medieval I o ] Eira 
Knights ensign; especially, in Europe in the 
- middle ages, the flag of the knight 


who had not yet reached 
Itis usually described 
the swallow-tail 
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and irregularities in the forms 
he actual sense of tho radical 
element was not known by the later users, and 
thus would go to support a foreign origin, and 

vested etym. from pand, pawn, 
1, panel] 1. A silver coin 
the 240th part of a Tower 
to the Roman denarius, and 
(See easterling, n., 2.) In 1846 


the variations 
indicate that t 


J 


to favor the sugg 
pledge: see pawn 
weighing 
It corresponded 
alled easterling. 


224 grains, Or 


pound. 
was also ci 


Reverse, 


Obverse. 
Silver Penny of Edward UI., in the British Museum. 
i! Size of the original.) 
eight was reduced to 20 grains, Similar coins called 
NG in use in Scotland and Ireland, [In carly 
times any coin could be called a penny. Thus, the gold 
coins called florins, struck by order of Edward III, in 1343, 
were called by the people gold pennies, and the half-florins 
and quarter-florins respectively gold halfpennies and gold 


Sfarthings. | 
& left the Inglis the lond on a forward [bargain] dere 
To pay ilk a hede a peny to tham bi gere. 

Rob, of Brunne, p. 8. 
on this side, ye shall wynne tweyn 
Merlin (E. B. 'T. S.) ii. 142. 
There caste Ju- 
das the 30 Pens 
fore hem, and 
that he haddo 
ned, betray 
oure Lord, 
Mandeville, Trav- 
(els, p. 93. 


2. In Great Brit- 


For a peny that ye lese 
on that side. 


ain, a copper 
(since 1860 
bronze) token 


coin, of which 
twelve are 
equal to a shil- 
ling and 240 to a 
pound sterling. 
It weighs 145.833 
grains troy, and i 
worth in, metal 
about one fourth 
of its face-value, 
It is about equiva- 
lent to two cents 
United States cur- 
rency. Copper 
pennies wero first 
struck in the time 
of James I. (about 
1609). In Scotland 
the value of the old 
penny was only one 
twelfth of a penny 
sterling, the pound 
being equal to 20 
pence sterling. Ab- 
breviated d. (for de- 
i y narius). 
here the same, with a little difference of place, is a 
pound, shilling, or penie, one, ten, or an adrad A 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 8+. 


Perjuries are common as bad pence. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 387. 
8. In the United States, a cent. [Collog.]— 
4. An insignificant coin or value; a small sum. 
5 I es not lend thee a penny. Shak., M. W. of W., ji. 2. 1. 
- Money in general: as, it cost a pretty j 
(a good round sum); to turn za nee Tomy 


Lo, how pans purchasede faire places 
a f; a and drede, 
nat ne h of robbers the Rolieige onna 
hat gadereth so his good god no-thyng preiseth. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 246. 
ee penny hath Rome borne, 
t men provided? Shak., K. John, V. 2. 96. 


That eternal want of pence 
hich vexes public mash, 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
Shi j t 
woaty I Sootland, bal maons Tie tater ahd Shah 
iw » ons like that of ed Shah 
Dourani would have cost her a good deal ree 
Contemporary Rev., LI. 17. 


Reverse. 
Penny of George III., in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


ughts, I would give something to 


thinking about: a fric: at 
a “brown study.” riendly expression 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


penny-fee ( 


Come, fri 
iar 
Comes pl WI 
OW cheer roth re 
At first Denr ‘ 
There w ent] . 
h the Count one o 
urty men and bojo t 
c Jlret penny tor es 1 


Clean as 
nies a a 
Jivepence, under el 


Lord Baltimo re NY, a 
4 l = 
more, who estah ished Mary: 
a Mary 


erse, 
ord Baltimore Penny 


Not to have a pe 


bless), 


ful, 


Tf I had thou a ef 
you now s hE yon w 
should 
the cause, 


Parer E pence, an a 
>S of northern Enw 
d to the on arope, Consisting hone 
originated under Offa of In England ii 
tury, and it was abolished b we rela tn the cit 
sent to Rome under the ai copy VIIL th 
tary contributions by Rom, € of Pel 
ior the maintenance of the Pope 
The old payment call ; 
n PAY, alled Pe 
the Mercian King Offa, wa oe lly 2} 
ing an E: i collego. in Rona ly made for maintals. 
Roman writers misrepresented tj is pats an ot 
vent for the kingdom, and an ane Payment as a gay, 
pendence on Rome, They have ter nowledgment of a 
by Spelman and Collier, n sufficiently confrfei 
Quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng,, Hi, pte 
Pharaoh’s pence, the discoid nummulitic fossa 
stone of which pyramids and other structure: oan 
Egypt.—To think one’s penny silver, ee 
opinion of one's self. Bone 
F Alvira. Believe me, though she say that she is falre, 
I think my penny silver, by her leave, 4 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng, pL 
To turn an honest penny, to make money honesty. 
[Colloy.]—To turn a penny, to make money. [Colley] 
Be sure to turn the penny. Dryl 
penny-alet (pon‘i-dl), n. [< ME. poinyates( 
cenny + ale.) A cheap, common, or thin ale 
penny | 
sold for a trifle; small beer. 
Ther is payn and pene ot fons ya la 
PEPEE AA 3 sh for venes 
Colde flessh and cold fyssh for v ‘Plowman (052 


Piers ; 
j-a-li/nér), n. One wi? 
ther matter to the publie 


í ; y ould hay, 
and in $ have passa, 
r havo pity nor pension, pL ed to the 
ave made nurse ones Henny nor yp Ta 
id ğ 


i 


eve 
Also Péter-pengs Te 


“Pence, from the days 


penny-a-liner (pen’ 
furnishes news and o rn of go? 
journals as it were af; a penny a es T 
A 5 
other small prico; hence, any PO ontenph 
hire; a hack-writer: so called TES R 
penny-a-linerism (penini pation 8 
penny-a-liner + -ism.] Tho Practice 0 wit 
penny-a-liner ; the method or Ponting topt 
ing for scanty remuneration i W ver as mt! 
ment by space, with a Me 
space as possible ; hacky ithe little 
penny-bird (pen‘i-bert i “ gwainso: 
same as Arink-A Pony. | a AS Jle 
penny-cordt (pen‘i-kord), ™ 
rope. Shak. en 
-cress (P 
BEN Th laspi arvense, fou 
and temperate Asia 
in the United States. 
are flat and round, whene 
also to the other spec 
date mustard (n47, 


aH, 
pon ieee Boo 10l 
nfi 


» 4 


penny 
or miserly | 
Knowing the 
„s that they 
clo of one farthing 0} 
them. Sir T. 
Tiiterate hin 


r3, ME 
ds, ru epee 
a) Me 
pen/i-fes A 
[Seoteh.] 
He said i 
likehimsell, ; : 
to sic a hards 1 
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a, Same g ish, and pIE foolishness or improvidence 

m o in important affairs $ i 7 
So to th I ¥ wr Bel or the gardencr’s bass, to weave into its line pen- 
seats GES appl to panoe lt half his force. sorun A. R. Wallace, Xat. Select., p. 227. 

> lives in and masters j a 7 islom. = i i 
š T s it bya Penmy-scisdom, te ene (pen’sil-nes), 7, The state of be- 
A URIE smerzon, Misc., p. 63. ing pensile or sus pended; a hanging or sus- 
penny-wise Trma; a. Saving small sums pended eoudition: ER > 

at the hazard of larger; niggardly i i 

set Cone patient he i niggardly in unimpor- The pensilencez of the earth, the pole of the north, and 
es Set) vy aan SOU AU AS IS ally used in the phrase penny- the finiteness or convexity of heaven, are manifestly 
pen Afen, 1 EM, Goring, IL 131. wise and pound-foolish, careful in small econo- touched. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i, 66. 


pensionary 


The Baltimore oriole uses... pieces of string, skeins 


eater of a very 
mission is a 


i è 
mE? anya . . 
] P D t tant pe Al serophula- mies and wasteful in large affairs, € 
pe veers a Bie: Rhinanthus Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, and sometimes The state of hanging loosely; pensileness. 
: s5 (he comm round seeds like sil- they fly Eey of themselves, sometimes they must be set Pension (pen’shon), n. 
y t ich has f t Tnanthu — 2, Rare- flying to bring in more. Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 
> cand Rh See pennywort (b). pennywort (pen'i-wèrt), n. One of several Dan. pension), < OF. (and F.) pension, a pay- 
ort, Great Britain, round Joatea plants of diferent genera. (Cie Ea 
nd supposed  yledo nbilicus, sometimes called wall- N See als ing- = So. pensi: 
i i a ement, SUPP? kidneywort, 1, and navelwort, 1. (b) The EAI oe A os bauer pes ahead ae Pg. pri 


OTOS. , wort IA OE gale : 
A-one ACTS aia ip Bema Huestis alo the other siecle soar), a weight, 
mr d'from {hat paid in kind. m Kennon ivy, Linaria Cymbalaria. (d) The ca) ment, tax, impost, rent, interest, < pendere, pp. 
2, A small sum paid to nis neywort, Sibthorpia Europea. (e) See Obolaria, _Pensus, weigh, weigh out, hang: see pendent.) 

jan acknowledgment pennyworth (pen’i-wérth), n. [Also contr. 1. A 
as ean equivalent. penwworth, penworth, penorth; < ME. *peny- cifieall 
r an í A The root-leaves worth, < AS. peningweorth, < pening, penny, + annual charge (5s. 4d.) upon each member. 
yen’i-PiZ)» ™ aoe pennywort (a).— weorth, worth: see penny and worth.) 1. As [Obsolete except in the specific use.] 


e j) mit mbit Tant Sibthorpia Europea. mueh as is bought for a penny; hence, a small Of princes and prelatus heor pencion schulde aryse, 
if Loff gondot p quantity. And of the pore peple no peneworth to take. 
a She Pik) 1+ An old game in The maior wente to the woode warfes, and sold to the , 7 Piera Pinna Nie 
ie (pen j-prik A were thrown at a poor people billot and faggot, by the pennyworth, Thi Almighty made the Mouth to recompence 
saes of iron Fabyan, Men. VIII., an, 1553. The Stomachs pension and the Times expence. 


pieces ras placed. os í 
a penny was P . lensed My fr jendship T distribute in pennyworths to those about BK Sylvester, tr. of Dai Bar erly W Eain i 6. 
ther riches; yer aint 3 me who displease me least. Swift. . £ stated payment to a person in consider- 
ohir yall and se, called penny-prick. — 2. Value for the money given; hence, a bar- ee ok me ee as es Ce himself or of some 
Jeanold gane an, Byron's 1 ragedy, Íi. 1. in, whether in buying or selling insman or ancestor; periodical payment made 
ip nave been a common game in ° ny pena fees : to a person retired from service on account of 

ears to ha vicious writer Though the pennyworth on his side be the worst, yet age or other disability; especially, a yearly 


mand is reproved by a religiols © teig hold thee, there ’s some Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 65 é : 
Sle Sports and Pastimes, p. 513. 1C Me ji oe Hist some boot. ibs W. T., iv. 4. 650. sum granted by a government to retired public 
e tj-pèrs), n A pouch forhold- , ot meri ai yenin - Gt Date of Malacca officers, to soldiers or sailors who have served 
s . have ple and can afford goot i ? 
(pen 1-pcts/s 1ave plenty, and can a good pennyworths. a certain number of years or have been wound- 


Dampier, Voyages, IL i. 111. Hi a . : . 

ag sirivelted like a Teather pew#-2""°” Pengys, n. See Penæus ed, to the families of soldiers or sailors killed 
Tat d. Howell, Letters (1650). (Vares) = © S, 7 LIAM The or disabled, or to meritorious authors, artists, 

state was dissected. , penological (pé-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [< penolog-y + and others. 


f tiy n. Income; revenue. ` ie-al.] e or pertaini re A EE 3 
panyrent (pen'iront), 7 EE "Siete ae VE al.) Of or pertaining to penology; pertain "Tis no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, 
amey usually give them,” answ ered the priest, “some mg to punishment for ublic offenses. and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. 
ey cure, Or vergership, which brings them in 3 penologist (pé-nol’6 t), n. [< penolog-y a Shak., 2 Hen. I 2. 76, 


arent, besides the perquisites of the altar.” 


yrs, tr. of Don Quixote, I. ili, 12. (Davies) -i3t] One who is versed in penology; one There are 300 People perpetually here at work; and, if 
vis, tr xote, 


one comes young, and grows old in St. Mark’s service, he 


He proposes a Jojntate of peas ay an penny-rents, and hath a Pension from the State cei ma i 
‘reas a year for her private purse, , owell, Letters, T. i. 23. 
itsa ichardson, ir Charles Grandison, If. xlvi. i 4 


8. In Eng. eceles. law, a sum of money paid to 
a clergyman or church in lieu of tithes. —4. An 
assembly of the members or benchers of Gray’s 
Inn to consult about the affairs of the soci- 


puny-T00m. (pen‘i-rém), n. A room in which 
peny entertainments are provided; a penny- 
pi. 


Toa break in at plays, like "prentices F $ nea > ety; also, a similar assembly in Barnard’s Inn. 
Far three a groat, and ce nuts with the scholars penonf, ”. An OleOle oe Pehla ate spelled pention.—5 E pron on-sion’) 
Tn penny: aga a es. -T ak), n. rack for js s 1 — -I ` z 

prny-rooms again, and fight for apple pen rack (pen’rak), n rack for holding pens A boarding-house or a poarding-school, espe- 


Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 5. ~ oy penholders when not in use Š 
: RA: i n ntinent. [Recent.]— A 
i gnyrot (pen’i-rot), x. The marsh-penny- penst, n. An obsolete form of pence, plural of oy SÈ E Cuirt e Maai Ensin o 
nit: so called from its supposed property of penny. Z States Government, under the charge of the Commissioner 
ping sheep the rot. See pennywort (b) and pensat (pen'si), n. [< L., a day’s provisions or of Pensions, whose duty it is to supervise the execution 
lyirocotyle. ration, < pendere, pp. pensus, weigh, weigh out, of the laws relating to pensions and bonne z 
Maroyal (pen-i-roi’al),n. [Analteredformof suspend: see pendent, poise.) A wey of cheese, Pension (pen’shon), te E pen zq RE 
cele te word penny, common in other salt, ete., equal to 256 pounds. : E E olaleertea ie OND ET ere ; 
ames, being substituted for ; x tsak), n. e part or organ o. nS . 
z Ge MoD AE OL pen sag en sak), Pa WO i = Full plac’d and pension’d, see, Horatio stands. 


tiol: P A 5 : 
ee as puliol, puliol-royal.] 1. A much- cephalopods which contains the pen or cala- Feed, State! Dunent 


ed "i å x ; 

Kim, a Perennial herb, Mentha Pu- mary, as of a squid: TI.t intrans. To lodge; be boarded. Com- 
Seen fora minh and western Asia. ‘The leaves A flap or hood-like prolongation of the mantle, forming 4 mni i 5 s-i z 

ty , And the flowers are in dense axillary a pen-sac. pare pension, n., 9. 


iis, Thou Kae I 
ta caly anonce credited with peculiar virtues, it ‘A. Hyatt, Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1881, p. 338. When they meet with any person of note and eminency, 
= toy chietly dor Properties of other mints, and its A ayes tif = and journey or ‘pension with him any time, they desire 
ale. It hits algo he CAET oil is to some pensativet (pen Ba) a E OF ee = him to write his name with some short sentence, which 
in een called hillwort, origa sp. Pg. It. pensativ . pensare, think: see pen- - call the mot of remembrance. 
-grass , origan, Sp. Pg. It. pensativo, S 14.) i they panee, setae 


ah 
ty ane 0 
i PUNTO: R ; vards his village, bei ionable (pen’shon-a-bl), a. [< pension 5a 
en e fs TAF air and easily towards his village, being ensionabie (pe! Qn-a-DI), | 2 
(under oil). Bas a edeoma, and oil of he- He led them fr atthe follies that Don Quixote spoke. Lar 1. Entitled to a pension: as, he is not 
rape False pennyre ssa Pennyroyal. Same as Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 5- pensionable.—2. Entitling to a pension: as, 


J Yal, a oyal. S 
Penroyay 3, Pla » See Isanthus.— 7 t esl eri oe 
4 Mate Ste ui. of the genus Hedeoma, On ot penselt, n. See pencel?. pensionable disabilities. 
Fay T, n, See peni pensfult, a. See pensi ul. Our brevet martyrs speedily reduced themselves to a 
$ tl Yweight (pen’i Paone: pensiblet (pen’si-bl), 4. [< L. pendere, pp. nstonable condition, Anawe oa that there was no pen- 
ae 7 7 i v 8 O e; a 
àt), n. [< penny + weight. pensus, weigh, weigh out, suspend, + -ible.] sion law applicable e A 


teje CNES a 
seat equal to that 


Yweicht.] Original $ inge ighed.— 2. Pensile. z i aoe 
rls 24 at of the y 1. Capable of being weighee ensionary (pen’sh on-i-ri), a. and n. [= a 
+] le 


a = $ t pi 5 K 
1 The water being made penstble, and there being a grea i ire = Sp. Pg. It. pensionario. 
Ps oa r P A > stained by a pensionnarr p. tS., 7 
aty Of a Tower weight of water in the belly of the glass, sustai à hensionarius, of a pension, as a noun a pen- 


“u grains, or 
ghteenth year of small pillar of water in the neck of the glass; it is t! 


Stoiqg? hen the u: s i i h 

y vat uso of rar i motion on work. : sioner, ML. also pensionaris, one W. © owes or 

j| vay tee, Ane eight of 94 eae er ound Which setteth the motion ‘Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 15. a Bere ò i pensionaris, a pensionary), 

| ain hitet reviated dif? °F 2u Ofa pensie, a. See pensy?. cone CL. pensio(n-), a pension: see pension. | La 
the 1, h A variant of pensivehed b 1. Of the nature of a pension; consisting in a 


t Ach; well- i adt, 2. Silv as £ 
slitine tthe most ana; cll-endowed. pensifere ei a. [Appar irreg.< pensi(ve) pension: as, a pensionary provision for mainte- 


paeont the vere Y Thoughtful; pensive. Sir T. Elyoh Sance.—2. Maintained by a pension; receiv- 
Filler prose richly Seen las- The Governour, i. 13. = ing a pension. 

2 1. Hist., VI. i. 88. (Davies.) pensilt, n. See pencil, pencel?. il = It Uf your master be a minister of state. let him be at home 

Same as pinnywinks pensile (pen’sil), @ [= Sp. Pg; as = = to none but his pimp, or chief ieee shee car BIE pe 

spingeinto. o Pensil GD, f Tanging € Bendera pp daars welent Se ii Saa 

amo as mos orup- pensus, hang: see pendent.) Hanging; TI. n.; pl. pensionaries (tiz). 1. A person 
as periwinkle pensus, hang Pier ulous A . ie $ t 
we pended; hanging and swayms; PE : who receives a pension from government | 


i 
a Ing-kléy A ; í those Pensile gardens, borne past services, OF a yearly allowance from so 
i ), n. Same as a might here aaen each square gontayning oe company or individual; a pensioner.—2. F 
a . re Pilgri , P. 56. z Š tai x 
at), n. Wisdom Bundred foote. See toe cores Mane merly, a chief magistrate in paa foun 
Pennycipigy SCA With refer- sth pensi shields thorough them; i Holland. Grand oe Roana pa eS 
Weise and pound-fool- Wi ‘King James's Coronation Entertainment. ofthe States ` 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


= < pensive + -ness.] Th 
Ree J e state or character of that the Pythagoresns It was probably with this figure 


a i ia 
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a -ali sum (pen’sum), n, [< L. pensum, a task, < 
Formerly also pon s An extra task imposed a a pentacoccons (ne 
; Y dene 


oner (pen’shon-¢r), 7, l à 
A OT; a easton r, < ML, pensionarius, pendere, weigh] a ne 
a pensioner: sce pensionary.) 1. One who is scholar as poms E Pe eee ind TH hay hnkoc, 4 
in receipt of a pension or stated allowance, pensy tt, 7. An obs lalo Do oa ns Yo aceds, 3 ha aici 
either in consideration of past services or on pensy” gue si), R Sted: 2 oe gy aa of pen- in each tüving five ONtaint 
ei consistent 2a parse are, HOME ATEN nnn form of ingit, SEPABEEMA 
i 3 Fe x z 4 is i S ` 0 = 
Ree teas who is depen- peniya ent), p. @ [Pp. of pent, pendl.] Pen- Staci torinns “fe n-ta- in’ 


pensioner 


brane 


See pension, l eu fe 
dent on the bounty of anot her; a dependent, pen ¢ 
S or S . closely confined. A ute opine 
‘And then he tooke his leane of hergrace, and came forth ned or shut up; closely lacrinus ae crino T 
into the open courte, where all the pentioners stoode. With hollow eyes and rawbone cheekes forspent, and exti 0 ntainin 3 
Fabyan, Q. Maric, an, 1555. As if he had in prison long bene pent. 3 They hav net forms: E pe 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 34. dial dichotoma calyy a 
} Sarms, anqa 
3 Md a 
eG] 


Hovering dreams, . 
So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 


The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
Mitton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 10. In die deep bosom of some gloomy wood. re 
8. In the University of Cambridge, one who Pope, iad, xvi. 923. nf sens at gront tele choc i 
i mm income: sto. penta- l Gr. mevra-, usual ¢ entari, h 
t of his own incor penta-. [Le ete., penta-, < Gy. wevra-, usual com- pentacrini vinus, Also 


pays for his commons ou 
the same as a commoner at Oxford. bining form of évre, five: seo fire.) An ele- + ~ite? i 
Pensioners, who form tho great body of the students, who mentin many words of Greek origin or forma- ae An en ae ri-n 
pay for their commons, chambers, oe ae ON tion, meaning ‘five.’ Pont 8 Pentacrin years r fossil 
a yay Calendar (SST ® HOt ca veular (penta-kap’si-lin), a. [< Gr. “lex, 1821), ites(pen’ta, family Pon 
> 1021), enta ose ATIN] të T 


Gentlemen pensioners, the former name of the gen- névre, five, + E. capsular.] In bot., having five tacrinus 


tlemen-at-arms. See gentleman-at-arms.— pensioner. LS 

Seo tn-pensioner.— Out pensioner, See out-pensioner. capsules orseed-vessels.  , Pentacriniti 

pensioning-warran (pen’shon-ing-wor‘ant), pentacarpellary (pen-ta-kir pe-li-vi), @ [< [NL Zinitide (pensi 

nm. In Eng. administrative law, one of a num- Gr. névre, five, + kapróç, fruit.] ln bot., com- noids: s entacrinites 4° 

ber of orders or warrants issued from time to posed of five carpels. Gray. 18yo wy mous ite 
entace (pen’ti-sé), n. [< Gr. mévre, five, + any, pentaericcr we 


time by the commissioners of the treasury, p 
conferring pensions, or offices or appointments a point: see acme.) A pentahedral summit. Panam (pen-tak/y 
entitling to pensions, or fixing the amounts Pentaceras (pen-tas’e-ras), n. (NL. (J. D. of tl OMS -0id.] Ti-noid) 
Hooker, 1862), < Gr. mévre, five, + Képas, a horn, ] Hold: genus Pentacriins; Resem}) i 
: Sé also of other 


e 3 g ay ord Oe © 
family, order Rutaccæ and tacrinoid | Sea-lilj 


payable, 
pensionryt pen’shon-1i), n. [< pension(e)r + A genus of the rue fam 
-y (506 -ry). ‘A body of gentlemen pensioners. tribo Xanthoxylee, distinguished by the com- ies ene form of Cy) i St ag. 
», A pentacrinoid ¢ matula, — 
‘rinoid 


pension-writ (pen’shon-rit), n. 
cess formerly issued against a member of aninn j a tem, 
of court when he was in arrears for pensions, petals ar of 
commons, or other dues. See pension, n., ig tree of subtropical Australia, bearing alternate pinnate 1p . 
pensitivet (pen’si-tiv), a. [An irreg. extended pellucid-dotted leaves, and long much-branched axillary The Pentacrinide or P : 
form of pensive.) Same as pensive panicles of many small flowers. It is a tall evergreen, “lide, in a br r Fentacri- 
i : SUR reaching 60 feet high, and known as the Moreton Bay ie supertamn road sense, ag 

nin woman to be koodit is at) ca help to be al- nish-tree, or white cedar. s 1 ee | amily group of ane 
-s in businesse; and by the contrarie, we i ‘ ated erinoids soulcus 

thing but that the idle ana goeth SUE para Pentaceros (pen-tas’e-ros), n. [NL., < Gr. Pontaceineend a 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 317. névre, five, + xépac, horn.] 1. The typical ge- n. [NI 5 (pen-tak’ri-nus), 
pensive (pen’siv), a. [K ME. pensif, < OF. (also nus of Pentacerotidæ. P. reticulatus is a wide- Gr. Aurei S Ta 1815) 
F) pensif (= It. pensivo), < penser, think, ZL, Tanging species, measuring about eight inches see crinoid.] ay xpivov, a lily: 
pensare, weigh, consider, < pendere, pp. Pen- in diameter.—2. A genus of acanthopterygi mus of sesele typical ge- 
sus, hang, weigh: see pendent. Cf. poise.]. 1. fishes, typical of the Pentacerotide, having five ily Pentacri ide cahan 
Engaged in serious thought or reflection; given horn-like projections on the head. Cuvier and column ARIS having the 
toearnest musing: often implying some degree Valenciennes, 1829. E ee ee 
of anxiety, depression, or gloom; thoughtful Pentacerotide (pen’ta-se-rob’i-do), n. pl. z oncs Mean 
and somewhat melancholy. Nh « panao: (-cerot-) + -idæ.] 1t. A val forms of stalk- 
The squyer that hadde hym smyten retun ‘amily of starfishes, named by J. E. Gray i feats as P. europæus of Ante- 

y yi ned sorowfull 1840 from the e a 2 u hee y i don rosaceus, Also Pentacrinites, 

5 ARNS . A family pentacrostic(pen-ta-kros’tik), 


In law, a pro- pes separation of the ovary into five horn- the Pentaerino; 
ike lobes, surrounded by ten stamens, and five Ponta Ae 
NT oidea (pen 


nd five sepals. The only species is a smoot! h “ta-kri 
oth [NL.,< Pentacrinus + R-kri-noi’da.i 


-oidea.] si ph 


and pensif to the place that he com fro, and hilde hym-self 
fonle disceyved Of that is nubs aia e ie we fishes, typified by the genus Pentaceros. a. and n. [< Gr. mévre, fiv 
ana en er .), iii. 426. Se on (pen-ta-ser-6-ti’ nä), n. pl. + axpooriyov, an acrostie: a 
panan ma a tae Br NL., entaceros (-cerot-) + -ina2.] In Gün- aerostie.] I.a Containingfive s 
ther’s classification, the third group of Percidæ: acrostics of the same nae nat aye 
sot). 


Goldsmith, Vicar, viii. 
2. Expressing thoughtfulne i Saleen cate en acero nda 
3 1 ss with sadness; A y Pentacerolidæ. TI. n. A set of verse nh 
Detokening Griconduciverto thoughtful or aes pontachenium (pen-ta-ke’ ni-um), 2.3 pl. penta- posed as © o Pee of the same 
nest inusing. gona CE). NE Gr. mévre, five, + NL. ache- name, there being five divisions in each verse. 
MAAV) bot., a five-celled fruit other- pentact (pen’takt), a. andn. [< Gr zés fë 
ic] T, a Five: 


Deep silence held the Greci. 
Silent, ares recian band, a è 
A ent, unmovd in diro demay tey stand; ie like a eremocarp. + åxriç (axrw-), ray: see actinic 
'd on the king his eyes, and thus DECAN pen achonium (pen-ta-kō'ni-um), n. A musical rayed : having five rays, arms, or branches, 84 
l composition in five parts. yed; having ays, sorb 
common starfish, or a sponge-spicule. 


Pope, Niad, xi. 41, A 
pentachord (pen’ta-kérd), n. [< LL. penta- II, n. A pentact sponge-spicw? 
1- [Nl 


It was a pretty scene; but I missed i 
4 that pe: i l 
which makes the autumn in England indeed the eres AraC Gr revr dxondoc, five stringe me BES 
ning xopooc, five-stringed, < révre, Pentactæ (pen-tak’te), 0 P Worl 
4 ivision of h 


of the year. ; , i 
=Syn. 1, Meditative, ee Voyage of Beagle, II. 90. Be AA a string, as of a lyro: see chord.) five, + axric, ray-] Ad 
pensivedt (pen’sivd), a ren ; (b eae (a) A diatonic series of five tones, having the suckers arrang- 
Thought on or broo ded Pa pensive + -ed?.] ete a nent with nue strings. Compare ed in ve regular TOWS. 
Lo, all th £, j] tord, ete. £ take ti- 
Ot pense a SCTE HSE e pentacie DD, n. [Also penticle; < OF. Penta ENE Pentac- 
hath charged me that I hoard them not. Te a pentacle (in magic), acan- ta (the typical genus) 
ve branches, as if < Gr. mévre, -ide.] A family of holo- 


Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 219. A 
x MEA Baton E. pensifhed; < pensive h pote Tae eee Ge Or gee, Soa ald Be ‘a mm 
7 ; I p , Slope, etc., < pendre, hang: ray in 1840 Ee 
This welle . aie .. . the yenym perse sate aa PE an el ae a foe a a 
C Lif tangle), K eont non pentangle (see pen- among the kolea aan 
; SAR ver's Life, L 102. with O) s confused (as if ‘an amulet’ Le 
voly (pensili), ade. Tu a pensive man- trom the reck a tendent (one hung sometimes set 
yusness ee oi oly thoughtfulness; withse- on, + ae neek, a pendant (< pondre, hang, + @ pentactinal { 
0 e degree of melancholy, inma ie nao] A mathematical figure used “nal), @. I< Oe ae 
gical ceremonies, and considered a defense dure (axrur-), 1 pentact. 


eness (pen’siv-neg f 
), n. [ME pensifnesse; against demons ar EAS 
i Having five EIR yon - tak 


gt 
sper P 
Sener nail 


gloomy thoughtfuln be ir leti : 
Nee SS‘ _ health. gan their letters, as 
oust fom depressed spirits, iil the patel aar 1a renen tamed EAA) ND 
Mi TOK), 2, ° ni "i : ib ; 
in., that eae + stock.| 1. In der Cay bristle (Compare SCNT ear no agriv-),aTay, + Ar five 
igh supplyi of the channel, con- or fvemembered object, pentacle must be a five-pointed starfishes which bay 

Pi ct, and it should be considered as from Heteractinida. rai) a. 


ying water to a 
water- CaUivalent to the per 
ta: ntagram or pentalpha. (See also pen- pen- tax i 
pen pentacular ( acidum) + ay 


‘between th ngle 
ds betwee erace and the {274 .) The construction of the five-poi y 
Nerflowstotionnc se, a2 an batruge proposition disoovared in tae Tydngo llas a8 iE aoje; haw 
time KE is star seems to have been from that or like a pentacle; ie 
They h as their seal. ter of a pentac e: as, A : 
piney rein ett crystals, Ido know, and rings. plem, Or talisma” sik ik) : 
Their aveai anh and their dead men’s skulls, ntacyclic pene lea E 
With characters. = Eons, and pentacles, uve E rinhon yles : 84 
ian were me Si cose ae ee = bot, KoT Aao T k 
froen y ss and spell; pal or i i 
reast a pentacle. Scott, Marmion, iii. 20. ee monoeyl ie 


„The potent 
‘terlaged pent Pentacte, i. e, a figure of three tr Be 
yest and armed arsine of threo trigone in- pentad (pen tad) imber 
man, in Jour, Brit, Archæol, Ass., XIX. 140. 749 (mevrad-)s 


~ 
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five, in pentagonous (pen-t A e 
ip five, JEN-LA GZ” O-NUS A < a $ 

pie ain opt onone oN E ps LG ome aaa Pentameride (pen-ta-mer‘i-déj, n. pl. (NL. 
gled: see pentagon.) Same as Gentine -an- (MeCoy, 1844),< Pentamerus + -ide.) In conch., 
entagram ‘(pen ta-gram), e Le ois PARTUS of brachiopods, typified by the genus 
ypaupoç, of five lines or strokes. < 7 UIA 
Yeap, a line, a mark: see gran 

pointed or five-lobed fig- 


e five “Having five Tennyson, The Brook 


13, t i, 
po pentas 19nd mean. a 4 of varying length converging into one medisn 
a i of eth? giic Changes, P- 337- ure, as the figure of a five- pate d in the interior of the dorsal valve two longitu- 
waitress” atom of which will rayed ; Specifically, fig the aioe a ce Thery 
ne í radicals; a magie s so calle pest ed date pes 
Daa een atoms or radicals; ieee sign ie ites neat aa Tera all ja andn. Ia. 
nivale i D a maf icle. or relating to the Pentameride. 
nt ( en-ta-dak’til),- Sketching with her slender TL n. A brachiopod of the family Pentame- 
Lylus, 2 starfish; < Gr. pointed foot ride. 
gely tts, © * ae Je - Some figure like a wizard penta- i 
Ep noe Jers OF toes; Lest rie pann pentamerous (pen-tam’e-mns), a. [K NIL. pen- 
s with AVE SdKrusos, & finger; & On garden gravel. tamerus for *“pentameres, < Gr. mevranejihe, in five 


parts, < xfvre, five, + pépoc, part.] Five-parted; 
five-jointed; composed or consisting of five 


parts or five sets of similar parts. Specifically — 
(a) In entom.: (1) Five-jointed, as a beetle’s tarsus. (2) 
Having pentamerous tarsi, as a beetle; of or pertaining to 
the Pentamera. (b) In bot. and zool., having five parts or 
members: a pentamerous calyx or corolla; a pentame- 
rous starfish. Frequently written 5S-merous, 


gram. 
pentagraph, Dene nave etc. Variants of 
pan ograph, pantographic, ete. Pentameru: n , a) T x 
hoes gaat veers s (pen-tam’e-rus), n. [NL. (Sower- 
pentagyn (pen te ain) [< Gr. zévre, five, + by, 1813), < Gr. revrapephe, Berle five parts: 
yvvh, a female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot.,a sèepentamerous.] A genus of brachiopods, typi- 
plant having five styles; one of the Pentagynia. cal of the family Pentameridæ sé 


Pentagynia (pen-ta-jin‘i-i), n. pl. [NL., < ST: 
Gr. é, five, + yuvh, female (in mod. bot. a pentameter (pen tanet mAn 


pistil).] In bot., in the Linnean artificial s 


Most of the existing spe- 
j he digits, í 2 eyen a 
e digits, and some even 
pare of Ihe snakes cornea ete. 
ta a synonym of Amp 
ay > amphibians as £ 
es interme- 
rue fishes 


va 
pertama < Gr. zevrapéTpoc, of five Saa 
tem of classification, an order of plants charac- meter? aves is fi ile, A a ves, cece 
terized by having five-styled flowers. from the dactylic hexameter by suppression of 
[< pentagyn the second half of the third and of the sixth 
foot; a dactylic dipenthemimeres or combina- 
tion of two catalectic dactylic tripodies, thus: 


t> |+% |= 


jtv-v-|-v-v- l=. 
The first half of the line ended almost without exception 
in a complete word and often with a pause in the sense. 


Bdactyle, € and 1; pentahedrical (pen-ta-hed’ri-kal), Ge [< pen ta- Spondees were excluded from the second half-line. The 
actyle, abe stil i ‘ > 
Patadactylis n. pl. See Pen tadactyia. hedron + -ic-al.) Same as pentahedral. [Rare.] halves of the line often terminated in words of similar 


ending and emphasis, generally a noun and its attributive. 
This meter received its name from a false analysis of some 
ancient metricians, who explained it as consisting of two 
dactyls, a spondee, and two anapests. See elegiac, L, 1. 
Tl. a. Having five metrical feet: as, a pen- 
tameter verse. 
pentametrize (pen-tam’et-riz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. pentametrized, ppr. pentametrizing. [< pen- 
tameter + -ize.] To convert into a pentameter. 
Also spelled pentametrise. [Rare.} 
The insertion of an apt word which pentametrizes the 
verse, Southey, The Doctor, Fragment on Mortality. 
pentamyron (pen-tam'i-ron), n. [= Gr. mevrá- 
pvpov, a kind of ointment, < xévte, five, + pipov, 
an unguent or plant-essence: see myrobalan.| 
In med., an ancient ointment composed of five 
ingredients, said to have been storax, mastic, 


tyli nen-ta-dak’ti-lizim), Ne 
Cant The state or che 
of being pentadactyl, or of having five ¢ 
each extremity. i 
'adactylous (pen-ta-dak ti-lus), @. 


a side.] gure having five faces. 
pentahedrous (pen-ta-hé’drus), a. [< pentahe- 
dron + -ous.] Same as pentahedral. 

saanctil + -ous.) Same as pentadactyl. _ pentail (pen‘tal), n. [< pen? + tail.) 1, An in- 
yatadelphous (pen-ta-del’fus), @. [$ GT. sectivorous animal of the family Tupaiidæ, one 
ie five, + ade29oc, brother. ] In bot., group- of the squirrel-shrews of the genus Ptilocercus 
eltogether in five sets: as, pentadelphous sta- (which see), P. lowi, an inhabitant of Borneo: 
mens; having stamens united in five sets by so called from its long tail, which is two thirds 
duriilaments, as in the linden. naked and ends in a distichous fringe of long 
Patadesma (pen-ta-des’mil), n. [NL. (J. Sa- hairs, like a quill pen.—2. The pintail, a duck. 
Vine, 1624), so called with ref. to the long pentalemma (pen-ta-lem’#), 7.5 pl. penta- 
mens which are united at the base into “/emmata (-a-tii). Gr. névre, five, + 27jupa, a 
iteshort columns; < Gr. mévre, five, + décua, 2 proposition, assumption: see lemma.] In logic, 
bud, band, < derv, bind.] A genus of poly- a dilemma with five members. 


[< pen- 


e | Mualous plants of the natural order Guttiferæ Pentalophodon (pen-ta-lof’6-don), n. [NL. wax opobalsum, and nard ointment. Dunglison. 
i sud the tribe Moronobee, characterized by the OIONEN 1866): see pentalophodont.] A ge- pentander (pen-tan’dér), n- [< Pentandria.] A 
è eared sepals similar to the five petals, nus of proboscidean mammals of the family plant of the class Pentandria. x 
tars led ovary, and the five-rayed style. Flephantidæ and subfamily Mastodonting, based Pentandria (pen-tan’dri-4), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
N il Juice, bearing vat Re Wonca ares with by Falconer upon a Miocene mastodon from the xévze, five, + avhp (avdp-), male (in mod. ee a 
sy terminal flov g, e leaves, red si Der one A PA a AR A 
eens flowers, and edible pulpy Dertien: S tallar- Sivalik Hills of India, P. sivalensis. stamen).] In bot., in the Linnean artificial sys 


tem of classification, a class of plants charac- 
terized by having flowers with five stamens. 
nen-tan’dri-an). a. [< Pentan- 


ee, under butter, 


Rutadicity (pen-ta-dis’i-ti), n. 


At ity, 


entalophodont (pen-ta-lof’6-dont), 4, [< Gr. 
ene Lee + Z6g0c, a crest, + adobe (adov7-) 


[K pentad + 


the force of his pentageron. 


ids him, or his flends, 


ing those families of 


antaé + quintivalence. E. tooth.) Having five-ridged molars, as a mas- pentandrian (p i 
; j me édron 1-6'dron), n. See pentahe- todon Bae genus Rentaion eda i ae E A EREE TE ae 
my í en-tal/fa), n. [So called as appar. pen’ l - , a. (Ag 
LPF. (rv ost L, MEREMIE OP ie alain; Cer at hatin ie sae mh aie 
ht, dlethinto fic cone? SPlit, separate.] In &2ġq, the letter alpha, -] A five-pointed star; Pentandria; g tamen E EE 
Ve divisions DE T ; 1 cut under penta- filaments not connected with the pistil. 
eront, n. [A . apentacle. See pentacle, and cut v 1 ie iC Gr. mine ive aan 
Ginn Cow Appar. a ror for * Deer entane (pen’tan), n. five, 
ony’ r Gr, a pentecon OE peniaz gram. tam’e-ra), n pl [NL. Ou ial hydrid, CsHy, a parafin hydrocarbon 
, eee. 25 : Peata Sie CE 1. of pentamerus : see pen- existingin three modifications. Normal pentan ele 
} Ma t arch-raler tent méril, 1806), neut. pl. of per Tra. contain- obtained trom light distillates of cannel-coal and Bog e 
onts when Bacon bids hig eee tamerous.] 1. A group of Coleoptera, © tar and in large quantities from petroleum. |The. other 
; a 


modifications are of interest to chemists only. 


'si is used for illumination, in the form either of va- 
plot (pe Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. beetles all the tar ey of POROA mixture of its vapor with air. 
W eae ta-glot), a. and n. [< Gr. mévre which are five-jom es entane-lamp (pen tan-lamp), n. A lamp con- 
} ire tong? attic y2arza, the tongue.) I, a (with some anomalous structed to burn pentane vapor mixed with air 
MB "erage, S85 expressed in five differant CSS oS sere pen: vevious to ignition. It is proposed that a pentane- 
i Ng a, Aw $ erent half of all becer aro pe p be used as a photometric Joie en PEES 
4 Fntagon eae five different languages. lies E E, Tane great somal M i it can justed 
J veon), 2. [<LL. pentagoni pyridæ, Elateridæ, Bupres- tangle (pen’tang-gl), n. [< ME. pentangel, 
Penta; 1 gonium Sea pentang ; 
Honus ve < pentagonius. penta: SR ip kat aa CML. *pentangulum, £ Gr. xév7e, five, + L. angu- 
‘ = prety 1 - rabæidæ, E, 
li ed, quing Y. Tevráywvoç, five-corner- others. In Latreille's sys- lus, angle: see angles. Cf. pentacle.] A five- 
i) 10, a angular, neut. mevradyw- tem the Pentamera were di- angled or a five-pointed figure; a pentagon ora 
v ia Eentagon, < névre, five, + Yided into 6 families, Carat pentacle. See pentacle and pentagram. 
pm, a yet A gommere] L Tn Hr nent) Pept ye ihesen of pure eile isea ge 
ve ure of five si SO lavicornes. Palpi- Wyth the pe e- 5 
: the nae if all the io aides. ce Apes arie T meiticornes. Euchrema gigantea, one of the Sir Gawayne and the ‘Green Rnight (E. E. T. S.) L 620. * 
5 5 are aas The coleopterous groups Ga f 
h pè In Tilly eee an teed uz REA Pith Penamaa (One half nataral pee) so set forth w 
3 ith five are Heteromera, Tetran ora (or Cruptotetramera). the ave places ete 


les. Also pen- ily Chalcidide, comps. ard: 
See aa ws the are ean [< Pentamera pentapetalous 
-tag’õ-nalj entameran ose aE of mérte, five. 
A g iali), adv. In the oe -an.] A pentamerous ‘beetle; a member having five petals. 


[< pentagon + 


2. A prime division of the hymenop 


the Pentamera. 


omprising 13 subfamilies, in 


nta 
per 


Digitized by 


pentaphyllous 


, 
entaphyllous (pen-ta-fil us), a 
¥ ee Hedeated, < Gy, mévre, five, Di: 
fr folium, a leaf.) In bot., having five leaves. 
earlier mevr mon, with five 
oie (rod-) = E, foot.) In pros. 
serios of five fect. 
A trochaic or iambic pen 
trochees or jambi for Arsis a 


pentapody with hemiolio ratio, 
nd two for thesis. 
J, Hadley, Essays, P. 101 


entapolis (pen-tap’6-lis), 

Le alate having five cities, < 
eity.] A group or confed 
as, the Hebrew, or Doric, or 
the Pentapolis of Italy. 


tapolitanus, < Pentapolis, 
tapolis: see def. and pentapol 
to a pentapolis, specifically 
tapo is of Cyrennica, in nort 
trict comprising five leading 
territories. 
pentapterous (pen-tap “te-rus), a. 
five, + zrepóv, wing, = E. feather.) 
ing five wings, as certain fruits. N 
Pentapterygiit (pen-tap-te-rij'i-1), npl. Q Hp 
< Gy. wévre, five, + aréprs (arepry-), wing. ] In 
ichth., an artificial group or series of fishes whose 
fins are five in number. Bloch and Schneider. 
pentaptote (pen’tap-tot), n. [< LL. pentapto- 
tum, q Gr, rerraxroror, neut. of mevranTuroc, hav- 
ing five cases, ¢ Gr. méte, five, + nraou (mTWr-), 
a case, ¢ rire, fall.) Ingram., anoun haying 
five cases. j ; 
pentaptych ( pen’tap-tik), n. [< Gr, zérre, five, 
+ arogi, arie (mruy-), a fold, < mricoew, fold, 
double up. Cf. diptych, triptych, ete., and pol- 
icy2.] 1, An altarpiece consisting of a cen- 
tral part and double-folding wings on each side. 
Fairholt.—2. A screen of five leaves. 7 
pentarchy (pen’tir-ki), n.; pl. pentarchies (-kiz). 
(Gr, revrapyia, a magistracy of five, < méze, 
ve, + ápx, rule, < àpxew, rule.] 1. A govern- 
ment vested in five persons.—2. A group of five 
rulers, or of five influential persons. 
Those five fair bretheren, which I sung of late, 
For their just number called the pentarchy. 
f P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vi. 
é 8}, Any group of five. 
In an avgrye moode I mett old Time, 


With his pentarchye of tenses. 
Old Tom of Bedlam (Percy's Reliques). 


pentasepalous (pen-ta-sep’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
névre, five, + NL, sepalum, sepal.] In aie hav- 
ing five sepals. Often written 5-sepalous. 


cities and their 


K Gr, TÉVTE, 
n bot., hav- 


pentaspast (pen’ta-spast), n. [< L, pentaspas- 
ton, < G . #TEVTÁOTAOTOV, a tackle or cae Dith 


five pulleys, < évre, five, + *oxaordc, verbal adj. 
of omav, draw out or forth: see spasm.] An en- 
gine with five pulleys. Johnson. 
pentaspermous (pen-ta-spér’mus), a. [< Gr. 
mévre, five, + oxépua, seed.) In bot., containing 
or se ie seeds. 
pentastich (pen‘ta-stik), n. [« Gr. mevrdor: 
of a ane o verses, g xévre, five, + cata 
‘ ne, composition consisti 
na T E Verses pi onsisting of five 
pen! hous (pen-tas’ti-kus), a. [< Gr. mev- 
Tdortyor, in five lines or verses ‘see a 
In bot., five-ranked : in phyllotaxis, noting that 
arrangement in which the leaves are disposed 
upon the stem in five vertical rows or ranks 
as in the apple-tree, the cones of the American 


larch, ete. It is frequenti, 
5 ly represented by th 
es the angular distance from the first to oraa 


is ž of the circumference of the stem (144°), and the 
f 
A 


er spiral line connecting their 
attachment makes two turns i the 
tem, on which six leaves are laid down, 
mist the sixth leaf comes over the first, 


rganisms 

Penta- 

t Pentasto- 

e pentastomes, five- 
lets: so called 
hooklets near 


[< Gr. mevtd- 
+ ghid = 


ttan’o-di). n, [< Gr. merrarove, 
pentapody (pen-tap’o-<¢ i), HG arco 
a measure or 


three P 
n. [<Gr. REVTaTOALC, 
méne, five, + TONG, p 
eration of five cities: 
African Pentapolis; 


i 4tacpoli-tan), a [< L. Pen- 
Pentapolitan (pen-tx pa a ae ihe Pe. 
is] Pertaining 
to the ancient Pen- 
hern Africa, a dis- 


Pentateuchal (pen’ta-tiuk-al), a. 


pentathlete (pen-tath’lét), n. 
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3 ; legs in the larva. 
ipli t a} which there 


are many speci 


entastomide (pen-ta-st om‘i-dé 
< Pentastoma + -i 


represented by 


Linguatulide. Bee : faites 
`; i -tas’t6-moid), @ and n. [< _‘Amiles as the 
stomoid (pen-tas to-more } a 
AD + oid.) I.a. Resembling the ge- pentatone (pen’ tate 
Sara o tones, C neea 
g Pentastoma. 7 w 1% méine pe 
ae n. A member of the Pentastomoidea; a ae medieval musie 2"? 
wate 1g five whol usie, « 
mtastome, ; x TE ia lole steps an 
pene "tq-sto-moi’dé-ii), n. pl. sixth. Compare eps— that: 


tomoidea (pen'ts 
re Pentastoma + -orded.] 


ss Arachnida, represen! i 
oa ‘Also called Linguatulina, Acantho- 


An order of the 


stoma. i 
A Pentastomida, I on tastomidea. A 
pentastomous (pen-tas’t6-mus), a. [< NL. pen- 
tastomus, < Gr. TEVTÁOTONOC, having five mouths or 
openings, ¢ névre, five, + o76ua,mouth.] Same 
as pentastomoid. oe 
Pentastomum, Pentastomus(pen-tas’to-mum, 


-mus), 7. INL: see pentastomous.] Same as 


Pentastoma. < : : 
pentastyle (pen’ta-stil), a. [< Gr. mévre, five, 
+ orvdoc, a column : see style3.] In arch., hav- 
ing five columns in front; consisting of five 


columns. > 
pentas labic (pen’ta-si-lab‘ik), a. [< Gr. 
nevraci7Aapoc, having five syllables, < révre, five, 
+ avadapy, syllable: see syllabic.) Having five 

syllables; composed of five syllables. 
Pentateuch (Gro n. [Formerly Pentu- 
teuches (Minsheu), after OF. Pentateuches (as if 
plural); F. Pentateuque,< UL. Pentateuchus, Pen- 
tateuchum, < Gr. mevrarevyoc, consisting of five 
books, 7 mevrarevyoc, 8c. BiB2oc, the five books 
ascribed to Moses, < Gr. mévre, five, + tedjoc, 
any implement or utensil, a book, <rebyer, pre 
The 


as a connected group. They are Genesis, Exodus . 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. They record the cren- 
tion, the diffusion of peoples, and the formation of the He- 
brew nation and its history through the sojourn in the wil- 
derness, Opinionsregarding the authorship of these books 
differ greatly. Some scholars believe that they, with the 
book of Joshua, were written substantially by Moses, 
Joshua, and their contemporaries ; others hold that they 
were compiled at a much later period (in part about the 
seventh century B. C., or even in post-exilic times).—Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, a copy of the Pentateuch in the 
Samaritan or ancient Hebrew character, which perhaps 
dates from the seventh century B, 0. 

[< Penta- 


teuch + -al.] Of or pertaining to the Penta- 
teuch, 


1 h [< Gr. mevral?n- 
THe, < Tévralov, pentathlon : see pentathlon.) In 
class. antiq., a contestant in the pentathlon. 


pentathlon (pen-tath’lon), n. [< Gr. mévrabhov, 


Tonic mevráeðñov, a contest including five ex- 


ercises (L. quinguertium), < mévre, five, + å0ov, 
a contest: see athlete.] In anc. Gr. games, a con- 
test including five separate exercises —leaping, 
the foot-race, throwing the discus, throwing the 
Spear, and wrestling—all of which took place 
between the same contestants, on the same day, 
and in a given order. The winner must have < 
heen successful in at least three exercises. 
Pentatoma 
1816), s = Ke five, + 
pew, cut. enus of true bugs, typical 
the family Petama pa wtlely 
distributed species, some of them known as 
PA and wood-bugs. 
aaa aa om ia), n. pl. [NL. 
RAP o eta { entatoma aE idæ.] A large 
tera, typified by the Z rs 
genus Pentatoma, 
containing many 
brilliantly colored 
pl ant-feeding bugs, 
most of which are 
opica] or subtrop- 
ical. 


inall 
and t 


merous, The harlequin 


(pen-tat'ọ-mä), n. [NL. (Olivier, 
-TOJLOÇ, < TÉVE, TA- 


with about 150 widely 


It is represented 
arts of the world, 
e gencra are nu- 


C, anterior Cabbage-bu, 

end of body: a, 4, tia histrionten, mee 

yf ai known example, (Sce 

r ante = een 

iles (Aretiae body islong, an- 8 sub- : 
1 in adult, with f canthosomi- Euschistus fissilis, one of the 
Sa four me, P y Pentatomide. 
entato- (About twice natural size.) 


The sexes are distinet, 


stom), n. [K NL. Pentasto- Pentatomoj fee 


These arasites, «four Inches long, infest man t 
tanioides, troe or fonny are sometimes encysted in the 
ena iver and lungs. Also Pentastomum, Pentastomus, 
hu: 
and Linguatula, ta 
pen ta-Ston 

pentastome (ember of the genus Pentastoma. 

ma, q. Ve ), mpl. [NL., 


dz.) The family which is 
the genus Pentastoma : same as 


ted by the genus Pen- 


s Aw 
Vip 
neg pie, 
A tanid Cy 


liia 
L 


pentatomi 
ing to ma l 
a, 


resembliy SN-tats, 
; 


oy Or he 
entatomoidea (pen? 


t A 
pentatonic (Den-ta-tond ? 


~te.) In musie ea 

vis r 4 H consisti 
cially, pertaining tens 
an under Seale) 
pentatr id 
"Ede Relatati (Den-tetremra y 
lide; of, or having te bling the l 
tremitidee, pe cter 0 the 

II, x. A pel 

AT n. A AmMaAtozos f 
mitidæ or order Blastoides. 
pentatremite (pen-ta-trary it 

atremites.) A blastoid rth 
mites, ae 
Pentatre 
< Gr 


) 
ng 


yh, 


mites (pen’ta-trgmirg 
Ae ; dive, k Tpijua, a hol 5 
r representative genus of Palos 
P. florealis is an examp) 
Ei nlatrematites, eS 
t entatremitidæ (pen“ta-tré-mitaa 
[D ay < Pentatremites + ~ide 148), n, py 
Blastoidea or blastoid pel t 
by the genus Pentatremites. r 
and espe ially Carboniferous, ago, 
have been assigned to the family. 
it was intende li 
(b) I 


La N 


and to compound radicals. Thus, in the cased 
phosphoric pentachlorid (PC15), phosphorus is said tote 
pentavalent, because one atom of phosphorus unites with 
five atoms of univalent chlorin. 

penteconter (pen’té-kon-ter), n. [¢ Gr. 
Kovrnpiye, also mevrykóvropoç, with fifty oars, ¢ x0 
Týrovra, fifty, + V ap, ép, im èperpóv, an oar; se 
oar}.] An ancient Greek ship of burden cary- 
ing fifty oars. 

Pentecost (pen’té-kost), . 
< OF. pentecoste, F. pentecóte 


= Pe coste ecostes 
= Pg. pentecoste, penteco: ls mog, pencnli 


[< ME. pentecostt 
= Sp. jentecastes 
Ji, pentecostt, 


pentecoste, AS. pentecosten ; =D, pik 
at.) = OF ries. pinkosta pincla = D. ] 
(dat.) 1es. J pinkster) pinte, 


ster, pinksteren (> B. i 
pinaster, pinateren = OHG. 
finfchustin (simul 
phingesten, pjingsten, 
= Dan. pindse, < LL. 
luste, l Gr. TEVTHKOGT 
after the Passover, 
vevrirovra, fifty 
Testament, a Jewis 
the Old Testament ( 
of weeks (Hebrew 544 
the fiftieth day Outs A 
date of the celebrahor iari 
feast of Ponte iel 
celebration 0: 
of first fruits, ote jews with the 
i e laters. departe 
the fitti cy day after their dePa car by 
ways precedes me Whi tsunday, a ve ene 
The feast 01 annually in i 
e church, obser" at) 
prance of the descent, 


(dat.) 
NBG. 


the apostles @ 
Pantecest is ie tm a 
other two being i ccess 'pecause it 


with its Jewish pre 


1 prec Sioally, DE 
put also intrinsic ije spinii, 


it 
late fruits il 
ating the first irus s of the 
Prot celebrated the ‘reh the te mi e 
Jn the primitive ON the wh 


„Whitsunday me 
fae with Whitsunday g a T ul 
Z Pentecost, as chil ee 


» tr. of 
Longfellow tr. 0 h 4, a 
ong, j aostu) ntet 


E ira to h 
entecostal (Pertaining toost] 
tocostalisi PO op Pen 
pentecos ; gee 
enteco 


l Gr. TEVI 


p), Ne evr 
2) € evr HKovTe, fifty: 
pa) 


i Hrpeece, @ comman- 


< Gr. TETI- 
on including 


f fY | Dentecost.] In an- 
ma of Diy soldiers. Mit- 
xpa 


af). n. Same as panlo- 
np-gril)s . 
i. 


op/tg-kon-tal/i-tron), a 


| G f f wevTyKOVTast- 
; 4 ut, OL F 

pov, NOUL: ie aeai 
; Airey fifty litre, L wevTqKor Td, 


t Sicilian com- 


ancien 
n as dekadrachm. 


: same 
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tal Pa 
acne wring OF Le et d A 
nost 2° sentecostal gift o flow curving branches, M 
a the 1 y reddish five-b 3 opening by five 
“ering sade at Pen- lowers form a ample of complete 
0 rormerly ma ‘ee to their yminetry in fives, having five sepals, five pet- 
gÍ K parisi joners nother 3 of one and five of another row, and five BE 
by ahes to the m nearly si e carpèls. P. sedoides is the ditch-stonecrop li 
chure! iteun-farthings. of Amer 
yed I Mion , n.; pl. penthouse (pent’hous), n. [A corruption of pe 
R pentice, simulating house.) 1. A shed or slop- t} 


ing roof projecting from a main wall or the side 
ck € 


© 
b 
h 


Penthouse. 


or end of a building, and sometimes constructed 


and pen-handles: they are sometimes made 


pent-roof (pent’réf}, n. 


one side. 


Pentstemon (pent-sté’mon), n. 


mon, so called as having the fifth stamen, com- 
monly absent in kindred plants, present as a 


fect; < Gr 
order Serophularine 


capsule, andangled wingless seeds. Thess species 
are characteristic plants of the western United States, 
especially of California, from which 8 extend into British 
Columbia, and 2 east to the Potomac, with 1 in Georgia, 
a few in Mexico, and 1 in Japan. 
leaves, diminished upward into clas 


red, violet, blue, whitish, or yellow, the corolla with along 
tube and distinctly two-lipped above. 


cules for the flowers, produced from April to Octo- 
er. 


penumbra, 


ghly decorative. 
A Persian lacquered pen-tray. 

Catalogue of Duke of Hamilton's Collection, No. 231. 
In areh., a roof formed 
ke an inclined plane, the slope being all on 
Also called shed-roof. 
n-trough (pen’tréf),2. The trough in which 
16 penstock of a water-wheel is placed. 
(NL. (Mitch- 
ll, 1748), irreg. for *Pentastemon or * Penteste- 


onspicuous rudiment and in rare cases per- 
révre, five, + orýuew, warp (in mod. 
vot. stamen).] A genus of perennial herbs of the 
nd tribe Cheloner, known 
vy the elongated rudimentary stamen, septicidal 


They bear opposite 
ng bracts, and py- 
ramidal panicles or racemes of handsome summer flowers, 


Many species are 


See beard-tongue. 


’stok), n. Same as punstock. 


CL, Pentelicus, < Gr. over a door or window to protect it from the Jn. (NL. (Thunberg, 1794), 
ils), 4- to the mountain and weather; an appentice. See also cut under after C. J. Pentz, a student under Thrive 
se fi: teli taining Of, pertaining to, or appentice. A genus of composite plants of the tribe Anthe- 
[at p Attica. toli cus (Ievre?n), near As a Pent-house doth preserue a Wall mideæ, characterized by the absence of chaff, 
mè p Mount Pen a variety of white From Rain sadaa and other Storm ste all 7 by having the bracts in many rows, and five- 
dia: noting ESPECIA e ut denser and fincr- Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 6 holed achenes crowned with a cleft and cup- 
syhems? ? g Parian, but der s ; erate te r O 
A pleresembling =E vhaustible quarries of And strong power, like a pent-house, promises like pappus. The 11 species are all South African. 
pitlore parently inexhaustib l Lin thi To shadeiyon Tronu opmion They TERI aE hoary with whitish glandular 
ined, 8 P rorked ns i API Thierry Mha : S S, 8 E 
gi Dhrom antiquity poen w s en ee Beau. and Fl, Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. halts, ana he arin fe al alternate wedge-sh aped other 
y on, » Parthenon, the Propyi@h si ary 2. Anything rese ing ¢ use, or occu- oF dissected leaves, and yellow flowers in small heads, 
) wmtain. The Pare ult of it, and in it are carved a Ao yinE resem pling a ponthonsa onos to usually in corymbs. P. virgata is the sheep-fodder bush ot 
1 jibenian monuments known as the Elgin marbles. — pymg the same relative position W garg South Africa, valuable in planting deserts because it roots 
5 ia (petel'i-kan), a. [< Pentelic + something else. extensively from decumbent branches, and covers ground 
ti entelican ntelic. The hoi re not despicable, but the high pent-howses rapidly. ii z Eren, ) i 
4 ip) Same 08 ean a. [< Gr. wevrernpenec, (for T can ardly call them cloysters, being all of wood), penuchle (pé’nuk-l), n. [Also written pinochle ; 
a feteric (pen-te-te oars, < mevrerypi¢, & term thro’ which the people pass drie and in the shade, winter “said to be of G. origin; ult. origin unknown.] 
: fippening ae aye GON of five years and summer, exceedingly aome Ene ron ace tepina, A game of cards differing but slightly from 
‘ ng. ( mEVTETIC, T ç, OL years, ines rel ary, March 23, 1646. $ = 
E ire years, TELTET MeN erring onee ES bret He weap) : bezique. [U. S. 
(cbr five, + iro¢, a year] $ t: pennn Ta What is most singular is their houses on onome my nania, j By das 
i, infve years, or at ae s @ i V i sr Fiia ing mar PEN nie support para ee, 1068. penult (pé-nult’ an pe/nult), “fe [Short for pe- 
| (euming in every fifth year, Mey ceioned e N esa d nultina.| The last syllable of a word but one. 
l ensecutive occurrences being poth Bee SRS Like a shrivelled beau from wet ne pem poue onn penultima (ē-nul’ti-mi), 7.3 pl. penultimæ 
7 airean the pentetenie or Beer ae modern DER PSS - (mē). NL. penultima, pænultima (se. syllaba), 
ls tensie festival. Vi 1 KI He dragg’d pi eyevrom pushes Aowa; and made Se ieee syllable put one, 4 L. pæne, pene, als 
i -thé- e-ra a. ae A snowy penthouse for his h yes. Se x = i 3 a t 
è an ea omt ieo nS of Anony a Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. most, + ultimus, last: see ultimate.| Same as 
i ts Da Uh CL at a oA WN TLD hay mt- penult. 
fre halves, < aévre, five, + 7ut-, half, + épec, penthouse (pent‘hous), v. ts" pret and pp. ae eA (pé-nul’ti-mat), a. and n. [As 
i) In ane, pros., pertaining to or consti- housed, ppr. penthousing. [< penthouse, n.] p di., Cf. ultimate.) I. a. Im- 


penultima + , 
mediately precedi 
which is the last; nex 
the last but one: as, the penu 


1 a penthouse or sloping roof; shel- 
t by means of a shed sloping from 
f Something resembling it. 


nting a group of two and a half feet.—Penthe- 
mimeral cesura, the cesura after the first half of the 
Undfoot, It occurs in the dactylic hexameter after the 


tais and in the iambic trimeter after the arsis. 


provide with 
ter or protec 
the wall, or o 


ng that member of a series 
t before the last; being 
Itimate syllable ; the 


Pathina (pen-thi’nit), 1 VI reits x e inferiour Mosques are built forthemost part square, y no C ERTI 
; e =! i), n. [NL. (Treitschke The inferiour Mosque: rthen are, the aS uto joint. Compare antepenultin 
A 1850), ¢ Gr. Tévloç, a pttee Ke Asad . mae many pent-hows a with one ee where they accus- J ts noe at. oompare E AG ak 

; ; icid rrr tome ay at times ex’ ary. i $ E, membe; s wh 

i a aes tortricid moths with simple ‘°° 10 pray a H Sandys, Travailes, p. 29. Jast pa one; specifically, the last syllable but 

j  tuited thorax, and fore wings twice as ENCA ‘mid ivied abbey-walls, one of a word. 

; X i p Re MRA These [wrens] find, mid ivied abbey: 5, 1. es? f 

l td road. ‘The moths are of modest colors, and ‘A canopy in some still nook; penumbra (pé-num‘brii), n, i Ne els ra 

6, often feed in seeds and buds. The genusisrep- Others are pent-housed by a brae ARO umbra srada sha ow: see umbra. 

) Taat Oe PPordsworth A Wren's Nest. 1. The partial shadow between the full pele j 
7 i and the total shadow caused by an opaque body 


[Also pentise; < ME. pen- 


Y eae 
), by apheresis for apen- t of the light from a lumi 


en’tis), n. 
n the penumbra are excluded 


penticet (p CAR, pentiz 


PA intercepting & par 
tice, pentis 


nous body. All pointswithi 


Sa A mtis, appentis, a shed: see appen- y- All points within hepe a prous body, and 
ee oi ; Gee N sloping roof projecting a Nally aaae while all points mithin the um: 
i rreg ont oe wall or constructed over & door bra or total shadow, are completely exclud cin si ow 
OTe it; an awning over a door or window; i 
: a penthouse. See appentice and penthouse. S= 
1) ; i ; and por 
r he; a pentise Vasi 
ie And ore their heads anjiror EO 
y They built, by ioyning ma Da a DN SS 
= p í 
i Every street of speciall note being on both sae ae b 
a from the pentices of their houses to the lower : 
j wall, hanged with rich gonn Ga aities, 1. 38, sig- > : 
i le. Fair- ©) P 
id penticlet ( pen’ti-kl), 2. Same as pentac ee : 
. Š x asso, XVviil. (4. A t 3 Diagram: =e ger onl ee ; 
; | y eTe Cont, n. [A corruption of pant ile, Figu Lunar eclipse. Fie a oaas Si a vÈ earth 
sieg, Vetbenaty ‘ RT é ; i ame as pantile. aaan 
i Sa ud Moth (Pere zy x simulating pentice.] San J Se ey ed A 
; — we ten pentlandite (pent‘Jand-t) at $ one pipes of the than diagrams of a lunar and a solar ecli; 
iis S Cadh, haiedine Rowing mataral see, Sb itO? \phid of nickel and iron, chon of the moon in penumbra appears slightly 
i op wail in many line showing natural size. + -ite?.] Asu orm of a light pronze-yellow E: the more so the nearer it is to the ee Aue 
| i N X g oe aed ee station of the earth in the moon's penumbra, the disk 
1 f a ogia ane of N color and metallis N n.; pl. pentonkia the sun is partially hidden, forming a partial (or, possibly, 
: g Dey Nets of that i kesana is found from pantoni on e Dorie for evroi Ain Se ee a 
D Sr en) arval stateon the buds (-&). e TEVTOY A five panda a Reine sot the om 
gon, and Tigridia five twelfths of a whole, < mérte, HVE; eden hs ate Maree ot nee be ata a sche pee 
Tum), n. [N a 3 uncel.] In the ancien ge defined; if the soy an. imperi urfac = 
si rings Teve, foe 9 the Ena ee aaa a bronze coin in wort about ra ee ra tan a Beet pe- 
; Whe 20m.) > five, + Spoc, a limit, rule: 274 amen and in value one te of e y ra 4 2. The gray fringing border wi ich round 
{> herbaceous plant toxid (pentok’sid), m, [< Gr. m atoms. the dark umbra or PEENE 
= a @ Crassulaceee isti S pen, Pid] eed containing Ave oxygen atoms. Ta painting, the boun dary of s E ie and 
of Senera of t , distin- E. oxid. 5 See arsenic. : ting te lends with the other, t 
j : the order by the — Arsenic pentoxid, dish, where the 0 j 
j mce in į er by the oe) n., A small tray or 5 p J a aT. 
j nthe ot Aue: Mheraare 2 Pens tray: (Eee iret Wy used for holding pens dation being alm p p 


eastern North America, usually long and narto 


-CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
Fg =: 


Hari 
5 


=A 


or 


penumbral 


~al.) Pertaining to or resembling 


‘This brightness of the inner penum 
tothe crowding together of the penumbral fam i 
they overhang the umbra. Young, The Sun, r 

bral eclipse, an eclipse of the moon in wh: 
a enters è penumbra of the earth but not t 
ON (pi ee 
enumbrous (pe-num brus), @ Ls t 
i -ous.| Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
penumbra; penumbra-like; partially dark. 
‘In the penumbrous dulness I discerned 


sk leading to the higher level. 
is We Holman Hunt, Contemporary 


1. Pertaining to or characterized | 

want; stricken with poverty; indigent. 
Thus he runs on his course, til ’s drunken vaine 
Ruines his substance, makes him entertaine 
For his companion penurias want. 


Better a penurious Kingdom th 
wealth flowes into the gracelesse and 
common sponges to the impoverishing 
men. n i- 
2. Niggard; scanty; not bountiful or liberal 


Here creeps along a poor eaten cay 
d: samander’s mighty name, — 
That fondly bears Seam e ig) A pened, 
Tover held a scanty and penurious just 
the nature of a wrong. 
8. Excessively saving or spa 
money; parsimonious to a fault; 


penurious man. 
We should serve him as a grudging master, 
Asa penurious niggard of his wealth. 


4+, Nice and dainty. 
Good lord! what can my lady mean, 
Conversing with that rusty dean! | 
She’s grown so nice, and so penurious, 
With Socrates and Epicurius. 
How could she sit the live-long day, 
Yet never ask us once to play? 


l ingy, Mean, covetous, avaricious, illiberal, sordid, 
chary. Jhe first $ i ' 


of those who are slow to part with money or other valuable 
things. Parsimonious is pemnapa the most general of these 
words, literally sparing to spend, but always careful and 
excessively sparing, Penurious means literally in penury, 
but always feeling and acting as though one were in poyer- 
ty, saving beyond reason ; the word is rather stronger than 
rsimonious, and has perhaps rather more reference to 
è treatment of others. One may be parsimonious or pe- 
nurious, through habits formed in times of having little, 
without being really miserly. Miserly, feeling and acting 
like a miser, is generally applied to one who, having some 
wealth, omea to it for fear of poverty, or in provision for 
some possible exigency of the future, or especially for its 
own sake, as delighting in the mere possession of wealth. 
Close has the vigor of figurative use; it may be a shorten- 
ing of close-fisted. Niggardly is the least limited to money, 
and has the most to do with others; it expresses ameanly 
imonious treatment of others, a neglectful, self-defeat- 

ing, or stingy saving. Stingy expresses the most of op- 
aa : as, Queen Elizabeth was called frugal by her 
lends, stingy by her enemies, and parsimonious by the 
rest of the world. It indicatesa grudging, narrow-hearted 
or unreasonable parsimony in giving or providing. Mean 
shows a tendency toward emphasizing the idea of a close 
or narrow and mean-spirited handling of money, See 


avarice. 
penuriously (pé-nii‘ri-us-li), adv. In a penuri- 
ay. or parsimonious manner; with scanty sup- 
Unlesse 'twere Len i 

when the place is sh erga ay e 
good outsides, B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ti. 2. 
No age is unduly favored, none penuriously depressed, 
De Quincey, Essenes, i. 


penuriousness (pean ri Ms 168), n. The state 


x character of being penurious in any sense: 
earemone n a sordid disposition to 
nury (pen“a-ri), n. [< ME. penuri 
1u ü-ri), Y, < OF. 
enurie, F. pénurie = Sp, Pg. It. penuria, <L. 
enuri ria, pænuria, want, scarcity; cf. Gr, reira 
er, ae , need, meve, poor, zxévoc, toil’ 
réveatiat, toil, be poor.] 14. Lack; want; seanti- 


; the 
Sandys, Travailes p, 8, 


130. 
inp i power 
i [acautay, Lord Clive, 

iserliness, Jé Tay- 


6 “pral), a. [< penumbra + 
g to Larner 4 penumbra. 


bra seems to be due 
filaments where p 


[< penum bra 


amass of white 
Rev., LIL. 24. 


i paeni‘rins), a. [< penury + ous, 
ET } erized by penury or q 


mes’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), P. 62. 
en where excessive 
injurious hands of 
of good and loyal 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


ice to partake of 
Burke, To a noble Lord. 


ring in the use of dier: 
S gordid: as, a measure, not now used 


Milton, Comus, 1. 726. peonism ( pé’on-izin), n. 


Swift, Panegyrick on the Dean, 
=Syn. 3, Parsimonious, Penurious, Miserly, Close, Niggard- 


first seven words express the spirit or conduct 
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4382 
i safteruse. Pen-wipers are 
i „cleaning pens after u 
Enon! ae up into ornaments more or less 
0 
orate. ; > 2% 
envouien (pen’?wim’an), ne pl. Ke nwomen 
16. (-wim‘en). A woman who writes witha pen; a 
ch female writer; an authoress. 
n fi t fit for a penwoman. 
ard work is no! s 
a 3 love, you have pot written already ! You have, I 
ON ready penwoman ! i 
Wey (Davies.) 


hatar e 
t ORA Clarissa Harlowe, I. 329, 


5 Sp. peon = Pg. pedo, a foot- 
eon (8/0) on, a Tedes rian, = oÑ, peon, 
soleh on, a foot-soldier, I. pion, a pawn (in 
paon, plore a foot-soldier, < L. pes 
shess), ¢ ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, < L. pes 
Ja Dye E. foot: see pedal, ete. Cf. pawn”, a 
ublet of peon] 1. A day-laborer; specifical- 
D in Spanish America, a species of serf, com- 
Selled to work for his creditor until his debts 
Res paid.—2. In India: (a) A foot-soldier. (b) 
‘A messenger; an attendant or OER 
ang is by turns aservant to a shop-keeper, a peon 
a groom toan English | officer. 
Saturday Rev., May 31, 1873. (Yule and Burnell.) 
(ce) A native constable or policeman.— 3. In 
* chess, a piece representing a footman; a pawn. 
peonage (po/qn-ij), n., [< peon + -age.] A 
i form of servitude existing m Spanish America. 
It prevailed especially in Mexico. 
peonia (p6-0’ni-ii), n. (Sp., < peon, & foot-sol- 
seo peon.) In Spanish America, a land- 
and not well defined in 
extent. Originally it comprised the land given to a foot- 
soldier in a conquered country —supposed to be as much 
as could be cultivated by one man. 3 p 
[< peon + -ism.] 
state or condition of a peon; peonage. 
peony (p6’6-ni), n. ; pl. peonics (-niz). [Former- 
ly also pæony, after L. ; also piony, early mod, E, 
pionee, dial. piny, < ME. pione, pioine, piante, pi- 
ane, < OF. peone, pioine, F. pivoine = Sp. peonia 
= Pg. It. peonia = AS. peonia (after L.),< L. pæ- 
onia, ML. also peonia, < Gr. Tawvia, the peony, 
so called because regarded as medicinal, < Tar- 
úv, Mardy, the physician of the gods, also an epi- 
thet of Apollo: see pæon.] Any plant of the ge- 
nus Pæonia, which comprises strong-growing 
showy perennials, familiar in gardens. The com- 
mon peony is P. officinalis, an herb with large, commonly 
red flowers, one on a stalk, a native of southern Europe 
and central Asia, A kindred species, P. tenuifolia, of 
Siberia and parts of Europe, has the leaves finely cut, and 
hence is called slender-leafed, fennel-leafed, fern-leafed, or 
Jringed peony. A second typical species is the tree-peony, 
P. Moutan, a taller shrubby species from China, where it 
is a favorite, with large rose-colored or nearly white flow- 
ers, severalonastalk. These and onc or two other species 
furnish the numerous hybrid and other varieties of the 
gardens, which vary greatly in color and are often double. 
The root of the common peony was an ancient charm and 
medicine, and still has some repute as a nervine. 
people (pé’pl), n. [Early mod. E. also peple; 
B. peple, pepill, people, peopell, peopyll, poe- 
ple, peuple, puple (the spelling with oe or co 
being intended to render the OF. diphthong), 
people, = MHG. povel, povel, bovel, G. pobel = 
an. Sw. pobel, the populace, mob, rabble, < 
OF. pueple, pople, F. peuple = Pr. pobol, poble 
= Erp ue (0 E. pueblo) = Pg. povo = It. po- 
polo, < L. populus, the people, the populace; 
appar. a redupl. of “pul, *ple in plebs, the peo- 
ple, plenus = E. fulll, Gr. woAtc, many, = E. (obs.) 
ay many, fulll, ete, Hence popular, etc.) 
. The whole body of persons who compose a 
ARR tribe, race, or nation: as, the peo- 
P eo meand, the people of Israel. [In this 
AER e word takes the indefinite article, and 
its of the plural form peoples.) 


There made the peple of Ebron Sacri i rd: 
and ther thei PAOD ee yonsacrifiee to oure Lord: 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 105. 
puar lyf, a paisible and a swete, 
edden the peples in the former age. 
anaes Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 2. 
an the kynge Riolent and the kyng ; 

5 ynge Placiens saugh 
that sie a peple withstode so ats a power as thei 
, de ther-of grete merveile and grete dispyte. 
Tomi Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 208. 

€ ants are a people n “ “ . 
cate in the mane ot strong, yet they prepar one 


By heaven and earth, 
I were much better be a king of beasts 
el 


Johnson. 


a 


The 


n such a 
oe Beau. and Fl., King and No King, i. 1. 
ae Uae easter is now, as it was centuries ago, Con- 
dee pects pe the characters of neigh- 
a at ae abi Gf oe Prin, of ae § 80. 
«ate pos oF persons inhabiting a place; 
er Zens, as enue tanediteom their 
is men of rank or men of authority 
pre ion; the commonalty; the popu- 
uly preceded by the definite article: 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


as, the king 

yA 
the darling, a 
With Blosynges 


i 2 
udge | tp the k 
T 1 
a ate for deli the pean 
you Approve it not 1 
The popular ] al 
selye: any aders 4 i 4 
selves the People) began tei all a : 
stow Ns, 
TINY, POTA l 
Ae te people are the only Macks 
i cir į will deg et l 
bo peitution, To CEP these 
© suppress the tlh th 
Y Safe 
or 


m 
3. Those who arec] 


ers, ete. ; also, o; 
a pastor and his 


Where-thurg 
ceuyd. turgh the 


And what peo 
Mynne Auct. 


A stran 


collec room, is civilly a 
meats and coffee, 


In theevening woe 


ame 
nearly opposite toT ake 


to shoot, trusting to a tae 


would enable ther 
4. Persons; any 


adinitting in colloqui 


aS, people may say w} 
of country people wer 


there 


Merlin com to Ba 
fio N 


He is so couragious of 
ficld with little people. 


King Arthur, I, 119, quoted in Wright's Bible Word-ek. 
And Edom came out against him with 


with a strong hand. 


Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's tyes. 
Shak., M. of V, üi. 2148 


People were tempted to lend by great premiums smi 
Siri 


large interest. 
They are doing 


ple of condition are agreed not to ad 


derstand, 


5+. Human beings; men. 
Thei be no peple as other he, 


6+. A set or crowd; company. 


5 saillours he hathe! 
What a people of Consai ama ne I New 


Abbot of the people. 


Israelites; the Jews.— Good people. 
der goodi Onnee peor. 
j e. See peculiar.— 
aA 1. People, Nation, 4 
n distinction 
r the mass 0! 
form action bet 
for a poll 


tyl. =§; 7, 
Hands Mee the ruled i 
and people, or 2 mi 
out thou ht of any distir 
The word nation stands 
whole. The unity may 
this sense, however, 

common word for? 


in c ity of ¢ oI) 
in community or family: 28) 


called a tribe, clan, OT. 
one branch of the 
certain Low Gerr 
culiar meanings, 
twelve tribes of eros ; 
ivilized persons» 
Ate Tan is use 


stands 


others, it express 
loyalty and par 


people G papier - 


peop; if popolar 
populare, inh 
people, 
people or 
Thou didst pr 
This isle with 


O'er many States an! 


d 
Jany à Jegent, 
Ni Mrished Imagi! 


ger may go ir 
ng 1w: 
> and, being condusi? f 


m to keep 


Nabulall and badde h 
test people that he myght 


habit, pop™ 


son as subjects, domi 


St 


it 


to 


$ persons 
co ‘E 7 j 
llective noun takinga 


vere not ten people pr 


Might neuer men doo bi 
M etter 
‘hanne they dede ther, OTA 5 


leg 
ne’s family z 
People, 
kynges lee 


an ane 

ome sor or 
n of the river if 
G9 up With us, 
ruce, Source oit 
Indefinit 
t verb in they) 
aluse anumera! 
hat they please 
e there; People of tashiy, 
esent, 


day ther, 


Generydes ( 


Germanic, 
n tribes. 
mar foras iy they 
+ ordinari. 

J; ordinar in 


let, See 
People's 
Race, T 


indemagn as soone as he wa 
ym sende to the ho: 
Merlin (E. E. T, 


himselfe that he is come to the 


very unfashionable thing, for all pee 
mire, nor even to tk 
Gray, Letters, Le 


is less common. 


ate; 


„EBC neon} 
nglish Giger 
pull they bro oli se 
Our seith it ig a i 

is 1 


Dut it be fendes of helle 
Merlin (E. E. 11. 8.) lib 6 


Fe ee a a ee r 
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jis i oeplissh; peplum (peplum), n.; pl. pepl z pepper-and-salt 
MP:N to Fe j mon peplus 4 ir. réxho¢ ie : (ee Cli). [L.. also | There Is % mancr of Peper, alle upon o Tree; long Peper, 
f inging lie aes sing nr ov) s DoS ee ayer as if froma blak Peper, and white Peper. Mandeville, Travels, p. 165. 
oto sing. T 0 3 af) 
n jespite Gr- costume, ahima- wee A E E A of the genus Piper; especially, 
thous i to bade tion or upper gar- def at produces the pepper of commerce (ste 
ag mie souned | petite. i ment, in shape like leet } Be is a stout shrub, trailing and rooting at 
p ie and Dore auco", Troilus, iv. 1677. 4 voluminous shawl, Gr Jomis EDISE on trees; ans grove ton length 
AS < Gr. réoc, penis, + worn by women, t 
pew): at] ‘Amputation of thrownoverone arm 
Hegel, CMW and thence wrapped 
A ish variant of pepper. in various ways, 
Tt. peperino, < pepe, cording to individ- 


Cf. pì- 
f well-de- 
s cement- 
en to the 
Tufa, tuff, 
n, Without 
sentially of 
ck, cinders, 


was fir 
Rome. 
mes giver 
isting 
anic ro 

[NL. (Ruiz 
pepper] A 

. plants of the apeta- 
ae r family, and 
by the single 

ns with the 


trass are Na 
eposits cons! 
cr ted volc 


zi 


ite 
b P's 


armer pa 
a to Chil 
rostrate and fles 
tstock or tubcrous 


at w iH 
S a, from Florit 
ly in Mice, The are usually pP 
e her real by a creeping Yoo 
0! 


7) 


a 


b 


Branch with Inflorescence of Peperomia magnoltwfolta 


sa bower, showing the bract, onc of the two stamens, and the pistil; 


b, the fruit 


oe They bear alternate, opposite, or whorled leaves, un- 
iidel and commonly pellucid-dotted, and minute flow- 
tin a dense or scattered spike. P. maculata is a dwarf 
fahouse:plant with ornamental spotted leaves, remark- 
Py ea propagation by leaf-cuttings. P. reseda- 
ee tivated for its delicate spires of pink-stemmed 
Tet Tae P. magnoliæfolia (P. obtusifolia) of the 
oR) any anaes and South Ame is a suc- 
Cite rice vet obovate or spatulate les and long 
slings aments, Several others, all known in 
olbalte ‘peromia, are the pepper-elder of British 
Kini, n. 5 
Valter a obsolete form of pippin. 
t seed-plot, n [= OF. pepineric, F. pépinière, 
a , nursery, < pepin, kernel, pip: 
tipa] A eid 1 S pepin, kernel, pip: see 
els a nea for raising plants from 
Pinner agen: Halliwell. 

Vate - name as pepinnery. 

600d pepinnier or nource- 
Pita (g olland, tr. of Pliny, x 
Bopa kerr: Pe-pé’tii), n. 
golds eo Pip: See pip 
on d; a nugget, 
found i 

hor ten a ane form 

a stratum of cl: 8 


den, 

(Encyc. Dict.) 
[Sp., a nugget, 
pin.) A lump 


i 


e 
: rains or pepitas, at 
y Sst below the SA Gite 

y of several feet in thickness. 


I i Encyc. Brit., IV. 1 
ural of peplum, ~ 0e LORE UN TR 


n 
1 obsolete form of people. 
: Oira umes, 1787), < L. 
Ay Poreilaca (purslane 
mae El a Aled syce meconion x 
i + TEeTAic, TÉTÀOç, als 
7 ¢, also 
A ie be purple spurge.) A 
Lythe eous plants of the poly- 
ae ee and the tribe Am- 
y ery short styl 
ae f yle and 
ae anony Six sepals, six or 
MONS. There are 3 


SIX sta 
TO} 
re eniem Africa, and the colder 
€s, and Mit Prostrate annuals, with 
lish ula is fpa e Solitary flowers ses- 
hy ta, A nds, le Water-purslane of Eu- 
(heyy 


N Obsol 
08), n. te Spelling of pe 
vm Same ag ooa 


US o 

ini er 

inene kno 
8, anı 


oplish, 


; peplus (pep‘lus), n. 


pepo (pē'põ), n. 


peponida (pé- 


peponium (pé-po’ni-um), n. 


ual taste, around the 
body, sometimes 
even drawn over the 
head. Thegarmentwas 
so called particularly 
when of costly material 
and richly ornamented, 
as distinguished from 
the more ordinary hima- 
tion. It was frequently 
ascribed to female di- 
vinities, particularly to 
Athene, for whose statue 
in the temple of Athene 
Polias a ceremonial pep- 
was woven every 


s of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and 
peach , hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled 
with the gaud of red peppers. Ircing, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 


4+. A bitter, biting drink (peppermint, Morris]. 


Ladyes shulle hem such pepir brewe. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. OO. 
5. A pepper-caster: as, a pair of silver-mount- 
ed peppe (‘Trade use.]— African pepper. (a) 
se, Xylopia (Habzelia) ÆEthiopica, of 
aromatic and stimulant. (b) In 
ie West Ine ies, also, other plants of the genus Xylopia. 
(c) See Capricum.— Anise pepper, the shrub or tree Xan- 
thorylum schinifoliuin (X, Mantschuricum), of China, ete. 
— Ashantee or West African pepper. Same as Afri- 


the high-l 7 can cubebs (which see, under cubeb).— Bird- T. see 
ed forthe seo ene Kaas uhe Mmea Medi- Caps um.— Bitter pe per, a Chin e LpA shrub, 
term to the person of the Capitoline Museum, Ronen ae cae Ecodia (Xanthorylum) Daniellii. Also called star-pepper. 


z Black pepper. See defs. 1 and 2,—Bonnet-pepper. 
See Capsicum.—-Boulon pepper. Same as African pep- 
per (a).— Cayenne pepper, cherry-pepper. See Capsi- 
cum.—Chili pepper. (a) See pepper-tree. (b) Same as 
chilli.Chinese pepper. Same as Japanese popper.— 
Cubeb-pepper. See cubeb.— Ethiopian pepper. “ame 
as African pepper (a).—Goat-pepper. see Cap ui 
Guinea pepper. 1c as African pepper (a). See also bell- 
pepper and chilli.—Jamaica pepper, Same as pimento, 
— Japanese pepper, a shrub, Xanthoxylum piperitum, 
of China and Japan, or its fragrant pungent fruit, which is 
used as a pepper.—dJava pepper, the cubeb.— Long pep- 
per. See def. 1.— Malabar pepper, the common pepper 
produced in Malabar, esteemed the best quality.— Mele- 
gueta, malaghatta, malaguetta pepper. Same as 
grains of paradise (which see, under grain)).— Migno- 
nette-pepper. See miynonette.— Monkey pepper. 
Same as African pepper (a).—Negro pepper. Same as 
African pep, .—Poor man’s pepper. (a) One of 


priestess. 

; Same as peplum. 
Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 215. 
(NL., < L. pepo (pepon-) = 
TOV, prop. Gikvoc wv, a large kind of 


J. A. 


Gr. 


rov) ult. E. pompon!, pompion, pumpion, 
n, and prob. pippin, pip?: see pumpion, 


pump 
pippin, pip?.] In bot., a fruit like that of the 


ud; aname given to the fruit of the Cucurbi- 
iceæ, of which the gourd, squash, cucumber, 
and melon are familiar examples. They have a 
ficshy interior and a hard or firm rind, most of wl ich is 


got 


referable to the adnate calyx. They are either one-celled the pepperwor dium campestre. (b) Same as wall- 
with three broad and revolute parietal placenta, or these ZEPper. (Prov, p See Capsicum. — 
placentæ, borne on their dissepiments, meet in the axis, Shot-pepper, the heavier A deisi 

en and spread, unite with their fellows on each side, Spur pepper. See Capsicum.— Star pepper. Same as 


büter pepper.—Sumatra pepper, the common pepper 
produced in Sumatra, which is the cheapest quality.— 
Tasmanian, Victorian pepper. “ce pepper tre 
To have pepper in the noset, to behave supercil 

There are ful proude-herted men paciente of tonge, 

And boxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes, 

And to pore peple han peper in the nose, y 

And as a lyoun he loketh there men lakketh his werkes. 
; Piers Plowman (B), xv. 197. 

To take pepper in the noset. See nosel. 

Because I entertained this gentleman for my ancient, 
he takes pepper | the nose, and sneezes it out npon my an 
cient. Chapman, May-Day, iii. (Nares) 
White pepper. See def. 1.— Wild pepper, 4 shrub, Vi- 
tex trifolia, of the East Indies, etc. (See also bell-pepper, 
betel-pepper, cherru-pepper, mmountain-pepper, Waler-PEL Pts) 


and are reflected to the walls of the pericarp, next to which 
the ovules are borne. Also called peponida, peponitum. 
pon’i-dä), n. [NL., < L. pepo(n-), 
+-ida.] Same as pepo. 
(NL., <L. pepo(n-), 
a gourd or melon: see pepo.) Same as pepo. 
pepper (pep’ér), n. [< ME. peper, pepir, piper, 
< AS. pipor, piper = OF ries. piper = D. peper = 
MLG. pepper, peper = OHG. pfeffar. phefer, 
MHG. pheffer, pfefer, G. pfeffer = Icel. piparr 
= Sw. peppar = Dan. peber = F. poivre = It. 
pepe, perere,< L. piper = OBulg. piprti = Serv. 
papar (also biber, < Turk.) = Bohem. peprzh = 
Pol. pieprz = Russ. peretst = Lith. pipiras = 


a gourd or melon, 


Lett, pipars = Hung. paprika = Turk. biber. < pepper (pep’ér), v. t. [= D. MLG. peperen = 
Gr. pi fe meet, aac < Skt. pippala, the MHG. phefferon, pfefferen, G. pfeffern = Teel. 
long pepper, also the sacred fig-tree (peepul); pipra = Sw. peppra = Dan. pebre; from the 
ef. pippali, the fruit of the fig-tree. Cf. Pers. noun.) 1. To sprinkle with pepper; mAN Una 

. To 


-chops well peppered.— 
other missiles; hit with what 
to attack with bitter or 


.] 1I. The product of 
chiefly of P. nigrum, 
hich afford an aro- 
nt. The spikes are 


gent: as, mutton 
pelt with shot or 
pains or annoys; also, 
pungent words. 


pulpul, Ar. fulfil, pepper 
plants of the genus Piper, 
consisting of the berries, W 
matic and pungent condime 


gathered as the berries begin to turn red; these berries Behump them, bethump them, pelump them, belabour 
are rubbed off and dried, when they form the ordinary them, pepper them. 


consists of the seeds of the 


. uhart, tr. of Rabelais, iv. 53. (Daviea.) 
d deprived of their pulp; 


“Ihave peppered him well! TI war- 
rant he won't give an hour to-morrow morning to settling 
what he shall put on.” ‘Miss Burney, Evelina, lxxxiíi. 
83+. To cover with small sores. 


And then you snarle against our simple French 
‘As if you had been peppered with your wench. 
Stephens, Essays and Characters (1615). (Varee.) 


4, To pelt thoroughly ; give a quietus to; do 
for. 
I am peppered, I warrant, fo 


Urq 
“I think,” cried he, 


black pepper. White pepper 
same fruit allowed to ripen an T pur 
or it is sometimes prepared by remoying or blanching the 
outer layer of the dry black pepper. It is a milder aua 
finding its largest market im China, Long pepper is the 


r this world. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 102. 


Alp. Pray God there be not poison in the bowl! 

Ale. So were I peppered. 

Chapman, Alphonsus, 
Leon. Thou art hurt. 


Lieut. Lam pepper'd: 
I was i’ the n of all, 


Emperor of Germany, iii. 1. 


and bang’d of all hands, 
Letcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iz 
r-and-salt (pep’ér-and-silt’),a.and n. T 
a color NE either of a light ground 
ay, ete.) dotted or eckled 


black or dark gr ‘ 
evenly 


pep 
a. 

(as white, drab, 

finely with a dark color, as 


Black Pepper (Piper nigrum). Long Pepper (Piper lengum). 


; d P. Chai f black or dark gray thickly and 
product of Piper longum anu dicle of commerce. or of black or Cai - ER 
is less powerful, ue acon es doses capable speckled with white or light gray: said of a 
ce and tal T was known and prizi Half a dozen men of various ages . =- were listeni 
X aSiV: = 


trated intelligence toa manina 
witha look of concen a te ee mE 


and was sometin per- yè 


by the ancients, 
exchange. 
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pepper-and-salt ering letter, «+ + 
I sent him & Pern til jie begs my pardon. 


_ The plant harbinger-of-spring? S0 anything to say to hir parton. 
a from ‘he mixture of white petals and as Swit Journal to Ste es a m. 
dark stamens in its umbels, : = pep’ er-mill (pep Sr a thes Peper i tolen 
pepe bote (pap’sr-botfl), i Same aP = MDG. pepermole ail y W oae e 
, ermil tensil in which peppercorns are 
SS SE Ba atti fermihle.] Acntensil in waro PARP 
- op'èr-boks), m. A small box wit) Md ground by turning a hi ae 
uaa top ceed Fe eaakling pulverized sar ermint (pep’ér-mint) n. i D. paper munt 
: = LG minte = G. pfeffermur v. pep- 
pepper on food. = LG. papanne pebermynte; as pepper + 


7 SC, tO APEP= nor = y $ $ 
He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor init ET permynta o herb Mentha piperita, native 
Shak., M. W. , mintl.] 1. The Ne 

an 


par bo. " ized in the United State: 
bush). i See Clethra. in Europe, naturalizec in ee 1 

pepper-bush (pep’¢r-bush), n. CONE ‘ated, It is notable chiefly for its 
= Di peperkoek often cultivates toil, which is often distilled. 


" 


r <i) 
pepper-cake (pep ér-kik), n. isa je pungen 
MS Si roke= CG. pfe Verkuchen= SW. pep- aromatic PUNESN Ts of eae Be 
ai. patho Fs a A kind of spiced See Mentha,—2. The Gulcupeppermint, or somo 
J ht =L H ai preparation of it. Peppermint is used to flavor con- 
cake or gingerbreac F Katam L That one Wretionery, and in medicine, often in the form of an cs- 


© a sti sarminative, ete., and t 
pepper-caster (pep ër TY Ator as a stimulant, carminative, ete., and to 
PRE Spa sence or Water, cines. See oil of peppermint, under où. 


' hich is le to r 
of the casters of a ernet-stand which is mat airy other medi e i 
contain pepper.—2. An early and clumsy form gi ‘A lozenge or confection flavored with pep- 
of modern revolver, in which the cylinder was “amint. Australian peppermint, Mentha austra- 
made very long in order to fill the piace of a Ji." small peppermint, a Spanish plant, Phymus Pi- 
Darrel, and which was consequently very heavy: perella, | GE GT o 
Tho word is sometimes used as a slang term for peppermint camphor (pep’ér-mint-kam/for), 
any revolver. n. same as d nE Ave 
y wi -drop (pep’ér-mint- rop), n. A con- 
vould trudge to our room arm in arm, peppermint T 9 sane 
ED a shot-bag between us, and each “fection flavored with peppermin t. 
EN iR Cole Dae o son Autobiog., ii. Peppermint-drops are made OS Wea wate 
f 5 } Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXII. 785, 
7ay-k 1 ad a. [K ME. a 7 $ ae a z 
peppercorn (pep’ér korn), n. and a. ps. peppermint-tree (pep ér-mint-tré), n. One of 
“pepercorn, £ AS. piporcorn, PRTG. i air Lita species of Bucalyptus—H. amygdalina, K. 
erko MUG ponorka T ~- ve coe x ie piperita, and J. odorata. All are Australian; t 
a pfeferkor n = feel. pi parkorn = BW. pep} first, sometimes called white or brown peppermint-tree, is 


: i ni) I n1. The ber- tie foliage. 
corn: see pepper andcorn!.) I. 5 matic foliag 7 ; 
ry or fruit ot the pepper-plant. Henee—2. A pepper-moth (pep’ér-moth), nm. A geometrid 
small particle; an insignificant quantity; some- moth of Great Britain, Amphidasis betularia: so 
thing of inconsiderable value. called from its dingy speckled coloration. 

‘An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is peppernelt (pep ér-nel), n, [< pepper (?); term. 

made of, 1am a peppercorn. Shak., 1 Hen. IV. iii 8.9. “not clear.) A lump or swelling. 
They that enjoy most of the world have most of it but Now, beshrew my heart, but’a has a peppernel in ’s head, 

in title, and supreme rights, and reserved privileges, pep- as big as a pullet’s egg ! 
percorns, homages, Eee and PAOA a aay I, and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 1. 
er. Taylor, Holy ving, 1V. fife i ee 1 A 
While they live the courtly laureat pays peppen pnt (pep ’ eH -plant), n. Any of the 
His quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of praise. plants called pepper b 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 110. pepper-pod (pep’ér-pod), n. The pungent fruit 

IT. a. Of trifling or inconsiderable value or ° plants of the genus Capsicum. 
consequence, pepper-pot (pep’ér-pot), n. 1. Same as pepper- 
How great a language to convey such peppercorn infor- bos and pepper-caster. [Rare an U.S.J— 2. A 
mations! Emerson, Misc., p. 33. much-esteemed West Indian dish, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is cassareep, with 


erco: i t. À S ; 
pene TEN EEIE), P SA, flesh or dried fish and vegetables, chiefly the 
pepper-crop (pep‘ér-krop), n. The wall-pep- Young green pods of the okra and chillies. 


See cassarecp.—8. Tripe shredded and stewed, 


i 

canneti (pep’ér-duls), n. A seaweed, to the liquor of which small balls of dough are 
Laurencia pinnatifida, which possesses pungent 2dded, together with a high seasoning of pep- 
qualities: sometimes eaten in Scotland. per. [Pennsylvania.] 

pepper-elder (pep'èr-el’dèr),n. Aplantof the Pepperquernt, n. [¢ ME. pepyrqwerne, pepir- 
genus Peperomia, wherne, peperquerne (= Dan. peberkværn); < 

pepperer (pe “ér-br), n. [< pepper +-erl.] 14. pepper + quern.] A mill for grinding pepper. 
One who deals in pepper; hence, a grocer. Palsgrave, i 


Inthenincteenth year of Edward JTI. (A. D. 1345 t pepper-rod (pep’ér-rod), n. A low euphorbia- 
of the P ETSA a ota) apat ceous shrub of the West Indies, Croton humilis. 
Gild, and had formed a society of their own. pepper-root (pep’ér-rét), n. Any plant of the 


English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. exxiii, genus Dentaria. 


The pepperer formed an important member of the com- pepper-sauce (pep'èr-sås 
b = pep’ér-sis),”. [= D. pepersaus; 
a a durig A bee when prae as pepper + sauce.] A noi ie by 
per was in high request as a seasoner. P- steeping red peppers in vinegar. 
S, Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 35. PePper-saxifrage (pep’ér-sak’si-fraj ), n. Same 
On June 12, 1345, a number of vers, as the grocers 2S meadow-saxifrage, 1. Also called meadow 


were then styled, met together at dinner by E pepper-saxifrage. 


i for ground California and other warm dry climates. It is 
alled Doivrette, ; ete groning evergreen of graceful Lait, having leaves 
2] ead ( ep’er-jin"jér-bre Oy a He nty or more pairs of leaflets, and greenish-white 
gingerbre NEDSS g eathery panicles, which appear at all seasons, 
Leave ‘in sooth,” latter as by pendent clusters of small red drupes. ‘I'he 
yper-gingerbread, EE m ngly pungent, whence the name, The leaves 
OE r whence, et nous fragrance, and also exude a gum, 
sat Hen. IV, iii L 2o, Thrown into ete Coe. called (Peruvian) mastic-tree. 
th Na ously, owing to the burstin, ee, ae R moyo ponar ‘a 

- Any plant of penper-shirub and Chili pepper. ‘See Schinus. 

: if kinus. 

ie nee. or small free of the magnolia fam- 
SAT an) aromatica, of Victoria 
$ 5 læ. Its bark has ties li f 

D. ry properties like those o; 
See Pilu- Reth ae ite small globular berries serve as a sub- 
dge.— ume (pep’ér-vin), n. 1. The common 
y, bepper-plant.—2, The Ampelopsis (Vitis) bi- 


ae Southern United States, having bipinnate 


ater (pep’ér-wA/tér),n. A liquor pre- 
m powdered black pepper, used in mi- 
servations, 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
ae 


nor over will hayo Pepperwood r PePtong 
07 


korn = Dan. peberkorn), <pipor. pepper, + corn, iso Tasmanian. The name is doubtless from their aro- P 


pepticity (pep-tis’i-ti), 


$ ‘tiks), 0. 3 ETATE A 
pepties (pep ti A doctrine of digestion i 


peptogastric (Poe Gs pertaininh alim 
peptogen (pep tojo gen.) * cera ne 


peptogenic (p 


‘See ` 4 
He alan sgt save ping hab of peptOREROnE Goo) a aa 
| ae f ales 


aves and small purplish-black berries. peptone PeP of a oF element we on 


toothache- eD Crews, 
See Liegys? > Mthor 
Cassie, teami, — 3. ron 
pepperwort (pepe 
viet. pepe rworte] : 
Lepidium ; in Engi + Ay 
been ander, Tine 
wear aoe of what “IT 
mithridate, $ ee i seq od 
2. Any plant 
Lindley, 
peppery (pep’ép 
or pertaining 
i p PPearane 
ot: as 
, . g 
Pry te . ks q AS 
in itablo ; Warm: pas arance S 
as, & peppery disposi on 
Pepsin, pepsine (pe 
aY. TEYptc, Cooking 


-i)a 
to penna L Pepper 
‘ Pepper; ree” ert 
» taste Ct Mbling 


Slonate « g 

ion; ag i sti 
Dp) tiny 

meet an 


gastri ju 
pe 


Ms erts proteyad ele 

in therapeutics, in a Solutions itis ito 

Solvent fon eure state itt 
*CrOSe8, critic 


indigestion, an 
and other superfi 
pebsinte aaa t 
Po m Pepsinating peat 
$ pare or mix With nas 2s 7 
pills. Quain, Med Din Pepsin: Ms, Top = 
ede > Diet, p, 37g, 7 shay; 
pepsiniferous (pep nie. Bs 
i 4, ferre = B, bear.) Brod: LK Pesia 
aD (pep sis), n. [NL ae? ie 
al. mewe, cooking, digest ae 
A genus of very ] Saino 
family Pompilidz 
the miele i eN 


shorter i 
sotho. 


+ héad 


orbicular; thre 
marginal cell, obtu 
large 

the 


s, peptic substances or rules.—8, Able to di- 
st; having a good digestion; not dyspep 


tie. 
The whole not as dead stuff, but as living pabulum, i- 
erably nutritive for a mind as yet so peptic. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, E 
Peptic cells, the parietal or oxyntic cells of the cardis 
glands.— Peptic glands, Seo gland, —— 
II. v. A peptic substance; a digestive, : 
peptical (pep’ti-kal), a. [< peptic + ~al.] Sam 
as peptic. ne [6 peptic 4 i) 
; jøestion; 
The stato of being peptic; good digestion; 
eupepsia. vi 
eae cheery, jovial, buxom countenanra rau 
peplicity [and] good humour, Carly i ite] 
: [R of peptic: ste Ey 
1. The science or humorous: 
The digestive organs. [Colloq: Be 
Is there some magic in the pane” 
3 peptics differ? yj water 
Or do my Pepee son, W 


The Century, XXXVIT. 12, Pepper-shrub (pep’ér-shrub) S G 

. A person of a hot, peppery tem i er-t pile SEO EI A NB. 6h 
cays er, Dickens, 2e-tree. .-cras/ter); 1 he 
olloq, or humorous. ] Plemper Dickens, vonner-tree ( ep‘ér-tré), n 1. A shrub or peptogaster Gene? Ea aorip, the ell) ie 
-ctte, af. Small tree of the cashew family, Schinus Molle, TETTEN) © v Oe alimentary canal, S e pi 

The neuer aout America and Mexico, and cul- e o Betas distinguished Tr, oe 

ro; m trac De Ot Y, a dee DI 

rnament and shade in southern gaster, or res jratory tract, Tt in uie ent 


the gener j i 
ever, fhe urinary passages, i urogaster 


ter, mesogaster, Cas g-gas trik) othe I 


gaster + -tc.] + ostives © 
faster; peptic or digestive t 


canal. n), 1 


~yevig, producing: stone: to facilitat? 


i e 

ble of producing P e i 

reparations which are a K pe 
i bi . E ais i, ê j 
digestion ep-t0-10 producing potas 


-gen dale ë 
onverting Fe nus) Ty ep il 


peptone); 
(pep- 0] produc” 4 „one. É p 


capable ofc 


pepto(n 3 
eneral nam 

an the nitrog® ono 

as albumin, fibrin, 


IES. 


pe ehh ES SE 


sey BWowmevrae send Sa / PPS) Eee eSorenre 


of the pancre- 


; action of 
sed by the action | 
RP present in the gas- 

H 1 ihe pancreatic juice. 

We and other 


je or 


o throug 
< peptone 
g pe ntones: as 

pills or tablets. 
‘shon), 7 [< pep- 

oss of peptonizing, 


pep 


1 


"hê prot 


pret. and pp. po- 
120. 


[< peptone + -oid.] 
claimed to resem- 
for cer- 


i), 1 [NL., < E, pep- 
“fne presence of pep- 


rine 


( sep-tĝ-tok’sin), m. [< peplo(ne) T 


s alkaloid oceur- 


gt 

e 

etp noisonous 2 LOU 

f are albumin, disappearing as 

plone asos, Billroth. "i 
| i roer q, [< Pepys (see def.) 
j pe pisa 7 to Samuel Pepys (163: 
i o je official of the Bri 

many 

He is 


: in air í epysian sch- 
thin air of thy Pepysia 5e 

R Jectness, which, content with 

tomes in it but porphyro- 


loo, study Windows, p 
H stion of prints, hooks 
an Library, ff py Samuel Pepys to the library 
Nee College, Cambridge. 
L.: see per- 
tin preposition, the 
cert 


.] Through; by 
source of the 
ain Latin phr: 


‘nas, etc,, and ce 
fecal, per diem, per. 
fect tral iasi- 

mercial phrases with an Er 
goth, per year, 
(ech express, by credit 
emer Southampton, etc. 
tha (trom the Latin), occurri 
tags one word, as peradventure, percase, per 
bop ete, and in phrases of heraldry: as, par 


rpes, 
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which par- formerly occurred have now per-, as 
parfit, now perfect, parfourme, now perform 
ete.] 1. A prefix of Latin origin, meaning pri- 
marily ‘through.’ See the etymology. Itoecu 

chiefly in words formed in Latin, as in 2 RIO 
perambulate, ete, Though the primar: © of per- is 


usually distinctly felt in English, it is scarcel ed i 
formation of new words, ; sift toilet 


2. As an inseparable prefix of intensity, ‘thor- 
oughly,’ ‘very,’ as in peracute, perfervid, pellu- 
cid; specifically, in chem., noting the maximum 
or an unusual amount, as perozid, the highest 
oxid, or an oxid containing more oxygen than 
the prone ete. 

peracephalus (pér-a-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. pera- 
cephali (-li). [NL.,< L. per, SOHNE ples 
lus: see acephalus, 2.) In teratol., an acepha- 
lous monster without arms and with defective 
thorax. 

peractt (pér-akt’), v. t. [< L. peractus, pp. of 
peragere, thrust through, carry through, ac- 
complish, < per, through, + agere, move, con- 
duct, do: see act.] To perform; practise. 

I would speake nothing to the Cause or Continuance of 


these wearisome Warres hitherto; the one is enough de- 
bated, the other more than enough peracted. 


N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 33. 


In certain sports called Floralia divers insolencies and 
8 illainies were peracted. 


or, Summary of Du Bartas (1621), p. 149. (Latham.) 
peracute (pér-a-kit’),a. [< L. peracutus, very 
sharp, < per-, very, + acutus, sharp: see acute.) 
Very sharp; very violent. 
Malign, continual peracute fevers, after most dangerous 
attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 
peradventure (per-ad-ven’tur), adv. [< ME. 
paraventure, per aventure, peraunter, < OF. (and 
W.) par aventure: par, < L. per, by; aventure, 
adventure: see adventure.) Perchance; per- 
ha it may be. 
Pruide now and presumpcioun, per-auenture, wolé the ap- 
pele, 
That Clergye thi compaignye ne kepeth nougt to sue, 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 413. 
A third hath means, but he wants health peradventure, 
or wit to manage his estate. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 171. 
Peradventure, had he seen her first, 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
peradventure (per-ad-yen’ tur), n. [< perad- 
venture, adv.] Doubt; question; uncertainty. 
For out of all peradventure there are no antinomies with 
God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. app. 1. 


There is no peradventure, but this will amount to as 
much as the grace of baptism will come to. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 399. 

peragratet (per’a-grat), v. t. [Also peregrate; < 

L. peragratus, pp. of peragrare (> It. peragrare), 


TO: 


Perca 


perambulate: see porambulate.| 1. The act 
of perambulating, or of passing or wandering 
through or over. 

Then he sent scouts to watch on the sides of the hills 
thereabouts, and to view the way of their peramlnlation, 

North, ty. of Plutarcti, p. 151. 

In the perambulatign of Italy young travellers must be 
cautions, among diners others, to avoyd one kind of fur- 
bery or cheat, wh nto many are subject, 

Havel, Forrcine Travell, p. 43. 
2. A traveling survey or inspection; a survey. 

Adrian spent his whole reign, which was peaceable, in 
a perambulation or survey of the Roman empire. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 78. 
8. A district within which a person has the 
right of inspection; jurisdiction. 

It might in point of conscience be demanded by what 
authority a private person can extend a personal correc- 
tion beyond the persons and bounds of his own peramlnc 
lation. Holyday. 
4. A method used in early Scotch and English 
history, and thence followed in the colonial 
period in the United States, of determining and 
maintaining boundaries and monuments or 
marks of boundaries between the possessions 
of neighboring tenants, and between neighbor- 
ing parishes, and thus to some extent of decid- 
ing disputed tenancies and rights of possession, 
and questions of taxation. It was accomplished 
chiefly by a rude official survey, usually by parish officers, 
which involved walking around the tract, following the 
boundary-line. 

On Monday last, the justice-seat was kept at Stratford 
Langthen, in Essex, where all the judges delivered their 
opinions that by the peramulation of the 29th of Edward 
I., and also by a judgment of the king’s bench in Richard 
the Second’s time, all that part of x is forest which 
was lately delivered to be in the bounds. 

Court and Times of Charles I., TI. 248. 
Perambulation of a parish, a cnstom formerly prac- 
tised in England and her colonies, but now largely fallen 
into disuse, by which, once a y in or about Ascension 
Week, the minister, churchwardens, and parishioners of 
a given pa: walk about its boundaries for the purpose 
of preserving accurately the recollection of them. In Eng- 
land also sometimes popularly called beating the bounds. 
perambulator (pér-am’bi-la-tor), n. [<£ per- 
ambulate + -orl.} 1. One who perambulates. 
—2, An instrument for measuring distances 
traveled. See odometer.—3. A small three- or 
four-wheeled carriage for a child, propelled 
by hand from behind; a baby-carriage. 

The young man from the country who talks to the nurse- 
maid after she has upset the perambulator. 

M. Arnold, Friendships Garland (My Countrymen). 


perambulatory (pé am’ bit-la-to-ri), a. [< per- 
ambulate + -ory.| Of or relating to perambu- 
lation; walking or moving about. 


His mind took an apparently sharp impression from it 
[the water-cart], but lost the recollection of this peramlu- 


latory shower, before its next reippearance, as completely 
%— Eer trav pass through or over, <per, thr + i self, along Dih the heat so qitickl 
era geen Mr ynacarmccts aign Ber travel or pass through or Ove “Por TSA | Samed wilta ustaga, Hawtlarg Seven Gaeh 3 
lf See chie—Per curiam, in law, by the court: a “96; country, territory: see acre. ence per Ge 5 £ ia at z 
Hras prefixed tojudicialopinionsindicating the sanction grine, pilgrim, ete.] To travel over or through; Perameles (p¢-ram e-léz), n. (NL. (Geoffroy 
faout to the statements therein, as distinguished wander over; ramble through. St. Hilaire), < L. pera, < Gr. wpa, a bag, wallet 
in by the dace pPinions of a particular judge.—Per wo pillars . . . which Hercules (when he had pere- (pouch), + NL. Meles, a badger.| The typical 
Goficers when Aib. gelys y Ts 7 he reos grated all the worlde as ferre as any lande went) did erecte genus of the family Peramelidæ ; those þandi- 
t- Per fas et; nefas, through right or wrong; whe. ANd set vp for a memoriall that there he had been. Gots which have no disproportionate develop- 
wee Lor wrong.— Per fesse, fret, long, ete. See the Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 201 ment of the limbs nor greatly elongated ears. 
Ehrola Y per tout (OF, by half and by allj,in peragrationt (per-a-gra’shon), n. [= F. péra- They are small terrestrial omnivorous animals, generally 
(Satter wilh anal ee describe a joint gration, < L. peragratio(n-), & traversing, < pera- distributed over the Australian region, of several species, 
kav ty, and nothing r RNE alig grare, pp- paama Paes throne MI over: see ERN itp (per-a-mel'i-da), m. pl. NaS 
1 sociation wit lally, and the whole belongs to him peragrate. he act ot perag . Per tist aAa J A family of ‘Australian and 
late ap ith his cotenants. ‘the phrase i 5 5 ee ime of the moon's revo- erameles 5 yo 
APpropriated to ants, The phrase is pecu- A month of peragration is the time of the m Ze AN rotodont marsupial mammals: the 
ka an i survivorsing. 3 Joint AcGuBnGY, inthe lution from any part of Ee a Te gain eave Scoot ge he 
a ally appropriate to tenancies i i aS EE EREE ve the incisors four above and three below in each half- 
Alniyo ale, D ete. Sce the Aos PENDATEN, perambulate (pèr-am‘bū-lāt), v.; pret. and pp- man the hind fect syndactylous, with the second and third 

Side Eban or peers. —Per saltur, | ap; rambulated. „ nerambulating. [< L. Per- toes united in a common integument, the hallux rudimen- 

ree mee bound; without, SR PeT R ae A Wee perambulare traverse, go tary or wanting ‘and the fourth digit larger than the rest. 
wet „herself, or itself; i iate steps.— q@mbulatus. ; ] ; a : L$ en Baine tha 
He ange a ao, by families: Pe eat capentially. through, € ae through, + ambulare, go about, abe Has thesia) REEE Seon) 
wali branch the alo give the representatives elena ite walk: see amble, ambulate.] I. trans. 1. To two or tary. There are no elavicles, and the pouch ta 
Ni taaie taken had he ayaa their head or ancestor walk through, about, or over. complete, usually cenae a a Jeanine genes 

Uwit haven Of B, if th Sro pnus, in a gift to A d perambulated the room for some are Perametes, . 
take have a sharo ec CY ave to take per capit i He got out of bed and pe: Oket. 33 

© Ber ats re equal 1 pita, each | ; A Some 
pred ek will take ore ROTAS bat ap theyiare pe in Memoir prefixed to Ingoldsby Legends, I. 63. peramelino (ne nm e-lin),a. Ofor pertaining 
N Ng the children of | r hal : Z 5 verse to the Pe 3 
maleate Dumber Hens Soin twenty e ues wn eae rE ee me peramountt, a. An obsolete form of paramount. 
Mater lMtion ain on the Erne? one and examine; pees the ie Oe AS pred erauntert, adv. A Middle English ‘orm of per- 

m rll officers. “ing twenty per cent, to the sala. Derambulate a paris ori - 

9 > nake ill v: . adventure. . 
z TE er = par: The forest, formerly called Penhill ER E eravailet, @. An obsolete form of paravail. 
Winer St pen eT LOF. per-, par- = Pr. per- times the Chace of Penhill, was peram, ey sc nend), ne. See perpend, 

Means opie L L, per, pren Sea Ol ie Lacy; and about the year 1824 this perbend (për iN- : 
ot; Of fo» per, prep., through, b by the first Henry de Lacy; nC APS An obsolete form of parboil 

iin comp? £2 on acco `» gh, bY, ancient ceremony was repeated, hire, 11. 25. perboilt, v. t parbou. 

With aga 27.28 2 prefix unt of, for the sake ~ Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 25. "peaks v. See parbreak., 

: pler Yes and ates above senses, Boundary stones, which used to be annually perambu- Pca (per’ ki), n. (NL. amen 1766), < L. 
B leidy 1 Very sha S3 as an intensive, ated by the mayor and corporation American, VI. 359. pered, & perch: see perch TA genus of acan- 
tgabesid Delludiqys =? Verfacilis, very easy, pout.—2. thopterygian fishes, formerly used with wid 
pè tom 8e0 para), ay Clear; akin to Gr. ITI. intrans. 1. To walk, or walk shoni » topte T nite mits to cover many heterogene- 

| wlth. Tetite? ae to Skt. pard, away, and To be carried in & perambulator. [ 5 arated by m odern 
niia lefi chee y assimilated Fach perambulating infant ed to such species 

: ding, Merge, arbor nae far NON recog: Had a magic Ù ae um, No. 3239, p. 703. the common ye 5 
Ji cte. geg SPositioni Sa AT SOM Ste a bū-lā'shon), n. [$ North America, as Per 


UM paramour, par : ér-am-bu | americana 
ut mee perambulation Naa) < L. perambulare, mer and P. americana, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


Perca 


tho latter country, 
family Pereide, See perchi, 


percale (1. pron. per-kiil’), n [F.; origin un 


y i iF rie, very close- 
known, ] A kind of Prench cambric, very 

7 with a round thread, and 
ing than ordinary muslin, 
- finish of dress or lining 
The 
is an English manufacture, 


of less body than the French pereme. “ine2] 


ly and firmly woven, 
containing more drossi 
but without the gloss) 
enmbries, made either 
soft-finished percale 


white or printed. 


fs a ` val le 

ercaline (pér’ka-lin), n. [< pereate © = 

Potton Gh with a very glossy surface, usua 
ly dyed of a single color. 

A gray calico skirt and coarse 


petticoat of perealine. 
Harper's Mag. 


LXXVII. 740. Tt was 
ted yinds, whi 

trary, or sit 
Pp ercarbureted, aan up between the 


ret-ed), a. 


and made the type of the 


ercarburetted (pér-kiir’bu- 
[< ae + carbureted.] In chem., 
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pate -es see it with our own eyes, and perceive 
oil we oural Tratanding, wo are in the dark, Locke, 


it by our own ur s 
& ; = 
1 perceive you have ente 
ay. and that you are in a 
itself. 
2. Specifically, 
perience; m psy 


ed the Suburbs of Sparta al- 
fair way to get to the Town 
Howell, Letters, ii. 40, 


to come to know by direct ex- 
chol., to come to know by virtue 
of a real action of the object upon the mind 
(commonly upon the senses), though the know- 
ledge may be inferential; know through exter- 
nal or internal intuition. 

“ft in the air men not se me myght, 7 

Ye ina thay mow not pereetue me to sight, 

{shall me appere yppon the erth playn. s 
ğ Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T S.), 1. 8715, 
in Vallies that I did chiefly perceive the Land- 
hich blew in some places one way, in others con- 
ie ways to that, according as the Valleys lay 


Mountains. , s 3 
Dampier, Voyages, TI. iii, 30. 


i with a maximum of carbon. : f EA A 
N erkasi ade. [Also parcase; ME. Seeing, taring, mmelling, tretine tons proper or feel- 
TERI y 2 n ` res: e or £ er ae 
i reas, ©) CUS sehanee: ing are words that expres pera 
per cas, < OF. pa eas, Ja, per COSTE, aT Der. TE perceiving expresses that which is common to them 
ner, by; casus, Chance: see per and case}. a Roun 


naps; perchance. 
That he hath distroid that faire place 
Oft Maillers by hys mne A iko 
'ut y he his pees full wel ¢ make, 
ee! Rom. D Partenay (E. E. T. S.) 1. 3521, 
vot | how hyt happede parease. S 
Bea DO tw Ane Good Women, 1. 1967. 
7 e ryde into 
For it is so that as to morow I purpose to ry¢ 
Planndrys to purveye me off ma ane ae and per- 
c assege at Nwse [Neuss]. 
case I shall see the assege a A a cers, TIL. 122. 


Yea, and percase venturing you in perilous and desper- 
ate EAER Bacon, Basics to Essex (1596). 


rcet, tr. An obsolete form of pierce. 
sete ‘An obsolete form of pierceable. 


erceablet, 4. 
yercoant (per’sant), a. [Formerly also persant, 
persaunt; < F. pergant, ppr. of percer, pierce: 


see pierco.], Piercing; penetrating. [Obsolete 


or archaic. ] 
Wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright, 


‘As Eagles cie that can behold the Sunne, 
Hae Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 47. 


The sophist’s eye, 
Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. Keats, Lamia, ii. 
percée (per-si’), a. [F. percé pp. of percer, 
pierce: see pierce.) In ker., pierced, especially 
with a round hole in the middle. 
perceivable (pér-s6’va-bl), a. [< OF. percevable, 
eee perceive: see perceive and -able.] 1. 
apable of being perceived; capable of fall- 
ing under perception or the cognizance of the 
senses; perceptible. 


There is nothing in the world more constantly varying 
than tle ideas of the mind. They do not remain precise- 
ly in the same state for the least percetoable space of time. 

Edwards, Freedom of Will, ii. 6. 


2. Capable of being known or understood. 

Whatsoever is percrivable cither by sense or by the mind. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 446. 

perceivably (ptr-s6’va-bli), adv. In a perceiy- 

able manner; so as to be perceivable; per- 
ceptibly. 

perceivancet (pér-sé’vans), n. [< OF. perce- 

vance, perception, < percever, perceive: see per- 


A man far-off might well perceive... 
alow thunder of arms. 


o A shake, and 
The hard earth $ Lancelot and Elaine. 


Tennyson, 
When we talk of perceiving we generally refer to know- 
ledge gained at the time through one of the higher senses, 


particularly sight. 
sere J, Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 154. 


=Syn. Observe, Notice, ete, See see. 4 

perceiver (per-so’ver), n. [< perceive + -cr}.] 
One who perceives, feels, or observes. 

Which estimation they have gained among weak per- 

cctvers. Milton, ‘Letrachordon. 
perceiverancet, n. [Also perseverance (a cor- 
rupt form, simulating perseverance!) ; < OF. per- 
sevrance, an irreg. var. of percevance, perceiv- 
ance: see pereeivance.] 1. Perceivance; per- 
ception. 

For his dict he [Ariosto] was very temperate, and a 
enemy of excess and surfeiting, and so careless of del 
as though he had no perseverance in the tastes of mea 
Sir J. Harington, Life of Ariosto, p. 418 (quoted in Trench). 
2. Appearance perceived. 

He [Æmilius Paulus) suddenly fell into a raving (with- 
out any perseverance of sickness spied in him before, or 
any change or alteration in him .. .), and his wits went 
from him in such sort that he died three days after. 

North, tr. of Plutarch’s Lives, p. 221 (quoted in Trench). 

percel}, n. An obsolete form of parcel. 
percellet, x. A Middle English form of pars- 
ley. 
percelmelt, adv. 
parcel-meal, 
percelyt, n. 
Chaucer. 
percentage (pér-sen’taj),”. [<per cent. + -age. } 
Rate or proportion per hundred: as, the per- 
centage of loss; the percentage of oxygen in 
some compound, or of pure metal in an ore; 
specifically, in com., an allowance, duty, com- 
mission, or rate of interest on a hundred; 
loosely, proportion in general. 
At the church portals, to be sure, was the usual percen- 
tage of distressing beggars, 
Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 87. 


A Middle English form of 


A Middle English form of parsley. 


ceive and -ance.] Power of perceiving; percep- percentile (pér-sen’til), a. and n. [< percen- 


tion. 
Why, this is wondrous, being blind of sight, 
His deep perceivance should be such to Boe us. 
a = ae Greene, George-a-Greene, 
peti endin every man is, by the i i 
pain, dammage, and disgrace, that the E oona 
; vance might carry this message to the soul within 
ae a is neither easefull, profitable, nor praiseworthy in 
eto doc evill. Milton, Church-Government, ii, 3. 


perceive (pér-sév’), v. t.; pret. } iv 
por peredieing. k ME n and pp, perceived, 
| ae aleo pret percoivre, parcei 
voir = Pr. percebre =Sp. | i ibir = 
porodber 2 Eo PE percibir = 
coeptus, take hold of, obtain, 
per, by, through, + capere 
' ae n peera receive, 
aware of; gain 
forfaet). °° 


receive, observe, < 
» take: see capable, 
] 1. In general, to 
knowledge of (some 


she eschewed to come in his pres- 


) Play, and full of grete bewte, 


t 
Shak, As you 
the ai : ti 


W, Bacon 
and said, | 

fat. xxl 1g 
im, how he coasts 


ceive: see perceive.] The i i 
3 h e immedi 
perception, k 


used by modern psychologists. 


wh 


tqpengeption,” 
mn,” ‘aj n 
the Hea pprobation, 
important 


ceived, conceived, or exhibited, 


perceptibi 
ceptibilitó z 


tage) + -ile.] I, a. In percentage: as, percen- 
tile measurement. 
TI. n. Sce the first quotation. 
The value that is unreached b; Y " 
2 y 2 per cent. of any large 
group of measurements, and surpassed by 100— x 
cent.] of them, is called its nth parca, eee 
: Jour, Anthrop. Inst., XIV. 277. 


The data were published in the Journal i i 
f this Insti- 
tute as a table of percentiles. Sa xx XTX. 208, 


perceiver, ate < roren tupe: An instrument for measuring 
, percevire, ercentage of cream in mi 3 stom- 
50 parceter, porceroii pareororr ea fe gi eam in milk. See lactom 
j Pg. percept (pér’sept), n. 

percipere, pp. per- of perceptus, perceived, 


[< L. perceptum, neut. 

pp. of percipere, per- 
e ate object in 
in the sense in which that word is 


Our analysis of perce; 

ption has suggested the way in 

hich our percepts are radually built i and merece 
i J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 209. 
on (a form expressing action or an active faculty): 
conception,” “imagination,” “deduc- 
Ren Some of these words express also 
tt ee cain ambiguity on very 
questions, Hence the introduction of the forms 
oncept,” “exhibit,” to express the things per- 
ed, and to save cireumlocu- 
A, Bain, English Grammar, p. 143. 


een it), n. [<F. per- 
; + percipilitat = Pg. perceptibili- 
~? as perceptible + -ity (see -bility).] i The 


ion. 


L, iii: 2. 38, T of being perceptible: as, the percepti- 


of light or color, 


lic Domai ‘Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


“Nay, the very... POTE: 
tibiliiy oy inteltigingnee 

SSRN 
2. Perce. 


Cudy 
The illur 
senro 


Ption 
of truth ler 

re 

; torth 
pt ion; Power 

mination ie (0) 


or oxtingnish i 


perceptible (peér- 
= ÐP. perceptible 
tibile, < LL ele 
coplus, Percèiy, 
mg perceived: 
cognizance of t 
athe Of the g 
An entity, whe 
real or fictitious 5 
=§yn. Visible, mi 
perceptibleness Der 
state or property be 
tibility. 
perceptibly (per-sep tip; 
ible manner; inad cd 
may be perceived orn i 
; j; Ive ' notie 
perception (pèr-sep’sho eed. 
= Sp. percepcion = pe W ™ 
one, < L. perceptio(n- P 
perception, comprehension. 
ceplus, obtain, Perceive: ae 
nally, and most, commoni, 
of ian ghteonth century 
maen se in general, whether 
ote Anes into re resulting tee 
vion; wy ote ic md the specu bar entsr la ble 
perception, but it did not inves the latte 
Pitertion, l include beliet fon U" 
Bint ee h x še of the word isn oy ae 


experiment discoyereth pe i 
rn that which should ooereeption in 


comfort them, t plants, to moy 


stome 
ough at adie 


{Lhe Hobbesians] stoutly 
hesians] s c 
H thing but the oi that we ha 
in ible words or marks, hee 
; one ch objects. Dr. H. More, Inmortalityojs À 
Che two great and principal actions of the mi an 
perception, or thinking, and volition, or willing weg 
: Locke, Human Understanding IL ig 
à All the perceptions of the human mind resolvethe rik 
injo two distinct kinds, which I shall call foprener 
ideas. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, LiL 
my Q r 

2. The mental faculty, operation, or resulting 
construction of the imagination, of gaining 
knowledge by virtue of a real action of an ob- 
ject upon the mind. It includes the first sensation, 
its objectification, its location, its intuitive assimilation 
of ideas already in the mind—in short, all the knowledge 
that is acquired involuntarily without our being aware 
of any proc and which seems to be directly given by 

tion may be internal or external. 


een, 
ve mt 
PaA ater 
Which we m ac! 


sens Perce . 
Perception . . . being the first step and degree toward fis 
2 y 
knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it, el 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. ix 15. G 
Perception is most properly applied to the evidence we He 
have of external objects by our senses, ý 
S : Y Reid, Intellectual Torei i i rf 
s Ma 
Perception is a complex mental act or process it, w 
particularly, perception is that process by St A 
after discriminating and identifying a zenei 5 i 
(simple or complex), supplements it by m F | 
or escort of revived sensations, the woe is i 
actual and revived sensations being Soie af aD yt 
grated” into the form ofa percept Tion tan objed ia 
immediate apprebensie oF G Srregi i 
sent i rticular loc reg! iP 
present in a paruen aa in P: ; 
i i sonstituel f 
The manner in which the constit SY z 
ception are combined differs mat Me To T 
> to be called the associa I ow X 
Maeneo we need only to obse plo, instantly mf : 
asuitof polished armour, for Ave retain of dol it 
nd steadily maintains all that v va col `i 
hea of its hardness ane smu sighi i 
observe how this Sis : 
teas now of tournaments, now Of xe i 
all the changing imagery 7, Ward, Su "ge 
. +o judgment foun’ tho mind, 
3. An immediate Uy tho object upon race i 
or otherreal action o Barta what take Fes 
more or less analogo recognize oir gal 
vision. Thus, we are ŝi ijca , esthetió ginan t 
perception. A180, mathe servation of it z 
ments founded on dire ane, elit af m 
objects are called 727 ae that the me the oie af 
It is admitted on alt i recast n unlike ol 
ject necessarily impi hin objecta in, thes, 1 
this or that, as like ce! ception <n Phil? y agd ‘ 
this or eola. Every ACE? Fata COS no delta te d i 
classification. ve ein a cit a ae ° 
ical organization, 'operating ogy warps" | 2 
uo DhE S per a perception nat som gaven Oath i 
pect ot ga piritual medit ygyethoni r 
effec the ‘ 
nin 
hand. eat method i$ alway vi ones i ' 
MES ít is within the 8 pecially nee 
ti 
aps the qua facts, 
vient a eine peton Aion p celta oa 
is best called ri Arn 


| PO. a perch 


gathering 
of what 


excepto” jave been 
ce Me astiol 
comm stant que stio 
nis ut imponon. 


ai : ED I. 13 
bel ob stalls erT psych. Rerearch, 1. 13. 
SPOL HON" . a° @ - 
tel Hes fn .eceipts; omm 
p sajpat! , percep lt 
cip? , the 7 7 


$ ternal. —IUdg~ 
Ae ittle percep- 
a perception which 
ess; an obscure per- 


p perce, ytional mor- 
tio and o Neurol, VILL. G44. 
4 : ae 
tiv) & andn. EL UB ig p 
< ML. #perceptivus, $ tu. 
erecive: seo percerve. } 
the act or power of 
ne faculty of perceiving; 


ty- 
st netic av 


or ane 


of the sour More, Divine Dialogues. 
aces his toys, building card- 
, pul iog to pier rere flowers and pennies 
his top, 84ta] Jife that is mainly per- 

iyi l aee nari Prin. of Psychol., § 452. 


po perceptive faculties. [Coloq.] 
Il 


the same time str ngthens 
raning) At the mind, culti ng the 
faculties C7. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 


yer-sop’ tiv-nes), n, 1, The 

tiyen tion. —2- Readiness to acquire 
eully © Fiom sensations., a 
dge i er-sop-tiv i-ti), n [< perceptive 
paced o character of being perceptivo; 
i {perception orthinking; perception. 

ver of perception. — ze 
Puman Paderstanding, T 73: 


ssep/ti-al), a [< L. as if *per- 

pe tt perceptive, + -al: see per- 

tutand-al Cl. conceptual.) Of or pertaining 
perception; of the nature of perception. 

ondly, the origin of concepts or universals was tri a 

vets ol attending to perceptual ge on ae Parnes of 

hamonizing them with Ce NO: a i. TS 


pavesoces (pèr-ses'ĝ-sëz2), n. pl [NL., < Gr. 
ig,a perch, + L. esox, a kind of pike: see 
Eur.) A group of fishes so called because its 
geiespartake of the characters of and ave in- 
famedinte between the perciform and esoci- 
fimfishes, (a) In Cope’s classification, an order of phy- 
sditons fishes having the scapular arch suspended trom 
tiz skull, ventral fins abdominal in position, and bran- 
dh) arches well developed, their bones being generally 
peant in full number excepting the fourth superior 
paree, and tho third upper pharyngeal being much 
pate and complex. (b) In Gill’s system, a suborder of 
sea fishes characterized by the abdominal or 
fae position of the ventrals, and the develop- 
nie pines in these fins and in the dorsal. It includes 
wre nes, mullets, barracudas, and related fishes. 
cine (pér-ses’G-sin), a. and n. [< Per- 


ines, fy O25 
ia He I. a. Pertaining to the Per- 
7) O Having their characters. 


ie n. A fish of the order or suborder Perce- 


m of t 
te the 


787 


j Kreh! (péreh), n, 


rch (Formerly also pearch ; < ME. 
1 ena erele = Sp pes Tf, a 
: parcha, after OF), < L. perca, < Gr. 
Biet zeprvde” prob. so called from its color- 
ited, dap pepouted, blackish, = Skt. prigni 
on tesh-vate ‘fee spark.) 1. A very com- 
n or one of fe a Europe, Perca fluvia- 
wie: Thecommon nce er pecies of the same 


Commo) 
om thirteen to itoen has two dorsal fins, the first 


een spines, the s i 
Tays: » econd with a 
ž pene ani has two spines and 
bars. The ly dark olivaceous, with 

common yellow perch of the 


Anetica, 

ny, 

: ag i ce Perch (Perca americana) 
cel 

` Alo en Y distinga x {ifferent from the foregoing, but 

og ricana or flavescens. 


a penera or fami- 
of the Embiotocidæ: 
tter O) The See fah, and alfiona. 
Ustra ully calle et, or nipper, 
lian fish, Lates oaie perch, Re 

rorum, ew 


perch? (pérch), n. 
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4387 
South Wales.] (d) One of 


cified by a qualifying word. e phrases followi J 
g š e€ phrases following Ls 
— Bachelor perch, the s-bass, Pomoc phe) 
{Southern U.S.)—Black perch. (a) Morone armertorag, 
as found in fresh-water ponds on Long Island. (b) C Ae 
the dark species of Lepomis or of Pomotis. (s rhe bia 
sea-bass, Centropristis atrariuz. i 
viparous perches, as 


ious centrarchoid fishes, spe. 


n 


(c) The black 
Dione ee) pe of the dark vi- 
ckeoni. (e = fres 
ter drum, or sh ead, AAA TE oe sa Ae 
(f) The tripletail, Lobotes surinamensis. — Blue-b: idod 
perch,a kind of viviparous perch, Ditrema l AAT 
ifornia.|—Chinkapin-perch, the grass-bass, Pomorys 
(Southern Ú. $.)--Common perch, in the 
d States, the yellow perch, Perca americana or Ja- 
ıs.— English perch, a misnomer of the common yel 
low perch of North America.—Fresh-water per h a 
embiotocid, Hysterocarpus traski. (California. 1 Gog es 
or goggle-eyed perch, the grass-bass.— Golden sala 
theraponoid fish, Plectroplites or Clenolates ambiguus, | New 
South Wales.]— Gray perch, the fresh-water drum, Apl 
dinotus grunniens.— Green perch, the large-mouthed 
.—Grunting perc , the grunter or buffalo- 
: — Little perch, an embiotocid, Cymatogaster ag- 
gregatus, (California.]—Macleay perch, the fish Lutja- 
nus macleayanus. {New South Wales.|—Magpie-perch, 
a cirritid fish, Chilodactylus gibbosus.— Norway red 
perch, the Norway haddock.— Pearl perch, a sparoid 
fish, Glaucosoma scapulare. [New South Wales.]— Red- 
bellied perch, the long-eared sunfish, Lepomis auritus.— 
Red-finned perch, the redfin.— Red perch. (a) The 
garibaldi, Hypsypops rubicundus. [California.] (b) The 
rose-fish, Sebastes viviparus. —Sacramento perch, a spe: 
39 S 


perch 


Sacramento Perch (Archoplites interruptus). 


cics of Centrarchide, Archoplites interruptus.—Salt-wa- 
ter perch, the cumner, Ctenolabrus adspersus.—Serpen- 
tiform perches, the family Percophidz. See cut under 

s.— Silver perch. (a) A sciænoid fish, Bairdiella 


punctata or chrysura. [New Jers See silverfish. (b) 
One of several embiotocoid or viv ‘ous perches. [Cali- 
fornia.] ( er 


rranoid fish, Macquaria australasica. [New 
South Wales.] (d) The black or wide-mouthed sunfish, 
Chenobryttus gulosus. (U.S.Jj—Speckled perch. Same 
as silver perch (d).—Spineless perch, a pirate-perch.— 
Striped perch, an embiotocid, Ditremalateralis,—Thick- 
Tipped perch, an embiotocid, Rhacochilus toxotes. [Cali- 
fornia.]— Tiny perches, the elassomes.— Viviparous 
perch. See def. 2 (@).—Warmouth perch, See war- 
mouth. — White perch. (q) In the United States, a fish 
of the family Labracida, Morone americana. See Morone. 
(b) The fresh-water drum, sheepshead, or black perch, 
Aplodinotus grunniens. [owa.] (©) One of several differ- 
ent embiotocids or viviparous perches, as Hyperprosopon 
argenteus, Damalichthys vacca, ete. [Pacifc coast.]— Yel- 
low perch, in the United States, the most common name 
of Perca americana or flavescens, closely allied to the true 
perch (P. jluviatilis) of Europe, the racoon-perch, yellow- 
fin, redfin, ring-perch, etc. (See also blue-perch, buffalo- 


perch, log-perch, pike-perch, pirate-perch, pond-perch, ra- 
river-perch, rudder-perch, sand- 


coon-perch, ring-perch, 
perch, sea-perch, stra wherry-perch, sun-perch, trout-perch .) 
{Formerly also peareh (dial. 
perk); < ME. perche, perke, < OF. perche, pergue, 
a pole, perch (roost), perch (measure), F. perche, 
a pole, perch (measure), = Pr. perja = Sp. Pg. 
percha = It. pertica, < L. pertica, a pole, a long 
staff, a measuring-rod (usually called decempe- 
da, ‘ten-foot pole’), also a portion of land mea- 
sured with such arod.] 1. Arodor pole; espe- 
cially, a rod or pole serving as & roost for birds; 
anything on which birds alight and rest. 
From reason back to faith, and straight from thence 


r ers to the perch of sense. 
SORE) ue Quarles, Emblems, V. 10. 


Hence—2. An elevated seat or position. 


Not making his high place the lawless perch 
ving’d ambitions, nor the yantage-ground 
ears i Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 
3. A rod or pole used as a definite measure of 
length; a measure of length equal to 54 y a si 
Perches of 7 and 8 yards have also been in loca 
use. See pole. : 
If you do moxa me one peck oe this, 
] k and all shall gang with ti 
7 Bot Pedlar and Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 249). 
4. A square measure equal to 30} square yards: 
160 perches make an acre.— it 
eer used by stome-masons. It 3 enai 
164 feet by 14 feet by 1 foot; put i ari 
greatly.—6. A pole or si set up asa 
on a Shallow place Or & rock, oru 
channel. 7. Tn vehicles: (a) A pole gone 
ing the fore and hind gears of a Diogo 
riage; the reach or bar. See cut unde: se fe 
(b) An elevated seat for the driver. ata 
perch2, v.] The act of pening or alighting 
upon a place; hence, grasp i ONS 
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t perch? (pérch), v. 


perchance (pér-chans’), adv. 


perchant (pér’chant), n. 


perchemynt, 
percher! (pér’chér), n. 


percher? (per’chér), n. 


percher*+ (pér’ chér), n. 


Percheron (per-she-roii’), a. and n. 


A unit of cubic perc. 


See perch?, v. t., 2. 
d to mark a perching? (pér’ching), a. 


perch-iron 
He, augmenting hya hooste, determyned to 

, au g ste, de get the town 
of wW ernoyle in perche & gyrde it ona about with a 
strong seage, Hall, Wen, VL, an, 26. 
[< OF. (also F.) percher, 
perch; from the noun: see perch, n.) I. in- 
trans. 1. To alight or gettle on a perch or ele- 

vated support, as a bird; use a perch; roost. 


Wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. 
Shak., Rich, III., i. 3. 71. 
All that wear Feathers firat or last 
Must one Day perch on Charon’s Mast, 
Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
2. To alight or sit in some elevated position, 
as if on a perch, 
IL. trans. 1, To place, set, or fix on a perch 
or other elevated support. 
Perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high steeple, 
Dr, H. More. 
She looked up fondly at Pen perched on the book-ladder, 
Thackeray, Pendennis. 
2. To operate upon (“‘roughers,”or woolen cloth 
as taken from the looms) as follows: The cloth is 
stretched in a frame, and the percher carefully examines 
the whole texture for imperfections, which may consist of 
burs and knots, which he carefully removes, or of holes, 
which he nicely darns. This process is also called burl. 
ing, and is preparatory to the process of fulling. 


percha (pér’chii), n. An abbreviation of gutta- 


percha. 


[Early mod. E. 
also perchaunce; < ME. perchance, prop. as two 
words per chance: see per and chanee, and cf. 
percase, the more common ME. word for this 
sense, and perhaps, a modern equivalent,] 1. 
By chance; perhaps; peradventure. 


To sleep! perchance to dream. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 65. 


Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope 
be one. Whittier, Mary Garvin, 
2+. By chance; accidentally. 
It is perchance that you yourself were saved. 
Shak., T. N., i. 2 5. 
[< OF. perchant, ppr. 
of percher, perch: see perch?, v.] In sporting, 
a bird tied by the feet on a perch to serve as a 
decoy for other birds. Wright. 


perch-backed (pérch’bakt), a. Shaped like a 


perch’s back: specifically applied in anthropol- 
ogy to certain flint implements. 

The lunate and perch-backed implements, having one 
side considerably more curved than the other. 

J. Evans, Anc. Stone Implements, xxiv. (Encyc. Dict.) 
n. An obsolete form of parchment. 
[< perch®, t., + -er1.] 
That which perches; specifically, a perching 
bird as distinguished from birds that rest on 
the ground; a bird of the old order Insessores. 
[< perch? + -erl.] A 
workman who performs the operation of perch- 
ing or burling. 

[< ME. percher, per- 
chour, < OF. *perchier (2) (ef. equiv. ML. per- 
ticalis), a wax candle, so called as being fixed 
on a small transverse bar, < perche, a pole, bar: 
see perch?, n. Cf. OF. perchier, a vender of 
poles.] A wax candle; especially, a large wax 
candle usually placed on an altar. 
For by the percher (var. morter} which that I se brenne 
I knowe wel that day is not fer henne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1245 (MS. GG. 4. 27). 

If my memorie should reueale what it doth reteine, ... 
J am sure those that be present would maruell: for now 
burneth the peann without tallow, and at random all 


goeth to the bottome. 


Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 193. 


K F. Per- 
cheron, < Perche (see def.).] I. a. Noting a 
horse of a breed brought to perfection in 
Perche, a region of northern France, south of 
Normandy. 

TI. n. À horse of the Percheron breed. These 
horses are of large size and stout build, yet of relatively 
light and free action, They are much used in France for 
the artillery and for heavy coaches, and have been very 
largely exported, particularly to the western United States, 


they are now bred extensively. The usual color is 
Japple-gray. This horse is sometimes called the Norman, 
or Norman Percheron, and is at least the equal of the British 
Clydesdale horse in economic importance. 


hing? (pér’ ching), n. (Verbal n. of perch? 
v.) The pele performed on woolen cloth, 
as taken from the loom, preparatory to fulling. 


Habitually using a 

perch; specifically, in ornith., insessorial. 
A type of perching birds in which the peenar ee 
ve not been di a 
muscles of the Lares ete no’ ee ae 1 . 8 
rch-iron (pérch’i’érn), n. A general term 
Preluding the iron parts of a carriage-perch. 


perch-loop 


n, An iron fastened to 
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the state of mind, faculty, or 


erent ly, 
2, Specifically, fn percipient. See percipi- 


3 -loop (péreh’lép) e U GESTO 
paron 100D h, It has loops for the Eai Mona pi ie Jondon Soe. Psych. Research, 
which ree to the bed, to limit the swinging ° porgipient (per-sip’ient)s a andn. [< L. per- 
3 « of percipere, pereelve : s Ym 
abod. aonainm (C per: + chto PION En OLDA Waving he faculty of 
perchlorate ee r hk ) fh : ceive] UA Perceiving; having 1e faculty of 
rate. salt of perchloric neia. 4 aa 
BIA phe por- KIE percep . N = 
perch oric (pèr-klö'rik), a K RI F an ic] | 1 as considered, during every period of my life, pain 
Noting an oid EAR o ER ehlorate ns a positive evil which say Be a aN pe nee 
5 i sium ERNES y Anecdotes of Bp. son, I. 143. 
ate ethane a ee emanatie forthe “IOUS Te othin y more nor less thar 
by means of Se elro P DxyEen. Brought A musical CUO ATA, Ss an one 
t readiness with nic alia it is instantly gasont wlrich is poren ene Nineteenth Century, XIU. 44s, 


nto contact with or; 
sed, often with explosive violence, 
Te preduces a very painful wound, 
slow in healing. Also hyperehloric. 
perch-pest (péreh pest); n. Acrustac 
site of the perch. x 
perch-plate (péreh’plit), n. 
of the head-blocks and bed- 
laced above and beneath t 
Kin -holt. $ 
perch-pole (péreh’pol), n. A pole 
bats. It is held by one man W 


Ti myn 
cD-S porch’ stu), n. 
Ls side aA whieh pass from the perch to the 
hind axle and serve as braces, 
percid (per’sid), n. anda. I, 2. 
member of the Percidæ. : : 
II, a. Like a perch; percoid or pereine. 


Percide (pér’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Perea + 
-idæ.] ‘The perch coat a group of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, to which wi ely varying limits 

have been assigned. (a) In Bonaparte’s system, same 

as the first family of acanthopterygian fishes in Cuvier’s 
system (Percoules in French). It included those with ob- 
long ils covered with seales which are generally hard 
or rough, with the operculum or preoperculum (or both) 
dentated or spinons at the edge, and the jaws and some 
part of the palate toothed, With such definition it in- 
cluded not only the modern Percid@ proper, but also 
many other families. » In Giinther's system, the repre- 
sentative family of his Acanthopterygii reivormes, having 

fect yentrals, unarmed cheeks, uninterrupted lateral 
fine, acute teeth in the jaws and on the palate, no barbels, 
the r ares ota rays branched, and the vertical flus not 
scaly, (c) In recent American systems, Percoidea with an 
increased number of abdominal and caudal vertebræ, de- 


preso cranium and little promeni cranial ridges, dorsal 
ins generally separate, an 


anal with one or two spines. 
The species are inhabitants of fresh waters, and are repre- 
sented by two 


pona common to North America and Eu- 
rope (Perea and Stizostedion), several peculiar to the Pale- 
arctic region (Acerina, Aspro, Percarina),and the numerous 
darters, constituting the subfamily Etheostomin, peculiar 
to North America. 
percidal (per sida), a. [K percid + -al.] Same 
as percoid. [Rare.] 
perciform (pér‘si-form), a. and n. [<L. perca, 
a perch, + forma, form.) I, a. Having the 
form or structure of a perch; pereoid; of or 
pertaining to the Perciformes. 
II. n. A percoid fish; a member of the Perci- 
pais 
erciformes (pér-si-for’méz), n. pl. [NL.: see 
perciform.] In Giinther’s classification, a divi- 
sion of Acanthopterygii, having the body com- 
pressed, dorsal fin elongated and with the spi- 
nous larger than the soft portion, anal rather 
short, and yentrals generally with a spine and 
five rays. It includes the families Percide, Squami- 


; pone nudlidee, Sparidie, Scorpie; 


Applied to the ski 


A perch, as a 


y nidæ, and several others. 


l. [NL., < Perca + 
to which very d 


) a. andn. [<«NL. *perci 
. “percinus, < 
percht,.] T. a. Resembling 
ercoid; of or pertaining 
4 narrow sense, to the 


So RS 
perc 


0 


of percei 


which is extremely 
eous para- 
In a vehicle, one 
lates which are 
e perch, at the 


used by acro- 
hile another 


In a vehicle, one of 


percoct (pér-kokt’), a. [<L. percoctus, DA 


II, n. 1. One who or that which perceives, or 
has tho faculty of perception. 
The soul is the sole percipient, which alone hath ani- 


rertion and sense, properly £0 called. eS 
uae Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


appreciation, the aame objective 
ifrerence may seem great or small according to the per- 
ient's nature and temporary condition. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 92. 
2. Specifically, one to whom the unexpressed 
thoughts of another (called tho agent) are 
sought to bo transferred in conducting tele- 
pathic experiments. [Recent.] 

We have therefore been able to, convince ourselves that 
the agents, concentrating their looks on the given object, 
projected on the mental eye of the percipient a picture 
more or less resembling it, and we take it as incontrovert- 
ible that the above results could not have been achieved 
by conscious or unconscious guessing. j 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I, 535, 
[NL., < Gr. mepriç, dim. of 
xépxn, a perch: see perchi.] A genus of perco- 
phoid fishes, having a moderately elongated 
body, oblique mouth, scarcely projecting lower 


Within the limits of 


Percis (pér’sis), ”- 


Percis (Parapercis) sexfasciata, 


jaw, and teeth on the jaws and vomer. The species 
inhabit the temperate and tropical Pacific. One spe 
Percis colias, is one of the most common fish of New Zea- 
land, and weighs about five pounds, It is known as the 
coaljish, rock-cod, and blue cod. Also called Parapercis. | 
perclose (pér’kldz), n. [Also parelose (and 
erroneously paraclose); < ME. perclose, par- 
clos, parcloos, < OF. perclose, parclose, parclouse, 
an inclosure, < L. preeclusa, fem. of preclusus, 
pp. of precludere, shut off, shut up: see pre- 
clude.) 1. Conclusion. 
By the perelose of the same verse, vagabond is under- 
stood for such an oneas travelleth in fear of revengement. 
Raleigh. 


2t. A placo closed, inclosed, or secluded. 

And all this season the other englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the constable styll in his perclose, & issued not 
out. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccvi. 
8. Inareh., ascreen or railing made to separate 
or inelose any object or place, as to inclose a 
tomb, or to separate a chapel or an altar from 
an aisle. 

Vaceria, a raile or perclose made of 


timber, wherein something is closed. 
he Florio. 
he fader loggid hem of sly purpos 
In a chambre nexte to his on 
For bitwixe hem nas but a perclos. 3 
Oceleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 275. 


t 


Among the elect, to whom it is your distinction to as- 


pire to belong, the rule } 
i ; the rule holds to abstain from any employ- 
ent of the obvious, the percoct, and ers for your 


wn sake, from the epitonic, the overstrained. 


G. Meredith, Egoist, xxix. 


Percoidæ( 
Bone as 
ercoid 

ie) e 


DOP jens 
Ba koi’, G 


Sue (pér- 
lated, ppr. 
percolare, 


Koide 
@. 
lät), a 


Voce 
itt 


Therefore 
through aya: 


II. intra 

a ms. To 

as a liquor; filter: 9s = 
& porous stone, ` ona 


re is no e; 
down the sides of 
percolate dowry, 


Scape for t 

the ravine Minow, 

ape Lavine-like poater 

‘ards throy © hollow ` Which ty; 
1 ow, h tries 
BN the fissan’ i o tra 

Ol, Obs 


percolate 
which has pi 
or'strainer: 


< percolare, PP. percolatus. 
$ Į 
mg; filtrati 
Il Mterstices 
S stone, 

on (which js comm 


of passing through sma 
through felt or a porou 


Percolation or 
“Ara or transmissi 
straining), nsmissi 


2. In} 
uble pi 
throug 


» AS liquor 
on} 
Bacon, Nat, like fe 
xtracting 
tances by 
ntities of'ag 


skar., the process of c 
irts of powdered subs 
i them successive qua 


the so. 
assing 
solvent 


which yields a clear ex 
yields ¢ ar extract free from i 

; 3 4 ; ras Om Ing 
matters: used in the sense of AAA 


percolator (pér’k6-la-tor), n i 
teur; as percolate + -o1 1 [= F. pere 
kigh ‘the ort.) 1. One who orthyt 


5. 
These tissues... 


act as percolators 
Lenjrey, Elem. Pat 
2. A form of filtering ieni ee 
The best and most conyenie " EJTETT 
a percolator. ; a en ae 
3. A nearly cylindrical or slightly conical ve- 
sel with a funnel end below, used in pharmacy 
ue preparing extracts by the process of perco 
ation. 
percollicet,”. An obsolete variant of porteillit, 
percomorp. (pér’ko-mért), a. and n. La 
Of or pertaining to the Percomorphi. Also per- 
comorphic, percomorphous. k 
II. n. A member of the Percomorphi. can 
Percomorphi (pér-ko-mér’fi), n pl m ` 
Gr. mépkn, perch, + Hopgn, form] Bi a 
ichthyological system (1870), an order ae 
clistous fishes, with the ventral aes ieee 
jugular, skull normal, bones of a ‘insite 
and inferior pharyngeals sepat ; 
cludes most acanthonte eee 
orphie (pér-koaet Ty 
pero TE P Oe as pan i 
percomorphous (perko me con 
comorph + -ous.] a oi 
per contra (për tri). 
nst: see per 


per-s 


K pa 


(ye 


against: 
Percophide ( 
ams, 1854), < 
acanthopteryg ; 
Percophis. They 
a eee first and a long 
racic ventrals moderately 
chiefly inhabitants i 
They are sometimes ca 
Percophis (om 
a river- ish, T 
fishes, typica! o7 
perco hoid (pe 
ph(is 


+ -oid.] 
hide. 
TI. n. A fish of m 
Percopsid® (pèr: 
Percopsis + 
fishes rep! se 
trout-percnes: 
cially the adipose i 
oid scales compar X 
of the upper Ja” 
the opercular 2 
wide, and an ag a 
certainly know: kop ais): 


is (Doe 
Pee < Gr. méprih ® 


BY. 
pide, porr 
to the? 


famil 
5 


a 


e Dody i and is 
rout, 
fin, Orit nose 0 ape 
formed 


(percet: guttatus) 
i 


i p. guttatus, of 
„copsidæ. IPIE 
jets of HG United States, 18 the 
ets pers : *nercullised 
f me it poset topo por 
P pled g, cll E 
PA In heres variant of por teullis. 
age a A ok/ta-tor)s 2 [< L. per, 
coat oot (PrE e vho hesitates, ¢ cunc- 


fost eunota tO, e dilatory oF habitually 
en A 
gi 


SO ngk'tõ-ri-li), adv. [Ir- 


functorily) < pereune(ta)- 
r p perfunctory, dilatory, 


: men serve God pereina, per- 

kes MOR to sit idly at it. i 

y ta He Se JI. 46. (Davies.) 

percurrenl t-)s, 
yass through, < per, 

J | In bot., 


Rev. T. 
ay-kur’ent), 
yun or 
run: see current.) 
1 
i he ent runnir 
throws! Ue a as the midrib of a 
gi fro Paf tho nerve > 
n t, ote, It notes specifically nervilles 
iro arca from one secondary or ter- 
er, See nervalion. nae : 
10-11); a. LL. as if “per- 
asor. one WhO runs or passes 
riug, C peren'sor’, © runs or J 
‘ait « A percurrere, PP: Percursus, run or 
piel: see percurrent. ] Cursory; run- 
ass potest A 
Peover slightly orin bastes = an 
sss (pèr-kus’), Ve t [< OF. percussi”, 
east pp. of percutere, strike or pierce 
rough, per, through, + quatere, shake, strike: 
sa quash Cf. concuss, discuss. J 1. To strike 
sainstgo as to shake or give & shock to; strike. 
J Thou art in our favour, 
For we do love to cherish lofty spirits, 
Such as pereuss ever the earth, and bound 
With an erected countenance to the clouds, 
Beau, and Fl, Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 


9 Specifically, in međ.: (a) To tap or strike 
fr diagnostic purposes. See percussion, 4 (4). 
Wha some light body, called a plessimeter, whether a 
fey of the left hand, or a piece of wood or the like made 
fa the purpose, is placed firmly on the body of the patient 
tlbelstapped through this, the act is called mediate per- 
‘ein fn distinction from tmmediate percussion, where 
ain is directly tapped. The tapping is done either 
a utero the right hand or with a small hammer. 
a by percussion are the most significant 
Baira ned, though the resistance felt, or pain or 
hy Ss produced, may be of value. (b) 
or strike for ther: A ng) A 
Peirin, 4 (0). erapeutic purposes. See 
Meussant (pér-kus’ant 
i of percussir, strike: 


ea gory (pér-ker 


),a. [< OF. pereussant, 


i see percuss.] In ker 
i ike I ter. 
i; i o a aking the side: said of the 
i ulashing his a er beast when represented 
$ (Pér-kust’), a. STNE 2 
z MLE as ercussant ); [< percuss + -ed2.] 


Spp N (pèr-kush’on), ; 
SAN perontio, ar PR 


[< F. percussion 
Preussi — 


ussto = Sp. percusion = P 
tating ae ri ctssione, KOE a 
thy we ae bercutere, beat or strike 
mitts viking oi - Tho act of percuss- 
some Violen ey? one body against another 
8; forcible collision. 
n the stroke or 


or tnat are when th 


red jt Of bein 


ë ting 
ki 
pà 


; Percussion of an envious 


© party envied is beheld 


z Bacon, Envy. 
LOF th ng percussed: r 

ma aa oi bots AS 
Sound on the ear, ae 


Th Wit i 
Re hone Y grim looks, and 


Percussion 
“st thine enemies ch thy sounds, 


Shak., Cor., i. 4. 59. 


the method of 
r ARCS of the body for 
m ning the condition of the 
one ee t is employed 
t ae Iseases of the lungs, 
ee af b) In therapeu- 

an in, ous Ways with 
art o p rument asa OT 
general massage,—5, In 

man Y Keyboard gee PY a stroke or a 
“Smposition, the oceno E cif 


TAFE a w Aa 


>r 
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dissonant tone; the actual sounding is <= di 
guished from preparation onthe ane wana ae 
on the other. (4) In the reed-organ, a contri 
striking a | at the instant it is to be sounde 
get 5 yn ration mopy and forcibly. TI 
»y which this contrivance {s c edi 
E a controlled is often called the 
6. In palmistry, the outer side of the hand; the 
side of the hand opposite the thumb.— Cente: 
percussion. Seecenter!.—Instrumentsof percussie me 
musical instruments in which the tone is produced ed 
blow or stroke from a hammer or similar implement T 
as drums and the pianoforte. Percussion-figure i 
mineral., a figure produced i thin plate of some crystals 
by a blow with a rather sharp point: thus, on a sheet of 
mica the percussion-figure has form of a symmetrical 
six-rayed star, two of whose ra re parallel to the pris- 
matic edges. Compare pressure-figure. 
percussional (pér-kush’on-al), a. [< percussion 
+ -al,) Pertaining to p ssion; percussive 
percussion-bullet (pér-kush’on-hil’et), n. A 
bullet charged with a substance that is ex- 
plosible by percussion. 
percussion-cap (pér-kush’on-kap), n. A small 
copper cap or cup containing fulminating pow- 
der, used in a percussion-lock to explode gun- 
powder. i 
percussioner ( pér-kush’on-ér), n. In gun-mak- 
ing, the workman who fits the nipple and 
other connected parts. IV. 
W. Greener, The Gun, p. 251. 
percussion-fuse (pér-kush’- 
on-fūz), n. A detonating fuse 
so constructed that, when 
impact suddenly checks the 
motion of the projectile, the 
firing-mechanism of the fuse 
is set free to act upon the 
detonating substance. In the 
cut, æ is the shell The plunger h is 
held by a detent o, which engagesa 
notch at the rear end with a force 
graduated to permit itsrelease by the 
shock of impact, when the plunger 
iven forward to strike and ex- 
a percussion-cap on the nip- 
The spring ¢ holds the plun- 
ger in engagement with the detent 
till the instant of impact. 


percussion-grinder  (pér- 
kush’on-grin’dér),. A ma- 
chine for crushing quartz or 
other hard material by a process of combined 
rubbing and pounding. É. H. Knight. 
percussion-gun (pér-kush’gn-gun), n, A gun 
discharged by means of a pereussion-lock. 
percussion-hammer (pér-kush’on-ham/ér), n. 
A small hammer used in percussion for diag- 
nostic purposes. z 
percussion-lock (pér-kush’on-lok), n. A kind 
of lock for a gun, in which a hammer strikes 
upon a pereussion-cap placed over the nipple, 
and ignites the charge—or the cap may be at- 
tached to the cartridge, and exploded by a 
striker without the aid of a nipple. 
percussion-match (pér-kush’gn-mach), n. 
match which is ignited by percussion. __ 
percussion-powder (pé kush’on-pou’dér), 7. 
Detonating or fulminating powder. 
percussion-primer (pér-kush’gn-pr1’ mér),7. A 
primer which is ignited by percussion. See 
primer. 


ple g. 


Percussion-fuse. 


A 


Passed, done, or effected through or by means 
of the skin: as, pereutancous ligation. 


motor points of various digital muscles in the human arm. 


percutaneously (pér-ki-ta’né-us-li), adv. Ina 


percutancous manner; through or by means 
of the skin. 


percuteur (F. pron. per-kii-tér’), n. 
py L. percutere, strike through: see per- 
CURS., 
percussion for therapeutic purposes, as in neu- 
ralgia and other neuros 

percutient (pér-kū’shient), a. and n. 
percutien(t-)s, ppr. of percutere, beat or strike 
through: see perenss.] I. a. Pe 
ing; of or pertaining to perci 


percylite (pér’ si 
an English chemist and metallurgist.] 
mineral occurring in sky-blue cubes: it is an 
oxychlorid of copper. 

perdet, interj. Same as pardy. 

perdendo, perdendosi (per-den’do, -d9-sé 


Perdicide (pér-dis’i-dé), n. pl. 


strike. 


a hard body, it never giveth an exteriour sound ; as if you 
blow strongly with a bellowes against a wall. 


self, ¢ L. se, itself.] 
minishing in loudness: practically the same as 


perdition 


Percutaneous stimulation by the same method on the 


Amer, Jour, Peychol., 1. 154, 


[E.. < per- 


An instrument for slow or rapid light 


S. 


K L. 


sussive; strik- 
on. 
II. n. That which strikes or has power to 


Where the air is the percutient, pent or not pent, against 


Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 190. 


-lit),n. [Named after J. Percy, 
A rare 


Chaucer. 


8), 4. 
{It., ppr. of perdere, lose (see perdition); si, it- 
In music, dying away; di- 


morendo. 
1 (NL., < Perdix 
(Perdic-) + -idæ.] The partridges and quails 


as a family of gallinaceous birds: now usually 
regarded as a subfamily Perdicine. 
Perdicine (pér-di-si’né), n. pl. 


j [NL., < Perdis 
(Perdic-) + -inz.] A subfamily of gallinaceous 
birds, typified by the genus Perdix, of small 
size (as compared with Tetraoninæ or grouse), 
with naked nostrils and scaly shanks; the par- 
tridges and quails. The term is used with varying lati- 
tude: (a) for all the birds of the character just stated ; (2) 
for the Old World forms as distinguished from the Amer- 
ican Ortygine or Odontophoring ; (c) for partridges of the 
genus Perdiz and its immediate congeners alone. See 
cuts under partridge and quail. 


perdicine (pér’di-sin), a. [< L, perdiz ( perdic-), 


perdiclet, 


a partridge, + -inel.] Related to or resembling 
a partridge or a quail; of or pertaining to the 
Perdicine, in any sense. 

n. [ME. perdycle; origin not ascer- 
tained.] A kind of precious stone; eaglestone. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 394. 


perdidot,. [Sp., =F. perdu, lost: see perdu.) 


perdiet, interj. See 
perdifoil (pér‘di-foil), n. 


A desperate man. Daries. 


The Duke of Monmouth, with his party of Perdidos, had 
a game to play which would not shew in quiet times. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 475. 
See pardy. 
{Irreg. < L. perdere, 
a leaf: see foill.] A deciduous 
plant; a plant that periodically loses or drops 
its leaves: opposed to evergreen. [Rare.] 
The passion-flower of America and the jasmine of Mala- 


bar, which are evergreens in their native climates, become 
perdifoils when transplanted into Britain. J. Barton. 


lose, + folium, 


percussion-stop (pér-kush’gn-stop), n. See per- perditelyt, adv. [< *perdite (< L. perditus, lost: 


cussion, 


5 (b). 


percussion-table (pér-kush’gn-ta‘bl), 1. in ner; disgracefully. 


metal., a frame or table of boards on which or 


is concentrated, the separation of the heavier 
from the lighter particles being aided by a jar- 


ring of the table by me: i 
machinery. See joggling-table and toze. 
percussive (pér-kus‘iv), &. and n. 
cussivo; as percuss + -ive.] 
taining to percussion or S 
striking; striking against something. 
The first musical instruments were, without doubt, per- 


means of suitably arranged 


cussive sticks, calabashes, tom-toms, and were used simply 


to mark the time of the dance. 
H. Spencer, 

The percussive tones of the oriole invite or 
tion. 


Universal Progress, p- 26. 


compel atten- 
The Century, XX XVII. 264. 


II, n. Specifically, in music, an instrument of 


percussion. penne 

percussively (pér-kus‘iv-li), ade. 
sive manner; by 

percussion. 3 

percussor (pér-kus’9r); a- 
Sp. percus 

L. pereussor, 

strike through: 

which strikes; an Q 

cussion; one ae Per nes); ii: 

0’ êr-KU- NT : 

parenta SEO 5 the skin: seo Cutaneous. 


see percuss-] 
agent or 


‘CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 


In a percus- 
or by means of striking or 


[= F. pereusseur = 
or = Pg. percussor = It. percussore, < 


per _ percussus, beat or 
$ paotT PRE One who or that 


instrument of per- 


[< L. per, 


] 


see perdition) + -ly2.] In an abandoned man- 


I 
A thousand Limes ad ache wish Ae ae, 
ditly to affect one base and vile. 
pee Heywood, Dialogues, il. 


rdition (pér-dish’on), n. [< ME. perdicioun, 


[= It. per- ~< OF. perdition, perdicion, F. perdition = Sp. per- 
I. a. Of or per- dicion=Pg. perdição = It. perdizione, < LL. per- 
a light sharp stroke; 


ditio(n-), ruin, destruction, < L. perdere, pp. per- 
ditus, make away with, destroy, waste, ruin, 
lose, < per, through, + dare, give: see datet.) 
1. Entire ruin; utter destruction. 

i .. . importing the mere perdition of 
oa: eins Shak., Othello, ii. 2. 3. 


Perdition 
Take me for ever, if in my fell anger 


all camp oi 
I do not out-do Bondan i 5: 
_ Free revellings, carnivals, and balls, which are the per- 


cre hours. 
dition of precious om >. Taylor, Works (ed. 1895), L 158. 


2. The condition of the lost; the future state 
of the wicked; hell. 


Would you send 
l straight to perdition. dying frank 
Ar atheist? Browning, Ring and Book, II. 301. — 


8ł. Loss or diminution. 


is definement suffers no ition in you 
Srp nisor Skale, Hamlet, v: 


Ape SS 
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È perditionable 
x s God is the lyf perdurable. 

: perditionable Ga UN ee a, [< perdi- Corten, the sighte of GON % Onate, Parson's Tale, POregrine (perë Perelle 
m + P 7 a ror o ida of perdi- canles of perdurable toughness. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 343. lagte orm, T "ir 
tion. Jt, Ponor. Mp, LCE : 7 be able to discover that the body is scarce Eo sIr, peleri 
Perdix (pér’diks), 7. (NL. (Brisson, 1760), < Ne of man, and that the material and ponahing peregrine erin, 
ver comprehend what is immaterial and 


= Sp > 
Ang Ya tite Sr ALE 

A foreign’ Pereg i 
S 


i pellegrino 
Evelyn, Truc Religion, T. 248, Jaulcon per 


L. perdix, < Gr. wipe, a partridge: gee par- syhstance can ne 

midyo.) 1, Partridges proper, the typiea ge- perdurable. a ering (M 
nus of Periicine, formerly more than conter- True being is one, unchangeable and perdurable. grinus, forcir Ne, wg 

estricted to a Adamson, Fichte, p. 208. pereger ban a8 a nou 

ii 7 mg aby, n 


A Middle English form of passing thr Toa 
2 field, land: pose a lay lori 


minous with the Perdicinæ, now r c ou 
European par- erdurablelyt, ais 


few species like the common ) 
= t under partridge. — per durably. 
not native, 


ridge, P. cinerea, See eu Ete Do 
2. A genus of gastropods, now referred to Do- ~ pilke same symple forme of man that is perdurablely in 
lium. Montfort, 1810. ; i i por the dyvyne thoght. Chaucer, Boëtliius, y. prose 4. : Your Lordship į 
dreaut,. [OF. perdreau, a so perdret, per- . An old form of perdurabiti you aske me histone 
Penal, Be ay irine for throwing stones, perdurabityh o iqira-Dli), Bae [< ME na wittes may hot in a Ri 
Jater also a mortar, prop. a partridge, contr. of pe ih  sturabilly ; < perdurable AAN 3 Guevara, Toas but yee ang 
erdriseau, dim, of perdrix, partridge: sce par- durableiy,} ~ lastingly; everlastir The third clas ers (te, by Hle 
beats aperdurable manner; astingly; everlastingly. martyrs, ass includes the 
Sterne, 
» Si 


300 per <p i 
Dera 
and acy Oe 


tridge.] A bombs ell of small size, such as : Gores 
mm ri Ar- Where regneth the Fader and the Sone, lo! roe 
Wer only used aa hand-grenade. ár And the Holy Gost in heuyns full hy, a paet asians 

chiol. Inst. Jou, XXI Bees E And Shall for cuer perdurabilly. arts; roving ov wy bird; coe i 
perdue, perdu (pèr-dūŭ’), a. and n. [< F. perdu Rom. of Partenay (E. B. T. S.), 1. 6496, ® kind of falcon vandering: Ming fy 

(= Sp. perdido = It. perduto, < Lh, *perdutus, Why would he, for the momentary trick, NAO alco Deregn 
Be perdurably ined? Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 115. Ot frema Eereorun thi 
ond, 


L, perditus), pp- of perdre, lose, < L. perdere, 
destroy, lose: see perdition.) I, a. 1. Lost to Two things, perhaps, retain their freshness more per- 8. In astrol 
he rest —the return of Spring, andthemore void of ess unon exerting 
Ssential 5a 


ight: hidden; in concealment; in ambush. durably than t 
ee padonan o0 gean l poignant utterances of the poets. Lowell, Wordsworth. digniti 
A planet is not RT les, 


Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and thumb oa $ k 

upon the latch, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 16. perdurance (pér-di’rans), 7. [= It. perduranza, ception with ar ed pere; 

Perdue he couched, counted out hour by hour CL. perduran(t-)s, ppr. of perdurare, endure, aes 

aune auna spy in the oe ae daha continue: see perdure. ] Same as perduration. Tyr, IAN f Lally, Introd, to Aa 
ght had been, morrow was, tr umph would be. Thy s j 7 om L, Oreign soi Astro, 4 
i 36. yne eternall contynuance shall bee muche more ex- any state; ae N SOjonr s AD, 
Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 186 cellerto and much farre aboue the perduraunce of heauens, arete, „a resident or Jemmen Y resid : 

£ of civil rights, ubject nopi tiy 


2. Being on a forlorn hope; sent ona desperate or of the earth. ee 
Bp. Fisher, Seven Peonitential Psalms, exxxiy. 2, Until Caracalla's ger i 
3 Neral TA) 


enterprise. 

TR n di-ra’s lala s greater proporti Brant 
T send out this letter, as a sentinel perdue; if itfind perduration (pèr-dū rā'shon), n. [= Pg. per- also spoke portion of her [Ronon 9f the , 
vou, it comes to tell you that I was possessed with 2 per do, CL. as if *perduratio(n-), < ne. o y spoken of as peregrins. -3 SI provincia achis tyy 
geo, Ss] 2 2. Tt j Eneye, Bri bjeets 
«. the peregrine faleon - Brit, XX ogy eB 


Syer: ; (ee Letters, ciii. pp, perduratus, endure, continue : seo perdure.] original ddvptieeg Fale 
TI. n. 1. A soldier serving ona forlorn hope | 2 ginal implication of the term in tay 


; r jong continuance. in ornithology, ana 
(in French enfant perdu); a person in des- perdure (per-dir’), v. i; pret. and pp. perdured, falcons resembling tho name i 
ppr.perduring. [= OF. perdurer, pardurer = It. py ae 

are true falcons of large size note Parts of thi 


O97, nota, 


tives of which are found in mo 


perate case. 
I am set here, like a perdu, perdurare, <L. perdurare, last, holdout, endure, c ren d d 
Soraia E y TN my mistress— continue, LL. also make hard, < per, through, + tum), isa different ta e fron th je 
Beau, and Fl., Little ANTANI ii. 3. durare, last, also make hard: see dure. Cf.en- W veral other SCORER i Hae ae 
Another night would tire a perdu dure.) To last for all time or for avery long °°” nd cut under duek-harck, o P 
More than a wet furrow, and a great frost. time; endure or continue long, or forever. a birds they were, whose quick 
‘Sir W. Davenant, Love and Honour, v.1.  Butthemind perdures while its energizing may construct i Hae RSh the girlonds from the ar es 
an Nas this a face athousand lincs, Hickok, Mental Philos, (1854), p. 76. + Browne, Britannia’s Pastoral, i 2. (deli) 
o bo rinds? . ; ' i 
r NA ig aa t a winds perdyt, interj. See pardy. My grayhounds fleeting neat See 
With this thin helm? Shak., Lear, iy. 7. 35, Pere hn. A Middle English form of pearl, And hear my peregrina Ana NENTA hee 
2, One who is morally lost or abandoned. pere*t, v.i. A Middle English form of peert, ra Tenny, Hareb 
Drankards, spew’d out of taverns into th’ sinks paret t: Ade English form of peer? peregrinity (per-@-grin’j-ti), m [P pire 
Of tap-houses and stews, revolts from manhood, peregali (per’é-gal), a. and n. Same as pare- 4 rinité = Sp, peregrinidad = Pg. peregrinidad 
Debanch'd perdus. Chapman, Widow's Tears, ii. 1. 94" : x = It. peregrinità, pellegrinità, ¢ L. peregrini 
3. In cookery, something concealed or ambus- peregratet, v. t. See peragrate. ta(t-)s, condition of a foreigner, ¢ peregrinu 
caded: samo as surprise. Berean) a andn. A Middle English form of foreign: see peregmaci 1. Strangeness; for- 
peregrine. cignness. [Rare.] 
Let the corporall . t3 omit a 9 oe z Š 
ERG sweating in a breast of mutton, stuff'd peregrin MON Dana eae) v. i.; pret. and pp. “These people, sir, that Gerrard talks of, may havo wm 
pudding, or strut in some aged carpe; peregrinated, ppr. peregrinating. [< L. peregri- what of a peregrinity in their dialect, which relation bss 
n augmented to a different language.” I asked him (John. 


natus, pp. of peregrinari, tr: eon As 
pel are = y ENO AC A son] if peregrinity was an English word. He laughed, snd 
him this was the second time Thad 
d. Boswell, Johnson (1885), 1Y 4 


Either doth serve, I think. As for perdues, 
Bomo cholce sous'd fish brought in a dis n ip $ i 
Among some fennell, or A Te aah e Rare nel inare = Sp. Pg. peregrinar = F. pé- said, “No.” T told 
Shews how they lio i’ th’ j régriner), < peregr i A ; Daan ee 
ioy i th’ fleld. : 1. To tre UOL CI NICS) foreign: see peregrine.] heard him coin a wor 
A artwright, The Ordinary. (Nares) ae X travel from place to place, or from ono 2, Wandering; travel; journey; sojoun. 
perduell}, n. [< L. perduellis, a public enemy, < ountry to another.— 2}. To sojourn or live in 4 Seah eres 
er, through, + duellum, bellum, war: see duel.) ye foreign country. Bailey. A new removal, what we call “Wa Ti steig i 
puvi enemy. Minsheu, ;: J] peregrinate (per’e-erinat), a I L. peregri- had to bo docided Gh Ta , 
B uellion (pér-dii-el’ion), n, [< L. perduel- ou pp. of peregrinari: see peregrinate, v.] peregrinoid (por’é-gri noi) ae 
lio(n-), treason, overt hostility against one’s SEn traveled; of foreign birth or manners. -oid.] Resembling & porem hinar: 
fay e i a public enemy: see per- Ue peelevejonerehiaic:] noting an African falto Tae (ci). [Nl 
.] In the civil law, treason. He is too picked, too spruce, t , pereion (pe-ri’on), n; Po an go abont 
perduellism! (per-dü elizm), e. [< pordull + ware, too peregrine a Le Ta 1. 18 TOE, < Gr A about, m o a, gol om 
> eA me as perduellion. I perceive too that there is something eean ee ED around, about, 7 1" ; 
Perdilonst (pèr ü-lus), a. [Irreg. < F. perdu grinate, and lawless about me. ithing outlandish, pere- yaceq, the thorax : dis- / 
Tos: th . perdere, destroy, lose, + -ul-ous.| ao: Bulwer, Caxtons, xviii. 2, (Davies) tinguished from ce ta- 
SA wo away. RITE Per prina shon), m [= OF. 0% (head) and P 
wandering perduloue wishes of known impossi grination, F. pérégrination = L= (abdomen). C. Spe 
lo nown impossibil- ri. pereg n = Sp. peregrina aan Eneye. Brit», VI. 


4 peregrine t 
[ A pecieal 


< pE g eona. 


EaSI RY 


ities. i f 
o ; bp. Bramhall, Against Hobb cion = Pr. peregrinacio, pelegrinacio = P 'c- 
rama Ty. (pèrdū-ra-bil’i-ti), n. [< Xa Uren Rae nana: RR 34. od (po-1i/9- 

matio(n-), < peregrinari, pp. peregri- pereos [< NL. perei- pe 


durabilyte, perdurablete, < OF 
t. perdurabilitd, < j) « perdurablete natus, travel: see peregri Le att 
ae Dass from one Water stice torancn = f rayeling on + Gr. mots (100-) = 
other; a roam- p, foot] An appen- 


durabilis, perdurable: 
ality of bein iseeperdurable.) The ing or wanderi : ; : p 
A a able ; prolonged dura- ai ring about in general; travel; pil- ance of, the perior ; 
t one of the true © 
egs of 2 


Throngh S 
gh all the journey and peregrination of human gjo Jimbs Or | 


is deth ís conuerted in to 
: 'urabily lif 
s Holy Rood (ei Mori 6, thre is matter and occasion offered of contemplation. are 
men semeth to goten TRA T DET Petar _ Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. crustacean. Any Gk 
in tym whan ton is this life; and what passenger is so be- the ae members (iow 


to comynge youre fam sotted with 
inte t 
Cheer Boat, a ne m place Aad paan of the way that he forgets the they may be mo ifed an: 
shyter ‘in its perdurability, . Jer, | : a swimming Or., orn 
ji Reo, April, 1886 poids. The sto x Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 363. sion), intervening be Hee ae 
p. 401. ry of my dangers SER Le ods or 100k p! 
/ aaea and pereprenation. fhe maxillipeds or totom- © ayy try 
» perdura- A . Peeke (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 623). andthe p eopodsor aber usually 1y 
druri peregrinator (per’é-gri-na-tor), n. [= F. 1 pé. which latie p-d) C arl 
Sale E E E E Sane 2 te a 
47 7 inator, < peregrinari E ater. He, obsolete, par 
Reo arts: DD. Peregrina- ipno Ano CN ost 
j : see peregrinate, v.] 1 perelle’t, Dib 
nates, tra 10.) One who pere- 2 (perel yrs on. : 
o place; 5 gs ee wanders about from place perele X the Jicho Poeun r 
oie makes himself a : 7 obtained fron 
riosity or improve his Peer. to satisfy his cu- „gedin the P 
SR S Casaubon, Credulity, p. 6o. The name 18 #7 


t. 


relle 


ato produce cudbear, 
0 
are US 


j remptus 

CL. peremptus, 

ei L peremere), tako 
í inguis stroy 
+inguish, destroy, 
pinta ee vs see emplion. 
i destroy ; 


se of appeal is per- 
m cause Sanso the office 
app stance is perempted 

c: Aylige, Parergon. 


hat 
of an 
‘a after sU 
tghon), 7 [< OF. perem: 
PUL: poremptio()s E de- 
use “re, PP: peremptus, des zo 
(b. eri ing ; q quashing; nonsuit. 
AÑ a was introduced in favour 
si ald pe rendered perpetual. 
uíts shou Aylife, Parergon. 
adv. Inaper- 
positively ; de- 
question or 


iN) 
omp-tő-r1- 17> 
a absolutely ; Pos 
x to preclude further 
a 


i Pap 
yemp-to-ri-nes); n. Pex 
Prive or dogmatic character ; 

J ? 


D 
absoluteness 


g dogmatism: as, the 
f command or of a creed. . 
gs 0 emp-to-1i), a. and Me [< F. 
perentorio = Pg. peremptorio 
, peremtorius, 
stroyer, 


api. 
nia xpress 
et peremptory command or call. 
hte: O°) 


ç customs are 2S peremptory as 
Wy rath planets, death, or destiny. K 
S Marlowe, Tamburlaine, Ty A 


We will suddenly 


s ept and peremptory answer. 
Pass our accept and PeO Siak., Hen. V 


ert tone in which he sent forth his sublime 
penn Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, V- 


determinate; absolute 
a peremptory action or ex- 


enminds! 
9 In law, final; 
ironditional: as, 
ception. 
A premplory adjustment of the number of saloons to 
the population would be extremely difficult. 
Harper's Weekly, XXXIII. 42. 
4Fully resolved; resolute ; determined; posi- 
tieinopinion or judgment; dogmatic: said of 
persons, 


To-morrow be in readiness to go, 
Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 
Shak., "T. G. of V., i. 3. 71. 
Ivas peremptory that unlesse we had £10,000 immedi- 
Hay the prisoners would starve. 
S Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1665. 
rea you like—only don’t be too peremptory and 
=e know that wiser men than you have been 
wsly deceived in their predictions. 
LPaitvel 0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 13. 
suively settled Bit sitiv 3 
Wilms, ete upon; that positively must 
The dake now 
erdibly | goes to sea upon the 7th of June, as I 
iss Jue ane i} though others say the peremptory 
Rre ourt and Times of Charles I., 1, 230. 
matory challenge, $ À 
‘ny day, filato. a go. See challenge, 9.— Peremp- 
tleatiehttohebeoccree time when a business by rule 
Ri Sstelan, positive ng iton.— Peremptory defenses, 
el the Heh of tHe ene which amount to a de- 
emptory infi opposite party to take action. — 


k er i ' Ff 
| ial not a aana inference leading to a cate- 


‘ ve, conclusion,— 
Bias US, Seo MAIA n.— Peremptory 
ch ch are founded e Perempto pleas, 


> Meciag ge Nt l matter tending to im- 
is of o t Ol action nding to im 
Ee original writ Shee ee 


P . 
nition, eremptory writ, a 
te 


rn sheriff t 
ma ae ec O cause 
vai! vide Pe rin court without any option given 


i we 
Y to pro. the p i $ 
Shot Ne oala e gye ei sory te 
vi —3. Express, abso- 
Snot geared, 
m nasty dilator Ri ns Deremptories, but to him 
(per a alization (1606), Works, X. 327 
OA adv. [< peremp- 
enter into Y; positively. 
Yon, both forme discourse of a han 
$ ger, 
i ny ory beautiful on and workmanship, 
ne (orende) y Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
Y, 1) sU., 
lire tf renduring, È ibe; 
t for a feraure,] To] aBer through, 
ong tim O ast or endure for 
ie neye. Brit. (Imp. 
Thr, per D at), v.s 
Verennatiny op pret, 


ret. and pp. per- 
} K 


d , 
re, keg and pp. peren- 
P or | perennat A 
A through, eos, perennis, tast 

S long: see peren- 


perennation (per-e-na’shon), n. 


perennial (pe-ren’i-al), a. and n. 
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nial.) I.t trans. To continue to i 

i 2 7 o to prolong indefi- 

nitely; renew. Money Master. Thitae : 

z ae ney Masters all Things (1698), 
II. intrans. In bot., to live perennially 
Properly to understand is 

portions must be examine: 


perfect 


Historical works.] A genus of cacti of the tribe 
Ipuntice, characterized by the numerous large 

spreading petals in many rows, and the stigma 
with y many clustered or spiral rays. There 
cies, all natives of the West Indies. They are 

, with round branches, large solitary or pan- 
| flow era, and sealy or spiny pe: laped or egg-shaped 
í e The distinct fleshy and veiny leaves bear spines 
n their axils, and are in some species thick and cylindri- 
cal, in others broad and membranaccous, unlike those of 
other cacti. P, Eles is the bleo of the United States of 
Colombia, with handsome rose-colored flowers, and leaves 


which are eaten as a salad, See Bari H} 
gooseberry. . See Barbados gooseberry, under 


pereyet, n. A Middle English form of perry®. 

perf. An abbreviation of perfect. 

perfect (pér’fekt), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also perfit; now conformed to the orig. L, ( per- 
Jit, parfit remain in dial. use); < ME. perfet, 
perfit, parfit, parfyte, parfight, parfyth, ete., < 
OF. parfit, parfeit, parfite, parfaict, perfect, F. 
parjait= Pr. perfeit, perficit, perfieg, perfaig = 
Sp. perfecto = Pg. perfeito = It. perfetto = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. perfekt, < L. perfectus, finished, com- 
plete, perfect, pp. of perficere, finish, complete, 
< per, through, + fucere, do: see per- and fact] 
I. a. 1. Brought to a consummation; fully fin- 
ished; carried through to completion in every 
detail; finished in every part; completed. 

Take noble courage, and make perfect what 

seme i ea 2 Is happily begun. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3, 

] growing continually: noting teeth Nature finishes everything, and that makes a large part 

which have the pulp-cavity open, and grow ofhercharm. Every little flower is perfect and complete, 

indefinite from persistent pulps: as, the per- from root to seed. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 249 

ennial incisors of a rodent.—4, In bot., con- 2. Full; whole; entire; complete; existing in 

tinuing more than two years: as, a perennial the widest extent or highest degree. 

stem or root.— 5. In entom., forming colonies She allwais loued me with hert parfight, 

which are continued from year to year, as the And the dede thereof shewid she to ryght. 

ants, bees, and termites; also, living more than Rom- of Partenay (EE TASJE Sa 

one year, as an insect. =Syn. 2. Unfailing, endur- It cannot be without some great worke of God, thus in 


permanent, constant, abiding, lasting, undying, im- the old and decrepit Age of the World, tolet it haue more 
pe able, deathless, immortal. perfect knowledge of it selfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 43. 
II, n. In bot., a plant which lives and blos- There is nosuch thing as perfect transparency or perfect 
somsor fructifies year after year. Such plants may opacity. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 13. 
(a pe no have perenn zoos: n esand aire aad 8. In bot., having both stamens and pistils; 

1erbs with grow rom year toy rom a si ng tap- P Stas s - Q, 
root the root is AELA perennial; but in mont paren her maphrodite : said of a flower, also of a whole 
nials with only fibrous roots the roots are produced anew plant, as opposed to monacious, diacious, ete. 
from time to time or from year to year. The division of —4. Without blemish or defect; lacking in no- 
or most complete 


plants into annuals, biennials, and perennials, according thing; of the best, highest, 
type; exact or unquestionable in every particu- 


ination the perennating 
nT periods of the re ting 
we starting anew into v ‘the 
Nature, XX XIX. 188. 
nna ) [S perennate 
+ -ion.] Perennial or indefinite existence ; spe- 
cifically, in bot., the perennial continuance of 
life. 
In the case of perennials, the mode of pere: inn i 
= > C perennation is a 
interesting feature for observation. ‘Nature, XX XIX 1 
OF. per- 
ennel = Sp. Pg. perennal, < L. perennis R It 
Sp. Pg. perenne = F. pérenne), lasting the year 
through, lasting long, continual, everlasting, < 
per, through, + annus, year: see annual. Cf. 
biennial, ete.) „I.a. 1, Lasting or continuing 
without cessation through the year, or through 
many years: as, a perennial spring or fountain. 
— 2. Continuing without stop or intermission; 
perpetual ; unceasing; never-failing; everlast- 
ing. 


tive activity. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 

work. Carlyle, Past and Present, iii. 1L 
Thy glad perennial youth would fade. 

M. Arnold, 'Yhe Scholar Gipsy. 


8. In zoodl., 


antidote to love. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 


8}. Quite certain; assured. 


to the duration of their roots, is liable to vary under the 
a northern climate may become a biennial or even a per- lar: as, a perfect likeness ; one perfect but many 
ennial in a warm climate, while, on the other hand, the e 
d . cally, complete in moral excellence; entirely 
transplanted to northern climates. od ’ 
perennially (pe-ren‘i-al-i), adv. So as to he 800° 
ry Ha and perfyt. Mandeville, Travels, p. 45. 
perennial-stemmed (perron i-al-stemd), oe Jn Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 
bot., having stems which are perennial, or which 
perennibranch (pe ven’i-brangk), a. and n \ Be ye ther (ore perfect, even as your Father mhea a 
r -brangk), a. and n. heaven is perfect. Mat. v. 48. 
L. perennis, perennial, + branchiæ, gills.) I. 
} I , + br gills.) ne in whose 
a. Having perennial branchie; retaining gills and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. Aidt 
permanently ; of or pertaining to the Perenni- ‘acaulay, History. 
II, n. A member of the Perenn ibranchiata. What faces and what postures he puts on! 
Also perennibranchiate. I do not think he is perfect. 
[NL., < L. perennis, perennial, + Öranchiæ, 6. Completely skilled; thoroughly trained or 
gills.] Same as Perennibranchiata. efficient: as, perfect in discipline. Compare let- 
pl. [NL., neut. pl. of perennibranchiatus: see Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
perennibranchiate.| A division of urodele am- Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 
manently retained. It embraces thesirenids, proteids, 7. Completely effective; satisfactory in every 
and amphiumids, and is opposed to Caducibranchiata, yespect. 
salamanders, newts, etc. Also called Manentibranchia. 
perennibranchiate (pe-ren-i-brang ki-at), a 


influence of different circumstances. Anannual plantin 
imperfect specimens; a perfect face; specifi- 
perennials of warm climates often become annuals when 
perennial; continually; without ceasing. The secunde Day next aftre Men funden a Brid quyt 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iL 1, 28. 
live and fructify from year to year. K 
S The perfect historian is he in whose work the character 
branchiata. 5ł. Sound; of sound mind; sane. 
Perennibranchia (pe-ren-i-brang’ki-#), n. pl. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 2 
Perennibranchiata (pe-ren-i-brang-ki-a’ ta), n. ter-perfect. 
fi >, 2 Hen, IV., iv. 1. 155. 
phibians, comprising those whose gills are per- Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 55. 
which includes almost all the other urodeles, such as the Distress is a perfect 
andn. [< NL. perennibranchials, < L. perennis, 


: ; ee ren- perfect, then, our ship hath touch’d upon 
pon ee + branchi 2s] aa eet Sects emia?" > Shak, Wa Th iii. & 1. 
Nranch. r, aye . . yi . 

r A E (pe-ren‘iti),n. KE: pérennité, OF. 9, Entire; out and out; utter; very great: as, 


i rennidade = ; t shower 

verennidad = Pg.perennidade= a perfect horror of serpents; a perfec 

t. perennità, £ te perennita(t-)s, perennial an of brickbats met them; a perfect stranger. [Col- 

ration, < perennis, perennial: see perennial.) An Joq] 

enduring or continuing through the whole year Fhe queen tore her b 
ri i T. 

without ceasing ESA 


That springs haye their origine fro > nee ANONS 
insa OUTS, among many other strong 
S C perennity of divers springs, Which to range over his 
always afford the same quantity of water. eology, iii. 5 mon! 
rham, Physico-Theology, W- © of this habit [bucking] I have a 


perennite = Xp. 


gonets for perfect anger. 
t, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 
St. Martin, however, was one of the most active in de- 
thi an temples, and used in that employment 
EIEI Acea at the head of a perfect army of 
Lecky, Rationalism, 1. 32. 


perfect dread, and, if I 


pererration (per-e-ra’shgn), n. [¢L. eter OSs can help it, never get on s conta Tk reel 
der through, < per, through, Se 
e a aia see err-] E A wandering or 10. In music: (a) O 
3 


harmonic, belonging 
oup of consonantes, 
does not 
S -ans ti). n. (NL. (Plumier 1703), as, & per 
ree pete arose GBs 1637) of Aix in o posed 


e N. . : + 9 
anter Bone hor of numerous scientific and These intervals are now 0 
? 


i i ugh various places. : 
ae to and fro, to return as wise as 


nti pererration to 201 Forreine Travell, p. 67- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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perfect 


(0) Of a chord, eadence, or 
a 


ly satisfactory, Thns, a perfect è 
jor, in its original position; 


period, complete 


triad, major or mir 
cadence is a simple 

perfect period is one tha 
(ec) In medieval musie, 
sure, triple. Seo measure, 


authentic or pagal 
that is fully 


being whose 


consonance, See the nouns. — 
nition which perfectly explains the 
its essential attributes. — 

onstration that not only shows th 
why it must be 


d, fourth, ete. 
Hower, ea os or completely developed 


at a fact d 


hord or triad is a 
a perfect 
cadence; and a 
nlanced or filled out. 
of rhythm, time, or mea- 
12,— Most perfect ens. 
See ens,—Perfect being, the essent i 
M4 K ; God.— Perfect cadence, concord, 
oa ade dog te nome Perfect definition, a den: 
essence of a thing by 


tion, aà dem- 

orfect demonstra a tiat also 
= ensemble, i 
ele aly ue ' nouns. — Perfect 
form of an 
t metals. 


4392 
ivi ection in this life, whether 
rarriving at perfection 1 i i A 
Sera Ne rection of the human faculties or 
Christian perfection. pasy 
OA ssible, . . that if Clifford, in nis foregoing 
E h Aaniped the means of cultivating his taste to its 
ue st nerjectibility, that subtle attribute might, before 
i period, have completely eaten out or filed away his 
sections.” Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


frections. z i l 
: K/ti-bl), a. [= F. perfectible 


i per-fe 
perfectible Pay = It. perfettibile, < ML. *per- 


= Pe. per, 5 5 if 
“vetibilis (2)9< L- non fectus, perfect: see pe ] 
fooni i ae or being made perfect, or 


Capable of becoming rma ; 
: of arriving at the utmost perfection possible, 


i or-fek’ti Jerbal n. of per- 
ting (per-fek ting), 7. [Ver per 
Pran Be einting on both sides. 


shén’), 


insect, the fe 
insect, whether winged or wingless, ~ perfec t l hi (pér-fek‘ting-m: 
vhieh see, under inetal).— Perfec ecting-machine (U g- 
Same as noble metals (whic cet yetamorphosis in which pen eT S nS penfecting-press- [British.] 
‘ fek’ting-pres), n. In 


metamorphosis, in ctr» ge between the lary 


there is a well-marked pupa stag 
‘Also called complete metamorphosis, © 
tho imago, _ Also called can ei see note, — Perfect num- 


under Orgyia,— Perfect note. 


ber, a mimber that is equal to the sum o! t 
og(= 1¢ 2b 4+ 7 + 1) Perfec' 
or aliquot parts, as 28 (= 1+ 2t bo sition qeategor. 


octave, Sce octave, 2. Perfect 
ical proposition.— Perfect speec. 
complete sense, 
Speech is either perfect or imperfect. 
that absolves the sentence. , 
Burgeredicits, 
a syllogism from wh 
in gram., 


Perfect is thal 


Perfect syllogism, 
been omitted.— Perfect tense, 
ing completed time, ora variety of pas 
some reference to the present: instanced by 


a tense express: 


er tenses when a like implica 


have done, future perfect; L should have 


in printing, to print on 
rer parie nien ailemished, holy. 
II. n. Ingram., 

— Historical perfect. See historical, 4. 
perfect (pér’fekt or pér-fekt’), v. t 
mod. E. also perfit; = It. penfettare ; from the 
adj.] 1. To finish or complete so as to leave 
nothing wanting; 
fection: as, to perfect a picture or a statue. 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in pman his love thoroughness: as, perfi € 
ohn iv, 12 č 


js perfected in us, 
It is the duty of art to perfect and exalt naturo. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 214. 


Exact Reformation is not peryited at the first push. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


I pray certify me, by the next occasion, what the wine 
cost for the common use, and if you have Jaid out any 


more in that kind, that I may perfect my account. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446. 


But a night there is 


Betwixt me and the perfecting of bliss! 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 313. 


That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety; ‘fore whose throne ’tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Shak., All's Well, iy. 4. 4. 
2. To make perfect; instruct fully; make ful- 
ly informed or skilled: as, to perfect one’s self 
in the principles of architecture; to penfect 
soldiers in discipline. 
Euery man taking charge may he . . . well taught, per- 
fited, and readily instracted in all the pasa ad 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 262. 


Whence might this distaste arise? 
Be at least 80 kind to perfect me in that. 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, i, 1. 


‘i conta See bail2,=8yn. 1, To accomplish, 
perfectation (pér-fek-ta‘shon),. [< perfect + 
~ition.) The act or process of nee to per- 
fection; perfecting. [Rare.] j 
Does it not appear... as if the v 
Spar ina Predan eae ede 
an eye orang, 
antagonistic oemt ue gure hayoh 7 Me Gre 
pertecter (pér‘fek-tér or pér-fek’ter), n, [< per- 
fa 71.) One who perfects, completes, or 
inishes; one who makes perfect, : 
, Let us run with patience. the i 
looking unto Jesus the author Raat of Ae id 
Heh, xii. 2 (revised version), 


[S perfecti- 
he perfecti- 
3 a perfec- 


L 7 ie 
© perfecti. 
Perfectible; he 
of becoming or 


, the capability 


). In 


aand 
A ing-press (pèr- ) l 
pena OEE in which the paper is printed 


f all its divisors 4) both sides 


, a speech that makes 


tr, by a Gentleman, i, 24. 
ich no part has 


t time involving 
I have done, 


ke, Thesame word is added to the titles of oth- 
SoS ae ike tion is made: thus, Z shall 


done, conditional 


oct; — ellow. See yellow.—To 
perfect; and so on.— Perfect y ERT 


the perfect tense. See above. 
[Early 


bring to completion or per- 


printing, & press l 
at one operation. 
r-fek’shon), n. [S ME. perfec- 
cion, perjeccyone, perfeccioun, perfecciun, < OF, 
(and F.) perfection = Sp. perfeccion = Pg. per- 
t feicdo = It. perfezione, < L. penfectio(n-), a fin- 
ishing, perfection, < perficere, pp. perfectus, 
finish, complete: see perfect.) lt. Perform- 
anco; accomplishment. 
Lovers... vowing mubacnanne pereeo of ten, and 
e te art € . 
discharging less than the ten pare NOAE C Til 2. 04. 
able creature make these his serious 
ns, much less only live to these ends? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


- perfection (pè 


Would any reason 
studies and perfectior 


2, The state of being perfect, as in material, 
form, design, composition, construction, opera- 
tion, action, qualification, etc.; that degree of 
excellence which leaves nothing to be desired, 
or in which nothing requisite is wanting; en- 
tire freedom from defect, blemish, weakn 
or liability to err or fail; supreme excellence, 
whether moral or material; completeness or 
ction in an art; fruits 


Dy 


in perfection; tho perfection of beauty: often 
used concretely: as, she is perfection. 

Howbeit I WN answere these messengers that theyr 
comyng pleaseth me greatlye, and that my doughter shuld 
be happy if she myght come to so great perfection as to 
he conioyned in maryage to the erle of Guerles. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., TI, ex. 

Tyme shall breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 

If we affect him not far above and before all things, 

our religion hath not that inward perfection which it should 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. €. 

_He never plays, but reades much, having the Latin, 

French, and Spanish tongues in perfection. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1677. 

_ The Roman language arrived at great perfection before 

it began to decay. Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 

_ Everybody, again, understands distinctly enough what 

is meant by man’s perfection —his reaching the best which 
his powers and circumstances allow him to reach. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 


8. A quality, trait, feature, endowment, or ac- 
quirement that is characterized by excellence 
or is of great worth or value; excellency. 
What tongue can her perfections tell? 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Ye wonder how this noble Damozell 
So great perfections did in her compile. 
aan Spenser, 1. Q., ITI. vi. 1. 
unity, the simplicity or inseparability of all the 
Pan RE, i one of the chief P I con- 
Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iii. 


4. The extreme; the highest degree; 
4 ji egree; consum- 
mation: as, the perfection of cruelty. [Colloq.] 


Other Saluages assaulted the rest and slew tl i 
je f hem, strip- 
painem and tooke what they had; but fearing this anes 
Paes nes to light, and might cause them to suffer 
» Would now proceed to the perfection of villanie. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 36. 


5t. In medieval music, triple rhythm or measure. 


See measure, 12 
, +<.— Absolute perfect; the absence 
Aaaa sm of defect and fault: the Peton i of God.— 
parting hizt Perfection, an addition to the essence, im- 
cte.— Christia mers of acting, of receiving impressions, 
sential or tr; perfection. See perfectionism (b).— ES- 
of everythi ans cendental perfection, the possession 
perfection ta iat is necessary to an essence.— Esthetic 
cognition TON tless beauty; the entire agreement of a 
Saine as first a sense.— First and second perfection. 
and energy, qena second entelechy or act. See entelechy, 
being hee t ormal perfection, that which in any 
formal laws a o be than not to be; conformity to the 
Mate of thought,— Logical perfection. See logi- 
al— Material perfection of cognition. Sce maleri- 
the real world : ie ection of knowledge, conformity to 
of the soul or mi ruth. Moral perfection, a perfection 
— Perfection o E »—Natural perfection. See natural. 
profündity, r gognition, the union of precision with 
Position of matta ection of disposition, the entire dis- 
q he game as first a ai peeing: oe given form : nearly 
egree ‘ .— Perfection of energy, tha 
of effort Which a being is Or Erd to 
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put forth,.— erf r 
pons integrity, ection o 


ody, — S +> Ph 
raculous upomaturaj cal 
ment of t] LT) 
perfection. 
x Xi. 


rer feicoar 4 
pi feicoay = 7 
© complete; 
Both our labe 
Perfectioning o 
— the right use of their 


perfectionalt (pè 

JSectionnal, < berfecti 
tion and -al.) aoe 
I call that 


perfectionate (pap-ra i 
Jection + t (pèr-fok 
perfection. 

He has. four 
aNg 0 ied an ac 
perfectionating of painting, “stems for th 
i : en, Dufresnoy 
perfectionation (pèr. ne 
perjeetionat + -ion.] 1 
ect. Foreign Quari > 
wt. d gn Quarterly ' 
perfectioner (pér-fek’shar 
that which makes perfec S 
tion. [Rare.] a 
Language has been th 
„ro nguage has be e handinai igh 
Holon the Hernia instrument, and per got a 
7 f Cust, Mod. Langs, of Afe, Oi Clia 
perfectionism (pèr-fek’shon-izm) eE 
tion ia The belief that i 
tainable. Specifically— (a) T i 
Tenei Catholics, that Thee 
e e al of God, and that th 
Methe 


1); 1. UC pirfee 
a sinless life ig A 
loctrine, held by 

cj Ustified can dan 


eira 
1. (b) The doctrine, held ty migra 
K a inin 


that a relative perfecti i 
Be i a ion ca iia 
Jection is attainable, and is to vealetanmaen fe 
lute perfection or from the perfection ofa IRE, 
te) L he doctrine expressed in the Confession of the Socke 
of F riends in 1675, that the heart can be “free fren eke 
ally sinning and transgressing of the law of God ‘nd 
that respect perfect.” (d) The belief that one can altai 
or has attained a state of absolute moral perfection. Sachs 
belief is entertained by persons in various religious bodies, 
perfectionist (pér-fek’shon-ist), n. [= F. paft- 
tionniste = Sp. perfeccionista; as perfection + 
-ist.] 1. One who believes in any form of per- 
fectionism. 
Our late penfectionists are truly enlightened, who thik 
they can live and not sin. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, ir à 


Specifically—2. [eap.] A memberof the Oneids 
Community. See community. Also called Bibl 
Communist.— Christian Perfectionist, « veliert) 
Christian perfection, See perfectionism (b). 
perfectionment (per-fek’shon-ment), 1 
or fectt 7 9 fection, Vy t mek 
perfectionnement; as perfection, Vu teal be 
The act of making pera or the sta 
ing perfect. [Rare.] yea 
perfective (péer-fek’tiv), @ ee in 
tivo = It. penfettivo ; as perfect T venection 
ing or conducing to perfecting Ors 
The affections are in the ior discompo 0 
actions made tumultuous, ks, LE 
height of rage and violence. 


Taylor, Wore re 
n n Inap“ 
perfectively (per-fek’tiv-li), adv. {nat 
tive manner. ae ite 
‘As virtue is seated fundamentally in gual 
perfectively in the phaney Gun, cone os 
n perfect T iee 
erfectlesst (per fektles) w, i from pen 
5 Malling short of perfection; 
tion. 
Fond Epicure, + “pejsts sin bY 
(Not shunning ihe A fect les 


Tmaginedst a God 


Heath ing Who! 
In Works dey of vester, 


spekti) dd i 
(per‘fekt li) ail 
Z ME. pe fite A 


destitut 
yexed, 


jntellech ® 


vt 


perfectly 
perfitly 5 
< perfect at 
wholly; ¢o ate: as, th 
clear; 
Alle tho t 


eth ina 
Ther she 1y naked | 
Tor 


face bare an 


sho li 
indeed, WHO pruce, 


Som fectiy Diack: 


are perfe 
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fect ess Or These great virtues were $ 7 perforator 
7 ree thorougbne He oe Men tga ities Teas great vices; in- There is an abundant supply of nectar in the nect: of 
Bay as to lenye TE faith; no regard to oaths, Hume, ‘On Monl AIS no Tropæolum tricolor, yet I have found ME plane untae ed 
war ances POJ cclly; Ne _syn, See perfidious. On Morals, App. 4. in more than one garden, while the flowers of other plants 
sho aa it fi : had been extensively perforated, 
geste nge I fectly ly? peier Peer ee Old forms of perfect. Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 427 
ge de® pfectly ! sr-fiks 7 PEE aN ation, p. 427. 
Hy dee 1: ngung” A tongues perfect V mb iv. 4. p zS (pe Wis) ); y: t. [Appar. an error for =8yn. Bore through, Pierce,ete, See T 
f p ee he these and Fi, CO , prefiz, in sense of ‘pre-appoint’] To fi OU E „ete, See penetrate, 
us xno ou HP peat. 4 soul smooth and cal- tje: appoint PY cA o fix: set- pe orate (pér’id-rat),a. [< L. perforatus, pp.: 
we gent virtu of perfectly endises thou’ i l seethe verb.] Bored or pierced through; pene- 
a cellent ie ib se! gh; 
exc? g pake 


1g per V: 
je forte, fhoughts ON 
sett “ 


oe »ict-nes) us i 
a reoot or complete; 


(p 
din! 


ay t rv iy [the 

sliom POP TY O give, em cm 
practi paliit PEANT and realistic imagery 
by pere Morenightdy Rev., N. S 


yèr-fèrvid-nes), N. 


k 
y-fish 
nt (pe I 


rficient founder of all eleemo 


rficient i nonn E enet 
incony se to the service of the repast. 
potubly the inconvenience Br the ropi 


cent action, See action. 
Jin. Literally, 1 
teor lasting work; specifically, 
Trsa charity- : 
yeridious (pér-fid’i-us), 4. 
tn, (La, perfidiosus, < perfi 


He's quoted for a most perfidious slave. 


cald with singular dexterity assume. 
Macaulay, Wist. Eng., 


pate much may be implied in that. 


PUn hjul; the deserter is faithless. 


urng 
w eee on to harm | 


rr 
ane re es of the wrecker. 


n 
ulowede chery to the basest extrem 
it nen accepted obligations, 


N ed in dish y 
nf ted i onour sti 
Md faith unfaithful kept him aane 


ety, or precision; 
tly adjusted or 


t je a My life who could not bear 
anew My man ly Jike a Christian. 


arious Subjects 
The character 
perfec- 


be 3 pfni. y 

ppletone ss: a KE perfert idus, 
orm correct) for pré 
pefore (used in- 
joiling, hot: see Jervid.] 


colored preach- 
emotional nature is 
XLIII. 861. 
The char- 
erfervid; extreme heat or ar- 


[= Sp. Pg. 


Blackstone, Com., I. xviii. 
objection {to pronouncing grace] was 


one who performs a com- 
one who en- 


a. [= Pg. It. perfidi- 
dia, falsehood: see 


Shak., All's Well, v. 3. 205. 
Anair of magnanimity which, perfidious as he was, he 


vii. 
2. Proceeding from or characterized by perfidy 
atase treachery; false: as, a penfidious act. 
HE 1, Unfaithful, Faithless, Treacherous, Perfidious. 
eyan represents negatively the meaning that is com- 
ete words, but it especially means a lack of 
‘lity to trust or duty, a failure to perform what is due, 
Faithless is nega- 

omit positive in sense; the faithless man does 
Mian isa breach of faith; the sleeping senti- 
! 5 Treachery and 
RREA of faithlessness. The treacherous man 
confidence that is reposed in him, or 

by deceitful appearances: as, 

The perfidious 

ne; he betrays 


ati Py and eyen the 
luis ate ant en Paa aatia zas, Benedict Arnold 
His honour root 


Take heed, as you are gentlemen, this quarre 
Sleep till the hour perjizt. pa 


Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 
perflablet (pér’fla-bl), a. (ME.,.< OF. perflable 
< L. perflabilis, that may be blown t rough, ¢ 
perflare, blow through: see perflate.} Capable 
of being blown through. 


trated. 


An carthen pot perforaie at the bottom, 


Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
Specifically —(a) In bot., pierced with one or more small 
holes, or, more commonly, having translucent dots whieh 
resemble holes, as in most plants of the order Hypericinee. 
(by In ornith., noting the nostril of a bird when lacking 
a nasal septum, so that a hole appears from side to side of 
the bill, as in the turkey-buzzard, er: ete. (c) In anat., 
open; opened through; affording passage or communica- 
tion; having the character or quality of a perforation ; fo- 
raminate. (d) In zool., full of little holes or perforations; 
cribrose ; foraminulate; specifically, of or pertaining to 


But make it high, on everie half perjlabl: 
Palladius, Wusbondrie (Ee LT. BO), p. 37. 
perflatet (pér-flat’), v. t. [< L. perflatus, pp. of 
perflare, blow through, < per, through, + flare, 
blow: see flatus. Cf. inflate] To blow through. hs Pere F a perforate coral; a perforate foramini- 
eel a h r. — orai in ent elytra whic 
a ERSTE ods prt on climates moe tea peta centin Cenie ae ae 
fe peas : Law i orated (pér’fo-ra-ted), p.a. [Pp. of perfa- 
Pea (par -fla’shon), n. (=F. perflation, rate,v.) 1. Same as pee cel! By cae 
< LL. perflatio(n-), a blowing through, < L. per- sion, cut through in many places and with ir- 
flare, pp. perflatus, blow through: see perflate.] regular and somewhat large openings. Com- 
Che act of blowing through. pare å jour. 
Miner A carved oak el iri g Gi F 
J ca ak panel by Grinling Gibbons; the panel is 
to the perforated and eyed both sides alike. y 
W. S. Ogden, Antique Furniture. 
8. In ker., same as cleché.— p 
5 als s ¢.— Perforated file, See 
Jile\.— Perforated medallion, see pierced medallion, 
under pierced.— Perforated space. (a) Anterior, a de- 
pression on either side, near the entrance of the Sylvian 
fissure, floored with gray matter, and pierced with numer- 
ous small foramina for the passage of blood-vessels, most 
of whichare destined for the corpus striatum, immediately 
above, (b) Posterior, a deep fossa situated back of the 
corpora albicantia, and between the crura cerebri, per- 
forated by numerous holes forthe passage of blood-vessels. 
perforati, n. Plural of perforatus. 
perforating (pér’f6-ri-ting),p.a. In anat.. spe- 
cifically, perforant ; passing through a perfora- 
tion: applied to the deep flexor muscles 


2 


by perjlations with large bellows, give motion 
, which ventilates and cools the mines. 


Woodward. 
That [barn] . . . wasso cont ived . . . as, by perpetual 
perfiation, to prevent the mow from heating. 


A Journey, ete., quoted in Hall’s Mod. Eng., p. 205. 
perfoliate (pér-fo'li-at). a. [= F. perfolié (cf. 
OF. perfoliate, ‘‘through-wax, through-leaf (an 
herb)” — Cot- 
grave),=Sp.Pg. 
perfoliado,< NL. 
perfoliatus, < L. 
per, through, + 
folium, a leaf: 
see foliate.] 1. 


A a of the 
n bot, having fingers or toes. See perjorans.— Perforating ar- 
a stem which teries. (a) Of the foot, small communicating branches be- 
seems to pass 


tween the dorsal and plantar arteries, in the interosseous 


through spaces and near the clefts of the toes. (b) Of the hand, 


the 


blade: said of branches of communication between the deep palmar ar- 
1. Faithless; basely treacherous ; ade: said of a tery and the dorsal interosseous arteries, through the in- 
ki h ted. : Oe * leaf. This appear- terosseous spaces. (c) Of the thigh, usually four branches 
alse-hearted, ance is produced 

What of him ? 


of the profunda artery which pierce the adductor mus- 
by the congenital 


cles to supply the parts at the back of the thigh. (d) Of 
union of the edges the thorax, branches of the internal mammary which 
of the sinus of an = R 5 pierce the intercostal muscles to supply the pectoral mus- 
ample aul leaf. 1. Perfoliate leaves of Uvularia per- 


cle, skin, and mammary gland.— Per: orating cutaneous 
nerves, perforating nerve of Casser. See nerre.— Per- 
forating fibers of bone, Same as Sharpey'a fibers (which 
see, under jiber1).— Perforating peroneal artery, the 
anterior peroneal.— Perforating rods of f) ey. 
Same as Sharpey's fibers (which see, under fiber1).— Per- 
forating ulcer of the foot, an ulcer beginning on the sole 
and usually obstinately progressive, involving the deeper 
tissues, including the bones. It has been observed in 
tabes, in dementia paralytica, and with other neryous le- 
sions. Also called eee disease of the foot, malum 
perforans pedis, ma perforant du pied. A similar coudi- 
tion has been found in the hand. NE E 
perforating-machine (pèr fo-ra-ting-ma- 
shén’), n. 1. A machine for stampmg lines of 
holes orperforationsin sheets of postage-stamps 
or paper leaves, as in a check-book or receipt- 
ook, to facilitate separation; a paper-perfo- 
rating machine.— 2. A machine for stamping 
the perforated ribbons of paper used with the 
rapid or other forms of automatic telegraphic 
machines.—8. A rock-drill or perforator. 


foliata. 2. Connate-perfoliate leaves of 


‘a perfoliata, honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens). 


Baptisia perfoliata, 

and Bupleurum rotundifolium afford examples of perfo- 
liate leaves. When opposite leaves have their bases 
united, so that the stem passes through, they are said to 
be connate-perfoliate, as in leaves of honeysuckles. See 
also cut under connate. 


2. In entom., having the outer joints much di- 
lated laterally all around, but not forming a 
compact club; taxicorn: said of antenn® ap- 
pearing like a number of round plates joined by 
a shaft or stem running through their centers. 
Also perfoliated. z 

perforable (pér’f6-ra-bl), 4. [< L. as if “per fo- 
rabilis, < perforare, perforate: see perforate. 
Admitting of perforation; that can be bored 
or pierced through. 

perforans (per’fO-ranz), 2.3 pl. perforantes 
(pér-fo-ran’téz). [NL., ppr. of L. perforare, 
perforate: see perforate.) The long flexor 


Votaries of Dusi Tennyson, Lancelot and Blaine. muscle of the toes, or the deep flexor muscle of perforeuor E cee ae 
tiles alike in frionas Pleasure prove the fingers: so called because theirtendonsper- tion = >p. 1 foracion m raia), < Lie perfo- 
tiendship and in love rate the tend f the perforatus muscles perforazione, < ML. perfo : 1 
liki Cowper, Verses from Valediction forato; the! tangon rioni p Š rare, pp. perforatus, bore through: see perfo- 

AST am guna be as true and just z me une ta ines of at! Pea L. perforan(t-)s rate.) 1. Theact of boring or piercing through. 
» talse, and erforant (pèr tọ-rant), @. : : ; 
tap iUs of prent Shak. Rich, TL i. 1. 37. Sin of h exforare, perforate: see perforate] The perforation of the body of the tree in several pis 
da pHitselt, in age overs el e EA ERS foratine, as the tendon of a flexor muscle. f 
Wa p Self, in and great virtues, he [Burk Perforating, as the ten i 3 nA : 
Pihidious court anit actly, a mark for thol hate Perforata (pèr-fö-rā'tä), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 2. A hole bored; any iaag 7 apare pa 
kridi Bagiuded people. ¢ L. perforatus, perforate: see per orate, a.) tbrough anything, or into the interior of a sub- 
în ously (pera; lacaulay, Warren Hastings. i One at the aie into which Edwards and stance. 
inito Mer; wi m gl), adv. In a perfid- Haime (1850) divide the corals: distinguished Each bee, before it has had much practice, must Jose 
tously, perfidy; treacherously; from Aporosd, Tabulata, and Rugosa. It in- som time ae to be a er (oratia ER nen 
ey Ast brok cludes the Madreporide, P oritide, ete. Also crcl: Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 433. 
ML not perform diously thy oath, called Porosa.— 2. The perforate foraminifers, ae pea ONY F > 
kridi ed thy plighted troth subclass, order, or suborder) of perforative (pèr fo-vi-tiv), a. [= F. perfora- 
wa Usnesg (pè an Buler, Hudibras, III. i. 257. n large group Cr aaa in atest perforated tif = Pg. perjoralico; as perforate -ive.] 
tinest being perfa Uses Aa a a MONO DIORA “a id in Having power to perforate or pierce. 
me faith, perfidious: RO n ; The char- with numerous foram bee mea ter ee (per’f-r8-tor), n. (= F. perfora- 
e teas, eSsnegg, ery; traitor- opening, through all ofw ic hei E E A perforadon = te. perfordtore, < NE 
het theme Pe to dis r dopods may protrude: opposa idee, Lagenidæ, *perforator, < D. nerforare, perforate: see per- 
Wdy a ae X thelr ow with the Peoples Oath, Leading forms are the Textulartide, li sae i orate.) One ais or that which perforates, 
ie a ai 8. Milton palcuiness having Globigerinid2, Hoes aug Aun ae force) ne Eat ee PS 
ia gy dy Re i ; masius. perforate ér’fo-rat), UV. bes eee = y Mforting the skull of a fetus when it ts 
le tora, L. pernai,  benfidie = Sp. Pg norforato Ti perforating. ren perforatus, pp. strument for Piee its size, (0) An iustrament used to 
Pag fhe Sr. Dera Ady, < perfidus (> of perforare pore through C T. E = punch the ribbons certain kinds of teleg- 
Of fart © =. perfide), faith- erforar = F. perforer), ? > raphy. 
j mo ar trusts Bey faith see faith) Teo pore: see bore}, for annem, ee ma The perforator y; prepares 
A e treachery; faith- bore through ; meraj m ahole o » holes in a paper ribno 
as by boring or : 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 


ar ul ~ * he ne wire os 


+ ML. fortia, forca: seo Jo 
violence; of necessity. 


many as he wynneth parforce shal 
Berners, 


Seeing perforce yo must do this, will ye not willl 


ae on on otters (Parl 
This , . . confounded villain will make me danco 

Soree. 
perforcet (pér-fors’), v. t. 
after force, 
My furious force their force perfore'd to yield. 


perform (pèr-fôrm’), v. [$ 
Jourmen, parformen, parJourmen, 
Journen, 
porfournir, AF. 0 
mer, orig. *parfourmir, complete 
perform, < par, < L. per, through, 


is orig. (see etym. ht); 
form is partly due to association 
related verb form; cf. LL. performare, 
thoroughly, > It, performare, 
fashion out” (Florio).] I, trans. 


do: as, to perform an act of kindness or 
of daring; to perform a day's labi 
an operation in surgery or in arithmetic. 


bryng it to an ende, he preyed to G 
wolde parforme that that he had begonne. 
th Mandeville, Travels, p. 


Ogrete God, that parfourncet thy laude 
By mouth of innocentz, lo, heer, thy myght. 


Did I for this 
Perform so noble and go brave defeat 
On Sacrovir? 


balancing pole. 


critic an easy and habitual act. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 
2. To carry out or do whatever is demanded 
orrequired by (duty, a vow, ete.); execute the 
rovisions, commands, or requirements of; put 
in execution; dischargo; fulfil: as, to perform 
one’s duty; to perform a vow; to perform a 
covenant. 
» The quen & here consail ther-of were a- 
That he so him profered to St ies Site 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4008. 


When I make to any man a promise, I keep it and per- 
formit truly, malta Mise, Rel. 
I thy hest will all perem at Au 
; ennyson, Morte d'Arthur. 
8, To render; do. s n 


Sol, the only one of the Titans wh x i 
k performed him singular service. ences toured Juplter, 


z 3 Bacon, Physical Fables, i. 
4. To act or represent on or as on the 


cha of Buck at n 
+ Cooke, Life of S. Foote, I. 35, 
öt. To make up; constitute; complete, 


In November [1753] . . . Foote himself performed 
character Dito theatre, eth ms 


hour inequal by n 


n t. Chaucer, EIENEN 
Thi confessour heere for his worth; esse 
Shal parfourne up ae nombre of beara 


> Summoner's Tale, 1. 561, 


o afford; furnish. 


R ; ce, thir is no 
If Sir Gaultier Paschac wynno hym E T NA 


man can sauc hym fro the gethan an dyo or be hange i. 


BC arent] 
of Froissart’s Chron., I. xxxviii. 
Aa ; nely cuted, or fu 


ker Soc., 1853), I. 64. 


Goldsmith, Grumbler. 
[< perforce, adv., perform 
v.] To foreo; constrain ; compel. 


Mir, for Mags., p. 416. (Yares.) 
[< ME. performen, per- 
usually par- 
OF, parfournir, parfornir, parfurnir, 
parformer, parfourmer, perfor- 
accomplish, 
+ fournir, 
“fourmir, provide, furnish: soe furnishl, Them 
of furnish1), but the E. per- 
with the un- 
form 
“to performe or 
1. To effect; 
execute; accomplish; achieve; carry on or out; 
a deed 
day’s labor; to perform 


ho saughe thet he myghte not don it, ne 
ae ea satan he y of Nature that he 
265. 


Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 155, 


B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 
The rope-dancing is performed. bya woman holding a Performance. Davies. 

trutt, Sports and Pastimes, p.288. performationt, n. 
We have in vain tried to perform what ought to betoa formance; doing; carrying out. 


stage: Performing (pér-for’ ming), p. a. 


JSricated, ppr. 
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He had an exquisite 
flute. Ras 
performable (pér-for ma-bl), @. 
Ifilled; practicable. 
Men herein | Ae 
hist Aea ol several actions which are not pe 
able without them. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Er 


ance (pér-for’mans), n., [< perform + 


-ance.] 


pletion of anything; a doing: as, the perform- 
ance of works or of an undertaking; the per- 
mance of duty. 
Jor i Useless are all words, 
writ performance with your swords. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, i, 1. 
Acre of Performance is worth the whole Land of 
ele : Howell, Letters, iv, 38. 
Promises are not binding where the performance is un- 
DENI Paley, Moral Philos., III. i. 5. 
2. That which is performed or accomplished; 
action; deed; thing done; a piece of work. 
Her walking and other actual performances. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 13. 
Itis the work of Mons. Poitrich, who adorned a chapel 
in the same manner at Falcouse, two leagues from Bonno, 


which is said to be a most beautiful performance. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii, 222. 


Till you have 


ecially at enlace of amusement.— Specific per- 
‘ormance, in law, actual performance, or an action to 
compel actual performance, as distinguished from the 
payment of damages as 2 compensation for non-perform- 
ance,=S$yn. 1. Accomplishment, achievement, consum- 
mation, See perform.— 2, Exploit, feat.— 3, Production. 


performancyt, n. [As performance (see -cy).] 
[< perform + -ation.] Per- 


This Indenture made. . . for the performation of y° 
things ynderwritten, Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 164. 
performer (pér-for’mér), n. 1. One who per- 
forms, accomplishes, or fulfils. 
Even share hath he that keeps his tent, and he to field doth 


BO iene: 
The much performer, and the man that can of nothing 
vaunt. Chapman, Iliad, ix. 
2. One who performs or takes part in a play or 
performance of any kind; an actor, actress, mu- 
sician, circus-rider, ete, 
Mr, Johnson, a performer of sound judgment, who suc- 
ceeded in many walks in comedy, 
at Life of Quin (reprint, 1887), p. 16. 
Whilst in past times the performer treated his instru- 
ment [piano]as a respected and beloved friend, and almost 
ereed it, many of our present performers appear to treat 
as an enemy, who has to be fought with, and at last 
conquered. Grove, Dict. Music, II. 744. 


1. Doing; 


as, to perform the part of Hamlet executing; ishi i 
i ng; accomplishing.— 2, Trained to per- 
Baray e Aare ot this harpy hast thou form tricks or play a part: as, performing dogs. 


Shak, Tempest, iii. 3. s4. Derfricate (pér’fri-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
f ” ' [< L. perfricatus, p 
pp. of perfricare (> It. perfricare), rub all over, 
s per, through 
thow abate the quantite of th 0 Tub over or thoroug 
tof thirty, than shal i tho remenant tat eve by daye, p eee (pér-fri-ka’shon), n. . [< penfricate 
rubbing in 
the pores 
perfumatory (pér-fii’ma-to-ri), a. [< perfume 


perfricating. 


, t fricare, rub: see friction.) 
thoroughly. Bailey. 


A thorough rubbing, especially the 
of some unctuous substance through 
of the skin; inunction. 


-atory.] Yielding perfume; perfuming. 
A perfumatory or incense altar. 
Leigh, Critica Sacra (1650), i. 214. (Latham.) 


perfume (pér-fiim’ or pér’fiim), v. t.; pret. and 
Pp. perfumed, ppr. perluning. í ip 
G =p. 


Smoke: see fume x . 
Bane fume, v] To scent; render odor- 


Ppa ume a garment., 


Th Arabic 
‘h’ Arabians Teteh perfuming Frankinsence. 


[< OF. perfumer, 
g. perfumar = It. profumare 
< i. per, through, + fumare, 


parfumer = 
or “perfumare), 


fragrant: 


as, to perfume an apartment; 


weeps the Balm, and famous ‘Trees from whence 


vester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ear, and performed skilfully on the 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great, 


[< perform + 
-able.] Capable of being performed, done, exe- 


do strangely forget the obvious relations of 
y [elephants] have no joints, whereas 


1. The act of performing or the con- 
dition of being performed; execution or com- 


to simulate 
ranium, lave 
herbs, peel of bi 
sandalwood, am 
the patchouli wi 
are now 
distillation, 
vegetable Produc 
She toke for 
burned them, 


2. The scent 
from odorou 


An aml 


And trodden 


=Syn., 2, Fragrance, 
ness, redolence, incens 


cla, and tuberose = 
SC. Va 

heliotrope 

nder, rose 


Prepared p 
mace; ‘ath 


) 108em, 
tter ora, 


bergris, and o itr 


ntergrecn 


ts, 


Perfume the 
Str T, 


are sweet-smelling 

er seer 

Ter harbin ue 

Ey'n the rough r 
eugh rocks with teng w 

weeds send out neal Noe 


ger, 


e, 


perfume-burner (per’ 
sel in which odorous 8 


burned, 


perfume-fountain 


portable 


troduced about 1872, ix 


sure of the liqu 


1id in a 


ain is created, the li 
ube into a lower ball which w 
the place of the voi 


Sum De 
and other 


» Aroma, cte 


(pèr'fūm-founii 
; apparatus for peut 
perfume; especially, a 


erforator ’ till the work is com- Der 
: iling rocks in tunneling; a more than a doing which continues work is com Away, awa fy: 
(O fertile’ nnchine. ca nieta 1. To act; do or execute some- m ¥y thy 
perforating-machine. Sera + pl, perforati TI, intrans. 1. act; 0 There the priests 
perforatus (pér-f9-ra tus), m; ph pon thing. incense, 2*Ftoneg 
(ti), (NL, < L. perforatus, portorato: Hee À ME. ound it present with him to will, but could not Constanti ea 
for Nhe short flexor of the toes, oF Ra PRIR. i 3 ; tiz 
{ ain T of the fingers: so named find how to frp nett, Nature and the Supernat., p. 63, The tue 
because their tendons are perforated by the 2, To act apart; g0 through or complete ONY perfume ae i: r 
tendons of the ieee) muscles.—Perforatus opk; especially, fo sing or play on $ na e Jum= Sp bor tim ey 
caer aaa ng TC ME parforees < instrument, represent a character on the stage, from the SeT Perfu It ) t 
erforce (pèr-förs ), adr. ERRA Ws scent or 5 A ato prene c 
PSF. (and P.) par force = Pr por A Ta Bee ainarcen (or low farce players) often perform on e which ate Stange n a To. 
9 rel = a Dor “A ree. dy 2 May = peas afore » house. ree y. £ alh y x i 
word: for! ie wee roo i) By force or this pacaton: tor fir. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I, 208, Perfumes in wee flowerg K t orga í i 
.) By a A 


Min 
lm, 


TI 
C, viju Pe 
Onda fg 


Tyndeg of 
Elyot, Caan s 


A diana lit cr ian l 
(see Smell, a), T 
fim-bér’ngy) l i 
Ubstances, a8 pastil k 
sata 


ån), n y 
Small jet 


he mera pres 
e foun. 
ng through 4 
hen full takes 


fumes.—2, One whose trade is the making o 
selling of perfumes. 
Barber no more —a gay perfumer comes, 
On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms 


Cra, 


perfumery (pér-fii’mér-i), n. [K F. parfumeri, 
perfumery, = Sp. perfumeria = Pg. perfumaria 
= It. profumeria, a place where perfumes are 
made or sold; as perfume + -cry.] 1, Per 
fumes in general.—2. Tho art of preparing 


perfumes. 


perfume-set (pér‘fim-set 


), n. Aset of articles 


for the toilet-table, such as perfume-bttls 
and puff-boxes, sometimes including such o 


jects as an atomizer spray-t 
perfumy (pér’fi-mi or pèr-fü'mi), 4. 


fume + -y1.] 
sweet-scented. 


The sweet atmosphere 
breath which always surr 


Mrs. 
perfunctorily 


without zeal or 


external form mer 
letter but not to the spl 
ference ; negligently. 
perfunctoriness (per- 


character of b 


ted perf 
half-hearted Pyer-fun g 


perfunctorio = 


rius, < L. perfungh : see, eal, A0 
d h, + Jungi, Ch interest % fe dull 


per, throug 
mechanicall 
merely for tho 


done in & half- 

so as to conform | 

spirit; careless; ? 
n 

What an unbecom ai Eoi 


j y rigoni 
careless, trifling, fee the Vig se 


Jess deserve 
than the Service 0. 


ora spray-tube. 


K pr 


‘ ši 
Having a perfumo; odorous; 


Oliphant, 


(pėr- fung! 
ef ry, careless, Or; 

perfunctory, eee in a manne 

rely, Orso a 


eing pe 


sako 0 
hearte 


n 


was tinged with 
ounded Her. 


-/4p-1i-neS)s 
fungk tor 


ormar 


the 


to be 
pe 


Re 


the pend 


Salem Chapel, iil, (Danke) 
5 -ri-li), ade. 
g'tö-ri-li), A ier 

hearted mane 
half-he ae 
, 


rit; 


i he 
“o. neglige?t o 
rfunctory i oss. 
nco; careless Pe 
a pune 

m$ 
Dan? 
l mi 


k'tõ-i), 
runtoro; 


al 


mons 
the ing 


Leoren 1 ») 
ndi np 2 ; 


vs 


ae ees GS a 


rs ag 


DU pea age 


- and pp: perfused, 
ist 5, of perfun- 

‘undere, pour: 
a or spread 


ough, 


GURA i e 
o ner" «ankle jour; 
fovet] ito sprinkles I 


plood with melan- 


snes Consumptions. 


aly pers jaroen, 1 
= It perfusione, $ 
zor, < perfundere, 
J A pour- 
: 1: o permeate. Perfusion 
+ -ive.] 


y ‘fuse 
a K sah, sprinkle. 


to spread oF 


CL. Pergamenus, 


an), @ L 
en geming to Porgamum,< Iip 
pe auves pe of or pertaining to Forge 
it! pao l oity of Mysia in Asia M j i 
jmporta® ‘ttalid kings M the third and 
ta of the 2 Y tho seat of a very, nota- 
e eP entries Ba art, and the site of a fa- 
r of ie was later removed to Alex- 
Me Oay of parchment. Also 
aie nee school 

a 


art, arena yol 
Th meand ifs inspiration und its 
mt 3 victories, important for civili- 
falus J, of Pergamum, 1n the last 


apnene Art.— 


Part of the Athene group from the great frieze 
of the altar at Pergamum 


tol the third century B. C, over the threatening ad- 
race of barbarism represented by Gallic invasions. Tho 
wirk of this school fs remarkably able, and much more 
pole in spirit than older Greek work; and it has a force 
aworiginality which raise it far above contemporaneous 
Hellenistic art. Previous to 1878 the art of Pergamum 
bg by a number of detached fragments from bat- 
ii ieces, scattered throughout European museums; some 
t have long figured in the list of the most notable 
sculptures — as the Dying Gaul (“Gladiator”) in 
ARA and the “Arria and Pætus” in the Villa Ludo- 
i ome. —Pergamene marbles. See marble. 
ee neous (pér-ga-mé@’né-us), a. [< L. per- 
eee ciment (see parchment), + -cous.] 
i thin and parchment-like in 
| es ety in entom., thin, tough, and 
į tne otthopterous inet as the wing-covers of 
opterous insects 
eTgameni 3 ars 
m yee ni), a andn. [< 
A ari Jo. a. Same as Pergamene. 
fn e or an inhabitant of Perga- 
Teament; 
ACI èr’ ixtohi 
liegi top sous (pér’ga-men-ta/shius), a. 
Jerch pergamenaceous, < I ' 
tehment, + -accous S, 4. pergamena, 
texture cah Parchment-like; hav- 
: t; specifi ‘l N ity, or appearance of 
me 48 the wings i ly, in entom., pergamene- 
ret (perj), 9. ° en insects. 
Ith on; Proceed, ) < L. pergere, proceed.] 
liats, 


ON pergest thy 
v wus, thou art sti i 
Wars art still a comps ' gal- 
Ring i sen fe aon 
Tola, Dingula G pargeting. ear 
uel 
a a (per’go-li, -gi-li), n. [< It. 
Bo bergula, a shed, booth, 
{ ’ ae Ue proceed (also pro- 
kind of agnjnt regere, stretch: see 
Tra 2; & sort of balcony. 
a Or stand, built to view the sports. 
Diary, July 20, 1654, 
y steps connecting the 
walls, horizontal trellises 
H. 
Tal James, Jr., Confidence, xiii. 
tee if [Also pargana, par- 
ivigion puss def.).] In Brit- 
inme7ownahs 1 B zillah or district. 
in, ively ined gdioins and melos T Eae 
cG Mt 
sary, Calcutta, Yule and Burnell, 


j 
) 
j 
j 
Q 


Ing; 
De adia, { 
Sur E 
Aegi nist 
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perhapt, adv. An old form of perhaps. 
And though that perhap to other folke he seeme to line 


in al worldly wealth and blisse, yet himse a 
what him ayleth ince se, yet himself knoweth best 


John Fouler, in Sir T. More’s Cumfort 
fas 


ainst Tribulation 
), To the Reader, 
perhaps (pér-haps’), adv. {Formerly also per- 
hap; per ey apar n., pl. haps. Cf. perchance 
percase. may be; possibly; peradve ee 
perchance. as anne 
If he outlives me, he shall find th 2W i 
my esteem than perhaps he thinks Hota UALS UT, 
ie Addison, Spectator, No. 103, 
Perhaps great Hector then had found his f: 
zut Jove and destiny prolong'd his date! aes 
a : Pope, Tliad, xi. 213. 
e are strange, very strange creatures, and it is bei 
perhaps, not to place too much confidence in SE paren 
alone. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 
peri! (pé’ri), n. [< F. péri, < Pers. pari, a fairy, 
AV estan pairi.] In Pers. myth., an elf or fairy, 
male or female, represented as a descendant of 
fallen angels, excluded from Paradise till their 
penance is accomplished. 
One morn a Pert at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Paradise and the Peri. 
Je s E ? 
peri? (pe-re’), a. LY. péri, lost, spoiled, perished, 
pp. of périr, perish: see perishl.] In her., re- 
duced in size: generally equivalent to couped. 
4 s, Handbook of Heraldry. 
peri-. [L., ete., peri-, < Gr. Tepi, prefix, Tepi, 
prep. with gen., around, usually eausal, about, 
concerning, ete.; with dat., around, about, for, 
ete.; with ace., around, by, ete. ; in comp. in 
like uses, also, j intensive, very, ex- 
ceedingly; = Skt. pari, round about; akin to 
zapá, beside, L. per, through, ete.: see para-, 
pe r-.] A prefix in words of Greek origin or 
formation, meaning ‘around,’ ‘about, ‘near,’ 
equivalent to circum- of Latin origin, as in 
periphery equivalent to circumference, ete. It 
is much used in the formation of new scientific com- 
pounds, but not, like circum-, as an English formative. 
periadenitis (per-i-ad-e-nì'tis),n.  [NL., < Gr. 
zepi, around, + åðýv, a gland, + -ilis. Cf. ade- 
nitis.) Inflammation of the tissues surround- 
ing a gland. 


periadventitial (per-i-ad-ven-tish’al), a. K 
Gr. mepi, around, + NL, adventitia, q. V., + -al.] 


Situated on the outside of the adventitia or 
outer coat of a blood-vessel. 

periagua (per-i-ii’gwil), n. [Formerly also peri- 
augua, *periauga, periauger, perriauger, perri- 
augur, and more corruptly peitiaugua, petty- 
auga, petty-auger, prop. piragua, <Sp. (W. Ind.) 
piragua, a dugout. Cf. pirogue, from the same 
souree.] 1. A canoe made from the trunk of a 
single tree hollowed out; a dugout: used by the 
American Indians. 

This at length put me upon thinking whether it was not 
possible for me to make myself a canoe, or pereagua, such 
as the natives of those climates make. 3 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p- 104. (Nares.) 
2. A vessel made by sawing & large canoe in 
two in the middle, and inserting a plank to 
widen it. These were much used on the coast of the 
Carolinas in the cighteenth century, and even made voy- 
ages by open sea to Norfolk, carrying 40 to 80 barrels of 
pitch or tar. One 30 fect long and 5 feet 7 inches wide is 
called ‘a small pettiaugua” in the Charleston (S. C.) “Ga; 
zette,” 1744. Sucha boat was also used on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, where it is called pirogue and periogue. 
See pirogue. ; ‘ 
8. A large flat-bottomed boat, without keel 
put with lee-board, decked in at each end but 
open in the middle, propelled by oars, or by 
sails on two masts which could be struck. 
This was much used formerly in navigating shoal waters 
along the whole ‘American coast, and sometimes also on 
the Mississippi and its afluents. a E 
iaguas are lon flat-bottom’ ats, carry! 
ree ae ‘They have ‘a kind of Forecastle and a 
cabin, but ul cke Sea 
masts which tney can strike, and Sails like 
They row generally with two oars only. 
Francis Moore, 


Schooners. 


yew, turn about, < zepi, around, + dyety, Carry. 


perianthial (per-i-an’thi-al), a. 


periaptt (per’i-apt), n. 


the rest open, and no Deck. They have two 


and eGangotri 


peribolos 


stamen).| In bot., the bracts su i 
: Í iy acts surrounding the 
male organs (antheridia) of mosses. K 


perianth (per'i-anth), n. [= F. périanthe = 8p. 


periantio, periancio = Pg. perianthio = It. peri- 
Oe perianto, ONL, perianthium (cf. Gr. Tepi- 
Gi pase flowers all around), < Gr, mepi, around, 

i mn flower.] In bot., the floral envelops, 
X ne er calyx or corolla or both. The word is 
te much used, however, where the floral envelops are 
c eariy distinguishable into calyx and corolla, being mainly 
e stricted in its application to the pet 13 MOonocoty- 
ets in which the calyx and coroll: combined 

nat they cannot be satisfactorily disting 1 from one 
another. See cuts under Jungermannia and monochla- 


mydecus,— Bigerial perianth. See biserial. 

T [<4 perianthi- 
um + -al.) Of or relating to the perianth; 
provided with a perianth. Also periantheous. 


perianthium (per-i-an’thi-um), #.; pl. perian- 


thia (-4). 


ie (NL.: see perianth.| Same as peri- 


a = F. périapte = It. 
periapto, periatto, < Gr. zepiazrov. an amulet; 
prop. neut. of zepiaztoc, hung round, < Tepi, 
around, + azzéc, verbal adj. of fasten. ] 
An amulet; a charm worn as a defense 
disease or mischief, especially one worn on 
the person, as around the neck. 
Now help, ye charming spells and periapta. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, Ve 8. 2. 
periarteritis (per-i-iir-te-17’tis), n. INL., < Gr. 
zepi, around, + aprypia, an artery, + -ilis. Cf. 
arteritis.) Inflammation of the adventitia or 
outer coat of an artery. 
periarthritis (per’i-ir thri‘tis), n. [NL < Gr. 
zepi, around, + àpðpov, a joint, + -itis. Cf. 
arthritis.| Inflammation of the tissues sur- 
rounding a joint. 
periarticular (per’i-ii 
around, + L. articulu: 
Surrounding a joint: 
periastral (per-i-as 
àstpov, a star: 
to the periastron. 
periastron ( per-i-as’tron), n.; pl- periastra 


a-lir),a. [<Gr, Tepi, 
a joint: see articular.) 
as, periurticular effusions. 
tral),a. [<Gr. zepi, around, 
see astral.) Of or pertaining 


(tri). [NL., < Gr. mep, around, + darpor, 0 
Star] In the orbit of any heavenly body which 


moves around another, the point where the for- 
mer approaches nearest to the primary: usually 
applied to double stars, but also generally to 
any satellite. 
periaugert, 7. An obsolete form of periagua. 
periaxial (per-i-a ’si-al).a. [<Gr. epi, around, 
+ L. axis, an ax see arial.) 1. Surrounding 
an axis; peripheral with reference to an axis 
of the body: as, the periaxial cœloma. 

A differentiation of this [archenteric]space into an axial 
and a periaxial portion—a digestive tube and a y- 
cavity. Encyc. Brit., XII. 548. 
Specifically —2. Surrounding the axis-cylinder 
of a nerve: as, periaxial fluid. 

periblast (per’i-blast), n. [< Gr. zepi, around, + 
Biacréc, a germ. Cell-substance of an ovum 
surrounding the nucleus. 

periblastic (per-i-blas’tik), a. [< periblast $ 
-ic.] Germinating from the surface of the ovum: 
noting those meroblastie eggs which, by super- 
ficial segmentation of the vitellus, produce a 
perigastrula in germinating. 


e iblastula ( er-i-blas'tū-lä), 1.: pl. periblas- 
UE (-1ē). NE., < Gr. zepi, around, + ÅL. blas- 


iula, q. v-] In cmbryol., the blastula which may 
result fromtheblastulation of aperimorula, and 
which proceeds to develop into a perigastrula. 
periblem (per’i-blem), n. NL. (Hanstein, 
1868), < Gr. mepipAnua, a cloak, < mepi pádem, 
throw around: see peribolos.] In bot., the pri- 
mary cortex, or zone of nascent cortex between 
the dermatogen and the plerome in a growing 
point. 
In the earliest stage of its development this leaf is a 


mere papilla consisting oo eaa cortex ( m) and 
idermis (dermatogen. 
naa (Goole, Physiological Botany, p. 155. 


n. (NL. < Gr. 
mepepréxew, look 
look.] The 


iblepsis er-i-blep’ sis), 
penh ekine about, < 
about, 


+ frérew, 


% i re y 
In the ancient Greek theater, one of the two wild look which accompanies delirium. Dun- 
rot i es 0 
i f machinery placec at the two si 5 its : ; ; ; 
ters for the conventional shifting of the peribolos (pe-rib d-los), 2-3 J L paribo Cou. 
eee © Tt consisted of three painted scenes on the faces ribole = Pg. It. peribolo, < NL. peribo- 
of a revolving frame in the form of a triangular Piy lus, < Gr. epi doros. an inclosure, ce S 
The seene was changed DY tohe audience: > euit, < zepi8ooc, encircling, { repiBáñzemw, throw 


so as to exhibit a new face 
perianal (per--& ma), ae 
+ L. anus: see anal. Ree 
cireumanal; periproche™ 
periandra (per-i-an‘ dri), n. ne 
around, + av7p (avdp-), a male 


2 


[< Gr. zepi 
(in mod. bot 


% 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


[< Gr. zepi around, 
urrounding the anus; 


around, encircle, < epi, around, de, 
throw.] 1. In Gr. antiq., & consecrated court 
or inclosure, generally surrounded by a wall, 
, and often containing a temple, statues, ete. 


’ Hence—2. The outer inclosure of an early 
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peribotos plood-lymph, z 
: F . : “anal, seldom or never contains blood-lymph, and does not i 
Christian church, which constituted the utmost cana mente with other body-cay itie s, but opens upon the perichast 
bounds allowed for refuge or sanetuary. Also exterior through the nephridia, See cuts under Lameltt- a (-ii), 
na dbolus branchiata. (d) A membranous sae inelosing the hair, mano, foling Te 
lis. : ; ir. <a] vessel of a spider. Ligaments s t moro o Ol eni 
a @ K O art on dorsal Ya nocnntered wiunticcnrsioys Eroup of est mo ' 
mepi, around, + ppåyxta, gills; see branchial.) tached to tiem, and by the dilatation and eoutrioulonvar Sadie ot Sexual or d Jann inad 
OLLAR trachew are opened and closed.— Cardiac Ae ia, Oe: ; Caves p ic 
Fie anceof thege 7. are] 
BE lege. Lek 


n er; 
“A (pe 


FaN TEpi, 
sion bladder! ene titig 
pees around the gaj): y ael ; 
around T aL (peri-ko vd i =. : 
, Xove yea | 
Surrounding, invert foe 
as a membrane: 
ity of perichondr 
The ulcerati 
sues external, f 


Water passes . . . into the peribranehial spaces. pericardium, th mies! 
oard . or inflorescences ae 
yx onchial tubes: see ` It. pericarp = ) c 
around, + ppoyata, the bronch i vy fa pod, husk, ¢ zepi, around, + perichætous 
fa bronchial tube. xapróç, Trui C 
s y eati i It should accord in struc- by bristleg een ts 
ner’i-brong-ki‘tis), n. Liti e ee a 
pon brancon t ) hialtubes, ture with the ovary / rived, but exte > as thee it’ Man, 
i take place during fructification the genus Pori 
issue. abortion the origina: 
b A dey 
ue) gronnad; ar Eo CR duced in the fruit, as 
vicinity of the intestinal emenm: as, 
the intrusion of false 


Situated around or about the branchiw. Oe eae ned and close i 
reflected serons membrane covering of flower 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p- 4100. tho heart; the epicu fr wering plants, cave 
peribronchial (porsbrong’ kal) t: [CGE mer verioaro Dey Panny, Mu pericarp, lorena pte hepa N 
g A . , 8 crichete, Perich he Peq 
ie iS M ny ney “apie. tete, ice 
bronchial.) Situated or occurring aroundorin < Gr, wepixap ae: $ i jer 
y J, Seta i vering plants, the seed- rou Nes 
the immediate vicinity 0 oi Sed ovary g P , the seed nd, + yaiz 
vessel or r ary. 1 
h Aag: 4 A $ from Which it is derived, but exten- Worms; g 5 è 
Gr. zepi, around, + 3póy qua, the bront ae ot the sive changes frequently i Specifically Segment 
+ itis, Cf bronchitis. ] Inflammation ot the by which the original ovarian form is obscured, Thus, by perich 2 
peribronchial connective t i w olecystitis a Rolig te c 
pericæcal, pericecal (per-i-së'kal), a. [$ Gr. number of cells in CG peri} 
i : the blind gut: see the ovary maybe re- 
cæcal.] Surrounding or lying in the immediate duced ak, chestnut, 
i a peric®- elm, and birch; or by 
cal abscess; pericecal inflammation, 
»-j-kal’i-dé y artitions tho origi- 
Poricallidæ (per-i-kal’i-de), n. pl. GND. (Hope, partitions Me ay be 


1838), < Pericallus + -idæ.] A family of Cole- P ronsed in the fruit, 


optera of the caraboid series, named from the asin Datura, Linum, 
genus Pericallus, containing about 15 genera, Astragalus, etc. The 
pericarp may acquire 


mainly from India, Africa, and South America. peric: y 
Eens (perdekal’us), n [NL. (Macleay, esteia wing of tho 
1825), < Gr, repi, around, + L. callus, also cal- maple, ash, and hop- 
lum, hard skin: see callus.) The typical genus tree, the prickles on 


of Pericallide, comprising a fow Last Indian the pod of Datura, 
species. 4 Ricinus, cte., or the 


; ; : barbs of the Boragi- 

pericambium (per-i-kam pi-um), m. [NL. naceæ. Connected or- 

(Sachs), < Gr. zep/, about, + NL. cambium: see gans may modify the 
cambium?.] A term 


roposed by Sachs for the ovny, ache a tire 

thin-walled long-celled formative tissue just CEM YA enous of 
within the endodermis that surrounds certain the Composit, the 
fibrovascular bundles. Called cambium-sirands persistent style of cartilage.] Thef » + évo oe 
by Niigeli and desmogen by Russow. Clematis, the fleshy 5 aso a x 1e fibrous investment ghee? 
calyx of Gaultheria, k lage; a membrane which cover que! cari: 

The thin-walled cells of the central cylinder [of theroot or the fleshy recep- ins Se faces of most cartilages, c Overs the free syp. 
a and ¢ capsules of poppy; ë, capsule periosteum of bone. tt js dene boning to the 


of dicotyledons] are in contact with the inner face of the tacle of the Straw- joi jicy +S OF POPPY i Den 
et) alls Aristolochia, d, section of strobilus (0 Ji 

berry. The walls of cone) of pinc; e, nuts of filbert + drupe white fibrous connective tissue any A layer of oni 

d Onged over carti) 


n may 


orming Penetrate the 


a Perichondyy, 


J-P 
oy 
perichondritj ři 
chondritis aea Et P 
with perichondritis 
perichondritis (per! 
perichondrium + 
Ponthondriun, 
per i + 
i aoa rium (per-i-kon’driam) i 
gan e = It. pericondrio, ¢ yj, © B 
rium, < Gr. mepi, around, + N peri 
) 


endodermis, and are known collectively as the pericam- 
bium. Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 113. fiteovary n yohana of plum or peach; g, section of drupe. irom neighboring parts, and i cart 
sur 7 5 Re De a 5 j N 
in consistence in the surfaces of articular chvinaweetnt renee On the Bd 
interior of joints, 


pericardia, . Plural of pericardium. mature pericarp, being leaf-like in the pea-pod, columbine, perichord (per’i-kérd) 
-kôrd), n. 


pericardiac (per-i-kiir’di-ak), a. [<pericardium caltha, ete., thickened and dry in nuts and capsules, fleshy ". Tepi, 

+ -ac(aftercardiac).] 1. Same as pericardial. orpulpy in berries and fleshy without but indurated within, he Aeon, a string: see chord cher aa 

asin all stone-fruits. Where the wallsof the pericarp are he chordal sheath, or investment N 
e noto- 


—2. piggare at or near the cardia or cardiac composed of dissimilar layers, the laye Ba ! hard 

region, without r i f 5 S| lar layers, ayers are distinguished  CJLOra, 
felt , Without reference to the pericardium as ezocarp, endocarp, epicarp, mesocarp, and putamen. In perichordal (per’i-kér: 

. cryptogams the pericarp is a variously modifed structure ~q] j Surot ia ce in 1 [¢ perichord + 

hal hes g the chorda dorsalis, ornoto- 


pericardiaco hrenic ( er/i-kiir-di’a-ko-fren’- containing certain organs of reproduction. Thus, in the . 
Characee itincloses the o’sperm, while in the Florideæ it chord, of a vertebrate: as, perichordal cells; 
i 


ik), a. [< Gr. wepixdpdiov, pericardium, + 9p7v 
' i 1 4 ; 
opn: incloses the carpospores. The term is also sometimes  )/¢ richordal tissue. 


(ọper-), diaphragm.] Of or pertaining to the  gynony i 

pericardium and the ae Eara synonymous with the theca or capsule of mosses. perichoresis (per’i-k6-ré’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cophrente artery, a branch of the internal mammary pericarp n, Plural of pericarpium. repixopyo, rotation, < Tepiy opein go around, 
distributed to the pericardium and the diaphragm. pericarpial (per--kiir’pi-al), a. [=F. péricar- < mepi, around, + yupeir, go on, < Yüpoç, a place) 


pericardial (per-i-kiir’di-al), a. [< pericardium pial; as pericarp + -ial.] Sameas pericarpic. A going round about; a rotation. Bp Kaye. 


+-al.] Surrounding orinclosing the heart; per- Pericar i r-i-kiir’pi ~ péri > 
FUNGI i I eheart; per- Pericarpic (per-i-kiir’pik), a. [= F. péricar- [Rare. 
taining to the pericardium, or having its char- Pde; as pericarp ar ie] In bot., of E relat- re argidal (per“i-kG-roi'dal), a. [¢ Gir, rip 


acter. Also pericardian, pericardiac, and rare- 12g to a pericarp. around, + E. choroid + -a.] About or extent 
id coat of the eye: as, the per 


. . $ D os . 
Pet ane arterien small branches Pericarpium (per-i-kär'pi-um), n.; pl. peri- to the choroi 
fhe A Pemtoardiel ETIO RULE to carpia (-it). [NL.:; see pericarp.] In bot., same choroidal space (the lymph-space between the 
evden dorsal a the actos ei ETRO A D SIDOT. shoroid and scleroti coats) 
cavity, containing perj id Ta ay choroid and selerotie coats). 1. peti 
 pericarpoidal (per‘i-kir-poi’dal), a. [< peri- pericladium (per-i-kla‘di-um), 1.5 pet 
[NL. (cf. LGr, meputedtg Me 


the heart or dorsal vessel. Inanany 

eoni i groups it is separate p 1 4 

trom the rost of tho abdomen by tho alary muscles, which CAND + -oid + -al.) Inbot., belonging to or re-  cladia (-i). 

Pericardial pleura, that part of the seal am sembling a pericarp. branches all around), < Gr. epi, around, Si 

pace tio Mno Maes of the perioral Pericardial pericecal, a. See pericæcal. doc, a young slip, branch: 

Septum, in insecta, the partition fonned by the lary PeTicentral (per-i-sen tral), a. [< Gr mepi bors the sheathing base of a Tri 
pericardium andthe Around, + «évrpov, center.) Situated about a pands and surrounds ue suppor of cal 

2. [cap.] n ool, a g! 


neral abdominal cavity, — = 
Eiana e e a Ean enn center or central body.— Pericentral tubes, in bot, Gray. 
P a (per-i-kiir’di-an), a. [< Peri. E a ee seaweeds the ring of four yates. Allman, 1876. y, periclast (Ot 
54 x ge K ‘J be J i 7 g ra ¥ q i AZ a ; 
7 um + -an.] Same as pericardial, elongated cell. Also IC onamga central periclase (por’i-klaz), i fi eling A 
b repixraces, a twisting tour > | bot 


carditic (per‘i-kiir-dit’ik), a. [< pericar- Perich i-k6’nit 
een Of bik), a. [< ,pericar- Tichena (per-i-ké’ni), n. [NL. (Fries, 1817 aki 1), < mepinadn, break o 
Aar aa per aE to pericarsitis. < Berdin) ay) (Cih xaivew, De gape, a O ea dn ain, preak (214 
Aum + iis] EEE RAS, ieee Hie A ihe ise which opens all e ineral consisting Woi 
t sar- TOUDA. us of myxomycetous fungi, vith a little iron P a ejected mii 
giving name to the family Perichænaceæ. The mae ovtahedrons embedded iy Ph 3 a 


ericardium (per-i-kir’di- ; i : 
dia (-ä). [= | rome ae Be pl. pericar- pendium is distinct, irregular, or plasmodio- talline limestone at Vesuv. pericli 
= 5p. Pg. It. pericar- Carpous, and cireumscissilely or laciniately de- recently in Sweden. KL. periculum; Piaget 

periclet (per ikl), P A dange! 


C EA an el, parrat 
epixdpdioc, around ; prop. neut. of Perichenacee (per’i-ké-na’sé-é risk, danger: se 
tly toed ona E Se), ied’ -Reso A pel Nak) MIM 
NG) Ascomewhat content n anat. and family of myxomycetous fungi, taking its name Periclean (peri. ies see de 
mous sac, inclosing the hi ate ed mem- {rom the genus Perichena, havine a simple or fp P SE (about 
great vessels, ‘st eart and the origin double peridium, the outer wall being Gi or or relating to Perens na 
s one, dense and unyielding ae avers an P sae é ale Dems calca- she foremost cit 
flected or icture, e ETS 2 f i 
sone, reflected on the surface of the viscus, aeta (per-i-k6’ tii), n. [NL. (Rondani, prete a oe to the ag 
and material prea jie ha 
o 
wih te a ee eae r 
public desire AS per 
iclinal (perik aa) ho ne iret ee 
, cli ‘ye i -e 
rerien ete, Petichete (per’i-két), n. [= F. Sa To Ces ap m Spi 
. ichæti i ircumfer 2 
J perichetium, q, v.] In bot, the ewcur. h new, rina go 


> 
as 
= 
= 
5 


‘of violence committed 

de, so that out of his pea, him was the Pericheta 

f 8 Pericardi .— 2, 
‘Stilling) ium issued 


pflect, Sermons, I vi, 


ee eS Ss Fee 


avity whit «sume as perichzetin ion in Wy 

3 ite a um. tion in WH) 

ssel which acts ae Perike shal), a. [< porichætium periclina I o dip on 
al ot., of or pertaining to the peri- manner 38 i 


the alimentary chestium, a 
A point. 
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ah - i er-i-sit’a-la), 7 Tiependymal 
sae Tee AIVIS slop pericytula, (er-i-sit'ū-lä), n.; pl. pericy A ; pe 
ali E ivem, pend.) (16). NL., < Gr. mepi, EAA AEN i Beh Fasteramycetes it js also called the uteruz, and may be dif- 


1 li In embryol., tk ferentiated into an mute ili 3 

a CP rstalline n embryol., the parent-cell or cy y5 4 fave to an outer peridium, which opens in various 

1 in the eel are sults from a perimonerula Fe eee re- Haa a pridi (peridiolnin, Which deny 
stals O ; y reformation g the gleba. See ents under Lycoperdon and Sper- 


: ed in the di- of oh nucleus and which proceeds by partial 
‘s,Pericline ang superficial segmentation of the vitellus t 
j aor, develop into a _perimorula, periblastula a a 
ney pl periclinid perigastrula. It is the usual form of Svante 
i a couch allround egg of insects and other arthropods. See p idoti 
2 } sides), £ = trulation. > gas- peridotic (per-i-dot’ik), a 
x ; n idei (pe-rid’é-1), n. p y z ; 
i POR yes Perey Gena ev); Ms pl. ENL. (Nylander), < the 
: um in the perid-ium + -ci.] A tribe of lichens in which ri 
: [Rare.] x the apothecium is peridiiform. The thallus is Vee 
oy icli- aculate e wanti i y ss 
| AR L. peri i- thin, maculate, or wanting, and the spermo- 
' periclitare = gones have simple sterigmata. one o y z 
: to the <> = peridental ES gpa ie m a. [S Gr. zepi, Jaze ARE ieee eg r bpm 
y tf et 5 age, a e amne hiri ite. q icoti 
' um, periclum, in Ka Aosan - L. dens (dent-) = E. tooth: see den- Lithologists R chromite, and picotite. 
a see peril. tal.] Surrounding the teeth.—Peridi nomenclatur yo eens Annee IN TOROA a 
| e brane. (a) The enamel cuticle. (b) pe neue men r e pilit of peridotite, M, F. Wads- 
. $ D a, . “um O! e stinguishes the following: dunite. composed al- 
: 1 ganta Maria! and roots of teeth. 7 most entirel: 3 w grai aa 
y rains of calome gi the whole family periderm (per’i-dérm), n. [= F. périderme, < magnetite, oF sonia: Rae ace ae A P 
aei Hristram Shandy, vili. 3. Gr. mepi, around, + déppa, skin: see derm.] 1 alien ait cane ore i S 
1 q/shon), me [< L. pe- [nzo L., epiderm or cuticle forming an invest- enstatite, UR EAA te, of olivin and diallage; 
j periclitatus, prove, ing sheath or tube, as in some tubularian hy- erie ot olivin and augite, Of these varieties, th ‘rat 
„J The state of a domoa a kind of hard perisarc or corii- tim have been Sound ith) met eon eee 
i i il. eal layer Rae Nee eae pas tks; the others, so far as k 
Fee nent Sa pi igh nie pent ob certain Aydrozoama terrestrial. Olivin RE HA serpentine; hence 
| Gr. Epi, d, Y continuous layers of cork which many olivin rocks are found more or less completely al- 
: ), + -ilis. cover the stems of many plants after they have tered into that mineral, so that the distinction between 


£ had font acquire UIER EEIE olivin and serpentine rocks is y pre: z 
ofthe peritoneal coat ac quired a certain age. S SELEENA rocks is one not easily preserved. 
t the colon. peridermal (per’i-dér-mal), a. [< periderm + e E poe hava Be aes se all ee 
L. < Gr. -al.] Surrounding or investing like a cuticle; That most serpentine rocks. are the result of the alt 
xgaroc, bosom, lap, womb, + ian nE the character or quality of periderm. Hon ot pome year maten is also generally conceded ; 
AOC, A LARA ADi A s CHP AAG 3 at serpentine may have been pr in 6 2 
y jon of the con- peridermic (per-i-dér’ milk i ori dae s serpentine may haye Deen produced in some other 
s] a per Sa pe nie erimit) a. [< periderm + Be but nae not been distinctly proved. 
ut the v 4 ‘ o a pa ays : e idrome (per’i-drom),7. [= F. péridrome = 
aN, n PLD., a section of a peridesmitis (per i-des-mi'tis), n. [NL., < peri- Sp. Pg. Te TENA Dee ee ee 
one 2 IKOTI, & cutting all round, out- desmium + -ilis.] Inflammation of the peri- running round a building, < zepiópono running 
ann al a section, a portion of Serip- desmium, ' te round, < zepi, around, 4 épapeiv, run.) In an 
i al around, + KóTTEW, cut.) 1. i peridesmium (per-i-des mi-um), n. [NL.,<Gr. ancient peripteral temple, the open space or 
ia i f A > >E r. ive EG a a pe eni z i 5 5 
1 4. a selection from a book; specific = z i i jand, belt, < mee around, + dsc- passage between the walls of the cella and 
AN ancient Christian church, a passage of póc, & band, igament.] he arcolar tissue the surrounding columns. See cut under opis- 
sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Tepi- 


at ‘ ead on certain Sun- around a ligament. thod 

aW reappointed tobo reac A S wes’ hodomos. 

sr estivo pecasions.—2. In anc. pros, peridia, n. _Plural of peridium. periegesis (per’i 

sap of two or more systems. 3 j peridial (pé-rid’i-al), a. [< peridium + -al.] ynotc, aleading around, wepi7ycicbar, lead around, 
[< Gr. zepi, Pertaining to or of the nature of a peridium. < zep/, around, + syeicbar, lead: see hegemony.) 


eal (per-i-kor’ng-21), a. 


rof the tissues abou 
vor"i-kol-pt lis), n. [NL., 


} itor i È f BE 
ERT NL. cornea, cornea: see corneal. ] A very massive peridial wall which is characterized by A progress through or around ; especially, a for- 
Sounding or situated about the cornea of 2selatinous middle er. DeBary, Fungi (trans.), p. 312. mal progress, or a journey in state; a travel- 
tepe: as, pericorneal civeles. ; perididymis (per-i-did’i-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. ing through anything. 
jeeranet (pe ran), 2. [< F. PENEN ANEI < REPL, around, + didyuoc, a testicle.) The tunica —Inhis perizgesiz, or triumphant progress throughout this 
NL pericranium: see pericraniun. ] The peri- albuginea. See albuginea. island, it has been calculated that he laid a tythe part of 
mium; the skull. [Rare.] perididymitis (per-i-did-i-mī'tis), x. IND <= he nabitan caa contribution. 
alae at my ah ae) JP Lamb, Two Races of Men. 
The soundest arguments in vain perididymis + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 5 We one i a 
Attempt to storm thy pericrane. * didymis. perielesis (per’i-e 1é’sis), n. [< Gr. memenor, 
i a convolution, < Tepeitew, fold or wrap round, 


D'Urfey, Colin's Walk, i. (Davies.) peridiiform (pé-rid’i-i-form), a. [< NL. peridi- 


| wricanial (per-i-lva’ni-al), a. [< pericranium um + L. forma, form.] In bot., having the < =e, around, + ee, roll up.] In Gregorian 


music, a long ligature or phrase at the end of a 


tal) Surrounding the cranium; investing for "idi 
a g rm of a peridium. A i 
È snl nsa membrana; of or anng r peridinial (per-i-din’i-al), a. (CNL. Peridini- melody, the tones of which are sung to a single 
ee ania. -A um + -al.] Related to or resembling Peridini- syllable. Compare pneumd, tattis ‘ 
| Gat tec ni-um), 2.3 pl. pericra- um; belonging to the Peridiniide. LF a $ S Takes vie cals ee 
ali). [Formerly also pericranion (als +f <ginii > op“i-di-ni/i-dé NE: Lp ots) WAP a IA aces at Be 
i 2 (also peri- Peridiniidæ (per‘i-di-niixe), . pl Eyi $ encephaton), + -itis.], Inflammation of the pia 


moe, pericrany, q. V); = F. périerdne S een 3 Ns e Š 
iter = Be, ies uode — Sp. Peridinium + -ide.) The leading family of Sneephaor’? tissues immediately subjacent.— 
NL pevierani co = It. pericranio, <  cilioflagellate infusorians, represented by Peri- i yan a 
rereranium, the membr: ar i ear ~ Periencephalitis acuta, an acute psychosis presenting 
y igel brane around the dinium and several other genera, character- maniacal delirium followed by apathy and collapse, aid 
tn Fepixpiviov, neut. of wepexpavioc, ized by haying a ciliate zone, or ejirdle of cilia, attended with irregular yrexia and frequent pulse. The 
ae skull (7 mepiKpaviog XTV or bi the es id pes Pe a te si fi eta These ake nee usually after facie mental prodromes, 5 apt to be 
ne around the skull): cf. mepixpave SY 1e or more flagela. The pit sudden, the end is ordinarily in death or in dementia and 
ngfor the head: 1); cf. mepixpavoy, a malcules are free-swimming, of persistent form, Inhabit sala cend is othtense hyperemia of the pia, aah 
“a skull, th h ead; < repi, around, + Kpaviov ing both fresh and salt water, often phosphorescent, lori- bai ysis. There is evidence of inflammation. Aye 
tml periosten; pase cranium. | 1. The ex- cate or sometimes crits mostly wiee end ays witi meted delirium acutum, typhomania, mania gravis, phreni- 
eum o 'ani A 5 requently with an eye-like pigment- and als : NA, teed ak RA Jahas 
qe gene Des SEE Hence—2. adistinctoral aperture. They reproduce by fission and by ae delirium, Bell's disease, acute peripheral encepha 
Jee eeatite or extent of the ernniai Surin, hs mete a ede eho periendymal er “cee endymal) Samos 
tr) Thon ikri), n KNL p RAI Peridinium (per-i-din’i-um), n. [NL. (Ehren- around, + NL. endyma: see endymal.] Same as 
pericranium ; 4 A edie) ; i. 7 vi thigled around; cf. periependymal. 
; the skull. berg, 1836), < Gr. mepda7c, whirle ; LET ri-en-ter'ik), a. [< perienteron 


nd when they ioj F + s r 

i y joi SAMI BR E rOvarcDL zepi, around, + divoc, erienteric (per 

ut skips a ook of coe heir pericranies, Tepidwos, a rover, pirate, ae of P ‘idiniidee. HR -ic.) Situated around or about the enteron; 
pce nies: awhirling.] The typical genus of Feria a Tomaties of or pertaining to the 


P. tabulatum of Great Brit- perivisceral ; ce ; : z 
‘The latter imparts à perienteron: as, the perienteric fuid ofa worm. 
Some are called ! porienteric cavity. Same as perienteron. 


perienteron (per-i-en‘te-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. 


eto 

Cotug ` Swift, On P eG A 

i er'i-krö-kā rift, On Poetry. There are several species, aS 2 

hS Gi, ar ikr-kõ'tus), n. [NL (Boie ain and P. sanguineum of India. 1 

ted: 00) around, + kpokwróç 5 fir ? loody color to water that contains it. 
secota Toç, Sallron-  wreath-animalcules. 


$ See 
ate 
switchers 


croc = F Zv. « : 
the Lil f the rie ep ponus of cater- Peridiodei (p -(i-0’dé-1), 2. pl. (Nb. OY- zepi, around, + èvrepov, intestine: see archen- 
sot M short and a ampophagide, lander), < peridium + Gr eldoc, form.] A series eron.) The primitive periviseeral cavity per- 
W Yow, Nor varied imie There are about of lichens, according to the classification of sting as a modified blastoccele after a Plasto- 
apad arehip biting India, Cote ma Nylander, including the single iribe Reriti sphere has undergone gastrulation; the blasto- 
i p Ha i orneo, jd’i-ol), n. [< ND. peridiolum, cele of a gastrula, or the space between the en- 
$ 20SUs, 


mi g 
Smi u ad p oorh Sumatra, a : idi pé-11 
Tinite O P, ra, and Borneo, peridiole (pê le doderm and the ectoderm, as distinguished from 


[NL., dim. g the cavity of the archenteron inclosed within 


aus 3 “idium.| In bot, in gasteromycetous fungi, ihe endoderm. Usually the perienteron is speedily 

bt Perilous.] Da K D. perioulosus, the ioe peridia or nests of tissue formed iaie by the apposition of the endoderm and ecto- 

Pag Moon i ngerous; hazard- within tt | fructification, and inside of derm; and then, by t e development of a mesoderm and i 
Jangen, pot every sey within the genera’ © formed; also, the inner the splitting up of its layers, or by we extension R Te = 

Been té togn dU, w seventh day arrivet which the hymenium `S 4 than one perienteron of diverticula of the archenteron whic 2 

Rae ileratj, Oth day ich remaineth abo i atoa layer of a peridium when more layers come shut off from the latter, a permanent and definitive 

ep On fh yest? one sign, and ontas many Sre presenta Seacuts under apoihecium, ASCUSı perivisceral or perienteric cavity, in the form of a schizo- 

period as the moon i rotten the are present. Paie or of an enteroceele, replaces the original perienteron 

a n days, doth and Fungi. peridia (į). toform  body-cavity between the body-walls and the walls 


> Vulg. Err, iv, 12. peridium Me- itor, dim. of hpa, a leather one alimentary yer’i-e-pen’di-mal) a. [NL. 
(NL., < Gr. Tp ti 4 The outer enveloping periepen ye SONU gue gine: PR 
i w, a risk. W. pouch, wallet, rete in angiocarpous fungi, «Gs: ry Situate d or occurring about, or just 
Kiam, DRA m. Nii e Gr. coat a an Pp ores develop in a closed cav- es of, the ependyma: as, periep 
mation aroueg'n È itis, OF upon which the SP jt envelops the æcidium, and is also tayelitis. Also periendymal. 
fund the bladder. TO a te T toperidiva, or paraphysis envelop. Inthe MYG cia 3 


5), a. 
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Digitized by 


perier 


In rhet., same as pervergy. 
Another point of surplusage lieth not 


Surrounding the esophagus, X 
around the Pat of many spiel es. 
is (per’i-¢-sof-a-) hot 
Le Aa . esophagus, esophagus, 
-itis.] Inflamma 
the Se See : Sema 
perifascicular (per’i-fa-sik’t 
L. fasciculus, fase 


around, + $ 
lar.] Existing or oceurring ab 
bral), & 


n “thy + 

rifibral (per-i-fi’ bra [< perifibrum + 
poraba AEn to perifibrum; containing or 
consisting of perifibrum: as, & perifibral mem- 


brane. A, Hyatt. Js 
perifibrous (perei-’brus), a. [< perifibrum + 
Same as perifibral. 


a. [CGn wep! 


1 
outa fasciculus. 


0S. > - 
erifibrum (per-i-fi/brum), n. [NL., < Gr. zepi, 
TANT oP hs Jibra, a fiber: see Jiber!.] The 


membranous envelop or fibrous covering of the 
skeletal elements of sponges. ; 
i ifibrui velopes the spicules as well as the 
TEA HEA cells of tho per ei bale in mine 
dria and’ Chalinula were very long, fusiform, and fat, 
ae Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist, XXIII. 88. 


perigamium ( er-i-ga/mi-um), n, [NL., ¢ Gr. 
epi, around, + yáuoc, marriage.] In mosses, 


an involucre inclosing both male and female 
organs. Compare perigone and perigynium. 
periganglionic (per-i-gang-gli-on’ik), a. [¢ Gr. 
mepi around, + E. ganglion: see ganglionic.] 
Surrounding or investing a ganglion.—Perigan- 
onic glands, small connective-tissue capsules contain- 
ng a System of glandular tubes filled with a milky calca- 
reous fluid, found in the ganglia of the spinal nerves of 
certain animals, as the frog. Also called crystal capsules 
and calcareous sacs. 
perigastric (per-i-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. Tepi, 
around, + yasrhp (yaorp-), stomach: see gaster2, 
gastric.) Surrounding the alimentary canal; 
perieuteric; perivisceral: as, the periqastric 
space of a polyzoan, corresponding to the ab- 
paima cavity of a vertebrate; the perigastric 
uid. 
perigastritis (per-i-gas-tri‘tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rept, around, + yacrhp (yaorp-), stomach, +-itis.] 
Inflammation of the peritoneal coat of the sto- 
mach. ene cae exogastritis, 
perigastrula (per-i-gas’trd-lii), n.; pl. perigas- 
trule (-lé). INL., < Gr. Tepi, n T Ar. Ts 
trula, q. v.] In embryol., that form of metagas- 
trula, or Eang nane gastrula, which results 
from surface-cleavage of tho egg, or superficial 
segmentation of the vitellus, 


der-gastrula. Also called blad- 


perigas- 
culated animals 


accelerated 


and EEA 


tto 


so much in super- 
ile to describe the 


[< Gr. 


tion of the arcolar tissue around 


o: seo fascicu- of 360°, or for 


In bot., the 
bristles, scales, 


or less inflated sac, which 
surround the I 
Cyperaceg. 

more or less in 
is especially ch 
Benus Carer. 

applied in the mo; 
ticæ to the 
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tion or rhythmical pulsation of plastidules 


: ‘rier (seo dof.)] mo l i i 
jor (per’i-ér), n. [6 F. périer (s } See the quotations. roundin isa 
aan O an iron rod used to hold back the See ae enera i when separatedfromhis rhetoric, ous pure the pistil 1 
scum in the ladle, Æ. H. Knight. : bee tition of rhythmical vibrations for the different Olsheatis s of th 
periergia (per-i-er’ji-W), n. Mis.: see perierays] tHe iot gemmules. Science, VIIT. 188 growth et as De y 
it é 


The Dynamic The 
Deen since ado 
E. D. Cope, 


and it has be 
of perigoness. 


fluitie of your words —as of your traun Jal ‘ tile i. 7 ’ 
h ita hat yo oner-labour š ; arj-olotik), a. [< Gr. zepi, around 
mater whieh yoe fako in hand, art erefore tho Greekes periglottic Daren ae I -ic.] g Situated 
5 N pr si ia a y ig: ay _ 
ee? TO aa ate ot Eng. Poesie, p. 216. aboni the base of the epiglottis: as, periglottic 
abe periergia,< Gr- glands 
jdr-ji), n. [< ML, periergia, < glands. -elot‘is), n. [NL., taken i sient 
pariengy Gre onreuiness, «repre over ca ergot (Meg about tho tongue,’ $ e stato eaii 
sie) ew = E., J “lit. sense of S BES I she riheli ap Oi ti 
ful soph around beyond © eye ociheally, Gr. repr ares, a covering ol the tongue, < mepi, “pl perineni Reine 
X S 7 LOTTA, 7 ty b : ; ~). p 
în rhet., a labored or bombastic style. around, about, 7 ie helenae lio =Tt. perielio, ¢ KP. 
periesophageal ( er-i-6-s0-fajé-al), oo [K or glottis] tne Se aD ENL TA NU. periheliun’ s 
s AS oi 3 7 pera 1g = Né K)y Ue i "9 e p ED , 
Sepi around, + NL. esophagus: see esophaged'-] perignathie (Pot P. iaw: s ie) Sur. ST TEP6 aro 
rin a $, as the nervous ring “repi, around, + yváðoç, jaw: see gnathic.] Sur near,+ jarot the 


rounding the ji 
perignathic gir 
tract and retrac 
Duncan, 1885. 3 
erigon (per’i-gon), n. [< Gr. mepi, around, + 
wma, & corner, angle. ] An angular quantity 
ir right angles. 

perig’o-nal), @. 

perigonial, 


us (of an echinoderm): as, the 
lle (the structures which pro- 
t the jaws of sea-urchins). J, 


[< perigonium + 


igonal! £ 
nat I, B. Carpenter, 


-al.] Same as 
Micros., § 339. _ f 
perigonal? (pē-rig'ĝ-nal), a. [< perigon + -al.] 
In chartography, preserving the angles as near- 
ly as possible under the condition of preserving 
the relative areas exactly, 
perigone (per’i-gon), n, [= F. perigone, < ND. 
perigoniun, < Gr. zepi, around, + yov7, seed, 
generation, < yevécbat, produce. | Tn bot., same 
as perianth, but also, specifically, the circle of 
leaves surrounding the antheridia of certain 


mosses. Also perigonium. 

A i AAR = a 

perigonial (per-i-go’ni-al), a. [< NL. perigo- 
nium, perigone, + -al.] In bot., of or belonging 
to the perigone: as, the perigonial leaves of a 
moss or liverwort. : 

perigonium (per-i-g0/ni-um), 2.3 pl. perigonia 

(ii). [NL.: seo perigone.] 1. In Hydroida, a 
sac formed by the more external parts of the 
gonophore. 

Shortly after arrival in the sedentary gonophore, whe- 
ther this be a medusoid or a simple sporosac, the sexual 
elements — egg-cells or spermatozoa —are found accumu- 
Jated around the spadix, where they are retained by the 
perigonium. . . . The perigonium on the sporosac con- 
sists simply of the ectodermal coat, which, before the in- 
tervention of the sexual cells, lay close upon the spadix, 
while in the medusoid it consists not only of this coat 
but of layers which correspond to those which form the 
umbrella of n medusa. 

G. J. Allman, Challenger Report on Hydroida, XXIII. 

lil. p. xxxv. 


Syne (per’i-jin), n. [< NL. perigynium.] In 
7 5ame as Retin: ee d 

-um), n.; pl. perigynia 
about, + yrvh, a female 


hypogynous 
or a more 


pistil in many 
The perigynium, 
the form of a sac, 
aracteristic of the 
The term is also 
sses and He 


ecial 
AA envelop of the 


Perigynium of Carex lu- 

pulina. a, thè same laid 

n, showing the caryop- 
sis within. 


epigynous.| In bot., surround- 
Specifically applied to a flower 


Gu rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ry of reproduction I proposed in 1871, 
‘adopted by Haeckel under the name 
Origin of the Fittest, p. 229, 


In which there į 


sun: see heliac, 
C aphelion, 

That point of the 
orbit of a planet 
orcometin which 
it is at its least 
distance from 
the sun: opposed 
to aphelion. Itis 
that extremit; l 


Orbit or 
` an 
n SUNG A, periheljs 


y of the major ax; make 
est to that focus in whieh emn ntig ; 
is in this point it is said to ba anis placed: y 
por Dana (per-i-hē'liond ein. 
+ -ed2.] Having asa ny [Kp 
its perihelion, &) aS a planet oy Com: 

erihepati er”i-hē i 
por p tic, (per‘i-he-pat’iky fa 
around, + yap (raz), the|eac, L 
Surrounding the liver: RTE (i 
nective tissue which iny 
a i sn penetrates that 
diferent divisions of hepati 
I ALVIS Sc patic sul 
perthepatitis (per-i-he paT tiS) 
wept, around, + yap (a7ar-), liver +.) 
hepatitis.) Inflammation of the stg’ 
/ S. a ation of ei ‘ 
ing of the liver. i ott orons core 
perihermenial (per-i-hér-mé’ni-al), a 
Tepi, about, + épunveia, interpretation, punti 
ew, interpret.] Pertaining to the subject orton 
tents of Aristotle’s treatise Mepi ‘Epuyreiag ‘of 
interpretation’ — that is to say, to the logal 
forms of propositions. Aristotle's doctrine in ths 
book does not precisely agree with that of his “Au. 
lytics,” and is called perthermenial doctrine, 
perijourdine, n. See periyourdine, 
perijove (per’i-jov), n. [< Gr. mepi, around, 
near, + L. Jovis, Jupiter: see Jove.) The point 
in the orbit of any one of Jupiters satellites 


Ss, 


lap 


capsule 
e vest the 
ANCE proper, 
y INL, Cr, 


organ to in 


+ Kor 


sano 


SI 


E 


In 
where it comes nearest to the planet. 
perikephalaia, perikephalaion (perils 
li’i,-on),n. [¢Gr. Tepivepañala,TEpIMp A ii 
def. ), < mepi, around, about, + reġa, the ie 
In Gr. archæol., a covering for the entire rn 
as a helmet, or a head-dress often i 
kekryphalos or kerchief entirely inclosmg 
hair. 
peril (per‘il), n. 
parel, parrell; : 
yele, pereile, perel, paril, 
F. péril ZAR penh pe 
neriglo = Pg. perigo =: 
Dlo periculo = MD. parij n 
periculum, periclum, & m a 
essay, ete., also risk, deog ’ 
tus, tried, experience Di @ 
farel.] 1, Dangers “ioport 
exposure of person OF P ane 
or destruction. sang fo 


coe 


ul 
3 


et eee ES eee oe 


in the 


0. 
Yle of Prestre tne 


and the grete pert 
rs s to fowle 
They vse their peece: oF 
Caliuers for feare oto, Bupu os an 
perils Owy 
To smile at ‘scapes and Fnak T. 0 


An ass agai! 
Beit. 


ils i 
Spake but of sundry per 


2, In law, a 8° 
ontemplate 
aty oE of the B! 


of the ocean, 2! 
class the carri 


e S! 
oth f 


ate action 0: 


o be 
nit 


por) 
d the 


(2a 
in 


Inflamm 


1 9 iiednutlets, and the 


ži for ornamenta’ 
on ee used 
preparation of Japanese 
milerproof papers for um 
Perillus (pé-ril’us), 2. 
a, proper name. ] A 
genus of pentatomoid 
agsof the subfamily 
dupine, having tho 
hadsmoothandshin- 
ing, the thorax with 
umowly elevated 
literal margins, and 
the tibie distinctly 
ilate. There are 6 
fpecies, exclusively Amer- 

P, circumcinctus is 
temmon in Canada and 
“ewestern United States, 


fo pitalo 
| 


7 


6, also parl 
rious, Perl 


eril, n.) 
us; h 
taking 

nto many = € 


Tent 
ey vith dagguahe th 


pi-lam- 
p perilampts 
, 1908 re alcids, 


yiclam’pus), mE 


eey 
shine. ] 


ving the abdomen 

ne scarcely clavate. | 

» about 30 species 
i-lã-rin 


ation of the arcolar 


ynamous stamens, 


to redden table vegetables 
el the oil yemola, pressed from its seeds, is us 


Pena as the ring-banded soldier-bug. 
teres of the known enemies of the Colorado 


Krilous (per’il-us), « 


ous, parlish (see parlou 
ELA OF. perillos, perilleux, F. 
p. peligroso = Pg. perigoso = It 


'icoloso, peri ! § It. 
, Dericuloso, < L. per aor 
hazardous, u. periculosus, 


thelr peri 
ain rom thae eo battle; but he turned 


tear of the 
y wear and of 
J negligence o! 

ani ° “Arnold. 


3 Sele 
er and Tiss. EM 
eriled or per illed, 


ligrar = 
we Sp. peg 


perigl 
peril, PA 1 
gers : 
ger, pert per 
if anit hazard; risk; put 


+ danger- i 
p il to stain it self. 


jt may Penurch-Government, ii, 3. 
1 


pine), n. pl. [NL. 
+ cine.) A nota- 
ainly tro vical. These 
ath hietiy arched and 


beam n ? 
The typical genus 
not petio- 
It is 
; are described. 
nl), a. [L Gr. mE, 
jarynx: see laryn- 
l neighbor- 


vyy-) i 
ihe immediate 


(NL., ¢ 
, larynx, 
tissue 


(NL. (Linneus, 1764), 
a India.] A genus of an- 
er Labiate, tribe Saturei- 
known by the 
the reticu- 
declined two-lipped fruit- 


species are natives of eastern India 

bear small flowers in racemes, ant 

foliage, on account ot which P. 

called beefsteak-plant, has been 
J 


and usu- 


l borders. P. arguta of Japan 


, ete.; 
ed in the 


paper to imitate leather, and of 
brellas, windows, etc. 


[NL. (Stal, 1867), < Peril- 
7 


Pe 


Ring-banded Soldier-bug ( Pert//ies 
circumetnctns). 
a, bug (line shows natural size); 


6, antenna, enlarged; c, proboscis, 
enlarged. 


It is pre- 
. [Formerly also PEs 
s); 


ME. 


< periculum, danger, per- 


1. Full of peri 

a of peril or danger; 

; T risky: as, a perilous 
ma a ad 

ase not ben ; a perilous attempt. 


r aboven upward 
perilouse ieee , because that 


daly 
Yet vnto this day it isa 
Sir R. Gu 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. 
right Dyllous way. 
ylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 


insolent triumph. 
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She is periloua craft = 
I fear, too honest tents all teh afb 


Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenawit, tii, 2, 
perilously (per’il-us-li), adv. 


In a perilous 
r l i ous 
manner; dangerously; with hazard. 


E t ath being perilous; dangerousness; danger;hazard. Perimorular (per-i-mor’é 
igliare periculare, p 5 i ? 


erilymph (per‘i-limf), n. [< Gr. Tepi, around, 
fluid contained within the osseous labyrinth 
of the ear, surrounding the membranous laby- 
rinth: distinguished from endolymph. s 
called liquor Cotunnii. 
perilymphangeitis (per’i-lim-fan-jé-i’tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. Tepi, around, + NL. lympha, lymph 
+ Gr. ayyétov, a vessel, + -it Cf. lymphange- 
itis.) Inflammation of the connective tissue 
about a lymphatic vessel. ‘: 
perilymphangial (per‘i-lim-fan’ji-al), a. [< 
Gr. Repl, around, + NL. lympha, lymph, + Gr. 
ayyeiov, a vessel.] Surrounding or about the 
lymphatic v s: as, perilymphangial or peri- 
lymphatic nodules (nodules of lymphoid tissue 
surrounding or about the lymphatic vessels). 
perilymphatic (per‘i-lim-fat‘ik), a. [< peri- 
lymph + -aticl.] Of or pertaining to the peri- 
lymph: as, pertlymphatic spaces. 
perimancyt, ”. Same as pyromancy. 
perimeristem (per-i-mer’is-tem), n. [< Gr. mepi, 
around, + E. meristem.) In bot., that portion 
of the meristem which gives rise to the ex- 
ternal cortex and the dermatogen. See meso- 
meristem. 
perimeter (pé-rim’e-tér), n. [= F. périmètre 
= Sp. perimetro = Pg. It. perimetro, £ L. peri- 
metros, < Gr. mepiumerpoç, the circumference, ¢ 
zepi, round, + pérpov, measure: see meter?.] 
1. The circumference, border, or outer boun- 
dary of a superficial figure; also, the measure 
of this boundary. 


Also 


If it {a circle] be perfect, all the lines from some one 
point of it drawn to the perimeter must be exactly equal. 
Dr. H. More, Autidote against Atheism, I. vi. 1. 
2. An instrument for determining the visual 
power of different parts of the retina and plot- 
ting areas of distinet vision. 
perimetral (per-i-mé‘tral), a. [< perimetr-ic? 
+ -al.) Same as perimetric?. 
perimetric! (per-i-met’rik), a. [< perimeter oP 
-ic.} 1. Of or pertaining to the perimeter or 
external boundary of a body: as, perimetric 
measurements.—2. Pertaining to perimetry. 
perimetric? (per-i-mé’trik), a. [¢ Gr. Tepi, 
around, + uýrpa, uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
ocewring around or in the immediate vicinity 
of the uterus. 
perimetrical ( per-i-met’ri-kal), a. [< perimeter 
+ -ic-al (ef. metrical).] Of or pertaining to the 
perimeter. aun F 
perimetritic (per‘i-mé-tritik), a. [< perime- 
trit(is) + -ie.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by perimetritis. 2 
perimetritis (per’i-mé-t17 tis), 7. {NL., < Gr. 
zepi, around, + piyrpa, uterus, + -itis. Cf. 
metritis.] Inflammation about the uterus; pel- 
vie peritonitis. i A 3 
perimetry (pé-rim’ et-11), n. [< perimeter + -y bl 
The determination of the boundaries of areas 
of distinct vision in the field of view by means 
of a perimeter. re I pei $ 
perimonerula (per’i-md-ner’6-1i), n. ; pl. peri- 
monerule (-16). [NL., < Gr. Tepi around, + NL. 
monerula.| In embryol., the monerula stage ofa 
meroblastic egg which undergoes superficial as 
well as partial segmentation of the vitellus, and 
develops in succession into a pericytula, eri- 
morula, periblastula, and perigastrula. Jt B 
a cytode which includes formative yolk in the 
outer wall and nutritive yolk in the interior. 


the 


perineoplasty (per-i-nē-ọ-plas’ti), n. 


perineorrhaphy (per‘i-né-or’a-fi) 


perinephral (per 


perinephritic (per? i-nef 


perinephritis (pe 


perineurial 


perisi and superficial segmentation of the 


vitellus of a pericytula, and proceeds to de- 


velop into a periblastula and perigastrula. It 


is a bodyin which an external cell-stratum surrounds and 


. J . a . . i g 7 
re dr, periller, putin perilousness (per‘il-is-nes), n. The quality of ees Bn unseemented: meit oe miaa O 


; Jär), a. [< perimor- 
ula + -ar3.) Of or pertaining to a perimorula, 


sh by ship- iL, i = oer ‘ etal “Apter T 
: ou ther p- + NL. lympha, lymph: see lymph.) The clear Perimysial (per-i-mis’i-al). a. [< perimysi-um 


+ -al.) Investing a m 
connective tissue or a fase 
to perimysiurn. 


as a sheath of 
of or pertaining 


perimysium (per-i-mis’i-um), 7.: pl. perimysia 


(-ä). (NL., < Gr. zepi, around, + pic, muscle.) 
The outer investment or sheath of areolar tis- 
sue which surrounds a muscle, sending inward 
partitions between the fasciculi. 


perineal, perinæal (per-i-né’al), a. [= F. pé 


rinéal; as perineum + -al.]} Of or pertaining to 
the perineum; connected with or contained in 
the perineum; done in or performed upon the 
perineum: as, perineal veins, glands, muscles, 
etc. ; perineal section, laceration, rupture; peri- 


neal operations.— Perineal aponeurosis., Same as 

perineal fascia.— Perineal artery. (a) Superficial, a 
branch of the pudic supplying chiefly the back of the sero- 
tum in the male and the pudendal labia in the female, 
(b) Tranaverse, a branch of the superficial perineal or pu- 
dic supplying the parts between the anus and the bulb of 
the urethra.— Perineal body. a perineum, 1.—Per- 
ineal fascia, the fascia of the ic outlet, more espe- 
cially that of the true perineum, in front of the anus. 
See fascia.—Perineal hernia, a rare hernia in the per- 
ineum, by the side of the rectum, or between the rec- 
tum and the vagina in the female, or the rectum and the 
bladder in the male.— Perineal nerve, one of the termi- 
nal divisions of the pudic, sending superficial branches to 
the skin of the perineum, and the back of the scrotum In 
the male, or the labia in the female, and deep branches 
to the perineal muscles.— Perineal region. Same as 
perineum.— Perineal section, incision into the urethra 
through the perineum, for the relief of stricture.— Peri- 
neal strait, the inferior strait of the pelvis. 


perineocele (per-i-né’6-sél), n. [< NL. perineum 


+ Gr. «f27,tumor.] Hernia in the perineum. 


[< NL. 
perineum + Gr. x2aczéc, verbal adj. of s/dccem, 
mold.] A plastic operation on the perineum, 
as a perineorrhaphy. 

a. [LNE 
perincorrhaphia, < perineum + Gr. pag, suture, 
< paxre, sew, stitch together.] Suture of the 
perineum, as when ruptured in childbirth. 
-i-nef‘ral), a. [< Gr. zepi, 
around, + veopéc, the kidney.] Situated or oc- 
curring around or in the immediate vicinity of 
the kidney. 


perinephrial (per-i-nef’ri-al), a. [< NL. peri- 


nephrium + -al.]) Surrounding the kidney; of 
or pertaining to the perinephrium. 


perinephric (per-i-nef’rik), a. Same as peri- 


nephrial. 
-rvit’ik), a. [< peri- 
Pertaining to or affected 
2. Perinephric. 
j-nef-y1'tis),n. [NL.,< peri- 
nephrium + -itis.] Inflammation of the areolar 
tissue around the kidney. | a 
perinephrium (per-i-nef'ri-um), 1. INL., < Gr. 
rept, around, + veopóc, the kidney.] The con- 
nective tissue which forms a more or less com- 
plete capsule or sheath for the kidney. 
perineum, perineum (per-i-né’um), n. (=F. 
périnée = Šp. Pg. It. perineo, < NL. perinæum, 
perineum (LL. peringon, perineon), < Gr. Tepi- 
veov, xepivatoy, also mepiveoc, Tepivacoc, sometimes 
zepivóç, the perineum; origin uncertain; by 
some explained as if “x7piveov, < anpi» (mnpw-) 
or znpiç (T0p-), scrotum.] 1. The region of the 
body between the thighs, extending from the 
anus to the fourchette in the female, or to the 


scrotum in the male. In this, the usual surgical and 
obstetrical sense of the word, the term may include, in 
the female, all the deeper parts between the posterior 
wallof the vagina and the anterior wall of the rectum, or it 


nephritis + -ic.) 1. 
with perinephrit 


s 1- mō-ner'ö-lär < peri- ri t 
1 the N erimonerular (per'i-mọner 2 Jän) a. Ki be more particularly applied to the superficial 
Site fire legends the god Macaulay, Milton. Roa + -¢r3.] Ofor pertaining toa perimo- fhe deeper SEE receiving the name of perineal body. f 
i NS, Converse on the vop analia, wh si ion included by the outlet of the 
lik not ane» Converse 4 a, when they nerula. ae 2. The region inc y 1 
‘mswer the other's nacre terms that he perimorph (per’i-mérf), n. [< Gr. zepi, around, *").5. extending from the apex of the subpubic 
ig Terrible: ee oits his own “+ mopon, form.) A mineral inclosing another, reh in front to the tip of the coccyx be ind, 
NY ot harm’, © be feared ; 1i psom, Clubs. |. formed around another by its partial meta- © 14 bounded laterally by the conjoined pubic 
d j liable to inflict DONS 5 DA DON 
Irta a gerous, m- morphism. a morph andischiatic rami, the tuberosities of the ischia, 
Albe it yeettous with knyt i perimorphic (peri-môr'fik), 4- Re sacrosciatic ligaments. It is occu- 
Aa AT dar nat hir eae + -ic.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of a ination of the rectum, the urethra, the 
= ima ing i Cue, Prol. to eras: Tale. 1. 31 perimorph. in the male, or the termination of the 
i. Tay czabel, J spa i : ic hornblende has pre- 
Sharp; 4 Latimer, S ee she was the per- The pseudomorphic oe Penne, inal hornblende. arie Merce 1 nervon a A 
A Teastic ef. Edw. VI., 1550, cisely the same characters SLIV. 452. n ; 
è moa a Smart, Compar v Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., thral part perineum, and the posterin nen ; 
3 ayy eo Pres Wors than pare parlous. A er-i-mor’fus), @ [< perimorph aarti is termed the anal part, ischiorectal tal 
i Riy, g dence (E. E. T S. orp aace, perimorphous (Peri morphic. alse perineum. š ; 
bgt (per S80 danger, MTA Ser), i. 80. -ous.] Same as P NL., < Gr. zepi, perine Plural of perineurium. 


’ gly. UUs 5 A erj-mor'ğ-lä), n- 
Y; very, ), adv. perimoroia 4 miula, q. v-]_ In embryot. the 


[K perilous, a = ; 
pele morula, or mulberry-™ass which results iom 


zp 
SS 


I am employed 
aan ntisten periodi tie divine el 


perineurial 
ing a nerve-fiber; of or pertaining to pe 


rium, Se 
perineuritis (per’i-nt-r1 tis), n. 
newrium + -itis.] Inflammation o 
eine ri (per-i-nū’'ri-um), 25 

rineurium (per-i-nū'ri-um), m ; 
ra Ci). [NL < Gr. Tepi around, 
nervo.) The membranous § Wek 
a nerve-funiculus, Also called newilemma. 


erinium (pé-rin’i-um), 
Sound; ae (a+), muscle, 
muscle, a vessel of plants.) 
proposed by Leitgeb for a per 
that enters into the compositi 
of the spores of certain Hepatica, 
sinia and Sphærocarpus. It is frequen 
sculptured, and is derived from th: 
cial mother-cells of the spores. 


tion of the wa 


within the orbit no 


period (pé’ri-od), n. [< F. période = 


od, © Li, periodus, < Gr, replodos, & gol 
way round, circumference, a circuit, 
of time, a regular prescribed course, 
rounded sentence, a period, ¢ 
odór, way.] 1. | 
time in which a circuit or r 
heavenly body, is made; the shor 
of time within which 
through its changes to pass throu 
immediately as before. 

Some experiments would be mad 
ah alin than their ordinary perna aT 
ht differ from those of invisible heat only 
the former failing to affect the retina 


ig of recurrence are too slow. 
Tyndall, Radiation, § 15. 


2, Any round of time, or series of years, days, 
ete. Specifically —(a) A revolution or series of years by 
which time is measured; a cycle: as, the Calippic period; 
the Dionysian period ; the Julian period. (b) Any specified 
division of time: as, a period of a hundred years; the pe- 
riod of a day. 

‘The particular periods into which the whole period should 
Dedlivited, in wy opinion, are these: 1. From the fifteenth 
totheendof thesixteenth century, 2 From thence to the 
Pyrenean treaty. 3. From thence down to the present 
time. Bolingbroke, Study of History, vi. 
8, An indefinite part of any continued state, 
existence, or series of events; an epoch: as, 
the first period of life; the last period of a king’s 
reign; the period of the French revolution. 


Many temples early gray have outlived the Psalmist’s 
Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 


So spake the archangel Michael; then paused, 
Asat the world’s great period. Milton, P, L., xii. 407. 
A really good historian may . . . combine an earnest 
faith in the Unity of History with a power of creating 
most exact aud minute reproductions of periods, scenes, 
and characters. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 89. 
4, The point of completion of a cycle of years 
or round or series of events; limit; end; con- 

clusion; termination. 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
F Shak., 1 Hen, VI., iv. 2. 17. 
bout foure of the clocke, they made a period of that 
solemnity, oryat, Crudities, I. 89, sig. D. 
To end 


period to our sports, 
hem with declining night. 


. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v, 3, 
Hence— 5}, The end to be attained; goal. 


This is the period of my ambition, 
Shak, M. W. of W., iii. 3. 47. 


The rays of lig! 
in point of period, 
because their perio 


And give a timel 
Let us conclude 


6. In rhet., a complete sentence from one full 


stop to another; 


Bee a passage terminated by a full 


ust now... in translating into 


10y. 
uence of Plato's 
, in Dowden, IT. 218, 


oup of two or more cola, 
ized, by admitting of syllaba Rena sa tae 
Sista) rai ae bat 

meraes, (See lonz, 03) A goarre known 


om sie, 


eight or sixteen of 


rineu- 9, The point or 


(NL.. ¢ peri- 
f the perineu- 


pl, perinent- 
+ vepos 
heath surrounding 


n [NL < Gr. reply 
fibrous vessel in 
In bot., a oat 
inr r 1 rer i 
ae th malls guishable in the 
such as Cor- 
tly beautifully Tunisolar perio 
o membrane of the spe- 


[< Gr. epi, 


Sp. periodo Bonin al 
riodo =D. G „periode =8w. peri- iodt (pē'ri-ọå), v. 
= Pg. It. periodo = D. G. Dan, perto T aia, A erie ee eine 
t, or a cyclo 
a well- 
zepi, around, + 
A circuit; a round; hence, the 
evolution, as of a 
test: interval 
any phenomenon goes 
igh them again 


le how by art to make 


functions of their atomic weights. 
mons are arranged in the order of their atomic weights, at 
hay ai tervals of the series will be found elements which 
tha E E ilar 


sion in the individual 


() 
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character pat marks the end 
o ete sentence, or m icates an abbre- 
ee a full stop, thus ().—1 0. In math: 
(a) The smallest constant difference which, 
added to the value of avariable, will leave that 
of a function (of which it is said to be the 
period) unchanged. (b) In vulgar arithmetic, 
one of several similar sets of figures or terms, 
marked by points or commas plaeed regularly 
after a certain number, as in numeration, in 
circulating decimals, and in the extraction of 
roots. Sometimes called degree. — 11. In med., 
one of the phases or epochs which are distin- 
course of a disease.— Archæ- 
eriods, See archeological ages, under age.— 
Dionysian, Gaussian, hypothetical, Julian 
d Seo theadjectives.— Latent period 
of a disease, See latent.— Period of a waye, Sce wave, 
— period of incubation, Same as latent period of a dis- 
case.—Sothiac period, Same as Sothiac cycle (which see, 
€ 'ariable period, the period during which 


ological 
ppic, 


iocular (per-i-ok’a-liir), 4. ` reyelel).— c 
peroo H (i oculus, eye: see ocular.) Sur- neh CELIT dectricity passing through a conductor is 
rounding the eyeball.—periocular space, thespace pising to its full strongth TSIT A ei mage ete, (sce 
ot oceupled by the eyeball. epoch), cycle, date.— 3. Duration, BUG a 


[< period, n.] I, trans. 
[Rare.] 
Your honourable letter he desires 


To those have shut him up; which failing, _ 
Periods his comfort. Shak., 'T. of A., i. 1. 99, 


TI, intrans. To end; cease. 


Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope 
Will period. Barton. (Nares.) 


eriodic (pé-ri-od’ik), a. [< OF. periodic, F. pé- 
riodique = Sp. periódico = Pg. It. periodico = D. 
periodiek (cf. G.periodisch = Dan. Sw. periodisk), 
< L. periodicus, < Gr. Tepiodikóç, coming round at 
certain times, periodic, < mepiodoc, a going round, 
a period: see period.) 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a period, cycle, or round of years 
or events.—2. Performed or proceeding in a 
series of successive circuits or revolutions: as, 
the periodic motions of the planets round tho 
sun, or of the moon round the earth.—3. Hap- 
pening or occurring at regularly recurring in- 
tervals of time; statedly recurring: as, a pe- 
riodic publication; the periodic return of a 
plant’s flowering; periodic outbursts; the peri- 
odic character of ague; the periodic motion of 
a vibrating tuning-fork or musical string. 


Periodic gatherings for religious rites, or other public 
purposes, furnish opportunities for buying and selling, 
which are habitually utilized. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 497. 


4, Inhet.: (a) Of or pertaining to a period or 
complete sentence; complete in grammatical 
structure. (b) Noting that form of sentence in 
which the sense is incomplete or suspended un- 
til the end is reached. 


These principles afford a simple and sufficient answer 
to the vexed question as to the value of the periodic sen- 
tence—or sentence in which the meaning is suspended 
till the end—as compared with the loose sentence, or sen- 
tence which could have been brought to a grammatical 
close at one or more points before the end. 

A. 5. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 152. 


Milton is the last great writer in the old periodic style. 
J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton's Areopagitica, p. xxxiv. 


Doubly periodic, having two periods.— Doubly peri- 
odic functions, in math. Oa Periodic tome 
et. See comet, 1.—Periodic continued fraction. See 
continued fraction, under continued.— Periodic curve, 
fever, etc. See the nouns.— Periodic function. ‘This 
phrase is used in different senses in the calculus of func- 
tions and in the theory of functions, In the former, a pe- 
riodic function is one whose operation being iterated a 
certain number of times restores the variable, Thus, 1 — 2 
is sucha function, since 1 — (1 — æ) =x. Butin the theory 
m functions a periodic function is defined as a function 
} laying a period. Fora more general definition, see func- 
is Periodic inequality, a disturbance in the motion 
ti a planet dependent upon its position in its orbit rela- 
i ve toanother planet, and hence going through its changes 
n periods hot excessively long: opposed to secular ine- 
quatity, Which is a disturbance dependent upon the rela- 
iy © positions of two planetary orbits.— Periodic law, in 
oh ip 4 relation of chemical elements expressed by the 

atement that the properties of the elements are periodic 
If the chemical ele- 


chemical and physical properties — that is, 


properties and relations, follows a regular progres- 
we differences of its members.— Perl- 
S. See star.—Periodic winds, See monsoon 


l] I.a. 1. H 
a fixed period oreycle: appearing, occurring, 


tated reet at stated intervals; regularly or 


a periodic recurrence of these properties. If the 
emis showing this periodic eere are arranged P 
er by themselves, they form a group which, having 


gion] avert? Dita) 
the periit tpn 
ao rlodicad yt hee spi 
T ; i t op Virit 
or oti Pertaining tone Panis h 
lished ate Plicationg Magazie Y 
ahead ai regulas Which 
an NO Precedin tim : 
Y, has ano a 
Nearly the sg, 


Tt [her re]; 
porated ite 


tl ne 1 
Odical dise Southern, 


ea 
at stated intervala 


eriodi BUDje + 
periodical publication p ident 


«2. A publicati 

§ leat i 
vals in successive nA 
which (properly) co: 
of topies 7 
as forming 


“ea at 

borg op °° 
tains ma 
£ which 


~ist 
ne who py PU 
rites r Periodica, Ùlshes, K 
riodically (pē-ri-oq'i p VA 
H egularly recurring int nee 
celebrated periodically 
periodicalness (põ-ri-o 
state of being periodical 
periodicity (pe ‘Ti--dis’i-ti) n 
ae oe E Periodicidade; as peri : 
naan taracter ; habitual eee “ti 
L o recur at stated interval ates i 
ry we flowering, Once determined, ann : 2 © tne, 
a law of periodicity and habit, ’ “PP to be shg, 
Vhewell, Bridgewater Treatise Da 


Periodicity of an ope i 
eriod T: 
times it has to be repeated to iva uad the numtere 


periodontal (per“i-5-don’t f 
around, + NS EES e E Gr, Tip 
Surrounding a tooth: sheana Eal 
lining membrane of the socket ofa tanë the 

periodontitis (per-i-6-don-ti'tis), m, INL K 
Tepi, around, + ddoi¢ (ddov7-) Lan tooth a Gr 
Alveolar periostitis. Ei] 

Periceci (per-i-6’si), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. epin 
pl., < mepioioç, dwelling around, neighboring, 
Tepi, around, + oixoc, a dwelling.) Th ancient 
Greece, the name given by their Dorian con 
querors to the descendants of the original 
Achean inhabitants of Laconia. 

periesophageal, a. Same as periesophageal. 

periodphoritis (per’i-d-of-9-1i'tis), n. [NL,¢ 
Gr. repi, around, + NL. odphoron, ovary, t 
-itis. Of. odphoritis.] Inflammation about the 
ovary. 

periophthalmic (per 
epi, around, + dg0arpdc, ey 
Surrounding the eye; eireumo 
with referenco to the eye; periocular. (NL, 

Periophthalmus (per‘i-of-thal mus), t, Di 
< Gr. zepi, around, + 4g8a2p06, oye Se 
of gobioid fishes, with the eyes appre 


is 
Wi-Kal-nog) ; 
+ Perio 


¥j-of-thal/mik), a [Gr 
C: see ophthalnie) 
cular; orbiti, 


Perioph thalmus koelrenter® 


on the upper pudaga 
nent, and capable o. 


the name. EN 
4 ic (per'-i-OP tik), ie. 
Per ort O seeng fe Ole 
. D B 1 for 
the orbit of the Oe sis 1 


bones which en 
orbit). 

erioral (p 
L. 0s re 
ing the mo 
oak postoral, a F 
periorbita (per A oe a 
around, 0 ha 


A < 
er-i-ő'ral); & ohn, ral 
‘al: cortet 


ie gê 


ne pit: $ 
orbita, Pie ine eye! 
2, 


[< periosteum + 
-`e or a bone; 
' periosteal 


[< Gr. 


1, TAME, 


= F. pério 
CNL. perios- 
igoreov, the mem- 
of TEpIÓOTEOC, 
the mem- 
, + boréov, 
bones; 
y? 
they are cov- 
4 ts innermost or osteogenic layer 


a whole membrane fur- 
ft softer parts and the sup- 


pare endosteum. E 
a. (< per 
ng to poriostitis 5 


iostitis + 
affected 


steo-arthritic and perisstitic le- 


‘or both. 
rigin for eet, No. 3169, p. 404. 


ıı [NL., $ perios- 
of the periosteum. 
1),a. L< periostra- 
shell of a mollusk, 
riostra- 


ser“i-o8-ti’ tis), i 
Inflammation 
jer-i-os’tra-ka 

ing the she 
‘pertaining to pe 


mopj-os'tra-kum), 1 [NL., < 
ae i i i, shell.] The horny 


orvestment of the shells of most mol- 
mal inves 


j-0/tik), 4 andom: [¢ Gr. mepi, 


, the ear: 


seo otic.) Í. a. 


E. 3 
gataining the inner 
unor essentia or- 
profhearing; COM- 
sing oF entering 
ito the formation 
dihe olie capsule, 
qrofgeraue; otocra- 
tiil; petromastoid ; 
troal or panon: 
Srel periotic bones 
we und in nearly all 
ratebrates, They may 
d rman distinct 
treaghout life, but they 
we usally more or less 
cafnent with one an- 
cher, and may be, as in 
wa, completely fused ; 
furthermore, they may 
elylose with other cra- 
Tallones, and thus give 
tit to certain parts of 
Ss compound temporal 
wi Thepartsofaskull 
alal maoid are com- 
Palyoutgrowthsof per- 
ea és. The set of 
ells bones composes 
iteng case for the inner 


Periotic Capsule of Turtle (Chelone 
midas). Upper figure internal and 
lower figure external view of section 
of auditory region of skull, showin 
distinct PrO and 020, prodtic an 
opisthotic, with £A0, epiotic, united 
with SO, the supraoccipital ; ase, esc, 
ae #sc, anterior, exterior, and posterior 

n much as the case of semicircular canals, /o, /r, fenestra 

ovalis, fenestra rotunda; £0, exoc- 
cipita’ jiocci: l; BS, basi- 


hearers the worl 
eworks, BO, basiocci 
J, exits of trige- 


le 


f 


ea B termed the sphenoid; 2 and D7, 


y Minus and auditory nerves; P, pitui- 
tary space; Pi al | Donc; 
n Re a, parietal bone; P?, 


ed Be eo The hu- 
are called the petrous and 
have heen ce temporal bone. Periotic bones 

ine guished and named in various ani- 


re the ¢ 
Holic, ; p} 
We 1 Proöli s . 
tevi on aul cut under 7 sthotic, and pterotic. See 


depres hyoid.— Perioti 
eres cana Mele by the oee senestra, 
A periotig nae etus or infant. 


e S 
Pe pap ilar), a. [< Gr. zepi, 
papilla: see papillary.] 


0 "oe Papilla 
s cemring ar ; Š 
aç papilla.” around the circumference 


perfi-pa, -t6’ 


į 


b na mes form w 
Wich halons i 


3 shan), n. [For “peri 
Derinatéticien) l non pert- 
Ivy Tipatotie g aa < Peripatetic + 
and wall G Lut, 
Sopher of aime down 


| Kr n reene, F 
iq viditetic (Persiya. 1 


„and be a ipate- 
tle’s stam co yenpale 


i iar Bacon ati ‘Friar Bungay. 
| Ini iQue = ! -tet/ik), a. and n. [=F 
inated, beripa tético = Pg. It. peri- 

e Perinat a Peripateticus, Peripa- 
Sal lya ioa ‘ciple of thine: uaran, Leri 
Sician); C ge 18 school (in ML. also 
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reiv, Walk about (cf. zepizazoc, a walking about 
a publie walk, esp. a covered walk, hence dis- 
cussion, argument),<¢ zepi, about, + zaziv, walk 
< rároç, a path, walk: see path, The literal sense 
is later in E.] I, a. 1. Walking about; iti 
rant. 2 


7 


The plaintive cries of the chair-seaters, frog-venders, 
and certain other peripatetic merchants, the mean 
whose vocal advertisements I could never pe 

Lowell, Fireside Trav 
2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Aristotle's 
of philosophy, or the sect of his followe 
totelian: as, the Peripatetic philosophe 

And an hundred and sixtie ye hefore Christ 
ished Aristobulus, a lew, and Peripa like Poeke 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 174. 

II. x. Le One who walks about; an itinerant; 
a pedestrian. i 

The horses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street; while we peripatetics are very glad to watch au op- 
portunity to whisk across a pass: 


" Steele, Tatler, No. 144. 
2. [cap.] A follower of Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), 
a great Greek philosopher. In the middle ages 
the word was often used to signify a logician. 


» periphacitis (per’i-fa-si’tis), n. 


itine- peripharyngeal (per‘i-fi-rin’j@-al), a. 


peripherad (pe-rif’e-rad), adr. 


peripheral (pe-ri 


periphrase 
[NL < Gr. 


Tepi, around, + gaxée, lentil (taken as ‘lens’), 


+ -itis. Cf. phacitis.) In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the capsule of the lens. 

e (per’ [< Gr. 
zep, around, + ġápry (oapvy7-), the threat: see 
pharyngeal.) Surrounding the pharynx: as, 
the peripharyngeal band of cilia of some asci- 
dians.— Peripharyngeal band, in ascidians, a tract 
of large cilia which surrounds the oral aperture of the 
pharynx, and may be continuons with a similar hypo- 
pharyngeal band, as it is in Appendicularia, Huxley, 
Anat, Invert., p. 512. ; 
‘ (< peripher-y 
+ -ad3.) Toward the periphery; away from 
the center: the opposite of centrad. Bucks 
Handbook of Med. Sciences, VII, 533. 

e-ral), a. [< peripher-y + 
-al.| Of, belonging to, or situated on the pe- 
riphery, circumference, or surface generally 
characteristic of or constituting the periphe 
as, peripheral parts; peripheral expansion.— 
Acute peripheral encephalitis, Same as perienecpha- 
litis — Peripheral akinesia, akinesia due to lesion of the 
anterior cornua of the spinal gray matter, or of the motor 
nerves or of the muscles, or, in a more restricted sense, of 


peripatetical (per’i-pa-tet’i-kal), a. [< peri- 


Peripateticism (per’i-pi-tet’i-sizm), n. [= Pg. 


See Aristotelianism. 


The Platonists denied the great doctrine of the Peripa- 
tetics, that all the objects of the human understanding en- 
ter at first by the senses. 

D. Stewart, Philos, of the Mind, i. § 1. 


3. pl. Instruction after the manner of Aristo- 
tle; instruction by lectures. 

The custom [of instructing by lectures] is old; it is not 
merely a medicval one—it belongs with hieroglyphics, 
cuneiform inscriptions, and peripatetics. 

The Nation, XLVIII. 306. 


the nerves or muscles alone.— Peripheral anesthesia, 
anesthesia due to lesion of the sensory nerves, or end- 
organs.— Reripheral epilepsy. epilepsy.— Periph- 
eral organs, in zool., organs distinctly separated from the 
main part of the body, as the feet and feathers of a bird, 
the wings of an insect, etc. 


peripherally (pe-rif’e-ral-i). adv. On or from 
the periphery or exterior surface; as regards 
the periphery: as, peripherally acting inhibi- 
tory nerves. 

peripheric (per-i-fer’ik),a. (=F. périphérique 
= Pg, peripherico = It. periferico ; as peripher-y 
+ ic.) 1. Pertaining to or constituting 2 
periphery.—2. Situated around the outside of 
an organ; external: in botany, noting an em- 
pryo curved so as to surround the albumen, fol- 
lowing the inner part of the seed-covering.—8. 
Tn zodl., radiate: noting the type of structure of 
the Cuvierian radiates. See massive, 6. Von 


patetic + -al.] Same as peripatetic. 
The proud man is known by his gait, which is peripatett- 

cal, strutting like some new church-warden. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 486. 


It. peripateticismo (cf. F. péripatélisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. peripatetismo) ; as Peripatetic + -ism.] The Baer. 

philosophical doctrines of Aristotle and his fol- peripherical (per-i-fer’i-kal), a. [< peripherie 
lowers; the philosophy of the Peripatetics. See + -al.) Same as peripheri 
Aristotelianism. peri pherically (per-i-fer 

From first to last, Arabian philosophers made no claim erally. [Rare.] y 
to originality ; their aim was merely to propagate the truth perip. ery (pe-rif’e-ri), N. € 
of Peripateticism as it had been delivered to them. t [Early mod. E. periferie; < ME. periferie, < OF. 

Enee Brie SR peripherie, F. périphérie = Sp. periferia = Pg. 
i-pat‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Peri- peripheria = It. periferia, € LL. peripheria, 
The only family of Peripatidea, ML. also periferia, € Gr. sepigépea, the line 
around a circle, circumference, part ofa circle, 
an arc, the outer surface, < mepigepts, moving 
around, round, circular, < mepigipem, carry 
around, move around, < mepi, around, + gépew 
=E. bearl.] 1. In geom., the circumference 
of a circle; by extension, the poundary-line of 
any closed figure ; the perimeter. 

[An] imperfect rounde declining toward a longitude, and 
yet keeping within one line for his periferie or compasse 
as the rounde. Puttenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. S4. 
2. The outside or superficial parts of a body; 
the surface generally. 


two distinct questions involved in this un- 
aoh n. The first. relates to the transmission of 


d problem i 
Ee ETI from the periphery to the sentient cen- 


C. 
ti-kal-i), adr. Periph- 


; pl. peripheries (viz). 


pods, or elevated to the rank of í 
same group, various 
is called Malacopoda, 
Peripateæ, Peripati, Peripal 
peripatidean (per’ i-pa-t 
Peripatidea + -an.] I 
Peripatidea, or having 
TI. n. A member of i es 
Peripatus (pe-tip’a-tus), n. INL., < Gr. Tepi- 
maroc, a walking about, xepixaretv, walk about: 
genus of myriapods, 


their characters. 
the Peripatidea. 


S neripatetic.} 1. A g z h the sentient cen 
aoe NETS fe family Peripatide. Tt is a syn- tres. die Sy SN and Intuition, p. 

thetic or eeneralized type, supposed to be the living rep: Fire of the periphery. See tips 5 ae 
resentative of an ancestral form like that from which all periphlebitic (per!i-fle-bit i ), a. K eriphle- 
i ts aredescended. It has been at different timescon- “715° + -ic.] Of or pertaining to peri lebitis. 
sidered @ mollusk, aworm, andan insect ie oae periphlebitis (per'itie-by tis), o PAN < Ge 
to be amyriapod. It resembles n gah T wapable of coiling epi, around, + 074) (97e8-), vein, itis. Cf. 


having along extensible cylindrical 


up in a spiral like a thousand-legs, and has a gait like a phlebitis] Inflammation of the outermost coat 
caterpillar, the body being supported upon simple legs 


z, “4 in. 

irs i i ies) ending in claws, of a vel . f 14-46 ‘eens 

(17 to 33 pairs iu the different species) en pins A ows horanthium (per “i-f0-ran ane 
le length of the body. pi „er 1-1 ae 

plese aloe nee wens E first described from NE, < Gr. mepigopa, & circuit (< en ee moi 

the islan ‘of Saint Vincent in the West Indies, under the ground: see periphery), + arbor, a flower.) In 


name P. iuléformis, from its resemblance to an iulus or bot., same as ‘perielinium. 


i i f Good Hope, A : à; : Zen 
mise A egyen abi O pt oa oers periphractie (per ibak a, oe ee cto 


: i ‘alia, ete. They are found ` gpaxroc. fenced around, inclosed, £ zepropaccety, 
occur in Sonn America Aust ap and warm localities, eee ‘around, < zepi, around, + opdacery, fence: 
among e ec E habit of throwing ont a web of vis see phragma.) Having, as a surface, such a 
cid filaments when handled or others irritated. form that not every closed line within it can 

E 3 us. 5 a : : i 
2. [l c.] A species of this gon [< Gr. zepi, shrink to a point without breaking Thus, ar 
peripetalous (per-i-pet’a-lus), anchor-ring is a periphractic surface. 24 


around, + xéra?ov, & leaf (petal) ise near periphrase (per’e-fraz), n, [< F. périphrase = 


a ai 5 rab ase (poro roan pop raet 
1. In codl., situated around io eta- Sp. perifrasis, perifrasi = Pg. periphrase = It. 
loid ambulacra of & ae 2. In bot., perifrasi, CL. periphrasis, iam oenn see 
situated around ea), (E> B. Renee periphrasis.) Bazme 8 perin ed ah Be 
eripeti -pe-t1 ù), 0. LO NT. peripe- = 1055 5 PP- - 
Sp. P peripecia = It. narine A ap Lice opr periphrasing. i=F. péripraser 


oo mepexéreld, aturning ng sud- 
den Gi Oe repere falling aonni s e 
: i nd TiRTEW, 
iT round, < zepi, arounc, 
fall) ae oat of a drama M which the plot 
E E and the whole concludes; the 
dénouement. 


= Sp. perifrasear = Pg. iphrasear = \t. peri- 
frasare; from the noun-} 4. trans. To express 
by Beers or circumlocution. a 


tia, < 


intrans. To use circumlocution. 
Dict. 
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Sy fea OI Sag bout greenish F 
caking; & rounda grein cylindrical follie 


smooth cy 
some spec! 
silk-vine, 0 
and for its han 
the common vine 
and its acrid jui 
See Hemidesmus, formerly 


Periplocee | 
Brown, 10 < 
amopetalous pia ong o t 
Salepiadeæ, tho milkweed family, distinguished 
i, Ferd, and Tsa., fi, 26 note py the ait aie ead atine or Peny so, by 
i i 7 t r i an, and acuminate or appen- 
reumlocution, cte. Seo pleonasm, 3 the granular po en, apy 
Periohrastic (per-i-fras’tik), a, [= F. péri- daged anthers. It includes 26 genera, of which Peri- 
phrastique = Pg periphrastico, < MGr. mepidpa- ploca is the type. They are all natives of the Old World, 
es Can TepISpacel express inaroundabout Chiefly in tropical ne, many of them twining vines, 
a Seen, expres a e as He 
manner (> repiopacce, circumlocution): see pe- periplus er i hae Ble eerie = Sp 
smn G “aati chances oor eh ZEST OUI son cy al rota, 
f eA ant i i 7: ex 77700, gir s $ TEPITA ` 
acterized by periphrasis; So oa pa Od: EO [x Je, i ae wna, 
i ssed i ro words than ar TEP, ne u L00, TA a voy- 
pressing Os expressed in more wor ae A voyage around a sea, or around a 
Th ee ireumnavigation. 


: land; ci 
A long, periphrastic, u Separated from Hanno’s fleet during his periplus. 
he most sensitive mind in the er e comesonsence, 11. 880. 


“Persons prejudicial to ue perip rtal (per-i-por’ tal), a. [K Gr. rept, around, 
pypeiael ed by administrative proc + L. porta, a gate: see portal.) Surrounding 
to definite places of ese, The Century, XXXVII. $31. me portal vein of the liver: as, periportal fibrous 
A | 3 tissue. 
periphrastical (per-i-fras’ti-kal), & [< Peri periproct (per‘i-prokt), n. [< Gr. rept, around 
phrastic Ta pama es PE ade a the anus.] Tho cireumanal body- 
periphrastica y (per ERRA EANA on, Wall of an echinoderm; the aboral part of the 
eo S tak RGT AAIR Arisoma immediately about the anus: the op- 
raxy ep TESA ht s% posite of peristome. 

a fencing around, < mepiopácoew, fence aroun poe eke i UIT E i 
inclose: see periphractie.] The number of times pen, roct (par 1 prok E tis) nike i [N L., ¢ Gr, 
n surface or region must be cut through before Tepi, around, + mpoxróc, the anus, + -itis.] In- 
it ceases to be periphractic Aam mntion in the connective tissue about the 

riphyllum (per-i-fil’um), n. [NL., < Gr. zepi, MRI ; ; ' 

peat + m jov, & leaf.) cee na periprockous (per prek tus), K K Gr. ne 
i per'i-fiz) n. [< NL. periphysis. around ONTOS O PANUS: Surrounding 
PEDDY TA perk Ria [ periphysis:] In the anus; cireumanal; perirectal ; specifically, 
periphysis (pe-rif’i-sis), n. ; pl. periphyses (-sēz). ay pentuodernts, of or pertaining to the peri- 
i proct. 


NG., < Gr. Tepi i = y F > 
[NL < Gr. mepigvaic, a growing around, over periprostatic (per”i-pros-tat'ik), «. [< Gr 
around, + E. prostate + -ic. Cf. prostatic.) 


growth, < zeprotecBar, grow around or upon, < 

a mepi, around, + giecarn grow.] In bot., a sterile N ; 

=e filament or hair which arises from the hyme- uated or oceurring around the prostate gland. 

nium of fungi at various points outside of the Pet teral (pe-rip’te-ral), «. [< peripter-y + 

asci Compare paraphysis. -al.) Tn arch., surrounded by a single range of 

Periplaneta (pertinet), n [NL. (Bur- columns: said especially of a templo in which 

meister, 1838), ¢ Gr. mepi, around, + mZaviryc, a the cella is surrounded by columns. See cut 
wanderer: see planet. Of. Gr. mepimtavhç, wan- under opisthodomos. 

peripteros (pe-rip’te-ros), n.; pl. pertpleroi 

' [L.,< Gr. zepizrepoc, having a single row 


dering about.) A leading genus of cockr 
A ‘coaches 
of the family Biattidæ, having the seventh ol). 
. . eed . ab- 
dominal sternite divided in the female, and long of columns all around, < mepi, around, + rrepdv, 
subanal styles in the male, The principal roaches 2 W178) 2 row of columns.) A peripteral edi- 
of this genus are P. orientalis, the common black-beetle of fice; a building having a peristyle of a single 
the English, and the related P. americana. Both bY f $00 ` opisthodomo 
a gt a topt pasto ange of columns. See cut under opisthodomos. 
the latter in subtropical or temperate Aeria TE a peripterous (pe-rip’te-rus), a. [< Gr. wepinrepos 
having a single row of columns all around, lit. 


under cockroach. 
periplasm (per‘i-plazm),. [< NL. periplasma having wings or feathers all around: see perip- 
teros.) 1. Feathered on all sides. Wright.— 


(ef. Gr. mepix2aoua, a plaster put around), < G 
Í i T. 
ei around, + xAdoua, anything formed: seo 2 March., same as peripteral.—8. In bot., sur- 
rounded by a wing or thin border. 


lasm.] In the Peronosporez, a delic 
line peri Zara 7 ate hya- eri eA 
peripheral layer of protoplasm, which in reriptery ee teri), n. ; pl. peripterics (riz). 

Soy ana = Pg. periptero, peripterio = It. 


A roundabout way of spi poni 
phraso or expression; the use of more W ords 
than are necessary to express the idea; a phrase 
employed to avoid a common and trite manner 


of expression ; circumlocution. 
holding somewhat 


Then haue ye tho figure Periphrasis, h 
of the dissembler, by Paso of a peona ant appear- 
ing by the words, as when we gon out the i. 
ye Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 161. 


They speak a volume in themselves, saving & world of 


periphrasis and argument. 
Prescot. 


(NL. (R. 
A tribe of 


nsatisfactory explanation. 
T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 


There is nothing to shock t 
periphrastic statement that 
public peace may be assign 


the pollinodium and odgonium becomes differ- 


entiated from the granular central i 
ma perittero,<L. peripteros: s eripteros.| Se 
paoli It does not share in the n eE as peripteros, id) Rome 
. See gonoplasm. Peripylea (per’i-pi-l6’ii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 


periplast (per’i-plast), n. [< Gr. zepi, ar 
perh verbal adj. of =. ee Kolt at 
po e intercellular substance, matrix, or stroma 
sf fu ee geen ‘A the Peay, containing 
erne o Mor other formations 
periplastic (per-i-plas’tik), a oan 
-i¢.) 1, Having the character 
of or By es to th 
. Surroundin, 


3 (Mr, Huxley’ 
te of 1853 ree 


NL., 
» T -itis, 


Deritenal (per-i-rē'nal),a. [< Gr. mepi, around, 


erirhi aay) 
ed Perirhinal (per-i-rī nal), a. [< Gr. zepi, around, 
nose: see rhinal.] Situated about 


nasal fossæ: as, perirhinal bones or 
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aa ag tho baso, and commonly witl l 

pe: il'ri-si = phrases united at the base, ' o } lawi 
riphrasis (po-tit ‘rii-sis), n. j pl. periphrases mito appendages. The 12 species are natives of 
(sz). [L. < Gr mepigpact, cireumlocution, < me- sha Ae 7 
pigpacen, OXpre sina roundabout manner, rap aR a è 
round, - ite pelari cpress: ase. I : 
around, + dpatery, declare, express seo phrase.) Shrubs. ames of rather small flow y 


[= F. périple = Sp. P 


cartilages (i He 
Ene oso mer 
berisalpingiti. 

Bh Tepi, around 
DINT, Gv, ir 
tion of the tiss 
more strictly, 
perisare (per” 
rounded wit 
flesh.] Th 
mal case or 
pore tozoans are 
Gia T Sous (p 
perisare ; 
Perisatur 


AY. 7 


Me Bay 
Ney, 


In every clime 
as Me we ar 
light our shadow Aa in A perisei 
oa kness walk State, uy i 
Str 7. pp UK Mont ye Wil 
TE II. n. One of the Poem, Thay Me 
TISCLL (pe-rish SNe Mor, ii 
, 


Koc, throwi hade nN, 
inhabitants ofthe alow al or { Gr, Mp 
shadow.] Polar circle (sido 
l 


It is used in pi 
sts substantially ota Tete 
ets prism at the top, ip 

aye downward through the tube and 
ter which they are received bya ian eee 
vi hich coincides with that point, ah Ee 
al beam thus formed is converted j gyatal 
ane gain by amiron inclined at a5 from es 
4 i re tube, and is thus conveyed t ee 
hrough which, by turning the tube on ils vE pe 
sa its attached prism, a view of all the ae ge 
Jeo | round the vessel may bo obtained. 4 ee he 
diaph igm operated by a tangent-screw is used vat if 
ie view of the vertical plane in which the sun is £ 


periscopic (per-i-skop'ik), a. [= F. pirito 


pique; riscope + -ic.] Viewing onall sides 
—that iving distinct vision obliquely a 


Ack 
wellas axially. Specifically — (a) Noting spectacles or 
y es having meniscus or concayo-convex lenses, sl 
thus giving a wide field of vision, also other wide-angle! 
3. (b) Noting a peculiar form of micros i 
composed of two deep plano-conyex Jenses ground tothe 
same radius, and having between their plane surfaces £ 
thin plate of metal pierced with a circular aperture da 
diameter equal to one fifth of the focal length of the coz 
bination. ene 
periscopical (per-i-skop’i-kal), a. [Speriseane 
+ -al.] Same as periscope. Hi 
F A q-sko-pizm), 1. K periseal? 
periscopism (per'i-sko-pizm/ tsa vision ee 
+ -ism.] The faculty of periscope vision, 


the extract. 

S is probable that tho Dea eyg the ca 

astnclly oyar A wide Popas cana AS at 

caus Der scone K ME. p erishen, prus OF 
perish! (per ee perscheny perchen, $ a 


pass away, per 
iter1.] I. l. 
naught; waste away; CC 

As wax melteth pefore the fire 
at the presence 0: God. 


9. To cease to lives oe 
a liyi ret; such 
They are living Wether (ane a 


‘soletthe wii i 


ye the 
ow often have the Fase or 
uae of their own janissarie y 
ates ! wt 
own acadan, Conversation i 
Decease, © eas g 


= Syn, Expire, , 
TL trans. TO pring 


stroy; kill. Fatt 
i schipP passe? Nayles MU 
eine en Foia or Iren + F ander 
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perispherical (per-i-sfer’i-kal), a. [4 perisphe 

ic + -al.] Same as pr rispheric. enep 

perisplenitis (per”i-splē-ni'tis), n. 


ierte. : 
[< perish- 


ss 


. $ f NL., (Gr 
p. perissable, Tepi, around, -+ or4ýv, spleen, + sae cf. ple. 
t Ge able) Liable to itis.) Inflammation of the serous covering of 
ar truction; mortal. the spleen. j x 
4 vay or 10S A perispome (per‘i-spom), n. and a. [Abbr. of 
L no perishanlé coy, Letters, I. i. 33. perispomenon. | A n In Gr. gram., a word 
T ibe Cro by a court for the wW bisa kee the circumflex accent on the final 
; : 
è? mopublic Sidi ion.— Perishable SYTT. Sa S : - 
perishable its nature decay ERa . a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized 
which frog care it may Tocao; by the circumflex accent on the final syllable, 
ae The char- woe (per pom), v. t. ; pret. and pp. per- 
rgh-g-blnes) i io speedy ispomed, ppr. perispoming. [< perispome, n.\ In 
+ hable j Jiabi LYE Ge laste Gr. gram., to write or pronounce with the cir- 
S ae Jack of keeping cumflex accent on the final syllable. 
, ‘ KF périsse- perispomenon era Bape oe ne [< Gr. 
= t). ie s TEPLOTWHEVOV, NEUL. OL TEPLOT OUEVOC, r ss 
_nfjgh-menl); y „t of perish- t et A ptoTwuevot, ppr. pass. 
pet ent] TBO act of perish- of mepiorãv, mark with a circumflex, lit. draw 
Rare. around, < zepi, around, + czā», draw: see 
„rishment, but auauntage: and spasm.) In Gr. gram., same as perispome. 


tE but to kepo i on John xil. perispore (per’i-spor), n. [¢ Gr. zepi, around, 


+ orxdpoc, seed: see spore.) In bot., the outer 


Ney ns pl. perisomata ma- membrane or covering of a spore. 
jeô ground, + capa, bod y-] Perisporiaceæ (per-i-spo-i-a’s¢-¢), n. pl. [NL. 
"7 i dehinoderm ; the parietes (Fries, 1846), < Gr. pi, around, + oxépoc, seed, 
avity (the modified entero- + -i- + -acee.] A family of pyrenomycetous 


Echinodermata. The 
me radially disposed set of 
evelop a coriaceous or 
r Holothuroidea and 


fungi. They are saprophytic or parasitic, simple, and 

with the perithecia membranaceous, coriaceous, or sub- 
carbonaceous. It is divided into two subfamilies, Ery- 

sipheæ and Perisporice. 

Perisporiee (per’i-spo-ri’é-é), n. pl. (NL. 

ardo, 1882), as Perispori(aceee) + -ex.) A 
subfamily or group of pyrenomycetous fungi, 
of the family Perisporiaceee, having globose, 
pyriform, or lenticular astomatous perithecia. 
‘his group embraces many forms parasitic upon the leaves 
and stems of plants, but none are so widely destructive as 
those of the Erystphee. 

perissad (pe-ris’ad), a. andn. [< Gr. meptacéc, 
beyond the regular number or size, superfluous, 
excessive, also odd, not even (< Tepi, beyond), 


eference to I 
rrelated with perivisce ral 
isceral. 


pat 

inoderm: CO 

gn echinoder paman 

‘h peristomati, and opposed to v 
rerisomatic skeleton, 

sc ita Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 509. 


the basal, oral, anal, and 


port 


inoids, K 
premati platos iiot plates: distinguished from ra- + -adl.] I. a. In chem., having a valency rep- 
T Sir €, Wyville Thomson. _ resented by an odd number; noting an clement 
inme (por'i-sôm), n. [<NL. perisoma, q. v.] which combines with odd numbers of atoms 
K as perisoma. : _ only. : 5 5 
‘comial (per--so’mi-al), a. [< perisome ~r TT. n. 1. An atom whose valence is desig- 


nated by an odd number, as hydrogen, whose 
valence is 1, or nitrogen, whose valence is 
1, 3, or 5: so called in contradistinetion to 


Ji}] Same as perisoma 
Perisoreus (per-i-80/1G-us), %. 
Binsparte, 1831), 


[NL. (C. L. 


irreg. < Gr. Tepioupebew, heap 


les rparound, < zepi, around, + cwpeve, heap up, < artiads, whose valence is represented by an 

n | a aheap.] A genus of boreal and alpine even number, as sulphur, whose valence is 2, 

a | tals ofthe family Corvidee and subfamily Gar- 4, or 6. 

m mlina having plain-colored or somber plumage As Prof. Odling termed atoms with such valencies, pe- 

a ci esti ie gray jays. P. infaustus inhabits rissads and artiads. Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XXV. 229. 
wttherly parts of Europe and Asis Pre ensis i j Q 

I ay ea oonndensis I 2, In zoöl., an odd-toed ungulate quadruped; 


a solidungulate animal; one o 
tyls: opposed to artiad. 
perisset, v. A Middle English form of 
perissodactyl, perissodactyle (pe-ris 
til), a. and n. [¢ NL. perissodactylus, < MGr. 
repiccodakrvaoc, With more thanthe regular num 
ber of fingers or toes, £ Gr. T 
regular number or size, 
dactyl.) I. a. Odd-toed, as a 
ped; of or pertaining to, or ¢ 
the Perissodactyla. Also perisso 
sodactylic, perissodactylous. 
issodactyle. 


ition . . . of the kangaroos is periss 
Tne conga EÈ. D. Cope, Origin of the Fitt 


rissad. 


Perissodactyla (pe t 
Can alk St perissodacty/us : see perissodac 


A suborder of Ungulata con 


-ris-0-dak’ tilt), n. pl. [NL 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri | 


a 


= z, 
ETT 


f the perissodac- 


perish. 
ae gie = Sp. periso 


epiacéc, beyond the 
-+ ddkrvioc, finger: see 
hoofed quadru- 
haracteristic of, 
dactylate, peris- 


est, p. 347. 
TI, n. A member of the Perissodactyla; & pe- 


tyl. 
taining the odd-toed 


Collection, H 


and eGangotri 


peristaltic 
Pie quadrupeds: distinguished from Artio- 
ciyut. The digits are 
being thelargest aa ee oe bisa 
times the only functional 
one; and there are corre- 
ponang modifications of 
the metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal and of the carpal and 
tarsal bones and their ar- 
ticnlations, The hind feet 
are always odd-toed, and 
though the fore feet may 
have 4 digits,as inthetapir, 
these arc uneven, The as- 
tragalus has two very un- 
equal facets or articular 
surfaces on the under side. 
The femur has a third tro- 
chanter. The dorzolum- 
bar vertebræ are no fewer 
than 22 in number. The 
intermaxillary bones are 
tectiform above and united 
toward the symphysis, and 
their incisors, when pres- 
ent, are implanted nearly 
vertically and are nearly 
parallel to their roots. The 
stomach issimple and non- 
ruminant; there is a capa- 
cioussacculated cecum. In 
all the living forms horns, 
when present, are single 
and median, or two, one be- 
hind the other. The onlyliv- 
ing representatives of the 
suborder are the tapirs, rhi- 
noceroses, and horses, in- 
cluding asses, zebras, etc., 
of the three families Tapi- 
ride, Rhinocerotide, and 
Equide. The fossil fami- 
lies are more numerous, in- 
cluding the Anchitheriida, 
Palæotheriidæ, and Lophi- 
odontida. Also Periszodac- 


Perissodactyl! Foot (left hind foot 
‘of horse). 


3 2, calca- 
of the hock, 


bi 


1, lower end of til 
neum or protaberan 


tyli. See also cut under corresponding to hi 

solidungulate. astragalus; 4, cubsi 
* lar of anatomists, or phoi ” 
perissodactylate cuter cuneiform: 7, third or mid- 


dle metatarsal, or cannon-bone, 
bearing 2, fourth orouter metat 
sal, or splint-bone; 9, first ph 
anx, great astern, or fetter-Lone + 
sesamoid behind metatarsopha- 
langeal Joint, cr fetterjoint; 11,56- 
ond phalanx, small pastern, or 
coronary bone; 12, third phalanx, 
orcoffin-bone; 13, interphalangeal 
articulation; 14, sesamoid, called 
navicular by veterinarians; ts, 
hoof, 


(pe-ris-6 -dak’ti-Jat), 
a. [< perissodactyl + 
-atel.) Same as peris- 
spaarni Nature, XLI. 
4. 

Perissodactyli (pe- 
ris-6-dak’ti-li), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of perisso- 
dactylus: see perissodactyl.) Same as Perisso- 
dactyla. i 
perissodactylic (pe-ris 
as perissodactyl. 
perissodactylous (pe 
rissodactyl + -ous.} 


"§-dak-til’ik), a. Same 


-ris-6-dak’ ti-lus), a. [$ pe- 
Same as perissodactyl. 
perissological (pe-ris-9-loj’i-kal), a. [$ “pe 
rissologic (= F. périssologique = Pg. perissolo- 
gico; as perissolog-y + -ic) + -al.] Redundant 
in words, [Rare.] T oe 
perissology (per-i-sol’9-ji), n- [= F. périssolo- 
? isologia = Pg. It. perissologia, £ 
< Gr. episcozoyia, wordiness, ¢ 
much, < zepiccdc, SU- 


L. perissologia, <, 
reptacoréyoc, talking too c 
perfluous (see perissad), + 2éyew, speak: see 
-ology.] Needless amplification in writing or 
speaking; use of more words than are neces- 
sary or desirable ; verbiage; verbosity. 
perissosyllabic (pe-ris’6-si-lab’ik), a. [< Gr. 
mepicaos, superfluous, + ovAAa37, syllable.] Hav- 
ing superfluous syllables.—Perissosyliabic hex- 
ameter, See hexameter. 


’ 


peristalith (pe-ris’ ta-lith),. [Irreg. LGT. Tepi, 
around, + iotrávat, stand (ef. TEPOTAGL, & stand- 


+ 2íboc, stone.) In archæol., & se- 

ries of standing stones or members surround- 

ing an object, as a barrow or burial-mound. 
The monument consists of a ruined chamber, of some 


of a gallery, and of a second chamber to complete 
a S which were all at one time buried in 


ing around), 


1 


Canada Jay, or Whisky jack the earth, and puro by aring of stones, or perista- > 
| aeh me = s (Perisoreus canadensis). lith, of an oblong nn tion, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 131. 
Mn Alh there Wo Known whisky-jack fs $ ctaltei NL., < Gr. zepi 
aina? there are vhisky-jack or moose- eristalsis (per-i-sta sis), n. [NL., < Gr. Tepi, 

ria northwestern parma Co ese mie Rocky i + cráłoç, compression, constriction, ¢ 

STM (peri a. Also called crée, set, place, bring together, bind, com- 
aie Deris ermo perm), n. [= F. périsperme press. Cf. eristaltic.) The peculiar involun- 

ite around. af 0 = Pg. It. perisperma uy G tary muscular movements of various hollow 

the tame ox} Srépua, seed: see s Onin J ly organs of the body, especially of the alimen- 
| ttep Umen Oh nally Proposed by Jussieu f. tary canal, whereby their contents are pro- ; 
tothe dso Dla; Nutritive matter st d ae pelled onward. As best seen in the small intestines, i 

ahe inme nts; by later a. th sored up M it consists of rhythmic circular contractions, renn a 
lose a Which i uthors restricted Xt conike, downward, due to successive contractions of 

ristar Co 8 stored up outside the wavelik*jarand longitudinal muscular fibers. P 

tieg le (perike endosperm: sis, simple or modified, is charac of the whole ali- 

A Tetis bot + Per’ mik), a [< peri mentary canal, the beginning a the esophagus to 

Migp berm, Provided with ox perisperm the anus, but it also occurs in other tubes or cavities, A8 

D hetig ‘ or characterized the ureters, Fallopian Be Ae 

ns Pg Peti-ster’ iy __ peristaltic (peristaltik), a {= 
P ro a & L=F. périsphé orse, (5) rhinoceros, and (O) tapit tique = Np- ltico = Pg. It. 
j i 1 Foot of (4) h Tto fifth metacarpals; qu X 
zepi around, + efern EE Ih Mat K aesan fm aptam i GN. TEPIOTOATINI amras), K 
Having the form s scaphoid ; 2, lunari ¢ ma form i Ae PNG Brat, second, and wrap around (compress), < 
phalanges ofthird ‘digit in each foot. 


peristaltic 


bring together, bir 
.] 1. Compressive; co 


ircles; of 


orézaem, set, place, | 
press. Cf. peristalsis 
tracting in successive cre 
to peristalsis; consisting 1m or 
stalsis. Peristaltic is sometimes usec 
of contraction running in the ordinary 
alimentary canal, while antiperistaltic 


ning in the opposite direction. __ 
2, Noting that electrostatic 
takes place between two 0 
wires when inclosed within th 
ing case, as in an ocean cable: 


Sir W. Thomson. KEA Ef : 
peristaltically (per-i-stal’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
peristaltic manner. Owen. 
peristem (per‘i-stem), a 
tion of perimeristem. 
Peristeria (per-i-st6’ri-{), 7. 
er, 1831), so called in allusion to 
white color of the column; 
dove, pigcon.] A genus of ore 
Pander and subtribe Stanhopicæ, known by 
short straight column, 
nivent into a fleshy globular 
2 or 3 species, natives of the Andes of Colombia. 
are robust epiphytes, with the stem thickening into 
fleshy pseudobulb bearing one o) n 
nerved leaves, the scapes springing from its base, 
most important species, P. elata, the q 
flowers in a long raceme covering the u 
flower-stalk, which is from 4 to 6 feet tall i 
single, 1 inches broad, fragrant, creamy-white, with lila 
specks ab the basc of tho lip. (See dove-plant.) It is th 
el espiritu santo, or Holy Ghost flower, of Panama. A 
peristerite (pe-ris’te-rit), n. [¢ Gr. zepiorepa, f. 
meptarepoc, M., a pigeon, + -ite2.] A variety 0 
albite, exhibiting w 
opalescence likethec 
neck. < 
peristeroid (pe-ris 
posisic, of the pigeon 
+ eldoc, form.] Speci 
to the Peristeroidece 
Peristeroidex (pe-vis-t 


direction down t 
denotes those ru 


the form an 


pper third of th 


‘te-roid), a. 


roi’dé-6), 2. pl. [NL.: 


seo peristeroid.} In Sundevall’s system ot clas- 


sification, the Columbe (including Didus and 
Didunculus), or pigeons in the widest sense, 
considered as a cohort of anisodactyl Volucres. 
peristeromorph (pe-ris’te-rd-morf), n. [< NL. 
Peyisteromorphe, < Gr. repiorepa, a pigeon, + 
kopoh, form.) A member of the Peristeromor- 


phe. 

Peristeromorphe (pe-ris'te 6-mér’fé), n. pl. 
[NL. (Huxley, 1867): see peristeromorph.] The 
pigeons or columbine birds regarded as a su- 
erfamily of schizognathous birds. They have 
o rostrum swollen at the end, and provided with a tu- 
mid basal membrane in which the nostrils open; narrow 
rominent basipterygoid processes; long spongy maxil- 
lopilatines; the mandibular angle neither produced nor 
recurved; the sternum doubly notched or notched and 
fenestrated on each side behind, and with the resulting 
external Jateral processes shorter than the internal ones; 
the hallux insistent, with a twisted metatarsal, and ante- 
rior toes not webbed at the base; the plumage not after- 
shafted ; the oil-gland without a circlet of feathers; and 

the syrinx with one pair of intrinsic muscles. x 
peristeromorphic (pe-ris‘te-ro-mér’fik), a. [< 
X L. P Cpe +-ic.] Pertaining to the 
eristeromorphæ, or having their Ni "Ss; 
amai y g characters; 
peristeropod (pe-ris’te-r6-pod), a. and n, [< 
E meplorepa, a pigeon, + Tois (Tod-) =E. foot.] 
ae jEeon toe » aS a rasorial fowl; having 
et constructed as in pigeons, as a mem- 


of or pertaining to the Pe- 


ETEei ropo), a. and n. 


rop’6-di 


‘ l 
A subdivi 


@z), n. 


aap aroup includes two 
a Me eassows, hocc 
tralasian Megapodide, mound, 


Same 


éthi-um), n.; pl. peri 

„$ 6r Teh, cape rA 
entom., a name gi Kirby 
t of th lower surface of t ey 
es in front nae ckets of the middle 


tethiam 


bind, com- pe 


or pertaining 
exhibiting peri- Pp 


signate WAV 
1 to designate Ne 


induction which 
r more conducting 
o same insulat- 
a use due to 


In bot., an abbrevia- 
n. [NL.(W.d. Hook- 


< Gr. TEPIOTEpå, a 
hids of the tribe 
the 


and broad sepals con- 


flower. , There are 
They 


r a few ample plicate- 
Pasai The 


ove-plant, has the 


tall; the flowers 


hen properly cut a bluish 
hanging hueson a pigeons 


[< Gr. mepicre- 
ind, < mepiorepá, a pigeon, 
fically, of or pertaming 


peristyle (per‘i-stil), n. 


perisynovia %i-gi 
about, + NL T 
eee Synovial membrane. 
perito, 
Cf. expert.] 


the pleurm, p Petithece ( 
a name which 4: Y.) ie 
between the perit ecial ( 
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"is’tö-mii a pl. peristomat 
stoma (pe-ris’to mit), w+ ple 7 omata 
eriet mati). Rl NE.: see peristome.] In 
cool, a peristome, m any ne 
cool. reset 
istomal (per’i-sto-mn’), 4 4 e 
nd, ae ord, the mouth.) Surrounding 
the mouth; adoral in a circular manner; relat- 
ing to the peristome or oral region; peristomial, 
Peristomata (per-i-sto’ma-ti), n, pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
zepi, around, + ora, tao outh.] 1. In La- 
marek’s classification, a family of trachelipod 
gastropods, having the aperture surrounded by 
a continuous lip or peristome, and including the 
genera Valvata, Paludina, and Ampullaria, now 
dissociated in different families, Also Peri- 
stomide@.—2. [l ¢.] Plural of peristoma. 
peristomatic (per’ i-sto-mat‘ik), a. [< peristo- 
ma(t-) +-i¢.] 1. Of the nature of a peristome. 
—2, In bot., of or pertaining to the peristome, 
peristome (per’i-stom), n. [= P. péristome, < 
NL. peristomium (cf. Gr. TEPLOTÓJLOC, around a 
mouth), < Gr. Tepi, around, + oróna, the mouth.] 
1. In bot., the ring or fringe of delicate hair- 
like appendages which is observed on the rim 
or mouth of the capsule of a moss when the 
operculum is removed. These appendages are in a 
single row, or frequently in two rows, when the peristome 
is said to he double. The individuals of the outer row are 
called teeth, those of the inner cilia. The number of both 
teeth and cilia is always four or a multiple of four. 
cuts under moss, cilium, 3, and Dicranum. 
2, In zoöl., mouth-parts in general; the struc- 
tures or set of parts which surround the cavity 
of the mouth or oral opening and constitute its 
walls, framework, or skeleton: used chiefly of 
lower animals, as echinoderms, which have cir- 
cular or radiate mouth-parts. Specifically —(a) 
The circumoral body-wall of an echinoderm ; the perist 
mial perisoma: the opposite of periproct. See cut und 
‘Astrophyton, (b) In Crustacea, specifically, the space in- 
cluded between the pterygostomial plates and the anten- 
nary sternite, Milne-Edwards. (c) In the Infusoria, the 
oral region with its accompanying cilia or other circum- 
oral appendages. (d) In Vermes, the first true somite of 
a polychetous annelid, coming next to the prestomium, 
and bearing the mouth. See prvestomium. (e) In entom., 
the border of an insect’s mouth, or properly the border 
of the mouth-cayity irrespective of the trophi. In insects 
having suctorial mouths, as the Diptera, the peristomium 
is the border of the cavity from which the proboscis or 
sucking-organ projects. (f) In conch., the margin of the 
aperture of the shell when the outer and inner lips are 
united and surround the aperture. 
peristomia, 7. Plural of peristomium. 
peristomial (per-i-sto/mi-al), a. [< peristome 
+ -ial.] 1. In bot., of or pertaining to a peri- 
stome.—2, Situated around the mouth; eir- 
cumoral. Science, VI. 5. 
peristomian (per-i-stõ'mi-an), a. and n. [< peri- 
stome + -ian.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Peristomata. 
II, n. One of the Peristomata. 
Peristomidz (per-i-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Peristom(ata) + -idæ.] Same as Peristomata, 1. 
peristomium (per-i-sto’mi-um), 2.5 pl. peristo- 
mia (-8). [NL.: see peristome.) In bot. and 
eool., a peristome. 
peristrephic (per-i-stref’ik), a. [< Gr. mepioTpé- 
me turn round, < mepi, around, + orpédecy, turn. ] 
urning round; rotatory; revolving: said of the 
paintings of a panorama. 
peristylan (per-i-stilär), a. [< peristyle + -ars.] 
urrounded by columns; having or pertaining 
to a peristyle. 
oil round the court there is a peristylar cloister with 
. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 335. 
AM [= F, péristyle = Sp. 
pe istilo T Pg. peristylo, peristilo, perystilio = 
F AR 0, peristilio, < lu. peristylum, peristyli- 
p ISN méplorvioy, a peristyle, neut. of teplotu- 
k DN 1 pillars round the wall, < mepi, round, + 
a eena column.) Tn arch., a range or ranges 
3 TER Srpunding any part, as the cella of 
TEAN emple, or any place, as a court or clois- 
E r n e atrium of a classical house. See cuts 
er Greek and opisthodomos. 


A wider passage than th 
5 € the entrance leads . . 
Peristyle, or principal apartment of the house. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 370. 
Si-nd’vi-al), a. [< Gr. Tepi, 
. synovia: see synovial.) Situated 


n- 
[< Gr. repi, 


es 


n- 


a 


d 


a 
e See 


c 
e 


f 


. to the 


Tit’), a. [= OF. périte = Sp. Pg. It. 
: peritus, pp. of *periri, try: see peril. 
ay Experienced: skilful. 

at gives our most perite.and dextrous artists the 


È 


the thorax STeatest trouble, and is longest finishing, 


K Evelyn, Sculpture, iv. 
eri-thés), n. [< NL. perithecium, 
ot., samo as perithecium. 

Pe ner thg si-al), a. [< perithecium 
aining to the perithecium. _ 


a 
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berithecium 
Ci). NL. 
TEP, around + 
ot., a eup-sh; 
the Margin iy 
ented Cavity, į 
ertai iian 
sean Singi, Kohe, 

) 


~ii). 


of the inner sup 
and Spermogonieiee- 
per ithoracic (per 
pound + Oépae. |. 
round the thorax us 
peritions (pe-rish’¢, 
ti -), < perire, peg% 1 
ion; annihilatio mans 
Were there an a 
could not fear jt t 
peritomou 
cut off all round, ¢ 7, 
fed n mineral., 
han one parallel 
all similar! a 
Peritoneal, p 
By peritonéal 
peritoneum, + 
peritoneum.—p 


absolute 
00 much, 


; OUT dice 
S (pe-rit’g-m vis 


us) . Nay, Work ig F 
Pasop AICA SANY 
Tepi, round [Gn a 
e Saving in m, 
the axis, t 3 


eriton 
= Po 
g. 

-al,) 


called perito 
ain reflect! 

abdor 
the li 
i 


Perito 

on 

e vaso 4 
the p 


peritoneum, periti 
La 7 gn o 
[= F. péritoine = ret 
torneo, < LL. 


» neut. of TEpLTOvatoc 
rey N j) P YIT t 
EPtTOVALOÇ VUV OY iron, t) om 
(7 ere oç vui XTV, h 


= SE e 


= 


R-i 


membrane of the 
Fallopian tubes, 
or oviduets. 
From the walls 
of the abdominal 
and pelvic cavi- 
tiesitisreflected 
at various places 
over the viscera, 
which it serves ° 
to invest and at 
the same time 
hold in position 
by its folds or du- 
plicatures. These 
folds or dupli- 
catures are of 
various kinds. 
Some of them, 
constituting the 
imesenteries (see 
mesentery), Con- 
nect certain 
parts of the in- 
testinal canal 
with the _ pos- 
terior abdomi- 
nal walls; others 
form the 850- 
called ligaments 
of the liver, 
spleen, stomach, 
and kidneys, the 
broad ligaments 
of the uterus, 
a the suspen- «till ot 
oe ligament of the bladder p s le 
folds attached to the gre ‘n lines the # 
stomach. ‘That part which extern 
vic walls is called Ue 
that which more or A 
the visceral or interne e 
js divided into Oe 
at Winslow's forama’ 
one, lying 


back 0: ane l 
called the lesser GVH 
and below. 


there is no diap! 
(which is the cor oj 
are thrown one, 
cavity and, n fed to wa 
itoneu 
teen not necessarily oyity 
which line th 
rates. i Si 
2. In brachiopods. ji 
mentary cana) 
eur A 
i by 
Special 10 ERLO 
binde, respe yely © 
with the p3 


emale, 
i Human Fema Sm 
Peritonet o omewhat GSH 


ners {0 


qual Pa es 
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3 3 ; perjenete 
of the digestive In bot., horizontal in the pericarp, as a seed; 2%. In zodl., a ee: 
E, also, having theradicls pointue ow TUEN S RE i S s 
F cs pionira + of the pericarp, ag an embryo, [Hare.] The British Oyster, Muscle, Perkeiye 
opset gnit iD he ature of, or perityphlitic (per’i-tif-lit’ik), a. [< NL, peri- s in the Okis 


riti n riwig. 
. . The Periwig lies in the Oa Zai fike a head of 


f IDF 55-0 ays > itis + -ic artaini shi ; 
2 p! n jt io, 0, peritonitic adhe- typhlitis + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, jiz aye being touched, draws back it self, leaving no- 
sd Fa mits: GEH or accompanied by perityphlitis; affected with $ Aliant Seal ik 
I i (NL. < perito- perityphlitis. S. Clarke, Foar Chiefest Plantations (1670), pp. 37, 38. 
i athe peritoneum. perityphlitis (per’i-tif-li'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. periwig (per'i-wig), v. t; pret. and pp. periwig- 
5 One chronic disea i TEpl, around, + 7vdZ6c, blind (with ref. to the ged, ppr. periwigging. [Formerly also perri- 
of e ute diffuse or gett” Ceum OF blind gut), + -itis.] 1. Inflammation "7! Pervig, from the noun. Ct. peri To 
fr siten called inflame Tess seri- of the cecum, appendix, and connective tissue dress with a periwig; hence, to put a head-dress 
3 fusion Wien gnto Mafuse enteri behind the cæcum.—2. Inflammation of the upon; cover or dress the head of. [Rare.] 
: onf call se of aon ular peritoni- peritoneum covering the cecum and appendix. Having by much dress, and secrecy, and dissimulation, 
4 n obscur. piy a hyperplasia of periuterine (per-i-ŭ'te-rin), a. [< Gr. zepi fa IE wero, ner aorgy ANI alyana Cyto ne cae 
3 there 38 51 cee emorrhag: a EET ter wt poh Sri TEP; looks after no other innocence but concealment. 
n the peritoner ‘ont effusion, as, for = und, i Te erus, the womb: see uterine.) South, Sermons, VIII, i 
, a i rrou g $3 situs i : at 
A a Pelvic s neroa ing i he uterus; Situated or located There [comes] the perimrigged and brocaded gentleman 
at a Jou ts uterus; perimetral: as, periuterine in- of the artist's legend. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 
ammation suri ena = vant 
Ne bes eee A Ber periwig-pated (per’i-wig-pa’ted), a. Wearing 
ne, ine. perivascular Meat Bae) a. [<Gr. epi, a periwig or peruke. a s ee 
around vasculum, a small vessel: se à Ea 
Í Tare 5 ERE A site asmall yE el: scev O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig- 
% ar. Surrounding a vascular structure, as a ated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags. 


blood-vessel; inclosing or containing an artery Shak., Haralet, iii. 2. 10, 
agic by the con- Ora vein: as, a perivascular network of sympa- periwinket, n. An obsolete form of periwig. 
tortions of the ali- thetic nervous filaments about an artery.— Peri- His bonnet vail’d, 'ere ever he could thinke, 
vascular canals, the canals formed by perivascular Th’ unruly winde blows off his periwinke. 
sheaths.—Perivascular lymphatic, a lymphatic vessel Bp. Hall, satires, ITI, v. 12. 


or plexus when i lnshea hes, partially or whohy, vein or periwinkle (perd wingi), m LRomminy aa 
of pial tissue, forming a canal about the vessels in the brain. perwinkle, perwincle; < ME. perwynke, parwynke, 
° Perivascular spaces, lymph-spaces between the mid- pervynke, pervenke, parcenke,< AS. pervince, 
; . dle and outer coats of an artery. i pervince, late AS. perrenke = F. pervenche = 
ial); a CS Gr. TG perivasculitis (per-i-vas-ki-li’tis), n. [NL.,< Sp. Pg. It. pervinea, < L. pervinea, earlier vinca 


jtaebeal (Pry trachon: seo tracheal] Tk Sei zepi, around, + L. vasculum, a small ves- pervinca, also written as one word vincaper- 
pin + pax trachea: 
aud he trachea of an insect. 


Peritracheal sel, + -itis.] Inflammation of a perivascular vinca, ML. also pervenca, a plant, periwinkle; a 
ding the (ar nation of blood betw cen the loose sheath, ie. peculiarly formed name, appar. < “vinca, a twist 
lat ivelop and the mhea prppney could trace perivenous (per-i-vé’nus), a. [< Gr. zepi, (< vincire, bind), + per, through, + "vinca, a 
anise atomists have De 5 i around, + L, vena, a vein: see venous.) Sur- twist.) A plant of the genus Vinea, most of- 
{culation in insee i) m; pl? peritremata rounding or investing a vein: as, inflammation ten one or other of the familiar garden species, 

(per-i-tr ema] Sameasperi- of the perivenous tissue (that is, periphlebitis). V. major, the larger, and V. minor, the lesser 
), (NL.: seo pe i perivisceral (per-i-vis’e-val), a. [< Gr. zepi, periwinkle. These are natives of southern Europe, trail- 
NL. wound, + L. viscera, entrails: see visceral.] ing pima vee deep-colored eee leaves pe bits 
Demat + -0us.] 1. Surroundin, ra hole Surrounding and containing viscera, as & Cav- EATA "The AEREE the. aora Be and hence 
erent) tremo of the spirac ity; perienteric ; celomatic: chiefly said of the the more common northward. V. herbacem, ahother Euro- 
asthe selerite Or Pei R to a peritreme.—2. large or general body-cavity, called the perivis- pean species, differs from these in that its tops die down 
insect; of or pertaining P © ivalye shell. ceral cavity or space, in which are contained the annually. V. rosea, sometimes called Madagascar pere 
wounding the apex ture of a unay EA R alimentary canal and its appendages. See cut winkle though native of tropical America, is an erect plant 
pritreme (per’i-trém), 7. EL NL. porirema, Sa ppt paca ahs app pee with continuously blooming showy rose-purple or white 


rematous (per-i-trem’a-tus), 4. 


p zpi, around, + TPLA, & hole.) 2. in en- under Actinozod.—Perivisceral cavity. See the flowers, excellent for bedding or in the greenhouse. 

fas small circular sclerite, or ring of hard quotation. = The primerole he passeth, the parcenke of pris, 
cats Vi t, often surrounding the What is called a perivisceral cavity may be one of four With alisaundre thare-to, ache and anys. = 
ttitinized integument, 3 ihings: 1. A cavity within the mesoblast, more or less MS. Harl. 2253, £. 63. (Halliwell) 


spiracle or breathing-hole of an insec t.—2, In representing the primitive blastoceele. 2. A diverticulum Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
(orth, the cireumference of the aperture of a of the digestive cavity, which has become shut off from The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 
mivalve; a peristome. that cavity (enterocæle). 3. A solid outgrowth, represent- Wordscorth, Lines Written in Early Spring. 
i. 5 r ing such a diverticulum, in which the cavity appears only Zaire 8 Pees F Earl: LE 
‘Tte mouth or peritreme of the [snail-]Jshell overlies the ate (modified enterocæle, or schizocerle). 4. A cavity periwinkle? (per'i- ing-kl), n. it arly mod. £. 
thickened anterior border of the pulmonary sac. _ formed by invagination of the ectoderm (epicele). And “also periwincle, periwynkle, periwinkil, periwinke, 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 274. whether any given perivisceral cavity belongs to angie perewincle; no ME. form found; commonly re~- 
M APAA 2 or ese types c3 ; be determined by work ERP; aH 
Peritticha (pe-rit’ri-kä), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. omong Ene Soe er STT NTE Eet si ferred to AS. *pinewincle or *pinewincla, found 
t'peritrichus: see peritrichous.| An order of eee ` H-vi-tel/in), a. [< Gr. Tepi only in pl. pinewinclan, in the ML. glosses, tor- 
dlite Infusoria, containing those which have perivitelline (per i-vi-zte 1), sounding the viculi, pinewinclan,” sea-snails (W right’s Voc., 
imme of cilia about the body. ‘These animalcules around, + L, vitellus, yolk.] Garon ing the 64 Wiilcker, 94,14), ‘‘chelio, testudo, uel marina 
uélreeswimming or attached, solitary or united in social vitellus: as, the perivitelline space t at SPRE gugalia, sæsnæl [‘sea-snail’] uel pinewinclan” 
ered et ithe latter instance forming branched between the vitellus and the zona pellucida, (id., 122,23); bub according tothe entry in Bos- 
robiei; cillat peayelthe CE eae terminal caused by a shrinking of the former). om worth (ed. Toller), pinewinclan is here an error 
thealar or spi y sy stem consisting of an anterior, riwickt, n. ‘An obsolete form of periicig. BS inclan (due to the frequent confusion 
ite en Petal, adoral wreath with occasionally one or pPexlWickt, 1. < Formerly also perriwig for winewinclan ji i 
mresa entary equatorial or posteroterminal loco- DEY1W1g (per’i-wig), n. [Formerly A HI Be of the AS. p and w, which are very much alike 
esc Th those p emaining cuticular surface entirely perrewig, perewig, peruwig, perncick, Liens foe in the manuscripts); the first element in pine- 
noeneen eres wreath “penewake (these forms having peri-, pere- 101 cinclan or winewinclan is uncertain; the second, 
Real descending Inte tee coe ps more usually invo- ey, appar. by association with peri-, the pre- eincle, appears as E. winkle: see winkle. Wedg- 
el pastea S into the oral fossa. ‘The anal aper- EIEIO ncinkle2. where also peri- pen ES eae ae dial 
titar or Tiy lo fix (ef. periwinklel, periwinkle”, where also 7 wood, referring to the equivalent dial. name 
be pennywinkle and pinpatch, explains periwinkle 


cated or debouching 5 
or ching upon the ves- p . pry 3 p. 
cilike “Thess Inine endoplast is RENT elongate, is simulated); earlier perwig, perwigge, perwick, 


tearetse fis \fusorians multiply by longitudinal or ~wicke, pirwike, in earliest instance perwyke; sed AS. pinewincle as ‘‘pinwinkle, 
sit the Porter = gantor Skiles ance pees fsa (with wi for u) of peruke, < OF. oe MoE Piai is ae by help of a pin used in 

tic eed nder Vorticella. heavy Fags oi F. perruque, & z A ” » this there is 
+ sai, an (pe-rit’ri- an), n. [K Peritricha2 PA” uque, perruque, permed ae 1 que j. Pulling it out of the shell.” For this 


free-swimming ani muke, wig: see peruke. The alteration evi- bo evidence. The form seems to be corrupt. 
ler Peritvieha, Swimming animaleule of the pers ice ue E., in simulation of the Ct. perieinklel, periwig.\ 1. A kind of sea- 


hon it’ri rdiy be due to D. peruyk i 7 ber of the family Littorinidæ 
lichy S (pe-rit’ri-kus P F. pron., and could hardly be snail; any member o he family 3 
Bang go Rept, around, ane ( Sewel), as Skeat explains it. : a D o and especially of the genus ti ttorina. See cuts 
Ptaining G of cilia ar the time in question wis per i uea Pi) Bee under Littorina and Littorinide. : : 
o (Kilian). Similar interchange A edad, ATO gana peties Battuta Voyages, iLO 
toch (per; appears in the history Tara quia Pere 23, OF , IL. 
a whe Per i-trok f 5 “on (ME. quisshen ete.), cud and q iwinele, prawn, the cockle, and the Sai 
ue a olving ay K mate re Cement ete, o T ce (AS. ewicu, cucu), ete. Tho necis y Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 190. 
an axle, im aay a ) 


Mn) 4, Poxée, a wheel From periwig, regarded appar.as £ peri- + “wig, 2, One of several large whelks or conch-shells, 

Sd ni A cirelét op cacy? & runner, < rpéyew rom periwig, rogar round’ the head, was de- Sg bulgur) carica, Sycotypus canaliculu- 

ui Tu whiek ig cilia, as that of a rotifer, 25 something put d prefix, or by as Busycon (Fulg ee Pra as P. os- 
0, 


3 i i S the suppose f AATE 
ty as such a circlet “3, rived, by omission of the onibus, van (US, aD ' jes i 
sipockal nae , aS a cili mere abbreviation (as 10 bue toe i eal 1. trina, P. lapillus, 124 Aone common eg 
tga taining io EA), a. [< peritroch + for caravan; ate.), the form t019 ane On Tae ey are pe y 
te, © aà peritroch ve ae. Same as peruke. ter heda (weal E 
tochi ch, or having its i King's fool. i ium (peri-zõ'ni-um), 1.5 pl. perizonia 
Primin (per-i-trö’k; A perwyke for cosas of Henry VIII., Dec., 1530. perizoniNī,. ( E Sr a Po girdles] 
oe : arte fixed ups To meee Pas Jee 3 In Diatomacee, the thin non-silicious mem- 
\ tanic Ne with į t ed upon an axle so as sometimes like a periwig ae a AUXOSPOr6. ochel. 
tp al 1t, constituti : ; brow. Marlowe, Faustus, ii. =- rane of a y! { : 
ict Powers Called the ing ous of the Isit upon tate you shall see mee proove perjenetet, n. [ME., also pereionette, F. poire 
tim Mal - wheel and axle. I warrant you, I warran you, you sho Scr brainelesse ~ jeunette, a young pear-tree: poire, -pirum 
Milton Peit's3-par) the very perewig to COY ee ay Mellida, Ind., p- 3. a peel he jeunette, fem. dim. of jeune, < : 
its, i ciren C2 Deriiropo, [< Gr. mepirporoc, gentilitie. AE T then the two dragomen, or penis, young: see juvenile.) Ayoung pear-tree. 
itm Pong pous peu), +-al.] 1. Ro- . The Imini wo firsts consul in the arkish ares, „young: ae EN ot a foe 
K Tit’pa as perilr 5. interpreters; FA wn of ceremony, a i E 
ma, Å mine aS) a Kâr ete RE a Than is the newe Ifaucer, Miller's Tale, 


> around, a perriwig Pococke, Description of the East, IJ, i, 102. 


+ rpérew, turn. ] 
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perjuration 
perk!t, À: 


*NEr- 
Saeed (perk), a 


erjurationt ( pér-jG-ri’shon), n. r a 
Sarto) poration) CU. perjurare, pgyerare, perk” 
aivear falsely: seo ponjure.] Perjury. Love. ¢ 
perjure (peri), v.5 pret. and pp: perjured, ppr. 
perjuring. (arly mod. B. parjure, < OF. par- 
jurer, perjurer, P. parjurer = Pr. Sp. Pg. per- 
jurar = It. pergiurare, < Li, penjurare, perjerare, 
nejerare, Swear falsely (ef. pojurus, one W ho 
reaks his oath), < per; through, + jurare, 
swear: seojury.] I, intrans. To swear f alsely; 
De false to oaths or vows; bear false witness. 
See the bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, 
robs, murders! ‘Sterne, ‘Tristram Shandy, 1- 17. 


TI. trans. 1, To render guilty of the crime of 
solemn afirma- 


testifying falsely under oath or sole 
tion, especially in judicial or official proceed- 


ings, or of being false to one’s oaths or VOWS} 
forswear: commonly used reflexively: as, the 
witness penjured himself. 


airy; jaun 
‘They wont in the 
Perke as a Peacock. 

ik), è čormerly also pirk; < perk 
rk? (perk), ?: [Former y: 3 ; < perk?, 
pa £ intrans. To toss or jerk the head with 
affected smartness; be jaunty or pert: some- 


times with an impersonal if, 
The popelayes perken and pruynen fol proude, 
geen Da Susanna (ed. Horstmann), 1. 81 (in Anglia, 
[I. 95). 
mes better, as one would think, to 
cland, than to pirk it in preferment 
Roger North, Examen, p. 323, 
You think it a disgrace 
That Edward's miss thus perks it in your face. 
Pope, Epil. to Rowe's Jane Shore, 1. 46. 


The Old Woman perk’d up as brisk as a bee. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 225, 


It is a thousand ti 
bogtrot [in rags) in Ir 
no better dressed. 


Women are not 
In their best fortunes strong; but want will perjure z 
The no'er-touch'd vestal, Shak., A. and C., iii. 12. 30. 
2t. To swear falsely to; deceive by false oaths 


or protestations. 

And with a virgin innocente did pray 

For me that perjured her. J. Fletcher. 
1. Perjure, Forswear, Pë jure is now technical and 
it is limited to taking a legal oath 


Violante up and down was yoluble 
Jn whatsoever pair of ears would perk. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ii. 512, 


TI. trans. 1. To hold up smartly; prick up. 


About him round the grassy spires (in hope 
= Syn. To gain a kiss) their verdant heads perk'd up. 
Sherburne, Salmacis. 


Forswear is The rose perks up its blushing cheek. 


peol ats strictly, 

alsely ; boorsionaly it is used for forswear. 

general, but belt hat OL Te perjure, parjure, Motherwell, To the Lady of my Heart, 
perjuret (pér’ jg), n. » perjure, PAYING,» mo dress; make spruce or smart; smarten; 


F. parjure = Pr. perjur = Sp. Pg. perjuro = tt. 
perjuro, spergiuro, $ L, perjurus, who breaks his 
oath, < per, through, + jus (jur-), law. Cf. per- 
jure, v.] A perjured person. 


He comes in like a perjure, wearing papers. 
BO Shik, D D Tn, iv. 3. 47. 


1. Guilty of perjwy; perk? (perk), v. [ 
forniative X, as in smirk, talk, ote.] 
To peer; look narrowly or sharply. 

Adam Bede .. . might be drownded for what you'd care 
—you'd be perking at the glass the next minute. 


prank. 
T swear ‘tis better to be lowly born, 

‘And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up ina glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shkak., Wen. VIII., ii, 3. 21. 
perjured (pèr'jërd), p. a. 1. Prob. dim. form of peert, with 
that has sworn falsely, or is false to vows or I. intrans. 
protestations: as, & perjured villain. 

For I haye sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 


> : Shak., Sonnets, clii. George Eliot, Adam Bede, viii. 
24. Deliberately or wilfully broken or falsified. JI, trans. To examine thoroughly. Halliwell. 


[Proy. Eng.] 
perk, m. An obsolete or 


form of park. 
perket ear Reh) n. [< poria + -el.J 


perjuredly (pér’jord-li), adv. In a perjured 
dialectal (Scotch) 


manner; by false oaths or vows. 
perjurer (per‘jé-rér), n. [Early mod. E. per- 
jurour = Sp. Pg. perjurador; as perjure + -¢r1.] 
One who is wilfully false to oaths or vows, or “perk or pole. See perk 
aoe hey or amgin proceedings wilfully perkily (per! ki iD adv In a perky manner 
estifies fa. ¥ y ay i aia is 3 ý : i 7 
tasti sely under oath or solemn afirma: aay aR aad ia a ; 
Ree an hata : (pér’kin), n. [Short for *perrykin; < 
es AeA god man SE eee ee race porry! + -kin. Cf. ciderkin.] A kind of weak 
tyme? Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Reader. perry: $ 
perjurious(pèr-jö'ri-us),a. [¢L.perjuriosus, per- perkiness (pér’ki-nes), n. Perky or airy man- 
fidious, (perjurium, perjury: see perjury.) Guilty ner or quality; a pert or jaunty ons 
of perjury; laden or tainted with perjury. perking (pér’king), p. a. [Ppr. of perk, v.] 
Thy perjurious lips confirm not thy untruth. Bilszp 5 speering; inquisitive: 
ous, Snare ant Mercy, The Liar, (Latham.) ne is a tall, thin, bony man with . . . little restless, 

jurious friendship ! king eyes. Dickens, Sketches, iv. 
Ba: Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 2. WEEN as (ase 
perjurous} (pér’jé-rus),a. Same as perjurious. 

Puffing their souls away in perjurous air. 
aa 3 E omer Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

rjury (pėr'jö-ri), n. [Early mod. E. 

7 4 . E. also 
perjurie, perjuree; < ME. perjurye, < OF. per- 
we parjurie, E. parjure = Pr. perjuri = Sp. 
Ai mojurio = It. ha) pergiurio, pergiuro, 

6 rium, a false oath, < perjurus, one who 


def.) + -ism.] A mode of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physi- 
cian (died 1799), consisting in applying to dis- 
peel pare ine extremities of two rods made of 
rent metals, called metallic tractors; trac- 
toration. Dunglison. eee mao 


Perkinism soon began to decli i 
i | ine, and in 1811 the Trac- 
tors are spoken of by an intelligent writer as being almost 


Cast not awa i 
Kaanaa eee to yow treason 


u. and Fl., Knight of Malta, i. 3, 


and 
to 


Perla (pér’li), n à 
ii), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1764); said 
to befroma proper name.] The ste genus 


Historie [ofa 
that there are but 


Perla nigra. 
4, transitional sti 
ETS stage to c, perfect insect, or 


<, aquatic apterous larva; 


blic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


perlitic (per-lit’ik),a. [< perlite +- 
: ste, 


A smal] Perloust, «. 


perlustrate (pér-lus’trat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


Perkinism (pér’kin-izm), n. [< Periin-s (see P ; 
perlustrazione, < D. 


of Perlidg 

Re idee, h 
Specie 
in April, and js 


Pearl 
ope “Ace, ` 
(Pèr-li’pj_, < CCOus, 


l-ar 
Tig vd) 


perle!}, n, 
purl2, 
perle? (pèrl 
pellet. $ ), OO 
Whenever deli R 
is delirium 
bat to Ue ha ieme 
of the bromides, vy the 
Peliä otro, 
P: mily hN, 7 
fied by the gose tdonourohe: 
A © genus Per p croug a 
, Lesent; SEctg 
that ip soting sug 


tural peculiarities 
panor and others 
coptera; thos i 
antenne are long no-flies, 
unequal, the o 
men, which v 
jointed. rhe] 


See cut 
pertaining to the Portas bs 
ee, 
aa s y 

pearl (see pearly tube P. pe 
certain vitreous. Sol A pecu 
reous rocks, such i 
À , “Nag ol 

: ; ass of whi 

Saree dente Which s 
sumes the form of enameldike vc 
TAY Cone eats the whole rock in N glob 
po 'ygonal in form owing to mutu yeh case 
2e Separated from each other bi aL Dressure o 
tered vitreous material, y more one 


bling or pertaini 
ertaining to ` 8 
i a 8 erlite,— 
es p; sort of concentric E merli Sr. 
ped, so as to show in sections more ore den 
S3 Circular oy 


elliptic lines, which ar 

Ni) £ ich are often ine 
parallel planes, giving the rocka a 
retic ulated structure— not easily disce 
without the aid of the microscope, 3 


An obsolete form of perilous or 


Detween minnis 
‘Oncretionary wi 
nible, howverer, 


parlous. 


perlustrated, ppr. perlustrating. (CL. perli 
tratus, pp. of perlustrare (> It. perlustrare = 
Pg. perl ustvar), wander through, view all over, 
examine, also purify completely, ¢ per, through, 
+ lustrare, go around, also purify by propitia- 
tory offering: see lustration.] Tovieworstan 
thoroughly; survey. [Rare.] 

Mr, Asterias perlustrated the sea-coast for several days, 


and reaped disappointment, but not despair : 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbe ih 


= It 


erlustration (pér-lus-tri’ shou), N: [=! 
as if *perlustratiol it), te 


erdustratus, wander thro 
ee iperlustrate,] 
survey; 


EEEN oaa AAE E T EE 


lustrare, pp. P 
all over, examine: S 
of viewing thoroughly; 
spection. A 
By the perlustration of such famous vane 
phitheaters, and palaces, » ++ hee [may 


38 ‘arthly things to 
the best of all earthly ee 


b isoath: see perjur x forgot 
5 perjure, n.] The violati orgotten. 0. W. Holmes, Med. E 8 
of any oath, vow, or solemn i non ini ; ; p aib BSM Doe. 
5 i i affirmation: spe- FerKinist (pér’kin-i A 4 ant, n. An obso 
c nae pe hist (per ist), 2. [< Perkin- -ist,] Perman, 
ee of false tes- A believer in or ane K penaista pct] permanablet, Up eee man 
Eea or affirmation, before a com- Perkinistic (pér-ki-nis’tik), a. [< Perkinist + permancvole, <L. pemi 
 Înquiry. „upon a point material toa legal ~#¢.] Of or pertaining to pennant permanent. ] Poran 
Thi perky (pér’ki), a, [<perk2 + -y1.] Perk; jaunty; permanence (pèr me nencia = I, 
Toit Rang eget pert. y1] Perk; jaunty; Pienee = Sp. PE PO ermana) 
Do not swear; SET a There amid perky larches and pine. ¢ ML. permancn tid, e Havae ex or p9 
Tennyson, Maud, x. 1. SCO permanent] enduring} 
k in 


being perman 
edness; eon j 1 
ition, place, à 
aal unchanging e 
acter, condition, P 
freedom from liabi ra 
manence of aà 8 verni 
nence of liberal 1 
A kind of permanence or 


iste! 
capable of an eternal ory, 


house of 
Paling of permanch a pital sept 
strong their earthly rrqwtho™ ove Ë 
i 
does 
jon of matter ji 
The notior l Only of t Oe gaits 


manence, 

sting. nel 
e ya noy per maas 
nence (See ey) 
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pass through, < per, through, + meare. pass: 
see meatus.) To pass into or through without 
rupture or displacement of parts: spread 
through and fill the openings, pores and Titer: 
stices of; hence, to saturate; per rade: as, wa- 
ter permeates sand; the air was permeated oath 
smoke. ines 
According to the Pagan theology, God 


. [< F. per- 

pormanente, 
on LS ppe. of perma- 
(EI) nere, remain: 
ss ak: Lasting 
s ely; fixed or endur- 
nosition, OC- 
intended 


a. and 7 
N 


nE, 
n, state; 


maining OF was conceived to 


-+ampo- be diffused throughout the whole worl 7 
ved; not tempo sae OUE the whole world, to permeate and 
ee ing: as, & per- porran things, Va exist in all things, and intimately 
abi ? eee o act a hings. udworth, Intellectual System, p. 503 
> ent colors; Pe me The solemn mood ELE 
; 5 4 DOL 
man 508 ssi Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
i F p is permanent and stiffe A permeating fire. Shelley, Alastor. 
out ould not be ae zeten permeated the whole being of the [Egyptian] 
7 Hall, ar .„ an. 10. people. Faiths of the World, p. 129. 
+ rogistred of ol ermeation (pér-mé-a’s = a 
À ad t registry permanent. Poe ra may Paste shen), n. [= It. permea- 
igat reco Spora Q, VIL vi ə, zione, < L. as permea io(n-), < permeare, pass 
waft Be cy soe, through: see permeate.| The act of permeat- 
; qatinguish'd permanent his Green, _ 10g; OF the state of being permeated. 
ne f Branch, al Prior, Solomon, 1. They [the three persons] are physically (if we may so 
gebang ent in a species or group: Pi n of ae Shee No cae eee 
„ays pres ` i ae n oy one another. 
psl» er o band is often de goon ne Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 559. 
> a arginal pi 8 per- : R = = 
al port at tho enlarged marg Say. permeative (pér’mé-a-tiv), a. [< permeate + 
i a W " e q ayri X 
1 stage, ete. „Se thenouns.— ~ c.) That permeates and spreads, or tends to 
sumong, carti lago, cy ultramarine (which perm cate and spread, through every interstice, 


pore, or part. 

Permian (pér’mi-an), a. and n. [< ML. *Per- 
mianus,< Permia, Perm (see def. 1).] I, a. 1. 
Relating to the city or government of Perm 


ases, & name 
Krganent Ju sarine).— © rmanent Pori, ete.) 
feos yamarin) Seg (oxygen, hydrogen, arg 
gn Meyen to those ia not be redu ed to the liquid 
pposed co See gas, 1-— Permanent in- 


vid and Presa See the nouns.- ~Perma- 


iai peto, nowwovhichsee, in eastern Russia.—2. Relating to the Per. 
| Meon ok, MAS as matter of comp auth _ €a vussa. . elating to the Fer- 
o d aier Same rent possibility, the ren mians.— 3. An epithet applied by Murchison 


saa) — ermat dy to come into exis- 
fing ome r aterm avente by 5 
ner Pere th rich wore 
l pe ldea expressed apte to misapprehension. See 
i anent Q 
tthe same time,— 
be jed by others; 


and his coadjutors in a geological reconnais- 
sance of a part of Russia, in 1841, to a group of 
strata overlying the Carboniferous, and forming 
the uppermost division of the Paleozoic series. 
The rocks of which the Permian system is composed are 
largely red sandstone, and their equivalent in England 
had then been known as the New Red Sandstone, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Old Red Sandstone, which lies be- 
neath the Carboniferous. 


immutable, constant. 
al name for light 
generally 


groups, of which the older was classed 


Us aud the newer placed in the Mesozoic. In Germany there 
rd. is a well-marked division of the Permian into two litho- 
rt logically distinct groups; hence it is sometimes desig- 
nie nated as the Dyas, a name coined in imitation of Trias. 
wi aNu 
“he divisions of the Permian in Germany are a lower se- 
ret ` 
i ries of sandstones, red and mottled in color (hence the 
name Peeilitic has been applied to them), called the 
Ms Rothliegendes, and an upper series of dolomites, marls, 
mith a base, a limestones, cte., called the Zechstein. The fiora of the 
pp: pmanganic (pér-mang-gan ik), a. [< per-+ Permian in general closely resembles that of the Carbo- 
m wangan(ese) + -ic.] Obtained from manga- niferous, and several of teamon onaren keri ue penia of 
= ie 5 ir Poa the latter pass upward into the ’ermian, but rise no higher. 
a tse. Permanganic acid, HMn0,, an acid obtained The cycads appear first in the Permian, and are largely in- 
en, fuastate of aqueous solution from manganese by decom z d x 5 the T TH 
ji vi Tanat elite creased in number and importance in the Trias. 1e 
gh = TS pnutie no RAA ARTA Permian fauna is, on the whole, less rich than those of the 
it- pan A Ce oha Mes ted, otasi iydro- Gverlying and underlying groups. ‘Fhe Permian isof great 
an emon exposure to lightor when heated. Potassium per: economical importance in Europe, as the repository of ex- 
ate is the most important salt, It forms crystals tensive de outta of rock-salt, gypsum, and other saline 
renal black, p give with water a purple solu- aS eae coats 2 
is used as an oxidiz 4 2 is a powert! 3 tA = o : 
OF iep, idizing agent, and isa powertul “TT p. An inhabitant of Perm; also, one of 
ù Kmansioni, m. [=OF. permansion, parman- % Finnic people dwelling in eastern Russia, 
It Bie. permansion, < L. permansio(n-), a re- chiefly in the government of Term; eile 
5 aig, € permanere, pp. permansus, remain, permillage (per-mil’aj), 7. [< L. per, by, + 
eT e permanent.) Continuance; duration. mille, atone m A mhe ee of Peed 
act ‘on Imperfection to perfecti ` ART ; tain part to the whole when ne latter is ta 
a fection: perfection, from perfection to im- " 
in oe female unto male, from male to female at one thousand; the number of thousandth 
d thers ence Pott, without a permansionin parts; the ratio or rate per thousand. 
w f Ermeability nares Ae Vulg. Err., iii, 17. That in all cases where Jews haye a higher permillage 
st ahili (pèr mé-a-hil’i-ti), n. [< F. per- they produce more experts per million in that branch. 


Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 

permiscible (per-mis‘i-bl), a. 
miscibilis, < permiscere, mix together, 
through, + miscere, MIx: 
Capable of being mixed; 


é= Sp. permeabilidad er 
tides ne oD: Permeabilidad = Pg. permeabili- 
Pega Lermeable + -ity (see ~bilily)| The 
ee r a of being permeable. 
TO en 
partial lings of ene and permeability are secured 
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permissive 


ventually the New Red of Eng- 
land was found to be divisible (paleontologically) into two 
with the Paleozoic, 


XY. 363. 
[< L. as if *per- 
< per. 
see mix}, miscible.] 
admitting of mixture. 


permit 


permission, < permittere, pp. permissus, permit: 
see permit.) The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; license or liberty granted; consent; leave; 
allowance, 

The natural permizzicna of concubinate were only con- 


fined to the ends of mankind, and were hallowed h 
the faith and the design of marriage. EE ooN 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1325), I., Pref. 
He craved a fair permission to depart, 
And there defend his marches, 
Tennyson, Geraint, 
[= F. permissif = 
= It. permissivo, 


(pér-mis’iv), 4. 
o = Pg. perm 


Sp. perm 


dering. 


For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 
By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 
Milton, P. L., ili. 685, 
The whole purpose and spirit of the proclamation is per- 
missive and not mandatory. The Century, XXXVIII. 415. f 
2. Permitted; unhindered; that may or may 
not be doneor left undone; at ihe option of the 
individual, community, ete. ; optional; not ob- 
ligatory or mandatory. [Rare.] 
Thus I embolden'd spake, and freedom used 
Permizaive, and acceptance found. 
Milton, P. L., viil, 435. 
Permissive bill, a measure embodying the principles of 
local option as to licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. The 
Dill was introduced periodically in the British Parliament, 
but without suc ; it has therefore been dropped, and 
its principles advocated under the name local option 
(which see, under local).—Permissive laws, such laws 
as perinit certain persons to have or enjoy the use of cer- 


tain things, or to do certain acts.— Permissive waste. 
See waste, 


permissively (pér-mis’iv-li), adv. By permis- 
sion or allowance; without prohibition or hin- 
drance. 

permistiont, n. Same as permiztion. 

permit! (pér-mit’), v.: pret. and pp. permitted, 
ppr. permitting. (=F. permettre = Sp. permitir 
= Pg. permittir = It. permettere, permit, < L. 
permittere, let go through, let fly, let loose, 
give up, concede, leave, grant, give leave, suf- 
fer, permit, < per, through, + mittere, send: 
see mission. CË. admit, commit, ete.) T. trans. 
1. To suffer or allow to be, come to pass, or 
take place, by tacit consent or by not prohibit- 
ing or hindering; allow without expressly au- 
thorizing. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 

same he permitteth with approbation either to be done or 
left undone. Hooker. 


Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us? Shak., M. for M, v. 1. 121, 
2. To grant leave or liberty to by express con- 
sent; allow expressly; give leave, liberty, or 
license to: as, a license that permits a person 
to sell intoxicating liquors. 
Yet his grace, tyll Land my ladye were sett, wolde in no 


vise nyt and suffre me so to do. 
Bs BE ETA Papers, L, Wolsey to Hen, VILL, an. 1527. 


nosque which is over the sepulchre of Samuel was 

a eet they will not permit Christians to go into it. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IL. i. 48. 

3+. To give over; leave; give up or resign; re- 
fer. 

cither is this so to be understood, as if the servants of 

Gives f . . wholly forsaken of him in this world, and 


4 n R = if alice of evil men. 
| Mets mane Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 69. Blount, Glossographia. [Rare] 7 9 77 mitted to the maaylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 133. 
HY fos comers ty, the coeficient of magnetic in- permisst (per-mis’),”. [CM PO tone The King addicted to a Religious life, and of a mild 
ng! ation P city ofa Tae to the specific in- permissum, leave, permission, < per mittere, pp- spirit, simply ermited all things to the ambitious will of 
i Fiza, c in electricity. See the permissus, permit: sce permitl.] E pees his Step-mother and her Son menee a 
l, lit ines o, e Mneabilit p A » selection; specifically, m riet, on . Eng., Y- 
fs p lies of magn ett a synonym fi of choice or selection; species’ : : os S 
an ene tor the enone and hydrokinetic menaa Mi figure by which an alternative 18 left to the zs E a: Consent to, Sanction, ete. See allowl. 

i k = : “o ~aysary. ensi g A 
st We matt the hen acs ee Paroni cti Rare opion oond EE how Christ meant not = I. intrans To grant leave, license, or per- 

3 ving fricti harain we may plainly discover how ist me aft Aa PENETAN ae t 

i = rable € flow, Sir W. Diane Wherein we may plainly dt ‘like ‘a wise physician, ad- mission; afford opportunity; be favorable; al- 


to be taken word for word, but, 3 
ministering one excess against ano 
permis. Milton, 


` (perma 
Wie ctnerble meal), a. 


[= F. perméable 


her to reduce us toa 
Prose Works, I. 198. 


low: as, it will be done if circumstances per- 
mit. 


We es Dermeapi;o 2e Meavel = It. permea- eee ne eee ve per- 5 init Or Dr tA Me Sig 
; Masta X oe se pormenre permissibiliiy qam TA LS ie ermit’ C mit a pe 7 Me DEN 
DE S + Cay te. at may be missible + -ity (SCO UNI 2n x x 22 Dee ats H 
f = i pture oe, of being passed RAER ing permissible. Eclectic Rev. OF. *permis- sion giving leave or granting ae p do 
B A a Mticnay, placement of parts: not- permissible (per-mis’i-bl), a. [= OF. "penip, something: as, A perme St > 0503 Apa 
a | Brea ol Aid Substances that permit the Pete = Sp. permisible = It. permissibile, < ML. nit to visit a fort; a customs or exeise ‘permit. 
> ta (Dér’mé.n 15 ee nermissibilis,< L. permit tere, pp. permissus, PeT- Xo tea could be removed from one place to another, by : 
e f Bites 80 a5 tp PPM), adv. In r ait: e permit.| Proper to be permitted OF Jand or by water, in any quantity croat aa pounds in 
3 oy, aut (per o be permeated a permeable all 2 aa 1 llowable. weight, without sajagcom gs i excise ticket of permis- 
A ; nge Pernes dO a. [= Pg. It. perme Ses mermisi >s auses for my absence, Lamb. sion termed APEM, Pweg, Taxes in England, IV. 243, — 
Bien 888 perm 7S PPr. of permear EEs ecitimate, proper. : +49 (nèr-mit’), n. [Corrupted from Sp. 
a | teate 1 g1 n l Passing oen Piir peetssibly (permis bli), Gd, ANS Boe pen carangoid ne Trachynotus mado 
te, tet meat) S sible manner; allowably. [= F. permission pus; closely related to the pompano, occurring 
me TSt. and pp. per- permission (per-mish’on), -eo — It. permis- in the West Indies, in Florida, and on the west- 
> It nor permeatus, pp. = Sp. permision = Pg. permis Sw ern coast of Mexico. [Florida.] 


Pg. permear), sione, permessione, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


< L. permissio(n-), leave, 
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permittance 


ttancet (pér-mit“ums), n. | AAT 
au: ‘Allowance; forbearance of prohibition ; 
permission. 

1 unclean permitiance defeats the sacre T 
AST re otl and judicial law. a lock. See loekl. To P 
permittee (pér-mi-to’), n. [< permit! + -et { ermute (por-mut’), t- tj prot and pp. per- 
One to whom permission or a permit is grante : re ppr. permuting. [< ME. perm ute n, SOF. 

i (pèr-mit'èr), n. [6 permit + -er1.] 1 F) permuter = Sp- Pg. permutar = It. per- 
Dar ERN i Oe ay permutare, change throughout, in- 
h S. E Ti mutare, $ L pe A > turn about, < per 
3 $ rant the permitter, Or nota na a, exchange buy, turn abou A per, 
Aes eas ondeny that God iatna author aroba nEn mutare, change: see mute2.] 1. 
t sin, A Edwards, Freedom of W ma ito interohange.— 9+. To exchange; barter. 
remit i+ orm : ; so with gowre for I am in 
mittiblet (per-mit‘i-bl), « [$ per olde permute my penunee with gowre T | 
perm Barinlesi bile: " R Dowel! Piers Plowman Oe 110. 
j itil rany t m 1. trucke, change, and permute al and eucry 
In his owne cause, it is not permittible for any man To buy, sel, trucke, ee eT ohantlizes; and goods. 
tt maar Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 355. kind and kindes of wares, ee Hakluyt's Voyages, I, 259. 
7 1 AINA $ + A i 
ay-miks’), v t [< ME. permiren, m - „to subject to permutation or change 
Darl : ee ge im ixtus, per- 3 me Heo 
. hig aee miscere. a) 
mistus, mix through, < per, tronen i sli è When the columns ara pern ann 
mix: see mil] Tomix together; ming the lines are permuted in any may 
And next hem in merite is dyvers hued me tains its original ers ) 
Work 7. t gray, mousdon Also, oy-mu‘tér), n. 
E aa AEE 
na TER i Al 3 ete mutatore.] One who exchanges. Huloet. 
mixtiont (pér-miks’chgn), n, [4 50 pert.” 44 (pern), v. t. [Appar. < OF. pernre, prenre 
Lg aes = F. permirtion, OD pon m are h Sp. pz O = It. prendere, 
tion = Sp. permistion = Pg. DAMA z 1 <I. prendere, prehendere, take: see prekend, 
permistione, < L. permistio(n-), per mixtio(n-), y izel, Cf. pernancy.] To turn to profit; sell. 
incline together, < permisius, permixtus, pp- EELS e e othoi Prince 
mingling together, < 7 j mix. Cl. Those that, to ease their Purse, or please their Prince, 
of permiscere, mingle together: SeOpermiT, “th ` Pern their Profession, their Religion mince. 
mistion, mixtion.] A mixing on muing, onthe Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Wee 2 The Decay. 
state of being mixed or mingiec. ern2(pern), n. [< NL. Pernis: see ernis.] A 
Such a kind of temperature or 4 armeria eA NTETE Pito of the genus Pernis or some related genus; 
yes TOYA T E a honey-buzzard. The common pern of Europe is P. 
Permocarboniferous (pér-mo-kiir-bo-nif’e- apivorus Andersson's pern is Machærhamphus aleinus, 
rus), a. Anepithet current in the United States an African species, : a ; f 
to note the rocks forming the upper part of the pernancy (pér’nan-si), n. [¢ OF. pernan? E. 
Paleozoic series, there being no such decided ` prenant), ppr. of pernre, take: see pernd, v.] In 
break there between the Carboniferous and law, a taking or reception, as the receiving of 
Permian as thereisin Europe. Theword indicates rents or tithes in kind. Blackstone, Com., II. xi. 
that the beds so designated form a kind of transition be- pernelt, n. Same as parnel. 
tween the twosystems, Tho Permian is, so far as is known, pernetti (It. pron. per-net’ ti), n. pl. [It pl. 
of much less importance in North America than in Europe. : i ; hi eon T 
tability (pér-mi-ta-bil‘i-ti), n [< per- of pernetto, dim. of perno, a hinge, piv ot.) In 
pona eal i oe bility.) ‘The condition or Ceram.: (a) Small pins orizon need to apponi 
-ity (see -bility). ] Ge À “vin the ki d insure the ex- 
nete mutable, exchangeable, pieces of pottery in the kiln, and insure 
Pence Dang poraning; £ ” posure of the bottom to the eu heat. Hence 
2 k — rks left by these pins, which 
The alternation or permutadility of certain sounds. ; (0) Tae emal intents Stoy ah ee tt 6 ca 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass, XVI. App. p. xli 10. oe ote ed w T ah eee: ae x Be £ 
Aa sence of enamel, the paste being exposed. 
permutable (pėr-mū'ta-bl), a. [< F. permuta- Sol angen I CLs N oa 
i erniciont(pér-nish’on),. [ . pernicio(n-), 
ble = It. permutabile, < ML. *permutabilis, < L. POTN I ot 20); : ) 
vei : ‘ = aag equiv. to L. pernicies, destruction: see perni- 
permutare, change throughout: see permute.] RG e Destruction. — 
‘apable of being permuted; exchangeable; in- yE : ae Ralpho heat 
a Oy ewe 
terchangeable. AIA DI T Looking about, beheld pernicion 
permutableness (pér-mi‘ta-bl-nes), n. 1e Approaching knight from fell musician. 
state or character of being permutable; per- S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 936. 
mutability. pernicious! (pér-nish’us), « 
ü’ i ” D palin te apa 
permutably (pér-mi'ta-bli), adv. In a permut- “_ Sp, Pg. pernicioso =It. pernizioso, pernicioso, 
able manner; by interchange. ; : 
permutant (pér-mi’tant), n. [< L. permu- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of permutare, change throughout: 
see permute.) In math., a sum of n quantities 
which are represented by the different permuta- 
tions of n indices. The terms representing odd num- 
bers of displacements are generally taken as affected with 
the negative sign. If the indices are separated into sets, 
only those of each set being interchanged, the permutant 
is said to be compound, as opposed to a simple permutant, 
of which, however, it may be regarded as a special variety. 
permutation (pér-mu-ta’shon), n. [< ME. per- 
anlaoion, perm Bao, < OF (and F.) permu- 
ton = Sp. permutacion = Pe. permutagiio = It To this pernici ie 
Bnn: j Foie ernicious caitiff deputy. 
erm uiacione, CL. io), < permutare, ? Shak., M. for M., V. 1. 88. 
pp. permutatus, change throughout: see per- Pernicious fever, See jeverl.— P; i i 
: a » See -— Progressive perni- 
‘ mute.) 1, Interchange; concurrent changes; Clous anemia. Same as idiopathic Cena (onion gee, 
mutual change; change in general. under anemia).=Syn. 1, Noisome, etc. (see noxious), 


deadly, ruinous, baneful, fatal. 
Tn countenance shew not much to desire the forren pernicious%}(pér-nish’us), a. [After pernicious!, 


. Hol, the mutation or interchange of 
[< permit! + 4. In ERE of allied consonants.— 
ROn enine mutation, an arrangement obtained by ad- 
Cyclical ete objects "the same number of places, the 
vancing à being for this purpose considered as coming 
first place Sei So as to form a cycle.— Permutation- 


d and glorious 
next after the last, 


obe 


permuted in any manner, or when 
er, the determinant re- 
Encyc. Brit., VII. 498, 


[< permute + -er1, 


tion (cf. LL. pernecare, destroy), < per, through, 
+ nec (nec-), slaughter, death. Cf. internecine.] 
1. Having the property of destroying or being 
injurious; hurtful; destructive. 
He [Socrates) did profess a dangerous and pernicious 
science, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 15. 
A wicked book they seized; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 44. 
2t. Wicked; malicious; evil-hearted. 
I went 


commodities : neuerthelesse take them as for friendshi 5 . ‘ 

or by way of permutation, Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. os h pernis (pernic-), quick (< per, through, + 
Her [Fortune's] permutations have not any truce, niti, strive), + -ous.] Quick. [Rare.] 
5 Longfellow, tr, of Dante's Inferno, vii. 83, Part incentive reed 


Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 


2}. Exchange; barter. 
In marchaundise nis no meed: i ee 
dt a eA arent for a may hit wel avoue; — perniciously ( pér-nish’us-li), adv. 1. In aper- 
j Piers Plowman (A), iii, 243, 2icious or hurtful manner; destructively; with 
‘There is also in them a comon cure and permutacion or 
_ renderinge of either others benevolent dewtie, 
. In math., a linear ee ee Hate hi 
In math, a arrangement of obj € Mim perniciously. 
tir eom a change of their order, riet iA i Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 1. 50. 
ien ers frorn com ination in this, that in the latter perniciousness (pér-nish’us-nes), n. The char- 
lcotabincdlcehsresa in the ein which the quantities acter of being pernicious very injurious, mis- 
fand consequently the Sunt this order is con- chievous, or destructive, ‘hurtfulness. : 
of co Pernicityt (pér-nis’i-ti), n. [< L. pernicita(t-)s, 
ernis (pernic-), swift: see perni- 
ness of motion; celerity. 
arable pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we 
ne swiftness of men, beasts, and birds. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 85. 


malignantly. 
All the commons 


x n—=1); takı 


} == 


By the incom 
++. outstrip t 
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ur = Pg. permutador = It. per- Pernis (pér‘nis), n, 


[< F. pernicieux pernite (p 


Milton, P. L., vi. 520. P 


ruinous tendency or effect.— 2+. Maliciously; Pernot furnace, 
perobranch (p 


perocephalus (1 


. pe. 
pernicketi 
acter of na 
pernickety (pep; 
origin oObseure i 
fles; fastidious: 
in dress or abou 
This I say fop 4 
not understand whee ent qp th 
at pe 


Tichkit y cree, y 
ati 


2. Of thi 
ae NES, requin: op iT 
ainstakine {Wing m: Set 
panstaking labor: a28 miny 
; i u 
tails. 7 ChaTacteori àttent 
Tt is necessary zed by i 
the coals a uy, loweye by Pe 
abata DA to reject al ao ick Over 
pernickety Wons ame and imp ra th 
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ornith., related to (on LK Pernis 


taining to tl Cmbling ppe wel 
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A genus of h 


5 
Diy. 
obscure. ] (Cuvioy ce 
awks of il 4), origin 
ie fanh, 


Common Pern or Honey-buzzard (Pernis apivorus) 


Falconide and subfamily Milvine; the honey- 
buzzards. It contains kites of moderate size and chlef 
insectivorous habits, having the head densely clothed wi 
soft feathers, the tarsi partly feathered, and the till wa, 
without a tooth. There are several species, belonging to 
Europe, A d Africa, as P. apivorus | E 
nit), n. [LL porine kiy of mus- 
fossil aviculoid bivalve. 
A fossil a i 


sel, + -ite?.] 


2" A with i èr-nok-tã’lian), ^ 
<L. perniciosus, destructive, < pernicies, destruc- pernoctaliant (pèr nok Pa peonnoctatin) 


L. pernoctare, pass thon r 
-al + -ian.] Ono who watches 


meer cane icht. Hook. a 
awake all night aon), n [espe 


octatio(n-), <i. pres 
pernottare =8D- fs y 
“OF. pernoele r), pass i 


Hnuing thro gh at) 
i : 


or keeps 


1. A passing igh 
watching or prayer; a 
specifically, in the CIR entire nig 
gious vigil held throug! tho restivl 
diately previous to & gy tao 
They served themselves W ith Cation x 
hard lodging, long t Chaytor, m 
-no Christians ON vigil, 4 
mong aS feral UTAR 
A (i 
all nigh, prenco, ye 
Ores pe gs H 


2}. A staying out 
5 
who 7° 
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ochirl E E cbta perpendicle 
g ) es pl. oA T T a ples ah gih Kr i til Pea uan a the per- see oration.) To make a peroration; Dy ex- 
us), 7 veip, hand.) _ © ga 2 tibia; tibiofibular. tengi za anadal aaa ATA ds 
naime! splete oF defective II, ». 1. A muscle in some marsupial ani- ension, to make a speech, expecially a grandilo- 
ne 


q a SIZAS : quent one. [Colloq. 
mals, and also in reptiles and batrachians pass- ; Lees ne om >a] A EPE 
= s y TATI 3 m ` 9 ce n ain on Uptoee, soar ane nr 
ee [NL. (Ben- ing Sona ies obliquely from the fibula to the Eloqnence out, nor FE OF seine at Nie 
geik/ tiKUS) i cixic, serving tibia in the place of the usual interosseous Perorate in the air, and so, to press 
maine o index-finger): see membrane.— 2, An anomalous muse 

oth H 


n man, With the product ! 


K or lemurs, of the occurring about once in seven cases, arising : p Browning Ring and Pook, IL 71, 
ji Ionn genus ily Nycticebinæ, SO from the inner side of the head of the fibula, peroration (per-d-ra’shon), n. [< OF. perora- 
ie nd subfam idex-finger ; the and inserted into the oblique line of the ae tion, peroraison, F. péroraison = Sp. peroracion 
: T jdimentary species. See cut It is constant in apes. Also called pronator F Pg. peroração = It, perorazione, < I, perora- 
i from On jg tho OMY * libize. tio(n-), the finishing part of a speech, < pero- 
t pe rouskile. peroneus, peronzus (per-6-né’us), n., pl. per- rare, pp. peroratus, bring a speech to a close: 
` gi ] jll Game aS 2e inë), n. pl. (NL. onei, peronei(-i). [NL., < Gr. zepévy, fibula: see ree perorate.) The concluding part of an ora- 
Pikit o (p? 0g minus 4 ine.) Asub- perone.) In anat., one of several fibular mus- 20" 1m which the speaker recapitulates the 
4 sO thine i perognaihtE ented by the ge- cles.—Communicans peronei, a cutancous nerve con- principal points of his discourse or argument, : 
ta fon 1815); myide, yepreses ie the pocket- necting the peroneal with the external saphenous nerve. and urges them with greater earnestness and 
A f 8 oH nl related LORI —Peroneus accessorius, an anomalous muscle in man, foree, witha view to make a deep impression on 
i, He arising from the fibula, between the longus and the brevis, 


ng fre his hearer: ence, the conclusi spece 
and joining the tendon of the former in the sole of the REE 7 Hanes aie Cone tae on sperct 
foot: apparently a form of the peroneus quinti digiti. es Boe eset af 
—Peroneus anticus. Same as peroneus brevis.—Per- Nephew, what means this 
th oneus brevis, a muscle lying beneath the peroneus 
Rtamily longus, arising from the lower two thirds of the shaft of 

STOEL: the fibula and inserted into the base of the fifth metatar- His enthusiasm kindles as he advances, and when he ar- 

: en bone. a pale ene Srungis Peones anticus, rives at his peroration it is in full blaze, Burke. 
e 3 _.  Deroneus medius, and semifibularis. See cutunder musele. ; = RTAS { 
Te yetlus)s 1. [NL. (Maxi- —Peroneus longus, the largest of the peroneal muscles, Perospondylia (per’6-spon-dil’i-#), n. pl. (NL., 
(pe-rog ue J, 1839), < Gr. mypa, arising from the upper two thirds of the fibula chiefly, Gr. x7péc, maimed, + oxdvdvzoc, a vertebra.) 
of Wied, ’ and, after passing obliquely across the sole of the foot, One of the major groups into which the Rep- 
inserted into the outer part of the base of the first meta- ] i 


ili. Dp Ty ry are ivisible. 
taraal bone. Sea tut under iale SPeron edson tilia (except Pleurospondylia) are divisible, 
Same as peroneus breris.—Peroneus quartus, peroneus Claracterized by the presence of double tuber- 


quintus, peroneal or fibular muscles going to the fourth cles instead of transverse processes on the dor- 
and fifth digits of some animals, as lemurs.— Peroneus sal vertebræ, and the paddle-like structure of 
quinti digiti, a muscle of a large number of mammals, 


k- PE D i $ i 2 the limbs. The group is coextensive with the fossil or- 
g t inireqt an. aris a be- s A z 
End mot niet ip man, „T arises drom dhe tia be, Ger elma and o contrasted he omo band wih 
is inserted into the proximal phalanx of the fifth toe.— _ enpetospondylia, and on the other with Suchospondyna; 
Peroneus secundus. Same as peroneus brevis.— Pero- perospondylian (per’6-spon-dil’i-an), a. and n, 
neus tertius, an annex of the extensor longus digito- I. a. Of or pertaining to the Perospondylia, or 
rum, its tendon I serted into the base of the fifth having their characters. 
eA ES ° ned jenlerion! pornea muscle, and TJ, n, A member of the Perospondylia. 
erona EE) E neronize (-8) [NL perovskite (pe-rov’skit),. [After Perovski of 
paroma, p ae ir ae P pE ante VC). Vde St. Petersburg.] A titanate of calcium, occur- 
fn "Hydtonoe K EA eise BE ina ona ring in crystals of isometric form (though per- 
A ited States west of the Mississippi. wyistly proce es which connect the base of a haps through preudoayme o son benig 2 
semble mice, but have external cheek-pouches, tentacle with the marginal ring, as ofa narcos 3 ellow to black color. It is found in the Urals, at Zer- 


Ba n. An obsolete form of pirogue. matt in Switzerland, and elsewhere; it also occurs in m 
PIOUS * 


P 7 i [NI (EF péro- medusan. Ses [NL Laf Nate erya ETN ROOD ae serpentines formed 
omela (pë-romie-iä), M. Pre SS a E Peronia? (pe-rō'ni-ä), n. [NL.; named after from them. Also perofëkite Pei. 
sl Dunéril and Bibron, 1841), ¢ Gr. 77% “the French naturalist Péron.] 1. The typical peroxid, peroxide (pér-ok’sid, -sid or -sid), n. 
piin with maimed limbs: see peromelus.] A genus of Peroniide. De Blainville, 1824. See [= F. peroxyde = Pg. perorydo = It. perossido; 
moup of ophiomorphie or pseudophidian am- nehidiidæ.—2. A genus of dipterous insects. as per-+ orid.) That oxid ofa given base which 
jtibinus: same as Ophiomorpha. a, Desvoidy, 1830 3 contains the greatest quantity of oxygen. 
promelas (pé-rom’e-lus), n.; pl. peromeli (1). peronial (pe-rõ'ni-ąl), a. [< peronial + -al.] peroxidate (pér-ok si-dat), v. [< peroxid + 
[NE (Gr. mypouežhs, with maimed limbs, <an- “Ty Hydrozoa, having the character or quality of -ate?.] Same as peroxidize. 2 
puaimed, + uéAoc, limb.) In teratol. amon- 4 mantle-rivet; of or pertaining to a peromia. peroxidation (pér-ok-si-da‘shon), n. [< peros- 


jonate discourse, 
amstance? 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI., i. 1. 105. 


This peroration with such 


Pocket-mouse (Perognathus / 
(Lower figure show ternal c 
pouches.) 


i ith ine mati <tremi- an Perna ` Dero- i -ion. s rocess of being 
/ ger with incomplete formation of the extremi Peroniidæ (per-d-ni'i-de), n. pl.. [NL., < Pero- pee wil. ho mee ce £ 
i ae i EONIA nia2 + -ide.| A family of slug-like littoral gas- AAEE TERNA a BEF i. 
i eoad a (CL opods: same as Onchidiidæ. OX -ok'si-diz), v.; pret. and pp. p 
w | ptonate (per’d-nat), a. [< L. peronatus, rough- opad: mae ee ae i), nm [NL. (Cor- oxidized, ppr. peroxidizing. (< peroxid + -ize.] 
5 bated, <pero(n-), a kind of boot of raw hide.) pte her is p Reni ADETA pin, + oxdpoc T. trans. To oxidize to the utmost degree. 

lbt thickly covered with a mealy or woolly €% -$ Zp Kee of ok My sin R RAUTA giving _ LL. intrans. Tobecome oxidized to the utmost 
( ‘ibstance, as the stipes of certain fungi. seed.] A genus ofp Per yc pee a E OET undergo peroxidation. 

Prone (per’d-né), n. [= F. péroné = Sp. pero- name to the family Peronosp -They stow perpend! (pér-pend’), v. i [= It. perpendere 
) = 7 Q 2 Pst liv plants, causing some of the most destructive u 1 p z 
3 v= Pg, It. per y r à upon yng i ‘ers the (Florio), < L. perpendére, weigh carefully, pon- 
3 (Ge eye peroneo, € NL. perone, the fibula, diseases known. The mycelium penetrates or coversthe (Florio), < L. perpendere, weir pele sa: 

it, epdym, the tongue of a buckle or brooch, tissues of the host, sending up branching conidiophores der, consider, < per, through, + pendere, weigh: 

‘ 4 brooch, pin, linch-pin, ete., also the small which bearrelatively large conidia. Largegloboseodspores see pendent. Cf. ponder. To weigh in the 
| (000 0f the arm or | ? h +» GSO L T are also produced on the mycelium. About 70speciesare hind: consider attentively. [Obsolete or ar- 
> A tere] In arm or leg, the fibula, < meipew, known, of which P. viticola, the downy mildew of the $ Ca S : 
fo C anat., the fibula or smaller bone of grape, is the most destructive, See grape-mildew, grape- © aic.] wher pee pees 
io i e called from its resemblance to the rot, mildew, Fungi, and cuts under conidiwm, mildew, i, peek sae Peis een 
j oneal eee f haustorium, and ear a Sane » Pepa mma, Revenge for Honour, i 2. 
er-O-né/al), a. [< per P aceæ (per-ọ-nos-põ-rā'sẸ-ê), n. pi: 5 beet ma cote, 
tat, me al), a. [< perone + -al.] In Peronospor per-ọ-nosS-pe This, by the help of the observations already p i, 
i aha or pertaining to the perone or fibula; [NL. (De Bary, 1861), < Peronospora + -acez.] ie oaas cesy weighed and perpended by your rev- 
a Oey torts, 


i “order. 7 yeetous fungi 
i lua Dest peroneal muscle, Same as per- A family or order of phycomyce oy 


berio cending 


erences and worships, I shall forthwith make appear, 
prima Oneal 


. Ye Q, ri TH i Shandy, iii., Author's Pref. 
peroneal artery, - ine o genera Cystopus, Phytophthora, ‘Sterne, Tristram S! 7 
lating p Perforatin eal S , the pos including the D ui 


Asmall muscle perorate (per’o-rat), t- 1.5 pr c 
E aa e calcaonm, or Prated, ppr, perorating. Co Be perorar= P: perpender (pepe ayin eran 
Ong, Werne-9-4i's-a, perorare a the end, bring a speech to a perpendiclet (perp Ieee ss 


ere ct z i f endicule = Sp. 
+L. iia, the Shinbone: Rose er), speak Cer, through, + ordre, speak: pendicle, P. pap p 


eroratus, pp. of ashler stones, all of which reach from side to 


5 ' pora. Re- is Scri also, which I would have those 
tpi —Peroneal artery: rong ye enone; Sclerospora, Plasmosports, and Per ota sRora Re, Teton this sane eM eat ane ne 
tee ‘ial, lyi eeply. ë a : roduction is either aga es or t “perpen vent oll, Bizlow Papers, 2d ser., i- 
h, rs tothe me w3 deeply in thence ot the leg, prodigy eae of ther agamic by py oogonia and anthe AnD of strange gods. , Biglow Pa 20's i 
i TRN outer part the ee e Hennes oH ridia, See Peronospora. 7 L [NL perpend?t, v. t [= It. perpar dare (loners 
l kle, j l a ivides, jus Paar res „pl: (NL. = z pss 2 ne 
bs tee of whieh a anterior and posterior peroneal, Peronosporee (per’o-n9-spo Te ie L. as if “perp ener, pong ae y 15 hang P 
kotid the bala, terba Saag to the front between < Peronospora + -cæ.] Same as į + pendēre, hang: see pendent. g 
: we the i latter terminates in a adon Aa od (pē'rọ pod) a. and n. K Gr. TPS, pelos sat erpen), n. [Also perpent, per- 
G 0- 4 AA É 
j rnei One, the Aae Ene fcalcanenms Daa $ rove (xob-) = E. foot.) I. a. Hav- “pend (and perpender) (these forms simulating 
j. ere elati dioneal nerve, the ae divisional ing rudimentary hind limbs, as & serpent; of L. pend- in pendicle, pendent, ete.), formerly 
z woud ni , ki z s ) A stents - x zs ; 
1 ittee joj lala uaa head of the fibula into or pertaining to the Peropoda:; pythonitora n more prop. perpin; COP. parpaigne, parpeigne, 
bag 8 ae mah skin on monacor It enii TI. n. A member of the Peropoda, as a pytho perpaigne, perpeigne, Tar perma, perpin arpi 
q he y ack and outer side o; Tiat LE: D per, par, 
+ 7 pitied eernay ng branches given off in its Or boa. = rg-di), n pl. [NL.: see pe- r per pamp S Pay ka R Sak A R 
yE (Ni leanen] (u comites of the peron enl artery. Ferona 3 ead a epertamnily of pythoni- Ss peo In areh., a long stone reaching 
a y al (per-6-n675 roneal artery. yonod.] A serie: La RES : L Oe apes 
: Lorpen, na fib Teens O-kal-Ki’ng-al), a. form Serpents, nearly always having mame through the thickness z a ree os 2 x 
t i item me to eean, heel-bone.] tary hind limbs. It corresponds to Poienile, a visible on bah E ante tee ought 
x tone or eet ii Ta 2 a Un p ds TED 
: Peal nae act oon aa Brycide, 4 families edited Geren TRAGIC: bonder, or through, ano perpend- 
e a ee ; 4 é-rop’6-dus), 4. ibe tstone. See cut under — 
iD ergy tte gament. eropodous (pẹ-rop © , stone, perpent-stone. e 
bf Riley, PE PME Okala ngus), oe) Saane SP, aoet Geen the perpeas nrc ne wel Tah 
: fai from fi: the heey agona fibu- peroquet, n. Same as PUTTS” and pp: pero- other.—Perpend wali, a wall formed gf pespands or of 
all efi A 
Peet found a to 
Ler 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ap-non-dik’u-lum), n. [< L The Chri 
; um (pér-pen-dikY < L. | The Christian p 
diculo = It. perpendicolo = Q- met, rayon a plummet: see perpendicle. | ig A perpetual Feni 


(i) 
Mlosophey 


„perpen } ; 
SK. perpendikel, < perpen diana eM Be radi, a carpenters’ plumb-line encibvebuscd 
line, ¢ *perpendere, hang downright? Se GRAE Na LA 
anaa] A pendant or something Hanging asn be Font (per-pen’shon), ne [K Ly perpen- o Forever. tion, finish 
a plumb-line. perpens igh carefully: see per- c o oF po perpe 


seh pyponsus, Weg 5 
ai a and ne dero, Pp: POP orati Si py 
oe E pend}. ] Consideration. E inhon porua canon, Sa gocultati 
ENS ; i sont erpensions it [a ority] he ace ur 

Der) ipulär, peri m= Sw. perpendiku- Unton sonable perpens m Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7, eri) 

parnendikilar po poe < OF D oipendion- jn some sciences. À eg ae oa = eco, under ae 

är = Dan, perpendieu ike Pe, perpendicular perpensityt (per-pen’si-ti), m, [< L. perpensus, (Sce eternal), eles) = 
uae =D. FE Poa Pp ndere, perpend (see perpendi), during, permanente, è 


perpendicular (pér-pen 


[X ME. perpendiculer s, .' Same C Mot 


= 


laire, F. perpendic s ¥ y Adi 
AS A 5 perpendicularis, also “pp, of perpen! es E OG Conti p 
a Tt. porpendicolare £ Tt Joa plumbeline, CL: 4} -ity.] Consideration; a pondering; careful perpetually (si ete, (se 
perpenare a ian pendicle.) oht or attention. > } (erp eg y e ees 
< af S 1 see perpenarcle. though é L E petuelly, perpetna S Wali 
perpendiculum, a plumb line A BY aT na -eader to attend with utmost perpensity. ARLE 1 erpetucliy. g i), ady åta 
a. 1. Perfectly vertical; at right angles wi T desiro the reneo? Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. perpetual manner: \Prbetuaj 4 ME, 
(if ex 2 always; forever: J onstantly. “lye7" Per. 


the plane of the horizon; passing (if exter ; apepen’siv), @ [< L. perpensus. on 
through the center of the earth} coinciding with pos Seana (Sus ene) + Bente: ono who is per TPS Kepp Onting Rt 
the direction of gravity. pp. of pepe fox thoughtful. [Rare.] 1 erpetuellischal ben p e Lally pi Depe) 
A oduct iscut -ive.] Considerate; though . are. | at ye heye auter, "P Holden Y boggy t ttal 
the mountain, where the aqueduct is cu si a ier Sos 2 er, REN a-forn yoy Sting I 
raen, O there isa perpendicular ctt over o: Tt is rather ATE ea shame, in the dawn- Angulo of a tree we: Gita HR 
s ARN x ray thro KEN Reformation. p very perpe eee ed the same ; R 
river, where there is now à foot way ing of Reform: ; WV. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 41. ally renewed n thou, time 
nlinug 


duct for half a mile. Description of the East, II. i. 196. 


Pococke, n. See perpend?. Al ebl: 
Rawls erpent, n. See per} A i j $ 
2. In geom., meeting a given line or surface (to Perpent-stone (per pent-ston), n, In arch., perpetualtyt (perpatrs IH 
which it is said to be perpendicular) at right “same as perpend. alité = Tt. perpetuali À 4 
angles. A straight line is said to be perpendicular toa »ernessiont (pér-pesh’on), n, [< L. perpes- The state or conditi a as y i 
curve or surface when it cuts the Cit EET i soln- à Dearing, suffering, < perpeti, pp. per- Dict. on of being, i 
Die a ES ED Aas taba In this case pessus, bear steadfastly, < per, through, + pati, perpetuanat, perpetuan sb 
fiewiernendicular is usually called a normal to the curve endure: see patience, passion] Suffering; en- «no; < Sp. perpetudn, a a a, [Also y s 
or surface. durance. < L. perpetuus, perpetuate len stu oon p 
That the walls be most exactly rpendicwlar to the The eternity of the destruction in language of Scripture stuff of Wool, or wool and sil See Perpetual, ed, E 
ground-work, for the ri i angle (thereon depending) tt signifies a perpetual Papen and onrat en aaa = seventeenth century: it Sl k,m ar Hs ; 
the true cause of all stability, both in artificia ? gi Bp. Pearson, Expos. reed, xii Ile not see hin wa as similar £ r 
į i p) . 20. = sp 4 2 n now, = ar to lastin \) 
arcana EE ee a perpetrable (per’pé-tra-bl), a. [¢L. as if “per-  peluana sute. Sean my Soules hee's in ee F 
8. In coél., forming a right angle with the lon- petrabilis, < perpetrare, perpetrate: see pêrpe-  Theyhad of divane kinda arston, What you Wie il 
gitudinal or latitudinal axis of the body: as, & pate.) Capable of being perpetrated. stutls, besids hose, & shoes, and ath perpetuan hie D 
endicularhead; epimeron perpendicular, etc. te (per’pé-trat), v. t; pret. and pp. ° planters stood in need of. UC! Hike comuciijer f 
n ular lift, ‘a mechanical contrivance on canals erpetrate (pér"pe-trat), v. tj prot. i pp: Bradford. P tisy č 
RREN doarn e level tomnother.:—Perpendicu- perpetrated, ppr. perpetrating, [S Di perpera- Perpetuano, ko eaten lymouth Plantation i 
lar plate or lamella of the ethmoid, the mesethmoid. tus, pp. of perpetrare, ery through (> It. per- but counterfeit of the aat lasting thereof, t t 
eS tye, In ara Ue iG petrare = Sp. Pg. perpetrar = F. perpétrer), < ured in the wilderness forty Sa Tle hich p 
v! ure, a debased style represent- =, $ IT y pa ki mone 5 : + iller, Worth, 
des SG saa Ae ears peculiar to PET) through, anal are orior, akin Ppor perpetuance (pér-pet’i-ans), n [= M oth f 
England in the fifteenth century and the first half of the able, potens, powertul: see po ent.] . t0 do, anza; < perpetu(ate) + -ance.] : The + perpely. t 
execute, or perform; commit: generally in a petuating, or of rendering perpet e act of per. i 
pad sense: as, to perpetrate a crime. tion. = g perpetual; perpetis, i 
What sreatadraneement hast thon nercby wom fori truet to the gospel ao porataan | 
bd a W. bee oe j i Y ath c ei i 
So foul a deed? ‘Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 78. What shall the light ET e ; 
For whatsoe’er we perpetrate, The transfor A ATA 1 Heda Sana y 
SA T v8 pa Dera tate, ean ransformation of religion essential for its perpetu It 
S. Butler, Wudibras. M. Arnold, quoted in Oxenham’s Short Studies, p iit : 
4 2. To produce, as something execrable orshock- perpetuant (pér-pet’t-ant), n. [C L. perpeit i 
ing; perform (something) in an execrable or an(t-)s, ppr. of perpetuare, make perpetual; see J 
shocking way: as, to perpetrate a pun. [Hu- perpetuate.] In math., an absolutely indecom- t 
morous. posable subinvariant. ( 
Sir P. induced two of his sisters to perpetrate a duet. perpetuate (pėr-pet'ŭ ät), v. t; pret. and pp. 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxi. perpetuated, ppr. perpetuating. (¢ L. perpeti- } 
perpetration (pér-pé-tra/shon), n. [= F. per- “us, pp. of perpetuare (> It. perpetuate = Bh j 
pétration = Sp. perpetracion = Pg. perpetragdo Ps. perpetuar = F. perpétuer), wake perpetui, i 


< perpetuus, continuous, perpetual: see oe 
ual.) To make perpetual; cause to endure r 
to continue or be continued indefinitely; pre 
serve from failure, extinction, or ole 
to perpetuate the remembrance ofa grea 


=It. perpetrazione, < LL. perpetratio(n-), a per- 
forming, < L. perpetrare, pp. perpetratus, per- 
petrate: seo perpetrate.] 1. The act of perpe- 
trating; the act of committing, as a crime.— 
2+. That which is perpetrated; an evil action. Oe are haracter. 

The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own con- or of an illustmous ee sae erpeluates the folly 
sciences, always attend injurious perpetrations. Present superstition too bel Dene gmn-burid 


agne, Urn-Dure, 
Eikon Basilike. our forefathers. Brow if harepreel 
Tt is not a little singular that we shou! embolie 


sixteenth. The window exhibits most clearly the charac. POP etrator (per’pé-tra-tor), n. [= OF. perpe- hisni tle sira. upon perpetuating Onè J others 
teristics of this aren differs from others in that, V 4U = Sp. Pg. penpelrador = It. perpetratore, er Be i have totally neg HF 
Bese aroparnon of ne enit ilies oti its tracery intersect < LL. perpetrator, < L. perpetrare, pp. perpetr'a- i pie eae rerpetual 
i % eyel . n * A , n, Tt i Wa 
French Flamboyant of the itteenth century met oia a en AE eate] One who pet- perpetuate (per-pet/ aad), E ial cont 
outthe grace, richness, and variety of French work, though pesratos; especially, one who commits or has "pp: see the verb.) Mado pf ti 
ings present fine effects of masses, See COmmitted some objectionable or criminal act. Ñed through the age or Feontinul rope 
J9) 


Perpendicular Style of Architecture.—The Abbe 
Erland. y Church, Bath, 


also cuts under molding and pinnacle. inei 
2 : $ 7 2 A principal in the fir: i is "or =f i 
MDE A iimo Eiht anglos tothe plano aiipata ddin DE COTTE SUD on erla a 
i i 3 a that coincides in di- a 9 ndr ll. or reiterated. rho trees and LOWE yn S 
rection with a radius of the earth or with the p ornernanle (pér-pet’t-a-bl), a. [= OF. per- Jature’s care perpetuate and sell-20™ Rep 
direction of gravity.—2. In geom., a line that p An é, < lu. as if *perpetuabilis, < perpetuare, By Nature pet fie’ shon) Mpc 
meets another line or a plane at perpetuate : see perpetuate.) Capable of being perpetuation Pr P uacion = 5 Ki „p 
right angles, or makes equal angles ^ perpetuated or continued indefinitely. péluation = SP: PoP oppetuagiont reiil 
re ee esas Thus, if the Varieties are perpetuable, like species. A. Gray. = It. porpotudzi t eypotutt Phe adto E 
; j-i Ip Ñ 
Ming on the straight perpetual (pér-pet/t-al), a. [< ME. perpetuel, petuatio(n ye perpetuate] i -ihe otia 


line CD, makes the angles ABC, ABD : 
aaeanoa AB ls celled oe equal < OF. perpetuel, Ñ, perné Zr ae S perpetuate: f 7 perpetuat nee O or 
EE oo Soe A A te 
pa N enr oe pline when it is perpendicu. L: Perpelualis, universal, < perpetuus continu- A Grd of time} coche takle p 
In gun., a emalli ts foot in that plane. ing throughout, constant, universal, general, ‘definite Pe testimony, 1 ag in ordet as Wie 
? un., a small instrument for finding the continuous () It, S ain , genera’, etuation of test it is Pom ed m sone se Ip 
Buen of of a piece of ordnance, in the ope- perpetual), ¢ per, th Pe papo a papin Mony, although n0 his is allot versy "usal 
o oi nonini ane - "thro 'e, fa r future USP. at e y 
ion of pointing it at an object; a gunners’ go to, seek: see petition} : e ao. thers js reason to feat eh. of wie bi foie 
| i-ti) R supire time; destined to continue or be Fisoperty, Mnd dmo futuri orl a 
i-ti) inu ; ae € i 
); ed through the ages; everlasting: as, 2 of his successa ona ncery + Bis a testim ao g 


Perpetual covenant: a per 3 yed in Iy. s5 

; a perpetual statute. was allowed in er to presetYp wit’ nd be ie 

3 J A it esses, in OF sue hou i! 

eera perpendicular, | 7 7" Union of the two Kingdoms, 90 Mo lost Dy tho death Petre ho ee 

ane state of being per- Ge Seni Se De prosecna ene rāte) as ose apt 
git 


2. Continuin ‘ : : 3 ° right. 
+ nunung or continued without intermis- defend his rig _pet i 
lär-li), adv. In Sion; uninterrupted; continuous; continual: perpetua or (p eR per i) nai Pde 
as to be perpen- i ea Stream; the perpetual action of 1] t Oper piit gpa 
ord Fy and arteries; a vow of perpetual pov- perpen F. perpéluit Z 
-1Z). 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


=o St 


SEES GEaa 


z 


| 


i spetuita( ae 
a i g, perpetual: 
er ‘tinuous, Pe rpé 
, cont rpetu 
(ils: Crate or charac ter of 
ae duration: continued 
S or duration through 
in e yerjod of time: as, 
institutions. 
RT 
, perpetuity hath es 
oaot its Hooker, pe 
ajesty is his perpetuity. 
eal ity an abso- 


itical capac 


lip 
iy pone 


ing’s M 
s pol i 

i sver dies. A = 
ae ne king nevel yackstone, Com., I. vil. 
1 to them to be per- 
jetuity for Indiv s 


pem indec¢ 
19; 1 
"noT fect Life, p. 105. 


gee ate 
omise of perpe 
Hor Thanning, per : 
i ri 10 end; 
om which Bera m aly 
‘hing *~ raver or g x: 
metl tung fore 
ô stg 
ng ! 


a present repast for 


ight 
thright, South, Sermons. 


wy An 
time page for a bir 
-n intended to be unal- 
imitation intende o m 

pla (a) A limito duration; a disposition 
and oiin attempts tO make it inalien- 
pooner) pin in limits fixed or conceived 
a NE, reneral law. Pollock. 
ing any specific piece of land 

and thus shutting it out from oe 
f property, cat y led the courts - o 
aton Be netual suspension of the power 
y ne Prhe desire of owners of estates 

s Xalth of the family led to attempts to 
id rifts over to other persons, by way 
ae Sor in the title from temptation to 
g the Tet tto create life-estates and trusts, 
das the BG ther persons upon the termina 
estates could not be wholly denied, the 
what temporary suspension OL the pe pi 
reasonable and allowable, and what is 00 
Jd void as “tending to create a per- 
) The HA now genei a a 
i 300 re rposoin varying forms is substantia y 
ats efor Mau disposition of real property or crea- 
state in is val 
Ba estato for Ore than a period measured by 
orjives in being plus 21 years and9 months. Hence, 
‘eliteral perpetuities are no 1 
aries, ete., the phrase rule again p 

Batas come to mean Im ordinary usage the ruli 
fmre estates which are void for remoteness as 
bereate a perpetuity.” 


4, Tn the doctrine of annuities, the number 


advan in which the simple interest of any 


j ; 
principal itself; or the number of years’ pur 


dase to be given for an annuity which is to 
tatinue forever; also, the annuity itself.—In 
perpetuity, toran endless or an indefinite length of time; 


perplexedly (pér-plek’sed-li), adv. 1. 


lid if it suspends the absolute 


longer known, exce tin 
Peat Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 
tending 
(b) Duration to all futur- 
ity; exemption from intermission or ceasing. 


rincipal sum will amount to the same as the 
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Wondering stands, herself perplexed 
At each day's miracle, and asks “What n ig 
0. W. Holmes, The School-Boy, tê 
ots a To anade tangle, snarl.—2, Puzzle, ete. fe 
see embarras 5 ass e, lus, put to a 
CE a confuse, harass, pose, nonplus, put to a 


ga 


4 In a 
perplexed manner; with perplexity.—2t. In A 
perplexing manner; intricately; with inyolu- 
tion; in an involved or intricate manner. 2 

He handles the questions very perplexedly. 
Bp. Bull, Works, IIT. 1085. fr 

Ue ME (pér-plek’sed-nes), n. Perplex- 
ity. 

Musidorus shortly, as in haste and full of 
perplexedness, . . . recounted his case unto her, 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

perplexfult (pér-pleks’fal), a. 
~ful.| Perplexing. 

There are many mysteries in the world, which curio: 
wits with perplexful studies strive to ahera E 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 63. 
perplexingly (pér-plek’sing-li), adv. 
plexing manner; in such a way as to perplex 
or embarrass; bewilderingly. 

perplexity (péer-plek’ i), n.; pl. perplexities 

(-tiz). [< ME. perplexitee, < OF. perplexite, F. 
perplerité = Sp. perplejidad = Pg. perplexidade 
= It. perp à, < LL. perplerita(t-)s, perplex- 


ity, obscurity, < L. perplesus, confused: see per- perquisitor (pér-kwiz’i-tor), n. 


plex, a.) 1. An intricate or involved state or 
condition; the character of being intricate, 
complicated, or involved. 
Tho was betwene my preste and mee 
Debate and great perplexitee. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot discern 
any, unless in the perplexity of his own thoughts. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. The state of being perplexed; distraction of 
mind through doubt or difficulty; embarrass- 
ment; bewilderment. 
Such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 


A case of perplexity as to right conduct, if it is to be one 
in which philosophy can serve a useful purpose, must be 
one of bona fide perplexity of conscience. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 318. 


3. A perplexing circumstance, state of things, 
or conjuncture of affairs; whatever is a source 
of distraction or puzzlement of mind. 


Comforting himself with hoping that, if he were not al- 
ready converted, the time might come when he should be 
so, he imparted his feelings to those poor women whose 
conversation had first brought him into these perplexities 


eee Ber soe wood and struggles. Southey, Bunyan, p. 22 
als . a n eee r 
prplantt, v. t. [< L. per, through, + plantare, perplexivenesst (pér-plek’siv-nes), n, The 
pint.) Mo plant or fix firmly or deeply. quality of being perplexing; tendency to per- 

His especlall truste and c sah ras per od i plex. 
the hope of their delite gnaaence oyan gerplcted, in The perplexiveness of imagination. 
Hall, Richard TIT., î. 27. (Halliwell.) Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, i153 


tplext (pér-pleks’), a. and n. 


Per, through, 
Weave, braid: see plai 
tricate; difeult a 


How the 
Berdin; 


48 cither of the former. 


nN. A difficulty: 
thing u ty a 
g hard to understand a perplexity. 


2 l [< OF. perplex, 
ag = Sp. perplejo = Pg. oi a It. 
Q 880, L. perplexus, entangled, confused, 

) + plecus, pp. of plectere, plait, 
Cf. complex.) I, a 


Soul directs the spiri i 

tative pirit for the motion of the hod 
theory © the several animal exigents is as perplex in 
I Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iii. 
hi n entanglement; some- 


perplexlyt (pèr-pleks’li), adv. 
or perplexing manner. 


with utterance, as with m 
sometimes what is spok’n. 


perplexed, perplexedly. 
perpolitet, 4. 


through, + polire, polish: see polish, polite. 
Highly polished. 


T find those numbers thou do'st write 


these occasio: 


the perqui 
supernatural revelations, 
[< perpler + perquisitedt (pér’kwi-zit-ed), a. 
+ -cd2.] Supplied with perquisites. 


In a per- Perquisition (pér-kwi 
quisition = It. perq 
tio(n-), < L. perquirere, pp. perquis 
after: see perquisile.] Diligent se 
quiry. 


perradial (pér 


In an involved 


Se $ Jlexly by the Saxon Annalist, ill guiited 
L E ENY uch ado can be understood 


Milton, Hist. Eng., V- 
` perplextt, perplextlyt. Obsolete spellings of 


[< L. perpolitus, thoroughly pol- 
ished, pp. of perpolire, polish thoroughly, < per, 


perriwig 
lary, or wages; something received inciden- 
ly eog in addition to regular wages, salary, 
Perquivites of my Place, taking the King’s Fee away, 
4 short of what he promised me at my trst coming 
Howell, Lett L v.32. 
ized of the usual perquisil ed upon 
p Goldamith, Vicar, xxv. 
. In law, whatever one gets by industry or 


I was ap 


purchases with his money, as distinguished 


rom things which come to him by descent, 
II. a. That may or must be sought out. 


[Rare.] 


In the work of faith it is first needful that you get all 
ite helps of natural light, . . . to befriend the 
Baxter, Life of Faith, ti. 1. 


[< perquisite 


If perquixited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand. 
Sacage, 

ishon), n. [< F. 7 

one, < ML. perqu 

us, seek 

rch or in- 


So fugitive as to escape all the filtrations and perquisi- 


tions of the most nice observers. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 127. 


{< F. perquisi- 
teur, < L. perquisitor, a seeker out, a hunter af- 
ter, < perquirere, pp. perquisitus, seck after: see 
perquisite.] 1. In the law of real property, the 
one who was the first of the family to acquire 
(otherwise than by descent) the estate to whieh 
any others of the family have succeeded ; the 
first purchaser. See purchaser. 
At common law inheritable blood is only such as flows 
from the perquisitor. 
Judge Woodward, in Roberts's Appeal, 39 Pa. St., $20 
2. A searcher. Wharton. 
i’di-al), a. [< perradius + 
-al.) Primarily or fundamentally radial; per- 
taining to the original or primary rays of a 
hydrozoan: said of certain parts or processes, as 
tentacles, as distinguished trom those which are 
secondary and tertiary, or interradial and ad- 
radial: as, the perradial marginal bodies of a 
hydrozoan. 
perradius (pér-vai’di-us), 7.5 pl. perradii (-i). 
[NL., < L. per, through, + radius, ray.) One 
of the primary or fundamental rays or yadiat- 
ing parts or processes of a hydrozoan. In many 
hydrozoans, as scyphomedusans, the perradii are definite- 
ly four in number, alternating with four interradii, and 
situated between pairs of eight adradii. 
perrét, n. Same as perry), pirry, perry>. 
perrewigt, n., An obsolete form of periwig. 
perreyt, n. Same as jerry. 
perriet, n. See perryt. 
perriert (per’i-ér), n. 


[< ME. perrier, OF. per- 


rier, perriere, F. pierrier, nerriere, < ML. petra- 
ria, an engine for throwing stones, < petra 
see petrary, pier. 


F. pierre), a stone: 1. A 


J 


: ees a p d perpolite. 
+ had added EA could have wished . . . the author To be most soft, terce, sweet, Merrick, To Harmar. 3 
Goldsmith, Citize 7 T s»-non’dér), v. t. [< per- + pon- JEES 330 
apep eet ae wona ok aronde aea E ne a Eo 
© Intricate: 7 T, U. > $ ; pis z lo HEAL OF 
peicated ee involve; entangle; make  Perponderof theRed-Herringe s priorityand prevalen™. ee 
aveleg, dificult to be understood or Nashe, Lenten Stuife (Harl. Misc., VI. 157). (Da Pea iel T 
Ate not 4} i ap-po-ta‘shon), n. [< L. perpo- 5 ; é 
he ch erpotation (pér-po-ta SHO; = : isti : r throwing stones, used 
alkene the tomes of the poets, Pratio(n-), a continued drinking, neue fe ballishic an re ‘An Nee form of can- 
Si pene u allegories springs of wisdom, drink without ae OAA] Spee of drink aon the ball of which was of stone. 
B. Jong S er potare, drink: see potation.} . 3 
kapa ae on ae ii. 1. re deeply or much; a drinking Doe agus oe DES nee ao great canes canned pastas of 
a, an i ue sae perquirere, 3 SV 
ior eon to old make the worse appear perquiret, v. t- LHL. peager ch for, < per, Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 79. 


» tO perple. 
sap tobe y ae tan 
toy erezi, in Contorsions of t 


8 of the Thea roote, which 
Thee °, and intricate, and withall hard as é i ieri 
5 , hard as 73. (Halliwell) & of proude gem: 
seh pete aintenigipng “lyn, Diary, March 11, 1690. eine (per’kwi-zit), n. and a. KAL. e Right fall of perreris & of pro nde genys 
ea a dissertatio 01% Which T fear will ex- isitum, anything purchased, also extra pro Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), l 1070. 
Toute harass 7 lon, ’ Steele, Tatler, No. 25. favo am an yearly rent, arising from fines, priret (periär’), n. [F.: see perrier.] Same 
ee ith Susp p ae maci bewilder; wate ete.; prop. neut. of L. rama PP. 2 po A 
2 anxiety, or ambicuity. ay ke diligent sea or: z Š 2 
Lovy ed, but not į uD iguity. perquirere, make are FTA n. Bid Miles bring up the poe : 
With Dopa Ut in despair. 2 Cor. iv.g. quire; in the adj. use, < L. per ae E orris, A Good Knight in Prison. 
+ 


bts perple 
Congreve, t still thy Mind, 


Milton, P. L., ii. 114. 


tr, of Ovid's Art of Love. 


after diligently, make diligent sear 


through, + querere, seek: see quest] 


search into. 


1. An incidental emolument, 
fee, over and above the 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


. 


To perrieret; ”. 
Clobery’s Divine Glimpses (1659), 


Same as perry’. 
The souerayn hym selte was a sete rioll, 


or 
fixed or settled income, perriwigt, ". An obsolete form of peritcig. 


Haridwar 


[ME., < OF. perrierie: see perrys.) 
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on 4 $ 5 ae 

Jn Do perron, $ OF, (and perse!t, © A Middle English form of pierce, 

N), ie ua PASS Ea 2 Ln 

i s, = Pr peiro, perro, perse”, @ any C op se 
ae ee BE atone, < LF.) pers, blue (F. perse, n 


In arch., an external It. 
h access is given to the 


porron (perg 
E.) perron, n 
peiron, < ML, petronus, à 
petra, stone: see er | 
ight of steps by whie 


ehintz), = 


pers z 

persicum, a peaca | 

others, < Gr. TEPKVOS, 

prob, < L. Daret Porsi: 
, India ] 

meine; of a dark- or bluish-gray color. 

TI. x. 1. A blue color; dark blue. 
more sombre far than perse. 


The water was 


2. A kind of cloth, of a bluish-gray color. 
s f pers upon he hadde. 


A Jong surcote 0 I 
5 Chaucer, Gen. 


8. Printed calico or cambric. 


[Obsolete or 
An 


archaic in all uses.] 
obsolete form of parsel. 


Perron.— Cour du Cheval Blanc, Palace of Fontainebleau, France. 


of a building when tho principal 
above the level of the ground. 
an important 


entranee-door 
floor is raised 
It is often so treated as to form 
architectural adornment. 

When that Gaffray was descendid tho, 


At the perron longe bode not in that place. x 
SE Rom. ey Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4974. 


erroquet (per’d-ket), n. See parrakect. 
Barrotstory (pèr-rō'tã-tõ-ri), 4 [K L. per, 
through, + rotare, pp. rotatus, go round in @ 
cirele, roll round: see rotatory.] Passing com- 
pletely through a series from one member to 
the next, and then from the last to the first 


member again. ye? 
perrotine (per’6-tin), n. [Named after the in- 
ventor, M. Perrot.] A ealico-printing machine 
in which the printing-blocks are three in num- 
ber, and which prints in three colors. The 
blocks are engraved in relief, and are arranged like the 
sides of a box which has one side and its ends removed, 
except that their edges do not join as in a Dox, Their 
engraved sides face inwardly. Within the space between 
thë blocks is a revolving prism, over which the calico 
passes by an intermittent winding motion, and which is ac- 
tuated by a spring mechanism to press the cloth against 
the printing-blocks, one after another, to give the required 


It includes 29 genera, 
mainly tropical, of which Persea is the type, and Cinna- 
momum, Nectandra, and Ocotea are the best-known. See 


impressions. j í 
perruquet (pe-rdk’), n. [F.: see peruke.) See cuts under avocado and cinnamon. 
peruke. persecott, n. See persicot. ; 
persecute (pér’s¢-kit), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 


perruquier (pe-rii-ki-a’), n. [F., < perruque: 
see peruke.] A wig-maker. 


After ingratiating himself into the familiarity of the 


secuted, ppr. persecuting. [KF. persécuter = 1t. 
perseguitare, < L, as if *persecutare, < persecutus, 
` waiter, and then of the perruquier, he succeeded in pro- PP. of persegui (> Tt. perseguire, perseguire = 
© * curing a secret communication with one of the printers. Sp. Pg. perseguir), follow after, chase, hunt, 
I. 1n Eroh Amen. of En Il. 415. pursue, seek to obtain, prosecute, LL. perse- 
perryi (per'i),n, [Also perrie; < F. poiré, perry, cute, < per, through, + sequi, follow: see sc- 
< poire, < L. pirum, pear: see pearl.] A fer- guent.j 1+. To pursue; follow close after. 
mented liquor, similar to cider, but made from  Whiles their enemies reioysing in the victory haue per- 
the juice of pears. It is extensively produced secuted them flying some one way and somo another. 
in England, but is little known in America. Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson, ii. 
y ) 
Brithes go single; what should I do there? 2. To pursue with harassing or oppressive treat- 
ae ee iode visitations, ment; harass or afflict with repeated acts of 
A and Fl., Captain, iii. 3. cruelty or annoyance; injure or afflict pers 
perry? n. Same as pirry. tently; specifically, to afflict, harass, or punish 
perry*t (per’i), n 3 T on account of opinions, as for adherence to a 
p pn. [Also perrie, perrey; < ME. ticular creed iri inci 
perreye, perree, perre, LOF. pierrerie, F. pierre. Re icu a creed or system of religious princi- 
ries (pl.), < pierre, stone: see pier.] Jewels; eremicieaiode. of worship. 
precious stones. 3 Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake, Mat. v. 11. 
Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute. 
3 Tennyson, To J. S. 
; ie a weakened sense, to harass or pursue 
vith persistent attentions, solicitations, or other 


aes Hee Oe or annoy. = Syn, 2, To oppress, 

persecution (per-sé-kt/shon), n. [< ME. per- 
E E COF persecution, F. persécution = Sp. 

perse nee = Pg. perseguição = It. persecuzione, 

toll Rae i a perseguizione, < Lu. persecutio(n-), a 
Biting oe Sy piurenit, chase, in law a prose- 
arsenite an L. persecution, < persegui, pp- 
persecute. i nE after, chase, persecute: see 
ing; harassing he act or practice of persecut- 
Gi ally, the Sait or oppressive treatment; espe- 
erty or civil vi action of injury (as loss of prop- 
asa G rer physical suffering, or death) 
or course of an or adhering to some opinion 
mode of conduct, as a religious creed or a 
of worship, which cannot properly be re- 


: : Draf were hem lenere 
Than al the preciouse perreye that eny prince weldeth, 
: Piers Plowman (C), xii. 10. 


In habit maad with chastitee and shame 
Ye wommen shul apparaille yow, quod he, 
And noght in tressed heer and gay erree. 
‘haucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 344. 
perst, i andn. See perse2, 
rrsan er! . a 
per Ranti persauntt, a. Obsolete forms of per- 
Hir laughing eyen, persaunt and clere, 
ee ns Rom. of the Rose, 1. 2809, 
vt. lidi i 0 
rea Yel, dle English form of per- 


perscht, v. A Middle English fi i 
perserutation (werskayta’shon), nL T 
ee daton = 18, perscrutação, < L, perseru- 
tatio(n-), investigation, < Derserutari, i 
serutatus, search through: see persona A 
Searchin, thoroughly; minute search or i 
quiry. [Rare.] Sa 


berserutation 
Carlyle, Past and Present jes, 


[K F. per- 


A > garded as criminal. 

, » „ To punish a man be 7 ‘ 

7S A cause he has committed a crime, or 
ALR brani he is believed, though unjustly, to Dave come 


inquiry; a crime, is not persecution, 


By f Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 
penalties, nee mean the employment of any pains or 


ministration of i 3 
mind, in o ation of any uneasiness to body or 
yD consequence of a man’s Delief, or with a view to 


the matter, 
Knowledge, (Nares.) 


In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


[ME. pers, perse, < OF., (and 
Pr, 
verso, L ML. persus, also perseus, 
reen; according to some, < I, 
h (see peach!); according to 
livid (see perch1); but 
a (ef. ME. inde, a color, 
India, ete.).] I. a. Of a rich 


Lonafellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vii. 103, 


Prol. to C. T., 1. 617. 


ler bay1) or isabella-wood persecutory (per’sé-ki. tō ri) 
«=tO-T1), a 


Perseus 


change it, 
ON to the 
modify opi 
Motives ists 
DA 

a Pers stent or 
of any kind, 

Til 

PD EWI 

The Winds aa 


Benge 
will, nlia 
On by 

ead of 


i Crates 

arg of Sty 
Tgtment, {ars ey 
a Bead 


"eDeateg inj 
wy o 


l pres, 
A pers 


A Pinior 
i tor 
ist; J 

Christians e 


perors, 
persecuti A l 
secutio tional (Pèr-sē-kù maget 
specifically Or re Da) a 
specifically, relating to cating to & K 
8 suffering Persecution. ie 
Seeuti 


Morbid paee 
ae rbid Deliet if 
nal delusi 
oma sions 

what he Calls apon i 
Alien, and Necad V 

. 5 f 


He find 
criminals 


5 persecutio 
] as well a 


4 p-kü-to; 
guitor we perseguidor 2 t 
guitore, LL. persecutor CL 
secutus, persecute: sep 7 
persecutes; one who a d 
other unjustly and vous 
account of religious py 

eae Think’st thou 


Tama 
„rhink’st th am an ey loners 
en. A Persecutor, 1 am surg, aeri 
m sure, art, 
Shak., 3 Hen, VL ve 


K iL 
AQ 4 J PETS ni 
as persecutionat, = toule 


«\ persecutory element ina delusion 


Alien, VA 

persecutrix (pèr’sĝ-kü-triks) n eo 
cutrice = It, persecutrice, P r jen 
persecutria, fem. of persecutor, perse a <u. 
persecute.) A female who petsecutes, g 

Knox . ~ calls her « « « that Idolatrousa f xi 
one a ay oe Spaniards bloud, and erie ee 
Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 142. (Darin) 


perseict (për-sē'ik), a. [< per se +-ic.] Oio 


relating to 1 ity. ke 

Perseid (pér’sé-id), n. [< NL. Perscides.] One | ° 
of the August meteors: so named because b 
they seem to radiate from the constellation r 
Perseus. 

Perseides (pér-sé/i-déz), n. pl. (NL. ph ofl J}; 
Perseis (-id-), < Gr. Mepanic (-10-), a daughter of i 
Perseus, < Tlepoete, Perseus: see Perse f 
as Perseids. i : 

perseityt (pér-sé‘i-ti), n. [< ML. perseita(t ( 
(Duns Scotus), ¢ L. per se, by itself: seep ea: 
The condition of being or of inhering pers 


A Middle English form of par 
perselinet, n. An obsolete variant of parsley: 


sting perseline. 
Fat coleworts and comfor ting ee 


perseleet, n. 


ʻi la E 
litan (pèr-se-pol'i-tan), % an se 
rer Porsépol me «LI orsepolisy Gr m a 
also IlepoaimoAc, Persepolis (see e% 
< Tlepotc, Per- 
sia, +_ TÓNÇ, 
city.] I. a. Of 
or pertammg 
to Persepolis, 
the capital of 
ancient Per- 
sia, or its 1n- 
habitants. 

TI. v. A na- 
tive or an m- 
habiteni of 
Persepolis. 

i (per’- 
sus), 1. Ley 
< Gr. Mepoevs, 
Perseus, 
a northe 
constellation 
called after 
him. ] qn 
Gr. myth, e 
hero, son 
Zeus and Da- 
ë, who slew 


naé, i 
the Gorge! 
and 


Medusa, 
afterwat 
saved Andro- 
meda from # 


ro Cs 
penti, F! 
perseus of aei 1an 


The Constellation Perseus. 


To persever 
js a course 
e Jement isa co 
stinate Cones. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 92. 
18 Sl 


se g-vér’ ans), ma [S ME. 
C iroráunse, CON. perseverance, 
Sp- perseverance = + g- per- 
azad, perse reranzid, < L. 


nce! 
ey) 


france = 


€ ee 
Mrs — It. norsever t 
<i I= “steadfastness, CO 
U arscveran(t-)S, ppr. 
FO eo porseverant.] : ct, 
i Savoring; pers stence in anything 
ers 1 sth 
DY continued purs mpreor 
business OF enterprise begun; steady 
ee Hog in any state or course of action: 
ersisten?, is 
ley ed alike to good and ev il. 
is giueraunse of purpos may quit you to lure, 
a Jandys to lose, & Jangur for ener. z 
w wi ‘Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. 2655. 
H Perseverance, dear my lord, 
s honour bright. an : 
Ste repel ° Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 150, 


esant] possessed, in an eminent degree, that great 
ina statesman, called fis Fe by the polite, 
nicknamed obstinacy by the vulgar. 

ey Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 269. 
9, In theol., continuance in a state of grace, 
kading finally to a state of glory: sometimes 
called final perseverance. See perseverance of 


hue ilesaints, below. 

ion The perseverance of God’s grace, with the knowledge of 
tigood-will, increase with you unto the end. 

L J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), TI. 20. 

ant Feneverance of the saints, the doctrine that “they 

a vow God hath accepted in his Beloved, effectually called 


tol tanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor finall 

Waway from the state of grace, but shall PENRE N 
roe ie to the end and be eternally saved” (West. 
AK ih xvii, § 1). [This doctrine forms one of the 
mete of Calvinism,” but is denied by Arminians, 
bi Anglican Church permits either position to be 


ML)! 


sf yey Application, cte. (see assiduity), 
9 
F Enseverance*t, n. See perceiverance. 


ett spper-se-ver’ ant), a. [< F. persé- 
alte pp is It. perseverante, < L. perseve- 
rece E 01 perseverare, persevere: see per- 


gg ug in pursuit i 
t of ar i lig 
Sich wo a l undertaking. 


48 were not only dey ili 
tonatan only devout, but sedulo: S 
t, perseverant in their devotion. as 


Donne, Sermons, xxiii. 
fore, 
PET-S8-V Er’) 
“ Der; ri 
nrt Severen, < 


=It. 


Derseverare 


strict ox : 
or earnest, < per, through, + 


te Anse ANY eyil co 


è ithe nay et tain thase makes you unhappy ir 


Abp. Wak 
ed in his 


On, hold on 


Rp ol X une 
myst reserve pangna 


the end, 


persevering (pér-s¢ Sat : EA 
in any business or course begun; y ersisting persicary (pér’ 


perseveringly (pér-sé-vér’ing-li), adr. 


e ing; i 
. -elsevering; constant, persistent, or 


tingly wet (pér-sé-yér’ant-li), adv. Perse- 


Liga peed > v.53 pret. and pp. per- 
( pr. 7 ecto: [Formerly r 
+ persévérer = Sp. Pg. per- 
steadfastly, ARA L. perseverare, con- À (pér-si-d/n’l), 1 
TY stri , persevere, perse- persiana (pèr-sra ni. = i 
ISl n., 4, persienne.] A silk stuff decorated with 
See sever intr 

iit Gas e] I. intrans. 
steadi Sae one has undertaken; 
J avoid givin esign or course Com- 
sertaken « § Over or abandoning t 
thin beon g what 
Og, ant, steadfast, or un- 


Sy you into everlasting tor Persica (per’si-ki), 1t- ES 
: ake, Preparation for Death. in Pi 

danger, persons pere was nothing trees (the peach) kati ne INL. (ch. 

o pass the Cape in ‘cari er-si-Ka Tit), © 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, Ten, ne e j 

Stick to (one's work). See 


“> Cause to abide or 


Je Brace în you nro out Wife, and family, 
rs (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 20. 
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G-ver’ing), p. a. 


onstant in 


the or enterprise: as, a 


per 


ecution of a purpos 


severing student. 


sever y In £ 
persevering manner; ith perseverance or ane 
tinued pursuit of what is undertaken. 
ersewet, v. An obsolete form of pursue. 
ersian (pir shan), a. and n. [= OF. persien 
persan, F. persan = Sp. Pg. It. persiano, <1 as 
if Persianus, < Persia, Persi 1 A 
sia,< OPers. Parsa, Pers. Pars (> Ar. Fars), Per- 
sia. Cf. Parsee.) I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Persia, in any of the various limitations of the 


ly corres 
of the 


comprising at its height the greater part of w m Asi 
“A as Ar a S14 
with Egyl , ete. (e) A later kingdom, now EAE 
po Eag ane whe Caspian southward to the Persian 
iulf, and from Turkey eastward to Afghanista salu- 
chistan (called Iran by the Persia 5). antata andreae 
Hence (from the luxury the ancient Per- 
siano et Splendid; magnificent; luxurious; 
so . 


I do not like the fashion of your garm 5 i 
JI not he fash garments; you will 
say they are Persian attire; but let them be changed, 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 85. 
Our men are not onlie become willow, but a great manie, 
through Persian delicacie crept in among vs, altogither of 
straw. Harrison, I. 212, col. 1, quoted by Ellis. 


Persian apple, the peach.— Persian bed, a mattress, or 
framed cushion, so tufted and covered with such material 
that it has a certain decorative character and may serve as 
a bed or a sofa.— Persian berries, the fruit of one 

1 buckthorns, as Rhamnus infectoriua, R. saxatilis, 

R. oleoides, and perhaps others. They afford in decoction 
ht-ye low and green dyes applicable to woolen mate- 
$ including that of Oriental carpets, and also em- 
ployed in cotton-printing, paper-staining, and leather- 
dressing. They are grown in France, Spain, Asia Minor, 
s well as in Persia, and are distinguished as Avignon 


‘are indiscriminately called Persian berries. Also called 


yellow berries.— Persian blinds. Same as persiennes,— 
Persian carpet, cat. See the nouns.— Persian cord, 
a material for women’s dresses, resembling rep, made of 
Dict. of Needlework.— Persian deer. 
(a) Cereus marek (b) Damani related to the 
common fallow-deer.— Persian drill, dualism, era. See i ar-si-flér” 

the nouns.— Persian fire, in pathol., same as anthraz.— persifleur (pore hs 
Persian gazel, Gazella subgullurosa.— Persian insect- 
See tnsect-powder.— Persian lily, a plant of 
z No people ever were so little prone to admire at all as 


cotton and wool. 


powder. 
the genus Fritillaria (F. Persica), a native of Persia, cul 
tivated as a garden-flower.— Persian lynx, Same as cara 
cal.— Persian morocco, 2 kind of morocco leather muck 
used in bookbinding. 


is, fir 
Is 


shed on the grain side in imitation of the grain o! 
n. It is mostly made in Germany, from the skin: 


rived.— Persian tick, Argas persicus. 


See wheel. 


TI. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
The modern Persians ar 
a mixed race, in part descended from the an- 
2. The language spoken in 
Persia, a member of the Tranian branch of the 


Aryan or Indo-European family of languages. 
Modern Persian dates from about A. D. 1000; older dia- 
lects are the Avestan or Zend, and the language of the 


or of modern Persia. 


cient Iranians.— 


Achremenian cuneiform inscriptions. 


3. In arch., a male figure draped in the an- 
cient Persian manner, and serving m place of 


a column or pilaster to support an entablatur 
fine silk used for linings and the like. 


Thread Sattin, lined with a green and white Persian. 


[NL.: see Persia 


Dict. of Needlework. 


large flowers. [a F. Persique 


Persic (pér’sik), a. and n. 


= Sw. Dan. Persisk), i i 
xéc, Persian, < Depot, Persia: see Persian. 
peach}, from the same source. ] 
sian. 


< L. persica, peach: see peachl.] A genus 


persicarius, peach-tree),< L. pe 
see peachi.]  - 
gonum Persicaria; a 


north temperate zon 
bright rose-red flowers. 


Persicize (pér’si-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Persi- 


< Gr. Mepsic, Per- persicot (pér’si-kot),n. [Also persecot; < F, per- 


r berries, Spanish berries, ete., though by dyers they 


Tt may be finished by graining in 
any style, but for the most part it is seal-grained—that 


hairy sheep called Persian goats, whence its name is de- 
See Argas.—Per- 
sian ware, 2 kind of pottery, introduced by English 
makers about 1883, in which decoration is freely applied, 
modeled in low relief with a semi-transparent glaze, which 
appears darker in color where it is thicker, as in the hol- 
lows, and lighter on the projections.— Persian wheel. 


See atlantes and caryatid.— 4. A thin, soft, and persi o (per’si-d), n. 


in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anr 
Quoted in Ashton's Soci: al ig of aL 


-sico (ef. D. Perzisch =G. Persisch 
SP PEA K CL. Persicus, < Gr. Iepa 


Same as Per- 


L. (Toummefort, 1700), 


[NL. (cf. ML 
rsicum, a peach: 


caria, Polygonum we mh dense spikes of rather large 


and eGangotri 


persistence 


a-ri),m. [< F, persicaire = 
2 = 
Sp. Pg. It. persicaria, < NL. persicaria, q. V} 
Same as persicaria. : 


cized, ppr. Pers ng. [< Persie + - 
make Persian; assimilate in any way 
thing Persian. 


y To 
o some- 


“India "the abstract form of a word derived through 
the Greeks from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhu, 
a river, pre-eminently the Indus, ÆEneye. Brit., XIL 73L 


sicot, < L. persicum, a peach: see peach.) A 
cordial prepared by macerating in alcohol lem- 
on-peel and different spices with a large pro- 
portion of the kernels of peaches, apricots, or 
similar fruits.—Persicot-water, a sweet syrup fla- 


vored in a manner similar to persicot cordial, but mach 
weaker, having but little alcohol, 


persienne (pér-si-en’), n. [F., fem. of OF. per- 
sien, Persian: see Persian, n., 4.] An Eastern 
cambric or muslin printed with colored pat- 
terns. 

persiennes (pér-si-en’), n. pl. [F., pl. of per- 
sienne, fem. of OF. persien, Persian: see Per- 
sian.) Outside window-shutters made of thin 
movable slats fastened in a frame on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. Also called Per- 
sian blinds. 

persiflage (F. pron. per’si-fliizh), 7. LE., < per- 
sifler, banter, quiz, < L. per; through, + F. sif- 
fier, hiss, whistle, < L. sibilare, sifilare, hiss: 
see sibilant.] Light, flippant banter; idle, 
bantering talk or humor; an ironical, frivo- 
lous, or jeering style of treating or regarding 
a subject, however serious it may be. 

I hear of Brougham from Sefton, with whom he passes 
most of his spare time, to relieve his mind by small talk, 
persiflage, and the gossip of the day. 

Greville, Memoira, March 15, 1851. 

persiflate (pér’si-flat), v. i.;_ pret. and pp. per- 

siflated, ppr. persiflating. [K F. persifler, ban- 

ter (see persiflage), + -ate?.] To indulge in 
persiflage, or light, flippant banter. (Rare.] 

We talked and persislated all the way to London. 

Thackeray, Letters, 1849. 

[F., < persifler: see 
persiflage.) One who indulges in persiflage; a 
banterer; a quiz. 


- the French of Voltaire. Persiflage was the character of 
n their whole mind. . . . They feel withal that, if persitlage 
be the great thing, there never was such a persijleur. 
í Carlyle. 
s persimmon (pér-sim’on), n. [Also persimon; 
Amer. Ind.] 1. One of several species of the 
genus Diospyros; primarily, D. Virginiana of 
North America, the date-plum, a tree common 
in the South, growing to a height of 60 feet. 
The hard fine wood of the species is used in turnery, etc., 
and especially for shuttles. The black or Mexican per- 
simmon, or chapote, is D. Texana of Mexico and Texas, 
with a small black sweet and insipid fruit: its wood is 
probably the best ‘American substitute for box. D. Kaki 
e is the Japanese persimmon. 
2. The fruit of any of the above-named trees. 
That of D. Virginiana is an inch in diameter, is extreme- 
ly astringent when green, and is sometimes used as a 
remedy for diarrhea; when frosted or thoroughly ripe it 
js sweet and edible. With other ingredients it yields a 
domestic beer.—Not a huckleberry to one's persim- 
mon, not to be compared with one; Insignificant in com- 
arison with one, (Southern U. —That ’s persim- 
mons or all persimmons! that’sfine! {Southern U. 8. 
— The longest pole knocks the persimmon, success 
e. falls to him who has the most advantages. [Southern 


: A powder used in dyeing: 


same as cudbear. 


One ditto {nightgown} of red and white broad stript Persism (pér’sizm), n. [¢ Gr. as if *Ileporopdc, 


< Uepcičew, act, think, or speak with or like the 
Persians, < Iépoys, a Persian: see Persian.) A 
Persian idiom. $ ’ 
persist (pér-sist’), v. ù. [< F. persister = Sp. 
Pg. persistir = It. persistere, < L. persistere, con- 
tinue, persist, < per, through, + sistere, causal 
of stare, stand: see stand. Ct. assist, ete.] To 
continue steadily and firmly in some state, 
g, course of action, or pursuit, especially in spite 
~ of opposition, remonstrance, ete.; persevere, 
especially with some degree of obstinacy. 
Thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
of But makes it much more heavy. 


ne, 


n, 


Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 186. 
well begun, and well gone forward, so well 


A As you haye 
persist and apply end. 


ground with a more angry, sound than these 


i ince’s 2). Also called a a saint, and they persisted de 
orientale (see rince’s-feather, 2). Dut Saul ro 
rene Ste heart’s-ease,2(0).—Water-persi- ‘Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 


the : s 
rsistence (pér-sis tens), t. 
POE. persistance = Sp. Pg. 


Bradjord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IL. 71. 


5; Poly- i 
The plant lady seo ncpecies iy It was otherwise in Saul, whom Jesus threw to the 
59, D l 
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persistence 
sistenza, < ML, “persistentia, 


parson, I. per- 
Pg. pessoa = It. 
rie 


< persone, perso n, 


DE 
son, < OF 
parian Sp. porsona 


sonne, person, = 


< L, persisten(t-)s, 


are nt i ity of y ae 

istent: see persistent.) 1. The quality © arnt = nersona 

Rane Pi, steady or firm adherence to persona, a E ORON, Maron; 2 io Ber 

or continuance in a state, course of action, oP e OO, Porson. oaao e 

» eS 0 y S00 * Ea oe + 

ursuit that has been entered upon; especially persone person, character, parson, = MHG. 
8 ’ 


G. person, person, = Teel. per- 

sona person, person, parson, = Sw. Dan. per- 

son person, personage, character, < L, persona, 

a mask for actors, hence a personage, charac- 

ter, or a part represented by an actor, a part 
, 


A systains in the world, a person or 

iin object swith the porsier egge, Ais aiso a parson; sald to Do de 
he law of mechanics, PCTSOTU AE, = ; A EROA 

ae piace areas of pal Spencer to sum rived, with ent orun an 4 L ON a 

up all the laws of mechanics, especially the two principles < personare, sounc 1 rO% shy se ae ane ‘i f 

af the permanence of matter and the conservata of en- cound on a musical instrument, play, call out, 


The law of action and reaction may E ete., < per, through, + sdnare, sound, < SONUS, 


amore or less obstinate persever- 
ance; perseverance notwithstanding, opposi- 
tion, warning, remonstrance, ete, —2. The con- 
tinuance of an effect after the cause which first 
gave rise to it is removed: as, the porsistanoa of 
the impression of light on the retina after the 


‘of persons), ‘persone, person, 


ergy. v ; 
S! e of thealge l 3 5 A ON. A 

aE a a ne a law may be stated in an sound: see sonant, sound č; The E senso 
i $ ins an arbitrary constant in- ‘mask? is late in E., and is a mere Latinism.] 


integrated form which conta as 
nependent of the time,— Persistence of vision, the con 


y, ession upon the retina of the eye 
tinuance of a visual impression up: Sct tine 


after the exciting cause is removed. me 
varies with the intent y of the light and the qxcitability 
of the retina, and ordinarily is brief, though the dura a 
may be for hours or even days. The after-Image uia 
either positive or negativo, the latter when the brighi 
parts appear dark and the colored parts in their cama 
sponding contrast-colors. Tt is because of this ieee 
tence that, for example, a ath an ARI 

sa line or circle of light. The phenak rope, 
ee ee similar contlvances depend for their 


neiently worn by actors, cover- 
head, and varying according to 
o be represented; hence, a mask 


1}. A mask a 
ing the whole 
the character t 
or disguise. A 
tertain it is that no man can long put on a person and 
aont but his evil manners will peep through the 
r f the white robe. 
PERREN Jer. Taylor, 
2. The character represented by such a m 
or by the player who wore it; hence, chi 


Apples of Sodom, iii. 


zovtrope, a or th 
effect ipon this principle, =Syn. 1, Industry, Application, A SR art eo asnes or SUS- 
ete. (see assiduity), pertinacity, doggedness. ter ; role; pa ait 

¢ p [As persistence tains on the stage or in life. 


persistency (pér-sis’ten-si), n. 
(see -cy).] Same as persistence, 1. : 
py this hand, thou Pan me as Ms DEY gevra book 
o er nh 20 
ersistent (per-sis‘tent),a. [= F. persistant = 
Se Pg. O tone <L. persisten(t-)s, ppr. of 
persistere, persist: see persist.] 1. Persisting 
or continuing in spite of opposition, warning, 
remonstrance, ete.; refusing to cease or give up 
some action, course, or pursuit; persevering: 
as, a persistent beggar; persistent attempts to 
do something. 
Henceforward rarely could she front in hall, 
Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye. 


Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. That endures; enduring. 


Strange that some of us, with quick alternate vision, 
see beyond our infatuations, and, even while we raye on 
the heights, behold the wide plain where our persistent 
self pauses and awaits us. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 163. 


Matter is indestructible, motion is continuous, and be- 
neath both these universal truths lies the fundamental 
truth that force is persistent. J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. 150. 
8. Specifically—(@) In bot., continuing with- 
out withering: opposed to caducous, deciduous, 
or marcescent: as, a persistent calyx (one re- 
maining after the corolla has withered). (b) In 
z00l., perennial ; holding to morphological char- 
acter, or continuing in functional activity; not 
degenerate, deciduous, or caducous, as a part 
or an organ: as, persistent types of structure; 
the persistent horns of cattle or gills of newts. 
‘There are several groups which show special marks of 
degeneracy. Such are tl y 
eg ee ve ane Sad maxillary bones and 
t E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 333, 


4, Repeated; continual. 


The persistent breathing of such air tend: 
Kinds of vital onergy, and predisposes to ee etal St 
ualey and 


5 coumans, Physiol., § 128. 
Persistent character, in morphology, a characte 
ecessarily essential, but found throneh a large rere or 
species or eron eee cuaratiey is said to persist as 
asce i structure, — 
a eT ture.— Persistent pulp, 


From his first appearance upon the stage, in his new 
person of asycophant or juggler, instead of his forner per- 
son of a prince, he [Perkin Warbeck] was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers, but also of the common 
people. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIT., p. 180. 

I then did use the zereo of your father ; 

The image of his power lay in me. 
A ees YS Shak., 2 Hen: IV., V. 2. 74 
I must take upon me the person of a philosopher, and 
make them a present of my advice. ` 
Steele, Guardian, No. 141. 

3. A human being; a man, woman, or child; 

an individual; in a broader sense, a self-con- 

scious being. Sce def. 9, and personality, 1. 

Nyghe that Cytee of Tyberie is the Hille where oure 
Lord fedde 5 thousand Persones with 5 barly Loves and 2 
Fisshes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 116. 

There were some Hundreds of Coaches of Persons of 
the best Quality. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 6. 

Person... is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing, in different times and places. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvii. 9. 

Passing to the higher level of intellection, we come at 
length upon the concept which every intelligent being 
more or less distinctly forms of himself as a person, M. or 
N., haying such and such a character, tastes, and convic- 
tions, such and such a history, and such and such an aim 
in life. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 
4t. An individual of importance, distinction, or 
dignity; a personage. 

And on her hedde she had a croune; 

Her semed well an high persoun, 

For round enuiron her crownet 

Was full of rich stones fret. Rom. of the Rose. 

As I’m a Person, I'll have you bastinado'd with Broom- 
sticks. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 11. 
5. In an affected sense, an individual of no im- 
portance or not entitled to social recognition: 
commonly applied to female servants or em- 
ployees: as, a capable young person as milli- 
oe assistant; a respectable person as cook. 
[Collog., Eng.) 

The “young person” of the quite ordinary middle classes, 
presumably so much brighter, and so much fuller of in- 


tiative, than the youth with whom she condescends to 
consort. The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 420. 


Gt, Therector of a parish; aparson. See par- 


Pee ently (per sis fent-li), adv. Soastoper- SOn. 
; in stent manner; with persistency, Aud now persones han ON 
LAAS dy (persisting N) adv. In NERE hem, ee ee 


Thise possessioneres preche and depraue freres, 
Piers Plowman (B), V. 143. 


The person of the toun hir fader was. 
Chaucer, Beeve’s Tale, 1. 23. 


Manner; perseveringly; steadily. 
tive (pér-sis’tiv), a. KK persist + -ive,] 
in persisting; persevering; persistent. 


To find persistive constan 
: Shab, Nand Ci 3. 21. re vicar of Stepnie, and Garrard was person of 
për- ' Jot [= Pg. persolver = Holinshed, Chron. of England, p. 953. (Latham.) 


ae te discharge or re- T The human form in its characteristic com- 
er te Give, render, < Pleteness; the body of the living man or woman 
Seto Ree ee mith all that belongs to it; Boe form; exter- 
erly toe tho TRR oD rennes against the person; 
ge VEEM red; dorn- 

ment of the person. sacred; the a 

King Henry, our great mast 

His person to your loy pater, doth commit 
At our arrival] Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 3. 
o a arrival, a Soldier conyey'd us to the Governor, 
Vary siop a Were taken, and oF persons examin'd 


D S p q 
ev abrletiy. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 12, 1641. 


ology, 


„The person of th 
his orator e orator was in perfect harmony with 
Story. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
bj 


personablen 


persone, "- 
personag' 


8. In biol, an 
row Sense, ag t 
pite or medusa 
of the parts vI 
pcomotive, (2? tl 
() generative q t 

e 0 


mman being } F 
the law: e 


ther 
i lora 
avi ià 
law.— 10, [ane 
in {{efinitions of 
vidual in the p 
Yj on © ag $ r, 
tinguishing or o aS 
re, T ` 
essence, 
them. ` 


For there j 

= © 18 One Pers, 

Son, and another ornamo 
Whe a i E 

NE I denominate a Perso 

muiehe nee which is related to pa 

guished from them Dy patot 


an ing i 

an incommuniean k 
Jalvin'y Ta i 

Í three y 

ds rela 


Tala Tn gram., one o 
a subject stan 
are in many ] 
ences in the 
the ae 
cer; t 
and th 
ken of, 
of a word, ¢ uhilk į; 
» quhilk 
Tes Ge ns ie Pele ae 
Peter said that Tam tee pele 
A, Hume, Orthogray 
eee porion; in law, a 
>, sometimes termed legal 
below.— Confident Person. See co 


tion of the pe 
Jutation, eto Gene diversity of p 


"D itsel; 
peak elf: i 


ne ae th peren- 
P `, Pas Jurisdiction, L 
person. Same as artificial person.— 1a LB 
tive, ctc., person. Sce the Ffectives gee ait 
in Zaw, a human being, in contradistinetion to Peper 
person. See corporation.— Persons of color, Seeclir— 
Protective, tentacular, cte., person. Scetheadjectines 
— Third person. (a)See def. 11, (b) The Holy Ghost, (o) 
An expression common in legal phraseology to in 
any one not a party to a contract, relation, EN 
ing under consideration ; as, the liability of members da 
corporation to third persons.= Syn, 2-4, Perem, Indi 
vidual, Personage. Person is the most general and com- 
mon word for a human being, of either sex and of any age 
or social grade, without emphasizing the fact that there 
is but one, or, if there are more than one, viewing then 
severally : as, I met a person who said, etc, Zndiridu 
views a person as standing alone, or ot 5 sl 
separately before the mind: as, therig nts oft ti 
the rights of individuals; itis incorrect Wy ea il 
for person unemphatically : as, there were a at 
uals in the room. A personage is an fmt ha aa 
guished, or isnon person Ara 
called ‘‘a great moral personage. 1 o repre- 
persont (pèr’son), v. t. [S eraon ml gee 
sent as a person TE ata 
persona (pér-s0/nd), 0.5 Pl per iol 
< L. persona: see person] j 
) A t 
person, 8. OF, personae: 
personable (pèr'sgn-a-bl), a 1, Having? 
rsonnable; ESD or person; of good anne” 
well-formed body or 4 
well-forr table. 


), DE 
same Aè 


ite, comely long: 
The people, he affirmed, Wer, ms omas 
ed, and very personable. 3 i ent 
2. In law: (4) Qualite ake anyi ng 
jur peten ake uy 
ort R $ m orsonally visib 
or — 8t. 
interviewed. ried 
i ri vinchester Sii si 
My saied lor de of Y vated wi 


i S 
the kyng his father, 50,71], Hen: 
personable. A 2 pines), n 


form; stature; 


They [of Japan] 


off the 
E growing peh: 


much esteen 


e 

p e = 
F. personnag' £ 
= be. personage’. i 
sonaticum, 2180 Ari 
ic representatio 1 Bopi 
also a parsonag® 


apresented; 
„gon represen 
ox: 5 acter. 


alres 
nd, * pyre 
3 r5 and perot 


ye ae f view of 
sm the ine, 
Fe pak? i W. Bro? sonaye 


Epick Poesy- 
in all the 


, il. 16. 
»specially, & man 


Spenser, F» Q» 


„Js and } l 
Nid r birth and virtu 
Shak, À ae 

arly personage, in a 

an elderly personage 
f faded damask, and wear- 
i N gair of an unusual length n? 
te fawthorne, geven Gables, vil 
„jg fallen,” said an antique 

s dead. aa 
Middlemarch, iii, 24. 
; person. 
onages 


nes and goodlye pe 
ompt V8 but d 
J, t 


etal 
art ace 
G 


sas Eleanor. + + 
g nam as Eleanor 
Pa browne complexion. 
al, etc. See P 

i 


selyn, Diary, p. % 


wér-80" T K [L.: persona, 
j grata, fem. of gratus, be- 
A person who is 
ambassador 
o the sovereign to whom 


ty 
r podividil 


redited. x 
roeon-l) andn. [K ME. personal, 


J, personel, F. personnel = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. personal, pessoal = It. personale, 
pelonging to a person (as a 
CL, persona, person : see person. J 
Lot. i g to a person or se -con- 
eos being as distinct or distinguished from 
sting g personality, or the character 
fa person; self-conscious; belonging to men 
wå women, or to superhuman inte 
md not to animals or things: as, a personal 
God; the personal object, of a verb.—2. Per- 
wining, relating, or peculiar to a person or self- 
tuscious individual as distinct or ¢ ish- 
elitom others or from the community ; indi- 
“du: as, not a public but a personal matter; 
prsonal interests; personal property, ete. 

Seeing Virtues are but personal, Vices only 
Halle, Baker, Chron 
Weare impressed with an irresistible conv 
premal identity. D. Stewart, Philos. E: 


„Inthe midst of a corrupt cour’ ad ki 
AET ptcourt he had kept I 


commu- 
p. 107. 


3 personal 
Macaulay, list. Eng., vii. 


wali teach us, had valuable personal privileges. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 331. 


plicable or a 

trofensive 

lr individu 

4 person 

tial temarks, 
Splenetic, pers a 

A wounded titng with auton acy 


You have ney, ers 


Eronat fi 
eling about her, one way or other. 


Mrs. ‘ 
t rare Trs. Craik, Young Mrs. Jardine, vii 
» Personal reminis 
tigate Ci miniscences. 
ess a) x 
aithing sh “ar-witness of that which he relates 
ee of aay of personal i 
Supern; experience afford: i 
toler ae Occurrence, ES CRG Ln 
e 
a ected, or made ir 
e; a p Dlesentativ 
a Lersonal inte 
y mons; per, 
h 
Pes ant 


2 person, and no 


NYculte he 


koy 
oan, tet them po pecyfyed them ag: ; 7 lizm); n. [= E. person: 

vable and t© personal? communyon for that personalism (per Son; 22% 79 m ter of Shee [Princess Margaret} bare . = a mortal hatred to 

ie Eie departynge. a cacion, and “palisme; < personal +"ism.] The charac Hane e of Lancaster, and personal to the king. 

Tap Ughter of if abyan, Chron., IT., an, 1407. being personal. , : K OnE Bacon, Hen. „p: 30. 
SS Zersonat conte nS Of France . . personalist (pèr son-alist), M. Eako of per- 8. As regards one’s personal existence or an- 
tin hference with his grace. -ist.] In journalism, & writer or editor O% E dividuality: as, to remain pe rsonally the same 

Pers Shak., L. L. La it 1. 32. sonal notes, anecdotes; ete. . sa 
avour, oem As a witty and slashing political 2er sonalist, as an oe as 
Vourites thans e the heads a ning T nsidered by friend and foe 5 p 
att behind meegsent king vithout an equal The Nation, June 15, 1876, p. 332. ( ee 
sonal Bue ear titi), ne} Pl. perso? 22 
Shane Wah wa, personality (person Wid ae persona Tn law, personal propert, 


The [Roman] citizen, as the Acts of the Apostles alone 


Perot dlnectly applicable to a specific 
as ividual, or to his character, con- 
rc} pointed, directed, or specifically ap- 
plied, especially in a disparaging 

al (eithe manner, to some particu- 
ye er one’s self or another): 
paragraph; personal abuse; per- 


month Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 
e young lady; you can have no Personales (pér-so-na lez), n- pl. (NL. (Lind- 


), 

me's self, or one’s own experi- 
dy i 

nd yìs a personal narrative. Dante is 


Macaulay, Milton. 
haftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 121. 
€: as, a personal ap- 


EN personal ser- 
nal application is ne- personalisation, persona 


+; 1 Hen, IV., iv. 3. 88. 
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7. of or pert aining to the person or bodily = 
form; belonging to the face or figure; corporeal: D 
as, personal beauty. K pg 
It was the fame of this heroick y 
mined his Royal Highness to desire fannie pee 
whose personal charms... were now 
part of her character. Addizon, Freeholder, No. 
8. In gram., denoting or pointi sao: 
5 gram., g solnting to TSON: 
expressing the distinc } S C 
Į g ae of the three per- 
sons: as, a personal pronoun; a perso 
i nal ve 
—Chattel personal. See chattel. — Personal wets 
in law: (a) An action that can be brought only by thé 
person who is supposed to be injured. (b) An action for b 
me R of money or specific chattels. 5 E 
ion other than one for the recovery of land. P 
u c ia ~— PE: 
acts of Parliament, statutes relating to ee nal 
sons, such as an act authorizing a person to change his 
name, etc. Personal assets, See asseta, 1.— Personal 
pond, in Scots law, a bond which acknowledges receipt of a 
sum of mo: and binds the granter, his heirs, executors 
s 5 x 1 tir rf 
s to repay the sum at a specified time, with 
e of failure and interest on the sum while 
ins unpaid.— Personal diligence or exe- 


à c 
the same r 


cution, in Scots law, a process which consists of arrest- viewed from some vantage- 


ment, poinding, and imprison: .— 

tion. Soe p ment.— Personal equa- 
tate the duration of which can be definitely ermine: 
or computed in time when it is created, N Reppert 
for a term of years, as contrasted with an estate for life 
See personal property.— Personal identity, the condition 
aining the same person or of retaining all the per- 
al characteristics throughout the changes of mental 
and bodily life; continuity of personality.—Personal-lib- 
laws, in U. S, hist., during the slavery period, laws 
i by several Northern States, in order to secure to 


one’sown actions. Cooley.—Personal security, the secur- 
ity afforded by the obligation of one or more natural per- 
80) distinguished from that secured by a pledge or 
mortgage of real or personal property.— Personal ser- 
vice. (a) Inthe law of procedure, delivery to the person, as 
distinguished from constructive service, such as by publica- 
iion and mailing. (b) In the law of real property, such a 
servitude as has not been constituted for the advantage of 
the estate, but has been grantedon another's estate, only for 
theuseofaperson. A ngell.— Personal supposition, the 
acceptation of acommon name to denote the things which 
come under the class it signifies: thus, in the proposition 
“gman is running,” the word man has a personal supposi- 
tion.— Personal tithes, tithes from profits arising from 
manual occupations, trade, fisheries, etc.— that is, the 
tenth part of the clear gains —as distinguished from the 
proceeds of agricultural labor.— Personal transaction, 
in some modern statutes as to evidence, a transaction ha 
in person, 2s distinguished from one had through agents 
in the absence of the person.— Personal verb, in gram., 
a verb-form having a personal character, or taking a sub- 
ject; a true or finite verb-form ; not an infinitive or par- 
ticiple. em Z 

TI, n. 1. In law, any mo vable thing, either 
living or dead; amovable.—2. A short notice 
or paragraph in a newspaper referring to some 


person or persons. 


ley, 1836), so called from the personate corolla; 
< L. persona, & mask: see person.] 


commonly personate oF two-lipped corolla, 


ovules, or with two, one placed ab 
It includes the extensive and mainly 


laria, Acanthus, and the 
t parasitic plants; the bladderworts, aquatic; 


family, strong-5¢! 
mellia families of trees and shrw 


zation, personalize. 


ties (-tiz). [S F. personnalité = 


Por anoi < ML, personalita t-s, < LL. perso- 
nalis, personal: see person. CË. perso ; 
pe person. CË, personalty. 

lh I I y.) 1. 
guished from a thing; self-conaciousness; ex- 
istence as a self-conscious being; also, per- 
sonal qualities or endowments considered col- 
lectively; a person. 
personality commonly implies personal iden- 
tity. p i 


(© Any ac- they imply consciou 


cannot be di 
loses hi 
same pe 
A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 


A cohort 


of eight orders of dicotyledonous camopetalous 
plants of the series Bicarpellatz, known by the 


the smaller rudimentary or obsolete posterior 


stamen, and the two carpels with numerous 
ae í ove the other. 


inly herbaceous Serophu- l 
Gesnera families; the broom-rapes, personally (pér’son-al-i), ade. 
ented herbs; and the bignonia and colu- 


ibs. A 
Jise. See personali- 
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personalty 


Sp. personalidad = Pg. personalidade = It, 


sential character of a person as distin- 


As a philosophical term 


See personal. 
Now that which c 
ea person. The 


3 contrive, which can design, must 
apacities constitute personality, for 
s3 of thought. 

Paley, Nat. Theal,, xxiii. 
All mankind place their personality in something that 
vided, or consist of parts... . When a man 
te, his health, his strength, he is still the 
n, and has lost nothing of his personality... . 


alls a monad, Reid, Intellectual Powers, iil. 4. 


In order to become majestic, it (a procession) should be 
vint,. . . for then, by its re- 


c si moteness, it melts all the petty eramalities of which it 
See equation.— Personal estate (in lands), an es- ** made up into one broad mass PERENA j 


Hauthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal depths of Peramality. 
Tennyom, Palace of Art. 


The personality of God ought not. . . to be conceived 


as individual, butas a total, universal personality ; and, in- 
stead of personifying the absolute. it is 
to conceive it as personifying itself to infinity. 


ecessary to learn 


Veitch, Introd. to Deseartes’s Method, p. clxxvi. 


2. A personal characteristic or trait. 


I now and then, when she teases me with praises which 
Hickman cannot ‘deserve, in return fall to praising those 
qualities and personalities in Lovelace which the other 
never will have. > 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IT, 198. (Danie#.) 
3. Limitation to particular persons or classes. 

During the latter half of that century the important step 
was made of abolishing the pereonality of the code, and ap- 
plying it to all persons, of whatever race, living within the 
territory. Brougham. 
4, Direct applicability or application, as of a 
remark, an allusion, etc., to a person or indi- 
vidual: as, the personality of a remark. 

Not being supported by any personality (though some 
guessed it to be directed at the character of the late Lord 
Melcombe), it [a play} was not received with those bursts 
of applause so common to his higher-seasoned entertain- 
ments. W. Cooke, Life of 8. Foote, I. 75. 
5, An invidious or derogatory remark made to 
or about a person, or his character, conduct, 
appearance, ete.: as, to indulge in personalities. 

Mr. Tiliot had looked higher and higher since his gin 
had become so famous; and in the year ‘29 he had, in Mr. 
Muscat’s hearing, spoken of Dissenters as sneaks—a per- 
sonality which could not be overlooked. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 

6. In law, personal estate. In this sense usually 

personalty.— Personality of laws, a phrase including 

‘all those laws which concern the condition, state, an 

capacity of persons, a5 the reality of laws denotes all those 

laws which concern property or things. An action tn per- 
sonality or personalty is one brought against the right per- 
son, or the person against whom, in law, it lies. 
personalization (per? son-al-i-za’shon), n. [< 
personalize + -ation.] The attribution of per- 
sonal qualities to that which is impersonal; the 
act of making personal, or of regarding some- 
thing as a person; personification. Also spelled 
personalisation. 
Personalization [in nature-worship] exists at the outset; 
and the worship is in all cases the worship of an indwell- 


SS GATE veig: Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 458. 
ersonalize (pér’sqn-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
personalized, ppr- personalizing. (=F. person- 
naliser = Sp. personalizar = Pg. personalisar ; 
as personal + -ize.| Tomake personal; endow 
with personality; personify. Warburton. Also 
spelled personalise. 

Our author adopts a simple though efficacious plan of 


comparison between the outward appearance of things 
He personalizes 


Jaces in London in 1837 and 1887. 
ma Eo G hs, and sends them walking arm-in-arm down 
the Stran Quarterly Rev., CALY L 195. 


i) [< ME. person- 
ally; < personal +-ly2.| 1. mna personal man- 


resentative or substitute: as, to be persona 
present; to delivera letter persona Wy 2, Wit 
respect to an individual; as an individual. 


ner; in person; py bodily presence; not by ily 


5 
; 
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personalty F mar 
aar a 7 3e n ¥ alphabetic nersontfication which en ivens all suc 3 tons 

tinction from Teas OF realiproperty.” Beo per- rane unger, dlitude Freedom, by the casy R fonts o | Many sno, Perspecty 
sonal, real. an Initial capital. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st sor., p. 2, Per 16 brilli Y BDecieg Ve 
Our courts now regard a man's personalty in 3 light Emt diment; impersonation. lie Soonieæ 
nearly, if not quite, equal to his realty. 2. Embo aes ERA ; icher, 18; 
: i Blackstone, Coma 11, xxiv. They are personijications; thoy are passions, talents, apetalous pí 
sere me virtues, vices, | men. aie ee aS Dle 
Action in personalty. See personality of laws, under opinions, virtu ‘Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece, Series Nuc 


l 
ovules, the 


personality. x sentati i p 
5 i x | presentation in the form of ¢ 
ersonate (por’son-at), v.; pret. and pp. person- 8. In art, the represen ; : 1 a seed-leavas ! 
3 e id L. personatus, as- person of something abstract, as a virtue or eludes 8 en 
Se ener. 
Perspective o 


ated, ppr. personating. 
sumed, counterfeited, masked, < persona, 2 
mask: seo person. No L, or ML, verb *perso- 
nare appears in this sense. Ct. L, personare, 
resound, play on a musical instrument (see 
person).] I, trans. 1. To assume or put on the 
character or appearance of; play the part of; 
pass one’s self off as. 

Tho elder Brutus only personate 
for the good of the public. 
2, To assume; put on; perform; play. 

Does she personate, 

own to us, this rude behaviour? 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iy, 2 


3. To represent falsely or hypoeritically; pre- 


tend: with a reflexive pronoun, [Rare.] 
It has been the constant practice of the Jesuits to send 


over emissaries, with instructions to personate 
members of the several sects amongst us. 
4}. To represent by way of similitude; typify. 
The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, $ 
Personates thee. Shak, Cymbeline, V. 5. 454. 
Dł To deseribe; characterize ; celebrate. 
Twill drop in his way some obscure epistles of love; 


wherein . . . he shall find himself most feelingly person- 
Shak., T. N., iis 8. 173. 


z G. 
tive art, = S) P 
d the fool and madman prospettiva p: g. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. Sw. Dan. ; D; 


For some ends unkn 


Galilæus, g 

Gal t Wo 

spective glasses a 

known to the relents 
S. 


Gou’s pe spective glasg 


themselves 
Swift, 


A Cane with a Si 

top of it 2 at ‘ev Thea et 
Head to turn menace aan tnt 
neon » and in ity MD 
Quoted in A shton's Social He sate i 
l “ein “len 
2. Of or ini : 

i pertaining t 
2. x o T 
solid objects Tones fet fae 
a 


Tepresenti, 


ated. 

In fable, hymn, or song, 80 personating te h í 
Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. sented in perspective: th Surface, Rew’ 
Milton, P. R., iv. 341. portioned in its parts, me oU8ghlyandi Repr. 
[In this passage personale is by some referred to Latin torted; true: as, a eh not anamorphous Tiro 
personare, play (celebrate with music). See etymology.) Personification,—The "Church of Christ," from the west front of the Tee as, & perspective play US ordig 

TI. intrans. To play a fictitious character. Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris (13th century sculpture). ine recommend this system to the an. Seel, 

fs ; a k eq e court, gorgeous) Go people, a geraj 
He wrote many poems and epigrams, sundry petty com- vjece, or of an aggregation, as a race or nation, nated from within, was exhibited and mie 
ae gaping mnllitaje 
Burke, Present Dia 


edies and enterludes, often-times personating with the a y A NR 
actors. Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich. TI., p. 76. (Latham.) 2 body of doctrines, ete.. AA Perspective glasst. S 
ersonificative (pér-son‘i-fi-ka-tiv), a. [< per- ptenoglossate gastropod Gon ire Perspective e 
bu 3 TUM pers 4 


br’son-it), a. pers S, Mae te } Q- 
personate (pér’sgn-at), [< L. personatus, “sonificat(ion) + -ive.] Pertaining to personi- dial shell. spectivuna; the ae 


masked, < persona, mask: sce ` i ; 
erson.] ot SCRA fication i, characterized by a tendency to per- ile n. 14. A reflecting class i 
? ; sonification or the act of personifying. of glasses producing some kind Or combinati 

) I of optical dela. 


personificator (pér-son‘i-fi-ka-tor), n.  [ . sion or anamor ; à 
sonificat(ion) ae 1,] One who i ), fies [$ per at morphous effect when viewed in 
ficc - -0r1.] One who is given toper- Way, but presenting objects in their true = 
sonifying qualities or inanimate things; a per- when viewed in another re Lo 
sonifier. Southey. erspectives, which, 1} htl, 
personifier (pér-son’i-fi-er), n. [< personify + show nothing Dut eoitiaion Apel 
-crl,] One who personifies. UCB at ie Sia: Shak., Rich. IL, ii 218 
Dereon, (per-son/i-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. per- , A oe a giminder of France presented to the 
Patan ski AA sy ~] common beholder a mult ude of little faces;—but if oa 
ified, ppr. personifying. [= F. personnifier did look at it through a perspective there PNS 


À Byang the lower lip pushed 
upward so as to close the hia- 
tus between the two lips, as 
in the snapdragon: said of a 
Feappetalons irregular corol- 
eae an cool., masked or 
~ isguised in any way. n 

a ma not imaginal. aN a 


k panat Bh D 086 Cr head suggestive 
Es- of a mask ; cucullate. , Zn AEA 1s 
is 8. Same as personated. Eames Corolla of = Sp. Pg. personificar = It. personificare, < NI. the single pourtraicture of the chancellor. 
personated (pér’son-i-ted) rhinwn majus). Bereon care, < L. persona, a person (see per- Humane Industry, (Nora) 
0 i son Way z r y aan Oy an) 
a RA P E H onea fat rie: on), Jacere, make.] 1. Totreatorregard as 2t. A magnifying-glass; a telescope; a sp- 
pretended; eRe. as personated Artn, f an represent as a rational being; treat, glass. ` 
: a5, pe i i g rary oda ee * i: p ee 
Tut, she dissembles: all is personated WE tis etary Purposes, as if endowed with the To spie my worth, as I have seene dimme eyes 
e eT e onale bey ‘iments, actions, or language of a rational To looke through spectacles, or perapeetit r sy 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 2} eing or person, or, for artistic purposes, as if Heywood, Epilogue (Works, ed, Pearson 4A 
having a human form and nature. He 
A perspective, to make those things that lie 


The niggardliness and incompetency of this reward 
m ae 50 amiliar to thee. 
Remote from sense familia edding. ir. £ 


shewed that he was a personated act of The li i 

greatnesi e life and actio; Me ARGTIDE : 
Private Cromwell did govern Prince Oliver. Sand inaf all other EA a the posaveipe eacribed ue n za d Shirley, W 
Wood, Athenw Oxon., II, *8cribed to soul-like beings or spirits, which fi anita M ; vot porapectire, a doren 
ani ron onea thp oun till we came to a close thicket fact, personified causes, Encyc Brit., 11. "54 we em xan ced saat a Pott of red silk stockings 
rsideof which we saw a you: y q y 4 a A Oana pair of red-heeled shoes, thre sy Tatler, NOUS 

E were in a personated sullenness pre Wom aa bittlng as aa To apersonale; be an impersonation or amdan amber-headed cane. Stecle, Tatler 
foun! i ‘Siecle, Spectator, Spa a iment of: as, he personifies all that is 8. The art of representing soli a viene 

A A . co 7 ya 

De Ay Coen shon), n. [< L. as if personization (pér’son-i-za’s] flat surface so that when thoy Sras it wall 
had esa personatus : see personate, v.]  sonize + -ation.) Sam aa shon), n. [< per- eye is affected in the same tnemselves from å 
ROWS TOA ra Sanang, on of counterfeiting sonification Älso soele impersonation or per- be by viewing the objects aa gush D 
e | aracter of another; impers x : ed personisation. wiven point. By perspective, in CO neath the ot 
ation.— False pers ; ımperson- personize (pér’son-iz), 1 NEE given Į e By per theart of declines erecti 

onation, in law, th i on-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- meant Linear perspective, Si 1 of their Fe 

sonating another for the Mies ee e offense of per- sonized, ppr. SHEN j nes peal heir shadows, and 0 ted 

x ud. ı Ppr. personizing. [< per. Lize.) lines of objects, of theìr Sirti pe daline 

et One oie age ton), n, [K personate + To personify. Also spelled Pitan Travel] pae meon ae that the podiat i Says, or ae 
aes ne who as: d : ‘ Mes ‘Jin the picture ar eae nding orii" a 
sumes the character of an- mediton has personized them [Orcus and Ades] and put were drawn respond Epec ator, an ta 
natural objects to the eye Ci the right posi cai I 


other ; one who plays a part. J. } 5 then i 
. Richards Note Mi 4 ture were i t th 
on, Notes on Milton, p. 84. : n hese rays a! 


personeity (pér-so-ne’i-ti 3 : 
iy pone Hti) [person + -c-ity,] If you would mak be pierced by 


Personality. [R 
: eq e Fortune your friend, or, t i i 
‘The personeity of G $ her no longer, if you desiro end, or, to personise oy ows that perspective Trio ular Ress 
od. Coleridge, (Webster.) more eager to save than acquire, » tobe mich... be Jooxed at with one eye l baat, the pers Pelee 
f the ey% 


perso i SY i 
F. Paon (pir os shon), n. [= Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixx. 
personificação = Tt. perso personificacion = Bg, PetSonnel (per-so-nel’), m. [F., < personnel, a.: 
sonificatio(n-), < Tt personificazione, «NL, *per- jn personal.) The body of serene east ; ea 
es mith Pa mane arnitcare, personify: see the ay service, especially a public servi oyed 
in rhet,, a fi act CI personifying ; specifi- the army, navy, ete., in contradisti font fe 
‘aphor, whi eure gt Speech, or a species of the matériel, or material, whi istinction to 
‘objects on abstract a representing inani- aE stores, tools, TORRES ete yscensists-or 
ODJE j nons as endu: +7 ersoonia, 6r-88/ nici 9 a ; 
j Prosopopeia ng the atbates of Smith, 1798) a a e a (ok 1680) 
it Ip : 8) “1 é floods ela; uthor o; “Syno sis P es je 36), 
ca epa adicoth as a strong Seans oi apetalous ao ite Sea Plea 


untains | CCB, i p A 
a a the y He Gok the tribe Persoonieæ, characterized fine: #6, ts directipé soc co line 

a fa r . Li ry open ec rs Ri 
o welled bie heaa OVARY) and the tw ct scales upon the stalked OE airs TG "intersect, jrs dite miei 
er names than then, Species, all Aust opendulous ovules. There are 60 point; 6, its directing PO praso th the rae 

to avoid ose of Zealand, Th ralian, except one which is found in New ight (which F coorling, phe Bie 
personality, he smal yellow ae bndiyided alternate leathery leaves, porns or pot nt af Koaning) ich too oe k 
; ust: ' anor 
Bapilny drapes vitnan eaen baedd tick tone, of mon rata, pa tt T 
ne s 


» L070, a 8 
s à emal] evergreen tree, is known in New Zealand represen 


Publi Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


fy the 
pel ite ertain 
ane in 


ca 

int, "eja, the pon a cuts the 

e (that ended 
eoriginal 


is, 
t by 


esented by 

i int to its 

uy o e from Ae given original plane 
i if 

and p Te 

ciin n or plane 

5 er , directing line, 

plane; 

plane 

from 

ary to 

wal TAY, 


f 
it 


the picture, 
e conte uld better 
nity, 


n correct 


i o can ha ruth, Per 

3 delineation of even the 
Te. 

t tation in perspect ive; 
i od at the end of 


ol 

appearance Ot 
sẹ the impressio 
tat. Stage scenie ; l 
Tørards his study and bedchamber joynes a little gar- 
ia hich, tho’ very narrow, 


. rh srnectire i a ear 
i patel perapectice 15 pare Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1644 
At in ets 
ine 5, Prospect; View vista. À 
Ws Panpetices of pleasant glades. Dryden. 
z a long perspective of felicity before me. | 
Lr sone PE Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 
k Imgination had ample range in the boundless perspec- 
R tua these unknown regions. Bis 
the Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 
@ | § Proper or just proportion; appropriate rela- 
aly s, p proy , 
tion of parts to one another and to the whole 
i) view, subject, ete. 
ny We have endeavoured, in these our partitions, to ob- 
fare a kind of perspective, that one part may cast light 
tyawmother, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 171. 
fe EA T... never indulged in a weak flourish, 
Si) agh he knew perfectly well how to make such exordi- 


s episodes, and perorations as might give pers; ive 
i ; a perspective 
this harangites, Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 
an, we should gather, had found out the secret 


4 EN eano znad LOUNG 
G Mala burnin perspective, to distinguish between the 


l g tar-barrel and the fina agrati 
e ae Lowell, Among TUAROOER Tat ber 300. 
fl ciate ea inn, act ot giving due 
i Wet econ’ th of lig ade, and colors 
i Tei fliin on hes their distances, to the quantity of 
il ey are seen, » and to the medium through which 
Tte paint 

is te eunot ic can imitate the aérial perspectin But 
i; ns imitate the focal wee perspective. . . . Bu 
a late the bing inne AAN c, and still less can 
Le Conte, Sight, p. 144. 

re tine, Se anective, See angular.— Axis of sere ee 
je pedeal perane cater of perspective REA 
Ail the Werepraecctive, the art of delineat mopiectatas 
aig rojected u Of delineating objects as 
It ais, hi ms tlace te a Conical surface from a point 
We tay Deranecti emg subsequently developed.— 
ni et the mage ct ie art of delineating objects so 
i jet ANd positions ¢ picture in a curved mirror of 
i ht rapper as in jee ewed froma fixed station, the 
Geta? Of conical nora cy cal perspective 
us A b a cylin ee ive in which the cone of 

Weave: Perspective, acougne, perspective, See 

iraty nee, Teprese , according to the laws of per- 
Netea Derap, the iaa on a flat surface in such a 

Bective uve, the art nee sig distance = In 

l the Ascertaj "preting pictures in 
ntet, Xtive positions ne g TOPer position of the 
7 thee Derape metric Deri and forms of the objects 
Sime Bective, Seg Tpbective. See isometric.— 
vd ve that @"atlar pera ut Oblique perspec- 
A linier a atlety ae Panoramic per- 
1 è the naclineation is Meal projection in which 
A | dati temretn al a Eeti Parallel per 
4 kig Perane is parallel ioe neation in which the 
Mag fletarg tye ne, th he side of the principal 
Yaa OUCH ctineate aes is portato on which the ob- 
ie th i: See een surface or 


forms perspective-instrument (pér-spek’tiv-in’stro 
; st 
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ment), n. Any mechanical aid in perspective 
drawing; a perspectograph. It may bea came 
lucida, a camera obscura, an arrangement of mo ie 


strings or wires in connection with an eyepicce a 
thing similar. yepiece, or any- 


perspectively (pér-spek’tiv-li), adv. 1}. Op- 
tically; as through some optical instrument 
See perspective, n., 1. ae 


Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities tu 

- be erapectively, s turne 

into a maid, for are all girdled with maiden wae 
that war hath never entered. Shak., Hen. V., v. AT. 


2. According to the rules of perspective. 
perspectograph (pér-spek’té-graf), n. [< L. 

perspectus (sce perspective) + Gr. ypagew, write. | 

An instrument of various forms for obtaining 


or transferring to a surface the points and out- 

lines of original obj in their true relations. 

perspectography (pér-spek-tog’ra-fi),n. [< L. 
PETS, 


eclus (see perspective) + Gr. -ypaġia, < ypá- 
oe, write.] The science or theory of perspec- 
tive; the art of delineating objects according 
to the rules of perspective. = 
u-bl), a. [< LL. perspi- 
, look through: see per- 


spicuous.] 

Thesea,... to the eye without any perspicable motion. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 188. 
perspicacious (pér-spi-ka’shus). a. [= F. per- 

; Sp. Pg. perspicaz = It. perspicace, < 
; vaz; (perspicac-), sharp-sighted, < per- 
spicere, see through: see perspective.) 1. Quick- 
sighted; sharp of sight. 
And it [conscience] is altogether as nice, delicate, and 
jer in feeling as it can be perspicacious, and quick in 
ng. South, Sermons, TI. xii. 
Of acute discernment. 

Your perspicacious wit, and solid judgment, together 
with your acquired learning, render [you] every way 3 
most accomplish’d and desirable patron. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, Ded. 

The . . . bewildermentof a respectable country gentle- 
man of kindly heart, irritable temper, and not too perspi- 
cacious brain, to whom the Fairy Mab had assigne such 
a son as she, E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 129. 


te 


2. 


=Syn. Acute, shrewd, clear-sighted, sharp-witted. See 


astute. 

perspicaciously (pér-spi-ka’shus-li), adv. 
a perspicacious manner; 
ment. 


perspicaciousness (pér-spi-ka’shus-nes), 7. 
The character of being perspicacious; acute- 


ness of sight; perspicacity. 
perspicacity (pér-spi-kas’i-ti), 
cacilé = Sp. perspicacidad 


ne 


through: see perspicacious. The 
acter of being 
ness of sight. 


eyes which were before light. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
(b) Acuteness of discernment or understanding ; penetra- 


tion; sagacity : as, aman of great perspicacity. 


Although God could have given to us such perspicacity 
of intellect that we should never have erred, we have, not- 


i. § 38. 


vithstandi right 2 is of him. 
« pear Gy ors ight to de Om te by Veitch), 
etc. (see judgment), insight. 
pér’spi-ka-si), n. = P. 
L. perspicax ( perspicac-); $ 
sighted: see perspicacious] Perspicacity. 


erspiciencet (pér-spish’ens), 1. KS L., 
DnE < perspicien(t-)s, ppr: of perspicere, 
through: see perspective.] The 
Bailey. 


perspective. | 3 
similarly related to conspicuous, ete.] 
nifying-glass ; 


tis a perspicil, the best under heaven. 


it d a leaf of that sm: í 2 i ri 
Ss adie amas ià Of gO ution oe eee fie 
i-si .: see i L 
perspicillumt (pers eT ma 5 S imination of certain substanees, bat especia 
perspicil.] Same as} Harvey] used a perspicillum as ameans of cooling the! dy A ii derdin 
In these investigations he[ Une Brit, XI. 504. nervous eontrol.— 2. The Lia ; ane eted; 
or simple lens, er-spi-kū'i-ti), n. [LE. perspicu- arent Meo Catt aloe chor r gi l 
perspicuity (P icuidad = Pg. perspicuidade=It. fatty acids, neutral fats, and cholesterin.— Ins ‘le 
ité = Sp. perspre erspicuita(t)s, transparency, terepiration, perspiration which is om ing 
perspicuità, Coman Palto evaporate entirely and imm ly. i 


< perspicuus, transparent: 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 


In 
with quick discern- 


[< F. perspi- 
= Pg. perspicacidade 
=It. perspicacita, < LL. perspicacita(t-)s, sharp- 
sightedness, < L. perspicas (perspicac-), seeing 
state or char- 
perspicacious. (a) Keenness or quick- 


r can there anything escape the perspicacity of those p rspicuous. 


Pg. It. 
sharp- = It. perspirabile ; 


perspi- => R : 
i look 2. Capable of perspirmg or emitting perspira- 
act of looking tion. 


[< ML. perspicillum, ofthe feet, which are parts more perspirable. 


all liad. . + 


: see perspicuous] 1 


perspiration 


The quality of being perspicuous or transpa- 
rent; that quality of a substance which renders 
objects visible through it; transparency; clear- 
ness.—2, The quality of being clear to the 
mind, or easily apprehended or understood; 
clearness to mental vision; freedom from ob- 
scnrity or ambiguity; that quality of writing 
or language which readily presents to the mind 
of another the precise ideas of the author; 
clearne: 


, azmuch as you may, frame your stile to perspienity 
and to be sensible; for the haughty obscure were dot 
not much delight. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 26, 
Perapicvity consists in the using of proper terms for 
the ideas or thoughts which (a man} would have 
pass from his own mind into that of another. 
Locke, Reading and Study. 
__ If Clearness and Perapicnity were only to be consulted, 
the Poet would have nothing else to do but to cloath his 
Thoughts in the most plain and natural Expressions, 
Addison, Spectator, No, 245. 
=Syn. 2, Perapicvity, Lucidity, Clearnes, Plainness, These 
words, as expressing a quality of style, suggest much of 
their original meaning. Perapicuity is the quality by which 
the meaning can he seen through the words, transparency. 
Lucidity expresses the same idea, or the other meaning of 
lucid, that of the radiation or shining forth of the idea from 
language. Clearness may have two aspects, corresponding 
to the clearness with which one sees an object as separate 
fromother things, or to the clearness of water when it is not 
darkened in any way. Plainness rests upon the idea that 
nothing rises up to intercept one’s view of the thought; it 
therefore implies, as the others do not, a simpler and home- 
lier diction, ete. Clearness or perepicuity is the common 
heading for that department of rhetoric which treats of 
intelligibility in methods of expression. A 
perspicuous (pér-spik’it-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
perspicuo, < L. perspicuus, transparent, clear, 
evident, < perspicere, see through: see per- 
spectire.] 1t. Capable of being seen through; 
transparent; translucent. 

As contrary causes produce the like effects, so even the 
same proceed from black and white; for the clear and 
perspicuous body effecteth white, and that white a black. 

Peacham. 
2+. Obvious; plainly to be seen; conspicuous; 
evident. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 
Whose grossness little characters sum up. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 324. 

For the ruines that are now so perspicuous, and by him 

{Bellonius] related, doc stand foure miles Southwest from 
the aforesaid place (Troy). Sandys, Travailes, p. 17. 

The common Gull, so perspicuous a Fop, the Women 

find him out, for none of ‘em will marry him. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, ty. L 
3. Clear to the understanding: that may be 
easily apprehended or clearly understood; not 
obscure or ambiguous; lucid: as, a perspicuous 
statement. 

The Language of an Heroic Poem should be both Per- 
spicuous and Sublime. ‘Addison, Spectator, No. 285. 
=Syn. 3. See perspicuity. | _ e; 

y (pér-spik’ii-us-li), adv. In aper- 
spicuous manner; clearly ;, plainly. 
perspicuousness (pér-spik d-us-nes), ». The 
state of being perspicuous; perspicuity; clear- 
ness to intellectual vision ; plainness; freedom 
from obscurity or ambiguity. 
perspirability (pér-spir-abil iti), n. [6 p 
spirable + -ity (see -bility).] Fhe property o 
being perspirable. 7 
perspirable (pér-spir’a-bl), a [= F. pens 
as perspire + -able.\| 1. Ca- 
evacuated through 


pable of being perspired or 

the pores of the skin. È 
ikewise aliments more or less repirable. 

There are likewise aliments m pen! AE A 


Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands me soles. 
irate (pér’spi-rat), v. 7. pret. and pp. per- 
eae) p perspirating. [< L. perspiratus, 
perspire: see perspire.] To 
sweat. [Rare.] 
irate from head to heel. 
akei, ‘Titmarsh’s Carmen Lilliense, iii. 
SENT aes 2 
erspiration (pèr-spi-ra shon), n. (< F. per: 
Le = Sp. perspiracion = It. perspirazione, 
¢ L. *perspiratio(a-), 


spirare, poom see perspire.) 1 


t 


war 


=. 


< perspiratus, Pp of per- 
. Excretion 


perspiration 


{ration which stands on the surface 
Mine P iration, Sweat, Sweat is much 
word; hence it is by many considered inele- 
it oven to the visible perspiration of human 


einge. 7 à y 
perspirative (pér-spir’a-tiv), @. [< L. as if 
Eo ira one perspiratus, pp. of Loe o 

perspire: see pee: Performing the act o 
erspiration, Johnson. k rs. 
porspiratory (per-spir’a-to-ri), @. [= F. po = 
spiratoire = Sp. perspiratorio, < L. per spirals, 
pp. of perspirare, perspire: seo perspire] à 
or pertaining to perspiration; Gl ee ne 
i erspiration.—Perspiratory ducts, X- 
oer a o nie e Perspiratory gland. 

Same as sweat-gland. See 
perspire (pér-spir’), v.i pret. and pp. pern ad, 

ppr. perspiring, [S Òr. perspirer, < L, yee 
spirare, breathe everywhere, blow constantly 
(NL. perspire, sweat), < per; through, + spi- 
rare, breathe: seo spirit. Cf. aspire, mspire, Or 
pire, transpire, aa T. intrans. 1}, To breathe 
or blow through. a 

What gentle winds perspire! As it here 

èi thern plunderer 

to ee oe ah Herrick, Farewell Frost. 
2. To evacuate the fluids of the body through 
the excrotories of the skin; perform excretion 
Dy the enticular pores; sweat.—3, To be evac- 
uated or excreted through the excretories of 
the skin; exude by or through the skin, as a 
fluid. 

A man in the morning is light 


some pounds have perspired, and 
self, seas he is refected. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 
II. trans. To emit or evacuate through the 
exeretories of the skin; give out through ex- 
ternal pores. 
Firs . . . perspire a fine balsam of turpentine. 
perstandt (pér-stand’), v. t [< per- + stand. 
Gf, perceive, peruse.) To understand. 
But, lady, say what is your will, that it I may perstand. 
Peele, Clyomon and Clamydes, i. 1. 
perstreperoust (pér-strep’e-rus), a. [< L. per- 
strepere, make much ans < per, through, op 
strepore, mako anoise. Cf. obstreperous.] Noisy; 
obstreperous. 

You are too perstreperous, sauce-box. Ford. 
perstrictivet (pér-strik’tiv), a. [< L. perstric- 
tus, pp. of perstringere, bind together, censure, 

+ -ive.] Compressing; binding. 
They. . . make no perstrictive or invective stroke agains! 


tho stronger 
to apply 


er in the scale, because 
is also lighter unto him- 


t 
it Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 333. (Davies.) poranne dnars (pėr-swā'ded-nes), n. The state 
0 


perstringe (pér-strinj’), v. t; pret. and pp. per- 
stringed, ppr. perstringing. R L. Dire noro, 
bind together tightly, graze, touch, censure, < 
per, through, + stringere, bind together: see 
eget) 1, To wring or tie hard; pass stric- 

upon in spe: or writing; criticize. 
[Obsolete or ar RIS Ua 


But whom doth your poet mean now by this Maste ? 
what lord's secretary doth he purpose g personate ae poh 
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ance of speech, and persuaded with them what was good, 
what was bad, and what was gainful for mankind, 


Smollett. persuadet (pér-swad’), n. [< persuade, v.] Per- 5, Kind; sort [Coll 
suasion. [Rare.] I have aen ‘ f th y oe S3 humorous, 
Were her husband from her, ticularly fond ES feminine persuasi Who is pu 


persuadedlyt (péx-swa’ded-li), adv. In the 
manner of one who is persuaded; assuredly; 


positively. 


ness than her favour, or deserve the na appiness 
Bie f name of happiness 
persuader (pér-swa‘dér), n. [< persuade + -erl. 
Cf. F. persuadeur = Sp. persuadidor.] One who 
or that which persuades, influences, or prevails 


upon, — 
persuasibility (pér-swa-si-bil’i-ti), n. [< ML. 
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f around hill there Pap a ans of an 
shose ruine would perswade that it flourished in 
eu wae childhood. Sandys, Travailes, p. 68, 
f all the Citizens of London could have been 
aho air but the day before the Firebrakeout, . . . that 
ein four days time not a fourth rae of the City should 
ih left standing? Stillingjleet, Sermons, T. i. 
Gi R ild persuade me that my indisposition was 
Tte mon aot into the Dead Sen. 


Vtterance 


On the top ©! ) 
for Perewasion q 


Nor chan 
ange 
The : 


y my going 
occasioned by 1y Poapata, Description of the East, IT, 38. 
8, To prevail upon, as by demonstr: , 0x- 


osition, argument, entreaty, expostulation, 
ete,; argue or reason into a certain belief or 
course of conduct; jnduce; win over. 


st thou persuadest me to be a Christian. [“With 
ao OA thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- ve i 
tian "revised eee <a aaa ee: re Taa ripe whom p ker, i $ 
This Priest shew'd me a Copy 0 Samaritan Penta- A pass ned into f: Teuas E Pop 
teuch, but would not be perswaded to part With it upon any ir ye se Intuition” and targa vege 
consideration. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. he Ga ein’ CrTOr Was a +» Wo; dicor e 
My Lord and I have been fetching a Walk, and I could which it behoves a certain nfortunat, Etenn, 
not persuade his Lordship to pass by your Door. him Sccasio, Aare oly Taig I 
Mrs. Centlivre, The Artifice, iii. BeAr 1 i ord pal tof Meant th 
; | reas + An Indu santat Ur the 2) wig 
y as by argument or reasons of- copta; cem he p Yi 
a convince, as by arg sonsof- certain action, oY} © Teago My 
i i Yet he wi vo th 
Iuch like the Mole in Msopes fable, that, being blynd © With strong per, > lor 
LENA would in no wise be perswaded that any beast And wonne her Will ote asiony her 
could see. Spenser, To G. Harvey, aio. this oa gs suer him depite, 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his edi _ -sions to Boan NE gano him Take E AN A 
+ XIV. D. ai y toye My 
Wo are persuaded that moral and material values are al- Quoted in Capt, J J SWI pete 
rate GinersonaMiscollanies, p: 308. & Way of thing On Smith's yy j 
ways commensurate. Emerson, Miscellanies, p. 328. . ay of thinkine: Ma Woa 1 


3 Creed 
t 


aS) Or bel; Wy, 
ing on Clie: A 


=Syn. 3, Convince, Persuade (see convince), prevail on, 


lead, 7 opinions: as, Christi Creed gp? Wuce g 
TI. intrans. To use persuasion. sion. » Matistians of tho site 
Twenty merchants . . . have all persuaded with him, There are diversity of © Mersi, 


ersuasi 
d rinks, and hole date laps 
its esa ie ‘aylor, Works (ed, 1835) 7 « 
tventriwa ky consisted of thirty 5), TL iy, 
stones, ore Quakers, and eight on bets Of Whey 
» Franklin, Autoblog eTa 


A 


Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 283. 
These appointed of God called them together by utter- 


rous, as meats, and 


Sir T. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I, 465). 


a Amer, Nat, yyy © 
= Syn. Opinion, Belief, Persuasion, Eor e 
th tes H expressing the assent of the mind. 0 are 
m paart oe RoN Tey, İs most intellectual Bal 
b purely intellect al, or largely moralhythe co 4 

eelings or the will. borne 


She happily might be won by thy persuades, 
Kyd (9, Soliman and Perseda, iv, 
The king’s entreats, 
Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours, 
Marriage rites, nor aught that can be nam'd, 
Since Lelia’s loss, can move him. 
Beau. and FL (), Faithful Friends, i. 1, 


He’s our own; 
Surely, nay, most persuadedly. 
Ford, Vancies, i. 1. 


being persuaded or convinced; conviction. 
A persuadedness that nothing can be a greater happi- 
or a promise. 
worth under definition 2. Fe 
inion i but knowledge in the makicg, 
Opinion in good men is Heres 
Relief is regarded . . . as the recognition by consclentt 
of cee ae 3 Tacky, Satin ra 

Je persiasit fs fail 
Surely foree cannot work perswasion, a i Poser. 


Boyle, Works, I. 249. 


: pe B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, il. 1. ee, ean, persuasi- o commonly used 852 
Such as personate, rail, scoff, calumniate, peretri : see porsuasible.) Capability of being per- Conviction and persuasion t between then, 
name, orin presence offend. UAAR M ory suaded. $ J SI mous terms oH any diferen gies (no vegina d 
Br ; it lies in this, that ci one rT 
3 En es ox tho met of being persuaded, is a work riin tho continuance, o assent onee to thed 
own. allywell, Saving of Souls (1677), p. 39. ie convinced when prona ‘04 hold for truth ne ) 
4 De ae (pér-swa/si-bl), a. [K F. persuasi- nonora m oaae ol Shat we have formerly SS i, | 
ap: A p. AAT ada = Pg. persuasi vel =It. per- cient grounds to gain am es e t of Nature (iss 
. ee . persuasibilis, convincing, < per- A. + ayes, and on herdi 
eae Oe Ta ‘da-bl-nes), n. The C adere, convince, persuade: see persuade.] 1. Faith shone from ou the aise, 22 
aare of being persuadable; com- apane of being persuaded or influenced. Unknown eye a Morris, Earthly Para oe 
sition. makes us apprehend our interest i t ol da Di 
P TAS alencetnae own interest in that obe- aye walsiv), ane euasity 
Ceara data ade. Ta pox. altar at ced pyran, conn? persuasive (Piz SXT (nd PA pee 
l j e Psalmist reproaches Gov j also perswasttl; 5, persuasit =F persti 
pret. and pp. persua fib . overnment of the Tongue. JErSUASİVC, N., = T, per oh rastis, Pe a 
es Biko erswade; A niig power to persuade or influence; ate L. persuadere Prig tho povero 
persuadir = Tt, persua. b suade.) 1 e co or WE, persit 
s ~ Ale EE z see pers : o influen co; P 
a e oie <per, ae maois sreutoned wife, in the behalfe of hisgen; suading; ton ing to asiro eloques’’ 
iroad oaasion CE itil in the ending" aroe Tour Leics Goa. ™IDLON WEL? CT nse 
8; co ; s EO r Lette: 2 r 10S. site POM ates 
bamer d poe. Bersuasibleness (pér-swa’si-bl-nes), n. The °° glances. pensions thePe ation i re BO 
ae Dy €x- character of being persuasibl eo In all wise appr odnesse b; Bee wv OF cost 
etei; incul- persuasiblyt (per-swa’ si-bli), adv. Per uo win others on the comBat tho LAN anit Be 
; ‘sively. Fore, A ), adv. Persua- moro divine, vill by terrour "on Del: O gost 
our Saviour porao oa lartyrs, Q. Mary, an. 1555. from being evil dY figon, OF aut Soe. 
although Persuasion (pér-swa’zhon), n. [Formerly also sax there, with Maiy hin go 
: erswasion; < F. persuasion — Pr. nersuasio = send Ajax {hers in, and Oyjg's OE cou 
persuasion = Pr. persuasio = ify the 0 see ot: 
ersuasion — Pg. persuasão = It. persuasi- To mollify © den, 1‘ moving: sorat 
one, < L, persuasio(n-), < persuadere E persud- eighty, WD Fes; ae 
sus, persuade: see persuad 1 Phe. Gi RED Coe which p a e 
pe: favs, Sil persuade.) 1. The act o. TL 1. That itement. wlth W opo fi 
i uencing, or winning over the = contive, Or CHO yo 1 enoras : 
to some conclusion, determination, “ip, ao good] i that whic es +” SH hh 
Ction, hy argument or the presen- ot and Ffrectionate yet o's 
able reasons, and not by the exer- ` 


ty, force, or fear; a coaxing or in- 
mind or will by argument, or by 


on, interest, the feelings, ete. sides. 


<ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


= : 


dv. In a per- 
e or win over; 


X e U the 

iye or convincing; © 

Ş =the mind or will of an- 
er 

[< OF. persua- 

le nersUuasor, a 

>, persuasus, peT- 

ng power or ten- 


n. 


nces, such per- 


ie sente! 
ő Jand, an. 1678. 


n. of Ire 
DUTSUe. 

per- + sul- 
; metal which con- 
of acid. 
[< L. per- 
pout, < per, 
see saltation.] A 


Shror 
m of 
[ 


p a Obsolete spell- 
wW 
pdo, Cte t. [Appar 
vi V. be ar. 
n e, ) hulating sway.) 
+ assuage. 


a var. of 
To sof- 


yi . 
‘nich subtle serpent .. - nek 
s ae plant, nor the drying of 

p can any Way P sdy OF & 

B. Jonson, Bartholom ir, ii, 1 

ic (por-si-met’rik), a. [< per- 
: “Same as persym metrical.—Persym- 
rie.) 2 t. Sce determinant. vow Ë 
symmetrical (per-si-met 7 a 

Bret persymmotrie t -al.] BC 3 
mE as a square matrix, al co DEFG 
Hr gments of each line perpen DEFGH 

gelar to the principal diagona os 
i 


„a, and it. [Also dial. 
Hert peert: <W. pert, i 
act, trim, whence t 
variant (ef. jertand 

t confused with pert?.] 1, a. 
of good appearance; 


sol firk). 
Jj. Comel 
imm; neat. 
This prise kyng Priam hade of pert childer 
Thretty sonnes besydes. i 3 
Destruction of Troy Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 1504. 
Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 
Or snow that sneweth yn wynterys day; 

He seygh never non so pert. 
Mlustrations of Fairy Mythology, p. 11. 
H Lively; brisk; clever; smart. 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 15, 
And on the lawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert faeries, and the dapper elves. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 118, 


tiy, 


lquacions or free. 


She was proud and peert as is a pye. 


3 I scorn that 

9 t one so basely born 

hould by his sovercign’s favour grow so pert. 

ere is Marlowe, Edward II., i. 4 
„in the days of hi 

F wlio have much ahis 


Here Vanity Steele, Spectator, No. 100. thite. See microperthitic. : y part € f z 
ms Pasamos her pert grimace, pertilichet Pen Middle English form of pertinently (pér’ti-nent-li), adv. In a perti- 
=m 3, § Gorrie pica cop ee lace. pertly? : nent manner; appositely; to the point or pur- 
. See i ‘oldsmith, Trav ae + = = = 
Üa iea mith Traveller. Pertinacious (pér-ti-na’shus), a. [= oR T ee tess (pér’ti-nent-nes), n. The char- 
Sy, or impudent person of either tinace = Sp. Pg. pertinaz = It. peruna . pertinen ore Pait, NE Te arna 
Nopowder’d pert, prof pertinax (pertinac-), Very tenacious, ¢ Per. econ eing p ; ; 
(a proficient in the art through, + tenar, tenacious: See i; S. ee = 
an L , i) ne A A Jm 5 5 
E a ay PGE Me edger sect 
2 s Task, iv. 145. pace in holding or adhering o = a ] ` 
£ per ar resolute, as nee ae ouch: see tangent.) Reach- 
Tok pert, a.; a var. of perk2, ion, purpose, design, course of action, ete. a eit E gen 
yal ever se i They may also laugh at their pertinacions tr peel “tt 1(pert’li), adv. [< ME. pertly ; < pert + 
Iwarrant ye, an oaren cnt nomi be- obstinacy. $ Milton, Apology for Soe eee pe By T re ly; briskly; promptly. 
_ Beau. and Fl y ooks, and peris Jye had never met with a man of more pë inacious con- E eet yem 
; pent ats To a Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 2. fidenee Sed De oi pertinacious study. asir, your comaundement to Ere 1 icon me forsothe, 
$ e " Dili is a steady, s s i i at I may, al mene et 
Cee pert or saucy; behave iligence i F : i With all the miene pte ts mene ET ozan 
Metio. Rainet S; r = Unyielding, dogged: the word 35 rarely 7 Ariel! bring a corollary, 
Br, ( Bp. enya lifted herself up against Sone in Y ndemnation. See obstinate., A Aor CAs mya ae ge a til 
Dbi » Anti Baal-Berith (1601), p.292. pertinaciously (pènti shus-li), adv. | ith No tongue! all eyes! be silent 
[By apheresis from apert, pertinacious hanner; obstinately ; firmly; wit Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 58. 
a as a way or passage. ” pertinacity; resolutely.. nā’shus-nes), n. Per- 2. In a pert, bold, or saucy manner; saucily. = 
hem Wage desert pertinaciousness (për-ti- i For yonder walls p that perly pont yore town, — oe 
and | nd pert. tinacity. 3 ane porting. Yond towers, whose wan! ) | y 
outta Frod. (R.E. T. S.) 1. 8202, pertinacity. (pèr-ti-nas tD) s E Must kiss their own feet. tk., T 
ee noe Ae De = pertinacious.) è pertly*t, aes. AS ay po 
Profession th < pertinax, pertma® tinacious; resolute or un- liche; L perth T y aa 
a- x ertinacious; re E j 
pre Pendeth to knihtes, character of being PA to an opinion, purpose, ly; evidently ; truly. 


The pert?t, adv. [ME. perte; < pert2, aJ Openly, 


pertain (pér-tan’), v. i. 


Pp 


(Haltiwell.) 


& sentest and the pertest operations of wit and sut- 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 49. 


Forward; saucy ; impudent; indecorously 


Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, L 30. 


celibacy, one of those pert 
city and little understand- 


rs Plowman (A), i. 98, 
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l Or prive or pert yf any bi 

We han great Bandogs will Waite their EAA 
Spenser, Shep, Cal., September, 

n 


Some parled as perte as prouyd well after, 


And clappid more ffor the coyne that th 
he kyng 
Thanne ffor comfforte of the comyne that fier Padget 


Richard the Redeless, iy. 33, 


tenecer = Pg. pertencer) = It. pertenere, ¢ Li 
pertinere, extend, stretch out, belong relate, 
have concern, < per, through, + tencre, hold: 
see tenant. Cf. attain, contain, detain obtain, 
retain, etc., also appertain, ete.) 1. To belong! 
appertain, as a possession or an adjunct: with 
to or unto: as, the things which pertain to God. 
By hym the obsequy w 
Enriched with light bahar eE 
Rom. of Partenay (È. E. T. §.), 1. 6219. 
We com to an ylonde callyd Calamo, 
Rodes, And it pler|teyneth to the Rodes. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58. 
And all wide-stretched honours tint ain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. Shak., Hen. V., li. 4. $2. 


While the Archbishop blessed the Crown, he to w 
Office it pertained put Spurs on his Heels. a arhos 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 136. 


I find not any science that doth properly or fitly pertain 
to the imagination. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 207. 
= Syn. 2. To regard, relate to, bear upon, concern. 
ertaining (pér-ta’ ning), n. [Verbal n. of 
pertain, v.) A belonging; an appurtenance. 
{Rare.] 

Of this plot seven “‘bangruppen 
serve for constructing seven houses and their perta: 
have been at once taken in hand. 


Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 607. 


pertelt, v. A Middle English form of part. 
perte? (pert), n. 
tion.) In France 
pears, in consequ 
channel in the rock, which has suk 
become covered over by 
from above. The Perte du Rhône, below Ge 
neva, the best-known of these localities, i 
about fifty yards long. 
pertelotef, n. See partlet. 
perteneret, 9. An obsolete form of partner. 
perterebrationt (pér-ter-é-bra’shon), n. 
as if *perterebratio(n-), 
through, <per, 
tus, bore: see 
through; perforation. 
[Rare.] 
perthite (pėr'thit), n. 
-ite2.] A flesh-red aventi 
spar from Perth in Ontario, Cana i 
of interlaminated albite and orthoclase, or albit 
crocline. The name has b 
pounds from other localities; when t 
under the microscope only, it is some 
perthite. p 
perthitic (pér-thit’ik), a. 
Pertaining to, resembling; 


terebrate.| The act 
E. Phillips; 


[< Perth (see d 
enturine variety 0: 


4, 


yielding adherence, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
z ieee Tii = 


design, course of action, ete.; persistency; ob- 
stinacy; resoluteness: as, to cling with perti- 


yields only to the immediate pressure of fear. 


vere See ppb tient 
inacyt (pér’ti-na 
[< ME. pertaynen, pe 7 inaci i 

rtai 2 . ven, per- < OF. pertinacie, pertinace = Sp. P - 
teynen, partenen, < OF. partenir (cf. Sp. per- aK L. TUNE A A gee 


pertinatet (pér’ti-nat), a. 


pertinence (pér’ti-nens), n. 


” (i. e., land which would 
inings) 


[F., < perdre, lose: see perdi- 
, a place where a river disap- 
ence of its having worn a deep 
psequently 
the fall of large blocks 


e BKL. 
< perterebrare, bore 
through, < terebrare, pp. terebra- py way of preparation, t 
of boring 
Bailey. 


ef.) + ; 
f feld- 2. Pertaining or 
da. Itconsists re 
e and mi- 


een extended to similar com- 
he laminæ are visible 
times called micro- 


[< perthite + -ic.] 
, or containing per- 


pertly 


nacily to one’s purpose, 
The pertinacity with which he adheres to his purpose 


Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


si), [< ME. pertinacie, 


tinar, pertinacious: see pertinacious.\ Perti- 
nacity; obstinacy. 
Pertinacie is whan man deffendeth hise folies, and 


trusteth to muchel in his owene wit. 
Chaucer, Parton s Tale. 


. to offend with perti- 
B. Jonsm, Valpone, re. 
1 e [rreg. < pertina- 
cious, with accom. suffix -atel,]} Obstinate. 
Joye. 


My breeding is not so coarse . . 
nacy. 


C myle from the pertinatelyt (pér’ti-nat-li), adv. Obstinately. 


Joye. 

[< F. pertinence = 
p. pertinencia, pertenencia, 
Pg. pertinencia, pertença = It. pertinen- 
za, perlinenzia, < ML. pertinentia, pertinence, 
right of possession or property, appurtenance, 
< L. pertinen(t-)s, belonging, pertinent: see per- 
tinent.] 1. The character of being pertinent or 
to the point; strict relevancy or suitableness ; 
appositeness. 

Secondly, a due ordering of our words that are to pro- 
ceed from and to express our thoughts: which is done by 
pertinence and brevity of expression. 

South, Works, II. iii. 
2. Relevant or apposite utterance. [Rare.] 


This balance between the orator and the audience is ex- 
pressed in what is called the pertinence of the speaker. 
Emerson, Eloquence. 
=Syn. 1. Relevancy, appropriateness, applicability, pro- 
priety. 
pertinency (pér’ti-nen-si), n. [As pertinence 
(see -cy).] Pertinence. 
pertinent (pér’tinent), a. and n. [< F. perti- 
nent = Sp. pertinente = Pg. pertinente, perten- 
cente = It. pertinente, pertenente, < L. perti- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of pertinere, pertain, concern: 
see pertain. Cf. appertinent, appurtenan tr L 
a. 1. Belonging or related to the subject or mat- 
terin hand; to the purpose; adapted to the end 
proposed; appropriate ; apposite; not foreign 
to the question; being to the point. In the doc- 
trine of scholastic disputation, pertinent (from the four- 
teenth century) was said of a proposition whose truth or fal- 
sity would follow necessarily from the truth of the propo- 
sition to which it was said to be pertinent,and also of aterm 
which was necessarily true or necessarily false of that to 
which it was pertinent. 
There are pertinent two points of much purpose, the one 
he other by way of caution. 
‘Advancement of Learning, il. 175. 


d me, itis true, 


Pr. perlenensa = 
obs., = Pg. 


S 


Bacon, 


Some of the verses please 
‘And still were pertinent— those honoring you. 
Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. (P. 8.) 


relating; that regards or has 
ference: with to or unto. 


Anything pertinent unto faith an 
=$) Relevant, fit, proper, applicable, appertaining. 
i. n. In Scots law, an appurtenant: used, 
chiefly in the plural, in charters and disposi- 


tions in conjunction with parts: as, lands are 
pertinents. 


disponed with parts and 


d religion. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


pertly 


Thane syr Priamous the prynee, in presens of lovdes, 


to his penowne, and pertly it hentes. F 
Bee Be Morte Arthure (EÈ. E. T. 8.) 1, 2018, 


Tho faet or character 


ortnes), 2. 
porin oas (p - ) sprightli- 


of being pert. (at) Briskness; smartness 5 
ness without force, dignity, or solidity, 
There is {in Shaftesbury’s works} a lively 
rade of literature, Watts, Improvement of 
b) Saticiness ; forward promptness or holdin 
sah ertinence, Impudence, Effrontery, ete, S 
and impertinent. 
pertransient (pèr 
transien(t-)s, ppr. of pert 
through, + transire, Cros 


pertness, A pi- 
Mind, I. v. $3. 
ess. =Syn. (0) 
eo tinpudence 


-tran’shent), @ [$ L. per: 
ransire, go through, 
S, go through: see 


per, ns 
ansi ssing through or over, [Rare | 
transient.) Passing throug Bet noleh 


pertrychet, pertryket, ”- 
forms of partridge. 
pertuisant, pertuisane?, 1. L 
zan2.] Obsolete forms of partizan”, : 
perturb (pir-terb’), v. t [C ME. perturben, a 
tourben, t OF, perturber, pertourber = Sp. l g. 
perturbar = It. perturbare,< L, perturbare, throw 
into confusion, confuse, disorder, disturb, < 
per, through, + turbare, confuse, ¢ isturb: seo 
turbid. Cf. disturb.) 1. To disturb greatly; 
agitate; disquiet. 


What folk ben ye 
Pertourben s0 my 


n: see parti- 


that at myn hom comynge 
feste with eryinge ¢ 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 48, 


Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 182. 


At times there was a perturbed and restless wandering 


i] ve that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 
Cs x Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 202. 
confuse; cause irregularity in. 
Vi-ti), n. [< per- 
The state or char- 


srtubabtty:(peter-ba-bi 
urbability (pér-tér-ba-bi 
Poata + -ity (see -bility).] 
acter of being perturbable. 
perturbable (pér-téx’ba-bl), a. [= Sp. pertur- 
bable, < ML. *perturbabilis, < L. perturbare, per- 
turb: see periurb.] Capable of being perturbed, 
agitated, or disquieted. 
perturbance (pér-tér’ bans), n. [< perturban(t) 
+ ce.) Perturbation; disturbance. 
i a urbance of mind. 
ppal enters Abp. Sharp, Works, II, ix. 
perturbant (pér-ter’bant), a. and n. [< L. per- 
turban(t-)s, ppr. of perturbare, perturb: see per- 
turb.) T. a. Disturbing; perturbing. 
TI, n. A disturbing circumstance or thing; 


course or order. [Rare.] 

The matter [migration of birds] thus becomes a matter 
of averages, and like all such is open to the influence of 
many perturbants. 

perturbate (pér’tér-bat or pér-tér’bat), a. [= 
Sp. Pg. perturbado = It. perturbato, < L. pertur- 
batus, pp. of perturbare, perturb: see perturb.) 
Perturbed. [Rare.] 

perturbate 


turb.] To perturb. 

Corruption 

Hath then no force her blisse ti i 
Dr. H. More, ET eae tir, i. 14. 
perturbation (pér-tér-ba’shon), n. [< F. per- 
turbation = Sp. perturbacion = Pg. perturbagao 
= It. perturbazione, < L. perturbatio(n-), con- 
fusion, < perturbare, pp. perturbatus, confuse, 
perturb: see perturb.) 1. The act of perturb- 


ing, or the state of being perturbed; disturb- 
ance; disorder; especially, disquiet of mind; 2°% Pierced at the apex. late (per‘S-lat), 4 es or seals 
tl Y, sq mind; rt ANAA : peru Q miles or Soules yla 
restlessness or want of tranquillity of mind; pertuse (pér-tiis’), a. [= F. pertus, < L. per- bot., furnished with pon drile, NEKT 
commotion of the passions. tusus, pp. of pertundere, bore through, perfo- perule (per'ğl), 2. lz 4 pera, < Gt ma e 
' For it [the earth} is a place of perturbation, aan ne through, + tundere, strike. Cf. par- a scale, < L. peril, s al In bot, è ite 
Of anguish, sorrowe, and vexation. izan2.) 1, Punched; pierced with holes.—2. purse ‘wallet: see Pera. as 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 143. In bot., having boles or slits, as a leaf. those of leaf-buds. al ye 
Revenue parent to dod peren sed (pér-tist’), a. [< pertuse + -c42.] peruquerian ert erruqui a por af ie 
And shame, and perturbation, and despai O OMON Ty quier, a barber, $ yining to tho mie 
Milion, EL, SiO pertusion (pér-ti’zhon), n. [= It. pertugio, < ruke], Of or porta Emo vous. ante 
especially, irr p « Pertusio(n-), a perforation, < L. pertundere, ora wigmaker. rian a 
Y, irregular or violent pp. pertusus, perforate: see pertusc.] 1. The ‘hose chef-d’euvres ct UO polis 
£ L i act < L eee Í pa . Those chet-¢ Or, | tellot’s Wink. mhe r, 
A ntuple te multiplication with Bea ae ane thrusting through waxen imagesin Prepon, ei r ! 
value, during a period which e the perturbations of 5 g-rö'zal) e vey; 5 ra 
1 S. diante tent the length of a stabbing ence ppeninga vein i ippoortes's Ae Rot pene (5-20 on or sue mens arb? 
J. 8, Mill, Pol. Econ., IIT = Arbuthnot. Care ae the perust christ ipet 
o, 2:5: Mill; Pol. Econ, TIT itt. § 2, ; ; ; jd eyes untet, i 
\ cause of disquiet. n ae or perforation made by punching. ring sand es Lee mosat ee 
own ‘ he lik 7 ‘ f r sl , th Š 
EAN upon his pillow?.,, empty Dot ea fr area P) pull Be e pr “if The jury, afters short fein fore alle oe 
bation! golden care | some few pertustons We weds hath no and the better if inion bythe mouth oak ste $ willy 
T Shak, en, IV., ty, 5, 98 e in the pot. Peers f the staff was ritis! dison a" close Pant i 
deviation 5 Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 470. O tor, gav her jes arth 
a : P. R vater, 4 
t from a fix d Lae (pér-tus’al), ee + -al.J We asked for our ‘i to parse gud 1 oti 
y in that orbit. Datina ate whooping to or of the nature of pertussis or his eye, inguire enro b r yeadlils 
dts than the pertussis (perbusa) n. (NL.,< L inti oe We of perusing 2 d n 
aa k Yen r- ri. L., < D. per- inten- 2 ne we your qT 
nets out of Bish tussis, a cough.] Whooping-cough. reading. „usal of any Of Totag site 
iges of the mt (pē-rö'an), a. Same Per vian. S. has the Panes atest ato ME 
TA NERD y l; as Peruvian. S. Ho thar orge with the 8 ely 
nol 


perturbatrix (pėr'tèr-bā-triks), n. 


perturber (pér-ter’ bér), n. 


Encyc. Brit, III. 764. perturbing (pér-tér’bing), n. 


(per-tér“bat or pér’tér-bat), v. t. Pertusaria (pér-ta-si‘ri-i), n 

[< L, per PERRA pp. of perturbare: see per- Candolle), < L. pertusus, an of pertundere, per- 
forate: see pertuse.] 
pous lichens, typical of the subfamily Pertusa- 
rici, having a uniform crustaceons thallus and 
globular difform apothecia. 

Pertusariei (pér’tii-si-ti’6-i), n. pl. 
Pertusaria + -ei.] A subfamily of gymnocar- 
pous lichens, named from the genus Pertusaria. 

pertusate (pér-tii’sat), a. 
of pertundere, bore through: see pertuse.] 


pend npon the relative situation 
Janets, go through their changes 
ne that they are more conve- 
essive and not periodic, and are 
while others, depending for 


niently reg 
termed secu m 

art U 2 l 
aaa DT te through their changes in comparatively 
sh ort Intervals of time, and ean only be represented as 
i an adio, and these are technically called the periodie in- 
vuilities =$yn. 1, Agitation, trepidation, uneasiness, 
liscomposure. 


perturbational (pér-tér-bii‘shon-al), a. [< per- 
mirbation + -al.]) Of or pertaining to pertur- 
bation or disturbance: as, the perturbational 
heory. Herschel. 
perturbative (pèr'tèr-bå-tiv), a. [< perturbate 
+ -ive.] Causing or tending to cause pertur- 
bation; disturbing.—Perturbative function, the 
function which expresses the potential of the attractions 
of a planetary body by all the other bodies of the solar 


system. 


(= F. pertur- 


srburbator (pér’tér-ba-tor), n. 
por = Sp. Pg. perturbador = It. perturbatore, 


<L. perturbare, pp. perturba- 


LL. perturbator 
<LL. } Perturb.] One who perturbs; 


tus, perturb: see p 
a disturber. 
rhe perturbators of the peace of Italy. 
oe Tora Herbert of Cherbury, Hist. Hen, VIII., p. 196. 


perturbator (pér-téx’ bi-t-r1), n. [< pertur- 
bate + N A name once used by real and 
pretended believers in the divining-rod to in- 
dicate a hypothetical power assumed to reside 
in certain individuals whereby they can exert 
a perturbing influence upon the motion of a 
swinging pendulum, ete. Its characteristics were 
an expansive quality, residing most abundantly in the 
thumb and forefinger, whereby the center of gravity of a 
pendulum held by these digits would becaused to describe 
a circle, and a compressive quality, belonging to the mid- 
dle finger, which resists such motion. Aman with a high 
compressive or “active ’ perturbatory, touching with his 
middle finger the hand of another with the expansive per- 
turbatory well developed in thumb and forefinger, might 
neutralize the perturbatory in the latter, which is of the 
“passive” variety. A person equally endowed with these 
perturbatories would be negative, and so forth, 

‘The passive perturbatory is a high degree of expansive, 
and the active perturbatory in like manner a poweriul 
compressive. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXIX. 112, 


(= F. It. 
perturbatrice, < L. perturbatriz, fem. of (Li..) 
perturbator: see perturbator.] A female per- 
turber; a woman who perturbs or disturbs. 


whatever perturbs or disturbs the natural perturbedly (pér-tér’bed-li), adv. In an agi- 


tated or perturbed manner; restlessly. 
One who perturbs ; 
a perturbator; a disturber. 
[< ME. perturb- 
nge; verbal n. of perturb, v.] Disturbance; 
agitation. 
Withouten wynd or perturbynge of air. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 554. 


[NL. (A. P. de 


A genus of gymnocar- 


[NL., < 


[< L. pertusus, pp. 
In 


mie eog. Descrip, (1671), p. 260. 
lket, n. An obsolete form of periwinklel. 
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A sk crugian schond 
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peruke (pe-y 
peruque, perui ‘ 
DPeruque TUE » i 
oe Pirwike, aioe 
er oe Wig (se 
orru A % PANC 
re yeke, Derhuycke, 1 i 
Dra G. perviieke, pe z Perui tM); 
= Dan. pary iwin 
Pa 2 nts a Periwi €; Perrie 
a 2 USO Yerryog?? t 
pe oa Parruca = Say i 
er S. peruca, atu 
rb shown in Olt 7 
care, pick oy í 
j K or pull 
one, Lt. Dalton ee 
prob. < LL, * 
tive -icare,< L. pilus. 
We, L. pilus, à hain. { 
ee tuft of nai 4 
atural hair, but us Ie 
pler ma : von tee 


USSe8, Wor y Lavin ‘ 
es, Worn on the hend oa Etra 
Conceg 


lative 
pi > Or 
"SI! or nett 


MEV iin 


yaw 


Perukes, 


(Facsimile of a cut in the 
and Post-boy,! 


ness, | xy actors in their mak 
time 7 pe è rally j grea 
See people generally in conformity toa 
aus 3 © WIS. About the midd itë 
aa tue 1 middle of the sixteenth 
century wearing the peruke became a fashion, Immers 
perukes with curls falling upon the shoulders as 
from about 1660 to 1725, and were then ‘succeeded by 
smaller and more convenient forms, which had At 
isted contemporancously with the former, As lateas Is 
some old-fashioned people still wore perukes, and arent 
niscence of them remains in Great Britain in the wizso 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Com 
mons, judges, barristers, etc. 

She has a peruke that’s like a pound of hemp, mate mp 
in shoe-threads. B. Jonson, Epicæng, lr. L. 


You us’d to have the Beau-mond throng after you; wd 

a Flock of gay fine Perukes hovering round you. 
Congreve, Way of the W orld, ih 
Belle Pierce to see my wife, and to tring hit 
a pair of pe te ues of hair, as the fashion now Is Cae 
to wear; which are pretty, and are of my wife's own AE, 


else Is t endure them. 
or else 1 should no nD 


e-up, and at one 


Comes 


jary, March 24,20 


Ne 

ruke, 

To wear a peru! or i 
perula (per'ö-li) ) 

perule.] Same as perule. 
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se A pervious 
a T Èr- 7 < š 
pi SEN; Spe K ea EE ed Lis percade.| Tending or Percertede with Paynyms that Cristene persewes. 
J eae per uli, naving power to pervade. Morte Arthaure (E, F. T. S), L 278% 
y 2 ati When from each branch mall 7 Worda, as a Tartar’s b io sho 
d s usui f anch anneal'd, the D artar's bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
tion Jooks un A Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. he works of frost standing of the wisest, and mightily e NE En 
t nilar or nd ete Shenstone, Economy, iii the judgment, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 229, 
hj ers fe ve ; s orache Shieh eal sot his he i 
i yorplant, r a ‘look through,’ Pecans) preached from the text “Pe ye perfect” are ati pa he dott imanie pervert, to acquaint 
W at of Peren o a reduction of y sermons of a pervasice and deep-searching infin- ee OT ea py 
h à nosed to be a ree meee Te ence, Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 19. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 16. 
tty ; A reduction is ER AE perverse (pér-vers’), a. and n. [< F. pervers = 3. To turn from right opinions or right con- 
Ki found only 4 p the first =P: Pg. It. perverso, < L. perversus, perverse duct; corrupt. 
May years later t ae ras Fse turned the wrong way, askew, not Kanoe, of „A man can have no occasion to do good, chancing into 
To go through seare pervertere, turn around SEE A Pp- OF the company of them which will sooner pervert a good 
rrise + ‘er with careful seru- ta 1 Tart Sa ar 1 , pery ert: see pervert.) man than be made good themselves, 
f pe run OV ‘n detail; inspect; 4: %,>- ned away or deviating from what is Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), L 


fs Parut or 


o Maire, 
y som WOrS 
o the 8 ref, an! 
Y" uery man to gy 
e, Claie be wretyn 
and present hym 
na 9), quote i 
[(E. E. T 
» true meane to 
cay, ne the true me te 
ool or ewer of gouernours, 
4 resorto and peruse 
gouernance, and 


his reason to name 
rat, Py man of the seide 
ri q so all the house 
yo his voice as shall 
by the tow clerk, 
that hathe moste 
in English Gilds 
.), p- 414. 


preporte ay iay 
è a Register (147 


ery cas! 
s ifficlent y 
wyll personally 


untrayes under their 


sof tho coun j: Oe 
Pe gently Oe T. Elyot, The Goyernour, iii. 26, 
A ~ rused the fleet, returned to 
nothing ready ; and that 


id to goe the voy- 


having Pe 
n ra was 
ear Sa him there W a wile 
: souldicrs would Gs y 
icir arrears. ey 
n MS. Harla, 883. 


| 


soubiez, 


(Halliwell.) 


rs of the town, 5 
; aze upon the buildings, 
Shak., ©. of 


and diligently revoly 
on of the emper 
truly made 3 : 

ement of Learning, i. 4. 


y the manne! 


e the traders, 8° 


an: 


peruse 
3 of Rome, 


par lel nan seriously d 

ae euret) the successio ot, 
E Fell find this judgment I 
ye Bacon, Advanc 


Myself I then perused, and} 
Survey'd. 


imb by limb 


Milton, P. La viii. 267. 


with all intentness, the lincam« nts 


Jee and se if the husband had notreason . « - 
è comparison. I. k 
aaa He Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 82. 


Marg. 
at those high words, We; 
Perwsed the matting. ; 
o, Toread through earefully or with attention. 
Perize. this paper, madam. Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 34. 
The most pitifyll Historie of their Martyrdome, which I 
hive often perused, nob without effusion of tears. 
Coryat, Cruditic 
Will not your lordship peruse the content: 

Ford, Lady’s ' 
pruser (pé-r6/zér), ne [K peruse + -er1.] One 
sho peruses; one who reads or examines. 
Persinet, n. [< Peru + -s- + -inel.] A native 
aninhabitant of Peru; a Peruvian. Putten- 
Ini, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 26. 

Pernyian (pé-rd’vi-an), a.andn. [< Peru (NL. 
Perwvia) + -an. cE Peruan.] I. a. Of or per- 
re to Peru, an ancient realm in South 
ee ee Incas, later a Spanish vicc- 
ally, and now a republic, extending from 


Feuador s ili 
a pauuliyar d to Chili.— Peruvian balsam. 


conscious of ourselv« A 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


sam of Peru (which see, under i = z 
iy y ce, under balsam).— Peru: 

x Lbark. See Cin chona, Ch Ti er 2 
N bark (under Ji a China bark (under bark2), and 


).—Peruvian cotton-plant, 
di: ge dge-hyssop, heliotrope, ipecacuanha, 


2 ap nouns. — Peruvian 36 
12,2 9) mastic-tree. Seemas- 
ming, rpiver-tree, 1— Peruvian nutmeg. See 


thn Fecog, an province, in zoögeog., a littoral re- 
minia eee with reference to the "itstribution of 


; perversed} (pér-vérst’), 4. [< perverse + -ed?.] 


right, proper, correct, etc.; perverted. 
Of ill thoughtes cummeth peruerse iudgement. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 118. 
The only righteous in a world perverse. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 701. 
2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed to be con- 
trary; stubborn; untractable; self-willed. 
One of the greatest Tortures that can be in the Negotia- 
tion of the World is to have to do with perverze, irrational 
half-witted Men. Howell, Letters, ii. 19. 
What is more likely, considering our perverse nature, 
than that we should neglect the duties, while we wish to 


The Jesuits will scarce percert you or me, I should hope. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, Í. 

4. To perform the geometrical operation of 
perversion upon (any figure). 

II. intrans. r. To turn aside from the right 
course, way, etc.; take a wrong course; become 
corrupt or corrupted. 

Blessings unus’d pervert into a waste 
As well as surfeits. Quarlez, Emblems, $. 1. 
2. To become a pervert or turncoat. 
pervert (pér’vért), n. [< pervert,v.] One who 


retain the privileges, of our Christian profession? has turned aside from the right way; one who 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, I. 129. has apostatized or turned to error. Compare 
3. Cross; petulant; peevish; disposed to cross ‘vert. 


and vex. 
TU frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
Sh R. and J., ii. 2. 96. 
1” Milton, P. 


That notorious “perrert,” Henry of Navarre and France. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, i. 

=Syn. Neophyte, Prozelyte, etc. See convert, 
perverted (pér-vér’téd), p. a. Misdireeted; 


4, Untoward: as, ‘event perv 


Š isapplied; corrupt; false 
L., ix. 405. = Syn. 2. Perverse, Froward, wilful, mulish esad A abs wE : 
Thed ions of perverse and froward sugg ELNE perverter (pèr-y er’ ter), n, One who portarie 


or turns from right to wrong; one who distorts, 
misinterprets, misapplies, or corrupts. 
The Scripture teacheth us how we ought to withstand 
the perrerters of the Gospell. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
pervertible (pér-vér’ti-bl),a. [< OF. percertible 
= Sp. pervertible = Pg. pervertivel; as pervert ts 
-ible.) Capable of being perverted. W. Monta- 
gue, Devoute Essays, i. 131. 
pervestigatet (pér-ves’ti-gat), v. t. [< L. per- 
vestigatus, pp. of pervestigare, trace out, ¢ per, 


idea. SF roward, however, has reference only to 
one’s attitude in regard to obedience, and chiefly, there- 
fore, to the behavior of children; in Shakspere, of women. 
It is not used of a disobedient spirit toward civil law, and 

only indirectly soused. Perverse has reference 
attitude, in both conduct and opinion. The per- 
verse person is settled in habit and disposition of contrari- 
ness; he not only likes or dislikes, acts or refuses to act, 
by the rule of contradiction to the wishes, commands, or 
opinions of others, especially of those whom he ought to 
consider, but he is likely even’to take pains to do or say 
ihat which he knows to be offensive or painful to them. 
Perversity may be found in a child, but it is so settled an 
element of character as to be rather the mark of an adult. 


See wayward. through, + vestigare, track: see vestige. Cf. in- 

` TI, n. A geometrical form related to another vestigate.) To find out by research. Cockeram. 
z Fanie =h s 4 : z Ar ved STOA 

(of which it is said to be the perverse) as the pervestigationt (pêr. VERa oe shon), a K L, 

form of the image of an object inva plane mir- pervestigatio(n-), investigation, S perves ted 


pp. perrestigatus, trace out: see perrestigate. 
The act of pervestigating; 
thorough research. Chillingworth, 
Protestants. 

pervialt (pér’vi-al), a. [< L, percius, passable 
(see pervious), + -al.} Pervious; transparent; 


ror is to that of the object itself. diligent. inquiry; 

Turned. Phaer, Æneid, v. Relig. of 
perversedlyt (pér-vér’sed-li), adv. Perversely. 
Ascham. 

perversely (pér-vérs 


li), adv. In a perverse 


RE A erverse lear. Chapman, Wiad, xiv., note. 
manner; stubbornly; with intent to vex; perviallyt(pér’vi-al-i), ade In a pervious man- 


erossly; peevishly. 

perverseness (péer-vérs’nes), n. The state or 
character of being perverse; disposition to be 
contrary, or to thwart or cross; corruption; 
wickedness. 


Therefore she puts off her shooe, and by inuerting the 
same, accuseth her husbands peruersenesse. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 


Whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness. Milton, P. L., x. 902. 
perversion (pér-vér‘shon), na [K F. perversion 
= Sp. perversion = Pg. perversão = Tt. perver- 
sione, < L. perversio(n-), & turning about, < per- 
, turn about: see pervert.) 


ner; so as to be perros ransparently; clear- 
ly. Chapman, Wiad, xiv.. note. 
pervicacioust (pér-vi-ka shus),@. [= Pg. per- 
vicaz = It. pervicace, < L. pervicax (pervicac-), 
firm, determined, obstinate, < pervincere, main- 
tain one’s opinion, < per, through, + vincere 
(y vic), conquer: see victor.) Very obstinate; 
stubborn; wilfully contrary or refractory ; wil- 
ful. Dryden, Limberham, ii. Tops: 
pervicaciouslyt (pėr-vi-kã'shus-li), adv. In a 
pervicacious manner; stubbornly; with wilful 
obstinacy. ey 
pervicaciousnesst (pér-vi-ka’shus-nes), n. The 


i verter | perversus, a E Vi EA RE ee 
We moles ee o eruan Chilliand tie 1. "The Ess of perverting aturning from truth eae’ of being pervicacious. Bentley, 
ihe (ap tive or an i i «atv: a diverting from the true intent 5, VI. DE Bh er 5 
dither (q ve or an inhabitant of Peru, . 0X propriety; & € g fro ve true intent ervicacityt (pér-vi-kas tin. [CL pervicaz 
mite tative raeo under tne ta SEs; lango to aneta Ro aa Agaa QUES) ee Muelle ge, 
è Spani n inhabitant of Peru after Ott, Me Opr of passing y fig erri e idusnens. Bailey, f ; 
os Sh conquest, The modern Peruvians t° another like the image of the former ina pervicacyt (per vidi), n: [= Pg. It. perci- 
Ivade (pêr. ANG, or mixed descent. plane mirror; also, same as per 7 aren e E cath <i. pervicacia, A ss, obstinacy, <per= 
“Va . s; :. Ape’ = A = s f ee A “ é $ 
, t percading ), v. t.; pret. and pp. pervad- perversity (per-ver’ sh ti), is oe Lae = It. per- vicar, firm, obstinate: a Deer E a 
7, through i USL. pervadere, go through Sp. perversidad = Pg. pervers = It, per- Vicaciousness. ee Taylor, Works (ed. 
ta Pit vader Q gh, pasta, < L. perversita(e)s, perverseness, S p 3 
j ere, go, = B. wade: see Versttd,S a. I , S IL. 211. 


+ evade, invade 
th: Denet e vade.) 1. To pass or flow 


he tee permeate, 

an d chyle pervades the pores, 

i To extend Sir R. Blackmore. 
pè ite the wroushout; Spread or be spread 
7 hout, © extent of; be diffused 

Adjusts, What but G 
al Clo a oaa 

r Amit tains, and agitates the whee! 

Hs tet Of cabal ih Thomson, Spring, 1. 801. 
i Dery, ghis, wor igue, and 3 
i asion (oe ords, and actions Selytism peroaded Gu 

; WOR (pèra . urke. 
p Vale meh < thy To i ELL. pervasio(n-), 
i Mie throu ade, The « eal Rae as 
5 Ts, gh th ct of pervading; a 


e 
Rett Giese an of a thing. 
ear t uidity ` 
© be caused by Ces eke 
Boyle, Works, I. 389. 
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erse: see perverse. | 
tendency, or 
perversenes 


versus, pervers 
acter, disposition, 
sition to be contrary; 
perverse. 


i rvigilation ér-viji-la’shon),n. [< L. per- 
conduct; dispo- PS atio i oa TEE a ula 
through, + vigilare, 


vigilatio(n-). 
S.=Syn See Uv! teh through, < per: 
tus, wate En: areful watching; vigi- 


watch: see vigilant.) A care 


? er-véer’siv), 4- [< L. perversis, pp- t 
Pot per aera, pervert + -ive.] nee ag ane ium (per-visil/-um), n, ÇL., < pervigil, 
ie roe A S ME, perverten, < OF. abo pervigilis, very wavin < er ee T 
AORT a ~t Pr. Sp. per- vigil, watchful: § .] A watching al 
pervarten pareertin, D- Pep cei nee night ; a vigil; in pathol., disinclination to 
nertir = Pg. rter = 


tere, < L. pervertere, turn about, corrupt, < per, sleep; wakefulness. 
? k: ? 


through, + vertere, turn: see verse. Cf. advert, oka ni A Middle English: formiof perk: 
ae a vert, divert. ete.] Eve [eae Terrie (pér’vi-us), a. 
aside; t we anome voras the present wrath re ius, passable, « a (en ble Bane 

Let 's follow him, seif. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 151. t. devious, invious.] 1. Capabi 

He hath against Wmi i. trated or permeated by something else 


ruth, from propriety, or from 


2. To turn from t end; 


its proper purpose: distort from its use or 
misinterpret wilfully. 


ing entrance, admission, or passage 
ble; permeable. 


ection, Harid 


+ > 
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The word has been found only in 


pervious 


assaled. 


at of celestial dews are conveyed in env: d ss ae oa 
Roa cee percent to an we of sense, the passage cited, where some take it to be < 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 140. pesant! + -ed?, and translate ‘heavy,’ ‘stupid,’ 


ach lewd thought’s control. 
Marston. (Imp. Diet.) 

A Middle English form of pease, 

and o A Middle English form of 


pervious substance as tho brain, they might Thus pesante Tto e 
er entrance or exit almost everywhere. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmativzing, Iv. A 
Were nottheirjudgments warped by the onian work- poraa i 
ingmen might be more pervious to tho truta. 2 : 
ae z ; i. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 250. : 
[Rare.] 
o to place with 
ir way free and 


Yea, insucha 
finde an casio eith 


-sit’ tii), n. [Sp dim., < pesa, weight. 
silver coin of modern Spain. 


De 


J] LA 


2. Pervading; permeating. peseta a 
They have an agility to move from plac CE, peso. 
speed and subtilty, like light; to have thei 


pervious through all places. He 
J Ter: Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. $85. 


What is this little, agile, pervious Fire, 


y 
hi ri h hich we call the Mind? 
This flutt'ring Motion, which we ae atl 


8. Open; patent; patulous; perforate: applied 
in anatomy and zodlogy to organs which may 
be impervious at some time, or under some cir- 
cunstances.— 4, In bot., possessing an opening 
or passageway. 

perviousness (pèr 


Reverse, 
(Size of the original.) 


Obverse; 
The property peseta of Alfonso XIT., in the British Muscum. 


vi-us-nes), n. 
ed States cents, or 91d. sterling. 


of being pervious. $ ae 
i ) 7 pervider s equal to 19.3 Unit 
perviset, ©. t. [¢ L. pees 1, PP ar nan iere There T'a gold coin of 20 pesetas and a silver coin of 5 
look through, < per, through, + videre, see: pesetas. ; 
u, the fifth part of the silver sol, equal 


2, In Per 
to a French frane. 
Peshitto (pe-sho’to), n. [Literally, 
rue.) A Syriac translation of the 
w Testaments. It is supposed to have 


l sce peruse.) To ob- 
[Rare.] 

Hall, the state whereof Peshito, 
ghly pervised, and com- sing] e or t 
Old and Ne 


vision. Cf. revise, ote., and 
serve; examine; inspect. 

We . . . are now passed Clare 
these two days wo have thoron; 


muned with the company. Sipe z 

State Paper, May 18, 16490. pemon s Korp Hoag been made by Christians in the second century, and pos- 

praia -909). sesses high authority. The Old Testament is translated 

pery/t, n. [ME., also pirie, pyrie; ra eee directly from the Hebrew. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
ear-tree, < peru, pero: see pear’. pear- and Revelation are wan ing. $ 

a P asl 4 peshwa (pesh ” wä), n. [Mahratti, a leader, 


ge guide.] Among the Mahrattas, originally, a 
chief minister; later, the chief or prince of the 
Mahrattas. Tho last of the peshwas surren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm in 1817. Also peish- 
wah. 

It subsequently passed into the hands of the raj 
Satara and then the peshwás. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 


The minister (or Peishwah) of the king of the Mahratt 
has become the hereditary sovereign. Brougham. 
pesh’wi-ship), 9. [< peshwa + 
fice or dignity of a peshwa. Æn- 


Thus I lete hym sitte upon the pyrie, 
And Januarie and May romynge myrie. 


Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 973. 


Annoyingly; hence, 
U.S.) 


as flexor brevis hall 

pedis. Sameas flecor longus digitorum. See 
accessorius, a smooth white eminence, variable in size, 
situated at the junction of the posterior and descending 
cornna of the lateral ventricle, formed by the protrusion 


ror.— Pes 


F I got caught an MER PN, blackberry-bushes in the 
raveyard, and I do believe I've torn my breeches a 
inward of the collateral fissure. Also called eminentia pieces. H. B. Stowe, io 60, 
collateratis.— Pes anserinus fasciz late, the radiating pesky (pes’ki) 
ligamentous structure at the insertion of the sartorius, y a} 
gracilis, and semitendinosus, on the inner side of the adv. [< pesky, 
nee.—Pes anserinus major, the radiating trunks of @.] Excessive- 
the facial nerye as they pass through the parotid gland, ly: as, pesky 
and emerge on the face.—Pes anserinus minor, the | Coll 
infra-orbital plexus (which see, under plecus).— Pes anse- slow. [Collog., 
rinus nervi mediani. Same as plerus anserinus nervi U. 8.] 
mediani. — Pes anticus, Same as manus, 1.—Pes calca- peso (pii’s0), n. 
ponn Same as talipes caleaneus.—Pes cavus. Same as [Sp. a olan 
pee cavus.—Pes corone radiata, the foot of the Jit a weight. 
corona radiata where it passes into the internal capsule. it. a weight, 
ene equinovarus, Samenstalipes equinovarus.—Pes = Pg. It. pe- 
eq e Same as talipes equinus—Pes hippocampi so, weight, < 
major, the enlarged lower section of the hippocampus ML 7 
major: — Pes hippocampi minor. Sameashippæampus a wej R 
minor. Pes pedunculi. Same as crusta. — Pes valgus, a weight: see 
ope valgus.—Pes varus. Same as talipes va- oise,n.] The 
cog le es pedis, a plantar muscle at the fore Spanish dollar. 
ee ie ae aboye the flexor tendons, and in- S lol F 
ean e of the first phalanx of the great toe, eo dollar, 1. 
caput breve or transtersum adductoris hdlluets, ‘Also called du- 


i Serle nsverse muscle, : 70. Also, a mod- 
= Desablet,a. A Middle English form of peace- ¢™ coin of various 
À i a ec states 
pesade (pe-zad’), n. [< F. pesade, < peser=Sp. lice cri ae 

: j = N De , Chili 
Pg. pesar = It. pesare, < L. pensare, weigh: E TE okt) 


96.5 United States 
cents. The follow- 
ing is a table of its 
values in United 
States cents: 


Argentine Re- 


poise.) In the manège, the motion of 

A EEn . IIF y a h 

i yen e raises his fore quarters, KEER 
hind feet on the ground without advancing; 


Same as pusane. 
gees. pesaun' 
. z ere, 


t, ¢ OF. (and F.) 
heavy, lit. weigh- 
7 Rame seo poise.] 
8.) i. 


| obsolete spelling 


peta i 


. 


Reverse. 


Silver Peso of Chili, in the British Museum. 
{Size of the original.) 


Cul 
pesony n. [ME.,< OF. peson, pezon, a weight, 
ae coin also a whirl on a spindle, F. peson, 
sae aa < peser, weigh: see poise.) An in- 
Guinn ae e orm. o a staff, with balls or 
rockets, r weighi 3 n 
employe. Fiore before scales were 


In primis, a 
xiij. RER or gold, it fayleth v. bal i 
xxiij. unces gold. yleth v. balles, weiyng 
a FG : Paston Letters, I. 474. 


how peasant, taken 
Oy ra of like 


wd 


Sary (pes 


pes 
Pessaire = S 


` ; z 

pessimism (p 
simisning (ene = Pg 
misma Pchopenhaner Pes sinn 
Worse, compa Cons 
ar Ww 
In metaph.” { or , 
is the worst 


4 
A Schopent 
a 4 Schopenhauer, w 
ng 0 ssimism tee we logic and), 
and death thon inferring that mn 
and de: an sleep. nual 
save him from Being ates h 
“Merson, Letto 

Di The w ters and g, 
ives doctrine that t a 
reach, or chee walang at 
existens at least tend ¢ ae 
xıstence from which } a 
yee pened (and prob; i Sp 
Biss eel ing that existence fee 
pra "cany ovil Principle of Se ae 
vill. It is also in hg at 
ore optimism. ey with p 
+. Ihe tendency to ex 
evils of life, or es ee 
a melancholy or depr 


Perhaps the great 

N the great cha 
its embodying that coat 
comes with the first 


Pessi 


icali 


SYcholog 


è in thought 
ts dark sil 
LEW of] 


Princeton Rey, 
ition; 
[Rare,] 


DOn woi 
on works of fine literature, tt the 
5 Ot the 


eV LT: 
the Point a 
Public criticism is, uy 
very point of pessimism, 
9 Southey, Letters 1812 
pessimist (pes’i-mist), n. Na me 
a = Sp. pesimista = Pg, It 1 
misma Tom ia One cree 
physical doctrine of pedeimiem Reine TE 
—2, One who exaggerates the evils of ye 
is disposed to see only its dark side; tony. 
given to melancholy or depressing views oflit 
TI. a. Same as pessimistic, x 5 
pessimistic (pes-i-mis’tik), a. [K pessimist + 
-i¢.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of pessimism, in any sense, =Syn. Cynics) 
ete. . See misanthropic, 
pessimistical (pes-i-mis’ti-kal), a. [< pessinisti 
+ -al.| Same as pessimistic. 


a 
pessimize (pes’i-miz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. pes 
ing. [< L, pessimus, wor, 


mized, ppr. pessimiz l 
+ -ize.] To hold or express the belief or dot- 
trines of a pessimist. Saturday Rev. (Inj 

d-man-si), n. [6 Gr clk 


Dict.) 
pes 
Pan oval ste mo like drang 
a prophet.) Divina: 


53, (Darin) 
[E Ri pisi 
pessimista, ( 
St: see pri 


an oval stone used in a ga 
pavreia, divination, < pare, 


tion by means of pebbles. vor (0) Ape 
€ . [ME < OF. * reschonier (1) Pat" 
pessonert, 1- [y Ne e piscator: iA feler 


er, < L. piscaro, 
man or fishmonger. - 70 
pessular (pes'ū-lär), 4 
Pertaining 
acter. 3 
pessulus (pes’ii-lus), 
< L. pessulus, the bolt 
a peg, pin, gas: 

e tho cross; 
bone of the syrmx; 
the gristly or bony 
bar across the lower 
end of the windpipe, 
at the point W ere 
the trachea oe 
into right and lett 
pronchi. 


i Nl 
nj pl pessuli a Oe 


of a door, SY" 


lence, T 
tion; wil 
-ti, from a 10 
stroy (see PON. 
(see petition), mere: 
tient), or e8eW iie giseas® 


a deadly epider’ Ynes 
Let fierce ACM ate, 
The god pror! 
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or destruc- „ There maye happe by yuell custome some pestuferous 


tavous 5 yc 
gchiovous: OF. sayy dewe of vyce to perse the sayd membres, a z 
us, destructty e, very corrupt the soft and tendre Dalene ai sete sad 
Stes Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 3. 
F South. He was shut up to languish for years with his wife P i 
jsance. daughter in a pestiferous dungeon. pupae 
uisance- 
Pine (CFOS 9. oxious in aiy rh 
tsi i ing to, or origi- ve ox1ous In any manner; mischievous; ma- 
Peh Pestalozzi 746- lignant; annoying. ‘ 
ein! st and educator, Who You that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of 
pthroP AY instruction your army, and made such pestiferous reports of men very 
of elem ito the ascer- nobly held. Shak., As Well, iv. 3. 340. 


~g adapte 


g ; My mind of late years has a pest 
a child was 4 


pretty much all sides of questions. 
S. Bowles, in Merriam, 1. 330. 

pestiferously (pes-tif’e-rus-li), adv. In a pes- 
tiferous manner; pestilentially; noxiously; 
malignantly ; annoyingly. 
pestilence (pes‘ti-lens), n. [<£ ME. pestilence 
$ AJ Al . Pf 
pestylence, < OF. (and F.) pestilence = Pr. 


at 


ġ'si-an-izm), n. [< 
S zian edu- 


metho alozzi. 
5 English form of pestle. 
Png 


pesti- ` te 


m 
forwards, deuided his The pestilence that walketh in darkness. 

A asse ards, is 
us and, reseruint such a part 
ae with baggage, took the way of the 
ast w Brende, tr. of Quintus ¢ urtius, V. 
? jwi cople & goods that there 
pestered ih Prakluyt's Voyages, 11. 253. 


ing near within the pester'd room, 


as 


353. 


Baker, Chronicles, p. 
2. That which is pestilential or pestiferous; 
that which produces or tends to produce malig- 
nant disease. 


When mine eyes did see Olivia first, 


gay ) red 16; 


j wi s igst the wond'ring q 2 B j i 
ne porle cro! uring moves among “Bal x Methought she purged the air of pestilence ! 
We at murm Drayton, Polyolbion, L Shak., T. Noi 1. 20. 
Wey To trouble, disturb, or annoy, ki pi: 3. That which is morally pestilent; that which 
wa p r r bd . : . . L/ . . 
fo~ sated acts of an annoy ing kind; js mischievous, noxious, or malignant in any 
cally with repe Worry. respec 2 x 2 y 


with petty vexations; plague; 


parass 


Jo hath not fail'd to Pi For whiles this honest fool 


Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 


ester us With message. 
Shak., Hamle 


vor ig pestered with Factions and de- UOT RUD i £ 
ai State soever 18 pestered WIN" n Varini re I'll pour this pestilence into his ear. 
Ay Foree o Aros ie Ye ots i ia hell, 1l. 3, 302 
to thos hat a l; AUE ay te = a j 
gto those Onon, ‘Answer to Salmasius, Pret., p. Lt. pestilence-weed (pes’ti-lens-wéd), ne 
pester him not in this his sombre mood pestilence-wort. ; 
With questionings about an idle as S en pestilence-wort (pes’ti-lens-wert), n. The 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. “ ntter-bur, Petasites officinalis (P. vulgaris): so 
gyn. 2, Bother, Plague, etc. See tease. ae called with reference to its reputed remedial 
pier (pes‘tér), n. [< pester, v.] 1. Encum- virtue. 
inmee; obstruction. = N pestilent (pes’ti-lent), a. [< F. pestilent = Pr. 
We percelued that we were shot into a very toire er- pestilent = Sp. Pg. It. pestilente,< L. pestilen(t-)s, 
me pae E, intomo pI A LL. also pestilentus (also pestilis), infected, pes- 
NA in y, altogether z A ee st i 
ee S V ME kuyts Voyages, 111. 102, tilential, < pestis, a plague, pest: see pest.] 1. 
9 Atrouble; bother; plag Colloq., U. S.] Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 
A e ae P che D Ir» eens ease; pestilential; pestiferous. 
Shebna he’s told many where the Kidd moncy was, anc A Sa = : = 
tenwith’em when they dug for it; but the pester on "t A foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. ieee 
., Ha . 2. 315. 


vis they allers lost it, ‘cause they would some on "em kr 
spak afore they thought. Mrs. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 119. Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, x 
Corrupt and pestilent. Milton, P. L., x. 695. 


psterablet (pes’tér-a-bl), a. [< pester + ; 5 sai 
able] Cumbersome se C : 2, Mischievous; noxious; pernicious; hurtful 
its cask] must goe either shaken and bounde vp, or to health or morals. 5 
te emptie, which will bee pesterable. * A self-will in a woman, | s 
Chain’d to an over-weening thought, is pestilent, 


aktiks Vouages, T: 896. Murd fair fortune first, then fair opinion. 
è i Murders fair fortune first, a Nee 
steer (pes’tar-ér), n. [< pester + -er1.] One Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iy. 1. 


Tho pesters; one ; ; i 
Manes) who troubles or worries The w i ee xcs written against 
Ting: j g 7 sag ne world abounds with pestilent books written again 
Hrttingly (pes‘tèr-ing-li), adv. Troublesome- this doctrine. Swift. 
i E 3. Troublesome; mischievous; making mis- 
nalterably and pesteringly fond ! chief or disturbance: often used humorously : 


Sameas | 


vesterment . Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 1. gg, a pestilent fellow. 

ment.) Thi (Pes tér-ment), n. [< pester + What a pestilent knave is this same! TA 

king uo of pestering, or the state of Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 147. 
Franklin, j annoyance; vexation; worry i ilent wi in whom his just punishment 
Tanklin, yanee; vexation; worry. This pestilent wizard (in whom’ er arius a 


seemed to have wrought no 


peut (pes‘tér-us), a. inveterate habit of haunting a certain mansion, styled the 


ae < pester + -ous. $ F = a : as, pestoid fever. 
a Hi Ri eucumbénmg; burdensome, Bi House ot ee Gates raxcthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. a £ St SE EOF. pestor, pestour, pes- 
atul (Dest’ful), 2 pala: i es’ti-lent), adv. [K pestilent, a.) “treur, pistor = Pr. pestre, < L. pestor, a ler, 
Weroug: nestles [< pest + -ful.] Pes- postil entio intolerably. Compare pestilent, baker, ¢ pane pp. mas, pound: see pestle.] 
alban iAy 3. [Coloq.] A baker. York Plays, p. xxv. : 
Siltesten po ests and un- > a., 3. [Colloq st + -ure; perhaps associated 
tonse (ye ae Barlae's Weeks a ‘the sehisme, aan eH: complete knave; angi Sa r 32 ER pe t neo, dlatmrbances injury. 
tons infect rest Dous), m, A hospi ae ilent{ iel, Hist. Eng., p. 98. 
cted wi ) Ne ospital for per- One pestilent fine, Daniel, - Eng., A 
thet nest lential aise” plague, EES or His beard no bigger though than thine, pesyblet, 4- A Middle English form of peace- 
tay on thrust a a a Wala on beto Setting, Ballad of a Wedding: one n. An obsolete variant of pease}. $ 
without an anlettoy pe eee Without ne- estilential (pes-ti-len’shal), 4. [Formerly also Poth (pet), n.anda. [Formerly also gett at, 
+ (pest; Gentleman Instructed, p. 166. Piestilencial BMIN. pestilentiel = Pr. Sp. Pg. nee peate; < Ir. peat, a pet, as adj. petted, = Gael 
cnet H-dukt), n. [< Li. pestis lencial = It. pestilenziale, £ ML. pestilentiats,< peata. a pet, a tame animal. The word may have 
Mey, conp aling: ‘see duet} SCEE] L. pestilentia, pestilence: Se? pestilence.] 1. heen associated with petty, little, but it could 
Tetrument a on. [Rare.] punch Producing or tending to produce infectious ds not be derived from petty.) I ri Any Son 
ite Pestiducts to the infection of others. GES poste aa tench, and smoak. Addison. ae aot oo EA toned oar delved: Gi 
; 7 ial ¥. ench, ani > 3 Se 
ep S (pestiferu pipe Devotions p eT Ean ee = avoid the place as pestilential, ticular, a lamb brought up by hand; a cade- 
S Pe Tt Ustifere), T 8), a. [= OF. pestife- Even the birds Sot any kind so much as fying Ya, lamb; in general, a fondling. ; 
a that eer Ko) « rpestere = §p. pestifero not having seen on © Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 171. eres Clive has a queer assortm ent of pets, first 
rings m \ 1: Destifer, eet ada ive. 4 tailed Pe Kittens. 1 S 
EP (eo Ha Pague or aaa Tarely cee we 2. Mischievous; pamati ae 5 whieh are the knali ease pereian k ee ee 
: Nous. = hee. Jerre — E. bearl. | it, p Jp pat hatred and Be etoncad sari or ambicion, o, A darling or favorite child; one who 


£; pesti i 
as, pestin a; infectious; con- 


Tticles, do betraie theyr maysters Th. Elyot, The Governour, 


= 
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Yossnet had been tanght that 
ae pat ght that Mohammedanism isa pss- 
3. Partaking of the nature of pestilence or any 
ae and deadly disease: as, a pestilential 
ever, 
E. Everett, Orations, T. 513. pestilentioust (pes-ti-len‘shus), a. 
tilenticuz = Sp. 
zioso, < LL. pestilentiosus, < L, pestilentia, pes- 
tilence: 
Such a peztilentioua influence poisoned the time of m 
nativity. 
iferous way of seeing pestilently (pes’ti-lent-li), adv. 1. In a pesti- 
lent manner; mischi 
iously.— 2+. Exe 


The smell neverthele 
measure pestilently noisome. 
» pestilentness (pes’ti-lent-nes), n. 


lenza, pestilentia = Sp. Pg. pestilencia = It. pes- ili ) 
lilenza, pestilenzia, < L. pestilentia, plagues < beset ree 
; ague, 


{orid : RNS pestilen(t-)s, infected, unwholesome, noxious: ti 

: storium, % C105 q oh pas £ , xious: fis, a pes 

cin, in ae tern J 44, To see pestilent.) 1, The disease called the plague pets 
“ay see pa or pest; also, any epidemic malignant disease. 


Ps. xci. 6. i i 

: ; estilla 7 
k a sonst Don John, in the flower of his age, died Peale ea j [Formerly also pestell; < ME 
if the Pestilence: es’1), n. : so pestell; < ME. 
pestel, pestelle, OF. pestel, pesteil = Tt. pestello 
(ef. Russ. pestit), < D. pistillum, pistillus, MI. 
also pistellus, pestellus, pestillum, a pounder, 
pestle, dim. of *pistrum, Cpistus, pp. of pinsere, 


i 
Skt. y pish, pound. 
from the L. pistillum.] 1. An instrament for 


pounding and breaking a substance in a mor- 
tar. 


pestle-pie (pes’I-pi), n. 


ther that trusteth them? 
any TT iii. 6. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 


pet 


Buckle, Civilization, I. xiii. 


See 


crer yn. Malignant, noxions, deadly. 


[< OF, pes- 


g. pestilencioso = It, pestilen- 


ee pestilence.) Pestilential, 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


chievously; perniciously; nox- 
ively; intolerably. 
ss encreased, and became above all 


Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, lik 9 
I The charac- 
r of being pestilent, 

til'i-ti), n. [4 LL, pestilita(t-)s, a 
3, < pestilis, pestilent, < L. pes- 
see pest.] A pestilence; a plague. 
Pomponius Letus and other Latine writers also making 
ention of the said pestilitic. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 54. 
See pistillation. 


re, pound, = Gr. xticcem, bray, winnow, = 
. pistil, which is directly 


A certaine maide . . . had by chance a pestell of a mor- 


tar in her hand, with which she was powning in the said 
mortar. 


Coryat, Crudities, I. 261. 


2. In mach.: (a) The vertically moving bar of 
a stamp-mill. 


(b) One of the pounders or mal- 
ets used in a fulling-mill.—3t. The leg of cer- 


tain animals, especially of the pig. 


In the fyrst course, potage, wortes, gruell, & fourmenty, 


with venyson, and mortrus, and pestelles of porke with 
grene sauce. 


Babees Look (E. E. T. 8.), p- 278. 
Yet can I set my Gallio’s dieting, 

A pestle of a lark, or plover’s wing. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iv. 29. (Nares.) 


44. A short staff carried by a constable or bai- 
lif. Compare macel. 


One whiff at these same pewter-buttoned shoulder-clap- 
pers, to try whether this chopping knife or their pestle were 
the better weapons. Chapman, May-Day, iv. 1. (Nares) 


pestle (pes’l), v.; pret. and pp. pestled, ppr. pes- 


tling. [< pestle, n.] I, trans. To break or pound 
with a pestle; pulverize, grind, or rub with a 
pestle, as in a mortar. 


To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 
ue z pi Tennyson, Maud, i. 11. 


_ on such occasions would retire in mortifi- 
there to pestle his poisons. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, II. 16. 
TI. intrans. To use a pestle; pound, 
It will be such a pestling device, Sir Amorous! It will 
und all your enemie’s practices to poulder, and blow 
him up with his own mine. B. Jonson, Epiccene, iti. 1. 
A large standing pie 
whole gammon, and some- 
fowls and a neat’s tongue: 
a favorite dish at country fairs and at Christ- 
mas feasts in Great Britain. Halliwell. 
pestoid (pes’toid), a. [< pest + -oid.] Resem- 


Polidori . . 
cation to his room, 


which contains a 
times a couple of 


dled and indulged or treated with peculiar] 


ar 
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pet 
ness or favor: also, a spoiled child; 


young woman. 
‘A pretty peat! it is best 


Put finger in the eye, an she knew why. 
Shak., T. of the S., 


cing peat. 
umour, Pret. 


as, a pet 


a wilful 


1, 1. 78. 


Deliro's wifo, and idol; a proud, min 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his I 


TI, a. 1. Fondled and indulged: 
lamb; a pet rabbit; a pet pigeon. 
The poet [Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also 


a pet pig, which he taught to drink beer out of his own 
tankara. D. G, Mitchell, Lands, Letters, and Kings, fii. 
2. Favored; favorite; cherished: as, a pet the- 
ory. 
The lord of the. . « 
ular, 
He [a sontimentalist] loves to think h 
a pet sorrow, a blue devil familiar, th 
everywhere, like Paracelsus’s black dog. : 
Lovell, Among my Books, jst ser., p. S64. 
pet! (pet), v. t; wet. and pp. petted, ppr. pet- 
j To treat as a pet; fondle; 


manor. . . offered his pet binoc- 

R. D. Blackmore, Erema, liv. 
e suffers, and keeps 
at goes with him 
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nmended for banishment on an 
ot on a tablet of earthenware, 
ted period of ba nishment was 
five years, and not ten as at Athens. The law was 
repealed 452 B. C., ON account of its deterring the best 
citizens from participating in public affairs. 

By means of this petadisme the lords banished one an- 


èr, so that in the end the people became lord, 

other, Be North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 944. 

and mostsplendid city you sce men re- 

or marking their votes hy the petals of 
De Quincey, Style, iv. 


person he recon 
olive-leaf and n 
and that the sta 


In another great 
duced to petalism, 
shrubs. 

petalite (pet talit), n. [< F. pétatite = It. pe- 
talite, < NL. *petalites, < Gr. méTañov, a lent: sec 
petal.) A rave mineral, having a leaf-like eleay- 
age, usually occurring in masses of a milk- 
white color, often tinged with gr y, red, orgreen, 
Tt is a silicate of aluminium and lithium a : 
lithia was first discovered in this mineral, 
variety found on the island of Elba, Italy. 
etalled, &. 


See petaled 
etalocera (pet-2-los’ 
méril, 1806), neu 


i [NL. (Du- 
petalocerus: see peta- 


n. pl. 
t. pl. 


flowers 
in the ¢ 
United $ 
clover, 2, 
Petalostich 
neut, pl. o 
An order f 


ji 


Ar 


ixt, 
he 


sheet 
£ to the p h 


petalostict, 

ch 

tlostichus, Co : 
line, ] Having 
ambulacra: gp 
of or pertain 
Petalosticha: g 
or clypeastroid 
urchin, enone 

petalous (pot? 
[< petal + vet 
having petals: 


a. 


J In bot, 


ting. [C pet}, n. y 
indulge: as, to peta child or a kitten. Jocerous.] In entom., a group of beetles cor- 
‘The licensed irritability of a petted member of the fam- responding to Latreille’s Lamellicornes. as, a pelalous fi Petaled: i 
ily. Haiethorne, Seven Gables, Vil petalocerous (pet-a-los’¢-1us), a. [< NL. peta- Posed to apetatong | 8 f 
pet? (pet), n. [Appar. due to peen, taken as locerus, < Gr. nérador, leat, + xépac, horn.] Inen- petart, n. An a 
‘capricious,’ < pet, & fit of ill humor, caprice, tom., having leafy antenne ; lamellicorn; spe- variant of petar Obsolete Í 
++ -tshl, but orig. apan ‘like a favorite child,’ cifically, of or pertaining to the Petalocera. petard (pe-tira’) = l 
i.e. ‘like a spoiled child,’ < petl + -ishl; the petalodont (pet’a-16-dont), a. andn. I, a Of Merly also batons [For er). 
sense is aifected also by the unrelated petulant. or relating to the Petalodontide. tarte = Pe. It T, petarre, — S p 
See petl.] A fit, as of peevishness, ill humor, TI, n. Aselachian of the family Petalođontidæ. F, pétard; so nan < Ob, 
or discontent. Petalodontide (pet’a-l0-don’ti-de),n. pt. [NL., mor) < OF. pete a ma (a piece 
Then {false honor] flatter'd me, took pet, and in disdain < Petalodus (-odont-) + -idæ.] An extinct fam- < pet, a breaking wi Deter, bre 
Nipp'd my green buds. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 13. ily of tectos pondylous selachians, typifie ing wi ang wind, < | 
ly of tectospondy achians, typified by g wind, < pedere L. p p 
Fortune ha’s deny’d him in something, and hee now the genus Petalodus. The body was moderatel le perdere = AS C, PP. peditus Dr 
takes pet, and will bee miserable in spite. pressed; the pectoral fins were large, and continued for, AD engine AS. feortan = R jut 
‘Bp. Barle, Micro-cosmographie, A Discontented Man. ward to the head ; ETACIE formed a close piivemenit, gine of war used to big at Se Jari 
In a pet of temperance feed on pulse. and were compressed anteroposteriorly. The species lived VOW in a doo ] 
Milton, Comus, 1. 721. in the seas of the Carboniferous period. op l 
In a pet shestarted up, petalodontoid (pet”a-16-don’ toid), a. and n. | 
à anapa it ous a drew Same as potalodont, 
My r fri e = 4 RE : 
A O Petalodus (pet-a-10'dus), n. [NT < Gr. méra2ov, 
Tennyson, Talking Oak, © oana oðoiç (ödovr-) = E. tooth.) A genus of 
pet? (pet), v.; pret. and pp: petted, ppr. petting. $ A ty pical of the family Petalodontide, | 
[< pe, n.) I. intrans. To be peevish or SER which had teoth with petal-shaped crowns. 
sulk. , poralony aa E n. [< Gr. werardadye, leaf- 
He, sure, is queasy-stomached that must pet and puk ike IEOOIPEraiora: J. 0 bot., & condition fre- i 
at ERARA] circumstance. Feltham, A ty dent E flowers, in which other organs as- mie 
With a sweet forgettin sume the appearance of petals. ‘Thus, in certai ris 
They stay their crystal RONS species of Primula the calyx-lobes ORTES, DONG TETS 
Never, never petting ) petal-like, while in most of the so-called “double” flowers and val 
i About the frozen time. Keats, Stanzas. s Pan amns that linya been metnmorphios into pet- and fired ty 
. trans. T i NEE DASO 5 als. rs, connective, ovules, and pistils may oc- means of ring 
trans. To make peevish; pique; offend; casionally be affected in this manner. INCOR? E tonsea ih 
Wi ct è 
] 


petaloid (pet’a-loid),@. [= F. pétaloide = Pg 
It. petaloide, © Gr. abies ES eek: 
like, < xéra/ov, a leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), is 
eléo¢, shape.] 1. In bot., having the form of 
apetal; resembling petals in texture and color, 
as certain bracts.—2. In codl., resembling a 
leaf or petal; specifically, noting those het- 
erogeneous ambulacra of some echinoderms 
as of the Clypeastroida, of which the apica 1 part 
a wide in the middle and tapers to a point at 

e margin, where it joins the oral portion. 


make cross. 
I was petted at their neglect of us. 

: Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 46. (2neye. Dict.) 

ana a Wes pias 
pet’al), n [= F. pétale = Sp. pétalo = 
Pg. petala, petalo = It. fae, < NL. ee 
a petal, < Gr. 
Térañov, a leaf, 
orig. neut, of ré- 
tazoc, outspread, 
broad, flat (= L. 


Petardeer Firing a Petard. 

hasre 
but as still occasionally emprse! 
t oak-wood, charged with twenty 
and fired, like the older fores, 


petard almost obsolete, 
it is a cubical box of stou 
pounds or more of powder, 


by a fuse, 
"Twas he 


Gave heat unto the injury, which retum'd, 
Like a petar ill lighted, into the boson! 
Of him gave fire to 't. eran 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Jan, 
Give but the fire 


patulus, out- See cuts under ambulacr ake-urchi 
read spread _Detalostichous lacrum, cake-urchin, and 
5 » SP. bs S iy To this petard, it shall blow open, th 
‘The iron doors. Massinger, Unnatural Com ‘ ie 
ne i 


petaloideous (pet-a-loi’dé-us), a. [< petaloid ht in, 
caugh 


ae < meravviva 

TET-) = L, pa- -cous.] Same as petaloi l f 

r z 5 4 3 » as petaloid; especially, not- Hoist with one’s own petard, : 

tere, spread out, ME those monocotyledonous isnt whi Chhave ‘Taps involved in the danger one neant for ce 
Yor 'tis the sport to nave the engine? 


be open: see pat- Howers with parts corresponding to petals and a 
i Hotst with his own LENE sane üil qa 


entl patulous:] 1. Sepals, such as lili i 
a p as lilies, orchids, etc., as distin- 
Flower of Soapwort (S ae bot., a corolla- guished on th and from those in whi é 7 
e E Capone sa AEDA leaf; oneofthein- the flowers ai Cane a ong ER wich petardeer petardier (pet-ir-der) & ue 
corolla in which they are Press unl parteofa ceous), and on the other from ARE Aa merly also petarder (= 5p P. pata n 
a petaloid ambulaeruza, as that ¢ rate Inzodl., the protecting organs of the flowers are bracts tardeiro = It. petardiere)s p ath a peat 
Pra easiroidlseg te y of aspatangoid (glumaceous). Compare spadi à ; retardier, < petarder, GLN djer 3 
run and p a See cuts under am- Pae ous spadiceous and glu- petard, a petard: see petard] ! a 
petaled, etalled (pet’ald).. ; petalomania (pet’a-lo-ma/ni-it n Served a petal. ies i 
Seca 2 oean a Having petals: éTa%ov, a leat (NIL ees D, ia [RED <Gr. exe (pa’ta-ti), nis pl. polar e peated 4 
aled; six: P d ion: as, many-pet- ae see mania.) In bot Bee aA petaria, a peat-bog, ¢ eS gaet 
petaliform (pet’al-i- ody: sonamed fr see Itivlica- t-bog; & moss: ei Ta DON 
ete uae a rm, a. [< ND, petalum, | tion of petal-like init oa alae Pe on anes refers i i pat 
shaped like a petal; petaloi a orm.] In bot., petalon (pet’a-lon), n.; pl. petala (Jä). [< Gr Bruce to his ancestor giles pth, x 
ke a petal a pl. Jä). A y arony, DY ° parshei g, CES 
e ide m K F. pétalin,< NL.*pe- gold a ar a leaf of metal, eccl. a leaf of in one freo Yi pastures, muirs ani Hs ul 
is, < petalum, a petal: see petal.) In’ pe. gp On the high priest's miter: see petal.) The &e.” cot an 
rtaining to a petal; attached to a bot., Plate of pure gold worn on the li iter of is certain that pet saries ieee e p3 
g a petal in form or color: ee es jee high priest. j SLC Dial % reign, and that peavey eA i 
+ as, a petaline alostemon (pet“a Teese” f avient to the abbots eikin a arnelh 
; n-16-sté’mon), n. [NL.(Mi- g% Ei peri oo 
(pet plizm) a. (= E. pétalisme — ne so called as Han IR Saxon period. ytz)! B l n i 
z tismo 0 Gi. rat fatal, Perala ns, a the stamen-tube; < Gr. éra/ov, Petasites eect a plani 
», banis ean ; ' , um, à peta: j ray 17 r ee 
ef. m adic, put forth eee stamen): see i ER ‘ flee nor jiko 7 hat, < mér000% e 
etal.] In ancie oie), lants of the tribe Gulejes ond é Tbt E see petasus: A gale 
tizens eies Syra- tee, characterized by the m su be Oe fie pibe jenecionns Dy 
, modeled on Neue petals on filiform claws, four of en ited gineæ, ch racte eads 
hich it differed in i ae oe esheath of themonadelphous Bieta th nartly di cious done ro 
Tote e to Megs are all North American, ranging from Wisconsin eral bracts 2 h R , Asia g 
ey are glandular-dotted perennials, with cies, nativa of om a pere? 


à the nam 
eae e of the pinnate leaves 
and small rose, purple, violet, or white 


blic Doman Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ve-wort. Fo 
and sweet 


adical leaves, and 

. kidn y i mae P. officinalis 

ate or aly yelo Pale Jant of Europe, 
ites are mmn dock, kettle-dock, cleat, 
y r butler’ lene rother 


r pesti 
er 


nd 


etasi (-S1)- PESIS 
1 felt hat, < TeTav- 
. In Gr. antiq., 

d felt bat worn 


l. p 


An f 
Jor istic? ag 
Se yermes: v7 oury in | 
sot En py Mercury 
p eap P 
pare P „ Mercurial h 


Y, a pelasi ison, Cynthia’s BRE 
; ae Z Mex. petatl.] wi. 
e) teases used for plaiting 
aves Mot praided palm-leat, 
y A Mexicans as a bed. 5 
1098); ne P NL., ¢ Petau- 
À- 


A 
islidæ, t 


a parat j 
P geo cut unde 4 
i Ne pre and n, [< Petaurus + 
; > Shee OF 
| p m q, Pertaining to the Pelaurinze, Or 
oy JG (ee tes 
f c vel aa 
h Fi A member o 
nge! O n Jae i= F. pélaurist a < Ñ, 
ist (Pe RA a tumbler, vaulter, rope- 
es mal that leaps very high, < Gr. 


n anit 


KTETUVPIZEW, 
jc a LOF 


, tUM- 
TEU 


l 


ene thier, ‘ges 
j ard, dance on a rope 
as pring-boara, } 
“eed (> L. petawun), also 3 
sh or roost for fowls, a spring-boar 
iora tumbler, a sprmg or trap; 
robability, to be ¢ wedaopoc 
loftin the air: see meteor. | 2 ; 
talanger, flying-opossum, Anona j 
irel, Or acrobat: any member of the 
5 j rP Say 
Potaurs, ormodern subfamily Pelairiin 
animals are marsupials of medium or te 
y provided with a patagium or par achn hich en- 
nto take flying leaps, The petaurists proper, or 
helong to the genus Petaurista. The sciurine or 
sts are of the genus Belideus, and strikingly 
„squirrels. Pygmy petaurists, or acro- 
m-mice, ave among the very smallest 
Acrobates. Petau- 


or 


ta 
rithout p 


srona 


À 


Í 
í 


e 


Petaurista (pet-A-ris’ti), n. [NL. (Desmarest, 
1525), € Gr. vporhc, a rope-dancer, tumbler: 
se petaurist.] A genus of Phalangistidee, in- 


sit ; 

‘or Si Taguan (Petaurista tagnanoides). 

a “dine ; ; 

fr nay pe larger flying-phalangers, as the ta- 
rk eta isin aides ; the petaurists proper 
rho Tit +, e Met-â-ris'tin), a andn. [< Petau- 
i tanri (pe ti mit. as petaurine. 
| Sme as ppp ve Tit), a. Petaurus + -i 
ni RE a8 petaunine, ? E< Petaurus + -ite2.] 


Plana (po-tå'rus) n 
ghal M: sce petauris i J 
Haar sers, giving y 
Mirit ana OÀ Conter 
rand cut 
(peeh ender 
Dech’a-ri) 


r chiche 


[NL., accom. of L. 
An old genus of fly- 
name to the subfamily 
mmous with it. See pe- 
Petaurista. 
au [W. Ind.] The gray 
x Co called from its cry), 
Moa x T. griseus, one of the 
conspicuous birdsof the 
sparingly in the southern 
ae common king-bird or bee- 
and otherwise distinct. 
small plug-cock, usu- 
Me Screw into a female 
’ tinch pipe-tap size. 
Water of condensation 
re frequently placed in 
Show if the latter are 
outs to permit air or 
ae ae ped purposes in 
> ne: 
RE hes erroneously 


Brayer, 


a 
bumps to 


' peter? (pée’tér), v. i. 
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petet, n. A Middle English form of pi 
petechiæ (p¢-tek'i-ë), n. pl. (ND. PET +: 
léchies = Sp. petequias = Pg. petechias), ct 
petecchie, purple spots on the skin (see def iE 
pl. of petecchia (ML. peteccia), a Spot, scab (a E 
plied in contempt to a miser); in form nen 
appar. ult, < L. petigo (petigin-), a seab an 
eruption.] Purple spots on the skin, not dis- 
appearing on pressure, caused by hemorrhage 
into the cutaneous tissues. x 
petechial (pé-tek’i-al),a. [= F. pétéchial = Sp 
petequial hial = It. petecchiale (ML. 
> echia, a spot, scab: see pe- 
techiz.] ature of petechiw; charac- 
terized by or accompanied with petechiw or 
livid spots: as, a pelechial eruption or feve 
Petechial fever. (a) Typhus fever. 
brospinal meningitis. 
petechiate (pé-tek àt) a, [K petechie + -atel,] 
Having petechiæ; spotted with petechiæ. 
petegruet, n. An obsolete variant of pedigree. 
peteoset, «©. A Middle English form of piteous. 
peter!t (pé’tér), x. [Also peeter; in def. 1 abbr. 
of peter-sec-me ; in def.2 uncertain; but in both 
appar. ult. < Peter, a man’s name, orig. that of 
the apostle Peter, < LL. Petrus, < Gr. TMézpoc, 
Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see pier.] 1. A kind of wine 
otherwise called peler-see-me and peter-sameene. 
By old claret I enlarge thee, 
By canary I charge, thee, 
By Britain, metheglin, and peeter, 
Appear and answer me in meeter. 
Beau. and FL, Chances, v. 3. 
2. A kind of cosmetic. Halliwell. 
peter? (pé’tér), x. [Abbr. of repeater.) Nant. P 
See blue-peter.—Blue peter. (a) See blue-peter. (b) 


In whist, aconventional signal indicating a call for trumps. 
See pet 


ricana: so called with reference to its color, with an allu- 
sion to blue-peter. (Southern U. 5.] 


[< peter?, n.] In whist, to 
call for trumps by throwing away a higher card 
of a suit while holding a smaller. [Eng.] 

Surely the Blue Peter is well understood ; it is always 
used when a ship is about to start—a blue flag with a 
white centre. Calling for trumps, or petering, is derived 
from this source. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 356. 

peter? (pé’tér), v. i [Origin uncertain.] To 
diminish gradually and then cease; fail; be- 
come exhausted; in mining, to split up into 
branches and become lost: said of a vein which 
runs out or disappears, so that it can no longer 
be followed by the miner: without. [Colloq.] 
Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn't stay. 
Bret Harte, Dow's Flat. 
peter-boat (pé‘tér-bot), n. [< Peter (see Peter- 
man) + boat.) 1. A fishing-boat; a small 
boat pointed alike at stem and stern, which 
may be rowed with either end foremost.—2. A 
livé-box; a crate or box for fish, made with slats, 
and intended to be set in water to keep the fish 
alive. [U. S. (Chesapeake Bay)-] 

peterelt, n. An obsolete form of petrell. 
peter-gunnert (pe’tér-gun’ér), n. A gunner 
or sportsman. [Slang.] 

rder; this peter-qunner should have given 
aetna ead ee EE Witty Fair One, ii. 2 

Petermant (pe’tér-man), n.; pl. Petermen 
(-men). [So ealled in allusion to ‘Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, . . . for they 
were fishers” (Mat. iv. 18).) A fisherman. 
[Eng. (on the Thames).] 

Yet his skin is too thick to make parchment; ‘twould 
make good boots for a Peterman to catch salmon in. | 

Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, ii. 3. 

Peter-pence (pe’ter-pens), 1. See Peters pence, 
under penny. 
peter-sameenet, ”- 
dleton. 

Peter's bird. A Ree 

ess. See cress. 7 

Beene, n. [A corruption of Peter (PB on o) 
Ximenes.) A kind of wine, one of the riches 
and most delicate of the Malaga wines. 

Peter-see-me shall asn my ons 
And Malaga ey 7 ijleton, Spanish Gypsy, iit. 1. 

A rubber bag introduced into 

distended during suprapubie 


2 


E: 


k 


(Ù) Epidemic cere- 


(Nares.) 


Same as peter-see-me. Mid- 


Petersen’s bag. 
the rectum and 


cystotomy. i 
ster’s fis So called from the spot on each 
Petera ae cae fin, fancied to be the mark 


side near the pecto J se 
made by St. Peter's thumb and finger ma inis 


said -this fish for tribute.] had- 

nee he ore other fish similarly marked, as 
2 SY, = 

the J obn-dory e E 

petersham (pētèr-shàih S ofw 


tersham, who set the ash earing it] 1. 


C eiri 


wW. 


cloth is now generally dark-blue, and is used for heavy 
overcoats of all sorts, p 


sham ribbon. 
Peter's pence. 
Peter’s-stafft, n. 
peth! (peth), ». [A dial. form of path] A steep 

road; a road or path up a steep hill, 


peth? (peth), 7. t. 


pro tem. 


— Pething-pole (peth'ing-pòl), n. 


ing-poi 
his hand; he selects the beast to be killed, stands over it 
in breathless but seeming 


point over the centre of the vertebra, and with one plunge 


feuds the cruel point with unerring aim into the spinal 
cord, 


petigreet, 7. 

petiolaceous (pet i-ġ 
-aceous.] Same as petiolate, 

petiolar (pet’i-o 
peciolar = It. pi 
L. petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.] 1. In bot., 
pertaining to a petiole, or proceeding from it: 
growing on or supported by a petiole 
iolar tendril; a petiolar bud; a petiolar gland. 
—2. In zodl. and anat., same as petiolate. 


1 


(c) The common American coot, Fulica ame- Petiolata (peti 


petiolated (pet’i- 


petiole (pet’i-0l), ». 


[After Lord Pe- 


eGangotri 


petiole 


A kind of greatcoat formerly fashionable.— 


. The heavy rough-napped woolen cloth of 
hich such greatcoats were made. Petersham 


ete, and the like, Peter- 
See ribl 


See penny. 
The common mullen. 


LNorth. 
th? ( [A dial. form of pith.| To 
ill with a pething-pole. [Australian.} 


“Now then, shall we peth it or shoot it?” says our butcher 
P. Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 169. 


A sort of har- 


ng.) 


poon used for butchering cattle. [Australian. ] 


So np jumps Tom on the bar overh 
e, like an abnormally lon 


ad with along peth- 
g and heavy alpenstock, in 


careless silence, adjusts his 


P. Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 184. 
An obsolete form of pedigree. 
shius), a. [< petiole + 


),a. (=F. pétiolaire = Pg. 
iuolare, < NL. “petiolaris, < 


as, a pet- 


etiolary (pet’i-d-li-ri), a. [As petiolar + -y}.] 
. In bot., same as petiolar.—2. In zodl., same 
as petiolate. 


la 


0 npl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
petiolatus, a petiole, y 


iolate: see petiolate] A 


division of hymenopterous insects, including all 


the true bees, wasps, ete. These have the ab- 
domen united to the thorax by a slender peti- 
ole or stalk, whence the name, which is opposed 
to Seeurifera. 


petiolate (pet’i-d-lit), a. [= E. pétiolé = Sp. 


Pg. peciolado = It. piceiuolato, < NL. *petiolatus, 
L: petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.) 1, In bot., 
aving a petiole: as, a petiolate leaf.—2. In 
cool. and anat., stalked as if petiolate; having 
a footstalk, peduncle, or petiole like that of a 
leaf; specifically, in entom., pertaining to the 
Petiolata, ov having their characters. See cuts 
under Lucharine and Eumenes.—Petiolate abdo- 
men, an abdomen in which the petiole, composed of a 
basal joint or two, is long and much more slender than 
the others.— Petiolate egg, in entom., an egg attached 
by a slender stem, as those of many ichneumon-tlies.— 
Petiolate insects, those insects wh have the abdomen 
petiolated.— Petiolate wing, a wing iu which the hase is 
very narrow and has parallel sides, suddenly enlarging to 
the body of the wing, as in the genus Agrion and its allies. 
—Petiolate wing-cell, a wing-cell greatly constricted at 
one end, where it adjoins another cell. 

a-ted), a, [K petiolate + 
Same as petiolate. 
[< F. pétiole = Sp. Pg. pe- 
ciolo = It. peziolo, picciuolo, a petiole, < L. petio- 
lus, a stem or stalk of fruits (NL. a petiole), also 
lit. alittle foot; for *pediolus, dim. of pes (ped-) 
=E. foot.) 1. In bot., a leafstalk; the stalk or 


-ed2. 


“y ; 
Peperomia argentea, terete; (8 Populus tremis 
pee a Thaspion barbinode, dilated at the base; fa) Py- 


idsfolta, winged; te) Stenotaphrum American: form 
faa Sheath NA 'dcacia cultriformis, leaf-like (the so-cal 
ium). 


support by which the blade or limb of a leaf 
attached to the stem. It is usually round or 
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petiole ; ar 
. : antey): also, the paper containing such A vayy 
Jndrical and channeled on the upper side, but may bo in bankruptey ye sit mo or humble request himself ppt A on 
frato fattened, winged, dilated at Daso, clasping, ete. a supplication, BO ic o o ie a o ‘ She of this oleng Dever A AN x 
Beh enfome tho slender sewer lentes a, A DORI e Qegging the question), pete me thin 
ich t f many insects 1s um ‘tion of a principle” Weger S ~ b i An atk 
by which the abdomen of many tition Patin petitio principii. petitory (Petito 8 
pétiloire = Sp or 


‘a the thorax. It is prominent in many Hymenoptera, translating : , 
4 tho slender part of aah it is usually gne-jotuted i ogenea. Stay! ‘Those terms are puerile, and implya yg <I 5 F he) 
put sometimes two-jointed, and rarely three-jointed. In at a principle: keep to the term necessity, eS petitor. Balto 

certain ants it carries one or move mwolll nis wien d me Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Ist ser., vii, + etitioning ; ek 
important in classification, See cuts unani rane llenary petition. See millenary.— Petition of right. Lhe proper voj 
ae 4-5 iole + -ed?,] Same ta nena ee a petition for obtaining possession or ros- petitory in the ears of G sickneg 
petioled (pet i-dld), a, [S petiole ni <ar: {tution from the crowt Gog, 8 
ty, the pe 


A ac! i claiming a right which Peti 

as petiolate. aig es Lees Taree etitory acti 
3-0-la-li petiolu- rer Je of the crown. (0) A declaration of or rig lon or 

pet olulate (pet’i-p-li-lat), a K ae tel Tn controverts the nope Addressed by Parliament in 1628 Boao ownership, as qg © An 

latus, < *petiolulus, petiolule: see petioli eo wi ah is assent to it, which, though not Scots lai at least, relat d ing a 

bot., supported by its own petiolule or fo to statute or ordinal ee 


stalk: applied to a leaflet. 
A, pétiolule, < NL. i stance, that sn 
( K Tr ae Seg cited, in suba ae that commissions for raising 


bound to pay or te 


etiolule (pet’i-d-lul), n. si Na el : 
DA molat, dim. of petiolus, petiole: see petiole.] by consent of Rolna contrary to law; that no free- Petit 
In bot, alittle or partial petiole, such as belong money short imprisoned, disseized of his land, outlawed, Petivere ration. Seo 
i ; r und leaves. sr ; by the judgment of his peers or the law of ae Be (petei-varne OPEN 
to the leaflets or gompo li), [NL., ca als DE ee ought to be imprisoned without 1703), mamet after yu n, 
s vs Peliver p 


j‘o-lus + pl, petioli ( 

petiolus ( pe-tio-lus), 5 P ot aa peti- tye that citizens should not be compelled toen- apothecary, w X NL, op 

< L. petiolus, a stem or stalk of ae T cause shown i o aeainst the law; and that commissions for By Lindles pea died in 17; AER. S Pron 
ole.) In bot. and zodl., & petio aoa rae the trial of offenders by martial law ought not to issue in nowelass j YPO of a smal 
the epiglottis, the narrow attached end of tho opisto fimo of peace.— Petitions of Rights Act. Sce Bovill's ‘pow © assed in the order p. 

petit (pet’i), a. and n. [< ME. petit, < OF. petit, t of petition, theright of the Révineze, characterina: Phy torag 
F petit small, petty: sce petty. The spelling governed to Drine grievances to the knowledge of thegov- covered with slend 2Y the elo 

netit, with the pronunciation belonging to petty, erning power, by the presentation and hearing of petitions s : Slender r 

atit, 


4 edre: » First A 
isretainedin various legal phrases. } J. a. Small; tr are a ea vee n aE Law pronibie 
petty; inferior.—Petit, constable. See petty con- ing “the right of the people peace: ly to assemble, and 
stable, under constable, 2.— Petit jury, treason, ete. See to petition the government for a redress of grievances, 
the nouns.—Petit point. Same as tent-stitch. =Syn. Supplication, Suit, etc. (see prayer), solicitation, ap- 

TI.+ n. Same as petty. plication, address, , Pere R 
And therefore was their master Moises called Pedagog- petition (pé-tish’gn), v. [= F. péti tion ner; from 
us, yt is, a teacher of children, or (as they cal such one “the noun. ] I. trans. 1. To present a petition i 
iny Gramer scholes) an Usher or n Master of 0 yeti or make a request to; supplicate ; entreat; aa n. (Mex, Spl my, 
ir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1978), 105 1S cifically, to address a written orprinted pe- Cler oscuro”; a sulphantim eain Chil gee 


ON gre 
ecury, Bated p 
found from SPineg Mit 
er erce ri 


3 Tor à 
Properties, pa me Pe 
"drg 


Tos. 


petit-baume (pet’i-bom),. [F., < petit, little, tition or supplication to, as to a sovereign, le- known to mineralogists ag pu’ of sily 

+ baume, balsam: see balm.) A liquor obtained gislative body, or person in authority, for some lanaue negro, the ore of silvers (raro, t 

in tho West Indies from Croton balsamifer. y, favor or right. (Ze and vitreous silver, of which the mines fa 
i AR, gentile. ; T 

petite (pe-tet’), a. [F., fem. of petit: see petit, She petitioned Jupiter that he might prove immortal. peto (pe’ts), n. [Imitative 10 ca 
à i ave.] The tufted ti 

tit- 


ity.) Little; of small size; tiny. Bacon, Moral Fables, ii. “mouse of i 
fia (pe-tish'i-ü) n. [NL. (Jacquin, 1780 of PE house of the United States, Par 
ona O ATEETAN a R 2. To solicit; ask for; desire as a favor. phanes bicolor. T. Nutta Parus or Loh- 
Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect petraiogy n., An error 

surgeon. ] ‘A genus of gamopetalous shrubs and WOT OUN Ee ir niata BG An erroneous form of 
trees of the order Verbenacex and tribe } ities, All that I hopo, petition, or expects a. V, 138 E a sen C Peta 
ri y 2 ] petals, near’ 7 i 2 TO TAI ahs Asm, he style or mga ke 
characterized by the four equal peta s, M TI. intrans. To intercede; make a humble Potrarch (1304-74); U Decaline AAN 
iy 


sessile anthers, and drupe with one stone con- T E hare : £ 

taining four cells and four seeds. The 3 species request or entreaty; present a petition. poetry collectively. 

are natives of the West Indies and Mexico. They bear You think now I should cry, and kneel down to you, _ From this period [the fourteenth century) also dates tha 
literary phenomenon known under the name of Perard. 


“sm. A Encyc. Brit., XIII, i, 

Petrarchist (pé’triir-kist), n. [< Petrarch + 

] A disciple, follower, or imitator of Pe- 
trarch. Encyc. Brit., XII. 506, 

petraria (pe-trā'ri-ä), n. [ML.: see petrary) 
Same as petrary. 


opposite undivided leaves, and small flowers in cymes Petition for my peace. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8. 


usually panicled in the upper axils. P. Domingensis is 
the yellow fiddlewood of the West Indies. See spur-tree. 


petition (pé-tish’on), n. [< ME. peticion, peti- 
tion, < OF. petition, F. pétition = Sp. peticion = 
Pg. petição = It. petizione, a petition, < L. peti- 
tio(n-), a blow, thrust, an attack, an arming ata 


request, petition, solicitation, < petere, pp. peti- T aher i ; vetraria hurled it 
tus, fall upon, rush at, attack, assault, ete., di- Pardon Rome and thy pelitionary countrymen, ae arene Aha € pee Susi hie: RA 
rect one’s course to, seek, make for, strive for, Shak., Cor., V. 2,82. prar tr PN As av tins (in) {la 
require, demand, ask, solicit, fetch, betake one- It is our base petitionary breath petrary (pe- i), ND nee ie (ste it- 
self to, ete., = Gr. minrew, fall, meréoĝa, fly, akin That blows them to this greatness. older form perrier, < OF. penriare, ete. Wol ( 
to wrepdr, wing, feather, ete., Skt Vv pat fly: B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 1. rier, and ef. pederero, ote.); = Sp. perami 
see feather, penz, ete. From the L, petere are 2- Containing a petition or request. ML. petraria, a rine ey ei ite 
also ult. E. appete, appetent, appetite, compete, Aen oome < L. petra, a rock: soo pie: } 
competent, competitor, cte., impetus, impetuous, For their reliefe by suite petitionary, for throwing large stone ‘spr. of saltpetre salt- 
petulant, ete., repeat, repetition, ete.) 1. An Renny ce rac Que can DE: petret (pe’tér), n. [An abbr 
; Ote, : Heywood, Royal King and Loyal Subject, i.  peter.] Niter; saltpeter. pl 
f impure and greasy pele ne 


entreaty, supplication, or prayer; a solemn or napit; = 

formal supp Ration, As one nddvessed to the Petition-crown (p9-tish’gn-kroun), n. See — Powder which is made ONT Browne, Vulg. En t 

Supreme Being, or to a superior in rank or hE ae bake yeas a vI (Houston ani 

power; also, a particular request or article petitioner (pé-tish’on-ér), n. [< petition + -crl.] Petrea (pē'trē-ä), 1: D “ord Petre, apm 

among several in a prayer. il One whe presents a petition, either verbal named after Robert Taas] A genus oitti 
or written. Ve 


Thy peticion I y A 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hote (child's Ballads, V. 116) Heare the Cries, see the Tears, ing shrubs of the or 
Tebray itébe et z » 218). Of all distressed poor Petitioners. Verbeneee, characterize 
ay see if e given me at my petition, and gay peplo at ‘Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. the ov: ary of tw: 
her vii. 3. 2. [Z c. orcap.] In Eng. hist., same as addresser. and the è 


I will go and sit beside th reis Ale 
NERE wild cotton there vad Aes petitionist (pé-tish’on-ist), n. [< petition + species are all A ae 
Tennyson, Prince -ist.]) A petitioner. Lamb. (Encyc. Dict.) Mexico to Brazil and Bolivi 
e ING 3 ye. $ undivided leave: OT ae 
h the 1a 


ee) rae itea rendet or aunvlication: petitio principii (pé-tish’i-6 prin-sip'i-ï). [L. y 
~ particularly, a written supplication on nae ie Howe 
: eae o ae or to a legislative or other 

4a g some favor, right, grant, or 


Gr. 70 iv dpyn aireichar i nd c1 

2 ni oval, an assumption at fowering, enlarging M vation UNGETE ative Os 

the outset): petitio, petition; principii, gen. of species are favorites in CAI which #8 yea 

um, principle: see petition and princi- P. volubnts i of the m 
Hay ity Pe the 1 a Pia PL P easan ne 
j ic, i i i 5 i 

eae iti governour and assistants sent an answer to the a the beginning aie cota fo a aac o jé 

cate hon ae old planters concerning the risa Be en: a fallaey or fault of D — Pg. It. petreo; k: seo Pi 
Sa Winthrop neering the car iage of ng belonging to argumentations whose Fyaior, rocky; Potone: > i 

Pe rs Mh ew England, T, 126, Conclusions really follow from their premises, Pa taming to rock or S nerly 80 enkin t 

amember, when the Duke of Ni either necessarily or with the degr ra pertainmg ; el), or Pe ce! 

h the degree of prob- petrel! (pet? Ht cjittle 


pause 
Rey jed me tb 


r with a mob at his heels i an 
late eels to presont ability pretended, the fault consisting in the *pétrel, a petros 7, bird 
in aes of a premise which no person hold- Petersvogel, teeta ae 
tit: TaN EE awe will admit. seems to ee HG y 
pe-té’ma/tr), n. [F.a li as- 99) « , * Pere cy 
ter: see petty and Po sets given to a Herp, Peten Hey 


: i ] Aname given to », Tlérpos, Pe a 
genes in France in the reigns of Louis XIV. ce pier] -A agit $ 

Bue vate hence, in English literature, pird, raed id Pennie be 
| (as a petit ) displays exaggeration in his dress pjrd of pelag! ; 
petitionfor and cultivates female iy more or less ob- pra tier po ted ma 


wherethesub- trusiye' 
a) trusively; a fop; a i 
ANEN fop; a coxcomb. elonging tO UT. Many on 
pe tori (petitor), n. [< L. petitor, a seeker, eae proce a epithe i 
ARAE, < petere, pp. petitus, seck: see peti- acterized by Aje stormy Pe 


cial names. 


As 
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llari Th 7 petrograph 
Procellarvt he aggregated soil ay, Pa 
g Procellaria Death with his mace petri ae aco ay + yetdi, a swallow: see ehelidon.} A genis 
a. Halocyp- As with a trident, = and Axa as firm of Hirundinidae, containing a number of species 


to which As Delos, floating onc 
lata, Dap- Not the wing'd Pers 


1, Æstrelata Of Gorgon's Head, to m 
These f 


Mitton, P. L., x. 
with Petrifick Shieid 


of various parts of the world, which affix nests 

of mud to rocks, whence the name; the eliff- 
more Amazement charm'd his swallows. P. Innifrons is the co omy Litt 

3 Congreve, On the Taking of Namu eaves-swallow, or mnd-awallow of the United Staten whet 

petrificatet (pet’ri-fi-kat), v. t. [< L. "petrifi- builds clusters of È nests made of little pellets 
eats: PP: of *petrificare, petrify: seg petrify] peere toge ate under earee-mrallow amil 
To ey J. Hall, Poems, p. 96. = petrodrome (pet’rd-drom), n. An insectiverons 

A : etita Ka ah s = eee pe D M), n. 2 Bee y 

petrification (pet'ri-f-kā'shon), n. [< F. pétri- “taammal of the genns Petrodromus, P. ttradut- 


fication = Bp. petrificacion = Pg. petrificagdo tylus, of Mozambique 
= It. cazione if "peiniAcatioGEN: Dea ee jue. : 
< *petr peel s petrificatio(n-), Petrodromus (pet-rod'rọ-mus), n. [NL (W. Pe- 


re y: see petrify.) 1. 
as petrifaciion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 
— 2}. Obduracy; callousness. [Rare.] 
ras ~ long ago by Epictetus that there were 
would deny the plainest and most evi- 
ate and condition he terms a pet- 


me ters, 1846), < Gr. s/zpa, rock, c, a stone, + 
-5. dpausiv, aor. inf. of 7pfyzw, run.) A genus of 
clephant-shrews of the family Mucroscelidide, 


some pe s 
dent truths; 4 
risication or mortific e mind. 

Hallywell, Melampronæa, p. 1. (Latham.) 
petrify (pet’ri-fi), v.; pret. and pp. petrified, 
ppr. petrifying. [<F. pétrifier = Sp. Pg. petri- 


Jicar = It. petrificare, < L. as if *pe are, & 
petra (< Gr. pa), rock (see pier), + facere, 


ocellaris 
corny Pere (Proecllarie? 


make. Cf. petrific.] I. trans. 1. To-conyert 
into stone or a stony substance; change into 
stone.—2, To make hard as stone; render hard 
or callous: as, to petrify the heart. 
Full in the mi f Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 265. 


almost ¢ xclusive- 


x all, and 
Tor Zue nus J 


Petrels of the lar: 
as shearwaters 


» or ratl 


me (Fetrotromas tetrodzcty las). 


differing from the genus Macroscelides in hav- 
ooo en ing the hind feet with yur toes. The type 
3. To paraly ze Or stupefy as with fear oramaze- js P, tetradactylus. See also cut under elephant- 
ment: as, to petrify one with astonishment. Shree 
£ d journeyman, quite unconscious of Petroff’s defense. In chess-playing. See open- 
a i in ping passive self-surrender to ing, 9 pa a 
lutely descended both flights of stairs. witches aN - x 
X De Quincey. Petrogale (pet-rog’a lē)}.n. [NL., < Gr. sézpa, 
S TOS ~ aSr at, y = 
d, Suddenly two men with guns came out of the woods, TOCS, TE C, A SLONE, E yah PAETI AE eL] 
but at the sight of the flatboat stood petrified. 1. A genus of marsupials of the family Maero- 
G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, vii. podidæ, founded by J. E. Gray in 1837; the roek- 


șs by the scastets |. 
pe ae wont, like oe x 
ny sab SC, to feed upon the ti ; 
cay nay sometimes be taken with 


j i ight they 
alf ong-sustained flight tb 
pre th the exception of ot 
pin they cannot dive. 

11), 


Wi 


7 and (Estrelata. e t 
PE N [Flamborough He 


ag Halodront" 
ion, Julmat, 
Drio kittiwake, a gull. 


i peironel. II. intrans. To become stone or of a stony kangaroos. There are six or more species, all Austra- 
ptrenelt, sires ons), ne [< petrescen{?) + hardness, as organic matter by means of cal- Uan, of which the brush-tailed wallabee, P. penicillatus, 
trescence (pê: x "Waunder. — careous or other deposits in its caviti 
ae) Petrifaction: petra, < Gy. to change into lifeless hardness or 


é-tres’ent), @. 
trescent (pe-tres’ent), @. LS- 
Ea rock, + escent. } Po 
iyot changing or convertin 


fring. 


Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. 

Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, 1. & 
sol petrescent water, Boyle, petrinali, x. An obsolete form of petronel. 
COC cham > > Petrine (pe’trin), a. [< LL. asif *Petrinus (cf, 

Petricola (p¢-trik’o-li), n. (NL. : see peirico- “NTT petrinus, < Gr. zéTpwoç, of rock), < Petrus, ¢ 
i) The typical genus of Detricolide. La- Gy. Tlézpoc, Peter: see peirell.] Of or pertain- 
me ; + da z ing to the apostle Peter or his doctrines or writ- 
Petricolidee (pet-ri-kol'i-dë). n. pl. [N L., £ Pe- ea ae the Petrine epistles. See Petrinism.— 
iola +-ide.] A family of bivalve mollusks Pet l e liturgy, the Roman liturgy attributed by eccle- 
shichlive in rocks, named by D'Orbigny in 1837 _siastical tradition to Peter. j F 
fromthe genus Petricola; the rock-borers. They Petrinism (pé’trin-izm), n. [< Petrine + -ism.] 
7 The beliefs or tendencies attributed to the apos- 

ile Peter; according to the Tübingen school of 
theology, the doctrine that Christianity is a 
phase or development of Judaism, supposed to 
have been advocated by the followers of Peter: 
; _ opposed to Paulinism. See Paulinism, and Ti- 
, erè dingen school (under school). 

rely iv ess of conflicting tendencies, 
enta to the Veneridee, but the mantle is enlarged, Ea tee Fitagonism of Petrinism and Pau- 


holadiformis (ri 
haga (right valve). 


einam lening small, the foot small, and the shell more Jinism. Schajf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. §7- 
g. e species z 5 x aeforate z ~ < 
tyorsoftroek, Pes for the most part perforate 5 shies (pet-1-bi’é-6),n. pl. (NL. (Bentham 


Piricolous (pé-trik’6-lus), a. [< NL. petrico- and Hooker, 1873), < Petrobium + -ex.) Asub- or 
abit : pelra (< Gr. zérpa), a rock, + colere in- tribe of composite plants of the tribe Helian- Yellow-footed Reck-kangame (Petragale xanthopus). 
t] Inhabiting roe axicoline: lithodo- thoideæ, characterized by the diæcious chaffy : 


ke 7 aS -k-kangaroo, nthopaa, 
Perit Olsk, See cuts under date-shell, heads, each with rudimentary sty Jes or aa and the sea lee ae fitted Tor eine arate 
i nd piddock. It includes three genera, two of South Amey era? where they display great agility. ‘The hind limbs 


rilaction (pet-ri-falk’ x > trobium (the type). e $ i and thi 
lrifacti, -fak’shon), n. [< L. as if shrubs, and one a tree, Petrobiun y Jess disproportionate than in other kangaroos, = 
et ction), < petra (< a Ba rock, + Petrobium (pet-r’bi-um), n. [NL. (R. Brown, are ie used less in supporting the body or in leaping, 
Convene of facere, make. Cf. petrify] cate 1817), so called in allusion to its home on the 9 [l. ¢.] An animal of this RC Gr. = : 
stances co O Stone, specifically of organic rock of St. Helena; < Gr. xézpa, rock, + Bios, petrogeny (pet-roj’e-ni), n- Son ee $ 
Placement of Parts of such: fossilization; re- life.] A genus of composite plants, type mézpoc, astone, + ~7éretd, <a ae ee 
of organic matter by some mineral the subtribe Petrobiew, having & flat receptacle _geny.] The science of the origin oF Koss. 


Substan 4 
tima eein Which proces & t : ienia. Thereisbutonespecies, theoretical etrography or petrology: a word 
Process more or less of the and linear awned acho dof St. Helena, bearing little used, ra bearing the same relation to 


smeg ucture of rs eee 3 - on the islan e 
sved. 9 the organized body is pre- asmall tree, found only on tne i petrography or petrology which geogeny does to 


Mto stone. n se Organic subst toothed opposite leaves, an q 

te eatin a fossil. m nce converted in leafy panicled corymbs at the a aa andon geolo Pn ; 
i’rd-glif), n. [< Gr. xézpa, rock, i 
+ y/v97, carving: see glyph.) A 


he wi 5 3 ee l j ‘ sabihon : 
words petrifaction and fossil Tt is sometimes known as 700 k-plant oj Ie recurved tubular petroglyph (pe 
carving on or in stone; & rock-earving. 


i monymous 

tin (pe APD t at the present time. Formerly the island aswhitewood. Tis remarkably r 

4 tat whether Tes oF mineral substances tay Renmei head of flowers at er a stone, 
Pigu nie structure, Sean not exhibit any Petyobrusian (pet-ro- bro“ sl-an 


oy BUratiy è We ; sius (Pierre de ; d-clif’ik), a. [< petroglypi 
rene fom yè ngid or stunned condition P GUR BLAN Pl, eae z= Mae Touneere rete P rla tnne a AE e A 
aieo.) Ve ( ctr taronishment, ete. Brus) Cee erro) de Bruys, especially numerous a petrogly hic inscription. : : 
STD l. bf or ee a. [< petrifact(ion) Ë Foeter (Ea of France in the twelfth century: petroglyphy (pet-rog li-fi), n- [< Gr.zérpa, roek, 
bigs aiming to petrifaction. 2 the § ch buildings, bishops, priests, AN *érpoc, a stone, + yAióemw, carve, seulptu 


ny e9, d opposed chur re a Beata tata 
fing T vegetaple owing Power to petrify or ceremonials, and rejected transubstantiation AN The art or operation of carving inscriptions; 


bat Or animal substances into bapti i ) ks or stones 
Cable (porns epee _rok-sip'i-tal), a. [<petr(ous es on rocks or ; 
ret ott T-f-a-bl), q, I< petrify + petroccipital eee pertaining to the occipital petrograph (pet’ro-graf), n. K Geri 
Th ee (Diet R Petrified. PINAN] CE etrous partof the temporal bone:  rérpoc, a stone, + en wri ii | A wrt 
+ hon « Le a a [= Sp. petrifico = Pe po "he petroccipitalsuture, ‘Also petro-oceipital. 9 rick Se : [ors E. 

5 . = LS i a = : E T 
Sone ee Ponticus, < petra, rock, See cut under cra eri don), n. [NL. (Ca- e ona or crude etchings. 


Cr ; = 
“to convert trify.] That converts or Petrochelidon ( et-10-K 


nto stone. banis, 1851), € GT- mèrpa, rock, Térpoc, à stone, 
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n amount nearly equal to thirty mil- 
and the value of the exports of this 
rms amounts to almost $50,000,000 n 
exported being furnished by 
id western New York. The 


petrographer 


rographer (pet-rog’ra-fér), n. [< petrogra- 
oe eth Kino who is versed in petrogra- 


, or the study of rocks. 


phy, a F, pétr 
j -rd- Vik ee E i l is put upon the ke 
etrographic (pet-ro-grat’ik), a. [= F. pero too ane pon the market 
P raphique; as petrograph-y + -ie.] Of or per- în varians Torms (See kere ne, naphtha, rhage. cont 
voting “anh. è larges r > form 
taining to peer eaf‘i-kal [< pet- pae m Mabie for burning in lamps in all parts of the 
petrograph: cal (pet= -graf ER ) a ic.—Pet- wordi: ‘The only other Cee Tegion m to vond 
rographic + -al.) Same as petrograpiie.— at all comparing with that of Pennsylvania and New York 
y: ec microsei Baku, ọn the Caspian, where the existence 


is at and near 


of oil has been known memorial, bu 


vhere 


from time ir 
ized, 


al microscope. S 
has only recently be 


Ope. 
erana rer ero ikale), adv. AS 
D. 


petrographically ; gen known fr 

phy; as re, rards mineralogi- — jts commercial impor ance : recens iliz 

rogards erat y; Sni and structure: The exported petrolenms of the United State chiefly 
cal and chemical cons s of Devonian age; those o! ir in the 


from rock 
‘Tertiary. 
crudo material in the 


‘tation of the 


cally distinct. 
eted by pipes 


t part of the t 
= F. pétro- An important par 


United States 


as, two kinds of gneiss petrographi 


-rog’ra-fi), n. i 
petrograp. (pet og ta i) peg a stone, +  jaid beneath the surface, through which the oil is forced, 
graphio, < Gr. mérpa, A TOCK, TETPON A RE N E OR ET called coal-oil, carth-oùl 
=pagia, L ypagen, write.) _1¢. The art of els Soe pipe-line. Also called co ha on i 
ws dy of rocks; “he Wardrobe Account, 21-23 Edw. TIT., 88/2, the fol- 
tone,— 2. The study of s The Wardrobe Sal red to the King in his chamber at 


try :— “ Delivel 


orinscribing on 8 
Ibs, petroleum.” 


lithology; petrology. Theinvestigation of the miner- 
alsof pia poke are fade) is called lithology, Which in- abs D 
y the determination an mineral eonia, petroleum-car (põ-trõlë-um-kär), dis A rail- 
SEAS ther during the road-car carrying & tank or tanks, especially 


subsequent period, inthe designed for tho transportation of petroleum 


eee S N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 248. 
cludes not on), 
ents ofarock, 
constituent minerals have und 


consolidation of the rock or ata , 
course of those onanga an arata AYN in bulk. i ea ne 
phic (gee metamorphism. —changes often co ioatea um-ether (pé-tro’1é6-um-6 S oar 
and dificult to decipher, While in some rocks the con petrole SBT: QI j 


Same as 


s e and distinctly formed Shae 
stituents are Cer zed in large etroleum-furnace (pé-trd/16-um-fer mis), n. 


individuals, so that each ae can be separated and an- 


Rae ae vahan Mpa this is ordinarily not fA stonm-boiler or other furnace for burning 
he case, ence by the me 


hods formerly pursued it : aa ae a ao rare 
often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make out petroleum, which is admitted in jets or in the 
clearly of what species the rock was composed. At the form of a spray of petroleum mingled with air 
present time the method of examination of arock consists oy with a steam-jet; 2 hydrocarbon-furnace. 
Ih cutting from it one or more sections E. H. Knigh t. 


a inn to 
De nearly transparent; these are examined with the mi- 
AEN with and without tho use of polarized petroleum-stil 


1 light; and ; 
the optical and crystallographic appearances presented ` for separating 
are generally suflicie 


nt to give not only a correct idea of 
the nature of the mineral: 


1 (p6-tr61é-um-stil), v. A still 
the hydrocarbon products from 


s, but also of the changes which 
they have undergone through various stages of metamor- 

sm. Assistance isalso afforded by the method of sepa- 
ration in which gravity-solutions are employed, (See grav- 
ity-solution,) While most geologists writing in English use 
the terms lithology, petrology, and petrography as nearly sy- 
nonymons, others desire to limit the meaning of the first 
of these to the indoor or laboratory study of rocks, and 
would define petrography as including their investigation 
both indoors and in tho field, 

Tairography I define as that branch of science which em- 
braces bot! Mees) and petrology, It includes every- 
thing that pertains to the origin, formation, occurrence, 
alteration, history, relations, structure, and classification 
ofrocksassuch. It is the essential union of field and lab- 
oratorystudy. M. E. Wadsworth, Lithological Studies, p. 2. 


petrohyoid (pet-r6-hi’oid),a.andn. [< petro(us) 
+ hyoid.) T. a. Of or pertaining to the hyoid 
bone and a petrous part of the skull: noting a 
muscle of some batrachians.—Petrohyoid mus- 
Cle, a series of small muscular slips lying immediately be- 
neath the omohyoid, and passing between the hyoid and 
hinder region of the skull of some batrachians. Huxley 

and Martin, Elemen Biology, p. 50. 

II. n. The petrohyoid muscle. 
petrol; (pe-trol’ or pet’rol), n. [< F. pétrole, < 
. petroleum: see petroleum.] Same as petro- 


ii 


Petroleum-still. 


a, retort; a’, beak of retort, through which vapors 
Pipe; ¢, column composed of compartments ct, c+ 
partments are filled to a definite height with th 
as that to be distilled through the pipe g, havin 
partment. The same pipe is also used for dr 


ring- 
i com- 
e kind of liquid 
alve for each com; 
g off this liquid.) 


ss; 0, charg 
(Th 


leum. & rer placed ina pee pancota by pipe / to the column 
a A by the pipe g to a gasometer $; %, A’, auxilia ni s B 

Pare otnereleumn is a liquid bitumen, black, floating nected with e; /, pipe fonretich of liquid to the eto phen desired; 
springs. Woodward. %.4 sudin pans pes liquid from 4, 4’, etc.; #2, main run- 

ning-pan, Heat is applied by furnaces, at the bottom of a. The va- 


a 
pors pass through At 
pe liquid in the compartments ¢1, c?, etc. Lighter vapors pass into 
i e worn ¢, and are there condensed and run down into Æ and %' for 
urther cooling. The gasometer Æ collects any uncondensed vapors. 


into¢, The heavier products are condensed by 


petrolatum (pet-r-la’tum), n. [NL., < petro- 
leum, q. v.] A soft unctuous substance, con- 
sisting mainly of hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, obtained from residues left after the dis- 
tillation of lighter oils from crude petroleum 
or deposited from crude petroleum on standing. 


crude petroleum in the order of their volatility. 
or deposited fro g A A Knight. 7 
en pi and deodorized, it forms a salvy neutral Petroleur (pa-tro-lér’), n. [E., < pétrole, pe- 
pass yellow paranin an Solar, oe tasteless, and troleum: see petroleum.] AG a spe: 
and las protective dressing. Als called easing a sarae cifically, one of those adherents of the Com- 
mune who set fire to the public buildings of 


petrolene (pet’rd-lén), n. [= F. petroléne; Paris, with the aid of petroleum, on the entr 
etrol, petroleum), + -cne.] A liquid doaa of the national troops th May, 1871. the entry 
ca miae obtained from petroleum, pétroleuse (pa-tro-léz’), n. [F., fem. of péiro- 
pet zoea ē-trõ an, n. [=F. pétrole=Sp. leur, q.v.] A femalo incendiary. See pétroleur. 
oleo] E pera 10 =It. petrolio—).G. Dan. petroliferous (pet-ro-lif’e-rus), a. [< ML. pe- 
Backs fi eun ( D. peterolie), < ML. petroleum troleum, petroleum, + Ù. ferre = E. bearl.] 
x pes Ge ET PS MGr. NGr, rerpéhat- hounding in petroleum; productive of petro- 
GMCs in ie a Gr, TéTpa), rock, + ole- leum; containing or yielding petroleum: as, 
ee 9 ae AML. adj. petrole- Detroliferous strata. Amer. Jour. Sci., VIL. 561. 

eT Poti (neut. petroleum, or oleum petrolin, petroline (pet’ro-lin), n. [< petrol, 
Bf gaat ae us given.] An oily sub- 22ol(eum), + -in2, -inc2.] A splid substance 
Ee L mportance, espe- consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, 0b- 
Eror ight, occurring naturally med by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon: 

Hee ro, orfloating on the ®2&logous to parafin. 
A RE obtained inyerylarge Petrolist (pet’r9-list), n. [< petrol + -ist.] An 
Seay Otte world by boring incendiary, See pétroleur, 

Roma: create was known to the petrolize (pet’r6-liz), v. t; pret. and pp. petro- 
mere aa ate name of naphtha; 2ed, ppr. petrolizing. [< petrol + ~ize.] To 
petroleum; confer the char- 


leddadaArosbytheGrecks. Cause to resemble 
ea pertien of petroleum upon. Ure. 


e aes acter or 
petrologica, (pet-r9-loj‘i-kal), a. [< petrolog-y 
orpertaining to petrology. Nature. 


ee an im, Thi 
time ten peel Of 

ma Betrologically pet-r0-loj’i-kal-i), adv. As re- 

ogy or petrological investigation or 


emeni 


T 
of commercial Petrologis (pet-rol’6-jist), n. [< petrolog-y + 
ne who is skilled in petrology. 


ction of crude -ist.) 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


-ology 


ogy; betrogr; 
In & more 
and also petr 
Lithology 
Ey d 
a bya main 
sma Van B 
to him, ne of 
gain when w 
rocks in the 


ese 


re gO Oy 
flelds, 


petromastoj 
petro(us) AGI L 
the petrous 
bone: 
bone. 


ieo) 
“and 


z fr 
developed, a 


Paratioy 

5 nin 
r on the oy 
© and tengo; 


side, 
eee 8 (Pet’r5-mis), n 
pi ree al, TET PA roe G 

markable outlying e 


(NL, (Sir Sn: 
LUG, Mouse) i r 
rodents ofi \ 


Ar, 
the tig 


Petromys typicns, 


ily Octodontide, found in Africa: 
is one of the only three Ethiopi 
this characteristically Americ 


p 


Yock-rats, Tt 
an genera of 
3 ally an family. 
romyzon (pet-r6-mi’zon),n, [NL 
rpa, rock, mérpoc, a stone, + picon (por: i 
poten, suck: see myzont. Cf. petromyzont) 1 
A genus of myzonts or lampreys, giving Tame 
to the family Petromyzontide. 1t former in 
cluded all the lampreys and other myzonts, but has by later 


jnas) 
i „yzon marii 
Skull of Lamprey (Pere? merine Plati e 
vi hes of SPT g 
h 


view; B, top vie 


palatopte: c 
and in caos ae ENN 

ocess; 7, lingual cari 
Pierani y branchia 


of cranium; 771 


writers been rest 


ea. 
cially those of the £ 
Paer basket, lamprey) an J 


2. [l. e] 

rey. a 
petromyzont (00m ah ’ 
romyzon(t-)-3 . tirg -mi2 
Petromyzontia (Pr zon] 


ryont), ™ wt 
DSa 
shin 

o vertebri jeo 


etromny 
y bag“ 


m piat 
ous cre 
stony rind det 0 


a, 


e 

zontidæ (Pe 
re Petronyore S pob 
cyclostomou 


with an up. 
tongue and on 
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Cg er larval the internal jugular vein, Also petrous <inue.- Pet; , pettifog 
1 eyes: ginal Mit, and eyes are vein, Same as petrosal sinus, *.-Petrosal pee pettecote, petycote; < petty + coat.) 
gitu II. n. The periotic or petrous part of the T % Lt A short coat or garment worn by men 


temporal bone. See cuts under craniofacial under the long overcoat. 
G hyoid, and periotic. a d Se that youre souerayne haue clene shurt and breche, 


: ee Petroselinum (pet’r6-sé-li’num), n. [NL (G A petycote, a dublett, a long coote. 
oni g % 5 Aj roy E Hoffman, 1814), < L. PAF } Gr fs Babeea Book (E. Ea T. 8.) p. 176. 
3 fib Uaa: Sod 1 my Yyy ™ KX zpoctzwor, rock-parsley, <zétpa, rock, +cé7wov, Z A skirt: formerly, the skirt of a woman's 
Pe Reling a parsley: see parsley and celery.) A genns of dress or robe, frequently worn over a hoop or 
a se si ARB D oF E, G umbelliferous plants, including the cultivated farthingale; now, an underskirt worn by women 
p am ng 1 fS hn bakea a Jy parsley and two or three other spec owmade #0 children; also, in the plural, skirts worn by 
oe art? 4A AN A -L4# a subgenus of Carum, and charac a rí very young boys. 
Paroni T C ae obsol ea zs aracterized by its TISTE EOI 
are KA Das T S obsolete calyx-tecth, smooth ovate fruit, I bought thee peticotea of the best, 
ide- pem- BCK vy mur 2 sected leaves with narrow or thread-like The cloth so fine as fine might be. 
yD pee A VIL IX van ments, and yellow, white, or greenish flowers Greensiceves (CHNAN atlas) ANA 
we moo views of Brain of Ammo. See parsley and ache? x Her feet beneath her petticoat 
ylides side and This, seme of the Petromyzon- petrosilex (pet-r6-si/leks), n. [NL., < L. petra Like little mice stole in and out. 


Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 


(< Gr. xézpa), rock, + siler, flint.] A finely gran- i p i 
ular or eryptocrystalline admixture of “quartz varie A dee Tee rt orp teas tie 
and orthoclase; felsite. gallant garments were rather short, scarce reaching below 
petrosilicious, petrosiliceous (pet’r6-si-lish’- the knee. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 172. 
ins); a [= F. pétrosiliceus; as petrosile c-) Hence—8, A woman; a female. (Colloq.] 
i a werctoaens of petrosilex: as, Fearless the Petticoat contemns his Frowna; 
ah A aa ‘1 t h idal (ve Sethe s a The Hoop secures whatever it surrounds. | 3 

so called 8° nerves ' tere: petrosphenoida (pet’r0-sfé-noi’dal),a. [=F. Prior, Epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Luckus. 
ye isch aced against the breast, < ` pétrosphénoidal ; <petro(us)+ sphenoidal.) Per- _ Disarmed— defied by a petticoat «= j What! afraid of 
the stock PACT aP poitrine, the breast taining to the petrosal bone, or the petrous part awoman? W.H. Ainsworth, Rookwood, ii. 6. (Latham.) 
e, CL. peene (peetor), ofthe temporal, and to the spleueid Koti eee ae 
h gp. etn ‘A hand-firearm m j sphenopetrosal: as, the pelrosphenoidal suture. ther, made of oilcloth or coarse canvas, very 
Toast! S ixteenth century, shorter than Also petrosphenoid. wide and descending to the calf of the leg, gen- 


ensory 
ind spinal 


Wal in tho parquedUs, put longer phan ais petrosquamosal (petrd-skwi-m0’sal),a. Same erally with an insertion for each leg, but some- 
jhe ordinai of large horse-pistol. It was fired “as petrosquamous. 4 E times like a woman’s petticoat, with no inter- 
pital; Sok wheel-lock, or other appliance, petrosquamous (pet-rọ skwa/mus), a. [< L. sectingseam, and worn over the common dress. 
jyamate Pane period in which it was used. petra ($ Gr. xézpa), rock, + squama, scale.) —5. In archery, the ground of a target, beyond 
rding t0 alike a whirlwind bear him Pertaining to the petrous and the squamosal the white. Also called spoon. Encye. Brit., 
remade his brave NOS id in a moment parts of the temporal bone.—Petrosquamous fis- II. 378.—6. The depending skirt or inverted 
Among t i sure. Sameas petrosquamoussuture.—Petrosquamous cup-shaped part of an insulator for supporting 


ne harg'd DiS 3 H ra Et A anit 
pischarg sinus, 2 venous sinus sometimes lying in a small groove te ~anh-lines. FS hich i es 
along the junction of the petrous and squamous parts of telegraph lines, the function of which ìs to pro 


the temporal bone, and opening behind into the lateral tect the stem from rain.—Balmoral petticoat. 


sinus, —Petrosquamous suture, the suture uniting the Seg balmaral. Sh i 3 
squamous and petrous parts of the temporal bone, visible II. a. Of or pertaining to petticoats; femi- 


in the ou as a nieni groove or fissure on ap cranial nine; female: as, petticoat influence. [Hu- 
surface. Also called petrosquamous fissure and temporal x i 
EPR TEL CATS 7 morous.]—Petticoat government, female govern- 


On A (and another), Love's C 


and bid French P 
Scott, Abbot, Xxx1, 


saddle our Spanish barb, 
pinul be charged ! 0 
9 nhier, & pistol used as a bearing. 


«ys q suture 

lee fyö-ok-si y'i-tal), «. Same la 3 3 i EA 3 ment, either political or domestic; female home rule. | 
It oaceipital (petix0-ok-Sty petrostearin, petrostearine (pet-r9-st0’a-rin), petticoat-affair (pet‘i-kot-u-fiir’), n. An Affair 
U | ANa a n. [< Gr. zérpa, rock, + créap, tallow, + -in2, “of gallantry; a matter in which a woman is 


etropharyngeus (pet-ro- © 
panees ee opharyngo (4). (NLL, ine] Mineral stearin ; ozocerite. z concerned. [Colloq.] 
(E jetro(us) TEND. pharynx, pharynx: see petrous (pet’rus or pe trus), a. [= F. pétreux 


Venus may know more than both of us, 


` ary OF. pierreux, E. pierreux) = Pg. It. petroso,< L. For ’ti e petticoat affair. 
hows.) One of the supernumerary ( A )=Pg or "tis some petticoa ; 7 
alee of the nex: sometimes pres- petrosus, rocky,< petra,< Gr. Térpa, rock, xérpoc, Dryden, Amphitryon, i. 1. 


Ne ises fr y meS De a Stone: see pier.] 1. Like stone in hardness; petticoat-breeches (pet’i-kõt-brich”ez), n. pl. 
atin man, It arises from the under surface Ke : p 3 (p ht 

af the temporal bone, and is inserted into the stony; rocky.— 2. Pertaining to the partofthe “Breeches of the kind worn about the middle 
pharynx temporal bone so called; petrosal: as, apelrous of the seventeenth 
Petrophilat (pé-trof’i-li), n. (NL. (R. Brown vein or sinus; a petrous ganglion.—Petrous gan- century, in which e 
Hane Pe because ie always grows on Buom See gamgin Pot oan Pa tae the ae CMe eT ee ey 
reeks} (Gr, mérpa, rock, + ġiñetv, love.] A large ternal auditory organs: so named from its dense structure. ered by a loose cylin- 
gus of apetalous Australian shrubs of the Tt forms a three-sided pyramid, with its base at the mouth der of cloth, usually 
inler Profeucee and the tribe Protce, distin- of the external auditory mestus and its apex directed not gathered at the 
guished byits perfect flowers with four anthers obliquely forward and inward, received in the notch be- pottom— the two re- 


isi SEY tween the occipital and sphenoid bones. Of its three sur- < = ALDE, 
silo on the four calyx-lobes, and a filiform faces, two look into the cranial cavity, the superior border sembling two small 


siyle dilated and spindle-shaped r 7 y their juncture tine the middle from the skirts or petticoats 
pi ` -shaped above, and by formed by their juncture rating the mi om | r p y 

their growth in dense RAE FRA ORI with Posterior fossa. The large carotid canal perforates its ate placed side by side. 
colored bracts, becoming in fruit cones with- stance, and the Eustachian tube opens out of itnearthe Also petticoat-trou- 


enistent hardened scali i i : Sam D ah 

mae scales, each inclosing a the petromastoid or periotic bone. See cuts ade ate | thei 

eo nut containing a single winged or tympanic, and craniofacial.— Petrous sinus. e as oe thal eee 
any seed. ‘The 37 g A the a bot 

tii 37 species are shrubs with sea r vi t ` 

iene Sealy filiform leaves. Seva h eae pettah (petä), n. [E. Ind.] The town or vale me malike Spora 
nins ae flowers, and P. media, with yellow flowers lage which clusters round a fortress; an CX- most a corresponding re- 
tended for dyeing. yellow to boiling water, is recom- tramural suburb of a fortress. [Anglo-Indian.] semblance wanting be- 


Petrophil 2 i A tween the trunk-hose and 

“ (pē-trofi-lä n. See periagua. e 

Ph: see Parone Fe eee mene SA eai n. 1. The garden- the seen een cf 
ttophorou: JA superfamily of basom- * warbler, Sylvia hortensis Willughby.— 2. Some fhe kirtles and gowns and 
the Siphon: PUmonate gastropods, including warbler, oywa t CE A ee coats 

plonariidæ and Gado iE TN udg the veritable p 
Wtelitorm shella Gadiniide. They have a + + of the other sex. Petticoat-breeches. 
nosily between », d live attached to rocks, Encyc. Brit., VI. 472. 


"n 129 


tide-marks i d (pet’i-ko-ted), a. [< petticoat + 
Osal (pet-19/ arks. etticoated (p -ted), 

toky cee sal), a. and n. [< L. petrosus: we] Wearing petticoats. 

eon ae trous), + -al.] T, a. 1. Petrous; « Here, dame,” he said, « is a letter from your petticoated 
sae Said of y great hardness, as of stone oe baron, the lord-priest yonder.” Scott, Monastery, xiv. 
pre~, OF peewous part of the tempo- petticoat-pensioner (pet’i-kot-pen’shon-ér), n. 
tert peeks ertaining to the petrous ‘A person who is kept by a woman for secret 
cone poral bone: as, the petrosal services or intrigues. Halliwell. 


Of Osal 
Piala Meh the t bone. (a) One of several osseous j 
the smoke-box of a locomotive, having a bell- 


ol b 
ri b 
ftehoat Tite tan, remap re is Composed near the 


petticoat-pipe (pet’i-kot-pip), n. A pipe in 


to strengthen and equalize the draft through 


Liy 
til Plexas ged bone: th foramina in the petrous part the boiler-tubes. 
tof Unitin a 


fo g with 079e deep, a branch of the ca- 

Seutig tM the vice ith the large superfotad from the ta t gines are still run with a diamond stack 
tay 12 Derya p ‘idian; ‘ge superficial from the fa- š Most of our er y d 

E O apa SS vl hat ee glee ea 
tg t ganglion lon of Jacob, Plexus; the small superfi- Pettichaps (Syzeta hortensis) the steam into the stac N.S, j 


th to Ul superf 
thats Niculate the externa son’s nerve, terminating in 


: nk a $ 
superficial, a branch unit- as the willow-warbler, petticoat-trousers (pet i-kot-trou’zérz), n. pl. 


a Gin ganglion imi qh bler, . > 3 
th of the facial wi milar British war >er, chi > as petticoat-breeches. 
mi ihe twa badle meningen epee Phylloscopus trochilus, Or ie ame E E Tpet'i-fo ), v. i; pret. and pp. pétti- 
thay vi aig, tho Margins of the pees along the su- fus. See also cut under chifehaf- ogged, ppr- petti ones: ia baek a 
iN s etrous t oxy S. JISIT y & 
m, Me inga tteral a tion connecting Ontor be STATO petiychaps. y, manda. [Early mod. E. < pettifogger. Cf. fogs.) Toplay t epi 


w connecting ton” into the sigmoid petticoat (pe 


= 2 ; mall business as a lawyer. 
€ cavernous sinus with also pettyeoat, petycoat, peticote, pety cote, (ME. ger; dos 


mle any amma ee Jess distinct hed lower extremity into which the ex- 

ist jt ata y animal HYT mouthed lower ey y € 

We bine ang Somatic and the Gane ia nareatten haust-steam enters, the upper end extending 

tn bong std bone, () The PEELE into the lower part of the smoke-stack. Tt serves ; 
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petti-fog $ t or liite 

 petti-fogt (pet’i-fog), 2. A confusing fog or ial; a ee a petty eel ca 
Lis 5 iion to pettifog, v [A pun] count: as, pet Ta Say ne ea ‘ 

; ý How I contemn Mee “Pletcher, Wife fora Month, iii. 2, 


this clond I cannot say rather then 
aa with which Episcopall men would 
‘Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


i a èr Formerly also 
ettifogger (pet’i-fog-tr), n. [Formerly am 
TTT, petiefogger, ae prop on ? Y o 
petty Jogger, pettie Jogger, ete; aki T 


These arts, being here placed with the principal and 
reme sciences, seem petty things. j F 
SE dvancement of Learning, ii. 238, 


Bacon, A 
importance or gravity; not heinous 
, petty trespass; a petty crime,— 


egards rank, power, capacity, 


tuy-foa of witnesses, 
aes before us. 


2. Of minor 
or serious: As, 


ey),) 1, An inferior attorney or 8, Inferior as T Ripe NAN ity 
s aa in small or mean business. possessions, ete,; not of PIa inor mice, 
Pas. You'll know me again, Malevole. standing, or rank: as, a petty prince; a petty 

Mal. O ay, by that velvet. i proprietor. 

Pas. ath a petty Jogger by his buekram bags TA prop “traction was humble. iatfathier’ Dad beon a 
Marston, Malcontent, i. His extra avenue: his grandfather a wandering der- 
A pellie fogger, a silly aduocate or lawyer, rather a trou- geroa of revenue; nis frama, Varoni netinrs. 
bie-foune ng Tieler law norco noa a Satt. average, in com. and nav. See perager, I (c).— 
z igious She Pet- snerly, an oftice in connection with the Rolls 
een E enpense ont PLA Cancun, licen of whieh hat the 
Mei (as) Wucherley, Plain Dealer, il ANINE up of parliamentary writs, writs of scire facias, 
í kli Prov. Eng.] congés alive for bishops, cte. See clerk of the petty bag, 
2. The rock mg l ori) aH [< pettifogger under clerk — Petty cash, aan maa money i pooled 
Beery Y The practice of apettif ogeer; st pa LRA ye Petty juror, jury, larceny, 
-y? (see -ery). stable. > “~ See the nouns.— Petty officer, 


ullen, etc. f 
Ses T the navy whose rank corresponds with that 


„commissioned officer in the army. Petty oflicers 
Se annetnten and may be degraded by the captain of the 
reese Abbreviated P. 0.—Petty session, treason, etc. 
See the nouns. =Syn. 1 and 2, Diminutive, insignificant, 
slight, trivial, unimportant, frivolous. See litdeness. 
TIt n. A junior scholar ina grammar-school 
a little child attending school. 
In 1635 the quarterage [of Carne] grammar-school} 
va , for grammarians, and 4d. for petties. 
wan 5 Baines, Hist. Lancashire, IT, 682 
See pettichaps. 
An obsolete form of pellifog- 


conduet becoming to a pettifogger; tricks; 


Sie ts, that Men 
t and lowest sort of thir Arguments, tnat 25r 

hee not thir Tithe with a, ang sont Pet- 
i K Ĉi ciently 7 ê) . = 
e Eomnlbiah ystniet sillon, Moushing Hirelings. 
i-fog-ing),a. Practising pet- 
teristic of or becoming to a 
; paltry. 


pettifogging (pet 
tifoggery: charac 
pettifogger; petty; mean Rete, 
us + of this last man,” said Dr. Slop, inter- 
anae past more detestable than all the rest, and 
seems to have been taken from some pettifoggin lawyer pettychapst rh 
amongst you.” ‘Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. ett yfoggert a 
As though the (a ay pettevoaging crite gona crown soe , 
ise t ses to Napo! ger. f Á 
et ers attends! i J. Hudley, Essays, p. 357. petty mortel (pet im oro) h i 
i i i ü-li i.s q spikenard, Aralia ra Sil. 
ttifogulize (pet-i-fog’i-liz), v. i; pret. and a Aa Loe 
E b vnetiifogulize, ppr. peltifogulizing. [$ petti- polaaete Ms i he See quinoa. 
oe + -ule (dim, suffix) + -ize.] To act as a petty-whin, 7. see whin. FCI. pédant, OF 
uso petty and contemptible means. -2 KOF: 


The American 


petulance (pet'ū-lans), n. [< 
petulance ae Fg. petulancia = It. penia ned, 
i tulanzia,< L. petulantia, sauciness, petulance, 
‘foutize—that is, to find evasions forany purpose P? , LUT tees oa 
EALA aninute torttosities of construction. < petulan(t-)s, petulant: see petulant.) 1t. 
De Quincey. Sauciness; wantonness; rudeness. 
pettigret, n. An obsolete form of pedigree. This man, being a wit, a poet, and amire composed 
Debtily (pete), ade, Ina petty manner. | pany indecent sopgs eat M Mani an, sin 
Pettiness (petʻi-nes), n. The character of be- has pleased God to deliver him into my hands, I {Henry I.] 
ing petty; smallness; littleness; triviality. will punish him, to deter others from the like petulance. 
Which in weight to re-answer, his pettiness would bow Ord, Vitalis, Hist. Eccles. (trans.), p. 831. 
under, Shaki, Hen. V., iii. 6.187. 2, The character of being petulant; a petulant 
=Byn. Smallness, eto. (see littleness), frivolousness, trivi- character or disposition; peevish impatience or 
ality, insignificance. A o- Caprice; pettishness. 
pettish (petiah), a. [<$ pet + ish}. Cf. pet?.] The misery of man appears like childish petelance. 
Proceeding from or pertaining to a pet or pee- Fee neon BE AANE no, 
vish humor; fretful; peevish; subject to freaks =Syn. 2. See captious and petulant. s 
of ill temper. petulancy (pet’i-lan-si), n. [As petulance (sce 
They are in avery angry pettish mood at present,andnot -cy).] Same as petulance. 
aed PANA i Pepys, Diary, I. 405. petulant (pet'ū-lant), a. [= E. pétulant = Sp. 
= vevis elful, etc. See petulant. It. L č f -)s, forwar r 
pettial S etahi eah pee ie eae Pg. It petulante, <L. petulan(t-)s, forw ard, pert, 
tish] , adv. P fi saucy, wanton, prop. ppr. of *petulare, dim. 


pettifogger; 
Rare. i 


anger, T. D'Israeli, Calamities of Authors, II. 135. 
=Syn. Petulant, Peevish, 


_ that T believe few besides the annotator know the excel- 


= lency of a virgin sow, especially of the black kind brought Fretful, Pettish, Cross, irritable, 


from China; and how to make the most of her liver, lights, irascible, il i i 
SRRA 5 it 3 , Íll-} t a rusty. ¢ rie, N = un all: 
Dn andetices, W. King, Art of Cookery, Latter ix, fst five words apply to an iitgorerica. temper or its PONDS y rose colored HOVE, pagala; Stated 
ttle! (pet’l), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of manifestation, Petulant expresses a quick impatience, he flowers, under the old NAM’ | nip; offi ig 
addlet, ddic2, chien tus a emaperary or cepretous sort, with bursts of he especially } ati or which St 
e2 (pet” veo “oe wh expresses that which is more perma- kno Ruropean §) eS, p fenne 
pettle? (pet), v. t; pret, and pp. petiled, ppr. nent in character, more frequent in AEE, more É oT hatred hog- or o E d mounlaii k ri 
wort, j teri e SP 
ng. [Appar a use of pettlel, accom. to ce and more an evidence of weakness. Kretful ap- parsley, marsh-parsley, m American ê l 
ett. Foe indulge; coddle; pet. aa e, ge poon yexed, of a discontented dispo- fitory-of-Spain; and for en) 1t A SA 
È ake ADi a Dah A mplain, as a sick child. Pettish im- ‘she. -1/ygn, YENA irs 16 
And harle us iee us up wi' bread and water. Plies that the impatience, vexation, or testiness is over coun eulven (pūl vat 45 enh 
A ott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii, matters so small that the mood is peculiarly undignified peulvan, p name often g1 ait 
ttle etl), n. [A var. of Pea Cross applies especially to the temper, but menhir ‘ Bi in height. eens, or M 
arts for burni tis cludes „Permanent character: as, a cross dog; it often in- than 9 feet 1 >» and four Pet xi 
ae its rubhing es anger or sulkiness. Crossness as a mood may be An “inclined dolmen, a. high- prop. pt” an: 
! ted to a suit. more quiet than the others, See captious. right stones, 1.45 m. to 3 mur. Anthr “000 ite 
(Caan EE pelto) Petulantly (pet“i-lant-li), adv. In a petulant n NE Poems 0l jo 
see pectoral.) The breast. ae with petulance; with peevish or im- Peumus (pa’mus); pn Chibi) speer e 
rea house u Patent abruptness or rudeness; with ill-bred “prom a native Dame viger Mon es on Mag. 
ught; in pertness. 4 ao plants of the oro its ru pt i 
i 5 oo z alou OB payin d È 
petuleteyt (pe-tul’si-ti), n. [< petulcous + -ity.] tribe Monimieæ, No acter and ine 
S or property of being petulcous; im- Jarged disk- He and distin ents: Ti 
Vir my te Horton, in Bp. Halls Works, ers with paral aa caring ilig pine ee 
BERR Ee rous glana- chili Areen Voorin 
Ri = numerous 5 from orgree™y tere 
eti, Ent cere), a. [<L. pa but- cies is a small tr A a4 nt ees in Ta n 
Bal] u netere, attack, fallupon: see as Bolded: iTe dw i 
petulant, petition.] a to butt; fractious, posite rigid Traine 7 jarian), to on 
‘The Pa See bo g ative i 
order by chan ehitles him and pie petes Tama into Peutingerian (on pertaining 
by degrees. nition, which still increaseslouder det) r ii 
TRANS J. V. Cane, Fiat Lux (1665), p. 151. (SCC CC" 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


peucedanin (pii-sed’a-nin), n. [4 Peucedanum 


ner; with a freak of ill temper freq. form of pelere, attack, fall upon: s 5 = ced! NIL, (Tourne 
443 $ > : ite all upon: see pe- -sed’a-num), n. D 4 
pettishness (pet‘ish-nes), 7. The state or tition.] Manifesting peevish enco, ae peue edonun Pa poucedanos (Gr 
ee eed pettish; fretfulness; petu- tation, or caprice; peevishly pert or saucy; mevnédavor, mevKedavor, hog-fenne ot ae 
peas ness, peevish; capricious: said of persons or things: umbellifer), prob. < Gr. Teim, Ht fe 
paitee (oe) pty + nag Tsayehl sol; pent anavens SME Tico a 
: mes jocularly ly 3 . reucedaned, Characterized ©) aie 
aadete human Teet y ; Oh! you that are tribe Peucedance, -e ante or Wing? 
` y mother’s wooers! much too high ye beare x ui jth a thin a itary 
He’s a Turk that does not honour thee from the hair of Your petulant spirits, Chapman, Odyssey, i. petals; man conspicuous oil-tubes a 
thy head to thy pettitocs, Shirley, Maid's Revenge, iv. 1 The awful and vindictive Bolingbroke, and the malig- e onae There are about 1° SBi anis f 
But, alas! the degeneracy of our present age is such nant and petulant Mallet, did not long brood over their UNO cvorthern hemisphere, of the ce g 
n ey bear deù 

bels 


Penti 
Mgear 
D Petun pan 


= F 
no 4 SO 


petunt, n. 
Amer, Ty 

dian hame 

of Canadi 


d. petu 


, 
Said to fe Petun 
ney, Jo 


i t] tp 


stil 


Ue 


y (a 
alias petun 


continuall sean 


But the Inaj 
. But the ians 
indeed is algo the five x 
roni 1y call it} weet 
and much desire 
Tobie Venner a 


d 


Petunia (pé-ti’n 
(ELE étunid), < A 
pelun.| 1 "A 
the g i 
Salpiglossidee, i 
stamens, funy 

peti Cc) 
sule-valves, 2 
peuh ann Brazil 
rough: Sor 
ae out Sout) 
leaves, 
ple anc 


Ati), nr, 
mer, Į 


There ay, 

aud the A 
E t America 
y and branchi 


AICO, 
With sma? äh 
sm 
Wers, all 


repared by 
-omposed gy, 
as a medicine, z 
e marble. 
petzite (petsit), n. TSoo 
Petz, who a ity Called ater a chemist 
or silver telluride, containing abouts ssi, 
SS percent, 


of gold. 
Peucwa (pū-sē'ä), m. [NI ( 
An Am 


Gr. meinn, pine.) 
Pringillide ; the pine-finches 
habit the southern and western parts 
and Mexico, such as P. backmani P. 
i ficeps. These s] mi 
the peculiar shade 


See marble, 


Audubon, 1859) 
erican genus of 
Several species 
of the th TRE 
parrows imay ta ae Gar 
mepi 8 of bay and gray on then W 
¢ yellow at the bend of the wings, and THOU a 
„under parts, They are fine songsters, and lay y hi 
Feucedanee (pti-se-da’ne-é), n, pl. (NL. (A 
P. de Candolle, 1830), < Peucedanum Fee) A 
tribe of polypetalous plants of the order Uribe. 
liferæ, distinguished by the fruit being strongl 
compressed on the back, with lateral ridges di- 
lated into a wing-like or swollen margin, I 
includes 13 genera, the chief of which are Fe 
rula, Heracleum, Opopanax, and Pencedanm 


(the type). 


tized neutral vegetable 
discovered in the root of 


+ -in?.] A non-ay 
principle, C1911203, t0 
Peucedanum officinale, or sea-sulphurvor. l 
forms delicate white prisms, which are fusibley 
and soluble in alcohol and ether 


r eyen trees. 
ubs or even trer 
ng shri d many TA 


noting a table 
7 an em- 

1 ar sient Romar 
so ue ae ich was found 
have been 


g, pees puwes pe, < OF. 
5. J jevated place oF seat, 
io Sp. poy, a 


rian 
1547) + 


fe m 
a), i 
nd 


pedi Ttalie Gr. the sense 
a in of (xod-) = E. 


. elevated jnclosure, 


or ALT 

Jenders, cashiers, 616. 
abe neh of any sort, espe- 
song used by persons having a 
fi Ser ah public or otherwise open 
siness 

Boe: i -enairs 
: oe man the knight repairs 
BAT nis aw-affairs ; s 
a mounted in his pew, e 
money plac d for shew. nn 

S. Buller, Hudibras, II. iii. 623. 
fz : 

y open bench in & church, 
closed so nodate several people; also, 
ae taining several seats. In Eng- 
n rom the time of the Reformation 

general employment dates from the 

é y previously the worshipers stood 
ghee century 

arvice, OF 


A m smal 
r were seat 


ic „woned [accustomed 
2 wyues and wodewes ich am ywoned [accus 
ug 
sitte n or 
spa iced] in pues. Pe Pinnan Cy vil na 
ssperate knaue to laye stones of gre t 
ihevoufe eames of the temple ryght oner 
yayghto V0 newe, and to lete them fall ypon hy in to hys 
yor Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 
FF i ep ofttimes sit the while to as little purp 
Rar the sheep in their pews at Smithiield. ý 
(ed Milton, Touchi: Hirelin 
: Bs anni 
arge, square pews, lined with green 
Ea al ihe families of the most flouris 
i ainted white on the doors. 
oa Mrs. Gaskell, Sylv 


4, A box in a theater or opera-house. 
Jay... was “The Five Hours’ Adventure”: 


The 
[at far I could not hear well, . 
stin my Lady Fox's pew with her. 


e hyred 2 


thecongregation. [Rare.] 


peti of Sunday business and Sunday revelry. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., 


um pri (pä) o. t. [< pewl, n.] To furnish with 

ble prs, 

i In 1856 the north aisle fof Calna church] was rebuilt, 
t vilened, raised, and pewed anew. 


pose of 


Lovers, Vi. 


but 
.. but my wife... 
Pepys, Diary, IV. 103. 


4 pl. The occupants of the pews in a church; 


The pee hasten out on Monday morning to pocket the 
XXX. 17 


Baines, Uist. Lancashire, II. 27. 
Rw? (pi), n. [Prob. a var. of poy, and ult. 
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ph 
pels PENAT (i, ee the fences were stronger, 
o enclosures smaller, the connt: e d 
hedges rougher and hairler than le now te ae me 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1555, CEneye, Dict.) 
pexityt (pek’si-ti), n. [< L. pexita(t-)s, thick- 
ness, < pesus, woolly. prop. pp. of pectere, comb, 
oe see pecten.) The nap of cloth. Coles, 
717. 

Peyerian (pi/ér-i-an), a. [< Peyer (seo def.) + 
-ian.| Discovered or deseribed by and named 
after the Swiss anatomist Johann K. Peyer 
(1653-1712): specifically noting the agminate 
or clustered glands of the intestine, also called 
Peyer's glands and Peyer's patches, See gland. 

peynet, n. and v, A Middle English form of 
pain, 

peynti, peynturet. 
painture, 
peyset, v. and n. Same as poise. 

eytrelt, n. Same as poitrel. 
eziza (pé-zi/zii), n. (NL. (Dillenins, 1719); ef. 


lapwing, MHG. gi 
pewit, plover; Rus 
tive names. ] 
pewit-gull, la 
ridibundus, of E 


e, gibitz, gihiz, G. 
. chibezu, lapwing; a 
A name of various birds. (a) The 
ing-gull, or mire-crow, Chroicocephalus 
dibun pe. Also puet. Plot,i656. (b) The lap 
wing, Vanellu. ristatus, Also peaseiweep, peweep, view; z 
Sı ut under wing. (c) In the United Sta op: tall 
olivaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannide, Sayornis 


cibitz, a 


Obsolete forms of paint, 


L. pe or pezitæ, mushrooms without a stalk; 
< Gr. zélic, also xéfZ, a mushroom without a 


stalk, perhaps ¢ xéla, afoot.] 1. A large, wide- 
ly distributed genus of discomycetous fungi, 
giving name to the order Pezize. They are char- 
acterized by their cup-like form and are frequently very 
brilliantly colored. The cups are affixed by the center, 
often stipitate; the hymenium is smooth; the substance is 
fleshy-membranaceous. They grow on the ground, on de- 
caying wood, ete, They are popularly called blood-cups, 

Sairy-cup, flaps, bird's-nesta, cup-fungua, ete, See green- 

rot, and cuts under eupule and aacvs. 
2. [l.¢.] A fungus of this genus. 

Pezize (pé-zi’ze), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Peziza.) 
Anorder of discomycetous fungi, typified by the 
genus Peziza. The receptacle is concave, plane, or con- 
vex, sessile or stipitate, fleshy or waxy; the hymenium is 
on the upper surface; the asci are fixed, cylindrical, or 
clavate; and the sporidia are usually eight in number. 

i-zoid), a. [< Peziza + -oid.| Re- 


; having the characters of Pe- 


Pewit Flycatcher (Sayornis fuscus or phate). 


is, or S. pheebe, and others of this ger 
yua, and the black pewit, S. nigri 
abounds in eastern North Amer it winters in 
ithern States, and is one of the very earliest in- 
sectivorous birds to migrate northward in spring. It is 
inches long and 11} in extent of wings, of a dusky oliva- 
e ove, and dingy whitish or grayish below, 
witha pale-yellow tint on the abdomen. It affixes a mossy 
nest to the sides of rocks, bridges, rafters, etc., and lays 
about five eggs, normally white and spotless. Also called 
water-pewit and phæbe-bird or phabe.—Pewit-gull. See 
def. (a) and guil2.— Scoulton pewit or pie, the black- 
headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridibundus: so called from 
Scoulton mere in Norfolk, England, a favorite breeding- pezizoid (pez’ 
place. Pee or s sembling P 
pewit-pooli (pe’w it-pöl), n. A pool or pond ziza or Pe 
where pewits (pewit-gulls) come to breed. pezle mezlet 
The Author falls pezle mezle upon the king himself. 


They anciently came to the old pamine 
vaca ee set aa Se 
a Ries as ieee hir mee Nee North, Examen, p. 53. (Davies.) 
pew-opener (pi’ép’nér), n. An attendant M Pezophaps (pez’o-fa NI EA. 
P aN i a fOr A s ,/o-faps),. D Lin, < Gr. melee, 
z churai who opens the pew-doors for the con on foot, wales at ou, a wild pigeon.) A 
grega E Sr genus of extinct didine birds which formerly 
pew-rent (pu rent), n. inhabited the island of Rodriguez, discovered 
in 1691-3 by Léguat, who gave a figure and de- 


for the use of a pew. ; 
pewter (pti tér), n. [< ME. pewter, pewtir, pew- Seription of the species under the name of the 
solitaire. His account has been confirmed by the dis- 


dir =D. peauter, piauter, < OF. peutre, peautre, 
piautre, F. peautre = Sp. Pg. peltre = It. peltro covery of the bones of the bird in great abundance, and 
(ML. peutrum, pestrum, after OF.), pewter; nearly complete skeletons are preserved. The species is 
appar. the same, with joss of initial s dueto named P. solitarius, and has been called Didus nazarenus, 
some confusion, as OF. espeautre (> D. speauter, pf, In music, an abbreviation of pianoforte. 
spiauter = Q. spiauter), < LG. spialter = E. spel- pfaffian (pfat’i-an), n. [Named by Cayley in 
ier: see spelter.) 1. An alloy of four parts of 1852 after the author of PfafPs equation, q. V.) 
In math., the coefficient of the product of the 
alternate units in the nth power of a linear 


tin with one of lead. Its tenacity and fusibility are 
function of the binary products of 2m alternate 


greater than those of either of the metals of which it 

is composed. It is used chiefly for beer-pots and cheap 
units. In effect, the pfagian (ABCD) is (AB) (CD) + (AC) 
(DB) + (AD) (BO), the pfagian (ABCDEF) is (AB) (CDEF) 


s Say’s pewit, 
he common 


` An old form of pell-mell. 


Rent required or paid 


tableware. Ifalarger proportion of lead is used, the alloy 
is liable to corrosion, and dangerous consequences may 


ule from the same sour l; § 1 result from its use. Sometimes alloys consistiug chiefly .\ ) aleno + (AE) (FBOD) + AD 
i “arp-pointed, ~ S ae rea See poy.) a = of tin, and also containing antimony or copper, or both, + a (DERDI ) a ha ( ) EOD (AF) 
P , one-pronged, straight or hooked Ant, (BCDE), à 
ted ton instrament with , straight or hooked Oye called pewter as well as “Britannia metal, whieh lat. (BODE), ae produced by taking the products of differ 
ge andling fish, 1 with a wooden handle, used in ter is the more usual name, although no sharp line ean be Ar. to Pear tions, instead of a power of aA OTAN 
the N g fish, blubber, etc., on wharves or in drawn between the two alloys. ca fafan, half the number of ARE TE, 
m veto See pu Pewter dishes with water in them. Bacon. generating the patana M E c 
ike Fecha (pi chit) n. Ahinged 2. A vessel made of pewter; atankard; a beer- Efaft 3 equation. S who inve Jol E ieda 
h the end of a church SEW to. eae + tta cmoa pot.—3. Collectively, vessels made of pewter. ama Jat C 1705 1E a eed 
1 tion į e A R seata 7 Venice gold in needlework atic E 2 , 
ut ire required: ae when additional seats Valenca oa ai all things that belong wher tha aima of terms is equal to the num: 
Lt ee (pew), n. Timitati To house or housekeeping- PES : ables. h i ieee 
it ieonta [mitative.] A small oli- WDE T. of the S, ii. 1. 357. pfaff’s problem. ‘The proble 
Is gems Coy ae of the family Tyrannidzeand Rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, the expression X34 + Xsdre + ete., where 
cdl fuot parts of th C. virens is the common wood-pewee dazzled his eyes. Irving, Sketch-Book, P. 439- the variables are independent, into an expres- 
ort: me arly aeae States and Pritish America. 4, Money; prize-money. [Sailors slang.] sion of the seme ‘but of the smallest pos- 
"i ive eal Seylabt xpr' 3 4 Pace Ane i rms. 
i wate ead ie Pane the ANS paee Another wlt be notice 5 me ey D gane or piahi E Ra me 1G: < fail, 
s hæbe. = i rie cee anima n i i i 
sè ep (ona) e. See cut under Conto- prize money which The Academy, March 24, 1888, P- 202. apile (see pal A) + boulen, dwellings, < ane 
ll kvas Ù: ^. [Imitative.] Same as pewterer (pi'ter-er), 1. A workerin pewter; 2 build (see ene 9J X he aema 7 yer 
E s : 
3 Taar o; Same as powit maker of pewter ga i SA an pile-dwellings; palafittes. See lake- 
i “tng newt (ou fol’), n. One who sits in tl The motion of a pewterer's ham aeS Hen. Iv 2981. d n lling. , 
No 5) ence, & com . its in the oy 2 heel fennig fenning (pfen’ig, -ing), i [G., pas 
i Pre dO T thank panion. ? a'tèr-mil), n. A lapidary wheel P. ? x 
A Eon the’ thee, that thi pewter-mill (pu‘te ; for polishing E. penny.) A — 
i): Y © issue of hi his carnal cur ath rotten-stone and water for p! g 
í makes her ve Of his mother’s body used with rotten r er em. small copper 
a St pew fellow with others f tho approximate hardness of 7, i 
ihe ow with others’ moan ! stones 0: 6 app: ee: amethyst, coin, the one- À 
e a o i ain and Mi Shak., Rich. TIL, iv. 4. 58. bracing the quartz group" GUS" ™ hundredth AP RENN LN G E 
z ad your ee Leuterhook, being both agate, and carnelian. D, n. The scouring- artofamark. NG} 
me Rey, Delon nest pew-fellors, wterwort (pu ter-wer ), 1 E AA 
mi Balt (pi and Webster, W . _ pewterwor rt), tm called as being It is eq 
meet, E Bat), m. A hook ; estward Ho, ii. L “rush, Equisetum hy Hees of ewter or other value to about ee: J 
tolder (at banding tah attached to arod used for scouring dishes O° P one fou ONE satin pao 
of a whol” i metal. 3 o4 ul] Be- United States Pieni of F 3 Prus 
18 Ming fen a a n. One who rents or pewtery (pa‘ter-t), a. [< poner S Ja AE sa British Masum ERASE 
p Wi ie 8) n, K longing to, resembling, G z Pg. An abbreviation used in the etymol 
al beh Deer pewl + -ingl.] Pews pewter: as. & pewtery tas o, 1 Indlosed by oft ae i Portug ere 
4 Gp it (pany: (pū'i), & pe peed oa ph, [In ME. phor J S. f, rarely ph = 
. = «D, PO Wit), n pewy (pul): ; s to form small fields. pi. 7 
“Plewit, also Tae [Also pewet, puit, fences; fenced in 50 a oH |G. ph = Dan. Sin. Teel. f= F. ph 
A 


wit, kievit, a pewit, 


[Sporting slang-] 


ph 


= Pg. ph or f= It. f, < Li. ph, 
used to represent the Gr. letter o i 
orig. an aspirated x or p.] A consonant digrapl 
having the sound of f, used in the Latin or Eng: 
lish, French, ete., transliteration o 
containing 9, as in phalanr, DH 
zephyr, ote., or occasionally of wor 
languages. It rarely occurs in words othe 
of tho classes mentioned, and then only by error 
sion, as in drinph, nephew, cipher, ouph, gulph 
(from a Greek word with 7} in words having vila 
aspirated p, asin seraph, pamphlet, cte., and obsolete mis- 
spellings like phane for Jane, prophane for profane, 
for feer2, pheeze for feeze, phiph for jive, ete, In older Eng- 
lish words of Greek origin the letter was usually repre- 
sented by J, as in fancy, fantasy, fantom, fenix, ete., some 
of these being now spelled with pA, as phantom, phentx, ete. 
Phaca ({a’kii [NL, (Linnæus, 1753), £ Gr. 
gari, lentils, lentil porridge, < paróc, the plant 
lentil] A section of the genus Astragalus 
Phacelia (fii-sé’li-i), n. [NL (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), so called with ref. to tho congested fas- 
cicle of spikes in the type, P. circinata y < Gr. 
dxezoc, n bundle, fascicle.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of tho order Hydrophyllacee, 
type of the tribe Phaceliex, distinguished by 
the two-cleft style, wrinkled or tubercled 
seeds, and an inflorescence of one-sided scor- 
void cymes, at first densely fascicled, becom- 
ing loose and separated. There are about 65 spe- 
cles, all American, and mainly in the United States (56 in 
the west, es; pecially Nevada and California, and in Texas, and 
about 8 in the east), afew in Mexico, and 1 from British Co- 
lumbia to the Straits of Magellan. They are delicate or 
rough-hairy plants, low and erect or diffuse, sometimes in 
large patches, usually with pinnately dis: 
hey bear blue, violet, or white flowers, gen rally bell- 
shaped and with ten vertical folds within. Several spe- 
oies are cultivated for their flowers, mostly blue-flowered 
annuals of California, one a South American biennial or 
perennial with pink flowers. 
Phacelies (fas-c-li’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), € Phacelia + -ex.] A tribe 
of gamopetalous plants of the order Hydrophyl- 
lacex, the water-leaf family, distinguished by 
the two-cleft or undivided style, and the one- 
celled ovary with placenta slightly protruding 
from the walls, or extending toward the center. 


a combination 


rom other 


0, entled 97, phi, 


fGreek words ph 
y, graphic, 
ar than those 
or confu- 


(obsolete) 
a similar 


pheer 


sted leaves Pheedranassa ({6-dra-nas’ii), n. 
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ak/G-sist), n. [< Gr. daxdc, a lentil 

: phacooy at (rc, bladder.) In bot., the nucleus 
or eytioblast of a cell, often of a somewhat len- 
ticular form. Ae Cee cee 

iti ‘ak/O-sis-f1' tis), 7. NL. an 
et the lens of the eye, + xiore, eyst, 
J] Inflammation of the capsule of ‘the 
alline lens of the eye; eapsulitis, 
oid), a. [SG axostðýe, like a len- 
til, < gaxdg, a lentil, + sido¢, form.] Resembling 
a lentil; lentil-shaped. 


phacolite (fak’9-lit), n. [So called in allusion 
tot 


he lenticular shape of the crystals; ¢ Gr, ġa- 
óc, lentil, + 2iboc, stone.] A variety of the 
zeolite chabazite, ocewrrmg m colorless rhom- 
bohedral crystals, lenticular in shape. hese 
are often complex twins. 


1 


anol, ð ler 

ee oe} 
ery? © 

phacoid (fa 


The original was 
from Böhmisch Leipa in Bohemia. 


hacoscope (fak’d-skop), n. [< Gr. ġaxóç, lentil 
Egas) S view.] A small dark cham- 


ber for exhibiting the changes of the crystalline 
lens of the eye in accommodation. Also phako- 


scope. ; ; 
Phacus (fa’kus), n. [NL., < Gr. ġaxóc, lentil.) 
A notable genus of flagellate infusorians, re- 
ferred to the Chloropeltidea by Stein, by Kent 
to the Buglenidæ. The several members were origi- 
nally described by Ehrenberg as species of Buglena, from 
which they differ in their more p tent forms, ar 
greater induration of the cuticle, which often rem 
an empty test after dissolution of its contents. The 
such as P. triqueter, P. pyrum, and P, longicauda 
found in fresh water. See cut under Infusoria. 

1 [NL. (Mer- 
bert, 1845), < Gr. dadpdvacca, the name of a 
nymph.] A genus of ornamental plants of the 


„all 


order Amaryllideæ, tribe Amaryllee, and sub- Phæothamnio 


tribe Cyathiferæ, known by the narrow peri- 
anth of long erect lobes, the filaments dilated 
and united at the base into a ring. The 4 species 
are natives of the Andes of Peru and Ecuador, They pro 
duce broadly oblong or narrow leaves from a coated bul 
and a hollow scape bearing an umbel of many showy 2 
or green flowers, drooping and cylindrical or narrowly 
funnelform. They are cultivated in greenhouses, under 
the name queen-lily. 


Pheoth 


in alcohol 


v 
Nu 
, 
p æosSporeæ 
s R A paróc, 
~€#.) A ver 
with the Fue 
Weeds of t 
cation is ae 


C 


Tese, 
conjugat, 
Mpregna not 
8, There a 
PMent of 
the Eeto 


ome of 
m 
Lessonia, 


gest known 
and 


ucoidew, S 
amnieæ (fë 
Lagerheim, 1885) a 
small questionable f: ie 

name from the ye 
lated, according 
Chroölepideæ an 
palmela condition 
spores, which germi 
known at p 


-i 


(Lagerheim, 

Vauviov, a sm 
shr 

wub, ] i al 

A-water a 

\ thamnice, i 

nnee, 

S on other algi, 
~9-20-0-sp0/16-6 

S NoRa 9-SpÕ'1-E), n, y 

urk h da rk, + Cov, Bee 

* See spore.] Same as Play, 


10 


It includes 10 genera and about 77 species, all of west 6-no-kiir g Xe. dai 1 
North America except 1 in Daa e eae a rem phænocarpous (fe-no-kiir’pus), a. [< Gr. pairem „SPOEL. I 
Asia, and 1 in South Africa. show, + Kapréc, a fruit.] In bot, hearin: Phaéthon (fa’e-thon), x [NL < Gr, oaii È 
phacella (fi-sel’ii), n.; pl. phacellee(-¢). [NL.,< fruit which has no adhesion to surrounding ing, radiant, in myth. [ec , gi CGn. oad beam. [ 
Gr. oáke24oç, ġárežoç, a bundle, fascicle.] One of parts. [Rare.] § : ; yth. [cup.] a son of Helios (se i 
the gastric filaments which in hydrozoans form Phenoceelia (fë-nọ ii), mpl. [NL., < Gr. | 
solid tentaculiform processes in the gastric cav- gaivew, show, + Koi/oc, cavity: seo calum.] Ani- } 
ity in interradial groups near the genitalia. mals whose neuroccele is persistent, as all the 
phacellate (fas’e-lat), a. [K phacella + -ate}.] true vertebrates: »pposed to Cryptocalia, Also } 
Provided with phacellie, as a polyp. Phenocatia. Wilder, Amer. Nat., XXI. 914. 
| phacitis (fa-si’tis), n, [Also phakitis; NL,,¢Gr, phenoceelian (f6-n6-s6’li-an), «a. Having a per- : 
ia e aah iT lens pits eye, + -itis.] Im- sistent neurocale. ` = x ; 
ammation of the crystalline lens of the eye. phænogam, phenogam ({é/16-gam ] 
phacochære, phacochere (fak’6-kér), n. A nogamous, A E aa i 
aane oft ae goie Phacochærus; a wart-hog. _to eryptogam. ý ; eee Í 
— Abyssinian ochere, Same as halluf. mi aO ORLEN i 
Phacocheridz (fak-0-k¢e’ri-dé), a a (NL., < ienen fe no-gi'mi-it), n. pl. [NL., < i 
Phacocharus + -idæ.] An African family of aad anena + yayoc, marriage.] In bot., l 
mammals allied to the Suidz, or true swine, typ- IESO N ea Py heey : [ 
ified by the genus Phacocherus: the wart lors gamic, phenogamic (fé-nd-gam’ik), a. | 
LE axle le greatly ia ose logs. [< phænogam + -ic.] Pertaining to phieno- ie 
high angle with the occipitosphenoidal axis; the basisphe- gams; related to or of the nature of phæno- i 
oe is reflected and excavated; the malar bones are De gams; phrnogamous: as, pheænogamic botany. y | 
upward isdltackwart ‘andthe dantas ro S fte directed phenogamous, phenogamous (fé-nog’a-mus) f 2 
progressive reduction of the number of teeth. Also Phe, a Is Gr. gaivew, show, + yduoc matriage.} | 
ind, as a subfamily of Sirid. eth. Also Pha- Having manifest flowers ; EAA Tropic-bird (Phacthon wthereis)- 
Phacocherine, phacocherine (fak-)-ke’rin), a, Phenology, n. See phenology. $ mthe Oe aa 
2 or perta to the Phacocheride, i phenomenont, x. An obsolete form of phe 3 | 
aaa rims (fak-p-ke ras), [NL (Cuvier, porienon. orm of PRE phagton), pyr. of geet, | 
22), $ Gr. gaxos, a lentil, a w RA OLANE X , shine.) Inornith., the 
alentil, + yoipor aho j a or mole like p æochrous (fe. ok'rus), a. _ [K Gr. ġaróc, dusky, ennen eph aéthontide. There, | 
: Phacocherite. rh sa ; e typical genus of nee the skin, complexion.] Of a dark or poecie iR athereus, P. far 
y hideous teith are 2 species, both African, of olor. — aro end p, rubricaudd, inhabit- 
: aspect, with deeply furrowed and warty skin of aodan GEgdanii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr ing chet tropieal seas, and KI rus LN | 
; , dusky, + éidor, form, +<apia.) The order tropie-birds. Also Phar Hid), We De ot i 
TOE Be eidos, torm, + -aria.] The order oe i e=_o-thon tide), palma’ 
HA ei nn the silicoskeletal radiola- hasthontide g] ‘A family oft i 
teri garaed as a class of Rhizopoda, charac- < Phaéthon(t-) T A0% iger S hin } 
erized by the constant pres dae anie birds, of the ov he tropie se 
brown pi stant presence of large dark- oceanie DINE ins Phaëthon; the tems, i 
ik Sane pec” granules scattered irregular- fied by these aspect {hey reser él oblast : 
e central capsul d covering In general form and Spine. The PUN rees wit yelet i 
greater part of ite aps e and covering the pill in particular issternin’ j aii gome pA KE 
Cannopylea Souter surface. Also called varied with black, amd falow, T 1a anes i | 
h. Pr A AAAA pink; the bill is red ONE is rudimen y at the mag 
pizodarian (f6-0-a’ri-an), a. andn. [< Phæo- istic of birds of this Phe tail is Siepordinariijia, A 
> a a tee > fe ered. A i ex! aE on 
Ween ais an] 1, a. Of or pertaining to the Pletely feather er amentous ane and He | 
hodaria; tripy] f s z dlefeathers are Manso phailt EJ 
ees by can, as a radiolarian. beyond the rest. Rou 
MAR lilane ber of the Phæodaria; atripy- Phaċtonidæ. , ton), mL Bait 
an. haëton (få et phuë 
: pheodell P. ston, < 
Si A (Gi. (Cen, Ceo-del’um), m; pl. phæodella “ton, a phaŭthg Sun), who 
a od . phæodium + dim, -ellum.] O of Helios (the PUR Te chat! 
= of the ¢ ellum.] One ve th 
Warthog Phacocharus africanus, dium oe pigment-granules of a phæo- his father to au estrain t 
long a i 2 skel, being unable Jerb 
ecting tusks in the male pheo aid : E huni 
Dutch’ i he thigan wari IN, Gr es diun), m; pl. pheodia (i). by Zeus ie a Pot 
J infan ES mists, P. africanus oy MASS of ceases %) dusky, + eldoc, form.] The long pene t Sur-wheeled 
haroja, Also ee Phacochoere, also the capsule of Royn pigment characteristic of high open hail phacl ay 
l pias hacocherus, i na heodarian or tripylean radio- phaëton; ® 


ing page. 
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ay, dr 
i g ¥  aeton, m 
Miss Burney, VV 
led carriage, drawn 
v pony-phaëlon.— 3. 
same a8 Phaéthon. 
sé 


er which eats and cor- 
rts. —Sloughing phage- 
(which see, under gan- 


ule 


k [< phaéton + -ie.] 
io nature of a phaéton. 
pelt ef F ) 
f : ct. 2 en 
b i -Di ton'i-dð), n. pl. Same a 
iin : E 
patio idee. A (faj-c-dë nii), n. [L. 
wi a alent < Gr. gayidawa, a 
pa, Mbe T eat. An obstinate 
{ ’ 
u 
ne 


d 
it. 


an 


“hae ss 
ia ; 

n med, ; ¢ 

n i the death and sloughing oi 


he absorption or 
as desy phagedænical (faj-e-den‘i-kal), 
Pe ohagedenie + -al.) Same as phagedenie. 
Tivaan, Surgery, li, 10. See See 
gedenous, phagedenous (faj-c-de"nus), «. 
(( phagedend, phagedena, + -ous.] Causing 
itorption of flesh, as in phagedena; of the na- 
tn of phagedena. Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 10. 
M ocytal (fag’d-si-tal), a. [< phagocyte + 
i Oi or pertaining to a phagocyte. 
Hagocyte (fag’d-sit), n. [< Gr. ġayeiv, eat, + 
ray, a hollow (cell): see cyte.] A lymph-cor- 
pase orwhite blood-corpusele, regarded as an 
oyanism capable of devouring what it mects, 
éqecially pathogenic microbes. 
eye (fag-0-sit’ik), a. [< phagoeyte + 
#6] Of, pertaining to, or caused by phagocytes. 
Peace eitia), a. [< phagocytic 
Rana AN 
| tiny The sepeeetizm), w [< phagoaye 
| ine the intracellular eo z z Pih 
el, Nature, AV sii process of such 
| macoeyto >, o Hike 
f 


x 
<< 


sis (fag’6-si-tO’sis),n. [NL.,< phago- 


{WM + -ogi Mhe % { 5 
Mia The destruction of microbes by 


pa Pepla (tafing-peprli), n. [NL. (Sclater, 
Ua st sets Shining, + zér2oc, a robe.] 
lend to aean oscine passerine birds, 
Eia. amily Ampelidz and subfamily 
ge æ. They 7 x 
pal emale E mene 


ing, th 
tenes iat of the female dull-brownish. 


a fee dul There i 
me es eet the shining flysnapper oF black 
aan and ae parts of the United States, 

: the, loralo, Utah: n extent of wings. It is common 

A 5 thtge ma Nevada southward, nests in 

i 5 reek eggs with profuse dark- 

| $ Aba 18 migratory, insectivo- 

9 eet iten erroneously, Phæno- 

‘ » NE: "aj 

i ie dengan Qouroiro, 1790), < Gr. 

<a ig e Epid ental genus of orchids 

r À by lied by the e and subtribe Bletiex, 

; h m uted baso ae Sepals and the gib- 

l a involute ae nue lip with its lobes 

15 species 1t the base of the col- 

uy 

: ; q or stalked at the base. 

i orm a yalan brownish, 

; ny have been long 

; Mauritius, often under 

! I A ng off its sepals soon 

8 (Bletia Tankervilliz), 


m: 


wo Whit mon cultivation under 


e wings at the enlarged 


Sam 
© as phacitis 
Phacoscope. AHR: 


Phalacrocoracide (fal-a 


ily of totipalmate natatorial birds 


ye Phalacrocoracine (fal”a-kro-kor’: 


ing to the Phalacrocoracide. especially gouty inflammation, of the phalan- 
Phalacrocorax (fal-a-kr6’ko-raks), n. [NL geal joints 
(Brisson, 1760), < L. phalacrocorax, a coot a phalange(fi-lanj’),n. [=F. Pg. phalange=Sp. 
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phalangiform 


2. In orrith., a genus of owls: synonymous 
with Glaucidium, Bonaparte, 1854. 
Phalenoptilus (fal-¢-nop’ti-lus), n {NL. 
(Ridgway, 1580), < Gr. odzana, a moth, + zri- 
sv, soft feathers, down.] A genus of fissi- 
rostral picarian birds of the family Caprimul- 
gide, or goatsuckers: the poor-wills: so called 
from the hoariness of the plumage, which re- 
sembles that of a moth. OH ' 


-krö-kõ-ras’i-dē), n. pl. 
corac-) + -ide.| A fam- 


[NL.,< Phalacrocorar ( 


belonging to 
vy the genus 


They 
ul, hooked 


the order Steganopodes, typified 1 
Phalacrocorax; the cormorants 

straight bill about as long as the j 
along narrow nasal groove with 
adult; along us, cleft to belo 
Jar pouch; short but strong w 
fan-shaped tail of from 
viated coverts, 


l with abh 
birds, with 


usually ref 
Carbonidæ and Graculide, 


a-sin), a. 
Phalacrocorus (-corac-) + -ine.| Of deter 


< 
ae s.) 


Inflammation, 


cormorant, ¢ Gr. gazaxpéc, bald (see phalacro- 
sis), + Képas, a crow.) The typical genus of 
Phalacrocoracidz, usually regarded as conter- 
minous with the family. P. carbo is the common 
cormorant of Europe, America, etc. P. graculus is the 
shag of Rurc pa P. dilophus is the double-crested cormo- 
nt of North America, whe re found numerous other 
P. mexicanus, P, penicillatus, P, bicristatus, and 


It. falange, & Gr. ġázayë (ġażayy-), bone of finger 
or toe: see phalans.| 1. In anat. and zoöl., a 
phalanx of a digit.— 2, In entom., any one of the 
Joints of an insect’s tarsus: generally used col- 
lectively of all the joints, exclusive or not of 
the metatarsus: as, the anterior phalanges.—3. 
Tn bot., a bundle of stamens joined more or less 


Phalecean, Phalecian (fal 


Phalena (fa-l 


phalenian (fa-lé’ni-an), 


Also called Hydrocorax, Graculua, and for- 
See cut under cormorant. 


merly Carbo, ga 


ü’ a S’ 
1 i l an, -Si’an), n. 
[< L. Phalæcius, < Gr. badaneioc, < Päharoc, 
Phalecus (see def.).] In ane. pros., a logaœdic ee 
verse, similar to a trochaic pentapody, but hav- z 
ing a dactyl in the second place: named from 
Phalæcus, a Greek epigrammatist. The first 
foot may be a trochee, a spondee, or an iambus. 
12 nä), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1758), 
ir. od2aiwa, ġ422awa, a moth.] 1. A Linnean 
used in somewhat more than a generic 
; . at first for all moths (when the Linnean 
Lepidoptera were composed of the genera Pa- 
pilio and Phalena), subsequently for all moths 
below the genus Sphinx. Then moths were divided 
by Linnæus into groups, named somewhat in the manner of 
species — Phalæna bombyx, P. noctua, P. geometra, P. pyra- 
lis, P. tinea, and P. alucita — divisions corresponding to the 
main modern groups. In 1793 Fabricius restricted the 
term to the Phalena geometra of Linneus. The term has 
lapsed, but has given derived names to several groups. 
2. [l c.] Any moth. 

a.andn. I, a. Of or 


; geometrid. 
Some of the Phalenian larve have twelve legs, and some 
even fourteen. Science, IX. 318. 
TI. x. A member of the Phalenide. 
Phalenide (fa-len’i-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Phalana + -idz.] A family of moths, 
synonymous with Geometridae in abroad sense. 


2 


phalangean (fa-lan’jé-an), a. 
-an.) Same as phalangeal. 
phalanger (fa-lan’jér), n. 


[< F. phalanger, < 


phalange, phalanx: see phalanx.) 1. A mar- 
supial mammal of the genus Phalanger or Pha- 
langista, or of the subfamily Phalangistinæ; a 
phalangist: so named by Buffon (in the case of 
a species of Cuscus) from the peculiar structure 
orne second and third digits of the hind feet, 
wh 


h are webbed together. Phalangers are opos- 
sum-like quadrupeds with a long prehens tail, of arbo- 
real habits, frugivorous and insectivore represented in 
region by numerous 
have a thick woolly coat, 
h some aré mach 


pertaining to the Phalenide 


phalenoid (f4-1é’noid), a. and n. (<Gr.gazawa, langer Ree 
a moth, + eldoc, form.) I, a. Resembling or ppt 


related to a phalwna; of or pertaining to the forms belong 

Phalenide. 
TI. n. A member of the Phalænidæ. 

Phalaenopsis (ial-é-nop’sis), n.  [NL. (Blume, 
1825), from the resemblance of the flower, in 
form and color, to a large white moth; < Gr. ġá- 
Zawa, moth, + Wg, appearance. } 1. In bot., a 
genus of beautiful orchids of the tribe J andeæ 
and the subtribe Sarcantheæ, characterized by 
loosely racemed 
flowers, their lat- 
eral sepals united 
to the base of the 
thick and round- 
ish column, and 
the lip destitute 


of a spur. There 
are about 15 species, 
natives of the Malay- 
an archipelago and 
eastern India. They 
are epiphytes, with 
short leafy stems 
without pseudobulbs. 
They bear two-ranked 
leathery or fleshy ob- 
long leaves, with per- 
sistent bases whieh 
sheath thestem. The 
large flat flowers are 
white, pink, partly 
yellow, and crimson, 
or of other colors, 
and are remarkable 
among orchids for 
their broadly expand- 
ed Jateral petals, and 
for aus oe po 
longed at the ti 
a th of twisted tendrils or of 
bilis, a white ang, and Aas 
Indian butterfly- 5 arvatories. 

ic “plants of conserva’ i 
grote oT ee and most beautiful orchids 


S z 
[NL., < 
pials, 

Pha- 


phalanges, 7. The plural of phalans (as well 
as of phalange). : 

phalangial (fa-lan’ji-al), 4. [< phalange + -ial.) 
Same as phalangeal. 

(fa-lan’ji-an), a. and n. Lal. 
ngeal.—2. Same as phalangidean. 
f the Phalangiide or harvestmen. 
[< phalange + -ic.] 


al-an-jid'ē-ä), n. pl. [NL., < 
lea.] An order of tracheate 
is not distinetly 


harvesters, 
e 
“pited States as J8. 
t ee ‘There are several families, includin 3 
giidæ, Gonyleptidae, $ ze, and Sironidæ. Al : 
langida, Ph ita. cuts under Phalangium and 


Phalaenopsis Sehileriant Ph SA 
recurved horns. P. ama- phalangidean (fal-an-jid’é-an), t. Of or p 
ies from Manila, is the “taining to the Pi halangidea. 

other species the moti- ohalangiform (fa-lan’ji-form). a. KL. p 


x sji 
P. Shee Pi phalang-) , phalanx, + forma, form.) 
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phalangiform 


the shape or appearance of a digital phalanx. 


Bneye. Brit, 11. 715, x 

Phalangigrada (fal-an-jig’rd-dit), n, pl. [Nl 
nout. pl. of phalangigradus : see phalangigrade, | 

A division of ruminant artiodactyl ae 

so called 


represented by tho family Camelid : 
from the peculiar construction of the feet, 
which causes the animals to walk on phalanges 

ofs. Moro fully called 


instead of on horny ho 
Also Tylopoda. 


eed R wa x 
alan e (fa-lan’ji-grad), a. ds 
: ae t phalans ( phalang-), pha- 


phalangigradus, < L. 
ange, + gradi, walk, 
langes, which are padd 
stead of being incased in hoo 
llama; of or pertaining to the 
Phalangiidæ (fal-an-j'i-dé), n., j 
Phalangium + -idæ.] The leading family of 
the order Phalangidea, having a small rounded, 
oblong, or oval body, and extremely long slender 
legs with many-jointed tarsi, The legs reach the 


o.) Walking on the pha- 


ed for that purpose m- 
fs, as a camel or 


Phalangigrada. 
n. pl. (NL, < 


maximum of Jength and attenuation in this family, being 
sometimes more than twenty times as Jong as the body. 
‘The oyes are close together on the top of the head; avery 
long penis can be protruded from beneath the month; 
the cheliceres are exposed, diversiform, well developed; 
and the pedipalps are moderately long. There are many 
genera besides Phalangium, Also Phalangide. < 

phalangious (fi-lan‘ji-us), a [< Phalangium 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the genus Pha- 
langium. 4 

phalangist (fal’an-jist),n. [< NL. Phalangista.] 
A phalanger; a member of the genus Phalan- 
gista. 

Phalangista (fal-an-jis’tii), x [NL. (Cuvier, 
1800), e leria (phatang-), phalanx: see 
phalanx.] The typical genus of Phatangistide : 
synonymous with Phalanger, 2. See phatanger. 

Phalangistide (fal-an-jis’ti-de), n. pl. [NL., < 
Phalangista + -idæ.] 1. A family of diproto- 
dont marsupial mammals, containing the pha- 
langers or Australian opossums, the petaurists, 
the koala, ete. The family includes numerous genera 
and species of Australia and Papua, of small or moderate 
sizo and arboreal habits, and diversified diet. It is divis- 
ible into three subfamilies, Phalangistin, Tarsipedina, 
and Phascolarctine. See cuts under Acrobates, koala, 
Petaurista, Cuscus, and Dromicia. 

2. The above family restricted by exclusion 
of Tarsipedinæ and Phascolarctine as types of 
separate families. 

Phalangisting (fal’an-jis-ti‘né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Phalangista + -ine.] A subfamily of Pha- 
langistide, embracing the several genera and 
numerous species of true phalangers which 
lack the peculiarities of the genera Tarsipes 
and Phascolarctos. ‘The typical phalangers or native 
opossums haye prehensile tails and no flying-membrane, 
constituting the genera Phalangista, Cuse us, Pseudochirus, 
and Dactylopsila, The flying-opossums, flying-squirrels, 
or petaurists have a parachute and non-prehensile tail, 
and include the genera Petaurus, Belideus, Acrobata, and 

others. The Phalangistine range in size from that of a 

mouse to that of a cat, and are of arboreal habits; they 

are distributed throughout the Australian region. ” 7 

phalangistine (fal-an-jis'tin), a. and n, I, a 

Oe pannin to the Phalangistinæ. 

n. & phalanger or phalangist as 5 
ber of the DARPAR 2 ages 
phalangite (fal’an-jit), n. [< F. phalangite, < 
L. phalangites, in p phalangitæ,< Gr. dadayyirye 

a soldier ina phalanx, < gá% UET 


L Aayé, a phalanx: 
P halanz,] A soldier be Pane te a anon 
Phalangium (fé-lan’ji-um), n [NL., < Gr. ġa- 

yov, a spider, dim. of ġá2ayë, a spider, so 
called from the long joints of its leg; < odd} E, 
a phalanx: see phatanz.) A genus ‘of ce 


midaus, formerly of great extent, now restrict- 


female, 


zed by the great length 

a and 
liform maxillary palpi sim- 
omen djs- 


200l., & group or seri 

i series 
minate classificat 
groups which may 
and below classes 


z co 
e modern family Pha- fixed) 
te modern family Pha- Mea 
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ual width with the cephalothorax. 
ive habits and live on animal food. 


an-stér), ne [< E. phalanstere : 
My 


tinct from and of ¢ 
The species are of ac 


halanstere (fal 


Peo phalanstery- A phalanstery. Bulwer, 

Novel, LV. vill. tsi Pian) i 
lansterian (fal-an-sté’ri-gn), n. and a. [< 

pha nsiérien; as phalanstery + -an.] I. 


F. phala 


n A member of the socialistic association, 


community, oF organization called by Fourier 
a phalanx; hence, a Fourierite. 

J. a. Pertaining to a community or associa- 
tion called a phalanx, or to the building or build- 
ings oecupied by such a community; hence, 
Fourieristic: as, phalanstertan associations or 


doctrines. ; ae > 
phalansterianism (fal-an-stö'ri-an-izm), n. [< 
phalansterian + -ism.] That feature of the 
éommunistic system of Fourier which consisted 


in the reorganization of society into phalanxes, 
every one to contain about 1,800 persons who 
should hold their property in common. See 
Fourierism. 


phalansterism (fa-lan’ste-rizm), n. [< phalan- 


ster-y + -ism.] Same as phalansterianism. 
phalanstery (fal’an-ster-1), n.a; pl. phalansteries 
(-iz). [< F. phalanstère, irreg. < phalange, one 
of Fourier’s communities, a phalanx (see pha- 
lana), + -stére as in monastère: see monastery. | 
Tho building or buildings occupied as a dwell- 
ing by a community living together and having 
goods and property in common as proposed by 
Fourier. See Fourierism. 
phalanx (fa‘langks or fal’angks),7.; pl. phalan- 
ges (fa-lan‘jéz) or (exceptin anatomy) phalanwes 
(fi/langk-sez or fal’angk-sez). [= F. phalange 
= Pg. phalange = Sp. It. falange, £ L. phalanx 
(phalang-), < Gr. ga2dayé (gadayy-), a line or 
order of battle, a rank of soldiers, a phalanx 
(def. 1), also a round piece of wood, the bone 
between joints of the fingers and toes, ete. } 
1. In Gr. antiq., in general, the whole of the 
heavy-armed infantry of an army; particu- 
larly, a single grand division of that class of 
troops when formed in ranks and files close 
and deep, with their shields joined and long 
spears overlapping one another so as to pre- 
sent a firm and serried front to afoe. The cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx was normally drawn up 
teen ranks deep, the men being clad in armor, bearing 
shields, and armed with swords and with spears from 21 to 
24 feet long. In array the shields formed a continuous 
bulwark, and the ranks were placed at such intervals that 
five spears which were borne pointed forward and up- 
ward protected every man in the front rank. The pha- 
lanx on smooth ground, and with its flanks and rear ade- 
quately protected, was practically invincible; but it was 
cumbrous and slow in movement, and if once broken 
could only with great difficulty be reformed. 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanz to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton, P. L., i. 551. 
2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of people distin- 
uished for firmness and solidity of union.—3. 
n Fourier’s plan for the reorganization of so- 
cee a group of persons, numbering about 
7800, living together and holding their proper- 
ty in common, See Fourierism.—4&. In anat. 
aud 2001. : (a) A row or series of bones in the 
a gers or toes. Hence— (b) One of the bones 
© fingers or toes; a digital internode, 
pracceding the metacarpal or metatarsal 
Heaney constituting the skeleton of 
pee ird and distal segment of the hand or 
aoe e eea from their regular disposition 
ral VOWS. Thenormalnumber 
of each digi Phe alnumber of the phalanges 
ot Tae ip tiree, This is only exceptionally increased, 
tiles: DREIES of some cetaceans and extinct rep- 
of birds and { peauenely reduced, as in most of the digits 
Avene in the inner digits of mammals which have 
aA ee and toes. Inman the phalanges of the fingers 
a es are each fourteen, three to every digit excepting 
SD and great toe, which have two apiece, ; The 
oi S inal implication of the term seems to have been any 
Sea 1€ cross-rows of small bones between the succes- 
AG nuckles of the fingers or toes, of the longitudinal 
: ries of small bones of any one finge: t But usag 
ransfers the sense ol hai ger or toe, But usage 
to or more of whi pra anx to any one of these bones, 
Artiodactyla ch are phalanges, See cuts under 
Perissodacty eae Catarrhina, foot, hand, Ichthyosauria, 
and Ornithoscétida n, Plesiosaurus, solidungulate, tarsus, 
mallee - (c) One of the fiddle-shaped 
$ of the lamina reticularis opr 
organ. Also call ticularis of the Cortian 
3 called Deiters’s phalanges.—5. In 
of animals, of indeter- 
ory value; one of several 
be cared above genera 
ororders. A pl ; 
nds . phalanx frequently 
a een 2 subfamily, but has no recognized 
on. Sometimes synonymous with 


Ke 


ort or aymen.—Basilar 
proximal roy pe aSilar Phalanx, a phalanx of the 
dle Rewer mane halanx, a Rane of the mid- 
which is the nail, ph the terminal phalanx, on 
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Phalaris ae 
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Phalaris (fal’a. 
(Linnæus, 1737 
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f the joint 
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is 
ris), n, 
<0, 


arger 
d and 
torbris- 


: Po thir 
i and blun 
tle-like, ar i 
> and the fift) 

| 3 1 broader 
and ape There are ana 

pees, nein of the Medi. 
Ps perennial grasses with ‘lat pe 
P. arundinacea, the sword-grass o 

grass, 


reed canary-grass, js i 

ma ass, 18 a widely dis 
tributed species, for which a a 
dagger) x ined wage 


For ripe: i 
t he striped Variety, see ribbon 


gran wi 
tergay, 


extremely sa 
the margins of the ped, ‘Thefemeet™ 
ceeds the male in size and beat d the male perir 
the task of incubation, Thered-1 1 ed cE + 
arope is Phalaropus (Lobipes) Tiypervoren vhe membrar 
slender bill like the first, but is smaller, and 


The re 
coot-fi 
n lant 


under Steganopus: 

Phalaropodide 
< Phalaropus Ce 
wading and SW. 
cole, related to T 
ily, having, the ror 
pressed, with thie onei 
side; the phalarope 6 
laropus, Lobipes; 
rope. Saar 

Phalaropus ae oP 
1860), < ge ron 
foot.) 8 
ane with the fam 


e cut une ukl 

Of or pertaimng 
Temminck, 1820), 
A a coot: see Pha- 


tj-sist), 1 [< phallic +-ist] A 


: em), C6 phallus + -ism.] Same 
p(ializ 


silt. a er ce aR 
j'tis), 1 NL., < Gr. $a726¢, pha 
ft ction of the penis 
Void), @ Gr. ¢a77.0¢, phallus, + 
Resembling & phallus or pen 
idee (fa-loi’dé-€), 1 pl _ UNL. (Œ 
EA ¢ Phallus + -oideæ.] | A family of ga 
a setous fungi, taking its name from the 
te alls. The volva is universal, with the inter- 


itis. 


mele 


, 


i5- 


Ej atinous and the hymenium deliqnes- 
wi sae dudes the stinkhorns. f re 
as A tides acloi dg), m ple DNE; < Phallus 
l, + gidei] Same as Phalloideæ., ; 3 

palus (fal’us), n- [L.,< Gr. ga2.26¢: see def. 2.] 
ji 1, The penis; in biol., in general, the organ of 


f the generative power 
ession in the 


Us smell, 
Phanariot (fa-nar’i-ot), a. and n. [NGr. Pava- 
ne (0), < tavápiov (< Turk. Fanar), a quarter 
t Constantinople, so called from a lighthouse 
nthe Golden Horn, < davdprov (NGr. ġavápt), a 
ae o thonse, < ġavóç, a lantern, < ġáew, 
the ae shine.) I. a. Of or pertaining to 
fis diet of Constantinople called Fanar, 
tiple etic of the Greeks in Constan- 
hing to the ae acl oP ee 


Consta i 

stan . 

tl uisto eee’ a member of a class 

inar RE chiefly resident in the 
+. 0 vonstantinople, who held im- 


ant ae 
s aa tical official positions under the 


tks, an fumis 
va furnished hospodars of Moldavia, 
iin, rien Fanariot, 

An obsolete erroneous Sponmeict 


ite), 
h meri (faneri), n. pl. 
visible, ma 


: NE pl. of phanerus, 
avec ifest, evident, appa- 
Bacteria’, 02) appear, show, < ran 
Under the and other minute organisms 
ial Teagenter C OSCopo without the use 
C * contrasted with Aphaneri. 
4, anchi 
pl poanchiat 5 
N HS Beg elven 9-10-brang-ki-a’til), 
à oe terobranchiate.| A divi- 
6 sa eee containing those 
rahe the Potyeo ustinet and separately 
(Ge eae @Chiate ( ae and Goniodoridide. 
listing, Visible 4 gto Drang’ ki-at), a. 
Ppayxta, gills.) Hav- 
7 ally, of or pertaining 


* Ptvepóc, 


7 Vwi. 


? 


i oe resident of the quarter of Fanar in p 
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outward or evident genita 
l evident g als. They z 
called Dixcophore phancrocarpe, as distingulsher my 
pase sites CURa and correspond to the Her 
group Scyphomeduzæ, though the character i i 

á : ong ithe character implied in the 


phantasmally 
name given to those of the Doeetæ who held 


an appearance, image, apparition, specter, ¢ 
gavracev, show,  “gavrée, verbal adj. of eatvers 
(y av), show, in pass. appear, < dazu, shine, = 
Skt. y bha, shine. Cf. phase, phenomenon, ete., 
from the same root. From the same Gr, word, 
through OF., is derived E. phantom.) 1. An 
apparition; a specter; a vision; an illusion or 
hallucination. 


x 


Made all ontward occurrences nnsubatantial, like the 
teasing phantazing of a half conscious sluraber. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
2. An idea; a fancy; a fantastic notion. 
Ambitious phantasma hannt his idle brain, 
And pride still prompts him to be greatly vain. 
Brooke, tr. of Jerusalem Delivered, i 
3. Specifically, in recent use, a phantom or ap- 
parition; the imagined appearance of a person, 
whether living or dead, in a place where iis 
body is not at the same time. 


Where, however, the phartazm includes details of dress 
or apea which could not be supplied by the percipient’s 
mind, Mr. Gurney thinks it may be attributed to a con- 
scious or sub-conscious image of his own appearance, or 
of some feature of it, in the agent's mind, which is tele- 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the percipient. 

Mind, XIL 281. 
See ghost. 


It inch 
and Gymnosy 
the two subclass 
Cryptogamia. 
phanerogamian (fan”e-r 
crogam-ous + -ian.) ` 
phanerogamic (fan’e-ro-¢ 
crogam-ous + -ic.] In bot., belonging to the 
Phanerogamia; flowering: as, phanerogamic or 
flowering plants: opposed to cryptogamic and 
cryptogamous. 
phanerogamous (fan-¢-rog’a-mus), a. [< Gr. 
oavepsc, Visible, + yauoc, marriage.) Same as 
phanerogamic. 


6-gi’mi-an), a. [Cphan- 
ne as phanerogamic. 
gam‘ik), a. [< phan- 


=Syn. 3. Phantom, Apparition, ete. 
phantasma (fan-taz’mii). 7.; pl. phantasmata 
(-ma-ti). [L.: see phantasm.) A phantasm. 
phantasmagoria (fan-taz-ma-g0’ri-4),n. [Also 
phantasmagory; = F. phantasmagorie, fantas- 
magorie = Sp. fantasmagoria = Pg. fantasma- 
goria, phantasmagoria = It. fantasmagoria; < 


Phaneroglossa, Phaneroglosse (fan”e-rọ- NL. phantasmagoria, ¢ Gr. ọávracpa, aphantasm 
alos’, 8), n ple [NE © Gr. gavepbe, visible, ee Phantasm), + åyopá, assembly, < dyeipery, 


assemble.] 1. A fantastic series or medley of 
illusive or terrifying figures or images. 

In the hands of an inferior artist, who fancies that im- 
agination is something to be squeezed out of color-tubes, 
the past becomes a phantasmagoria of jackboots, doub- 
lets, and flap-hats, the mere property-room of a deserted 
theatre. Lowell, Among my Looks, 2d ser., p. 257. 

We lately received an account of a very remarkable 
phantasmagoria said to have been witnessed by two gen- 
tlemen in Gloucestershire about fifty years ago. 

Proc. Soc, Pych. Research, 1. 103. 
Specifically —2. An exhibition of images or 
pictures by the agency of light and shadow. 
as by the magic lantern or the stereopticon: 
especially, such an exhibition so arranged by 
a combination of two Janterns or lenses that 
every view dissolves or merges gradually into 
the next. Henee—8. The apparatus by means 
of which such an exhibition is produced; a 
magic lantern or a stereopticon. 
phantasmagorial (fan-taz-ma-go'ri-al). a. [< 
phantasmagoria +-al.] Relating toa phantas- 
magoria; phantasmagorie. = i 
phantasmagoric (fan-taz-m3-gor ik), a, [= E: 
fantasmagorique, phantasmagorique = Sp. fan- 
tasmagérico; as phantasmagoria + iel Per- 
taining or relating toa phantasmagoria; ofthe 
nature of phantasmagoria; illusive; unreal, 
(fan-taz-ma-gor’i-kal), 4. 


y7@oca, the tongue.) A division of salient 
anurous batrachians, including those which 
evidently have a tongue, and whose Eustachian 
tubes are separate. It has been divided into Disco- 
dactyla and Oxydactyla, 2 mode of division not now recog- 

d. It includes all the tailless amphibians excepting 
ide and Xenopodide. The term is contrasted with 


9 


G. 


the mantle, 


trial life. They ¢ ] 
Cyclostomide, Cyclophoride, ete., and are very 
numerous in tropical regions. Lee 

hhaneropneumonous (fan’e-rop-nu mõ-nus), 


a. [< NL. phaneropneumonus, < Gr. ġavepóc, visi- 
ble, + xvetov, the lungs.] Having evident or- 
gans of respiration, as 2 mollusk; belonging to 
the Phaneropneumona. $ 2e 

Phaneroptera (fan-e-rop’ teri), n. [NL. (Ser- 
ville), < Gr. ọavepóc, visible, + =TEpov, wing.] 
The typical genus of Phaneropieride, compris- 
ing very slender long-horned grasshoppers or 
katydids, with the wing-covers narrow and par- 
allel-sided. They inhabit mainly the tropical regions 
of both hemispheres. P- curvicauda is common in the 
United States. Peet 

Phaneropteride (fan’e-rop-teri-dé) a 2E 
[NL., < Phaneroptera +'-ide.] A family we 

thopterous insects, named by Burmeister 

from the genus Phaneropterd. It aon s on 


ber of long-legged, thin, narrow-winged, 
en a Pironi] katydids. About a dozen genera arè 


distinguished. z l 
i. A bad spelling of Janged. 
phaned ; i and light Target, & 


ir Weapons were a short $ 1 lig arget 
e y i thir side, thir fight sometimes in Chariots 


phang'd at the Axle with Iron Sithes a tears 
i tasia. 

antasiat, n. Same as fan š 
pat (fan-ta’zi-ast), n, [K Gr parer 
one who presents the appearance oniy, 
alled garractodony=10) who heid 
that Christ’s body was only a phantoms eee 
racıáčew, cheat with appearances, < ọarTucio 
coherence: see fantasia, Jantasy, Janey) A 


aczi¢, 
eccl. one (also ¢ 


phantasmagorical 


phantasmagory (fan-taz’ma-g0-ri), n. 


+ -al.] Same as phantas- 


KNL. 
phaniasmagoria.] Same 


[< phantasmagoric 
magoric. 


phantasmagoria : see 
as phantasmagoria. 

phantasmal (fan-taz mal), a. [¢ phantasm + 
-al.) Of the nature of a phantasm or illusion; 
unreal; spectral. 


Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene. Shelley, Alastor, 


i f the desert and various other phantasmal 
S the atmosphere are in part due to total 
reflection. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 43. 
hantasmalian (fan-taz-mā’li-an), a. [$ phan- 

Prasmal + -ian.] Of the nature of phantasms; 
phantasmal. {Rare.] 

i lian monomania. 

Aonad Bea eee Rulings, Night and Morning, tii. 8. 
hantasmality (fan-taz-mal’iti), n. [< phan- 
Peal + -ity.) The character or inherent qual- 
ity of a phantasm; the state of being phantas- 
mal, illusive, or unreal. 


tween the reality of our waking sensations and the 
antagmality of our dream perceptions . . - the contrast: 


marked. a Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. xi, § 38. 


phantasmally (fan-taz’mal-i), ade. Asa 
tom; in a spectral form or manner. i 


tasmally. 
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is phantom shore, 
Tennyson, 


phantasmatic 


7 t gildest yet th 
phantasmatic (fan-taz-mat’ik), @ [= F. fan- Star that gil’ 


1 

ther this preparation be made by grammar ant 

aust or alse by phantasmatical, or real and Eum Phantom tumor, 2 tum 
tion, Dr. H. More, Def, of Philos, Cabbala, vii., APP: simulating 


phantasmatography (fan-taz-ma-tog’rn-fi), dp cuits which h: 


< Gr. gavragua(r-), au appearance, phantasm, Which is supplied by a system Sie biexsee Ont apy. 


-ypagia, < ypagen h ; n-ti k < phanton 
colostial E andes, as the rainbow, ete. + atic?.] Pertaining aay of the nature of ¢ 
Rare.] Coleridge. [Rare.] 
ic (fan-taz’mik), a. i i'n } SL., < Phaps 
Poe as phantasmal. N. A. Rev. CXLVI. -inæ.] A subi aiy o enmia, named fron 
65. [Rare.] (fan-taz-mé jen’e-sis), n the gars wan the bronzewings. 
enesis (fan-taz-mo- -815), ™ Phaps (faps), 2 
Pa aa E ragna, an appearance, phantasm, cies pige on.) 
T JEEG, genesis: seo genesis.] The origina- , 
tion of phantasms; t n 
tions; the circumstances or conditions under Phaps chalcopterd. 
reeived, pt ae Gr. bapad, cf. Ar. Fara Fir'aun 
phantasmogenetic (fan-taz’mo-jg-net/ ik), a. Heb, Phar'dh, < Egypt. Pir-aa, tho official title 


phantasms; producing or resulting in phantoms Hebrews to the ancient kings of Egypt; hence, 


i fan-taz’m6 -jé-net’i- be Rae 
phantasmogenetically ( O-Jë-net i form of faro. 
kal-i), adv. By means of phantasmogenesis or We divert ourselves extremely this winter ; plays, balls, 
under its conditions, = Jere masquerades, and pharaoh are all in fashion. ; 
phantasmological (fan-taz-m6-loj i-kal), r K Walpole, Letters, II. 105. 
phantasmolog-y + -ic-al.]. Pertaining Whe au 3. [l ¢.] A very strong ale or beer. [Slang. ] 
tasms or phantoms as objects of scientific in Sola pharaoh, Samos pharaoh, 3.—Pharaoh’s ant, 
vestigation: as, à phantasmological society. the little red ant. See cut under Monomorium. — Pha- 
phantasmology Omar mol oi n. [< Gr. raoh’s hen or chicken, the Egyptian vulture. See vul- 
oavragua, a phantasm, + -Aoyta, 
see -0 ogy.) The science of phantasms, phan- mono a rat. rerio toro: s 
i t "spontaneous or induced appa- pharaon (tar a-on), 2. -P , faro: see 
agus, one eee SP faro, pharaoh, 2.) Same as faro. 
phantastict, phantasticalt, etc. Obsolete Pharaonic (far-a-on’ik),a. [< LL. Pharao(n-), 
forms of ‘fantastic, ete. : Pharaoh, + a ] or ae Penis to the 
g r kings 4 or the ancient 
hantasy, n. See fantasy. Pharaohs or kings of Egypt, o 
phantasy, v. See fantasy and fancy. Egyptians.— Pharaonic era, rat, cte, Seo the nouns. 
phantom (fan’tom), n. and a. [More prop. phare (far), n. [< E. phare, < L. pharus, pharos, 
spelled fantom, being orig. spelled with f (like a lighthouse: see pharos.] 1. A lighthouse: 
‘ancy, fantastic, ete.) in a (as in Rom. and same as phcros. [Rare.] 
Teut.), and later conformed initially to the L. Sun! all the heaven is glad for thee: what care 
spelling; < ME. fantom, fantum, fantome, fan- If lower mountains light their snowy phares 
teme, rarely fantesme, fantosme (silent s) = G. At thine effulgence, yet aernoiedge not Be 
fantom, phantom = Sw. Dan. fantom, < OF. The source of day? Browning, Paracelsus. 
Santosme, fantasme, F. fantéme = Pr. fantasma, 2, The approach to a port; the roads. 
S p 
Kanem A Sp. Pg. Jantasma T Jt. Jantasma, About the dawn of day we shot through Scylla and 
fantasima, < L. phantasma, ML. also Jantasma, Charybdis, and so into the phare of Messina. 
< Gr. ġávragua, an appearance, phantom, vision: Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 
Pu De n I T k tt App oP rds merely; Pharian (fa’ri-an), a. [< L. Pharius, of Pharos, 
Musion; unreality; fancy; delusion; deception; Royptian, < Pharos, Pharos: see pharos.) Of 


deceit. TAPE i 
ere allat morwe, or pertaining to Pharos. 
Forsothe it is but Janteme that ge fore-telle. If Pale, let her the Crimson Juice apply ; 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2315. If Swarthy, to the Pharian Varnish ily. 

“Parfay,” thoughte he, “fantome is in myn heed ! Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. 
‘NTP ee ee Pharide (far’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pharus + 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 999. “ide n] A family of bivalves; the pod-shells. 
Thurgh his fantome and falshed and fendes-craft, They are generally referred to the Solenide. 
He has wroght many wondir pharisaic (far-i-sa’ik), a. [= F. pharisaique = 


Where he walked full wyde. York Plays, p. 282. Sp. It. farisaico = Pe. pharisaico, < LL. Phari- 
2. A phantasm j a specter or apparition; an saieus, < MGr. for Gy: Paptoaixds, < Papicaioc, 
imagined vision; an optical illusion. Pharisee: see Pharisee.] Of or pertaining to 
Thei, seeynge hym ng above thesee, werendistour- ‘He Pharisees; addicted, like the Pharisees, to 
blid, ae ee itisafantum, Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 26, oeenn of the external forms and ceremo- 
constant vapour o'er the palace flies; mies of religion without regard to its spirit or 
Strange phantoms rising i e mista arise, E essence; rence formal; hypocritical. 
Toa phantom of the brain whom he would Aaaa The pharisaick sect amongst the Jews determined that 


and choleric he has given the name of Achil some things and not all were the effects of fate. 
Le Bossu, Epic Poetry (tr. in pref. to Pope's Odyasey) i Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 6. 
It haunted me, the mornin long, Each generation, . . . with a pharisaic sense of recti- 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, tude, has complacently pointed to some inscrutable flaw 
The phantom of a silent song, in the Irish character as the key to the Irish problem. 
‘That went and came a thousand times. Contemporary Rev., LI. 90. 


oe saugtiter: pharisaical (fari-sā'i-kal), a. [< pharisaic + 
hantome which are weet l -] Same as pharisaic. 


Pharisaically (far-i-sa’i-kal-i), adv. In a phar- 
isaic, formal, or hypocritical manner; hypo- 
critically, 

Dharisaicalness (far-i-sa/i-kal-nes), n. Phari- 
saic character or conduct; pharisaism. 

pharisaism (far'i-sã-izm), n. [= F. pharisaisme 


y; illusive; spectral: Sdismo ; as pharisa(ic) + -ism.] Pharisaic doc- 
ship, ue 3; e and practice; zeal for a “traditions of 


vows and holy offerings paid the elders,” and the exact observance of the P À 3 
hantam a OOY offering i : G ithe. ‘arouls 
om nations of the dead. ritual laws; hence, rigid observance of exter- TAAR p a i 

1 


ptes and forms of religion without genuine 
piety; hypocrisy in religion. 
That [fasting twice every week] was never censured in 


him (the Pharisee) as a piece of pharisaism, or hypocrisy. 
Hammond, Pract, Catechism, ili. § 4- 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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aor caused by muscular spasm, Sw. Jari 

a true tumor, but ERED ORL under general Gr, ha an i 
eyes om wires, telegraph-wires or -cir- pa a Phar 
aneathosi Enan Reni existence, but the equivalent of ted 


write.) A description of phantomatic (fan-to-mat“ik), a. [< phantom 
mtom. p 
[< phantasm a E (tà-pinë), n. pl. (NL, < Phaps + provident’ P 


[NL. (P. J. Selby, 1835), < Sonstituting a distinsp 
‘A genus of Columbidæ, giving 
: : FT iene Cpa ane Ap 
: ame to the Phapine. The type is the com- nized John Hyre Nay 
he causation of appari- mon bronze-winged pigeon of NewSouth Wales, "efor yrcanus 


eres ved or iTO < LL. Pharao (Pharaon-), < ‘i 'eligiona Which | 
“hich spectral illusions may be produced faro), n. [¢ Lb. iy , Authority of the lay pponents Sins, ` 
which spec Pharaoh ( atan Pers. Du aun, tions which N and ¢PRonents, SS Then b 


I< phantasmagenesis, after genetic.) Originating Orin, Egyptian kings.) 1. A title given by the Kor the more glory of Goan 


or apparitions. Mind, XII. 282. an Egyptian sovereign.—2t. [l. c] A corrupt 


Aéyew, speak: ture.—Pharaoh’s pence. See penny.—Pharaoh’srator -ism.] Same as pharisaism. 


= Sp. farisatsmo'= Pg. pharisaismo = It. Jari- P 


tasmatique; as phantasma(t-) + -ic,) Same as Phantom corn, a name oe een DENE or tank All of the saie, 
hantasmatical, y corn. [Eng — Phantom fs, ehed by hee ENANA doctrine, M Pharisean di 
P. tasmatical (fan-taz-mat’i-kal), a. [Sphan- of the common conger, arisee (far “lp 
tasmatic + -al.] Pertaining to phantasms; body ror cels and their curious transparentyoung—phan. ise (I, r i-se 
phantasmal. tines are occasionally seen. Bull. Essex Inst., 1879. sco = 
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phariseeism (far'i-sē-izm), n, 


This emancipation of 
priesthood and local p 
ment of Phariseeism, 

pharmaceutic (fiir-ma-si'tik) i 
ceuli EO Le 14 [=P phan 
us e = Sp. It. Jarnacontico Epp ie i 
Hacc < LL. Pharmaceutics, < Gr 6a a 
< ýa nae PRU Gs also Sapuaxeic, a druggist, 
j aenaxetey, administer a drug, € gpuaun a 
ped medicine: See pharmacon.) Pertaining 

o pharmacy, or the art of preparing drags, 1 

pharmaceutical (fiir-ma-si’ti-kal), a. [Cpa 
maccutic + -al.] Same as pharmaceutics Phar 
maceutical chemist, Sce chemist.—Pharmacential 
garth such nai of chemistry as are applicable to 
1e art of preparing drugs. 
pharmaceutically (fiir-ma-si'ti-kal-i), adr. In 
a pharmaceutical manner; according to the 
methods of preparing medicines. 
pharmaceutics (fiir-ma-si’ tiks), n. (Pl, «t 
pharmaceutic (see -ics).] The art of prepir 
ing drugs; pharmacy. ; 
pharmaceutist (fiir-ma-sitist), x. [Charna 
ceut-ic + -ist.] One who prepares me 
one who practises pharmacy; an apot nth 
i rür ma-sist), n. [= It. farmac 
pharmacist (fiir’ma-sist), n. L; Ma 
as Gr. ġápuakov, a drug, medicine (see piri 
as Gr. ġáppakov, a drug, 1 ae a th 
con), + -ist.] One skilled in pharmacy; 
, d 
druggist or apothecary. 
pharmacodynamic (far 
[= F. pharmacodynamique 
drug, -+ diwat, power: see 
ing to the action of ree 
pharmacodynamics ( ig (gee tes) 
(Pl. of pharmacodyna teh 
tion of drugs on living an Ne 
7 logy. ey 0’ sii); 
pharmacognosia (fir m roig, KO 
; à 
< Gr. Qáppakov, & orne ae as pharmaco m : 
ledge: see gnosis.) mapi tiim 
pharmacognostical ( rah 
[< pharmacognost $ 
to pharmacognos ally fiir 
pharmacognost o cog 0 
i), adv. mapi fär 
pharmacognostics vi 
[Pl. of *pharmacogn’ 
rov, a drug, + VEO ike 
The sum of eda ‘ 
drugs, their p! opi yma 
harmacognosy j 
pharmacognosit: 


Judaism from the do; 
reeminence is the 
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st 
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=1o7/j-kal), @ L 
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gi Pg. PRONE 
i Gr. ĝápuakov, í 
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pha mC A speak: see -0lo- 


faix’ma-kG-ma-ni’a-kal), 
S s> iar A l 
y, a drug, medicine, + kavio, 
; i nui J Exe aly 
(a NiaCr maniacal. | Exe e pi ely 
fs K rd of the use or trial of di ugs 
ponli o fär-mg-kom’g-thi), n. [< Gr. 

t ü “e, + -pablia, < pabðeiv, 

i 3 emacognosties. 
m a drig Meme as pharmac ae os 
i fir ma-kon), n. [NL. ae 


neue! fa 
5 macon fármaco), C Gr. Qáppakov, & drug, 
gen = NE 


aniacal 


ss 


eof Sp: ous, @ healing drug, a 
ma = oe ting or NOXIOUS, 2 kap i 
al tether a y a potion, charm, ‘pay : 
y sheinê, 7 - "n ete. 2 
ai te ie poison, 2 dyo, Pon 
ith padly AUS lso pharmacum. [= F 
a n: [=E 
ie dis at Pg. phar- 
Atle, Ftgrmaco ) 


< 
harmat 2 
M aaquaxorolld, Ù ay 
yr pea one who prepare l QAppaKOÇ, 
prr licine + zoeiv, make.] 1. A book 
sdrug, MEA directions for the preparation, 
[formule or directio: S ce tp 
i of medicines, generally pu plished by au- 
hority. The United States Pharmacopeia is revised de- 
ca by delegates in national convention, not more 
eatin each from incorporated medical colleges, incor- 
pned colleges of pharmacy, ‘aceuti- 
ul weleties, the American Medical 
Anerian Pharmaceutical Association, and not 
fre each appointed by the surgeon-general o 
tagen- general of the navy, and the surgeor { 
dhe Marine Hospital. This convention met last in 
Wishiogton in May, 1690. 


git 


tk | 9, A chemical laboratory. 
h Hummacopeeial (fir’ma-ko-pé’ial), a. [< phar- 
t i mupeia + -al.] Of or pertaining to a phar- 
tt] cacopeia; made or prepared according to the 
J, ol {mula of the pharmacopæia: as, pharmaco- 
‘i pial preparations; a pharmacopeial solution. 
jumacopolist-(fir-ma-kop’6-list), n. [= Pg. 
rat plarwacopotista ; cf, F. pharmacopole = Sp. far- 
aa Ghee pharmacopola=Kt. farmacopola, 
ar. .Plarmacopola, < Gr. gappaxoroAnc, one who 


PEN P oeny, < ġápuarov, a drug, + 
mo sell] A dealer in drugs or medicines; 
apothecary, gs or medicines; 
Nop + 

>plarmacopotist could sell ono grain of hellebore. 

Te pharm o Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 
beg Prot the oa . + compounds the drugs after 
ther eer ciner, Scott, Abbot, xxxii. 
k pa cosiderit 
ie 


Sey g : ee 
ssa ob, Jarmacie, F. pharmacie 
( “the us ug 


slice 
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ning 
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ir 85, < ġápuarov, a drug, med- 
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} s i the Sand of dis Eh ae ee 
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i "tn Prescriptions of medical 
mids OR 
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Pharmacy Jars, 17th century. 
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amended 1869 (32 and 83 Vict., c. 11 
of poisons.— Pharmacy jars, a 

ajolica and like wares made for u 
vents and similar pharmacentica 
the south or France, and where, 
name of the drug for which the jar was f f 

e ja as intende 

of the form called albarello were used {or E DSS 
and a pitch haped jar with handle and spout was also 
common. cut in preceding column. ra 


Pharnaceum (fiir-na-sé’um), n. [NL. (Lin- 
neus, 1753), ef. L. pharnaceon, < Gr. gapvaxeton 
a certain plant, a species of panax, so named, 
according to Pliny, from Pharnaces II. (Gr. bap- 
várne), son of Mithridates the Great, and King 
of Pontus or of Bosporus.] An apetalous ge- 
nus of the order Ficoideæ and tribe Molluginee, 
characterized by the lacerate or lobed stipules, 
five Kopale; and stamens, styles, and carpels 
usually three to five. The16 species aremainly South 
African. They are low herbs, erect or spreading, with al- 
ternate or almost whorled leaves, often bristle-bearing at 
the apex, and clusters of small white, greenish, or pur- 
plish flowers. Some species are cultivated for the flowers, 
and P. acidum, the Longwood samphire of St. Helena, 
yields an acid salad from its crowded succulent leaves. ; 

pharo!, n. See faro. 

pharo?t, n. Same as pharos. 

pharoht, n. [Cf. Ir. faram, noise (?).] A shout 
or war-cry of Irish soldiers. Davies. 

That barbarous Pharoh and outcry of the Soldiers, which 
with great straining of their voice they use to set up 
when they joine battaile. Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 75. 

pharology (fa-rol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. ¢dpo¢ (see 
pharos) + -/oyia, < /£yew, say: see -ology.| The 
art or science of directing the course of ships 
by means of light-signals from the shore. 

Pharomacrus (fa-rom’a-krus),”. [NL. (De La 
Llave, 1832), < Gr. ġápoç (7), a lighthouse, + pa- 

pc, long.] A genus of trogons: same as Calu- 

‘us, and of prior date. P. mocinno is the para- 
dise-trogon. See cut under trogon. 

pharos (fi ‘ros), n. [Also phare, < F. phare = 
Sp. It. faro = Pg. pharo ; < L. pharos, pharus, ¢ 
Gr. ġãpoç, a lighthouse, < bdpoc, Pharos, an island 
in the Bay of Alexandria, famous for its light- 
house.] 1. A lighthouse or tower which an- 
ciently stood on the isle of Pharos, at the en- 
trance to the port of Alexandria. 

The famous Pharos, or light-house, was on a rock at the 
east end of the island, that was on every side encompass’d 
with water, and so in a manner a small separate island, 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 2. 
Henee—2. Any lighthouse for the direction 
of seamen; a watch-tower; a beacon. 

So high nevertheless it (the Peak of Teneriffe] is as in 


7), regulating the sale 
ame given to 


serene weather it is seen 120 English miles, which some pharyngectomy (fa 


double; serving as an excellent pharos. | 5 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 3. 
We pass’d over to the Pharos, or Lantern, a towre of 
very greate height. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 17, 1644. 


Here the college, which guided them all till they were pharyn 
ready to launch on the ocean of life, still stands like a pharyni 


pharos founded on a sea-girt roc Oationa earl 
Pharus (fa’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. gapoc, a wide 
cloak or mantle.] 1. In conch., the typical ge- 
nus of Pharide. 4 
tom., a genus of coleopterous insects of the 
family Coccinellide, or ladybirds. _ Only a few 
species are known, one Tasmanian and the 
rest African. Mulsant, 1851.—3. A genus of 
opilionine arachnidans. Simon, 1879.—4. an 
anomalous genus of grasses, classed with t e 
tribe Oryzeæ, and characterized by monooions 
panicles with spikelets in pairs, one of thom 
pistillate and sessile, the other much smaller, 


stout grasses, bearing 2 loose and ample terminal panicle 


Same as postoral arches. Pharyngeal artery. (a) Ax 
a the smallest branch of the external DON gar 
sly 


P 
the tonsil, and the 


J. E. Gray, 1840.—2. In en- P 


SE ie a a te aad ake eh ee 


pharyngo-esophagus 


g the prevertebral muscles, the constrictors of the 
nx, the elevator and tensor muscles of the palate, 

stachian tube. (b) Superior. Same 
Plerygopalatine artery (which see, under pleryanpalatine), 
— Pha: bones behind the last hranchial 


pt., 1559, p. 254.— Pharyngeal clefts. 
geal slits, Pharyngeal fascia, the fascia 
ng the wall of the pharynx. —Pharyngeal fishes, the Pha- 
Fea ara oe ganglion. ee ganglion. — 
Pharyngeal glands, racemose mucons glands, found 
everywhere in the submucous tissue of the pharyy 
pecially numerous at the upper part, around the orifi 
the Eustachian tubes.— Pharyngealjaws, (a) Jaw-like 
organs in the pharynx, as in certain nereid worms, (b) The 
pharyngeal bones when they have a jaw-like form or func- 
tion Pharyigeal nerves, branches of the vagus, glos- 
J sympathetic, and Meckel's ganglion. The 
unite to form the pharyngeal plexus; the last, 
after passing through the pterygopalatine canal, is dis- 
tributed chiefly to the mucous membrane of the 
— Ph: geal plexus. (a) A plexus of nerv 
by the branches of the vagus, sympathetic, and glo 
poagna supplying the muscles and mucous mem- 
ranes of the pharynx. (b) A plexusof veins on the cuter 
surface of the pharynx.— Pharyngeal sac, a sac or vessel 
in the head of a butterfly, at the base of the proboscis or 
spiral tongue, from which it is separated by a valve. By 
the alternate contraction and expansion of this sac the in- 
sect is able to suck up nectar or other liquid: Pharyn- 
geal slits, the postoral visceral clefts or giil-slits which 
any vertebrate or chordate animal may possess, to the num- 
ber of not more than eight, temporarily or permanently. 
The whole tendency is to the reduction in number of these 
slits in ascending the vertebrate scale, and to their imper- 
manence in the development of the embryos of the higher 
vertebrates. In adult reptiles, birds, and mammals they 
have all disappeared, excepting the trace of the first one, 
which persists as the auditory passage. In batrachians 
their progressive loss is seen in the transition from gilled 
tadpoles to the adults with lungs. In fishes and lower 
vertebrates than fishes more or fewer persist as ordinary 
gill-slits or branchial apertures, Also called visceral 
clefts, when the structures which separate the slits on 
each side are known as visceral arches.— Pharyngeal 
spine, Same as pharyngeal tubercle.— Pharyngeal 
teeth, the teeth on the pharyngeal bones, especially on the 
lower pharyngeals or E, ryngeals. They are much 
used in the taxonomy of the cyprinoid fishes.— Pharyn- 
geal tubercle, a small elevation near the middle of the 
under surface of the basilar process of the occipital hone, 
for attachment of the fibrous raphe of the pharynx.— 
Ph: geal veins, tributaries to the internal jugular 
vein from the pharyngeal plexus, E 
TI. n. A structure which enters into the com- 
position of the pharynx: as, the ascending pha- 
ryngeal, a branch of the external carotid artery, 
given off at or near the origin of the latter; the 
ankylosed pharyngeals (bones) of some fishes. 
r-in-jek’to-mi), n. [< Gr. 
ġápvyě (ġapvyy-), throat (See pharynx), + ixrouń, 
a cutting out.] The excision of a portion of 
the pharynx. 


ges, n. 


New Latin plural of pharyns. 
geus (far-in-je’us), n.; pl. pharynget (i). 
[NL., (pharynx (pharyng-), pharynx.] A pha- 
ryngeal muscle. There are several such, distinguished 
by a qualifying word, generally in composition : as, stylo- 

haryngeus, palatopharyngeus. See the compounds. 
haryngismus (far-in-jiz' mus), n. NL., < 
pharyns (pharyng-), pharynx.] Spasm of the 
muscles of the pharynx. ES 
haryngitic (far-in-jit’ik), a. [< pharyngitis E 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or affected with pharyn- 
gitis. ane 

itis (far-in-ji‘tis), x. [NL., < pharyna 

EDD: pharynx, + -itis.] Penna of 
the mucous membrane of the pharynx.—Granu- 
Jar, follicular, or chronic pharyngitis. See granular. 
pharyngobranch (fa-ring’go-brangk), @. and n. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Pharyngobranchii. 
; n. A member of the Pharyngobranch 


peda er ad 7 ra 
with long slender branches, and are remarkable for their Pha obranchia (fā-ring-gọ brene 3 J 


g 4 vhich are somewhat feather-veined, unlike 
tee e: ZTÄBSES, and are often borne rans on 
their long-exserted twisted leafstalks. P. latifolius. atte 
wild oat of Jamaica; its leaves, which reach 3 ii ` 
broad and 8 long, are in use for wrapping small articles, 
etc. Linneeus, 1767. | PEEN [NL < Gr. 
haryngalgia (far-ing-gal’ji-ä), 2- KE 

Tape tan s throat (see pharynz), + aAyos, 
pain.] Pain in the pharynx. ie amar 
Pharyngea (fa-rin’je-i), n. pl. EN a i 
pvyë (ọapvyy-), the throat: see phar ee 
group of planarians Or Rhabdocela having 
pharynx: distinguished from Apharynger- TA 
pharyngeal (fä-rin'jē-21), aano 1 oe Por 
ryna (pharyng-) harynx, F -e iim into the 
or pertaining to the pharynx; a nine 1 arte 
structure of the pharynx: ane ly ha ese ee 
ry, vein, nerve; muscle, gland, e fee era 
a pharynx} specifically, of or pe 1 
Pharyngea: 28, & pharyng 


harynzognathous. — P 
The connective-tissue layer an t ie 
ternal to the mucous mem! 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


cal planarian.— 3. 


A T aa -yngeal bones, as & fish; 
Having ankylosed Phy teal aponeurosis, Pp. [N 
he walls of the pharynx, €x- 
ne.— Pharyngeal arches. 


. [NL] Same as Pharyngobranchii. 
Pp aryngobranchiate (fa-ring-g9-brang ki-at), 
a. (CP kanya ganrane ia + -atel.] Same as pha- 
1 branch. a 
eae obranchii (fa-ring-go-brang’ki-1), n. 
pl. iN ., < Gr. gapuys (gapvyy-), throat (see 
pharynx), + Body xia, gills.] An order or class 
of acranial fish-like vertebrates, so called from 
the pharynx being perforated at the sides for 
the branchial apertures. The group was originally 
constituted as an order of ae, ae hese ‘Arnon Gay 
A ite Tancelts See Branchiostoma and 
Jet, and cut on following RE ie 
pineyngodynia (firing go-din'ii), n [NL 
< Gr. oapuyé (gapvyy-), throat, + odtvn, pain.] 
Pain in the pharynx. 
o-esophageal 
al), a. [< ‘pharyngo-esophagus + -¢-al.] 
pertaining to ae paT Eae the esophagus. 
o-esophagus (fa- sot’ 
aoa Pe er. sini (eapon), throat | 
pharynx), + oicogdyoc, esophagus: see í 


fa-ring’gd-é-s6 -faj’6- 
( g'g a 


pharyngo-esophagus 


or End of Rody of Lancelet (Branciitos: 
ar $ representing the Pharyr neht 
Ch, notochord ; Aly, myelon, or spinal cord ; 
iy saci 4 optic ne: ‘ fifth (2) paigor nary 
tatives of neural spines ar of fins 
a ko henYy lighter and darker shading represents muscu 
ments, or myotomes, and their interspaces.) 


gus.] A gullet extended to a a 
Case reuanting or consisting of a pharyn 


and an esophagus combined. 


haryngoglossal (fa-ring-g0 
Tsape (G0pty)") throat, 
qlossal.] Of or per 


los‘al), a. [¢Gr 


a. Of or pertaining to the Pharyngognathi. 
II, n. y member of the A ia 
Pha. ognathi (far-ing-gog’na-thi), 

NLA CUE, pape (9ap.y)-), throat, + 7 
jw] In J. Müllers classification, an order 
je 


boc, 


gemea or Ampa NHS), 
ji 

a posiaon aCe) acta) ame proposed by i 

spinal nerves é Pa constituting the Phar ngopneusta. ane 

ig anscular sex: pharyngorhinitis (fi-ring"go-ri-ni’ tis), n. 

[NI < Gr. ġápvyë (apvyy-), throat, + pic (pr-), Ph 


o oth a e and the mucous membrane of the nose 


l. 


leost fishes, having the inferior pharyngeals 
ankylosed and the pneumatic duct closed. It 


embraced both spine-rayed and soft-rayed fishes. In Giin- , 8-8 | 
ther's system the group was similarly constituted, and con: ` pharyngotomie = Sp. faringotomia = Pg. pha- 
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stroke] Paralysis of the museles of the 
pharynx. ee Sie = sar : 

S al (fã-ring-gö-plö'ral), a. [< 
p aryngoplour 5 throat (see pharyne), + 


zen ipvyë (eapv)) 
Gr. papu (s tae pierra .] Pertaining or com- 
i the pharynx and to the lateral body- 
walls: as, “tho fluted pharyngo-plewral mem- 
brane” [ofa Ee IA a eg 
) a (fi-ring-gop-nus ti), n. pl. 
Praryngopnensta (1T ama rn 
teh 2 evorixéc), Verbal adj. of avew, breathe. ] 
A superordinal division proposed by Huxley 
| plished for the reception of the tuni- 


Pharyngopneustal Series, 


ryngopneusta.— 
aa ed i y in 1877 for the series of ani- 


Hux! 


nose, + -itis.] Inflammation of the pharynx 


x . = . loe 

haryngorhinoscopy (fã-ring”gö-ri-nos’kö 
2 My [< Gr. ġápvyš (gapryy-), throat, + pig (pev-), 
` nose, + cKoret, view. ] Examination of the pos- 


yA : see y i 1 1 
n E and terior nares and adjacent parts of the pharynx 
p D Aion 


with a rhinosecopic mirror. 


a a ryngeal: as, a pharyngo- ARNEE atin s 
atenga eloon e nee! as, a pharyng pharyngoscope (fii-ring g9-skop), n. EEE 
fiery th (fa-ring’gog-nath),a.andn. I. apuys Gare throat, t cxorety, view.] An 
pharyngognath (ta-r1ng g0% 4 instrument for inspecting the pharynx. 


haryngoscopy (fa-ring’gd-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. 
Poue Cae throat, + oKorety, view. ] Ti- 
spection of the pharynx. 


, 


of pharyngospasmus (la-ring-g6-spaz’mus), i ES 


Gr. dapvyé (ġapvyy-), throat, + oracpóc, spasm. | 
Spasm of the pharynx. 
pharyngotomy (far-ing-got’d-mi), n. [= F. 


tained the families Labridie, Embiotocide, Chromides,and > aotomia = Tt, faringotomia, < Gr. ġápvyë (ġa- 
Pomacentride, In Cope's system the Pharyngognathi are ia vy), throat (see pharyns), 4 -ropia, < Tag 


an order of physoclistous fishes with the cranium normal, 


bones of the jaws distinct, third superior pharyngeal bone 
enlarged and articulating with the cranium, and inferior pharynx (far’ingks), 2. ; pl. pharynges ( 


haryngeals coalesced. It includes thesame fishes as Gün- 
ther group. th t : i-thus) 
aryneogne ous (far-ing-gog’nii-thus), a. 

Pe pharyngognath + -ous.] Same as pharyn- 
gognath, 

pharyngographic (fi-ring-go-graf’ik), a. 
pharyngograph-y + ] Descriptive of the 
pharynx; of or pertaining to pharyngography. 

pharyngography {fax-ing-gog iaf), n (=F. 
praryngographie, Gr. gapuyé (ğapvyy-), throat, 
=ypagia, < ypáġew, write.] An anatomical de- 

sonon z the prena 

p. golaryngeal (fa-ring’go-li-rin’jé-al), a. 
[< Gn gdpryS (Gapvy)-), throat, + Adpuyé Qa- 

puyy-), larynx: see laryngeal.] Of or pertaining 

to poth the Danyi and the larynx: as, a pha- 

ryngolaryngeal membrane.—Pharyng 

Gri a) The lower part of the tia ne to tien 

the larynx opens, separated from the pharyngo- ity 
Ae poren A are passing tonal ie une ot the hyoid 

1 Stirs 

ae in ci See SE ance TEIAS peat 

Pharyngological (fi-ring-g6-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
pharyngolog-y + -ic-al.) Of or pertaining i 

puaryngology. 

pharyngology (far-ing-gol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. ġá- 
prys (ġapvyy-), throat, + oye < at) aik: 

atomy which treats 


see -ology.] That part of a 
of the pharynx. Sa 


Pp. 

(NL, <Gr. odpuyE (gapvyy-), throat, + NL, 7 

sis, q. v.]_ The growth of fungi, 7 Tae 
in xe 0H ee of fungi, usually lepto- 
pharyngonasal (fa-ring-c6-na’zal), a. r. 
wane (eap n), aman $ L. ad Bes 7 

A ertai o | 
a ror pertaining to both th 


P [K Gr. 
i =), mouth: 
both the pharynx 


0-0) 
that Tats whieh 


areata) 


i palatum, melee See 
sane as Dpalatopharyngeus, 3 
rnia ioe: o-pathi-4), 7, [NL. 
) 1 + máloç, a suffer. 

lë [NL., 


a blow, 


e pharynx Ph 


raped, cut.] In surg., incision into the pha i 
irin” - 
jöz), rarely pharynxes (far’ingk-sez). [= F. 
pharynx = Sp. It. faringe = Pg. pharynx, pha- 
rynge, < NL. pharynx, the pharynx, ¢ Gr. gapvys, 
the throat; technically the joint opening of the 
gullet and the windpipe, but also applied to the 
windpipe and the esophagus; ef. ddpayé, a cleft ; 
< V ¢ap, bore, in gapav, plow.] 1. A musculo- 
membranous pouch situated at the back of the 
nasal cavities, mouth, and larynx, and extend- 
ing from the base of the skull to the cricoid car- 
lage. _ It is continuous below with the esophagus, and 
communicates above with the nasal passages, Eustachian 
tubes, mouth, and larynx. It may be conveniently con- 
sidered to be divided into the pharyngonasal, pharyngo- 
oral, and Pharyugolaryngeal cavities. The phar yx has 
also been divided into two parts, called nasopharynx and 
oropharynx. See cuts under Branchiostoma, mouth, and 
lamprey. 
2. In invertebrates, some tubular or infundibu- 
liform beginning of the alimentary canal or 
continuation of the oralaperture. A structure to 
which the name applies is very commonly found in inver- 
tebrates, even among those of microscopic size, as rotifers 
and infusorians, See cut under Oxyuris, Appendicularia, 
and Aretisca.—Branchial pharynx. Sec branchial.— 


Constrictor pharyngis superior, medius, inferior. Phascolosoma 


See constrictor, and cut under muscle.—Levator or dila- 
tator ph: S. Same as stylopharyngeus.— Nasal 
pharynx, the pharyngonasal cavity; the nasopharynx.— 
Oral pharynx, the pharyngo-oral cavity ; the oropharynx. 


haryngomycosis (fi-ring “g6-mi-k0’sis), n. Phascacew (fas-ka’sé-6), n. pl. [NL., < Phas- 


cum + -aceæ.] An order of bryaceous mosses, 


namaa from the genus Phascum. They are very 
small soft plants, with loosely areolate Jeayes and globu- 


lar, im fi 5 7 ATAA Ne ne "eI 
amersed, subsessile or short-pedicellate capsules, Phascum (fas kum), ind of tree i 


which rupture irregularly across the middle for the dis 
charge of the spores ther ss the middle for the di ; 
lum as in most ee : e being no deciduous opercu 


asceæ (fas’e-6), n. pl. [NL., < Phascum + 
-ez#.| Same ag Phaseacee. : 


to be establis! END 1 ter in deta, 
cates or ascidians and the Hnteropneusta (Bala- A ntechinus moh th an 
noglossus). nce F y cogale proper, Seo onrus 
haryngopneustal (fa-ring-gop-niis‘tal), a. [< Phascogalin se ena 
P austa + -al.] Of or pertaining to Phase (fas-k D 
Pharyngopneusta al, Į g to Scogale + in a og-nlia 
; 1 = i 


-pi), P 


for* 7 alë 
rPhos eim N 
small insect? Y7 logate ee (ny, 
Mammals of CLUS ang ease] On g thy 
als L hy 
A Sof the fa and cami è Nah Dy 
amily p hiy Hag 
Of the Aly Day, tong Benya 


i rat or lag 
pointed snout ot less, an 
€ 


in the typical dasynr A 
ere are Several ; 


based òn the 
ascolarcti 


n 
ascolarctos (fag Kay gus P 
Blainville, 1816. c Pitk tos , 
+ àprroc, Dea r] A Re PALER og 
of the subfamily Phase og 
pouches, 30 tecth mo retina 
dorsal vertebra ar o owore 
external tail, the 
gia Lae m the stomach, 
z; Contains tho koala or natis- ry Ng cecu 
a P. ginerons, Ua or ane E Cen, 
yh aaco omyidæ (fas-kô-lganiide) e 
au Scolomys + ide] A tamila pi, (NL, 
: ont marsupial mammals: the Oba te 
Mave two incisors above and two belon Dbats; They 


large priform, er i OW, as ji 

i » &nameled in f + 28 in roy 
the teeth with persiste ront only hocanin. 
subeq persistent pulps; the hind feet wii 


ul, somewhat syndacty) 

1 2 a ious 

cemar the fore fect five-toeds thou h t Malaz rad 
A Paan Sanpa with a cardiac gland: and a ahaa te 

a vermilorm appe) gi There i t cecum 

Phascolomys, 'ppendago, There ts but ene pay 

D aah 

Phascolomys (fas-kol’6-mis), n, (NL, ¢ ¢ 
eaoxoroc, a leathern bag, + pie, mouse] The 

typical genus of the family Phaseolonyide, in- 

eluding the wombats. They are inoffensive i 

trial and fossorial herbivorous animals of the Australi 


Wombat (Phascolomys wombat). 
ig the 


i ntalnin 
region. The genus has two sections ore stand? palt 
common and broad-nosed wombats i falas 
rhinus, the other the hairy-nose 


See wombat. 


Gr. gdoKwros, & Jeathern bag, < se ail ‘St 
genus of gephyrean worms 0 : 
akaz o Spoon Wor ell pottoms alo ale 
i a J T r Ls 7 
mao art Ti if Y mewhat li ea 

Engla ast, 


deserted shell o: y i 
extended and contracted by san gind of tube. Je 


secretion of its own body in tL (Linneus j 


7 a kindof tien 
dédokov, same as apaos, as “ing 
order Ph ascacee, 
Jescent plants, mos'y i 


(plural phen, fase = PEA juny eg 
pearance, 2 
l 


Ron t 

sm ranet 0 at 
antas, = paranee shine 

ha ea pich a a eto 


the aspect or Pr 
varying 
the eye 
or develop™ ora: 25) mo $ 
lar ie varying Die ato enh vite 
phase; i mansion APh io; some] plis 
the temP nar 
an the te™ ghar” 


ing reached a 


3 Hoe life and per- 


tatics, p- 131. 
k common- 
; and democ- 
ael jgarchy and «é 
oon oT o: Brit., XI. O41. 
earance pre- 
„py & planet at a given 
ring appearances of the 
spect to the apparent 
f its disk. 
§ their full phases 
and only lose this figure 
A whom they owe their 
i stro-Theology, Y. 1. 


o neer, Social $ 
e f the Gree 


th 
ely 
jes 


y tyrant 


Pals 
articular app 


Ppl 
has 


on 
rect 


f 


vg 
vane 


foul! 
sof 
Me The 
rg of the n . 
t Grainger, The Sugar 
value, especially at 


formly varying an- 


Wi Janter, 
A ofthe P "4 i 
Cii note the pM Cane, i. 
sho 


ae particular 


t difference 1 


one set of waves is in advance of 
erence of phase. 
Spotliswoode, Pola 
annular regions two 
liffering in phase. 
Science, 


pe 
di 


hereby 
stance W here! d : 
at js callcd the dit 


tion, p. 32 
‘o-motive 


thes 
and ¢ 


pave within 


at right angles, XIN. 100. 


We 

faved 5 
tt Abad spelling of fazo. 

Pn Beo faee 

ş (fāz'les), @. 
ais devoid of char 
Ces asing gloom. 
a phaseleès and aa tale of the Ragged Mountains, 
96-5/16-6), n. ple (NL. (Bentham, 

k -ce.| A tribe of legumi- 
wus plants of tho suborder Papilionac ú , dis- 
tinguished by racemose Or fascicled flowers, 
wally from the axils, stamens diadelphous or 
pearly S0, two-valved pods, pinnate leaves of 
ihree entire or lobed leaflets, each with a pair 
istipels, and twining or prostrate habit. It in- 
dudes 6 subtribes and 47 genera, of which the principal 
re Phaselus (the type), Aptos, Butea, Cajanus, Clitoria, 
Dichos, Erythrina, Galactia, Kennedya, Mucuna, Physo- 

iaa, md Rhynchosia. 

haseolite ({a-s6’0-lit), n. [< Phaseolus + -ite?. 

AANO ` ? 

A generic namo proposed by Unger, under 
which have been included various remains of 
fess plants, principally leaves, which are sup- 
pel tobelong to the Leguminosæ, and some of 
which ee to be closely allied to the living 
thse Phaseolus, 

j olus (ff-86'4-Ius), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 1691), 
el, fascolus, also phasélus, faselus, 
k «aontas, also ġacho2oç, ġacío2oç, a kind of 
wan: see phasel, fasel2 : i 
Ws lant , fascl?.] A genus of legumi- 
i nsubinibe Hee of the tribe Phascoleæ and 
ginl aE puhaseolow, distinguished by the 
canled ie genta banner, longitudinally 
riddle of the aa powers clustered above the 
Wie dispersed ‘iene ©. There are about 60 species, 
rh aked varlets igh warmer regions, with about 100 

ue to long cultivation. They are 

ith leaves of three leaflets, 

te, yellowish, red, violet, or 
g straight or curving pods. To 
he Deans of culinary use, for 
ot, and green gram 
carlet runner, is often 
perennis, the wild bean-vine 
. diversifolius, a trailing plant 
ous leaves, with two other 
are native to the eastern 


[< phase! + -less. } Un- 
ago in aspect or state. 


oleg (fa 
e 4 Phaseolus + 


omament, 

er leaf), and P. 
iea a) OT ts p 

Unite Stat Mish 


8, it, 


Pheasant-shell (Phasé 
nella intperialis). 


phasianine (fa’si-a-nin), a. 


ESOC” 
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-idæ.] A family of rasori i 
amily asorial or gallinace 
wen containing the most Tinne 
sentatives of the order Gallinæ, ¢ , 
al P.A a A 

Pana NCR OS OEE G line, as the peacock, 
aue arious species of pheasants, the do- 
men io Hem, the turkey, and the guinca-fowl 
Seats eve ae American and the African 

sentativ etimes excluded a a types « 
separate famil The Phasianidæ S wi pale z 
teristic of Asia and t slands zoologically atel. Th 
are about species, included in many gene: The lead. 
ing pes e Kanana Polyplectron, the peacocks and ea 
vock-pheasants; Argus or Argusianus, the y É 
cock- a y , the argus š- 
aas Phasianus, the common pheasants A rt A 
een) E A E Ch lophus or Thaumalea 

g and Am ian aSa : ri ju- 
ma eicon antan pheasants; Pucrazia, the pu- 
Euplocamus, the macartney: 
i 1 aca ys, firebacks, kaleeges, a 
ypu aata Lophophorus, the Aene aan 
Ceriornis, the tragopans, satyrs, or horned ph: 


nt repre- 


Cio 


o; 


ans; 


i L ae S3 
Gallus, the domestic cock and hen, descended Team the 


jungle-fowl; 
the turk 
Agelas 


Ithaginis, the blood. 

vl gù -pheasants; Meleagri 
sof America; and Numida, Guttera, A Uum 
and Phasidus, genera of African gui : 


ysies) uni i oiae SCART r a-fowls. 
4, ale times o mah a simple harmonie Ane Sener are babe ee in no fewer than 
pe e! ty upor a harmonie mo- P, kat onin, Lophophorinæ, Meleagrinæ, 
Pir quant! 7 nple element of a ha es Phasianine, Euplocamine, Galline, Agelastine, and Nu- 
Piom OF a simp position of the moving object may midine. See further under Phasianus and pheasant. 
an depends, tans of a sum Gs aue ar tome ar o Semania g s PO m.pl. (NL., < Pha- 
ta ggrese DY. here t is the time. The value of sianus + -inæ.] The Phasianide, exclusive 
of! +c), tiy when £ = 0, is the ee 3 h æ, exclusive of 
a pan a instant, caper ons A'sin (Ut + c) and te Pavonine, Meleagrinæ, and Numidine, or 
ir agwo simple BANG differ in phase, meaning that Still further restricted to forms resembling the 
) ro saic in their contemporancous genus Phasianus; the pheasants proper Sone 


authors compose the subfamily of five genera — 
2, F Bt y 

Phasianus, Thaumalea, Euplocamus, Lobiopha- 

sis, and Ithaginis. 


Of or pertaining 
to the Phasianinz. ' Pi 
Phasianomorphe (fa- 


L 
[NL., < Gr. dacravéc, a pheasant, + pope, form. ] 
In Sundevyall’s system of classification, a cohort 
of Gallinz, composed of the pheasants proper, or 
Phasianide, with the guinea-fowls, partridges, 
quails, and hemipodes (Turnicide). 


no-mor’fé), n. pl. 


phasianomorphic (fa-si-i-nd-mér’fik), a. [< 
Phasianomorphe + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the Phasianomorphe. = 
Phasianurus (fa’si-a-nii’rus), n. [NL. (Wag- 
ler, 1832), < Gr. daciavéc. a pheasant, + ovpa, 
tail.] A genus of Anatide: same as Dafila. 
Phasianus (fa-si-a’nus), n. [NL., ¢ L. phasia- 
nus, < Gr. dacravec, a pheasant: see pheasant.) 


Reeves’s Pheasant (Phastanus or Syrmaticus 


reevesi). 


ical genus of the famil, 


The ty 
Ti and subfamily Phas 


Phasianic 


with the family, no 
such forms as Phasi 
the common phe 
ticated in Europe. They have 


of the most remarkable is P. (Syrm 
reevesi, of northern China, in wl 
reaches the maximum length o0! 


phasic (fa’zik), a. 


Phasidus (f4-si’dus), n. 


ptilon, th phasm (fazm), n. 
Zon, the cared or snow pheasants; an apparition, < gderv, shine: see phase. Cf. 


phasma, (fas’ma 


aninz, formerly nearly conterminous 
w restricted to 
anus colchicus, 
asant, long domes 
a much- 


te middle phaulographic 


aticus) Latin or 
hich the tail Bachelor 
f 5 or 6 feet. 


pheasant 
neri (Kuplocamus and Thaumalea} See further 


heazant, 

] [< phase! + -ie.] 
ing to or of the nature of a phase, ; 

i (NL. (Cassin, 1856 

appar. irreg. < Gr. dac(tavéc), a pheasant, + U 
form.] A notable genus of African guinea- 
fowls of the family Numididæ, having as type 
P. niger, the only species. The head is bare, 
the tarsi are spurred, and the plumage is black. 


Pertain- 


phasis (fa’sis), n.; pl. phases (-séz). [ML.: see 


phasel,) In astron., a phase. 
[$ L. phasma, < Gr. oacpa, 


phantasm.) Appearance; fancied apparition; 
phantom. [Rare.] ‘ r 
Such phasma, such apparitions, are most of th excel- 
lencies which men applaud in themselves, als 
Decay of Christian Piety, p. 83. 

n, [NL., < L. phasma, < Gr. 
on: see phasm.) 1. PI. phas- 
mata (-ma-tä). Same as phasm.—2, [cap.] A 
genus of gres: orial or ambulatorial orthopte- 
rous insects, typical of the family Phasmide. 


ĝáspa, an appa 


(One half natural size.) 


Phasma rubicundum, female. 


It formerly contained all the curious creatures known 
as walking-sticks, but is now restricted to certain tropical 


forms. Lichtenstein, 1795. A ‘ 
Phasmide (fas’mi-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Serville, 
of Orthop- 
typified by the genus Phasma, composing 
the Mantide the series Gressoria or Am- 
bulatoria. They are known as specters, leaf-insects, walk- 
ing-leaves, walking-sticks, ete., from their ertrar 
protective mimicry of the twigs and leaves upon whic 
they live. The body is usually long and slender, and the 
wings, when not abortive, are foliaceous. A member of 
this family, Diapheromera femorata, is the common walk- 
ing-stick of the northern and eastern United States. See 


ent under Phasma. 
Phasmina (fas-mi’nii), n. pl. [NL., < Phasma + 
rthopterous insects corre- 


-ina2.] A group of 
sponding to the family Phasmide. 
-man’tis), n. [NL., < 


Phasmomantis (fas-mọ s . 
Gr. ġácua, an appearance, + pávmuç, an insect 
so called: see Mantis.) A genus of Mantide, 
containing the common praying-mantis or rear- 
horse of the United Starei carolina The fe- 
i inches long, of a pale en color ; 
EN, ‘exayish, with peewee! fore tibia: 
See cut under Mantis. i 
phassachatet (fas’a-kat) 
ove, + axar7s, agate: S 


d 
(fi-15-grat’ 


1831), < Phasma + -ide.] A family 
tera, 


with 


y 


H 


„n. [< Gr. ddoca, a ring- 
ee agate?.]) The lead- 


ik), a. [< Gr. óaŭ2oc, 


colored agate. 


gi il, wi g acumina! r; f a 
ere moe oe but provided bad, worthless, + zpaoew, write.] Relating to 
with lateral tufts. At least 16 species arecom- þad or worthless literature. Haeckel. Rare.] 
monly referred to this genus (in several a Ph. B. An abbreviation of the Latin Q iddle 
tions, ranked by some authors as genera). New Latin) Philosophiæ Baccalaureus, 


of Philosophy. 


An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 


3 fully vari h black, “yas SN DT ee 
The plumage is beautifully varied wit Latin or New Latin) Philosophize Doctor, Doctor 
White, chestnut, md golden q ES (Ce of Philosophy. , 
mna pea cca ang, broad tail pheasant (fez‘ant), n. [Early mod. E. also 
ant, of the Med plumage. È. (Graphophasia € phesant, fesant; < ME. fesant fesaunt (with ex- 
mus) soemmeringi is Sommering i Poze and crescent t), earlier fesaun, < AF. fesant, fe- 
of Japan, with coppe a el vatrisa gor- saunt, OF. faisan, F. faisan = Pr. faisan, fayhan 
er Tea T O of themountainsnear — Sp z Jaisan = Pg. feistio =Tt. fagiano, fasano = X 
n in China. caran Tan D. fazant = MLG. fasant, e fa- l 
pheasants, as P. versicolor of Japan and E eE ETE, än, fasant, G. fasan (also HG. fasihuon, M Ge 
Form a small group. Ring-necked Pov tthe neck. pfasehan, pfaschwon, simulating huon, hen) È — 
nis and P. mongolicus, have a whit ere SERRE TES ST a Dek taani = Russ. bozhanit fasta 
The above-named approach more ST ope, of which the Saree tty Sipe AS Clon 
ordinan hneasant as domesti ta ative The silver and = Hun: útzán) ae se f T .; 
eke: ii e: n- i $ 
_ Turkestan P. shawi is 8 Aone tailed, are now placed in GNUS (ML. fasianus), m., also phasiand, 


golden pheasants, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


Haridwar 
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ca phy been known, and is ofte 
f bbr, of L, Phasianus avis, keim Tho former ra ong-tasled and ruffed: the 
gaordc, & pheasant (abbr. of L, $ 5 reared in con mongo golden,kreemete. These phicas. 


plumage a of parts of China ie See cut un- 
ants are ni asianus versicolor, 
na.— Green pheasant, tA ersicolor 
der Thaumalea. Groor Farage is of anemerald-green. 
? t.—Horned pheas- 


< pactanóç dpvic, the Phasian bird), ¢ damavóc, 
Phasian, of Thasis, < dao, a river in CONE, 
near the mouth of which these birds are said to 


dof us Pha- 
have been numerous, ] A bird of the genus £. 4 — Guiana pheasan zonus C satyr or trago- 
- gianus, family Phasianidæ. (See the technical ant, a prenemo te Neahy pt te head, which 


an; so calle 
resemble horns, 
ant, See Jinper 
ant, & monpa eh 
tion of the genus mph 5 Mt: 
a fireback; a pheasant of the fire- 

cartney Maon of Biptocamis, as E. ignitus, formerly in- 
backed us Macartneya.—Native pheasant of 


ianus colchicus, the bird originally 

m t supposed “origin, of which no- 
for many centuries nat- 
parts of Europe. 
hree feet long, of 
The head and 

n in some lights ; 


namos.) 

ae E oi RA and now 
i is certainly known, 

ina zed ib Great Britain and in other | 

‘The cock bird in full plumage is nearly t 

which length the tail is more than half. 


: -blue, glancing greenish k ety any € 
E A reil an ‘about tho eyes. Tho general Slider aa Leipoa ocellata: samo as mallee-bird.—Pea- 
Solör EAN varying to chestnut or plain rown, aie heasant, any pheasant of the genus Polyplectron. 
on only parts intimately barred or laced with black. ‘The coe A der calcat and Polyplectron.— Pucras 

Sco Gant, Seo Pucrasia. — Ring-necked pheasant, 
phea China, with a white collar and buff 


vit 810 s, Of 
Hie orgreneral resembling the common pheasant, 
t, a pheasant of that section of the ge- 
d Nycthemerus, in TAO the upper 
ris il are silvery-white, more or less varied with 
eee ma a y, untested with the jet-black of the 
under parts. ‘The best-known is E. nycthemerus of China, 
whose specific name translates a native designation of the 
dark and light colors, 2s if contrasting night and day. = 
Snow-pheasant, an eared pheasant; any species of the 
genus Crossoptilon: 80 called from their habitat.— Wal- 
Jich’s pheasant, Phasianus (Catreus) wallichi, the cheer, 
—water-pheasant, an aquatic fowl with n long tail, or 
otherwise suggesting a pheasant, as the pintail duck or a 
merganser; specifically, Hydrophasianus chirurgus. See 
cut under Hydrophasianus. ate 
pheasant-cuckoo (fez’ant-kik’é),”. Any spur- 
heeled or lark-heeled cuckoo; a coucal: so 
called from the length of the tail. See Cen- 


tropus. 
pheasant-duck (fez ant-duk), n. 
pheasant (d) (5) (6). ie 
pheasant-finch (fez’ant-finch), n. An African 
astrild, dAstrilda undulata: so called from its 

eneral figure and coloration. 
pheasantry (fez’ant-ri), 2.; pl. pheasantries 
hen is more yellowish-brown, and only about two thirds (riz). [< pheasant + -ry, after F. faisande- 
ns long. ‘This pheasant runs into some varieties in do- rie.] A place where pheasants are bred, reared, 
medaio and ale aoa steely ya povera nee and kept. 

‘he several other forms of the restricted > DE eee 
Sault iow as to their origin and habitat, all pheasant’s-eye (fez’mnts-1), n. 1. See Adonis, 
Deing natives of China and Tibet ARGS southerly re- 2.— 2. Same as pheasant’s-eye pink (which see, 

fons et as Tar peana mang ouien iienaa under pink?). 
neluded in the Oriental fauna. Several of these are often are Rah 
seen In aviaries and in semi-domestication. They are pheasant-shell (fez ant-shel), nm A shell of the 
such ás Shaw's, P. shawi; the Mongolian, P. mongolicus; genus Phasianella. See cut under Phasianella, 
the Yarkand, P. insignis; the Formosan, P. formosanus; pheasant-tailed (fez’ant-tald), a. Having a 
the ring-necked, P. torquatus; the Chinese ringless, P. “lone tail like that of a pheasant: as, the pheas- 
decollatus; the Japanese green, P. versicolor; the green- Olan i ss Enar IESEL ET A 
backed golden, P. elegans; also pheasants known as ant-tailed jacana, ydrophasianus chirur gus, @ 
bird of the family Parride or Jacanide, found 


ren raions, Sommering’s, Swinhoe’s, Elliot's, cte. 
Pheasants have often been introduced in the United jn eastern and southeastern Asia. See cut un- 
der Hydrophasianus. 


States, where, however, none have been thoroughly natu- 
ralized, unless the cases of P. versicolor and P. semimer- EA ADA 
ingi in Oregon should poe successful. (b) Hence, any pheasant-wood (fez’ant-wud), n. 
?, eee ood. 
phebe, n. See phæbel, 


bird of the subfamily Phasianine or (with a few excep- 
tions) of the family Phasianide. (c) In the United States, 
Pheert, pheeret. Bad spellings of fecr) and 
feers, 


flanks, but 
— Silver pheasan’ 
nus Buplocamus calle 


Same as 


Common Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus). 


Same as 


the ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbella: so called in the South- 
ern and Middle States wherever the bobwhite (Ortyx 
virginiana) is known as the partridge, and called par- 
tridge in the Northern States wherever the bobwhite is 
known as the gan See cut under Bonasa. (d) Loosely, 
one of various birds which resemble or suggest a pheasant, 
especially in the length of tho tail: usually with a quali- 
fying word: (1) The reed-pheasant, or bearded titmouse, 
anurus biarmicus, [Norfolk, Eng.] (2) The magpie, 
[Cornwall, Eng.) (8) One of several different American 
guans (Cracid), (4) The Australian mallee-bird. See 
Leipoa. (6) A duck, Dañla acuta: more fully called 
nt-duck, sea-pheasant, or water-pheasant. [Local], 
. S. and Eng.) (6) A merganser; any one of the three 
species found in the United States: more fully called 
int-duck or rwaler-pheasant. {Local, U. 8.]— Am- 
erstian or Lady Amherst’s Pheasant, Oryg 
or Thaumalea a: » one of the golden pheasants 
with a very long tail, and hi; hly developed ruff around 
Formen yellow, green, 


heeset, pheezet, n. Bad spellings of feezcl. 
hegopteris ({¢-gop’te-vis), n. [NL. (Presl, 
1836),< Gr. d7yéc, an oak (= L. fagus, beech, = E. 
beech), + xzepic, afern.] A genus of ferns, the 
beech-ferns. The stipe is continuous with the root- 
stock, as in the Aspideze, and the sori are naked, small, and 
borne on the back of the veins, below the apex; the frond is 
variable, ‘There are about 90 species, of which number 5 
arefound in North America. By some pteridologists this 
genus is regarded as a section of the genus Polypodium. 
Pheidiac, a. Same as Phidian. 
Pheidian, a. See Phidian. 
Phelipza (fel-i-pé’ii), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
the lead, prgcously array ib ee pened after Louis and Hiér. Phélipeaua, 
crimson, e, and other colors. It is sometimes seen tench naval officers and patrons of science. ] 
ve pus, Blood pheasant ain eee pheasant, See A genusof parasitic PIs Gt the gamopetalous 
It as I. cruentatus. See cut under Tiha oe graus order Orobanchaceæ, characterized by the broad 
hemian pheasant, a variety of the common pheasant pnd SE mding corolla-lobes, equal parallel an- 
colchicus, er-cells, and five unequal acute calyx-teeth. 


roduced in semi-domestication.— 
m Two species are Oriental herbs, with a rather smooth, un- 


Phasianus 
3 pheasant, mering’s pheasant, P. 
: ines cera oe >’, seemmer- 
4 span Cornis prane hed; leafless stem, bearing a few scales at the base, 
above becoming a long smooth peduncle bearing a single 


, h pheasant, the m 
} En drea aplan pheasant, Ste Dertian and ; 

a n pheasant of the genus targe scarlet flower. P. lutea, of the Old World, has been 
feathers projecting like an maed for dyeing black. Bight North Nata sedie 
ey are large Orry included in this genus, are now separated, con- 
"u the middle Stituting the American genus Aphyllon. See broom-rape. 
Haag Phelloderm (fel’o-déerm), n. [NL., < Gr. ¢eAA0c, 
ight and dar ere COX, + dépua,skin.] A definite layer of green 
ae en C. auri- parenchymatous cells beneath the cork, formed 
» drouyni. 4 om the inner layers of the phellogen. Phello- 
Geers. bedemonstrated in the stems of Ribes, 

-backed phellog j P Deutzia, ete. 
ant; amem n (fel”O-jen), n. [NL., < Gr. geA2dc. 
in which th : pits bs : , 
tof the baci leh th K u TEA ~YEVIC, producing: see -gen.] Cork- 
as em, or cork-cambium; the inner layers 


E. ignitus, tin $ 
o pna Formosa, of cork-tissue, which possess cellular activity 
the genu ail hel pee en con, 

aoinhcet hes p. ellogenetic (fel/0-j6-net’ik), a. [< phellogen, 

and blue; it p. a] bol., pertaining or relating 
yeaa ph nelogen: as, phellogenetic meristem. 

ee i e.-oplastics (fel-0-plas’tiks), n. [=F phello- 

pam plastique, «Gr, ge726c, cork, + m2aoróc, verbal 


Madey pa? 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


adj. of TAdcceny 
cutting and y 


I + ~EAGIOD 
forms for 
a cloak, i 

>in M 
ceclesiastical Si ea 
Roman Catholi an 
and priests of th 

phenacetin (g~ 
acetin,] tn 


PALA, 


phenacite (fen‘a-g 
to its having bee, 1 
pevas (pevar), an 
mineral occurrines 
me C Ting iy rs 
crystals, colorless i Be : 
vitreous luster, qp, Vine 
Itis found in thet 
aea in 
ransparent variety; 

£ y 

phenakism} (fe 

cheating 


> Quack, 
e ideas o: 


phenakistoscope (fen- 
PELAKLOTEKEC, deceitful 
ceive, trick, ¢ gé vag, a cheat: 
€ S f j AS 
due or the Tepe nee instrum 
duces tl Sentati 
in leaping r deny of actu 


g, 
disk on which a fig 


i kis’tp.g Op), n 
(< Genariče, Ke 


walking, flying, ete, 
Ure is repeated in Succes: 


Conslit 
WV Positions 


Phenakistoscope- 
i figu 
pon it the fig salt 


The disk æ has drawn upon It ii 
positions. It is rotated bys pinning with We serre 
bass or nut in the rear (nots! hormin : 
which the reflected images are vi 


iski yolyea 

When the disk is caused to revolve? 
a slit a8 reflected in a miraa of he Fl 
a ey a hi é 
ate ow tne retina, to assume 


OAD ofthe separate figures, it ae wl 
be tinuous. a +a) 
phenetol (fen’et-ol),”. ae Mea dnit 
Ethyl phenyl ether, Ch lo nent 
aromatic-smelling liquid. i ss 
D ve) aids 
as cocci gen jit), (S00 eh mit 
Pot E isco Vite, or common “aaa 
oe uscovite:, “1. ct. pnenigees s pienie ® 
phenio (1 p iained from contato ion i 
seats anea carvOle: yan) Gah ( 
polic acid. See A (Emish My enical 
earbolie ait nical 6 a ai ni 
Phenician, E ap, < De PMO nin C gle 
E E Themes gowixm Phe KO 
a , Phoenician. i she 
Phoenix), 2 | 
e E, nati o o 
nicia, an ancient ooi Pon 
of which Tyre a ‘ore PE 
The Phenicians Y a iio 
and were celebro a= 
nies, ny cis gout 
ancie enig 
akin to H Donici (fen, 
henicin 4 BA pénicine, 
nicin; nN 


see phen. 


„sulphuric acid on 


Prop. *pheniccous ; 
pikes, purple-red, q 
j f or pertaining to 
Also phant- 


TEZA f ¢ 
eo hrot pheniein. 
5 eai 
fen-i-kop'tér), ^. 
ro = It. font- 


Pyhænicopte 


abi 
er rs of giltheads, 
jas, plende id peacocks, tongues of pheni- 
va ga ee 
Pines of lampr E kewil, Apology, P. 331. 
us (fē-ni-kop' tgus), n. 
3 [Formerly fen ix, 
the L. spelling; 
miks = MLG. Jë- 
F. phénix 


nnection with ġot- 
Iso the palm, date- 
f grass, ete., also {eap.J 
a ; side 
ey gee Phenician. It is by some iden- 
3 a bird (supposed te 
siris, emblem of the 
symbol of a certain cyele of 
h ane Oriental myth., d wonderful 
$ auty, which, after living 500 or 
sin ihe Arabian wilderness, the only 
ae kind, built for itself a funeral pile of 
i k fl aromatic gums, lighted the pile with 
men fe of its wings, and was burned upon 
Bai on its ashes revived in the freshness 
fl ix often serves as an emblem 
í „nce the phenix often serves as n 
youth. Menca isione to this myth found in the 
Mhl writings, and the fable survives in popular 
Arabia, Persia, and India. By heralds the phenix 
A represented in the midst of flames. 
jd Fenix comethe, and brennethe him self 
a pr Mandeville, Travels, p. 48. 


for, as there is but one phænte in the world, so there is 
wte treo in Arabia wherein she buyldeth. 
Lyly, Euphues (ed. Arber), p. 312. 
The bird pheniz is supposed to have taken that name of 
this date tree (called in Greek otri); for it w: assured 
tuto me that the said bird died with the tree, and revived 
ditelf as the tree sprung again. 3 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiii. 4. 
Hence—2, A person of unique excellence; one 
dt singular distinction or peerless beauty; a 
pirgon. 
Fer God's love let him not be a phenizx, let him not be 
ine, Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1549. 
E incomparable Queene, most deservedly called the 
i her sex. Coryat, Crudities, I. 43. 
hellajirepaid me for my docility by vaunting me every- 
Yhete as the very Dhaene of physicians; z 7 
. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 60. 
3, In entom the g i R P E 
at aie i e geometrid moth Cidaria ribe- 
chien ose larva feeds jon the currant and 
The ah i 4 collectors’ name in England. 
i a lenix is C. silaceata.— Chinese phe- 
kf the rely mace — Phenix badge, 2 medal 
Chrete porttlt of Elizabeth about 1574, bearing on the 
as with nite rate and on the reverse a phenix 
orefe and crown above, The i "ipti 
Fmmiythe immen at Ague then raging. TE was PY 
nix fowls, Ras and courtiers of Elizabeth. 
s — Phenix Post. See p Kong tated fowls, under 
ne (f6niks-ston). ; 
aT -ston), n 
Which fi pes 


An artificial 
umace-slag is used in place of 


viral NO-krist), n. 


crystal: Aas Gr. daiverv, show, 


inen ana crystal.) One of 
gam, n. @ostals in a porphyritic rock. 
i Lamia See phænogam. ` 
F phewltia, © °29-Sa'mi-8), n. pl. See Ph 
enog: Ah N. Pi. e rha- 
Mnie hee? Phe 


NO; 
0 eenogamouge ROUS, He Bee pien- 


Hol), a, F 
sline, a EON 


phénol, said to be < Gr. 
ol. 


ut prob. < doiv(cé > 
heny] aléohsl, Const 


carbolic acid.— 2, Th 
i b e 
ologo und formed from ben- 
x oe by ie substitution of 
y the benzene nucleus. 
E E icon 
; ac rties.— 
loreal peig. ated phenol oe 

i A 
lenolog; + ological (£8-n6-1oj‘i-kal) 
-al.] ertaining to phe- 


EON A api A iaaea paa e a nn Pt pe 
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phenologist, phænologist (f¢-nol’6-jist), n 
phenolog-y + -ist.] One who í 
nology. Nature, XXXIX. 12. 

phenology, phenology (fé-nol’ 
for phenome nology, with a restricted applica- 
tion. ] That branch of applied meteorology 
which treats of the influence of climate on the 
recurrence of the annual phenomena of animal 
and vegetable life. Sofar as it concerns plant-growth, 
phenology is also a branch of botany, and records dates t 
budding, leafing, blooming, and fruiting, in order Dre 
late these epochs with the attendant progress of me siig 
logical conditions. Among the phenomena of ani 


the migration of birds has been especia x 
partment of phenology. E i E 


{< p 


s versed in phe- 


[Short 


OTO- 
al life, 
as a de- 


phenomena n. Plural of phenomenon. 
phenomenal (fe-nom’e-nal), a. [Also phenom- 
enal; = F. phénoménal = 


j ] p. fenomenal; as 
phenomenon + -al.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phenomena, or the appearances 
of things, as distinguished from the things in 
themselves; pertaining to the occurrences or 
changing phases of matter or mind. 
Mill, . . . in holding that all knowledge i 
5 at a e is only rela- 
nd phenomenal, and that causation is PAME 
riable uence, cuts at the roots of our belief both in 
matter and force. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 158. 
The basis of Fichte's em isan absolute Ego, of which 
the Ego of consciousn' s at best phenomenal. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. Lxxix, 


The Phenomenal is the Real; there is no other real that 
we can distinguish from it. 


H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 120. 

Thought must alter the phenomenal sequence, no doubt; 
but so also does mere emotion, and again sensation. 

F. H. Bradley, Mind, XIII. 26, 
2. Of the nature of a phenomenon, or extraor- 
dinary fact in nature; so surprising or extraor- 
dinary as to arrest the attention or excite won- 
der; impressively notable or important; be- 
yond what is common or usual; remarkable: 
as, the phenomenal growth of the United State 
a brain of phenomenal size.—Phenomenal ideal- 
a Same as Berkeleian idealism (which see, under ideal- 
um). 

II, x. That which is in the nature of a phe- 
nomenon. [Rare.] 

The greatness of the change is sufficiently hinted in the 
Vision of St. John: “I saw anew heaven and anew earth; 
for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no more sea” (Rey. xxi. 1). In the matter 
of elementals, the new earth will be identical with the old; 
in the matter of phenomenals, the new earth will be differ- 
ent from the old. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 259. 

phenomenalism (fé-nom‘e-nal-izm), n. [= E: 
phénoménalisme; as phenomenal + -ism.] The 
philosophical doctrine that the phenomenal and 
the real are identical —that phenomena are the 
only realities. Also called externalism. 

Phenomenalism . . . is that philosophy which holds 
that all existences, all possible objects of thought, are of 
two kinds only, external and internal phenomena; or sen- 
suous objects, such as color, shape, hardness, or groups of 

and the unsensuous ideas we have of sensuous ob- 

J. C. Shairp, Culture and Religion, p. 58. 

phenomenalist (fé-nom‘e-nal-ist), n. [< phe- 

nomenal-ism + - An adherent or disciple 
of phenomenalism. mee 

phenomenality (fé-nom-e-nal iti), n. [= F. 
phénoménalité; as phenomenal T -ity.] The 
character of being phenomenal, in either sense 
of that word. ji A i ar 

phenomenalize (fé-nom e-nal-iz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. phenomenalized, ppr. phenomenalizing. 
[< phenomenal + -ize.| To represent as a phe- 

nomenon; cause to figure as & phenomenon. 
i esli ity is also i in his acknow- 

His (Locke’s] integrity is also illustrated in his ack 
eaS of the unimaginable, and in this sense oe 
nizable, in our thought of Substance. He tries to pi es 
nomenalize it; but he finds that it cannot De prenomo 
ized, and yet that we cannot dispense with it. 


Encyc. Brit., XIV. 760. 
é -i » 1. Asa 

henomenally (fé-nom‘e-nal-i), adv. 1. AS 
Phenomenon} as a mere phase or appearance. 


—2, In an extraordinary or surprising manner 
R (fē ‘e-nizm), n 
omenism (fē-nom'e-nizm), n. L'A 
phen + -ism.] The doctrine or principles of 
the phenomenists. i Š 
phenomenist (f6-nom’e-nist), n. K phenome 
non + -ist.] One who believes only in what he 
observes, or in phenomena, haying no rege 5 
to their eauses or consequentes; one W ho 
jects a priori reasoning Or necessary primary 
principles; one who does not believe an anin 
variable connection between cause an ei teet, 
but holds this to be nothing more thana 
served sequence. _ ; 
e a (ie-nom’e-ni2) ae pre m pP- 
-od ppr. phenomenizing. 
T nai Ho pring into the world of ex- 
perience. 


[< phenom- 
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metaphysic. 


phenomenon ( 


phenyle 


henomenological (fé-nom“e-nd-loj’i-kal), a. 
[< phenomenolog-y + -ic-al.) Of or pertaining 


to phenomenolcgy; related or relating to phe- 
nomenology. 


My metaphysic is psychological or phenotmenslogtcal 
Mind, IX. 466, 


phenomenology (fé-nom-e-nol’6-ji), ne [= F. 


phinoménologe = Pg. phenomenologia, < GF, ġar- 
voueva, phenomena, + -/oyia,< Zé yeu, speak: see 
~ology.\ A description or history of phenomena, 
s-nom’e-0n). 4.3 pl. phenome- 


na (-nii). [Formerly also phenomenon; = F. 
phénomène =G, phinomen= Sw. fenomen = Dan. 
Sanomen = Sp. fenómeno = It. fenomeno = Pg. 


phenomeno, < LL. phenomenon, < Gr, Gatripevor, 
pl. gawépeva, that which appears or is seen, 
neut, of pass. part. of giver, shine. show, pass. 
quivectar, appear, < y gav, extended form of 
y ġa = Skt. Lhd, shine: see phase, facet, ete. 
Cf. phantasm, phantom, phantasy, Sancy, ete.) 
1. In Philos., an appearance or immediate ob- 
ject of experience, asdistingnished from a thing 
in itself. 

How pitifull and ridiculous are the grounds upon which 
such men pretend to account for the lowest and common- 
est phenom a of nature without recurring to a God and 
Providence South, Sermons, IV. ix. 

The term appearance is used to denote not only that 
which reveals itself to our observation, as existent, but 
also to signify that whi 1 
that which truly 
vagueness in the word, but it even invol 
tradiction to the sense in which itis u 
for pheenomer In consequence of this, the term phe- 
nomenon ha: i in our language as a philo- 
sophical substitute for the term appearance. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., viii. 

A phenomenon, as commonly understood, is what is 
manifest, sensible, evident, the implication being that 
there are eyes to see, ears to hear, and so forth. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 38. 

And do we need any more evidence to convince us that 

phenomena —by which I mean the effects produced upon 
our consciousness by unknown external agencies — are all 
that we can compare and y, and are therefore all 
that we can know? J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 20. 
2. In science, a fact directly observed, being 
either (a) an individual circuinstance or occur- 
rence, such as the emergence of a temporary 
star, or more usually (b) a regular kind of fact 
observed on certain kinds of oceasion, such as 
the electrical sparks seen in combing the hair 
of some persons in cold, dry weather. 

In fiction, the principles are given, to find the facts; 
in history, the facts are given, to find the principles; and 
the writer who does not explain the phenomena as well as 
state them performs only one half of his office. 

Macaulay, History. 

We do not inquire respecting this human nature what 
are the laws under which its varied phenomena may be 
generalized, and accommodate our acts to them. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 607. 

Last night we watched from our roof that lovely phe- 
nomenon, the approach of Venus to the moon, 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 119. 
3. Any extraordinary occurrence or fact in 
nature; something strange and uncommon; a 
prodigy; a very remarkable personage or per- 
former. 

“This, sir,” said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the 
Maiden forward, “this is the infant phenomenon, M 
Ninetta Crummles.” Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxiii. 

ess-board phenomenon, the effect produced by cross- 
gn the visual ee in front of a chess-board or other simi- 
lar object, so that there is a partial superposition of the 
images in the two eyes, and an appearance as if the objects 
were nearer and smaller.— Entoptic phenomena. 
entoptic.—Leidenfrost phenomenon. See spi 
condition, under spheroidal.—Peltier’s phenomenon. 

See Peltier effect (under effect), and thermo-electricity. = Syn. 

3. Prodigy, marvel, wonder. 7: 
phenozygous (f¢-noz i-gus), a. [K Gr. ociver, 

show, + Svyor, yoke: see oke.) Having, as a 

skull, the zygomatic arches visible direetly 

from above; having the hizygomatic diameter 
eater than the maximum transverse frontal 
jameter, and the angle of Quatrefages posi- 
tive. A as 
phenyl, phenyle (fé’nil), n, [¢F. hényle ; as 
phen(ol) + ~yl.] An organic radica (CgH5: in 
the free state, Cj9H 9) found in phenol (or car- 
bolic acid). benzol and aniline. It crystallizes from 
alcohol in colorless nacreous scales of an agreeable odor, 
which melt at 70°C. and sublime at a higher temperature. 


when employed 


g 


kg D: See brown. 7 
phenylamide ({é-nil-am’id or id), n. [< phenyl 


+ amide.) A compound formed by the sul 
stitution of one or more amido-groups for the 
f benzene. The phenylamides are very 
PsA Sie The most EAN EEE is 3 ae 
phenylamine (fé-nil-am‘in), n. [< phenyl + 
amine.) Same as aniline. 
phenyle, ”- See phenyl. 
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phenylia 


phenylia (f@-nil’i-), n. [NL < E. phenyl, q V- 


Same as aniline. 
phenylic (fe-nil’ik), a. [< phenyl + 
as phenic. ae 
pheon (f6’on), n, [Origin obseu 
barbed javelin formerly 
carried by the royal ser- 
geant-at-arms, Fairholt. 
—2, In her, a barbed 
head, as of an arrow ora 
fish-spear, differing from 
the broad-arrow in being 
engrailed on the inner 
side of the barbs unless 
otherwise blazoned. The 
oint is always directed 
oard unless otherwise s 
Also called ferrum jaculi. Ce 
Pherecratean (ferek-ra-té’an), n, 
Kparnc, Phorecrates (seo def.).] 
a logamdic meter (named from 
Greek comic poet), 
but having a dactyl for t 
called Aristophanic); also, a 
(catalectic or acatalectic) wit 
in the first or second place. 
Pherecratic (fer-ek-rat’ik), n. 


eratean. x 2 
phestert, n. A bad spelling of fester). | 
phew (fu), interj. q mere exclamation; Cf. 

phoo, pho, phy, ete. n 

st, weariness, or surprise. — 
phia] (fal), n andv. See vial, _ 
Phiale (fi’a-1é), n.; pl. phiale (-le). [K Gr. 
giday, a patera, saucer: see vial.) 1, A flat 
saucer-shaped Greek vase used for pouring re- 
ligions libations: now more commonly known 
by its Latin name, patera.—2. Same as can- 

tharus, 2. i 
Phibalura (fib-a-li’ri), n. [A mutilated and 
corrupt form of Amphibolura, q. v.] A genus 
of birds established by Vieillot in 1816, the type 
and only pectic being P. flavirostris of Brazil, 
a bird of the family Cotingide. The plumage is 

‘ellow and black, the beak yellow. The name is derived 

‘rom the long, deeply forked tail. 

Phidian (fid’i-an), a. [< L. Phidias, < Gr. ber- 
diac, Phidias (see def.), + -an.] Of, pertaining 
to, or produced by Phidias, the most eminent 
artist of the most splendid time of ancient 
Athens, during the fifth century B. C., the ar- 
tistic director of the monumental works of Peri- 
cles, and the sculptor of the decoration of the 
Parthenon and of the chryselephantine Zeus of 
Olympia. Hence, in general, noting the Athenian art 
of the third quarter of the fifth century, including not 
only the work of Phidias himself, but also that molded by 


roj 1. 


Pheon, 2 


ha dactyl either 


yy RA A 
RS SEN 


Phidian Schooi of Sculpture.~The “Gaia and Th: 7 ; 
7 aja alassa ’ = 
ter and Kora), from the eastern pediment of the ENR ze 


his example and executed by the galaxy of gr 

whom he was the chief; also, Sana NaH Sastre 

noting the age when Phidias and his immediate disciples 

worked, At this time the Greek artists had already won 

so aterial sideof their profession 
pered: uy ponies of execu- 

ng 
tten Pheidian” peep alah 


fee), Ni as 

eC (ata s y NL. (Ba; 

781, love, + fies aioe T an 
m time Anatidæof the subfamily An. 

having a variegated pluma 

ints, ini e ee melle ox- 
l skull with superorbi 

pai geese, Superorbital 
ee ‘eh paren ‘inte 


Silibeg, 


-ic.] Same Philadelphian 
A T 


tatedin the blazon. 
Compare broad-arrow 
[< Gr. depe- 
In ane. pros., 
Pherecrates, a 
similar to a trochaic tripody, 
he second trochee Ce 
a logacedie tripody Y- ian. 


Same as Phere- 


An exclamation of dis- 


philamott, n. 
Philampelus (fi-lam’pe-lus), n. 
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the thront blac 
and scarcely ft 


hilacteryt, 7: 


] 


for food. 
See phylactery. 

1 (fil-a-del’fi-an), a. and n, 

a def.) + -an. 


[< 


Hiladelphia (set 
delphia, usually 


rotherly love’ ( 
Pathan) love), is taken from the LL. Phi- 


ladelphia, < Gr. dzadiAgerd, the name of a city 
of Lydia (Rey. i. Li, m. 1), n l 
(also the name of a city in Cilicia, and of an- 
other in Cocle-Syria), lit. ‘city of Philadelphus, 
namely, of Attalus II., king of Pergamum, sur- 
named Philadelphus (iA.d0eAGoc) on account of 
his affection for his brother Eumenes, whom he 
succeeded; < gAddeAdoe, loving one’s brother or 
sister, < gein, love, t ade2G6e, brother, aero, 
sister.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Philadelphia, 
the chief city of Pennsylvania, situated on tho 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. 
TI, n. A native or an inhabitant of the city 
Philadelphia. 
Philadel hian? (fil-a-del’fi-an), a. [< L. Phila- 
delphus (< Gr. dAade2Go¢, n man’s name: see def.) 
Cf. Philadelphian!.] Pertaining to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 283-247 
B. C., a patron of literature, science, and art. 
philadelphian® (fil-a-del’fi-an), n. [Cf. F. phila- 
delphe, member of a society formed in France 
in the 17th century, < Gr. ¢:AddeA doc, loving one’s 
brother: see Philadelphiant.] One of a short- 
lived mystical denomination founded in Eng- 
land in the end of the seventeenth century. 
philadelphite (fil-a-del’fit), n. [< Philadelphia 
(see def.) + -ite2.] A kind of vermiculite found 
near Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphus (fil-g-del’fus), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), < Gr. giAdde/gov, a sweet-flowering shrub, 
perhaps jasmine; named after Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Gr. PiAdde2goc, king of Egypt: see Phila- 
delphiani,]) A genus of shrubs of the order Saxi- 
Sragee and the 
tribe Hydran- 
gee, character- 
ized by the 
inferior ovary, 
numerous sta- 
mens, and four 
or five imbri- 
cato petals. 
The 12 species are 
natives of central 
Europe, the south- 
ern United States, 
Japan, and the 
Himalayas. They 
bear round oppo- 
site branches, op- 
posite leaves, and 
rather large flow- ‘ 
“ile iy GS pee 
solitary in tho aX- Flowering re ae 
is white or stra. "(Btu sins sont asthe kane 
monly fragrant. They are common in cultivation as orna- 
mental shrubs, under the names mock-orange and syringa. 
(For flower-section, see cut under epiyynous.) P. grandi- 
ane an LW other species are wild in the United States 
rginia southward. 
Hol- 


A bad spelling of filemot. 


iny. 

olus (fi-lam [NL. (Harris 

EAR Gr. piAdumeoc, loving the vine, < Gudeiy, 
OY a aunésoc, a vine.] A genus of sphingid 
moths of the subfamily Cherocampine, includ- 


TERRE 
R a 


S 


land, tr. of Pl 


Larva of Philampelus achemon, slightly reduced. 


we species of large size, with curved antenne, 
omewhat pointed for 


anal angle of the hind wi 
Y d wings. ‘There are four North 
American species, two of E into the West 


o wings, and produced 


k speckled with white, Its flesh is rank 


The name Phila- 
explained to mean the ‘city of 
as if identical with Gr. g:Aade7- 


11, iii. 7), now Ala-shehy 


» the anter 
swollen thig iots 
ull-growr e, 


(fi-la 


Sion to Philang 


the name of avi 
lando Furioso ”] 
Noman named Gane ; 
m Passages ; < Gree (7 
ae, LOYO; + avin ee 
anda 4, A loy e 
This exceeds a a 


to become a ] 1 Preceden 
Abigails and AotcB& of secon 
oar aul Andrews] R E nd f 
< > YOU and your PI oe yo a Re} tne 
Ci nder, 8,14) 
2. In 2001, one of Ongreve, Vay i ba 
mammals, Specifi povera differe Woa t 
erameles l l; cally — Margy: 
of se veral different ©) a South Ametsaren 
philander (fi-lan’den ACM Oboten amg 
1 At-lan r) v.i AU 
phyllis, v. m Vi Khi J 
aes mee ope ay tho pn de, hy 
ie , í an Ty Pye: 
tion; make love in, Y without gers PEY cout 


Sir Kit w 


Hea Serious : 
a foolish Way; wut inten, 
the law in ; on,” 


thi area aren up Philander; 
You mus ey 
aceontede mekenp your mind whethe Teach i 
for six weeks. You can’t be philang arth pe Wish to ts 
philand S Corge Eliot, Daniel Do, her amiy 
pi anderer (fi-lan’dèr-èr) i Tonda, Ty, 
anders; a male flirt, 2 M. One who phi. 


ng to Conti 


Kingsley, Two Yea 
n 5 TS Ago, ri 
Philanthide (fi-lan’thi- dē)), n. pl aa 
Philanthus + -ide.] A family of fossa Ht 
menopterous insects, founded on tera 
Philanthus. They have a narrow prothoray, ‘ne 
marginal cells of the fore wings, the second and ti 
whi receive each a recurrent nervure, and sessile or 
subsessile abdomen, ‘These wasps are small but beath 
ful; they prey chiefly on bees and beetles, and thelr bar 
rows seldom exceed five inches in length. See cut under 
Philanthus. 
philanthrope (fil’an-throp), n. [K F. pila 
thrope = Sp. filántropo = It. filantropo = Pg. 
philanthropo, < Gr. giAdvOparoc, humane: së 
philanthropy.) A philanthropist. 
He had a goodness of nature and disposition in sere 
a degree that he may be deservedly styled a philanthige 
Roger North, Lord Guilford, 1. 127. (Daria) 


philanthropic (fil-an-throp‘ik), a. [=F ti 
P noniga 2 Sp. jilantrdpico = He piin, 
tropico = It. filantropico, < Mh. phim Ly 
cus (in adv. philanthropice), < Gr, ou la 
a false reading for giAdvOparos, hunt pi 
lanthropist: see philanthropy.) Sry 
ing to philanthropy; characteriam H ipa de 
ing from love of mankind; ac! ua 
sire to do good to one’s iloa 
The kindlier feeling of men k ence 
philanthropic effort. 6 
=Syn. Benevolent, hu 
philanthropical 
philanthropic 
philanthropically 
In a philanthrople a 
philanthropinism ( i fi 
Gr. “giant pámvor (o i 
roc, humane: sce k 
ETR ‘of education on tl 


4 py Baselo tuy: 
ples, promoted by, cen 
ciples, prom the eighteen a 


in Germany in the 8" trop! 
philanthropinist ar van advo 
phitanth ropi n-ism 
anthropinism- 6 tan’t 
i opism (f4 thre 
phin O bisme; as philan 


lanthropy: , 


jeties tl 
al asi 
fila rj -kal), & 
throp’i-kal), win 
ame 45 phan 


vi 
I 


rho 38) ves! 
ho 10’ 

j al 
bilanthrop! 
i wishes well 
ors to benefi ficene?s srs to 

olence or be eavor 
thropic motives 


follows. ags d 
know the wag r 
We all Koso charity orge 


a man whose 
the distance. 


a y Aa A 
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F m 7 
Pitta.) The typical genus of Philepittidæ, con- 
taining two Madagascan Species, P, castanca 
pai P. schlegeli. The systematic position of the genus 
hes naeh Meon it having been classed with the 
tid r Old World ant-thrushes, the bi i P, 
and the Nectariniide or Honey-suckers! The Sai 
called Brissonia, Buddinghia, and Paictes, Hra 
Philepittidæ (fil-e-pit’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < Phi- 
lepitta a7 -idæ.] A family of mesomyodian pas- 
serine birds peculiar to Madagascar, typified by 
the genus Philepitta. The syrinx is bronchotracheal 
with a peculiar modification of the bronchial half-rings and 
corresponding expansion of the muscular insertions, The 
ensue s Pontenate ae tarsi are taxaspidean, the wing- 
coverts are long, the tail is short, a ir 
covor are T , and the male has a car- 


aden air are only 

leaden mere iba 
same ain 
Ss ormer 

a filat sthrõ-pi), i sb. tanh 
"ipropy C phitantt? OP ant 3 : 

Jaen pies» pgnia = 4 

: in ihre phi tan, gene 


g, J 


yi much concerned to ac- 
nok philanthropy and love to 
à Pvorks (ed. 1835), III. i. 
nally thes: words were 
a sense Which 
[n Biblical lan- 
zed vers 
bu 


5, 
men in- 
amempber 


prreleas i 

oml help 88 

pulanthus (fi- a 
1799), «Gr. oa iG, 


Pislanthns ventilabris, 
natural size. 
ve not far al the clypeus. There are 24 Ameri- 

Se rene ede The British P. apivorus 

reps especially upon the hive-bee. | p : 
9, In ornith., a genus of meliphagine birds. 

Also called Manorrhina. Lesson, 1831. 
“thilantomba (fil-an-tom’hit), n. [NL.; sup- 
q pee tobe a native name.J An African ante- 
lipo of the genus Co, phalophus, as C. maxwelli. 
-philarguroust,«. [<philargur-y + -ous.] Mon- 


Social Weaver-bird (Pitletarus socius), with its hive nest. 


Ploceide, having as type P. socius of South 
Africa, the well-known social weaver, which 
loving; avaricious. Sir R. D Estrange. builds its enormous umbrella-like nest in com- 
| jhilarguryt (f-lär'gū-ri), n. [Properly philar- mon with its fellows. See cut under hive-nest. 

| yy; ML. *philargyria, philargiria, < Gr. ou7.ap- philharmonic (fil-hiir-mon ik), a. (=F. phil- 

-Jia love of money, covetousness (the word harmonique = Sp. filarmonico= Pg. philarmoni- 

| wedin1 Tim. vi. 10),< @2dpyvpoc, loving money, ¢2 = It. filarmonico, < Gr. as if *ġŽappovixóç, < 

| Gisiv, love, + dpyupos, silver, money : ‘seo argy- gi2eiv, love, + dppovia, harmony: see harmony.) 

_ fin, argent.) Love of money; avarice. Loving harmony; fond of music; musie-loving. 

thilatelic (fil-n-tel’ik), a. [< philatel-y + -ic.] Philhellene (fil-hel’én), n. [<F. phithelléne = 

_ Sorrelating to philately. It. filelleno, € Gr. 612%, < gizetv, love, + "EZ 

Hilatelist ({ilat/e-list), he [<philatel-y + -ist.] 721”, a Greek, pl. "EA2qvec, Greeks: see Hellene.) 

gt tlector of postage-stamps and revenue- A friend of Greece; a foreigner who supports 

l ut as objects of cur ty or interest. the cause and interests of the Hellenes; par- 
ten ely (f-lat’e-li), n. [< F. philatélie, in- ticularly, one who favored, supported, or actu- 
W that eo to mean ‘the love of the study of all ally assisted the modern Greeks in their suc- 
| neers Prepayment,’ i. e. of stamps, ab- cessful struggle with the Turks for indepen- 
Milha [As Philhellene 


1 


funy formed (b oN 3 

in by M. Horpin, a stamp-collector. : 

Ing lestionneus,? in 1865) ¢ Gr. giaoc, Philhellenic (fil-he-len’ik), a. [AS. i 
| oe Ae Ge eiaev, love), + arene, free of tax + -ic, after Hellenic.) Of or pertaining to Phil- 
tine | hellenes; loving the Greeks. : 

Philhellenism (fil-hel’en-izm),. [As Philhel- 


aken in the sens “prepaid? 
Vet 76 £ e of ‘prepaid’), < 
kti 7/96 tax, duty.] The fz SS 
tear A eTo lene + -ism, after Hellenism.) Love of Greece; 
the principles of the Philhellenes. 


Y and Pride shall 
all stretch her 
Tare ee making her disdain a 


"venue-stam lassitying postage-stamps and 
Wb og, mps as objects a ee 
tyr tion of making a eee Philhellenist (fil-hel’en-ist), n. [As Philhellene 
= ) n. [Also philautie ; < FE. _+ -ist, after Hellenist.] Same as tae 
SP. filaucia = Pg. philaucia > Jt. Philhydrus (fil-hi’drus), 2. (NL. (Solier, 16: 2), 
ae self-love, < di2avroc, lov- < Gr. gi2vdpoc, loving water, Coen, lopok X wp 
di love, + airóc self.] “Love (ddp-), water.] In entom., a large genus ol wa ier 
ae ; beetles of the family Hydrophilide, widely dis- 

tributed and comprising species which have ie 

last joint of the maxillary pa api shorter than the 
- Beaumont, Psyche, i. 38. third. Also Tiyana and Helophilus. 

iliater (fi-li’a-tér), n.. l 
mS ol- piliete ihe art of medicine, < get, 

d, < iarpóç, a mediciner, 


1 

[< Gr. ordiazpos, & 
love, 
physician: see iatric.] 
student of medicine. 


ae Swallow 


Bad spellings of Jilibeg, 
s tte wish metalli 


philigreet. 

The fore wings 

ic reflections; the hind a 

d greenish reflections; the ae 
ack fleshy tubercles 

c ee pon plants of the genus 

and Pa wili mous in early life, See 


Tn chess-playing. See open- 
ing, 9. And a 
ili i _ [Also contr. phip; a partic 
pain G Vinai name ERN (ch Ppnilip 
DiW) m > Sparrow,” the name of a poem of Skelton). 
838) Ce UNL. (Isidore Geof- name Philipis < E. Philip 
OS GY. giei, love, + NL. Philippo = It. Filippo, 5 1- 


or, lit. loving horses, < ¢:7eiv, love, + ixzee, 
horse.) 1. The common European house-spar- 
row, Passer domesticus.— 2, The hedge-sparrow 
Accentor modularis. (Prov. Eng.] Í 
When Philip lyzt to go to bed, 
It is a heaven to heare my Phippe, 
How she can chirpe with chery lip. 
Gascoigne, Praise of Philip Sparrow. (Narea) 
Philip and Cheineyt. (Also Philip and Chey- 
ney (Cheinie, Cheanie, Cheny); from the proper 
names Philip and Chey, used like Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. The name Cheiny, Cheyney, sur- 
vives in the surnames Cheney, Cheyne} si 


be + 
Tom, Dick, and Harry”; any one and every 
one. 


It was not his entent to I Sylla 

cheinie, mo than a good E a Piso ieee 

diours of manhood approued and well tried to his handes. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 311. (Daciea.) 

Loiterers I kept so meanie, 
Both Philip, Hob, and Cheanie, 
Tuser, p. 8. (Daries.) 

2. Some stuff, apparently coarse or common, the 

exact character of whichis uncertain. [In this 

use hyphened as one word.] 
*Twill put a lady scarce i ip-ai 
With Ate Sarl scarce In PAND i eee 
Beau. and FL, Wit at Several Weapona, if. 1. 
No cloth of silver, gold, or tissue here; 
Philip-and-Cheiny never would appear 
Within our bounds. 
John Taylor, Praise of Wempseed. 

Philipist, n. See Philippist. 

Philippian (fi-lip’i-an),a.and ż. [< L. Philip- 
pianus, Philippian, ¢ Philippi, ¢ Gr. diduxTol, 
Philippi, < ¢izizxoc, Philip: see philip.] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to Philippi or its inhabitants. 

TI. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Philippi, 
a city of ancient Macedonia, the seat of an 
early Christian church, to which Paul addressed 


his Epistle to the Philippians.—Epistle to the 
Philippians, a letter addressed by the apostle Paul to the 
church in Philippi. in which he alludes to the close per- 
sonal relations existing between himself and the mem- 
bers of that church, encourages thein to remain in unity, 
and warns them against various dangers. 


Philippic (fi-lip’ik), n. [= F. philippique = Sp. 
filipica = Pg. philippica = tt. filippica, < te 
philippica, se. oratio, in plural philippice orati- 
ones (also absolutely philippica, neut. pl.), fem, 
of Philippicus, < Gr. ddi7tKéc, pertaining to 
Philip, ¢ ¢iZ:zz0¢, Philip: see philip.) 1. One of 
a series of orations delivered, in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., by the Athenian orator Demosthenes, 
against Philip, king of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander the Great, in which the orator pro- 
claims the imminent jeopardy of Athenian lib- 
erty, and seeks to arouse his fellow-citizens to 
a sense of their danger and to stimulate them 
to timely action against the growing power of 
Macedon. Hence—2. [l. ¢.] Any discourse or 
declamation full of acrimonious invective. The 
orations of Cicero against Mark Antony are 
called philippics. 

In atone which may remind one of the similar philippic 
by his contemporary Dante against his fair countrywomen 
of Florence. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., L 8, note 31. 

Philippic era. See era. 

Philippin (fil’ip-in), n. [< Philip (see def.) + 
inl.) A member of a small Russian denomina- 
tion, chiefly in Lithuania. It was founded by Philip 


Pustoviat, about 1700; its members haye no regular priests, 
and refuse military service and oaths. 


ilippine (fil’i-pen), n. Same as philopena. 
ENAA -izm),n. [< Philip (see def.) 
+ -ism.) The doctrines attributed to Philip 
Melanchthon by his pupils and followers. 
Philippist (fil/tp-ist), n. [< eae (see def.) 
+ -ist.] A pupil or follower of Phili Melanch- 
thon, a German theologian (1497-1060). Also — 
spelled ele x a. 
philippize ( lʻip-īz), v.5 pret. and pp. phi 
ized, ppr- see a (= F. philippiser, 
Gr. ocduxnitew, be on Philip’s side, ¢ piz 
Philip: see Philippic. In defs. I., 2, and 
hilipp-ie + eos I. intrans. 1. To side with 
hilip of Macedon; support or advocate the 
cause of Philip. <2 
tige [that of the oracle of Delphi} naturally : 
ished with the downfall of Greek liberty, after it be 
as Demosthenes expressed it, to philippize, or to 
authority to corrupt inducements. f 


an- 
ran, 


Aid , Begi js 
2. To write or utter a philippic € 
declaim. See Philippic. 

With the best intentions in the wor] 
ippizes, and chaunts his pro; ic son; 
with their d é 


philippize 


! ned with us, plilippized us, 
pe Nine said, “whipped us over the 


Philister (fi-lis’tér), n, Same as Philistine, 8. 
Philistian (ti-lis’ti-an) 
LL. Philisteea, Dhilisthea ( 
-an.) T. a. Of or pertaining to 
ria, or its inhabitants. 
The cis Jordan country ..- 


development of the PAidistian Ls Brit, XVII. 176. opposite meaning, represents jucelv, hate.] An ae s 
II. n. A Philistine. element in many words of Greek origin or for- of the Unas Oks. T 
Seas 1, they say you went to Court last nightyery mation, representing & verb meaning ‘to love.’ pean Woodee States, ge tino bo op tis o 
But, Colonel, the esi thin you had been among the BIN yk and words following. It iS opposed to called pec eock, Se lopes ically qi? comp, (Ate! 
drunk ; nay, I'm told for certain you tion, i (Davies.) See ety Soonnist, etc. Before a vowel or h it becomes ey a (Croptera, "© rusting net pool wey 
Philistians. Swift, Polite Conversa ante aug miso-, asin LE ran S ENE Philohellenian da, get fr 
Philistimt (fiis’tim), n. [< LL. REN a Pa a aN ohi, A a pastes Phithetlenne a fil ng. a 
Heb, Plishthim, pl.: see Aa Ah ae in bibliophile, Tussophite, et. a) eee bh palono. Arnot Melen lan), , 
tine: properly a plural (Hebrew), Du hilobiblical (fil-o-bib’li-kal), a. LS var. oieiv, philologer (fJoye < “tan, a 
SENTR, Pivo + DL. biblia, the Bible: see biblical. Cf. Cf. pinot S Sie), Kon ty 
They sorued also the Gods of Aram, Zidon, Moab, A Gr, d141370c, loving books.] Devoted to Bibli- merly in more eqn ™e as pig olog 
mon, and the Philistims,  Purehas, Pilgrin $ fae ve cal study. Philologian (fil-6, Tae l togi A nde 
Those Philistims but out the fair and farre-sight ` The Duke of Brunswick, hearing Git TERA Rene OD nite Same as ii a ie à K In, 
of his natural discerning. $ TETA his librarian shortly after the Orientalist had i s anisd ologi, hi 
; Milton, Chureh-Gover TAT ioon: AAT S e O philobiblical society, with, the obj ect pi logic (Bl-d-loj"ity, = 4 "ilolo, 4 
Philistine (fi-lis’tin), n. [= F. aaa s ue of determining the sacred text. Bneye. Brit., XT. 475. cof hlola = Pg. phitotgg; od Milal 
Philistini, also Philisthiim, Philistines (¢ a a4 philocalist (fil’6-kal-ist), n. [< Gr. pAdKaroc, filologisk) ogie = G. philo, 0S inate 
Filistiy, Philistines, Filistin, Palestine), ¢ Heb. b ing the beautiful (< giAei, love, + xañóc, beau- Dhilolony ok LOr. gior ge Sy i 
Plishthi pl. Plishthim, the original ed tiful), + -ist.] Alover of the beautiful. [Rare.] oe Jan ee learning, ¢ Qi, pertain es 
of Palestine (Philistia),¢ palash, wander abou ~ philodemic (fil-6-dem’ik), a. [< Gr. ġižóðnuos, fo philol 18: Seo Philology | 9200(a, phi i 
In def, 3 Philistine isa translation of G. Philister © song of the people, < giAeiv, love, + duoc Dan ology, or the study ep y, OE or perigo? 
(=D ‘Philister = Sw. Dan. Filister), a ‘Philis- © ne] i Kae ae people. , , Mss pee learning, y £ language aig 
tine’), applied by German students in the mi Bhilbdendreæ (fl-o-den’drs-é), n. pl. [NL. Philological (fi-g-loji-ka ae aS, phi 
versities, as “the chosen people” or aog ‘ig (Schott, 1832), < Philodendron + -ex.] A tribe as, philolog as) to or concemed pln 
gen of e UTE A T, x] of monocotyledonous, ees ais oe A ya- cal Associati Bae udy; the Am riean ln 
their enemies z ss bf: ilodendroideæ, dis- ; tes 2 lag). 
1. One of a warlike immigrant people, ardis F a E a8 erect Pj al Philologically (fil-6-10j/i-ka1.4) ado, J { 
Be EREN Eo PUDU E a T shrubs, often branching or climbing, by their philologist (ilas jogards philology. Pilt 
or Palestine, and c ORS rthotropous or anatropous and often long- SiS voren go St) m, [Cphiloley. 
rereimnty of it with the Israelites, and con- O! F E s P. 5- One who is versed in philology tin, 
sovereignty of it y , stalked ovules, and by the rudimentary stamens philologian, a ae Also plitologe 


tinued to harass them with much persistency 
for several centuries. Hence—2. A heathen 
enemy; an unfeeling foe: used humorously, 
for example, of a bailiff or sherifi’s officer. 

She was too ignorant of such matters to know that, if he 
had fallen into the hands of the Philistines (which is the 
name given by the faithful to bailiffs), he would hardly 
have been able so soon to recover his liberty, 5 

Fielding, Amelia, v. 6. (Davies.) 
8. In Germany, one who has not been trained 
in a university: so called by the students. 
[Slang.] Hence—4. A matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace person; a man upon whom one can 
look down, as of culture inferior to one’s own; 
one of “parochial” intellect; a satisfied per- 
son who is unaware of his own lack of culture. 
The people who believe most that our greatness and wel- 
fare are proved by our being very rich, and who most give 
their lives and sh to becoming rich, are just the very 
people whom we Philistines. 
M. Arnold, Sweetness and Light, § 13. 
Philistinism (fi-lis’tin-izm), n. [= F. philis- 
tinisme, as Philistine + -ism.] The character or 
views of Philistines, See Philistine, 3, 4. 
Out of the steady humdrum habit of the creeping Sax 
as the Celt calls him—out of his way of aul ES the 
ground—has come, no doubt, Philistinism, that plant of 
Parton Germanic growth, flourishing with its genuine 
marks only in the German fatherland, Great Britain and 
her colonies, and the United States of America. M. Arnold, 


philizert, n. A bad spelling of filacer. 
phill-horse}, x. A bad spel of fill-horse, 
phillibeg, n. A bad spelling of Silibeg. 
phillipena, n. See philopena. 
Phillipsite (fil’ip-sit), n. 
Phillips, an English mineral 
In mineral., a hydrous silica 
cium, and potassium, 


form twin crystals. 
jh} 


expedition. Also calle 


(Tournefort, 
Gr. d:2Aupéa 
b, < didi, 


IP rea (fi-lir’ 
billyrea ( 


Aa 
pe 


easing; as a noun, 
bject of love; later, 


denounced us, and, 
Almighty’s back?’ 
S. Judd, Margaret, iii. 


a andn. [< Philistia, 
see Philistine), + 
Philistia in Sy 


was the scene of a great 


philofelist} (fi-lof’e-list), n. 


cat nature, 


PO philogarlic (fil-6-giirlik), a. 


+ -ist.] 
misogynist, 


nists,” who, 


look upon the woman as the higher type of humanity; who 


the Heke Tae the female intellect as the clearer and 
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in an active sense, loving, friendly, 
fond; orig. own, one’s own (as in noaeo per- 
haps, with adj. formative -14 h aa with loss of 
initial o, from the root of halls (c at, opiat, opiow, 
ool, agi, dial. gi, yr, yey oto, PERRE nae ,ete.), 
themselves, V sva, = L. suus, his, their (own), 
The element ġ:40-, In COMPOSICION, 18 usu- 
lained as ‘9/Aoc, loving,” but the adj. is 
1 in composition; the element ¢/o- 
gizei, love, as the element juco-, of 


poet. use, 


* ete 
ally exp. 
not so usec 
represents 


sometimes present in the pistillate flowers. It 
includes 9 genera, all tropical, of which Philo- 
dendron is the type. 

philodendrist (fil-6-den’drist), n. [< Gr. pAddev- 
dpoc, loving trees (< geiw, love, + dévðpov, a 
tree), + -ist.] A lover of trees. Lowell, Study 
Windows, p. 44. 

Philodendroidez (fil’6-den-droi’d6-6), n. pl. 
[NL. (Engler, 1879), < Philodendron + -oideæw.] 
A subfamily of the order Araceae, distinguished 
by a spadix staminate below, flowers without 
perianths (usually with distinct stamens), albu- 
minous seeds, an axillary embryo, and abun- 
dant tubular unbranched laticiferous duets. 


It includes 4 tribes and 12 genera, of which Philodendron 
is the type. See also Peltandra and Richardia. 


Philodendron (fil-6-den’dron),». [NL. (Schott, 


1830), < Gr. d:Avdevdpoc, loving trees, < Gr. gien, 
love, + dévdpov, a tree.] A genus of araceous 
plants, type of the tribe Philodendrec and the 
subfamily Philodendroidex, characterized by a 
fruit not included in the persistent spathe, 
stamens united into a prismatic body, and dis- 
tinct two- to ten-celled ovaries with the orthot- 
papous ovules fixed to the inner angle of the 
ce. Is. There are about 120 species, natives of tropical 
America, They are climbing shrubs, with broad coria- 
Ceous leaves and short terminal or a illary peduncles, com- 
monly in clusters. ‘They bear fleshy white, red, or yellowish 
spathes, and a closely flowered spadix, followed by a dense 
massof berries. (See Araceæ.) Some West Indian species 
are there known as wake-robin. 

[< Gr. dcAeiv, love, 


+ L. felis, a cat: see Felis.) A lover of cats. 


e.] 


[< Gr. dei, love, 
A lover of milk. 
You... . area philogalist, and therefore understand . . . 
Southey, Letters (1821), II. 240. (Davies.) 
z r [< Gr. gAciv, love 
E. garlic.) Loving garlic; fond of garlic. 
¢ Quincey, Spanish Nun. [Raro.] 
logynist (fi-1oj ‘i-nist), n. [< philogyn-y 
A lover of women: the opposite of 


There are “ philogynists” as fanatical as any “misogy- 
reversing our antiquated notions, bid the man 


if not the stronger, 
Boky, Lay Sermons (1870), p. 21. 
l 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
Pare, 


hat Philos ny whip LW g 
Sin ug 
Vecaure us 
ause the pyn, Teli 
Although (RUS so p 
x sag 
P. 
jsn ohela (fi-lö’he li 
y "OD. * Py He 
marsh, ] I Phiteta i 
rounded Wi genu > 


Learn’d 


A panting syllable phlolopiats, Who chase 


through time an Space, 

‘ z eper, Retirement | e 
philologize (fi-l0l’5-Ji2), », i; pel aie | 
? A hil 4 a Ppr. philologrzing, [< poly Hi 
vize. To discuss sti relator 
eee Scuss questions relating to phi 
Nor is it here that we design to enls r 
have philologized on this occasion, ei om 

philologue (fil’6-log), n. [= D. filoloog = 0, 
philolog = Sw. Dan. filolog, < F. philoloque = 
Sp. filólogo = Pg. philologo, filologo =I. flol 
= Russ. filologi, a philologist; < L. philologie, 
a man of letters, a scholar; as adj., studious 
of letters, versed in learning, scholarly; (Gr. 
peAddoyog, a learned man, student, scholar; prop. 
adj., fond of learning and literature, ete.: se 
philology.) Same as philologist. ) 

This is the fittest and most proper hour wherein tomit 
these high matters and acen EE as Homer ke 
yery well, the paragon of all philotogues, i 
È Urquhart E of Rabelais, i, Author's Prol. i poa 
SAN i in langosze; 
“he bination . . . was and is a fact al tied 
cna eSI was the effect of Eoma a = 
which it is the business of philologues 1 nology iui 
Latham, Elements of Comparative FEE 


i i Formerly philologie; 
philo ey = p = Sw. Dan A 
CR. i a cr, pitty 
< F. philologie z aa a 
filologia = It. Russ. | es 
lology (see def.), < 
ing and literature ( 
interpretation 
Roroyia, love 9: 
love of learning a 
totle), the study of langnag 
tarch, ete.), in later us 


of speaking oe 
: dialectic or argumen ary, studio! 
ager literature, Nee > 00K) 
(Aristotle, Plutarch o 
scientific (dicey nn 5 
tinus, Proclus. © ee f 
(Plotinus, t, scholar qee h 
f. -0 


man, student, Le 
rO. + 26706, mony, } 
ment: see Logos, Si ae 
the study of lea Meng 
vestigation of a nori 
or of languages * 5 ¢ 

they cast upon 
The wor 
of literary # 
Janguage 
der 


ith patu 


deals Wo the 


discloses 25 pyne 


w 


Philology. 
that speech 


i 


in 


hilol. 
anity 
phil 


P REA 
a 


iL Gi 
dy, 
gut 
) phi. 


ie why 
Elya 
= (A 
mez 
ologo 
ogia, 
dious 
(Gn 
prop. 


+ se 


write 
knew 
ait) 
nize} 
force 
1,2 
igs 
lop; 
ogi 


Mn, 
B to 
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nests. Eighty-five species are found i A 

eens See cut under See one the United States 
aj ory, Te- ilopena (fil-6-pé’ nit). 7 

ower or wider P p (fil-9-y áj n. [C 


ural or provin- 


philipena, phillipena, filopena, also philopene i 
NS. 


phillipine, Jilipeen, fillipeen, ete., the spelli 
philopena simulating a Greek origin, he yas P. 


5 t,oranyother frj PET ig a | 

ae a rata r the oa aren fore < Gr. gitoc, loving, friendly, + 
iy to an unde ive bequeathed tous as 70/#7, SIDONA ty (see pain, pine2). The correct D 
esr ume the thoughts of great form appears to be philippine (= F. Philippine i 

bo nt countries, and as a ; 


D. filippine, Sw. filipin, Dan. filipine G. Phi 

ippine, fem. of Philipp, Philip, AUE he 
ing used by the man and woman respectively 
in greeting the other party to the compact 

The use of the name Philippine is referred by 
some to the tradition that St. Philip's two 
daughters were buried (at Hierapolis) in one 
sepulcher. ‘The word is commonly said to be a 
corruption of G. vielliebchen, ‘sweetheart’ (used 
in address), lit.‘ very darling,’ < viel, much, very 
+ liebchen (= MD. liefken), sweetheart, darling: 


intellectus 
. - In com- 
In the 


, 


ol y sco feel? and liefkin.] 1. A custom or game of 
aluro that we CO e our reputed German origin: two persons share a 
quo enguage that Be at nut containing two kernels, and one of them 
se ler cience of Lang a [NI (Moch- incurs the obligation of giving something as 
4 to lene A . ($ E TY 5 : i = ra 
sachs (fi-lom Bee ing fight, < oizetv, forfeit to the other, either by being first ad- 
F oP ji guk, S 7 ESSE 7 a ay Wi : zord. z 
pilona), < Gr. PIRE us of wading birds pare by ihe latter with the word philopena 
ng I; A oh 5 í air next e by receivi : 
re ah fight) cide; the rufis and reeves: i i A merung or by receiving somes 
We pily Solopaca, and with Pavoncella, Cuestion with yes orm and or by answering a 
af mous with M s i [= It. filomate, < ERE wa or no, or by some other simi- 
ynom aa. 1 . = ib. J ar test as agre SES N 7 . . 
jonat me Tof learning < giteiv, love, h S pap AE 2- Tho salutationiin 
Fe nogallisy fond of Lee Slats: leam] A the game or custom thus described.—3. The 


learning, < pavdaver”, kernel of the nut used in the game. 


‘eor of learning. en eee philopolemic (fil’6-po-lem’ik), a. [< Gr. gio- P 
HE emn disputation in. all on ae of ihe Pha. móžejoc, ġiozróžeuoc, loving war, < gi2«iv, love, 
ale y ne OÏ every nath, stude as- z s > A 

ae pelore the ene cerned societies. _ + wézepoc, war: see polemic.) Loving war or 

inlog, aud mem Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixviii. combat ; fond of debate orcontroversy. [Itare.] 
atict (fil-p-math-d-mat‘ik),». [< philopolemical (fil’o-po-lem‘i-kal), a. [< philo- 

aaa + uábnua, learning, > “aOjpa- polemic + -al.] Same as philopolemic. 

Ern ae: seo mathematic.) Same as Philoponist (filop’o-nist), n. [<$ Philopon-us 

rai, aaa o Setile. (see det.) + -ist.] A member of a sect of Tri- 

iomat. b theists, followers of John Philoponus, an Alex- 


`o (fl-ö-math'ik), a. [= F. philoma- 
Manat matico = Pg. philomatico; as 
shlomath + -tc.) 1. O£ or pertaining to phi- 
fmthy; also, of or pertaining to philomaths. IT. | : PES 8, of ng ` 
The International Pldlomathic Congress, having for its -c-ity.) zs Love of offspring ; philoprogenitive- 
Wat the discussion of commercial and industrial techni- ess. Science, XII. 124. ate 
el instruction, Science, VII. 455. philoprogenitiveness (fil’d-pro-jen’i-tiv-nes), 
9 Having a love of letters. n. (lrreg. ¢ Gr. oe, love, + L. progenies 
hilomathical (fil-G-math’i-kal), a. (see progeny) + -itive + -nes -| Mm phrenol., the 
nalhic + -al.] Same as philomathie. love of offspring; the instinctive love of young 
jhilomathy (f-lom’a-thi), x. [= Pg. philoma- ingeneral. Phrenologists locate its organ above 
tia; (Gr, gzouabia, drAopabeca, love of learning, the middle part of the cerebellum. 
( nais, fond of learning: see philomath.] One of those travelling chariots or family arks which 
live of learning. only English philoprogenttiveness could invent. 
philomel (fil’O-mel), n. Thackeray, Pendennis, xxii. 


} See Tritheist. 
-ti),n. [Irreg. 
es, offspring, + 


andrian of the sixth century. 
philoprogeneity (fil-d-pro-je-ne 
< Gr. giteiv, love, + L. progeni 


[< philo- 


(=F. philomele = Sp. 


flnela= Pg. philomela =1t. filomela, filomena, Philopteride (fil-op-ter’i-dé l (NL. (Bur- 
; Salaa, s : p-ter’i-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Bur 
eae «Ge. Pon, the nightingale TEE 1838), < Philopterus + -idæ.] One of 
Tig of Athens LN daughter of Pandion, the principal families of mallophagous insects, 
igale), € orein “ OVAS changed into a night- having no tarsal cushions, no maxillary palpi, 
ened), every BA (prob.) pédoc (length- and filiform antenne with five or three joints, 
roa melody.) The nightingale. typified by the genus Philopterus. They infest 
The wellduned eee omel had ended the skins of birds and mammals. Sai 
i arble of iraighty sorrow. fe Philopterus (fi-lop’te-rus), n. (NL. (Nitzsch, 
Philomela, (Al-o-mé'li A Iag Lucrece, 1. 1079. 1818), < Gr. Vew, love, + xrepdv, a feather.) 
Bi), CL, Philomela i), n. (NL. (Rafinesque, A genus of bird-lice, or Mallophaga, having ive 
oscine passerine bi ae plulomel.| A genus jointed antenne and two-jointed tarsi, typica 
the nightingale: ids, the type of whichis of the Philopteridæ. They are small insects of much- 
Dautigs, °° ROW usually called Luscinia the feathers on the eck andin 
omenet (fil’o-me r b P. ho ogaster i 
Philo _vio-mén), n. [Appar. = site of the domestic fowl in Europe. Dak 
Fumel (Gr. douta, as it < re quiets love, Dhilornithic (fil-Or-nith ik), a (CT. Si 9o 


for birds: < Gr. oizew, love, 
pird.] Bird-loving; fond of 


a the moon Same 
o Mnderstande the notes 


vilia, fondness 
sprig (opw-), a 


as philomel. 
of Phylomene. 


suffix -aster,] 
knowledge; an incompetent philosopher. 


hilosophatet (fi-los’6-fat), v. i. 


phism. 


dom. 


of the Grecian mythi, is a philosopheme. 


eGangotri 


philosophic 
A pretender to philosophical 


cial word of undetermine igin z i 
ology- solin DER te rmined origin and unsettled . ot necessity there must be such a thing in the world as 
herir N pe g, ing V ariously written philopena, incorporeal snbstance, let inconsiderable philosaphastera 


vot and deride as much as their follies please, 
Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, i. 14, 


[< L, philoso- 


Phatus, pp. of philosophari (> It. filosofare = Sp. 
filosofar = Pg. philosophar = F. philosoniir a 


Silozoferen = G. philosophiren = Sw. 


iloso- 
Sera = Dan. filosofere), philosophize, < shies: 
phus, a philosopher: see 
losophize. 
philosophationt (fi-los- 
losophate + -ion.| The 
philosophical speculation. 
vise to Hartlit, p. 18. 
philosophdom (fil’6-sof-dum), n. [< philosoph 
+ -dom.] 


philosophy.) To phi- 
Barrow, Work: I. ao ' z 
a'shon), n, [< phi- 
ict of philosophizing; 
Sir W. Petlie, Ad- 


Philosophs collectively; philoso- 
[Rare.] 

They entertain their special ambassador in Philosophe- 
Carlyle, Misc., IIJ. 216. (Davies.) 


philosophe ({il’6-sof), n. See philosoph. 

philosophema (fi-los-6-f6’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
gitocéenya, a demonstration, < ġižocooriv, philos- 
ophize, < 9i7écod0c, a philosopher: see philos- 
ophy.] Same as philosopheme. 

philosopheme (fi-los’6-fem), n. 
phéeme, < NL, philosophema: see philoxophema.) 
1. Properly, a perfect demonstration. 
—2. A theorem; a philosophical truth. 


[= F. philoso- 
Hence 


This, the most venerable, and perhaps the most ancient, 
Coleridge. 
hilosopher (fi-los’6-fér), n. [< ME. philosophre, 
philosofre, with term. -re, -er; earlier filosofe, 
< OF. filosofe, philosophe, a philosopher: see 
philosoph and philosophy.] 1. One who is de- 
voted to the search for fundamental truth; in a 
restricted sense, one who is versed in or studies 
the metaphysical and moral sciences; a meta- 
physician. The application of the term to one versed 
in natural science or natural philosophy has become less 
common since the studies of physicists have been more 
specialized than formerly. 
He said: But who are the true philosophers? 
Those, I said, who are lovers of the vision of truth. 
Plato, Republic (tr. by Jowett), v. § 475. 
He who has a taste for every sortof knowledge, and who 
is curious to learn and is never satisfied, may justly be 
termed a philosopher. Am I not right? 
Plato, Republic(tr. by Jowett), v. § 475. 
Philosophers, who darken and put out 
Eternal truth by everlasting doubt. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 472. 
2. One who conforms his life to the principles 
of philosophy, especially to those of the Stoical 
school; one who lives according to reason or 
the rules of practical wisdom. 


Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways, 


Where, if Í cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my 
l Maud, iv. 9. 


Tennyson, 
3}. An alchemist: so called with reference to 
the search for the philosopher's stone. 

But albe that he was F TEE 

Yet ladda Me oe oer, Gen Prolite Ge Tea ae 
Hence—4t. One who deals in any magic art. 


“ Allas!” quod he, “allas that I bibighte 
Of pured gold a thousand pound of wighte 


Into this philosophre.” 
Unto this pines?" Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 833. 


ri philosopher. See a priori.— Philosopher's 
oe 5 medicine compounded of the yolk of an ezg, saf- 


cainst all poisons, anı 
gerous diseases. Nares.— Philosopher's , 
tricate game, played with pieces or men of three different 
forms, round, triangular, and square, on a board resem- 


Hlomot n ascoigne, Complaint of Philomene, birds. [Rare.] bling two chess-boardsunited. Halliwell.— Philosophers 
No, 99x? Me y 5 Sa eee an h rden.— Philosopher's rick- 
VEI 3 and a. Seo filemot. Spectator, ,, The danger has happily this vear Deo Ten. tuena of the Barden Sa oi. Philosopher's Bon See 

ling, ical (il-ö-mü’zi TE KE lic spirit of a party of p Contemporary Rev., LLY. 184. philosophess (fi-los’d-fes), n [=It. filosofessa; 

UE Hota eee a eet): Ue r. ġ2eiv z i pe 0 LOS DAO e KU 

Rigi it music: seo musie]. Loing yhilosonh (iera i ME foa GENN ss AORTA P ee philosopher. 
oy) C(fi-lonik osoph = . filozooy = & pi’ = ‘arlyle, Diderot. are. s 3 

tpl (ice ay «EKL. Philo(n-), < Gr. bi- Dart filosof), < OF. filosofe, philosophe, Bonin philosophic (il b-sof’ik), a. [<F. philosophique 

Mma Jewish rt ic] Of or pertaining losophe = Pr. philosophe = Sp. filósofo = 68 ZS . Jitaséfico = Pg. philosophico = It. fi ofico 
Pe durin, 1 Philosopher and writer Sane philosopho = It. filosofo, < L. philosophus, < p: (ef. D. filozofisch =. philosophisch = Sw. Dan. 
is OUr cra § the first half of the first cen- 9tAdcogos, a philosopher: see philosophy: bs filosofisk), < LL. giilosopiiis < Gr. “orhocogixis 

niga ide (tony: philosopher.) A philosopher: a we oa Gn adv. vzoaogixior), < gerocogia, philosophy: see 
dame’ + cide ye hi ds), n. pl [NL., < times used with a contemptuous implicano philosophy.) 1. Of or pertaining to philoso- 
f a Kirby is 2 family of eheti s, nearly equivalent to philosophaster. Also, as phy, in any sense; based on Or in Ì keeping or 
Ahi 37 from the genus Philon. French, philosophe- = accordance with philosophy, or the ultimate _ 

Rit dy Haf Te Curtis 1828), pyre peas thine al ir aeara ga que cool; temperate; as, philosophic 

d ge ung. very large Sel he hard, but manly, deep, a Senay 2 i ic mind.— Philo t 

E tiak aig of ovebocties, com. Mt Wee ats Soin umf aul cin Hoga no 

Verran? Globe, ~LCCtes; found in all mother-tongue. Carlyle, State 0 » oe oxid, resembling tufts of wool or flakes of snow 

Meta liey aned, and the pte have the ligula enti a fclos’d-fas-ter), n. [=F. phi- Tana philosophica of the alchemists, Also called 

le habig’ seats op sat joint of the labial palpi PHilOsophaster ( Tt. filosofastro, < LL. philoso- tyr. =8yn. 2. Composed, unrufiled, serene, 
nt thal amd acl haben pheoter, «Lapis A pbilosophet; + di AAR 
nhabit ants’ phaster, < L. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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philosophical 


phil fil-6-sof/i-kal), a. and n. 
ghilosophical (A L a. 1. Philosophie. @ 


zpi 7 fa, wisdom, skill, art, < codde. 
siaeiv, loye; t copta, WISC iB + L aopde, 
+ -al.] K w skilful: see sophist.] aie, A ue body of high- 
hilosophic + -al.| ; truth; the organized sum of science; the 
Rating Uae anra y SE ead ik Mie ee of whieh all others are branches; the 

v hi : t fundamental matters. This 


ceeding from, based on, Ke lo- i S 
‘h; as, n philo- 3, the mos 1 i; 
ne ee goonie Of different schools —(@) with the account of 


Josophy or in philosophic study or resen: so ay 
sophical argument, is identified OY rae erative in the universe; the sci 
2 4 on 7 ledge of a sort ¢he clementary factors ope ; the sci- 
Philosophical minds always love knowledge o! D t ne c MY as orthematter, form, causes, and ends of 
k e e Aa ae +4 Gigs in general 2) ET aiaioe: Gis hoon tenn 
y y ES | vi, § 485. “sjes ' (e) With thesciene ce; leory of cog- 
Plato, Republic (tr. by Jowett), vi ae s aphaca Tn Greek, philosophy originally signified cul- 

rate; wise; con- D i om Aristotle down it had two meanings — (a) 


pit Sa pedee: and (b) the study of the highest 


; etaphysics. Chrysippus defined itas the science 
things eaivine and human, In the middle ages philos- 
ophy was understood to embrace all the specula ive sci- 
S hence the facultyand degree of arts in German uni- 
versities are called the faculty and degree in philosophy, 

In philosophy, the contemplations of man do cither pene- 
trate unto God or are circumferred to nature, or are re- 
flected or reverted upon himself. Out of which several 
inquiries there do arise three knowledges, divine philoso- 
phy, natural philosophy, and human philosophy, or human- 
ity. s Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Philosophy has been defined :— The science of things di- 
yine and human, and the causes in which they are con- 
tained ;— The science of effects by their causes ;— The sci- 
ence of suflicient reasons ;— The science of things possible, 
inasmuch as they are possible ;— The science of things, 
evidently deduced from first principles ;— The science of 
truths, sensible and abstract Hee! The application of reason 
to its legitimate objects ;— The science of the relations of 
all knowledge to the necessary ends of human reason ; — 
The science of the original form of the ego or mental self ; 
— The science o: 


f Bolen Cel atte Boone of Ante absolute ; 

+ wi + — The science of the absolute indifference of the idealand 
mly; wisely; real, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, iii. 
either based on concepts 


ture; 


) Bofntting apo net: calm; tempe 
speculative 


b . 
{rated by reason; undisturbed by passion; aie 

‘ibber had lived a dissi ated life, and his phi sop ica 
EAN with his careless poy we breastplate 

{ j Pope failed Ce, 

pealahicron inw A Disraeli, Quar, of Authors, p. 106. 
2, Pertaining to or used in the study of pete 
philosophy: as, philosophical apparatus; Ap hil- 
osophical instrument.— Philosophical arrange- 
ment, an Aristotelian category or predicament.— Enos 
sophical foot. See geometrical foot, under,foot.— 
sophical pitch. Sec piteh! .—Philosophical presump- 
tion, an inference of the ampliative sort, : 

Tt n. 1. A student of philosophy ; 
opher.—2, pl. Philosophical studies; 
ophy. 

Hen. Stretsham, a Minori 


a philos- 
philos- 


te, who had s$ ent several 


years here, and at Cambridge, in logicals, R hilosophicals, 
ed 


g ¥ o [that supplicated for that de- 
ee ganone Wead, Fasti Oxon., I. 61. 


philosophically (fl-d-sof’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
philosophical manner; according to the rules 
or principles of philosophy; cal 


rationally. ere R 

] Ais PE All knowledge ofreasonis . » . 
philosophicalness (fil-G-sof’i-kal-nes), m. The or on the Ronatruction of concepts ; the former being call- 
character of lane pulo opina hil hi ed philosophical, nelater uate ron [The system 
i i iser, Seephilosophize, of all philosophical knowledge is called philosophy, It 
pi oeople®, p. crophiser É i i AT ve taken objectively, if womnders tand by it the type 
7 SA a i . of criticising all philosop! hical attempts, which is to serve 
philosophism (fi-los’o-fizm), Re KS F. philoso- for the criticism of every subjective ‘philosophy, however 
g. philoso, phismo; various and changeable the systems may be. In thismanner 


phisme FE) It. filosofismo = Pg 

as philosoph-y + -ism.] Spurious or 

ed philosophy; the affectation of philosophy. 
Among its more notable anomalies may be reckoned 


the relations of French philosophism to Foreign Crowned 
Heads. Carlule, Diderot. 


philosophist (fi-los‘6-fist), n. [< F. philoso- 

phiste = Sp. filosofisia = Pg. philosophista; as 

philosoph-y + -ist.] A philosopher; especially, 
a would-be philosopher. 

This benevolent establishment did not escape the rage 

of the philosophists, and was by them suppressed in the 


commencement of the republican era, 
Eustace, Italy, IV. v. 


or ill-found- philosophy is a mere idea of a possible science which e: 
nowhere in the concrete, but which we may try to appr 
on different paths. . . . So far the concept of philosophy 
is only scholastic. . . . But there is also a universal, or, 
if we may say so, a cosmical conce: pe tconceptus cosmicus) 
of philosophy, which always formed the real foundation of 
that name, . . . In this sense philosophy is the science of 
he relations of all knowledge to the essential aims of hu- 
man reason. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Müller), IT. 719. 
ea ReOe LY isan all-comprehensive Synthesis of the doc- 
trines and methods of science; a coherent body of theo- 
rems concerning the Cosmos, and concerning Man in his 
relations to the Cosmos of which he is a part. 
J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 9. 
That philosophy only means psychology and morals, or 
in the lastresort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed 
through the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious 
advances of science. Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 95. 


2. A special branch of knowledge of high spec- 
ulative interest. (a) Any such science, as alchemy (in 
Chaucer). 

Voydeth your man and lat him be theroute, 

And shet the dore, whyls we ben aboute 

Our privetee, that no man us espye 

Whayls that we werke in this philosophye. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 128. 


philosophized, ppr. philosophizing. [< uh oeonh y 


Anaxarchus his pain, though it seems not so sharp, yet pædeutie considerations upon which a special 


h : 7 
SA | Sn ere Oe hizeso science is founded; general principles con- 
‘in a mortar. H 6 braying nected with a science, but not forming part of 


Eye 


In the management of his ma 

Ang to philosophise too much. 
„No phil 

ated a sect, 


But who so coude in other thing him grope, 
Thaune hadde he spent al his TETA t 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 645. 


tu- 
18, 


airs 


zor [< philoso- 
0 philosophizes, Also 


j-fres), n. [< philo: ; 
a philosopher. EE roher 
„Augur, and can turn j 
cre Goes and Pay l 
h 


; sophies (-fiz). 
hilosophie, 

= Pg. phi- 
fie = G. philo- 


n Public Domai 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
han are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 167. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame; 
ain wisdom all, and false philosophy. $ 
= Dilton, P. L., ii. 565. 
e may return to the former distribution of the three 
Philosophies, divine, natural, and human. 
aan Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 152. 
e shall in yain interpret their words by the notions of 
‘our philosophy and the doctrines in our schools, Locke. 


5. A calm temper which is unrufiled by small 

rances; a stoical impassiveness under ad- 

rsity.— Association philosophy. See association. 
y. 


mAtomic or atomistic philosop See atomic.— 


hilosophy, the philosophy of St. Augustine 


grad other fathers of the church. —Constructive phi- 


hy, the philosoph; 7 % 
§ phy of Schelling and others, as op 
konie the merely destructive PRISED: of Kant.— 
a phil philosophy, the doctrine of atoms consid- 
nena ot losophy or general explanation of the phe- 
-advoc aoe particularly that form of the doc- 

+ ocated by Robert Boyle.— Critical philosophy. 


See eritical.—Doctor of philosophy. See doctor. — EX- ~ 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ae 


R yd: 
Soph 


sT 
an, c Uctiyi 


thagorean saie f t i 
i gorean gehool of ROO of millon tat aa 
he absout. cide aii h : 
the philo: R 
Absoluteidentity ochel] ind 
ab identity op he ing ang hilog 03; A 
ih positive ae oand Hegej Ph opty 
action as it 
nected with Hee 
famines 

®, or co; 
which e i 
tal phi other am HY p sepia, tla et 
The Philosophy of he che ert te a : 


See 


orépyew, loy ž 
n mother { ] 
philotechni 
nique, < Gee (ie 


P 

) 

for the arts, one keclinie, Olein h 

thom; devoted © disposition af 

moting ad oted to study spt? Study oppo 
lls advancem ano arts tito 

philotechnica] (ian them. Ss or g? 


technic + -al.] $ ek'ni-kal 
: +1 Same as 3al), a, 
philotheosophical (ila gp tileco, (ok, 
p ilolsophical) + theoso ee Kal) 
p tilosophy and theosophe, 4] Ra 
King of Berytus, to whom ee 


phito-theosophical writ 
7 phical writings, 


love-charm; prop. 
philo-.] A potion 
of exciting sexual 
They can make friends orton ete ey 
The cailliachs (old Highland ri) ‘an i ea 
which were designed to have the elfect of shin 

: i Scott, Rob Roy, lh 
philter, philtre (fil’ter), v. t.; pret. andy, 
philtered, philtred, ppr. philtering, philiring, {( 
philter, n.] 1. To impregnate with a loyep- 
tion: as, to philter a draught.—2. To excite 


sexual love or desire bya potion. Dr. H. Mom. 1 


Soon, like wine, 
Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-philtred mine. 
Lowell, Endymion, i 
philtrum (fil’trum), m. [L.: see philter) 4 
philter. 


ve itself i t philtrum. 

Love itself is the most pelea Hae atin 

i il’i-dér ] ix, 1824), (0 
Philydor (fiV'i-dôr), n. (NL. (Spis, 

Aa love, + üdðup, water.) A genus of Sot 


çin 
American sypallazi 
drocolaptide, 
such as 


-dra 
ilydracee (Hl? 
sa tHON <P. 


ee ee Ee ee 


4447 


a vein, + -Aoyia, < déyew, s 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


a I Sn ag we 


peak: see -ology.| ness; apathy; calm self-restraint. 


» erect stem, which phlebolith (fleb’6-lith), n. Sa ’ phie onoid 

ong teous bracts, forming phlebolitic Heb a ik) Peay, as phlebolite. tive and respirat if y 

resemble the sedges “_je,) Having phiebolites: “one phiebolite + by cou Hic: passages, and discharged 
eS ans, 1788), puievolites. e8; characterized by toe engi, auli@ a E A e 

sp ju. (Banks, Aion) r year aera onghe cruditye and lack of perfect i 
m) marshes; DIGT: Aa ase ale eG b--loj‘i-kal), a. [< phlebolog- in thestomarke is engendered great abundance of naughty 
mowth in | > dup ~ic-al.) Of or pertaining to phlebology og-y baggage and hurtfull phleqme. ghty 
rer my ts type of the phlebology (fl¢-bol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. g7% Gn By, £: D pinranbinge dies TET 8 

genus plan mi - 9/2) (G723-), &. Dullness; sluggishness; indifference; cool- 
di 


us Ot P hed by Mhatibrane i : 
t) og, disting iry, and the long That branch of anatomy which treats of the 

f races of the ove l D lanuginosum, Y] ri í i "tis ¢ on the veins. Dunglison. 

tio pe only SPee hern China. It beats Par ore (2EB (feb! o-mé-tri’tis), n. [NIL., < 
. ne ija to ern Coming bracts Gr, 97é) (97€B-), a vein, + ufzpa, the womb, + 


es becoming road th Iteri 
eri their broad -itis.] Uterine phlebitis. 
red spikes, phleborrhage (fleb’o-raj), n. [= F. phiébor 
AR rhagie, < Gr. ¢7£Boppayia, the bursting of scat 
4 ¢ 62) (ġ2eß-), a vein, + -payia,< bnyvivae burst.] 
Venous hemorrhage. y TR 


My a solita 
TET. s brigh 
aterworh A 

; [< phimosis 


6G, & muzzle. 


ane, < olf phleborrhage.|] Same as phleborrhage. 


riem 
f i contraction of philip] A piwan break, burst.] The rupture of a vein 
' y [NL., < Gr. ġ2ép (6228-), a vein, + Opóußocic, a 

pevali lepp ap 


al 
ry e slo, 
Lit wyll MY one me fro. 


beara in a vein. 
phlebotomic (fleb-d-tom’ik),a. [< phlebotom- 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to A ig) 


Alas 


glish form of phy: otomic + -al.] 


They only think you animate yor 

With too much ‘ire, he are aa phlegm. 

“tite y Dryden, To Lee, 1. 42. 
hey judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 

EE i ee on Criticism, 1, 662. 
A , NO inni 

From his cool phlegm cont Donald's arire valse. 

e: Crabbe, Works, I 75. 
s temperament boasted a certain amount of phlegm, 


NL., < Gr. gives’, © Yhleborrhagia (fleb-6-ra’ji-i E and he preferred an nundemonstrative, not ungentle, but 
[ p 8 ( O-Taji-t), n. [NL.: see serious aspect to any other. Clits Broads, abay cit 


iy, MUL Ie, Compare para- i x l =8yn. 4. Insensibility, Impaszibilit id : 
reputial oiis pilebor nemis (fleb-O-rek’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. phlegmat, n. Same SONIM., eee oe 
pip (g2€B-), a Vein, + Pye, a rupture, < pny- Pl : 


egmagogic (tleg-ma-goj’ik), a. and n. [< 


5 py a sparrow. 5 T phlegmagog-ue + -ic. ° a. Expelling : 
a noise made by i phlebothrombosis  (fleb’6-throm-bo’sis), n. having the charastal obi e aaa 


II. n. A phlegmagogue. 


becoming clotted or eurdled: see thrombosis.) Phlegmagogue (fleg’ma-gog),n. [< E. phleg- 
magogue, flegmagogue = Pg. phlegmagogo = It. 


lemmagogo, < Gr. oreyuaywyéc, carrying off 


f 

Onillyp is 80 AO. en eer ISS l ning phlegm, ¢ ọ7éypa, phlegm. + áyoyóc, © a 

That PHINY elton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 138. phlebotomical (fleb-6-tom’i-kal), a. [À phleb- off, € aye, tea EGS UA E 
7 Pertaining to or of the nature posed to possess the property of expelling 


a 5 Sn 4 h 
tg gist h, A siddle EPE gorruption of physi- of phlebotomy. phlegm. 
fsa are. phlebotomise, v. t. See phlebotomize. phlegmant, n. See phlegmon. 

ately | Feat Pat fiadle English form of python. phlebotomist (flé-bot’o-mist), n. [= F. phlé phlegmasia (fleg-ma’si-i), n. [= F, philegma- 

GR | sont t A” A Middle English form oi botomiste = Pg. phlebotomista (cf. Sp. flebétomo, $ fleqmasie, < NL. phlegmasia, < Gr. o/eypa- 

ve, + fitonesseh Ms It. flebotomo), a phlebotomist; as phlebotom-y+ 7% inflammation, < ¢/eyuaivew, heat, be heated 

mia [aie go phyz; an abbr. of phisnomy, -ist.] One who practises phlebotomy; ‘ablood- OF inflamed, < ọ2éypa, flame: see phlegm] In 

mpted | i) [iste face or visage. [Flumor- letter. med., inflammation.— Phlegmasia, dolens (literally 
{ painful inflammation), puerperal tumid leg: an affection 


phlebotomize (flé-bot’o-miz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
poty woutd think 8 phiebotomized, ppr. phlebotomizing. (= F. phlé- 

gly Body iy Phy. >  botomiser = Sp. flebotomizar = Pg. phleboto- 
paler Mr ailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 51. misar; as phlebotom-y + -ize.] To let blood 


panow] 
"at o by thy slovenly Dress, 


Who can see sul r 
| sitte shock'd? 


} sutectasia (fle-bek-ta’si-ti), 7. , [NL., < Gr. 
ERN ‘ yein, + ieraate, dilatation: see 


h y 


nii] Dilatation of a vein. 


Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, i. 1. phlebotomise. 
All body politicks . . . must have an evacuation for 
their corrupt humours, they must be phlebotomized. 
Howell, England's Tears (ed. 1645). 
A > 
4 = hok-to! : f PN Let me beg younot . . . tospeak of a “thorough-bred ” 
ae (fe bek 1 1S J n. m L., í an as a “blooded” horse, unless he has been ARE phle- 
tify (oie), a vem, T E oç, out Of piace: botomized. Iconsentto your saying “blood horse,” if you 
| «bpa ] Abnormal situation of a vein. like. 0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, p. 40. 
= aes y Piet 
T aD GE re n. pl. [NL. phlebotomy (flé-bot’6-mi), n. {Formerly spelled 
Bier nlesti Da aa Y laona ', — phlebotomie; < OF. phlebotomie, F. phlébotomie 
panna $ ala] Ñn ond ad © Sp, fboionia = Pa: phletelonit m I fi 
, characterized by the rami- rte 4 Aans Aerio 
fatin of the gastric canal (alleged to serve botomia, < LL. phlebotomia, < Gr. d/eBorouia, the 


ne, “inte ; 226 ; opens, 
; k i AERE opening of a vein, blood-letting, < ġ2eßorópos 
me eration as well as digestion) termed E veins, ¢ ġ2éy (ġ2e8-), a vein EE 
n] A f Pitocascular, comprising such genera as AC- -auetv. @ at ele Jret 
ten or Elysia 3 TRA rape, cut. Cf, fleam -] The act or practice 
rats ramifcations eur reinges paninteined thas mere of opening a vein for letting blood, asa remedy 
pi ee tte division he made was of ordinal rank, £0 disease or with a view to the preservation 
Gr as they are believed to be hepatic. Thefamilies of health. 
1 #lysiidæ exhibit the structure in question. 


South Tear now referred to the Nudi i Every sin is an incision of the soul, alancination, a phle- 
T 5 ide, Elysia, al jee ea ata. See cuts botomy, a letting of the soul-blood. ” Donne, Sermons, xi. 
anes Phlegethontius (lej-e-thon’ti-us), t (NL. < 
anidibn : Gr. ġ2eyéðwv, ppr. of ġ2eyébew, burn, scorch, burn 
} ab n, rae i up.] A genus of sphingid moths, founded by 
Mletenter Herrich-Schäffer in 1854, havin the thorax 
ii tufted, head prominent, palpi we 1 developed, 
eyes large and scarcely ciliate, and outer bor- 
i (formerly called Macrosila quin uemaculata) is the com- 
L Ertensi em, F ër mon five-spotted sphinx, whose la: 
ana) j 100 Of proce or potato-worm, abundant in the nort 
he legs United States upon 
i t matrimony-vine, and ground- 


Wes), 9 


an -W r terpiljar is found in tobacco- 
a teations of ex tobacco-worm moth, whose cierpi See eut under tomatos > Aday 
hlebenter, i 
shite ulerata) have a respiratory phlegm (fem), n. [Also flegm, flegme, ficam, flem, 
R ( ik), a. [< phlebit-i ete. (see fleam?); < ME. fleme, Jleume, < OF 
itis aio or affected leet tie + -ic.] flegme, fleume, F. flegme, phlegme = Sp. flema, 
ubt ii n. (NL. am opins. flegma = Pg. flegma, fleuma, phlegma, phieno p 
Eram (a jnflammation of a v. ) eas 
it ode SETA D ONG < Gr. ọłéyua, fame, fire heat, inflammation; 
oy LW. am), 2. [< Gr EW (OA . GAEYHG, , , hest hle j 
trae HES a writi -$2é (ġ2eß-), hence, as the result of such heat, p gm, m E-fein EA e EN 
ogani or sphy Mg, < ypagerv, write.] A Kane regarded as the matter and cause of flegmon, flemon g. fleimao, g 
burn: see flame.) 1t. 


SMogram from a vein. 


Tica (Heb. many diseases; < ọAéyem, : 


Descripiice a. [<phle- One of the four humors of which the ancient 
M uae of veins; of supposed the blood to be composed. 
The II. medicyn is for to heele the feuere cotid 


č pi , 

a vei $ 7 Q 5 

A eseri an ii 2 papia, < ynge. Book of Quinte Essence 
Vela he Or 92 (92eB-), 
n ze; in bot., noting 
moye. Brit., TV. 87 Of every thing: 


Maketh feum e tall, slow, and wery sone 


0 


queous, insipid, 


A thick viscid m 


der of the wings obliquely rounded. P. celeus 
rya is the tomato-worm 
the tomato, potato, jimson-weed, ow observed to puff a pensive pipe, an 
cherry. P. carolina is the Teal Seer Ris cheek, 

3. Frigid, impassive, unsusceptible. See apathy. 
phlegmatical (fleg-mat’i-kal), a. [< phlegmatic 


iy fi ; tohe d 
- [= F. phlébo- wpich is causid of putrifacctom™ of ferme Rai) T poh its own nature ni 


presenting thrombosis of the large veins of the part, with 
swelling, hardness, whiteness of the skin, and much pain, 
usually affecting the leg, most frequent shortly after c ild- 
pretn ‘Also called phlegmasia alba dolens, milk-leg, and 
white-leg. 


chan horrid ugly Phiz as that Fellow's from; bleed by opening a vein. Also spelled phlegmatic (fleg-mat’ik or fleg’ma-tik), a 


[Also flegmatic, and formerly flegmatick (ME. 
flewmatik, ete.); < F. fleqmatique, phlegmatique 
= Sp. flegmdtico, flematico = Pg. phlegmatico, 
flegmatico, fleumatico = It. flemmatico, < LL. 
phlegmaticus, < Gr. ġteyuarwós, like phlegm, 
pertaining to phlegm, < 9Afua, phlegm: see 
phlegm.) 1+. Of the nature of phlegm; watery ; 
aqueous: as, phlegmatic humors. 

Spirit of wine . . . grows by every distillation more and 
more aqueous and phlegmatic. Newton. 
24. Generating or causing phlegm. 

Cold and phlegmatick habitations. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 
3. Abounding in pulega lymphatic; hence, 
cold; dull; sluggish; heavy; not easily excited 
to action or passion; apathetic ; cool and self- 
restrained: as, a phlegmatic temperament. See 
temperament. 

zitt flewmatik men [are occupied] aboute othere |ima- 
ginations}, but tho men that habounde in blak coler, that 
is malencoly, ben occupied a thousand part with mo 
thougtis than ben men of ony othere complexioun. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 17. 
The officers’ understandings are so phlegmatic 
They cannot apprehend us. 


Heavy and phlégmatick he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, teo dull for rage. 


+ -al.] Same as phlegmatic. 
hlegmatic manner; coldly; heavily. 


nlegmatically. 


Grép (G28-), = Tt. flemma, < ML. phiegma, flegma, P egm, blegmon (fleg’mon), x. [Formerly also, erro- 
a neously, phlegman; CF. flegmon, phlegmon =o 


(a) Inflammation. 


earest of kin to it. 


(b) Inflamm: 
especially the sub: 


a. [« Gr. * 
, like an ini 


tumor, ¢ 


[= F. phléboli m., the a Pa ; p s ; 

a stone-] oe ae ee obtained by subjecting mogi povoeidic, bie k amed tumor (see pileg- 
in a vei ` e ac r G 

Saren Aio yoe tDi n atter secreted in the diges- ak 


Fletcher, Mad Lover, ti. 2. 


Churchill, The Rosciad. 


Many an ancient burgher, whose phlegmatic features had 


hern and middle Teen known to relax, nor his eyes to moisten, was 
j merch d the big drop to 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 465. 


¢ phlegmatically (fleg-mat’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
egmaticly (fleg-mat/ik-li), adv. Same as 
l 


henmone, < L. phlegmone, < Gr. ġAeyuovh inflam- 
s Jean, C ohiyem BUD: see plilegm.) In pathol.: 


eee: all n with phlegmon or inflammation, . . - be- 
Loa we suas it Tae first dzeneration from good blood, andin 


Wiseman, Surgery, i 3- 
ation of the connective tissue, 
cutaneous connective tissue, 


Lower, Conf. Amant., MI. 98. usually suppurative. 
and in- phlegmonoid (fleg’md-noid), 


mon), + eidos, form.] Resembling p! egmon, 


sal deol Perna 


phlegmonous 


onous (fleg’mo-nus), &. 

a S ois =l t. flem mMOonoso ; 
+ -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or of then 
phlegmon: as, phlegmonous inflammation. 
phlegmy (flem’i), «a. Pertaining to, 
ing, or resembling phlegm. 
A phlegmy humour in the body. 


hlemet, x. An obsolete form of leam? 
È i zinneus, 17 


ficum), m [NL. (1 : 
ass ee, Doir, some water-plant 
necording to Sprengel A rundo Ampelodesmon. 
A genus of grasses of the 
of the subtribe Pileoide, and chat 
the dense cylindrical or ovoid spike, 


i ronate 
empty glumes W ingless, mucronate, 0 
a nà much longer than the flowering aa 
There are about 10 species, natives of Europe, sae ane 
northern Asia, northern Africa, ang northern anc ante io 
tic America, They are erect annual or perennial grass , 
with flat leaves, and the flowers usually Con ROIN 
hairy, with a purplish cast in blossom from the e oar 
the abundant anthers, which are large and exserted. (See 


ii ‘stati x or cat's tail) and herd’s- 
lot eres CU aie ae species, in common 
‘ase in the eastern United States.) P. alpinum, the moun- 
tain cat’s-tail grass, is also an excellent meadow-grass for 
colder regions. £ MES 

phlobaphenes (fld-baf’e-néz), n. pl. Brown 
amorphous coloring matters which are present 
in the walls of the bark-cells of trees and 
te aa [Ni 
ë: ö'em), n. [(Ni 
pone ee Cf. phl@un.) In bot., the bast or 
liber portion of a vascular bundle, or the region 
of a vascular bundle or axis with secondary 
thickening which contains sicve-tubes, Com- 
pare vylem. 
oém-sheath (flo’em-shéth), n. In bot., the 
sheath of phloém-tissue sometimes formed 
about the xylem part in a vascular bundle, as 
in certain ferns. ee x 
Phlæocharina, Phlæœocharini (flé’6-ka-11/ni, 
ni), n. pl. [NL < Phieocharis + -ina?, -ini.] 
A group of coleopterous insects named from the 
i genus Phlaocharis, and forming a small tribo of 
the rove-beetle family, Staphylinidz, compris- 
ing species of slender, depressed form. Only 
four genera are known, of which two inhabit 
the United States. 
Phiceocharis (flé-ok’a-ris), n. [NL. (Manner- 


igeli, 1858), irreg. < Gr. 


A genus of rove-beetles, typical of the tribe 
Phleocharina. Fow species are known, con- 
fined to Europe. 
Phloophora (f6-of’o-rii), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
porós, bark, + ġépew = E. bearl.] In Carus’s 
classification, an order of protozoans re 


ida. 
phleophorous (flé-of’6-rus), a. Of or pertain- 


theory. JS, Mill, Logic, v. 4. [i 


2. In med., inflammator 


-dte?.] To combine phlogi i 
giston with,— b 
ticated air or gas, the name given by the old foes 


yew, burn, ¢ 9/08, a flame: see phlox.] In old 


er bodies. Stahl gave this name to 
I combusti- 


‘ina state 
It is onl: 


ble bodies, in order to di 
of liberty. 


] Jabors that a scien- 
first time possible: tho 


ae 


[< F. phleqmo- phlo 
as phlegmon 1 

ol inflammation. | _ r ; 
he nature of in (ilog’6-pit), 7. [< Gr. proydap (< pase, 


contain- à flame, 


Chambers's Cue. 


k! 
7), < acterized by the P 


tribe Agrostidex, type 
raracterized by 
with the 
or short- 


S © D 
resented by the sun-animaleules, Actinophry- Phiox (floks), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1787), < L. 
pulon, < Gr. pe some flower so named from its 
} color, a particular use of ¢Adé, a flame, < ġà 
ing to me Phlæophora. i 7 yew, burn: see flame.] 1, A genus of ornamen- 
a Bum om a. (NL, < Gr. ¢Aodc, bark.] tal gamopetalous plants of the order Polemonia- 
T tot, pele ar portion of barklyingimme- cee, characterized by a deeply three-valved loc- 
oe eymd lio poles. It is also termed ulicidal capsule, included stamens unequally 
cpp j ast. [Not used by later author- Ineerted on the tube of a salver-shaped corolla, 
ye ae 3 and entire leaves. The 30 species are natives of Nortl 
ie Enan a ea [K phlogist-on + America and Siberia. They are; peice E hee. 
i »] Abe iever in the existence of phlogiston, often tall perennials, bearing chiefly opposite leaves, and 
phlogistic (flo-jis’tik), a. [< phlogiston + -ic.] hom flowers usually in a flat or pyramidal cyme, red, 
1, Pertaining or relating to phlogiston vio ch purplish, white, or blue. Most species are culti- 
EES eae . vated under the name phloz, P. speciosa as the pride-of- 
committed in the celebrated phloyistic Columbia, P. subulata as the moss-pink, P. maculata is 
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us (fld-goj’e-nUs), 4. [< Gr. ý2úë 
gogeno S, producing. ] Producing 


(g4o)-), flame, 
phlogopite 


+ (ov, the face), fiery-looking, flaming- 
27 A kind of magnesia mica (see 
mica2, 1) commonly occurring in erystalline 
limestone and in serpentine, It has often a copper- 
like color and pearly luster ; chemically is usually char- 
yee of A small percentage of fluorin, 
phlogosis (tlo-g° sis), n. [NL., < Gr. gAdywore, 
a burning, inflammation, < $265 (gdoy-), flame: 
gee phlox.) In med., inflammation, p 
phlogotic (flo-got’ik), 4. [< phlogosis (-ot-) + 
-ie.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of phlogosis ; 


; inflammatory. 
Phlomis (lo’mis), n, [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr, dAouic, 


also ¢2duo0g, also corruptly ¢łöpoç, 
gévoc, mullen, appar. SO called in allusion to 
the use of its thick woolly leaves as wicks (one 
species being called pious Anyviric, ‘lamp-mul- 
len’); prob. for orig. “P/oyuis, < ġ2oyuóç, a flame, 
< pak yenr, burn: see phlegm, phlox, flame.| A 
venus of gamopetalous plants of the order La- 
biatz, the mint family, belonging to the tribe 
Stachydew ond. subiribe Lamice, and character- 
ized by the villous and coneave upper lip, the 
plicate calyx, and the densely flowered whorls 
in the ax There are about 50 species, natives of the 
Mediterranean region and Asia, They are herbs or shrubs 
with rugose or puckered leaves, often thick and woolly or 
hoary, and sessile yellow, purple, or white flowers. They 
rank among the most showy hardy plants of the mint fam- 
ily. About n dozen species are in common cultivation, 
especially P. fruticosa, the Jerusalem sage (see sage), a half- 
shrubby plant, 3 to 5 feet high, covered with rusty down, 
and producing many dense whorls of rich-yellow flowers 
Several other shrubby species from the Mediterrane 
cultivated under the name Phlomis. P. Her 
wind-herb, is the best of the herbaceous species. DP. tube 
rosa occurs introduced on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 
See also lampwick, 2, and Jupiter's-distay. 


red, + -ite*.] 


hlorizin (flor’i-zin), n. [= F. phloorrhizine, 
p. 


irreg. < Gr. gAoippitoc, having roots covered 
with coats of rind, < ġĉoróç, bark, + piča, root.] 
A substance (Co1Mo1010) discovered in the 
fresh bark of the root of the apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum, It forms fine colorless four-sided silky 
needles, soluble in water. ‘The solution has a bitter and 
slightly astringent taste. It has been used with success 
in intermittents, and while it is administered produces 
glycosuria. 


heim, 1830).< Gr. Zobe, bark, + yaiper, rejoice.] phloroglucin (fl6-r6-g]6’sin), n. [< phlor(izin) 


+ glucin.] A substance widely distributed in 
the vegetable kingdom, when pure crystallizing 
in small yellow crystals with the composition 
CgH3(OH)g; a trivalent phenol. It is used in 
microscopy as one of the best reagents for test- 
ing lignified cell-walls. : 


he wild sweet-william of the middle and western United 


c mmatory. States. P. paniculata, with large pyramidal clusters of 
fai to irosenEabpaiaied skal eugene; titre wid poy ot eastern States. wit 
Phlogisticationt (idjs--ka’shon), n, [= P. g pnan eae Hovering species of the soul. 
act or process of CRC ao The phloxin Gore: : "ee E S e fl ns 

phlogiston (fl0-jis’ton), n. NLK uke 4 sin), n. [< Gr. ¢A6£, flame, 


Tóc, inflammable, burnt up, verbal adj. of ¢0- fe coat Itis the potassium salt of tetra-brom- 


2 A 2 ane 
.] A coal-tar color used in dyeing, similar 


fluorescein. 


chem., the supposed princi 5 hlox- ; 
DEEN rinciple of inflammabili- phlox-worm (floks’/wérm), n. The larva of 
ty; the matter of fire in composition with oth- al Teias, a noctuid moth, plosely 
nt whi h e well- ll-wor th o 
ment which he enpas to De pure iro fx Yro peice ele- the cotton, It feeds i varieties 
guish it fromifire in action or Of Phlox, and pupates under ground. See cut 
: in next column, ' 

phlyctena, hlyctæna (flik-té’nii), n.; pl. 
liyctenee, phiycteene (në). [NL phlyctæna, < 

X, $AbKrawa, a blister, pustule, < gable, pàtew, 

ty over.] A small vesicle. : é 
vhiyetenar, phlyctenar (flik-té’niir), a. [K 
Pilyetons D erna, + -ar3.] Affected with p 
3, Dlistered. 
phlyctenoid, phlyctanoid (flik-té’noid), a. [< 
Gr. 


- Pirtawa, blister, + eldoc, form.] Resem- 


bling a phlyctena, 


| Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


E, 


Phlox-worm and Moth Ur 
re, 


hI; 
EAE Phlyctanoy, 
exhibiting- yeteng, + S (fl 


tothe pny 


phlyetena. oY of the nature dy x 
phlyctenula @ 


pl. Phlyctenita? eay oben (ik 
phiyctena, philyctaena.y ele è) 
ena in the cono e] Mmed 
phlyctenular, phiyen 2 rt 
[S phlyctenula 
ing to, of tl i 
phlyctenula,_ 
mation of the con et¥eten 
on the cornea, Senio conjunc. 
phlyzacium (flī-zā’si ; 
INL, < Gr. dAvCdxcon, 
eave, boil over. ] £ Trei k 
pho, interj. A had s Dall ene 
phobanthropy (f bathe 
Betola, fear (< bb foc, 16-i), n, ` 
A morbid € e repan fear), T ing K tng, 
dread of manking, yp eva tay 
phobophobia (f6-po-terh, n 5 Westminster pe 
Beicbat, fear ( 606 fork ub INL, (Gro, 
Morbid dread of being ala + ify, tea) 
Phobos (f6’bos), n. (Nhe ce : 
companion of Ares or Mars W, oh 
fication of @680¢, fear tae iw 8 personi- 
Jat, be seared, fear, flee CE. Deian (Gia 
ner of the two satellites of the Aa Ti 
covered by Asaph Hall at Wookie ti ie 
gust, 1877. This extraordina bode cee 
E ae 1877, This extraordinary body revolves in the plis 
a eaor Re ars, RD distance of only about gi 
£ eor Aba on 1e planet, but as it is protally 
ee a i a half miles in diameter, it woali sp 
pen s n y one sixth of the apparent diameter of our ma 
at the zenith, and on the horizon, owing to the enorma 
parallax, only about one fourteenth of the same. At te 
equinoxes it is in eclipse about one flith of the tisa 
or double that proportion of the time between sast 
At the solstices it does not suffer eclips. 


y Fear, t 


hoca (fö'kä), 2. 
ss Pg. phoca, Kili, ph 


oca, < Gr. gon asea y 
g 2. [cap] [NL.] A genus as 


A seal.— 


“tansive at leas! 
or seals, formerly coextensive at 


sabre | 
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Gr. gdxara, a por- phocomelus (f6-kom’e-lus), n 


< geG i) y A 7 «3 pl. phocomeli 
oise sd, a seal: ia ns ad < Gr. gdxn, a seal, + ioe ABE 
orpo! y toceteceta- In teratol., a monster with v Cy » 
odon , ster with very s pias 
oid oco . such as P. y short extremi- 


ties, the hands and feet being 
tached directly to the trunk. 
gelesa o 182), n. pl. 

of Phæbas, < Gr. topaç, a priestess of 
Poißoç, Apollo, Phe Ss gee: PRON aa 
fe pol peal see Phabus.] Priest- 


Os rte 
a the dolphins apparentlyrae: 
which the cervi- 
313; theteeth 
eth of the jaw, 
ye mandible is 
ranial © 


Attired like Virginian Priests, by w 
a ests, by who è Sunk 
adored, and therefore called the Deine Se ee 


Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's 


Unn, 


j ui Pho- k 
jj pl. NL., < Gr. Poin, the mo i 
. 4 ‘fa . } on-godde sister of oif 
cetaceans, typified Phæbus: see Phebus.’ he OEP 
, porpoises: sodden. e Phæbus.] 1. The moon or moon- 
P Mi ¿ Gr. GOKaLG, & Pria i To-morrow night, when Phæbe doth 
te 7.56 D fae r se; ot or : n » whe habe do’ 
-ső sem DUNE a porpoise 5 Her silver visage in the watery Pipe 
o, nind. Shak., M. N. D., i 
K phocenine SR tal., M. N. D., i. 1. 209. 
ly he r -al.] Phoca : : : , 
su to h EK me T ] 2 [l c] A Cuban fish, Haliperca phæbe. F. 
“hy ’ Rare. acl. : 
j noced, < L. S 
AND, prop. Phocieay ©” Phebe? (fehe), n. 
, ' a3 C ay 2 = b * ‘ 
Joxan, & maritime of Coman spelling to L. Phæbe: see Phabel. 


d the parent city pewit.] The water-pewee, or pewit flycatcher, 
Sayornis J USCUS. See cut under pewit. : ; 
Phebean (f@-bé’an), a. [< Phebus + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by Phebus Apollo. 
Whose 
ble to distinguish PE 
and Phæbean from the popular. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, Prol 
phæbe-bird (fé’bé-hérd), n. The phæbe. 
phebium (fe’bi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. Loi for, 

Pheebus, i. e. the sun: see Phabus.] ie 


; see Site eae a. Ot 
= def.) + aed I, a. 
? eis (see CO1); Loe gece 
ine to Phoeis, % state of ancient 
awing, i 
rE" or its inhabitants. ‘sed hohe 
Gree patie oF aM inhabitan Phocis. 
4, ADE k 
ime {o’si-dé), Ne pl. [NL < Phoca + 
paide (i ily of aquatic carnivorous mam- 
i) ER Fere and suborder Pinnipe- 


k order Tea hn Ana a Aie g S 7 Amme 
akol he limbs modified into fins o1 flip- suggested by Proctor for the unknown sub- 
4, pa d 


; formerly coextensi 
ries and the walruses 

into three subiami- 
hechina, the walrus- 
The last alone no 
ceatitate the family Phocidee, haying the body truly pho- 


stance which produces the 1474 line of Kirch- 
hofi’s scale in the spectrum of the solar corona: 
commonly called coronium. 
Phebus (fé’bus), n. [= F. Phébus = Sp. It. 
ee ark and Febo = Pg. Phebo, < L. Phabus, < Gr. topoc, 
a limbs projecting backward, ani > s (se i re. bri pie 
uy the hinder ed forward the outer ear obso- I Renis ee def.), ` goipos, pure Lg < ġáoc, 
were fore flippers smaller than the hind one 1 pac, light, S< gaem, shine: See phasel.] A name 
He he digits P raessively shortened and armed with of Apollo, often used in the same sense as Sol 
firs while the hind flippers are emarginated by the or Helios, the sun-god. 
uatening of the third and fourth digits, Be ually 
fat net always provided with claws, ‘Lhe incisor: 
rable in number, and the upper ones are unnotched. 
Tee skull has no alisphenoid canals, and the postorbital 
«are obzolete. In this restricted se 1e Pho- 
riz are represented by about 12 genera, and divided into 
te subfamilies Phocine, Cystophorince, and Stenorhyn- 
Aig, See cuts under harp-seal, Pagomys, Phoca, seall, 
[S athus, y 4 
ignathus, 
Hodform (fo'si-f6rm), a. [< Gr. ġórn, a seal, + 
Lfirna,form.] Resembling a seal in structure; 
hiring the form or characters of the Phocide. 
Thocing (f0-si’n6), n. pl. [NL., < Phoca + -inæ.] 
Te leading subfamily of Phocidæ proper, typi- 
ey ite genus Phoca, having normally six 
eee incisors, and narrow na- 
aa Pin maxillary bones. The genera be- 
thi Halich are Pagomys, Pagophitus, Erigna- 
oc ere and Monachus. 
wne (f0'sin), a. and n. 


the seals. 1 
der, including the o 

ahe rho trae seals, and divide 

ET retocephatina, the otaries ; T 

the seals proper. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heayen’s gate sings 
‘And Phabus’gins arise. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3.22. 

Pheenicez (ié-nis’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < Phania (Phanic-) + -czx.] 
A tribe of palms, consisting of the genus Pha- 
nix, and distinguished by the pinnately divided 
leaves, with acuminate segments induplicate in 
the bud, dicecious flowers, and a long, solitary, 
coriaceous and compressed spathe. 

pheeniceous (fé-nish’ius), 4. [< Gr. ġomireoc, 
purple-red, < gous (ġorvik-), purple-red.] Same 
as phenicious. 

Pheenicercus (fé-ni-sér’kus), n. (NL. (Swain- 
son, 1831,as Phanicircus; emended Phenicercus, 
Strickland, 1841), prop. Phanicocercus (Cabanis, 
1847), and erroneously Phenicocercus (Bona- 
parte, 1850) ; < Gr. ġoivië (dorveK-), purple-red, + 


foe | til) La 1 Sentai [< Gr. gon, a seal, réprog tail.] A genus of South American non- 
Ji} tothe Phocidæ at Teenie; of or pertaining oscine passerine birds, of the family Cotingide 
ride Ntricted SISTER Belonging to the and subfamily Rupicolinz, closely related to the 
hoe | m otarine, ily Phocine: distinguished cock-of-the-rock (see Rupicola): so called from 


the color of the tail. 
nifex and P. nigricollis, mer yen 
lombia, the latter found in the vicinity of Para. 


There are two species, P. car- 
the former of Cayenne and Co- 


«n. Any memt 
A ber of ing; ¢ 
ean, the Phocine ; a phoca- Both are 


don) y : chiefly of ascarlet or bloody-red color; in P. nigricollis the 
EH teal, + biote (edon ce Sek A c back, wings Y Tof the tail are black. Also 
nus of ea + ddob¢ (b5ovr-) = È. gran, N neck, back, wings, and tip of the 


called Carnifex. ae 
Pheenician, a. and ab See Phenician. 
hænicin, n. See phenicin. _, _ 
Pheenicophiline (f6-ni-kof-i-li’n8), n. pl. (NL., 
< Phanicophilus + -ing.) A subfamily of Ta- 
nagride, represented by the genera Pheenico- 
philus and Calyptophilus, peculiar to San Do- 
mingo. We NL. Œ 
Phænicophilus (fé-ni-kot ius), n. (ND. (H. 
E. A Eh 1851), < Gr. ois (gowrs-), the 


kocog Cann 9-don’ shi-it), n. pl. [NL., < 
BS of the an Ry el One of the primary 
meg of the gen elacea, entirely extinct, 
tupe atgo era Zeuglodon, Squalodon, 
ans of the Tertiary epoch, 

mg connecting-links be- 


4 nd the pinni : 
| Mocodoni: Pinniped aquatic 
i Ena Matic (fö-k 3 


[L. Phæbades, pl. b 


Sey LE | fé-ni-kop-t 


and eGangotri 


Pholadide 


date-palm, + ioc, loving.] The typical genus 
of Phenicophiling, having a comparatively slen- 
der bill, moderate tarsi, and square tail. P 
palmarum is the leading species, : 4 : 
cenicoptert, n, See phenicopter, 
henicopteride (fé’ni-kop-ter’i-dé), n. pl 
(NL.,< Phanicopterus + -ide.| A family of bicds 
of the suborder Odontoglosse and order Lamel- 
lirosty s, consisting of the flamingos only Tts 
prn it position is intermediate bet ween the storks and 


herons on the one ha and : “ks 6 
ethers 1e one hand and the ducks and geese on the 


The group ia called Odontogloseæ Wy Nitze 
Amphimorphe by Huxley. See Eee ap by LST ee 


1 (£8’bé), 7 spy a 
Pheebe! (f6’bé), n. [Also Phebe; < L. Phabe, < Phænicopteroid (fé-ni-kop’te-roid), a. Of or 


resembling the Phanicopteroidce. 
e-roi' dé-@) 

NL., < Phanicopterus + -oide A ay 
gos regarded as a superfamily: synonymous 
with both Amphimorphe and Odontoglosse. 
pheenicopterous (fé-ni-kop’te-rus), a. [< Gr. 
gowrnézrepoc, in lit, sense ‘red-winged’: see 
Phenicopterus.| Having red wings, as a fla- 


[An imitative name, ac- mingo; relating to the genus Phænicopterus. 
Cf. Phenicopterus (fé-ni-kop’te-rus), n. 


fai jl t (NL., 
1. phanicopterus, the flamingo, < Gr. ootvixd~ 
FTEpOC, A bird, supposed to be the flamingo, lit. 
red-winged,’ < doi (gowx-), purple-red, red, + 
rep, feather, wing.] 1. The typical and lead- 
ing genus of Phanicopteride, usually held to be 
conterminous with the family, and sometimes 
divided into four sections—Phanicopterus prop- 
er, Pheniconaias, Phonicorodias, and Phanico- 
parrus. P. antiquorum is widely distributed in Africa 
and some parts of Asia and Europe; P. ignipaliiatua is 
South American; P. minor is African; P. ruber inhabits 
the southern United States, the West Indies, and other 
parts of tropical America; andinus is found in the 
Andes of Peru, Bolivia, and See cut under flamingo. 


Chili. 
2. The constellation Grus. 

pheenicurous (fé-ni-ku’rus), a. [< L. phanicu- 
rus, < Gr. dowikovpoc, a bird, the redstart, lit. 
‘having a red tail, < pos (ġomix-), purple-red. 
red, + oùpá, a tail.] Having a red tail. 
henix!, n. See phenir. 
henix? (fé/niks), x. [NL. (Linnwus, 1737), 
< Gr. goimé, the date-palm; ¢f. toiv, Pheni- 
cian: see Phenician.| A genus of palms, con- 
stituting the tribe Phanicee, characterized by 
the three distinct carpels (only one of whic 
matures), containing a single erect cylindrical 
seed with a deep longitudinal groove, and hay- 
ing the embryo near the base or on the back. 
The 12 species are the cultivated and the wild date-palms, 
all natives of the Old World, within or near the tropics 
of Asia and Africa. The habit of different species varies 
greatly, the trunks being either short or tall, robust or slen- 
der, erect or declined. The trunk is destitute of spines, 
but is commonly covered with the persistent leaf-bases. 
The palms grow in close clusters, forming groves. The 
pinnate leaves are large and terminal, forming a spread- 
ing canopy, each consisting of very numerous narrow, 
rigid, and compressed leaflets, the lower ones shorter and 
transformed into spines. The ‘abundant yellow and rather 
small flowers have three sepals and three petals. The stam- 
inate trees bear oblong or ovoid flowers on numerous erect 
and much-branched spadices between the upper leaves. 
The pistillate trees bear s herical flowers on similar but 
often nodding spadices, fo! lowed by numerous. cylindrical 
orange, brown, Or black berries, those of P. dactylifera 
being the dates of commerce. (For this fruit, see date- 
palm and date3; and for the sugar made from it, see 
jaggery and goor.) This species is the chief palm of his- 
tory and of ceremony, having been used as the emblem 
of triumph from the Egyptian worshi of Isis onward. It 
is the palm of ancient Palestine, and has been for cen- 
turies cultivated for miles along the Italian and French 


palm-branches are 
unfolding 1 
It does not fruit in Italy nor under glass, and requires for 
successful growth an average annual te 
In Africa native huts are made from its 
is used for building, 
stalks for brooms, crates, 
and an intoxicating drink 
a height of $0 and rarely 120 feet, and bears fruit, thou; 
in diminishing abundance, for 
necessity of artificially fertilizing 
the existence of sex in plant: 


sap. 
5 + is said can be made to flow from the upper part 
à to-kõ-don’ti : which it is sai ‘ a aaa 
rst chaning to ae E< phocodont of iis trunk fo and P. recinatay a Neni palm from 
4 oid (tò tacters, codontia, or hav- the Cape of Good Hope, also bear sweet edible berrien 
, tite for 10), a. and the valued, as is P. paludosa, a stout Indian tree, for deco- 
d | Lnginp os] I ae n. [K Gr. dx, a seal rative uses. 4 
wey nln nee Phoeoige Sem ling a seal; be- pholad (fad), n. A member of the family 
tiia canes of the Phocoidea aincoa (llada a/s6-), n. pl. [NL., < Pho- 
Netay Stperfa, ite mpl. [NL si las (Pholad-) + -acea.] A family of bivalves: — 
Me el “and Py y of pinnipeds, co $ Saho: same as Pholadidæ. De Blainville, 1825. 
la on Ss togetha CCidæ, or the ear ontang, Pholadidæ (f9-lad’i-de), n. pl. NL., < Pholas 
osman +5. Contrasted gonr gal and ear- Pholad-) + -ide.]_A family of lithodomous or 
meni ly aa, the walr with Trichechoi- ho hagous lamellibranch mollusks, typified 
Org} vor canine teses, They haye no ithop 
Ola; 


ceth, and the incisors 


py the genus Pholas; the piddocks and their 
are five on each side, the 


allies. The animals have the lobes of the mantle mostly 


Phen icophilus palmarum. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Pholadide 


dand everted upon the umbonal region, 
triage orifices, narrow branchie proton, ror Ia 
branchial siphon, and a short truncated foot. The uo 
aping and sinupaliiate, without hinge or ligamont a 
Rosides the pair of large valves there are small access 


valves near thoumbones, ‘The family terete. spool 


güç, mussel) + F 
“idæ.] A family of bivalves. 
nus Pholadomya. They 
The mantle margins are mo: 
the foot is small, 
with a small pro- 
cess bifurcated Dbe- 
hind, and the bran- 
chi are thick and 
appendiculate. The 
shell is equivalve, 
very thin, nacre- 
ous internally and 
with radiating ribs, 
without hinge- 
teeth, and with an 
external ligament. 
The living species are few, and are found only in very 
deep water, but in former ages they were very numerous. 
Pholas (fòlas), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1758), < Gr. 
dude (¢uað-), lurking in a hole, a mollusk that 
makes holes in stones (Lithodomus); cf. dureiv, 
lurk in a hole, ġw4eóç, a hole, lurking-place.] 
1. The typical genus of the family Pholadidæ 
and the subfamily Pholadinæ. It was formerly co- 
extensive with the family, but has been variously subdi- 
vided. Byrecent writers it is restricted to species having 
the dorsal margin protected by two accessory valves (see 
accessory), anterior and posterior, and with umbonal pro- 
cesses reflected over the beaks. ‘The species are of some 
economical value, the Pholas dactylus, called piddock, be- 
ing marketable and also used as bait in England. 
2. fl c.) A species of the genus Pholas; a 
holad; a piddock. See cut under piddock. 
olcidæ (fol’si-dé), n. pl. [NL. (C. Koch, 
1850), < Pholcus + -idæ.] A family of spiders 
formerly placed in the superfamily Retitelariæ, 
but recently put among the more primitive 
Zorms umoa the Dysderidæ, Hypochilidæ, and 
istatid®, They are pale, long-legged spide: 
in dark paces aain either e eight Ge 
male palpi are very peculiar, 
Pholcus (fol kus), n. [NL. (Walckenaer, 
< Gr. gozkde, squint-eyed, 
typical of the family Ph 
an three groups, a cluster of three on each side 
of the median two. Nine Species are known in th 
United States. ‘They li ae 
tal ey live either in cellars or under rocks 
in the woods, and construct irregular webs in which they 
stand upside down. The webs are violently shaken as a 
en pe ee tongan is carried in the female’s mouth. 
relationship with ie Citra itlealate, indicating a 
pholerite (fol’e-rit), n, [Prop. 
Gr. goic (g0/d-), scale, + “tee 


Pholadomga candida (left valve). 


1805), 
] A genus of spiders, 
olcide, having the eyes 


*“pholidite, < 
A clay-like 


mineral closely related to or identi i i A : 
k itoi i ical with “eport, ete., = L. fama, ete.: see famel, Jable.) Tap. Dict. [Rare] ; 
ae at usually occurs in masses con- sound; a vocal sound; a Peo e eA by ae (f6/ne-tiz), vt it phone -it 
pholidote P the vibration of the vocal cords; one of the Pei ppr- phonetizhti [Rare] gest 
Mad wh Sealen Cote KASA aa armed, Bymsty elements of uiterance, Seo phonalo, To represent DOnt gusta 
‘vit +47, ve ; @ scale, TO- netic. f j amber of $" pat the 00 ype 
Plone de sealy or squamous, yao phone? (fon), n. [Abbr. of telephone, n.] A ao AEO not ns a IRS pns onewa paghi p6 
nea mi n. [NL (Fries, 1828), < Gr. ¢uwíç, telephone: generally applied to the receiver, spelling dew deow, Wh ch ain rund De T 
class Spiærioideæ, produira tia fungi, of the pat omotima to the whole apparatus. Sei, wished to phoneti2? °° Jowelb sowie ae 
i r e pustules mer., N. S., Jul ; a a F phoniay: guri Mig 
Da a an Ob spies hare ae ne to this phone? (fon), v. Feta ae ae lon: phonic (fon ies I if h j of orbo st 
E E A E E Cea 
ence c now understo og. ; voice: J “ain ste 
t Pah ee rae ie pe only a Phoneidoscope (f6-ni/d6-skop), n. [< Gr. gov, ing to sound oon. vet phn i 
cies a [< Gr. guv, voice sound, + eldoc, form, + oron=iv, view.] Anin- method. See Pi a (PI. coun 9, 
16 [Ea T eo pertaining to sound or “trument for observing the color-figures of li- phonics Bina sr scien’ phone silt 
Thibe as i quid films under the action of sonorous vibra- 1. Thode” humal voco sounds, gr Sc! 
tan is near in phonal structure, tions. E. H, Knight. those of the sic? [No One 
eg Mile, Selected Essays i yg, Phoneidoscopic (f5-ui-d5-skop’ik), a. [< pho- art of COMES Icon), Nog phltl rod " 
$ ee et'iks), n. [< Gr. guvag- S -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pho- phonikor of purine fal wind 
7 -af a, i aa Fs X E 
| Cf. ġuvaoróc, one who means of it, or the phenomena observed by petument f th 


Jong siphons 
ged into the 


formerly included 


, typified by the ge- phonautograph (f 
are related to the Anatinide. 


sily united, and the siphons 
long and united; 


phonautographicall 


phone! (fon), n. 
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exercises the voice: see phonaseus.) 
tematic praet 
treatment for 
voice, P! 
phonascus (fö 
[L.a teacher o 


is 
nd 
ry 


es 


, 
ey the type of Teredini Bp ea a f nots ek noe hanat Pie, (isi 
Ror scaly na un rat Teast 8 genera, and occur in tor, < Gr, geracKos, ONC who CE OLCIECS the voice, a aua N mitico = 
varios parts of the world, generally boring HLA OES gor}, the voice, + doxeiy, train, exercise: seo y Pertaining to MOnetioy 
wood, Seo cuts under accessory and paddock, yb one] In ane. Gr. music, a trainer of the Saran produce 2 Ind 9 sl 
Pholadidea (f6-la-did’¢-ii), 1. a ie voice; a teacher of vocal music. eae Prop. the go SOUnd, gp 
(Pholad-) + idea.) A genus of Pholadidae, 1h 46 (Ont) v. è; pret. and pp. phonated, 749): See phone Ja oft} 
characterized by the development of a sh pi r phonating. [< Gr. gor, sound, voice (see MS to the iitmag ed 1. ne : 
ous tubular appendage to tho De ON z Pal), + -ate2.) To utter vocal sounds; pro- or ce Articulate goo asu 
A +. g be 4 f è ula 
the shell, surrounding the siphons eine Eu duce a noise with the vocal cords. he or Xelations, egis, 
callodsiphonoplax. P. papyracea, © ‘ In a marked case, on the patient's attempting to pho- eM Ah E scienco. mbina 
ean seas, is the type. x idite: < Ia, nate, the cords remain perfectly movable during the at- 477° mg articulatg Dhoncti 
pholadite (fö'la-dīt), n. [= F. mionn ai case Lancet, No. 3417, p. 873. phonetic mode of wrig 2s 0: 
ite? ss nolad, $ O an ideomranp: VY ; 
Pholas (Pholad-) + -ite J] A fossil p honation (fO-nd’shon), n. [= F. phonation; e aphic iting (in 
O oma simian Pa phonate + -ion.] The act of phonating; tradition e of spelling ġir 
shell. Gmjasion of vocal sounds; production of tone mode a historical un con 
Pholadomyid® with the vocal cords. Hncyc. Brit., XXI. 202. in whist as the current q 
oa UN i phonatory (f0/na-to-ri), a. [< phonate + -ory.] represent eters Tepresentinc d 
PU ae r pertaining to phonation. Sens ormer ang oting o 
<  Pholadomya Of or pertaining to p3onan Gr. oom, 2etained or inser Nd obsoe,-* 
; togram (fö-nå'tõ-gram), n. [< Gr. ġový, time 9 tted neon sete 
the typical ge- phonautogr 0; O-gT 7 xr. POVH, time, caprice, ori LeCOrdiy 
(the ae pa sound, voice, + aùrós, self, + ypáupa, inscrip- entom., as nerd p Perfect knee 
Toutes ER tion.] The diagram or record of speech or prothorax es py Kirby, ņ tin 
pad- - : pees oi ax ah ) le 
ies in a hole, + Pholadomya candida (exterior). other sound made by a phonautograph or a embraces the me M pa pteroug $ 
gramophone. gles cover the mesothoraae 


sound, + aùróç, se 


sounding 
consists ofa large barrel-shaped vessel made of pl 
Paris, into the open end of which the sound enters ; the 


Phonautograph. 
BC, barrel with opening at C, c, brass tube with membrane and 
style at 4, and movable piece a, by which the position of the nodal 
ints can be regulated; 4, handle to turn cylinder (.4) covered with 
ampblacked paper. 


other end, somewhat contracted in shape, is closed by a 
membrane with a style attached on the outside, whose 
point rests against a horizontal cylinder covered with 
lampblacked paper. If the membrane is at rest the trace 
of the style is a straight line, but when the sound enters 
the membrane vibrates, and the writing-point registers 
these vibrations with great perfection. 

2. Same as music-recorder. 


living phonautographic (f9-ni-to-graf’ik), a. [< pho- 
he “nautograph + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or made 


by the ‘phonautograph or gramophone. Jour. 
Franklin Inst., CXXV. 53. 

(f6-ni-td-graf‘i-kal-i), 
adv. By means of the phonautograph. Jour. 
Franklin Inst., CXXV. 53. 

_ (6 Gr. gov7, a sound, tone, 
sound of the voice (of man or brute), voice, 


Speech, ery, etc., any articulate sound, vowel 
or consonant (later restricted to vowels as 
opposed to consonants), also the faculty of 
speech, language, a language, dialect, also a 
report, rumor, ete., < y da in ọhun, speech, 


: Sys- 
jee for strengthening the voice; 
improving or restoring the 


-nas’kus), 2.3 pl. phonaset (-i), 
f singing, LL. a musical direc- 


6-ni/to-graf), n. [< Gr. dary, 
If, + ypagew, write.] 1. An 
instrument for registering the vibrations of a 
body. That devised about 1858 by Léon Scott 
or of 


spiracles, ie oF so. 
amd or stenography j 
E sounds, and AN 5 x 
aud wW ri ting; phonography. ane linga 
SE being ee english are Dhonetin i ; 
absolutely necessary to we’ 
reese SD Saing, spelling second 50 
g Oras as they are pronounced.” ©U 
phonetical (f6-net: i-kal), a, L< phoner; 
same as phonetic. " X Ae 
phonetically (f0-net/i-kal4) ade 
orf j; * 
sound and 


Phoneti 


which wor 


Thaphonets 


manner; as regards the hotth 
t e spell. 


ing of words. 

phonetician (f0-ne-tish’an), 1 
-ian.] One who is versed j 
phoneties, 

We must serve our ¢ shi x 
mologists, and GrAmmarlans bo Pa e 
beyond. Max Müller, in Fortnightly Rev., ee 

phoneticism (f6-net’i-sizm), n. [< phone 
aie Tn A ), i. [< plionetio+ 
-ism.] The quality of being phonetics pho. 
netic character; representation, or faithfulrep. 

resentation, of utterance by written signs, 

The Egyptian and Chinese alphabets, each of which he 
gan as simple picture-writing and developed into almost 
complete phonelicism. Science, VII, $58. 

phoneticist ({6-net’i-sist), x. [< phonetic +-ist] 
One who adopts or favors phonetic spelling. 

phoneticize ({6-net’i-siz), v. t; pret. and pp: 
phoneticized, ppr. phoneticizing. [< plionelic? 
‘ize.] To make phonetic; render true, or mere 
nearly corresponding, to utterance. Science, 
XV. T. b j P]. of phonelie: sè 

phonetics (f0-net‘iks), n. [Pl otita: 
-ics.] Phonetic science; that divisi È 

i À ich deals with articulate soun 
guage-study which deals witi a T 
and whatever concerns themi TaY Pin] 

phonetism ({0’ne-tizm), m [S j 
Sound; pronunciation. < phonetic + il 

phonetist (fo’ne-tist), me a ircphonelies 
A student of or one vers ferent lits 
Ag, SVE 


5 isi ti 
Different phonetists ey Wet 


honett: 

of the Ormai ye a H 
acis Jing of his OW? rs and coit ea 

ployed a special spel af is owi tejs am cots 
the quality but the quantitie te ri, E 


= j-zā'shon), 2 regen 
sation (f0 netize Sor of rops: H 
hontis ation The act ol ant Od is 


sound by phonetic signs. 


te [< phonetie + 
n Or 1S a student of 


me giving di 
oe Philol 
jop and ee 
t not of 


The author 


phor 
neti 


ing 


hi 
ret. and ay hj 


EES 
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is 1848 by B. and z, are not clearly given. The contents of the strips of aaa pete 


vented in 


: foil may be reproduced in sound afte fa s CNL, * ; 7 , y 
invento hemia. and repeated until the markings boscosa engh of time, yo ia ponologia, < Gr. gan4, sound, voice, + 
ogri Dik) “ae (== . pho- instrument has recently been improved ar need. The wits & “yt, speak: see -ology.) 1, The 
Ui), ©" AS 


s i shown in the second Proved and made inthe Science or doctrine 

ico, $ Gr. gory, form 8 3 we second cut, in which the cylinder į Poil 

Dae: verbal adj. oon Fen Nene current from a battery, and aoa the human voice, or used in a particular lan- 
: S a a cy. > A rAr 5 på x ruz ona ` s “4 

a deflecting, j2mnedohte setts ee ee AOC be Sieh ee eee That part of grammar 

Reset A ed to register othe: e. Teats o 0) sjati " É P, 

sounds — a proc B peated many times before thotpy. —8 T pronunciation. Compare Or- 


sone orre- the cylinder is rend he system of sound d of thei 
; sphonisms or re idere ystee t sounds and of their 
“ant pte pA phonograph (O'neal), 1 

he = and othe 


of the sounds uttered by 


CEDINTA combinations in a language. 
Derham. n.) To register or record by me grapi, “erties common ot $ 
jiye cocks Y “apl > by means of the pho- consist in the di characteristics of the Semitic alphabets 
gr the FO enters 3 p nograph. consist in the direction of the writing, the absence of true 
asol gee cen tiks), 1+ [P]. of $ , d 
p'tiks 


J 


np t branch of phys- phonographer (fô-nog'r 


7 vowels, the unique ph 6 
r), n. [< phono- and the order of th (dened Meelis, 
graph, phonograph-y, + erl í ei 
zon of sound. a E A Y, m1.) 1. One who is Izaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 150 
fection of $ i versed in phonography; a writer of pho a- ph i 5 ; : S 
yhonocamplics, koy phy, or phonetic shorthand.— 2 nent aA leai e visio ak 
e s P ben attempted b acho da sikileda we . 9 uses Saughter, murder, killing, + pavia, madness. | 
ag has Den Pactor Beale. Or Who 18 skilled in the use of the phonograph. A mania for jt Brr , anann 
ng Hin, To DOS SS x70 phonograph. a for murder or killing. 
Je [< Gr, $v sound, a E (f0"nd-graf-grai’6- Phonometer (f3-nom’e-tér), n. [= F. phonome- 
B i ear 2, y Ne ce gra . re = r i ri ir. ý. zoi 
onging Jotter: seo gran? phonographic Gö-nô-grat'ik) a. [= F. phono. A nmp nometro, < Gr. govi sound, voice, 
( writing, ` senting a sound of aplau ae :@. [= F. phono- pTpov, measure.] An instrument for ex- 
iM etor repres 2 as 7 Aik: SP nograph, phonography Hii perimentally determining and exhibiting the 
; Gree 4 oie iS Lie f 3 AS > 
a0 Pie orani aten EE roor qe in the w riting or rep- number of vibrations of a sonorous body (as a 
option om ideograms to pho- s a d. string or tuning-fork) in a unit of time. The 
T mare , of expressing proper Although our own writing has reached the al habetic erp leey form comprises apparatus for notom oy Tee 
of the neces: lor, The Alphabet, I. 22. stage, yet we still continue to employ a considera plenum: ddiet, ha ated with lampblack, in contact with a 
c Tayi f kiya phono- Der of phonographic and ideographie signs. aan aelig pott fixed to the vibrating body. By this 
sroduced by í Lono: Isaac Taylor, the f ans an undulating curve is traced having a length cor- 
f sound koil or cylinder of wax Ro ylor, The Alphabet, I. 6. responding to the time of its motion. ‘The cee of un. 
- 2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of pho- 


gus ouene the care is also the number of vibrations 
ax phonogr’ ography, or phonetic shorthand; made in or Gf senettized anang String or fork. By the substitution 
nich the wax phonogram NOg TIe ? m Or of sensitiz ae eres 

peN are, XXXIX. 108. using phonetic shorthand: as, a phonographic "tor the Gaclog pont; Decneaeey DEE 


mirror for the tracing- à 
RT EE = phot the ae ee 
= TAG yPaQely. r perta r raph: pri a eel), a 8 a n 7 ah, 

a Cori sound, haga ee: by means of the phonoerspig Br Baie Phonomotor (f6-nd-mo’tor), n. [<l Gr. gwr, 

N, type or ae ‘phonography.— phonographical (f0-nd-graf’i-kal), a. [< pho- sound, voice, + L. motor, mover: see motor.) 

vi character used z Sis invention of nographic + -al.) Same as phonographic. An instrument by which the energy of sound- 

jn of phonautogtaP of which sounds phonographically (f6-nd-graf’i-kal-i), adv. In ey as those produced by the human voice, 

aig A. Bison, PY Oa register permanent a phonographic manner. (a) Asregards or by means may be made to perform mechanical work. 
odu 


P LRE Te cries het; k Such an instrument invented by Edison has a mouthpiece 
le to Paving an individual ser aga pe lee adr (0) As regards or by means of the pho- We aes of a phonograph, aaa diaphragm the Ae 
each na DS A aine it. 16 Drepte A = Ser of which, transmitted by means of a paw], causes a small 
Dein nding to the sound eat sears iho phonographist (fo-nog’ra-fist), n. [< phono- wheel to revolve. E E EE x 
yell ds can be afterward repro Bae SPs ae ae graph, phonograph-y, a -ist.] A phonographer. phonophore (f6’n6-for), x. [$ NL. phonopho- 
eae, In lts original form it OMe tna mouth- PhOnography (fo-nog’ra-fi),n. [=F phonogra- rus, < Gr. guvh, sound, voice, + gopéc, bearing, 
iot sel taba one end of about two inches in diame- pie, € Gr. PORN sound, voice, + -ypagia, < ypá- < ġépew = E. bearl.] 1. An auditory ossicle; 
niet | piese the other ead G of exceedingly thin metal. Gevv, write.] 1. Thescienceofsound-signs,orthe one of the phonophori. Coues.—2. An appa- 
wjiseleed with 2.0% representation of vocal sounds.—2. The rep- ratus by means of which telephonie communi- 
b etp: resentation of words as they are pronounced; cation may be maintained oyer a telegraph- 
1349 specifically, a system of phonetic writing in Jine without interfering with its use in the or- 
He shorthand introduced by Isaac Pitman of Bath, dinary way. The principal feature of the instrument 
to England, in the year 1837. The consonants are rep- consists in the arrangement of two wires of considerable 
pho- resented by simple lines (called stems), curved or straight, length, wound in close proximity to but completely insu- 
Te light or heavy, vertical, horizontal, or slanting, with initial lated from each other, which together act as a condenser. 
J and terminal hooks, circles, loops, ete. ; the vowels are Also called phonopore. meee f . 
hhe represented by dots and dashes, light or heavy, by com- phonophori (fo-nof’6-r1), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
moit Dinations of them, and by small angles and semicircles. In phonophorus: see phonophore.] he auditory 
BS actual use most of the vowel-signs are omitted (though ossicles, or ossicula auditus, of Mammalia, col- 
i they may in many cases be approximately indicated bythe OSSICIeS, FEIR TAT w bservient to the 
ist) position — above, on, or below the line—of the consonant- lectively considered as bones subse 
e z stem), and the consonant-stems, by halving, doubling, ete., office of hearing. Coues, Amer. Jour. Otology, 
p Phonog Lach 7 are made to perform extra duty. To secure further brev- IV. 19. See cut under tympanic. 
igt ra n cearlier fom): ity, various arbitrary devices are employed. Mr. Pitman's honophorous (fo-nof’6-rus), a. [As phono- 
wpe ean Aen ‘stem has been variously modified and improved by him- PD. p. f 255 3 z n h 
a ee the center of this diaphragm is a steel SXi and others in England and America. See shorthand.  phore + -0us.] Conveying sound; having the 
MeV etka monthpleea. sma tre mojected on the disk 3 Mhe construction and use of phonographs, function of the phonophori. Coues. eee 
pital th , vibrates backward and forward. . Th ue s 1b meatal honoplex (f0’n6-pleks), x. [NL., < Gr. govi 
ee nathon rhe apparatus is adjusted to a cylinder which and the recording of sound by p. p. 0 
ie ae orizontal axis, On the surface of the cylin- 


1 ` ady zi TIEKE 

: a «ow to its reproduction. sound, voice, + 72eKTh, a twisted rope, <a7éxew, 

ital 3 PEO ON LO CYAN means, with a view to its rep’ PAE S za xing on telegraph- 

oh | Erien ea aG i there kaspia phonolite (fo'nG-it)n. [= P. phonolite= Pe, twist) & sytem o ondensers and the teler 
rale o p2 Diece of tin-foil is gummed phonolite; equiv. to clinkstone;. gta proth none as a receiver, devised by Edison. 

ou) (occ th cn and the steel point is adjusted so as + AéOoc, stone.] The name given by ap T y 

Fords ep: 


po ic rocks of ex ingly varia- phonopore (f6’nd-por), n. [< Gr. gory, sound, 
` 3 ‘tain volcanic rocks of exceedingly varia ( 0 : 
Wate Bs ken À ken through the mouthpiece, and the to certain volcanic p 


zat ic (fo-nd tik), a. [< phonopore + 
miata nespet otheseman politeare aig ante amd ton Mog PHONOROE Certain t2, ormade by @ pho- 
ario lal character corresponding the name to rocks having $ ted 1 ~ Rosenbusch “C: SIRAC UA ory XIV. 6. 
h e sounds thus registered are re- taining idine and leucite are called by > ; nopore. Electric Rev. (Amer.), ALY. 
Gane Iplacing the diaphragm with Tetee nE honolites varieties of which pass into ors are closely yhonorganon, honorganum (?0-ndr’ga-non, 
T lystre yee tothe tinfoil aswhen the allied with leucitophyre a a leucite ents class, and give earn) n. (NL. ¢ Gr. gor? sound, eG + 
ti aor inder is r üne 3 7 in rock acne ? A 3 x n in- 
E oraes Tiotay made HES A hailyne are E y as nosean-phonolite pinion with ED a n natom AE a speech; 
i Darat i nonon -s are by no means agreed in ) strument for im s 
a Sty correo ny, thrown Into Meena Pronote e En of the many varieties of nerik 3 speaking-machine. 
Par ta thus ing to that which produced the elin and leucite rocks, which frequently p 


ss ino '5’no-skop), n. [< Gr. der}, sound, 

tinaas closely EUS o roauding air so as to other by insensible prada oy Boricky makes eE on. phong eo ma 1 ‘A machine for se 

Ketallig or € Teproduce lose Originally made visions of the phonolite family. _ jated many 2 i it is played or sung, or for 
aa masa and sound is, however, more or stituents of the various phonolites are 0°. jivin, cording musie £3 Ab As Dae 


s Fiy tite, * ity of strings for musical in- 
the consonants, ass accessory minerals, especialy moe ite minerals are of ire- testing the a a EE 

Rete S ia the phonolites as alteration products. stpnments.— #. 

quen 


esas al ergne er (fo-nd-te-lem’e-tér), n. [< Gr. 
Eponolttg is peccliariya modern Yole is found in various phonoteleme as + rie, far, + pézpov, mea- 
ara Bohemis aa lot volcanic action. : p oe e] An instrument for determining d 
forms characte n oe ik), a. [< phonolite +e] m s by means of the velocity with which a 
phonot na to, or of the nature of phonolite; sound is transmitted 5), n. [< Gr. gary, sound, 3 
r I èr), n [< phonolog-y + phonotype, (5 HoR pe: see type.) ADR : 
ies f ; TUTO, I hich provides a ini : 
amoan phonolog Ses ngojrik kal). tem of expre ery distinet sound of speech; 
phonologie; phono ae = £ g. phonologico; b a phonetic alphabet, or writing Or patents ee 
Cael EID i or pertaining honetie character 5k), a. [< phonotype + 
: s ngloj'ikalki), adv. Tn a phonot ie (taining to phonotypy: as, 2 p es 
Dhonelogially seus pata. setae: Dieie waling or BE 
g a 


ö-ji logy. S- opica] (f6-n6-tip’i-kal), a. [< phono- 
jg versed in phonology otypical oa ae nob. i 


i zó 3 assing: see porel.) 
i x charac closely related “voice, + zápoç, a means of passing 
Wha teries of mal either by the hand or by clock. ble and complex EEE) pal eee es Tie GAOS 
fe iry movement ar will be made on the foil by to the trachytes. The essential 
wil ofthe 
vi 
uted s 


FER 


phonolog-y + -t¢; ic-al.] Of 
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and red flowers in a terminal panicle. The 


phonotypically 


lurid or yellow 


Ellis, Barly Eng. Pronun- high. 4), also called slax-bush, 


notypic characters, high. der flax, 1( 


(NL. anae, Re 
ring, carrying, dfpen = E. beari.] In 
pa ‘thot ute genus of Phoridx, containing 
many small active flies whose habits are those 
of scavengers OT, rarely, of parasites, They 
feed usually on fungi and decaying vegetation. 
Noda. CR n 
RA earn cron), n. [NL (Nut- oa Se 0 Bytes 
30 C ‘as being parasitic on trees; "onomy] wen onomics. 
et A) a thich + dévdpor, & tree.) phoronomics (for-6-nom‘iks), n. [< phoronom-y 
A A a of a ‘etalous plants the American -ics.] That branch of mechanics which treats 
e of the order Loranthaceee and tribe of bodies in motion; p maties; the purely 
Viscer, characterized by the erect anthers sub- eometrical theory of an ion: E i 
sessile on the base of the calyx-lobes, verti- phoronomy (fo-ron’o-m1), N. L= $. phorono- 
n y ie, < NL. phoronomia, < Gr. gopd, motion (< 


i 7 itudi mi 
cally two-celled and opening by a longitudinal M S guem SPE foe TO : 
ait. ‘The 80 species are all American, widely scattered QEPEW, CATTY ), + -vopia, < vóuoç, law : see nome.) 


through the warmer regions, extending into the United 1, Samo as phoronomics. i 
Matter, quantitatively defined, is “the moveable in 
space.” In this point of view it is the object of ence 
we may call Phoronomy. Æ. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 489. 
2, The inference of force from motion. 
phoroscope (for’d-skop), n. [< Gr. ġopá, mo- 
tion (< dépew = E. bearl), + oxoreiy, view.] An 
instrument for transmitting a visual image to a 
distant point by means of electricity. 
phosgen, phosgene (fos’jen, -jén),”. [= F. 
phosgéne= Pg. phosgeno; irreg. < Gr. doc, contr. 
of ġåoç, light, + -yeryc, producing: see -gen.] 
Carbonyl chlorid (COClo), a gas formed by the 
action of light on a mixture of carbonic oxid 
and chlorin. Below 8°C. it is a colorless fluid 
with a suffocating odor. 
phosgenite (fos‘jen-it), n. [< phosgen + -itc?.] 
A mineral consisting of the chlorid and carbo- 
a nate of lead. It occurs in white or yellowish 
tetragonal crystals having an adamantine lus- 


appendages around the mouth, close to which the anus is 
situated. A pseudohemal system exists, and the fluid 
said to contain red corpuscles. The embryo is mesotrochal 
put has also two ciliated bands, one around the anus, the 
other behind the mouth, the latter being produced into a 
fringe of numerous tentaculiform lobes, in which state it 
is the so-called actinotrocha. 


hora (f6’rii), 7. 


s 
, 


[NL.: see pho- 


American Mistletoe (Phoradendron flavescens). 
a, branch with the male inflorescence; 4, branch with the fruit. 


States to New Jersey, and especially found in the west, an 
southward into the Argentine Republic. They are shrubby 
eA ae a parasites, aanere with abundant short ter, Also called corneous lead. 
much-join ranches, flai opposite thickish leaves, and phosphate (fos’fat),n. [= F. phosphate = Sp. 


terminal or axillary jointed spikes of small sessile and im- SA 
mersed flowers in several or manyrows. P.flavescensex- Jfosfato = Pg. phosphato = It. fosfato; as phos- 


en A arean on various trees, especially the ph(orus) + -atel.] 1. A salt of phosphoric 
“gum (Nyssa sylvatica), and is often destructive tothe acid,— 2, A name given to various mineral de 
tree, as in cases of growth on elms, hick d wi Gf aan can Pace eye! Ce 
E » hickories, and wild > osits which consist largely of calcium or iron 


cherries, (See mistletoe, 2.) It is used as a substitute for i 
the European mistletoe. and alumina phosphates, and are used in the 


phoranthium (f6-ran’thi-um), n.; pl. phoran- manufacture of commercial fertilizers.— In 
thia (-ii). [NL., < Gr. gopdc, Beene (< aloes — phate of iron, 2 native blue ocher, in color n 
E. beart), + úvðoç, flower.] In bot., same as cli- deeper hues of ultramarine ash, but more dull. 
m pios nared (e a. [< phosphate + 
phorbeia (for-bi’i), n. [NL., < Gr. ġoppela, a C% shosphatic: as, phosphated deposits. 
mouth-band, a halter by DA a o tied Nature, XXXIX, 192. 
to the manger, < opý, pasture, fodder, < gép- phosphatic (fos-fat’ik), a. [=F. phosphatique ; 
i Š < phosphate + -ic.] Of the nature of or con- 


feed: seo her ame as capistr 

ae a NETI strum, 1. its 

RE (for'i-dé), n. pl. NL < Phora + taming a phosphate; characterized by the for- 
mation or presence of a phosphate.— phosphatic 


-idé#.] A family of eycloraphous Dipterc 
era, found- 
ed on the genus 3 5 7 32 bread, bread made from bolted meal or white flour t 
g hora. They are small, nearly which nutritive salts which have Been Seen e 


naked humpback flies with one- or two-joi 
rand af fi - or two-jointed antenna, bran or gluten coat are restored by the use of an acid 
large wings with two strong veins and from three to phate and a carbonated alkali, aie PE the ate 


five weak cross-veing, 1 yeryw, 
and feed in the la yey area eros, tion of carbonic acid, lighten or raise the bread.— Phos- 
atand phatic diathesis, in med., the condition of the system 


vegetable Mout 
item attacking living insects and which evincesitselt in phosphaturia.— Phosphatic nod- 
phorminx (fôr'mi ks), n [NL.,<G ules, concretions and nodules of phosphate of lime, now 
AIAG fyre i 3 64 ny Gr. députye, largely used for artificial manure. 
sabene e K PA pi $ a carry, =E. beari, phosphatization (fos’fa-ti-za’shon),. [< phos- 
EEIE yro] An ancient Greek phatize+ -ation.] Conversion into a phosphate, 
strument; a cithara or lyre. Oy a phosphatic condition. Amer. Geologist, I. 


We beat the phorminz till wi 
As if still ignorant of n eae thumbs, 


3 Mra. Browning, A 
Sie iiain (t6x'ni-um, A ning, Aurora Leigh, i. 
Forster, 1776), < Gr. goputon, 
A ulov, di 


Dern ate (fos ’fa-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
sphatized, ppr, phosphatizing. [< phosphate 
(NL. (J. and G, + -ize.] 1. a f ier ne 
a plant, a kind of phate. o reduce to the form of a phos 


im. of gopuéc, a basket, 
of 


Cf. Gr. 


; à l In most instances these A i re or 
ie genus of liliaceous Jons completely, in Ee Ee He i “nearly 
} obliterating the organic structure. Science, ITI. 587. 

2. To treat with phosphates, as with phosphatic 
medicines or fertilizing phosphates. 
Phosphaturia (fos-fi-tu’ri-i), n. [NL., < phos- 
zi jae + Gr. oŭpov, urine.] ‘The presence of an 
site aw quantity of phosphates in the urine. 
oP ene (fos’fen), n. [=F. phosphene; irreg. 
ae light, + ¢atvery, show.] The lumi- 
with AEN produced by pressing the eyeball 
direct nger or otherwise. It is due to the 
e ee stimulation of the retina. 
rea anger into the internal corner of the eye: 
Mew on ine é rilliant colored Aas in the field of 
spectrahave heats or external side, . . . The colored 
een called phosphenes. Le Conte, Sight, p. 67- 


New Zealand F 


ray leaves from 5 to 6 Phoephide douse Pho 


6-n6-tip’i-kal-i), adv. Ac- west variety produces green and gi 
phonotypically (tom oe es otypy sin pho- lek iong, and deep orange-red towers on a stallt 16 fect 
cording to or as regards p i 1B, tenax variegata is the New Zealand flax (which 


It is a very 


yoice, rior, mark, type! ls of hosp of 
ing each of the sounds OF shreds. ARE a ; Phosphoc Ol ph 
ee eons vated character orletter; Phoronis (f9-r6’nis), n. [NL.,< Gr. Popovic, of phorus) halcite (fo 
Spee by &¢ tin ‘Phoroneus, < Popwrere, Phoroneus, a king of Ar- Copper. Seg nUlcitig ] 
pone a aay as pho. gos.] A genus of Gephyrea, typical of the fam- osphor (fo, Dseudlornaa 
B Oot, intor. ~ 1796), < Gr. ily Phoronide. They have a circlet of long tentacular Fósforo = be 0r), n 


8 
videt, or 


J 7 ariegated-lenfed variety, valuable for law phosphine fos’y 
ciation, IV. 1182. + beautiful Variegated-leafed we i Pew Sama (fos’fj 
'6’no-ti-pi n, [< phonotyp-Y Mation, Tho other varieties are cultivated also for ame a $ n, 
phonotypist ts at Os one who CRE and especially for their flber—the strongest under ph Phosph Ueto 
-ist.] ‘ An advocate of } VPY; ei ablo fiber known. The plants are raised from the Phosphit bhurcted) ; 
ractises phonotypy. 4 < Gr gov} gound, divided roots or from Beatie abel are nrdy in England. Sosfito ae) (tos’ tig) i 
phonot: y (fo no-ti-pi), 9. [< Gr. ? { ‘The fiber is now sold for making cordage, paper, ete, and D349 = Pg, Digan 
yp: s 4 see type.] 23 gardeners uso the leaves as cordage when simply torn into a A salt òf Shito 


Gn CERT ine 
Phosphoro =] 
phosphorus i 


shos = 
bwogópoç, L l hosphory ; 
popoç, ; 


baopop UGifey 
bringing light ce 
shine: see phasio iE 
eee See phasel) ”+ 
oeart. Cf. the ex diy 
star, or Lucifer: the | 
cedes the sun a. ae 
They saw thi 
y $i 8 Phosphor, 
t bravely usher a Sedna 1 and k 
oe SAN AS Noy ? and krey 
Bright Phos ; i 
g Phor, fres} 
By thee the worlds a ie 
g Beginning. Tere 
A A 
2t. [L ¢.) Phos 
Of lambent 
phosphor, 


phosphorate 
phosphorate d, 


phorus, 
flame you have Whole sh 
Shee 


(fos’f6-rat Rah iin 
9 , PPr. phospho AnA 
$ EL G combine aa 
p 10sphorus.— Phosphorated im 
phosphor-bronze (fos’f or-brony X 
Phosphor-copper (fos’for-kop et) 
bInation o phosphorus Wi er), m. 
by the reduction of oan a 
graphite crucible, orin somo W 


A Com. 
» Prepared 


£ copper i 
ome other sinti a 


for use in making al Way, 
è In Making phosphor-bronze i, 
phosphoreoust (f0s-f0’r6-us), a. [ployer 
-cous.| Same as phosphorescent, Pent 


Dow 
phosphoresce (fos-f6-res’), v. i. Reig 
phosphoresced, ppr. ph osph Merah as . 
phor + -esce.] ‘lo shine, as phosphorus, wee 
hibiting a faint light without sensible heat: 
give out a phosphorescent light. Í 
phosphorescence (fos-fo-res’ens), n [=F 
phosphorescence = Sp. fosforescencia = Pg ple 
phorescencia = It. fosforescenca; as phospho 
rescen(t) + -ce.] The state or character of be- 
ing phosphorescent; the property which certain 
bodies possess of becoming luminous witlont 
undergoing combustion. Phosphorescence is sm 
times a chemical, sometimes a physical action, When 
chemical, it consists essentially in slow oxidation attended 
with evolution of light, as in 


When physical, it consists int n I 
leomlanvibratlens causing the emission of lig t after the 
body has ceased to be exposed 
more generally, radiant energy) 
this is seen in the case of the ¢ 
sugar, barium and calcium sunita 
Phosphorescence is also bee fo the el 


The phosph 


of decaying Mere 
of Agaricus melieus. oe 
olearius, A. 1gneus, A. noctilus, 


alge and diatoms ‘also exhibit A ag 
under Noctiluca. oyna Te 
l rectly ned phost ry a species «3h 
What is correctly ton it ie merel Aal E 
to do with phosphorus, g 
rescence. pi 
fos-£0-1 
phosphorescent (ie £9 
F. phosphorescon, ah 
jhorescente = Lt. JO e. 
aes f. phosphor ity ‘ke 
a faint ight m hont së 
horus; luminous 
ous animals are phe Vi 
the noctilucas a out atula ph 


yait 
and A. Gar m al 
this phenomene! . 


ots, th 
insects, “die (eè cut 


(see cut u 


somes oxh 
eral substance? a 


and many 


resc 
phosphor noresce 


rescent 


the third constituent are 


tthe temperature 


_ p. phosphorique 
Ai 2 tt. fosfori- 
“obtain- 
hospho- 


Sg, prosp! 
+ Aan) 


í ' ed 
ae ‘com DIDS 
y 3 hasphorte Sea, 
«jake sine’ Pme totheearth! 
The ve the niin comes ly Childe Harold, iii. 93. 
‘oq uel odito be thrown open 
| iad Ce ach issued the faint 
Sh | f Poe, Tales, I. 334. 
Meig al.— Phosphoric 
; arthophosphorte acid in 
(Nf eD, an acid usually 
Ay h, which consists chietly 
Piee ‘ric acid, and separat- 
wA Don ori cid thus liber- 
fey, s rous 
E ; the 
Ming and 


color 


p is (ribasic rming three 
y s tribasic, forming 
X A alte, The three atoms of 
ner be replaced by alcohol radi 
Hy neutral ethers. Phosphoric acid is 
ne Eval), a. LS phosphoric 
CU a & 
1. h ee E A 
(fos“tor-i-drõ'sis), ne [NL < 
ie nas Phosphor) + Gr. Wpucic, sweat: 
fe i 6 Luminous sweat, sometimes seen 
a Ri gast stages of phthisis. H ei oon 
torig jg the wrist ({os/f6-rist), n Phosphoros,” 
"i phon periodical which was the organ of 
E Swedish literary hi 


grement], a writers of romantic and 
Se tea who flourished about the 
‘the nineteenth century. 
Phosphorists, Atterbom was tho man q7 A 
e 
l sghorite (£0s'10-rit), n. [= phosphorite = 
tiajurita = Pg. phosphorita ; as phosphor + 
A mame applied originally to a massive 
prety of apatite, but now used to embrace the 
ome or less impure earthy to compact caleium 
} poghate which forms beds of considerable 
gitude in some localities (Estremadura in 
Şan, Bohemia, ete.), and is of much economic 
} ‘portance, 

Hasphorize (fos’f6-xiz), v. t; pret. and pp. 

piwphorized, ppr. phosphorizing. [= F. phos- 
jutver = Pg. phosphorisar; as phosphor + 
lag combine or impregnate with phos- 
beatorgenic (fos’f6-rd-jen’ik), a. [< NL. 
phorus, phosphorus, + Gr. -yevýç, prođu- 
SAA gen.) Producing phosphorescence : 
ey noting those rays of the spectrum 


g the 


hie possess the property of continuing the 
% a of certain substances previ- 
i ae by exposure to light. 
ti 4s is only less perfectly per ie 
i f mike pho be perfec ly permeable than rock-crystal 
al A Prophorogenie rays that accompany the imine 
a Hohoroge h Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 112. 
T N a fos-for’d-orat) 
jy) iophorus, p Tor +e at), n. [S NL. 
st J Ataresentition ag one «Gr. ypddew, write. ] 
li thed by Dhosnk, the solar spectrum, ob- 
na Sona phosp pusoreneenice, as by projecting it 
cat pal: In this A ent substance like luminous 
E Meinfrared ee Impression of the invis- 
i a oe © spectrum is obtained. 
| intl the cola ee what he calls a phosphoro- 
e 4 Dh of ihe rae Ree has compared it with a 
i Noted in Smi a: > 
w M torographio n pee Report, 1881, p. 368. 
d | Rag raph gos f0-r6-graf’ik), (mn AIK 
ioe a tography, .] Of or pertaining to 
yak Siti api P 
w o toga stag dies for the photographie repro- 
m $ finde ephy Cree Nature, XXXIII. 431. 
S-10-1ro ce! pe 
n |e an a p osphorus. eh), n [<NL. 
ie A Capg “hod, ete, “op re Pae, write.] 


=e. EVREI © 


| 


Moy. aking phosphoro- 


| hl en 
y taat anger broueh i 

N byt a paper entire Academy of Sciences 
gray Y of the Thvisitt vhorography applied 


: Atheneum, No. 3073, p. 375. 


: AN instrument for 
À anescent phospho- 
kana _ It consists of a 
is ¢ object to be tested. 

Spee, andi eels so that it can 
> S 80 perforated on op- 


phosphorous (fos’f6-rus), a. 


phosphorus (f 
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pone sides ui the snbsta placed within it is alt 
nate posed to a light pl ant sea E BAOT 
thee it placed behind the disk and to 


M. E. Becquerel has shown € i 

Crer na experimentally by his bea 
tiful phosphoroscope the finiten $ of peered fe oes: 
sion of light in the c of solids in which it was sa artes 
that its emission was described as “ fuore: iusto 


a 


Stokes, Light, p. 150, 
; : ght, p. 150, 
bY A philosophical toy consisting of glass 
tubes containing different phosphorescent sub- 
stanc and arranged in a box. Whe i 
sunlight or strong artificial light, and afterw 
dark place, the tubes glow with lights of 

Alumina, . . . glowing with a r 
phosphoroscope. 


n exposed to 
‘ward put ina 
different colors. 


r ich red colour in the 
Gordon, Elect. and Mag., II. Lis, 


[= F. phospho- 


rout = Sp. It. fosforoso = Pg. phosphoroso: as 
phosphor + -ous.] Pertaining to, obtained 


from, or containing phosphorus 

acid, H3PO3, an acid produced by the Pea RHoronE 
phosphorous anhydrid, by exposing sticks of pho phorus 
to moist air, and in several other ways. Phosphorous acid 
exists us ly in the form of a thick uncrystall les ra 
but it n also be obtained crystallized. Th i E 
basic, forming two series of metallic sal me ea 
tively neutral and acid phosphit 
drid, P20, a soft, white, readily 


by burning phosphorus in a limited Broo prepared Photinia (f9-tin’i 
- phosphoruria (fos-f6-r6’1i-ii 


ä) n. (NL., < phos- 
phorus, phosphorus, + Gr. a mee 7 
Phosphaturia.—2. Photuria. Pa 


1 i ,n. (lu. (indef. 2 NL.),< 
Gr. Pwcgópoc, Lu : see Phosphor.) 1. [cap.] 
lhe morning star; Phosphor. 
„John Baptist, was that Phosphorus or morning star, to 
signify the sun’s approaching. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, III. 224. 
2. Chemical symbol, P; atomie weight, 31; 
specific gravity, 1.826. A solid non-metal- 
lic combustible substance, hitherto undecom- 
posed, not found by itself in nature, but occur- 
ring chiefly in combination with oxygen, cal- 
cium, and magnesium. It is widely distributed, be- 
ing an essential constituent of all plants and of the bony 
tissue of animals. It was originally obtained from urine; 
but it is now manufactured from bones, which consist in 
large part of calcium phosphate. Common phosphorus, 
when pure, is semi-transparent and colorless. At common 
temperature a soft solid, easily cut with a knife, the 
i aving a waxy luster; at 108° F. it fuses, and 
at 550° is converted into vapor. It is soluble, by the aid of 
heat, in naphtha, in fixed and volatile oils, and in sulphur 
chlorid, carbon disulphid, and phosphorus sulphid. It is 
exceedingly inflammable. Exposed to the air at common 
temperatures, it undergoes slow combustion, emits a white 
vapor of a peculiar garlic odor, and appears luminous in 
the dark. A very slight degree of heat is sufficient to in- 
flame it inthe open air. Gentle pressure between the fin- 
gers, friction, or a temperature not much above its point of 
fusion kindles it readily. It burns rapidly even in the air, 
emitting a splendid white light, and causing intense heat. 
Its combustion is far more rapid in oxygen gas, and the 
light far more vivid. The proce of the perfect combus- 
tion of phosphorus is phosphorous pentoxid (P205), a white 
solid which readily takes up water, passing into phosphoric 
acid (which see, under phosphoric). Phosphorus may be 
made to combine with most of the metals, forming com- 
pounds called phosphides ; when dissolved in fat oils it 
forms a solution which is luminous in the dark. Itischief- 
ly used in the preparation of lucifer matches, and in the 
preparation of phosphoric acid. Itis used to some extent 
in medicine in nervous affections, but is yirulently poison- 
ous except in In minute doses. Phosphorus presents & 
good example of allotropy, 
Teast one acs form, iawn ae red or Grn ahok 
-us, presenting completely different prope aes 
rus, presenting This Variety is produced by keeping 
time 


the boiling-point it changes, back to common phosphorus. 


which are at once sealed. 


mass phosphoresces in the dark with a bright orange-col- 


erseded by lucifer matches and; 
A small pottle containing 12 grains of phosphorus me 


phorns.— 

enred by Sol Oe hydrogen, PH a gas pro- 
gas 80 prepared į 
presence of tr: 
phorus, and duri 


ay Phosphoric acid. 
ale 


decaying fish. 
plode s en temperature of 200 F. 
composition of animal substances, When this gas is cooled 
Rey Zero z) it pants a liquid, hydrogen phosphide; 

È ASCH hos aini i : 
ously rete ee yo called aeiae Ce 
Dhotalgia (fo-tal’ji-1 
light, + ayoc, pain.) Pain a 
photantitypimeter (f6-tan-tit-i-pim’e-tér), 7. 


sponding (see antitype), + vézpov, measure.) A 
chemical actinometer proposed by Marchand, 
and oxalic acid in wat 


sunlight, 
volume 


photobiotic ({6’t9-bi-otik), a. K Gr. oc 
photocampsis (f0-t6-kamp’sis). n. 


photochemical (£ 


in that it can be exhibited in at 


slightly below the 
z ittle sub: e, NO : a-tö-k is-tri 
Tt is a red, hard, brittle sane ane of photoch emistry ({6-t6-kem‘is-tri), sane 


When heated to gag (gur-), light, + E. chemistry.) That branch 


(On being uncorked in the dark been 


photochromy 


oras with a caustie alkali, The 
5 spontaneously inflammable, owing tothe 
of vapor of a liquid hydrid of phos- 
its Ronin there are formed water 
x r he pure gas, while very combusti- 
does not inflame w RREI it is Aao P? pals 
amona, and has a disgusting smell, resembling that of 
When mixed with air or oxygen gas it ex- 

It is produced by the de- 


Also called phosphine. 
fi), m. (NL. Gr. om (gur-), 
ising from light. 


NIG, 


Gr. öç (our-), light, + dvzizuroc, corre- 


sisting of a solution of perchlorid of iron 


When it is exposed to the 
free, the measure of whose 


rbonic-acid gasi 


evergreen leaves and white flowers; < Gr. ġa- 
tewéc, shining, bright, < o@¢ (dwr-), light.] 
genus of rosaceous shrubs and trees, of the 
tribe Pome, known by the evergreen leaves 
and one- to five-celled berry-like pome, with 
thin partitions. ‘There are abont 30 species, natives 


of Japan, China, and the mountains of India, and one of 
California. 


with leaf-lik 
minal corymbs or panicles. 
crowned by the five ovate calyx-lobes, and 
edible. 


called Cratægus glabra) are the Chinese hawthorn, and P. 
arbutifolia is the Californian May-bush of ornamental lawn 


cultivation; both are hardy evergreens, growing to a 
height of 10 feet. 


to dye scarlet. 


eaten by the Japanese, and is planted for ornament, See 
loquat. 


Photinian (f6-tin’i-an), n. 
an adherent of Photinus, < Photinus, < Gr. pw- 
zewéc, Photinus (see def.), < ġwrewóc, shining, 
bright, < ac (wr-), light.] One of a sect, dis- 
ciples of Photinus, a bishop of Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia in the fourth century. 


A 


They bear alternate undivided leaves, often 
e stipules, and usually white flowers in ter- 
The ovoid juicy fruit is 

3 sometimes 
(often wrongly 


P. serrulata and its varieties 


The bark of P. dubia is used 


in Nepal 
P. Japonica yields a small s 


arlet fruit 


[L LL, Photinianus, 


Photinus denied 
Christ’s essential divinity, and believed that his moral 
character developed from human to divine. 


Photinianism (f6-tin’i-an-izm), n. [< Photinian 


+ -ism.] The system of doctrine held by Pho- 
tinus. 


photo (fō'tö), n. A colloquial abbreviation of 


hotograph. 

(gur-), 
Living 
said of a class of plant- 


light, + Sw7rikéc, belonging to life.] 
habitually in the light: 
cells. 

ENL.. < Gr. 
ġöc (gar-), contr. of dao, light (< ode, shine: see 
phasel), + xdyxjuc, bending, < xauarew, bend.) 
Refraction of light. Thomas, Med. Dich 
j-kem’i-kal), a. [< Gr. ¢a¢ 
(ġor-), light, + E. ¢ temical.] Of or pertaining 


to the chemical action of light. k 
photochemist (f6-td-kem’ist), n. [¢ Gr. ġöc 
(ġor-), light, + E. chemist.) One who is versed 


in photochemistry. 

shot ( [K Gr. 
of chemistry which treats of the chemical ac- 
tion of light. 


phate intensely with photochromatic (£0/td-kr9-mat‘ik), a. [< pho- 


+ -atic (after chromatic).] Of or per- 
taining to or produced by photochromy. Athe- 


[< Gr. gör (ġ07-), A 
lithograph.) A chromolithograph in the pro- 
duction o: 
used. 


inhalf an ounce of olive-oil. z s dial of hromotype (£6-t6-kr6’m6-ti one aks Gr. 
P N its lig] h to illuminate the dial of hotochromotyp EA 9 ? 

Caf cnt eh SRE ery tor seer ean fait +B chromotype.)” À photo: 
it not too frequently used.— hosphorus pa ste ction ure printed in colors in a printing- 
ous compound containing phosphorus, for the dest of the ordinary methods of typog- 


of vermin, 


i '-bOX. 
perseded the tinder box. 3 
When Iwas about16 I joined in partnershi! 


8 S k horus boxes. 
wo used to ms Was stuck in a tin tube, the mate 


it woul 
was dipped into the phosphorus, and it wo 
friction. Mayhew, London 


hosphurett (fos 1 - 
PSP JOs oreto = Pg. phosphuret®; 

+ -uret.] Same as phosp sae 
phosphureted, phosphure 

a. [$ phosphuret + 


+ ‘ot 


ip with aman 
T sold them for him. 
ignite by 
‘Labour and ‘London Poor, I. 373. 

s'fū n. [= E. phosphure = 
oe l as phosph(orus) 
(fos’fu-ret-ed), 
ETA) Combined with phos- ev 


{0‘td-kré-mi), n. [< Gr. 9@¢ 

Dho ! oe aS or E 
j i otography, or of prođu- 
eee ietures in which the origi- 


cing photographi 


asyet 
by photogtap 
pan be of taking a 
the device very 
in every case such chemicals or 
the ai La ae the desired color, and 
ward combining prints or matrices from all the ? 
ery one in its appropriate color, a remarka! 


impie 0 
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photochromy ae elato of orvatur 
de to the natural appearance of thesub- epinastic Mov emt pani Sn ar avatuna ob- 
roximation is made entiarly MAP to the reprode- served in certain organs wh xposed to in- 


if, due to A more active growth of the 
ponent e cctozeck Ine) me ECG. g 

({6-{0-kron 0-€ yt -etchi =LO = OC g), Me LS OT. ġòç 
photoohronographt Co ap onopraph. 1. An ph CaN + E. etching.) Any process of 
ent for GRAS photochronographic pic- Y ring or photogravure, or any plate 


ect, This process is pe 
fon of such works of art 
and enamels. 


ns jewels, tapestries, potteries, tense ligh 


; 1oto-engray i 
i —2, A picture + produced by such a process, in whic} 

5 tochronography.— e+ < or print produced by : 4 ah 

taken tats a cAbject in line is transferred by photography 


taken by this method. TAR @ r R E AMOR ER at orgie 
ie (fo-to-kron-6-grat 1K), (+) metal surface in such a manner that either 
photochronographic, O hronogtaphy. Ta ground orthe lines of the design will resist 


n a ai } u 

oror Mare hy (5'tg-krd-nox’ra-f), m. [< neid, with which the plate is then etched: most 
ea sa ar + xpdrog, time, + PAPE, oommonly used for reliet-plates on zine, such as 
Rid The method, et aren those of the Gillet process. See photo-engrav- 
; cous photographs at res surse Be ing. ries 
instantancorrtintervals of time, as of a bird, photogalvanogra Ypres es ve nog rofl), 
horse, projectile, ete., in motion. ya n. [< Gr. ga (por- light, + E. gawanography.] 
photocrayon (fò-t9- ra’on), a. [< Gr. 9@¢ Gar, A process of obtaining from a photographic pos- 
light, + E. erayon.] Produced by photographie itive on glass an intaglio gutta-percha plate 
processes iving the effect of work in cray Gani for printing like a plate. The gutta-percha plate ts 

finished in crayons upon a photographie 4 hardened impression from a relief negativo in bichro- 

We k: said of a picture. mated gelatin, made according to the methods used in 
. v-mat/ik), &. ES Gr., photo-process. — m i i £ 
pao ht, + dépua, skin: see dermatie.] photogen (fö'tö-jen), n. [F. photogène, < Gr. 
to ay te phosphorescent skin; HOr (gar-), light, + -yevys, producing: see -gen.] 
1 the PNE of a mollusk. A paraflin-oul: same as kerosene. | pcre 
i photogene (f0'tö-jën), n. [< Gr. ġöc (ġwr-), light, 

A 1. [< Gr. òc (90r-), + -yevýe, producing: see -gen.| A more or less 
ng, < dpapety, run] An continued impression or picture on the retina, 
ing optical effects by M. Spencer. Peet en Cle Fol ; 
revolving disks on Photogenic (f0-to-jon 1 ‘), a. [= F. photoge- 
ures or devices. nigue = It. fologenico; as photogen-, photogen- 
ous.) 1. Of or pertaining to photogeny.—2, 
In biol., producing light without sensible heat, 
as an animal or vegetable organism; giving 
rise to luminosity or phosphorescence; pho- 
togenous. 

According to Schulze the males of Lampyris splendidula 


ossess two photogenic organs. 
le Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 879. 


Photogenic drawing. (a) A picture produced by the 
agency of light, according to any of the photographic pro- 
cesses. Specifically—(b) A reproduction of the contigura- 
Pp tion of any flat translucent object, as a leaf, or the wing of 
noti an insect, or a drawing upon translucent paper or tracing- 
cloth, made by confining it under glass in contact with a 
sensitive film, exposing to he action of light, and fixing 
i or developing the image resulting in the film. A variety 
é-lek’tri-kal),a. [< Gr. of photogenic processes are now in use for copying me- 
trical.) Samoas photo- chanical drawings. See blue-printing, 
photogenous(f6-toj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. ġõç (dwr-), 
light, + -yevýç, producing: see-genous.] In biol., 
same as photogenic. 


Their further studies . . . enable them to reconcile 
their theory of photogenous fermentation with the hypothe- 
sis of the oxidation of a phosphorated substance, as pro- 
posed by some biologists. Nature, XXXVIII. 512. 


photogeny (f0-toj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. da@¢ (gwr-), 


ge. These ) 
by potas- chemical processes; particularly, the produc- 


aene n; tion by photographic processes of a plate from 


this property, 
design can be photogravure. 


term photo-engraving is lim- light, + ypduua, a writing, a drawing, a picture, 
Wigs  ypagew, write: see gram2.] Same as photo- 


ly applied to a photographi- A 
io from which prints tmay be Of forming an orthogonal projection from two 


erspectives, 
ph 


eres photographo = It. fotografo = G. photograph 

ch suchaseriesof = SW: Dan. fotograf = NGr. gdroypagos, a pho- 

poreon the sensi- tographer, Gr. göç (gur-), light, + ypagew, 

i consist of tne rie A picture produced by any process of 
see | 

tone late, see cut: usual —Phosphorescent phot hotographic pic- 

wget ture obtained by coating a een A at ati 


jue powder dusted over will adhere to them, while hav- 
nee hold on the hardened parts. Ifa phosphorescent 
er is dusted on this positive, and the plate is then 


T Be i), vt K photograph, 
ho! duce a likeness or facsimile of by 
otographie means 


matte aK 
a photogra ere ag., 
DVADKICAl gons > à ph 
photogra A Society 
means aphical] (f6-t 


t EA 
Photograph + Ge (fo: t0-pra. 
inst ats HET pow w A Cat It) 
Sensibility of qument fee PCAs MA 
NrocoRsad A LALIE, Cte 
Proc esses, relatively to th oye rm 


lumi 36 J 2 \ 
ninous and chemical Mount of Oops, 
oS ti $ 


graphic appar p Ù 
fho angu o ratas for recordin i a 
point. Position of objects tomatia | 
Photography (fö-tog MU gig 


= It. fotograf = f 
a fi to eia = D. Dhotograp, torah, 
Sp. Bo. Th ico fotogran, sp- Oph 
p. Pg. It. also a Photog afi, Pho gray fg 
yprgia, photography, < Gr gee) = Sor é z 
-ypapia, < ypagev, write Cf. c (pur), lieth 
art of producing images of ¢ ih 
cation of the chemical cha: 
tain substances, as en 
iodide, by the action ofl 
ally of radiant energy, shin eee 
eral most active in this Way are ‘eee 


rious other chemicals are decomposed by certs 
ye ck, or in other 
ways. ffeeted, a ity amd amount et 
actinic received on them, The process consists (1) 
in properly exposing a surface made sensitive to aetiels 


I 
a 
} 
ing the shad f i 
or, preferably, of leather, covered wit 
nitrate and exposed to the sun's my | 
able to fix the pictures. £ 
ciseoverda a hethod of producing | 
copper or pewter covered with Oo bh | 
stance called bitumen of Judea, ar § p 
permanent. This process hecal ed i 
sociated himself with Daguerre, Y ( 
from the former process tegon: e l 
Jaguerreotype.) This 
A o ealy the calotype He | 
Talbot, first patented in 1 een la i 
process of obtaining ETT rs ste by 
collodion process (See coll or tOD ractioe by ATS aly 8° 
Grey, of Paris, and brough a pe peen price MN 
and all these later processes, o dry-plate proi sll 
doned for the ge acinar UÈ graphs POT in 
now in almost MOT a F hon ah jes“ 
3 roc y f $ 
Neg of fe photographs exhibit es fho ight i 
site to those in nature. pos Ney Tie 
nd the shades transparen t Mance with ae i soe 
the lights and shades in Meet teri sal | 
duce a positive from ich as i ree i oe 
ot with a sur? influe athe 
agit, and is exposed tO ects the PAT, wiley 


ive affec) ture, ii 
trates the negativa an nts of the pic nre pritës ald 


el i 
surface opposite io parts of ther from BN Fg intl he 
oppor e the oDi faining a POs ponte be fs gt 
OE Modification’ te most IMP eas 
K photography : 


at re Pas ca 
positives ve as ib 3S ca 
cake, oF manent? 


aaistered which 
eee and re by the eye. 
se multiplying, photo- 
tu ia photo-engrati ng, pho- 
e regres BRON hoyra- 


al 
i yn, gravure, en- 
ucing on metal, by 
7 t on asensi- 
by etching, 
i There 


th olive-oil 
lves the 
tt rest, and the 

late is the etched. 
transferred 


hich d 


photologic ({6-t6-loj’ik), a. [= 


AO erate ({0-t6-loj’i-kal), a. 
[< F. photo- photologist (f0-tol’9-jist), n. 
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photophone 


tinted dark glass is used t 

ark glass is used to canse the apparent extincti 

g pe n through it. The ihiak nsa of the welko 

ss ea where the star vanishes determines its bright- 

N heel photometer, an instrument in which the 
f4 ) be measured is weakened in any required degree 


by tranar f mag $ 
[< photolog-y + _tevolving gous ugh adjustable apertures in a rapidly 


-ist.] One who devotes himself Bs 4 
a s himself to the study or Photometric (16-15-met’rik = F 

x S D a x z ~ nn s A > Tri dais y if P 
exposition of the science of light. métrique = Pg. photometrieo r ‘aa TE 


The pain G eye] s ie za 
(i A E EET E forget that his notionof colour 4 .] Pertaining to photometry, or the measure- 
E PUHATI negativeone, ent of the intensity of light, or to the photom- 

erechel, Light, § 43, eter, or instrument by which this is effected; 
moyi or siete by a photometer: as, pho- 

“tric researches or observations. Lambert’ 
proromietie law [named after Johann Heinrich oe 
the a 7), an eminent mathematician and logician, 
latly redectt r of this law], the fact that a smooth, irregu- 
Nes aa tes ‘ing surface appears equally bright under wh 
nes Oe sa en — Photometric standard, a carce 
z mA ning 42 grams of refined colza-oil per hour, with 
ele nis ) millimeters high, It is equal to 9.5 British or 
a erman standard candles. The unit of photometry 
adopted by the Electrical Congress at Paris (1354) i the 
amount of light emitted from a surface of one square 
centimeter of melted platinum at its temperature of solid. 


= F. photologique 
gico; as photolag-y 
g to photology. . 


[< photologic 


». folologico = Pg. photolo 
+ -ic.] Of or pe tata o 


-al.] Same as photologie. 


hf ' me peers? one coo of tna unit was adopted 

? ie 1 actica T ed a candle. Se i 

"phie Beat pn suficien ee should first be im- toit, Moore. puas S: e 

atie, Tity of the On eof copper sulphate, In the photomagnetism (f6-t6-mag’net-izm), n < photometrical (f6-t9-met/ri-kal), a. [< photo- 
phot. arity Og solution Of OPE tne Goupil process,& Gr, bac (ġor-), light, + E. m m), n. [< metric + -al.] Se hotometric 
ht ess, Which resombier der pressure upon a + go¢ (pu7-), ight, E. magnetism.) he ph b al. j] Same as p hotometric, 

rei relle is epee on the metal in relief relation of magnetism to light. Faraday photometrically (f6-to-met’ri-kal-i), adr. As 

js repes 7 ` 


petal, Ao formed is filled with pig- 
be mola sheot of paper which is to 
sat placed, and subjected to a level 
“cout the superfluou gelatin. The 
ich represent the dark p of the 
st gelatin, and when the paper 1s 
iti emold insuch & manner 
jalit ieture ief. In order to obtain 
pil Gate spierien will hold printing-ink, pounded 
spial ih mixed with the gelatin. i 
eave {64 to-gra-vur J v ts pret, 
per 'hotogravured, ppr. photogravuring. 

ey.) To produce im photogra- 
gure. 


i f-to-hd’li-d-graf), n. [< Gr. 
jttel y graph ¢ E. heliograph.) A. photo- 
E W telescope designed for making photo- 
A hs of the sun, particularly at a transit of 
for at a solar eclipse. There are several 
msof the instrument, differing widely in con- 

ction. 
jytoheliographic (f6-t6-héli-d-graf’ik), a. 
Wiaohatograph + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
amade by means of a photoheliograph: as, 
f eigr onio observations. 

wotohyponastic (f6-t0-hi-po-nas’tik), 4. [< 
fllolyponast-y + -ic.] In bot., pertaining to 
| «ctharacteristic of photohyponasty. 
Htohyponasty (f6-t6-hi’po-nas-ti), n. [NL., 
(Gr, gôr (gor-), light, + E. hyponasty.) Tn 
hi, a hyponastie movement or curvature 
esl about by the exposure of organs to in- 
fast light after they havo had their growth 
ca for a period. 3 
Me ytoeraph (5-t9aith’ dra), n [< Gr 
aye) ngot, è. lithograph. int 
| iwed by Dhotolithography. pilie pant 


agrees Ne 


Hotolit] a tony: 
P plithograph (f5-t5-lith“6-grat), v. t. [< 
| ie ee n.] To produce or reproduce 
slith of photolithography. 

Ihipera pher (f0’to-li-thog’ra-fér), n. [< 
ities raab + -crl,] One who produces 
Dian o o tolithography. > 
Boia phic ({0-t6-lith-d-graf’ik), a. [< 
produced Brie i! Of, pertaining to, 
Step o 2t0cess, an on ithography.—Photolitho- 
Photolith og y ne of the various processes by 
Beate propeto aP y is accomplished, All d a 
sag toate Paaoatin film, acnsitized with wii 
Hemet’ sed NA ee oa of becoming 
Tae iet-plate, ora ae d thus of affording a 
aa Darts affected e e which will take litho- 
koi ich the design ox y light, and repel it else- 


le design or pi 
at AY meth, ‘or picture can be transferri 
Tine, eto, 0d of lithography to a stone, anes 3 


tho 
Mitina DRY 
ogr 


Pallur. 

ana) 
ine Waco raphy.] Theart ing 
eae of the a a lithographic Pir ae 
| Xa ined wig ght upon abroad 
thn ittions, with albumen, and by other 
oi k by ny age suitable for reproduc- 
Pes lithograph On in the manner of an 
brings similar also extended to include 
Atlee ade to's ona cterinwhich the trans- 
tte ‘oducing in ink Specifically, the pro- 
3 any design or picture 
irectls ne by means of pho- 
toe te process, or by transfers from 
; Mg ee y CS executes analogous to several pho- 
: üde ee metal. See Dhotolsthe- 
Taphic. Also called litho- 


(f6"t6-li-thog’ 
OAKS grafi), n. [=F. 
i Sp. Jotolitografia; as Gr. 


photomechanical (f6’to-meé-kan‘i-kal), a. 


photometallograph (f6’16-me-tal’d-graf), n. 


photometer (fo-tom’e-tér),. [=F. photoméetre 


K regards photometry; by means of a photometer. 
photometrician (f0’to-me-trish’an),”. {< pho- 
tometric + -ian.]) One who is versed in pho- 
tometry. R. A. Proctor, The Sun, p. 302. 

photometrist (f6-tom’e-trist), n. [< photome- 
tr-y + -ist.] A photometrician. 

The best way for a photometrizt to be certain of his in- 
struments is to test them himself. 
W. R. Bowditch, Coal Gas, iii. 67. 
photometry (f9-tom‘et-ri). n. [= F. photomé- 
trie = Sp. fotometria = It. fotometria, < Gr. gag 
(gu7-), light, + -erpia, < pézpov, measure.] The 
measurement of the relative amounts of light 
emitted by different sources. This is usually ac- 
complished by determining the relative d cesat which 


Gr. 966 (¢wr-), light, + E. mechanical.| Pertain- 
ing to or consisting in the mechanical produc- 
tion of pictures by the aid of light, as in photo- 
engraving, photolithography, ete. 
Of all the perfected photomechani 3: 
lotype is abii the ai AETAT propa processen na cok 
The Engineer, LXVI. 279. 


[< Gr. pas (9ur-), light, + uérażłov, metal, + 
ypagewv, write (see metallography).) Same as 
photozincograph. 


= Sp. Jotometro = Pg. photometro = It. fotome- 
tro, < Gr. ga¢ (gur-), light, + pérpov, measure. ] two sources of light produce equal intensities of illumi- 
An instrument used to measure the intensity nation. See photometer. 
of light, specifically to compare the relative photomicrograph (f6-t6-mi’kr6-graf), n. [< Gr. 
intensities of the light emitted from different ac (gur-), light, + E. micrograph.) An en- 
sources. Many forms have been devised, most of which larged or macroscopic photograph of a micro- 
are based upon the determination of the relative distances scopic object; an enlarged photograph. Com- 
pare microphotograph. 
photomicrographer (f6/t6-mi-krog‘ra-fér), n. 
[< photomicrograph + -erl.) A maker of pho- 
tomicrographs; one who enlarges photographs, 
or makes enlarged pictures of small or micro- 
scopic objects. 
photomicrographic (fo to-mi-kro-graf‘ik), a. 
[< photomicrograph-y + -ic.| Of, pertaining to, 
or used in photomicrography; obtained or made 
by photomicrography: as, photomicrographie 
apparatus; a photomic graphic representation. 
photomicrography (f0’to-mi-krog’ f) n: [= 
F. photomicrographie; < Gr. 9a¢ (par-), light, 
+E. micrography.) The art or process of en- 
larging minute objects by means of the micro- 
scope, and reproducing the enlarged image by 
hotography. It is to be distinguished from 
microphotography. _ Ae 
photonephograph (f6-to-nef’d-graf),m. [¢Gr. 
ac (go7-), light, + véooc, a cloud, + ypager, 
write.] A name given by Abney to an ap- 
paratus for taking simultaneous photographs 
of a cloud from two points on the earth. It con- 
sists essentially of twin cam 
les of elevation and azimuth, an 
placed 200 yardsapart. T 


ated 

an illumination 
is graduation cor- 

f the sight-box when the latter is adjusted 


g f the sight-box; % 

g ov eys under th TUM 
AR GE AOT ot ey or stop the clock at the beginning and 
endofthe test; 4, disk, with the trans! 
aa th ee in the side of the sight 

\2 = bet 

SEAN the side of 2 Images of both sides TEO illuminated isk P multaneously at an interv 
aresimultaneouslyseen at 7z 7 y reflection from the miro! - age the heights Peat moti n 
at which the light from two sources produces equal inten- photonephoscope oa 
sities of illumination. One of the most common photom- oa¢ (gur-), light, vigoc, 
eters is thatof Bunsen, which consists ofa Sereen oi ene view.] Same as photonephograph. 
paper with a grease-spot in its center. Aes tato a photonos 0S, photonosus (£6-ton’6-sos, -sus), n: 
compared are placed on oppos at ‘the grease-spot ap [NL., < Gr. 9a¢ (g0r-), light, + vóooc, disease. ] 
ee D onlen Pa darker than the rest of the pa- from exposure to a glare 
per, from whichever side it isviewed. When the distances 


‘Any affection resul 
have not been correctly adjusted, the grease-spot wig photopapyrography (f6-to- ap roerei i 


of light, as snow-blindness. 


$ the paper when vi A 4 4 3 s, 
rendre han thot aga maer tanas, Le Gr fr Gur), NE, E E eai ea 
And lighter than the rest of the paper when viewed from A photo-engraving process in which a relief: 


rint on paper is formed as a matrix from which 

rints in ink oe be P r 
obia (t0-tō-f0'bi-ä), n. [= pho 

Hae Tt. tojota, < NL. photophobia, < Gr. 

90g (gur-), light, + -9o3ia, < 9630¢, fear.] An 

intolerance or dread of light. 

hobic (fo-t0-fo"bik), a. [< photophobia 


A 3 
the other side. The intensities of the two lights are to on : 


another as the squares: of the amano ro i a 
ki the rest of 


which 


may appear 
ne paper. I 
Eror a se m mon fel 
rod; the positions 0 ght a Sibly eq 

that the two shadows which they cast are Ean = aioe 


form pi . 

M Dispersion photometer, 2 f fniant light, asthat “4 ic.) Affected with photophobia; dreading 
mase Mien the intensity of nang dispersive ie alerant of KOF pista to bese Melee 
of an electric arc, mr acts like increase of di tance Or intole (ta'te-ton She (¢-Ga. on eee 
effect of a thin concave Seo to weaken the bright ligh ma hotophone (fo’to-fon), i 


i + avh, sound, voice: see phone 
teha by which a beam of Fight ] 


in the common p. 
the required degree.— Polarization a 
eto transmit spoken words to a distance. 


easurement depends upon the 
strument in which the m ‘wedge photometer, an 

arized light.— ¥ fal. mad 
et Prjotometet in which a wedge of noite 


photophone 


One form consists of a thin mirror 
receives the vibrations from the 
upon which a beam of light falls at th 
lizht is reflected to the Lisa ite 
‘here it falls upon a concave mirror, 
A EAI upon a Plonium»-cell. The variation in the 
produces n corresponding variation in 

sistance of the selenium, and this reprot 
words in a telephone connected with it, 


a y sitit 

In the earlier papers deseribing it [ hi 

the experiments which led to its inven on 

ule tae i M ard art prol 

y due to light. Afte 8, rd et 

ae wno n changed the name to radiophone 4 

gested that, to distinguish botween instruments depe i 

on the different kinds of radiation, the names photophone, 


thermophone, Åc, should be aan E 
5 ee ay 
hotophonic (f0-td-fon ik), @ 
Re a Pertaining to or produc 


tophone. “ae 
6/16-16- n. T< photophone + 
gaina it ors a eras the photo- 


3] ‘The art or practice of using 


person speaking, an 
è same time. 


luces the spoke 


hone. 
photor orescent (fo-t6-fos-f0-res’ent), 4 
[ ), light, + B. phosphorescent. ] 


escence under the action 
SCONCE. 


photopolarimeter (fo-t0-po- : 
[< Gr. göç (gor-), light, + B. pola’ 
form of polarimeter devised (1885) by Cornu. 
Tt has a doubly refracting prism mounted at one end of a 
tube, which at the other has a diaphragm of such size 
that the borders of the two images, polarized at right an- 
gles, just coincide with each other. A nicol prism suit- 
ably mounted is made to revolve until these images have 
the same intensity, when the angular position of its plane 
of vibration gives a ready means of determining the de- 
ree of polarization in the light under examination. $ 
photo-process (t6’to-pros’es), n. [< Gr. gör 
(ġur-), light, + E. process.) Any process or 
method by which is produced, by the agency of 
photography, a matrix in relief or in intaglio 
from which prints can be made in ink; espe- 
cially, the photographic production of relief- 
plates from which impressions are struck off 
in an ordinary printing-press. It thus includes 
photogravure, but is especially applicable to such pro- 
cesses of photo-engraving as Pio a aera and photo- 
zincography. The chief kinds of photo-process are differ- 
entiated as follows. Hellotype is the production of a ma- 
trix in gelatin, from which printing is done directly in a 
lithographic press. Photograyure is the production of 
incised or intaglio plates in metal. Photo-engraving is 
(properly) the production of relief-plates of any kind 
suited for printing, together with type, in an ordinary 
printing-press; though the term is often used to include 
photogravure also. Photo-engraving is particularly ap- 
licable to the reproduction of pen-drawings; when used 
or pictures, such as ordinary photographs, it is necessary, 
in order to admit of printing, to employ some such device 
as the formation over the whole surface of the plate of an 
even series of fine lines, or a finely dotted or stippled 
round. Such plates are called half-tone plates. (See 
alf-tone process, under photo-engraving.) Also used at- 
tributively to note a relief-plate, or an impression from 
such a plate, made by photo-process. 
photopsia ({0-top’si-#), x. [NL.,< Gr. gç (der-) 
ieht + awe Eee) tte) + POC (GWr-), 
light, + dvuc, look, sight, < y òr, see: see optic. | 
The condition of having the sensation as of light 
or of flashes of light without external cause. 
Sy SOrD, m. [= F. photopsie = It. 
sid, < NL. photopsia, q. v. 
dds. Photopsia, q. v.] Same as pho- 
photo-relicf (f0"to-r6-1éf’),a. [< Gr. gäe (dur-) 
ie t, +E. relief.) Noting any process for ob- 
taining by photographie means a matrix in re- 
lief capable of receiving ink ain 
Te ng ink and communicat- 
; pressions, or any block, plate, or print 
a process. See photography, 


a 


produced by such 
photo-engraving. 
Photoscope (f0’to-s 
eee vi 
E or exhibi 
Knighti =o, An ins 
lenium-cel], 
substance 


resistance varies 


of silvered mica which 
Thi 
oint at a distance. 


1 is brought to 
anc set 


the electrical re- 


he radiophone] and 
tion it is called 
posed 


and sug- 
nding 


| XXIII. 180. 
[< photophone 
ed by the pho- 


Pp 
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„tool, so that, as the longer arm traces 


olding- or cutting 
am reen, the shorter one reproduces it in 


eve! gure on the se 
the clay. Mya Ae 7 
photosphere ({0't0-s!6r), rn [=F photosphere, 
< Gr, ear (Ger~), light, + agaipa, sphere: see 
sphere.] Anenvelop of light; specifically, the 
luminous envelop, supposed to consist of in- 
eandescent matter, surrounding the sun, Ac- 
cording to Kirchhoff, the sun’s photosphere is either solid 
or liquid, and is surrounded by an extensive atmosphere, 
composed of gases and vapors of the substances ane 
1 descent in the photosphere. According to the view now 
more generally accepted, the photosphere is a shell of Iu- 
minous cloud —that is, the solid or liquid particles which 
produce the light are minute, and disseminated through 
the lower strata of the solar atmosphere. - 


photospheric (f6-t6-sfer’ik), a. [< photosphere 


d 


s 


n 


spoeitenlly to pertaining to a photosphere, and 

specifically to the photosphere of the sun. 
phototachometer (fo"to ta-kom’e-tér), n. [< 

Gr. göç (our-), light, + É. tachometer.] An in- 


strument for measuring the velocity of light. 
phototachometrical (fo-to-tak-9-met’ri-kal), a. 
[<phototachometr-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to pho- 
totachometry. à 
phototachometry (£6’t6-ta-kom’et-ri), n. 
Gr. dae (¢or-), light, + E. tachometry.] 
measurement of the velocity of light. 
phototactic (f6-to-tak’tik), a. [< phototavis, 
after tactic.) In bot., pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or exhibiting phototaxis. 
phototaxis (f6-t6-tak’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. dae 
(gur-), light, + 74g, arrangement: see taxis.) 
In bot., the taking by certain organisms or or- 
gans of a definite position with reference to the 
direction of the incident rays of light, as when 
the zodspores of various plants (Heematococcus, 
Ulothrix, ete.) place their long axes parallel to 
the direction of the incident rays. 
phRototelephone (f6-t0-tel’e-fon), n. [< Gr. ġõ 
(gwr-), light, + E. telephone.] Same as photo- 
phone. 
phototheodolite (fo’to-thé-od’6-lit), n. [< Gr. 
göç (gwr-), light, + E. theodolite] An instru- 
ment for the performance of triangulation by 
means of photographs. ; 
phototonic (£ö-tọ-ton'ik), a. [< phototonus + 
ic.) In bot., exhibiting phototonus; charac- 
terized by phototonus. Compare paratonic 
phototonus (f6-tot’d-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. gé 
(gur-), light, + róvoc, tension: see donc.] In bot., 
a term proposed by Sachs for the peculiar con- 
dition in which the protoplasm is capablo of 
exhibiting irritability induced in certain plant- 
organs by exposure to light of a certain inten- 
sity. This tonic influence of light is exhibited in the res- 
toration of irritability in organs that have been kept for 
some days in continuous darkness. 

In contrast to the rigidity caused by dark, I have ap- 
plied the term Phototonus to the motile condition result- 
ing from permanent exposure to light. 

Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 790. 
phototype (f6’t6-tip), n. and a. [Cf. F. photo- 
typie; © Gr. ġöç (¢or-), light, + rizog, type.] I. 
n. 1. A type or plate for printing, of the same 
nature as an engraved relief-block, produced 
hy an application of the photographic proper- 
ties of gelatin sensitized with a bichromate 
(see photo-engraving), or by a combination of 
photographie and etching processes or a com- 
bination of uc ipetaphic and mechanical pro- 
cesses, as when the lines in intaglio are pro- 
duced by mechanical pressure, these processes 
when combined being commonly spoken of as 
a single general process; especially, the pro- 
cess known as photozincography. See photo- 
aincography, photolithography, and photoglyphy. 
—2. A picture printed from a relief-plate pre- 
pared by a phototype process. 
aoe a. Pertaining to or produced by means 
r PRoto typy.: as, a phototype process, plate, or 
ototype (f6’t0-tip), v. t.; pret. and hoto- 
ne . and pp. photo 
typed, ppr. phototyping. i En To 
reproduce in phototype or by phototypy. 


tion, together wit einp 
acad inthe samoelectriea] PHOtOtYDIe (f0-t6-tip’ik), a. [< photoiype + 
hich the varying intensi- ic] Of, pertaining to, or produced by means 


e arated: 

0'to-skulp“tar), n 

Gr. aon a h [= F. 

A process of a m Fn 
» by the aid of Photog- 


be taken 
phic camer s 


photosculpture ; 
mopu ve.. 


und. and is thus 


a eea Dy means 


CC-0. In Pu 


phototypographic (£0-t6-ti-po-erat’ik 
Gr. 66 cary 9-ti-po-gra ik), a. 
rae oe aioe eres, typo, + yoépen 
graphic reli 
. ne relie 
cess of Poiteyi 

Tas, ph eyin, 


Photovoltaic (fo 


of phototypy. 


[< 


Portaming to, or using a photo- 
i -block adapted for printing in an 
nary press: as, the phototypographic pro- 
ptotypy (£0'0-ti-pi), n. [< phototype + -y?.] 
xt or process of producing phototypes. 
combined albumen and asphalt process of phototypy. 
ct, Amer., N. S., LVII. 385. 
"t6-vol-ta/ik), a. [< Gr. ¢o¢ 
) light, + E. voliaic.| Relating to an elec- 
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Selan: 


selenin 
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hotogrs 
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0, 
Oki 


6 Gh gi (4, 
Aa) 


INL. (Leen 
ovpa, tail, 


mite, 1851), 
Age 


Y OU species, maj 
; only being found i m 
ene antec is the commo; ine 
astern parts of i y, 
long and olaya Voren States, x 
_ deo firefly, and cut under ti ini a 
Phoxinus (fok-si/n aaa tN (ae 
Ais y + LAL. (Agassiz, 187 
< Gr. goStvoc, an unknown river-fishy] Mic 
a genus of small cyprinoid fishes: th fa 
minnows, of small size, tapering f a 
brilliant colors, the lateral fine beet 
Sis nee ateral line incompleteit 
present, the dorsal fin behind the ventral, gui 
the mouth without barbels. The type is Re 
mon European minnow, P. aphya or læri teal ia 
of the nina States are also described, See cut unde 
Phractamphibia (frak-tam-fib'i-),n.ph (NL, 
< Gr. dpaxréc, fenced, protected (< pdacem, fence, 
protect: see phragma), + NL. Amphibia) The 
mailed or Joricate amphibians, as labyrinth 
. ] : Ft 
donts: opposed to Lissamphibia. 3 
phragma (fra g’mil), n. ; pl. phragmala (m 
NL., < Gr. dpdypa, a fence, partition, € gpice 
fence in, fence, secure, fortify. Cf diaphragm: 
ete.] 1. In bot., a spurious dissepiment or pit: 
tition, as that which occurs at the nodes io 
tain calamites, and in various fruits 
zoöl., a partition, septum, disse p 
phragm. Specifically, in entom: (0) A ioi thecal 
oe n5 tc nered border of the pe 
ne thorax. 
thorax, concealed by the m 
is found only in those inse 


P. 


esothorax and wine 
ets in which the proi 


ag’ma-kon), n. 
(see phragmay, 
therwise 8° 
ti internal sk x 


the cavity 0. 


the guard or rostrum. 
the chambered eon of otl 
ite. 


cut under belemn 


phragmaconi? 
macone T26] 
maco lating 


N. 
hragmata, (frag 
iL 


n hed 


egg aco™ 


ya 
3l Pe pir 
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phragma.] 
tuceæ an b 
from its relative 4 
lowest flower sta 
cies, widely, 8c4 e! 
tropical regio iod ; 
rthern Unites 
ae useful in pmo 
ix creeping 1 
their creep: g To 


2 
il 
o 


[NL., ¢ 
gma), + 
ycacerous 
nternal 


t families Belo- 
itidæ. 

$ [< Phrag- 

f the 


ing of frampel. Mid- t 


, Ģirl, iil. 4. $ 
phrase + -al.] Of, 

if: pase; COn- 
ng of a phrase ; 


are the phrasal preposi- 


ne word. 


eclare, speak. 
two or more 
ally a single 
of a sin- 
ering with a certam de- 
o the structure of a sentence. 
“steal!” foh! a fico for the p 

Shak., M. W. of M., i. 3. 33 
Now minca the ny 

sollify damnation with & p trase. 
ai molly dan Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 
acteristic expression; i 
a language; an 


ag what is practic 


al 
putt of spect 
of unity int 
ENGA the wise it call. 


pre! 


A peculiar Or characteris 
exo of expression peculiar to 


prayed to each saint to wate i 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 9. 
Betwixt them blossomed up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth. — 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

4 Themanner or style in which a person ex- 
ves himself; diction; phraseology; lan- 
also, an expression, or a form of ex- 
n. 
Thechief and principall [subject of poesy] is: the laud, 


tear, and glory of the immortall gods (1 speake now i 
street the Gentiles) nortall gods (1 speake now in 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Po 


sie, p. 39. 


4] ; Prior, Henry and Emma. 
te n misie, a short l i 
tt division Dae On somewhat indepen- 
tana period on of a piece, less complete 
reota ey closing with a ca- 
alt measures, ae A phrase usually includes 
N any short Sees name is also given less tech- 
auld or break. age or figure that is performed 
| Bray BE who feels A 
poj: 3i “aR accen H ee anes, and duly marks the 
hn aS ol the Values'an d inte: aste. But he who can 
See machina rees, ieee of the notes without the 
ê, oussent Diet. he may be, is a 
oat a Vetcing, nee » Dict. Music. (Tr. in Grove.) 
Fat let of ae between the beginning 
Be, iring whic area arms between 
e 4 a 1S no pause, each 
ng in turn.— Adver- 
se ed ional, ete., phrase. See 
it hin p Tase, in music, a phrase 
dès , igre than the usual number 
aM 8e, in music, a phrase of an 
inte 
je v; prot 
=f 2 re 
at SM, Biases Bee pirased ppr 


Sa Srasear = Pg. 
pee intrans. 1. To 
orms of speech; ex- 


Ybel the no 

ia un, 

He ga { Phrases ad 
Te 


it o 


Praseth, to ox 


šl presse effeminate, wo- 
art, panimical gestures, by the ‘i 
ne, Histrio-Mastix, IT., ii. 2. 


whole, and make it musically intelligible 
ed by a to perform any group of tones without pa 


ticular phrase or term; call; style 


doe him honour enough when they 7 i 
m our enoug hey phrase him no higħe 
than Brother Cyprian, and deare Cyprian in the 2 ss 


phrase-book (fraz’buk), n. 


phraselesst (fraz’les), a. 
Not to be expressed or described. 


phrareman (fraiz’man), n.; pl. phrasemen 
-men). 
of words with slight regard to their import; a 
phrasemonger. 


phrasemonger (ir 


phraseography (fra 
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4457 


In musie, to divide a pi i 
A j a piece in pe ance ; beget 
nto shor ctions or phrases, Boas E phrasical (fra’zi 


ut the metrical and harmonic form of the 


phrenic 
-kal a. [< 
Having the character o 
aving character of a 
[Rare tenes 
Here it is phrasical, and therefore not to be forced. 
Rew. T. Adams, Worka, I. 395. 


phrase + -ic-al.} 
rase; idiomatic, 


; also, 
re Natt i use, 
II. trans. To express or designate b S 


For so they phrase ’ en ae 

For s0 y phrase 'em — by their } s challenged 
The noble spirits to arms, they did pe Gees 
Beyond thought’s compass, Shak., Hen. VIIL, i. 1. 24 


‘The Presbyters and Deacons writing to him think they 


3, t of dividing 
à into short sections or 
S, 80 as to gi t form and clearness, 
phrasing is one of the chief qualities 
of a good performer. 
phratria (tra’tri-i), n.; pl. phratriæ (6). [NL.: 
see phratry.] Same as phratry. 
This tribunal [the Areopagusi, howe 
fere with the ancestral claims of farili: 
E Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p. 183. 
phratric (fra’trik), a. [< phratr-y + -ic.] Of 
eee 1 (f ra. phratr-y ic.) 
ey well vers’d in Phrase-Books,and or pertaining to a phratry. 

Milton, Answer to Salmasius, i. 32. 


[< phrase + -less.} 


Millon, Reformation in En: 


‘az ) A book in wh 
he phrases or idiomatic forms of expres 


ich 
he phs ssion 
peculiar to a language are collected and ex- 
plained. 


id phratriæ, 


I confess you are 
Lexicons, and Glo 


The phratric organization has existed among the Iro- 
quois from time immemorial. 
Morgan, Contributions to North Amer. Ethnology, IV. 11. 
phratry (fra’tri), n.; pl. phratries (-triz). [Also 
phratria; = F. phratrie, < Gr. opazpa, oparpia, 
a tribe, a political division of people, < oparnp. 
clansman, orig. ‘brother’ = L. frater = 
brother: see brother.) A brotherhood or clan; 
specifically, in the states of ancient Greece, a 
politico-religious group of citizens, which ap- 
pears to have been originally based on kinship 
and to haye been a subdivision of the phyle or 
tribe. By modern ethnologists the term is applied to 
somewhat analogous brotherhoods existing among the 
aborigines of Australia and America. 


©, then, advance of yours that phraseless hand 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 225. 


f One who habitually uses a set form 
[Rare.]} 

The poor wretch... 

Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide. 

Coleridge, Fears in Solitude. 

hrase-mark (fraz’miirk), n. In musical nota- 
lion, a Sweeping curve over or under notes that 
are to be performed connectedly and as form- 
ing a single phrase. 
z/mung’gér), n. («phrase + 
monger.) One who deals in mere phrases; one 
who is an adept at stringing words or phrases 


pot ant than 
h: 


ave done £0 


ye given to these exogamous 
ions thename of c ; buttheterm iscbjectionable, 
because it fails to convey (1) that these divisions are kin- 
ship divisions, and (2) that they are intermediate divisions + 
whereas the Greek term phrafry conveys both these mean- 
ings, and is therefore appropriate. 

J.G. Frazer, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 473. 


om B ce together. F ea ae i 
ne tmmatd into English Worda thp phraseogram (frā'zt-G-gram), n [S Gr, gos anand tet sep and ayira 
ta Fnalis se, Th pais are Kept, 6 "re 1 z oh. phras you es 5: 5 Moto > 2 5 A EVT a 
fi at iskept. Selden, Table-Lalk, p. 20. (gen. gpa spose phrase sia PEJEkO Rn tries. Anthropolöyical Jour., XVII. 71. 
BRR E o Ond ohrase, see gram2.] In phonog., a combination of short- 3 > anne (romad NESA 
And, in his native tongue ma i n hand characters to represent a phrase or sen- phren (fren), Ney pl. prenes (fre néz) [ „$ 
: riff, diaphragm, also, commonly 


Gr. ġpim, the mid 


tence. : Me A 

z ary aon inpl. épévec, the parts about the heart, the breast, 

phraseograph (fra’zé-9-grat), n. [< Gr. gpd the heart as the seat of the passions or of the 
(per ppano) speech, phrase, + ypagew, write.] mind.] 1. The thinking principle, or ower of 
Same as phraseogram. thought and perception; mind.—2. The dia- 


ains an exhaustive list of reporting logographs, 
, phraseographs, ete., all of which will, of course, 
eat interest to the reporter. 


Sci. Amer., N. S., LXI., p. 27 of adv'ts. 
[< Gr. 


-z6-0g'ra-fi), n. 


phragm. See phrenic. 
phrenalgia (fré-nal’ji-ii), n. 
mind, + dAyoc, pain.) Psychal 
phrenesiact (fré-né’si-ak), a. 


INL., < Gr. opi, 
gia. 
[< phrenesis + 


be of g: 


í 4 -y -iae.] Same as phrenetie. 
Gpacic (gen. dpdceoc), speech, phrase, + -ypadia, ce 
< ypaoe ri à ining wo or more Like an hypochondriac person, or, as Burton’s Anatomia 
< see Weal The combining EERO hath it, a phrenesiac or Teas patient. 


or stenographie¢ signs 


Scott, Waverley, xlii. 
sentence; the use of 


shortened phonographie 


a ai ondor È to represent a phrase or ig (frē-nē'sis) n. [< L. phrenesis, < Gr. 

vent playnly ynderstande the Moscouite, Ras 3 phrenesis ( TE-N€ S18), 1e 2 ripe ene 

Merge eeouian toonge be a more rude and harde phraseograms. 4z6-6-l07/ik (=F. phrasé- gpévnars, inflammation of the braio, € pof a 

tof Jolm Faber (Fi phraseologic (frā’zē-ĝloj'ik), a. [mE Logico Seo frenzy.] Delirium; frenzy. Thomas, Med. 
Ltr, 1 Faber (First Books on America, ed. ologique = Sp. fraseológico = Pg. phraseotogico Dict 

3 lArber, p. 200). = It, fraseologico; as phraseolog-y + -ic.] Ofor phrenetic (fré-net/ik), a.andx. [Also frenetic, 

1 Tnbetter phrase and TuS SPARE ; pertaining to phraseology: as; phrascologic pe- frantic (see frantic): < ME. frenetike, frenetil, 

atter tha u didst. toriti “fi i if i } ncti iné- 

a Shak. Lear, iv. 6. 8. culiarities. , 1 (tri’26-0-loj/i-kal), @ [K phrase- ‘frentik, € OF. frenetique, F. Die Nae frn 

{fate Glosey now, the onse he haunts phraseological (fra'z¢-0- 0) © te tique = Pr. frenetic = Sp. frenttico = E8: . fre- 

iA Phrases speaks dissembled Wants. ologic + -al.] Same as p US netico, < L. phrencticus, phreniticus, < SF tee 


nd the phrascological combinations 
of the man, or class of men, which must serve as the clue 


ide us i the secret recesses of their being. 
to gulae ve Inoui Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., X. 


rixéc, frenzied, distracted ,< gpevizig, frenzy, phre- 
nitis: see phrenitis.] I, a. See frenetic. 


TI4 n. A frantic or frenzied person; one 
whose mind is disordered. 


Tt is the vocabulary à 


i frii'z6-5-loj‘i-kal), adv. As 
raseologically (fra”ze-0 loj‘i-kal-i), ad ed. 
phrase piraseoloey, or Rabo Ser Ui, eae R y on aia sepa 3 a 
phraseologist (muaa apy A ist] 1. À E. Jono Devil Isan Ass, iv. 
fraseologista; < phrascolog-y + -ist.] 2-7 seal (ire-net'hal), d- See frenetic. 
stickler for phraseology, or a particular form phreneti oie Sr ee ee ae 


eneti 


of words; 2 col 


ov, mind, 


at‘rik), a. [< Gr.ġ nir 
ertaining 


] 


ner of phrases. fren- 


edicinal: see iatric. 


a meer phraseologist. uardian, No. 39. ental diseases; peyghistnia 
a tor of phrases. wry and n. . phrénique = 

oe oe gones (Eri-zē-0l0-JÌ), n. [= E. phrase- p Pani 
BE = a fraseologia = Pg. phraseologia = e T en 

It. fraseologia, frasilogia, < Gr. pacts (gen. ọpá- S he a 

ceoç), speech, phrase, + -2oyía, < T TR ks 

see ology] 1. The form of words used 1 = 

pressing some idea or thought; mode ore Le ace ae 

of expression; the particular rons or phe A E YSS 

combined to form & sentence, or the m aa 


arranging them; diction; style. 


ed to inlay their phrase- hrenic glan 
From me they {auctioneers} learned Ot phor. Phrenic & 
ology with variegated chips of e indan, The Critic, i. 2 ding the 


i ology with a 
i d and sifted his phraseotoy X 
ae wine hardly consistent with the simplicity 


and elevation of his mi geaulay, Mackintosh’s Hist. Rev. 
phrases and idioms. = Syn. 


so filamen 
ii Te: 


Si internal 
us, See 5 


2. A collection of rior vena cava, 


1. Style, etc. See 
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phrenic 


TI, x. A mental disease; also, a medicine or 
remedy for such a disease. Imp. Dict. 
phrenicocolic (fren/i-k6-kol/ik), a. Same as 
phrenocolic. : 
phrenicogastric (i ren‘i-ko-gas’trik), a Same 
as phrenogastric. 5 $ 
phrenicosplenic (fren/i-ké-splen’ik), a. Same 
as phrenosplenic. 
phrenics (fren’iks), m. 
Mental philosophy; 


peared 
phrenicus (fren’i-kus), n. 
Same as diaphragm. 
phrenism (fren’izm), m. [< phron T 
power of one feeling to influence 
thought-force. = ‘ 
phrenitic (frë-nit'ik), @. [< phrenitis + -i¢.] 
‘Affected with or characterized by phremitis, . 
phrenitis (f{ré-ni’tis), n. [NL., < L. phrenitis, 
€ Gr, gpevizie, inflammation of the brain, < ¢p7; 
the diaphragm, heart, mind: see phren.) 
In med., an inflammation of the brain or its 
meninges, attended with acute fever and de- 


Pl. of phrenic: see -ics.] 
i ; è Parke. 


metaphysies. Æ. 
[NL.: seo phrenic.) 


-ism.] The 
another; 


lirium.—2. Delirium; frenzy. BS 
Phrenitis . . . is a disease of the mind, with a continual ty N i 
madness or dotage, which hath an acute feaver annexed, Ne \ į 


or else an inflammation of the brain. . . . It differs from 
Melancholy and Madness. . « . Melancholy is most part 
silent, this clamorous. Burton, Anat, of Mel., 1. 1. 
phrenocolic (fren-6-kol’ik), a. [< Gr. piv 
opei-), diaphragm, + Kóñov, colon: see colic.) 
ertaining to the diaphragm and the eolon.— 


Phrenocolic ligament, a narrow fold of the peritoneum 
connecting the splenic flexure of the colon with the dia- 


pami i is x 1 AEE 
phrenogastric (fren-d-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. gp 
(gpev-), diaphragm, + yaorhp (yaorp-), stomach: 
ae gastric.) Pertaining to the diaphragm and in 
the stomach. Phrenogastric ligament, a short fold phrenomagnetic (fren’9-mag-net’ik), a. [< Gr 
oe pie pongu RENN the Sapuan with the ġpyv (ọpev-), mind, + E. magnetic.) Ga 
'undus of the stomach, PEEPS , to phrenomagnetism: as phrenomagnetic jhe- 
phrenography (frë-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 99% nomena. J. R. Buchanan: z : 
(gpev-), diaphragm, + ypdgew, write.) The ob- rg 7 =" ae 
serving and descriptive stage of comparative hrenomagnetism Ceres mera), 2. Le 
psychology, or phrenology in sense 2. Smith- Gr. dpqv (¢pev-), mind, + E. magnetism.] Ani- 
atin Report, 1881, p. BOL. ae mal magnetism, directed and controlled by will- 
phrenologer (fré-nol’6-jér), n. [< phrenolog-y pamen; panos Ei 
+ -er1.] A phrenologist. The ate physiological phenomena known as spirit- 
phrenologic (fren-G-lojik), a. [= F. phréno- rapping, table-turning, RTE p ee ican, of 
logique = Sp. frendlogico = Pg. phrenologico = nhy A NES aaa i 
It. frenologico; as phrenolog-y + -ic.] Of or phrenomesmerism (fren-9-mez/mér-izm), 7. 
pertaining to phrenology. [< Gr. dpi (ġpev-), mind, + E. mesmerism. | 
phrenological (fren-5-loj’i-kal), a. set as phrenomagnetism. > ; 
logic + -al.] Same as phrenologic. r e A A i is Gr. dpi 
A particularly short, fat, greasy-lookin: tl ri eae Noe A REN a Ww. J The de- 
ahead pu pecans nA ael A E ductive and predictive stage ‘of phrenology in 
I > C. Lever, Harry Lorrequer, xxvii, Sense 2. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 501. 
phrenologically (fren-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ina phrenopathia (fren-6-path’i-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pire peice) manner; according to the prin- $?7” (9per-), mind, + mdboc, disease: see pathos. ] 
cip es of phrenology ; as regards phrenology. Mental disease; insanity; psyehopathia. 
Ph moeist (pao) O-jist),n. [= F. phreno- phrenopathic (fren-d-path’ik), a. [< phreno- 
logiste = Pg. phrenologista = It. frenologista; pathia + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
ease; psychopathic. 


as phrenolog-y + -ist.) One who is versed in 
pencio: phrenoplegia (fren-5-plē'ji-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. 
P. olo; 3 F. Kreegi ie (per), ang + aAnyf, a blow, stroke, < 
Ce ee Biren - . frenologia, om cem, strike.) sudden loss of mental power. 
spon fee an) he hry at ae fet, zs Dayco 


heart, mind, + i 

Ma oN, +. 10 i ] , „t -osis.] Psychosis. 
Taaa pone adrian ot i Dbzpogplene (fron-ò splendi), a., Portain: 
e a ee ofono deamhan iao E eat parena. 
mensurate with the aie f ose size 18 com- toneum IET pulang ular ol dotithe pens 
articular faculty. ‘This th of manifesting this of the spleen, |e 0” fhe diaphragm to the upper end 
e close of the eighteenth centy? which originated at Dhrensict (fren’zik), a eye . ue 
anan essential the plasticity assumes, moreover, plirenetic, frantic P rev SY at xtc, Cf. 
op, by which the skull conforme 2 3 . renetic; mentally dis- 


mal subject, to the sha ordered; insane. 
pe and confi 
within, so that its form and faculties m Peace, and be nought! I think the woman be phrensic. 


with suffi 
Tee mon from the skul B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ji. 1. 
rensyt, phrenzyt, n. and v. Obsolete forms 


acquisitive: 
ness; 11, approb: 
mi 


[< phreno- 


Ct, &. andn. Anob pni, 
1 h, Q. andy obsolete form of frantic. 
fs Phronesis (irge’sis), n (NL, < Gr. Tns, 
aca’ wisdom, ¢ gpoveiv, think, < ġpím, mind: 
of the skull with more see phren.] Practical judgment; Hes facult 

ie prominence or Gea AT of conducting one’s self wisely. ` z 
Seek te d faculties Phrontisterion (fron-tis-ta’ri-on), n. pl. phron- 
tere; A D, Talgo phrontistery,< OF. phrontis- 

ing, a “thi ie lorypiov, a place for deep think- 
called b Tk ‘ing-shop” (as Socrates’s school was 
a anne z tistophanes in “The Clouds”), later 
er, ¢ 4, ie Sanne gpovrtorhe, a deep think- 
thought of ee think, consider, meditate, take 
care, < 4 ro e anxious for, < gpovric, thought, 
area poveiv, think: see phronesis.] A school 

mary of learning; a college. 


Hislodging! no: "ti ; 
oim ae alae i paa e leam d phrontisterion 


faculties com; 


new phre- 
which I 
cal inves. 


(d 


: r intellig ce 


© study of the 


“man and the hronti: T. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, i. 3. 
AIBB p 501, oa tistery (fron'tis-ter-i), n.; Wie 
ve teries (iz), Samo ag Te ae ne 


lic Domai kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
= : 


ner Phrynj 
Y Lin (y 
ie 
1e ppp, Ol G 
Dhrontiste eek y 
uF 
Ang na 
Op 


or 
i aanl to ab 


SUDOrdep sm Ae 
out 12 ED T Cho 
h Ameri 
MC 


8. Cc T I 
axillary © Restri 
Pubesee, nt 
only 
wa 


eaves and ara Ani, 
worm, fibers spi 


y; s hll, Pi 
Province x T 
LOY, or to the 


is given to St. George 
hed mas! to denote the ete 
Phryg Te See marble, 1 


w TT See auriphrygi oe gold embod ites 
ti, n. 1. A natiy, a 

ere ative or a N 5 

Phrygia.— 2, In ecelas, hist an inhabitant g 


Phryma (fri’mii), n. INL ae as Montani, 
unknown origin.) A sane AN EEUS, 1758) gf 

7 meas if S solie i 
gamopetalous order p iene Plants, ot S 
the tribe Phrymex, known bitin ing 
one-celled ovary in a family aN 
two- or four-celled ovaries, 7 ete 
leptostachya, is a plant widely aide Wan P 
See, native of North America, Japan tet 
7 an : egion, It is an erect herb, with a few stit ‘ine 
g ing ranches, opposite toothed leaves, and along sha 
he ion 2 small paeen purplish flowers, at fi ‘tere, 

en spreading, and in fruit reflexed, whei yale 
hon api ding, t reflexed, whence its populu 


cle, hooked at e ON E 
catching in the hair of animals. 

Phrymee (fri/mé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham aud 
Hooker, 1876), < Phryma + -ce.] A tribe ot 
plants, of the order Verbenacce, consisting of 
the genus Phryma, characterized by the ote- 
celled and one-ovuled oyary, erect orthotropous 
ovule, seed destitute of albumen, and reflexei 
radicle. 

[NL (Karst, 

A genus of arachnids, of the ari 
Phrynidæ, in which the tibiæ of the bind i 
have no subjoint maxillary palpi are 
longer than the body, which isslender 
liform, and the hand has four finger 
The genus is representet in soul 
fornia. IL, 

Phrynida (frin‘i-di), 1 ple Oe sr 
+ ida] An order of painoa ee 
synonymous with ‘Thelyphones 


Phrynide (frin’i-d8), n. pl: 
yoly monate 

A family ot P alyphonidas types 
The 
al, and 
poran 


in’i-kus), ”%. 


st 


"hry 
[Nb ite 
trac tle 


like a button; 
thorax is flat, 


tremely long, a 
iform or even ah 
tl multiarticu a 
fifth and sixth Jor 
divided into ah iy On og are 
subjoints; an r 
eight in number, wo 
central anterior ; 

a cluster of thre 


They are n 


4459 
CH Cone COSC < L. phihisica, fem. of phthisi 
cus, < Gr. Phosc, consumptive: see I I A 
Same as phthisical. i rone 
II. n. 1. A consumption or wasting awa 


[NL. 
+ pousoc, 
» family 


5 


e teeth. P. 


is 

X Liberty of speaking, th hi ; 

Gi i spea g, then which ing is m 

, A genus of liza tome was girded and straight eet ane ton MOREE 
3 @ ” = y Pi zz k. 7 ó i ee b cin 

2 the curious wine ed tizzick. Milton, On Def. of Humb, Remorse 


ne LS 


s ox horned frogs, phthisical (tiz’i-kal), a. [Formerly ptisical 
P: tdi fr i ptizical; < phthisie + -al.] Of or belor sm tes 
st parts Lbs isis; í : isi EPEn 
ost p: Sons phthis affected by phthisis; wasting the 


uthward 
on 11, 


re Ww mall, 
orbicular, with a 
ishor legs than 


flesh: as, a phthisical consumption. 


He.. . sobs me out half izi 

. sobs alí a dozen plizical mottos whe 
as Le had them, hopping shortin epee He BULL 
sion-fits. 


or le 


4 mor 
„stout pase, aN 


i Í convul- 
Milton, Apology for Sheets 


phthisicky (tiz’i-ki), a. [< phthisie(s) 
Phthisical. vies ASTD a ea 
Phthisicky old gentlewomen and frolicsome young ones 
aA Colman, The Spleen, i. 
p isiology (tiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [= F isi- 
ologie, < Gr. dict, phthi e e 


ledge concerning phthisis. 
phthisipneumonia (thiz’ ip-nū-mō’ni-ä) 
[NL., < Gr. gist, consumption (see philisis), 


33 eo lungs: see pneumonia.) In pathol., 
pnthi 


phthisis (thi’sis), n. [= 
lisis = Pg. phthisis = It. 


Sp. 
y pee 


j Frog (PArynosoma cornution) 
plomed Frog 


The head is surmounted with 
the south 
surface of 

ler 


gran! 
th, The colorat i 
ith black, brown, gray 
and varies g 
< but in different j 
tures have nothing of the agili 
hey are clumsy in their motions, rathe 


individuals of the same 
of most 


Also called consumption. 


Fibroid phthisis, slow-g 


p 
5 


l r leai ħthisis, with considerable production of ective tis 
gans; they Mey are perfectly harmle p 2 REEL: n of connective tis- 
yp} cannot jum tel ate Pere often kept sue.— Grinders’ phthisis. Same as grinders’ asthma 
sor AoT “They feed on flies and other i (which see, under grinder)— Phthisis florida, very rapid 
I y md Ny be safely sent by mail phthisis; galloping consumption. 


v United State hey bring fort) 
T ME E E north at least 
boundary of the United States, — , Eee 
us (finus), 2. (NL. (Olivier, 1793), < 
Gr. isos, a toad.) The typical genus of the 
family Phrynidie. See cut under Phrynide. 
Paryais (frik’sis), 1. [NL. (Cope, 1$72).] A 
guus of cave-dwelling arachnidans, contain- 


phthisozoics (thi-z0-z0’iks), n. [< Gr. dbiew 
(gfic-), consume, destroy, + or, an animal.] 
See the quotation. 


as the 


_[Phthisozoies.) From two Greek words: one of which 
signifies to destroy ; the other, an animal :— the artof 
des ng such of the inferior animals 
ter of natural enemies, threaten destruction or 
to himself, or to such animals from which, in the charac- 
ter of natural servants or allies, it is in man’s power to 
extract useful service. 

Bentham, Chrestomathia, note to table I. į 82. 
phthongometer (thong-gom’e-tér), n. [NL., 
< Gr. ġbóyyoc, the voice, a sound (see diphthong), 
+ érpov, measure. } An instrument used for 
measuring vocal sounds. Whewell. (Imp. Diet.) 

phulkari (fil’ka-ri), n. (Hind. phitkart, a 
tissued flower on cloth, ete., also an alkaline 
eflorescence used to adulterate salt, < phil, a 
flower, + -kdr, a suffix of agent.] A kind of 
flower embroidery done by the natives of the 
Panjab in India; also, a cloth so embroidered. 

phulwara (ftl-wii/Tii), 2. [E. Ind.] Same as 


Phryxis longipes, (Line shows natural size.) 
itg such forms as P, 
Grein Indiana : 


longipes of the Wyandotte 


cod- 


now considered synonymous fulwa. 

iney tan ees E eat phyt (fi), interj. An obsolete spelling of fict. 

u Meu a-tré), n. pl. [NL., < But, phy for shame, when shal we cease this geare? 

Be apró eal is (one of the sect noted in def.), I to defie, and you to fly for feare? `i 
ma liria) A a uptible, + Aarpevew, worship: see Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
nll’) Cpt  °¢ the sixth century: same as Phycidæt (fis’i-de), n. Pt [NL., < Phycis + 
: Nasi i -idz.| A family of pyralid moths, typified by 
past gists = Sp. sis), Cl [= F. phthiriase, the genus Phycis: now called Phycitidæ. 2 
of the ath tho lousy ihe z MIE <Gr. Phycing (fi-si’ne), n pl. [NL < Biv Pi 
the tip of oY disease olein epav, have lice -inæ.] A subfamily of gadoid fishes, named dy 

| H ip, alouse.] The pres- 


Swainson in 1839 from the genus Phyci 


Rtaed th S the 


body, with the irritati ? P aes United 
there) y, with the irritation lings. Two species are known in the Umtec 
Ise e Q £ a mgs. Sp! 

hi ase, formerly eat os eects}: the lousy States as squirrel-hakes. f G 

p aktiomyis eg norbus pediculosus. Phycis (fi’sis), 2. [NL. (Artedi, 1738), < Gr. 


À inj-6-ni/j-4 x ET ` y 
m aP, a louse, + 9-m1'1-6), n. pl. [NL., < ounic, f., QÉKNG, M., & fish living 1n seaweed, 


‘ Luvia, a fly ean Re 7 z f gadoid 
eet Diptera, an2 es ly.] A division of roc, seaweed.] 1. In ichth., a genus OF gast 
NX ribide, meee consisting of the family hanes typical 3 the subfamily Phycing, having 
j B5), (hirisus). pon bats. ` aray ‘of the first dorsal more or less elongate¢ 
lite oy e Heip, a louse n J (W. E. Leach, and filamentous: squirrel-hakes. P. chus and P. 
me li Ise. genus of Pedi- 
TE i the ton eving the Henke tical a 
4 } eaten pairs of S very 
ePrane e crah-] bars of legs very much 


theg, Ne Bi A 8 called from their 
| This Batts of fe Soin, ane is found on the 
i ody. Se meum, and occasionally 


i 

ik) . ee cut under crab-l 5 
fy etly 2. and 7 erab-louse. 
ily, P also phthisien r H.a. (and IL. n., 2). 


ALE fisie sique, no ptisike; 


att t 6, NOW phtisi = OF. lisique, ae third spectest Pie 
tahlii, T Lt: tisi pittisique = Sp. tisico tenuis, together with a Pe rnited States. They are 
PA j fs ae tisicus, cg iico, CL. phthisicus, along. me Atlantig coast oa p. pee sometimes as silver 
f 4 x . Ret . also Ki v 's 

Be eo Dal ee BE e ott, erected 

BS tix, tthis ce Vhthisis. sails Gah: hich sı : i 
1 Mes gle; < ip ich, tisick, tissick ne 1. erly called hake O enus of pyralid moths, erected 
P: tisie, E tisike, < OR issick, tizzick, 2. In entom., 2 SCF i giving name to the 

u= te . lisique, F. phti- by Fabricius in 1798, and gt 


-lisicd, phthisica = Tt. tisi- Phycidæ or Phycitide- The name was changed Dy 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Ha 
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phthisis.— 2. A person affected with phthisis Phycita (fis’i-ta). n. 


Phycitide (fi-sit’i-dé), 


~/oyia, < 7éye Pane 
spanks Sea ology a TEE Balke: Abad: Phycochromacee (fi’ ké-kré-ma’ 


n. phycochromaceous (fi/ko-k 


z P 


phycoxanthin 
Cartis in 1528 to Phycita, on 
ate of its pre 
fon in iehthyotogy 
Leachman A oe 


(NL. (Curtis, 1828), < 
Gr. ġixoc, seaweed, fu- 
see fuc The 
typical genus of Phy- 
citidæ, having ciliate 
antennim: same as Phy- 
cis, 2 3 


a 


Phycis nebuia, 
ad Case, (Line shows 
stal size of moth. 


n. pl. (NL, $ Phycita 
Aa He A family of pyralid moths, named 
rom the genus Phycita. The maxilla 

: A g 3 . 2 ary palps are 
equal in the two sexes; the labial palps are pidh 
ents the fore wings have eleven, ten, or nine 
h first one not forked; the hind wings have the middle 
ce closed and the midrib y at the hase, Itis a large 
ani wid read group, whe members differ in habits, 
some being leaf-crumplers or leaf-folders, others borers, 
and others carnivorous. Formerly Phycidæ. 


ed or 
eins, 


y oma 6), m. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. dixoc, seaweed, + ypaca, color, + 
~acce#.\ Same as Cryptophycen. 


chre p-mã'shius), s. 
Resembling or belonging to the order Phyco- 
chromaceæ. ý 


Phycochromaceæ. 
insoluble in alcohol or ether. 

phyco-erythrin (fi’ko-e-rithin), n. (NL., < 
Gr. oixoc, seaweed, + épubpéc, red.] A red col- 
oring matter to which the red secawee 
Florideæ owe their peculiar coloring, which is 
present, in addition to chlorophyl, in the cells. 
It is soluble in water. 

phycography (fi-kog’ra-fi), 1. [< Gr. ġixoc, a 
seaweed, + -jpagia, < 7pager, write.) A scien- 
tific or systematic description of alge or sea- 
weeds. 

phycologist (fi-kol’6-jist), n. [< phycolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is s illed in phycology; one 
who studies algm or seaweeds; an algolog’ 

phycology (fi-kol’o-ji), n. [= F. phycologie, < 
Gr. gixoc, seaweed, + -Zoyta, < zájem, speak: 
see -ology.) That department of botanical sei- 
ence which treats of alge or seaweeds; algolo- 
gy. [Rare.] 

phycomater (fi-ko-ma‘tér). 1., (NL., < Gr. 
gvKOC, seaweed, + uimp, Dorie parip = L. mater, 
mother.] The gelatin in which the sporules of 
algaceous plants first vegetate. _ i 

Phycomyces (fi-kom’i-séz), i. (NL. (Kunze), 
< Gr. gbxos, seaweed, + pinne. a fungus. | Age- 
nus of phycomycetous fungi of the family Mu- 
coraceæ. The spore-bearing hyphæareerect, not branch- 
ing, the sporangia spheroid or pyriform, and the spores 
ovoid or spheroidal and hyaline. ‘Three species are known, 
of which P. nitensis very ‘common, growing on greasy sub- 
stances, as old bones and oil-casks, z 

Phycomyceteæ (di kõ-mi-sē'tē-8), n- pl. [NL. 
(De Bary),< Phy comyces (-et-) + -ee.] Adivision 
of fungi, named from the genus Phycomyces and 
embracing the families Mucoreze, Peronospora- 
cee, Saproleqniacee, Entomophthorex, Chytridi- 
ace, and Protom yeetacee. ‘They are mostly para- 
sitic on plants or animals ; afew are sa prophytic. See the 
above families or orders for special ¢ aracterization and 
illustration. 

Phycomycetes (fi-k6-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL.. 

1. of phycomyces. | Same as Phycomyceter. 
p. ycomycetous (fi-ko-mi-sé’tus), 4. Belong- 
to the Phycomyceteæ: as, phycomycetous 


ing 

fang nein (fi-k6-f8/in),n. [NL < Gr. gios 

hyco -k6-fé’in),n. [NL.,¢ Gr. , 
ed: + gavée, dusky, dun.| Areddi sh-brown 

coloring matter present in the cells of certain 

eaweeds. Schiitt it is limited to that part of the 
a uud a of the Fucacee and Phwosporee which 
is soluble in water. 


hycoxanthin, phycoxanthine (fi-kok-san'- 
Poh n. [< Gr. soc, seaweed, + Sarfóc, yel- 
low, + -in®, -ine? (cf. ranthin).| A yellow col 


oring matter: same as diatomin. ; 


ridwar 


5 


phygogalactic (f'g 


P. 
p 
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phygogalactic 
-ga-lak’tik), a. ma $ i 
mrin, oriyen, Shun, avoid, + yáĉa (yaĉart-), 
GET La Preventing the formation of milk 
and promoting the reabsorption of what has 
been already secreted. on 
TI, n. An agent Tapi these qualities. 
n. Plural of phylum. s 
tton (fi-lak’tér), n. [< F. phylactère: see 
TN. A phylactery. ora ee 
phylactered (fi-lnk’terd), a. [< phylacter-y in 
d2,] Wearing a phylactery; hence (a9 
the wenring of phylacteries was assumed to be 
a sign of bigotry and of a desired separation 
from the ony of worshipers), narrow-minded ; 
bigoted; pharisaical. 
Who for the spirit hug the spleen, 
Phylacter'd throughout all their mien i 
Who thelr ill-tasted home-brew clin er 
To the State’s mellow osy he Sa ne anien 
hylacteria, n, Plural of phylacterium. 
È VJacteric (fl-ak-ter'ik), a. [= Sp. filacterico 
ape phylacterico; as phylacter-y + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the phylactery; accompanied by 
the assumption of the phylactery. 
phylacterical (fil-ak-ter’I-kal), a. [< phylac- 
torie + -al.) Same as phylacteric. L. Addison, 
Christian Sacrifice, 


28. 
phylacterium (fil- 
ak-té’ri-um), n.; 
pl. phylacteria (-ii). 
[NL.: see phylac- 
tery.) A portable 
reliquary. See phy- 

lactery. 
phylactery (fi-lak’- 
te-ri), n.; pl. phylac- 
teries (riz). [Now 
written according to 
the L. spelling; for- 
merly  philactery, 
ME. philaterie, ear- 

lier fi 
Jilaterie, philaterie, 
also filatiere, philatiere, later phylacterie, phy- 
lactere, F. phylactère = Sp. jilacteria = Pg. phy- 
lateria = It. filateria; < LL. phylacterium, Jy- 
lacterium, a phylactery, < Gr. ġvåaxTýpiov, a post 
for watchmen, or a garrison, a fort, castle, out- 
post also safeguard, preservative, esp. an amu- 
et (whence the Jewish use), < gvaxrjp, a guard, 
< ovddoorw, watch, guard.] A charm or amulet. 

And Fathers, Councils, Church, and Church's head 


Were on her reverend phulacteries read, 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 399. 


Happy are they who verify their amulets, and make 
their phylacteries speak in their lives and actions. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iti. 10. 


Specifically —(a) In Jewish antiq., an amulet consisting of 
a strip or strips of parchment inscribed with certain festa 
from the Old Testament, and inclosed within a small lea- 
ved na gestae with straps on the forehead 
ween the eyes, t 2 
the region of the heart. The fo A 
the phylactery were Ex. xiii. 2-10, 11 -17, and Deut. vi. 4-9, 
13- The custom was founded on a literal interpreta- 


poora Joona # St. pen 
i ii d stan's, Fleet Street, London. (From 
fila terie, < OF * “Archeological Journal”) 


lophophore 
ocrepiform, pro- 
es, and defended 

j. polyzoans are larger, 
ogencous than the Gymnoliemata, pare 
1 water. The families Plu- 


characteristic components 


Hand called Lephopoda and Hippocrepia. 


e Phylactotemata, or having 


1p Xos, chiet of a tribe 
ict or hoad of a i 


der Polya 


hylarque, < L. phyl 

< Phy 
n. pl. 
sco branchiate.] A suborder of palliate or tec- 
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In ancient Greeee, the headship of a tribe oy 
clan; the office or authority of a phylarch, 
` (fë), ne; pl. pule (1ē). [NL., < Gr. 
phyle (file), n.; P P? EVA Aaa 
siz}, a body of men joined by ties of birth, : 
tribe, clan, class, phyle (ef. 9v7or, a tribe: see 
hylum), < obtem, produce, gvectat, grow : see bel.] 
h ancient Greece, a tribe or clan; one of the 
subdivisions normally based on ties of blood, of 
which the aggregate constituted a community, 
X Athens the tribes did not rest on family relations! 
Bat were at first geographical di Fi enn cl 
7, ni ling to occupation or wealth. Clis 
oen tieold tribes, ari distributed his fellow-c 
A nO ten new ones, named after ancient Attic he 
ead arranged upon geographical lines and democ J 
ideas; and this arrangement persisted through the glo- 
rious time of Attic history. Every full citizen of At 
was registered in a phyle, in a deme, and in a phratry. 
Every phyle wasa po itical unit, to which were allotted the 
choice of 50 of the 500 senators and that of its due pro- 
portion of dicasts and of the higher civil and military of- 
ficers of the state; and every phyle was required to con- 
tribute in a fixed proportion to the military service, to the 
various liturgies, ete. : , ie 
phyletic (fi-let’ik),a. [< Gr. puierude, < puter 
tribesman, < 9v47,2 tribe: see phyle.] 1. P 
taining to a race or tribe. Hence—2. In biol., 
pertaining to a phylum of the animal kingdom, 
or to the construction of phyla; phylogenetic. 

Phyllactinia (fil-ak-tin’i-ii), n. [NL. (Léveillé), 
Gr. gA2or, leaf (see phyllary), + axric (årTir-), 
ray.] A genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the 
family Erysipheæ. Each perithecium contains several 
asci, and the appendages are needle-shaped and abruptly 
swollen at the base. The only well-known specie P. 
sufulta, which grows upon the leaves of a great variety of 
plants, especially woody plants. Ee Ry f 
phyllade (fil’ad), n. [< Gr. guazde (ġv%2ad-), a 
bunch of leaves, < ġbàžov = L. folium, leaf.] In 
bot., one of the small imperfect leaves in Jsvétes, 
alternating with the fertile leaves. I the sub- 
merged species these consist of a small lamina with no 
sheath, and in the terrestrial species they are reduced to 
mere scales. 

Phyllanthee (fi-lan’the-e), n. pl. [NL. (Bari- 
ling, 1830), < Phyllanthus + -eæ.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Luphorbiacce, distinguished 
by carpels with two contiguous ovules in the 

Q 5. 
central angle, and the seed-leaves much broad- 
er than the radicle. Tt includes 54 genera, mainly 
tropical, of which Phyllanthus is the type. For other 
principal genera, see Putranjiva and Toxicodendron. 

Phyllanthus (fi-lan’‘thus), n. [NL. (Linneus. 
1737), so called from species with flowers seated 
on leaf-like flattened branches; < Gr. gi220v, a 
leaf, + dvoc, flower (cf. L. phyllanthes, < Gr. 
gvezavbéc, a plant with prickly leaves, prob. 
scabious).] A large genus of plants, of the or- 
der Euphorbiaceæ, type of the tribe Phyllanthex, 
characterized by the entire alternate leaves 
and apetalous monecious flowers, the male in 

glomerate clusters and with from two to six 
stamens, and by the pistil consisting of from 

three to many carpels, their two-cleft styles not 
dilated below the apan There are about 450 species, 
very widely dispersed t hroughout the warmer parts of the 
gona; rarer in temperate climates. They ar her herbs, 
arabs, or trees, of great yariety in appearance. ‘Lhe 
eaves are generally two-ranked, and so arranged as to 
make the branches resemble pinnate leaves. ‘The small 
araibh flowers are axillary or at the nodes of leafless and 
oen flattened branches, and are often tinged with yel- 
din or purple. Several species are in medicinal repute as 
mae in India, as P: Niruri and P. urinaria, The 

a ised leay sof P. Conami are there used tostupefy fish. 

Hears Piscidia.) Many species are cultivated under 

‘a ane tens fotver, from the blooming leaf-like branch- 

GRAS (See cut under cladode.) The snow-bush, 

Newt n Ra its white flowers, is P, nivalis, native of the 

oa brides, Many others are cultivated as ornamental 
A ea shrubs under the names of Emblica and Xylo- 

A 2 m ae latter a numerous group of woody-branched 

ates Fe orange-red flowers, chiefly from the West In- 

Gees Kor other species, see Otaheite gooseberry (under 

bA Y), oaiae aurel (under laurel, 3), and emblic my- 

fruit tung er myrobalan). The last produces an edible 
2 ‘or preserves and in dyeing and tanning, and 


used), and a durable wood, used for impl ildi 
A N A ements, building, 
and palace in India and Burma. P. distichus of Java 
ears an edible fruit, used for pickling. 


l l. phyllaries (-riz). [< 
j j; phyllarium,< Gr. oa. a leaflet, dim. of 
pritov = L. folium, a leaf: see foill.] In bot.. 
one of the leaflets forming the involucre of 


XL., < phyllidium + L. branchiz, gills: 


one tees, to the Phyllidiobranchiata, or hav- 
mg their characters, A a limpet. 


ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
=s ; 7 


long famed as an astringent medicine (but not now so P. 


4. 
rudimen 

by Lanko ato gastr 

a ORU Pod 

Tamo (cent 
Jë Ti panes 
Ropoein, short; 9vA2.0, 
per, flow, 
ide, 


è she l, or 
which it swims tae! 
2. [l e 
nah, oh 
Phyllirhoid (hiron)? t 
mg to the Phyllirhoids $ 
ters. , 2 


ii; U. 


even the foot bei 
ght side, and the 
ure now 


pteropods, th 
alled ocean slu 


Cte 
aleg ìn ally. 
Con 
SS, or sweetheart Ci phils} 
A country girl; a shepherdess; a sweetheart: 
a common name for such in old romances me 
toral poems, ete. "LS 
phyllis! (flis), v. 2. [< phyllisl, n. Ct. phil 
der, v.] To address or celebrate in amatory 
verses. [Rare.] S 
He passed his easy hours, instead of prayer, 
In madrigals and phillysing the iair, 

Garth, Dispensary, L 

Phyllis? (filis), n. [NL. (Linneus, 173i), 
so called from the handsome green Jeayes and 
their ornamental venation; < L. phyllis, a 
almond-tree, < Gr. ġv22iç, foliage, € gion § 
leaf.] A genus of undershrubs of the gamopet- 
alous order Rubiaceæ and the tribe anlot 
2, characterized by stamens inserted on the 
‘ and fruit consisting of tro 
ypels. ‘The only specie 


s island of Madeira It 
he island oi jearen lp 


me 
base of the corolla, 
pyriform indehiscent car 


a native of the Canaries and t k 
PaT rled, broadly lanceolate 


bears opposite or whorle 0 ' d nomero 
ules united with the petioles intoa sheath adie 
minute whitish flowers in panicles, n handy ev 


stems, nodding in fruit. It is cultivated ue eat 

green, sometimes under the name 

(which see, ee ee phyltle (tor “phil 

hyllite (fil’it), m. [= E. VG. pitin 
TAS Pg. phyllite = It, illite < ore see fil 
or belonging to leaves, ice “eo clayrslte 
lary.| One of the nee a nies 
argille schist. Tt wos introdus gtit 
argillagcotte or tho phaillade of D'A eime bitti it 
used by authors writing IAE the oanien ect Ù 
ogists phyli 


aS ing fine l 

ite has been U 5 ine 
lite-slate, a Ute iston rock containing 
mineral ottrelite. _ 


y] 
i az), ne Ma ety 0 
Phyllites n Hh great vati tp host 


W ; 
A name under oon Teg 
leaves have been pleas ‘ns kioN rs = 
affinities nothing z lit 


ters of phyllite, 
or composed 0 
that rock. PR 
Generally theslavc® 
are schistose, 7 yllit 
tc, and chiastol eA 
Nature, XX < 


um), nN. 
Gr. ¢ p 
of siao, a |. ‘ 
see phyllary:d ~~ 
pce of orthop 
ferous insee 


f ihe 
to th 
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Some of phyllogenous (fi-loj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. i22, 
aves of leaf, + -yevho, producing: see -genous.) Grow- 
ing upon leaves. Thomas, Med, Dict 


Phyllorhinine 


the terminal bud or growing-point in a palm. 
Also phyllogen, 
Phylloglossum (fil-0-glos’tm), n. (NL. (K phyllophorous (fi-lof’g-rus), u. [< Gr, ov/does- 

1843), < Gr. 907700 Ta ie (NL. (Kunze, poç, bearing leaves, < oitza, leaf, + ope = E. 
A peculiar monotypic genus Wisi tongue.) bearl.] 1. Leat-bearing; producing leaves.— 
natural order TI AAR f aa of the 2, In zodl., having foliaceousor leaf-like parts 
Da lanta, witha basal os dEn SEATA H POTRA 1 scent Or ore specifically, provided with a nose- 
; (Ds p ue ue ea zi luriclod spike crowded with reniform Phyi Ee is 

r yya -celled two-valved sporangia, eac J 2 jl-op-nti’sté See 
uf, PREIA pidate bract. P. DAANEN ia, each subtended by a cus- y lopneuste (hl-op-nū'stë),n. Bee Eons 


ie 
ds 


(Sor fhia), gills: see brana Dente a umn the only species, is fonnd seuste. 
t, k x oni ) Foliaecous gills piiylloid (hl ody aa [= Eo pha i ie, Dhylopod Se p e p NE tl 
of the Jem PE conte’ guldedge. Ieee Cau, OR En oe ee ee (=06-) 
i <p Gebia and Callianassa, leaf, + eidoc, form.] i Toat like: =} SAPE = E. foot.) I, a. Having foliaceous fect; hav- i 
shrimps ty, the sare phylo- “Ale phylloideous a e; foliaceous. ing the limbs expanded and flattened like 
and Bra ól, Suc., 1878, P. TTT. à zs leaves; specifically, of or pertaining to the 


mors 
\ um 


phylloideous (fi-loi’dé- 


= pang’ Ki-ii), n- pl [NL -cous.J Same s) a. CS phylloid E EhMopoda, 

o (fil-ğ-brans o Gran- mhoil amani “ ae es J. n. A crustacean of the order Phyllopoda. 
ee ppáyaia, Be See rg Tay ome ne eee i „NE, < Gr. Phyllopoda A E Bl: R 
CrON orust oa chiate, ede TOT ie pavia, madness (see mania). Cf. phyliopod.]: 1. An order of entomostracous 
ich are phyllo wane Gr. gvAdouaveiv, run wildly to leaf.] In bot, crustaceans, the leaf-footed crustaceans, some- 


Hust 


phyllo 


ds which i-nl), a. (<phyl- the producti f i 

l: one -al),@ L l g ation of leaves 3 rs times formi i í 

al (fil-6 oat te oliaccous, 28 or a rod anti ae ives in unusual numbers times forming (with Ostracopoda and Cladoce- 

acl.) Lan nyllobranchiwe. hvil “(lO tne eT ra) a suborder of Branchiopoda. In Satreiile’s 
ia? gaining to phyllobré ¢ phyllome ( il’om), n. [< Gr. i220, leafage., classification the phyilopods were a section of his bran- 

ails j hiate (fil-9- brang ki TRS [ tolaga, < ọuż2žoiv, clothe with leaves, < ġh22ov chic pods (correla ney to the modern order of Phylla- 

ii anchia Fi faving phyllobran- = L. olium, leaf: see foill,” poda, and divider into (a) Ceratophthalma, with the gen- 

br 9 + -alel.] I; g1 4. f ’ see foil.) In bot., the leaf era Limnadia and Estheria (composing ‘the modern f 


ol : 
pti Cl in all its Oa Warten cp z 
Pir iC in all its modifications; foliage. Also phyl- ily Estheriidæ) and Arte and Branchipus (the modern 


AG y: R earns la- ; farter, 
AG aie 0M), n. Same as phyllocla loma. : ranty Branehiyoditey and (b) Aspidophora, with the gen- 
pyllocla We call foliage leaves, tendrils, and anthers in their Te Bian ene fone Chad ny ane în 


tam ny lela al UH L hyl- yarious adaptations, eta rph g 

Gih gs gl--kla’di-um), M5 ple PM i s adaptations, metamorphosed 1 or phyllomes. ‘i 166 
qm (fl ee oa oy lee ral p trace io ee nes. number, and those of the locomotor 

polad [NL., ¢ Gr. gaZor, leat, K A . Ae De Bary anes (trans.), p. 256. hous or foliaceuns, as implied in the 

peladi “fn Dot, A stem or branch whie Phyllomedusa (fil’6-mé-di’sii), n. [NL. (Wag- Branchipodidæ, the body bears a very large carapac 


anch) Ja of foliage. The broat ler), < Gr. dbA2ov leaf, + NL. (L.) Medusa. which in the Limnadiida takes the form of a bivalve s ell 
ames the functions Ot ms )s T l 2 3. (L.) Medusa.) vith a hinge, closed by adductor muscles, into which the 


f ‘actucece are familiar 
seeulent stems of the Cactacese are Tamar 7 legs can be withdrawn, But this carapace is not acepha- 
aac jes lothorax as is u: in crustaceans, Two pairs of antenna 
amples , (fl-ô-s are usually present, The mouth-parts are 4 air of man- 
! ocyanin bl dibles, two pairs of maxillæ, and in some forms a pair of 
Heal, T RUA OS) plue: maxíllipeds, Phyllopods hatch from the egg in the naup- 
lius stage; in some of them parthenogenesis occurs, and 
the eggs are notable for their ability to withstand desieca- 
tion without losing their vitality. Phyllopods inhabit 
chiefly fresh-water ponds, sometimes swarming in vast 
numbers. Thespecies of Artemia, as A. salina, are known 
as brine-shrimps. The phyllopods are an old type, going 
back to the Devonian, and have some resemblance to tri- 
Jobites. See cuts under Apus, Estheriidæ, and Limnetia. 
2, In conch. in J. E. Gray's classification (1821), 
one of several orders of Conchophora, contain- 
ing dimyarian bivalve mollusks having the foot 
lamellar or elongate. 
phyllopodal (fi-lop'ĝ-dal), a. [< pliylopod + 
-al.) Same as phyllopod. Claus, quoted in. En- 
eye. Brit., VI. 650, note. (Rare.] 
phyllopodan (fi-lop’6-dan), a. and n. [< phyl- 
lopod + -an.J Same as phyllopod. 
phyllopode (fil/6-pod), n. [< Gr. otarov, leat, 
+ zobe (xod-) = E. foot. Ct. phyllopod.\ Im 
bot., the dilated sheathing-base of the frond of 
Isoëtes, an organ analogous to the petiole of 
a leaf. Itis hollowed into a pouch which in- 
Phyllomedusa bicolor. closes arene te J. Gay. ) PESI 
: PE . _ phyllopodiform (fil-6-pod‘i-form), a. [¢ AL. 
venus of Phyllomeduside, having *phyllopus (-pod-), & phyllopod, + L. forma, 


-nin), 7. [< Gu. ohon, 
o cyanine.] Seo chloro- 


G 


i Fa Gr. ġb22ov, leat 

y t (fil/5- J me [< w. ġ022ov, leat, 
lnc (rs soe cyst] A cyst or cavity 
inthe hydrophyliium of certain oceanic hydro- 
pans, See cut under diph ycooid. 

siyllocystic (fil-d-sis’tik), a. [< phyllocyst + 
4] Pertaining to or having the character of 
aphyllocyst. 

Mlode (öd), n. [= FE. phyllode, < NL. phyl- 
tliun: seo phyllodium.] Same as phyllodium. 
phyllodia, n. Plural of phyllodiun. 

phyllodineous (fil-d-din’é-us), a. (<phyllodium 
Fin + cous.) In bot., resembling or belong 

ing toa phyllodium. 

phyllodiniation (fil-o-din-1-a’shon), 7. [< phyl- 
Mieis + -i-ation.) Tn bot., the state of being 
jiyllodineous; the formation of twig-like parts 
ustead of true leaves. R. Brown 

Wllodium (fi ö'di-um), n.; pl. phyllodia ii). 
INL, (Gr. guA2ddye, like leaves, rich in leaves, 
gion, leat, + eldoc, form.] In 
iy petiole which usurps the 
m and function of a leaf- 


iade, as i T o $ g 
deuia, nR many species of W  apposable digits, so that the feet can he used fha] Resembling or related to a phyltonods 
Ee aoan a at ether We m. There are several species, as P. preio: Brite, VL. 650. 
| waT ag it normally State À South America. r AA j phyllopodous (fi-lop’6-dus), a. [< phyllopod + 
| thant greta of the faces to the Phyllomeduside (fil 0-mé-dir’si-dé), n. pI. “-ous.] Same as p iyllopod. 
| Wire that THis neon In stigation \\ (NL. (Giinther), ¢ Phyllomedusa ar -idæ.] A Phyllopseuste (fil-op-sus’té), n (NL. Meyer, 
j Pel since some undoubted ji hlodi \\@ family of salient anurous Batrachia, typified by “1g15), also Phyllopseustes (Gloger, 1834). also, 
taney artical; but are dorsiventrally \\ the genus Phyllomedusa. They have free platydactyl appar. by a typographical error long afterward 
Arerian 0 Bus leaves. The South \\ digits, maxillary teeth, cars perfectly developed, partal ie current, Phayllopneuste (Boie, 1828), and Pao 
tape y a maj surUolèn is an ex- \ preng and so ATS dilated. The family is no lopneustes (Bonaparte, 1838); appar. 60 called z 
D MSO p e. Se AT \ ally ged in b. 5 Pree (ps) eat a j 
ugi e co also cut \ phyllomic (filom’ik), a. [< phyllome + -ic.] from some decepti ya ian to leaves: Ce = 
(Brown ane 0-86), n. [NL. 7 In bot., of the nature of a phyllome; resem- eee coh $ RE bs a Shes a i P 
asan eS L. Phyllodoce, __Phyllodium (ay bling & shyllome. Nature, OOO WS false, < petdea, + nY , lie. 
me } peste (e OUDE AIDE il’ i < Gr. gi2Zov,, An extensive genus of small warblers of the 
TES and Doo? daughter of Ne- 1, saci hetera ph: llomorphy (fil’6-mor-f), n. [< Gr. ġi22ov, ex e g 
ig An pooti no cor pas ed j form.) S as phyllody. Also family Sylviidæ, now commonly called Phyl- 
bs aus a eae) I AR a ane pee a TE losen See cut under a Meaka 
20a -] 1. A genus of oceanie _phyllomorp hosis. é ; s 5 S n MS yates be aurea, = 
Bry eens of t o. p, 3 7 Yj tig, tosis (fil-op-to’sis), n. Ç 9 
ilies PE tho family Piysophoridee, Also Phyllophaga (ilot a-si) 1 (NL. (Hartig, phylloptosis (rer falling, <xtrrea) all] In 


Ms of py» 0n, 1843.— 2) T 9 37 e obadov, leat, + jayev, eat.) 1. In 4, 
tna au aa sake arios GA soras of sence ISe et. Pagosa dirgana), m PN: see phyla 
in Pry nce i Aas 54 i ing w-flies or Ten- Grin), Ne LN A i 
Po T a Sada a ed Danie a ane Pile 
È iloga dE (fil-9-dos’i-dé) $ f red He {wo-spurred ‘abdomen connate with the tho- the family Rhinolophide and subtami y yllo 
‘Melia, idej A family n. pl. [NL., < nd the ovipositor formed of two saws nice areal phininæ, containing about 20 species w. ich have 
minga g the nara y Te polychætous ternately protruded. (b) A section of lame oe the leaf not lanceolate behin and not covering 
Me sep, E Plates by podia modified as Peetles which are leaf-eaters, as the chafers, the nostrils. They have 1 incisor, 1 canine, 1 or 2 pre- 


tarate a widening of the ends of : ith! 7s two families Ano- molars, and 3 molars Mn cach upper half-jaw, and 2incisors, 
na by the a parapodia, onof theix ae erminous wi pioni ida . Latre ule ae Tanke, 2 greinar ara 3 molars in each under half-jaw. 
QS leap p genus Phyllodoce. T Ue L a group of eden- Še page. 
; lody rady ig worms. ae Pryliophagi— 2: T man ret pada, OF sloths. phyllorhine (fil’9-rin), a andn. [$ NL. Be 
avia ce Dhylloddian, [< Gr. gv22dd7¢, like tates correspon E lorhinus, prop. “ph Uorrhinus, (Gr. ot/zov, leaf, 
iter true Gree el In bot., the condition Owen, 1842. f-lof’a-gan), n. [< Phyllophaga + pic (ba-), nose.) I. a. Having a nose-leaf, 
tma a— that is aro alrae for some phyllo hagan (er of the Phyl ophaga, in either mie SPE Gina of or pertaining to the 
mae Phosed po 2 which other or ` -an.] 4 yllorhininæ. ; : ae 
Ea uei onay oense ieee. ae ae biy sphagous (fi lof’a-gus), @ [= F. phylo- ai n, ae of i Se 
sand yn n bracts, the calyx o a iy E hininæ (fil'0-ri- ‘n. pl l 
md pha stamens Called the calyx, corolla, Phy4lop: 4 ee leat, + gayet; eat.) Leaf a pie De EA T ee wees eal . 


i Ty), : 
ilo Yllom > Frondescence by En. phage, S Gr. ? aining to 

; age ion), n Morea, Mwwenee PY Ene Ze ing; feeding oD Leaves: of or pertaining t° ais of the family Rhinolophide, typified 

g: i 


[< Gr. o62A0», leaf, + the Phyllophaga oF Phyllophagi: |. aang ‘Phyllorhina, having the toes 

> Bee ~ mes , yllophage P aap), Gr, gvžžogópos, the genus iyo eh g 

EE N rle: phyllophore 5 01), Mioahorone]. In bot, only two phalanges apiece, and the iliopee- 
earing : 
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brusee on the 
rot), P. acericota 


a (li-los’to-mii), n. [NL. (Geofroy 
Phyllostommylostomatous A South Ameri 


ean genus 


ne. n į ; 
n next in size to Vampirus spectrum; P. 


tum is smaller, with a larger nose-leaf, 


Phyllostomatidæ (fil #6-st0-mat’i-d0), n. pl 


elonga 


ily of trop i ; 
of the emballonurine series. They have a nose-lea 
or other cutaneous appendage: 
in Rhinolophide or horseshoe- 
a different alliance (the vesper 


lionine)), three phal 


ns (wanting in Rhinolophide). 
fanranre-bats, some of which are true bloog 
as the genera Desmodon and Diphylla. The pres 


ckers, 


bats of this group to be confused with the horseshoe-bats 


Head of Leafnosed Bat (Piyiierk rea trtdens). 
guish the phyllostomes. 


tineal spine united with a bony process of the 


birds, giving name to the Phyllornithine ; the 
een bulbuls: synonymous with Chloropsis. 
phylloscopine (fi-los’k6-pin), a. [< Phylloscopus 
+ -inel,] In ornith., resembling a species of 
Phylloscopus in the character of the bill: said 
of certain warblers. H. Seebohm. x 
Phylloscopus (fi-los’kō-pus), n. [NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. gion, leat, + orozetv, view.] An 
extensive genus of Old World warblers of the 
family Sylviidæ and subfamily Sylviine. The 
type is Sylvia trochilus; it has twelve rectrices, yellow ax- 


of the chin. See cuts under Desmodontes, 
Glossophaga, Stenoderma, and Vampyrus. 
phyllostomatous (fil-6-stom’a-tus), a. [< Gr. 
gt/Aov, leaf, + oréua, mouth.] Leaf-nosed, as 
abat; belonging to the family Phyllostomatide., 
phyllostome (fil’6-st6m), n. [K£ NL. phyllosto- 
ma.) A leaf-nosed bat of the genus Phyllosto- 
ma or family Phyllostomatide. 
Phyllostomide (fil-0-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Phyllostoma + -idz.] Same as Phyllosto- 
matide. 
phyllostomine (fi-los’to-min), a. [< phyllostome 
+ -inel.] Leaf-nosed, as a bat; phyllostoma- 
tous or phyllostomous; of or pertaining to the 
Phyllostomatine. 
phy llostomous (fi-los’td-mus), a. Same as phyl- 
lostomine. 
phyllotactic (fil-0-tak’tik), a. [< phyllotaxis, 
after tactic. ] Of or pertaining to phyllotaxis. 
phyllotaxis (fil-6-tak’sis), n. [NL.: see phyl- 
lotaxy.] In bot., the distribution or arrange- 
ment of leaves on the stem; also, the laws 
collectively which govern such distribution. 
Leaves are distributed s0 as to economize space and giv 
a good exposure to light; and to accomplish this they are 
arranged in avariety of ways, which all fall undertwo prin- 
Sioa modes. These are the verticillate or cyclical, in 
which there are two or more leaves at the same. height of 
See the alaala or yra in which the leaves 
y, one after another. In the verticillatea 
ment the leaves form a succession of whorls or circles 
prong the stem, with two, three, four, five, or more in 
each whorl. Tn the alternate or spiral arrangement the 
leayes are distributed Singly at different heights of the 
stem and at equal intervals. ‘The simplest is the two- 
tanked or distichous arrangement, which prevails in all 
pne in the linden, elm, etc., in which the leaves are 
poena aternately on exactly opposite sides of the stem. 
PE son eaf is therefore the furthest possible from the 
aa and the third is the furthest possible from the sec- 
T E ine consequently is exactly over the first, and so on. 
dingy ‘hus form two vertical ranks in which the angular 
the Een is half the circumference, or 180°. In all cases 
in ee r divergence may be represented by a fraction, 
a hone RR numerator designates the number of turns 
thetnes apes lat ere made in passing from one leaf to 
nominata at is precisely vertical to it, while the de- 
tomas or expresses the number of vertical rows thus 
athe fan which the class of phyllotaxis takes its name, 
TARN nA chous or three-ranked (4), the pentastichous or 
Rene hee the octostichous or eight-ranked (8), and 
igh a8 a thirteen-ranked (x4) phyllotaxis has been 


made out, 
ph: 
< li 
rdi 


Yellow-browed Warbler ( Payllascepus superciliosus). 


illaries, and the greater wing-coverts with pale tips. Th 
four British species are P. rufus the chiflchail :P. trochilus 
the willow-warbler; P. atrix, the wood-warbler; and 
P. superciliosus, the yellow-browed warbler. See also cut 
under chifehaf. Compare Phyllopseuste, 
Phyllosoma (fil-d-s6’mii),n. [NL.,<Gr. giton, 
leaf, + oõua, body.] A spurious genus of crus- 
soe basen on certain larval forms called 
by Le: Phyllosoma clavicornis. See glass-crab. 
Phyllosomata, (fil-6-s0’ma-ti), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. gt/Aoy, leaf, + cdua (capar-), bod y.] A spuri- 
ne Foe e s based on certain lar- 
rms; the glass-crabs. Thi e 
made the second family of Stomat e ei 
of Bi , composed of forms which are remarkable for 
their rounded shape and the transparency of their tegu- 
ments. They are now known to be forms of macru- 
rous decay as Palinuridw and Seyllaride, The name 
is retained for such larvæ. See cut under glass-erab, 
: llostachys (fi-los’ta-kis), n. [NL. (Siebold 
and Zuccarini, 1837), so called with 


leaf-bearing lower b 


A 
am- 
character- 
ikelets, in 
cated spa- 
with cylindrical 
aes anea 
3 leaves, joj 
Aa little transverse ae 
€ y and J: 
material for walkin e 


reaching 25 feet, 
Which yellowish 


e O1 

yllotaxy (fil’6-tak-si), n. [= F. phyllotaxie, 
K P yllotaxis, < Gr. ġb220v, leaf, + ráštç, 
th T see taxis.] In bot., same as phyllotaxis. 
I yllotreta (fil--tre’ti), n. [NL. (Chevrolat, 
), < Gr. gi270y, leat, + TPMTÉS, 
meal adj. of rerpaivew (V 7pa), 
; a es ey ee leaf-beetles 

A ; aadA 

n ee æ, of wide distribu- 


erate and tropical 
arts of both th P 
Now Worl e Old and the 


They are of small si 
none metallic colors, and trequentl y Siam 
eile ctive to vegetation; the laryæ are 
and usually linear, P. vittata is the {refa vittata), 
Bavetiped flea-beetle of the United “red. 
Eae abundant in vegetable-gardens, where it attacks 
i ges and other cruciferous plants. P, nemorum of 
Euro) as the turnip jeabeetle, has similar habits. 
nthin (fil-ok-san’ thin), Nal F. 
thine; < Gr. gi Aov, leaf, + Eavbéc, yel- 
Same as canthophyl. See chloro- 


Striped Flea- 
beetle (PAyilo- 


of phylostomine bats from which 
the subfamily and the family each takes its Tho mee 
P. hastatum is one of the largest bats of South c 


[NL., < Phyllostoma (-stomat-) + -idæ.] A fam- 
y of ical and subtropical American bats 


of the snout (somewhat as 
ts, which are, however, of 
i halanges 

of the middle finger, and large middle upper incisors. 
The eyes are comparatively large, and there is a distinct 
Yy The family includes A e 

5 disease which ha 
ice of è 
variously formed appendages of the snout has often caused 


but the presence of a tragus alone is suflicient to distin- 
Leading genera are Mormops, 


ri i Phyllostoma, Glossophaga. Stenoderma, and 

ilium. a Parim The family is divisible into Phyllostomatinse 
Phyllornis (fi-lé6r‘nis), n. [NL. (Temminck, and Lobostomatinæ. Also Phyllostomidee. By 

1809, appar. from a manuscript name of Boie’s), Phyllostomatine (fil-O-stO-ma-ti/né), n. pl. 

< Gr. giz2or, a leaf, + dpe, bird.] A genus of (NE., < Phyllostoma (-stomat-) + -inæ.] A sub- 


family of New World bats of the family Phyllo- 
stomatide, having a distinct diversiform nose- 
leaf and either foliaceous or warty appendages 
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a 5 


1); 

“lice? Ga (Bo, 
es) Sip Mig 

ae Plieti gg Moye igs 


of l: j 
the fami 


> Usual] 
S hay, 


£ © of } 
5 i nus Nee 
icular, but a On the Je 
oak, as P, igei on those S peave 
¢ isn -pea o 


f <. Li c.] A membor i 
"poria just nameda 

7 tylloxera ang vine-p 7 
wuropean or vinifera ne 

d long ge 


; 


Vine-pest (Phylloxera 
a, healthy vine rootlet 
decay (natural size); « 
(Hair-lines show natural 


had been named before (though Planchon’ 
common consent); forin 1854 Fitch had describe 
ican gall-louse on grape-leayes as Pemphigus ritijo 
this was identifled with the European root-lo 
loxera vastatrix) by Riley in 1870, The same discovery 
was made by European observers in the same year, Its 
now established that the native country of this piles 
is North America east of the Rocky Mountains a =| 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico, whence it spread iy ae 
and more recently to California, South A 
land, and Australia. The insect exists un a aie 
forms: the root-form, called radicieda, OF in alls 
the vine, and the gall-form, called ga Aani elig 
the leaves of the grape. The galls a at 
numerous one year and scarce thio no canine cartal 
is like the gall-form at first, but la 
characteristic tuberolee e 
winter egg above or below $ 
the roots Late in the punim sa ig a 
agamic females is produced a nie 

the pest. One of the fema ay ie i 
delicate eggs in or on the gror jgsue the true M es 
of the leaf, and from these CRES less pi 
females, both o ! Supr] 
the female lays 


vineyard to 
carry the pest S 
o of the disease aboy Ei o death 


leaves the second yen ne nots are 
+ these 


year these rot, 
tible to tion 
Vitis vinifera, the wine 
and the hothouse-grap ment i y i 
family. The French g emed nt 
300,000 francs arged. Then 

ever De 4 p 
Aas with the phylloxen 
ground injection f 
specially contrive? Si 
solution of sulphoes mi 
ing of the Turope# ie 
as the Taylor, Clinton, i pest. 
gall-louse, oak-pest, aN 38 


3, A genus of Jepiđopt® 


1869. F fl 
xera-mite V 
phy Tyroglyphi } 
ural enemas 0. 
seribed in 1 
as Hoplophora, aS 
to be a genus. ee 
covering Or shie! aa 
inclose the head 2 


-ok 
yore 


nee age 


oxen 
pyll 
F 
by th 
phylo 
Gib, 

feo 


: phylo 


wih, a 


j 


d 
mitë (Hoplophora are tata) 


assumed by iti f Jeg, highly mi 


to Tyroglyphus. 


apgnified, 


vn to belong The fig- 


know ‘P o in several positions, 
euo mite in this atiga in R, ilon- 
joserate ed with phy lies e 

F ik *hylloxera 
qt fil-ok-ser ik), @ [< Phylloxera + 
pylloseri pertaining tO the phylloxera or 

i] Of or rdinburgh Rev.) OLXIV. 378. 


a arinë), n. ple [NL. < 

(filok-s@-T2 né), 7. pe Neer 
na } pfamily of Aphididae 

orat ines) A sublamuy Nia nee 


Mts See Chermesin 
Aloserize (fi-lok’s¢ 
stullarerized, pPt+ phyllos 
+ To contaminate or 


t.; pret. and pp. 
g. [< Phylloxera 
infect with phyl- 


m [NL., < Gr. giAAon, leaf, 
the sear left on a branch 


jen’e-sis), 2. INL. < Gr. 
, tribe (see phyle, phylum), + 
esis.] Same as phylogeny. 
-ncetik), a. [< phylogene- 
Hux- 


genetic. | Samo as phylogenie. 


fy, Anat. Invert., p. 43. ; 
phylogenetically ({1/16-jé-net’i 


l-i), adv. Ac 


enling to the doctrine or principle of phylo- 
genesis; Uy means of phylogeny. 


pylogenic (fi-ld-jen’ik), a. [< phylogen-y + 
d) Ol or pertaining to phylogeny, as distin- 
guished from ontogeny. Also phylogenetic. 
phylogeny (fi-loj‘e-ni), x. [= P. phylogénie, 
e guy Gh, a tribe, + -yévera, < -yevhç, pro- 
ing: see -geny.] That branch of biology 
it attempts to deduce the ancestral history 
nma or a plant from its ontogeny or 
tallis ual developmental metamorphoses; tri- 
A R a ontogeny, or the origin 
PTA it of individual organisms. Also 
Phyloptera, (fi F 

Hees (liop teati), n. pl. [NI (Pack- 
Astperordi abel a tribe, + arepdv, wing.) 

ia Nena hexapod insects, including the 
tra, and Mien Pseudoneuroptera, Orthop- 
thylopterous (felon Ce Ei 

the Phtopter IR Op te-rus), a. Pertaining to 
Dylon (ee or having their characters. 

Sh oy, wah) n; pl. phyla (lä). [NL., < 
Pinaay division o tribo: sco phyle.] 1. Any 
h Tegetable keo eo of the animal 


types which w m. Cuvier recognized four ani- 
tuea, jei puta how be called ania the Radiata 
ene at 1 and Vertebrata. Zodlogists now rec- 


by Sev 
O) Eehinocn Such phyla: (1) Protozoa, (2) Calen- 


we e C) Vert panata, (4) Vermes, (5) Arthropoda, (6 
Y 7 wpa ata. ' The main branches of a N 
tin op SAPhie repres F 

{eet one we Se entation of the evolu- 
ttt wit man a omy of animal life by 
aa on the mance ae from preéxisting an- 
Th man sical table pie of the construction of 
Cortalim a family tree,” 

a sina Gyo (NL, (Latreille, 1802), 
ficia © Sve, prodee 
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Phymatidæ (fi-mat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Amyot 
and Serville, 1843), < Phymata + idee.) FA 
family of raptorial heteropterous insects, ty i 
fied by the genus Phymata, raoe o Ane 
coreoid series, and forming a connecting-link 
with the reduvioids. It contains six genera 
ee of the species are tropical or subtropi- 
phyogemmaria (fi"6-je-ma/ri-li), m. pl. [NL 
< Gr. ġvh, growth (< ghecba, grow), + L. gem- 
ma, bud: see gemmary.) The small gonoblas- 
tids or reproductive buds of some physopho- 
ran hydrozoans, as the Velellide, 
phyogemmarian (fi’9-je-ma‘ri-an), a. [< phy- 
ogemmaria + -an.) Of or pertaining to phyo- 
gemmaria a x 
Physa (fisi), n. [NL., < Gr. ġùca, a 
pair of bellows, breath, wind.] A large 
genus of pond-snails or fresh-water 
gastropods of the family Limneida, 
or made type of the Physida, having 
the shell sinistral. ‘There are many Ae 
cies, found on aquatic plants in ponds, as P. 
JSontinalis of Europe and P. heterostropha of 
America, The genus was named by Draparnaud in 1801. 


Physalia (fi (NL. (Lamarck, 1819), 


< Gar, “ġvoañiç, gvoardic, a blad- 
E aR 
— S 
Poy 


Physa fon: 
tinalis. 


der: see Physalis.) 1. The 
typical genus of Physaliide. 
These oceanic hydrozoans, known as 
Portuguese men-of-war, are remark- / 
able for t size, brillian: and 
powerofur ting. Ther large 
oblong crested float which buoys the 
animal up, from which hang many 
processes, some of which attain a 
length of 12 feet or more in indi- 
ils whose float is only a few 
long. P. atlantica or pelagica 
is an example. 
2. [l.¢.] A member of this 
genus. 
physalian (fi-sa’li-an), a. and 
n. I, a. Pertaining to the ge- 
nus Physalia, or having its 
characters. 

II. n. A member of the ge- 
nus Physalia. 


Portuguese, Manof- 
war (Physalia fela- 
gica). 


Physaliadæ. 

NL. (Linnæus, 1737), < 
, some plant with 
Physalis 


There are about 3I 

in Mexico (17 in the 
clammy Lua or 
nerennials, with sinuate leaves, and rather large flowers, 
Batten si the axils, violet, yellow, or white, often with 
and with yellow or violet anthers. Some 
species haye been cultivated for orna- 


are ate SA 

È, rinter-cherry of the south of Europe, with re 
Kenn w er (666 alkekengi. and O daer. herby and P. 
Peruviana, with yellow peri 
er" der cherry), anu Fan 2 
Sane O ian species, all commonly known CA gro 
cherry, the berries of P. angulata are considered edible, 

and those of P. viscosa are strongly setae te: 

i i = salite, 
hysalite (fis’a-lit), n. [= F. prys 5 
Pr cai; prop. evaardic, & bladder, + -ite?.] A 


Physeteride 


brown spores. Several of the species are used 
in the arts for coloring, ete. 

physcioid (fis‘i-oid), a. [< Physcia + -oid.] Be- 
longing to or resembling the genus Physcia, 

Physcomitriee (fis’k6-mi-tri’é-4), n. pl. [NL., 
< Physcomitrium + -cx.) A tribe of bryaceous 
mosses, named from the genus Physeomitrinm, 
‘They are short soft plants with relatively large leaves and 


a usually corneons or gibbous capsule. The peristome tx 
absent, or has 16 teeth, 
(NL. 


Physcomitrium (fis-ko-mit’ri-um), 7. 
(Bridel, 1826), < Gr. dicxor, something inflated, 
+ jurpiov, a little cap, dim. of pizpa, a cap, mi- 
ter: see miter.) A genus of mosses, giving 
name to the tribe DPhyscomitrice. They are 
simple or sparingly branched plants, with pyri- 
form capsule and no peristome, See cut under 
mitriform. 

physemat(fi-sé’mii), n. (NU... < Gr. gionpa, that 
which is blown, a bubble, < gvadv, blow, blow 
up, < gica, a pair of bellows, breath, wind: see 
Physa.) 1, A mock pearl; an empty bubble in- 
stead of pearl. Æ. Phillips, 1706.—2. The resin 
of the pine-tree. E. Phillips.—3. A swelling 
or puffing in any part of the body. Æ. Phillips. 

Physemaria (fis-¢-ma’ri-i), n. ph [NL ¢ Gr. 
gienua, a bubble: see physema.) A group formed 
by Haeckel for the reception of two genera of 
low metazoic animals, Haliphysema and Gas- 
trophysema, which had been confounded partly 
with the sponges and partly with the protozo- 
ans. The validity of the group has been denied, 

physemarian (fis-é-ma/ri-an), a. and n. [$ Phy- 
somaria + -an.) 1, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Physemaria. Hucsley, 

TI. x. A member of the Physemaria. 
physeter (fi-sé’tér), n. F. physétère = Sp. 
fiseter, fisetera, < L. physeter, < Gr. Quaontip, & 
blowpipe, a kind of whale, < guedv, blow, < orca, 
a pair of bellows, wind: see Physa.) 1. 8 
sperm-whale or cachalot. 
When on the surges I perceiue from far 
Th’ Ork, Whirl-pool, Whale, or huffing Physeter. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i 6. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] The typical genus of Physe- 
terine, containing the ordinary large sperma- 
ceti-whales, or cachalots. The head is very large, 
truncate in front, and about one third of the total length 


and Side (C) of Skull of Fetal Sperm-whale or 

Pii Te pakos BÖ, basioccipital; ZO, exoccipt: 
frontal; Fie jegal (disp! aced behind in fig. 
maxilla; A A”, nasal openings, the bones 
maxillaries of right and left sides 


sarioty O monr pe , palatine; Pf, pt 4 g, 
coarse, nearly opa dpe variety of topaz. Als caren a eae ae 
called pyrophysalite. | __ NL. (Ros * isphenoid. 

ew (fis-a-ra’s¢-€), n. pl. [Nie 3 s s edge of t ut; 
Physarac a < Physarum + -aceæ.] Afam- of the body: the blow-hole is near the edge of the sno! 


tafinski, 187 n : : 
ily of myxomycetous fungi, name eae ae ge 
nus Physarum. They have the capi ium 

tube) A reticulate, hyaline, or pellucid, and the 


i J ting. 
columella is small or wanting: [NL. (Persoon), < 


fis‘a-rum), n. L on 
Fives dim. of giea, a pair of bellows: see 


Physa.) A genus of myxomycetous fungi, g1V- 


Physarace#. The perid- 


or 


ing name to the family 
species are known. 


ium is composed of a simp! 
dehisces irreg yin: Sixty 
ring, under fairy. 7 aa , 
Physcia (fis'i-ä), n- [NL. ee < Gr. 
don, a sausage, & blister, s Hi ean 
gioa, a pair of bellows, breath, w 
sa.] A large genus 
with a foliaceous cari 
form apothecia, and 


brane which 
ouble mem ep fir 


plow up, ¢ 
: see Phy- 

f parmeliaceous lichens. 
Slaginous thallus, s¢ utelli- 
ellipsoid, usually bilocular 


tin-cavity is declivous. P. macro halus is 
oe ee eenatae from which spermaceti fs obtained: 

‘Also called Catedon. See also cut under Catodonta. 
Physeteride (fis-é-ter’i-dé), n. pl. NL., < 

Physeter + -idæ.]) 1. A family of existent del- 

phinoid Cetacea, of the group Delphinoidea, hav- 

ing functional teeth in the lower jaw only, and 
the skull strongly asymmetrical. To this Vo 
belong the erm-whales proper (Physeterinee), and sue! 
forms as the ttle-nosed whale (Hyperoŭdon). 

2, In stricter use, a family of sperm-whales, 
by the genus Physeter, and containing: 
the subfamilies Physeterinz and Kogiine, or 
sperm-whales. They have 
the head neither rostrate nor marginate; the snout high 


and ecting beyond the mouth 
Sa the snpraoccipi- 
beyond the ver- 
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dæ i EE rs. i ; 
aas frontal bones visible 5. In dyeing, the nitromuriate of tin, or tin- events have heen | 
5 ferns sen Chilnar isc liste 8 poss’ En broye 
In oad eae falciform wedges gpirits.—Culver’s physic. See Culver '&-physic.— In- aa pon ible, from ron 1 
as Ar Some- Aan See bowman’s-root and Gillenta.— Physic te order pale 
en the maxillaries tid eke anpraodcipita Spio pnya ano garden. = . 2, See surgery, upon the gioie Bae Or 
a (ieseie-ri'nd), m ple [NL < physic (iz'ik), v. t; pret. and pp. physicked, faassen acorn 
4 -ë-t0- Leet ee eens Soli sic, n. . To treat — ppo Mineralogy 
p i ypical subfamily “ppr. physieking. [< physic, n] t. To t hysicar s alo 
R oida aanne the genera Puy- wrth Physic or medicines; cure; heal; relieve, ical Parii fuen 
` g . X A S y, Eparata »2 pari 
soter and Kogia.—2. This subfamily restricted, The labour we delight in physics pains lysten? weal partitio 
e ERRE of ihe genus Kogia as tlie type i Eak A aol ae ii. 3. 55, nouns. E io: 1 
i rami e ordinary large It physics not the sickness of a mind N direct] sical gi 
as separate subfamily, om corey y Broken ‘vith griefs. Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 2. pression gee lable by 
sperm-whales of the genus $ Ay AA y tet i by palpating e Pittiont of } 
physeterine (fi-s6’te-rin), a.andn. [< a ad 2. To use cathartics OI es yon purge. ysical trut Pteti 
S L sperm-whale; "o mix with some oxidizing body in or- nomeno? » the 
~ine),) I, a. Like or related to a sperm-v > —3. To mix wi A z ea anaa of outward ex 
a or gl tie to the Physeterine. der to eliminate phosphorus and sulphur, as in composed of mat 
II, n. A member of the Physeterinæ. the manufacture of iron. hy icala om 
hyseteroid (fi-s6’te-roid), a. and n. [< physe- o contended that sulphur could only be climinated by physicalist (fiz 
Pot) T a. Belonging to the Physeteroidea, two processes, “pudding” and “physicking.” ae Mme who maint 
having their characters; resembling the ge- Ure, Dict., IV. 474. Moral nature depend 
CEIDA, xiphioid. eae hysical (fiz’i-kal), a. [Formerly also phisical; physica] constitution 
TI. n. A member of the Physeleride, in either La It. fisicale, < ML. physicalis, pertaining to RE action are determine 
senso; a xiphioid. Eneye, Brit, XV. 39. physic or medicine, < L. physica, natural philos- ie Oe red} 
Physeteroidea (fi-sé-te-roi’d n pl. (NL, ophy, medicine: see physic.] 1. Pertaining to physically (fiz’i-kal-i 
< Physeter + -oidea.] The Physeteridæ, in sense physics or natural philosophy: as, physical sci- Sj nuer; according t 
2, regarded as a superfamily. Gill. s enco; physical law.—2. Of or pertaining to ma- Pee or natural phi 
hysharmonica (fis-hiir-mon‘i-Kil), n. ESE terial nature; in accordance with the laws of $ y or morally. 
2 am not now treg 


nature; relating to what is material and per- 
ceived by the senses; specifically, pertaining 
to the material part or structure of an organ- 
ized being, as opposed to what is mental or 
moral; material; bodily: as, physical force; 
physical strength. 

Labour, then, in the physical world is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. i. § 2. 

“Real and physical things,” Spinoza tells us, “cannot be 
understood so long as their essence is unknown.” 

Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. xcvi. 
8. External; obvious to the senses; cognizable 
through a bodily or material organization: as, 
the physical characters of a mineral: opposed 
to chemical. See mechanical.—4}. Of or per- 
taining to physic, or the art of curing disease 
or preserving health, or one who professes or 
practises this art; of or pertaining to a physi- 
cian. 


Gr. dioa, bellows, + NL. harmonica, q. v.] 
small reed-organ originally intended to be at- 
tached toa pianoforte, so as to sustain melodies. 
Tt was invented in 1818, and was the precursor 
of the harmonium. See reed-organ. 
physianthropy (fiz-i-an’ thro-pi), n. [K Gr. 
voice, nature (see physic), + ay puros, man.) 
ithe science which treats of the constitution 
and diseases of man, and of medical remedies. 
Rare. ] 3 z 
physiatricst (fz-i-at'riks), 2. [K Gr. guar, na- 
ture, + larp (se. réx2), medicine, prop. fem. 
of iarpixéc, for a physician: see iatric.] That de- 
artment of medical science which treats of the 
o NEA owers of nature, ee 
physic (fiz’ik),». [Formerly physick, phisick, < 
ME. phisik, fisike, natural philosophy, the science 
of medicine, <OF. Jisique, fusike, phisique, natu- 
ral philosophy, the science of medicine, F. phy- 
ique, f., natural philosophy (physique, m., natu- 
constitution, physique), = Sp. fisica = Pg. 
hysica = It. fisica = D. physika = MHG. fisike, 
„physik = Sw. Dan. fysik, natural philosophy, 
physics; < L. physica, physice, ML. also phisica, 
fisica, natural philosophy, physics, ML. also 
the science of medicine, ¢ Gr. voh, f., votxd, 
neut. pl., natural philosophy, physics; as adj., 
F. physique = Sp. fisico = Pe, physico =It. fisico 
(G. physisch = Sw. Dan. fysisk), physical, < L. 
physicus, € Gr. ovomxóç, natural; as noun, Sp. 
co = Pg. physico = It. fisico, a natural phi- 
osopher, physician, < L, physicus, ML. also 
Phisicus, fisicus, Gr. ġvoiróç, a natural philoso- 
pher, scientist; < giac, nature, < ġie, produce, 
giectat, grow: see bel.) 14. Natural philoso- 
phy; physics. See physics. 


To take Tobacco thus were phisicall, 
And might perhaps doe good. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 71. 

I havetherefore sent him just now the following letter 
in my physical capacity. Tatler, No. 246. 
5t. In need of physic or of a physician; sick; 
ill. [Rare.] 

Thou look’st dull and physical, methinks. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, iii. 2. 

Aimwell. How now? what means this apothecary’s shop 
about thee? art physical? 

Fowler. Sick, sick. Shirley, Witty Fair One, iii. 4. 
6}. Of or pertaining to the drugs or medicines 
used in the healing art; of use in curing disease 
or in preserving health; medicinal; remedial. 


Physig e r 
E aan aae part of Paarike) Attalus . . . would plant and set physicall herbs, as hel- 
To techen sondry knoulechinges © leborum. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 739. 


y a SEART pinyes 
Il, Of ¢, of herbe, of sto: 
Of fisshe, of foule, of everichone .” 
That ben of bodely substaunce, 
The nature and the substance. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 


Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dark morning? Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 261. 


Balmes, Oiles, Medicinals and Perfumes, Sassaparilla, 
and many other physical drugs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 74. 


ating Physically of lig 
ah ee to th 

And for physic, h 
cally, but not miser 


e art ory 
© [Lord Bag 
ably. Bacon) 
Raley, 
He that lives Physically must 


Wes of medica 
Md indeed Tie p, 
yt, 


in Spedding's Eaton, i 
live miserably, ¢ Ch a 
Mey 


physicalness (fiz’i-kal-nos T 
ing physical. Min STA ™ The State of he. 
physician (fi ish’an), (Early 1 


uN, 
t 


physicion, ph ion, 
x ME. Jisicien, fizicien "tisicion 
sian, phisicien, phisicyen, ote COR 
an, fusicien, ete., phisicien, physiei 
a philosopher also and us 
iosoptiens ysigian (F. physicien, a natural hi 
ri bidet en eesiclan = + Jisiciano, a med. 
ical man, < ML. as if *physicianus, ¢ T. mi: 
cus (> It. fisico = Sp. jisico = Pe. avid 
natural philosopher, a ph ian, ML, physica, 
physics, medicine, physic: see physic.) 1, One 
who practises the art of healing disease audet 
preserving health; a prescriber of remediesfor 
sickness and disease; specifically, a person li- 
censed by some competent authority, suchas 
a medical college, to treat diseases and pre- 
seribe remedies for them; a doct medical 
man. The physician as a prescriber of remedies is dis- 
tinguished from the pharmacist, whose business is the 
compounding or preparing of medicines, and from then 
geon, who performs remedial operations, The last, we 
ever, often follows the practice of medicine, as does the 
licensed apothecary in England, 
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rA pny oth physics and chemistry ; pe 
8 bined physical and chemical ac- 
y cor , 


ne [< Gr puaká, 
logic.) ‘Logie il- 
+i: 6-10) /i-Kal), 4 [< physi- 
SIRA physicologie. 


aal.) 
relaties ( 
then ysicomaihématigue = It. fisico 
Fri ‘puaixd, physics, + palpate, 
ed mathematics. 


ities A SPARE A Be, 
ay fizti-ko-men‘tal), @ [< Gr. 
pementa E. mental.) Pertaining to 
sad and mental phenomena or their mu- 
pe 
ations. 2 rA 
philosophy (fiz!i-k6-fi-los’6-fi), n. [S 
Magi physics, + 9iooogta, philosophy.] 
jilosophy of nature. = 
theological (fz”i-kö-thē-ğ-loj i-kal), a. 
((plysicotheolog-y +-ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
ophysiesand theology, or to physicotheology. 
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Inthofirst case we have the cosmologi 
iudyieal proofs of the existence of God; 3 
ttecatological. Adamson, Philos. of Kant. 
jydcotheology (fiz"i-k6-thé-ol’d-ji), n. [¢ 
ingiasd, physics, + Beozoyia, theology.] The- 
egy illustrated or enforced by natural philos- 
opby. 
fysies (fiz’iks), n. [Pl. of physic, after Gr. 
teat, neut. pl, physics: see physic.| Natu- 
‘philosophy; experimental philosophy; the 
saa the principles operative in inorganic 
feat ito qe beleuce of forces or forms of energy. 
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of the state should be raised by a di 
land. Also called ue Creeki 
physiocrat (fiz’/i-d-krat), n. [< Gr. obi 
ture, + xparei, rule: see physiocracy E 
who advocates the docirines of piry ato aa 
specifically, one of a group of French hile 
ophers and political economists AN 
François Quesnay (1694-1774), which T036 t 
prominence in the latter half of the cightec: th 
century, and maintained that a natural cota 
tution or order exists in society, the violation of 
which has been the cause of all the evils anere 


by man. A fundar i 

y man, amental right derived from this c i 
tution or order was held to be freedom of ER ote 
ion, g property, and of contract or exchange. enna 
ocra ie £ 
we 


ax on 


OTAN The physi- 
s regarded land or raw materials as th Pola 
l a aterials as the sole s 
i th, leaving out of account the ee e 
capital, and denying the dogma of the mercantile system 
that wealth consists in the precious metals. They main- 
tained that, as wealth consisted entirely in the produce of 
land, all revenue should be raised by a direct tax on land 
hey advocated complete freedom of trade and the doc- 
trine of laisser-faire. See physiocracy. 

s no other thinker of importance on economic 
ubjects in France till the appearance of the physiocrats, 
which marks an epoch in the history of the science, y 

PE Encyc. Brit., XIX. 359. 
according to the theory of the physiocrates, 
s already existing wealth from El to 

W. Roscher, Pol. Econ. (trans.), § 49. 
physiocratic (fiz’i-d-krat’ik), a. [< physiocrat 

+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to government accord- 

ing to nature; specifically, of or pertaining to 

the physiocrats or their doctrines: as, physio- 
cratie theories; the physiocratic school of politi- 
cal economy. 


Commere 
only transfe 
another. 


_it [the mercantile system] forms the basis of the econom- 
ic ideas of all writers of the eighteenth century who did 
not belong to the physiocratic school or to that of Adam 
Smith. Cyc. Pol. Sci., II. 827. 
De Gournay, the elder Mirabeau, Morellet, and Dupont 
de Nemours are well-remembered names of the physto- 
cratie school. Pop. Sci, Mo., XXXVI. 481, 
physiocratism (fiz-i-ok’ra-tizm), n. [< physio- 
crat + -izm.] Same as physiocracy. 
physiogenesis (fiz‘i-d-jen’e-sis), n. [¢ Gr. ġí- 
cic, nature, + yéveos, generation.) Same as 
ohysiogeny. 
physiogenetic (fiz’i-d-jé-net’ik), a. [< physio- 
genesis (after genetic). Same as physiogenic. 
physiogenic (fiz“i-d-jen’ik), a. [< physiogen-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to physiogeny or phys- 
iogenesis}; physiological with special reference 
to ontogeny and phylogeny ; evolutionary or de- 
velopmental with reference to physiology. 
physiogeny (fiz-i-oj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. otoc, na- 
ture, + -yévera, ¢ -yEvýc, producing: see -geny.) 
1. In biol., the genesis of function: the develop- 
ment or evolution of those functions of living 
matter which are the province of physiology.— 
2. The science or history of the evolution of 
functions of living matter. 

Just as . . . [morphogeny] first opens the way to a true 
knowledge of organic forms, £0 will Physiogeny afterwards 
make a true recognition of functions possible, by discover- 
ing menaa oraa a, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 461. 

physiognomer (fiz-i-og’nd-mér),. [< physiog- 
nom-y + -er1.) Same as physiognomist. 
you erre, fond physiognomers, that hold 
inwa i ses the outward molde. 
The inward minde sole rials (EB, S.) P: 2 
hhysiognomic (fiz"i-og-nom’ik), a. (=F. phy- 
Donne Sp. fistondmico = Pg. ph TAO O 
physiognomico = It. jisonomico, fiston ornen 3 
MGr. PuoloyvapLtKec, alate and incorecta r 
guatoyrapoverdc: See physiognomonic.] fede 
ing to physiognomy, the face, or the ar i ae 
cerning character in the face. Also phystog 
nomonic. 
nor ae z a Vinci he caught one of the mok g physiog- 
nomic traits of his visages, smiles mop E, XIX. 458. 
physiognomical (fiz/i-og-nom’i-kal), 4. [<phys- 
iognomic + -al.] Same = AR ERR 

In long obsertation of men he may ac’ See the 
namical intuitive knowledge; judge the intecon Oy 
as favicog-nom‘i-kali), ade. 

physiognomically (fiz ros M omy, oF 2¢- 
As regards or by means of phy Ber the face. 
cording to its rules or principles; as to eae 

Many a roughand tough old sea-command rt Bt heen 
have returned a broadside without fl cn £, 
converted physiognomicaly inio to reply to a volley of 
white, and red, « « + 00 Bavink Ap ppe Eland Meeting- 
thanks. 7 A om iks), n- 

physiognomics (6z i-og-D : 
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physiognomize (fiz-i-og’né-miz). r. t.; pret. and 
physiognomonic (fiz-i-og-nọ-mon'ik), 4. 


physiognomy (fiz-i-og’né-mi), n; pl physiog- 


physiogony, (fiz-i-og’9-ni), n. 


iographer (fiz-i-og’ra-fér), n. [< phystog- 
physi EAN] One versed in, or who prac- 


physiographic (fivfi-d-graf’ik), a. [=F. physi- 


physiogra. hical (fiz‘i-d-graf‘i-kal), a. IK physi- 
ographic -al.) Same as physiographic. 


(Pl. of physiographically (fiz7i-d-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 


[= F. p ysiogra 


physiography 


bili as physiognom-y + -ist.) One skilled in 
hysiognomy. (a) One who jud i 
is y. (a a ges of the disposition 
ono ies of the mind by abit of the AAA 
( k ne who tells fortunes by serntiny of the face, 
A certain physiognomist, or teller of fo 

i or telle rtune h 

onely upon the face of men and SoA ee 


Holland, ty, of Pliny, xxxv. 10. 


pp. physiognomized, ppr, physiognomizin 

AID ot kde zed, . physiog wing. {< 
physiognom-y + -ize.) to practise aioe 
homy upon. Southey. [Rare.] 

Ẹ [= 


a Physiognomonique, < Gr. ġrairyvonovikóc, < 
pvoioyvupovia, physiognomy: sce physiognomy.) 
Same as physiognomic. ; ; 


ets (-miz), [Formerly also phisiognomie, 
pe phisonomie, physonomy, physnamie, phisno- 
mie, fisnomy, ete. (whence collog. phiz, q. ¥.)s 
< ME. Sysnomye, fisnomie, visnomie, fisnamy, 
Syssnamy, < OF. plisonomie, physonamie, physi- 
ognomie, F. physionomie = Pr. phizonomia = 
Sp. fisonomia = Pg. physionomia = Tt. fistogno- 
mid, fisionomia, fisonomia, < ML. “physiognomia, 
phisionomia, phisonomia,< MGr. graroyvopia, late 
and incorrect form of Gr. 92 coy vopovia, the art 
of judging a man by his features, ¢ guaiy youn, 
judging by features, < gfove, nature, + yvdpav, & 
judge, interpreter: see gnomon.) 1. The art of 
discovering the characteristic qualities of the 
mind or temper by observation of the form and 
movements of the face or body, or both. Also 
physiognomics. 
Phystognomy . . » discovereth the disposition of the 
mind by the lineamenta of the body. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 184. 
2, The face or countenance considered as an 
index to the mind or disposition; particular 
configuration, cast, or expression of counte- 
nance. 
Another [beast] called Aranata, which for the Phyano- 
mie and subtletie seemes to bee a kinde of Ape. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. $25. 
Who both in favour and in princely looke, 
As well as in the mind's true qualitie, 
Doth represent his father’s phyznornie. 
Mir. for Mags., p- 756. 
Faith, sir, a has an English maine, but his flenomy is more 
hotter in France then there, Shak., All's Well, iv. 5. 42. 
Let the idea of what you are be pourtrayed in your face, 
that men may read in your physnoimy. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 
The end of portraits consists of expressing the true tem- 
per of those persons which it represents, and to make 
known their physiognomy. 
Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
3+. The art of telling fortunes by inspection of 
the features. 


Ger. Let me peruse 
‘Thy face; TII tell myself how thou hast sped: 
Well; is 'tnotso?.. - 
Thor. Your physiognomy - 
Is quite discrédited. Shirley, Love in a Maze, ii. 3. 
4. The general appearance of anything, as the 
particular configuration of a landseape; the ex- 
ternal aspect, without reference to other char- 
acteristics. 
The changes produced in the physiognomy of vegetation 
on ascending mountains. : ss ‘ 
Balfour, Botany, $ 1158. (Encyc. Dict.) 
Little details gave each fleld a particular physiognomy 
dear to the eyes that have looked on them from childhood. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xii. 
[¢ Gr. ġia, na- 
ture, + 70v⁄, generation: see -gony.| The pro- 
duction or generation of nature. Coleridge. 


tises, physiography. Aimer. Jour. Sci., 
XXX. 261. 


3d ser., 


ographique = Sp. fistografico = Pg. phystogra- 
phico = It. fisiografico; as physiograph-y + -ic.] 
Belonging or related to physiography: a physio- 
graphic description of the earth, or a physio- 
graphic work, isa physico-geographical descrip- 
tion or work.—Physiographic geology, nearly the 
Tan as orography, Aah discussion S the éarth’s general 
phic mineralogy, as the phrase is 
used, nearly or quite the same as descrip- 
The use of this term is rare in English 
translations from the German, 


features.— 

most generally 
tive mineralogy. 
books, except in 


sesof lectures bearing counectively on geogra] hical 
and physiographical subjects. The American, TIL. 125. 


A tds physiography ; from a physiogra hie 
As regards physiogra $ Ti EE 
a 
= Pg. phusiographia= 
Sacre pers 


hy (fiz-1-og’ra-fi), n. 
graphie Ly fisiogre fi 
It. fisiografia,s Gr, diate, 


raphy, Which has be a 
A E thet. ‘Lessons in Phys. Geog., P. 3 note. 
For the use of the word physiography by Hux 
Ane n peculiar kind of physical geography , eC 


ing quotation. 


ology OY pe 


Same as lith 
Microscopic physiography. Same M io translatio 


y: a term thus far used only in the 


> German of an s 
TA title “Mikroskopische Physiographie. 


hysiolatry (fiz-i-ol’a-tri), n. 
a + Jarpsia, worship.) The 
powers or agencies of nature; n 


ature-worship 


the Vedas. 
physiolo 

rl.) 

of the Ionie school. 


The generality of the old 
and Democritus did pursue the 


er (fiz-i-ol’6-jér), n. 
physical philosopher, or 
See Jonie. 


ties, and species, but into figures, motions, and phancies. 
a ee Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 171. 


The earliest philoso moa € paron had ceonpiea 
efly wi rhat wi ay ca cosmology. 
themselves chiefly with wha! SEN ie VTL. 702. 
physiologic (fiz‘i-j-loj’ik), a. [= F. physio- 
logique = Sp. fisiológico = Pg. physiologico = 
It. fisiologico, $ L. P uono < Gr, ġvoro?oyi- 
nbc, < ġvorwožoyía, physiology: see ph ysiology.] 
Of or pertaining to physiology. 
In early society, incest laws do not recognize physiologic 
conditions, but only social conditions. 
J. W. Powell, Science, IV. 472. 
No method is more alluring in pania studies than 
this of accurate measurement and description. 
N. A. Rer., CXXVI. 553. 
physiological (fiz’i-0-loj‘i-kal), a. [« physio- 
logic + -al.] Of a physiologic character. 
The Mosaical philosophy in the physiological part there- 
of is the same with the T Ean Boe 
Dr. H. More, Def. of Philosophic Cabbala, App. i. § 8. 
The most characteristic physiological peculiarity of the 
plant is its power of manufacturing protein from chemi- 
cal compounds of a less complex nature. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 47. 
enya lop ical pubic ote on euEe Ue of a posite phar- 
lynamic properties e poison.— Physiological 
botany, chiemistey.iliasiono tics, etc. See nological 
— Physiological test, the test for a poison of giving the 
suspected substance to some living animal.— Physiologi- 
cal time, the entire interval of time between an impres- 
i sion on an organ of sense and the muscular reaction; re- 
Sa action-time, 4 
: physiologically (fiz‘i-0-loj‘i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 
cording to the principles of physiology; as re- 
ards physiology. 2 
physi ologist (fiz-i-ol’o-jist), n. [= F. physiolo- 
giste = Sp. fisiologista = Pg. physiologista; as 
physiolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in 
hysiology. 
physiologize (fiz-i-ol’6-jiz), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
5 eis pr. physiologizing. [< physiol- 
-ize.] ‘To reason or discourse of = 
ture of things. fho na 
They who first theologized did physiologize i 
ysioli aft 
manner. Cudworth, Intellectual System, S on 


3 iology (fiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [Former] 
f3 logie EA physiologie = 5 h ie ye 
GP ysiologia = It. fisiologia, < È Physiologia, 


_ < Gr. ġvowo2oyía, natural phi 

VOLO ral philosophy, < Aby 

© L. physio ), iscoursing of aature as 
philosopher, ¢ ¢iarc, nature (see 


. denominated 


Huxley, as mean- 
tho follow- 


ey conceptions without 
The attempt to convey solentifo. onp IOa Toon 


- logeny whi 
important work by Rosenbusch, 


[< Gr. giate, na- 
worship of the 
+ been examined. 


ic hy based on the phystolatry of 
A pantheistic philosophy ba n phy ae 


[< physiolog-y + 
philosopher 


histologers before Aristotle 
atomical way, which is to 
resolve the corporeal phenomena, not into forms, quali- 


physocele (fi’s6-sél), n. 
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the physionotrace, by which the 

line of a face could be taken with mathematica 
zure and dimensions. 

both as to figure anc The Century, XXXVII. 779 

physiophilosophy (fiz i-6-fi-los’6-fi), n. [< Gr. 

grow, nature, + gidocogia, philosophy.] The 


promi out- 
precision, 


servation which c: A $ 
meanest onerata ananta me oe te phiigsophy ok matire, i 
rect antagonism to the fund jamental panupo ws Boh physio yly (fiz-i-of’i-li), n. [< Gr. git, na- 
title education. _Physiogrophy hig very little to do ture, oP paar, atribe: see phylum, phyle.] The 
this sort of “Phys! We Pe Thysiography (2d ed.), vit] tribal history of function; that branch of phy- 


ch treats of function alone, without 
o form, the tribal history or phylo- 
latter Haeckel calls morphophyly. 
_ . the tribal history of the functions, 
the history of the paleontological development of the 
tal activities, has, in the case of most organisms, not yet 
In the caso ne large part of the 
Efe ao AA Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 24. 
physiosophic (fiz’i-d-sof’ik), a., [< physioso- 
Mey + -ic.] Pertaining to physiosophy. 
p. ysiosophy (fi -i-os’6-fi), n. [< Gr. ġo, na- 
ture, + coġia, wisdom.}] A doctrine concerning 
the secrets of nature. 


Fanciful ideas of the vaguest kind of phystosophy. 
Günther, Encyc. Brit., XX. 437, 


1 reference t 
geny of which 
Phystophuly, » 


physiotypy (fiz’i-0-ti-pi), ^. [< Gr. dior, na- 

ture, + Tiros, type.] Same as nalure-printing. 

Physiphora (fi-zif’9-rii), n. Same as Physoph- 
2) 


ora, 2. 

ph sique (fi-zék’), n. [K F. physique, m., natu- 
ral constitution, physique: see physic.) Phys- 
ical structure or organization, especially of a 
human being. 

Out of this strong, ancient, and far-spreading root of 
domestic piety the powerful physique and the healthy 
mental and moral nature of the Roman grew. 

Faiths of the World, p. 191. 
physitheism (fiz’i-thé-izm), n. [<Gyr. diorc, na- 
ture, + Gedc, God, + -ism.] The attribution of 
hysical or bodily form to the Deity. 
physitheistic (fiz’i-thé-is’tik), a. [< Gr. gicvc, 
nature, + eéc, God, + -ist-ic.] Of or pertaining 
to physitheism. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV I. 208. 
physiurgie (fiz-i-er’jik), a. [< Gr. borc, nature, 
+ épyov, work. Cf. theurgic.] See the quota- 
tion. 

Thus Natural History and Natural Philosophy are re- 
Bpectively represented by Physiurgic Somatology and An- 
thropurgic Somatology : the one signifying the science of 
bodies, in so far as operated upon in the course of nature, 
without the intervention of man; the other, the science 
of bodies so far as man, by his knowledge of the convert- 
ible powers of nature, is able to operate upon them. 

Bowring, in Int. to Bentham’s Works, § 6. 
physnomy} (fiz’nd-mi), n. Same as physiog- 
nomy. 

Physocalymma (fi’s0-ka-lim’#i), n. [NL. (Pohl, 
1827), ¢ Gr. gvoa, a bladder, + káĉvuua, a cover- 
ing (calyx): see Calymma.] A genus of poly- 
petalous trees of the order Lythrariez and tribe 
Ly three, characterized by the change of the four- 
celled ovary in fruit into a small one-celled and 
many-seeded thin-walled capsule,inclosed with- 
D the enlarged bladdery calyx. The only species, 

. Joribundum, is a Brazilian tree with opposite oblong 
roughish leaves and ample terminal loose-flowered purple 
panie „Each flower is composed of two broad concave 

ad s which at first inclose the roundish flower-bud, an 

G re ataothed and bell-shaped purple calyx, eight wavy 
pe al and a row of twenty-four long stamens bearing 
cannon eerde anthers, The beautifully striped rose- 
re wood is the tulip-zood of English cabinet-makers, 

nown as Brazilian pinkwood. See tulip-wood. 

L [< Gr. gica, breath, 
wind, air-bubble, + «jay, tumor.] A hernia 

containing gas. 


Aoyia, < yew, speak: see -ology.] physoclist Gao anda. T. n- Amem- 


knowledge concerning 


things. 
EEA 5 Subject com- 


ipp vegetable 
PE functions in 


t school of medi. 2 7 S0CHistous (fi-s0-klis’ tus), a. 


disease, uses 


Physoclisti (fi-so-klis’ti), n. pl. 


ber of the Physoclisti. 
TI. a. Same as physoclistous. < 
By f [NL., pl. of 
Physoclistus: see physoclistous.] In ichth., a 
group of teleost fishes having 
tween the air-bladder and the intestine closed: 
opposed. to Physostomi. Tt includes the acanthopte- 
Dee HAI en; and also the synentognathous fishes, the sub- 
prachial an jugular malacopterygians, the lophobran- 
ee eng the plectognaths. In Cope’s system of clas- 
HA on it isa primary group of actinopterous fishes with- 
eenenmatic duct, with the parietal bones separated 
tad epubracccipital, and the yentrals thoracic or jugular 
n without basi segments. 
listic (fi-so-klis’tik), a. Same as physo- 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. 671. 
[< NL. *phy- 


. 


ae tus, £ Gr. gica, bellows, + K2eioró t 
5 Sr de cç, that 
may be closed, < KAelew, close: see closel.] ' Hav- 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


: physohematometra 


the duct be- p 
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= . y jc odies, discarding those whie a 
gen, write] A word of rather variable menn: OF Peace 3 eg ing no air-Dladdoy, —PPotCug 
dng, but, as most generally used, nearly or quite are poison oo (fizi-on’-triis), n. [F., < phy- esed, as a fish; po” hay 
thee uivalent of physical geography (which see, physionot NET OY, ER naa] AA Bi ving their au »elongin 
ado physical). Also called geophysics. R AAE e putinon of a face hysograda (fr acte at 
i i x y = 5 A = a . soora a SEITA Aa 
‘This term {physical geography] as iea sed peed In its Chrétien, in 1786, had invented an instrument which he Blainvillen radus dä), 
os oly 


loat. — 
order of @ 
Presented ee g 
t SUingnis ; 
Velellide. Seo not 
physograde (fiso. 
sogradus, < Gy se , 
¥ Z, 3] : E 
walk, go.) T a Movi 
ar float or buoy: op 
sograda, Jaiok 


IL n. 


from t} 


A member oft 


80-hem’a-t6-mé’tyity? 

7 n-to-mõ'tri 
ble, + aina(T-), boston 
presence of blood and 


ence of gas and se 
physoid (fi’soid), a. [¢} 
‘doc, form.] Of or relati 
the Physidæ aun 
Al isi although noto 
Physolobium (ti-s9-16’bi-um) no 
ob ae 3i ), < Gr. tea, bellows a 7. (Hue. 
T De: see lobe.) A section wees es, a d, 
Kennedya. Seo bladder-pod, ~ Plant-genns 
physometra (fi-s6-mé’trii), n. (NL. <Q 
a bubble, + xhrpa, uterus.) Therra oi ¢ica, 
in the uterus. Presence of as 
Physomycetes (fi’s9-mi-s6’téz), n, pl [NL 
Howe, pl. uhnyzes, a fungus 


Gr. qe, bellows, + 
mushroom.] A small sectio Pungi, ch 
acterized by the total shies s ee 
and by the vesicular fruit inclosing an inde 
nite number or mass of sporidia, INE called 
Vesiculiferi. aed 
Physonota (fi-sd-n6’tii), n. [NL. (Boheman 
1854), < Gr. gvea, bellows, + vòroç, back.] Sn 
American genus of 
leaf-beetles or echryso- 
melids, with about 50 
species, characterized 
by having the third 
antennal joint longer 
than the second, and 
the fourth equal to the 
third. P. unipunctata, var. 
quinquepunctata, is the so- F 
called five-spotted tortoise- | 
beetle, whose larva has 20 guinguepi 
smooth spines and feedson beetle 
the leaves of sunflowers. 


Physophora (fi-sof’0-ril), N. 
bellows, + -96p0s, < ġépew =i Tl 
typical genus of Physophorida, c¢ a 
species as P. hydrostatica, ye 
merous vesicular organs ~ 2; n P 
of dipterous insects. Also Phys pa, a 
1810.—8. [Used as a plural.J Sa A 

a 
phore. A aes one (Nis K 
fi-sof’6-r6)) Ps nophor 

EDY Poon An order fi al 
oceanic hydrozoans, having ra adi 
modified into afloat or pneumé 
tinguished from 
monecious, 
ces, and the 
tle-branched 
shape. pao I 

two or 8 
PAINS, as Physophor i 
sophora, Physophons Bi 
dranth, liun 13 


NL., < Gr. 9s 
eerie 


ning such 


Falla, 
Phy? 


hydrophyi EAN a 
physophoran (-57 or or pert 
sophora an.) b 


Ph ysophore er oi 


physorhor ior 


Physophora 
Physophor’ 2 (i 
pe oi rozoans rep 
Physophore A op ee 
der Physophor 2 
drophyllium, an 
sophoræ. ae 
hysopnorous | 
Pey us] Same 


r. quad, hel- 
a, Having 
ally, of or 


[<6 


on la 
Phys co pada 
pei o Physopot - ; 
prot i T NT < (ins 
oye (x08) = E. foot.) Same 
zote (7 
mum), ne [NL. 


d with reference to the 
young fruit; 
i see sperm.) 
s of the tribe 
we gis , of i 
he Abe nied, distinguished 
(i of WDE ig Smyrnicæ, USUS 
m btribe oi ry in their channels, 
the ovate or com- 
{ 5 specics, natives of 
smooth perennials, 
ves, and compound 
any linear bracts and 


£6’ ji-ti), 7 (NL. (Bentham, 
with reference to the enlarged 
inflated fruiting calyx; < Gr. 
a roof or cove ring.) a. 
bs of the order Labiate, the 

l vate to the tribe Stachyde æ 
‘yo Melitteæ, and characterized by 
Liv -toothed calyx, long-exserted 
parallel anth ells, and 


+ aly 


ople 


There are 3 
dragon’s-head 


bit pi verticillaste 
MPa wered § piked vex 
reo ca America ed fale 
a under dragon ene ; 
; with narrow toothed lea 
eh-colored flowers, forming one or many dense 
2a inal spikes. P. } irgintand, the vari- 
is often cultivated in gardens, 
tig’ iil), n. (NL. (Balfour, 
nee to the bladder- 


hey are tall and smoo 
s, and show 


a ha 
railed with refer 


of the style; < Gr, proa, bellows, + 


like ap h p 

sa, stigma. J A genus of leguminous plants 
{the tribe Phascolece and subtribe Luphasco- 
va characterized by the spiral keel and by the 
continuation of the pearded style above the 
dima into a large and oblique hollow hood, 
The only species, P. venenosum, is a high-twining vine of 
tropleal Africa, with ree large le flets, and ax- 
fay pendulous racemes of pa flov , followed by 

dark-brown compressed pods, each with two or three 


oblong highly poisonous seeds of valuable medicinal 
sce Calabar bean (under beant), chop-nut, eserine, 
ih igmine, 
physostigmine (fi-sõ-stig'min), n. L< Physostig- 
mt ine?) An alkaloid constituting the ac- 
tive principle of the Calabar bean. Tt is highly 
inoa, and when separated by the usual process pre- 
east appearance of a hrownish-yellow amorphous 
i tis tasteless, being only slightly soluble in water. 
Hysostomatous ({i-sd-stom’a-tus), «. 
pono. "z 
ysostome (fi'sõ-stõm), a S 
i 0 ya and n, a, Same 
33 plysostomous, ) Lime See 


Same 


i. A physostomous fisl 

? physostomous fish. 
Huston (i 3os’td-mi), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
6 fishes see physostomous. | An order of 
Hee established. by J. Miller in 1845, 
at is ec hose whose air-bladder, when pres- 
i nected with the alimentary canal 
thus having an 
contrasted with Physoclisti. 


inola 3 iller into 2 suborders and 


Tan air-duet, t 
Outlet or i tis bladder 


mer was divide 
ty ilies, s divide 
“Tyrian fishes 
ject fishe 
“iSitcation 3 of the 


tetons fie 

eS shes, w 
Telltvental 2 wil 
tame 


sog 
Mome O (E-sos'tõ-m 


x gica, bell 


us), a. 


: [< NL. phy- 
as the mouth ha 
-duct nd 


ows, + cróua, mouth. ] 
sh; specifically, of or per- 


bea S 

i i Ne air-bladder connected 
Pyne? the Phusostongi 
Hy (iy Omi. Also physostomatous, 
aul. wal n, 
lating Gy z [A corrupt form for fusee? 
mig tehes ` Ptaa, a bellows ?),] A fusee 
Mine Fe, ga l e made wi é 

Pi + Somo hay, ade with four whe 

Ons els, others 

th Leck, Himan ees and physies, and others 


ag nderstanding, IIT. vi. § 89. 
a eyes) n. [< Gr. gurdr, 
ate form of albumen 
sean ed to distinguish it 
tra) 1g in animals. 
star] T pl. [NL., < Gr. ġvróv, 
-o n Lankester’s classifi- 
es tS of Ophiuroidea, con- 
(f-tel”6- fan- 
»S Phytelephus 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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jas A tribe of palms, distingnished by the 
cont uence of the ovaries in fruit into a globose 

syncarp, and including the two genera, Phytele- 
phas and Nipa, both very different from all 
ay alms s P: i A : 
other palms and from each other, but alike in 
their growth from partly or wholly prostrate 
stems, their corneous albumen, and their flow- 
ers of one or both sexes crowded upon long 
drooping spadices resembling catkins es 
Phytelephas (fi-tel’é-fas), n. [NL. (Ruiz and 
Pavon, 1798), so called with reference to the 
hard albumen, called vegetable ivory; < Gr, 
Per A om A M4 Lt ef 
ġvróv, plant, + éAépac, ivory: see elephant.) An 
aberrant genus of palms, type of the tribe Phy- 
telephantinee, and from its singularity long sep- 
« >» a6 rder y TA 
ed as an order Phytelephanteæ (Martius, 
It is unlike all other ini 
eRe Tee ts n palms in its numerons sta- 
mon filiform stigmas, and unbranched spadices, kaira 
th I longated petals of its female flower. ‘here are 3 spe- 
Eea nativ es of Peru and the United States of Colombia, 
own from the nut as ivory-palm. They are diæcious 
us es growing in dense and extensive groves, with ort 
rol ust trunk sometimes 6 fect high from a creeping and 
prostrate ase often 20 feet long. They beara crown of a 
dozen or more pinnate leaves, reaching 18 or 20 feet in 
ea re: mbling those of the cocoanut-palm, and used 
vy the natives in roofing. The male trees are taller, and 
bear a fleshy and pendulous cylindrical fragrant spadix 
about 4 feet long, crowded with small flowers between 
minute bracts, each with about thirty-six stamens, and 


Fruiting Female Plant of Vegetable Ivory (Phytelephas 
miacrocarfa). 


exhaling a penetrating odor of almonds, The female tree 
produ shorter and erect spadix, six or eight at once, 
each with six or § n pure-white flowers, which are far 
the largest among palms, with from five to ten fleshy pet- 
als (each from 2 to 3 inches long), three papery triangular 
sepals, numerous imperfect stamens, anda roundish ovary 
with from four to nine furrows, carpels, and stigmas, be- 
coming a drupe in fruit, The mass of six or seven drupes 
from one spadix consolidates into a heavy; pendulous glo- 
bose synearp, or multiple fruit (from its size known locally 
negro's-head), covered with hard woody prominences. 
Fach drupe contains about six large seeds; these, when 
young, are filled with a clear liquid, which is sought by 
travelers as a drink, and solidifies first into a pulp eagerly 
eaten by animals, and later into the hardest albumen 
known, whence its name ivory-nut. This again softens in 
germinating, turning into a milk and pulp, which feeds 

the young plant until it has grown for a year or more. — 
Phyteuma ({i-tii’ mit), n. (NL. (Linneeus, 1787), 
< L. phyteuma, < Gr. pbrevia, & kind of plant, 
perhaps Reseda phyteuma; & particular use of 
ġbrevua, anything planted, ¢ ovreven’, plant, < 
ġvróv, a plant: see phyton.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the order Campanulacee, dis- 
tinguished by a five-parted corolla with narrow 
spreading or long cohering lobes, and a fruit 
closed at the apex and dehiscent laterally. 
There are about 50 specie natives of Europe, the pte 
terranean region, and the temperate parts of Asia. T z 
are perennial herbs, with long-stalke: radical leaves, ant 
small alternate stem-leaves. The flowers are commonly 
blue, sessile, and handsome, often in a dense head or 
spike. Some species are well known incultivation, espe- 
cially as hardy Grnaments in rockwork, by the pace of 
horned rampion (which see, under rampion), and often 
under a former generic name, Rapunculus. errr 
phytiform (fi’ti-torm). 4. [< Gr. gue p ant, 
+ L. forma, form.], Resembling ap au i a 

phytiphagan (fi-tif’a-gan), a. ane" P pha 
tophagan. E o A 
yti -tiv o-rus}), © |. 
ee one devour.] Feeding on 
: herbivorous; phytophagous. 


[< Gr. gurr, 
plants 
Ray, 


n. [< Gr. over, 
plants; vegetable biology. 


ki-āt) a. [l Gr. 


] Having leafy 


] That branch of biology Pp. 


phytoglyphy 
ls; 


gills; noting a division of isopods, in distine- 
tion from plerygobranchials, 


phytochemical (fi-t9-kem’i-kalj, a, [¢ (a, 
próv, plant, + E, chemical.) Pertaining or re- 
lating to phytochemistry. 

phytochemistry (fi-to-kem’is-tri), ». [< Gr. 


próv, plant, + E. chemistry.) Vegetable chem- 
istry; the chemistry of plants. 
phytochimy (fi’to-kim-i), n. [< F. phytochimie, 
< Gr. guréy, plant, + F, chimie, chemistry: see 
alchemy, chemist.) Same as phytoche misty. 
phytochlore (f1’t9-klor), n. (< Gir. gvrov, plant, 
+ yvopic, pale-green: chloyin. Ct. chloro- 
phyl.| In bot., same as chlorophy!. 
Phytocoride (fi-td-kor’i-lé), n. pl (NI. (Pie- 
ber, 1861), < Phytocoris + -de.) A very large 
family of heteropterons insects, typified by the 
genus Phytocoris, and collec y called plant- 
bugs. They are mostly of d are extremely 
variable in form; the base of the wings has usually a 
looped nervur li are extremely minute or 
wantir l 
famili 
as apei 


O 


or Capsina. 
Phytocoris (fi-tok’d-ris), n. 
1814),< Gr. ġvróv, plant, + xópiç, bug. 


[NL. (Fallen, 
A genus 
of plant-bugs, typical of 
the family Phytocoride, 
having the beak extend- 
ing to the middle of the 
abdomen, and the sides of 
the head angular. There 
are about 20 speci í which 
inhabit North Amer i- 
pustulatus is blackish, spotte 
AN orange, and found on net- 
es, 

Phytocrene (f1-t6-krée’- 
në), n. [NL. (Wallich, 
1832), so called with ref- 
erence to a copious wa- 
tery sap which flows from 
the porous wood when 
pierced, and is used as a drink; < Gr. ġvróv, 
plant, + xpi, fountain.) A genus of poly- 
petalous shrubs of the order Olacineæ, type of 
the tribe Phytocrence, characterized by capi- 
tate flowers with filaments longer than the 


coris linearis. 


atural size.) 


anthers. The 8 species are natives of tropical Asia and 
Africa. They are high climbing and twining shru with 
alternate d small diwecious hairy flowers, the 


staminate he the size of peas 
elongated panicles, the pistillate heads s 
ing the size of the human head, follow ed I 
mass of hairy or spiny drupes with resinous i 
gigantea, with white flowers, from Martaban in Burma, is 
cultivated under glass by the names of wate r-vine, vegetable 
fountain, and East Indian Sountatn-tree, 
Phytocrenee (fi-to-kre’né-é), n. pl. (NL. (Ar- 
nott, 1834), < Phytocrene + -cw.] A tribe of 
polypetalous plants of the order Olacinez, char- 
acterized by equal and alternate stamens and 
petals, and ‘broad leaf-like or fleshy cotyledons. 
Tt includes 11 genera and about 37 species, all 
tropical climbers, of which Phytocrene is the 
type. : ‘ 
phytogenesis (fi-td-jen’e-s ne [NL ¢ Gr. 


crowded in 


gurév, plant, + yéreoiç, origin: see genesis.) 
phytogenetic ({i't9-je-net‘ik), a. [< phytogen- 
esis, after genetic.) Of or pertaining to phy- 

f vegetable or plant origin. 

phytogenetical (fi-td-jé-net’i-kal), a. 
The morphological and ph ytovenctical study of the higher 
plants. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXIIL 479. 
F -yévera, < -Yeviie, producing: see -geny.) Same 

as phytogenesis. 

{< 


The doctrine of the generation of plants. 
togeny; 0 t 
ytoge [< phy- 
togenetie + -al.} Same as pliytogenetic. 
phytogeny, (fi-toj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. ġvróv, plant, 
phytogeographer (fi7t6-j6-og’ra-fer), n. 


phytogeograph-y -crl.) One who is versed 
in phytogeography. Nature, XL. 98. 
ph: ogeographic (fi-t6-jé-0-graf‘ik), a. [< 


phytogeograph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
phytogeography. 

Islands may be arranged, . . . ior phutogeographic pur- 
poses in three categories, according to their endemic ele- 
ment. Nature, XXXIII. 338. 

phytogeographical (fi-to-jé-d-grai’i-kal),a. [< 
phytogeographic + -al.] Same as phytogeo- 


graphic. 

hyo eography (fi’td-jé-og’ra-fi), n. [= F. 
a y r adogr an hia = It. fitogeografia, < Gr. A. 

plant, + yewypagia, geogra hy: see geography.) 

The geography or geograp ical distribution of 

lants: correlated with Aoegeograpi 
Jiyto iyphio (teat), a, [enhyteglaply 
+ -ie f or pertaining to phytoglyphy. 
phytoglyphy (fi-tog‘li-fi), n. [< ourdv, 
plant, + jAvgee, engrave: see glyph.) Nature- 
printing, as applied to the portraying of plants, — 


phytoglyphy 
for which the process was especially devised. 


hytoqraphy. 
Fon Apher (fitog’ra-t èr), n. [<ph ytograph-y 
be a Ono who describes, names, ant classi- 
fies plants. > au 
hic (fi-td-eraf’ik). a. [< phytograph-y 
ray oT At x pereaining to p nytography z 
phytographers; relating or related to tho he 
scribing, naming, and classifying of plants. 
Nature, XXXVII. 220. on 
phytogra) hical (fi-t6-graf’i-kal), a. [< phy 
graphic p -al,) Same as phytographic. aah 
phytography (fi-tog’ra-fi), n [= F p We - 
graphie =Sp. fitogra, jia = Pg. phytographia elite 
‘ftografia, < Gr. gu7or, plant, + -jpagia, <> pap w, 
write] 1, The description of plants; that 
Seah of botany which concerns itself with 
the rules to be observed in deseribing, naming, 
and classifying plants. 


Phytography is entirely su 


Syst tie Botany. , 
s An, Descriptive and Physiological Botany, §3. 


2. Same as phytogluphy. ig 3 
phytoid (ftoid), a. [< Gr. *ovroeidie (in ady. 
orroridac), contr. gurddye. like a plant, ¢ puro, 
plant, + etdoc, form.] Plant-like: specifically, 
in zoglogy noting animals and organs which re- 
semble plants in appearance. _ 

Phytolacca (fi-tõ-là si) n. (NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), so called in allusion to the crimson juice 
of the berries; < Gr. gvrér, plant, + NL, lacca, 
lac, F. lac, lake: see lac, lakeS.] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Phytolaccacer and tribe 
Buphytotaccex, characterized by the depressed- 
globose berry of from five to twelve sessile car- 
pels. There are 10species, mainly,tropical and American, 
a iew African and Asiatic. They vary greatly in habit, Dbe- 
ing shrubs, herbs, or trees, erect or climbing, smooth or 
hairy, and with round, grooved, or angled branches. They 
Dear alternate undivided leaves, and small flowers in axil- 
lary racemes or opposite the leaves, at first apparently 
terminal. They are usually of marked poisonous and 
medicinal properties, especially P. decandra, one of the 
most characteristic of American plants (for which see poke- 
weed, also called coakum, scoke, redweed, red-ink plant, ink- 
berry-weed, pigeonberry, garget, and foxglove). P.tcosandra, 
a small and shrubby plant, is cultivated for its graceful 
drooping racemes of white flowers, under the name of hy- 
drangea-leafed poke, P. octandra is the Spanish calalu, or 
West Indian foxglove. (For P, dioica, also called tree-poke 
and wmbra-tree, sce bellasombra-tree.) P. esculenta has 
been cultivated, often under the name of Pireunia, as a 
substitute for asparagus and for spinach. 

Phytolaccacee (fi‘to-la-ka’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Phytolacca + -aceze.] An or- 
der of apetalous plants of the series Curvem- 
bryce, distinguished by the usually many car- 

ls in a ring, each with an undivided style. 

t includes about 60 species, of 3 tribes and 10 genera, of 

which Phytolacca (the type), Rivina, and Petiveria are the 

best-known. They are trees, shrubs, or herbs with a 

woody base, He teh alternate entire leaves, generally 

PAET ie an 1 panama noras, of greenish or whit- 

inge, with one bract at the base of th ice! 

two smaller at its middle. aene pearce ara 

phytolitet (fi’to-lit), n. [= F. phytolithe = It. 

Jitolite, < Gr. gurdv, plant, + Zifoc, stone.] A 
fossil AT 

phytolithologist (fi't0-li-thol’6-jist), n. [< 

ji Vee ies O-jist), n.  [ 
Dhytolitholog-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
or who writes upon fossil plants. 
r OSSU p. 

phytolithology (fi’t0-li-thol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. 
rón, plant, + E. lithology.) ‘Phe a of 

fossil plants. 


abordinate to Taxonomy, Or 


phytological (fi-t9-loj‘i-kal), a. [< ph 
sri 970) kal), a. [< phytolog-y 
Ag een J Of or pertaining to phytology; bo- 


phytolo, (fi-tol’G-jist), n. [< phytolog- 
-ist.] One who is versed in a eas 


science of plants; a botanist, 
As our learned phytologist Mr, Ray has done. 
npyology 
3 to 


Sp. fi 
Ge purin plant, + -Zoyia, < 2yew, speak: see 


Evelyn. 


We d not to ? 
iP EE reticulate} aan reenable paein by quin- 


lant, + 
or plant-unit 


nee 
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> aracterized by a peculiar v 
aa abe ce re jefe som 
upa in the mine, while ather pipa a Hoa au 
genus is a sel 1 d, with over 50 European and 
7 North Amer s Fp 
Bhytomyide (f1-t0-mi’i-<2), n. pl. [NL., < Phy- 
tomyia + dæ] A family of dipterous insects 
named from the genus Phytomyia, formerly 
merged in Museide. Often called Phytomyzi- 
die, as by Osten Sacken, VE 
yton (fiton), n. [NL., < Gr. ġvróv, plant, < 
ġie, produce, pass. gbeabat, grow, become: see 
hel.) 1. In bot., same as phylomer.—2. [eap.) 
a genus of Cerambycidæ. Newman, 


J 


č 


In entom., 
1840. EE”. i j 
phytonomy (fi-ton ö-mi), n. [= F. phytonomie 
= 5p. fitonomia = It. fitonomia, fitonimia, < Gr. 
v, plant, + vónoc, law.] The science of the 


z 
BE of plant-growth. s; 5 E 

phyto aleontologist (fi-t6-pa16-on-tol’6-jist), 
n. [< phytopaleontolog-y + -ist.] Same as pa- 


leobotanist. 

The nature of some impressions described by phytopa- 
Teontologists as remains of fossil Alga. Science, 1, 252. 
hytopaleontology (fi-t0-pa’1é-on-tol’6-ji), n. 

Pre Gr. ġvróv, plant, + E. paleontology.) Same 
as paleobotany. 
It is to defend his position, and that, indeed, of phyto 
paleontology. Science, I. 253. 
phytopathological (fi-to-path-6-loj‘i-kal), a. 
[< phytopatholog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
to phytopathology. == px: 
phytopathologist (fi’to-pi-thol’6-jist), n. [< 
phytopatholog-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
phytopathology, or in knowledge of the dis- 
eases of plants; a mycologist. 
phytopathology (fi’to-pa-thol’o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
ovróv, plant, + E. pathology.] The science of 
the diseases of plants; an account of the dis- 
eases to which plants are liable; mycology. 
Phytophaga (fi-tof’a-gii), n. pl. [NL. (Duméril, 
1806): see phytophagous.] 1. In entom.: (a) A 
very large group of phytophagous tetramerous 
coleopters, having the head not rostrate, the 
maxillæ with 
two lobes, the 
antennæ linear 
and of moder- 
ate length or 
short, the body 
ovate, oblong, or 
rounded, andthe 
elytra covering 
the sides of the 
abdomen. They 
are found on plants, 
on which they feed, 
and number upward 
of 10,000 described 
species, represent- 
ing several different 
families. The leaf- 
beetles, Chrysomeli- 
dæ, are characteris- 
tic examples, and 
the name is some- 
times restricted to 
these, though in a 
wider sense the Ce- 


anyada, Spondylidæ, and Bruchidæ are also included. 
See also cuts under Cerambyx, Chrysomela, and Bruchus. 


(b) A division of terebrant hymenopterous in- 
sects represented by the families Tenthrediniđæ 
and Uroceridæ, or the saw-flies and horntails; 
the Securifera of Latreille: contrasted with Zn- 
tomophaga and Gallicole. (c) [Used as a sin- 
gular.) A genus of dipterous insects of the 
amily Tipulidee. Rondani, 1840.—2. Inichth., 
( FOr of cyprinoid fishes.—3. In mammal. : 
(4) One of two primary groups into which the 
being Th pe erate ese Been divided, the aie 
EL haga. re the 

vegetable-focdere, e Phytophaga are t 
The Phytophaga are divisible into tw cx- 
isting, and the other extinct. ‘The formen consists of the 
sloths, or Tardigrada; . . . [the OESR rGravigrada: 
Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 333. 
o One. of two prime divisions of placental 
TTS S, including the pachyderms, herbivo- 
TN ens (Sirenia), rodents, and rumi- 
Rf nae Cuvier on the one hand, and the eden- 
at i Cuvier (minus the monotremes) on the 
lodonti and, together forming two orders, Dip- 
mtia and Aplodontia, collectively contrast- 

ed with Zodphaga, 

ytophagan (fi-tof’a-gan), a. and n. [< phy- 
-ous + -an.] Ï. a, Same as phytopha- 


A member of the Phytophaga (Pri mie 
laticollis), female, natural size: 


IL, n. A ph ` 7 

me ytophagous animal; specifically, 

4 member of the Phytoph aal; 7 
Da ee any Senso: 


1p 
phytophagjn re 
tole gic (CETE 
Phyto 3 


phytoph 

T ~dayia t i 

Cats] my LCG : 
: tophs he hart: 

phyto Phagons pa abit orp tl 

lus, ophilous ( Tear Sinen, “He he 3 


ire (fy 


ous insects: pla 
normally constritete, 


fami l 
„jumping p ot 
norhy neh ePing Dlant-liee, o 


CA-lice, j ` Idee 
cochineat, Ap | 
MA td 


an), a, 


Also phy hoy 
Phytophthora ylophthire, 
ary, 1876), < Gr. Gioie k 
struction, $ adeten et at 
sitie fungi closely allied ie 3 
spora, from whieh it differs h rth 
Jateral instead of terminal eo 
cies, of which P. infestans the down T 
or potato-rot, is the most destructive 
phytophysiology (ti-t0-fz--0l6;j)yn Kr 
ovroy, a plan vi yí af cathy 
fable by Pari ctožoyia, physiology.) Ege 
Phytoptidæ (fi-top’ti-é), n. pl. (NL, (le 
toptus + -ide.] A family of atracheate dearing 
with two pairs of hind legs abortive, typified 
by the genus Phytoptus. They are commonly 
known as gall-mites or rust-niles. ý 
phytoptosis (fi-top-tō'sis), n. [NL., ¢ Plyte 
tus + -osis.] A disease of plants caused by 
the attacks of mites of the genus Phytoptis, 
It is accompanied by an abnormal growth of 
the plant-tissue. See erinewn. E- 
Phytoptus (f-top’ tus), n. (NL. (Dujantin, 
1851), < Gr. gurdv, plant, t *anrdc, verbal adj. 
of or, see: see optic.) A genusot gall-mailes, 
giving name to the Phytoplide, and conta 
such species as P. quad which galls te 
soft maple in the United States: i pant 
phytosis (f7-to’sis), m. [NI (Gr erm tir 
+ -osis.] The presence of vegeta op then! 
or the morbid condi i 


tions produced He 

100S Pee the der! 
especially used in designation of the 
mycoses. 


otax (fi/to-tak-si), n. i 
ae TY ae arrangement. eat pola 
the classification of plants; aye rua 
Compare cootaxy. Lester F. Ward; % ; 
Satan L rovom), n DU 
Foy, < Gr (peat plant, t ott 
1789), < Gr. Prhe only genus of Ph 


C Sp cing 
at 8 
here are Only 2 tre. 
mildew of the potaly 
See potato-ra, 


+ girov, plants 
Gr a ak 


Tape’, cut. J 


pes) 
acol 
Ater 


[NL., < 
esomyodian 
esented by 
tral bill 


tain pecu | 
íi an ancient type of 
Aa i tains 
south Amer ca, and contains 


suliar to 9P i p „andthe Arge 
a peci es of Chili, Bo h the Cotingidæ 


wit 


DE m CS phytotom-y 
t st), Aa phytotomy, ov 


[< Gr. vré, & 
ut,] Leaf-cut- 
insect. 


io. ni) 

tot 0-M177, | lant 
pst & Gr, Gury D pe pla 
lh mhe dissectiol 
aah atom 1. of phyto- 
“tl anatomy: It) ate Due (NL. pl. of phy 
at (rada Dant + (Gov, an animal.: 
ey, (Gls or malls, such as sponges cor als, 
i pjantlike Mig sea-mats.— 2. Certain ma- 
gaan ans living in the tissues of plants. 
jo minal gend/aD), nand n. I, a. Phy- 


| ptozoal “tiko, as an animal; zodphytic ; 
| mt p riika; taining to the Phytozoa. 
at-like animal; a member of the 
se; a zodphyte. ! 
tt so (fifto-z0-w Vint)» mpe ENT, < Gr. 
potoi st + MGr. Coapeor, © im, of Gr. CGor, 
; ah Same as Infusoria, in the widest 
gne 


oida (fi-t6-20/i-dil), n. pl. [NL., as Phy- 
noy ida.) À primo division of protozoans. 
Fenianed the flagellate infusorians. Also 
called Filigera. 
pyn See phic. volli ‘ 
ii pie! (pi), 1t [The more common spelling pi 
‘cout of analogy, and due to ignorance oi the 
iginof the word, or to the supposition that it 
isa mere abbr. of pica, with ref. to the com- 
zon use of that sort of type. The word is 
vhermise referred to piel, as a ‘mixed m ; 
pie, as ‘pied’ or ‘mixed’; and to pie3, as an 
lesion to the (asserted) frequent illegibility of 
print in the service-book so called.) Printing- 
inesmixed together indiscriminately; type in 
seonfused or jumbled condition or mass. 
ûne night, when, having impos'd my forms, I thought 
ty day's work over, one of them by accident was broken, 
tei two pages reduced to pi. I immediately distributed 
ed ompos'd it over again before £ went to bed. 
Franklin, Autobiog., p. 176. 
paradings and clamour, not without strong 
ea etre nario ; your military rank- 
à similar SO aale ea Soyioiaae 
Carlyle, Wrench Rev., II. ii. 4. 


Uoordered 
Liane; obj 
arang 
Ned in 


Hi ple! (pi), vt. [< pil, pict, n.] Tor 
jitinetypes) to l R aga eae 


(Fi), [Phe name of the G i 

FARD the Greek letter 

| Bane of zepiġépera, periphery, cireum- 
anes uae name of the Greek letter IL, 

tine gf yn iag to the Roman P, p.—2. Tho 

nin of eee (7) used in geometry for the 

atop o3 po amference of a circle to its di- 

ial (at 1415927: first so used by Euler. 


i (pi'a ; 
fia aie n. [Abbr. of pia mater.) Same as 


pa? (pèi 
Margo Ð, ne 


Hinaiiag (ct 
matifa (also. T. 


T, Ti, 


Polynesian (Sandwich Islands, 
i s po enna herb, Tacca 
tivated the aculata), found wild or 
R an ae ue Polynesia, and to China 
thay ttle, after uc lies in its large fleshy t ‘ 
‘yt? form the gouty the starch is Seren onrad 


tenadas ang 1 Sea or Tahiti arrowroot. 1 i 
tot dried rticle of diet in the tropics (in native 


? L but ferme 
wae ‘al yeenteny, Ss and is especially valued in 
pah 
ues of bre [Braz.] A small fresh- 
Din Much estar’ of about the size of a 
eemed for the table. Imp. 


[It., = E. pleasure.] In 
a piacere, at pleasure 


Et., pleasant, 
please.| In music, 
passages to be so 


i ase: geo 
Mayful: Noting 
kl) 
te 3 
eit? piace OF pracle = Pg. piaculo 
tina aut also a sin (ey culun, a sin-offer- 
ul: 806 e e appease, < pius, 
y ) A crime; a gi grievous or se- 
Sto havey m ? 2 Sin, Compare piacu- 
tha, 2€ Wh 
gy ana Piacla you mind me is pure Neglect, 
owel, Letters, I. iv. 16. 
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piacular (pi-ak’ii-liir), a. [= F. piaculai 
Sin be hee . = aire, < 
L. piacularis, expiatory, CUCUA oxpintion: 


see piacle.| 1. Expiatory; } 
JE y; having power 
atone: as, piacular rites. : sae G 


In order to our redern: h 
ord l ption, Christ suffered as a pi 
lar victim, which must be understood to mean fn OnE 


gor ao Waterland, Works, VII. 76, 
le piacular sacrifice of his son and heir was the 1 
one ing which the king of Moab made to deliren hid eon: 
. Encyc. Brit., XVI, 696, 

2. Requiring expiation; bla 7 imi 

3 : 8 expla blameworthy; crimi- 
nal; sinful; wicked. 2 ay Sete 

Our late arch-bishop (if it w: n jü 7 
read ought of his) eal Ways NEE Mes 
writings these five limitations of injoyned caverta $ 
: ; Bp: Hall, Apology against the Brownists. 

piacularity (pi-ak-i-lar‘i-ti),n. [< piacular + 
-ity.) The character of being piacular; crimi- 
nality 5 badne De Quincey. 

piaculoust (p a -lus), a. (KL. piaculum, ex- 
piation: see piacle.] Same as piacular. 

And so, as Cresar reports, unto th i ‘i i 
was piaculous to tast a goose, which ‘dish at Tees 
table is without. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 24. 

piaffe (pi-af’), v. i.; pret. and pp. piaffed, ppr. 
piaging. [< F. piafer, paw the ground, as a 
horse, lit. make a show, be ostentatious, strut.] 
In the manège, to advance with the same step 
as in a trot, flinging the right fore leg and left 
hind leg diagonally forward, placing them on 
the ground and balancing on them for a few 
seconds, while the other two legs are flung 
forward in the same movement. Tribune Book 
of Sports, p. 41. 

Sir Piere Shafton . . . kept alternately pressing and 
checking hi y courser, forcing him to gaffe, to cara- 
cole, to passage, and to do all the other feats of the school. 

Scott, Monastery, xv. 

piaffer (pi-af’ér),. [< F. piaffer, inf. taken as 

a noun: see piafe.] The act of piaffing. Some- 
times called Spanish walk. 

The slow piager is obtained by the slow and alternate 
re of the rider’s legs. The quick piafer by quick- 
the alternate pressure of the leg. 

Garrard, Training Cavalry Horses, p. 05. 
pial (pi'al) a. [< pia + -al.] Oforpertaining 
to the pia mater; pia-matral. 

In some cases also the appropriate adjectives are em- 
ployed, e. g. pial, dural. 

‘Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIIL 524. 
pia mater (p1’i ma’tér). (=F. pie-mére = Sp. 
pia-mdter = Pg. pia-mater = It. pia-madre, (NL. 
pia mater, lit. pious orgentlemother (opposed to 
dura mater), a tancifulname: L. pia, fem. of pius 
(see pious); mater, mother: see mater2.] The 
delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which immediately invests the brain and spinal 
cord. Itis the third or inmost of the three meninges, 
covered both by the arachnoid and by the dura mater. 
‘Also called pia.— Pia mater testis. Same as tunica vas- 
culosd. 

pia-matral (pi/i-ma’tral), a. [4 pia mater + 
-al.) Pertaining to the pia mater; pial. 

pian (pi-an’), n. [< F. pian, yaws.] In pathol., 
same as frambæsia. 3 

pianet, n. A Middle English form of peony. 

pianetit, x. [Also pionet, piannet, pyannet, py- 
annat, appar. through OF. pion, dim. of OF. pie, 
apie: see pie2.] The magpie of Europe, Pica 
pica. ; 7 3 

pianet2t, n. [By confusion with pianet!, a mag- 

pie; ult. < L. picus, a woodpecker: seo al 
1. The lesser woodpecker, Picus mmor.—«- 
The oyster-catcher, Haematopus ostrilegus. # 

pianet® (pi’a-net), n. [Prop. pionet, < pion 
zct] The double peony. [Prov. Eng] Jn 
A = r 

pianette (pe-a-net’), n- Aa 


ast 


ag 


pr 
ening 


[< piano? + sti] 
England, a small or miniature upright piano- 
forte. In France also called a bibi (a minced 
form of bébé, baby). i 

piangendo (pian-jen’d9), a. Ut., ppr: of pian- 
gere, piagnere, Weep: see plain?.] In me 
plaintive: noting aà passage to be so rendered 

pianino (pé-i-n6’n0), n. e e o see 
miano2.) An upright pianoforte. 
aiem pranim), n. [< piano? + -ism.] The 
act, process, Or result of performing mosie 
upon the pianoforte ; the technique of the 
pianoforte; the adaptation of a piece of music 
to effective performance on the pianoforte. A 
pianissimo (pē-a-nisʻi-mō), a. Ut, super ne 
piano: see piano!.] In music, very soft: j mt 
the minimum of force or loudness. Usually 
abbreviated pp OF PPP: ox 
iani i-an'i D. G. Dan, Sw. pianist 
ues Te a a ‘pi = Pg. It. pianista; 
ae piano? + ist. performer on the piano- 


forte. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 


Ani 


pianoforte 
pianistic (pé-a-nis’tik), a. [< 
Of or pertaining to a pianist. 
piano! (piä’nō), a. [= F. Sp. piano, < Mt. 
piano, soft, plane, < L. planus, plane: see plane, 
plain.) In music, soft; with little force or loud- 
ness: opposed to forte, Usually abbreviated p. 
~ Piano pedal, See pedal. 3 
piano” (pi-an’6), n. [= D. G. Sw. Dan. F. Sp. 
Pg. piano, < Ít, piano, short for pianoforte: 
see pianoforte.) A pianoforte.— Boudoir plano 
cabinet piano, an upright piano.— Cottage piano. 
See cottage,—Dumb piano. Same as digitorium.— Elec- 
tric piano, a pianoforte whose wires are set in vibration 
by clectromagnets, instead of by hamimers.— Grand pi- 
ano. See piansforte,—Pedalpiano, See pedal, a.— Pic- 


colo piano. See piccolo. — - 
Bee ren ee o.— Square piano, upright pi 


piano-case (pi-an’6-kas), n. The wooden hox 
inclosing the mechanism of a pianoforte, 

piano-cover (pi-an’6-kuv’ér), n. A cloth or 
rubber cover for a pianoforte, 

pianoforte (pi-an’6-for-te or -fort), n. (=D. G. 
Sw. Dan. F. Sp. Pg. pianoforte, ¢ It. pianoforte, 
a pianoforte, < piano, soft (see Os, + forte, 
strong,<L.fortis,strong: see fort, forte2, forces, | 
A musical instrument of the pe ive group, 
the tones being produced by blows of hammers 
upon stretched strings and the hammers be- 
ing operated from a keyboard. Essentially, the 
pianoforte is a large dnleim ith a keybor but his- 
torically itreplaced the clavichord and harpsichord, which 


Rare. ] 


Per 
g- 


(te nist + -ie.] 


balance 


a, key-frame ; b, key; e, balance-raily d, a’, usl 
j- ance the 


J. balance ke; , placed where n 
, large action- g, small action-rail ; 
ner-rest, which is moved by the soft pedal 
c string and causing it to strike 

eulating-rail; hammer; 22’, string: 
butt; o, butt-flange ; f, counter-chec! 
(insuring retr from the stri: 
hammer-check, ag 
mer after the stroke; s, jack 
hammer- 


ONS; e, 


of jack after 
whip, which carries the jack- 

„and damper-lifter, and which is 
ich latter is fastened by a screw to 
h carries the bridle or fexibte 
hammer- 


y its blow 
h releases: 
to be drawn 


the damper against the string to sto v 
e'e, action-extension, r 
length, and which simply connects the jack- with the rocker f", 
screwed to the key , recess in which a horizontal amper-tod (not 
shown) is placed, which acts by means of forte peral-action to remove 
all the dampers simultaneously, thus permitting the strings to vibrate 
without check. 


were keyboard-Instruments more akin to the harp than 
to the dulcimer. The dulcimer has been known in some 
form from the earliest historic times. Several attempts 
were made during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries to combine a keyboard with it, perhaps the most im- 
rtant being the pantaleone of Hebenstreit. The chief 
esthetic motive to these attempts arose from the fact that 
the keyboard-instruments then known were nearly or en- 
tirely incapable of gradation in the loudness of their tone; 
hence the new instrument, when invented, was called a 
piano e forte, a fortepiano, or 2 pianoforte, because its main 
culiarity was that its tone might be made either loud or 
soft at the player's will. The earliest manufacture of pi- 
anofortes of which there is certain record was by Bartolo- 
meo Cristofori of Padua, about 1710. Various improve- 
ments have been and are still being made in details, but 
the essential elements of the mechanism have not been 
radically changed. These elements are as follows, (a) 
The frame or is a framework of metal, with various 
crossbars and trusses 60 planned as to offer a stanch re- 
sistance to the tension of the strings. This tension in a 
modern grand pianoforte amounts to several tons. Tothe 
frame are attached on one side or end the string; and 
on the other the awrest-plank, to the former of which one 
end of the strings is fastened, while in the latter are set 
the tuning-pins, around which their other end is wound, 
and by turning which their tension may be 
Frames are sometimes u 
preferably cast ina Bele piece. (b) The strings are steel 
wires of graduated thickness and length, 
made heavier by being wound with cop 


At the 


the strings so that 
ow is given the ham- 


Piassava (A ttalea funyera). 


eased: a sustaining pedal, a, the upper part of the stem with the fibers. 

that happen to be raised . iastre (pi-as’ter), n. aie piisi 
Ba Aee ether inter Le ster ee piaster, ¢ It. Piastra (ML. 
plastra, a piaster), a thin plate of any metal, a 
dollar, < L. emplasirum, a plaster: see plaster.] 
1. The unit of Turkish currency, represented 
by a silver coin worth about 4.4 United States 


strung ho 1 
ia piano, until lately the commonest form for private 


use, isrectangular, like the clavichord, and has the strings 
strung horizontally, parallel with the keyboard. An up- 
right or cabinet piano is like a square set up on edge, and 
has the strings strang vertically behind the keyboard. In 
both these varieties the case is often made of precious 
woods elaborately carved and inlaid. The importance of 
the pianoforte rests upon its powerful and finely graduated 


cents (the Turkish name for it is ghiiriish).—2. 
is taken mahoni i The Spanish dollar. See dollar, 1, and peso. 
a point as to ng on eine at 7 mat. ee 
Se the others. (e) T pod ationt (pi-a’shon), ae Da piatom ) 2n up 
which the whole instrumen peasing of the gods by offerings, £ piare, ap- 
ries according to the ety eee pease: see piacle.] The act of making atone- 
iano, tho largest form OwA hori ine, ment; expiation. Imp. Dict. 
like the harpsichord, and has the strings 4 Eh = $ EDN aS 3 
Ís harps e te P angles to the keyboard. A piazza (pi-az’ii; It. pron. piàt’sii), n. [< Tt. pi- 
azza, a square, market-place, = Sp. plaza = Pg. 
praça = F. place,< L. platea, place: see place. | 
1, An open square in a town surrounded by 
buildings or colonnades; aplaza: as, the piazza 
of Covent Garden; the Piazza del Popolo in 
Rome; the Piazza del? Annunziata in Florence. 
tone, its convenience for the production of concerted Whereupon the next morning, being Sunday, Wolfe 
music, and its universal popularity. Its wide-spread use came to Chaloner’s Chamber, and prayed him familiarly 
brings into prominence, however, the disadvantages of a to go walk with him abroad to the piazza or markets f 
percussive tone, which cannot be sustained or varied af- Foxe, Martyrs, an. 
ter tho initial stroke, of an ease of manipulation which  Din’'d at my Lo. Treasurer's, the Earle of Southampton, 
invites slovenly and vulgar use, and of a temperament in Blomesbury, where he was building a noble square or 


which, with the common neglect of frequent tuning, A A ay Iano Kal 365 
often hopelessly corrupts the player's musical ear. The az, 2 Hat tow pee Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 9, 1065. 
technique of the pianoforte has eropa gradually out The benediction was much finer than on Thursday, the 


day magnificent, the whole piazza filled with a countless 
multitude, all in their holiday dresses. 
Greville, Memoirs, April 11, 1830. 
2. An areaded or colonnaded walk upon the 
exterior of a building; a veranda; a gallery. 
[A less correct use. ] 
The low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the 
front, capable of being closed up in bad weather. 

Irving, Sketch-Book; p. 429. 
He has put a broad verandah (what we so commonly call 
a piazza) all around the house. 
Motley, Correspondence, TI. 283. 
piazzian (pi-az’i-an),a. [< piazza + -ian.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or characteristic of a 
piazza. 


of that of the harpsichord and clavichord. Abbreviated 

(—Oblique pianoforte. See ollique.—Pianoforte- 
p! S cramp, an occupation-neurosis, allied to writer's 
cramp develo ing in planoforte-players.— Sostinente pi- 
anoforte, a name given to various forms of the piano- 
forte constructed with aview to sustain thefull tone like an 
organ. No such instruments have remained long in use. 


' pianograph (pi-an’o-graf),n. [<E. piano + Gr. 
-)padia, g ġew, write.] A form of music-re- 
corder. e music-recorder. 

piano-maker (pi-an’6-ma‘kér), n. A maker of 
ianofortes. 
piano-music (pi-an'ð-mùū”zik), ». Music writ- 
ten for or performed on a pianoforte. 
piano-school (pi-an’0-skél), n. 1. A school for 
giving instruction in playing on the pianoforte. 
—2. A particular method or system of piano- 
ee seen also, a book showing such Keats, Lamia, i. 
plano. Stool O a A stool, gener. pibblet, n. An obsolete form of pebble. 
alad) ataban N ENE R na pibble-pabble (pib’l-pab’1), n. [An imitative 
E Din oforta. , ) a e Te praupueation of “pabole, equiv. 
o-violi fan Geviaclin? 5 x ce. ]_ Tattle; babble. Worcester. 
pee oun (i anovi plin"), n. Same as pibroch (pe brosh), a [< Gael. piobaireachd, 
piarachnoid (pi-a-rak‘noi ¥) art of playing on the bagpipe, pipe-musie, 
ae peels (prn Reet & UAE eT ) < piobair, a piper, < piob, a aes PRE pIDe (see 
mater and the arachnoid taken together. e pla pipet), + fear, aman.] A wild, irregular kind 
arist (pi’a-rist), n. [< NL. *Piarista, < L of music, peculiar to the Scottish Highlands, 
PE Pious: see pious.) In the Rom. Cath. performed upon the bagpipe. It consists of a 
Ch., a member of the Pauline Con Sti h prenna ineme or air called the urlar, followed by several 
: ` of God, S sanilar E T of ons, generally three or four, the whole concluding 


with a quick movement called the creanduidh. Pibrochs 
Calasanza about 1600 and sane- usually increase in difficulty from the beginning to the 
i In addition to the threo 


marma arg profusely ornamented with grace-notes called 
arists devoted themselves to tial spirit. ey are generally intended to excite a mar- 
They are found especially 


Where in Pluto's gardens palatine 
Mulciber’s columns gleam in far piazzian line. 


They also often constitute a kind of program- 
ual intended to represent the various phases of a bat- 
sa e march, the attack, the conflict, the flight, the 
ursuit, and the lament for the fallen. The names they 
ear are often derived from historical or legendary events, 


Macdonald of Glengarry, and su oa 
pposed to have been com 

3 in 1603. The term is URE used figuratively 
y poets to denote the bagpipe itself. 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
h of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild yoice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
z Scott, in Albyn’s Anthology. 
A Middle English form of pikel. 
), 2. (Turk. pik.] A measure of length, 
m 18 to 28 inches, common through- 
nations, and used especially for 
e fabrics. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


as “The Raid of Kilchrist,” attributed to the piper of P. 


Pical (pik 
a magpi 
passerin 


erica is comm, 
a distinct s pects, 
is P, nuttalli, Sa 


see 
E. c] Abirdof th 


1 ü), n. 

pica, a vitiated 
to the omnivorou 
Pca, a magpie: saa pr 
craving for what, picat, 
ashes, or coa, S 

Picar (PPk), n: E Mu. 
pened on account of tho cot 

: arance of the r m 

: * ENC rules, they t: 

i oe a Placi-lettor en ee Printa 

£ K o . i J 
ee g pied; ica te Paver ant 
2 le 


and pie?) 1, Ecele 


a 
5 C, g 
18 fan 


Suppose thenonet 
long to be annoll 
well as baptize?” 
2. An alphabetica 
things in rolls and records 

picat (pi'kä), n. š f 
ei ii), [So called 


With ref, to th 
© pica or onim! 
OF printing. 
termediate 
and small. 
points in the ners, 


This is Pica Type. 


Double pica, in England, a size of type equal to 2 lite 
of small-pica.— Double small-pica, in printing, a ied 
type giving about 3} lines to the inch, In Great Britain 
this size is known as double pica.—Two-line pica, a su 
of type of about lines to the inch, equal to 2 lines of pia, 
or to 24 points in the new system of sizes, 
: pomy eme Ey ; 7 
picador (pik-a-dor’), n. (Sp.. € pied, a pis 
lance: see pikel.] In bull-fighting, one of the 
horsemen armed with a lance who commence 
the combat in the arena by pricking the w 
to madness with their weapons, but purposely 
avoid disabling him. The horse of the piler f 
often disemboweled by the bull; the man i y 
the legs, as much to keep them from ot 
the weight of the horse falling on them 
against the bull. : A sn bot do Ok 
The light darts of tho pron a jag iA 1, 
wound. 7. W. Curtis, p ial] 
E, 7 y e pica: see Pitat. 
Picæ (pi’sd), n. pi. NL., stat, tbe 
In the Linnean system ot “rally called Ares 
second order of birds, Ba ee pan 
i the genera /¢ 4 
Pea Buphaga, Crotophaga, Core eau, Yu 
Gracula, Paradisea, Trogon, Lp: sU la 
ieus, Sitta, Todus, Atcedo, 3 r neous AN 
Trochalus, Though thus a nen it nthe! ee 
group, it corresponds in “ototy Pe Eliminator 
Picarie, of which it ee iis, oral 
ar r nan „ait ver 
passerine Ton tna) would leave 
isea, Sitta, 


as Picariæ. H 
i ik'ganiin), MC Sitter) T e 
eana pitch, + am e r “aged 
ter principle of tar. a 


s»oloriess 9 l 
form of a color piccaninnit «gyn ont 


LO “eat 
icaninny, | Perhaps roi ase 
card! (pik dire a Beles jo Hie, 
the allege ginning, 1. Mire 


resse s 
a ry, SUPP. Femapty, Uden ge oT 
Cenna A ian ORs p nocent ya 
5 ’s prim u 
EG DUTO Adamites 10 Sunt j Ss 
al ii, maintaining : 

Aaa G 3 (E: 
icard= (Pp? 
to Picardy] 
into England as 7 nar 
1720. Jt was nigh-gue 
modern brogan: 


Picardisv. ty 
‘An occasional Fr ask’), rogue 


; e (pik-7 
pica a ar esco) S 
D j’ 


zi nteenth century, of 


fa th cer 


earache” was a type. 
de A. : e literature in Spain 
for at 7 a fatal to the writ- 


equi 

tury YAp, XVIIL 346. 

fem. pl. of 
20 Rit | 
jets, © s 3 edited 
icus, sification, as Cdit 

Hatem of clas of birds, in- 


Eney. 


of the gene Buce) 
various modifications, 
asion of the Psittaci, the term 
srnithologists 4s the name of 
rial Jand-b 
stic charact 
9 drop the t 
ra Which it forn 
under th man 
lina ricifor mes, Or their equivalents. 
cand nd ne [< Picaurice + 
vertaining to the Picariz; 
he Picarie. 


al or subore 


karo; < Sp. pica- 
a cL. 1". 
ckery. | 
used by our Spanish pickaroes — T mean 


SON , jilting. “ n 
foisting, nim iion, Spanish Gypsy, ii. i} 


yon’), N. {Formerly also pick- 
¢¿ Sp. picaron, a rogue, pica- 
1. A rogue 
adven- 


arom (pik-A- 
ee i, pickergon y 


jik- 


eo picker, pickery.] 


guo: 5 Jed 
pa who lives by his wits; an 


iteheal; one 


janr. 


not recover your Diamond Hatband, whi 5 
PHAI from you in the Coach, tho' I v 
i Howell, Letters, I. iii. 

ink I see in thy countenance something of tho ped- 

ERE of the picaroon, Scott, Kenilworth, xx. 
9, A plunderer; especially, a plunderer of 
meks; a pirate; a corsair. 

Ts pooro vessel... the next day was taken by a 
Trech oune, so that the Frigot, out of hope of her 
prite, makes a second time for the West Indies. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT, 15 

Xwe frigates should be alway 


39, 


ys in the Downs to chase 
aroas from infesting the coast. Lord Clarendon. 
paroon? (pik-a-rén’), 2. {Origin uncertain. ] 
Aninstrument like a boat-hook, used in moor- 
bg logs or deals. [Canada.] 
Piathartes (pik-a-thiir’téz), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
na for *Picacathartes, < Pica + Cathartes, in 
ae to the long tail, like a magpie’s, and 
oe like that of an American vul- 
fet Cord Cathartes.] A remarkable 

4 ec. 7 m 
ktn $s found tn the EAA Sane 


NC 


It is 16} inches long, the 
Fai Ilirin Batch Denne! a bright-yellow can as 
ait tte to ackish, Re Upper parts are slaty- 
greg t-White. ns © back, and the under 
Some of tho od fingular bird was called 
WiN a mare and Wagler named 
er connect} the latter name is pre- 
k-a yin’ on (Brisson, 1760), 
(with tacs h R. and a. (Prob. for 
i as doubloon, ete.), < F. 
F farthic ang use cash, “tin”; 
Flori aa, Piccolo, little.] I. 
he Spanii aiana, and adja- 
G cents; nos a f-roal, equal to yy 
Small chin v, the five-cent piece 


aa its average “Communist” 
of interest in the State as 
ew Princeton Rev., I. 38. 


` piccalilli (pik’a-lil-), n. 
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II. a. Small; petty; of little value or ac- 
count: as, picayune polities, [U. 8.] ; 
If only two cents are require “tha 
a pleayine waste, teu yon ge Rave prevented 


picayunish (pik- -g 
ia] Of little v nae ere 
¢ p] ELLY; 


yo‘nish), a. 
(Collen account 
) y. 1 Jollog., U. S. 
piccadillt (pi ‘a-dil), Me [Algo nelarni picka- 
dil, picadill, piccadell, picadell, pic adel, ricka 
dell, pickardill; < OF, piccadille, picadille 3 jie- 
eadill, with dim. suffix, < Sp. picado paled 
pierced, punctured (cf. picada, a puncture pi- 
cadura, an ornamental gusset), < picar, prick 
PE P j, + 4 À 
pierce, puncture, < pica, a pike: see pikel.] 1 
A large stiff collar in fashion about the begin- 
ning of the reign of James T., but the precise 
character of which is unknown. It appears to 
have been of French origin. i 4 
This [halter] is a coa J 5 
'Twill sit Ea E oan this eee 
But patience is as good as a French pickadel. 
F : Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
Which for a Spanish blocke his lands doth sell 
Or for to buy a standing pickadell ? 4 
Pasquil's Night-cap (1612). (Narez.) 
2, An edging of lace or cut-work, forming the 
ornamental part of the broad collar worn by 
women early in the seventeenth century. y 
_A short Dutch waist, with a round Catherine-wheel far- 
d ingale, a close £ with a cartoose collar, and a picka- 
dil, Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, fii. 1. 
And in her fashion she is likewise thus, 
In ev'ry thing she must be monstrous, 
Her picadel above her crown up-bears, 
Her fardingale is set above her ears. 
Drayton, Mooncali. 
piccaget, pickaget (pik’aj), n. [ME. picagium ; 
prob. < OF, piquer (2), Norm. pecker, break open: 
see pickl.] Money paid by strolling players 
and others for the privilege of breaking ground 
for the erection of their booths at fairs, ete. 
Know ye that King Athelstan of famous memory did 


paltry; mean. 


grant n exemption of all manner of Imposts, Toll, 
Talag ge, Tunnage, Lastage, Pickage, Wharfage. 


'Defo , Tour thro’ Great Britain, iii. 188. (Davies.) 
Courts of pie-powder, stallages, tolls, piccages, with the 
fullest privileges ever enjoyed by the prior in the preposi- 
ture of Cartmel. 
Quoted in Batnes’s Hist. Lancashire, 11. 680. 
[Origin obseure.] A 
kind of pickle made up of various vegetables, 
chopped and seasoned with mustard and pun- 
gent spices. sor 
piccaninny, pickaninny (pik’a-nin-i), 2.5 pl. 
piccaninnies, pickaninnies (-iz). [Also picanin- 
ny; Cuban piquinini, little, an adj. used by 
negroes, and applied to persons and things: 


perhaps an accommodation of Sp. pequeño 
niño, little infant: pequeño (= Pg. pequeno), 


little, small (ef. It. piccolo, small: see piccolo); 
niño, m., a child, boy, niña, a girl.] A baby; 
a child; especially, the child of a member of 
any negroid race. 

You should have seen me coming in state over the pad- 
dock with my hair down, and five-and-forty black fellows, 
lobros, picaninnies, and all, at my heels, You would have 
laughed. H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xxviii. 


You were an exceedingly cui jE) a 
5 eteen or twenty short summers ago. 
pee a Locker, The Old Cradle. 


y ickant lack as the ace of spades. 
A poor puny little pickaninny Doen ee Hey Be 
picchet. A Middle English form of pi teh, pitch, 
aa tot k-ke-tii’ to) In musie for in: 
icchetato (pik-ke-tiito), @. dn mus - 
Vtraments of the viol family, detached, half- 
staceato: noting tones produced by short ab- 
rupt motions of tho bow, vak lifting it from 
the string. Also piqué, spiccato. ; 
piccolo (pik’d-lo), n. Tt. piccolo, small; ef. 
Sp. pequeito = Pg. pequeño, small (see picca- 
ninny).) 1. A small flute, sounding an cane 
higher than the ordinary flute. — ae O, 
flauto piccolo, octave-flute, ottavino, an a ue 
viug.—2. An organ-stop giving tones like bee 
a piccolo.—Bombardo piccolo. Same a% Oat 4 
CS On risht pianoforte, introduced 
by Robert Wornum of London, in et ite ] 
pice (pis), n. sing- and pl. [< Marathi } A 
A money of account and a copper coin 


Obverscs S 
Half-Pice, in the British Museum 


(Size of the original.) 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Picidæ 


fourth of the anna) of India under British 
rule, equal to about three fourths of a United 
States cent, Also Rage, pysa. 
Picea (pi’sé-#), 7. (NL. (Link, 1827),4 L. picea, 
the pitch ne, or perhaps the spruce or the 
fir (cf. Gr. zeien, the fir), < pix (pic-), pitch: see 
pitch.) A genus of coniferous trees, of the 
tribe Abietinee, including the spruce. Tt Ia char- 
acterized by the eve four-sided leaves jointed to the 
siste i flowers solitary in the 
and reflexed cones with persist- 
ging near the end of the branches, Great 
mfu rding the spruce and fir existed among the 
Greeks and Romans, and Jater among moderns ; many an- 
Poe (following Don, long wrote Picea for the fir, 
A bies for the spruce; Asa Gray and others (following Jus- 
sieu, 1789) united both under Abizs; present usage adapts 
(since Bentham and Hooker, 1550) Picea for the spruce, 
Abies for the fir, Picea includ hout 12 species, natives 
of north ternperate and arctic regions. They bear long 
and narrow spirally scattered leaves ading in all di- 
rections, and long cones with double thin-margined scales 
each with two winged seeds, See spruce and kingpins, 


and compare fir and piteh?, 
Picentine (pi’sen-tin), a. [¢ 1. Picentinus, 


equiv. to Picens (Picent-) and Picenus, pertain- 
ing to Picenum, < Picenum, Picenum (see def.).] 
Of Picenum, a district in the eastern part of 
Italy noted for its fruits and oil. 

Admirable receipt of a salacacaby of Apicins: . . . three 
crusts of pycentine bread, the flesh of a pullet, goat stones, 
vestine cheese, pine kernels, cucumbers, dried onions 
minced small; pour a soup over it, garnish it with snow, 
and send it up in the cacabulum. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, letter ix. 
piceous (pish’ius), a. [= Pg. It. piceo, < L. 
piceus, pitchy, pitch-black, < pix (pic-), piteh: 
see pitch2.] In bot. and zodl., pitch-black; 
black with faint dark-red tinge. 
pieneni A Middle English form of pitch! and 
piteh?. 
pichet, n. (Early mod. E., also pyche; < ME. 
piche, pyche; oviginobseure.] A wicker basket; 
also, a basket or trap for fish. Cath. Ang.,p.277 
pichert, n. A Middle English form of pitche 
pichiciago (pichi-si-ii’go), n. (S.Amer.] The 


ite 


Jik 


Pichiciago ( Chiampydephorus truncatus) 


little truncate armadillo, Chlamydophorus trun- 
catus. 

Pichurim bean. A cotyledon of the seed of 
the South American tree Nectandra Puchury. 
These beans have the medicinal properties of common 
aromatics, and are said to be usec in South America In 
place of nutmegs. ‘Also Pitchurim bean, Brazilian bean, 
and sassafras-nut. re 

Picicorvus (pi-si-kor’vus), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1850), lit. *pie-crow,’ < L, pica, a magpie, + 
corvus, crow.] A genus of corvine birds of 
western North America, having the form of the 
Old World nutcrackers of the genus Nucifraga, 


Clarke's Crow, or American Nutcracker (Pictcorties columibiants). 


and especially 
Picidæ (pis’i-de), 7. pl. (NL, 


birds, named from the 
ized by the habit of 
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Pick an apple with a pin fall of holes, not deep, and 
smearit with spirits, to see if the virtual heat of the strong 
waters will not mature it. Bacon. 

The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall p x 
and the young eagles shall cat it. Próy 
2. To open with a pointed instrument: said of 


a lock. 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through and picks them all at last 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 576 


onstruct nesting- 
road sense, a fam- 


lets and wrynecks, which have soft 
in anhe and divided into Pici- 
eo cuts under Picumnus, 
usion of the last two as 
he woodpeckers 
eathers used in 


port, 
ne nex! 


) ith the thumb and finger, or by sirip- 


ing wi 
ith the teeth: as, to pick one’s teeth; to 


asin 
ing Wi 


tyl eas in 
of the flexor teni 

gland is tufte 

and the manul: 

principal pecu 

tongue, The pala 

called by Parker sauregnathous, 

markably solid and firm. The bea! 

a gouge or chisel, for boringinto wood. In so. 

typical Picida this instrament is a little curved, acute, and 
not ridged on the sides; in most woodpeckers, however, it 
is perfectly straight, very hard, truncated chisel-wise (p 
pendicularly) at the end, and beveled and strengthened 
with ridges on thesides. Exceptin afew genera (as Sphyro- 
picus), the tongue is Jumbrieiform or cylindrical, barbed 
at the end, and capable of great extension; it is used asa 
spear to capture insects. ‘The horns of the hyoid bone are 
vi meny developed, as a rule, curling up over the back 
of the head, even as faras the orbital or nasal cavities, and 
the salivary glands are very large. The species are nu- 
merous (upward of 300), placed in many modern genera, 
inhabiting nearly all parts of the world. They are chiefly 


Why, he w: 
ruff and sing; 
sing. 
4, To pluck; gather; break off; collect, as fruit 
or flowers growing: as, to pick strawberries, 

He. . . hire his trouthe plyghte, 
And piked of hire al the good he myghte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2467. 

"Twas a good lady; we may pick a thousand salads ere 
we light on such another herb, Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5 
5. To pluck with the fingers, as the strings of 
a guitar or banjo; play with the fingers; twitch; 
twang. F 

What charming girls, quick of wit, dashing in repartee 
who can pick the strings, troll a song, and dancea brando! 
insectivorons, but also frngivorous to some extent, nest in C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 11. 
holes which they excavate with the bill, and lay crystal- Dat nigger, whar nuy’r know how to pick a banj er ba 


white eggs. They are not regularly migratory, and not 9 z it up an’ 3 rey nes 

musical. Besides their vocal cries, they make a loud rat- fontookItupiany play off eae LXXVI ; 

tling noise by tapping trees. See cuts under Campophilus, Oy Oc ease 1. 42. 

Centurus, Dryocopus, flicker, Melanerpes, pair-toed, Picus, 6.. To filch or pilfer from; steal or snatch 

sileated, pitahaya, popinjay, sapsucker, woodpecker, and thievishly the contents of: as, to pick a pocket 
or a purse. 


Cenopicus. 
piciform (pis‘i-form), a. [< NL. piciformis, < The Grekes w ae 
Det LY 4 i es were full gredy, grippit hom belyue 

L. picus, a woodpecker, + forma, form.] Hav- Prayen and pyken BOR aes aban eras 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 1871. 


ing the form or structure of a woodpecker; re- 
lated to the woodpeckers; picoideous ; specifi- Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s purse? 
cally, of or pertaining to the Piciformes. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 154. 
Pic rmes (pis- for’méz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of He found his pocket was picked! that being a kind of 
) rmis: seepiciforn.] 1. In Garrod’s clas- pa mish at which this race of vermin [gipsies] are very 
ponnn R erfamily of anomalogonatous ““ e “std pepuatars NO: 180. 
picarian birds, having a tufted oil-gland, o ROTM A ee 
Ratotid and fa aes antes AN Bicide ene Red of Tranent-Muir (Child's Ballads, VII. 173). 
some related families: contrasted with Cypseli- ANE enyen dima E t 
formes.— 2. In Coues’s system (1884), the wood- i RON Ionas, T Ta 
peckers alone as a suborder of Picariæ, com- 7ł. To separat il; eee en bint 
ae of thie three families Picidæ, Picunnide, its gether rprcen g ets gcmacr as e bird 
Iyngide i ¥ 2 
Picine ( ERNO PEN 3 He kembeth hym, he proyneth hyn: l pyketh 
„n. pl. [NL icus + -ine. > ym and pyket ro 
Inornit at) In Nitzsche clagsifcation (1820). 8. T - pues re Tale, L 767. 
a superfamily of birds, equivalent to the Den- fib 3 Gian aten pull apart or loosen, as hair, 
ae colaptæ of Merrem. (b) A subfamily of Pi- ane ete.; pull to pieces; shred: sometimes 
E , made by elimination of the Pieumninee to pick wp è to pick horsehair; to pick oakum; 
and Ayan : same as Picide (b). (e) A sub- mae k: up codfish (in cookery).—9. To sepa- 
ap ly of Picide (b), containing the most typi- a 6 and select out of a number or quantity; 
Ea wht peckers, which have the bill perfectly o a oa cull carefully or nicely: often with 
E 8 and horele on the sides, and Sr Sa ie OR ontho bost. 
c e end, and the ton i S We yse as much as may l ring words & 
pans gue usually ex- slippery sillables that aban ike mont powing.wrords © 
picine (pi’sin), a. and n [< NL. “pici Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 64 
s s : : . *picinus, < L. EN w a 
PAN A w er: see iets Ia ate A a yoa Be TC MCT 
co oe ipaa er; being or resembling one of the ean nothing then but amaa a to cee 
ATS Oieldt the Piada good English, ecard ordera set of words judiciously? 
a d E. al 1 Our modern wit Wilton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
- E. also pike, pyke rn wits are forced to pick and cull, 
v.); also peck, ie EAN And ersjandi there by chance glean up a fool. 
use (see peck); < ME. 104, T = dison, Prol. to Steele's Tender Husband. 
Bi: a by ingenuity or device; find 


5 He is so wis 
auwe can pick no cause to affront him. 
letcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
No key 
Could from my posom pick that Mystery. 
. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 75. 
S poneito Pick. See bone!.— To have a crow to pick 
2a J G. tofind fault with or .—To pick a hole in one’s coat, 
= Icel. pikka, pick, prick: make ith one—To pick a quarrel, to find or 
e pluck, nithle, 2. oSA canse OF occasion for quarreling. : 
“= W. pigo Ve el. ae "U pick a quarrel with a slecping child 
Tae pick, peck, re she fall out with me. i 
k, sting; con- Topika Beau. and Fl, Coxcomh, iii. 3. 
soa; pike Gatos a hank: i h to pick thankst, to procure consid- 
sO pitch, He is ash y servile or underhand means. 
rans. 1. To topick a th anes ee an is said already, or else 
5 ni m T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 
minded to pick vi 
amI picke a thanke with the one, 80 
not determined to picke a quarrell with the other. 
Brai Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 107. 
n fawning or by picking thanks. 
ither, Britain's Remembrancer. (Nares.) 


BO 4 
the fina yoy, fault, to seek out petty occasion for censure ; 


. Chron., an. 
and Boswo: 


kken would b 
en, D. pikken, pick, = e 


E 


ou] Bete ia 
quietnesse, gine precer tea ith other folkes busines, . . . exhort and 

edes, - Hyrde, tr, of Vi uke and correcte, pyke fautes. 
(26; tr. of Vives's Instruction of a Christian Woman 


{(ed. 1541), fol. 138 b. 


pick! (pik), 7. 


To 

wick Off, to g ngl 
p rearms: as poe Ont 
Ck one’s way” aS tiller 
He does z 
ge not faj 
old gentleman, whoo Serve t) 
neki > iT 


Compare def. 9, Parts or frag 


T did pret 
Y Well pick, 
Ke Out the 


Sense 


He brings 
aa gSsmei 3 ve Of thn 
men’s common tae ation Hi Coryat, Crit, A fhe 
Hopeful ; 1 Beau, na ato by st je 
see if} se + Called 5 E EL, iye Oke A a 
Ne Could pick out the tan (oe tte T 
T Caning ew l v 
(b) To mark A Bunyan pis RA. l 
ornaments as with spots of ecto i iva a. z 
Tall dark houses «: T Or Other gy ARN i 
out of a lighter rede! window. Welly | 4 M 
This fying hon. Thacke ot st 4 
white; Nae ng [Eros] hag i eray, Vanity : 
BS are blue picked, dy paj, 
To pick p T Newton, M with on Gi} 
“70 pick sokets, to pick oneg m athe | 
pick up n steno: O To take up, ns y poket, ø 


piet up sath a Dick tp ie With they Ye 
I picked u $ 
1 pick P coura; 

ance I could, said to the: 
hat men AR a 


as, icl onr ge 

s to pick up courage’ ty i 4 
ge, i o i l 
and, pu ting on the ; 


ti 
are these betoro a without t i E 


Bruce, § + 
i » Source of the yy 
ofa frost-bitten an L the Nie ty. 
in December, “PPS stth aseze 
(U) To take or got cn Hawthorne. Sere es 
nity offers; a rete hy obtain or pny oe Cia 
gather here ana the by chance or ocon END 
Dick up a rare copy of Tee tle, ort 
pick up acquai Homer; to pick upi y bit; 
hoad P acquaintance; to pick wa ae lr . 

guage cr ating 


The sweet flay 
£ avor 
up under the tree a 


If in our youths we could pick up 


twere not amiss to keep our door hatchet pretty estua 


iea Shak., Peric < 
repel aa find Trade enough nearer a He 
í e Freeme Malacca pick and ty ià 
: emen of Malacca pick Upa good la 
When I was at G Dampier, Voyages, Ih 
en I was at Grand Cair ick evenly 
manuscripts, which I have stiil ee “p terenima 
Addison, The Vision of Mi 
If you can pick me up any i Ba 
_ at you ce 7 p any fragments of ga 
arms, or anything, I shall be at vay cule 
sents bah Letters, IL 1. 
() To t ze (a person found or overtaken) intoa vebidee 
a vessel, or into one’s company ; as, to pick up a tired tnt 
cler; to pick up a shipwrecked crew. 
On the way Mr. Gowen, who has charge of the drit ex 
teen miles of the aqueduct, was picked up. 
New York Tribune, Feb, 21 


(d) See def. &8—To pick up one’s crumbs, heels, e 


the ple 
ial 


See the nouns. <a Tel 

TI. intrans. 1. To strike with a poinieli 7 wet 
strument; peck.—2. To take up morsels @ 

food and eat them slowly; nibble. Teka 

Why stand’st thou picking? 18 thy palate sore uarie 

That bete and radishes will make theo rar už Ain 

Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satlres, a ie 

y repat ka 

kien Bish 

i ire vist Tepi 

— To pick up, t í i l p 

E, as after illness or failure: a8, he is 100 iss i 

and beginning to pick up. [Colloa.] anes # kitch, 

This club began to pick up, and now it he teol | Wa 

, è The Centuri, > i it 


former prestige. 
o fre U fe 
[In most uses from oti ih Hes 


i 9 Pi 

but in senses Land 2 prov. Sas 
n., which is in part ult, the source O tedi 
1 „, pikes; n. 


aii 
e yar ginds. (0) A'S) git 7 

dévument of various Hints compete iad | Mil 
loosening and breniiig up on tippel s int 
TO and “about eighteen inches long maring #2 gè 

but more generally slightly curve A 

5 

— tko 

rae Pieke 

Mieka 


d 


Se j 
AAN 
A F s S | ti, 
7 ekl 
J Pk t oi 
a b 


ti 
aand ¢ ickaxes, 4 oer Oa 
adz-like ede eon the en Hl 
line with ar panni 
-handle ich ee 
Tats d, a miners’ pick 
etc. 


the middle 
pick ae u a 
metimes, i 
fremities of the pes y 
so that this tool is 
allows it also 
The pick P 


ick = 
p: ion, ho eats with picks A 
mpihor, Sfonsicur Thomas, i 2. 
n along handle. (Prov: Eng.] 
harp point fixed in the 


wn my buckler, , 
d grind the pick on ’t. 
5 Cupid's Revenge, iv. 3. 
card: so called 


jtbont reden 


w” 


a 


with 
e thes 
3 
j 
3 an 
o, 
Jaying- 


pavies. 
ye mos 
pat brave MAh 
jamonds in 
ot rts, of club, 2 
y interlaid. 
Herrick, 


aick yard, 

e card, 

nd spade, 

Oberon’s Palace. 
a pick- 


soking a lock; 
nt for pit ah a s Lies emia 
har-tailed god- 


wit, Limosa lap- 
jonica: from its 
habit of probing 
for food. Also 
prine. [Norfolk, 
Eng] —6. In 
weaving, the blow 
which drives the 
shuttle, It is de- 
livered upon the 
end of the shuttle 
by the pi r-head 
at the ex ty of 
the picker: The 
rate of 2100 aid 
to be so many pic 


sks 


pickax, pickaxe (pik’aks), n. 
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[A corruption, 
1+ asl, of ME, 
ois, pikois, pecois, 


simulating a compound of pic 


pikeys, pikois, pykeys,< OF. pico 
uois. Z 9 . k 
piquois, picquois, a pickax, also a goad, a dart, 


L 
£ 
i 


< piquer, pick, prick, pi i 

1 ek, ck, pierce, < pic, a pick, pike: 
see pick, pied] i PSG Pieka 
pick, especially one 
with a sharp point on 
one side of the head 
and a broad blade on 
the other. The pointed 
end is q for loosening 
hard earth, and the other 
for cutting the roots of 
trees. See also cuts under 
pickl, n., 1. 
TIL hide my master from 

the flies, as deep 


p 


As these poor pickaxes can y 
H n 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
389, Pickax or P 
: x a and å, steel extremities nA to 
pickback, adv. See the Ias eana le A 


pickaback. 
pickcheese (pik’chéz), n. (Prob. imitative.] 
1 The blue titmouse, Parus cæruleus, [Nor- 
folk, Eng.]—2. The fruit of the common mal- 
low. Compare cheese-cake, 3.. [Prov. Eng.) 
pick-darkt, «. Pitch-dark; quite dark. Hal- 
liwell, [Proy. Eng.] 
pick-devantt, x. Same as pike-devant. 
picked! (pik’ed), a. [< pickt, n., + -ed?, Cf. 
equiv. piked, of which picked is but another 


| per minute. r Cf. a peake 1. Having a sharp 
t <4 eee Ae oint; pointed; piked; peaked: as, a picked 
; ii tersley’s patent heald machine, pout) pe 3 abt MEE aS, DEK 
i paloma ih at Epor minute the speed stick. [Obsolete or U. S. (New England).] 
y hi iiom for the same purpose being about 45 Rites Their caps are picked like vnto a rike or diamond, broad 
A O inte. Ure, Dict., IV. 993. beneath, and sharpe vpward. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 255. 
; r siting, that which is picked in, either His beard, which he wore a little picked, as the mode 
$ f 7, Inpaiit ing, toa 5 3 on ora’ ita Y et 2, Pi 
siha point or with a pointed pencil. —8., In was, of a brownish colour. Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 3. 
: ie harvesting of hops, cotton, coffee, berries, 2, Covered with sharp points; prickly; spi- 
i ds juwhieh the work is usually done by hand- nous; echinate: as, the picked dogfish.—Picked 
SF king, the quantity of the article which is dogfish, Squalus acanthias or Acanthias vulgaris, a small 
g for fathered, or Which can bo gathered shark common in British waters: so named from the 
u re G : nial dtime: as, the daily niche prickly or spinous skin; also called bone-dog, skittle-dog, 
a eked, in a specie Me + AS, VLE Cary Pies hoe, etc, In the United States called simply dogfish. 
n | ts jic of last year.—9. In printing, foul ma picked? (pikt), p. a. (Pp. of pick1, v.] 1. Spe- 
s | wshich collects on printing-types from the “cially selected; hence, choicest or best: as, 
„f niles or from tho paper impressed; also, & picked men. : 
J ti ot metal m, roperly attached to the face of A playne tale of faith you laugh at, a picked discourse 
vateotype or electrotype plates, which has to of fancie you meruayle at. 
te removed by tho finisher.— 10. The right of Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 353. 
J sleetion; first choice; hence, tho choicest; the Ferdinand, on the approach of the enemy, had thrown 
4 sat desirable specimens or examples. a thousand picked men into the place. JE ir 
g Trance and Russia have the pick of our stables, f Ps Piece TASS ERE a 
2 Bulwer, What will he do with it? vii. 7. 2t- Choice; affected; refined. 
y in bad luck with horses this day, however, two or Certain quaint, pickt, and neat companions, attired — à 
f travellers having been in advance and had the pick. lamode de France. Greene, Def. of C. Catching. (Nares.) 
Herand pieke, | B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 44. He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
n weaving, by or in alternate picks; even- Were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 
poa, as the OLN e a oulokes even 2 pE i 7 Shak., L. L. L., V. 1, 14. 
‘ ze stripe |.. is got ont 4 3 i d t S ike-devant. 
A 1 dhe warp 4 + is got out of twelve bars or threads pickedevantt, n. see pr Ke-€ Lai oe 
a | tte Peary fonr dn ee filling; the warp is cight of pickedlyt (pik’ed-li), adv. [< picked? + -ly?.] 
i 1 Rivhite, Sitio ming H riek ang pick, black “Choicely; neatly; finely. 
4 A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 318. s P ; 
2, pst of tne basket, Seo basket 4 tne Nor be thei so trymme nor £0 pickedly attired as the 
mine tt [An obs aay of pitenl. T other be. The Table of Cebes, by Poyngs. (Nares.) 
y | Hh; throw, b NCUA etal] E pickedness! (pik’ed-nes), n. [< picked) + 
3 } Vith thousands t T'Id make a quarry -ness.] ‘The state of being pointed at the end. 
j Toould aa Of these quarter’d slaves, as high pickedness*t (pik’ed-nes), n. [< picked? + 


Dick my lance, 


FEES (pi, 


Shak., Cor., i. 1. 204. 


ness.) Refinement; affectation. 


i n. A dialectal f Sitch : i $ 
Orr teh2 Ki J ot manly. fs 

TMhovaan the vis : n of pitch2. Too much pickedness is n: I Gas DA 

r Mguide ye ooon Mie te i” ickeert (pi-kér’), v. i [Also piqueer with ac- 
7 s fu’ hie. pi-ker Bo f a 

i 's Bal Penn tan f < OF, (and F.) 


BR iy, 
Pik), v. i. An obsoleto form of peak2. 


I must hasten it, 


Or else pick a' famine, 


Reks 
a) n, 
th, back, vickba, 


frag 5°. of nota (pik’ 


na q 
Coig n the Dac 


or shoulders lik à . s 5 
5 ders like a pack. Now galls the flank, and now t Wi A kind of 
; 12% as our Mod Toan Toca k ae common creel of North America is Esox reticu- 
A wautted a pick-bach a behold Tiridates on his side poked about, yet never aP- Zapus, Tt has scaly a snd oraa SE gan four- 
3 3 ithi a fs TA Al sixt 5 egal rays; the color is en- 
"Uon MET tt much fur old, F proached within throw Ot a art. g Tacitus’s Annals, xiii. teen to sixteen branchiostes T: 18 gree 
T ed beast, could sce, 5 ker èn), 1 Also pickearer, pi- z 
Leora, « Seiten 1 um Meier pleguen; C iieer + -ert.] One who 
eing 2) Us Sah x ueerer, Hee a xtension, & 
; mea, Digg picks T I< piekl + -able.] Ca- pickeers; a skirmisher; hence, by extension, 
4 likasi, i sadil; t. See piccadill plunderer. pust churehwarden. 
; ey, m eean eae The club pickeareh cher, Poems; p. 190. (Halliwell.) 
; 3 C pickpac E Ee $ hall do as in other concerns af this history, by Pond-pickerel | Esox reticulatis} 
T OGD S pik’ a-pak, pik’pak) toiiowing PAo author's steps, nm now a ploquerer, Te Cone ae pi 
fe T obj. pack.] Sa sate t by way of cavil. i py narrow dark lines in reticulated pattern. 
r thy ne Pack.) Same as pick- lates nothing bu ger “North, Examen, P- t (Davies.) ish, Neier ea Maine to the ee and is the com- 
era ia un her darling una pickelhaub (pik’el-houb). 7 (G- pea monest ash of the Sm peeks and cnerles: sae! 
8 under her icke echethau 7 as y e : RAA 
ack u her arms, and * arier peckelhaube, bickelhaube, habe, Wane twelve branchiostezals, and the color is ee 


Pon her shoulders, 


Hobie Noble (Child's Ballads, VI. 100). 


ii Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 
g Ort for pickerel.| A pike or 


f-bak, pik’ bak 
ack, pickpack, Seana 


Sir R. L’Estrange. 


com. term -cer; earlier prequor ; : 

picorer, forage, maraud: see pickery.] To AN 

in irregular or skirmishing warfare: form par 

of a body of skirmishers acting in the front or 

on the wings of an army, Or 1) 

foragers, ete.; act as a skirmisher. 
Ye garrison wth some common. 


: $ E t 
iequoring a while close by the walls on the east. 
Fri lie's Nawrttie of the Stege of Carlisle, p. 6- (Ha 


So within shot she doth picker E 


MHG. peckelhithe, beckethibe, becken 


hihe (cf. MLG, pekelhiice = Sw. pi 

f . pe = Sw. piekelhufra = 
Dan. pikkelhue, < G.), < MHG. @ keto s ba- 
sin, + hauhe, cap: see basin and houve, and ef. 


pelle ak: infantry organizations in the United Statea and 
projectin 


collects, or gathers: as. a rag-picker; a hop- 


r independently. as 


s and the scotch horse 
liwell.) 


pickerel 


basinet. | 
arquebusi 
n the pre 


A kind of helmet formerly worn by 
rs, pikemen, ete.: the helmet in use 
; sent Prussian arroy is popularly called 
pickelhaube, A similar helmet has heen recently adopt. 


e, 


y 2 Pine seen and has a sharp spear-head 
icker (pik’ér), n. 


1. One who picks, culls, 


picker. 
O'er twice three pickers, and no more, extend 
The bin-man’s sway. Smart, The Hop Garden, fi, 
r 
2. DE workman who removes defects from 
an finishes electrotype plates.— 3. A tool or 
apparatus used in different manufacturing pro- 
coRgES involving picking of some sort. (a) In cot- 
m-manuf., a machine for opening the tussocks of bale- 


a, wooden drum having ro 
cumference with upright iro 
from passing through th 
ering thedrum; r, v 
/, opening through wk 
rooved nipping rollers; 5, 


; 2, feed-cloth 


r, ea 

kl gr pulley. 5 
cotton, reducing it to a more fleecy condition, and sepa- 
rating itfrom dirt and refuse. (b) A priming-wire for clean- 
ing the vent of a gun; usually applied to that used for 
muskets. (c) In the manège, an instrument for dislodging 
a stone from the crease between the frog and the sole of a 
horse’s foot, or between the heel of the shoe and the frog. 
(d) In founding, a light steel rod with a very sharp point, 
used for picking out small light patterns from the sand. (£) 
In weaving, the part of a picker-stait which strikes the shut- 
tle: itis covered with a material not so hard as to injurethe 
shuttle, and yet durable, such as rawhide. (f) A utensil 
for cleaning out small openings: thus, the powder-flasks 
of the sixteenth conum were fitted with pickers to clear 
the tube, and lamps of both antique and modern make are 
often fitted with a picker hung by a chain. (g) A needle- 
like instrument used by anglers or fly-tiers in the manufac- 
ture of flies. (h) A machine for picking fibrous materials 
to pieces: as, a wool-picker. (i) In certain machines for 
disintegrating fire-clay for making fire-bricks, cither one 
of two horizontal shafts armed with spike-like teeth which 
reyolve in opposite directions, acting jointly to tear, break, 
and disintegrate the lumps of raw clay fed to them through 


a hopper. i 4 
ho or that which steals; a pilferer. 


4, One w. 
If he be a picker or a cut-purse, . -- the second time he 
nis Nose cut off. 


is taken he hath a piece of 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 241. 


Ros. My Jord, you once did love me. 
Ham. Šo I do still, by these pana and stealers. 
Shak, Hamlet, iji. 2. 348. 
5. A young cod, Gadus morrhua, too small to 
swallow bait. [Cape Ann, Massachusetts. ] 
picker-bar (pik’ér-biir), n. See mechan icalstoker, 


under le etad pe ce 
icker-bend (pik’ér-bend), n. A piece of buf- 
Pi g but not otherwise dressed, at- 


falo-hide, lined 
tached to the shuttle by power-loom weavers. 
Formerly also pickrell ; 


ickerel (pik’e-rel), n. [F 
X ME. pikerel, pykerel ; < pike? + -er + Pe double 
dim, asin cockerel. Cf. OF. picarel, “the small 
and white cockerel fish fa (Cotgrave).] it A 
small or young pike, Esos lucius. 
Old fissh and yonge flessh wolde I han fain, 
Bet is, quod he, a pyk than a pykerel, 
‘And bet than olde boef is the tendre veel. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 175. 
kerell doth approach. 
Jor Mags., 302. (Nares.) 


When as the hungry pie 
r. 


ike: so called in the United States. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


3 
taal 


vi, 


pickerel 

r aks combining In a reticulated pattern. 
ar As In tho Miss ssippi Valley, The banded ils 
E. fcanva, is similar, with about twenty Sod 
transverse bars. It is the smallest of the : Wana 
nd chiefly in streams near the coast from, M pa ne 
ao Georgia. The so-called northern pickerel is the 
ik 


i luctus, 4 
SAk Toh or sauger: a commercial name 


fi Jeo Stizostedion.— 4. £ 
the dressed fish. Bee 5 : 
ena wading bird, as a stint, a pute, ora ane 
lin. ee Me ickerel, tho, pa Si ae 
ckerel, th eae trout-pickerel, Esar vermiculatus, 
Pi Sfarsh- ickerel, sor americanus. — Pond-pickerel, 
T Rdatus-— Trou 


erel, the banded pickerel, 

Bee Gnosis — VANI pickers, Esox americanus, — 
e pike- 3 

pow Peed (pik e-rel-wea) n. 1. Any plant 
of the genus Pontederia, but chiefly P. cordata, 
of the eastern half of North Ame It is a 
handsome erect herb common in shallow water, with 
arrow-head-shaped leaves, all but one irom the root, and 
‘a dense spike of blue flowers from a spathe-like bract. 


9, Any of various species of Potamogeton, or 


aig I told think pikes are 
Pickerel- t you, some think pikes ar 
bred. A gus Walton, Complete Angler, viii. 
pickeridge (pik’e-rij), n. A tumoron the back 
of cattle; wornil. | 
pieonne (pikʻe-ring), n. 


ick- 


[A perversion of 


pickerél.| 1. A pickerel. [Local, U. $.J-2. 
A percoid fish, the sauger, Stizostedion cana- 
dense. 


erin, gite pik’e-ring-it), n. [Named after 
pek Pici paN A ais sulphate of alu- 
minium and magnesium, allied to the alums, 
occurring in fibrous masses and as an eftlores- 
cence. h 
picker-motion (pik’ér-m6’shon), n. In weaving, 
the system of parts in a loom which have to do 
with operating the shuttle, including the pick- 
er-stafl and its connections. 
pickeroont (pik-e-rin’), n. See picaroon}. 


pitted at one end and 
å y the loom. The disconnected end, called the picker, 
= strikes the shuttle with a sharp blow, sending it across the 
warp first in one direction and then in the other, 
pickeryt (pik’ér-i), n. [Also piecory, piccorie ; 
< OF. picorée (= Sp. picorea), foraging, maraud- 
ing (picorer, forage, maraud), < Sp. picaro, a 
rogue: see picaro, picaroon). Cf. pickeer.] The 
stealing of trifles; pilfering. 
For pickerie ducked at the yards arme, and so discharged 
Thomas Nash, 4 Hakluyt’s Voyages, T. 283. 
Picket} (pik’et), n. [< OF. piguet, picquet, a 
little pickax, a peg, stake, F. piquet, a peg, 
stake, a tent-peg, a military picket, piquet (a 
me at cards) (= Sp. piquete = It. picchetto), 
m. of pique, etc., a pike: see pikel.] 1. A 
ponen post, stake, or bar, usually of wood. 
ifically — (a) A pointed stake used in military stock- 
a ee) A double-pointed stake used asa defense against 
cavalry. (c) One of a number of vertical pointed bars or 
narrow boards forming the main part of a fence. (d) A 
pointed stake used in surveying to hold the chain in its 
by passing through an end ring. (e) A pointed stake 
used in tethering a horse in open country where there are 
no trees or other objects to which to attach the line. 
2, Milit.: (a) A guard posted in front of an 
army to give notice of the approach of the ene- 
AR called an outlying picket. (b) A detachment 
of troops in a camp kept fully equi ped and 
ready for immediate service in case of an alarm 
or the approach of an enemy: called an inlying 
picket. (c) A small detachment of men sent 
3 ont rrom a camp or garrison to bring in such 
of the soldiers as have exceeded their leave, 
See guard, post, ete.—3. A body of men be- 
longing to a trades-union sent to wateh and 
en working in a shop not belonging to 
coat against which a strike is in pro- 
iquet,— 5, 


tt. A game at cards. See 
punishment which consists in ma the of- 
tand with one foot on a pointed stake, 

ted | ote pointed in front, 

but is ly conoidal, 


t is generally on} 
the eplindrica body of the pro- pickiet (ik), 


Itis 


pickie (pik’i), n. 
picker-staff (pik’ér-staf), n. In weaving, a bar Eng.] 
moved automatically picking (pik’ing), n. 


2. To glean. 
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amp (pik’et-klamp). ». A device for 
ny while they are being dressed to 


shape. Æ. H. Knight. À 
picketee (pik-e-t6’), n. Same as picotee, 
picket-fence (pik’et-fens’),n. A fence formed 


of pickets or narrow vertical boards, often 
pointed, nailed at close intervals to cross-bars 
or rails supported by posts, nto which they are 
often mortised. | 3 E 

picket-guard (pik’et-giird), Ne Milit., a guard 
of horse and foot kept in readiness in case of 
alarm. 

picket-line (pik’et-lin), n. 1. A position held 
by an advance-guard of men stationed at con- 
siderable intervals.— 2. A rope to which cav- 
alry and artillery horses are tied while being 
groomed. ke, es 

picket-machine (pik’et-ma-shén’), n. A ma- 
chine for cutting out and shaping pickets for 
fences. i z ; } 

picket-pin ( ik’et-pin), 7. A long iron pin with 
a swivel link at the top, used with a rope or 
lariat for picketing horses, 
icket-pointer (pik’et-poin’tér), n. A machine 
for dressing the ends of fence-pickets; a picket- 
machine. 2 f 

picket-rope (pik’et-rōp), n. 1. Same as picket- 
line, 2.—2. The rope with which an animal is 
tethered to a picket-pin. : 

pickettail (pik’et-tal), n. The pintail duck, 
Dafila acuta. G. Trumbull, 1888. [Connecti- 
cut. 

pickfaultt (pik’falt),. [< piekt, v., + obj. fauit.] 
A faultfinder. 

pick-hairedt (pik’hard), «. Having thin, sparse 

a Pick-hair'd faces, chins like witches’, 

Here and there five hairs whispering in a corner. 

Middleton, Changeling, ii. 1. 


Same as picket?. [Prov. 


[Verbal n. of pick, v.] 
1. The act of one who picks, in any sense.— 
2. In stone-working, same as dabbing, 1.—8. 
The final dressing or finishing of woven fabrics 
by going over the surface and removing burs 
and blemishes by hand, or retouching the color 
with dye by means of a camel’s-hair pencil.— 
4. pl. That which one can pick up or off; auy- 
thing left to be picked or gleaned. 

Compared with the scanty pickings I had now and then 
been able to glean at Lowood, they [books] seemed to offer 
an abundant harvest of entertainment and information. 

Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xi. 
5. Pilfering; stealing; also, that which is ob- 
tained by petty pilfering; perquisites gotten 
by means not strictly honest. 

Heir or no heir, Lawyer Jermyn has had his picking out 
of the estate. George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 
6. removing picks or defects in electrotype 
plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher. 
=. pl. The pulverized shells of oysters, used 
in making walks.—8, A hard-burned brick. 


picking-peg (pik’ing-peg), x. In a hand-loom, 


the part that directly drives the shuttle. It is 
usually operated by means of a cord. 


Dicking-stick (pik’ing-stik), n. A picker-stafl. 


Pickle! (pik’l), v.; pret. and pp. pickled, ppr- 


pickling. [< ME. *pikelen, in verbal n. *pyke- 
ing, pykelynge, cleansing, freq. of piken, pikken, 


pick: see pickl. Cf. pickle2.] I. trans. 1. To 
pick. Jamieson. i J se 


phe ren 900 

nly coms, and, hopping him before, 

Into his mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles, 
Clenseth his palate, and his throat so tickles. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 


. intrans. 1, To eat sparingly or squeamish- 


ly; pick.—2, T. À ; pilfer. 
TEN asa o commit small thefts; pilfer 


Obs. or prov, in all uses.] «a 


n. [<picklel,v.] 1. A grain of 


chet]. ; corn; any minut: icle; tity; 
eae al ae To ata: Scotch} particle; a small quantity; 
ted hoards or She gi’es the herd a pickle nits, 
k And twa red-cheekit apples. 


Burns, Halloween. 


[Proy. Eng.] 
l p pykyl (ML. re- 
piget = cekel = MLG. pe- 
G. pekel, peckel, pickel, bickel, > G. 
pickle, brine; origin uncertain. 
Ir. picil, pickle, is from E.] 1, A 
| of sa) t and water in which flesh, fish, 
tance is preserved; brine. 
'hipp'd with wire, and stew’d in brine, 
neering pickle. Shak., A. and C., ii. 5. 66. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


2. Vinegar 8s 
in which y 


sand and "iti 
Knight. Be 
When removed f 


ochre appearance i 
> 


Tor 
and m 
5. A stat 
-4 State or conditi 
a disagree itio 0 
g Serbie Position: dif 
OW came. 
PE mest thoy int 
a ow in a fine Pickle, Shak, Te 
But they proceed ti shits 
3 scd till one hir 
na all the rest, ine mae drops downe q 
ie downe beside him Pe Bickle Urough 
Ge: “i nea’ Whistle? 
6, A troublesome child. toa 
mmas was a pickle ; 
x Mle — a 
pnv the butcher, and got 
To have a rod i 
l! n 
flogging, or scolding Rome fon 
pickle? (pik”l), v. 13 pret 
pickling. (Formerly and pp, p 
LG. pekelen, pickle; 
preserve in pickle or brine: 
a lso, to preserve or put up wit 
to pickleherring; to pickle onion i 
highly with anything bad: a ei 
Johnson.—8, 'To prepare na 4 pickled Tome, 
sell as genuine; give an antiguo apa uaa 
sad of copies or imitations of AMATA 
o a „masters. Art Journal.—4, To subjet a 
various hardware articles, to the action of ps 
tain chemical agents in the process of man 
facture. See pickle?, n.,4—5, To treat wi 
brine or pickle, as nets, to keep them from ni 
ting. 
pickle? (pik’l), n. [Also picle, pightle, night, 
pitle ; origin obscure. CE. pingle.) A smal 
piece of land inclosed with a hedge; an indù 
sure; a close. 
pickle-cured (pik’l-kurd), a. Preservedinbmie, 
as fish: distinguished from dry-salted or ked- 
cured. y 
pickled (pik’ld), p.a. 1. Preserved in pickle. 
I could pick a little bit of pickled salmon, witha nilik 
tle sprig of fennel and a sprinkling of white peppir 


Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, x. 
2. Briny. [Rare.] i 
My pickled eyes did vent 


7 5 inv te sars never to be spent 
Full streams of briny tears, ania, Emblems ie 


Derfeo 
’ hisself 
U 


3+. Roguish. P 
Er poor boy Jack was the most cami i 
ha, ha, ha, ha,—2 ek i ng OE T c 


‘here is ¢ Ty 2 
There is a set of mer y A O eireumfor 
hal 


4. Same as peckled. 


The head {of the tro ard 


wings of a feather o a (Arber’s Eng 


ickle-herring (pik1-her'ing eke 
having pekelhaaring Ti i ri 
elherink, LG. pek 
merry-andiey eth oring, ge A Germany Hi 


Ẹ. word, whic? 
English comedians oa 
jn the 17th aua ar ; 
A pickled bherrms ampar 3 
Sater a pufťoon. klesi ge 
under pict 


kled: ® 
ickler (pik 
Pivaeally, in th 


ko} 


e i sit 
put the fish in 


| okle-wor. 
pickle Warm), Ne 


pi 

The larva one 
yralid mote 
Phacellura mi i 
dalis, ©. striko 
Fane ages on 
Bii ucun 
pers an ot 
eueurbitace 


te b 
(roi 


iy 


exle-wor™ eer. 

hing: pores into the vere a 

sa, 00 in ‘moth js found throughou 
phe 


4+ obj. lock}. 
, DI j 
king oF opening & lock 
ap jehe 
See cut under pick}, 4. 
a wo fall to our pieklocks, 
s, make an escape from 
p 


rick? v 


e L 


c. especially. 
za Jocks especia yY; 
Ly picking the locks. 

itic picklock of the scene, so 
eypheron 0r Popoh gut who was meant by 
Jons a8 tO =- 


a 
“pie 


stele 
5 iets fian. 
y read wom Jonson 


Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 


jected wool. See the quotation. 
j : staple wool is separated into 
yoo fing es from the ME to 

nowy 2 icki rime, choi uper, hei 
= know ree ns picklock, i oleo OT Gao! 
m.s pl pickmen (-men). A 

ig provided with a pick. 


ng seri 


631. 

i matok), 

ayy sok at one ert 
ed pick aac 

Bie Prade set ¢rossw! 


p picks. zi 
eit mdo ni), n. [Formerly pykmaw ; 
k pylma 
; uncertain) + maw, var. of mew 1,] 
€ laughing gull of Europe, 


‘Also pickmire, pick- 


n. Amattock hav- 
Lof the head, and 
se to the handle. 


ge 


A stimulating 


: jee ne ] 

iak dik), n. Samoas pickmeaw. [Rox- 
ae (pik’merk), &. Dark as pitch. 
fgeoteh. ] EE of fants 
` | kicki, ae Be tn we Lae Sh 
i a ik'ő’vèr), n. In weaving, a threac 
> kay i j or detached from 


rimming loose across the cloth, red fr 
‘he surface of tho fabric. A, Barlow, Weaving, 
» 316, 
sekpack, adv, See pickapa 
| J pokpennyt (pik pon MY), 2s 
piy.) A miser; a skinflint; a 
B, More. 
rskpocket (pik’pok“et), n. [< pick, v., + obj. 
| pea. Ci. P. pickpocket, fromthe E.] 1. One 
| | shopicks pockets; one who steals, or makes 
practico of stealing, from the pockets of others. 
_ | =2 A plant, chiefly the shepherd’s-purse: 50 
i pet from its impoverishing the soil. Also 
pickpurse, 
nek-pointed (pik’poin“ted), a. Having one of 
Hae iat of a pickax: said of a ham- 
iror an ax used as a tool or weapon. 
eae pera), n. [<ME, pikepurs, pyke- 
‘aan v, + obj. purse.) 1. Ono who 
: purse or from the purse of another. 
The pikepurs and eek the pale drede, 
ener Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1140. 
è Christ’s cross, up with purgatory piekpurse. 
ee Latuner, Sermon of the Plough. 
Tihink he is 5 
hot a pick-purse nor a horse: 
2, Sine see Shak., As you Li 
lkauarrelt (aie 2. 
ohj, Marrel J. Kea el), n. [< piekl, v., + 
Ae pick aunt n aone person; one 
; Mhi hall be mo 
» Proud, 


ok. 
[< pick, Dey + obj. 
sharper. Dr. 


2 


tealer, 
eit, iii. 4. 24. 


Mainded n that love themselves, covetous 
we untliankfu] Balers disobedient ts tather mand 
Tat Or pickquarrely y, churlish, promise-breakers, 
“ANS to $ip e 

tkrake Ace T. More, ete, (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 105. 
, T apart Tee Asmallrake, with teeth 
| pitsorsters Pe oyster-fisheries in gath- 
eee ae beds. (Massachusetts. ] 

bea, (pik) t solete form of pickerel. 
Hee 2knire.”'s (Origin obscure. Cf. pick- 

: A ume as pickmaw. 

ing and a L< pick. v., + -some.] 
noosing; choice; select. 


pickeome in th 
Vinee ne matter of company 
, Fifty Years Ago, p. 136. 
» Seo paint, ke 
pelling of pixy. 
[Also pictarnie; cf. 
The tern, Sterna hi- 


bikita A 
i danki p die 
ye) On ik’ than 


ti 
t š : 
+ ah Scion gk), n. [< pickl, v., + obj. 


0 pi 
s ones a thank (see under pick, 
the sak ho does what he is not 
erer: at e of gaining favor; a 
y- ajg dy; also, a talebear- 
50 used adjectively. 


ke 


A pack of 
Which car 


for to bear, 

S Gascoigne (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 62) 
y hich oft the ear of greatness needs must hear 
yy smiling pick-thanks and base newstiongers. ” 
hra Ff Shak., 1 Hen. IV, i 
Whereunto were joined also the hard speeche: 

pickthanke fayourits, who to curry a eli ete, 
einen Knolles, Hist. Turks, p. 104 
e deaf unto the suggestions of tale-bearera, ¢ ja- 
tors, pick-thank or malevolent delato a cane 


Sir T. Broene, Christ. Mor., i, 20 
: 7 Ke BL A y a BO, 
pickthankt (pik’thangk),7. t. [< pickthank: n.) 
Deora by the methods of a pickthank. ` 
r had been a more probable story to hay: 2 di 
it to pickthank an opportnnity of petne eken te did 
x Roger North, Examen, p. 278. (Davies.) 
Tel pes > 
picktooth (pik'töth), n.; pl. picktooths, im- 
properly pickteeth. [< pick, v., + obj. tooth.] 
1+. An instrument for picking or cleaning the 
teeth; a toothpick. > 
What a neat case of pick-tooths he carries about hi 
y 4 carries about h 
still! B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 
A curious parke pal’d round with pi h, 
Handolphia Amyntas, ii. (Hallivcell.) 
2, An umbelliferous plant, Ammi Visnaga, of 
southern Europe: so called from the use made 
in Spain of the rays of the main umbel, 
pick-up (pik’up), a. Composed of such things 
or fragments as ave immediately available, or 
can be got together; “seratch”: as, a pick-up 
dinner. [Slang.] j 
pickwick (pik’wik), n. [< pickt, v., + obj. 
wickl.] A pointed instrument for picking up 
the wick of an old-fashioned oil-lamp. A 
Pickwickian (pik-wik’i-an), «. [< Pickwick 
) + -ian.] Relating to or resembling 
wick, the hero of Dickeng’s “Pickwick 
i —Pickwickian sense, a merely technical or 
structive sense: a phrase derived from a well-known 
e in Dickens's novel (see the first quotation). 

The chairman felt it his imperative duty to demand of 
the honourable gentleman whether he had used the ex- 
pression that had just escaped him in a common sense. 
Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he had not 
he had used the word in its Pickwickian sense (Hear, 
hear.) Dickens, Pickwick Papers, i. 

Unitarianism and Universalism call themselves the 
church in an altogether Pickwickian sense of the word, or 
with pretensions £o affable as to offend nobody. 

H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 199. 
picle, n. A variant of pickles. Minsheu. 
picnic (pik’nik), n. [Formerly and more prop. 

picknick (> F. picnic, piquenique (before 1740) 
= G. picknick = Sw. picknick (1788) = Dan. pik- 
kenik, a picnic); a riming name of popular orj- 
gin, appar.< pickl, v., + *nick, for *knick or knack 
inknickknack, nicknack, a trifle, but alsoapicnic. 
As in many other riming names, the elements 
ave used without precision, but the lit. sense 3s 
appar. ‘a picking or nibbling of bits,’ a snatch, 
snack (ef. snatch, snack, in this sense, as related 
to snatch, v.).) Formerly, an entertainment in 
which every partaker contributed his share to 
the general table; now, an entertainment or 
pleasure-party the members of which carry pro- 
visions with them on an excursion, as from a 
city to some place in the country: also used 
adjectively: as, a picnic party ; picnic biscuits 
(a kind of small sweet biscuits). ET 
picnic (pik’nik), v. i; pret. and pp. pee a 
ppr. picnicking. [< picnic, n], To a or a 
picnic party; take part in a picnic meat: as, 
we picnicked in the woods. TO A 
picnicker (pik’nik-er), n. One who takes p 
in a picnic. — 
picnid (pik’nid), ”. 
picnohydrometer ( 


Same as pycnidium. 
pik’ nd-hi-drom’e-tér), ne 


- Picoides? (pi-koi‘déz), n. pl. 


Picris 


pecker, P. aretiovs Also © Tri "5 
Pipot and free i called Tridactyla, Aplernua, 
(SL, < Picus + 


-oides (pl.j.} In Blyth’s system of classification 
(1849), a series of his Zygodaetyli, consisting of 
the woodpeckers, honey- mides, barbets, and 
the toucans, touracous, and colies, the first three 
of these being grouped as Cuncirostres, the last 
three as Levirostres, i 
picot (pé-ko’), n. [< F. picot, a pearl, purl, 
OF. picot, piquot, picquol, a point, dim. of pie, 
a point: see piked] 1. A small Joop form- 
ing part of an ornamental edging, but larger 
than the pearla nd thicker, consisting of a thread 
upon which other thread has been wound, or to 
which small stitches or knots have been added. 
—2, The front or outer edge of a flounce or 
border, as of lace. Compare footing, 11. 
picotee (pik-6-té’), n. [Formerly also picketee, 
piquette; s d to be < F, picotie, named after 
Picot, Baron de la Peyrouse (1744-1818), a 
French botanist.] One o? a group of florists’ 
varieties of the carnation, having petals with 
a white or yellow ground, marked at the outer 
margin only with red or other color. Tn older 
usage the picotee had a white groand, spotted or dusted 
with the secondary color, Also called picotee pink, Bee 
carnation, and cut under Dianthus. 


picotite (pik’9-tit), n. [Named after Picot, Bar- 
on de la Peyrouse (see picotec).| A variety of 


spinel containing 7 or 8 per cent. of chromium 


sesquioxid. See spinel. 
picot-ribbon (pé-ko’rib’on), n. Ribbon having 


a pearl-edge or a sort of fringe of loops made 

by the projecting threads of the weft. 
picotté (pi-ko-ta’), a. [F. picot?, < picot: see 

picot.) 1. In ker., speckled and spotted.— 2. 


Furnished with picots: as, a picotté ground of 


of pique). 


Decoration by 
Compare 


pounced work, 


picra (pik’ n. (LL., a medicine made of 
Gr. xuxpéc, bitter. Cf. hiera-prera.) 4 

x pos, bi Cf. hi i A 

powder of aloes with canella, composed of four 


parts of aloes to one part of canella. It is used 

as a cathartic. ; 
Picræna (pik-rē'nä), n. [NL. (Lindley, 1349), 
< Gr. mpóç, bitte A genus of polypetalous 
trees of the order Simarubacece and tribe Sima- 
rubeæ, characterized by its four or five stamens 
without hairs. four or five petals not increas- 
ing in size, a four- or five-lobed disk, and soli- 
tary seeds without albumen. The 3 species are na- 
tives of tropical America. They resemble the ailantus- 
tree in habit, bearing alternate pinnate leaves, and cymose 
panicles of greenish flowers, followed by small drupes re- 
sembling peas. Their wood is whitish or yellow, and ex- 
tremely biter. See bilter-wood, 2, bitter ash (under ashi), 


and quassia. a af 3 5 

Picramnia (pik-ram/ni-ii), 7. (NL. (Swartz, 
1797), < Gr. mexpoc, bitter, + Gdayvec, shrub.) A 
genus of shrubs and trees, of the order Sima- 
rubacee, type of the tribe Picramniee, charac- 
terized by carpels with two or more ovules, and 
diœcious flowers with from three to five sta- 
mens opposite as many linear petals. ‘There are 
about 20 species, natives of tropical America. They bear 
alternate pinnate leaves, and small green or reddish flow- 
ers in clusters forming long slender drooping racemes, 
followed by two-celled fruits resembling olives. They are 
known as bitter-rood, and P. Antidesma, the species most 
used medicinally, as cascara amarga bark (which see, un- 
der bark2). also macary-bitter, majoe-lilter, old-remnan's- 
bitter, and Tom- Bontryin's-bush. 


: r ' bination i h ee 3 
nicno(meter) + nydrometer.] A combi’ Pjicramnie® (pik-ram-ni’é-6), u. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
ef the pienometer and the hydrometer. 1a fik tham and Hooker, 1862) Bera ni iS am A 
Knight. a; _ tribe of plants of the order Simarubacee, distin- 
picnometer, ^t- An erroneous spelling gi pue paished by the entire ovary of from two to five 
nometer. . tile cells. It includes 11 genera of tropical trees or 
Picnonotus, ip eee ais “(NL < Picus + Shrubs, of which Picramnia (the type) is the 
icoi koi7de-6), n: pl. [Nae ss. ief. 
Bea A superfamily ot pe, anaes ate (pik’rat), n. [¢ pieric +-atel.] Asalt 
yeas ide. catori și 7 bls Seat 
families Ti balbulide, and Bucconide, or Ot Peng path? 


nhastide l 
EEE indicators, parbets, toucans, 
jacamars, and puft-birds. 
picoideous (pi-koi dg-us); 
EEE 5 -koi’ déz). » 
icoi i-k matte èe 
pioa Ae + -oides.) A genus Of cae 
lacking the first toe, having put one be au 
two in front, but in other respects pa g 
with Picus pro i l three-toe OR ce 
There are seve Bee the male oe 
America, Spog, ais ee ‘dactylus and the 
red on , as 


‘psuius. Another common 
Aminan E PR plack-backed three-toed wood- 


a. Pertaining to the 


(NL. (Lacépède. 


picrated (pik’ra-ted), a. [< picrate +-¢d2.] In 
pyrotechnics, mixed with a picrate as Ina com- 
osition for a whistling rocket. 

picric (pik’rik), 4. [< Gr. uxpée, bitter, + -ic.] 
Same as carbazotic.—Picric acid, an acid which is 
used as adye on silk and wool, but more often in conjunc- 
tion with other colors as a modifier of shades than as an 
unmixed dye. Also called chrysclepte acid. See carbazotic. 

Picris (pik’ris), 2 INL. ¢ Linneus, 1737), < L. 
picris, ? Gr. suspic, a bitter herb.< mixpóç, bitter. ] 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe Cicho- 
riaceæ and subtribe Crepidez, distinguished by 
i umose pappus. There are about 25 species, in 
En Ooo ates! and temperate regions of Asia; 


Picris 


one, P, hieracioides, tho German 
‘diffused throughout. the northern 
erect, branching, yay, and rou 

coarsely cut or entire leaves ani 

Several Tay are cultivated for tl 
(often call 


hemisphere. 


tongue, so called from the shapo of its leaves. 
picrite(pik’1it),». [¢ Gr, uxpéc, bitter, 
of olivin-rock, in regard to whose nomene 
lithologists are far from being in ace 


n the Fichtelgebirge, which, as , 
tigilly of ein with more or less of enstatite, 


augite, and magnetite—at pi 
siders the palwopicrite of Giimbel to 
destitute of a fe üspathic constituent. 
picrocarmine ( pik-r-kiir’min), 7. 
npc, bitter, + E. een 
made from carmine and pieric acid. 


See peridotite, 


chon, 1846), < zzxpéc, bitter, 


rubacex and tribe Picramnice, 


nate flowers, the ovary 
ovules in each of the two cell 
one-celled one-seeded dru 
Juglans, is a native of the West ndies, 
ingly bitter tree, with alternate Jeaves of three lea 
known as Jamaica walnut (which see, under walnut). 
picrolite (pik’ro-lit), n. [< Gr. xpos, bitter, 


serpentine. { 
picromerite (pik-rom’e-rit 
bitter, + sépos, part, + 
phate of magnesium and p 


the salt-mines of Stassfurt in Prussia. =—__ 

picrophyll (pik’rd-fil), n. [< MGr. zexpoguazoc, 
with bitter leaves, < Gr. zcxpéc, bitter, + 9iAZov, 
leaf.] A massive, foliated or fibrous, greenish- 
gray mineral from Sala in Sweden. It is an 
altered pyroxene. 

picrophyllite (pik-r9-fil’it), n. [< picrophyll + 
-ite?.) Same as picrophyll. 

picrosmine (pik-ros'min), n. [< Gr. mxpóc, bit- 
ter, + ocum, odor, + -ine?.] A mineral occur- 
ring in fibrous massive forms, having a bitter 
“ayes odor when moistened. It is essen- 


wu 
tially a hydrous silicate of magnesium, and is found in the 
tron-mine of Engelsberg, near Pressnitz, in Bohemia. 


picrotoxic (pik-ro-tok’sik), a. [< picrotozx-in 
+ -ie.] Of or derived from picrotoxin; hav- 
ing picrotoxin as the base: as, picrotoxic acid. 
picrotoxin, picrotoxine (pik-ro-tok’sin), n. [< 
Gr. muxpéc, bitter, + 70F(iKdv), poison (see toxic), 
+ -in?.] A bitter poisonons principle which ex- 
ists in the seeds of Anamirta Cocculus (A. pani- 
culata), from which itis extracted by the action 
of water and alcohol. Tt crystallizes in small white 


needles or columns, and dissolves in 
It acts as an intoxicating poison. ence. 


Pict! (pikt), n. (=F. Picte = It. Pieti, Pitti (pl 

«LL. Pieti (AS. Pihtas, Peohtas, pl., S8e. Diy 
Peaght, ete.), the Picts (appar. so named from 

their practice of tattooing themselves), pl. of L. 
ctus, pp. of pingere, paint: see picture, paint; 

but the name (LL, Picti, ete.) may be an accom. 
` of a native name.] One of a race of people, of 
Sena origin, who formerly inhabited a part 

of the Highlands of Scotland and other regions 
Theirlanguage was Celtic. The Pictsand Scots wereunited 


in one kingdom about th € Macalpi. 
the middle of the ninth centigyy ra ta Macalpine (in 


With Arts and Arms shall Britain 
Which naked Picts so bravely CETA 
ae ae » Grief A-la-Mode, Epil. 
] loses, beehive house, under beehi 
pict? (pikt), e. t. A dialect, f 
) a nr ectal (Scotch) form of 


Ye'll pict her [a ship) well, and 
aia tp a 


rise : 8 Ballads, ITT. 341). 
(pik ni, $ EK Pictl + -ish1.] Of or 


icts. 


< L. pictor, a 
_A pictorial 
iting composed 
the pictographe of 


bitterkraut, is also widely 
All are 


h, with many alternate 
bright-yellow flowers. 
he flowers. P. echioides 


ed Helminthia) is the British wayside weed ar- 
+ -ite?.] 

f the many varieties 
A name Deae for one o me 


ord. Gimbal 
ieri ok occurring 
used the term palsopicrite to desi Deere, Paniatod 


diopside, 
{ present, however, almost en- 

y 5 te. Rosenbusch con- 
tirely altered to serpentine and chlori Us Aosa in liabass 
[< Gr. zi- 
carmine.] Im histol., a stain 


ik-ro-den’dron), n. (NL, (Plan- 
Picrodendron (pik-ro-den ot PAN 


S, ' Sima- 
renus of polypetalous trees, of the or der S 
i WNE characterized by 


the solitary pistillate and amentaccous stami- 
with two pendulous [ ae 
s, and the fruit a pictura (pik-tu’rii), 
e. The only species, P. 


all and exceed- Col 
Eor, flets, Pictura differs from coloration in noting the disposition 


ter, + picturable (pik’tt 
2iðoc, stone.) A fibrous or columnar variety of Capable of being 


monoclinic érystals and in crystalline crusts at 


m Clear 
3 pic- ws i 
; Y ae 5 Hymenoptera, 
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ing; the use of picture-symbols in recording 
’ 
vents or ideas. z : 
Pictor (pik’ter), n. (NL. < L. pictor, a painter, 
< pingere, pp. pictus, paint: see picture.| An 
abbreviated form of Equuleus pictoris (which 
see, under ATER cee 3 
ictorial (pik-to’ri-al), @. [= It. pittorio, pin- 
picto CL pictorius, < L. pictor, a painter: sce 
) pertaining to pictures or the 


Pietor.] 1. Of mi i opi : 
making of them; relating to painting, drawing, 


ete.: as, the pictorial art.—2. Expressed or 
depicted in pictures; of the nature of a picture 


tures; consisting of pictures or of pic- 
pols: as, pictorial illustrations; pic- 
torial writing.— 8. Illustrated by or containing 
pictures or drawings: as, pictorial publications ; 
a pictorial history. | |, 
pictorially (pik-t6’ri-al-i), adv. Inthe manner 
of a picture; as regards pictures; with or by 
means of pictures or illustrations. 
pictoric, pictorical (pik-tor’ik, -i-kal), a. [= 
Sp. pictórico = It. pittorico; < L. pictor, a painter 
(see Pictor), + Same as pictorial. 
[Rare.] 


or of pic 
tured sym 


-ic, -ic-al.] 


„n. [L., painting, picture: 
see picture.) Inzodl., the pattern of coloration; 
the mode or style of coloring of an animal. 


and effect of coloring, not the color itseli. ‘ 
ra-bl), a. [< picture + -able.] 
pictured or painted. Colec- 


ridge. 


), n. [< Gr. minpóc, pictural (pik’tu-ral), aandn. [< picture + -al.] 
-ite2.] A hydrous sul- J, a. Relating to or represented by pictures. 
potassium, obtainedin Foreign Quarterly Rev. 


II.} n. A picture. 
Tho second rowme, whose wals 
Were painted faire with memorable gestes 
Of famous Wisards, and with picturals 
Of Magistrates, of courts, of tribunals, 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 


picture (pik'tūr), x. [¢ ME. pycture,< OF. pictur § 


also peinture, F. peinture (with n due to orig. 
inf.) = Sp. Pg. pintura = It. pittura, pintura, < 
L. pictura, the art of painting, a painting, < pin- 
gere, fut. part. picturus, paint, = Skt. y pig, 
adorn. From L. pingere are also ult. E. paint, 
depict, Pictor, pictorial, etc., pigment, pimento, 
pint, ete.] 1+, The art or work of a painter; 
painting. 

Picture is the invention of Heaven; the most ancient, 
and mosta-kinto Nature. It is it self a silent Work, And 
always of one and the same Habit; Yet it doth so enter 
and penetrate the inmost affection (being done by an ex- 
cellent Artificer) as sometimes it overcomes the Power of 
Speech and Oratory. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


Mr. Blemwell was allowed of Lely to have had a very 
good judgment in the art of picture, but his performances 
were not equal to his skill. Roger North, 
2. A painting intended to exhibit the image of 
any person, scene, object, ete., in the natural 
colors, and with a more or less close approxi- 
mation to the appearance of reality; especially, 
such a painting having sufficient merit to rank 
as a work of art. 

That only should be considered a picture in which the 
spirit, not the materials, observe, but the animating emo- 
tion of many such studies, is concentrated, and exhibited 
by the aid of long studied, painfully chosen forms, ideal- 
ized in the right sense of the word. Ruskin. 
8. Hence, any resemblance or representation 
executed on a surface, as a sketch or drawing, 
or a photograph. 

The buildings they [the Romans] most used to make 
ote walles for Cities, Calsies [causeways] in high wayes, 

ges ouer Riuers, founteines artificially made, statues, 
or greate pictures ouer gates. 
= Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 14. 
4. An image; a representation as in the ima- 
gination. 
Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects. Bacon. 
My eyes make pictures when they are shut. 
Coleridge, Day Dream. 
Bat still she heard him, still his picture form’d 
grew between her and the picfured wall. 

5 Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
. Any actual scene, group, combination, or 

play of colors, et idered ing 
ale , etc., considered as supplying the 
es at (as as a suitable subject of a painting: 
ey a hi oren at play formed a pretty picture. 

2. A Vivid or graphic representation or de- 

scription in words. R E 
A complete 
and his spirit 


7. 
e 


ture and Genetical History of the Man 
Endeavour lies before you. 
In Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 11. 
s entom; a colored pattern on a white or 
r surface: generally used in describing the 


Dermecive pane rii oe of the picture; Same as 


’ picture-lens (pik’ 


Picture (pik’tay 2 
PPr. picturing” 72° 
represent Pictori; 

Your death ha a 

M 80 pictured. 

An 


; DG 
Piciny tt 
[yon Sn 


hi = eee 
Yes in 8 heag 
Attie trie Shak, G 
Cze You give Es Cyn 
ae ea 
5 To forma mental; i 
out before the minga 8 it 
Do picture it iny 
Father Malachi Br 


p 
NYSE ag 


caste, 
3. To depi 
pie 

ture iy 
The 

in the 
games, 
picture-hoar ik’ 
painting of a ik 
plank, such 


©, 5 
they igahojt Fieu, 
sez a a 


tor 

Or dese TON l 
rdg. 

S; gi 


or vivid descriptio 
animated strain of Pi n of, 


successful trite or idar, Wher 
f l a 


(pik’tūr-bü 

-bo tür-bük 
wes; also, a book illustra le 
To gie good lawful coin for ba 


ture 


2 Me A book 

ated with p ae 

lant, ie 

eat Sta 
Look, ; 


The mo 
: lt rder put ar peak 
Soe and to isolate it, by soa eh 
n other pictures, t soration of heat 
ay i} » the decoration of the wall 
picture-gallery (pik ‘tir-gal’e-ri) 
apartment, or building in whi 
hung up or exhibited. 
lenz), n. A large double. 


long focus, mounted jn g 
examining pictures hung 


Ne A gallery, 
ch pictures are 


convex lens of vi 
frame, and used for 
on a wall. 
picture-molding (pik’tùr-mõl’ding), n. Amol- 
ed strip of wood, often gilded or colored, se- 
cured to an interior wall near the ceiling to a} 
low of the convenient hanging of pictures by 
means of hooks, which fit over one of the mem- 
bers of the molding. Compare picture-rod. 
picture-mosaic (pik’ tir-m6-zi‘ik), n, Anime 
given to Roman mosaic and to mosaic imitatel 
from it, especially that of the imperial factory a 
at St. Petersburg, whieh derived its processes 
; fr an. 
and methods from the Rom Popes a 


i re-nail (pik’tir-nil), n. 1 
picture-nail (pik’tu 2 von into a 


the shank of which can ae i 
without the (more or less Gupi lia ty 
which is afterward serewed on or sil f 


place. a cate 
picture-plane (pik’tiy-plin), n- a r 

spective plane (which see, mdeni ony 
picturert (pik’tir-¢r), n [<pie 

painter. aa 

zeuxis, the curious picturer, 
DE in his hand, done sol 
being deceived, íl 


gadid 
a boy. holding i 
ively that the binds, : 


sw to peck the grapes 
ey P Puller, 


picture-rod (pi 

horizon any to 
rt for pictures. Brass gd ha 

This Ce but the picture: Tot 7 sts 

seded by the pictur ak’), [ee p nee oh 

picturesque (pik-tū-rosk osco = PB y: st 

< It. pittoresco = Sp. pittore i nting: ir 


re, pal 
RRO ature, PS notably 
pinturesco), $ pittt a PIS ossessing oull 
Biran I 
picture.) 


o Picture-like 
original and pleasing 


re-molding; 


qua 
o: TO) 
be effective 1n a picto t piking Pi jeadi" 
form an interesting O! “covert | fl 
mountain waterfall, orap propriate Spuet 
e 

or a gay costu r piy the pres 

ings. o word does ty Miyaithes y 

f: 


st beauty Or ©! 
more elevated plane. 


ie 

moie jeti es 
to a most Ae ha 
Measured, pally Jia TDS anit 
venience, CA f 
the world. i11 miS} fyri aih 

He [the travel er) we used m prem 

to which he bas be E 
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resque ‘ ae 
pict" . vivid; abounding or present used: (a) for the generic group of which the great ya 


Wack 


2 penis ayy tt Ipecker of Europë, Pirus marti Pies are sometime: le wi 
paphic °! nd vivid imagery: as, gtl Pied D pe, Picus martina, is the type, Ai mes made without the under 
aista P rising ® for a large toe ot ALNES a ne Der a layer of pastry. See pudding, tart, and 
P jpe nge. maphicalpower White, such as P, major and eA ed with black and = /¢rnaver 
ie anette” means that grep rer ae : P. major and P, minor of Europe, and the ‘ 
sane thar etsonthemind hairy and downy woodpecker ric pe; ig Kokes and he A - 
on pete ence prođnco effects ot fap rere ea o EERE OOT T TM TC Good goons IEAA ee ATAT 
T r : . i sf 10, CR 
. piddle (pid’l), v. i; pret. and pp. piddled ppr ; Piera Plowman (©), i. 226, 
pia: [A pe of pittle, the variation being Mincing of meat {n pies saveth the grinding of the testi 
3 rhaps to associati ri s P z con, 
vedas Aye Free aes with peddle. Cf. End now the white loafe and the pye, Baden 
7 Canu th ie r. of pic dling.) 1. To deal in tri- And let all sports with Christmas dye, 
es; spend time in a trifling way or about tri- Herrick, Upon Candlemasse Day. 


fling or unimportant matters 
concerns, or to the small par 
the main; trifle. 


jetue sque. y m She plays 
nar-vi/ting), 9. 1. The Comes v 


{tend to trivial Aud then th 


_ Aud iere were apple pies and peach ples and pump- 
ts rather than to dia Hine: 


slices of ham and smoked heef. 

Irving, Sketch-Vook, p. 440, 
n English institution, which, planted on 
l, forthwith ran rampant and burst forth inte 


d sings too, dances and discourses, 
near essays, a pretty poct, 


(unit iting ( f pictured representations Begins to piddle with philosophy, IEOU KORET AAODE A 
AO ores or E D expressing eek an Qt. T Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 2. 2. A mound or pit f oe z ae sien ie 
pO Bay eVI ARAE ' the North y ic EA : By * pit for keeping potatoes, lli- 
pias the picture-w0) wing OF i t. To pick at pee eat squeamishly or with- well; Tamane [Prov. EAE A Seot ch ]=3 
poi Tndians- AT E : neh Acompost-heap. (Proy. Eng.]— “tite 
eriat In q when art and writing er erei gon ens with little, I can piddle here pie. ponhen o E pie. ar ET A 
ere at present, but ge z ian A T n brocoli and mutton, round the year. paepe flavored with trufites, which are most abundant- 
ah as th ves the union by such A no re i Pope, Imit. of Horace, 1, ii. 137, ly found in Périgord, France.—To eat humble pie. See 
pare can | 0, T. Newton, ATunna are weoi p> 3, To make water; urinate: a childish word, humble- pie, o 
pee ee inscription consisting of pic- piddler (pid’lér), n. [< piddle + a) i Or pie? (ri), n. [Also pye; < ME. pie, pye, $ OF. 
p, A writing ; who piddles; a mere trifler or good-for-nothing. (and F.) pie = Sp. Pg. pega = It. pica, ¢ D. 


+ torial signs. 


“or pictori Malay.J] A weight a ae pica, a magpie; perhaps, like picus rood 
pns Pi (pikul), n [Malay ; Coz, You are good at the sport. 4 gpie; pornaps, AKO meus, a wogos 
pell, pec A and the Teast generally , conti Cal. Who, I? a piddle: ie pecker (see Picus), so called in allusion to its 
|A EA or catties, and equal to about 133% Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2 spotted appearance, £ pingere (V pic), paint: 
ig dupois- By the Chinese it is called 2, A squeamish eater. see picture, Otherwise, perhaps both may be 
: NL. * lus, dim. of I asia (piditing) ona eani “Nicos KE T a pee ca aoe a 
M wae NL. *piculus, dim. a dling. specere, see: see spy. £O the same 
i iil), pt A wv SEA T el TAE RS, 
jule (Pi poeker: see Picus.) A. piculet. Nine geese, and some three larks for piddling meat. soure GAAN A this Daley Mes referred E. 
erat ‘ilet), 1 < picule + -ct,| Any Middleton, Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. speight, a woodpecker. Hence, in comp., mag- 
palet Ne small soft-tailed woodpeckers of Let children, when they versity, stick here pie.) 1. A magpie. 
family Picumninee, family Picidie, of the ae there these piddling words for want of matter. The thef, the chough, and ek the jangelynge pye. 
Ee Picumnus, Vivia, Sasia, and Verreaucia. oets write masculine numbers. P Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 345. 
guera ie Ha pian ta rt Shirley A Love ina Maze, Íi, 2 They being all coltish and full of ragery, 

Se eut unde ‘ll [< picule + -ule.| Abivd The ignoble Huesterage of pidling Tithes. And full of gergon as is a flecken py2. 

iale (pik ilü Tan Tia i aN Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, ii. 2. 

athe family Herne) os ‘pl. [NL. (GR. 2+. Squeamish; difficult to please, especially Hence—2. Some similar or related bird: any 
æ (p ’ in eating. pied bird: with a qualifying term: as, the smoky 


Gray, 1840), < Picumnus +-inz.) A subfamily 
{Puide, typified by the genus Picumnus, and 
duracterized by the soft non-seansorial tail; 


A piddling reader . . . might object to almost all the pic, >silorhinus morio; the wandering pie of 
rhymes of the above quotation. Goldsmith, Criticisms. India, Temnurus (or Dendrocitta) vagabundus ; 
is Anes Biers eRe weapon, = di « CSnelus seug. the 
ite picules, piculets, or pygmy woodpeckers. piddock (pid gk), 2. [Origin obscure. ] A mol- mei DAE dipper, Cinclus agnato the 
Iisa small group of small woodpeckers of a low or gen- lusk of the genus Pholas or family F holadide ; ong-tailed pre, or titmouse, credula rosea; the 
all type, inhabiting tropical regions of both hemi- especially. a name of those species which are murdering pie, or great gray shrike, Lanius excu- 
ps as Sonthi Anerian th p W and Africa. found in British waters, used rarely for food bitor; the sea-pie, or oyster-catcher; the Scoul- 
Preia gee ima bat mach Tor bai as P. daetglasg a pholad. Won peit r Di a or tilen 
tsonly three, Also Picumnide, as n separate family. Figuratively, a prating gossip or tattler, 

Dredeles it clere was in the wynde 


Pinmnus (pi-kum’nus), x. [NL. (Temminck 
aye UNE: i ening) Of every pie, and every lette-game, 
bul A 


A Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 627. 
a deity of the French pie, the great spotted woodpecker, Picus major. 
Romans ' A pte, fecha T 
omans, & per- piest (pi), 7. [Also pye; < ME, “pie (2), < ML. 
sonifieation of pica: see pica3.| 1, Same as ordinal, 2 (¢). 
the woodpeck- The number and hardness of the Rules called the Pie. 
er, < picus, a Book of Common Prayer (Eng.), Concerning the Service of 
woodpecker: {the Church. 
see Picus.] The 2, An index; a register; a list: as, a pie of 
typical genus sheriffs in the reign of Henry VIII.—By cock 
of Picumnine, and piet, a minced and mixed oath, consisting of an ad- 
p i. 
formerly con- juration of the Deity (under a corrupted name) and the old 
RRE wit ih Roman Catholic service-book. 
i AN By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to-night, 
the subfamily, Piddocks (Photas dactylus) in their holes. i : Shak., 2 Hen, IV., va 1. 1. 
Pow naually aer Itl 1 te shell with a narrowed tongue like ex pie!, n and v. See pil. 
has a long ova e shell with a ni y en X- roe = Vien : at a F a 

Ay d ity tho tension in front, and the entire surface marked with longi- pie? (pi), n [6 Marathi i ith one 4 5 a 
Met (Picumnus lepi Amorican Spe- tudinal and concentric grooves and ridges, and radiating fourth part of an anna.] 1. The smallest An- 
; lepidotus).. cies, as P. le- rows of sharp spines. The beaks are anterior and cover- glo-Indian copper com, equal to one third ofa 
Thich have four toes, Al pidotus, all of ed with callosities. The plug ese is Cater pice, or one twelfth of an auna—about one 
eny, „Ses. Also ca ie » Ag. the soft rocks, into which it burrows. is a y ra Net aaa = 4 aply, 
Pins (an Microcolaptes. called Piculus, As- e pr ‘of ‘Europea seas, and in winter is frequently fourth of a United States cent 2. Formerly, a 

i 


8 be p us), n, NL. killed by the cold when left exposed by low tide. Tt is coin equal to one fourth of an anna. 


Pica! 


CL. piéus, aw ; l € t exposed I Re 
I vie us, awoodpeck- edible, and is sought for by. digging it out of the clay or 
W the painted op (Y pic), paint, in allusion RET After being removed from the water for aday or 
n. CE, Pici r Spotted appearance of the 5% the animal changes color, and is said to shine lil ae 
Tors, foment] A Linnean genus of wi glow-worm, Also called clam, dactyl, and tong oyster. See 
Beida late een. coextensive wi hth ofwood- Pholas, and cut under accessory. Ț JES 
‘ter variously restri F we the family pidet, a. An obsolete spelling of pied. 

cted. Thenameisat pidgeont, n. An obsolete form of pigeon. 
pidgin (pij/in), ®. [A Chinese corruption of E. 
ae, business.) Business; affair; thing. [Pidgin- 

eS English. ] TIR ; 
idgi i ij/in-i h), x. [Also 
Pidgin-English (pij’in-ins glish), Is 
Pigeon-Bnglish 5 <pidgin + English.) An arti- 


BS € pingere 


ficial dialect or jargon of corrupted English, Obverse. Reverse. 
with a few Chinese, Portuguese, and Malay Pie of 189, in the British Museum. (Size of the original) 


3 he Chinese idiom, : 
words, arranged accor ing tot ck ibàld), e. [Formerly also pychald 
p rs for colloquial piebald (pi bald), @. nerly also pyedaic, 
used by Chinese md mess transactions and picball'd; < pie? + vald. Ci. F. pie, piebald, 
1 conv oer en the treaty ports of China and and see pied .]_ 1. Having spots or patches of 
omen SR Mea China seas; the lingua franca white and black or other color; party-colored; 
oia TORT China and the Far East. | pied: as, & piebald horse. 
on ep rts Formerly also pye ; < ME. pie, pye, The fiery Turnus flew before the rest : 
pie ane Gael. pighe, a pies ef. Ir. say Aspe tall een a Dryden uid, ix. 
PO E ey "4, A dish consisting ryder 2 
eel eet ann, a pie. 1. A disl Jet chariot drawn by six piebald horses. 
Ganl pee of pastry filled with a prepa- A gold and scarlet ¢ Aras ie bola boma 


a i vegetables, f 
ration of meat, fish, fowl, fruit, or veg Henee—2. Mixed: heterogeneous; mon Ay 


Éi E ZN I A covered with a thicker lay- z F È 
Crater g UAT: } seasoned, generally covered W fsteak pie; oys- pieci e (pes), i. (Early mod. E. also peece ; Be 
= paked: as, beefsteak pres 0.2 ne ie . pièce = Pr. pessi, pesa 
EE Veen Pien major Po pie; pumpkin pie; custard pie. pece,piece, < OF. piece, F. pièce = Pr. pessa, p 
. uN 2 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 
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cea pedaço, pedasso As in little pa: torn from a HN piece, BAG may 
= = . peca Ss ane hat am. onne, Letters, iii, 
4 f, ML. pediea, ¢- time to make malt. Also 


pecia, apiece ; origin obscure. Cf.) spread out at one 


; v d-) = E. 
a piece of ground, appar. S ee bulk or called floor. 
foot.) 1. relatively small portion m ee nee e Joubt that it is of importance to the 
art of the whole in w hich it mens PENAY allows him to sprinkle w PERAH 


tst e water over 
tepu on the floor. Eneye. Brit., IV. 268. 
8. A plot of ground; a lot; afield; a cleari 
The fire took in the woods down back of our house ; it 
went through Aunt Dolphy's piece, and so down to the 
Horse Sheds. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 10, 
9. An individual; a person: now used only 
contemptuously, and commonly of women: as, 

she is a bold piece. 
St. John is called in p. 634 fof the Cursor Mundi] “a wel 
p. 564, 


extent forming a 5 hich 
is or was included; a part; bit; morsel: a a 
piece of bread or of chalk; a pigee of ground; à 


a f , ind 
niece of history; a piece of one’s mind. 
A ae ae hond, and he 


alle naked hath a fal scharp Knyf in his 4 
Eea ret pece of his Flesche and castethe it ae 
face of his Ydole, seyenge his Orysounes, recommendyng' 


him to his God. Mandeville, Travels, P. lil. 
n i divinity in us. eS 

apes CASS Pe a ROLeIO Medici, ii. 11. 

» of history of a water about 2 


But they relate this pire: 


mile tothe south-west of Bethlehem. rue mast 11s 140. godd pece.” Oliphant, Old and Middle English, 
Pococke, Description of ie 7 Ma deira She’s but a sallow, freckled-face piece when she is at the 
eel to tho Madera | Chapman, Monsieur D'Olive, v. 1. 


Tl gie ye a piece of advice — bend wi 
re ye'll get little o't after. : 
le fr he Rany Scottish Life and Character, ii. 
2. A separate bit; a fragment: as, to fall to 
pieces; to break, tear, cut, or dash to pieces. 
s a schene scheld schenered al to peces. 

ane Willian of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3411. 
The herte began to swelle with-ynne his cheste, 
Soo sore streyned for anguysshe & for peyne 


to pecis almoste itt to-breste. ; 
eee Palitical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 58. 


fall, they dash themselves to pieces. A 
Tethey fall eye Shak., Rich. IIL, i. 3. 200- 
8. A specimen, instance, example, or sort: as, 
a piece of impudence; a piece of carelessness. 
Othes, as if they Gad rend Rema manaa Ao 
Flie from his mouth, that piece of blasphemie. 
Times’ Whistle (E. È. T. S.) p. 24. 
Did you, I say again, in all this progress, 


Ever discover such a piece of beauty, N 
Ever so rare a creature? Fletcher, Valentinian, 1. i. 


O, ‘twas a piece 


Of pity and duty unexampled. 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, v. 1. 


4, A separate article; a thing: as, a piece of 
plate. 


er manner of piece than you think for: but 
ld, and yet he is taller than either of you 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


He is anoth 
nineteen years o! 
by the head. 
10. In chess, checkers, ete., one of the men with 
which the game is played; specifically, in chess, 
one of the superior men, as distinguished from 
a pawn.— 11}. A cup or drinking-vessel: also 
used indefinitely for a cask or barrel of wine, 
as the equivalent of the French pièce, which has 
different values in different parts of France. 
and strike a fresh piece of wine. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, y. 10. 


Home, Launce, 


12. In bookbinding, a tablet of leather which 
fills a panel on the back of a book.—13. In 
whaling, specifically, a section or chunk of blub- 
ber, more fully called blanket-piece (which see, 
below).—14. In entom., any definitely hardened 
or chitinized part of the integument, especially 
of the abdomen, thorax, or head: technically 
called a selerite. Two pieces may be movable on each 
other or free, united with a suture between or perfectly 
connate, so that even the suture is obliterated, and the 
pieces can be distinguished by their position only.—A 
piece of, a bit of; something of; one who is (a doer of 
something) to some extent. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom ought 
to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer to rub your horses 
heels every night. Swift, Directions to Servants. 
At all piecest, at all points. Davies, 

1 The image of a man at Armes on horsebacke, armed at 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iii. 1. all peeces, with a launce in his hand. : 

Nene i eae aopean the Pentateuch, it sig- Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 780. 
nifies a sicle ; be named in the prophets, it signifiesa Axis of a piece. See azis!.—Bi -pi 5 ind- 
pend; if e other eee of the Old Testament, it ing.— Blanket piece, ANT A. ee Roe ont 
signifies at en . Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 290. froma whale in a spiral direction, and raised by means of 
; Harry Fielding . . . was in nowise particular in accept- the cutting-tackle. As the blubber is unwound or stripped 
> ing a few pieces from the purses of his rich friends, and from the animal it is called a blanket-piece, and after being 
5 + bore down upon morethanoneof them... foradinner Cut in sections and lowered into the blubber-room it still 

or a guinea. Thackeray, English Humourists. retains the name; but when subdivided for mincing it is 


AA EOE n a hi S RS x known as a horse-piece, which in its turn becomes a book 
aaa AES m rearm: as, his piece was not OREN and when ue oll has been extracted amend 

2 is known asscrap.—Bobstay, ch: i . . 
Sanath preat y “ied Peoniastiee and mighty kingsand See the qualifying words.— Greet isi Bane as 
peop! Takin ibn GA patie trie (ee see, under deciduous).— Easel- 

i . Sel. . See easell.— S — - 

Sometimes we put a new signification to an old word, pages Of apiece, E 


as when we call a piece a Gun. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 65. 
(cf) A building; a castle. 

Yet still he bet and bounst uppon th 

And thundred strokes Soe AAS 

That all the peece he shaked from the flore. ” 


(di) A ship; a vessel. Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 21. 


The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 
First through the Euxine seas bore all the flowr of Greece. 
(e) A distinct artistic or literary rod een, 
production ; 
article, poem, drama, painting, statue, or Sars le 
ted piece. 
I bequeth to Edmund Paston, my 
, sone, a 
white covered, with a gurleek esd upon the hen 2 
gilt pece covered with an unicorne, pean 
Paston Letters, III. 235. 
poetry, ad aiaa ai gg eyelet T make a picos of 
$ these five days, il; hi 7 
Bn x asil; .. » he offerd me also 6 pieces of Eight more for 
i) one sha'n't be able to get in, ead ae ig amy Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 
anew piece they always fill the house ote ee Satisfaction piece, the formal certificate given by one 
ig Payment of a mortgage or judgment, certifying 
ahars aanren paid, and authorizing tae public officer in 
AS ad record to note upon the record that it has 
:—To cut to pieces, See cut.—To give 


Dumb as a senator, and, as a priest, 
A piece of mere chureh-furniture at best. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, l. 425. 


(a) A coin: as, a piece of eight (see phrase below); a four- 


penny piece. 
Meer, What is't, a hundred pound? 
Eve. No, th' harpy now stands on a hundred pieces. 


piece or whole; of the same nature, constitution, or dispo- 
sition; of the same sort: generally followed by with. 


_As to the mechanism and scenery, every thing, indeed, 
was uniform, and of a piece. Steele, Spectator, No. 14. 


The episodes interspersed in this strange story were of 
> 7 3 y were of 
a piece with the main plot. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


Piece of cambric, linen, or French lawn, formerly 
4 y 13 
penec of eightt the Spanish peso duro (hard dollar) 
earing the numeral 8, and of the value of 8 reals. The 
commercial sign for “dollar” (8) is supposed to have refer- 
inn to aa eight, the vertical strokes representing the 
a BTR een which were formerly stamped on some 
Seen to another account, the sign is de- 
vertical Bro amp 8R. (8 reals) accompanied by two 


Tho’ the City be then £o full j 

y e , yet during this heat of 

D Ry is no hiring of an ordinary Slave under a 
ight a day, Dampier, Voyages, I. 179. 


painted a piece 
Which was mate 
Barry Lyndon, sail BUR 0 
one's face—generally something uncompli- 

are or implying complaint de Reach z 
na majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his mind. 
ee Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxviii. 
oubled upan imaginary fist at Miss Asphyxia Smith 
and longed to give her a piece of her mind. phyxi: ; 


a 
Continuous quantity; 
textile fabrie z 
f ade; a whole To go to pieces. Seego.= 7 a 
-paper z A fe ‘(Bee part, n.), wt aa a pona Section, Divi 
= RES < ps), v; peet and Dp. pieced, ppr. piecing. 
e à cunning friendship, f sn] I. trans, 1. To patch, repair, 


en 
and No King, iy, 2, 


Piece or pieces: as, to picce a garment or a 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ging-pieces, See nogging.—Of a piece, asif of the same p 


ia A Note of his Hand to pay me 80 pieces of Eight for it at P. 


one a piece of one’s mind, to pronounce an opinion p: 


H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 199. P. 


Re, extend, or complete by the addition p. 


Twin 


Shaye om, 


2. To re 


repair by J 
material, o Y the us 7 

: al, or Se of y; 
terial, ag p, Wt thout thet Dieces o 


place where th 
good the def, et 


It is though 


with new R t the Fi 


ecrults, 
8. To unite oy 
broken oes or reunite 
rejoin, ago atated); may 
have fallen out ms to another 4 
. 7 Or 


Tem. I heard 
Nee. But they ney We 


agai 
as frien, 


vere oui 
pieced, RA 
Gwendolen , » « ha 
her mother and Siste 
and, as she Said, piece 
they first went there. 
To piece o 
É u 
picce to piece” gee 


d conceiy, 


» enlary r 
To those of "2 OF completa tya 
„To those of weaker meri he 
and pieces out the defect of ae x 
Though Si P. Bo 
rough his grove was ci 
liage of the forest, thang 1 Plante 

we far other peny ete was Fancy eat 

ves, Tora nn picea ent for 
To piece up, to Forder, Golds tg 
a maith, ii yy 
together bit by We C° YP? form of pieces or nate 
ti 


ing 


aipu 
Twenty such br Thavek 

r £ reaches pie a nave known 
Without a bum of Tien Up and made whole 


B. Jonson, M 
Er i » Magnetick Lady. 
ane SERD that he began this History “ah me 
30, and so Me ced up at times of leisure Uti 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, pa not 
. HH, note, 


II. intrans. 1. T i 

‘ s. 1. To unite by coaleg 

Bd b } escence 

parts; be gathered as parts into a whole, s 
Fhe cunning Priest chan; i i 

; E anged his Y, se 

1 an: to be the Subject his Punt ‘tie aS 

ate, because . . . it pieced better, and followed more close 


yar 


and handsomely upon the bruit of Plantagenets ex 
; Bacon, Hist. Hen, VIL, p 
Yhose things which have long goue together are, s 
were, confederate with themselves; whereas new th 
piece not so well, 


2. To eat a “piece”; 


Bacon, Innovations (ed. 187 
eat between meals, as 


which the space between the bands upi 


is to be stamped 
of a different color from the 


iéce de résistanca (pisaa n A 
it. ‘piece of resistance, L G i 
ae aca de2, resistance. The mo important 
piece or feature; the show pi H 
event or incident in any FOO itl 
the most forcible article Berti hor 
principal exhibition or per eat ante 
or theatrical entertainment, 


stantial dish in a dinner. 


F jeca; sill 
Dyed in the pei 
ang, 


oce-dyed (pas’did), a. DIa d 
Pot cioth dyed after weaving, fore weave 
from that made of T e rinse 
. as’ oudZ + p eh are 
Pie el oe at eS 
ton, Hines suitable for retail Shirtings, 
linear measure, as cali 005, g cloths: r 
igs mulls, jaconets, a 7 ie est) in 
oS ess (pes les)» % Eyof somethite 
TECTO ieces ; consisting 

made of pi ; T 


or continuous. a 

oor types Of GPT ss ceni K 

In those reyes the piecach Twas al 

aoe in all the lines o thè Count att 
at Donne; 

= likor) n. $ 

pemg "t DU 


strength. _ 
iecelyt (pes 
Huloet. 


Mayhew. 
jecemea 
neccemenler 
in dropmet 1 


jete- 
i ald 
get 
adl 
shol 
pwi 
yenl 
pièce 


piece 


hit 
tti 


eal pier 
jecem g an pleo- ilk-white peacoe white s h : - 
P ttle; gradually: often’ ants, bantlama, and furbelos foals rece nnd pyed pheas- a stone stair. It is intended to rest upon the 
itl? yee 3 k and top-knot hens from Hamburg. aoe mes upper angle of the next lower step. [Scoteh.] 
„ytt py peer alk yam forced to write by ’ J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, L 99. piend-rafter (pénd’raf’tér), n, Same as anglé- 
rally yet weak almost avery Noas Pref, p Fen aao nee ie brant (which see, under “After. [Seotch.} 
sat „ak 0 g, to Salmasius, ” harlequin).— Pie shw. e pied wagtail,- i É solete Vi 
p st wo bees yillon, & t natter in one entier duck, the Labrador TL Lahn oe Pied pent V. t An obsolete spe ling of peep), 
ği “ enicntly vtter è To it peecemeale and á ibradorivs, the pie-plant (pi'plant), n. Garden-rhubarb, Rheum 
ea pay So, and wi rath ification AKO soe , Rhaponticum: so named fror its use for pies, 
oF roel ener, art Mte ‘uf Eng. Poesie, p. 180. ro His piz-plants (the best in town), compulsory monastios, 


h ation © h erwise blanched under barrels, eac té Huls Necmi 
gapti putten „y could not’ otherwise Janched under barrels, each in his little hermitage, a 
es F hey on neas into the vegetable Certosa, Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years ‘Ago. 


è plo eorne UY PEC og p f 
eh i Mag jn the cotn? Coryat, Crudities, Mes Wild pie-plant, in Utah and California, Rumex hymeno- 
pie fair fingers: st, then that; sepalus, with acid stern and leaves, used asa pie-plant, See 
#0 t” in th whole estate. canaigre. 

mie res of Donne, ii. 91. 


piepowder, plepoudre (pi‘pou-dér), n. [Also 
piedpoudre (ML, curia pedis pulrerizati, ‘court of 
dusty foot’); «OF. piepoudrens (ML, pedepulrero- 
sus), a stranger, peddle, or hawker who attends 
fairs, F., pied poudreus, lit. ‘dusty foot’ (cf.equiv. 
OF, pied yris ‘gray foot’): pied, ¢ L. pes (ped-) 
foot; poudrens, < poudre, powder: see pow- 
An ancient court of record in England, 


phe vaults peneath yawned; the 


cy ee tt emeal. 4 ji 
8 05 falling peee ‘Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 9. 
ee into bits or fragments. 


pO k his helm full where his 


1 fell from his unhappy 
Chapman, Iliad, iii. 


teh G did stanti yy prake, and 


Pign le piee me incident to every fair and market, of which 
: anil ho top at once’ the Gro ks soem the steward of the owner or holder of the toll 
a3 the ad i el’ my rag + P * 
pown goes ta torn, OF pounded M yde n, Eneid, ii. was the judge. It was instituted to administer justice 
J pro pieeo e ! a Pied or Labrador Duck (Camptolamus labradorius). for all commercial injuries done in that fair or market, but 
“testable [¢ piecemeal, adv.) T : not in any preceding one. Imp. Dict 
i nes ‘ne a L male of which is pied with black and white, It has be- 


Ffor chyders of Chester were chose many daies 
To ben of conceill ffor causis that in the court hangid, 


disconnected. come extremely rare of Jate years, and is supposed to be 


Bg dition [of Shakspere] was printed approaching extinction. It formerly ranged extensively edid pi, is alle manere pleyntl 

pappi that nis od Copies than the prompte’s along the Atlantic coast of the United States.— Pied finch, peste een ste AATA iii 319. 

y last sartly’ from Marts written out for the use of the see finchl.— Pied grallina, the magpie-lark of Australia, Is this w s PEAN 
le er piecemeal Li Pope, Pref, to Shakespeare. Grallina picata.—Pied hornbill, Anthracocera malaba- Is this well, goody Joan, to interrupt my ma rket in the 
Le F: PEE a bird of the family Bveerotidæ.—Pied kingfisher. midst, and call away my customers? can yo sawer this 

) irs yēs’mēld), a. [< piecemeal isher.—Pied seal, the monk-seal, Monachus albi- at the pie-poudres? B. Jonson, Bartholom air, iii. 1. 

; jecemealeo into small pieces. Cotgrave. Pied wagtail, Motacilla lugubris.— Pied wid- The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditions, 

i Divided into ] g { 


In bronze casting, a on. Same as garganey.— Pied wolf, a pied variety of court of justice known to the law of England is the court 
s which are fit- Canis occidentalis, the common American wolf. of piepoudre, curia pedis pulveri 
pied-billed (pid’bild), «. Havinga pied bill: as, dusty feet of the suitors; or, 4 


ji 
z) as/mold), 1t. 
ji nes’mold), [ 
geet up of separate piece 


ati, so called from the 
rding to sir Edward 


ni rone after another upon the model, e ee . sie, PAGE ` r9 Coke, because fustice is there done as speedily as the dust 
illo a ith a wooden mallet to make the eee til eee tr ie tock gonio E A E E Com., TIL iy 
and bea EINA A he pieces some Pied-fort (pyä-fôr’), n, [F. (a technical term pi =F R : 
; | ‘hole close and solid: between the pieces of the French mint), lit. ‘strong foot’: pied, < piepowdered (pi‘pou-dérd), a. [< pizporder 


k-dust, is introduced to pre- (in lit. sense) + -cd2.] Having dusty feet. 


L. pes (ped-), foot; fort, <L. fortis, strong.] In [Rare.] 
fo AR ta *. 9 mo „q numis., a pattern for a proposed coin, struck on cae ee Pay 

i sa (pias mon-ta’). [F a mounted a Se e E EP ET A T E, One day two peasants arrived in the Eschenheimer Gasse 
De Nees montée, PP- of monter, © flan oh blank of gr eater thickne than the vie-powdered, lis alked many hundred miles, from 
tonii seo mount2.) 1. A faney dish, such as ee ena henge Lea 1e cepec ano the Polish backwoods, Westminster Rev., LXXIV. S4, 
i P trene atter eces, Such as £ struc ring J s ar a pp A 3 jere. 

slad, prepared for tho adornment of tho tù- seventeenth century. pier (për), n. [L ME. pere, < Ol + pere, uag 
te—2. By extension, a decorative piece for Pjedmontese (ped-mon-tés’ or -téz’), a. and n, pierre, stone, a Bie I ra ed T r 
h A 3 ; ira ; ee dra aR ee pera 

| tistatle, made of paste, sugar, or the like, not f= F., Piémontais ; Piedmont (It. Piemonte), < pelra, peira, piya = a Wik n T pog a of 
ily catable or intended to bo eaten; 1, Pedimontium, Piedmont. ] I.a. 1. Oforper- lt. pietra, a senate ope petra, as 3 

„a cake or jelly crowned by such a taining to Piedmont, a region in northwestern rock, crag (ML. ee castle rer oek, 3 ee 
i A Fae a of S Jate) 9 = Epie e 
simueturey aset piece. ere Italy, bordering on Switzerland and France. of stone; 518€); S ae ae oe aaa edge 

a (pe’sn), v: t [< piece + ewa Lo ex- In the modern kingdom of Italy, Piedmontisa TTP, E ateraae ee el eer Ate 
T t or parts. oq. i E sontaini s provinces c a6, £ ¢ ck, a usually 

val byadding a part or parts. [Colloq.] compartimento, containing the provinces of Tu POS, Spas A mass, of Oe 


The bnilding {an art-gallery}, not designed from the first rin, Alessandria, Novara, and Cuneo.—2. By 4 oc), later also, like 


i yent adhesion. 


1 fnits entirety, has been piccened and enlarged irom time  extensi ertaining to any region situated at From the Gr. pa, TET por, besides petrary, 
- F ttine, Nineteenth Century, XXTI, 820. pea ast eet Y ine ag, the Pied- perrier, ete., are a son E. peter), poret ang 
j a f ; > K : Nant ; in e trifie, petri eiroleum, ete., sall- 
piecener (pés’nér), n. [< piecen + -er?.] A > atct riots, of Virginia, North Carolina, NU comp: petrifie, petrify, P cum, ete., 3 
i jecer, See the n l monas districts or Daea peter, samphire, ete.) 1. (a) A mole or jetty 


carried out into the sea, to serve as an embank- 
ment to protect vessels from the open sea, to 
form a harbor, ete. (b) A projecting quay, 


i = children whose duty it is to walk backward and TI, n. A native oran inhabitant of Piedmont. 
i kean) before the reels on which the cotton, silk, or pjedmontite (péd/mon-tit), n. [< Piedmont + 
rnia à wound, for the purpose of joining the threads -ite2.] A mineral closely related in form and 


‘they break, are called piecers or piece: ss harf, or other landing-place. 
are call pieceners. ig a i ra- Wharf, or other la g- 
Jire. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, viii. (Davies.) composition to epidote, but containing manga yut before he could make his approache, it was of necis. 


Heceni és’ni Nee S „o sometimes called manganepidote. 7" ) n E ie e ae hy Tey IRRE 
nine (pés‘ning), n. [Verbal n. of piecen, eee sone ddish- brown color, and is found at ae BN es er DS eee 
A ete ae aN samo as piecing. SEN a Ha Piedmont i paese Aor Y Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 54. 
ae chedi (espacht);a., Patehedup. jadness (pid’nes), Ne The state of being pied; (c) One of the supports of the spans of a brid 
| Ialening ENS eee nonno matety; Pr of colors in spots. Shak, W. T., iv. or any structure of similar character.—2. In 
Fleisher (and oh pice neces ico C sn ERST arch. or building: (a) The solid support from 
Hecer (spp ae ere) oody Brother, ii. 1. 5-désh’), n- KF. piédouche, <It. which an arch springs. See first cut under archh. 
1%. [K piece + -er1.] One who peduccio, a corbel; dim, of piede, pie, foot, < L- For an interior, an arch resting on a circular column is 


that whieh pi 
j ch pieces or ; ‘i > i i a resting on s 
I employed + s or patches boy or girl = L E foot: see foot.) In arch., a i far more appropriate than one resting on a pier. 
ployed ; y org pes (ped-) = EE ale O a An obviously ppropriake tissom, Hist. Arch., L 305. 
al, or socle, 


i ani a 
| threads, u a spinning-factory to join broken 


Hece-wo ë r r other ornament. b) In medieval architecture, a large pillar or 
TK (pas wer _, a bust, candelabrum, or ot (b) In € 

R gt oo: te Work done and paid piedpoudret, n. See piepowder. s 7 shafts specifically, a com- 

inate and juantity, or by previous es- nwo. [< 5. pied-droit, < L. pound or a square pillar. 


agr ; Pa SR i it (pya-d i 
| Work dong Ree in contradistinction to piedroit Oy ‘straight foot’: see pedal and di- At Siena there is not merely a 
Neca. S paid for by measure of time. 1 it J] In archi an engaged pier, or a square slight difference in the size of cor, 
Niece avonk bes werkér), n. One who does neok y the face of a wall. It responding piers, but in many 0 


{ i i one who w S i illar, projecting from ‘ OOO PNET es, as well as the 
| asies Wio works by the piece orjom, RUAN Prede a pilaster in that it bas neither einai ihe of the bats 
sator lin; erbal n. of piece, v.] 1. ‘ase nor capital. and capitals, are out of line one 


Mlaya, Mending by ya EEn i zi jed 
piece, g cmg by the addition or joining pied-winge pid’ wingd), 4: Having pied with another. 


e joinn Specifically — H Nees sedwi i ©. E. Norton, Church-building in 
liad gof the exis eae manuf, “wings: specific in the aea winged cool, C Ce a E 
bres. tO mak S slivers, yarns, or Pa », [New Eng. 5 ; ta 
ea Also € continuous lengths or to repair „2° vaton a l The chafinch. (c) One of the solid pana 
oh gw, S monu pea vs [Perhaps a var. spelling and use between opaning ina Bika 5 

Mee + ego, Ca ormer| ; . piel (pel), n: jerci nes. Sim- such as doors and windows. 
mea 02, p erly also pyed, pide, pyde; P cl.) A wedge for piercing stones On the façade of the Duomo of 


| ved vanier a CE E i f pe 
Arie +. + pe, piebald.] Party-col- onp y 
tt gated w Ye BLUES. 7 5. ; ; on one of the piers at 
` a een aus Spots of different colors; eS a. An obsolete spelling of peeled. Crna n SE S EOE 
ee akeg With 1 used chiefly to note animals p) g (pi mag), 1. Same as magpie. were sculptured representations of 
tags hot f When thease Spots of different colors. pie-mag Lan ne; pl. piemen (-men)- Aman the Last Judgment and oHa -, 
So Use to T] OLAT are small. ‘This distinc- pieman (pima o a man who makes pies- C. E. Norton, Trav Goy, PaA 
heir trade in Lon- a 


; and in some pied i rho sells ples} 
Th “xpress diversity or. is cases pied is Who 4 s 5 
Bie cameleon, tie colors in small pattern. There are fifty street plemen plying D ga are one guinea (d) The wall or post, of Pier (o) in Cloisters of 


3 R ir! i verage t 3 Ste. Elne, Pei 
Tat Pied an yoy e don; the year throu Gop Labour and London Poon, E Ft AE ar E eerie Frances Tath cetere 
tta fog pa, Oleta bi ENEL E oy, ` magpie. Also whichagate ol . 
M akong 7 the woods ae gay L L, v. 2.901. pje-nanny (pi’nan“i), 7 The magp (e) In a physical laboratory or chromato a 
l = UB ee tay BRE 1. Sameaspeen.—2. In arch., structure, generally e Wee pipe y 
Mmea er plend (pnd) ae -> iia nebit to mrogogtpitration a 
O danb thee We and t an arris; & 5 BA A rebate on the which are supp ay -pier, 

hee w. o thy fi ; h 2, and’chek), ”. rebate i x i a ; 

ee with pude flatteries piend-check (pend a X the riser of a stepin pier of a bridge next the shore.— Floating pier, a decked 


Heywood, Dialogues, iv. bottom piend or ang 
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piercer (pér’ser), n. [Early mod. E, also percer; 
C ME. persow’, < OF. perceur, piercer, < percer, 
pieree: see pierce.] 1. One who or that which 
pierces. 
Such a strong percer is money, and such a gredie glotton 
is auarice. Hall, Hen. VI., an. 16. 
2, Any sharpinstrument used for piercing, bor- 
ing, perforating, etc., such as an awl, a gimlet, 
or a stiletto. Sy Ny —(a) A piercel. (b) An in- 
strument used in maki ets. (c) A vent-wire used by 
founders in making holes. (d) A bow-d rill. ; 
3. In entom., that organ of an insect with which 
it pierces bodies; the ovipositor. Also called 
terebra. 
"he hollow instrument terebra we may English piercer. 
Tighe Ray, Works of Creation, 
piercing (pér’sing), n. [Verbal n. of pierce, v.] 
1. Penetration. Specifically —2. In metal- 
working, the operation of sawing out a pattern 
or an object from a plate, as distinguished 
from punching it out. It is done with a jig- 
or band-saw. | A 
piercing (pér’sing), p. 4. 1. Penetrating; sharp; 
keen: as, piercing eyes; a piercing wind. 
The air in this bishopric is pretty cold and piercing. 
Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, IIT. 220. 
2. That touches or moves with pity, alarm, an- 
guish, ete.: as, a piercing cry. 
In piercing phrases, late, 
The anatomy of all my woes I wrote. 


e „stage, and connected 
ne eee od ridge that enables it to rise 
all with the tide; a landing-stage. i paid 
erago (pēr'ñj), n. [K pier + -age.] Toll p: 
‘for using a pier. 
r-arch (pér’iirch), n. 
piers. 
pierce (pērs, formerly also èrs), t.j rar na 

pp. pierced, ppr. piercing. Early meo Ses 
pierse, pearce, pearse, poerce, perces dia „pen an 
peerch; < MIS. percen, peercyn. persen, pareen 
perchen, perishen, perisshen, LOF 5 sages an se > 
percier, perchier, narchier, F. percer o val 1o 1 
percher), pierce, bore; origin uncertain; by 
some regarded as contracted < OF. pertuister, 
F. pertuiser (= It. pertugiare), <pertuis = It. per- 
tugio, a hole, ¢ ML. *pertusium, also pertusus, a 
hole, < L, pertusus, pp. of pertundere, perforate, 
< per, through, + tundere, beat: see pertuse. 
Cf, partizan®, from the same source. Cf. also 
parch] I. trans, 1. To thrust through with a 
sharp or pointed me A Soni anok : 

yghty God after that appered 
At ea LERO & feet perysshed with 


yles. 
tho spere and ak of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.) p: 31. 


Ono of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith there came out blood and water, John xix. 34. 


If Percy be alive, 111 pierce him. 
u si Shak., 1 Hen. IV., V. 3. 59. 
Tf thon wilt strike, here is a faithful heart; 
He for twill heh Ne ea iii. 2 Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 532). 
s l5 a Moa vie > ee É ne 
z 3 7 x . piercing-drill (pér’sing-dril), n. See drill. 
2. To cut into or through; make a hole or open piercing-file (oerGineetl) on. A sharp narrow 
meee ; file used for enlarging drilled holes. X. HM. 
This must be doon by persyng the mountayne, Knight 
‘The water so to lede into the playne. ANg Eni É Te 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 176. piercingly (pēr sing-li), adv. In a piercing 
A Cask peare't to be spent, manner; with penetrating force or effect; 
Though ral yeb runs not till we gine it vent. sharply. 
'ylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. piercingness (pér’sing-nes), n. The power 
teho mountain of Quaranting, the soene of the forty days “piercing or penetrating; sharpness; keenn 
amptation of our § 4 iero: ri A ep ate A PA A 
aea Tati by the ancient ARAGREE and which look Diercing-saw (pér’sing-sa), n. A very fine thin 
saw-blade clamped in a frame, used by gold- 


like pigeons’ nests. 
R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 179. smiths and silyersmiths for sawing out designs, 
8. To penetrate; enter into or through; force the blade being introduced into holes previous- 
a way into or through: as, to pierce the enemy’s ly drilled; a buhl-saw. Æ. H. Knight. 
center. pierelle (pér-el’), n. [< F. pierre, stone (see 
A short orison of the rightuss man or of the iust man pier), + dim. -elle.] A filling for a ditch, com- 
thirlith or fer OG ae ~ posed of stones thrown in without regularity, 
Reali esta Romanorum (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. and covered with earth or clay to afford a smooth 
eatens steed in high and boastful neighs, upper surface. 


Piercing the night’s dull ear. ; = oda : : 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol, | 11. Pier-glass (pér’glas), n. A mirror used in an 

‘The River doth pierce many daies iourney the entrailes &partment to cover the whole or a large part 
of that Country, Capt. John Smith, Works, 11.194. of the wall between two openings; especially, 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, such a mirror set up between two windows, and 


I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. forming a part of the decoration of a room. 


An arch resting upon 


Emerson, The Rhodora. Compare pier. 
s F S : Jompare picr-table. 
A e o penctate Tih pain, eieh or other emo- Pjerian (pi-é‘ri-an), a. [< L. Pierius (>It. Sp. 
ke deeply. cenly; touch or move Pierio), Pierian, sacred to the Muses, poetic, < 


Pieria, < Gr. Iepia, a district, Iliepoç, a moun- 
tain, in the north of Thessaly, haunted by the 
Muses (hence called Pierides).] 1. Of or be- 
longing to Pieria, or the Pierides or Muses. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 


Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian spring. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, ii. 15. 


ate [age letters pierce the queen to any demonstration 


E j eet Shak., Lear, iy. 3. 11. 
3 = Tears gus) m evel yi 
s pierced each others heart, ine: EOY peaches 
ia A Norion New England’s Memorial, p. 24. 
= land 2. Perforate, Transfix, etc. See penetrate. 
ne intrans. To enter or penetrate; force a 


way. f And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprung from Jove 
She would not pierce further into his meanin And sage Mnemosyne. Wordsworth, Ode, 1814. 
self should declare. Tee 
ia ae Sir P. Sidney, 2. [l.c] In entom., same as pieridine. 
panel gated ed r than the wounds I suter, Pieridæ (pi-er’i-d6),n. pl. [NL.,< Pieris + -idæ.] 
A he Pieridinæ or Pierinæ as a separate family. 


Humorous gaa E 
But see! the mists are stirring, rays TETA i2 Pierides (pi-er’i-déz), n. pl. [L., < Gr. IMepidec, 
Pierce through the haze, as straggling to be free. < Tliepoc, a mountain in northern Thessaly: see 
1 Pierian.] The nine Muses. 

Pieridinæ (pi’e-1i-di’né), n. pl. [NL., < Pieris 

q ierid-) + -inæ.] A very large subfamily of 
s apilionidæ, typified by the genus Pieris. ‘They 
thedis, Srey of the abdominal edge of the hind wings, 
ea ics i al cellule is closed, the tarsal hook not indent- 

A he p ehtiy pubescent larva attenuated at the 


extremity. The subfamily inc 3 
2 y includes about 30 genera and 
800 species, and is of world-wide distribution. 5 


hrough an openi O 
lied in eleché, and T 


‘The shape of the 7 
tale ale in 


+ when not stated, 


‘The larve, 


ar cases, are of great Sonome importance from 
a. Of or pertaining to 
Also pierian. 


Co thelr destructive habits. Also Pieri 
MO) Hay. Pletidine (pY’e-i-din), a. 
ipon thrust into e Pieridine. 


ar, 


‘Southern 


I Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


a 


Pietistic (pi-ectis OM i 


Pietistica 


pietra ser 


4 genus of } Sa 
TR? X r 
‘hey are rat ior aarti 

whose fore Wings gy 

a black. T iS ca 

ecles, of ee 

species, all ti 
North America a z 
qualifying word i 
> be 


Southern Cabt veg 


cabbage and other or, 
pot-herb or northern o 
herb); P. Lrotodice, the 
nuste, the larger cabh 
in the United States 
Europe in 1856 or 18 


in England, See ale.’ el ty 
cabbage-worm, R Ne Titela 
pierre perdue SA 


: (pyar per-dü 

stone’: pierre, stoke ne 
pp. of perdre, lose: seg pie 
engin., masses of stone tl 
on a given site to se 


Bi 
perdue, tn? ft 
r and perdie, ‘di, 


own down atn 


Towing rve as andon 
for regular masonry RS AAN a Subfoundatiog 
a breakwater, ete, ~’ 2e construction of 


pierriet, n. Samo as perry, 
ene n. See perrier, 
pierrot (pye-16’), n. [F. di y 
ter.] 1. A form of Bele am ot Pierro Pi 
tl ie 3 M's basque ent lowi 
1e neck, but having sleeves Orn 
close of the cighteenth century — 2, is te 
whose costume was white, or white with aes 
large and loose, and with very long Ale 
popular character in masked balls, ‘ 
pier-table (pér’ta”bl), n. An ornamental tatle 
intended to stand between two windowsandto 
occupy the whole of the lower part of the pier 
between the windows. Itis often combined witha 
pier-glass, and the glass is sometimes carried down belor 
the top of the table and between its uprights, 
piest, n. See pize. i 
piet, piot (pi’et, piot), n. [Also pyot, piat, pit 
< pie2 + -ct.] 1. The magpie.—2. The water. 
ouzel or water-pict, Cinclus aquaticus : 80 called 
from the party-colored plumage. [Scotland] 
pieted, pioted (pi’et-ed, pr’ot-ed), a. [K pith 
piot, + -ed2.] Pied or piebald. [Scott 
Pietism (pi‘c-tizm), n. (=F. pile 
pietismo; as pict-y + -ism.] 1, The whelatter 
inaugurated by the Pietists, who, a sought 
part of the seventeenth century orm thera 
to revive the declining piety o ie and prit 
churches in Germany} tho Pe evotion orgo 
tices of the Pietists.—2. [Le] int 


intel 
i i < distinguished from mere + 
liness of life, as distinguish ol opprobri 


Pietist (pi’e-tist), % L= 2" ġno of 
pietista; as pieci ey inthe 


religious reformer es, Their print 
teenth and eighteenth conti ement, SPRL 
as defined by the originator O try), include nig 
* par e seventce o i 
ae parh Page the Bible, the Ii a practic i wl 
pare ritual work of the church, ics, i ‘a ra 
piety, charity in the treet tho systems ot nese p 
‘ rgani a ce spe 
others, a reoret ne in act dance reach jingi 
ical instruction rte of PIA feelit 
Utotes and a more eMUEDES: crass 
ne disciples were 164 in ios app re dn reli 
ners ate term fs som times Oe other a ra 


ogg on m : 
any one who lays strom intelligem! 


gion, as distingws 
cal life. 


Pietist + -t¢- Charactens om 7 
setae ON e ROn Sa eLA } 
e as distin g rials’ pigil 


Jectual orthodoxy: 7ij-kal) per sensa aton’ 
pi-e-t otic, I er pare, jp 
eas Pictistte, oy (Ie ink iB 


al.) Same as Ph dori 


N when on 2 Aig 
es Dor ( pya’tri 


stone: see pe ap 
stone quartie S i 


y also piotie (earlier 
scle. I. piété = Pr. 
Pe, piedade 
pius, pious: 
aler form of the same 
Y: ter of being pious or 
ae natural or filial affec- 
toward one’s 
ry, or penefactors. 
: 
: says, let them learn 
nephews, let Jean 
„quite their parents : 
tore 1 Tim. v. 4 


r 

J » and te 1 
si at Heoptable before God. 
ang * 


vel usband 
jes T owe as 2 h 
ne duties 


eê! ri ! > 
petty of i Pare cher, spanish Curate, iv. 1. 
q reverence for tho Supreme Be- 
jn anc 


i ERL ase senti- 
3, prit F pedience inspired by iioa 
P Dal Og 
Jines$S. viety to Men, Revenge 
3; god Gods, Picty to Men, Revi 
I elon to OT » “Howell, Letters, ii. 11. 
i jeilness “al rao maintains this discipline will 
mon erry tus rely. ja 
suri in verti and Tenurch-Government, il. 3 
di h, ae 
Beer picky. 200 medioan: “87m. 2 pe 
in ber Pi eligion. ' 
we iD) on, (imitative.] ame as 
p 


e) ö-č-lek-tri 
aeih, ojt (pie-20-C-1 ek- 

j electri y press, + E. electri i] Y 
np 0 oduced by pressure, as that of 2 
j F quartz, which becomes electrified 


h A 7 i- 
(pice-zom’e-ter), n. [= T, piezo- 
, piezometro ; irreg. S o; 
ee 1679» measure.] 1. Any instrument 
ei ascertaining or testing pres- 
instrument for 
showing the compressibility of 
water or other liquid, and the 
degree of such compressibil- 
ity under varying pressures. 
A common form (see figure) consists 
of a strong glass cylinder, within 
which is supported a small vessel (C) 
with a graduated stem containing 
the liquid under experiment, also a 
thermometer (T) and manometer (M). 
The pressure is exerted by the piston 
moved by a serew at the top, and 
transmitted by the water with which 
the cylinder is filled to the liquid in 
the vessel C. The amount of this pres- 
sure is measured by the manometer. 
The compressibility is shown by the 
fall of the liquid (and index) in the 
graduated stem, and its amount can 
bo readily calculated if the capacity 
of C, in terms of these scale-divisions, 
is known. 

8. An instrument consisting 
essentially of a vertical tube 
ire 


water 


inserted intoa w: 
othe fluid at that 
"ascends in the 
A soundin; 
taken of th 


at great depths to indicate 
ung 1.—5, An instrument for 
Pressure of gas in the bore of a gun. 
© paf. 
ira, torment Me [S It. piffero, piffera, pi- 
also nan). to Difera, ee ERN a 
Gna vi g. pifaro (also pifano), a fife, < 
ical ine Sppe, fife: see pipel, fife.] 1. A 
‘small oboe aent, either a small flageolet or 
tarts of Italy used by strolling players in some 
tangto 2 Md Tyrol.— 2, The name of an 
tiel pi pi Same as bifara, 
me; < MT} [Also dial. peg; early mod. E. 


ine tigge a 


Origi scuri f 
Grtttionsd ge p Em obscure. An AS. *pecy 


uf (pif) 


Earle); but this is doubt- 
SRN ardly produce the E. 
ie ittle chila he word is related to LG. 
` pik Dan. pige = Sw. piga 

» 18 doubtful.] 1. A hog; 
Va porker, or young swine 
3 w pene called boar, 
metimes used i - 
Seda likened Hoe 


litter + - . what was of much more 
D vf new-farrowed pigs no less than 
Lamb, Roast Pig. 

€; pork. 


an 
d a meat that is nourishing and 


80 
gly well er ently eaten; it may be 


- Anson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


Weit isa m 
fiig, inged Bee 
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3. An oblong mass of metal that has been rt 

while stillmolten into a mold excavated insar a 
specifically, iron from the blast-furnace a 
into molds excavated in sand aaa aie 
series of parallel trenches connected by a channel runni 

at right angles to them, ‘The fron thus cools in the forma 
of semi-cylindrical bars, or pigs, united at one end Oy ate 


other bar called the sow: so ca 
bare n: 80 called from a coarse ci 
son with a litter of pigs suckling. Á pest he 


The molds are a 


[We found] many barres of Iron, two pig 
e sats : DOTATO NA CO piga of Lead, foure 
Row ah rron enog and such like heauie things throwne 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 104 
Sometimes a pig will solidify partly vhite ii ; 
| Sor ig wills y partly as white iron pa 
as grey, the crystallization having commenced in a sats 
but not having spread throughout the whole mass before 
it solidified ; such iron is known as mottled pig, 
Encyc. Brit., XIII, 284. 
4. A customary unit of weight for lead, 301 


pounds.— All-mine pig, pig-iron smelted entire 
ore or mine EEEE ote ina ees oe in 
Hunt wae pig. See hunt.—Long pig, masked pig, etc. 
; ee the ad jectives.—Pig’s whisper. (a) A low or inaudi- 
le whisper. (b) A very short space of time. [Slang.]} 

You'll find yourself in bed in something less than a piy's 
whisper. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxii. 
Please the pigs, if circumstances per 
tic substitute for please God or if it ple v 
is e apparently a mere alliterative caprice; it has been 
variously regarded as an altered form of pix, pyx, the box 
which held the host; or of pixies, fairies ; or of the “Saxon 
piga, a virgin "(as if meaning the Virgin Mary). These 
conjectur e all absurd, As to the last, no “Saxon 
piga” he entry “piga, puellula.” in Somner, Lye, 
ete., Ís an error. 

I'll have one of t 
me, and [if (it)} p 


Sussex pig, a v 


wigs to carry into the country with 

the pigs. T. Brown, Works, ii. 198. 

el in the form of a pig, made at the 

Bellevue or othe: ssex pottery. When empty it stands 
upon the four feet, but when in use it stands upright, 
its head is lifted off to allow of its being filled, and it 
serves as a drinking-cup. The jest of being ordered to 
drink a “hogshead” of beer in response to a toast, or the 
like, refers to the emptying of such a cup, See Sussex rus- 
tic ware, under ware.—To bring one’s pigs to a pretty 
market, to muke a very bad bargain, or to manage any- 
thing in a very bad way. 

pig! (pig), v. 7.5 pret. and pp. pigged, ppr. pig- 
ging. {6 pigt, n.) 1. To bring forth pigs; 
pring forth in the manner of pigs; litter.—2. 
To act as pigs; live like a pig; live or huddle 
as pigs: sometimes with an indefinite i. 

But he hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen fel- 
ons pigging together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen feet 
square would form a subject suited to the dignity of his- 
tory. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

To pig it like the prodigal son in the solitudes of ostra- 
cism. Westminster Rev., CXX 

The working man here is content to pig in, to use an 
old-country term, inaway that an English workman would 
not care to do. The Engineer, LXV. 480. 

pig? (pig), n. [Abbr. of piggini.] 1. An earthen 
vessel; any article of earthenware. 
uhair the pig breaks let the shells lie. ae 

P Rich proverb (Ray's Proverbs, 1678, p. 388). 

2. A can fora chimney-top.—3. A potsherd. 
[Scotch in all uses. ] : 
pig-bed (pig’bed), n. The bed or series of molds 
formed of sand into which iron 1s run from the 
blast-furnace and cast into pigs. ! 
pig-boiling (pig’boi‘ling), n. Same as 
dling. See puddling. 
ig-cote (pig’k6t), n. 3 
Pie deer (pig ae), n. The babirussa. | 
pigeon (pij/on), n. [Early mod. E. also pidgeon, 
pigion; < ME. pigeon, pijon, pygeons pyjor, S 
OF. pigeon, pujon, pynjon, pignon, also poira 
F. pigeon = Pr. pijon = Sp. mco bird eu 
cione, pippione, a pigeon, & young , p 


wet-pud- 


i ipi - chirping bird, a 
ipio(n-), a young piping oF chirping bird, 
pipio irt, chirp: see pipet, peep. For the 


o native (AS.) word for ‘pi- 
vi i Any bird of the 
technical char- 
several hundred in 


form, cf.widgeon. t 
geon’ is dove: see dove}.] ; 
family Columbide (which see for 
The species are 


acters); a dove. 


Domestic pigeon, homing variety- 


VITI. 878. pigeon (pij'ọn), v. t. 


pigeon-breast (pij’on-brest), n. 


A pigsty. [Proy. Eng.] P. g 


pigeon-fancier (pij'ọn-fan”si-èr), n. 


pigeonfoot (pij'on-fùt), 7. 


pigeon-goose 


pigeon-hearted 


number, and are fonnd in nearly all parts of the wi 
Many kinds are distinguished by qualGring pelle, fips 
pigeon, ground pigeon, passenger- pigeon, wnutmeg-pigeon, 
rock-pigean, and any of theni may be called døre, aa stock 
dove, rock-dove, ring-dore, turtle.doce, wocd-dove, (ee the 
compound names, and dorel.) Few species are common- 
ly geen in confinement, except in y extensive avia- 
ries, one of the commonest being the g-dove; but the 
rock-pigeon or rock-dove, Cotumba , is everywhere 
thoroughly domesticated, and perhaps all the artificial va- 
ricties have been produced by careful breeding from this 
one, Fancy pigeons have naturally received many fanci- 
ful names of their br strains, and endless color-varl- 
ations, Some of thes mes are —() from localities, ac- 
arba (from Barbary), Bruns- 
Amase , Florentines, Lahorea, Orien- 
b) from resemblance to other birds, as 
ies, owls, starlings, swallows, awifts; (e) from char- 
acteristic actions, as carriers, croppers, dragoons, hom- 
ers, pouters, roller blera; (d) 
from peculiarities of 

fantails (see cut und 
backs, helmets, hy: 
under jacohin}, nuns, porcels 
turbits. Some names, like 


ieerette, and tur- 


ons are known as squab and squealers. 
so used, with a qualifying word, to 

n d like or likened to a pigeon, a8 prairie- 

t- pigeon, Cle, 

2. A simpleton to be swindled; a gull: opposed 


pigeon, 


to rook. See stoal-pigeon. (Slang. ]— Barba: 
pigeon. Same as barb3, 2.— Blue pigeon, « deep-sea leac 
asounding-lead.—Cape pigeon, a small petrel, spott 
black and white, abundant off the Cape of Good Hope, the 
damier, Procellaria or Daption capensis, belonging to 
the family Procellariid@, See cut under Daption.— Clay 
pigeon, see clay.—Crown pigeon, Goura coronata, See 
cut under Goura.— Diving pigeon, the pigeon, sea- 
dove, or black guillemot, Uria grylle. < t under guil- 
lemot.— Mechanical pigeon. (a) A device to which a 
flying motion is imparted by means of a spring released 
by a trigger, or othery to supply the place of living pi- 
geons in shooting-ma' 3, or to aiford practice to marks- 
men in shooting birds on the wing. {t may be a strip 
of sheet-metal with blades bent in a propeller form, and 
caused to rise by being rotated rapidly, or it may be a 
ball of g rra-cotta, or the like. (b) A toy consisting 
of a light propeller-wheel, which, on being made to re- 
volve rapidly by means of a string wound about a shaft on 
which it rests, rises in the air in a short flight. — Nicobar 
pigeon, Calenas nicobarica., See cut under Calænas, — 
Pigeon's egg, 2 bead of Venetian glass, the form and size 
of which give rise to the name. uch beads were pro- 
duced as ly as the fifteenth century, and very ancient 
ones are preserved.—Pigeon's milk, a non-existent arti- 
cle, in search of which April fools are despatched, Malli- 
well. {Humorous.]—Tooth-billed pigeon, Didunculux 
strigirostris. See cut under Didunculus.— To luck a 
pigeon, to swindle; fleece. [Slang.]— Wild pigeon, in 
the United States, specifically, the pas enger-pigeon, Ecto- 
pistes migratorius. See cut under paasenger-pigen. 

[< pigeon, n.] To pluck: 
fleece; strip of money by the tricks of gam- 
bling. [Slang.] 


Then hey! at Dissipation’s call 
To every Club that leads the ton, 
Hazard ’s the word ; he flies at all, 

He’s pigeon'd and undone. 
Observer, No. 27. 


(Richardsom,) 


pigeonberry. (pij/qn-ber’i), n. The pokeweed. 


See garget, 5, and Phytolacca. 

a i 1. The breast 
of a pigeon.—2. A deformity occurring in per- 
sons affected with rickets, in which the costal 
cartilages are bent inward, and the sternum or 
preast-bone is thrown forward. 

i eon-breasted (pij’/gn-bres’ted), a. Affected 
with pigeon-breast. 


pigeon-cherry (pij’on-cher‘i), n. Same as pin- 


cherry. 


Pigeon-English (pij'on-ing'glish), n. See Pid- 


gin-English. 


pigeon-express (pij’gn-eks-pres’).. Thecon- . 


veyance of intelligence by means of a carrier- 
or homing-pigeon. 

neier One who 
keeps and breeds pigeons. 

A plant: same as 


dove’s-foot, 1. 


(pij’on-gés), n. An Australian 
cose, Cercopsts nove- hollandiz. 
pigeon-grass (pij/on-gris),n. A grass, Setaria 
glauca, found in stubble-fields, ete., and very 
widely diffused. It is said to be as nutritious 
as Hungarian grass, but the yield is small. 
U. S.J 
“te “hawk (pij/on-hak), n. One of the smaller 
hawks, about as large as a pigeon, or able to 
prey on birds as large as pigeons. (a) A small 
true falcon of America, Faleo columbarius, and some close- 
ly related species, corresponding to what are termed mer- 
lins in Europe. (b) The sharp-shinned hawk, Acciptter fus- 
cus or A. velox, See cut at sharp-shinned. (U. 8.) 
pigeon-hearted (pij‘on-hiir’ted), a. Timid as 
a bird; easily frightened. 
irst Out, The drum, the drum, sir! 
PH T never saw such pigeon hearted people. 
What drum? what danger“ —Who’s that that shakes be- 
hind there? Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 
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pigeonhole = e i 
- 4 s ing (pij'on-wing), ”. . A mode of Prat g 
pigeonhole ( ij'ọn-hōl), n, 1. One of the holes pigeonwi TA PaE piod by mên c of re Mr. Tanivey Ment. 
‘in a dove-cote or pigeon-house throngh which dressing : Pe ee tan spe- Stelling, Mr, ih hadnt 
tho birds pass in and out. Hence—2. Alittle cially a the latter isa the eighteenth cen- ©! school a thon’ pou 
ivision i se for papers, tury; aso, a wig so called. 3 oughly 
compartment or division in a ca papers, ) man slightly overdressed. His club and pi- pig-heade. dl _ George ie 
ji Pct, sit 


Ble ali A young L 
a ae E E a wwe A E PIEAUG get 
d 5 hole ne: K 4 and his white- powdered q as wr: ed with a black pig- k ate 
stitutions nlready made, ticketed, sorted, and umber velvet ribbon shot with silver. a og e pig-headedn Ss (ni or pe 
o G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, xiii, rof being pig g heq” 


à ; p. x k 3 obstinacy 5 
8. Ono of a series of holes in an arch of a fur- 9 A brisk fancy step or caper in delane skat- ni stinacy, 

Qi v s 5 5) pig-h l z 
naco through which the gases of PO R ing, ete.: as, to cut a pigeonwing. R (pig? 
pass.—4. One of a series of holes in the b co Shaking off straw and furs, wraps and pattens, the Ta- S tions, a 
at the bottom of a keir through whieh its liquid qies had no sooner swallowed cups of tea than they were Of a furna 
contents can be discharged.—5. pl. An old whisked into line for the Virginia reel, over against a row 


i i 5 valiers arrayed with bac 
English game rasombling modern bagatelle, of cavaliers arrayed wii 
Shit i ri i eavities beneath their shoulder-blade 
in which balls were rolled through little cavities > neath (hed pumpa ‘Then w sc 
ne I Te ACY, eS * ticiple of pi An obgo’ 
Threepence I lost at nynepiness but I got pigeonwood (pij/on-wud), n. A name of vari- pi 2 Of pitchi, ~ 
z yi i 2 Rii - pi AT . 
Bix oepaptawends WP Ao en tipodes, iva ous trees or their wood, from the marking or ree (p Ne 
i i ri f the latter. (a) Pisonia obtusata of OW; any small 
i there was nine-pins plaid coloring of t a sonia obtusata of the Eng. : l 
AS arated Aa to beget anes: > x West Indies and eonan also called beefwood, corkwood pi SN U. S. ( eastern e a 
Frost-Fair Ballads (1684). (Nares.) and porkacood. (b) Dipholis salicifolia, a re fragrant tre con l (pig Vem) 7 nd of Lon 
z PA Dinspyros tetrasperma, a shrub ; and several s s of Coc- omes from the bl + M . Ito 
an over-wide space between  ¢ofota—all of the West Indies. (c) Guettarda speciosa, a A flat picce of To ast-furnace R 
E E x n, which j * Deg 
s hung g 
50 


senda ae) 


[See pi 
. Pickle 
Mcelosed a j 


6. In printing, 


; s s, 
rinted words. Also called rat-hole. small evergreen of tropical shores in both hemispheres. terposed 3, 
+ Do. t: j- (d) ConnarusGuianensis (Omphalobium Lambertit) ot Sov h posed between the f 3. 
pigeonhole (pij/on-hol), v. t; pret. and pp. pi ( n ae nonae t Lamberti) ot South ; 1e fir : 
conholed, ppr. pigeonholing. [< pigeonhole, 1] ae moodpecker (Pi ate called een: ee rable to retard m Tan 
9 pek-eér), n. ; Pig-iron breaker, a power. ooking, Th 


o place or file away ina pigeonhole; hence, *¢ TOD 
Bs ° EDS Same as jlicker?. OWer-hg 
to lay aside for future consideration; henee, to _* AANI Havi nace, suitapla Mer ady 
GA : i , = >a Hav sma res pi ¢ . pled fa 
ary ret: “shelve”: tre: . pig-eye (pig id), a. Having small dull eyes pig- a Me for charge 
Jay aside and ignore or forget ; helve”; treat “vith heavy lids, appearing sunken: said of per- Deread (Pig led), n, Lead in pig Be 
-a ICIS or BS; lead} 


with intentional neglect: as, to Buealols an eons ) i 
application for an appointment; to pigeonhole |. i cy i a after reduction fh, 'dinarily of 
sectemie: ; a Bee pig faced Cie ine tke Having a piggish physi- pieneah on the ore,” Seo pin 
It is true that in common life ideas are spoken of as be- ania ooking like a pig: as, the pig-fuced pigment (pig’menty ve ee 
( wine (see piment), OF ISME. pigment, Spi 


ing treasured up, forming a store of knowledge: the im- > na ? 
plie pig-fish (pig’fish), n. Any one of various fishes F. pigment, < I 
x 3 de 


ed notion ld a Rg are duly arranged and, as it hich É 
were, pigeun-holed for future use. _ which make a grunting noise when taken out yere J 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 409. of the water. (a) A grunt or grunter; a member of the goe Ay pig), paint: 
He had hampered the business of the State Department Hæmulonidæ or Pristipomidæ; specifically, Orthopristis toi anes that is or can be usi 
by pigeon-holing treaties for months, as chrusopterus. (b) A sciænoid fish, the spot ‘or lafayette to impart color to bod x 
N. A. Rer, CXXVII. 63. Liostomus obliquus. (c) A cottoid fish, the sculpin, Cottus ~ fi 

octodecimspinosus. (d) A labroid fish of New South Wales, 1M lumps so lightly held Rite of a powder or 
5 ner 


pigeonholed (pij‘on-hold), a. Formed with ¢ x i 4 
igeonholes for the eseape of gases of com- ii ace eae mae foots or pigfe pulverized, which after it has been mi 
ustion, as the arch of a furnace, or for the “(tuts fet). A hie a wad ae or pigfeet a liquid medium ean be led ed with 
discharge of liquids, as the bottom of a keir. eus, of the Mediter pP d 3, Scorpæna por- surfaces to be colored. Pigmenti 
pigeon-house (pij’on -hous), n. A house for fae PE ER: T m and contiguous wa- poate wy coloring ‘matter which whos ete 
igeons; a pigeonry; a oracolo. i a nea Propere ca ami op gt me head are monly used wR Monae two words are on 
pigeon-livere (pij‘on-liv’érd), a. Mildin tem- pressed, and the color is SA, mottled Sant painting, the pigments are ground (See paint) nt 
per; pigeon-hearted; soft; gentle. dotted with black. and Them smooth, usually in ooy EE OR 
i So q ck, x SPN TEERAA , usually in poppy- or nut-oil, since these 
1 am pigs ter anise pall pig-footed (rig fut’ed), a. Having feot like a dry best and do not deaden the colors. 
To make oppression bitter. pig's: as, tho pig-footed perameles, Charopus 1, 1¥ou will allow me, Pyrophilus 
t 4 Idt! £ us aly a me, Pyrophilus, for the avi . 
i a Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 605. castanotis. See cut at URNAR , e ween n EN the word pigments Coen 
pigeon-match (pij’on-mach), n. A meeting or Piggery! (pig’e-ri), .; pl. piggeries (-ri „ pared materials! (as) cochineal Ayermiliony omnia 
a 1i] O $ 4 g’e-ri), n.; pl. piggeries (-riz). [< painters, dyers, and other artifle ors make use of to im- 
contest where pigeons are shot at as they are pig) + -ery.] A place where pigs are kept; a Part or imitate particular colours. Boyle, Works, I. ts 


ed by pain 


ies; technically, a E 


: AEA pozon called trapa placed at a pigsty or set of pigsties. 2. In biol., organic coloring matter; any orgat- 
Aare eee piggery? (pig’e-ri), n.; pl. piggeries (-riz). [< ized substance whose presence in the tissues ot 


pigeon-pair (pij’on-piir), n. Twins of opposi nig? + -er 
s . site Dy ery.) A place where earthen vessels A 
sex, boy and girl: j 2 P] 2 z o earthen vessels animals and plants colors them. Pigme 
3,20) gitl: so called because pigeons are made or sold; a pottery, Jamieson. generic or indifferent term, most kinds of pigmen 
nd or 


lay tw i i 
SuN A e pay omy hatch a par of [Scotch.] specific names. Coloring matter of one kin 9 
2 le and a female. piggesniet, n. See pigsney. Chaucer. is almost universal in animals and plants, compara 
3 X few of which are colorless, Pigments are very generally 


pigeon-pea (pij’on-pé), n, See Cajan iggin! (pig'i y 5 
pigeon-plum (pi’on-plum), hs A Aie sized We One ae N Ceci MEAR a ttle distributed in the integument and its appe 
, Coce i a aan Iie ns dim. of pigeadh skin, and especially th 13, SCA 

feat a aca eeeate, common in semi- (=It. pighcad), an EG jar, SON ats in, and the leaves and other soft parts of 
y n t. Ir, 7 * , . 

of a deep brown tinged ts wood is hard and close-grained, Cf. Ir. pigin, a small pail, noggin, = W. picyn, Siment in the epidermis 
if Its abundant grape-like fruit is a RA AS noggin. Hence, by abbr., pig?.] 1. Suai of the eye 1s due to the heavy pigmen 
Cerna lian males ees vessel with an erect handle choroid, and various colors of they, Bena d 
y continuing rey 7 iments. Such coloring matters a 

peon olotithestayosiabove aa eae which open and shut, producing ne chy atl 


pigeonry (pij’on-ri), n.; pl. pigeonries (-ri 
>, : + pl. pigeonries (-riz). [< is 
pigeon +-ry.] A 5 i 7 the rim, cele 
Bron yT nene phere pigeons are kept; A ae ; or play of color of the chameleon, 4 olphin, ia aa calir 
pigeon’s-bl 1 u COVE Cole, : Piggin, to milk in, immuletra. Holyoke. other animals. In many low animals an plates orev 
fee ie: lood (pij‘onz-blud), n. The colorof Wooden piggins. yoke. OPen prement is characteristic of generte ye ‘sect 
eae ark ruby, scarcely so dark as the beef’s- Piggin, “a small wooden ves: z amd: higher groups, 28 among infusorians, A 
1 . These two shades are the most admi used as a dipper.” (Sout! n vessel with an erect handle, under cell. § oetened with hone? 
mutat ekong: admired Trans. Amer. nt Pe oes ro Se Highly spiced wine SW ee 
pigeon’ y * $ . Philol. Ass., > . 41. ae. 2 ; 
pecan ei (pij onz-gràs), n. (Cf. Gr. zept- et small earthen vessel; a pitcher 2 Alon eS piment. sade with patne 1 pie 
also a dove-cote, < ow vessel provided with a long handle at ERA or sum other condyrr g, T.s) P 
Palladius, Husbon edin helme 


ve.] The common v CHO used a i r. i a by 

fi er- y s used as a dipper.—Boat-piggin, a small prepar 

said to be fre ed pi P piggin belonging to a boat’ l, "bailin i j vs ty i y 
quent: i 9 (pig i y ae oat's gear, used for bailing. Pigment color, in dye ne vehicle i ico Pi 


es fancied to be 4 Origin obscur he ee i i 
5 geten geste which the fee fixed sae fa pawg B EE ONCU DY ce aa mtt 
The pintail duck, rage are een on cathe boardsof thelower _ p. 375- tal (pig’men-tal): a (Pals 

. Halliwell. 0 e ig Del jements CSP ot 
well. [Proy. Eng.] gm aining to pigMeN”* 5 a cell ore iach 


m the resemblance pirr Ixe 
i eon or rA Piggiah (pig ish), a. [K pig + -ishl.] Likea Ofor pertaining er pigment, 88 °° F. pi- 
gin disposition, habits, or manners; hoggish; ing Or containing Po tari) g pieg 


e cut under auto 5 
swinish; especially, greedy: said chiefly of per- pigmentary (pig 
1 : sons. £ i; re: < pigment T -nij t orelis 
. Having that piggi 5 taire; < PI egeneration yo inorm tne ect pes: 
characterizes pi- Piggishness (pig’ish-nes), n. The character of Pigmentary or of the driho retint poria t 
ng piggish; especially, greediness. ie — pigmentary 1? fo reti 
; st Jayer 


‘aceous birds, 20; 
ound-birds o Piggle (pig’l), v. t [A var. of pickiel.] To the outermost genls 


X root up (potat i 3 i 
and the curas- ee o oes) with the band. Halliwell. pismentatio n (Pig 


igging potatoes, and in mixi i 
E , and in mixing various mate- Pl ~ COn 
» as clay, mortar, compost, ete. secretes OY sas 


TL 

Pig-headed ( ig’hed’, 2 e 
e-  eq2 (pig‘hed’ed), a. [$ pigi + head + Cell. ont; ae 
a pig , Of Pig-sconce,] Stupid and obstinate as cial pigmernig’montes 
mae pidly perverse; unreasonably set in pigmen ee ith pig nt 


z harged wi le C 
You should be some d F jement-granu 
scon me dull trad m pigm' ale 0 
eu A B. Jonson, Ni ows fee the New r grain oF particle 
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at-granule 


p which pigment usually 


pigm?e 
se 
[< pigment T 


1h 5 
of color- 


destitute 
ment- mol /o-kul), n. 


[NL., fem. of 


is pig ame as tapt- 
sa (Pi ame as lay 
moses NL. “pigmen- 
fynen-tOs)» 4 (<3 7 i es J 
(PE itum, pigment: see f Dees 


pigi 
nt 


1! 
pig 


ren-tus), “ [< pigment + 


ni pentose. 
ig’men 


BH, Knight. 
1. A definite 
ped pigmentary 
eye-spot of cer 
wnd rotifers.— 
1 spot present 


circums! 
ally so-called å 
aules, as infu orians 

a reddish oF browni 


Metal in pigs, as it 
first operation of 


he 


_ Pig-me 
ting: Pig cal A 
ive a as 

A e sca a a 
yor of Ae psolete form of pygmy. 
pygmy 
See pignorale. 

{< E. pignon, the kernel 
a gable, gable-end Sp. 
the kernel of a pine-cone, 
jean i t, nine-cone, pine: see pinc- 

‘inca, a pine-nut, pine-Cone, i SEA OLA 
ay An paiblo seed of the cones of certain 
ines as Pinus Pinca, the nut- or stone-pine of 
sathern Europe.—2. In arch., a gable: the 
tamal French architectural term, sometimes 
welin English. TA a 
pgorate, pignerate (pig’nd-, Nera J) Ve tes 
nt and pp. pignorated, pignerated, ppr. pigno- 
nting piguerating. [< L. pigneratus (ML. also 
qoratus), pp. of pignerare (ML, also pigno- 
rare), pledge, pignerari, take as a pledge (> It. 
jigiorare = Pg. penhorar = OF, pignorer, 
ge), < pignus (pigner-, pignor-), a pledge: 
pimus] 1. Topledge; pawn; mortgage.— 
2, o tako in pawn, as a pawnbroker, Blount, 
figorate (pig’nd-vat), a. [< ML. pignoratus, 
M: see the verb.] Pignorative. 

Ponorate and hypothecary rig) vere now. : 
Ai n ghts were unknown as 
iai protected by action at the time now being dealt 
i Encyc. Brit., XX. 690, 
inmation (pignpai’shon), n. [= OF. pi- 
MAE pignoratio(n-), LL. pignera- 
fieis TA pawning, < L. pignerare, pp. 
of pled ain edge: ee pignorate.| 1. The act 
Ride 2. In civil law, the 

6.0 cattle that have done damage as se- 


‘arity till satisfaction i : 
| inotative anon is made. See pignus. 


ipon 


igneratey "| 
imon (pn YOr)s | 
nf ine-cone, also 
vin = Pg. pinhão, 


KL [Rare.] 
st) a Plede » pignus (pigner-, pig- 
ha 0 A s 3 Š 
Hse agree Vince, in pangere, fix, fasten, 
a thing, o th ract.] Apledge; the deposit 
*lominion oy © transfer of possession of it 
e of an o ie w as security for tho perform- 
il civil taw fa tpo, Me essential idea in the Ro- 
: a, ot land, or T putting of property, whether of 
the paten, when they atonal jurisdiction (or servants 
eae regarded as property), under 
Tight of th r pledgee as security, so that, 
or Dledgee © owner was not extinguished. 
dings or an Could enforce his claim without 
3 Ent ee to gain possession; and 
Gs edge ; whit ca in pawn and also in the 
Siem a retaing n, € hypothee and mortgage imply 
Ate conti ght of ac an ossession, and that the creditor 
Hann ( Mgencies eure a right to demand possession 
Tig Dig nut), n gak 
i my long nails = Same as hawknut. 
a will dig tee: pig-nuts. 
Se St Wight ike ae me teeta 
9 ~ Venture our live ‘or acorns! 
+ The ves OU Pia ae 
j bom paruit of Fletche 
io, the Kon z 
Peet 
t 
tor hi 


editor 
R D 
7 rae the cag 


7 


B 


nut is thin-shelled, oily, at 
aen by swine. The hal 
R of the shellbark, though 


which hae Cral sorts o 
V8 as thi thi 


in a shell ckories, called pig nuts, 


as the best French wal- 
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nuts, and yield their me Ty 
walnut kind, ae ay 


m ii nA 

3. The fruit of Omphalea triandra and O. di- 

andi a, of the West Indies and South Americ: 
i K miegos th erating removed is edible, and yields 

ome species at least) a fine limpid oil, 1 ana a spect 
oromere aroas an oil ad to be tual THEE ten 
or lubricating, či i d coma 
ind ial a nere called ovabe-cil, Also called cohnut 
pig-pen (pig/pen), n. A pen for pigs; a pigsty. 
pig-rat (pig’rat), n. The large bandicoot- rat of 

India Ja sokia bandicota. See cnt at Nesokia. 
pigroot (pig’rét), n. Any plant of th > genus 
Sisyrinchium. Pe oa 
pigsconce (pig’skons), n. A pig-headed fellow; 
a blockhead. $ Be page” 

_ Ding. 
No pig-sconce, mistress, 
Secret. He has an excellent headpiece, 

Massinger, City Madam, iii, 1, 
These representatives of the 
tion judged by circumstances ; 
no effect on them, 


asily ; they are a e 
everley, V ehia A we 


He is 


conces of the popula- 
y shows and seems had 
G. Meredith, The Egoist, xxxvii. 
pig’s-face (pigz'fūās), n. A plant. See Mesem- 
bryanthemum. $ 
pigskin (pig’skin), n. 1. The skin of a pig. 
especially when prepared for saddlery, binding, 
or other purposes.—2, A saddle. [Collog.] 
e was my governor, and no better master ever sat in 
g Dickens, 
pigsneyt, pigsnyt (pigz’ni), n. [Also pigsnye, 
pigsnie; ME. piggesnye, piggesneyghe, jit. 
'p ye’; pigges, gen. of pigge, pig; neyghe, 
a variant, with attracted n of indef. art., of 
cyghe, ete., eye: see cycl.] 1. A pig’s eye: 
used, like eye and apple of the eye, to denote 
something especially cherished; hence, as a 
term of endearment used of or to a woman, a 
darling. í 


She was a primerole, a piggesnye. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 82. 

Miso, mine own pigsnie, thou shalt hear news of Dame- 
tas. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii 

Thou art, 
As I believe, the pigsney of his heart, 
Massinger, Picture, ii. 1. 
2, An eye: applied to a woman’s eye. [Mumor- 
ous. ] 
Shine upon me but benignly, 
With that one, and that other pigsney. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, II. i. 560. 
3. The carnation pink. 
pigsticker (pig’stik’ér), n. 
a pig-killer.—2. A boar-hunter. 
dian.] 

Owing to the courage, horsemanship, and skill with his 
spear required in the pigsticker, . . . it {chasing the wild 
boar] must be regarded as an admirable training for cav- 
alry officers. Athenaum, No. 3226, p. 255. 
3. A long-bladed pocket-knife. [Slang.] 

pigsty (pig’sti), n.; pl. pigsties (-stiz), A sty or 
pen tor pigs; a pig-pen. 

To go and live in a pigsty on purpose to spite Wakem 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 8. 
pig’s-wash (pigz’wosh), n. Swill. 

Moral evil is unattainability of Pig's-wash. a 

Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets, Jesuitism. 
ig’ igz'rak The Irish moss 
ig’s-wrack (pig2 rak), n., T $ Sı 

PGhondrus crispus: so called in England because 
boiled with meal and potatoes and used as food 
for pigs. i 
3 f Er 
pigtail (pig'tāl), n. +. 
1 of the hair 


1, A pork-butcher; 
[Anglo-In- 


1. The tail ofapig.—2. A 
cue formed of the head, as distin- 
euished from that of the periwig. This was re- 
tained Dy certain classes, as the sailors of the British pa 
after it had gone out of use in polite O m this 
way it survived as late as 1825. See cuel, 1. i 0) a 
S d we be so apt as we are now to compass onate the 
A and to forgive the insincerity of Charles the 
his pictures had portrayed him in a bob-wig and a pig-tatl. 
Bulwer, Pelham, xliv. 
Yonder still more ancient gentler in powdered hair 
i tl valk: ly along. 
and age a ae ep aant, Pitty Years Ago, p- 49. 
v, r igtailor cue. [Col- 

_ A person who wears a pigtal ) 
Pad Tobacco twisted into a rope or cord. 
i í y silver box in 

to Mr. John Grattan +... MY silver oy 

RR UA of sis citer Corrs x satin Sree 
a+ in which I desire the sort al 
eae, cheweth, called pigtail. ‘Swift, Will 


pigtailed (pig’tald), a. [< pigtail + -ed?.] 1. 


Having a tail like a pig S- : 

The Sarat to the Zoological Beene a dur- 
ing the past week include a Pigtailed MKT xT G28 
2, Wearing a pigtail or cue; having the hair 
done up into a cue. 


Dapur, i. è. the fortress of Tabor, 


th of the Beer de- 
i eses II. 
fended by pistaited Hittites against Ram eee 


Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV 
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pike 
Pigtailed baboon, the clacma.— Pi ed mi e 
or monkey, Macacua nemestrinur of Java, Sumatra, e 
neo, and the Malay peninsula, having a short tail. 
pigweed (pig’wed), n. 1. A plant, one of the 
goosefoots, Chenopodium album, also called 
laml’s-quarters and bacomeeed. It is sometimes 
used as a pot-herb. The name extends more or 
less to other species of the genns.—2. The 
green amaranth, Amarantus relroflerus, & com- 
mon weed around sties and barn-vards.—Wwinged 
pisweed, a coarse branching herb, Cyelaloma platyphal- 
um, found from the upper Miss pi westward, reser- 


bling goosefoot, but marked by rizon 
ing gooscloot, a a horizontal w encir- 
cling the calyx in fruit, y es gu 


pigwiggint, pigwidgint, n. [Also pigwiggen, pig- 
Pees int, pigwiggen, pig 
widgeon; appar. a fanciful name, prob. based 
on Puck or pisy.] A fairy; a dwarf; hence, 
anything very small: also used adjectively. 
Pigwiggen was this fairy knight, 
One wond'rous gracious in the sight 
Of fair queen Mab, Drayton, Nymphidia, st. 12. 
By Scotch invasion to he made a prey 
To such piguidgin myrmidons as th 
Clearcland Revired (006). (Narea.) 
pik (pik), n. A Turkish unit of length, a cubit. 
There are three chief piks —the Stamboull or khalebi, the 
endazeh, and the beladi or maseri, The longest is the 
Stamhouli, which is 26.89 English inches in Constantino- 
ple (26,85 in Wallachia, 26.4% in Mole > in 
Egypt). I he pik endazeh varies from 25. 
70 in Constantinople. The pik bels 
‘gypt. Formerly the law of Wallachi 
the pik khalebi should be 2 fect 2 inche and 101 
the pik en 1; 2 feet 1 inch and Slines English measure. 
pika (pi‘ki#), n. A small rodent quadruped of 
the genus Lagomys, family Lagomyide, belong- 
ing to the duplicidentate or lagornorphie series 
of the Rodentia, inhabiting alpine regions of 
the northern hemisphere. Tt is of about the size of 
arat, with soft fur, large rounded ears, and very short tail. 
There are several species. Also called ealling-hare, little 
chief hare, rat-hare, and cony, See cut under Lagomuys, 
pika-squirrel (p1’k kwurel),n. Achinchilla; 
any species of the genus Chinchilla. 

If the foregoing [species of Lagidium] be called rabbit- 
squirrels, the Chinchilla itself (C. lanigera) may be termed 
a pika-squirrel. Stand, Nat. Hist., V. 88. 

pike! (pik), n. [Early mod, E. also pyke; < ME. 
pike, pyke, pyk, a sharp point, an iron point or 
tip of a staff or spear, a piked staff or spear, < 
AS, pie, in earliest form piic, a pike (glossing 
ML. acisculum for *aciculum, a needle or pin), 
also in comp. horn-pic, a peak, pinnacle (rare 
in all uses), = MD. pijecke, a pike, spear. later 
had f % z 
pieke, D. piek, a pike, spear, flourish with the 
pen, dash, = MLG. pek, LG. pek, pick, a pike, 
spear, G. pike, pieke, a pike, spear, spade 
at cards, pick, a spade at cards, = Sw. pik, a 
pike, spear, = Dan. pike, a pike, spear, pik. a 
pike, peak (naut.), OF. pique, picque, a pike. 
spear, pikeman, spade at cards, F. pique, pike, 
spear, spade at cards, = Sp. Pg. pica, f., a pike, 
spear, pikeman, = Olt. pica, It. picca, a pike, 
spear, peak (ML. pica, a pike, spear, piekax); 
Ang Sp. pico, m., sharp point, peak, top, point 
of land, pickax, spout, beak, bill, = Pg. pico, 
m., peak, top, summit, = Olt. pico, m., dim. 
picchio, an iron hammer, beetle, pickax, ete, 
(ML. picus, a hook) (the Teut. and Rom. forms 
and senses show more or less reaction); also 
in Celtic: Ir. pice, a pike, fork, = Gael. pie, a 
pike. spear, pr = W. pig, a point, pike, 
pill, beak. = Bret. pik,a pike, point, pickax; ef. 
Ir. picidh,a pike, spear, vitehfork; peac, a sharp- 
ointed thing, ete., whence: ult. E. peak (see 
peakl); prob. orig. with initial s, < L. spica, 
ï., spicum, neut., & point, ear of grain, top or 
tuft of a plant, LL. also a pin, whence ult. E. 
spike: see spike. Ct. pick}, the forms pickl and 
pikel in noun and verb uses being more or less 
confused. Hence pikel, v., pike?, pike, and, 
through OF. and F., pikeS and pique, as well as 
picket), piquet, ete 1, Asharp point; a spike. 
Specifical y —(a) A poi mt of iron or other metal forming 
the head or tip of a staff or spear. (b) A central spike 
sometimes used in targets and bucklers, to which it was 
affixed by means of a screw. (c) In turning, a point or 
center on which to fasten anything to be turned. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rasping, they 
pitch between the pikes. J. Moxon. 
(d) A thorn; 2 prickle. (et) The pointed end of a shoe, 
such as were formerly in fashion, called piked ahoon, cra- 
cows, ete. See cut under cracow. 

It was ordained in the Parliament of Westminster, anno 
1463, . . . “that no man weare shoes or boots having pikes 
passing two inches in length.” 

J. Bryant, On Rowley’s Poems. 

2. A staff or shaft having at the end a sharp 

oint or tip, usually of iron or st eel. Specifically — 

ai) Such a staff used in walking; a pilgrim’s staff; apike- 
stafi. 


They were redy for to wende 
With puke and with sclavyn 
AS aimera were in | 


Payny 
Sehari Coer de Lion, l 611. 


(Latham) ~ 


Digitized by 


That Penitencia his pyke he schulde polsche newe. 
Piers Plineman (B), V. 482- 
) (1) A sharp-pointed weapon consisting of a long shaft 
Lo y Grandi with an iron head. It has 
Deen in use from ancient times, but 
the word dates apparently from the 
fifteenth century, About that pe- 
riod, and for some time later, it was 
the arm of a large part of the infan- 
try, and was from 1A to 20 feet long. 
It continued in use, although re- 
duced in length, throughout the 
seventeenth century, and was re- 
placed by the payer as the latter 
was improved. It was retained in 
the British army until a very Jate 
date as a mere ensign ofrank. (See 
half-pike and spontoan.) The pike 
has always been the arm of hastily 
levied and nneqaip d soldiers; 
thousands were used in the French 
revolution. Such pikes have usu- 
ally a round conical head, a mere 
ferrule of thin iron bent into that 
form, but long, shar) p-pointed, and 
formidable. ‘The pike of regular 


warfare had sometimes a round, sometimes a flat or 


spear-like head. eer 

In the Court there was a Soldier pourtrayed at length 
with a blacke pike in his hand. Coryat, Crudities, I. 223. 
e the sim- 


A weapon which replaced for a short tim: 
ae SEN pike; it had an ax-blade on one side and a 
pointed beak or took on the other. In this form it was 
retained in tho French army as a badge of rank as late as 
the first empire. (et) A pitchfork used by farmers. 


Arake for to hale up the fitches that lie, 
A pike for to pike them up, handsome to dry. 
Tusser, September's Husbandry. 
3. A a uy hill or mountain summit; 
apeak. [North. Eng.] 
A gathering weight of shadows brown 
Falls on the valleys as the sun goes down ; 
‘And Pikes, of darkness named and fear and storms, 
Uplift in quiet their illumined forms, 
Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 
Masses of broken crag rising at the very head of the 
valley into a fine pike, along whose jagged edges the rain- 
clouds were trailing. 
Mrs, Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, I. vii. 
4, A point of land; a gore. See gore?, n., 2. 
Prov. Eng.J—5. A large cock of hay. [Proy. 
ing.J—6}. Same as pikeman}, 1. 
Your halhardier should be armed in all points like your 
š Markham, Soldiers Accidence, p. 4. 
7}. A measure of length, originally based on the 
length of the weapon so called. 
He had nineteene and a halfe pikes of cloth, whi 
in London twenty shillings the pike, oth wehiich cost 
Hakluyl's Voyages, II. 249. 
pikel (pik), v.; pret. and pp. piked, ppr. piking. 
[< ME, piken, pyken, prob. only or chiefly with 
a short vowel, piken, a var. of picken, pikken, 
mod. pickl: the ref. to pikel, n., being only sec- 
Pont emio pick] I trans. 1. 
o pick or pluck.— 2, To pick or choose; se- 
lect; cull. > souks 
Diligently EN it, pyke oute stones. 


Pikes. 
pike, 2 (4) (2); LA 
a 


a, 
ordin ry infantry pike, 
17th century, 


Were it soe that the juryes could be piked 
Toe men as you desire, there would ENAA be 2 
corruption in the tryall. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


8. To bring to a point; taper. 
And for this purpose must your bow be well trimmed 


pikedt (pi’ked or pikt), a. 


pike-devantt, n. 


pikedevantedt, a. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 62. pike-devant + -ed2.] Having a pike-devant. 


pike-fork (pik’férk), n. 
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Also absurdly 
the Sph ey 


Dikelin Mikin 


called salmon-trout. ræna no. 
ræ-hollandiæ and S. obtusata. 1 . Same as aE 5 
See also phrases below. — Bald pike, sh, Amia pikeman i velet, 
calva. (U.S.] Bony pike. Same as garpt azil- pikel (pik’ma, 
jan pike, & scomberesocid fish, of the genu ham. ko + many n 
phus, Pennant.— Federation pike, pike; especiali 
imerieanus: so called in allusion t the sixteenth y, 
AM A 


which its body is crossed and ray SECA 
in number.— Glass-eyed pike, t eenth 


dion americanum, OT S. vitreum. i I nee f 
ik organized | body Salary 


and wall-eyed piki 

Great pike, the Me soldic of sug} 

(a) The pike-pere 5 an à 

pickerel, Esox reticulatus. — Ground-pike, the suger, aistn z ss battalion 

Stizastedion canadense.—Humpbacked pike, a closa 2iemen, and poo 

E. D. e ee the sauger. [Lak Gresk ph semblance tare 
< alany, he 


e. (a) The sauger. (b) Th fish, S; 
jotens.—Wall-eyed pike. Same yed pi 
Yellow pike, the pike-perch, Stizostedion vitreum. 

pike? (pik), ^. (Abbr. of turnpike, turnpike 


and- 

i 3 Mucaulay, Machiay, 
2. A miner who rock 
with a pike ee 


or crowbar 


road] A turnpike; a turnpike road, Disraeli, Sybil. 44 
pike’ (pik), v. i [Appar. ¢ pikes, xn.) To go pikeman2 ree 6. 
rapidly. [Slang.] [< pikes + many n 


turnpikeman, 


The turr 

turnpikehas 

ae pikeman with, aah ad 

liag „gone — nearly ree 
sody’s apron has ates 
uh a5 gone t 
“and the gates have 1 sen 

removed, ae 


W. Besant, Fifty Ye: 


An obsolete form of pick2, pitch). 


pikett, v. t. í } 
[ME. piken: see peck?.] To peep; 


pike®t, v. i. 
peek. 


Pandarus, that ledde hire by the lappe, 
Com ner, and gan in at the curtyn pike, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 60, 
An obsolete form of pique. 
[< ME. piked, pyked; 
< pikel + -cd?.] Same as pickedt. 
With scrip and pyked staf, y-touked hye. 
In every hous he gan to pore and prye 
And begged mele or chesse or ellis corn. 
Chaucer, Summoner's ‘I 
His teeth white and even; his hair yellow and not too 
piked. Sir T. More, Life of Picus, Int. to Utopia, p. Ixxviii. 
Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked more 
than a finger long. Camden, Remains. 
Pangeas rich in silver, and Massapus for his high s 
piked rocks to be wondred at. Sandys, Travailes, p. 33. 
Anne of Bohemia, to whom she had been Maid of Hon- 
our, introduced the fashion of piked horns, or high heads. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 121. 
Piked shoon, Sce pikel, n., 1 (¢).—Piked staff. Same 
as pikestaf. 


pikett, 7. 
K Ago, 
P p. 42, 
ike- z A 
pixe-perch (pik’perch), n, A 
HC SEnUS Stizostedion (or Typ, PCO 
gate form, with a sul sal 
‘ale, 1. 29. canes mixed with t 
ans and palate 
zurope is S, lucioperca i 
are common, in ennaa United State 


7 [Also pickedevant, pickade- 

gai paaamau peake-devant, pickatevant, 

pickitivant; < OF. *pique devant (?), < pique, a ight of f 

. . s 5 r 2 4 a 

sharp point, a pike (see pikel), + devant, before i rely over ieineHesioveueee And canada, whieh 

(< de, from, + avant, before: see avant-).) A i know s walleye, glasseye, Phe ie 

pee cut to a sharp point in the middle, so as gray pike Ana Jack salmon nent called hori 

o form a peak or pike below the chin. This Ska tole (pik’ps ; ; 

fashion is illustrated in most of the portraits ee Toe (pik pal), m a pue onae 

at na oE Charles T alts ani A 100k; at one end, used by lumbermen in 
. driving logs on rivers 

And here I vow by my concealed beard, if ever it c e pi nen ni 

to be discovered to the world, that fis aka n pute. piker (pi’ker), W [< pikes + -er1.] A trampi 

devant, I will have it so sharp pointed that it shall stab ° vagrant. [Slang.] 

Motto like a poynado. Lyly, Midas, v. 2. (Na The people called in Acts of Parliament sturdy beggars 

aemut . .« . mark . . . how to cut his beard, and v mayaerne in the old cant language Abraham met, sud 

nis lock, to turn up his mushatos, a "l his her in the modern Pikers. 

his pickitivant, or it he wear it Buca et ths ease, Borrow, Wordbook of the English Gypsy Language. 

be correspondent to the west. Burton, Anat. of Mel.,iii.2. pikerelt,”. A Middle English form of ae 

[Found as pittivanted; < pikestaff (pik’stat), n.; pl. pines ae ee 

, [< ME. pykstaf (usually piked staf); SPAs 

À staf with an iron head more or less 


Pike-perch (Stizostedion vitreum) 


regions: WS. vitreum, attaining a length of 3 feet, and a 
5 


[Rare.] staff.) ron head more gt 
A young, pittivanted, trim-bearded fellow. pointed and capable of serving asi i 
i travelers, pilgrims, 4m 


formerly used by 
dering beggars. 
He had a pike-sta, 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 480. 


Same as fork, 2 (e) (1). Also piked staf. 


fin his hand 
ark and strone ada Y. 18 


and piked of a cunning man, that it Some made long pik d ig 
trie compass every where.” may come round in Some pike forks tor to join pances en _ That was baith zt ve (Child's 
IL i Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 114. _. Old poem on Battle of Flodden. Robin Hood aa mr ah be 
Poy Tne pick or peck, as a hawk pike-hammery (pik’ham/ér), x. 1. A form of Plain as a pict suk’), n Any fish of! 
ers, ar-hammer wi i i A i 
er with a long and formidable point, eaii Gobiesocide. Dafila 


pike? (pik), n. [<ME. ea pyke, a fish so called 


like the prolonged blade of a lance, set in the 


neil 


piketail ( 


pe a Seo pinta 


from its long slender shape and poi direction of 
< pike, a ep int: see pikel vot, te Snout; in the museum eens pooo Uleser weapons now acuta EASO spiketail. er 2h form olin 
Hames, E Aa a haked ce. pees eats. over 3 fect in length, with a shattapout 6 feet long. Pikeysh 1: A Middle Engi id 
<broche, a spit; Brot. beled ia vite igo’, 2. The head of ‘the staff of certain military piki, n. „Soe peckee. format piek Pia 
a snock, ne, < snoeije ext.) "T ee flags, specifically of those carried by the ae pikket. A Made Bagli ai ntar: Sethe 
he genus Esor, or of the family Esoci ments of the first Fr is S pilal (prli), n. -Paart a Dot 
es Europe, Siberia, w nee North pikehead (bik’hed),n. 1. The head of a pike or Pe Th archa ee oe 
. lucius, Its cheeks are scaly, the opel, “PEAT. aur one ey a 
Hi re. ss cheeologica Fe 
Had riven many a brest with pikehead square. count of its antiquity 
5 penser, F. Q., I. vii. 87. » design. specimens 
m Inichth., a fish of the family Luciocephalidæ. Sr efent mor ars have vee 
pike- headed (pik'heded), a. “1. Having a found in Swit erat 8 
tp-pointed head.— 2. Having a head like a lowed out o a having 
Di 


ike’s, wi d 
E AN long snout and jaws.— Pike-headed 


r, the common Mi; m 
a translation of its specifi ssissippi alligator: socalledas by two men.. 3, [It 
Tae Anoia ere Alligator lucius.— Pike- pila? (ps lä. The noly- 
pik’ke’pér), n. The keeper of a , nt in an 
turnpike; atollman. p water Soph, usual 


“Wha % 
Peter Magnu you mean by a pike-keeper?” inquired Mr. 
gen'l'm'n,” observed Mr. 


Jarge trees al vie 
ed to be W 
tles arrange See mortar!. 


stone vase 
able richness- 


us. “The old 'un means a turnp! i- 
pila’, ”- Plural of 7 
3 


e-keeper, 
- Weller, in explanation 


Dickens, Pickwick, xxii. 


ikelet (pik’let) 

Ei n [K pike! (2) + -let.]. A lum. obs0 

ngh i cake or m AAS ec, i È ilaget, 7 An : 
iwell. [Prov. Ey ee circular tea-cake. vee E form of pelage y- 


LE 
ilar (pi'Jit), 
Ping to or co 


Up his broad face like a half-toasted pike- 
Anna Seward, Letters. (Latham.) 


ngri C lection, Haridwar 


pilar 


muscles, 


iorum. ilus, a hair i 
CLP te hair or the hair. 


a. nore 
raini 
pertal Pay pilary 10 utaneous 


f disorder. 
other symptom o0; & wa, LILI, 411. 


Medical Ne 


the erector muscles of 


(see piles), 


PAC 
wai i : 
Phl 


[Formerly also pillaster ; 


p. pilastre, 


< It. pilastro, 


ipl 
fi 

(utter, 
fan (piel) Me tee 
a pillao, pilaf, 
iF pilau = t, pido = Di 
2b lar, wage, < Turk. pilav = 
alão, & Pers. pila, pilav, a dish off tee 
i with meat, spices ete.] An Oriental 
sy eonsisting of rice boiled with mutton, kid, 
7 and flavored with spices, raisins, but- 


Pilaster, 

Grand Trianon, Ver 

sailles, France (built 
by Louis XIV.). 


fowl, : SPC ee 
yr, broth, ete, Tt is a favorite dish among 3 Toham- 
a everywhere, and its composition and p ion 


m eVo different tribes in Turkey, Aral h 
BT, mn eaten in Western countries with some 
such as the addition of savory herbs and vege- 
Me sometimes of beef or pork 

Their most ordinary food is pillaw —that is, Rice which 

hth been sod with the fat of Mutton. 
Sandys, Trayailes, p. 51. 

The dinner concluded with a pillaro of boiled rice and 
latter; for the casier discussion of which we were pro- 
filed with carved wooden spoons. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 477. 

Bilet mutton cold chicken, pilaw of vice with i 

G. Kennan, The Century, XXXVI 
wich! (pilch), x. [< ME. pileh, pylch, pilehe, 
(itis pls, < AS. pylee, pylece (= OF. pelisse, 
E. pelisse), € MIL. pellicea, erroneously peli- 
pe furred garment, fem. of L. pelliceus, of 
AN skin: seo pelll.] 1+. A coat 
tt doak of sinp or fur; later, a buff or leather 
its ‘lee icd also to a coarso garment of other 
"ia ) Worn for warmth, 
cng clothen hem also 


with Pylches, and the Hyde 

eia Í Mandeville, Travels, p. 247. 
nan caste his pilehe away, Chaucer, Proverbs, 1. 4. 
sa Was bla 3 


it 
tale go VS blakke and rough, for-rympled a onge- 
Sand bar-foote, and clothed in a aa sega 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 424 
ral (E. E. T. S.), iii. 424. 
Pie orate tat thou shalt use ben these, a warme 
T, and o0 kirtel, and oo cote for somer. 
MS. Bodl. 423, f. 182. (Halliwell.) 
out of his leather pileh. 
ae Dekker, Satiromastix. 
1 Cloth for an infant. Halliwell. 


Ue beate flue pounds 


è A famn 
las En 


wat o i 
“biter or fil 


[Perhaps a var 
ch. Vo pilfer. 


Some steal, 
me all 


of pickl, accom. 

Davies. [Rare.] 

ae uch 

u. away filch. 

4 tere: Husbandry, September's Abstract. 
is ean n. [With accom. suffix 

ch W, BES Pilcher, < Tv. pilseir, a pil- 
m py Pl, minnows. The F. pil- 

5 fish of the family Clu- 

us, resembling the her- 


bat he pillard 
ee 
and rounder, with the under 


back m 
th ore elevated, the bell 
mouth edentulous. hes 


These 

Beg Atie & coast in Engl 
toy ele nse numb gland about the 
e omme; ers, and fu; ë 
ilik ia lerce, See “ite ON a con 

8 as pilchards ar 


e to herrings. 


Shak., T, N., iii. 1. 39. 
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2. A fish, Clupea sagas, closel 

ys upea sagas, closely related to the pil- 
Pea [Calitornia:] g; A third fish ofthe fee 
yg ae a Mit macrophthalma. (Ber. 
as. |—, 16 young me 3 TChesa: 
ranke Bay Use young menhaden, [Chesa- 

pilcher!+ (pil’chér), n. [< pilch + -er ad i 
definitely).] 1. One who wears a ene uaa 
You mungrels, you curs, you ban-dogs [the se 


the Counter]! we are Captain Tu ante of 
t rj. a apta icea that ta y t 
E Pet ne a ora 


2. A pilch.—3. A scabbard. (Cant.] 
Will you pluck your sword out of his pilcher by the ears? 
; 3 Shak., R. and J., iii, 1. $4. 
pilcher?t,. Same as pilchard. 
Doyt. What meat ca 8 
Pileh. Dried pilehers and peor oi. 
` Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, DZ 
pilcornt, n. See pillcorn, 
pilcrowt (pil’kré), n. [Formerly also pillerow. 
pilkrow, pylerow, peelcrow, corrupted forms, 
simulating crow? (the character , in older 
form 4, with its black body, and with its stem 
variously curled or flourished, suggesting that 
sable bird), of pylerafle, parcrafte, pargrafte, 
corrupted forms of paragraph: seo paragraph.] 
The character J, used to mark the beginning of 
anew paragraph: same as paragraph, 4. “4 
A lesson how to confer every abstract with his moneth 
and how to find out huswifery verses by the pilcrow. i 
Tusser, i. 


Lapet. But why a peel-crow here? 


Gal. I told him so, sir: 
A scare-crow had been better, 


Fletcher (and another Ù), Nice Valour, iv, 1. 
pile! (pil), n. [< ME. pile, pil, < AS. pil, a sharp 
stake or stick, as the gnomon of a dial, a stake 
or pile driven in the bed of a river, a prickle of 
the holly, a nail, also in comp. an arrow or dart 
(hilde-pil, ‘war-dart,’ orthane-pil, ‘subtle dart,’ 
searo-pil, ‘subtle dart,’ aeelpil, ‘slaughter- 
dart’); also pile, a stake, in comp. temes-pile ; 
=D. pijl = MLG. pil = OHG. phil, fil, MHG. 
phil, pfil, G. pfeil, an arrow, dart, bolt, shaft, = 
Icel. pila = Sw. Dan. pil, an arrow, \ 
= OF, pile, m., a javelin, = Sp. Pg. | 
pilo, a javelin, = It. pilo, a javelin, 
dart, pestle, < L. pilum, a javelin, a 
heavy javelin used by infantry, lit, 
a pounder, pestle, contr. of *pistum, 
#pisulum (ef. pistillum, a pestle, > E. 
pestle and pistil); ef. pila, a mortar 
(> AS. pile, a mortar, also in comp. 
pil-stef, a pestle, pilstampe, a pestle, 
pilstoce, a pestle, deriv. pilstre, a 
pestle), contr. of *pisla, “pisla; < 
pisere, pinsere, pound, beat, bray, 
erush.] 1. The pointed head of a staff, pike, 
arrow, or the like, when not barbed, gene rally 
of a rounded form and serving as a ferrule; 
also, an arrow. 
Cut off the timber of this cursed shaft, 


And let the fork’d pile canker to my heart. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ív. 1. 
The artist has carefully distinguished the barbed head of 

the arrow and the pile of the crossbow bolt. s 
Hewitt, Anc. Armour, L, p- xili. 
With the right hand draw the arrow from the quiver, 
passitacross the bow until the steel pile projects ten inches 
beyond the handle. M. and W. Thompson, Archery, p- 16. 

2}. A javelin. [Rare.] 

That was but ae von ant equal ae aa 

y iles with piles, and eagles en: 5 

pe gee Bryden Hind and Panther, il. 161. 
[The above is an imitation of the following passage: 

“Tnfestisque oprie Ben z 
i uilas, et pila minantia pilis.. 
Signa pa gre Lucan, Pharsalia, iii. 7.) 
int Ke; sifically, i rch. and 
3. A pointed stake; specifically, in arch. 
engin., abeam, heavy, generally of timber, okon 
the roughly trimmed trunk of a tree, pointe or 
not at the end and driven into the soil for t iG 
support of some superstructure or to form pa 
of a wall, as of a coffer-dam or quay. For perma- 
oka works piles are driven in loose or uncertain strata in 
rows, leaving aspace afew feet in width between them, an 
upon the heads of the Bie we foundaorss Cs 
structure are erected. In emporary © n: 

i double rows, 50 a5 
are driven close together in single or ne eas 
to inclose a space of water and form a oa z a 

i vater is subsequently pumpe out, and thi 
nen i obtained for laying the foundation of piers, 
etc., in bridges and other similar works, 
used for wharf-walls and other purposce $ 
or tubular within, and are cast in y ene 
under lake-dielling, BUCS Ne i ee ory 

reat piles of woodde, which 
Eee ey the which they piace their bricke. 
l oryat, Crudities, 1. 206. 


4 i hold their mason-work. * 
Wis rotten ea John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 


4}. A post such as that used in the exercise of 
the quintain. 


Pile of an 
arrow, 13th or 
14th century. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar oe 


pile 


Of fight, the disciplyne and exercise 

Was this, To have a pale or pile upright 

Of maunys hight, thus writeth olde and wise; 
Therwith a bacheler, or a yong knyght, f 
Shal first be taught to stonde and lene to fight. 
And fanne of doubil wight, tak hin his shelde 

Of doubil wight, a mace of tre to welde, 

This fanne and mace whiche either donbil wight 

Of shelde, and swayed in conflicte or bataile, 

Shal exercise as well swordmen as knyghtea, 

S. Cott, Titus, A. xxii. fol, 617. 


ath, 


8 eth Werrouria olde and wyse. 
Knyghthode and Batayle (quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
{ Pastimes, p. 185} 
rales pie; an additional length given to a pile after driv- 
ing. E. H. Knight.— Gaged piles, large piles placed at 
regular distances apart, with horizontal beams called run- 
nera fitted to each side of them by notching, and secured 
by bolts. They form a guide for the filling-piles, which 
are drawn between the runners, filling up the spaces be- 
tween them.— Hollow pile, a lar ght- or cast-iron 
cylinder sunk in sandy strata hy di 
the sand from the ir $ 
above, as may be necessary 
bolts, — Hydraulic pile, a pile sunk in sand by 
awater-jet. Twomethods are followed, In one, à hollow 
iron pile is set upright in the sand in the position it is to 
occupy, while a powerful stream of water is forced into 
the pile and escapes through a hole at the point of the 
tube, forcing up the sand, so that the tube rapidly s 
the other method, solid wooden piles are sunk in th 
manner, the jet being delivered at the foot of the pil 
means of an iron pipe let down beside the pile and af- 
terward withdrawn, On stopping the wateriet the sand 
quickly settles around the 
tion.— Pneumatic pile, 
pile, sheet-pile.) 
pile! (pil), v. t. ; pret. and pe: piled, ppr. piling. 
[< pilel, n.] 1. To furnish with a pile or head. 
At Delops Magus threw 
A Aorere well eda that strooke his caske ful in the height; 
0 ew 


His purple feather, newly made, and in the dust it fell. 
Chapman, Iliad, xv. 
2. To furnish, strengthen, or support with piles; 
drive piles into. 
pile? (pil), n. [< ME. pile, pyle, a pile (tower or 
castle) (the alleged AS. *pil, a pillar, is not au- 
thorized), < OF. pile, f., a pier, mole, pyramid, 
ete., F. pile, a pier, mole, pile or reverse of a 
coin, = Sp. pila, apillar, font, holy-water font, 
trough, = Olt. pila, a dam, bowl of a font, laver, 
cistern, It. pila, a flat pillar, trough, holy-water 
font, < L. pila, a pillar, a pier or mole of stone. 
Pile in the senses given below is generally in- 
eluded with pile?, ‘a heap,’ ete.; but see pile. 
Pile? is also more or less confused in various 
senses with the related pilel. Cf. peecis] 1t. 
A pillar; specifically, a small pillar of iron, €n- 
grayed on the top with the image to be given 
to the under side of a coin stamped upon it; 
hence, the under side or reverse of the coin 
itself: opposed to the cross.—2t. A tower or 
castle: same as peelt, 
For to deluen a dyche depe a-boute Vnite, 
That holy-cherche stode in Vnite as it a pyle were. 
Piers Plowman (B), xix. 2 
Alle men children in towne & pile 
To slee them, that ihesus myght with hem die. 
Hymns to Virgin, ete, (E. E. T. 8.), p- 45. 
The inhabitants at this day call it Milnesse; and as small 
a village as it is, yet hath ita pile. 3 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 775. (Dacizs.) 
3. A large building or mass of buildings of 
stone or brick; a massive edifice: as, a noble 
pile; a venerable pile. 
Went to sce Clarendon House, now almost finish’d, a 
goodly pile to see to. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 28, 1666. 
In the midst of the ruins, there stands up one pile higher 
than the rest, which is the East end of a great Church, 
probably of the Cathedral of Tyre. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 49. 
High Whitby’s cloistered pile, Scott, Marmion, fi. 1. 


4, A pyramid; a pyramidal figure; specifical- 
ly, in her., @ bearing consisting of a pyramidal 
or wedge-shaped figure (generally assumed to 
represent an arrow-head), which, unless other- 
wise blazoned, seems to emerge from the top 
of the escutcheon with its point downward. It 
is usually considered one of the subordinaries, 
but by some authors as an ordinary. See pile}, 
1, and phrases below.— Cross and pile. See cross}. 
—Cross pile, a pile iu which boards, iron bars, or the like 
are Taed] in alternate layers at right angles to each other. 
— Per pile, in her., divided by lines in the form of a pile— 
that is, forming a V-shaped figure in the field. If this V- 
shaped figure has not its point downward, the blazon must 
express it as per pile transposed, per pile reversed, per 
traverse, etc.— Pile solid, in Aer., a pile represented as 
in relief, having three lines, which give it the appear- 
ance of a blunt pyramid. projecting upward from the 
field. Que of the three triangles thus formed is of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the others, to help the solid appear- 
ance.— Triple pile, triple-pointed pile, in her., a pile 


ile and holds it menh] in posi- 
See pneumatic, (See also screw- 


pile 


“out short at the pointed end, and having the end divided 
three projecting poin! 


ints. > 
2 pilo? (nil), me IRS ME. pile, a heap (the AS. *pil, 


a heap, is not authorized, being due to a eS 
terpretation), < OF. pile, f., a heap, pile, stack, 
F. pile, a heap, voltaic pile, ete.; appar. à par- 
ticular use of pile, a pier of stone, ete. ence 
any pile of stones or other things, ete.); but 
according to some < L. pila, a ball (ef. piles). 
Cf, pile?.) 1. Aheap consisting of an indefinite 
number of separate objects, commonly of thg 
same kind, arranged of purpose or by natura 
causes in a moro or less regular (cubical, py- 
ramidal, cylindrical, or conical) form; a large 
mass, or a large quantity: as, & pile of stones; 
a pile of wood; a pile of money or of aa 
il ath he accumulated A 
Tel noen GA Phats Hen. VII., Hi. 2. 107. 


Yon pile of mountains, shinin, likea whitesummer cloud 
inthe biue se H g Irving, Alhambra, P. EE 


Specifically —2. A funeral pile; a pyre. See 
Alert pile, under funeral. en 
Vi 1 ven make the pile for fire 
ANR to the bloody city! I will even ad EN 
The father ae ae a hereon he layes 
led, blind-led Son. 3 
ee ‘Sylvester, Maiden’s Blush (trans.). 
3. An oblong rectangular mass of cut lengths 
of puddled bars of iron, laid together and ready 
for being rolled after being raised to a welding- 
temperature in a reheating-furnace. The size of 
a pile and the quality of tho iron of which it is composed 


vary according to special requirements, the same pilesome- 
times pontainlnk daly, different qualities of iron in its 
different parts. è PaE 
4, In elect., a series of plates of two dissimilar 
metals, such as copper and zine, laid one above 
the other alternately, with cloth or paper placed 
between each pair, moistened with an acid so- 
lution, for producing a current of electricity. 
See electricity. The term is sometimes used as syndn- 
ymous with battery, for any form of apparatus designed 
to produce a current of dynamic electricity. It is also 
applied to an apparatus for detecting slight changes of 
temperature. Sve thermopile. 
5. A large amount of money; a fortune: as, he 
has made his pile. [Slang, U. S.J 
Great fortunes grow with the growing PROEDEL of the 
country, and the opportunity it offers o! 
mous piles by bold operations. 
ce, Amer, Commonwealth, IT. 704. 
pile, an electric pile or battery consisting of a series 
of disks, generally of paper or leather, coated on one side 
with silver or tin and on the other with finely powdered 
binoxid of manganese, These are arranged with the sil- 
yer of each disk in contact with the manganese of the next, 
= or pm ey the oma which, dueto the 
‘groscopic character of the paper disk, is remarkably per- 
manent.— Funeral pile. See funeral. wy 
They conveyed them unto the funerall pile on beeres, 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 65. 


Poles an a voltaic pile. See pole?.—Volta’s pile. See 


A 
pile? (pil), v. t.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. pilin: 
K pi, n] 1. To ley or throw into a 
, Or heap up; collect into a pile or mass: 
as, to pile wood or stones. oe 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpelan rock, 
Shak., Cor,, iii, 2. 8. 

> The sickeni 
ot igaran on straw to ERST e A. 
ene ie Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 211, 
. To bring into an aggregate; accum 5 
as, to pile quotations or ee ee: 
Life piled on life 

Were all too little. Tennyson, Ulysses. 
8. Same as fagot, 2,.—To 
to place three muskets or rii 
such a relative position that th 

eron the ground, and 


0! 
E Di 
I e ee ( rom 
peruke ‘epilatory, pill2, 
[ aan 10 pi í fan and wig), 
ips wre win chy ane 


ether in an 

y ern tactics. 
oil, F, poil = Pr, 
. pello = It, elo, 


paei v. 


amassing enor- pileata (pil--d'ti), a. 


pileate (pil’é-at), a. 
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ay roughens the surface. The longest 
fabric is perhaps ae pr certain Orien- 

ts; this, when of fine goat’s hair, has a beautiful 
a the pile of yelvet is sometimes of two different 


heights or lengths. 


Velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile, 
Cowper, Task, i. 11. 


them the other w 
pile of any textile 


a fabric, a pile woven in loops which are af- 
Cat phe ip £0 AS to give a smooth surface composed of 
the ends of the fibers, as in velvet, plush, ete, - Double 
pile, Same as pile upon pile: said of velvet.— Pile car- 
pet. See carpet,— Pile upon pile, an arrangement jn 
which a partof the pile is shorter than another part, as in 
velvet, in which a pattern is produced in this way, the pile 
of a flower or leaf being perhaps twice as high as that of 
the background. i Ş 
ilet (pil), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 
[< pilet, n.] To furnish with pile; make shaggy. 
od velvet; thou ’rt a three-piled piece, 
Thad as lief be a list of an English kersey 
thou art piled for a French velv 


Shak., M. for M. 


His cloak of crimson velve: 
Trimmed with the fur of marten wild, 
Scott, Marmion, v. 8. 


Thou art go 
warrant thee: 
as be piled as 


. 2. 33. 


pile® (pil), v. t; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 


[< MË. pilen, var. of pillen, ult, < L. pilare, 
deprive of hair: see pill?, of which pile is thus 
ult. a variant. Cf. peell, with which pilc> may 
have been confused.] To break off the awns of 
(threshed barley). [Prov. Eng.] 
A Middle English form of pill. 
ilea (pi/lé-ii), n. [NL. (Lindley, 1821), so called 
with ref. to the original species, in which one of 
the three sepals is enlarged into a hood over the 
fruit; < L. pileus, a felt cap: see pileus.] 1. A 
genus of apetalous herbs of the order Urticacez, 
tribe Urticee, and subtribe Procridex, distin- 
guished by the equilateral opposite leaves and 
loosely branched or somewhat condensed green- 
ish cymes. There are about 175 species, for the most 
part small weedy plants, widely dispersed throughout the 
tropics except in Australia, with one, P. pumila, the clear- 
weed or richweed, with translucent watery stem, common 
in rich woodlands of the United States, Many species 
have the peculiarity of developing one leaf of a pair very 
much larger than that opposite. See artillery-plant, burn- 
ing-bush, 2 (b), clearweed, coolweed, and dwarf elder (under 
elder), the last peculiar in this genus (mainly of weeds) from 
having a woody stem. 
2. [l. ¢.] Plural of pileum. 
[L., fem. of pileatus, 
capped: see pileate.] Capped —that is, covered 
or stopped: applied to organ-pipes.—Pileata 
diapenta, a stopped quint.— Pileata major, a stopped 
16-foot pipe.—Pileata minor, a stopped 4-foot pipe. 
[< L. pileatus, pilleatus, 
capped, bonneted, < pileus, pilleus, a cap: see 
pileus.] 1. Capped; specifically, in bot., hav- 
ing a pileus or cap, as certain fungi. See 
Agaricus.—2, Having the form of a cap or 
cover for the head. See cut under Crypturus. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different shells of 
several kinds. Woodward. 


9: pileated (pil’6-d-ted), a. [<pileate + -cd?.] 1. 
Same as pileate.—2. In ornith., crested; having 
the feathers of the pileum elongated and con- 


spicuous: as, the 
pileated wood- 
pecker.— Pileat- 
ed woodpecker, 
Hylotomus (or Ce- 
ophleus) pileatus, 
the largest wood- 
pecker of North 
America excepting 
the ivorybill, local- 
ly known as logcock 
or black logcock. It 
is usually 16 to 18 
inches long, and 
about 28 in extent 
of wings; the color 
is slaty-black, con- 
spicuously striped 
with white or pale 
ellowish on the 
head and neck, this 


HEF lanes varying 

i e en parts 
Pilcated Woodpecker (Hylotomus of the wings; the 
Frica tis): male has the whole 


pileum scarlet; in 


and carried the pile-warp: 


wool distinguished from the usual warp-beam of a 


pressing munity 


met Pile bridge (pil’brij),n. A bridge consisting of 


aleet torm of bridge, and is still largely used, especially 


platform supported by piles. It is probably the 
r shallow water and marshy ground. 


we on piles; specifically, one of a com- 


hich customarily dwells in huts or 


il Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ilder (pil’bil’dér), n. One who erects a Pileopsid® >) A ysis: S 
I nus Pile 


)) ieving the i 
oF the Dre-Aryneee 
pile-cap (pila ) 
r eee the head g 
amp (Pi klampy oe 
sn, A 


ment for cla 2 
ah ur 
Cision, amping hemo: 


Den n, IKa 
piles,’ an amrow g, gO, 

5 Support i, Rays 

Among those who bu ed on ai 

h 

i 


the ground ild on pi 
purposes, ” using the piled part GANY live 


pile-dam (pil’ the Nyala 


da Nats 
piles and fi am), n, ture, xyr 
Che surface y 


ling the intestine tte 

a S are usually py eh With ail 

pile-driver (pil’ 

mbia in drivir 
rivance, usus 

piles. 4’ aa 


n 
Thoide ve ay 
5 previs 
+ ego ka 


Po 
or epa 


À r AMAN Qy 
wor -A machine gp, 

ked by steam i Ortop, 
7 "ving 
cut, Consist, Ph 


Pile-driver. ie 
6, fra k; c the monkey—a block of castirea ni er 
Se AS ‘dn vertical guides on the inner faces 
parts ò of the framework ; d, nippers; 6 inclines ral 
arms of the nippers and release the monke, Se 
hoisting rope 15 attached to the nippers, 7 
shouldered projection on the top of the monkey» 
wo guile: t 
large ram or block of iron, which de en Hr ro R 
po Ben drawn up to the top on the hes al | 
a conside: 
ile wi 3 blow. 
pile with a violent low. ns a ling 
pile-dwelling qi oe in ent Jake-del (a 
puilt on piles, espechany 7) juilder. ta 


e height, it comes 


ing; a palafitte, Compare pil gine fo it 
pile-engine (pil’en‘jin), ”- qè 
ing piles. See pile-drivo iron band ptt ra 7 
ile-hoop (pīl'höp) Ani a itis i 
Hae head of a timber pile o p 25h ii 
ilei, n. Plural of pileus. ETA È 
Pheitorm (pil’6-1£07™) f yq, shaped : 
pileus, pilleus, a CaP, Í MS SOD al ù 
the form of a puao pi [é pile ) t 7 
pilementt (pil me ; : è 
An aceumulatio e i 
J: Cost], ilements of some euroi df sia is M 
'ostly p - as 
= jair), "la A Sa f 
5 16-0- 1a 1 g piles rung i 
FH eC g, pileatus Sori aim omge ty ae la 
25), < D. DU tribe of BYP conti us AE ies 
see el Age qremellini: Pi rae we, : 
of the su tado is Ree 
r recepta A 0, ; i 
licher. The POC ferio! p ‘piteli natt R 


(g 

astropods Caving 2 d 

fhe Odlite, BOY: pets qg), n Pë pod gill 
€ hat of 210 75i-6)1,"  strOP ptt 

pling th (pil-¢,oP. iy off as ala 


pileopsis 


(NL. (Lamarck, 


ig), 1 3 

2 „gops a cap -+ Gr. öpiç, ap- 

ro Ojas, pillar 8 © Fearance.] A ge- 
per bd nus of bonnet- 


limpets of the 
family Calyptræ- 
ide, having the 
shell pileate in 
form, with round- 
ed aperture, pos- 
wgarica. torior spirally re- 
seshoe-shaped muscular 


i European spe- 
rea is a common *y 8 
Aa n bonnet-limpet or Joolscap- 


„; pl. pileorhizæ 
a + Gr. 


e nS 
Priel on lane) n. One of a number 


hes broad and from 


i mas inches thick, m 
w dq, and driven with 

Ji it tothe ground 
a cofrer-dam. 
il aren, n. [< piles, v., +-or1.] Buea 


5: a heap. h 
a forms ale English form of pillar. 


ert A NL. pila, piles, pl. of 
Fs i M Bt Bios K desse ne 
morbid dilatation of the veins of the 
tof the rectum, and upon the verge 
ifthe anus; hemorrhoids. Constipation favors 


gir development. 
deste (it's), n. An iron point fitted on 
i 


art (pil’stirt), n. The pintail duck, Da- 
iacula, J.P. Giraud, 1844. [Long Island.] 
ileti, n m of Ee z soe 
ile-towert (pil’tou’ér), n. ame as pile, 2, 
n tus (pi-le’tus), n. ; pl. pileti (ti). [ML.,<L. 
„â javelin: see pilet. ] A form of arrow 
tedin the middle ages, having a knob upon the 
daft, near the head, to prevent it from pene- 
trating too deeply. 
pileum (pil’é-um), n. ; pl. pilea (-it). [NL., GE 
pileum, a cap: see pileus.] In ornith., the cap 
whole top of the head, trom the base of the 
lillto the nape, and laterally about to the level 
{the upper border of the eyes. It is divi 
Seen tho forehead or front, the vertex or corona, 
adibe hindhead or occiput. See diagram under bird). 


pleus (pil’é-us), n.; pl. piled (å). [L. pileus, 
fe Bit, also pilleus, pillewm, a 25 aS brim- 
: aa ae felt, made to fit close, a felt skull- 
A Me r. Tiloc, felt, a felt cap or hat, felt 
tee 1. Among the ancient Romans, 

cal cap or hat of felt; a cap or skull- 


; | P—2. In bot, the ox A 
J r a expanded cap-like or um- 
é | aa Summit of the stipe, bearing the 


tpl, 3 (a) hymenomyeetous fungi: same as 
i Bagi 8. Ty ee cuts under Agaricus and 
up) NA ic nith., same as pilewn.—4. 
lewar (pil . genus of echinoderms. 
Ule-Weayin varp), n. Samo as nap-warp. 

j Teaving in g (pi Wé’ving), n. A process of 
td formed ae a third thread is introduced, 
bil Aros the Saps by weaving it over wires 
i gis 2 subsequent] 2 pbrendth D: the cloth. 
St rile, © loops may be cut so as pas 


ite (pila 
na g i eh n. A wire used in pile- 
itera Dile-wites ay manufacture of cut-pile fabrics 
; Wein rta of ihe laid with the grooves facing 
eo knife ane of the pile. In cutting the 


ay tni 
Ulta ot channel es edge upward th 

i without dan gE Wire, thus making the fling 
wie tk (oil rents of injuring the warp or weft. 
tte 25 that upon Ce Work consisting of 


a S 
Tapk Ported, or that lacustrine dwellings 


ert oe l hydrau constructed for man: 
i the a, aulic engineering. See care 
: beg alta 
p Ye of the ge habits of the 
88 Filewo People had changed, and 


i The was at 
; AT Sir J. an end. 
f | tiga A (pir bbock, Pre-historic Times, vi. 


Seq U eq ii 48 a gribble s worm or some 


$ mo in the ti shipworm, found 
7 orn ri Terie of submerged piles. 

i Worn), 

1 top x wile ue Da. Worn tosuch int 

3 You, th ap h oai 


n 
reads a aas grown thin, so as to 
ae the stuff; threadbare. 


Massinger. 
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Cast-iron Pilework in Wharves at Deptford and Blackwall, England. 
A, elevation; B, plan; C, C', sections. aa, piles; b, a guide- 
pile; c, a stay-pile; d d, iron land-ties. 


pilewort (pil’wért), n. One of the buttercups, 
ranunculus Ficaria, common in Europe and 
western Asia. It produces annually grain-like tubers, 
sometimes gathered for food, and locally fancied to have 
fallen from aboye. Also called celandine and figwort.— 
gron pilewort, an old name of the figwort Scrophularia 
nodosa. 


ilfer (pil’fér), v. [< OF. pelfrer, rob, plunder, 
< pelfre, plunder, booty, spoil; cf. pilfeier, rob: 
see pelf.] I, intrans. To steal in small quanti- 
ties; practise petty theft. 
Every string is told, 
For fear some pilfring hand should make too bold. 
Dryden, 
The Malayans, who inhabit on both sides the Streights 
of Malacca, are in general a bold people: and yet I do not 
find any of them addicted to Robbery, but only the pilfer- 
ing poorer sort. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 165. 
ar trans. To steal or gain by petty theft; 
lch. 
He would not pilfer the victory, and the defeat was 
easy. Bacon. 
pilferer (pil’fér-ér), n. Ono who pilfers or 
practises petty theft. 
To glory some advance a lying claim, 
Thieves of renown and pilferers of fame. 
Young, Love of Fame, ili. 88. 
=§; Thief, ete, See robber. z > 
pilferingly (pil’fér-ing-li), adv. Ina pilfering 
manner; with petty theft; filchingly. 
pilferyt (pil’fer-i), n. [< pilfer + -y3 (see -cry).] 
The act of pilfering; petty theft; also, the 
thing stolen. 
They eat bread, and crane se ag S ghor e De 
joi „m by their confessors, for base prserres. 
IO Ae OLE ay B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
Proue it when you will, you slow spirited Saturnists, 
that haue A ne Bat the pilfries of your penne to pollish 
an exhortation Titiang clonal but tautologies to 
i itory vnto you. 
tye the eaer oe etl Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 40. 
; ; y_otty’Hik), m. (< pill2, v + obj. 
pilgarlick (pil-gär lik), n. [< pill®, v, ) 
garlic (formerly garlick). See to pill garlic, 
under pill?, The word came to be applied, 
with the stress laid on pill with ref. to piled, 
pald, to lepers or to other persons who haye 
become bald by disease, acquiring a pence 
larly opprobrious meaning.) A poor forsaken 
retch: a vague term of reproach. {Low.] 
knock, and down goes pilgarlick. 
And/there Boe aes Humorous Lieutenant, i2 
ileri iVeri ‘ Early mod. E. 
ilerim (pil’grim), ”- and a. [Ear 
Mat pilgrime, pelgrom; «ME. pilgrim, pylons 
pelgrim, pylgreme, pen ae a a Rae 
ilugrim, pilegrim = D. P SS R 
ee, aorin pelgrem = OHG. piligrīm, pili 


kz 


in ilgerim, pilgrim, pi pilgeram 
rim, MAG. pilgerim, pilgrim, pilgerem, pt g i 
bitgerim Taa G. pilger = Teel. pilagrimr = SW. 


ilgri pi . *pelegrin, pelle- 
pilgrim = Dan. pilegrim, < OF. "pelegrin, P 

ae pelegri, pelerin, peregrin, F: pèlerin REA 
‘pellegrin = Sp: Ps: peregrino = It. peregrino, 
pellegrino, < ML. peregrinus, POTRA a pil- 
grim traveler, foreigner, foreign resi ent, a 
Suburban resident, L. peregrinus, & foreigner, 


i and eGangotri 


pilgrim 
stranger, foreign resident, pop. adj., foreign: 
traveler; specifi- 


see peregrine) I. n. 1. 
cally, one who journeys 
to some place esteemed 
sacred, either as a pen- 
ance, or in order to dis- 
charge some Vow or re- 
ligious obligation, or to 
obtain some spiritual 
or miraculous benefit; 
hence, a wanderer; a so- 
journer in a foreign land. 
Fhe custom of pilgrimages has 
prevailed especially in India, 
among Mohammedan peoples, 
and among Christians in the 
middleages, Frequented places 
of Christian pilgrimage have 
heen (besides Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land) Rome, Ca ‘bury, 
Compostela in Spain, Einsiedeln 
in Switzerland, and in modern 
times Lourdes Ín France. 


And on Mondaye we met with 
the shyppe with pylgrymes that 
went out of Venyce iij, wekes before va, whiche pylyrymes 
had done theyr pylgrymage and retourned homewardes. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymage, p- 15. 
_ These all died in faith, not having received the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrima on the earth, Heb, xi. 13, 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 

And arms enfolded on his breast, 
Did every pilgrim go, 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 29. 
2. In Amer. hist., specifically, one of the English 
separatists who ailed from Delfthaven (in the 
Netherlands) in the “Mayflower,” touching at 
Southampton, England, and founded the colony 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, at the end of 1620, 
—8. A new-comer, whether a person or an ani- 
mal; a ‘‘tenderfoot.” (Slang, western U. $.] 

Pilgrim and “ tenderfoot” were formerly applied almost 
exclusively to newly imported cattle, but by a natural 
transferrence they are usually used to designate all new- 
comers, tourists, and business-men, 

L. Swinburne, Scribner's Monthly, IL 508. 


4. A curtain or sereen of silk hanging from the 
back of a woman’s bonnet to protect the neck, 
worn inthe latter part of the eighteenth century. 
—Pilgrim-hottle, a round, flat bottle having on each 
side of the mouth or neck a ring for the insertion of a 
cord, The type is a common one in pottery of many na- 
tions and times, and is especially frequent in Italian work 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and In imitations 
of it. The simplest pilgrim-bottles are circular or oval 
and without a foot; but more elaborate vases, if presery- 
ing the flat form and the rings for a cord, are also known 
by this name. See coxtrel.— Pilgrim fathers, in Amer. 
hist., the founders of Plymouth Colony in 1620. See def. 
2, aboye.— Pilgrim's pouch, a badge of lead or other 
material, having the form of a pouch and hollow like it, 
but very small: a variety of pilgrim’s sign.— Pilgrim’s 
shell. (a) A scallop- or cockle-shell used as an emblem of 
pilgrimage, or a sign that one has visited the Holy Land. 
One of the scallops, Pecten jacobeus, is known as St. 
James's shell, from this circumstance. Seo Pecten, 2 (a). 
(b) In modern times, 
a carved pearl shell 
such as are brought 
by travelers from 
the Holy Land. P. 
L. Simonds, Art 
Jour, N. S, XIL 
2—Pilgrim’s 
sign, a small object 
given to pilgrims at 
a shrine or sacred 
place as evidence of 
their having visited 
it. Itwassometimes 
a medal, sometimes 
a small ampulla of 
lead or pewter, and 
bore the mark of the 
monastery, church, 
ete., which issued it. 


Pilgrim, in the recognized 
dress worn at Rome in the 
12th century. 


Pilgrim's Sign. 
's staff. (From “Journal of the British Archicologi- 


cal Association,” 1246.) 


a the long mn 
ees ofa pilgrim. (b) In her., same as bourdon .— 
Pilgrim’s vase, & decorative vase having a flat and disk- 
like body, in partial imitation of a pilgrim’s bottle. 

TI, a. Of, pertaining to, used by, or charac- 
teristie of a pilgrim, or one who travels to a 
sacred place in performance of some religious 
duty; wandering as a pilgrim; consisting of 

ilgrims. 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train. 

rth, with pil, TEF omne 
„wi 5 
See a Pe Milton, PR. iv. 427. 
She remembered the Bening words of the pilgrim count. 


reing, Moorish Chronicles, p. 31. 
pilgrim (pil’grim), v. i. [< pilgrim, n.] To jour- 


ney or travel as a pilgrim ; undertake or accom- 
plish a pilgrimage. 


ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgr 
dona down everywhere, feeding upon all sorts pe Hee 


Cowley. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pilgrim 
Pilgrim i “Saints’ Wells.” 
A AEA Sartor Rosarion (ed. 1831), p. 117. 
pil yo (pil’gri-maj), n. [Early mod. B. also 
z Bo Panen R ME. pilgrimage, pylgrymag®e, pile- 
grimage, also pelrimage, pelrinage, < AF. i 
rymage, OF. pelerinage, F. pèlerinage = It. ie 
legrinaggio, peregrinaggio, < ML. ‘peregrina - 
cum, also, after Rom., vk i ad a i ha 
ing, voyage, pilgrimage, ¢ peregrinus, a UAT” 
ak E EE pilgrim.) 1, A journey a 
dertaken by a pilgrim; a traveling on throug 1 
a strange country or to some placo deemed sa- 
cred in order to perform some religious vow or 
duty, or obtain some spiritual or miraculous 


benefit. 


In Southwerk at the a eed 
R y n my př ge s 
ols yaaa Gan. Prol, to C. T., 1. 21. 
le 

We all by one assent auowed a pylgrymage to be mad 
in all our Dehalites to our blessyd fade of Loreta. = 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymage, p- 6. 


Mowbray and myself aro like two men 


mia ew sob ea PA 
2. Figuratively, the journey of life; the time 
spent in passing through the world to the “het- 
y 


ter land. 
And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty Ue “Wi 
St. The time occupied by a pilgrimage; hence, 
a lifetime. 
In S a Mot spent a amga 
K ass’d thy days. 
eee ee 1 Hen. VI., ii. 5. 116. 
= Syn, 1. Voyage, Tour, etc. See journey. : 
pilgrimaget, v. i. [<pilgrimage, n] To go as 
a pilgrim. [Rare.] 
To Egypt she'll pilgrimage, at Meroo fill 
Warme drops to sprinkle Isis Temple. f 
Sir R. Stapleton, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 555. (Davies.) 


pilgrimer (pil’gri-mér), n. A pilgrim. 
7 ilgrimer, for the sake of 
Hoy Kite Breen oer Ret, ADDO Xv. 
pilgrimize (pil’gri-miz), v. i.; pret. and pp. pil- 
imized, ppr. pilgrimizing. [< pilgrim + -ize.] 
Maade or journey about as a pilgrim: some- 
times with an impersonal it. 
Tl bear thy ei an thou wilt but pilgrimize tt along 
with me to the land of Utopia. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 4. 
ili, n. Plural of pilus. 
Pilidium (pi-lid’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. m2idiov, 
a little hat or cap, dim. of i/o, a felt hat or 
cap: see pileus.] 
1. A generic 
name given to 
the larve of 
rhynchoceletur- 6 
bellarians, or ne- 
mertean worms, 
under the im- 
pression that 
they are dis- 
tinct animals. 
Pilidium ns is 
the larva of a species 
of the genus Linews, 
The name is retained 
as a convenient des- 


ignation of such pile- 
ate orhelinet-shaped 
nemertean larvæ: in 
this use it is writ- 
ten without the eapi- 


ae haea plural 


a 2. In conch, a on 
$ ER of false Pilidium gyrans, 
pets of the A, B, younger and older pilidia: a, ali 


Green 6, rudiment of the nemer- 
newly freed nemertean. 


family Acmeide. 
i E. e] In 
hemispherical apothecium in certain 


B than in A; C, 


us, hair (see 
ot., bearing 


- piling-iron (pi/ling-iérn), 1. 


pill? (pil), n. 


in ph 
al 

pall a pill): see 
but. from its dim, 
‘ovoid mass of medicin 
Convenient for swallowing. 
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4488 
a combination oGhiee axed by mor- 
other by a double dovetail-joint, 
Beene nie soe). 
Doran; a slow inward sweating of the lea- 
ther. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 297. 
An instrument 
for breaking off the awns of barley. 
piliont, 2- An obsolete form of pillion. 
pilkins (pil’kinz), n. Acorruption of pillcorn (?), 
J een Tom secreting pilkins in ; 
ae ean aang Ordeal of RERA 5 
i114 (pil), v. [Early mod. E. also pil, pile, pille; 
DETI We on with peell ) < ME. Pillen, 
pyllen, pilen, pylen, plunder, < OF. piller, F. pil- 
ler, plunder, rifle, ransack, loot, = Sp. pillar, 
plunder, pilfer, = Pg. pilhar = It. pigliare (ML. 
as if *piliare), < L. pilare, plunder, pillage, rare 
in the simple form, but common in comp. com- 
pilare, scrape together and carry off, plunder, 
pillage (> ult. E. compile), and expilare, plun- 
der, pillage, and common also in ML., pilare, 
pillare; usually explained as a fig. use of pilare, 
deprive of hair (see pill2), but no doubt of in- 
dependent origin. ] I. trans. To rob; plunder; 
pillage. 
Thou sal noght be grant Gi punima to pile thaime, and 
pronen, als the WS. Cott Eton. 10, f. 6. (Halliwell) 
lt is more than two yere that thei cessed neuer to robbe 
and to pile oure londes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 556. 


The commons hath he pil/’d with grievous taxes. 
Shak., Rich. IT., ii. 1. 246. 


Having pilled a book which no man buys. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, liii. 
When he who pill'd his province scapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he lost his cause. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, i. 72. 

II, intrans. Torob; practiserobbery; plun- 
der. 

Whan thewolf hath ful his wombe he stynteth to stran- 
gle sheepe; but soothly the pilours and destroyours of 
Goddes hooly chirche ne do nat so, for they ne stynte 
nevere to pile. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

The poor man that is wrong’d 


Is ready torebel; he spoils, he pills. 
Greene, James IV., v. 


Dovetailed piling, 


pill% (pil), v. [Early mod. E. also pil, pille; < 
ME. pillen, pilen, pilien, pullen, pelen, < OF. piller, 
peen, peiler, poiler, F. peler, deprive of hair, 

air (hides or skins), scald (pigs), take turf off, 
= Pr. Sp. pelar = Pg. pellar = It. pelare, de- 
prive of hair, pluck, peel, strip, < L. pilare, 
deprive of hair, to oN < pilus, hair: see pilet. 
Cf. pil, rob, peelt, skin, with which pill? has 
been more or less confused.] I. trans. 1. To 
deprive of hair; make bald. Compare pilled. 
—2. To peel; strip; form by stripping off the 
skin or bark. 

Jacob took him rods of Aosa ille, 
white strakes in them. cea Topian eres 


They take limons which they pil, anointing themselues 
thoroughly with the iuice thet. $ z 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, TI. 58. 
To pill garlict, to do some unpleasant office; endure 
mortification. Compare pilgarlick. 


And ye shul here how the tapster made the pardonere pull 
Garlik al the long nyghte til it was ner end days 
For the more chere she made of Jove, the falser was her lay. 
The Merry Adventure of the Pardonere and Tapster at 
ue aan a Oant (printed in Urry’s ed. of Chaucer, 
TI. intrans. E Peel, come off in flakes. 
. K pill2,v.; a var. of peelt, n.] 
1. Peel; skin; rind; outer covering. 
Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is his pal. , 
Spenser, Sonnets, xxvi. 
i The huske or pill of a greene nut which blacketh one’s 
Ingers and hani Hollyband, Dict., 1593. (Halliwell.) 
e o sboOts] prune and cleanse of every leaf and 
But perish not the rine and utter pill, 
J, Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 149). 
2. The refuse of a hawk’s prey. Halliwell. 


pill (pil), n. [Early mod. E. also pil, pille (= 


D. pille, pil = G. pille = Dan. pille = Sw. pl. 
piller, a pill); an abbr. (as if of fille (= MHG. 
illele), which actually appears later), perhaps 
ue in part to the written abbr. pil., pl. pill., 
Sicians’ prescriptions, of L. pilula, a pill, 

e ball, dim. of pila, a ball (> OF. pile, a 
pile, Pillis thus not directly 
is not used in the sense of ‘ pill,’ 
lula.) 1. A globular or 
al substance, of a size 


L. pila, which 


Bese nomen wie fe 
ren lons est, 

et must he swallow many. a bitter ill, 
eregaine his former health & rest. 


Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p- 127. 


Henco—o g Pillar 
28 accepted omethin 7 


5 E uny 
usually qus , Or (meta Pleas 
ee Alified by bit tically). thay 


3 annot thej 
Pille of viritie, Deir ene to sw, 
r ini 
He said th ; 
3 o i 
PiU which they eouteittion 
5 . rt rson, To Madison 
a A disagreenyy, 7 
[Slang.] ay et 
aut. slane. 
cooked mass of i Gan 
pentine is addeq {oo toi 
the varnish, 
pill? (pil), v. z 
pills.— 2, To € o 
m +, 
Po reject by vote: 
He was comi : 
nearly piled Hf any Bae R 


pill4 (pil), n. 
creek, = Icel 
Ir. poll, pull, 


mann 2 a 
new in my ye Ta 
Thackeray, Nel : 
mes 

+ poll eck, CW. pi | 
L 1, a Creek, < W nate ool 
14 Dool, 


annels thro, 


ings of a marsh £ n 
Eng.] arsh enter a river, Hattie. gi 
From 8. Juste pi kM 
misai 5. Taste pille or creko to §, ar 
melee A's Teinerary (Yrgo), jii t8 creske, Wet 
3 pits ‘ainge ye ty i 
sort of miniatus tei Ueto Streams whi F lieet) ‘. f 
empty themsel res ill estuary in the eli Wear avg bin 
A iselyes oh the Severn and te eae te of 
K Seebohm, Eng, Vil, coe jiko 
n n, Same as pilau, PURIY, p, 1i omt 
pillage (pil’aj), n, [< ME. pillage, sel 
age, < OF. (and F.) pillage = poo piloa pi F ir 
pillaje = Pg. pilhagem, pina + Pilatgo = wal 


seit : lunder, pi A 
as if *pilaticum, after Radi nll Pillage, (X 
< L. pilare (> OF. piller h A 
arent oh . , ete, ndar e 
pill.) 1. The act of plundering. mag 
i F aga and robbery, Shak., Hen. Toum 
2. Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from 
another by open force, particularly and hi 
$ CRER h y and chiefly 
from enemies in war. 
Which pillage they with merry march bring how: 
To the tent-royal of their emperor, tep 
Shak., Hen, V., L214 
=Syn. Pillage, Plunder, Booty, Spoil, Prey, These works 
denote that which is violently got or carried off ; all except 
prey suggest a considerable amount seized. Pillage alw 
denotes the act; the others only the thing or things taken. 
Pillage and spoil especially suggest the great loss to the 
owners, completely stripping or despoiling them of their 
property ; plunder suggests the quantity and value of thit 
which is taken: as, loaded with plunder; booly is pripardy 
the spoils of war, but also of a raid or combined ction 
of pirates, brigands, or burglars; poil is the oy ms 
these words that is used in the plural, except, rate ye 
Prey now seems figurative or archaic when not am W 
the objects of pursuit by animals: as, the wen appl 
ready prey to both beasts and birds; hence, vit expres 
to that which is ursued or taken by man, 
condemnation of the act. 1 villaged 
: s ma . et, pp G 
pillage (pil’aj), v. t; pret. amt M dipo 
aq < pillage, n] 1° h 
ppr. pillaging. [< piag 1 iolence; plunder; 
money or goods by open Y 
despoil. afic in s E 
Antwerp, tho most famous Town Rear 
rope, was miserably pillaged. tons and enecctionet® 
Our modern compilers, like 800° 7 tne dead 


ilage the A pret 
think it their undoubted right top, Teapa P 


illager (pil’a-jér), ”- 
Pr pillage -er1.] One 
who pillages Or plun- 
ders by open violence; 
a plunderer. à 
lar (pil/ix), ”- T 
ly mod. E. piller; : 


pyllour, 
Tiere, ” pelere, 
pilour, 
lier, F. 


MLG. pilere, pilar Ta, 
pear’, MHG pelea 
pfuter, Ge 2 a pit 
S pelare = Par 
ler, pile = 
illar, $, 
io pilarius, 
and pilleare,, ii 
L. pila, & 


pilari 
P illar < 


wes es a E A A 


ro 
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fts engaged in a 
i „dieval archi- 
jn medieval ¢ 

ee j dist inguished from 

: e of any shape in 

ted to the rules of 

ts under lat 


genus Byrrhus: so called from its small size and 
rounded form, which when it draws in or folds 
away ifs legs and feigns death make it look 
like a pill. 

pill-box (pil’hoks), ». 
1. A box for holding 
pills.—2. Humorously, 
a kind of carriage. 


eres to seyntes, 


jis f prey’ a 
„naunce Of F , gates hangen on. as 
j of Pena nokes that tho ee nan (B), v. 602 She drove into town in a 
dedes 9" Piers 4 one-horse carriage, irrever- 


«all the rest of the Geomet- ently called, at that period of 


English history, a pill-box. PUY Deel tA7/7 Area 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, xxxiit, _“1-in¢ hows natural sizes) 
pill-bug (pil’bug), n An isopod crustacean 
iar upor of the family Oniscide; a kind of wood-lonse, 
gJ Een a ogden pilars in the water. slater, or sow-bug which can roll itself into a 
2 are erected two Coryat, Cruditics, I. 8. pillar Dollar (reverse), 166r.— British Museum. (Size of the origina) ball like a pill. One such species is technically 
here sho or that called Armadillo pilularis 
à orter; one W letters, ete., which are collected at specified hours 1 Sapori ioiaren AN AA ; ; 
or supporte? y post-office letter-earriers (Enz) Pillars of Corti Pill-coater itie ira n. A machine for coat- 
Same as rods of Corti (which see, under rod).— Pillars Mg pills with sugar. The pills are placed in a pan 


all D i; 
ure anong Ai that he is tall and vp- 
ler isa Afal, in rar the bottom to the toppes 
ne bi ten tcl, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 
Ly Gen. xxxv. 20. 


arayn (( u 
„ilere ell he tot Howls, 1,177, Of Hercules, the two hills on opposite sides of the straits with a compound of sugar, and agitated constantly by a 
q Ther Chawce of Gibraltar— Abyla (Jebel-el-Mina), on the African side, steady rotary motion, exposing their entire surface to the 
i star of ENE Deane and Calpe man NE, on the European side— sugar, and yet not E them to stick together. 
i opi me Apologie. which were said to have been torn asunder by Hercules. pi kór ART 
; eal jis lite our Gee Ditine, —Pitlaraof the andominalcine eC AEN pillcorn (pil’korn), n. See pillas. x 
: non, Md à ominal ring. See columns of the pilledt (pild ie AE Al ld; 
frp, Karle, Mic With grave abdominal ring, under n Pilaa of the dia- pul edt (pi ) p.a. [Early mod, E. also f f 
i is rising secm’d phragm, See diaphragm. — Pillars of the fauces, Sco ME. “pilled, piled, pild; pp. of pill, v. 1. 


se, and in h Wilton, P, In, ii. 802. Sauces — Pillars of the fornix, the more or less com. Stripped of hair; bald. 
A R pact strands o; e fornix passing one pair anterior] vil 4 z o, 

ig part of some- and one pair posteriorly down toward the base of tho SOTO Bie ie cae Tale, 1. 15 

tone support, or in. The anterior pair pass down to the corpora albi- iriad sheet P ea 


ect he r0 
A of state. 


Api ; 
= ight and supporti 


apri z r F 
j e r a table having pu Medel a piller- a, and are call lumns of the fornix, or radices He migzte no maistre [ben] kald (for Crist that defended), 
pens ul stick. —4- In anat. and 200l., a pur lentes (by Meyne cendentes) fornicis. The poste- Ne puten [no] pylion on his pild pate; 
A oofacant g arstructure, part, yr organ; acol- rior pillars or crura pass downward to end in the hippo- But prechen in parfite lijf & no pride vsen, B 5 
J ieor colo ella; a crus: as, the pillar (colu- emoi major a to ae the cn Pillars of the Piera Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 839, 5 
li or columella; => iaa] shell: illars palate, Sce palate, 1.—Pompey's pillar, a noted monu- Torin glad: r hair. 
1 Tis or modiolus) ofa spiral she l; omi a ment of antiquity standing at ‘Alexandria in Egypt. It 2. Having scanty hair. E 
melao E peduncles) of the brain, ee cul isa huge Corinthian column of red granite, rising to a With skalled browes blake and piled berd. 
| ferura or P . One of the posts which height of 93 feet 9 inches, exclusive of the substruc- Chaucer, Gen, Prol, to C. T., L 627. 


r Discophora.— ; ; AP k 
inder Discop s of a clock-move- ture, The shaft is monolithic and unfluted, 73 feet long n 7 CGH ATATe, <= 
t the plates and 29 feet 8 inches in circumference, The capital is 9 3. Threadbare; hence, forlorn. 


ere to connec : SCOSSATY 3 
|i nat and also to keep them the ae zat feet high, and the square base measures about 15 feet I am no such pilled Cynick to believe < 
! tance apart.— 6. In the manège, the raised onthe side, Despite the popular name, the monument That beggary is the only happiness. J 
ash ri r manège-ground around had nothing to do with Pompey: it was erected in honor B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i 1. y 
i ater of the ring Or, “re algo pillars at of the emperor Diocletian, a statue of whom originally ý P 
| hich a horso turns. mie are a so ple ai T e amarar aa andl a A TAAA AETS pilled-garlict (pild’gitr‘lik), n. Same as pil- 
7 regular intervals around the ground. “ d upon which the so-called “thick coal” was formerly ex- garlick. z 
1} rigbleemblem in the form of an ornamented  tensively mined. It is a modification of the pillar-and- pillednesst (pild’nes), n. Baldness; bareness; oe 
F ioum, formerly carried before an ecclesiasti- breast method. [South Staffordshire, Eng.] = “seantiness; threadbare condition. a 
eldignitary as typical of his function as a sup- pillar-block (pil iv-blok), n. In mach., a pil- j s i ae 
Me Poy cee i LAP r-bhlock Some scorned the pildnesse of his garments. Aa 
_ prtto the church. low-block or plumber las rer tor EE Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 167. $ 
| ie yee Poth kw naama nge pillar bos a AS prae Ea Salar piller!; (pil’ér), n [K ME. pillour, pellour, pi- 
‘fore himrydeth two prestes strong D; er . pS hea a, ji zi p ha 
j And they ea two crosses right longe, pillar-brick (pil’iir-brik), n. In the construc- lour, pelour, a robber, < OF. *pillour, pilleur, -i 
a Gapynge in every man’s face. i tion of a brick-kiln by building up unburned F, pilleur, < LL. *pilator (in fem. pilatris), eg ea 
7 | m then a a oilar S bricks, one of the bricks which are laid up be- pillator, a robber, < L. pilare,rob: see pitll.] 2 3 
' In their handes, steade of a mace, tween the ‘straight courses,” and which form plunderer; a robber. - 
i Skelton, Works. (Naves.) the sides of the arches through which the heated To ransake in the i of bodyes dede S 
| 8. Something resembling a pillar in appear- products of combustion flow in the process of Be tents) ee ea naonana t { 
1 f e burning. aire i i 4 After the bataille and disconfiture. | T i 
j And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of pillar-compasses (pil'är-kum pas-ez), n. ż Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 149. 4 
E ee tolead them the way; and by night in a pillar of bow-pen; apair of dividers with an attachment They haue tooke notable goods of ours, i 
| an Raith 2L fora penorpencil. — E ree E 
i ieee m et coal left either temporarily pillared (pil’iird), a. Km + -ed?.] 1, Hav- Called of Sainc’ an ee 
jermanently to support the roof of a mine. “ing pillars; supported by pillars. G pI << 
3 a In harp-making, the upright post on the ~ In the ground piller*t, n. ie obsolete erecta heme : 
‘l Turthest from the player. It is usually The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow pillery!t (pi èr-i), n. [ pill ery. j 
= ow, and contains the rods of the pedal-ac- About the mother-tree, a ae CE aor bery; plunder; pillage; rapine. a 
M=11, A frame for supporting tobacco- High over-arch’d, and echoing wa’ He. th And then concussion, raping, pillertes, = 
pporting ac Milton, P. La i 


Hes ina ki j a ; tions ñl. Daniel. = 
K makin, 2H. Knight.—12. The nip- AIL that remained [of a vihara] was a series of some Their catalogue of accusation: s 


Sota firearm, D. M. Kui ET A lling of pillory ei. 
i » L. H. Knight.— compound pil- ave and four larger halls surrounding a pllared pillery?t, n. An obsolete spelling of pittory. ; 
| che chs clustered colimn.—From pillar to post, went. ee potas Pez (piez), n. Same as pillas. ua i 
3 ‘0 apparent eT tom one thing to another with- j J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 137. Pillioc ausia pillicoshy (pil’i-6-ka’si-ii, pili- E 
è purpose: as ‘1 S ‘ive : erei z n yi bo 
wih me ee The allusion, ASCE tol ai 2. Having the form of a pillar. ; Ko-shi), n. Hiera-picra, or powder of aloes and 
Pesta py e center of a manége-ground and the h’ n i t shoots the pillar'd flame. eanella. re 
Seidl gate elar intervals around its circumference. Th’ infuriate hill that sho * thomson, Bee pillion (pill yen), i ee a ee ae piion 
Erom thew son P evan ; ileret, dim. 0 ylion; < ME. pylion, pyllioun, < Ir. pirun, pit- 
o tath, hee poast tog piler with thoght his rackt wyt he pillaret (pil’ $ et), ila KOR A small pil- fi apack-sad ie = Gaels pillean, pittin, a pack- 
p teas fanihuret, Aneid, iv. 206. (Davies) piler, a pillar: see piua saddle, cloth put under a saddle, = W. pily = 
| He kites rom pillar bang'd to post, lar. Pollan, a pack-saddle; < Ir. pill, a cover- 
ck'd'about titt they were lost. he Pillars and Pillarets of Fusill Marble. x Manx PIG ski yverlet Sir ellis 
Cotton, Scarronides, p. 62. (Davies.) aoe eae Fuller, Worthies (Wiltshire), TIT. 316. ing, = Gael. peall, a skin, coveret, = “4 X 
er te i askin: see pelll. In the sense of ‘head-dress 


ar, See knotted.—Pil]: H Vär A narrow, thin, flat Y i 7 
of mi 5 ar and breast, 2 niljar-file (pil fir-fil), n. TEOMA diff. word, ult. < L. pileus, pilleus, a 
nes ag Tp are Preken which the breasts Paane with one safe edge. TE s n x Ne n i fuel tf, A saddle, EAE 
tper side opg 8 they are b pillaring (pil’fir-ing), n. [< pillar 4 ly. alight and simple saddle without a raised bow 
dr he s Pics of pillars; a method of app y g 
system or series of pi ATS arle, Naval Arch., and pommel. 


ven on the € b 
rious ing or employing pillars. His strong brasse bit, his slyding reynes, his shanke p- 


Kolf 7 ; Spenser, State of Ireland. 
A gaaon iläri illar + -ist.] Same lion without stirrups X 
faa arated by pillarist (pil'är-ist), n- ae ] ; 2. A pad or cushion fitted for adjustment to a 
k a “ome pian tip (pil'är-lip), n. In conch., the inner saddle behind as a seat for a second person, 
e| ai ` g 
‘li stropod. usually a woman. 
ats l or columellar lip of a gaci Th conch, a colu- "every now and then drop'd a Lady from her Pilian, 
el al i Har-plait (pil’ir-plat), Every oe 
eae Petia fold. “P, P. Carpenter. wie rete ro Peons Social Life in Reign of Queen 
oe i pillar-saint ( ilär-sānt), m Ea tt. 
out, are A ag pillaryt, n. An obsolete form of Pipoy Why can’t you ride your hobby-horse without 


so pillis, pillez, pellas, o 
Al ae bald. Cf. pill2.] to place me ona pillion behind you? Be 


removed withespeen obtained from them pillas (ilas), n 
by some considere 


Method of wot to ate., ¢ Corn. piles, pelez, 

nd mini ete., , TE 

vale Piltar and The naked onb ana Kio, called pilleorn. Jago, ot panera 

ayvariety 0f TCornwall, Eng.] iY stamping, sifting, and washing. 

Glossary. [ ‘pilau peate ping, TE A 

pillau, pilox ae Eon eoleopterous in- wall, Eng.J—4t. A head-dress, as of a J 
3 = 


i : 
{ pill-beetle (pil be ne rhidæ, especially of the a hat. 


Oe a orter bon, oe sect of the family Byrr 


Digitized by 


pillion 


“No puten pylion (cardinal’s hat (Skeat)] on his pild pate; 


But pre rfite lijf & no pride vsen. 
psd BA Piomar Crede (Œ. E. T. S), 1. 839. 


shall give thee gifts manyfolde; 
His Pillion, sceptre, his winges, none WES o v 
pillioned (pil’yond), a. [Early mod. E. py- 
P jonoa ; < pillion, My 4, + -ed2.) Having & pil- 
lion (the head-dress so called), ae 

t; t, and the whoremongar ar 
ieee er He Nae though, ther be... never 80 
y el e 

Re fees A hale, Voeacion Harl. Mise., x an 
ill-milleped (pil’mil’e-ped), n. A mullepec 
D EAK of the family Glomeride ; a 
kind of gally-worm that can roll itself into a 
ball, NGS pill-wcorm. M 
pillorize (pil’o-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. TD 
rized, ppr. pillorizing. [< OF. pilloriser, p i 
riser, pyloriser, pilloriger (ML. pilorisare), pi l, 
lorize; as pillor-y + -ize.] To setin a pillory. 
Worized with Prynne and 


face soo WAE. rood Fasti Oxon., I. 192. 


pillorizing (pil’9-ri-zing), p- @. Serving to pil- 
lorize or set up to ridicule. 
Dandin has become a pillorizing name adopted robably 
from folk-speech) by many French authors—as Rabelais, 
Racine, La Fontaine, Molière —for t of yarious forms 


ypes 
yl undertaken to scathe, 
Egonu they here N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 150. 


Mercu 


illo: il’o-ri), n. ; pl. pillories (-riz). [Barly 
pillory (p illorio, ley, pillerie, pillary, pil- 
larie, < . pillory, pillori, pyllery, pullery = 


MD. pilorijn, pellarin, < OF. pilori, pilorin, pi- 
ian etloria, R! pilori (= Pg. pelourinho), a pil- 
lory (cf. OF. pilori, pillory, pillori, a ruft or col- 
lar so called, an the neck like the boards 
of a pillory); cf. ML. pilorium, piliorium, pellori- 
um, pilloricum, pellericum, pilaricum, ete. (forms 
which, like the obs. E. pillary, pillery, ete., simu- 
late a connection with ML. pilare, pilarium, pi- 
lorus, a pillar; ef. OF. pille, a pillory, another 
use of pile, pille, < L. pila, a pillar), also spiliori- 
um, a pillory (in ML. also called collistrigium), 
< Pr. espitlori, a pillory (supposed, from the 
fact that the F. form is evidently borrowed, to 
haye been first used, as the name first arose, 
in Provence or Spain); perhaps lit. ‘window,’ 
‘peephole,’ or ‘lookout’ (the prisoner with his 
head confined in the pillory being humorously 
regarded as looking out of a window or peep- 
hole), < ML. as if *speculatorium, a lookout, 
place of observation, neut. of L. speculatorius, 
of or belonging to spies or to observation, < 
speculator, one who looks out, a spy, explorer, 
examiner, ML. (also spiculator) also an under- 
officer, attendant, jailor, tormentor: see specu- 
lator. Cf. Cat. espitilera, a little window, peep- 
hole, loophole,< L.specularia, pl. (rarely in sing. 
specular), a window, cf. specularis, of or belong- 
ing to a looking-glass or mirror (or to lookin JY 
< speculum (> Cat. espill), a looking-glass, mir- 
ror: see speculum. Forms corre: mine to pil- 
lory do not oceur in the other languages, the 
Sp. being picota, It, berlina, D, kaak, G. pranger 

Dan. gabestok, ete.] A frame of wood erected 
on a post or pole, with movable boards resem- 
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n it was a common punishment appointed 
users of aren eon, onon scolds, 
enders, those guilty of perjury, forgery, libel, 
Oton OES eto, It was abolished in 1837, 
Cros! thou dost no trouthe 
On a pilori my fruit to pinne, 


e hath no spot of Adam sinne, 

ae Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), viii. 14. 

y ton the pullery for [that is, in spite of) eny 
3 Be terion hote! i Piers Plowman (C), iii. ne. 
Than they were delyuered to the hangman, and fast 
bounde layde in a carre and brought with trompettes to 
the place of execution named ye halles, and there set on 
the pillery, and turned four tymes aboute in the s 
allthepeople. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. c 
The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, and the whipping- 


bare very near akin. , i 
post are very Ne irs, Improvement of Mind, i. 18. § 17. 


Public executions gone; pillory gone —the last man pil- 
jed w: the year 1830. 
oa aa W. Besant, Fifiy Years Ago, p. 263. 
illory (pil’o-ri), v. t; pret. and pp. pilloried, 
P pr nillorying. [< pillory, n.] 1. To punish by 
exposure in the pillory. 
He [Lilburne] was condemned to € ji 
and imprisoned. Hume, Hist. Eng., lii. 


for Puritans to pillory. 

Hungering Macaulay, Wallam’s Const. Hist. 
Hence—2. Figuratively, to expose to ridicule, 
contempt, abuse, and the like. 

pillour}, n. Same as pillert. 

pillow (pil’6), n. [< ME. pillowe, pylowe, pelow, 
pelowe, pilwe, pulice, pyle, pule (also pelwere, 
ON AS. *pylwe, found only in the reduced 
form pyle, = MD. puluve, pulwe, D. peluw, peu- 
tuw = MLG. pole, pol, LG. poel = OHG. phulwi, 
fulwi, phuluwi, fuluwi, phulawi, ph uliwi, phulwo, 
MAG. phule, pfulwe, G. pfiihl, apillow; derived 
at a very early period, with omission of the L. 
term. -nus, < L. pulvinus, also pulvinar, ML, also 
dim. pulvillus, a pillow, bolster, cushion.] 1. A 
head-rest used by a person reclining; specifi- 
cally, a soft elastic cushion filled with down, 
feathers, curled hair, or other yielding mate- 
vial, used to support the head during repose. In 
India, China, Japan, and other warm countries of the East 
a light bamboo or ratan frame with a slightly concave 
or crescent-shaped top is used as a pillow. 

Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 35. 
The second sister, she made his bed, 
And laid soft pillows under his head. 

Lay the Bent tothe Bonny Broom (Child's Ballads, VIII. 19). 
2. A block or support resembling such a cushion 
in form or use. (a) Naut., the block on which the inner 
end of a bowsprit is supported. (b) In mach., a bearing of 
brass or bronze for the journal of a shaft, carried by a 
plumber-block. (c) The socket of a pivot; an ink or step. 
(d) In certain industrial arts, a supporter or ground upon 
which to work, often a stuffed CAEN sometimes hard 
and resistant; especially, in lace-making, the cushion upon 
which laces aremade. The lace-pillow is in England, and 


In Great Britai 
for forestallers, 


be whipped, pilloried, 


Lace-Pillow. 


usually in Bel, um, asi < 
rarely ona ia SEN le cushion, square or rounded, or 


e threads are fixed by pins; as 


e lace is the pins have to be taken out and the 


fab pade 
EA emutan n central France the pillow is a box cov- 
cloth and slightly stuffed on the outside, slop- 


5 ; illet. 
ing toward the worker, and | : let vill-will-wille ii 
havi t the side furthest él, 7 +1 /x7 Oy) 
pom ihe roken a cylinder or alain i which the threads pill-worm (pil mele 
the finish ed by pins, and which can be revolved, carrying “sand-legs; 2 Pp t), 2 
ESE ed lace with ít. Another form of pillow is a cyl- illwo Qil wer j 4 
set horizontallyon a stand high enough tobe placed P1: 2 o especialy; 
SNe He fone of the worker. aan Zt of Europ? a 
« 4 gmd of plain fustian.— low, a ing pillwor gg contani 
Bere of wood which serves Pow of Rewer the like inyoluc s] miwingE 
s Dilloy r= J]niewin. jt wa! 
pillow (Pio), v. [K pillow, n] I. trans. To P nN voueh wia pilnie 
“st or place on or as on a pillow for support. wretch Dryfesday y angel 
Conta napun a bed, wrench it ouf ©. jg-p 16-8) 
iram d with cloud; r 1-10- z 
Pillows his chin upon aan wave. Pilobole® S A smi f 
TL. intr Milton, Nativity, L 231. bolus a rangi of Ue 
pillow. gees T rest the head on or as on a ae ny-spored p 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


And thon sh, 
hile heaven 


plow ta AN 
of poy i 


DELI, a x 

P 5 Hf 

and bier.) 28 vii 
si 


A Dillow-case, bier; | Ul, 
Which his male h Dil 


For ir 

i € ha p 

h that he selde wee a Diliteber, 
'haucer, Gen r 

ole: v 


€ lady yi 
Middl es in ie rol, Mi R 
é d r Ow. 1 
Your pillow į con, Women Dewees $ 
For I washed “em prend YoU pit et ub ) 
n Styx Gina, a 
L «YX last ni, 7, 
pillow-block mr Satan in Sensit a i 
block: ~blok); n, aly Wy 


Do not make h 


Ball-and-socket illow-bloen 4S Plu, 
A 


£ 


pillow-case (pil’6-ka 
covering which is dr 
When you put a clea i 
be sure to fasten it well vi i 
Swift, Directions to § ervants Chan 
D1] 6-knn 4 RTN 
sev elias pil’6 kup), n. A cup or dr} k : 
going to bed; a “nighteap ae 


The landlord . , 
hand round to the compara it 
of distilled w 


S), n + Seelalh, 


pillow-cup ( 


” 


= 8 waiter Geof 
anya slee) Se aeta A 
ater mingled wie Dig drink or pilag, 
; Scott, Anne of Gelerstej i 
pillow-lace (pil’é-las), n. See lac, 
pillow-linen (pil’6-linen), n. Line 
aes or used for pillow-cases, 
pillow-pipe (pil’6-pip), n. A last pine smok 
before going to bed. [Rare.] ee 
I sat with him whilst he smoked his pillme-pi i 
phrase is, Fielding, Aredia ia 
pillow-sham (pil’6-sham), n. An embroidered 
or otherwise ornamented cover to be laid over 
a pillow when not in use. 


Pillow-shams— one of the hostess's troublesome little 
household fopperies— neatly folded out of the way, 


The Century, XXXVI. 1% 

pillow-slip (pil’6-slip), n. An outer covering 
or ease fora pillow; apillow-case, — 
pillow-word (pil’o-wérd), n. A meaningless 


expression prefixed in Japanese ee other 
are, 


pillorcecord 02 


Linen especially 


words for the sake of euphony. 


Almost every word of note has some he 
which it may, a to speak, rest its head; eae 
of them are often resorted to by the unready SPP 
versifier, just as rhyming dictionaries 
the poctasters of modern Europe. a 
B. H. Chamberlain, Class. 


come to the ailal 
y of the Japants® 
eat (ot, P$ 
: y1.) Like # 
pillowy (pil’6-i), a, [X pillow +3 
pillow; soft; yielding. sary sn 
Shapes from the invisible ond an Fali 
From out the middle air, from that rests 
And from the pillo She stars. 
i ecula s 
Full in the Dyra o food Tiptoe 


illpatet (pil’pat),”- 
r Po pilled pate.) A 
Set ee ill-pates, would £4 
T neared pill- y 
aad him, and afterward P. 
of death upon him. A 
ill-ti i1/til), 7 
ill-tile (pila), 
Paylindrical BrOOy u 
nting a series ‘ 
it is ead with a correa a 
small roll of prep: 
subsequently a 
pill-willet (p ‘ 
willet, Symphen@ 


al 
tes AS 
a genten? 
Beon L3 


ing ee 

Jate Lav pre 

metal plan face Pe 
; ers ing edge 


i 
| 
t 


NL., < (2) Gr. 720c, 
a põlu), mE bole?, bolus.) A 
sP “olod, et fungi, typical of the 
scotous stallinus, the commonest 
, cry Its glutinous spores are 
y Í ten feet. 

[< pilocarpus 

EO N02) isolated 

d (Ot sembles in its me- 


s n. (NL. (Vahl, 1796), 
Pa Me fruit.] 1. A ge- 
s of the O E 

, aharacterized by the 
zle, charac rized by the 
and tooth yalyate etals, yore le 
Ga calyx te 1 Jobes, and one-seed’er cells, 
ait oath ovr rical symmetry of the 
The 12 spe- 


nate, oppos 

small green or purple flowers 

i or axillary racemes. | SH 

Pa os of P. pennatifolius, & very 

) Pee at adicine. 4 

9, [e] jiaphoretie medicin Eo ka te 

lA oh this word has D991 < pr 

shorty mmgent sudorifice plants. s} 

s P jö'ri-rat), 2 A ee, of the 
ay romys pilorides. 

per tin-conse) Capromys I 


Pilori-rat (Capromys pilorides). 


pilose (pi’los), @. [Also pilous; < L. pilosus, 
tsiy, < pilus, hair: see pilet.] Covered with 
mir; hairy; furry; pilous; especially, covered 
with fine or soft hair. 

plosity (pi-los’i-ti), n. [< pilose + -ity.] 
date of being pilose or pilous; hairiness. 

Aisity is incident to orifices of moisture. 

y Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 169. 
pilot (pi'lot) 


pile; COR, pilot, T. pilote = Sp. Pg. piloto = 


The 


S gay 1 
: aes + loot, D. lood =Q. loth = E. 
J. 1. The steersman of a ship; 
the helm andl p's crew who has charge of 
one yy 0 Works e ship’s course; specifically, 
tag anna £ ship into and out of harbor, 
tse the Pilot 1s ruel or passage. In this specific 
on, Toks, cies rson possessing local knowledge of 
bet hority to ates nts, channels, ete., licensed by pub- 
ec or along pay vessels into and out of particular 
oad service tose aun Coasts, etc., and rendering such 
ia ‘Othe draft of ay cnsation, fixed usually with ref- 
rea anne conn er and the distance. 


kdy Deyde ty ld a take the Porte, Sodenly fell 
N man, orale of our S N e call 
vin Avera le ton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 60. 
awn sellin aka waters after a tempest, full of 
d Ara i ough without extremity of storm ; 

Ths Bucs qed the wisdom of the pilot. : 
lg ets iis “he Vancement of Learning, ii. 131. 
mete “specially always submit to their pilot's dis- 
fue G2 emaining na storm. South, Sermons, X. v. 
ne Ship lee wittiout mou government of magis- 
To teh hoed ploughm North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 601. 

ilot, an, should he quit th 
X E in his hand, i po 


oh EOD 
zal m to the wayes and wind, 


Lee Dae lost in human kind. 
ties h B tr. of Persius’s Satires, V. 148. 
kopas the t of the course of others; 


co 
ledgg and eee ny affair requir- 
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3 All must obey 

The counsell of the pilot, & still fea 

Prest at his service, when he doth command, 

Times Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 144. 

3. Same as cow-catcher, See cut under passen- 
ger-engine. [U.S.J—4. A book of sailing-di- 
rections.—5. Pilot-cloth. 

Linings, rugs, wraps, and heavy friezes, pil g 
blankets, etc, in which bulk a aA 
resisting qualities are required, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. Al 

n ntf A 
6. The pilot-fish,—7. The black-bellied ployer 
STEE, helvetica. G. Trumbull. [V irginia 
coast. J— Coasting-pilot, Same as coast-pilot,— / 
water, any part of the Bea or of a river id whieh online 
must be employed. (See also branch-pilot.) 


pilot (pilot), v. t [<F. piloter, pilot; from the 
noun. | To steer; direct the course’ of, espe- 
cially through an intricate or perilous passage ; 
guide through dangers or difficulties. ZR 
Where the people are well-educated, the art of piloti 
a state is best learned from the writings of Plato, piloting 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 332. 
x If all do not join now to saye the good old ship of the 
Union on this voyage, nobody will have a chance to pilot her 
on another voyage. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 89. 
pilotage (pi’lot-4j), n. [< F. pilotage, < piloter, 
pilot: see pilot, v.] 1. The act of piloting; 
direction of a pilot; guidance. 
Under his pilotage they anchored on the first of Novem- 
ber close to the Isthmus of Darien. 
Macaulay, Hist, Eng., xxiv. 
2. The employment or services of a pilot: as, 
incompetent pilotage.— 3t. The knowledge of 
coasts, rocks, bars, and channels. 
We must for ever abandon the Indies, and lose all our 
knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 
4, The fee or remuneration paid or payable to 


a pilot for his services.—Compulsory pilotage 
compulsory employment of pilots in accordance with local 
law.— Pilotage authority, a body of men appointed to 
test the qualitications of applicants for pilots’ licenses, and 
to grant or suspend such licenses, ete.—Pilotage dis- 
trict, the limit of jurisdiction of a pilotage authority. 
pilotaxitic (pi’/lé-tak-sit‘’ik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
rizoc, felt, + ragic, arrangement, + -ite? + -ic.] 
In lithol., a term introduced by Rosenbusch to 
designate a holocrystalline structure said byhim 
to be characteristic of certain rocks, and espe- 
cially of the porphyrites, in which the ground- 
mass consists of slender lath-shaped microliths 
of feldspar, with which are frequently connected 
the phenomena of fluidal structure, amygdules, 
and the presence of minute vitreous scales. 
pilot-balloon (pi/lot-ba-lén’), n. A small bal- 
loon sent up in advance of a larger one to ascer- 
tain the direction and strength of the wind. 
pilot-bird (pi‘lgt-berd), n. A bird found in the 
Caribbean Islands: so called because its pres- 
ence at sea indicates to seamen their approach 
to these islands. : 
pilot-boat (pi‘/lot-bot), n. A boat used by pi- 
lots for cruising off shore to meet incoming 
ships. On the coast of the United States pilot-boats are 
handy, weatherly schooner-rigged vessels, and frequently 


PETS od 


ot ————— aE 


ize z Se 
‘Coast Pilot-boat of the United States. 


i listance off shore; they are distin; 
eala iS a number painted conspicuously on 


masthead ligh 


a U E 
pilot-bread (př’lọt-bred), n- Same as ship-bis 


cuit. 
pi 


piloteert, ”- [< anu -eer.] A pilot. 
Whereby the wandirin Pilote: st 
Sa Bony Se ie, ee 


pilot-engine (pi/lot-en“jin), 1- 
engine sen Bae 

is clear. € 
Neha important personages. 


pilot-fish (pi’lot-fish), n. 1. A pelagic carangoid 


m Naucrates ductor, found in all warm seas, 
and © 


Unite 
being of fusiform shape, bluish color, with from five to 


pilot-flag (pi’lot-flag), n. 


pilot-house (pi/lot-hous), n. An inclosed place 


pilotism (pi‘lot-izm), n. [< pilot + -ism.] Pi- 
pilot-jack (pi’lot-jak), n. 
pilot-jacket (pi’lot-jak’et), n. 
pilot-light (pi’lot-lit), n. 


PLE 
pilotry (pi/lot-ri), n. _ 
pilot-snake (pi‘lot-snak), n. 


pilot-whale (pi’lot-hwal), n. 


pilular (pil’u-lir), @. 


88, d pillicai 
pilule (pil’al), n- 


pilulous (pil lus), 4. 


y len 
i lọt-klôth) n. A heavy woo. 
iono o is used by pilots for pea-jackets. 


A locomotive 


i -trai ee the 
efore a railway-train to see th 
oo Ilyas a precursor to a train. 


pilus 


sionally on the Atlantic coast of the 
States. It somewhat resembles a mackerel, 


seven dark vertical bars, and the firat dorsal fin repre- 
sented by a few spines, It is a foot or more long. he 
pilot-fish is supposed by some to have been the pompilus 
of the ancients, but the tradit ions respecting it have little 
foundation in fact. The generic name Navecratea was ap- 
plied by the ancients to spe of Echeneia and other 
fishes with a suctorial disk. See cut under Naucrates. 

2. pl. A term extended to all the Carangide. 
D. 8. Jordan.—3. A remora or sucking-fish of 
the family Echeneididæ, as Echencis naucrates. 
[This use of the term is nearer the original 
meaning of Naucrates.])—4. A coregonid, Co- 
regonus quadrilatcralis, the Menomonee white- 
fish or shad-waiter of New England, some of 
the Great Lakes, and parts of British America 
to Alaska. 


The flag hoisted at 
the fore by el needing a pilot. In vessels 
flying the United States flag the pilot-flag is the union- 
eee AY yaries in other nationalities, but is always hoisted 
at the fore. 


or house on deck which shelters the steering- 
gear and the pilot or helmsman. In modern 
seagoing steam-vessels this is usually situated in some 
commanding position forward, and generally in connec- 
tion with the officers’ bridge. In a very large proportion 
of vessels, however, there Ís no pilot-house, the steeremen 
mo steering-gear being left exposed. Also called wheel- 
house, 


lotage; skill in piloting. Cotgrave. [Rare.] 
A union or other 
flag hoisted by a vessel as a signal for a pilot. 
A pea-jacket, 
See pea-jacket, 
A very small gas- 
light kept burning beside a large burner, £0 
that when the flow through the main burner is 
turned on it will be automatically lighted by 
the pilot-light. It is usually protected by a 
shield from being accidentally blown out. See 


such as is worn by seamen. 


Same as pilotism. 
A harmless snake 
of the United States, Coluber obsoletus. 


pilotweed (pi/lot-wéd), n. Same as compass- 


plant. 3 
Same as caaing- 
whale. 


pilourt, n. See piller}. 
pilous (pilus), @. 


[< L. pilosus, hairy: see pi- 
lose.) 1. Covered with hair; hairy; pilose. 

That hair is not poison, though taken in a great quan- 
tity, is proved by the excrements of voracious dogs, which 
js seen to be very pilous. nak 

J. Robinson, Eudoxa (1658), p. 124. 

2. Consisting of hair; hair-like; piliform: as, a 
pilous covering. 

Also pileous. 


pilula (pil’a-li), n.; pl. pilulæ (18). [L.: see 


In phar., a pill. 

Pei, a (CNL: *pildaris, < L. 
pilula, a pilule: see pilule.| Of or pertaining 
to or characteristic of pills: as, a pilular mass; 
lular consistency. 


pilule.] 


lants of the order Marsileaceee; the pillworts. 
They are inconspicuous submerged plants with widely 
creeping slender rhizomes, with a filiform leaf from the 
upper side and a tuft of root-fibers from the lower side of 
each node. Seven species are known, of which only one, 
P. Americana, is found in North America, See pepper- 


2 rt. 
pil (=F. pilule —=Pg. pilula, $ L. 
ilula, à pill, dim. of pila, aball. Cf. pil3.] A 


ittle pill or pellet. 
Liars [< pilule + -ous.] Per- 


taining to or resembling a ill; pilular; hence, 


guished small; inconsiderable; trifling. [Rare.] 
e 


mainsail, and at night by a flare-up light, in addition to & 


Has any one ever pinched into its pilulous smallness the 

7 5 i i uaintanceship? 

cobweb of pre: matrimonial ae ee me anion A, 
i i/lum), n.; pl. pila (Ai). [L.: see pile] 

phon mas ai used by the Roman foot- 
soldiers.— 2. Any javelin used by barbarous 
races with whom the Romans had to do, as by 
the Franks, Burgundians, and others.— 3. In 
phar., an instrument used to triturate sub- 
stances in a mortar; a pestle.. E: 
pilus (pi’lus), n.: pl. pili (li). [L., a hair, hair: 


see pilet] 1. In bot., one of the fine slender 
bodies, like hair, covering some plants.— 2. tn 
zoél., a hair or hair-like body, especially a hair 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


= 


Digitized by 


pilus 


in any way distinguished from those which col- 
lectively cover the body.— Pili gossypii, cotton 
Pili tactiles, tactile hairs, See kairt. : 
pilwet, ». A Middle English form of pillow. 
pily pili), a. [< OF, *pile, < pile, a pile: see 
pile2.] Tn her, divided into a number of piles 


i i ir 
got side by side. Some qualifying term expresses the 
ition if they do not Sone in a parallel d rection ana 
downward, The number of piles mant u be ment ony S 
in the blazon. Barry n See barry?.— 5 
her, pily ot the Seay sort—that is, having tho cat 
ni reaching from the top to the bottom of the shield. 
Iso paly pily, palissée, $ 5 ‘ 
pimaric (pramar’ik), a KL. pi(nus), ge) 23 
mar(itimus), maritime, + -ic.) Derived fron 
or occurring in the maritime pine: as, pimarie 


acid. 5 a 

Pimelea (pi-m6’1é-ii), n. [NL. (Banks, 1801), 80 

called with ref. to the oily seeds and leaves; <Gr 5 

muchi, fat.) A genus of apetalous shrubs of 

the order Thymelwaceæ and tribe Euthymeleee, 
known by the two stamens, all others of the fam- 
ily having four, eight, or more. There are76 species, 
natives of Australla and New Zealand slender branching 
shrubs with tough stringy bark. They bear small opposite 
or scattered leaves, and white, pink, or yellow flowers in 
terminal or axillary involucrato clusters, each flower four- 
lobed, funnel-shaped, and without the a pendages usual 
in the order, followed by a small fruit wit thick rind and 
berry-like pulp. Many species are cultivated as beautiful 
greenhouse evergreens, of about $ feet in height, under 
the name rice-jlower, Others are known in Australia as 
toughbark, and’can be used for textile purposes, especially 

P. axiflora, the curryjong, a tall smooth shrub, Several 

attain a height of about 10 feet, as P. drupacea, the Vic- 

torian bird-cherry. Bie 

Elmelepteridas (pim e-lep tor i-d6),n. pl. [NL., 
< Pimelepterus + -idæ.] A family of percoide- 

ons acanthopterygian fishes, typilied by the ge- 

nus Pimelepterus. The body is oval, compressed, and 
developed nearly equally above and below; the scales are 
small, adherent, and extending over the vertical fins; the 

Jateral line is uninterrupted ; and the teeth are generally 

incisorial or compressed. The species are inhabitants of 

tropical and temperate seas, Also called Cyphoside. 
pene ere (pim-e-lep-te-1i’n6), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pimelepierus + -inz.] A subfamily of 

h erie: typified by the genus Pimelepterus. 

They havo the front teeth incisiform or lanceolate, and 

with horizontal backwardly projecting bases, behind which 
are smaller ones; vomerine teeth are present; and the soft 
fins are densel; y scaly. All the species are by some referred 
toone genus, Pimelepterus, while others distinguish two or 
more additional genera. 

Pimelepterus (pim-e-lep’te-rus), n. [NL. (La- 
cépède, 1802), € Gr. miez, fat, + mrepóv, wing, 
Tripus, wing, fin.] The typical genus of Pi- 
melepteride, having the skin and scales en- 


Bermuda Chub (Pineelepterus or Cyfhosus bosci). 


croaching on the dorsal and anal fins, which 
are consequently thickened, whence the Taa 


shes are part 7 
numerous in all PRN Mae ean me Binet 


tends from the Isth Pra ack ex: 
EAE Oh EA a ne raami aces Atlantic coast 


pimelite (pim’e-lit), n. [< Gr. melh, f: 

Aifoc, stone.] A mineral of an ap E 
or, fat and unctuous to the OR tender, and 
not fusible by the blowpipe. It is a hydrous 
silicate containing some nickel. i 

meng (pim-e-li’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. Teh 
ae he Inflammation of adipose tissue, 
pimelode pi aoh n. Any catfish of the 


i Pinole ae 
imelodine (pim’e-l6-di’né), n. pl, 
iso t e A subfamily of T 
Pimelodus, HY Siluridæ, typified by the 


elo) 


to include P, 
2. The tree 


tauch-branching ey R ¥ 
pimento-walk g evergreen, 30 feet in height. 


i enu. 
the anterior and posterior i 
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& 
Pimelodus maculatus. 
and four mental barbels, typical of the subfamily Pimelo- 


ontt n. [$ ME. piment, pyment, < OF. pi- 


ment, < ML. pigmentum, spiced wine, spice: 
see pigment.) Wine with a mixture of spice 
or honey, once a favorite beverage. Also pig- 
ment. 
He sente hire pyment, meeth, and spiced ale, 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 192, 
3 ; nny 4 ; 
imental (pi-men’tii), n. Same as pimento. 
imenta? (pi-men’tii), x. [NL. (Lindley, 1821), 
< Sp. pimenta, allspice (a related tree): see 
pimento.] A genus of fragrant trees of the 
myrtle family, order Myrtaceze and tribe Myr- 
tex, characterized by the circular or spirally 
twisted embryo, and from one to six ovules pen- 
dulous fromthe summit of each of the two cells 
of the ovary. There are 5 species, natives of tropical 
America. They bear large and coriaceous feather-veined 
leaves, and many small flowers in axillary cymes. For 
P. acris, called black cinnamon, etc., sce bayberry, 3, bay- 
rum, and wild clove (under clovet). For the important P. 
oficinalis, see pimento. _ z > 
pimento (pi-men'tō), x. [Also pimenta; < Sp. 
pimiento, the pepper-plant, capsicum, pimienta, 
the fruit of this plant, applied also to Pimenta 
oficinalis, Jamaica pepper, = Pg. pimento, pi- 
menta = F. piment, pepper (capsicum), < ML. 
pigmentum, spice: see pigment.) 1. Allspice, 
the berry of Pimenta officinalis ( Eugenia Pimen- 
ta), a tree, native of the West Indies, but cul- 


‘i Branch of Pimento (Pimenta officinalis), with Fruits. 
a, flower; 2, flower in peo cinal section, the stamens removed ; 
c, fruit. 


NN ey exclusively in Jamaica, whence 
Ae at Aba hak pepper The unripe berries, which 
shell ias fe size of a pea, are dried in the sun. The 
brown, and ha wo seeds, which are roundish and dark- 
E ave a weak aromatic taste and smell, thought 
hutmegiwh a mixture of those of cinnamon, cloves, and 
aromatic eres name allspice. Pimento isa warm, 
and pu ene nt, used chiefly as an adjuvant to tonics 
essential oil ‘ia Both the fruit and the leayes yield an 
substituted lo osely resembling oil of cloves and often 

i The name pimento is sometimes used 


yielding this spice, a beautiful 


; (pi-men’to-wik) n. In Jamaica 
plantation of allspice or Jamaica pepper. i 


‘nostrils remote from each pimgenet} (pim’j i 
T other and without “»se,7 ce pim’ je-net), n. [Also pimgennet 
aR long spatulata snout amam du tne ee Dinnet; origin obscure.) A pimple 


: pimlico (pim’li-kō 
imeloding, blico, qim liko), n. 
e 


le), r 
eldoc, Ding 
k 


maxillary call, snare 


rubies, painti 
Pimgi i 


, ace, [Slang.] 
8 it not a manly exercise to stand licking his lips into 
his cheeks into cherries, parching his 
carbuneles, and buboes? 
Dunton's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. (Nares.) 
. [Imitative. Cf. pem- 
Australian friar-bird, Tropido- 
us corniculatus: so called from its cry. 


herhead, 2, and cut under friar-bird. 
(pimp), m. [Origin unknown; according 
eat perhaps orig. ‘a fellow,’ < F. pimper, 
lee, smartly (= Pr. pimpar, pipar, ren- 
Ok cf. Pimpani, ppr, smart, spruce; 
eat, 3 nasalized form of piper, pipe, beguile, 
: cel; cf. Pr. pimpa, a pipe, bird- 
pipel, This explanation is, how- 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


-ES 


to ANY To; 
t ne With th 
oS X z J a 
wae 10 Means of a, n) 
mey Aen to g 1 Our ae ving 
que careful Devil į ; the 
Providently vim 


pimp? (pimp), n. i i 

avın. See th ee 
© quotation P3 

a ation, me, 

es re, Ty make those é 

n taverns j ndn’ 

called in the tavern ondon 1° 
i Defoe, Tour thro 
pimpernel (pim per-ne] 
, n, 
M E, Pympyrne) 


ete., G, Pimpernel, 
1 Dimpinelle, pim cW, 
nella = Sp. pimpinela = gradle 
pena, Piedmontese ; 
a pimpinella, Pimpernel 
? i also Pampinelld anq ia 
ng L. pampinus, a tendri] A 
also Pipinella, pi : 
biponella, pybenelta, pipen 
pe H i 'afuonea of the fo lowiny 

al b; also bipi bibincliae | 
Seer ‘pinella, bibinelig? 


a pimpen 
al Dining. 


i 


which has from tw ; 
as vo to ' scg 
the base of the eet 


heal, Bru. 
» Anagallis arent 
etimos distinguished 
: 5 ) a native of the north. 
ern Old World and introduced into the Tae 
States and elsewhere. It is ancat rocumbe : 
with a wheel-shaped corolla, red in alee va aig uy 
ple, white, or blue, The flowers close al tha areal 
bad weather, whence it is named poor man’s (or shepherd’ 
weal glasz ; it is also called red chickweed, John ee 
noon, ete. The name is extended also to the other 
f the genus, as A. tenella, the bog-pimpernel, sd 
A, cærulea (A. Monelli), the Italian or blue pimpernel a 
garden species from southern Europe, with large flower, 
deep-blue shaded with pink. See cut under cirewmacisate 
—Bastard pimpernel Same as chafieed.—False pim- 
pernel. See Jlysanthes.— Italian pimpernel Set del 
4, above.—Sea- or seasid e-pimpernel, a sandwort, Ar- 
naria peploides. — Water -pimpernel the brookweed, 
Samolius Valerandt. See Samolus, The name has also 
been applied to vere Beccati a V. Anagallit- 
Yellow pimpernel Sce Lysimachia. s 
Pimpinella (pim-pi-nel'ä), n. [NL (Bims 
1699), < ML. pimpinella, pimpernel: seo pnia 
nel.) A genus of umbelliferous 


vibe Ammineæ and subtribe Luani s 
tribe Ammineé ibs of the frat, Ù 


min (under cumin), pimpe Cf. G. pl i nM 
f ; R ing), & ETE 9 WEI: 
pimping ay, weak, little, pitin otata 
ea cf. pu m, imi ative oir si i colon 
ie imp2.] Little; aA E OBRA 
Cf. also pimp J arts, no pimping wae a ping 


He had no paltry eye a 
«Was Iso little?” asked Margy “judd, aise 3 
enough.” 
i im/plii) 
Pimpla (pim pit), 
< Gr. Tiunta, yie 
and fountain m i 


rou hymenopterous in. 
ivo eumonidé mics { 
Menncumoni ds typical Bite. 


ines preys On the cod- 
g a eoltonworm (Aletia 
if 


i tator is 
P. mani 

shee rtain | 
: er ec us 

1 f this genus. 5 

of als È 
) 7 . also pim 
4 mie Early mod, H. ¢ $ 

7 f o [H Rg d), per- 
s eN i spimpel ( not found), } 


Ur eee 

AS, *pipel, a pimpe, 
mite rare verb piplian, 
imply, used only in 
pimply, appar. < 

‘ For 


(pi ) 
iple Solo; { ed form 
only 12 


ne] 
n error for winpel, a wim- 
, bump (see bump“), 
are not connected. | 
atory dermal tumor or 
efile, such as are seen 
o or vustule, SU 
alee elevation or protuber- 
esembling & pimple. 
k that flower lady, 


mples gray- m 
Tom Pina (Child's Ballads, I. 268). 


lings Pn 


ws; and these 


H Rivets Darwin, Veget 
r olly ion 

‘ty boon companion. 
u eR a good Pimple, an honest Soaker, he has a 


SNI, es, s t 
dulor at your Antipode rove, Way of the World, iv. 10. 


t i jein a benth, something very small, 
' re Tia down hecre sundrye examples, 


E bee thoght ouer curious by prying 


ia kent. Stanihurst, Aimeid, Ded. 
FA „h: pret. and pp. pimpled. 
imple (pim’pl), w+ £3 pret. anc pimpled, 
pling. [< pimple, a] To cover with 
: causo to abound with pimples; spot 
: ‘blotch as with pimples. 
| Yet you will pimple your souls with oaths, till you make 
b ten ss well-favoured as your faces. 
i Middleton, Black Book 
! J sinple-metal (pim’pl-met”al), n. See metal. 
! | sinple-mite (pim‘pl-mit), x. A parasitie mite 
r rine, Demodex folliculorum, occurring in 
} : © D 
i baccous follicles of the face. 


were yt not 
owt a pimple 
(Davies.) 


fnp-like (pimp/lik), a. Like apimp; vile; in- 
fimous; mean. 

pimply (pim’pli), «. [< pimple + -y1.] Covered 
with pare spotted. 

Hoyship(pimp’ship), x. [< pimp + -ship.] The 


Stee; occupation, or person of a pimp. Tmp. 


s in he 


=D, pin i 

aD, pinne, D, pir i rS aaia 

| n pine, pin, (Ce Tan DOE = MLG. pinne, 

g = Te 5 

Pid, a l w. pinne, a peg, = Dan. 

pa Pin, pointed stick, = Ir. Gach. pinne, a 

AL pin, a pin, styl 1 < 
1 pinna, a pj Bes » & pin, style, pen, 

pan later aa nail, peak, pinnacle, probe, 

Ting, ier A of L, pinna, penna, feather, 

dither’ to ‘pin? ( pen. The transition from 
ut) ap a slender or pointed instru- 

to‘ 


me Dears z 

Guill to ae to have been through ‘pen,’ a 
et op peo a Style or styl Shay. 
pct $ stylus, hence any slen- 


Instrur g 2. 
enorm ment: see pon?2.] 1. A 
Ma ing in Pe. or bolt used to fasten or 
Naa point Ae ace, fasten things together, 
liah, of attach: ° tee j 
ta, ment or support. (a) The 
hen take the gw, 

A © sword fri 

and Slowly lift the aoe 


May swear, f 
er let Gee and safe your aith, 
let Clerk Saunders in, : 


erk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 46). 


to keep a wheel on i 
n its axle; a 
ie ae of a boat, serving to keep 
ati 50 called thole-pin, boat-pin. 
Aelltake arith o äl instrument. See peg, 1 (c). 
, The Bell make 9 my little finger bane, 
MA peg a Y Bowe o' artO your fiddle then. 
seq tostopa RE on (Child’s Ballads, II. 362). 
hane frute ¢ 
a treg neice diuers colours, thou shalt 
doo tn HS cuyn to the pithe of 
rand stoppe th good asure of Almayne so 
"neh Arno one hole wel and iuste wt a 
it hie A Q ott shat, NNE (1502), ed. 1811, p. 170. 
5 dt e i 
eRe majalan (The aisela shente 
3 Wile oe revel vip Dart of a dovetail, which fits 
“Hters the eae @ That part of the stem 


my scabbard, 
fe ney 


Dey op 
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rey “of, il, or stud serving ar 
2. A peg, nail, or stud serving to mark 


pinafore 


. ~ a posi- 4 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
tion, step, or degree: hence, a noteh: Rigi 2. To fasten with a pin or pins. 
; 


a degree. EESK 

3 He wil 

Imagine only that he shall be n 

And he is cheated 1 still comes to passe 

He’s but one pin above a natural ; 

Ue W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, ii. 3 

Specifically — (at) One of a row of pegs let a drink- 

ing 3] n KEEA NS quantity : ; caer ee 
o drink; hence, a drinking-t ; joviality. See on 

etl eth ig-bout; joviality. See on a 


Edgar, away with pins i’ th’ cup 
To spoil our drinking whole ones up. 
Holborn Drollery (1678), p. 76. (Nares.) 
(Œb) A nail or stud (also called a pik ark : 
Ore (als ed a pike) mark 


2 g the cente: 
; hence, the center; a central part. oe 


‘The very pin of his heart cleft with the bli f 
ey a A ind bow-boy's 
butt-shaft. Shak., KR. and J,, ih 1 45, 


ni The pin he shoots a 
That was the man deli ta you. eee 


Fletcher, Island Princes: 

I'll cleave the black pin in the midst o’ the whi 
Middleton, No Wit like a Woman’: 

3. One of a number of pieces of wood, of more 
or less cylindrical form, which are placed up- 
right at one end of a bowling-alley, to be bowled 
down by the player; a skittle; hence, in the 
plural form, a game played with such pins. 
Compare ninepins, lenpins.—4&, A cylindrical 
roller made of wood; a rolling-pin.—5. A leg: 
as, to knock one off his pins. (Slang.] re 
Mistake you! no, no, your legs would di 
among a thousand; I never sı a 
his pins. 


iv. 1. 


ver you 
i a fellow better set upon 


6;. A peak; pinnacle. 

Up to this pynnacle now go we ; 

I xal the sett on the hyghest pynne 

Coventry Mysteries. 

7. A small piece of wire, generally brass and 
tinned, pointed at one end and with a rounded 
head at the other, used for fastening together 
pieces of cloth, paper, ete., and for other pur- 
poses. 


Yet liberal I was, and gave her pins, 
And money for her father’s officers. 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 3. 
Hence—8. A thing of very small value; atrifle; 
a very small amount. 

But when he is to highest power, 

Yet he is not worth a pin, 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 93. 

Ido not set my life at a pin's 

Shak., 
As tho’ he cared not a pin 
For him and his company. 

Sir Andrew Barton (Child's Ballads, VII. 206). 
9. A straight, slender, and pointed bar with an 
ornamental head or attachment, used by women 
to secure laces, shawls, ete., or the hair, 
by men to secure the cravat or scarf, or for mere 
ornament. Compare hairpin, safely-pin, scarf- 
pin, shawl-pin.— 10}. A knot in timber. 

The pinne or hard corne of aknotin timber, which hurt- 
eth sawes. Nomenclator. (Nares.) 
11, A noxious humor in a hawk’s foot. Imp. 


Dict.—Draw-bore pin. See draw-bore.— Dutch ins, 
a game or pastime resembling skittles. eA Main 


pin, in a vehicle, a king-bolt or 


eee OU 
int,in merry pin, in a merry humor or mood ; 
nerad co be folly. See Jer. 2 (a). Compare to put in the 


pin, below. 
Their hartes . . - 


Hamlet, i. 4. 65. 


were set on so meri a pynne, for the 
victory of Montarges. Hall, Hen. VI., an. 5. 

Close discourses of the honour of God and our duty to 
Him are irksome when men are up a merry pin. 


harnock, Works, I. 198. pinacocyta 


‘Tom Calend’rer, right glad to find 
is fri ii y pin. K 
His friend in merry P 2. aper, John Gilpin. 


On one’s pins, alive and in good condition ; on one’s legs. 


{Slang.] 
Glad to hear that 1 
pegged out in ten years, 


ne is on his pins yet; he might have 
you know. lero 
3 Harper's Mag., LXXX. 209. 
icki ingli tion at- 
g, the pricking, tingling sensal 
pinnaan eed of feeling in a limb which has BRE 
ints and pins. See point!.— 
a) One athe pins in & flask 


two 
ty one cr the dowels by which 
th when, for eae a 
he i 
molding, they 


to stop; give p 
the pimi bad Habits or indulgence, Su 


tin the pin at the New Year. ; 
ee, v. t; pret and pp. pinned. ae 
ning. [¢ ME. pinnen, Pynnen < pink, n. i 
To fasten or secure with a bolt or peg- 
Conscience held hym 


` ne the gates 
And made Pees porton od Plowman (0) xxiii, 298. 


Į say nothing, 
But smile and pin the Fer ton, chaste Maid, i 2- 


[Colloq, 


parcel and my slipper: 
stole from my room, 


other purpose than to see yi vin the 
bullae Pi n to see you pin the 


4, Tonab; 
by striking 
splaying an edge of an iron hoop to give ita 


Burgoyne, Lord of the Manor, iii. 3. pin? (pin), v. t; pret. and Pp- 


pint (pin), n. 


pinacocyte (pin’: 


pinacoid (pin’a-koid), n- 


po Mistriss Orgia, holde your hasty hardest 
jecunse your maides have not pind in your bandes 
According to your minde, must the stick ilie 
Abont, their shoulders straight? 
Timex Whistle (F. 
$ ; Ney 
Will I despise your ning; n 
Pin carda and cos a npon y a s 
; Beau, and FUL, Scorntal Lady, iv. 1, 
I tied on my straw bonnet, pinned ry shaw), took the 
which | would not put on yet, and 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvii 


8.)}, p. 108. 


r N i ; $ 

3. To transfix with or as with a pin: henee, 
to seize and hold fast in the same spot or posi- 
tion. 


Haven't I come into court twenty afternoons for no 
ancellor like a 

Dickens, Peak House, xxiv. 
ize; steal. [Slang.J—5. To swage 
ith the peen of a hammer, as in 


flare corresponding to that of the E. H. 


Knight.—6. To clog the teeth of: « 


, to pin a 


file: said of particles which adhere so firmly to 
the teeth of a file that they have to be picked 
out with a piece of steel wire.—To pin one’s faith, 


etc., on or upon, to rely on; have confidence in. 
„The Latins take a great deal of pains to expose this 
Ceremony as a most shameful imposture, ... Bat the 
Greeks and Armenians pin their faith upon it, and make 
their Pilgrimages chietly upon this motive. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 97. 
To pin the baskett, See baske 


D pinned, ppr. pin- 
ning. [$ ME. pinnen, pynnen, var. of pennen. 
E. penl, with ref. to pini, v.] 1. To inclose; 
confine; pen or pound. 

If all this be willingly granted by us which are ace 
to pin the word of God in so narrow room, let the 
of the accused be referred to the ac necler 

Hooker, Ecclea, Polity. 
2. To aim at or strike with a stone. [Scotch.] 

And who taught me to pin a losen [window-pane), to 
head a bicker, and hold the bannets? Scott, Redgauntlet. 
[< ME. *pinne, “penne (?), £ AS. 
pinn, a spot on the eye, prob. = It. panno, a 
spot on the eye, < ML. pannus, a spot on the 
eye, a membrane, a particular use of L. pannus, 
a cloth; see panel. For the vowel relation, 
AS, i from L. a, cf. pimple, prob. < L. papula.) 
A spot or web on the eye: usually in the 
phrase pin and (or) b. 

His eyes, good queene, be great, so are they clear and graye, 
He never yet had pinne or webbe, his ht for to de 
Gascoigne, Princely Pl. of Kenelw. (Vares.) 
And all eyes f 
Blind with the pin and web but theirs. 
Shak., W. T., 


sed 


i 2, 291. 


and piña! (pé’ny#t), n. (Sp. (Chilian), so called from 


its shape; a particular use of piña, a pine-cone, 
pineapple, < L. pinca, a pine-cone, < pinus, pine: 
sco pinel, pignon.) The spongy cone of silver 
left behind, in the treatment of silver amal- 
gam, after all the mercury has been driven off. 
ina’, n. Same as pifia-cloth. 
inaceæ (pi-na’sé-@), n. pl. 
1846), < L. pinus + -aceæ.) 


(NL. (Lindley, 
The Coniferæ. 


bolster-pin.— On or upon pinaclet, n. A M iddle English form of pinnacle. 


ina-cloth (pé’nyi-kloth), n. A thin and trans- 
lucent fabric made of the fiber of the long leaves 
of the pineapple-plant, Ananas sativa, and other 
species of the genus. It is highly esteemed by 
Orientals as a material for fine robes, scarfs, 
Also pincapple-¢ oth, pine-cloth. 

i (pina-kõ-si-tàl), a. [< pinacocyte 
+-al.] Of or pertaining to pinacocytes: as, a 
ninacocytal layer. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 427. 

y i -sit) n. [< Gr. riva (mwar-), 
a tablet, + Kirec, a hollow (cell).] One of the 
simple pavement-epithelial cells of which the 


ectoderm of sponges usually consists. Similar or 
identical Scion form the endodermal epithelium, 
except in the cases of the ascons and of the flagellated 
chambers of all sponges, which latter are lined with cho- 


anocytes. 


[< Gr. zivag (mivak-), 
board, tablet (see pinax), + eiðoç, form.] In 
erystal., a plane parallel to two of the erystal- 
lographie axes: as, the basal pinacvid, or base 
arallel to the lateral axes. The macropinacotd and 
rachypinacoid are planes in the orthorhombic system par- 
allel to the vertical axis and the longer or shorter lateral 
axis respectively: similarly the orthepinacoid and ctino- 
pinacoid, in the monoclinic system, are parallel to the 
vertical axis and the orthodiagonal or clincdiagonal axis 
respectively. 3 - 3 
pinacoidal (pin-a-koi’dal), a.. [<pinacoid + -al.J 
Of the nature ot or characteristic of a pinacoid: 
as, pinacoidal cleavage. F 
pinafore (pin’a-for), n- < pind, v., + afore] 
À sort of apron worn by children to protect the 
front part of their dress; a child’s apron. 
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pinch out a false pair of sleeves to a frieza. 
Viddleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii, 2, 
minute pushed over to an old be- 
glasses pinching her nose. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, i. 


Think you Truth a farthing rushlight, to be pinched out 


when you will ye 
With your deft official fingers, and your politicians’ skill? 
Lowell, Anti-Apis. 


3 -nut 
na inang’), n. [Malay.] The betel-nut 
es fae See Areca, 2, and areca-nut. 
I r (pi-nas’tér), n. [= F. inastre = Sp- 
Tt, pinastro, < L. pinaster, < pinus, pine: see 
pine.) The cluster-pine. See pinet. 


is nothing else but the wild pine; it grow- 
May oraetan tall, putting forth armes from the mids of 


gous or ile upward y ang, tr, of Pliny, xvi. 10. 2, To squeeze or press painfully upon: as, his 


axt (pi” |. [< L. pinar, < Gr, riva, shoes pinch his fect. : 
pina te aE bles picture, "A tablet; a Stiff in Brocade, and pinch'd in Stays, 
list; n SERIN hence, that on which anything, Her Patches, Paint, and Jewels on; . . . 
; jer; he 


8 i i Phyllis is but Twenty-one. 
is i T l And y 
as a scheme or plan, js inscribed. bi 


Prior, Phyllis’s Age. 
d philosophical 5 > shoo, you best may 

Consider whereabont thou art in that ey T. Browne. When you pull on your shoo, you best may tel 

inax of the life of man. rt. a 


in‘bal-sit) Same as bead. In what part it doth chiefely pinch you. 
pinball-sight (pin’bil-sit), n. Same as b 


Yet can you 
do doublet. 

The pile was in half a 1 
wigged woman with eye- 


Heywood, Dialogues, ii, 
3. To seize or grip and bite: said of an animal. 


sight. 3 ; 
pinbankt (pin’bangk), n, [pin + band.) A A hound a freckled hind | 
bank or row of pins or spikes used in torture. In full course hunted; on the foreskirts, yet, 


her down, 


inched and pull'd 
LO Chapman, Odyssey, xix. 318, 


wns he thrise put to the pinne banke, tormented 

na erah v, to ER his fetters on, which hee would 
neuer do, "ore, Martyrs, p. $17 (Hen. V TII., an. 1555). 
But alas! when death commeth, than commeth againe 


4}. To find fault with. 

As St. Paul . . . noteth it for a mark of honour above 
his sorow; than wil no soft bed serue, nor no company the rest that one is called before another to the Gospel, 
make him merie. Than he must leaue his outward wor- sọ js it for the same cause amongst the churches. And in 
ship & cumfort of his glory, and lie panting in his bed as this respect he pincheth the Corinths, that, not being the 
it were on a pin-banke ; than commeth his feare of his euil first which received the Gospel, yet they would have their 


a death, veral manners from other churches. 
wg and Chong ran EAM Tribulation (1573), fol. 41. poyer Quoted in Hooker’s Eccles. Polity, iv. 13. 
pin-block (pin’blok), n. A block of wood split 5}. To plait. : 
from a larger piece, and of a size adapted to Ful semely hir wympel pinched was, 


and designed for fashioning into a pin. 5 Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 151. 
6. To straiten; distress; afflict: as, to be pinch- 


in-borer (pin’- 1 2 L i 
Pioren, n ihe n ed for food; pinched with poverty. 

pear-b ight bee- There lies the pang that pinches me. 

tle, Xyleborus Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 34). 

dispar, of the : _ You... that would enjoy, 

family Scolyti- Where neither want can pinch, nor fulness cloy. 

dz: so called Quarles, Emblems, iii., Entertainment. 


How hardly will some pinch themselves and Families 
before they will make known their necessities! 

Stillingflect, Sermons, II. vii. 

My wife... insisted on entertaining them all; for 

which . . . our family was pinched for three weeks after. 


from the small 
round punc- + 
tures, like large 
inholes, which 


a — 
Pin-borer (Xyleborus dispar), 


itmakes through o ; Goldsmith, Vicar, vii. 
the bark. [Can » female: a ae ae o 7. To narrow, contract, or nip, as by cold or 
ada.] want or trouble: as, pinched features; a mind 


ey (pin pann 4. A ae remming orpol- narrow and pinched. 
ishing-tool tor delicate metal-work. The air hath staryed the roses in her cheeks 
pin-buttockt ( in’ but’ok), ne A sharp angular And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face. 
buttock, Shak., As Well, ii. 2.18. [Low.] Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 160. 
pincase (pin’kas), n. A case for holding pins. Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread. 
What do you lack, gentlemen? fine purses, pouches, - Crabbe, Works, I. 79. 
pincases, pipes? ; B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 8. To move with a pinch or crowbar: as, to 
pince-nez (pais’na), n. [F., < pincer, pinch, pinch a gun into position. 
+ obj. nez, nose: see pinch and nosel.] Eye- II. intrans. 1. To exert a compressing or 
glasses kept in place on the nose bya spring. nipping pressure or force; bear hard: as, that 
The lady with whom India had entered ut up her 18 where the shoe pinches. 
Ete a a yi ; Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 44. I pinch not oft, nor doo I often praise ; 
pincers (pin’sérz), n. sing. and pl. [Formerly Yet, must I needs praise the praise-worthy still. 
also pinsers ; < ME. pynsour, < OF. pingoir, pen- Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, Ded. 
ir (applied to a kind of pincers used as a ee But thou 
ook-mark, and to a contrivance with iron Know’st with an equal hand to hold the scale, 
stakes used in catching fish N < pincer, she Seest where the reasons pinch, and where they sil 
7; sD) : ` 
see pinch.] 1, A tool having two hinged jaws 2. To lay hold; bite or snap, as a dog shag 
which can be firmly closed and held together. ; p ae 
See cut under nippers. All held in dismay 


Of Diomed, like a sort of dogs, that at a lion bay, 
And witha payre, of pinsera strong And entertaine no spirit to pinch. Chapman, Tiad, v. 
out. 


je paar a (Child's Ballads, YIL 187). 3. To snarl; carp; find fault. 
Tamin threw ; i 4 > 
2 h i nippers or prehensile claws of cer. Every way this office of preaching is pinched at. 


tain animals, as insects and Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
i 5 R 4. To be sparing, parsimonious, or niggardly. 


RA het t by TY peruse cae ae hen For to pinche, and for to spare, 
Specifically —(a) A ch 2 Of worldes mucke to gette ae 
cuts aiia, ee pat ear create limb. See chelal, and E Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 


Sometimes called shoe (b) Anal forceps, 
3 lers’ i proued, so în a nobl: i ; 
Seale PES eral A T and tac nse tenant 
eae peu from one st the jaws, AUTAA Th A Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 

À wing nails, an in pulling 1 ig e wretch whom avarice bi i 
ward es it firmly while it is tacked Cee Starve; steal, and pilfer to enrich on hein, | Pranktin. 
Money is exacted (cither directly or through raised rent) 


[K F. pincette, from the huckster who only by extreme pinchi 
A pinching can pay 
see pinch. cr er way, from the mason thrown out of work E a strike. 
H. Spencer, Mən vs. State, p. 73. 


5t. To encroach. 


Yf ich zede to the plonh ich pynchede on hus half-acre. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 267. 


He speke wol of smale th 
ynges, 
ee to pynchen at thy rekenynges, 
t were nat honeste, if it came to pruf. 


pinch (pinch), n. Kpi 

$ . pinch, v.| 1. The pressure 

md by the finger and thumb when brought 

oly upon something, or any similar 
3 DA nip: as, to give one a pinch on the 

2. As much of anything as can be lifted 


een the finger and thumb; hence, a very 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


É; 


Surely lyke as the excesse of fare is to be iustely re- P 


Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, 1. 74. p; 


a a 
salt. Mantity: ag 


B her 
e Time asked ait 
lof snuff), 
JA gripe; a 


a y® truet} 
» Quoted in 
4. Pressure; 
vies Norman i n 
3e y, granted the leei 
Se lden, Mustrations Ee. 
Where the Pinch : 


Cush 3 80 shen (yg 
kan Bradiont: Robina them a? 


OPpression: 


rton’, 
lay, I cannot se we 
REESE had the Pinch of j “i 

S8 of expenditure than to reunia id 

; Alness 

5. A Pineh-bar, te 
“ Pinches or fo 
oreha 
Hugh, the blacksmith 
In, on, upon ; 
1, ON, u »T ata i 
pressure of Eoo pinch, inan Emergency, 
At a pynch af 
: & trende į; 

I shall put them in adeno, 
Undone, undone, TER nes i Ciim i 
And swear too, at cannes ate Lean icy i 

Flera ets that’s all my 0° 
Sthos ee letcher, Humorous Lien olon, 
ae igh my ther employment had ioe Ig 
geon ctor to the ship, yo Upon oy 
forced to work like a common mane! ak A 
Swift, Gulliver's 


Jack at api g ;1.— Pi. Travels, i 
a double Tine at whic TA ach Points tata 
pinchback (pineh’bak), n Weta coincide 
backl.] A miser who denies ice t+ obj 
raiment Mackay. E Amsel? proper a A= 
pinch-bar (pinch’biir), n. 7 en 
a projecting snout a a flees ma E! 
move a heavy body by a n O fh 
lifts.. Also called pinching-bar. ieee juh 
pinchbeck (pineh’bek), n. anda. [Short fe | 
Pinchbeck metal; so called after the inventor a 
Chr. (Christopher?) Pinchbeck, a London watch. ti) 
maker of the 18th eentury.] I, n. An alloyof m 


three or four parts of copper with one of zine, 
much used in cheap jewelry. 
Illness or sorrow shut usin away from the world's glare, 


that we may see colors as they are, and know gold frm 
pinchbeck, T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, wil 


Many wore ear-hoops of pinchbeck, lange as a dollar, 
S. Judd, Margaret, L 10 
II. a. Sham; spurious; bogus. 

Most of these men were of the school of Molyneur, and 


irs w: inchbeck patriotism. eee 
theirs was pinchbeck p: Le holy, CXXV TS 


i 7 idiculows in thst 
The pinchbeck heroism that wa ie rid ee ih 


singly unheroic age. -- pan Ma A a 


om- 

pinch-cock (pinch’kok), 7. A ca a 

pressing a flexible pipe, either oni a 

flow of a liquid through it or to sere: 
cock by holding the sides of t i : es 

An india-rubber tube furnished wi act, T. m 

pingi 
ommonst (pinch’kom’o2), oir 4 
simi 
commons, 4.] A pars! 


1 ed; r 
son; a niggard; a mise 


j d the nigs™ 
É razed projector, ane iiad. 
py which it [a house] is inhabite 


Same as pincho. 


pinchcom: 
v., + obj. 


sach od 
nly git Ý 


gsed; OO 
resse rane 
with 


) 
acted; narrowed; Pree. stances ihal 
of being straitened in g ike: thy | i 
cold, want, trou lon is used occasie aking te 
face; a pinched look nea “thinning ns 5 ail k 
the meaning 0 aes Vein is pinche? fe kimped ae in 
jneral veins: a5 Sp Sizes -neng pape NY 
2. Narrow reduced in Sif writing tr iy 
especially of some or conte Pi ‘A ty 
pinched post.—3- a ži desig py. i 
He fase vwd log: mien i 
Rema rehended. a5 oyste™ pit in 
. Arrested; apr der growth pincher yon) è) 
— 5. Oflong, 8 sii) ne [A oot the ti (pnt My 
pinchem (pp ong he note pret i 
tive of ite moa paris wt ni à 
hence, a titmor=” (ME: Phyo ote hs 
ng. a n. [S “one W prof ù 
eek pin/ehet) 1 L mit ety & 
char; < PING’ To, A WEE Mae” A 
snich pinches 5, Amoni pias ! 
Parv., Pe 2, pin n, othe i 
erson U ma stones ®t 


s nenera (pincher) E 


incher 
3 when crying Pincher, 


poretells colana, Nature's Secrets, p. 132. 
sii f The wild red cher- 
J’ i e northern 


1 tree with clusters 
ased domestically and in 


Be Perin ching)” 
ie á Vehing-bug), mn. The dobson 
ping DUE (pir Western Pennsylvania. } 


Piaam ohing), adv. Sparingly; par- 
singly 


Same as pinch- 


sly achingly, NOW and then a little 
tingily and pine ie hazard of being transgress- 
ney oF aut and having our Dore Pasi: 
sie com merciful Abp. Sharp, Y or ks, I. vii. 
D orit Aa in'ching-nut), t A pinch-nut, 
jng a0 p or lock-nut. 
ching aT k-nut, or loc! oe 
jomb check Ov ehing-pin); n. In a stoam- 


ihing pin (DF ho usual device for keeping 

pn? a part of the i tight upon its seat. 
evalye packed or tigas UE 

p H. night ing-tôngz), 2. sing. and 


night. cnt} 
‘hing-tongs (pin’eh 


pl. In glass-making, 
a kind of tongs use 
jn the manufacture 
of chandelier-pen- 
dants, ete. Each jaw 
Å 5 of the tongs is a die, the 
Finching-tongs+ Net two jaws when closed 
j fori 2 handles pivoted toge: forming a mold within 
l perae which the plastic glass 
jeeompres ne hole for the wire which suspends the 
geo Rerpieroet which is inserted into the mold 
) nagh the ends of the jaws. 
agh the ends o! A 
| jncho(pin’eh®), n. [S.Amer.] A South Amer- 
ian marmoset, Midas adipus. i x 
' J jinchpenny (pinch’pen“i), n.; pl. pinchpennies 
(i). [< pinch, v, + obj. penny.) A niggard. 
j Theyaccomptone.. . a pynch penny if he be not prod 
I yell Lyly, Buphues, Anat, of Wit, p. 109. 
jich-plane (pinch’plin), n. A singularity of 
iarface consisting of a generating plane in 
| the developable envelop of the planes having 
duble contact with the surface where the two 
“ints of contact coincide.— Double pinch-plane, 
larity arising from the coincidence of two pinch- 


dach-point (pinch’point), n. A singularity of 
‘surface consisting of a point on a double line 
nc curve where the two tangent-planes 
| leu ®—Double pinch-point, a singularity arising 
vnc è coincidence of two pinch-points. 
mn potted (pinch’spot’ed), a. Discolored 
1 ving been pinched, as the skin. Shak., 
ime iv. 1, 261, 
i nn n Same as pigsney. 
Tyee aee little pinckany, bestow this iewell a me. 
hit you Know not Me (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 308). 


} W . teste 
re (pingk’ni-ä), n. [NL. (Richard, 


an statesman.] A genus of 
; ind tribe Petalous trees of the order Rubiacer 
Pitclneyer ondamincæ, type of the subtribe 
‘yee, characterized by the woolly corol- 
dilated into ae and by having one sepal 
, tainly species, poe rose-colored leaf-like blade. 
À States (i araca, is a native of the southern 
] Wt and closely wocurelinas and Florida). It bears 
| live goscly 
| 


Vaid Woolly bran 
trike ya termina] Coe and purple-spotted flowers 
2 in Je 
3% and Geogr DBth, the f 
| Reelover itr tunder baria) 
ie O vèr), n. Same as alfilerilla. 
‘rth Steel bri 5 Qnek’shon), n. In an 
ete Use of nite 2 a Connection of the parts 
Tyas ade with Contradistinction to con- 
Vejertthod of core tuza-buckles, rivets, ete. 
ed to hg op muccting parts of bridges is 
in’kop m aerican origin. 
ie | We ainsi for the A on of yarn, shaped like 
tiS) Qingk’ pin mon power-looms. 
tor (A Dama Ra X n. [Imitative; cf. 
wabi. cola sche the reed-warbler, Dry- 
tose Leys ‘@nicla, and of other Afri 
th tematkah he same ge Serena 
Sal E that a le for Wie, nus. One of them, D. 


at Y Nest helong wing a beautiful nest, some- 
Vy amy, side fo a Anea titmouse, with ae 
bl let, a e of the male. See cut in 


Nes 
Pinafore, Halliwell. [Prov. 
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Pindarist (pin‘dir-ist), n, [< Pindar + -ist.] 
An imitator of Pindar, Johnson. 
pindarry (pin-dar’i), n. Bame as pindaree, 
pinder! (pin“dér), n. ose mod, E. also poin- 
der, also pinner, pynner; OME. pyndor, pyndare ; 
< pind + -er), Üf. pounder2.) The officer of 
a manor whose duty it was to impound stray 
cattle. 
With that they espy'd the jolly pinder, 
As he sat under a thorn, 
“Now turn ag turn again, 
For a wrong way yon have gone. 
Jolly Pinder of Wakefield (Child's Ballads, V. 205). 
The poinder chafes and swears to see beasts in the corn, 
‘et will pull up a stake, or cut a tether, to find enpply for 
his pin-fold. Keo. T. Adama, Works, I. 163, 
In the country, at every court leet, ale-tasters were ap- 
pointed, with the pinder or pounder, ete, 
Pine-pine (Drymaca textrix). S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 56, 


pinder? (pin’dér), n. Same as pindal. 


said the pinder, 


pincushion (pin’kish”on), n, 1. A cushion 


‘ mab Parris 2 The words hy which the peanut is known In parts of the 
into which pins are stuck when not in use. South — goober and aia are of African aein = 
[ihe first quotation refers to the originally high Jour. Amer, Folk-Lore, 11, 16% 
va Bes pins.) pindjajap (pin’ja-jap), n. A boat of Sumatra 
Beggar myself with purse and pincushion, and the Malay archipelago, with from one to 


When she that is the mistress may be mine? 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, ili. 2. 
Thou art a Retailer of Phrases, and dost deal in Rem- 

nants of Remnants, like a Maker of Pineushions. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iy. 9. 
2, Aplant of the genus Scabiosa, the scabious: 
so called with reference to the soft convex 
flower-head. Also applied locally to various other 
plants, as the snowball, Viburnum Opulus, sometimes 


called pincushion-tree.—Robin-redbreast’s pincush- 
ion. Same as bedegar, 


pind (pind), v. t. [< ME. pynden, < AS. *pyn- 
dan, in comp. for-pyndan, put ina pound, pound, 
< pund, pound: see pound. Cf. pend}, pen}, 
pin2.] To impound, as cattle, shut up or con- 
fine in a pound, 
pindal (pin’dal), n. [Also pinda, pindar, pinder: 
said to be of African origin.) The groundnut 
or peanut, Arachis kypogea. [Southern UIS: 
and West Indies.] 
pindarlt, n. Same as pinderl. . cae 
pindar2, x. Same as pindal. nite sails, and having much overhang or projection 
pindara (pin-di'rä), n. [< Hind. Pindārā, ¢ at both stem and stern. Pindjajaps are employed in 
Canarese Pinddra, Pendari, Marathi Pindart, bringing spices, etc. to the ports frequented by Europeans, 
ete.: see pindarce 1 Same as pindaree. and were also fitted out as pirate vessels. 
pindaree (pin-dar’6), n. [Also pindarry; < Eee pala ee 
Hind. Pindari, < Marathi Pindhart, prop. Pen- RERET (ainrcieny A. Seen hmg Dina, MIARE 
dhavt = Canarese ones > ea Tee pinel i : i 
Þbooter.] A member of a horde of mounted indust (pin‘dust), m. Small particles of metal : 
robbers in India, notorious for their atrocity pinion Ta the Deere abies 


and rapacity. They first appeared about the end of x zi $ ; Serale 
the anin Paitin and infested the possessions of The little particles of pindust, when mingled with sand, 


the East India Company and the surrounding country in cannot, byttheir mingling, make it lighter. Sir K. Digby. 
the cighteenth century. They were disorderly and mer- pine! (pin), n. [< ME. pine, pyne, pin, < AS. "pi 
cenary horsemen, organized ior inasoma zaide mon in comp. pinbedm, pintredw, pine-tree, =D.) t 
Sre mey AT Nie eae te (boom) = MHG. pine( boum), pinçboum) (G. pinie 
Pindaric (pin-dar’ik), a. and n, [= F. pin- = Sw. Dan. pinie) = F. Pr. pin = Sp. It. pino = 
darique = Sp. Pg. It. Pindarico, < L. Pindaricus, Pg. pinho = Ir. pin(chrann), < L. pinus, pingi 
ir. Ilwdapixóc, indi Pindar (see def.).] prob. orig. *picnus,< pix (pic-), pitch: see pitch. 
< Gr. Tadapixde, < Mévdapoc, . p: g i i Oe raphe 
T. a. Of or pertaining to Pindar, one of the Cf. Gr. xirve, pine.] 1. Any tree of the g 


See reek i 599 to 443 Pinus. The pines are evergreens ranging in size from 
first of Greek lye poets RVOE eee of his that of a low Bush up toa height of 300 feet. Some of 
B. C.); or resembling or Chara 3 them ‘are of the highest economic importance from the tim- 


three masts, generally two, carrying square 


Pindjajap of Sumatra, 


‘ 
g 


ie 


ine 3 i { the finest 

style. ber obtained from them, which, though not of man 
y t 9 ute, .. cabinet quality, is very extensively used in all kinds of con- 
Re PE Eara way! struction. Inthisregard the most important species are — 


Dryden, The Medal, 1. 94. in Europe, the Ertan pine; a Nana NTE 

í i y th count which I have already dist) rd a ine of the east and that of the west; in 
Lot wil iat my compositions in gardening are alto; pine, the Je nutan, chir, and Khasian pines; and in Japan, 
gether alte th Pindarie manner and run into the beau- the sated (Japanese pine). (Seebelow.) Theresinous pro- 
eee ae of K without affecting the nicer ele- ancts of some are of great value (see ch2, tar, turpen- 
vies of art, Addison, Spectator, No. 477- tine, resin, abietene, australene ; also Aleppo pine, cluster- 
panera isconception that led people for cen- pine, Corsican pine, long-leafed pine, Mugho pine, and stone- 
It yane prenge i Pindarie and irregular as synony- pine—all below, and chir); and some species. are praal 

turies to use the wor very essence of theodes of Pin- for their edible seeds (see nut-pine), See also fir-wool, ant 

mous terms; whereas REU Gen Brit., XIX. 270. ine-needle wool (under pine-necdle). 
aaae g ele ost ylsi. 2. One of various other coniferous trees, as the 
Pindaric hendecasyllablo. 6° f the odes of Pin- Moreton Bay pine and the Oregon pine (see be- 
EO r ta ar constantly chang- low); also, one of a few small plants suggest- 
dar; an Cee rao soe j ing the pine. See ound iie 2 ee wood 
ETES meg e beauty in Pindar, but English of any piner E lt 2 pea Aleppo 
i samtis to me incomprehensible IX. & ean eer Asia, occurring along with the Lebanon 
Pindarics C. A. Ward, N. and Q., 6th ser, Ls. A cedars. It produces a useful wood, ance eye: the 
‘ "i-k Pindarie spoturpentine.—Amboyna. pine, Agathis(Dammara, 
Pindarical (pindar TD: a. K Aleppo tarpentis ET deiner. See Bammer 
t x er ree, E 7 

a Sane m sir (for this seems a little too extrays Austrian oars TP dark glossy foliage, ind Pestana 
You my tc n by all this wood of moderate worth. Also called black pine.— Bas- 


À 9 t I mea 

gant and pindarical for prose), whai Cowley, Thè Garden. rode Same as slash-pine.— Bhutan or Bhotan 

atace i ard the Himal d Afghanistan, 
preface. in'där-izm), n. [= F. pindarise ; pine, Pinus excelsa, of the Bee ae an Atel a ae 
Pindarism (pin’agr-Zm)) i Pindar. symmetrical tree growing 150 feet high, with a valuable 
< Pindar + -ism.] Imitation of ; Sod, close-grained and easily worked. Also called lofty 
z z ailed about half a century, but at last Lows A native name is kail.— Pen S pine. Same as 
Pindarism provailed’ A fher imitations supply its place. Obispo pine.—Black pine. (a) Pinus Murrayana, a tree 
died gradually away, AN Saree Cowley.  Srmoderate sizeand worth, of Pacific North America. Also 


“ ridge- i d 
; ion of style—a Pindarism, to use a called rete rao paap pine. eee kpmo ian ae 
A sort of intoxien i ae of the poet on gami abora pan Same as miro. — Brazilian pine, Araucaria e 
word formed io wer of style seems to have exerc oF “a fine tree growing 100 feet high, which forms 
all other poets, the POT ting effect. a forests in southern Brazil. Its seeds are large and 
an inspiring and in'e"/SStudy of Celtic Literature, p. 34 larg 
i , 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


pine 


a „— Broom- 
ulipine. (a) Pon 
ee Whose wood 
Truckee 


e and cluster- 


Cana 
forming exte at heh 
Islands. Its timb 
sect ravages.— 
Pinus Zeocote. 


a 


durable timber, 
The Tasmanian 


enn RN Tork 
eight. ‘urnishes í 
lipot} and its timber is of fair wort i 
bet Hae in southern France to reclaim sandy wastes. 
It is also called maritime pine and star-pine. The Cala- 
brian cluster-pine is P. Brutia.— Corsican pine, Pinus 
Laricio, of Mediterranean Europe, & species reaching a 
height of 120 feet, notably formiug woods on Mount Etna 
atan altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. It ields turpen- 
tine, and its coarse elastic wood is easily worked and dura- 
ble. Its variety Pallasiana, of the Taurus Mountains, is 
the Taurian or seaside pine, Also called Calabrian pine 
and Corsican larch.—Cowdie, cowrie pine. See kauri- 
pine and Dammara.—Dammar-pine, Same as Amboy- 
na pine.—Digger-pine, Pinus Sabiniana, a large tree com- 
mon on the foot-hills of California mountains. It is much 
used for fuel, and is one of the nut-pines. Also called 
bull-pine,—Douglas pine. Sameas Oregon pine.— Dwarf 
ine, See Mugho pine.—Dye-pine. Same as king-pine.— 
odi pine. Same as cheal pine.—Foxtail-pine, Pinus 
alfouriana, var. aristata, of Nevada, etc., a rather large 


pa 


serves for fuel, railway-ties, etc. Also called Hudson’s Bay 
or Labrador pine, northern serub-pine, and prince’s-pine.— 
Hard pine, specifically, the long-leafed pine.—Highland 
Pine, the horizontal Scotch pine.— Himalayan pine. 
Same as neoza-pine.—Hudson’'s Bay pine. See gray pine. 
—Japanese pine, See matsu. The Japanese red pine 
is the akamatsu.—Jersey pine, Pinus inops, a generally 
small, sti ng tree, grow: ngra barren soil on the eastern 
coast of the United States, in Kentucky, cte., and westward 
largely used for pump-logs and water-pipes. Also called 

-pine.— Khasian Pinus Khasya: in the Kha- 


ibert’s Dp: 
Same as black 
ng-l 
Pinus pat 


rn Virginia to Texas, rarely ex- 
an 150 miles. It grows 70 feet 
and its needles 


e) s 
buiding andali 
itch, resin, and spirits iio ‘ting 

hited States! Also called southern oe 
eae yellowpine,and hard pine; sometimesbroom or 
ne, and, especially in England, piteh-pi 
any a Meadow mire- Maritime pine, 
the Californian ry Sameas slash 


: a tree 
oliage — Moret 


Branch with Cone of ye é 
Strobus). a, the Sag White Pine (Pinus 
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at value.—Ocote or okote pine 

m pine.—Old-field pine, the lobl Which of. 
„ten springs up on abani oned lands, or as second growth 
‘after the long-leafed pine.— Oregon pine, the Douglas 
fir or pine, Pæudotsuga Douglasii, It ra s from I P 
Columbia to Mexico, but is xt its best in Oregon and 
ington, where it forms large forests, and sometimes È 
300 fect in height. It is the most valuable timber-tree 
of the Pacific region. Its wood is hard, strong, and dura- 
ble, dificult to work, largely manufactured into lumbe 
and used forall kinds of construction, for masts and sp: 
railway-ties, ete. Lumbermen distinguish eties of ił 
wood as red and yellow fir, the red less valuable, The b: 
serviceable for tanning.— Oyster Bay pine, Cal 
boidea, a somewhat useful conifer of Tasmar 
the cluster-pine.— Piteh-pine. (a) In / 
ida, a moderate tree of stiff habit, found from 
Brunswick to Georgia. Its wood is 1 for fuel, cha 
and coarse lumber. Also called (®) In Eng: 
land, the long-leafed pine, or its imported wood. (e) Sce 
celery-pine.— Pond-pine, Pinus serotina, a moderate-sized 
tree of peaty or wet ground from North Carolina to Flori- 
da.—Prince’s-pine. (a) The gray pine. (b) Sce 
hila. —Red pine. (a) Animp nt tree, Pinus resinosa, 
‘ound throughout Canada, sparir in northern New Eng- 
land, and at its best in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
It grows from 70 to 140 feet high. Its wood is of a light- 
reddish color, resinous, light, hard, tough, and elast it 
is largely manufactured into lumber, and used for 
piles, and all kinds of construction. Without good reason 
called Norway pine. (b) See Dacrydium.—Ridge-pole 
pine, Same as black pine (a). 

Ridge-pole pines, which grow close together, and do not 
branch out until the stems are thirty or forty feet from 
the ground. T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 331. 


Rosemary-pine. See/oblolly-pine.—Running pine, Sce 
Lycopodium.—Sand-pine, a tree of moderate size, Pinus 
clausa, found in Florida on sandy ridg of small use. 
Also called spruce-pine.—Sap-pine, me as pitch-pine 
(a). [Rare.]— Scotch pine, Pinus sylvestris, the only indi- 
genous species of Pinus in the British Isles, widely spread 
throughout Europe, especially on mountains, in Scandina- 
via forming large forests. Its reddish-tinged wood, one of 
the most generally useful of pine woods, is extensively em- 
ployed in civil and naval architecture, etc. It is the red 
or yellow deal of Great Britain. More often called jir than 
pine; locally named redwood; commercially designated 
as Dantzic, Riga, Swedish, etc., fir. A variety, horizontalis, 
with horizontal branches and red wood, is the Highland, 
Speyside, or horizontal Scotch fir or pine.—Scrub-pine. 
Same as Jersey pine. The northern scrub-pine is the same 
as gray pine.— Seaside pine. See Corsican pine.—Short- 
leafed pine. See yellow pine (a).—Siberian pine. See 
stone-pine (c).—Silver pine. Same as yellow pine (c).— 
Southern pine, the long-leafed pine.— Speyside pine. 
See Scotch pine.—Spruce-pine. Same as black pine (a), 


Same as candle 


cedar-pine, sand- 
pine, and yellow 
pine (a).—Stone- 


ine, (a) The Ital- 
n stone-pine, Pi- 
nus Pinea, of Medi- 
terranean Europe, a 
low round-headed 
tree, in Greece 
growing 60 feet 
igh. It is much 
cultivated for or- 
nament and for 
its large seeds, 
which are a con- 
siderable article of 
trade as a dessert 
nut. (b) The Swiss 
stone-pine, or arol- 
la, Pinus Cembra, a 
middle-sized tree 
with fragrant and 
resinous, very fine-grained soft wood, much used for carv- 
ing and cabinet-work. The seeds are edible, and abound 
inoil. It yields a turpentine called Carpathian balsam. 
(c) The Siberian stone-pine, Pinus Cembra, var. Sibirica.— 
Sugar pine, ae amaaan of the Pacific United 
5 mimon tree, some! 275 i ielding a 
light, soft timber, €, mes 275 fect high, yielding 
peun ete., but less valuable than the eastern white pine. 
urntor cut trees exudea sweet resinous matter, sometimes 
need for sugar. The cones are sometimes 1} feetlong. Also 
called giant pine, Lambert's pine.— Swiss pine. See stone- 


: 1 
1. Cone of Stone-pine (Pinus Pinea), on its 


branch. 2. A fascicle of (two) leaves. 


sylvania largely mad: 5 
pine. Tane y e into charcoal. 


pine, or pitch-pine (a). 
—Totara pine. See 
totara, — Truckee 
pine. Same as bul- 
pine (a).—Umbrella 
pine, Sciadopitys ver- 
ticitlata, of Japan. 
See  Sciadopitys.— 
Virginian pine, an 
old name of the long- 
leafed pine.—Wa- 
ter-pine, the Chinese 
Taxodium heterophyl- 
lum, a nearly ever- 
green tree or bush 
growing in wet 
places, and planted 
along the margins 
of rice-fields,—Wey- 
mouth pine, anane, 
in England, of the 
common American 
white pine. It was 
largely planted by 
Lord Weymouth soon 
after its introduc- 
tion into England.— 
White pine, (a) Pi- 


é 


i 2, a very young 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


mon, but in Ida 

pine, (d) The wat 
Arizona, and P. PS 
where better phet 


pine. (a) Pi 

the Gult Si tes, to 5 

sí 1e most valuable ® 

leafed, in conim twit 
ated, in contrast with «tue yellow 

Its heavy and hard omnbteh t Be 


a 
s nal ee xe, 
range-colope lled sheath 
7 OTG 3 tort 
est of th q Wood ie I 


+ (c) Anim -pine an ie 
3 porta b 
Black Tink, rant spec 
fic region, to 
aluable tj 
approach 


commonly much lower. ¢ 
, 68 


eavy, hard, 


a mountain, 
name of the common w 


heavy-pine, how D-pine, 

loi ly pine, and sash pi Pi 
pinet (pin), n [< ME 
$i Rra = OfFries, pine «Dün US 
= VHG. pina, bina, MHG. pi J = MLG pi 
leel. pina = Sw. pina = Dae a 

= Dan. pine, pa; 

5 L. pena, ML, also pena, pane Pa 
See painl. Pine? and pain are both ¢ 
one coming through the AS vl 
the OF a er 
the OF.) Pain; torment 
suffering; wretchedness, 


. (e 
(See also oro 
ne, kauri pine, A 


Pine, Pyne, LAS, ji 


its 


1w 


s Doun with Prose 
Whan I am dede, I wol go pati Hee erpyne, 


mie, 
Chaucer, Troilus, jy, 
P] 4 ;, Bi 
They shalle be clene of SYNNE & pime e i 
As Cryste clensed the of thyne, a 
Political Poems, ete, (ed. Furnivall), p 15 
His raw-bone checkes, through penurie a 
A ; Hh and pin 
Were shronke into his jawes, Seats RG tke K 
O how sall I eat or drink, master, ‘ 


Wi’ heart sae fu’ 0’ pine? 
Burd Ellen (Child's Ballads, I. a7) 
The victor hath his foe within his reach, 
Yet pardons her that merits death and pine 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xi 51 
Done to pine, put to death; starved to death. 
Whether he alive be to be found, | 
Or by some deadly chaunce be done to pine, i 
Spenser, F. Q, View i 
pine? (pin), v.; pret. and pp. pined, ppr. pitiy 
[< ME. pinen, pynen, < AS. pinta, torne 
turo, = MLG. pinen = OHG, pinon, MH gi A 
(also extended OFries. pinigia, pinga Bi 
nigen = MHG. pinigen, G. peinigen) =! jis i À 
= Sw. pina = Dan. pine, pain, torturii : ; 
noun: see pine?, n. Cf. pain 1 Oa A rvar Rel he 
trans. 1}. To pain; afflict; torture; Se ‘aya 
out or consume, as with see p An 
yow with 
It nedeth nought to Pye y oe Knight’ Tas, 
sping fever him so pynde awaye aaye, 
m heie finish this his doll (Nore) 
a The Newe Metamorphosis ( ned conse ry 
unt countenaunce eG ‘of Wit BI 


Ls 


Beare a pleasa Tyly, Buphues, as A 
T Jett in yonder G S 

A virgin almost pin Fletcher, Se Voy i ty 

srg n Quaker We Ui 

This present Spring, Anno Christi 165) Jeme a “i 
This pre Colechester for olf; where togih e 


put into prison at 
solved (as it appea! 


Si : Y 
red) to pine him a avers ies T fi 
stained from all mar 


nner Of foo Clarke 


; bew E Ba 
wave for: pemoan; s ds 
2. To grieve a pd the devil stood and a 
ir ner shape how JV an, P. E or tir 
Virtue in her shapi f : P > 
His loss. "o be consumed j ‘vith pi R 
intrans. 1, TO E away Vi eol : 
TL, tnimrow thin or We often i 
longing; or nging} lang g ce a 
W. "i 
e pined away ma tye a, f 
: 1l nor 
Ye shall not mou =a ; 
rour iniquities put On ; 
for your Iyer 15 but OU rm Pe, wine at | 
Can a e gP 
And mi 
ill £ 
the Rebels 5 
aa 'paltinglas, fled 
with Gee. hof ti } 
the dea n 
ssession Of y no Pro 
the influence 
i 
2. Tolong; via S 
ally with for 


ine 
T husky straw he turos, 
oks o asture Mourns. 

pihe verdant DE tod, tr, of Lucan, V. 
ot pined 

qybalt Juliet pined. 
and not Jor Tie R. and J., Y- 
ae Fore) Bryant, Song. 
s fish in the process 
lag, wither. 
fag, Lhe black- 


Also 


r, 


pinéale = Sp. Pg 
a pine-cone; 
< pinus, pine: 
o a pine-cone, or 
d, coni- 
com- 
rd between 
a, Itis be- 
ly of sight. 


a corpora que 
the C Sonse-organ, prob 
conarium, 

mig a I ther in 

crotly resemble one anole: 
ony eA rbuthnot and Pope. 
the head of some 
ineal body is sup- 
ig > gite of such 

‘of the skull of som 
he parietal for 
and third 
See 


sp of 


g p 


e 1 
f hi Paent ea lis penitent Total condition. 
miite ap’), n. [Barny 
p pin & D = a j 
poeple cable; < ME. pinappel, pynap- 
BT appyile, CAS. pineeppel, < pin, pine, + 
Por eppleed 1}. The cone orstrobilus of the 
ope ' 
epa pine-cone. ; 
is [the pine’s} fruite Is great ee or Dade ofa 
our, and are called pine-apptes. 
tnut colour, and are e an ee 760 


evan ches! 
Ananas (Ananassa) sativa: so 


9, The fruit of 
elled from 


its resemblance to a pme- 
This is a collective fruit, con- 
sisting of a matured spike or 

ts of 


all p: 


bract 


head of flower: 
which — flow É 
axis— are consolidated in one 
succulent ma: In hothouse 
culture a single fruit has been 
known to weigh 14 pounds. 
3. The plant Ananas sa- 
tiva, a native of tropical 
South America, now 
widely cultivated and 
naturalized throughout 
the tropics. Its short stem 
rises from a cluster of rigid 
recurved leaves, like those of 
thealoe, but thinner. The axis 
extends beyond the single 
fruit in a tuft of short leaves 
called the crown, Highly cu 
tivated varieties are seedless, 
and are propagated by the 
crown, or (commonly) by suck- 
ers, which produce fruit much 
sooner. ‘The chief seat of 
Vest Indies, whence the fruit 
are ities to the United States and 
nite some 3 feet long, yield a strong fiber, 
kto a fine fabric ppino Islands and clsowhere is woven 
m the Aber pepealled pineapple-cloths are also 
telia Pinme, rof other species of Bromeliaceæ, as 
qs fish at th the wild pineapple. : 
loreupine-fish O ely Diodontidæ, a kind of 
aled fom tho tilomycterus geometricus: so 
then inflated o Jadiy skin and the shape 
Myrate (which anoo E oap pL Sene as 
nSt cheegel — p: utyrate).— Pineapple 
Pineapple rum, rum flavored 


3 
Heap Jineapple, 
} th (pin’ap’1-kléth), n. Same as 


& 

of 

e-¢, 

` i 4 

r aPple- z 

Fant of TEE (@in'ap-1-fouêr), n. Any 
Sof four or fae genus Lucomis, which 

poderat ve bulbous South African 

gan 


el 
i Ri 3 ornamental, somewhat cul- 


4 Ctr 7 
Heyl eet 'ap”l-trā 
a Bn wer, puroi Nate 
Eee. ¢; ipple tree; ine- 
The ] phe, pine-tree” ISR 
Colde op weet ow for pima 
o ippul tree 
Banan, Palla rane land most sowen be. 
Si eio Uge certena aonane (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 
egy Ee Yngheigh. qaddes of date trees and pyne- 
Pe » he fownd two natiue sprynges 
eter ae 
Ree Martyr (First Books on America, 
ba 2, Ani [ed. Arber, p. 77). 
tup Aten, (pin Proper for i 
ea Tere Vin'bar/en orm of pinaster. 
Usa Sparsely wit n. A level sandy 
No th pine-trees. [South- 
the g tensi 
“ Carolinians oest of pine-trees, or, as it is 
Mne-barren, where a habita- 


R pe Wate, 
Eden, ae 


5. 236. pine-heauty (pin’bi’ti), n. 


pine-carpet (pin’kir’pet), n. 


sis pine-chafer (pin’cha/fér), n. 


p 
pine-cone (pīn'kõn), n. 


pine-drops (pin’drops), n. pl. 


cone. pinefult (pin’ful), a. 


pine-grosbeak (pin’gros’bék), n. 
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Sprie seldom seen except at intervals of ten or twelve 
9 Lambert's Travels, 11. 226, 
Pine-barren beauty, See Pyzxidanthera,—Pine-b 
ren terrapin, a tortoise of the family Clary a? 
i y. A Britis 
Trachea piniperda, white with a E e 
apa red spots, whose larva feeds on coniferous 
rees. 


pine-beetle (pin’bé/tl), n. A xylophagous bee- 


tle, as Hylesinus or Hylurgus pinipe 
structive to pines ED EE POP r AAE 


pine-blight (pin‘blit), n. 1. An aphid, Chermes 


pinicorticis, of the subfamily Chermesing, whiel 
blights the bark of the pine.— 2. The Alei 
substance from this insect.—3. The blighting 
of the tree caused by this aphid. + 


Pertaining to the pine-bullfinch (pin’bil’finch),». Same as pine- 


grosbeak. 

c 1 A British geo- 
metrid moth, Thera firmata, whose larva feeds 
on the Scoteh fir, 

i ‘ A beetle (Ano- 
mala pinicola) which feeds on the leaves of the 


pine. [U. S.J 


pine-clad (pin’klad), a. Clad or covered with 


pines. 3 

ine-cloth (pin’klôth), n. Same as pifta-cloth, 
1 0 The cone or strobilus 
of a pine-tree. 

See beech-drops 
and Plerospora. 


pine-finch (pin’finch), n. 1. Same as pine-gros- 


beak.—2. A small fringilline bird of North 
America, Chrysomitris or Spinus pinus, common- 
ly found in pine-woods. It is about 5 inches long, 
and entirely covered with pale or flaxen brown and dusky 
streaks, more or less tinged with yellow, especially on the 
wings and tail, The bill is very acute, the tail Is emargi- 
nate, and the wings are pointed. It isan abundant migra- 
tory bird in many parts of the United States and British 
America, and is a near relative of the siskin or linnet of 
Europe. Also called pine-linnet and pine-siskin, 
i [< pine? + fiul.) Full 
of woe, pain, or misery. 
With long constraint of pineful penury. 
Bp. Hal, Satires, V. ii. 82. 


A large frin- 
gilline bird of Europe and North America, Pi- 
nicola cnucleator, found chiefly in coniferous 


Pine-grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). 


woods in northerly or alpine regions. See Pi- 
nicola. Also called Ee EE r 
ine-grouse (pin’grous), m. pame as : 
ee (which see, under grouse). [Western 
U. S] ; aoe 
ine-gum (pin’gum), n. A resm, searcely di 
Panguishable from. sandara h derived from Aus 
tralian trees of the genus calmi (Frenela), 
as C. robusta and C. rhomboidea- zar 
ine-house (pin’hous), n. Same as amea Y, Mba 
pine-kernel (pin’kér‘nel), T The edible see 
nines. See pine-nut 
ae ee AE T The resinous knot of 
a pine-tree, used as fuel. [U. 5.) =e 
In the remote settlements He Pineda is still the to 
of courtship ; it cane foal ay DE AAA 
i i 5 ine-finch,2. 
ine- et in’lin“et), n. Same as pines) 
Hine eae Conca Tho eo Bates, So 
Tizard, or fence-lizard, of the © mit0. en woods or 
Toporus undulatus, often found in pine-woods or 


pine-barrens. 
pine-marten 
quadruped of 


ii ; ivorous 
in/miir’ten), n. A carnivor 
Pits family "Mustelide, Misan 
martes or Martes abietum, a native of Europe an 


in disti from beech-mar- 
ia: called in distinction tror 
ao tee extended to the American representa- 


Me ame is renee 
tes ver i a different species, M. americana 
ten! and Mustela. See ie 


pine-mast (pin’mast),”- Pine-cones. 


pinemaw (jin’mi), m. 
pine-mouse (pin’mous), n. 


pine-needle (pin‘’né“dl), n. 


pine-nut (pin’nut), n. 


pine-oil (pin’oil), 


pine-snake 


Same as pines, 
A North American 
meadow-mouse of the subfamily Arvicoline, 
Arvicola (Pitymys) pinetorum,comraon in many 
parts of the United States, about 4 inches long, 


Pine- 


se (Arvicola pinetorum). 


of a rich dark reddish-brown color, with very 
ives mostly im dry 
€ ents a rection of the 
g cola of which the A. (or P.) quasiater is 
another member found in Mexico, of a blackish color. 
The acicular leat 


of the pine-tree. 


Beneath these trees we walked over a carpet of pine- 

needles, upon which our moccasined feet made no sound, 
The Century, XXX 

Pine-needle bath, a bath of water impregnated with an 
extract of pine-needles.—Pine-needle wool, à fibrous 
substance produced from the leaves of the pine in Nor- 
way, Germany, and the southern United St i 
a light-brown color, and has a pleasant ba 
Garments are made from it when spun and 
stocking-loom, and these are supposed to bi 
persons threatened with rheumatism or with 
plaints. In the United States the fibers of 
have been used for coarse bagging. 
fir-wool. 


lung 
ine-needles 
Also pine-wool and 


[< ME. pinnote, pynutte, 
pynote, < AS. pinhnutu, < pin, pine, + hnutu, 
nut.] 1. A pine-cone.—2. The edible seed- 
kernel of several species of pine. See neoza- 
pine and stone-pine, both under pinel, Seealso 
nut-pine and piñon. 

In the cottages at the shelter aboue, where we break 
our cable, we found many pine-nuts opened. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, IYE, 422. 
Pine-nut tree [< ME. pinnote tre}, the pine-tree. 

Als dede the pinnote tre. Seren Sages, L 544. 
n. 1, An oil obtained from 
ations of pine- and fir-trees: 
colors and varnishes. Also 
2. An essential oil dis- 
tilled from the leaves and twigs of Pinus Mu- 
ghus, and esteemed in German medicine; also, 

a similar product of P. sylestris.— 8. A fixed 
oil suitable for lamps, obtained in Sweden and 

elsewhere from pine- and fir-wood by distilla- 

tion or chemically. 
pinert (pi'nėr), n. An obsolete r é 
pinery (pi‘ne-ri), n. pl. pineries (-riz), [< pinet 

+ -ry.] 1. A hothouse in which pineapples 

are raised. Also called pine-house and pine- 

stove. 
A little bit of a shrubbery, 
bed or so, and a humble apology 


Dickens, 


the resinous exud 
used in making 
called turpentine-oil.— 


form of pioneer. 


. and a poor little flower- 
for a pinery. 
Dombey and Son, xxxvi. 
2. A place where pine-trees grow; especially, 
a pine-forest in which an extensive lumbering 
business is carried on, as 
in the forests of white pine 
(P. Strobus) of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
In pineries, on the other hand, 
valuable timber is obtai ned, and 


the population is far superior to 
the ta heel, the nickname of the 


in b: 8. 
dweller Beye. Americana, I. 199. 
ine-sap (pin‘sap), %. A 
Pany or reddish fleshy 
plant, Hypopitys multiflora 
(Monotropa Hy, popitys), xe- 
sembling the dian-pipe, 
but having several smaller 
flowers in a raceme. So 

ed as ic on the roots 
of re! Arie false besch- 
d 


I 


1, Flowering Plant of 


É S TA sa 
pine-snake (pin‘ snails), n. Parar COP Pee with 
A snake of the genus Pityo- tits: a, a towers b, the 


fruit. 
his, as P. $ 
TE of which there na several kinds. They 

large size, are ess 
passer ie found in pine-woods See cut under Pityo- 
phis. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


pine-stove 


pine-stove (pin’stov), n, Same as pinery, 1. 
pine-thistle (pin’this‘l), n. 
(Atractylis) gummifera, the roo 
abounds with a gummy matter, 


when it is wounded. It grows in the south of Eu- 
rope, where the flower-stalks are dressed with oiland used 


< ME. pinetre, pyneire, < 
ree.) Same 


as food. 
pine-tree (pin’tré), n., [ 
AS. pintreow, <pin, pine, + treów, t 


as pinel, 1.—Pine-tree cod. See cod?.— Pine-tree 


money, silver coins (the 
shilling and smaller de- 
nominations) of Massa- 
chusetta, struckin the lat- 
terhalfof theseventeenth 
century, and bearing the 
device of a pine-tree. 
These pieces were known 
in their early Oe as Bos- 
ton or Bay shillings, cte. 
The first application we 
find of the name of pine 
to thom was in aay, 1650. 
Crosby, Early Coins of 
America (1875), p. 62.— 
Pine- troo State, the 
State of Maine: so called 
inallusion to its extensive 
pine-forests. 
pinetum prne tum), 
mn. [L.O It. pineto, pi- 
neta), a pine-grove, 
pinus, pine: see pinel, 
m] 1, A plantation 
or collection of grow- 
ing pine-trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, especi- 
ally one designed for 
ornamental or scien- 
tific purposes.—2. A 
treatise on the pines: 
as, Gordon's Pinetum. 
pine-warbler (pin‘war’blér), x. A small mi- 
gratory insectivorous bird of North America, 
Dendraca pinus or vigorsi, belonging to the 


Reverse. 
Pine-tree Shilling, 1652.— British Mu- 
seum. (Size of the original.) 


Cor 


Pine-warbler (Dendraca pinus or vigorst), 


tlds) of wood-warblers (Mniotiltide or Sylvi- 
1d). Tt is about 6 inches long, of an olivi 

paor vave and dull-yellow below, with white SETA 
ek Taig baie a gE a momar abundant of its 
piis oodn of southern localities.. Te eles lag 
pineweed (pin’wéd), n. Hypericum nudicaule: 
Same as orange-grass. 

pine-weevil Gan ere), n. 


sodes strobi, w Ar arant AE 


ich lays its eggs on the terminal 


A plant, Carlina 
t of which 
which exudes 
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gr), a 1. Noting a cartridge for pj 
guns, invented by Lefaucheux (pir 
edp 


(in 


the open is, & 
Into this of Oh 
ahe us Ding at to pi 
snetrates charactey;. Į í Dies” i 
Tio gun and the breech closed, proj through a small Pea: 1Ze¢ th Y E : 
hole or recess in the barrel. The hammer the lock tor be, the fou Dreadip t LenB r 
strikes the outer end of this pin in firing, dr gthepin ‘Orminal one-cay iven NE bog atika, 
down upon and igniting tho detonating material in the SPecies, widely geel d ant Parted eo Cti 
cap. This cartridge is considered the parent of the mod- ¥e8ions, and in th 'spersed l ‘thers, calyy 
em ‘central-fire and rim-fire cartridges. i £ 8 herbs ae Andes t \roughout ierg 
2. Noting a breech-loading gun in which a pin- id erect E places etie ein 
fire cartridge is used.—Pin-fire cartridge, a car- havea row Or whitish Scapeg be A rosett 
tridge for preech-loading guns. See def. 1. Also called pin- irritation Calar surface SU Tng € of 
cartridge.—Pin-fire gun, 2 breech-loading gun in which inward, im foreign bodi of little fe bro; 
in-fire cartridge is used. and nach PTHsoning inggo CaUses thot 
api neh 3 a Ba assisting in {he sects cangh ee le 
‘| pinfish (pin fish), x. 1. A sparoid fish, Lago- Pare Utricularia © absorptio 8htup 
don rhomboides, related to the scup and sheeps- $ies occur in Nor elated ins hei 
head, common along the southern coast of the yellow nae southern aes ostia apl 
United States. The body is clliptic-ovate and com- butterwort ane » a showy ot Which latte 
pressed, the head is pointed, the upper molars are in two 2 [ie] ith cut) and fee ant of the 
broad and emarginated at the apex. s tec.) A Plant of C Ng-grass, 


rows, the incisors are n x, 
and there is a precumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin. 
The color is olive, with silvery sides, six dark vertical bars, 
a large dark blotch over the pectoral fin, and faint blue 


small painle 
ally situate 
Also called 


‘ his 
ss tumor of pous 


d close to th 


and golden stripes on the sides. Also locally called chopa- pi ; s interpalp 3 50 
na bream, robin, sailors’ choice, and squirrel-jish. Pere praia (ping’gwid et al blotch, 
cut under Lagodon. d 4 ae oy (appar. in imitation ay ith wnorip 
2. A sparoid fish, Diplodus holbrooki, like the 8g. Lt. pingue, < L, pi ol liquid, ete E. teny, 1 
Lagodon rhomboides, but with entire teeth.—3 ous. * Pinguis, fat.) F Jis, 
$ a S . Fate unt 
A small sunfish of the United States, as the Pinguid juice to nouti jwet. f pi 
copper-nosed bream, Lepomis pallidus. Tish and feed the hogs À 
j in’ 1. A small disk of do snip bl 
pin-flat (pin’flat), n. 1. A small disk of double — Avinguid turgid stile, ns Erein, ae | Son 
cardboard covered with some textile material so A. Tucker fous the Asiation ee | 
arranged that pins can be stuck into the edge.— pinguidinous (ping-ew; Light of Natare, mat w 
2, Ascow carrying a square sail. Sporismanws guedinous = Sp leon id i-nus), a, Uw 4 : 
Gazetteer. [Canada.] (pinguedin-), Pee nguedinose, C1, ning Fs 
pinfold (pin’fold), n. [Also penfold; < ME. pyn- guid.] Containing fat: ets fat: see sn 
folde, punfolde, ponfolde, pondfolde, pyndefolde; unctuous. Coles PITIT. AMY adiposo; bre rc 
< pin, pound? (cf. derived verb pind), + jold?.] pinguinlt, n. An obsolete f dal 
1. A place in which stray cattle are tempora- paeng (ping’gwin), x ‘Sine Of penguin), feat 
rily confined; a pound. inguipedina (ping“ewi dina Denguin, 
Heo hath hulpe a thousande oute of the deueles ponjolde. < Pinguipes (-ped-) + ina’ ii), n. pl, Ht 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 633. id { 3 ina?.] A group of i 
7 i (B), v. 633. noid fishes, named from the genus Pi vet 
4 His pledge goes to the pinfold. in Giinther’s system, the tl oe TUS Lingui i 
olly Pinder of Wakefield (Child's Ballads, v. 205). nidæ, having eyes lateral ah stoup of Track. J We 
54 ya F raees. a } ater: h i ire 
2. A fold or inclosure for animals. tinuous, and a large tooth on thesia ai 
The cattle slept as he went out to the pinfold by the light _of the intermaxillary. or patt a 
Sieh 


of the stars. The Atlantic, LXI. 661. Pingui i Oy at 
aie EXT. GOL. pedine (ping’gwi-pé-di'nd), n, pl. () 
Kontio merfold [in which was a lion] surrounded a hollow < Pinguipes o mueg E APN 
ei fed whero the eyo saree dargi follow. m, oy, _TatiloiA fishes, typed by th goms Papiya | 
A Ae Ae Soe -~ pinguipedine (ping-gwip’e-din), a. and n. La 
pinfoldt (pin’fold), v. t. [< pinfold, n.] To “Of or pertaining to the subfamily Pinguipedita 
confine ina pound or pinfold; impound. Ti, n. A member of this group. 
Had this becne the course in the Primitive time, the Pinguipes (ping’gwi-péz), n, [NL (Cuvier) 


Ber peee Neap cew Cites and not spread L. pinguis, tat, + pes = E. foot.) The 
Pee A nn > -I Sy 4 ar z; RA, 
ardi Simplo Cobler, p.46, genus of Pinguipedinæ, containing latiloid fishes 


whose ventral finsare covered witha thick mem- 
brane, whence the name. 


pin-footed (pin’fut’ed), a. Having pinnate 
feet; having the toes lobate, as a bird; fin- 


footed. A s Ay eee ingus, fat 
j ; . pepe ui wit), ne [< L. pinguis, 1t 
ping (ping), v. i. [Imitative.] To produce a P TONE eha SDT ti the hydro 
pound iks that of a rifle-bullet whistling iron silicate chloropal. ogg 
, : S a 1 
aes pinguitude (ping’gwi-tad), n. Oe oe 


ping (ping), n. [< ping, v.] The whistling ude (ping’gwi-tid), n. k 
9 = at , < pinguis, fat: see ping: 
sound made by a bullet, as from a rifle, in pass- AEN cd A 
mg through the air. pinhead (pin’hed), ”. The head of apin; 
Fone ping of the rifle bullet or crack of the shot gun have “anything very small. 
charms thavmever tire. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 479. pin-headed (pin’hed‘ed), a au 
pingle? (ping’gl), n. [Perhaps a var. ofpightle, “like that of a pin; specifically, } 
pickle3.| A small piece of inclosed ground. pin-eyed. ; 5 game as keti 
ght (pin’hed-sit); uD 


hence. 


Having à heal 
pot, same si 


shoots of the white pine, into which its larvæ mahe academy, a little pingle, or plot of ground, . . . was pinhead-si iha 
=, n 0! X "i . yl 8 
pine-wool (pin/wil), m. Same as pine. North, tr of Plutarch. p. 20. (La sight. | meld), m A place atit 
AER Hea pine-necdle h, ch, p. 226. (Latham.) hold (pin’hold), 
Racer SOC OEE Dine needa): pingle? (ping’gl), t. i; pret. and pp. pingled, "h te, or makes fast. j nole male 
Ay ol the (pin’‘wérm),. The larva of asaw- p pingling. [Orig. obscure.] E a AA inhole (pin’hol), t. 1 a inp hence) | 
fests the capes Oo it ‘stat oti commonly in- -3 ttle ap, petite, [Proy. Eng.] La puncture oF perforation iimte Pet fa ks 
A ANA tes, and Z. lecontei pingler (ping’glèr), n. [Prob.< pinglel + -er1. Fs all aperture. 4: + with the POD sf ka 
a h, and pitch pine. g’glér), n. [ .< pingle: erl.] very small ap f made With tipes aP wi 
ae a. Bee pinyl, cart-horse; a work-horse. or transparency, 2 Timbers smets f t 
Piieyod (pin id), a. Having the capitate stig- crest fe doe they alwaies thinke of their lovers, and pin, of which Be tographie egati lst 
aa e throat of the corolla, the stamens be Mot onem scornefullie, judgingalltobeeclowneswhich inthe filmof a P. no. fault iD nag thee? fir N 
styled cae the oting, for instance, the lon es Lily, A Anat. of W. cours, chemical defect obw iii 60 et , 
rm of the cowslip, Primula’ teris S pi ; yly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 109. ole, in pi ry 
contrasted with th: ap eee and pingler? (ping’glér), n. [< pingle? + -erl.] Falsk the inher, side of it i k 
styled form, in which the AAEE m short- One who eats with little appetite. which are ust ee fo the ar 
ove, He filleth his mouth well, and is no pingler at his meat. ee rom which the fates pile | 
ee sea citean es rere Be ie a 
of the corolla “pin-heade p s), n. The stork’s-bill. See pinic (pr Bik), S to or deny 
in in-eyed, alert, z erat Pertaining to, tho acids a pints k 
n, anda. See Pinkster. ree; noting OF CY A genti 
Pinguecula (ping-gwek'ū-lä), n. Same as Pin- m pinio ei : nilk/O-1i), Ne, fait) ane : 
tie 2 inicola pl i coleres } ty frill ee a, 
pinguefyt (ping’gwé-fi), v. t. [Also pinguify; < PE pinet 00) d oft fami, the Festal 3 
; Pinguefacere, make fat, < pinguis, fat (see of fringillin. birds nucle” aril puet 
Pinguid), + facere, mak fi To fatten. which 38 > S obtus its of nared Uepi 
Thee e (see -fy).] Tofatte: type ° pill is she cy os inte ees 
mea Their atment wherewith women use toanointthe beaks. The Merits are MAT he forte ihe maid ee i X 
witho, hatha certain property in it topinguify finch's; the "Piri aro 100$ gre small plaate ent ‘ 
There Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 944. the wings 40° ipd the feet haded w me sme 
and Eine er ee take pleasure in the incence, fumes, emagin ie oF Jakeza with ron 
spirituous part js teed th their corporeal and S me places d ieplaces Y! 
heightene! 


Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 810. 


pinicola 
tsof the norther! 
bit coniferous 


ı hemisphere, 
regions. See 


y par’ 


s insects. 
‘As pinicol-ous + 
ting pines or other 

jous animals. 


terou 


¢L. pinus, a pine, 
-ous.) Same as 


CL. pinus, a pine, 
Resembling a pme- 
ne decussation of fibers 


sation of the pyramids: it 


one tral gray matter. 


s and the cen 


e 
d 


Spat ini yning. 

EUY < ME. pim J, PYyRng, S 

j bat 1 nt, torture, pam, verbal n. of 
‘i formon a Punishment; 


ea 
ent: see pint’, v. 
Suffering: 


7e ingli) adv In a pining or lan- 
ning?!) 


wasting away. 
stl), [$ ME. pynyng- 
AÅ cucking-stool. 


P -gtoles. 
es and on PYRYNG-LOLS. 
piion Piers Plowman (C), iv. 79. 


Sp. piñon, the tooth of a wheel 
ticular use of the word represe 
a wing, ete., < L, penna, pinna 
wing, feather, pinna, a float of 
a water-wheel; see pen2, pinl 
and ef. pinion] j 


pinion? (pin’yon), x. Same as piñon. [U.S.] 
pinion-bone (pin'yoọn-bōn), n. The bones of 


pinion-file (pin’yon-fil), n. A small knife-edged 
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pink 
where, It isusnally donewith the a m: 
terial being laid upa a block of ie ris ike gis 
Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, 
Pinckt upon gold, and paled part per part. 
Spenser, F. Q, VL ii 6 
A doublet of black velvet. . . pinked upon scarlet satin. 
Scott. 


, pinion; a par- 
nted by pinion|, 


5 A small 
wheel with cogs or teeth which 
engage the teeth of a larger 
wheel with cogs or teeth, or 
sometimes only an arbor or 
spindle having notches or 
leaves, which are caught suc- 
cessively by the teeth of the 
wheel, and the motion thereby 
communicated. See also cut under j 

0 at als awl-press. 
— Flying pinion, the fly of a clock. See gies oe Lan- 
tern-pinion. Same as lantern-wheel.—Long pinion, a 
pinion whose leaves extend so far along the axis that the 
wheel into which the pinion works can move along its 
red ERAR becoming ungeared.— Pinion of report, a 
smaller pinion moved by the cannon-pinion of a = 
Rack and pinion, See rack. P soak 


IL. intrans, To make a hole. 
Heo pinkea with heore ne on heore parchemin, 
3 Political Songa (ed, Wright), p. 156. 
pink! (pingk) n. [< pink, v.] 1}. A puneture 
or small hole made by some sharp slender in- 
strument such as a rapier or dagger; a stab- 
wound, 
A freebooter’s pink, sir, three or four inches deep. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, iii. 5. 
2. A small hole or eyelet punched in silk or 
other material with a pinking-iron; a scallop. 
You had rather have 
An ulcer in your body than a pink 
More in your clothes, 
: B. Jonzon, Magnetick Lady, ili, 4. 
pink? (pingk), n. anda, [So called as having 
the edges of the petals delicately pinked or 
jagged; < pink, x. Cf. F. pince, pink, < pincer, 
pinch, nip: see pinch (not connected with pink?). 


Spur-wheel, with Pin- 
ion a. 


the pinion taken together. See pinion}, 3. 


file used by watchmakers. 


mp Formerly also pinnion; pinion-gage (pin’yon-gaj),n. Fi ; Accordingtosome socalled from the small dots, 
pion! i on OF. pignon, pennon, by on gage (mia on-gij),n. Fine calipers used resembling eyes, on some of the species. CY, = 
(ME. pion, plume, feather of an arrow, pinionistt (pin’yon-ist), n. [< pinionl, n., + i pincin, a gilliflower] I. n. 1. A plant of = 
paon A Pin, ponon, ote, a flag, banner, = ist.) A winged animal; a bird. [Rare.] the genus Dianthus. ‘The common garden pink is D. 2 
ry | game âs pennony Tt. pennone, a bunch of bape ant plumarius, also called plumed or feathered pink, and in its + 
$ ifon, pinion, = it. 7 , All the flitting pinnionists of ayre ring-marked varieties pheæant's-eye pink, See Dianthus, k 
T E apemon, CL, pen- Attentive sate. A carnation, 3, maiden pink, meadow-pink, 2, and phrases 
a f fet E wing) feather: see W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 4. below. i 3 
in i an and cf. pinion?, pinion-jack (pin’yon-jak), n. In milling, ajack 2. One of yarious plants of other genera, with 5 
dy | ph be use of the same for ungearing the pinion which drives the 50!¢ resemblance to the true pinks. See Lych- 
it a 1. A feather; espe- stone. nis, 2, moss-pink, and phrases below.—3. A red 4 
m { Siy a remes or fight- pinion-wire (pin’yon-wir),. Wire formed into color of low chroma but high luminosity, in- 
cally; clining toward purple.—4. In painting, any 


feather 


E Je is pluck'd, when hither a 

A pends so poor a pinion of hi 
ln LO Shak A. and Cu, iil, 12.4. 
bi. 


J 9, The wing of a pird, or 
| the flight-feathers collec- 
| tirely. 
| talme lt e'er your tender Pinions 
| tore 
Sch weight of Woe. 5 
Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 
To Daphne's window speed thy 


way; 
Aol there on quivering pinions 


Se, 
And there thy vocal art display. 
Shenstone, Sky Lark. 


Ke ; : ; 
aj | S Technically, in ornith., pion T 

| À da Py inion-bones Manus 
a | tejoint ofa bird's wing fur- of Adult Fowl, together 
m | tet from the body; the 


distal segment of the wing ; 


the shape and size required for the pinions of 
clocks and watches. It is drawn, in the same man- 
ner as round wire, through plates the holes of which cor- 
respond in section to the shape of the wire. 

pinite (pin’it), x. [< Pint, amine in Saxony, + 
-ite2.) A hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
potassium, occurring massive of a white to gray 
or green or brown color and dull waxy luster. 
Tt is formed from the alteration of other minerals (as io- 
lite, etc.), and has many varieties; it is probably essentially 


a compact muscovite. 
Pinites (pi-ni’téz), n. [NL., < L. pinus, pine: 
see pinct.] A generic name under which vari- 
ous fragments of plants, chiefly cones, have 
been described, which were supposed to belong 
or to be related to the genus Pinus, but the 
affinities of which were uncertain. A specimen 
described by Steinberg under the name of Pinites pulvi- 
naris is referred by Lesquereux to Knorria, a lepidoden- 
droid plant occurring in the coal-measures. The great 
tree-trunk found near Newcastle-on-Tyne, which mea- 
sured seventy-two feet in length, and was designated as 


ono of several lakes of a yellow or greenish- 
yellow color, prepared by precipitating vege- 
table juices on a white base, such as chalk or 
alumina.—5. A red coat or badge, or a person 
wearing one; specifically, a scarlet hunting- 
coat. 

With pea-coats over their pinks. 

Macmillan's Mag., 1. 16. 
about the inn-door lighting cigars and 
tart, while their hacks are led up and 
down the market-place on which the iun looks, 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i 4. 


6. A small fish, so called from its color. (a) A 
minnow. 
‘And full well may you think, 


If you troll with a To ` 
One [a fishing-rod] weak will be apt to miscarry. 
Cotton, Angler's Ballad. 


The Trout is usually caught with a worm, or a minnow, 


‘hich some call a penk, or with a fly 
> i L. Walton, Co 


The pinks stand 
waiting to see us si 


mplete Angler, p. 90. 


+ | te manus, consisting of i young salmon before its en- 
Bi i inites ingt i a Hutton, has been re- (b) A young grayling. (c) A young salmon before en: 
s f japu, metacarpus, and l Pinites Brandlingi WY Linita to the Cyeddacee, (2 into the sea.” See cut under parr. 2 
k Manges, collectively bear- ; N w: pinjinneti, n. Same as pimgenet. Presently the alevin grows into the fry, or pink, which 
», | "the primary remiges, or carpal, bearing one small pinjinnety, M.S Af fiointin which is an absurd little fish about an inch long, goggle-eyed, 
| Wrest tightveathors: amg BOstanx, he Arat metas pin-joint (pin“joint),n. A forni or Joa i iS i with dark bars on its sides. St. Nicholas, XIIL 740. e 
Si ii the al athers, and Papal ‘is me ankylosed each part is pierced with an eye and the parts ae REE 3 i D 
lula or bastard-wing, Knob on the head of i7 ay ps P A inth h the eye 7. A flower; in a figurative use, & beauty; 
es z ane birds show the ARA Ucubisi are united by passing a pin t mo ole) ye: hence, the flower or ighest type or example 
wll andes ot the pinion here figured; but in a few The rapidity with which bridges with pin joints can be of excellence in some particular; a supremel z 
R Tete numerous in all embryos, tho osseous elements erected is an immense advantnge Aey, Supp., p. 8087. excellent oF aag ia eo: type of excel- : 
s eIn en ; > Soe Sarat lence: as, the pink of perfection. E? 
rT of various moths:. as, the pink? (pingk), v. [< ME. pinken, prick; prob. a Brent pe soit Hine 5 
ib I H ion, Anchocelis litura.— 5. [< pin- nasalized form of picken, pikken, pick, peck: Shak., R- and J., iL 4. 61. : 
Korth, ackle or band forthe arm. Ains- see pickl, peckl. Ct. E. piquer, prick, also pink re had a pretty pincke to his own wedded wife. 3 
y Einion in’ yo) (pierce with eyelet-holes). baa pink, is Breton, Merry Wonders, p. 7. (Davies.) 4 ; 
EEKE tit omontyatan pinions cit word fm ME pagor AG Mga, mepi inet Fi le 
, a bird); or con rings “ce, prick: see pungent.] 4. si. ns: , „i2 
j f t rae pean or Te binding ee panctuze 8 ata with a rapier orsome Tam happy to p omy g pe Mirrour of Knighthood 
| xi e Lo D , in ii urtesié in a 
k | menting (the, wing off the pinions; bind similar weapon; make a hole or holes in. and Pink of Co! e Age oid Batchelor tis 
xi Pah of pinioning aA A very common but cruel We cut not out our clothes, nin TR Brown pink, See brown.— Carolina ink. Sce pink- g 
b wlz wher wist the a especially upon geese by At half-sword, as your tailors donan aA eeni l rooh L— Carthusians’ pink, Dianthus Carthusianorum, a 
I icon UE confined: bythe re next jointot the With pikes and partizans. Fletcher, 3 vee ewhat cultivated European species with a dense clus- 
- aries, by the primaries resting upon Sophie full of holes with my rapier for ter of small flowers, usually dark-purple or crimson. — 
m | ulea tamebira T will pink your flesh full of Aole his Humour, iv: 1 Gheddar pink, a pretty dart species Dianthus cæsius, 
s f Sn iee eit tatretams: notik a hawk that "it Lovo” sgia Mr, cover aestng to THERE Sieh mo ak cheddar i Englandi- Gnahion pini Sap 
Ta oucmst neienee Gels but Jike an eagle, must certainty pink him; you must BO" PHA A L such mos pi enith small flowers, pink dotted with white 
2 > bind Rev, T. Adaa Work 1.432, an affront.” Ame, D'Arblay, Evelina, sdventive in the eastern United States.— Dutch pink. (a) 
7 £ or confine th ; rae d ite with unctures or holes; tattoo. A yellow lake pre) from quercitron bark. It differs 
i {0 the bo e arm or arms of (a 2t- Mojdecorsia per ating thereon from Italian pink n not having as much coloring matter, 
ti © of regi, ee SO as to disable or render Men and women inke their odes ating ows. and in being Pally precipitated on a chalk base í EPR 
Si ance; shackle. grease mixed with colour. ae “a aes shell 3 of aa i ar Er eek an inferior quality of Italian 
NOt Wait pineon» Know, sir, th The sea-hedge-hogge is enclosed in a bas pink. Slang. 
duondia your ea E handsomely wrought An? Fr, Survey of Cornwall, p. 32- NE a bane fea eo ee 
hak., A. and C., v, 2. 58. i if Cuthbert Bede, Mr. Verdant Green, IT. 31. 
; TEAN You. Took you pinion him, It once well pink’, is coe tor Lite i Fire-pink, Silene Virginica, a plant with brilliant sear 
All eau. a me he swallow a shilling oR Prior, Alma, flowers, native in the interior United States, sometim 
Mth haeie anaes fe Fl.,Woman-Hater, v. 1. vage, and he left thee tame; cultivated.— Glacier ink, a species of the Alps 
Oh clr owhe gird Pinnioned behinde He found ie tho th ‘pink'd and painted hide, Pyrenees, growing in low tufts s 
“ind: a lles, Chapman, Iliad, xxi. Taught thee to othe witha soldier's Bride. Saini MAn: as 
eile, ACh as by p h Hind, xxi. And grace thy ñg Iowper, Expostulation, 1, 488. 
: Ye of mine he Y bonds or shackles. To decorate, aS any g ant 
y 1 M > . — 
a i Bane ee rirni Specifically 3 aro fabrie or leather, by 


eol. 


ur Pope, Dunciad, iv. 134. 
Fk ormerly also pinnion; 
» Pinion, spur-nut, = 


shape in succes- as 


or article made Te 
ot edge, or else- dies). 


eutting small holes 
sion, scallops, loops, etc, at the 
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pink-eyed, and had verie small eies, they 
termed ocell. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xi. 37, 


1 pinkie®, ete. See pinky. 
Pinkie n E (ping’ki-nes), n. Pink hue; the pale- 
red color of the pink. 
Mr. Bult. ... had the general solidity and suffusive 


eet salthy Briton on the central table-land of 
oe of a health) George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 


mki ing’king), n. [Verbal n. of pink, 
y a8 anga or i operation ‘or process of punching a 
[< pink?, a.) To ting decorative pattern of scallops and small holes 
dye with a pink color. M ebster. 


argi silk and other fab- 
i Or. pinken, or eyes along the margin of silk | 
La ey tear pinete T Pench, ries used for dress or upholstery. Also called 
shut the eyes, wink, cr 7 


i fers ink-cye2.| pouncing. 
oogen, wink; origin obscure. Cf. pink-ey 1 pinking-iron. y ARIES 
To wink; peep slyly. $ cutting out pinked borders. The materialis laid 

Thongh his iye on us therat pleasantlle pinke. upon lead or other suitable substance, and the 
Yet WiN he thinke that wesie potat teo (Nares.) iron pai cag $ vAN ae Oe cy 
+ Hey „S Tan inkish (pingk'ish), & | at pink, 
A hungry fox lay winking and Tinang Sa i penoa mos Pink-needle (pingk’né ee re a Epi rag 
aas Jaylight begins to pinkin, bodkin, Sherwood.— 2. AEG lot avra 
OOS rel Har ‘Distracted Preacher, vi. dium cicutarium, its carpels having long awns 
RCTs i i, D. pink =MLG. like needles for pinking; also, the Venus’s- 
ink4t (pingk), n. [< MD. pinck, D. pink = => comb, Scandix Pecten-veneris. [Prov. Eng.] 
PE tet G, pinke): cf. F., pingue =Sp. pinco, pinkroot (pingk’röt), n. 1, The root of the 
pingue = Pg. pingue, from the DnE > par: Carolina or Indian pink, Spigelia Marilandica, 
the same, with loss of the initial sy a es a well-known vermifuge oflicinal in the United 
MD. espinchk = Icel, espingr = Sw. esping, ? pong States: in large doses narcotic-poisonous.— 2, 
bout, < MD, espe Sie a ne vay arrow The plant itself, an herb with showy flowers, 
see aspl.] A vessel or boat red outside, yellow inside, common southward 
stern. Now called pinky. ; cae a the United States. Also called Maryland 
by diniding their squadrons, and spreading Wie ini-root and worm-grdss. The name extends to the 
whole soa our 8 mighty way; there.co ne pousan an Pie S. Anthelmia of the West Indies and South Amer- 
the least pinke passe but she “a Tanais Voyages, I. 610. ica, there used as a E T A n 
= aires p ink-saucer (pingk'så”sċr), n. A small sau- 
From most parts of Holland or Zealand, p Se Fest coated with a coloring substance which, 
mine ey he aa raptor (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 245). Wen applied o the face, piver af reh pin kaol 
, ; i saucer the coating of which 
i ved, which had been tothe southward OT; also, a simitar s r es zen 
SEUTA Soke AOp Hist, New England, I. 124. was formerly ased to give a flesh-tint to silk 
pink? (pingk), n. [Imitative; cf. spink and Pieces (oingk ates) nanda. [Also Pinzxter, 
finch, and alsopine-pinc. Hence dim, pinkety J Pingster, < D “Pinkster, Easter: see Pentecost.) 
A finch; the chaffinch or spink, Fringilla cælebs. Whi etide: as Pin Ts er frohas: aek Amer 
pink}, n. [Origin obscure.] A game at cards: ne p) 
the same as post2, 11. Colliers Hist. Dram. 6 . 
Poet., ii, 315. (Halliwell) The next day was the first of the three that are devoted 
ON NEE Raps Na: ; to Pinkster, the great Saturnalia of the New York blacks. 
pinkcheek (pingk chek), n. An Australian fish, Although this festival is always kept with more vivacity 
Upeneichthys porosus. [New South Wales.]_ at Albany than in York, it is far from being neglected, 
pinked (pingkt), p.a. Pierced or worked with even now, in the latter place. 


See Lychnis, 9°. O]d-maid’s Them that were 


an soapwort or bonneing-het.—Pheas- 
a ee Bee ef. 1, above. Rose pink, an in- 


int's-eye pink. pela 
ý T f red lake, produced by precipitating A 
ferent Brat wood a to a chalk base.—Sea- EiS z 
species of thrift In Europe, Armeria vulgaris (A. ” 


` a. Of the color or hue called pink.—Pink 


ink salts, 
8 val,—Pink stals. Same as pin 1> 
oor madder. See aaa, lakes, under madder! T 


Pink salt, Sco salt. 
pink? (pingk), v. t 


ark,-- Mullen-pink. 


(ping’king-i¢rn), n. A tool for 


Cooper, Satanstoe, iv. 
small holes, sometimes showing a lining of an- pinkster-flower (pingk’stér-flou”ér), n. The 
other color; reticulated; scalloped. beautiful shrub Rhododendron (Azalea) nudi- 

A haberdasher’s wife of small wit. . . railed upon me, florum, common in swamps and on shaded hill- 


till her winked porringer fell off her head. si ri ad xas. 1 att > s 
1 ‘Shak. Hen. VIIL, Y. 4. 50. sides from Canada to Texas. he flowers have the 


‘The Court is all full of vests, only my Lord St. Albans not 
pinked, but plain black; and they say the King says the 
pinking upon white makes them look too much like mag- 
pies. Pepys, Diary, II. 475. 
Letters, long proofs of love, and verses fine 
Round the pink'd rims of crisped Valentine 


'rabbe, Works, I. 111. 
pinkeen (ping’kén), n. [< Ir. pincin.] The 
Aa [South of Ireland. : 
pinker (ping’kér),». [< pink! +-erl.] 1. One 
who scallops silk or other fabric; one who 
makes eyelets orsmall ornamental holes or scal- 
sons in cloth.— 2+. A piercer or stabber; one 
who stabs another, as in a duel. 
pinkety (ping’ket-i), n. ; pl. pinketies (-iz). [Imi- 
tative; as pine. + -cty, Pith dim. force.] The 
chaflinch, Fringilla celebs, [Prov. Eng.] 
Pinkeye pme i)n. [< pink? + eyel] A con- 
tagious influenza of horses. Itisa febrile disease, 
omy wailed Sai sere m ao named froin the pink 
athe ain qanu ere is a similar inflammation 
Pink-eye? (pingk’i), n. [< pink3 
ay ae, after MD. *pinck-Goghe, ; 
has small eyes; cf. pi 


ink, pı 

hak ee d.] 

ry gland, 
pink-stern retete) n. A pinky. 
pink-sterned (pingk’stérnd), @. Narrow 

sharp in the stern, as a pinky. 
pinkweed (pingk’wed), n. ‘he common knot- 
Polygonum aviculare: so called from a 
color about the joints. 

1KWood (pingk’wid), n. A Brazilian tree, 
7.121, Dicypellium (Persea) caryophyllatum, scented 
throughout like the carnation, whence the 


alee an unspecified Australian cabinet- 


or 


proach. ith his pinkey eyes leering after his enemy's 
R cn Tishi, Piet. Hist. Eng., II. 815. 


i 


pinkys ( 


of pind] S M 


pinks Pinkie, SEDU 
ngy-buil ; 4 
Pinky — thy, PPE kibiy hy, 
pin-lock (pi 1 With as} ) a, Ving 2 fi, 
whieh the needs . 1p Step tit i ø 
Eo b S9 . EAN h r 
Pt. A poundmaa Projeti iOm i : 
The pinlock Master's fe, mg cylin ot, lek ; 
Philip ‘and MAOS Pinderg aa a; trig) vie 
impounded. w] QU fourme © 18 r h, 
for cach healach Custom hass for attt 


a an, hy 
di Redston, made Into 


le 
Nd Q, p Ol fay Mtl 
‘ Bey, tg 


Pin-machine (yi ™Ma-sha 
"Shey 


' 
for maki {pin 


different Sizes, 
pin-maker 
the making 
pin-mark (pin’ miirk 
dentation on one side Bee 
a printing-type, Tt ie adne 
dislodges the typo p 
was cast. 3 
pin-mill (pin'mil), » 
softening skins after 
a weak solution 
clean water, and 
sal-soda and so: 
of acid remai 
It consists of a Ja: 
interior surface, į 
drum revolving’ 
operations. 


The Morocco tanners at Lynn, Mass, 


r T > ji 
in New England where it is used, call it ee Tea A 
à pin-mil, “te 
: A no T. Daris, Leather, p, sy jel 
pin-money (pin’mun‘i), n. 1, An allowance 
occasional gift mado by a husband to his it 
either voluntarily or ag a part of the mamin 3 In 
(d i 


settlement, for her separate use 
in the purchase of apparel or 
a person, or for other 

ec 


„tobe employed 
of Pasa for 
, rc personal expendit 
cally, in law, it isan annual sum; Pipes 
ned only for one year, and by the wife, but not by 
her representatives. A ATN 
They have a greater interest in property than either 
maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures by the 
precarious tenure of portions or pin-mon 
Addison, The Ladies’ Association 
The main Article with me is, that Foundation of Wira 
Rebellion, and Husbands Cuckoldum, that cursed Pis 
Money —Five-hundred Pound per Annum Pin-Money, 
Steele, Tender Husband, L L 


2. A similar allowance made to any one, as to 
a daughter. £ 3 

pinna? (pin’ii), n.; pl. pinne (8). Rk 
pinna, penna, & feather, wing: seenen t 
1. In anat. and zoġl. : (0) A feather. ti l 
na. (b) Abird’s wing. Seo pinion Tor seas 
fin: the usual technical name. (n i perot 
like or fin-like part or organ, ast y ah a 
sealorcetacean. (e) The outer oa T vari 
ceets from the head; the auricle rte | n 
Joce a 3 A „carl. (f) hen 
of the ear. See cut under ares H he sual 
tril, or wing of the nose. (9) One rans. ( 
branches of some polyps; tote a e 
In entomology, a small oh ae nee, sees 
one of the lines of a pin? i vision 


_— 2. In bot., one 0: t coi 
Bt pinnate leaf: applied mos" 


t 
ferns. In a simply pinnate 
a bipinnate leaf it conte Ae 
with the Jean ges 

şi .— Dila a 
cas wn æ of the nose, ny 
inna? (pina), 1- 
nna? (pin à), ay 
pinra A a kind ora y 
valves, typical oft ie i 
Pinnidæ. They a ar Te 
g -Wing?, | Dysstl 
called. te for the sizo of the DYE 
by which they 2 
Tt is notably long ei 
very Strong, has a i 
Juster, and 18 oe pon wh 
woven into cloth, UPO Set. 
very high value 
manufacture was itl 
ancients, and is 
Some $l 


L 
1) 


re 
bys 


pinn” 
de 

pe pits 
a Fe thine p 
inh 
sace pY e Pyy w 
a jnna ine pert! 

pinased, PREN ¢ PA pints Kel, 8 p00 
o sma se ofa® 


nace 
2. JJeđ by oars; a galley: 
ron f pine wood; poeti- 


vanst safely eos 

ished Peer. 
y eeks, ii., Eden. 
his Brother Athelstan, 


into a litt 
p! tin Baker, 


S, 
onclus 
to tY e 1 abon g 

under 2 
aken Stow, 505. 
a into Salem @ pinnace of eigh- 
‘and tobi 
inthrop, Hist. Ca 
eyoeps the liquid way, 
w sweep: i 


New England, I. 67. 


gilt a53 ac? shot along the Pope, 
ore wins’ Pe hoat = 
The vn uble-banked ship's e Qt. A 
iA large a prostitute. (Old s eae 
eures: „ntg are gone out o' th: town, 
ne o gallants ar aN ap a 
r perhen Al he Piniaces Jack their due lading. ai 
pn ie London Prentices, p- 64. r¢ twell,) 
cys af ENE 2 mics ie ass 
Send fore me—punk, pinnace, and ia ‘the 


ears, upon re 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew 
el), 2 [Early mod. E. also pin- 
H D i E pynacle, < OF. 
= Sp. pináculo = 

nnacolo, < Lila pin- 
double dim., < L. 
1. A sharp point 

, as of a moun- 


en befor i 
pall Wet v0 and twenty y 


pnan 
ee, p 


1 Je, F. pinacle 
pinnacle, F. P i 
fodo zit. pinacolo, pi 

err, a peaky pinnacle; 
i acle: see pint. 


pinnacle of tho rock, and 


» highest 
moto tHe 16 Addison, Vision of Mirza. 


the top of it. 
Far off, three mountain rope) 
ee silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Three sinset-lush’d. Pennyson, Lotos- Eaters. 
9 In arch, any relatively small structure (of 
i whatever form, but com- 
monly terminating in a cone 
or a pyramid) that rises 
above the roof or coping 
of a building, or caps a pro- 
jecting architectural mem- 
ber, such as a buttr Its 
constructive object is to give great- 
er weight to the member which it 
crowns, in order that this may be 
ter resist some lateral pr ire. 
The application of the term is 
ally limited to an ornamental 
ed structure, standing 
nd buttresses, 
i h and 


ti, 
ethen led 
jed me 0n 


ith 


varied devices. Pinni 
numerous in the fully 
medieval style; 
sometimes formed into niches, and 
are sometimes paneled or quite 
plain; in examples of late date, 
y one of the sides generally 
terminates in a gablet. The tops 
are often crocketed, and have 
finials at the apex. Pinnacles are 
most often square in plan, but are 
sometimes octagonal, hexagonal, 
or pentagonal. See also cut under 
crocket, 


England, 


Meny pynak 

nakle payntet w 

Among the es Payntet watz poudred ay quere, 
Tat ia le castel carnelez, clambred so thik, f 


red out of pa k 
apure purely hit semed. 
nyne and the Green Knight (E. aS.) 1. 801. 
With Ane renow’ j 
g 


Sir Garg 


SO n'd metropolis, 
i istering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 
tal (ive x) Milton, P. L., iii. 550. 
itle eal), v. b; pret. and p i 
, ; r: 7 % 
gana aelig. "CC MB, pynatien; < 
Son; furnish’ he a pinnacle or pinna- 
Ree; a pinnacle or pinnacles. 
Ot mariorys noe yeu that gyrle, 
ize punakt n other ston, 
wa akled of cler quyt pe 
Yth flurted flowreg Dee 


Alliterat; 

aon Poems (ed. Morris), i. 207. 
| Sout} ain z 7 
Y With a flourished ore CDt is pinnacled, not 


wi 


; TW ist. Ki 
0 place oa Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 8. 
The ee 48 on a pinnacle. 
Pinnast eee of unascended heaven 
Sythe intense inane, 
€y, Prometheus Unbound, iii, 4. 


kl-weérk 

: m ae tk), n. In arch. 
atthe top of mental projections, espe- 
and th ike, ae fleurons, knops, 
l (pinadi toe collectively. 


le-w 
deeora (pin’a. 


fo) 
bine 


pinnaget (pin’ij), n. 


Pinnata (pi-na’ti), n. pl. 


pinnatedly (pin‘a-ted-li), adv. 


pinnately (pin‘at-li), adr. 
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[For “pindage, < pind + 
-age. Cf. equiv. poundage2.) Poundage of ¢ 
tle. See pound? he gps 


it j [NL,< L. pinnatus, 
feathered: see pinnate.) In herpel., the marine 
chelonians ; turtles with flippers or fins. See 
Euereta, 


pinnate (pin’at), a. [= F. pinné = Sp. pinado pinner? (pin’ér), n. 


= It. pinnato, < L. pinnatus, feathered, pinnate, 
< pinna, penna, feather: see pen?. Cf. pennate.] 
1. Shaped like a feather, or resembling a fea- 
ther in structure. (a) In bot., noting leaves of such 
form, Also pennate. (b) In entom., noting a surface x 
pecially that of the posterior femora of grasshoppers) - 
ing minute parallel oblique lines on each > of a central 
BES so that the whole somewhat resembles a feather. 
2, Inzool.: (a) Feathered; pinnated. (b) Pro- 
Balan ee pinna or pinne; having wings, 
ins, or similar parts.— Abruptly, alternately, d 

P 0- 
cursively, digitately pinnate. See the TE 
Articulate-pinnate leaf, a winged leaf having the com- 
mon fooistalk jointed.— Equally or interruptedly pin- 
nate, Same as abruptly pinnate.—Oppositely pinnate 
leaf. See oppositely.—Pinnate cirrose leaf, a leaf that 
is winged and terminates with a tendril.—Pinnate leaf, a 
compound leaf whose leaflets, except the terminal one, are 
attached to the s of the main or par rachis, See 
cuts under Jacob's-ladder and Phytelephas.—Unequally 
pinnate leaf, pinnate leaf with asingle termianiteatiee 


nated grouse, See grouse, prairie-hen, and cut under 
Cupidonia. 

Same as pin- 
nately. y 

1 So as to be pinnate. 
—Pinnately cleft. Same as pinnatijid.—Pinnately 
lobed. Same as pinnatilobed.—Pinnately nerved or 
veined, Same as ninerved. See cut under nervation. 
pinnatifid (pi-nat i-fid), a. [Also pennatijid ; 
= F, pinnatifide, pennatifide = Pg. pinnatifido, 
< L. pinnatus, pinnate, + findere 

(y fid), cleaye.] In bot, cut or \ 
cleft in a pinnate manner, with Hy 

the divisions half-way down or v, 
more, and the sinuses or lobes 


narrow or acute. Also pinni- 
sected. ea NEG 
pinnatilobate (pi-nat-i-lo’bat), a. <4 ie 
[< L. pinnatus, pinnate, + NL. lo- “Ss \Z7 
batus, lobate.] Same as pinnati- WAZ 
lobed. AZ 
pinnatilobed (pi-nat’i-lobd), a. [< à 


pinnatilobe + -ed?.] In bot., lobed 
in a pinnate manner—that is, with 
the divisions extending more than 
half-way to the midrib, and with 
either sinuses or lobes rounded. 
See cut 7 under oak. 
pinnation (pi-na’ hon), n. [< pinnate + -ion.] 
In bot.. the state or condition of being pinnate. 
pinnatipartite (pi-nat-i-pir’tit), a. [= F. pen- 
natipartite; < L. pinnatus, pinnate, + partitus, 
parted: see partite.] In bot., parted in a pin- 
nate manner— that is, with the lobes extending 
almost but not quite to the midrib. : 
pinnatiped (pi-nat’i-ped), a. andn, [= Pg. pin- 
natipede; < NL. pinnatipes (-ped-), CL. pinnatus, 
pinnate, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.) I. a. Fin- 
footed, as a bird; lobiped. 
TI. n. One of the Pinnatipedes. 
Pinnatipedes (pin-i-tip’e-dez), n. pl. [NL pl. 
of pinnatipes : see pinnatiped.| A group of pin- 
natiped birds. Also Pinnipedes: Schaeffer. : 
pinnatisect (pi-nat’i-sekt), a. (= F. pennati- 
séqué; < L. pinnatus, pinnate, + sectus, pp. of 
secare, cut.) In bot., pinnately divided; cut 
quite down to the midrib, but with the seg- 
ments not articulated. Also pinnatisected. 
pinnatulate (pi-nat/a-lat), @. [< LL. *pinnatu- 
lus, pennatulus, dim., £ L. pinnatus, pinn e 
pinnate.) In bot, agam subdivided: said o 
the leaflet of a pinnate leaf. 
pinna-wool (pinä-wùl),n. A 
the byssus of a pinna. 
pin-necked ( Nintnekt), A. Pinnated, asa grouse. 
The pinnecked grouse belong to Cupidonia. 
pinner! (pin’ér), n. [< ME. pinnere; pinl, v.s 
+g.) 1. One who pins or 
fastens with a pin.— 2}. A pin- 
maker. Destruction of Troy, 
Notes, p- 486.—3. An apron 
with a bib, kept in place by 
pinning; & pinatore. 
She had on a black velvet gown, and 
a hte in a Ets p: 2 
44. A woman's head-dress, hav- 
ie long flaps hanging ee the 
sides of the cheeks, Wort oe 
the early part of the exgnisen ; 
century: generally in the plural, 


Pinnatifid Leaf 
of Centaurea 
scabiosa. 


fabric made from 


. pinnett (pin’et), n. 


Pinnidæ (pin’i-dé), n. pl. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


pinnisected 


Four Pinners to help narrow For Soses, 
u e â eheads 
and very forward, to make the Byes Sok ATE, 


ee Mrs, Centliore, Vatonick Lady, ti 
t will neither be your crimped pi 

(speaking of them with dne impact}, woe MA ne 
a lden chain, that will fli up the void which Roland 
jraeme must needs leave in our lady's leisnre. r 


Scott, Abbot, vi. 

F. yin? 

i ( [< pint, v., + erl; ult, a 
ar. of pinderl.] A pinder or pound-master, 
One George-a-Greene, the Pinner of the town, 

Greene, George-a-Greene, 


i (Dim. of L. pinna, a pinna 
l 1 { : $ , a pinna- 
cle: see pint.) A pinnacle. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 
Scott, Lo of Ta M., vi. 2% 


| i (NL., < Pinna? + 
Pee family of bivalve mollusks, named 
rom the genus Pinna; the pinnas. T 
closely related to the Ariculidæ ith which The Aes 
united by some concholo: ), but differ in having a tri- 
angular or mytiliform with two muscular scars, a 
linear ligament, and a hinge without teeth. The species 
are mostly inhabitants of warm » but one occurs in 
English waters. Also named J ine as a subfamily of 
Aviculide, J. E. Gray, 18540. See cut under Pinna2, 
pinnie, n. See pinny?. 


pinnated (pin’a-ted),¢. Same as pinnate.—Pin- pinniewinkle, 7. See pinnyiinkle. 


pinniform (pin’i-form), a. [= F. pinniforme, 
< L. pinna, feather, fin, + Jorma, form.] 
Like a feather; penniform.—2, Like a fin or 
flipper: as, the pinniform wing of the penguin, 
—3. Pinnate in form, in any sense; alate; lo- 
bate; auriculate.—4. Resembling a mollusk 
of the genus Pinna. 

Pinnigrada (pi-nig’ri-di), n. pl. (NL., nent. pl. 
of pinnigradus: see pinnigrade.| 1. The cri- 
noids as an order of echinoderms. See Crinoi- 
dea. [Little used.]—2. In mammal., same as 
Pinnipedia. Owen. 

pinnigrade (pin’i-grad), a. and n. [< NL. pin- 
nigradus, < L, pinna, feather, fin, + gradi, walk, 
go.] I. a. Moving by means of fins, flippers, 
or other pinnate parts. 

II. n. A member of the Pinnigrada; a pin- 
niped. 

pinninerved (pin‘i-nérvd), a. [¢ L, pinna, fea- 
ther, + nervum, nerve, + -ed2.] In bot., same 
as penninerved. 

pinning (pining), n. [Verbal n. of pint, o.) 1. 
The act of fastening or securing with a pin.— 
2. The masonry that supports studwork.— Pin- 
ning in, the operation of filling in the joints of masonry 
with spalls or chips of stone.-— Pi: up, in building, 
the operation of driving in wedges for the purpose of bring 
ing an upper work to bear fully upon an underpinning con- 
structed beneath. 
pinniped (pin’i-ped), «. and n. [< L. pinna, 
feather, fin, + pes (ped-) = E. Jost.) I. a. 
Fin-footed, in any sense; having feet like fins 
or flippers. Specifically —(a) Having flippers, asa seal; 
pinnigrade; belonging to the Pinnigrada or Pinnipedia, 
as a mammal. (b) Piunatiped or lobiped, as a bird; be- 
longing to the Puinatipedes. (c) Totipalmate or stega- 
nopodous, as a bird; belonging to the Pinnipeder (see 
Pinnipedes, 1 (b)} (d) Ha ing alate locomotory appen- 
dages, as a pteropod; pteropodous. 4 

TL. n. A member of the Pinnipedes 
pedia: opposed to fissiped. r, i 

Pinnipedes (pi-nip’e-dez), n. pl. (NL, pl. of 
pinnipes: see pinniped.) 1. In oritith.: (a) 
Same as Pinnatipe (b) Same as Totipalma- 
tæ or Steganopodes.— 2. In mammal., same as 
Pinnipedia.—3. In Crustacea, crabs which have 
some of the limbs like flippers. fitted for swim- 
ming; the paddle-crabs, shuttle-crabs, or swim- 
ming-crabs. See cut under paddle-crab. 

Pinnipedia (pin-i-pe’di-a), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of pinnipes. See pinniped.| In zoöl., the 

pinnigrade, pinniped, or fin-footed aquatic car- 

nivorous quadrupeds, constituting one of the 

rime divisions of the order Feræ or Carnivora, 
the other being the Fissipedia. In Niger's classi- 
fication (1811) it was the thirteenth order of mammals. 

The body is prone, not raised from the ground; the limbs 

are moditied into fins or flippers for swimming, and con- 

fined within the common integument beyond the elbows 
and knees; the feet are rotated backward. The first pha- 
langes and digits of the manus and pes are enlarged be- 

The deciduous dentition is much re- 

‘The skull is greatly compressed 

bone is imperforate, ir- 

the maxillary, which 
ced forward 


or Pinni- 


laterally; and there ar 
frontal Ai eale There are 
cipit: re 
EAF (sea-lions. sea-bears, ete.), the Phocidæ or 
seals proper, and the Trichechidee or walruses. Also called 
Pinrapedes and Pinntgrada. 
and walrus. oie ps $ 
pinnisected (pin‘i-sek-ted),@. [< L. pinna, fea- 
ther, + secius. pp- of secare, cut, + -ed2.] In 


bot., same as pinnatifid. 
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g pin 
pin-oak (RIS, places in the eastern half of the 
United States: so named in allusion to the 
persistent dead branches, which resemble pins 
driven into the trunk. It grows from 70 to 90 feet 
high, and ix) Ase aan value. Also called 

S) is] ra SAANS, 
pinole “(pi-nd’le), n. [< Sp. pinole, < Mex. pi- 
omatie powder used in Italy 


nolli] 1. An ar pi a 
for making chocolate. Simmonds.—2. Maize 


aleyonarian. 
pinnock! (pin’ok), n. 
sparrow: said to be so € 
short piping note (ef. pin 
or hedge-sparrow, secen 
under Accentor. [Prov. 
or tomtit.— Bearded pinno 


A (pin ok); n. (Origin obscure.) A 


pinno ry off water; a cul- o yarely, wheat) dried, ground, and 

oad to carry off water; a or, more rarely, whet 8 » an 
Fe peal Pane . Senate mixed with the flour of mesquit- 
holte (pin’6-it) m. [Named after the min- jeans, which are quite sweet: used somewhat 
ERENS Pinno.] A hydrous borate of mag- extensively as an article of food on the borders 


of Mexico and California. 
piñon (pin’yon), n. [Sp.-Amer.: see pinionl.] 
One of several nut-pines of the Rocky Mountain 


n tetragonal crystals and 
yellow color. Itis 
, where it has prob- 


nesium, occurring i 
fibrous massive forms of 
found at Stassfurt in Pruss 


A cra 


ably resulted from the alteration of boracite. region, as Pinus Parryana, P. edulis, and P. mo- 

pinnothere (pin’o-ther), n. eae pinne = nophylla; also, a seed fos one of these trees = 
i ri y g) res, Pinoteres : n the blue-headed or Maximilian’s jay : so c 

Pg, Toere (ol, <A ed ee ‘fondness for piiions and other nut-pines. See 


b of the genus Pinnothe- Cyanocephalus, and ae Gui 
inpatch (pin’pach), n. ‘The common periwin- 
(Sts Cee Sng littorea. (Suffolk, Eng. } 
pin-pillow (pin’pil’o), n. A species of prickly- 
pear, Opuntia Curassavica. 5 - 
pin-point (pin’point), n. The point of a pin; 
hence, a trifle. i i 
pin-poppet (pin’pop“et),”. Apinease. [North. 


see Pinotheres, Gymnocitta. 
res; a pea-crab. 


otheres (pin-6-thé’réz), i! 
Pianot EN innoteres, < Gr. TWVOTYPYS, 


a small crab that lives in the pinna’s shell, < 
miwa, miwn, the pinna (see Pinna?), + type, 
ard.] A genus of small crustaceans, typical 
of the family Pinnotheriide, so called because 
they inhabit the shells of pinnas and other bi- uy 
valve mollusks, as oysters; the pea-crabs. One =ne: 
of the best-known is P. ostreum, the litt e crab frequently pin-rac. . ark ] 
found in the American oyster (Ostrea virginica), which having holes for holding belaying-pins. 
when cooked is of a delicate Aon oalon gia re ea pin-rail (pin’ral), n. 1. A bar or strip, usu- 
is el ~ roper, in - S pocti 5 z ean a 
Do wacsan vie kosen ‘fo the ancients as inhabit. ally of wood, to which are socul ed Pee hooks 
ing the pinnas in the Mediterranean, Seecut under pea- for hanging up various objects.—2. In organ- 
crab. e building, a ledge of wood passing under the 
innotherian (pin EE t) a ana n. [€ keys of the Teoh in prbich tne eor pins e 
Pinnotheres + -an.) I. a. Relating to pea- fixed.—3. Naut., a rail of wood or metal for 
crabs; pelonging ae genus Pinnotheres or holding belaying-pins to which ropes are be- 
e family Pinnotheriide. layed. 
TI, n. A pea-crab. pin-rib (pin’rib), n. A delicate cord or rib 
mohera in ein: ee woven in the substance of fine muslin. 
PONCE Co sete tee. amuy - pin-rod (pin’rod), n. In a locomotive, a tie- 
Fon deonpod Be typified by ge ponus zga connecting the brake-shoes on opposite 
ni y rabs. ey are of small size sides, 
and rounded form, with slender legs and thin, soft integu- pinserst, n. An obsolete form of pincers. 


ment, owing to their habitual residence inside the shells Fẹ a, Pg 
of the various bivalves of which they are commensals,  Dinsnett (pins‘net), n. (Contr. of *pinsonet, < 
pinson? + -et.] Same as pinson?. 


pinnula (pin'ŭ-lä), n.; pl. pinnule (16). [NL.: 

seopinnule.| 1. In zol.: (a) Apinnule,orsmall To these their nether-stockes they have corked shooes, 
pinna; some little pinnate part or organ. Spe- pinsnets, and fine pantofiles, which bear them up a finger 
cifically—(1) A barb of a feather. See barbl, 3. (2) One or two from the ground. 
of the series of lateral branchlets of the arms of a crinoid. Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, p. 55. 


See cut under Crinoidea. (3) Same as pinnulus, Sollas. pi 1 (pin’ E NM- 
w [ead $ Eee monike., Rafi- peta aoe Puce, pees 
que, 1810.— 2, ., same as pinnule, 3. pian tae Bieta Rapala ea? 

pinnate (iat ar TCE: imu, < Oh Pon Macon, din of pinge pincers, < 
L. pia, a pinnule: see pinnule.) In zool. ars Aes ; e E pine t] ; GETS ae 
and bot., provided rae ales or pinnules, fobs Tee pupal yemiune plural -Haltitvell. 
pinnulated (pin’i-li-ted), a. [< pinnulate + aaa oorimmoy Ene] 

-cd2, The pensynnys, that drewe the naylys owt 


.) Same as pinnulate. 
~ me a A - Of fete a a-bow 
pinnule (pin‘ul), n. [= F. pinnule = It. he Aara e ne Ra 
en2.] 1. Apin- 


n. 


k (pin‘rak), n. Naut., a rail or frame 


nola, < L. pinnula, a little plume: di Of my: ; 
eis mena b A ; dim. £ myn synnys, lord, lose thou me. 
nula.—2, In iehth., specifical 


appendage, 
nae 


Holy Rood (E. E. T. $.), p. 189. 
Pynsone, to drawe owt tethe, dentaria. 


paepmullogt the haire on their faces with little pinsons 
By ‘ 
embranous connection with one ns x t purpose. Hakluyt's Voyages, I1. 262. 
proper. See cut under mackerel, pinson? n. [Early mod. E. also pynson; < ME. 
ary pmna; one of the pin- Pinson, pynson, pynsono (see “Prompt. Parv.”).] 


disposed divisions of a pinna: notin hin shoe; a ki 
i as of : g es- oe; a kind of pumps. 
v to ultimate divisions of the frond in Soccatus, that weareth stertups or pinsons. 


e cuts under indusium 


pinnula. Se 


Al Elyot (1559). (Halliwell.) 


Calceamen and calcearium is a shoo, pinson, socke. 

Withals' Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 286. (Nares.) 
n’swich), n. A switch in which 
ction is made by means of pinsin- 
s between plates jnsulated from 


Anuli 
r i 


0 pinnula, each other. 

; Pint (pint), n. 
.] Pinned; *pyntis not aut! 
A pinte, D. pint = 
dim. of pina- pint, <O. 


< ME. pinte, pynte, pyynte (AS. 
orized) = OFries. pint = MD 


n ' (and F.) pinte = Sp. Pg. pinta (ML. 
Colloquial pinta), a pint, appar. so called E amarked 
part of a larger vessel, < Sp. pinta, a mark, < L. 
picta, fem. of Dictus, painted, marked: see pic- 
a A measure of capacity equal to half a 
1), the sates oS int is 34.65925 cubic inches; the 
tch 


t, about 3 old English ale-pints or 105 cubic 

‘was also a local unit of weight of this name 
to a pound and a quarter. 

Sp., a mark: see pint.] A 

prevails in Mexico. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


Prompt. Parv., p. 400. p 


MLG. pinte = MHG. pinte, G. P 
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pinnitarsal s fea- They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on the Pintado 4 inu 
a. (CTs, pinna, tea- er nyewinkles for witches. {pi (pin-tiy’ 15 8 
+ -al.) aving pin- pinn) Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiii, S piii tar, Paint, 9), a, anq 
r R in'i-wingks), n. [Also penny- apat is, sp Oe’ paing 
innywinks (PVngEs); | Ani Y-  capensi POlted op tint 
I< Tinks, iad ete.: see pinnywinkle.] Same L a he Cape piged ts ‘~ Pin 
s pinnywinkle. m iman Ne Dintad ee cu 
as pinny rök), n. A tree, Quercus palustris, on guinea-fow]. yet 


under Numida 
i comberomorug 7 
given to al] pr 
specially those 
Which seem + 
seem 
hand. 2 


To Woo 
Ashted, 


humiga Ny 
he W st ; T 
ao a 


deot, wh 

J » Whe 
Where was ae 
uros gi € and smal] 
and occupations of th 


2 y re 
g ndians y 


Si 
~ $ Wit 
Fresh-colored taffeta lineg Peel, hn 


intail Di 
pintail (pin’ta toog 
tailed, (pin tal), & and p, 


TT. n. 1. there ; 
Also called, from a ailed 
pickettail, pi X 
tail, spindlet 
spreettail, and Ji 
der Dafila.—2. 
rubida. [Delaware 
tanpa or pin-tailed 
neus, more fully called pi 

pin-tailed (pin’tala), a, Hoe 
rowly cuneate, with] a 
as the pintail duek, 
individual feathers 
pointed, as the p 
matura, 

pintle (pin’tl), n [In sens 
dim. of pin, but in form and in ak 
< ME. pintel, pyntyl, < AS, pintel, 


duck, 

© Peculiar 

a he 

PA 

a apike 
ALT) 

» See ¢ lo 


grouse 


en to hag 
se 2 in feet 


= OF ries. pint, penth = MIG Leon pi 
dial. pint, pi T A aoe aG. pint = Dan, 
the shasta Denis, Cf. Tt Pinco, pincio, 


_A pin upon which 
volves, or which holds two thin 
while one or both are free to move in a certain 


Way. (a) In artillery, a long iron bolt about wh 
chassis traverses, (b) fho pin otaliga a dowel man 
with pins taking the pacsi dowels, (¢) In carriagessat 
ing, the bolt which allows the forward axle to revolve ur 
der the body of the wagon. (d) In ship-building, that part 
of the hinge of the rudder which consists of a vertical pa 
designed to receive the ring of the other part, Itis ge- 
erally set in the stern-post with the pin erect, but in small 
boats the pintle is often attached to the rudder, in which 
case the pin projects downward, entering the ring from 
above. 
2. The penis. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
pintle-hook (pin’tl-húk),n. In ar alan 
projecting bar of iron, bent apa i a aa 
angle, and bolted to the rear of the ae ie 


anything re. 
ngs together 


intel 
whether the pinto, oe a 


Tt serves to engage the lunette-ring on the ¢ 
ber for transportation. intel ¢h. 
pinto (pin‘to), 4. and n. eat SF 
[Western U. S.J 
It is often a question 
coupling of horses of all CM Cane se 
he cae 
nted pony of T 
“40ngzZ), ? 


trail of the gun-carriage, and attach the latter to the liw- 
i ie 
pictus, painted: see pai 
al 
h peaj i 
of ‘Texas, is the result of 2 pinto ancestry, 
aie ifically. 
TI, n. A piebald animal; specificays 
are closet 


of plier 
the stem; sS. one 
For cutting the facets, 
or gin-tongs. Byr! 
REN 
pin-tool (pin t 
Jar cutter 
sash-, door-, ani 
which the stuff is go f 
wood pins ar? pot) T: 
int-pot (pint poth o 
us mia especially ap 
erson who 18 4 
seller of beer- 
Peace, good pint P 


other pis cst 
t out m 
p. 


ot; Pe 


a pint, 
whichismt 


De’il hae them $ 


jotine® 


inus, pine: Avie ys sh 


trees 


‘0 ; 
eaY 
s of J 


inus 
piov ed throughout 


y few extending within 
tral America. They 
aring ovoid or ob- 
Jes, with thin or 
ed seeds, the 
tin a circle. 
ain tightly set 
il. Įmaturity, and 
esceds are long persistent 
ze from 2 inches and less 
}]-known cone 
or more 
States is 
f the 


distribut 


e 
y BON on seed-lea 
o to ten les rem: 
ation til 


lon.) s 
sods from fert 
jecharging 

rary 


th 
in si 


ia 
Pis 


g no th 
oy Ia in 


any 


ay tees hand-vise used by 
grasping small arbors and 
—9, A small vise used by 
teur fly-makers to hold a 
q constructing & fly 


I Ne pea 

j in'hwêl), 2 c ee 
E EG pi ny a pins set jnto the disk. 
e hg Bi if cireular box contain- 
` be tanning © stout e I pommin 
d EIA ter or water and melted tallow, 
: pe Ta es are rolled about over strong 
‘ pich stened to the inner cireumfer- 
i j Mag., LXX. 275.— 


ing of a long pa- 


i 
with a combustible composition 


: ly about a disk of past oboard, 
t it ig supported vertically on 
d , it revolves rapidly, form- 


In tanning, to sub- 
nwheel. 
Encyc. 


Wini ed (pin’wingd). a. Having a short at- 
sted faleate first primary. The pin-winged 
re pigeons of the genus AEchmoptila or 
ila, a8 E. albifrons of Texas and Mexico. 
i In needle-point lace, 


ng 
A stout pin 
ponnien 
suppleas desired, 
g bundled. 


The usual abbreviati invi 
1 usual abbreviation of pinait. 
TAR sit), v. [L., (he) painted (this), 
‘vont «ind. of pingere, paint: see paint.] 
any Une as a part of a marginal note 
i SERY ciel who painted it: as, Ru- 
agit and ie penean n eo PRE 
| Tintero Seo Pinkster, 
' ‘toy n. See pinkster-flower. 
(Also piney; < pinel + -y1.] 

e nature of, consisting of, or 


or this long tween the piney sides 

aeae the hes glen. Tennyson, Œnone. 

mtu twenty edt falls of the Tind Elv, drove for 

“Uo Kongsberg. over wild piny hills, and then de- 

pene Northern Travel, p. 897. 

arols at the dawn of day 

eee of the piney voui 

h the oni we low, Birds of Killingworth. 

> Manila aha th 50 called piny varnish, Indian 
amm SES squid copal, and white dammar- 
tabling wax abe Ly allow, a concrete fatty 

raphe y ained by boiling with water 

5 ota tree common upon the 

Ala e nature of stearine, and 
DDL called Malabar tallow. 

y. + Dinies (-niz). A dialectal 


di i 
word stish form of peony. 

r tay explained as 
rsh-mari 2 
Tae marigolds,’ or 

d and twilled brims. 
: hak., Tempest, iv. 1. 4. 
ormerly also pioner, 
+ peonier, a foot- 
i peon, pion, a foot- 
= a one of a party 
Who march before 


Y, and ay. 
md are furnished with dig- 


1. A contrate wheel pioneer (pi-o-nér’),v. [< pioneer, n.] I, trans. Pioususes, Se 


pioneering (1 


Pionide (pi-on’i-dé), n. pl. 


pioningt (pi’o-ning), 7. 


Pionus (pi’d-nus) 
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ging- and cutting-impleme 
l. A ents d 
of obstructions, re } dae 
ments, ete. 
A thousand horse and foot, a thous: 


If we get under ground, to f 
gett etch us out aga 
And every one an axe to cut the Woon te 
Fletcher, Pilzvitn, fi 
He [the Russian] useth ‘aurea 
{ a seth no Foo 5i are 
or Gunners, of both which sort SOR ee TEN 


Milton, Hist, Moscovia, 

2. ae yh or that which goes before and opens 

ama ends or prepares the way for others com- 

ngA ter; Spey: a first or early explorer 
r experimenter in any department « j a 

chee y dey ent of human 

The colonies and settlements . . 


Pipa, 


2. Having faith in and reverence for the Su- 
preme Being; actuated by faith in and rever- 
ence for God; godly; devout: said of persons, 
Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not; 
Pioua beyond the intention of your thought: 
Devout above the meaning of your will, 
j Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 
3. Dictated by reverence for God; proceed- 
ing from piety: said of things: as, pious awe; 
pious services; pious sorrow. 
` Ihave... paid 
More piaua debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. 
a! 1 Shak., Cyrabeline, iii, 3. 72 
Sickness itself is appayed with religion and holy 


f lear the wa 
pair the roads, dig intronci 


and pioneers, 


ioneera 


- occupied with taming 


eee and performing the functions of pioneers of aaka Math Deeds eo ce anit: ao, 
ation, j Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1535), I. 901 
ir G. C. Lewis, Authority in Matters of Opinion, iii, 4+ Practised under the pretense of religion or 


((Latham.) 

Snow-drifts stretch by the roadside, a i 
£ j 3 adside, and one 1 è 
pioneers of the vast pine-woods of the interior Aen ae 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 31. 


for a good end: as, pious frauds. 


, With devotion’s visage 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself, Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 48, 


tse, = 8 . Religious ighte: 
saintly. See religion. yn. 2, Religious, holy, righteous, 


piously (pi’us-li), adv. In a pions manner; 
n j devoutly; as an act of piety; dutifully. 
i in search of gold. The Century, XXX. 739. Encompass‘d and in great danger, he was valiantly and 
It is true that in the earliest days of the settlement the piously rescu’d by his Son Titus, Milton, Hist. Eng., it. 
vay to Kimberley were of a more Pious-minded (pi’us-min’ded Of i 
orderly and law-abiding class than those w inde O Eran i cegin př'us-mīn’ded), a, Of a pious 
gold-mines of California and Australie who pioneered he qiero mion . 
Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XEIIT. sit. PIP (pip), n. [Early mod. E. also pipe, pype, < 
IL. intrans. Toactas pioneer; cleartheway; — yf Go pie hie a MD. pippe, pipse, D: pip 
remove obstructions. Quarterly Rev a cae et SO. pippi pippe OHE TAT 
o-nér’ing), p. a. Pertaining to pansy MHG. phippfess, G; tobe.) PPDS, PIPPI, 
pioneers; serving to pioneer: as, a pioncering ey Sonim ees O DIDE Mise Ene 
ETE one = I LG.) = Sw. pipp = Dan. pip . pepie = Pr. 
jonert n. An obsolete form of pioneer pepida = Sp. pepita = Pg. piride, pevide= It. 
ioniag (pis’ni-as),m. See Pionus pipita, < ML. pipita, pivita (after Rom.), < L. 
S INL X Ferrin pituita; phlegm; rheum, slime, also the pip; 
Ae pele ari yor MU] S prob., with loss of orig. s-, < spuere, pp. sputus, 
Hael EN ef pan oe named from the spew? see spew.] A disease of foie: code 
g £ s or S. is characterized by a j i secreti thick mus in tl 
short broad tail half as long as the wings, a short A Aart a Poeran of ais EErEE he ve ne Ae 
and toothed bill with an extensive naked cere, and color- “e nTOBY; OLLON AC COMPENIes y the formation 
ation chiefly green. There are upward of 80 species, of a sheath-like scale on the end of the tongue: 
most of which are American, the others being African. | not to be confused with canker or roup. 
AC „p? Q-n1n [< pion(er) + -ingl.} Choose thonanother [friend] of somewhat tougher frame, 
The working of pioneers; military works raised and that will not die of the pip like a young chicken. 
Scott, Monastery, ix, 


by pioneers. 
A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk ! 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
ip? (pip), n. [Short for pippin.] 1. The kernel 
or seed of fruit, as of an apple or an orange,— 
2, One of the spots on dice or on playing-cards: 
thus, the ace has one pip; the ten, ten pips. 
—3, One of the rhomboid-shaped spaces into 
which the surface of a pineapple is divided.— 
4. A trade-name used by manufacturers and 


To go before and ope a 

g f pen (a way); lead or prepar 

the way to or for. Pi HERES 
I found th: 

down the 


miners had pioneered the way some distance 


With painefull pyonings 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound 
Spenser, F. Q., IL x. 63. 
„n. [NL. (Wagler, 1830), < 
An extensive genus of parrots 
Psittacide (or a family Pionide), 
h species as P. menstruus and P. 
senilis of Brazil. Also, more correctly, Pionias. 
iony, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of peony. 
Piop ila (pi-of'i-lä), n. [NL. (Fallen, 1810), < dealers in artificial flowers for an imitation of 
Gr. ziur, fat, + ọi4eiv, loye.] A genus of dip- the central part of a flower which bears the 
terous insects of the family Muscide, or giving seeds or fruit. 
name toa family Piophilide, species of which in- pip? (pip), v. t; pret. and pp. pipped, ppr. pip- 
habit cheese; the cheese-flies. Thelarvaofthecos- ping. [¢ pip?, n.) To dlackball, [Slang] 
mopolitan P. casei, the common cheese-hopper, lives on If Buckle were pipped, they would do the same to every 
cheese, hams, and fat in general, and alee pocorainh to clergyman. A. H. Huth, Euckle, I. 252. (Eneye. Dict.) 
Germar, in cooking-salt. One s ecies has been reared on pip? (pip), v. [A var. of pipe, peeps, in like 


the roots of celery. There are about 30 species, the adults j. 5 } 
of all of which are small black glistening flies. Three are sense.] I. intrans. To peep, pipe, or chirp, as 


common to North America and Europe. See cut under a chick or young bird. 


Gr. ziwv, fat.] 
of the family 
containing suc 


Piophilides (pi 6-fil/i-dé), n pl (NL (Mae- if no BG pine bie the chick pip Gi 
7 bed BONN te) arent gate in the egg before the shell be broken. e. 
quart, 1835), < Piophila + - dæ.) A family of TI. trans. To crack or chip a hole through 


typified by the 
ary vein of the 
h the first lon- 
belong to this 
ted in 


acalyptrate dipterous insects, ; E E 
genus Piophila, having the auxili 

wings coalescent throughout wit 
gitudinal vein. Several genera 


family, and four of them are represen 
North America. 
North Ameri eC A 


i ig- 
eo Ne A kind of lactoseope invented 


ckorew, view.) ; 

by Heeren. It consists of a black vulcanized rubber 

disk having a central circular recess for holding tien 
to be tested. Upon this is fitted a glass cover paints 

with six sectors of color, ranging from white: gray to d a 

bluish-gray, aroung a central unpainted spot. The oa lor 

of the milk as seen through the unpainted spot in the 

er is compared with the colors of the 

he milk is estimated from the 

hich most nearly corresponds to that 


(the shell): said o 2 egg. 
Pipa (pi’pii), n. (NL. (Laurenti).} A genus 
of aglossal tailless amphibians, typical of the 
family Pipide. P. americana or surinamensis, 


the Surinam toad, is the only species. Its color 
is brownish-olive above and whitish below. It is some- 


skop), n. 


of the aay 
piot (pi’ot), 3 
pioted, a. See pieted. 
pious (pius), 4. (=F 
of OF. pie = Sp- Pg. 
devout, affectionate, 
piety, pity, pittance, 
hibiting due respect an 
others to whom nae i 
also, pertaining to or ¢ 
Patent and affection toward pareat x omes 
i es Religion mor 
No one Thing preserves and improves Relison piis- 
pas a anc Bah Ee ltrs aN TATE 
B. 


n. See piet. 


an extended form 
< L. pius, pious, 


L.) 


n pieux, 
It. pio: 
kind. ’ Hence ult. (K L. 
ete.] 1. Having or ex- 
d affection for parents or 
t and affection are due: 
sisting in the duties of 


Surinam Toad Pipa americana), female. 


and has a peculiarly hideous 
teresting on account of its m 
After the female has laid the eggs 


times 7 inches long, 
It is particularly in 
its young. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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e of 


Piperacese 


ry with one cell and one ovule, with ae 
ally two, three, or four styles or stigmas. They 
ae aromatic or Panes herbs or shrubs, bear- 
‘ng alternate entire leaves, commonly with three or more 


T rent curvi { ft ellucid-dotted or 
Kee th SON nR ake aaa Tay in unbranched 
i 


. The minute flowers are usu: 
or stalked spikes, It includes about 1,000 species 


ler 4 1 
i ; iner (the type), Peperomia, ane 
n eano Mit E eee ete an eer. 

piperaceous (pip-e-ra’shius), a. [$ /uperaces 
ee ous. | a OS belonging to the Piperaceæ or 

epper tribe of plants. es, 

p PaE ( ART n In organ-building, & 
wooden shelf placed aboye the wind-chests, 
haying perforations in which the pipes are 
held and supported. e a 

Piperam (pepa're-s), n pl. (NL. (Œ. A. W. 
Mi ucl, 1843), < Piper + -eæ.] A tribe of plants 

f ahs order Piperacea, known by the ovary 
with one cell and one ovule, indehiscent fruit, 
and by the absence of the perianth. It includes 
1,000 species in the two Jeading genera Piper and Pepe- 
romia, and about four in the three others. I 

pipe-reducer (pip’ré-du’sér), ». A pipe-cou- 
pling having one end of less diameter than the 
other, for connecting pipes of different ealiber. 

piperic (pi-per‘ik), a. [< L. piper, pepper, + 
-ic.] Produced from plants of the pepper fam- 
ily or from piperine.—Piperic acid, CoH, a 
monobasic acid obtained by boiling pi perine with alco- 
holic potash and acidifying with hydrochloric acid. | 

piperidge (pip‘e-rij), n. [Also pipperage, pip- 
rage, and pepperidge: said to be a corruption 
of berberis.] 1. The common barberry. Also 
spiperidge-tree, piperidge-bush. [Eng.]—2. See 

epperidge. ieee ae f 

piperidine (pi-per’i-din), n. [< piperic + -id2 + 
<ine?.] A volatile alkaloid (C5H}1N) produced 
by the action of alkalis on piperine. e 

piperine (pip’e-rin), n. [< F. piperine, peperin, 
péperine, < It. peperino, a cement of voleanic 
ashes, < L.as if “piperinus, of pepper, < piper, pep- 
per: see pepper.) 1. A concretion of voleamie 
ashes.—2. A crystalline alkaloid (C17H19N09) 
extracted from pepper. The crystals of piperine are 
transparent, colorless, tasteless, inodorous, fusible, not vol- 
atile. They are very slightly soluble in water but readily 
soluble in alcohol, and with oil of vitriol give a red color. 

piperitious (pip-e-rish’us), a. [< L. piper, pep- 
per, + E. -itious.] Having a hot, biting, or 
ungent taste, like that of pepper; peppery. 
plperivorous (pip-e-riv’o-rus), a. [< L; pi 
pepper, + vorare, deyour.] Eating or fee 
upon pepper, as a bird: as, the piperivorous tou- 
ean, Pteroglossus piperivorus. 

piperlyt (pi’pér-li), a. [< piper! + -lyl.] Of 
or resembling a piper. 

+3 Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene's] . . . 
p i extem ng and i i à 

r e ee gm on 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. 


‘pipe-roll (pip’rdl), n. The account kept in the 
English exchequer containing the AT 
and authoritative details of the national trea- 
sury: also called the Great Roll. It w 
named from its shape in the middle ages. 

The Pipe-Rolls are complete 


from the second year of 


pipe-twister (pip’twis’tér), n. 
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gether lengths of pipe, or in unscrewing lengths 
reviously screwed together or united by screw- 
threaded pipe-fittings. 7 
pipe-tree (pip’tre), n. The lilac-tree, Syringa 
tulgaris.— Pudding pipe-tree, the purging cas: 
Cassia, 1 
pipette 
a pi 


a. See 


‘(pi-pet’): n. [< F. pipette, dim. of pipe, 

ne: see pipel.] 1. In poreelain-making, a 
a can arranged to hold slip, and to allow 
it to flow through a pipe at one end. Pipettes 
are sometimes fitted with adjustable pipes of 
different diameters. See slip-decoration.—2, 
A small tube used to withdraw and transfer 
fluids or gases from one vessel to another. The 
shape differs with the special use to which it is adapted. 
Some are designed to measure fluids accurately as well as 
to transfer them.—Absorption pipette, an apparatus 
used for subjecting gases to the action of a reagent. In 
the figure, a and b are absorption bulbs connected by the 
glass tube e. c and d are 2 second pair of bulbs, with 


Composite Absorption Pipette. 


their connecting tubes f, g, and m, serving as a water-joint 
to prevent contact with air or escape of fumes. The re- 
agent is introduced through the tube k, and connection 
made by the rubber tube 7. 


pipette (pi-pet’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pipetted, 


ppr. pipetting. [< pipette, n.] To take up or 
transfer by means of a pipette. 


The solution of arsenic acid was pipetted into the bottle. 
Amer, Chem. Jour., IX. 177. 


Same as pipe- 
wrench. 


dae pipe-vein (pip’van), n. A mode of occurrence 


of metalliferous ores somewhat common in, but 
not limited to, the lead-mines of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, England. In the so-called “pipes” the 
ore occupiesa more or less nearly cylindrical or pipe-shaped 
cavity, usually quite irregular in its dimensions, and rare- 
ly of any considerable length. Pipe-veins resemble ‘‘gash- 
veins” in some respects ; and they also have certain pecu- 
liarities in common with the “carbonas” of the Cornish 
mines. The principal shoot of tin ore in the East Wheal 
Lovell Mine, Cornwall, was followed from the 40-fathom 
level down to the: 110-fathom as one continuous pipe, in 
the shape of a long irregular cylindroid with an approxi- 
mately elliptic section, the dimensions of which were 
about 14 by 7 feet. Le Neve Foster. 


as 60 pipe-vine (pip‘vin), n. See Aristolochia. 
pipe-vise (pip’vis), n. 


A vise designed for 


som pi 
ning, (hes Mporte ae 
ipidæ ( igli very infe 8 Wit} 
A famine B ida), apr Or a Eai 
he ger Ts plo p NL, i 
strut conch Have yi 
are somai etBent, qeolds a 
pipientp ves eea eef pilala 
PLENGt (pipia ce lackeg 
of pipire P Lent) a 
chirping. PP chitp; sek L pipa tuie Tiy 
‘Apile (pi-p'le), h Adans, Wea ets a 
semus of guans „(A E De’ 
guans, ofpe (Bona? e Ug" 8; pe 
of the family te, a oo 
TACidy 1 A nis 
Cide w j 
i 
mte 
pie 


Piping-guan (Pipile jacutinga, 
ga), 


subfamily Penelopine, inel 


guans of South Amerie. uding the Piping 


me cujubi. + 38 P, jacutinga an] 
ipilo (pip’i-l6), n. [NL. (Vici : 
Pipilo de 1, A gene re (Vicillot, 1816), alo 


Papilio.) n American fringilljne 
bir ds, of comparatively large sizo, E 
rounded wings, long rounded tail, and Tare 
strong feet; the towhee-buntings, The A 
are numerous, and found everywhere in the United ola 


Chewink or 


in Mexico Cente 
rts of British Amerlea, in Maia Centr 
ts of South America. They 
ground. Th 


and adjoining pa! 
America, and par l 
bery, and keep much onthe 


Soese 
SeEeea 
= wo el 


Henry IL, and the Chancellor's rolls nearly so grasping pipes or rods while they are being E n sh-robin is P. erythrapl 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 126. eae etc.; a vise to which is attached a chewy Ne anal boldly tye fel 
er-urchin pi’pér-ér’chin), n. A s . fone and chestnut, and with jes or varictits! 

i pii 3 it. A sea-urchin, ipe-wine (pip wi 7i z 2 brown and white. Similar spee Pos, Inthe® Ue 
Paice papillata, the form of which, with its Le ae etn TR) di Wine drawn from th e the western parts of the oe set of fe T 
club- q spines, is likened to a bagpipe. claret anguished from bottled wine. When and thence into Mexico 18 Neves, as the Wo f 
4 ocal, tish. it ‘was a common drinkin English and Scottish taverns, grayish coloration in ot se P. aberti; pee th 

4 ipe staplo pip’ stā’ pl), n Pane to keep it on tap. P. fuscus, or Abert s tonnes finch, P, ehlon ii 
h racy x - Segre ey . La san a "ins 4 ur, as 2 is u: i i 
E sync Maa, pee Gr Hn Su Be eA species obia a AA At 
k c ., M. W. ~ ii 2 90.2, [l e] ASP > E i 
ewood (pip’wid), n. See Leucothoë. piping (pi Pi)» yho pipe opi 
whose stiff s ipework Dna, n. 1. See organl, 6—2. 1. The act of one W bot osen germon aA y 
| pipe otch.] Same as piping, 4. , As Poetrie and, Pipin finitye yp, School ofA es x 
e-stay (pip’sta), n. Any device for holdi pipewort (Pip’wert), n. Any plant of the genus and Playing arè ee ee jpe © Be a 
e in place, or for hangi haan wa riocaulon, or indeed of the order Eriocauleæ or f playing © Fveopinsi A 
E eee smg a pipe. E. H. (asfi i : 2. The sound of prey, 8. 
t aa $ emen written) Eriocaulonaceg. “ne: the music of pipes ait ti 
em (pip’stem), n. The stem pipe-wrench (pip’rench),n. Atoolhaving one PP° © o ay UCN Tutt ™ A Ha 
); em of a tobacco- jaw movabl ? A g ing wnhitsunday i Pintet Ay 
(vip’s ees we ee and the other relatively fixed, the i got the first prash ab att Red T as wat a 
),m. A wooden tube used so shaped as word and piping: pipes 88 i A n 
DE Tae E e ate blaine | 
of .. A S] a ‘ T jest 
m which gether when oil, ete., callers’ od for p ames chil o 
placed f covered cor 7. AD trace ind rs 
i a socially along Sear passe ing orth A 
“ds or shields CP ment of} ary. Stl i 
guards cr ord-like omang, Injeted What jÈ 
E, of a cake-— ial, atti’. t00" l 
on the top, a baser Me which * 
usually 0% precious ete ortet k 
surface shape & } 
| t 


Native name.] The astrin- 
æsalpinia Pipai, a Brazilian plant, 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


> 


EDA 


1} “Hees P 
iy bees p hiss or simmer, AS 


de opat. 
l baa oe Which ther 


rof two joints, 
i under glass; 


yet 
spapers, 
ters (1785), iv. 440. 
by curling it 
ay called 


Walpole, 
he hair 
baked 
See pipe r 
Playing on a pipe. 


Swit. 


sound. 
vard at the changes of 


kell, Sylv overs, i. 


k 

: . habitually uttering & 

ing or ha LL MAESTE 

Jn 20 oN v: said especially of birds.— 
" siling `y the musie of the peaceful 


Aan that of the martial trump or 
r the 


veak piping time of peace, 
why, b A tO pass away the time. Fa 
qaven® Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 24. 
ili The noise made 
ering poiling.—6- The noise made 
amer ratory to swarming.— Piping hot, 
i ii a boiling iluid. 
y; ipy oot, out of the gleede. 
Watros pipyng Hotty OT cor, Miller's Tale, 1. 193. 
: ® 
,nepretiy bit of ox-check, piping-hot and dressed with 
aitte ot my OW” S temith, Citizen of the World, Ixv. 
ing-crowW (pi’ping-kro), n. Any bird of the 
Gymnorhind, of which there are several 
lian species. The best-known is G. tibicen, of 
and white color, with great powers of mimic Ye 
fejscften domesticated, and can be taught to speak w ords. 
fect under Gymnorhina. ; : 
pping-guan (pi’ping-gwan), n. A pird of the 
caus Pipile. : = í ; 
piping-hare (pi’ping-hr), x. Apika or ealling- 
tare. 


gping-iron (pi‘ping-i’ern), n. A fluting-iron; 
wm Italian iron. 

jiping-plover (pi‘ping-pluv“ér), n A small 
mug-uecked plover of North America, Ægialites 
midus, so called from its piping notes. It is of 
i plègray color above and white below, with a narrow 


ie) 
es 


Piping. 

ia 'ping-plover (Egialites melodus). 
A frontlet 
the tance’ ANd neck K 

jie Mase, ia pee and the bill black, orange 
eth ut is rather smi relative of the semipalmated 
sea tbe senii: Smaller and lighter-colored, and 


almatior 
istre = 1 of the toes, 
Pista PUMPIS: i EN j. 
‘ rale Oe pe T rel’), 2. [< F. pi- 
im Fara en ‘pistrello, vespistrello, 
abate see Pilla, vespertilio, < L. 
5 Dat, Tt respertilio.| A small Eu- 
i abundant Bae erellts, one of the 
HEIN etter tnt TeUueE-rown 
Any Met PET OTY Ea 
ay bed oft] rob, imitative of its ery.] 
eee thus or subfamily An- 
Word, ie mony species, of most 
> ludorici ‘ommonest pipit xf 
bla. + Spragie's pints or a E A ONE 
8) Sir, Į ee called the Missouri skij- 
Cominon British pipits are 
te i Eran or rai, 
3 rock-pipit. Others of 
end Pts Niater.pj We Britain are A. alate 
Patt Wide distein arai. The kaim a ono 
ution in 1 -throated pipit, A. 
dark (i ka and Califor Europe and Asi a 
(ipit; California. BE ECEAT 


1e gen 


a 
Aer 


il), n. A pipit. 
lah or (NL. (Patten, 1816), < Gr. 
Boia, ub of puseu] ie of syrphid flies, 


by Shon th estroyi i 
A the paces Lemmora oying plant-lice. 
tal a ee louse of a ow or radicum (Riley) 


e vine. pple (Schiz i- 
Sof this ye hey ines feat a ‘Of 
Dread genus, about 14 are 
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North America 
and dark meta 


. The flies are of small o ode 
lic green or black Sa: ii th 


natural sizes.) 


pilose, have the scutellum without poi 

third longitud ec Eek beck and have the 

hie flest ae M vein with no projecting stump in 

ipki ip’k ies eter 
pipin DoE K Piper an a Pe 
i arthen pot, with or without a cover and 
with a horizontal handle.—2, A small wooden 
tub ee handle of which is formed by the ver- 
tica prolongation of one of the staves 
The beechen platter sprouted wild 
The pipkin wore its old-time green, 

inki Whittier, Flowers in Winter. 
pipkinet (pip’kin-et), n. [< pipkin + -et.] A 

little pipkin. ; K pù EA 

God ! to my little meale and oyle 
Add but a bit of flesh to boris, S 
And Thou my pipkinnet shalt see 
Give a wave-off’ring unto Thee. 

: Herrick, To God, 
pipowdert, UA An obsolete form of piepowder. 
pipperage, n., See piperidge. 

ippian (pip i-an), n. [So called because de- 

noted by P.] In math., same as Cayleyan. 
pippin}; (pip’in), n. [< ME. pepin, popyn, < 

OF. pepin, F. pépin, the seed of a fruit, as of 

the apple, pear, melon, ete.; cf. Sp. pépita 

(with diff. dim. suffix), the seed of a fruit, a 

grain of gold or other metal; pipa, a kernel; 

orig. applied, it seems, to the conspicuous seeds 
of the melon and cucumber (ef. Sp. Pg. pe- 
pino, & cucumber); with dim. suffix (F. ~in, 

Sp. -ino), < L. pepo (pepon-), < Gr. TETU, & 

melon: see pepo, and cf. pompion, pumpion, 

now pumpkin, from the same source. Hence, 
by abbr., pip2.] The seed of a fruit, as an 
apple, pear, melon, ete. Now abbreviated pip. 

Cotgrave. 

What thing may be of vyn, of grape dried vnto the 
popyn, thei shulen not cete [later version: “ Thet 
schulen not ete what cuer thing may be of the vyner, fro 
a grape dried til to the draft,” tr, L. ab uva passa usque 
ad acinwin). Wyclif, Num, vi. 4. 

Alle maner pepins, cornellis and Brees must be set in 
ye erth in depnes of iiij. or v. fingers brede, 80 that eche 
Ďe from odur hali a fote, alwey keping this speciall rule 
that ye ende or greyne of the pepin that stode next the 
rocte be northest in the settinge and that other ende vp- 
ward toward heuyn. .. . In vere is most convenable tyme 
for seedis greynês and pepins and in autumpne of springis 
and plantes. ‘Arnold's Chron, (3502), ed. 1811, p. 168. 

pippin? (pip’in), n. [Formerly also pippine; 

COF. pepin, F. dial. (Norm.) pepin, a young 

apple-tree raised from the seed (> pepinerie, F. 

pépinière, a seed-plot, a nursery of trees: see 

pepinnerie) ; < pepin, the seed of fruit, as the 
apple, ete.: see pippini. The MD. pipping, 

pupping (Kilian), later pippinck, puppinck, D. 

pippeling, Dan. pipling, Sw pippin, pippin, are 

from E.] One of numerous varieties of the 

apple, as the golden pippin, the lemon pippi, 

the Newtown pippin, ete. 7 

You shall see my orchard, where int an arbour we will 

ast year's pippin of my own ing. iy 

eat a last year's Pippin of my Shak., 2 Hen. IV., V. 3. 2 

ippi ip’in-fa A round smooth 

pippin-face (pipan fas), n. Mises 

face, suggesting & resemblance to a pipp. 

i ith the pippin-face. s 2 

The hard-headed man wit PW Kons, Pickwick, Vi 
ghee anfa i , round 

pippin-faced (pip’in-fast), a. Having a tou 
rosy face, suggestive of a pippin. $ 

A little hard-headed, Ribstone pippin Saee ckwick, a. 


pippin-hearted (pip’in-hir’ted), a: Quicker 
hearted. 


to turn out unico a yea 
a 

we nd of tailors Pleased soitliners, 

wie ans eyo nigh nee pong 

meek rdin, hearted little men in the worp 

mam E RE Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 301. 


ippit, n. Same as pitpit. E 
pipette nm) ne Nis of S. Amer. origin (4 

1, A Linnean genus of birds, formerly ine E = 
ing many heterogeneous species, now restricte 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 


piprine (pip’rin), a. 


pipsissewa (pip-sis’e- 


Piptadenia (pip-ta-dé’ni-ii), n. 


te type of the fam- 
copies! America. 

oged in mif si 
species, retvety- 

aze, sad white. 

ome related ge- 

Manacus. 

e as piperidge, PeP- 


tarsi, a 
bile toes b 


I [< Pipra “ 
onging or related to the genus Pipra or family 
Pipride. z 


"1 Wi ), m [Amer. Ind. 
he small evergreen, Chimaphila umbellata, the 
princé’s-pine, 


Flowering Plant of Pipsissewa (CAimaphila umbellata 
1,a branch; 2, the with the fruits. a, a flower; 4, a stamen, 
e jor face; ¢, one of the petals. 


DNL. (Ben- 


tham, 1852), so called in allusion to the decidu- 
ous glands crowning the anthers; ¢ Gr. vixten, 


fall, + adjv, a gland.] A genus of leguminous 
trees, type of the tribe Pipladenice, character- 
ized by the globose heads or cylindrical spikes, 
and flat two-valved pod with the valves entire 
and continuous within. There are about 30 species, 
all tropical—2 African, the others American, They are 
shrubs or trees, with or without thorns, with bipinnate 
Jeaves, small and very numerous leaflets, and small white 
or greenish flowers. The best-known species ia the niopo- 
tree. Another South American species, P. rigidas is the 
source of valuable timber, and of angico-gum, similar to 
gum arabic. : ee eS 5 
Piptadenia (ips ta-dé-ni’é-6), n. pl. [NL 
(Durand, 1888), Piptadenia + -ex. A tribe 
of leguminous plants, of the suborder Mimosex, 
consisting of the genera Entada, Plathymenia, 
and Piptadenia, trees or shrubs of tropical 
America and Africa, with sessile flowers in 
dense spikes or heads, having valvate sepals, 
ten stamens, and anthers crowned with decidu- 


ous glands. : 
Piptanthus (pip-tan‘thus), 2. NL. (D. Don, 
1823), so called in allusion to the sides of the 
panner-petal, reflexed as if fallen back on each 
other; < Gr. zizter, fall, + GrOoc, flower.] Age- 
nus of leguminous shrubs, of the tribe Podaly- 
riex, characterized by the membranous leaflets, 
united stipules opposite the leaves, and united 
keel-petals. The only species, P. Nepalensis, a na. 
tive of the Himalayas, is a shrub with alternate leaves of 
three radiating leaflets, and large yellow flowers in short 
racemes terminating the branches, It is cultivated for 
ornament under the name Nepal laburnum. See labur- 
num, 2 
ipul, pipul-tree (pip’ul, -trē), n. [Also pipal, 
the oa peepul-tree; < Hind. peo the 
sacred fig-tree (see pepper), + E. tree.) The 
sacred fig-tree, Ficus religiosa, See bo-tree. 
Pipunculide (pi ung-ku’li-dé), n. pl. 
(Walker, 1834), < Pipunculus + -idæ. 
family of gioeton cipterous insects, 
by the genus Pipunculus. They are thinly pilose 
naked, wit! nge subspherical head composed — 
Ee lie tee which r EARANN n 


ion, H 


Pipunculide 
Several genera are recognized In Europe, Dut on! 
culus in America. ND; (La 


Pipunculus (pi- of the 


ly Pipen- 


ne 


“ki-lus), 
pung’ kü -lus) a 


vn, 10 of them North American. d 
n RIKO ovan and the larve are parasites of other 
insects, as the European P. Jt cipes of Ble 
pipy (pi’pi), a. [< pipe + -y1.]Resem ping 
a pipe; formed like a tube; tubular; hollow- 
stemmed. [Rare.] 


In desolate places, 
The pipy hemlock to strange 


where dank moisture breeds 
overgrowth. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 


piquancy (pé’kan-si), n. [< piquan(t) + -cy.] 
Piquant quality. (a) Agreeable pungency or sharp- 
ness, as of flavor or taste. (b) Pleasing cleverness or raci- 
ness, as of manner, style, ete. 
ted igquancy in evil-s 
A mind that faste a a Btiol, Mill on the Floss, vit. 4 
“How disturbed?” inquired Holgrave. “By things 
without, or by thoughts within?” “I cannot see his 
thoughts! How should 1?” replied Phoebe, with simple 
piquancy. Hawthorne, Seven Gables 
Our American life is rear barren of those peman 
al picturesque which give piquancy to anec- 
ie ogee Trowell: Study Windows, p. 91. 
(e) Keenness; sharpness ; tartness; severity, as of remark 
or utterance, 
Commonly also satyrical taunts do owe their seeming 
piquancy, not to the speaker or his words, but to the sub- 
fect and the hearers, Barrow, Sermons, I. xiv. 
piquant (pé’kant), a. [Formerly also piequant; 
at piquant (= Sp. Pg. picante = It. piccante), 
stinging. pungent, piercing, keen, sharp, ppr. 
of piquer, prick, pierce, sting: see pikel, v., and 
ef. pique2.} 1. Of an agreeable pungency or 
sharpness of taste or flavor; sharp; stinging; 
biting: as, sauce piquant. 
He can marinate Fish, make Gellies; he is excellent for 
a picquant sauce, Howell, Letters, I. v. 36. 
There are . . . vast mountains of a transparent rock ex- 
tremely solid, and as piquant to the tongue as salt. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
2, Of a smart, lively, racy, or sparkling nature; 
keenly interesting, or fitted to produce a sud- 
den or keen interest; “taking”: as, a piquant 
x iB pig: 
anecdote; a piguant manner; a piquant style of 
female beauty; a piquant hat. 
The most piquant passages in the lives of Miss Ken- 
nedy, Miss Davis, ate Nancy Parsons. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IL. 305. 
8. That pierees or wounds, or is fitted to pierce 
or wound; stinging; sharp or cutting to the 
feelings; biting; keen; pungent; severe. 
i- Some... think their wits have been asleep, except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the ate 
Bacon, Of Discourse. 
Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 
È “You can manifestly see their untruths in naming i 
piquant letter,” said Elizabeth, “for it has R 
Sharp word therein.” Motley, United Netherlands, II. 240, 
=Syn. 3. Poignant, ete, See pungent. 
piquantly (pe kant-li), adv. Tn apiquant man- 
ner; with sharpness or pungency; tartly; 
smartly; livelily. Pee oe 73 
_ Piquantly though wittily taunted, 
Pique! (pék), x. [< F. pique, a point, pike: s 
y : See 
Dikel] 1. A point or peak. [Rare.] 
J turned in my saddle and made its ii 
girths tight, 
Then shortened cach stirrup, and set the pi re right. 
y owning, From Ghent to Aix. 
4. A point of conduct; punctilio. 
Add long prescriptions of established laws 
Aud of honour to maintain a cause, 
oa Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 401. 
ihe ambassador appeared before the Ci F 
il paan ouncil early in th 
aaa na, of his own motion; that 
ould be released, and her privilege 


until th r were certified of the 


e Em 
He was told that he spoke without 
e King, and 


ve no answer from 
to moye those wi 
REW. Dizon, Hist. Church of ere SO: 
tick, Argas nigra, capable of 
son cattle and men. See 
Te 
+n the game of piqu 
points before on apne 
‘deal, entitling the win- 


peaking. 


Locke, 


piqué (pé-ka’), n. and a. 


down. 


or chique. See piquedevantt, n. Same 
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sting, in a figurative sense; nettle; irritate; 
: excite a degree of anger in. 


offend; fret; } 
J must first have a yalue for the thing I 1 


e, before it 
Cibber, Careless Husband, iv, 


ille, 1802).] A genus of flies, the piques me. í : i 
family Pi S having a seta on the third 2. To stimulate or excite toaction by arousing 
antennal joint and the head globose. Avonin envy, jealousy, or other passion in a somewhat 


slight degree. 
; Piequd by Protogenes's fame, 
From Cos to Rhodes Apelles came. 
Prior, Protogenes aud Apelles, 
'm afraid to afront People, though I don’t like their 
foe or to rnin their Dauti thou’ they pique 
, y taking ever so much pains to preserve 'em, 
me to it, by r= Sir J. Vanbrugh, Confederacy, i, 
o mystery . + + had not only piqued his curiosity, but 
rated his temper. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 45, 
How the imagination is piqued by anecdotes of some 
great man passing incognito! Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
3. Reflexively, to pride or value (one’s self), 
Men pique themselves on their skill in them [the learned 
languages}. Locke, Education, § 16s, 
We pique ourselves upon nothing but simplicity, and 
have no carvings, gildings, paintings. inlayings, or taw- 
dry businesses. Walpole, Letters, II. 340. 
= Syn. 1. To displease, vex, provoke. See pique?, n, 
pique? (pék), x. [Formerly also pike; < OT, 
pique, F. pique (= It. pica, picca), grudge, 
pique, < piquer, prick, sting, nettle, gall: see 
pique?,v.] 1t. A quarrel; dispute; strife. 
Consisting of manifold dispositions there was dayly 
wauering, sometimes pikes amongst themselues. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 151. 
It is not only the case of Heresie which renders them 
obnoxious to the Popes censures, but particular pigues and 
quarrels. Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. ii. 
This dog and man at first were friends: 
But, when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xvii. 
2. A feeling of anger, irritation, displeasure, or 
resentment arising from wounded pride,vanity, 
or self-love; wounded pride; slight umbrage or 
offense taken. 
Men take up piques and displeasures at others. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
Out of personal pique to those in service, he stands as a 
looker on when the government is attacked. Addison. 


He had been crossed in love, and had offered his hand 
from pique to a lady who accepted it from interest. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, i. 
=Syn. 2. Pique and umbrage differ from the words com- 
pared under animosity (which see) in that they are not 
necessarily or generally attended by a desire to injure the 
erson toward whom the feeling is entertained. They are 
both purely personal, Piqueis more likely tobe a matter 
of injured self-respect or self-conceit; it is a quick feel- 
ing, and isimore fugitive in character. Umbrage isfounded 
upon the idea of being thrown into the shade or over- 
shadowed; hence, it has the sense of offense at being 
slighted or not sufficiently recognized ; it is indefinite as 
to the strength or the permanence of the feeling. 


piqué (pé-ki’), a. [F.,prop. pp. of piquer, pierce, 


sting: see pique?, v., and cf. piquant.] Slightly 
soured; beginning to have an acid taste: said 
of wine which has been exposed to heat, or left 
insufficiently corked. Also pricked. 

| r [F., < piqué, pp. of 
piquer, prick, pierce: see pique*, v.] I. n. 
1. A cotton material so woven as to have a 


small pattern in relief, usually rather thick 
and stiff, used for waistcoats, children’s cloth- 
ing, ete. 


Alpacas, Printed Muslins, or Pigués may also be cleaned. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 148. 


His silyer-buttoned yest of white pigué reached low 
G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, xii. 
2. (a) The pattern produced by quilting with 
the needle, consisting of slightly raised parts 
between the depressions caused by the rows of 
stitches. Also called French quilting. (b) A 
similar pattern in slight relief obtained in weay- 
ing, as in the material called piqué (see def. 1). 
—3. Same as piqué-work. 

Yonbonniere of tortoise shell, inlaid with scrolls of gold 
Inqué. Hamilton Sale Cat., 1882, No. 1986. 
same as picchetato. 
as pike-devant. 


_ TI. a. In music, 


piqueert, piqueerert, See pickeer, pickeerer. 
piquet (DEKEN, a Per oa | 


A [Also picket, and formerly 
Diequet; < popred a picket, a game at cards: 
See picketl.] 1. Milit. bee picketi.—2. A game 
Be cards played between two persons with 
a irty-two cards, all the deuces, threes, fours, 
eo and sixes being set aside: players score 
or carte blanche, or a hand of only plain cards, 
or a hand with the strongest suit, se- 
nee, quatorze, trio, and pique and repique. 
f For all Historians say, 
Sre 1Ohloey commonly went niet Ten, 


was in the Way. 
Prior, The Dove, st. 11. 


Piquette (Peeps 
Piquer v] A drin 5 
ete., ofp 

or Wing? ape 


thes é 
w a ms, 
pressed f 
and sour 


L SOMeti ne 

jag erally 
ald y 
n lir her Tey Thing 


in} 
urface or 


eee al 
f t Sw 
16 frui of Ce 


Piquillin (pi-kwil'in 
a bis alia Miecrophyla? ng 
tli and the Argento. the 
edible sweet reruns 
ie 8 veet and SUceule 
racy (pi Ya-si), n ME 
ralica, piracy, for, 
piratic.| 1 
by pirates; the pr 
seas. g 7 
Specifically, į 
depredations or whl get 
or property committed i! wet 
commission or authorit ee 
commonly used it im re m 
theit with Violence ‘ts 


lay 


idea of genera oea, an 

ion of somo, 1i p stility to law, 

vessel; ac ing to i m 
on the co, cording to others, it in Tenge Cie 
Ada AUA deci aen landing fron predites 
M ared piracy by statut 


e tla 
United ita 
1,0) aye Sliter 
d Rus ae Ince the ty 


PAN) both for ciuil diss 

ipwracks, js very det _ 
Hakluyt's Voyages, IL i A 
on the sea, or by descent from the sa 


holdin 


2. Literary theft; any Alin. 
priation of the mental or asian ee 
or productions of another; specifically ae 
fringement of the law of copyright, ~ 
piragua (pi-ri’gwil), n. Same as periagua, 
pirai (pi-ri’), n. Same as piraya. 
pirameter (pi-ram’e-tér), x, [Irreg. ¢ Gr, capi, 
try, test, + pérpov, measure.) An instrumenter 
apparatus for testing the relative resistance af 
roads to the draft of vehicles. ‘The original instr- 
ment was a rude form of dynamometer dragged on the 
ground, and indicating resistance by a finger on a dil. 
Draft-springs with graduated scales, resembling the ert- 
nary spring-scales for weighing, are now used, the drat 
power being applied directly to the springs. 4 šo spelled 
petrameter. j Jiti 
piramidig ( n. [So ae a 
said, from i aklan 


S. ; 
p i [Braz] A st 
ruta, of the comme 
pe; bi jth teeth on 
Jt occur 
ra. a 
(Vieillot, 180i), 


ai 


It is the only 
1c 


repre: , The comm 


extending 


ara 
roated tanag ical 
th ound in EOP jso 


cil 
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rt, Lys i 
assault, akin 


< ropoc, 


F. piratique 


All naval war, not only duri 
a ar, y ing the mid: ge wi 
to the seventeenth century, was more ue 5 pa iNe 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p, 1%, 


sels; 


ras ; ag ee 
t VSee piracy. 2 Enereotin piracy, or robbery on the high 
d rerata, water-thieves and) Seun REIA piratical ship or commander, —3 
s and WAT Shak., M. of Va, i 8. 2. j ertaining to or practising literary piracy: : 
rates. atening Skies, piratical publishers. Hoh 


The errors of the press were ipli 

_ The as were. . , multiplied . 

avarice and negligence of piratical PASCA ; 
Pope, Letters, Pref, 


- by the 


<o] whic! 
pE urpose 


0 AA enol r i 

itorary or artistic labors of pirate + -ous) + -ly?.] Piratically. 
sompensation Or permis- Divers merchants have had their i 

ıt com] fringes on the robbed and t RE eae 


ng who in te Trials, Lord Seymour, an, 1549. 


piraya (pi-rii’yit), n. [5. Amer.] A voracious 
characinoid fish, Serrasalmo piraya, of tropical 
America. It has a deep compressed body with a keeled 
serrated belly. The mouth is moderate, but its jaws are 
armed with lancet-shaped teeth as sharp as those of the 
shark, Cattle when fording rivers are sometimes badly 
bitten by it. The natives of Guiana sharpen their tiny ar- 
rows for the blow-gun by drawing them between two of 


Shak Sonnets") in 1598 
i ca that though unpublished they 
+ the poet's private friends, s 
cre printed by the pirate « 

Shakespeartand, VI. 105. 


akspere’s 


3 z pirated, ppr. ave them to a point wi sir shar 

te (pl rt), v.j pret. and Po Ao Le edges, netimes Pecomes Ber Ieee in lenge 
pa ring [pirate n.) T one aaa Pp'ayY Also called caribe and pirai. See cut under Serrasalmo. 
ji i, rob on the high seas. piret, v.i. A Middle English form of peert. 
hep pvel by land, and pirated bysca Arbuthnot. pireji, n. A Middle English form of pearl, 

2 “ae ropriate and reproduce the literary pire*t, n. An obsolete form of pier. 
ade OR a of another without right or piriet, n. A Middle English form of pearl, 

a f emision; specifically, to infringe on the piriform (pir’i-form), a. [< L, pirum, a pear, 
eee of another. + forma, form.) Having the form of a pear; 
ST OTE T nat, if a book is anything useful, the printers pear-shaped. 

: da oi pirating on one Huother, and printing other piri-jiri (pé/ri-jé’ri), n. {Tasmanian.] A wiry 
i asus’ copies; which is very wanian Eil branching herb, Holoragis micrantha (Gonocar- 
x i W. King, Due; Bee alah te citriodora), found from the mountains of 

| gemedoing all the pirating iu these days; the English fundia to Japan and southeastward to Australia 


they dropped out of itlong 

p New Princeton Rev., V. 50. 
T trans. 1. To commit piracy upon; play 

tte pirate toward. 

In the yeere 698, a puissant Pirat named Abeuchapeta, 


dto be in the business, but 


and Tasmania. Its leaves are said to be scented. 
piriwhiti, n. Same as perry). 
pirkt (pérk), v. Same as perk2. 
pirl (perl), v. and n. See purl. 
‘to Africa, leading with him 70 Galleyes pirlie-pig (pér’li-pig), ”. A tirelire or money- 
i ay ema taln ea ioe exploite, as box. [Scotch.] 
iè piled and pirated such as he met with all b ir Èr ] ' 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), P- 329. pira ere Cad 
To appropriate and publish without per- Anything that revolves or twists. (at) As 
on or legal right, as books, writings, ete.; xs panus 4 
we orreproduce illegally. Prompt. Parv. 


e; origin obscure: 
by ML. panus.] 
huttle. 


Purne of a webstarys lome, > p. 462. 


pirouette (pir- 
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piscatory 


plrogue-rig (pi-rog’rig), n. A boat's vig con- 


Cf P e DRE to a pirate, ¢ repartie oa a ec 
Ci. a pirate: see pirate.) Same as pirati CD Nias 
hority piratical (pi-rat’i-kal), a. D mirate ate f pirol (pir’ol), x. [= Dan. pirol, < G. pirol, pi- 


rolt, < ML, pirulus, pyrrhula, an oriole, < Gr. 
zippolzacç, some red or yellow bird, ef. zippa, 
some red or yellow bird, < tuppoc, flame-colored, 
red or yellow, ¢ rip, fire: see fire.] The Euro- 


porn oriole, Oriolus galbula. See first cut under 
ITLL. 


pirouette (pir-j-ct’), n. [Formerly also piroet; 


CF . pirouette, a whirligig, a whirling about, a 
pirouette in dancing; OF. also piravet, m.; also 
pirevollet, a whirligig (Cotgrave); dim. of F. 
dial. piroue, a whirligig, alittle wheel; ef. pirr, 
pirry.) 1. In dancing, a rapid whirling on one 
leg or on the points of the toes, as performed 
by ballet-dancers.—2, In the manège, a quick, 


t’), v.i; pret. and pp, pirouet- 
ted, ppr. pirouetting. [< F. pirouetter, perform 
a pirouette, < pirouette, a pirouette: see jpirou- 
ette,n.] To perform a pirouette; turn or whirl 
on one leg, or on the toes, as in dancing; ad- 
vance or move along in a series of pirouettes, 
or short graceful turns, as a horse. 
The mountain stirr’d its bushy crown, 
And, as tradition teaches, 
Young ashes pirouetted down, 
Coquetting with young beeches. 
Tennyson, Amphion. 
pirr (pèr), n. [Cf. bivrl and pirry.] A gentle 
wind. [Scotch.] 
pirreyt, n. An obsolete forn 
pirryt (pir’i), n. 
perry, perrie, pyrry, 


n of perry). 

[Early mod, E. also pirri¢, 
/ nivie; < ME. pirie, pyrie, 
perrie, pyry, also berry, berrie, < Gael. pior- 
radh = Ír. piorra, a squall, blast. Cf. pirr and 
birr1.] A storm of wind; a squall or gust. Pals- 
grave. 

For ony) there rose a strannge storme and a quicke 
pirie, so mischevous and so peice that nothinge more 
execrable, or more to be abhorred, could happen in any 
Christian region. Hall, Henry VL, f. 56. (Halliwell.) 

A pirrie came, and set my ship on sands. 
Mir. for Mage., p. 502. (Nares.) 

Nat men and children only, but also . . horses. . - 
shulde (by learning to swim) more aptely and boldly passe 
ouer great riuers, . » - and nathe aferde of pirries or great 
stormes, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 17. 

Pisan! (pé’zan), a. and n. [< Pisa (see def.) + 
-an. ji a. Of or relating to the city of Pisa 
in northern Italy, or its inhabitants, or its char- 
acteristic school of art; of or 


relating to the 
province of Pisa. 3 
II. n. An inhabitant of Pisa. 


i They advertised they would pirate his edition. Pope. (b) The reel attached to a fishing-rod for winding up the pisan*t, Ae [Also pysane, pizain, pizaine, pusane; 
Me Solition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats} line. (ct) A roll of any sort, hye ee agin on “origin obscure.] A part of the armor of the 
il sete rug ay be par ad for ] > se refractory res. bes 3 Oe a8 ek: g "reret or str 

t- Might L had in it papnat T may D man cota ee SGD) The ‘Amount sf thread or breast aid neck; a gorgeret or plastron. Also 

irate- inā ee ee ‘ound at one time upon a shuttle or reel. | yizan-collar. 7 ae 

Ts råt-fish), v, Tho glutinous hag, pirnie (pirni), AN striped woolen nighteap pisanite (pi-7i’nit), 2. {Named after M. Pisani, 

s iiateprch (ni [Loca, Eng] x made in Kilmarnock, Scotland. Simmonds. a French mineralogist.] A hydrous sulphate 

Aa O n. A fish of the fSeoteh.] of iron and copper, allied to the iron sulphate 
he United eine Aphredoderus sayanus, of Pirogoff’s operation. See operation, melanterite. ; ih 

aoan trom Tts.voracity. pirogue (pi-rog’) n. [Also perogue; =G. pirogue pisasphalt, n, See pissasp. talt. t 

vu = Dan piroge = Sw. pirog, pirok = It. Pg. pi- piscary (pis’ka-Ti), n. [< L, pisearius, belong- 

y roga» < F. pirogue, < Sp. piragua, a canoe, dug- ing to fish, < piscis, fis E. fish: see fishl.] 

; oun sariagua; orig. W. Ind.]_ 1. A canoe In law, the right or privilege of fishing in an- 

3 ou (ESR ET the trunk of a tree hollowed ont other man’s waters.—Common of piscary. See 

sin 9g art imes large, decked, rigged with sails, common, 4. Kas 7 ee 
Pirogues are som eti ipso In Louisiana the terms iscationt (pis-ka’shon), ne (= It. peseagione, 
Crone T od indifferently. See periagut, “= iscatio(n-), a ishing, < L. piscatus, p „of 
pirogue and canoe are used indiff y. < LL. pise i g: 1 pp 
A number of officers, with three hundred and twenty piscari fish, < piscis, fish: see fishl.] The art 
Pi y soldiers, twent women, and seventeen children, left New or practice of fishing. 
Aratesperch (1 predate soldiers, twenty W he enteen t the command of pra g i 
Thy chan (Aphredoderus sayanus). Orleans on the Ae KOOT and two pirogues. There are extant of his (Oppian s) in Greek . . . five 
ek ant hag mS telly color profusely dotted with SUI Ch ES gayarré, Hist. Louisiana, I. oe [books] of Halieutics or POTT Browne, Vulg. Err., i 8. 
idt Bnotabie p aE Dars at the base of the caudal ' iest sement upon the canoe was the i ASPs te ais 
h a Which in ther Peculiar fins and the position of ane eT NRS whites. Like the canoe, a is piscatology (pis-kai-tol’6-j1), Ne {Improp. < L. 
gee streams aa ult is Under the throat. It occurs feet tong of the solid log; the difference is that a i P piscari, Pp: piscatis, fish, + Gr. -foyia, < 2iyew, 
amt anand westward to Ninane ay irom New York rogue has greater width and capt a B SE two spe ak.] Tie scientific study of fishes; ichthy- 
3 3. q a Hiss ; SENTNI è a = D17 
Re spinae Aphredoderus. renens e length several Pieces os T ilat piece of timber inserted in ology. Atwa ter. *, Logic, p. 217. i 
N Terna z) n. [NL. (Burmeister -n equal'sections and a brodd eater breadth of beam to the piscator (pis-kā'tọr), 1. ., a fisherman, < 
Musio o 8 Pirate: aes rahe BAe 1835), the TONS n te daniy the identical process by vale piscari, pp: piscatus, fish: see piscation.| An 
ot ugs, typie rate.) Agenus of vessel. This was pie ianks to build boats, began , PP: T. Walton 
fins Subfam. Europeans, unable to procure pay i their pur- angler; a fisherman. J. on. ; 
ha hail in tho first instance to enlarge canoes to sul % Piscatores cae n, ple (NL.: see pis- 
tof the p; We poses. = -estern States (1835), P- 215: “ cator.] nB yth’s system (1849), a group of toti- 

t Ht ag p indt: James Hall, Notes on the Western Pa ca ee di hes d 
i fl m fistand On rounding a point a pirogue, skilfully paddled by Oe eat eae Ce te eee es 
if thy ats nd'sec- . or Totipalmate of most authors; ishers. 

i T La cae and ouh E Ciemens, Life on the Mississipph ae SRi piscatorial (pis-kā-tō'ri-al), a. [= F. pisca- 
ji sli Ich Deap, the } deh Ob i the red man were on most friend y Pisca Oris piscatory + -al Same as piscatori 
: asil eler His S i aie birch canoe and pirogue were seen carry, piseato pis’ki-tO-1i), age Sp. Ye. It. pee 
i fais ot The toma pd company, both races: pues Oregon, P: $% “eatorio, <L. piscatorius, belonging to fishermen, 
Jy by pthang oa inhabit mnie < piscator, a fisherman: see piscator.] Pertain- 

cei tatus, ath 2. Same as periagut, “i in America, a narrow fern: ing to fishing or to fishermen; connected with 
: Rm, ated Pirogue.— Tn moder? and a leebo! Webster. bee angling; given or devoted to fishing. 

‘ the) Coito Bint a Two-spotted Corsair (Pis boat, carrying tW -arue here [West Indies), but face of this monument... is represented, fa 
h Bathe a TOS ahaj rale she is what they oe 1 Pirogue in the United States: ute Neptune among the Satyrs, to shew that this 
2 eon Und i ES And bus) nob at all what is called a Piwo masts, no deck: she hS poet was the tuventor of piscatory eclogues. 

© fy sear houses in hes for itsinsect prey, and she has a long narrow Ad can carry thirty barrels of mie p Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
of bedhugs S, where it is supposed to usually a crew of five; & Harper's Mag- LXXIX. 81- : 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 
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piscatrix 


" -kā'triks), n, [Iu., fem. of pisca- 
i a a an] 1 The feminine of eg 
tor. —2. [cap] [ND] A genus of gannets a 
the family Sulidz, the type of woe is Suli 
piscator. See Sula, Reichenbach, 1853. re 
Pisces (pis’éz), n. pl. [L., the Fishes, S 
stellation; pl. of piscis, a fish: see feh hee 
A constellation and sign of the zodiac; athe 
Fishes. The figure represents two fishes united by a 


The Constellation Pisces. 


ribbon attached to their tails, One of the fishes is east, 
the other south, of the square of Pegasus. z 

2, In zodl., a class of vertebrates, the fishes, 
to which different limits have been assigned. 
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piscina (pi-si’nii), ».; pl. piscine (-né). [T..: see 
piseine}. 1. A basin or uk, usually orna- 
mental, as for a fountain ora bath; sometimes, 
a large shallow vase for ornamental fishes or 
aquatie plants; also, any tank or cistern of 
moderate size. 

In the garden of the piscina {at Fontainebleau] is an 
Hercules of white marble. Evelyn, Diary, March 7, 1614, 
2, Eceles., a stone basin, in old churches gener- 
ally established within a canopied niche placed 
close to the altar, used to receive the water in 


or floors 
fi > Tore he », 
arm. T g ramm 


NALS 
(pish), interi i mnilecta 
1 ative 
0 


Ontempt ] 
a An e: 
Xela 


Iiis nota amn 
Aon e nof Words that Nation on 


POssih} 


Shak 
le M¢thys 


i S) 
» intrans, m, hak, 


) xclamați 
ga very smiles ay tion « 
Bu ys sits com §ubjeg 
UL 'tis a fayou me to thi 


Hor, Pish; ha, has 
Lup. Dost thou pish me? qj 
: + Salve me 
pishamin (pish’a-miy a 
—Sweet and sour pish, Da 8 
ing shrubs, Carpodinus 4 is 
cynaceæ, bearing edible fi na 
so called by c nists from th 
pishaug (pi-shig’) i 
male or young of tl 
mia perspicillata. TMacc. 
pish-pash (pishpa p Ss athuse A 
of rice mixed with sr 
used as food for A 


It [a child] Surfeits itself to 


- [Amer, a 
the surf-seot 


pish- pash; it burns j apople 
Seo ishl. f ; ns its mouth with } h 
see fis pene Palae iot em 
isci is‘i-kap-tur), n. [< L. piscis, : + Palner, The New nug I. Mid hisli 
piscicapture (pis’i-kap-tur), [ piscis, pishymew (pishimi) n Ww and the Oly, pak 


fish, + captura, taking: see capture.) The tak- 
ing of fish by any means, as angling or netting. 
[Rare.] 
hing isa fi f illicit piscicapture. 

peers °standanl, Oct. 21, 1878, (Davies.) 
piscicolous (pi-sik’j-lus), a. [< L. piscis, fish, 
+ colere, inhabit.) Parasitic upon or infesting 
fishes, as fish-lice. 


[New Eng. } 
Pisidiide (pis-i-di/i-ae 
+ -idæ.] A family of 
fied by the ge- ` 
nus Pisidium. 
They have the 
branchial and pe- 
dal orifices con- 


Jn. pl. [NL < Pi 
dimyarian bivalves, Ti 


Piscina in Morning Chapel, Lincoln Cathedral, England. 


which the priest washes his hands before the 


i kui‘ti-ral), a. [< piseicul- N 1 fluent, the anal < 
iani $ or per a in K way to Celebration of the eucharist, and washes the SIDHOD ALE, the eres 

ena Q ts x č shalice after t 2 eati Tow rarely use. 00) arge, the 
pisciculture cultural. chalice after the celebration. Now rarely used {7° S, 


in the sanctuary, but often in sacristies. 
piscinal (pis‘i-nal), a. [< ML. *piseinalis (LL. 
tura, cultivation: see culture.] Thebreeding, Piscinalis, pertaining to a bath), < I, piscina, a 
rearing, preservation, feeding, and fattening fish-pond: see piscina.} Of or pertaining to a 
of fish by artificial means; fish-culture. pisci pisema.  — 
culture has been practised from very early ages. Itap- piscine} (pis'in), n. [< ME. pyscyne, < OF. (and 
tohave been in use in ancient Egypt, and was fol- F.) piscine = Sp. Pg. It. piscina, < Iu. piscina, a 


lowed in China in early times on a very large scale. It atar asi miscis. fish: 
was iutroduced in Great Britain by Mr. Shaw of Drumlan- Hniigeanil a pool, cistern, basin, < BUSTERS) fish: 
see fish1.] A fish-pond. 


rig, in Dwnfriesshire, Scotland, in 1837. An important 
branch of modern pisciculture is the propagation and rear- And fyll all the pyseynes, whiche are in grett nowmber, 
and myche watir renneth now to waste. P 
amnicum. K NL, pii- 


iug of young tish in artificial ponds, with the view of intro- 
Torkington, Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. 38. C% TAA À 
y , pisiform (pi si-form), a. and 2 , Pisti) + 


and oval or cunei- 
form, with the 
area in front of 
the umbones lar- 
ger than that behind, the hinge with two divergent cardi- 
nal teeth in each valve and four lateral teeth in the right 
and two in the left valve, and an external ligament, Thee 
small bivalves inhabit fresh water, and are remarkable fer 
the posterior position of the umbones. 9 
Pisidium (pi-sid’i-um), 2. [NL (Pfeitfer, 
1821), dim. of Pisum, q. v.] The fried 
nus of Pisidiide, contammng such forms as £. 


Prsidiun amnicum, 
b, branchial and pedal orifices /, e 
foot; s, anal siphon. 


pisciculture (pis’i-kul’tar), n. [= F. piscicul- 
ture = Pg. piscicultura, < L, piscis, fish, + cul- 


ducing fish previously not found in the locality, or of in- 
greasing the m etetan Salmon- and piscine? ( is’in) [< NI isci <I } £ 
Ya sent from Great Britain have been successfully ine? (pis’in), a. NL. piscinus, < L. piscis Sit , pisum, a pea (see pease 
Rropagated in Australia and Xew Zealand Or Jate years OT AR : Pertaining in ay E to fish P ee I. u. pel 
ministration of the United States FAN Oo o or fishes; aoe a Diseine Se T ing the {orton in tendons 
millions of ova and fry have bee planted in various rivers. affinities. ry sors am ossification in ee 
Pisciculturist (pis‘i-kul’tar-ist),n. [< piscicul- Piscis Austrinus (pis‘is 4s-tri’nus). [NL.: L. at joints; having a struc- 
ture + -ist.] One who practises pisciculture, Piscis, fish; austrinus, southern: see austrine.) ture resembling peas. A 
or is devoted to the breeding and rearing of An ancient southern constellation, the South- \ariety of iron ore is calle le up 
fishes; a fish-culturist. ern Fish. It contains the 1.3 magnitude star Fomal- form, from its being macy Th 
Piscidia (pi-sid’ii), n. (NL. (Linnæus, 1737) of small rounded mas 
L, piscis, fish, + cedere, kill.] A genus of Bm moe aout the 
Plants of the order Leguminose, tribe Dalber- TF one, of about the 
icæ, and subtribe Lonchocarpeze, characterized size nd shape of a Pon 
by Wing-petals adherent to the keel, and long developed in le pan 
eet longitudinally four-win ed. The only ee 
EO A wind, a native of the West T . vee 
outed alteruate pinnate leaves, white and mae Rgn 
T Ort lateral paun, and many-seeded indehiscent 
linear pods. It is known as Jamaica or white dogwood. 
See oa height of about 35 feet, extends into Florida and 
exico, jane uces a valuable, very hard, close-grained 
1 He y rown in color and taking a high polish. 
ts native region for boat-building, firewood and 
Por ae use of its Rovere Naver and {wi 
gray or brown acrid 
the United States for its narcotic 


Ti), n. [< L. piscis. 
Di e where estan. 


pal bones, making ei 
in man, but is 
cally an element of the 
It is often of 
andsometimes ou 
bones in the carpus, 


The Constellation Piscis Austrinus. 


haut, which is 30 degrees south of the equator, and is in 
opposition on the 8d of September. ‘I'he figure represents 
a fish which swallows the water poured out of the vase by i- 
Aquarius, horse. See also cuts uh solid- Righ 


worry i ge 
iscis Volans (pisʻis vo/lanz), [NL.: L. piscis, odactyla, Perissodaclylt x 
fish; volans, flying: see volant.] The Flying- ungulate, and resi fOr më); bone 4 
Fish, one of the southern constellations intro- pisiforme ( ic): 
duced by Theodori, or Keyser, at the end of the ; 
sixteenth century. Tt is situated west of the EN J 
star 6 Argus, and contains two stars of the see pisiform:4 
fourth magnitude. Also called Volans. form bon i sifor 
Piscivorous (pi-siv’d-rus), a. [=F piscivore called 0s 1 


ie PS PA } POVAT i pisk) 
Pg. It. piscivoro, < L. piscis, fish, + vorare, pisk, Pirk 1. 


K 1, IX. 128, 
{K L. piscis, fish, + 
The fauna of any re- 


devour.] ` Fish-eating, as a bird; habitually 5 
arbo dof Sting or feeding upon fishes; ichthyophagous. piskashish' “ind. 
i , i 5 7 $ ne i ne r 
antestomach observed tn piion paa o a Ol (hich see, ¥ a 
tas i = Ray, Works of Creation. islot Mage p 5 
apo; lly, pisé (p8-78’), m. [F.,< piser, build in pisé, < L. Pilgrimage: Py 
ies; ichthyopsi- pisere, pinsere, mee mound: BEY, saw In pismire Ore; < 
arch., stiff e or clay, as used to form walls ye pyr 


MD. pismicre), 
strong WL0Us 
; see mire. 


ant: 
an ant, $ pisse 
anth.| An ant 


pl 
le 
p 
as UEP hay 
e E aee i piemiret 
ag with péi? y jg, i 
y settled and stung Shak., 1 ae IV, i. 3. 240, 
p ; ME. pismoure 
. smīr-hil), <M 1 f 
p (on ki < pismire + hilt. 


ge erys WIO): 
Fg (8. 

pe. $a as Re (NL., < Gr. 
i gatus (Py hamatus, furnished with a 


pissasphaltum (pis-as-fal’ 
of L, PAREINA, m.: aoo F 
as pissas ais 
, piss-bowlt, n. 


housbandes qui c 
mush quietnesse and stilnes 
pissebolle upon hym out of a PE porres 


ale, 1. 117. pige burn AURA a. Stained 
if scorched with urine: said of 
we n urine: said of clothes, John- 
piecem (pis’klam), n. 
clam, Mya arenaria: soc îf i 
e , My naria: so called from its squirt- 
ee (pis’ing-hwil), a 
time. B. Jonson, Magnetic ae ae 
Pissodes (pi- Preteen k tee Wet oh 
like pitch, < xiooa, pitch, + eldcc, form.] A ge- 


bei) 
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4511 
pistillation 


Th 
oa fs Pere or small trees, exuding a resin (terebinth 
teed h ant bearing alternate evergreen or deciduous 
oe een inate or of three leafleta, and axillary panicles 
epee! of small diccions flowers, (See MAS nal 
Okan he e, lentish, balsam-tree, terehinth turpentine-tree, 
we Wat oe fonder Chiam, alk, alk- gum pitachio- 
Lace Bes ip ider-nut.) Several species yield useful wood 
es =i galls, The galls of a variety of P. Kldnjuk, of 
He ern India, are sold in the Indian bazaars te 
2 Di ene are there known as kakra einghi. 3 
LAY ol A tree of this genus, 
Pistacia is grafted nowe to 
gra growe 
In colde Jande, and papu seede is sowe, 
nee 5 alladius, Hüsbondrie (E. B. T. 3.), p. 1%. 
a-nut (pis-tā'shi-ä-nut), 7 Ja i. 
mE pis-tā’shi-ä-nut), n. Same as pis- 
peee n, Same as pistachio. 
pats e pe eas n, [So called from its 
g ite? ni 
ae ( ite?) In mineral., same as 


r [NL n 
pissasphalt] 2 Sone 


pee 


A chamber- 
She, beyng moche pot 


(Low. 
the more incensed hy il of her 
doune a 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 25. (Daci ) 
yD. 25, oles, 

L brown, as 
(Low. ] 

n 
The common long 
[Local, U. 8.] 
A very short 


0’déz), n. [NL.,< Gr. xiscddyec, 


gr") pe, 4 Same as yiso-Une : 
fe be i P ped], ERT Gr. miooe, 8 istaci Also pistazite 
aie ie Jone having an, oölitie structure, P ea eTO OCE (pis'tā-sit-rok), n. Same as epi- 
gor) Lawes in whiel es 
arel in C ia ā r 
i A al grains or globules piste Teen (pir Taen y n. (Origin uncertain.] 
L large as eS is Indies, the peseta. 
n. See pisil 
i, S € > 
: pieren n. See pistle. 
+ pistellert,». [ME., bya heresi i 
; Stare eae te, y apheresis from epistler. | 
pet- TE p A © ve m 
N 2 Pag and Pisolite” was given He (pis t ob NL. (Linnsus, 1737), < 
hy pti strc by W. Smith, in 18 , to what ir. miaróç, liquid, < rivew, drink.] A genus of 
Anat i called the pe ign bes Eu moa 1 (Pisso , monocotyledonous floating water-plants of the 
h Tipe iisto OM EE a me i lit ir 7 1 H s (Line shows natural size.) oroe E A constituting the tribe Pistioider, 
Mac eolitik), a [C pésorete -ic.] Hav- nus of weevils ce eM a is characterized by the absence of perianth, a 1 the 
get Orre indicated by the term pisolite: strobi is serile of the family Curculionidæ. P. Tort fre of the solitary or few stuminate flowers on the 
og the st c = a ‘solite Ta 8 hi is a species whose larva injures sines short free apex of a spadix which is adnate below to th 
i t gitigivon ore, ete. See pisolile.—Pisolitic -pot (pis’ s pines. small white spath Si A ey fla dle 
i B eles division of the Cretaccous, of some impor piss po (pis’pot), nm [= D. pispot = MLG. ly E nett bees ter nite ee 
l seta north of France, where it lies unconformably pissepot = G. pisspot = Sw. pisspolla = Dan. stigma. The only species, ‘p Siratit, a A 
l jypatehes on the top of the “INI ome ree i pena as piss + pol.) A chamber-pot. Ea He ihe robin excepting ‘Australia and ‘the Pa- 
nia n. (NL. (Linneus, 1731): is r. slands, It consists of a rosette 2 pea- grè 
ponia (piso n Pis L ee Tr i Den K pist! iste (pist) CF. pis : rounded and downy leaves. Ttfloats aparently 
a) anal atter Dr. Pison, a crave 1 Brazil.) Pp pist), n. [ 7. piste = Sp. Pg. pista of long feathery roots often not reaching the bottom, and 
i venus of trees and shrubs, of the order Nyc- = It. pesta, a track, < L. pistus, pp. of pinsere, increases by runners, often soon covering ponda nd tenke 
ijt, type of the tribe Pisonice, character-  pisere, beat, pound.] The track or footprint of keep g the water fresh and cool. It bears the name of 
siy the terminal stigma and six to ten ex- & horseman on the ground he goes over. Imp. pistiet (pis til) pad me Gr re es Bae aber 5 
l ered stamens, There are about 60 species, mainly Dict, fi Ue Fete ar. miorixt, Int he N. T., 
i i{iropfeal America, They bear opposite or tered ob- pist? (pist), interj. [A sibilant syllable like hist qualifying vápðoç, nard; taken to mean ‘liquid,’ 
tagavate or lanceolate leaves, small diweions rose, yel- whist, ’st.] Same as hist » <morbe, liquid (< rivew, drink). By some iden- 
kv or greenish funnel-shaped flowers in panicled cymes, Pe ne ce ye a tified with mørxóc, faithful genuine Ç miardg 
; el rigor stony, ly fleshy, elongated fruit (an an- Pist! where are yo Ghaneelin faithful, < zeiler, ZDE persuade pectin Ge 
i often with rough ang glutinous angles, Several Middleton, Changeling, v. 1. Qg VAR aK Ft puk ig 
Deu fougrnamient: r Brunoniana pistacet, n. A Middle English form of pistachio ee believe.] An epithet of nard: as, pistic 
y r Leals ara-para tree, a hardy evergreen; pi ‘s-tash^ E fe Si ra d 
l are greenhouse shrubs with ‘even flowers, as the pistache (pis tash’), m. [¢ ME. pistace, < OF. An alabaster box of nard pistie was sentas a present from 3 
ooreockspur, a rambling prickly bush of the West and F. pistache: see pistachio.) Same as Js- Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia. 
; ET puike, oe forming thickets. tachio. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), I. 245. 
i th = ul Pe. 1 ` sa talahið A T D ig. . H + N = 7 . . 4. . - 
: Danie ( y nies) ae r iR pistachio (pis-ta shio), n. {Formerly pistacho; pistil (pis‘til), n. [= F. pistil = § . pistilo = 
e A andHooker, 1880), < Di „pl [NL. (Bentham < Sp. pistacho = F. pistache = Pg. pistacha, pis- Pg. It. pistillo = G. Sw. pistill = Dan. pistil, 
1880), < Pisonia + -cæ.] A tribe tacia = Ít. pistacchio, pistacio = D. pistasje=G. < NL. pistilum, a pistil, so i 


(plants of the apetalous ori i i 
| alous order Nyc æ 
E by tie iraient embryo and the 
e included within the enlarged 
ace, of eatp. It NS about 100 
Hilal Qs al, m A coreupe form of 
jicanha EA A corrupt form of 
konni a AA ; 
be a (promn si nā tus), n. NESS 
Woks or tentes EN furnished with 
(ee $, ba $ £ 10 Po rar 
| tumence, replacing tho li muselo, of rare 
amatum, the short Ire o ligamentum piso- 
jilm to the n passing from the 
aa TOME Jone. 
P E pussen Psehen 
as eel, Sw. pissa LG. pissen = G. pis- 
a pisar = If is Dan. pisse, < F. pisser 
Nautative orii sciare, piss; supposed to be 
| aee miae I ove, sugested by 
ter, eit frequently ae nuritew, spurt out 
Kis spew, spit: seg req. of arvev, = L. 
AUB the tuig seoa Rew] I. intrans. To 
tained jy o eaid secreted } idneys 
in the ur by the kidneys and 
The urinary blad 5 y q 
wee adder; urinate. 


Ste Syn 
83 e that o i 
that thet direan may do is to pissen in 


. 
3 


ME 
E D. pis = MUG. 


. piss = Dan. pis; 


of the expr 
e dandelion, Tt, 
=e 


essed juice 
Tee A ulgar.] 
Wey Ss Sn eae ©. pissasphalte 
j onl tg padt = Te pre 
ian t ASphalt and Gr. miocdogaAroc, a 
ma asphalt] 4 Bitch, < mioca, pitch, 
Don a the o atiety of bitumen. 
ra ttivalent in English of 
ancient wr: n words cited in the cty- 
designation goer iat seems to 
called mitten oe sont ute va- 
s pisasphalt, 


pistachio-green (pi 


pistachio-nut (pis-ta’shid-nut), ie 


called trom the resemblance 
the pista- in shape to the pestle of a 
also ĝo- mortar; < L. pistillum, pistil- 
lus, a pestle: see pestle.) In 
bot., the female or seed-bear- 


ing organ of a flower. A com- 
plete pistil consists of three parts, 

ovary, style, and stigma. The ovary 
is the hollow part at the base which 
contains the ovules, or bodies des- 
tined to become seeds, The style is 
simply à prolongation of the ovary, 
and may ey be entire 
ta’ ehio-a1e qo wanting. The stigma is a part 0! 

s-ta shio grën), qe A bright the surface of the pistil denuded of 
n Eastern decoration. epidermis, upon which the pollen 
The nut of forfertilizing the ovules isreceived, 
and through which it acts upon 
them. The form of the stigma is 
very various in different plants, be- 
ing sometimes a mere knob or point 
at the apex of the style, a line, or 
of various shapes. 


pistazie = Sw. Dan. pistacie, < L. pistacium, pts- 
taceum, the pistachio-nut, pistacia, 
chio-tree, ¢ Gr. maTáKtoV, in pl. weoraxa, 
TKI, UTTAKIA, WuTTaKla, the fruit of the pista- 
chio-tree, itself called maTakn, = AY. fistaq, Jus- 
lug = Hind. pistah, £ Pers. pista, the pistachio- 
nut.) Same as pistachio-nut. 
Pistachoes, so they be good, and not musty, 
almonds, . . - are an excellent nourisher. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 50. 
a fruit much used in 


They [the Italians] call it Pistacht, a uc 
their dainty banquets. Coryat, Crudities, I. 154. 


joined with 


reen much used ir 
It contains a greenish-colored kernel 

-like taste, which is extensively us 

sert-nutorin confections, 


di. It {elds awholesome food-oil, whic h, 
; y d. Sometimes called Wadder- 


however, soon becomes ranci double line, or 
nut, Also pistachio, pistacia-nut, E H “Gee Pista cia, Thereare usually several pistils, or Pistils. 
i/ghid-tré), n. Sees sR". atleast more than onepistil,ineach a, Ziru bulbife- 
rum; b, Gerasntunt = 


istachio-tree (pis- t hanna i 
flower; collectively t ey are termed PE PIE 


i i is-ta’s N i 1737) 
istacia pig-ta’shi-), 1+, [NL. (Linneeus, 5 a 
on en < Gr. sioraxy, the pistachio-tree: the gmmaciuma. See also cuts ander Spee RAAS A, E 
i io. A s of trees, of the order auticous, Lemna, lily, madder, Oxa- Oryza satia, ovary; 3 
see pistachio.) 1. genus s 0 auton, Lomna, ean. eaii 3 : 
> 


distinguished il. See compound. 
f that polypetalous pistillaceous (pis-ti-la’shius), a. [< pistil + 
of western Asia and -qceous.) In bot., of or belonging to the pistil. 
Islands, and Mexico. pistillary (pis'tilā-ri), a. [= F. pistillaire = 
Pg. pistillar, < NL! *pistillaris, < pistillum, pis- 
til: see pistil.) In bot., of or belonging to the 
pistil.—Pistillary cord, 2 channel which passes from 
the stigma through the style into the ovary. 
pistillate ( is’ti-lat), a. F. pistillé, < NL. 
vistillatus, < pistillum, pistil: see pistil.] Tn bot., 
aving a pistil: noting a plant or flower pro- 
vided with a pistil, and most properly sai 
one having pistils only. See cuts under Abie- 
tineæ, breadfruit, and croton. 
pistillationt (pis-ti-la’shon), n. [< L. as if “pis- 
fillatio(n-), < pistilum, pistillus, a pestle: see 
pestle.) The act of pounding with a pestle in 
a mortar. 
The best {diamonds} . . . are so far from bre 
f mers, that they submit unto pë ion, and 
ordinary pestle. sir T. Browne, Vulg. 


Branch of pistachio-tree (Pistacia vera) with fruits- 


Anacardiaceæ 


as the one apetalous genus 0 
are natives 
the Canary 


family. The 8 species 
the Mediterranean region, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kang} 
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pistillidium 


pistillidia ay ea : D 
Q =e} Magnesium ike} 


pistillidium ( is-ti-lid’i-um), n.; pl. 
eas n alain pistil, a tee = magnesi lil 
Siem, In eryptogams, same as archegonium. nan site alu 
pistilliferous (pis-ti-lif’e-rus), @. [= F. pistil- pio tbe Tatter, 
lifére = Pg, pistillifero, CNL. pistillum, a pistil, iston (piera, 
B oe pistone eo a pestle 
late. ‘aaah on tele) I arbine. tone, aie Pistor 
pistilline (pis’ti-lin), a. [< pistil + -ine1.] Inn) acy 2, detachable butt-piece Pe hcg arge pes 
bot, relating or belonging to the pistil. fitting butt of pistol-stock. ences 
istilline w! a ble to changes. 6 Ee a 
‘he pistiltina whorl is very Hable fh pit, LV. 128. pistole (pis-tol’), n. [= G. pistole = Pg. pistola, 


trea ST NL, pistillum, < F. pistole, a pistole, a coin appar. so called as 
POA CP on, forte) 1B bot, the meta- being smaller than the crown, ¢ OF. pistole 5 
morphosis or transformation of other organs pintoi (aima am ae pistol. The name was 
into pistils or carpels. Pistillody may affect the peri. Afterward applied to the gold coins of other 
anth, the sepals, very frequently the stamens, and rarely countries, especially of Spain.] A gold coin of 
the ovule, See metamorphosis. a Spain, worth at the beginning of the nineteenth 
Pistioides (pis-ti-oi’dé-e), n. pl. [NL. (Durand, century nearly $4 United States money. the and 
1888), < Pistia + -oidew.] A tribe of monocoty- name was also applied to the French louis d’or of ale f lte cap: 
ledonous plants, of the order Aracee, consist- altern 
ing of the genus Pistia, and distinguished by 
the unappendaged spadix united to the back 
of tho longer spathe, the two connate stamens, 
the numerous orthotropous ovules, and the 
single soft berry which constitutes the fruit. 
pistlet, pistelt, n. [ME. pistel, pystyl, < AS. 
pistol, with apheresis of initial vowel < L. epis- 
tola, epistula, epistle: see epistle. For the a 
apheresis, cf. postle, ult. < LL. apostolus, and oiee Rae pump. Two sorts of 
Reverse lollow with a Palen 


bishop, ult. < L. episcopus.) An epistle; a Pistole of Charles IV. of Spain, 1790.—British Museum. other solid, which i i 
communication. (Size of the original ) latter is algo eee employe 
i called 
Tho rowned she a pistel in his ere. i Tonia X. f 2. In SPS TE AAD 
. aA Fy issued by Louis XIII. in 1640, and t s E E- musical w © 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 105. Roope countries, worth either o gold coins of various family, oneof ind-instimments of 
a A r more or less than the y, one ofthe forms of valve i the trume 
. ve whereby aeron 


Spanish pistole. About 1835, the Swiss pistole oen is ter arily 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 289. nearly $4.75; the Italian, from $3.45 to $ Bec the Genoa of the toned ly added to the tube and ihe Crook 
pistle-clotht, n. A covering or wrapper for the i aaa adres piso: Seo double. finger-knob, and R pt i8 operated by de s pileh 
books of the epistles. pis! Peer Ste er h [Also pistolier = G. The plunger has channels fo a plunger po Praga 
pistol (pis‘tol), n. [Formerly also pistol’; =D. Doar bes pisto ier (= Pg. pistolero = It. a anhe Pistons have been sores directien d 
pistool = G. pistole = Sw. Dan. pistol, < OF. pis- pistoliere), < pistole, a pistol: see pistol.] One called the corneta mutaa? the comet wn aisle 
tole = Sp. Pg. pistola, < It. pistola, “a dag or who fires or uses a pistol; a soldier armed with 3. In Organe bu ATES a ithe 
pistoll” tonos: cf. pistolese, “a great dagger, a pistol, especially a German reiter. be pushed i Tike” a thumb-knob which may 
a wood-knife » (Blorio), OF. pistoyer, a dagger; Is the Chalk-Farm pistoleer inspired with any reasonable change in registr: i a piston, whereby some 
said to have been orig. made at Pistoria, < * Pis- peerana Ga onnation 5 ot i he hounded onbyhageard ed: a niente fe Sorat 1S pneumatically effect. 
tola, now Pistoia. a town near Florence, < L. AEN Eroh AE US peia 4, Th : er or combination knd 
es Lous a bo e —4, The central retracti “ination knob, 
Pistorium, a city in Etruria, now Pistoia. The Pistolet}+ (pis’to-let), n. [Early mod. E. also tabulum or mek Pen Patt of eg 
name appears to have been transferred from a Pestilett, pestelet (also pistoletto, < It.); = D. pis- tion in producing a Cephalopod, whose ae 
dagger (a small sword) to a pistol (a small gun). tolet, < OF. (and F.) pistolet = Sp. Pg. pistolete, the piston of an a a vacuum resembles that o 
Cf. pistole, and pistolet!, pistolet?.] A firearm < It. pistoletto (ML. pistolettus), a little pistol, See differential. —Double-piston Itomoi a ee 
intended to be held in one hand when aimed “im. of pistola, a pistol: see pistol.) A small He Pee ae piston, an engine-piston hie 
cillates in a sector-shaped chamber.—Piston blowing. 


As Paul in a pistele of hym bereth witnesse. 


and fired. It came into use early pistol 
ly in the sixteenth cen- I = i i i 

y, perk 7 5 4 machine. S z 
plea ee Pe ae en y 1520 at was common Pistolets and short swords under their robes. piston-headll (pis aantene a, The disk which 
nary cavalry, Marston and Webster, Malcontent, v. 3. is fitted closely to the interior of the cylinder 
peas peas. poem thay penn plenty), and is the direct receiver or transmitter of the 
Raid of the Retdswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 136). power developed: distinguished from the pit- 
Fetch me my pestilett, bine : nielo. 3, 
And charge me my gonne. piston-knob (pis’tgn-nob), n, Samo aspis» 


Captain Car (Child’s Baliads, VI. 151). piston-packing (pis‘ton-pak’ing), n. 1, Any 
ake tight the space 


istolet?+ (pis’td-let), 1 T. pi 3 t 
p: t (pis’to-let), n. [OF. pistolet, dim. of between the perimeter of a piston-hend an 


Pistole, a pistole: see pistol A pis h reli 
Th ; P 4 pistole.] A pistole. the interior of the cylinder or -barrel in whieh 
Easa Pistols. e pistolet and roials of plate are most currant there. it moves. Many different materi r 
ag Coot igor seat eee $, Highland pistol for ; Haktuyts Voyages, 11. 176. piston-pa ings imong which are $ 
Ee aa ry; c, derringer. OLONA give A double pistolet form of a braided gaske), ron 
O were c; istol i 4 needy friar, to say a Mass. tallow or mixtures of vari i i 
Tan neted eit the w eae The early pistol Beau. and Fl., Spanish Curate, i. 1. IIA or compositions of which india rubber js a pri 
7 pal ingredient, leather, metallic alloys, etc. 
? j, groove or dep 


heel-lock, which w. ° 

th z Ww . Which was supei atin a 
the fint-lock, and the latter by the peroussiondnck d by Pistolettot (pis-td-let’6), n. [It.: see pistoletl.] mgro ually inserted in a 

more than one barrel h: is-  S So 2 ings are usually inserted in a g a 1 

introduction of the wea FT: eee ahs fromthe Pono as misiglo: perimeter of the piston-head, and erent airctight jes 

sometimes side by side, someti wo having the Give us leave to talk Squibs and Pistoletto’s ch i cal compression to make a steam © T 
£ side, ; 5 vitl 5 -tight joi ` 

ate Ree the pistol has been made Hine nothing but powder of Love and shot of oe WEN tight, or gas-tight evie for packing P 

so that it was had oh having it only sli ney curved, pist l-gri ( eae, able Cobler, p- S8 Dae A depends more j 5 

t ject, by the Ol-grip (pis’tol-grip), n. A hi which the opt fibrous, P 

ol-grip), A handle, shaped “onstruction than upon te an pack 


hand, with t $ 
left, the trizrer ermost, the barrel to the like the butt of a pistol 
aT When accurate alming was side of the pistol, attached to the under sessible properties eprint 2 
small of t ak TENA compressible p steel sprink My. 
he stock of fowling-pieces ial. piston-packing oxpanaey kg gi 


more curved, e much i 
and rifles. It affo aa ; 
rds a better hold for the piston-head serving to SPE spring. Bmp ctl: 


‘Vessel, pistol, a metallic 
of gases which may be explosive mixture 480d than the ordinary fo z ; : vlinder; 2 Pi 
1 (pis’tol), v. tas ere Sele ay z pistol-hand. See cut e n 180 aE ton-pumP) ha in a 
r Q Ci i Y 7 7 A rli r F: ês y 
: or pistolier, x. See pistoleer. sisting of a Dep ee orks i E pern 
3 


[sl 


Ned, ppr. pistoli toli 

e ng or pistolling. [= Pe ; oy Ls ] 5. 

a g: (=F. pis- pistol-pipe (pis'tol-pīp), n. In metal-working, a reciprocating PiS fopiston sam p 
actus ee 


‘om the noun, J To 2 
: . shoot with a pis 

do not like this hum a pistol. thetwyer of a hot-bl s di K naan 

: our in is i t-blast furnace. K.H. Knight. liances for movi 

tls amast dangerous ani sanai men in Pistol-router (pis’tol-rou'tér), n. A fom, of | redanda hand-ley 

3 penters’ plane; a router having a handle “ports covered 


2 Chapman, Blind B 
> eggar of A : ) 
This varlet afterwards threatened to pital me,” Seabed like a pistol-butt. : 


h valves eg re 

t prevent i Jes which Titer 
-Dart = y aye 
the pump par provided wi Les put pres ul AS 


Evelyn, Diary, Au pistol-shaped (pis’ fi i i 
eee Po ped (pis’tol-shapt), a. H TO Re, pares of pieton 
pis ladet (pis-t6-lad’), n. KE 3 1044. “general form of a Popa aa Having tbe pe the fluid from the Pifeatur 1 Piep piP S api, N 
aler, discharge a pistol: see ude, < pis- with a curved addition o is, partlystraight, These are the essenguction- Of ipes Ste fui 
disc k 1; J] The stockofa pistol on or extension like the usually algo have mo senare a nd uli Pe 
discharge pisto ET, tol, quently unger PUE! oe Pine stipe 
‘kan’ Pistol-shot (pis’tol-shot), n. 1. The shot from pump, forced AY nrod), n. Saged in th ot Ù 
d (pis 9a) A mater glit Jo! af 


a pistol, or the report fr x 4 

concenled: oT a the staff tol.— port from the firing of a pis- PIS , (0) A MA cteam-tiE i aton 
cealed; also, a 2, As an estimate of distance, the range, ton rod Baller ox of ape Miphe pi ve 

ne stuft 


A : cane which 5 i 
oris combined witha nic, O° the approximate r i 5 ay) Ie anectits 
the legal eatas ste a pis- One w range, of a pistol-ball.— 3. piston. @) T ls ton-slêY)» o conne, pivot 

le ho shoots with a pistol; a marksman piston-sleeve vith which eted wi ei h 


with the pistol: as, a A i 
È +8, & g00 pistol-shot. a trunk-eng1es, eetl 
Pistol-splint (pis tol-splint), n. In surg, & or pitman 3 iret y 


rales 
Pistomesite (pis-t6-mé’si 

© (pis-tO-mé’sit), n. [< Gr. mcorér, cross-l ead slides, 00° takin 
1e EFR mes(itjite.] A D Soro and Sn with the piston 


Ss a A 
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„sleeve an neue i 
ing used. This con: 3 Fac A ta 
S an a shortened in the Under the load iowa the iy sure by pitapak 
isto he pit of death, e by or as by the fingers: as, in dropsy the 


7. Ant HEGRE cae Prometheus Unbound, il, 4, SKIN piis on pressure 
be gts a . closed place or area for the rene the & aire a 
Coke tol? ie of combats è a for the exhibition The Carriage Monthly tell 
: Ae g(r ‘which, Way Soe ot SATEN Li cocks, or where dogs are varnish from a panel ater Reon how toinen 
y D fee 2 exhibited in killi ‘ates iata % N. 
n A reciprocal- pit; a cockpit. n killing rats: as, a dog- pit? (pit SEE AMATA 
piston, moved pit), n. [A var, of pip?, by confusion with 


t rking anes Sir Thomas Jermin, meaning 7 pit.| The i F 
pen or close aor ex: ma a cate e a ey 
ing ste o X- lane an hundred pounds a h E Shoe- nits (ni ere 3 n 
; aal E E eat and trimmel for te atte. a dunghill cock, neatly Nae i A Middle English and Seoteh 
cy "i . arl. MS., No. 6395 a 5 mth, 

ibo cyN y, 1. Ina rotary , 395, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Di th ; 5 
is quell) eel earrying at wit [Pastimes p: wn pana tä), n. [Sp < Mex. pita.) 1. The 
Vhat though her chamber be the very pit nagney, Agare Americana, and other species of 


re pistons.— 2. In 


Where fle “maaan S Panne ha fk r 
endless here fight the prime cocks of the game for wit, the genus.—2, The fiber derived from Agave 


arrying an B. 5 Spig: Pave i 
carrying B. Jonson, An Epigram on the Court Pucell, leaves. Itisof great strength, utilized for cordage, ete., 


satons Working In n i 
ned pistons wW g 8. That part of a theater which i and likely to be of commercial importance. S 
eine (under 10- ater which is on the floor called pita s s t importance. ometimes 
y Engine (u of the house, somew > > ed pita-flaz, pita-hemp, or pita-thread. The name is 
, ewhat below the level of the applied less properly to ti Jefiber (see isle) and to 


; stage, ¢ i : ; at of F' r 
un a 1. A whistle stagan aTe wening the usual station of the mu- that of Furcræa (F gigantea. 
Ae gais Da ening the vi- given to ine iertat is Pea incre Tee Cote E tena aa 
‘shortening 5 rement of & States it has r seats behind the stalls. In the United „n. (Mex. Sp.] Any 
mn through the movem ed s it has been superseded by orchestra or parquet. x 
or bell, as it is ca tet Land my wife sat in the pitt, and “ ia Cereus giganteus. ‘gi 
nthe tube (OF Oe a i scabies, lcd tO ndot pitt, and saw “The Bondman” CPeNs giganteus, the giant cactus, and C. Thur- s 
lof varying pitch is done to admiration. Pepys, Diary, March 26, 1661. beri. Also pilajaya. 3 [Southwestern U. 8] 


ing or leng 


a soun 


(les); “elle ar whistle. But w r i ; 
Jodoc whistle, under ut we, the Actors, humbly will submit, Cereus Thurberi is commonly called pitahaya by the 


. geo pease! Now, and at any ti i 
NL. j.: see peascl, Now, and at any time, to a full Pit. Mexicans, and this is the name by which it w 
3 ane of leguminous plants of X Wycherley, Country Wife, Prol, the Aztecs, fhe N So, EXE i0 
or £ p, ay r Y aa 
ki 2 distinguished from the large AN mre puro are Foes, Pitahaya-woodpecker, Centurus uropyi 

g i "i aeir Number’s swell’d the Town well knows; woodpecker, which abounds in southern Arizona, and usti- 


tite ilated st uit ' j 
yrus by the dil sig 8 P In shoals I've mark'd 'em judging in the Pit. 
is inflexed and hardened, Congreve, Way of the World, Epil. 


enus 14 
e, which 15 5 sarde = bat 
q margins above, and bearded on The Pitis an Amphitheater, fill'd with Benches without 


a- ) 

h y rellexe re are 2 species, one nativeof the Back boards, and adorn’d and cover'd with green C 
be le other P, salinum, the common Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign A sees 
j A gdpea DEVENUS, Ot s NA 
: ei a genus of bivalves. 9. Those who oceupy the pit in a theater; the 
i A [< ME, pil, ph pur people in the pit. 
: F< AS. DUE pyth, p Pii G Now, sir, your soliloquy — but speak more to the pit, If 
5 Dz put = OLG. pule, Mu ' = you please — the soliloquy always to the pit—that’sa rule, 

| ( i l Sheridan, The Critic, iii. 1. 


as 


the § 


a i 2 

t- G. pü tze He [King George IV.] was received with immense accla- a ob 

n k puits mations, the whole pit standing up, hurrahing and waving : 
ua Sp. posed = their hands. Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 7, 1521. Fs 

Ay pols, pow 1 pn ; : 

ie y well, < Li. puteus, a well, 10. That part of the floor of an exchange 


spring of pure water, 2 where a special kind of business is carried on: 


a ay AUAA ah ( ; 
b, i in pirus, pure: see pure.) 1. A hole or as, a grain-pit; a provision-pit. (U. $.J—11. i, 
e arity in the ground, whether natural or made The cockpit of a ship.—12. The framework j 
e A iy digging. in a belfry which supports the pivoted yoke i 
df aml faste by it isa litylle pytt in the Erthe, where the of a swinging bell. Sir E. Beekett, Clocks and 

1 pictthePilcerIszit entered, Mandeville, Travels, p. 9t. Watches, p. 359. [Now little used.]—Gjers $ 

> Andas the child gan forby for to pace, soaking-pit, a cavity lined with refractory material, Pitahaya-woodpecker (Centurus uropygialis) 

A This cursed Jew him hent and held him faste, used in inetal-working to inclose lange ingots, in order to 

$ Aud kitte his throte, and in a pit him caste preserve them at a high temperature, and thus avoid the ally nests in the giant cactus. Also called saguaro wood- 

h Chaucer, Priovess's Tale, 1. 119. necessity of reheating.— Olfactor; pits, certain hollows ecker. fy 
erlftally cree ane * of the embryonic skull which will become nasal passages. pitailet, petailet, n, ME., also pitaill, pitall, 

T, Seafeally (a) An excavation or hole in the ground, — Pine-pit, in hort., a pit adapted for raising young pettaill ; C OF. pitaille, pietaille, pedaile, foot- : 


arral or otherwise concealed, for snaring wild beasts; plants to re plenish pineries.— Pit and gallows, in feu- 4 f 

sie (b) A hole dug in the soil of a potato- or turnip- Pa times: the privilege granted by the crown to barons soldiers, infantry, the populace. < piet, pied, foot 

Hl for storing potatoes, cte., during the winter, The of executing persons convicted of theft by hanging the < L. pes (ped-), foot: see foot. Cf. peon.) Foot- 

ht and men on a gallows and drowning the woma Y apit, Also goldiers; infantry; rabble. 

prta pot and gallows.— The bottomless pit, hell. Than Orienx chese oute of peple as many as hym liked, 
y And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having that were wele xl"! with-outen the petaile that after hem 


tables stored are usually piled u 5 i 
3 are usui p to some he 
aad with earth to keep out the frost. [Gres 
Nnkirt., an excavation in the soil, generally 


trlual frame, for saraa tand an aanta Or IOT $ eth 
i nin: (d) In re a ne tanar MaR Otte floor to the key of the bottomless pit anda great chain ni Han folowed. Merlin (E. E. T. &.), ii. 253. 
tive cast-metal, (e) The shail of a coal-mine, or the ev. x) Pitaka (pit/a-kil), n. [Skt., lit. ‘basket.”] A 


who by the dexterity of made in 


Petia ees einige his ee at Ot and make a flame-col- collection of Buddhist scriptures, as 
oured purse show like the bottomless pit, but with never a Tibet. 

Middleton, The Black Book. The great Tibetan teacher. « - had no access to the i 
t, to turn tail and try to escape, Pali Prtakas. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 200. y 
t pitancet, ”. A Middle English form of pittance. 


z i ionand pj i-tang'gwä), n. [Braz.] A Brazil- 
The whole nation . ... expressing utmost detestationan®’ pitangua (pi-tang gW). 2 
cal ‘hig principles, which made the whole Pn tyrant-flyeatcher with an enormous bill, Me- 


abhorrence of the W r t 
parne Be a orth Examen, p. 327 (Davics.) garhynchus pitangud. See cut under Vegarhyn- 
D , Exa , p. 327. 4 


bed 
2, A cav 
Pilot th 


Yor 
ii 


£, 


, CLC, 
ity or depression in the body: as, the 


e stomach; the armpits. 
Peron and ci Ox 
a Mh complexion, they haue broad and flat oes ORE S Ht 


ght 


soul in 't. 


haired ypon the upper li ji 

fi ip and pit of 
t and nimble-Dodied with Doene 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 421. 


Voand him Jy 
tony thin lying on his hed with his clothes on, his 


i spot his slipped off, and his ha i HS. 
atomach s hat held securely over ke ma ere fly the pit as „CUS: f G ee 
è omach, II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 415. We were all to blame to make y eln ne i 4 (Davies) Pitan (pi-tang’ gus), n. (NL, (Swainson, 
she did. y 1827), < Braz. pitungua.] A genus of clamato- 


A very small 


4 that Jef depressio : es A itti 
. ton the fi ssion or dent, such as pi¢i (pit), 0-3, pret. and pp. pitted, ppr. piling. corine birds of the family Tyrannidee 
, NTs 9 ae esh by 4 A oe it} (pit), v.5; ptet. A rial passerine birds of th nily Ty x 
A Bx; ‘inp, by a pustule of the small- $f pill, n.] T. trans. 1. To catch, lay, or bury or tyrant-flycatchers; the Derbian flycatchers, E 
: K what a pretty pi in a pit. ot including the pitangua. They have a long aud 
ta pretty mit there’s in her chin! mia g d were pitted like beas! nonan stout bill hooked at the end, rounded wings longer 


ts. 

i sani y li ike beasts an : i 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 2. They Tieton Ecclesiastes (1621), P- 213. (Latham.) than the nearly square tail, the pluses eon acs a 
hollow in; mark with yellow below, the head marked with black, white, and 
10. 13 llpox. orange, the wings and tail extensively rufous, ‘There are 

tules of the smallpox- Several species, inhabiting the warmer parts of America, 

as P. sulphuratus. One is found in Mexico and Texas, P. 

ut 10} incheslong. Also called Saurophagus 


Teen 
5 isto 
band ty ane surface is distinctly i 
tipple or wave maken? a eenn TV. oP 2, To form alittle pit or 
s NPV ie e z 


10 bot 

the hore” one of th X 

E more or Jese 1.00, Pores or thin places in 
ma Th as lignitied : ae 


i © bordered pi A 
Uncen the w red pits, which are especially charac- least impression, and remains pitt 


little dents, as by the pus 
i A d by the 
ecies of dropsy, 18 characterized 5 
cell-walls of many shining and eS an the skin, which gives TR, o the derbian abo 
tha tle cire] ood of the Conife e ‘Sharpe. pitapat (pit’a-pat), adv. [Also pitpat, pit ae 
naga of hsh which represent t ate composed of two ` verfully aud pits the copper. pittypats a varied reduplic ation of pati] mth 

Tacheids, spots or pores in The red acid acts too Paar receipts, ist ser. P- 17% à quick suceession of beats; in a flutter; with 


An anasarca, & Sp! 


5, 4 liollow x They are very regularly ar- 
‘lowers R 

the Vesta) ae their stalks set as the mol 

Bes then 


cup. 5 ay wounded cup-like hollows, palpitation. 
Pp 3. To impress with Be ih a g which is to "y. Areh. Lord, how my heart leaps! 
d for a meta; To put or set Pel “Iwill go pit-a-pat shortly. 
a ay as COD- Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 2. 
d, and they have g i 5 - area for fighting; ma His heart kep' goin’ pity-pat, 
y have golden pits. in the pit or are aE paint another, as Uae ee ply pat, 


4 

hy dee j3 

VT, a Place; Keats, Endymion, i. tegtants Or opponents nS rae of any com- Towel, The Courtin’. 
D 


mros 
roses, but dark velvet have rounded bos 


a gulf; an aby eiai 

an abyss. tee à iks: Rp a i 

Ang g Ftende mio eer SA gener ly followed by 49 e diver: pitapat (pit’a-pat), a. [< pitapat, adr.) Flut- 
most, Gage M Poor and old, P } , [cocks], as they call it, £05 hediye, tering. 


{ 

i 

i 0d wot, on my oi 7 Tne pitting of them [ hey Cras, as I take it, tepped out of her pew and fell into 

| ‘Smelt nou ht 1 Chaucer, Yea tate 1. 157. sion and enter ae, ent of mar, Archæologa, ne aA ee Steele, Spectator, No. Boa 

e ti mysg l. 157. Grecian contrive” atheist from Ion à ; e 

) Weg atl should ay from the grave; thowhast  gocrates is pitted against thè tradition tfome pitapat(pit’a-pat), n.. K planes, a Alight 

ae Ne ot evil gy wu to the pit, and has just brought him toy aulay, “Athenian Orators. quick step; & succession of hg ats or taps. $ 
Uan mea patits; hel, moea omemarked orspotted with Now again I hear the pit a-pat ot  protis foei through 

pu obsobl IL. intrans. Tobe tain the mark of pres: the dark alley. Dryden, Don Sebastian, 


ins, Satyrs, and Dragons 


E i eat, 
“ryan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 181. pits oF depressions; 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 
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tapat 4514 
pitapa' ; by ding the key. 
Ser : 7 : start or set (a piece) by sounding the key-note tions, orq 
pi pat (pit’n-pat), vi [< pitapat, adv.) To Be first tone: as, to pitch a tune high.—8. To ler's Ditch, ado èS A aboy, 
step or tren quickly. pave roughly; face with stones. Speck for the ted by 
: Fat, i s: o reo ecifically 
Run bow'd with burthens to the fragrant Fat, Pee valke subdio, that is ynder the open proc tteally— 
‘Tumble them in, and after pit-a-pat piane aa Coryat, Crudities, 10, rises in tho 
"yp to the Waste. ayre. 3 a : * flushed, or 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 9. In certain eard-games, to lead one of (a Thee vb 
piae ` . a » 5 N eby refi it as tr Ae greaty 
i "thie The pith-like wood certain suit), thereby selecting it as trump,— heir qio o ess 
pita-wood (pë’'ti-wùd), n. ie- x Sco batilel.— Pitched work, in mason- tuclt dim eyes 
of Fureraa (Foureroya) gigantea, used some- Pitched batio i les which are neither thrown do Cannot arrive at : 


teh, and some- ry, work in roug 


indiscriminately nor laid in regular courses, but let fall 


timesin Rio Janeiro asa slow-ma 


aN ainn ing insects. 3 e regularity, so as to bind one 5t. Stature. 

ime line drawers for holding insect Jace with approximate regularity, so a ind one ature 

Bitnya bark See bark? and Cinchona. EA T isused eat facing So like in pert 

* hotmnm), n. In coal-mining, ot breakwaters, the upper parts of jetties, etc. ke in person, gon 

Ee wane and the underground JI, intrans. 1. To fix a tent or temporary 6, Melting; S! Buiter ity 

< toads in the immediate vicinity, whether at habitation; encamp. mech.: (a) Tha angle to a ahes a A 
the bottom of the pit or at any point init be- Taban with his brethren pitched in the aseni of G of two adja A distance Petair Hi 
neath the surface at which the cages are load- : AST oe on the pite eth ing l 
ed. Also pit-eye. [Eng] A pee te 2+. To come to rest; settle down; sit down; axis of revolution which ig 5 
Pitcairnia (pit-kir’ni-i), »- (NL. (L Héritier, alight. the base of the n and at sy 

ld Piteairne (1652— g down, once more adieu, said she, of motion with me 


786); named after Archiba fi e i Seth ag 
i 13) professor of medicine at Edinburgh.) Dull home, which no such seat couldst spread for me. with which it ee Similar 


enus of monocotyledonous herbs, of the order J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 19. tween the meding uses 


romeliacee, type of the tribe Piteairnicx, char- Take a branch of the tree whereon they [the bees] pitch, eonyolut ions or th ee o 
$ j eae reads of 


A There pitchin 


A 2 Soa x s, filiform and wipe the hive. Mortimer, Husbandry. , tin s Necro 
cterized by the terminal raceme with fili Piia a direction baralla rene o eCe 
eles and ‘septicidally three-valved capsules. A bud which . . . flowers beneath his sight; propeller-se, allel to the axis iCare] 
There are about 70 species, natives of tropical America. ‘And, in the middle, there is softly pight Ae. lie asters ‘Yew is the length ste nite) ae 
‘They bear close-clustered linear short or elongated rigid A golden butterfly. Keats, Endymion, ii. A a a complete turn | Measureg ake 
ri ‘with spiny margins, and many showy a ide: with on or upon. 3 J ni 1e paddles S ORTH My 
leaves, generally piny , 3. To fix or decide j} on he dirae SA ofa steamshi e distan 


narrow flowers of scarlet, yellow, or other colors, often 
with large colored bracts. ao are considered handsome tejaithie man Tye pite 
ts. See Bromeliaceæ. My housba i e. č ' BOG 
Fitcairnies (pit-karnt’&-8), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- Margaret of Craignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 252 sey and other atenra tet theta 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Piteairnia + x.) Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom will ib ae ae om center to center of ae (e) The dig 
Atribe of plants of theorderBromeliacezandthe der it the most easy. Tillotson. ie - saw-teeth (see rake), S 
pineapple family, characterized by the superior Having gichen goon, a gos for Dis vovere when the hürlod redial by which something Ps i irow; 
{ ith li ‘ra or wing-like skies appeared propitious he exhorted all his crews to à rom one or at compe 08 is thrown o 
gap oad seeds pene eu uae or wng Mee take a aia night’s rest. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 108. base-ball: (a) A throw at something, $ ciel k 


seal te of the Dal g 
(b) The right or turn to pitch the ball, ball tothe Vatter, 


h Passes thr ), measured 


He’s the man I've pitched on ters T A S ? 
S. (d) The distance Heisa Sal their cen, 


appendage. It includes 6 genera, all of tropical Amer- 
seat which Pitcairnia is the type and Puya an impor- 4, To plunge or fall headlong. 9. A place on whieh to pi 
pany eonun k Thereupon Zed pitched headforemost upon him across or stand for the s O pitch or set UP a booth 


some. 


i an ; a on Zed ale or exhibit 
pitch! (pich), v.; pret. and p p, pitched, formerly ine streaming pile, and the couple rolled and pounded Ri aa g exhibition 
night, ppr. pitching. [< WE. picchen, pycchen and kicked and crushed as before. —— thing; a stand. [Eng.] o 
rat ighte, piste, pp. pight, pist pyst); W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 210. arrange, of a Now Police regulation 
; Sys y Wlate feds > m ae r E vitches” have been forhi A 
pitch, fix, pick, ete.; assibilated form of picken, 5, Naut., to plunge with alternate fall and rise kêt night, is now obliged, aaa na each eo 


pikken, pick: see pickl, v.] I. trans. 1}. To of bow and stern, as a ship passing over waves. to carry his tray, or keep moving with his hag 


pierce with a shar point; divide with some- The motion is most marked when running into Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor L 
thing sharp and pointed; transfix. ahead sea.—6, To throw, toss, or hurl a mis- 10, In card-playing, the game all-fours or seven. 
Christus, thi sone, that in this wortd alighte sile or other object; throw a ball; specifically, up played without begging, and with the tramp 

‘pon the cross to suffre his passioun, in games of ball, to fill the position of pitcher; made by leading (pitching) one of 
4 is passioun, ames all, ide Dy leading of a selected 
And eck suffred that Longius his herte pighte. serve the ball to the batsman.—7. To buck; suit, instead of being turned up after dealing, 


eA OT 16S. jump from the ground with the legs bunched 11. In i tain length on th 
F y ri " zit ss bunch —11. In mining, a certain length on the cons 
Bea cee peo Kue expan, iag a stako or together, as a mustang or mule. Sportsman's of the lode, taken by a tributor, or to work o 
peg; ’ I 2 Pi Gazetteer. See cut under buck2.—Pitch and payt, tribute. Also called tribute-pitch. (Cornwall, 


Pee eyo ech o tent oria camp; to pitch pay down at once; pay ready money. Eng., chiefly.]—12. In floor-cloth printing, one 
Ther thei pi ht i 3 $ f Let senses rule; the word is “ Pitch and pay”; of the guide-pins used as registering-marks, 
$ AA namga Revaeyby the Teitest welle Trust none, Shak., Hen. V., ii corresponding to the register-points in litho- 
Pe = Merlin (E. E. T. S.) ii. 150, TO Pitch in, to begin; sct to work with promptness or graphie printing —18. In naval areh., down- 
E> Sharp stakes . . . [Collen] (Colloq.]—To pitch into, to attack; assault. Ward angular displacomen o tie ialo he 
E: i 5 es 7 ; > ‘ed in a longitudinal vertical pla 

AR nesmie An Cae VL, i. 1.118. pitch? (pich), n. [< pitch, v. In def. 14 an prema eet on either side of 
E Where he spied a parrot or a monkey, there he was assibilated form of pick}, m., of same ult. ori- a horizontal transverse axis passing through 
pitched; .. . no zetting iim away. gin.] 1. The highest point or reach; height; tha can eroi flotation: a correlative of n 
. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. acme. aes 5 p rowbar wiih a 
i F p vhich see).—14. An iron cr Mi 
anord; did pitch their camp Boniface the Third, in whom was the pitch of pride, and fonie 4 500): voint, for making holes m the 

at the bridge of Dec. height of aspiring haughtiness. Fuller, ‘hick square g prov. Eng] 

ae Bonny John Seton (Child's Ballads, VII. 231). D Tea (os Glan INS z ground. Halliwell. [Prov : mg 

E Atter their thorrow view of ye place, they began to pitch Soan oat LOr epth) in general; point orde-  § game of pitch in whieh the pora 


them selves upon their land & near their house. gree of elevation (or of depth); degree; point. trump may soll the paul ro R bel 
i ; P ree e i e s Di z A 

ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 340. If a man begin too high a pitch in his favours, it doth ject ae eas and himself lead ftia ri 

ina 


Wickets were pitched at the orthodox hour of cleven Common]. i 
i en y end in unkindness and unthankfulness. 7 poi ghest 
a m. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. S4. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 312. many Po ygly.-- Gaining pit ce he 
By ae a or set in order; array; arrange; set. To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. pitch patch a a ae 
undrith shippes full shene with sharp men of arm: Atilton, 8. A-, 1. 169. the folowing ad = a 
1 i armys, 5 A X 5 see head. — Natur 
Pight {ull of pepull & mony prise knight. The chief actor in the poem falls from some eminent Pitch, Hoe RR See nus Se 


struction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1l. 4056. pitch of honour and prosperity into misery and disgrace. 


There was no need that the book [the Book Addis 0. 297. à 
P ook of Common Addison, Spectator, No. 297. arch, the rise or | s 
the untnces of eee tls the learning of a fit, or , 10 such an absurd itch do the Moos'lims carry their oe the an ntal 
pentane an aE rant minister, more than that he Teeling of the sacredness of women that entrance into the Common pitch, wi hal A x 
Tak ot moderation and ene agate eld should embs of some females is denied to men Genenpiane adapted porn) ei 
. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 224. ised in molding-PlAn iteh, or bo 5i y 
Es Hooker, Eccles. Po) 5 7 LAIST Ce UREA sork: middle ptet for mae ehor, 
Having Mins pehed the flelds, fun eith peat 28, In acoustics and music: (a) That charac- cine Teen emoothing-DIt! or 00° fron er 
"Messenger with these conditia. er pat wenta teristic of a sound or a tone which depends planes of like character’ y m F mahogany rie 1 
AT Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 195, UPD the relative rapidity of the vibrations by zon, is used in bench or ainseol Eich e 
fue ae pote arate, value, or price; rate; class; zieh it is produced, a relatively acute or high or pits, an oe scraping Pane presse in Ha 
: € vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. p ae resulting from rapid vibrations, and a the inclination of apo span, or in mere phass Tysa 
-, Venus and Adonis, J. 551. tion vely grave or low pitch from slow vibra- surement, in parts of pal. mine commen tre Gull ig, 
S. Pitch is therefore coördinate witb force, timbre, therafters bear e length of aff 


‘They pitched their commodities at 
£ es what rate 
i Quoted In Capt. John 3 ears and duration. It is estimated and stated in terms of three quarters A Jength 
f the vibration per second of the sounding body. Itisex- rafter of tho A the sp“ 
Zonmentan determined either by direct comparison rafter longer tho 

i enny. mha standard tuning-fork or by such instrumentsasthe 12 fa Saw, 
de omel of his heed. aa (b) A particular tonal standard or ex- Pitam (pich), 

ht’s Tale, 1. 1831. mp a With which given tones may be com- Pite assibila 

Taren respect to their relative height: as, 27 (> Se. pick): S 
te pitch; French pitch. Various standards PED. pik, D. yek = 


ve from time to time been used or promulgated —as, for 


example, classical pitch, durin, 7 h, beh, A 
g the last half of the eigh- pech, ‘ n. be: 
teenth century, for the A next above middle C about 415 to g: Sw. beck = È 


430 vibrations per second : 7 : 
zi + concert pitch (commonly called | peiz, POS Ni pect: 
ifu pitch), used in concert and operatic music during the OR P Pg. pez = It. L for 
from abont 1e nineteenth century, varying for the same A = ÐP; -D'A ttie miT 
ly called tow 0 to 455 vibrations; French pitch (common- Gr. 71004, he fir-tre os 
pitch), the diapason normal adopted by the tine, alsothe veut, 


emy in 1859, for the same A 435 vibrations; in to 
an arbitrary pitch for middle C, ob- es 
the nearest power of 2, that is, 256 vibra- “prenus 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


hard when cold, 
tile elements 
he resi- 


ut all Europe is boiled 
1 of pitch serveth to 


g, Cle 
rougho 
nis kint 
-other uses. | ; 
aor maand, tr. of Pliny, Xvi A 
mde turpentine which exud 
oe aeS [An improper ust 
of indefinite meaning used 
* kind of bituminous material, 
fluid varieties (mal- 


£ med i itch, and 

2 eof shall be turned into pite a 
brimstone, and theland there’ Tenan 
rd and brit- 
ari by incision 
yd probably other 
of Rurope, pe rhaps for- 
a mild rubefacient, and 
1 byin- 


arious pa 
s used ns 
oses. It is often replaced 
utes, — Canada pitch, # res 
hemlock-spruce, T'suga (Abi 
t is used in medicine 

Also called hemlock-pitch and (im- 
tic mineral pitch. See 
pitumen.— Min- 


See minerai. 
1, te [< 
; from the 1 
with pitch: 


ME. pitchen (= Sw. becka 
joun.] 1. To smear 
as, to pitch the seams 
ca ae itched potte he wol hem glene [collect], 
a at oon day and nyght hem Tene. 
£ Palladius, Husbondrie (B. E. 

and wi itched Cables were twined about the 
t and well pite STakiuyts Voyages, I. 593. 


T, S), p. 90. 
Greal K i 
pails of their shippes. 

puch it [the ark) within 


and without with pitch. 
Gen, vi. 14, 
2, To make piteh-dark ; darken. [Rare.] 


The welkin pitched with sudden cloud. Addison, 


3 In brewing, to add to (wort) the yeast for 
ihepurpose of setting up fermentation.—Pitched 
paper. See paper. 
pitch? (pich), v. è. [An assibilated form of pich4, 
wn of peak2.] To lose flesh in sickness ; fall 
way; decline. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
jitth-and-toss (pich’and-tos’), n. A game in 
which the players piteh coins at a mark, that 
ue whose coin lies nearest to the mark having 
theprivilego of tossing up all the coins together 
mae the coins that eome down 
= ). The next nearest player tosses those that 
fl, and re 
OE 
Two or three chimney sweeps, two or thre yi 
Hhaying at pitch E i their Browns.” a 
vith Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 109. 
Hehe eee See breast-wheel. 
tich blend (pich blak), a. Black as pitch. 
titm, usua pooh blond), n. An oxid of ura- 
ihly in oct emng in pitehy black masses, 
ee, Also pechblend, pech- 
block (vi + tiraninite. 
abel eek (ich’blok),, n. 
«nil for suppor 


Hite 


i: In melat-working, 
aes ing the object to be worked 
or angle. at it can bo turned at any 
Š ha is sup fe he bottom of the block is hemispher- 
it ndati: Dock. T a corresponding hollow of a bed 
Eltos hetwerı or certain work a pad of leather 
RA ly to ne meen this and the pitch-block. It is used 
5 tl chasing, Port sheet-metal ware during the opera- 

board ( 
i “builder 


tt consists of a piece of thin 
i igħtangled triangle, of which 
ar the helene ne tread of the steps, and 
vich’ bot) : of the riser. 


payin 3 $ A boat in which pitch 


A chain composed 
t riveted ¥ 
techn e(pieh ee of wheels. teeman 

e which woul kl), n. In toothed wheels 
aro in Pond bisect al] the teeth. When 
uch one Baan are sọ arranged that their 

o her, Also called pitch-line. 

n. 


1. A ki : : 
w „4. A kind of bitumi- 
iak Brande and Cox. 
1a. Darkas pitch; very 


was ng mog, 
ne 
i the night Was pitch dark. 
lackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 
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pitched (picht), p. a. 1. Fully prepared for 


beforehand, and deliberately entered upon by 


both sides wi al array: y À 
B Se formal ar ray: used specifically 


In the mean-time, two Armies flye i 
foure swords and bucklers, Pad Hee Lees tlt 
not receiue it for a pitched fielde? pert 
Sir P. Sidney Apol. for i 
pa i Y. A . for Poetrie, 
In five pitched fields he well maintained 
The honoured place his worth obtained 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 16. 
The event of a pitched hattle wor h elion and 
The event of s attle won gave the rebelli 
the Cent) government a standing Eada A ee 
specia bility before foreign powers it had hard dared hope 
r The Century, XXXVL he, 
2. Sloped; sloping: as, a high-pitched roof 
Wall fixtures . . . are equa service: 
are pitched as when they ne fae eae itil 
T. D. Lockwood, Elect. 


Mag., and Teleg., p. 157. 


pitchelongest, adv. [ME.; < pitchi + - 
adv. gen. es] endore. pitera E Saa 


Hede it that the hedes of hem alle 

Into sum greet diche petehelotgës fallen 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T, 8.), p. 150, 
piina maa n. [< pitch] + -crl.] 1. One 
who ptehes. (a) In ball-games, the play J erve. 
the ball to the batsman. See vabal TE e he 5 

who pitches reaped grain or hay upon the wagon. : 

2. In coal-mining, one who attends to loading 
at the shaft or other place of loading. [North 


eet ~Pitcher’s box, in base-ball, the station of the 


1g, 


let (= OHG. pechari, G. becher), < ML. picartum, 
bicarium, a goblet, < G Koc, an earthen wine- 
cup, wine-jar: see bea J] 1. A vessel with 
an open spout and generally with a handle, used 
for holding water, milk, or other liquid. 

And . . . behold, Rebekah came forth with her pitcher 
on her shoulder; and she went down unto the well, and 
drew water, Gen. xxiv. 45. 


T11 take a pitcher in ilka hand, 
And do me to the well. 
Sir William Wallace (Child's Ballads, VI. 239). 


Dipping deep smooth pitchers of pure brass 
Under the bubbled wells. 
A. C. Swinburne, At Eleusis. 
2. In bot., a specially adapted tubular or cup- 
shaped modification of the leaf of certain plants, 
particularly of the genera Nepenthes and Sar- 
racenia; an ascidium. See ascidiwn, pitcher- 
plant, Nepenthes, and Sarrace nia.—Pitchers have 
ears, there may be listeners overhearing us: a punning 
proverb. little pitchers have long ears it ap- 


In the form 
plies to children. 

Not in my house, Lucentio, for, you know, 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 4. 62. 


pitcher-mant (pich’ér-man), n. Ahard drinker. 
shoemaker in ten 


pitcher-men. 
Poor Robin (1738). (Nares.) 


pitcher-mold (pich’ér-mold), n- A terra-cotta 
mold in which large pieces of stoneware and 
other pottery were formerly made. See pitcher- 
molding. S ae 
pitcher-molding (pich’ér-mol"ding), n In 
ceram., the operation of casting in & pitcher- 
mold. The mold is filled with the clay ina very diluted 
form; this being poured out, & little remains adhering to 
the mold; as soon as this isdry, the operation is repeated, 
and so.on until the requisite thickness 18 obtained. The 
vessel so cast is separated from the mold by amingni a 
low heat; and the handles, spout, etc., are attache eT- 
ward. R 
pitcher-nose (ene n. 
eet with a bent-down Hp. oes 
pitcher-plant (pich’ ér-plant),. Aplantw hose 
leaves are 80 modified as to dorm a gitohe ee 
ascidium. See cut under ascidium. The pitcher 
commonly contains a liquid, and is adapted to Oey 
and assimilation of insects. The common North Amet i 
can pitcher- plant is Sarracenia purperea (sce cut in EER 
column), and the parrot-beaked HEE A Cte 
‘lorida is S. psittacina. (See > t. Ca 
A en ant, sometimes called calf s-head, isnt 
the allied gen ia. Heliamphera nutans, © 
the Sarraceniace®, 
Venezuela. A Jarge 


jan pitcher-plant y 
Indian DC Eaa pitcher-plant, se 


E soh’er-shapt).d. In 
pitcher-shaped ADIGE See ascidium, 2. 
ing the shape of a pitcher EN vase having 


i sch/er-vas), Mt 
Di Co gu ith spout and handle 
form of jauidre with sp f 
hena i PER distinguished from a pitcher 
i ~i- merely decorative. 
aad ( Sey a. In masonry, having 


the arris cut Eas put the face beyond the arris- 


For not one 
But are boon blades, true 


A form of fau- 


p „plant of the mountains ¢ 
is a pitcher: plan e nat 


the genus epenthes. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


pitching-temperature 


27 et 

SASEN 

AAA PAN 
reai 

and the style wi 

b, jongite: 

la of the style, seeni 


from a 


edge left projecting and comparatively rough, 
being simply dressed with a pitching-chisel: 
said of a block or of a whole piece of masonry. 
pitch-farthing (pich’fiir’rning), n. [< piteh, 
v., ar obj. farthing.) Same as chuck-farthing. 
pitch-fieldt (pich’féld), n. A pitched battle. 
There has been a pitchjeld, my child, between the 
naughty Spaniels and the Englishmen, 
‘Beau, and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 2. 
pitchfork (pich’fork),”. 1. A fork for lifting 
and pitching hay or the like. (a) A fork with a 
long handle and usually two prongs or tines, used for 
moving hay, sheaves of grain, straw, ete, (D) A fork with 
a short handle and three or four prongs, used for lifting 
manure, ete. ; a dung-fork. 
2. A tuning-fork. 
pitchfork (pich’fork), v. t. 


r 


[< pitchfork, n.] 1. 

To lift or throw with a pitchfork. Hence—2, 
To put, throw, or thrust suddenly or abruptly 
into any position. 

Your young city curate pitchforked into a rural benefice, 
when all his sympathies and habits and training arë of 
the streets streety, is the most forlorn, melancholy, and 
dazed of all human creatures. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIL 277. 
pitchiness (pich‘i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being pitchy; hence, blackness; darkness. 
pitching (pich’ing), 7. [Verbal n. of pitch! 
v.] 1. The act of throwing or hurling.—2, 4 
facing of dry stone laid upon a bank as a pro- 
tection against the wash of waves or current; 

a lining or sheathing of masonry. 

Timber laden steamers of nearly, if not quite, 1060 tons 
burthen run up to Wisbech, some twelve miles up the 
Nene, the banks of which, moreover, are steep, being held 
up by faggotting and stone pitching. 

The Engineer, LXVII. 139. 

The channel is to be made of clay with rubble stone 
pitching. Rankine, Steam Engine, § 140. 
3. In leather-manuf., same as bloom}, 6 (d). En- 
cyc. Brit., XIV. 384.—4. In brewing, the admix- 
ture of yeast with the wort to initiate fermenta- 
tion. Also called setting the wort. 

pitching (pich‘ing), p-a. (Cpitehd, v.) In gun., 
noting the fire of cannon at full charge against 
an object covered in front byaworkora natural 
obstacle. Farrow, Mil. Eneye., IL. 531, 
pitching-machine (pich’ing-ma-shén”), m, A 
machine used by brewers for coating the inte- 
riors of barrels or easks with pitch. 
pitching-pence (pich’ing-pens), n. Money paid 
for the privilege of pitching or setting down 
merchandise in a fair or market, generally one 
penny per sack or pack. (Great Britain.] 
pitching-piece (pich’ing-pés), n. In joinery, 
SAME AS ApProNn-plece. 
pitching-stable (pich‘ing-sté*bl), n. 
of Cornish granite used for paving. 


A variety 


į pitching-tem erature (pich’ ing-tem” pér-a- 


tar), n. In brewing, the temperature ot the 
wort at the time the yeast is added to it. This 
temperature has an im rtant influence on the activity 
of the fermentation. The English practice is to cool the 
wort to from 51” to 64” F. The Bavarian brewers cool 
the wort to from 45° to 50° F. Between these extremes 
the temperature is regulated according to the tempera- 
ture of the tun-room or jermenting-room and the strength 
of the wort, which is pitched at a lower temperature in 
summer than in winter, and at a lower temperature with 
light beers intended for immediate use than for strong 
stocr-ales or porter. Wort for pale ales is also pitched at 
a low ‘emperature. 
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ark-brown inclining toward black: 


T a r: 1. A kind of 4, Inzool..d 
tch: hing- ich'ing-töl), n. 1. A kind of “ons. 
tone- ae Con Sg tool, made of antler Con nara conl; or coal ov. 
other hard t d anciently used pit-coat (1 ines or pits: distinguished fy 
Bre car tor akini of tone in making tained from pines EE its ; stinguis an 
valtot egal E talent king, a too charcoal. [Great ari am: ; 

—2, In waleh-making, 2. of the prime Lords of the Court have got 


F 


arrow-heads, ete. ras ion Divers . - + De ae ARE NE Ry 
for placing tho wheels of watches in posit the sole Patent of making all Boris ORI arith 1 it-coal. and other assimilato 
saad 54. e ‘hich c ed pri 
between the plates. n brewing: is See aoe ysta : 
Sh ncn ge sok), n. Same as t-cock. empty 4 © Toned. 
pitching-yeast (pich’ing-yé t), A at beer, pit-cock (pit kok), n. Same as pet-coch other produi PAVE lost thats A 
(a) Yeast obtained from fermenti H, Knight. under alburniin some 


A use in pitching worls. | | p (pit’krā’tèr), n. A volcanic crater 2. I 
and intended for use in pl A ng pit-crater (pit sra WET); te > M anat.: 
Yeast which has heen prepared i ae a the bottom of a pit or gulf. . the medull 
worts by washing it with pure wy, S 1 covered The old cone had, like Mt. Loa or the Maui volcano, a Thon a 
the stufl-vat, and abrag it w ew Meer great pit-erater at aes adic eee ate with a large hole fon 4 
Ml < a day or longer, Amer, Jour. Sci., 3A ser., XXXII. 251, along, > for th 
in the vat in a cool place Tor £ niteh-pot. _, : EAO OF De 
pitch-kettle (piel RHA a Set pitehckete ite met n. r A Mome poesi As pte a (0) The central or 
ich ys « piteous (pit e-us), a s t8, pylyous, In the Pecear 
pltchkottlen (P sitwitha pite i-kettle, and thus P EOS, pitivous, pytevous, petevous, pilous, pitos, Dy condere esati the pith ot 
east into helpless darkness; puzzled. [Rare] POR. pitos, piteus, F. piteux = Pr. piatos, pie- 


R AR? 1e g 
a Spinalis, D1 
Vertebres 


3 Peo ; 0— i y ; 3. Stre 
preliminaries settled, s. pitos, pidos = Sp. piadoso = Pg. piadoso, pie- + SYength: virop. 
Tain fit myself pitehiettled, mae ee iss ie pia toso, pictoso, < ME ote PETA Kara Rig Bas force, 
And eae ae Dt a letter. : ful, < L. pieta(t-)s, piety, ML. pity: see pity.] Hath me biratt rat it Wol enyen 
How an Epistle to Robert Lloyd, 1. 82 (Davies) J yl] of pity or compassion; compassion- she, Chaucer, Proj, tee ani 
] ale (pich1ād) n, See ladle. ate; affected by pity. Sena is the pith of the 1 ee 
=, ’ ay ` ti gres, 
pitch-ladle ahlin), n, Same as piteh-cirele. ‘A more suetter, humble, and amyable, To mynystre ard i onde, an 
pitch-line eua h’ *. fe ral) n Same as Gentile, debonair, sage, wise, and connyng, > © make t] 
pitch-mineral (pie TOS err Curtois, pitewous, and charitable, Ishall dowhat 
bitumen and asphaltun. L ay f Sche ynto the pore ful gret good doing. pith in him, tT en for that 
pitch-opal (pic tō'pal), n. Aninferior kind o Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6247. rie n. George El 
opal. lena init But of his petcose tender moder, alasse ! i map Concentrated force; ol 
ich'ōr. n. Pitch-blende; uraninile. I am verray sure, vigor of thought, FE ce; closeness.) 4 
pitch-ore (pich’or), n inl : The wo and payn passis alle othere. ght and Style, ! ness ang 


’ > pinel, D : X And he ano i 3 
Dame giai Apmp amen aait one CTD TOARE inaua 
e Sone of a piece o music TR Ae mer ee boned, ii. 141. Traon that think matenon ean 
DE ELEn OE An in Irom ah o oller å Ra 2. Such as to excite pity or move to compas- Puh and matter lo oteritzoik A 
tone ns Aor C, or one of several tones. In the latter case sion; affecting; lamentable; sorrowful; mourn- 5, Condensed substance 1 Poctaste, s.) 


ne Fe a eon oF nee rine ful; sad: as, a piteous look; lain case. sence. OT matters quin. 
Dene orn 7 f the ree And than he seide a pitouse worde : ‘Ha! Cleodalis,” Perhaps y te s 
thjatiattacs the ifree length a ene eee ne kr quod he, “I crye the mercy of the trespace that I hauc ps you mark'd not iy athe pith ofall, 
He had an ingenious servant, by name Licinius, always 40) a-gein the, ffor I se well I am come to myn ende.” fie (Shak Shak., T. of thes. ELpL 
attending him with a pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate Merlin (L. E.’ e [Shakspere] could take Ulysses away fro 7 
the voice. Steele, Spectator, No. 228. 5 p and expand the shrewd and crafty i m Hoir, 
7 ich’plis‘tér), n. See plaster. The most piteous tale of Lear. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 214. man whose words are the pith of histor PORE: 
AE (plekpotat), n. The ne ofcon- St. Pitiful; paltry; poor: as, pitcous amends. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser, p.2% 
Pe PA the teh dine GAGA to two engaged Millon. =8yn. 2. Doleful, woful, rueful, wretched, dis- 6. W eight; moment; importance, 
wheels. IresSINg:, a li T {ME tov 7 Enterprises of great pith and moment. 
piteously (pit’é-us-li), adv. [< ME. petevously, Shak., Hamlet (ed, Knight), iL L& 


greene Me ect A AE pitously; < piteous + -ly2.] Ina piteous man- Discoid pith. See discoid. 

Tetto tho axis: Rankine, Steam Engine, 153, uer; pleadingly; as if for pity or mercy; pith (pith), v. t. [< pith, n.] To introducem 

pitch-polisher (pich’pol‘ish-ér), n, An instru- mournfully; sadly; dreadfully. instrument into the cranial erenn a d 
ment of metal for polishing curved surfaces of Forsoth to hym p full peteuously. (an animal, asa frog), and destroy the cer- 

P 3) mane Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 35 brospinal axis or a part of it. 

glass, as lenses, specula, ete. It varies in form rea 5 ne = 
according to the nature of the work. Its surface is ruled Word it, prithee, pitcously. Shak., A. and C., iv. 13. 9. spear from above intended to fall upon the head cr 


R na 5 ar Arom ton iene Brit, XIU £2 
piteousness (pit’é-us-nes), n. The character or pith the animal, ete. Encyc. Brit, XIU 


ge iron pot used 


N 


to support the ground. pit-head (pit’hed), n. 
mining-shaft or -pit, or the g) 


tion. Pitfalls are much used for the capture of large “-ed2.] Having à pi 
animals in Africa and India and elsewhere, and are some- specifically (a) to tapen ore acre 
times fitted with stout sharp-pointed upright stakes in- 5. Cobbald), and (L) to yeno: 


itch giv sf y eri 
eM aaor tended to transfix the animal which falls upon them. Crotalide, known o a -headed vipe i 
contains. Pitch-tankards are still used in Ger- Poor bird! thou'ldst never fear the net nor lime, and cut under pit iy ih-6-kan’throp); 


many with certain kinds of beer, such as the Lichten- The pitfall nor the gin. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 35. pithecanthrope (i -ithecanthropi] 


hainer. The modern German pitch-tankards are made of vithecanthropus : See 1 


A Now, poor and basel A ropi. 
eo garos held together by wooden hoops, and the Thou sett’st toils to betray ee and, like the peasant the supposed pitheeanth: j} 
ea area o on tankards were made in the sameway. That dares not mect the lion in the face, rehistoric man... - 
pltch-tree (pich’tré), n. The kauri-pine or the _Digg’st crafty pit.falls. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. _ Prehistory Gr pithecanthrope. 
Amboyna pine, as the sources of dammar- z NE man-monkey, orp y Man) 
resins; also, the Norway spruce, as yielding Are dim uncertain shapes that cheat the sight, : thropi (pith76-kan 
Aud pitfalls lurk in shade along the ground. ithecan ‘thecantirop"ss 


Burgundy pitch. i 
eae b Bryant, Journey of Life. ` [NL., Poe arOpuroe, MAN 


ropes) 0 
ape-men, pithecanthrop® h 


À i < i SET 
F Able to shew us the ways of the Lord straight and faith- Fithecanthropl, oF a me 
pitfalling dispenses. ; Milton, Divorce, Pref. Pithecia a an ape 


pit-fish (pit’fish), n. A small fish of the Indian 1804), ¢ Gr. 


5 th : 
Be aes =) fy a z mical genus 0 sag 8 k 
found floating u ocean, about tho size of a smelt, colored green typica h species 
very pitehy sablo ome spring E and yellow. TIt has the power of protruding and taining hes Fre kno Jowillg E: 
Woodward, On Fossils. Yetracting its eyes at pleasure. couxio. = geo cut E 
a z pitfoldt (pit’fold). n. [< pit! + fold2; appar. AAEE inisg 1 
i dread uc] an a $ itfi i 3 atr 1 ine 
Crabbe, Works, 11.100. oy ciara agent pitfall; a trap thecia ES g tl i 
ee In her cheek’s pi i t. of Cebidae in, the DY i 
gben Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 508). tho cerebel geivons; d l 
oner, Shipwreck, ii, nii fame (pit’fram), n. The framework of a mo uy Chiropoti si o 
ae -pit. Be pype) CU 
t-game (pit’gim), n. See gamel. thecia (the Y Pingst): T 
it- guide (pitgid), n. In a mining-shaft, a bar pitheclD, cing 4), a8 4 
y.s. Which serves as a guide for the cage. tonti oid (pi-the r an a 
Pith), n. [< ME, pith, pithe, pythe, < AS. pitheco f gy, riðu ppe 
h, = MD. pitte, D. pit, marrow, ker- CHE Resembling 


Ditte, pit, LG. pitte, pit, also ped- % = 


il Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ge, containing the sin- 
gle genus Pithophora, 
Reproduction is by means 
of nor xual resting spores 
and prolific cells, no sexual 
mode of reproduction hav- 
ing as yet been detected, 
pithos (pith’os), n. [< 
Gr. ziHoc: see def.] In 
Gr. antiga, a form of 
earthenware vase, of 
very large size and 
spheroid shape, used 
for the storage of wine, 
oil, grain, ete., and 
sometimes for the buri- C10 Pithos, now in the court- 
al of dead bodies. 


cut or prepared from the pith of a plant, and 
used for paper. See rice-paper. 


ne tothe higher as distinguish- Strong; robust. 

onging ea gimian; ant hropoid, Beside her pithsome health and vigor. 
/ jower an if or pert aining to an R. D. Blackmore, Clara Vaughan, lxii, (Encyc. Diet.) 
2, Loosely, pith-tree (pith’tré), n. The ambash. 


apes 
ape. ey - : ; 
slated to an Paa ape; a simian. pith-work (pith’werk), n. Useful or ornamen- 


f the tribe Ingeæ, the nature of or full of pith; containing or 
which are 
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Pithophoracez (pith’6-fo-ra’sc-4 pit-saw 
< Pithophora + “tecer, | TA denbe nee ANE., That’s villanons. and shows a most pitiful ambition in 
order of conferyoid al- fully distinct the foot that nses ft, Shak., Hamlet, iii, 2 49. 


"Tis pitiful 
To court a grin when you should ities Meal) 
Cowper, Task, ii. 468. 


pitifully (pit’i-fil-i j on 
(ah With osname i), ade, Ina pitiful manner, 


Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearta. 

: Book of Common Prayer \Eng.), Lesser Litany. 
(i) So as to excite pity; wretchedly, 

Now many Ages since the Greek To sia not only ime 
paired, and pitifully deg Sati pe datas a 
in her Amplitude and Vul- 

Howell, Letters, ii. 57. 


fi Those men who give themselves airs of bravery on re- 
ecting upon the last scenes of others may behave the 
most pitifully in thelr own, Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 


yardofGrace Cherch, NewYork, Ditifulness (pit’i-fil-nes), n. The state or 


quality of being pitiful, in any sense, 


ith- vith’ pa’ per) Peepers eS epee IA A 
pith-paper (pith'pā”pėr), n. A very thin film pitikinst, interj. [< pity + -kin.] A diminutive 


of pity, used interjectionally, generally in con- 
junction with ods for God's, See ods-pitikins. 


A - i 
+ Couxlo pithecia satanas). e fe et r jur 
plack Couxio (Pi pithsome (pith’sum), a. [< pith + -some.] pitiless (pit'i-les). a. [< pity +-less.] 1. With- 


out pity; hard-hearted. 
The pelting of the pitiless storm. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 2. 
2. Exciting no pity; unpitied. 


So do T perish pitiless, through fear. 
Sir J. Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, sig. G. i, 


r ropoi 
y, AD anthropos yg/bi-um), n. [NL: tal articles made of the pith of trees, especially 
thé-kO-16'bi-um), 1" na f the pith of trees, es pecially -gyn BR eer ` ; : i 
nob ius, 1829), so called non the thos mane in Tnain from that of Æs NOAA ful gh See orne rathen nA gies 
mre he curved pods to a monkey's asperd, ee cuschynomenc. x itilessly (pit’i-les-li), adv. In a pitiless man- 
ance of th + 2680r, dim. of pithy (pith’i), a. [Early mod. E. also pitthie, a ts h H aa 


a ar, lobe, oF legume.] A genus of  pyththy; (late ME. pythy; < pith + -y1.] 1, Of pitilessness (pit’i-les-nes), n. The state of be- 


ing pitiless. 


abounding with pith: as, a pithy stem; a pithy pit-kiln (pit’kil),”. An oven for the manufac- 


ture of coke from coal. 


One who works in a pit, as in coal-mining, in 


e substance.— 2. Full of pith or force; forcible; 
i eta 7 A $ Bogie 
: ‘and somewhat fleshy. There are containing much in a concentrated or dense pitlet, n. Same as pickle®. 
is widely dispersed in the tropics, especially of form; of style, sententious: as, a pithy saying pitman (pit’man), 7.5 pl. pilmen (-men). 1. 
and Asia. They are either unarmedor thorny with or expression 5 = 
n stipular spines. They bear glandular bipinnate oer x 


aflets, and globose To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual 


er, acl many small or Hoealare cr 38 } 
iles bals ite flowers, with long anc very numer M 
i e aa important species, P. dulce, a ree Than hath been taught by any of my trade. 


of Mexico, and there called guamuchil, contains Shak., T. of the $., iii. 1. 68. 
niga sweet pulp, for which they are boiled and Your counsel, good Sir Thomas, is so pithy 


my Introduced into the Philippine Islands, and thence That I am won to like it. 
A Indla, ws how Gaal {hers Ge S a- Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 12. 
. sarind, (Comparetamarind.) Several other species au 8 3 PE pi 
e edible pods, as P. filifolium, the wild tamarind- P Lamh maa EASi pithy criticism of Spenser 
an f ted Jamalca, a large tree distinguished by the twice- Jen no canas ‘Lowell sable * Books; 2d sér., pi 177 
T trate leaves from the true tamarind, whose les Lowell, Among my eet: DAL 
se el and He Samam ie cen i also called 3, Given to the use of pithy or forcible expres- 
„mang, and rain-tree. The bark of some species gi 
isa gum, that of others an astringent drug, acd that SIONS: F 
5 others, as P, bigeminum, the soap-bark tree, and P, mi- In his speech he was fine, eloquent, and pithy. 
cH) ‘att , 7 y A + + - Rob i 
E Grnt Afp pooni or shagbark of the West Indies, Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i- 
orce of soap. Several other species are cultivated In all these Goodman Fact was very short but pithy; for 
F een trees under the name cur? brush-bean. he was a plain home-spun man. Addison, 
ea Availlét species, usually a shrub, is the cat’s-claw, also hi red 
a allel iephritie (ree or black bead.tvee, of Jamaica, See A white-haired man, 
He tho algarrobilla, eeror ae aE Pithy of speech, and merry when he would. 
W Bryant, Old Man’s Counsel. 


Pithecus (pi-thé’kus A $ 
A L pile 3 & a aa Gro mioy, 1o =Syn. 2 and 3, Terse, laconic, concise, pointed, senten- 
tt i a ; anape.} A genus tious. Be > 
E S same as Simia. 3 pitiable (pit‘i-a-bl), a. [6 OF. pitiable, pite- 
4 Tithe(cus) + Te; pi : i 
Mean A genus of lemurs: pity; worthy of orexciting compassion: applied 
ndris and Lichanotus. to persons or things. 


W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ties, temptations, moral necessities, mistakes, errors, for 


‘i ihily (pi every thi is pitiable. Jer. Taylor, Sermons, I. vii. 
ol Whily (pith’i-ti), Gili, every thing that is pitta 5 


rith close In a pithy manner; The pitiable persons relieved are Constanti ander sou 


ith; pithy 
p 7 pithy, 


applicati 
ud bly; ation or concentrated force; “Ye “It ye have grieved, 
i Mess (pithine Ye are too mortal to be pitiable, - A 
U R vty th’i-nes), n. The character of be- The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 


‘Mra. Browning, Drama of Exile. 


ayy Str . 
1 | Oepies ceueths concentrated force: as, 


@/mér), n. [NL. (Lesson), able, F. pitoyable; as pity + -able.) Deserving p 


tatuli (pith’ fis > y s z i 
h Apith’fal), a. [K pith + -ful.] Full of In the Gospel, he makes abatement of humane infirmi- p 


sawing timber, ete. Specifically —2. The man 
who looks after the pumping machinery within 
the shaft of amine.—8. In mach., the rod which 
connects a rotary with a reciprocating part, 
either for imparting motion to the latter or 


Harvester Pitman.— a, knives; 4, cutter-bar; c, pitman connection; 
d, pitman; ¢, crank-wrist. 


taking motion from it, as that which couples a 
crank with a saw-gate, or a steam-piston with 
its crank-shaft, ete. Also called connecting- 
rod. See also cut under stone-breaker. 
pitman-box (pit‘man-boks). n. The metal strap 
and brasses which embrace the crank-wrist of 
the driving or driven wheel of a pitman. Also 
called, more commonly, rod-end. 
itman-coupling (pit’man-kup‘ling), 1. Any 
means, as a rod-end, for connecting a pitman 
with the part which drives or is driven by it. 
itman-head (pit’man-hed), n. The block or 
enlargement at the end of a pitman where con- 
nection is made with the member to which it 
imparts motion or with the mechanism from 
which it receives motion. l 
pitman-press (pit’man-pres), n. A press which 
is worked by a pitman connection with a shaft, 
instead of by an eccentrie or other device. 
Such presses are used for drawing, cutting, shearing, 


j; ji 88 of a reply E Site Sy itiable state Å $ AO 
7 mi pieh les), oR pith +-less.) 1. With pitiableness (pit/i-g-blnes),”. A pitiable stamp ng, and for packing materials requiring light pres- 
a vanti -less. i h- ' ition. ve 3 e. s PE r 
ye Men anting strength; weak, Stiably (pit/i-a-bli), adv. Inapitiable manner. 1 i+ martin (pit’mar’tin), n- The bank-swallow 
From no UY and pithless, ar Pii dlyt (pitid-i), adv- In a condition orstate for sand-martin, Cotile or Clivicola riparia, 
i . Lacki man's best joys Churehith the Times. Mo be MN : which nests ingravel-pits and like places, See 
ibe The ns mg Cogency or for 3 F “v and piltiedly to be counted alone, thatis eut under bank-swallow. 
satia agomentat orce. me An properly angai Feltham, Resolves, ii. it-mirk (pit’mérk), 4. [A corruption of pick- 
the character ary aeh We too often allow to +445 (pit/i-er), n ¢ pity + -crl,] One who ‘mirk, dial. form of “pitch-murk: see pitch? and 
ttiot (pit (lice Ha et P tiet Pipp Gauden, Hieras istes, Pp T: murk.| Pitch-dark; dark as pitch. [Scotch.] 
Spec NOE’ ho g ate, ii. PIMs. cuin pal) pi -ful . Full o ig Lit ’s very pit-mirk. 
Metia | Lol SA he i pity + -ful.] ; ‘The night is mirk, and it's very pit-miri. 
n illy, a i A small hollow or pit; pitiful (pit ft) Lonate: having a feeling Archie af Ca'field (Child's Ballads, VI. 90). 
Nave y a pustulo of small- DA snd sympathy for the distressed. It's pit-mirk—but there 's no {il turn on the road but 
nie 0 = s 3 beat Scott, Guy Mannering, x 
"j hepp ON a lady siak on seo not; they are pitiful; twa 3 ¥ 3 
r ki UD the pim vie E eh the small pocks, only to Cur to fhe general wrong of Rome - « - pitoust, a. A Middle English form of piteous. 
F in ca And Vanish 0 Strike them in again, And ihe this deed on Cesare) yo. iii 1, 160. pitouslyt, adv- A Middle English form of pite- 
Ff Oph u and Fl. Fai F PEE ously. 
Pra there ee Maid ot tho Tnn, il. 3: cite pity or compas- i it? A very 1 n fat- 
thot’ ii A iti fitted to excite piis Lps tpan (pit'pan), n. A very iong, narrow, fla’ 
BY 4 206, log a Tor), m. [NL. (Wittrock, 2. Exciting 07 deplorable; sad: as, a pitiful Aad trough-like canoe, with thin and flat 


fr 1 tn, ine e stor ck, sion; miserable; | 
tmd CUSE be De Storage-vase (see pill- Fee pitiful look. 
‘ iy earl, SR condition; a piti ; 
) at Botani ] A small genus of con- E a strange, ‘twas passing Strange 


i$ etected i In faith, ‘twas ‘ul. 
Gr Cocca is wore taney Sant A ae 
Ta itg, i aa , xLora 
i Ni otc ihe tai oe found in tropical ne Pilgrims ..- - stood still, and 
G ney bareta bling Cag posed of branching fila- they knew that the KOTE Pilgrim's Progress, 
i Uther DADed cella ween, presenting here its littleness or meanness 


hin rpt Ustin, Very rich i = ae A 
2a Manga Sued by the peculiar develop. S: TO be pitic ant] con 
i , 


paltry; insigni temptible; despicable. 
, 


y 


rojecting ends, used in navigating rivers and 
T a Central America. Imp. Dict. 


nat (pit’pat), ade. and n. Same as pitapat. 
vii Chit’ pit), n: {Imitative.] An American 


shook their heads, for honey-creeper of the family Corebide ; a guit- 


were in & pitiful case. > ne) REA 
336. t Also pippit. ; 
5 es iai) n. A saw working in a pit, as 


i a large saw used for cutting timber, operated 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 


$ 


Digitized by 


two men, one 
Beno (called 
the _ pit-sawyer) 
stands in the pit 
below the log 
ihat is being 
sawed, and the 
other (called the 4 


le 


top-sarwyer) on |] 
e (lt 
awyer (pit’- : 
VAD a. Seo Sy i 
Hehe dipit j 
t-specked (pit’- | 
ess a. Marred | \ 


by pits or small 
depressed spots, 
as fruit. 

Pitta (pivi) m. 


| 
Jila 
ail 


(NL. (Vieillot, : > 
1816); from the Pit-saws. 

andles for top-sawyer ; 4, č, handles 
Telugu name.) ES oe ehanks; d,d, blades. In 
1 è typical No. reis prolonged and curved sothat the 
rn HTA pit sawyer may stand out of line with the 
enus of Pittidæ, Tahing Sawdust. No. a shows a pit frame: 
} i in which the saw, stiffened by a fr 
including most of ores amd ther Bian in NO. 


the Old World Z 
ant-thrushes, as P. coronata, Also called Citta. 
Seo Brachyurus, and cut under Pittidæ.— 2. 
p ¢.] Any member of this genus. 
pittacal (pit’a-kal), n. [Also pittacall; = F. 
ittacale, < Gr. zirra, mioca, pitch, + Katdc, 
eautiful.] A blue substance used in dyeing, 
originally produced from the tar of beech-wood. 
pittance (pit’ans), n. [< ME. pitance, Pann 
pytance, pytawnee, < OF. pitance, an allowance 
at food in a monastery, F. pitance = Sp. pi- 
tanza = Pg. pitança = Olt. pietanza, piatanza, 
It. pietanza, dial. pitanza, an allowance, daily 
subsistence (ML. reflex pitantia, pitancia, pic- 
tantia, allowance of food ina monastery); cf. 
OF. robe de pitance, a uniform; pitance, pitence, 
an anniversary service; lit. ‘a pious office or 
service,’ ‘a pious dole,’ ‘an act of piety or pity,’ 
< ML, pictantia, <*pietan(t-)s, ppr. of “pietare,an 
assumed verb (> Sp. pitar), dole out allowances 
of food, orig. of any alms, < L. pieta(t-)s, piety, 
pity, merey: see piety, pity. Cf. ML. miseri- 
cordia, a monastic repast, lit. ‘pity,’ ‘merey’: 
see misericorde. According to Du Cange, 
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resulting from defective de- 


the enamel, r 
oa See prosenchyma. — Pitted 


velopment. — Pitted tissue. 
vessel. See rest. 
pitter!t (pit7er), t. t 
To murmur; patter. 
When sommers heat hath dried up the springs, 
And when his pitfering streames are low and thin, 
: Greene (Park’s Heliconia, ITI. 67). 
pitter? (pit’¢r), n. [< pith + -¢r?.] 1. One who 
removes pits or stones from fruit.—2. An im- 
plement for removing the stones from such fruit 
as plums aud peaches; afruit-stoner. [U. S.] 
pitterarot, ”. Same as pederero for paterero. 
Jn an original MS. Accompt of Arms delivered up at 
Inverary in obedience of the Act of Parliament for secur- 
ing the peace of the L 1717, mention is made of 
vo pitteraroes, one broken. i 
Aa : N. and Q., 7th scr., VIIT. 198, 
See pittizite. 
[NL., < Pitta + -idz.j 


[A dim. var, of patier2,) 


itticite, 7. Se 
ittidæ (pit’i-de), n. pl. 
A family of me- 
somyodian or 
songless passe- 
rine birds, typi- 
fied by the ge- 
nus Pitta; the 
Old World ant- 
thrushes. They 
are of stout form, 
with very short 
tail, and long and 


being given to both. See ant-thrush, and compare cuts 
under Formicarius and Pittide. 


the pittine (pit’in), a. Of or pertaining to the pit- 


word (in the assumed orig. form ML. *pictantia) “tas, or ant-thrushes of the Old World. 


meant orig. ‘an allowance of the value of a pic- 
ta,’ < picta, a small coin issued by the Counts of 
Poitiers, < LL. Pictavium, the capital of the Pic- 
tavi, < Pictavi, for L. Pictones, a people in Gaul. 
This view is accepted by Skeat as possible, but 
apart from the consideration of the preceding 
pyle, which is confirmed by the evidence, 
. pictantia is not a likely form to be made 
from picta in such a sense, and there is no eyi- 
dence that picta was in such general circula- 
tion as to make it a measure of yalue.] 1, An 
allowance or dole of food and drink; hence, 
ee ee ma portion or allowance assigned or 
n, er of food or money; { $ 
A I, y; allowance; 


He was nn esy man to yeve penaunce 


Ther as he wiste han a good pitaunce. 
'haucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 224. 
And get some pretty pittance ; Worle et 


my pupil’s hungry, 
i e Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1, 
am sensible that the income of 
Pahat I have hitherto allowed yout AAS Pee 
for a lad of your spirit. Sheridan, The Rivals, il. 1. 


2. An allowance of food or money bestowed in P? 


charity; a small charitable gift 
i; or payment. 
One half of this pittance was even given him in money. 
Me 


3. A small p 


aca 

ortion or quantity; a morsel 

Ao ETS ; el. 
ur one ena no longer remain obnoxious to her 


flesh and 
nd grow knowing by little parcels and pitones o te 
;  Svelyn, True Religion, I. 244, 
ee 
pare mold they 
sacred earth where his dear relics lic. 


Wordsworth, Eccles, So 


nuets, i. 32. 


monas- 
: 


pittlet, n. 
pittle-pattlet (pit/l-pat/1), v. i. 


i 


S 
z (lindley, 
+ Pitancier (— capsules; < Gr. 
$ pitance, pit- seed (see spore), + -aceæ.] Same as Pitto- 


r(aceæ) + -a 


pitting (pit’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pitl, v.] 1. 


The act or operation of digging or sinking a 
hole or pit. 

The exact situation of the clay is first determined by s 
tematic pitting, to a depth of several fathoms, or occasion- 
ally by boring. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 636, 
2. The act or operation of placing in a pitorin 
pite: as, the pitting of potatoes; the pitting of 

des.—3. Apit, mark, or hollow depression on 
the surface, such as that left on the flesh by a 
pustule of the smallpox.—4, A number of such 
pits considered collectively; a collection of 
pitmarks.—5. In bot., the state or condition 
of being pitted. 

The peculiar pitting of the woody fibre of the fir. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 411. 
6. A corrosion of tho inner surface of steam- 
boilers, whereby the metal becomes gradually 
covered with small cavities.— 7. A corrosion of 
the bottom of iron ships. Blisters, and afterward 
pits, are formed, apparently S the action of the carbonic 


acid and oxygen in sea- r i Tic oxi der 
the proteto Bale water producing ferric oxid under 


ttizite, pitticite (pit’i-zit, -sit), n. [Irreg. 
Gr. *mirrilew, mocitew, be like pitch (< mirta, 
mood, pitch), + -ite2.] An arsenio-sulphate of 
oe occurring in reniform masses; pitchy iron 


Same as pickle3, pightle. Minshew. 
[A varied re- 


duplication of patier!, patter2; cf. pitterl, and 


pantly. 
eas (pit’ok), n. 


i The coalfish. [Prov. Eng.] 


oraceæ (pit’-spd-ra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. 
1846), so called from their resinous 
Tirra, mioca, pitch, + ondpoc, 


OreR, 


ittosporad ( 


two other orders in its numerous ovules, 
flowers with five stamens; it is also 
its five imbricated sepals, five petals with 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ttle, tattle, ete.) To talk uńmeaningly or P: 


their 
Narrow ha 
plete tube ' bases op 


a minute on 


or papery e PbIYO in 
of which aya T AM 
tributed, thec R t 
smo abby t wd l 
smooth, beari B + w 
or rarely redai tema a pe MIA 
i 4 peat clustered? solitary ind White | Pea 
ittos red, MY Nod, lne Ceri 
1788) por (Di-tos’y,g : ding an bel 
monty B Saed from gn. ry a 
tic for enveloping th visco NL, k 
of planta 72 bitch © Seeds; < Cy Ply as 
Plants, type of” i Orb poe? © Gr, ail Cm 


Reterized by the thick Order piul A pdt 


wood 
press 


ated unde 
known 

From 1 
highly 
P. bie 
wood 


Ietorian et 
T orian lany 


his sp 
owe TA hal 


strong legs; the £ i 

lumage is bril- pitt 

liant and vs I, Same ag yi 

The leading genera Tita. 

besides Pitta are ; 4, 
Eueichla, Huydror- Phlegm; 

nis, amd Melano- P » PD. Stuy, 
pitta, These birds Mlegm orm. 

are characteristic - cretion ofthe 

of the Oriental n brane, Als Hi 
and Azeralan Te- eS Alio, mit 

ions, though one Old World Ant-thrush (Pitta cucullata) As of the pituita, or gou 
(P. angolensis) is which the body is subject, Mile, or the like disons p tes 
African; they are specially abundant in the islands of T. Taylor, tr. of Vive Books of Pl Ban e 
the Malay archipelago. About 50 species are known, ituital (pit-24’tal 7 2 Otin (1790 pa BS 
Pittine (pi-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < Pitta + ether RA tal), a. [< pituita + -al,) Same 
-inæ.] The Pittidæ regarded as a subfamily of situita Cita ee 1 
some other family. Before the pecu f the mm It ose P Witivi), a [= F. pituitare vi 
Old World ant-thrushes were known, they ly g. It. pituitario, < L, pituitarius, in tem. piti- Ti 
associated with the South American formicarioid bir taria (se. herba), an herb that removes aha vl 
somewhat similar superficial aspect, the name ant-thrush < pituita, phlegm: see pituita.] Mucous? se. Te 


ereting or containing mucus, or supposed todo 
so; relating to pituita.— Pituitary body, a mu g 
ovoid pale-reddish body, occupying the sella tureica, and 


attached to the under surface of the cerebrum by the ts 
fundibulum. It consists of two lobes—an anterior, re w 
sembling in structure that of a ductless gland, and a poste 

rior, which in the lower vertebrates is composed of nave v 
substance, forming an integral part of the brain, ad W 


neryous Ana op I 
cerebri, See cuts ise 
halon. — Pituitary 4 


brain (cut 2), Elasmobranchii, ana enet r idileetiks 


r posterior part of the bucc he ea 
which takes ie in the formation of the pituitary bets b 
, See fossal, à 
x 7 Gallina, % 
ee ane Same as pituitary Us 
membrane. — Pituitary Harr 
tthe pase of ti skull, jus 
inclos 


sphenoid, & 
3).— Pituitary gland. 
tary membrane. See 
embryol., an open space a 


5 d, 
vance of the end of the notochord, Eho estol 


> cranii: it subsequently beco. rot t 
Cae pany corresponds tow n enid hones 5 
anatomy ns the sella turcica 0 E Piua and yeni x 
hypophysis, and cuts under chon tha hollow neck of We ; 
(adult turtie).— Pituitary stem, hangs from tet 
pituitary body, by which brain, See cut under h It 5 


the infundibulum of the mile E Sp. Pe. Jt 
pituite (pit’ ait), n [CE P pegm: seen 

pituita, < L. pitita, TONN 

ta.] Same as pituita. i aon 
site is. a sort of 8° i 4 
Phlegm or pituite is cin Simenta, V P a 


itui it-n-i/tus), © I fi 
pit e080) <L. pituitosns at 
< pituita, phlegm: 5° 

uitary. . 
Pituophis ( 
ituri 
Pit-viper (pit’vi 
of the family 


pit-wood 
imber 
ayid) We 


it Wee es or P 
ot in mines ‘ite improvement that has set 


ance in WiG00de a 
he ady. The Engineer, LXVI. 40. 


ised for frames, 


j The pump and gear 
2 ine engine-shatt of amine. 
sary mod. E. also pitty, pitie; 
a Yale LOF. pite, pilie, pitet, 
f Pg. piedade = It. pietà, 
jety; affection, pity: see 
1. Sympathetic sorrow 
a fecling which 
frering of another. 


e the su 
ate that sougte all wrongis, 

; sai pete ther it be ougte, 

n vith trouthe and treste al abounte. 


Richard the Redelesr, i. 46. 


ret pitte. 

peple hauc I gret pie, 

rofl tt } Partenay (È. 
p as our sex 

one fho want of which vain dew, 


por off the DED T. S.), 1. 3194. 


ts the mind to love, 
Dryden, Alexander's 
erits or their faults to scan, 


For pity mel 


‘east, J. 96. 


careless morna charity began. 

pis pity eave €T Y oldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 102. 

; ejng A 5 ympathetic passion, implies a par- 

pep hich oy is Yet confessedly agreeable. ; 

tigation $ Sir W. Hamilton staph., xliv. 
[Rare.] 

Let ’s have no pity, 

ou do, here 's that ghall cut your whistle. 

yous’ Beau. and Fl. 

3, A cause, matter, or source of regret or 

wet; a thing to be regretted: as, it is a pity 

roulost it; itis a thousand pilies that it should 


a 


y An appeal for pity. 


For if 


te 80, 

f gon was ther deed, and many a-nother godo baron 

sterol was grete pite and losse to the cristen partye. 
Merlin (E. E. T, S.), i. 50. 

That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do 

witness it. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 514. 


They make the King helieue they mend whats amisse 
wd for money they make the thing worse than it is, 
Tres another thing in too, the more is the pity. 

Heyicood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 46). 


He's a brave fellow ; ‘tis pity he should perish thu 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i 


"Tisa thousand pities (as I told my Lord of Ar el his 
sa) that that jewel should be A E arundel iis 
a Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 23, 1678. 
ld have pity upon, to take pity upon ner: 

e pit enerally, 
ay one’s pity toward by some E aE TUR 


Hethat hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord. 


Prov. xix. 17. 
z$ Di 5 
Orden A Companion, Commiseration, Sympathy, 


Pity is the only 

bra even a tines y one of these words that al- 
bet one ete pcan tomes pity and compassion come 
‘athe ther hand ite He 80 far superior. Sympathy, 
tog with Ma s the sufferer and the one sympa- 


arannon doe: i 
ilere, ‘oes not keep so near its derivation; it 
4 e 


nfor in n | 
i lort to ree ags of sorrow for his case. It is some 
irstrength t 


i See also the ssarily imply more than kinship 
he Maker saw. 
W ae saw, took pity, and bestowed 

ope, January and May, 1. 63. 


Diy In his fa 
ine compassion emea 


Ove with 5 
e hout end, Milton, P. L., iii. 141. 
ARAE to press 5 Losses... 
m Duck ie merchant down 
nh brassy eran of his state 
Wi ms, and rough hearts of flint. 
upa that meen Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 80. 
nd futuro! Which link vi 
ure generations s8 our fate with that of 
ax Story, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 
ring princes all r y 
Wty ie oe gue misfortune ae 
K mi i, Teta ee l, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph. 
vith i) P a d pp. pitied, ppr. pitying. 
ta Pityoreo S at To excite pity in; 
the POUL piy mpassion: used i Serie 
etd FY a man's 1 : used impersonally. 
obra, heart to hear that that I iene 
Tt ogre, timer, 
orp meio 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 
Talncere hug us gontle fashion 
ccessful Passion. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 86. 


d shakin; 
4 g and shrinking; I 
one’s heart to have seen him ; 


T 
naba the nei 
With condotey 


A 
Door 
Yi, Pan 
* Samd youl, ould Stan 
Ye go yan’ Bitied 
again, 


u 
nyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p, 295. 
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2, To feel pi 

2. pity or compassio 
lot ) assion for: e ia 

ain commiserate: a to bi the blind on 
jei misfortune; to pity the APRA, AEN 
Like as a father pitieth his childre bein 


therm that fear him. n, 80 the Lord pitieth 


He pities them whose R 
a A CAA G are embark'd 
Fletcher (and anothe i 
ad ù other), False One, I 
EE men put to the test by rough and angr ti ie 
aa was, may be pitied, but meanness is ota iat 
nptible under any circumstance ate Noung ey 


Lowell, Among my Books 
Š r £i 3, Int ser., p. 19, 
=§ Ai i fet puite with, feel for. See pity, S ; 
J ns. d si KOs exer 
iy o be compassionate; exercise 
I will not pity, nor spare, nor h: 
pie fy, nor spare, ave mercy. Jer, xili. 14. 
pityingly (pit’i-ing-li), adv. So asto sh ity: 
sgompacsionately, J, ae Ro me ene 
itylinæ (pit-i-li’né N i 
-inæ.] A subfamil ) pE ON ina 
the renus PEUS Sf aerate bea 
the genus ylus ; the fringilline tanagers, hav 
ing for the mo t part a conica turd bill, 
ng 3 art a conical or tur. i 
like a bullfinch’s or a grosheak’s Se Ha 
sometimes relega Eo the Brongdtide ee 
en 3 re egated to the Iringillide. 
pity. ane (pit’i-lin), a. [< Pitylus + -inel.] Shar- 
ing the characters of grosbeaks and tanagers; 
of or pertaining to tho Pityline. ie 
Pitylusi tri i-lus), n. [NL (Cuvier, 1817), < 
ne miTUC, pine.] The typical genus of pity- 
ine Tanagride or grosbeak-tanagers having a 
tumid bill, as P. grossus. pee g 
Pityophis (pi-ti’O-fis), n. [NL. (Hallowell 
1852; orig. Pituophis, Holbrook, 1842), ¢ Gr. 
wizvc, pine, ar ote, serpent.] A genus of North 
American Colubride, having carinate scales, 


Pine-snake (a species of Pityophts). 

loral and anteorbital plates present, labials en- 
tering into the orbit, posterior gastrostege en- 
tire, and all the urosteges pifid. There are several 
species, growing to a large size, but harmless, as P. bel- 
lona and P. melanoleucus, known as pine-snakes and bull- 


snakes. 
pityriasis (pit-i- T/a-Sis), ^. [NL., < Gr. mrt- 
placic, a bran-like eruption, < Gr. mirupov, bran; 
ef. zriacewv, winnow.] 1. In pathol., a condi- 
tion of the skin or some portion of it in whieh 
it sheds more or less fine bran-like scales.—2. 
[cap.] In ornith., a genus of piping-erows of 
the family Corvide, founded by Lesson in 1837. 
The only species, P. gymnocephalus, inhabits 
Borneo and Sumatr aye mn alba- a pane 
pityriasis simplex. Pityriasis cart t ei RA T 


Same as pityriasis rosea. — Pi asis pila- 
eae iron of the epidermis about the orifices of the 
hair-follicles. „Also called keratosis pilaris and lichen 
pilaris.— Pityriasis rosea, an affection of the skin last- 
ing a few weeks and disappearing spontaneously. It pre- 
sents round red maculw, level or sS 


may extend over, the a 
a fons of tinea circinata. Also called pit 
and pityriasis rubra maculata and circinata. — 
rubra. (a) A rarè, usually chronic and fatal, ai oan 
which all or nearly all of the skin is a oy red, and cov- 
itching and purning arè s! ight or absent. 
Also called dermatiti exfoliativa and pityriasis rubra es- 


surfiness of the skin seen in certain de- 

bilitated states, avait insufficient secretion of the eban 

ceous glands and ne eat-glauds.— Pityriasis v color. 

versicolor (which i ae ee ett 

i i ipGeroid), @ S AVAr fie 

pityroid & panne: prancike, £ ess brani 

i ran; n-lhxe. 

+ eldoç, form. Resembling bran; ora ; 

alone) adv. Tit. — F. plus, £ L. plus, more: 
see plus.) More: a5; più allegro, quicker. 


$ pixy-stool 
pivot (pivot). n. [< F. pi ; ; 
AV OMEN Ober Aihe . pivot, pivot; dim., < Tt. 
pita, pipa, a pipe, a peg, £ W pind a vt s, 
epipe.| 1. A pin on which a wheel or ther 
Object turns 2. Mi. he ONSET TAE 
eae s.— 2. J ilit., the officer or soldier 
nym wher line of tenape wheel 3, Figur 
hi Y, that on which some matter or result 
inges or depends; a turning-point 
pivot (piv’ot), v. [< pix pom "1 
Mne ot), v. [< pivot, n.) I. frane. To 
p tt me pivot; furnish with a pivot. 
E hian aT or swing on a pivot, or 
pivotal api orana [< F. pivotal; as pivot + 
ace nature of or forming a pivot; he- 
ring to or const j a Div Ps 
which ANE aea r eE ther Ipga 
otal question; a pivotal State in an alections E 
The slavery question, . . . which b 7 7 
Sa KAALE EAE ir ae wole contet o o at last 
> The Atlantic, LVIII. 424. 
pivotally (piv’ot-al-i), adv. In a pivotal man- 
ner; by means of or on a pivot. 
Ln deo ot-balt), n. The vertical bolt 
eae pied ae axis about which a gun 
§ rs horizonta ý 
pivot-bridge (piv at-brij Jn. 
pivot-broach (piv ot-broch), n. In wateh-mak- 
ing, a fine boring-tool used to open pivot-holes. 
Div giana (piv’ot-dril), n., In watchmaking, & 
bow-drill for making pivot-holes, 
pivot-file (piv’ot-fil), n. In watch-making, a fine 
Usa the pivots on watch-arbors. 
hy. td. Knight. 
pivot-gearing (piy’ot-gér’ing), n. Any system 
of gearing so devised as to admit of shifting the 
axis of the driv that the machine can be 
set in any direction with relation to the power, 
as in portable drilling-machines, center-grind- 
ing attachments, ete. 
pivot eum (piv’et-gun), n A gun set upon a 
rame-carriage which can be turned about so 
as to point the piece in any direction. 
pivoting (piv’ot-ing), n, [Verbal n. of pivot, v.] 
The putting of an artificial crown on the root 
of a tooth by means of a peg or pivot 
pivot-joint (piv’ot-joint), n. A ateral gingly- 
mus joint. See cyclarthrosis. 
pivot-lathe (piv'ot-lāTH), n. A small lathe used 
by A for turning the pivots on the 
ends of arbors, 
pivot-man (piv’ot-man), n. The man at the 
flank of a line of soldiers, on whom, as a pivot, 
the rest of the line wheels. 
pivotpii (piv’ot-pin), n. A pin serving as a 
pivot; the pin of a hinge. 
pivot-polisher (piv’ot-pol’ish-ér), n. In watch- 
makh, e a bench-lathe for fin- 
ishing and grinding pivots and other small 
parts of the mechanismn to any desired angle, 
“Wh: i £ 
and mr drilling holes at accurately spaced in- 
tervals. 
plvovsper MM pg a Jn. 
a pivot-bridge. 
ivot-tooth (piv’ot-téth), n. In dentistry, an 
t-t ) y 
artificial crown attached to the root of a natural 
tooth by means of a dowel-pin. E. H. Knight. 
piwarrie (pi-wor’i), n. [Also pacorrie; S. 
‘Amer.] A fermented liquor made in parts of 
South America f 
outh America from cassava. 
pizt. An obsolete form of pyx. 
pixie, n. See pixy. i 
pix-jury (piks’j6’11), n. In England, a jury of 
members of the roldsmiths’ company, formed 
to test th ity of the coi Pap 
o test the purity of the com. 
pixie (pik’si), 2.5 pl. pizies (-siz). [For- 
meri y also picksy; dial. pisky, pisgy : perhaps for 
*pucksy, < puck, with dim. formative -sy.| A 
fairy: so called in rural parts of England, and 
associated with the ‘fairy rings” of old pas- 
tures. in which they are supposed to dance by 
moonlight. 


Uf thou ’rt of air, let the gray mist fold thee; 
Tf of earth, let the swart mine hold thee; 
If a pixie, seek thy ring. Scott, Pirate, xxiil. 


Pixy ring, a fairy ring or circle. See fairy ring, under 
fairy, Ha 


See bridge. 


The draw-span of 


Mirell. 
pixy-led (pik’si-led), a. Ledby pixies; hence, 
bewildered. . 


f pixy-puf ka uf) n. A broad species of 


‘alliwell. 
“purse (pik’si-pers), t. The ovicapsule of 
a shark, skate, or ray; & sea-harrow. . See cut 
under mermaid’s-purse. [Local], Eng.] 
pixy-seat (pik’si-sét), n. A snarl or entangled 
spot in a horse’s mane. v. Eng.) 
pixy-stool (pik/si-st0l), n., A toadstool or 
mushroom: sometimes a plied specifically to 
Cantharellus cibarius, or ee ible chanterelle. 


pixy-wheel 


_ pixy-wheel ( ik’sichwal), n. Same as whorl. 
Compare Te millstone, under fairy. 
pizain, pizaine, ». Same as pisan” ¥ 
pizan-collar, m. Same as pisan®, Planché. 
pizelt, x. An obsolete form of poise. 7 
pizo? (piz) n. [Also pise, pies; origin obscure. | 
A term used in mild execration, like pow. 
father has made Lucy swear 


A pies apon ym; cells ory 
ver to see Truman without his consent. 3 
Ne ig Corley, Cutter of Coleman Street. (Vares.) 


i Í wy never think before hand of any thing. 
Pize on ‘em, they never ai K A a Lore, 7: g 


; sits ill upon you. 
This peevish humour of melanchol, ae inworth, i 


.. . À pize on it, send it olf, 
it-si-kii’tO vi 1, nip- 
izzicato (pit-si-kii’td), 4. [It., twitchet 
Ded, pp. of piszicare, twitch, nip, pinch: see 
pinch.) In musie for stringed instruments © 
the viol family, noting the manner of playing, or 


theeffect produced, w hen thestringsare plucked 
as in harp-playing, 


or twanged by the finger, a 
instead of sounded by means of the bow. The 
end of a passage to be thus rendered is marked by col arco, 
‘with the bow,’ or simply arco. Abbreviated pizz. 


izzle (piz'l), n. [Barly mod. E. also piszcl, 
P vay ELG 'pesel, a pizzle; dim. of MD. pese, 
$ pees, a sinew, string, pizzle, whence also 
MD. peserick, a sinew, string, whip of bull's 
hide, pizzle, D. peserih, pee = MLG, pese- 
rik, LG. (G. dial.) peserich, pizzle. The MHG. 
visel, G. Jisel, penis, is a diff. word, akin to L. 
penis; see penis.) The penis of an animal, as 
a bull. Sir T. Browne. _ 
pk. A common contraction of park and peck. 
pkg. A commercial contraction of package. 
pl. An abbreviation of plural. 
placability (pla-ka-bil’i-ti), n. [= OF. placa- 
bilite = Sp. placalilidad = Pg. placabilidade = 
It. placabilitd, < L. placabilita(t-)s, < placabilis, 
placable: see placable.] The quality of being 
placable or appeasable ; susceptibility of being 
pacified or placated. 
Placability is no lyttell parte of benignitie. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Goyernour, ii. 6. 
placable (pla’ka-bl), a. [¢ OF. (and F.) placa- 
ble = Sp. placable = Pg. placavel = It. placabile, 
< L. placabilis, easily appeased, < placare, ap- 
pease: see placate.) Capable of being pla- 
cated or pacified; easy to be appeased; will- 
ing to forgive. 
Methought I saw him placable and mild. 
Milton, P. L., xi, 151. 
Bo mild and placable was Facilidas that he refused to 
t him [Claud i 
icine a eE S pEAOner to 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, III. 444. 
placableness (pli’ka-bl-nes), n. Placabili 
placably (pla‘ka-bli), adv. Ina TEA 
ner; with readiness to forgive. 
placard (plak'ärd or pla-kiird’), n. [Formerly 
also placart and plackard; = MD. plackaerd, < 
OF. placard, placart, plaquart, < F. placard, pla- 
quard (= Sp. obs. placarte), a placard, a writin 
pasted on a wall, ete., also rough-cast on walls 
(OF. also a plate, a part of armor, a picce of 
money), < plaquer, stick or paste on, also rough- 
east (< D. plakken, glue or fasten up plasters < 
plaque, a plate, panel, piece of money, ete.: se 
Plack, plaque. Cf. placcate.] 1. A Paton a 
printed popor aening some proclamation or 
cement, and int í 
a pabi. plate to S, eee a 
osting-bill; a poster—2+ An edi an 
esto, e ; . edict, mani- 
ee amaling, or command issued by 
And that, 
clave. ina Tar he merenie of my ald ehanelor de 
ote coe his atturney to confesse ue ae EEEN 
All Coins bear his Stamp, all Placartsor Bdlon ne 
lished in his Name, Eaa a at 
31. A publi Sk : . 15. 
A public permit, or one given by authority; 


visere, the two bay 
uviously graven a 
: Henry ÍV., £12 (He 
or tag on which to place a mark of 


TE which marked Smith upon 


+ Sintth, True Travels, I. 17. 


place (plās), n. 


the west ani 
Seems to be the place called Notium by Strabo. 
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ating: parget-work.— 7. (a) The wood- 
work or cabinet-work composing the door of a 
closet, ctes with its framework. Tlence— (b) 
A closet formed or built in a wall, so that only 
the door is visible from the exterior. > 
- REY p i 
placard (pla- ird’ or plak’iird), v. % [< pla- 
card,n.] 1. To post placards upon: as, to pla- 
card the walls of a town.—2. To make known 
or make public by means of placards: as, to 
tacard the failure of a bank. 
placate (pla‘’kat), v. i.; pret. and pp. placated, 
pr. placating. [< L. placatus, pp. of placare (> 
if „placare = Sp. P8. a-placar), appease ; cf. pla- 
cere, please: sce please.) To appease or paci- 
fy; conciliate. 

Therefore is he always propitiated and placated, both 

first and last. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 476, 
placation (pla-ka’shon), n. [< OF. placation = 
Sp. a-placacion = Pg. a-placação =It. placazione; 
CL. as if *placatio(n-), < placare, placate: see 
placate.) 1. The act of placating, appeasing, 
pacifying, or eonciliating; propitiation. j 

They were the first that instituted sacrifices of placa- 
tion, with inuocations and worship. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 4. 
2. A propitiatory act. 

The people were taught and perswaded by such placa- 
tions and worships to receaue any helpe, comfort, or bene- 
fite to them selues. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 28. 
placatory (pla‘ka-t6-1i), a. [< placate + -ory.] 
Conciliatory; intended to placate or appease 
or propitiate; betokening pacifie intentions. 
placcate (plak’at), n. [= MD. plackaet, D. 
plakkaat, a placard, an altered form of plack- 
aerd (see placard); appar. < ML. *placcata, < 
placca, placa, a plate: see plack, and cf. pla- 
card.) In medieval armor: (a) A plate of steel 
used as additional defense, and specifically the 
doubling of the lower part of the breastplate, of- 
ten made by bolting on an additional solid thick- 
Seine tte 
ness of iron: a similar placeate was used for the 
back. (b) A plate of hammered iron reinfor- 
cing the gambeson or brigandine in. the same 
parts of the body as (a). (c) A garment of 
fence worn in the thirteenth century, consist- 
ing of a leather jacket or doublet lined with 
thin strips or splints of steel; a variety of the 
brigandine. Also placket, plaquet. 
[< ME. place (= MD. plaetse, 
D. plaats = MLG. plas, platse, plaize = MHG. 
platz, blatz, blaz, G. platz = Icel. (13th century) 
piar = Sw. plais = Dan. plads), < OF. place, 

. place, a place, court, = Sp. plaza = Pg. 
praça = It. piazza, < L. platēa, a street, court- 
yard, area, < Gr. w/areta, a broad way in a city, 
a street; prop. fem. (sc. ddéc, way) of Thar, 
flat, wide, broad: see plal?.] 1. A broad way 
or open space in a city or town; an area or 
public courtyard devoted to some particular 
use or having some specific character; a public 
ane or quadrangle. With a proper or other dis- 
a Gna e place is elfen, applied H a atret 

r 'to a square: as, Waverley e, Wa- 
terloo Place, Temple Place ao nW avecley Mace, Wa 

The other squirrel was stolen from me by the hangman 
boys in the market-place. Shak., T. G. Xe V., iv. 4. 60. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 176. 

2. An area or portion of land marked off or 

regarded as marked off or separated from the 

rest, as by occupancy, use, or character; re- 
gion; locality; site; spot. 

The place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 

E; 


Gt. Pargi 


x 5. 
Whilst the mercies of God d i v 
i o promise us heaven, our 

conceits and opinions exclude us from that place. $ 
n a Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 56. 

ron Grates inclose tli B “hoir, § 

there’s no Entrance, he Place called the Choir, so that 
ah N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 26. 
ere was no convenient place in the tewn for strangers. 
Pococke, Description of the East, TI. ii. 44. 


8. A particular town or vi 
‘ „parti r village: as, Hampton 
is a historic place; a thriving place. 


Iam a Devonshire man born, and Tavistock the place of 


my once abiding. R. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 632). 


This inner part of the ba, 
of Fana] has a fine beech on 
d south sides zi boats l come up to, and 


Pococke, Description of the East, I. ii. 7. 


4, A mansion with i Sata 
TA its adjoining grounds; 2 
Tesidence or dwelling; a ee E. : 


na mile of Horne Castell. Leland, Itinerary, VI. 5 
5 rem he was in fer contree 
_ n Flaundres al biyonde the see, 
= At Popering in the place. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 9- 


tne Harringtons had of ancient time a faire manor pas 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


5. A buildin or 


for any 
any pur 
taca Of Wore 
Place of Dusinegg’ a Place 
i do no ik a É 
jid Jul n 
To see Mr g hat 
: Mr, g a Ship lats 
Market, and QENE, and foy Shak., Rig} 
ber, a bye place 1o,cattied Md hin ou l 
ce, Dut With ee ite ae T 
6 ee Pod Pro; 
A fortified nos "pestor 


ae hams ge 
ì hath no placa ti a 
i 


tent nd Place wit 
nt find py, Within 


to stand OY sit; Ci 
Seat, ora sp . 


8. Room 
tion, as a 


? 
F. Lare taker 
_ No person to } 
rang a singular otd 
iat people used to send the fe 
r fo 


them until thei 

OU A neir arriy 

gentry gave great offen ton saat j 

ton, Social Life in mae 
g 


9. A particular locality; 


ickeng > 
Admitted ele viq Coppe 
Cr, Were it not ¢ 


portion of a su 
a surface or į ae 
place; a soft place-—10, ent, Pou: 
prate location orca me proper o! me a 
thing, ¢ 77 OY Position: as au i 
ling, and ey erything in its nae a forene a 
This is no place for Tadi z ; i 
er abseneese p Say ean E 
That it may be possi enecod, Royal k fir 
shelf thereon y possible to put a book j TAE r 
from it aust be (1) the book, and (9 ato Paena : 
it, the place on the shelf, ©, distinct andapan a 
J. Ward, Eney j 
TI. Intheabemae a | 
e abstract, the determinate R uf 


space oceupied by any body, 


A mind not to be chan 
"i i Ie ed by e K 
e mind is its own Aes rte pera 
‘an make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 


í Milton, P, L, L 
Place . . . stands for that latins eee h 
up, and so the universe is in Rau any body tae a 
: Locke, Human Understanding, IL wii 1 v 
12. A portion or passage of a book or writing a 
The place of the Scripture which he read was this, v 
Acta vill. & tir 
Hosea, in the person of God, saith of the Jews: They hare n 
reigned, but not by me: . . . Which place provėth plainly z 
that there are governments which God doth not avow, « 
Bacon, Holy War. H 
This place some of the old doctors understood too litet- 
ally. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 183), Ts t 
13. [In this sense a translation of Li, locus, 1 
Gr. réro¢ (see topic).] In logic and ill à 
topic; a class of matters of discourse; an ordet 
of considerations comprising all those rat 
have analogous relations to their ne z 
e, or ds 
A place is the resting corner of an argumente, 
mark which geveth warning to our memorie What iyen 
speake probably, eitherin theone parte ss ane 7 
al causes that fal in question. «++ ae erin, if auy © i 
nothing elles but covertes or borte ne pleasure. 3 , 
scarche diligently, he my Oats ale of nasa 
eatest elevation which’ 


14. In falconry, the gre 

bird of prey attains m its fight 
‘A falcon, towering in Der Pii a 

Was by 2 mousing owl hi Be 


can have no spec 


Eagles fo be sure their weight 


and then 
i se of £ 
15. Room; stead: with the sens 
tion: preceded by . 
‘And Joseph said unto them, 


place of God? 


Fear noti 


sir Thomas placè: y 


Lord Chancellor i YShak. 


of thanks, devise to ext 

Of such an act. 

16. A situation h a 

0. 

ment; hence; © E 

for place pa concn 

Though he had ofat it, he grey 

saw they went fi. ee 
postulated with them trop, mist Sev p 

ension, P ebiOE yns pD, 

For neither perbo pene 

Am 1 your mags © 


adam 


what 


gst place 


ty Py 
13 place 
lination o 
99, aroun 
mhh c$ 
pers 18° pac 
Be 
93, Position, 1 
“oy inprovete! 
t a the mu 
f yee aon 


onychal, 
it place. 
Hooentric, hii 


titires 
{ato occasion, 


gladly, ther-of wolde 
Kai place. 


And g! 
pyght come t7 


y, Sce th 
geo apparent 


es nD pis place DY rhe Cent 
he 


ge! 
io come 


nis to BERT irtey, Love in 1 


y degree 
position sp 


or occasion; 
¿of doubtin 


n 


ent they 
berry-tree 
g them. 
Pococke, 


apne ‘adjectives. Apparent place of a 


lace. t 
opportunity, or use, 


l, in its original position ; not moved 


ace 
y heir summons call'd 
juared regiment 


d and SaUn jest. 
prom every doce the worthi¢ Milton, P. L., 1. 759. 
pwe" an incomparable cipline. 


ury, XXXVII. 231. 


y in rank, dignity, or 


plot 


< in any plo’ 
a walk in any Fo place of me, 


d 

a should tal c 
ie Cat or on the by Ca es 
mae B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 
you do not know 


dy and take place. 


Maze, i. 2. 
, jn order of proceeding: 
. in the second place; in 
In geom. See locus, 3.— 
ecifically, in astron., the 
; þody at any instant: 
“its right ension and 
on otherwise specified). 
room. 


g but that it was the v 
Hammond, Fundamer 


y 


genoral. 

f Scio] have al 
pi ay their silk has 
Description of the East, IL. ii. 9. 
decimal, eccen- 


1 sorts of fruit 
a great 


tical, common, 


See body.— 
See the ad- 
W) 


Body of a place. 
holy, inward place. 
"a In position or adjustment. 
thei ben a-venged, yet thei 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 444. 


nI 


fin as r y or erosive agencie from its 
vats of water or by other erosive age i 
reed or the place Which it occupied when the de 
vat of which it constitutes a part was formed. (di) In 
esence; present. r 
y love is present there with thee in place. 
oy Ai Spenser, F. Qo VI. x. 16 
Law of place, the law 
itore within a particular ju iction: commonly used 


vith reference to the place where a contract is 


stronghold. 


made or 
mean, 
Out 


see 


Strong place, a fortress or a fortified town; a 


At a few miles’ distance was the strong place of Ripa 


Candida, 


Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., ii. 2. 


Togive place, to make room or way ; yield. 


gu when a lady’s in the case, 
ou know all other things give place. 


Gay, Hare and many Friends, 


They heard Jonah and gave place to his preaching. 


Neither give place to the devil. 


Tohave place, 
ih desires can ha 
cul existence.: 


Make place! bear back there! 


Tot 
one I 


A re enta tat. 
tike CO or priority. Sec 


Ul none of these ex 


è powder 


(a) To have room, seat, or footing 
ve no place in aà good hear his 
—To make place, to make room ; give 


place, (a) 


Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Eph. iv. 


27. 


W) To 


B. Jonson, Cyntt 
To come to pas 


a's Revels, v. 2. 


; happen; occur. 
def, 18. (ct) To 


‘cuses would take place. Spenser. 


karing fresh a the touch-hole being wet, and the ship 


` place-hunter (plas 
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y pas provide out of all the people able men, suck 
a z Go , men of truth, hating covetousnesa 7 and pla ; 
over them to be rulers of thousands, Ex. xviii 2. 


This gentleman was a i - = 
minister of Melro Ar ^ Mr. Thompson, the son of a place 


z ME of R. H. Barham, in Ingoldsby Legends, L 80, 

; gends, I 80, 

4. To ang v pace, home, si uation, ete., for; 

arrange tor the residence, inst ion, or ; 
BF ence truct rE 

oot Be i , ruction, or em 


Lam always glad to get a yi 
y always gla , a young person well pi 
Four nieces of Mrs, Jenkinson OTIA d arni sit 
ated through my means, $ Moet 


Al Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xxix, 
5. To put out at interest; invest: as, to place 
money in the funds.—6, To arrange or make 
provision for: as, to place a loan.—7. To sets 


Let them shew where the God of our Fathers impose 
any of those heavy ens whic’ eS eS se 
sede plaea bo musi Of fuel Retko na A aoe mies 
> Stüllingjleet, Sermons, II, í. 
The Egyptians place great faith in dreams. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 339, 
=Syn. 1. Set, Lay, ete. (see put), station, establish, de- 


posit, 
[< ME. placebo, < OF. 


placebo (pla-sé’b6), n. 
placebo, < L. placebo, I will please; Ist pers. 
sing. fut. ind. of placere, please: see please.) 
1. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the vespers of the 
office for the dead. It was so called from the initial 
words of the opening antiphon, Placebo Domino in regi- 
one vivorum a all be acceptable unto the Lord in the 
land of the living), taken from Psalm exiv. 9 of the Vul- 
gate (cxvi. 9 of the authorized version). 

2, A medicine adapted rather to pacify than to 
benefit a patient. 
Physicians appeal to the imagination in desperate cases 
with bread pills and placebos, 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 145. 
To sing placebot,toact with servile complaisance; agree 
with one in his opinions. 
Beth ware, therfore, with lordes how ye pleye, 
Syngeth Placebo —and T shal if I kan, 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 367. 
Of which comedie . . . when some (to sing placebo) ad 
uised that it should be forbidden, because jt was some- 
what too plaine, . yet he would hauc it allowed. 

Sir J. Harrin, _ Pref. to Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 
place-brick (plas’brik), n. In br kmaking, an 
inferior kind of brick, which, having been out- 
ermost or furthest from the fire in the clamp or 
kiln, has not received sufficient heat to burn 
it thoroughly. Plac: s are consequently soft, and 
uneven in texture. TI also termed peelings, and 
sometimes sandel or samel b 
place-broker (plas’bro’ ker), 
poses of official place for his own profit; one 
who traffies in publie offices, whether for his 
yersonal profit or for that of others. E 
placefult (plas’ful), a. [< place + -fil Fill- 
ing a place. 


r) n. One who dis- 


And in their precinct i 
(Proper and placefull) stood the troughs and pailes _ 
In teh he milk’d. Chapman, Odyssey, 1X. 
hun'ter), n. One who seeks 
persistently for public office. 
The multiplication of salaried functionaries creates a 
i { place-hunters. = 
eager Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., P- 877, note. 
placeless (plās’les), 4. [< place + -less.] Hav- 
ing no place or office. Canning. 
placeman (plas’man), n.; pl. placemen (-men). 
One who holds or oceupies a place; specifically, 
one who has an office under government. 


outside one of the 


and eGangotri 


Placentalia 


In zol., anat., and med.: (a) The organ of at- 


tachment of a vertebrate embryo or fetus to the 
wall of the uterus or womb of the female. Teis 


a specially modified part of the surfa 
fetal envelops, £ 
form, like a plate pices See 
one side of which is closely 
applied to the wall of the 
womb, and from the other 
side of which proceeds the 
umbilical cord or navel- 
string. It is highly vas 
cular,and in intimate vital 
connection with a similarly 
vascular area of the uter- 
ine walls, serving for the 
interchange of the constit- 
uents of the blood between 
a nd the fetna, 
acting daring in- 
tra-uterine life as the o 
gan of circulation, respi- 
ration, and nutrition of the 
fetus, ‘The human pl 
centa is about a 
tion with the navel- and membrane 
known as the werine cake, afterbirth, or secure 
presence of a true placenta is necessarily restr sl to vi- 
viparous vertebrates, and does not occur in all of these 
(the two lower subclasses of mammals, the marsupials and 
monotremes, being implacental), eral forms of placen- 
ta have been distinguished among placental mammals, and 
made a basis of classification. See also cuta under embryo 
and uterus. Hence— (b) Some analogous part or 
organ in other animals, having a similar fune- 
tion. (1) In ascidians, the organ by which a fetal sex- 
less ascidiozo attached for a time to the wall of the 
atrial cavity of the parent. cut under Salpa. (2) In in- 
fusorians, a name given by $ $ 
ing from the coalescence of the £ 
different individuals after the process 
2. In echinoderms, a flat discoidal sea-urchin, 
as a sand-dollar or cake-urchin: d in a ge- 
nerie sense by Klein, 1734.—3. [cap.] A genus 
of bivalve mollusks, now called Placuna—4. 
In bot., that part of the ovary of flowering plants 
which bears the ovules. It is usually the more or 
less enlarged or modified margins of the carpellary leaves, 
and is of a soft cellular texture. When the ovary is com- 
peed ofa single leaf, , 
both margins give 
ise to ovules, and 
are conseque 
ly fn two ro 
a compound 
there are various 
modifications of the 
placenta. Thus,when 
the edges of car- 
sary leaves all 
in a common 
axis, the placentas 
4) are said to be axil 
nta. When, by oblite 
tion of the d 
ments, such an ovary 
becomes one-celled, the axile placentas remain in a col- 
umn as a free central placenta. Or, when the edges of the 
carpellary leaves barely meet and slightly incurve, the 
placentas become parietal, being borne on the wall. There 
are all degrees of incurvation, the placentas being located 
accordingly. In vascular cryptogams the point giving rise 
to the sporangia 15 sometimes called the placenta. The 
placenta is sometimes termed the trophospermium and 
spermophorum. See also cut under ovar#.— Battledore 
placenta, 2 placenta w hich has the cord attached to the 
edge.—Deciduate placenta, a placenta which come 
away entire at parturition, as in woman and many other 
mammals.—Discoidal placenta. See discoidal.— Non- 
deciduate placenta, a placenta which is not deciduate, 
—Parietal placenta. Sce parietal, and def. 4, above.— 
Placenta a erent aplacenta which has,through inflam- 
mation during pregnancy formed adhesions to the uterus. 
—Placenta cruoris, blood-clot.— Placenta previa, 
that condition of the placenta in which it is attached over 
the internal os, thus necessitating its rupture or detach- 
ment, with consequent hemorrhage, before the contents of 


f the chorion or 
jattened circular 


attached ser- 
lical cord. 


id in connec- 
commonly 
2, The 


a a soup-plat 


A 
vertical se 
3. Parietal placenta. a 


th ay with wi i inde- 
è shrouds and TR E GUS Aes Cobre A cabinet which contain’ O E, but inde the uterus can be expelled.— Placenta si 1s, lope 
Wir Hist N a dent and popular noblem SoS ai E t— Placenta succenturia, 2 supernumerary placen 
E (is) E a ao a he se penden pop NA es A A ass prance Dy ie development, of a fei 
l [=P 9, "y pret. a pp. placed, ppr. pla- las’ment). Ne place = .] patch of chorion villi. Poty edor i 
set in g ae pon thenoun.] 1. Lo put Seana RE OF setting. [Rare] pacer RNT z mi are arranged in distinct tufts or 
ar place or positi = 2 i 7 oA : y 
Hace arrels s T uc or position. They are harmful in proportio w, the iat the placent: al (plā-sen’tal), a. and n. [< NL. pla- 
: 80 her torture may be e T Joan disturbs the market va ue Pop. Sek. Mo., XXXI. 415. cen ali < placenta, placenta are pace) a 
ithe Shak: Hen. VI., v. 4. 67. = ody One who a. 1. f or pertaining to the placenta.— e. 
Ruches Came Cga; e en. VI., v. 4. 57. er ( lās/ mung gër), n. ` stituted by a placenta: as la- 
ane’ Specie X forneying night 3 Í sj placemong p nd patronage. Forming or constitu ed by a placenta: as, pia 
Safes Reig ight ana ave wath ag Pleats m public CMDICYIBER Tr eo place Cental a scents placentate or 
Ts The rae, seeing tr. of Cusan fo}. 30, place-name (plas nām), M Cie viven to places; —3- rovided with a placenta; placentate or 
nd shall pire hing being dead, or locality; such a name as, Sento personal placentary: as, @ placental mummal.— Placental 
This relace the crown on Queen Jane’s head. a local name: ™ contradistine hystocla, difficult birth of the placenta.— Placental 
Tang Beato Thain, and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 8 name. aoenne murmur or souffle, a murmur heard on auscultation of 
» OF ry y plac'd for - A centa, a CAKE, = UE 8 the pregnant ute 
C cing, rabl; d for field sports, hawking. placentt, n. [< L. pla ta, t x Seer mor on k nteni and regaled e duaa ee naai 
Over all a Cotnterp ede me Sept. 10, 1677. (rhaxowrt-), k flat ete Sa anything fat.) A TL. n A placental mammal; any member of 
it ane was plac'd. oer), fiat TAA CRABS: Placentalia 
tig, PUE OF get s Congreve, Hymn to Venus. went the Eton eo at 
“pose,” St in position or order: arrange; cake: „ards make a confection of it [flower-de-luce] Fin Placentalia (plas-en-tā’li-ä), n.pl. (NL. (Bona- 
“UMEDA hig D E ote hony whieh must be so h or fou adow. parte, 1837), neut. pl. of Lata see placen- 
le Eod choice, and right placing of wor small placents or trocisces orit: ond Q., Tth ser., VIL. 29. tal.] Placental mamma's; those mammals 
Hei ohtainety y, Lents The E aeee once P. Adama, Quoted in N. AA oe pla- which are placentate or placentiferous: distin- 
AS! . S8. y . S 2 . Py i lacentalia were 
Mroangest es, apaces of honor which can TD fitly placenta (pla-sen’til). Nea Be ee placenta, es from Imp hese hacenee Te i seal eee 
ant Most eloquently write of the SM Seni (-tiiz, -t8)- (= F. Sp. Fg. ot Manan b rmeriy one of two prime divisions of mammals, contiat 
ippon PU in off Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 43 NI placenta placenta snee avoka e with marsupials su oes together REE 
t; ofice or g AA i K Nia] ial jit. ‘cake,’ a particu- sion correspond phia; 
i ordain to a ep o osition of authority; flattened cireular fo". ke: see placent] 1- ‘Also Placentaria. 


Charge. 


lar use of L. placenta: 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hal 


> 


Digitized by 


placentalian 


. placentalian (plas-en-ta’li-an), andn. Ia 
oe pattainine to the Placentalia ; placental. 


_ II. n. A member of the Placentalia; a pla- 
cental. m : 

Placentaria (plas-en-ta’ri-), n. pl. (NL. neut. 
pl. of placentarius: see placentary.) Same as 


Placentalia. 3 
placentary (plas’en-td-ri), a. and n. [= F. pla- 
centaire, C NL. *placentarius, < placenta, placen- 


1, Of or pertaining to 
taining to the Pla- 
with reference to 
a placen- 


ta: see placenta.) I, a. 
the placenta; placental; per 
centaria.— 2, Made or done y 
the placenta or to placentation: as, 
tary classification. : r 
TI. n.; pl. placentaries (viz). 1. A member 
of the Placentalia; a placental.—2. In bol, à 
lacenta bearing numerous ovules, 
lacentata (plas-en-ta‘tii), n. pl Same as Pla- 
centalia, 
placentate (pli-son’tat), a. [< NL.* placon tatus, 
< placenta, placenta: see placenta.) Having a 
lacenta; placentiferous; placental. z 
placentation (plas-en-ta’shgn), n. [= F. pla- 
centation=Pg. placentagdo; asplacentate +-ion.] 
1. Inzodl.: (a) The attachment of the embryo 
or fetus to the uterus by means of a placenta ; 
uterogestation, (b) The mode in which this at- 
tachment is effected; the manner of the dispo- 
sition or construction of the placenta: as, de- 
ciduate or discoidal placentation.— 2. In bot., the 
disposition or arrangement of the placentas. 
placentia (pli-sen’shi-ii), a. A word found only 
in the phrase-name placentia falcon, apparent- 
ly noting the large dark area on the belly of 
that hawk, likened to a placenta. See falcon. 
T. Pennant. = 
placentiferous (plas-en-tif’e-rus), a. [K NL. 
placenta + L. ferre = E, bearl.] 1. Provided 
with a placenta; gestating in the womb, as a 
mammal,—2. In bot., bearing or producing a 
placenta; having a placenta. 
Also placentigerous. 
placentiform (pli-sen’ti-form), a. [= F. pla- 
centiforme, < NL. placenta, placenta, + L. for- 
ma, form.) 1. Inzodl., having the form, struc- 
ture, or character of a placenta.—2. In bot., 
shaped like a placenta; having a thick circular 
disk, concave in the middle on both upper and 
Dig sides. The root of Cyclamen is an exam- 
e. 
placentigerous (plas-en-tij’e-rus), a. [< NL. 
placenta, placenta, + L. gerere, carry.) Same 
as placentiferous. 
placentioust (pli-sen’shus),a. [<L. placen(t-)s, 
pleasing (see pleasant), + -ious.] Pleasant; 
amiable. ? 
John Walbye,... a 7 ini = 
good-will of all with A Peres Der meganingthe 
5 'uller, Worthies, York, III. 467. 
placentitis (plas-en-ti’tis), n. [NL., < placenta, 
placenta, + -ifis.] Inflammation of the pla- 
eer a 
placentoid (pla-sen’toid), a. [< NL. placenta 
l ? ADS ? X . 
= ee O eidoc, form.] Like a placenta; 
place-proud (plas’proud), a. Pro T 
or aad Fletcher Wit Biter Mee 
placer! (pla’sér), n. [< place + -erl.] One who 
places, locates, or sets. 


Lord of creat 
‘Thou placer of plants both humble and tall 


placer? (plas’ér; Amer. 

K Sp. placer, a 

dust is found (ef. placel, a sand-bank), < plaza, 
| In: a place wh 

detritus is washed for aati as 

ord formerly in 

but now nearly ob- 


tin—a 
AY Co or 


placket (plak’et), n 
i 
i’ Plate (a placket being appar. a patch sewed 
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expressed sanction; permission given by one 
in authority specifically, sanction granted to 
the promi tion and execution of an ecclesi- 
astical ordinance, and particularly such sanc- 
tion granted by a sovereign to papal bulls, 
briefs, and other edicts. 

Such therefore is that secondary reason which hath 
mike in divinity, which is nied upon the placets of 
God. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 361, 

2, A vote of asst 

overning body in a 
placid (plas’id), a. 


ssent in a council; a vote of the 
university. 
[< F. placide = Sp. plácido 
= Pg. It. placido, < L, placidus, gentle, mild, < 
placere, please: see please.) Gentle; quiet; 
undisturbed; equable; serene; calm; unruf- 
fled; peaceful; mild. 
It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid mo- 
tion of the spirits, that men’s actions be free. Bacon. 
That placid intercourse [with the great minds of former 


ages] is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. 
= Macaulay, Bacon. 


That placid aspect and meck regard, 
Milton, P. R., iii, 217. 
See calm? 


[< placid + -ious.] 


=Syn. Tranquil, Serene, cte. 
placidioust (pla sid’i-us), &. 
Gentle; placid. 
Most easie, peaceable, and placidious. 
Topsell, Four-Footed Beasts, p. 158. (Halliwell) 
placidity (pla-sid’i-ti), n. (=F. placidité = It. 
placidita, < L. placidita(t-)s, £< placidus, placid: 
see placid.) The state or character of being 
placid; tranquillity ; peacefulness; quietness; 
calmness. 
That habitual placidity of temper which re 
the extinction of Vicious and perturbing impul 


lts from 


Leeky, European Mor: I. 189. 
placidly (plas‘id-li), adv. Ina placid manner; 
calmly; quietly; without disturbance or pas- 


sion. 
placidness (plas‘id-nes), n. ‘The state or char- 
acter of being placid. 
placiti, n. [= Pg. It. placito, < L. placitum, 
that which is pleasing, a maxim, an order, < 
placitus, pp. of placere, please: see please. Cf. 
plea, plead.) Same as placet. 
Sextus Empiricus was but a diligent collector of the 
placits and opinions of other philosophers. 
Evelyn, To Mr. B. Thurland. 
placita, n. Plural of placitum. 
placitory (plasʻi-tọ-ri), a. [<£ ML. placitum, 
plea (see placit, plea), +-ory.] Of or relating 
to pleas or pleading in courts of law. 
placitum (plas’i-tum), n.; pl. placita (-tii). 
ML.: see placit, plea.) In the middle ages, a 
public assembly of all degrees of men, where 
the sovereign presided, usually summoned to 
consult upon great affairs of state; hence, a 


resolution taken by such an assembly; also, a - 


enalty or fine, or a plea or suit. 
plack (plak), n. [< OF. plaque, placque, plecque, 
plache, a coin so called (also plaquette), E. 
plaque, a plate, slab, patch, veneer, ete., < MD. 
placke, plecke (= Flem. placke = MLG. placke, 
in ML. placa, placca), a coin so called, D. plak, 
a thin slice, a ferrule; cf. MD. placke, plecke, 
a spot, a place, village, town, also a patch; 
mixed, in the form blecke, ete., with MD. bleck, 
blick, a plate, as of tin or lead, D. blik, white 
iron, tin, = OHG. bleh, pleh, plech, blech, MHG. 
blech, a plate, thin leaf of metal, ete., = Sw. 
bleck = Dan. blik, white iron, sheet-metal. Cf. 
placard, plaque.) A Scotch billon coin current 
in the fifteenth century (from 1468), and also in 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Plack of Mary, Queen of Scots,— British Museum. 
{Size of the original.) 


the sixteenth century. It was worth 4 pence 
Rae oi De pede of the United $ tates 
a er James VI. 8 pence Scotch. 

Plack and bawbee, to the Ase arthings fully. 


[Scotch.} 
[< OF. placquette, a thin 


on), dim. of plaque. j 
, plate: see plack. Cf. pla- 
eae placard.) 1+. A pocket, especially a 
p Min in a woman’s dress. 
pen she comes into a great prease of people, for fear 
of the cutpurse, on a sudden shell swa Pines into her 


Haeker@. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, i. 1- 
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Just like ç 
And Dreee} 


The 
a fent, 


That 
placket, 


3. 


plow-boy i 

r S round 

Gayton, Notw long âh 
S$ 


Opening op 


2. 


slit 


a cod-Diece Sa 


4. Same as lac 
placket-hole (pla W ei 


7 X 
Trick, Saint p 
aint Dist 


lac late eths : 
z 1i less; w sine t 8), s y K fae T S Dacta 3 
piacere ti v ils like myser, A wd Ba. 
a plack. Reon Pi), n, A vie oot 
Placobranchia | teh. } merly so] 


(J.E. Gray, 1850) ao y 
flat, a tablet, plate + / 
order of nudibre ii 
for the family 
ing lamellar ¢ 


Uy 
£40, Sin, 


with Rie flat eters the skin ‘eovuts 4 
hy ae pe ey belonging ; 
L. n. A ganoid fis} i 
placodermaÌ (pla EA a A 
+ -al.] Same as placoderm 4 @ {ples $ 
Placodermata (plak-o-der’ma-ti) mpl. IN k 
see placoderm.] Same as Piacon Wks i) 
placodermatous (plak-6-dér’ma-tus) a Sat } 
a-tus) a, Same 


as placoderm. % 
Placodermi (plak-d-deér’mi), n. pl. (NL w 
placoderm.] An order of fishes constituted for 
some remarkable Paleozoic forms of doubt 
relationships, It has been variously defined. Asus 
ally limited, it includes fishes which had a p stent nite. 
chord, neural and hemal spines and interspinals connect 
ing with a dorsal and an anal fin, a jointed pectorl ap 
pendage inclosed in a bony covering, the head and frst 
of the body inclosed by bony dorsal and ventral shields, 
no yentrals, and a distinct lower jaw. Thus limited, iths 
been made to include the families Cocensteidie and Linieh- 
thyidæ. Also Placodermata, Placoganoidei. 
placodont (plak’d-dont), n. [$ Placaies 
(-odont-).] A member of the group Placodoatis 
or family Placodontide. 
Placodontia (plak-d-don’shi-i), n. pl. [NL 
Gr. 724 (wak-), a tablet, plate, +: odaig (ors 
= E. tooth.] A group of extinct reptil i 
had double nares (the posterior nares ie ae 
directly into the roof of the mouth by a 
talapertures, as inthe sauroptery gia R 
to the narial passage, and maxi Bh ane 
palatal teeth. $ 0 
among the reptiles to Theron 
atista regard ie as a suborder of the aer 
Placodontide ( pinna T (imiy 
€ Placodus (-odont-) ; : 
tinct reptiles, represen Ye veg of ett 
dus. They are the only know members © he tk I 
Placodontia. The genera E 
was broad behind, with an appa 


pital bar 
"a rcade and a postorbital 29 
SAC like paving-stone 


5. 


Triassic period. | ,- a (NL 
Placodus (plak’6;4us), tic E 
(xAax-), & tablet, pla ti > pavement 
genus of reptiles ot Trias n Kt 
igas is a Spee : andn, 
PII oi i lak j-gan‘oid), ty gel ii 
a ee a tablet, plates ton, asf 1 
TAAG (T2ak-); & a axosk 1 
can oh Da 
sh: belonging t° © ga 
fsi n. A member pragat eae 
s -Jean (plak L Paame asl A 
placoganoidean ean) Sareat 3 
[< placog i gei (plak 0gs place rast 
Placogaranoid.) Sane fe [COT fg tabi 
see placog k'oid), @ and j ie (eae) ino BY 
placoid (play or iat, (77% * plate. whic 
contr. pa "orm.] T oof shat is 
pee dermal i be 5 
take the place cutis i 
fied papille Pie sharks h 
en = 
the So fapereular or tho 
"ays. q sed 
2 aving pla ee Cl 
fo the Placoidei pareen 
poe ele tag’ dermal i 
oT n. À member 


placoidea 

Ape! ap mpi [ND] 

dea (P a 

pot rill q-koi’ 
aM an io 

# ide” me as 
wi! 


Row 


a andn. [< placoid 


i), ile pl. X [NL.: GE 3 
14 classification, an artifici: 
having placoid scales: corre- 
aV cyeloidet and Ganoidci, It 
a es thie class Elasmobranchii, 
i ked marsipobranchs. 
[< placoid + -ian.) 


qivalen 


ii), te ple [NL., < Gr. 
+ gipew =E. beart.) 
slassification, one of 
he Mollusca, consist- 
The Polyplacophora and 
a very different taxo- 

Polyplacophora, and 
io g ghitonide 


K gnder “kof’0-ran), 4- andn. [< pla- 
et phora (DiI Lu. Placophorous; be- 
phor-ous ) 0 hora. i 

agi es the Bie cotor zon m, 
bG wkof’o-rus), @ [< Gr. wAdg 
placophoront pl "ilate, + Ge pee = E. bears.) 


a table r 
sophoran. : 
4 o ee) nj pl placulæ (18): [NL., 
jacula (p i aide (mhar-), @ tablet, plate.] A 
gone plaque: yecifically applied to 
‘sooidal embryos consisting of a mass 
“aayage-cells dis osed as a plate or layer: 
0 i ea and diploplacula, Hyall, Proe. 
Bost. Soe, Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 97. i 
i pcular (plak'ŭ ), @ [S placula + -(73.] 
Watelikes flat and broad; having the charac- 
rof a placula. ; 
ats (plak’i-lat), a. [< placula + -atel.] 
Firing the form of a placula; being a placula 
orin the placular stage of development, as an 


s only. e 
he { Jan ester, though of 
iophomæd Oe contermninous. See 


(cia) 


„n, [NL. (Bruguière, 
-), a tablet, plaie.| The 
They have thin, more 


“NS 


Saddle-shell (Péacrsta sella). 


Tanslucent shells, which ar i 

rae s are nearly equival 
Leth Aol Species inhabit East Tnatan P. 
leskel, lown as the window-shell, P. sella as the 
acuni A ess Ja 
am 422 (Dli-kii’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pla- 
typified wa A family of bivalve mollusks, 
te general] He genus Placura, whose species 
with the Fale in the same family 
tindoneg as dnomitde, and are known as 
la tosis (plaq o ee ouster, and saddle-shells. 
ict, Become ey n. [NL., < Gr. raða- 


ve, and 


7 i BB ES 

P, flaccid a abby, < sAadapéc, wet 
| T oS atoy < rAadav, be flaccid] A 
i Otis an Badaroma. the eyelid. Also plada- 

Plafong Pla-fond’), n. fog y 

fond, ceiling ¢ V, e [= Sp. plafon; < F. 
7 igat: se eK Plat, flat (Geo Lik be fond, 
f aot ar s found.) Tn areh., the ceil- 


any softit. Also platfond. 


31), n; pl a5 
Wal a blow gba ewe (Cis). (NL. < 
wel Tn con Stroke, wound, See: see 


ing scapam? © Stripe or streak of color. 
Waris, in entom., same as parapsis). 


$ i T. TAG idewi anti 
ireo 4 oblig ` Tadyog, sidewise, slanting, 
A mip N NAGYOG, TAU oC, side.] 1. In 
3 itea final ean mg a mode or melody in 
i) emt at the ats ne middle of the compass 
Thee nee. Tn a opposed to authentic. 
“led yy Which, th nodern music, noting a ca- 


That of the oal of the tonic is pre- 
Subdominant, See cadence. 


Same plagardt, n. 
plagate (pli’gat), a. 


i. plage}}, n. 
plage? (plaj), n. 


Plagianthus (pl 
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Same as placard, 4, for placcate, 
[< plaga + -atel j Striped 


A Middle E 


or streaked. 


nglish form of plague. 


(aise plaic), P. plage = Sp. Pg. It. plaga, < L 
plaga, region, quarter, t it Gr, xAdyo 3 
Paga x ; Jf, Gr. z4áyoç, the 
side: see plagal.] 1. Ay gion; a district. 
Alle Cristen folk ben fled fro th 
i € at e 5 
Thurgh payens, that eoudueredea ATADO 
The playes of the North by land and s 
Chaucer, Man of Le 
As far as from the frozen plage 
\ zen plage of he 
Unto the watery morning’s fates bower. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, L, iv. 4. 
2. Quarter of the compass. 


# Tale, 1, 445, 
en 


Now hastow her the foure quarters rae 
devyded after the een U ELEY of thin astrelabie, 
EARNE er the foure principals plages or qu of the 


lagi (plaj-i-an’thus), n. (NL. (J. and 
G. Forster, 1776), < Gr. iby lor, oblique, -+ àr- 
Ooc, flower.] A genus of polypetalous shrubs 
of the order Malvacceæ and the tribe Malvreæg. un- 


like the other genera of its subtribe Side in its plagiocephalous (pla’ 


longitudinally stigmatose style-branches, and 
characterized by a five-cleft calyx, distant or 
obsolete br: a 
and one, two, 


or many carpels, each with one 
pendulous seed. There are 11 sp 
Australia and New Zealand, They t 

tered, usually entire or angled leave 
whitish, or yellowish flowers, u 
crowded in the 


all natives of 


v ally small and densely 
xils or ina terminal spike. Several low 
shrubby species produce a useful fiber. (See hemp-bush and 
currajony.) P. betulinus, the ribbon-tree of Otago, New 
Zealand, also called cotton-tree, lacebark, and akaroa-tree, is 
an evergreen reaching sometimes 70 feet, though usually a 
tangled bush, and yields a very fine tough fiber resem- 
bling flax, derived from the inner bark of the young 
branches. 


plagiarise,v. S 

plagiarism (pla’ji-a-rizm), n. [= Pg. plagia- 
rismo; as plagiar-y + -ism.] 1. The purloining 
or wrongful appropriation of anothers ideas, 
writings, artistic designs, ete., and giving these 
forth as one’s own; specifically, the offense of 
taking passages from another's compositions, 
and publishing them, either word for word or 
in substance, as one’s own; literary theft. 

Sir J. Reynolds has been accused of plagiarism for hay- 
ing borrowed attitudes from ancient masters. Not only 
candour but criticism must deny the force of the charge. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV., adv, p. vii., note, 

2. A passage or thought thus stolen, 

lagiarist (plāã’ji-a-rist), n. [<plagiar-y + -ist.] 

One who plagi is; one who is guilty of pla- 
giarism. 

You glean from the refuse of obs 
more judicious playiar have a before you; so that 
the body of your work composition of dregs and sedi- 
ments —like a bad tayern’s worst wine. sar 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

plagiarize (pla‘ji-a-1iz), v.; pret. and pp. plagi- 
arized, ppr. plagiarizing. [< plagiar-y + -ize.) 
I. trans. To steal or purloin from the writings 
or ideas of another: as, to plagiarize a passage. 

TI. intrans. To commit plagiarism. 

Also spelled plagiarise. z ; 

plagiary (plā’ji-ã-ri), n. and a. [E ormerly pla- 
giarie; < F. plagiaire = Sp. Pg. It. Ramanan 
kidnapper, a plagiarist, < L. plagiarius, a ki - 
napper, plagiarist, < (LL.) plagium, kidnap- 
ping, prob. < plaga, a net, snare, trap, proa 
orig. “placa, £ plec-t-ere = Grey REC a R 
see plait.) I. n; pl. plagiaries (-riz). Lt. 4 
manstealer; a kidnapper. i ba tke en 
vas a Cy y bi nd... inthe 
moitie ‘oe Bae aoa by some Plagiary stolne 


y. i is friends, and sold to the Tsmaelite Mer- 
a a LE eg Purchas, Pilgrimage, P- 243. 


2. A plagiarist. ; 
y itty ' rowed; ‘tis Horace’s; hang him, 
ee RIL Sa Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 


3. The crime of literary theft; plagiarism. 


ə plagiart 


© 


ure volumes, where 


iarie he its nativitie with printing, but began 
P hng BERE were difficult, and the paucity of 


in times when e diffic 
bookes scarce wanted that invention. 


TI. a. 1t. Manstealing; kidnapping. 
Plagiary and nae Tartars. 


actising literary theft. 
2a nen ae = fee old peirar spright 
Unto a plagiary Came: igo satires, IV. it 8 
Plagiaulacide (pla‘ji--las‘i-de), n. pl. [NL 
< Plagiaulax (-lac-) + -ide.) 
uted family of fossil mamma 


A widely distri 


n each side and small, 
inclined forward and two 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


[< ME. plage, < OF. plage Plagiaulax (pla-ji-a’laks), i 


ues plagihedral (pla-ji-hé’dral), a. 


cteoles,many-cleftstamen-column, plagiocephaly (pla’ji-6-sef’a-li), n. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6 Plagiodus (pla 


rown, Travels (1685), p- 49. (Latham.) plagionite (pla’ ji--nit), n. 


ls, typified by the 

i è premolars were obliquely 
genun Bramo nan a SN the true molars two 
pried St and the incisors of the lower jaw 
in number, The family was for- 


Plagiostoma 
merly referred to the marsupials, but by recent writers is 
generally relegated to the Prototheria, aa a representative 
of a peculiar order, Multitubereulata, Remains referred 
to this family occur in Europe and America, ranging in 
geologic time from the Triassie to the Eocene, 


l (NIL, < Gr. 774- 
7106, oblique, + abhag, furrow.}] A genus of fos- 
sil primitive mammals from the Purbeck beds 
of the Upper Oblite, as P. becclest, P. minor, and 
others. See diprotodont, polyprotodont. 

= F. plagi- 
èdre, < Gr. mtáyioc, oblique, + rere: base] 
In erystal., having faces obliquely arranged, as 
in certain hemihedral forms which are enantio- 
morphous to their complementary forms—that 
is, related to them asa right glove is to the left: 
this is true of the trapezohedral planes on a 
quartz crystal. 


Chaucer, Astrolabe, i.6. plagiocephalic (pla’ji-d-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 


a. (6 playiocephal-ous + -ic.) 1. Having a 
broad head with flattened forehead. Jour. An- 
throp. Inst., INI. 90.—2, Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting plagiocephaly. 


a 6-sef/a-Ins),a. [< Gr. 
T4úyoç, oblique, + regaz, head.] Same as pla- 
giocephalie, 1. 


[< plagio- 
cephal-ous + -y.] Oblique deformity of the 
skull, such that the anterior part of one half 
is more developed, and similarly the posterior 
part of the other half. 

plagiocitrite (pla’ji-d-sit’rit), n. [< Gr. x74) uc, 
oblique, + L. citrus, citrus (see citrus), + -ite2,] 
A hydrous sulphate of iron, aluminium. sodi- 
um, and potassium, occurring in fibrous ¢ 
talline forms of a lemon-yellow color near 
Bischofsheim vo r Rhön, in Bavaria. 

plagioclase (pla’ji-o-klaz), n. [< Gr. ~Adyinc, 
oblique, + «Adore, fracture, < Kay, bre k.] The 
name given by Breithaupt to the group of tri- 
clinic feldspars the two prominent cleavage- 
directions in which are oblique to each other. 
The plagioclase-feldspar gr includes alb 
and the intermediate sp i 
dorite; with these the tri 
metimes include feldspar. 

plagioclastic (pla las’tik), a. 
yc, oblique, + Ksacroc. broken; 
Breaking oblique characterized by two dif- 
ferent cleavages in directions oblique to one an- 
other, or pertaining to a mineral (as one of the 
triclinie feldspars) which has this property. 

Plagiodon (pla-ji’9-don), n. (NL. (orig. Plagio- 
dontia, F. Cuvier, 1836), < Tžáyuoç, oblique, + 
odote (ddov7-) = E. tooth.) 1. A West Indian 
genus of small hystricomorphi¢ rodents of the 
family Octodontide and subfamily Lchinomy- 


See, 


Playtodon adinnt. 


ine: so called from the diagonal grooves of the 
molars. The molars are rootless; the thumb is rudi- 
mentary; the tail is short and scaly the furis coarse, with 
silky under-fur; the muzzle is blunt; and the whole form 
isstout. The genus is closely related to Capromys. There 
js only one species. Te wedium of San Domingo. 
2. A genus of reptiles. Dunéril.— 8. A genus 
of mollusks. Isaac Lea. s 
plagiodont ( lāʻji-ō-dont), een Cxes mAaywoc, 
oblique, + edorg (odov7-) = E. tooth.) Having 
the teeth oblique: noting the dentition of ser- 
ents whose teeth are like one another, those of 
the palate being set in two converging series. 
‘dus),n. [NL. (orig. Plagyo- 
dus, Steller, 1811): see a ae Same as 
Alepidosaurus. See cut under handsaw-fish. 

[< Gr. mAáyioc, 
oblique, + -v- + -ite?.] A sulphid of antimony 
and lead, occurring in oblique monoclinic erys- 
tals and in massive forms. It has a dark lead- 

3 ay color and metallie luster. 


» Plagiostoma! (pla-ji-os’tg-mil), n. INL. (Sow. 


b- erby, 1812), fem. sing.: see Blagionionay 5 
im 


venus of bivalve mollusks of the family 

fe, or a subgenus of Lima, containing such 
species as P. cardiiformis. 
Lima. 


he ee Ago 


See cut under 


Plagiostoma 


ostoma? (pla- 
i, Nilsson, 1832, 


stomata (pli, j--st0'mact).n pi. (NL; 


Plagiostoma?. | i 
f Chondropterygti. Günther. 


0: P 

lagiostomatous (pla‘ji-d-stom‘a-tus), ¢ 

Soman + DR Same as plagios G ke 
) 


1 
giostomous. 
IL n. A plag f 
the Plagiostomi, as a selachian. 
Plagiostomi (pla-ji-os’to-mi), ”. 


or elasmobranchiate fishes, 


sharks and rays. In some rece! 
used as a superordinal or subclass na 
Its characteristics are the developmen 


pensorium for the mandible (consisting 0! 
palatoquadrate cartilage), five to seven pa! 


apertures, and no operculum. 
plagiostomous P 
giostomi + -0us. 
iostomi. Also plagiostomatous. 
Piagiotoma (pla-ji-ot’O-mii), n. 
din), < Gr. xAdyioc, oblique, + 
rauriy, cut.) A genus of hetero 


brici is known as the bean-anima 
testine of the earthworm. 


Plagiotremata (pla“ji-0-tre’ma-ti), 
Can aaywoc, oblique, + tpi, hole.) A sub- 
ame as Lepidosauria. 


class of Reptili 
plagiotropic (pla‘j 
yuoc, oblique, 


trop‘ik), a. 


ee Base iotrop sm. 
otrop. y (pla? ji- 
mee pariotropinn. 
plagio 


giotrop-ic + -ism.] In bot., 0 


thotropism. 


mining factor. 


ishable with death. 


-os’to-mii), n. 
meut, pl.: see playiostome.] Same 


he Plagiostomi 


ostome (pli‘ji-d-st6m), 4. and 
RAAYOÇ, S + créua, mouth.) I. a. P 


iostomous fish; an 


Gr. 7Ad70¢, oblique, + crosa, MOU 
older systems, an order of chond 


including all the 
nt systems it has been 


me of the same group. 
tof a distinct sus- 
f the undivided 
irs of branchial 


li-ji-os’td-mus), a. 
Of or pertainin 


(NL. (Dujar- 


-TOf106, Y 
trichous ciliate 


£ infusorians of the family Bursariidæ. P. lum- 
Teule of the in- 


g to the Pla- 


rpoxoc, a turning, direction, < 
zpéxew, turn.) In bot, exhibiting or charac- 


trop’i-kal-i), adv. 


opism (pla-ji-ot’r pizm), n. 

lique geotropism ; 
a turning by which the organs of certain plants 
haye their long axes more or less divergent from 
the vertical—that is, across the direction of 
gravitation or of the ray of light. Compare or- 


The plagiotropism of dorsi-ventral organs, such as shoots 
and leaves, is amore complicated phenomenon. 
resultant expression of the effect of light and of gravity 
upon them, promoted, inmany cases, by their own weight. 
In some cases light, and in others gravity, is the deter- 
Vines, Physiol. of Plants, p. 502. 


plagium (pla‘ji-um), n. [L., kidnappin 
plagiary.} In civil and Scots law, the crime of 
stealing men, women, or children, formerly pun- 
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bation of from two to seven days, be- 
prostration, toaneono, eens and 
eti a mitingand diarrhea ; after a few hours or one 
lE A on T develops, followed by high fever with 
nolsy delirium, passing into coma, on the second to the 
fourth day buboes, most frequently inguinal, develop ; in 
non-fatal cases they more frequently suppurate than re- 
solve; there may also be carbuncles, boils, and pe as 
convalescence begins from the sixth to the tent had 
mortality is extreme, sometimes running as high as 95 per 
cent. The plack-death of the fourteenth century may 
have been a modified form of this plague; so, too, the Pali 
plague, ‘Also called the pest, the pestilence, gland ular plague 
or pestilence, inguinal plague, Levant or Levantine plague, 
Justinian plague. 

Therfore a gret fool were he that wolde presume to cure 

these plagis of pestilence that ben vneurable. 
~ Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 24, 

A plague upon the people fell, 
A cate after laid them low. 

Tennyson, The Victim, 


after a period of inct 
gin suddenly with p 


3. As an expletive with the article the, used 
like the devil, the deuce, ete. Compare devil, 7. 


y the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 
BO at Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii, 1. 


e, a pestilential disease which prevailed lo- 
aaam enfern India during the nineteenth century, 
SERS in some respects to the plague as described under 
def. 2, and perhaps identical with it. Also called Pali 
plague.— Pl e on or upon, may a plague or curse de- 
scend upon (the person or thing mentioned): commonly 
used lightly, in a diminished sense, and expressing mere 


annoyance. 
A plague ò both your houses 


! 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 94. 
Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I desire none of it. 
A Y Re Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 2. 
To be at the plague, to take the trouble. [Scotch.] 


But I can seldom be at the plague, an’ it binna when my 
bluid ’s up. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 


We but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7, 10. 


I think you are yery foolish to plague yourself so. 
Sheridan (9), The Camp, ii. 1. 


2. To infest with disease, calamity, or natural 


evil of any kind. 
Thus were they plagued, 
And worn with famine. Milton, P. L., x. 572. 


=Syn. 1. Torment, Worry, etc. (see tease), gall, bore.—2. 
To afitict. y € xE 


plaguefult (plāg'fùl), «a. [< plague + -ful.] 


Abounding with plagues; infected with plagues. 
Mir. for Mags. pE 


Pinpon ne pie conte rine), n pL [NL., plague-mark (plag’miirk), n. Same as plague- 


lagopterus + -inz.] A subfamily of j- 
noid fish l eS ER 


Bie at ae as Medine. 
opterus (pla-gop’te-rus), n. 
1674). 0 called with w i 


on the front o 


plage, vernacularly plaie, F. plai 
plague, llaga, path ie 


calamity, = D. plaag = 


7 calli ref. to the large dorsal 
spine, which is capable of inflicting a wound; 
CL, plaga, a wound, + Gr. zrepév, wing (fin).] 
A genus of pyrene fishes, with a stout spine 

of the dorsal fin: same as Meda, 
plague (plag), n. [< ME. pla e, < OF. plague, 


f sore, ulcer, = Pg. 

wound, sore, ulcer, = It. piaga, anh a 
L 19 . plage = 
y MHG. blage, plage, plage, phiag, 


cel. plaga = Sw. plaga = Dan. pla 
< LL, plaga, a plague Pue 
hter, destruction ; ' particular uses 


spot. 


plaguer (pla’gér), n. [< plague + -er1.] One 
who plagues or vexes. 

plague-sore (plig’sor), n. A sore resulting 
from the plague. 


Thou art a boil, 
A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 227. 


Come no more near me: 
Thou art a plague-sore to me. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 


a, plague-spot (plag’spot), n. 1. A spot charac- 
teristic of the plague or of some foul disease. 


The idea that he had deprived Sybil of her inheritance 


had. . . been the plague-spot of Hatton's life. 


Disraeli, Sybil, vi. 13. 


2. A spot or locality wher ' other 
ART EEO uence is iy where the plague or othe 


W, shoe Sia aaea F 
, Shock, cut, thrust, injury, mis- plaguily (pla’gi-li), adv. In a manner to vex, 


Gr. 72m, a blow, shock, wound, mi 
i is- 
langere (of / plag) Se ee 
mity ; severe trouble 


blow or ¢ 


_ Morous.} 


Heed or embarrass; vexatiously; hence also, 
umorously, greatly. [Colloq.] 

also, one who or that which fae est wicked woman, that hast so plaguily a corrupted 
eS, OF ravages or destroys, i 


nd as thou canst not keep thy sickness to thyself, but 


must most wickedly infect others. 


Tam hurt plaguily, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 


He was plaguily afraid and humbled. 
‘Swift, To Stella, xxxi. 


laguy (pla’gi), a. (<plague +-y1.] 1t. Plague- 


cken; infected with the plague; marked by 


242 the plague or other foul disease. 


Methinks I see him enteri 
€ Nye 5 guy houses, 
teaching his dose, walking hoorad for lepers. | 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


= Complaining to me of thei i 
eir bad takings all the last 
plaguy summer. Middleton, Black Book. 


troublesome; vexatious; annoying. [Hu- 


is dragon he had a plaguy hide, 
lich could both sword and spear abide. 
; Sir Eglamore (Child's Ballads, VIII. 197). 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


Oh, "twas ; 


plaguy (phi! gi 
ly; deucedly; 2 Ut 
ime, [Humoroy, Jag 
He looked plag s] 
You're se i 
changed sexas IU shy that 
plaice (plas), n. p 
an Plaice, play 
Plaise, also plata 
oa tessa, a flatfish 
? ar a ae place, fro n S 
2 Sh of the family Pleur . 
3 E teuro, 


Common Plaice Curonectes Paterra 
nn Plaice (PLeuro, nectes ph 
Platessa) 


NOUrONACT AR 
Pleuronectes, P, platessa, 


ish food- i t yi 

ween pepe sound in American etal known pp 9, 
s nds. See also TS Btowing ty a 

2, Hence, by extension, cut ung andn ori 


flatfishes or flounders of tl any one of Varig 


tid. Citthari he family p 
A L Citharichthys sordidus is a Jai ly Ple 
1e Pacific coast of America, Rhon aice common aling 


Some innocent out of the hi a 7 

her hands thus, and a plaise mae anton ean i 
, B. Jonson, Eplene it 
plaice-mouthed} (plās'moutht), &. Havinga ! 

wry mouth like that of a plaice; wry-mouthed 
And keep his platse-mouth'd wife in welts an a , 
Lodge, in Beloe’s Anec. of Scarce Books, TL aS, i 
plaid (plad or plad), n, anda, [< Gael, plaid 
(= Ir, plaide), a blanket, plaid, contr, of pel 
laid, a sheepskin, < pealle, 


a skin, hide: see pell}.] 5, 
I. n. 1. A garment of : 
woolen cloth, often hay- l 
ing a tartan pattern. See 
tartan. It is a large rectan- r 
gular piece of woolen stuff, and 
is worn in Scotland by both ; 
es for warmth and for pro- 
ection against the weather. It ; 
is a special dress of the High- 
landers, and forms part of the fl 


uniform of certain, jnfantry 
regiments in the British army. 
A variety of the plaid is called 
maud. 4 

My plaid awa, my plaid away, 
iA OWES the nilis ad Dal 
Bin Knight (Childs bal 

e Tiads, J. 130). 
4 h- 

A himation, worn in the fas! 
ion of a shaw], as occasionahy op une 
cay Grek ewes Pes, ee 
oT T 

2. In general, any fabrie s rod W5 
having a pattern conei en jnitation of ih 
stripes crossing cach othe 5 eres 
Scottish tartan.— 2: 


a = ghephe: idl oa 
laid. See belted. perts pa all 
1 yhich see arte) n 
iai A £ “Ornar nted W iths P ari 
or stripes of €o. 
a plaid er ny & used idt 
a ts a impop [e Par 
Checkered. bod or ia ded), ys 
plese (Plade 0 id, 0r 
-ed2.) 1. etan. stn roy 
Pe oe A ipe, 8 D ren 
d by the ighland Dag 
Cheerei the 
Jn plaided vest a F 
Jeari id. ona 
2, Wearing : pi pumeld in t, ell ie 
All plaided 2 i a 
pia/den)" ie } 


ad’er bial 
plaiden (m7 a/ ding) giter st 
e is hy Od 


0. 
pla 
-ing}. 

flanne 


hite stuts with apricot- 
n Jet, and vari- 


I Siue and vio 

r'a MaJo LXXIX. $44. 
1, ME. plain. play, 
K OF. plain, F. plain 
j = Pg. plano, thano= 
even, level, plain: see 
he same word. i. n. < 
no = MD. pleine, D. plein 


ylain, neut. of planus, 
Flat; level: smooth; 


and depressions: 


jano, m., 
yê! 


lg a] 


curl 
slat f gale and ple 


, plaine, and beautified 
aig wholly plaine, a Aoo 


A 
Coryat, Crudi 


clifts; the 
river there 
I 


uated vpon high white clay 


pwns st nd the 


—mownes situs on higl 
oreo TONAS Jow playne maris 
2 eal quoted in Capt. John & 

T ‘the Jain country in that land (the Be 
rT Ft ‘of our own soft green, a 
ge al Mra. Gaskell, gylvia's Lovers, xxxviii. 


ucted by intervening barriers 


yor 
gerett 
9, Open} unobstr 
<s defenses. 
de Ffaire yche furde folowand onother, | 
And past {urth pradly into the plaine feld, a 
ne Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 8.), 1. 7215. 
enges were de: arted and deseuer 1. and yeden 
Te en folias with-oute tho tentes, and made 
; s high and clerc. 
rane Merlin (E. E. T. 
y: free from intricacies or d l 
xere in shorthand.— 4. Und 
; sincere 5 unreserved. 

He cannot flatter, he, 


An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth! 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2, 


$,), ii, 154. 


There is at this time a friend of mine upon the seas 
tejlain with you, he is a pirate —that hath wrote to me 
i 
to work his freedom, 
Beau, and FL, Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 
UI cannot serve you, I will at once be plain, and tell 
yore. Steele, Conscious Lovers, 1. pay 
5, Clear; evident; manifest; easily perceived 
i mderstood: as, to make one’s meaning 
fin; it was plain he was offended. 
It was very plain that the si i b ‘Ss wer 
wt provided with ee rues = 
wien Bruce, Source of the Nile, T. 29. 
have plain evidence of cry s bein i 
Sete nay £ g embedded in 
iy lavas whilst the paste or | has continued fluid. 
an : Darwin, Geol. Observations, i. 6. 
pee alifed: undisguised; unmistakable ; 
a downright; absolute. 
is plain confederacy to disgrace us. 
Brea cust B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
'ludtans of MAME eee night & aay from 
zreevosly complained, 
Tins Bradford, Plymouth Plantation p. 130. 
magh the multitud TANA 
wald no more be eal it c of them that were to suffer, it 
A'd a Persecution, but a plain Warr. 
i Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
malicious dealing, if not plat 
YM lici i , if not plain 
i Without $ He New England’s Memorial, p. 107. 
gur stern: 
nt Ccorative mater pattern; unornamented 
lied to fabrics erns or designs; also, when 
Hain Wack lane untwilled or uncolored: as, 
manent a ee muslin.—8. Void of 
Nts simn i$ olor; wi r i 
simple: ; without embellish- 
taing eee panned: 
lenes 1 s 
m pesse prostrai my long expected wish, I doe in all 


THES to vege’ My Selfe and thi neal 2 
Your most excellent Macro discourse 


W n 
ane omens Res ebbe, Travels (ed. Arber), Ded., p. 15. 


any Rest qualit 88 lin Switzerland] is ve i 
ty, at furs which an Nothing on thao eae aE 
lt Addison uo e met with in their own co 
Braer, tain but Recs ST aCe E 
Yel) Decora Put it o, can and light summer dress from 
B, yume me, w it seemed no attire had ever so 
ithon harlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


y 


They sn 
Uspectes 
wach quested some m: 


Tat th 

At gl eauty ; É 
T o y; homely: as, she is plain, 
“Sith 7 thls lig 2 

satha, by x Th she’s as handsome a girl as any in 

C5 By, 

Digg et 5e eyes, I think her as plain a woman 
Hin, the Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 3. 


tiny 
NY face 
ere Wag Hopes Glass, and felt it was no longer 
Chan apost and life in its colour, 
e her fair i rlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 
fhe might? ns Kitty, ime suppose 
must pee Jane — 
t t e— sho mig! e plati 
L tag te — 
y? F. Locker, The Housemaid. 
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10. Artless; sir 

0 ss; simple; unlearned; wi 
E i ; oF s without ar- 
tifice or affectation: REUE ee 

Tam... as you know a paii 3 
That love my LAT au "hee sae ee 
ey plain yet pious Christians this e p 
i Hammond, Fundamen 


You must take wha Sea ven TA s 
plaine man. 2 it he sayes patiently, because he Is a 


Bp. E icro-cosmogr: 
Those [F H ania Micro-cosmographie, A Blunt Man, 
'hose [Friends] who entered the army illus 
their plain speech and quiet nape tent paa ran 
1Heave n courage the virtues of their 
fa “ x Í The Century, X 
Li. i ot highly seasoned; not rich; not luxu- 
riously dressed: as, a plain diet.—12. Inc 
plex; simple. ae ar 
Plain sounds = simplices sonos. 
Bi ; Hoole, tr. of The Visible World, 
iS vard- į ir ae : 
nee in ec k playing, not trumps; lay: as,a plain 
ard; a plain su .—14. Whole-colored; not 
var opa o as, plain white eggs.—15. Smooth; 
unstriate, as muscular fiber,— i : 
in plain terms. av fier: in plaint, plainly; 
He tolde him point for point, in short and playn. 
Hin Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 521. 
ain as a packstaff or pikestaff, perfectly plain; quite 
clear. See quotations under tage Plain bonito, 
See bonito.— Plain cloth, any untwilled fabric.— Plain 
cor P j OY dress of civil life; non-official 
a ypose uniform: as, a policema r fer 
paved ee niform : as, à policeman or soldier in 
They met his Royal Highness in plain clothes, 
Thackeray, Virginians, lxi. 
Plain compass, a simple form of surveyors’ instrument, 
83, & graduated circle, a main plate, 
¢ It is supported for use upon the head 
acob's-staff.—Plain couching, See couching], 5. 
— Pla’ n descant., See counterpoint?, 3.— Plain dress 
dress without ornament, as wom by members of the So 
ciety of Friends.— Plain drill, See dril1.— Plain em- 
proidery. (a) Embroidery which is without raised work, 
or padding, or couching of elaborate character —that is, 
simple needlework on a flat foundation. (b) Embroidery 
in the same color as the ground.— Plain harmony. See 
harmony, 2 (d).— Plain muscles or muscle-fibers, un- 
striated muscles or muscle-fibers.—Plain paper, sail- 
ing, stitch, titmouse, etc See the nouns.— The plain 
language, the manner of speech adopted by the Society 
of Friends. It disallows all merely ceremonious usages, 
as the plural you addressed to an individual, all titles o 
compliment or rank, etc.=Syn. 4. Unaffected, honest, 
candid, ingenuous, downright.—5, Clear, Evident, ete, (see 
manifest), distinct, patent, unmi able, unequivocal, un- 
ambiguous, explicit, intelligible. — 8. Unvarnished, unem- 


TI, n. 1. An extent of level, or nearly level, 
land; a region not noticeably diversified with 


America, are the lands lying 
and the eastern base of the] 
qual slope from the 


ippi rivers, but is nowhere broken by any co 

spicuous ranges of hills. It isaregion of small precipita- 
tion, wooded only along the banks of the strear 
always there. The Plains and the prairies are not prop- 
erly the same, from either a geographical or a climato- 
logical point of view. See prairie. 

Aitre gon men be the hille, besyde the Pleynes of Galy- 
lee, unto Nazarethe, where was wont to ben a gret Cytee 
and a fair. Mandeville, Travels, p. 112. 

Firom thens a man may s¢ all Arabye, and the Mownte 
of Abaryn, and Nebo, an Phasga, the playnes of Jordan, 
and Jherico, and the Dede see ynto the ston of Deserte. _ 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 37- 

This City of Lyons . « « is situate under very high rocks 
and hils on one side, and hath a very ample and spacious 
plaine on the other. Coryat, Crudities, I. 59. 


2, A field; especially, a field of battle. 

Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 
3. An open space surrounded by houses: as, 
St. Maras Plain; the Theater Plain, in Nor- 
(Local, Eng.] —Cock of ER 


1 and cut under Centrocercus: 
AE yin ernia yi the space in the middle of the palm 


of the hand between tne line of the heart ca the line of 


life, and surrounded by the mounts.— The Jain, in the 


is -es of the first French revolution, the floor of the 
ANE by the more moderate party; hence, that 


arty itself, as distinguished from the Mountain. f 
plain! (plan), adv. [< ME. playin, plem; < plaint 
a.) na plain manners plainly; clearly; open- 
ly; frankly; bluntly. 
isi to speken short and pleym | 
te the poynt hauer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 790. 
Sir, to tell yon berate 
Ci va 0-day. 
yil find a fairer face not et OORT. p, S, 272 
ainest taught, and easiest learnt, 


In them is ph it s0. 
What makes a nation happy; nd ae Ee iv, S61. 


A n, ete. < plain, 
sn lt (plan),v-t- [<$ ME. playnen, ete.s } 
Plaine oe v.] 1. To make plain, level, or 
even; smooth; ¢ ear. ie 
; ath the path to felicitie. 
Discrecte demeanour sap ponte He Patt EL 


i harges. 
ot is also plained at the cities c ote 
Menea Hyon Know not Me (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 289). 


ities and townes instead of pauing 
motoin sor a ained & layd even cles Be 
one tp the “other Hakluyt’s Voyages, ™ 
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XVIUL 563, plain? (plain), v. [< ME. plainen, pleine 


plainly 
2. To make plain or clear: explain. 


His bretheren and hia sustern g ym fri 

Whines Sasori Dern a amne hym freyne 
And what thyng was the cs 
Bat al for noght, he nolde h 


canso penne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v, 1230, 
By Aerornaney to discover doubts, 
To plain ont questions aa Apollo did, 
$ Greene, Briar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
What’s dumb in show, PII plain in speech. f 
Shkak., Vericles, iii, Prol, 


ien, pley- 
pi. planher, 
Sp. plañir = 


nen, < OF. pleigner, F. plaindre 
plagner, planger, plainer, plane 
It. piangere, piagnere, < L. plangere, lament, 
beat the breast or head as a sign of grief, lit, 
beat, strike, = Gr. x/ijccew, strike: see plague. 
Cf. complain.) I, intrans. 1, To lament; wail; 
mourn, 


But man after his deth moot wepe and pleyn 
Though in this world he have eine gh ae 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 462. 
Tereu, Teren, and thna she gan to plaine 
Most piteously, which made my hart to greene, 
Gazenigue, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 5% 
Though he plain, he doth not complain; for it isa harm. 
but no wrong, which he hath received, - 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
The air was sad; but sadder still 
It fell on Marmion’s ear, 
It plain'd as if disgrace and ill, 
And shameful death, were near. 
Scott, Marmion, iif. 12. 
2t. To whinny: said of a horse. 
Right as an hors that can both byte and p 
Chaucer, Anel and Ar 
II. trans. Tolament; bewail; bemoan; mourn 
over. 
Adam playning his case, God sent three Angels after her. 
Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 157. 
Who can give tears enough to plain 
The loss and lack we have? 
Sir J. Harington, State of the Church of Eng. 


plainant (pla’nant), n. [< F. plaignant, plain- 
tiff, prop. ppr. of plaindre, complain: see plain?, 
v.) In law, a plaintiff. 

plainbacks (plan’bal 
name among weaver 

plain-chant (plan‘chant), n. Same as plain- 
SONG. 

plain-clay (plin’kla), n. 
moth, Noctua depunct 

plain-dealer (plan’dé‘lér). n. One who ex- 
presses his opinions with plainness; one who 
is frank, honest, and open in speaking and act- 
ing. 

I the Plain Dealer am to act to-day, . . ; 
‘An honest man who, like you, ne nks 
‘At faults; but, unlike you, speaks what he thinks, 
Wreherley, Plain Dealer, Prol. 
Every man is more ready to t the poor plain-dealer 
than the glittering false-tongued gallant. 
‘Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 2%. 
plain-dealing (plan/dé/ling), a. Dealing with 
sinceyity and frankness; honest; open; speak- 
ing and acting without guile. 
Tt must not be denied but I am a plain-dealing villai 
Shak., Much Ado, i. 3. 37. 
It becomes us well 
To get plain-dealing men about ourselves, 
Such as you all are here. 
Beau. and Fl, Maid's Tragedy, iv. 2 
plain-dealing (plin’dé‘ling), n. Sincere, frank, 
and honest speech or conduct; conduct or deal- 
ing that is without guile, stratagem, or disguise; 
sincerity and honesty in thought and act. 
Too little wit and too much pain-deating for a states- 
man. Sir J. Denham, The Sophy, iii. 1. 
plain-edge (plin‘ej), a. In luce-making, not 
having a pearl-edge, especially in the case of 
jllow-lace, which is usually so decorated. 

p ain-hearted (pliin’hir’ted), a. Having a 
sincere heart; without guile or duplicity; of a 
frank disposition. 

Free-spoken and ploin-hearted men, that are the eyes of 
their country. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., 81. 

plain-heartedness (plan ‘här’ ted- nes), n. 
Frankness of disposition; sincerity. 

A religion that owns the greatest simplicity and open- 
ness and freedom and plainkeartedness. 
Hallywell, Moral Discourses (1692), p. 40. (Lathein.) 

plaining (planing), n. {Verbal n. of plain, v.) 
Mourning; lamenting. 

And in your clefts her plainings doe not smother, 


But let that echo teach it to another ! 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii, 1. 


lainly (plan’li), ade. < ME. plainly, pleynt 
Path iche, ates. < ar int a7 lye) In a v 
manner. (a) smoothly; evenly. (ò Clearly without 


yhstruction or deception; in a way to be easily véd 
He understood ; unmistakably. (¢) Without: sf seo H 


n, Bombazet. [Trade- 


A British noctuid 


dwar 


= 


to a 


plainly 


= reserve; sincerely; honestly; blunt] 
out ornament or oe s 
Tady painty dressed, nae 
pli ess (plan’nes). n. The state or quality 
‘of being plain. (a) Evenness of surface ; levelness, 
®) Absence of ornament ; lack of artificial show. (¢) one n- 
‘ness; candor; blunt or vapaa irankness. n ay 
ness: distinctness; intelligibility. 0), Lack of pou y; 
homeliness. =Syn, (d) Clearness, ‘Lucidity, ete, See per 


uity. bi T 
Pp. ain-pug (plān’pug), "A British geometrid 
moth, Hupithecia subnotata. 
lain-singing (pliin’sing “ing), ”. 
? lain-song. W. Mason, Eng. Church 
Rare. et 
p nan (plinz‘man), 7.3 pl. plainsmen 
(-men). A dweller on the plains. 

These plainsmen are far from pemg so heterogeneous a 
K AE SEER Te Roosecelt, Hunting Trips, p. 6. 
‘song), n. 1. The unisopous 

h i been used in the Chris: 


tian church from its earliest centuries. Its ori- 
in is unknown, but it contains elements taken from 
he ancient Greek music, and possibly also from the an: 
cient Temple music of the Hebrews. Tt is often called 
Gregorian, from its most prominent early systematizer, 
or, in certain details, Ambrosian. Tt rests upon an elabo- 
rate system of ootave scales or modes. (See model, 7.) 
According to the principles and rules of these modes, 
numerous melodies have been composed or compiled, 
which have become established by tradition or authority 
as parts of the liturgies of the Western Chureh in gen- 
mA and of the modern Roman Catholic Church in par- 
ticular, This body of melodies includes a great variety 
of material adapted not only to every part of the liturgy, 
but to the several seasons of the Christian year. Plain- 
song melodies are distinguished by adherence to the me- 
dieval modes, by independence of rhythmical and metrical 
structure, and by a limited and austere use of harmony, 
Their effect is strikingly individual, dignified, and devo- 
tional, The style as such is obligatory in the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and has been perpetuated 
there with remarkable purity, in spite of its contrasts with 
modern music in general. It has exerted a profound in- 
flnence upon general musical development, dominating 
that development until nearly 1600, and furnishing innu- 
merable hints and themes to all subsequent styles. The 
medieval theory of counterpoint was a direct outgrowth 
of the melodic principle of plain-song. See Gregorian, 
tone, model, antiphon, introit, and prick-song. 
2. A cantus firmus or theme chosen for contra- 
puntal treatment: so called because often an 
actual fragment of plain-song.—8. The simple 
notes of an air, without ornament or variation ; 
} hence, a plain, unexaggerated statement. 
All the ladies . . . do plainly report 


That without mention of them you can make no sport; 
They are your playne song, to singe descant upon. 


į frankly. (d) With- 
mply; soberly : as, 2 


Same as 
Musie, iil. 


plain-song (plain 
vocal musie whic 


fl K. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. plaintiveness (plan‘tiv-nes), n. 

phe humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song of being plaintive; mournfulness. 
j plaintless (plant‘les), a. 

- Without complaint; unrepining. 


Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 6. 
Audi. Lingua, thou strikest too much upon one stri. 
a eo grates my tender eet ne a 
n. Tis plain, indeed, for truth no discant needs. 
Brewer, Lingua, i. 1. 
plain-speaking (plin’spé’king), n. Plainness 
or bluntness of speech; candor; frankness. 
Roget. 
pl -spoken (plan‘spo’kn), a. Speaking or 
spoken with plain, unreserved sincerity; frank. 
The reputation of a plain-spoken, honest man. 


eoa very plain-spoken address from the New York Te- 


plainstanes (plān’stānz), n. 
sidewalks; Era ani 
Itrow no 
of London. 
plaint (plant), n. i 
Ph ne (p ),n. [€ ME. plainte, 


pl. Flagstones; 


[Seoteh.] 


C pleinte, pleynt 
F. plainte = Pr. planch = S: ik 
Pant = It. pianto, < 
M i . Planctus, a beati 
of the breast in lamentation, beating, Read 
j the breast, lament: see 
amentation; complaint; audible 
ave peat + a sad or serious song. 
Greet € pite for to here hi 
Thurgh which gan heroes 
Man of Law's Tale, L 970. 
‘Thy accent will excell 


plaintively (plan’tiv-li), adv. 


Dryden, All for Love, Pref, plain-work 

The convention listened civilly to Mr. Curtis, who pre- BS di stingui 
ten address plaisancet 

8. Merriam, S. Bowles, II. 259, pleasance. | 


plait (plat), n. 
fright ; early mod. E. also 


a fold, 
atthe Tiat iega, a fold, < ML. as if *plictum, 
and fem. 


withowte 
maner of 
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plaintful (plint’ful), a. [C plaint + -ful.] Com- 
plaining; expressing sorrow with an audible 
voice; also, containing a plaint. 
k, plaințful ghosts, infernal furies, hark 
ee is w the hateful heavens do send. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii, 
plaintift, ”. anda. An obsolete form of plain- 
tif, plaintive. 
plaintiff (plan‘tif), n. and a. 
plaintif, plaintife ; < ME, plaintif, playntyf, < 
OF, plaintif, complaining; as a noun, one who 
complains, a plaintiff: see plaintive.) I. n. In 
law, the person who begins a suit before a tri- 
punal for the recovery of a claim: opposed to 


efendant. 
g S And.’tis well that you 
Begin, else I had been the Plaintif now. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 20, 
Galling of the plaintiff. See calling. Nominal plain- 
tiff, one who appears by name as plaintiff upon the record, 
but has no interest in the action. Also nominal party. 
II.t a. Complaining. 
Tis younger Son on the polluted Ground, 
First Fruit of Death, lies Plaintif of a wound 
Prior, Solomon, iii. 


[Formerly also 


Given by a Brother's Hand. 


plaintive (plan‘tiv), a. [KF. plaintif, lament- 
ing; < plainte, lament: see plaint. Cf. plain- 
tif.) 14. Lamenting; complaining; giving ut- 
terance to sorrow or grief; repining. 
To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. 
Dryden, Iliad, i. 490. 
2. Expressive of sorrow or melancholy ; mourn- 
ful; sad: said of things: as, a plaintive sound ; 
a plaintive aiv; a plaintive song. 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
=Syn. Plaintive, Querulous, woiul, rueful. Plaintive 
and querulous agree in expressing weakness. He who is 
querulous is ready to find fault over trivial matters, and 
in a weak, captious, tired way; there is a tone recognized 
as querulous. Plaintive is rarely said of persons; a plain- 
tive tone or utterance conveys a subdued regret or lamen- 
tation: as, the plaintive note of the mourning dove. See 
petulant. 

The plaintive wave, as it broke on the shore, 
Seemed sighing for rest for evermore. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 120. 
Quickened the fire and laid the board, 
Mid the crone’s angry, querulous word 
Of surly wonder. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 69. 


In a plaintive 


manner; mournfully; sadly. 
The quality 


[< plaint + -less.] 


By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels. 
Savage, The Wanderer, ii. 


plain-wanderer (plān’won”dèėr-èr), n. A bush- 


quail of the genus Pedionomus: as, the collared 
nlain-wanderer, P. torquatus. [A book-name.] 


P Ain yAYO (plan‘way), n. A British geomet- 


rid moth, Acidalia inornata. 

Wen en), n. Plain needlework, 
shed from embroidery. 

n. [< F. plaisance, pleasance: see 
An obsolete form of pleasance. 
Plaisance, and joy, and a livel iri a 

x nd a y spirit, and a pleasant 
pcurenation, and the innocent caresses of a charitable 

umanity, is not forbidden. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 742. 


Dlaiset, n. See plaice. 
Plaister, n. andv. An obsolete or archaic form 


of plaster, 
[Also plat, pleat, and (obs.) 


plet, ploit, F. pli, 


. plaite, playte, < OF. p 
Pg. 


ply, = Pr. pleg, plec = Sp. pliegue = 


fem., for plicatum, plicata, neut. 
7 of L. plicatus, pp. of plįcare, fold: see 

y-] 1. A flattened gather or fold; an over- 
apping fold made by doubling cloth or some 


Similar fabric in narrow strips upon itself. 


They vse all one maner of a 
areyle: as longe coates 
htes and with DALOK sleaues, after the 
R he Hungaryans. 
- Eden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
{America, ed. Arber, p. 320). 
That attire, 
E'en as it sits on thee, not a plait alter’d. 
ever aim Middleton, A Mad World, iv. 4. 
very difficult to trace ont the figure of a yest through 
le plaits and folding of the neun. Addison. 


2. A braid, as of hair, straw, ete. 


and cam the Queen hersel, 
pad pai on her hair. 
ary Hamilton (Child's Ballads, II. 325). 


sete pi 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


play! pleyght, ete.; < P. 
eit, 


A hig} 
floated hac 
3. Ro ) 

: yap 
Brazilian pat ae 


words, 


n Ctled her yy 
e abune herp w locks 
T'I weay, ynde Brin 
eave her Garlan 
3. T = ' 
To mat; felt. 2 
«t intrans, To twi t 
The worm le 
She pa Pt Out, the wor, | 
dt Wor 0) 
Ane ay as the anid the stone ditt don, 


. SI tho ship 
The Laidley ringed to 


plaited ( 
with, or 
2 irt wi 
The Romaine: an 
surers of dece 
for a ciuill ma 


R T bot. and 200l., 

plaits of a closed fa x 
sed fan; 

contracted; knitted, ’ ae 

„ _ , A conflicting of 

; Was in his plaited brow 

4. Braided; interwoye 


hame and ruth 
om Bh Easing 
we > as, plaited hai 
Though barks or plaited wi ae 
A narrow inlet io ane caine ae make Your hive, 
Addison, tr, of Vj si’ A 
n » tr. of Virgil's Georgie 
5t. Tangled; intricate, STAN 
Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides 
Plaited 1 See Z Nee A 
aited lace. See lace.— A 
stitches of worsted work or pera en a E 
threads span a considerable distance at each AS 
the result being a sort of herring-bone atlern.—Plaited 
string work, a kind of fancy work made with small era, 
or ordinary string, narrow ribbon, or tape, which is plaited 
or twisted into simple patterns.—Plaited worms, th: 
Aspidogasterida. 
plaiter (pla’tér), n. [< plait + -er1.] Onewa 
or that which plaits or braids; especially, a 
implement for producing plaits of regular size, 
as in cloth. ae 
plaiting (pla’ting), n. [Verbal n. of plait £] 
1. The act or process of making plaits or fol 
or of interweaving or braiding two or more 
strands, fibers, ete. apis 
Plaiting appears to have been the process frst Phe 
for short fibers, such as grass, aah ae can be ws 
* ii inning by Anis N 
without the aid of spinning Ly Basle Weaving, p 1% 
s taken collectively: 
ds tak terweavitg 
f pres 


called 


2. Plaits, folds, or brai 
3. In hat-making, 
of the hair to form 


sure, motion, moisture, ant 


the felting or in 
the body by 
heat. 


means 0 


Also 


mae Orr d witha t 
In simple forms it ime T aang folde 
dies hinged OO e, si ci nd b i 
der the nee pas been imp ch 
sition by the needles till the form ther serving as allg 
a hot iron. Other machine wr avon int Py oe 
ments to sowing: ma iprocatiNg bate uing pat 
operate by me into plaits, theirs, oon tf 
push ma hot irons or Tented gis Decorate is 
Tee work (plāt Werk) terror mgr 
interlacing ° Compi 
means of in a d together. Fe 
seeming asif plaited te sae 
work. ) n [Siam se 
plakat (plak h d gy lth Yp 
fighting-fish. (=D G ae (es iat 
plan (plan), plot of a bul pl 
plan, & BrOW Tano = Le nt ant 
1 = 5 pacu 1 as 
plano = £ pevernact dA J. anet 
latortomn than ait, planes on è eaten 
flat, plane: ing GAM pe rep oll 
ai Pion of anything any, toe in bode 
sentation a 43 specifics ipuette aho stan 
map or charts voter 5 2 tended pede 
of a building ands or Sat an oa e 
section, 48 n wing its Pa into, peons na 
the ground, 530 of its OF pethot yn es 
and distribution to., orits ts. Meas 
“pits pa yey 
rooms, passag tion Of ai AGa sie 
tion an thers at asa nth 
ofa building is HAD, or on i 
is one any presented ie 
perapecti ae 
7 
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stant parts smaller to have arisen inthe pri ‘ , 
arer parts. The in the direct ling of y mordial geologie period 


cestors of the human race, Haeckel, 


"BeN 


ii 5 
a ay or on 
At pes o per p har 
city, 9 ont 


por or fort. 5e 
Alen 


È planary.J Lyi 
rding to a certain Planar dyadic 
Planaria (pla 


3 ACCO 


«scene of man, LL, planarius, flat.) The typica tio 
free ajor ap without a PEE a Planariide, Dope ae genus of 
maze ‘pope, Essay on Man, i 6 planarian (plå-nā’ri-an), a. andn. { 


and Nature's plan, 


a a narius, flat (se 
Jy mi coe pursuit on man, 

yan OM} tno flerce F 

‘nd turns 

And 


planary), + -an.] I, a. Flat, 
or Dendrocela. See cut under Dendrocala. 

II, Ne A member of the suborder Planarida, 

Planarida (pli-nar’i-dii), n. pl. (NL., < LL. 


for the accomplish- 


3 heme ; i 
q scho! attainment of an 


A form pject or the 


5 4.7 which have been thought ~~ Lorie Jaa 
i gat? jarious ste ala carrying out of pae flat, + -ida.] A suborder of Tur- 
oe yeeided upon | the x aria, containing the rhabdocœlous and den- 
at gud vt or O eration. lemi drocelous turbellarian worms; the planarians. 
me proves smed nothing but confusion, ie ca 0 When the so-called rhynchoccelous turbellarians or nemer- 
F re eeM os of a gigantic piai tean worms are excluded, Planarida become the same as 


Social Stat 


P ere there 3s ny 820 i separ 

wh a dim outline $, p. 322. Turbellaria. They are flatworms, mostly o 
pen in form, moving by means of vibratile c 
LS Webel a In some the intestine is 
simple or 1 docœlous, in others branched and i 
Coons a Guston: NDI ? 4 eh s branched and compli- 
3 a wayi; y CUSLO: oa or de idroc hey are mostly aquatic, inhabit- 
good old rule ing both iresh and it some, the land-planari- 
plan, ans, are found in moist earth, See cut under Dendrocala, 
have the power, planaridan (pli-nar’i-dan), a. and n. I. a. 


rho can, Planarian in a " songe. r i 
v rth, Rob Roy’s Grave. Planarian in a broad sense; turbellarian. 


jure: as, man is the highest enar aera fi < 

wy p structure: aS, Ui © prena pla rm (pli-nar’i-form), a. LL. pla- 
ay l gA ty oi of the vertebrate plan; the plan of “narius, fat, level + forma, eee like aie 
dve oraninsect.— American Pian. eee narian in form; planaridan. Also planarioid. 
l immon DIA bols an fan, see Hieropran,— P lanariidæ (plan-g-1i'i-d@), n. Pl [ND aoa 
ofa plan sobde i ip building, a plan showing the naria + -ide.] A family of monogonoporous 
We readth p ’ Dendrocala of an oblong form, without a foot 
differentiated from the body, typified by the 


ies a logical procedure. 
pa plan ia i aotdson, Mind, XIT. ¢ 


p proces 


si genus Planaria. 
planarioid (pli-na‘ri-oid), a. [< LL, planarius, 
flat, + Gr. eidoc, form.] Same as planariform. 
i Half-breadth Plan planary (pla‘n4-ri), a. [< LL. planarius, flat, 
4 tone longitudinal halt of a ship projecte level, < L, planus, level, plane: see plaint, 
sious lines of one longitudinal halt of ^ X : plane’.| Lying in one plane; flat. 
r ihe horizontal plane.—Hemal plan i woles that pare de PEGS =! pa R NL fl ari ¿I 

at palifigation of the common plan in which, by dispropor- p. pla‘nat), a [$ 5L. 7 s, $ h. 
a taste growth of the postabdomen, the intestine acquires plan us, flat: see plane). In entom., flat; form- 
MAR ieii: ails fom nee aiima 8 2 Plano; fattened, 

a fusts that modification of the common plan in which, by planceert, n. Same as plancher. 

kd J dsnportionate growth of the abdomen, the intestine ac- planch (planch), n. [< F. planche, < L, planca, 
r quresa neural flexure: distinguished from hemal plan.— a board, plank: see plank.| 1. A plank. Fan- 
te poret campnien. TEC AE tor cayo shaw.—2. Tn enameling, a slab of fire-brick or 

z gon a campaign, n drei , a syste OCEL re f x xa ae “Se vw REE ila 
h frmedin 1886 and supported by the N The baked fire-clay used to support the work while 
9 cfivers of the League, acting as trust it is baked in the oven.—3. A flat iron shoe 
a dlenants on rack-rented estates; this for a mule. E. H. Knight. 
af - plancht (planch), v. t. [< planch, n.] To plank; 
r) make of or cover with planks or boards. Also 
ie plancher. 2 

1 to the vineyard is a planched gate. 
Me And to the vineyard 18 AASE for M., iv. 1. 80, 
fi Yet with his hoofes doth beat and rent 
A The planched floore, 


Gorges, tr. of Lucan. (Nares.) 


plancha (plan‘chi), n. [Mex.] In the Mexican 
silver-mines, a charge of ore ready for smelt- 
Pe hae tte & concrete sense! ns, a design or plan of go- ing, and also the disk or plate of argentiferous 
Belin a bad sign or plan of a house, Scheme is often lead produced by the operation. 
ad sense; design sometimes. planchert (plan/chér), n. {Also planceer ; early 
E. the blocks upon the slip, mod. E. also plauncher; $ F. plancher, a floor or 
A Cail this) pran otimina __ ceiling of boards, < planche, a board, plank: see 
ongfellow, Building of the Ship. A plank 
ature itself is a sekeme unstrung and planch, plank] Toe pee d doth li 
Bi vature a a gian Upon the ground doth lie 
a Rete ondine Supernak, pido: A hollow plancher. uty, Maid’s Metamorph. 
Vented And in my ear Th’ anatomi d fowls from planchers Spron: 
etemlen ote ETO te eep Th’ anatomized fish, an Me Piralbion hoes 
y, a Da 5, and leagues, F z 
One Wilton, P. Be, ili, soi, 2. A floor of wood. rather ben 
Wey er of the fruits and flowers! The holys that ben made forr hand gunnys, y 


è thank t METZ > “se kne hey fi > her, and of soche holis ben 
Whereby these thy wise design, scarse kne hey fro the plawneher, A Ol n Tetiers) L 83: 


t The echeme 
i e o 
J Stued, n 


by In Nature’ an hands of ours made fyve. i A 

5 White A garden work with thine. Oak, cedar, and chestnut are the best baidare 

; Man (vlan), v i ines for an Agricultural Exhibition. are best for plough timber, as ash: some {or Ft ag (53. 
Danning Ore (3 pret. and p 1 4 » deal. Uy aise 
tg. 1 a1 a pp. planned, ppr. a. inferior wall or boundary of a 

ê Paper WS plan, n. r F 7 nat., the inferior wa. 

; inq meta eien parts, Gens aS a A d. E. also 

f Ah buildin construction of (a machine, planchert (plan’chér), t. A E TE 

j alo sthems’ ete.): as, to plan an edifice.— plauncher; < plancher, n] L. m TE 1691, in 

t mals for ag goo Plans for; devise waysand a floor of wood. Abp. Sancroft, Letter, “O° 

K 5i to Dan one? plan the conquest of a coun- D'Oyly, Il. 16. J 

è Pan with ay C's escape. Ti. trans. Same as planch. A 

? me L To ae arts the scene of fate. Pope. Towers were plauncherd, oe batt ere ponen iss 

j! @a (roae, sketch out, deli ats ` of timber set VP. joo x 

al tesi; la-ne’4 ut delineate. ' 4 F. planchette, a 

2 tapon po Planet? Atp ENL., < L. planus, flat: planchet Gen oe oe a ejreumierentor. 

i ment of 8 to the fon Rega ec hOre amy cor- small board, & ie bottom of a stump, à push, 

à tomga 2 Ovum ; rth stage in the develop- formerly also t rancheta, a circum- 


beth {ous animal, hypothetical multicellular ete. (= Sp. planchel mi Fe: P oard: see planch, 


falleg fa ciliated 05e larval form should -ferentor), dim. of pi intended to re- 

Patang ea. pianua, See planula. Also plank] A flat piece © metal a coin blank, 

2 lana’a aay fe Jon-shet’), n. 

layer ade | S2B’a-d8), nj tyn-chet’; as F., plo 

nile.) “Ay 8), 2 pl. [NL., < pla- planchette (plan: a ¢ 

Yon fi le fo hypothetical group ofanimals F. planchette, a small Doe Se Epad or tri- 
4 a ciliated planula and the see planchet. I Asma 


enee of a blastula, supposed angular board mounted on three supports, 0 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


s planar (plā'ʻnär 5 at the apex, is a pene 
P J iiy ee K L, planar-ius, flat: see fingers of one person, or of two, ave placed lightly upon 
gma plane; planary; flat.— it, the board will often, after a time, move without con- 
yadie, scious effort on the part of the operator, and the pencil- 
hn (NL Maer O Yowes tarerven crane TO 


‘Scott, Rokeby, iii. 1. as a turbellarian; belonging to the Planarida { 


and eGangotri 


plane 


which tw aced s " $ 
ent of the remote an- a Heh PWO, DICEN Ay eta tho hiie 


are easily moving casters, and the third, placed 
point. If the tips of the 


ea, words, antl even sentences, 
It was invented abont 1755, and was for a time an object 


of not a little anperatition. 
2, A circumferentor. 
[< LL. pla- plane! (plin), a. and n. (I. a. < F. plan (fem, 


plane) = Sp. plano = Pg. plano = It. piano, © 
a planus, flat, level, plane, plain: see plain}, 
a, IL n.< F. plan = Sp. Pg. plano It. piano, 
< NL, planum, a geometrical plane; ef. L pla- 
num, Tevel ground, a plain, neut, of L, planus. 
level, flat, plane, plain: see plaint, n. Cf, plan, 
n. Planei, plainl, plan, piano, are frora the same 
L. word.] I. a. 1. Having the character of a 
plane; contained within a plane: as, a plane 
TAITOr; & plane curve. In n-dimensional geometry, 
sometimes applied to a linear manifold of any number of 
dimensions, for which flat is generally used, 
2. In bot., having a flat surface or surfaces.— 
3. In entom., flat and not deflexed; flat at the 
margins: as, plane elyira.— Plane angle. See an- 
gles, 1.— Plane ashler. “See ashler, 3.— Plane chart, 
curve, function, geometry, inflection. See the nouns, 
--Plane cubic parabola, See evbic.— Plane scale, in 
nav., a scale on which are graduated chords, sines, tan- 
rhambs, geographical miles, ete. Plane 
sk with a spiral thread upon its side.— Plane 
surveying, the surveying of tracts of moderate extent, 
without regarding the cu ure of the earth.— Plane 
trigonometry. See trigonometry.— Plane wings, in 
entom., Wings Which are extended horizontally in rep 
TI, n. 1. A geometrical surface such that if 
any two points in it are joined by a straight 
line, the line will lie wholly on the surface; a 
surface such that two of them which have any 
three points in common must coincide over 
their whole extent; hence, a real surface hav- 
ing (approximately) this form. It is thus the sim- 
plest of all geometrical surfaces. A plane may also be 
defined as a surface of the form which is the ideal limit 
toward which the surfaces of three rigid sol B Oy 
approximate, if these are ground together in successive 
pairs, AB, BC, CA, AB. and soon indefinitely. In higher 
geometry a plane is considered as unlimi but in ele- 
mentary geometry a part of such a surfac: also called 


Specifically —2. In biol.: (a) An ideal surface 
of extension in any axis of an organism: as, the 
vertical longitudinal plane of the body. (b) A 
surface approximately flat or level; a “hori- 
zon”: as, the plane of the teeth or of the dia- 
phragm.—3, In coal-mining, any slope or in- 
cline on which coal is raised or lowered, but 
usually applied to self-acting inclines, or those 
on which the coal is lowered by gravity. {Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region.] In England any 
main road, whether level or inclined, may be 
called a plane. —4. In erystal., one of the nat- 
ural faces of a erystal.—5. Figuratively, a 
grade of existence or a stage of development: 
as, to live on a higher plane.—Alveolocondylean 
plane. See craniometry.— Aspect of ¢ _ Ree as- 
pect.— Axial, basal, circular plane, See the adjectives. 

—Camper’s plane, the plane in 
ular points and the base of the inferior nasal spine. Also 
called auriculospinal plane.— Cleavage-plane, in min- 

eral., a surface produced by cleavage. 
4 at ‘aces obtained by splitting a erystal are called 
nena ibe Encye. Brit, XVL 7. 
i , See composition.— Cyclic lanes 
Composition Pe second order. See cuele- Cyclity- 
, diagonal, diametral, directing plane. See the 


conveyed, the loaded wagons which descend being made 
to pull up the empty ones by meansof a rope passing round 
a pulley or drum at the top of the plane.— ouble-tan- 
gent plane. See double.— Flecnodal, fleflecnodal, fo- 
cal, frontal, horizontal plane. See the adjectives.— 
Glabello-lambdoidean plane of Hamy, the plane of 
the glabella and lambda, perpendicular to the median 

lane. — Glabello-occipital plane, the plane of the gla- 


izon, or formin: with a horizontal plane any angle 
whatever oS right angle. Itisoneof the two fun- 
damental simple machines, the other being the lever. In 
the figure, AC is 
the inclined plane, 
CB the height of T 
the plane, BA its 
base, and BAC the fa) 
angle of inelina- 
tion or elevation. 
The power neces- 
Bal E sustain any B ; A 
weight on ans Inclined Plane. 

ined plane 
clined Th ae the height of the plane to its length, or a8 
CBto CA. This was first proved by Stevinus, as follows. 


hung over the inclined plane. Then, the festoon which 

AB pulls equally upon the two ends, and 
hangs at F E balances the part on 
BC — that is, weights pro] tional to the lengths of those 


consequently the part lying on Al 
two sides of the triangle 


Haridwar 


ee 


be i 
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plane 


“se ‘Joss the height of the plane in pro rtion to its length, or 


‘the less the angle of inclination, the greater the mechan- 

Tan o OE AS Jess the height in proportion to the 

Jength the less in the same proportion will be the weight 
onthe plane which balances a given weight hanging ae 

tically. ‘The name inclined plane is sometimes loosely 
applied to a short railroad of steep grade, whero the an 
arè drawn up the incline kuoa of a wire rope moved 
by a stationary engine at the top of the slope, or ee 
special forms of rail and engine are used to overcome the 
grade. The inclined plane of Mahanoy, Pennsylvania, as 
an example of the first, the Mount Washington ie ect l; 
New Hampshire, of the second. Inclined planes hay ra been 
nsed to lift canal-boats from one level to another, an moo 
recently, as at Cincinnati and at Hoboken, New Ten or 
lifting street-cars and assengers.—Index of a baa 
See index.—Meckel’s p. ane, the planeof theauricu agan i 
alyeolar points.— Median, mesial plane, See the ao 5 
tives.— Merkel’s plane, the plane of theauricular poin 
and the lower border of the orbits.— Metatatic plane, 
a plane which contains two metatatic principal She 
Naso-iniac plane, the plane of the nasion an the inion, 
perpendicular to the median plane.— Naso-opisthiac 

lane, the plane of the nasion and the opisthion, Papo 
icular to the median plane.— Nuchal plane, the sur! age 

of the occipital bone re beach ae Ee ore and 
the foramen magnum.— Objective, 0 » 

Jane, See the adjectives.— Occipital SEO. the sur- 
Ree of the occipital bone above the supe curved line. 
— Orbital plane, the orbital surface o! the superior max- 
illary bone.— Osculating plane, See Cerulater ala 
tine plane of Barclay, in craniom., the plane tangen 
to the arch of the palate along the middle line.— Peni 
of planes. See pencill.— Perspective plane. See per- 

etice. Pitch of a plane, See pitchi.— Plane at in- 
nity, See infinity, 8 —Plane of Aeby, theplane of the 
nasion and the basion, perpendicular to the median plane. 
— Plane of Baer, in craniom., the plane determined by 
the superior hardy g the ZAPEN A plane or 
Blumenbach, in niom., the horizontal pi 
which the skull, without the mandible, rests.— Plane of 
Busk, the plane of the bregma aud the auricular points.— 
Plane of comparison, in fort., a datum-plane; a hori- 
zontal plane passing through the highest or lowest part 
ofa fortification or its site.— Plane of Daubenton, the 
plane of the opisthion and the inferior border of the orbits. 
~— Plane of defilade, in fort., a plane pasme through the 
interior crest or the highest point of a work, and paral- 
Jel to the plane of site.—Plane of flotation. See flotation. 
—Plane of mastication, the plane tangent to the mas- 
ticating surface of the teeth of the upper jaw.— Plane of 
Morton, the plane passing through the most prominent 
points of the occipital and parietal protuberances.—Plane 
of polarization. See polarization.—Plane of projec- 
tion. Same as perspective plane.— Plane of Rolle, the 
plane of the auricular and the alveolar points.—Plane of 
the ischium, in obstet., the lateral wall of the true pelvis, 
extending from the iliopectineal line to the end of the is- 
chial tuberosity, and including small parts of the illum and 
pubis. —Plane of the picture. Same as perspective plane. 
—Polar curve of a plane, See Rae Polat plane of 
a point, See polar.—Pole of a plane, See pole2.— 
opiten plane, the popliteal surface of the femur.— 
tive plane, See primitive.— Prismatic planes. 
See prismatic. — Sagittal plane, the median longitudinal 
and vertical plane of bilateral animals: so called because 
the sagittal suture of the skull lies in this plane.— Tem- 
poren plane: arena ete of the cranium.—To 
e plane, See detail.—Twinning- 
See twin. = Syn. 1, See plain, n. pane 
plane! (plan), v. t.; pret. and pp. planed, ppr. 
Planing. [K planc, a. Cf. plaint and plane?, t., 
ult. the same word.] Tomake plane or smooth; 
make clear. 


What student came but that you planed her path 
To Lady Psyche? Tennyson, EREN iv. 
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Planes. 
i 6, wooden we: ont of iron as used in ¢ and d; 
moother-plane; ¢ ter-plane;_/, iron jack-plane 
ne; Æ, wooden jack-plane; 7, wooden block plane. 


a, plane-i 
¢, fore-plane 
¢ iron block-pla 


ane, 2 plane haying a steel sole which is flexible and can 
beadjusted tothe required arc. Alsocalledround plancand 
rounding-plane.—Combination plane. See combination. 
—Concave plane. Same as compass-plane.—Coopers’ 
plane, 2 long plane set obliquely, with the sole upward, 
used for jointing staves. Also called jointer.—Dovetail- 
plane, a side rabbet-plane having a very narrow sole, so 
that it can be used to dress the sides of dovetail-tenons or 
-mortises —Fork-staff plane, a plane used by joiners for 
working convex or cylindrical surfaces.— Hollow plane, a 
molding-plane with a convex sole.— Joiners’ plane. + 
joiner.— Long plane, & joiners’ plane 27 inches long, 
when a piece of stuff is to be planed very true. E. H. 
Knight.—Mouth of a plane. Sce mouth.—Round- 
nosed plane, in joinery, a bench-plane with a rounded 
sole, used for coarse work.— Round plane, a round-soled 
plane used for making beads, stair-rails, and other rounded 
work. Also called rounding-plane.— Scale-board plane, 
aplane for splitting off from a block the wide, thin chips or 
sheets of wood for making a usual form of hat-box, ete 
It is either pulled or driven over the stuff, the thic f 
each shaving or scale-board depending upon the projection 
of the iron. Sometimes the iron is fixed and the wood is 
drawn over it, the scale-board dropping down through an 
pening in the bench. Also called scabbard-plane. (See 
also bench-plane, block-plane, fore-plane, jack-plane, rabbet- 
TER trying-plane.) 
plane? (plan), n. [< ME. plane, < OF. plane, 
F. plane, also platane = Sp. plátano = Pg. It. 
platano, < L. platanus, < Gr. xAazavoc, the plane- 
tree,< zAarhe, broad: see plat3.] The plane-tree. 


In serve and peche, in plane and popule. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (È. 1. T. S.), p. 92. 


Mock-plane, the sycamore maple, Acer Pseudo-platanus, 
whose leaves resemble those of the plane-tree. See under 


maple. X 
plane-bit (plān’bit),n. The cutter of a plane; 


a Plane-iron. E. H. Knight.—Piane-bit holder, 
realty for holding a plane-bit to the stone while it is 


piane guide (plān’gīd), n. In joinery, an ad- 


justable guide or attachment to a plane-stock, 


plane? (plan), v. t.; pret. and pp. planed, ppr. used in beveling the edges of boards. 


planing. 

vm It. penne, CL 
g-tool), make level, < L, planus, level: 

plane!.} 1. To make Sai, eik by 


[< ME. ! lanen, < OF. (and F.) planer plane-iron (plān’īʻèrn), n. The cutting-iron of 
. planare, plane (witha cut- & plane. Plane-irons are made either double 


a single, and are armed with a steel eutting 
ge. 


the use of a plane: as, to plane wood.— 2t. To Planeness (plan’nes), x. The condition of being 


rub out; erase. 


He planed awey the names everi 
‘That he biforn had writen in iis tables. 
'haucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 50, 


, < LL. 
, make 


odwor 


plane-plane (plan’plan), a. 


paring, plane-polariz an’po"liir-17 
E rican ed (plan’polir-izd), a. 
Planer (pla’nér), n. [< plane?, v. 
A tool for planing wood; a plane; also, a plan- 


or having a plane surface. 
On pulling the plates apart the bloom was found to be 
urnished practically all over both surfaces, showing, of 


course, that the platinating } ibly altered the 
anata onthe pal ng had not sensibly altered th 


‘Philosophical Mag., 5th ser., XXVIII. 454. 
Having two plane 
surfaces perfectly parallel to each other. 

See po- 


tokeepthe ing-machine.—2f. A utensil for smoothing or 


leand common ] 


L 


2 pent 
ong, 34 wide, and 3 high, on the top of which is 
astrip of leather, by means of which the pics 


eveling salt in salt-cellars, G 
Than lokeyour salte be whyte and drye, the planer made 


of Iuory, two inches brode & thre inches longe. 


Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 266. 
9, a block of wood, about 9 inches 


ng types of a form are beaten down to a 


l 
lows of a mallet Bee 


tool which combines 


Tine ot 


Ti), n. [NL. (Gmelin, 1791), 
J. Planer (1743-89), a German 
A genus of plants of the order 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


+-erl,] 1. planeta (pl 


Urticace 
Ya į 
the fruit, whit tibg v 
roughened, 1 fone 
containing’ onae 1 
cies, Native o rou A 
À H 
Y (planes ä 
° Chable it 
chine, 7: I 
T OR s E 
planer-cente 
Similar to a I t 
work on 


à planin er 
planer-chy sens ma Vg 
bolted or ke Kin Atal 
amer-tayy h, re 
the act © and ¢ Ve 
plane wee. te 
Thed), 7 Then fe 
d 
director of t), “Test y 


1ydrous ph 
velite; 
planer-tree (plā’ 
= pla’ ney-tyes 
sou M À ~tre 
os United States oh MA th 
a Small tree, with alternat? Planera ag 9 
VO- 


re 
} A YS about 30 
compact light-brown Woo 
i W d. 
Ponk on tho ted cater 
l bed of a ing ay toho 
of a movable jaw. Plamng-machine bya 
arp meer (plin’si"ling),n, Tn nay 
oF determining a ship's place on thes 
Su 


tion that she ig moving DDosi. 


iets on a pl 

surfa : a plane, or 

spher of the ocean is plane instead ae 
ioe This supposition may he being 


tho ty fr '; adopted 3 
great facilities m esie sie errors: and age 
found by the solution of a AETA I i 
sain principal ieme a wee G 
b $ e, te) ure, an ie 
tro of whitch being given the fe a a 
plane-stock (plan’stok), n. The body ofa 
plane, in which the cutting-iron is fitted. 
under surface, which in use is against the work, val 
the sole or face; the cutting-blade is the tron; the device 
which holds the iron upon the inclined bed is the ede: 
the opening through which the plane-iron passes js the 
mouth ; a projecting portion at the front end is the her; 
and the pushing-handle which projects above the back 
end is the toat. 
planet (planet), n. [< ME. planete =D. plo- 
nect = MHG. planéte, G. Sw. Dan. planet, COP. 
planete, F. planète = Sp. Pg. planeta = Tt, jit- 
neta, < LL, planeta, rarely planetes, a planet, ( 
Gr. z2avýryč, a wanderer, a wandering stan 1 
planet, lengthened form of záv, pl. s/t 
a wanderer, a planet, cf. Zavav, cause aie 
der, pass. 7Zavécba, wander, < en Saale 
ing, perhaps for *7a/v7, akin to! Aes slat 
der.] 1. A star other than a fixed $ ne j 
revolving in an orbit. Thesun he forme ser. By 
ered as a planet, but is now known e aie of the seit 
planet is ordinarily meant a primar } veal 


Mars, Jupit t 
sides about 300 minor pla at 
periodic comets are not regar iy revolving Tu Ay 
planet is a sat i. 
mary planet + 
solar system (un 
law), and the names of es ft 
q et ear S! Oven an 4% 
The planet earth, 80 $n motions m it? 
Insensibly three different MONT ign, P Ie foe 


Janets. ngele 
planeta, 2,— Interior Myscoatiae eci 
f 


thus, the moon is n. 
er solar), gra 


See limit- orrpation 


2. Same a 
o a plasso oseulate-, rior pane 


S 
terior. — Limit 
ments of 8 Pico perturbation 17 yb] 
See ota (pla-n6' ti) 


1, Originally, an. amp 
ly material, simin 

in its earlier OF CTO ona 
AA especially by ie 
in Rome and other P 

sixth centuries. | chasuble 


ta was WOT 


The plane! 
lane-table (08 
instrument’ ng-boal 
ing of a dra f bein 


g two horizon- 
ii able accom- 
which is 2 
wpe with 
scope is 


y carries a de 
of points having 
enals, the 


its 
“rge that the board it- 
the map, and especially 
o be surveyed with 
hand, the plane- 
But in most 
pher, and is 
ge of Great 


d table or st e of 
dressed; a frame, or 


incline 


n. The em- 
ct or process 
lane-table. 


: planetoidal (plan-e-toi‘dal), a. 


plane-tree (plan’tré), n. 
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29 

the group of very small planets revolyi j 
y small p y ngronnd plangent (plan’jent), a. 
the sun bet weent he orbits of Mars and Jupiter, Nee l aa 
remarkable for the eccentricity of their orbiis 
and the greatness of their angle of inclination 
to the ecliptic; a minor planet; an asteroid. 
rhe diameter of the largest is supposed not to exceed 450 
miles, while most of the others are believed to be ve 
smaller, Ceres was the f 

ed for the first time hy Piazzi, an Ital 
t, 1801; since 1847 no year has pa: 
overy of new planctoids. The number now 
known exceeds 290; 10 were discovered in 1588, 6 in 1559, 

and 5 in the first four months of 1890. 


planimeter 


[< I. plangen(-)x, 
ppr. of plangere, heat; see plain?) 1, Beat- 
ing; dashing, as waves, [Rare.] 
Nor heeds the weltering of the NJEN WAVE, 

Sir H. Taylor, Ph, van Arte e (ed. 1352), L, i. 10. 
2, ashing; noisy. 


Resounding; el 
The bell on the orthodox church called the members of 
Mr. Pi a sockety together for the business meeting with 
the same plangent, Jacerant note that summoned them to 
worship on Sundays, W. D, Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxv, 
The shadows and the generations, the shrill doctora and 
the plangent wars, go by into ultimate silence and empti- 
ness, R. L; Sterenam, An Apology for Idlers. 
plangort (plang’gor), ne [< L. plangor, a strik- 
ing, beating, a beating the breast in token of 
grief, < plangere, beat: see plain®.|) Plaint; 
lamentation. 
The lamentable plangora of Thracian Orphens for his 


on Jan 


l [< planctoid + 
-al,] Of or pertaining to the planetoids; re- 
lating to a planetoid. 
[< plane? + tree.) 
1. A tree of the genus Platanus, especially P. 
orientalis, the oriental plane-tree, or its variety 
acerifolia, the maple-leafed plane-tree, often dearest Eurydice. 
regarded as a speci The oriental plane-tree and Merez, Eng. Literature (Arber’s Eng, Garner, II. 96). 
its variety are found wild from Persia to Italy, 4 e Plani (pla‘ni), n. pl. [NUL., pl. of L, planus, 
common in European pa as ornamental tre e flat: see planet.) In Cuvier’s classification. 
wood is valued for cabinet- the second family of subbr iate malacop- 
terygian fishes; the flatfishes: same as Pleuro- 
nectide in a wide sense and the suborder Hete- 
rosomata, 
planicaudate (plā-ni-kå'dāt), a. [< L. planus, 
flat, + cauda, tail, + -atel (see caudate). } Hav- 
ing a flattened tail: said T y 
icipi Jä-ni-sip'i-tal), a. ». planus, 
planicipital ( i-sip’i-tal) oad, st 


ali : pl. planeta- flat, + caput (capit-, in comp. -cijit-), 
ye o en (plan-e-ta/ri-um), 2-3 Die Teire = -al.| Having a flat head, as an insect. 
t pametan nolaria (-Umz, -ii). =F. plane aire = planidorsate (pla-ni-dor’sat), 4. [< L. planus, 
et planetario; $ NL. aE aa Pi sii flat, + dorsum, back, + -atel.] Having a flat 
rt pie ie *planetarits, planctary: see p aie TA : 
ie peut. 0 A astronomical machine which, by t 1 pleniform (pla’ni-form), a: [< 1. plonns, flat 
be wary) cat of its parts, represents the motions Pe tor e E EEE are 
re ar ebits of the planets. Seo One cine or flat surface: said of the articular surface of 
at and orbi (plan'e-tă-ri); 4. {= F. planétaire Pr nce wloao jolnteig se aeinrcclale 
i paea tt planetario, $ LL. “planctaris, planigraph (plan‘i-grat), n. [<$ NL. planum, 
h nt ry (only ag a noun, planetarius, Ai Ti a plane, + Gr. ypáġew, write. ] An instrument 
i Mizer). è planeta, a planet: see planci] l. for reducing or enlarging drawings. It consists 
ty eD A to a planet or the planets} of two seales graduated in netoli Ta on oa 
p eis of plane s: as, planetary motions; IEN ata ir can a EY at one side 
i luctary inhabitant ; the planetary Sypvem. Branch of the American Plane-tree (Platanus occidentalis) with are marked by the operator at the corresponding grada- 
Its 9. Having the character attributed to a Erit a, a single nutlet, showing the bristles at its base. tions on the other ann of the instrument., Interchange Í 
: mick; i r ‘i = Dle scales are providi or erent degree: e e 
i lmet; erratic or wandering. = chinar-tree.) The American plane tress ars parr pnoy n, ene ot Se O g! og i 
i vi d he {Richard Greenham] in some where native, as sycamore or buttonwood. The ont A --nim’e-tèr), m (= F. plant 
i ena teers his parish, and disliked u . te nie Data the langest tree tithe Atlan planimeter ee 2 zh ies Ẹ AE 
1s ow ica 4 ry life p n Í ) 20 feet high, fo! J i NL. | om: y poes 
a pan ratio ait manet er, oh. Hist., 1X. vii, 68. foresta, often drom Sot seldom planted for shade andor- measure.] An instrument forme ae A pien 
SLi ee an ante its reddish-brown wood is used in various oye, by carrying a tracer round its periphery, 
3, In astrol, under the dominion or influence nament ann Hes reads a ee A TNT aroa yen 3 AERE ron tne of @ aces 
i ma planet; produced by or under the mou plane trec of California is P. racemosa, asomewhat smaller Saninten trae various constructions; but the most in- 
pr treoariih vey a pa A a Eat an ea EFA teresting is the polar planimeter (see the first figure). ‘This 
Hf fi a Ci y attac of a pa BaB, e 
( Be as a planetary plague, when Jove | ease caused Dy Gio: at ae Boe ys se  eppenra in early 
l a A Nane he paran 8 S a if peorotied and withered, but later in the sea- 
s k BSA ei 1 oe Rete Sahih an RAN leaves are developed. ie trog rarely die from 
em in the planetary hour of Saturn, $ the effects of the fungus. See Platanus. y 
k Flan Addison, Spectator. 9 The sycamore maple, Acer ede IL 
i ta a7 aberration, See aberration. Planetary so called from the similarity of its leaves to 
ys, ays of the week as shared among the planets hog f the plane. Other maples are als 
at wn to the ancients, cach having its day.— Planetary those 0 uh E [Loca], Eng. 
i rar ies nebula, Planetary years, the periods of sometimes poe nas pi 
by mi hwhich the several planets make their respective and Scotch. 2 tected 
it uitions round the sun. icken nlan’et-strik’n), a. Affected x ay: E T E, 
a p ast ists er arm OJ, turning about a rO, 
i Haneted (plan’et-ed), a. [< planet + -cd?.] Be- panoa ariek itt of planets; blasted. eas arm JP, turning about a Jotak a a 
f gng to planets. [Rare.] y Like planet-stricken men of Yore, upon a point or tracer Ean Se sane i Ae sii 
č Touma stare i he veld mera He trembles, smitten sand remorse axis oola ent A ting-apparatus, so that i Se and 
s j nd planeted inhabitants — what is it? trong compunctions 2 atari iii vided A Reps . In order to see 
n Nhat are these sons of TONUTIA vaev Py ao Wordsworth, Peter Bell, iii. factions of a turn it makes can be read Anie area, consid- 


t will accurately show 


«| eteen Honig, Night THoWEHS iS: Soanet struck (plan ot-struk), d. Somo as thpt A sarea here ta treri suppor ta tolor 
i ten of ens (plan'et-gër'ing), n. Any sys- planet-stricken. ; A 
troduced es in which planet-wheels are in- ~ yo battens atthe maligned’s misery ; and if suc 
writen ee mechanical device’ for converting riseth, he falls as if he vas ARER, Works, I. 479. 
the cutter: ha Speed. It has been employed for driving $ $ lanet-struck. Suckling. 
other machinga PETS and mowers, and is an element Since I saw you I have been pi EL La A 
tie planeta) eat orm ena planetule (plan’et-tl), n- [< plan ; 
+> Wander A tS nu BURIE a met. £ 5 
inerulay Cae < Gr. rAavyrixdc, wandering, tele eae (plan’et-hwél), n. 1. wae 
Mander: seq Me mó Wandering, < wAavaobar, PARE y the sun-and-planet m tline ofan infinitesimal parallelogram, P1 P2PaPg s0 « 
] ù ‘Fe planet Ñ terior wheel o the ou t er moves from Pe to Ps and from 
nt on plana iet. In sense directly depen- “e a sun en the F the tracer n S Wa and from Wa 
le thle a nance ee pertaining to a planet; Seer ‘an epicyelic i he dre 
¢ g letica] (pinati ey, Way. vain of mechanism for assing from Wy 
7 Sime ag Meet kal) a. [$ planetic + -al.] G aca variable motions the in- 
d ordin s » motion, SUC 
BNO the planeticad relations. pienk t of the radius 
2 Some Maneticar ae Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Erv., v. 22. Be k me of a planet in 
i a Xhalation, or a descending star. sage obit The common 
af Retin J. Spencer. Prodigies, p. 30. its Orble -i this purpose 
Mke magt (Planeti contrivance for this purpose 
' Musie of th Cing), n, [< planet + -ing1.] consists of two elliptical Planet-wheels- 
e th © planets or spheres. wheels connected pY here D the riit 
d em i in gear Win on their foci. called the planet. gear, Or 
‘auhehebisreyand ving tothe wont Sais e Grcngwhel Us painanne NEn erR 
f unetul planetting. z i „the radius $ istant distance between tht 
f Bagel Clan’ otic eam Sad Shepherd, ii. > Vector anito o fher has the ae 2b er aely ar 
t ilin It, Dlanetis Ss n. [= F, planetiste = required motion. mri Erened io, the connecting Taik 
r Wna planet $i. “planetista, < planeta, plangency (p venti) eyed to the fly-wheel shaft. 
i Mae -] An observer of the planets. si), oh KERE qual- ae a 
t. sige Mlan’ : =CY. ne S « a noisy dashing © 5 
-timp LAN eto} = DE ; gent; & > 
PON I ihe rae A= F. planétoide, < ity of Bae plangen’, 
' T eldoc, form.] Oneof ing. are. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, H 
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planimeter 
perarm is stationary. The area of tho parallelogram de- 
eeribe| F the taor is equal to the base PPa = W1Wo 


f » J\Wo) multiplied by the altitude, which is evident- 
ein to Naa, 85 that the area is WyWo x WaWa X 
tee + JWo). Tho wheel turns one way in passing ion 
Ww ‘to Wa, and the opposite way in passing from W4 to NY 1: 
But these two paths are not exactly aaa their thee. nee 
being plainly We X WoW, + JW. The alge ie 
sum of the rolling multiplied by the constant ee yee 
tyes the area, Now, any finite area may be concelv a a 
ormedl of such infinitesimal parallelograms, and w ze pe 
peripheries of all these traced out in the direction et bs 
motion of clock-hands, every boundary between sere gi 
them would be traced once forward and again bac kw a 
so that the final reading of the wheel would be at p y 
as if only the outer boundary of the area were traced. Phil 
is illustrated in the third figure. Also called is . 
planimetric (plan-i-met tik), &. [= F. p an 
métrique = Pg. planimetrico; as planimetr-y 
-ic.] Pertaining to planimetry or the mensu- 
ration of plane surfaces.—Planimetric function. 


Beo function. y 
Sanonta (plan-i-met’ri-kal), a. [K plani- 
metric + -al.) Banama TE 
lanimetry (pla-nim’et-ri), n. [= 
ie = SS. aa, planimetria = Pg. It. 
planimetria; < NL. planum, a plane, + Gr. 
=nerpia, < uérpan, measure.) The mensuration 
of plane surfaces, or that part of geometry 
which regards lines and plane figures. 
planing-machine (plä'ning-ma-shēn*), n. 1. 
A ONG for planing wood, the usual form 
of which has cutters on a drum rotating on a 


F. plani- 


Planing-machine, with outside gear. 


a a, bed; č à, pedestals; ¢, main driving-pulley, keyed to the same 
main driving-shaft as the pulley æ, which transmits motion through 
the belt ¢ to the top cutter-cylinder pulley /. The feed-mechanism 
consists of rollers geared together and driven by the pulley g, which 
denves its motion from the feed-belt ¢, driven by a small pulley on 
the main driving-shaft; Æ, a hand-wheel operating screw-mechanism 
for raising or lowering the top cylinder; s, crank operating mecha- 
nism for adjusting matching-heads; 4 4", cranks operating adjusting 
mechanism for raising or lowering fecd-rolls to accommodate differ- 
ent thicknesses of stuff; 2, crank for regulating the pressure-bar; 


sure 


horizontal axis over the board, which passes 


beneath. There may also be cutter-drums underneath 
and at the edges, so as to plane top, bottom, and edges 
simultaneously. Also called wood-planer. 


2, A machine-tool for planing metals, in which 
the metal object to be planed, fixed to a tra- 
yersing table, is moved against a relatively 
fixed cutter. Also called metal-planer. y 
planing-mill (pla’ning-mil), x. 1. A shop 
where planing is done.—2, A planing-ma- 
chine. 
planipennate (pla-ni-pen’at), a. [< L, planus, 
flat, + penna, wing, + -atel (see pennate).] Hav- 
ing flat wings not folded in repose and approx- 
imately equal to each other, as a neuropterous 
hres; specifically, belonging to the Planipen- 


4530 


forsmoothing tin-plate and brasswork, 
workman who planishes, smooths, or 
device for flattening sections 
for microscopic examina- 


braziers 
—2, : 
planes.—3._ A 
cut by a microtome 
tion. va 4 
planishing-hammer (plan'ish-ing-ham’èr), n, 
A hammer used for planishing, having a head 
with highly polished convex. faces, usually 
yather broader than the face of a common ma- 
chinists’ hammer; also, less correctly, a simi- 
lar hammer used for flattening, curving, ete, 

planishing-roller (plan‘ish-ing-r6"lér), n. A 
highly polished roller used for smoothing sur- 
faces of metal plate, as copper plated with tin 


through wh: 
minting. 1 
highly polished. 
them cold, and 
thickness. 


planishing-stake (plan’ish -ing-stāk), n. 


A 
small bench-anvil used to support anything 
being shaped with a planishing-hammer. 


planisphere (plan‘i-sfér), n. [= F. planisphere 
= Sp. planisferio = Pg. planispherio = It. pla- 
nisferio, < L. planus, flat, + sphæra, sphere: see 
sphere.] 1. A projection of the sphere; espe- 
cially, a polar projection of the celestial sphere. 
—2. An apparatus consisting of a polar projec- 
tion of the peeves, with a card over it turning 
about the pole, and so cut out as to show the 
part of the heavens visible at a given latitude 
at a given local sidereal time. 
planispheric (plan-i-sfer’ik), a. [= F. plani- 
sphérique; as planisphere + -ie.] Of or per- 
taining to a planisphere; resembling a plani- 
sphere. 
Planispheric representation of the cerebral convolu- 
tions. Nature, XXX. 161, 


planispiral (pla-ni-spi’ral), a. [¢ L. planus, 


flat, + spira, a coil, spire: see spire.) Coiledin 
one plane, like a watch-spring or flat spiral, as 
the antlia of a butterfly; whorled in discoid 


form, as a shell of the genus Planorbis. Also 
planospiral. 

plank (plangk), n. [<ME. planke, < OF. planke, 

Pr 


assibilated planche, 1. planche, dial. planke 
planca, plancha, planqua = Sp. plancha = 


= MLG. planke= MHG. planke, blanke, G. planke 
= Sw. planka = Dan. planke, < L. planca, a 
plank, a nasalized form of *placa, = Gr. tAae 
(wAax-), a flat surface, a plain, tablet, plate. Cf. 
plack. See planch, a doublet of plank. The 
r. and W. plane is appar. < E.] 1. A piece of 
timber differing from a board in having greater 
thickness; also, loosely, a board. See board. 

Ne nevere man dide, sithe the tyme of Noe, saf a Monk 
that be the grace of God broughte on of the Plankes 


doun; that zit is in the Mynstre, at the foot of the Mon- 
tayne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 148. 
Across the fallen oak the plank I laid. 
Gay, Shepherd's Week, Monday, 1. 107 
2t. A slab (of stone). 
Over his [Sir T. Browne's] Grave was soon after erected 


- . 4 Monument of Freestone, with a Plank of Marble 
thereon, Wood, Athenæ Oxon., II. 524. 


esr E i = g. planless (plan‘les), a. 
pi mi, weighted levers for holding the feed-rollers with constant pres: Prancha — It, piana =OF ries. planke =D. plank ing no plan. Coleridge, 
1 2 1 5 i g 


The prine 
four fish ar 


plank-hook ( 


an iron h 


work mac 
building, t 
on the 


under bean 


i= X 
s 
g-st 


4. One of t} an 


ther of sliy mAN 
Slivers of 
ing-frame. lon 


ts 


Ath, 
a hte 
er ad letwa 
fiber io 


— Anchor-stock an n 


one edge straight And the othe 


from tho middie in Doth aai mt 

p a a Over or under the ends ot ache 
or = Dg clamp (plang kin DN 
ship-building, atoolus 
ha Oa Ina sed toh na 
the ribs of a vessel, and hold a 


tilit can be n 
ing-serew. 
planking-machine 
A machine for rubbi 
formed hat-bod 
thickness, 
planking-screw (pl 
pian hig Hare, 
plank-sheer (plangk’shér), », N 
ank-snoer (ple 8 ye Naut., tho my 
w ale ja timber carried round the I 
covers and secures the timber-heads Als 
called covering-board. e 
planky (plang’ki), a. [< plank + yl} Con. 
structed of planks or boards, [Rare.] 
He came before the plankie gates, that all for strength 
were wrought, Chapman, Wiad, xc 


[< plan + -less.] Hav. 


ailed or bolted, Alsovatied yt 
Mee anf. 


{plaug’king-mna.shen 

w ne, pressing, and steam} ‘ 

S, to give them Strength ti 
g 


SEE ‘ 
ang king-skré), n. Same as 


planner (plan’ér), n. One who plans or forms 
a plan; a projector. 
planoblast (pla/nd-blast), n. [€ Gr. sian, 
wandering, + P2acréc, germ.] A wandering 
bud; the free medusoid of gymnoblastie hy: 
drozoans; the gonophore of such hydroils, de- 
{ached from the colony, leading an independent 
locomotory life, and discharging Its ae 
sexual products into the sea: distinguishe 
from the hedrioblast, or sedentary hud U 
single known exception (that of Dicoryne) ad si 
craspedote or yelum-bearing medusee, f gelatinous t 
the walls of the bell or umbrella mainly of gë 
sistence; from the b: bular 


ell he a ula 
ell hangs & tu! T he codonoslewh 


i i -cavity He i 
brium ; the opening of the bell cavit rns and a arth i 
partially closed by & membranous vél rom the mate 


antacles, hang 
number of filaments, the tentacles, hang 


of the umbrella. 


s asl 
To the gonophore: j 


7 G: 
s belonging to this aaah mayt 


lanoblasts (wandering 


3. In a printing-press, the frame on which the ‘0 fhe name ane stg yard SM 
iage slides.— 4, In ribbon-weaving, the bat- ‘G.J. Allman, Challenger Repor's 7 a. Of the Bs q 
of the Dutch engine-loom or swivel-loom.— lanoblastic (pla-ng-blas ih sts; med soil 
5. Figuratively, one of the articles or para- Pi a of or pertaining to panoe K p pii i 
s formulating distinct principles which lano-concave (pla’nd-kon av conte) } 
pn the program or platform of a political or pas, plane, + concavis, O on the oe 
x dete a, (the word platform being taken in Plane on one! ae one ee w'i-kgl), € Cid 
ense). A 1a oes. coe COMG 
Jano-conical (pit i nie: see ther: 
, Wh In the Chicago platf j ; p. RRT + conicus, Com, the ee ia 
Coniopteryx, Ma: which go platform there is a plank on thissubject, ` nus, plane, 5 ‘dco jeal (ef 
fn eed Timm Woa general ay lo the incoming Adminis: aie on one Sdo M onels) tag tél 
lā-ni-pen’in), a. and n. [< Pla- nonta gok HUD amendments outof the svaybetore Ee ‘cones CON the othe, | 
A 4, state. ts) io: Te w: i > u . ‘ 
] I.a. Of or pertaining to the Planks—non-extension of slavery apa Sinte selon, Plane on one side ts | 
z a S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 291. planodia es ay, yond 
e plank, a mode of inflicting death formerly dering, T 0005; * jn usii j 
ao a a l lus), Ge [= Sp. Pee aby pirates by causing thelr icthns to walk along such ns may he 108 a 
petalum, nus, flat, balanced it and fell into te we Of © Ship till they over- pJanogamete (Hy én, | 
Fa aving flat plank (plangk), v, t. [=OFries. plonken=MD. è Wenig gamete: 58 | 
aa (KL. planus Panken = MLG. planken = G. planken = Sw. 40% a Taa aa a g'ra-fst) | 
aving a broad flat 4 Ta F Dan. planke, plank; from the noun. gama -aphist (plane 
- planch, v.) 1. To cover or lay with planks: Planota ypáget: W= fare. 
as, to plank a floor, plane, or map-maker ty Cit por, ( 
The streets of their cities and townes instead of pauing * plan- aphists of the Took; pf 
ne fir trees, plained & layd euen close the AN planograk on, Land an’ pori 
one to the other. E Hakluyts Voyages, T. 430. W. M. Thomso sal (pla női 
7 : ies izon hore see 
2, To lay or place as on a plank or table: as, plano-horlZn + ME iage P 
T lanked down the money. [Collog.J—8. In L. planus, Frontal] Ha s 
aE Uh "f, to harden by felting See planking, tal: see ae position- retén) 
] roving “5 ee as slivers of wool, to form aa BE (pla BOM ease” 
nd hoard eo, 2° Split, as fish, and cook upon a Dee, Gr. were 


See the quotation. [U. S.] 


sa gage for plane 


planus, 
The 
s; the 


K L. 


asure. | 


à ng E f g-ôr-bi r)a. [¢L. 
À pa Pi rbicularis, orbicular ; 
il BN a! 1 3 aPiCA 

l. yne, Flat on one side and spherica 
i pind), ® Dl [NL., < 
n A subfamily of pond-snails 
i pide. typified by the genus 
g jat discoidal or planispiral 
: is f three, contrasted 
i 


Z. 
< L. planus, flat, 
inel.) Whorled 
al, as a pond- 


< D. planus, 
The 


h 
st BDY r 
E tine § alin), v CN Tess s rs 
` lan Orbulind, q. ¥.] A genus 
n Fiennes whose tests are of planorbine 
: of fora 
Ny jaune. E Pianorbie 
ce i por'bi-lin), a. [< Planorou 
N e (plã-nôr bu , lanor 
i je (raining to the genus Planorbu- 
as a 
x ot n P P 
s st remarkable modifications of the planor- 
l- eee which strikingly Dinanate the tema wide 
y Foraminifera, are Polytre 
l P Eneye. Brit, IX 


spř'ral), a. See planispiral. 
panosubulate (pla’nd - sub’ i- lat), Ga [s L. 
| plane, + NL. subulatus, awl-shaped: see 
ulate.) Smooth and awl-shaped. 

pant! (plant), n. [< ME. plante, plaunte (partly 
(0F.), (AS. plante = D. plant = MLG. plante 
OHG. phlanza, flanza, planza, MAG. G. planze 
=leel. panta = Sw. planta = Dan. plante = 
IF (and F.) plante = Pr. Sp. Pg. planta = It. 
jonta, a plant, £ L. planta, a sprout, shoot, 
trig sucker, graft, scion, slip, cutting, a young 
tree that may be transplanted, a set, hence in 
guerala plant; prob. orig. a spreading sucker 
(tl. planta, the sole of the foot: see plant”); 
w omething flat or spreading,’ < y plat = 
REN broad: see plat3, plate. In the later 
Chet, (defs. 5-10) the noun is from the verb. 
il 1. A shoot or slip recently sprouted 
wmseed, or rooted as a cutting or layer; espe- 
ant a slip ready for transplanting, as 
the a aean, tomato-plants, ete., 
Tonghoth 
pete 
inte 
Th 


+ ‘inspl; 
i iiye” annte 


Janospiral (plā-nô- 


= 


Cee 


at Men bryngen of the Plaur t 
rites yng e ites, for to plant- 
fees thei growen wel and fayre, but thei 
en nought, ructuous thing; and the Leves of Bawme 
i i Mandeville, Travels, p. 50. 
alle hoole the plannte [of cabbage lit 
padae ua Ae oat SI DnA 
3, ondrie (E. E .), p. 113. 
A saplin rie (E. E. T. .), p. 113 


Teaches hence, a stick or staff; a cudgel. 
K ‘pante of an appell tre, and caste his shelde 


+ frounde 
iy and toke A > 
t volde make fetes in bothe handes, and seide 


cs Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 493. 
| aaunts the forest, that abuses y 
eens 1 at a our youn 
ving “Rosalind” on their barks. sean, 
È Rogeri x Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 878. 
as ath ants, and among the rest my old friend 


aga ah T : 
plaints to att provided themselves with good 


Terei 
pere fs g 
Pay 8 


hh car 


plant! (plant), v. 
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4 


In some places, those 

aces, those plants which are 
at home, lose their deleterious qu it 
abroad, l 


ate entirely poisonous 
avro a Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, set 
5. Phe fixtures, machinery, tools apparatus 
appliances, ete., necessary to carry on any 
trade or mechanical business, or any mechs 4 
ical operation or proc pe 


What with the plant, as Mr. Peck tec 
great upas-tree of a total, Drao oN fat 
printing-pr engines, &e., . 
was reduced to a sum of between s 
pounds. 7 


[i 


hnically phrased a 
g out into types, cases, 
+ my father’s fortune 
t yen and eight thousand 
p z Bulwer, Caxtons, xi, 6. (Dariez,) 
he entire plant, and even the fuel, wei = 
heavy waggons across the Karroo, at da e E A 
the young settlement. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLT 
1 
G Lorier plunder, [Thieves slang.]—7. 
A irick; dodge; swindle; artifice. [Slang.] 
Tt wasn't a bad plant, that of mine, on Fi 
aban tha ikey, t fi 
accused of forging the *Sou’-Western Railway eine mast 
“bes i ; Dickens. 
Such-and-such an author says that so-and-so was “burnt 
ate OI bya HM smattering of migliteoustadiptee 
on at what never happened, while th ispassionate 
scholar finds the whole thing a plant Beate ote 
N. and Q., Tth ser., IX. 50, 
8. In fish-culture, a deposit of fry or eggs.— 
9. pl. Oysters which have been bedded: in dis- 
tinction from natives: as, Virginia plants. [A 
market-term, applied chiefly to Virginia oysters 
bedded in Providence River.J—10. pl. Young 
oysters suitable for planting or trans E ET 
—Ballast-plants. Sce ballast.— Blind, herbaceous, 
luminous, etc., plants, See the adjectives. — Flower- 
ing plant. See Phanerogamia.— Indicative plants 
species which, in their natural habitat, are reputed to in: 
dicate the presence of certain minerals. (U.S.]—Move- 
ment of plants, Sce movement.— Parasitic plants. 
See parasitic.— Pot-plant, potted plant, a plant grown 
in a flower-pot, as in conservatories and hothouses.=Syn, 
4, See vegetable, n, 


[< ME. planten, plaunten 
(partly < OF.), < AS. plantian (Gplantian, ge- 
plantian) =D. planten = MLG. planten = OHG. 
phlanzön, flanzon, MHG. G. pflanzen = Teel. 


planta = Sw. planta = Dan. plante = OF. (and y 


F.) planter = Pr. Sp. Pg. plantar = It. piantare, 
< L. plantare, set, plant, transplant, < planta, 
a sprout, shoot, scion, plant: see plant}, n.] 
trans. 1. To put or set in the ground for growth, 
as seed, young shoots, cuttings, vegetables with 
roots, etc.: as, to plant potatoes; to plant trees. 
Nowe onyons sowe, and tasul in his place 
Lette plaunte; and cunel sowe, eke Armarace {horse-rad- 
ish). Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 210. 
2, To lay out and prepare by putting or setting 
seed, etc., in the ground; furnish with plants: 
as, to plant a garden or an orchard. 
The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
there he put the man whom he had formed. Gen. 
3. To implant; sow the seeds or germs of; en- 
gender. 
t enders choler, planteth anger. 
Se oa Pam“ Shak., T. of the 8., iv 1. 175. 
hem a hatred of vices, especially of ly- 
t place of debt. SCEA = 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p- 373. 


4. To put; place; set; especially, to post or 
five ition; fix; set up: as, he 


lace firmly in posi 1 
planted himself in front of me; to plant a 
battlements. 


standard on the enemy’s 
me. 


H i elf there, sir; and observe m a 
plant yona at B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
he 


planted his Ordnance, battered t 


nd 


They planted in t 
ing, and in the nex 


The Duke, having 
other side. $ 

Quoted in Capt. 

The Duke of Marlborough plan 

his lordship. 


1 himself with a firm 
He planted hims A anao 


John Smith's True Travels, I. 11. 
ted his creatures round 
Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 
foot in front of the image. 
Idsby Legends, I. 145. 
i : the first time; in- 
5. To establish or set up for t ime; in- 
troduce and establish: as; to plant Christianity 
among the heathen} to plant a colony. 


of which were m 


be planted, 
8. To place or locate as colonists or settlers, 


c 


9. To hide; conceal; 


and eGangotri 


Plantagineæ 


_ Neither may wee thinke that Mosea intended so much a 
jeographicall history of all the Nationa of the world, man. 
, long after this time, planted or peopled, 
i Purchar, Pilgrimage, p. 45. 
le came hither to return to England for eapply, intend- 
ng to retarn and plant Delaware, S RUA 
Winthrop, Hist, New England, IT, 398. 
This year the towns on the river of Connecticut began to 
N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 181, 


y 


_Ypon the twelfth of this Moneth came in a Pinnaee of 
aptaine Pargraues, and on the senenteenth Captaine 
Low! and one Master Ruane, who intended to plant 


themselues at Waraskoyack, 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II, 3. 
place in concealment, as 
plunder or swag. [Thieves'’ slang.]—10. In 
Jish-culture, to deposit (eggs or fry) in a river, 
lake, or pond.—11. To bed (oysters); bed 
down, transplant, or sow (young or small oys- 
ters).—12, To put, as gold or the like, in the 
ground, or in a pretended mine, where it can 
be easily found, for the purpose of affecting 
the price of the land; also, to treat, as land, in 
this way; ‘‘salt.” 

A salted claim, a pit sold for a 10€ note, in which a nng- 
get worth a few shillings had before been planted, 4 

Percy Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 72. 
‘ II. intrans. 1. To sow seed or set shoots, ete., 
in the soil, that they may grow. 

Ihave planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the in- 
crease. 1 Cor, iii. 6. 
2+. To settle down; locate as settlers or colo- 
nists; take up abode as a new inhabitant, or as 
a settler in a new country or locality; settle. 

If we desired to plant in Conighteeute, they should give 


up their right to us. 
Winthrop, in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 249. 
Taunton and Bridgewater men are confident that they 
are planting about Assawamsit or Dartmouth, and did yes- 
terday track 200 of them, as they judge, toward Assawam- 


set, 
Gov. Winslow, in App. to New England's Memorial, p. 445. 
lant% (plant), n. (<I. plante = Sp. Pg. planta 
= It. pianta, < L. planta, the sole of the foot: 
see plantl.] The sole of the foot, or the toot 
itself. See planta. 
Knotty legs, and plants of clay, 
Seek for ease, or love delay. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon, 
planta (plan’tii), n.; pl. plante (-té). (L., the 
sole of the foot: see plant?.] 1. In vertebrate 
anat., the sole of the foot: corresponding to 
palma of the hand, and opposed to dorsum or 
the rotular aspect of the foot. See cuts under 
digitigrade and plantigrade.—2, In ornith., the 
back of the shank; the hind part of the tarso- 
metatarsus, corresponding morphologically to 
the sole of the foot of a mammal. See cut un- 
der booted.—38. In entom., the first joint of the 


tarsus, when it is large or otherwise distin- 
guished from the rest, which are then collec- 


Also called metatar- 


tively called the digitus. i 
ollectively 


sus, in which case the other joints ¢ 
are the dactylus. ; 7 
plantable (plan‘ta-bl),@. [= It. piantabile ; as 
plant + -able.) Capable of being planted, cul- 
tivated, settled, placed, ete. 
The Land as you go farther from the Sea riseth still some- 
what higher, and becomes of a more plantable Mould. — 
Dampier, Voyages, IL. ii. 58. 
planta-crew (plant’a- krův. 
plan’ta-krö), 7. [Perhaps < OF. plante, a plant, 
plant, a plantation, + acrewe, acreue, growth: 
see accrue, n.] A small inclosure for the pur- 
ose of raising colewort-plants, ete. [Scoteh.] 
plantaget (plan’taj), 2. (<OF. plan tage, a plant- 
ing or setting, also plantain, F. plantage, plan- 
tation, = Sp. plantaj, a collection of plants. 
= Pg. plantagem, plants, herbs; ef. ML. plan- 
tagium, plantago, a plantation of trees or vines; 
< L. planta, a plant: 


plant-a-cruive, 


see planil and -age.] 


? eir master u i care 3 
12 pon this occasion. He would entreat your a 3 
: AD herh Addison, Sir Roger at the Play. To plant mo in the favour of some man Plants generally. ; ; 3 
Contrast -o OT Other small A That’s expert in that knowledge. R As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, | 
3 t: t vith trees all vegetable growth, in GE Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ika As sun to day. Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 184. 
D yi a material = an individual living When the Romans sent Legions and danted Colonics ;yhe allusion in this passage is explained by the following: 
2 S rganism, not ani i wa it Ww ivers political Considerations. 5 gg bandman perceiveth that the increase of 
ii a vegeta Ver of the vege ETE Abroad, it was for divers po Hosell, Letters ii. 5S oe Sets nee a ae : 
3 e Vetwreen a the widest sense. While g To furnish; provide with something that is Reginald Set, Disc. of Witcheraft.} 
ety aa is Clearly pe mts and animals in all their ~* MOS eee der. Plantaginacez (plan’ta-ji-na 88-8), n. pl. (NL. 
fi a ny ome ae aene has hitherto been Set 10 position oe or ae stint eet Lindley 1S5), < plantaj CPlaniagin] er 
Noth; solutely universa terio jd Citie is £i v Ae} A AEJ 5 ya 
A EEEa aas aers eala meget e pali onie leaa aealio bene greg] Same aa Pena a pl DNE 
) olp tly, w vial propriate and assimilate mineral strong Sell planted with munition, TL. 231. Plantaginee (plan: tau 6-8), n. pl [NL. 
( ae organizatia animals live on the pro- ana Hakluyt's Vi T A (Ventenat, 1794), < Plantago (Plantagin-) + 
2 ne Ordinance. x = 
tee RE Pant HME MEALS 4 very goodly strons RIB at rain L, op plantain fa eee 
| Bit $ x ani z X ope S . ; 
relh and zeny Sto condition of most animal , pale welnigh foure miles long, is of gam pe se te ee rine 
wae 2 Planta 4 saDroph: Atia ncluding the whole group Rochdale, by a Crosse Prong the pale. other, character: bie 
i Segt ih ive wholly ee parasitic, and carnivorous also planted with houses g sot, John Smith's Works, I. 12. with alternate stamens: sepals, petals, and 
. Magill Pals are confine part on organic matter, Quoted in Capt. ete ew settlers in; stamens i usually four; and the small en- 
Crt, For the fundatrental elessifice 7. To introduce and estanos tire two-celled pod, usually c ae 3 


amia and Phanerogamia. 


settle; colonize. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Plantaginex 


des 3 
belong to the typical 
-Bougueria and Tittoret a, b 
Plantago (plan-ta“go) { r 
1700), < L. plantago, plantain: see plantar’. 
A genus of plants, type o 
distinguished by the pel 
ovary, and cireumscissile capsule. It 
over species, known as plantain or 
everywhere, from aretic to tropical reg 
ground, but most common in temperate 
are annual or perenni: 
rosettes of spreading lea 


fa, being both mono pic. 


climates. 


are characteristi 


ves, which 


' jawers are usi 
The small fh ihe reatliex maturity of the 
u 


fertilized by 
Many ey dimorphous, or inc 


spiko, 

tils. Many species are 

seed-bearing plants of two kinds, one 
dhiot styles, the other the 


Hant, and way-bread, and, for 
lanceolata, ril and cocks). 
the hoary plan ed of 
stures, is a pes 
its broad flat leaves, close- 

o common P. major is some 
America, P, Coronopus is a pecu 
sea-cliffs, called star-of-the-earth 
ing leaves, also herb-iry, buck's-horn, 
tain, For other species, see fleawort, 2, 
See cut under plantain\. 
lantain (plan‘tan), n. 
tan, plaintain; < 
OF. plantain, F. plantain = Pr. plantage = 
plantatge = Sp. lanten (also, 


taina) = Pg. 


as planta, a spreading sucker, 
planta, the sole of the foot: see p 
A plant of the genus Plantage 
major 

a famili: 


Flowering Plant of Plantain (Plantago major). 
a, the flower; 6, the fruit (pyxis). 


to the ground, and slender spikes; it is a nati 
s ve of Ei 

and temperate Asia, but is now found nearly EEE 
called in tho United Stale) a P henen Doain ee 
poeni KA panpe grass, of the sume nativity a the 
es narrow leaves with prominent ribs, and 
ender stalks ks afoot or two high, with short thick spikes. 
i Jjackstraw.) The sea-plantain or seaside 
ma, pees eee ea nny, 
Surfaces with a soothing effect. ore 


A poor slight sores 
and 


following where he leads. 
of pit 7 roes The Island Ruin. 
pant of the genus Cacali 
is C. atriplicifotia, a eae 


s 


SA 


era and over 200 species, nearly all of which 
enus Plantago, the other genera, 


n [NL ( fournefort, 


f the order Piantagince, 
© peltate seeds, two-celled 

includes 
ribwort, and found 
ions, in wet or dry 
They 
herbs, almost stemless, bearing 


y 

road, b a seven-nerved, with dilated-petiole 
è Pe Neer A ually crowded in a long 
pis- 

de perfect 
form having long 
opposite. Most of 
o introduced weeds (for which a 


media, 
glish 


[Formerly also plan- plantain-lil (plan’tan-lil’i), n. 
“ME. planteyne, plawntepne, <P YIN ; 

at. 
after F., plan- 
tanchagem = It. piantaggine, < L. 
lantago (plantagin-), plantain, so called from 


its broad spreading leaf; from the same source 
a plant, and 


lant}, plant?.] 
», especially P. 
the common or greater plantain. This is 
iar dooryard weed, with large spreading leaves close 
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The plant: 
food of millions in the tropics. 


They would also bring great store of oranges and plan- 
tans, which is a fruit that groweth upon a tree, and is 
yery like ynto a cucumber, but very pleasant in eating. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. ii, 129, 
Berries and chestnuts, plantains, on whose cheeks 
‘The sun sits smiling. a 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 
Bastard plantain. Seo Heliconia, 2.—Manila plan- 
tain, wild plantain, Musa textilis, the Manila-hemp 
plant. See manila and Musa. j 
plantain-cutter (plan’tan-kut’ér), n. Same as 
plantain-eater. P. L. Sclater. 
plantain-eater (plan’tan-é’tér), n. A bird of 
the family Wusophagide ; a plantain-cutter or 
touracou. See touracou. 


in-lil’) See Punkia. 
plantain-tree (plan‘tan-tre), n. See plantain?. 
plantalt (plan’tal), a. (Cf. OF. plantal, a plant. 
set, scion; < ML. *plantalis, < L. planta, a plant: 
see plantl.] Of or belonging to plants. 
There’s but little similitude betwixt a terrcous humid 


ity and plantal germinations. 
Glanville, Scep. Sci. (Lathaim.) 


The same inequality of temper made him surmise that 
the most degenerate souls did at last sleep in the bodies 
of trees, and grew up merely into plantal life. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 1. 
plantant, n. An obsolete form of plantain! and 
plantain. 
plant-animal (plant’an‘i-mal), n. One of the 
zoöphytes or Phytozoa, as a sea-anemone or 
coral. 
plantar (plan’tir),«. [< L. plantaris, of or be- 
longing to the sole of the foot, < planta, the 
sole of the foot: see plant?.] Of or pertaining 
to the planta, or sole of the foot: as, a plantar 
muscle, tendon, or liga- 
ment; the plantar as- 
pect of the foot or leg: 
correlated with palmar: 
often in composition: 
as, laminiplantar, scutel- 


Uiplantar.—Plantararch, 
uit ancl ve ed by the exter- 
nal plantar artery.— Plan- 
tar arteries, the two termi- 
nal branches of the posterior 
tibial artery in the sole of the 


2. Intr i 
Those pa uction; establi 
maniaka Pen w 
The first Bonnie Ady, 
3. A pl 
zation, 
The first public 


` lick mpi 
the Plantation of thee t 
Yorld 


Coy ence 
of Christian 
anti 3 
me with Peopl 

€ or 
Set 


_ Elizabeth though 


tion or Plantation of Ulst zo 
a Y, mie 
reog, Trish 1 


4. Sd a 
pieca panteg plaeo, p fE 
pose of producir anted wi RE 
I went to see $ on on coppice 
e 


pretty co "Opa ew S 
pretty contriy'q plantation Spring Gar 


“rely, 


United States 
t States, S 
India, Ceylon, ete 


coffee, ete, + in 


Which Cotto 


coolies: as, a sea ie 
as (2 A Sugar. i yoy : 
1 ti E life; manne H soused naei 
‘rom the Euph Seas aa, 
l ; S, ; vay: 
plantations of Tastee a sScended the a 

A 

Pococke, Dex hills {hrvagh 


The house was scription of the p 
white, with double pie orina F Past, TL Liy 


ay TY plantation ty. 
and in the yard wash opoe ding high fron ie lens 


ction of ne 
BrO-cabjng anaes 
(et) An oriinali a The Century, xyes 
as, Rhode Tsland anne an a new e XXXV Ji 
We kept a day of TA 8 lay: 
d anksgiving in A 

a : Winthrop, Hist Now pelti 
5. In Maine and New Ham p 


ized and thinly settled di penis a unon, 
a coun 


6. An oyster-bed i Ny 
yster-bed in which th 
been artificially planted: a ann 
oyster-bottom: a legal teri in ia 
ware.— Council 
mittee of the Privy. Cosa tions, in 
Charles 1I., for supervision ees 
antatta iT pervision of the coloni i 
plantations): it was soon united with the Boa (or forein 
In the eighteenth century colonial aff the Board of Ted, 
arate administration. affairs pasted to anp 
plantationmill (plan-tā’shon-mil),n. Any om 
of variously constructed mills adapted for w: 
on a plantation or farm for grinding oats, lin- 
seed, ete., moved by hand or other power. 
plant-bug (plant’bug), n. One of many differ- 
ent heteropterous insects which suck the 
juices of plants. They belong ‘ 
chiefly to the family Capstde, as, for 
example, the tarnished plant-bug, 
also called Lygus pratensis, Capsus 
oblineatus, and Phytocoris linecla- 
ris, Which does great damage to 
many different orchard-trees, small 
fruits, and vegetables in the United 
The dotted plant-bug, a 


gun- 
ty,~ 
Oysters haye 
vated area at 
State of Deli. 
Eng. hùst, oo. 
d in the rele 


foot The excl the larg- States 
r, passes outward and for- pentatomid, Euschistus variolarius 
ward to the base of the fifth eerie igaleo a general plant- gel r 
metatarsal, where it tummsob- feeder, though exceptionally car- Dette a jant Wi 
EEN, Jawara to commi nivorous, See Nysius and Phy- [ine hows f 
ase of the first tocoris. iginal plants 
metatarsal with the dorsal 'kān),n. The orie | k 
artery, forming the plantar plant-cane Ce eu fr m germs iste 4 
arch. The internal, the of the sugar-cane, p! f the first gront, i | ; 
smaller, runs along the inner in the ground; or canen o or sprouts a 
side to the base of the great distinction from the ra toons, OF meen cit go t 
fascia. Blo fascia. See the roots of canes whic have E 
fascia- Plantar interos- | SS 1 ch sen [West Indies] anen a 1 A 
ligament, any ligament Plantar Arch. ant-cutter plant d _9, pl. D the sail i 
of the sole of the foot, espe- ? the family Phytotomid™ s who went ® i 
cially tho long calcaneocuboid ligament. — Plantar mus- history of Virginia, ioe ve 
cle, the plantaris. — Plantar nerves, two branchesof the destroying tobacco-plants: , e diset: 
posterior tibial, distributed to many of the small muscles SOSH yine (plant’di-zē2 per ingorde! ! 
and the integument of the sole of the foot, the external plant-disease (P Starting) € Ee citi 
PE miny in the skin of the little toe and of the inner plant-eating (pla hytophagous: De 4 
pia Seth e fourth, the internal in the contiguous sides of “jng upon plants; P y ie Phytophas rongi R 
eee eer the taberele on he fret in ontom Doa G) p aa aa i 
men 0- 4 DEEN 
neus longus Plantar veins, the venss somites of the planted Oe ae of stuf, i 
r pare on a separa ed in its 
plantaris (plan-ta’ris), n.; pl. plantares (-réz). and ral fixed soting k 
A Ae musculus, muscle: see plantar.] lace: said of wanted mon” panel sit i 
SEER siform muscle with a very long tendon member: @ 2h ced 0 te Panelen 3 
ending variably in or near the ‘tendo Achillis. ing.—2. Intre Migenou ive meg 
Tt arises trom the femur near the outer head of the gas- yyalized; not indige atiy, youl a E 
fon mius. The muscle is sometimes absent, sometimes = lenty of IL E Ces 2 KEM | 
ouble: In man itis very small or vestigial in comparison There PO antl = aa i 
lar its development in some other animals. and all wild: toy ie = ON 4. Ose , 
pla plato (plan-ti’shon), n. [< F. plantation planter (plan ter), anzer ph] toh 
= pamaco = Sp. plantacion = Pg. planta- ` phlanzer, Ree plant orit hamt A 
fol « piantazione, piantagione, < D planta- pare= Dn} tap the ores up: i coe 
plant. aE Blan tate, pp: Hea io S E tablishes, ore plane pit | 
2 nt: se 1 4 of introduc j Eo ie 
planting seeds or ae ee aie oF : : 


In bower and field he 
sought, where any tuft 
pore or garden-plot more pleasant Ken 
ance, or plantation for delight. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 419- 
they 


; begin to plant, but their chiefe planta- 
May, and so they continue till the midst of Tune. 
Tae in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 126. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


ally in a 
a coffee- 


vere slaves; 
r work. 
cipation. 
ed trunk of a 
s firmly planted in the 
È other rises near the 
obstruction 
Js navigating 
ad States. Bart- 
ine for planting seed 
d planter, et 
ing the 


5 wes 
or the nak 
7 


hi 


er 


apl 
è 


n rows 18 © 


n. [< planter + 
anter, or the man- 


Any insect 
-bug, or 


“6"ding), a. Feeding upon 


+ phytophagous.  , 
i “ey Anything which af- 


egetation or plants; @ 


plant 


t it (insoluble phosphat e] 


bone-dus! 
e 


as plant-food to he of conside 
aah Ure, Dict., IV 


‘thoshapeot 
sjently available 


[< NL. as if “plan- 
ila, dim. Of Le planta, a plant: seo plant!) 
{young plant, or & plant in embryo. | Darwin. 
lantigr da (plan-tig’r4-dil), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
Lof plantigradus, plantigrade + sce planti- 
? J A subdivision of Carnivora, or Tere 
dia, 0m- 
incing those 
qmivorous an- 
imale, as the 


snticle (plan‘ti-k]), n. 


One tear and rac- 
Us a, which walk 
lin. } viththeheelup- 

cathe ground, 

TAN 
fer- In Tiger's classifi- OS F 
the win (iil), the 
Fastigrada were a Plantiygrad ag of Polar Bear, 
a, femur or th tibia or leg; ¢, tar- 

a lži, or mammals sus and metatar: oot; d, calx or heel; 

wihelaw 3,andcon- ¢ planta or sole digits or toes, 

uiel carnivorous 

sGrtteds of several different modern families, as the 
mtalot at racoon, badger, wolverine, and bear, yet 
\ ‘ilof the members of the families to which the ani- 


tals tamed properly } x i i 
$ y belong. [Not now in use, excepting 
ae collective or d scriptive term.] pa 
n 
antigrade (plan’ti-grãd), a. and n. 


P 


plantocracy (plan-tok’ri-si), n. 


> plantular (plan’ti-li 
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tanical name of a tree or garden 
ed to be set in the ground near its ro t i 
identification. Such marker: aro ott = oe 
of terra-cotta, Parian ware ote ss 
lant-movement (plant/mby'ment), n. See 


movement of plants (unde ement 8 
Uy 4 er moreme, i 
and hyponasty. wement), epina ty, 


-plant, intend- 


' ( 0 < L. plant 
plant, + Gr. -xparia, € kpareiv, l Se 
} Kpateiv, govern, 

Government by planters.— 2, sti e 
tively. Eclectic Rev. [Rare.] ee. 


plant-of-gluttony (plant’ov-glut/n-i), n. The 


dwarf cornel, Cornus Canadensis —i ries 
being regarded in the Scotch me 
tiraue to appetite. F ; 
plantosseous (plan-tos’é-us), a. ' pertai 
ing to the EEE 8) Oe 
plantosseus (plan-tos’é-us), n.; pl. plantossei 
(i). [NL.,< L. planta; the sole of the foot, + 
os (08s-), bone: see osseous.] A plantar inter- 
osscous muscle; an interosseus of the sole of 
the foot: correlated with dorsosseus and palmos- 
seus. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
plantsman (plants’man), n.; pl. plantsmen 
(-men). A florist; a nurseryman. [Colloq.] 
plantula (plan’ti-li), n., pl. plantule (-lé). 
{NL., < L. planta, the sole of the foot: see 
plant?.] Inentom., a membranous appendage 
between the claws of certain insects, corre- 
sponding to the onychium or spurious claw of 
other species. Itcommonly formsa cushion-likeorgan 
by means of which the insect is'enabled to walk over 
smooth surfaces. When this cushion forms a sucking- 
disk it is called the pulvillus, 
) a. [<plantula + -ar3.] 
In entom., of or pertaining to the plantula. 
plantule (plan’tul), n. [< F. plantule, < NL. 
*nlantula, dim. of L. planta, a plant: see plant.) 
Jn bot., same as plantlet; also, the embryo of a 
plant. 
planula (plan'ŭ-lä), n.; pl. planulee(-lé), (NL, 
dim. of L. planus, flat: see planel.] The ordi- 
nary locomotory embryo of the ccelenterates, 
which is of flattened form, mouthless, ciliate, 
and free-swimming. The term originally applied only 
to such embryos of certain hydrozoans, but has become 
more comprehensive. See cut under blastocele. 


planulan (plan‘t-lan), 2. [< planda + -an.] 
A planula. Encyc. Brit 


planular (plan‘w-lir), a. [< planula + -ar3.] 
Of or pertaining to a planula: as, planular 
cilia; the planular stage of an embryo. 
planuliform (plan’i-li-form), 4. [< NL. pla- 
nula + L. forma, form.] Resem 
in form, or having t 
of a planula. Huxley, 
planuloid (plan’t-loid), 
Gr. eldoc, form.} Resem 
liform. 


Anat. Invert., p. 395. 
a. (CNL. planula + 


bling a planula 
he morphological valence 


pling a planula; planu- 


i, plan‘’i-ri), n. 


ery, by Bemard Pa 
rath century. 


—4. The especial decoration of a high rank in 
many honorary orders, See star, insignia, order, 
6 (b).— 5. In anat. and cool., a small flat object 
of round figure, as a blood-disk; a little plate, 
Also plaquette.—6. A patch, 
Warts, epitheliorms, herpes, and mucous plaques. 
neet, No. 2464, p. 235. 


Plaque of blood. Same as Wood-plate.— Plaques jaunes, 
patches of yellow softening in cerebral cortex.—Plaquea 
of Peyer, Same as Peyerian glands (which see, under 
gland), 

plaquet (plak’et), n. (OF.: see placket.) 
medieval armor, same as placcate. 

plaquette (pla-ket’), n. [F., dim. of plaque, a 
plate: see plaque. Cf. placket.) 1, A small 
plaque or flat decorative object, as a tile of por- 
celain or a plate of metal, made for application 
to a piece of furniture as part of its ornamen- 
tation: as, a burean decorated with bronze 
plaquettes. 

On the other hand, the finer of the two medallions. . . 
bears, in its pseudo-classicality, a considerable resem- 
blance to the work of another North Italian worker in 
bronze, . . . as will appear from an examination of several 
plaquettes from his hand. 

The Academy, Dec. £, 1828, p. 377. 
2, Samo as plaque, 5. 

G. Hayem insists thatthe elements of the blood, to which 
he gave the name of hematoblasts, are identical with the 
plaquetles, or corpuscules, described by Bizzozero. 

Smithsonian Report, 1883, p. 135. 

plash! (plash), v. [< ME. *plashen (not found 

except as in the noun), £ MD. plasschen, plassen 

= MLG. plasken = late MHG. platsen, bletschen, 

G. platschen=Dan. plaske =w. plaska, dabble; 
with orig. formative -s 


In 


, from the root seen in 
AS. plettan, plettian, strike with the hand, = 
Sw. platta, tap, pat: see pla, pati, The word 
came to be regarded as imitative, and appears 
later as splash.) I. intrans. 1. To dabble in 


AT {< NL. ia, planury (pla-nii’ri-it le J : 
ai a L. planta, the sole, + gradi, go, plaane p sy aera ville, 4 oùpov, urine.] waters also, to fall with a dabbling sound; 
i: eN Valking onthe whole solo of the ‘The dischargo of urine through an abnormal splash. Heare, upon turret-roof and wall, 
nts | te Plant gthe characters of, or pertaining to, assage ; uroplania. 5 By fits the plashing rain-drop fall. 
| 1 irlara ea ea to digitigrade. Man planxtyt (plank’sti), n. (Appar. on Pret Scott, Rokeby, i. 1. 
282 qn ade, and the same condition is seen in a f; nt: see plaint. a- bucket plashing in the cool. sweet well. 
oa a i, ita per fouel tneieround SR anish 3 Welsh Ete for the harp, The nior oe A Whittier, Monadnock. 
if latm ae, AON) CREA often, put not necessarily, of a mournful char- 2, To splash water or mia. E 
d wo Panting), n. [< ME. . acter. GA ‘ ‘pt flanke in mire; himselfe all spotted 
BP eat Saat tle: "e Pega ges p lowell a a BTL Atay incl inne ork ol Da 
atti . 4 ixon,” a co! $ i 7 4 ; n T ` 
at ‘nig vlantsin thos oS” me act or art of in- Wis eh Sitran, Introd. to O'Curry's Anc. Irish, i oe Heywood, Woman Killed with Bindo sn, 1874, LL. 103). 
5 Stoves a plantation. -—2. A planted place; plap (plap), v- i5 pret. and PP parra | II. trans. 1. To make a splashing noise in.— 
ale dogg LSY might bo call e plapping. [Imitative; cf. plash, fl Pai Ps 2. To sprinkle with coloring matter so as to pro- 
My Volthe Lord, that E raor righteousness, the f'o plash; fall with a plashing soune. il plap- duce an imitation of granite : as, to pen a wall. 
Bii g geii i Hark, there is Barnes Nev weome’s cloquence sti p- plash! (plash), ». [Early mod. E. p asshe, plesh ; 
i fone rah, the laying OE sa. lxi. 3. ping on like water from a Ce y, Newcomes, lxvi. “4 ME. plasche, plaische, < MD. plaseh, D. plasch, 
Matting ¥ndation. he first courses of 3 a T vata plates plas, à pool, puddle; cf. G. platsch, platsch = 
te noud enea plaquage (plak’aj), it (<F.p a iieg prints: an, plask, splash, splashing sound; from the 
! tivorg oysters aro sane om, n A -age.| A method of producing verb. Cf. flash?, in 1i e sense] BE small a 
plint, 8 (Dlan-tiv’o-rus) r p. aaa same as padding, 3. a plate (of met- lection of standing water; a puddie; a pool. a 
Mit cate Orare, devour »a. [<L. planta, plaque (plak), n. [< F. plaque, & pi see plack.] Be-twyxa pom and 2 flode, appone a flate lawnde, 
Tadtless [lars ia Plant-eating, as al), slab, badge, patch, pekan oei the plate Ourefolke ongenetheirefelde any ey ers me - 
itko, ‘Plant? mamental plate; & bY Ru . E. T. S$.) 2790) 
Dain plants. 8} a [K planil + -less.] tes ae s Plasche or flasche, where reyne watyr stond ythe (or pyt)- 
Vani Rey? destitute “of v A of a clasp. e of diamonds Prompt. Parv., p. 403. 
valet (plant? vegotation. In front of his taut an there was dyn fis, I 29 oe tho wound the red blood flowed fresh, 
ilani deve} et), m. [< plantl + and emeralds. eee: Sil tablet of bronze That underneath his feet soone made a purple plesh. 
hatte, oped, or rudimentne -let.) A 2, A square, oblong, oF circular which ex- Spenser, F. Q., IL viii. 36. 
house ( ntaryplant. Also Sivar, the largest dimension Tented in re- The illimitable reed, 
4 hatc Matt ‘lous), m, A small homop- fends to three or ne inches nological, allegor- And many a glancing plash and sallowy iste. nent. 
ids ch inf $ homop- y; s e religious, aa 
wien of 22Y me fests plants; specifically, lf with some ‘ve subject. The Pax, from which sudden downpour of water; a sudden 
al tipin Me Felat, mber of the Aphidid Y> jeal, or decorative Setin an ornamental franey or 2. A h: as, a plash of rain.—8. A flash; 
ff Ghetto nity Panid ate distinguished RS AN originated 1e Sas Intended to be hatg ogan, dash eae esas ee ; 
A tte e The © Cocc the Renaissance: { furniture, of, : S ofl . 
aa | sae e eons oY ingarted in & DOH Ory on cl glaat sa eee nemlocks, with moss on their stems, 
i Moxerg eet 28 Phytophthiria, 0 bo wom istinctly flat p ENEE i? ; of sunlight. PER 
H larka p a reest, Pemphigins, and Pem 3. ADY tablet or Ai plain or ornamented; pari Hke pirates Loiclt, Fable for Critics 2d ed.) Tnt. 
i or porcelain, whe rental circular plate inten 4. A splash or splashing sound. 


SOP peT (plant “ys 
a tablet a Mir’ kér), n. A label, 
üg the common and bo- 


ticularly, an ornai 
for a Wall-decoration- 
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Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, separate particle of plasm; a protoplasmic cor- 
While many n broken band, puscle. 

Pisorder’d, through her currents dash, ‘Theout-wandering plasmasomes form teso called para: 

Micros. Sci., XXX. ii. 168, 


To gain the Scottish land, 


‘Scott, Marmion, vi. 34. nuclei. 


i issi : ‘eo (plas-mat‘ik), a. [= E. plasmatique. 
plash? Jo. [OF. plassier, plaissier, ples- plasmatic (plas-mat 15), = F. plasmatique, 
phe pach m G (ML. issa), a thick- < Gr. xAacparixoc, ani aN ean a molded 

A i KAY y figuro, an image: see plasm. . Indiol., sam 
et of woven boughs), & secondary form, < l. He sha Poet e having as 
otero, weave: sec plait, platt, pleat. Cf. as pease. — PAG g R ape; having the pow- 
Peh A Youblet of plash?.) 7 trans. To bend er of giving form; plastic. Imp. Dict. 
own and interweave the pranches or twigs of: plasmatica (plas-mat‘i-kal), a. [È plasmatic 
as, to plash a hedge + -al.] Same as plasmatic. 
i i 7 ewels wracke, Working in this, by her [Psyche’s] plasmatical spirits or 


For Nature, loath, £o rare a je c ; Boalt E 
' there had plash'd a tree, archel, all the whole wor 1d into order and shape. 
Scom'd as she here and Hs 4 Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems (1647), D312, notes, 


If possible to hinder destiny. re 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 4. plasmationt (plas o, = K LL. a. 


here fs a cupola made with pole-work between two ROMEN, § : g, creating, Be s 
Gamat kenia ‘a walk, which, being cover'd by plash- (o ), a for rae eae ee epee a molded 
ing the trees to them, is vile Ba eee igure, an 1mage: ` plas. ormution, 
geelin, Diary, Oct. 30, 168% The plasmation or creation of Adam is reckoned among 
inti’ 5 branch. the generations. Grafton, Chron, i. 6 
JI. intrans. To bend down à 6. 
Some of the trees hung over the wall, and my brother plasmato arous (plas-ma-top’a-rus), a. [< Gr. 
did plash and did eat. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, il.“ zZaoua (7: aguaT-), & molded figure, + L. parere. 
plash? (plash), n. [< plash?, v] A branch of Urne dorth] In mycology, noting germination 
a treo partly cut or lopped, and then bent down in’which the whole protoplasm of a gonidium 
and bound to other branches. Mortimer. issues as a spherical mass which at once be- 
plashet (plash‘et), n. [< plashl + -et. Cf. ML. comes invested with a membrane and puts out 
nlassetum.| A small pond or puddle. a germ-tube. De Bary. 
p ashing" (plash‘ing), n, [Verbal n. of plashl, plasmatort, n. [ME. F. plasmateur, < LL. 
v.] A dabbling in water; 2 sound of plunging © plasmator, a former, fashioner, creator, < plas- 
g ; il l , < plas 
water $ o MATO, form, mold, fashion, < plasma, a molded 
plashing? (plash‘ing), n. [Verbal n. of plash®, figure: see plasm.] One who forms or creates; 
v.) A mode of repairing or trimming a hedge, a creator. 
by bending down a part of the shoots, cutting Hayle! fulgent Phebus and fader eternall, 
them half through near the ground, to render Parfite plasmator and god omnipotent. 
them more pliable, and twisting them among York Plays, p. 514. 
the upright stems, so as to render the whole plasmaturet, 1. [< LL. plasma(t-), a molded 
effective as a fence, and at the same time pre- figure, + -wre.] Form; shape. 


serve all the branches alive. 
< 3 A 2 That so stately frame and plasmature wherein the 
plashing-tool (plash’ing-t6l), n, A knife used at first had been created. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ie 


in plashing hedges; a hedging-knife. ; ; 
igshoott tplash’8t) noer Ei: *plashet plasmic (plaz’mik), @. [< plasm + -ie.] Of 
< plash® + ~ot, the accon to shoot (young the nature of plasma; pertaining to plasma; 
twig).] A fence made of branches of ihe plastic or formative; blastemic; prot oplasmic: 
Ee Oven as, pasmo euDerancos or processes, % plasmic 
AoE f 4 4 origin. SO p) asmatic. 
o Weodeoeksarive ston the perit cost where almost plasmine (plasmin) n. [< Gr. zžáopa, a molded 
springles to take them. R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 24. figure, + -ine?.] A proteid precipitated from 
plash-wheel (plash’hwél), n. Samo as dash- blood-plasma on the addition of sodium chlorid 
toheel, and other salis. It coagulates, forming fibrin, 
plashy (plash’i), a. [< plash) + -y1.] 1, Wa- when redissolved in water. 
tery; abounding with puddles; full of puddles; plasmochyme (plas’m9-kim), n. [< Gr. xAdo- 
wet; moist. j “na, a molded figure, + yvdc, juice, chyle: see 
They shed their waters Into the valley below, making it chymel.] The thick fluid albuminous substance 
plashy in sundry places. Sandys, Travailes, p. 169. ofacell. Also plasmochym. Micros. Sci., XXX. 
ak also, being past Adrians wall [A. „D. 209], cut down 1} 211. 
‘oods, made way through Hills, fast'nd and fld up Plasmode (plas’m6d), n. Same as plasmodium. 


unsound il i ii i 
ene Tee a Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. plasmodia, n. Plural of plasmodium. 
AB eae eik pepan any and Pirougti plasmodial (plas-mõ’di-al), a. [< plasmodi-wn 
: +-al.] Having the character or properties of 


Bryant, Rain-D: i 
> ream. Ere modium Also plasmodic. 


One among many plashy meadows, enclosed wit! i 
7 7 Diston aTh pone lasmodiata (plas-m0-di-a’ti), n. pl. [NL.: 
2, Speckled as‘if plashed or splashed with col see plasmodium.] Plasmodiate organisms: a 
oring liquid, ih col- Amonym of ancetozon when these are regarded 
; Inhis animals. E. R. Lankester. 
A Sarpanta splashy neck; its barbed Unao plasmodiate (plas-m0’di-at), a. [< plasmodi- 
Ded. gorge, and all rad length = an + -atel,| Provided with or producing plas- 
a as (plazm),a, [CLL igi č aen ii. modia; consisting of or contained in plasmo- 
eam (p f l . A . TÁGA. lege 
Eie ormod A erepod from clay or wax, plasmodiation (plas-m6-di-a’shon), n. [¢ plas- 
na e nterfeit, en seed form orman- ™modiate + -ion.) In bot., the disposition of 
E E Pwo Bot rie ont orion 
ormed to = or 3 P. 9/1. 
oa A shape. [Rare.] plasmodic (plas-mod’ik), a. 
h plasms or moulds to this s sand. pl eSa as plasmodial. 
In Biol 5 Seas ward, PiaSmodioca: 
: l- plasma. See bioplasm, i 
Bilas Hee eh sae , deutoplasm, Plasmodium E. 


[< plasmodi-um 


ärp), n. [¢ NL. 
In Myxo- 


pla: 
“mii), n. 


Eee blood, 
z from the cor- n. [NL. 
j Me ge the oil-glob- (W E. bear.) 


eee d 
droc 


dium (plas-md’di-um), n. ; pl. plasmodia 
tear Neate Gr. m2áoua, a molded figure, + 
sheets 1. Protoplasm of protozoans mM 


>] 


ties, s D 

aO dTotozoa. me VOD 
naor asion ois True Plas, 

Lis < 0 Org 

ui nis ted from the Se¥ers laim 
o N Contact. gee legata Mehi 
s A definite ax ider f 
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n of give 
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molds Gh, entir 
ae MY COM YC 

peed of their eles) duri 

slime-mold, Pulj existen 

um ma 

believer atte N 


RAPE 
n as ™MO-jen), n 
‘ tE O, T SERCO. rO 5 
a dy p otoplasm; Dio a Producing tog 
and germ-plasma pasm, See theos “oen, 
x * uotatigy 

on, 


Physiologists hay : 


€ come to y se 


for one of tl 
: he chemical tng the Word « 

Protoplasm isa structu stances of nd rotons 5 j 

point in the chemi mixture Mich Shalt 
is attached » Ne elaboration of om wile f 
of the chomies m the protoplasm, uh cau i 
are degrad ical bodies present arg ae whic : 
amorpho „aHan products res lling eo Shit z 
apa aosis of portions of it. This inus orian f 
be lden tined aep ent of the protoplasm ean f 
stance.» This e anhy separate atola | 
trme protoplasin ae ee stanes, reer cel W 
distinct nama aa anoni assuredly be reca p 
$ name “‘plasmogen,” Eney Br i 
c. Brit, a 
plasmogony (plas-mog’6-ni) 1 ; i 
a molded figur ra KER i 
R gure, + -yovia, generation: seem d h 
I he generation or origination fan z 
from plasma. Rossiter. ee reek F 
plasmology (plas-mol’õ-ji), n. i 
a molded figure, + -Zoyia, < 25 ! 
-ology.| Minute or iereaconic eee i 
gi > or microscopie anaton | 
ft 


branch of bi z; hi 9 
iti ch of biology; histology; the study of the 
: imate corpuscles of living matter, as regards f 
heir Structure, development, and properties | 
with the aid of the microscope. i 
plasmolysis (plas-mol’i-sis), n. [NL., ( Gr. 
T2ácua, a molded figure, + 241, a loosing.) In 1 
bol., the contraction of the protoplasm in at- i 
tive cells under the action of certain reagents. i 
When the solutions employed are more dense than th i 
fluids within the cell, a certain amount of wale will te j 
withdrawn from the contents of the cell by e ie Í 
action, thereby causing a shrinking which can ely f e 
noted under the microscope, and, when the dens k i 
$ 
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the solution is known, will allow the experimenter to & 
certain within very narrow limits the density of the oe 
tents of the cell and the rk Ae of turgid 
plasmolytic (plas-mõ-it'ik) OU an 
(-lyi-) + -ic.] In bot, exhibiting o chant 
ized by plasmolysis;_ employed in D i 
plasmolyze (plas’m6-liz), v. t; pret 2 
smolyzing (¢ plasmo 
plasmolyzed, ppr. plasmoiyzt ga Feet topl 
To effect plasmolysis in or of; subj 
molysis. Also spelled plasmolyse. 
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laster (plas‘tér), 0- b 
BTA < ME. plaster, also 
(after OF.), < AS. i fee 
plaster = OHG. phis a 7 
~ pflaster, plaster, dio, 4 : 
tor tar — OF. plastro D lastre SP 
plaster, F. plátro, ene Ria jaster (s<, NE: 
n = It. dim. piastrello, 5 Hay i 
irum gypsum); with w a. dire Adi, ( 
enplastre, OF, cmplasit ay for # Noe cit 
ter, < L. emplast" M ra piaster pd 
Gr. ¿ur?aoTpo™® for UT jid come 8 


laster. „In Rs ce 
fended fo oo a the hum pelore pets 

er? ur at 
cas l © softened 
D 


ate harm 3 
private bth mect Pe geele ag s 


Where any n i 
instruction ‘as being a Hi ‘ 
4 jim 
A compe tom 7 
with or witho i 
as to form 2 f grtitio ‘ 
ing walls ape Br 
House sti We 


why, ‘tis 


jum sulphate. used, 


ors, ey re 3 for 

„ede SUT or for finishing walls, for 
calcit jwith we ts, luting, cement, ete. 
ie 8, © ting in distemper is un- 


> and one of a finer 
ster, but the Jat- 
Iding, and for 

rount Z, 
1 or more carefully prepared 
re ip used for taking casts from 


ie g tr. in Q 
peter Martyrs 
Te [America cd. P tie 


alcohol, and resin plaster. 


po” ter, aconite-rools in plaster. PERSEE 
CON. o AS TEBE Peaster, — i 

to plas. aster. Samoas resin Maert — Ammoniac 
vaie Pe and dilute T oniac, S al oe 
eh merited acetic acid, and lead-plaster. 
pieste calphuh tar, double tartrate of antimony anc 
se nial Pee ndy piteh.— Arnica plaster, ext act 
timon a Burgun ey P faster. — Aromatic plaster. 
fa i Ptidaplaster,asafetida lead- 
doa ve v wax, and alcoho! Belladon- 


‘oot, alcohol, and resin plaster, — 
aa vantharides plaxter.— Brown 


— Burgundy- 
sA pisl Same and yellow wax.—Cal- 
n) f 4 iy, — Canada- 
on, nite —Canthar- 

tes, yellow Wax, », and lard. 


1 CU des corate, blistering plaster, vesicating 
g harides a T, resin plaster and peor 
iy “of-lead plaster, lead c 
— Carbonate Tap ster, and Ploronting 
é T ší 3 iron plaster,— 
laster., Same as iron pia 
= chalybeate p court-plaster.— Diachylor 
plas s pad-plaster.— Fibrous plaster, plas 
kn a which fibrous material of some kind is wo 
ht Mt coherence + used for patterns 10 low relief for 
veire rals, and the liko. — Galbanun plaster, gal- 
yA Sane, Burgundy pitch, and lead-pii or 
turpentine, Burgundy F en ee 


tanam, ac, yellow wa j 
ek ammo laster, Same as Canada-piteh plas- 
10, Hemlor e-of-lead plaster, lead iodide, soap plaster, 

hoe plaster; or lead iodide, lead-plaster, and r 


J] Be xid of iron, Canada turpentine, 

a aimn pae ter ondplaster. "Also callcd chalybeate plas- 
in grengthening plas r—Isinglass plaster, isinglass, 

pa, notol, glycerin, and tincture of benzoin. Also called 

sig wm- plaster. — Lath and plaster. Sce lathi, — Lead 
plaster, ge plaster. Same 
ss ad-plaste lead carbo- 
mata, Cast! —Mahy’s 


plaster, lead plaster.— Mercurial 
laster, mercury, olive-oil, resin, and Jead-plaster.— 
Viraeuious plaster, red oxid of lead, olive-oil, 


( per, and alum.— Opium plaster. Sce opiur 

i -Piteh-plaster, Burgundy pitch, fr: ikincense 

h yellow wax, oil of nutmeg, and oli oil.— Pitch-plas- 
at- ter with cantharides, Burgundy pitch and cerate or 
i, paker of cantharides; or cantharides, oil of nutmeg, yel- 
the pw way, resin, soap plaster, and resin plaster. Also called 
Ite mra vaster.— Plaster cast, a reproduction of an ob- 
oti tmale by pouring plaster of Paris mixed with water 
he me mold which has been made from the object to be 
yal Cig Many molds are needed for a complicated figure, 
+h Feat pak separately cast are united, showing raised 
ste es where they are put together.— Plaster jacket, a 


ge surrounding the truuk, made stiff with gypsum 
n caries of the vertebræ.— Plaster mull, A plaster 
enine a thin sheet of gutta-percha, backed with 
oa mus substance that is to be applied to the 
Rae Paris, (a) Native gypsum: so called 
aA S n large quantities in the Tertiary of the 

» Sco gypsum. (b) Calcined gypsum — that is, 


mmm f vhic! 3 4 
fat used fa yaen the water has been driven off by 


nines ete U building and in making casts of busts < 

Ls Pister of Parke hen diluted with water into a thin p. 

[ys ‘panda or | 8s sets rapidly, and at the instant of setting 
A go esya 7 

ro vind me for filling cavities, ctc., where other earths 
it stereotype hates aster process, a method of making 
W Bild of the fy for printing by the use of plaster. A 
i later of ype page is made by pouring over it liquid 


Paris; thi 

filed with mai this mold, when baked entirely dry, 
R317. Poor oq ape metal Workshop Recah 4th 
ts Tein, and yellov 1s Plaster, a plaster composed of 
rah spread plaste h wax. Dunglison.—Porous plas- 
me inkling ana RANE, numerous small holes to pre- 
G hers p x Sider it more pliable.— Rade- 
ie i ST, ead, olive-oil, amber, camphor, 


ay Aor hard son easter, resin, lead-plaster, and yel- 
mu ter S0aD-Ce: a called adhesive plaster, stick- 
aps Keo, oxld of | ‘ate plaster, curd soap, yellow 
ndlead pastes wou and vinegar.— Soap plaster, 
te, alow w : sigh thor withoutresin.—Spice plas- 
alanin, Oil of Urpentine, oil of nutmeg, oliba- 
te matie Baten annt, and oil of cloves. Also 
tanie Plast, esin plaster paser Sticking plas- 
jai el S mach-plaster. Same 
T 


ster, 

= Stri 
emi, and fue Plaster, extract of stra- 
Same ag dee AN plaster.— Strengthening 
ur Study pitch wer — Thapsia plaster, yel- 
Paster, So Blycerin » resin, terebinthina cocta, Ven- 


sii vet, Sau „and thapsia resi icati 
a Date A | thapsia resin.— 
jat tea, me Yellow wag arides plaster. "Vigo plaster 
it wan is h, Saffron eee olibanuim, ammoniac, bdel- 
g tan vil ader- — Warm penne: liquid storax, 
nd Dla, phate and ee ith canlaron By piaster 
a iega lai Ane ett 
5 itep. r), 7 

at SD A ), v.t. [Formerly also plaister, 
Syl S3teren : Plastren, playster laystren 
: te Baste =MLG. pid pid i p earen 
a n = G, pflastern 
e Ungar n, Dan. plastre; from eB ne 
: aa ticat anplas y he noun: 
0 Pagg Plast 5%.) 1. To apply 


Plasi er to: 
wound.) Cover With a plaster: 


i plastic (plas‘tik), @. 
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4535 
And be he bathed in that blode haptised, as it were 


And thanne plast i er 
z able plastred with penaunce and passloun of that 


He shulde stonde and steppe. Piers Plowman (3), xvi 
2. To cover or overlay wi ʻ ; 
ae 3 wtlay with plaster, as the walls 
of a house, partitions, ete. j aga 
The east side [of the aqued 
strong cement, probably to p 
sands that might be drove s 
Pococke, Descriy 


t] is plaistered with a very 
nt any damage from the 
stit, 
í tion of the East, IL i, 59. 
e houses [at Rome]are of stone, but Pala aaa 
7 ina. ‘Eustace, Italy, IE i 
. To bedaub or besmear: as, to plaster the 
face with bower [Colloq.]—4. To fill or 
cover over with or as with plaster; hide: g 
with up. ee 


But see here the conueyance of these 
men in playsteryng vp their unsauery s 

ee r i Bp. Bale, English Votarles, i. 

And suck out clammy dews from herbs a 

And g erbs and flowers 

To smear the chinks, and plaster up the DOTS S 


irituall gentle- 


Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iy. plasticity (plas-tis’i 


er ; : 
5. To treat with plaster; add gypsum to: as, to 
plaster vines by dusting them with gypsum in 
order to prevent rot or mildew of the berrie 
plaster wines by adding gypsum in order to neu- 
tralize acid or produce other fancied benefits. 

plasterbill (plis’tér-bil), n. The surf-scoter 
or surf-duck, Edemia (Pelionetta) perspicillata : 
so called from a peculiarity of the bill. G. Turn- 
bull, 1888. See cut under suxf-duck. [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

plaster-clovert (plas’tér-kl6’vér), n. The sweet 
clover, Melilotus oficinalis: so called from its 
use In ointments. 

plasterer (plas’tér-¢r), n. [= D. pleisteraar = 
G. pflasterer, pfldsterer ; as plaster, v., + -er). 


3 ] 3 A 
One who plasters walls; also, one who makes piestia PRN n. and a. 
q. V. 


plaster ornaments. 


| plastering (plas’tér-ing), n. [< ME. plasteryng, 


playsteryng; verbal n. of plaster, v;) 1. The 
act or operation of overlaying with plaster. — 
2. The plaster-work of a building; a covering 
of plaster.—3. The treatment of wines by the 
addition of gypsum or plaster of Paris. See 
plaster, v., 5. 
plastering-machine (plas’tér-ing-ma-shén’), 
n. A machine designed for use in spreading 
plaster in forming interior walls and ceilings. 
Attempts to construct a pra tical machine of this kind, 
adapted to general use, hi not yet succeeded, and the 
ancient method of plastering with hand-trowels is still 
universal. , 
plaster-mill (plas’tér-mil), n. 1. A machine 
consisting of a roller or a set of rollers for 
grinding lime or gypsum to powder.—2, A 


mortar-mill. 


= ni ) ; 
plaster-stone (plas’tér-ston), 1. Gypsum, or a plastidium (plas tid’icum), n; pl. plastidia (i 


species of gypsum, 
plastery (plis‘tér-i), a. [4 plaster + -y1.] Re- 
sembling plaster; contaimng plaster. 


St. Peter's disappoints me; the stone of which itismade Plastidozoa (plas’ti 16-2 


is 9 ~ plastery material; and indeed Rome in general 
S ight be ated 7 many place: A. H. Clough. 
[= F. plastique = Sp. 
plástico = Pg. It. plastico (cf. D. G. plastisch 
= Sw. Dan. plastisk), < L. plasticus, < Gr. 7/a0- 
Tikóç, Of. or belonging to molding or modeling, 
< xiactéc, verbal adj. of xAdcaelv, mold or form 
in clay, wax, ete. Cf. plaster.] 1. Capable of 
molding or of giving form or fashion to a mass 
of matter; having power to nS , 
enign Creator ; plastic Wand he 
Ea EN Í Prior, Solomon, UL 


ic Nature king to this end. a 
Traat a ‘Pope, Essay on Man, iil. 9. 


he One Spirit's plastic a 
$ 4 dense world. 4 
Sweeps through the dull Coy Ae pth att 
2. Capable of being modeled or molded into 
various forms, as plaster, clay, ete. R cae 
capable of change or modification; cani sis 
receiving a new bent or direction: as, the m 
is plastic in youth. s as 
plastic they cou S; J 
sit Fe dsworth, French Revolution. 
3. Pertaining to or connected with modeto 
` molding: produc z or characteris 
molding: produced by or r y 
modeling or molding: as, the plastic art (ogee 
sculpture in the widest sense, 2S disting 
from painting and the graphie ar ts). A 
Pictorial rather than panig in style, both in action a 
niio eama of dP perkins, Italian Sculpture, P- 152 


4. In biol, specifically, pasmie pasie clay, 
chitis pseu nea ae tery or bricks: specitically, a 


io A aking pot s: sp : 
clay suitable for ma E Do od, ay in nann 
division of the the Hale of ‘Wieht, where it a aa 
îstically, developed. The Plastic clay series w 
by T. Webster, in imita 


5 name 
the name given by Cuvier 


plastidular (plas-tid’t 
plastidule (plas’ti-diil), n. 


plastilina (plas-ti-li’na), n. 


plastral 


and Brongniart (Argile plastique) to a division of the se- 

es in the Paris basin. The beda thus named by Webster 
ver later designated by Prestwich as the Woolwich and 
Reading series. Part of the series is v fossiliferous ; 
among the fossils is a bird as large as the dinornis of New 
Zealand. — Plastic crystal. See cryetal.— Plastic force, 
the sum total of agenci: rodncing growth and organi. 
zation in living bod Piastic gum, gutta-percha,— 
Plastic imagination, the productive or creative imagi- 
natlon.— Plastic medium, something intermediate be- 
tween son] and body, assumed to account for their action 
one upon the other.— Plastic nature, See nature. 
Plastic operations, plastic surgery, operations which 
have for their object the restoring of lost parts, as when 
the skin of the cheeks is used to make a new nose (rhino- 
plasty).— Plastic solid, Sve solid, 


: Plasticalt (plas’ti-kal). a. {< plastic + -al,} 


Same as plastic, Dr. H. More, Philosophical 
Writings, Pref. Gen., p. xvi. 


es. plastically (plas’ti-kal-i), ade. In a plastic 
J, 


manner; 


y molding or modeling, as a plastic 
substance an zi i 
£ sta ce, 


li 7 í ti), n, [= F. plasticité = 
Sp. plasticidad = Pg. plasticidad 3 plastic + 
-ity.| The Peony of being plastic. (a) The 
property of giving form or shape to matt 

To show further that this protoplasm possesses the ne- 
cessary properties of anormal protoplasm, it will be necesa- 
sary to examine... what these properties are, They 
are two in number, the capacity for life and plastic 
IL. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 299. 
(b) Capability of being molded, formed, or modeled, 

The race must at a certain time have a definite amount 
of plasticity —that is, a definite power of adapting itself 
to altered circumstances by changing in accordance with 
then, W. K. Cligord, Lectures, I, 102. 

Some natures are distinguished hy plasticity or the pow- 
er of acquisition, and therefore lise more closely the 
saying that man is a bundle of habits. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 473. 

[< NL. plastidium, 

n. 1. A unicellular organism; a sim- 

ple unit of aggregation of the first order, as an 

individual protozoan, or a cell considered with 

reference to its developmental or evolutionary 

potentiality. The word has no exact zoological signifi- 

cation, Haeckel used it for any elementary organism, a3 
a cell or cytode. 

If we reduce organized beings to their ultimate organ- 
isms — cells or plastids, 

Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 377. 
2. In bot., one of the variously shaped proteid 
bodies, such as chlorophyl-granules, leucoplas- 
tids, chromoplastids, ete., which may be clearly 
differentiated in the protoplasm of active cells. 
They have substantially the same ¢ emical and, with the 
seption of color, the same physical properties as proto- 
They are regarded as being the centers of chemi- 
cal activity in cells. zi 

TI. a. Having the character or quality of a 
lastid; plastic or plasmic. 


[NL., < Gr. a/aaréc, verbal adj. of z/dacet, 
mold, form (see plastic), + dim. -(dcov.] Same 


as plastid. 
(NL., < 


Same as 


plastid(ium) + Gr. ó 
Protozoa. 
Ja. [< plastidule + 
-ar3.] Of or pertaining to plastidules. 
[< plastid + -ule.] 
A molecule of protoplasm: chemically, the 
smallest mass of protoplasm which can exist as 
such, or the very complex and highly unstable 
molecule of the chemical substance protein, 
when invested with vital activities. 

[< plast(ie) + 


-il + -ina.] A modeling-clay so compounded as 
to remain moist for a considerable time, and 
thus dispense with frequent wetting during the 
progress of the work. he ; 

plastin (plastin), #. [< Gr. miarrós, verbal adj. 
of xAdocew, form, mold, + -in?.} In biol., an 
element in the chemical composition of the 
eell-nucleus: according to Swartz, who calls it 
also cytoplastin, a viscous extensible mass which 
resists pepsin- and trypsin-digestion. 

Carnoy . ... believes that the single, greatly coiled chro- 
matin thread present in the nucleus in Arthropoda has a 
“plastin envelope,” consisting of nuclein substances. . . + 
Besides the “nuclein discovered by Miescher, which 
forms an essential part of the mass of the nucleus, Reinke 
and Rodewald have found “ plastin,” and Kossel  histon”™ 
and “adenin” 

Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci, XXX. ii 106, 160. 
plastography {plas-tog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. rac 
zóç, verbal adj. of x/acce form, mold, + -}pa- 
oin, < ypaoer, write.] Imitation of hand writ- 
ing: forgery. 
P. i Plural of piastrum. 
plastral (plas’tral), 2. [< plastroa + -al.} In 
herpet., of OF pertaining to the plastron: enter- 
ing into the formation of the under shell: as, 
plastral bones: plastral scutes or sutures. 


; 


turtle or tortoise: more or less 
opposed to carapace. The plas- 
tron is whollyan exoskeletalorintegu- 
mentary structure, in which no bones 
belonging to the endoskeleton or 
skeleton proper are found. It con- 
sists of a number, typically nine, of 
separate dermal bones, develo ed in 
membrane, and covered with horny 
epidermis, or tortoise-shell. The nine 
typical pieces are one median and 
four pairs lateral, called entoplastron, 
epiplastron, hyaplastron, hypoplas- 
tron, and aiphiplastron. Formerly, 
when these were supposed to contain 
or represent sternal elements, they 
wererespectively named entosternumn, 
episternum, _hyosternum, hyposter- 
num,and wiphisternum. The plastron 
is usually immovable, like the cara- 
ace, but may be variously hinged, 
in some cases £o as to shut the animal 
in completely. See also cuts under 
carapace, Pleurospondylia, and Che- 
lnia. (b) One of the similar 
exoskeletal plates developed upon the under 
side of the body of certain Amphibia, as the 
Labyrinthodonta.—8. In mammal., the ventral 
shield or cuirass of the glyptodons or fossil 
armadillos.—4, In anat., the sternum with the 
costal cartilages attached, as removed in au- 
topsies.— 5, În ornith., a colored area on the 
breast or belly of a bird, like or likened to a 
shield. Coues. 
plastron-de-fer (plas’tron-dé-fer’), n. Same as 
lastron, 1 (a). 
P. 


scute. 


o 


nto the plat of ground 
2 Ki ix. 26, 


trum, plaster (gypsum): see plaster, plastron.] 

ting. [$ ME. platten, pletten, < AS. plettan, 

platta, var. pjätta, tap, ri Cf. patl, prob. a 

His heved of he plette, 
ite hire to grounde, 

plat? (plat), n. [Karly mod. E. platte; a var. 
but is prob. due in part to plat3.] 1. A plot or 
of ground, 
2, Aflat representation of such plots or patches; 


trum (plas’trum), n.; pl. plastra (-trii). 
[NL., an accom. form of plastron; ef. ML ae 
Same as plastron. 
plat! (plat), v. t.; pret. and pp. platted, ppr. plat- 
strike with the hand, slap, = MD. pletten, strike 
bruise, crush, rub (freq. pletteren), = Sw. dial. 
reduced form of plat!.} To s i 
Me iiss pli o strike with the 
Ree gaa, Havelok, 1. 2626. 
nel Proud. 
And Jay Jonge ar tee ake 
Piers Plowman (A), v. 45. 
of plotl, < ME. plot, < AS. plot, a 
h , plot of ground: 
see ploti. The form plat may be E dial.. 
pateh of land laid off for or devoted to 
some 
particular purpose: as, a garden-plat ; a plat 
_ Now therefore tak 
a to the winger 
a map or plan. 
To take by vit 
ke by lew of eye the 


Platte of any thinge. 
(Œ. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 5. 


exercise among th 
and describe the site 


e point be larger and 

t first tooke in hand. 
“ Arte of Eng, Poesle, p, 90. 
re scene of fe 


sa 
Accord. 
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4536 
she ple yon h knowledges his indebted 
y siri = The author acknowledges his indebtedness to , , ? 
plastron plastron), n. [K F. plastron (= It. wharton’s “Hydrographic Surveying,” whence ie takok having tra atanisti 
iastrone), a breastplate, < OB paa a PU the method of platting angles by means of chords * fur mixed we ely ] 
reastplate; 7 Science, XV. yg. Asmala wit} Y lami 
tor: sce plaster.) 1. A breastplate; a garmen Sree » XV. 78. 2 mall species 17,2, lattenea” 
y rm veri o breast. Specifi- The work ["“Emblematic Mounds”) is illustrated by tw inhabit; 8 like a gq ened g 
E O eaten under the hauberk enured and OR s many of hs f all ae atacid, Mountaiy ons MOUs, W 
a . Jate-armor in- They represent the © gies both singly and in groups, just » Dii~ty gr, Parts 
SE ce at tha SU esa Boutell, Arms as they Dare when measured and platted. oups, Just i latac- Suis Si-de) y 
and Armor in Tmaland. (b) A wadded shield of leather Amer, Antiquarian, XIL, adv, S 20 fishes, ty ia A fami 
which masters hang before the right breast when giving qhe town was platted in 1872, and named in honor of ea-bats, a Pified by the 
1 in fencing. (c) A detachable part of a woman's prince Otto von Bismarck. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII 3 Of cated scales pY have 6 
hei ad f ie Se ‘material, and suspended in loose ; beeen A -360, crowded in ‘ty long high high eo 
fade tron the throat to the waist and caught in the belt: plat? (plat), a. andn. [L ME. plat, platt, platte tals, setitor ront, a long sorsa i 
folds trom the throat apo, or silk. (d) An ornamental “— D, plat = MLG. plat, LG. platt = G. platt = About 7 span tecth in tl Hah anaj 
mid often Jeweled decorative plaque worn on the breast Sw, patt = Dan, plat, flat, level low: < OF. ios FS, and : 
by Hindu women, (e) A man’s shirt-bosom, especially a F nlat = Pr. plat = Sp. Pe lat J l aa 
ane of the form fashionable for evening-dress 1875-90, (and | .) plat = Pr. } MAC SNS Od ato = It. (algo pi a puk 
Without plaits, presenting a smooth surface of lawn. piatto, flat, level (ML. *platus, *plattus, only as flat: Dtatea), the ead n. NI i 
2, In herpet.: (a) The ventral part of the shell a noun, after Rom.: see plate), < Gr. z2atiç, leida See plats, Men bil, apes 4 Dha 
i testudinate; the lower shell, flat, wide, broad, = Lith. platus, broad, = S ct V, formerly e © typie an Gp tla 
of a chelonian or ; t, ,. } Skt. y conter YPical gan Ot sha 
or under side of the shell, of a prithu, wide, broad, < y prath, spread out, minous wines ot Py 
broaden; prob. ult. connected with E. lawn the tint 


Plastron of Tortoise 
(Emys), ventral sur: 
face (outside), showing 
twelve horny epider- 
malscalesasindicated 
by the dark lines, one 
htraverseseach 


rnal (xf) and 
sternal (%2) 


much platé (plat), n. 


Re 
(OHG. jlado, ete.), a flat cake (see flan), but mily, 
not with E. flat (see flat). Irom the same 
ult. source are plate, patel, place, plaza, piazza, 
plaice, plane’, plateau, platina, platitude, plat- 
terl, ete. : see esp. plate. ] I, a. 1¢. Flat; level; 
plain. 

In another Yle ben folk that han the face all platt, alle 


pleyn, with outen Nese and with outen Mouthe; but thei 
han 2 smale holes alle rounde, instede of hire Eyen; and 
hire Mouthe is platt also, with outen Lippes 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 204. 

He lyeth downe his one eare all plat 

Unto the grounde, and halt it faste. 


Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 
2. Specifically, in lace-making, flat and of uni- or 
form texture: said of the sprigs or flowers; to 
hence, in general, noting the sprigs of bobbin- E qi 
lace, which are flat, as compared with those of Spoonbill (Patate 
needle-point lace, which may have relief.— > ae ASR p 
Point plat, See pointi, now restricted to the Old Word ș i 
II, n. 1}. A beam or plank laid horizontally; such as P. leucorodia, in which thes | i, 
a horizontal timber. Halliwell. racie parts of the trachea are peewee i 
: i A n voluted. Also Pi peculiarly con f è 
Thane was the prynce purvayede, and theire placesnomene, A i atea. fe 
Pyghte pavyllyons of palle, and plattes in seegge. ’ Plataleide (plat-4-16/1-48), n. pl. [N : 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2478, talea + -idæ.] A family rE TR i 
2t. A large flat stone used as the landing-place birds of the order Herodiones Sd eater d 
of a stair.—3ł. The flat side of a sword. Ibides, typified by the genus Platalea, ites g 
And what man that is wounded with the strook the long flat bill dilated at the end like aspon; l 
Shal never be hool til that yow list, of grace, the spoonbills, or spoon-billed ibises, There E vi 
To stroke him with the platte in thilke place 5 or 6 species, of various parts of the world, chief ln r 
Ther he is hurt. Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1, 154. op! a latitudes. They were formerly classed with the iy 
4+. The sole of the foot. Compare plani?. AA aid Places related OO ee 
Withats, Dict. (1608), p. 284. (Nares.)—5. In plataleiform (pla-ta’ -form), a. (CL, pl i 
mining, an enlargement of a level where it con- talea, a spoonbill, + forma, form.] Like a 5 
nects with a shaft used for raising ore, its ob- spoonbill in form; plataleine in structure aud i 
ject being to facilitate that operation, espe- affinity. ( 
cially in mines where the ore is raised in kib- plataleine (plā-tā’lē-in), a. [< L, plataten, è i 
bles, spoonbill, + -ine2.] Pertaining to the spoot- i 
plat# (plat), adv. [ME. plat, platte; < plat, a.) bills; belonging to the Plataleide. i 
1. Flatly; plainly; bluntly. latan, x. See platane. _ NL, (Lint: f? 
Thus warned she him ful plat and ful pleyn. Platanacess (plat-a-na‘s¢-€), npl [À ate ol l 
r Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 767. ley, 1836), < Platanus + -accæ.) An yn t 
Whanne we were in the hyghe see, about .xxx. myle in apetalous trees of the series Unis aoler t 
oure waye from Modona, the wynde fell platte ayenste vs. gisting of the genus Platanus, and ee le I 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 69. Aed by having monecious flowers indent! ct Í 
2. Smoothly; evenly. bose heads, without calyx, and with but ign | 
Plat + (plat), v. t. [= D. pletten = G. plitten. minute bracts, by the Ori yumorons lang E 
T flat, flatten; from the adj.: see plat3, a.] one ovule, and the fruit a ball o r slender W i 
o lay down flat or evenly; spread. achenes, each narrowed into Gee cut under i 
He platteth his butter upon his breed wt his thombeas surrounded with long hairs. 
it were a lytell claye. Palsgrave. (Hatliwell.) plane-tree. ran platan) t Ri F 
platt (plat), v.; pret. and pp. platted, ppr. plat- platane, platan (platte D Dan. platy pi l 
ting. [L ME. platten; avar. of plait: see plait.) plataan = G. platane = It platano iin l 
I. trans. To interweave; make or shape by in- ‘platane = Sp. plátano a plane-tree ne Tis 
erweaying; wattle; plait. See plait. tanus, < Gr. T% eat plantain?) 
When they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it and Platanus, ane &- P ac th 
upon his head. aS LES 7 n deed aud ty int 
A Mat. xxvii. 29. tree. 1 espied thee, fair ndee itom ph 
pon her head a pli iy ri J y y ! 
Which fortified hor Ler ATEA See Under a plate yemma pata” es i 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 8. Often, where Oo tum AWAY: on, rab 
Some plat, like Spiral Shells, their braded Hair. The outlet, & La Ly 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. sorti), Me Pe the Gare 
IL, intrans. To embr sta (platais ti), "fan of fe tus 
, mirans. To embrace. [Rare.] Platanista, zaran e typt! fo 0 
And they twa met, and they twa plat tanista, $ Grr in.] he aiming 
And fain they wad be near ; 4 appar. this dolj sfide conta 
And a’ the warld might ken right weel, the family Plata 


They were twa lovers dear. 
The Douglas Tragedy (Child's Ballads, II. 119). 


[< plat4, v.] 1. A plaited or 


braided thing; si i iti a 
4 ; Something produced by plaiting ae panel ie 
or interweaving: as, straw plat for ete a poipin (Pete ent s 
plat of hair.—2; Naut., a braid of foxes. See Gange wag. S Bg vt eh 
1, 4 ži pe ; netic, teet Brent gst 
ana. pin, P- 94 It 120 te radio 39 
getic dolph having s vic bones i 
arrow J fl t tl 
ole sm! 
: ; a 
homys (plat-a-kan’tho-mis), 7. atanist) Fae 
. Blyth, 1859), prop. *Platyacanthomys, P aani etace 
bs, flat, + dxarfa, a spine, + pis, odon z Plat nisl, 
The only genus of Platacanthomyine, gene? 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


stide 
of warm waters, hav- 

doa truncate flipp 
ck, free ce! 
distinct lacry- 


platani 


n NL. (Tournefort, 
Gr. m/ATAVOC, the plane- 
37 A genus of trees 
anace®, and consist- 
authors reduced to 
or subtropical parts of 
ere, 2, OT perhaps 3, con- 
2 to the Old World; the 
7 ith the light-brown 
thin, and roundish Sines 
p layer, and giving the trunk a 
oa wholly unlike that of any 
nl rate broadly deltoid leaves, 
alk cover- 

ball, syca- 


1, the dilated leaf 


it under plane-(rec. 
a [NL (Cuvier, 1829), < 


Kind), m (CF. 


nkbande, plat- 

iud, lintel, bor- ee Z 

ie, OF. platte- AA ee 
Is det, 4 ee 


bef bade, a fat 
tand, < par 
em, of plat, fla 
foods band: seo bandi.] 1. A border of 


Hvers in a garden, or along a wall or the side 
dlaparterre.— 2. In arch.: (a4) Any flat rectan- 
plir molding the projection of which is much 
lsthanits width; a fascia. (b) A lintel formed 
vith voussoit's in the manner of an arch, but 
rith the intrados horizontal—a common and 
tiious modern construction, but employed 
een in some Roman and medieval work in 
pices whero a true arch was not convenient, 
tol when monoliths of sufficient size were not 
available, Soe cut of flat arch, under arch. (e) 
The fillets between the flutes of an Ionic or a 


Seabat (Platax vespertilio). 


i Corinthian column. 
ol- wating (plat’blind), a. Entirely blind. Hal- 


date (plat), n. [< ME. pl i y 
; . [K ME. plate, a plate, < OF. 
it iit platte, plaite, plete, plette, ete., fe a plate 


a ‘uetal, plate-armor, ingot, silver, also pl 
+ i, £ ra plat,m. 
m | tate, platter, a flat surface, a low lake, a flat- 


>, sat ete., plate. {i an ` 

er- j rete, plate, bullion, silver-plat lver, F 
vil i i r-plate, silver, F. 
y tinge dish, plate, sealo (of a balance), lid 
¢ Uae (of ), Sheet (of glass), flat (of the hand), 
r an oar), etc.; = Sp. plata, f., plate, 


Alver, 

ng f wr 

th ates ee metal, money, pluto, m., a 
jer tn a dish p 8: prala, f., plate, silver, prato, 


Hatt, b, plate, = Tf. piatta, f., a flatboat, 


p d ite pano Shs plate (MLL. plata, f., a dish, 
F Paine, plati n., a dish, plate, plattum, a flat 
ir E clerical tet m., a dish, plate, also platta, f., 
8 {metal (see raves ef. AS. platung, a plate 
a Tate Plate, v.); OF ries. platte, a shaven 


Dates oy Deut, flat side, flat for i 
Pate, a sh ; orm, = MLG. 
touteg meen metal, = Icel. plata, a plate, 
» = Sw. plåt = Dan. plade, a 
s sheet of metal; 


ie MHG. plate, G. 
It plaite,a plate, a 
A shaven or bald 
al pate; from the 
rf adj., IF. plat, 
ete., flat: see 

plats. Cf. patel, 

the same word, 

with loss of me- 

dial 1. The uses 

of plate in part 

ie overlap those 
6 of the related 
if noun plai] 1. 
A sheet of met- 
BK al of uniform 
i \ thickness and 
ye Cy Tia even surface: 
if Samos, a Of Plate, as, a plate of 
chinast®aUshed from 2, oe 5 a steel 
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Over their forehead and eye 

f ad and eyes they tania hay. 

pieces of plate, made either at po ee oe 
Coryal, Crudities, L 69 

2. A flat piece of metal used tostrengthe 

hence, armor made of sheets of metal, a 

guished from mail or chain-armor. $ 

preceding column. ; 


n arms; 
s distin- 
See cut in 


z Over that a fyn hauberk 
y as al ywrought of Jewes werk, 
Ful strong it was of pla y 
en Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 154. 
Ne plate, ne male, could ward so mighty throwes. 
z 7 Spenser, F. Q., IL v, 9. 
Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and ma 
x Milton, P. L., vi. 388. 
Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
3 Tennyson, Fair Women. 
5 Ei shallow dish of pottery, porcelain, or 
ma Onw hich food is seryed at table, or from 
mn it B PRD also, a plateful; a course or 
portion at table: as, a soup-plate; a fruit-plate; 
a plate of soup or of fish. 
Both me and mine he caus'd to dine, 
And serv'd us all with one plate. 
The Kings Disguise (Child's Ballads, V. 381). 
The European p ms dine and sup i 
i $ a p in the refector 
with the monks; . they are well served with three an 
four plates, and have excellent white-wine of their own 
making. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 11. 
4. Gold or silver dishes and utensils used at 
table or in the home, including besides dishes 
other vessels, as cups, flagons, ete., as well as 
spoons, knives, forks, ete.: as, a sale of the fur- 
niture and plate. 
A piece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark, 
With which he here presents you. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
The plate in the hall (all at the Queen’s table being gold) 
was estimated to be worth nearly £400,000, 
First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 68. 
5. Articles which have been covered with a 
plating of precious metal not solid gold or 
silver; plated ware. 
Rich plate, even to the enamelling on gold, rich stuffs, 
and curious armour were carried to excess, 
Walpole, Anecdotes, I. 2, note. 
6. A cup or flagon or other article of gold or sil- 
yer awarded to the winner in a contest, as to the 
owner of the winning horse or the crew of the 
winning boat in a race; a “‘cup.”—7. A beam 
or piece of timber laid horizontally in a wall to 
receive the ends of other tim- 
bers. The plate for roof-tim- 
bers, and also for joists, 1s 
called a wall-plate. Compare 
plat3, n., 1.—8. A flat piece 
of metal, as brass, copper, or 
steel, on which any represen- 
tation or inscription 1s en- 
graved: as, a door-plate; % 
cofiin-plate; especially, such ‘ 
a piece of metal so engraved D 
for impression on paper, ete.: 
as, a book-plate; a eard-plate; 
hence, the printed impression 


from an engraved plate: as, & DS 
pook illustrated with plates.— A 
9. A duplicate, in one piece H 
of metal, of the face of com- < 

posed types or woodcuts. Such 


I 3 
lates are made by electrotype or 
Terreo process. Plates of book- | i 


pages are about one eighth of an inch \ Na 


~ 


thick; plates of newspaper-pages are 

much thicker. 5 F f 

10. (a) In dentistry, & piece of Carpenters Plates 
metal or composition fitted to a et Ear 
the mouth and holding the Pite; a, wall-plate. 


teeth of a denture. (b) Inho- 
rology, one of the two parallel pieces of mom ie 
which the wheels are pivoted in a wa eu Hs 
clock. (c) The flat piece of me Serie 
side of the lock of a firearm. i 
zly for art of the bed or 
of metal usuady forming & P: GO ae 
f a metallurgical furnace. ys 3 
Dost oeectanat lar piece of glass Dale pee 
tography. to receive the picture. (/) 
ball, the home base. nee 
F : the nature of things, 3 ball so knocked ihar a an 
t ber caught or fielded to the plate WS h om a 
make) the entire circuit of the Dars eet a 4 eles 
as it is in such instance mos E PEM aed A TT 835. 


ae i in futtock- 
Naut., a bar or band of iron, as in futt 
o A aise late, ete.5 specifically, i ke 
hi s, the meta which forms vee seed 
a eider EOC A Cee 
aa “itis in these strata that the fines a 
quens of the eoal-plants are most Soo y 
Pudi Also called binds.— 12. Plate-glass. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


plate 


The machine in use for polishing the glass {s practically 
that originally designed for the purpose; It is not onh 
used In plate-glass works, but is fhe machine used for pol- 
ishing that description of glass which iy known aa “pat- 
ent plate,” Glase-masking, p. 163. 
13, The finest quality of pewter.—14, In anal., 
zoğl,, and bot., a plate-like part, organ, or struc- 
ture; a lamina or lamella; alayer: not specifie, 
the thing indicated being designated by a qual- 
ifyingterm. See cuts under carapace, Coluber, 
and whalebone. —15¢. A Spanish money of ac- 
count. Also called old plate, Eight reals of old 
plate made the peso de plata, or piaster —that 
1s, the Spanish dollar. 


Be likehe has some new trick for a purse; 
And if he has, he ís worth three hundred platea, 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ii. 
Realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket, 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 92. 
Ambulacral plate, See ambulacral, — i t 
armor for the breast and back, Apator oria 
Somme woln have a peyre plates large, 
Chaucer, Knight's 
Argentine plate, German silver. 

The manufacture of German silver, or Argentine plate, 

became an object of conimercial importance. 
Ore, Dict., IJI. 414. 
Armor of plate. Same as plate armor.—Auditory plate. 
See auditory crest, under avditory.—Basilisk plates, 
plates of enameled pottery decorated with a basilisk, or 
similar animal, which are found from time to time in the 
neighborhood of Quimper, in the department of Finistère 
in France, They are thought to be specimens of the fat- 
ence of Quimper, but have often been el as Rouen 
ware, See Quimper pottery, under pottery.— Bobstay, 
branchial, buckled plates. See the qualifying words. 
—British plate. Same as albata.— Bulb plate, in iron- 
and steel-manuf., a plate along the margin of which is 
rolled a rib or bulb thicker than the body of the plate. 
The plate resembles tee-iron, except that the head of the 
tee, or what corresponds to it, is more massive. Such 
pa are used in iron ship-building for keelsons, ete., in 
pridge-building, and in iron architecture.— Cardiac, cir- 
cumesophageal, clinoid plate. See the adjectives. — 
Coat of plates, coif of plate. See coat®, coif.—Com- 
ound armor-plate. See under arimor-pla te.— Correct- 
ng-plate. Same as compensator (a). — Costal, cribri- 
form, dry plate. See the adjectives.— Dovetail-plates. 
See dovetail. —Dumb-plate, the part at the bottom near 
the doors of a furnace where there are no air-openings or 
spaces; the dead-plate.— Endochrome, gate-end. geni- 
tal, gular plates. See the qualifying words.— Equa- 
torial plate, in biol., the collection of chromatin-fibers in 
the equator of the nuclear spindle during karyokinesis.— 
Gold plate, gold vessels for use or ornament; especially, 
table utensils of gold,—Half-tone plates. photo- 
process.—Head-block plate. See head-tdock.— Horm 
late, in embryol., the remaining ectoderm of a germ, 
orming the epidermis of the embryo after the formation 
from ectoderm of the rudiment of the spinal canal, 

From this time the remaining portion of the skin-sen- 
sory layer {s called the horn-plate or horn-layer, because 
the outer skin (epidermis) with its horny appendages — 
nails, hair, ete. — develops from it, 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 206. 
Induction-plate, a small insulated metal plate placed 
opposite one of the quadrants of an electrometer, used 
for reducing the sensitiveness of the instrument. For 
this purpose the electrified body is connected with the 
induction-plate instead of with the quadrant directly. 

In order that somewhat larger differences may, be mea- 
sured, the Induction Plate is introduced to diminish the 
sensitiveness. J. E. H. Gordon, Elect. and Mag., L 44. 


gular, madreporie, medullary plate. See the ad- 
jugular Tocking-plate. Same as count-wheel.— Main 
late, the principal plate of a lock.— Muscular plate. 
fame as muscle-plate.— Nasal, negative, occipital, oc- 
ular, orbital plate. See the adjectives — Patching up 
lates, See patch.— Patent plate, a name given in Eng- 
and to cylin er-glass.— Perisomatic plates. See peri- 
somatic.—Plate diamond. See diamond.— Plate of a 
furnace. See dead-plate.— Plate of wind, in organ- 
building, the flat sheet or jet of air which is rojected 
through the flue of a fiue-pipe against the upper lip of the 
mouth, and by the fluctuations of which the tone is pro- 
a.—Plate-welding hammer, a steam-hammer of 
special form. 2. H. Knight.— Pte ee plates, 
radial plates, See the adjectives. — ‘pbed plate, sheet- 
metal with its surface alternately ribbed or corrugated. 


Ribbed plate is made by using a roller with grooves on 


its surface. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. E5. 
Ship-plate, an inferior quality of wrought-iron plate. 

F, ht-iron plates... are manufactured of. . . coarse, 
pride, and uncertain material, sometimes sold as ehip- 
plate. R. Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 32. 

min te, in biol., the end-plate of a nerve-fiber. 
ose ee plate (rilit.), the rub-iron of a feld- 
artillery carriage. (See also armor-plate, Dattom-plate, 
floating-plate, hern-plate, sieve-plate, xpreading-plate, tie- 


late.) a X 
plate (plat), v. t; pret. and pp. plated, ppr. 
plating. ME. “platen, < AS. “platian in 
comp. āplatian and verbal n. platung, a plate 
of metal: see plate, n.) 1. Toarm with plate- 
armor for defense. 
Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms 
Both who he is PA is comet hither 
d ments of war. 
na ptala Shak., Rich. I1., L 3 2 
2. To overlay or coat with silver, gold, or 
other metal; specifically, to attach a perma- 


e, L 1262, 
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plate 


nent covering or film of one metal 
surface of another).—3. To arm or ¢ Mie aa 
ship) with armor-plates.—4. To beat into | nt 
flat pieces or laminw.—5. To implant (mic n 
organisms) in n thin layer of gelatin spre 

upon aglass plate. See plate-cullure.— Chemical 
ating or dipping, 2 process performed in ome gs 
tho mere immersion of one metal ia a one 
tion of some salt of another aon m by seo ron solu 

brass with tin by boiling the bras 

in a solution of eS of tartar to canes alas oF we uae 9 
Se ANN Tt is much em- 


to (the 
cover (à 


Mire: ts, particu 
es Lane wordi vate and plating are often coupled 
witht o prefixed name of the metal which forms the 


surface: as, slrer-plate, 


tic. —Dry 
iron by ru 


suitable flux, upon which the silver-foil is smoothly placed, 
and the TOTS iethen heated till the metals unite.— Rolled 


Platea (pla’té-ii), n. [NL.: see Platalea.] In 
ornith., same as Platalea. Brisson, 1760. 

plate-armor (plat’iir’mor), n. Defensive ar- 
mor consisting of plates of metal. __ 

plateau (pla-to’), n.; pl. plateaus (-t0z’), pla- 
teaux(-toz’). [<F. plateau, dim. of plat, a plate: 
see plate.) 1. In phys. geog., an elevated region 
of considerable extent, often traversed by 
mountain-ranges. The word is nearly synonymous 
with table-land as that word is used by many geographers. 
Thus, the Alps are characterized by the absence of pla- 
teaus; the Asiatic ranges, from Asia Minor eastward to 
China, by the presence of table-lands and high, broad, pla- 
teau-like valleys. 
2. (a) A tray for table service. (b) A decora- 
tive plaque. [French uses.] 
plate-basket (plat’bis’ket), n. 1. A basket 
lined with metal, for removing plates and other 
utensils which have been used at table, pre- 
paratory to washing them.—2. A basket, usu- 
ally divided into compartments, for holding the 
knives, forks, Spoons, ete., in daily use. 

plate-bender (plat’ben’dér), n. A pincers with 
curved bits used for bending dental plates with- 
a ing ana 

plate-black (plat’blak), n. See black. 

pare boneto āt'bön), n. Theblade-bone; the 
omoplate, s oulder-blade, or scapula. 

Plate-box (plit’boks), n. 1. A grooved box 
of appropriate size, for holding photographic 
plates or finished negatives.—2. A box espe- 
cially designed to exclude light when closed 
pe te kee ing of photographic dry plates 

; m the 
ges a safety-box, meee pocie- 


pipe brass (plat brs), n. Rolled brass; latten. 


EH i 
blate bulb (plat’bulb), n. The swollen part 


on the edge of i i 
or E Stare ms, having a cross-section 
cage ae bulb of beams should be bent before the an- 
gles Tivetes Stott pper edges, after which it 
of rete curvature, which al- 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 310, 

A coat of plate-armor, 


b 


platelet (plat’ 


platelyt, adv. 
plate-machis 
ture of for sha 


4538 


2, Covered or overlaid with a different and eg- 
pecially a richer material: as, plated silk hose; 
plated Yorks and spoons.—8. In zodl., covered 
or protected with hard dermal plates or scutes; 
seutate or loricate; shielded.— Plated ware, n 
name especially given to vessels of base metal, cte., coated 
‘or plated with gold or silver, as distinguished from plate, 


M, 4. S, A A 
plate-fleett (plat’flét), n. The vessels engaged 
in transporting Masses, of precious metal; es- 
pecially, the v ssels which transported to Spain 
the products of the mines in Spanish Ameriea. 
The [Spanish] admiral’s ship was called the Armadillo 
of Carthagena, one of the greater galleys of the royal 
plate-jleet. Milton, Letters of State, 
The Plate-Fleet also from Lima comes hither with the 
King’s Treasure. Dampier, Voyages, I. 179. 
plate-frame (plat‘fram),2. In photog., a frame 
of any kind for holding or receiving a plate; 
a dark-slide; a plate-holder. 
plateful (plat’ful), n. [< plate + -ful.] 
much as a plate will hold. 
plate-gage (plat’gaj), n. A plate with notched 
edges used to measure the thickness of metal 
plates. The notches are of graduated standard measures 
of thickness, and are numbered in accorda 
thicknesses they present. Differe ti 
use. The thickness of a plate is defini 
when both the number of the notch it fit 
gage used are named: a No. 16 Birmin 
10 Brown and Sharp’s gage See wir 
dèr), n. A 


As 


specified only 
amd the kind of 
am e; No, 


running on supporting bars at tl 1 
gage the thickness. By ingenious mechanism the plate 
while yet hot is transferred to the annealing-oven. It is 
carried through this oven, retained on flat supports, and 
is gradually cooled, Both su s are then highly pol- 
ished. Machinery is now uni y employed for polish- 
ing. See polishing-machine, 2.—German plate-glass. 
Same as broad glass (which see, under broad).— Rough 
plate-glass, unpolished plate-glass. Before grinding and 
polishing, the surface of plate-glass is not smooth cnough 
to permit distinct vision through it. In this state plate- 
glass is largely used for sky-lights in sidewalks and roofs, 
windows opening into halls, etc., where light is desirable, 
but where distinct vision would be objectionable. Plates 
of this kind vary in thickness from about ,|; inch to 1 inch 
or more. : 
plate-hat (plat’hat), n. A hat made with an 
outer pile or nap of finer material than the 
body. Such hats are often made water-proof, 
and stiffened before the nap is added. 
plate-holder (plat’hol’dér), n. 1. In photog., 
a movable frame fitted to a camera, used to 
contain and transport a sensitized plate, which 
is exposed to the image projected by the lens 
by withdrawing a slide or shutter after the hold- 
eris in position in the camera; a dark-slide; a 
plate-frame. The plate-holders for dry plates are usu- 
ally made double, for economy of space, and, after expo- 
sure of the plate in one side, are reversed in the camera 
in order to expose the plate in the other side. 
2. A pneumatic device for holding a photo- 
graphic plate during development or other ma- 
nipulation. 


2. 


plate-iron (plat‘i’érn), n. Iron pressed into flat 


plates by being passed between cylindrical roll- 
ers; rolled iron.—piate-iron girder. See girderl. 


plate-key (plat’ké), n. A flat key notched at 


the ends or sides, as the key for a Yale lock. 


plate-layer (plat’/la’ér), n. In rail., a work- 


man employed to Jay down rails and fix them 
to the sleepers. [Eng.] 
Sundry new occupations, as those of drivers, stokers, 
Cleaners, plate-layers. 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 54. 


plate-leather (plat/lern’ér), n. Chamois lea- 


her used for cleaning gold or silver plate, es- 


pecially when prepared for the purpose, as with p 


rouge-powder, ete., applied to the surface. 
molto lat let), n. [<plate + -let.] Inanat., 
ate; $ tee 

a ater a bass ae acl 
w. Same as platly. 3 
e-machine (plat’ma-shén’), n. A machine 
ping, turning, and finishing plastic ma- 
for making stone or china tableware, 
dishes, ete.: a variation of the potters 


terials 


piete mail (plat/mal), n. Same as scale-armor. 


Mate mark (plat/mirk), n. 1, A legal mark 
areo made on certain gold and silver 

: ss a for the purpose of indicating their de- 
gree o purity, etc. These symbols, according to 


Britist 
(2) Th 


ver, in En, 
crowned; 


tar] 
indi: 
gland, į 


El. crowne. 
(new stands 
M date-ma, 


(Imp. Dict 
marks, 


2. nan ji 
. an engrayj 
per around the ede 2 ; 
i ae 48 f 
a om an incised Slate f th 
re S a 
: ce of the press Whey a f 
plate-matter (plätsp Stik ; 
a number of pene : 
liene en of Stereotype platen» LYDO easy; j 
diferent newspapers e Lates for inset in gl 
than would have t i Costin 3 the vee i 
To-day one of th c: ° be paid for Setting Ch kes j! 
has branch office ane Hate matter i) A i 
Cincinnati, ¢ hee foundries in New ltt ty p 
maintaininga orps of ey eaPolis, aul sinh a | j 
vaintainini s OTS and ¢ inns Praneise, 
Bish eee and stereotypers cu Ployine algei j 
ario ma er for almost every departma int. “Tt fy i 
Xcept editorial articles and local nea, OEMs ap J 
Westminster Re it 
: Ren., CXXVII e i 
plate-metal (plit’met a aan a XVII sa fi 
produeed in the process of refining rs Ot met j 
preparatory to its being puddled cate i ' 
beratory furnace, according to the 1 th a ; 
— in Yorkshire for the Production o ae j 
class of ir cae : 
f iron. such plates are grooved on the tots i 


and have been cooled rapidly, 
pieces, Also called line. metal 

enmi (plai’mil), 2 
metal plates. It usually has et 
by the width of the Dlake anal aSo i eeii a 
heavy and strong in order to prevent springing and rt 
seguont gratar thickness of the plates in the middle thas 

platen! (plat’en), n. [Also platin, platine; ¢ 
F. platine, a plate, lock-plate, pillar-plate, 
seutcheon, plate of a printing-press, covering. 
plate, ete., < plat, flat: see plat and plate.) In 
printing, the flat part of a press which comes 
down upon the form, and by which theimp 
sion is made.—Platen press, any form of prin 
press which gives impression from a platen, in di a 
from rotary or cylinder presse which give impress? 
from a cylinder or a curved surface. 

7 (platen), n. [Appar & reduced fora 

and special use of platinum] An alloy ust a 

omposed of eight parts 
ts of zine. 


£0 as to be easily} in 
white metal, or HoN ly HAN 
+ A mill for rolling 


copper 1. Paper to which 


S āt'pā’pèr), n. 1.8" hypi 
plate-paper (plat’pa” sides by pack 
a high gloss 1s imparted on both He 


ing each 
or zine, 
packed to heavy 
Superealendering 


press 
(whic 


seded this process: <|. ogions from & | 
persed sod for taking, impress ft plateD 
paper use  ste-paper, 50 ) 
graved plates.—Hard pla puder 
ner, See paper., = ) = T lowe ae | 
p ate piece (r Parter of beei, used } 
alt of the fore quani «hing 
half ‘Also called patilerane, A polisite 
ing. A Sejer (plāt pou det) iy eled a 
late powo silverware One Ea Me m 
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late-printe 138 sched 
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er 
nent, O! 
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itera yy, Knight, 


Bi slat‘ral/Wi), n. A tramway in 


ih al aro flat plates. [Eng.] 
galway oi tracks are flat pl ites. [Eng.] 
cithe Wie orros”Kô yds [Sp-] Same as 
SC 
syle sk’), a. [< Sp. plateres- 
que plate.) Resembling sil- 


; ertain class of architect ural 


A smooth roller 
n. 

, Ne SING and pl. A 
aring plate- or sheet- 
ate. 

(NL, < L. platessa, the 
genus of flatfishes of the 
i ily Plewrance having as its type Pleu- 
ae atessa: same as Pleuronectes in a 
P Seo cuts under plaice and asym- 
willy. = tas'i-fôr [ ” 
sjatessiform (pla-tes i-fôrm), & [< L, platessa, 
the plaice, + Jorma, form.) In ichth., resem- 
bling thoplaice in form or structure; related to 
the plaice or flounder. i t 
plate-tracery (plāt'trā”sèr-i), n. In medieval 
arh, a form of tracery in whieh the openings 
ar cut or pierced in slabs of stone, as distin- 
gushed from ordinary tracery, which is con- 
ated ofassembled blocks. This form appeared 
aly In the transition from the round-arched to the point- 


Fitetracery— Hen 
| Me Head Sracleansory window, Cathedral of Chartres, 
fl siyle, r 
PEAN NES oren employed in subsequent periods 
fanes was availabe of tho nece: sary formation and 
tal where the SEET It was particularly esteemed in 
lee mechanical fit ent building-marbles, in addition 

rf elicacy o outlt ness, supplied a medium adapted 

ri th decorati me and profile, and lending itself to 


datetn We quality in such tracery. 

tetrone (ly R acery. 

E ia fren ee) n. [< Gr. matic, flat, 

a {another a i 4 part symmetrically related 

a altera Home ie Opposite side of the meson 3 

x pe Wilder, 5°23 & fellow of the opposite 

V P w (plat’e-tr6->j 

val The state €-trd-pi), n. [< platetrope + 

ie ilog us; bil Or condition of being laterally 
ace Jott ecrality 5 bilateral symmetry; 

2 Matt an of parts or organs on each 

y toldi me (plat’yis), nm Inph 

A tiela plate frm : n photog., a frame for 
Keng for ol ¿y m certain processes, par- 


aiite 6, ean i 
ot “ness entia mg or polishin 33 
lta: Ve the tally of two w ay g the glass. 


te, 9 en jaws or sides, groovy: 
ur With shorMer ( a Adjustable by means of oes 
fo ts hetes or any olas maè), n. 1, A case 
te, tg eStore a fire er device in which plates 
do} ihep Warmed, g Ver a hot-air register, 


tater 0 and po, 2; A hollow metallic tray 
a orm of a plate, filled SRo 


tte tol plac 
Mate £2 keep ya at table beneath a dinner- 


ae A n. A wheel without 
She neetel reed in which the rim and 
1 aform of aby a plate or web.— open 
‘“st-iron wheel having large opet- 


rame Dlatfond, n. Same as plafone 
es platform (plat fórm), pafon j 
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ings in the web h 
used for stre i 


etween the a j 
cars, ete, © arms, hab, and rim, Tt is 


Č. 
ce platy. 


Jorm (simulating plat2, be aa cee ie 
Torra = It piattaforma, < OF, RI EAA SEA 
p atteforme, and as two words pla te forme piatta 
Torre F. plateforme, a platform A 
plag om (in arch.), prop, mudsill (of a bridge), 
cte., < plate, fem. of plat, flat, level, + forme, 

Ñ Cy 


platilla 


bridge, Massachneetts, in 1648, and Saybrook, Con 

bridge, achus 43, 8 nectic 
in Mi 63. They substantially agree wih each other a 
with the principles still maiutained by Congregational- 
ista, See congregatio 7. -Feeding-platform, a plat- 
form, generally about two fect by fonr, placed in the middle 
of a tront-pond, a few inches above the bottom; nsed by 
fish-cnlturists, If the food is thrown over this platform, 
all not taken before it reaches the bottom will fall upon 
it, and, as it can more y be cleaned than the bottom 
of the pond, there is le lity of fouling the water, 
is hen das pi take food better from a clean than from 
a muddy bottom, serve: side: iv, us a e 
as fle aa It serves incidentally, too, as a cover 


form: se 3 
orm: see plat? and form.) 14. A ground-plan, Platform (plat’form), v. t. [< platform, n.) li. 


drawing, or sketch; a plan; a map 


So I have made a i 

Sol. ade a platform of a princely garde 
Dynes cpt, partly by drawing — not fe ERO 
me al lines of it. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1587), 

1¢ young men meeting in places of exercis 

young 1 È í xercise, s J 
ae men also in Artificers Shops, and in Tete aT 
rt 3, or halfe circles where they sate talking tog eth 
V very one occupied about d te 
Sicilia, telling the nature of 
ing up the Havens and places looking toward, 
North, tr. of Plutarch (ed. 1 
Able so well to limn or paint as to take in paper the 


situati a castle or a city, or r y s 
Salk of a castle or a city, or the platform of a fortiti- 


2t. A plot; a design; a scheme; a plan. 
maania Apelles, what peece of worke have you now 

Apel None in hand, if it lik 
am devising a platforme in my head. 

Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, v. 4. 
And now there s no other shift but th 
To gather our soldiers, scatter’d and dis 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, ii. 1. 77. 
A sudden plotfori comes into my mind, 
‘ And this itis. Grim, The Collier of Croydon, ii. 
3t. Situation; position. 

With your instrument for trying of distances, obserue 
the platforme of the place, Hakluyl’s Voyages, I, 436. 
4, A raised level place; a terrace. 

Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 213. 

The buildings we now find on the platform at Persepolis 
may have been dedicated to somewhat different purposes 
than were those of Nineveh. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 189. 
sed frame or structure with a level sur- 
. Specifically—(a) A raised structure in a hall or 
meeting-place for the use of those who are to speak; a 
rostrum or stage from which a speaker may conveniently 
udience. (b) A raised walk along the track at, 
tion for landing passengers and freight. (c) 
e Where guns are mounted on a fortress or battery. 

The Captain commanded them to cast anchor before a 
certain town called Cris, which had a platform or fort with 
ordnance to defend it. 

Eng. Stratagem (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 605). 
(ad) Naut., the orlop. (e) In a glass-furnace, a bench on 
which the pots are placed. E. H. Knight. (f) Aprojecting 
floor or Janding at the end of a yailroad-car or street-car, 
serving as a means of ingress and egress. 
Specifically —6. A systematic scheme or body 
of principles, especially of religious or political 
principles, expressly adopted as a policy or ba- 
sis of action; a syllabus, program, or scheme of 
principles or doctrines adopted as a basis of 
action, policy, or belief; specifically, in U. 
politics, a statement of political principles and 
of the course to be adopted with regard to cer- 
tain important questions of policy, issued by 
the representatives of a political party assem- 
pled in convention to nominate candidates for 
an election: as, the Genevan platform; a po- 
litical platform; the Democratic platform. 

The wisdom of 2 lawmaker consisteth not only in a plat- 


justice, but in the application thereof. sata 
Sor Bacon Eent of Learning, ii. 355. 


ing to that venerable name 


Every little society pretend bl o 
[the church] did the very thing they had complained of: 
imposed the platform of their Coser aieri p aay piara 
ship as divine; and were for rooting ou se 
orale comply with it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IL xiii. 


i ex! form or some 
Vhigs, whether on the Lexington a o 1 
FN ata platform, will be ind must beat aaga 
known as the party that opposed their country in her jusi 
and generous War. Neate ED 
Resoluti f he Democratic National Convention, May 30, 
Beauty AA in New York Herald, May 6, 1848. 
Conversation it 
low as to exclude s¢ 


n society is found t 
jence, aint, and the poet. 
age oon Emerson, Clubs. 


7. Figur 
ing, as tha 
also, publi 
lectively. 
It is perfectly 


erroneous, sometime 
tered by the periodical press 


at of lecturers or political speakers; 


e speeches or 


true that & 


of the pulpit and the Pay renham, Short Studies, p. 86. 


unction. 
rm, declara- i §-til’ i), 2. 
e platform, Saybrook patos and doc- platilla (pla wi, 


Cambri ting church gi 
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our majestic: but I platform-car (plat’ form - 


platform-carriage (plat’form-kar 


o be on a platform so 


atively, the function of publie speak- 


publie addresses col- 


great number of foolish and 
es very mischievou: notions are fos- 
Ee Bane ae might be said 


To sketch or lay down the plan of; set forth 
in plan; outline. 

Some... do not think it for the ease of their ineonse- 
quent opinions to grant that chureh-discipline is plet- 
Sormed in the Bible, but that it is left to the diseretion of 
men, Milton, Church-Government, L 1. 

r > pi, 
2, To draw up a platform, or scheme of princi- 
ples or policy. [Collog.]—3. To support or 
rest as on a platform. [Rare] 
Platforming his chin 
On the palm left open, 
Mra. Browning, To Flush, my Dog. 


Leigh (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 646). platform-bridge (plat’férm-brij),”, A movable 


gangway over the space between the platforms 
of two railroad-cars, designed to protect pas- 
sengers from falling between the cars. [U. S.J 
An open 


pe o. 


railroad-car, having no inclosing sides, or sur- 
rounded merely by low ledges. 


bres; oe 
platform, wagon, or truck used for 
rs, guns, or other heavy mate- 


four-wheeled 
carrying mor 
rials or stores. 
platform-crane (plat‘form-kran), m 1. A de- 
tachable crane on the margin of a railway-car 
platform or a platform of a truck.—2, A crane 
permanently mounted on a movable truck, 
which forms an integral part of the machine. 
platformer (plat’férm-ér), n. [< platform + 
-er1,] A public speaker; one who draws up or 
invents a plan of proceedings. (Rare.] 

But one divine Aretine in Italy, and two heavenly Tarle- 
tons in England, the sole platformers of odd elocution, 
and only singularities of the plain world. 

G. Harvey, Your Letters, iii 
platformist (plat’form-ist), n. [< platform + 
-ist,] A public speaker or lecturer. [Colloq.] 
platform-scale (plat‘form-skal), n. A weigh- 
ing-machine or balance with a flat scale or 
platform for the support of the object to be 
weighed. ‘The designation is applied especially to a 
weighing-machine in which the flat scale is placed near 
to or on a level with a table, counter, floor, or the ground, 
for the convenient reception of heavy bodies and to save 
lifting, and is connected with the seale-beam by a system 
of compound levers and links. Either sliding or detacha- 
ble counterpoising weights, or both, are used on the beam, 
which, when sliding weights are used, is graduated to in- 
dicate weights and fractions of the unit of weight, 
platform-spring (plat’form-spring), n. In a 
vehicle, a compound spring consisting of a rec- 
tangular arrangement of four arched springs, 
each made up of long, thin, curved steel plates 
of regularly diminishing lengths bolted toge- 
ther. The extremities of the four springs are united at 
the corners of the rectangle by links or stirrups, two of 
the springs usually bowing upward and two downward. 
The name has also been applied to a similar mechanism 
of three springs arranged as on three sides of a rectangle, 
plat-fult (plat‘fil”), a. (ME. platful; < plats + 
full.) Choke-full. 
So that my palays plat-ful he pyzt al aboute. 
Ulliteratire Poems (ed. Morris), ii 83. 
plathelminth, Plathelmintha, ete. See platy- 
helminth, ete. |, y 
platiasmus (plat-i-as mus), n. [< Gr. matet- 
aguéc, & broad manner of speech, a broad 
Dorie accent, ¢ sZareratew, speak or pronounce 
proadly,< TŻar broad: see plat3.] Imperfect 
speech, the result of an abnormal condition of 
the tongue. _ c 
platict (pla’tik), a. [K LL. platicus, general, 
compendious, summary, < Gr. x2arvedc, diffuse, 
detailed, < zZaric, broad, wide: see plat?) In 
astrol., pertaining to or m the position of a 
ray east from one planet to another, not ex- 
actly, but within the orbit of its own light: 


opposed to partile.—Platic conjunction. See con- 
A white linen fabric 


made in Silesia. 
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giai cidized in the airat any t r; 

r Se late iridium. It isnot oxi lized a ne a pany SIDSrALaES, 
platin (plat in), », See platen. and is not attacked by any of Tae ple acids. It is in- 
latina ( latë ni), 2. (= D. G. Sw. Dan. pla- fusible in the strongest heat of a blast-furnace, but can 
I MCB i P lati , melted in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe or by 
tina = F. platine, < Sp. platina = Pg. platina be melted ERON A A es y ; 
(NI “platina) latina so called from its re- means of the la urrent. sarare metal, and the though gate: &x 
A is ; egi vhich sv We 0 i ‘safer, do 

semblance to silver, < plata, plate, silver: see ua mece comes Fram enol Peete An enoo 
i : name. is used chiefly for pposes connec ; 

plate] 1. Same as platinum : the older na Borneo. Itis sedal Bets ton pipo os connect in his k 
ue, Itwas used for coin- lectio. 


chemical manu 2 
russia from 1528 to 1845.—Platinum chlorid. sion 


istanee 


wi ilver wire.— iron plate 
<9, Twisted silver wire.—3. An iron p chemfeand acids is of SP 


for glazing stuft. t eis platinize age in I latinice acid (which under chloropl : 
lat’i-nat), v. t. Same as Ze. Same as ehloroplatinie acid (which sce, er chloropla: be bya; 
platinate (p ) Platinum luster. See luster®. nitions sot 


ilos. Mag., 5th ser., XXVIII. 454. tinic).— on ESN, 
Aa (plating) A [Verbal n. of plate, v.) latinum-black (plat i-num-blak’),7. Ablack 
1. The art or operation of covering articles “dull powder consisung of very finely divided 
s ; i i ecially ic platinum. It was first obtained by E. Davy, 
witha thin coating or fimta Biop once ee ed to be a nitrite of platinum ; Tatar, it Se 


n A ct- a consider d 
of overlaying articles made of the basir m Sad Uy Liebig as metallic, and prepared by him by 


Neither the 


anescent elen Vaca). ly bs tho thet 


i x ; silvi e nickel. 5 i idi i 
als with a thin coating of gold. silver, or nos warming a solution of platinum chlorid in potash with C an obje 2 
It is effected in various wed some er metal alcohol. According. wes OUT SAH onok absorbs 10 active fon ‘ is ang r 
metal is attached to and rolled ou aby js precipitated more than 800 times its vo goen naygon: t can be pre- ipno law of nat Preserihj ne One in potia K 
w pressure + sometinney o other electrochemical ecom- pared in a wae he and is used in organic chem- ideas make Me inc faust Which fe zulai ality pla 

rom its S fo. > d soe istry as an oxidizi gent. ke u al cases tlt St 
Racy being now muuch employed for this Dunpess: OS Jatinum-lamp (plat’i-num-lamp), n. Inelect., chameto amsal ie ivi tty J 
ctrotype. e s x hie j sc ea ucter, the Goo a s 
2A fkin coating of one metal laid upon an- an electric lamp in w hich the incandescent fil- identical with Re, te fe 
Other ament is of platinum. ea Ane of heave el f 
S rye ap © i lat‘i-tud), n. [< F. platitude, flat- tott: © Ward itself. This ich, į = 
lating-hammer (plä’ting-bam“èr), 1. Asteam- platitude (plat'i-tud), 7. oS bude, Hs to the iden . This Reach fin 3 
eee of from 500 to 700 pounds weight, used ness (of taste), vapidness, a flat remark, < plat, tends to Hale vile PAN i 
for bending plates and for other operations in flat: see plats.) 1. Flatness; dullness; insi- tual condition of things other cler ` ) 
ARN vessels. pidity of thought; triteness.— 2. A trite, dull, climinated 80 28 to leny ci leh i tp 2 9 ; 
i atin/ik latinum + -ic.] In or stupid remark; especially, such a remark LY (aexpov wai eva) or body p 20 is c; NOt Yet be Uy 
platinic (pla-tin‘ik), a. [€plat pIem Sa Deis i nls matter (vAn). "Thies ody (ronan 8 ext in 
chem., of or pertaining to platinum. — uttered as if it were a novelty; a truism. of the universe, God 
nlat-i-nif’e-rus), a. [< NL. pla- It does not seem so easy for a preacher to trade upon Good in space, the m 3 
pla erous (} > p! 
. 5 P sat Producing plati- his ca acity of reserve, yet even in the clerical prof vention t} osmos in 
tinum + L. ferre = E. beart.] Producing piati pachlyiot J pnei } in his lik 08, the j 

we F many have gain 3 » 5 ¥ SS, Grows 
A ah SEEN å y have gained the reputation of profound di n his likeness, grows up 

num: as, i atinifer oe pan A NL.. < able judges in the spiritual life by a judicious man. instinct with Reason, pl 7 
platiniridium (plat‘in-ivid ium), D Su) ment of solemn platitudes. i He abhorred alike the ʻi 
platin(um) + iridium.) An alloy of platinum H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 76. neve Ann more the T 
and iridium, occurring in HOES Spear platitudinarian (plat-i-tū-di-nā’ri-an), a. and anin si fates: sah ian i 
crystalline grains together with native plat- n, [¢ platitude (-din-) +-arian.] T, a. Of the ected A g 
num. nature of or characterized by platitude; given f 
Saree ai Rta a ; y pla i 9 j 
platinization Cu shon), de The pi to the utterance of platitudes. ae i 
cess of platinizing, or the condition of being JJ, n, One who is addicted to or indulges in w | 
begin with me. if 


platinized. ` A 
s Eae . platitudes. 
platinize (plat‘i-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. platt= ave ares +i See 
ages DE TI, À s5 spect for a political platitudinarian as in- 
nized, BDL Platinizing. K platin(wm) ar -ize.] sensible as an ox to everything he can’t turn into politics 


is thirtieth ye ti 
and not heard Re th 
education should te 


To coat with platinum in a fine state of di- capital. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii government Tees he is to take hisse f 4 
igion: iniz ivi sil- : es tiara eke s è A z Pahove is a e é gener: di 
vision: as, to platinize the negative plate (sil platitudinize (plat-i-tu’di-niz), v. 7.; pret. and ews of Plato; many of hisspecial opintonsse rift i 

Jle strongly maintains the immortality and previous er. d 


yer) of a Smec’s battery. Silver is platinized by platitudiniz itudinizi ‘ 
~ i b itudinized, ppr. platitudinizing. ati- 3 A 
dipping it or washing it in a solution of platinum chlo- Pe (cdin-) + A pr ; 1 dade Ae Wg 1 pl “oe ~ istence of the soul. ‘The tie which holds body and sal 
rid, and then heating it in a closed yessel till the salt de- i ze, aS 11 ( inize. ] o utter together is music. Virtue is not natural, nor can ith i 
composes. The negative plates of Urquhart’s potassium- latitudes; make dull, stale, or insipid remark commanded by the will, but it is the result of discipline 
È Dichromate cell—which consist each of a copper plate p atitudinous (plat-i-ti’di-nus), a. [< plati- The cardinal virtues are wisdom (codia), courage (dita) ù 
having one face and its edges covered with platinum-foil “Fude (-din-) + -ous J Relating to or character. prudence (cwdpoavvn), and justice (txaron). The wr ny 
soldered to the copper, and its other face covered with ; d by s À a aracter- just alone prosper; the perfect man would suffer onthe J 
lead —haye their platinum sides platinized by a deposit ized by platitude or platitudes; stale; trite; cross. Reason resides in the head, desire in the sho 
EY plaani, hes by eromposilon ot ese flat; dull R insipid. men, ona the liver. Time is an image of eternity; l 
rith aid of a galvanic current, the lea j i Bens AE ia D it is produced by circular motions, Nature abhors a 
being temporarily covered with an acid-proof varnish or (saath EGE OST i-ti’di nus-nes), 72. The vacuum. Like attracts like. The constellations and th 1! 
cement. Also spelled platinise—Pla’ ed glass. See e or quality o. eing platitudinous; dull- earth are living divinities, Plato wasa mathematicis. 
ness; flatness; staleness; insipidity; triteness. and is said to have invented the ancient method of antiy- A 


glase. 
> platinochlorid (plat’i-n6-kl0’rid), n. [< plati- platlyt (plat’li), adv. [< ME. platly; < plats + sis. His thoughts constantly show the influence ofwsthe 
id. $ a . hy mex z Ai vd i ic: asire to Í a naticall 
Minch cltorid”A double chlorid conning 1], Wty; plainly; certainly; surely. Nt Spann ga aa | 
Reg ee umn platinochlorid. —Ethy- This synne is platly agayns the Hooly Goost. Plato's scholar, declared Hat the Holoni ea TS i 
e ana ATT 7 Chaucer, Parson's Tale. bers. Plato no doubt attributed active (s O 1 
AAD (riat nc), n. (CNL, platinum, plat- If zou barnes bowe the brede of anion ideas of One, Two, Three, and Four. ae l 
inum, Gr. ódór, way (see cathode).] The Platly 3e be putte to perpetuell pyne. ` Now the first Christians many of them ven pit } 
ieee T ponoxidizable plate of a voltaic York Plays, p. 328. Philosophers. Selden, Tale INE Fg 
vhich often consists of a sheet of plati- platnesst, 7 < 3 ya] ; reac ij the sublime Platonic notions 99 
i . : nats + -ness. Flatness. Weare apt toridicule the sublime acij 
num, as in the Grove cell. Palsgrave. Ki J had, or personated, in love and friendship, converslt. 


platinoid (plat‘i-noid), n. [< NL. platinum + 6 l ! 
5 NL. pla platode (plat’éd), a. Same as platoid: corre- i i areal eo 
aR oar once the metals with which lated with Sen trematode, aia AT Platonic bodies, the vere Ea, the decal 
PES We ound associated. The platoid (plat’oid),a. [Irreg.< Gr. x2aric, broad, inwrap tho, cen preube, the octahedron, thet) ‘en Pli 
aa el hum, rhodium, iridium, os- flat, + eidoc, form.] Broad or flat, as a worm. and the icosahedron.— Platonic i ea. sisting beires 
, : platometer (pli-tom’e-tér), n. [Irreg. < Gr. tonic love, fpi 


: sons ing the 

„e spiritual affection ig 

tl exes, e PEA ual desire, and regarditg i) 
he sexes, 5 


platinotype (plat’i-n6-ti ; Srei L d with sens 
(p G-tip), n. [< platinum + xAaréc, flat, + pérpov, measure.] Same as pla- mind only and its excellences. 


| 
type.) 1. A process of photographie printi i mt 
i i , phic printing nimeter. pe CN ve at present, Dut thie is 
in which the paper is coated with a BOGOR of platom lā UAR ayn The Court affords little News Co nt itera, bE ? 
platinum chlorid and ferric oxalate. wh bread etry (pla-toméet-ri), n. [< Gr. n/dror, is a Lovo called PRN ist | 
posed to the light under a negative and subsequent Eè fee th, + -yerpia, < pézpov, measure.] The art pyatonic year, See year of plato; a Platonist 
Gad in a hot solution of potassic oxalate, the mal n- of measuring the breadth of rivers. Dee, 1570. TEn 1. A follower of fiar, path got 
A die jn proportion to the action of thelight. The io Platonia (pla-to’ni-a), n. [NL. (Martius 1829) e e =e ioh he with gret pines atamasi f 
nlated water. Some pote anIy washing in slightly asid. < Plato, < Gr. Waren, the Greek philosopher: Other thine ake, stamped withe pjigrimesh Po 
H platinum E 9 WA: * out of th Hines urchaè, R 
cues helli, simplify greatly the operations aAA re Platonicl.] A small genus of tropical Amer- many of them diuine. no atonic affection 
aiken mn ada : can trees, belonging to the natural order Gutti- 9 One who loves DOSa 
a y any platinotype process. he and the tribe Moronobew. Tt is chiefly dis- ~~ A talking dull Platoni I S550 to DU yy, s$ 
mt specimens of platinalypes were shown, tiss beis Rema other genera of the tribe by the an- Tenrn to bo civil me piron PPh 
i Amer., N. 8., LIV. 65. ments into whi ve the middle of the numerous fila- (Gr. Jaros ie 
Jatinous (plat’i- EA Se nts into which the phalanges of stamens are divided. i = pantie), de LS St Greek 
pa rage at“i-nus), a. [S NL. platinum + we genus embraces only two (perhaps only one) species, Platonic? ( lā-t on, e N to the G tonio 1f, 
ntai. e ining atonal 
platinum platina e patag of platinum aleei coriaceous, delicately penninerved leaves, “(see def.). Pe: oT 5 0.) Ean jm 
l i-num), n. [= A : y and showy pink flowers, and five-velled fleshy ed- \" i pout 421- consisting rimit? l 
Pg. It. platino CXL n. [=F. latine = Sp. ible berries. ‘The fruit of P. insigni ~ poet Plato (a or period cone them + 
el ee NO, ° 2 ‘ . ignis, called pacoury-uvd J ja er tylic Pe tonit, 
die, ti analogy ee (ith tae -um Brazil is said to be highly delicious, its seeds almond- ter, inane Es between i val) a < i ger 
“als, ij f ` ames of met- A = = 5 q-ton 1-™. Ja 2 
Gee eS y anig, Patina (the orig. Tlatonic (pli -ton’ik), a. and n. [Formerly Platon me ie Platonic? g P? pis 
atomic ` Sago S emic: nick, Platonike; = ique = -äl ame 2) adt. 
atomic weight 1948. Ae S Sp.cPlatintes 2 onike; = F. Platonique = is L xis ef. vi-kgli) a pi 
trod: Peers ODO co = Pg. It. Platonico, < L. Platoni- _mon*s. (plai-tom ition: sich 
i To Gr. Warawxéc, of or pertaining to Plato, Platonically, P sir H. ife See pa 
árov, Ls, Plato, a Greek philosopher, son of tonic MY pi, tonisels © ii 


oD, orig. named Aristocles, and surnamed Platonise, P 

me with ref. to his broad shoulders, < 77a- _tonice”; m (pla tõ- a 
E see plats.) I. a. Pertaining to Plato Platonis BAP i oT 

-347 B. ©), or to his doctrines. Fia 
aaa the school of Plato and to his followers is philosophy a nic ss 
Wrote imu expressed by the adjective Platonistic. Plato —2. A Pla 
ı Which is higher than Jite lialogues, which are equally admirable from a trikin 
© exept osminm and that SE from a philosophical point of view. Heheld Thes 

3 $ object of philosophy is Peni that without & 


Gr. árov, Plato, 
es to the philosophy 


es supply 


nite). a. (< Platonist ae 
g-to-nis ey to or his followers, 
es; characteristic of the 


L z) v. ; pret. and pp- Plato- 
è paga e ie Gr. Ti2árov, Plato, 
T. platonici 4 io follow the opinions or 
Li like Plato; emulate 
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Native lead dioxid (PhO, 


rare mineral occurring in iron-black ma 
forms, of high sp 
described as found at I 


mineralogist.] 


“i ssive 
ecific gravity. It was original 
æadhils, Scotlind, but was ESPA 


Platycrinoidea 


2) a platycephaly (plat-i-sef’a-lij), n. [< platy- 
cephatoux + -y.) The condition of having a 
plat ycephalic skull. 


as a doubtful species until recently identified from the Platycercide (plat-i-sér’si-dé), n. pl, [NL +4 


lead-rmines of northern Idaho, 

Plattner’s process, See process. 

platty (plat’i), a. [< plat? + ~).] 
plats or bare spots, as grain-ficlds sometimes 
have, Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 3 

plature (pla’tir), n. [< NL, Platurus, av] A 
broadsaued, humming-bird of the genus Pla- 
UTUS. 

platurous (pli-ti’rus), a. [Prop. 

Gr. xZatvoupec, broad-tailed, < x 

flat, + obpá, tail.] Having a broad tail. 


platyurous, 
broad, 


keets as a separate famil 
Having Platycercinæ (plar‘i-sé 


Platycercus + ide.) The broad-tailed parra- 
r of parrots. 

sinjn. pl (NL, 4 
A subfamily of Psittaci- 


Platycercus + -inæ,.] 


dæ, typified by the genus Platycercus, to which 


va 


ying limits have been aseribed; the broad- 


tailed parrakeets, It is properly restricted to those 
parrots which have no ambiens and no farculum, Ina 
common acceptation, it ec ins parrakeets with a short 
beak of greater height than length, a small cere (frequent- 
ly feathered), and a long tail, usually exceeding the wings 
in length, and in some eases with broad feathers. All the 


Platycercing helong to the Old World, and they are most 
numerous in spe and individuals in the Australian 
region. About cs are des among them the 
grass-, ground- and zebra-parrakeets, See grase parrakesh, 
Euphema, Melopeittacus, and Platycercus, 

platycercine (plat-i-sér’sin), a. 
belonging to the Platycercine. 

Platycercus (pla r'kus), n. 
and Horsfield, 1825), < G 


Platurus (plā-tūù’'rus), n. (NL. (Latreille), prop. 

fate po; wherein Afet to be found in Plato's *Platyurus, < Gr. xAatvoupor, broad-tailed: see 

pihente Ph me being in kewil, Apology, I. vi ETRE J 1 A 
he § beclivaly Platonizes, and it is the genus of venomous 
nstin 


after his usual wont, he pla- 
e 3 


n ins Jd be unconventional, that marine serpents of 


at it show the family Hydro- 


Broad-tailed; 
r; inate the outward parts, 
subordinate ; , / 
uld sub phidæ, having wide 


fisho Lowell, Study eee sor 
: 4 rinciples of and flat gas 
xplain On the princ a at gas 
p, rs To Sorto accommodate to those wes and two pairs 
pePiatonie 5€ $ of frontal shields. 
ples a 00 —2. A genus of 
inet les atonise. 3 EAE š 
Mo spelled PIS Ezer), ne One who Plato- broad-tailed Tro- 
patonizer (Pist. Also spelled Platoniser. chilidæ, named by 
+ gisi aP p ho wasa great platonizer, cs lsthestars ‘Lesson in 1829; the 
philo the Jew, 4 incorruptible and immortal souls. platures. 
wes, and tions in Religion, I. 109. platy (pla ti) vi 
leat ten’), i [< F, peloton (pron. plö- [Also platey; < 
platoon ( toon, lit. a ‘Dall,’ i. c. cluster, a par- plate +-y1.] Like 
MT pruso of peloton, & Dall, tennis-ball, dim. of 3 plate; consisting 
ular u Het: see pellet] 1t Asmall of plates, 
usketeers, drawn out he platybasic (plat-i- 
A e 7 square to x 
iatialion of foot to form a hollow square to ), a [6 Gr. P 
, broad, flat, 


i r some military forma- 
erengthen the angles of s i A zarie we ; 
strengthen ay: ov, a small body acting toge- +4 gage, foot, base: see basic.) Having the 
tion or position ; páa ; é 
occipital bone about the foramen magnum 


(NL. (Vigors 
ixepxoe, broad- 


tailed, < xZaric, broad, + xépxoc, tail] The 
leading genus of Platycercinz, containing more 
than half the species of this subfamily, having 


the tail long and ample, with its feathers broad 
to their ends, and the four middle ones longer 
than the rest. They are beautifully and variously 
colored, and range from the archip to the isl- 
ands of the Pacific ocean, avor age-birds, 
as the rosella or rose -parrakeet, P. extmius, and the king- 
parrakeet, P. scapulate cut under rosella. 
Platycerium (plat-i-s6’ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xzatic, broad, + «sypiov, a honeycomb, < Knpóc, 
wax: see cere.] A very distinct and remark- } 
able genus of ferns, commonly associated with : 
the Acrostichee. It has been proposed to place it in y 
3 
h 


s fasciatus. 


a separate section, from its producing its sori in large 
amorphous patches, not, as in the true Acrostichese, uni- 
versal over the fertile portions. The species are few in 
number, chiefly Eastern or Aus- 
i ssed upward; having the negative angle of tralian, and for the most part ¥ 
till, ete., drawn up in two ranks, usually from Daubenton more than 80°. See craniometry. tropical. ew i 
Éwo in each rank; hence (since a company platybrachycephalic (plat-i-brak-i-se-fal’ik or Platycerus (pia ti rus), 
infantry is habitually divided into two pla- “sef alik), a. (< platy(cephalic) + brachycepha- 1 (NL. R A Oy 7 785) 
tns), half of a company considered asa sepa- 7j¢,]" Flat and broad; both platycephalie and (cf. pla ih of Lat 
nite body.— Platoon firing, firing by platoons, or sub- brachycephalic: said of a skull. ` : a rade pa teoad Ales 
Grisions of companics. a : platybregmete (plat-i-breg’ mét), n [K Gr. Hyena a T fae € ; Ay i i 
jatopic (pli-top’ik), @ Same as platyopic. marie, broad, + 3péyua, the front part of the + «épa, hore E gerun n f rh Wa 

Jour. of Anthrop. Inst., p. 156. head: see bregma.] A wide bregma, as seen stag-beet cao ea pee! , 

pattell, o. i A Middle English form of plat, +n Mongolian skulls. size, chiefly characterized by 

Mali a. A Middle English form of plat’. platycarpous (plat-i iir’pus), a. [< Gr. z2arhe, the psa et te ee 
pat! (itn. [OP.+ seo plate.) Same as Fiond, + kapron Duit] In bot. having broad Ee Yow species known ae fund 
laccate (c), POST LENN ; : ; 

acti nus sia, E! o, and North Ameri- 

lt (pla-ti’), a. [OF., < platte, a plate: sec aatycopHale (plat“i-se-fal‘ik or -sef/a-lik), a. in Arour inhabit the United States, aan 
Hite.) In her., semé with plates—that is, ‘4 < latycephal-ous + -îc.] Same as plätycepha- - as P. quercus, found in oak-stumps throughout North 
vith roundels argent. r DIMyey j America, ĝ inch Jong r O ET [NL.: see 
Matted (plat'ed), a. Same as plaited. oe : i-so-fal/i-d6 NL., platyenemia (plat-ik-ne mi-i), n: LAm: SUK 
platten a a a aT In Platycephatid® paa Nh Planene] The condition of being platye- 
Glassman, out and into ¢ PLO UY COD CTS alana ane were - nemic; platyenemism. ee 
She Hite opon ont aad gatten into , thopterygian fishes, typified by the gent ey platyenemic (plat-ik-né/mik), a. [< Gr. arte, 
ihe eo said of a blown cylinder of Co natus; the flatheads. ghey havelaulelonae et fay eee yun, the lower leg: see Cnemis.] 
ti body, depres two. dorea] aa naterior shorter than the Broad and flat, as a tibia; having such tibiæ, 
cated seal sere coat and perfect ventrals behind the qs a person. 


ther, but separate from the main body.— 2. A 
mmber of soldiers, as large as is convenient for ore 


s natural size.) 


posterio L a A fre known as inhabitants of A jk-né/miz < platye- 
ec Nearly 50 species are known as in emism (plat-ik-né/mizm),”. [¢ platy 
eae aE Pacific and Indi n oceans, NL, pe dafen iam A The state of being platyene- 
Gt longitudir Platycephalinæ ( plat-i-sef-a-li’né),7.pl. [ND ie: breadth and flatness of the tibia. 
succor ¢ Platycephalus + -inæ.] ihe Pla vyooni Platycelia (plat-i-sé/li-fi), n. [NL (Dejean, 
fe waa as) as aicnbfamily of scorpenoid fishes. K Gr. 1833), < Gr. =7ariç, flat, + xoizoc, hollow.] A 
tae] 8 (Plat’en-ing), n. [Verbal n. of plat- platycephalous (plat-i-sef’a-lus), 4. : 


ellie tles of the family Rute- 
7 xiaric, broad, flat genus of lamellicorn bee family 

xarvKeoaroc, broad headed, < a Vault lide, or typical of a family Platycerlidee. They re 

an nea J ti lindex large and handsome South Amer ican insects, H he lay 

flattened ; having a pornos an convex head of a beautiful green color. Also Platyccelus, 

platycelian (plat @/li-an), a. [< platyeal-ous 
+ ian.) Same a latycelous. 


ES 
È 
2 


X “883 into 
mes Plates 
7 F (plat’ér), n, 
a | Mong. "platet, € OF 


* Seg -cof adus) n- [NL see 
te shallow denn cE plateau.) A plate; a Platycephalus (plat-i-sef’a jus), n. [ 


è i nie sof Platy- ; atci-se’li-de), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 

; : s.) 1. The typical genus Geta celide (plat-i-se/li-de), n. 7 à 

They ee 1h in which a fowl, a joint, or the BiR dika from the broad depressed Paden E “ia A Jamily of colo a 

A Tatil to be carved aa ae insects, named from the genus Platycalia. Bur- 
ted pl? Lond of Prestre J N 


meister, 1844. aig 
lat-i-sé’lus), a. [< Gr. matic, 
Platyo@ lous iow] Plano-concave, as a 
vertebra; plane or flat in front and cupan þe- 
hind, as the bodies of the vertebræ of the cetio- 
saurians: now usually called 9, isthocalian. 
platycoria (plat-i-ko’ri-#),. [N «< Gr. xZarkc, 
broad, + «ópn, the pupil of the eye.] In med., 
an undue dilatation. of the pupil; mydriasis. 
Platycrinide (plat-i-krin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Platyerinus + -ide.) A family of Paleozoic cri- 
noids or encrinites, typified by the genus Platy- 
platycrinite (plat‘i-kri-nit),n. An enerinite of 
the genus Platyerinus or Platyerinites. 
platycrinoid (plat‘i-kri-noid), n. (CNL. Platy- 
crinus, q- Ta E S Pm Een 
idea i-kri- é-ii), n. 
z Matye tB patyerinits + -oidea.] Same as Platy- 
crinidæ. 


Many Preci ohn ben many dyverse thinges, 
Saker of ee Ves tones So grete and Ms large that men 
©; as Plateres, Dissches, and Cuppes. 
Earthen Py Mandeville, Travels, p. 272. 
‘alters held their homely Food. 
i mee b nea eve, tr. of Juyenal’s Satires, xi. 
mig thet larg cd to and fro, and speedily brought 
P ? y » boiled ae aang platters, filled with huge Sees 
i a ed. ( Scott, Monastery, xxiv. 
S, brava. e, LS plat + -erl.] One 
; ti or interweavyes. d 
Yok E Procesg ae p A [Verbal n. of platt, v.] 
: abrio mg interwoven or platted 
tano, thin slips Soe of fibers, bundles of 
ah Deny ee Straw, any pliable material, such 


ne ie Sttendants bug 


7 Of ma t3 are 
at to j liat or (ag {WOT by our ladies; th de of 
oa! 3 Baisi = they call it) platting ANO RE pal- s01.—2. [le] 
h Dosa], : : mate syne = 
é Toite Dates Better Supplying of Churches. head. Bloch ae el frou ooe as 
je Miner (gogo tai), n. [Named after broad flat skull, al bones. 
-58), a German chemistand frontal and parieta 


g tentat ulatus) 


Flathead (Plagyeep tale 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Platycrinus 


codactyla. 
Platydactylus 
(plat -i-dak’ti- 
lus), n. [NL. 
(Cuvier, 1817): 
seo platydacty- 
al 1. Age- 
nus of gecko 
lizards. P. fasei- 
cularis or muralis 
is the wall-gecko. 
P. mauritanicus, of 
the countries bor- 
dering the Mediter- 
ranean, is known as 
the tarente, 

2. In entom., 2 
genus of or- 
thopterous in- 
sects. Brullé, 
Jatydolich 
platydolichoce- 
ae (plat-i- 
ol”i-kō-se-fal’- 
ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< platy(cephalic) + dolichocephalic.] Fla 


Piztydactylus mauritanicus. 


and narrow; both platycephalic and dolicho- 


[NL., < Gr. 
mhari¢, flat, + eun¢ (é4ua8-), worm.] Same 


cephalic: said of a skull, 
/ Platyelmia (plat-i-el’mi-i), n. pl. 


: as Platyhelmintha, 
A Platygaster (plat-i-gas’tèr), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1809) (cf. Gr. r2arvydorwp, flat-bellied), < Gr. 


E matic, broad, flat, + yacrýp, stomach: see gas- 
ter2,] 1. A genus of parasitic hymenopterous 


Platygaster herricht. (Cross shows natural size.) 


insects of the family Proctotrypide, typi 

t 4 ypical of 
the subfamily Platygasterine. fife ARUS from 
Tan genera hy negative characters, and contains a large 
number of species, more than 100 being known in Europe 


e an kriek fe a common parasite of the Hessian 


2. A genusof true h 
erected by Schilling 


nus of flies of the fam 
Zetterstedt in 1840 


family Proctotry- 

ite black insects havin 
ta ieee the arabos tooth- 
cee ee gs without marginal 


Jossate batrachians, having the toes dilated: 
Givtiveuiehed from Oxydactyla, Also called Dis- 
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Platyhelmintha.] 
mintha, in any Sense ; 
trematoid, turbellarian, or nemertean. 
Platyhelmintha, 
hel-min’thii, -thez), n. pl. 
broad, flat, + Euwe (E2uv0-), a worm: 
minth.] 


(NL., < Gr. matric 


ing forms more or less flattened, usually ovate, 
and indistinctly s 
cestoids, tremato 


non-parasitic order Zurbellaria and the two p 
orders Tæniada and Trematoda. In another ch 
tion the platyhelminths are a prime division of Ve 
divided into Turbellaria (rhabdoc@lous and dendre 
turbellarians), Nemertina (rhynchocelous turbell 
Trematoda, and Cestoda. In Lankester's latest arrange- 


ment they are called Platyhelmia, and are divided into 
The former is 
the order Turbellaria in a broad sense, here divided into 
three classes, Rhabdocwla, Dendrocala, and Nemertina (or 
Rhynchocala). The Cotylophora are divided into three 
classes, Trematoidea, Cestoidea, and Hirudinea, the two 


two branches, Ciliata and Cotylophora. 


former of these, each with numerous orders, correspond- 

ing in a general way with the families of other authors. 
t The Mesozoa of Van Beneden (see Dicyemida) ave regard- 
ed as probably classable with the Ciliata. This arrange- 
ment is peculiar in bringing the leeches and Dicyemida 
under this head. Otherwise itresembles its predecessors 
+ The many arrangements of the flatworms differ more in 
nomenclature and taxonomic rating than in actual signif- 
cance. Also Plathelmintha, Plathelminthes. 


Platylobium (plat-i-lo’bi-um), x. [NL. (Smith, 


” 1794), < Gr. maroc, broad, + 2óßov, dim. of 


Aopéc, pod.] A genus of leguminous shrubs of 
the tribe Genistew and subtribe Bossiææ, char- 
acterized by the two-lipped calyx, orbieular 
banner-petal, monadelphous stamens, uniform 
versatile anthers, and broad flat two-valved 
pod, opening elastically along the lower suture, 
broadly winged upon the other. The 3 species 
are Australian shrubs, with slender branches, opposite 
undivided leaves, and handsome orange-yellow flowers 
solitary in the axils, occasionally re mbling the sweet- 
pea. They are pendent-branching evergreens, cultivated 
under the name flat pea. 
Platylophus (pla-til’9-fus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xaric, flat, broad, + Addoc, a crest.] 1. A 
genus of birds of the family Corvide and sub- 
family Garruling, containing several species 
of crested jays from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
ete., such as P. galericwlatus, P. coronatus, and 
others. Swainson, 1831.—2. A genus of arach- 
nidans. Koch, 1839.—3. A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants of the order Sazifragex and the 
tribe Cunoniez, characterized by the two-celled, 
two-seeded, and two-valved capsules, the two 
poreneped recurved styles, four or five calyx- 
obes, as many smaller petals, and eight or ten 
stamens, of the length of the petals, and in- 
Anea Pa em On the base of an urn-shaped 
s e Lon, 0. The only species, P. trifolia- 
ae, the white alder or white ash vt EAT Colony, is a 
ZETA ooh and handsome tree, casting abundant shade, 
stalk EE multitudes of small white flowers in long- 
ris ei salary panicles, followed by small white capsules. 
fon aceous opposite and stalked leaves are each com- 
ges i of three toothed and veiny lanceolate leaflets. Sce 


platymesaticephalic (platimes’a-ti-se-fal/ik 
or -Sef’a-lik), a. [< platy(cephatic) + mesatice- 
pratic] Both platycephalie and mesaticephal- 
c: said of a skull. Also platymesocephalic. 


genera have been founded, 
mainly parastie, ie sade. The species Platymeter (pli-tim’e-tér), n. [< Gr. m2ariç, 


arve. 


Tari 
2isa- 


pov, measure.] An apparatus for 


a tea the inductive capacity of dielectrics. 
as one ae essentially of two cylindrically shaped con- 
a of equal size, having their inner coatings con- 


tymiscium (plat-i-mis’i-um), n. [NL. (Vo- 
gel, 1837), so called with ref. to ae sdi 
p k of the pod; < Gr. marie, flat, + *pioKo¢ 
i chee, a stalk, also, in form jlcxoc, husk 
nies J A genus of leguminous trees and 
) Of the tribe Dalbergiez and the sub- 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
Sassi 


A member of the Platyhel- 
a flatworm, as a cestoid, 


Platyhelminthes (plat ’i- 


see hel- 
A superordinal or other high group 
of worms, variously named and rated, inelud- 


mented; the flatworms, or 
s, and turbellarians, toge- 
ther contrasted with the roundworms or ne- 


mathelminths. In some of the older arrangements, 
under the name Platyelmia, they were divided into the 


Er A ned: see Natyglossal. | A genus of labroid  ipihe aty: 
Platycrinus (pli-tik’ri-nus), at NL., sni Aes of the LAN family. They have the teeih ites Lonchoca, PhYlin 
wAaric, broad, flat, + xpivor, lil (seo eriniotd). of the jaws distinct, the pharyngeal teeth not confluent, m 1 petals, the or Char 
The typical genus of Platyerinidæ, from tS the posterior canines yell developed, Sanal spines, Ð dorsal d tne) indehise PPosit, len 8 
limestone ofthe conl-mensures: so named from spines, and the cheeks aul operele; make or nearly so. Dork which ig fheal, on lta it 
the flatness and breadth of the radial piares oP whey are Poet Indian and Floridan waters. P. se zs Order, f naerled leay, ang ed D l ala 
the receptacle. Originally GE a asda r pintelp-fish of the Pacific coast of North America, They bear yel 3 Speci amblong stalli 
platydactyl, platydact Je (plat-i-dal il), a platygonidium (plat “i-go-nid i-um), n.; pl. pla- p tachin dowen ives of te hy h iy 
andn. [NL platydactylus, < Gr. xaric, broad, tygonidia (į). [NL < Gr. xaric, broad, flat, latynota (Plateia obte in he on Dia A0 ae 
+ daxrv/oc, finger. ] I. a. Havin broad oan FNL. gonidium.| See gonidium, 3. aia A grou RE tii), n. S Went yah 
digits; apean ay in atts Pa Nat te To Platygonus (pli-tig’o-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 72a- E umela and aot existine r (NT ewan 
lated at thoends; discodactyl; belonging TONA flat, + yoru, knee.] A genus of fossil Vertebreæ, not y bi eee 
Discodactyla: distinguished from orydactyl. necearies of the family Dicotylide, founded by ae the nasal hone han Ding a um, pryths 
II. n. A platydactyl batrachian. Po Conte in 1848 upon remains of the late Ter- genus Hels of the (ogle. qpa ical ye tt 
Platydactyla (plat-i-dak’ti-li), n. pl. [NL tiary of America. Also called Hyops, Proto- pl ai eloderma, Seo foe Wor Fras Uy 
neut, pl. of platydactylus: see platydacty!.) S Chorus, and Eucherus. so) ynotal (Dlateing“taq Heta À the ety 
Giinther’s classification, a group of opistho- platyhelminth (plat-i-hel’minth), n. [< NL. ofor porte backed ae ae ie SA 


aining to the è lizarg, Ltt 
platynote latine "latynoe Specife 
TIvwTOÇ, broad-backe {2 { and p. y 
vöroç, Pack, 4 Bro Taric, | 
applied to the yap. 
My 
Platynotus (plat-i-n ; 
note.) In zoel, 
(a) By Fabri 


Insects, (b) 
for a genus 
ri ecta, 
tiles, whence Be Hame Platy. 
nota. (d) By Haan, 1895. fee: 
genusof crustaceans, En 


Platynus (plat 1-nus), 7 


NL., irreg. < Gr. x ae 
vew, widen, make w c, < 
mare, wide, broad: sco 


plat3.] A genus of cara- 
boid beetles. p., j 
l | + P. maculicollis 
is at times so abundant in Ca! 
fornia as to be a nuisance, It 


Dp pularly called the overflow- 


platyodont (plat‘i-é-d 
Ti, broad, + Bote ot), a- andy, 
ane broad teeth. 
. n. A broad-toothed animal 
Platyonychus (plat-i-on’i-kus), n [NL 
TAaTvovvyoç, with broad nails or hoofs, (wari 
broad, flat, + övvë (vvy-), claw.] A genus 


í C Gr aa 
¢ (ddov7-) = E, toon ag 


ZS 
‘EG 


Lady-crab (Platyonyenus ocellatus) 
i > peellatus 18 
crabs of the family Portunidae. e edt 
a beautiful species known 2s 
Incorrectly writte 


n Platyonichs. | tros; 
j-0p), 2 a TAR sal, RT 
pla topa (E proad-faced animal, Pe 
a ast t-i-op’ik), 4 K pann d 
i ~j- k) a. [SPs applied © 
platyopie a wide across or S s andl Ki Ms 
z , norsons whose nasom og genesi 
sue eS in tbe Mongolian rat * 
low 107.5, PEA K me 
j-pet 2- od, bol. 
latypetalous (plat) ient (in mod. tea 
rig, broad, + reea?on A det toa 
al).] Indot., havns ND. ot] 
q, flat, + 


Platypeza MArie b vie, DAV 
1804, $ Gr, 2207 p palged gri W 


g Me 


The typical genus | He 


four basal jos S 
and flattened, Y 
velvety-black or Las Nor 
teen European and District of Column 4 a 
P. cingulatus of the Dis! og'i- J2 “p family $; 
o ezidæ (pati pery ide] sts 
Seat < Platypee ot 
ay) 2 reeror 
prachye word, THD i bed 
; Plati padid Wos Ai at T 


jed by the eyes; f dilated. 


re often 


three-jointeds hort, 2 
men is SHOP 
the abdo: number. 


are four in DU la 
hylline ( 
platypay oL] in 
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satyphyilin plaudit 


>, appressed, platy- lat ‘ ia ; 

panacea N. MP ichens, L 74. pU alley Platyrhini, cte. See platyrrhine, tkin, aa in the horse Platy: 5 
memb MD l < Gr miatt- Platyrhynchi (plat-i-ring'ki), n. j ; platy, See Pameti, ityama myoldas Same as 
r A dat, g'ki) n pl [NL., pl. Platysomata (plat-i-sõ'ma-tä), n. pl [Nia < 


ob24ov, of Platyrhynchus, q. vi A More 


ie hates ' A E = 

T oa aati aa ve m's classifi OT- *ZarThc, broad, + capa ( 7-) 

ta ad leaves cation of birds (1813), a gr se £ R T s + capa (copar-), body.) In 

ed pea n. „platypus Steganopodes or OPE A E the Latreille’s system of classification, the third 
Cee BG ing such genera as Pel iof authors, contain- family of tetramerous Coleoptera, corresponding 

A ron tus, or the pelican ctocanus, Phaëton, and Plo- to the genus Cucujus of Pabricias, and teh 

i : G annets, cormor: A n tani Camila ; aes 

a (ro z hingas, tropic-birds, g iets, cormorants, an- Togam family Cucnjide, which, however, is now 

: in any He x- platyrhynchine (plat- rently located, among the clavicorn pen- 


n orni ng'kin), a, [< Platy- tamerous coleopters. 


rhynchus + -inel.] Broad 


at ing 
orming illed, as a bir la at'i-sôrmn) PKAN 

g (e i Flatyrhynchus (paii rig k Ay N he FE DA IEN m> An gaeh A 
ooteđd anima marest, 1805), prop. *Platyrrhynchus, < Gr. 72a- Platysomide (plat-i-som’i-dé), n. pl. (NL, < 


1; 
n. pl- [NL.: see plaly- rtippvyxoç, broad-snoute "ot A f > = are A z 
PoE, UT cnobremes, me Ye PrO mted, broud-beaked, < 77a- He + -id#.) A family of fossil lepi- 
‘Platypus: See Ornitho-  piryyoc, snout i T fishes, reprenen o Ui E eae 
under duckbill.— 2, In beak. ] 1 ifn i AAE he sy is gery high, rere with 
Aaa pared Segre Fe Oh ] 4 ganc es arranged in dorsiventral rows; the 
s gastropods with ornith.: (a) A noodig ent, butvertebral ONEI ECA ALAEI pe p 
wling. Itincludes genusof Amer- PEYOTE column is heterocereal ; the fins have falera. 
0 icant nt-fly- ; ne orsal fin is long, oceupying the posterior half of the 
dee, ates 7 ee eee branchiostegals are numerous l the teeth 
3 unde! Catehers, De- are tu’ percular or obtuse, All these fishes extinct. 
Mene » the Platysomus (plat-i-s6’mms), n. (NL, < LGr. 
l amily Tyran- xraricuyor, with a broad body, < Gr. x/aric. 
tf -p Id WALA nae [pest ie a Y, $ T, TATE, 
n æ, and typ- broad, + caua, body.] A genus of fossil ganoid 
Lipsil’-dé), n- pl [NI ical of the sub- fishes, typical of the family Platysomidæ. Agas- 
Hratypsyllus + -idæ.] A family Platy- siz, 18 : 


typified by the rhynchine,hav- Platystemon (plat-i-sté’mon). n. [NL. (Ben- 
sal segments ing & very tham, 1831), so called in allusion to the dilated 
seu Hoad fat bill filaments; < Gr. matic, broad, + oripov, warp 
the (ard Ptaa > with long vi- (stamen).] A genus of polypetalous plants of 
ram larg, 2 The family is brissm, whence the order Papaveracew and tribe Romneyeæ, 
if cr characterized by its three sepals, six petals, 


p proad-footes 

i ip 0-6 i K 
; "i a mammal., 
k repus 


% 
1), a. and 2. 


an La ems to bebe- the name. Ng 
alr ani the Siiplidee; but ihe om ‘hore are sov- many broad flat stamens, numerous coalescent 
i ance of amallopha- oral species, of X carpels distinct at maturity, and separate linear 


aded by P ; 

: i rica, Southand Cen- stigmas. The only species, 
ilus), 2. [N Ls (Ritse real Amene a aag of Platyr the lower hillsof California and Arizona, is a hairy spread- 
1 ; broad, flat, + wurra, a í aA ay side views, natural size. ing annual, with yellow long-stalked flo , and narrow 
r arkable ge- as P. mystace- entire leaves, alternate or whorled in thre blooming pro- 
fea n ae type of (b) Same fusely in dense dwarf tufts in carly spring, and known as 
ms of insects, type as Eurylemus. Vieillot, 1825.—2. In entom.. 4 STEAT CURE 

oe raiynsyllide as Burylenus. cillot, 2. In entom., a EE POET: z 7 x 
ital ROTIN the genus of coleopterous insects. Thunberg, 1815. Elatysternæ (peri anh n. Dl. sabe £ ee 
fen A TOE 2-3., In herpet., a genus of batrachians. Also An ord pvoc, broad-breasted: see piaiysternm J 
nde SA by ‘An order of birds in Nitzsch’s classification of 
arsto the Diptera, by 


P. Californicus, common on 


us.  Megarhynchus is a 


ynonym. 


Platyrhincus. Duméril, 1854 o 
e Na : Py aus 1840. It is the subclass Ratitæ of Merrem reduced to 
platyrrhine, platyrhine (plat‘i-rin), @. andn. ordinal rank and placed between Galling and Gralla, and 


type of 1 4 
i DY [< Gr. mAaruppic Cpr-), broad-nosed, < wiarte, consists of the struthious or ratite birds — ostri cas- 
; Ia Conte placed in the broad, + piç (juv-),nose.] I. a. 1. Broad-nosed, fowaries, the apteryx,and other ecarinate birds. See Ra- S 
n 3 as any American monkey; belonging to the lat T E Ata pase Cea 
Plalyrrhini.—2. In craniom., having a flat nose; platysteraal (A a A EST. feb 
aving a nasal index of from 51. Frankfort °' oy aA- OLE Bs LSE LI PA stactt) TE 
having 9 An a ET i 58 Hat Cet vov, breast, chest.] Having a broad flat breast- 
stle with short elytra leav- = Aa beeen eer pone, as a bird; ratite; non-carinate; specifi- 
5 n II. n. A platyrrhine monkey 5 ate senepo 
sive ablominal segments thini Pi ini 3 al nt 1, „cally, of or pertaining to the Platysterne. 
feet Acipa vt Platyrrhini, Platyrhini (nist ni), n. Dl. Platystoma (pli-tis‘to-mil), n. (NL.. < Gr. 
pl er: Parasite of the Beaver (Pety [NL.: see platyrrhine.) A division of Quadru- ela torolt yaad uhe zec platystomous.| 
Platyptera (pli-tip’tg- Zains rastoris). (Lineshows mand, contrasted with Catarrhini and Sirepsir- 3. A ones M dipterous insects. Meigen, 1803. 
Hn (NL, ¢ Gr. mha- Saha rhini, including all the American orNew World ~'o a pene ay ea AEEA Cains 
nus broad, + arepdv, Wing, = E eather] Age- members of the order Primates and families Ce- aie “family ‘Siluride, having a long flattened 
Ree typical of the family Platypteride. bide and Hapalide or Midide; the platyrrhine spatulate roth alarge mouth; six barbels, and 
viter lt islands HS aie paar an DEE S monkeys. There is no bony external auditory meatus, sealeless skin. There are several species; some of them 
Platynteri unda-Moluccan are hipelago. the tympanic bone being annular «the premolars are three "eoin a largo size, and P. figrinum of South American 
i ypteridæ (plat-ip-ter’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < above and below on each side; thenasal septum is usually fivers called by the natives grinta. elite, and oranti, i3 
MYplera + -idæ.] A family of acanthoptery proad and flat, and the nostrils are proportionately far tivera Ch ow most beautiful and delicious of fresh-water 
thy Pree eod by the genus Platyptera apart, presenting toward Si laterana nee donira fishes. The Indians take it both by hook and line and by 
èy are rela Ss Ree AREE y f k at b, when present, is scarce} dhe E Q ine it with arrows. 
Papati ne Camide iyman reel (> thera toneate ngeten San Bolu col a ges of gastropods. Com 
y teparate me i ying th itrals tail is generally 1 g and prehensile or bushy. £ tet he 2 
: x munca oten and from the Calltony: on eee errant and in all forms with single 1842. aia š Gr. m) 
; P Tately wide RMG TAT med preoperculum, and or doubler. See cuts under Cebinæ and Hapalidæ. platystomous (plā-tis tõ-mus), a. 5 Aia 
! latynterna (plat-ip-t ),n. (NL. (Hitel platyrrhinian (plat-i-vin’i-an), 4. andn., K TÉGTOLOG, broad-mouthed, < AT, Me i 
$48), < Gr. marí is ALERGEN n shine + -ian. a. 1. Ín zodl., platyr- róna, mouth.] Having a broad mouth. 
the bel] ee artc, broad, flat, + arépva, platyrrhane i 3. In anthropol., having Platystomus (pl-tis’td-mus), n. [NT.: $ 
JAg ia F ,. shine, as a monkey.— 4. ” 8 l QEUS A : 
erly supposed to of gigantice animals, for- thing, fiat nasal panes as a person, a people, platystomous.| 1. A genus of sirenians: 5 
Ye dinosaurian to be birds, now believed to nen kull eos : as Dugungus.— 2. A genus of flycatchers: same 
! Triagele $23 Enews Dy note tot oT R ‘A platyrrhinian animal, person, Or as Peltops. 
: e a nonot the Connan skull ope K plaudt (plad), v. i [< L. vaian apoa ER k 
A mB En é mo Ky i plat‘i-ri-ni), n. the hands in applause, clap, Str e, beat. F 
: ip-te-rij’i-dé), n. pl. platyrrhiny, latyrniny nosed: see platyr- the same source are applaud, displode, explode, \ 
Kenya.) Aiea epee Fined the condition of having & platyrrhine applause, Recents ee ete., plausible, 
hs, typified by fhe genus *0ne. ai Š 2.) To applaud. are. 
; The antenne 3i the aI N skull. + Leig/t&), 2 pl (NL. < Gr. ted At Seca all the gods may ‘tend, 
nile generally filiform ; the Siomen is Platyschistz (plat-i-skis a ae cnaric, broad, Piquding our victory and this happy vnd, 
okod sna but comparatively broad, chartcyaoros, with broad clefts. AG tew split Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 
| leone tho larvo have 14 legs. + oxto766, cloven, parted, divided, a, t sab d(plâd) n. [< plaud, v.5 or short for plau- 
| d, hay ae te-riks), n. [NL., < Gr. part.] Tn Günther’s classification, al open- pan ( ua, $ KAE i audit; applause. 
2 T xrépve, wing.] In entom., family of Murænidæ, with the brane $ : 
latypterygi mh ee Oe the form of wide slits, [Obsolescent.] 
} gide. The spe- ings in the pharynx Im re ing fete ; appeal our plaud. 
at'i-pus) gk S. including all the true apodal fishes excepting To patient judgments we apper” i Saai (ebo.) 
ooted eure (NL., < Gr. mart- the typical Murænidæ, ik), a [< Gr. xiarts, Shekels of gold may shrink to grains 
: n ari, broad, + xot¢(x0d-), platyscople (plat-i-skop 1%), ‘tm bpties, having Shekels treasury as they fall, 
ions rout gee, A foie EMEC sued a na ae 
amily Scolytide: synony- a wide and flat field of view: mbinations of May win the Pia pit Treasury, July, 1836, p- 201. 


‘ostrychus. “Herbst, 1793.— for certain achromati¢ a 
| $ in Or nid a of monotremes, Tenses as for photographic use, or for han 
| i e spega Wnehus. Shaw, 1799. (b) magnifiers. nlatysmata (-ma- P audite, bd pers. pl. pres. 1mpyY. of plaudere. 


ecies of thi f eama), As pi 
this genus; the duck- platysma oe mO aht piece orp ate, clap the hands, applaud, as an audience at the 


i 1a/dit), 2- [Formerly plaudite (in 3 
mene sometimes spelled plaudity; $ L. 


| s see cut under duckbill.—8. tii)... [Nba 64 miari ad, i 3 ite, ‘clap!’ * 
or sea-ducks of the family o o, broaden, extend C ie situated tens aut, ee ae er 
fa Tip a agulinea: synon ati aaa pa Ta the skin at the side of the Mane aes used by actors at the end ofa 


iz. Brehm, 183 3 
HEG iN immediately bene “hest and shoul- S An ression or 
aig 8), a. [< Gr. m2ari- E and extending from the eas Ta carnosus erfor Ca Bee. ERE E, audi 
TAaTic, broad, + Toy, der tothe face. It represents Oe movements of round of applause; a: 


of many mammals, which p! 


a 
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$ ites, tent, z 
ears or no; hiss or give plaudi Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook. Atter tiie plaudite stryke vp our plausible assente. 


Drant, tr, of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
, d he find forgiveness here, > A ; ‘ try. 
Our Toy svt thane plaudit there. Tuarchus, though neither regarding a prisoner's s 


Wou i 5 
$9. 7 r beari plausible ears to aman, 
den, Pro). to Univ. of Oxford (1673), 1. ate prayer nor bearing over-plausibte a y 
Now I yin that neer of ought did speak motion, yet [was] well He to win their liking 
But when of plays or players he did treat — with things in themselves indi SEI Siena 
Hath made a common-place book ou aE Peers tordecinie of t tao and stre a 
: ast what c'c i o to declare and streng e 
And speaks in print: at least wh Tiwil has rayer is, that men, knowing the effica- 


v: ditties, Mae. and Christian p 3 
i arton Seourge of Villanie, xi. 45. Grand dignity, yee and vie nemai y mioreor; uy with 

gi usible and joyful minds delight in it. 
When the committee read the report, the house passed the pure pausi y an Works 1. 1al. (Davies) 


5 j ite, without further examination. ] 
his accounts with a audite, pale Spectator, No. 248. gyn. 2, Colorable, Specious, ete. See ostensible. 


s i iblei ]a/zi-bl-iz), v.t. [< plausible + 
. solete form of plaudit. plausibleize (p DIAZ), V. 
Pandito r AORN a [K plaudi +-ory.] -ize.] Torender plausible; recommend. [Rare.] 
2 Y K € di He (Richard III.) endeavoured to work himself into 
Applauding ; comman mao bsolete form of their good will by erecting and endowing of religious 
plaudityt (pla’di-ti), 2. An obsole houses, so to plausibleize himself, especially among the 
fausibility (plii-zi-bil’i-ti), 2 [= F. plausi- clergy. 7 ee Church pi IV. iv. 7. 
ausibili plä-zi-DILASL Me LE =n Ea i lå’zi-bl-nes), n. Sameas plau- 
Pinte = Sp. plausibilidad = Pg. plausibilidade planeibionosi (plà Jpn § plau 
= It. plausibilita; < L. as if *plausibilita(t-)s, SNY. : 
Caphireabite ai Si 1. Tl It is no trusting cither to outward favour or to plausi- 
< piiiibilis, plausible: sce plausible.) castes 4 f di ition; but the true fear of God is that tl 
Wee s T r worthy of praise bleness o! disposi sis eos ees È s that the 
quality or being meme ND oeei comfort whereof Hes ry Bye F ly a Ja pa 
or acceptance; especially, a spe we aus Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Prov. xxxi. 30. 
porfcial appearance of being right or worthy plausibly (pli’zi-bli), adv. Ina plausible man- 


of acceptance, app roval, or applause. ner. (at) With expressions of applause or approval; with 
He insists upon ma ol poa A Wh orsono hopan acclamation. 

and Reason; using the plausibility of large ane noe n The Romans plausibly did give consent 

words to defend himsel? Milton, Bikonoklastes, xi. To Tarquin's averiiguing, Waatehinent: 
Coyetousness is apt to insinuate also bythe plausibility Shak., Lucrece, 1, 1854. 

ouei picas South, Sermons, IV. x. (b) With fair show; speciously ; so as to command atten- 


To give any TT to a scheme ca perpemal peana tion or win approbation. 
y e become rare, and musi ave been . 4 ET 
SRA 2 ava MA J ay conia talk plausibly about what they did nok Ault 


De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. a y A i j! 

i tists ounded a new scheme If they be well considered they will convince any reason- 

of tit oe whioh fy must be owned, was nGualtoretien able man that, how plausibly soever this objection looks 
without plausibility. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. at the first sight, yet there is nothing in the world in it, 


i butit is all mere cavill. Abp. Sharp, Works, II. viii. 
2+. A praiseworthy act or quality; whatever z > 8 
as Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps, 
deserves or commands applause. While thoughtful man is plausibly amus'd. 
Pine, pace in the upper part of the world, [he] car- Cowper, Task, iii. 180. 
oie kny mieh thatunioa modesty, integrity, plausive (plâ’siv), a._ [£ L. plaudere, pp. plau- 


fidelity, and other gracious plausibilities, that in a place of , á o 
i trust he contented those who could not satisfy, and ina sus, applaud, + -ive.] 1. Applauding; mani- 
las of envy poured ava of thore whoemulatedhis festing praise or approval. 
reatnes e, etc. . Jackson. i z 5 
g e aED Takson. Oeri) Those plausiue shouts which giue you entertain 


3}. Applause. Eccho as much to the Almighties eares. 
With great admiration and plausibility of the people Heywood, If you Know not Me, i. 
running plentifully on all sides. No mightier work had gained the plausive smile 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 287. Of all-beholding Phebus! 
plausible (pla’zi-bl), a. [< F. plausible = Sp. reewordi sonnets, 1.34. 


plausible = Pg. plausivel = It. plausibile, CES The young graduate, when the Commencement anni- 


lausibilis, praiseworthy, i versary returned, though he were in a swamp, would see 
a worthy, pleasing, acceptable, a festive light, and find the air faintly Erone with plau- 


plaudere, pp. plausus, applaud: see plaud.] sive academi : mer. fork ; 
li. Deserving applause Gr approval; pana.) a n mani Emerson, Works and Days. 


rious; praiseworthy; commendable. His plausive words 


The dactil is commendable inough in our vulgar mee- He scatter'd not in cars, but grafted tl 
tres, but most plausible of all when he is sounded Roa the To grow there and to pears eN 
A ae ae am, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 105. Shak., Al’s Well, i. 2. 53. 
Ea e plausible c; ; a 
p ea avi Pp aranne € aaas Ecivio, plaustral (plis’tral), a. [< L. plausirum, also 
es are famously known. | lay oar Cathe tit plostrum, plaustra, a wagon, cart, + -al.] Of 
This objection seems very plausible aud cordiall to cov- °} relating to a wagon or cart. [Rare.] 
earthworms. Whether this contention between three carts of differ- 


Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalt ent parishes w. ipti 

y y, iv. 14. parishes was promoted by a subscription among the 
Beauty, composed of blood and flesh, moves more nobility, or whether the grand jury . a had... Bone 
And is more plausible to blood and flesh, 5 bined to encourage plaustral merit, I cannot take upon 
Than spiritual beauty can i to the spirit. on to determine. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxxvi. 
. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. Plautide (pla‘ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Plautus + 

These Co. > L n. pl. [NL., autus 
medies, hearing the title of The fair Maid of ~i@#.] The auk family, named from the genus 


West: if [ 
ie 20 ete ite ey, pioved ut Ar ralo 1 thy private Plautus; the Alcidæ. Henry Bryant. 
2 shal STORE Sane an e ing, I Plantine (pla’tin), a. [< Plautus (see def.) + 


, Fair Maid of the West (Works, of, Pearson, Beas Ue SoU to, or characteristic of 
X a - i man comi i TO): 
Te Sean igly wortliy of acceptance or approval; as, Plautine diction. pence ied 182% 0) 
arent] torio f F 
e a ogy he sa i 
e of truth or t = m Pieter 
ible excuses npg Northiness: as, a Plautus (pli‘tus), u. [NL (Klein, 1759), < L. 
Reese eee tl or doctrine. macs, also (Umbrian) plotus,“flat, flat-foot- 
th his dem RA Kapasia ol „1. An old book-name of the great auk, 
~ Shak, M. for M, iit. 1. 958, 2 Se ee lately used in a generic sense.— 
‘his untimely joys, ieee genus of gulls: synonymous with Larus. 
plausible disguise, see ace, 1853. 
Odyssey, xiii. 304, plaw2 (pli) pope Shalt form of play. 
length habitual; WAPiä), o. [Also play; ME. plawen, playen 
nly to flatter ous Lt intrans. To bol. ee 
e a pot full of wyne, and steke yt wele aboue that 
Ded. Far ap ges Bo ynne hor owte, Peden it saat 3 cowdrun 
espe mae Jayt yt play longe therin, and yt schal 
MS. 3548, f. 16, quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 403. 
grete lede to brew v com) malte with one plaw- 
Paston Letters, U1. 435. 


ms. To boil; especially, to boil slightly. 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


j iaei i s ae worthy of ae 

e demonstrations: in the plural, equivalent to aoe tat Plausible person. y of accept- Play! (pla), », 7 Play 
ge Cesu desired his friends nbout him to My boy-—that cola cita a always (pret. plog wen ae Dlayen 
gave in Plawaiie fis if he were conscious to himself plausible, yet ee Vr. Stoddard, South-sea Tdyls, p. 259, Dlegode, Plegad legian, pp Pla 

ee DY A ee eee of Famile, 1.922 4, Applauding; applausive. eae fade brisk m 

Chuse whether you will let my notes have you by the phat when the epilogue is done we may with franke In- hands ae Play 


a 
ar. plegen — 


dulgo, apply 
be Wont. ore ete. 


1 rms bej 
mene fhotus ME bi 
Sonae 1a accust omod? a 
senses Ing to th 
Tence playl, n an t 
ty, n, i Aetivatiyg 
move lightly nd ggg Li rnal 
lively, and more or Jess io 
motion, as water į 3 


agitated wates 0 
ater, leavers 
) Be 5 itten Stn 
Wie eeren all in sedges tae Movo freely. 

uch seem to move and wart x 
Even as the waving sedges a 


But soon th 


eir pleasure: ` 
The sun wi! p easures pass'd ; 


th sultry beams bene 
re Dryden, Floy 
. iis [garden] of the Tuilleries isy, 
Tarrass 5 on two sides, one along th 
with Trees, very diverting with gr 
dle, and large Fountains of” K 


Of twelve sweet hours that past in bi s] 
And died to live, long as my pss He white, 
rennyson, Maud, xviiL & 

The window was open, and barbs of fire, like se m 
tongues, played over it, R. D. Blackmore, Erena | L 

The motion [of an anchor) may be limited by a secon 
pin through the shoulder, playing in a long hole in the 
flukes. Luce, Seamanship, p 23, 
2. To engage in active exercise; exercise o 
contend in any way, but especially with weap- 
ons; technically, to contend with swords or 
sticks; fence: said of persons. 

Us he dude lede 
ma a galile a 
With the se to picie, a 
King Horn (Œ. E. T. 8), 1% 

Betere him were in Scotlond, 
With is ax Inas hond; 
To pleyen o the grene, | oY 

Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child's allais, ie 

When you play at weapons, I would have you 8 
caps and praca A E (Arber's Eng: oaren TTA 

i > on now arise 

And Abner said to Joab, Let the young SO aoe A 
and play before us. 

He sends to know 1 
Laertes. zillor € 
3. To contend in a game oen 
to play at chess or cards; spe 

He wule come t i 

And bidde the plete. 
Whane thescheker 15 thu nogt 

Bithute panes ne Pri fi ETS 

Floriz ane hmansėr: 

F t Melechn 1a 

He made him to ben CLEP and hiso Eat 
on a Day pleyed at the Mandele, 
him. yil to whistle 
at cards, make rr, 
their Mon 


The ladies, play 
av 


Jost 

tthe Chinese] DAYS eir 

After they [the € stake down thet 
and Cloaths, they will tak thing they 


tly, as the area Tall 1 VO 
and Tend mortgage their UE pamplet ation 


4, To enga 
kind for div 
amuse one’s § i 
or ne oa 7 jaa 

arene te i 
for Pree tioun thor os en 

Tt patria ces in p% piers A 

royo pal Dee twee, 8 

d w chau, ani a s 
tani 


un Jol 
ê! 


He «+> 
That he shol 
with hym 9? 


ith 
ie 
aS 


play 

ile 089 since T used to see you pay- 
wh o, quite a small child 

he of the ola houses l Seven Gables, iv. 

e or games; join in 

ith the children.— 


J 
3? 
1 a the de? 


in a gam 
pe part a to play W 


fa j s 7 a ie A 
5, T rfsoles entless)Y or wantonly; trifle; 
ph, act 
i y+ do not, wretch ! 


nger, sy 3 
J wit ean, Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1 
vith which I used to play 
EN Qim erial moulded form, 
eyer woman wore. r 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


ve; deal: as, to play fair or 


i i o, T'll cut her throat. 

5 vith me, I'll cu 

ple nave played 10057 Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
5 madam —T saw you give the 

yon PMY, false with us, 1 Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 

a Pr jeter 

prenit a the stage; personate a character. 
ac 


4 ar you play to-night, 
js a Jord will hen” YO'4, of the S., Ind., i 93. 


here 


theatres where some men play. Donne. 
gg are theati™” See : ee 
puri yerform on an instrument of music: as, 
Tope a flute or a violin. 


* slay on & aa 
ro play Pik musicke sweete that did excell 


asic Pger her window then. $ 
pi iehants Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 329). 


a pan of coals, and three Mahometans 
west omnt beating time with their hands, and pl 
n AOU: Pococke, Description of the East, I, 82. 
H te or act with continuous blows 
oF or with repeated action: the 
ve strokes, oF Wit ction: as, t 
‘mon played on the ener vorks; the fire- 
fen played upon the burning building. 


teenth day of Aprill [the Archduke) 
ainst the towne, and played upon it. 
Coryat, Crudities, L 8. 


10, To opera 


Upon the seauen 
planted his Cannon ag) 


ere, as before, the firemen were not per mitted to play 
he fames. 4 The Century, XXXVII, 929. 


against the bank. See bank?.—To play at 
Toy idrake. See duck?.— To play false. See yalee, 
iu To play fast and Joose., See jast!, a.— To play 
for love, See lovel.—To play in, to begin at once, 
Hotivell, (Prov. Eng.J—To play in and outt. Same 
s b pay fast and loose,—To play into the hands of 
some one, to act in such a way as to give the advantage 
tyone’s opponent or a third party. 


Why play . . . into the devil’s hands 
By dealing so ambiguously? 
Browning, Ring and Book, vi. 1833. 
To play loose, in fencing, to practise attack and defense. 
Eueye. Brit, IX. 71.—To play off, to simulate; feign; 
make pretense: as, the man is not ill, he is playing of.— 
rey onorupon. (a) Tomake apare of; trifle with; 
mok; delude; befool, especially for advantage or through 
mille: as, to play upon one’s feclings. 
Art thou alive? 
Oris it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 
Shak., 1 Wen. IV., V. 4. 18 
That y Ts 't not enough 
Bet you have played upon me all this while, 
ut still to mock me, still to jest at me? 
ae B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 5. 
ely upon the mildness of y te r— yi 
you dog! 9 s of my temper—you do, 
0g! you play upon the meckness of my disposition! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


C) To giy 
vp TEDE humorous or fanciful turn to: as, to play 


D 


a He jested wi 

Fre jested with all ease, and told 

a fu took the word and play'd upon it, 

to Day it of two colours. Tennyson, Geraint. 

more Yona N work forward. (b) To play (music) 

jo play with Jo play upon advantaget, to cheat. 

a L—To pla Ean ba See tool, and compare 

aman to leaveme Saree OY VEA 

T ee A b 

Thromist ree with his beard, in knitting this knot 
ndship, but . ;- I meant it not. 

38m, 4, To R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 

u, Ganges romp, caper, frisk. 
wla Ports or p nae divert or amuse with or as 
“lete or Proy, Maes used reflexively. [Ob- 


hey 
ia goon and pleye hem al the longe day. 
ages £0 for to Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 177. 
T yel we fynd, pley vs and disporte in this foreste, to 
C, 


. c eny avent 

a Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.) ili. 562. 
‘ An . E. T. S.), ili. 562. 
Schal me a to a poynt that pouerte hatto, 


uay acy ent 3 ry 
2 a ice, & play me with bothe. 
ae take ane eee Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 36. 
Ma. x engaged ae contestant in (a game or 
$ n at a particular time and 


(a pants also, obei 
it, ticular king cu the habit of engaging in 


or he o Md of ga ate A 
ove" bo skilled s- game), be able to join in 
ay 3 to aa in (it): as, to play a EE 
tng Chess, ha He round of golf; he does not 
a an can play billiards.—8. To 
Weta you t » Contest, or competition with. 
aon A hundred pounds. 
a lary of a Late Physician, II. xxv. 
move, throw, or 1 th 
Ìn Carry; ? yw, or lay on the 
trying on a game or contest: 


4 


Yo 
table pat tory 
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ae piy avo Ba to play the knave of clubs 
—5. To use as a ple AS Mees ibs, 
Some wise Rae r g o 
aa aTa AA LS some Fools we call: 
Figures, alas, of Speech, for Death pens Ta 
6. T Cowley, Pindaric Odes, vi, 2 
6. To mancuver; handle or play wi Ra 
hooked fish in AETS e or play with, as a 


The river is large and f 
$ r s la and free from obstacles, and v 
youlpre a an eo eee nim yon have little to do sion 
o eX se J ary give and take which is wi 
competence of any angler for pike ne we abet se 
ave i Quarterly Rev., CXXVI 340. 
. To produce music from; per 
' verform upon: as 
to play the flute or the Sree: : F 
The dancing-master, having t či i 
thoroughly blown. 4 O Piy ne KR A 
, Ba 


1 4 A 5 

Sa peor on a musical instrument; exe- 

tes Goh o playa tune.—9. To operate or cause 

put fornia x h continuous or repeated action; 
y and keep inaction: as, to play the hos 

on a burning building. tO pray eee 

The water is brought from a river wH i 

: a hi 7 
the basin; it commonly rises eighty pen oa 
arene pipe, it throws the water a hundred and twenty 

eet, Biei ‘ Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 226. 
10. To give out or discharge freely: as, to play 
a steady stream. 

In 1711 there were shown Sea Gods and G B: 

z 5 $ Sea ds a oddeases 
Nymphs, Mermaids, and Satirs, all of them pen om 
ter a suitable, and some Fire mingling with the water, 

1 Triumphs round the Barrel that plays so many Li- 
all which is taken away after it had perform’d its 
p: nd the Barrel is broke in Pieces before the Spec- 
tators. Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen 

[Anne, I. 293. 
11. To perform or act on the stage; represent 
in character with appropriate action and acces- 
sories: as, to play a comedy. 
ons plaied a dialogue, the effect whereof was 

r riches were better than love, 

Hall, Hen. VIIL, an. 15 

The old comedies were plaid in the broad strects vpon 
wagons or carts vncouered. 

Pultenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 29; 
Luscus, what's play’'d to-day? Faith now I know 
I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo. 
‘Marston, Scourge of Villanie, xi. 37. 
12. To take or assume the role of; act the part 
or perform the duties of; act or behave like: 
as, to play Hamlet; to play the tyrant; to play 
the hostess. 
I have a will, I am sure, howe'er my heart 
May play the coward, 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, iii. 3, 
To play the fool by authority is lom. 
B. Jonson, Poctaster, iv. 3. 

Remember how thou playedst ihe man at Vanity-fair, 
and wast neither afraid of the chain nor cage, not yet of 
bloody death. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p- 177. 

Why, every Man plays the Fool once in his Life; 

But to marry is playing the Fool all ones Life long. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, fii. 10. 
Neither the Pope nor the most Christian King will play 
the devil. Walpole, Letters, II. 435. 


13. To do; operate; enact; perform: as, to 
play tricks; to play a part. 
j But man, proud man, . + - 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


28. 


‘As make the angels weep. Shak., M. for M., ii 2 121. 


No law nor justice írights em; all the town over 
They play new pranks and gambols. 


Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 3. 
the part of 
Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses. 


observed in several inscriptions of this 
r men of learning are extremely delighted 


Who can call him a wise man who playeth 


jitle tricks with words and figures. 


lutions whic! 
taken place in Bengal. 


14}. To use; apply; Ply- 


yif thow wolt pleie 
mone, loke thow re 


h, since the time of Suraj 


15. To maké a pretense of; 


children play being devoured by lions. 


ake chiere and good visage, 


y erchants] may wel make re a 
WOES: forth the world as it may be, 
‘And kepen our ca La are 

i z or elles thi o pley 
e en n out of the weye. 


S pilgrymag® TeS Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 233. 
n end; finished ; used up; 


ed out. (a) Played to av 
pley for. {Colloa.1 


Brown thin! 


country: : me 
tht to land or killed, as a fis 
() Exhansted a7 ought to ob foolt, booty, ducks 


o 
ddle, 
and es, first AG second) inaa e 


ky, etc See ras, € play © tricks. —To play 


off, to ipi x st itor expose a person for the entertain- 


a person, to exhi 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


gush, wrought magically with these va 


4. Active exercise; especially, exerci 
of skill: as, sword-play.—5. Any exercise in- 
tended for recreation, amusement, or pleasure; 
a game or sport, such as cri 
ing, skittles, quoits, graces, ete. 


up of the Boordes. 


nonsense. 
6. Amusement, diversion, recreation, or pas- 
time; sport; frolic; fun; merry-making: as, 


Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), p. 522 
This man had played an important part in at h bad 


Macaway, Warren Hastings. 


make believe: as, 


= to himself that after all there is some re- 
freshi noi ot ‘the primeval about this ae ee 
cee Fortnightly Ret., N. S., ai 


fig, ete 10 play 


play 


ment or merriment of othera.— To play one false. See 
ae 3 liad: 
deuce To Pay possum. See meswin.—To play the 
evil, the fool, the hangment, the mischief, ete. 
with. See the houns.— : or begin 
mn aE pona To play up, to start or begin 


ckens, “ee dewcel, dickens.—To play the 


Play uppe The Brides of Enderby. 
Jean Ingelow, High Tide on the Ceast of Lincolnshire, 


play! (pla), n. [< ME. play, pley, pleye, pleie 
pleze, also plawe, plahe, plage, £ AS. pleqa, brisk 
motion, play, sport, game, also fight, battle 
(cf. OF ries. plega, pliga, custom, habit, prac- 
tice, MLG., plege, care, custom, also plage, LG. 
plege, OHG. phlega, MHG. phlege, pflege, G. 
pflege, care, nursing, custom, ete., { 
manner, Dan. pleje, nursing, tendance, care, 
maintenance, cultivation, encouragement, ad- 
ministration, ete.); from the verb: see play}, tJ 
1. Brisk or free motion; movement, whether 
regular or irregular: as, the play of water in a 
fountain; the play of a wheel or piston; hence, 
freedom or room for motion. 


cel. plag, 


The play and slight agitation of the r, in its upward 

gated pebbles, 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

The saw, with restless play, 

Was cleaving through a fir-tree 

Its long and steady way. Bryant, Saw-Mill. 


Any play orlost motion between the threads of the cross- 


feed screw and its nut. 


Joshua Rose, Practical Machinist, p. %. 


2. Liberty and room for action or display ; 
scope; swing; case or freedom in performance. 


Give him [the chub) play enough before you offer to 


take him out of the water, 


I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 6%. 
He dares not give his Imagination its full pay. 
‘Addison, Spectator, No. 315. 


The Mercian scribes appear to have been very excellent 


penmen, writing a very graceful hand with much delicate 
play in the strokes. Encyc. Brit., XVII, 159, 


3. Action; use; employment. 


The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was by a flattering priest inyented since, 
And lasts no longer than the recent sway, 
But justifies the next who comes in play. 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 126, 


Every kind of vehicle is drought into play on this day 


to carry people down who prefer to drive over the mag- 
nificent country roads between London and Epsom. 


C. Crawford, English Life, p. 1h. 
ise in trial 


cet, foot-ball, curl- 


And suche pleyes of desport thei make, til the takynge 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 235. 


They say that this Philosopher [Lycurgus] did inuent 


the Olympiades, which were certeine playes veed euery 
fourth yeere in the mounteine Olympus. 


Guerara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. ZL 


Mai-games and maskes, with miri 
Pageants and school- i 
Three Lords of London, 


The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
Emerson, Experience. 


“all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


‘Al the foge of oure herte nou is went a-wey, 
For into serwe & into wo tornid is al oure pley. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed, Furnivall), p. 232. 


Come forth than, my maidens, an show them some play. 
Baron of Braikley (Child's Ballads, VI. 194). 


A tiger . . - by chance hath spied 


In some purlieu two gentle fawns at pay: 
Milton, P. L., iv. 404. 


But the instinct of play and the desire for amusement 
is not exhausted in childhood. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 386. 
7. Fun; jest; sport: opposed to earnest: as, 
it was done in play.—8. Gaming; the practice 
of contending for amusement, or for wager, as 
at dice, cards, billiards, ete.: as, to lose money 
at play. 


They [the gamesters) will change the cards so often that 
the old ones will be a considerable advantage by selling 


them to coffee-houses, or families who love play. 


Swift, Directions to Servants (Butler). 


What are they to do who love play better than wine? 


Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii 3. 


A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
‘And, skill'd at whist, devotes the night to play. 


Crabbe, Works, I. 15. 


He left his wine and horses and play. 


Tennyson, Maud, xix. T. 
9. A dramatic composition; a literary campos 
y 


sition in which characters are represented 


dialogue and action; a written wapno , COM- 
ed for rep- 


edy, or other such production inten 
resentation on the stage. 


play 


Ain saying he was a year about them. 


Tho first play of this kind [miracle-p 
name, I believe, is called “St. Catherine, 
to Matthew Paris, was written by Geofrey, 


wards 5; Ibans, > 
ahretoranny Amt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 2? 


a Norman, afte 


10. Representati 
tragedy, or other 


eo The play's the thing 

Wherein T'I catch the cone eS R WE a A 
For a play is still an imi! 
are to be deceived, and Aa ee 


" r » play last night (Drury Lan 
Se SE ens tenor y k and Clarence and ag 


desire to be so. 
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when his plays come forth, think they can flout them, 


B. Jonson, Volpone, Prol. 
lay] specified by 
My P aecording 


on or exhibition of à comedy, 
form of drama; dramatic per- 


tation of nature; we know w 


on Dram. Poesy. 
e) for 
reat 


4546 
3 amusements of any kind. (b) An Idler: “2 
ee oe Playing-pagga lea 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, ery of the Bees låsing, 
Players in your housewifery. a ird, cr-birg S Passa 
: Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 113. The Bower.ty Se 
k ch of any kind: alk TNA tds, Hy 
T- testant in a game or mateh of any kind; also,  @0-Paxsages wip > DY taste en ye Bal, 
© acho is in the habit of playing, or ans is skilled in, a tional evidence ù Bayly. tilly can t loge 
7. particular game: ns, à chessplayer; a billiard-player. l “at they posse, bleete iting th 
ro play, then each one covers two divisions, the one Playles f = Dag a Benet ss. cet He 
crate the wall being the inhand, the other one the out plan, Plit’Tes Bree es hse ory ie ui 
eathand player. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 128. play lo 3 not Playin [ Payı entor ye 
3 ay- ying. 
(d) A ramatio paformer an actor; one who enacts char- play, EA . BY mle leria lens) la, 
acters on the stage. > À 0 > Imp] UY oxen: [Rar tte 
8. The propertie and condition of Players is sometymes Kon ; I ment, Jeo cise, al 
o to haue greate abundance, and at other times to suifer oo reo e me my oom.) am, 
rrente lacke. And I g: Pa Y Bayle Wi 
greate Jac Suevara, Letters (tr, by Hellowes, 1577), p. 318. ym w alle g to p Ulong, a 
G A r ere bette, yom 5 
All the world’s a stage, $ ri T hafe ; 


And all the men and women merely players, 


Shak, As you Like it, ii 7. 140, Pl@y-maker 


the first time, the Dukes of York sacle rah ts (pla’y ay me 
suite with him, Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 7, 1521. To give a poor soul a farthing at that door where you P ay-maret, n San ke t), n, ah (Hatting, 
Tam just come from the play at Richmond. we 11.128, give n player a shilling is not equal dealing, for th fe This exhibition AMC as titer of i ') 
Walpole, Letters, Tl. 120. give God the refuse of the wheat. Donne, Sermons, viii among holyday Bae Play-mare orse, 1, Plays, 
11. Style or manner of playing; style of per- The player feigns for no other end but to divert or in- pon the wood ehn It musi pocetland ood 
forming or executing a play or game; eXeCU- struct you. ___ Steele, Spectator, No. 870, 2 amota ejaculation £ our nurseri Ully ept 
tion; Wea skill: as, he made clever (e) One who deren on d instrument of misle oh, but oh, the hobby-horse 4 { ee 
it oils. Seek out a man who is a cunning player on an harp. = Sour forgot 
BP ees A nisi where a young man from j 1 Sam., xvi. 16. payaa tE (pla mat), n, <5 tt, Aion Fi 
the country who prided himself Wea his play could get Then playeris played, and songsters song, be a play or amusem p ‘fellow. ry mite, 
very prettily handled. W. Besant, Fitty Years Ago, p. 135. To gled the mirrie host. AN k Patience, discreetne sement, Yeon, 
12. Mannerof acting or dealing, or of treating Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VIT, 220). These be the lovely aa benignitie 
: aa 3 . a Y Pedymates of pym? tee 
another: as, fair play; foul play. Playerly (pla’ér-N),«- [< player + -ly1.] Player- Naturo dom n we Peyehathangg p UE ; 
Good my friends, consider ike. should be her fools anton’ De observeq and, eth yt 
You are my guests; do me no foul play, friends. ‘All which, together with the satyricall invectiues of playn oa and playmates, Emera ke that we ! 
Shak., Lear, iii. 7-31. Juncnall and others agaist this infamous playerlie em- rahe et. A Middle English form f perience, y 
7 k i roy. Eng. eror, are a sufficient euidence. ne, of plaint r 
an E ea Ear e] EN Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, II. ii. 1. Playntet, n. A Middle Engli I a 
= : apun.— B Ly. : z x Anglis! è 
Se E TORNE a Seela FAR pay. S playfeerh, n [Also improp. playpheer; < ME. Playock tplok) n, Kopoti omaatu | 
Matean ba 1a ately Miaved; not dead: said of the playfere; < play + fe erl.] A playfellow. arni a toy. [Seoteh.] ock] Apa Aa 
Dall: the opposite of out of play.—Out of play, in foot- Pouerte & pacyence are nedes play-feres. Pp. ay-pleasuret (pla’plezh“ir), n Tal 
vall and some other games, dead: the opposite of in play. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 45. Ment; mock pleasure; pretended le amuse. 
Ba OF Colors An ae tate of a Object, as on Learn what maids have been her companions and pla Leave Pleasure, 3 
a diamond.—To hold in play, to keep occupied or en- pheers. Fletcher (and another), LG) Noble Kinsmen, iv. 3. P een okina of play-pleasure in lookin; K 
gaged; hold the attention of. She was wont to call him her dear son, S of others. A En upon the 
z I, with tw to help me Her little play-feer, and her pretty bun. play-right (pla‘rit) T at VY (ed. 1887), 
WIL hotd the foo aay mS; Drayton, Moon-Cali. “of the author of ad Ne AO proprietary right j 
Macaulay, Horatius. The minion of delight, faire from thy birth, sition to its eresia compo- j 
aame ins » Adonis play-pheere, and the pride of earth. ieee tee A a production or perform- 4 
pomake focd pia a Nees pare action val Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, ed. Pearson, “MCC, as distinguished from the right tb multi- 

j time. Å Sy (II. 13). ' ply copies by printing. See stage-right, k 
play*t (pla), v. A variant of plaw?. playfellow (pla‘fel’6), n. A companion in playset, n. An obsolete form of place, à 
playable (pla’a-bl), a. [< play! + -able.] Ca- amusements or sports. playsome (pla’sum), a. [¢ play} + -sowe) 

vable of being played: as, a ball touching the Heart's discontent and sour affliction Playful; wanton. b 


alk-line is not playable. 
play-acting (pla’ak’ting), n. Theatrical per- 
formance; stage-playing. 

We read of fireworks and bonfires and prize-fights ; of 
cricket and cards, and tavern-dinners; and unsuccessful 
shooting, and incessant play-going and play-acting. 

Contemporary Rer., LVI. 812. 
play-actor (pli’ak’tor), n. Astage-player; an 
actor. 

If any play-actors or spectators think themselves in- 
jured by any censure I have past upon them. — Prynne. 

play-actorism (pla’ak’tor-izm), n. [< play-ac- 
tor + -ism.] ' he profession, habits, manner, 
style, ete., of a play-actor; a stilted, theatri- 
cal, affected style or manner; histrionism. 


All pleasant folk, well-minded, malicious, and player, 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iii. 3, (Lathan) 


playsomeness (plai’sum-nes), n. The quality 
of being playsome; playfulness; wantonness; 
sportiveness 


Be playfellows to keep you company ! 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 301. 
R Danger ’s my playfellow ; 
Since I was a man, ’t has been my best companion. 
Fletcher, Wifefor a Month, v. 3. 


playful (pla’ful), a. [< ME. pleiful; < play) + tow} (pla/sto), n. [Also pleystoie, cor 
-ful.] 1. Full of play; sportive; frolicsome ; plagat o & Oe, TK AS. plegstii, 
frisky: as, a playful child. a place for play, a wrestling-place, gnii 
The playful children just let loose from school. sium. palestra, < plega, play, + stoi, place) 4 
Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 1.120. wyostling-place.  [Prov. Eng-] ( 
2. Showing a sportive fancy or sprightly hu- playtet, n. An obsolete fora of plait 
mor; pleasantly jocular: as, a playful remark; playtent, v. t. To plait; airy anything that 


a playful style; playful attentions. laything (pla‘thing), ”. 
playfully (pla‘ful-i), adv. Ina playful manner; teed to amuse. 


ra es the playthitgt 
sportively. A child knows his nurs Co oem 


o, and by degre 


Sterling's view of the Pi STEN s yee ] ) J wages fe 
days, doing his big Aaya nA Gia a BTU ness plagues), ne The quality or of alittle more adv anced agi crime for playin time 
oe much more substantial to me than his studies in the eing playful; sportiveness. playtime (pla tim), w for amuse aati 

PE ODi ve ean net) eer ara bes vedic ort tors Mior eee devoted to or set Be F they should exercise tey 
a bil), n. bill A : è most delightful ingredient in letters, for Gray > ji q playtimes z, fencing, MUSET 
played as aa advertisement of x ees ae en patay ba said to have bey iee in the perpen sanse pon L TIE riding, leaping, Panel ‘The i 
without the parts assigned to th % . Spe Cue Erincoion Rori 197-9 ind training: oat er or adap er 
bill of the play; Anke pence 8 playgame ( la’gam),n. Sport; child’s play; 2 pjaywright (pla’it),” A writ 4 
Nicholas found himself poring with the utmost interest p PI Orom dren. plays for the stage. o that we name him Pa 
over a large playbill hanging gnie dera minor theatre. Mie gives the true relish to their Ose Nor is it without roluetor eights an not ae 
ni » Nicholas Nickleby, xlviii. ‘ ocke. sarzer] under this head O fs to. on PIT 
iy book (pla*bik), n. 1. A book containing playgoer (pla’go’ér), nm. One who habitually of dramatists, which heasp Carlyle who write 
Bosko eae or pastime ; a picture- attends theatrical performances. z (panit ex), n F 
x of games for children. I now became a confirmed playgoer. play-writer N tist. asses! i n 
Gan Oy aana nd printed “A Play Book for Chil- T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. (Latham.) plays; aara no [Sp> Tt. PM pie squ ih 
plain.” Anion, Socal Tife in Reen of ga a Aon POE Peon (pla’ground),n. A pieco of ground Paz ee Pos placed sonses in ee 
2. A book of plays or dramati ma part for open-air recreation; especially, E “surrounded bY or city; 9 ot S 
would have EN S ao empositions, fue a piece of ground connected with a school, OF a ae S merian oo r o Plazt f 
goode book , , but in scripture ; s e Spa S own: 7 
e bookes, noti fa and rboi playhouse (pla’hous), n. [< ME. *playhous, < pee m m at i pere p 
5 2 ü. : 3 is, Francisco. aa YON or HOU 
oks and romances, 2 Heh has no being but in gay- oA ES Hes a plega, pey, à BU oventookiig the Plaz nace, the re moid t 
oaas oai = i priated to drama rlool che open Pegs an 
play day (pla‘da), n. A day given to pa ee performances; a theater. the Hat of califor ian per, The NON of le pitt 
rsion; a da; exempt from work} a holi These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse. Fa a T English "ie ie f piat 
A é J Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 4. 64. 2 1 JE plets dai, pet pret 
re Is your playhouse an inn, a ge vou Dlets M9 CM bd yy plete Fite ns 
À , 2 gentleman can not see you 16), % . t, plays © pg PE acti 
ever had any play. Without crumpling his taffeta cloak? pies ( pi PA lai a piah Dieito 2 PE w m 
ji Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. OF. } si plag = Pum (alse ini), ote 
a lordship’s avocations as a statesman prevented him = Pr. PK ML. pee om. Jaitt ion: ied 
rom attending the playhouse very often. 2 = It. pa a nd, afte an yr 
a Thackeray, Pendennis, xiv. placdum, erie pl 
ai ä : sentence; SUI ayi 
card (pla’ing-kiird), n. Oneofapack sentono, presei ire, nen 
used for pla ames; especially, minatior, ©, plea Jed: 
t ying g: ; esp > =. pleasing, i 
partin suits—dis semnposed of fifty-two cards, of four 15 I aes ple 
n suits— diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs. of placer 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


plea 4547 
; A suit orac- Seeing I have sworn by the pale temples" b 
law: (a) A SI N And po Air OL EIA DEAT anaE and 
In a cause of action to the Sad een alr of gold Persephone, 


and pleached low down about her brow: 


t] ion of 


ed as pleas of the 


„ disting! > A. C. Swinburne, At E 
. s gormerly S ally it minal cases, m } Er ERY dM 
Pi e Koeutions, S ibe OY common E o ge Py, intermingling or interweaving. 
or suits ice this name IWAS GIVEN xe prince and Count Claudio, walking in a thick 
ere wi original of whi Ee Uc pleached alley in mine orchard, were thus dan ova 
j actions: nol Tondon, while ti i Shale heard. Shak., Much Ado, i. 2. 16, 
the Torr court. Davis, Law In ADY Plundered vines, t 
a jn an E that which is wen by New growth. 
l a sense, C + of his claim 
ih r l Sigant, insuppoi e: i > VA 3. To fold, as the arms. 
of 8 contenti 1 of © 2 Ir “At See Wouldst thou be window'd in great Rome and sce 
Nl. ; the C gern practico: (I awe a Thy master thus with pleach'd arms, bending down 
ba, ;, in mo! t (orin some inferior courts ee ible his face subdued 
«1 docu men ithe defendant's part, de- o penetrative shame? Shak., A. and C., iv, 14. 73. 
al tement) g i ; declara- [Obsolete or archaic in all uses. 
> r sy" a’ Pe 
He allegation i , matter pleacher (plé’chér), n. One who pleaches. 
E alleging y, ading) as cause The topiarius, or pleacher, was kept actively at work 
t or ` the pe not be maintained. (2) trimming the hedges and trellis ea GEK 
ji eat alleging new matter as a Portfolio, No. 240, p. 23 
vA u D X Soy ü yoe "i © 
dant should not be required plead (pled), v.; pret. and pp. pleaded, rarely 
li lefe nants pill. (d) In Scots pled, plead (pled), ppr. pleading. [< ME. ple- 
tel he COMP igo note of the grounds on den, pleten, plaidien (2), $ OF. plaider, pleidier, 
rig as oe defense is to bo maintained, F, plaider QO G. plädiren) = Pr. plaidejar, plai- 
Kp the Loa) That which is alleged deiar, playejar, plaegar = Sp. pleitear = Pg. 
sithout argu feation, or defense; an urg pleitear = It. pialeggiare, piatire, plead, offer a 
ja suppor Peach a pleading; an excuse; plea, < plait, a plea: see plea.) 1, intrans. 1. 
rament; ® ES 4 Toi for the reduction of tax- In law, to present an answer to the declaration 
r apology as, t P sjonalism. or complaint of a plaintiff, or the charge of a 


prosecutor; deny the plaintif’s declaration or 


Ny stills © aC q1 truth that neither the haai 4 1 | 
s jolts Teave ee 2 Sion, can be a fit plea to stay complaint, or allege facts relied on as showing 
W gare of sects, none ‘Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. that he ought not to recover in the suit. The 
reformation: i ; self but that th plaintiff is said to declare, complain, or allege; the defen- 
mY past thou no other plea tar PT e flcet Sermons, I dant pleads to his complaint or declaration, "The crown 
statal? 4 or the state prosecutes an offender, and the offender 


E in defense of this act of James 
arbitrary acts of the Stu 


cuse 


pleads guilty or not guilty, confessing or denying the 


ble to urge 
charge. 


Be ye noght ware how false Polyphete 


d o ae Pe 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng, vii. Is now aboute eftsones for to plete 


se stoyt: pretense. ‘And brynge on yow advocacies newe? 
Le i abil the Indians under plea of con Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1468. 
th wating them to Christian’ Pee canlat BtAtlos) R 2, Lo urge a plea, an arguinent, or an excuse 
e eS rakia ee SA i) é 1$. for or against a claim, or in support, justifica- 
ht The vesion pnns property ans ven, OX LILI, eae tion, extenuation, ete.5 endeavor to persuade 
pas ol the general Boor i ta aa by argument or supplication; urge reasons or 
Mi 44, Proposition 5 proposal. use argument: | to plead with a judge for a 
Iti. Aol et shall I mako to yow a feire plee > com with me criminal or in his favor; to plead with a wrong- 

whredigan, where the kynge aun Eater tba nd doer, urging him to reform. 

m age, as t arouns seyen thi ye owe tor 0, ie R A 5 e 
a shall valde yow the baale all quyte. A! lorde, a-yee EAEAN pee erates 


For as thou wou 
Political Poems, cte. (ed. Fur 


against it with my life. 


Merlin (È. E. T. S.), ii. 
§, A dispute or controversy; a quarrel, 


all), p. 168. 
I will plead 


m, Mikea plee betwyx glotony and thy pursse. Nevyr the- Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 192. 
1) kaeba ware to which of thise two thow be advocate, or The drooping child who prays in vain to live, 
ity sentens thou geue betwyx them, for glotony hath ef- ‘And pleads for help its parent cannot give. 


fectualle wytnes, 
Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 30. 
And wow but they were lovers dear, 
And ioved fu’ constantlie ; 
But aye the mair when they fell out, 
The sairer was their plea. 


0. W. Helnies, Ded. of Pittsfield Cemetery. 
3}. To sue; make application; enter a ple 
an argument. 


Ii a Woman can prove her Husband t 
drunk, by the ancient Laws of Spain she 


a Or 


o have been thrice 
may plead for a 
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pleasance 


ae plead: see fae) 1. One who pleads; one 
who presents pleas for or against a elaim, alle- 
gation, ete.; technically, a lawyer who pleads 
a cause or argues in a court of justice (the ori- 
ginal meaning of the term), or who drafts, pre- 
pares, or devises pleadings. 

The thridde buffet signifieth these false pletours, men of 
lawe, that sellen and a-peire theire neyghbours be-hinde 
here bakke for couetise and envy¢. 

Merlin (F Ea T. 8.), M. 494, 
So fair a pleader any cause may gain, 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, iii. 1, 
2. The party whose pleading is under consid- 
eration.— Special pleader, one of a class of the Eng- 
lish bar, whose business consists in giving opinions, and 
especially in drawing special and difficult pleadings and 
other documents. In the days of technical common-law 
procedure, when the statement of the cau action was 
presented in different counts varying tetails so as 
to cover every anticipated variation of circumstances. the 
function of the special pleader was important to the Eng- 
lish practitione i eparing documents or in 

detecting def in those of the adversary. 
pleading (plë'ding), n, [< ME. pledyng, ple- 
lyng; verbal n. of plead, v.) 1. The act of ad- 
vocating any cause; $ secilically, the act or prac- 
tice of advocating clients’ causes in courts of 

law. 

The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and 

not by issue of the cause, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 

I fling my heart into your lap 
Without a word of pleading. 
Whittier, Among the Hills. 
2, In law: (a) The document (or in some in- 
ferior courts an oral statement) formally set- 
ting forth the cause of action or the defense of a 
party. The objects of pleading are to inform the adverse 
arty what 

tr to inform the court what ques 
termined; and to preserve a record w 
dict or judgment, shall show what mat 
ward to be drawn in question, 
plied to the documents on either sid 
tion, complaint, or bill with demurrer, 
plea, ete., or a bill or complaint with plea or answer, ete, 
which form the issue on which it is proposed to try the 
c See issue, 10. (b) The formal allegation on 
the record of that which is to be relied on as 
the support of the party's case m evidence. (c) 
The rules and usages of framing such docu- 
ments, and of the sufficiency of their contents; 
the art of drawing pleadings. (d) pl. (1) The 
written allegations made in alternate series by 
the plaintiff ‘and the defendant of their respec- 
tive grounds of action and defense, terminat- 
ing in propositions distinetly afirmed on one 
side and denied on the other, called the issue. 
Heard. (2) Ina more limited sense, only those 
allegations or altercations which are subse- 
quent to the count or declaration. Gould.— 


ii. 189. 


questions he must be prepared to meet at the 
ons are 


to he de- 


Young Benjie (Child's Ballads, IT. 300). Divorce from him. Howell, Letters, li. 64. Gode pleading, color in plead ines oral pleading. 
Court of Common Pl sea court Decll 3 r : res i 3 contend. See code, color, oral.—Pleading over going on te kt 
tory, equitable leas Seo court.—Declinatory, 4, To argue or prosecute causes; $3 spond by pleading, after a previous pan has been 
Plea, in tit, a ISA en Ine thead ct cs.— Double Whan shal your cursed pletynge have an ende? ~ adjudged insufficient, or has been withdrawn, — Specia 
tiierent matters in ban vee ne defendant alleges two Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, l. 495. plea . (a) The allegation of special or new matter, as 
nat (Tn old Eng, law, a plon in ci action. — Foreign plea, ‘here do the Advocats and Civilians pleade, and dis- distinguished from & direct denial of matter previously 
taie tha Į either a civil or a criminal There a aa STUA Heged the other side. (J) The science of pleading, 
Den et arose or the prisoner was taken in cusse matters of controvercie. Coryat, Crudities, I. 31. g lege rene Leo English eon law Procedure Act, in 
Eeg tre sgh tty, C T, fans. 1, To discuss defend and attemp da onthe ah aget 
tite tisdiction of the case, y OUAS ETE to maintain by arguments or reasons offered A mel t of developing the Por subtety were frequently r 
ic tet that irene Heo auened from other kindsby tho person or tribunal that par maTo P ibject of complaint, and one of the gen of tite act ‘se 
ChE Ntigati z d in removing the cause. (b) An- atermining; argue: as to plead a ca se D to relax and simplify its rules. (c) In popular use, the 
2 trent Haart eet ere on the same subject, and ie aocora ooy 2 To urge or allege in ex- specious but unsound or unfair argamentativn of one 
A wey iaiehtrto ne Ia o SeT con tho crediton mod ee tenivations justification, or defense; adducein whose aim is victory rather than truth. x : 
a tinsh Sense it is commonly in oto thaatas DrOOn SUT DONON “indication: as, to plead pov- Not one of these [medieval wara] was simp y a war of 
of the ap aet arrest in one action i nee to the ques- proof, Suppor’: © stealing aggression, . . . except perbaps the Norman Conquest, 
the eee — Issuable e action is a satisfaction or bar erty as an excuse for stealng. and we all know what an amount of special pleading was 
ang letives Plea fnon-issuable, ete., plea. Sce What plead you to your father's accusation? | thought necessary to justify that. ‘ z 
s tog at bar, ete SON ern Tos Oe ae Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, ¥- 1 Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 217. 
Š ie nt, cte.— Plea of au- 3 A laint, ; ē'ding-li 7 E i 
i ths ie in criminal cases hea Be of auterfois con- Bate o ae we to Taies ike these pleadingly (plé Gig ade. In a pleading 
its Mitte yni a he accused has been r . me aan? a re supple ` 
es wiih tomer faia aated, Sr convicted as the case may The weakness of our dose oi thy Wil be Done. pleading- Jace’ (pla’ding-plis), A court of 
Daren VOKG tis ata tesco Ob ec of : int ce “iustice. Cowley, Pindarie Odes, .5. [Rare] 
Fag NOt betivice o tection of the rule in law that a orth in a plea or defense; 1 EX PORCH Jususs: =F $18 Mi 
ets bikeun- m butin jeopardy tor the same eause: — S: To set forth å lead a statute of limitations. pleasablet -(ple‘za-bl), a. [< please + -able.] 
Tle fee Plea of want un-elaimn, — Plea ofpanel,in a plea of: as, to} i adventure, having no- Capable of being pleased. 
wo Sec pre Same ee Driver POAR Lia humbly, oink of ped: : J love not to have to do with men which be neither 
etjo e Dre -praycr.— Plea eg- thing that I can PA Simple or, p. 1. 7 . 
fiatal pa in erhalt asea RS of the crown, bub mre a N.W o Cee ees grateful nor peti quoted in R- W. Dixon's Hist. Chureh 
gro. Plea to tho p Pence, the body of English — , -pment for this, by pleading ben Kerana S [of Eng., xx., note. 
teln Pcia] 0 the jurisdicti jurisdic- The punishment tee done, was reduced to a very 3 
a ioe ton, bug tea plea wen attie fhe truth of the which of course Ws nting to the supposed buri- pjeaąsance (plez’ans), n. [Early mod. E. also 
E yee sh Argument gee or new matter in avoid- minimum Ro en a barely warm or cold iton, sy ygs, pleasaunce : < ME. plesance, plesaunce, pleas- 
s ach (plage h Plea. See argument.—2, Ex- WE Oae Social Life in Reign of Reis ible. aunce, < OF. plaisance, F. plaisance = Pr. pla- 
: Seier ny h), v K ME e dabl (pla’ da-bl); a. [< plead a q zensa = It. piacenza, pleasure, < LL. placentia, 
Mesh, y sier, plesser Koa Blethen oe pie E of Being “pleaded; capable of being a- Suavity, courteousness, lit. ‘pleasingness,’ < L. 
Ki ohiak ait: seg ana also plaissier, plassier, Capable ot | f, defense, or vindication? as a [77 coi(t-)s, pleasing, dear: see pleasant.) 1. 
i Sa cte, T To nite Gees BD leach ae egon ot Rivilege pleadable at law. Pieasant manners; agreeable behavior; com- 
iid Hhep. o>) OY plaiti : ranches of shrubs, Tig e communicate] maketh ; e 
} lash: “tng, Weaving, or braidi ; -ne orsalethat he [an excommunic S atsoever Plaisance. y 
fs e g,orbraidingto- Nor bargaine or w nei ie of his acts whatso Wrapped under humble chere, . . « 
e Awe Ma ieee x is auaileable in 1A eh a8 an outlaw- ee Under plesaunee, and under bisy peyne. 
it cleme it moa Des that men pleche pleadable, whereby be Mirshod, Deserip. of England, ii w Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L 501. 
cb Patiagsc it bynde it softe aboute. Goats lave, precepts directed to the « satisfaction; enjoyment; delight. 
i Round thee mie Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.) p. 76. Pleadable priefst, a ‘ite parties, and hear and deter- 2. Pleasure; 3 y a ni F shk 
; ‘OW, sheriffs, wi e beho! 
i Bramble Co blow, selt-pleach i ‘heriffs, who thereup He beholdethe in alle whiche of hem is most to 
a And long O85 faint Ie BER, mine. vine (Rein pledere, pletere, nce, and to hire anon he panels oe castethe a Bype 
Purples of the dale.’ pleader (ple dèr) OF plaid cur, a pleader, < plai- his Fyngre. , Travels, p- 
Tennyson, A Dirge- pletour, plaidur, : 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwai 


pleasance 


Jove I seko nothir plesance, ne ease, 
Sorpo desire, nor righte grete afllance. i 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p 62- 

S nymphs iy 

pleasa t the satyrs play. 
a ee GHA Grando Furioso. 
prn oe 
Rloreug Tennyson, Lillian. 


It was a pageant befitting a young and magnificent 


leasance ot his years ft 
chief, in the freshness and mex och Chronicles, p. 18. 


When my 
Pleasance 


8. Pleasure; will. 
Doth your plesaunee ; I wol your lust obeye. 


Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 602. 


Ser, if it be your will and your pleasaunce, 
EES an eager aed nyo so tev 
Soe ‘Generytes (E. E. T. S.) 1. 654. 
i ially „garden, or 
4. A garden, especially a pleasure-garcen, 
part of a gardon attached to a mansion but se- 
cluded or screened by trees, shrubs, and close 


T htful vi f what 
y... commanded a delightful view of w 

ean borane Pleasance —a space of ground enclosed and 

decorated with arches, trophies, statues, fountains, and 

other architectural pau pect formed one access 

to the garden. = 

from tlie castle itself into the g: ia a ai. 


had broken up, and wandered 
trim gardens, and pleas- 


Meanwhile the eS 
Westward Ho. 


away by twos and threes, among tri 
TE clipped yew-walks. Kingaey, 
5. A kind of lawn or gauze in use in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. In one instance 
at least it is mentioned as used for a napkin. It was 
sometimes black. 
Moreover there is j. kome in to Englond a knyght out 
of Spayne, with a kerchetf of plesaunce i wrapped aboute 
hys arme; the wych Enema penne cours wyth a 
sh: ere for his sovereyn lady sake. 
ae a 7 Paston Letters, I. 41. 
Over their garmentes were vochettes of pleasauntes, 
rouled with crymosyne velvet, und set with letters of gold 
like carrettes, their heades rouled in pleasauntes and typ- 
pers lyke the Egipcians. k f 
Hall, Henry VIIL, f. 7. (Halliwetl.) 
[Archaic in all senses.] 
Kerchief of pleasancet. Sve kerchief. 
pleasancyt (plez’an-si), n. [As pleasance (see 
-cy).] Pleasantness. 
pleasant (plez’ant), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also pleasaunt; < ME, *plesant, pleasaund, < OF. 
pleisant, plesant, plaisant, F. plaisant = It. pia- 
cente, piagente,< L. placen(t-)s, pleasing, charm- 
` ing, dear, ppr. of placere, please: see please. ] 
I. a. 1, Pleasing; delightful; agreeable; grate- 
ful to the mind or to the senses. 
The bocher sweet, the pleasant flounder thin. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 175). 
How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
sae unity! Ps. exxxiii. 1. 
s summer Morning makes vs conetous 
To take the profit of the pleasant aire. 
ATRA Hey , 1i you Know not Me, ii. 
is latter [Lord Weston) goes to Franc voy, Ven- 
dce, and go returns by Florence — a TA {or 
he carrieth Presents with him from King and Queen. 


a Howell, Letters, I. v, 38. 
, the pleasant savoury smell 
80 gueren 'd appetite that I, ae Honan 
Could not but taste. Milton, P. L., v. S4 
A pleasant spot i ; eo 
we ant ‘po epring where first the wren 
; Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 
2. Merry; lively; cheerful; gay. 
"Ti 
And meant to make yo rai weary. 
'letcher, Spanish Curate, Prol. 


Nay, then, 11 
POTAE T a aans mery 


Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii, 2 
Happy who in his verse can gently steer 


From grave to light, from pleasant 
Ñ to 
Dryden Soames, tr, of Boileau’s Art of ieee i. 76. 


3. Jocular 3 Witty; facetious. 


hey all agreed ; so, turning all to 
j e 5 game 
ant pleasaunt bord, they past forth on their way. 


a r» F. Q., IV. iv. 13. 
It does become; ; : 
Ihave heard often of your please nes? 


i maa Seau, and FL, Captai 
Cana ghost laugh . . . when you ate pleasant = nee 
, Lamb, New-Year's Eve. 


lgreeable, Cong 
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while to hear the croaking and hollow tones 


was worth v 7 PD 
of the old lady, and the pleasant voice of Phoebe, mingling 


isted thread ot talk. 
in one twis! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v, 
Sallies of wit and quick replies are very pleasing in con- 
Johnson. 


versation. 2 

Politeness and good breeding are equally necessary to 
make you welcome and agreeable in conve} ion and com- 
mon life. Chesterfield, Letters, 


f men of let- 


The natural and congenial conversations 
ciated with 


ters and of artists must be those which ar 


sir pursuits. 
Chia Spa D'Israeli, Lit. Char. of Men of Genius, p. 147. 


Trt n. A humorist; a droll; a jester; a buf- 
foon, str silve Peat a cieascinte, 
eee alow thels tr of Plutarch, p. 163. (neyo. Dict) 

pleasantly (ple2’ant-li), adv. 1. Inapleasant 
manner, (a) So as to please or gratify the senses or the 
mind. 


It standeth very pleasantly in a elift hetweene two hilles, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 104. 


‘All these things were carried so pleasantly as within a 
weeke they became Masters, making it their delight to 
heare the trees thunder as they fell. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 197. 

() Merrily; cheerfully; happily. 

It is impossible to live pleasantly without living wisely, 
and well, and justly; and it is impossible to live wisely, 
and well, and justly without living pleasantly. 

Quoted in W. Wallace's Epicureanism, p. 155, 

Qt. Jestingly; jocularly. 

This embellishment carries an odd appearance, and has 
occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us pleasantly, 
“Whether we fastened our walls with tenpenny nails?” 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. of Selborne, letter iv. 

pleasantness (plez‘ant-nes), n. 1. Pleasing or 

agreeable character or quality ; the quality of 
being pleasing or of affording pleasure. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. 7 


Prov. iii. 17. 
All the way from the white Promontory to this Plain is 
exceeding Rocky; but here the pleasantness of the Road 

makes you amends for the former labour. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 53. 

Bewitched with the pleasantnesse of the fruit to the taste 
and sight. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

In all satisfaction of desire there is pleasure, and thus 
pleasantness in an object is a necessary incident of its being 
good. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 171. 
2. Vivacity; gaiety. 

It was refreshing, but composed, like the pleasaniness 
of youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 
8. Jocularity; pleasantry. 

pleasantry (plez’an-tri), n.; pl. pleasantries 
(triz). [K F. plaisanterie = It. piacenteria, pia- 
genteria, pleasantry; as pleasant + -ry.J 1. 
Good humor; cheerfulness; sprightliness. 
The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened and 


smoothed by the infusions of mirth and pleasantry. 
Addison. 


But let us leave the serious reflections, and converse 
with our usual pleasantry. 
B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 295. 
2. Humorousness; jocularity; witticism; rail- 
lery; wit. 
He saw my distress, and, with a kind of benevolent 


pleasantry, asked me if I would let him guess any more. 
Miss Burney, Evelina, lxii. 


The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
Cowper, Epistle to J. Hill. 


Thekeen observation and ironical pleasantry of 2 finish- 
ed man of the world. we % Macaulay. 
3. A sprightly or humorous saying; a jest. 

The grave abound in uri in repartees 
and points of wit. pesca nries the dulin aaoi 
4. A laughable trick; a prank; a caper: as, 
the pleasantries of monkeys. Addison. (Worces- 


fer. )=8yn. 2. Sport, fun, facetiousness, jocoseness, drol- 


pleasant-spirited (plez’ant-spir’i-ted), a. Hav- 


ing a pleasant spirit; cheerful; merry. 


D. Pedro. A pleasant-spirited lady. 
There's little of the melancholy element in her. 


Shak., Nuch Ado, ii. 1. 355. p 
pleasant-tongued (plez’ant-tungd), a. Having 


leasing speech. 


pleasauncet, n. A , b 
please (ples), Be n obsolete form of pleasance: 


i pret. and pp. pleased, ppr- 
eer: K E plea, < OF. plesir, plaisir, 
acir Zandro, . plaire = Pr. placer = Sp. 
placere, please, be agreeable, welcome, or ac- 
Sete, satisfy, impers. placet (with dat. mihi, 
ete), it pleases, suits (me, ete.), it is (my) opin- 


- 100 or resolve, etc. From the L. placere are 
re reer’ pleasance, pleasure, pled, p 


cent, complaisant, placid, placate, 
‘onstructions and development please 
to like3,v.] T. trans. 1. To be agree- 
Suit; satisfy; seem good to: used im- 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


g. pracer = It. piacere, piagere, < L. p 


Personally, ; 
p 


oft 


igp the 
All that is bung! n 
ay it on 


5 ease 
Reese (and another) wae: i 
is x ‘fh f 
bullo key vod a oe Ka : 
ock | fe cg Onr Worp oi 
meen o me, marks enow about lin tat i 
2. To excite agreoam, ding, Reval ff 
in; impart gato C ele sensation ae A 
elet satisfaction, pret ONS oneg i 
or delight to; gratify: tification, aoti | g 
: The elther Suster TE piste = 
plesed with his doctryne 0 hym walg ang 
Bee 2 Trout taken wit se fe E EN tt 
se you better than twenty With soutown te 
otton, in W We A e pi 
a. What next Iyn 5 Anglen, it ap 
Thy wish exactly to thy henta 2a ee % 
a esie, ** 
sa Milton, P] : 
Pleas'd in Mina ae : 
Mind, he > » MH 5, 
Adjusts, and combs, and count i ; 
E Congreve, An Impossible Ty ! 
Yr inly ery commendable in the Kj He | 
Tana a i Panting and Pruning the tree Ren | 2 
Doe roe use of no other Trees nde ne j 
oods a i 
5 afford, Lister, Journey to Paris, i 


ont peer not to please you, I see no necessity 
a g. Dryden, Mock Aataige Fy 


Pleased with his daily task, or, if not pleasg 


Contented. Words t 
i orth, Prelude, vi 
Please the pigs. See pigl,— 3 
by an infinitive with to), a) Tobe wit ease (ie 4 


Here also they are pleased to shew Me 
say, spoke on that aHa new a stone, which, thy 
Pococke, Description of the Last, IL La 
Many of our most skillful painters . . . were pec b 
recommend this author to me, 
Dryden, Parallel of Poetry avd Painting 
(b) To think fit or have the complaisance or klodoess; 
condescend; be good enough; be so kind os: an expres 
sion of courtesy, often used ironically. 
They are pleas'd, I hear, 
To censure me extremely for my 
` Fletcher, 
To be pleased in, to take pleasure in. 
And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is kri 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. at ii 1 
joi ke glad. 
=Syn. 2. To rejoice, gladden, make gl a 
TL. intrans. 1. To like; choose; think ft: 85; 
do as you please. 
Their troops we can expel with ea 


> when we pleas. 
Who vanquish only en Ya Strangen LÈ 
night ay 


im] 
«my servant, and told nim te 
Fea i Mt that I shou ld Ka ae mh 
Pococke, Description e 
divit 


ome, for gts 


pleasnres, 
Valentinian, L2 


The Aga 
as long as 


i IĮ last attended your 40 t 
mae Thoughts to Counsel, and canann 
myself the Business you. pleas Ae 
upon the King’s Service Wa a 
i nortal Jaws, WIU aie 
Spirits, freed from mat smps i a i a 


rell, Letters Lin 


Assume what sexes 1D is 
i st: 05 T ahh 
polite request a (cee Ly} 
[in tnis uso comme praso uF pos 
ass; especially in the Pega a leap 
ellipsis, in fam se en A ee 
Siro give pleasures St gene ote 
: ‘or we that live to 4 a mn 
nee ven the IRM? y 
Eee be compre! ne a ft mB 
bf these jllusions, ort wy st hy a ie 
i jna pe 
16/zed-li)s OY faction math 
leaset Heas or sat) E imc 
ner; would Dd wth ec 
surely, he ena Sae Da aan 
frain from ne n Jook upon Awn: aly Sy 
cal Ipon ont, 
ae astat as if they w ere ar. Tayi n re 
Jeasemant 7. 
An officio 
a pickthann = 
tale, 
Some oar inte ts neea 
leaser (ple“2e?s 
fies. 2 
No man was one 
Paul) became Fey, Pay 


ing Bat 
ME. plesynge; vera 
ging) i E given or afforded; 
re giving quality ; gratifi- 


pleas 


y's chamber 
0 arin ply in a lady's © 5 
nim of a lute. r 
Ei o aP igscivions PEAP Shak Rich. II., i. 1. 13. 
To 


_ 9 approbation. 
sgfactio® Beet of the Lord unto all pleas- 


gat alk rk, and increasing in 
oso mtn in every good WOES Col. i. 10, 
„s Bede, m of God. 
ith row ed f Jeasure. 
r AD ator necessaries as pop paunga 
W iche manere Modded hem with rynges, a 
A rik that han eier, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 613. 


cles a. [4ME. plesynge; ppr. 
4 i (ple’2ing) iy ere or satisfaction; 
teg 


nee v] E sonses or to the mind; mi 
eee e to easing prospect; a pleasing relec- 


ng? 89)" manners. 
fn pleasing a to god that he hadde my doughter 
i were peng? Merlin (È. E. T. S.), ii. 226. 
j Ido 
were never ts ee 
pleasing harmony. AM 
A Shak., Pericles, ii. 6. 28. 


is no musie n opni f 
i s groans of men in prison, 
So pleasing or and Field, Fatal Dowry, 
3 vith which others are 
from the passions W 

Tobe AiG only pleasing solitude, o e N 
tersented t Steele, Spectator, No. 4. 
Ltt re, not bright enough to dazzle, but 
ae fom rest not brilliantly striking, but very 

ip enous) s 


quel 


st my ears 
Prel suoli delig! 


r Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xvi. 
Congenial, etc. See pim nt. E 
Sahn é/zing-li lv. In a pleasing 
ly (plé’zing: li), ad g 
LM Ya a to give pleasure. 
While all his nou 
vi nbling tenderness of hope and fear, 
maen pained, was all employ’d for her. e3 
Mallet, Amyntor and Theodora, iii. 
pleasingness (pla’zing-nes), n. The quality of 
tring pleasing or of giving pleasure. 

fixfford’s speech was esteemed full of weight, reason, 
sod pleasingness ; and so affectionate it was that it ob- 
tunel pity and remorse in the generality. 

Wood, Athenw Oxon., II. 36. 
pleasurable (plezh’tir-a-bl), a. [< pleasure + 
aie] 1. Pleasing; giving or capable of giv- 
ing pleasure; gratifying; pleasant. 

On the restoration of his Majesty of pleasurable mem- 
ery, he hastened to court, where he rolled away and shone 
sfn his native sphere. 

„l2 Brooke, Wool of Quality, I. 2. (Davies.) 
Br feeling {s meant any state of consciousness which is 
peuurable or painful. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 449. 


2, Pleasure-sceking ; ivi 
, Pleasure-sceking ; capable of receiving plea- 
air, [Rare.] 8; cap SP 

À person of his pleasurable tur i iri 

‘ n and active spirit could 
Te submitted to take long or great pains in at- 

8 re qualifteations he is master of. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. xii. (Davies.) 


Ithink 
wy k We are a reasonable, but by no means a pleasur- 


~ people; and to mend us Y a 
tench and Italian; yet I S ee 


Gray, Letters, I. 126. 

plea Y, , 

quin olenes (plezh’ir-a-bl-nes), n. The 

re: ag, there pleasurable or of giving plea- 

motion,  2eastrableness of the benevolent 

Able to a 

18. te bad, lscern the fraud and fained pleasurableness of 

Feltham, Resolves, ii. 61. 


em I, The Sensti 

‘of kerent quaj OUS that have b ider v in- 

3 ; ality of pleasurableness or E TRE 
Meas: 3 Mind, IX. 339. 
sara zhi A 3 

a A e bly (plezh‘ir-a-bii), adv. In a plea- 

a tition of th, er; with pleasure; with gratifi- 
otoit e fone or the mind. 

Se that li 
us ttt trust to o iYe Securely and pleasurably in Zion, 
oe turia -=t to the impregnable situation of the City of 


Uanc n Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Amos vi. 1. 
i “8. 1 T groasure. Destruction of Troy 
e ( y s 

a tia B Y) 2, (Barly mod. E. also 

to the noun Samar o mination accommo- 
ees, plaisir -ure (as also in leisure), 
at ik Placer S Dey? F. plaisir = Pr. plazer = 
‚mf, Used Prazer = It. piacere, piagere, 


to aS noun: s 
Pati T of a feet : see please.] 1. That 
A tet the sent aE ÙY virtue of which it 
E tice pat there § being that experiences 
rit lene Or © is an Pap ; 
ig PAG ar eee to its continu- 
Reng, re ig di; eing a character of a mere 
ee petition tte ot comguished from happiness, which 
i lent nae reumstances ode arising from such an 
( ch happii g satisfaction sires as to produce a 


8 Ci According to hedonistic 
aggre is Treaa an excess of pleasure over 
by its intensity, its duration, 
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the freedom from consequent pain, 
ain, 


whom it affects, ete. the number of persons 


And Salomon saithe, “Th 
Sale 2 he harte full of enuie 
Of him selfe hath no pleasure nor aemod tet 
Labees Book (E. B. T., 8.), pe 349. 
There is a pleasure, sure, 
In being mad which none but madmen know. 


Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii, Pleasure-train (plezh’tr-trin), z. 


About three quarters of the way up the hill we came to 


pleasurer (plezh’tir-ér), n. 


plebiscita 


moner history of perdition than any single momentous 
bargain. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxix. 


A pleasure-secker, 


Let ua turn now to another portion of the London popa: 
lation; .. . we mean the Sunday pleasurera, gs 


Dickens, Sketches, Scenca, ix. 


A railway 


excursion-train. [Colloq.] 


a level spot where there is a fountain, and every thing pleagure-trip (plezh’iir-trip), n. A trip or ex- 


made very convenient for those who co 
n come here fı 

P Pococke, Description of the East, aer 
ow shall we define pleasure? It seems obvi Í 
ie it as the kind of feeling which pleases at itd ie. 
e or prefer. Il. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 114. 
RR Eal ER indulgence of the ap- 
petites.— 3. That which pleases or gratifies the 


senses or the mind; that which i i 
eae ; which is delightful or 


Wiche Galyes went to the Turke Ambasset. 
„Wiche ¢ i i set, and t 
Cary ed with them Riches and pleasura, as clothe of Pa 
and Crymsyn velyett, and other thyngs mor than I knewe. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 
O bonny, bonny was my love, 
A pleasure to behold. 


James Herries (Child's Ballads, I. 209). plebe (pléb), n. 


4, A favor; gratification. 
Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound, Acts xxiv. 27. 
He [Domitian] would have done us some pleasure in 
driving away those flies, Coryat, Crudities, I. 151. 
5. Will; desire; preference, or whatever one 
chooses, desires, or wills: as, it is my pleasure 
to remain. 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure, 
Mats a Isa. xlvi, 10, 
It is his worship's pleasure, sir, to bail you. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, il. 2. 


Cannot a man of fashion, for his pleasure, put on, now 


pleat, n. and v. 
pleb (pleb), n. [< L. pleba: sce plebe.) One of 


cursion for pleasure. 


pleasuristt (plezh’ir-ist), n. [< pleasure + -ist,] 


A person devoted to worldly pleasure; a plea- 
sure-sceker, 
Let intellectual contests exceed the delights wherein 
mere pleasurists place their paradise. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. § 2. 


Sec plait. 


the common people; a plebeian; a low-born 
person. 

The muggur [broad-snouted crocodile} is a gross pleb, 
and his features stamp him Tow bor L aia 

P., Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 74. 
[< OF. plebe = Sp. Pg. It. plebe, 
< L. plebs, the common people: see pleba.) 1t. 
The common people ; the populace; plebs; ple- 
beians. 

Which. . « wrought such impression in the hearts of 
the plebe that in short space they excelled in civility and 
government. 

Heywood, Apology for Actors (1612). (Halliwell) 
2. A member of the lowest class in the United 
States naval and military academies; a fresh- 
man. ([Slang.] 

The plebes of the last fall had passed through squad and 


company drill, and the battalion was now proflefent in the 
most intricate manceuvre. The Century, XXXVII. 404, 


and then, his working-day robes of humility, but he must plebeian (plé-bé’an), a. andn. [¢ OF. plebeien, 


presently be subject to a beadle’s rod of correction? 
Dekker and Ford, Sun's Darling, i. 1. 

There is a prerogative of God and an arbitrary pleasure 
above the letter of his own law. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 57. 
At pleasure, as or whenever one pleases: as, an officer 
removable at pleasure. 

Flere are many Tortoises, and abundance of all sorts of 
foules, whose young ones we tooke and eate at our plea- 
sure. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 107. 
But if love be so dear to thee, thou hast a chamber-sted 

Which Vulcan purposely contriu’d with all fit secrecie; 
There sleepe at pleasure. Chapman, Iliad, xiv. 288. 
Positive pleasure. See positive—To take pleasure 
in, to have satisfaction or enjoyment in; regar with ap- 
probation or favor. 

The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him. 

Ps, exlvif. 11. 
=Syn. 1. Joy, Delight, etc. (see gladness), satisfaction, 
comfort, solace.— 2, Self-indulgence ; luxury, sensuality, 
yoluptuousness.—& Kindness. 

pleasure (plezh’tr), v. t5 pret. and pp. plea- 
sured, ppr. pleasuring. [< pleasure, n.) To give 
pleasure to; please; gratify. 

I count it one of my Breton aie say, that I can- 

sure such an honourable gentleman. 
not pleasure such an eae ot Ay iit 2 we 
Silvius doth shew the Sree dames prato ae 
ey for that doe pleasure him a 5 
aaua Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p- 90. 
You're in the happiest way t enrich yourse: 
And pleasure me. A 

Aristides . . . would do no man wrong with pleasuring 

s fri j vet would anger them by denying their 
hie menat Poa North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 273. 

The Birds rural Musick too 
Is as melodious am E 
i sung to pleasurs h 7 
SS Cowley, The Mistress, Spring. 
Tost his ball and aonn He kite and roll'd 
His hoop, to pleasure ‘Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
ūr-fù wre + 
pleasureful (plezh'ūr-fùl), a. É ma e 
-ful.] Pleasant; agreeable. [ ae eae 
i i f the land an 

This country, for the fruitfulness 0! andia 

conyeniency of the sea, hath been reputed a very commo- 


dious and pleasureful Pei: Descrip: of the World. 


ü d 
-ground Jezh’ar-ground), 1. Groun: 
pe a and al to pleasure or 


amusement. s 
On his Tuscan villa he [Pliny] is more aurei ias gan 

den makes & considerable at, ee cane an 

what was tho principal Beauty ole ene eee 


n. A house to 


pleas for recreation or pleasure. 


which one retires 

‘Wherein at ease for SRE cell palace S a 
Jezh'ūr-les), 4: [< pleasure 

ee tier pleasure; without enj 

or satisfaction. 


He himself was 
the small solicitations of 
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Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. plebeianism (plé-be’an-izm), n. 


joyment 


that pleasureless yielding to 
aane iato ten a which is a com- 


F. plébéien, extended with suffix -en, E, -an (cf. 
Sp. plebeyo = Pg. plebeo = It. plebeo, plebejo, ple- 
beian), ¢ L. plebeius, of or belonging to the com- 
mon people, < plebs, plebes, the common peo le: 
see plebs.] I. a. 1. Ofor pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of the plebs or common people; vul- 
gar. ` 
£ Distinguishing the senator's garded robe 
From a plebeian habit. 
Massinger, Believe as you List, i 2. 
Wordsworth . . . confounded plebeian modes of thought 
with rustic forms of phrase, and then atoned for his blun- 
der by absconding into a diction more Latinized than that 
of any poet of his century. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 150. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midst unmark’d, 
In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, pass'd. Milton, P. L., x. 442. 
TI, n. One of the common people or lower 
ranks: first applied to the common people of 
ancient Rome, comprising those free citizens 
who were not descended from the original or 
patrician families. See plebs. 
They haue no gentlemen, but euery man is a Plebeian 
yntill his merits raise him. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 438. 
The word plebeian, in its strict pone ae mice con- 
m: in Engian 
temptuous than the word comiam a i! npa A 
[< plebeian + 
-ism.] The state or character of being ple- 
peian; the conduct or manners of plebeians; 
vulgarity. see i 
es in all manner of rough manu 
Sa es Baie for its plebetanism. Carlyle. 
plebeianize (plé-bé’an-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
plebeianized, p T. plebeianizing. [< plebeian + 
-ize.) To render plebeian or common. Imp. 
Dict. 3 
plebicolist ( plé-bik’6-list), 7. [< L. plebicola, 
one who courts the common people (< plebs, the 
common people, + colere, cultivate), + -ist.] - 
One who courts the favor of the common people; 
afriend of the people; a demagogue. {Rare.] 
plebification (pleb i-fi-ka’shon),. [< L. plebs, 
the common people, + -ficatio(n-), < -fieare, 
make: see -/y.] The act of making plebeian 
or common; the act of deteriorating by vulgar- 
izing. 
ee begin with the attempt to populerna learning and 
hilosophy ; but you will end in the plebijication of know- 
Re ally meant by the plebificatio coats 
Vhat Ci mean! e n Of 0] 
R AE te dreaded, is yhen SHAE, its hai 


t of unintelligent or half intelligent mobs. 
Ee a H. N. saham Short Studies, p. 127. 


ify (pleb’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. plebified, 
DlebisS fying. [< L.p ebs, the common Peo- 
nle, + -ficare, make: see fy.) To make ple- 
jan; bring into accord with plebeian ideals 
or methods. Coleridge. j 
plebiscita, ". Plural of plebiscitum. 


plebiscitary 


tH) til 
A 


The Nation, May 12, 1570, p. > 


plebiscite (pleb’i-sit or -sét), n. 
i plebs, the people, 
or ordinance of the people, < plebs a g O 


+ scitum, a decree, neut. of scitus, 


2, An expression of the will or pleasure 
whole people in regard 
decided upon; a vote 
the ratification or disapp 
chiefly a French usage. 
If people by a plebiscite elect a man despot 0 


v vir own 
y in free because the despotism was of the 
Le ze H. Spencer, Man VS- State, p. 14. 


Plebiscite we have lately taken, in popular 
French. The word previously belonged, Bi r 
Janguage of the civil law. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., 


plebiscitum (pleb-i-sï'tum), n.; pl. pepeo 
(ti). DL: see plebiscite.) A law enacted in 
ancient Rome by the lower rank of citizens 
meeting in the assembly called the comitia tri- 
buta, under the presidency of a tribune or some 
other plebeian magistrate; a decree of the mene 
At frst these decrees bound only ae plane unt WY apy 
è ; assigned to 449 B. Cp, and Ci 7 
eN (ase and 286 B, C.), their effect was extended 
to the patricians. S P X 
plebityt (pleb’i-ti), 7. [< L. plebita(t-)s, the 
yank of a common citizen, < plebs, the common 
people: see plebs.] The common people; the 
plebs. Wharton. 
plebs(plebz), n. [L., also less commonly plebes, 
in OL. pleps, also plebis, the common people; 
akin to plenus, full, plerique, many, ete.: see 
plenty.) The lower order of citizens in ancient 
Ronis: the plebeians; hence, in general, the 
populace. The members of this order were originally of 
aurè Latin blood, but were not among the founders of 
Rome: th ° recruited from the ranks of the clients 
‘ome; they were rec! s 
and of the Tatin eoples who had been annexed by Rome; 
while citizens, they did not figure in the three tribes or 
in tho curie and gentes of the patricians, and were thus 
excluded from the comitia, me E allt puDlics 
civil, and religious offices. ey had all the duties and 
burdens of citizens with greatly restricted privileges. Af- 
ter the establishment of the republic there took place a 
long struggle between the two orders. The plebeians se- 
cured ibe aes to of mho tribunate, vadon? etnos, 
and an increased share in the government; their efforts 
patie i nen the pandani (eid B. ©.), 
ey secured one of the two consulships. The offices of dic- 
tator, censor, and pretor were soon opened to them, and 
finally, by the Oguinian law (300 B. C.} the sacred colleges. 
The strife practically ended by the final confirmation of 
the extended plebiscitum, about 286 B, €. (See plebiscitum.) 
Under the kingsand therepublic a plebeian could be raised 
to patrician rank only by a lex curiata; Julius Cæsar and 
the emperors conferred the distinction by personal de- 
cree. Patrician families or individuals sometimes went 
over to the plebeian order, for yarious reasons. 


Cæsar, as I stated in another Lecture, divides all the 
Continental Celtic tribes into the Equites and the Plebs. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 132. 
Bethink you that you have to deal with plebs, 
The commonalty. Browning, Ring and Book, 1153, 
pleck i9, n. [< ME. pleck, plek; a var. of 
plack.] Aplot of ‘onl {Proy. Eng.] 
For the bourg watz so brod & so bigge al 
Stalled in the fayrest stud the RETES an-ytder, 
Prudly on a plat pam plek alther-fayrest. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. torris), ii. 1379, 
plecolepidous (plek-9-lep’i-dus), a. [< Gr. x2é- 
Kew, twine, twist, + Aeris (2emıd-), a scale: see 
lepis.] In bot., having the bracts coherent that 
form the involucre in the order Composite. 
plecopter (plé-kop’tér),n. [< Gr. mAéKew, twine, 
ean wine, = E. feather.) A pseudo- 
ect whose wi 
aromi ran. weeds Also 
Plecoptera ( 
plecopter.] 


of the whole people for 


p. 510. 


lecop 


ropterous inse 


lē-kop’te-rä), n. pl. 
entom., a division of 
cts, having the reticu 


e, whence the ; 
selaceous, P name 


[NL.: see 
seudoneu- 
ted wings 


The anten- 
ma many-jointed, and the ls 

ly represents this divi- 
} it is one of 16 orders 


See cut under Perla, 
eran ‘ania. n. [Xplecopter + 
us (ple-kop’te-r ; 
Having reticulate” = 


n. pl. [NL., < Pleco- 
i Vésperlilionidæ, 


tus, having rudi- 


pleb/i-si-tg-ri), a. [< plebiscite + 
Bre ong to orof the nature of a pleb- 


Tho pleviseitary confirmation makes the reform illusory. 


= Sp. Pg. It. plebiscito, Iu. plebiscitum, & deeree 


to some measure already 
roval of some matter: 


ver them, do 


from the 
er, to the 


Plecto; 
Pp. 
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sal appendages or grooves and very 
the eared bats. The genera Plecotus, 
teris, Nyctophilus, and Antrozous are con. 
‘Also called Plecoti. 

Belonging to the Ple- 


mentary na 


Synotus, Olon} 
tained in this group. 


plecotine (plek’9-tin), a. 
ee 


[< F. plébiscite ents (plē-kõ'tus), n. NL. (G coffroy), < Gr. 


jére, twine, twist, + oùe (o7-), ear.] A genus 
of eared bats of the family Vespertilionide and 
subfamily Plecotine, having the incisors and 


i x je 2 70 8 re and three below o 
ee | 1. Same as plebiscitum. sremolars each two above a eo n 
know: see science.) of the Laan side, as the long-eared bat of Europe, P, 


auritus, and the North American P. macrotis, 
Plectellaria (plek-te-la’ri-#), n. pl. [NL., £ L. 
plectere, plait, twine, twist, + -ell- + -aria.] A 
suborder of nassellarians, whose skeleton con- 
sists of a simple silicious ring or of a triradiate 
framework of spicules, usually furnished with 
processes forming simple or branched spicules, 
The branches of the latter may be united into a loose plex- 
us, without, however, forming a chambered fenestrated 
shell. The skeleton is entirely wanting only in the sim- 
plest form. a Fs 
plectellarian (plek-te-li’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Plectellaria + -an.] I.a. Of or pertaining to 
the Plectellaria. 7 ; 
II, n. A member of the Plectellaria. 
plectile (plek‘til), a. [< L. plectilis, plaited, 
< plectere, plait: see plait.) Woven; plaited. 
The crowns and garlands of pe Sens ¥ u 
after all the ways of art, compactile, sutile, pi 
apts ue sin T. Browne, Mise. Tracts, ii. 
Plectocomia (plek-to-k6’mi-ii), n. [NL. (Mar- 
tius and Blume, 1830), so called in allusion to 
the slender filaments; < Gr. mhexréc, plaited, 
twisted (verbal adj. of mérem, plait, twist), + 
oun, hair.] A genus of ratan-palms of the 
tribe Lepidocaryee and subtribe Calameæ. It is 
characterized by an axillary diwcious inflorescence, with 
numerous persistent spathes, and the spadix divided into 
many very long tail-li branch sheathed 


= 


ike branches, ever. 
with numerous two-ranked closely imbricated shell-shaped 
secondary spathes, each inclosing a short spike 3 inches 
or less long, bearing coriaceous perianths. The 6 spe- 
cies are natives of mountains in eastern Ind 
Malayan archipelago, They are climbing palms, with 
slender or robust, very much prolonged stems. The one- 
seeded fleshy fruits are densely covered with overlapping 
rough-fringed, almost prickly scales. The large leaves 
are pinnate, with narrowly elliptical segments, : 
midrib extended into long whip-like tails, 
neath with exceedingly strong compound claw-like spines, 
which take firm hold of branches of trees, and support the 
climbing stem, which in P. elongata, the rotang-dahown of 
Indian jungles, is said to extend to a length of 500 feet. 
plectognath (plek’tog-nath), a. and x. I. a. 
Pertaining to the Plectognathi, or having their 
characters. Also plectognathic, plectognathous. 
II, n. A member of the Plectognathi. 
Plectognathi (plek-tog’na-thi), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. x2exréc, plaited, twisted, + yváðoç, jaw.] An 
order of physoclistous fishes, with the cranium 
normal, the premaxillaries usually codssified be- 
hind with the maxillaries, the dentary codssi- 
fied with the articular and angular bones, and 
the lower pharyngeals distinct: so called from 
the extensive ankyloses of the jaws. ‘The order 
includes the porcupine-fishes, swell-fishes, box-fishes, 
globe-fshes, egg-fishes, file-fishes, and related forms, as 
of the families T'riacanthidwz, Balistide, Triodontidx, Os- 
traciontide, Tetrodontide, Diodontidz, and Molide. 
plectognathic (plek-tog-nath’ik), a. [< plectog- 
math + -ic.) Same as plectognath. 
plectognathous (plek-tog’na-thus), a. 
tognath + -ous.] Same as plectognath. 
Plectoptera pistos a), m. pl. ([NL., < 
r. mAekréc, plaited, tw , + mrepdv, wing, 
E. feather.) In Packard’s classification 
(1888), one of 15 orders of insects, correspond- 
ing to the pseudoneuropterous family Hpheme- 
ride alone. These had before (in 1885) been 
raised to ordinal rank by Brauer, but without 
a new name. 


[< plec- 


plectospondy] (plek-t6-spon’dil), a. and n. [< 


X. T4ekróc, plaited, twisted, + omóvdvžoç, pov- 
dulog, the backbone: see spondyl.] I. i ge 
mg some joints of the back-bone coössified or 
ankylosed to, ether, as a fish; having the char- 
ae rs of the Plectospondyli. Also plectospondy- 

TI. x. Any fish of the order Plectospondyli. 

ctospondyli (plek-td-spon’di-li), n. pl. 
havin ee Plectospondyl.| An order of fishes 

aving a precoracoid arch, a symplectic but 
no coronoid bones, and the anterior vertebra 
coossified and connected with the auditory ap- 
paratus by a chain of little bones. It contains 
fish Cyprinids, characinids, and gymnonotous 
Te R meee water. 5 
nett POndylous (plek-t6-spon’di-lus), a. 
cena + -ous.] sprite as plectospondyl. 

a,n. Plural of plectrum: - 
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Fare pias 
EN (84), so ealleq a 

oro la of Many A 
(see Plectrum). 3 


Corolla-lobe, f 
five equal or 

sometimes Jar 
prol i 
are g 


caring tw 
1 cymes, whi 


under glaa 
ternatus 


He'd strik 
Would but a twente ad a 
lectron (plek’ 
K tron), n, g 
Jectrophanes (plek- trot’ 
emminek, 1820) < Gr Fie 
(see plectrum), F Gatveiy, sf 
Lringillide, so named fr at 
ened hind cl ir 


Plectrum c] 


ornatus and 


Poa 
a 

Sal A 
m the lon 


i the members 
usually called Centrophanes or Calea 


nine Š 
See Pecinan] "h T 


Toitly — 
t Pectre raich 
Bromine « 


arginate, 
P. ni 


Flectropterins (plek-trop-te-ri’né), n. pl. 


Plectropterus (plek-trop’ 
E. Leach, 1824), < Gr. = 


rum (p 
PRT < Y. plectrum 
ike with, 25 % 
Striken Th poin ‘ 


; such 8 Fone 
indefinite ok with a suit 
yie 


Tpov, a 
a= 


f 
(see plectrum), + mrepóv, wing, = 


spur 


Ci 


E. feather.) 


ctrum 
Be ghe uvula. (3) The tongue. 
; pla 


y onthe wing or 


An occas 
past particip rg, 
(pled i nloige, PUIS 
A paises Tt. picggto, 
m DIC oy thing), PY 


< OF. plege, 


Ip 
Y 


y SC ræbere, profier, offer, give, 
Od A give promise or 
„obere fidem, IVC | 

jord (preb and cf. plevin, from the 

, yo 

4 Hence pledge, v. i. In ei : 

“ra SOU Jo goos surety or gives hail for 

is perso! TY, a surety whom early Eng- 

i ee ad of a plaintif on bringing an 
requ 9 

4 lige a time le 

did duty as such ple 

f personal property ast 


“John Doe” and “ Rich- 
ges. (b) A bail- 
wvity for some 


'ngngement. Story, a ee from a 
è! AT three essential cl 1 arao! 1 
hatte eT dwithout any contract in ta aie 
mybe coni f the thing pledged ;, ) it requires adel ery 
py delivery 0 jeaged, and is continued only so long as the 
{ite thing Pins w ) it does not gen- 

ema 
s the title to t 


fon to the 
Ppr v. Butas regar 
{ht a morlgage i8 0 tra 
gmere lien without a trar 

` ost cases 
Sdi Aor Fectunl only L y a transfer of the le Hi 
ami Py Apledge of a chose ‘irnetion ia now more com- 
aye, 


monty 

pe! i s gCC »i 
thing pawned or delivered as securit 
92, Anything given or considered as $ 
forthe performance ofanact; aguarant 
nan gives his word or makes a promise to another, which 
received as a pledge for fulfilment; a candidate for par- 


; a pawn. 
urity 


i tary honors gives promises or pledges t 3 e 
ip rG the mutual affection of husband and wife 


and our sacred honour, 


Here (shall) Patriot Truth H 
Pledged to Religion, Libert 


at: 
by a pledge. 


To 


Ye have plegged me vpon youre lyves that I s 
no drede of deth. VIS: 
> co =§yn. 1-3. To pawn, hypothecate. See plight), v. 
mfenined collateral security, OF collateral. (c) The pledge-cup (plej/kup), n. A cup for drinking 
healths or pledges; especially, a large cup de- 
signed to pass from hand to hand. 

Thus, pledgee (ple-jé’), n. 
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We mutually pledge to each athe 


4 r our lives, our fortunes, 
Declaration of Independence, 


2 T bi i 

3. To bind to something by i 
gomet ya pledge. promis 

or engage Songs ee 


one’ 


ment; engage sole an 
ae ; engage solemnly: as, to pledge 


T glorious precepts draw, 
rty, and Law, 4 
Story, Life and Letters, L 127 


guarantee the performance of by or as 


Yes, I accept her, for she well dese i 
S she wel eserves it: 
And here, to pledye my vow, I give my hand, 
Shak., 3 Wen, VI, fii. 3. 250, 


n : 
5. To give assurance of friendship to, or prom- 
isp Pgs soe) by or in the act of drinking; 
ence, to drink a health to or wi 
ue yor in this sense Lees 
act that, in the rude and lawless society 

t } f: f: RS Sí y of former times, 
the person who called upon another to drink virtually 
pledged himself that the other would not be attack 
while drinking or poisoned by the liquor. ] 


Pledge me, my Friend, and drink till thou be'st Wise. 


is said to have arisen from the 
ed 


Cowley, Ode. 


I'll pledge you, Sir : so, there's for your ale, and farewell, 


Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, fi. 228. 
Sipping beverage divine, 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac, 
Keats, Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. 
Reach me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy. 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult, 


6. To assure solemnly or in a binding manner; 
guarantee. 


Merlin (E. E. T 


[< pledge + -ccl.] The 


person to whom anything i Pete 
supporteer. Pledgeless (plejles), a. [ 
Having no pledges. 


pledge + -less.] 


isa pledge for the faithful performance of the marriage pledgeor (plej‘or), n. [< pledge + -orl.) In 


covenant; mutual interest is the best pledge for the per- 
formance of treaties. 
Him litle answerd th’ angry 
But threw his gauntlet, as T Y 
Tis cause in combat the next day to try. 
Spenser, F. Q., T. iv. 43. 
Thad been insulted by the boy that belonged to the 
nite, who demanded money of me, and snatched my hand- 
kerchief from me as a edge. 
Pococke, Description of the East, TI, i. 7. 
(0) Figuratively, a child; offspring. 
Tis the curse 
Of great estates to want those pledges which 
The poor are happy in: they, in a cottage, 
With joy behold the models of their youth. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 3. 


OJA surety; a hostage. 
Command my eldest son, nay, s y 
3 , nay, all my sons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love. y 
a Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 50. 
pueh, their other consort, Powhatan kept î 
ial Powhatan kept for thc: 
Pedge, Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. $ 


{) A formal 


stain from the use of intoxicating drink 
Okenia r oxicating drink, 
sigu of favor, agreement J 
1a ther g , agreement, ete. 
pedges o k = 
lisin oos i avour, signs infallible that the hand of 
u, 8 mercy doth thereby reach forth itself towards 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V., App. 1. 
My hand i Here, boldly take 
ledy 
Was given EERS rina that never yet 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 3. 


Aiar 4 
heatresion 
"Sethoys 
ut og h 
health, 
N Pose th 

ed at you wink 

ee You winked at our friends drinking those 
Neder’ in Pledge, t Seot 
ons ito pawn oe} tO keep as security.—To put in 
Bigeye etVe pie take the pledge, to bind one's 


Se tome m Intoxtent¢® of temperance or of total ab- 
e, n g dri 


Me ke 1%) and carnest, nk. =Syn, 2, Covenant, etc. 
Tin 


e 

i 2% t; pret 
en KME pret. and 
(R Plegiare IE 


ene ; 
drinking” in a more general sense, the 


together; the drinking of a 


+ plevir, j 
pleget Boun; geg, ZU Pledge: seo plevin); 
» Se 5 s , 
kare on Pawn. d Pledge, n.] 1. Yo give as 


2 bien, Possession post in pawn; deposit or 
Penni oy 2 ot a person as security. 


ofer as a 


’d his word, 
dh, ee Gay Goetomise plight. à 


awk (Child's Ballads, TII. 281). 

7 ledged to her, 

We Jack; let her foreclose; they 
heridan, The Rivals, il. 1. 


Lett YOWS are Š 


ore sufico us to receive Sacraments assure “sipilated dim. of plug: see plug] A: i 
plug; in surg., & small flat mass of lint, ab- 
sorbent cotton, ete., used, for example, to lay 
over a wound to absorb the matter discharged. 


CC-0. 


law, one who gives a pledge; a pledger. 
pledger (plej’ér), n. 
fers a pledge. 
If a pawnbro! 
security for the repayment of money lent thereon at aday 
certain, he has them upon an express contract or condition 
to restore them if the pledger performs his part by re- 
deeming them in due time. 
2, One who accepts an invitation to drink af- 
ter another, or who pledges himself, his honor, 
word, ete., to another by drinking with him. 
If the pledger be inwardlye sicke, or have some infirmi- 
tie, whereby too much drinke doe empayre his health. 


1. One who pledges or of- 


receives plate or jewels as a pledge or 


Blackstone, Com., IT. S 


Gascoigne, Delicate Diet for Droonkardes 


i j‘ring ‘ing capable of 
pledge-ring (plej‘ring), n. A ring capable, 
being divided into three parts, each of which 
could be worn separately, one part for each of 
the parties to an agreement and one for the 
‘ witness. (plej'èr-i) 
3. pledgeryt (plej’ér-i), n. 
5 n obligation whereby one voluntarily binds his EK P pledge: see pledge, v.] Sure- 
tyship. 3 
pledges (plejet), x. [Perhaps for *pludget, as- 


[< OF. plegerie, pleige- 
Bailey, 1731. 


A small 


G ; rollers, bolsters, and pledgets armed. 
ey “Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, if. 4. 


i i . An early modern English and Middle 

band en of good will, or a promise of piechi epelling of plea. 3 
ipport, conveyed by drinking Plegadis (pleg’a-dis), m: 
A genus of 


(NL. (Kaup, 1829).] 
Tbidide. having the plumage more oF 


Plegadis, falcinellus). 


Giossy Ibis. 


In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


` pleghan (pleg’an), n. 


pleiophylly 

Jess metalic and iridesceni: the glossy ibises, 
The type is the common bay ibis. I, falcinellus, 
P. quaranna is the white-faced ibisof America, 
plegaphonia (pleg-a-fō'ni-ñ), n. [NL Gr. 
ry}. & blow, stroke, + -guvia, < ouvetv, produce 
a sound or tone.) The sound yielded in ausenl- 
tation of the chest when the larynx is perenssed. 
(Cf. Gael. ploicean, a 
A stripling; a lad; a 


plump-cheeked boy. ] 
haflin. [Scoteh.] 


The ordinary farmer's household consisted of a big man, 
a little man, and a gleghan, i. e, a lad of fifteen to drive the 
plough, Quarterly Rev., CXLVI, 30. 

plegometer (ple-gom’e-tér), n, [< Gr, x/yyj, a 
stroke, + pétpov, measure.] Same as plerimeter. 

Pleiad (pli’ad), n.; pl. Pleiads, Pleiades (-adz, 
-a-dēz). LSL. Pleas, Pleias (-ad-), < Gr. Tinyiác, 
Herc (-ad-), pl. Werddec, one of the Pleiads or 
Seven Stars, traditionally so called as indicat- 
ing by their rising the time of safe navigation: 
< xisiv, sail.) One of a close group of small 
stars in the constellation Taurus, very con- 
spicuous on winter evenings, about twenty- 
four degrees north of the equator, and coming 
to the meridian at midnight in the middle of 
November. For some unknown reason, there were 
anciently said to be seven Pleiadas, although only si 
were conspicuous then a3 now ; h 
a lost Pleiad. In mythology the Pleis 
the daughters of Atlas and Pleione, a 
Alcyone, Merope, Celano, Electra, Sterope or Asterope, 
Taygeta, and Maia. These names, with those of the pa- 
rents, have been applied by modern astronomers since 
Ricciolo (4. D. 1665) to the principal rs of the group. 
Four of the brightest stars are at the corners of a trape- 
zoid, with one in the base near the star at the northern 
angle, and one outside the trapezoid, like a handle to a 
dipper, Alcyone, the brightest of the group, is a arcenish 
star, of magnitude 3.0, at the east end of the base of the 
trapezoid; it is n Ta Electra is a very white star, of 
magnitude 3.8, at the westernmost corner of the trape- 
zoid, on the short side opposite the hase. Taygeta is a 
yellowish star, of magnitude 4.4, at the northern corner 
on the hase. Merope isa yellowish star, of magnitude 4,2, 
at the southernmost corner, not on the base, It is sur- 
rounded by a faint nebula, discovered by Tempel many 
years ago, and visible with a telescope of moderate dimen- 
sions, But photographs show that the cluster is also full 
of invisible wisps and filaments of nebulosity, which are 
for the most part attached to the larger stars. Maia is a 
yellowish star, of magnitude 4.0, on the base of the trape- 
zoid, close to the northern angle, but not in it, Asterope 
is a double star, of magnitude 5.7, not very conspicuous, 
forming an equilateral triangle with Taygeta and Maia, 
and lying outside of the trapezoid. Celieno is a star of mag- 
nitude 5.2, half-way between Electra and Taygeta, jus! 
little outside the western slanting side of the t zoid, 
Atlas is a yellowish star, of magnitude 3,8, the second or 
third brigħtest in the gr which lies out of the trape- 
zoid, considerably to the „as in the handle of the dip- 
per. Pleione is a star of magnitude 5.1, a little north of 
Atlas. 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion’? Job xxxviii. 31. 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow 

shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies a 


gled in a silver braid. 
inuson, Locksley Hall. 
[ME., < OF. plein, F. plein = 
Pg. pleno = It. pieno, L. plenus, falls 
plenty.) Full; perfect. Chaucer. “i 
pleintyt, adv. [ME. pleynly; < plein + -ly2.] 
Fully. Chaucer. ; 
pleio-. For words so beginning and not found 
below. see forms beginning with plio-. ; 
pleiochasium (pli a’si-um),”. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Telov, more, + yágt separation, < yaivery, gape, 
yawn: see chasm.) In bot., a cyme with three 
or more lateral axes. Also called multiparous 
cymeé. < 
pleiomorphic (pli-d-mor’fik), a. [< pana 
hism +-ic.] In bot., exhibiting or ¢ naracter- 
ized by pleiomorphism. : 
pleiomorphism (pli-6-mér’fizm), n. [< pleiomor- 
phy + -igm.] In bot., the occurrence of more 
than one independent stage or form in the life- 
cycle of aspecies, as in certain uredineous fungi, 
such as Puccinia gramin which passes through 
three stages. See heteræcism, Puccinia, Uredi- 
neæ, ete. Also spelled pleomorphism, —_ 
pleiomorphy ( 1i’6-mor-fi), n. [L Gr. Teiv, 
more, + Koph, form. ] 1. In bot., same as pleio- 
morphism.—2. In vegetable teratol., the state of 
a normally irregular flower when it becomes 
regular by the increase m the number of its 
irregular elements. It is due to an excessive 
development. Compare peloria, Also spelled 
teanen a 
lei ous (pli-0-fil’us), @. a 
ees otazor, leaf.) In bot., exhibiting or 
characterized by pleiophylly ; also, having sev- 
eral or many leaves. — s 
pleiophylly (pli’6-fil-i), n. (< pleiophyll-ous + 
-3.) In vegetable teratol., a condition in whieh 
there is an abnormal increase 1m the number of 


pleint, 4. 


x pleiophylly 
leaves starting 


Masters. = aie 
pleiosporous (pli’6-sp6-rus), 4. 
more, 
or containing several or many spores; 
pleiotaxy (pli’0-tak-si), n. [$ Gr. : 
+ rigic, arrangement, order. ] In bot., 
plication of the number of whorl 
production of 
many so-called doubl 


necium, or perianth as a whole, 
pleiothalamous (pli-o-thal’a-mus), @ 


Kei AAanoc, & 
meio, more, + Vážauoc, Palled. 


bot., several- or many-chambered ONL. © Gr. 


pleiotrachea (pli“g-irā-kēʻiñ), n. 
mAeiov, more, + rpaxeta, 

a membranous tube or 
compound spiral fiber. Cooke. 


most (superl, of zoAve, much), 

The name given by geologists, 
Jess vagueness, to the lower div i 
Quaternary or Post-tertiary deposits, or 
division which cannot properly be inc 


to that 


under the designation recent. See Post-tertiary, 


and Quaternary. 

plekt, n. A Middle English form of plech. 

plenalt (plo’nal), a. [< ML. “ple! 
plenaliter),< L. plenus, f ull(see plein and plen ty), 
+ -al,] Full; complete. 


d plenall act I make. 3 
iea J. Beaumont, Psyche, ix. 231. 


plenallyt (plé’nal-i), adv. Fully; entirely. 
{ Ily devoted, Thomas Heyvvood. 3 
roni Soya Beale Ep. Ded. to Fair Maid of the West. 


lenart, a. See plener, 

ines 'yrite (plée-niir’ji-rit), n. [< L. plenus, 
full, + Gr. dpyrpos, silver, + -ite2.] A sulphid 
of bismuth and silver found near Schapbach in 
Baden: it is supposed to be similar in form to 
miargyrite. 

plenarily (plé’na-ri-li), adv. Ina plenary man- 
ner; fully; completely. 

plenariness (plé’na-ri-nes), n, The state of 
being plenary; fullness; completeness. 

plenarlyt, adv. See plenerly. 

plenarty (plé‘niir-ti), n. [< OF. plenerete, per 
erte, fullness, < plenier, < ML, plenarius, full, en- 
tire: see plenary. Cf, plener.) The state of an 
ecclesiastical benefice when occupied; occu- 
pancy by an incumbent: opposed to vacancy 
or avoidance: as, the plea of plenarty (that is, 
piss that the benefice was already filled by 
valid appointment) was urged. 

When the clerk was once instituted . .. the church 
became absolutely full; so the usurper by such plenarty, 
arising from his own presentation, became in fact seised 
of the adyowson. Blackstone, Com., ITI. xvi. 


Tertiary, 


plenary cle altri), aand n. [È ML.plenarius, 
entire, < L. plenus, full: see plenty. Cf. plener.) 


I. a. 1. Full; entire; complete: as, a plenary 
license; plenary consent; plenary indulgence. 
In a vawght ynderneth ys the very self P) 
blyssyd HË was born. And ther sy EARS 
Pai Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 31. 
e King, to shew his Authority of 
Age, remoyed the Arch Enon of York Ha tae ee 
Snel and put in his Place William Wickham, ‘Bishop 
y E sr here Chronicles, p. 146, 
you ith Multiplicity of Authors; 
two is enough upon any Science, provided thi ca 
ey bo 
and orthodox. z Howell, Male one, 
2. In law, noting an ordinary suit which passes 


and formal steps: 


ee te moman tired nary causes in the ecclesi 
dilapidations; (b) suits relating s for ecclesiastical 
in churches; an (c) suits fot ts or sitting-places 


The cause is made a Plenary cause, 
: ; Aylife, Parergon. (Latha 
8. Having full: 5 i i 2 
me en l power; Plenipotentiary, 
in $ 


assem- 
tember, 
LY. 334, 


from a particular point; also, 
that condition in which the number of lentet 
jn a compound leaf is abnormally increased. 
[< Gr. Arto, 
+ ondpoc, seed: see spores] In bot., having 


mõelan, More, 
a multi- 


s— that is, the 


additional distinct whorls, as in 
o flowers. Pleiotaxy may 


affect. the bracts, calyx, corolla, andrecium, 
[K Gr. 
‘bedehamber.] In 


the windpipe.] In bot., < plener + -y2 
trachea containing a 


is'tõ-sën), n. [< Gr. wAetoros, 
Pleistocene (plis’t9-sen), ee SRE) ore 


with more or 3 
ivision of the plenicorn 


Juded opposed to cavicorn. 


nlenalis (in ady. 


mbassador, 1. 
plenish (plen‘ish), v. t. 
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4552 
_ [ME, also plenar; < OF. plenicr, F. 
PIa = PL planer, plenier = Sp. lenero = Pg, 
t. plenario, < ML. plenarius, full, entire: see 
plenary.) Full; abundant; plenary. 


conueid to sitte att the table, 
Anys fost Wener and ryght delectable, 
x Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2761. 
Oute of this woo he will you wynne, 
To plese hym in more plener place. 
York Plays, p. 80, 


pleneret, adv. [ME., < plener, a.] Fully; com- 


pletely. : : : 
y e peple was plenere comen, the porter vnpynned 
te ithe gate. à Piers Plowman (B), xi, 108, 
a Now was Jason a seemely man withalle, . . . 
And goodly of his speche and famulere, 
‘And koude of love al craft and arte plenere 
Withonte boke. Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1607. 


lyt,adv. [ME., also plenarly, plenerliche ; 
plenerai | Fully; completely. 
Not only upon ten ne twelve, 


But plenerliche upon us alle, 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 34, 


I say yow plenerly in a clause. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 187. (Harl. MS.) 
(plen’i-kérn), a. [< L. plenus, full, 
horn.] Solid-horned, as a ruminant: 


(Halliwell) 


+ cornt, 


plenilunart (plen-i-li’niir), a. [< plenilune + 
-ar3.] Pertaining to the full moon. 
plenilunaryt (plen-i-lu’na-ri), a. Same as pleni- 
lunar. See the quotation under interlunary. 
plenilunet (plen’i-lin), n. [< L. plenilunium, 
the time of full moon, < plenus, full, + luna, 
moon: see luna.] The full moon. 
Whose glory (like a lasting plenilune) 
Seems ignorant of what it is to wane. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v, 3. 
plenipot (plen’i-po), n. A colloquial abbrevi- 
ation of plenipotentiary. 

I'll give all my silver amongst the drawers, make a bon- 
fire before the door, say the plenipos have signed the peace, 
and the Bank of England's grown honest. 

Vanbrugh, Proyoked Wife, iii. 1. 

plenipotence (plé-nip’d-tens), n. [= Sp. Pg. 

plenipotencia = It. plenipotenza; as plenipoten(t) 
+-ce.] Fullness or completeness of power. 

A whole parliament . . . endewed with the plentpotence 
of a free nation. Milton, Eikonoklastes, § 6. 


plenipotency (plé-nip’6-ten-si), n. Same as 
lentpotence. 
plenipotent (plé-nip’6-tent), a. [< ML. *pleni- 
poten(t-)s, having full power, < L. plenus, full, 
+ poten(t-)s, haying power: seo potent.] Pos- 
sessing full power. 
My substitutes I send ye, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from me. Milton, P. L., x. 404. 
pronipokentiary (plen’i-põ-ten’shi-ã-ri), a. and 
nm [= pur chipoiensatre = Sp. Pg. plenipoten- 
ciario = It. plenipotenziario, < ML. plenipo- 
tentiarius, < *plenipoten(t-)s, having full power: 
see plenipotent.] I. a. Invested with, having, 
or bestowing full power: as, plenipotentiary 
authority; ministers plenipotentiary. 
I hear the Peace betwixt Spain and Holland is absolutely 
concluded by the Plenipotentiary Ministers at Munster. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 43. 
_ TI, n.; pl. plenipotentiaries (-riz). A person 
invested with full power to transact any busi- 
ness; specifically, an ambassador or envoy to 
a foreign court, furnished with full powers to 
negotiate a treaty or to transact other business. 
A Plenipotentiary is not necessarily accredited to any 
Specified foreign court. Frequently meetings of pleni- 
potentiaries for concluding peace, negotiating treaties, 
etc., are held in some neutral place, so that they may con- 


duct their negotiations and despatch their business unin- 
fluenced by any special power. z 
ee at Blois man mot received the raufoation of 
‘ese sovereigns; but it was executed by their 
Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized. 7 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 23. 
fully e terms or propositions of peace should have been 
y, frankly, and unreservedly laid before the plenipo- 
ries assembled at Utrecht, > tei 
=a fae Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 


\ [< OF. pleniss-, stem 
of certain parts of plenir, < ML. *plenire, fill up, 
eeu eins full: see plenty. Cf. replenish.] 
How art thou then for dt d ished flag- 
mn 5? Reeve, God's Pea or en Ue * Latham.) 
e must be a Jew, inti d, morally fer- 
gir all this a mature ready to bo plenshed from Mor: 
2 5 3 George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxviii. 
Anao furnish; provide (a dwelling) with fur- 
fh ne, ete.; stock (a farm) with cattle, horses, 

TO ements ete. 

mg. and Scotch in both senses. ] 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


plenishin 
plenish, yey (Pish jy, 
LScoten, j Onschold 


We hae gude 
a cart to pre ee 7-0 oy 
por gght Plenishing ei 
ing- i iM, 
a large fier Ul (len? ings 
Sha] 


Plenist (playin 


who mainta; yn an. Ty 
AN taing . : le 
ms that uÑ Plenum +o a 


one who deni 
the reality oic the posehte® is yit 
à Y of empty gy Pility op 
The generality Soe 
T £0 strict a sense 
Plenitude (pleni 
Sp. plenitug e bitid, n 
L. plenitud 
1. Full 


In hima 
Applied 


nd IND 
dance: an? 
Plenitude o W 


? 
to cautels, f subtle Matte 


all stran e 
You know the pleng h 

Yor e plenit 

as well as the circle of hisa the Hae 
X 5 ean 

acon, Advancement 

Where life and Tapt aR eo 
pture fow in Plenitua, 

P: a ; thee Des Plime, 

l een SUltory gi 

2t, Reple j animal fullnes x 


full moon, The moon in her pl ora, 


n yi z in i i 7 
pjenitudinari any ( pl eni-tü-di “Diri-gn) 4 R 
plenist. " Shaftesbury: eee “rian { 
plenitudinary (plen-i-tù'di-nā-ri 
» enitudo (-din-), plenitude, + a a) CO IRON, 
erized by plenit 8 oraa] Chire 


ude, fullness, ore 
plentet, n. A Middle English forma C1 
nity, 


plenteous (plen‘té-us), g 
plentevous, plentivous, HR E 
plentious, plentivos, plentivous, plenteron z 
tuous, ete., < plentif, plenty, < plente, RS 
plenty.] 1. Abundant; copious; fuls nen, 
ful; wholly sufficient for every: purpose or nee 
as, a plenteous supply of provisions, j 

I shall think i plenteo 

To glean the Dobe ep ree 
That the main harvest reaps, 
Shak., As you Like it, ili. 5.101 


2. Yielding abundance; fruitful; productive, 


Toward that land he toke the waye fall right, 
Whiche was callid a plentevous contre, A 
Generydes (E. E T. 3) L181 


The seven plenteous years. Gen. sli 4 


8. Bountifully or abundantly su plied; well 
provided for; rich; characterized by pan 
formerly sometimes followed by of ee 
thing that abounds or is plentiful: as, peit 
ous in grace; plenteous of good fish. 


3 A ev alle Godes 
It is a fair Cytee, and plente oros oe Travels a. 


of all maner cl 
Thy ss a grett Ile and a Plentai R 
tenes Mees Forkingtom, Diarle of Eng. Travell, pe 


ds 
The Lord shall make thee plenteous in oon mill th 


With fruit, and 
iviDg; ous 

ountifulin giv®s; generotsi 
Ide 

charite wor 

$ pore AS D pjoimnan osa 

wise, £0 libel “i f ae 


4}. Bounteous orb 
open-handed. 
Ne beth plentyuous tot 


go valiaunt, 60% yee, «sopii E 
a sano 
2 ir T. 24 


ous, . » 
remembred. k 
=Syn. 1. Copious, ete. < 
plenteously (plen 3 
ous manner; : 
fully; generous ae ve 
J: sam B he 
oon che mowth of n ves 
geus-ne8)! it 
Jenteousness (ponten mance} 0 
Pot being plenteous; 
© 
ply; plenty oprita) fnty; € 
i Jenti taiyi 
plentiful, (p jn great P 7 
dant; ample. ao says Ber m ‘ 
The satirical 1o ne ey pavo aM ; 
þeards, --° ar e a 


ay 
Alcibiades "7 
education, and ® 


r wht 
dy remem) rig! 

rig! 
ful? S abundance) 


plentiful 


ft is common] 


y a more plentif 

‘Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
“st be 

r o fitte: and best beco 
tiful sprint ach yirtue such a steward nd 

P s Pia, go Gth I Donne, Letters, 1xxxix. 


ful in expen con, Expense (ed. 1 


Plentiful is essentia 
juguriant ison jer ample. 
pe profuse "aoe comparison unde ple. 
"s ani enter o-i), adv. In a plentiful 
pity (Pen E abundantly 5 with ample 


„nish 1 
a tifully aA intains planted at set dis- 
apot handsome s0 Remarks on Italy. 
it sent for me to dine with him, 
imes Cashi und very plentifully le we 
the dams “Pococke, Description of the East, I. 59. 
foai Jen'ti-fúl-nes), n. The state of 
pptifalne? iy; abundance. ; 
can i, vt. (<plonty + fy.) To 
gti + enrich. 
s plentooni; in) make our goods to rise, 
VA vith blessings plentifies. 
f Du Cartas'a Weeks, fi , Lhe Vocation. 


A Middle English form of 


A Pontos nanda. [< ME. plentec, plente, 
j fonty plen aior, < L. plenita((-)s, fullness, 


t | COF plente: P aneo, < plenus, full; cf. Gr. 
nyletion, a io E fall seo Julit] Tmt 


' f + akin to t. $ . 
| 1 A abundance; copiousness; & full or 
illness; 3 ees 
qlequate supply; sufficiency. 
be pilles where men geten grot ple nice of Manna, 
or tt pundance than in ony other Contree. 
ja gretter nS Mandeville, Travels, p. 152. 
„ fyer towards the element flew, f 
ait a his mouth, where was grei t plentie. 3 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 239). 
ol gi . . . plenty of corn and w ine. 
Gol git thee Bee den, xxvii. 28, 
have great plenty of very large © in this T, 
Gis eppeneke, Description of the East, II. ii. 86. 
9, Abundance of things necessary for man; the 
date in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
Itne may han togidere al the plente of the lyf. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 6. 
sh Ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise the 
ive, tame of the Lord. Joel ii. 26, 
Thy lopp’d branches point 
Thy two sons forth; ... whose issue 


p 


161 Promises Britain peace and plenty. 
Ls Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 458. 
well 8, A time of abundance; an era of plenty. 
i Peace, 
ji Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, - 


Shak., Hen. V., V. 


do man will goe at Christmas to gather Cherries in 
ere there be puenty in Summer, he may be de- 
ed; so here these plenties haue each their seasons. 


35. 


a, ie Capt. John Smith's Works, TI. 196. 
m of plenty, S rn. = > 

yer ól m plenty, See horn yn, Plenty, Abundance, 

p. 3h tren Profusion, Thes rds are in the order of 


o 
Plenty is a full supply f ; 
he pply, all that can possibly be 
iw itel or etanece is a great plenty, as much ns can be 
£ ahindance that, Exuberance is an overflowing plenty, an 
awe of tho hat bursts out with fullness: as, the exuber- 


harvest, Profusion i re = 
te scattere - Profusion is a plenty that is poured 
jal tater of wore profusion naturally applies to a large 
A lies to eat, Py w, a plenty of food; a profusion of 
ousi wout that Exuberance and profusion may mean an 
me, needs to be restrained or reduced. See 


Me Enough j au 
på they cae Old proverb. 
yal want, cast in of their abundance; but she of her 
often With an Mark xii. 44. 
jit ten whlch aes ae of thought and a splendour of dic- 
i of the aug ao satisfied the highly raised expecta- 
te il institutions orc? NO [Burke] described the character 
at ns of the natives of India. 
One bound Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
6, Of mingle ble blush, one white-empurpled shower 
oo Haris foe ssoms, where the raptur'd eye 
R e talt prof oy to joy, and, hid beneath 
a m, yellow Autumn spies. 
tal al, a. Bej Thomson, Spring, 1. 112. 
Being j i i 
sur ittica uS in abundance; plentiful: an 
al ne © noun, now chiefly collo- 
‘a thers Meyned hina Jit; 
jo tag Jent, fest Aa sler vpon two palfrayes, and leide 
€ her theyr and erbes gente and clothes, and 
ef a Ym, ynne softely, d 
! he may, Merlin (E. E. ii 
ity Hehee not leso at t) Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.), ii. 301. 
La hissy e maye haue he moost buta lyne or an hoke: 
Je mple treatys Store plentee of his owne makynge, 
i Tey ulinna p shall teche hym. à 
ak Hey ae formed t iers, Treatyse of Kysshynge, fol. 2- 
iM Ni Water Sea reg, those countries where shrubs are 
fr abourers ra Goldsmith. 
let Plenty, their wages will be low. 
uy Hevg (Plënum) Franklin. 
ENN al; 2%. [< L. plenum, neut. of 


Sei 
Space; eee 1. The fullness of 
© opposite of vacuum: also 


plenytidet, n. 


pleochroism (plé-ok’rd-izm), n. 
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used to denote fullness in general.—2, A quan- 
tity of a gascous body in an incloged space 
AE would remain there under normal 
atmospheric pressure.— Ple 
. mum method (or sys- 
ie aT a len seh a aa 
£ a a a g & a ve: il 
vitiated or heated air is forced ont oydi ieee i iis 


[Irreg. (appar. aft le if de) 
y plenus, full, + E. uT A full tides flood. 


Let rowling teares in i 
ORLO ares in pleny-tides oreflow, 
For losse of England's second Cicero, 
Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 


ished with water, there being a pleochroic (plé-6-kr6/ik), a. ES Gr. rAéov, miei, 


more oe Xpt, color, + -i¢.] Exhibiting pleochro- 
iam 1 he epithet includes dichroic and trichroic. 
A so P goeh romatic, pleochroous, polychroic.— 
il eochroic halo or aureole, a spot within a mineral 
(for example, biotite) characterized by strong pleochroism, 
Such spots are frequently observed in sections when ex- 
amined under the microscope, and are usually immedi- 
ately associated with microscopic inclusions. 
ioe 6 n.,  [<pleochro-ic 
-ism.] In crystal., the variation in color ob- 
served in some crystals when viewed in differ- 
ent directions, due to the fact that the rays hav- 
ing vibrations in different planes suffer absorp- 
tion in different degrees. In general, a uniaxial crys- 
tal may be dichroic, or have two axial colors, corresponding 
pectively to the ordinary ray, whose vibrations are trans- 
totheaxis, and the extraordinary ray, with vibrations 


parallel to axis; biaxial crystals may be trichroic, and 
the axial colors are generally taken as those determined 
by the absorption of the rays which are propagated by 


vibrations parallel to the three axes of elasticity. Tour- 
malin is a striking example of a dichroic species, epidote 
and hornblende of trichroic species, A more general cpi- 
thet for both is pleochrot 

{< Gr. 


pleochromatic (plé’6-kro-mat’ik), a. 
Théo, Tew, more, + ypapa(s-), color, + -ie.] 
Same as pleochroic. 

pleochromatism (plé-6-kro’ma-tizm), n. [< 

nleochromatic + -ism.] Same as pleochroism. 

pleochrosus (plé-ok’r9-us), a. [<pleochro-ic + 
-ous.] Same as pleochroic. f 

pleodont (plé’d-dont), a. [< Gr. 77éue, full, + 
bdob¢ (ddovr-) = E. tooth.] Solid-toothed: op- 
posed to calodont. A 

pleomastia (plé-6-mas’ti-ii), n. {NL., < Gr. 
miéwv, more, + pacrdc, one of the breasts.] The 
presence of more than one nipple to one mam- 
mary gland. & 

pleomazia (plé-9-ma’zi-ii), n. (NL., < Gr. mtw, 
xheiov, more, + patéc, Ionic and epic for pacréc, 
one of the breasts.] The presence of a greater 
number of mammary glands than is normal. 

pleomorphic (plé-d-mér’fik), a. [< pleomorph-y 
+ -ic.] Same as pleomorphous. Ë. R. Lankes- 
ter, Nature, XXXIII. 413. 

pleomorphism (plé-d-mér‘fizm), n. [< pleo- 
morph-y + -ism.) 1, Same as polymorphism. 
Nature, XXX. 433.—2. Same as pleiomorphism. 
pleomorphous (pl d-mor’fus), a. [< pleomor- 
ph-y + -ous.) Having the property of pleomor- 

phism ; Pe Salt re Gees ab 
omor e’6-mér-fi), Nn. n TEW, 
sr Ms ane form.] 1. Same as poly- 
morphism.— 2. Same as pleiomorphy. M 
pleon! (plé‘on), 1. [NL., < Gr. mtw, TAR 
more: see plus.) In bot., & term proposed by 
Nägeli for those aggregates of molecules which 
cannot be increased or diminished in size W th- 
out changing their chemical nature, as meis 
guished from micelle, oY aggregates that can be 
so increased or diminished. See micella. oy 
pleon? ( 16’on), n. [NL., < Gr. mi éav, Bore 
TAÀÉELV, TEW, sail, swim.] 1. mn Orust acii D 
abdomen: distinguished from cephalon ( head 
and pereion (thorax). C. Spence Bate, Eney C. 
Brit., VI. 634.—2. The tail-spine or telson of 
some crustaceans, as the kin g-crab: so named 


"ge D, : s x ts 
ven, on the supposition that it represen 
By een correlated with thoracetron and 


venal),a. [< 
piona EA oaen i Tydomen of a crusta- 
cean. [Rare. 
1é’6-nazm), n. 
pleonas P teonasmo, <L. pleonasmus, £ Gr. 
= jeovagpisc, abundance, exaggeration, m gram. 
pleonasm, 
abound, <74 
much: see plus 
the use of more 
ress an idea. 
ntention is to Pr 
cuity or force. 
The first surplusage the Gri 


Pleonasm may be justi 


asifaman could heare me 


Jeon? + -al.] Of oF pleroma (plé-ro/mi), n. 
[= F. pléonasme = 


7 $ h 
mpcovaten, be or have too muel 5 
oe heia, more, compar. of zoži A 
1. Redundaney of aes: s 
ds are necessary to ex- : e as 7] 
Ae fiable when the pleromatic (plé-ro-mat’ik), a. 


esent thoughts with particular perspi- 


eckes call Pleonasmus 1 call plerome (plé’rom), n. 
t fault; as if one sho 

him too full speech) jana is no grea saw it with mine eyes, 

say, I heard it wit th his heeles, or see with his nose. 

m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 264: 


plerome 


2. A redundant phrase or expression; an in- 
stance of redundancy of language. 

Harsh compositions, pleonasma of worda, tautological 
repetitions, Burton, Anat, 6f MeL, p. 25. 
3, In med. excess in number or siz¢.=8yn, 1, Pleo- 
nasm, Verbority, Tautology, Cireumlocution, Periphraza, 
Verbiage, Redundancy, by pleonasm ja meant the employ- 
ment of more words than nsual, or of redundant words, 
When properly employed, it i productive of a high degree 
of emphasis, by Verbority is meant an é sive nse 
of words; it arises from a natural gift of fuen pression, 
which has not been sufficiently chastened and corrected. 
++» Tautology arises from verbosity, and may he defined 
as ther ition of the same idea in different words, . « e 
Circumlocution ia another characteristic of verbosity; it 
means a roundabout mode of speech, where, instead ofa 
direct statement of meaning, the words are multiplied to 
an unnecessary extent. When properly employed, this isa 
recognized figure of speech, periphrariz, Periphraria 
ís also known as circumlocution, but the term periphraria 
generally refers to those cases where the figure is used with 
effect, while circumlocution refers to its faulty us Pe- 
riphrasiz may be defined as naming a thing indirectly by 
means of some well-known attribute, or characteristic, or 
attendant circumstan J. De Mille, Rhetoric, $4 27, 24, 
20, 132, 218, Verbiage and cerbosity are contemptuous 
words, rerbiage being more often applied to the things 
said or written that are verbose : as, his ech was mere 
verbiage. Pleonasm and peripkraris are terms of rhetoric, 
with some general use; the others are In common nse. 
Redundancy expresses without contempt the fact that 
more words are used than are necessary. 

A work on style might fitly take, from these documents 
which our Government annually lays before all the world, 
warning instances of confusions, and illogicalities, and 
pleonasms. H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 208. 

A relentless clock that has curbed the exuberant re 
bosity of many a lecturer before me. Nature, XXX. 135. 

“Tn fine,” added he, with his asual tautology, “it is 
right that a man should do his duty.” 

Motley, Dutch Republie, I, 279. 

The circumlocutions which are substituted for technical 
phrases are clear, neat, and exact. Macaulay, Dryden, 

As the master [Pope] had made it an axiom to avoid 
what was mean and low, so the disciples endeavored to 
escape from what was common. This they contrived by 
the ready expedient of the periphrasia, They called every- 
thing something else. Lowell, Study Windows, 

Verbiage may indicate observation, but not thinking. 

Treing. 
. Jacked the eritical sagacity or 
ondemn and strip away his own 72- 
dundancies. D. G. Mitchell, Kound Together, p. 104. 
pleonast (plé’o-nast), n. [<$ LGr. mieóvacro, 
abundant, < Gr. meováčew, abound: see pleo- 
nasm.] One who uses more words than are 
needed; one given to redundancy in speech or 
writing. 

Ere the mellifluous pleonast had done oiling his paradox 
with fresh polysyllables . . . he met with a curions in- 
terruption. C. Reade, Ward Cash, xxv. (Darieg) 

pleonaste (plée’d-nast), n. [So called in allu- 
sion to the four facets sometimes found on each 
solid angle of the octahedron; < LOr. zZedvas- 
toç, abundant, rich, < Gr. zeovatew, abound: 
see pleonasm.) In mineral., same as ceylonite. 

See spinel. y ; z 
pleonastic (plé-9-nas’ tik), a. [= Sp. pleonds- 

tico = Pg. pleonastico, < Gr. *x2eovaactiKog, Te- 

A. É Pesta ic 

dundant, ¢ 7/2dvaaroc, verbal adj. of x/zovdcer, 
abound: see pleonasn.] Characterized by pleo- 
nasm or redundancy; of the nature of pleonasm; 
redundant. = a anes 
pleonastical (plé-9-nas ti- 
tic + -al.] Same as pleon ’ 
pleonastically (plé-o-nas ti- al-i), adr. 
leonastie manner; with redundancy. — 
pleonexia (plé-6-nek’si-ii), n. (NL, ¢ Gr. T40- 
véfia, greediness, £ TALovEKTIC, greedy, grasping, 
having or claiming more than one’s due, z/fwr, 
mieiav, more, + exec’, hold, have.] Morbid 

greediness or selfishness. ih 3 

pleopod (plé’6-pod), n. [< Gr. «fev, swim, at 
moc (zod-) = E. foot.] One of the abdominal 
limbs of a crustacean; a swimmeret. The pleo- 
s are the typical natatory limbs, or swimmiog-feet, suc- 
ceeding the pereiopods or walking-feet. EA 
pleopodite (plé-op -dit), n. [<pleapod + -ite?.] 
A 


pleopod. = 

PER [NL., ¢ Gr. x7 fjpoua, & 
filling up, < TAnpotv, fll up, < xtjpns, full: see 

lenty.) 1. Fullness; abundance ; plenitude: 
in gnosticism, the spiritual world, or world of 
light, ineluding the body of eons. 

In his system he |Heracleon] appears to have regarded 
the divine nature as a vast abyss in whose pleroma were 
gons of different orders and degrees — emanations from 
the source of being. Encyc. Brit., XL 1. 


2. In bot., same as plerome. 


He [Wordsworth] . - 
the hardy courage to 


) a. [< pleonas- 


In a 


[< plerona(t-) 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to the pleroma or fullness 


f divine being. 
Si r , BNL. (Hansie N 
¿ Gr. zpena, a filling up: see pleroma.} <. 
In rae fiaism, Same as pleroma.—2. In bot., the 
cylinder or shaft of nascent fibrovascular ele- 
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plerome 


ments at the growing-points of the axis of 


plants. 
Enclosed by 
ont of which th 
of the central part of the shoot or 
has been termed plerome. aay 
Jerome-sheath (pld’rém-shéth), n. in 00" 
US limiting layer of surrounding cellular tissue 
which incloses ordinarily a group of fibrov ca 
cular bundles: with some authors the same as 


bundle-sheath. 


cellular mass, 
he Lites 
root are formed ; this 

Eneye. Brit, IV. 92. 


this/theperiblem] is a central 
è fibro-vascular bundles and t 


s he < Gr, TANPOUA, 
pleromorph (plê ro-morf), 7 pe 

h, form.] A kind of ps udo- 
a filling up, Hope, form ] kind of pse 1 


the filling of a ¢ y 
al of some species with 
val substance. 

[NL.] Same as 


morph formed by 
the removal of a eryst 
another mineral or miner 
plerophoria (plé-r0-f0’ri-ii), n. 
plerophory. > 
Rlerophary (plé-rof’d-ri), n. [< NL. plerophoria, 
< Gr, xAnpooopia, full conviction, certainty, < mån- 
pogapsiv, give full satisfaction or certainty, in 
pass. be fully convinced, £ =A7p7S, full, + ¢é pew 
= E. bearl.) Full persuasion or confidence; 
perfect conviction or certitude. [Rare.] 
Young men apprehend not the necessities of knowledge, 


3 Nerophory and abundance. 
mn amo ra aet T. Adams, Works, I. 317. 


Abraham had a glerophory that what was promised God 
was able to aeons Barrow, Sermons, II. iv. (Latham.) 


-The plerophory or full assurance of faith, 
pun TOENN, Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 8. 


plesancet, plesauncet, ”- Obsolete forms of 
pleasance. 

plesantt, plesauntt, a. Obsolete forms of pleas- 
ant. 


leshi, n. An obsolete variant of plash1. 
lesiarctomys (plé-si-irk’to-mis), ». [NL., < 
Gr. xAyoioc, near, + NL. Arctomys, q. V.] A 


Miocene genus of sciuromorphic rodents, some- 
what resembling marmots. 

Plesiochelyide (plé’si-6-ke-li’i-d6), n. pl. 
[NL., < Plesiochelys + -idæ.] A family of pleu- 
rodirous turtles, typified by the genus Plesio- 
chelys. They were distinguished by the total absence of 


the mesoplastral element in the plastron and the union of 
the pubis above with the epiplastral. They were of Meso- 


zoic age, 

Plesiochelys (plé-si-ok’e-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mAnoioc, near, + xéAvc, a tortoise.] An extinct 
genus of turtles, typical of the family Plesio- 
pice. 

plesiomorphic (plé"si-d-mér’fik), a. [< plesio- 
morpli-ous + -ic.] Same as plesiomorphous. 

plesiomorphism (plé’si-6-mér‘fizm),n. [< ple- 
siomorph-ous + -ism.) crystal., the relation 
of crystallized substances the forms of which 
closely resemble each other, but are not abso- 

Intely identical. 

[< Gr. 


plesiomorphous (plé’si-6-mér’fus), a. 
rAjoloc, near, + popoi), form, + -ous.] Nearly 
alike in form; exhibiting plesiomorphism. 

Plesiopid (plé-si-op’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Ple- 
siops + -idæ.] A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, pita by the genus Plesiops, generally 
embraced in the family Pseudochromidide, ` 

Plesiops (plé’si-ops), n. [NL., < Gr. xAno/0¢ 
near, + Gy, eye, face.] A genus of pseudo- 


P. 


An animal of the 


pl 
pleteret, n. 
plethora (pl 
ory; = F. pléthore = 
= It. pletora, < NL. p 
ness, in med, plethor 


TAH pHC, 
pathol., 


ness of the blood-vessels, 


te absoln 
7 5 Overfullness in 


is 
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pen The Aue has a fixed quadrate 
a postorbital bar, and no free paroceipita 
ee em ure amphicmlou th neurocentral snti 
only two of them compo: acum., 1 
headed. The © yeball he lerotic ring of | 
the teeth are soc keted in a single row in both ja 
order contains many gene a of gigantic fish-] 
from the Trias, Lins, and Chalk, whose affinities 
the chelonians, notwithstanding the wide ditference in 
form. The order is also called Sauropterygia, but Plesio- 
sauria is its prior and proper name. See cut under Ple- 
aiosaurus. | Pe ; 
plesiosaurian (plo’si-g-sivi-an), a. and n. [< 
Plesiosauria + -an.] I, a. OF or pertaining to 
the Plesiosauria; plesiosauroid; sauropterygian. 
TI, n. A member of the Plesiosauria; a plesi- 


osaur. DR - 

Plesiosaurida (plé’si-O-si’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Plesiosaurus + -idæ.] A family of gigantie 
animals represented by the genus Plesiosaurus 
and related forms, having both fore and hind 
limbs perfectly natatory. The pterygoids diverge 
backward, and do not overlie the basisphenoid, and there 
are small infra-orbital v: es inthe palate. ‘They lived 
from the uppermost Tri: to the Cretaceous epoch, 
Some of the species were huge dimens S. 

plesiosauroid (plé‘si-9-si’roid), a. [<plesiosaur 
+ -oid.] Resembling a plesiosaur; plesiosau- 
mana Own: = 

Plesiosaurus (plē”si-ĝ-så'rus), n. [NL. (Cony- 
beare), < Gr. Anotoc, near, + caipoc, lizard.) “A 


dominal ribs are 


Skeleton of P/estosaurus, with diagrams of the more important 

parts. 

A, skull: Na, nasal aperture; Px, premaxilla. B, left fore limb: 
#, humerus; X, U, sanlas and ulna; v, f, x, radiale, imtennedium, 
and ulnare of carpus; 1, 2, 3, distal carpalia; Me, metacarpus; 7, 
phalanges. C, dorsa) vertebra, with X, ribs, and XO, ventra 
tions; C, centrum ; neural arch. D, left hind limb: Æ, femur; 
T, tibia; F’, fibula; 7, 1, /, tibiale, intermedium, and fibulare of tar- 
sus; 1, 2, 3, distal tarsalia; Af/, metatarsus; PA, phalanges. 


genus of Reptilia, typical of the order Plesio- 
sauria, and formerly conterminous with it, now 
restricted to forms from the Upper Triassic 
(Rheetic) and the Liassie, as P. dolichodirus, 
with extremely long neck. 


plesiret, x. A Middle English variant of plea- 


sure, 


plessimeter (ple-sim’e-tér), n. Same as plex- 


imeter. 


plet (plet), n. [Also plete, plitt; < Russ. pletii, 


awhip.] A whip, especially one of the form 
used by the Russian penal administration for 


the chastisement of refractory prisoners. 


‘There is an 


A other flagellator, however, called ihe plete, a 


ip of twisted hide, which is still retained at a few of 


the most distant Siberi i 7 the 
incorrigible, erian prisons, and only for the most 
ments have h 


on whom irons, the birch, and other punish- 
had no effect. Encyc, Brit., XIX. 762. 

A Middle English form of plead. 
See plet. 

A Middle English form of pleader. 
eth’o-rii), n. [Formerly also pleth- 
Sp. plétora = Pg. plethora 
lethora, < Gx. m2nbópn, full- 
b, a, < 72700c, fullness, < 724- 

© or become full, < y 727 in miyprAdvat, fill, 
L. plenus, full: see fulll, plenty.) 1. In 

overfullness of blood; aredundant full- 


letelt, v. 
ete2, n. 


ELV, 


At the sume time he is ful i ith a 
,, and consumed with ma empty, pee ee 
a Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 910. 
Character at present is like a person in a plethora, 
tely dying from too much health, 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 


any respect; superabun- 


Your 


A plethora of dull fa a 
ie eo ctis... especially the character- 
He ot... . [this] volume on ancient history. 


Athenzeum, Jan. 7, 1888, p- 11. 
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Plethoretic 
t 
ak un 
TAM pide ¢ A 
ne oy AGG 
hes full nan 
Charged with flui 
mn any Se S s; 


nse, pen 
And late tl 

1 le na 
Its former strengi a 


> e or 


At lengt 3 
that ma vAN brol 


corpulency, 
The Pocket, 
‘That still space 


Mey et ee SS Ree 


Dlethorie ” % Ky 

Plé-thor’}. AIE 

th pletky «d, 
yh, 


; “i 
hory+ (pleth. ora 
plethora, (pleth el) t 
Plethospongiæ (plē-t 
Sola sgl fullness, 
Sollas’s classification 
mastictora, reation of sp 
plethron, 
plethra ( 
ancient Greece 
being the squa 
feet. 
of this square, 
English feet. 
plethysmograph (plé-this’ms 
= ateni, Pte enlarge (foe 
be or become full, z/6ivew, snake, 
xZybic, fullness), + a make ful 
ment for obtaining Eea An instr, 
changes in the volume of a part fines E 
especially as dependent on the a TN 
blood in it. The part, as the arm, is ST a 
zama ma surrounded by water, which ‘Sioned ped 
owed omei in a tube as the volume increases erg. 
plethysmographic (plé-this-m6-graf’ik), a. [( 
plethysmograph + -ic.] Of or pertaining ' 
the piethy mogron or its use, Medical News, 
XLIX. 276. 
pletingt, n. A Middle English form of pleading, 
pletourt, n. A pleader; a lawyer. 
pleugh, pleuch (plūċh), n. andv. Scotch fonts 
of plow. TE 
pleugh-paidle (plich’pa 
Scott, Old Mortality, xxxv. «NL 
pleura! (plö'rä), 7.5 pl. pleure (er E ‘ile 
Gr. xAevpa, a rib, in pl. (also in eine) i Ba 
side of a triangle, a page of a hoo ride] 
m2evpóv, a rib, pl. mževpá, the ribs, ae il orit 
The principal serous membrane o which 
the shut sae, having & sera ig reflected 
lines the walls of the chest, and 18 10A ir 
the surface of each lung. other, Bah 
right and left, completel Te 
is divided into a parietal 


hd-spon’y.3 
oie Pon J8), n. pl. Ty 
T0)y0ç, Sponge) 1? 
ges, sane net i 
no 
plethrura (pleth‘ron 


IX. TAEO pov ( ae da 


On 


pi pl 


f).) Ta 


sal), n. A plow-stafi 
[Scotch] 


TERG 


termed 
plant-eating 


pleuræ are 


" í the 
The teeth of th Patho 


tremely numerous 


anat., the J 
osing 
aposing 


3. In compar. 
of the rings Con 
arthropod or art 
the tergum 
crustaceans © 


the norma 
under thorax. T 
costalis. (0). A“ pe 
monary portion. 


‘i the par 


ricar 


aCA l 
Pleuracan thus: 


nthide 

kan’ thi-de), n, pl. 
jius ide.) A family of 

mth canthini, typified by the 

r oe a » body was moderately long; 

mms: N terminal and well slit; 


pjeuraca 


Ma, the ise ort armed with an anterior 
te end, the second extending 
A a al fin; the ls were double, 
raj mand diphycel the pectorals 
Vey of cartilaginous rays, and the 
Om, + the teeth had two divergent 
i) + denticle. The species lived 


Permian periods. 5 
v-kan-thi/ni), 2. pl. Wi, 
mig mus T inte] AD oair or ae ies 
Purac "y Xonacanthint and Ichthyotomi. 
er ago called 4 
wv 15! ; ‘ 
: pacanthini ig ya-kan’thoid), a. and n. 
ig the Pleurat anthidæ. 
of the family Pleuracan- 


e pile acanth. 
3 Po perde pjg-ra-kan “ thus), n (NL, 
te pracant, < Gr. meup, & rib, + ăxavla, 


2 remarkable oxtinet genus of fishes, 
$ Aho family Pleuracanihidæ. 


iil [< pleural +-al.] Ofor 


] 
yal), @ 
jia TUY z ura or the plourw: as, the 
h ye tain B iment of the lungs; the pleural cav- 
a earalin Jeffusion or adhesions, Also pleurie 


1), 4. [< pleuron + -al.), 1. Per- 
ora pleuron, or tot he ribs or the 
collectively ; costal; situated on the side 
horax or chest.—2. Lateral, in general; 

n the side of the body: correlated 

l|, ventral, ete. —8. In arthropods, 
ertaining to an arthropleura, or plourite: ap- 
iod to the lateral limb-bearing section of an 
i tween the sternite and the ter- 


grthromere, be 


48 a pleural sclorite; a pleural segment of a 
thoracic somite,— Pleural facet of the movable pleu- 
mola crustacean, the anterior part of a pleuron which is 
crarlapped by the preceding pleuron in flexion of the body. 
-Pleural spine, a spine connected with a pleuroid. G. 


(NL., < Gr. weupa, 


Pour A key 
pleuralgia (plj-ral’ji-), n. 


BIR deside, + d2yoc, pain.) Pain in the pleura or 
y to side; pleurodynia. 
ins, senralgie (pld-ral’ik), «. [< pleuralgia + -ie.] 


Pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 
pleuralia (pl-ra/li-ii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
‘pleuralis, < Gr. w2evpd, the side: soe pleurall, 
ts pleural.) In sponges, spicules forming a fur. 
E. B. Slodze. ; 
taf. f pleurapophysial (plé-rap-d-fiz’i-al), a. [< pleu- 
. ropophysis + -al.] Having the morphological 
1 6 character of a pleurapophysis; of the nature of 
ide, arib; costal; costiferous. 
eut. Hetrapophysis (plé-ra-pot’i-sis), n.; pl. pleu- 
; fieplyscs (-862). [NL., < Gr. mAeupóv, a rib, 
A a process: see apophysis.] A lat- 
ra Hee of a vertebra, having the morpho- 
he Characterof a rib, or forming a true rib. 
y Nain in the thoracic region of the spine are com- 
the entra a developed, and moyably articulated bothwith 
ent and with the diapophyses of the thoracic verte- 
Röstly rad ibs in an ordinary sense. They are 
\ other parts of the spinal column, 


thoy are then ri 
Ut ornet 


mentary in 

raions vote’ very evident, ‘as in the cervical rib: 
they Dont tes including ma uae itho a 
ath dive the tubercle gorarterial foramen in front, and pro- 
Tee Pleura) known as anterior on the transverse 
ente ath ees are also by some considered to 
ped and movabl ateral mass of the human sacrum. 
tibs often = y articulated pleurapophyses, form- 
aon, 88 in various cue into the sacral as well as cervical 
Ree s a in all of this class more 
x nder epp oo eSSory processes called uncinate. 
te Series ine In serpents they run in un- 
tun (eee tege.) TA BS a and assist in locomotion. 
l T Cut under drago Lep iles they support a pata- 
itari n Owen's nom gon); in the cobra they spread the 
oO oat ios to the Fears the term pleurapophysis 
t: ony part of a rib, the gristly part 


lal cartilage bii 
er © being calle > grisi 
Nentarthre and endoskeleton hemapophysis. See cuts 


TON (plé-viy’ 
(thay “ (Plo-tiir’ thron), n.; pl. plewrar- 
watt) MAT, < Gr. mheupa, a D anoo 
Meren t articulation of a rib. Thomas, 
the oreooli = 

Reside 4 (plö-rek-bol'ik), a. 


Verip © ESBO 
nible or eah thro 


Ded 


k [< Gr. mevpá, 
Wing out: bolic. 
Ca g out: see ecbo ie.) 
8 ay ett of the sid of protrusion by a forward 
litin ert: Core a of the containing tube, 
Athy eked from ; ated with aerembolic, and 
% pleurembolic, [Rare.] 
ERN from the condition of full 
BAe ch the process of introversion, 
ube MaS vanety is introverted 
wards. 
the bolic (lb ankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 652. 
St tga, *em-bol’ik), a. [< Gr. wAevpd, 


Dap Rae N 
f à putting into: see embolic. ] 
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) 
Introversible or e 
by a backward rr 
which it sinks, 
acrecbolic, ¢ 
[Rare.] — 
It (the pleurec varies 
eae Sipe ant cas 
pleurembolic, Lankester, Ene 
pleurenchyma (pli- eng’ ki-mii), n, [NL., < Gr 
Thevpd, the side, + čyyvua, what is poured in: 
see enchymatous, parenchyma.) In bot the 
woody tissue of plants. See iroud-cell, 


apable of being withdrawn 
ovement of the parts into 
as an evert: correlated with 
and distinguished frorn pleurecholic, 


n] may be called 
cholic tubes 
. Brit., XVI. 65 


pleurenchymatous (plö-reng-kim’a-tus), a. K 
pleurenchyma(t-) + -ous.] Of, pertaining to 
oe ore Sek of pleurenchyma. j 

pleuric (pld’rik), a. eural + ic] $S 
ae DT ); [< pleural + -ic.] Same 

pleurisy (plé’ri-si), n. [Formerly also plurisy 
partly associated (as in the equiv, ML, plurior, 
pluritas, plethora) with L. plus (gen. pluris), 
mor if implying a plethora of blood; <I’. 
pleurésie = Pr, pleurezia = Sp. pleuresia = Pg. 
pleuriz = It. pleurisia, < LL, pleurisis, a later 
form of the reg. L. pleuritis: see pleuritis.] 
Inflammation of the pleura. It may be acute or 
chronic. ead may or may not be accompanied by effusion. 
b e; sion må, ° Sel S, 5 [i `} 
fismionmhagial Alo calla Werte sone as 
The Pleuriziz stabs him with desperate foyl 
Beneath the ribs, where scalding blood doth boy]. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
Virtue in a chafe should change her linen quick, 
Lest pleurisy get start of providence. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 194, 
Dry pleurisy, pleurisy without effusion. 
pleurisy-root (plé‘ri-si-rét), n. A plant of the 
milkweed family, Asclepias tuberosa : so named 


e isy- clepias tuberosa). 
x. Part of the Inflorescence of Pleurisy-root (Asclepias tubero 

2, The root and the lower part ofthe stem. a, a flower; 4, the anthers 
and the stigma; ¢, the fruity o, a seed, 


from its medicinal use. 
weed. | (olori), n. [< Gr. nfeupd, the side 
leurite (plé’rit), n. r. reupd, side, 
LS ~ite2.] 1. In arthropods, a pleural sclerite; 
a lateral piece or segment of a somitie ring or 
somite, between the tergite and the sternite.— 
2. Ina restricted sense, the lateral or pleural 
art of an abdominal segment of an insect. i 
pleuritic! (Plö-rit'ik), a. [< L. pleuriticus, < Gr. 
TAevpiriróç, Suffering from pleurisy, < «/eupirte, 
pleurisy: see pleuritis.] 1. Pertaining to or 
suffering from pleurisy: as, pleuritic symp os 
or affections; a pleuritic patient.—2. Causing 
or bringing pleurisy. i 2358 
For while the eflluence of the skin maintains 
Its native measure, the pleuritic Spring 
i by. P 1 te 
Slides We Art of Preserving Health, iii. 
pleuritic? (plö-rit'ik), a. [< pleurite + -ic.] 


g ment of a somite.—2. 
: pleural, as a seg om aad 


kal), a. [< pleuritic? + 


-T a 
tial P 
al] Bama Ere ae * NL., ¢ L. pleuritis, < pleurocolic (plö-rğ-kol'ik), a. 
pleuritis (pijat tis) tey D iTe, E oratthe a rib, + I 
p the side: see pleural] Same as costocolic.—Pleurocolic ligament. Same as costo- 


Gr. TAEVPITG, 
ede), < meupa, 
as pleurisy. | N aul 
astic (plé-ro-blas t15), 

pion ronan + Baraords, & germ.] 
the Peronospore®, produci 
outgrowths which serve asi 
ani ee Pide, + Bpaxlor, a 1 
Toe 7s: same as Cydippe, 1. 
genus of ctenophorans: same Ns), ee 


pleurobranchia! as {NL., < Gr. zżevpá, the 


pleurobranchi@ (ë) 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


2, Pleurobranchia? (plö - 


< Gr. zżev- pleurocollesis (plö 
In dot, in Gr. 
cular lean i 

stori ary. pleura. r $ 
ea TNL Pleuroconchet (plé-r6-kong’ké), n. pl. 

the A < Gr. x/expa, the side, + xóyan, a mm 

‘A suborder of inequivalve Conchifera, compris- 
ing the families Aviculide, Pectinidz, Spondy- 


Pleuroconche 


side, + 3a) ya (NL. branchie, sing. branchia), 
gills.] A pleural gill; a branchial organ borne 
upon an epimeron of any thoracie segment of 
a crustacean, Some of the thoracic segments, as in the 
crawfish, may bear on side four branchix, a coxopo- 


ditic podobranchia, ant and posterior artbrobran- 
chim, and epimeral pleurobra 


1 wang'ki-#), n.e pl. 
[NL., < Gr. rzevpá, the side, + een gilts.} 
Same as Pleurobranchiata, J. E. Gray, 1821. 
pleurobranchial (plö-rġ-brang'ki-al), a. [< 
pleurobranchial + -al.| Of or pertaining to a 
pleurobranchia: as, a pleurobranchial process. 
Pleurobranchiata (plö-r-brang-ki-å'ti), 7. pl. 
[NL., nent. pl. of pleurobranchiatus; see pleu- 
robranchiate.| An order of opisthobranchiate 
gastropods, whose gills are tufts on the sides 
under a fold of the mantle, and which have gen- 
erally a spiral shell in the adult as well as the 
young. Also Pleurobranchia, Tectibranchiata, 
pleurobranchiate (pli-ré-brang’ki-at), a. [< 
NL. pleurobranchiatus, < Gr. =7+vpa, the side, + 
ßpáyxıa, gills.] 1. Having pleurobranchim, as 
acrustacean.— 2, Having gills along the sides; 
fically, pertaining to the Pleurobranchiata, 

or having their characte 
Pleurobranchide (plé-ro-brang’ki-dé), n. pl. 
ENL., < Pleurobranchus + -idæ,] A family of 
notaspidean nudibranchiate gastropods, typi- 
fied by the genus Pleurobranchus. They have dis- 
tinct buccal tentacles forming a veil, branchiæ on the 
right side of the body under the border 
of the mantle, a proboscidiform mouth, 
and numerous falciform marginal teeth 


on the radula. 

Pleurobranchus (plé-r¢-brang’- 
kus), n. (NL., < Gr. x/evpa, the 
side, + Bpáyxta, gills.) A genus 
of nudibranchiates, typical of the Pieuretranchas 
family Pleurobranchic membranaceus. 
Pleurocarpi (plé-ro-kiir’pi), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
rievpd, the side, + Kapros, fruit.) A division 
of bryaceous mosses in which the fructification 
is lateral on the stems, having proceeded from 
the axils of the leaves. Sometimes called 
Pleurocarpe. 
pleurocarpous (plé-r6-kiir’ pus), a. [$ Gr 
merpa, the side, + xapzéc, fruit.) In bot., hav- 
ing the fructification proceeding laterally from 
the axils of the leaves, as in some mosses. 
Sachs. = igs 
pleurocele (plé’rd-sél), n. [< Gr. s/+upd, the 
side, + xj7n, tumor.) Same as preumocele, 
pleurocentral (plé-rg-sen’tral), a. [< pleuro- 
centrum + -al.) Of or pertaining to a pleuro- 
centrum; hemicentral. 
pleurocentrum (plö -sen‘trum), n., pl. pleu- 
rocentra(-tri). [NL., < Gr. xZevpi, the side, + 
xévzpov, the center.] One of the lateral ele- 
ments of the centrum of a vertebra; a hemi- 
centrum. 


P 


other invertebrates, noting a nery ) 
necting a cerebral with a pler ral ganglion, 

Pleuroceride (plé-rd-ser’i-dé), n. ph 
Pleurocera + -ide.J A family of teenioglossate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Pleurocera. 
Tt comprises a great number of species, mostly occurring 
in the fresh waters of the United States, referred by the 
old writers to the melanians. They are distinguished, 
however. by their unfringed mantle, want of a distinct 
male organ, and oviparity. ‘Also called Ceriphariidæ and 
Strepomatidæ. ete 
pleurocele (plö rO-sél). n. 


[< Gr. zAevpa, the 


leu- side, + xotZov, a hollow, neut, of xoi/o¢, hollow. ] 


One of two lateral spaces of the posterior part 
of the splanchnoceele of a brachiopod. 
I propose to give the name pleurocales to these spaces, 
i y their position as side chambers. 
SDR a? pidon, Trans. Linn. Soc., XLV. iii. 210. 
[< Gr. zZeupor, 
L. colon, colon: see colon?.) Same 
colic ligament (which see, under costocolic). 
o-ko-lé’sis), n. [NL., < 
fevpa, the side, + KdAryow, a gluing, ¢ 
xoazav, glue, < xd/4a, glue.] Adhesion of the 


NL.. 
xóyxn, a mussel, shell.} 


lide, Ostreidæ, and Cham idee. 


Pleurodeles 


i -lë YL.J A genus 
Pleurodeles (plé-rod’e-léz), n. (NL. us 
ae failed amphibians, typical of the family 
Pleurodelide. : £ 
Pleurodelidæ (pli-ro-del’i-de), n. pl- [X S 
Pleurodeles + -idæ.] A 
failed amphibians, typified 
rodeles. They have palatine tec! 
series diverging behind, cn CO ata Rae: 
x i esses, Which are 5 
Tae T aphenold toothless; and A postfrontal 
arch, sometimes ET D 
Pleurodira (pli-r6-di‘rii), n. NL.: S 
paara]. A superfamily of tortoises l 
the neck bending in a horizontal plane, eng 
nelyis ankylosed to carapace and pinion oe 
includes the recent families Sternotheric ef 0- 
docnemidide, Chelydide, and several extinct 
ones. Chelodines is a synonym. | : 
pleurodiran (pld-x-dr'ran), KS Same as pleuro- 
irous. er. Nat, XXT. 36. 
dirous. Amer À NE < Gr. 


Pleurodires (plé-ro-di’réz), n. J Gr 
masupa, the a e, + derph, the neck.) In Gray's 


classification, a suborder of tortoises whose 
necks bend sidewise; the pleurodirous tor- 
toises: same as Pleurodira. 
Chelydide. 7 
pleurodirous (plö-rõ-di'rus), a. [< Gr. wAevpa, 
the side, + deipy, the neck.) In Chelonia, bend- 
ing the neck sidewise: momig those tortoises, 
as the matamata, which thus fold the head and 
neck in the shell: opposed to cryptodirous. See 
cut under Chelydidæ. $ 
pleurodiscous (plö-rô-dis'kus), a. [< Gr. m2evpá, 
the side, + dickoc, a disk.] In bot., attached 
to the sides of a disk. š 
pleurodont (plé’rd-dont), a. and n, [K NL. 
*nleurodus (pleurodont-), ¢ Gr. xAeupd, the side, 
adobe (ödovr-) = E. tooth.) I. a. 1. Ankylosed 
to the side of the socket, as teeth; laterally fixed 


by the genus Pleu- 


th in two longitudinal 
in of 


pl. [NL.: see 


Anterior Part of Right Ramus of Lower Jaw of an Iguana, showing 
Pleurodont Dentition. 


dontes; not acrodont: as, a pleurodont reptile. 
TI. n. A pleurodont lizard; a member of the 
Pleurocontes. 
Pleurodontes (plé-16-don’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of *pleurodus (pleurodont-): see pleurodont.] A 
group of pleurodont lizards, comprising such 
as the American iguanoids. J. Wagler, 1830. 
pleurodynia (plö-rõ-din'i-ä), x. [NL., < Gr. 
mäeupá, the side, + ddiv, paini In pathol., 
pain in the muscles of the ches 
pleuro-esophageus (plé-r9-é-s0-fa’jé-us), n. 
[NL., < Gr. xAeupd, the side, + viségayoc, esopha- 
s.] A band of smooth musele-fibers connect- 
ing the left pleura behind with the esophagus. 
pleurogenic (pl en’ik), a. [< Gr. m2evpá 
ae side, + -yevýç, produced: see -genous.] 
ieee from the pleura: as, pleurogenic 


parallel with the ovary. 
pp. of gyrare, turn: 
§ the ring on the th 
lly. 

ira-tus), a. 
pleurogyrate, 
+ ep-a-fi'tis), n, [NL., 
wrap (ýrar-), liver, + 
Inflammation of the liver 


Gr. zAevpoe ad 
J] One of the’ 
e or Die 


rib 


i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
A fli of 


A family of gradient or Pleurolepis (pli-rol’e-pis), n. 
1 
Pleuroleura (plö. 


Pleuroleuride (pli-r9-lu’ri-de), n. pl. 


[< pleuro- Pleuronecti 8-15 wie 
ide (plé-ro-nek’ti- pl. 
< Pleuronectes aah a Se Ta 


lous fishes, of the suborder Heterosomata, or 
flatfishes, or 


Giinther, 


ie low, thus 
Upper and Lepidopsetta bilineata, 
Inthe 
i he ee ime it includes all the 
on one side; one surface is colored, the other colorless; àn 
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fossil pyenodont fishes, typified by the genus 
Pleurolepis. By some they are united with the Dapedi. 
ide. The vertebral column was homocereal, the fins had 
fulcra, and the body was not very high. They flourished 


è Liassic. Also Pleurolepide. ¥ 
in the R ae 


© side, + Zexte, a seale.] The typi- 
of the Pleurolepidide, having rib- 
f scales, whence the name. Agassiz. 
ro-li’rii),7. [NL.,<C eupd, 
the side, + Zevpéc, smooth, level.] A genus of 
nudibranchiates, typical of the family Plewro- 
leuride. Also called Dermatobranchus. 


maerpa, t 
eal genus 
like rows 0) 


i [NL., < 
Pleuroleura + -idæ.] A family of inferobran- 
chiate nudibranchiate gastropods, typified by 
the genus Pleuroleura (or Dermatobranchus), 


"hey are destitute of specialized branchiw, and respi- 
Tinis effected by the skin. Also called Dermatobran- 


chidæ. 


pleuromelus (plé-rom’e-lus), 7.3 pl. plewromeli 


(1i). [NL.,< Gr. m2evpá, the side, + jéAoc, a 
limb.) In teratol., a monster with supernu- 
merary limbs attached to the lateral regions 


of the trunk. 


See cut under pjeyromonadide (plé’rd-mo-nad‘i-dé), n. pl. 


NLE., < Pleuromonas (-monad-) + -ide.] A 


family of pantostomatous flagellate Infusoria, 
typified by the genus Pleuromonas. 
malcules are free-swimming, and naked or illoricate, and 
have a single lateral or dextral flagellum and no distinct 
oral aperture. 

Pleuromonas (plé-rom’6-nas), n. 
mAevpá, the side, + NL. Monas, < Gr. pováç (10- 
vað-), a unit: see monad.) The typical genus of 
Pleuromonadide. P, jaculans is an example. 


pleuron (plé’ron), 
< Gr. xevpdr, a rib: see pleural.) 
piece, part, or aspect of the body; especially, 
the side of the thorax: chiefly used of inverte- 
brates. 
or part of any somite below the tergum and above the in- 
sertion of the legs; an epimeron. 
the flattened lateral sections of a thoracic or pygidial so- 
mite, lying on each side of the axis or tergum. 
under Trilobita. 
thorax; the pleural part of any one of the three thoracic 
somites, 
side, called from their position the proplewron, mesopleu- 
ron, and metapleuron, according to their respective seats 
S 4 Sin 3 on the prothorax, mesothorax, and metathors 
in the jaw: distinguished from acrodont.—2. Pjeuronecte (plé-ro-nek’té), n. pl. 
Having or characterized by pleurodont teeth or `of Pleuronectes.) d 
dentition, as a lizard; belonging to the Pleuro- nectidæ. 


Pleuronectes (plé-ro-nek’téz), n. 
tedi, Linnwus), < Gr. tAevpd, the side, + rAxr7¢, 
a swimmer.] A 
name to the fam 
conterminous with the family, later variously 


restricted. By most recent writers the name has been 
limited to the group typified by the common plaice, P. pla- 
tessa, sometimes to the few species much like this type, 
sometimes extended to a larger assemblage. 
has been used for the turbots, otherwise called Bothus and 
Psetta. By others still it has been employed for the genus 
otherwise called Arnoglossus. 
acceptation it includes flounders of northern seas, having 
the eyes and the color on the right side, the colored side of 
each jaw usually toothless, the blind side with close-set 
teeth in one (rarely two) series, the body ovate or elliptical, 
the small scales ctenoid or cycloid, the lateral line nearly 
straight or more or less arched anteriorly, and the small 
gill-rakers widely set. About 12 species of Pleuronectes 
in this sense are found in North America, a majority of 
them on the Pacific coast, as P. (Platichthys) stellatus, the 
aa flounder, one of the largest and most important. 
. (Limanda) ferrugineus is the sand-dab of the Atlantic 
coast. P. (Pseudopleuronectes) americanus is the mud-dab 
or winter flounder, common on this coast from New York 

ae ao K Oa aleve nlonremectia Colgcs 
; is h pleuronectid (plö-rõ-nek'tid), n. and a. I, n. 
A flatfish; any member of the Pleuronectidæ; a 

eca pleuronectoid. 


These ani- 


[NL., < Gr. 


n.; pl. pleura (-rä). (NL., 
A lateral 


Specifically —(a) In Crustacea, a lateral piece 
(b) In Trilobita, one of 


See cut 
(c) In entom., the lateral section of the 


There are consequently three pleura on each 


[NL., pl. 
The flaifishes. See Plewro- 
[NL. (Ar- 


genus of flatfishes, giving 
ily Pleuronectide, formerly 


By others it 


In a common European 


. a. Of or pertaining to the Pleuronectide. 
[NL., 
A family of teleocepha- 


the Anacanthini pleuronectoidei of 
comprising the flatfishes or flounders. 


of California, one of the Pleuronectidz. 


rder, 


representatives of 
A with both eyes 


e head is unsymmetric: 


and ineludin, 


„t 
limits, it urhot, Plaice 


Mbrace 
nomy of the We? those ue 
operele and othe halil 
ie pacute snout, ang 006s, lite 


nice and turbot, 
euro: i a 
I leuronec rad (Plog. 
16 genus P; 
ronectide or 
en AY 
pleuroneetid, 
leuronectoide 
{I See pleur 


leuroncet 
T leurone 
nember of 


ldz. 
i . 
Pertopathia (Plö-rò-pathri 
me Pi, the side, + Tábor a i) Me N 
1e pleura, f suring 7} ih 
Pleuropedal De eo 
the side, + L. ves (pe l Da, 
ing the side of iE 
cally ie of a l 
pleural with a ranglion wh ¢ 
Ta pedđopleurt ernglion, ag in ug 
pleuropericarditis (pli.r9. perik 
INL, < ir. meup, the DaS pe Nitty n 
A, + T -itis.] Inflammation of pp trdim, 
1e pericardium, Aa 
pleuroperipneumony (Plö-rõ-per. 
ce a peewropneumonia T 
‘operitonea ri 
» Pleuroperitonza} (plots. 


per’i-to-né’al), a. {< plewroperitonen + al; 
of or relating to the ln ' 


i (plbrg 
“onectoid.] 3 


(Plö-rõ-peq’ 


Nia, 


PNY rnG), 


In zool. and anat. 
and the peritoneum or the 
ity or periviseeral cavity stage B boa. 
mal when it is not divided by a 7 ane ip 
phragm) into a pleural or oan (dia. 
toneal or abdominal cavity. 1¢ j ae eae 
early embryo by the splitting of the lamin et A 
inner or splanchnopleural and outer or somalopleand 
layers, and the union of the latter layers of right 4 Mat 
sides in the ventral midline of the body, 
pleuroperitoneum, pleuroperitonæum (plè 
ro-per“i-to-né’um), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. reps, the 
side, + repirdvacor, peritoneum: see peritoneum) 
A serous membrane, representing both pleura 
and peritoneum, which lines a pleuroperitoneal 
cavity, as in vertebrates below mammals. 
Pleurophthalma (plé-rof-tlal’mii),n. pl. [NL, 
< Gr. xAeupd, the side, + éo6a2péc, the eye.) 4 
group of toxoglossate gastropods with the eyes 
at the external borders of the tentacien on 
prieme the famine Conidee, Pleurotomide, a0 
Cancellariide. z - r 
pleuroplegia (plö-rọ-plē'ji-ä), Pid Er at 
mevpd, the side, + xryi, % stro + conjugal 
plegia.] Absence of the power 0 t thug 
movement of the eyes to therightor pec 
convergence may be preserve 5.5 4), " 
pleuropneumonia (plé7r9 veg lung: 


riebpa, the side, + 


umonia.] 


i to cattle, t 
tagious disease, peculia toe ; 
lungs and the pleura, Supp ae 
by some i an 
i 5 in 
nized as far ts 


in all the countrie k 
in southern Africa, and in Au 
it causes are fr 


y 


vades u 
becomes solidified, a 
later stages TI 
into broad ye 
ungs 2 be 
surface of te ae ed to a single lovy, w 


vi 
tire lung. A lung pecomes Y 


ts of coug! 
the animal may re 
or acute stage, a 
come greatly 286 ny in 
weeks, ending fà! 


over, OF. 


§/r0-PUS)s a Ota ha 


E. foot] 
jn the ge) 


sectivora): 
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optera 
es z kind of parachute. 


heirs & having the abdominal spir: 


uated on the acles pleural, or sit- 


dorsal part of the ventral seg- 


ic 


NL., < Gr. ments; specifically. ini 

pl. (NL. RED OEE, cally, of or pertaining to the Pleu- 
N ump, buttocks] ror opposed to landrosher ai 

containing the n- Dr. Horn exhibited seven species of Pleo 7 

ie ee son O 3 members of that ERS ieee three were new, and aipportad Che 
i i qi” same as Lope- nus whi ht ate Dr. Le Conte of the position of this ge- 
a ye “ate “ nm ie D h Hie sted was a Laparostict, and not a Pleu- 
m @ aie ont 3 * cii A icorn. Amer, Naturalist, XXII. 951 
hl [< Pleuropygia Pleurosticta (plé-rd-stik’ ta), 7 TNL. pL 
iid Bh £ a (plé-r6-stik’ta), n. pl.  [NL., pl 
de Pleuropygia., of pleurostictus: see pleurostict.) In entom., 
h, [< Gr. zZevpd, one of the two main divisions of the family 


In bot., having 
ele against one edge 
„with the cotyledons 


Scarabeide, including those forms which haye 
the abdominal spiracles (except the anterior 
ones) situated in the dorsal part of the abdor- 
inal segments, forming rows which diverge 
strongly, and with the last spiracle ‘i: 
usually visible behind the elytra. 
The ligula is always connate with the men- 


root, + 
h the radi 
that 18 


the pleura, ~ í 
Jeural cavity. 


ph, p y tum, and the lary 
a ABN om 4 NL., , 2 arvæ have the lot 
ite. “ri-d@), Me pl, 1 = maxillæ connate. The other ae es 

f A family 0 e Ni / js Laparosticta. Also Pleurostictica, 

Gh, ome to the order ba lo- pleurothotonic (plé’r9-tho-ton’ik), 
ay dre “resented by the genus Plouro- “a, [< pleurothoton-os + -ic.] Per- 

24 me vad an extremely elongated body with taining to, of the nature of, or affect- 
yo hey ertobrio, and a long Sn te ed with pleurothotonos. 

k haeta ‘thelr owas havo psca pleurothotonos (plé-r6-thot’d-nos), 
la Meridian OCES es virus), n. [NL < Gr. n. [NL., < Gr. Tevpólev, from the 
ly jeurosaur ts (plö-r zi an lizi rd.] An extinct side (Ç Zeupa, the side, + ev, from, 

mew rib, a Ca ier pa iypical of the an adverbial suffix), + zévoc, ten- 
re en O lizard-like rep mag) Saar sion: see tone.) Tonic spasm in 
a fenly Pleurosuride , toni), n (Nn, < Gr. which the body is bent sidewise: 
and penrosigma, Oe cine tie lotter Si 1 2 ee with emprosthotonos and 

mahi Let erp ae 3 ss opisthotonos. 
ipl tho 810, a species ue 
ni) inns of Dialomacce containing SEP tore: Pleurotoma (plj-rot’6-mii),n. [NL. 

1 7 en the valves show, with a g0 A I arck, 1801),< Gr. m? 4, the — Pleurotoma 
which the Vee yf lines, capable, under high (Lamarck, 1801), < Gr. w/eupa, the batytonica, 
Dis scope, 2 series 0 le iehi of resolution into side, + -rouoc, < Téuvew, Tapet, cut. ] 
al.) wers aada tovora Jaa excellent tests In conch., the typical genus of Pleurotomidæ : 
ura Ai, and therefore 1U em i so called from the notch or slit in the outer 
cav- for the power O ba W a lip of the aperture. Formerly tbe name was used for 
sni. Pleurospondylia, (plé“19 pon- dil’ =i), h pl. ali the members of the family, but it is now restricted to 
dig. (NL, (Gr. evar, arib, + ordvduroc, avertebra. forms more or less like P. babylonica. — de 
ee | Cl One of the pri- Pleurotomaria (plé71r9-tO-ma’ri-ii), n. (NL. 
the mary groups (Defrance, 1826), < Gr. 

Into into which Aevpd, the side, + ropd- 
ii Reptilia axe di- prov, prop. dim. of Tóuoç, a 
visible. It is cut, slice, ¢ répvew, TapE, 

ne clinraetonrt by eut.] The typical ge- 
the ae man Ass nus of Pleurotomariide. 
iM, Bee rer ine Skele Chelon bræ upon one an- Pleurotomariidæ (plö- 
ura arenaer the Skeleton afe lno. other, and of the ro-tOm R-II i-dé), n. pl. 
neal maia be oe tt Prius, forming the cara- ribs upon these [NL,, < Plewrotomaria + 

fut amd characteristic of Pleurospondylia. vertebre (and by S; ily of scuti 

Bigtmnlarenebas Verpandedaews the absence of Ie) A family of scuti- pi uyoromaria anglica, 
mo | aeaa: Gemaddgonalpiate; transverso pror branchiate gastropods, fom noras 

LS p > c! e 2. 1e 
he plastron. cessesirom all the typified by the genus 


vertebræ), this fix- The anima 


Pleurotomaria. 


pleurotropous (plé-rot’r9-pus). 


pleurovisceral (plé- 


plevint (plev’in), n. 


j Sad (plekst), a. 


1 has the muzzle simple; p 


plexus 


ingeet on the side. Such flowersare especially adapt- 
ed to beea, Vhaseolua, Lathyrus sylceetria, ard Penal 
myrtifolia are examples, Compare notetribe and sterno- 


tribe, 

e a. [< Gr. riai 
på, the side, + tpézecv, turn.) In Dot., having 
the faces flat: noting the stems of certain spe- 
cies of Selaginella, Compare goniotropous, 
euro’ 6-vis’e-ral), a. (< Gr. 
x/evpa, the side, + L, viscera, the internal or- 
gans: see visceral.) Pertaining to the side of 
the body and to viscera: specifically said of the 
connecting cord or loop between a pleural and 
a visceral nervous ganglion of an invertebrate, 
as a mollusk, Also visceropleural, 

[Also plevine, < ME. *pler- 
ine, OF. plevine, plevigne, pleuvine, plevene (M L. 
plevina, pleurina, pluvina), & pledge, warrant, 
assurance, < plevir, pleivir, pleuvir, plivir, also 
r, pluver = Pr. plevir (ML. retlex plevire, 
plivire), promise, engage, pledge, give in pledge, 
warrant, < L. præbere, profier, offer, give ( præ- 
bere fidem, give a pledge): see prebend. Cf. 
pledge and replevin, replery.] Tn law, a warrant 
or an assurance, 
plex (pleks), v.i. [<plerus.] To form a plexus. 
plexal (plek’sal), a. [< pler-us + -al.] Of or 
rtaining to a plexus. 
[< L. plesus, plaited (see 
plexus), + -ed?.) Plaited, netted, or made 

Hae plexitorm. 
plexiform (plek’si-form), 4. 

twining, plaiting 


[< L. plerus, a 
(see plexus), + forma, form.) 
1. In the form of network; complicated. 
Quincy. — 2. In anat., specifically, formed into 
a plexus, as nerves; plaited; plexed. 
pleximeter, plexometer (plek-sim’e-tér, plek- 
som’e-tér), n. [< Gr. 77750, percussion (< riha- 
cew, strike: see plague), + pétpav, measure. | 
In med., an elongated plate, composed of ivory, 
india-rubber, or some similar substance, from 
14 to 2 inches in length, placed in contact with 
the body, commonly on the chest or abdomen, 
and struck with the percussion-hammer, in di- 
agnosis of disease by mediate percussion. Also 
nlessimeter, plegometer. 
pleximetric (plek-si-me 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining 
its use. 
plexomete 


trik), a. [< pleximeter 
to the pleximeter or 


r, n. See plerimeter. eae 

plexor (plek’sor),. (NL. irreg. < Gr. mi0, 
percussion, £ 7/4caev, strike; see plague.) That 
which strikes in percussion; & percussion-ham- 
I 


mer. 
lexure Y 


lek’gūr), n. [< L. as if “plezura 
interweave: see 


a) ity being secured by the union of superficial bony plates : ej a tentacl e simple, and 9 
om. f iatowhich the ribs and vertebræ pass, forming a carapace there is no frontal veil, the tenteo e eee t K nearl (ML. ?), ¢ plectere, pp: plexus, 
and isi futher earried ont by the development, e erati _¢6\eyes on Redicels Ce Meine re doped, plerus.] An interweaving; a texture; that 
‘alls of the thorax and abdomen, of dermal bones, usually { and lateral fringes, but no cirri, pro- which is woven together. 
Gn Mein omber, of which one is median and asymmetrical, ject from the sides; the shell is plexus (plek’sus), n. [< L. plerus, an inter- 
al: nee ers Jateral and paired, the whole forming a plastron. trochiform, and has a deep slit in weaving, twining, plaiting, < plectere, PP- plez- 
ate ha contains the single order Chelonia or Testudi- the outer lip, leaving a fasciole on ent g, sa i lat BASA plait 7 {A 
in pat s alone contrasted with Herpetospondylia, Pero- the completed whorls; the opercu- us, Interweave, e, p ti ary, wee h . i 
ug! fanla itd Stchospondytia collectively, which together lum is horny and multispiral or network; any collection of intimately coheren = 
: le Ohlone oe pote these wona, also cuts subspiral. Sour Ne ee m parts, as of an argument. S 
3 Cri HAST ae iane peaa habiting deep tropical fee cle sedent and consequent relations are therefore not 
ng: Mavspondy lian (pld"x9-sp on-dil‘i-an), a. and eee ies hes Jeno ft ne PES TERN eect! ees SANKE tute a plexus; and this plexus 
an the ribs eo rondia + -an.] I. a. Having stone. E "he Linssic Pleurotomaria pervades nature. “Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXI. 286. 
the ire xed immovably upon the vertebrie; lica. An ancient genus, ranging from the Devonianto A perfect plexus of ideas that mutually support and in- 
ced ti A ihe Plewrospondylia, as a turtle or riag is Poreeliia, of which atypical He uzori. terpret one ‘another. ‘Eneye. Brit., y A 
a i Chelonian; testudinate iojd (plé’rg-td-ma'‘ri-oid), 4. and 2, In anat an interlacing of nerves, vessels, or 
sn, J 0 Jeurotomarioid (plo 1? 0 £ _ In anat., an: t ; 
a turtle o A member of the Pleurospondylia, as a Pi T. a. Of or relating to the Pleurotomariidæ. hers; a net-like arrangement of parts, or the 
pith, Hetrosteal ci “TT n. A species of the family Plewrotoma- 
ap + al plé-ros’té-al), a. [< pleuroste-on riidæ 
tin ot .] ateral and c U a AmaE: z lë 5-tom/i-dé), ™ pl. NL., 
tet a bird’ à costiferous, as a part Pjeurotomide (plé-r0 1), Me J i 
si ia s sternum; pertaining to ‘the pleuros- 5 Pleurotoma + Adee) ah foly are 
45 Denr to gastropods, typified DY : 
cat boros'ta sate ga Oral indle- th 
be i {zlp-r0s"t@-on ; n., pl. pleurostea toma. Most of them have the shell spin suture 
st Ti TAeupá, the side, +f ċoréov, a mprolonge canale g species, sometimes known as fissure- 
st reas Mith., the anterior lateral piece of Tt contains about 500 Sree aig and Pleurotomia. 
as whi St-bone: that el shells, See cuts under Lachesis à < Pleurotoma 
8 a th forms the’ ‘element of the sternum Jeurotomine (pld-rot o-min), a. L 
rai iculate: ee process and with which pe “inel.] Ot or related to shells of the genus 
i mtosteon, and anguished foe lophosteon, preurotoma. a Ik 
i nate ; osteon. See cuts under «a (plo-rot/o-moid), 4. ° 
rik and epipleur : leurotomoid. (pl -ro © Dto ato the 
gabi ; ura. P. +-oid.] I.a. Ofor relating to 
eens eurotoma . e 
m A x stér’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., FE ee omida. Hee ora oranda 
bree Urtles, ae æ.] A family of pleuro- ~ Tf, n. A shell of the family ho Cer-sā’lis) 
the A ented by the genus Pleu- pleurotransversalis (ess INL. < Ge. 
The we arshield anon had a mesoplastral bone and “|. pl pleurotransversales (-lez). F S 
the ods “cles lived Auri the entoplastron wasrhomboidal. +’ Dri t leura, NL. transversalis, Q- T- 
i trosto e Onit end Cretaceous) ie alae muscular slip arising from me 
0 Ney UM (pld-r6 eS cess of the seventh cervices ver- 7 
jë Ts of rv, tib (p pa pecersnum) n. [NL.,< transverse pocos Cinto the top of the pleural i 
è] petroso ACE turtles, ty the chest.] A ge- tebra, and ins ps i Me 
Gr i 8: ical of the family sac. a T. TAEVI e amenan 
ie Chis Be 3 Be y Jeurotribe (pls aC aie the voan ee H 
ic Yet tit Š SOrD 0E) mia Bice, t a Seti zygomorphic one eS- ofthe plexus are named in the figure- = 
Tir | (pls‘ns side: said o 7 rtilization by ex- 5 A F 
RE x4 D16’15-s¢3 > p eross-fertill: y di d: especially said of 
j T, -stikt a z ed for arts so disposed: y si 
fe uy tnd, the aay a. [CNT pleurostic- pecially adp ieh the stamens and styles are FP evicate iiai membranes chiefly com] 
2 1 prick, st Side, + orixróç, verbal adj. ternal aid, n y turned a3 0 strike the visiting à ; 
so arranged 


ab: see stigma.] In entom., 


plexus 


of minute anastomosing blood-vessels, as the 
choroid plexus, and of similar arrangements of 
nerves of the spinal and sympathetic systems. 
—8, In math., n system of one-fold re Llops. 
— ic plexus, the network of sympathetic nerves on 
ane a front of the abdominal aorta, betw pene 
origins of the superior and inferior mesenteric arte Ee 
Also called intermesenterie plexus.— Auerbach’s pies 
an extensive gangliated plexus of nerves lying i x io 
the longitudinal and the circular Jayer of the smal ` n + 
tine, Also called myenteric plexus. Axillary P ats 
Same as brachial pleru Basilar plexus. Same arant 
verse sinus (which see, under sinus). — Brachial plexu $ 
See brachial, Cardiac plexus, one of the thre great 
prevertebral plexuses of the sympathetic, amato ie 
upper thoracic region in front, and between i he Ro a 
and the pulmonary artery, where these vesse ae 
contact. It receives the cardiac branches porn ha ea 
vical ganglia and those of the vagus ner das nae 
the nerves which supply the heart, togethe h Sc 
smaller branches whch contribute to the ne i Ip: 
ly of the lungs. That division (the smalle: whic h jies 
ti the concavity of the arch of the norta is Gls ie 
superficial cardiac plexus, while the deep cardiac 7 zan 
is placed behind the arch of the aorta, between it it 
the end of the trachea.—Carotid plexus. See carotid. 
—Caudal plexus, Same as coceygeal plerus.— Caver- 
nous plexus, (a) The continuation of the car otid ple 
us in the cavernous sinus. (b) The continuation of the 
prostatic plexus, supplying the erectile tissue of the pe- 
nis. Also called cavernous nerces.— Cervical piezan the 
network of nerves formed by the anterior divisions of the 
four upper cervical nerves, giving off numerous nerves to 
the head, neck, and chest, and the phrenic nerve to the 
diaphragm. A similar plexing of posterior divisions of 
the three upper cervical nerves is known as the posterior 
cervical plerus.—Choroid plexuses. See choroid.— Cil- 
iary plexus, a fine gangliated network formed from the 
ciliary nerves, spread over the choroid, and within the cili- 
ary muscle, from which the nerves of the cornea, of the 
ciliary muscle, and of the iris are derived.— Coccygeal 
plexus, the connection formed between the anterior di- 
visions of the fourth and fifth sacral and first coccygeal 
nerves.— Celiac plexus, the sympathetic plexus of the 
celiac artery, continued from the solar plexus, and divid- 
ing into the gastric, hepatic, and splenic plexuses.— Colic 
Jexuses, divisions of the superior and inferior mesenter- 
c plexuses accompanying the colic arteri Coronary 
plexus. (a) One of two plexuses, right and left, de- 
rived from the cardiac plexus, and accompanying the re- 
spective coronary arteries, (b) Same as gastric plexus (b). 
— Cystic plexus, a secondary plexus of the hepatic, to 
the gall-bladder.— Deep jugular plexus, a plexus of lym- 
phatic vessels extending along the internal jugular vein 
to the base of the cranium.—Deferential plexus, the 
continuation of the vesica] plexus upon the vasa deferentia 
and the seminal vesicles.—Diaphragmatic plexus, the 
phren plexus.—Dorsispinal plexus, a network of veins 
nyesting the arches of the vertebræ, and receiving branches 
from the contiguous muscles and skin of the back.— Epi- 
gastric plexus, the solar plexus, or solariplex._Esopha- 
geal plexus, plexiform branches of the pheumogastric 
nerve on the esophagus. Also called plerus gulæ.— Gas- 
tric plexus. (a) One of two plexuses, anterior and poste- 
rior, formed by the left and right vagus nerves respective- 
ly. (Ù) A secondary plexus of the cæliac, accompanying the 
gastric artery, Also called coronary plerus.— Gastro- 
epiploic plexuses, secondary plexuses of the hepatic 
accompanying the gastro-epiploic arteries. 


penying the 
of the branches of he inferi 


Same as 
a sympa- 

t lateral part of the 
g the artery of the same 


he epi- 
Intermesenteric plexus, Bane 


J secular pl i 
lexuses in the substance of neate 


uscle-fibers.—Intrasp: 
Prek of veins investing the spi Sa a 
i mbar, vertebral, and lateral sacral veins. 

Hest? the upper part of the 


1s : 
rounding 


sympathetic ple: 


to the diaphragm, arisi 


anserinus. 
Plexus an rvi mediani, the bundles from the eighth 


hat go to form the median nerve,— Plexus 
prachialis, the brachial plexus. — Plexus cervicalis, the 


anserinus ne 
cervical nerve t 


cervical plexus.— 


xus which accompanies the phre 
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ng from the semilunar 
Same as parotid plexus, — Plexus 


Plexus choroideus, the choroid ple 


Gs of a lateral ventricle.— Plexus choroideus inferior, 


5 id plexus 
the choro! vedas, the choroid plexus of the third ventricle, 


horoideus ventriculi lateralis, the choroid 


roideus m 
— Plexus c. 


of the fourth ventricle. Plexus cho- 


lexus of a lateral ventricle.—Plexus choroideus ven- 


triculi qu 


arti, the choroid plexus of the fourth ventric] 


—Plexus choroideus ventriculi tertii, the choroid plex- 


usofthethird ver 
er ganglion, Or ga 
Plexusgulæ. 5 


the lumbar plex 
balis, trunk of the vagus.— Plexus patellæ, the plexi- 


form network of the kneepan, formed by cutaneous nerves, 
the long saphenous.— Plexus sacralis, the s 


of the 


especially 


ntricle.— Plexus ganglioformis, the low- 
anglion of the trunk, of the vagus nerve,— 
ame sophageal plexus,— Plexus lum- 
— Plexus nodosus, the ganglion 


eral plexus — Plexus submucosus. Same as Meissner's 


plexus, — 
formed 


Posterior cervical plexus, a plexus often 
by the internal branches of the posterior divisions 


of the first three cervical nerves.— Prevertebral plex- 


uses, the three 1 


sympathetic nerv: 
cavity of the thorax, í 
known as the cardiac, solar, and hypo; 
Prostatic plexus. (a) The continuation of the y 


arge median plexuses formed by the two 
situated in front of the spine, in the 
bdomen, and pelvis, and respectively 
stric plexu. 


plexus supplying the prostate body. (b) A plexusof veins 


surrounding the 


base of the prostate, formed mainly from 


the dorsal veins of the penis.— Pterygoid plexus, 2 close 
network of veins covering both surfaces of the external 


terygoid muscle, receiving tributaries m, 
ing to the branches of the internal 1 
emptying into the internal maxill 
plexus. (a) A close net of large v 
part of the pubic arch, between the layers of the 
ligament, and mainly derived from the dorsal y 
penis or clitoris. (b) The lower section of the sa 


tly correspond- 
lary artery, and 
vein.— Pudendal 
isoccupying the upper 


sof the 
al plexus 


(@).—Pulmonary plexuses, the two plexuses, the anterior 
and posterior, formed by branches of the vagus and sympa- 


thetic on the fror 


nt and back side respectively of 


each lung 


at its root.—Pyloric plexus, a secondary plexus of the he- 
patic, accompanying the pyloric artery.—Renal plexus, a 
plexus formed of nerves from the semilunar ganglion, the 
solar and aortic plexuses, and the smallest splanchnic nerve, 
accompanying the renal artery and terminating in the 


substance of the 


kidney.— Sacral plexus. (a) A plexus 


formed by the union of the lumbosacral cord and anterior 
divisions of the three upper sacral nerves, together with 


a portion of that 


tion are the superior and inferior gluteal, gre: 


sciatic, pudic, an 


back of the pelvis, tributary to the middle sacr 
Sacrococcygeal plexus, the series of loops formed by the 


of the fourth. Its branches of distribu- 


d muscular. (b) A plexus of v 
al vein.— 


anastomoses of the external branches of the posterior di- 
visions of the first three sacral nerves, the fourth and fifth 
posterior sacrals, and the posterior coccygeal.—Santori- 
nian plexus, the pudendal plexus of veins.— Solar plex- 


us, the largest of 


uated at the upper part of the abdomen, behind the 


the three great sympathetic plexuses, sit- 
to- 


mach, and in front of the aorta. It consists of an intricate 
network of nerves, associated with ganglia, receiving the 
upper splanchnic nerves and some branches of the vagus, 
and giving off numerous branches which accompany the 


arteries to the principal viscera of the abdomen, co 
tuting secondary plexuses. Its two principal mass 
and left, are known, from their form, as the sen 


sti- 


ganglia. Also called epigastric plexus, solar ganglion.— 
Spermatic plexus. (a) A small plexus, derived from the 


renal and aortic 


plexuses, accompanying the artery to the 


testis in the male, to the ovary and uterus in the female. 
(b) Same as pampiniform plerus.—Spiral plexus, the 
plexiform arrangement assumed in the spiral lamina by the 


nerve-filaments given off from the spiral ganglion of the 


cochlea.—Splenic plexus, onc of thedivisions of theceeliac 
plexus, accompanying the splenic artery into the substance 
of the spleen.— Subepithelial plexus, the delicate net- 
work, formed by the terminal filaments of the ciliary nerves, 
ramifying on the basement membrane of the ectocornea, or 
surface of the cornea proper, beneath the epithelium.—Su- 


Perficial jugular 


jugular trunk fromt! he occipital, ear, and temporal regions. 
— Superior dental plexus, the series of Joops formed 


by branches of th 
which the filame: 


Prarenal plexus, 


he dental nerves of the upper jaw, from 


nts given to the teeth are derived.— Su- 
a secondary plexus derived from the 


solar plexus, terminating in the suprarenal body, and re- 


ceiving branches from one of the splanchnic nerves.— 


Tonsilar plexus, a plexus formed around the tonsil b, 
T ed a y 
the tonsilar branches of the glossopharyngeal nerve.— 


lexus, t 
by the bundles of fib 
nerve before ending 

anic plexus, a ple 


sympathetic, in the mucous lining of the middle ear.— 


€ plexus, (a) A plexus derived from the pelvic 
plexus, passing trough u prad ligament with the uter- 
stributed to the uterus. enous 
channels at the zits ef the uterus, and‘in the o 
into the ovarian veins.— Vaginal plex- 
aie neon of veins surrounding the aael especially 
of vei ae part.— Venous plexus, an anastomosing set 
the ates anetwork. There are several such, as 
goid arian, pampiniform, pharyngeal, prostatic, ptery- 
» Spermatic, uterine, and vaginal.— Vertebral plex- 

tic plexus on the vertebral artery, joined 
Naa ower cervical IREE Vesical 
s of veins surrounding the muscu- 
coat of the bladder. (b) A plexus derived from the 
der, th to the lower part and side of the 
4 te prostate, and the seminal vesicle.— Vesico- 

dis Pa exus, a plexus derived from the pelvic plexus, 
the plexus feoeo vagina and bladder.— Vidian plexus, 
‘ormed by the Vidian nerve about the Vidian 


ine artery to be 


ments, emptying 


us, the sympathe: 


by filaments from ti 
plexus. (a) A p 


lvic 
Brad Plexus, disi 


h pleyn: 


tributed 


A Middle English form of play}. 
et. Obsolete forms of plain}, 


, Plains. 


Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


sy 


gular 


unar 


lexus, lymphatic tributaries to the 


he plexiform arrangement assumed 
ers of the sensory root of the fifth 
in the Gasserian ganglion.—Tym- 
r i plexus formed by the branches of the 
ympanic nerve, in union with others from the facial and 


broad liga- 
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of their weary sions an 85 
tz Y Mome: 

nt 
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: Stern 
virtue, 7 in Polities if z 
z IC. 


N 
that can be ba 


- Easy to be be? 
pressure without 
1S à pliable Plant, 


The younger the 
mo; 
touching the instru 


[music , the 


2. Flexib 


Atthe last, havi 


they bounde theo; 


wyth hostages 
So is the hear 
ia art 
scems soft and ph 
Since I was of 
my reason hath 


=Syn. 1. Pliant, Supple,— 


table, 


pliableness (pli’a-bl-nes 
being pliable; flexibility, 
Ing readily to force op ts? 
ability: as, the pliableness of a pl 


‘The chosen vessel hat! 
charitable and holy pli 


Compare . . 


the hands of natu 


sorts of sin that is t 


s! 


; ment, 

. © in disposiț; 

: Spos ; 

emed, or persuadean TE ob 
1ce, arguments, per 3 


and money, 


of some 


iabl 


- th 
counsels in youth, as it 


Ire, 


e, 


understanding 
been more plia 


h by hi 
Dlenexe, 

Bp. Halt, Satan's Fi 
e ingenuous 


Y are whe 
i; N they 
Pliable and mime With ¢ 
ià 


3 eadily 
'Suasion 
ng found the E 
Ne to anoi 


Y Yield 
jt ble: 4 


ing 


ther by Hyable 


comes fresh and nntaj 

it 8 nnitaint 
with the confirmed obstina 
o be found in 


all pliably (pli’a-bli), adv. In 


yieldingly; compliantly. 


This worthy Doctor [George Morley]... was, 


of the number of those lukewarm 


who had learn’d pliably to ta 
to receive whatever revolution and turn of affairs shoal 
Wood, Athenw Oxon,, IL. 771 


happen. 


pliancy (pli’an-si), n. 


quality of being pliant, or easily bent or in- 
clined in any desired direction; readiness tobe 
persuaded or influenced: as, the pliancy of a 


[< pl 


rod; pliancy of disposition. 


To be overlooked for want of political pliancy Isa clr 
cumstance I need not blush to own. 


Avaunt all specious pli 
In men of low degree, a 


ck about, as still to be realy 


oral influence: li. 
ant; pliable 


S example taught me thiy 


: ery Darts, jit 
tableness to virtuous 
a ORE of 
Uinacy in most 
an aged sinner, 
South, Sermon, 


a pliable manner; 


rl sont 
irreligious Temporizers 


ian(t) + -cy.] The 


‘Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, J. 8. 


ancy of mind i 
1] smooth pretence: 


I better like a blunt indilference. aon 
Wordsworth, A Spaniard. 


Jane, you please me, and yi 


ike the sense of pli 
submit, and I like th Charlotte 


Insolence had taken the pl 
slave now applied the Can els Republie, 


There was in Bacon 
ence of great persons w. 
of giving wise and e! 
„a. KME. 
t, F. plia 
¢ L. plican(t- 
: see p A 

he; supple; 


so pliant 


pliant (pli’ant) 
pleiant, ploian 


ant, folding, 


F. plier), fold 
analy bent; flexi 


as, a pliant twig. 
timber'd L 


That wax a 


Me of a pliant m 
See then you cas 


e t 
who foremos 
With pliant ar 

, pliant hav 
zed and very Pi dexter 


amivfathem® 


A well organi 
occupations req' 


Pliant as a W 
Paint that figu 
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M 
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liant y PA 
Pes js apt to enterstert ne Ue eeu aurface-marking consists in a strongl pisne Sia 
wg fats tye any par’ ye arked ridge-a x s e e COMBI t i RA AER A 
vet create dat and Piet oly fiving, iv. 7. esanlaaureow pu of the shelly wall, ¥ pliformi p fòrm), a. [Prop. puro < ply + 
poet it Jer. Taylor, 3 . E, Carpenter, Micros., § 437, JOT.) Inthe form of a fold or doubling. Pen- 
am 1 things base, 2. That which is plicated nant. 


n S” „e way tO al 


(NL. < L. pli- folding. 


cw (-88)- 


J]. pli atted $ P ae, : m 
In pathol, a matted, In Western Europe the prevalent line P pligt (< LG. 2), duty; with abstract formative 

„ from disease. Also restrial plications took place dusiae E ewes -t, from the verb found in the rare AS. "plén, 

and trichosis.—2. certainly from s Too 3.8. W, to N.E. or N.N. E. plión (a strong verb, pret. pleah, pléh), expose to 

ants in which the cikie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.) p. 270, danger, risk (whence also pleoh, plioh contr. ple. 


[< plicate + -ire.] 


T the whole form- plicatopapillose (pli-kā-tō-pap'i-lōs), a. [< L 
e 3. In zoel. and anat., plicatus, plicate, + NL. papillosus, papillose.] b 
i —4, In entom, a In entom., plicate and papillose; a E 
He „often turned over series of elevations and depressions resembling 
ify appears like folds, as the papillose surfaces of certain larvæ. Ý 
! ıl ridge on the plicator (pli-ka’tor), n. [< L. as if *plicator 
a r ihe outer (ef. L. fem. plicatrix), a folder (ML. plicator, a + 
M4 certain Cole- ov of taxes), < L, plicare, fold: see ply.) 5 
TER ] A genus of A device for forming a fold or plait: an attach- 
W | - named from the ment to some forms of sewing-machine, etc. 
hing des. J. D Gray. (b) A Plicatula (pli-kat’t-lii), n. (NL. 
int sonus: as, the dotted plica, P. (Lamarck, 1801), < L. plicatus, 
i an mensural music: (4) A kind pp. of plicare, fold: see plicate, 

A kind of ligature. (c) The ply.) In conch., a genus of bi- 
"of See 4, valve mollusks of the family 
eli. e fe Spondylide, having the shell ir- 
pli regular, attached by the umbo 


of the right valve, which is pli- 
cate, the cartilage internal, and 


5 a plica or fold. plight! (plit), n. [4 ME. plight, plyght, pizt, 


zave reade disgrace. Also plie z 

nt sonl BV dreaded no disgrace. |. Also plicature, 
wo no shame, Crabbe, Wor p , z Why the deuce should yon not be sitting precis pliht, danger, pledge, < AS, plikt, danger, dam- 
3 ji), ade In a pliant manner; site to me at this moment,. . , thy juridicd brow croata, SEC = OF ries. plicht danger; ef. OPries, plicht, 
jant- ) x > ing its plications, as a pun rose in your fancy? pand- care, concern, = MD. plicht, plecht, duty, debt, 
ding Le ), me The quality of be- Scott, Redgauntlet, letter ;, D- pligt, duty, =MLG, LG. plicht= ONG, phlikt, 
í 3. In geol., a bending of the strata; a fold or Jiht, MHG. pflikt, phliht, friendly care, con- 


cern, service, duty, G. p/licht, duty, = Sw. Dan. 


plió = OF ries. plé, pli, danger), or in the re- 
lated weak verb, OF 
= OF ries. plegia, pligia, be wont, = MD. pleghen, 


be wont, = MLG. plegen =0HG. pflegan, phlegan, 
phlekan, plegan, MHG. phlegen, pflegen, G. pre- 


be accustomed (ete. ), = Sw. pläga = Dan. plije, 
be wont, = AS. plegan, plegian, pilay, orig. be 


pledge, cannot be from the Teut. (OS, plegan, 
ete.), but is to be referred, with the OF. pleige, 
ML, plegium, ete. ( 
prahere, profier, give: see plevin, pledge. The 
word plight! has been confused with plighe, 
state, condition: see plight2.) 1. Peril; dan- 
ger; harm; damage. 


. plegan, promise, pledge, 
e wont, practise, take care of, D. plegen, pledge, 
en, promise or engage to do, take care of, keep, 
The OF, plevir, 


n active motion: see play}. 


nce E, pledge), to the L, 


He [hath] mi lond with mikel onrith, 
With michel wrong, with mikel pith, 
For I ne misdede him nevere nouth, 
And havede me to sorwe brouth. 
Havelok (1370). (Hallinell.) 


r ume as 7 oe hinge-teeth two in each 2, A solemn promise or engagement concerning 
i agia yata: = P a matter of serious personal moment; solemn A 
E P plicatulate (pli-kat'ū-lāt), a. [< assurance Or S } ae 
ok i i: Es Seo iEn al That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 5 
i i K . ie X S AKC K 5): 
mot ion with the catus, folded: see plicate.] In Falf my lovewith htm, inde, Lear, i. 1 108. a 
20m, a webbing or pa Ti i S i young hearts, noe en A ae they loved, ae 
i i i d; eith Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar f 
i | Pa prim M Yao furrow o! o of a ver- Between them, hor by plight or broken ring x à nr: 
Pe | rte Plica semilunaris, 2 Pr a Holy a Same as plication, 1, 2. Bound... Tennyson, Ayimer’s Field, 
eal al mucous membrane at the inner corne ‘ Seti toeetyinreats In plight t, under promise or pledges 
in mane 4 . brane or third The many plicatures so closely pres! y plightt, p p f 
ea | ae he ain core mate membrane or third ‘Dr. H. Moré, Psychozoia i. 18, tha ted tasted tle byt vas aor 45 
al Feacea (pli-kā’sõ-i. y iea, € ici i lis-i-den’tin), n. [< NL. plica. Then they departyd in plyght, Mn 
7 | Plicacea (pli-ka’s@-ii),2.pl. [NL., S plica, a fold, plicidentine (plis-i-d n); 2. plica, he en Be 
m tawa) In conch., a family of trachelipod a fold, a m inira a ee den- Sea ae eal L70. (Haltiwelt:) A 
j dropeds, having the columella plaited, and tine; a kind of dentine which 1s totdec on a s0- PER me : x 
k 4 ie the genera Tornatella ee) Pyrani- ries of vertical plates, causing the surface of Dene (pit), v. t f [< ME pioke Dee \ 
fa | della, Latreille, 1825 the tooth to be fluted. Brande and Cos. pligten, plygten, Di tton, pledge, ae ae 
F H Py 5 p soe. east I iei w nger = e vET-pl , 
| slical (pli’kal), a. [< plica + -al.] In bot., of pliciferous (pli-sif’e-rus), a. [£ NL. plica, a imperil, bring enge au me ee 
pertaining t fold, + L. Jerre = E. bearl.] Provided with ver-plichten =) oa ichin = MENG. pini A 
Gr) Plicaria (pi-kã'ri-ä), 2. [NL., < plica, a fold, folds or plicæ: specifically, in entomology, said miami G bip) In a “Tik-pligte 5 
yá ta In conch., same as Cancellaria, Fa- of those elytra which have an internal plica or pl ig a, JONG bind: from the donne) wie " 
is TEN ridge.—Pliciferous Coleoptera, those Cer caer by solemn promise; pledge; engage or £ 
| Tate pling Pl pron a Gaa: A pliesform (plis'i-f5rm), a. [<NL. plica, a fold, pind one’s self by pledging: as, to plight one’s £ 
‘i . t$, pp. or HUAN A TE] - = ms te T IA oat " fai e JOWS on s 
m tate.) In the Rom. Peo, i mene. folded ohio + L. forma, form.] In torang ae plait-like; hand, word, honor, faith, ae 4 ows, ete 7 
; Tena eri Sa ror: i a 7 rél at ye bihight } 
: Wom at certain penitential seasons by the „having the form of a pei o x c [NL., <plica Ye woot Hen eee (i rt ta 
sit, : aie subdeacon, or by a priest when Plicipennes oes feather pi F ee And in myn hand yr a Feanklin's Tate, 1 00. 
ie: ey cacon. MeCli I: Strong, fold -l A ee 5 y 3 em to- 
; Picate (pli'kiit), a n rece and Sur Ong: ATA the third family of neuropterous Pylgrimis and palmers plyglten hem to-gederes, 
Ms Care, fi i a (CL, plicatus, pp. of pli- eÀ ? adis-flies. « It corresponds to the To seche seint lame and seyntys of rome. x 4 
me old, bend, lay or wind together. double insects; the caddis-flies. co; spo DE Peers Plowman (C) L 47. 4 
si seo ply.) 1. In dot., folded like > Phryganeidæ in a broad sense, Or the Trichoy A CU 
xk Riri . In bot., folded like a fan YS Ilin. And for to pı 4 4 mi 
p re: as, a plicate leat.— > ‘era of Leach. Also Plicipenna. x Pettis Huswore, and hath his trouth pisht a 
a j w ga „m anat., plaited plicipennine (plis-i-pen‘in), @. Belonging tothe To be for ever his owne knights Er k 
ih atl or folded; formed into } Plicipennes. SE NL.. < À S 
6 % cati, y A y = i . x ld; 
l- f pecation— a ‘ plik-tol-6-fi/né), 2. pl. [Nl  pearer is love then life, and fame then gold; , zi 
o a ae ae $ w an Vee) a a See Gockatoos as a subfam- But dearer then them both your fath once orgni hold. 3 
f f 5 n E. Quy Ve 
g g ao sharply cut on ie A ily of Psittacidæ: same as Can one my this tate fount hath many a shepherd OD, z- 
ti ha% the other a q \~ Plictolophus (plik-tol otus), M ata $ Y d given away his freedom, many a troth 
Rada t eocend jeillot, 1816), later Plectolophus EAM A *aithful Shepherdess, i 2 
1 Vata, nhe next line, as \ Plyctolophus Qiao 7-8), Pluctolophus Been plight. Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 
ee} Dlaited or folded . (Bourjot St. Hilaire, 1837-8), J L. Gloger. Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
| Heat Licative, pticateg, Picate Leafot Azre (Nitzsch, 1840), Plissolophus (C. W. L. Gloger, Have we mt Md be the common good of both? 
z i wate altr y plicated. miline karii (39) and Plictolophus (Otto Finsch, 1867), < Druden, Pal. and Are., L 201. 
| toner 42), anes: assumed verbal adj. of migos, gyn, pledge, Plight. Pledge iz applied to property Me 
i ily P Gree in walking, stride, + 70006, & Sel as to word, faith, truth, honor, ete. Plight is now 


cross one’s leg 


e as Caca- 


orical; to plight honor is, as it were, 


es ae erest.] A genus of cockatoos: sam meg poete > E a a performance o an act 
tate]: tua. psolete spelling of ply. no POERA ae a statement — to o. 
n e adv. Tn aplicate or folded pliet, ue a a TE. plié, bent, pp- of plier, bend: rl ishte (plit), n. [An erroneous spelling, due 
n Kig Spa te ve ey plied fe.] In her., same as close? said * confusion with ee or OE vita, histo, 
olde tonas „plicatilis, Ù Y j : » plit, state, condition, . plite, plis ` 
s | t Capa Eethen < Fie Bice f paren 3 ofa vird. [Also, less prop», plyer (ef. crier, plyte pn "CML. *plicita, prop. fem. of ive Blick fe- 
mie of being folded or interwoven; Plier eS < ply + rhe) One ho ar tus, pp. of plicare, fold: seo fe aes piighe 8.) 
ib MEMO of the der, Oi 2 229) pl. In forts, & kind Of Ne Condition; position; state; situation; predica- 
n Plicatil, which plies: — <- “ng down a drawbridge, Ee 
NE, sa z Abers or subtitthreds of which used in raising ee o enal SSe ment. ; asgo ; 
1 Geto. rete ntidote against Atheism, App., X. consisting oe —3. pl. Small pincers with jon Xe whet, al Tor he ya ae 
Min Tings of” olding lengthwise in r Andrew's cross- a handling small articles, an Chaucer, Troilus, 
On (ase Was in repose, 28 jaws, adapted 10 ing wire. See cut un- i. 
tie (blah Tiso for bending and sas M adjustable pliers When Paris perai i oeni of his brother, 
' are =i : 
Bgl OMe tanto), eral saraa ioa or bee oe FMT dima Toa E E 
. . me s 
or the state of being teeth of saws. | dqjalectal form of plow. Halli- Never knight I saw in such missee 
i r putting in folds, as plif (plif), Ene.) 
€ation. Also plicature. well. [Yorkshire 103 


plight 


“ i jefe and heavy plight. 
ESE abbeapsyenr eric Sener, A! IL i. 14 


© horses came over in good plight. 
eres” Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 34 


if. 2. 172. 


Shak, M. W. of Wo 
Tam lately arrived in Holland in a good Plight of Health 


We continued here three weeks in this dismal plight. 


In Jeet 
or distressing con: 
And ther was no man that hadde seyn hy, 
buthe wolde hauc haddo pite. Merlin (B. E. y 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied | 
Of him that caused it. Shake ‘A. and C., V. 2 83. 

(bt) A good condition or state. 

He that with labour can use them aright, 


comfort, and cattel in plight. 
e enton Tusser, February's Husbandry, 


vay’ to restore to plight. 
All wayes shee sought Seer 3 Se a Si 
‘An erroneous spelling of plite?, 
of plaiten, plait: see 
1. To weave; 


ition or predicament ; misfortune. 


plight*t, v. t 
< ft. pliten, plyten, var. 
plait, and ef. pleat, plats, e] 
plait; fold. Seo plait. 
Now, gode nece, be it never so lite 
i e letter] to sow and plyte. 
Yit me the labonr it [a le rr to TRON aud ay Na TR 
Her locks are plighted like the fleece of wool 
That Jason with his Grecian mates atchiev’d. 
Greene, Menaphon’s Eclogue. 
On his penda me inaen plight, 
ki ihe Mores of Malaber, he wore. 
eS E eir F. Q VL viL 48, 


A long love-lock on his left shoulder plight. x 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vii. 23. 


2. To combine or put together in one’s mind. 


So she gan in hire thought argue 
In this matere, of which I have yow told, 
And what to done best were, and what teschue, 
That plytede she ful ofte in many folde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 697. 
= plight (plit), x. [Also pleight; an erroneou 
spelling of plite2?, < ME. plite, plyte, a var. o 
plaite, a fold, plait: see plait, and cf. pleat, 
platt,n.) A fold; a plait. 
He pparoed through the plites of his haubreke vndir the 


side, that the spere hede shewed on the tother side. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 265, 


Straunge was her tyre, and all her garment blew, 
Close rownd A tuckt with many a plight.” 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 40. 


of plights. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 222. 
eae Vaated pee eae, Shay ae made either of 
ei thment, or silke, t , WI 
with OOA MEDM easily Accent A ce 
tight! Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 610. 
pli t. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
cite of luc, preterit and past parti 
plighter (pli’tér), n. One who or that which 
plights, engages, or pledges. 
Thi: a 
And plighter of high EATA a 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 13, 126. 
plightfult (plit‘ful), a. [ME. plihtful; < plight 
i = E Pasa 
plightlyt, adv. [ME. plihtlic, < AS. plihtti 
dangerous, < pliht, danger: see plightl. Dane 
Gerously with ys il. 
plihtt, ”.andv. A Middle English form of ‘plight, 
aaa onan gat [A Da related to plump: 
; 3 swel ‘ose. [Proy. i 
Plimsoll’'s mark. See marki, on ste 
Plinian (plin‘i-an), a. and n. ] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Pliny; 


J 
3 
= 


pposed by Brei 
Wee stallization, mik 

3n. {= E. plinthe = Sp. pli 
It, plinto, < L. Tinthuas< ‘Gr 
th: see int.) Inarch., 


er the i 
Renal molding 


valde 


pte sit on; and 


1 think myself in better plight for a lender than you are. 


Howell, Letters, 1. i. T- 


Addison, Frozen Words. 


A Dad condition or state ; n distressed 


min that plite 
T. S.), ii. 354. 


" the 


ometimes d j ; 
: plinthoid (plin’thoid), n. [<Gr.aAatoedje, like a 
brick, < xZ1Gog, a brick, 


Round whose worn base t 
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One grey plinth, 
he wild waves hiss and leap. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ii. 18, 


th, See coursel.— Plinth of a statue, 


lini 
Genres as aPtnor round or square.— Plinth of a wall 
a plain projecting band at 
1 


the base of a wall, upon which 
1 classical and medieval buildings the 


rests. 8: 
livided into two or more gradations, 


wal 


+ eldoc, form.] A math- 
face having the general shape of a 


Pleiocene. = 
Pliohippus (pli-6-hip’us), n. [NL. (Marsh, 1874), 


€ Plio(cene) + Gr. irog, 


horse.] 1. A genus of 


fossil horses or Equide from the Pliocene of 
North America.—2. [l ¢.] A horse of this ge- 


nus 


x. Pliolophide (pli-6-lof’i-dé), n. pl. 
olophus + -idz.] 


(NL., < Pli- 
A family of fossil perisso- 


dactyl hoofed quadrupeds, typified by the ge- 


nus 
The 


ture 
ticul 


“Pliolophus, related to the Lophiodontida. 
nasal region was compressed and extended forward, 


the supramaxillaries being excluded from the nasal aper 


; the long nasal bones extended far forward, and ar- 
ated with the premaxillaries; and the upper molars 


had two transverse rows of tubercles separated by an in- 
tervening valley, with a cingulum anteriorly and inter- 
nally. The external lobes of the upper molars were well 
separated and little flattened, and the lobes of the lower 
molars scarcely united. It also includes the genera Hy- 


racotherium and Systemodon, of Eocene age. 


Also called 


Hyracotheriidæ and Hyracotheriine. 
pliolophoid (pli-ol’9-foid), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Pliolophoidea, or having their 
characters. 

TI. x. A member of the Pliolophoidea. 


Pliolophoidea (pli-ol-6-foi’dé-i), n. pl. 


[NL., 


< Pliolophus + -oidea.] A superfamily of Peris- 


sodactyla, framed by Gill in 1872 for the recep- plod1+ (plod), n. 


tion 


of the family Pliolophide. 


Pliolophus (pli-ol’6-fus), n. [NL. (Owen, 1858), 
< Gr. zeton, more, + 26ġoç, a crest.] The typi- 


s cal genus of Pliolophide. P. vulpiceps is a spe- 
f _cies from the London clay. 


Plioplatycarpide (pli-0-plat-i-kiir’pi-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Plioplatycarpus + -idz.] A family of 
pythonomorph or mosasaurian reptiles, repre- 
sented by the genus Plioplatycarpus. They are 
distinguished by the presence of interclavicles and a sa- 


crum. 


. They lived in the Upper Cretaceous period. 


Plio peey carpus (pli-6-plat-i-kiir’pus), n. [NL., 


< Plio(cene) 


If a Tailour make your gowne too little, you coner his the wrist.] An extinct genus of mosasaurian 
fault with a broad stomacher; iftoo great, with a number reptiles, 


Gr. wAaric, broad, flat, + kapróç, 


representing the family Plioplatycar- 


sss ; 
pliosaurian (pli-d-si’ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Pliosaurus. 


Further indications of Pliosaurian affinities are, more- 
over, shown by the teeth themselves. 


Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 50. 


Pliosaurus (pli-6-si’rus), n. [NL. (Owen, 1866), 


< Plio(cene) + G: 


r. cavpoc, lizard.] A genus of 


pleniosanrs from the Middle and Upper Oölite, 
laving the head large and the neck compara- 
tively short. Also Pleiosaurus. 
pliskie (plis’ki), n. [Origin obseure.] 1. A mis- 
chievous trick.—2. Plight; condition. 

[Scotch in both tises.] 


plitt, plitels, n. 
plite, v. t. An obsolete form of plait. 
plitt (plit), n. 
ploc (plok), n. 


hair, 


Obsolete forms ‘of plight?. 


Same as plet. North British Rev. 
{<F. ploc, sheathing-hair, cow’s 
waste wool.] A mixture of hair and tar 


for covering a ship’s bottom. Simmonds. 


pl 


Plocamobranchia, (plok’a-m6-brang’ki-ii), 7 

3 a-mō-brang'ki-ä), n. 

RRIS L., < Gr. 7Aórkanoc, fringe (< ikke, WEAVE, 
2 


+ ppáyyıa, gills.] A group of tænioglos- 


Sate gastropods, with rigid filamentary bran- 
chial processes, proposed for the families Capu- 
ide or Calyptræidæ and Hipponycide. 


Plocaria (plo-ka’ri-4), n. 


[NL.; < Gr. aAdxoc, 


something woven or plaited, < zAéxecv, weave, 


er 


plait 3 


see plait.] A genus of algæ, of the or- 


or suborder Ceramiacez. P. helminthochorton 


is the Corsican moss of the sho 
ps, once of some reputation 
See: P. candida, or Ceylon moss, is used to a 
erable extent as an article of food in the East. 


ption of the East, 1. 8, rostral bill; ie 


86), n. 


repetition of a plodder (plod an 


Oria th 
© case 
an, Med 
Ploceiform le Ie last 
4. forma, fore: 1-f6 hen "nae 
belonging to the -] Rese bij K Ny, iy 
Pio © genus Plocey NG or relate 
locein, Seat ts ‘ted op 
inai Cie se Tas) ns pte mily by, 
Fringillidæ. 9. ph Oceide ag Nes € Pg 
of Ploceidæ, renn © Characters. Wami 4 
Ploceus, Tegye Presented py Stic supras ot 
riba S, testor, Hyphay Y such po lämily 
crus, Nigrita, rantort Bonera i 
Qer hive-nest, Phi i 5 Di, 


Ploceus 


Ir. 


braid, weave: 
see plait.] The 
typical genus of 
Ploceidz, for- 
merly of great 
extent, now re- 
stricted to the 
Indian and Ori- 
ental Daya- 
birds, as P. phi- 
lippinus, P. ben- 
galensis, and 
others. 


< ME. plod, a 
puddle; ef. Dan. 
pladder, mire; 
prob. < Ir. Gael. 


plod, a pool 
(also a clod), 
plodan, a small 
pool (also a 


small clod), plo- 
dach, a puddle.] 
T pE 
od? (plod), v.; 
Taree vel ie plodded, ppr. plodding. (CME. 
*nlodden (found only in deriv. plodder); prohi 
orig. splash through water and mud; ¢ plod f 
Cf. plodge, and plout!, plouter, plotter*, na 
of like sense.] I. intrans. 1, To trudge; (rave 
or work slowly and perseveringly; g0 oura y 
pursuit with steady, laborious diligence. 
Why, universal plodding poisons up 


The nimble spirits in LTS 1, 1n.8.98 


Baya-bird (Ploceus philippinus) 


e all inm hand, 


T'le take my blew blad ree, «yy 


„wood wit 


And plod to the greeny “childs allais, V- W ; 


Jolly Pinder of Wakefi u 
She reason’d without plodding long, 


5 ent WONG: | vs ness 
Nor ever gave her judge a d Vanesst 


wr 
denus an 


. : ted, will plod OM, gy is dont, 
I, with my fate conten A when iie CIK syl 


And hope for higher rapture: i 


laboring mann 
some walking 0 


May plod it i al 
mide thither ina day. C 


The plowman homew: 


lodaa mt frn 
id: see j J 
Beotch. See plaid. 


s moss-troop®" 

out of Ge sep T 

Ffro the bower a ploddey froy 18 
[robbe Di struction ot duh 


2, One who plods; ® 


eee 


plodder 


ndders ever won 
o 


i 
pontin Pi thers’ hooks. 
€ athority ain ‘Shale L. L. D, i 1. 86. 


ang), De Moving oF porns 
joling) h qiligence ; pe iently la- 
ag ind pn Pg plodding habits. 

sl ma Ae money-loving wight. she 
plod IND round, Love of Fame, ji. 161. 


who stays 


avi 
apal 
To bat? 


w stapi 3 
gw? -onthe plodding mechanic, 


p citizen of the World, 1xx. 
> 


. seis pusin 

gota minds asl 1 

ta reli), ade: In a plodding 
gly (plod ing-}/) 

sind {lginely ot, and pp. plodged, ppr. 

if e (D104) t ar, an extended form of plod?, 

Fidget pr mud or water} plunge. Hal- 
Ma 

i) 


pee 


‘a 
A 


rov. DUS: 
öi-m 


al (C. T, Hudson, 
n fit for sailing, < TROEN, var. 
patel One of three orders of lipo- 
g: Baellograda and 
wheel-animaleules 


nove on k mi 
: Joricate OF illoric 
16/i-ma 
i ining to 


ate, aro ploimate. 
J a. [< Ploima + -ate}.] 
the order Ploima. 
A Middle English form of pluck? 
“A Middle English form of plumb2. S 
; and v An obsolete form of plumb? 
jmbée P ommée (plom-ba ,-mã’), n. [OF.,< 
Prab lead: see plumb2.] 
ie jety of the mace 
tel-de-fer to es 
ity was given by lead 
Bl with the head: 
s common form bore & 
pass of lead at the end 
atthe handle, and pro- 
veting from it in oppo- 
stodirections two pol nts 
d steel. 2. A variety 
dithe war-flail. Compare morning-star (b). 
lombgomme, 7. Same as plumbogummite. 
plombierite (plom/bér-it), n. [< Plombiéres 
(ee def.) + -ite2.] A hydrated calcium sili- 
ate occurring in gelatinous forms (hardening 
m exposure) ab Plombières, Vosges, France, 
where, with several zeolites, it is the result of 
theaction of thermal waters upon the brick and 
mortar of a Roman aqueduct. 
pomet, n. A Middle English form of plumt, 
Homet, n A Middle English form of plum- 
jlommé, plommée, x. See plombée. 
Hongel, v, A Middle English form of plunge. 
plonge? (plonj), v. t. ; DANG 
nge? (ploni), v. t.; prot. and pp. plonged, ppr: 
fdas: [Ż F. plonger, plunge: see plunge, v.] 
d¢leanse, as open sewers, by stirring up the 
mul with a pole as the tide it ring up th 
onthe ebb. Ploweine tide in a tidal river is 
filing, the m onging is distinguished from 
Vier, ethod used for covered sewers. 
Hoge? (plonj), n 
Milit., tl j)) n. 


whe her 


Plombée (def. x), middle of ssth 
century. 


) n. [F.: seo plunge, n. 1. 
one ie slope of i ne Ei 
tothe poin oi ety from its greatest altitude 
paba jeetory, all; the descending branch of 
gée (plôù-zhā/ 
% z 
Hae plonge?, eh 
Top , Dlooky, n. 
7 (plop), v, 


[E.: see plonge?, n.] 


X Ses Digit, plowly. 

lig re i pret. and pp. lopped. r. 
imp fito tative. Cf. a Mo fall oF 
tov, En er, Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton. 


Gao plat (see plat2); < ME. 
l Goth. mate, 20t Gave), a plot of ground ; 
oe ‘schetae? ? a patch: see patch. The 
itay?) a an ence later ‘stratagem, con- 
g b a ce arose from that of ? plan? or 
pla or ground, as plan, “scheme,’ 
ed by Annales _ The sense has prob. 
Scheme, ke sociation with complot, but 
pltstances of hardly be an abbr. of com- 
Seareely ta He loss of the prefix com-, 
Jess) 1 °OUS oF childish, found except recently 
alilia: AT ih uso (as in ?fess for con- 
me of ground prounds specifically, 
lee a ot Lae well-defined shape; 2 
Pho) a] 2 
W sitte a gode hede of thi 
X » whan that ye b 5 plotte of grounde that 
RN citi 
h ion ed 


eè be agein repeired. 
es] h 
Lalik, GU Set and situate alike, and in all 
Meh 


Moi 
alte, (AS. 


Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 150. 

Sirp a far forth as the pla ot suf- 

7a, ini ore, Utopia (tr. Ea on iL. 
S carth, this realm, this England. 

Shak., Rich. IL, fi. 1. 50. 
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I saw an innumerable pany of little plote of corne 
company f; 
not much bigger then little beds (as we call them) in our 


plounce 


English Gardens, > plot? (plot), 7. 4; pret. and i 

Love paced the thymy pl pe oe I, 83, 2 ae [Also plau t; cf. Galt d tH 5 
plota of Paradise. warm, parboiling.] 1. To seald; stee yin vi 
‘ennyeon, Love and Death, Hot water.—2 To ma cory amid) souhlie 
á í ea t er.— 2, To make (any liq nid) sealdin 

plotch of any kind, as in Hoy [Scotch in both PANER mid) ing 
protem (po i Ut var. of plot, perhaps due 
le 08 } association with s; ch. ; en; 
ra aa sends plottes, blotch; scab. Pe Aparen ee 
a plotte of unbuxeme An idle vagrant person... who stood at the Temple 


Piers Plowman (B), xii 
HIPI d iL 275, te P 
3. In surv., a plan or draft of a field, farm, aa Edel of almes, with certaine counterfait plotehea 


tate, ete., surveye i 
fee = a ie yed and delineated on paper; a ss Bencenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Narea) 
I am a young beginner, an oteres (plġ-të'rēz), n. pl. [NL. (F, ploteres— 
, and am | g aj i +f Tor A ; 
oF CG an t like your p EEE n t wrhp, a sailor, < 740e, sail.) 
prof a street? Mere da thE NAAN A group of hemipterous insects of the tribe Geo- 
ieee B. coin Eih i cores or anid Duar eon amne such kent very, 
pip Aptis rome are regeeseuted at large maps and plotformiy a. An obsolete form of PIMY/M, 
y Fed . An obsolete form of platform. 
: Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. plotful (plot’ ful) a. [< plot! + -fi par 
4, A fully formulated sch ing wi ET a 
tematized purpose; scheme or plan; a sys- pä with plots, Wright. 
sacks purpose; design; aim. Plotide (plot/i-dé), n, pl. [NL., ¢ Plotus + 
eee be wees ou Heloo Engelina ever properly applyed -idæ.] A family of totipalmate birds of the 
onko ee lon os by a purposed plott of govern- ade Seeganonaa a the darters, anhingas, or 
y > sinua cale es Snake-birds 0 
uni the same by theyr humble carriadge r eE ave O a a Se eer 
. moar Spenser, State of Ireland. with stiff rectrices, of a ee E pate set ried 
The n dot the crafty fox begin to fill or fluted; naked lores; and rudimentary gular sac. There 
To eee ut puuta if his plotes doe hit is only one genus, Plotus or Anhinga, with several species, 
oleh e, his landlordes want of wit rap aE EE ai i T countries te both 
1 for ever, ispheres, Se nkinga, darter, Notur, 
Tree histle Œ. E. T. S.), p. 65. Hipan (io ee a. [< Plotinus (see 
> a hings cannot, otinism) + ~ian.] Of or pertaining to Pl 
But suit aright when Heav’n do’s lay the plot. tinus or the ae or {heir etea ea 3 
PEP ee _J-Beawnont, Psyche i. 99. Plotinism (plé-ti/nizm), n. [< LL. Plotinus, < 
oe es or secret plan; a secret pro- Gr. [l/wrivoc, Plotinus, a Greek philosopher of 
j aoe g fi 8 COREPERT, the 3d century, + -ism.] The doctrine of Plo- 
ank you, fine fool, for your most fine plot; tinus or of the Plotinists 
This was a subtle one, a stiff device 4 inist SASN fe i is 
To have caught dotterels with. Plotinist (ple aise) ae (Eos TER) 
Beat anA RIS Sconto lady ivi A apeos oinas See Neoplatonism. 
riv- L ylot-proof (plot’préf), a. Proof against plots; 


But the Gunpowder Plot—there was a get-penny! 
Big Gaon ila Fait, y.1, Rot to be hurt by a plot or plots. (Rare.] 
The harlot-king 


Oh think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods. Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
Addison, Cato, i. 3. And level of my brain, plot-proof. $ : 
The plot was the most wicked and desperate ever known. Shake, W. Tay it, 3. 6. 
plotter! (plot’ér), n. [< plot, v., + -ert.J One 


Macaulay, History. 
6. The story of a play, poem, novel, or romance, who plots, in any sense; especially, one who 
comprising a complication of incidents which contrives; a contriver; & conspirator. 
plotter? (plot’ér), v. i. Same as plouter. 


are at last unfolded by unexpected means; the 
Miss’s pony has trodden dahn two rigs o' corn, and plot- 


intrigue. ir ‘i l 
intri tered through, raight o'er into t' meadow. 
If the plot or intrigue must be natural, and such as d E. Brontë, Wuthering Heights, ix 


springs from the very subject, as has been already urged, Š F 7 . 
then the winding-up of the plot, by a more sure claim, plottie (plot’i), n. [< plot2.] A sort of mulled 


2+. A patch, spot, or s 

a garment. 

He had a cote of Cryste: 

He NAT a coreo Reno as holykirke bileneth. 

Of Pruyde here a plott 
speche, 


must have this qualification, and be a probable conse- wine. [Scoteh.] 
cuencoton au inas Tent benre Pref. to Pi Od; Get us a jug of mulled wine plottie, as yon call it. 
su, tr. i . to Pope’ ssey. 3 5 re 
ie) Bosse T nS OO th Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxviii. 


O lud, sir, if people who want to listen or overhear were E is 
not always connived at ina tragedy, there would beno car- plotting? (plot’ing), Ne [Verbal n. of plot, v.) 
rying on any plot in the world. Sheridan, mecit 2 “The act of making aplot. „Specitealiy = (0 Theact 
ivance; ep 1 d ght; abilit of making a plan or map. the act of forming or ate 

ie Conny ance; deep reach of thought; y of making tagem or conspiracy. g 
pans plotting? (plot’ing), 1. [Verbal n. of “plot, v., 


Who says he was not i 
ho says (pron. plo-ta’), form into a ball, < 


Aman of much plot < F. peloter 
May repent that false accusation: elote, a ball: see pellet. Ct. pla toon.) In soap- 


Sir J. Denham, Return of Mr. Killegrew. Making, the operation of forming the paste into 
Gunpowder plot. See gunpowder.— Popish plot, in Gakes by means of heavy pressure. 
Eng. hist., an alleged conspiracy of Roman Catholics in ? $ 
1678, by which, according to the testimony of Titus Oates The soap fs ready for the final operation, known as plote 
and other informers, the king, Charles TI., was to be killed, ting (from the F 'rench pelotage), in which the paste is sab- 
and the government and the Protestant religion were ie be face a Peas ra D Samene eae tae Re e 
ov row! 5 o executed fo: . in., to form e 7 
overthrown. Several Roman Catholics were executed for een a A aoa ʻi 
W. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 200, 


plottingly (plot’ing-li), adv. Ina plotting man- 
ner; as a plotter. 


The walls were covered with curious old Dutch prints. 
.. - There was Frederick the Great, with head drooped 


. Algernon Sidney and 
executed for alleged implication iu 


l, ppr. plot- 
picts @ ee z amep plottingly, and keen sidelong glance from under the three- 
ing. f 


i cornered hat. Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 
e pla : lay down on paper according to x : : niet 

or pian eae a farm ot an estate; to plot plottin -machine (plot’ing-ma-shén’), Pays 
D hip’s course on & chart.—2. To determine form of press for shaping soap paste into bars 
a Ax b , measurements ou & map or chart. or cakes. See plotting?. T na ; 
ge ¢ 97 (water-Jspouts, occurring on 60 difer- plotting-scale (plot’ing-skal), n. A seale use 
The position Gy ag been plotted with respect to thecentre for setting off the lengths of lines in surveying. 
ent dates vo are Amer. Meteor. Jour, III. 121. It consists of two graduated scales, made of ivory, silver, 


of low pressure areas. sue TORS boxwood. 
; devise; contrive; bmt whole length by a dovetail-shaped groove, 


3. To plan; torm plans for; J : i 
UT oh, s o about: now rarely ‘don of a sliding-piece, ‘The second poora ae 
conspire to effect or bring TARA ie this sliding-piece, and moves along with it, the 


edge of the second scale being always at right angles to 
the edge of the first. 


tes of a point are 

Sars ration of the point {s laid down on the plan. 
Plotus (plo’tus), n. LA 
Gr. woes, sailing. floating, 
ew, waeiv, sail: see ‘jlowl.] The only genus of the 


used in a good Sense- -et your an, 
{ and not your $ F 
a roau and El, Ylaid’s Tragedy, iv. 2 
Conning gubmission’s language as he went, 


And plotting how his pra 


rofitable crime. 


i, 125. 


plotting an unprofterre Cock and Fox, L TiS. family Plotide. P. anhinga is the common darter, 

d woman are long since in their graves anhinga, snake-bird, or water-turkey of America; P. le- 

The good man and Wor. welfare of us thelr lr eon, Naar? ig African; P. melanogaster, Indians Fs nae 

who used to sit and pl ‘Steele, Spectator, No. 263. hollandiz, pale "Also called Ptyna and Plottus. See 
=gyn. 3. To concoct, brew, rece scheme; plough, ploughable, ete. See plow, ete. 

TL intrans. To form ® P oe plouncet (plouns). t. i: pret. and pp. plounced, 

ppr. plouncing. (Appar. a var. of plunge (ME, 


especially, t Ps, xxxvii. 12 


The wicked plotteth against the just. 
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plounce 


Ree en, ploungen, cte.), accom, to flounce!.] 
o plunge. 

Our observation must not now launch into the ibe 
pool, orrather plounce into the mudd and quagmire, ¢ í n J 
ig 1e’s power and right pretended, T hat the sovereignty 
stl 


irs, and originally in them, $ 
ee Bp. sped Abp. Williams, II. 200. (Davies.) 


A Middle English form of plunge. 
See plusioeracy. 
(ce. el Hence freq. 


o wade or flounder 


plounget, v. 
plousiocracy,”. S 
plonu (plont), a 
plouter, plotter, ete., 1 
fire, h pias or mire. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch. ] aa 
+2 (plout), v. % Same as plot’. [Scote J 
Seer eplon a, vi. [Also plotter, plowder i 
freq. of ploutl,) To dabble or paddle in water 
or mire. [North. Eng. and Scotch.) : 

plouter (plou'tèr), n. {< plouter, v.] A aan 
or playing in water; a splashing bath. [Seoteh. 
I think I shall tak a plouter. (Shep- 
Ren eatin ay the manie bath. . . . The hot water is 
ae BeOS Ootes Ambrosianr, IIT. 228, 
a, a 

lout-net (plout'net), n. [Appar. var. of pout 
Pir (perha $ affected by plait).) A small stock- 
ing-shaped river-net attached to two poles. 


Eng. ; 
ploutocracy, ploutocrat, ete. See plutocracy, 


ete. 
plover (pluv’ér), n. [< ME. plover, plovere, < 
OF, plovier, F. pluvier, a plover, < ML. *pluvi- 
arius, pluvarius, a plover, 80 called because it 
appears during the rainy season; PCP, adj., 
equiv. to L. pluvialis, of the rain (cf. NL. Pluvi- 
ales, pl., the plovers), < pluvia, rain: see pluvi- 
ous.) 1. A bird of the family Charadriidæ and 
enůs Charadrius, C. pluvialis. This bird, more 
faily catled the golden, vello, or green plover, is very Widely 
distributed in the Old World, breeding in high latitudes, 
and performing extensive migrations during the spring 


and fall. It is about 10} inches long and 22} in extent of 
wings, the wing 7 inches, the bill y% inch, the tarsus 1} 


Galden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis), in autumn plumage. 


inches. The upper parts are black, and profusely spotted 
with yellow and white; the under RRS blask in the 
eee orara whit- 
ish in winter, various- 
ly mottled or speckled 
uring the changes of 
proniage. Thebill and 
eet are black; the 
feet are three-toed. 
The plover lays four 
Egge, 1,% inches long 
by 14 broad, of a piri- 
form shape, drab 
color, with heavy 
brownish or blackish 
lotches. 
Hence— 2. Some 
or any bird of the 
family Charadri- 
idæ; a naredio: 
morphie gralla- 
ea) bird. The 
A can golden plover, or fleld-plover, is i 
minicus, very closely resembling. aa EA 
ashy-gray instead of 
white axillars. The 
Swiss bullhead, or black- 


peled plover, is 


Crook-billed Plover (Anar/: 
frontalna arhynuchus 


eee, Inhabit 
arts of the 
world, An ving fo 

to Bee cut ‘under 
small plovers with 
white under parts, and 
tings or bands of black 
on the head, ‘neck, or 
breast, are known as 


OF ring. 


the 


bill bent It 


sidewise, 
inhabits New Zealand. 
The mountain-plover of regula 


that of Manel. 
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vestern United States is Podasocys montanus, Some 
Poraa ars known as dotterels, (See dotterel and Kudro- 
Pirs) The thickknees, stone- plovers, or stone-curlews 
are birds of the family Gdienemida, (See cut under die- 
nemus.) Stilt-plovers are the stilts, Wimantopine. (See 
cut under stilt.) The crab-plover is Dromasardeola, “Ploy- 
ers’ eggs,” 80 called in England, are laid by the lapwing, 
Vanellus cristatus. p 3 
3. In various parts of the United States, the 
Bartramian sandpiper, Bartramia longicauda, 
more fully called upland, highland, pasture, field, 
corn-field, prairie, grass; and plain plover. See 
cut under Bartramia.—4., The greater or lesser 
yellowshanks, Totanus melanoleucus or T. fla- 
vipes, commonly called yellow-legged plovers. 
[Loeal, U. S.J—5t. A loose woman: otherwise 


called a quail. 
Here will be Zekiel Edgworth, and three or four gallants 
with him at night, and J have neither plover nor quail for 
them; persuade this . . . to become a bird o’ the game. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iy, 3. 


d plover, See bastard.— Bishop plover, the 
Bana Rrropeilas interp [Massachusetts. ]— Black- 
pellied plover. See def. 2—Black-breasted plover. 
(a) The golden plover in full plumage. {Ireland.] (b) The 
plack-heart plover. [Local, U. 8.]—Black-heart plov- 
er, the black-bellied or black-breasted sandpiper; the 
American dunlin. [Local, Canada.]—Bullhead-plover. 
See bullhead, 4.—Golden plover. Sec def. 1.— Gray 
plover. (a) A misnomer of the knot, Tringa canutus, a 
sandpiper in winter plumage. {Seotland.} (b) The golden 

lover when young. [Ireland.]— Great plover, the stone- 
p y r 
plover.—Green plover, the lapwing, Vanellus cristatus. 
{Ireland.]— Helvetian plover, the Swiss plover, Squata- 
rola helvetica.— hland plover, the Bartramian sand- 
piper. Also called artram’s highland snipe.— Hill-plov- 
er, the golden plover. [Forfar.]— Kentish plover, Egi- 
alites cantianus, a small ring-plover of wide distribution 
in the eastern hemisphere: so called because the speci- 
mens from which it was first described (by Dr. John 
Latham) were received from Mr. Boys of Sandwich in 
Kent, England.—Long-legged plover, a longshanks or 
stilt; a bird of the genus Himantopus.—Mud-plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, (Local, British.|—Norfolk plov- 
er, the stone-plover, Gidicnemus crepitans.— Oyster- 
plover, the oyster-catcher.— Plover’s page. See page”. 
—Red-legged plover, the turnstone, Strepsilas interpr 
the red-legs. [Massachusetts.|— Ringed plover. See 
Ægialites and killdee.—Rock-plover, Squatarola helve- 
tica. [Wexford, Ireland.. — Ruddy plover, the sander- 
ling or three-toed sandpiper, Calidris arenaria, when in 
full plumage: chiefly a hook-name.—Sea-plover, Squata- 
rola helvetica. {Local, British.]— Silver plover. Same 
as gray plover (a).— Spanish plover, the willct, or semi- 
palmated tattler, Symphemia semipalmata. March. [Ja- 
maica.]—Speckled-back or streaked-back plover, 
the turnstone, Strepsilas interpres. [Massachusetts.]— 
Spur-winged plover. See Chettusia.— Strand plover, 
Squatarola helvetica. (Cork, Ireland.|— Whistling plov- 
er. (a) The golden plover. (b) Squatarola helvetica. (c) 
The Norfolk ployer. [Various localities.) —Wry-billed 
lover, the crook-billed plover. See second cut above.— 
ellow plover, the golden plover. [East Lothian.] (See 
also lark-plover, marsh-plover, piping-plover, stone-plover.) 
plover-quail (pluv’ér-kwal), n. Any bird of 
the genus Pedionomus. 
plover-snipe (pluv’ér-snip), n. Any bird of the 
oup Pressirostres. 
plow, plough (plou), x. [Also dial. (Se.) pleugh, 
pleuch; < ME. plow, plowe, plough, ploughe, 
plowghe, plouz, plouh, Rogie, plughe, ploh, a 
plow, a plowland, < AS. ploh (rare), a plow- 
land (not found in AS. in the sense of ‘plow,’ 
for which the reg. word was sulh, > E. dial. 
sull, sullow), =OFries. ploch = D. ploeg = MLG. 
ploch, plüch = OHG. pfluog, pfluoh, phluog, 
Jluog, Jluoc, ploh, pluag, MHG. phluoc, pfluoc, 
G. pflug = Icel. plogr = Sw. plog = Dan. plov, 
a plow; perhaps from the root of play! (AS. 
plegan) and plight. (AS. pliht), with ref. to the 
activity or labor involved: ef. MHG. phluoc, 
pfluoc, business, occupation, maintenance. 
Like play and plight, the word plow belongs 
omy to Teut. (the Slav., ete., forms, OBulg. 
plugü = Russ, pug, ete., = Lith. pliugas, are 
on OHG.). It is not found in Goth., where 
a plow. Cf. Icel. ardhr, Norw. ar, al, plow, 
related to L. aratrum, a plow (see aratrum ter- 
ræ), MHG. arl, a plowshare, from the same ult. 
Toot (see car3). The explanations which con- 
nect plow with the Gr. m2oiov = Skt. plava, a 
or with the Gael. ploc, a block of wood, 


ship, 
stump of a tree (and hence, as Skeat supposes. 
a primitive plow), areuntenable.] 1. An agri- 


3 American Plow, 
dles; 2, beam; c, mold-board; d, share; <, 


a, hand é 
laced slip-point (can 
pe zepi edna broken or worn); /, colter; g, colter brace; Nt, 
te depth c of furrow): ñ, arc by which the wheel is set to 

tepth of furrow; 7, clevis; $, land-side. 


omain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


e 


culturali 
Lnpley 
ae y 
by Steam-powen, 
1t up so as to SE 
Seeds, m $ 
: eds, The soj] i 
up, and turne ce 
ject being 
verizing and 
seed and the oO i 
rious forms, jg z 
modern form 
consists of a» 
ment of d 


A n 
tanima] S 


and cross iced } i ' 
md er vals ci en 
cast-iron. 2 Plows Toundy oMected itr ane 
achor. 
Oth. 


and bolted tothe ke 
ion, attached 
arter and in line wi af K 

ith a tem ine with the poa near he 
tne MPered-st ea me na R cl 7 
sheth projecting ge of the? oae 
; E UpWwar 
mold-board, and core a sally 
re ent td and he latter Wy inte eral rte 
serena being attached ed tot 
pes nd the other to the aro the 
au a wheel is adj al iy ath a 
cley “a for gaging the deni 

Miguratively. 

agriculture, 
» Cuts, op 
} c ing, lik 
ng, a k 
AT Plane ted fou fro} N trendy 
4 be . has ra ta 
adapted to carry eight dite estate ic i od n 
different widths of OOV rent Wu 
strument fe a 


And T'll gie him to his d 
Full fifty ploughs of land. 


Childe Vyet (Child's Ballads, IL 79, 


Black-land plow, a plow y 

rich soil free from cites aa ey ee ini 
Double mold-board plow, a plow which He, 
land-side, hasa second mold-board with curva tire ee 
verse of the ordinary mold-board, so that it turn aout 
furrow, throwing the earth in opposite directions, “Its 
used for making surface-drains, ridging up, ete.—Double 
plow. (a) A plow by which two furrows can be tumel 
at the same time; a gang-plow consisting of two single 
plows. (b) A plow which can be adjusted to turn a far- 
row either to tho right or to the left. Also called dr. 
plow, reversible plow, and turning mold-board plow,- Gang- 
plow, two or more plows attached to a single stock or 
frame, generally having wheels as a sulky-plow has, with 


Gang-plow: + at, short bea 
Jow; 4 long beam 3 An evers t 
doni ppw running n furrow i 
pew 


a, rear plow; ^, 
pole. 


wheelrunningon land; £, 
f, ratchet-adjusting leveri 2» 


ing thed : 
r regulating t when mor al pot 


* ayj (6) 
adjustable devices fi ee, eXCE 


also a seat for the plow 
ar n- .— De 
Compare steam-] ia 


sometimes used ing 


for under-drain fo 


10 
Pith a box for 08 
sowed 
tor miold-board of the pri ie Feeds a 
or scraper, w iic à c 
metimes in plo 
plowed staer ot a a foo 
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plow 


plow-witcher 


ting on various prin- 
: Rae pane on 
‘h winds an end- 

pt Po) se In wy engine, whic is an 
eint jonary 0E over pulleys attached 
aiya silly of vite) Pe AAG the oppo 


Ve | 

in Fe ener ed the an rected with the engine ish) forms of plum), 

rt) gj rount a Cay wo engines, one at each plowmeat+ (plow misty, n Gerem inode E 
a! driven anchor. AS stenm-plow- anuritatad : , as 

ve crseding gnel 1 both the means and guished from flesh-meat. 

oh Pound t a usually mt tHe Jargest farmers, com- plowboy Some countryes lack plough-meat, 

BL ye arts any D ces for hiring them drives or eui And some do lack cow-meat 

Ki ene ora t various place f plows hav drives or guides a team in plowi h Twser, Husbandry, April's Abst 
mn rme es drawing gangs oT ave rustic boy: an ignora: lowing; hence, a wer, Husbandry, April's Abstract, 
ai i ie ot so injuriously that their rustic boy; } , 


ing an ignorant co P ; 
$ gnorant country fellow. low Monday (plou mundi). The M 

a D saddle new plow-clevis (plow’klev'is), n. “A clevis of spe- after Twelfth day, or the taria fion tomy 
E a dropped eet used on a plow at the end of the plow- Christmas) Holidays, ier tig Jaba o 
side of a zow oi dropped ea ns Itis astirrup-shaped piece with three loops, one plow usually began, observed in England as a 
p f Kn hace, but hav. over anoth a cet whitch thie poe ring of the Tustic festival. On that day it is the custom af plow 
the ordinary plow, Pip arree mayi aced, according to the depth of fur- Men to draw a plow from door on soieiting drink- 
he bottom of the ordinary furrow, row desired. E. H. Knight, pth of fur: money, Also called. feed onda oe ee 


He {urrow.—Sulky-plow, a plow plower, plougher (plou’ér), n. [< ME. plough- Plough Monday next, after that Twelfth tide is past, 


TOW cela, the axle carrying @r =D. ploeger = G. pfliiger = nlodari ži vi é 
vith two wheels, u aaa A Ue aE: « pflüger = Icel. plögari; as sida ont with the plough, the worst husband is last. 

k an a o San and mechanism for MUG plow + -er1.] One who plows Rees s iti- Tusser, Husbandry, Ploughmans Feasting Da ys. 
pachar tho DOWNY E. M. Knight.—The Plow, the vator, and; a culti- 15 in ; SE 
siling the mes in the constellation of the Great Phe trey plowngyt, a. An obsolete form of plungy. 

rai p seve St S To hold the plow. See hold}.— Ra eee people themselves are great placera, and plow-point (plou’point), n. A detachable share 
Ker, cstles ‘to the plow, sf gh god l i i ers of corne. Spenser, State of Ireland. at the front end of a plow-body, forming an 
ppt onf ence an undertaking o (a) A plow in which els ooti, n. [ME. plouhfot; < plow + foot] Sbex to the junction of mold-board, sole, and 
i sie í e W Chtel or wheels A plow -tail; a plow-handle. land-side. E, H. Knight. 
fi i ‘inning upon the surface of the My plouh-fotshal be my pyk-staf and picche a-two the rotes, plow-press (plou’pres), n. In bookbinding, 


in the epee D S 
J 1-board, reducing the fric 

1 tho mold aeoe K, I. Knight, (See 

e-plow, prairie plow, snow- plow, sod- 


And help my culter to kerue and clanse the forwes. same as culting-press 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 64. Dlow-service (plou’str’v 

plow-gang (plou’gang), n. Same as plowland, 2. tenancies, the service rendered by villeins or 
In Scotland a plow-gang of land was formerly other tenants in plowing the lands of the lord's 
(plou), v. [< ME. plowen (2), the property qualification to hunt under the manor, or furnishing oxen to the team therefor, 


is), n. [nearly English 


aS 


ssn acral a EE E. N aaa a 


n ia. ough ILG. plogen = MHG game-laws. at h ‘shg 

i } eden LG. plogen = MHG. HRS plowshare, ploughshare (plou’shir), n. < 
Nt l oG igen = eel. plægja = plow-gate (plou gat), n, Same as plow-gang. ME. plouhschare (= MLG. plochschare = sin 
br P Dan plöjé, plows from the noun. plow-handle (plow’han“dl), n. [< ME. ploghe PCG G. pjlugschar); < plow + share®.| 


=) 3 is car: see cars.) handylle.) Same as plow-tail. . The share of a plow, or that part which ents 

To turn up with a plow; till. plow-head (plou‘hed), n. [< MIE. ploghe-hede.] the ground at the bottom of the furrow, and 
A A plowshare: same as bridle, 5, rai the slice to the mold-board, which turns 
'; thesockofa plow. Sce first cut under 


willing to go thither, . » » much lesse to à ~ A Se 5 i 
{should be vnwilling fo Fr ne to plough the gr lowing-machine (plou’ing-ma-shén’ it ov 
7 plough the ground, P. 8 plou’ing-ma-shén’), » A 
cary an Oxe or ant Horse Coryat, Crudities, I. 83. steam-plow. = j plow. 
, -acri and: -j Te olter of a Countries by future Plow-shares to he torn, 
plna tg aerostat p Dlow-iron plow grern ny Tocelterofaglom, nn aby Salim aa 
l wn already, ae ey 2 . IV., v. 1. 20. Prior, $ 
Glasgow Peggy (Child's Ballads, IV. 78) plowk, n. [Also (dial.) plook, pluke; (late ME. 2, In anat., the vomer. riar Soona 
9, To make furrows, grooves, Or ridges in, as ` plowke, a pimple; cf. plowked, pimply.] A pim- plowshare-bone (plou’shir-bon), n. 1. In 
vith a plow; furrow ; figuratively, to move ple. Cath. Ang., p. 284. [Obsolete or Scotch.) anat., the yomer.—2, In ornith., the pygostyle. 
through like a plow; make one’s way through. p owkedt, a. (MLE. plowle pluccid ; < plowk plow-shoe (plou’shs), n. A block of wood fitted 5 
Patient Octavia plough th E 7 + -ed2.] Covered with pimples; pimply. under the point of a plowshare when not in use, 7 
Ti ent Octavia plough thy visage up Polidarius was pluccid as a pork fat to prevent it from penetrating the soil. 
ith her prepared nails. l “, i P E ApS bz 2 
), 1. 3837. plow-silver (plou’sil’vér), n. In old Eng. law, 


Shak., A. and C., iv. 12, 38. Destruction of Troy (E. E. 
iners plow-knife (plou’nif), n. In bookbinding, a flat money paid by tenants and retainers in com- 


Here's a health to the m 


That plough the raging main. knife (about 6 inches long, 14 inches wide, and mutation of service due in plowing the lands \ 
Maiy Hamilton (Child's Ballads, IIL 125). 4 inch thick) with a rounded and pointed cut- of the lord of the manor. 
3, To effect as with a plow; traverse like a ting-face, sharpened on one side only, which plow-sock (plou'sok), n. Same as plowshare, 1. 
plow. follows the groove of the pookbinders’ plow in Scott. (Seotch.] 
5 A Fleet for Gaul addrest cutting books or paper. plow-staff (plou’staf), n. (<ME. logho stagen 
Ploughs her bold course across the wondering seas, plowky, a. [Also plooky CME. plowkky; < “A kind of paddle to clear the colter and share 


Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, ii. 15. plowk + -y1.] Pimply. [Obsolete or Seotch.] of a plow when choked with earth or weeds: 


SA ane amaror as the edges of paper, ~ yor hyme that is smetyne of his awenne blode, and called in Scotland a pattle or pettle. 

Plow. See plow, n., 8 (d). spredis alle over his lymmes, and wa es plowkky and brekes plow-star (plou’stiir), n. See the Plow, under 
anes or ploughing the edges [of a book] with a knife- owte. Quoted in Cath. Ang. P. 34. plow. 

led : SE Ets 

Ae ca, theplough. Encyc. Brit., IV. 43. Bicol po are necaz) Thee lights starrye noting in globe celestial tangine: 

i oe Gye is vi © i nd plooky 18 your © ta: _. Thee seun stars stormy, twise told thee ploustar, eke 
Tomer, ihneneantgtere--¢. 6 reject sir Moh tf Blond (Childs Ballads, JIL. 250) Eg SST gtanihurst, Æntid, fii. 528.” (Davies) 
‘Sacandidate in an ex ati 1 ere Iis face was as plooky as a curran’ bun, and his nose as rs ME, (= D. ploegstaart=MUG 
‘he oe an examination; pluck. [Brit- eerie et 7 suai xil. ws.) Dlow-stertt, ”. (ME. (=D. ploeg =MLG. 
it university slang.] iP C red as a partan’s tae. Galt, Provost, xxxii. (Daries) P stert G. pflugsters, pilugst patel ce 


“Thav, Gr de ME. t. sd NEAR 
mse ee Tumming for smalls; and now I am in two piomlora ponghi na ea aior ue aan Dan ee t), < plow + stert, tail-] 
Hata beny Dic, « ; Bane LT ooo noha aE land = MLG. plochlant = G. pflugland = Icel. plow-stilt (plou’stilt), n. A handle of a plow. 
Ml maona als.” “What does it all mean?” in- plõgsland = Sw. plogland = Dan. pldjeland); < plow-swain (plou/swan), n. A plowman. 

+, gooseberry pie’ and ‘the snaffle’ and plow iil) Bly ‘Land that is plowed or that ERE E A ‘lough-neains their fires forego, 


Houghed "yy, 
Hi sal Vell Seer TTS x A a i 
tne but “plough the gooseberry pie is really too deep 4. suitable for tillage.—2. In early English Pestre the meadows white with drifts of snow. 


d’isthe new Oxfordi ‘ sod 7 l! 1 $ 
To plow in C. Roade Harà dash, Prol. tenures, as much land as could be tilled with sre Staking, tr. of Odes of Horace, i. 4. (Davies.) 
plow np o cover by plowing’ as, to plow in wheat.— the use of one plow; a hide of land; a caru- plow-tail (plou’tal), n. That part of a plow 


t out, to turn out of the ground by plowing. cate. It wasa descriptive term by which land might be which the plowman holds; the handle of a plow. 


ept = Haa iffere ir f 
“Me shall be plough'd up with dishonour. granted with the buildings thereon. ene pe ex plow-team (plon’tem), n. In early English 


The Areti Pletcher (and another), False One, iv. 1. early authorities as to the area is t c plow team ally a team of eight oxen, comm prt 
iy tie glaciers pes ike ent irs ; “di es i cal customs of husbandry an times, usually a hea , J 
up its olamin aA the sea, enter it, often plough- plained by aot the Joc) and especially by the fact yoked four abreast. The estimated work of 
Ui "Tyndati Forms of Wat 3 that in some districts, and perhaps most gency ee Jach a team served as a measure of land. See 
«ik, intran , Forms of Water, p. 134. o was drawn by eight oxen, while in othe , lowland: 2 
ti ans. T 3 ps ee low was dra $ nie ally to have plouwtand, à 
ll tho Soil ane up the soil with a plow; fave been drawn by four Te seem ere onland. plow-tree (plou’tré), n. A plow-handle. 
thst ough DON: contained abou ves so rounde 1 whistled the same tunes to my horses, and held my 
Towable l eth shall plough in hope. 1 Cor. ix. 10. The pris ce ane ane opus iytel. plow-tree just the same, as if no King nor Queen had ever 
l 0) setae To aparaile tha to È S.), 1. 169. e il my ti r hand. 
va M, Fa venable (plou’g-b1), a. [< plow, my Piers P Tee es ted ae come to spoil my tine OF Yyackmore, Lorna Doone, lxxiv. 
; i pable of being plowed; terre, or half a plow tanp Ak : 
Mon aimat (tours AE E = Sheppard, Touchstone. plow-truck (plou’truk), n. An attachment ie 
pde hur, Plou ämz), n. A small coi Fal Others say that one oxgange of land containeth 15 sores plow, in the form ot a g-seat supporte 
“on pe rehin England Aa A ebay d ROT ages make a plow land. Coke upon Littleton. fwo wheels, to enable the plowman to ride at 
tae of PEtOd, for every rion the carly Anglo- and8 oxe hman (plou'man), 2-5 pl. plow- pis work. See sulky-plow, under plow. 
Now, Plow between plowland, or for every plowman, Maat ME. plowman, plous- plow-wise (plou’wiz), @. Going alternately 
ohe ™ (plow hs ertain fixed dates. men, plougume i); < plow + man.) One “forward and backward in parallel lines, as in 
Uinta es § plow Ds n. [< ME. plow-beem, man (= G. pruma R plow; a farm laborer plowing 
1, a ny $ vei r % . 7 k 
jecting Beene The solid hori- who plows or gr enaaged in plowing. This was succeeded by Boustrophedon, or ugheise 
twas Oe OE a DON who is or may S nat here is wryten, and other werkes writing. Istae Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 33. 
Una pil le annoyed > ee cuts under plow. Wille . . . wrouste plow-witcher (plou’wich’ér), n. Oneofacom- 


lop ™, stopped him o Sul, getting down from of Aen Plowman, and moha aple FIN xii. 102. pany of plowmen and other field-laborers who 


Placman Saas 
hes bolt „E. Eggleston, The G z D ‘ithe soldiers by war, drag a plow from house to house, solicit 
the tate, (Plou bolt), n. A bolt f NS The merchant gains by Peed the plowghmen by dry. drink-money, with mumming, dancing, an 
hiptock, = “side, or mold-boar or securing the shepherd by wet seasons, Sir W. Temple. other sports, preparatory to the first plowing 
tty Omer ate head ts cham oard of a plow to pman toil'd the little God, citer the Christmas holidays. See Plow Mon- 
ining = Benerally pa ered or countersunk, and Like any Plowy ie d. and his Wheat he sow’d. 5 day. [L oai Eng.] 
ien the nut is aa on fin, (a E His Tune bee Cupid turned Ploughman (trans.). 


plow-witcher 


Seven t plough-witehers waited upon me in 
my Se re home: and some of the mao, 
ora — Besay, the Doctor, the Valiant Soldier, &e.—w 
through the recital of their ils oP Lus Os Tin ser L 8. 
plowwright, ploughwri ht (plou’rit), n. One 
who makes and repairs plows. 
Ploughwrite, eroari Y eA Haves 
i oy- 
Noy? (ploi), n. [Abbr. of employ.) 1, Emplo) 
Day MD sae frolic; a merrymaking. 


Taan v.i [Cf. deploy.] Milit., to move 


2 (ploi . 
RAR ean column: the opposite of de- 


loy. 


and smith, 


Jloi'ment), n. [< moy? + -ment.] 
Pin it, on us column from line. 
Pluchea (plö'kē-ä), n. [NL. (Cassini, 1817), 
named after Ñ. A. Pluche, a French abbé 
who wrote upon natural history in 1732] A 
genus of composite plants of the tribe Inuloi- 
dew, type of the subtribe Plucheinex, CUA 
ized by the corymbose heads of flowers wit 
dry broad bracts, each head containing numer- 
ous truncate thread-shaped pistillate flowers in 
many outer rows, and a few perfect but sterile 
five-cleft flowers in the center. There are about 35 
species, natives of warmer parts of America, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia, a few herbaceous and extending into the 
central or northern United States on the coast, the others 
shrubs or undershrubs. They are woolly or glutinous, 
witha strong or camphoric odor, bearing alternate toothed 
: leaves, and white, yellow, or purplish flowers. P. cam- 
3 phorata is the salt-marsh fleabane of the Atlantic coast, 
i sometimes called camphor-plant. P. odorata is the river- 
3 side tobacco of the West Indies. 
$ pluck? (pluk), v. t [< ME. plukken, plokken, 
A plockien (pret. pluckede, plukkede, pp. plukked, 
2 irreg. pret. plyghte, pp. plyght), < AS. pluccian, 
pluccigean, ploccan (pret. pluccede, pp. plucced) 
=D. plukken = MLG. plucken, LG. plukken = 
OHG. *pflucchen (not found), MHG. phiiicken, 
pfuicken, G. pfliicken =Tcel. plukka, plokka=Sw. 
plocka = Dan. plukke, pick, pluck; hardly a 
freut, word, the geand. forms being appar. bor- 
rowed from AS. or LG., and these prob. derived, 
through OHG. or Goth. (where, however, the 
word is not recorded), from an early Rom. (LL.) 
verb *pilicare, *pilucare, found in Olt. pelucare, 
peluccare, piluccare, It. piluccare, pluck (grapes), 
pick off (erapos) one by one, = Pr. pelucar, pick 
out, ©. plocquer, in secondary form *pluc- 
Be. quier, plusquier, pelukier, peluchier, F. dial. (Pi- 
card) pluquer, pluskier, ploki, plucher, F. in comp. 
éplucher, pick, gather (the F. forms prob. in part 
reflections of the LG.); the ref. to plucking 
rapes (which suggests the means of its early 
introduction into Teut. use) being a particular 
application or transfer of the orig. sense (Olt. 
pelucare, ete.) ‘pick out hairs one by one,’ as 
pame under the derivative peruke, the verb 
e . *pilicare, Pee) being derived, with 
eq. formative (L. -ic-are, LL. *-uc-are, It. -uc- 
z are, -ucc-are, cte., the same occurring in plunge, 
= ult. < ML. *plumbicare), from L. pilus, hair, 
7 a hair: see pilet, peruke (and periwig and wig), 
and also plush, from the same source. No evi- 
dence of the existence of the Rom. (LL.) verb 
at a period early enough to produce the earliest 
Teut. forms is found; analogous verbs in -icare 
_ are, however, found, and the explanation here 
ven meets all the other conditions. It will 
observed that pluck still refers in most in- 
stances to pulli tie or feathers or berries or 
flowers, and that L, mi hair, has had in other 
ects a remarkable development. ] 1. To 
pull off, as feathers from a fowl, or fruit or fow- 
eons pet piek off; gather; pick or cull, 
Hise disciplis pluckiden 
f PR SEE TETES 
Al sodi 
Out of his 
Chaucer, 


eeris of corn, and thei frotynge 
uel, Lake tS 


yght 
de. 


_ Tennyson, Princess, i, (song), 
Ww; drag: used either literally 
the | 

Shak., 
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to make Men ae Oe ine Floor, as 
Jege’d like Taylors ; But I had not strength 
i Tate ny Heels in that manner, 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 502, 


Especially —3. To pull sharply; pull with sud- 
den foree or jerk; giveatug or twitch to; twitch; 
snatch; twang, asthe strings ofa harp or guitar. 
Sodeynly he plyghte his hors aboute. 
ee Ges Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 15, 
caught the flayle of the yate and plukked it to 
aS outo as enay, as rund not haue ben 
okke an departed oute magirje how it grucchid. 
lokked, and than dep: Merlin (E. E. T. S.) ii, 206. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
fi valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 
pory : Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 138, 
I have been pluck'd and tuge’d by th’ hair o’ th’ head 
‘About a gallery half an acre long. = 3 
Fletcher (and another), Nice Valour, iii. 2. 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile, 


'd his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
Deh AeA Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 184. 


4, Tostrip, as a fowl, by pulling off its feathers; 
strip the feathers from: as, to pluck a fowl. 

Since I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped top, 

s t what ‘twas to be beaten till lately. 
pier nee Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 26, 

The King of Great Britain used to send for his Ambas- 

from Abroad to pluck Capons at Home. 
Ceo Howell, Letters, I. v. 31. 
5. To reject, after a university or other exam- 
ination, as not coming up to the required stan- 
dard. [College slang, Eng.] 

He went to college, and he got plucked, I think they 
call it. So Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, x. 

If a man is plucked — that is, does not get marks enough 
to pass —his chance of a Fellowship is done for, 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 258. 

I trust that I have never plucked a candidate in the 
Schools without giving him every opportunity of setting 
himself right. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 386. 
Plucked instrument, in music. See instrument, 3 (c).— 
To pluck a crow with one, to pick a quarrel with one. 

O, these courtiers, neighbours, are pestilent knaves ; but, 
ere I'll suffer it, I'll pluck a crow with some of ’em. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, iv. 1. 
To pluck a pigeon. See pigeon.—To pluck down a 
side. See the quotation. 

Other that never learned to shoot, nor yet knoweth good 
shaft nor bow, will be as busy as the best, but such one 
commonly plucketh down a side [to pluck down a side, I be- 
lieve, is to shoot on one side into the ground], and crafty 
archers which be against him will be both glad of him, 
and also ever ready to lay and bet with him: it were better 
for such one to sit down than shoot. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 8. 


To pluck offt, to descend in regard to rank or title; de- 


scend lower. 
Pluck off a little ; 
I would not be a young count in your way. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 3. 40. 
To pluck up. (a) To pull or haul up suddenly ; remove 
entirely or by the roots; eradicate; hence, to extermi- 
nate; destroy : as, to pluck up weeds. 
They pluckt up anchor, and away did sayle. 
The Noble Fisherman (Child’s Ballads, V. 331). 
But if they will not obey, I will utterly pluck up and de- 
stroy that nation, saith the Lord. Jer. xii. 17. 
I observed that the corn here was plucked up by the 
roots, according to the antient usage, which is retained also 
in the upper Ægypt. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 131. 
(©) To summon or muster up: as, to pluck up courage, 
spirit, etc. Meese © 5 5 
Pluk vp thi hert, my dere mayster. 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 2). 
Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully upon me. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3. 38. 
Why did not Little-faith pluck up a greater heart? 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 188. 
Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be out of 
the reach of her mallenley, 
‘oldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, Y. 
© Intrans., to collect one's self ; gather spirit or courage. 


Bene. You break jests as braggarts do their blades. . . « 
D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be. . Pluck up, my heart, 
and Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 207. 


It is their Custom 


a twitch; a snatch: as, he gave the sword a 
pluck. 


Were they [the bones] dry, they could not . . . without 
t difficulty yield to an Obey the plucks and attrac- 
ons of the motory muscles, Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 


2t. A blow; a stroke—3t, A bout; a round. 


Why, wylt thou fyght a plucke? 
Playe of Robyn Ho- ‘onde Ballads, V. 423). 


r), False One, ii. 1. 4, The heart, liver, and lungs or lights of a 
d lost before in Apos- Sheep, ox, A 4 E 
1 him, RA AeA i b 


or other animal used as butchers’ 


It vex Plug 


XES p 
delicious diy to the Pluck that 
There Were lower g Su iA 


where“ 
aAdesme: 
to cool their Phea 


Attracted by 
set to work deaie fame of 
ergy, and at the sas ce 


T 8a 
which he hag since sh v n 
Ww 


: Maz } 
pluck? (Pluk), », fone” 
poa lump, knot, b 
K: see plug sd 
Te cata racine, TOIL" T 
p ucked (plukt), p, a FA 
121S removed: said of 
plucked? (plukt), a. 
Lai + -ed2,] Endowed 
with a qualifying adject 
“What, going?” said K 
I was such a gOod-pluck aao s 
Thackeray, Roundabout Pap 


iv 


has a thirty-tyy, be 
instead of a heart, Kinga yad Ja 
plucker (pl uk’ér), n. 
plucks. 
Thou setter up and Bicker down of kings, 
Bar Shak., 3 Hen. Vi, jp an 
- A machine for straightening and cleanin, 
long wool to render it fit for combin; io 
traveling apron which feeds the ends of the tuft iH 
of spiked rollers, by which tufts and locks asa a A 
wW hence they proceed toa fanning apparatus ie X fre 
It is usually managed by a boy. calip 
Plückerian (pli-ké’ri-an), a. [< Plicker (e 
def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to the geometrician 
Julius Plücker (1801-68).—Plückerian character. 
istic, one of the quantities entering into the Plickerim 
equations.—Pliickerian equations, equations published 
in 1834, substantially as follows: Let m be the order ofa 
plane curve, 7 its class, ô its nodes, x its cusps, 7 its bite 
gents, and its inflections. Then 
8m -x= In- t; 


25 = m2 - m- n— 3; 
2r = n—m— 3. 
Pliicker’s formule. See formula. 


pluckily (pluk’i-li), adv. Ina plucky manner; 
with courage or spirit. [Colloq.] 
“No,” said Frank, pluckily, as he put his horse intoa 
TAS oa PIRR "n Trollope, Dr, Thorge, oit 
pluckiness (pluk’i-nes), n. The character of be- 
ing plucky; pluck; courage. — ean 
Her quaint, queer expression, in which curiosity, # 


ness, and a foretaste of amusement mingl 


ondthvat i 
Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, 


<‘les) Tuck), they 5,488) 
luckless (pluk’les), a. [Kp 
Pvithout pluck; faint-hearted. [Colea] Pg 
plucky (pluk’i), @. [< pluck: My) Fe 
sessing pluck, or spirit and courage; 
courageous. [Colloq.] jest toil 
If you're plucky, and not oyenan cbite, 
A {i o and look over that chal Hi 
ee You may oe Hm. ; 
t of o 
m a Ing 


jtative of a SU 
luf), v. t [Imita at 
ne oon ee 
ti ick w. , J EA 
iS Aner out hair-powder m 
Scotch.] ruff, 0), 2+ Ap 
luf), 2. [6 pl, der or 
pi ND t Ken 
[Scotch.] 
The gout took hi 
a pluf of powther. 
2+. An instrumen 
AT like a sort o. 3 
der was blown 12 


ad, A 
snes is am-B0 


ing fellow 
and more than a thoug! 


peg, PUE: EG. pfi P. zZ 
a plug, = ME dw. PITE) p 
See aa 
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the muzzle of his piece. The haft or plug was often 
of horn, more commonly of wood, and the steel was ge- 
cured to this by brass or fron mounting. 


plugboard (plug’bord), n. A switchboard in 


pue loc, a plug, block, 


ane of wood or other 
in the form of a peg or 
A o 


f sgsel; a stop- ? í 
y hole in # Ve E A PE which the connections are made by means of 
g kind.— 2. PCS brass or other conducting plugs. 


rof any 
p e driven 
A piece of 
eee then 


in, or used to 
wood driven 
sawed away 


plug-cock (plug’kok), n. A cock in which a plug 
witha transverse hole in it is fitted into a trans- 
verse hole in a hol- 
low barrel or cylin- 
der, the diameter of 
the plug being great- 
er than the interior 
diameter of the cylin- 
der, and therefore 
permitting liquid to 
flow through the lat- 
ter only when the 


rt. A plug 
nus obtained 


sed by the 
Durer. The 


nga plock was prac 


a,body o 
ho time of Albe 


c, tightenir 


ee 


ole O ravers of Me ny square, and not cir-  transver hole in temord, an 

J, saN ey Inserted rt, Wood Engraving, p- the plug is so turned Sfact Tan e react 
ae te presents tween aral as to form a continu- : 
DE or opin forced bento plac ous passage with the hollow in the cylinder. 

yaa ‘spigot d yen in (S The plugs are sometimes covered or packed with a yleld- 
if oh ion Naas ump on as Ni h 5, ing mat ],and are usually tapered, so that pressing them 
pat ngol Me Pinks against lightning; 4 PUMP- into their seats keeps them tight. 
t 


plug-finisher (plug'finish-èr), n. In dentistry, 


anee, as metallic 


WP f 7 p sas mameaty of g SA 20 N 
e | wt piece ol: m enoia doa a fine file, of a great variety of shapes, used for 
3, dat dentist to fill the eae finishing the surfaces of plugs or fillings. 
th (iho 4. A branch, pipo Toe pale po Plugger (plug‘ér), n. One who or that which 
A, ot ish jeding to a point ‘I A by a cap or Plugs; specifically, a dentists’ instrument, of 
wh ynienily attached, and inking, a eylindri- Various forms, for driving and packing a filling 
: corr re-plug-— 5- ei of Ee is filted Mmaterialinto a hole in a carious tooth. See den- 
pugs x el th f y es ar "1l FA i Sand 
F Pryce of soft Ee atrix and plug are forced together st Lect 7 a Oe tô E. H. puan 
y f joa matrix. When ms intaglio design of the matrix is P ugging-Lorceps (plug ing-lor seps), n. Aden- 
tom Sar heavy pressure, the plug The plug is then har- tists’ instrument or plugger used to compress 


in relief upor 
ecomes & p! 
die-faces, a 


an be used to make g, filling in a carious tooth, 


E. H. Knight. 
plug-hat (plug’hat), n. 


Same as chimney-pot 


j. aia at oblong cake of pressed tobacco. hat (which see, under hatl). [Slang.] 

| t tought out a corncob pipe for the preacher, and plyghet, x. An obsolete dialectal form of plow. 
qf garathimfobacco from a ply.) XXXVII. 89, plug-hole (plug’hol), x. A hole fora plug; a 
ir i oe A hole left by the removal of a plug. 

ao 7 Aman’ssilkor dress hat; aplug-hat. (Slang.] 


A surbase had been taken down, leaving large plug-holes 
to be filled up. Paper-hanger, p. 21. 
plug-joggle (plug’jog’1), n. The name given 
by Smeaton to a stone such as the center-stones 
of the Eddystone-lighthouse foundation, which 
were joggled into the surrounding stones, and 
also secured to the corresponding stones above 
and below by a central plug of stone. 
plug-machine (plug’ma-shen”), n. A machine 
combining a cutter and shaper for making 
wooden plugs for the draught-holes of beer- 
and liquor-casks. 
plug-rod (plug’rod), n. 1. In a condensing 
engine, arod connected with the working-beam 


unfashionable, or oth- 
hich, by reason of its 
defects, has become undesirable, unsalable, 
wina condition rendering it difficult to sell 
rihout a large reduction of its price, as a 
Hli-wom book, or an old horse worn down 
istardwork. Also old plug. [Collog.J—9. A 
Sori thick-set person. [Slang.]—10. A wo 
mn who has served no regular apprenticeship. 
(Sang.J—11, A sort of fishing-boat. [Cape 
Ain J—12, Same as plug-rod, 1.— Cutting plug, 
chronographic apparatus for registering velocities of 
és {rom one position in the bore of a gun toanother, 


({ateries of plugs inserted into holes drilled radially 
tn-barrel from its exterior into the ho 


—8, A worn, damaged, 
asise injured article, w 


ithe g Tho fi A 5 “i 4 

iii rheplug and serving to drive the working-gear of the 

Neocnected with a looped electric conduc tania e $ > g-gea 

3 preet ped electric conduct ire of a os 3 r 

i ipa tand atits inner end isasmall knife pivoted valy es. Also called plug, plug-tree. 2, The 
baly of the plug in such manner that it slightly pro- 2ir-pump rod of a steam-engine. B. Knight. 


fealla the bore of the gun, and so arranged that, when plug-switch (plug’swich), n. An arrangement 


’ taliei he on at then “assae of the projectile “in which electrical connection between two con- 

i maa induces a brief cur ntinthesecondavcoi ductors is established by the insertion of a me- 
“Soneofits terminals arrange dge a tallie plug. 

] | tticies ot rapidly, uniformi nged at the edge of one plug 


plug-tap (plug’tap), n. 1. A cylindrical tap 
for cutting the dies of a serew-stock; a mas- 
ter-tap.—2. A tap slightly tapered at the end 
to facilitate its entrance in tapping a hole. 
E. H. Knight. 
A plug-tap has the full depth of screw-thread all along 
its length. Campin, Hand-turning, p. 111. 
lug-tree (plug’tré), n. Same as plug-rod, 1. 
E Ai n. A city ruffian; one 
of a band of rowdies who indulged in wanton 
assaults upon persons and property in streets 
and public places: first used in Baltimore. 
Slang] ; 
plug-yalve (plu 
ting into a seat 
plum! (plum), 7. 


rti ‘ ormly, and synchronously rotat- 
“edie of equal diameter attached toa IEA 
indeed ‘of the disks are coated with lampb! 
Sata the te aren of the secondary coil produces 

ipera] tolti nal, which burns off a small dot in th 
ated a unif ng. A number of the cutting plugs 
Milto one of the atotvals in the gun. Each is serially 
ER muz ot tle ae tho order of su 
Mute din’ Instant the sho 
the known 

> di 
hee Occupied 
7 tine ily caleu) 


e 


ng speed of the 


shi vi È 
a ot in moving from plug 


g'valv), n. A tapering valve fit- 
like a faucet. E. H. Knight. 
[Formerly also, erroneously, 
plumb (as in limb for lim, numb for num, ete.) 5 
< ME. plumme, with vowel shortened, earlier 
ploume, < AS. plūme, plyme = D. pruim = MLG. 


ge. See gage2. 

Pete Plug) used in 
neces of iron (th 

al orea in a rock, with thein flat 

Beham? etween which the wedge is 

a Wie EELS to split the 

er-bit, S -bù 

Nn Ce center-bit. 


= Pp. plugged t plume, LG.-plumme = OHG. prima, pflumo, 
Dug; tro agen = Sw. mica MHG. ea phlūme, phrūmė, prūme, prūne, 
} make tight 2e noun.] 1. To stop G. pflaume = Icel. ploma = Sw. plommon = Dan. 


by stopping a hole: 
oth; to pla Ree Creaa, 
n flat: youd with 


Western U, 


une (> E. prune) = Pr. 
= It. pruna, prugna, 
f., a plum, L. prunum 
prūnus, f., & plum- 
mpoŭvoç, f., earlier 


blomme, plum, = F. pr 
pruna = Sp. dial. pruna 
f., a plum, < ML. prina, 
(pl. priina), nout., a plum, 
tree, < Gr. xpovvov, neut., 
Rpovuvov, neut., a plum, Tpotuvh, f.a plum-tree. 
Cf. Ir. pluma = Corn. pluman = Gael. puntas, 
plumbais, plum (< E. ?). For the change of L. r 


athe attach- 


°. H. Knight. to land ofn tom, cf. pilgrim, ult. < L. peregri- 

ole at th A standi ng a “ie BS the introduction of a Latin and Greek 
t e bottom for empty- fruit-name into Teut., cf. peach! and pearl, also 
bà quine, quince.) 1. A fruit of any of the trees 
ch tho À bayonet called plums (see defs. 2 and 3); specifically, the 
Soldier fixed into fruit of a treo of the genus Prunus, distinguished 
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from the peach and apricot by its smooth sur- 


iat, 


ace, smaller size, and unwrinkled stone, and 
from the cherry by the bloom on its surface 
and commonly larger Plums are of use chief- 
ly as a dessert fruit (the gr gage being esteemed the 
best of all varieties), and as a dried frait in the form of 
prunes. (See prunel.) Locally a liquor is manufactured 
from them, and sometimes an oil is expressed from the 
kernels, 
2. One of several small trees of the genus 
Prunus, forming the section Prunus proper. 
The numerous varieties of the common garden-plum are 
d as P. damestica ; bat all these, together with 
-pluin, known aa P. insititia ( bullace), are 
believed to be derived ultimately from P, spinosa (P. com- 
munis), the blackthorn or sloe of Europe and temperate 
Asia its truly wild state a much-branched shrub, the 
es often ending in a stout thorn, Pluta-wood is 
n cabinet-work and turnery. The plum is chiefly 
cultivated in France (in the valley of the Loire), in Ger- 
many, and in Bosnia, Servia, and Croatia, In America the 
plum suffers greatly from the ravages of the cureulio, 
(see plun-curculio,) The Japanese plum, P. Japonica, 
though not insect-proof, is a valued acquisition in Cali- 
fornia and the southern United States, For native spe- 
cies, see beach-pluin, cherry-plum, and wild plum, below. 
In Almaunt, in himself, in male, in peche, 
Ys grafted plumme, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 216, 
The harvest white plum is a base plum. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 509. 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
Keatas, Posthumous Sonnets, xiv. 


3. One of numerous trees of other genera bear- 
ing plum-like fruit. See phrases below.—4&. A 
grape dried in the sun; a raisin. 

So when E e swallow'd the Potion, you sweeten your 
Mouth with a Plumb, Congreve, Double-Dealer, iii. 4. 

The dried grapes which the French term raisins seca, 
or raisins 8, we term simply raisins when used for 
eating uncooked, and plums when they form an ingredient 
in the famous English plum pudding, 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 37. 
5. A good thing; the best or choicest part; a 
sugar-plum: in allusion to the use of plums or 
raisins in cakes, plum-pudding, ete. 

The reviewer who picks all the glums out of a book is a 
person who is regarded with reasonable terror and resent- 
ment by both authors and publishers, 

The Academy, Noy, 2, 1589, p. 280. 

Often, indeed, the foot-note contains the very plum of 
the page. The Writer, III. 120, 


6. The sum of £100,000 sterling; hence, any 
handsome sum or fortune generally; sometimes, 
also, a person possessing such a sum. [Colloq., 
Eng.) y 
°"~ The Miser must make up his Plumb, 
And dares not touch the hoarded Sum, 
Prior, The Ladle, Moral. 

Several who were plums, or very near it, became men of 
moderate fortunes. Addison, Vision of Justice. 

An honest gentleman who sat next to me, and was worth 
half a plumb, stared at him, Steele, Tatler, No. 244. 

My brother Heidelberg was a warm man, a very warm 
man, and died worth a plumb at least: a plumb! ay, I 
warrant you, he died worth a plumb and a half. 
Colman, Clandestine Marriage, iii. 
Assyrian plum. See sebesten.— Australian plum, a 
date-plum or persimmon, Diospyros (Cargillia) australis, 
the black plum of Illawarra. For other Australian plums, 
see Queensland plum and wild plum (e).—Beach-plum, 
Prunus maritima, a straggling bush on the coast from 
Maine to Mexico, with a rather pleasant red or purple 
fruit, often preserved.—Black plum. See Australian 
plum.—Blood-plum. (a) See Hamatostaphis. (b) A re- 
cently introduced Japanese plum with red flesh, [U. 5.) 
—Canada plum. See wild plum (b), below.— Cherry- 
plum, a cherry-like form of the common plum, the va- 
riety myrobalana. Also called myrobalan plum.— Chick- 
asaw plum, Prunus angustifolia (P. Chicasa), a species 
probably native in the southern Rocky Mountains, now 
naturalized widely eastward and northward. It bears a 
globose red or yellow fruit, thin-skinned and of pleasant 
flavor. It is often cultivated, receiving special attention 
as less subject than the common plum to the attacks of 
the cureulio.— Cocoa-plum, Chrysobalanus Icaco. See 
Chrysobalanus.— Damask plum, Same as damson plum. 
—Damson plum, See damson.— Darling pium the red 
ironwood, Reynosia latifolia, a small tree of the West In- 
dies and southern Florida. It bears an agreeable fruit, 
and its dark-brown wood is very hard and strong.— Date 
plum. See date-plum, Diospyros, and persimmon.— Down- 
ward plum, a small tree of the West Indies and Florida: 
same as ant's-wood. Also called safron plum.— East In- 
dian pom Flacourtia Cataphracta and F. Ramontchi 
(including F. sapida). The latter is common, wild or culti- 
vated, throughout India, and found also in the Malay archi- 
pelago and in Madagascar, thence called Madagascar plum. 
—French plum, a very superior plum grown in the 
valley of the Loire, entering the market in the form of 
prunes.—Gopher plum. Same as Ogeechee lime (which — 
see, under lime).— Gray plum, in Sierra Leone, Parina- 
rium m, aà large tree with a fruit having a large 
stone and a thin, rather dry, and insipid pulp. Also 
rough-skinned plum and Guinea plum.— Green: 
plum. See def. 1, and gage3.—G@ a plum, a 
euphorbiaceous tree, Drypeles crocea, of tie 
and southern Florida. Also called whitewood. 
plum. See gray Pane DOTA ETICS, plr 
riety of the common plum.—Jamaice; um, 
lutea, one of the hog-plums.— Japan Ja) 
lum. (a) An improper name tor the equa [0 
S.) (b) Prunus Japonica and oth true I 
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p 3 : see plumate.] The typie; 
aga car p um. Geet Pn fan phun: man P Prumatellida, faving eile nace 
aha panies or rose-apple.— Mola cium and pergamentaccous, ectoeyst, as P. re- 
, in the region of the Zambesi, vane fg = pens. See also cut under J olyzoa. > 
gaan ven ely tro os Like n Natal plum, Plumatellidæ (plö-ma-tel i-dë), n. pl. [NL.,< 
—Myrobalan plum. See chery g ni athe Apoena: ~ ppumatella + -idæ.] A family of phylactole- 
an evergreen shrub, Carissa grandis nsien matous polyzoans, typified by the genus Plu- 


on plum. O See 


either of two species of matella. They are fresh-water polyzoans of various forms, 


branching or massive, but always fixed, ‘here are several 
genera, See cuts under Plumatella and polyzoarium. 
umbl n. An obsolete spelling of plan, 
plumb? (plum), n. [Early mod. Eng. also plomb ; 
< ME. plom, < OF. plom, plomb, F. plomb, lead, 
a plummet, = Pr. plom =Sp. plomo = Pg. chum- 
bo = lt. piombo, < L. plumbum, lead (plumbum 
album or candidum, ‘white lead,’ tin, plumbum 
nigrum, ‘black lead’), a leaden ball, a leaden 
ipe, a scourge with a leaden ball on the end 
of it; cf. Gr. BORD HOP: 1621/3006, lead (see 
molybdena). Hence ult. ($ L. plumbum) E. plum- 
met, plumber, plump?, plunge, plumbago, ete.] 
1. A mass of lead attached to a line, used to 


Seo Owenia, 1,—Rough-8 


Seo Cordia an 
Owenia, 1.--Spanish 
dias urea), also A 
and South American, — St. Julien 


commou 


-g008€ 
ae to have been raised from 


; the crop of a wild goose. i i 
Amedo mostieated plum. Specifically — (a) The Prunus tast the perpendicularity of walls, ete. ; a plum- 
spinosa, Seo def, 2. (b) In eastern North America, the met.—2. The position of a plumb or plummet 
wild yellow or red plum, or Canada plum, P. Americana. Tt peaneaane sanded the vertical or perp 
hus awell-colored fruit with pleasant pulp, but tough acerb when reely susp ; : a perpen- 
skin, It is common along streams, cte., and sometimes dicular.—Out of plumb, not vertical. wat 
planted. (e) In western North America, P. subcordata, plumb? (plum), a. [An ellipsis of in plumb. Cf. 


fruit, which is large and edible, is often gath- 
ages ann Africa, Pappea Capensis., (e) In New 
South Wales, a tree, Sideroxylon australis, with drupaceous 
fruit, sometimes very tall, having a hard, prettily marked 
wood, available for cabinet purposes. See also Podocarpus, 
(See also gingerbread-plum, hog-plum, horse-plum, maiden- 
um, mountain-plum, olive-plum.) = 

pinum? mam, adv. anda, An obsolete spelling 
of plumb2. : 

pluma (plé’mii), n.; pl. paoa (-mē). [L.: see 
plume.) In ornith., a plume or feather of pen- 
naceous structure; a Cotro E as dis- 
tinguished from a down-feather; a quil -feather 
or penna: opposed to plumule. 

plumaceous (pli-ma’shius), a. [< NL. *plwna- 
cous, < L. pluma, plume: see plume.] Having 
the character of a pluma; pennaceous, as a fea- 
ther: distinguished from plumulaccous. 


plumb, adv.] 1, True according to a plumb- 
ine; vertical. ; 
I... cannot take aglumb-lift out of it, for my soul. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 13. 
2. Of persons, upright in.character or conduct; 
thoroughgoing. 

Neither can an opposition, neither can a ministry be al- 
ways wrong. To be a plumb man therefore with either is 
an infallible mark that the man must mean more and worse 
than he will own he does mean. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 262. (Davies.) 
plumb? (plum), adv. [Formerly also plum; an 
adverbial use of plumb?, n.; in part an ellipsis 
of in plumb. Cf. plump, adv.] 1. In a vertical 
direction; in a line perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon; straight down. 


= an = Instantly the stony storm of Hail 
: plumage (plé’maj), n. [< F. plumage (= Sp. Which flew direct a-front, direct now falls 
plumaje = Pg. plumagem = It. piumaggio), fea- Prumbd on their heads, and cleaues their sculs and cauls. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
You might mistake it for a ship, 
Only it stands too plumb upright. 
Lowell, Appledore. 
2. Exactly; toanicety; completely: as, he hit 
the target plumbin the bull’s-eye. [Colloq., 
U. §.J—38. Downright; entirely; altogether. 
[Colloq., U. 8.] 
O Sal, Sal, my heart ar’ plum broke! 


thers, < plume, feather: see plume.] The fea- 
thery covering of birds; feathers collectively; 
ptilosis. See feather and pterylosis. 

Will the falcon, stooping from above, 


Smit with her varying wumage, spare the dove? 
Pope, Essay on Man, ili. 54. 


Autumnal plumage. See autumnal.—Laced plumage. 
See lacing, 6.—Nuptial plumage. See nuptial. 
plumaged (plé’majad), a. [< plumage + -cd?.) 
Covered with plumage; feathered: usually in A ac 
composition with a qualifying term: as, full- The Century, XXXVI. 900. 
lumaged. plumb? (plum), v. t. [Formerly also plum; < 
plumailet, n. [ME. plomayle; < OF. plumail, plumb?, n.] 1. To adjust by a plumb-linc; 
a plume, plumage, < plume, plume: see plume.) set in a vertical position: as, to plumb a wall or 
Plumage. a building. 

The Genius trims our lamps while we sleep: It plumbs 
us by day and levels us by night. Alcott, Tablets, p. 201. 
2. To sound with or as with a plummet, as the 
depth of water. 

Where, red and hot with his long journey, He 


Plummed the cool bath of th’ Atlantic Sea, 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 58. 


I consulted the most experienced seamen upon the depth 
of the channel, which they had often plumbed. 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels, i. 5. 
3. To ascertain the measure, dimensions, ca- 
pacity, or the like, of; test. 
He did not attempt to plumb his intellect. Bulwer. 
I should have plumbed the utmost depths of terrified 
boredom. Forster, Dickens, xlix. 
4. To supply, as a building, with lead pipes for 
water, Sewage, etc. 
Plumbaginacez (plum-baj-i-na’sé-é), n. pl. 
(NL. (Lindley, 1835), < Plumbago (-gin-) 
=acex.) Same as Plumbaginee. 
Plumbaginez (plum-ba-jin’é-8), n. pl. [NL. 
(Ventenat, 1794), < Plumbago (Plumbagin-) + 
~#.] An orderof dicotyledonousgamopetalous 
plants, the leadwort family, of the cohort Pri- 
mulales, characterized bya tubular or funnel- 
shaped calyx with five, ten, or fifteen ribs, five 
momens opposite the five equal corolla-lobes, 
ve styles, and a free onc-celled ovary with one 
ovule pendulous from a long central stalk (funi- 
culus) which rises from the bottom of the cell. 
T u its ovary and its farinaceous albumen it is unlike 
hich He emopetalous orders, It includes 8 genera, of 
wich Plumbago is the type, and from 200 to 270 species, 
20 of which are contained in the large genera 
mon, and Armeria. They are maritime 


lice, Aca: 
re rbs, natives espe ially of the Mediterranean region, with 
fi pay diffused. eee commonly smooth stem- 


They plucked the px le fh S 
e aeo 
To axe ony mendis ffor her mys-dedis. 
Richard the Redeless, ii. 32. 
plumassaryt (plj-mas’a-ri), x. [Prop.*plumas- 
ales F) ees the feather-trade (also 
feathers collectively), < plumassier, a dealer in 
ordresser of feathers: See plumassier.] A plume 
or collection of ornamental feathers, 
plumassier fie oa 28"); n. [Formerly also 
umasier; < F. plumas- 
 adealer in or dress- 
of feathers, < plume, 
see 


A 
: ranching vith densely tufted or rosulate leaves, and a p 
ane scence hearing dry rigid bracts and flow- 


a rose, violet, blue, or yellow corolla, 
ifferent color,’ 0 o Y z 


' lic Domain. Gur kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


f 


plumbagi 
bago CEN x l 
plumbago aa ago, 
pinssi or Partakin a? 
mbago ng 
black-lead 
< Plumbum. 
graphite, ” ¢ 
ournefort, 


s lea 


ee p 
ee gn 
1700) 2" 


0). 


corolla with 


ered spec 
the south 
tending 
and kno 
pea 
the 
tic 1 
put. y 
India to pr 
plumb-bob 
BoR Hi conoid- 
FET motal bob or 
the ght attached to 
cae ond of a plumb- 
ine. See also cut 
under plumb-rule, 
plumbean |. (plum’- 
be-an), a. [< plumbe- 
oas T pee Of, per- Pa 
‘ning to, or resembling ; 
dull; heavy. 8 load; 1 
There will be a plumbean flexible r 
Bilis, Knowledge of Divine Things, pn 
plumbeous (plum’bé-us), a. ISL. plumbeus i 
or belonging to lead, < plumbum, l st 
plumb2.] 1. Leaden: heavy mess 
- Lea ; } 
Attend and throw your ears t N y 
doctrinated your ana cerebrosities, me 
Sir P. Sidney, Wanstead Play, p, 622 (Daria) 
2. Lead-colored; metallic gray.—Plumbeous 
falcon. See falcon. 
plumber (plum/’ér), n. [Formerly also plum- , 
mer; < ME. plummer, plomere, < OF. plombier, 
F. plombier = Sp. plomero = Pg, chunbeiro= 
It. piombajo, Olt. piombaro, < LL. plunbaris, s 
worker in lead, a plumber, prop. adj. (se. arti- 
Jer), L. plumbarius, pertaining to lead, < plim- 
bum, lead: see plumb?. Cf. OF. plomua 
Olt. piombatore, < ML. plumbator, a a 
< L. plumbare, solder with lead, < n maa 
lead: see plumb2.] One who works H es 
pecially, one who fits lead pipes and m ENE 
paratus for the conveyance of ar els of led 
covers the roofs of buildings with shee 
ete. Z 
Take thenne a iSO Ee) wir 
y rpe at the one ende. : rysshynge 
Senap “juliana Berners, Treaty DT si 
Barly in the morning Wee ee rs, 
T ail the plumbers amd the pewtereù 
on f ir tin and lead up. ist, ii 1 
And buy their tin mson, Alchem: 5 


B. Jonso pox 
: 7 metal b 
ock (plum’éx-blok); et = revolving 


supporting the end 


jour: is adapt- 
ft or journal. Itis a 

Soit being bolted to he feu 
or foundation of 2 machin eo 
is usually furnished wi A ts 
bearings for diminishing Hion 4 

tion of the shaft, ond an 
cover secured by bol A for eat. 
ening the bearings as ee 

‘Also Zummer-block, pl 
box, pillow-block., 
plumbery (PUM h p 
[Also plummery; A 
berie, f., lead-ma a 
ria, sc. oficina, 
baria, fern plac 


2, OX. 
zil, 
trO- 
from 


z d in 
ce blisters, 


(plum‘- 


plumi 


caden; hence, 


e that is cuyn and streyle 
Wa 


plumber-bl 
or case for 


le 


m ‘ey-i), 


i 
Mead-work 


works, aa 
tokeep! + see)! 


5 Cle 
o (Lb) 


rium, neut to len l 
< plumarius, perta oct Á panuli : 
zs in lea ah 

ead. nose shrill saint's 


While the rest are 


umbing 

Verbal n. 
and workin 
pu 


1, of plumb?, 
g in lead 
t to simi 


nildings, 
act 


n, [K L plumbum, 
n] Lead-poisoning. 
1t), 2 A lap-joint in 
which aro not bent or 
vnother and 


a’ bizm) 


(plum! 


way into the plumbless depths of the 


aan yst opportunities that 
jo with all tho Ie iekea, Hard Times, 


aing i 

pod there: Joy "el), 1% A plumb or 
oy vith reference to its use 
vel of a plane. Also called 


. A cord or line to 
ached a metal bob or 
U mio to determino vertical direction, 
wt water, ef¢-; & plummet. om 

ee ji e (plum’lin), v. t. [< plumb-line, n.] 
pmb- r test by means of a 


va, sound, 0 i 
Ty measure, rr. Lewes, Probs. of Life and 
mbine, C. H. ' 


jnd, TI. 11. . R a 
ite (plum-bo-kal’sit), n. [< L. plum 
| ante eit A variety of calcite con- 
j aing a small percentage of eee rey 
es = on 

t gummite (plum-b6-gum“it), 2, i 
R + gummi, gum, + -ite?.] A by- 
; vus phosphate of lead and alumina occur- 


or roniform crusts of a yellow 


ring in globular 1 
i like gum (whence the 


7 tatrown color, looking 


mme). f 
7 jhunbostib (plum’h9-stib), 7. 
7 kad + stibium, antimony. ] 
7 lugerite from Siberia. 
o 4 gum-broth (plum’brdth), r. 
| ing plums or raisins. 
Gwd bits hee holds breedes good positions, and the 
pre hee best concludes against in plum-broth, 
| Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Puritane. 
i unb-rule (plum’röl), x. [< ME. plom-rewle ; 
} R rule] Anarrow board with paral- 
a es having a straight line drawn through 
émiddle, anda string carrying 
i ametal weight attached at tho 
a line , It is used 
male, or ayers oarpen: 
ta? etermining a ver- 


[< L, plumbum, 
A variety of bou- 


Broth contain- 


VER. 


Nd 

` ‘hy pm by a plom-rewte eyene up- > 
hancer, Astrolabe, ii 

Tule, a surveyors’ instru- b 

j ting tho slope of ombank 


Pon Lee 


i M8 ag plun-bira, 
( lum’ bum), M 
í kak’), » 
tining raisins, Bee 
or 
Pa Shades of Drole 
Mm textile fabrics 


n H. Knight, 
er (plum’bud-er), ma] 
Lead [s 
oie Mum’ 
her fruit 
oh (plum * ky) 7 
Brel Ad color in Ori 
i in 
| met the lat Se 


Masons’ Plumb- 

ae a, center 

suspension ; 

Gi Pati Ines e 

raight edge; d, 
plumb-bob. > 


Of the color 


-kü/li-5), n. 


r whieh A A weevil, 


ct amages the 
~ra ae 18 one of th 

» and ig commonly called ‘the 

ic crescent-shaped mark 

1 oviposition, See cut 


A stil kind of flour- 
and boiled in a DAS. 


< 
= Sn we Dlume, pl 
5 Pe, » Plame, < OF. 
SMD. p aana = It. piuma, 
1D. pluim, plume, 
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feather, MLG, plume = G. plaum, flaum, 
down; < L. plūma, a small soft feather, in pl. 
plime, soft feathers, down; hence the down of 
the first beard, the scales on a coat of mail; ef. 
W. pluf = Bret. plu, plumage ; < y plu, float, 
Skt. y plu, swim, float, fly: see flecti, float, fly). 
Cf. feather ult. from another root meaning 
‘fly.”] 1. A fea- 
ther, (a) Techni- 
cally, a pluma or 
penna: distinguish- 
ed from plumule, 
See cut under Ore- 
ortyz. (b) A long, 
large, ornamental, 
specially modified, 
:) or in any way con- 
spicuous feather: 
as, an ostrich-plume; 
the plumes of para- 
dise-birds. 
2. Atuft of fea- 
thers; a set or 
; | bunch of plumes 
Plume as worn at tourneys and cere- WOTN AS an orna- 
monials, roth century. (From a print of the ment ; an ecret ; 
time.) s Org: 
i plumery. 


His high plume that nodded o'er his head. 


Dryden, Iliad, vi, 148. 
3. Plumage. [Rare.] 
The bird of Jove, stoop’d from his aëry tour, * 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 186. 
4t. A token of honor; a prize won by contest. 
But well thou comest 
Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 
From me some plume. Milton, P. L., vi. 161. 
5. In bot., same as plumule, 3.—6. In entom.: 
(a) A hair with many fine branches, resem- 
bling a little soft feather; a plumate hair. (b) 
A plume-moth.— 7. A plumose part or forma- 
tion, as of the gill of a crustacean or a mollusk. 
At the upper end this stem on the gills divided into two 
parts, that in front, the plume, resembling the free end of 
one of the gills. Huzley, Crayfish, p. 78. 


Apical plume. See podobranchia. 


plume (plém), v. t.; pret. and pp. plumed, ppr. 


pluming. [< plume,n.] 1. To dress the plu- 
mage of, as a bird; preen. 

Swans must be kept in some inclosed pond, where they 
may have room to come on shore and plume themselves. 


Mortimer, Husbandry. _ 


2. To strip off the plumage of, as a bird; pluck. 


Madam, you take your hen, 
Plume it, and skin it, cleanse it o’ the inwards. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 1. 
And, after they have plum’d ye, return home, 
Like a couple of naked fowls, without a feather. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 2. 


8. To adorn with feathers or plumes; feather; 


set as a plume; hence, to decorate or adorn 


(the person) in any way, 


The mother of the Sirens was not thus plumed on the 


head. Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 


His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horrour plumed. Milton, P. L., iv. 989. 


This gentlewoman being a very rich merchantman’s 
daughter, upon a time was invited to a bridal or pedcing 
ay a Aere 
she made great preparation for the pluming of herself in Plumerieæ (plé-meé-r1’é 
J. Cooke, Green’s Tu Quoque, note 3. 


which was solemnized in that towne; against that 


gorgeous array. 
The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter'd in, and waited. 


plume ones self on one’s skill. 


Can anything in nature induce a man to pride and 
himself in his deformities? 


the Duke of Wellington beat the French in Spain? re 


Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 
Plumed adder, a kind of horned viper of the genus Ce- 
C. cornutus, having a plume-like formation of the 
scales over each eye.—Plumed bird. Same as plume- 


rastes, as 


tird.—Plumed pink. See pink?, 1. 
plume-alum (plém‘al’um),. A 
occurring in feathery, plamose forms. 
plume-bird (plém’bérd), n. A member 


renus Epimachus. A [Heraldic F. plumetté,< OF . plumette, a little fea- 
Mame Kolder (plém’hol’dér), n. Anything ther,dim. of pima feather: see plume.) Inher., 
made to secure a plume, as to the heador dress; covered with feathers, or feather-like decora- 


especially, 


urpose. 
plumeless (plém‘les), «. 


Borne on unknown, transparent, plumeless 


—2. Anything resembling a small plume, 
tuft of leaves or leaflets, 
erous tree. 


plume-maker (plém’ma’kér), n. 


plume-moth (plém‘méth), n. 


Tennyson, Princess, V. 
4. To pride; boast: used reflexively: as, to 


ume 
‘outh. 


What business have I, forsooth, to plume myself because 


an extra piece screwed on a helmet 
and haying aslender pipe or tube, used for this 


[< plume + -less.] 
Featherless, as an animal; having no plumage. 
wings {a bat}. 
Eusden, tr, of Ovid's Metamorph., iv. 

lumelet (plém/let), n. («plume + -let.] 1. In i 
PE PR D plumula; a down-feather. plum-fir (plum‘fér),». See 

asa Podocarpus. 
or needles of a conif- 


plum-gouger 


When rosy plumeleta tuft the larch. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xei. 
3t. In bot., a little plumule. 


A feather- 
See plumist. 
i 1 One of the small 
delicate moths which compose the family Ptera- 
phoride (or 
Alucitida): 80 
called from 
the division of 
the wings in- 
to plume-like 
parts or fea- 
thery lobes. 
Their larve usu- 
ally feed upon the 
Jeaves of plants, 
and transform to 
naked pupæ. The 
grape-vine plume- 
moth is Pterepho- 
rus periscelidac- 
tylus, whose larva 
loosely webs with 
silk the leaves on 
which it feeds, 
This caterpillar is 
yellowish - green 
with dull-yellow 
tubereles, and is 
usually found sin- 
gly, though some- 
times several feed 
together. The 
pupa is reddish- 
brown with dark- 
s, and the 
self is 
yellowish - brown 
with a metallic 
luster, marked 
with several dull- 
white streaks and 
spots. See Plero- 
horide. 
plume-nutmeg (plom/nut’meg), n. A large 
tree of Australia and Tasmania, Atherosperma 
moschata of the Monimiacee. It is aromatic in 
all its parts, and the fruit-carpels bear each a 
persistent plumose style. 
plume-plucked (plém’plukt), a. Stripped of a 
plume or plumes; hence, figuratively, humbled; 
brought down. [Rare.] 


Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluck'd Richard, 
Shak., Rich, TI., iv. 1. 108. 
Plumeria (plġ-mē'ri-ä), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), named after Charles Plumier (1646-1706), 
author of many works on American plants. ] 
A genus of trees of the gamopetalous order 
Apocynacee, type of the tribe Plumerice, and : 
of the subtribe Wuplumericz. It is characterized 
by the numerous ovules in many rows in two carpels which 
ripen into two rigid diverging follicles, a calyx glandular 
within, stamens near the base of the tube of a salver- 
shaped corolla, winged seeds, and unappendaged anthers. 
There are about 45 species, natives of tropical America, 
some of them naturalized in the Old World. They are trees 
with thick branches, alternate long-stalked and promi- = 
nently feather-veined leaves, and large white, yellow, or 
poy flowers in terminal scan es. See jasmine-tree, kam- 
odja, nosegay-tree, and pagoda-tree. 

i ē-ë), n. pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Plumeria + -ex.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Apocynaceæ, the dogbane 
family, characterized by the distinct carpels of 
the ovary, peltate seeds, and unappendaged 
base of the anther-cells, which are filled with 
pollen throughout. It includes 41 genera, mainly 
tropical trees or shruhs—two, Vallesia and Amsonia, oc- 
curring in the United States, and another, the herbaceous 
genus Vinca, extending into Europe, and widely natural- 
ized in the Atlantic States. The four subtribes are typi- 
fled by the genera Rauwolfia, Cerbera, Plumeria, and Ta- 
berneemontana. z 

plumery (plé’me-ri), n. [< plume + -ery.] 
Plumes collectively; a number of plumes taken 


dre 


a maker of plumes, 


Grape-vine Plume-moth (Pterophorus peri- 
scelidactytus) 


a, caterpillars in their ret 3 4, chrysalis; 
c, one of the dorsal processes of chrysalis, 
enlarged; d, moth; e, one joint of larva, en- 
larged, side view. 


kind of alum together; a display of plumes. i 


of the 
subfamily Epimachinæ, and especially of the plumetty, 


Helms or shields 
Glittering with gold and scarlet plumery. Southey. 


x ponos (pig meti; plé-me-ta’), a. 


tions: said especially of 
the field when divided into 
fusils each of which is 
filled with a feather. The 
decorations are then of 
different tinctures, usual- 
ly a metal and a color al- 
ternately. 


lum-gouger (plum’gou’-— 
r E ax kind Ste 


= 4t. À weight. 


plum-gouger 


3 vil, Coecotorus prunicida. Tt is com- 
eli ANAS i valley, where it damages ous 
nectarines, and allied fruits, Both sexes in the adult state 

mgo the fruit when feeding, and the larva feeds upon 
To contents of the pit or stone, Itis single-brooded, ar 
i tho winter in the beetle state. 

_plumicome (plö’mi-kõm), n. [s L, pluma, a 
feather, + coma (< Gr. sóun), t O e 
head: see coma?.] In ‘pongan, ahexaster w w 

Tays end in a number of plumose branches. 

Compare jloricome. Š 

os (pl§-mik’d-mnus), 4. Ko pleni- 

come + -ous.) Having the character of à y 


micome. 

Jö'mi-kôrn), n. [< L. pluma, à 
piumicorn. CA a horn,] One of the pair or 
tufts of feathers, or egrets, also called ears ar 1 
horns, on tho head in sundry owls, as emacs 
of Bubo, Scops, Otus, or Asio; a feather- ara 
Also (rarely) called corniplume, See ents unde: 
honine and Otus. ; 
ens (pl§-mij’e-rus), a. [< L. pernio 
feather-bearing, < plema, feather, t gerere, 
bear.) Plumaged; feathered; having plumes. 


Bailey. ae 3 
} i de (plé’mi-ped, -péd), a. 
Ryn K ad (~ped-), Foather-footed, 


< pluma, feather, + pes (ped-) = E. foot] I. a. 
Having feathered fect. 
TI. n. A plumiped bird. : 
plumist (ple'mist), n. [< F. plumiste, a worker 
in feathers, < plume, feather: see plume.) A 
fonther-dresser; amaker of ornamental plumes. 
Fine and feathery artisan, 
Best of plumists (if you can 
With your art so far presume), 
Make for me a prince's plume. J 
Moore, Anacreontic to a Plumassier. 
plum-juniper (plum’j6’ni-pér), n. A handsome 
Oriental juniper, Juniperus airupacea, whose 
fleshy drupe-like cones are highly esteemed 
as a fruit. > ES 
plum-loaf (plum‘l6f), x. A loaf with raisins or 
currants in it. 
plummert (plum’ér), x. An obsolete form of 
lumber. 


plummer-block (plum’ér-blok), n. Same as 
lumber-block. 
plummer-box (plum’ér-boks), n. Same as 


lumber-block. 
plummery, ”. 
p. 


Same as plumbery. 
lummet (plum’et), n. 


[< ME. plomet, < OF. 


lomot, plommet, plombet, plummet, a piece of knot; a cluster; a group; a clump; a number 3, An unqualified lie; a downright falsehood; 


ead, a ball of lead, a plummet, dim. of plom, 
lead, a lead, plummet: see plumb2.] 1. Apiece 
of lead or other metal attached to a line, used 
in sounding the depth of water, determining 
the vertical, ete. 

T'I seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded. 

«s Tempest, iii. 3. 101. 
My conscience is the plummet that does press 
The deeps, but mites cries 0 fathionnleass 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 11. 

They would plunge, and tumble, and thinke to ly h 
the foul ee and muddy waters, SHES co nae 
can reach the bottome. Miton, Reformation in Eng. 


Tt is an oblo: uare well, which I 
anet to be a huni R and twent: oe feta idee 
Pococke, iption of the East, IT. i. 25. 
2. An instrument used by carpenters, maso 
: . ns, 
ae otar An Bating erections toa vertical 
; a plum e.—3t. The pommel or kriob 
on the hilt of a sword. 2 
Dickie cond na win to him wi’ the blade o' t 
Bat feld 'im wi’ the plumet under the ele. pe suori, 
Dick o' the Cow (Child's Ballads, VI. 75). 


-For when sad thoughts lex th 
‘There is a plummet in the heart that wegen” 
= And pulls us, li to the dust we came from. 


and Fl., Laws of Candy, iv, 1, 
‘What hath hung plummets on thy nimb] a 
sleepy rod hath chara tog ul re 

nee ) Love in a Maze, iv, 2, 

Piece of lead formerly used by school- 

per for writing. 


pret. and pp. plum- 
lummeting or plum- 
ight with plum- 


e hair of the P 


"i, plump! (plump), v. 


plump? (plump), v. 


of dea 
snes give you a notion how Dulcissa plumps into a 
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lumi), a. : 
plammy (P recllenees} hence, good; desirable, 


[Collog.] have made tragedies enough about signing 
The poer to wickedness for the sake of getting some- 
thing plenmy. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi, 
1é’mos), a. [= F. plumeux = Sp. 
eS = Rmo, < L. plumosus, Aii 
ot feathers or down, < pluma, feather, down: 
see plume.) 1, Feathery ; plumous ; resembling 
a feather, as something light, airy, and spray- 
like.—2. Feathered; plumed or plumaged; pro- 
vided with plumes or feathers.—3. In bot., 
feathery or feathered: specifically noting bris- 
tles, ete., which have fine hairs on opposite sides 
like the vane of a feather. A plumose pappus 
is one composed of feathery hairs. See fig. b 
under pappus.— Plumose anemone. See anemone, 
plumosity (p §-mos‘i-ti), n. [= It. piumosità ; 
as plumose + -ity.] The state of being plumose. 
plumous (plé’mus), a. Same as plumose. 
plump! (plump), a. [< ME. plomp, rude, clown- 
ish (not found in lit. sense), = D. plomp = 
MLG. LG. plump, plomp, bulky, unwieldy, dull, 
clownish, = G. plump = Sw. Dan. plump, bulky, 
massive, clumsy, coarse (the G., and prob. 
Scand., from the D.); prob. orig. ‘swollen,’ from 
the pp. of the dial. (orig. strong) verb plim, 
swell; but more or less associated with plump2, 
plumb?.) 1, Fulland well-rounded; hence, of a 
person, fleshy; fat; chubby: as, a plump figure; 
a plump habit of body; of things, filled out and 
distended; rounded: as, a plump seed. 
Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 527. 
The ploughman now. . . 


Sows his plump seed. = woe 
Fanshawe, tr. of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, iy. 6. 


Like a childe, she’s pleasant, quick, and plump. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
Of medium height, plump, but not stout, with a rather 
slender waist and expansive hips, and a foot which stepped 
firmly and nimbly at the same time, she was as cheerful a 
body as one could wish to see. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 72. 

2. Figuratively, round; fat; largo; full. 

- Will no plump fee 
Bribe thy false fists to make a glad decree? 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 3. 


3. Dry; hard. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
plump!+ (plump), n. [< ME. plump, plomp, a 
cluster, clump; < plump}, a. Cf. clumpl.] A 


of persons, animals, or things closely united or 
standing together; a covey. 

Whan thei wil fighte, thei wille schokken hem to gidre 
in a plomp. Mandeville, Travels, p. 252. 


By means wherof such as were chief officersin his campe 
revolted by plumpes vnto Seleucus. 
Golding, tr. of Justine, fol. 83. 
Here’s a whole plump of rogues. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iii. 2. 
So spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 
Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 316. 
[< plump1, a.] I. intrans. 
To grow plump; enlarge to fullness; swell. 
Johnson; Imp. Dict. 
TI. trans. To make plump, full, or distended; 
extend to fullness; dilate; fatten. 
The golden films, whilst they were in a liquor that 
pumped them up, seemed to be solid wires of gold. 
Boyle, Subtilty of Effluviums, ii. 


J can with another experiment plump him and heighten 
him at my pleasure, Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iii. 2. 


‘The action of the salt; ins, it is 
claimed, is to plump or Eae ae it panied: 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 249. 
[K ME. plumpen = D. 
plompen = G. plumpen, lumpsen, fall like a 
stone in the water, = Sw. plumpa = Dan. 
plumpe, plump, plunge; connected with plump2, 
adv.: words felt to be imitative, and so subject 
to variation (G. plumpsen, ete.), but prob. ult. 
due to L. plumbum, lead, whence also ult. E. 
phinge, pomp see ene plunge.) I, intrans. 
; To plunge or fall like a heavy mass or lump 
matter; fall suddenly. 


Steele, Spectator, No. 492. 
He plump'd head and heels into fifteen feet water ! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 335. 


: RA ve for r Single candidate, when one has 
ate 0 oneonas 
; Maa vote for two or more. In British par: 


and other elections, when there are more per- 


e fons than one to be elected, a voter, while having the right p 
ngs as many candidates as there are vacancies, 


Single vote for one only. He is then said to 
oe epee. i In Baba school-board ee: 
“hg is cumulative; a voter may plump, by giv- 
aay votes ea are vacancies E can- 


[< plumi + -y1.] Full of 


plum-pu' 


didate, oy he ma: ya 
v 


didates in any Esi distribn 


They refused 


members, and 4 


ily: as, to Nun wee 
ily , tO Plump as He 
ae) ents to come outa 
re as it ain't a lib, tty ae e 
© you do for Your Wee, v i 
“Wing ¢ 
5 i Dickens ç 
nae > (plump), ady ee 
257 Us CR aero a 
pi <- plumb? am, 
a raadon heavy fall; Eula a 
outis arning Or Prepar ta; 
dly; downright; right OU y 
The art of swimming h 
di 


Must fall Plump and 

Beau, and F 
© were a-goj 
art, with such 


tha 


Just as wi 
against ae 
wheel off. 


1g up Snowy 
ha jog it alee 


oe (plump), a, E< Plump? , h 
T Blunt; downright: unesa Ci plunje 
C2 28, a plump lie, Wrighp XU ungui 
plump? (plump), n, ba 
heavy downfall of ra 


Okit me to th 

Bes > he el 

ay w as showery, with Occasional 
\ 44, Stevenson, Inland y, 


appearance. 
And that the checks may 

Their plumpers MI the ee eS 

$ The London Ladies Dressing Rom, (Nara. 

Now dext’rously her plumpers draws ae 

That serve to fill her hollow jaws, 3 


Swift, A Beautiful Young Nymph 

2: One who votes fora single candidate in an 
election, when he has a right to vote for more 
than one; also, the vote (sometimes the total 
nuinber of votes collectively) which one thus 
gives to a single candidate. See plump?,t.i,?, 
(Great Britain.] 
Mr. Brooke's success must depend either on plumper, 
which would leave Bagster in the rear, or on the new 


minting of Tory votes into reforming votes. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, li 


a ‘‘eorker.” [Colloq.] : 
plump-faced (plump’fist), a. Havinga plump 
or full, round face. 3) daon 
lum-pig (plum’pig’), n. A dish consisting, 
Uae a o molded in pie-crust or cake, with 
raisins or eile hee Piensa 
1: ump‘li), adv. yi OE 
PERY sane as, ko assort a thing plump 
Colloq. ] r qual- 
plumpness (pump’nes), r: Tho Sim; dielen 
y of being plump; fullness Ot SB) hoy; 
ity of being } p; es of a bop} 
tion to roundness: as, the plumpness 
ness of the cheek. ido wade 
pium-porridge (plum‘por ii) pages 


if 
the Sensle ? 
i a English 
All those new statutes (Pr cipally regun ie Ene es 


i 1 wii 
incke so inamored 
and pies, as they will with ou 

Sir Thomas Roe, guos ; 
xf two centuries had car 
eRe poor mince-pies ma Hes 
Aine porridge was denounce 
i-Christian. K 
beef as anti-Christ Sten ok 
id‘10 
um i Jum’ pu 
-pudding (plu™ E Sely 
EE of flour ang n y 
with raisins, cwran® a VA in a pull 
brandy, or rum. 
boiled for some hours. 
sauce of brandy 


i esem, A 
paai etimes called by this n adin 


whaling-ve 


Pro 
ous fleet of. plum-pus 
» which ar? © ean. farine 3 
pudnin’the Atlantis amt” K pimp" 


me vite, 


» fat hof 
Jump; fat. monare in 
P. P omo, Y Bacchus wilt p A 
um 


ME. plumtre, < 


amon trad = Dan. oi , and plucks now in great and f 
hz FIR E . r ji 
f + ircow, tree. ] A ft bosomes, till the ground be wholly cloth'd Pe plombar, plunge, = it. piombare, fall hea- 
See pluml. ; Chapman, Diad, xii, Vily like lead, plunge, throw, hurl (see also 
Gj plumule (-1é). [NL., 2, Plumed; adorned with plumes. plump, v-)5 $ la plumbum, lead: see plimb2. 
jph see plumule. | 7 j The plumbare means only ‘solder with lead,’ 
lio feather: see p ; plumy crest, besmeared with blood. hanesi ZO PACA I AA AESA fi: with lead, 
at Poison., ‘make of lead? For the LL. freq. “plumbicare, 
= ja/shius), @: {< NL. And Murray's plumy helmet rings — ef, pluck), Pe < LL. *pilicare, “pilucare.) I. 
5 a plumule: see plu- Rings on the ground, to Sse o ae ae trans. 1, To cast or thrust suddenly into wa- 
$ Scott, Cadyow Castle. ter or some other fluid, or into some penetra- 


gto a plumule; 
mule. 

3 
la + -ar?.] 
ula or plu- 


a), m [NL (La- 


i P, plumule ; 


ia Tudime 


3. Plumaged; feathered. 


appear- 
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umy (pli’mi), a. [< plume + -y1.] 
mbling a feather; feathery. 
> as when a drift wind shakes 


pl 
< 


b 
Angels on full sail of wings flew nigh, o 
Who on their plumy vans received him soft, 
Milton, P. R., 
A well 
with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, i. 


iv. 


583, 


583. 


Shrouded 


plunder the peopl s 
plunder their neighbours if they can. 


Macaulay, West. Revi 


1. Re- plunge (plunj), 


lonker, < L. *plumbicare, freg., plunge; ef. 


into one’s breast. 


ewer’s Def. of Mill. 


za ie 
¥ 


eGangotri 


plunger f 

pret, and pp. plunged, ppr- 
plungen, ploungen, plongen 
F, plonger = Picard 


0:5 
unging. S ME. 
OF. plonger, plonchier, 


le substance; immerse; thrust: as, to plunge 
nes hand into the water; to plunge a dagger 


What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? Milton, P. L., Wh. 172. 


and but small forecast, any thing 


at a plunge would be- 
received which came to his relief. prag a 


a (P ae 3 t 
} plumed plunder (plun‘dér), n. [¢ MD. plunder, plonder, 2. Viguratively, to, cast or throw into some 
3 ther: Bee household effects, furniture, < G. plunder, thing, state, condition, or action: as, plunged 
; houschold effeets, furniture, baggage, lumber, in grief; to plunge a nation into war, 
: trumpery, rags, late MAG. plunder, blunder, Agranayn, that was plonged in to the presse, smote on f 
l household effects, clothing, washing (also bed- porne ates ps shoe and began yeve so grete strokes 
i clothing ?); ef. MLG. plunder, plunde (in COP ee EA EA outed. Merlin (Œ. E. T. 8.), ii. 194. 
clothing, plunder, plonder spoil, booty, LG. Without a prudent determination in matters before us, 
1 4 sE E wee ? Cpe 1) we shall be plunged into perpetual errors. Watta, 
plunne, plunn, in pl. plunnen, plunden, house- 5 E y 7 
hold trumpery, rags, = D. plunje, sailors lug- Yor he leten a bili Ys AD and Rustam 
1 gage, cte.; ulterior origin obscure, In defs.2 a, isis 3 i A EEN 1 hietly i g 
and 3 from the verb: see plunder, v.] 1, House- t. To entangle or emienrans se eae 
i hold or personal effects; baggage; luggage. the past participle. 
7 [Local U.S.) For thou well know’st I have been so plung’d, 80 torn 
ý TE i sre With her resolv’d rejection and neglect, 
rican, by his boasting of the superiority of the Peau. and Fl, Knight of Malta, i. 1. 
i ters: ¢ cenerally, but more especially in their lan- Ja 4 
1 ; provoked me to tell him that ‘ton that head Plunged and gravelled with three lines of Seneca, 
1 7 jana. the better, as the Americans presented the Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, $ 21. 
| Tn ‘Amember of anomaly of a people without a language. TI. intrans. 1 To dive, leap, or rush (into 
f Plumulariidae. id mistaken the English language for baggage wat bE i fi id d Hh 
the ijide (p !- (which i led plunder in America), and had stolen it.” water or some fluid )- 
) aa m pl. Coleridge, Letters, Conversations and Recollections, p. 214. Bid me go find some desp'rate rock from whence 
sili” Phunularia Anula, maral dze «“ Help yourself, stranger,” added the landlord, “while Down I may plunge into the deepest Main. z 
(Mb \ famil Plumularia filicula, natural size: T tote your plunder into the other room,” J. Beaumont, Psyche, ti. 158. 
. at eae pas ye calyptoblastie Hydrome- Hojman, Winter in the West, letter xxxiii. (Bartlett.) Through the forest, like a wild beast, roared and plunged 
T| ; r ay the gonus Plumularia, having 2. The act of plundering; robbery. Gi ee _Whattier, Mary Garvin. 
t ; ER 7 sites in hydrothecæ on only one side Plunder, both name and thing, was unknown in England 2. To fall or rush headlong into some thing, ac- 
1 9 ques ed polyp-stock. ‘They are olonia and till the beginning of the war; and the war began not till tion, state, or condition: as, to plunge into debt 
| . a tbh, a Q o x ay B49 ai POW 
; iedladegastrozovids, generative zovids, and machopolyps, September, Ppi 1062 en > _.. or into a controversy. 
j | tee E ied oa one verticel of filiform tentacles Heylin, Examen Historicum (1659), i. 248, quoted in F. Bid for mr moiy 
| in late ( lö'mü-lāt), a. (< plumula as, -4 tel J] [Hall's Mod. Eng., p. 113. Of thickest 108 eet ead oi Aera death. 
o| plomuave (p ` MESA ‘ For my part I abhor all violence, plunder, rapine, and É Addison, Cato, L 1. 
i | libot., minutely plumose. 7 disorders in souldiers. P A 
| plumule (plö'mül), n. [$ L. plumula, a little Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 29. 3. To throw the body forward and the hind legs 
L feather, dim, of pluma, a feather: see plume. | The Biscains were almost quite disheartned by reason up, as an unruly horse. 
A | 1, T omith., a down-feather; a feather of of the frequent inrodes and plunders of the Saracens, But th’ angry Steed. . . + 
ý pomulaceous structure throughout.— 2. In en- N orth, tr. of Plutarch (ed. 1676), ii. 35. $ Calls for the Combat, plunges, leaps, and praunces. a 
» | Yas (0) A littlo plume-like organ or ornament, 3. That which is taken from an enemy by force; Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts, a 
10 we of the peculiar obcordate scales found pillage; prey; spoil; booty. 4. To descend precipitously or vertically, as a 
f tn the wings of certain lepidopterous insects, The prospect of plunder reconciled all disputes, Dutch cliff. 55 
i as Pieridæ.— md English, admirals and generals, wero equally eager While she sat on an ivled stone, on the edge of the ry 
3. The budof for action. Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. plunging wall, I stood there and made a speech. aa 
. 7 r : : ty 2 
} the ascend- 4. Hence, that which is taken by theft, rob- H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 226. =. 
} ing axis of a bery, or fraud: as, the cashier escaped withhis 5. To bet recklessly; gamble for large stakes; PE 
; plant while plunder.=Syn. 3. Booty, Spoil, ete, See pillage. speculate. [Sporting slang.]_ 5 
) still in the plunder (plun’der), v. t. [< MD. and D. plun- Plunging was the order of the day, and lansquenet was S 
. embryo, situ- deren, plonderen = MLG. plunderen = Sw. plun- the game at which most of this plunging was done, £3 
! ated at the dra = Dan. plyndre, plunder, < G. plündern, Fortnightly Rev., N. S, XXXIX. 319. = 
» 4 apex of the steal household effects, pillage, plunder, prop. plunge (plunj), 2. [< plunge, v] 1. A sudden b- 
j eaulicle (or remove household effects, < plunder, household “dive, leap, or dip into something: as, a plunge X 
radicle), effects, trumpery, baggage: see plunder, n. in the sea —2, An immersion in difficulty, em- z 
above the The word appears to have been carried from þarrassment, or distress; the condition of be- à 
baso of the Germany to the other countries during the ing surrounded or overwhelmed; a strait; dif- 
i cotyledon or Thirty Years’ War, in which many foreign mer- ficulty. [Obsolete or obsolescent. ] 
: cotyledons, cenaries were engaged, and much plundering Do you observe the plunges that this poor gallant is put 
J and inelosed wasdone. For the development of sense from to, signior, to purchase the fashion? 
i by them ‘household effects,’ ‘clothing,’ ete., to ‘pillage,’ 'p. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 5. x 
: when there ‘rob,’ ef. rob, reave, as similarly developed Trom Then be thou in theag unges : 
y are two or robe (AS. redf), clothing.] 1. To take goods A patron to thy mother in her pains. 
- more. Insuch or valuables forcibly from; pillage; spoil; Greene and Lodge, HENAN Gies n Lond. and Eng. 
i U Vicia Faba al paih as the strip; rob. 3. A sudden and violent pitchin forward of = 
ae 20a, 0) 5 a 7 i i i 5 
| erm nating plantlet cf Gomas pestlandiveeche He [Raleigh] hath fired and plundered Santo Thoma,a the body, and pitching up of the hind legs, as 
at germina ng pepe Pama ża- a rudimentary Colony the Spaniards had planted ea e membo i py an unruly horse.— At a plunge, at 2 pinch; in a 
» showing the of Rheum pair owell, Le! I.i. 4. strait. 
, tbuig the plumule break, Pair of leaves ~ > $ 
; Cot, ae ase ol the petioles Sa of a feather- It is not demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will He [Collins] had a pressing and immediate objection to 
| p, like e, unless it be true that all men will remove. And as he had no great stock of argument, 


tt 
len 
nls the at 


To the o mule is 


togen and 
Mlö'mü 


2. To take by pillage or 
enemy plundered all the goods they found. 


A treasure richer far 
‘Than what is plundered in the rage of war. Dryden. 


open force: as, the 


Warburton, Divine Legation, vi. § 

Flow and piunga structure, in geol. See jlow!. k 
plunge-bath (plun: “path),n. A bath sufficient 
Br e to admit of the complete immersion of 
ather. ~ 


CL. ph- = il, sack, riti . See pillage, n. +, 
Ch le pm 2 Tce mae its C pindar a Plunge battery olan] Dates». See 
er. “Thomas, Med -age.| In maritime law, the embezzlement of monacor EECA eS c pea eon, BYP 
d a ship. 3 ? g, S pion 
lera pre -ose.] E oe (plon’der-8n), n. One who plunders. punge: see plunge.) A diving bir 
S oy) e hairs of i illiam Rufus, ... “Wh 4 i PER 
embling downy feathers sot 055A fmon Simen, William Rufus, e and trai. plunge-pole (plunj'põl), n. The 
i vl) tors, deprives all good men of their peace and quietness.” rod of a pumping-engine. 
notes ie a m A weevil which Addison, Freeholder, No. 31. plunger (plun’jér), n 0 
eka Curculio, See cuts plunderous (plun‘dér-us),_ @. [$ plunder pa plunges . ace rymal 


d pl 


um-gouger. 


-ous.] Plundering; pillaging. 


Fe a 
"ee ae YS 
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lunger 


‘the whole Gtiards, iny dear fellow, after II. n. 1. The state of being manifold or rate, Oe urise 
us, to manya an Attorney, m ae NG) more than one. Sasan Hoke of ¢ 
un nger. ingsley, Two Years A be had to the severall arts there professe: s tdg SO 

é Osc ools in the plurall. But SE Pluricapsu ar (plö. oa 


a Aye 7 ; ri 2 al l sch 

A reckless betrar; à dashing or LS EEr evel pædy of the learning resulting from t (plur-) 7 

3 Kt 7 d eC a s g hose s Mor A 

B pempler or speculator, [Sp orting siang] LS No erated but one grand school, pene Ip te He aie NL 

_ —4, A part of a machine or piece 0 ea Puller, Ch. Hist., TI. ii. 56, polyoyi tarian, p Sevorgt 
: k tarplongos: (a) The piston of a Cornish DUMP. o Mhat form of a word which expresses plu- pluricellular 


ism 
‘It is a cy chich plays through a 3 
Hafhag-tox up and down in the nlungercase, and forces ality, or the plural number. Abbreviated DL iste 
‘the water into the lift or tube, Th which it rises to the pluralisation, pluralise, cte. Sce pluratiza. *!Sting of man dla, oa 
surfaco, adit-level, or other desired point, (b) Any solid Kon oto. ] Y cel ; 


Wak, Artate tate praia (1a) o Ipla i pharao 4 


e i tri h l in, 4, 
ie arm (Ore metallic cylinder, hollow or solid, some- 1, The character of being plural.—2. The Callie pid (D114 Jee, 
times surrounding and sometimes within the coil of va holding by one person of two or more offices ‘i r-), more, + kus pia) 
of a small inductorium, by the movement of which the the same time; s yecifically, the holding cusp, 5.) Wav cuspis le 
intensity of the induced current may be regulated. A at the same time; S} yy ing of oinen aving soya’ (Cu 
E Any compresstonsmachine in ‘hich the foreeisapplied by two or more livings or ponences at the same p urid pelt eral cy 
i der hydraulic, percussion- ți r the ecclesiastical system under whic ntat joe 
Fay ane) Aco eae a usod an Bete ossible ee (plur-), es (Pl5-ri-de tă 
tasting to ascertain whether the eartrid o has reached pluralist (plo‘ral-ist), n. [< plural + -ist.] A tte] In zoey al s= 
are rae 5 clergyman who holds at the same time two or ieee opposed tee 1 
vessel in which clay is beaten more ecclesiastical benefices. entate. 
us In pottery, eee a ot y TH pluries (plö’ri-5 
a wheel to the required consistency. £. L. Who, being a pluralist, may under one Surplice, which is oy 811-62), n. Ta 
Knight. also linnen, hide foure beneñces besides the metropolitan ord pluries, often wing 
plunger-bucket (plun‘jér-buk’et), n. 1. Ina toe. à Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. ERAS CL. plus (blurs 
pump, a bucket having no valve.—2. Same as Many ecclesiastics, some even of those who affected to tent we that issues inh i eg at 
plunger-piston, 2 be evana were paiste and u their m plurifa; first and the rating ao third ina 
“iér-ka zli ri arishes to the care of those who would serve at the low- rio a Arp 
plunger-case (plun’jér-kis), n. The eylinder in een Bancroft, Hist. U, $., I. she Sarius, eed ts ri-fà rius), q. 


d, in ady, plur: 


which a plunger works. 7 7 ie arii a i 

Dec (plun jer-lift), n. 1, Ina pump, a pluralistic (plé-ra-lis’tik), a. [< pluralist + parts, in many ways, g lurifarian, ie 
bueket having no valve, See cut under pump. -ic.] Holding to ihe existence of many reals, ge ius, as in bifarius: 2 a (piur), He 
—2. Samo as plunger-piston, 2. plurality (plo-ral’i-ti), n. ; pl. pluralitics (-tiz), R d; multifarious, [Rave 1 bifarious a, 
plunger-piston (plun’jér-pis‘ton), m. 1. In a [< ME. pluratite, L OF. pluralite, F. pluralité = P uriflagellate (Plö-ri-flaj'elā ee 
pump, a Solid cylindrical piston, cither operated Sp. pluralidad = Pg. pluralidade = It. pluralità, (plur-), more, + NL, flagela a. CCL, pie 
y a Special piston-rod with a crosshead, or pro- < LL. pluralita(t-)s, the plural number, < L. flagellum.] Having several ae flagellum: ges 


'usorian : a i 
fusorian; polymastigato, | flagella, a5 an in. 


truding from the pump-barrel sufficiently for pluralis, plural: see plural.) 1. The character > 
pluriflorous (plé-ri-f10’rus 


the direct attachment of a pitman to it outside of being plural; the fact of expressing or of Ja KI 

of the pump-cylinder.—2. The solid piston of consisting of more than one; also, a number Ore, + los (flor-), a flower] ET. pus (nar 
A pressure-gage, steam-indicator, or some simi- greater than unity: as, a plurality of gods; a or many flowers, i Aving sever] 

i lar instrument. Also called plunger-lift and plurality of worlds. plurifoliate (plö-ri-föli-ät) a KI 
p plunger-bucket. i And bigge gow benefices pluralite to haue. (plur-), more, + Jolium, leat: see pate a 
plunger-pump (plun’jér-pump), n. A pump Piers Plowman (©), iy. 33, 20%, having several leaves, Joaten 

in whicli the liquid confined in the pump-bar- OAA plurifoliolate (plé-i-f0/1i-6.1at), a. p 
rel by a foot-valve or check-valve is forced by Of their insatiat appetite, that feeds (plur-), more, + NL. foliolum, dim K EaR 
displacement, during the inward stroke of a On such plurality of viands, breeds leaf, + -atel.] In bot, having several ee 
plunger, through another check-valve into the OHNE piion Whistle (E. E. T. S.), D. 57 said of a compound leaf. a! 
ischarge-pipe or -passage, or the air-chamber, y saa : BEC pee P. 57. pluriguttulate (plö-ri-gut'ü-āt), a. (CL, plus 
care now led to recognise thodoctrincof the “plurality (plur-), more, + guttula, dim. of gu ida 


of the pum 
te à of causes” in our explanati f things; instance. : tta, drop: 
plunging ( fin jing), p.a. Directed from above of this plurality OPONA erous tnd aiat mces see guttulate.] Tn bot., containing many ant 
downwa d; poùre aggre higher plane: A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 213, drops or drop-like particles, as the sporules of 
Perales the enemy toa plunging fire. See 2, Tho greater number; the majority. plurilitesat’¢ lö-ri-lit’e-ra]) dn (Ch 
h, 13. x $ jir : q pl6-vi-lit’e-ral), a. and n. , 
plunging-siphon (plunging: si‘fon),n. Neral! Seine tree of the world, rant aay 7e neither plus (plur-), more, + litiera, litera, a letter: 
tube with open ends which is thrust into liquor Saat Sir K. L'Estrange. See literal.) I, a. Containing several letters. 
in bulk in order to withdraw a sample by ¢los- of all the ction, are clected by the plurality of suffrages II, n. A word consisting of several letters 
ing the “inper end with the finger. > = - Adams, Works, IV. 332. niyrilocular (plé-ri-lok’i-lir), a. [< L. plus 
plungy (plun‘ji), a. [< ME. plowngy; < plunge 8. In U.S. politics, the number by which the ` (plur-), more, + loculus, a cell: see loculus] 
+ -y1.) Rainy. [Prov. Eng.) votes cast for the candidate who receives the In bot. and zool., many-celled; having several 
The wynd Nothus leteth his pl Pates ernie number exceed the votes cast for the or many cells or loculaments; multilocular. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iil. meter 1. gan 1 nee who receives the next greatest num- See cut under hair, 4. A CL, plus 
plunkett (plung’ket), n. Same as Dlunket, b pa py en pers are more than two candidates plurinominal (plé-ri-nom’i-nal), ` TET 
Out came six Ladies all in crimosin satin and pluntet, Sa one candi ate receives a majority of the (plwr-), more, + nomen (nomin-), eri 
embrondered with golde and perle, with Frenche hoodeg VOLES. If A receives 5,000 votes, B 4,000, and C 3,000, no nominal.) In zodl. and bot., same as Ja plus 
on their heddes, one has a majority, but A has a plurality of 1,000 over B i lé-ri-na’k1é-at), & [6 L. p 
FE inikirae! Tene NA ı plurality of 1,000 over B. plurinucleate (plö-ri “kernel: see niel- 
q Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 240. others, as aa pial erecta, a candidate; in “( plur-), more, + nucleus, & kernel: sf ae 
IRAE ty îi oe D s 
T A (as for governor) receives a nopi E el ate.) In bot. and zo0l., Having Pals 
LD L) p of ETR ne legislature. Compare majority. : multinucleate. +s ot nai/klé-a-ted), @ [¢plite 
Sale est te us), the fco eo (a) The holding of two or more bene- plurinucleated (plö-ri-nu aS vdurinwcleates 
poco an perfect’: L. salis the same person at the same time; plu- rinucleate + -ed?.] pams ay i 
Pitot: : pluripara (plé-rip’a78)"{ Pern 
otin 


The most part of them were such as had preach'd and [NL.: see piip anora subsequent 


ON ting cri’d down, wi 
es d down, with great show of zeale, the avarice and plu- for the second or som 
o o of Bishops and Prelats. Milton, Hist. ange dill who has borne two or He, Lo 
ense. ne of two re livi iparity (plöri pary pluri 
( or more livings held by the same pluriparity (1 te of being 2 


gra Pluperfect tenscofaverb, incumbent. See livi whe ste 

vale} RS 2 ving, 4 (a). Sity.) The state ot" 

valent verb-phrase: for example, Who engross many pee | } k q Pluriparous (plörip gree 

; ngl d loved.’ slubbring dispatch cloa e Ue er a non-resident an para, < D: plus ( Pe oe 
veral y 


lle, < OF. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 1. Having Sè Of or pertami 
t. plurale Pluralization Mlö’ral-i-zā'shon), n. [<plural YOUS: H. Spencer. — <- 


‘longing to iee + -ation.] The act of pluralizing; the at- ö 
i gram. pluralis, tribution of plurality OOM or aie ‘Also Pluripartite Ce riius, pp: 


7 


L 3 nis (plur-), Spelled pluralisation. ane Gi a part: see Pior par jtions 
umg more “Inferiors invariabl i pars (PATT , several S&P 
inate AE y use the third person plural in ad- 5i ving Severa >y 
ressing their superiors» a form whigh, while dignifying 2042004 Dan T e yo-ri-pre Sh 


uperior by pluralization, increases the distance of the pluripresence Ee 


f sentil 
inferior by its erative indirectness. ( plur-), more, ræs o pla 


a dA tat); a 
x - ö-ri- sep a 
ee es es., to hold two or more ben- pluriseptate (pli NL. septs ra 


UT- ore 5 sev 

: 5 m En botes bav Surip 

uli-zér),n. Eccles., a plural- tions, Or dissepim A 
pluraliser. pluriserial wr i 
; As a plural; in a more, + ene n 


more than one. of severa 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


[< L. plus 


ae geo senate.) In variety of cuprite, or rec 
ics, wron: Be as chalcotrichite. 
vn K L. plus (plur-), plushert (plush’ér), n. [Origin obscure.] A 


Having kind of dogfish. 


3 


ta The Pilcherd are pursued and devoured by a bigger kinde 
i [< L. plus of fish, called a Plusher, being son hat like the Dog-fish. 


R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 


plush-stitch (plush’stich), 7. In worsted- or 
wool-work, a stitch that forms freely hanging 
loops which can be cut, thus producing a long 
soft nap similar to that of plush, or can be left 
uncut, as a kind of fringe. 

plush-velvet (plush‘vel’vet),”. Plush having 
a shorter nap than is common, and thus resem- 
bling velvet. 


ee spiral. ] 
s; multi- 


s) a [K L. plus 
l; see spore.) In 


ste., of 


‘ , 
ð RAES A 
+ 20D. + 3¢eDa + plush-velveteen (plush’vel-ve-tén’), n. Cot- 
iy te.) 9 = 0. ton plush closely imitating plush made of silk. 


lling of 


[< plush + -y1.] Consist- 
shaggy and soft. 


plushy (plush’i), a. 


it fs 4 : 
ing of or resembling plush; 


yf 
Ig 


lo’ 
WF pula 


WS cons ACC 
Ptaking sens?! 


Then followed a long gaze out of the window, across 
the damp gravel and plushy lawn. 


t me y correotor of enormous times, H. Kingsley, Geoftry Hamlyn, iv. 
1 on, ere reay'st with blood erona Plusia (plö’si-ä),n. [NL. (Ochsenheimer, 1816), 
thar hen S t js sick, and cur'st the ath ref ne I TOF SE e 
i yho earth when, aoe: > with ref. to the silver or gold markings; ¢ Gr. 
| ho pluri ig Prather), Two Noble Kinsmen, V. 1. zovove, rich, < m2oùroç, riches: see Plutus.] 1. 
P lc igy of goodness Is thy ill : A notable genus of noctuid moths, having the 
y Thy Hurisy Singer, Unnatural Combat, iv. L. body stout, the proboscis rather long, the ab- 
dance of plood; a plethora. domen crested, and the fore wings as a rule 
$ 2, guperabune™ partly gilded or silvery. More than 100 species are 
You are et ineo y excellencies, that feed known, and the genus is represented in all parts of the 
è And ten, ‘umn toa plurisy, and kil 
; a hich should nourish virtue. M 
< m Weal and Fl, Custom of the ¢ ountry, ii. 1, 


i ö'ri-valv), @. [< L. plus (plur-), 
i gia (o a folding door: see valve.] 1. 
Pa m having several valves or sheathing- 
Te ‘p, In bot. having many valves: said 
€ ules. — 3. In conch., same as 


lö-ri-val'vi-ä), n. pl. [NL.: see 
i conch., same as Multivalvia. 

(plus), 4 [< L. plus (plur-), more, pl. 
Jures, OL, pleores, more, several, the majority 
(compar, of multus, much), = Gr. weir, 


pk/slover, moro, compar. of zo2tç, many (= E. 
fet); foc, full, L. plenus, full: see plenty. ] 


1, More (by a certain amount) ; increased (by 
sspecilied addition) : followed by a noun as an 
parent object (a preposition, by, to be sup- 
pied): as, the interest plus the disbursements 
imounts to so much; 6 plus 9is 15: in this and 
te next two uses correlative to minus. In 
dzeta and arithmetic this sense is indicated by the sign 
selled the plus sign or sign of addition: as, a -+ b 
| yeh is read “a plus b equals z,” [A sign like thi s 
irzerly sometimes used as a contraction of Latin et, and.] 
His prose, hmi that of a wise man plus a poct. 
ne . C, Stedman, Poets of America, p. 134. 
eee than nothing; belonging to the posi- 
i a of an account i, above zero, or above 
u ae of positive reckoning: as, a 
ity the. el m an equation (that is, one hay- 
5 bebrai ea or when initial having no 
IoAN ).—8, Marking more than zero; 
Che the plus sien, 
teess goes | tt 
Frer, 


bage-plusia (Plusia brassice). 
a, caterpillar; 4, chrysalis in cocoon; ¢, moth, male. 
(All natural size.) 


world. Many of the species are wide-spread, several being 
common to Europe and North America, and one to Europe 
and South Africa. The larye of many are injurious to 
growing crops, and P. brassice of the United States is one 
of the worst enemies of the cabbage and other crucifer- 
ous plants. In Europe the gamma-moth or silvyer-Y, P. 
gamma, is equally destructive to the same vegetables. P. 
chrysitis is the burnished-brass moth. E 

2. [l. c.] A member of this genus; especially, 


in the United States, P. brassicx, known as the 


cabbage-plusia. 
Piusidz (pld’si-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same as Plu- 


nvariably with a certain plus or positive 


Plutellidæ (plö-tel'i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < Plutella 


pluteus (plö’tē-us), n. ; 


Plutella cruciferarion. (Cross snows natural size.) 


They are small, with antennæ not thickened at the base, 
erect palpi, and the sixth and seventh veins of the hind 
wings separate. The larva skeletonizes leaves, and pupates 
ina gauzy cocoon. P. eruciferarum (xylostella) is a turnip- 
and cabbage-pest of cosmopolitan distribution. 

2. [I. c.] A member of this genus; especially, 
in the United States, P. eruciferarum, known 
as the cabbage-plutella. In England and the 
British colonies it is known as the diamond- 
back. 


+ -idx.] A family of tincid moths, typified 
by the genus Plutella. The head is woolly, and the 
palpi are provided with a strong bunch of scales on the 
middle joint below; they have the peculiar habit of hold- 
ing the antenne straight forward when at rest (most other 
tineids holding the antenne back on the wings). The 
family contains about 6 genera, of which Cerostoma is the 


most extensive. 

pl. plutei (-1).  [., also 
pluteum, a shed ormantlet to protect besiegers, 
a breastwork. parapet, a headboard of a couch 
or bed, apartition,ete.] 1. In ane. Rom. arch., 
a barrier, as any construction of boards, osiers, 
grating, or other light work, placed between 
the columns of a portico; a light wall occupy- 
ing the lower part of an intercolumniation; 
a balustrade or parapet crowning a building 
or a part of a building; also, a shelf fixed to 
the wall; the headboard of a bed.— 2. In 
anc. Rom. milit. engin.: (a) Boards or planks 
placed on the fortifications of a camp, or on 
movable towers or other military engines, to 
form a kind of roof or shed for the protection 
of the soldiers. (b) A movable gallery on 
wheels, shaped like an arch-covered wagon, 
in which a besieging party made their ap- 
proaches.—8. In zodl., a larval stage of the | 
echinopædia of certain echinoderms, as a holo- i 
thurian, ophiurian, or echinid. It is known as the 


merson, Complete Prose Works, II. 352. side. TAR 
$ etym., in composition with: Rah 352. Dlusiidee (plé-si/i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Guenée, 
Da oa eren; ene to 1852), Binsin iride Jma family of noctuid 
tee as in mathematics: me HOM A Ge moths, typified by the genus Plusia, having the A. Echinopedium of Echinus pulchellus, gastrula stage? a, 
A “tymologiesin thi les, by the sign + (see palpi slender and ascending, and the wings of- mouth; 4 intestine; c anus. B. Fully developed echincpiedium or 
tasionally LS work). The same sion is as I d 4 8 pluteus of the same: a „ mouth ; sinc | an pike ae E ay f 
lrg, Y used to indicat signis ten golden or silvered. It contains$ genera. a, d, processes of body Containing prolongations of internal skeleton. 
vu logarithme pine ne ont or related plusiocracy, plousiocracy (pld-si-okT-si); n. creiran olerass hei trance ee ae : 
Tosh (ulush) Plus and minus, See logarith- [< Qr. m}otoioc, rich, wealthy, + -sparia, ¢ spatetv, PE e > 
H un . 4 are. il ‘s-easel lar’ rom i pe, and w iginally A 
api, a tute ox {Bormenty Alto patties Sal Resor: plutocracy. [Rare-] Aescribed as a distinct genus by Muller in 1846. Compare 
i lisech — Sw ock of wool or hair. plush To say aword against . . . the cruel punishmentsof the cuts under Bipinnaria and echinopedium. 
Piche, peluche i Plys, plysch = Dan ane < F Game-laws, or against any abuse which a rich man inflict- p]yto (pld’ts), x. [L., < Gr. HZotrer, poet. also 
Pelusa e, shag, plush, — S - Pyas, + ed and a poor man suffered, was treason against the plou- Toarerc, Pluto, orig. epithet of Hades, the u 
belie, Re peéllucia ne p. peluzza, pelus-  siocracy. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ii. ETR . g y- qi a5 un- 
ci tepian a plush, nap, = It. peluz- Plusiotis (plé-si’é-tis), n. [NL (Burmeister), derworld (as a source of grain, ete.), < z20v70¢, 
pia ellucing, haj R ush, nap, down; < ML. ~- US1001S Spo- iG tis) ties ON A wealth: see Plutus.] In Rom. myth., the lord of 
ae SU ef. nena eeSBY; CL pilus, hair: see < Gr. whobowt, rich; ef. srovoikit, WE Sca- the infernal Aa o of Saturn and brother 
a cotto ; ena and pluckt.] A cloth of genus of lamellicorn beetles of the emy S k of Jupiter and À eptune. Heis represented as an el- 
Ute, of camels Sometimes of wool (espe- rabæidæ, contamine ea apeo (o ae derly man with a dignified hut severe aspect, often Salat 
inet Ud longe Ud goat's hair), havi size and burnished silvery or golden color. in his hand a two-pronged fork. He was generally call 
te Specialy fe ae than that » Having 2 Three species are known in the hited States; by the Greeks Hades, and by the Romans Orcus, Tartarus, 
Daud ia ay eae Olstery, ae - Plush the others are Mexican at aes ree es Bred inthe island of Sle i eerie 
| ind n à cloaks, - EEA, ieee and Ceres, w Sı n the ofS while 
m like Ptoldery nn Dats, and. since PER plutarchy (plö'tär-ki), n. [< Gr. cAoiroc, wealth, fhe was plucking flowers, and carried to the cue ri 
ath Tortang “decoration, for curtains, + -apyia, < ăpxew, rule.] Same as plutocracy. See cut on roming Veto Pluto monkey, Cereopithe- 
shag, Which wetimes fur thei Southey, The Doctor, en. cus pluto, o veto es ; 5 
W is exceeding enti GODS With peluce plutei, n. Plural of pluteus. plutocracy (plġ-tok'ră-si), n. [< Gr. xZovroxpa 
Saget btn Tati tghtand warme. piyteiform (plö'tē-ifòrm), a. [K NL. plutews TO Sg oligarchy of wealth, £ x/oiroc, wealth, 
| ela yak led y home my fine ages, I. 98. (see pluteus, 3) + L. forma, form.] 1. Hav- + -xparia,  xpareiv, rule.] Government by the — 
S Tite,“ With Mush as goog Coloured-cloth ing the morphological value of a pluteus: as, wealthy class; the rule of wealth ; also, a: 
tks Mah, woo) Pepys, Diary jets ene the pluteiform larva of an echinoderm. See ruling by virtue of its wealth. Also 
k ere in the touush sed for upholstery and CUt under echinopedium.— 2. Less exactly, like plutocrat (plé’to-krat), n. [< Gr. = 
hah.) "OW ot Banbury, aeai? Gee or likened to a pluteus in any way; echino- base of x/ovroxparia, an oligane 


predic. 


n. & 


CC-0. In Public Domai 
ors a 


see plutocracy.) One who rules or 
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vius, rainy: see pluvious. Th. n. <P, pluvial (Sp. 
capa pluvial), «ML. pluvialis, ete., arain-cloak : 
sec I.) I, a 1. Rainy; humid; relating to rain; 
also, very rainy; characterized by great or ex- 
tensive rainfall.— 2. In geol., depending on or 
arising from the action of rain. 

The particular kind of denudation effected by means of 


calle pial denudation, 
rain is called pluvial de e aniy, p 101, 


Binan 
DUUREN 


TI. n. Eccles., a cope: so called from its use in 

outdoor Reoeonsions ete., as a protection from 
i reather. 

Pluviales (pö-vi-ã182); n. pl. (NL. pl, of L. 
pluvialis, pertaining to rain: see pluvial.) rhe 
plovers and povar tike birds: synonymous with 
Charadriomorphæ. 7 A 

jaliform (plé-vi-al’i-form), a. [£ NL. plu- 
piuvia ee < Pias, q: Ya, + L. forma, form.) 

: 3 ae Plover-like; pluvialine ; charadriomorphiec. 

=. inting Pluvialiformes (plé-vi-al-i-for’méz), n. pl. 

Pluto, enthroned, with Proserpine. (From a vase-painting-) NL., pl. of pluvialiformis: see pluvialiform.] 

rtue of his wealth; The schizognathous water-birds, an extensive 

or influence solely series of naing ang amig pias more a 

3 is riches; ember ss related to the plovers, corresponding to the 
of aoe aoe a AI and Cecomorphæ of Huxley, 
> ae, had RAe who were patterns of every or the orders Limicolx, Longipennes, and Pygo- 
virtue. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 17. nodes. É AAE as, 

The plutocrats and bureaucrats, the money-changersand pluyjaline (plö vi-a-lin), a [< Pluvial-c s aa 
evonrers of labour, Kingsley, Alton Locke, xli. ae -inel.] In opil ef os ponen toa mer a 

j-tõ-krat'ik), a. [< plutocrat resembling or related to the plovers; charad- 
plutoane tb at Ghastoristo of a plu- riomorphic: as, pluvialine characters; a pluvia- 
tocracy ora plutocrat: as, a plutocratie govern- line genus of birds, Tin a 
ment; pinion ane ie, D Konok pluviameter (plé-vi-am‘e-tér), n. Same as plu- 
i §-tol’o-jist), n. plutolog- viometer. A f e 
lutologist Bs in plutaoas, or the science pluviametrical (plé’vi-a-met’ri-kal), a. Same 
of wealth and its distribution. as pluviometric. t 

As the plutologists have explained, the means of happi- Pluvianellus (plé/vi-a-nel’us), Bs (NL. (Hom- 
ness are immensely increased by that complex system of pron and Jacquinot), dim. of J luvian us: see 
TSR OE ca which has been gradually organized pyyyiqnus.] A genus of small wading birds re- 
a E MHL Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 406. 
lutology (pl§-tol’6-ji),n. [<Gr.zAovroc, wealth, 
a ETI speak: see-ology.] The science 
of wealth; the body of natural laws governing 
the production and distribution of wealth; po- 
litical economy. 

Several authors have tried to introduce totally new names 
[for political economy], such as plutology, chrematistics, 
catallactics. Jevons, Pol. Econ, (2d ed.), Pref. 

Plutonian (pld-to’ni-an), a. and n. [< L. Plu- 
tonius, € Gr. Tižovróvoç, of Pluto or the nether 
3 world, < Wotvor, Pluto: see Pluto.) I, a. Of 

E or pertaining to Pluto ; Plutonic. Pluvianellus sociabilis. 
7 The night's Plutonian shore, Poe, The Rayen. 5 : 

A II. n. A Plutonist. : lated to the turnstones and surf-birds, with a 


i ston” , . hind toe and very short tarsus, containing one 
Fintonie ‘ieee ay E a aE species, P. sociabilis, from the southern regions 


Pluto or the regions of fire; subterranean; of South America. 7 1 Tei 
dark.—2, Pertaining to or designating the sys. FUVianus (plé-vi-a’nus), n. [NL. (V ieillot, 
tem of the Plut A: as, the Plutonic eas 1816), < L. pluvia, rain: see pluvial.] A genus 


—8. In geol., formed deep below the surface. 
Plutonic rocks are such igneous rocks as have been formed 
under conditions of depth and pressure, and have cooled 
Ee. slowly, so as to have acquired in general a distinctly crys- 

talline strneture: the term Plutonic is opposed to vol- 
£ canic, the former designating rocks formed at some depth 
beneath the surface, the latter rocks of igneous origin 
but of superficial formation. As used by Lyell, the word 
is nearly the equivalent of metamorphic. 


Granite is thus a decided]. plutonie rock— that is, it 
consolidated at some depth beneath the surface, a T 
this respect differsfrom the superficial volcanic rocks, such 
as lava, which have flowed out above ground from yol- 
canic orifices. A. Geikie, Text-Book of Geology, IL ii. § 7. 


Plutonic (eor, the geological theory th; 
aspect and condition fine earth's sas a ee ane 


-to igneous action. 
„Several modern writers, without denying th 
the Plutonic or metamorphic theory, ill contend fet 


une e and non.: 
stratih, aain i ARAN n a erona formations, whether 


essentially ancient as a class of gneiss and granite, are Crocodile-bird (Pzuvianus ægyptius). 
of plovers, belonging to the subfamily Cursori- 


E. inz; the crocodile-bird yli y Spe- 
Kit: s Iras. P. tius, the only spe: 
jato The di K cies, inhabits northern Africa, and ties the birds sup- 

1¢ Who | 


community or society by vi 
a person possessing power 


posed to be the trochilus of Herodotus (the Hoplopterus 
spinosus being another). See trochilus, and cut under spur- 
winged. Also called Cursorius, Hyas, Ammoptila, and 


romus. 

pluviograph (pld’vi-d-graf), n. [< L. pluvia, 
. tain, eS Ypágew, Sia A self-recording 
rain-gage. 

In Beckley’s 'uviograph hed to a vessel 
ean sinks as eee aie EET a N ona 
Sheet of paper fixed round a rotating cylinder. f, 
is A 'ncyc. Brit., XX. 257. 
pluviometer (plé-vi-om’e-tér), n. [Also pluvi- 
a ameter; < I. pluvia, rain, + Gr. pérpov, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for collecting and mea- 
an © quantity of water that falls in rain, 
a Ow, ete., at a particular place; a rain-gage. 

ee cut in next column. 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


pluviometric (plbvi-g 
Hat A O'V1-6-mef ns 
ometer + ~ic.] Made pret tik), q 


z p i, 
eter: as, pluviometris o7 Means ofa if Play, 
plo’yi-g 
Same as 


pluviometrica] ( Uo, 


viometric + -al.] 


i © ph 
“OM Ct-r4), n, 
PEC L&T pov, 

Tean: X 
of Precipitation 
(o pluviometer 


zem, view e plicio 
? 4 f 
TA TAn-gages q 


The results are here 


tabulate A 
servations taken at P: Jatea of the pluviometrie c). 


x R aris during the yer 
the rioscope invented heo ng the years 1860-5 a 
Petiet invented by the authon (ML Ment 
: a Nature, XXXV. 
Pluviose (plö'vi-ös), n. P, (Lon 
full of rain, < pluvia, rain.] ‘The fiftvmontt 
ad ph revolutionary calendar, from Ta 
eae 1 to February 18th inclusive in oyat 
pluvious (plé’vi-us), a. [< ME. pluvyous =P 
pluvieux = Pr. ploios = Sp. pluvioso = Pp, pli- 
vioso, chuvoso = It. piovoso, < L, phivius, rainy, 
causing or bringing rain, < pluere, rain, im- 
pers. pluit, it rains.) Rainy; pluvial, 4 
In places over colde 
And pluvyous, olyves is to doon. 
Palladius, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. $), p.151 
The fungus parcels about the wicks of candles . 
only signifieth a moist and plucious air about them, hin 
dering the avolation of the light and favillous particles. 
p Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, Y, W. 
i), v.; pret lied, ppr. plying. [$ 
ply (pli), v.; pret. and pp. plied, pr piling. E 
ME. plyen, plien, bend, mold (as wax), ge 
plier, pleier, ploier, fold, bend, PNG 
plier, also ployer, fold, bend, Gn n 
pleiar, plegar = Sp. plegar = Pe ict 
piegare, fold, bend, < L. plicare we double 
and plicitus), fold, lay or wind togetttt foid, 
up, = Gr. Aéxewy, twine, twist, wea este i 
ete ; akin to L. nical weave, 
h it, From : 
nlait, ete.: see plait. drom te., also ploh 
f. ply, apply, comply, i pty, 
deploy, employ, cte., Msp ey supplicate, ee» 
complicate, explicate, «mp el 
ais F licit ete., compte, ile qi 
pplicit, imperii rouble, triplesd 
on) $ j Tuplex, double, Mar 
complice, ete., simple, ee A a „P 
ruple, ete., multiple, ated L. plectert 
pliant, ete. ; from t me 
are ult. E. plait, ple 
O 
plash2, plexus, Comi 
rae: 1+, To bend; ee 
Womman of manye eet 
But certeynly a y° rarm wex wI t'a Tule, l 
Right as men may Yhaucer, Merchan! 


k +g. ench 
aW 5 work. ecstasic® 
Bh Mo z his ‘letters will be aver short 2 
nal +) you m : . 
The whieh gp your advantog in sara) 


promises, 
andy i Dryden, St 


yet still ply ou 


n employ Or nce} 
. To use or & pgisteNe’s i] at. 
3 eand pee with; tol 


with diligence k 
A : keep A art, 
sendin who shall heat Frente Sh nis nea 
a her k, We emt, 4, Sh i 
And bein A y his P panauet the zt 4 
Keep hou neryme! nak, PO mid ‘ 
Visit his tne rest win E 4 , D ) 
or iy a 
Tor oa fhe avon A pat a oat l 
it ié: i $ 
ua d ain, ™ m pl hte eld pat ia a 
The poa y his D Seos pott i j 
May lightly y the Poa bis es 
burg! amselt i suf ‘gh 
Poster nade wa te poken P 


id Va! n i 
S justily d an DOS he msde Me, 
Jess than four short ously uel 
garr fiain ead drunk- 

chi $ 
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1574 pneumatic 


ply ae and C ing al 2 a sha . fll P 
3 toand 3 ig all his F and Shallops to be fill'd pm, In dental f ahirasigts 
ay fort with dilig T nEs with ommanded to ply up and down continn- pes nolar. al formule, an abbreviation of 
er eadily? 8% to ply Sally with relief where ti eed, Milton, Hist. Eng., fi. 2 ae oa ap aes A 
A i housewiy Lt ds and forwards along Dee oe iks), n. [Irreg. < 
„jr holy garments, they plie nes, helping everything forward by the nimbleness ALI PEES UE CRS divapre, power: see dyndm- 
nee urchas, pilgrimage, p- 145. of their tongues. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 129. tC The science of the mechanics of respira- 
k Cowper, Task, iv. 150. 5, Naut., to beat; tack; work to windward: tion. Hrs m 
puni n) —“my trade I plied, as, to ply northward. pneogas er CAOR A n, rE ine ae 
go begah) Fa guide.” 3 a A = a Be wreathe, yacThp, the stomach. 16 respi- 
the paris abe, Works, I. 129. | Prau ay we nied, aoyie s farre as our Sadie of Hol  batory tract; the respiratory or branchial intés- 
land, and there came to an anker 7 7 


nsidered 


on the grounds at Epsom, Hakluyťs Voyages, 1. 310. tine ¢ 


is æ part of the general intes- 


ted on „rounds, and they BE oS f 5 
; not emih Jers on the oonga an OEE The Currents at Cape La Vela do seldom shift, therefore tinal system, being dey eloped fr om the embryo 
pS ce many Ko ply tl eir VOP pnglish Life, p. 19. Ships that ply to Wind-ward to get about it do not ply in connection therewith. It consists of air-pas- 
fon ensin HC. Crafers ne E E eae oy near the shore, but stand off to Sf ae ee r sages in the wid anse, as lungs, windpipes, 
we gail priskly, repeated, : ; ampier, Voyages, II. iii. 101. ete., or their equivalents. 
r 8357 She was flying dead into the east, and y minute her 


sd over as many fathoms of sea as would take 


$ r atly: ied OUr divided fleets thi. aL eee of plying to recover. o 
a varol its sail'd awd) Dary March 12, 1672. W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xli. pneograph (nê 
ihe mer gx Ae from afar 6. To ofier one’s services for trips or jobs, as breathe, + ypagew, write.) | instr ; 
pero stands above hes, and distant war. | oatmen, hackmen, carriers, ete. vented by Dr. Mortimer Granville for testing 
{arts and Dryden, Æneid, viii. and indicating the duration, force, and con- 


Of or p 


Ne yb 5 He was forced to ply in the streets, asa porter, for his tinuity of expirati * Se ay ss One 
Mts ne Again Ho fA nolo] oror shook, livelihood. 2 = i Spectator, Sarees expiration in diverse condim a 
at still with § , x xi TOA : NS Beem eet ES gs 2 spended ane 
lu soil steel Cat whips ‘em on, There is Sad rabargh aso orcornoraron ieee counterpoised semi-disk of tale, which p by the 
i. m with A D raids them with his son. 2 led Cawdies, who ply in the streets at night with reath when held in front of the mouth. The disk car- 
} 4B he wD eon tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., Îi. anterns, and are very serviceable in carrying mes- pjes a needle, which makes a tracing on smoked paper 
Tr, pe Addison, We OC" : EM sages. i TENTIN caused to formly in relation with the needle. 
vi. „sg With importunity PE ri Smollett, Humphrey Clinker (J. Melford to Sirvan The tracings indicate by their undulations the character 
i go address rge, oF keep on urging or solie (Phillips). of the expiratory movement, from which the condition of 
ia on; U aa [It] will be readily pointed out by any one of the fiftyin- _ the lungs may be inferred. 
iis or a favor. t morning and at night, telligent fly-drivers who ply upon the pier. pneometer (1 a-tér),n. [Irreg. < Gr. avew, 
on “je pties the duke & mol Shak., M. of V., tii. 2. 279. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 139. breathe, + uérpov, measure.) A spirometer, 
s a s y v : ickness: ‘et-ri r) Gr. scveiy 
p t ply it so for a place. ply (pli), n. [< ply, v.] 1. A fold; a thickness: pneometry (né-om’et-ri), n. [Irreg. < Gr. areir, 
in geourtler would OEP" ronson, Volpone, ili d. “often used in composition to designate the aRt, pezpia, < pérpov, measure.] Measure- 
4 always plying you to walk ana rea number of thicknesses or twists of which any- ment of inspired or expired air. $ 
qpare been Swift, nas aoe thing is made: as, three-ply thread; three-ply pueosconelee 6-skop), [rreg < Gr. met 
che vas plied at once with promises ane men- carpets, yreathe, + cxoreiv, view.) An instrument for 
A o eJerland was pte Eng., vi, Carpe 4 7 x r 
A pe A esa ee anes Ms I found myself at last on the diver’s platform, twenty Measuring the extent of movement of the tho- 
pi To offer with persistency or frequency ; pounds of lead upon each foot, and my whole person swol- Tax. 
A i on foracceptance ; continue to present Jen with ply and ply of woollen underclothing. É pneuma (nii’mii), n. (NL., < Gr. zeta, breath, 
al ay: as, to ply one with drink, or with R. L. Stevenson, Education of an Engineer. < zyeiy, blow, breathe. Cf. neume, neuma.) 1. 
w i j 2, Bent; turn; direction; bias. Breath; spirit; soul—2. A breathing. In early 
ar s A perceive that theuntravelled company about you Custom ismost perfect when it beginneth in young years; church music : (a) A form of ligature at the end of certain 
lipar th more such stuff lain-chant melodies, resembling the periclesis, but differ- 
aris down parey outer, ‘Gull's Hfomnbook, p D: a Jate learners cannoved well take up the ply. So Pe from it in being Bing to ie areata yllable having 
P, ri full os plied Taea cuam eag AAS (eds A58i). no connection with the text. Tts use can be traced with 
ln- X eee full Ren dried Ie bent all the subordinate branches of their govern- certainty to the fourth century, and it is still employ ed in 
Ys ar ho Bli 1 Beggar of Alexandria (song), Ment to the ply of his own favourite passion, the services of the Roman Catholic Church, especially at 
t- Gaman MUL i i O Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, v. high mass. _(b) Same as neume, 2, i 
Tis lore cee ea bua sel Lowers ae e Under Elizabeth the growing taste for theatrical repre- pneumarthrosis (mū-mär-thrõ „n [NE 
iien and agsery, a Y- sentations had begun gradually to displace it [the baiting < Gr. mveùpa, air, + àpbðpoc, a jointing: see 
S. Toapply; devote with persistency or per- ofanimals, and especially of bulls and bears}, and to give qthyosis.] The presence of air inthe cavity of 
sL grerance. a new ply and tone to the manners of the peia n x joint 5 = 
oh ot peace Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. d Y rf u a 
Ne ever cast his mind to covet prayse, da -ma-! ye apa 
Orply himselfe to y honest eae He [Hamilton] accepted the constitution as it was, and pneumathorax (nü ma tho’raks), n. An er 
. Spenser, F. Q., IIT. vii. 12, did his best to give it the ply which he desired by practi- YOneous form of pneumothoras. 
penser, F. Q., . a a i 
u, H To exert; acquit. cal interpretation. Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 105. pneumatic (nii-mat’ik), aandn. [=F. pneu- 
K fat it is worthy of memorie to sec how the women of i See Plictolo- matique = Sp.. pneumático = Pg. It. pneumatico, 
F. peneda Fa ason with AREA ERHONM RAINE Flyovalophii Plyctolophus. <L. pneumaticus, < Gr. TVEVATIKÓC, rele to 
of Afeat massacre v) : >y a z a ee; vera, wind, air, bre . spirit, 
r ue ony ebbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 23. plyer, n. See plier. : : Ae en Sabet ep Or Pe cana 
: Tintrans, 14. To 1 SNES SITS plyghtli, n. and v. A Middle English)formiof S aE oo ec ei eee 
ft ee o bend; yield; incline. Hightl, plight2, ete ing to air, or gare in general, or ai prop- 
i e gold of I y > alayi 1 = , x 5 is S arties; als ying (compressed air or 
le With bras RSE R nane paddo nloye ae ye, plyghtt, plyghtet. Middle English forms of ee ENTES an DRA 
f Itwolderather breste atwo than oige ooo the preterit and past participle of pluck, LEERE > pes? i 
A th AE pye seo brother experiments; a pneumatic engine. Pneumatic 
I. Ti pti this wai Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 118. Plymouth Brethren, See OEE notes numerous instruments, machines, apparatus, etc., 
It leit ye rae ae ~o kood or to bad, ye shall Plymouth cloakt, n gteat pE. [Slang.] for experimenting on elastic fluids, or for! Norki by i 
his youth. ‘at is, a cane, a staff; whereof this is the occasion. 5 Sasi exhaustion of air. i 
i ikea ERAN The Scholemaster, p. 46. a aman of ‘good extraction, coming home gromi ai mere ot Sting of or resembling ait; having the $ 
; ike a lion he c se wi ide voyages, may chance to land here, and, being out of sorts, 0 č z Š Ti a 
"i Ply like a plant, a para aah pride, is inabie for the resent time and place to recruit him- properties of an elastic fluid; gaseous. 
Plant, and like a river slid p P 
(z 0) Sir J. D ne Danci self with clothes. Here (if not friendly provided) they make The pnewmatic substance being in some bodies the na- t 
d sTo keep at work a k S RPE the next wood their draper’s shop, where n staff cumont tive spirit of the body. Bacon. ct 
It, SU work M action; busy one’s serves them for a covering. zor we use, when we walk in : os ¥ as j 
è Y k steadily; bo employed. J cuerpo, to carry a staff in our hands, but none when in a 3. Mov ed or played by means of air: ee $ 
h Wa 8 Company plied for their fortif. cloak. Ray, Proverbs (1742), p. 238.] pneunatic instromen E music.—4. In zol.: 7 
i #3, and the friars a b heir fortifying with SAt ier (hi dana (a) Filled with air; fitted to receive or contain 
y: usy as any. Reserving still the embleme of a souldier (his sword) an á A ; A $ i 
i Beha eh Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 162. ® Plimouth cloake, otherwise called a battoone. air; pneumatized, as the air-cells or the bones 
Pru dard anq thors be read (which will soon be with Lenten’s Characterismi, Char. 30. (Nares) of birds. (b) Of or pertaining to the respiratory 
Sol any oy iia mi they cannot choose but be ae Shall I walk in a Plymouth cloak (that ’s to say) like a system of any animal.—Pneumatic action, in or- 
Win thetr ai ore "Milton. rogue, in my hose and doublet, and a crab-tree cudgel in gan-buiding, an action in which the keys, stop-knobs. or 
4 airy Pinions ph : y hand? Dekker, Honest Whore, ii. als merely make connections whereby the desired 
ply. my hin¢ : peos i effected. Th : 
And around the bow Congreve, Pindaric Odes, ii. Plymouthism (plim’uth-izm), n. [< Plymouth monoa may De EEE pas he paea 
i E heavy hammers pana Along the side + -ism.] The doctrines of the Plymouth Breth- P infated or emptied by the key or coupler, or that of a 
: To ongfellow, Nes plied. ren. See Plymouth Brethren, under brother. tube with pistons or valves at the ends which work sym- 
2 Woeced in haste: salty forthe ee Plymouthist (plim’uth-ist), n. [K Plymouth pathetically. Pneumatic bellows, con pte in med, 
5 É r A som © ic action, al .— Pneuma; in med. 
H Undannt sa os oes + -ist.] An adherent of Plymouthism; oneof An airtight cabinet in which a patient is placed, so that 
li TE ot fp meet there lave ee the Plymouth Brethren; a Plymouthite. the atmospheric pressure on the surface of the body may 
ie we S EF i inished.— 
Mtae tt that pojar c Most abyss 5 There are therefore at least five official divisions or sects ne aan Ona atic Se ap oa 
4 ecko ete Milton, P. L., ii. 954, Of Plymouthists. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 239. See the nouns.— Pneumatic despatch, the transmission 
1 Š orth to explo: icin * are ï + i m one pointto another by air-pressı 
A a a Roel at tee 
t RAAEN 2 i 
i tray VP th or backwar ‘ . A - : _ thisis limited to the sending of small articles, as letters, 
i tral ular © course; ackward and for- Plymouth Rock. A large and serviceable va- telegraphic despatches, etc., for short distances, as be- 
ka tivo fiy l TER especially, to run riety of the domestic hen, of American Origin: tween different stations in a large city. ‘They are inclosed 
a Mula pc Place Same course, or be- Both cock and hen have the plumage finely and evenly jn a suitable box, which is propelled by compressed air 
wee oat tips: a 8 or ports; make more or barred transversely throughout with blue-black on a throughatube from 2 to 3 inches in diameter; the return 
ki the ot 2S) the b lg and beak are clear-yel- takes place by the atmospheric pressure, the air in the 
4 Ste: oats that pl ground of pearl-gray. The legs an P P ; 
j D uty i R that pl iat ply on the Tow, and the tail is very smal. The normal variety has tube being exhausted at the first station.—Pneumatic- 
i apl and payer; the nen y between New an upright comb; but there are also Reece Ply- despatch tube, a tube traversed by a car or carrier which 
iD nyest Ston: sata age plied between mouth Rocks. White Plymouth Rocks have been intro- receives and delivers letters or parcels at stations along a 
, | NG atmak À bot of the vessels duced recently. - a route. _ Motion is caused by pressure of air, which is : 
f dy i © trips and of those who plyth, plytet,n. Middle English formsof plight2. forced into the tube from behind the car or exhausted in 
.M 


**An abbreviation: (@) of post meridiem, 


i J fren 
nto the ground, ‘after noon or midday’ (also P. M., p. m.): 
ecks, T mansion round, quently used as synonymous with afternoon or 


» ii, The Handy-Crafts. evening; (b) of postmaster; (c) of peculiar meter. 


Pnoumatic duct, in comp. anat. See duetus pneumaticus, 
hiner duct Phoumatio elevator, excavator, hoist. 
Bee the nouns.— Pneumatic jig, in mining, an n iki 
a jig In which the separation is effected by blasts of a X 
instead of an intermittent current of water. — ene AN 
organ, See organl.— Pneumatic paradox, t iai p on 
liar exhibition of atmospheric pressure which reta ie n 
valve on its seat under a pressure of gas, allow ingo ly 
a film of gas to escape. — Pneumatic pen. ` ee J enian 
Pneumatic philosophyt, the science of metap yaw K 
psychology ; pneumatology.— Pneumatic nysiolon a 
a school of physicians, at the head of which man i 
nwus, who made health and disease to consist in t i 
ferent proportions of a fancied spiritual principle, Ga Pa 
prevma, from those of the other elementary princip! ba = 
Pnoumatio pile. (a) A tube open at the operor pone 
trating end, and closed from tho air at the top, be s m 
municating with a receiver from which air is sr i ea 
The pressure of the air acts to force the pRa domon 2 si 
and at the same time the silt within it is pressee niare 
and discharged into the receiver, (0) A cais a i ae 
which compressed air excludes the water, permitting ae 
cessary operations to be pari on inside it,— Pneuma: 
be, etc. Seether = in 1 
Belts used by the physicist or chemist in A 
eriments with gases. By its use the gas can be collecter l 
f a bell-jar or other receptacle over a surface of water or 
mercury. s 
II. n. 1. In organ-building, one of the mem- 
bers of a pneumatic action, whether a bellows 
or a tube. See pneumatic action, above.—2. 
Same as preumatology, 2, where seo quotation. 
pneumatical (ni-mat’i-kal),a.andn. [< pneu- 
matic + -al.) I. a. Same as pneumatic. 


This body then accompanying the soul he calls pneu- 


on it. 


ses —God, Angels and Devils, and } 
eee "st W. Hamilton, Metaphys 


3. The study of the beliefs, practic 


ri., foot-note 


S. 


world of spirits; spiritual philosophy. 
mythology, spiritology, pneumatology, daimonology, &c. 
0. 


4. In theol., the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


s the christology of Col 
ot pasanri gy Schaf, H 


. Christ. Church, I. § 95 


and a [< Gr. m: 
Holy Spirit, £ mv 
quarrel.) I, n. 


ua(T-), spirit, + uáyeola, 
An adver 


ality, or godhead of the Holy Spirit; specifi- 


cession of parties and sects, in the fourth cen- 
tury holding such doctrines. The Pneumatoma- 
chians in general taught that the Holy Ghost is a creature, 
a ministering spirit. Some combined this view with the 
Arian view that God the Son ey ering and a few 
te at is (not spiritual in the Scripture sense, but) taught the extreme doctrine that the Spirit is the cre 
scien airy. £ Lae ture of a creature (the Son). Most of them, how. 
. Cudiworth, Intellectual System, p. 785. cepted the Homoiousian doctrine of the person of the Son, 
x and these were known as Macedonians or Marathonians, 
IL.t n. A vaporous substance; a gas. Bacon. and also as Semi-Arians—the Semi-Arians having as a 
pneumatically (nū-mat’i-kal-i), adv. By means whole adopted rhe paves mie HEN of the Pneuma- 
atic T f some pneumatic con- tomachians were developed out of Arianism, after the 
of pneumatic nor onr RE caissons Nicene Council (A. D. 325), and first showed themselves 
triv aneo: as, preumane ny = , aa distinctly about 358. The heresy declined rapidly after 
pneumaticity (nii-ma-tis‘i-ti), n. [< preumat- tho Constantinopolitan Council of 381. 
ic + -ity.] The state of being pneumatic, or JJ, a. Pertaining to the Pneumatomachians. 
hollow and filled with air; capacity of being pneumatometer (nu-ma-tom’e-tér), n. 
inflated with air; inflation by air: applied to 


[< Gr. 
I i xvevpa(7-), air, breath, + yérpov, measure.) 
air-passages of animals, the hollow bones of 
birds, ete. 


An instrument for measuring the quantity of 
air inhaled into the lungs at a single inspira- 
tion and given out at a single expiration; a 
pulmometer; a spirometer. Also called preu- 
t rope mometer, pneumonometer. 

particularly of atmospheric air. Pneumatics treats pneumatometry (ni-ma-tom’et-ri), n. [As 
pneumatometer + -y3.] “The measurement of 
the air inspired or expired, as with a pneuma- 


Salted the description of those machines which depend pneumatophonic (ni”ma-t6-fon’ ik); Ta.. [iS 


for their action chiefly on the pressu: d elasticity of air, 2 P n sear 

$ as the various kinds of pumps, artificial fountalas. eta” pneumatophon-y + -ic.] “Of or pertaining to 
2}. The doctrine of spiritual substances; pneu- Pueumatophony. [Rare.] 5 

; matology. pneumatophony (nii’ma-t6-f6-ni), n. [< Gr. 


anic hydrozoan or siphonophorous hydromedu- 
san; oue of the several appendages of the stem 
_ of these organisms, serving to buoy them in 
the water. See cuts under Athorybia and Hy- 


drozoa. When pneumatocysts are wanti hori i 
e want! , phoride. See cuts under Athor a Hy- 
be replaced by a general inflation of the eNe then drozoa. por’ 
pneumatophorous (nt-ma-tof’6-rus), a. [< 


2. In ornith., an air-sac or nies one of 


neumatophor = 2001 + 
ed pitas Pp phore + -ous.] “In zodl., bearing a 


pneumatocyst; pertaining toa pneumatophore, 
or having its character. 
pneumatosic (nu-ma-t0’sik), a. [< pneumato- 
sis + -ic.] Affected with pneumatosis. 
pneumatosis (ni-ma-td’sis), n. 
aremaraci, a blowing up, inflation, < Tvevua- 
Tovv, blow up, fill with wind, < zvedua(r-), wind: 


Coues. 
Pneumatocystic (nū’ma-tõ-sis'tik a. 5 
matocyst + -ic.] Of or having the. el ne 
e. 


pneumatogr: 
neumatograph-y + 
pneumatography: 
munication; a 


[¢ in any part of the body. S J a 
ning to pneumatothor poy: ę ee emphysema: 
rene com- ag ‘pneumothoran noiho rake yN pame 
ge pneumectomy (nū-mek’tõ-mi), n. [For *pneu- 
monceiomy, < Gr. Tvetpuv, lung, + éxroj}, exci- 
sion.] Excision of a portion of a lung. 
Pneumo-. In the following compounds of Greek 
avevnov, lung, pneumo- is short for the proper 


t writ- form pme umohemothora 
the observing and pneumono-. $ y _._, pne =, TVEŬHG, 2 a 
matology (sense 3). aan moactinomycosis(nii-md-ak“ti-nd-mi-k6’- n., [ND < Gr maA r mien 
mõ- 


port, 1881, p. 500. 
| 1-kal), 


- An order of gastropods, including 


: 4574 
phe sald loctri f or a treatise on the 
nne re reatise 1e Prop- 
on ed, inga patient tobreatho air of 14, The doctrine of ri gern ro) 
e anaa aham that wiih surrounds his body.— erties of elastic fluids; pneumatics.— 2, The 


branch of philosophy which treats of the nature 
and operations of mind or spirit, or a treatise 


The terms Psychology and Preuvmatology, or Pneumatic 
are not equivalent. The latter word was used for the doe. 
trine of spirit in general, which was subdivided into three 
branches, 2s it treated of the three orders of spiritual sub. 


, and or- 
anizations of men with reference to a supposed pneumocace ( 


Various terms have been suggested, as comparative 


T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 500, 


The pneumatology of Ephesians resembles that of John, 
e sembles the christology 


nouns.—Pneumatic trough, Pneumatomachian (nu’ma-to-ma’ki-an), n. 
evuaTouayoc, hostile to the 


y of the Holy 
Ghost; one who denies the existence, person- 


cally, one of a sect or party, or group or sue- 


pneumogr 
[NL., < Gr. pneumograph 


See pneumatic.) A morbid accumulation of gas pneumogra, 


a : othor: 
Freumobranchia (nū-mō-brang'ki-ä), n. pl. pneumo. Lye Gr, veia, Aty nco Oe 


Toos Whie 
med wif} x 
i i S 
Gray to tlio} aonig 
and Meludir 

sne £ ; 

a ells as well ag tl 

» tothem,—9 n Lama $ 
a section of sas = 


ait jy 

i 
rose] “loge, i 
nata Dplieg ) Tih 
the ina bul 


pneumocarci 
e a N 
[N L. < Gy, TVE pias 


PNeumoconiog; i me 

as puewmonors (nüm konio A 
et LOconiosis, Algo aO EIn yg 

pneumoderm (n 30, Pneumokoyi, Sune 
lung, + dépua s m), n, Gn 


skin 

pod of the family pl,“ gymno us 
y Pneu ntong pier! 
nett ~ UNOdermida pte 
wae noderma! nü-mõ-dep nite tery, 
“ud, air, + déppa, skin.] Ha. INL, ¢ 
po eneois emphysema. a s 
mg) aderma? (nti -md- day 
sucu “is [NL. (Péron and Le- 
‘ at, 810), < Gr, Tveitan, lung. 
tpua, skin.] A genus of ee 
Bae TENE Senus of gym. 
1a ous pteropods, typical 
of _ the Pneumodermonide in 

which processes of the int 
ment perform the functi 
gills, , Also called Preumoder- 
mis, I neumodermon, Preunoder- 

mum, Preumonodermum, 


Prenriedernyg 


Pneumodermatidæ (Gaia eae 
der-mat‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., <P 
¢ + pl. . neumoderniat. 
+ -idæ.] Same as Pnewnodermide, gee 


Pneumodermide (nii-m6 - dér’mi-dé), n, p 
(NL., < Prneumoderma2 + -idz.] A family of 
Ssymnosomatous pteropods, typified by the ge. 
nus Preumoderma, having the head and mouth 
tentaculate. They have a specialized branchial appa. 
ratus consisting of at t a lateral gill on one (right) side 
and generally a poster gill, suckers on the ventral sid 
of the protrusible anterior part of the buccal cavity, and 
a jaw. Twelve or more species, of three gener, 
known. Also called Pneumodermatidæ, Preuncde 
dæ, Preumonodermatida, 


Pneumodermis (ni-m6-dér’ mis), n [NL] 
Same as Preumoderma2, Oken. 3 
Pneumodermon (nū-mğ-dèr'mon), n (NL. 
(Lamarck, 1819): see Pneumoderma?.] Samess 
Pneumoderma?. aa aaa 
Pneumodermonide (nii’m6-dér-mon EN) r 
pl. [NL., < Pneumodermon + -idæ.] Samoas 
Pneumodermide. rei ill, 
pneumoenteritis (nii-mo-en pee rh 

See cholera, 


), a and "i 
asia h] Te 
g, + yacrhp, stomac to 


cifically, in anatomy, 10 ver 
structures. —Pnenine astio Ban rect so nen 
a eo gastric plexus (une 
ETT ri rve. 
v TT n. The pneumogasiti¢ n yr. elpe 
5 am (nū’mõ-gram); a 24 Their 
í riting: 5ee s 
ng, + ypáuua, & WIEME: > raph. a 
eae etaed by the pneumogr p rk rl n 
ESA One be ‘pathol <i 


lung, + Yager, write. Pre piel 
stethograph. | (artemng rat the Jungs t 
zie.) DescriphY” sgpiratioh: 
mograph-y 5 Fe a organs ae ik Oy Pe 
chat te y mog write] peri 
pneumo F -ypagia, $ WP feali e on r gans 
MV 7 ; g, OF E ove 
eriptive pneumology air-passaee”e the mo 
tion of the 1 ordin F 
respiration.—, 


ments of respi! 


L u r 
serum in the L horax (u dop Ç Ps ande 


pes! t 
-> T. Tveta, lung, + Bpáyyia, gills.] n. [ND | whe pa vity: p K Po 
Ee assification (1840), EE CIRE des eine pleut a fy peo 
s 20ranchi i 5 rous 5 1-100" guilt 
S Pheum obranchiata (nii-m6-brang-ki-a’/ti), n. pnewmologiea/,J"or or peti 
A ; 7 molog- 7: 


ogy. 


= < Gr. 
n. 1 ‘Tha 
ak: see -ology-| The 
rede concerning the 
g 


the organs and pro- 


Same as 

Same as pneu- 
i N 

ī-kō'sis), 2+ [NL., 


fungus, + -osis.) 
Also pneu- 


m'et-ri), n: 


1“mĝ-m 
LUKTIS : 
jn the lungs- 


oF =_nal’ji- ii)» i [NL., < < Gr. zreipor, lung, + -payia, < im at, break, (naut.) of petty officer. 
ov dp pa-m -2 yain.} Pain inthe burst.] Same as pneumorrhagia. Poa (poi), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737), < Gr. móa, 
‘onale ng, + 40s DEN ee (nii’mo-ni), n. meas pneumonia. dial. , ToN, grass, esp. as fodder, an herb or 
frip i amõ-nat-c-lek’tã-sis), neumoötoka (ni-mo-ot’6-kii), n. pl. Sameas plant.] A genus of grasses of the tribe Mestucca 
ph h telectasis ua ` NL. atelectasis.) Pneumotoca. and subtribe Eufestucceæ, characterized by the 
ar. mona Er, velu, lung; pneumodtokous (nii-m6-ot’6-kus), a. Sameas commonly two-to six-flowered spikelets in a lax 
f [Nb of the Jungs. _ 46’mii), n. [< Gr. pneumotocous. panicle, the smooth grain 
no. stasis o pa’ mõ-në-de mi), 1 5 icarditi ū-mō-per’i-kär-dī'tis), freèf „palets and thé 
pele edema (nu a swelling. Edema of pneumopericar itis (nti-md-per’i-kir-di’tis), tree from the palets, and the 
ine peu + oii! faerie, n. [NL.,< puewmo( pericardium) + pericarditis. keeled and obtuse awnless X 
me aie i = F. pneumonie Pneumopericardium with pericarditi flowering glume with five “a | ap 
elie Ni. pneumonia, < Gr. pneumopericardium (nū-mõ-per-i-kär'di-um), nerves converging at the mo [> 
Jeytovia, & disease of the n. [NI.., ¢ Gr. zvebpa, air, + TepiKapdtov, peri- apex. There are 100, or according WAS 
i iuov, = L. pul- cardium: see pericardium] The presence of to some over 200, species, widely SiT 


pneumonomelanosis (1 


pneumonometer (nu-mo-nom’e 


pneumonorrhagia (nt’m6-n6-ri 
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zvebpew, Pheumonodynia (1 md-nd-din‘i-i). n. [NL 


< Gr. mvripov, lung, + édivq, pain.j Pain in 


the lungs. 


1a/mn6-n6-mel-a-nd’ sis), 
ne (NL, < Gr. rreipor, lung, + NL. melanosis.} 
Pulmonary melanosis, or anthracosis. 

ér),n. (SGE 
pow, lung, + pézpov, measure.) Same as 
pneumatometer. 


pneumonophthisis (ni’m6-nof-thi’sis), n. 


(NL., < Gr. zvebpew, lung, + pice, consump- 
tion.) Pulmonary phthisi 


in e pneumal- gas in the pericardial cavity. 
: J Inflammation of the tis- pneumophthisis (ni-mof-thi’sis), n. [NL., < 
4 distinct from inflammation at. pav, lung, + ¢ficic, consumption: see 
À 1 tubes (bronchitis) and from phthisis.] Pulmonary phthi : 
A f he serous covering of the pneumopleuritis (ni’m6-pli tis), n, [NL., 
a if ) $ < Ma ed june: a sey ied pes fee 
imgs (P croup 1 i s.  pleurilis. nflammation of the lungs and the 
sae pasumraumionie, pneumonia in which the, ex pleura; pleuropneumonia.  _ e. 
ia contains mucin ANT Ve vq lobular pneumonia pneumopyothorax (ni-m6-pi-6-tho’raks), n. 
bronehopne monia i [NL., < Gr. zvetdua, air, + mitov, pus, + hópa, the 


ne) culled 
tral 


èr 
debris. 
nd are usually design: 


fe) wesealous, amii neumonia, 
on interstitial na raso of the interstitial con- 
a elise, Such cases are often tuber: tlous in origin, 
of Hare sometimes called fibroid phthisis.— Croupous 
É aumonia, pneumonia in which the exudate coagu 
Er irom the contained fibrin, Also called fibrinous 
th ia, or, from its distribution to onc or more lobes in 
a barculirely, lobar preumonia.—Desquamative pneu- 
de pala, catarrhal pneumonia in which the alveolar epi- 
de dali fsshed fn considerable quantity.— Intermittent 
nd amonia, croupous pneumonia with frequent marked 
re sons of pyrexia, not pertaining to malarial poison- 
nd bular pneumonia, a pneumonia which in its 
dsrilution affects the areas belonging to small bronchi 
J soterel hereand there, as distinct irom lobar pneumonia, 
bllch entire lobes are affected. Also called catarrhal 
ff ia from the character of the exudate, and bron- 
i onia because it invades the lung-tissue from the 
which are primarily affected.— Pneumonia mi- 
pans, a croupous pneumonia which invades progres- 
I eS day to day adjacent parts of the lung Ty- 
3 a Pneumonia, croupous pneumonia with exception- 
ai ernea effects, exhibited in great prostration, 
j i alma angue enlarged spleen, often slight icterus, 
Peonio (ni-mon’ik), amdan. [< Gr. xvev- 
; tining to the ta ch pulmonic.) I, a. 1. Per- 
) ity to pneumonie pulmonary. — 2. Pertain- 
. Ualtonitics as Na; affected with pneumonia; 
; ee emonic patients. 
monitie ae used in diseases of the lungs. 
i mọ-nit'ik), a. [< pneumonitis 


; ertaining to or of the nature of pneu- 
ü-mõ-ni’tis), n. [NL., < Gr 
pus Inflammation’ of the 


T-si-n6/- 
s, + NL. carcinoma, 
of the lungs, 
a n, K Gr. wvet- 
: mia of th 
“Monoch lam n diaphragr i WE 
NOTR a (ni’m9-n6-klam‘i- i), n 
Day ae lung, + Haute ( yajivs-), 
al ehoa border of Gasteropoda, 
no ei) ember converted into a 
he families Cyclo- 


S 


gills, as in t 
tc eitidee, ete 

e (Ni/m5-5-) iE 
mon amy a e A x 
È Movie clamyda. ex 

Gr 08is Ming nae: <y.: 

i Te MO -N6-si-76’ 

PSS of lung, + Nines by 
Oconig Ss . osi 

O- 


-dat), 
Belonging 


N. 
s.] 


N0-k6-ni-’sis), n. 


the Ie t, dust. + -osis.] 
e; 


Sig 


ngs due to inhala- 


x NO-dér’ mä), n. {NL.] 


chest: see thorax.] The presence of gas and 
pus in the pleural cavity. Also called pyo- 
pneumothorax. 


pneumorrhagia (nii-m6-ra’ji-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


Tveta, lung, + -payia, < pyyvevat, break.) Pul- 
monary hemorrhage.— Diffuse pneumorrhagia, an 
escape of blood into the substance of the lung, with lacera- 
tion. Also called pulmonary apoplexy. 

pneumoskeletal (nii-mo-skel’e-tal), a. [<pneu- 
moskelet-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
pneumoskeleton. 

pneumoskeleton (nii-m6-skel’e-ton), n. [< 
Gr. zveouwv, lung, + c«ežeróv, a dry body: see 
skeleton.] An exoskeleton or hard tegumentary 
structure developed in connection with a re- 
spiratory or pulmonary organ. Thus, the shell of a 
mollusk, being developed from the pallium or mantle, 
which has a respiratory function, constitutes a pneumo- 
skeleton. H. A. Nicholson. 

pneumothorax (ni-iné-thd’raks), n. [NL., < 
Gr. xuedua, air, + Oópać, the chest: see thorax.) 
The presence of air in the pleural cavity. Also 


pneumatothorax. 
Pneumotoca (ni-mot’d-ki), n. pl. [NL.: see 
pneumotocous.] A division of Vertebrata, in- 
cluding air-breathing oviparous vertebrates, as 
birds and reptiles. Owen. ; 
pneumotocous (nii-mot’d-kus), a. [¢ Gr. mvei- 
wv, lung, + &oróroç, egg-laying: see oötocous.] 
reathing air and laying eggs, asa vertebrate ; 
belonging to the Pneumotoca. s 
pneumotomy (nū-mot'§-mi), n. [< Gr. sretyvor, 
lung, + Toph, a cut, < Téuveiw, rapeiv, cut.) In 
surg., incision into the lung, as for the evacua- 
tion of an abscess. 
pneupome (nii’pom), n. 
< Gr. mvebuwv, lung, + zoua, 
late pulmonate gastropod. we 
pnigalion (ni-ga’li-on), n. [¢ Gr. mrqariur, 
the nightmare, cf. avi, suffocation, < zriyew, 
choke.] In med., an incubus; a nightmare. 
Pnoépyga (no-e-pi’gii), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 


1844), < Gr. zvo, breath, + mvy7, 
genus of b 


(For *pneumonopome, 
lid.] An opercu- 


Puotpyga albiventer. 


Pnyx (niks), n. 


Ot, 
i), i. (NL, p (0) 


, the rump.] A 
irds of wren-like character, having 
booted tarsi, and very short tail-feathers hidden 
by their coverts, commonly referred to the fam- 


and eGangotri 


poach 


ily Troglodytidae, 2 : 
atic, a3 p. pple (or eeen Pots le ane py 
data, The genns had before heen called Terin by Hod a 
ny a tsb i i! some bird of this Kind. 
R. B. Sharpe, Cat. Virds Brit. saa, VL Aes Mee 

l [Gr. ere (gen. mrKvec), a place 
of assembly (see def.),< murvóc, crowded, close.] 
A public place of assembly in ancient Athens, 
where the people met for the discussion of 
political affairs of the state: also, a popular as- 
sembly convened in this place. 
n. A Middle English forts of pea2. 
. An abbreviation: (a) of post-office; (b) 


dispersed, few in the tropics, most 
abundant in north temperate re- 
gions. They are known in general 
as meadow-grass or spear-qrass. 
Some are low annuals. P. an- 
nua, the low spear-gr: abun- 
dant by American roadsides and 
paths in parks, and blooming in 
the southfrom midwinter onward. 
The other American species are 
perennials, with tufted stems, of- 
ten tall, and soft leaves, flat or less 
often conyolute. The genus con- 
tains several valuable hay- and 
pasture-gra „of which the most 
important is P. pratensiz, the 
Kentucky blue-grass, June-grass, 
ete. (See blue-grass and meadow- 
gras.) P. amabilis is cultivated 
under the name love-grasa, P. trivi- 
alis as bird-grass, etc., and P. cæs- 
pitosa as Australian grass. For 
other species, see bunch-grass, dag- 
gers (under dagger!, 6), Jowl-grass 
(under fowl), June-grass, silver- 
gras, tel, and wire-grass. 
Poacee (po é), n. pl. 
(NL. (R. Brown, 1814), < 
Poa + -aceæ.] A series or division of the order 
Graminee, the grasses, distinguished from the 
other similar division, Paniceæ, by the absence 
of a joint to the pedicel beneath the glumes, 
and by the presence of a stalk or empty glumes 
or imperfect flowers above the fertile flowers. 
It includes the larger part of the grasses, or about 260 
genera (Poa being the type), in 7 tribes and 21 subtribes. 
poach! (poch), v. [Early mod. E. also poateh, 
potch, poche, poch; according to Cotgrave, who 
gives only the pp. poché, < OF. pocher, poucher, 
thrust, poke (given by Cotgrave ‘thrust or 
dig out with the fingers’), F. pocher, hit (the 
eye, so as to give one a black eye), also OF. 


Flowering Plant of Ken- 
tucky blue-grass (Poa pra- 
tensis a, a spikelet; 4, 
the empty glume: flow. 
ering glume, palet, and 
perfect flower. 


pocher, blur (with ink), < LG. poken, poke, ; 
thrust, = MD. pochen, thrust: see pokel, of = 
which poach? is thus ult. an assibilated form. i 
Some refer this OF. pocher, poucher, to pouce, E: 
poulce, the thumb, ¢ L. pollex (pollic-), the ‘a 
thumb: see poller.] I. trans. 1¢. To poke; 2 
thrust; push; put. ` 
Pull out my heart: O! poach not out mine eyes. ks 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. j 

His (Charlemagne’s] horse, poching one of his legs into = 
some hollow ground, made way for the smoking water to 3 


break out, and gave occasion for the Emperor's building 
that city [Aix]. Sir W. Temple, On the United Provinces, i. 


2. To stab; pierce; spear: as, to poach fish. 


They vse also to poche them [fish] with an instrument 
somewhat like the sammon-speare. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 31. 


8. To tread; break up or render slushy by fre- 
quent treading; mark with footprints. 


The cattle of the villagers . . . had poached into black 
mud the verdant tuft. Scott. 


The poach'd filth that floods the middle street. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


II. intrans. 1. To make a thrust in or as in 
sword-play. 


For where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 


True sword to sword, I'll potch [potche, folio 1623] at him 
some way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shak., Cor., i. 10. 15. 
To speak rds] have 


truly of latter times, they [the Spaniards] 
rather poached and offered Bos Be re it 
than maintained any constantly. Bacon, W: 
2. To be penetrable, as soft muddy 
ground; be damp and swamp 

Chalky and clay lands burn in ho 
summer, and poach in winter. : 
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5 E Ta uligula in a broad sense: as, the white-eye: 
poach? (põch), e. Formerly also poch (and wie See cuts under Nyroea, redheat, and scaup. pouch ER Pocket di 
l cho?); appar, ¢ OF, pocher, oona TS poche!t (poeh), a pheoete pee o1 poachi, vity ofa halibyy Viu, 
phrase pocher le labeur autr uy, to ane, poche"t, n. A Middle English form of poke?, 7 ' 
or ineroach upon, another man’s imploy ! pouch. 


practice in trade” (Cotgrave), where the exact pochette (p6-shet’), n. [F.] A small violin: is} 

ense is undetermined; it might be translated seo kit. 7 ; ; 

‘to pocket another man’s labor’ ( EE NER A pocki (pok), n. [< ME. pokke, w pokes, eR: i ) | 
: ket, pouch: seo pouch, pore Ds ` (poce-), a pustule, = MD. poeke, D. polk > Teceding ned foo 

Pacher may be identical with pooner; garont: Hee ooa, podies LG. pokken, pl., = tial, Piece of stu eeCh-p litted te wee the fiat 

seo poachl, Cf. OF. pocher, imitate, counter- pfocke (Q. pocke, Raith a pustule, G. pace pieco of sth 8teh-Docket 0l ra 


x f 7 € he poch: Le outs; 
feit.] I, intrans. To intrude or encroach upon pl., smallpox; ef. Gael. pucaid, a pimple, Ir. puc- terial of the genet the othe 


another's preserves for the purpose of stealing oid (2), a pustule, pucadh, a swelling up; akin ay, Of the sar e pat itselr, 
game; ial and carry off game in violation of go poke2,a bag. Henee pl. pocks, taken, esp. in HELE TESA 


law. E small pocks, as & singular, and spelled disguised- $ 
His greatest fault is he hunts too much in the purlieus; Jy poxr.) TSA pustule r sed on the surface of R 
would he would leave CU Fl, Philaster, iv. 1, the body in an eruptive disease, as the small- nary 
; & yA, ji a 
; JOX. may poten ol the 
II. trans. To trespass upon, especially for the p Of pokkes and of scabbe, and every sore, end of tha £ ARS bill whe Wi: 
purpose of killing and stealing game. Shal every sheep Pe ool thal or this wele Veto, and without yy hout the quel istius pet 
So shameless, so abandoned are their ways, Drinketh a Gaara Prol. to Pardonér's Tale, 72 is veto, [U. S. iking the chang Position of 
They poach Parnassus, and lay claim for praise. 2 si e RA can a to is To be out Of Docker Pocket, “it Its pass 
Garth, Claremont. 2, A pox; an eruptive disease, as smallpox. ae One of pocket bya it to expeng orao kalne l 
But he, triumphant spirit! all things dared, [Obsolete or vulgar.] Be 4 S Docket, to Mave conten ae se 
He poach’d the wood, and on the warren snared. If God punish the world with an evil pock, they immedi- man cae had interest w it ete control of © 
bbe, Works, I. 67. ately paint a pon Anaoa Ee toneal the disease. €d, as it were, Dr, Proud SOYernment 
ach? (pō 7 Jarly . E. also poatch, Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 105. Cin his poep lth 
DO (hoch); ®. t- s [Early mod 2 a 1 } eps), Ghad on ot through the pock so well —it take: so 20 pick one’s Pocket Trollope, Barehe a 
potch, poche, poch; < F. pocher, poach (eggs), ilad you & g akes asec- one's pocket; be in tres, tO Pick po 
rst appar. in the pp., œuf poché, a poached ond time, some say. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. of others. ° n the habit of staat, toe 
egg, perhaps orig. an egg “scooped out? (or As oon ase Tenane Leck began to decay it took away my pocket (pok’et) ne 8 from picket 
simply ‘broken’), the verb peime Hy a p es Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 451 P ees ah er, Carry in the Poe fee n, 
r, S z 5 4 s a OCKE Pi z be 
ular use of OF. pocher, thrust, poke, dig out with pock®, n. A Scotch form of poke?, pocket or in one’s pocket: jt 


the fingers: see poach!. Cf. poach®, perhaps Opa pees ” billiards; to pocket as, to 

of the same ult, origin.] To cook by breaking pockar Gore OEN pork LN + Onone acai hie pause 

the shell and dropping the contents whole into SED ke ( ok’ brovIen) ae x Be K-pl ted. ity of fifty pistoles, 5 

boiling water: said of eggs. Poe ea cath SAAN Ger kn), a. Broken out or He locked the desk, Pocketed all the prop 
es se a s xX. all the property 

Tho, Has drest his excellence such a dish of eggs pocked (pokt), a. [< pockl + -ed2.] Pitted; Charlotte Bronte, Shin 


P. jun. What, potched? S 5 2. To appropri x i 
? ae Jonson, Staple of News, ii, 1. marked with pustules, or pits left by them, or use; tae pene TO 


with other small lesions, suggesting the appear- They [kings] seized th 
8 z ne 


elf or for one’s om 
Is a man therefore bound in the morning to potcht eggs 


and vinegar? Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. ance of the skin during or after smallpox. pocketed a large part of the oo traders, sold ther, ang 
The posterior parts of both lungs were poci proceeds, f 


oachardt, n. An obsolete form of pochard. ih pocked with tu- H. Spencer, Soci 
p ? bercle in the softening stage. Lancet, No. 3435, p. 1314. 3, In racing slang, to a p 
I : Such a way 


oacher! (põ'chèr), n. [< poach? + -erl.] 1. 
"Ghent Ponchs? ono wbolntaes on tha pre: paid SN tufi aes muna peeta vith en nas to Neno RO ou forge D 
E f: aturi fi ’ hold impres- asg 7999 5 Pht nts 
poke: another tor Hornorporsiof ree ig sions. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Duone iix. PA AEROS ROO eted at the beginning of thorace, 
he Sea-poacher, a fish.—3. Phe sites PO cket (p os) yn. [<ME. pocket, poket, < AT. cally, ofa President ‘governor rea T 
Mareca americana: so called from its habit of Pe A OoN ON assibilated p ochet, tive officer, to prevent (a bill) from Decontng 
g , m., also pochette (F. pochette), f., a law by retaining it unsigned. See pocket vets, 


seizing the food for which other ducks have ; ipi 
dived. G. Trumbull. [Michigan.] pocket, dim. of pogue, OF. assibilated poche, a under pocket, n. [Collog., U. S.]—5, To a- 


= a 5 ke, pocket: see poke2, pouch.] 1. A Il , z i t 
poacher? (põ'chèr), n. [< poach? + -erl,.] A POX? s ONCE ó + A small cept meekly or without protest or resentment: 
4 he pouch or bag; specifically, a small pouch in- submit to tamely or ELBE demand for Te 


contrivance for poaching eggs. 5 
poachiness CONGOS oho state of being serted in a garment for carrying money or dress apology, ete.: as, to pocket an insult, 
poachy. © other small articles. IfI inig ibe the Bie. Tam laughed at. 
The vallies, bec: 5 Ẹ Cered pokets, sal peter, vitriole. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xis 
ate es, because of the Pe ator Tanne Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 255. 6. To conceal; give no indication of; sup- 
aya He took a little horn out of his pocket, eat Piya ’s pride.—7. To con- 
poachy (po chi), a. [< poach) + -y1.] Wetand And he blew ’t baith loud an schili. - pressisas, to pocket eal aire inone’s 
id’ easily penetrated, as by the feet of cattle: Lady Marjorie (Child's Ballads, IT. 340), trol or have the control of, as 
said of land. A fellow that has but a groat in his pocket may have a pocket: as, to pocket a borough. carrying trade 


stomach capable of a ten-shilling ordinary. Congreve. They [the English) say they will pocket our car L 

marshes be very poachy. Mortimer, Husbandry. About 25 Ibs. or 35 lbs. of ungummed silk are enclosed 2S Well as their own. — Jeferson, Correspondence 1) 

Poacites (p0-a-si’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. zóa grass A pes of coarse canvas, called pockets, Ure, Dict., I. 392 He [the poor white of Virg 

rs 7 . a ey OEZ y s . . -0 . 5 s <A 

naa (insignificant) it; ~ite,] A generic name, mea het Which is carried in the pocket; money; families who contended for the oR ol pre 

originated by Brongniart, under which have ns; financial resources. borough in which he voted. Schouler, Hist. U 

been described a large number of leaves of Ton tho there were Fowls to be bought at every house 8. In mech., placed in a case or pocke 

fossil plants supposed to belong to the Gra- where I lay, yet my pocket would not reach them. z ocketed valve. See valve.—To pocket u 
mineg. £ e Gra i Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 93. pocketed ay a as in a pocket; bag. i 

The first milk gi e maT Iehippera] have been more cautious since, but have TORR i i but up and fetch two handkerchiefs 

rst milk given more than once again glutted our markets, and been pun- TIl s ae voc swectmeats -yomen IÉ} 


But marsh lands lay not up till April, except your 


p. @ 


beestings. Halliwell, Re in pocket. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 316. To pocket PEadleton, Women Beware Wa 
7 : - One of the small bags or nets at the corners ing Time pocket up the larger z fo Vinland: 
ie ee pooling of pokel, and sides of some billiard tables Letting ine Poa dave ot et wu 
yf. 0 poake ; ori $ Š A yithou 
4 1 y origin obscure. ] At the commencement of the last century the billiard- (bt) To submit tamely to; accept W E 


from the prepara i i was 

= tion of skins, table square, having onl 

d A á 4 y y three pockets for the balls to r. 
posed of ar, lime, oil, ete, It is used ag run in, situated on one of the sides. sense hath trained me to me of iron: 


Lure, Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, digest an’ 
(po’ 5 7 , D- 396. dignities, and even to digest tg, Ha 
(po kan), n. [See poket.] The poke or 4, Any cavity or opening forming a receptacle: > ret bik) m LA 


Phytolacca decandra as, a brace-pocket, a k -book 
ea . i x post-pocket, ete.— 5. Ina ket-book (po : ie-book: 
m. An obsolete form of pochard. endo fitted with EA Holetone pulley- Leal jn the pocket is Soe Hands, ont 
J, a bird called a pocard, Titi eee memg, an irregular cavity pled Nor let your Pole , th stoner pa 
pueco Wit e and ore; as i ; e ntly 
N TAk P in an irregular manner. na Lingote Toae 2, A book worthy to be com eke saber ol 
o pet and sor isolated mass of ore occurs. A pocketylodeisone enough to be carried in t i tne sant a oH 
res & Var, O. which the ore is thus distributed ing dis- d ranks am ith ev yT 
eee ancl Fuligula or seminated somewhat uniformly. R te, boty of the Ta Roch ete vei and ne l pneu i 
amily Anatide pale tion, ami 7 gually 
ully called the 7. A glen or hollow among mountains. [U.8.] '%™ ae pook or pou? arimen ; 
lso dunbird, tyu,many of the pockets or glens in the sides of the hil 3. A simiyided into COMT a, in the 
l many ther parts es grow to some little height, leather, div voy or memorat cally 0 g 
‘Telated B.A 7 T. R , Hunting Trips, p. 136. carrying mov U 1rCeS, Ha usually 
iale thee Amerj- to ee 168 one of hops, wool, ete., equal 4, Pocta the | 56; i et he 
pounds.—9. In racing slang, & son. 


Position in a race where one contestant is hyphen-] ret-Kloth)y” an" 
eens by three or more others, so that, ae et-clotht (P of i pair pet poet 
owing to the impeding of his advance, he has kerchief. _ ine eyes with ei ere 
no chance to win.—10. In zoél.and anat.: (a) Cannot I wipe MT mination”, work > table 
coe Sac; asac-shaped cavity. (D) Phe ex- I wept for a you" ron) ne 
: yey caeek-pouch of a rodent, as of the Ge- sal ( oket- Pangit 
} omyidæ and accomyidæ. See cuts under Ge- poc et-dial È ize. SEE 
ofthe omyidæ and Perognathus. (c) The abdominal dial of small 5 


i Collection, Haridwar 


L Ea > = 


Theat, ® drop- pock-marked (pok’miirkt),a. Pittedormarked These groups of walrus on the ice are hy the whalers 
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4077 Podalyriee 


ret-drOP)? “ao as to be taken with smallpox, or with pits resembling those of “#lled poda, Fisheries of U- 3, V. i Sia, 
(POF joubled " Pi ove the stage is smallpox; pock-pitted. ; Te setiaxcune a pod, to inclose a school of fish in a net. 
o be Cipo roof a pock-pitted (pok’pit’ed), a. Pitted or marked hy og) 
ina) p wher? p'on), n. „A book with smallpox. po (poe ? ve T 3 pret, and pp. podded, ppr. pod- 
ray ret-G-dish oy nvenience in pock-pitten (pok’pit’n), a. Same as pock- ee [< pod, n.] 1. To swell and assume the 
G as for co pitied. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. [Rare.] appearance of a pod.—2. To produce pods.— 
hs pock-pudding (pok’pid’ing), n. A bag-pnd- P, To drive seals or walrnses into a pod or 
et ding: sometimes applied to persons as a term punch for the purpose of clubbing them. 
in of opprobrium. [Scotch.] ee ee Faan suffuses the eye 
at . . . DI Ul -seal AL ervais whe S Ve exe 
ty < Jet + -ful.] pockwood (pok’wid), n. The lignum-vite, as the podding TETRA duabbe T fa Waa excited, 


e 
t; as m uch 


? 
fing f fal pocke 


S An Ameri- 
it Tetgorler); M ee eran: 
ba. d of the family Geomyidæ: 
fis cago pockets or externa 
ler G cket-rat. See cut un- 
A ches. A180 pocke 
i H ; vor), n. A hammer 
leat ses? yids y/et-ham’ er), n. fi 
Corana sket; a geolo- 
w f arrying M Ciaspocked; © E 
ps ; rot-hang'kör-chif) 
t ; nok’ et-hang J) 
R chief aod to be carried in 
ny 
jng-slév Alarge 
! k/et-ing-slév), n. g 
x aa in the fourteenth and 
eh, 
vi p v time of King Henry 
i tetting eens p that fines sung. 
F, anes Camden, Remains, Apparell. 
i juj” t) m For- 
na j pok'et-juj ment), ) 
lin pet judgment, © recognizance given to se- 
pnfi 2 pies debt, as distinguished from a 
TE ea tak a public obligation. The 
vil X a at. 3, authorized r1 
nt, | derenan curing 
tis, 4 | nt against property w hout 
m ognizance so taken v s tech- 


t, and this, too, has been 


judgment, à é 
n Pr pokol-nit), n A knife with one 
| r eblales which fold into the handle, suit- 
vistorearrying in the pocket; loosely, a pen- 


| swketlid (pok’et-lid), x. A pocket-flap. 
i Feb nONeY (pok’et-mun/i), 7. Money for 
i peket or for occasional or trivial expenses. 
f peket-mouse (pok’et-mous), n, An American 
f niet quadruped of the family Saecomyide : 
] sailed from its pockets or external cheek- 
J ahes. Various species are found in the United 
ss belonging to the genera Dipodomys and Perogna- 
larger kinds, which leap well, are also known 


shapireemice and kangaroo-rats. See cuts under Dipo- 
nd Perognathus. 


| ytet-net (pok’et-net), n. A fishing-net in 
i sth the fish are caught in certain special 
Ih 


dè 
1 i 
t-pis’tol), n. 1. A pistol 
i x et-pis’tol), n. 1. A pisto 
1 eae g ied in the pocket.— 2, A 
i Horn Ali arranged with a screw-stop- 
à bal wi a ways safely closed, and often 
fi” cup; a small traveling-flask. 
| ik 
~'e Figzed his pockets 
i e -pistol, 
| idea aie, Reynard the Fox, p. 42. (Davies.) 
1 gi (pok’et-rat), n. Same as pocket- 
et-re] x 
i hant DOR’et-re-la ) 2. An instrument 
7 Pattie conneep a M0 the pocket to make tele- 
: yi Benat any point on a line. It 
fiten called accidents, ete., and hence 


by teshenpe pon ecking-instrument, 


Pok’ et. nits 
elsola Sher‘if), n. 


à A sheriff 
tpathority of the sover- 
the three nominated by 


t I< pocket + -y1 I 
K -yl. n 
1 Feach the ore aa in 
fea Punches, instead of 
T aa istributed through 
n), a. Pock-marked ; 
; pitted wi oe 
aowe. VE agmallpox. 


an. A smallpox hospital. 


+ and a general beat- 
ut the region, Peat 


udd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
: ee The state of being 

+ “J a 
Ts trupi 7 (Pok-mang’ki, -man’- 


‘UPtion: 
j S N Portmanteau. 


ark or sear made 


as a pocket Guaiacum officinale. “Fisheries of U. S, V. th 26 


pocky (pok’i), a. [< pocki + -y1.] 1. Having Vā-jé . [NL (Wagler, 182 
pocks or pustules; infected with an eruptive Podager (pon é Ds ee ee ee 


Pocky cloud. Same as mammato-cumulus, wings long and the bill glabrirostr: 
poco (po’ko), adv. [It., little, = 
pouco = F. peu, < L. paucus, few: see paucity.) 
In music, a little; somewhat; rather: as, poco 
adagio, somewhat slow. 
pococurante (p6’ko- ¢ . See cut, 5 
little, + curante, ppr. of curare, care: see cure, Podagerine (p-daj’e-rin), a. Belonging to the 


interest, attention, or the like; an apathetic, Podagra (po-dag 


world which concerned he: 


pococurantism (po’k9- 
cocurante + -ism.] The character, disposition, the chargeableness of medicine. ... His podagra hath 
or habits of a pococurante; extreme indiffer- 
ence, apathy, or carelessness; inaccuracy. 
glen cues was, Be thou a Dandy! Have thy eye- Same as podagric. 
breeched tiger, 


pococurantist (p6’kd-k6-ran’tist), a. [< poco- Toðúypa, gout in the feet: 
curante + -ist.] Careless; 
pocokt, n. A Middle English variant of peacock. 
pocosin, 7. See the quotation. 
These swamps [of Virginia and North Carolina] are lo- 


cally known through the region where they occur as ‘‘dis- 
mals” or ‘*pocostns.” 


pocularyt (pok’i-la-ri), n.; pl. pocularies (-riz). 
[< L. poculum, a goblet: see poculent.] A drink- 
ing-eup. 

Some brought forth . . . pocularies for drinkers, some 
manuaries for handlers of relicks, some pedaries for pil- 
grims. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, I. 49. (Davies.) 

poculentt(pok’w-lent),a. [<L. poculentus, drink- 
able, < poculum, a goblet, cup, <y poin potare, 


poculiform (pok'ŭ-li-fôrm), a. [= F. poculi- 
Jorme; < L. poculum, cup, + forma, form.] Cup- 
shaped; of the shape of a drinking-cup or gob- 
let. 

pod (pod), n. [Prob. a var. of pad3.] 1. In bot., i the foot. 
a more or less elongated cylindrical or flattish podalic (po-dal’ik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. Toç (7oð-). 
seed-vessel, as = E, foot, + -al + -ic. Ct. pedal.) Pertaining 


bean, catalpa, 
etc.; technical- 
ly, a legume 
or silicle, but 
applied com- 
monly to any 
dry dehiscent 
(mostly) sever- 
al-seeded peri? 
carp, whether 
of one carpel 
(follicle, leg- 


several 


and Eriodendron.—2. The straight channel or (Ben 
groove in the body oh eee farms of augers 
ing-bits.—3. The pike when nearly full- i c 
ana seer an (Prov. Eng.]—4. A school rate stamens, and simple orradiately 
or shoal, as of fishes or whales; a group or num- leaves. The Sophorex, the only other 


ber, as of seals or walruses. The Taia include 26 genera, 1 
with unj and usua 


Gr. xodaypéc, gonty: see poda- 


distemper, but particularly with syphilis. gra.) An American genus of Caprimulgida, 
He might, forewarnd, have left his pockie drabbes. typical of the subfamily Podagerine, having 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p.80. long, strong, entirely naked ta P. nacunda, 


AT E E E S thla the only species, inhab It is 11 inches 
ae ae ; rs ; mischievous; contemptible. Jong {ecounin nE calated with Maske 
E ulgar. iroat, belly, and tip oft 1il (in the male) are white; 

That Pocky, Rotten, Lying, Cowardly, and most perfidi- „the primaries are black with a broad white bar. 
ous knave, Sir Hugh Caulverly, Knight. Podagerine (pod’a-je-ri‘né), n. pl. (NL. < 


Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne Podager + -ingw.| A subfamily of Caprimul- 


UI. 268, Appendix.  gidæ, typified by the genus Podager, having the 


l, corre- 
Sp. poco=Pg. sponding to the Caprimulginæ glabrirostres of 
Sclater, and composed of the genera Podager, 
Lurocalis, and Chordeiles. The best-known example 
is the common night-hawk, bull-bat, pisk, or piramidig of 
ån’te), n. [< It. poco, the United States. See cut under night-hawk, 


A person characterized by want of care, Podagerinæ. 


ä) n. [In ME. podagre, OF. 
oss, easy, inaccurate person. (and F.) podag Sp. Pg. It. podagra = D. 
e we my mother (truest of all the Pococurantes of G- Dan. podagr OA w. podager; < L. podagra, < 
!) careless about it, as about everything else in the Gr, zoddypa, gout in the feet, < zobg (x06-), foot, 
+ dypa, a catching (cf. chiragra).] Gout in the 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 20. foot. See goutl, oe 


rin’tizm), n. [< po- I cured him of the gout in his feet, and now he talks of 


become a chiragra; . . . the gout has got into his fingers, 
and he cannot draw his purse. Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 


podagral (pod’a-gral), a. [< podagra + -al.] 

asses, thy Long-Acre cabs with white- Pi = 7 

hy yawning impassivities, pococurantisme. podagric (po-dag’rik), a. 
Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 17. L. podagricus, gouty, < C 


[= It. podagrico; < 
sodaypixéc, gouty, < 
see podagra.] 1. 
Pertaining to the gout; gouty.—2. Afilicted 
with the gout. 
podagrical (p6-dag’ri-kal), a. [< podagrie + 
-al.) Same as podagric. 
I shall return to kiss your Hands, and your Feet also, 
could I ease you of that podagrical Pain which afflicts you. 
J. D. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. $09. Horwell, Letters, iv. 42. 
A loadstone held in the hand of one that is podagrical 
doth either cure or give great ease in the gout. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 
Podagrion (po-dag’ri-on), n. [NL. (Spinola. 
1811), < Gr. zodaypéc, gouty, < zodaypa, gout: 
see podagra.] A notable genus of chalcid 
hymenopterous insects, having a very long ovi- 
itor and enlarged and dentate hind thighs. 
It is of cosmopolitan distribution, but mainly tropical. and 


inaccurate. 


drink: see potation.] Fit for drink. 1 Gusi. are panui pas : ES, HRE egg-cases of or- 
gets thopterous insects of the family Mantidae. 
Some of those herbs which are not esculent are, not- et 2 ses e perm 
withstanding, poculent. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 630. Podagrous (pod’a-grus), a. [= It. podagroso, 


< L. podagrosus, gouty, < podagra, gout: see 
podagra.] Same as podagric. S 
podalgia (po-dal’j n. (NL., < Gr. zodaZyia, 
pain in the feet, < roic (xod-), foot, + aAzoe, 
ain.] Pain in the foot: especially, neuralgia 


the pea, to the feet.—Podalic version, in obstet., the operation 


guished from cephalic version. 
Podalyria (pod. ai), x. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1793), < L. Podalirius, < Gr. Mode? eipie, in myth. 


2 


Different kinds of Pod. silvery-pubescent or villous shrubs, with alternate leaves, 
ume) or Of legume of common vetch (Viciasativa); awl-shaped stipules, and pink, purple, or blue axillary 


vated for their flowers and silky leaves. 


tham, 1840), < Podalyria + -e#.] Ati 
of le ous plants, characterized by 


united sepals, papilionaceous petals, ten | 


tribe with ten free stamens, is different in 


shrub: ointed 


i en in the offing. pods, 
A pod of whaler Ber not jointed to their short Pak if 


M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 36. 


- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


of turning the fetus within the uterus so as to bring down 
the feet or some part of the lower extremities: distin- 


son of Æsculapius.] A genus of leguminous 
shrubs, type of the tribe Podalyrice, charac- 
terized by the broad obtuse keel-petals united 
on the back, the turgid, ovoid, coriaceous pod, 
simple short-petioled rigid leaves, and a calyx 
remarkably indented at its broadly bell-shaped 
base. The 17 species are natives of South Africa, and are 


(cap- 2,follicle of peony (Peonizagicinalts); 3 sil- flowers, usually only one or two together. P. sericea, the 
sule). Seecuts Maco nh penayerce(Pelasprarcen African satin-bush, and several other species are culti- 
under Arachis, ? ESE. 5 EA 

balloon-vine, circumseissile, Crucifere, divi-divi, Podalyrio= (pod? a-li-rī 


è), n. pl. [NL. 


Podalyriex 


sonia, and lebiw 


(NL. < Gr. roic (xod-), = E. foot, + 

cophalia, 4. val 

a pedunculated head. _ 

Podargide (pd-diir’ji-dé), 
dargus + -ide.] A family 
rian birds, typitied by ` 
lated to the Caprimulgia 
in that family. 


n. pl. 


with posterolateral processes, rudimentary basipterygoid 
processes, no eleodochon or oil-gland, and a pair of pow- 


one on each side of the rump. 
to the Oriental and Ayalan rena 
hem are known as frogmouths, from tho gre: 
A deep fissure of the beak. They aro nocturnal 
and insectivorous, and resemble goatsuckers and owls. 


The genera are Podargus, Batrachostomus, and Agotheles. 


Also Podargins as a subfamily of Caprim ulgidee. ; 
podargine (po-diir’jin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Podargide or Podargine, | 
podargue (po-diirg’), n. A bird of the genus 
Podargus. Sets £ 
Podargus (po-diir’gus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
€ Gr. xodapyoc, swilt-footed, < xorg (mod-), foot, 
Ra torts, swilt, 
bright.) 1. The 
typical genusof 
the family Po- 
dargidæ. Thero 
are several species, 
confined to the 
Australian and Pa- 
pe regions, as 
. strigoides, or P. 
curieri, known to 
the colonists as 
more-pork, from its 


cry. 
2. [l.¢.] A spe- 
cies of this 
a po- 


der-down tracts, 
birds are confined 


enus; 


argue. 
podarthral(põ- 
diir’thral), a. 
K podarthr-um 
-al.] Inor- 
nith, joining 
the toes to theshank; pertaining to the podar- 
thrum: as, the podarthral joint or articulation. 
podarthritis (pod-ir-thri’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tobe (x0d-), foot, + ap%pirtc, joint-disease: see 
eee) Inflammation of the joints of the 
oot. 
podarthrum (po-diir’thrum), 7.; pl. podarthra 
(thrii). [NL., < Gr. mote (ea), toot, + àphpov, 
a joint.) In ornith., the oot-joint; the meta- 
tarsophalangeal articulation; the juncture of 
the toes collectively with the metatarsus. 
pod-auger (pod’A’gér), n. Seo auger, 1. 
Podaxineæ (pod-ak-sin’6-€), n. pl. [NL. (Sac- 
cardo), < Gr. Toç (xo0-), foot, + L. azis, axle: 
see ar?.] A subfamily of gasteromycetous 
fungi of the family Lycoperdaceæ. 
Podaxonia (pod-ak-sõ'ni-ä), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
Tois (x0d-), foot, + dfwr, axis: see az2.] A phy- 
lum of molluscoids, composed of three classes 
Sipunculoidea, Brachiopoda, and Polyzoa, hav- 
= mga secondary long axis of the body at right 
ga ae rath an origina] anal long axis. It 
¢ nds nearly to Molluscoi i 
elu the pe ie So uscoidea, except in 
onial (pod-ak-s0’ni-al), a. [< Podazonia 
ad of or pertaining to the Podazonia, 
-bit (pod’bit), n. A oring-tool used in a 


- It is semi-cylindrical in shape, with a hollow 


More-pork (Podargus cuvieri), 


r ‘the type), Baptisia (the only genns n m 
‘Ake ted States P Biptanthus, Pultenea, Jack 
: Gompholobium, 


} -an-en-se-fii‘li-ii), n. 
podanencephalia (pod-an-en-se a a: 
n teratol., anencephalia with 


[NL., < Po- 
of fissirostral pica- 
the genus Podargus, ro- i 
tæ, and usually included “podestà: see podestà, potestate.] A magistrate: 


They have very broad palatine bones 
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t- magistrates in Italy. 
by the emperor Frede: 
cities. (b) A chief magistrat } 
dieval republics, often clothed with nearly despotic power 
His functions were largely judicial. j 

The Venetians haue alwayes their Podesta, or Gouernour 
with his two Counsellours resident therein. > 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. 104, 

(¢) In many Italian cities, a subordinate municipal judge, 
podestatet, n. [< I". podestat, < It. podestate, 


same as potestate. 
Thaue sene of the greatest podestates and grav 
and Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce, 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 308, 
podesterate (p0-des’te-rit), n. [As It. podes- 
teria, podestaria, magistracy (< podestà, a magis- 
trate: see podestà), + -ate3.] The office, digni- 
ty, or jurisdiction of a podestà; the term of of- 
fice of a podesta. 


st judges 


podetia, x. Plural of podetium. 

podetiiform (po-dé’shi-i-form), a. [< NL. pode- 
tium + L. forma, form.] Of the shape of a po- 
detium; resembling a podetium. D. Zuckerman, 
Genera Lichenum, p. 232. 

podetium (p0-dé’shi-um), ».; pl. podetia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. mote (z00-), foot.] In bot., in certain 
lichens, the shrubby or stalk-like outgrowth of 
the thallus, bearing exposed hymenia; also, any 
stalk-like elevation. See cuts under Cladonia. 


A bivalve mollusk 


pod-gaper (pod’gii’pér), n. 
of the family Solenomyide. 


podget (poj), n. [Perhaps for plodge ; ef. plod1.] 


uddle; a plash. 


podge? (poj), v. i; pret. and pp. podged, ppr. 


podging. [Perhaps for plodge; ef. plòd2.] To 
plod. 


My dames will say I am a podging asse. 
Historie of Albino and Beliama (1638). (Nares.) 


podgy (poj‘i), a. Same as pudgy. 
podia,m an 
podial (po’di-al), a. 


Plural of podium. 

L ( [< podium + -al.] Of or 
ertaining to the podium. 

odica (pod’i-kii), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1831), < LL. 

podicus, belonging to a foot, < Gr. 

foot.] The African genus of Heliornithide, 


italian 
nd in me. 


xob¢ (700-), podite (pod’it), n. 


poditic (po-dit’ik), a. 
pertaining to 3 
poditti (p9-ditʻi), 


(Dodig Vodje 


'odicipeg 5), n. Th 
SUED ( 


#, Podic, x a 


hmopho i 
«phorus ang oh 
is 1p6z), x ae 
l name (Lin 
e (Lin 
ses enang (Latham Th 
-Podex ( podie), yy? T90 


esap lie 


SEF + 
PELTON 


l, th 

él 

30 calle f and the eared eigen i 

cut under Pone mee Colymbus, Usually renee K 
{ z R bs 


Podil 
1831 ymbus (pod 


cronate. 
United States, 


fi asuri [NL.,<G » TODiG ji 
a measuring by feet (taken in sense of ‘a hat 
E E by feet, 
r Tovç (Tod-), foot.] Spas 
of the muscles of the foot. totes 
odisus (pod‘i-sus), n. [NI. (Herrich-Schit. 
ove (Tod-), foot, + icoc, equal] 
A genus of pentatomid bugs, with over 30 spe- 
cies, all American. They 
are of medium size and usu- 
ally light colors, predaceons 
in habit, and provided with a 
strong beak wherewith to im- 
pale their prey. P. placidus 
is a North American species, 
notable as an enemy of the im- 
ported ‘ant-worm, Vematus 
ventricosus. P. spinosus is com- 
mon and wide-spread; it at- 
tacks many injurious larve. 
See also cut under soldier-bug. 
[¢ Gr. 
rote (xod-), foot, + -ite.] 
A limb or leg of a crusta- 
cean, especially when de- 
ambulatory 
leg fitted 
See endopo- 


Pedisus placidis 


a, enlangeds 4" 


ipodite, © 
also basipodite, ‘i 
i ropodits 
7 ste, ischiopodite, Mero 
opodite, dactytopodite, ip pet Ae 
„jointed. 


Encye. Drit, YL (S 


fot 


dite. 
a po {Avs 
ofis. 


n. 
w-beaked king’: 


ie aud a cutting lip projecting from the extremity of tralian saw Doto a 3. 
See cut under E nil 5 E 
i 6/di-um), 14 win Eee E 
Pae poio = g A A he @ wis ug 
r j i Le c 
Gr. módov, a MTO d, Tn arch ioa piton 
: foot: see PEY pate; a8 Oop the me. 
-y1.] pa Round and edestal; & Vied the arent f sons oi di 
Halliwell. [Proy. which Sur OON which sat Pig rony 
2 Set ench BUNTON the pes revel 
i), 1, wy $ Gr. : ag tinction, oF & | ae goot; Ehe Eat 
3a sore, ] A perforat- African Finfoot (Podica senegalensis). In Boek, and tology the se i 7 
3 ied in or o foot S" ini 
aes ct as Eo Pee eres pe a the shank O° its parts Aind PN Guh 
ot + 08, as P. senegalensis and P. petersi. Also Foot of a mollusk. papain oats wi 
baht, called Podoa and Rhigelura. tho foot Oop deat Sey I 
S Podical (pod’i-kal), a. KK L. podex (podic-), or fore, middie, lal Ani fe, am Peige att ‘a 
rump, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the podex; teropoda, Lep! fh footst aa ie] is 
to tes anal or pygidial, as with reference 4. EN r AO xe pt in eee E 
fom erminal somite of the abdomen of an ere Yee oles indon, 7 ‘i ei 
pieces sa,- 0dical plates, in entom., two or more small JOM sinter ais of 8 Ha name; a 
when surrounding the opening of the intestinal canal: rowt h T A iv Ta 
ternal abdomina, Te enerall concealed iby the last ex podje (poy r, Tarsius ae pars 
l segments. ts eiregarde ; Pol 
these Dlates as the rudiments of the eleventh abdominal tral ta out un 


Celebes. 


mua CUB: Pog 
Rug, 17g, 4 edi 
' ey iite 


“er Aa 


FERREE 


erm. > 
n.; pl. podo- 


(xo0-), foot, SF 


t H 
respira- 
D one of the respi 

X] A fools, which are attached 
in Boer achia are distinguished 
mnt A and apical plume, 
a dats, Podobranchiæœ 
pa coxopodites of the limbs 
nie t hed, and of which they 
i if ts under Podophthal- 
> 
a 
it 
Mat 
fe: 
i . = 
ie 5-brang’ki-at), @ [< 
we ‘Having podobranchia. 
ie 6-6), n- pl. (NL. (End- 
el o£ ypus + -eæ.] Same as 
i i) \f ’ Z 
e us), m (NL. (LH6- 
odi. allusion to the thick 
iter the fruit (not so 
te ¢ (zod-), foot, + 
ot) is trees of 
ia, 
uly 
fou 
ithe 
Ine, 
and 
tited 
tha; 
oP 
ba 


g dense co 
Lone spiral rows. There are from 
much the largest coniferous genus 
atives of the southern 
also frequent in mon- 
They are evergreen trees, 

aves are either t- 


ii 
ind- 
eel ‘i ij 
i, the native plum or damson of New South Wales, 
ism s] AO Ain and white pine. Several other 
è known as sir or pine among the colonists of 
nif. Laland, Australia, and Cape Colony. j Compare fr 
al.) and for individual species see kahikatea, matai, 
e femi. Many species are among the most important 
Pp a-trees of the southern hemisphere, as (besides the 
2) P, Totara, the mahogany-pine; P, cupressina, 
i] hav tabua, one of the chief timber-trees of Java; and 
“Byellow-woodsof Cape Colony. (Seeyellow-wood.) 
curva source of valuable gums, as P. polystachya, the 
Wesmmnar of Singapore. Some are but bushes, others 
tirat height, as P. amara of Java (200 feet), and the 
y fenrtteeof the West Indies (100 fect). Some botar 
er. the section Nageta for the whole genus. 
rtalous (pode -sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
var } foot, Kegaay, head.] In bot., hav- 
ny "ead of flowers elevated on a long pe- 
No, sid of a plant. 
À. Ra . 
sez), n. [NL. (Fischer, 1823), 
a swift-footed, < zobc (xod-), foot, 
*%althe famaily Conia of oscine passerine 
Y Corvide and subfamily Fregi- 
pre 
i 
te, 
5 
a 
jõe 
is 
(0) 
A 
-), 
55 
A ia: th of the des- 
it une desert-choughs, 
5 + panderi, P. hen- 
2, milis. 
në 
y ) n. [NL, (Sars, 
u 


tvn, a club.) 
» P. carnea 


u pl. INL., 
gymnoblas- 
© genus Podo- 


INL. < Gr. roic 
am in the foot; 


TrA 


family of 
trate d by th 
+ agin’ ia) n 

im, Pam.) : P; 


Sh cel ea 


Se 


podogyne, < NL. 
Ogynium, 

ns pl. podo- 

? 


), foot, + yrvf, 


2, 
S, ot, + 
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female (in mod. bot. pistil).] In bot., same as 
hasigynium. 

Podolian (p6-d6‘li-an), a. [< It. Podolia (see 
def.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to Podolia, a 
district of western Russia. podolian cattle, a 
breed of cattle widely distributed throughout Italy, usu- 
ally with white or gray coat and enormous horns.— Po- 
dolian marmot, the Spalax tuphlus. Pennant. 

podology (p6-dol’6-ji), n. [= F. podologie, < 
Gr. wove (x00-), foot, + -2oyia, < zyew, speak: 
see -ology.] A treatise on or a description of 
the foot. Dunglison. 

podometer (pĝ-dom'e-tèr), n. [< Gr. zote (zud-), 
foot, + pérpov, measure.] Same as pedome- 
ter. 

Podophthalma (pod-of-thal’mii), n. pl. [NL.: 
see Podophthalmia.] 1. In Crustacea, same as 
Podophthalmia. Leach, 1815.—2. In conch., a 
division of rostriferous gastropods, having eyes 
at the ends of cylindrical peduncles which are 
separated from and at the outer edges of the 
long subulate tentacles. It includes the fam- 
ily Ampullariide. J. E. Gray, 1840.—3. [Used 
as a sing.] A genus of spiders, type of the 
Podophthalnide. 

Podophthalmata (pod-of-ihal’ma-tii), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of Podophthalma.] Sameas Podoph- 
thalmia. 

podophthalmate (pod-of-thal’mat), a. [< Gr. 
moi (70d-), foot, + oġla?uóç, eye, + -atel.] Same 
as podophthalmic. 


- podophthalmatous (pod-of-thal’ma-tus), a. [< 


podophthalmate + -ous.| Same as podophthal- 
Mie. 

Podophthalmia (pod-of-thal’mi-ii), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. zoig (xod-), foot. + o9faryéc, eye: see 
ophthalmia.] A division of malacostracous 
Crustacea, having the eyes borne upon movable 
eye-stalks or ophthalmites, and the cephalo- 


Parts of the Crawfish (As/acus fiurviatilis), with the nomenclature 
of the appendages of the stalk-cyed crustaceans (Podophthalmia) 
and the Pher crustaceans (Malacostraca) in general. 


+t, mandible: o, its terminal joints, being the palpus of the mandi- 
ble; B, first maxilla; C, second maxilla; cg, scaphognathite; D, 
first maxilliped; Æ, second maxilliped; A, third maxilliped. (2 
right; the others left.) In 4 to F, ab, endopodite; ¢, exopodite ; 
epipodite; e, setaceous filaments of coxopodite. Af, cross-secti 
half a thoracic somite: a, the somite; à, the coxopodite; c, ba 
dite; d, ischiopodite; , branchiferous epipodite; f. £, branchi: 
filiform appendage. N, a branchiferous epipodite, enlarged: a, its 
point of attachment; 4, basal enlargement; ¢, c, branchial filaments; 
d, terminal lobes. 


thorax forming a carapace; the stalk-eyed crus- 
taceans: distinguished from Hdriophthalmia. 
The group is divisible into two orders, Stomatopoda and 
Decapoda, the latter containing the most familiar crusta- 
ceans, as prawns, shrimps, crawfish, lobsters, and crabs. 
See also cuts under Astacide, Astacus, Copepoda, copepod- 
stage, endopodite, lobster, prawn, and stalk-eyed. 


podophthalmian (pod-of-thal’mi-an), a. and n. 
I. a. Same as podophthalmic. 
TI. n. A member of the Koan thalmia. 
podophthalmic (pod-of-thal’mik), a. [¢ Gr. 
move (x0d-), foot, + d9farudc, eye (see ophthal- 
mia), + -ic.] Stalk-eyed, as a crustacean; be- 
longing to the Podophthalmia. — 
Podophthalmide (pod-of-thal’mi-dé), n. pl. 
(NL. (Cambridge, 1877), < Podophihalma + 
-ide.] A family of spiders, allied to the Lyco- 
side and Agalenidz, and having the eyes placed 
in four rows, the legs long and slender, and the 
abdomen long and cylindrical: typified by the 
genus Podophthalma. It is represented in the 
southern United States by the genus Tetra- 


gonophthalma. os 
odophthalmite (pod-of-thal’mit), n. [K Gr. 
peo foot, T ophthatmite.| The distal 


or terminal joint of the movable two-jointed 


| 


Podostemon 


ophthalmite or peduncle of the eye of a st 
{ cle eye stalk- 
eyed crustacean, the other betia the basioph- 
thalmite. See cut under atalh-eyed, Í 
[< 


podophthalmitic (pod“of-thal-mit'ik), 4 
podophihalmite + -ie.] Of or pertaining toa 
podophthalmite, 3 

podophthalmous (pod-of-thal’mus), a. [< pod- 
ophthalm-ic + -ous.| Same as podophthalmic, 

podophyllic (pod-0-fil’ik), a. [< podaphyll-in 
-ic.) Pertaining to or derived from podo- 
phyllin. 
podophyllin (pod-6-fil’in), n. [= F. podophyl- 
line; < Podophyllum + -in2.] A resin obtained 
from the rootstalk of Podophyllum peltatum. 
It is used in medicine as a purgative, and seems to have 
the power of stimulating the secretion of bile. 
podophyllous (pod-6-fil’us), a. [= F. podo- 
phylleur, < Gr. xot¢ (z06-), foot, -+ 6r77ov, a leaf.) 
In entom., having the feet or locomotive organs 
compressed into the form of leaves. 

Podophyllum (pod-6-fil’um),». [NL. (Linnæ- 
us, 1737), so called in allusion to the 5- to 7- 
parted leaf, thought to resemble the foot of 
some animal; < Gr. zot¢ (x0d-), foot, + oh7- 
7ov, leaf.) A genus of polypetalous plants of 
the order Berberidez and tribe Berbereæ, char- 
acterized by having the ovules in many rows, 
the flower with six sepals, from six to nine pet- 
als, as many or twice as many stamens, and a 
large peltate stigma crowning the ovary, which 
becomes in fruit a berry. There are 2 species, one 
being P. peltatum, the May-apple or wild mandrake of 
North America, the other a Himalayan species. They are 
singular herbs, with thick and prolonged poisonous creep- 
ing rootstocks, from which rise long-stalked orbicular pel- 
tate and deeply lobed leaves, known among children as 
umbrellas, from their resemblance hoth when folded and 
when expanded; also called duck's-foot. The flowering 
stem, unlike the other, bears two leaves, peltate near the 
edge, and between them a single large flat white flower. 
The leaves are poisonous, but the sweetish yellow egg- 
shaped fruit is sometimes eaten, See May-apple, 1, man- 
drake, 2, hog-apple, and podophyllin. 

podopter (po-dop’tér), n. [< Gr. xoi¢e (x06-), 
foot, + xrepév, wing, = E. feather.) A mem- 
ber of the Podoptera. 
podoscaph (pod’6-skaf), n. [< Gr. zaic (x0d-). 
foot, + sxagoc, a ship: see scaphus.| A hollow 
apparatus, like a small boat, attached one to 
each foot, and serving to support the body erect 
on the water. 

Podosomata (pod-6-s0’ma-ti), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of podosomatus: see podosomatous. | 
In Leach’s system, an order of aporobranchiate 
Arachnida, constituted by the single family 
Pycnogonide. 

podosomatous (pod-6-som’a-tus), a. [< NL. 
podosomatus, < Gr. roic (xod-), foot, + capa(s-), 
body.] Having the legs of conspicuous size in 
comparison with the body; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Podosomata. 
podosperm (pod’6-spérm),n. [= F. podosperme, 
< Gr. xoic (xod-), foot, + cxépua, seed: see 
sperm.] In bot., same as funicle, 4. 
podospermium (pod-6-spér‘mi-um), n. [NL.: 
see podosperm.] In bot., same as funicle, 4. 
Podosphera (pod-d-sfé’rii), n. [NL. (Kunze), 

< Gr. zoiç (x0d-), foot, + cġaipa, a ball.] A 

genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the family 

Erysiphez. The appendages are free from the mycelium, 

and dichotomously Gamrighed atthe end. The perithecium 

contan but a single ascus. P. Oxyacanthe is the cherry- 
ight. g 

Podostemaceæ (pod’6-sté-mii’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Podostemon + -aceæ.] A pe- 
culiar order of apetalous plants of little-known 
affinity, characterized by the ovary of two or 
three cells, with numerous ovules in each cell, 
and by the aquatic habit. with creeping or ex- 
panded disks in place of roots, united to stones 
under water, from which arise stems with small 
leaves like mosses, or fronds resembling alge. 
The flowers are minute, with one, two, few, or many sta- 
mens, one ovary and two or three styles, a three- or five- 
cleft perianth, or in its pare a row of little scales, and the 
fruit a small capsule. There are about 116 species, belong- 
ing to 4 tribes and 23 genera, of which POSALE is the 
type. They are small Lpiine of rapid rivers and brooks, 
growing firmly attached to stones under water, natives of 
the tropics, mainly in America, Africa, and Asia. 

Podostemon (pod-6-sté’mon), n. [NL. (Mi- 
chaux, 1803), so called in allusion to the eleva- 

tion of the two stamens on a stalk supporting 

the ovary; < Gr. zof¢ (xod-), foot, ne OTH GY, 
warp (stamen).] A genus of aquatie plants, 
type of the order Podostemaceew and ae 

podostemex, characterized by the two i 

with filaments united more than 

length, the two awl-shaped and enti 
and an equally Se oval 
with two cells and eight ribs. 
species, natives of North America, 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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ndies, with one, the type species, P, cera- oel, n. See poi. 
oot or river-weed, extending into the re (po'o), ne [Also pue; a New Zealand name.) poematic (Põò-e p 
-] poetical, ¢Po-e-matj, 


have erect or branching “m6 poe-bird, originally called the poe bee-cate € xis 
ny zp sa 


- gtoar 


tto š me the plant forms apa 

ng fast to stones, or in some Ne PAN Their Latham, 1782. poem «2» Doom, KG 

oe-bird (po GSR), t [< poe? + birdl.] The le ’ Doe EARE v, 
y son-bir roS. ES PA NAAA s e 

noe, tui, or parson-bird, Prosthemadera cincin- tee aga (Doet MOlogy, "ig 


chen-like crust, sending up short branches only. 
l aspect is much that of a filamentous or membranous py 


Podostomata (pod-d-sto’ma-tii), n. p [NL 
nout. pl. of *podostomatus : see podostomatous.] 
‘A class of Arthropoda, composed of the orders 


Tyilobita and Merostomata (the latter contain- 
ing the Xyphosura, Synziphosura, and Lurypte- 
rida): so ealled from the foot-like or ambula- 


tory character of the mouth-paris. They are 
‘an ancient generalized type, represented at the 
present day by the king-crabs only. 

[< NL. 


odostomatous (pod- stom’a-tus), @. ` 0 
p Hr, roie (x00-), foot, + oróua, Križo, many-colored, mottled, pied, variegated 1846), ¢ QS Ps 
{ 3 ee 


*podosiomatus, < g ; 
OPT, ` . KS ° e TON by i, 4 
various, manifold; akin to L. pingere (V pic), 90¥5:] A Raa grass'e Nl Gwe 


=~ 


Ss a 


pe See 


mouth.) AUN mouth-parts; be- 

longing to the Pedostomata. paint: see picture, paint.] A stoa or poret vine; the y Bovidy : 

podotheca (pod-6-thé“ kit), ».5 pl. podothece the agora of ancient Athens: so called trom the ens.” ae TOER The Bee the subs Dochy. 

(-sé), [NL < Gr. otc (roð-), foot, + Oxy, paintings of historical and religious subjects + 0ephila (ő EA yak: Yak is pY Ba f 
£ s 7 ọ-ef'i-lä . Ironi, 5 


with which its walls were adorned. S Pe 
A ees Ir, Téa A + . 
‘ stoa. 70d, grass, + 2 id 


in so far as it is bare of feathers; the tarsal cecilite (pé’si-lit), n. Same as bornite 7 genus I hej (J, 
envelop and the sheaths of the toes—2. In pecile P somnio Aiso nes oh Ploceidee, of ore iat 
entom., a leg-case, or that part of the integu- pæcilitic (pé-si-lit’ik), a. and n. [Also poiki cauda, P a a o severi bfa ‘ 
i ment of ane covering a leg. litic, and incorrectly pecilitic; < Gr. rorizoc, 2: gonedin crsonata, P, oie eS, as 
5 podothecal (pod-6-thé’kal), a. [< podotheca + many-eolored, mottled, + -it-ic.] A name sug- poeple}, n. A Mi 
E -al,) Sheathing orinvesting the foot; of or per- gested by Conybeare as an equivalent for New POeSy (bd"e-si) Tiddle En 
Š 7 St), N, 


sheath.) 1. Inornith., the covering of the foot, 


ene ie a paainaca 

podotro: itis (pod-0-tro-ki-li’tis), n. [NL.,< or, the rocks of which this group is mad 2 sie (former : 

Gr. roie (mod-), foot, + poxia, pulley, + -itis.] sisting chiefly of red, mao aid. a ail eames (formerly also Doesei, 7 
An inflammatory disease of the fore foot in the sandstones, conglomerates, and marls, with oc- 


the sesamoid ornavicular bone of the third pha- mian, and New Red Sandstone (under sandstone) make. Cf. poem, poet j poesy, poetry 
25 ) iy sk A Y 


lanx hoof flexor pe: 24 f Z/a] A ot ve x aA rs 
(or hoof) and the flexor perforans playing pecilocyte (pe’sil-6-sit), n. [< Gr. momížoç, COMPOSition; skill in making oe of poet 


over it: commonly called navicular disease. It many-colored, + xóroç, a hollow.] A red blood- Poesie therefore is an art aa 
s5 an arte of imitation 
, for go 


is a frequent cause of lameness. corpuscle of abnormal sl ; i 
S. ; Į i ormal shape. termeth it in his word Mimesi § 
le ne ES a 
kib sicum. cilocyte + -osis. e presence of vilo- Sir P. Sidney i is 
pod-she 1 (postie sn. A bivalve mollusk of cytes in the blood. I ice of pæcilo- Poesy is a part of earns x Sidney, Apol, tor Doct fz 
e family Pharidæ. pæcilonym (pé’si-l6-ni most part restrained, Dut jio an ores o words fortha | 
us ; 1 -lé-nim), n. I. roki? ens ained, but in all othe words forthe A E 
pod-shrimp (pod’shrimp), n. An entomostra- various, manifold, + ath i S na CAG, Ae Bacon, Advancement olnts extremaji f i 
‘cous crustacean whose carapace is hinged or onym.] One of two or mage m aname: sce A pocm . . . is the work of tt eee || 
valvular, and thus capable of inclosing thelegs thing; asynonym. Mil der apaes tor the same of his labour and study, Poesy is hts skied Jai 
\ 1 ng} as E 7 -. Leidy. g, the very fiction itse 3y 13 his skill or craft of ms i 
as in a pod. The existing pod-shrimps aro all small, poecilonymic (pé-si-ld-nim/ik), ¢ ae Y felton ste tho reason orfomtihnat | tA 
but the type isan old one, formerly represented by large m-y + tto]. Characterized ` bab IE pationy- 2. Poot B. Jonson, Viscoverie, K 
nt s illustrated in t Bethe- AE AA a ` y or pertaini 7 . Poetry; metrica siti w 
PRAA A IAEE à tho cuts under Esthe- yoseilonymy. Jp peximning to Ba aen pee: a eee 
The once giant pod-shrimps of Siturian times. _ aot ee) complete combination of parcilonymic of louers throughly tobe aeeoa aN 
'ncyc. Brit., VI. 663. iguities. Buck's Handbook Med. Sci., p. 528. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 1 F; 


pod-thistle (pod’this’1), n. The stemless this- Pecilon, (pē-si-lonʻi-mi i EERE ; 

tle sas ye is- ymy (pé-si-lon’i-mi), n. [< pacilonym siea eponking pipini Pictarea n dorh pee an 

, Cnicus (Carduus) acaulis. + -y3.] The use of several enanos for ee ee ae elite Ea Plutarch, p.s 
S1C í poesy used to quic! Ken you, 


The rackley 3 k ing: oae ij 
Tess thie asthe: pod tiete . always spoke of the stem- eaters j Soplica fion of different terms Shak., T. of hes huit |] y 
s r to a thing; varied or varyi s T. SiL ye 

Academy, Jav. 11, 1890, p. 30. menclatur TD varying no- Iam satisfied if it cause delight; ; 
Ra clature. The Nation, July 18, 1889. if not the only, end of Pen EMP Ei ; 


ee pueda (me ei lop 6-A), n: pr, [NL., < Gr. But in the second paca for poesy only instructs au te 
tail.] 1. A Linnean ? 4 3 -colored, manifold, + roic (rod-)= 8 '* ryden, Def. of Essay on Dram. Ivey: 
, . A n "ONE 45 , T = 
o agea Stanleronsinmece, E feof, Ta airelle system ot lasiteation, Mot 
used by later naturali pet pert Ura,” rder of his Lntomostraca, divided The fire of poesy. ee 

y mralists with various restric- into two families, Xiphosura and Siphonostoma. 3+. A poem Whitin ane era 


tions, and now typi ` 

\ ical of the family Poduri It was a highly artifici i 

hey have b yP TS y Poduride. a highly artificial group, including Zi ji r, 

ADE enone tare ace Some formsare found on Garnre ts parasitic crustaceans, fish-lice, annia Some few ages after came the poet Geffery Chait ye 

gn ails and enoie-fteas, AE bay lee as an poh ee jDivestea of thes¢ and restricted to the Xr. Writing his poesies in English, is of some called the Ars 

$ ? il r r yi 5 TAON i Engli gue. i 
. [te] A species of springtail. A rm is synonymous with Merostomata in one illuminator a {he Ene ost of Decayed Intelligence, vl 


this genus; a poduran. sense. See Merostomata. it raved 
} conceit engrav! 


Podura, Podoura (p6-dii’rii, põ-dö’rä 
(Linens, 1748), (Gr. roie (rod), eae Hee 


podur: odi = da’ apa i Kan e: : 
AET. aaa po a Tn; põ-dö'ran), a. peæcilopodous (pé-si-lop’6-dus), a. Of or per- 4+. A motto or sentimenta ) 
E o. -an.] Ï, a. Same as po- ning to the Pacilopoda. on a ring or other trinket. See posy. 
= petrempac fth pæcilothermic (pé’si-lo-ther’mik), a. [< Gr. : z A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring i 
ily BAA of the genus Podura or the early bee Ap pun, heat.] Varying in That she did gine me, noe Rett è 
TATO J rature with th ; T a For all the world like Cu ot. 
at of the surround Vpon a knife; Loue mee, ang, lene m o1 2 
3 


 Podurellet, P ERY i i ; Y 
a E “auiakier “Ale? pesiiononn ex 
3 r . n 9 = nimais. thi. rmi - - ying! . A 
cation, as Leach’s andl ae [Rare] Or a ae EA andy eye posses for ring rigs ee 
they dream not oi. ¢ OF. poe 


< 


By of e 


group of thysanurous in | Most : 

> i a sect; i st of the lower animals a ikii fc, or, ‘ 

Fogo Re a raaton insets, typi. naye eee aortni mega Aiti 7 poet (pe'et) F Doia Dl ae UR 
Claus, Zol. (trans.), I. 74. poète = Sp. Pg. It. poe Gr. wou A Ene 7 


i : =A pa F ème = Sp Dan. J Cf 1 al 
e modern order or suborder Collem- [ £, poeme, I. po FA 
poem (po em), Na <OF. p 2 2 4 $ 


A . It. poema, < L. poe ; iy, make. 
haao eae a, < L. poēma, < Gr. Toinpa, anythi oet, < roiv, MaKe. |, oem 
aE mado or done, a poem, < Totei, ees Zar one composes or me EN ae i 
1. A wnitten composition in'metrical formy a metrical COMPOS 2 walt tai 
position characterized by its arrangement A poetis a maker vent, hath Same tor vot rg 


i paper sackeiires, whether in blank verse not make d on evet powèt 
: as, a lyri . z y'd o! 
E Er , & lyrice poem; a pastoral poem. Seareh’d every trees and Pht espy Ey 
meete to be cat necessarie poynt* that euer I founde Senare where Dy chance dody. or and T if } 
this, to grounde it E of a delectable poeme is The rural poet of MG pyden, EO a ettii oe : 
v, ine inuention. iv A 
a Ee Sui(stecle Glan etea tl > Ope skilled i the arb gi i ete h 
[Arber). . i ition; sog OF ef ; 
ene emis not alone any work or composition of the poets of metrical ¢ ompor otic facut and pnd ` 
Une, a, few verses; but even one alone verse some- the possession of p dwit the Sion ate è 
“anes makes a perfect poem. B. Jonson, Discoveries. pjlities; 01° endow eae and cree ress ip 7 & 
= A poem, round and perfect as a star. of imaginative inyon uence of eM rica! i 1, 
on Alex, Smith, A Life Drama, ii. Jy corres: onding © iy jna! ef? ae Ye 
_ biography. arrolo vin the world but is atbottoma monly but nol ceS? verses: reihen erst 4 
2 » the life ofa man. Carlyle, Sir Walter Scott. vay they that MKS crate of Mig Tk 
a Metres, but a metre-making argument, that Semblably nynger But poetes Pao GO itt At 
Emerson, The Poet. none other writers namg fi Flyet tenai E 
n compositi : eof auncien Sir T aajesb fer od, P as 
composition which, though not in ers. vated DY ma tho 10 a 
Potts hi 


rized by imaginative and po- begin now, ele 

=u 1D + {a 

either the thought or the lan- Emotion and Fury ° sygeherteth 
Se poem. torian. 


ar impressed on 


ts the m Creator fjeld and E in. 
otions, intenser the ı those 
Svent for themsely s 
‘ether this be the 

a prostation of Nature, i. 


form of 


e! 


faster, <L. poeta, 
A petty poct: 
of indifferent 


writer 


jracqnainted with all the petty van- 
f o a bee i trea 
wi ons ot tho portatan, Frederic the Gr eat. 
‘ i arity i yor of some 
siè don our char ity i favor of some 
o demand 0? ave imbibed a stronge on 59 
p a whom ho may Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 32. 
ge {0 eet 
ee eee paltry 
ye (Pusions of a, poetarre’> A 
sod 
a {= F. poëtesse = Sp. po- 
It poetessd,< ML. pon ; 
zke : geo poet and -ess.] 4 
d L jooi, A poet l 


a poet net + -hood.] The 
“oan who 38 8 © . [<poct hood. 
om o’et-hud), ” [$ loet; the inherent 
itions that constitute 
ually she conditions that constit 
“eiieat ONS or the English Novel, p. 47. 
spit S oe) a [= F. podtique = Sp. po- 
ptic (We pootico (ef. D. G. poctisch = Sw. 
wate L, pocticus, < Gr. roumredc, Cre- 
pu. poet” o roe, make (> month, poet): 
J siè eee Of or pertaining to poetry; of the 
ge Den ressed in poetry; possessing the 
aie or the charm of poetry: as, & poetic 
g ey n 7 

‘position; poetic style. A 
E n day such poetic descriptions of Nature have 
f Be ids of metre altogether, and filled many @ 

Me is e of poetic or imaginative prose. y 
(i Ta: Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, viii. 
for pertaining to a poet or poets; charac- 
iqatie of or befitting a poet: as, poetic genius; 
1 perio feeling; poetic license. 

Then farewell hopes oi laurel boughs, 
To garland my poetic brows ! 

: Burns, To James Smith. 
He (Faraday) was always in the temper of the poet, and, 
7 Ste pet, he continually reached that point of emotion 

wich produces poetic creation, Stopford Brooke, Faraday. 
‘Endowed with the feeling or faculty of a 
yet; having the susceptibility, sensibility, or 
apression of epeet, like a poet: as, a poetic 
ath; a poetic face. 

What warm, poctic heart but inly bleeds, 

And execrates man’s savage, ruthless deeds ! 
{ Celeb Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
iat rated, or worthy to be celebrated, in 
stry: as, a poetic scene. 


Then you are on th 
Dat pete ee On the cast coast of Sicily you are i z 
“etie locality of the classic world, yomiate inthe 


senl 


vi Jn tade ee erei Ranna tont Journey, p. 104. 

a Mindin the ae Bane dealing with the spices 

We pens at Ceylon. ascus, the woven stuffs of 

‘eye area Danding in Middle Ages, p. 41. 

fall to tisti G to making or shaping, espe- 

a ce ention and arrangement. 
tat ang llosophy i 

H Sire Serine Rng tr 


creation of works of art, 


Pitlo Ueberweg, Hi: s 
Ee tetlce an ident diste 9, Hist. Philos. (trans.), I. 


frayench ag bution of rewards a: 
is mo a nd pun- 
not al 3 = ts in renl ite OCOY And works of fiction, 
È 
iani came to Pee 
‘thin g l boetie justies hy quite unintentionally, and 
SA Written by a ia pe to Rose, as 


in z p lcenge, yaa The Century, XXXVII. 584. 
ian Plses o Be or liberty taken by a a i 
ha te a haters of fact in order to jae 
etie > | bkal 

E i te D,a. [poetic + -al.| Same 

| i ass anian includes sound 

it Maly en, “ig inarticulate poetna» MeNe: 

éT ally Donets Joh 

i $ S-etika ohnson, Pope. 

el i i, "manner. man adv. In a po tical 

m Fh, /Acvording to the laws of we 

ie oct e laws of po- 

) Run haye Pp 

E eet ite hero golud i 

» 0 3 

E paa e tear te 

a N Ast iks Dryden, Æneid, Ded. 

we | he 1. of ic: ; 

E i poetic: see -ies 

ie d : Poetica, f. TAT 

i S , t., poetics. ] 


Which treats of the 


2 KL poeti 
et i a, & poet, + 
'Y poet; a poetaster. 


insome poetization (po’e 
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SUEDE were not. 
A. C. Swinburne, Ni 


Li’ shon), n. 


-ation.] Composition in 
dering in the form of poetry 
etisation. 


The great movement for the poetization of Latin prose 
which was begun by Sallust ran its course till it culminated 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 137. 
poetize (p6’et-iz), v.; pret. and pp. poctized, ppr. 

poceli Sp. Pg. poetizar = 
», < ML, poetizare, poeti- 
>e poet 
and -ize.] I. intrans. To compose poetry ; write 


in the monstrous style of Fronto. 


elizing. [< F. poéti. 
It. poetizzare, poetezza 
sare, compose poetry, < L. poeta, a poet: s 


as a poet. 
I versify the truth, not poetize. 

II. trans. To make poetic 
to poetic standards; exp 
What Ovid did but z 


ners actually perform. 


Virgil has, upon many occasions, poetized . . 
sentence by means of the same word. 


Goldsmith, Poetry Distinguished from other Writing. 
Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the near, the low, 


the common, was 


xplored and poeti 


Also spelled poetise. 
poet-musician (p6“et-mii-zish’an), n. 


musician are united; a bard. 
poetresst (po’et-res), n. 
< ML 
< Gr. 
Cf. poeless.] 


ror pia, fem. of romh, & poet: 
Same as poetess. 

Most peerless poetress, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. 


poetry (po’et-ri), n. [< ME. poetry 


which addres 


or numbers. 


By poetry we mean the art of employing words in such 
a manner as to produce an illusion on the imagination, the 
art of doing by means of words what the painter does by 
Macaulay, Milton. 


ineans of colours. 
Poetry is itself a thing of God; 
He made his prophets poets; and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power— under-makers. 


Bailey, Festus, Proem. 

The grand power of Poetry is its interpretative power, 
by which I mean... thopower of so dealing with things 
as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate 


sense of them, and of our relations with them. 


M. Arnold, Maurice de Guérin. 


We shall hardly make our definition of poetry, consid- 
cred as an imitative art, too extended if we say that it is 
a speaking art of which the business is to represent by 
means of verbal signs arranged with musical regularity 


everything for which verbal signs have been invented. 


Encyc. Brit., IX. 207. 
2. An imaginative, artistic, and metrical col- 
location of words so marshaled and attuned as 
to excite or control the imagination and the 


poetship (põ'et-ship), n. 


neteenth Century, XXI. 97. poet-sucker (pd’et-sn 
[< poetize + 
; the act of ren- 
Also spelled po- 


pogamoggan (pog-a-mog’an), n. 


pogge (pog), n. 


Donne. 
; cause to conform 
s in a poetic form. 
ize, experience doth moralise, our 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 212. 
. a whole 


rson, Misc., p. 93. 


One 0 
in whom the gifts and skill of the poet and the pog 


[< OF. poeteresse, as if 
“poetrissa for L. poetris, poetria, a poet, 
see poet. 


Spenser. 
poetrie, < 
OF. poctrie, poeterie, poterie, poetrerie = Olt. 
poetria, < ML. poetria, poetry (cf. L. poetria, 
< Gr. xouwjrpia, a poetess), < L. poeta, a poet 
see poet and -ry.] 1. That one of the fine arts 
s itself to the feelings and the 
imagination by the instrumentality of musical 
and moving words; the art which has for its 
object the exciting of intellectual pleasure by 
means of vivid,imaginative, passionate, and in- 
spiriting language, usually though not neces- 
sarily arranged in the form of measured verse 


Pogonorhynchus 


[ [< poet + -ship i 
state of being a poet; poela. PELES 

i, x ér), n. Asuckling poet; 
an immature or precocions poet. an 7 

> What says my poct-sucker? 
He's chewing his mūse’s cud, I do see by him. 
E. Jonzon, Staple of Newa, iv, 1. 

I {Amer. Ind.] 
A weapon used by some tribes of North Amer- 
ican Indians, consisting of a rounded stone in- 
closed in a net of woven fibers ending in a 
strong braid, by which it can be whirled. Com- 
pare slung-shot. 


A cottoid fish, the armed bull- 
head, Agonus cataphractus. 


Pogge (Agonus cataphractus). 


poggy! (pog’i), n.; pl. poggies (-iz). [Also pog- 
qe.) A smallarctie whale, yielding only about 
20 or 25 barrels of oil. supposed to be the young 
of the bow-head whale, Balena mysticetus. C, 
M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 60. See cut 
under whale. 

2 (pog’i), n. 

poghaden (pog-ha’dn), n. 
menhaden. Also pauhagen. 
ogie, n. Same as pogy. 
ogonia! (po-g¢6’ni-i), n. [NL. (Jussieu, 1789), 
so called in allusion to the frequently fringed 
lip; < Gr. zwywviac, bearded, 
< zéyov, beard.] A genus of 
terrestrial orchids of the tribe 
Neottieæ and subtribe Are- 
thuseæ, characterized by the 
distinct and usually erect 
sepals, the long wingless col- 
umn, and the undivided or 
three-lobed lip. There are over 
30 species, widely dispersed over the 
world, of which 5 occur in the United 
States. The typical species (includ- 
ing the most common American, 
P. ophioglosscides, sometimes called 
snake's-mouth orchis) grow in bogs, 
especially in the neighborhood of 
peat, and produce a tuberous root, 
and a slender stem bearing a single 
handsome and fragrant pale-rose 
nodding flower, a single leaf, and a 
single bract; others have two or j 
three leaves, and few or many flow- 4 


ers; a few bear a single flower sur- 
mounting a whorl of leaves; and | 


Same as porgy. 


[Amer. Ind.] The 


many of the Old World species pro- 
duce first a one-sided raceme of 
nodding flowers and later a single 
broad or roundish leaf. P, pendula 
is the three-birds orchis of the 
United States, named from the form 
of the fruit. H 
pogonia?, n. Plural of pogo- J A 
nium. ——~ > 
Pogonias (po-g0’ni-as), n. z 
[NL. (Lacépède, 1802), < Gr. 
Toyoviaç, bearded, < mazar, 


> glossoides). 
beard.] 1. In ichth., a genus 


of sciænoids, having numerous barbels on the 
lower jaw (whence the name); the drums or 
See cut under druml, 
11 (a).—2. In ornith., same as Pogonorhynchus. 


drumfish, as P. chromis. 


emotions; the language of the imagination or Tlliger, 1811. 


emotions metrically expressed. In a wide sense 
poetry comprises whatever embodies the products of the 
imagination and fancy, and appeals to these powers in 
others, as well as to the finer emotions, the sense of ideal 
In this sense we speak of the poetry man. 


beauty, and the like. 
of motion. 


The essence of poetry is invention : such invention as, 
by producing something unexpected, surprises and de- 


lights. Johnson, Waller. 
Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. 


. . . The proper and 


diate pleasure. 


i s-hythmical in movement, and artistic in form. 
its diction, rhythm Head ENIX 2T. 


Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. DOgO: 
i THmmediats object of science is the 
acquirement or communication of truth; the proper im- 
mediate object of poetry is the communication of imme- 

Coleridge. 


No literary expression can, properly speaking: pet oe 
try that is not in acertain deep sense emotional what n $ i . 
Gents 06 its subject matter, concrete in its method and of Megalemide (or Capitonide), typified by the 


genus Pogonorhynchus, and containing the Afri- 


pogoniasis (po-g6-ni‘a-sis), n. < ¢ 
xoyav, beard (cf. zwyaviac, bearded), + -iasis.] 


Excessive growth of beard, especially in a wo- 


ogoniate (po-g0’ni-at), «a. 
Fee ed bye beat 


ther; having webs or pogonia; vexillate. 


A ornith., the web, vane, or vexillum of a fea- 
ther. 


Pogonorhynchine (pd-g0’n6-ring-ki’né), n. pl. 
A subfamily 


[NL., < Pogonorhynchus + -inz.] 


ean barbets. 


3. Composition in verse; a metrical composi- Po onorhynchus (p6-g6-n5-ring’kus), n. gE 


tion; verse; poems: 3 

dramatic poetry; a collection of poetry. 
Oon seyde that Omere made lyes 
Feyninge in n poetries. 


Aaucer, House of Fame, l. 1477. 


poelries 
Scott, Rob Roy, xxiii. 


And this young birkie here, . . . will his... 


help him here? 
Arcadic, lyric, etc., poetry. See the adjectives. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


as, heroic poetry; lyric or 


(Van der Hoeven, 1835), < Gr. xéyav, be 


piyyoc, snout.] A genus of African barbets, 
typical of the subfamily Pogonorhynchine, hav- 
ing a large suleate and dentate beak which is 
strongly pogoniate. P. dubius is glossy-black, blood- 
) is a barbet 
of the Gaboon, forming the type of the subgenus Tricko- 


red, and white. P. hirsutus (or flari 


læma. See cut on following page. 


Flowering Plant and 
Leaf of Snake’s-mouth 
Orchis (Pogonta ophio- 


(NL., < Gr. 


[< Gr. zwyamarye, 
1. In zool., bearded 
or barbate.—2. In ornith., webbed, as a fea- 


nium (po-g0’ni-um), n.; pl. pogonia (A). 
„< Gr. zoyóvov, dim. of zdyuv, a beard.) 


‘ines, 1815), 80 
called in allu- 
sion to the long 
hairs often 
clothing the 
filaments; < Gr. 
mayor, beard, + 
erst, Neen 
(stamen).] 
genns of gamo- 
petalous plants 
of the mint 
family, order 
Labiate, and 


ibe Satureiner, 
De of tho subtribe Pogostemoneæ, and charac- 


i tects rhich are 
terized by the four perfect stamens, w 
protruding, distant, straight, and little unequal, 
and by the terminal roundish one-celled an- 
thers, five-toothed calyx, four-cleft corolla with 
one lobe spreading, and the flower: close- 
crowded in large verticillasters, in an inter- 
rupted spike or paral: There are about 82 specie: 
natives of the Rast Indies, the Malay archipelago, and 
Japan. They are herbs or shrubby plants, with opposite 
leaves, and the numerous small flowers are whitish and 

purple, or of other colors. See patchouli for the principal 
Bpecics. ; 
pogue (pog), n. [< Ir. Gael. poy = W. poc, a 
kiss,] A kiss. [Irish.] 
T axed her for a pogue, 
The black-eyed saucy rogue, 
For a single little pogue, 


An’ she scornful turned away! 
The Century, XXX VIII. 892. 


pogy (po’gi), n.; pl. pogies (-giz). [Also poggy, 
oggie, pogie, porgy, ete.] 1. The menhaden, 
revoortia tyrannus. [New England.]—2. A 
kind of small fishing-boat used in the Bay of 
Fundy and along the New England coast. Per- 


ley. 

aa -catcher (po’gi-kach’¢r), n. A sailing ves- 
sel or steamer employed in the capture of men- 
haden. 1 o i A sa 
Ogy- ö’gi-gul), n. sea-gull found at 
ak eC od, esen Kosette (where so called), 
perhaps Larus argentatus. 

poh (po). interj. Same as pooh. 

pohutukawa (põ-hö-tö-kä'wiä), n. [Maori: see 


Pogonorhynchus RIrsutus. 


Zealand. It hos leathery shining leav 
es, and is ve 
handsome in blossom. Tts bark yields a brown dye, and 
its hard strong reddish wood is suitable for the frames of 
ships, agricultural implements, etc. 

Here every headland is crowned with magnificent po- 
hutukawa-trees, literally rendered the Obrine-sprinkled,? 
s . . known to the settlers as the Christmas tree, when 
boughs of its glossy green and scarlet are used in church 


decoration as a substitute for the holly-berries of Old Eng- 


lan 
Constance F. Gordon Cumming, The Century, XX VII. 920. 


Poi (põ'i), x. [Hawaiian.] An article of food 
of the Sandwich Islanders, prepared from the 
root of the taro, Colocasia antic uorum. After 
being mixed with water, the taro-root is beaten with a 

ten fermented, and In thee gaas Jike dough; it is 

path ‘our da 
Also poe. C. W. Stoddard, South Sen 1dyls, > relia 
_ Pot is generally eaten from a bowl placed between two 


by dipping three fi 
irl round, and then suckt agers. pie it, giving them a 


l » Voyage of Sunbeam, II, xvi. 

ancy (poi’nan-si), n. [< poignant 

1 aie power of stimulating the OT 
piquancy.—2, Point; sharpness; 

power of irritation ; asperity : as, 

ney of wit or sarcasm. —3, Pain- 

ess; bitterness: as, the poi- 


poignantly ( 


poignard, n. 
poignet (poin), n. 


poimenics (poi-men‘iks), 7 
shepherd, LGr. a pastor: see -ics.] “Pastoral 
theology. 2 

poinadot, ”. Same as poniard. 


oinardt, 7. 


poinder (poin’dér), n. 
pinder. i 
poinding (poin’ding),x. [Verbal n. of poind, v.] 
Tn Scotch law, a process by which a creditor may 
enforce his demand by seizure of movable prop- 


ofthe 
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ways replying to the sarc istic remarks of his wife with 
Sataenor and poignant good humour, 
“Sir T. More, Family of Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. xiv, 
Example, whether for emulation or avoidance, is never 
50 poignant as when presented to us in a striking person. 
ality. Lowell, Books and Libraries, 


4. Severe; piercing; very painful or acute; 
as, poignant pain or grief. 

Onr recent calamity. . . had humbled my wife's pride, 
and blunted it by more poignant afilictions, 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxii, 
=Syn. 3and 4. Piquant, ete. (see pungent), sharp, penc- 
trating, intense, biting, acrid, caustic. 
poi/nant-li), adv. Ina poignant, 
irritating manner; 


stimulating, piercing, or 
with keenness or point. 
[F.] Same as poniard. 
[< F. poing, fist: see poing.) 
Fist; hand. 

The witnesses which the faction kept in poigne dike 


false dice, high and low Fullhams), to be pl l forth 
upon plots and to make discoveries as there was occa- 


, were now chapfallen. 
sion, we Roger North, Examen, p. 103. (Davies.) 
[< Gr. TOU, a 


le 
See pastoral. 


My Pecce I must alter to a Poynado, and my Pike to a 


Pickadevant. 


Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 70). 
An obsolete form of poniard. 
nä), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 


oinciana (poin-s 


1700), named after Poinci, a governor-general 
of the West Indies in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, who wrote on the natural history of the 
Antilles.] A genus of leguminous plants of the 
suborder Cesalpiniee and tribe Lucesalpinice, 
characterized by the five valvate calyx-lobes, 
five nearly equal orbicular petals, ten distinet 
declined stamens, and hard flat two-valved 
many-seeded pods. The8 species are natives of warm 
regions in eastern Africa, the Mascarene Islands, and west- 
ern India, but have long been introduced into the West 
Indies and other tropical countries, 1 
trees with bipinnate leaves and showy orange or 
flowers, P. regia, with crimson flowers, is known asr 
peacock-flower, flame-acacia, and gold mohur-tree. 
pulcherrima, with red and yellow flowers, is the Bz 
pride, flower-pride, or flower-fence. 
crimson thread-flower. 
Jlamboyants. ; 
poind (poind), v. t. 1. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
x of pind or pound?.— 2, To seize; distrain ; seize 
the quotation. A conspicuous tree, Metroside- and sell under warrant, as a debtor’s goods. 
ros tomentosa, growing on rocky coasts in New [Scotch.] 


They are ha 


bados- 
P. Gilliesii is the 
They are also sometimes called 
See flamboyant. 


He slew my knight, and poin’d his gear. 
Lament of the Border Widow (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 87). 


A dialectal form of 


_ (Early mod. E. ) 
and F. 3 poignaitt (= Bp and tribe Euphorbieæ, now included as a section 
te, < L. pun- of the vast genus Fuphorbia.—2. [l. c.] The 
ie 3 ES pungent, NE C oirsoitia) pulcherrima, a plant 
the + biting. ivated in ¢ tories. It is con- 
3 te; biting; spicuous for the large oes Aoao aaron ding its 


crowded 
used 
Christmas- flower or 
and Mexican fla; 


qalovini cymes of small flowers, and is much 


for non, espeojally in churches. 


: u . poi 
L 21. eae) m., a point, dot, full stop, period, speck, 


: Pg. 
s e pm, gont=D. 
3 Si a G. punct, punt, puncte, punte, G. 


ollection, Haridwar 


sm 
ote 


a point, 

sharpness 
Ponta — i 
ete., fom, of L 
pierce, punch. 


end of sor Hee a 
<a OF SOMet; 
knife, Cthing as 


W Sword, ctes 
lith the eg A 
g 
As reysande °! ‘he knyty Yon 
AS nyghe the poynt ag vere re treng 
: ay, 


DUN 


here ‘i 


Light. forky se 

E dorky arrow; 

And eight bold here ae 
y 


This barbed the point of P.’ 


Ore, 
t 8 h; 
Dickens, Great ty 


2. That whi 

‘Ths Uch tapers 
tapering thing with S = 

; Why, T will learn you, b i eu 
rand, and foot, to contro} a y 
Oi B. Jonson, È 
_in etching, an avi 
point, a sewing-needie, 
or a rat-tail file ground 
point, not too sharp 
ground, but much m 
in dry-point on the b: 


ny fra, 
site ee oxo, a 
. Newton, Tefen With the peg 
yin prea aren » Art and Archeol,; 
the register by perforating t amonia 
mond or fragment of a Alenia 
(e) A punch used by stor r 
in the face of a stone w 
owp (A) A wedge-s 
A triangular piece of zine 
fore the putty is put in, 0 plate ra 
movable guiding-rails at junctions or 
A r arD eneo fixed points o 
steel are suflicient, as the driver can tu N 
direct the car on to either line of rails, pang to f 
N Encyc. Brit., XXIL w. 
(@® A branch of a deer’s antler, See antler, 
Tle was a fine buck of eight pointe, 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, 
(J) In backgammon, one of the narrow tapering spaces 
on which the men are placed. (k) pl. Spurs or stout ne 
dles suitably fastened in a flat board, on which printed 
sheets are placed by passing the needles through the 
point-holes; this is done to insure the exact cutting of 
punted sheets that have uneven margins. Knight, back 
dinding. En SHA 
3. A salient or projecting part; a part ue 
object projecting abruptly from it, as ap 
or promontory from the land or coast. i 
And the sayde yle Cirigo is directely ayenst feann 
v Morren. vmage, p. 1 
Capo Maleo in Morr Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymsee, P1 
3 è seen, 
The splintered points of the Oraa ata 
With water howling and a Mogg Megre 


si jority; 

A salient feature or piya pea hi 
a feature which determines iit 
characteristic; tri 

horses) it. 

ms cae 


£ chilled cast-iron ¢ 


4. 
especially, ure W 
cellence of an animal; 
emarkable was thei 
Pee action, and Colon 
out to see. . W. 
5. The salien at 
epigram, or rem ou i 
saying, Cte., which 
directly effective p 
of such a feature ; 0: 
ly: as, he failed to 
liis action gave pont 
Every author has & way 
to bear. 
t Madame de Li 
EA of point. 


is a shor 
An epigram now is a a 


nghi pi 
<- own in bringin 
of Berne Tristam eron 


ren’s) letters ant 
seville Memoirs, 


wit. 3 fs 
6. The precise quae : | ; 
under considers ain 
attended to; Tide |: 
yiated: as, thes? a | 
to the point. setae 

He maintained, penne tha day a | : 
that the ¢ es Ranters nad uth 

sam 

the d meaboutth i 

«You hayen t ae P gint, . 
Wall, clinging to W. 
7. An indivisible Fe k 
rative, F r onl pe ir à 
E where she no pou 


t 
pe pa unter y mi3te 
ed E in som ri ETT. 8.), 1. 346. 


was slayn 


a nt how I Priest's Talc, 1. 202. 
elu, pim evers acer Nun's E E T 
uh qld mnis the oracle was in adia, L 
King! ticular pains Sip P. Sidney, Arcai, 
ih a fears and have nothing i 
ua” sie, A on 
yermany Ca afford. | 
D is all Ging Letters (1645), P- 86. 
oi Beth Sire og, purpose OF concern; 
m ig ih ate) +3 point 
Tie Youll end, to gain one s7 é 
ha a Prin d: 28; th these orators, 1n all their 
ed ai ite esign of pore particular poi nt. 
3 Pi aet g drh some iy To a Young Clergyman. 
J ERa , 
be a ourswain ned 
3 4 til nts poin WoS eae elit 
avery MET able to support th g 
E poe perons fortune rdsworth, Excursion, vi. 
E he exhibition lay in Ienri aa 
La mepo s warbled with the lisp of child- 
d 
very 
adi 
¡palwaya MAOO i ; 
paa ion; situation ; state; plight. 
‘ Ce , Ryveres, because 
eiat y" in 360 smale Ryveres, becaus 
i prorted that Rho scholde putte the Erem 
wate ad er Woman myghte wel passe there with- 
py hat A a iB. ; 
Carn omie Co Mandeville, Travels, p. 41. 


1 fat and in good poynt. es 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 136. 


ans 
vere thai wol been in goode pointe, 
andover yore sealle in cors or jointe. 


ion acort Htusbondrie (Œ. È. .), P. 154. 


„m that he myght come neuer in 
imt hethonght a Castell that he so longe | 


He was Jord fi 


Ks mynd to conque! t PRS gae 
T war ent Cfar peple. Merlin (B. E. 'T. S.), ii. 350. 
dea foita a rane 

essel J jop A deed or feat; an exploit. 

r Gi yfthow durst, par ma fay, 

hts A poynt of armys undyrtake, 


how broke her wille fore ay. 
DE Te ial, p. 36. (Halliwell.) 
1l. Amark made by the end of a sharp in- 
| coment, such as a pin, needle, pen, ete.; a 
ator other sign to mark separation, to mea- 
an from, ete. Specifically —(a) A mark of punctua- 
wa: a character used to mark the divisions of composi- 


ps iacr the pauses to be observed in reading or speaking, 
ue comma (,), the semicolon (;), the colon (:), and espe- 

hee ey the period or full stop (.). 

i There abruptly it did end, 

a Without full point, or other Cesure right. 


Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 68. 
J "boshull teach the propricty and nature of points and 
4 ratio letters? Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 168. 
Put thy Name all the Letters make ; 


Whate' er 'tis writ, I find That there, 
Like Points and Comma’s ev'ry where. 


ies Cowley, The Mistress, The ‘Thief. 
sxe) A stop; a conclusion; a period. 
And ther eas for ended is my tale. 
Haute haucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 469. 
jp entical mark, indicatin; 7 J y i 
a DALK ating a vowel, or other modi- 
ik mace ee peeuuilly in Hebrew, Arabic, etc. (d) 


G ts place toaa o8 numbers — (1) inserted after the 
. Sdn Points oy decimals begin (specifically 
a or over the rst nent overa repeating de- 
If eal thns j= ag ast figures of a circulating de- 
Si kig cl gures eee = 1.2567; or (8) used to separate a 
; Fedo unberot f senting a number into periods of a 
sy : titel toa RNE cach. (e) In musical notation, a 
fa N (aee deg Gates after it, to increase its time- 
ihe | B (ice tlacealo) ay below it, as a sign of a staccato 
ft % figurative WE A speck or spot; ajot; f 
lya ve V jot; a trace; 
xi wde notin he Ty small quantity. 
kes » ym espi no Poynte of covetise. 
e dh hject rests Merlin (Œ. E. T. S.), i. 106. 
j a) iias wae position but not exten- 
Ht Pua rupted common iae Position but no size; 
¢ $ u: at . £) 
wt Weng ee r three-dimensional 
a oi 
1 ne ee from meee {lo suppose a point in 
esd By)? Proceedin z ‘he universe, Locke. 
ot Seg tetexon® ftom a point 
wenn lon, because th pass through a single 
be tracy fteater in ey undergo a change i 
rt a is distant ir portion as the point of the 
F Kum m ye Principal axis, 
Seuta K Certain Place mel, Light (trans.), p. 42. 
a wa 2 vet ts im tna aed in the heavens, or 
na Giling; points (theas n astronomical calcula- 
Pattin 2 Olstitia] aee Zenith and ti 
p lten: th retea - (© In Oe 
: nce ., any defini- 
E aE 
Ù efinite cn 6 at which has posi- 
i hey nuance; an instant of 
at alepa to leve COMeN his fel 
si this Place, lerin (E T recouered that 
: ting e (E. E. T. S.), iii. 459. 


2S) accession F 
5 character ana described as 
erwent 
ae Const, Hist., soln, 
©} especiall 
T: Á y, the 
ature: as, the boiling- 
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Oh, furious desire, how like a whirlwind 
Thou hurriest me beyond mine honour’s point! 
Beau. and FL, Knight of Malta, i. 1. 
They {the Jesnits] appear to have discovered the precise 
point to which intellectual culture can be carried withont 
risk of intellectual emancipation. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
14. A small unit of measurement. (a) A linear 
unit, the tenth part of a geometrical line, the twelfth part 
of a French line. (b) In typog., a 


4 POINT. type-founding unit of measure; in 
ma =the United States about one seven- 
5 Porc Waseca of an inch. Itregulates 

the bodies and defines numerically 

PSE Gifierent sizes of types. The body 
6 POINT. of pica, for instance, is 12 points 
EOE in size, and the new designation 
for pica is 12 point. The French 

7 POINT. Qidot) point is larger. Twelve 
DAERA E points French are nearly equal to 
thirteen points American. The 

8 Pont. point system was introduced in 


1737 by Fournier the younger, a 
type-founder of Paris. As made by 
him, this point was not a regular 
fraction of any legally prescribed 
measure. Francois-Ambroise Di- 
dot readjusted this point as a 
fraction of the standard royal foot, 
in which form it was gradually 
accepted by the printing-trades of 
France and Germany. The Ameri- 
can point was adopted by the 
sel ae United States Type-lounders’ As- 
12 Point. sociation in 1883, and made of 
(o smaller size, to prevent a too 
= — — marked disturbance of the sizes 

then in regular use. Theold names 
of types and their relation to each other are shown Dy 
the es of points assigned to each size in the follow- 
ing table: 


9 POINT. 


10 POINT. 


11 Point. 


Points. 
14. 


Points. 


Name of Type. 
elsior 


Name of Type. 
. English 
Two-line brevier 
Great primer 
Paragon 
Two-line small pica 
Two-line pica 
..Two-line English 
Four-line brevier 


. Agate 
Nonpareil 
Minion 


.Brevier 36....Three-line pica, 
Bourgeois 40... . Double paragon 
.... Long primer 44....Four-line small pica 
11....Small pica 48....Four-line pica. 
12....Pica 


(c) Naut., an angular unit, one eighth of a right angle, or 
11}’, being the angle between adjacent points of the com- 
pass (see compass, na 7): as, to bring the ship up half a 
point. 


I find the compass of their doctrine took in two and 
thirty points. Swift, Tale of a Tub, viii. 
15. A unit of fluctuation of price per share or 
other standard of reference on the exchanges, 
ete. 


fee has gone up 200 points. 


In the afternoon there had been one of the usual flurries 
Zenith and Nadir preferred had gone off 


in the “street.” 
three points. The Century, XXXVIII. 209. 


16. A unit of count in a game (compare def. 


19); hence, an advantage in any struggle: as, I 


have gained a point. 


Charles's impudence 
in my favour. 


17. Inpiquet, the number of cards in the longest 

ix.— 
18. In lace-making, needle-point lace: as, Alen- 
on point; Dresden point; a collar of point. 
See cut under lace. Used in the plural, the term de- 
eneral: as, a christen- 
points ; Sey 80 wes 
in the eighteenth century, in such phrases as ‘‘he is well in 
in the eightee ntury p ZERAT 
used freely in English in connection with the deeoratixe 
bobbin- 
Tt also denotes vaguely a pattern or 
a feature of a pattern in works of embroidery and the 


suit of a hand: as, what is your point? 


notes lace, especially fine lace in 
ing-robe trimmed with French 


points”—that is, well supplied with lace. 
arts (as a tapestry of Beauvais point), referring to 


peculiar kind of work, and is even applied to 
lace and the like. 


like, usually in connection with the stitch or the peculiar 
method of Sark which produces it. Thus, dentelle, point 


d'Angleterre, means literally lace, 


point lace. See lace. 
We shall all ha’ bride-laces 
Or points. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 


19. A lace with tags at the end. 


Such la about eight in 
sistin; OS of three differently colored 
strandsof yarn twisted together and hav- 
ing their ends wrap) 
used in the middle ages 
clothes together, but gave place to but- 
tons in the seventeenth century. They 
were also made of silk or leather. They 
or their tags were much used as small 
stakes in gaming, as forfeits, counters, 


allusions in old 


the word for a small value, or a thing of small value, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


In stock transactions in the United States a point 
is $1 (or in Great Britain £1); in coffee and cotton it is 
the hundredth part of a cent, and in oil, grain, pork, etc., 
one cent: as, Erie preferred has declined five points; cof- 


and bad character are great points 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 


English style of work, 
but the phrase English point is more often used for it, 
causing great confusion with the proper sense of needle- 


sates Points in Costume. 
ities — e: ning many 
Andigraiuuna Uae oe expecially the figurative use of 


point 
Al in a kirtel of a lyght waget 
Ful faire and thikke heen Geroa set. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 136, 
npa, yow bryng hom poynts and lasys of silk for yon 
and me. Paston Letters, Y1, 353, 


He made his pen of the aglet of a point that 
from his hose. Latimer, 4th Sermon | bef. Ewei e ti. 


In matters not worth a blewe poii 
for no cost. Udall, tr. of partici! of pete ila 
Full large of limbe and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point, 
Spenser, Fe Q, L ii, 12, 
20. A fastening resembling a tagged lacing. 
(a) A short narrow strip of leather sewed to any part of 
harness to form a buckling-strap. (b) Naut.,a short piece 
of rope or sennit used in reefing sails, See reesing-potnt. 
21. In fencing, a stab or puncture with the 
point of a sword; a blow with the button of the 
foil when properly directed: as, he ean give me 
three points in ten (i. e., he can make ten hits 
or points on me while I make seven on him),— 
22. In her.: (a) One of the nine recognized 
positions on the shield which denote the local- 


[A B 

ooo 5 
E E 
F F 

Nuc} e 


The Nine Points of the Shi 

A, dexter chief point; B, chief point; C, 
honor point; E, fesse-point; 
dexter base point; I, sinister 


x chief point; D, 
, nombril; G, base or fank point; H, 
base point. 


ity of figures or charges. (b) The middle part 
of either the chief or the base as distinguished 
from the dexter and sinister cantons. (c) A 
bearing which occupies the base of the es- 
cutcheon. Itis usually considered as a pile reversed — 
that is, rising from the base and reaching to the upper 
edge of the escutcheon; but it is very often of less height, 
reaching only to the fesse-point or to the nombril, and 
sometimes is merely the base itself bounded by a hori- 
zontal line separating it from the rest of the field. Plain 
point is especially treated in the way last mentioned. 
The bearing is very rare in English armory, and hence 
some writers treat it as synonymous with base, and 
others as synonymous with pile reversed. It is also cus- 
tomary to represent the sides of the sharply angled point 
as concavely curved, while those of the pile are straight 
(d) A division of the field barwise: thus, three 
points gules, argent, and azure, means that the 
field is divided into three horizontal stripes, of 
which the uppermost is red, the middle one 
silver, ete.— 23}. Ordinance; law; act. 

The comyns of this present et affermen and enacte alle 
the poynteg of this yeld, for the grete ease, pease, profits, 
and tranquilite of the Cyte. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 404. 
24+. A slur; an indignity. 
But the triet men of Troy traitur bya cald, 
And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure shame, 
That disseruet full duly the dethe for to haue. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7900. 
25. The action or attitude of a dog in pointing 
game: as, he comes to a point well. 

In the pointer and setter, the fit almost always occurs 
just after a point, the excitement of which appears to act 
upon the brain. Dogs of Great Brit. and America, p. 249. 
26. In games: (a) In cricket, a fielder who stands + 
at a short distance to the right of the batsman, 2 
and slightly in front of him. See diagram 2 
under cricket?. (b) In lacrosse, a player who 
stands a short distance in front of the goal, 
and whose duty is to prevent the ball from 
passing through the goal. (c) pl. In base-ball, 
the position occupied by the pitcher.—27. A 
thing to be pointed at, or the mere act of 

jointing; especially, a flitch of bacon or the 
ike, which is not eaten, but only pointed at 
as a pretense for seasoning: as, to dine on 
potatoes and point (that is, on nothing but B 
tatoes): a jocular expression in vogue in lre- 
land. 

Their universal sustenance is the root named potato, 

. . « generally without condiment or relish of any kind, 
saye an unknown condiment named point. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 
28+. A particular signal given, as by the blast 
of a trumpet or the beat of a drum; hence, a 
note; a call. = 

Ona sudden we were alarmed with the noise of a 
and immediately entered my little godson to give 
point of war. Steele, Tatler, Ni 

The trumpets and kettledrums of the ca’ 
heard to perform the beautiful and wild p 
propriated as a signal for that piece of 


stument NANI an importani 
= e) O; a! ec 
kyo, ts exes’ yoink st xa 


29. In music, the entrance of 
ortant 


es point 
pont Seo Alençon lace, under lace. 
pe alveolar, 

double 

the initial recognition oi 
consciousness: so call 


nts 


ints, See armed.— $ 
~ (formerly piney in every particular; appen: 
the Monevall, that was a noble knyght anc 
ania create pointes. Merlin (B. E. T. S), lit. 562. 
e Tia isa aenn Lor points, 
0 . 
And his behaviour affable an por Te sn aS: 


Fleteher (and another), E 
At or in (the) point, on the point; ready; about (to): 


with on or upon, 
My son în RN ne for to lete 
ly lawes of oure Alkaron. — p 
aN Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 233. 


Behold, I am at the point to die and 


9, 


sometimes ust 


d Esau said, 1 
e profit shall this birthright dotome? Gen. 


k *d and, bidden, enter’d ; found her there 

a pen TUA Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

At (or on) the point of, in the act of; very near to: as, 
a e jon of Lae at the point of death. 

Shah Alum had invested Patna, and was on the point of 
proceeding to storm. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
i cular point. See auricular, and cut under crani- 
ae apace pomi, in her, Bee def. 22 (a).— Bone: 


oint, a name given to some rich varieties of rose point- 
Beit is said because of its appearance as if richly 


sculptured in ivory or bone. See ne-lace,— Bre: = 
point, in engineering, mechanics, ete., the enres ot aa Me 


under which a structure or part will give way.— 
point, (a) One of the four points of the horizon, dne 
north, south, cast, and west. (b) In astrol, See cardinal. (c) 
In opties, six pointson the axis of a lens or system of lenses, 
Including (1) two focal points, which are the foci for paral- 
Jel rays; (2) two nodal points, so situated that an incident 
ray through one emerges in a parallel direction through the 
Biher: (3) two principal points -- those points on the axis 
through which the so-called principal planes pass; these 
anes are parallel to the axis, and so situated that the line 
ee points in which an incident ray meets the first 
and the corresponding emergent ray meets the second is 
parallel to the axis; under certain conditions the principal 
Tasate may Souma with thenodal point a gonca cony 
consecutive, correspon „ etc., points. See 
hendjéctives — Critical point. See eritical Cut over 
point, in fencing. See cut, n— Cut point, cut work or 
cut-and-drawn work, a paruo adapted from the French 
pu coup.—Dead-point, in mech. See dead-center.— 
‘Decimal, diacritical, diagonal, double point. See the 
adjectives.— English point See English point-lace (a), 
under lace-—Equinoctial points. See equinoctial.— 
Fixed point, in mech., a center around which any part 
moves.— From point to point, from one particular to 
another. 
He can al devyse 
Fro point to point, nat o word wol he faille, 
Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 472. 
Frontal points. Same as anti.— Genoa point, a kind 
of bobbin-made guipure, especially that ane has a 
réseau instead of detached and irregular brides for its 
‘ground. — Heads and points. See Jaaa ey i 
joint. See imaginary.—Indented in point, See in- 
i —Index of a point, Seeindex.—In good pointt 
OF. in good case or con- 


ition See aet a.o Ta polnt (et) & 
. 9.— In po! at) See at point. (b) Ap- 
a apposite; appropriate; exactly fitting ine As 
When history, and particularly the history of 9 
cee REDIS anything like'a case tn ane oon : 1s 
will take advantage of it. Sheridan, The | Critic, ii. 1. 
In point of, as regards; with respect or regard to. 
If] transgress in pont 
Your best Sten pee aame 
ch RS ea Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iif. 1. 
providence had created the inhabitants of th i 
of aie under many disadvantages in point ah Ante 


s , Source of the Nile, I. 371. 
point of fact, as a matter of fact; in fact, i 


In point of fact, he expired about half-past four t 

. R. B. D. Barham, Memoir of E Bane 
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a method of fastening together the different Pieces of lace 
as in Brussels and Bayeux laces: it is not sewing, but a 
fresh row of meshes imitating in t the ground of the 
Inco. — Point d'esprit, in lac : (a) Originally, a 
small oval figure occuring in s kinds of guipure, 
and usually consisting of three short lengths of cord or 
parchment laid side by side and covered with the thread: 
such ovals were wranged in various patterns, but espe- 
cially in rosettes. (2) A much smaller solid or mat sur. 
Tace, square or oblong, used to diversify the net ground of 
certain laces. —Point de Valenciennes. Same as Va- 
lenctennes lace (which see, under lace).— Point de velin. 
Same as vellum point.— Point diamond. See diamond. 
— Point duchesse. Same as duchesse lace (which see, un- 
der lace).—Point for point, in detail; precisely ; exactly, 
This sergeaunt cam unto his lord ageyn, 
And of Grisildes wordes and hir chere 
He tolde him point for point. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1, 521, 
aled, in er., a point divided vertically or pale- 
So eer parts of different tinctures. — Point of al- 
teration or duplication, in medieval musical notation, 
a dot placed after and properly above the first of two short, 
notes in perfect rhythm as a sign that the second note 
after it is long.— Point of attack, that part of a defend- 
ed position which is chosen for the main assault or onset; 
in siege operations, that part of the defenses which must 
be reduced in order to force the garrison to surrender, 
Up to that time I had felt by no means certain that 
Crump’s landing might not be the point of attack. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I, 336. 


Point of coincidence. See coincidence.— Point of con- 
trary flexure, 2 point on a plane curve at which a tan- 
gent moving along the curve ceases to turn in one direction 
and begins to turn in the opposite way.— Point of day, 
dawn; daybreak, [Obsolete or poetical.) f 
So shall I sey to alle the princes that thei be redy at 
the poynte of day for to ride. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 585, 
Point of dispersion, in optics, that point from which the 
rays begin to diverge, commonly called the virtual focus. 
— Point of distance, Sce distance.— Point of division 
or imperfection, in medieval musical notation, a dot 
placed between two short notes to indicate a rhythmic 
division like that marked by the modern bar.— Point of 
election. See election.— Point of fall, in gun., the point 
first struck by the projectile. Tidball, Manual of Artil- 
lery.— Point of fusion of metals. See fusion.— Point 
of honor, (a)See honor. (b) In ker., a point in the es- 
cutcheon immediately above the center: also called the 
heart.— Point of horse, in mining, the spot where a 
vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock into one or 
more branches.— Point of incidence, in optics, that point 
on a surface upon which a ray of light falls.— Point of 
law, a specific legal principle or rule. The term is gen- 
erally used to indicate a discriminating application, or the 
precise effect on a given state of facts, of the appropriate 
legal principle or provision.— Point of magnetic indif- 
ference. See magnetic. — Point of order, in deliberative 
bodies, a question raised as to whether proceedings are in 
conformity with parliamentary law and with the special 
rules of the particular body itself.— Point of osculation. 
See osculation.— Point of perfection, in medieval musical 
notation, a dot placed after a long note in triple or per- 
fect rhythm to prevent its being made duple or imperfect 
by position.— Point of reflection, in optics, the point 
from which a ray is reflected.— Point of refraction, in 
optics, that point in the refracting surface where the re- 
fraction takes place.—Point of regard, the point at 
which the eye is directly looking. Its image falls in the 
middle of the macula lutea of the retina.— Point of sight. 
Same as point of vision. 


Therefore, as in perspective, so in tragedy, there must 
be a point of sight in which all the lines terminate, other- 
wise the eye wanders, and the work is false. 

Dryden, Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. 


Point of view, a position from which one looks, or from 
which a picture is supposed to be taken ; hence, the state of 
mind, or predisposition, which consciously or unconscious- 
ly modifies the consideration of any subject.— Point of 
on, the position from which anything is observed, or is 
represented as being observed; the position of the eye of 
the observer, Also called point of sight, point of view, cen- 
ter of projection, center of vision, etc.— Point plat, in lace- 
making: (a) Flowers or sprigs of bobbin-work, as opposed 
to needle-point work. See plat3, a., 2. (V) Application- 
lace in which such pillow-made flowers are applied toa 
net ground. See application-lace and Brussels lace (both 
under dace).— Points and pins, an old game similar to 
skittles.— Points of support, in arch., those points or 
surfaces on the plan of the piers, walls, columns, etc., upon 
which an edifice rests, wath which the various pressures 
are collected and met.— Points of the compass. See 
compass, n.,7.—Point-to-point, in a straight line; across 
country, 
To test a good hunter there is nothing like a four-mile 
point-to-point steeplechase. Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 409. 


Poristic points, See poristic.— Power of points, in 
: the effect of fine points in promoting electrical dis- 
charge. The density (electrical) at any‘point of a charged 
y is inversely as the radius of curvature, and is, there- 
fore, relatively great atthe extremity of a fine point. When 
it peaclies a certain limit, the electricity escapes easily, 
and charged bodies may thus be silently discharged.— 
cipal points, in optics, of a lens or a combination 
es, the two points on the optical axis which possess 
spproperty (among others) that the line drawn from the 
principal point to any point in the object is parallel 

» the line drawn from the second principal point to the 
ne aponding int in the image. The angle subteuded 
ue € object at the first principal point, therefore, equals 
subtended by the image at the second. Gauss first 
these Points, and introduced the term Haupt- 

hich principal point is the translation.— Rose- 
‘ace-making, the peculiar style identified with 
needle-point lace of the early part of the seven- 

5 ‘The pattern is rather large, with beau- 
mventional flowers, and is especially dis- 

‘decided relief which is given toit, so that 

Y ble carved ivory. The pattern is 
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A faithlesse Sarazin, all armde to point, 


Spenser, F, Q. 
RQ LiL 
o Aa Hast it 
Perform’d to point the tempea ue Tate 
hak. , ‘Tempest, hn 1M, 


To stand upon points, to be punctilious; be overe 
et 


over-scrupulous, 
his fellow doth not stand upon points, 
Shak., M. N, D, i 
To strain a point, to exceed th AE 
L er imit: 
an exception or concession, as of ese my 
position in an argument.— Tressed point, ala ia 
human hair.— Tritactic, quadritactic quinguetari 
sextactic, etc., point, a point where two plano abe 
have three, four, five, six, etc., consecutive points in om 
mon.— Vellum point, lace worked on a pattem drami 
on parchment, to correspond with which the main lines 
of the threads are Jaid; hence, needle-point lace of almost 
any sort.—Venice point, Same as rove-point: indicating 
both the lace itself and the method of working it—Vowe 
points, in the Hebrew and other Eastern alphabets, cer: 
tain marks placed above or below the consonants, or sb 
tached to them, as in the Ethiopic, representing the roal 
sounds or vowels which precede or follow the consonant 
sounds. A 
TI, a. Made with the needle: said of Jace, 


Compare needle-point. 
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oint roa know ; 
ourself? You know, quoth I, that in Elias’ tin both ; Pays 
d pnilaster, 3 h Y ointed out íor and elsewhere, God's church was not poiutable: anA ad pointé (pwani-ta’), a. F., pp. of pointer, point, 
| gwill yorjon all the Bernd Kl., Philaster, í. 2. fore cried he out that he was left alone. prick: see point.) In her., leafed: sai if 
. | tee Le fait, : eo oe Y orks (Parker Soc.), I. 552. (Davies.) hide fe plant. f + suid of a 
| a Gy, vay? a ointa oin tal), n. P i 3 A in i a ; 
y r pol e out and Da hilde Ballads, IV. Oh Pi O OF vot, mota Ee pat "Sharp 5 Abving a aka TAO eae ua x 
ea i 3a = NP. > Wale : Apo 2 5 
le As erodes this man pointed to Ye) tal, a prop, stanchion, < ML. as if "punctale (2) The various-colour'd scarf, the shield ee 
me eas ition Steele, Tatler, ae < L. punctum, point: see point. Cf. pointel.} T The shining helmet, and the pointed pen 
at ( oe urpose OF point of. A king-post. Imp. Dict.— 2, Same as pointel, 3 Pope, Wiad, x. 85. 
Me N the P ally, it may be crei He 2.—8. Same as pointel, 3. 2. Aimed at or expressly intended for some 
j ic: , evi n ir S ` 4 ie . . : . 
ci ‘ ae nis onic, by no deviation from his pomine (point ‘blangk’), n. [< F. point Le es pe rson directly applicable or ap- 
i Ir pe pinner of spec ae particulars ee L anc, at e Tia point; blane, white: an ; phasized: as, a pointed remark. 
pi į]; recount © É see point! and blan I.) 1. A direct shot; a shot nly ten days ago had he elated her by his pointed re- 
tt i indet at stant in swich disjoynte, with direct aim; a point-blank shot. je Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxix. 
0 tth: z to poynte. A Si x K a 5 his is a chensive, bri i i 
D i uwit “Eiio or every 1 r, Troilus, iii. 497. Fae ee ee ate ee s heavy again, derstood expouttlon on tie Stele tabaci and easily un- 
ji . ak EA l-i ae er aga |, She Ca air, 
"hi ws Jithe joints of (brickw ork or same bullet as strong to the mark, and Teaver andiabave F : Science, XIT. 229. 
cwi gat tO P rt r, and smooth m oe the mark at a point blank than their's ; am Oe e ee abounding in conceits or 
Ly J with mento, point a wa : often Pepys, Diary, IV. 156. Velly turns; piquant; sharp. 
J roga trowel? ® 2. The second point (that is, tha His mora p 
ata estofa . The second point (that is, that furthest from is moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 
nten, BP „Jodgings round with mud. the piece) at which the line of sight intersects y Pope, Imit, of Horace, TI. i. 76, 
i AbD unde chink oP of Virgil's Georgics, iv. the trajectory of a projectile. ae oat about can Ete te ante dan 
vi "i 7 side a clink ila jllables, and J 
r point to; sharpen ; Pren grind, ay Hs the natal Hae of megni is horizontal, the point “fan ambiguous word. PIa Ana py opi 
7 Avo a pEr, intadartora pin; where the projectile firs strikes the horizontal plane “aa ae ` s, II. 352. 
iz 10. Toe toa point: agy to Polow). shes el which the gun stands is the TOL baal nod TTE Tones SEE eae ot thie teria PEAS eS 
to, pe per, p O point piquancy, or to the point-blank is the point-blank range. pean medieval ENEE EA eon the middle at the tweltet 
NA, ively, to 8 , A p U.S. Army Tactics. century, th rh exam i 56 : 
in Lal surati vety, Le rs » expression of. s k tury, though examples of its use occur earlier. Its 
Py 1l. Pe add to the force ore pr a point-blank (point’blangk’), adv. [An ellipsis logical and consistent use was devised and perfected in 
itll) {drama in the forming of a to y, 2 of at point-blank.) Wivactlvseatrarenteieen che France. The pointed arch of much Oriental architecture 
hg | pate conducting and psa eine sme S ont deviation or cireun locution pees logie eae ey ELODIE Ei DCT Dey Rie eae 
N panner 0! Steele, Guardian, No. 42. evia T l. ogical conclusions and constructive methods of the 
i jai T with early bloom supplies ee: ee This boy ca anya ng renty mile as easy asa can- pe an architecture. See Pointed style, below. 
rds ‘cheek, and points her eyes. Gay. non will shoot point-blank twelve score. jothic architecture differs from Romanesque fa 
lo te TL ge eri the world grew pale Shak., M. W. of W., iii, 2. 34, fundamentally than by the use of PONGA RENAA Siea 
ie lamon or poorne e Wishes, 1 s ao gomang of the Fact; for the Law is point- ae a pe es Vy cie Subst bu tiSmion on eneco 
"Johnson, Vanity o: £0 gainst it. gE: i n3 ee 
sph foys she'd griefs, had troubles in her course, N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 408. Suite g elk Gothic Architecture, p. 7. 
L j; f was pointed by remorse. _ Pointblank, directly, as, a y is co ashler. See asiler,3.— Pointed box, in mining 
ec ea v vono ase aonane mm arrow la ahot to tha pelat a aa oe 
taking p% eeu s 7a, ee " r dress! e accord- 
fat a rope, to uper ennoh PO nian tat over Point-blank, positivement, (dlirectement[E.], Rectaadsco- ing to the method devised by Von Rittinger” intacteatied 
TT cafes of Its Pa eeanventelice th seeving through £ pum, directis verbis [L.} Bailey. % V-vat, and frequently by the German name Sypitzkasten 
end kka oint a sail, to rig points through the eye- Philip has contradicted him point-blank, until Mr, Hob- opar fst point-box ).— Pointed cross, in her., a cross 
Pol he reefs in the sail. [Rare.]— To point the CSE Ceo Thackeray, Philip, xxii. with a blunt point, differing from the cross ftehe of all 
ny A Hiss rey x x $ Š a blunt poi ering he cross fitché of a 
Uk Bs ier otara aren, to ENS, furn a corner. point-blank (point’blangk’), a. [< point-blank, four, which is like'a four-pointed star.— Pointed style 
nake print the yards of a vessel, to brace the yards up n. and adv.] 1. In gun., having a horizontal th differe e E E rat aonttes a 
ied J Ep: clten done when steaming, to expose less surface een as, a point-blank shot. In point-blank a ENEA E eee Senate 
led ite wind. shooting the ball is supposed to move directly toward the Retell e SORTING 1: BOD Mre R 
a 1 T intrans. 1, To indicate direction or di- Pat mifhont rh te Sacer curve. eo eee Matias ut AET ATA ET tio 
im | wtattention with or as with the finger. . Direct; plain; explicit; express: as, a point- beginning of the sixteenth century. This style, as full 
an They are portentous things blank denial.— Point-blank range, the distance to developed by the middle of the thirteenth century, ahi 
lines Unto the climate that they point upon, which a shot is reckoned to range straight, without appre- 
mt Shak., J. C., i. 3. 32. ciably drooping from the force of gravity. + 
Ths {able seems to point at the secrets of natur The difference between th or mett ing 
Fi ature. 1 i n the proper method of shootin; 
bis ; Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. at short, that is point blanc, range, and that of shooting He t 
pab Teir neighbors scorn them, Strangers poynt at them. the great distances used in the York Round, is radical. 
a) Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 15. M. and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 1. 
Fay ug suman pointed at things web Mr, Brewster point-circle (point’sér’kl), n. A point consid- 
a) bryento the Lorne yale of to Mr. Robinson, I ered as an infinitesimal circle. 
Airan, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 38 point-coördinate (point’ko-6r/di-nat), n. One 
me UTolead or direct the praontionindl »D- SS. “of a system of codrdinates of points. 
the ei direction: with to: os every eine ities t aevic point eee pei Neots 
xt, | 8 his guilt: to point with orid S ME. point devys: see point and device. No 
T a j to point with pride to one’s on one of moran appears.] Used only in 
Pr is these names can be p - à owing phrase.—At point-device, exactly ; 
we when florei e recognised, but they point particularly; carefully; nicely. 
a) Sent ign kings, possibl j : y 
ah, ety by stra ps: oP y of the Punjab, ruled Winan thay ae frat cok hath crowe anon, 
i Br Tati + Kergusson, Tist, Indian Arch. p. 151 Tp ristihisijo yi OV CooL wearer 
r ten tla, together y S RS And him arraieth gay, at poynt devys. 
A way a Stonio languages ete ct the Teu- Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 503. 
i lerla “ts of India and Persia, ana ath the Hym self armyd atte poynte-devise. 
i inepe the Mother, if we so porte eek pan Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3307. 
, *ihdo-Buro) sal 80 may call it, of th . E. T. S.), 1. 3307. 
a) pean or Aryan family of eo S 
y of speech. So noble he was of stature, 
ne hrenth M pare EP 
j ng poi acmillan’s Mag., I. 35. So faire, so joly, and so fetys, 
To J latg < Pointed to a struggle that ni ee With lymes wrought at poynt devys, 
4 night or early next 
d To indicat Cornhill Mag., Oct. Visas: Delyver, smert, and of grete myght, 
Bina sig? the presence of Ree Sis Ne sawe thou nevere man so lyght. 
A tnd the Position, with the eos by stand- Rom. of the Rose, 1. $30. 
: 4 uzzle di i c > Ai A 
a e e oni T TR ont devicet (pint amigo, ate, el 
b n $ . rom at point device. ame as at point-de- 
ht at y means. z ara 3 à 
ta beta time the balance of vice (which see, under point-device, n.). 
amita ae lords and OE Mea The wenche she was full proper nyce, 
č and Diseon gers . al Rome Prge all oe na bare pen price, 
onsin Ath Fr ‘or sche coude tricke it point device, 
of ‘ah Come toa pone ens and Rome, iii. But fewe like her in that countree. 
r o hou it approache a head: said of The Miller of Abington. (Halliwell.) 
afl ane 6. I T surface and point-device (point’dé-vis’),a. [< point-device, 
he nae ing, to make adv.] Precise, nice; ical; scrupulously neat. 
an Son previous pau, or to [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
ht es. 9 to put prints ig €point- Then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet un- 
4 ; d sheets.on banded, your sleeve mabuttoney, your shoe aned ane fe SEARS peer z 
every thing about you demons! ting a careless desolation. ere emie of a fully developed French cathe- 
i [By apheresis from ap- Butyou fee no such man; you are rather arican. Grek of the tath century. (Prom: viner Is Gace de Archi 
De ‘our accoutrements, as loving ourself, than seeming the 
ty h > y ike if, iii 2 
ee e pointed a strong gard lover of any other. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2 401. jts great flexibility and adaptability to all purposes, 
t. ser, Mother Huh, AN $ Men’s behaviour should be like their apparel, not too i thoroughly in accord with the conditions imposed up 
E oea . Tale, 1. 1115. strait or point device, but free for exercise or motion. the architect by northern climates, which demand, amo; 
‘ s Bi zol the lower rooms Bacon, Ceremonies and Respects (ed. 1887). other things, spacious and ellis ted interiors for 
ullding (ed. 1887). Otto looked so gay, and walked so silly, he was so.well, Anane abe igh pitonod roos ee 
dressed and brushed and frizzled, so point-de-vice, and of Jodge. While the pointed 
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ress.—8. A hint; an indication; a point; an 
item of information which may be used with 
advantage: as, pointers in a race or a game, 
Slang.] ate q 
pointer-dog (poin’tér-dog), n. Same as pointer, 
1 (¢). i tan 
pont finder (point’fin’dér), n. In persp., an 
instrument employed for determining the van- 
ishing-point in making projections. 
point-hole (point‘hol), n. In printing, one of 
the needle-holes made in the margins of paper 
when printed on the first side or in the first 
color. If the sheet is fitted by means of these point- 
holes when printing on the second side or in the second 
color, the second impression will be in the same position, 
or in exact register, — b 
-pointic. An adjectival suffix used in mathe- 
matical language. An m-pointic contact is a 
contact consisting in two curves having m con- 
secutive points in common, 
pointillé (F. pron. pwai-te-lya’), a. [T., pp. 
of pointiller, dot, stipple, < pointe, point, dot: 
see point!.] See pounced work, under pounced, 
pointing (poin’ting), n. [Verbal n. of pointt, 
v.] 1. The art of indicating the divisions of a 
writing; punctuation.— 2. The marks or points 
made, or the system of marks employed, in 
punetuation.—8. The act of removing mortar 
from between the joints of a stone or brick wall, 
and replacing it with new mortar; also, the 
material with which the joints are refilled.— 4, 
In sculp., the operation of marking off into reg- 
ular spaces by points the surface of a plaster 
or clay model, preliminary to reproducing it in 
marble, as well as the reproduction of these 
points on the marble block. The distances between 
the points being easily measurable, accuracy is insured. 
Both the Greeks and the Romans pointed the marble 
blocks out of which their sculptures were to be cut, 
Pointing-marks are visible on a head of Alcibiades in the 
Louvre, and at Rome on the colossal statues in the Qui- 
rinal and the Discobolus in the Vatican. 
5. In milling, the first treatment of grain in the 
high-milling process. It consists in rubbing off the 
points of the grain, clipping the brush, and removing the 
germ-end, and is performed either by a machine similar 
to asmut-mill or by millstones set at an appropriate dis- 
tance apart. 
6. In chanting, the act, process, or result of 
indicating exactly how the words shall be 
adapted to the music, or of making such an 
adaptation. Since the same melody may be used with 
many different texts, and the same melody and text may 
be variously adapted to each other, pointing beco: 
intricate art, if both rhetorical and musical prop 
to be maintained. No method of pointing is yet og 
nized as standard, and the differences between different 
editors are considerable. 
7. The conical softish projection, of a light- 
yellow color, observable in an abscess when 
nearly ripe. Thomas, Med. Dict.—8. Naut., 
the operation of tapering the end of a rope and 
covering the tapered portion with the yarns 
that have not been removed for tapering.— 
Cross pointing, a peculiar kind of braiding made by 
using the onter yarns of a rope after it has been tapered. 
The yarns are twisted up into nettles; every alternate one 
is turned up and the intermediate one down; an upper 
nettle is brought down to the right of its corresponding 
lower one and the lower one is laid up, all round the rope; 
then what are now the upper nettles are brought down to 
the left of the lower ones, and so on.—Flat-joint point- 
ing, the operation of filling the joints of masonry evenly 
with mortar, and of marking them with a trowel.— Tuck- 
joint pointing, the operation of finishing the joints of 
ound, of medium size, d fromthe Wasonry with fine mortar, left projecting slightly, and 
ose- Wea game is A the E ieee edges; tuck-pointing. 
leraised andstretched pointinglyt (poin ‘ tin -li), ad Pointedly; 
ht out behi: p g-li), adv. y; 
eriat out behind, and usual] perspicuously. B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 
pointing-machine (poin’ting-ma-shén”), n. 1. 
A machine for cutting something (as a picket, 
a peg, a match, ete.) to a point.—2. A ma- 
chine for finishing the ends of pins, nails, ete. 
—8. A machine or, more properly, an apparatus 
used by sculptors in the production of stone or 
marble Copies of clay models, to locate accu- 
rately any point in the copy of the modeled 
figure. Tt consists of a round standard a, and three 
round cross-bars b, c, d, made adjustable by means of 
the sliding-crosses and set-screws k,l m. On b are two 
Fnnabie stocks tb with steel points, and at h is a 
third point rigidly attached to d. In the clay model, or. 
more usually, in a plaster cast of it, are fixed small metal 
Socket-plates s, t, 7, each with a small countersink or 


done away 
of colored 


o vauli 
tnin 

eo 

x aa pe 

vant icircular forms that 

‘l ‘that of t c t 

te eet a ce tee 

u S ood examples of t! as care- 

Pare odia ani fonded apon. Hna arnan 

e, as F 

m a Rees under Medieval for an ponina of 

tho history of the style, and Decorated, Flamboyant, Per- 

r the characteristics of some o! 


i a ieee English architecture, under 
carly. 3 5 
pointedly (poin’ted-li), adv. 
ner. (a) With point or force 
thought or expression. A 
He often wrote too pointedly for his subject. j 
(b) With direct assertion; with explicitness; with direct 
reference to a subject, 4 
pointedness (poin’ted-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of bemg pointed; sharpness. 
intedness. 
High, full of rock, mountain, annman Ke IT iacoverléss 
2, Epigrammatical smartness or keenness, 
i 1 him [Horace] that you add pointed- 
Kean at oe en Ded. òf tr. of Juvenal. 
pointel (poin’tel), n. [< ME. poyntel, < OF. 
pointel, È. pointeau, a point, prick, = Sp. puntel, 
a glass-blowers’ pipe, < ML. *punctellum, LL. 
punctillum, a little point, dim. of L, punctum, 
à point: see pointl. Cf. pontil, ponty, etc., and 
pointal.] 1, A point or sharp instrument; es- 
ecially, such an instrument used in writing; in 
the middle ages, a style used with ivory tablets 
or for writing on a soft surface, as of wax. 
His felawe hadde a stafe tipped with horn, 
A peyre of tables al of yvory, 
And a pountel polysshed fetisly, 
And wroot the names alwey as he stood 
Of alle folk that gaf hym any good. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 34. 


Take a scharp pountel, or a pricke of yren, and peerse 
into the wex that hongith in the mouth of the glas agens 
theerthe. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 5. 
2. Any ere nointed thing resembling a pen- 
cil, as the pistil of a plant. Also pointal. 

It (the basilisk) is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 
, Bee Galan saith) on the head, or, after Solinus, strakes 
ike a Mitre. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 560. 


A breathless ring was formed about 
That sudden flower: get round at any risk 
The gold-rough pointel, silver-blazing disk 
O' the lily! Browning, Sordello. 
8. A pavement formed of materials of a loz- 
enge shape, or of squares set diagonally. Imp. 
Diet. o pointal. 
pointeling}, adv. See pointling. 
Point-equation (point’é-kwa’shon), n. An 
en in point-codrdinates. 
Pointer (poin’tér), n. [< point! + -erl. Cf. P. 
pointeur, < ML, paor, <punetare, point; cf. 
). puntero = Pg. ponteiro, < ML. as if *punc- 
tarius, < L, Punctum, point: see point!.] 1. One 
' that which points. Specifically— (a) One of 
he hands of a clock or watch; the index-hand of a circu- 
= FR someter, anemometer, or the like, (b) A long taper- 
i ick used by teachers or lecturers in pointing out 
) or words, figures, diagrams, etc., on a 
me of a breed of a doga, A point- 
ering 


In a pointed man- 
; with lively turns of 


Dryden. 


come originally fı : 
he Cony oS 
e two stars of the con- 
eye of the observer 


ag To these three pots the standard is adjusted, p 


pxo] f p standar 
coinciden 
planes, To the stonere 


being, when applied to s, t, 7, 
the intersection of two ‘fixed 


fixed in such positions that the points will exactly 
heir countersinks. The eae being adjustable 
standard, its axis may be made to coin- 

plane of projection cutting at right 

vertical planes intersecting in the 

On c is another cross-bar e, with an 

potion sliding-cross n, and to ¢ is also 

holding a bar f that also carries at 

der for the pointer g, the sliding 


Haridwar 
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; pointleted (point’let-ed), a. 


stone to be cut three socket-plates #,t’,7’ p 


Motion i 
Suppose the in th, i 
ee ume: ile: 
© pointer g arranged to be TE lir 
M the 
Neh i 
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| = 

Sr 

AT R 
Pointing. machines == 


tail in the 
it does not gi nae Mion a 
Sockets when the pangs” tone te vol 
a put carefully away tita% ; 
: ckets and the point of g AOD 
the cut, Other points in t} 
angut for the cutting, and j i 
eE ae cutting ro red _ ermedi 
Sed to test the accuracy ie : 
remarkable fidelity in th rk 
4. A machine 
cutting. 
pointing-stock (poin’ting-stok) n j 
of scandal or scorn. Compare laugh i abe 
a ks AUTR l: 
y I, his forlorn duchess, ee 
i as made a wonder and a pointin it 
© every idle rascal follower, ee 
; Shak., 2 Nev, VL, ti 4. $4 
point-lace (point’lās), See lace, ~ “a 
pointless (point’les), a, [$ point + less] 1 
Having no point; terminating squarely or in 
a rounded end. E 


After the procession folowed therle of Northumbe 
with a potnetless sword naked, Hall, Meee 


An arrow with a pointless head will fly further than a 
pointed one. M. and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 


2. Without point or force: as, a pointless joke, 


O'er the protracted feast the suitors sit, 
And aim to wound the prince with pointless wit. 
Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, 1u 


3. In bot., same as muticous. 


model, 


n: 
‘ Work as 
yin the Copy is attain i 
or preparing pri 


[< point + -tr 
-ed2.] In bot., having a small distinct point; 
apiculate. a swine AA 

pointlingt, adv. Iso pointeling; ME. poy 
lynge ; € point + -ling2.] With the point di 
rected forward. 

He myght wel see a spere grete and long: 
ee ta Poy Arthw, ii. 165, Ue 
pointmentt,». [By apheresis for appointment) 

yf ) ; 
Appointment; arrangement. a 
Two kynges mo were in his poyntement, 


' “nber of knyghtes accordeng: 
With the nowmber Me sr TER 


g) Las 

on the 
man was agreed, a on 
Johan Bouchyer al 


his oo 
Chron 


è that came 


To this poyntment euery 
Monday in the pes sir 
pany came to the hons Teel Froissart’ 


He made poyntment to con 


JL sie 
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a 7 two pots. ing à 
ees eee tho MANR them male joked pp 
two Ponceptions Oe ama per y Me Prion E. 
; poin AA Sig 
point T ae or transferri ng 
use 


H. Knight. 


: oin’trel), 2. 
pointe (pm H. Knight, nj Dh 
É 01 S T 
pointsman T who has hara bm 
-men). rail way.s i jntsmel spy. 


en rough Po 
Hast ihon Ae Ai i 
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Somes ide uppermos g 


T f 
b here: y oi 
itesimal Ty turnih w 


peisen, peyso 


poison-sumac 


poison-sumac (poi’zn-shi°mak), n 
poe tree, Rhus venenata, 
ders in eastern North America. 


; vi yen to thirteen leaflets, an 
o ma say brilliantly red in Bio ant an, 
Ia, this conan tae mere Tama 
ment, Itis distinguishable from Aby Tet 
ot winged between the leaflets, 
Sata adr ea called AN. or swamp-dogwood, 
poison-elder, poison-ash. % E 
poison.tooth (poi’zn-téth), n, Same as poison 
ng or venom-fang. S7 
ALKOT hotfan-tou"én), n, In the pr 
; duction of arsenic, as practised in Saxony and 
Silesia, one of the chambers in which the fumes 
of. arsenic and sulphur are condensed. 
poison-tree (poi‘zn-tré), n. Any tree of poison- 
ous character, especially species of Rhus; also 
Croton Verreancit, a small Australian tree. 


-vine (poi‘zn-vin), n. 1. The poison- 
polson y ST Periploca Græca, 
t oi’zn-wid), n. 1. A small poi- 


isonwood , 
nons tree, Rhus Metopium, of the West In- 


dies and southern Florida, whose bark yields 
upon incision a gum with emetic, purgative, 
and diuretic properties. Also called burnwood, 
coral-sumac, mountain manchineel, hog-plum, ete. 
—2, A small euphorbiaceons tree, Sebastiania 
lucida, of the same habitat. Its wood, which is hard 
and close-grained, dark-brown streaked with yellow, is 
manufactured into canes, and is also valued for fuel. 
poisonyt,a. [< poison +-y1.] Poisonous. 
Eunomus, erie at the first had sowne 
iene tr of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, ii. 43. 
poisuret (poi’giir), x. [< poise + -ure.] Weight; 


Ose. 
p Nor is this fore’d, 


y isure of goodness. 

ee qua eae Wit without Money, i. 1. 
poitrel (poi‘trel), n. ‘ormerly also peitrel, 
peytrel, petrel, ete., < ME. peytrel, peitrel, pay- 
trelle, poreo, < OF. 
poitral, poictral, poic- 
trail, F. poitrail = Sp. 
petral, pretal = Pg. pei- 
toral = It. pettorale, < 
L. pectorale, a breast- 
piate, neut, of pectora- 
is, of the breast: see 
pectoral.] A piece of 
armor that protected 
the breast of a horse. 
The use of the poitrel 
lingered long after the 
other parts of the bards 

had been abandoned. 
Curious harneys, as in 


Poitrel, 15th century. 


sadeles, in crouperes, pey- 
trels and bridles covered with 
precious clothing, and riche barres and plates of gold and 
of silyer, Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


His petrell and reins were embroidered with feathers. 
9 ee Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
poitrine (poi’trin), n. [< OF. poictrine, a breast- 
plate, the breast, also peitrine, petrine, 
trine, the breath, Sp. petrina, pretina, a girdle, 
= Pg. petrina It. pettorina, petturina, a breast- 
; e, < L. as if *pectorina, < ectus (pector-), 
reast: see pectoral.) 1. The reastplate ofa 

mt an poitrel. 
= wo-vret’), n. [F., < poivre, : 
pepper.] Same as pe rene aes 
it, vs and n, An obsolete form of poise. 

‘pO-kiil’), n. [= Sw. Dan. pokal, < G. 
bocal, a drinking-vessel: see bocal,] 


(o) 


A small 
of swamp-bor- 
It is even more 


x -ivy, Ita 
feonous by contact or vicinity than the pele Tee thos 


poke! (pok), n. 


f 


Gael: oca, a bag. Cf. AS. poha, pohha, a purse, 
ete. 
pouch. No connection with AS. pung, a bag, 
= Icel. pungr, a pouch 
bag.] 1. A pocket; a 


“Blow up ! 


is then attached to the 
may be readily seen at 
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4588 
Walloon poquer, knock: ef. D. pook, MLG. pol, 


Celtic origin: Gael. pue, push, Ir. poe, a blow 
kick, = Corn, poc, a shove. Henee the as. 
sibilated form poach1.] I, trans. 1. To thrust 
or push against; prod, especially with some- 
thing long or pointed; prod and stir up: as, 
to poke a person in the ribs. 

He helde the swerde in his honde all naked, and griped 
his shelde, and come to hym that yet lay on the grene, and 
putte the poynte of his swerde on his shelde and be-gan to 
pouke hym. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii, 367, 

The impressions. . . which a man receives from 
objects with the end of his walking-stick. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. (24 ed.), § 79, 


And Pandare wep as he to water wolde, 
And poked ever his nece newe and newe, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 116, 
8. To thrust or push. 
The end of the jib-boom seemed about to poke itself into 
the second story window of a red-brick building. 
Scribner's Mag., IV. 611. 
4. To force as if by thrusting; urge; incite. 
“zus,” quod Pieres the plowman, and pukked hem alle to 
gode. Piers Plowman (B), v. 643. 


You must still be poking me, against my will, to things? 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 


My poor innocent Openwork came in as I was poking 
my ruff. Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Giri, iv. 2. 


To poke fun, to joke; make fun. [Colloq.]—To poke 
fun at, to ridicule; make a butt of. [Collogq.] 

II. intrans. 1. To stoop or bend forward in 
walking.—2. To grope; search; feel or push 
one’s way in or as in the dark; also, to move to 
and fro; dawdle. 

Hang Homer and Virgil; their Meaning to seck 
A man must have pok'd into Latin and Greek, 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 3. 


Full licence to poke about among what there is to ok 

about in the shattered castle. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 342. 

[< pokel, v] 1. A gentle 
thrust or push, especially with something long 
or pointed; a prod; a dig. 

“But,” concluded Uncle Jack, with a sly look, and giv- 
ing me a poke in the ribs, “I’ve had to do with mines be- 
fore now, and know what they are.” 


Bulwer, Caxtons, xvii. 1. 
2. A poke-bonnet. 

Goyernesses don’t wear ornaments. You had better get 
me a grey frieze livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt's 
charity children wear. George Eliot, Daniel Derond a, xxiv. 
8. A sort of collar or ox-bow from the lower 
part of which a short pole projects, placed about 
the neck of a cow or steer in order to prevent it 
from jumping fences. [U. S.]—4. A lazy per- 
son; adawdler. [U.S8.] 

They're only worn by some old-fashioned pokes. 
Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Story. 


e 


F. poi- poke? (pok), n. [< ME. poke, also irreg. palke 


ID. poke (> OF. poque, pouque, assibilated 
poche, pouche, > ME. pouche, E. pouch), a bag, = 
cel. poki, abag; prob. of Celtic origin, < Ir. poc, 


ence ult. pocket, pucker. Cf. the doublet 


, purse, = Goth. puggs, a 
pouch; a bag; a sack. 
quath y tho, “to tellen the the sothe, 
in my palke to payen for my mete.” 

8 Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 399. 
And in the floor, with nose and mouth to-broke, 
They walwe as doon two pigges in a poke. 

Chaucer, Reeye’s Tale, 1. 358. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 20. 


“Trewely, frere,” 
Ther is no peny i 


2t. A large, wide, bag-like sleeve formerly in 
vogue. 


a 


ame as poke-sleeve. 


An hool cloith of scarlet may not make a gowne, 
The pokes of purchace hangen to the erthe. 
MS. Digby 41, f. 7. (Halliwell.) 


3. A bag or bladder filled with air and used by 
fishermen as a buoy. 


When the pokes are u; 
low up!” 


ne of these membrano! 


sed, the officer gives the order to 
and aman with sound lungs grasps 
us pouches and inflates it... . It 
whale, and, being of a white color, 
quite a distance from the ship. _ 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 270. 


_&. The stomach or swimming-bladder of a fish. 


— 


. A cock, as of hay. [Prov. Eng.] 


_ T pray thee mow, and do not go 
4 Unti e hay 's in pokes. 


te Mower, quoted in N. and Q., 7th sr 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


LG. poke, a dagger; Sw. pak, a stick; prob. of 


5 pok) f 
fully calle 
poked}, aaa, 


Urton, 
ag 

of the 

ame 

erry (pok’ 


ay R 
nest: 


bonne 


t 
the b onica] 


century and later, 
His mamma : 
onnet, ; 
poke-dial+ (pok’ ay. 
cifically, a ring-dia 
poke-milkweeq 


+. C 
ame fawn 
tackeray, 
al), n, 


i. 


ican plant, Ascle 

resemblance to poken aa tolaccoig vik sa 
poke-net (pok’net), n, A ol j 
pol er- (põ'kèr), n. K Doei A 

who or that which pokes, (a) val 


l A » Ore 
ing a fre,” OP Ot tea tar 


If the poker be out of tho way, 


with the tongs, 
; Swit, Advice to 
(ot) A small stick or ir 
rufis; a poking-stick, pe 
Now your Puritans poker is 
, ans not so hu 
onger; along slender poking. ki 
your Suffolke Purttane aai gran 
Heywood, If you Know not Me(W 
(c) An iron instrument used for 
It has a flat foot at one end ar 
other.— Red-hot-poker. Sam 
poker? (pd’kér), n. 


or broken, stir the fire 
Servants, General 


Directig 
used for Setting t = 


he platts op 
ge, but som 
the all in alvin 


orks, ed. Pearson, 1.55 


driving hoo 3 ON masts, 
nd a round Knob ti 
e as flame-jlower, 1 


(CE. Sw. pocker, Dan, pok 


ker, the dovil, deuce, and see puck, Ct. hodge- 
poker.) Any frightful object; a Tata 


[Colloq.J—o1a Poker, the devil. [Slang,] 


The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts are little snotty. 
nosed things that ery and are afraid: of the north wind, 
and cling to the bough as if Old Poker was coming to take 
them away, Walpole, Letters, iv, $4 

poker® (pd’kér), x. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
a particular use, as orig. applied, of poker! or 
poker2, but, as with some other names of cand: 
games (e. g. euchre), tho origin is without lit- 
erary record.] A game of cards played by tmo 
or more persons with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards, which rank as in whist. Alter each ti 
has deposited an ante or preliminary bet int Palsi 
of five cards are dealt. Any player not satis a) 
in placeof from one to five cards in hig hae eld hand 
ones from the undealt part of the pac! i jor with 
must then deposit an addition ven ae then the 

draw from the game en on calling (that iy met 

t Al emanding & show of 

n all around, If all the pls 

pool ; 

bet th 


éstraig 


t. Therearet 


of the same er, ete 


five cards 
the meme known as wi 
pokert Pon 
rious ae 
pochard. Local, Eng] 
pokerish?! (po kere 
Like a poker; still. a 
Maud Elliott, the mai py 
her acquaintance — 


(poker-ish), Gi 
DE orish 


me sul 


t er, straight potn 
nye Eathar] O 
g wild ducks, eSP? 


Sepa ft 
ae ist) 


Jlog:] 
[Co ed awe 

0 pa Ker 
Ther : 


even in y 


1 tert! 
«ym afraid I m eriehl. 
says the old Broughton 


American In- 
ood at a feast. 
nt of the genus 


and deep-purple 
v 


-) », An instrument 
Jaits of rufis. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 228. 
pridelaces are in 
r huge poking-sti 
Aih chambermalds and waiting g 
(Works, ed. Pearson, I. 258). 
-yi.] 1. Slow; 
—2, Confined; 
f places.— 3. 
in all uses. ] 
kiest old head-gear and most 
elved the carriage approach- 
Thackeray, Newcomes, lvii. 
[< Polab, one 
ho Elbe’ (< Bohem. po, 
G. Elbe, the Elbe), 
taining to the Polabs 


s wero in their po 
when they pere 


} I, a. Of or per 


age, allied to Polish or to 


A Slavic langu: c 
n Germany. 


erly spoken in norther 
-lā bish), a. and n. 
-ishl.] Same as Po- 


õ-lak'ä), n. [Also polacre, polaque 
‘polacre; < It. polacca, a vessel so 
with two or three masts, used 
athe Mediterranean. The masts are usually 
pleca” (po-lak’il), n. [It. polacca, fem. of Po- 
lei, Polish: see Polack.] In music, same as 
lonaise.— Alla, polacca, in the style of a polonaise. 

lack (põ'lak), n. [< D. Polak = G. Sw. Po- 
Ket = Dan, Polak = Sp. Pg. Polaco = It. Po- 
iat Polish, a Pole, < Pol. Polak = Russ. Po- 
fra Pole: see Pole3.] A Pole; a Polander. 


His nephew's levies . 
Tobe a preparation gai 


nst the Polack. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 63. 
‘odes ypon the Polachs. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 421. 
1. Same as polaceal.— 


, without tops. 
ame as poulaine. $ 


These veed to nake sudden inr 


O'lan-der), n. 
e name Poland 
Polen, < D. G. 


[< Poland (see def.) 
1s an accom. 


Sw. Dan. Polen 


It. Polonia, ML. Po- 
A Pole, or native of 


5 aes Of Polanisia viscosa. 
Seed d, the rhi- 
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4589 lariscopist 
id. 1 tribe Cl disti ze 
paride and tribe Cleomee, distinguished by its the points of tangency of tangents from th í 
short receptacle, four entire petals, eight or peat The harmonie mean of the distanem fave tie 
more free stamens, and numerous reniform [x64 point, measured along any given radius of the inter- 


! sections of any polar of that point 
seeds in a long two-valved pod, There are 15 spe- the distances of the intersectii a A ee 
; 


cies, all tropical or subtropical, with one, P, grareolena, ex- and the same is equally true of G! i 
tending north to Vermont, ‘They are annual herbs, com- lets or any nabe e tntertendonns Tee ee 
monly glandular and of a strong peculiar odor, bearing sense, mathematicians speak of a polar of a curve with 
palmate or undivided leaves, and small flowers in ter- respect to another curve: if the tangential equation of 
minal clusters, which are purplish, greenish, etc. Sev- the first curve is (a,b, c, . . Yu, v, wy, and the point- 
eral species with white, pink, or yellow flowers are occa- equation of the second curve fa (A, B, © . + «UX, Y, zy”, 
sionally cultivated. where m > 2, then the polar of the first with respect to the 
olaque (po-lak’), n. Same as polacca}. second ís 

polar (po’lir), a. and n. [= F. polaire= Sp. (a,b, ¢,.. fad, didy, didzy’(A, B, C, . . $2, y, 2)". 
Pg. polar = tt. polare, < NL, polaris, CL. polus, But it >m, the polar of the second curve with respect to 
pole: see pole?, n.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining the first is 
to a pole or the poles of a sphere. (a) Oforper- (A, B, C.. .Gd/du, djdo, d/dwy” (a, b, c. . Yu, v, wy" 
taining to either extremity of the axis round which the n Parton ii = Jg r 
earth, or any other sphere, revolves. (b) Pertaining to the polar-bilocular (põ'lär-bi-lok'ü-lär), a. In bot., 
points in which the axis of the earth meets the sphere of having two cells or loculi, as certain spores. 
the heavens. ——— , polaric (po-lar’ik), a. [< polar + -ice.] Polar. 
2. Proceeding, issuing from, or found in the [Rare.] 


regions near the poles of the earth or of the polarilyt (po’lir-i-i), adv. In a polary manner; 


heavens: as, the polar ocean; a polar bear. with respect to polarity. 
Two polar winds, blowing adverse If an iron be touched before, it varieth not i 
wars , 3 oh a efore, it v2 not in this man- 
Upon the Cronian sea. Milton, P. L., x. 289. ner; for then it admits not this magnetical impression, as 


3. Pertaining to a magnetie pole or poles; being already informed by the loadstone, and polarily de- 
pertaining to the points of a body at which its termined by its preaction. Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., ii. 2. 
attractive or repulsive energy is concentrated. polarimeter (po-la-rim’e-tér),n. [=F. polari- 
—4, In anat., having poles in any way distin- mètre; < NL. polaris, polar, + C izpov, mea- 
guished, as a cell: said especially of ovum-cells sure.] A polariscope; more specifically, an in- 
and nerve-cells. There may be one, two, or several strument for measuring the amount of polar- 
poles, when the cell is distinguished as unipolar, bipolar, ized light in the light received from a given 
5. eet oe, edora t le: of tho Sure, oF for measuring the angular rotation 
pee ROIT ee en tee oapole; of the of the plane of polarization. See photo-pola- 
nature of a polar. See 1.—Polar angle, the an- pimeter, polaristrobometer, and succharimeter. 
pole formed by two meridians.— Polar axis, lari t: BEG ne CND nol 
that axis of an astronomical instrument, as an equato- POJarimetry (po- a-rim’et-r1), n. [< NL, pola- 
rial, which is parallel to the earth's axis.— Polar bands, 7/s, polar, + Gr. -uerpia, < perpetv, measure.) The 
Same as Noah's ark, 3.— Polar bear. See bear?, 1, and art or process of measuring or analyzing the po- 
cut under Plantigrada.— Polar cells, in Dicyemida, cells Jayjzation of light a 
of the cortical layer which invest the head-end of the mign.. Si aang Nie Wee 
body: distinguished from parapolar cells, further back. — Polaris (po-la Tis), n. [NL . polus, pole: 
Polar circles, two small circles of the earth parallel to see polar, pole?.] The pole-star. 
the equator, the one north and the other south, distant polarisable, polarisation. See polarizable, po- 
23° 28’ from the pole. The north polar circle is called the larization 
arctic circle, and the south polar circle the antarctic circle. <A x: Perr his 
The distance of each from its own pole is equal tothe POlariscope (pd-lar i-skōp), n. [= F. polari- 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the spaces within the two scope; irreg. NL. polaris, polar, + Gr. cxozeiv, 
circles are called the frigid zones.— Polar cock an opti- vjew.] An optical instrument, various forms 


cal apparatus whereby the hour of the day is ound by sao x aan enets 
menns of the polarization of light.— Polar coordinates. of which have been contrived, for exhibiting 


See courdinate.— Polar curve with respect to a line, the the polarization of light, or for examining sub- 
locus in tangential coordinates corresponding tothe polar stances in polarized light. The essential parts of 
curve with respect to a point.— Polar developable. See the instrument are the polarizing and analyzing plates or 
developable.— Polar dial. See dial.—Polar distance,the prisms, and these are formed either from natural crystals 
distance of a point on a sphere from one of the poles of or of a series of reflecting surfaces, as of glass, artificially 
the sphere.— Polar equation, an equation in polar coör- joined together. 
dinates.— Polar forces, in physics, forces that are devel- (See polarization.) 
oped and act in pairs, with opposite tendencies, as in mag- A polariscope em- 
netism, electricity, ete.— Polar formation. See forma- ploying parallel 
tion.— Polar globule, in the maturation of the ovum, a light, and designed 
small globule, composed of a part of the germinal vesicle to find the extine- 
together with a small amount of the vitellus, which is ex- tion-directions — 
truded into the perivitelline space. Also called polar ves- that is, planes of 
icle, extrusion-globule.— Polar hare. See hare}, 1.—Po- light-vibration — 
lar lights, the aurora borealis or australis.— Polar line, inacrystal section, 
the last of the polar curves with respect to a point.— Po- is called a etauro- 
lar line of a skew curve. See line?.— Polar map- scope. One using 
projection. See projection.—Polar multiplication. converging light, 
See multiplication.— Polar nucleus, in bot., the fourth and employed in 
nucleus in each group at the two extremities of the em- examining the in- 
bryo-sac, which move toward the middle of the embryo- terference figures, 
sac and there coalesce to form the secondary nucleus of as of uniaxial and 
the embryo-sac. Goebel.— Polar opposite of a point biaxial crystals, is 
with respect to two conics in a plane, the point of inter- sometimes called 
section of the polars of the first point with respect to a conoscope. The 
the two conics.— Polar pantograph. See pantograph. tourmalin tongs, 
—Polar plane of a point with respect toa conicoid consisting of two 
or quadric surface, the plane of tangency with the coni- transparent plates 
coid of acone having its vertex at the point.— Polar pro- of tourmalin, cut 


ection, a map-projection in which the earth’s pole is a parallel to the axis, 
e as the eter of projection: generally, either the Polanisoop and mounted in 
gnomical or the equal-distance projection is chosen.— Po- ‘Tougs). circular pieces of 


Jar reciprocal. See reciprocal.—Polar star, the pole- cork held ina kind 
sear Tennyson Polar ERD in solid geometry, alocus of wire pincers, form the simplest 
in all respects analogous to the polar curve of planegeom- kind of polariscope for viewing 
etry.—Polar triangle, in spherical trigonometry, aspheri- axial interference figures. The 
cal triangle formed from any triangle by the intersections more complex and convenient 
of the great circles having the vertices of the first triangle forms have polarizing prisms of 
for their poles.—Polar vesicle. Same as polar globule. Iceland spar mounted in a verti- 
—Polar whale. Seewhale.=Syn. 2. Polar, Arctic. That cal stand resembling that of a 
which is polar belongs to or is connected with the north microscopi , with a movable stage, 
or south pole; that which is arctic belongs to a limited coarse adjustment, and other ar- potariscope for Converging 
region about the north pole. See definitions of arcticand yangements. When the polari- Light. (After Fuess.} 
antarctic. 5 op i aN a miterang ; a; spright supports B, 

Ji int-i tion with Nicol prisms and attach- loweradjust arm carry- 
_ I, 2. A plane curve whose pou equatio! A wits yates poron nd attaoi dog tube with polarizer Ay 
is derived from that of another plane curv 


ear tions in polarized light, it isusu- Sqopper arm with coarse 
(with respect to which it is said to be a polar) sty a a Scare eae 
by operating one or more times (according aS scope or polarizing micr teen 
it is first, second, ete., polar) with the symbol The mcclerealet SR l the polar ar: te 
x.d daty’.djdy +2 .d/dz, where x‘, Y, p E ten anto taa 
are the trilinear coördinates of a fixed point (o easur 
which the curve is said to be a polar). The first 
polar of a point with respect 
to a curve isa curve of the next, 
lower order, cutting the primi- 
tive curve at all the points of 


ee 
tangency of tangents to the Se 
primitive from the fixed point, , \ = 
as well as at all the n es of Nese 


1 rays upon the com 


of polarization of an op 
active substance, as a sugar solu- 
tion, quartz, etc. See rotation, and 
rotatory power (under rotatory). 
polariscopic (po-lar-i- df dome te 
skop‘ik), a. [< polariscope gias = 
+-ic.] Pertaining toa o 
lariscope; ascertained by 


screw 
the primitive, and tangent to $ 2 ss ea 
the Primitive at every cusp of polariscopist (p6-lar’i-sk0- 5 
the latter, Thus, ine poa Stie P N EE + -ist.] One wh 
ec! N al s 
polni ine ree Psnt line joining RS the polariscope. 
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or simply a nicol. If two such prisms are placed in tl 

th TA beam of ordinary light, it will ne 
them if their positions are parallel; if, howey 
ols are crossed —that is, have their shorter ¢ 


[NL. polaris, 
hat branch of 


olariscopy (1 

optic eh deals with pol 

i the ot the Pore oe 

polarise, polariser. See polarize, 

Hola iste (po-lp-ris't ik), a. [< polar + -istie. 

Pertaining to or exhibiting poles: having a 

Jar arrangement or disposi 
1 


gles to cach other—the light w 
first prism (called the polari 
the second (called the analyzer). 
talof tourmalin, another doubly refracting substane 
parallel to the vertical axis, will act in the same w 
the nicols, transmitting the light it placed parallel, arrest. 
ing it if placed with axes at right angles to each other. 
In the tourmalin one of the rays is almost entirely ab. 
sorbed by the crystal, and that which passe. through is 
polarized with its vibrations parallel to th . Inad- 
dition to the above linear plane polarization of a light-r 
there is also what is called circular and elliptical pola 
tion, in which the vibrations of the ether-particles A 
place in circles and ellipses. This property, belonging to 
certain substances, as quartz, cinnabar, and solution of 
sugar, has the effect of rotating the plane of polarization 
of the light transmitted through them to the right 
handed) or to the left (left-handed). A light-ray p. 
through a transparent medium in a strong magneti 
or reflected from the Pale ot a powerful electromagnet, s 
suffers a rotation of the plane of polarization. See rota- 
tion, and rotatory power, under rotatory. 


polarization-microscope (p6“ liir-i-za’ shon- 
mi‘kr-sk6p), n. An instrument consisting es- 
sentially of a microscope and a polariscope com- 


will be exting 


[= F. polarité = Sp. 


O-lar‘i-ti), n. 
ay It. polarità, NL. 


ane! Pg. polaridade = 


polaric lad = ri f 
larita(t-)s, < polaris, polar: see polar.] 1. 
nthe having two opposite poles; variation in 
certain physical properties so that in one di- 
rection they aro the opposite of what thoy Aro 
in the opposite direction: thus, a magnet has Sẹ LIGTORCO 
olarity. Usually, as in electrified or magnetized bod- bined. See LI RES EOD 
hitches are properties of attraction or repulsion, or the polarize (pO‘liir-iz), v. t; pret. and pp. polar- 
wer of taking a certain direction: as, the polarity of ized, ppr. polar (=F. polariser = Sp. po- 
pamanot an pees Se va en ae larizar = It. polarizzare; as polar + -i “1 
‘© possess magnetic polarity whei - 7 APSE iaae E i. 
ET as kowi by the fact thatit attracts onepole TO develop polarization in, as In a ray of light 
of a magnetic needle and repels the other. which is acted upon by certain media and sur- 
‘A magnetical property which some call polarity. faces; give polarity to. See polarization. 
Boyle, Works, III. 309. a ean rie influence polarize thy brain, 
2. The being attracted to one pole and repelled And thoughts turn crystals in the fluid strain, 
from the other; attraction of opposites: literal @ Us Holmes, A pibyaed Lesson. 
or figurative: as, electricity has polarity. 2. meee io cout yth a am of gas, as the 
eaa i negative plate in a voltaic cell. 
barite. It - 5 7 
It seemed Clifford’s nature to be a Sybarite. It was per- Also spelled polarise. 


pn even there, in the dark old parlor, in the inevi- S y b 
table polarity with which his eyes were attracted towards Polarizing angle. Same as angle of polarization, for 
which see polarization of light, under polarization.—Po- 


the quivering play of sunbeams through the shadowy fo- ich j I 
linge. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. larizing microscope, See polariscope. 
3. The having of an axis with reference to polarized (po'liir-izd), p. a. 1. Having polari- 
which certain physical properties are deter- zation; affected by polarization: as, polarized 
mined.—4, The having, as a ray, variation of light; polarized radiant heat.— 2, In elect., hav- 
properties in reference to different inclinations i the surface covered with a film of gas, as 
toa plane through the ray; polarization. [This the negative plate of a simple voltaic cell (with 
use of the word is objectionable.] pydrogen) ee a puch lise. 

i öli 3 i et Also spelled polarised. 
polar ale ie ea eena BOER EG rings. See interference figures, under inter- 
polarisable, 5 amare a a : 

eee Pee, s polarizer (po‘liiri-zér), n. In optics, that part 
polarization a a hoi), mL E. Pe of a polariscope by which light is polarized: 
ation.) 1. The Rothe AGE peace tho pene uished from analyzer. Also spelled po- 
State, of haying, as a ray, different properti eee aay 
on its different sides, so that AA Ar polar-plant (po’liir-plant), n. 


F. po- 


Same as com- 


alike, but the maximum difference is between „o 20t , [Rare.] 
eae aan , n polaryt (po’la-ri), a. [< NL. polaris: se - 
: two sides at right angles to each other. This lar.) Tending 5 a Si 5 Reine erat 


is the ease with polarized light,— 

oy, the aquisition of S 
so spelle i 

Dre ai polarisa 


ht.—2, Less prop- 
polarity, in any sense. 
met Giron i 
ation, circ Polarization. See 
of light.— El i 

Titans thee Polarization, in 
in a voltaic cell, or upon th 
povai (Ù) The condition 

the electrolysis 

takes place, the 


uently used to 
late ina vi 


pole. 


All which acquire a magnetical polary condition, and, 
bein suspended, convert their lower extream unto the 
North; with the same attracting the Southern point of the 
needle, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 


a film of gas 


-land), x. In the Nether- 
regions, marshy land which 
and brought under cultiva- 


atio 
1of 


whet 


Same as poledavy. Weale. 
[< ME. pole, < AS. pal, a pole, 


Ka 
i = Dan. pæl, a pale 
OME pal, pale, È. PADA al= Sp. palo 
5. Pao, pau = It. palo, a stake, stick, < L. 
a stake, pale, prop, stay: see palel, from 
: Source, derived through OF.] 1. 
E, Slender, tapering piece of wood, such as 
a tree of any size, from which the 
ve been cut; a piece of wood (or 
ch greater length than thickness, 
more or less rounded and ta- 


through 
he nic- 
mals, 
or, in other words, their vibration-planes, at right an- 
ch passes through the 

l tinguished by 
Two sections of a Crys- 
e, cut 
8 


€ ot) 


Vines tha 
Poles or rales” 


cally 
horas vehicle, Ri à 
s haft or tongug pen 
and Sometimes the 
Carriage jg x 
hop-pole, 


roq 
E ta 
Tying t 


Of wen, 
“Yoke oM, f 
by 352 the 
roq Ne 


Coa, 
ing. 


he oh Se 


a 
ng Or 54 yay, 
faco, aà square > sol z 
501 square yards ie 
In dyuers aah 
by polis, ea ana 


b , int 
XX. fote, and Som xxi, foe 
Xi, in 


is Jande 
Som De ot EY mete 
lengith, Tov Tose 
Arnoty: 
noglossus, s 
— ab. Tha 
which h 
pole. 
boat i 
set. 


Spi 
eeth, 4 


I, 
for support: as, t 
Saey on poles. — o im 
0. as g ats : : 
anes SA Hees push {orn by 
e 7 = RRe-efining, y 
-in s. To use a pol 
boat with a pole. ge ee 
From the beach w 
the Bey in perso, 
passports, : ro 


eang 


Ne 
bY the 
to stir with 


> Push orj 


poled to the little yi 

d € pi 

om R final eran inalia 
» F. Burton, El-Medingh s 
[< ME. pol = y 
pol, F. pole = 


1 Where sag 


eS 


Oar 
1, 


sneer 


lere in nern h % a J i 
dog rae e, urge on, impel, strike, Er ? 
6 ie. ] - One of the two pointsin which | i 

the axis of the earth produced cuts the al $ 
tial sphere; tho fixed point about whieh a i 
account of the revolution of the earth) the stars | 
appear to revolve. These points are calle) | u 
the poles of the world, or the celestial poles. yi 
She shook her throne that shook the starry pa i 
Pope, Diad, viti, 21, } 

2. Either of the two points on the earth's sw- {p 
face in which it is cut by the axis of rotation. 4 p 
That one which is on the left when one faces in the direc- N 


tion of mg earth’s motion is the north pole, the other the 
south pole. y 7 
3. In general, a point on asphere equally distant 
from every part of the circumference of a great 
circle of the sphere. „Every great circle has two suth 
poles, which lie in a line passing through the cate 
the sphere and perpendicular to the plane of he 
circle— that is, in an axis of the sphere. wo ne if 
and nadir (on the celestial sphere) are the peli ie 
horizon. So the poles of the ecliptic are tort (wo) ix 
surface of the celestial sphere equally dis 0 
every part of the ecliptic. erical b oly: 
FOIOS In N cena 
one of two opposi e Sas a marked 
way distinguished; or, when teti a 
equator, one of t vot. certain 
f aan it: as, in botany, is near- 
spores or sporidia.— 5. A 
est the pole of the ear i 
The firmament; hee 1 ee 
the God that made both sky, 1 
Which they beheld, the moon's! 
And starry pole. =, 
she pom 
7. One of th Pon ear 
tractive or rep enet; 0! 
the free ends of ami Srle, wbic 
the other the south P? art. 
ny other P% pi 
strongly than aâ: M rii from 
8. In math.: (4) 5 


ines radiates: a5; 
De polar coordinates: 
given line p we 
Tine as a polar 17. 
pacts are substitut 
the result of opera y 
curve with the 877, 
w’.ajdw), Leek i n 
line o. chto 
e to the primitiv 


T Atitude or elevis 


re or less sph 
nts of the sw! 


soba body at 


y is con entr 


wi 


ne paf 


Si 


pY ic ery? 

` pyro-electric ory lop “at 

five etricity s dev geo PY S00 
i 


temperati ous pole, poe 
with a fall ea, chi ocopsog t 
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. a chicken-thief. The word “pole, * ahe i 
paces me, schicken thie Theo i ee 
ace ine neken, is not elsewhere found in ME. (except tion to another, 
has also sor as in the derivatives poult, poultry, pullet, pul- 


ximum T 
ihemi- len, ete.), and the first element of polecat has 


polenta 
pinion or a system in opposi- 


Each staunch polemic, stubborn as a rock. 


tes, ci ? $ oe A f: Pope, Dunciad, iv, 19%. 
, ip. @) Ina been variously identified with (a) Pole? or Pol- x vaos r A 
A Of IE ye aan by OF pie ie eee l o) to M o A e P Gai ersy; a controversial argument, 
a ally Oe Mio a ; E. pool, in the assumed sense of ‘hole’ or * bur- shouldbe Nano ett for e On ide oa 
Lä red as if the row.’ 1. The fitchew or foulmart, Putorius J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos. T 125, 
je the extremity oi fætidus of Europe, of a dark-brown color, with Prof. Huxley, in his polemic against Herbert Spencer, 
w | nded, a copious fine pelage much used in f ery and states quite rightly that the most perfect zoological be- 
iray for making artists’ brushes. See fiteh?.— 2. ings present that OS AEE to the extreme de- 
at One of several other quadrupeds, mostly of the aie ‘ A E TERTE T sei 
í family Mustelidæ, which have a strong offen- eile n i-kal), a. [< polemic + -al.] 
tain, sive smell. Specifically — («) Any American skunk, es- or POr asa to polentics or CCn Tatas 
‘Sep, pecially the common one, Mephitis mephitica. See skunk. controversial; polemic: as, polemical logic, 
s, o is 0) oe (b) The African zoril, Zorilla striata or Z. capensis. (e) A „The former [error in doctrine] I must leave to the con- 
ne earth gives kind of paradoxure. viction of those polemicall discourses which have been so 
he ira) i polecat-weed (pdl’kat-wéd), n. The skunk- learnedly written of the several points at difference. 
a es Ps cabbage, Symplocarpus fætidus. Bp. Hall, Christ. Moderation, ii. $ 1. 


pole-chain (pol’chan),. A chain on the front polemically (p9-lem‘i-kal-i), adv. In a polem- 
end of a carriage-pole. It is connected with ical manner; controversially; disputatively ; 
the collar or the breast-chains of the harness. in polemic discourse or argument; in the man- 
2. H. Knight. ner of polemi 
~ pole-changer (põl'chān”jėr), n. A device by polemicist (pé-lem’i-sist), n. [< polemic + -ist.] 
means of which the direction of the current in One given to controversy; a polemic. [Rare.] 
an electric circuit may conveniently be re- polemics (pd-lem‘iks), n. [P]. of polemic: see 
versed, Also called pole-changing key or switch. -ics.-] The art or practice of disputation; con- 
pole-clipt+ (pol’klipt), a. Entwined or em- troversy; specifically, that branch of theology 
braced by means of supporting poles: said of which is concerned with the history or conduet 
a vineyard. See clipl. of ecclesiastical controversy: the word more 
Thy pole-clipt vineyard. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 68. particularly denotes offensive as distinguished 
ole-crab (pol’krab), n. A double loop attached ironi Ce controversy: opporedio toig 
pi the Tie an oo eE tl p Lof tt polemist (pol’e-mist),n. [=F. polémiste; < Gr, 
o the metallic cap or pole-tip on the enc of the roreuorhe, a combatant, < roreuiver, fight, < 
pole of a vehicle. ‘The loops receive the breast-straps z47euoc, war.] A controversialist; a polemic. 


me as mu: 
kest part of a cor 
the cente 


ic Be th 


ne concave lens ; 
fa line with t 

of the tangen to the conic 

at the inte ons of the 

3 e with re nce to 
it to the conicoid 
When a globe or 
ch 


a 


eat of the harne: When pole-chains are used, they are at- 

R tached to added to the pole-crab. : [Rare.] 

ia pole-dab (pol’dab), n. Same as polel, 3. [Lo- Other political polemists of his kind. 

Sr, d pole, the bo- cal, Eng.] The Century, XXXV. 201. 
i | istre T poledavyt (põl’dā-vi), n. [Also poledavie, poll- Polemoniaceæ(pol-c-mõ-ni-ã’së-ēë),n. pl. [NL. 
et | she ks ies, poldway, ete.; origin obscure. (Ventenat, 1794), < Polemonium + -aceæ.] The 


5i 
root d mzeti pole 


oi ked pole 0 t Cf. ouldernes. A coarse linen; hence, any phlox family, an order of gamopetalous plants, 
heat taole., s coarse ware. Nares; Halliwell. the type of the cohort Polemoniales. It is char- 
Hs \ dolar acterized by the five stamens inserted on the corolla-tube 


hich A tyaunit’s 
les Y 3 (pol), it. = G. Pole = 
le A e oa n [E Boi Polak, a Pole ( 


alternate to its five equal and conyolute lobes, the three- 
cleft thread-like style, the superior three-celled ovary, 


D: 


Your deligence, knaves, or I shall canvase your poleda- 
vyes; deafen not a gallant with y non, anon, sir, to 


Po- 


e him stop his eares at an over oning. 


(on Pilen, Poland) ; l ae L r NOE SETTIR na with two or more ovules in each cell, and a capsular fruit. 
tars has eh Polsko, Poland, Polski, Polish.] A The Bride, sig. C. iii. (Hatliwell.) There are about 150 species, belonging tos genera, of which 
lled ative or an inhabitant of Poland, a former You must be content with homely Polldavie Ware from Polemonium, Phlox, Gilia, Cobea, and Cantua yield many 


me, for you must not expect from us Country-folks such handsome species in cultivation. They are chiefly na- 
Urbanities and quaint Invention that you, who are daily tives of western North America, with others in the Andes, 
rsant with the Wits of the Court, and of the Inns of and a few in Europe and temperate parts of Asia, mostly 


tiiglom of Europe, divided, since the latter 
eae eighteenth century, between Russia, 


“i, fosia, and Austria. : Court, abound withal. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 10. herbs, of mild and innocent properties, with ornamental 
cu | we n a obsolete spelling of pooll. pole-evilt, n. An obsolete form of poll-cvil. aud bes eee flowers. See cuts under Cob@a and Ja- 
ie Piar Slax A opeolete apong oL goi pole-hammer (pol’ham’ér), n. A martel-de- polemoniaceous (pol-e-mé-ni-a’shius), a. Of 
ihe | Leah ax (pol’aks), 2. [Also polleaxe; fer with a long handle. See Lucerne hammer, “or pertaining to the Polemoniacece. 

y poleas, as if < polel + axl, but prop. per’ ge 


plar, < ME, pollar, < MLG. polexe, a poleax under hammer?. Polemoniales (pol-e-mō-ni-ālēz), n. pl. (NL. 
(p poll, head, + E =E.agl: s Uae u a In the fourteenth century the war hammer was in gen- (Bentham and Hooker, 1876), < Polemonium, 
al] 1, For al A : see polll and eral use, and was often of considerable weight. The foot q, y,] A cohort of gamopetalous plants char- 
da 2 merly, a weapon or tool consisting soldiers had it fixed on along pole, whence the name Pole- et sae ay Tar corolla with fives Topas 
i ax-head on along handle, and often com- kammer, given to it in England. acterized by a regular corolla, i e 
él with a hook at the end, or a blade like a W- Æ. Sullivan, Introd. to O'Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. eccclix. and five alternate stamens, asin the related co- 


hh 


ie | gt on the side opposi ' l ‘or * hort Gentianales, from which it is distinguish- 

the ' do opposite the bla the ax; A l 1. [For *pollhead (3); < hort Gentianales, from which it 1s distinguis 

the E more IOE a eeh laaororitnena poloh cad (o E apie iA tadpole! Maiti ed by its alternate leaves. Itincludes 5 orders, the 

wa The Peutioners with ther oleae: e well [Prov En x] Solanaceæ, Convolculacese, Boraginex, Hydrophyilacex, $ 
Witla, Boake of Preced T P leaxes on cach side of her Q sire ie y and Polemoniaceæ, in part distinguished respectively py È 

ly, Lean ence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.) i. 22. pole-hook (pol’huk), n. 1. A hook on the end rank odor, twining habit, fruit of four nutlets, pods wil ; 

ny wlakot eapon used in the navy by boarders Of & earriage-tongue.—2. Same as boat-hook. _two cells, and pods with three cells. 3 

cel Tha ahaa Way rigging, ete. Itisahatchet Z. H. Knight. _ Polemonium (pol-e-m6’ni-um), n.  [NL. "s 

ote tag ho ae handle at the end of which is a Pole-horse (pol’hérs), x. A shaft-horse as dis- (Tournefort, 1700) (cf. L. polemonia, valerian), = 

um} plebean . (b) An ax for slaughtering cattle. tinguished from a leader; a wheeler. < Gr. zoreuóvov, valerian (?), said by Pliny : 

ar i (pöl“bēn), n. Any one of the twin. Pole-lathe (pol’latH), n. Same as center- to be from xé/euoc, war, because the cause of 


war between two kings; by others, tù he so 
[< polel + -less.] With- named from the philosopher Polemon of Ach- 
ens, or from King Polemon of Pontus.] A ge- 


; of 
{tring the « the common garden bean, re- (athe, 2. 


shar (pat ny E pole. See bean, 2, poleless (pdl’les), «. 


Nor by oy t), v. i. To discolor and lose OUt a pole. 
todoa eating AOS i nus of plants, the type of the order Polemoni- 

ih Closely ng, as tobacco w ay -lesse chariot. p TE ague z 
tf Ae me ou poles fn ae Roo ose hmg pies me rn feo Juvenal, x. 155. aceæ, characterized by its declined stamens, 
A Metra cS: St stage of the eee 7 pilose filament-bases, bractless calyx, deeply 
rae kets (DOl’brak’ polemarch (pol’e-mirk), n. [= F. polémargue ty ce-valved capsule, and from two to twelve 
thy Vie Pon Poles fee ets), n. pl. Brackets = Pg. polemarco,< Gr. roAéuap 7x06, one who leads eee pat S a seri eee 
ire eee or supporting telegraph- a war, polemarch, < rézeuoc, war, + äpxew, be o: EEN F are Soroen Ene a 
A tatie {po “kat, n E first.] A title of several Officials in ancient >), qeneate plants with pinnate leaves and terminal cymes 
je iy cats < AR. arly mod. E. also pole- Greek states. At Athens the polemarch was the third of ornamental blue, violet, or white flowers, commonly 
i eh, Polecat on, “Dolcat, polkat, pulkat, prob, archon, who was as late as Marathon the titular military broadly bell-shaped. P. cæruleum is known as Jacob's- 
8 & en (ç OR Doulecat, < *pole, “poul ? Da *  commander-in-chief, and was later a civil magistrate hav- ladder, also Greek valerian, and sometimes in England as 
E then) Fen, Le, poule, P. p poule, a hen, ing under his especial care all strangers and temporary makebate or charity. P. reptans is locally known as abscess- 

p Scat. The Polecat ii poule, a hen, a sojourners in the city, and all children of parents who root, and improperly as forget-me-not. 

a €cat is well known ag had lost their lives in the service of their country- polemoscope (pol’e-mo-skop), n. le F. polé- 
pole-mast (pol’mast), n. Naut., a mast com- moscope = Sp. Pg. polemoscopio, < Gr. xéAepoc, 


posed of a single piece or tree, in contradis- war, + cxoretv, view.] A perspective glass fit- 
tinction to one built up of several pieces. _ ted with a mirror set at an angle, designed for 
polemic (p6-lem’ik), a.andn. [=F. a viewing objects that do not lie directly before 
= Sp. polémico = Pg. It. polemico, polemic (F. the eye: so named from its possible use in war- 
polémiques = oe polémica = Pg. It. polemica, fare to observe the motions of the enemy from 
n., polemics), <¢ Gr. TOŽEJUKÓC, warlike, < móĉeuoc, behind defenses. Opera-glasses also are somet: 
war.] I. a. Of or pertaining to controversy; constructed in this way, to admit of seeing persons | 
controversial; disputative: as, & olemic essay liquely without apparently directing the glass at th 
or treatise; polemie divinity or theology; po- polemyt (pol’e-mi), n. [< Gr. móže 
lemic writers. we, Yri hence, contention 
; i inction has been solidly shewn si . 
pie nullity ot rook walters iss Motett chure pole-net (pdl’net), n. A 
South, Sermons. for fishing; a shrimping~ 
II. n. 1. A disputant; one who carries on a polenta (po-len’ti), n. 
controversy; a controversialist; one who writes = Sp. Pg. It. polenta, “a 


polenta 


(eof barlie or chesnut flowre sok 
Bat thon fride in oyle or butter” (I 
“barloy-grotes, a meate mut 
(Florio, 1611), now generally app 
of maize, < L. polenta, polentum, care 
ef. Gr. 7d4y, the finest meal.] 1. InIta y: ( 
A porridge made of Indian meal (maize-mea 


° a throug! 
the prncipal food of the poorer neat aa iB 


5 AST 

is cut with a string when partly coo 
A kind of meal called polenta made o: 

is very nourishing and agreeable, 


(b) A porridge made of chestnut-m 
used in au 


f Indian corn, whic! 


meal, not common except in ends, and therefore do not place the cavity of the ambn- To: > cou A 
made ne barley ; heat system in communication with the perivisceral cav- gra its, ete, ay! 5, nty te, d lice, aE 
the south. _ , In artillery, a stuffed ity of the animal. See cuts under Holothurioidea, Echi- See burgh. p “Sree, J sticeg' Pr s, lun: lea m. 
pole-pad (pôl pad), n. AAAA f noidea, and Synapta. of the United S ce ain, in ctico. pol 
leather pad fixed on the end of the pole Can polianite (pol’i-an-it), n. [Named in allusion Cerin the Police to 1 1 New Yone of the yee 
i yee ses from in- ea ET EE or A e hay; i 
field-carriage to preserve the horses fro to its gray color, < Gr. rožióc, gray, + -an- + ere of were sore ving in Hieeneral chant 
jury. Fee iron form- -ife®.] Anhydrous manganese dioxid (MnOg), commissis an? entry for m recinet, ang get 
0 ss of iron form £ X $ i 27) Sloner, Sno. PUrpose; $ 
pole nisce (pol a Tat eckson Ke means of a mineral of a light steel-gray color and hard- alaia s Bony elected i mono! we ha 
ing the end Sr a aa ron- ness nearly equal to that of quartz. It crystal. airs in burghs. o ratepayers tg 7 L Seat 
which the lines omindeelio norce aro concen lizes in tetragonal forms, and is isomorphous with rutile Ore mene policemae an table, a mente 
trated and directed. In dynamos the pole-pleces  (TiOo), cassiterite (SnOa), and zircon (ZrO8i0»). Tt has chagi 2 court for the tr op erevlated pete 
are shaped so as to inclose the surface in which the arma- Cron been confounded with the commoner mineral pyro- sug = d by the police, Senden brons 
turerevolves, ae lusite. - dinate departmen p Perior officer of eee ing 
pole-plate (pol’plit), n. In G TEUA a ol polianthea (pol-i-an’thé-ii), n. (NL.,< Gr. zo- toate depar incat therein. Poy oles aret oa 
wall-plate resting on the ends oft e e a 2iç, many, + àvðoç, flower.] A commonplace- (corre hearly to the boahonty wh cage 
of a roof, ad supporting the lower ends of the yook containing many flowers of eloquence, ete. orala a other States), invested vin yn dan 
common rafters. Yi < 3 Ea: AA An eee powers within the path the exere 
Aps fiery ei our reverence, to eke out your sermonings, shall need such as Prescribing reey), he limits of the 
pole-prop (p0l’prop), nd eee shor, repair to postils or poliantheas. 9 ; : taverns, drains, aarantin one for ways, f wy Pari 
rod or bar fastened un e ihe pe g Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., Postscript Police magistrate, a judge ort of ihe poo 
i it w rses are un- = p ze court,— b presi 
paiage, to support it when the hors Polianthes (pol-i-an’théz), n. [Also Polyan- officer a rice Office, an Palice tation- 
. i 3 SEN ` r97 "i -) as PS in ¢ itutiona? Ii cc’ Constable,— Pan 
le-rack (pol’rak), n. In tanning, dyeing, and thes; NL. (Linneus, 17387), from the pure-white er, in constitutional law, ina comprehe P 
ee SY ? j flowers; = Sp. poliantes, < Gr. zodcéc, white, + Whole system of internal ” nsive 
other industries, a rack which supports the Uowers; = op. p 8, $ Gr. moAcoc, white, the state see sly ggulation of a s 


les on which articles are suspended or laid 
or drying, draining, ete. 
een Ol/rush j, n. The bulrush, Scirpus 
lacustris. Also pool-rush. [Prov. Eng.] 
pole-sling (põl’sling), n. A pole, about twenty- 
five feet long, from which are suspended a lea- 
ther seat and a board for the feet, carried by 
two or more bearers: used for iraveling in 
Dahomey. N. 4. Rev., CXLV. 361. 
pole-staff (pol’staf), n. The pole of a net. 
pole-star (pol’stiir), n. 1. The star Polaris, of 
the second magnitude, situated near the north 
pole of the heavens. It served in former times, and 
still serves among primitive peoples, as a guide in nayi- 
gation. It is now about 1} from the pole, very nearly in 
a line with the two stars in the Dipper (a and 8) which 
form the further edge of the bowl. X ut 5,000 years ago 
G Pae star was a Draconis, and in about 12,000 it will 
a he 


It is wel knowen (moste noble prince) that the starre 
which we caule the pole starre, or northe starre (cauled 
of the Italians Tramontana), is not the very poynte of the 

e Artyke yppon the whiche the axes or extremities of 

eauens are turned abowte. 


R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 


[Arber, p. 90). 1 ‘ough its municipalities) for ] hin itt] Pol 
i HG K i yhe rer for the purposes of the po 
2. Hence, that which serves as a guide ordirec- tLe suppression or regulation of whatever is Arpeteyonicer of police,—Police station, thea pije 


tor; a lodestar.—8. In biol. 

of the two stellate fi 

upon the poles of th 
in the process of karyokinesis, 

pole-strap (pol’strap), n. 
Connecting a carriage-pole 
horse; a pole-piece, 


+, a polar star; one 


gures which may be borne 
e fusiform nucleus-spindle 


ked in water, 
lorio, 1598), 
h used in Italie’ 
lied to porridge 
peeled barley; 


i J try. spher f the polhode, the locus of the 

ut large sections of the coun >. sphere.— Associate of the 1 le, the locus of the 

yellow and not very fine, with a san ely ee paint of contact of a plane with an ellipsoid rolling upon 
one Pores ee WM Ian inch deo. It _it and having a fixed center; herpolhode. 

out while hot into a flat pan abou Polian (po’li-an), a. [< Poli (see def.) + -an.] 


Smollett, Travels xx. naturalist Poli (1746-1825).— Polian vesicles, cæ- 
eal, much 
tumn.—2. In France, a porridge 


4592 
been any other beast which knocked me dow is: i 
A I should e been hurt, i arcs re atte b Polteia] 
I. Kingsley, Geottry Hamlyn, Xxix. (Davies, ie ‘Bement, è det! ire any 
; 5 / ne à Cine 
poleynt, n. See poulaine. TETN out of Clive, cong tVong 
polhode (pol'höd), n.  [Trreg. formed (by Poin- itse ies (i3 da 
sot, in 1852) < Gr. 70/00, axis, pole, + óðóc, way, : 


1) 
), 


1- 
is 


path.] A non-plane curve, tho locus of the 
pointof contact with an ellipsoid of a plane tan- 
gent at once to that surface and to a concentric 


h Described by or named from the Neapolitan 


cal diverticula of the circular vessel of the ambulacral 
system of Echinodermata. They are of the nature of ar- 
rested or abortive madreporic canals which have blind 


arfoc, flower.] A genus of ornamental plants to 
of the order Amaryllidex and tribe Agavez, 
characterized by the long undivided raceme 
bearing twin flowers with a prominent and in- 
curved tube dilated upward into thick, spread- 
ing lobes, by the conical ovary within the base 
of the perianth, and by the short, erect, tuber- 
ous rootstock. There are 3 species, natives of Mexico 
and Central America. ‘They produce a tall unbranched 
wand-like stem, with a tuft of linear leaves at its base, and 
many showy fragrant white flowers clothing the upper por- 
tion. P. tuberosa is the tuberose. 
police (põ-lēs’), n. [< F. police = Sp. policia = 
Pg. policia = It. polizia, pulizia = D. policie, 
politie = MLG. policie, polici, pollicie = G. poli- 
zei, policei = Sw. Dan. politi, civil government, 
police; < L. politia, the state, < Gr. xo/creia, 
citizenship, government, the state, < zodirnc, a 
citizen, < x07, a city. Cf. policy, polity.) 1. 
Public order; the regulation of a country or 
district with reference to the maintenance of 
order; more specifically, the power of each 
state, when exercised (cither directly by its 
legislature or thr 


and to preve 
tablish for 


hibiting lotteries, the sa 
food-products, and the manu 
ing liquors, but not, howe 
package of articles of inters! 
nating against sales by perso! 
compared with those within it. 


injurious to the peace, health, mor 
eral intelligence, and thrif 
and its internal safety. 


ality, gen- 
t of the community, 


ee Se ee SS ee 


tation, the police signifies the administration of the muni- SONS, and accommod f police. S ; 
cipal laws and regulations of a city or incorporated town Also police office. — Pr onae ae and pp: policed, pr : 
or borough by a corps of administrative or executive offi- police (p6-lés’), v. t-i 1 watch, 


cers, with the ne 


use of force in compelling obedience and punishing vio- ` intain order in; PR) 
poletet, n. A Middle En lation of the laws, as distinguished from judicial remedies O! maina body of policemen: a acount 
pole-tip ( öl’tip) A y action, ete. The primary object of the police system means o Y ne inland wate s 
the fri Pooh n A d is the prevention of crime and the pursuit of offenders; district; to police see 
‘he front end of the ut it is also subservient to other purposes, such as the ices... are asiibsrere infore e ae nob 
o (pol edopro- Suppression of mendicancy, the preservation of order, the Rane S rollicing of their states, An acta e Art 
ted on the en and operated from 2073] of obstructions and nuisances, and the enforcing ther Hf an any other ciui Eng. Poe 


me 
health, order, safety, and comfort. From the oh S plains. perty : 
enerally But here are no idle young Fellows and Wenches beg- To policed cities and provers msot i 
the aid Pakabait go Streets, as with you in London, to the Dis- Pane order? 
5 . er, and, as the French call it, Police. _ ; r out; a 
ol vålt ing), n. The act or Burt, Letters from the North of Scotland (1720), quoted in 2, To clean Ups A roun . [U S ie 
X math the aid of a pole. as [N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 346. fo police moea Age tae Paice a 
obsolete spelling of poll-evi me was the centre of a high police, which radiated to iceman  (po- e ordinary Fea 
laird ee l. Parthia eastwards, to Britain A ‘but not of a high poli en), 1. One of th trol  € ail pert 
Towa we aes - Civilization. De Quincey, Philos. of Roman Hist. ae it usually is to Pe ection of P that 
poe paar church and State are habitually associated, itis fixed period, Pat offenders, at to ude 
Ti minds even of a high order should uncon- ay: rest o. OMe; 
G aR Equator, would sciously come to regard religion as only TO modeof for the E at —2, In a a vool 
f ene ee police. well, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 77. peace 18 3 ey m eoal-minn the monty ofS 
Wheweu, 2. An organized civil force for maintaining or- P oad or covers E: aky slipy 
der, preventing and detecting crime, and en- rT ced at mid-Wors Mote. Me dof 8 
cremg the laws; the body of men by whom the °! Pa for cleaning Vy ov ms p 
y at laws and regulations of a city, incor- pee of rubber tu? anh ta 4,50) 
wn or borough, or rural district are 7 EEA nip 
rod. -168 re 
enforced, A police force may be either open or secret. lice-nippers Cue to pa an 
- ; sani Wee police is a body of officers dressed in uniform, PO.  foot-shac policial“ 
i cers whom peo cVerybody; a secret police consists of ofli- cuffs or [Ee Doiie 
r fron Lom it may be difficult or impossible to distinguish Slang.) _ Jisha), bo the? 
+ -y1.] th ordinary tizens, the dress and manners of whom olicial ( ō-l1 “taining 
A thay think it expedient to assume, in order that they P 1 for pe 
may the more easily detect crimes, or prevent the com- + -4 J 
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“puttenham, Arte 
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4593 polish 
e A policy of insurance is a contract between A. and B. i . See, 
Ye id ney A'S paying a premium equivalent to thie hazard Folop cilities (og opi ates Ne l (NL. 
itten politien ; run, B. will indemnify or insure him against a particular po- co? $62), < Polioptila + -inz.\ A sub- 
g., written p4 event, Blackstone, Com., II, xxx. ‘amily of birds, represented by the genus Po- 


jib, dete ee sman, < z ionii 
ic man, & statesman, ^ 2. A ticket or warrant for money in the pub- lioptila, formerly referred to the Paridæ, now 


nolicy: See police, lie funds. [Eng.]—3. A form of gambling in associated with the sylviine Passeres. The bill 


pul tenham, Arte is muscicapine, with well-developed rictal bristles and ex- 


1 
olicia himself the cynosur 
und Poe, Tales, I. 2 


hay which bets are made on numbers to be drawn ils; i 
a ie Ais g posed nostrils; the tarsi are seutelate< th P 
aa 122. G. poliklinik; as by lottery. [U. S.]—Endowment policy. See en- the primaries are ten, the first of which E ae 
i iJ esie, Ph ñk) DREES: porte ten dowment.— Open policy, a policy of insurance in which wings are rounded; and the tail is graduated, The size 
oF eS in IK)” Sometimes Writes the value of the ship or goods insured is not fixed, but left is very small, and the coloration is bluish-gray above, white 
j t jig gif ‘a clinic S z be ascertained i atte ag We or i gun the subject roa the tail black, with white lateral feathers. 
Me ç. clinic.) A of insurance is not limited, so that other things may be poli tics (pol i-ér-sé’tiks =F 
igu E. 1 added from time to time.—Time policy, a policy of in- ape Pages >: Eee a Ha [=r fe 
5 surance in which the limits of the risk as regards time are ; AE PEENE tats ieee ; isi A 
s PM hich the limits of thestek z itiq TOHopKTIKÓC, concerning besieg 
rie E also policie, clearly specified, Valued policy. Sce the quotation, 198, < rorsopaytis, taker of cities, £ rozsopkew, 
Tay fg policie, < L.. po- A valued policy is one in which a value has been set besiege, < TOH, city, + EPOSA fence, inclosure.} 
Play, + see police, polity.) upon the property or interest insured, and inserted in the The art or science of besieging towns. De Quin- 
int J: public pusiness. Polley) te vale thus ee upon being in the nature il [Rare.] 
m 2 m Bie: seer ed damages, and so saves any carter precy of poliosis (pol-i-6’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. zoZiwor, a 
Ol thy ie governance Mpardoner's Tale, L 133. OSETR Ange’, on AnS, 33. making or becoming gray, < zo/wiv, make gray 
t thy nal Chaucer, eT Wagering policy, or wager policy, a pretended insur-  z9714¢, gray I fhol PEET z 
ling conduct, Or the principle ance founded on an ideal risk, where the insured has no Jct Se | n pathol., same as canitics. 
uh ‘ por course o be observed in conduct; interest in the thing insured, and can therefore sustain polipragmatickt,7. An obsolete form of poly- 
uh A one rineiples to + measures ortho line no loss by the happening of any of the misfortunes in- pragmatic. 
E te Pe vaystera of Meas arnment, sured against. Such insurances were often expressed by polish! (polish), v. [< ME. polischen, pollischen, 
Of f ter, go r } i 
x 4 seal! veh ruler, muster, oe hee the words “interest or nointerest.” Notwithstanding the polyshen, polschen, pullischen ulische: L 
ie y juet whic d pursues as best for the in- general principle that insurance isacontract of indemnity, ge) Bi -D I lijs TI 7 T PUNIRE EREE 
i ye iy adopts ant E as regards its foreign or such policies came in England to be held as legal contracts SCAEN = 0.p0 ijsten,< OF. (and F.) poliss- stem of 
A aP ithe country, * spirited foreign poli- at common law; and the gambling thus leg: ized became Certain parts of polir (> MLG. pollēren = MHG. 
eet tic affairs: OS) be Pih e United States; $% prevalent and abel that wager policies, as above polieren, pollieren, bollieren, pulieren, palieren, 
a | ete conmercial oG policy, N AA A A a Co ar =T a 
A + publie 7} se 5 z a = Da olere) = S i 5 ir = 
Don Ag of peace i irit, vnseen he sees , Wager Policies are such as are “ founded upon a mere >, Dan POTE Bp: per op por x Pg. 
ih £ As he is inces and their Policies. 2 hope and expectation, and without some interest,” and polir = lt. poure, puure, < L. polire, polish, 
ina Tho plots oh Eeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 1. “are objectionable as a species of gaming.” make smooth. Cf. polite.) I. trans. 1. To 
wih g aia policia at first, Balaams policie af- Angell, on Ins., § 55, p. 96. make smooth and glossy, as a surface of mar- 
fh e ION Purchas, Pilgrimage, P- 33. policy-book (pol’i-si-bik), n. In an insurance- ble, wood, etc., whether by rubbing or by coat- 
my ton and policy of MY ated toup- “office, a book in which the policies issued are mg yarn yest oit ee: porh aye: Bee 
mhe legis t Edward VI. had origins ed. Aa sntered or recorded ing is often done with the object of bringing out the 
Ivers thing tha | i Modern Hist., p. 322, Cnt COTO COs: rane Q 9 
Bo epo DOME Bolder wiebe u One vio ide ha ao RaT a 
lice Prudence or WIS&o: ET wis : ag, olds a policy or contract of insurance. Bryght y-pullished youre table knyve, semely in sygt to 
0w- Se piratej especially, worldly wisdom: as, policy-shop (pol’i-si-shop), n. A place for gam- rA A N 
a nesty 18 the best policy. ae bling by betting on the drawing of certain num- And thy spones fayre y-wasche; ye wote welle what y 
aa i Y yer of inituric whiche is done with fraude poe bers in a lottery. [U. S.] meenne. Babees Book (E. FE. T. 8.), p. 120. 
Oe izete is at this p prin ae cote pels practised policy-slip (pol’i-si-slip) n. The ticket given The whiteness and smoothness of the excellent parget- 
hose a ilit be but a little, it is called Senet F ate es Rar z S 4 snes z 7 g ing was a thing I much observed, being almost as even 
A T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 4. on a stake of money at a polic. -sho (U. S.J 
hare Sir T- Elyot, The Governour, il. 4. [2 SVAKO OL MOney au aoe P., LY. .] and polished as if it had been of marble. 
ieh In these days 'tis counted pollicie poliencephalitis (pol/i-en-sef-a-li’tis), n. Evelyn, Diary, Rome, Nov. 10, 1644. 
sty To vso Cie Whistle (E. E, T. S.), p. 94. Cs aL Tau E ae ae the brats 2. Figuratively, to render smooth, regular, uni- 
mitis, nfammation ot the gray matter e form, ete.; remove roughness, inelegance, ete. 
1 , 5 7 ’ 


timy Paicy at this time to thank you most heartily brain: applied to inflammation of the nuclei of 


nits : . 
1 i raw on a second. SE x ; rom; especially, a a d e. 
| its TRE VOC on i second. | ijg, origin of cranial nerves, and also to inflamma- from; especially, to make elegant and polit 
a er ’ ee cet f the cortex Also nolioéncephalitis 7 _Rules will help, if they be laboured and polished by prac- 
ah Tte politio nature of vice must be opposed by policy. PE oe aie Reiss PA pe a : ue il AS AA tice. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ti. 247. 
one, Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 18. EE See eios Poliencephalitis apea Such elegant entertainments as these would polish the 
tin 4 InScotland, the pleasure-grounds around a Same as ophthalmoplegia progressiva. See ophthalmoplegia. town into judgment in their sannana tator, No. 370. 
Min] wtleman’s or gentleman’s country house. [In poligar (pol’i-giir), n. [Also polligar, polygar, ; > leete SDAS S Ee 
a rimar mense is the place or bret within “ete.; ¢ Canarese pdlegara, Telugu palegadu, 3. T g peni A ees (pests [Slang.]-To pol- 
tih one has authority to administer affairs.’ Marathi pdleqar, Tami 2a ala atty ish off, nish off quickly, as a dinner, a contest, or an 
AR My father 1s just as fond of his policy and his gardens; E eae palanjakaran 8 Rosty adversary, etc. [Slang.] 
a itisto little for a policy, and it's more than a garden. Pera! ps toa ds ries a I fell them [the Sepoys] in against the wall, and told 
far | Mrs, Oliphant, Joyce, xvii. chief, generally of predatory habits, occupying some Sikhs who were riy to polish them of. This they 
liiy kley of pourboire. See pourboire.— Policy of the tracts more or less wild in the presidency of did immediately, shooting and bayoneting them. 
ral ae! il.-Syn. 2 and 3, Policy, Polity, address, Madras, India, or a follower of such a chieftain; W. H. Russell, Diary tn India, TE, 296. 
cae turacture of uy is now confined to the constitution now, nearly the same as zemindar. Yule and =Syn. 1. To burnish, furbish, brighten, rub up.—2, To 
inal Pennant, TE eee Ie nay be used of civil Burnell s= ME amon ik 
mk nent; mote often used of ecclesiastical gov- ; nahi z : ; . intrans. 1. To become smooth; receive 
gas Eats ‘Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ae poling (po’ling), n. [Verbal n. of polet, v.] 1. a gloss; take a smooth and glossy surfaces 
ied tue of the manage esbyterian polity. Policy has the The act of using a pole for any purpose.—2. ESD) i > 
at, stats pronouncement Of publio affairs: as, a certain A process used in toughening copper. It con- A kindof steel . . . which would polish almost as white 
Ke public polic ad by the courts as being con- gists in plunging a long pole of green wood (birch is pre- and bright as silver. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 849. 
lie | Umer senses policy hae raea a Meither a narrower nor ferred) into fhe fused metal on the floor of the refining 2, Figuratively, to become smooth, regular, 
a P's system of manage h. The narrower sense of furnace. This process reduces the oxid which the re- uniform, elegant, or olite 
S žali the lower sense n ment, especially wise manage- fined metal still holds, and brings the copper to what is pare Sean Oa z 
Pope's polii t worldly wisdom. č « rh pitch,” or i inable degree ELA Eet d 5 
TE Pope's policy w cunning or worldly wisd called “tough pitch,” or to the highest attainable degr polish! (polish), n. [< polish!,v.] 1 Smooth 
i. tbe set et have two Italian interests which of malleability. A Somewhat similar process, known by SS of surface, produced either by friction or 
| ete which thus aon otien, at the pleasure of the the same name, is employed in the refining of tin. by the application of some varnish, or by both 
by i F oS i Kom safety and influ- 3, In kort., the operation of scattering worm- means combined. Polish denotes a higher degree of 
a pia catlsm may be aa rod. to Inter. Law, § 44. casts on garden-walks with poles.—4. The smoothness than gloss, and often a smoothness uced 
a, AT based Se ere religious boards (collectively) used to line the inside of by the cava Gy fom Liquid, aa) T oes 
U or X ion of individua s ; y > hat 5 
to Whi € Dolley, gon. o ATE Evolutionist, P. 260. a Lunna] damn eg Cone pa a ee a ‘Another prism of clearer glass and better polish seemed F 
are Mia (ol Pane. the falling of the ear th or other oose me ona A Newton: Opticks! 4 
A RO Teduce i 5 [=Pg. policiar ; < policy}, —5. Cramming for examination; hard study. TE never seems to have occurred ta Wallen ihat ICAA ‘a 
te, order; regulate by laws; [College slang, U. S.J] _ oe substance of what you polish, and not the polish itself, 
rp hitat cause of ’ polioéncephalitis (pol’i-d-en-sef-a-li’tis), ”. that insures duration. ` Lowell, Study Windows, p. 398. 
i. pitos due yar for another nation, that is civil Same as ie oliencep halitis. E T 2 2. A substance used to give smoothness or to 
f tanith paicying an Bacon, Holy War, POliomyelepathy (pol Lott Gay a-thi), “help in giving smoothness to anysurface. See 
“Maria e EMUBL besom eruo tunting of this your new NL., ¢ Gr. moh. Sal gray, E HVE“, perth A French polish, varnish-polish, etc., below.—3. 
A ae Special l Rules for regulating -rabia, < xabeiv, 2d aor. of rdoxew, suf oF ae Smoothness; regularity; elegance; refinement; 
$ i pe anes, 2s pl. poli owell, Letters, iv. 7. pathos.) Disease of the gray matter of the especially, elegance of style or manners. 
A yp il, poliey Pa Policies (-siz). spinal cord. E Wha i 
i] E Spot D: Póliza, a aR E: poliomyelitis (pol’i-G-mi-ei'tis), n. [NL., ¢ aera EE EE repiaee 
e A me fil ticket, foce Policy, = It. polizza, Gr. onde, gray, + Heie er Of aall Addison, Cato, i. 4. 
l ` m, Inet t, a facet policy, = Sw. Li a to) of tie gray pattog of ihe D As for external polish, or mere courtesy of manner, he 
N cum, polt: um, poletum . cord.—Anterior poliomyeli DME never possessed ni COLeKaL ucated bear. 
ta ae ha, pl jo egium, e ROE anterior horns, an the gray patei of the spinal cord. In i: Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance iy. 
N i, 2 is} of $ ti ntile li 
i A chan 325, with mace e Gt: Tožimtoxov, Polioptila (pol--op’tils), n. [NL (Solato, ria ious melal Preuch polish. "(A losy sur. 
3 tg À, a (arvy-) y olds or leaves, < 1854), < Gr. mode, gray, + zríżov, wing, =E. face produced by shellac dissolved in alcohol or : : 
Baa Which Dtych, ete T” old, leaf, < zro- feather.) ‘An isolated genus of oscine passer- liquid, applied with abundant friction. Ma ee 
. Siop, À a pe -| 1. A writt no ge ae ) ily Polioptilinæ; Plication prepared by dissolving gum-shellac in 3 
is, BAY a centage) Compan en con- jne birds, typical of the subfamily Potop $ or an imitation of this. It is applied with 
5 88 in gree tain y, or partyen- the American gnatcatchers: so called from rag, and the surface is then rubbed very t 


| Svent M the Sum on certai i A i 
nt 9 Case o aim contin- - edgings of the wings. P. cæruleais the operation being usually repeated two or thr 
Si ot oat a f fire or shipwreck, in the hoani & denen, a very common small migratory Shoe-polish, a liquid or pasty compound 1 
Sy tt ed sume? on the condition of insectivorous bird of eastern parts of the United States applied to the surface of leather and rubbed 
| SaLe risk or percentage and Canada. P. plumbea inhabits the southwestern United imparts to the leather a black and 
1 OF Certain porte oe the Stites P. melanura and about ten others are found in lish, plumbago, ora com 
. Periodical pay- to ol America. Also called Culicivora. See b: derable ingredie 


warmer parts with benzin or a similar liquid, 


cut under gnatcatcher. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


2, Same as Polish checkers. 


y ish, hess? 
onari aranghta poli brooke, Fool of Quality. 
8. A highly ornamental breed of the domestic 
hen, characterized especially by the large glob- 
ular crest, and in most varieties having also 
a full muff or beard. Among the principal varieties 
are the white, the silver-, gold-, and buff-laced, and the 
white-crested black Polish, the last presenting an espe- 
cially striking appearance from the contrast of their large 
white crests and glossy-black body-plumage. 
polishable (pol’ish-a-bl), a. [<polish1 + -able.] 
Capable of takinpi poish: thus, marble is pol- 
ishable, and may be defined as a polishable crys- 
talline limestone. 
polished (pol’isht), p. a. 1. Made smooth by 
polishing. (a) Smooth; perfectly even: as, polished 
Nate-glass. (b) Made smooth and lustrous by friction or 


covering with polish or varnish. See cut under con- 
aber 


Fro that Temple, towardes the Southe, right nyghe, is 
the Temple of Salomon, that is righte fair and wel pol- 
lisscht, Mandeville, Travels, p. 88. 
Gentleman in white pantaloons, polished boots, and Ber- 
lins. Forster, Dickens, II. 259. 
2. Having naturally a smooth, lustrous surface, 
like that produced by polishing; specifically, 
in entom., smooth and shining, 
metallic luster. 

Bright polish'd amber precious from its size, 

Or forms the fairest fancy could devise, 

Crabbe, Works, I. 110. 

8. Brought by training or elaboration to a con- 
dition void of roughness, irregularity, imper- 
fections, or inelegances; carefully elaborated ; 
especially, elegant; refined; polite. 

The lonians were a people the most polished after 
the Egyptians. Bruce, Source of the Nie L 498. 
The frivolous work of polished idleness, 

Sir J. Mackintosh, Works, I. 235, 
Those large and catholic types of human nature which 


Sir Gawayne and the Green Kni particularly, the dust produced in cutting =| 
polisher ORAE Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 2393. hard precious stones, ES saved, and used Polite bodies, a8 looking paS ienoctusl system, pi! 
ae r), n. One who or that which for arming tools in lapidary work. Cun ners mee A je 
p fically — (a) A workman whose occu; polishing-slate (pol’ish-in -slāt),n. 1. Aslate, ished, refined, or elegant Pirteous: eam 
the of wood, marbl pa- p & , 2. Polished, pred; co theif 
skill of the polisher Nee e, orother substances. usually gray or yellow, composed of microscopie ñer, or behavior; wolni of persons (pi ra 

te Mine the colours, infusoria, found in the coal-measures of Bohe- plaisant; obliging? SA rg, polite soley? 

ison, Spectator, No, 215, mia and in Auvergne in France, and used for eae or behavior, etC.: aS, ‘a 
ded form, used for polishing glass, marble, and metals.—2. Akind “I rery polite. most EPEn ur 

covers, f whet: í ? ores olehi was very } “a js reckoned the Me ing inm 

of whetstone used for sharpening or polishing Mhe court of Turin is re reason of is a 

the edges of tools after grinding onarevolving polite of any in Italy; OM) magnificent, pohnh t“ 
grindstone. z z Ge T could not see x Rema ‘ks sans ery uns 
and are POlishing-snake (pol’ish-ing-snak), x. A kind a: Panes creel to he ati gous wo 
stages of the operation Ot Serpentine quarried near the river Ayr in Heis just Pont deal of B00 rman, Jen ving 
into stri) Tider ek peouang, and formerly used for polishing the nery me fined in style, ot ons 
5 and surfaces of litho; hi : refine ied tO PS pelles 

presen + Sie graphic stones. shed or r “Ty apple ib 

the molding polishing-stone (polish-ing-ston), x. Sameas 3. ou TE now rarely itore (that 3 
k) n. A tum- polishing-slate.— Bine polishing-stone, a dark slate  volite learning; / te spl pa 
light articles aa ‘orm density, used by jewelers, clock-makers, silver- 2 ee) soithe most lua ies 
ishin -pow- character to the Saet Arone; i aa SS Dr k of the finest are asmany tin the als 
. er and of coarser e Some of al 2 jen! a 

3 ttrition See honestone and honel. 3 Greek wr! ters aro i nd Bnglish som Der get b 
is Poushing-tin (pol’ish-ing-tin), n. A thin plate of French, trou rch s 
of tinned iron, usually the full size of the leaf, vo) had. LOU wit the P(e nee 
tis- placed between the cover and first leaf and be- a the politer eater oneal sath uel 
f ne or | jaa 
ae LiteratUle remit cut ginh 
he study of polite prts. CC panty ke: 

; the lih jegu, pof 
smooth. include a)l tl polite, © ntlemanl g duty 
ʻish-ing-hwāãl), n. 1.A _ 2, Cicih courtly, Be gulls 
ed with some kind of abrasive anio gracious, es one 
Paper, emery, corundum, etc., and literally, 


rons a 
3 black and pol- polishing-hammer (pol ish-ing-ħham’ Or) n A Be ; 
with a broom or a a T polish, povieh pro- Pamor with a polished face, for the fine dress- een for smoot i Polite 
> ished surtae to {ron p ish which covers the solid sub- ihe of motal plates. Com- aving its por 1E Tough 
ueu ny gont mr varni t coat, as distinguished from 18 SNAN = Cotton, op p Meter eo iriga 
tanco with a hich | s fin ‘to fill the pores only and pare Dlanishing- pan iba He ringin or othor soft Overeq va 
Bt nurtas to uniform smoothness.—Wax-pol- polishing-iron (pol’ish-ing- prea 8 partly Polis} Smooth} tth Teg i 
EE tA glosgy surface produced by the application of irern), 7, 1. A burnishing- cor! Polish, Polished gy titig pihen pal 
BAS aoe of wax and some liquid in cl dba tool for polishing the covers 2 h ent (po Hak Mery jaces to tia A 
es paruy etea eA REO] he paste by of books.—2. A laundr pulim = Polish 4 manent), na (idee tne 
stant rubbing, and frequent i ir for polishing shirt- Mha. nto = Pr, moet: Gen KONA 
y roduced. E 3 iron I Ths eae B. DOlime,, LP, s` OF. paete 
he G APER) a8 and n [< Pole? + ~isl1. fronts, collars, cuffs, and oth- ia a of POLST ng MO < Te Ping Pin 
Fg) 7 Jpolsch G. Polnisch, Sw. Dan. Polsk, ey starched pieces. It some- z p ished, e, The dimen, SS 
+ Polda. Polish.) I, a. Pertaining to Poland, times has a convex face. dont? mind nothing Onditi, 2] 
Pol. Polski, Polish.] I. a. Pertam tants uae Anhang eney conld be, op aS Of try ON Of pet 
ountry of Europe, or to its inhabitants: polishing-jack (pol’ish-ing- the labour of seargete, withoyg destin 
Polish berry, Porphyrophora polonica, à bark-louse or iak), n, A polishing-machine Merhouse, Apolon IE Alter jet he palid Vittne 
Poeh snE very similar to the kermes-berry, menne a armed with a lignum-vitæ [Rare in i pee Learnin ime aa 
kind of cochineal ure a oe acauehts. slicker, for polishing leather its polish-powdet” Senses, 8 (1653), m5 ty 
ae, oe polish manna, Sameas manna-seds. when considerable pressure ni Ž, pol- polishing-pory C Olish ta 
TI, n. 1. The language of the Poles. Itisa js required. Æ. H. Knight. a Polissoir (F, 0" 
Slavic language belonging to the He ae polishing-machine (pol’ish-ing-ma-shén’), n. polish: See polis) 
ly allied to Bohemian (Czech), and is spo sia, and A machine which operates a rubbing-surface ment consisting 
1 000 persons in western Russia, eastern Prussia, an eanne tola polish the surfaces of aes with i sist; 
eastern Austria, or bringing to a polls surfaces of mate- ith a rod of 


polishing-mill (pol’ish-ing-mil), n. 


but without polishing-paste (pol’ish-ing-past), n. Polish of 


: pouenig 


polishing; whiting for cleaning and polishing 
mirrors and window-glass; corundum, emery, 
and the dust of diamonds, sapphires, and rubies 
for lapidaries’ work; corundum, emery, pum- 
ice-stone, rottenstone, chalk, rouge, and whit- 
ing for metals; and pumice-stone for wood. 


F rhi ik its vari 5 ` £ aries of paper cells in shelt p : 
P a ered mas ae E tfcrs tian ean ong, aa 
Hs eat ol Prose Works, I. 121. surface are generally called Lenea ERO EDIN Tra common European species. P. rubiginosu 
Be [Shattesbury’s) cold and monotonous though ex- Specifically—2,. Same as plate-powder. uct North America, F. poli=Sp- plido = BE 
g y polished dissertations haye fallen into general ishines (pol’isha s „ polite (põ-līit’), « [=F.7 Vius, polished, 
Neglect and find few readers and exercise no influence, POHShings (pol’ish-ingz), n. pl. The fine par- lido = It. pulito, polito, < L. poli iJ 
; Lecky, Rationalism, I. 199, “Cles removed from a surface by polishing; Lease ie polie, polish: sce poliski: 
t. Purified; absolved. particularly, the dust produced in polishing ar- Po <m@oth; lustrous; bright. idee 
T halde the polysed of that plygt, & pured as cl ticles made from precious metals, which is PoR ears ‘te mayster prepared in tyme 
As thou hadeg neuer fort thou wat saved, and reduced agai ete form: _. Where there isa perfeyte mayster PAE die and ela, 
a en thou watg fyrst 3 reduce eam to concrete form; the brightnes of . . Science Appereth dr nour i 


also 
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rials or articles to which a polish is desired to 
be given, as in polishing metals, stone, glass, 
wood, horn, or articles made from these or 


The flattener n 


other materials. The rubbing may be reciprocatory $7, Or rod of iron pèPPlics anothe 

or rotary ; or it may be irregular, as where small arti Fd wood. on furnished at the ena fatten a 
are polished by the tumbling process, in a rotating Polistes ( a lista Glas With a bot 
der containing abrasive or smoothing substances. Spe- LGI 703 po-lis téz), n. [NI ‘making pg 
cifically —(a) A machine for grinding and polishing plate- ` 72: ToAaTýc, founder ieee (Latreille Bu 
glass. In one form of glass-polishing machine, the plate ® city, < (ç, a city: a CIty, < roie 30), 
is supported on a bed which has a slow reciprocating Social wasps of the fa Seo police.) N bul 
motion, and the polishing is effected by rubbers carried long-bodied DIARIR amily Vespidz 3 Benus of 
in a frame moved by a reciprocating arm. The rubbing- i ic lack Species with « i containing 
surfaces are of felt. Moist sand and afterward different t lomen and Wings folding; Bu peduncle, 
grades of emery are used for grinding. The polishing- 1e abdomen subsessile or subpett R se. Th hi 
powder is Venetian pink, and is used with water. ‘The A olate, ong, and fe au 
final polish is given by hand with tripoli, crocus, or dry s m 


utty-powder. (b) In stone-working, a polishing-bed. (¢) 

n agri, and milling, a machine for removing Dy tritura- 
tion the inner cuticle of rice or barley; a whitening-ma- 
chine. (d) In cotton-manuj., a machine for smoothi 
burnishing cotton threads by brushing after the siz 
(e) In wood-working, a machine for smoothing wood sur- 
faces, employing an emery-wheel, or a wheel armed with 
sand-paper or emery-paper. 


A lap of 
metal (lead, iron, or copper), leather, list, or 
wood used by lapidaries in polishing gems. 
Thus we have the slitting-mill, the roughing-mill, the 
smoothing-mill, and the polishing-mill, all generally of 
metal. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 197. 


any kind made in the form of a past 
-powder (pol’ish-ing-pou’dér), n. 1. 
Any pulverized material used to impart a 
smooth surface by abrasive or wearing action, 
as corundum, emery, Venetian pink, crocus, 
tripoli, putty-powder, or oxid of tin for gl 
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Polistes rubiginosus. a, wasp; 6, nest. 


blique abore; 
and the metathorax as long ns broad, and ol j 
the basal nervure joins the kaain 20 Ea e 
stigma. Itisalarge genus of variable apec ees, i 


Sir T. Elyot, The 


SUM SSR eT a a a a a e Ta 


polite 


observant of the 


don? I say 

not rue ick to do and say 

reours®, OF Polite applies to 

tar, i Who has & higher t AS 

heag <3 of manners + rerh : 
fey iv more aiite, though much 
; o civili 2 word for the pean g 
k en tne, on 

$ e: ch beio! gi 

as ot politeness woefully respect- 
fa E who no exhibits a union of 
Ri Ne The word applies 
7 say tion. Urbane, literally 
ti Bia s which is not only 


of potent nd agreeable. Com- 
h ed, or 


ar y being 
3 t, o pleases by s it 
ji one wi personal prefercnecs g 
Si te by Yag, Dut generally doesnot. See 
fay 2 


ha, 4 è 
? t mer 7 
2 aprit f sober life, 

Aman or Teil to his wife. 

ș friend, ani i. of Horace, II. ii, 189. 
ê, 


gl 
‘i hi 
pondo! Pope ke you as many bows 


] ma z 
Voli uire shal ‘tier for a week. 
try € a courticr N 0 
ible oe would 8erV gison, Spectator, No. 119. 
Oty] lf she bore 
en herselt 
flat. pike a Ver aT rourteous Was to all. 


; is, Earthly Paradise, II. 303. 
ot, to me 

d abus d—in fact, 

q the wo) 


ck of ye and VITI. 109. 


dt) a] ; complaisant presence, and 
t) mvt wm o orti without a enaka i foe 
ii i ir, or her beau eyes, Y - 
i eb her blondo hair, on Pipella, Venetian Life, xx. 
of nop hee " i 
hing clin vt. [<L politus, pp- of polire, 
late ptet isht, v] TO polish; refine. 
bare pba: ae F: which polite men’s spirits, and 
Hh) Those Ehe uneasiness of life. 


gop abate th 


fi y (po-lit"li), adv. 
plished surface. litely paved were 

i ly Walks politely paved w oe 

The eeN ater. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 195. 

9, Ina polite manner with elegance of man- 
en; courteously. 
"ness (pò-it'nes), n. 1. The character of 
: Fong polite; smoothness; polish; finish; ele- 
ance. 
Here was the famous Dan. Heinsius, whom I so long’d 
wie as well as the Elzivirian printing house and shop, 
rand for the politeness of the character and editions 
delat he has publish’d through Europe. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 
Nis, persons of quality of the softer sex, and such of 
gens have spent their timein well-bred company, shew 
tst this plain, natural way, without any study or 
lelge of grammar, can carry them to a great degree 
idezance and politeness in the language. 
Locke, Education, § 168. 
2 Gool breeding; polish or elegance of mind 
it manners; refinement; culture; ease and 
poet behavior or address; courteousness; 
‘aplisanee; obliging attentions. 


Ray, Works of Creation, i. 
1t. Smoothly; with a 


0} 
i All the me i % - 

the d en of wit and politeness were immediately u 

ii (oan indignation. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol 

ê! ‘relzner is very apt to conceiv id igno 

a Mor politeness of a vats ean idea of the igno- 
o ta nation from the tur i - 

jin “onuments and inscriptions. Snor mere pub 


ddison, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 


iteneas in his sullen rage, d 
before Miss Kecldar. e 


Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xv. 


fined as benevolence in small 
Macaulay, Samuel Johnson. 


urbanity, suavity, courtli- 


Kereetting ga 
‘othe pation 


Pili 
it tae has heen well de 
“0.2 Court 
» Courtes 
ie Si sy, civility, 
Ol-i-tes’), n. 


4) fits, Ct. pula» [< F. politesse = Pg. 
i k ® poles) Ue < pulito, po- 


peated y 
i Mer his mlin tesenting him with 


Sterne, § a single sous, mere- 


i “tik entimental Journey, p. 37. 
: Oe Tes a. ormon 
Olitien rop gy Politique = Sp. po- 
y Doli (sf D. G. politisch = Sw. 
5 otilicus, < Gr, TrontztKoc, of 


the State, civic, 
¢, & city: see po- 


i Š nE itique = 
Pe. Tt. polizi - politique = Sp. 
politic i A 
E a a po itici < ML. politicus, m., < 


: = Pg. It. politica = 
i a aa Politik, < T. politica, 
” nee of politics, neut. pl 
: Ars, politics: ; 
i perros fem. or neut. 
5 sen to the state: see 
: ining to politics 
ernment ; Hae to do 
j: h I wil 
; Lread potitie authors 


Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 17 
to oi DEEN . 5. 174, 
a “il as distinguished 

Yaflairs; civil; politi- 
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When the Orater shall practize his schollers in the ex- 


ercize thereof, he shall chiefly do yt in Orations made in 
English, both politique and militare. 


Sir H. Gilbert, ieena Elyzabethes Achademy (E. E. T. 8., 
[extra ser., IIL i. 2). 
He made Religion conform to his politick interests, 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ti. 
Hence—3t. Of or pertaining to officers of 
state; official; state. 


I hope 
We shall be call'd to be examiners, 
Wear politic gowns garded with copper Jace, 
Making great faces full of fear and office. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iii. 2. 
4. That constitutes the state; consisting of 
citizens: as, the body politie (that is, the whole 
body of the people as constituting a state). 
We, . . . the loyal subjects of . . . King James, .. . 
do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politick, 
Covenant of Plymouth Colony, in New England's Memo- 
{rial, p. 37. 
5, Existing by and forthe state; popular; con- 
stitutional. 


The politic royalty of England, distinguished from the 
government of absolute kingdoms by the fact that it is 
rooted in the desire and institution of the nation, has its 
work set in the task of defence against foreign foes in the 
maintenance of internal peace. Stubbs, Const. Hist., $365. 
6. In keeping with policy; wise; prudent; 
fit; proper; expedient: applied to actions, 
measures, ete. 

This land was famously enrich’d 
With politic grave counsel. 
Shak., Rich. ITI., ii. 3. 20. 

It would be politic to use them with ceremony. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 

Pillage and devastation are seldom politic, even when 
they are supposed to be just. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 130. 
7. Characterized by worldly wisdom or erafti- 
ness; subtle; crafty; scheming; cunning; art- 
ful: applied to persons or their devices: as, a 
politic prince. 

I have flattered a lady; I have been politic with my 
friend, smooth with mine enemy. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 46. 
Carthaginian Hanniball, that stout 
And politicke captaine. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

It is not quite clear that Xenophon was honest in his 
credulity ; his fanaticism was in some degree politic. 

Macaulay, History. 
Body politic. See def. 4 and bedy.=Syn. 6 and 7. Dis- 
creet, wary, judicious, shrewd, wily. Political goes with 
politics and the older meaning of polity; politic chiefly 
with the lower meaning of policy. See policy. 

II. n. A politician. 

Every sect of them hatha diverse posture, or cringe, by 
themselves, which cannot but move derision in worldlings 
and depraved politics, who are apt to contemn holy things. 

Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. 1887). 

political (p6-lit’i-kal), a. and n. [= Pg. politi- 

cal; as politic + -al.] I, a. 1. Relating or per- 

taining to polities, or the science of government; 

treating of polity or government: as, political 
authors. 

The malice of political writers, who will not suffer the 
best and brightest of characters. . . totakea single right 
step for the honour or interest of the nation. ie 

Junius, Letters, iii. 
2. Possessing a definite polity or system of gov- 
ernment; administering a definite polity. 

The next assertion is that, in every independent political 
community, that is, in every independent community nei- 
ther in a state of nature on the one hand nor a state of 
anarchy on the other, the power of using or directing the 
irresistible force stored up in the society resides in some 
person or combination of persons who belong to the so- 


ciety themselves. 2 
7 Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 358. 


3. Relating to or concerned in publie policy and 
the management of the affairs of the state or 
nation; of or pertaining to civil government, or 
the enactment of laws and the administration 
of civil affairs: as, political action; political 
rights; a political system; political parties; a 
political officer. 
The distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
EIC by: portec mon aa by pecan m 
are Lor e 
tellectual freedom, had lost al S scat seas ee Edom. 


yithi territory which appears on the map as a 

eae oe inet was a mine difference of political 

conditions; all that apps goorranticaly as the province 

inci: tion. 

was notin the ja io teins EERE 

4+. Politic; sagacious; prudent; artful; skil- 
ful. 

ject with all m; itical brain yet. 

I cannot beget a project y Dental: j xe F 


Orth 1 in political economy, that school 
of hodor aonana tollows the doctrines laid down by 
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caliph 


Sige eS oe et cee 


politician 


Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. $ Mill, and the : 
Political arithmetic, See arithmetic. Politica as 
sessments. “ce asseement.— Political economist, one 
who is versed in political economy; a teacher or writer on 
ic subjects; an economist.— Political econom: 
nce of the laws and conditions which regulate t) e 
production, distribution, and consumption of all products, 
necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, that have an ex- 
changeable value; the science of the material welfare of 
human beings, particularly in modern society, considered 
with reference to labor, and the production, distribution 
and accumulation of wealth. It includes a knowledge ot 
the conditions which affect the existence and prosperity of 
useful industry, and the laws or generalizations which are 
deduced from an observation of the relations between 
the industrial and commercial methods of a people and 
their prosperity and physical well-being. The principal 
topics discussed in political economy are —(1) Binor dn- 
cluding the distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive labor), wages, increase of population (or the Mal- 
thusian doctrine), production on a large or on a small 
scale, strikes, ete.; (2) capital, including interest, risk, 
wages of superintendence, credit, ete.; (3) rent; (4) money, 
or the circulating medium of exchange; (5) competition 
and governmental interference with the natural course of 
trade ; (6) value, including price, cost of production, and 
the relative demand and supply ; (7) international trade, 
including the questions of free trade and protection; (8) 
the influence of government upon economic relations; and 
(9) the progress of civilization. Political geography. 
See geography.— Political law, that part of jurispru- 
dence which relates to the organization and polity of 
states, and their relations to each other and to their citizens 
and subjects.—Political liberty, power, ctc. See the 
nouns.— Political science, the science of polities, in- 
cluding the consideration of the form of government, of 
the principles that should underlie it, of the extent to 
which it should intervene in public and private affairs, 
of the laws it establishes considered in relation to their 
effects on the community and the individual, of the inter- 
course of citizen with citizen as members of a state or 
political community, ete.— Political verse, in medizral 
and modern Greek poetry, a verse composed without re- 
gard to quantity and always having an accent on the next 
to the last syllable. The name is especially given to a 
verse of fifteen syllables, an accentual iambic tetrameter 
catalectic, Lord Byron has compared with this measure 
the English line, 


“ A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters,” 
This is the favorite meter in modern Greek poetry. Po- 
litical in this connection means ‘common,’ ‘usual,’ ‘ordi- 
nary.’=Syn. See politic. f 

II. n. 1. A political officer or agent, as dis- 
tinguished from military, commercial, and dip- 
lomatic officers or agents; specifically, in India, 
an officer of the British government who deals 
with native states or tribes and directs their 
political affairs.—2. A political offender or 
prisoner. 

As the politicals in this part of the fortress are all per- 
sons who have not yet been tried, the [Russian] Govern- 
ment regards it as extremely important that they shall 
not have an opportunity to secretly consult one another. 

G. Kennan, The Century, XX XV. 525, 
politicalism (p0-lit’i-kal-izm), n. [< political 
+ -ism.] Political zeal or partisanship. a 
politically (po-lit’i-kal-i), adv. 1. In a politi- 
cal manner; with relation to the government 
of a nation or state; as regards politics.— 2t. 
In a politie manner; artfully; with address; 

politicly. 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
busiers, with their horsemen. Knolles, Hist. Turks. 

politicaster (põ-lit’i-kas-tèr), n. [= Sp. It. po- 
liticastro; as politic, n., + -aster.] A petty poli- 
tician; a pretender to political knowledge or 
influence. 

We may infallibly assure our selvs that it will as wel 
agree with Monarchy, though all the Tribe of Aphorismers 
and Politicasters would perswade us there be secret and 
misterious reasons against it. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

politician (pol-i-tish’an), n. anda. [Formerly 

also polititian, polititien; < F. politicien, a poli- 

tician; as politie +-ian.] I. n. 1. One who is 

versed in the science of government and the art 
of governing; one who is skilled in polities. 

The first polititiens, deuising all expedient meanes for 
th’ establishment of Common wealth, to hold and containe 
the people in order and duety. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 

He is the greater and deeper politician that can make 
other men the instruments of his will and ends. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 169. 
2. One who occupies himself with polities; one 
who devotes himself to public affairs or to the 
promotion of the interests of a Political pang 
one who is Practically intereste 
a bad sense, one who concerns himsel 
public affairs not from patriotism or pul 
spirit, but for his own profit or that of 
friends, or of a clique or party. 5 
aaae ake Heese a modern pol 
q and mo e sufferance 
neo to the length of that foot that is 
necks; how rapine may serve itself with | 
ourable pretences of publi 
be brought under the 
will: in which attempt | 


in politics; in 
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politician aed 
„direct orindi- ing and distributing public patronage, so far as 
erfioial colour of reputation by alt meane aise of hon- tha possession of offices may depend upon the 


i : 
vash over the unsightly bruise © n lar r 
cee bo gotten to WA Milton, Reformation in Ends i political opinions or political services of indi- 


Ape. where factions run high, is paratos not viduals; henee, in an anal sense, the aes 
for the whole people, but iy iN ou SEO Cone. Hist. and intrigues of polit ical parties, or of cliques 
7 Rodan ETE to bean eager OT individual politicians: as, the newspapers 
ion y ea Tanoda of Ethics, p. 459. were full of polities. ] a 
N oliti e amon: apettyandgen- When we say that two men are talking polities, we often 
3} A politie or crafty person; a rickst ay mean that they are wrangling about some mere party ques. 
erally an unscrupulous schemer; & trickster. fion. mero party ques 
The Diuell . , . was noted s to boa greedic purener I always hated politics in the ordinary sense of th 


is a politician in purchasing that and Iam not likely to grow fonder of them. 
of newes and so famous 2 2 but an obscure village, X Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int, 


e word, 


Hel, which at tho beginning was bu OE a ie 
Pe ee Oyen Perce Penilesse, p.9. 8, Political opinions; party connection or pref- 
3 ose very essence lies in this, thathe erence. 


Politics, like religion, are matters of faith on which rea- 
son says as little as possible. Froude, Sketches, p. 85. 
olitient, 2. See polician. 

Soe he ts b : 
ay in. SEC CER olitique (pol-i-ték’), n. [< F. politique: see pol- 
South, Sermons (1787), T. 824. zie] In French hist., 2 member of a party, 
a politician of Jow aims aa mo; formed soon after the massacre of St. Bar- 
CE aie rents of auch tholomew (1572), which aimed at the reconcili- 
men.=Syn. 1 and 2, This word has degenerated so as gen- ation of the Huguenots and the Catholics. 
At Court three great parties were contending for power 


erally to imply that tho person busies himself with parti- 
zanship, low arts, and petty management, leaving the inthe King’s name— the Guises, the Reformers, and the 
Politiques. Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 21, 


enlightened and high-minded service of the state to the 
i j i; 2 od 
m. Aman, however, would not properly be calle A arty, the Politiques of Zurope—the ling. 
lish, that is, and the Germans — sent help to Henry, by 


t ability in pub- 
means of which he was able to hold his own in the north- 
west and south-west throughout 1591. 


The politician, iss anything that he apprehends for 


l so 


a stato of liberty as lay 


to provide elbow-room 
ibant it, and have its free pl 


Pot-house politician, 
tives ; a professional polit 
often venal: so called from t 


a statesman unless he were also of eminen 
lic affairs. 
The Eastern politicians never do anything without the 
opinion of the astrologers on the fortunate moment. . . . eto Dr TX: Sii 
smen of a more judicious prescience look for the for- ae a 3 ei - IX. 564, 
tunate moment too; but they seek it, not in the conjunc- polititioust, 4. [For *politicious, < politic + 


tions and oppositions of planets, but in the conjunctions “_joy5,] Politic: crafty. 


and oppositions of men and things. __ a The polititious Walker 
Burke, To a Member of the Nat. Assembly, 1701. By an intreague did quail them again. 


II. a. 1}. Politic; using artifice. Undaunted Londonderry (Child's Ballads, VII. 249), 
Your ill-meaning politician lords. Milton, S. A., L 1195. politizet (pol'i-tiz), v. [< polit-y + -ize.] I, 
2. Of or pertaining to politicians or their meth- “intrans. 1. To play the politician; act in a 
ods. [Rare.] politic manner. 
A turbulent, discoloured, and often unsavory sea of po- Let us not, for feare of a scarecrow, or else through ha- 
litical or rather politician quasi-social life. tred to be reform’d, stand hankering and politizing when 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 155. God with spread hands testifies to us. S 
politicise, v.i, See politicize. ees Reformation in Eng., ii. 
Politicist (pd-lit’i-sist), n. [< politic + -ist.] II. trans. To educate in polities or in polity ; 
A student or observer of politics; one who make a politician or politicians of. [Rare.] 
writes upon subjects relating to politics. Its inhabitants [the state's] must be politized, for they 
[Rare.] {according to Feuerbach], all of them, constitute the polis. 
politicize (p6-lit/i-siz), v. i; a and pp: po- Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 116. 
liticized, ppr. politicizing. [¢ politic + -ize.] polituret (pol'i-tūr), n. [= D. politoer, polituur 
To occupy one’s self with politics; discuss po- “= G. Dan. politur = Sw. politur, polityr, < OF. 
litical questions. Also spelled politicise. politure = Pg. polidura = It. politura, pulitura, 
But while I am politicising, T forget to tell you half the < L. politura, a polishing, < polire, polish: see 
pepet or my letter. Walpole, To Mann (1758). (Davies.) polishl.] Polish; the gloss given by polishing. 
cpap ark sophists he Boat voin pareo cin io The walls are brick, plasterd oyer wth such a composi- 
sok po’ sa : V., LI. (11. tion as for strength and politure resembles white marble. 
pony, (pol ge), adv. Ina politic manner; Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 
artfully; cunningly. - polity (pol‘i-ti), n. [< F. politie, polici 
IRRA A ors a . . olicie, ete., < 
Bau Hoch n. Ki Sp. politico = It, politico, a poli- S polite, < Geel. monty Salles the ere. 
Bone, oN bei 2 ales politician ; hence, one see policy, thesame word in another form.] 1. 
t n guided by considerations of Government; form, system, or method of gov- 
policy rather than principle. ernment: as, civil polity ; lesiasti li 
He is counted cunning, a meere politi ti aeaa uae ccolosiastical polity. 
g Waco, a time-server, To our purpose therefore the name of Church-Polity will 


an hypocrite. 
Top. Gauden, Tears of the Church P. 256, (Davi better serve, because it containeth both government and 
» p- 256. (Davies.) also whatsoever besides belongeth to the ordering of the 


Politics (polictiks), n., [Early mod. E. politicks, Church in public. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 1. 
polytykes ; p -of politic (see -ics).] 1. The scj- They alledge 1. That the Church government must be 
ence or practice of government; the regula- conformable to the civill politie. 

ion and government of a nation or state for Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
: a pe euen of its safety, peace, and pros- 2: Any body of persons forming a community 
and the 


Politics, in its widest extent, is both the science S0Verned according to a recognized system of 
government.— 3}. Policy; arf; management; 
scheme. 


y: 
the art of government, or the science wh 
ose 

s ie regulation of man in alll his relations as the neka 
a a and the application of this science. In other 
5 ae aio theory and practice of sopeaintng, the ends 

as possible. Thi 
rises have been alee 


It was no polity of court, 
Albe the place were charmed, 
To let in earnest, or in sport, 
So many Toves in, armed. t 
Ji Beauty. 
Sarn 1. See policy, onson, Masque of y 


politzerize (pol’it-sér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
politzer ized, ppr. politzerizing. (Named after 
Adam Politzer, of Vienna.] To inflate the 
Eustachian tube and tympanum of, by blowing 
into the anterior nares while the way down the 
pharynx is closed by the patient’s swallowing 
at the instant of inflation. Alsó spelled polit- 

which Utilitarians are apt to 1 ZOTE: 

poani a kinds, and t e temon polivet, n. A Middle English form of pulley. 

sa wn to pass oyer POlk1t, v. A Middle English form of pokel. 
thods of Ethics; p. 459, POLk?, x. [Cf.pooll.] A pool. [Old and prov. 


ik? (polk), v. i. [< F. potker, dance the pol- 
1 polka, polka: see polka.) To dance a 
- [Collog.] 
Gwendolen says she will not waltz or polk. A 
2 George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xi. 
Polka (poli), n. [< F. polka = G. polka, a 
Gal tee A; 80 called with ref, to the half-step preva- 
public opinion half, R: it, < Bohem. pulka, half; cf. Pol. pol, 
| obtain: dance Kp olovina, ahalf.| 1. A lively round 
which originated in Bohemia about 1830, 
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practical politics, or 


gri Collection, Haridwar 
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AE tiedot (põl’ki aot 
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Spots, 
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E. po 
+ polle, A n 
the head, top 
the head, = 
cording to s 
Sowll, ete,; accordi 
Occasional int i 
Icel. kollr, to 
crown of the } 
ef. Ir. coll, head 
mit: ef. kill, E 
in comp. c a 
ah pee telpol, ete f 
by e 


Connects 
ki “at, the ga ectig 


head of a n animal 


And preyen for 

the, pol bi 
pe Pen Pi 
Tis beard was as wh 
All flaxen was his 


owman (B) xi, s, 


hite as snow, 


poll, 
Shak., Hamlet, iv, 


Have y 
Of all the voices tha? wal a 
Set down by the poll? 
You shall sometimes se 
7 £ see a 
tation, and observe a forbiddi 
wie person he is going to salu 
Í his neck 
of his neck. Steele Spectator, No, 4 


Hence—2, A person, an indivi 
ated in a list—8, An a ae 
of heads or persons, as for the imposition olo 
poll-tax, or the list or roll of those who Mo 
voted at an election.—4, The voting or regis- 
tering of votes at an election, or the place where 
the votes are taken: in the United States used 
chiefly in the plural: as, to go to the poll; the 
polls will close at four.—5. A poll-tax. 
According to the different numbers which from time to 
time shall be found in each jurisdiction upon atrue and 
just account, the service of men and all charges of the 


war be borne by the poll [that is, by a tax of so much per 
head]. Winthrop, Hist, New England, IL 138 


When, therefore, in 1379, an immediate sum of money 
was required for “instant operations” on the continent, 


rse was again had to a poll. 
recourse ene aie S. Dorcel, Taxes in England, MI. & 


5 1g, 


an begin the Offer of 
i f 
{ng air, or escaping aan 
e, and stop short in the pat 


Jake began pounding on 


ax, 
7. The chub or cheven, L 
Also called pollard.—at the head of the poll in 


i t ber 
a ritain, having the highest numbe 
Ora ENEN Gladstonian candidate we A henget- 
the poll.— Challenge to the polls, See A election 
Hours of Poll Act. See Elections ‘Act, wn 
0 li 
0111 (pol), v. [Spo 
ST ake: J. To remove it i 
hence, to cut off the tops i; 
to cut off the hair of; a a 5 
shear; cut closely; mow; oll tares, 
horns of, as cattle: a5, 0} e 
i 08 
or grass. y Maiestles m 
i :n England till her s 
So was it here in png ‘is, caused his pm ee 
father, for diuers 890% rolled, and his Png Poesie, P” 
all his Courtiers 0 Va enka eof ie 
7 ir 
Neither shall emey ane iatt only 
locks to grow 100g; 
man that wo 


d poll 


re 


woods, oft po, a 
(when she lish) 


5 m d avin} 
Since this polling fell to ie, gun's Bom 


locked up, ® 


fridge Uni 


A jcsscallectively.— Captain of the 


i o-lã'ki-us), %. 
| ats (Ri), CE. pollack.) Inichth., a ge- 


plack, aes (pol’ak, -ok), n. 
Je ch ( 


j Damor typus also called grecn-cod, greenish, gree P 
ıle 


f ‘the sides and the belly si 


veetness among 
fruit wien Sting clerks and 
Judicature (ed. 1857). 


ON, well 
ee hole provinces, 


securely rob W 


“nose O: 
nese urpose 

nur or the P ersonal tax. Ee 
oe pence for his head. 

cae Satires, iii. 268. 

tr. soe f 
pryde™ +1 the opinion ol. 
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p ascorta North, and had a 


5 solled the > fece: 
night nave Po Union go to pieces, 
e: 


s5 


aanyà 
proc meen “fol 
i on aeh philips, speeches, etc., P- 379. 
i the polls: a8, A polled only 
at beh at the polls: as, a is ge 
gjrotesi 8. To vote at the polls; bring 
$ ag pie E 
Bn Beda at Avignon: 
ae cn polled 307,740 votes in the 
The Nation, July 31, 1884, p» Sl. 
; record a vote, 


„to be returned to Ps liament 
onr {Orjestitute of oe re new 
oen wrought upon Dy olery 
ProM despite of their better 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 251. 
‘Abbr. of Polly (for Molly), & fa- 
a common name of 
A parrot: also called poll-parrot and 
a 


| [So called as being one of ‘the 
i hol, y, pl. of wosvg 
Gr. of roazol, the many, pi. C, 
A see feel2.] A student at Cam- 
n University in England who merely takes 
sdegree, but receives no honors; one who is 
tp! 


‘date for honors.— The poll, such siu- 
ib candidat poll. See captain. 


[NL. (Nilsson; 


ws of gadoid fishes elosely resembling Gadus 
open, but having the lower jaw protrusive, 
tiha rudimentary or obsolete barbel, and the 


wth of the upper jaw subequal. It contains the 


stpellackand the green pollack, or coalfish, of the North 
ic, both sometimes called green-cod, and P. chalco- 
amus of the North Pacifle. See cut under coadjish. 

(Cf. D. G. 
E.); < Gael. pollag, a whiting, = Ir. 


llog, a pollack.] A fish of the genus Polla- 
liè, The true pollack, of European waters only, is P. 


sa ay laits, leeat, leet, leets, lythe, lob, skeet, and whit- 
ic, The green pollack of Atlantic waters, both Eu- 


} nand American, is a closely related species, P. virens 


ahearbonarius, called coal ish (a: ` 

py A, CA and by many other names 

OTeelnd, Both theso fis! hes are greonish-brown shave, 
ae Mee the eml line pale, 

bt ale; b he true pollack has a much 

ge tla en ne under Jaw, the snout twice as long as the 

bla thea Fein advance (being below the anterior 


te 7 he Santee fn), and the first anal fin much 


clledly differen 


Sithe ins mostly p 
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Thigh tad or poll, opposite the vit. Ë. 


aenea, eitortion 0 + -age.] A poll- 
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(pol? \Poligar. 
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imported into England by foreign merchants in the reig 
of Edward I. 
He then retourned into England, and so vnto London, 
where, by the aduyce of some of his counsayle, he sodeyn- 
ly dampned certayne coynes of money, called pollardes, 
crocardes, and rosari nd caused theym to be broughte 

ynto newe coynage to his great aduantage. 
Fabyan, Chron., IL, an. 1350, 


3. A polled animal, as a stag or an ox without pollen-grain (pol’en-grin), n. See pollen 
horns.— 4, Same as polll, 7.— 5. A coarse pro- polleniferous (pol-e-nif’e-rus), a. I 


duct of wheat. 
The coarsest of bran, vsuallie called gurgeons, or pollard. 


Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 6. pollenization (pol’en-i-z4/shon ), 2. 


pollard (pol’iird), v. t. [< pollard, n.] Tomake 
a pollard of; convert (a tree) into a pollard by 
cutting ofi the head. 
Elm and oak, frequently pollarded and cut, . 
the bulk and circumference. Evelyn, $ 
pollax, pollaxet, n. See poleas. 
poll-book (pol’buk), n. A register of persons 
entitled to vote at an election. 
poll-clerk (pél’klérk),”. A clerk appointed to 
t the presiding officer at an election. In 
sritish clections that officer may do by poll-clerks any 
act which he may do at a polling-station, except to arrest, 
eject, or exclude a person, In South Austra a and Queens- 
land the duties of a poll-clerk are to have charge of the 
ballots and furnish them to voters, as required of the bal- 
lot-clerk in New York and Massachusetts, 
polled (põld), p. a. (Pp. of polll, v.] 1. De- 
prived of the poll; lopped, as a tree having the 
top cut off.—2. Cropped; clipped; also, bald; 
shaven. 
These polled locks of mine, . . . while they were long, 
were the ornament of my sex. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
The polled bachelor. Beau, and Fl, 
8. Having no horns or antlers: noting a stag or 
other deer that has cast its antlers, or a hornless 
breed of cattle, or an animal that has lost its 
horns or whose horns have been removed: as, a 
polled cow. Also called, in Scotland, dodded. 
The Drumlanrig and Ardrossan herds are extinct. These 
herds were horned, the latter having latterly become polled 
on the introduction of polled bulls from Hamilton. 
Amer. Naturalist, XXII. 789. 
pollen (polen), n. [= F. pollen = Sp. pólen = 
Pg. pollen = It. polline, < NL. pollen (pollin-), 
pollen, < L. pollen (poilin-), also 
pollis (pollin-), fine flour, mill- 
dust, also fine dust of other 
things; ef. Gr. 7477, the finest 
meal.] A fine yellowish dust or 
powder produced in the anther of 
a flower (whence it is discharged 
when mature), which when mag- 
nified is found to consist of sep- 
arate grains of definite size and 
shape; the male or fecundat- 
ing element in flowering plants: 
the homologue of the microspore 
in eryptogams. The individual 
grains are usually single-celled and of 
a globular or oval form, but they may 
occasionally be composed of two or sev- 
eral cells, curiously irregular in shape. 
They are often beautifully orna- 
mented with spines, angles, lines, ete., 
and while they are very uniform in the 
often differ widely in 
Pollen- 


. Increases 
lva, IIT. 


Grains of Pollen of 
(a) Enothera bien- 
nts, (6) Cichorium 
Intybus, (c) Hrbis- 
cus — Moscheutos, 
id) Passiflora ca- 
rulea, and (¢) Pi- 
nus sylvestris. 


E ri ts to show, by cross-pollenations, the relation 
A TE irritability and appropriate nutrition 
i irection o0 en-tubes. 

TE kug ee Amer. Waturalisl XXIV. 369. 
pollen-brush (pol’en-brush), ne The corbicu- 

lum of a bee. See cut under corbiculum. 
pollen-catarrh (pol’en-ka-tiir’), n. Same as 
hay-fever. 
pollen-cell (pol’en-sel), 1. In bot., a cell or 
chamber of an anther in which pollen is devel- 


oped. $ ; 
- per (pol’en-cham‘bér),n._ In gym- 
ponen chame ee at the apex of the ovule 
in which the pollen-grains, lie after polleniza- 


tion. It is beneath the integuments. Also 
called pollinic chamber. 


A 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collec io 


sn pollen-fever (pol’en-fé"vér), n. Same as hay- 


pollengert (pol’en-jér), n. 


pollenize (pol’en-iz). v. t; pret. and pp. pollen- 


pollen-mass (pol'en-mås), n. 


pollex 


ever. 

< *pollager, 10 
+ -age (ef, pollage) + -erl i. e ant 
the form, cf. porringer, ete.) 1. A pollard tree, 
See quotation under husband, n., 5—2. Brush- 
wood. Tusser, Husbandry, January. 


E NL. pol- 
E. beart.) 


len (pollin-), pollen, + L. ferre = 
An erroneous form of jolliniferous. 
c [< pollen- 
ize + -alion.]) The act or process of supplying 
or impregnating with pollen. ; 


ized, ppr. pollenizing. [< pollen + -ize.| To 

supply with pollen; impregnate with pollen. 

In bot., same as 
pollinium. 

The sterility of the flowers, when protected from the 
access of insects, depends solely on the pollen-mazses not 
coming into contact with the stigma, 

Darwin, Fertil, of Orchids by Insecta, p. 29. 
pollen-paste (pol’en-pist), n. Pollen mixed 
with a little honey, as it is stored by bees for 
the sustenance of their young. Kneaded with 
more honey and with a secretion from the mouth 
of the insects, it becomes bee-bread. 
pollen-plate (pol’en-plat), x. In entom., a flat 
or hollowed surface fringed with stiff hairs, 
used as a receptacle for pollen. These plates are 
found on the inner sides of the tibia and tarsi, cr on the 
sides of the metathorax, of various species of bees. Those 
on the legs are called corbicula. See cut under corbiculum. 
pollen-sac (pol’en-sak), n. The sac in which 
the pollen is produced; the anther-cell: the ho- 
mologue of the microsporangium in cryptogams, 
pollen-spore (pol’en-spor), n. Same as pollen- 
grain. See pollen. 
pollent (pol’ent), a. [< L. pollen(t-)s. ppr. of 
pollere, be strong.} Powerful; prevailing. 
We had no arms or merely lawful ones, 
An unimportant sword and blunderbuss, 
Against a foe pollent in potency. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 100. 


pollen-tube (pol’en-tib), n. In bot., the tube 
through which the fecundating element is con- 
veyed to the ovule. When a pollen-grain is deposited 
upon a fitting stigma, at a time when the stigmatic seere- 
tion is sufficiently abundant, it increases somewhat in size, 
and soon a tube (sometimes more than one) is thrust forth 
and passes immediately into the loose tissue of the stig- 
matic surface. The tube consists of a protrusion of the 
intine. During its descent the pollen-tube is slender, of 
about the same caliber throughout, and has extremely 
thin walls. It extends through the conducting tissue of 
the style, being nourished by the nutrient matter secreted 
from the cells of that tissue, until it at last reaches the 
cavity of the ovary and penetrates the micropyle of the 
ovule, 

poller (po’lér), n. [Formerly also powler; < polll 
+ -erl.) One who polls. (a) One who shaves per- 


sons or cuts their hair; a barber; a hair-dresser. [Rare.] 
R. I know him not; is he a deaft barber? 
G. O yea; why, he is mistress Lamia’s powler. 
Promos and Cassandra, v. 4. (Nares.) 


(b) One who lops or polls trees. (ct) A pillager; a plun- 
derer; one who fleeces by exaction. 


The poller and exacter of fees. 


Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 


(d) One who registers voters ; also, one who casts a vote at 
the polls. 
pollett (pol’et), n. [For “paulet, for epa ulet, 


q. vy.) Samne as pollette. 
pollettet (polet), n. [For *paulette, for epau- 
lette, < F. épaulette, an epaulet, dim. of ¢paule, 
the shoulder: see epaulet.] The pauldron or 
epaulet worn with the suits of armor of the six- 
teenth century. 
poll-evil (pol’é’vl), n. A swelling or aposteme 
on a horse’s head, or on the nape of the neck 
between the ears. Formerly also pole-evil. 
pollex (pol’eks), n.; pl. pollices (-i-séz). [L.. : 
the thumb, the great toe, perhaps < pollere, be ie 
strong: see pollent.] 1. In anat., the inner- : 
most digit of the hand or foot, when there are 
five; the thumb or the great toe, especially the 
thumb, the great toe being usually distinguished 
as pollex pedis, or hallur.—2. In zoél.: (a) The 
innermost digit of the fore limb only, when 
there are five: the aiei that corresponds tothe 
human thumb. (b) The thumb of a bird; the 
short digit bearing the alula or bastard wing, 
regarded as homologous with either the hu 3 
thumb or the forefinger.— Abductor longus. 


internodii policis. See 


$ „-- Extensor secun: 
pollicis Beo extensor. ~ Flexor longus 
licis. See flexor. Pollex pedis, the hallux. 
lical (pol’i-kal), a. [< b. illie 
“thumb, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the pi 
lex: as, the pollical muscles.—First, polli 


tensor, Same as extensor ieis, 
tzlensor — Second ollical extensor. 


1 nternodii pollicis, See extensor, = i 
ESAIT, Same as extensor secundi tnternodtt 


See extensor, Pee 
Pollicata (pol-i-ka’ti 
ina Sa fe wi peue a 
ion , thesee 
canine those with apposable thu 
ing chiefly of the quadruamanous dru] 
but including also most of the marsupials. A 
pollicate ( ri-kāt), a. [< NL. pollicatus, < L. 
pollexr (pollo), the thumb: see poller, z 
thumbs; specifically, of or pertaining to the 

Pollicata. 

n. Plural of pollex. ; 
porte, n. An obsolete form of policy}. : 
pollicitation (po-l ‘shon), n. [= F. polli- 
citation = Sp. policitacion = Pg. pollicitação = 
It. pollicitazione; £ L. pollicitatio(n-), a prom- 
ising, < pollicitari, promise, < polliceri, hold 
forth, promise, £ por-, forth, + liceri, bid for, of- 
fer.] 1. A promise; a voluntary engagement; 
also, a paper containing such an engagement. 

ted this followin: licitation or prom- 

tie iarten, Tist. eign Hen. sing por 220. (Latham.) 
2. In civil law, a promise without mutuality; a 
romise not yet accepted by the person to whom 
it is made. As a general rule, such a promise could be 
revoked at any time before it was accepted, but a vow 
made in favor of a public or religions object was irrevoca- 
ble from the moment it was made. This principle has 
been reaffirmed by the canon law. In some cases the 
promiser could be released from the effect of his vow by 


ate a fifth part of his property. 
polligar, n. See poligar. site 
pollinar (pol’i-niir), a. [K LL. pollinaris (L. 
pollinarius), belonging to fine flour, ¢ L. pollen 
(pollin-), fine flour (NL. pollen): see pollen.] In 
jot., covered with a very fine dust resembling 
pollen. 
pollinarium (pol-i-nā'ri-um), n. [NL., < pollen 
(pouin), ollen (see pollen), + -arium.] In 
t.: (a) In phanerogams, same as pollinium. 
(U) In eryptogams, same as cystidium. 
pollinate (pol’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. polli- 
nated, ppr. pollinating. [< L. pollen (pollin-), 
fine flour (NL. pollen), + -afe?.] In bot., to 
convey pollen to the stigma of; pollenize. See 
pollination. 
pollinated (pol’i-ni-ted), a. [< pollinate + -ed?,] 
In bot., supplied with pollen: said of anthers. 
pollination (pol-i-ni’shon), n. [= F. pollina- 
tion; as pollinate + -ion.) 1. In bot., the sup- 
plying of pollen to the part of the female organ 
prepared to receive it, preliminary to fertiliza- 
tion. See pollen-tube. 
By pollination is meant the convey: 
from Piper to the stigma of Nidal he Polen 
nucleus of Gymnosperms. Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 429, 
2, The fertilization of plants by the agency of 
paces that carry pollen from one flower to an- 
pollinctor (po-lingk’tor), n. 
: Bele ve ant prepare a corpse for the 
I ; e who prepari i 
aaie the dad, prepares materials for 


_ The Egyptians had these several 

: ) persons belongi 

aad employed in dnie each performing a ETE 
omoa : viz., raon gner or painter, a dissector 


REUSS EA an embalmer or 
Greenkul Art of Embalming, p. 177. (Latham.) 
booth (põ'ling-böth), n. See booth. 

se (notline plas), ue oa 
§ plas), n. A placein whic 
ken and recorded at is Seapae 
ling-sher“if), n. Tn Scotland, 


tti), n. pl. [NL., ner 
A 7 In Nige 


[L., < pollingere, 


A polling- lace. 


“shon), n, Sameas 


m. 
k ollen (pollin-) + 


di in- 
pol- 


pollex ay 
a 
ext dais as extensor 
pollica 

pollicis. 
it. pl. of 
s classifi- 
lorderof mammals, con- p 


mbs, consist- 
quadrupeds, 


J] Having 


poll-silver} (pdl’sil’vér), n. 
poll-suffrage (pol’suf’raj), n. 
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collecting and carrying pollen; polliniferous.— 
2, Collecting and carrying pollen: a term ap- 
plied to bees which co leet pollen for the sus- 
tenance of their young. 
pollinium (po-lin’i-um), 7.; pl. pollinia (i), 
[NL., < pollen (pollin-), pollen: see pollen.) In 
bot., an agglutinated mass or body of pollen- 
grains, eomposed of all the grains of an anther- 
cell. A pollinium is especially characteristic of the fam- 
ilies Asclepiadacee and Orchidew, and is an adaptation for 
cross-fertilization by insect nid. Also called pollen-mass, 


polinarium. ¢ >t 
ollinivorous (pol-i-niv’o-rus), a. [< NL. pol- 
len (pollin-), pollen, + L. vorare, devour, eat.) 

Feeding upon pollen, as an insect. j 
pollino jal (pol-i-nd’di-al), a. [< pollinodi-um 

+ -al.] In bot., characteristic of, produced by, 

or resembling a pollinodium. Encyc. Brit., XX, 
426. 
pollinodium (pori ao di um), n.; pl. pollinodia 
(i). [NL., ¢ pollen (pollin-), pollen, + Gr, 
sidoc, form.] In bot., the male sexual organ in 
Ascomycetes, which, either directly or by means 
ofan outgrowth, conjugates with the oögonium, 
or female sexual organ. 
A second branch (termed the pollinodium) is formed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the first. 
Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 420, 
pollinoid (pol’i-noid),». [< NL. pollen ( pollin-), 
pollen, + Gr. eidoc, form.] In bot., the non- 
motile male organ in the F'lorideæ and Ascomy- 
cetes: the same, or nearly the same, as pollino- 
dium. 
pollinose (pol’i-nos), a. [< NL. pollen (pollin-), 
pollen, + -ose.] In entom., covered (as if with 
pollen) with a loose or light powdery substance, 
often of a yellow color. 
polliwog, polliwig (pol’i-wog, -wig), n. [Also 
pollywog, pollywig; early mod. E. polewigge; < 
ME. polwygle, later porwigle; appar. < polll + 
wig(gle).] A tadpole. 
Tadpolés, polewigges, yongue frogs. 
Dame, what ails your ducks to die? 
Eating o' pollywigs, eating 0’ pollywigs. 
Whater's Specimen (1794), p. 19. (Halliwell) 
poll-mad (põl'mad), a. [< pol! + madl.] 
Wrong in the head; crazy; mad or eager to 
the point of mental derangement. [Prov. Eng.] 
pollman (pol’man), n.; pl. pollmen (-men). [< 
polls + man.) A student at Cambridge Uni- 
yersity, England, who is a candidate for the or- 
dinary degree and not for honors. 

It is related of some Cambridge pollman that 1 
once so ill-advised as to desert a private tutor . . . 
der to become the pupilof the eminent ‘‘Shilleto.” 

Academy, March 2, 1889. 
poll-moneyt (p6l’mun/i), n. Same as poll-tax. 
pollock, x. See pollack. 
poll-pick (pol’pik), n. A form of pick in com- 

mon use by miners in various parts of Great 


Florio, p. 212. 


1e was 
in or- 


Britain. The form used in Cornwall has a stem or arm P 


about 12 inches long from the end of the eye, and a stump 

which forms the poll or head. The face of the poll is 

steeled like a sledge to form a peen, go that it can be used 

for striking a blow. 

Same as poll-tax. 
Universal man- 

hood suffrage. 


poll-tax (pol’taks), n. A tax levied at so much 


per head of the adult male population; a cap- 
itation-tax: formerly common in England, and 
still levied in some of the United States, as 
well as ina few of the countries of continental 


Europe. Formerly also called poll-money, poll- p 


ing-pence, and poll-silver. 


pollucite (pol’u-sit), n. [< L. Pollux (Polluc-), 


Pollux, + -ite2.] Same as pollux, 3. 


pollute (po-lit’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. polluted, 


ppr. polluting. [< L. pollutus, pp. of polluere 
© Pg. polluir = F. polluer), soil, defile, as with 
blood, slime, etc., hence defile morally, pollute, 
prob. orig. wash or smear over; cf. proluvies, 
an overflow, inundation, < pol- por-, forth, + 
luere, wash.) 1. To make foul or unclean; ren- 
er impure; defile; soil; taint. 
In those wide wounds thro’ which his spirit fled, 
flies and worms obscene pollute the dead? 
Pope, Iliad, xix. 30. 
2. To corrupt or defile in a moral sense; de- 
aroy the perfection or purity of; impair; pro- 
That I hadde polut and defowled my conscience with 
sacrilege. Chaucer, Bosthius, į. prose 4. 
Power, like a desolati stilenc: 
Pollutes whate'er it touches, 
a Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 
specifically, to render legally or ceremo- 


uty unclean, so as to be unfit for sacred ser- 


nially 
vices or uses, 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


P 


Neither ha 
of Israel, lest yee; 
4. To Violate 
= hy 
degrade, debe W 
pollute (po-lit? 
pollu = Sp. polar 
tus, PP. of y 
luted 


Do 
e. 


Omen, 
te also poy 

pa luto tis 

J ee boltite, 


And 


on 
lllute a 


I : 
Co 0 
The saintly Veil o 


pollutedly (Potted; 
S 


Te, 


ais, Ds 
aise 


Pollutednes ANE 
emg polluted: 7 
polluter (po-14/ 
who pollute 
o xi. 
polluting] Pa 
manner; with ot tingi), adv, I 
polluti >p ution or defile, | Pollut: 
10 Oe a i shon)  Cefilement! luting 
=Tt fe Ul ucio = Sp. polucion= E> pollu; 
I » polluzione, < GL? poll FOR = Pp A Mion 
4. polluere, y DOllutiorn. f Doltut 
Di 1. Dho DP: Pollutus, defile, delene 
of being polluted. Polluting: aig À Polite 
innin N luted ; defileme’ also, 0 eta 
ipurity, ent; tueleanmes 
= Their 83) 
Upon the templet strife polluti m i 
2. Specifically, 1 Milton, P To iiig 
ness, disqualifyiy egal Or ceremonial ui ve 
or for intercourse with ete for sacred a 
ine S others, orr S rrvitg 
thin unt Tor saaret ey Hoa 
more the oy oan time than during eoi a 
pollution the: ly called self-pollution sr ot 
accompanied 1 cmission of semen during slew 
ton {oul ed ry erotic dreams, =Syn, 1 Vilao el 
P , foulness (see taint, v.), violation, debauching oP 
ollux (pol’uks), n. [NL ¢ L ne 
luc-), also Polluces, Pollux, one of the Genii 
zins ir nes emini 
mge diar o mar T ate 
mora agmitude 1.2 (3 Geminorum) i 
the head of the following twin.—2, In a! in 
See Castor and Pollux, 2—3. [l.c] nee 
mineral found with castor (petalite) in the id. 
and of Elba, Italy. It occurs in isometric crystals 
and massive; it is colorless and has a vitreous luster, and 
is essentially a silicate of aluminium and cesium. 
polly (pol’i), x. Same as poll?. 
pollybait (pol’i-bat), n. Same as polewig. 
pollywog, pollywig, n. See pollixcoy. 
polmentt,”. [ME., < OF. polment, pulment, (L. 
pulmentum, anything eaten with bread, a sauce, 
condiment, relish.] A kind of pottage. 
Messeg of mylke he merkkeg bytwene, 
3 y 7 
Sythen potage & polment in plater honest; 
As sewer in a god eeyan NG soe ‘ir hade 
Wyth sadde semblaunt & swete ate 
‘Alliterative Poems (ed. Mortis) i 
olot (põ), m [E Ind] A game tt 
resembling hockey, played on hon Julias 
is of Eastern origin, and is R oi Europe a 
whence it has been introduce 
America. teh Ansv dance mich 
olo2 (po’lo), 7. A Spanish gi, y resembles 
originated in Andalusia, ant G decor 
certain Eastern dances 10 its m Bae 
the body. The song to which it ig iss 
melancholy, with startling Prva. 
with a rhythmic clapping ose character W 
coplas, are generally of a joe 
Also called ole. ieniz’), 
o ö-15-nāz'), e Li 
olonaise (polo Re raise, fay 2 
the Polish language, Ha h. ad 
(dress), polonaise Na oland: § 
Pologne (ML. boni ped upat th 
Alight op% po an elabora 
ing the front 0 omm toward tigr put? 
longer behind, Wor 1. ro 
eighteenth century; 
ot so mu? 
gown, 1 orn & 
more simply, W9 shor 
kind of overcoats © 
ordered with fur, 
semi-mi 2 
the nineteen 
consisting ™: 
the dancers 1 


sion 01 
capricious San of the 
eat. The or eson tri tre 
peoribe Matth yarious im eiginn die 

frequently use ip that ® 
receive 


Chopin, man. 
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polyarchy 

Polonais, mander, Teucrium Polium, an aromatic herb of narrow petals, and numerous carpels each with 
2J 1. The Po- southern Europe. The name is also used for only one or two ovules. The 40 species are natives 
a polonaise, J, some other plants of the genus Teucrium.—poly- 9f tropical Asia, tropical and southern Africa, and Anstral- 


i Ba as poly; also, Britis . asia, They bear obliqnel ervei 
a Ee Min Po. mountain, Fame aa poly; Sian, a Brith piant, Calar Soy oul gis alas ee 
E -ian. | I Gh 0 poly-. mo ete., poly-, < Gr. zotv-, combining oblong one-seeded stalked berries. Bee mast-tree, 2. 
n pola ok 1e Poles; Polish. form of xoZic, dial. xovAic, 70276¢. many, much, polyenes e driz). ne [NL.: see poly- 
my and ° ne Polonian AYMY- o, nent, 704b, as adv. much, very, many times, of- ‘U, ry) a rae si pognati a [eap] 
tude ors of State, May 2% 1674 ten, long, ete.; = Goth. filu = AS. fela, E. obs. f naea aeii JUNE: 4 ts pis according to the 
i itom 1° Declaration for Elec- feel, much: see feel?.] An element in many PE pb inl ars Peedi flow- 
j yilton 5 compounds of Greek origin or formation, mean- oie Tanara eraat AAA Kaa Con oe 
Z ret. and pp. Polo- ing ‘many’ or ‘much.’ Tt is equivalent to multi- of eae hes sah abn joa 


7), Ue be} nia, Poland, Latin origin. It is sometimes, but rarely, used in compo- other and from the pist ils, 
Dy ML. Ter orsym- sition with a word of non-Greck origin, as in polygrooved, polyandrian (pol-i-an‘dri-an), a. [< polyandry 
lont Polish in ¢ haracce. polypage. + -an.) Same as polyandrous. 


l y Revi, XULA. ip b. polyacanthid (pol’i-a-kan’thid), a. [< polya- polyandric (pol-i-an‘drik), a. [= F. polyan- 
a ori potonies ak Eeit ET F -id2.] Having pluriserial adam- ae Pe DARNA as uaa e Tie 
a 510 To sausage cooked pork. bulacral spines, as a starfish: correlated with Relating to or characterized by polyandry. 
i! r de of partly © t disguise ™monacanthid and diplacanthid. _ Also polyandrous. Westminster Rev., April, 1868, 
One S to polonies; they dia Oin ginger- polyacanthous (pol’i-a-kan‘thus), a. [< Gr. p, 410. — y : : 
len, ate addicte cakes; i i Newcomes, xviii. możvákavðoç, having many thorns, used only as polyandrion (pol-i-an“dri-on), n.; pl. polyandria 
MI aor BAM EE A t the vault the name of-a kind of thorn, < zo2ic, many, + “(-i). [< Gr. xoZvdvdpiov, a place where many 
ing : yr. 702.06, ih ae tall eylin- dxav0a, thorn, spine.] In bot., having many emble, neut. of zo/udvdpioc, with many men, 
PSU © 5e 


S Gr. arch thorns or spines. Thomas, Med. Dict. < zožíç, many, + avjp (åvôp-), man.] In Gr. 


lly worn with a 


lion AR jeaven iead-dress, usua ide. Itisausual polyacoustic (pol’i-a-kés‘tik), a. and n. [= antiq. and archæol., a monument or a burial 
lo alap O at the back and iemaledeiti Sp. policistico, < Gr. rožic, many, + axovoriéc, inclosure provided by the state for a number of 
‘ut, Koren golde a of or pertaining to hearing: see acoustic.) I, men, usually for those of its citizens who had 
ie aly NO DY ich rienta pe rana oe Multiplying or magnifying sound, fallen in a battle. The famous Prion Ot Chenier 
è 3 larly by Sce cut under mo- Í instrum for multiplying or which stood within the burial inclosure of the Thebans 
83; a jar to th 4 Il. e A oa wgon Eo Bane who died in the battle with Philip of Macedon, 323 P, C., 
eptre surmounted by a bird, magnilying £ ri kés’tiks), n [P] of poly- was a monument of this class; and this itself a close 
ometimes holds 2 Pe showing that she was re- polyacoustics (po 1-a- KOS IKS), 2. -OL POU- copy throughout of that recently excavated at Thespis, 
w, f ie nher nead a Pi vAr t powerful godde acoustic (see -ies).] ‘The art or science of mul- which is believed to have commemorated the Thespians 
pias yna in the light © ¢ Dia Numorum, p. 34. tiplyving sounds. who fell at Platæa, 479 B.C. 
Ans piedat G B. V. Head, His plying ¢ y 1 1: dri L-i-an’dri-us), a. Inbot., same 
ees A i Obsolete variants of paul- polyact (pol’i-akt), a. [< Gr. rožic, many, + polyan rious (po -i-an’d ), a. + 5a 
ny. 4 ny polrondt, ne axric (akrw-), ray.] Having numerous rays: as polyandrous. idris nona 
Dol iinn, sroze (pol’62), 7- [Cornish.] In specifically said of sponge-spicules of the stel- polyanariek KEE es ry 
on: A rose, polroZ tha water-wheel. Also late kind. = side = O PEELA eE T; 
mal Ses the pi mE vv, Eng.] polyactinal (pol-i-ak’ti-nal), a. [< Gr. možic, polyandrous (pol-i-an'drus), a. [< Gr. možíav- 


uly A giten polo ’ Polsk, Polish: s$ any, + ákriç (axrw-), a vay, + -al.] Many- dpoc, with many men, LGr. with many husbands, 
mite Peis Sw., < Polsk, Polish: sce many, åxriç (axtiv-), a vay, .] Many EN ) Par ER ; f 
{ tab i dance resembling rayed; multiradiate ; in sponges, polyact. < rozic, many, + drip (avdp-), man, male (in 


ie for § i r. roži 7. .bot.stamen).] 1. In bot.: (a) Belonging to 
Pol- 7 ‘eel. 2. Music for such a polyad (pol’i-ad), n. [< Gr. možiç, many, + mod. b ). 4 S n] 
ior emata Seot irm which is triple, and PA, -aç (-að-) as in tpiac (7piað-), triad: see the Linnean class Ponana: o May mg tee 
on ee or in Ts vont.” It is usually im the -ad1.] In chem., an element whose valence or stamens indefinitely numerous, at least mor 
)in ds a j quantivalence is greater than two, as a triad, tuon tena In Zast, Waving Aeran moe 
Sr : 35 ygamous, as 4 f al.— 3. 
Ki st (pal), n [Prob. a var. of palt, pan. Cf. tetrad, hexad, ete. at Cerone ee Toe ei eae ae anaes 
a pmice Deal Br Dudia, Dent] A Saas Ee T RE y) ae ee polyandry (pol-i-an‘dri), n. [= F. polyandrie 
T > ‘ aving MANTAP E T arem — Sp. poliandria = Pg. polyandria = It. poli- 
si | lna Shad ae ee UE a hagn aca Ree < LG. A a in sense A ta 
E ar vas Burney, Cecilia, ii 9. (Daviee.) re Ta ee Orare TIEA condition of having many husbands’ ca va 
foot, m. and a. lt-foot. i 1i-a-del'fi-i z ; sness, ¢ zo? i 
nit 7 a aa eto forms of Polyadelphia cr 7 aa i P ing many men: see polyandrous.] The state of 
F a ieee i = Ti pr, i D IE ae having more husbands than one at the same 
z] sel HAS n bot., the eigh „elass, ables ee i ` F s 
[iom Qoltrön’), n. and a. [Formerly pol- the Linnean sy stem, in which Polyadelph times a PRR en ee 
ip cf poltron,a coward, dastard, knave, ras- the stamens are united by their oe eto check the undue pressure of population on the means 
J a son an iy Dolton = re pol- filaments into three or more sets or brother- of subsistence; It formerly prevailed to, some extent in 
‘ ie] ' ML. rO(n- ` 5 8 w obser e , pa 
js i TEE pitro), hoods. i 1“i-a-del’fi-an), a. [< Polya- OE TCAA tribes in America and the islands rc 
a Pe Re ier pete $ polyadelph mis of the Peet ete. ie Neer a to the mar- A 
i m TASE. didan: * _ 9 riage of the woman to tw ri a 
t jÍ Ilphite (pol’i-a-del’fit), n. [< Gr. woAv- A J foe Nile pao i 
: iow, cash: Pay Having many brothers (se polyadelph), qug yonan sian Et ov ht earn : 
nd see bolster. . + -ite2.] A massive brownish-yellow variety will such suitors as she pleases. | j i 
a sluggard; a fellow of OA Te occurring in the zine-mines in W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 122. p 
ich Ellen Be courage; adastard; a coward. Sussex county, New Jersey. polyangular (pol-i-ang’gi-lir), a. [< Gr. mozic. a 
Ji y. iene b for egntle Ean of Avestmoreland. polyadelphous (pol“i-a-del’fus), a.. oe Rapo many, + L. angulus, an angle: see angular.) z 
; ns. e, r o ae . 2? E 
E E Soa tente te vonr ot a eras SO Dhe PE, porya pho T iers: senon ea e 
fre bee Sheridan, The Rivals iv. 1, O*adedgos, HAVING Many ee tamens united in polyenes ‘GLian’thaz) n. See Polonthes 
Hel qo Dastard, ete. See Saas ye" delph.] In bot., having the stamens ur Š olyanthes (pol-i-an t hēz), n. See 1 i i m 5 
E E Soca, teo or more bandio o pirea eannan Baat ta a nde idee 
"Stay je 2 be mistaken w 8 sags eae species of Hypericum. Also : thus, < Gr. zortarfoc, also zo/varbijc, much- 
my | wpa bento rah kes choice of a covet- EE (boli-a-dé/ni-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 7o- soming. having many flowers, < rohic, many, Ge 
is Nendship, ee ONON, 26c, many, + ddfv, gland: see adenia.] P. seudo- 6c, aflower.] Bearing many flowers. Thomas, 
H Thong ( Sy T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. § 36. leucemia. 7 = Med. Dict. yo 
| Ni a Dol-trén’e-ri), n, [Formerly pol- polyadenitis (pol-i-ad-e-ny tis), n. [NL., < Gr. polyanthus, polyanthos (pol-i-an’thus, -thos), 
i i Din voltronnerie (> § nerly pol- poly S Psv, gland, + -itis. Cf. adeni- “n. [NL < Gr. zożtavðoc, having many flowers: 
un hs See eria), cowardic p: polironeria = nohtc, many, tion of numerous glands. see polyanthous.] A garden variety of Primula 
D Ka ponga 0n] he ae n i aie tis dengpathy (poli-ad-e-nop’a-thi), n. [< veris, most nearly allied to the variety elatior, 
ed Mot Spirit cowardice; baseness Shania: vey xonic, many, + adhv, gland, + Táðoc, disease. the oxlip, whose flowers are umbeled on a 
A a blieve ER “adenopathy J] Disease of numerous glands. common peduncle several inches high. -It is an 
aif tinged rather the ta Cf. adenopathy.] rd’e-nus), d. [< Gr. To/i¢, old garden favorite, which has passed through countless 
i 3 ence of body andy a heard of our pottroon- POlyadenous (po at In bot., bearing many subvarieties. Florists require that a good polyanthus 
N l B. Frani OA many, + adjv,gland.] In bot., 5 should possess a strong scape, a well-filled truss, a corolla 
il (Dols tran a > Autobiography, p. 294. glands. Thomas, Med. Dict. with a short tube, a bright-yellow eye, and a deep, rich 
e, i mbli enlish), a. [< poltroon + polyæmia, n. See polyhemia. _, +2,  brown-crimson limb, bordered with a well-defined yellow 
s l in volyzsthesi A polyesthesia (pol’i-es-the si-ii), edging. See primrose.—Polyanthus Narcissus. See 
i genres z, + aictyorc, sensa- Narcissus. | E z 
n R oft, a Yi d stimulation of a polyarchist (pol’i-r-kist), n. [< polyarch-y + 
ys gon The Po skin. cheseneation asiftwo -isf.] One who favors polyarehy. 
it Anele ee wen stimulated: observed in PR ees wae Bee Payaren, but a monarchist, an as- 
y = Şi is sertor en 
e ‘ B t from ee of pot- and tabes dorsualis. Alao poles (iets poi eE Cudworth, Intellectual System, p 0m 
e i a than: a e Levant and Sy- polyæsthetic, a See poy 5 li-är-ki F. reh 
if Ü, n, nufactur y y etic, ©. Mihia), n. (NL. (Blume, polyarchy (pol'i-är-ki), n. [= F. polyar: 
ap acture of glass. Polyalthia (pol-i-al’thi-&), ee healing Sp. poliarquia = Pg. polyarchia = It. poll 


y also poley; = Sp. 1888), so called with ref. to its sup) 


< Gr. vożvapxta, the government 


> FE 
ton, < Gr. é710v, an properties; < Gr- zonvaiGic, healing miny xoatc, many, + àpxew, rul 


Ucous leay monte, many, + a70aivew, heal (> a767e0c, 
"Wie akin fo wholesome) | A goni orDe aiea te tno tomy) or by te people 
14 US, du; order z ient by alr 
w more of oe pat Ae py six thick, flat, ovate or any governmcnt by Renata 


To; 
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and Pygobranchia) of nudibranchiate gastropods, 
that ay 


polyarchy 


Yet he [Aristotle] absolutely denied con eRe 


ing copies of one’s 
ead ie by prin 
lithography. 5 
pol: axial (pol-i-ak’si-al), a. [(Gr. 7020c, many, 
ses aris, axis, + -ial.] Having several axes. 
polyaxon (pol-i-ak’son), a. and n. [NL., < Gr. 
mote, many, + aswr, axis.) | I. a. Having sev- 
eral or many (more than six) axes of growth, 
as a sponge-spicule; polyaxial, as the form of 
spieule known as a sterraster. 
II, n. A polyaxial sponge-spicule. : 
polybasic (pana isi); a, [=F.polybasique; 
< Gr. mozi, many, + faci, base: seo base®, 
vasic.] In chem., capable of combining with 
more than two univalent bases: as, polybasic 
acids or radicals. i 
polybasicity (pol’i-bi-sis’i-ti), n. [< polybasic 
+ -ity.] e character or property of being 
polybasic. 

polybasite (po-lib’a-sit), n. [= F. polybasite ; 
K ar. modi, many, + Pacts, base, + -ite?.] An 
iron-black ore of silver, consisting of silver, 
sulphur, and antimony, with some copper and 
arsenic, 

Polybia (põ-libʻi-ä),n. [NL. (St. Fargean, 1836), 
K Gr. zoAvjsto¢, with much life, < xo, much, + 
pioc, life.) A genus of hymenopterous insects 
of the family Vespide, or wasps, resembling 
Polistes closely, but differing in the shape of 


the abdomen. The species are all Central or South : 
American except P. flavitarsis, which is found in Califor- MaNy, + xévrpov, point: see centerl.] Having 


f ennial herbs. Compare monocarpous (a). 
Polycarpon (pol-i-kiir’pon), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1787), so called in allusion to the many little 
fruits (cf. L. polycarpon, < Gr. molikaprov, a 
plant, a kind of cratægus), < ro?íraproç, with 
much fruit, fruitful: see polycarpous.] A ge- 
nus of diffuse polypetalous herbs of the order 
Caryophyllez, type of the tribe Polycarpez, and 
characterized by the five keeled and entire se- 
pals, the five small entire hyaline petals, the 
three to five stamens, and the one-celled ovary 
with many ovules, crowned with a short three- 
cleft style, and becoming a small three-valved 
capsule. There are 6 species, generally diffused through- 
out temperate and warmer regions, They are slender an- 
nuals, bearing opposite ovate or oblong flat leaves, dry 
and thin bracts and stipules, and very numerous densely 
compacted little whitish flowers in much-branched cymes. 
From the great quantity of its seed, the European species, 
P, tetraphyllum, is called allsced. 

polycarpous (pol-i-kiir’pus), a. [< Gr. mo2b- 
kaproc, with much fruit, fruitful, < to2t¢, many, 
+ xapréc, fruit.] In bot., having a gynecium 
composed of two or more distinet ovaries or 
carpels. Compare monocarpous, and cuts un- 
der carpel and gynobase. 

polycellular (pol-i-sel’t-lir), a. [< Gr. zoric, 
many, + NL. cellula, a cell: see cellular.) In 
bot., containing or composed of many cells. 

polycentric (pol-i-sen’trik), a. [< Gr. otic, 


ting from stone: a form o 


having lamellar or plumose gills on the upper 


"i C, 
: geroan ans EMCI Fee ama independent del- surface of the mantle, and containing the fami- 
Hee Cudworth, Intellectual System, 7 lies Tritonindæ, Soyliæide, and an —2, 
Pyne 3 Gr, 70406, latersystems, à suborder or superfamily com- 
polyarsenite (pol-i-ir EARD s mineral., iing the same forms, but subdivided among 
many, + D menaa numerous families: same as Polybranchiata, T ) 
same As eani oin antritis), m [NL Gr. polybranchian (pobi-brang’ki-an), a. and’ n, tph, 
polyarthr, s4 NL, arthritis, q: V-] Arthritis “Same as polybranch. Kon ne sl; 
RoAte, MANY, nae of joints. - .,. Polybranchiata (pol-i-brang-ki-a’tii), n. pl. o vii 
Ae ae yola-iir’thrus), a. [< Gr. moAto  [NI.: see polybranchiate.] 1. A suborder or su- Specien mal h 
polyarthrous q a joint.) Having many joints perfamily of nudibranchiate gastropods, char- der paare e li 
many, ata: jnultiarticulate. acterized by the development of dorsal gill-like a (poleickaris rank. °° more and 
or jointed pa (polisirtik’G-lir), a [< Gr- appendages variously distributed, but’ never Of Polycheetus: gage, Ws m pl, py, sae 
polyarti nara’ articulus, n joint: see artict- disposed in a rosette round the anus. It com. ther group of ¢| 1 lychecton INL, ins 
Fea oe number of joints: as, prised numerous species, classified by modern malacolo. the body seer ‘®topodong sJ Ano tn 
lar.) Pertaining to BE gists among 12 to 16 families. Also called Polybranchia, With many S nent ed, the fal 5 Anneliga iro 
polyarticular See) a. [= F. polya- 2. In Do Blainville’s classification (1825), ono name), and tie. Sete, op eet ope iy 
polyatomic (pol i ton ek arouor, atom: of five orders of his second section of Para- tous worms, x POR tentan] s (whew 
tomique; < Gr. Tote, MANY, tin elements cephalophora monoica symmetrica, composed of ilies, including p 115.2 Vety lange ato; tlie pops e 
seo alom atomic.) w a eee greater the two families Tetracerata and Dicerata. entary or tubicolous oity Of the anna nunne 
P slet ADA aE RTEA ihree polybranchiate (pol-i-brang’ki-at), a. [< NL. ae ‘Podynath the orde One ean nan AS aN than 
than two; also, g com aneia is polybranchiatus, < Gr. xoxic, many, + fpáyxia, and pyyidrun? rotula, cerebral Secon ™ Itt 
or more hydroxyl groups, in which hydrogen is EN Same as polybranch "a volychste., 1% ctophageg nS tindera 
ilv replaceablo by other elements or radi- gi s.] Same as polybranch. ae ~ Polycheste (pol'i-kēt : > Prleom. 
RTRT otherwise changing the Prruotura polycarp nary n a; mes s 7 Polyehætons (polke ty a voyea 
of the original compound: thus, glycerol is a al onali O No oapdscd of two or S he tam airne, With’ uel sola 
polyatomic ae oli-A-tog’ra-fi), m. [< Gr. many carpels. Compare monocarpellary. Having numerous 5 hair, Mane: se el 
Boe UVORTeD LY self + -ypaġia, < ypagew, polycarpic (pol-i-kiir’pik), @. [¢ polycarp-ous the parapodia, 28 an a X, sete, or cian 
erate. mete tography.) The act of multiply- + -ic.] In bot., producing fruit many times olychzela. See cutu te belonging ton 
ded PE EA handwriting or of man- or indefinitely: applied by De Candolle to per- Forms of Polychætous RH nin 
4 4 enda) 


Telotrocha 
polycherany}, n. 

cærany. 
polycholia 


tion of bile. 

polychord ( pol’i-kérd), a. and n 
chordo ;<Gr, ToAbyopdoc, many-strin 
many, + yopôh, string, chord.) 
many chords or strings, 

. n. A musical instrument iny 

| Am S nt invented by 
Hillmer in 1799, but never generally a Š 
was shaped like a Dass viol with a movable fiigerbvant 


and had ten gut strings. It was played ci j l 
or by the fingers, like a lute, Prea ra 


polychorion (pol-i-k6’1i-on), n. [¢ Gr, z 
many, + xópov, membrane.] In bot., 
earpous fruit, like th 
of Botany. 

polychorionic (pol-i-k6-ri-on’ik), a. [< pol 
chorion + -ic.] Having the character of 
polychorion. 

polychotomous (pol-i-kot’d-mus), a. [K poly 
chotom-y + -ous.] Divided into more than two 
groups or series; made or done on the principle 
of polychotomy, a s oae A A Ei 

lychotomy (pol-i-kot’d-mi), n. [$ Gr qoi 

P mt TVA manifold, + -ropia, Saer 
usiv, eut.] In zoöl., division of a gen 
of animals into more than two other en rn 
series: correlated with dichotomy, Amer Atn 


n 
Tucley, 


pol-i-kō’li-ä 
(£ kōli-à), m. Excessiyg Secre. 


[= Pg, p ly. 
nged, ae 
La Having 


ots, 
| a poly- 
at of Ranunculus. Treasury 


XXI. 915. churesle 
ie il palmarum s the palin-wasp, so called becauseit several centers or nucleal points. polyhiveett (pol’i-krest), n. [= T. poly 
Polybori n n Ehei But a complexity is introduced as soon as the sap-vacu- “— Pg. polycresto,< Gr. Pagan CEI tan we fo 
Hy orinæ (pol‘i-bo-ri’né), n. pl. [NL.,< oles appear, in many cases making the cell not monocen- g o2, much, + xpnoTóc, usefu à Aft actor |M 
Polyborus + -inæ.] À subfamily of Falconidæ, tric but polycentric. o chrestomathy.] A medicine that sé pore | 
typified by the genus Polyborus, and including H. Marshall Ward, Nature, XXXV. $01. 500 © 0 or that cures many distein me |} 
the genera Phalcobænus, Sener, Milvago, Ibyc- Polycentride (pol-i-sen’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL., y salt in old chem., potassio sulphae È 
ter, and Daptrius; the caracaras, or American < Polycentrus + -idæ.] A family of acanthop- potassio tartrate. kres’tik), @ K polyelre i 
yur rona S. ere is a coracoclavicular articula- terygian fishes, typified by the genus Polycen- polychrestic (pos UES in various Wah iy hi 
wen ant ere an anterior palatal keel, and trus. They have a symmetrical compressed body with- -+ =10. 1] Admitting connections (a! aE k 
Aa tee falcons: bi aes respects the Polyborine re- out lateral line, compressed head with very projectile qrug, or in various conn d fre: (a 
pists a e external aspect is rather that of jaws, a long dorsal and anal fin with many spines, and per- iffer nt things), a8 2 W ore [4 Gr. roloyht . 
ee Th toothless, and thesternum issingle- fect ventrals, The family contains a few South American Mfiere (pol’i-kres-ti M R | 
caracara and Ibycter, fresh-water fishes, somewhat related to the centrarchoids polychresty H qness, ¢ TOVAMI or of bewe AS 
vin), a. Of or pertaining of North America. In Günther’s classification it wasre- ria, great useu i] * mho charat ijo won" h 
ferred to the Acanthopterygii perciformes. ful: see polychrestd of polye! VTI. 51E H 
Polycentrus (pol-i-sen’trus), n. [NL. (Müller polychrestic; the ated. Sciences, Y ener L 
and Troschel, 1848), < Gr. 7020c, many, + *&- “Bucs Handbook oF ak) , Sav T 
Tpov, point: see center1.] The typical genus of polychroic (polit? o polyenrote aurea as 
mirida a eo called from the many spines, ~ Optical properties ait ke Arichel L6: ‘yaltre, ae aly A 
are several species, of especially of the anal fin. a certain minerals, PY Ae 1t E |: 
econ, P, dudubont and Pont polycephalistt (pol-i-sef’a-list), n. [< Gr. 70/v- i (pol'i-krõizm), y ole sn: À 
Pon aoan xéga?oc, having many heads (see.polycephalous), polychrois™a motba po ars as POC oprie A 
; obra Ki-i), nm. [NL,< Gr. + -ist.| One who has or acknowledges many chrowsmé; ^ai color]. par p. poly ih fo 
BE hong, properly bracchium, heads or superiors, Bp. Gauden, Tears of the many, +. -krit a f f 
ee brachium.| Tn teratol., the pres. Church, p, 541. (Davics.) olychrol 107 k 
: ne Oa cae polycephalous (pol-i-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. može- “< Gr. 7074% p 
INTE Ses pont ), n; pl. polybrachi néga/oc, having many heads, many-headed, < + -ite?. | 
re polybrachia.) teratol, a “Abc, many, + xegad7, head.) In bot., bearing named in CO a Pot An 
umerary arms. or consisting of many heads. which it ex an y chroni), h 
Bk), Polycera (p6-lis’e-vii),n. [NL., < Gr. roAixepos, reagents atje golik red (Sed: dya it 
many-horned, < Tožóc, many, + xépac, horn.] pol mena many Maye, egde ' 
f OAV, tic: 2 inert scape 
$ f, chroma 2 m dd. Hop ' 
ic. < Weht— 2 atic 20 atid i, he 
chromatic ng PO peavey ie ie ‘ 
play of CO pr pali od and oy 4 
Pi aa 
pons tep frome kef 
first 5) 


he 
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polyergic 


i sed cocci: saic a dry peric i PEEN E 
neo et atin pie imposed said of a dry pericarp Polycystina (pol’i-sis-ti’ni), ne pl. (NL, < Gr 
d, Hirom tHe tration OV id ; moric, many, + niong, bag (see e lina?) 

ent ont tHe mty si id; a g (see cyst), + -ina2,] 
a istem Ocyy made with fre This process NL., fem. sing, Ehrenberg’s name (given by him in the form 
NS Ag si ous promatic pie the reproduction nany ity: see celia.) Polycistina) of all those radiolari i 
) ly results in A genus of fossil rugose corals of tł ami i arane WA 
Oly, resulta a, otc. A genus of fossil rugose corals o the family were known to him: loosely synonymous with 
lite (=F. poly- _Stauridee, from the Permian formation. Radiolaria a S 

k RE t22 (nolisa lig X y NS Tas Parc! rs 
Rea) Jso TOAYXPOHATOS, Polyceelia ao s6‘li-i), n. pl. (NL., < Gr. zo- polycystine (pol-i-sis’tin), a. and n. T, a. Of 
ta, omoa, Ay + pana (Xpouar-), Žic, many, xozia, cavity.] Animals whoseen- or pertaining to the Polycystina: now noting 
i ; CR pma ving tr tinted with cephalocele is segmented into several cœliæ, one of the divisions of Radiolaria. 
lle | a rot h Y xecuted in the manner as al skulled vortelrat es: They have tie neuron II. 7. A member of the Polycystina 
>. ord ane _ partly preaxial, the axon vertebrated, a the heart wi j i FA va "N 
n chrome sculpture; poly Poco than a single cavity. Wilder, ven Nat, XX Me DOC (po i-thé’m-), He (NL. po- 
H ; polyccelian (pol-i-sé’li-an), a. [< Polycerlia2 + pe ama < Gr. x07i¢, many, + Kxizoc, a hollow 
it a exhibited in con- -ai ] Having several cæliæ; of or pertaining (cell), + aipa, blood.] Excess of red corpuscles 
il porama of POPE restoration and polychrome to the Polycælia EAG ee 
anor ij gize p150 C the Olympian tem- e Oe š i pol’ i-si-ta’ri-ii ) y 

‘the inane eastern frout OF inate of America, polyceranyt (pol-i-sé’ra-ni), n. [Also polyca- Eolyey Searles bol ee a) ie Aes 
lis, peor of the A [1888-9, p. 55. ranie; < Gr. (Ionic) woZvKorpaviy, rule of many Ft T tA xizrapos, a cell, < Kiros, a 
tay, Teth $ » process of printing in < rodic, many, + Kkoipavoc, a ruler.) A govern- hollow.] A family or other group of Radiolaria, 
be rinting, the m ory ment by many rulers, lords, or princes. [Rare.] contaming compord Coe anA 
W ho samo time: oo (Coy Ho4013) + many central capsules connected by extracap- 
int ent substi ara Dite aI world would be a polycherany or aristocracy ot sular protoplasm; the polycyttarian radiola- 


Gods. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 41 


rians. The ¢ 


1 sules are multinuclear, multiplying by 
fission, and t eleton is spherical and fenestrated or 
composed of lc spicules, or absent. Leading forms 
are Collosphara, Sphærozoum, and Collozoum. Also called 
Collozoa. 


ia polyconic (pol-i-kon’ik), a. [= F. polyconique, 
HY < Gr. zozic, many, + Kovoc, a cone: see cone, 
ee it. conic. ] E to or based upon many 
2 aheone CONCS-—Polyconic map-projection. See projection. olycyttari oli 
[cpotychron® polycoria (pol-i-ko’ri-i), n INL., < Gr.zożíe, E E t 
| produced by the ac- many, + xópn, the pupil of the eye.] The pres- a. Having several central capsules; pluricap- 
ence of more than one pupil in an eye. sular, as a radiolarian; of or pertaining to the 
F. polychro- Polycotylea (pol-i-kot-i-le’ii),n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. Polycyttaria. = 
xpapoç, many- Torts, many, + xorvAn, & vessel, cup: see cotyle, JI, n. A member of the Polycyttaria. 
Decoration or exe- 2.], A section of octopod cephalopods charac- polydactyl, polydactyle (pol-i-dak’til), a. and 
aetice terized by two or three rows of suckers on each n, [< Gr. x02 vddxrv70c, many-toed,< xonic, many 
arm, comprising the Octopodide, Tremoctopodi- + ddxrvioc, a ates fe toe: see dactyl j I A 
de, on Argonautide: contrasted with Mono- Having many digits, whether fingere (or toes; 
its cotylea. exhibiting or characteri actylism i 
as consis- polycotyledon (pol-i-kot-i-lé’don), n. [NL., < TI, n. A bearer aes ae ad 


i-ta’ri-an), a. and n., [< 
poç, a cell, + -ian.] I 


gat 4 
I ice dates In 
Mat artistle perfi 


Noe MT 


ie eculptureand architecture, Imarchaic EA S 7 oe sate sa aa Rig pes ae Dee if A ke : 
A ee the most complete and strong, Gy, xo/v¢, many, korv?jðúv, cavity: see coty- polydactylism (pol-i-dak’ti-lizm), n. [= F. F 
at į sculpture was to a great extent conven- ledon.] A plant whose embryo has a whorl of ~ polydactylisme; as polydactyl + -ism.] The 
an h, for instance, loreddeep-brown more than two cotyledons or seed-leaves. This condition of having many g 
bor, i cor yellow In the architec- js normally the case with the pines and most Conifer. digits —that is, more than 


A cedthe best time, while surfaces of consider: xtent Jt js true in appearance in a few aberrant dicotyledons, . 

Jig, | ell triliantly colored, as iu red or blue, th TRE SET, p neia Oti Ne BOronnea whose cotyle. the normal number of fin- 

nany features, as of columns, wasleft in the natu- dons are two-parted, and one species of Lepidium, whose gers or toes; the state of 
TE zal tema Or pa pp mately lightly diner cotyledons are three-parted. See cut under cotyledon. being polydactyl. 

og kor irong color, Throughout Europe, during the polycotyledonary Conkers don-ñ-ri), a: pol. dactylous (pol-i-dak’- 

oly $ traitand thirteenth centuries, architectural polychromy [< polycotyledon + -ary al] An zoöl.,, having ti-lus), a. Same as poly- 

i many cotyledons, or tufts of fetal villi, as the dactyl. 


ia ru employed. with adinirable effect. 
chrus(pol’i-rus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < chorion or placenta of a mammal. polydactyly (pol-i-dak’ti- 


— aa 


aly iziç, many, + ypoc, color of the skin, com- polycotyledonous (pol-i-kot-i-l@’don-us), «a. li), n. [< polydactyl + -73.] 

two d .) 1. A leading genus of lizards of the [< polycotyledon + -ous.] Possessing more than Same as polydactylism. \ i : 
iple oiea, having smooth scales, a small two cotyledons, as an embryo; producing an polydelphous (pol-i-del’- y ; g 
7 rre dorsal crest, and tho squarish head embryo with more than two cotyledons, as a ` fus), a. An improper form Ny ae 

ue is T nimero plates: so called from plant. of polyadelphous. g 4 


: i P. marmoratus inhabits polyecotyledon: (pol-i-kot-i-lé/don-i),. [< polydimensional (pol’i-di- d 
op f&n mo and portions of South Ameri-  polycotyledon + -y3.] In bot., an aberrant in- AA PO Gr. 
» (l.c.] A member of this genus: as, the crease in the number of cotyledons, asin Cola zxortc, many, + E. dimension + -al.| Of more 


Polydactylism of Hand. 


ed polychrus 
alons (pol-i-kla’dus), a. [< Gr. mołir?a- 
many boughs and branches, < woAic, 


+aádoc, a youne sli tug 
Paa oue slip or shoot.] In bot., 


elad Waka ds 
a n kla-di), n. 
and 


Hye 


o, 


[< Gr. worin?a- 


Polycletan School of 


in the Musas? Berlin. 


\pture.— Amazon, 


acuminata, where they vary from two to five. 
polycracy (p6-lik’ra-si), n. [< Gr. xortc, many, 
+ -xparia, < kpazeiv, rule.] Government by many 
rulers; polyarehy. ae 
polycrase (pol’i-kraz), n. [< Gr. woAic, many, 
+ xpacic, a mixing: see crasis.] A rare titano- 
niobate of uranium, the metals of the yttrium 
group, and other bases: it is found in Norway, 
and also in North Carolina. f 
polycrotic(pol-i-krot’ik), &. [< Gr. zo/ic, many, 
+ Kpéroc, a rattling noise, beat. clash: see di- 
crotic.] Having several beats; having several 
secondary waves: said of some pulses. 
Polyctenes (p0-lik’te-nez), n. [NL. (West- 
wood; Giglioli, 1864), < Gr. To2iç, many, + a7e¢ 
(xrev-), a comb.] A genus of true lice, typical 
of the family Polyctenidz. The head is armed be- 
neath with rows of long flat spines, whence the name. The 
species are parasites of bats in Jamaica and China, and 
doubtless elsewhere. This remarkable form has been of 
dispute gocan peng, by some referred to the pupip- 
arous dipterous insec 
Polyctenide (pol-ik-ten‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Polyctenes + -ide.] A family of true lice, or 
Hemiptera parasitica, represented by the genus 
Polyctenes. Westwood, 1874. 2 
polycyclic (pol-i-sik’lik), a. [< Gr. wo/ixuioc, 
with many circles, < zo/t¢, many, + KUK/O¢, & 
ring, cirele.] Having many rounds, turns, or 
whorls, as a shell. 3 : 
polycystic (pol-i-sis’ tik), a. [< Gr. z0 ic, many, 
+ toric, a bag: see cyst.| Having many cy sts 


i ol-i-sis’ti-di), n. pl. [NL., <Gr. 
Folyo ida ay khortc, bag (see cyst), + -ida.] 
A family of Nassellaria. The skeleton is an irregular 


composed of several unequal chambers, 
piled traten Ene aro (rarely in definite order varying 
From that of the Cystidea) round a primary capitulum (de- 
rivable from the twin shell of the Sphyroida), with or with- 


out spicules. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection Hari i 


than three dimensions. Nature, XXX. 24. 

polydipsia (pol-i-dip’si-#), n. [NL., < Gr. as if 
*xorvdibia, great thirst, < ro7vdiwoc, very thirsty, 
xoatdapoc, making very thirsty, < moie, much, 
+ data, thirst.] In pathol., excessive thirst. It 
is usually accompanied by hydruria. 

polydromic (pol-i-drom‘ik), a. Same as poly- 
tropic. 

polydymite(pd-lid’i-mit),”. A sulphidof nickel, 
occurring in isometric octahedrons and in mas- 
sive forms, of a light-gray color and brilliant 
metallic luster. A ferriferous variety from On- 
tario carries a small amount of platinum. 

polyedral, polyedron, ete. Sameas polyhedral, 
ete. 

polyembryonate (pol-i-em’bri-o-nat), «. [As 
polyembryon-y + -atel.} In bot., pertaining to 
polyembryony; consisting of or haying several 
embryos. 

polyembryonic (pol-i-em-bri-on’ik), a. [As 
polyembryon-y + -ic.] Same as polyembryonate. 

polyembryony (pol-i-em’bri-o-ni), n. [< Gt. 
xostc, many, + èuBpvov, an embryo: see embryo.) 
In bot., the production or existence of two or 
more embryos in one seed—a phenomenon oc- 
curring, sometimes regularly and sometimes ab- 
normally, in the development of the ovules of 
flowering plants. In angiospermous plants several 
germinal masses usually occur in the unfertilized embryo- 
sac, but in most cases only one of these is impregnated, 
and, although occasionally more than one commence the 
course of development, as in the Orchidez, generally all 
but one become subsequently obliterated. In the orange, 


however, this is not the case, and its ripe seeds are met _ 


with containing more than one embryo. 
polyemia, 7. See polyhemia. 
polyergic (pol-i-ér’jik), a. [< Gr. 
much-working, < zoztc, much, + 
Acting, or endowed with the p 
in many ways. ae 
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s or sometimes shrubby plants, usually 
leaves, and terminal spikes of small or 
əd, yellow, green, white, d other col- 


a e smal} herb: 
(pol-i-tr’gus), n. are smi 


with alternate 


[NL. (Latreille, 


Polyergus ns Ny cwarl rosie, mawira OLTE 

1003); Gr. Pes mush ee yS showy Aa cultivated purple-flowered s from the 

auch, ++ imon work]. A gents O gimarieal, Cape of Good Hope are evergreen shrubs caching 9 feet in 
S SUC, a ale ». lutea o! C § Ls es is know 

it NEE ee ocelli nagnti AE ae P., paucifolia, another hand. 


curved, very narrow, and acute at the tip, locally as 


: vi female with only 
present, and the wings of the lth on 
ae discoidal cell; the Amazon-ants. Te aes ics 
are found in the United States, but most are Ps ch 
Jave-making an 
subtropical. P, rufescens is a € Aking Ani is 
3 building instinct and shows 1 i 
Se ANA "hich the mandibles have lost their teeth 


i 5 slaves, o : 
wall ns a result of their entire dependence upon stave vrntand diuretic, and i 


esia, n. See polyæsthesia. i X 
po oreh esis (pol/i-es-the sis), n. Same as 


prdasthetic, polyæsthetic (pol'i-es-thet ik), : 


c yol” il specie 
O hesia (-thet-) + -iè (ef. esthetic).] ye 
Of or pertaining to polywsthesia. ered plete colony, and the Himalayas. For P. vulgar 

thnic (pol-i-eth’ nik), a. [< Gr. wort, also sometimes called procession-flower or passion-jlower, 
poet + troc, a nation, people. ] Inhabited by see aaa eee, gang fewer, and rogation-yjlower. 
sntaining n ees or nationalities 2, [l.c.] A plant of this genus. 
t z races or nationalities. A @ eon í 
or containing many rac K Gr. noric, Polygalacee (pol“i-gi-la’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 


ʻi-foi n., and a. D Dis 7 TAS s 
polyol (poti A multifoil and polyphyl- (Lindley, 1835), < Polygala + -acex.] Same as 


many, + E. foil). 1 cal 
| I n. march., an opening or ornament Polygalex. ee : 
i sever anei foliations; spe- polygalaceous. (pol’i-ga-la’shius), a. [< Poly- 


galacex + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Poly- 
galeæ. Rain. 

or deco- Polygalez (pol-i-ga’lé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 
1809), < Polygala + -ex.] An order of poly- 
petalous plants, unlike the others in the cohort 
Polygaline in its irregular flowers, and char- 
acterized by its three or five petals, usually 
eight monadelphous stamens, straight embryo 
in fleshy albumen, and five sepals, of which 
the two inner are larger, wing-like, and peta- 
loid. The fruit is either a capsule or a dry or fleshy in- 
dehiscent fruit. The order is without close affinity, but 


cifically, a combination of more than five foils; 


a multifoil. 
TI, a. Consisting or composed of, 


3 often shows in its keeled flowers a superficial resemblance 
re y to the Leguminosæ or bean family. It includes about 470 
j ile species, widely dispersed throughout temperate and warm 
X $ climates, belonging-to 15 genera, of which Polygala is the 
3 Fi type. They are herbs or undershrubs, rarely becoming 
K PR) small trees, erect or sometimes twining or climbing, with 
$ j usually entire alternate leaves, and solitary, spiked, or 


racemed flowers. 5 A 
Polygaline (pol’i-ga-li’né), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Polygala + -inæ.] 


oa pr 


Thalamifloræ, characterized by an ovary of two 
cells or carpels, many horizontal ovules or a 
single pendulous one, fleshy albumen, and ab- 
sence of stipules. It includes 3 orders, of which the 
Pittosporum and Tremandra families are small groups of 
Australian shrubs, while the Polygala family (the type) is 
of nearly universal distribution. 
polygaline (p0-lig’a-lin), n. 
as Polygala + -ine®.] A substance obtained 
from Polygala Senega, apparently identical 
with saponin. Also called 
senegin. 
polygam (pol’i-gam), n. [< Polygam-ia.] 
plant of the Linnean class Polygamia. 
Polygamia (pol-i-ga’mi-ii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
moAvyauoc, polygamous: see polygamous.) In 
the Linnean system of classification, a class of 
plants bearing both hermaphrodite flowers and 


rated with, more than five foils or foliations: 


as, a polyfoil arch.—Polyfoil arch an arch the head 
é of which is divided into a number of foils or foliations. 


A 


plant or on two or three distinct individuals. 


A cohort of polypetalous plants of the series Polygastrica (pol-i-gas’tri-kii), n, ph Ni: 


[= F. polygaline; polygastrulation (pol-i-gas-t 


polygalic acid and polygenesis (pol-i-jen’e-sis), n. 


those with the sexes separated, the different polygenetic (pol’1jé-n¢ y several diie 
flowers being scattered either on the same aftergenetie.] 1. Formed bys 


diwcious ‘anes 


oly Y (põ-lig’, 
me, poligamy, Cyt 


3 lidmi à 
mia, < Lag mia = 


Seg Oly gre, 

har o Dolygamgs 
plurality Of an one yIamous, 
time, 7 Ives 
wives th 
at the 


: Se of c 
ermed bigamy u 

t j y. i 
on ed in some couron Sanyi 
Cans, and is held tte 
mons. Compare 


oat 


of birds, where za 
spicuous in the rae eaiy 
ceptionally witnessed 
mous orders, asin the 
bi and picarian birds, 
polygar (pol’i-giir) 3 
01 l-gär), n. Se i 
polygarchy (pol’i-gi ʻi n Poligar, 
(Cotgrave) = Sp. poligarquia =P, 
an erroneous form (appar, si mia 
chy, ete.) for polyarchy: see pol re Sa 
erroneous form of polyarchy Pe dy 
polygastrian (pol-i-gas’tri-an) a. and 
polygastria $ -an.] Same as ‘Dolygastrie í 
polygastric (pol-i-gas’trik), a. and n. K 6 
move, Many, + yacrAp (yas7p-), stomach,] l 
a. Having oF appearing to have manystomaes 
as ananimaleule; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Polygastrica, i ee 
II. x. A polygas 


(=F, 


oligarchs 


rie animaleule, 


see polygastric.] Ehrenberg’s name (1830) of 
those animaleules the appearance of whos 
movable food-vacuoles led him to suppose they 
had many proper digestive cavities orstomacks, 
The term had special application to ciliate infuscriss, 
of which it is now a disused synonym, and less exactly of 
Infusoria at large. 


tr§-la’shon), n 
E. gastrulation.) Multi- 


[< Gr, zoin 
many, + yéveowc, origin: see genesis) Ja 
generation or origination fr om oa tae ~ 
and independent germs; the loc ; ne ai 
ganisms took rise from cells or em m bi 
ferent kinds. Itis akin, asa biological tmt o 
notion of special creations, and in its app! 


is commonly called polygeny. ieee 
#j-je-net’ik), 4. [<polige i 


[< Gr. rožic, many, + 
ple gastrulation. 


a Ye. or of sever! 
causes, in several different ways, 0! 
different parts. range or chain, made up 


4 . enetic add 

A composite or polyge! es combined. 

otic ran} Nee 

two or more monogeneti¢ rane eg coms. SLEE 


> nolvget: 
acterized by polye 
i 
is t 


pe polygons 
Fallows. 


ini r char 
2. Pertaining to O! cha 


esis. ik), a. 


practises polygamy, or who maintains its pro- polygen ic as polygenouss.™ “1g pose 


iæcious.] 
i = - D ie polygamous, 3. 
_ Yolyfoil Arch.—Main Ports oe = olygamous (po-lig’a-mus), a. [= F. polygame 
; is nes Maiu Portal of Lichfield Cathedral, England, = G Pamane = De iio le It. Pougemo, 
polygamous, a polygamist; < LGr. zoAvyapos, 
often-married, polygamous, < Gr. woAtc, many, 
+ yauoc, marriage.) 1, Relating to or charac- 
terized by polygamy: as, polygamous marriage 
(a union including more than one spouse of 
either sex, sanctioned in respect to plurality 
of wives by 
_ recognized as marriage by the law of Christian 

States).—2. In codl., A AA more than one 
dual of the opposite sex; polyandrous or 
Po YEynous, especially the latter, which is more 
Te none animals than the former.— 3. 
Tot) bearing both unisexual and bisexual or 
Hermaphroditie flowers in the same species. 


L. (Malpighi, 1675 
im CA 
A genus 


(angri Collection, Haridwar 


polygenism (p0-) 


the law of some countries, but not polys' 


-ic.] îo-nizm); S 
pee 


y me 


+ ism.) nd 4: 


( ‘e-n18 

-isi le 
gen-Ous as a 
liever in polygenyi 


ticularly, one 
human race co 
logical races or e 

The granting. of thodi Ms 
slightest degree, Dea i 


of many, kinds 


4 LGT. 


p 1 nal; as polygon + -al.) Having the f der node.) Nearl P 
ply genous and nal; page i aving the form ofa © rly all are herbs, a few shrubty hase, 
Hole genesis of polygon: having many angles.— polygonal num- Peka ae t, as P, orientale, the prince = oct 
2 Poin of the bers, in arith., the su ve sums from unity up of a pees: onde ragged-sailor); a very few are floating, some 
Sy gor the Stes of numbers in arithmetical progression beginning — seandena ghee: 4 and others climbing or trailing, as P, 
i monogentsis with 1, When the common difference oF PAAA ran the tee for baskets in greenhouses, and 
is of the series is 1, the sums of the terms Y EES foro foii ie teak SENECAN the Himalayas, 
It polyglos- give the triangular numbers; when \ T] ver earea the agi reas The majority are, Kow- 
ML. glos- the common difference is 2, the sums 75 is Midian ng Wee s pianta; especially in the section 
"E 5 Š give the square numbers; when itis \ 7 tt ort 6 Gy E BLOND OP RUC, species with wiry and 
Nn. A glo 3, the sums give the pentagonal num-. + Se h PE pene typified by P. artculare (see knot 
Ha Gent. Mag. bers, and so on. (See figurate num-  \ eei Í peas hs Beat date stares), also known by many other 
"a. p d n. [= ver, under figurate.) These numbers $ weed, goose-grast. armatrong, beggar ceed, cow gramin 
fee (ery ott volyglotto are understood to be called polygonal ee Í benr Skp op y trom-grase, knoticorG: HRC ETORTEN 
ty ei niyelo) 1 lyglotto numbers from poss E, b—e— e RER n vroe ngas auet grass, etc, Another section, 
of. ot, POMS Sp: < Gr. Tob- that the same number of points may be arranged accord- and ji abont 50 specien he aie 20) eh eect ee 
y i jatte spe ing toa ain rule in the form of that polygonal figure ana goio stems, is typified by the abundant weed P. Peri 
ne > + yAWTTA, Y/OS- to which it belongs. In the cut, 5, 12, and 22 points are sieht Bi nanya called, from the peach-leat 
tre DY rec: ? 47; shown arranged in pentagonal forms, 5, 12, and 22 being d pe Or A ae ih nes hE 7 and peacharort, trom their 
oe a, Using or contain Sd stad nH BErs g' yy 15 dark central spot, heart's-eaze and spotted Knotweed, and, 
ye ae. ee lk neuaged: as, & Į agoni Beta et Se x > from the jointe tem, crab's-elaw and redshanks, Sev- 
teh og; many-tang o polygonate (po-lig’6-nat), a. [¢Gr, 707 t¢, many, eral related ies are known as smartweed, especial- 
thy EE allel col- + yóvv (yovar-), knee, joint: see knee.] Many- ly P. Hydropiper, also called in England redknees, cider- 
ts Lining in parallel col- jointed: said of some plants and animals. ger, Lake: tects, Xe andi LOr Ntong a ee a 
Noy xt in several dif- $ si per, culrage, and arze-zmart, A related and handsome- 
iyi 3 3 Thomas, Med. Dict. oe ee S flowered species of American river-margins, introduced 
a or a na Polygonateæ (pol”i-gō-nā’tē-ë), n. pl. [NL. into cultivation as a source of tannin, is P, amphibium, 
t na rE versk (Bentham and Hooker, 1883), < Polygonatum + ine willow grite Cree pa fue Bene an 
E s 7 ilis : i , Knotweed is a book-name any 0 cies, Ma 
Lte the London polyglot -cæ.] A tribe of liliaceous plants, typified by are mild astringents, others RIS dinretic aia ai 
dry n whole or in par tin the genus Polygonatum, the Solomon’s-seal. It the most important in medicine is P. Bistorta (see Lidort, 
With 4 e, Arabic, i pei » is characterized by a herbaceous leafy stem, nearly or quite snakeweed, adder's-wort, astrology, and dragonwort), also 
with lyglot (see Comp n oa S ranched, an inflorescence of axillary flowers or a ra- known in England as redlegs, livice-writhen, Easter ledger, 
ther į Paris polyglots. A recent colle ' ; a panicle, anthers introrsely dehiscent, the ete. P. Fagopyrum of many authors, the cultivated buck- 
(las D Jot ? 1k fruit a berr id anatropous ovules. Itincludes7 genera wheat, is now separated (see Fagopyrum). P. tinctorium 
con. pet NE “ynderstands Or uses many lan- and about 42 species. See Polygonatum, Smilacina, Mai- is the Chinese indigo-plant, cultivated in France and Bel- 
E 3 ûne who wee’ anthemum, Streptopus. aum as al a in Japan, as a source of a blue dye, a substi- 
OR. ey ; A “med a use- E U 7 7 tute for indigo. The leaves of P. hispidum are used in 
ie E i or good Linguist, may peaa rAnguawee Poisons 90 % gen 2 aR), ke D South America as a substitute EATS For the climb- 
Aan, especially if versee Howell Letters, iii. $. (Tournefort, +í 0), . polygonatum, T. ing weed P. Convolrulus, also called cornbind, bearbine, 
lene’ > aes xozvydvarov, Solomon’s-seal (so called from the climbing buckwheat, and black bindweed, see iry-bindweed, 
his a (pol-i-glot'ik), @ [S polyglot + -ic.] many-jointed rootstocks), < možic, many, + yóvu For other species, see serpent-grasa, jointweed, falze buck- 
higs ttie (pOA-* prin chs EGO Ag 3 of liliac bd _ wheat (under buckirheat), tear-thumb (and cut of leaf ander 
; ‘ 7 yovar-), knee.] A genus of liliaceous plants, jastat UETAN SEANA 
jar. Jus), a. < Gr. zožiyžort- the Sol ‘seal, type of the tribe Polyqo- hastate), and ecrateh-grase. See also cut under oerea, 
Hl tous glot'us), ma] the Solomon’s-seal, type of the tribe Polygo- polygony (po-lig’6-ni), n. [= OF. polygone (F 
4 king many languages: see polyglot, 4.. poide Iù is orarao seriea by ha modding cylindric polygonum) = S “poligono = Pg. polygono = It 
' languages. flowers, having six short little-spreading lobes, and placed A Š ips PESAKIT Pes 
K gmna aie among the Polyglottous one or two or rarely more together at an axil, a by poligono; <L. polygonos, polygonon, polygoni- 
gp worbing 25 0 Maz Miller, Sci. of Lang., p. 139. the undivided style and small stigma. There are 23 spe- Wih, < Gr. zoZizovov, knot-grass, < xo7ic, many, 
Gr, cf America. [F A ine densi j cies, vianaen eee all north temperate re- + 76vv, knee, joint, = E. knee.] A plant of the 
“\-0n), n. ormer. NIJE ‘> = gions hey bear a single erect leafy stem from a horizon- o 2, i ae? specifically, t ) 
S Sp. poligono = Pg. polygono =It. tal thickened deep-buried or creeping rootstock, which genueir eugen Sm g EMS the Polygonum 
pa lyeon nolygonal,< LL. polygonum is terminated by the upturned bud for the stem of the VICULOTE OLD ees ae ee 
Ing 0, apolygon, POLys ? we ? following year, and is marked by the circular scars of Polygordiide (pol‘i-g6r-di/i-dé), n. pl. (NL., 


lygon, neut. of ToAvywvoc, 


jiyuvov, & po. 1 
oùie, many, + ywvia, 


iring many angles, 


Lis rangle.) In geom., a closed figure form- 
of the intersections of a number of straight 
oe A ines, each with two others; especially, a plane 
hey ‘mre of this sort; a figure with numerous an- 
hs. Acceleration-polygon, Same as acceleration- 
ral a) (which see, under diagram).— Closed poly- 
J0 pa aplane polygon inclosing an area: opposed to open 
Hi, which is only a part of a plane polygon.— Com- 

n olygon, a plane figure connecting every one of a 

ilti- tof angular vertices with every one of the others, 


Concave Polygon. Same as reënterin 

7 . Same a yg polygon 

d fpalteate polygon of 72 sides, two sets of » lin 

’ eee ines of the other set upon one curve 
orler.—Convex polygon, a plane rectilinear 


ate Fithout rečntrant angles: oppose 

2 : opposed to concave poly- 
ar ton eaeement-polygon. Same as displacement- 
jit- Aon o s sce, under diagram).— Funicular 
ihe tanec ti a ye open polygon representing a series 
A ath es, but extended to a closed polygon repre- 


ferles of virtual tie str 

mee al ties and struts.— Gauche poly- 

ii miio i usoriptible polygon, a polygon w ith 

len Te ing on one circle.— Polygon of forces, 

adibo samo ea statics, depending on a theo: 
Mepresentsin w a o Leibnitz; a polygon each side 


ment forces actin ghitude and direction one of the 


When is í 
y FA then the 
nd sn tiie Hae um. See 
Bi Bye: 
hey 
on mather 
pa © interii 
+ at 
2 ertices lie on a sphere; 
ly 
A ed > 
f i a more than es ae 
p o9-a’Se-6), n. pl. [N 
n us Polygonum + aa nee 
i ee aous plants of the series 
i Avane cterized bya colored or green- 
l'and ER imbricated segments, an 
is branches Fithotropous, ovule, two or 
es with each m six to nine perigynous 
n T at N pair united int 
i Ba mMplete east leavin: 
ts, belon ng around th 


Secording -S tO 6 tri 
g to q 
teiega mat distri 


pical America. The: 

re leaves, generally with 
The fruit is a small 

ssed, and inclosed 


lerin, 
lanta, 
Many of the species 


zožvyevýc, of polygonal (po-lig’d-nal), a. 
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ae polygroove 


[= F. Pg. polygo- len joints sheathed with the united stipules, (See ent un- 


revious similar stems. These seal-like impressions gave 
the rootstock great fame for magic powers in the middle 
ages, as able to seal up and heal all wounds, having been 
stamped with the seal of Solomon, or of the Virgin Mary, 
whence the popular names Solomon’s-seal and Our- Lady's- 
seal, the former of which is still in use. (See Solomon’s- 
seal and lady’s-seal.) From its bell-like flowers, resem- 
bling a string of tintinnabula, by the monks ascribed to 
King David, the common English species, P. multiflorum, 
has derived the name David’s-harp; also, from its upward 
series of leaves, ladder-to-heaven, and, from resemblances 
to other plants, dily-of the-snounlast and reo ate G luteus are two species, the former hermaphro- 
polygoneutic (pol’i-go-nu tik), a. [< Gr. zov- ditie, the latter dicecious. 
yoveioðar, multiply, ¢ zoe, many, + yóvoc, ofi- polygram (pol’i-gram),”. [= Pg. polygramo = 
spring.] In entom., many-brooded ; haying sev- “Jt. poligramma, ¢ Gr. ror typapuoc, marked with 
eral broods during a single year. many stripes, < 7ożéç, many, + ypauuń, a stroke, 
polygoneutism (pol’i-go-nii’tizm), n. [< poly- line, ypduua, a mark, line, ete., < ypaoew, write.] 
goneut-ic + -ism.] The state or character of A figure consisting of many lines. 
being polygoneutic. 3 #6 Fa polygrammatic (pol’i-gra-mat‘ik), a. [As poly- 
polygonometric (pol-i-gon-d-met’rik), a. [< “gram + -atic2 (cf. grammatic).] Pertaining orre- 
polygonometr-y + -ic.] Pertaining to polygo- jating to polygrams.—Polygrammatic telegraph, 
nometry. aes 1 a form of semaphore invented by Captain Pasley in 1504. 
polygonometry (pol’ i-go-nom’et-ri), n. (=I. polygraph (pol’i-graf), n. B F. polygraphe = 
polygonométrie, < Gr. ToAvywvos, many-angled Pg. polygrapho = It. poligrafo, < Gr, xo/uypagoc, 
(see polygon), + -werpia, < perpetv, measure.) An writing much, < z0//¢, much, + ypagew, write. | 
extension of trigonometry to polygons; the 1. An instrument for multiplying copies of a 
doctrine of polygons, as trigonometry 1s the writing; a gelatin copying-pad.— 2. An author 
doctrine of triangles. of many works.—8. A collection of different 
works written either by one or by different au- 
thors; a book containing articles or treatises on 
different subjects. | > 
polygraphic (pol-i-graf ʻik), a [= F. poly- 
graphique = Pg. polygraphico; as polygraph + 
-ic.| 1. Pertaining to multiplication of copies 
of a writing: as, a polygraphic instrument.—2. 


< Polygordius + -idæ.] A family of worms, typi- 
fied by the genus Polygordius, of a low and 
generalized type of structure. 

Polygordius (pol-i-gôr'di-us); n. [NL. (Schnei- 
der, 1866), < Gr. zożíiç, many, + Tópdioç, Gordius 
(with ref. to the Gordian knot): see Gordian, 
Gordius.) The typical genus of the family 
Polygordiide, referred to the annelids as type 
of a group, Archiannelida. P. purpurens and P. 


[< Gr. 


roAbywvoc, many-angled, + crozeiv, view.] An 


used to produce a great variety of geometrical Done mth a polygraph: as, a polygraphic copy 
atterns by the reflections from two mirrors or writing.—Polygraphic paper. See paper. 
pationpi Y cal Golt-grat’ikal), a. [< poly- 


supported in a case and connected by an ad- polygrap 
justable hinge; specifically, a 1 | 3 
carpet-exhibitor for the multiple reproduction polygraphy (po-lig’ra-fi), n. [= F. polygraphie 
of a peton = ia ) = Sp. 
olygonous (po-lig’o-nus 
Se many angles: see polygon. Polygonal. 
(Ce eae : 
L. polygonum, No less admirable his (Dr. Willet’s} industry, appearing 
in his Synopses, Comments, and Commentaries, eA 
that one, considering his polygraphy, said merrily that he 


must write while he slept. 
Puller, Worthies, Cambridgeshire. — 


2. The art of writing in various ciphe 
also of deciphering RO writings. 7 


p: 
i i around the black and shining n 1 
maining ieh recane SA or compressed nutlet, which polygroove (pol’i-grév), v. tt pret. 
is of nearly the same length as the sepals. The epee polygrooved, ppr. polygroovin: 
are variously estimated a te o ae a many, E. groove.) To make 
them nearly or aa 
Seren eats the Laer ae exten = wie ci toe : : 
into arctic, alpine, an ETE stinguished by the swol- polygrooved in the rifling. | 


morphous habit, they are 
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ı the faces touching the base, a series repeated 
in atrebly reversible polyhedron, ete., the series js 
repeated thrice, ete.— Generator of a polyhedron. Sce 
generator. — Regular polyhedron, a polyhedron that has 
all its summits alike in all respects and composed of plane 
angles of the same magnitude : sometimes understood as 
excluding the stellated polyhedra. See cut under octa- 
hedron.— Semi-regular polyhedron, a polyhedron all 
the summits of which are alike, while the plane angles 
which compose the summits are not all alike.— Stellated 
polyhedron, a polyhedron that inwraps its center more 
than once. 


polyhedrous (pol-i 


polygyn i 

j m (pol'i-jin), n. [< Polygyn-ia.] Tn bot., 

mol T the hese Polygynia. 

polygynia! (pol-i-jin’i-i), n. [NL.] Same as 
polygyny. 


tain cantons of Media, aak Ai 
ae an Tanor by express Jaw, which ordained every 


tain at least seven wives. y ‘ 

ened toann Primitive Marriage (ed. a , viii. 

: EE 2 NL., < Gr. 70- 
Polygynia? (pol-i-jin’i-i), "pl. [NL $ Gr 

SATY, + pvr, female (in mod. bot. pistil).] 


hibits, ir 
twice. So 


according to Strabo, paly- 


-hé’drus), a. [= F. poly- 


a h, sixth, twelfth formar Rea TA ; ; 
pee Pe ET of Ge tinneat system, ae s ei. he: Dolyed K eae 
comprehending those plants which have flow- OOI Same as polyhedral, l 


ers with more than twelve siyin Soinion + polyhemia, polyhemia (pol-i-hē'mi-ä), m. 


polygynian (pol-i-jini-an), [NL., ¢ Gr. rovata, fullness of blood, < 707i, 
<an. ] Same as polygynous. Rnoluqyn-ous + much, + aipa, blood.) Excess of blood; plethora. 
polygynic (pol-1-jin ik), a. [< polugy Also polyemia, polyæmia, 

-ie,) Same as polygqynous. ope polyhistor (pol-i-his’tor), ». [< L. polyhistor 
polygynious (pol-i-jini-us), a. Sa 2 (as a title of the grammarian Cornelius Alex- 


ander), < Gr. Tožvicrwp, very learned, < zozic, 
much, + icrop, torop, knowing: see history.] 
A person of great learning; one who is versed 
in various departments of study. 


I haue much read of admirable things of them [storks] 
in Elianus the polyhistor. Coryat, Crudities, I. 38, sig. F. 


[< Gr. 70262200, 


Consisting of many stones; built up of several 


lithic. 
polylogyt (p6-lil’o-ji), n. [= It. polilogia, < Gr. 


much-talking, talkative, < zoAtc, much, + 2éyev, 
speak: seo -ology.] Talkativeness; garrulity. 
Many words (battology or polylogy) are signs of a fool. 
Granger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 115. (Latham.) 
polyloquent} (p0-lil’d-kwent), a. [< Gr. možic, 
much, + L. loguen(i-)s, ppr. of logui, speak.] 


REMATE EPT aT ane 


nous. 
polygynist (po-lijfi-nist), n. [< polygyn-y + 
-ist ] One who or that which practises polygy- 
olygynecial (pol‘i-ji-né‘shal), a. 
ae many, + NL. gynæcium + -al.] In bot., 
formed by t e ia (pol-i-him’ni-ä), n. [L., also P; 
said of multiple fruits. Polyhymnia (1 ii) [L., also Po- 
= ~ Muses, < zoAic, many, +iyvoc,ahymn.] In Gr 
as polygyn + -ous.) 1. in bot., having many SOS, s J : y yn z 
styles; belonging to the order Polygynia.—2. antiq., the Muse of the sublime hymn, and of 
. D> 
female as wife or mate cording to some poets, inventor of the lyre, 
Few, perhaps, would stigmatize a legal polugynouscen. Roman empire as the patroness of mimes and 
Jaw and of the state of society in which such a law was pantomimes. In art she is usually represent- 
established. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 337. 
olygyny (p0-lij‘i-ni), n. [< NL. polygynia,< Gr. draped, and without any attribute. 
eke va, the condition of having many wives, polylemma (pol-i-lem’ii), n. [< Gr. zo2i¢, many, 
moAvc, many, + ywy, woman, wife.] Marriage ma.) A dilemmawith several alternatives: op- 
or cohabitation of one man with more than one posed to dilemma in the narrow sense. 
tised by the male. Polygyny is more frequent than many, + Zexi¢ (Aezid-), a scale.) In bol., hav- 
lyandry, being the usual case of polygamy as practised ing many scales. 
polygyral (pol-i-ji‘val), a. [< Gr. xoAiyrpoc, 
i i oAt¢, many, + yipoç, a 
circle, ring: see gyre.] Having many whorls 
or gyres, as a univalve shell. IW. G. Binney. 
polyhalite (pol-i-hal It), n. [< Gr, zoAtc, many, 
+ avg (aA-), salt, + -ite2.] A mineral or salt 
brick-red color, being tinged with iron. Iti 
hydrous sulphate ot calcium, eon and mi 
in Bayaria. 
polyhedra, 7. Plural of} 


Pe dvoeate of polygyny. 
ny; ana polyg, K Gr. 
‘the united pistils of many flowers: 
> a Pi y No PEA g 
polygynous (po-lij‘i-nus), a [= F. polygyne; lymnia (OE. Polynnie), < Gr. HoZipiva, one of the 
Polygamous, as a male; having more than one the faculty of learning and remembering: ac- 
and considered during the final centuries of the 
nexion panini pire, however they might disapprove of the 
i 
ed as in a meditative attitude, voluminously 
< zoey tring, ToAvyivatoc, having many wives, < + A7upua, a proposition, assumption: see dilem- 
woman at the same time; polygamy as prac- polylepidous (pol-i-lep’i-dus), a. [< Gr. ro2ic, 
man and the lower animals. polylithic (pol-i-lith’ik), a. 
with many windings. 
polyhemia, n. See polyhemia. 
occurring in masses of a fibrous structure, of a 
It is found at Ischl in Austria, and also at Berchtesgaden 
polyhedral 


lura nolyhedron. 
(pol-i-he’dral), a. [< polyhedron 


+ -al.] Hav. any me 5 >. Talking much; talkative. 
of or eee tenet gaoi ie polymagnet (pol’i-mag-net), n. [< Gr. ro2ic, 
Arie, polukedrous, polyedral, polyedrous— pory- X&Y E.magnet.] An instrument consist- 


ing of two or more electromagnets so arranged 
that the resultant field of force may be varied 
in many ways. Such an apparatus devised by Tyndall, 
to be used in exhibiting diamagnetic and other similar 
Phenomena, consists of two electromagnets standing ver- 
cally, with adjustable pole-pieces of soft iron, and De- 
on thema helixof copper wire. The diamagnetic sub- 
stance —for example, a bar of bismuth — is su pported hori- 


function, an algebraic function whi i 

unchanged when ‘the variable EDIE analna 
transformations which would carry a polyhedron, stereo- 
graphically projected upon the plane of an imaginary 


quantity, into a congruent D. 
polyhedric (poli-hedrik), a. [= F. polyé 
z tigna; as polyhedr-on + -ic.] Same as poly- 


of many stones, < zo2ic, many, + 2iðoç, stone.] Polymelia (pol-i-mé’li-ii), n. [NL] Sameiss 


blocks, as a shaft orecolumn: opposed to mono- Polymelian (pol-i-mné’ 


morvaoyia, loquacity, talkativeness, < xoAv2oyoc, polymelius (pol-i-mé’li-us), n., pl. polyndii 


polymely (pol’i-mé-li), n. [4 NL. polymelin 


polymer (pol’i-mér), 


polymeria (pol-i 


Polymastog 
ple (NL, < *0]. 
UY Of extinct N 1 
mammals, ren S 
don, 1 ; a 
E Tis Y m 
ot sna Beet oF 

polymath (pol 
Sp. POlimato 

much, know, 


ʻi 


iola aal 


Pertaining te. 
aining t d 
characte asp 


olymathist (pa. : 
es ete] A Plima ihiga 
no St] Same as por, Hi, 
Those Polymathi i ee 
ymathis Y 
ner upon a Moth-caten at Stand Fe 
or, 
polymathy (D5-lim’a-thyiy 
ues polimatia — Pe. 
Hata, much leaming en 
much: See polymath.) n 
artssand sciences. 
branches of Je 
That high a 
large extent o 
Hartlib, tr, o 


=P, 
lynai dalna. 
by Polym] 

< pony tly. 


Polina 


po) 
arning, or 
pa excellent learnin; 
= b call polymathy 
Comenius's Refs 


polymatype (pol’i-ma-tip) 
Zi¢, many, + 7 Tor, type. ] aR 
tem of type-naking by wl ia 
were cast at one ' X 

polymazia 


ness, < To2vuý ‘avoc, h 
ventive, < zozic, m 


In actual experiments and 
Fe ) J volym: i 
profound; a superficial lieh hica H ea 
but prooveth good for nothing, 


G. Harvey, Four Letters, ir. 


Y, nothing teg 
' fine forsheets, 


polymely. 


li-n), a. [4 polymed-y+ 
-ian.] In teratol., having supernumerary mem: 
bers. 


(i). [NL., < Gr. Toĉvue?ýc, with many limbs: 
see polymely.] In teratol., a monster with su- 
pernumerary members. 


limbs or members, ¢ 
In teratol., mon- 
s, or the am 

extra digits 


Gr. wozueage, with many 
monic, many, + éAoc, a limb.) 
strosity by redundancy of part 
ance of supernumerary members, a8 
and the like. 


chem., a compound 
some other compound; £ 
o meric” bodies W 
We speak of “ polymeric bod s EL 
mule aS intermultiplesof thesame priii y 
ethylene, 2 x CH, and Duie DA X 
to one another). y 


-mē’ri-ä), n- 


: F< potyne- zontally in the direction passing through the axis of the many, + épo, a pa It 
+ pare] polymastia (pol-i-mas’ti-ii),n. [NL.,<Gr.moaic, Sion of many Pi nerik), a. 
ettik), d. [< many, + paozór, breast.) Nae wu, polymeric (pol-imer Pig to or 
ing to polyhe- Pemumerary breasts or nipples -ic.] In chem., per Meyre acii 
olymastiga (pol-i-mas'ti-gä), n. pl. [NL., < VY Pome oy ave polymerit (cyt 
[$ Gr. možic, many, + páorië (naorıy-), a whip.] aldeby¢ A (po-lim’enid or coupon ut 
Beep ostane with six, ten, or many flagella, of polymer idei] In chema oa rerien Wit 
atever other 'acter. anaha EMA -operties i Bs 
ed of polyhe- Diesing (1865) eee mcr REL RET exhibits the pi oP ther compounds poly! 
ges belonging to the morun, Phacelomonas, and Lophomonas. 1 OL reference to soma: acim) wa 
e ange SEA and other allied polymastigate (pol-i-mas’ti-gat), a. [< Gr. polymerism (per 018 + -ism 
i ormed to express Tap many, + paoré (paorıy-), a whip,+ -atel.] risme; as p? Y of certain wI ee 
dayving more than four flagella, as an infuso- that property qifrer in then? fo 
Tian; pluriflagellate, a of which they or al pro portie S, 
so polyedron; POlymastigous (pol-i-mas’ti-gus), a. [< Gr. mo- and in theire. tements, z eiil 
ws Many, + áon (paomiy-), a whip, + -ous.] from the gama vg, the mol cul nos 
por, „Same as polymastigate. proportion: i aldehyde (Catjesaro wi 
olymastodon (pol-i-mas’tō-don), n. [NL., < acid (Ceo) chemi al DIOP — cata 
x. monic, many, + uaoróç, teat, + "adobe (adovT-) Se aie the same g erame prop? 
=E. tooth: see Mastodon.] 1. À genusof Amer- oxygen— combined 1 rosence 0 
ae Mesozoic mammals from the Puerco beds, ism, mY. aft partsi P 3) 
] aun numerous tubercles on the molars, typ- 2. Multipais pa jen Set 
ical of the family Polymastodontide.— 2. [l. ¢.] D gmerization (pe ane appt 
o. ji eso 
ice + -ation ecu 
astodont (pol-i-mas’tō-dont), a. and n. lyme iee p S or more molecule ent 
+ pacróç, breast, + ddot¢ union 0 ve comple® pat dido lle 
3 HaorToc, br 3 ‘yo a wor mew. 1s0 5° 
J I. a. Havingminy molar Soe nt and sO ejes: Als 
i of or pertaining to the Polymastodon- aom jer nical prope 
merisation» 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
rs > 
Sk 


saibly encounter a 
re of the annealed 
ri., BU BET XXXII. 182. 
z , t and i; pret. 
3 polymerizing. [< po- 
i r cause to com- 

Also spelled 


v 


a hydrocarbons ... which are 


mpb spankin Inst., CXXL 172. 
]-j-mer-ğ-Ső'mM. ), n. pl. 
crosomatus: See poly- 

1g system of classifi- 
te Arachnida, sy- 
containing 
the Thely- 


¢ pulm 
File’s í 
r alli 


-som’a-tus), a. 
F ç, many, + 
Having the body 
many joints, as & scorpion; of 
he Polymerosoma ta. ; 
to-xus), & [= E. polymere ; 
sting of many parts, < 
uépocy part.} 1. Composed of 
nifically, in bot., having numer- 
h series or circle. Gray.— 
yolymerism. 
emet-n-mer’ik), a [SGT 
are: see metameric. | 
lying 


AiG many, p 
EN vparts; Spec! 

a bers in eae 
2 of or pertaining t 
j etameric (pol-i- 


ve many, + E. metamere : 


le inn 
XXXIX.151. 

(po-lim’e-tér), n. [< Gr. wove, many, 
nsure. An instrument for 
les.—2. An apparatus for test- 
between the rails of a railway 
qualities of elevation. 


„as a muse 
Nature, 


(ope. The objects to be examined are mounted on 
plies fastened to a band, and may be presented in suc- 
cesiou to the focus of the instrument, 

plymignite (pol-i-mig’nit), n. [Ivreg. < Gr. 
zvin much, + yuyvivar, mix, + -ife?.] A rare 
parera which occurs in small prismatic erys- 
ttsofa black color and submetallie luster. It 
pee at Frederiksvacrn in Norway, and has received 
d ian fom the variety of its constituents — consisting 
PE ali wiobie acids, zirconia, thoria, lime, yttria, 
wlymit of iron, cerium, and manganese. 

iui (ME. polimite,< OF. polimite, ML. 
f many į 
Threads, ¢ 
Colored, 


Yonge Jose 
'ougte by tl 
Lydgate, \ 
“ymixia 
8), Gr, 


reads, 


hl 


polymnite (pol’im-nit), n. 


polimitus, < Gr. roAbyeroc, consisting 


pas woven of many (different) polymorphous (pol-i-mér 
soar, Many, + siroc, thread.] Many- 10 aha Q 


[NL. (Lowe, 
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lobed, i wa 
obed, or entire leaves, genera appendaged a he peti- eee E, 
ole-base with a ER A pi Se tien epee Polymyodit (pol"i-mi-6'di), fe pl. SL., < Gr, 
leafeup. noric, many, + pic. musele, + Od7, song.) In 
Johannes Müllers system of classification 
(1847), a tribe of birds of an order Insessores, 
including singing birds whose lower larynx ts 
provided with the full number (five pairs) of 
song-muscles: thus distinguished from the 
tribes Tracheophouw and Vicarii of the same 
author. The term is nearly equivalent to Os- 
cines or Acromyodi of later authors. 
polymyodian (pol’i-mi-6’di-an), a. Same as 
polymyoid. 
polymyoid (pol’i-mi-oid),a. [< Gr. zoric, ee 
n 
ornith., having several distinct intrinsic mus- 


+ uic, muscle, + 47, song. Cf. Polymyodi.} 
cles of the syrinx: opposed to oligomyoid, The 


[For *polymniite, < 
Gr. zozijuvime, full of moss (< zozb¢, much, + 
pwiov, moss), + -ite2,] A stone marked with 
dendrites and black lines, and so disposed as 
to represent rivers, marshes, and ponds. 

polymorph (pol’i-mérf), n. [< Gr. xoAt¢, many. 
+ xop, form.] 1, In chem., a substance which 
crystallizes in two or more forms distinct from 
each other. See dimorphism and trimorphism.— 
2. In biol., an organism exhibiting or charac- 
terized by polymorphism; an individual mem- 
ber of a species or other group which differs 
from other members of the same group to an 
unusual degree. Fey 7 word is nearly synonymous with acromyodian, but is of 

Polymorphi (pol-i-mor fi), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Jess exact signification. The group of birds it denotes Is 
polymorphus: see polymorphous.| One of the that of the Oacines or singing birds, 
six main divisions of Braconide, a family of polymyositis (pol-i-mi-9-sitis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
hymenopterous parasites, including those sub- zoZic, many, + sic (uvåc), musele, + -ilis: see 
families in which the clypeus fits closely to the myositis.) Inflammation of a number of mus- 
mandibles and the second submarginal cell of _cles. 


the fore wings is large, quadrangular, or want- Polymyxia, n. See Polymixia. 
ing. It includes 12 subfamilies and many gen- polyneme (pol’i-ném), n. [< NL. polynemus, 


Polynemus plebeius. 


morphe = Pg. polymorpho = 
polymorphus, Gr. 7o7.bL0p9o¢, mul 
fold, < roic, many, + yopo7, form. 
or exhibiting many forms; character’ 
polymorphism; not isomorphous or monomor- 
phous. 

I... find it difficult to for 
thor so “many-sided ” (to borro 
polymorphous as Herder. 


m any judgment of any au- 
w a German expression)— 
De Quincey, Herder. 


rat chukia, promiscuous mingling, < 
i HG mixing, mingling.) The 
al of the family Polymintide: so 


ed as fi 
Nre or 3 


y supposed to indicate a mix- 


; 2. Specifically 
ation of several diverse forms. 3 f 


of marked chan 


in zodl.: (a) Undergoinga series 
ges during development, as 


era. q. v.] A fish of the genus Polynemus. 
polymorphic (pol-i-mér’fik), a. [< polymor- Polynemide (pol-i-nem’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
ph-ous + -ic.) Same as polymorphous. Polynemus + -ide.| A family of aeanthopte- 
Polymorphina (pol’i-mér-fi/nii), n. [NL. rygian fishes, typified by the genus Polynemus. 
(D'Orbigny). < Gr. 7ożic, many, + jopo7, form, Dey aye sate ea ias pius pronese ny 
4 i) The typi nus Dp, snhes ave al ventrals with a s 2 an “ays, aa 
t -ina.] The typical Sonus of I olymor phi- EIEN DA nedera interval anal with Dae e E 
NN, cae f "i on Sh spines, forked caudal, and pectorals with an entire upper 
Polymorphinine (pol-i-mér-fi-ni’né), n. pl. part and several free elongated filiform rays below. Nu- 
(NL., < Polymorphina + -ine.] Asubfamily of merous species occur in tropical seas, some of much im- 
Lagenide, typified by the genus Polymorphina, pranta re mengo Ea of Les a parodie NI. 
having the cells of the test arranged spirally Po ynon a annn S eee f fe ae 
or irregularly around the long axis, or (rarely) olynemus + L. forma, form.] Having the form 
biserial and alternate. ?/ of a polyneme; belonging to the Polynemide. 
polymorphism (pol-i-mér’fizm), n. [= F. poly- Poly nCnIONY (porine moid, 4 aan Re ae ie 
morphisme; as polymorph-ous + -ism.] 1. The ae or relating to the Polynemide; poly- 
property of being polymorphous, or capable of NOL ok ba iform fats 1 
existing in different forms; specifically, in crys- pojoy Heres ye) hater on a ae 
tal., the property of crystallizing in two or more o1ynemns (pe ae. musa: (P: z | eer Aee; 
fundamental forms: thus, carbon crystallizes 1754), id. ire Thet AA s ag hate ay 
in isometric forms in the diamond, and in hex- nemaran a A ene ee s i peace 
agonal forms in graphite. When the substance as- olynemide, with the lower pectoral IaYS SSPE 
sumes two forms it is said to be dimorphic, or to present 
the phenomenon of dimorphism ; when three, it is said to 
be trimorphic. 
2. In zodl., difference of form, structure, or 
type; existence in, or exhibition by, a group of 
animals, as a species, genus, family, or order, 
of different types of structure; heterogeneous- 
ness. 
A considerable number of what have been classed as 
varieties are really cases of polymorphism. 
A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 145. 
New complications of structure among the Hydrome- 
dusæ are summed up under the head of polymorphism. 
The differentiation of hydriform and medusiform persons 
isa case of dimorphism; a further distribution of func- 
tions, with corresponding modification of form, gives us 
polymorphism. Encyc. Brit., XII. 554. 
3. In bot., the comprisal of numerous definite 
or indefinite subtypes under a given type. 
‘fus), a. [= F. poly- 
It. polimorfo, (NL. 
tiform, mani- rated as numerous long slender filaments 
A} tle Having (whence the name). P. plebeius is a very com- 
ized by mon Indian species. 
Polynesian (pol-i-né’sian), a. and n. [= F. 
polynésien = Pg. polynesiano ; < NL. Polynesia 
(see def.), < Gr. Tożiç, many, + vijcoc, island.] 
I. a. 1. [l ¢.] Full of islands, as an archipel- 
ago.—2. Specifically, of or pertaining to Poly- 
nesia.—Polynesian region, Polynesia, or the Pacific 
islands, zovgeographically considered. It is sometimes 


ec! M É l ) 
japonia Ke reikia of Madeira, P.lowei of most insects. (b) Varying much in appear- regarded as a division of à very comprehensive Australian 
de (pol/i4 ik olymyzia. ance, form, or structure in the same species or region, and is then known more precisely as the Polynesian 
Sd Miziq spamik-si'i-dé), 2. pl. (NL. orons a8. In bot. s 9 (b).—4. In music subregion. It consists of all the Pacific islands excepting 
plan fishes idee.) A family of acantho 2. group.—o. 21 00K, same aSa): zs ? those that pertain Felt oe the Papuan or Austro- F 
Ving an &s, typified by the « P hop- noting a contrapuntal composition, as a Canon malayan group and to New Zealand. Wallace, who de- : 
niha aa Wlong Compressed genus Polymixia, oy a fugue, in which the themes are or may be fined this region, divides it into Polynesia proper and the 
fa wine ssed body, blunt head treated in various ways, as by augmentation, Hawaiian Islands, the former being then considered under 


vil ar of barbels on the ¢ 


the four subdivisions of the Ladrone and Caroline Islands, 


‘Piney eee OF four spi hin, long dorsal diminution, inversion, ete. New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, the Fiji, Ton S 
i or Sevon rays, 4 Ena ventrali with Also polymorphic. Samoa Islands, and the Society and n onea aS : 3 
biting rather dee ontains three nolymorphy (pol’/i-mér-fi), n. [= F. polymor- TJ, n. A native or an inhabitant of Polynesia, 
Cand the Pacific. > water of both phie; RIER zo%vuopoia, manifoldness, < Gr. a division of Oceania east of Australia and 
( O-lim’ni ii), n. See Pol : zonbpopgoc, manifold: see polymorphous.) Same Malaysia, or, in the more modern and restrict- 
Po-lim’ni-ky, y [NL olyhymnia. as polymorphism. ed sense, a division of Oceania east of Micro- 
Weep ohipa, Polyh AAD: (Linnæus, oly-mountain (p6-li-moun’tan),n. See poly. nesia and Melanesia. 
ts ope kymnia,) N E ORO Polymyaria (pol’i-mi-a’ri-f), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. polyneuritis (pol’i-ni-ri’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
genus of compo- “sozie, many, + uic, musele, + -aria.] One of “xo/fc, many, + vevpor, nerve, + -itis. Cf. 


e tribe Heliay 


Of or pertaining to the Polymyaria. 


hey ar 
: II. n. A polymyarian worm. 


© perennial h 
‘Cllow erbs, shrub: a, 
low f OWers, and large anlage 


the Nematoidea, ritis.) Neuritis affecting a number of nerves; 


tee, tthoideæ and sub- ineipal divisions of 
s i three princi i ; 1 
S wii ae alterna ae ample E those threadworms in which the multiple neuri 
q aud gpctess the outensnwor beacte muscles of the body-wall are divided into many polynia (po 
Ng altogut; ans the ray-flowers ina series, each made up of many muscle-cells. 
ves or n aches. withoot thick, and See Meromyaria, Holomyaria. 
Merica, and are found trom oe polymyarian (pol’i-mra rian), a. and n. I. 


b 
i-ä), n. [Russ. polui: 
open place in the midst of ice.] Ai 
or unfrozen place in the midst of 
river or lake or in the oce: A 
English only by navigators in- 
some writers it was formerly used wil 


sad 


in’ 
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polynia 
open or unfrozen (theoretical) sea at the north pole, ap- 
parently from the (erroneous) idea that polynia is con- 
nected with pole, 
In such places as Robeson and Kennedy C ‘hannels and 
Bellot’s sal CaN polyn ee 
) occasions throughout the winter. 1 5: A 
on rare Wares Voyage to the Polar Sea, I. 234. o the Tay ae having many Otellilon 
1 P a Nin aca v SRS r c} rings (wW. ee the name). iere are many 
Polyno’ (po-lin’6-6), n. (NÉ. (Savigny); < Gr. the wings (w renee name nany 
mole aah Hee felt swim,] A genus of species, known as blues, as P. alexis, the com- 
marine errant amelids of mon blue, and P. argiolus, the azure blue.—2, 
the family Aphroditide: 
a name used in different 
senses, (a) Applied by St- 
vigny and most authors to such 
species as the British P. sgua- 
mata, an inch or two Jong, with 


Jarge ovate and reniform cili- 
ated scales imbricated inadou- 
Die row of 12 along the whole 
length of the worm, and the 
Dody of equal width at both 
ends. This worm is Aphro- 
dite squamata of Linnius, also 
known as Lepidonotus squama- 


tus, o After Ocrsted, 1842, 
applied to worms resembling 
(a), but with not less than 70 
segments covered forward with 
small scales in pairs, naked bo- 
hind, as P. seolopendrina of the 
British Islands, 
polynome (pol’i-nom), n. 
[=F. polynome=Pg.poly- 
nomo, n., polynomio, adj., 
= It. polinomio; < Gr. 
modi, Many, + L. nomen, 
name.] A polynomial. 
polynomial (pol-i-nō'mi- 4. ee 
al), a. andn. [< polynome — Pobner squamata, from polyonymy (pol-i-on‘i-mi), n. [Also polyonomy; 
+ -ial. Cf. binomial.) I. , a ae we = ©. polyonymee, < Gr. Tohvovvuia, a multitude 
a. 1. Containing many siperior and inferior presto: of names, ¢ moĉvóvvuoç, having many names: 
names or terms.—2, In Bui Grmss dia porpedial see polyonymous.] 1. Variety or multiplicity 
Pool and bot, specifically, elyteaz 7, space between the Of Names for the same object. Specifically — 
2 3 o ear An SPACE a : Jec! 1 y 
noting a method of no- Peiori eia Tend 2. In zodl., same as polynomialism, 
menclature in which the Polyophthalmus (pol‘i-of-thal’mus),”. [NL., 
technical names of species are not confined < Gr. otic, many, + dpbarudc, eye.| A genus 
to two terms, the generic and the specific, as of remarkable polychætous annelids, having 
they are in the binomial system of nomencla- ® Pair of visual organs on every somite of the 
ture: as, a polynomial name; a polynomial sys- VOAY, besides the usual cephalic eyes. 
tem of nomenclature: contrasted with binomial POlyopia, polyopy (pol-i-o’pi-ii, pol’i-d-pi), n. 
and mononomial. (NL., < Gr. možic, many, + oy, face.] “The ap- 

Also multinomial, plurinominal. pearance as of two or more objects when there 
Ponlo o na shoorem, he theorem for raising a polyno- aay one; multiple vision. 

II. x. 1. A technical name consisting of P a trum, polyoptron (poli-op‘trum, -tron), 
more than two terms; apolyonym.—2. Anal- poliptiver CNL, (tä). [= F. polyoptre = It. 
gebraical expression consisting of two or more x ni NT oloni, polyopiron, < Gr. 
terms united by addition: as ine many, + y òr, see: see optic.| A glass 

Aa pa g through which objects appear multiplied but 
Y T C2 — exy — faz + gyz. diminished. It consists of a lens one side of which is 

Also multinomial. plane, while in the other are ground several spiere Wes 

Appell's Polynomial, a form cavities, every one of which becomes a plano-concaye lens, 


through which an object iminis 
= y appears diminished. 
Ant = a + (aw + (3)asen—2 Oe ae 


poryory, a See polyopia. 
Homra nel aor ai soi N yorama (pol’i-9-rii’mii), n. [=F. polyor 
the terms are of the same dezren A ag Al i v0 y, E üpapa 


< NL. polyorama, < Gr. 702i é 

are ¢ » degree in th CN na, ._ Tote, many, + 
ET ol-i-no’mi-al-izm),n. [<poly- YEW sight, < épav, see.] 1. A en of ee 
nomial- -ism.] Polynomial nomenclature: the objects.—2. An optical apparatus presenting 
pol cai Seen of using polynomials. wany views. See panorama. ie 
ital mere ol-i-nd mi-al-ist), n. [< poly- polyorganic (pol’i-6r-gan’ik), a. [< Gr. xoric 
polynomials, or n £061, and bot., one who uses ABY: + òpyavov, organ: see organic.] Having 
clature, as the Ree eye of nomen- eS iy diversified or differentiated organs. 7 

e,i 5 writers . n ther 1 wor) ings ar B: 
polynuclear (polit Kenia) a [Cy ae ea aeania MME MONIES gy 
SEER r Ne aigan see nuclear.) Having polyp, Polype (pol‘ip), n. [= F. polype (also 
Polyodon nis a cell. oulpe: see poulp) = Sp. pdlipo = Pg. polypo = 
Paoro (og Aeon), a ; ie polipo = D. polyp, polien = G. Sw. Dan. po- 
a eetas of Se ee He P, $ L. po Ypus, a polyp, a polypus in the nose, 
épède in 1798, the type of t 


uar-), eye, <V 07 o 
having many eyes or eye-like organs. 


6 A genus of worms, _ Quatrefages, 1850. 

m» polyonomous (pol-i-on'ĝ-mus), a. Same as 
polyonymous. = 

polyonomy (pol-i-on’d-mi), n. Same as poly- 


b 


a, 


onym. 
polyonymal (pol-i-on’i-mal), a. [< polyonym 
CG’ +-ul.) Of or pertaining to a polyonym; poly- 
nomial. i 5 
polyonymic (pol’i-d-nim‘ik), a. [< polyonym-y 
+-ie.] Consisting of more than two terms, as 
a name in anatomy or zodlogy; polyonymal: 
polynomial. Bucks Handbook of Med. Sciences, 
VIII. 516. R 
polyonymist (pol-i-on’i-mist), n. [< polyonym 
+ -ist.] Same as polynomialist. 
polyonymous (pol-i-on’i-mus), a. [< Gr. roAv- 
óvvuoc, having many names, ¢ možic, many, -+ 
éyyua, name.) Having many names or titles; 
many-titled. a 


= areal In 206l., an animal with many feet 
e processes. Specifically—(at) An octopus, 


( $ y l 
abe o called Spat polyps, stil found in poulp or poulpe, (b) Some isopod 
—2, I See On icin a wood-louse, slater, sow-bug, or pill-bug. 

tury: (1) A i AQ) Since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
zoan; some calone a or hydrozoan ; an actinoid or actino- 
or free, of vari interater hollow animal, soft or hard, fixed 
rian, aleyonaria e or no determinate form: as, an actina- 
or pennatularian’ tubularian, sertularian, campanularian, 
form polyp; ate polyp; a coralligenous polyp; a medusi- 
coextensive with Coenen polyp. In this sense the word is 
members thereof. tera, though not applicable to all the 
and Ovelia. (2) A See cuts under Plumularia, Corynida, 
aggregate or col i apolyzonn or bryozoan; especially, an 
lonial one, as a sea-mat, like or likened toa 


dé), n. pl. 
1 5 
polyp in the preceding sense. (3) Some echinoderm, as a 


ily of se: 
‘th 


Ane 

Bn as a rolifer, a i 

mi , an infusorian, or a sponge: a loose or 

Semen eee: (d) One of the individuals, persons, or 

whole of whi, apound, colonial, or aggregate polyp, the 

a polypide on pa polypidom or polypary, or a polyzoary ; 

RINE A apo ypite, as of a hydrozoan, actinozoan, Or 

ence to hydrifa mon present usage, especially with refer- 

are ian polyps? Hel See cut under Coralliyena.— Ascid- 

oa ae le: S pol ren ee Duane ies moss-ani- 
v- polynave (noe 8. See funnel-like. 

a (op. YB, pase oripa), a. [< Gr. rotis, many, + 
: Sees ontaining several pages.—Poly- 


‘fi 


see: see oplic.] Many-eyed: 
y-eyed; 


Polyommatus (pol-i-om‘a-tus), n. [NL. (La- PO 
4 3 treille), < Gr. zo/véuparoc, Many-eyed: see poly- 
jas or water-pools are met with ommatous.] 1. In entom., a genus of but ENEA 


Gr. toži OVC, a 7 ` 
> aut polyp, a polypus in the nose, polyphagi 
prop. adj., many-footed, < e many, + roic phagy.] 


o re s 
r eight-rayed cephalopod: an old usage, often in theform polyphagic ( 


~ > g! 4] 
polyphagous (P (CL polyphagts, a aie mith, 


3 Stone-lily, crinoid, or encrinite. (4) Some other p 


Page Plate, ; 


togri D OF 

muy be by which p tog 

Pattern 
polyparia (pol. 

D a icing 

et related noi 
Poparian ( poles) 
polypariun et ining tg’ gt 

GD. ENT: oli-pa vim) Py 

- Durere, y 


pane + j 
same ag Dolytocous y 
8, 1, 


pol; 
Hy g 


: Or Polypari 
outer covering or NT 
1e Hydrozoa are fi a 
uncommonly we 
paced by the 
lose who desire to p 
Hydrozoa, The poly 


i stem or st 


in the common Dolya a 
3 , 


and into which it retr 
poyo lony (pol’ip-kol 
Polyps; a compound or 
polype, n. See polyp. 
armeo (põ-lipG-m), a. andn 
-C-UN | . u. OF OY pertainino + 
ee in any senders aoe 
. 2. A polyp; any nelle 

Polypedetes ai Yes organism, 

woAvc, many, + medýr th Me [Nay < Gr, 
ETI A AN ANA UTNE, One fettered, a prison 

er.] The typical genus of the family r es 

detide, containing numerous species, i 

Oriental. P. maculatus i ae 

P. agues ta eatin peA common Indian tree-toad, 

PATHS Papen ree-toad. Also, erroneously, 

Polypedetidæ (pol“i-pé-det’i-dé), n. pl. [NL, 
< Polypedetes + -idæ.] A family of anurous 
salient batrachians, typified by the genus Poly- 
pedetes, containing the so-called glandless tree- 
toads. Itisan ill-characterized group; the species which 
have been referred to it belong mostly to the Ranidae, 
Also Polypedatidæ. 

Polypetale (pol-i-pet’a-lé),n.pl. [NL. (Tourne 
fort, 1694), fem. pl. of *polypetalus: see poly- 
petalous.] A division or group of dicotyledo- 
nous plants, characterized by distinct or sepa- 
rate petals, forming a circle inside the lys 
as in the single rose, or several circles, asm m 
water-lily, magnolia, and cactus. It includa & 
orders, classed in 15 cohorts, and grouped in the ants 
Thalamifore, Discijlore, and Calycijlore, vy Rake 
mens inserted respectively on the receptacle, dls Seanplet 

and having the buttercup, maple, and rose as © 

See dicotyledon, Also called Dialypetale. 


- [K polin 4 
ig toa Polio ot 


Ee F. poli 
ilo = Pg. polypetalo = It 


corolla. Also qpopetalo 
petalous. 


ing; voracity. Dung 
as polyphagy- p sry X 
e pol-i-faj ik), ay 


pale 
. (=F. Tatton) 


+ 

hag- 
poly! sjvph- 

py poy? 
“ic.] Exhibiting or chara 
gy; polyphagous:: gra gus), a 
— It. polifago ah Sheets 
Gace is eating too MN" rorent Kin 

+ dayeir, eat.] 
food; almost p& 


a or the Oa 
mophagous- habit, "ry of lay 
mOnopn go ys) poluphagoti reata varie sp} 


Its [a scale-inse OTe to s0 Tet No, ( 
what accommo 3, nton = p polyp at 
n y. h K zi. cg in 
= if’ a- i) ne exces ful 
olyphagy, OY i r ronan : zee poh on 
NL. polyphase’ ating tOO ma of subs agot 
ing, ¢ moAupayor, CAPT actic® © “poly? 
ing, ha or pra food! por 
gous. he i a Oh 
cs u 


teravent KNAS we, 
a poly pi-sih Ne ie 

: acy (Po 15 gapar y op” 
oP Gr KO ‘nany: pepr 
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are simultaneously combined without losing 
their independent character, but with harmo- 
nious effect; contrapuntal: opposed on one 


armacy ; 
pain A especially in one 


, med 
00 many ™° 


negative blessing of 


ense T 


? gg Caption , the imm' samd nimia dili- side to monodic, mono, honie, and homophonie, 7 

fe fe oe aed the polypharmacy Si E bA and on another to harmonies as, a fugue is a P 

A Piae forefather are Hours, 34 ser., Pref., P- 1> polyphonie form of composition, (b) Noting 

a i gal Dyr, ip Bey ay IE polyphemus. | an instrument which is capable of producing 

le fe t (pol item shells, such as Halia more than one tone at a time, as an organ or a 
Toup of § harp. 


(NL., < Also polyphonous. 


è = fom/i-dé), n. pl- J eae 
i, de (polite fay of cladocerous polyphonism (pol’i-f6-nizm), n. [= Pg. poly- 
omy ide] staceans, typified by the ` phonismo; as polyphon-ous + -ism.) 1. Multi- 
crus” i plicity of sounds, as in the reverberations of 


an echo. 

I have chosen to single out the passages which relate 
to the polyphonisms, or repercussions of the rocks and cav- 
erns, and other phonocamptic . . . objects below in the 
mount. Derham, Physico-Theology, i. 3. 


2. In music, the use of polyphony, or the state 


fo’mus), K L. Polj- 
5 ı one-eyed Cyclops: 
; monoculous; ¢y- 


nol-i 
uS Mozione 
‘| One-ey 


(NL., < L. Poly- 
relops So named, 


Hiria tktng 
Dower Tow Poss, ¥ 
ay ant bant can shoes the most remarkable poly- to monophyodont and diphyodont. 


: iek, laugh, yell imal 
IN , yell, shout, whist: Ais olyphyodont animal. 
j orgies (@) Not Saturday Rev., XXV. 100. one eon pl. E l. of L. polypus, many, 
ork iwi e  metirod of composi- apolyp: see polyp.] 1. The polypsas a classor Havin 


more voice-parts other high group of 
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his Radiata, divided into three orders — Carnosi, 


and the Polyzea; and 
with Pennatula, Alewor 
In Leuckart’s system (1545), 
of Celentera, distingnished from Acalephe, and divided 
into two orders, Anthozoa and Cylicozoa. 
Edwards's system (1555), an alternative name of his Coral- 
laria, or the third classof his Kadiaria, distinguished from 
echinoderms and acalephs. 
Poliypiphera. 

2. (l. c.] Plural of pol 


Polypiaria (pol’i-pi-a’ 


polypiarian (pol’i-pi-a’ri-an), a. 


polypiarium (pol’i-pi-a’ri-um), 7.; 


aving several sets of teeth, asa fish: opposed 


low invertebrate animals, starfish; not monoplacid. A 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


polyplacid 


of which the nearest modern synonym is Cæ- 
lentera or Calenterata, Specifically — (at) In Cuvier's 
system of classification, Polypi were the fourth class of 
inelud- 


ng Actinia and Lucernari 


, and also the sponges, 
they were one of two classes 


(c) In Milne- 


Also Polypiaria, Polypifera, 


„n. pl. (NL, <L, 

us, a polyp: see polyp.) Same as Polypi. 

and n. [< 

Polypiaria + -an.) I, a. Of or pertaining to 

the Polypiaria; polypiferous; cœlenterate. 
TI, ». A member of the Polypiaria. 


poly} 


j}. poly- 


iz), -Teo famous, zo- Of being polyphonic in structure. lyplariv yí } 5 
i ; also A 1. polyphonist (pol’i-fo-nist),. [< polyphony + puma (ii). [NL.: see polypary.) Same as 
the whether -ist.) 1. One who professes the art of multi- polypary. as = A 
ck, slops.—2. The plying sounds, or whomakesa variety of sounds; polypide (pol ‘i-pid), n. [< polyp -+ -ide?.] An 
i Ye Limulus poly- a imitator of a variety of sounds; a ventrilo. individual zodid of a polyzoarium, or compound 
s dacea, tho typical quist.—2. One who understands or uses poly- polyzoan; the individual organism contained 
Mes {eap-J I ol i idan so called phony; a contrapuntist. in one of the cells or cups of the ectocyst of a 
i family vo apparently single polyphonium (pol-i-fo’ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. polyzoarium, just as an individual of a oes 
es ree lescence of a pair of wo/vouvia, variety of tones: see polyphony.) In pound coralligenous actinozoan 18 contained in 
P formed Sin umple.—4. Any music, a polyphonie composition. a cup of We poy Dan ie Dolypide of TIa 
‘4 i PAE i a es e poly e a cœlenterate, > 
ial wee. J stagno i mide.— 5. In Le- polyphonous (pol’i-fo-nus), a [= F. polyphone, polypary, ee cuts vade Pheata and Polyzoa. 
E f mberot m technical specific and (abso- < Gr. možíġovos, having, many tones, S Toe polypidom (pol'i-pi-dum), n. [< Gr. zimo a 
ils, aipter) EAO geular name of one of the larg- many, + guv}, sound, voice, tone: see phonel.] polyp, + déuoc, house.] An aggregate of poly- 
ity fiel) the ee silkworms or silkworm-moths, Same as polyphonic. | eto pites or polypides; a componnd polypary, orthe , 
a st Amerie is. The caterpillar feeds on many dif- polyphony (pol’ i-fo-ni, oftener po-lif o-ni), 2. dermal system of a colony of individual actino- 
at Taea polyphcrn Soak, walnut, hickory, willow, elm, [= F. polyphonie = Pg. polyphonia, < NL. poly- zoans, hydrozoans, or polyzoans; a polyp-stock, 
jet ual tc, and isofaciearapple-green color with phonia, < Gr. zožvgwvia, variety of tones, < =07t- or the stem of a colony of zodphytes, contain- 
ae guvoc, having many tones: see polyphonous-] ing the cells of the individual polypites or poly- 
+ 1. The capability of being pronounced in va- pides which fabricate it. ‘Thus, a piece of coral is 
or vious ways characterizing some written char- the polypidom of an actinozoan or hydrozoan ; a sea-mat is 
acters the paypu (morena ic Bauer) of a polyzoan. 
It will be seen how great an element of ambiguity was See cuts under Corathigena an COD as 
ir, introduced by the polyphony which arose from the adapta- polypier (pol i-pér), n. anda. [¢F ga < 
h- tion of a Turanian syllabary to a Semitic language. NL. polypiarium: see polypary.] ME ia 
i- Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 45. polyp in sense (d); a polypite or polypide; one 
ily 2. In music, the act, process, art, or result of individual, or a single cell, of a compound 
al simultaneously combining two or more voice- polyp.—2. A polypidom, polypary, or polyp- 
Iy, parts so that they shall maintain their indi- stock; a compound or aggregate polyp; a poly- 
i viduality and independent interest, and yet zoarium. 
a shall harmonize with each other; counterpoint. Sometimes each polyp has a distinct polypier, but in 
h Ritenis meth, with right wings removed. (One half natural size.) It is opposed to monody, monophony, and homophony, in general it is the common portion of a mass of aggregated 
ip which a single voice-part is raised into decided promi-  polypi which presents the characters peculiar to these 
e a sov. vrap. nence, and to harmony (in one of its senses), iu which the odite, and thus these form aggregated polypiers, the vol- 
ylw lateral lines, The cocoon is oval and usually wrap: A 
ch edina leaf, sometimes falling to the ground, but often attention is centered upon the successive chords as such ume of which may become very considerable, although 
z. nging on ‘the tree all winter. The moth is normally rather than upon the voice-parts that constitute them. each of its constituent parts has dimensions which are 
tuslebrooded in the northern United States, but double- See counterpoint?, 3. : very small. Milne-Edwards, Manual of Zoology, § 619. 
f pea ie southern ‘The silk can be reeled, but with polyphore (pol’i-for), m [= F polyphore, < Gr. II. a. Composed of the stony material of 
j ae e din culty, and is lustrous and strong. The zoAvddpoc, bearing much, < wove, much, + 9é- A raat + coral-like: as, poll vier beads. 
with has a wing-spread of five or six inches, and is of a z] Alashvareceptaclel eventos ypidoms; co poy 
A tut clor, with a lange eye-spot on each hind wing. [didi E. beart.] In bot., a fleshy receptacio Catalogue Boban Collection, 1887. 
wlyphlesbean (pol“i-fles-be’an), a. [< Gr. _With numerous ovaries, as that of a strawberry. polypiety (pol-i-pi’e-ti), n. [< Gr. zożéc, many, 
| Puoi (gen. zotugñoiaßoro), loud-roaring, POlyPhotal (pol i-fo-tal), a. [< polyphote + $ B, piety.) Belief in or reverence for any- 
a wa in Homer as an epithet of 0á2acoa, the a R ae eiis m thing and everything; tolerance of all kinds of 
4 Lotdroating meine Moraoc, ront, nolee.] polyphota T tight- a thet aiei B piety or belief. [Rare.] 
t ‘j ¢ T=); E PPT Genre É 
y Tro men are walki electric arc-lamps which are so constructed 7 olypiety is the greatest impiety in themed eee 
a ue walking by the polyphlæsbæan ocean that men ought to have liberty of conscience: imp: 
0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. that more than one may be used. on the same ignorance. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5. 
i STEVA you trie circuit. 5r re a z AATE y 
f Mlyphobia (pol-i-f6’hi-i), n. [NL., < Gr. zo- plecuie cireuii eens hots ba en gu polypifer (pol’i-pi-fér), 2. [< L. polypus, polyp. 
t i many, + sofia, < dipecbar, fi Si Morbi separate circuit for each lamp. es + ferre = Gr. ofpew = E. bear!.] A polyp or 
j erot many things: noerly causal Morbid polyphyletic (pol’i-fi-let’ik), a. [< Gr. 702to Sojyp-stock; a member of the Polypifera. 
: iiaia, gs: nearly equivalent to pan- “many, + ġv2%, tribe: see phyle, phyletie.] 1. Pot ifera (poli-pif’e-ri), n. pl. [NL.: see 
è Miyphone (pol’i-f6n), n [< Gr. zohi Pertaining to or derived from several phyla; oire r.) Same as ypi. 
b te, VOiee, sound: ses 4} nee te, many, + having several different lines of descent: as, a iferous (pol-i- if’e-rus), a. [< L. polypus. 
Ken capable of being a prone all A written polyphyletic origin.—2. Of or pertaining to the ye + ferre = E. bearl.j Bearing polyps; 
‘Horstanding for two or ze ane than one doctrine or theory that animals are not mono- py ching polypites: as, the polypiferous sur- 
@ é diferent phoneti more phonetic signs. phyletie, butare severallyandspecially created, faceofacoral. Also polypiparous, polypigerous. 
¢ i ic values of Me polyphones Er or at least derived from many different sources. polypiform (pol'i-pi-form), a. te L. polypus, 
; eneyc. .. XI. 801. * P; Zi 1 £ 
paionia (pol-i-fö’ni-ä ve. Brit., XI. 801. Polyphylline (pol-i-fil’in), a. [< polyphyll-ous ats + forma, form.) 1. Having the form, 
; pa Same as Li), n. [NL.: see poly- + -iel.] In bot., same as polyphyllous. P veture, or character of a polyp; polypomor- 
s Mphonian (pol polyphony. polyphyllous (pol-i-fil’us), &. [= F. polyp ne phie—2. Having the form or appearance of a 3 
A WS ia, ee ni-m), a. [< polypho- = Pg. polyphillo = Tt. poli ifillo, < NL. polyphyllus, polyp a A 
i Ure Wie acs e oiced; polyphonic. < Gr. morigr2oc, with many leaves, Tole, polypigerous (pol-i-pij’e-rus), a. [< L. polypus, 
i Te gaing ton), an Brents refresh many, z eee leat] an gk mangea ed: “polyp, + gerere, carry.) Same as ‘polypiferous. 
f Ani wig outh'a ew sweets invite me; as, a polyphyllous calyx or p ` z wane oLi-pip’a-rus), a. [< lx. poly- 
a miea ier fess, polyphylly (ol EA theo polyaalonsd Poy Ener produce) Same as poly 
i Emble < polyphyllus, many-leated: see polyphylous. i 
; noni (poli-fonik) Seea en oG bo an increase in the number of members aa Gs ‘te (pol'i-pit), n. [= F. polypite; as polyp. 
in) oe Polyphonics: [= F. polypho- or organs in a whorl, as when a normally pen- $3 Mie.) 1. The fundamental element in the 
l i toret apable of beo? as polyphon-ous + tamerous calyx has six or more sepals, as iS Structure of a polyp, as a hydrozoan or an at- 
í & han eing read or prono d si 1 in the plum. Foliage, SY POLY Ds yi : 
ter, one way: a°; p unced occasionally the case in the p. . , : dividual d of a 
; Th ay: said of a written char- Tall the parts of the flowers may be tinozoan; an individual zodid of a compound 
Ha lentar yy lea yos, pa non polyp; one of the individuals or persons which 
q u so affected. i t : 
i ne haracterg Bite be assigned to each of the poly- polyphyodont (pol-i-fi’ d-dont), a. and n. [< together fabricate and constitute a polyp-stock 
wip OUsistj ‘aac Taylor, The Alphab poly polyphyoac k 7 pat + 6b or polypary; a hydranth. The term is some! 
ds, g of or having. phabet, 1. 46. “Gr. zoAvguic, manifold K Tokie DARY, OLE, extended to the corresponding elements of a 
ving many yoices or produce), + òdoiç (ddor7-) = E. tooth.) I.a. or compound polyzoan, but these are more 


oe See cut under 4 
. A fossil polyp. 
polyplacid {pol ‘i-plas-id), 
+ xzaxotc, a flat cak 
more than one madre 


Se 
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used.] ee 
polypode (pol’i-pod), n. [= F. polypode: see 
polypod.] Same as polypod. 
Polypodiacez (pol-i-po-di-a’sé-G), n. pl. [NL. 
(Robert Brown, 1810), < Polypodium + -acee. | 
A natural order of ferns, named from the genus 
Polypodium. This order includes the largest number 
of genera and species, and may be regarded as the typi- 
eal order of ferns. They are usually herbaceous plants, 
with a permanent stem, which remains buried or rooted 
beneath the soil, or creeps over the stems of trees, or forms 
a scarcely moving point of growth around which new 
fronds are annually produced in a circle, or it rises into 
the air in the form of a simple stem bearing a tuft of fronds 
at its apex, and sometimes attaining the height of 40 feet 
or more, as in the tree-ferns, The sporangia are collected 
in dots, lines, or variously shaped clusters on the back or 
margins of the frond or its divisions, and are provided 
with an incomplete vertical annulus so that they dehisce 
transversely. It embraces the tribes Polypodiex, G 
matidex, Pteridew, Blechneæ, Aspleniere, Aspidiex, Wood- 
sie, Dicksoniee, etc. See cuts under Nothocleena and 
Onoclea. ae 

polypodiaceous (pol-i-po-di-a’shius), a. 
lypodiaceee + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Polypodiacez. 

Polypodiez (pol’i-po-di’é-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Polypodium + -eæ.) A tribe of ferns of the 
order Polypodiacee, embracing the genus Poly- 
podium. The sori are on the back of the frond, on the 
veins, or at the ends of the veins, in roundish clusters, and 
without indusiuin of any kind. 

Polypodium (pol-i-po’di-um), n. [NL., < L. 
polypodium, a kind of fern: see polypody.] 
The largest and most widely distributed ge- 
nus of ferns, typi- 
cal of the suborder 
Polypodiacee and 
tribe Polypodieæ. 


A, Chiton wessnessenskit, one of the Polypiaccphora. B, the 
game, dissected: o, mouth; g, the nervous ring; g9, aorta; c, ven- 
tricle; e’, an aw i ér, left branchia; ed, oviducts, 


ducts distinct from the paired nephridia; and there is a 
well-developed odontophore with numerous lingual teeth 
ontheradula. ‘The order is conterminous with the family 
Chitonide in a broad sense. In J. E. Gray's classifica- 
tion (1821) it was one of 9 orders of cryptobranchiate 
gastropods. The original form was Polyplaxiphora. In 
Gray's system of the mollusks it was considered as a sub- 
order of heteroglossate scutibranchiate gastropods, and 
defined as having the gills in two lamellar series on each 
side of the hinder part of the under side of the mantle- 
edge, and the shell formed of eight imbricate valves. 
polyplacophoran (pol‘i-pli-kof’d-ran), a. and 
n, Same as polyplacophore. 
Polyplacophores Peik o ton]; a. and n. 
CNL. polyplacophorus : see polyplacophorous.] 
. a. Bearing many plates, as a chiton; of or 
pertaining to the Polyplacophora. 
II. x. A member of the Polyplacophora; a 
chiton, or coat-of-mail shell. 
polyplacophorous (pol i-pla-kof’6-rus), a. [< 
NL. polyplacophorus, < Gr. xoZic, many, + 7Ade 
ee a tablet, plate, + ¢épe = É. bearl.] 
ame as polyplacophore. 
polyplastic (pol-i-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. možic, 
many, + zžasrxóc, plastic: see plastic.] Hav- 
sok or assuming many forms. 
Polyplaxiphora (pol’i- plak-sif’6-rii), n. pl. 


Same as Polyplacophora. De Blainville, 1825, The fronds are very va- 
ete. rious in outline, with 


polyplectron, polyplectrum 

-trum), n. [= F. polyplectron; < Gr. ToAvç, MANY, 
+ wAjxzpov, plectrum: see plectrum.) 1. PI. 
polyplectra (-trii). An obsolete variety of har 


the sori round, naked, 
dorsal, in one or more 
rows on each side of the 
midrib, or irregularly 
scattered. About 400 


(pol-i-plek’tron, 


sichord or spinet.—2, [cap.] [NL.(Temminck, Species are known, of 
1815).] A magnificent genus of Phasianidze, of Which only 9 are found 


in North America, P. 
vulgare, which occurs 
also in the Old World, 
being the most com- 


the subfamily Pavonine, haying the tarsi with 


i 


i A r Annelida, having indelinitely many foot-stumps or 

Polyplacophora (pol’i-pli-kof’6-rii), 2. pl om A iaa pertaining to the Polypoda. tae it polypoid (por? Yor. see 
[NL (J. È. Gray, 1821), neut. pl. of polypla- fom.: (1) myriapod; of or pertaining to the Polypoda, (9) F tidoc, f omn 1 Dy ic 
cophorus: seo MArie] An order of Many-footed, as the Ba of ne pone š Dolypiforn ul Resemyy £6 Gh... 
isopleurous gastropods, exhibiting bilateral II, n. i 3 ma el ithe olypoda, in any polypoi dal a polypomon¥ A ae 

i i —2. Same as p < 3 5 10] 7° POMorp} ; ds v 
a opi a ET ndi paR Dry 
lorsal shell is in eight successivi pes, Š 5 ypoae. o Ea al), a. nit 
bedded in shell-sacs; there are muimerous gill-combs and Polypoda (po-lip’¢ (Ni, nedusæ (pole Dus, Kroa 
olfactory tracts, or ctenidia and osphradia; paired gi of polypus: Medina i RA 14 
gro J 


[< Po- Pol 


as 
i, i 
ctenophorans, prn ti } 
i ypomedusan (poly; “dec, 
e ertaining to he medie t the 
ing fheir character T P Gandy 
aie : se, ; 
Polypomorpha o? of the Pol "hay, 
Gr. ania a (pol'i-på. ô GAULT 
or polypifone, BOYD, + prong, WILP fy 
pees por m caælenterate e form.) pin 
are included 1m Sed when i me gro a 
then beine P, m that class th N it X 
oly ng I olypomorpha ginge Wo divin’ 
polypomorphiec (polin s a Cler sions 


oly 


“PO-i-4’s6.8), n 
3 G-€), n. pl, 
mycetous f dec.) An ord i 
Pa us iungi, typified by the 
polyporite(p9-lip’d-rit), n, 
In geol., a fungus-like or: 
lyporus versicolor. 
polyporoid (põ-lip’õ-ı 
-0id.| In bot., similar 
belonging to the genu 
polyporous (p6-lip’6-rus), a. [4 Gr, roZtizopec, 
with many pores, ¢ monic, many, + zópoç, a pas- 
sage, pore: see pore?.] Having many pores; 
cribrate; ethmoid; foraminulate. 
Polyporus (p6-lip’6-rus), n. [NL. (Fries, 1830- 
1838), < Gr. To2vç, many, + zópoç,a passage, pore.) 
A very large, widely dis- 
tributed genus of hyme- 
nomycetous fungi, typi- 
cal of the order Polypori- 
aceæ, having the hyme- « 
nium lining long, narrow, 
round, or angular tubes. 
They are very familiar objects, 
forming little shelves or brack- 
ets attached to dead or decaying 
wood, some being very small, 
others several or many inches 
in circumference. P. officinalis 
is the white or purging agaric, 
or larch-agaric, used internally 
to check sweats, sometimes as it 
purgative and emetic, and exter- 


NL, 
er of ly 
genus Paling 


[K< Dolyporus+ -itg, 
sanism resembling Po. 


roid), a. [< Polyporus + 
to, characteristic of, or 
s Polyporus. i 


= Pg. polypodio = nally as a styptic. See agaric apa 
It. polipodio, < L. and amadou. AA G EARO 
Polypodium, < Gr. X polypose (a REI K 
moAvrddiov, a kindof The complete plant of Polypody [< L. polyposus : oF Lee us 
fern, so called with Cartoon 2leure. | 2, pinnule yous.) Same as po] ri, longi dinate 
ref. to the branch- POE Arbuthnot, Aliment’ Y thelial Raana P 
S ZES verse SC pores: St 
mg rootstock, < To2trove, many-footed: see polypostem, sts polyp- of ore ots aie 
Toi potyn.) A fern of the genus Poly- sem) EER eA ae 
: No tun, chiefly P, vulgare, the common poly- SM. 1/i-pO- |g 7 Pertainlfé 
Peacock-pheasant (Pelyplectron bicelcaratum), pody, growing commonly on rocks: in prend polypostylar, ipepostyle +, Ne ia 
oeally called adder’s-fern, wall- or wood-fern, S lär), 4. p ie or haying its ¢ (Gr. conte! 
age more or Polypody of the oak or of the wall, ete. The t2 2 pais ol i-po-stil), nL a pilla aid 
hoary Polypody is P, incanum, a smaller species abound- polypostyle i polyp), aN nitive a 
ing in tropical America and reaching north to Ohio, hav- many-footed (Bee pimperfect DY uth or te 
DE fhe fronds grayish-scurfy beneath, growing on trees s/yle2.] A reduced 0 n, without mo 
se are the Nano” 8, also on rocks. Also polypod, polypode. of a hydroid hydrozoa zoliz 
ccas, P. emphanum, py ake the stinking oil drawn out of polýpody of the oak tacles; a dactylozodid. yn KORT] A 
chalcurum. AJ o aetort, mixed with turpentine and hive-honey, and _ Cte; pol i-potomn icity C 
anoint your bait horata Ys polypotome 4; vot, C repels T a Sp 
), n. pl. P T. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 128. polypus, + f ro Kcising a polit polyp ela pali 
me as Pa- ‘clypogon (pol-i-po’gon), n. [NL. (Desfon- instrument Vi-pus p4 (E potipost ign 
ames, 1798), so called in allusion to the many polypous (p°. polypos = Kh hose Japo 
ong awns; < Gr, monic, much, + Tóyuv, beard.] poliposo =Pg.? olypus in the nature of iypts 
A genus of grasses of the tribe Agrostidece and posus, having aps Gs m jike a Pand t 
subtribe Euagrosteæ. tt is e ano are polypus: sce pe S tor 100 ik) AT 
ally dense and spike-like inflorescence, the one-flowered pus; having map. 17; ora Gr. rot P tis 
Spikelets with the pedicel not prolonged beyond the flow- polypragmati¢e (p tick; rasom} d do, 
er, and the three-awned glu th A Ae oe yp P] polipra gmt 'geddle mgt ial 
Much the smaller, and eats fe its a a Tover Eorna [Formerly 2 things do- ypo è r A 
are about 10 species, widely distributed over tem. avin many anys t SAUL 500 Pardi 
otata Subtropical regions, mainly amuals with de- tive, < 7040, tia 
‘spikes algae iid flat leaves. They bear cylindrical affair, pl. TP4MLOTC 
cate panicles. ae by their abundant awns, or spi- T. a. Overbusy 2 
grass Which are larger and irregular. See beard- cious. [Rare-] 


i Collection, Haridwar 


a 


olypragmatic } À 
ne or ofcious person. 
qidleso! Burton. (Davies.) 
bp eyvieprag-mat’i- al), a. [< 
iig Same as polypragmatic. 
i matic l, hi 
l4 


-ti), n. [As poly- 
e of being over- 
[Rare.] 

(Formerly 


spragman s S 
LY, a pusybod y; 
a, affair, Fpacely, 
; person. tee 
‘ J-i-prag’md-nist), i Ik 


, act.) A busy- 


ip 00 6 ) 
i gm0 + -ist.] Same as polypragmon. 
r ct {hornbook’s} leaves, you good dry- 
JOP acco with My ‘Dekker, Guil’s Wornbook. 
Ke hae ron), n. (NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
ps piion Pany, + apiuv, a Saw.) A genus 
or i colt is ès; the stone-basses. The anal 
‘i D i ral spin rau 
is i Hh 5 teeth Ai villiform; the tail is not 
j CA a rough ridge on the operculum. P. 
3 et fish 6 feet long, of the coasts of south- 
i: rant MET iea sometimes known as the stone-bass, 
K ea E ere amd P. oxygeneios is an inhabitant 
Me rif” erato Pacille. F hs A] 
l, (etmen jsprizam), n. [< Gr. zotte, many, 
H), risa nism: see prism.) A compound 
spit, A l prisms of different 


E formed of several 


Polyptychodon (pol-ip-tik’o-don), 7. 


ee oe polipragmon, polypus (pol’i-pus), n. ; pi 


ines serrated, the branchi- Dolyrhizal (pol-i-v1’zal), 4. 


polyrhizous (pol-i-i’zus), a. [Prop. *polyr- 
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4609 polystigmous 


ter, roll, nent. of zožbrrvyoç, with many leaves as an insect ora crustacean,i iti 
or folds, < zo2iç, many, + arig (aTvx-) or zruxý, ley, Anat. Invert., p. r a e 
fold. 2 ame source.) A polyspastt (pol'i-spast), n. 


Cf. policy?, from the 
combination of panels or frames, more thau 
three in number, for receiving paintings on one 
or both sides of every leaf. Compare diptych 
and triplych. Maskell, Russian Art, 5. K. M. 
Handbook. 


= Sp. polispdst 
= It. polispasto, < L. Sahin apn 
azacrow, a hoisting-tacklo with many pulleys, 
nent. of zotbazastoc, drawn by many cords, < 
zaziç, many, + czåv, draw: see spasm.) Te 
A machine consisting of a combination of pul- 
leys, used for raising heavy weights: a term for- 
merly used by writers on mechanics.—2, An 
apparatus of the same character formerly used 
in surgery to reduce dislocations. 
polysperm (pol’i-spérm), n. [< Gr. xo/iozeppoc, 
with many seeds: see polyspermous.) A tree 
whose fruit contains many seeds. 
Allof them easily raised of the kernels and roots, which 
may be got out of their polyaperma. 
Evelyn, Sylva, IT. iii. $1. (Latham.) 


polyspermal (pol-i-spér’mal), a. [< polysper- 
m-ous + -al.] Same as polyspermous. 
polyspermous (pol-i-spér’mus), a. [= Sp. po- 
lispermo = Pg. polyspermo = It. polispermo, < 
Gr. 707 bozeppoc, with many seeds, ¢ 7o7i¢, many, 
+ czéppa, seed: see sperm,| Containing many 
seeds: as, a polyspermous capsule or berry. 
polyspermy (pol’i-spér-mi), n. [< Gr. Tobe, 
many, + crépua, seed.] Impregnation of an 
ovum by more than one spermatozoön. 
polyspire (pol’i-spir), n. [< Gr. 707 t¢, many, + 
oreipa, coil.| In zodl., a structure resulting 
from continued spiral growth through several 
revolutions. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 


NL. 
(Owen), < Gr. rozurruyoc, with many Pas ces 
polyptych), + adobe (adovr-) = E. tooth.) A genus 
of eretaceous plesiosaurians: same as Lasilo- 
saurus. 


. polypi (-pi). [NL., 
< L. polypus (pl. polypi), < Gr. Tożirove (pl. zoži- 
zoðeç, poet. or dial. zo/tror), a polypus: see 
polyp.) 1. In zoöl.: (a) A poulp oreuttle, (b) 
A polyp, in any sense. (c) [cap.] (1) A genus of 
cuttles. (2) A genus of polyps.— 2. In pathol., 
any kind of tumor growing from a mucous mem- 
brane, of rounded form, and more or less dis- 
tinctly pedunculated. The term is most fre- 
quently applied to benign growths.—Polypus- 
forceps, a forceps for grasping and tearing off polypi. 

[< Gr. rozippifoc, 
with many roots: see polyrhizous.] Same as 
polyrhizous. 


rhizous; = F. polyrrhize; < L. polyrrhizos, < 
Gr. 7o2ippitoc, with many roots, ¢ woAtc, many, 
+ pia, root.] In bot., possessing numerous 
rootlets independently of those by which the 
attachment is effected. 


y- rs). s, but of the same ‘angle, connected at polysarcia (pol-i-siir’si-i), n. (NL., < Gr. xo/v- polysporan gia eo ND Canale wi p: 
= sis is and used to show the unequal re- “capria, fleshiness, < toAtcapxoc, fleshy: see poly- NE HUN A: h bot p E 
| tee power of different modin. ar sarcous.| 1. Excess of flesh.— 2, In bot., an ex- tae n bot., a sporangium con- 
a acting PP ee. (yoli-priz-mat‘ik), a. [= It. cessof sap, giving rise to unnatural or abnormal 5 52 oh facies gy one x 
R pip f Gr. EE many, + zpicua, aà growth. Toman Med. Dict.—Polysarcia adi- polyspore (pol’i-spor), n. K cre TOARN ANE 
i i $ prismatic.) In mineral., hav- posa, obesity.— Polysarcia cordis, obese heart. + aropoc, seed: see spor e.] Inbot.,a compound 
} 5 Jenting numerous prisms in a polysarcous (pol-i-siir’kus), a. [¢ Gr. moAtcap- Spore; im certain alge, a compound Spare com- 
‘J Koc, having much flesh, fleshy, < 7o2t¢, much, + posed of several or Tee Ya Ore or cels. 
ki -prd’td-dont), @ and n. caps (capk-), flesh.] Affected with polysarcia; Polysporea (pol-i-spo re-ii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
i xparoc, first, + ddobc obese. moAtc, many, + axbpoc, seed, + -€0.) An ordinal 
: . Having several polyscelia (pol-i-sé’li-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. ronic, name of those coccidiid sporozoans whose cyst- 
g noting the insectivorous or car- 7 contents are converted intoa great many spores, 


mith diprotodont. 
II, n. A polyprotodont marsupial. 
Piprotodonnia (pol-i-prõ-tõ-don’shi-i), n. pl. 


NL., neut. pl.: see polyprotođoni.] ‘The car- 
uivorous or polyprotodont marsupials, a prime 
division of Marsupialia, having more than two 
incisors (at least in the lower jaw) and special- 
ized canines, 
lypstem (pol’ip-stem), n. A polyp-stock; 
tte stem of a polypidom, common to several 
maples, Also polypostem. 
mlip-stock (pol‘ip-stok), n. The stock of a 
sinter paypay or polypidom. 

æ (pol-ip-ter’1-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
nies 01-1} ) n. pl. [NL. 
Hara Aa A family of crossoptery- 
ii: the bi ve typified by the genus Polyp- 
sale fins tit Ws. They have lozenge-shaped ganoid 
she an art out fulcra, a series of dorsal spines, to 

t caudal i ated finlet is attached, anal situated close 
tblominal part of His vent near the end of the tail, the 
the candal ae he vertebral column much longer than 
Wh teroid on, and no pseudobranchiæ. z 
embling OF RD te toid), a.and n. I. a. Re- 

e Pol troide 0 the fin-fishes; belonging 

TA 5 
a teroidei (erie the Polypteroidci. 

Olpnteras, ae eRe zor des), npl. (CNL. 
te gnoi Ag r. eidoç, form.] A subor- 
krie ang fain j eee by the Polyp- 
eterus (natin: ed families. 
S) Gh, Pe pte us), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
ny, Trendo f poc, Many-winged, < xoAtc, 
oe Polypteridae n wing.| The typical 
a the dorsa a ae markable for the num- 
mt rid the bichir es bearing rays behind. 


he), Gr eho ip-to’ 


ton), 

g Rolie an EOE: s 
RG s, 7 e we neut. of i Cee ee 
ee rey, fall 6 os ane + xrardc, verbal adj. 


a case).] In rhet., a 
say tious of pe o the use of different cases or 
Sefsseaaya rant on ot words of te 
X Celebrai n, 1n the same context. 

m ted examples is the distich, 


Pe mM i 
fia Xterss vitae mortem nisi morte tulisset, 


i On: s 
mettions rte inthe 


M tlie Janua clausa forct, 
E aeth Of Dect R 
tych door ole h had brought death to death by 


zy Sternal life w, 
ol (pol ip- would have been closed.) 
Mea eel, a reent l[5 F. polyptique, < 
Ig folded seisten, roll, < Gr, mohér- 

O many leaves, a regis- 


many, + oxéZoc, the leg.] In teratol., a mon- 

ster having many leg 
polyschematic (poli 

polyschematist. 


as in the genus Klossia. Aimé Schneider. 
Same as Polysporean (pol-i-sp6’ré-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Polysporous; of or pertaining ie the Polyspored, 
i i-ské is ty. Ï. n. A member of the order Polysporea. 
polyschematist (pol-i-ské’ma-tist), a. [< LGr. TI. penon x : 
roAveynuaricroc, multiform, < Gr. moni ç, many, + polyspored (pol’i-spord), a. [< polyspore + 
oynuazicery, assume form, ¢ oxjua(r-), form: see -ed?.| In bot., containing or producing man 
scheme.) Characterized by or existing in many spores, as the asci of certain lichens, which 
forms or fashions; specifically, in anc. pros., contain from twenty to one hundred instead of 
admitting as substitutes feet not metrically eight, the usual number. s 
equivalent, or containing such feet. polysporie (poli epo ik), of [< polyspor-ous 
4"i-sko ae s an -ic.| In bot., same as polysporous. 
polyscope (pol’i-skop),”. [= F. polyscope = Sp. NEAME Ee Be a 
poliscopio = Pg. polyscopo, polyscopio, < Gr. polysporous (pol-i-spo’rus), a. = ~DOlyenor Gy 
woAbc, many, + korev, view. Cf. Gr. Toti- < Gr. eae many n or crop 
crozoç, far-seeing.] 1. In optics, a lens plane mohve, MANY, T Tepes, SEEC: see spore.] Pro- 
on one side and convex on the other, but hay- ducing EN Pins Specineny In bot., same 
ing the convex side formed of several plane sur- SI sa E ( olis ta A) a. C Go mabe 
faces or facets, so that an object seen through Lee + pire: an ear of corn, a spike.] In 
it appears multiplied.—2. In surg., an neim Rapin many spikes 1 
mongio Al ae ee ites Ooty polystaurium (pol-i-sta“ri-um), n. [NL.: see 
y Sane A as rE .. 57, polystauron.| Same as stauracin. 
polysepalous (poti cem a Gs. (eee eee polystauron (pol-i-sti‘rou), n. [< Gr. zoAbs, 
many . sepalum, sepal. ., hay: Ii E 
ihe sepals separate from each other: said of a 2ny> + cruipor, a stake, pale, eross.] Same 


calyx as etaura (poLi-stem’s ) KE 
=| ; + et £6! ni-ii olystemonous (pol-i-stem’9-nus), a. ir. 
Polysiphonia (pol“i-si-f6’ni-i), n. [NL. (Gre- polys ous 5 ; $ 
OE CCO a no Ä very large, wide- zožíc, many, + orjwuv, warp (stamen).] Hav 


isons arabe STAN A ing many stamens; having stamens more than 
ly distributed, and extremely variable genus double the number of sepals and petals: said 
of red alga. The fronds are filamentous or subcom- 


: “Be rrokin formelor of flowers. Encyc. Brit., IV. 135. E 
pressed, distichously or imeat di spnons: and ether DOlystichous (Do-lis'ti-kus), a, [C Gr. Zote 
naked or with a cortical layer of irregular cells, furnished many, + ariyoc, row, line.] In nat. hist., ar- 
with numero tufts on hyaline, onosiphonear erea ranged in numerous zome or ranke; mauhia 
mous filaments. The tetraspores are ioy twò ous. Compare monostichous and distichous. 

7 branches ; cysto 3 ovate- i epee 
globose E SENES bn short pedicles. Polysticta (pol-i-stik’té), n. (NL. (T. C. Eyton, 
See dough-balls, niggerhair, lobster-claws. 1836), < Gr. zo/voriKroc, much-spotted, < rože, 
polysiphonous (pol-i-si‘fo-nus), a. [< Gr. zo- many, + ozinrdc, verbal adj. of oričew, rick, 
be, many, +Jidar, a tube: see siphon.] In bot.: spot.] 1. A genus of ducks related to the ei- 
(a) Having several or many siphons: said of ders, but having the bill not gibbous, without 
certain alge. Compare monosiphonous, andsee frontal processes, and not feat ered to the nos- 
siphon. (b) Resembling, belonging to, or char- trils, and its tomial edge dilated and leathery. 
acteristic of the genus Polysiphonia. mee is S3 one species, P. stelleri or dispar, known as 
ic (pol’i-so-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. zoAv0d- er's eider, a beautiful duck of circumpolar distribu- 
polysomatic (po 0- )s y tion. The male is chiefly white, black, and chestnut-brown, 
paroc, with many bodies, < rovic, many, + cua, tinged with seagreen on the head. Also called Mi ; 
body.] Consisting ofan aggregation of smaller Stelleria, and Eniconetta or Heniconetta. 
grains: used by some lithologists to note a 2, In entom., a genus of coleopterous 
‘ain or chondrus of this character. _ Hope, 1840. ae 
polysomitic (pol’i-sp-mit’ik), a. [< Gr. zoži, polystigm (pol’i-stim), n. [¢Gr. možic, r 
many, + E. somite + -ic.] Consisting of anum-  o7tyya, point, mark.] A figure co’ 
ber of primitively distinct somites which have number of points. 
united or become grouped into a segment or polystigmous (pol-i-stig’mus), a. 
region of the body in any way distinguished many, + oriyya, mark: see stig 
from another part of the body: thus, the head, having many carpels, every one | 
or thorax, or abdomen of an arthropod, such ma: said of a flower. ¥ 3 


é-mat’ik), a. 


fA 
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Polystoma sil-iis't 
-A i -i-sil-O-jis‘tik), a. [< poly- Pol 
xort- polysyllogistic (pol-i-sil-o-jis't o US poly- Pol 
Nie man, + ayog ast (a syllogistie)] Consisting “(QYeABTA MAGN (pop eote 
tO i sy sms. seeds TOL i, “lt 
Ce ee TO, (NL polysymmetrical (poli-siemot’ri-kal), a, as jf An order iny, phi 

c mata (pol-i-stõ'ma-tä), n. pi LANu symmetry + -ic-al.] Divisible into exactly i 
Polys see polystomatous.] pomy En ne plane, as is che a 


stome.] A subordo: 
trematoid worms wi 


sitio. The term is contrasted with Distomea. 


Polystomea. 


tromatoid of the ely olye tom tds 5 
lystomia, n. Plural of polystomium. 

Paa omide (pol-i-stom’i-dē), n. pl. [NL., < 
Polystomum + -idæ.] A family of polystoma- 
tous Zrematoided, typified by the genus Polysto- 
mum, having seyeral posterior suckers, usually 
paired and disposed in two lateral rows, and re- 
inforced by an armature of chitinous hooks. 

polystomium (pol-i-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. polysto- 
mia (-ii). [NL.: see polystome.] One of the 
numerous fine pores at the ends of the ramifi- 
cations of the oral arms in some acalephs, re- 
placing the original mouth, which has become 
closed by the gradual union of the arms. 

Polystomum Pe teeg enum), n. [NL.: see 
polystome.] The typical genus of Polystomide, 

ving an oral but no lateral sucker on the an- 
terior end, four eyes, and at the posterior end 
six suckers, two median hooks, and sixteen 
small hooks. The species are parasitic, as P, integer- 
rimum in the bladder of frogs, and P. ocellatum in the 
pharynx of turtles. A fluke formerly called P, sangui- 


nicola, now Hexathyridium venarum, i i 
TERN jet a rum, is found in venous 


simi 
case with all regular flowers. 


Actinomorphous 


der of Trematoidea, containing x 38, 39 c 
th two small lateral suckers polysynthesis (pol-i-sin the-sis), ne | 
on the head and several posterior suckers, with Gr. zoAt¢, many, + otrBeorc, composition: see 
which a pair of large chitinous hooks are often synthesis.] Composition of many elements; spe- 
found. Some species are elongated, and present a kind cifically, in philol., composition from an abnor- 
of segmentation. They are for the most part ectopara- 


Polystomez (pol-i-std’mné-é), n. pl. Same as 
polystome-fluke (pol’i-st6m-flék), n. A fluke or 


troduced. Rom. viii. 35, 38, 39 is an example. 


mal number and variety of elements. 


polysynthetic (pol’i-sin-thet’ik), a. [= F. 


ed: see synthetic.) 1. In philol., compounded 
of a number and variety of elements beyond 
the usual norm; exhibiting excessive intricacy 
of synthetic structure, as by the incorporation 
of objective and adverbial elements in the verb 
forms; ineapsulated: as, a polysynthetic word; 
characterized by such compounds: as, a poly- 
syntheticlanguage: first applied by Du Ponceau 
to the class of languages spoken by the Indian 
tribes of America. Also incorporative and (1are- 
ly) megasynthetic.— 2. In mineral., compounded 
of a number of thin lamellæ in twinning posi- 
tion to each other, or characterized by this kind 
of structure: as, a polysynthetic twin. See twin. 
Felspar, very fresh and clear, sometimes with distinct 
polysynthetic twin lines. Nature, XXX. 12. 
polysynthetical (pol’i-sin-thet’i-kal), a. [< 
polysynthetic + -al.] Same as polysynthetic. 
polysynthetically (pol’i-sin-thet’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a polysynthetie manner; by polysynthesis. 
polysyntheticism (pol’i-sin-thet’i-sizm), n. [< 
polysynthetic + -ism.] The character of being 
polysynthetie. 


Nha < 


polysynihétique, < Gr. zodvcivberoc, much-com- polythecium 
pounded, < zoAt¢, much, + civdevoc, compound- 


.—2, In Saville Kent’s system in accordane a 

ena, a of four sections of arene nd Sieg a Plami. a 

isti , suctorial or tentaculiferous ani- EOE a: oa neta joe. ¢ Fe. 
ohe asinetiform infusorians, beving polysymmetry (pol-i sal de a ie $ is am i : ir M, 
r organs, each of which serv cet halite ivision into like halves by ed Mher Motors, t 
enoa: contrasted with Susceptibility of i Brion ane 2. Le by less exactly used a Onothalam;s h polya 
Paistomate Discostomata, and Pantostomata, more cna ee = era polythalamian (pori pony of ye ian 
i “Tala cr ‘ sulifera. symmetrical. nae talami f tha dans Oram i 
Tho group is cirein On a NL. polysyndeton (pol-i-sin’de-ton), n. [NL., = ular. eae a.) Ma at ‘miany oinin 
polystoma tona (ot ena < Gr, zorio F. polysyndete = Sp. polisindeton = Pg. polysyn- noting Tora ny c part eted; mt 
OO YSCO NUES ACS NCUA SS Sa O otha “CNL. polysyndeton, < Gr. *xoAvoivdezor, tinet® ninifera of e Ments: a Utilo, 
Hair ordie mouti i, Having any mous Aen o tani, Joined in vans aon, om Monarka eSt dharat 
or apertures for the mges ia rays, < zozéc, many, + cévderoc, bound together: polythals a * Seo cy o di 
; i the Polystomata. WAYS, € TOAUS, Mae Wise, ower: polythala; È t unde 
a e P tom), n 2 a polystome, < see asyndeton.] m rno a figur eae in thalamia FPO thal as a er 

=S ye ae Y ag) a 3 aloga s s s UC Having K 
E A having many mouths, < možic, the use. i Piatroduction of all Sue entes tai a foraminifer; talans any cha Ki 
many, + cróna, mouth.) An animal with many SUCCESSION; eaeeainate ag eala Eo cae aning to the Polythalanye us; E elet, 
mouths. (a) A member of the Polystomata, in either Of a series OF | dt TETES polythalamous (pol-i-that” ™ pet 
8 a sponge oran acinetiform infusorian. (2) Atre- conjunctions: opposed to asyndeton. Asyndeton polythalame aae ial 2-mus) 

ense as A Spong . vst fluke. roduces an accelerated, polysyndeton a retarded move- a} Dan Jone r. TOAbe, i “ [= F 
matold of the suborder OUEST ats a polymome 7 Pree in the sentence. Asyndeton gives an effect of accu- chamber.) 1, Inentom, hay wee Oane 
Polystomea (pol-i-sto’meé-ii), n. pl. [NL., < mulation and energy, polysyndeton demands special and chambers: applied to thames s5 eral orm 
Gr, roAtorouoc, having many mouths: see Poly- deliberate attention to each separate word and clause in- tO galls, when they Contain sess Of insects hy 


ine J 0 many cel] 
partments, each destined foro x i 


single larva.—2 In 
g . co 
partments; mulltiloeune ? : 
polythecial (pol-i-thé’si-al), a 
-al.] F orming a polythecium 
a compound zoothecium ; 
cial. 


J K Dolytheciun 
j Pertaining tg 
Compositely zoöthe. 

D01-i-thé’si- p 
cia (i). [N tee Gr era, me 
A compound or 
ing of sever 
ous infusorians. 


Pl. polytte. 
bin, a box} 
um, Consist. 
und in vari- 
, Infusoria, p, 3%, 
sa. [= F. polythé. 


politheismo 


polytheism): see polythcous, and cf, tice] 
Belief in more gods than one; the doctrineofs 
plurality of divine beings superior to man, ani 
having part in the government of the world, 
The first author of polytheism, Orpheus, did plainly 
sert one supreme God, Stillingfleet, 
olytheist (pol’i-thé-ist), n. [= F. polythdste 
a he pest = Pe; poltheist = It. politeista, 
< NL. *polytheista, < Gr. moAieoc, of or belong: 
ing to many gods: see polytheism and heist] 
One who believes in or maintains polytheism; 
or the doctrine of a plurality of gods, f 
The emperor [Hadrian] indeed himself, though a ply- 


est by thè 
ist, was very li an idolater till the conquest byth 
e TR litle of an dA po, Hist. Egypt, 3.2: 


Sse i-thē-is'tik), @ [= It. pit 
polytheisi e o ot Sisa I, Pertaining t% 


tisti polysynthetism (pol-i-sin'the-tizm),n. [< poly-  teistico; as polyt te nized by polythte 
E Ne AM PEIR + -ism.] O aeS snee; of the nature of, Jor ebara ale 
Ai ee ? »< polysyntheticism. ism: as, polyth ag ga well 332 
VA Z J ? (ah s, a8 went 
is many t ereo a column: seestyle?.] In ` two Rane Thoy American linearis palatediex Tn all polythetatio religions among savages tho imal 
arch., having, characterized by, or supported 7 5 j guag 2 of heathen antiquity, agency a 
by r Col z , pported cept by the characteristic of polysynthetism. the early ages tare ascribed to the agtn iji 
payeo umna ; surrounded by several rows Fhitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 268. events of nature only tha idam Smith, Hist. ASt i 
of columns, as some Moorish or Arabic court: : Ss ATS ` a power of the gods. an 18; 08, 8 poli: 
lystylous (pol-i-sti’ s. polytechnic (pol-i-tek’nik), a. and x. [= F. «cin» 47 plurality of gods? E 
poyi ee ase Ins), polytechnique = Sp. politécnico = Pg. polytech- 2. Believing in a plu pr 
column (style) ECE pe k nico = It. politechnico, < Gr. rodbrexvoc, skilled theistic amten (poli-thé-is ti-kal), ON 
many styles, one +, bearing i pay arte, < relie many, + réyvn, art: see polytheinunn Of a polyt eistic oy) ‘ade, B 
; f EENT echnic.] I, a. q : a 5 neistic + -al.l 5 the-is’ti-kala)) Geim 
Pee Oa) a CF pole many ast nota sense Cheeta ne, pengtneiticaly OA AE ol 
thi wique; as poi eae + -ic.] Of or per- stitutions in which instruct Japu LAN the manner of 2 poly al 
Sat, to a polysyllable; consisting of many art Se ODS given MANY 5g regards polytheism... n re aa 
‘syllab Hepes ly of more than three zi PUAN pareen arly with reference to their polytheize (pol’i-the2), 7 [EE pot entè 
polysyllabical (pol’i-si-lab‘i-kal), a K 1 ctical application. r. polytheizing: ro to, advo 
c Z a. - ibiti A ; lytheized, ppr. P? Po adhere tor er 
syllabic + -al.] Same as pol syllabic Doly . M, 1. An exhibition of objects belonging PO feng) A eige: A theis 
pols i rin Ae to t i ; Sea EA as polythe-ism “ine of poly : 
apa abicism (pol-si-lab rsizm),n. [<poly- An Ce it thot y or in- or inculeato ue Be resid or belong 
aeo Re harass; the struction in technical subjecte. A number of ina plurality of Fe Gar. onibeoss 2 tuts, oF 
ose T Er I : ber ¢ bie aap Wea 
1 aimee many muen institutions are in successfui operation in Penany gois, oly a ra ctorized y 
[< poly- polytechnica’ -i-tek’ni tech- theism. C£. athe, tical. jety ext 
cism, nic + -al.] pest F at [pelt rac- theism; POE polythene psych ue 
tising many arts poy ee Heav'n mos J. Beamer” coy tbe 
F 3 we 
The trade guilds of the great ‘eal cities of In- Origin obse ah? 
dia are not, however, S Airea la eon with the polythoret, ” [ ari mre a 
sectarian or ethnical caste of a particular class of artisans. ` tation. +7 physitian piaied to fying of if 
_ Sir George C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, L188. 7 went to that fat Soar Ho hng SOD re er 
; polytechnics (pol-i-tek’niks), n. [Pl. of poly- shew’d me Bis 1e Yan instrumens n swêg apy A 
, {echnic (see -ics).] Thescienceof the mechan- on te Fre, theorbo, XC: y ‘or describ octo: yug. 9 
ical arts, harp, nown in England learned, Diany 9c 
3 r 6 $ on sc ski Ae 
Polyterpene oli-tér’pén), n. [< poly(meric) us'd but by this SKi ze K Gr. pi 
+ terpene.] chem., any one of a class 0 = yit/G-KUS)s “ones Sao 4, Pe 
- Substances polymeric with the terpenes. The polytocous (p? any young. oig forth 
of clase includes, among other substances, caoutchouc, gutta- pringing fort. m: Kel 
A alata ammar-resin, and the fossil resins fich- Voge, < TTE” 


See polymeric and terpene. 
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polytocous 


pirth; 
voral at PID: tn 


multiparous. 
bot., fruiting 


9 KLG 

na maD polyp a term proposed 

pons i als: a term prop 
ire as Pose Candolle’s 4 Y Ekri 
' lace HG tts ir. TOAUC, 
i p e/g 1. In bot., sub- 
T istinct subordinate parts, 
; being jointed to the pet- 
x aflets: said of leaves.— 2. 


edly in 
į to dichotomous. 


< Gr. zožíc, many, F 
dimensional geom- 
a polygon or polyhedron. 
i n pl. (NL, 
Same as Polytrichee. 
), 2. pl. [NL., < Po- 
„þe of acrocarpous Drya- 
A tribe of acr 8 
ety nified by the genus Polytrichum. 
Joust? ose {YP} at are very variable in size and ap- 
ces plans ye strong, texture. The capsule is long- 
rood OP ernuous, and cylindrical or angular, 
late calyptra, which may be nak 
i a peristome of 32, 64, or ra 


acces | > 
yol-i-trik’e-€ 


Cty erect 0 G 
H vith a cuc s 
X ite or hairy, and with 
slat ig (põ-lit'ri-kus), 4 
hair, < 704 
Very hairy; 


. [K Gr. wonnrpr- 
ic, many, + Opis 
densely or uni- 

i a imaleule 

g an embryo or an animal ule. 
-lit’ri-kum), 2. [NL. (Dille- 
“zorirpixos, having much hair: 
Agenus of tall showy mosses, 
They grow in wide, 

The steins are erect, 


paulle is from 
x Piceled with a cucul 


edith long hairs formit 
c{haireap-moss. The pert 
genus is widely distributed in 1 5 
teantries, there being 6 species anc il $ 
North America. See bear's-bed, silver heather (under kea- 
tkr), goldilocks, 5, haircap-moss, golden maidenhair (under 
paidenhair), and cut under paraphysis. : 
ìytroch (pol’i-trok), n. [¢ Polytrocha.] A 
polytrochal or polytrochous organism. 
Palytrocha (p9-litr9 i), n. pl. [NL. (Ehren- 
terg), < Gr. woAve, ma y, + TpoXóç, & wheel.] 
A division of natant Rotifera or wheel-animal- 
eales, in which the wheel or swimming-organ 
ji orema] lobes surrounding the anterior end 
oi the body. 
KÌytrochal (põ-lit’rõ-kal), a. [< Polytrocha + 
4l) 1, Having several ciliate zones, or girdles 
of alia, as an embryo worm: correlated with 
uesolrochal, telotrochal.—2. In Rotifera, of or 
yong to the Polytrocha. 
Miyitochous (p0-lit’r6-kus), a. [< Gr. možic, 
ie spoxéc, awheel.] Same as polytrochal. 
p Tropic (pol-i-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. zone, many, 
i en turn.] Turning several times round 
wlytypage (aan function. See function. 
polytype A. if Lti-paj),2. [= F. polylypage; 
tiing by whic ige.] Apeculiar mode of stereo- 
URRA a i Hon facsimiles of wood-engravings, 
sions are { eee inmetal, from which impres- 
yt fn as from types. See polytype. 
(Gene (pol'i-tip), n. and ) 

e an cares [= F. polytype; 
"h Acast orfacsimil ae epa: seo apes) J: 
"ne, ete, produce T S an engraving, matterin 
at et plate into s d by pressing a woodeut or 
rit fs ult: ae metal. An intaglio ma- 

fa relief is Gee matrix, in a similar way, 


ertainine 
Hlitypage, aming to polytypage; produced by 


P), v.t; pret.and 

; and pp. polytyped 

viypage, K polyiype, n.] To EEE 

f oltp (polit : to polytype an engraving. 
ua $e: eR, a. Gr. woAtc, many, 
Ke tunica, pic. Cf. polytype.| Same 

Niet *Pecies may 

Teds formate eoone that has b 

Me ot the meg EE ae form Mere Bane 

uly ransformaticn, be one that has arisen 

naia] politi 4 ae Sci., 3d ser., XX XIX. 22. 

] 8 represented he Having several 

inim i monotypic l. y numerous forms: 

Mlp als, ak: as, a polytypical family 


ENL., < Gr. zo2óc, 
ere minsta < 
as polyuria. 
+n NL., & Gr. zoric, 
A ne passing of an ex- 

e, especially of normal 
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polyuric (pol-i-ii’rik), a. and n. [< polyuria + —2. Relating to poiyz ; 
Hal I. a. Of, pertaining to, or affected with Encyc. Brit, XIX-A S or oe 
polyuria. 


Iï. v. One affected with polyuria. 
[< Gr. x07 ic, 


For the protection of the mulberry 
polycoltines, or worms that hatch several broods a 
forbidden in many countries. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 

polyzoa! (pol-i-z6’ ii), n.; pl. polyzow (-€). 
[NL.: see polyzoén.] The original name of one 
of the animals afterward grouped as Polyzoa 
and Bryozoa; a kind of polyzoan or bryozoan. 


00. 


nd eGangotri 


tained, 
lum. 


polyzoar: 
(-riz). [Å NL. polyzoarium,< polyzoon + -arium.| 
The polypary or polypidom of a polyzoan; a 
colony of polypides; a compound or aggregate 


(pol-i-z0’a-ri), n.; pl. polyzoaries 


polyzoan; a polyzoal cenacium, 


On Polyzoa, a new animal, an inhabitant of some zo- polyzoic (pol-i-z0’ik), a. [< Gr. 707i moc. named 


ophytes. J. Vaughan Thompson, Zool. Researches (1830). 
2 


Polyzoa?2 (pol-i-z6’ii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of poly- 
zoon, q. V-] 1. A class of molluscoid inver- 
tebrated animals; the moss-animalcules, sea- 
mosses, orsea-mats. They are invariably compound, 
formi 
germination from a single parent polyzoon, and inhabit a 
polyzoary or polyzoarium comparable to the polypary or 
polypidom of a compound hydrozoan, (See polypary.) 
he individual or person of such a stock is called a poly- 
pide, and differs from the polypite of a ccelenterate in 
having a complete and distinct alimentary canal sus- 
pended freely in a body-cavity or cceloma, and in many 
otherrespects. There are definite oral and anal apertures, 
not communicating directly with the perivisceral cavity. 
The mouth is within an oral disk or lophophore support- 
ing a circlet of ciliated tentacles, the lophophore being 
comparable to the wheel-organ of rotifers. The intestine 
is bent on itself toward the oral end of the body, bringing 
the anus near the mouth, either within or without the 
circlet of lophophoral tentacles, whence the terms ento- 
proctous and ectoproctous, There is a well-defined nervous 
system, the nerve-ganglion being situated in the reénter- 
ing angle of the alimentary canal, between the mouth 
and the anus. The respiratory system is represented by 
the ciliated tentacles exsertile from the body-sac. There 
is no heart. The 
Polyzoa are her- 
maphrodite, and 
the sexual or- 
gans are con- 
tained — within 
the body-walls, 
Besides the true 
sexual reproduc- 
tion, and propa- 
gation by bud- 
ding or gemma- 
tion, they exhibit 
in many cases a 
process of dis- 


2 


continuous gem- Se~ 
mation. These RE 
T aTe 4 Portion of the Polyzoarium of Pliomatella 
chiefly marine, pepers, one of the Polyzoa, with several poly- 
and are found pides protruding from the cells of the ectocyst. 
incrusting sub- 


merged stones, shells, wood, seaweed, and other objects; 
but some inhabit fresh water. There is great diversity in 
size, form, and outward aspect. Some resemble corals, 
or polyps of various kinds, and all were confounded with 
various ccelenterates under the name of corallines. Though 
quite definite as a class, the systematic position of the 
Polyzoa has been much disputed. Besides haying been 
classed as radiates, zoophytes, and polyps, they have been 
regarded (a) as worms, and approximated to the Rotifera, 
being sometimes associated with the rotifers as a class of 
Vermes; (b) as worms, and approximated to the Gephyrea ; 
(c) as molluscoids, and associated with the brachiopods as 
a division apart called Malacoscolices ; (d) as molluscoids, 
and associated with brachiopodsand tunicatesin adivision 
Molluscoidea; (e) or as mollusks, classed with brachiopods 
and lamellibranchs in a group called Lipocephala. Their 
proper position is near or with the brachiopods. The di- 
vision of the Polyzoa into orders, ete., is not less disputed. 
Regarded as related to the siphunculoid gephyrean worms, 
the Polyzoa haye been considered to form a third section, 
called E'upolyzoa, or Polyzoa proper, of such organisms (the 
other two being Pterobranchia and Vermi iformia), and then 
dividedinto twosubclasses— Ectoprocta, with anus external 
to the circlet of tentacles, and Endoprocta, with anus inter- 
nal to the tentacles—the former consisting of two orders, 
Phylactolemata and Gymnolemata. Again, the Polyzoa 
proper have been directly divided into (a) Gymnolemata, 
consisting of the Chilostomata, Cyclostomata, and Ctenosto- 
mata, without an epistome, and (b) Phylactolemata, with 
an epistome, these latter being commonly called the fresh- 
water polyzoans. The families and genera are numerous, 
and date back to the Silurian. A member of the class was 
named a polyzow by J. Vaughan Thompson in 1830; in 1831 
Ehrenberg named the class Bryozoa, and the two names 
have since continued in alternative usage. 
2. In Protozoa, the polyzoan radiolarians: an- 
other name of the Polycyttaria or Collozoa. 
polyzoal (pol-i-z0’al), a. [< polyzoa + -al.] 
Same as polyzoan. 
polyzoan (pol-i-z0’an), a. andn. [< polyzoa + 
-an.) I. a. Consisting of many zoöids, poly- 
pides, or persons in one compound or colonial 
aggregate ; specifically, pertaining to the Poly- 
zoa, or having their characters; bryozoan. 

II, n. 1. A member of the Polyzoa; a poly- 
zoön.—2. An individual element of a com- 
pound polyzoon; a polypide. : 
polyzoarial (pol’i-zo-a’ri-al), a. [< polyzoari- 

um +-al.) 1, Of or pertaining toa polyzoary. 


from many animals, < zo/éc, many, + Sov, an 
animal. Cf. polyzoon.| Filled with imaginary 
animals and other beings, as primitive religions 
conceptions; zoélatrous. Eneyc. Brit, XX. 367. 
[Rare.] 


g aggregated or colonial organisms originating by polyzonal (pol-i-zd’nal), a K Gr. 702c, many, 


+ tóv, belt: see zóne.) Composed of many 
zones or belts: used by Sir D. Brewster to note 
burning-lenses composed of pieces united in 
rings. Lenses of a large size are constructed on this 
principle for lighthouses, as they can be obtained freer 
from defects, and have but slight spherical aberration. 

Polyzoniide (pol’i-z9-ni’/i-dé), ». pl. [NL 
< Polyzonium + -ide.J A family of chilog- 
nath or diplopod Myriapoda, typified by the ge- 
nus Polyzonium: called Siphonophoridx by New- 
port and Siphonizantia or Sugentia by Brandt. 
Also Polyzonide. 

Polyzonium (pol-i-z6’ni-um), n. (NL. (Brandt, 
1834), < Gr. zoAic, many, + čóvņ, belt.] The 
typical genus of Polyzoniide. 

polyzodid (pol-i-zd’oid), a. [< Gr. rožic, many, 
+E. zodid.] Consisting of many zodids. 

The polyzovid nature of these {[sponge-stocks] is made 
apparent by the presence of many oscula. 
Claus, Zoology (trans.), p. 210. 

polyzoén (pol-i-zd’on), n.; pl. polyzoa (i). 
[NL., also polyzoum ; < Gr. možic, many, + Coov, 
animal. Cf. Gr. zo/ifwoc, named from many 
animals.] A member of the class Polyzoa; a 
polyzoan. 

polyzoum (pol-i-z6’um), 7.; pl. polyzoa (-ii). 
(NL.] Same as polyzoon. 

poma(po’mii), n.; pl. pomata (po’ma-til). (NL. 
< Gr. zõua, lid, cover.) The so-called occipital 
operculum of a monkey’s brain, which overlaps 
parts in front of itself and thus forms a super- 
gyre over the pomatic or external occipital fis- 
sure. Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIL. 
161. 

Pomacanthus (pd-ma-kan’thus),”. [NL. (La- 
cépède, 1802), < Gr. zaua, a lid, cover, + axav- 
ba, a thorn.] A genus of chwtodont fishes in 
which the preoperculum has a strong spine at 
its angle. They are numerous in tropical seas, and many 
of them are brilliantly colored. P. ciliaris is a West In- 


dian fish, occasional on the south Atlantic coast of the 
United States, called angel-sish and tzabelite. See angel- 


fish, 2. 
pomace (pum’ās), n. [Formerly also pummace, 
pomice; < OF. as it *pomace, < ML. pomacium, 


cider, < L. pomum, an apple, ete.: see pome. 
Cf. pomage and pomadel.) 1. The substance 
of apples or of similar fruit crushed by grind- 
ing.—2. Fish-serap or refuse of fishes from 
which the oil has been extracted. It is dried 
by exposure to the sun and ground up into fish-guano. 
Pomace is very extensively manufactured from the men- 
haden. Crude pomace is called chum. 


3. The cake left after expressing castor-oil 
from the beans. 

Pomacee (po-mi’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Jussieu 
1789), fem. pl. of pomaceus: see pomaceous.] 
Same as Pomee. 

Pomacentride (p6-ma-sen’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pomacentrus + -ide.] A family of pharyn- 
gognathous fishes, typified by the genus Poma- 
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P. apetala and P. lanigera are small evergreen trees of 
Australia, there known as hazel, the former sharing with 
Alphitonia excelsa the name of a al s-wood. P. elliptica 
is the kumerahon of New Zealand, with crisped and fra- 
grant yellow flowers, and P. ericifolia is the tauhinu, both 
shrubs with white branches. Several other species are 
cultivated for their flowers in Austra 


Pomacentride 


centrus, with pseudobranchiv, etenoid scales, 


3% gills, and from 5 to 7 branchiostegals; pe 
e 


coral-fishes. They are fishes of tropical seas, lik 
chetodonts, feeding bi animals and vegetable organisms 


j £ enera and 160 species. 
on coral reefs, There are about 15 gener: h 


Ay r 1 genera are Pomacentrus and Gly xí ni i 
m aad the forner and two of the latter, among pomado!t, 2. Same as pomade?, 

them G; saxatilis, reach the coast of the United States orits Somado2, n. See pommado. 

vicinity, Also called Ctenolabrider and eT. Pomagel,, n. [OF. pomage, F. pommage (ML. 
pame consol (omean oe Dasa es the pomagium), cider, < pome, pomme, apple: see 
a. Resembling, related to, 0 he x 


pome.] Same as pomace. 
Where of late daies they used much pomage, or cider, 
for want of barley, now that lacke is more commonly sup. 


lied with oates. 4 
ue Lambard's Perambulation (1596), p. 10. (/alliwell.) 


$ nd-ma-lol’6-ji), n. Same as pomol- 
ten isiforme teeth fixed in Pomalology (po-ma-lol's í 
having incisiform tee Se ety) z p ; 
These pomander (po-man dér), n. [Corrupted from 
~ “earlier pomeambre, < OF. pomme dambre, n 
pall of amber: see pome, de?, amber2.] 1. A 
perfume-ball, or a mixture of perfumes, for- 
merly carried in the pocket or suspended from 
the neck or the girdle, especially as an amulet, 
or to prevent infection in time of plague. 

Your only way to make a good pomander is this. Take 
an ounce of the purest garden mould, cleans’d and steeped 
seven days in change of motherless rose-water; then take 
the best Jabdanum, benjoin, both storaxes, ambergris, 
civit, and musk. Incorporate them together and work 
them into what form you please. This, if your breath be 
not too valiant, will make you smell as sweet as my lady’s 


‘amily Pomacentridz. A 
: TI. h A fish of tho family Pomacentridæ. 


Pomacentrus (po-ma-sen‘trus), 2. [NL. (La- 


A 
nonen, 1802), prop. 
lid, 


Pomatocentrus, < Gr, TõLA, 
+ xévrpov, eenter.] The typical genus of 


Pomacentridæ, 
Numerous species inhabit tropical 
southern waters of the United States. 


one series. 
fow reaching 


Pomacentrus brevirostris, dog. A. Brewer (2), Lingua, iv. 3, 
3 He... walks all day hanged in pomander chains for 
fishes are collectively known by the book-name of demoi- penance. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 


selles. P, leucostictus is West Indian and Floridian. P. 
brevirostris is a Cuban species. P. rubicundus is the well- 
known garibaldi of the California coast, sometimes laced 
in another genus, Hypsypops, having the opercle and teeth 
entire. Also Pomatocentrus, 
pomaceous! (po-ma’shins), a. [<NL. pomaceus, 
of or pertaining to apples, ete., < L. pomum, 
a fruit (as an apple, peach, plum, ete.): see 
pome.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
apples. 


2. A hollow ball or round box used for carry- 
ing about the person the ball above described, 
and sometimes pierced with small openings to 
allow the perfume to escape. 

I haye sold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, 
not a ribbon, glass, pomander, brooch, table-book, ballad, 
knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep 
my pack from fasting. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 609. 

He himself carried a pomander of silver in the shape of 
an apple, stuffed with spices, which sent out a curious 
faint perfume through small holes. 

J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxxiii. 
pomander-ball (po-man‘dér-bil), x. Same as 
pomander. 

Pomard (po-miir’), x. [F.: see def.] A good 
red Burgundy wine produced near the village 
of Pomard, in the department of Céte-d’Or, 
France. The wine from the whole district that 
comes up to a certain degree of excellence is 
included under this name. 

pomarine (pom’a-rin), a. [< NL. pomarinus, 
irreg, for pomatorhinus: see pomatorhine.) In 
ornith., pomatorhine : only applied to the poma- 
New York southward, Several other fishes of the United 1e Jäger or skua-gull, Stercorarius pomarinus 
States have been ascribed to this genus. or pomatorhinus. 

omade n. [ME., < OF. *pomade, vernacu- pomata, n. Plural of poma. 
arly pomee, pommee, pomeye, f., also pomat, Pomatiacea (p0-mna-ti-a’sé-i), n. pl. 
vernacularly peels pommé, pomey, m., < ML. _Pomatiide. 


Autumn paints 
Ausonian hills with grapes: whilst English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests, breathing sweets. 

J. Philips, Cider, ii. 
2. Having the character of a pome; belonging 
to the Pomeæ. 

pomaceous? (põ-mā’ shius), a. [< pomace + 

-0us.] Consisting of or resembling pomace. 

Pomadasys (pd-mad‘a-sis),. [NL. (Lacépède, 

1802), < Gr. möga, lid, cover, + dacic, hairy.] A 
genns of hæmulonid fishes, better known under 
the later name of Pristipoma. P. davidsoni is the 

sargo of California, a typical memberof the genus, having 
the ont ae ate than the third. P, fulvoma- 
culatus (usu; lly calle istis chrysopterus) is the hog- 
fish or sailor'schoice, a food-fish of some TEUA RA 


t 


Same as 


the er 7 
nar z 
rar LS Pate Operele, 
‘angoid ees , Lan 
liz shes, » Cnty a 
rider, contain? tl t.] 


y 
5 ung 0 Pe 
Ge mly 


ear 


pea 
S, di 


rhinus, prop, *; in 
; »PYOp. *Domatorrhi 


PWC (piws 
2 a lidd 


Same as Pomade? ee (NL: 
A collection aint 
pomatums, lip. 


pomatum ( 
To 


ofr “°° pomada] 
receipts to ma $ 
salves, white paia Ke paste 
Pots, cte, “forthe h 
* Taller y tidy 


appl po-m K X 
apply poma PAE 
I t rae atun, n) 


he abor 


scrupulous] A 
from th 


candle, 


+ pon 
Pomme, an ap 


t-bottle, osegay 
8. pomo, fruit, apple 
pommel, ete,, (75.9 
ot apple, pear, peach, chat” 
ig, date, nut, grape, truftle, ete in ML 
anapple; alsoafruit-tree (pomus, af AAS 
1. An apple; a fruit of the apple kinds aoh 
cally, in bot., a fleshy fruit com ei 
thickened walls of the adnate AE 
one or more carpels, as the apple, pear, ete, i 
Oxe dounge about he y èl 
The POMA Set S a 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E, T. $.), p. 8. 
2ł. A ball or globe; the kingly globe, mound, 
or ball of dominion. 
Dressid one me a diademe, that dighte was fulle faire, 
And syne profres mea pome pighte fulleof faire stonys,... 
In sygne that I sothely was soverayne in erthe. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.) L 355. 

3. In the Western Church, in medieval times, a 
small globe of silver or other metal filled with 
hot water and placed on the altar during mass 
in cold weather, so that the priest might Ht 
his fingers from becoming numb, and thus avor 


danger of accident to the elements. 
e [< F. pommer, grow round, 


P= A COS 
g pomata, f., a drink made from apples, cider, < L, Pomatias (p6-ma’ti-as), n. [NI pomet (pom), v. i. 1 os ahead, 
pomum, apple: see pome. Cf. pomace.] Cider. < Gr. eat an ops < pomme, apple: see pone] To grow to al 
ee pyem n made ne presiouse drynkes shell, < z@ya, a lid, cover.] A or form a head in growing. — ve and head (oe 
NIELS CCAEE SS HER Ee Np genus of operculated land-shells, Cauly-flowers over-sprending to esy should be al 
Reger en esi io nical of the family Pomatiide. puey HS Bel, KE 
pomade? (po-mad’), n. [Former] pomatic (po-mat‘ik), a. [< po- E aa yh NE eaa 
(atter Tt tals fe AB ery also pomado ma(t-) + -ic.] Pertaining to the Pomeæ (p0/me-6), 0 ay 'A tribo or subnet 
made, pommade = Sw. Soan ps Dan Pen poma; caused by the overlapping CL. pomu m, A the apple family; a a : 
<P. pommade (= Sp. Pg. pomada),< It pomata, of the poma, as an apparent fis- B OSE G to five carpels, a wilh to 
pomada, an ointmen é af *nomata, 0 » Sure of the monkey's brain; oper- ; terized by the ©) and erowne M oby 
$ l . “pomata, pomatum l 3 aod Pomatias obscu- . the fruit a pome, ; drape bY 
an e ment Gaa to be so caled because orig. Sne puis Ebook Of E EN o or in some ecoming * cludesort 
made with apples),<L.pomum, apple: see NCES, . 161. natural size. calyx- sy ener layer. Hae 
y - 4 : me. A 2 = È f the int i hemisp 
1. Afat R with the pions pelea aa Pomatiide (p0-ma-ti’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Po- the harden S nera natives! thenort aji trees ma 
of flowers by enfleurage.—2. An oin en matias + -idæ.] A family of terrestrial tænio- aE fn temperate regions. EN put of yall 
: arene a perfumed ointment used for the scalp glossate gastropods, typified by the genus Po- with hard, compact 2) cy nre among at in Me 
andain gras ng the hair. Also pomatum. manas: The animal has a characteristic lingual den- lar and twisted end are most or ioe-berry, mee 
pomade? (po-mad’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pomaded, inte? ie central tooth being narrow, the lateral and fruit-boaring Yi quince, medlar tf" seo Pyrin eal 
; omading. [< pomade?, n JT -po ed, rnal marginal unicuspid, and the external marginal the apple, P had-bush, and Jogi gra; also Co 
pomade. 7%} To anoint with Pee ON shell is turreted, and the operculum mul- nr Oe da for the principa 86 mander ome, BP 
A ToN NS a E g zoblogtéal ae eee es are inhabitants of the European po meambret, 1 eon , [K oe meet 
a _ Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xliv, omatobranchiata (po’ma-to-brang-ki-a’ti), pomecitron worn citron, 9 Ct Cee A 
madi is),m. [NL. (La Billar- Bo pl. [NLS < Gr. x60 (rapar-), lid, cover, + ple (see pome) on 1. Acitt 
to the loose covering of ele A division of opisthobranchi- see mona aie „citron 
al m x Gr, raya, branchig pa S, corresponding to Monopleuro- riety ye versa sine itl ba el ove ye widow Y í 
ny) en ey. 3 T te E rvd Me g others) o 
; Ae Pomatobranchiate oma ọ-brang’ki-ãt), a. Would have Fireton (and 0 glish f0™ 
a cape or pertaining to the Pomatobranchiata. A Mi [Fo 
ca guatocentrus Tonea Enie); n. [NL] pomegarnett, n. granti u 
3 S omacentrus. pomegranate: 1- or pu omega" nad 
A same = r it 
ents, Pomatomida (p6-ma-tom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < pomegranate (pons (ME Te pong na 
Pomatomus + -idz.] A family of fishes closely “merly also poe ve pone ate, pun a yh 
ered to the Carangidz, represented by the garnet, pong i pome de 9r mog in, pond 
ae Omatomus. ‘The form is compressed and fusi- OF. pome gront gde = Ite dum granato eal 
ne scales are moderate, the lateral line is gradually pomme de grena™, pL. ma seeds ( yee 
and not plated behind, i are armed P ena tum 2 ap sD 
|, and the jaws um grana pw le) ' 
‘h small compressed incisorial teeth. pomum d lit. apple W punic aPP 
Q-mat’d-mus), n. [NL. (Lacé- granate, py punicu 


nus 
812), Prop. *Pomatotomus, so called from 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


in L. malunt 
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pon it 
seeds Wi 
“egranate), 
g, garnet ; 
t isof the size of an 
ars at the summit 
hard rind filled 


I thank God.. 
the Week in a several Language, and upon Sunday in sey- 
en, which in Oraisons of my own I punctually perform in 
iny private pomeridian devotions. 

Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 32. 


. that I can pray to him every Day of 


2. In entom., flying in the afternoon, as a lepi- 
dopterous insect.—3, In bot., blossoming, etc., 
in the afternoon. 

Pomeridianat (po-me-rid-i-a/nii), n. pl. [NL. 


In entom., a group of lepidopterous insects 


families Hepialidx, Bombycide, Notodontide, 
and Aretiide combined. 

pomerium (pd-mé’ri-um), ».; pl. pomeria ( 
[L., < post, behind, + murus, wall.) In KR 
antig., an open space prescribed to be left free 
from buildings within and without the walls of 
a town, marked off by stone pillars, and con- 
secrated by a religious ceremony. 

pomeroy (pom’roi), n. [< OF. pome roy, king- 
apple (ef. pomeroye, apple marmalade): pome, 
< L. pomum, apple (see pome); roy, < L. rex, king 
(see roy).] The king-apple. 


a Granatum) with Flowers. 
a section; ¢ flower, longitudinal 
Is removed. 


7 s 
nate (Punie: 
it, transvers! 


wag ; ; 
t A f ayer Ip of Wauing gathered a handfull of roses, and plucking off 
in ih numẹrous seeds, cach Inclos aoe arar Me ra an apple called a Pome-roie, hee returned. jA 
“gih color ana PEA Moling drink, and in Pe Breton, Strange Fortunes of Two Princes, p. 19. (Davies.) 
weet ait). Jt alford riser n ar í 
fruli). i lexico an ardent spirit. a? a , 
da js derived gon a nt of tannin, and has been nC GREN (pom To p n. [< oe pore Kul 
ria contains arand asan astringent medicine. The Toyal apple: pome, . pomum, Iruit; royal, 
pool In tanning ly of a beautiful orange color L. regalis, royal: see royal.] Same as pomeroy. 
PERN red. pometiet, pomettie:, a. Obsolete forms of 
ms Thero were, and that wot I ful wel, pommetty. 


s a ful gret del. 
Of pome-garnettys havik of the Rose, 1. 1356, 


the figs. 


pomewatert (pom’wa’tér), n. [Also pomwater; 
f th egranates and of < ME. pomewater ; < pome + water.) A kind of 
ght of the pom 
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in some countries under the general name of 


(Stephen, 1829), neut. pl. of L. pomeridianus, pommaget, 7. 
postmeridian: see pomeridian, postmeridian.| pomme- lanche (pom-bloish’ X 


which are pomeridian, corresponding to the pomme-de-prairie (pom-dè-prã-rē'), n. 


). pommée (po-ma’), a. 


pommetty 


Chianti. 


gom mel.) 


How many great horse he hath rid that morning, or 
how oft he hath done the whole or half the pominado in 
aseven-night before. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, it, 1 


Pommado reversa, the act or method of vaulting off a 

horse by resting the hand on the pommel. 

Same as pomage for pomace, 

n. [E.n white 

ee Psoralea, 
[F., 


see pome, de®, and prairie.) See 


apple: see pome and blank.| 


meadow apple 

Psoralea, 

[< F. pommé, pommée, 
pp. of pommer, grow round: see pomey.) Same 
as pommetly. 

pommel (pum’el), n. [Also pummel; early mod, 
E. also pomel; < ME. pomel, < OF. pomel, pommel, 
a ball, knob, pommel, F. pommeau, pommel, 
dim. of pome, pomme, apple, ball: see pome.j 
1. A knob or ball, or anything of similar shape. 
Especially —(@) The rounded termination of the handle 
or grip of a sword, dagger, martel-de-fer, or the like, serv- 
ing to keep the hand from slipping, and for striking a 
heavy blow at an adversary who is too close for the sweep 
of the weapon. The pommel in medieval weapons was 

often highly ornamented, and was a favorite place for the 
armorial bearings of the owner. These bearings, when en- 
graved at the point opposite the junction with the blade, 
were sometimes used in affixing the owner's seal. See cut 
under kilt. 

Gawein lepte to hym, and smote hym so with the pomell 


of his swerde on the temple that he fill to the erthe vp- 
right. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 457. 


Too other to offer his swerd, the pomell and the Crosse 
foreward, Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 35, 


Ù tren Num. xiii, 23, pak Ae P : i e ra (b) The protuberant part of a saddle-bow. 
: . Ai rhie Weve er Ripe as the pomerater, who now hangeth like a jewel in ith: =; 
ifi- 2, The tree, Punica Granatum, W hich produces ihe ear of BA the sky, the welkin, the Weave He Ga within, dite ee of me gentleman ano m 
the fruit pomegranate. A native of western Asia to Shak., L. L. L, iv. 2. 4. against him, and, taking him with incredible force before 
in i Sal r India, it is now widely cultivated and nat- 2 £ him on the pummel of his saddle, he in that manner rid 
8 aera mbtronical regions. It isa deciduous tree, 15 The captain loving you so dearly, ay, like thepomewater the tournament over. Steele, Spectator, No, 109. 
: feast high, with numerous slender branches, some of of his eye, and you to be so uricomfortable: fie, fle! (ct) The top (of the head). 
ie armed with thorns, the leaves lance-shaped or ob- Middleton (), The Puritan, i. 4. His hors for feere An otamo 
5 rnamental plant, the flowers scarlet, eile 7 a cere ga Fife 
a, J BE His tne omantental plant, the flowers scale pomey (po’mi), n. [< F. pommé, pp. of pommer, And .  - pighte him on the portet of his heed. 
ad peiline like the fruit-rind, under the name of balustines, grow round: see pome, v.) In her., the figure Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1531. 
Einola alabo derea eolon “DELO OF & Founda always OFA Groon (A ament used as afiat £o the conical or dome 
itt Teal, in aby 143. in hr color. shaped ornament usec as a finial to the conical or dom: 
e&ient teniacide, this property residing in an alkaloid, R s k si aped r rret, pavili É 
ia jeletlerlue, contained ith ie Tt also yields punicotannic pomfret (pom’fret),”. (Appar. corr upted from shaped AEST ne pest atelth Cee 
valu aan The pomegranate has been knownasa the equiv. Pg. pombo orpampo.] 1. Inthe East mes Ces ae ehet psa ot the el a 
355, nitre from the earliest ti 3 itwa in Italy di 5 f s Str 20% istin- omeles of Gold, and in everye E! 
j htteihird century B. C., anilar tO tie Hebrews Aa Indies, x fish of the Benue Str yma tees) distin grete and large, that schynen fulle brighte upon the nyght. 
ip ifnitwas copied on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, gurne x wae the otie, sráma teoks by the re- Mandeville, Travels, p. 275. 
it elliteronthe pillars of Solomon’s temple. Itthrivesin Stricted lateral branchial apertures. The white Two w. cover tl ls of the chapiters 
Ass Bea med states, ci on ie gyn pti mod- pomfret is S. sinensis, having no distinct free spines be- =i wreathe ASD r AAA Ek ‘3 S Oiee TE 
ep) 6 mate of New York, A 
i An orchard . Pe ) In a ceremonial mace, the lower or butt end; in the 
jid thard of pomegranates, with pleasant 5 g an sie Ke a rons maca the e ore tbe ene 
8, In Queens ‘ ts 7 ERE EA . A piece of hard wood, grooved like a crimp- 
o i a ae aron Capparis nobi; ing-board, and attached to the hand by means of 
a plneeranate AEA o the pomegranara: a strap, used in giving a granular appearance 
| Matto Biropean make in. the {orton are deen to leather and in making it supple.—3. The 
ore unies, the chief motive in the aeeie ae nonin bat used in the game of nur-and-spell 
ite Hli 1 e gn which is a 3 i -3 - h 
i Mnene Pupposed to imitato a pomegranate. pommel (pum’el), v. t.; pret. and pp. pommeled 
Be at ETIA ree (pom’gran-at-tré), n, [< ME. or pommelled, ppr. pommeling or pommelling. 
er in Aoin o] Same as pomegranate, 2. [Also pummel ; early mod. E. also pomel; < pom- 
E ieir paa Marche în tempur lande mel, n] To beat as with a pommel or with 
“0 Palladius, Hecke noaea and drie, something thick or bulky; beat, as with the 
he teism LOR., < home P rio (E. E. T. S.), p. 115. fists; bruise. 
by atts a Youn el Cee F. pomme, an apple.) Ye duke by pure strength tooke hym about the necke, 
it “lite” the ye rt: so called because con- Pecan and pomeled so aboute the hed that the bloud yssued out 
rc, kul; i ation of an apple. White Pomfret (Stromateoides sinensis). SURIS 1i08e: Hall, Hen. VIIL, an. 6. 
nly Melee pa rsolete fo = ; 
. vag » See pomel rm of pommel. fore the dorsal and anal fins, and the caudal lobes sub- ees maa piney toa mummy by the oraator Dy 
4 Piney elo (pon iP DR equal. It is highly esteemed for its flesh. ‘The gray e TS, etc. n No. 95. 
5 HA 88 Dompet n’-, pum’e-lō), n. [Also pomfret is S. cinereus, which has free truncated spines pommelé (pom-e-la’), a. [F.: see pomely.) In 
H tat do sm ae A variety of the before the Gora and anal fins, and channe erami her., same as pommetty (a). 
h an t beens as than the upper; youn: men. g 
: tat ih larger ee ihe shaddock proper, a oat ae Oe eee 2 pommeled, ponmerea (pum'eld), a. [< pom- j 
Wapno © Called fordida range; the grape- 2, Loosely, any fish of the family Stromateidæ. mel + -ed*.| In her., having a rounded knob Fi 
P, W en-fruit. Compare g3, A bramoid fish, Brama rayi, Ray’s sea- which terminates in a second smaller one: = 
n: Elona; DE., also moe On bream or hen-fish. __ differing from bottony in that the lobes are of =. 
ile a S Tt. pom ellato) NA ? pomele, pomgarnatt, pomgarnatet,. Middle English dmoreny sizes, the final one being much the ro 
è bome. | S ? d, < pomme f jranate, smaller. [a 
: ot ; » forms of pomegra - i 
T Potted like an apple; dap- pomicet, n. Same as pomace. _. pommeler (pum’el-ér), n. One who or that 
J. pomiferous (p9-mit’e-rus), a. [= F. pomifére which pommels. 
of = Sp. pomifero = Pg. Tt. pomifero ; <L. pomifer, pommeliont, n. The cascabel or knob at the 
ucer, Gen. Prol. to C. fruit-bearing, < pomum, fruit, + ferre = E. rear end of a cannon: the common term in 
(pom-e 5 . 7.1. 616. fruit-bearing, < pomum, irut, R i y l 
A Meera e’ def.) È n), a.andn. [<Pom- bearl.] Pome-bearing: noting all plants which early artillery, as of the sixteenth century. 
ip mania, a fo; "a. Pertaining to produce pomes or any of the larger fruits, as pommetty (pom‘e-ti), a. [Also pommetté, 
ix trang pO Prus andnowa province Cucumbers, pumpkins, ete., in distinction from pommel, pomettie, pometie; 
it eranian bream a fish, the bacciferous plants, which yield berries and < F. pommetté, pommettée, orna- 
p. sand thy rid between the other small fruits. mented with knobs (= It. po- 
ê” a Variety ord h, Leuciscus rutilus. pomiform (põ'mi-fôrm), 4. Ki pomum, apple, metto), < pommette, a knob, dim, 
d S i Dose, Dricked Scie ae inona + forma, form.] Having the form of a pome of pomme, an le, ball: see pome.) 
ne long thick si curled 1 n her.: (a) Terminating in 
CO: or a e. x J Bae 
e | x ie Spit ae ky coat of a white, Po Ue (pd-mé’nd), n. [It., < pomo, apple: see a small roundel or knob: said 
inhabitant of Pomera- ome.] À red wine of Tuscany, dryandof good especially of a cross. Also 


avor. 


Te is one of several wines that are sold 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


pommelé. (b) Double 


! 
| 
| 
i 
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anes pommetty 3 
— that is, en ide by 
—that is, ending in two knobs or lobes side by 
; i yommetty. Same as fesse bottony (which 


< F, pommeture, 
! i] Tn her., 


omp or ma icence 
aay with indefinite iż. 
5 What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask? 
And all men echo, you have made a masque, 


pommetty. pompadour (pom’pa-dér), 2. 


e S as x $ 
gaan m aane L. (Rati- “Marquise de Pompadour, influential at 


po 

molobu: S-mol’6-bus), n. [NL. (Ia 
Pomo OTN Gr, capa, lid, cover, + 7036, 
clupeoid fishes, or a subge- 
ing from the typical her- 
in having no vomerine teeth. The type is 


ee 3 cies the 
tho Ohio shad; besides this species th 

Por Ge ost of the American herrings which have 

‘usually been placed in Clupea. P. mediocris is the tailor- 


ing; is the alewife, or 
Ae aake is the glut-herring or blue- 


back. pa E 
logical (p6-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [Cf. F. po- 
a ns pomolog") + -ie-al.] Of or per- 
-taining to pomology. 
poniolos ist (po-mol’é-jist), n, [K pomolog-y + 
sist.) One who is versed in pomology; a culti- 
vator of fruit-trees. ; 
pomology (p9-mol’6-ji), n. [= F. pomologie = 
Tt. pomologia; < L. pomum, fruit, + Gr. -Aoyia, 
< deem, speak: see -ology.] 1. That depart- 
ment of knowledge which deals with fruits; that 
branch of gardening which embraces the cul- 
tivation of fruit-trees or fruit-bearing shrubs. 
Also pomalology.—2. A treatise on fruits con- 
sidered as eseulents. Gray. : 
Pomona (p6-md‘nii), n. CL., < pomum, fruit: 
see pome.) In Rom. myth., the goddess who fos- 
tered fruit-trees and pronat ed their culture.— 
Pomona green. Same as apple-green. 
pomonal (põ-mönal), n. [$ Pomona + -al.] A 
place sacred to Pomona. neye. Brit., XIX. 443. 
Pomotis (põ-mò'tis), n. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1819), < Gr. raua, alid, cover, + oùç (ùr-), ear.] 
An extensive genus of small American centrar- 
choid fishes, having the operculum prolonged 
backward into an car-like flap; the sunfishes: 
synonymous with Lepomis. Various fishes which 
have been included in Pomotis are also referred to Eu- 
pomotis, Apomotis, Bryttus, etc. The genus has also com- 
prised some forms not now included in Lepomis. They 
are popularly known as sunjishes, pond-perches, tobacco- 
boxes, puinpkin-seeds, reams, and by various more special 


. names. Also Pomatotis. 
Pomoxys (põ-mok’sis), n. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1818, in the form Pomoxis), < Gr. xoua, lid, cover, 
+ Ofte, sharp.] In ichth., a genus of Amer- 
ican centrarchoid fishes, having long slender 
gillvakers, the dorsal scarcely longer than the 
anal fin and obliquely opposite it, the spinous 
dorsal with five to eight spines and shorter 
than its soft part, and the anal spines six or 
Seven. It contains two familiar fishes, P, annularis, the 
crappie, newlight, or campbellite, and P. sparoides, the 
bar-tish, or calico-, grass-, or strawberry-bass, both of fresh 
waters of the United States, and valuable as food-fishes, 
See cut under crappie. 
pomp (pomp), n. [< ME. pompe, < OF. (and 
D. pomp = 


F.) pompe = Sp. Pg. It. pompa = 
LG. pump = G. pomp, obs. pump = Sw. Dan. 
procession, pomp, < Gr. 


pomp, < L. pompa, a 
roury, & sending, a so emn procession, pomp, 
pump?.] 1, A procession 


< xéurew, send. Cf. 
splendor or magnificence; a 


tury.] 


forehead over a cushion, later in use.— pom 


leaves and flowers, with the colors pink and blue inter- 
mingled, and frequently heightened with gold, is used. 
There are many modifications of this style. 


pompal (pom‘pal), a. [< LL. pompatlis, pom- 
nous, showy, < L. pompa, pomp: see pomp.) 
roud; pompous. 
Dionysian pompal processions. 
C. 0. Müller, Manual of Archreol. (trans.), § 836. 
pompano (pom-pii’nd), n. [Sp. pampano, ap- 
plied to the fish Stromateus fiatola.] 1. A ca- 
rangoid fish of the West Indies and South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, Trachynotus carolinus, 
attaining a length of about 18 inches, and highly 


esteemed for food. Itis ofan oblong rhomboid figure, 
with blunt snout, the spinous dorsal fin atrophied and rep- 


Common Pompano { Trachynotus carolinus), 


resented by free spines, and the soft dorsal and anal fins 
falciform. The color is uniformly bluish above, without 
dark bands or black on the vertical fins, and silvery or 
golden on the sides. The name extends to other members 
of the same genus, as the ovate, round, or short pompano, 
T. ovatus, of tropical seas (and north as far as Virginia), 
having the vertical fins largely black; and the glaucous 
or long-finned pompano, T. glaucus, of tropical seas (and 
north as far as Virginia and Lower California), having dark 
vertical bands on the body. 

2. In California, a fish, Stromateus simillimus, 
abundant in summer along the coast, and highly 


esteemed for food. It is quite different from the fore- 
going, and is closely related to the harvest-fish, and to the 
butter-fish or dollar-fish. It has an ovate body rounded in 
front, the dorsal and anal fins not falciform, and no series 
of pores along the sides of the back. It is about a foot 
long, bluish above and bright-silvery below, with punc- 
tulate fins, and the dorsal and anal fins edged with dusk. 
8. Along the western coast of Florida, a ger- 
roid fish, Gerres olisthostoma. It has an oblong 
forfi with a high rounded back, rather large and very 


distinguished b 
‘pageant; an ostentatious show or display. 


In olden dayes, good kings and 
Contented were with cael Te oe 


Aud set their thoughtes on regal 
gouernement. 

Be, ane Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 58. 

x king hereof vseth great pride and + hi: 
pompes and triumphes are in aS reat E nas 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 

2 ; {America, ed. Arber, p. 14). 

With goddess-like demeanour forth 


Irish Pompano (Gerres olisthostoma ). 


Not unattended ; for on her, merme 
A pomp of ` ing Graces w as queen, smooth scales, and a nearly double dorsal, the anterior part 
E5 of winning Graces waited still of which has nine Solea It is specifically known as the 


Milton, P. L., viii, 61. 


ae Trish pompano. 
stentation; parade; splendor; 


Pompano-shell (pom-pii/no-shel), n. A wedge- 
shell of the genus Donas: so called because it 
is eaten by the pompano. See cut under Donas. 
[Florida.] L 

pom patik), a. [<LL. pompaticus, 
pompatus, pp. of pompare, do any- 
pomp: see pomp, v.] Pompous; 

5 stentatious. 
ompatic, foolish, proud, perverse, wicked, profane 

I. vi. . Yate: z" ; ain: Pope's Supremacy. 
om Pompeian (pom-ps’an), a. 


) ot thee < L. Pompeianus, 
y belonging to Pompeii, ! 7 j 


Of Of < Pompeii (see def.).] 
4 OF pertaining to Pompeii, a city of Italy, 
Which with Herculaneum and other towns was 
rwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
quite year 79, and of which the ruins have 
ee e7 


art laid bare by excavations begun 
ence, in art and decoration, noting the style 
ing in both fresco and plain colors which was 

Romans at the beginning of the Chris- 


Collection, Haridwar 


< L. pompa, pomp: see pomp, n.) To exhibit 
magnificence; make a pompous dis- 


B. Jonson, Expost. with Inigo Jones, 
[Named after 
z ; the 
French court in the middle of the 18th cen- 
A head-dress worn by women about 
the middle of the eighteenth century; also, a 
mode of dressing the hair by rolling it off the 
dour parasol, a form of parasol used by women A 
1860, having a folding handle, and generally covered with 


moire antique, or other heavy silk.—Pompadour pat- 
tern, a pattern for silk in which some small design of 


l wag firg 


Ns of thay 


ty 


Pompelm 
mös), n. 


Pelmoes, pon 

melo, pumelegn e 
shaddock, espe ig 
pare pomelo, S 
pompelo (pom’pe-16) E 


Same 


ous, 
ARS Ape 


itry 


nothing but the 
water put to the; 
rat 4 m, whi 
piron that it is no Agee aa 
ss and Pleboyans. John rei ( 
wor, Dr 
all 


{al 

pote ats pumpett (pum pet) i 
"s Hompete, a tuft, topkendy | + Don 
pette Pinprimeur, A Dein et pompon; hl 
CPV, . i "m rs ; on: 
Cer hk a ei 
Printing, an elastie halt feed? see pon 
the types. ormenly used of 
Pompey’s pillar. See pillar 

pompholyx (pom’fo-liks) n i 
1% pompholyz), < Gr. Toppie a A 
< Touġóç, a blister.] eR 


7 i J 1. The i 
sublimes during the combustion i 


merly called flowers i 
A 3 S of zine. It rig 
rag SANI Ses q 
her es to the dome of the furnace ai and ad. 
of the erncibles.—2. In med. an ener 
aan eoar vy ce al med., an eruption 
deep-seated vesicles suggesting sarema t 
oceurring principally on th ere 
; mmg y 1e palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet. Alsoealled chiropan. 
pholyx and dysidrosis.—8, [eap.] [NL 1h 
zoöl., a generic name variously used, @A : 
nus of rotifers of the family Brachionide, QA Rath 
mollusks of the family Limneide, (c) A genus of by. 
menopterous insects of the family Tenthredinidz, having 
wingless males, Freymuth, 1870. (d) A genus of ortbip 
terous insects of the family Acrididæ. Stal, 1573. 
Pompilidæ (pom-pil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Pompilus + -idæ.] A family of acule- 
ate hymenopterous insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Pompilus. Ttisalarge and important group, whese 
members are commonly called sand-wasps, They areslen- 
der, usually black, with oval abdomen on a short petiole 
Most of them burrow in sandy places and pro 
nests with insects of various kinds which they hi Nes 
to death. Ten genera are represented in North 4 LG ra 
The members of one genus, Ceropales, appear t0 


-i n. [NL <1 popilis, 
PA mich follows ships, § 


strongly 


and the submedian ce One 
and the extern nod rotate 


of the 


P. formosus, 


r rts of the 
0 Seti z Same as pumpin: L pou 
Pompiret (pompir), % UMS rindot aR 


i irum, pear 
fruit, apple, + pirum p eo i 
a sort of pearmain aion) X 
pompoleon (pom-po'le-2 
MOUS. sia ae 
panos n. See pung a pie i 
ompon? (pom P a ponipoi, an a 
[Also pompoon vom! 
pompe, splendor: Se pone abo 
tuft of feathers, si ‘1 (nit) abl 
a topknot; spec yA pa shak ygs 
ored wool worn on 
Marian drew forth ont © 
pointed wire wie ls ire WOY 
ons, OUY foremoth rs irham, 


and head-gear- 


g 
osity (pom poi y 
X ML. pompost ta(t rol 


game a8 J 


„t 
it 


i a ed in À Footin 
aboue a 
esses 


age Se gS 


iON 
i I 
A ge 
us of 
of by. 
raving 
riho 


each, 
cule- 
e gè 
whose 
eslen: 
tole, 
their 
stung 
erica, 
bo in- 


a It.: see pompous. | 
“1. noting a passage or 
in a grand and dig- 


= D, pompeus = G. 
n. pompos, < E. pom- 
< LL. pomposus, 
mp: see pomp.) 
pomp or showy 
jenified, or mag 


; state 
rocession- 2 
2 ompous ceremonies that 


s 
$ pompos 


pave here 50 pompous as double red and stript 
wag {3 h y 
patnothing miy multiply wit 
paksi Yhowarded. Rae ° carger- 
E yy ROV p tance or an exagge 
atl y -e]f-imporlé : n ri 
el piling cee ostentatiously dignified 
9, BY so of (lign lofty: 98, & pompous style; 


ortant; 


ners. ane 
mall ther, but do it with a pompous 


jal, and do it with glory and 
Works (ed. 1835), I. 679. 
» an- 


rf august, lofty, dignified.—2, 
Ke od, bombastic, gra liloquent, 
which gives pompous its distinctive 
these words and the words used in de- 
of the display of magnificence for the 
improperly, the dignity, 
thing most concerned. A pompous 
nives dignity to 2 person thus we omed 
iv pai deportment or m 
j3 of one’s own importance and tł 


‘the feeling of Ones Or eto be, Pompous is u 
at one thinks himself to 9C. po 

A a m e now only when applied to public ceremo- 
Py cool sensi 


h r tho ways of courts. 

patton sl), adv. In a pompous 
Ate vith great parade or display; mag- 
ey: splendidly; ostentatiously; loftily. 
P mous ness (pom pus-neS), n. The character 
{ being pompous; algo, pompous conduct; 
ragnificence ; splendor; great display or show}; 

iatiousness. 
ice he [Dryden] had a pomp which, excellent in 
kaali, became pompousness in his imitators. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 76. 
=$yn, See pompous. 
ster, i i [Origin obseure.] To doctor or 
ly the quack with salves and slo apply s 
nedieament to a wound or contusion, or ad- 
a cednernally. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ww, 
poum (po’mum), 2. [L., anapple: see pome.] 
1. An apple.— 2, In anat., the apple of the 
trat; Adam’s apple, more fully called pomum 
dlani, Seo Adam.—8, Same as calefactory. 
mnwatert, n. Same as pomewater. 
ae ne [K F. ponceau, < L. as if 
mp Pan. dim. of puniceus, red, < punicus, red, 
ae us ive. Phenician: see Punic.] 1. 
R hinecolon 3 N e Corn-poppy color ; 
thus coal-tar colors of yeng, the name for va- 
Ween? (pon-sô” S oF d ifferent red shades. 
PAL, Don(e)s at > u . a culvert, dim. of 
MU iismall ides oee go ee oo Tn en- 
Taneelet (pons), ge or culvert. 
tha French matt? nu. [Named after J. V. Ponce- 
Wotte of easan (1788-1867).] A 
W kilora 'e of energy, equivale 

Mn Mlogrammeters per EON aie 
Macho von’ hg cer 


on chò), n. [< Sp. (S 
IL P. (S. Amer.) poncho 
ASG ot cl et Poncho, lazy, KSAT 1. 


aK OY loose ear Tea 
h American Tn aan garment worn by the 
5 


abitants of S 3 
h outh America a 
Pat Heemblesa uarro merica and 
ly the ein HENA 
vein rene S 
2 p Sdeciatly poc eral shape are 
mil "lesan sports made and used else- 
Hoge Md), 7 
mds yy R 
P another wls ME. pond, ponde, poonde, 


Of suc 
With a Tage lace for your pond that it may 
t. 7 h or with rain water, running 
Seo Pasture, i on, Complete Angler, p. 199. 
aK pong reat ond, in the fishery 
n eee ing 20 acres in aren, 
u i or one of not more than 
d used only for fish ready 


20, K 

Up: bondi, n. ` 
Buse bon by dene 
pond py, Stopping the cur- 


a fish-po; 


pond?t, 7. 
s, a pompous tri- pond*t (pond), v. t. 


pondage?t, n». 
pond-apple (pond’ap’1),2. A small tree, Anona 


oct Pond-carp (pond’kiirp), n. 1 
0, as bredin ponds: distinguished ponderer (pon’dér-ér), n. 
Itis fleshier than the latter, but “One who ponders or reflects; one who weighs 


pond-dogwood _(pond’dog 
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. ponda the whole river, so as to 
over a strong stone weir into its 


Another flood-gate . . 
throw the waste water 
natural channel. 

Defoe, Vour thro’ Great Britain, I. 379. 


( Davies.) 


TI. intrans. To form pools or ponds: collect ponderance (pon’dér-ans), n. 


in the manner of water in a pond. 
The use of turning th 

ise the increase 

squares, wh 

ing of the colour. 

A Middle English form of pound). 

(Abbr. of ponder.) To 


aper upside down is to nentral- 

rds the bottom of the 
place from the pond- ` 
n, Elements of Drawing. 


ponder. 
O my liege Lord, the God of my Life, 
Pleaseth you pond [in later editions, ponder) your Suppli- 
ants Plaint. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., February (ed. 1750), 1. 151. 
[< pond! + -age.) In 
ervoirs, 
ete., the amount of water (usually estimated in 
feet for mill purposes, and in gallons for water- 
works) that can be restrained from overflow by 
the dam. It is the content of the irregular concavity 
below a horizontal plane on a level with the upper edge 
of the dam. 
The stream was surveyed, 
the practicability of pondage 
city supply. Sanitary Engineer, XIII. 80. 
Basins having limited ponda; r available storage of 
rainfall. J. T. Fanning, Water-supply Engineering, § 47. 
Same as poundagel. 


. and . . . demonstrated 
eyond the necessities of 


laurifolia, of the West Indies and southern 
Florida; also, its scarcely edible fruit, which is 
from half a foot to a foot long. 

The common carp, 


Cyprinus carpi 


See cut under carp. 


ton-bush, a North American shrub of wet 
places. See button-bush. 


ponder (pon’dér), v. [= F. pondérer = Sp. Pg. ponderling (pon‘dér-ling), 2. 
It. ponderare, <l. ponderare, weigh, -ling1.] A thing of little weight. 


ponderar = 
ponder, ML. also load, < pondus (ponder-), 
weight, < pendere, weigh: see pendent and 
poundi.] I. trans. 1t. To weigh. 


An imocent with a nocent, a man ungylty with a gylty, ponderment (pon’dér-ment), n. 


was pondered in an eqall balaunce. 
Hall, Wen. IV., fol. 14 (a). 


2. To weigh carefully in the mind; consider 
carefully; think about; reflect upon. 


crease; but all the whi) 
drachma to have remained the same. 


ran(l-)s, ppr. of ponderare, weigh: see 
Weight; gravity. r EE ESE i 
ponderate (pon'dèr-åt), v.; pret. and pp. pon- 


derosity.—Ponderating sinker, an anglers’ sinker 
made in two sections of lead like truncated cones, fitting 
closely together and held fast by means of a brass screw, 
ponderation (pon-d 
deration, F. pond 
Pg. ponderação = It. ponderazione, < L. pon- 


wid), n. The but- ponderingly (pon‘dér-ing-li), adv. 


nd eGangotri 


ponderous 


Thus did the money drachma in procesa of time de- 
le we may suppose the ponderal 


Arlnthnet, Ane, Coins. 
ES L. ponde- 
[Rare.] 


lerated, ppr. ponderating. (4 L. ponderatua 
p. of ponderare, weigh, ponder: sce ponder.\ 
„t trans. To ponder; consider. Wright. 

Il. intrans. To weigh; have weight or pon- 


-ri’shon),  [¢ OF. pon- 
tion = Sp. ponderacion = 


deratio(n-), a weighing, < ponderare, pp. pon- 
deratus, weigh: see ponder.] 1t. The act of 
weighing. 

While we perspire we absorb the outward air, and the 
quantity of perspired matter, found by ponde i 
only the difference between that and the air imt 


= Arbuthnot, 
2. Weight. [Rare.] 

It is not the ponderation of personal evidence for or 
against a word that should accredit or discredit it. 

F. Hall, Mod, Eng., p. 35. 
8}. Something that has weight; a considera- 
tion. 

Now, because his heart told him how light those proofs 
were, he lays in the scales with them certaine grave pon- 
derations, which, all put together, will prove almost as 
weighty as the feather he wrote withall, 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, iii. 13. 


[< ponder + -er1.] 


in his mind. 

In a pon- 

dering manner; with consideration or delibera- 

tion. Hammond, Works, IV. 497. 

[< ponder + 
[Rare.] 

She hushed her ponderling against her hosom, and stood 
aloof watching, whilst another woman brought her child 
to seale. C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxxvi. 
[< pouder + 
-ment.| The act of pondering. [Rare.] 


In deep and serious ponderment 
I watch’d the motions of his next intent. 
Byrom, Robbery of the Cambridge Coach. 


Let vs heare, and as well as wee can ponder, what obiec- ponderomotive (pon “dér-d-m6‘tiv), «. [Irreg. 


ainst this Arte. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol, for Poctrie. 
Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart. Luke ii, 19. 
Tell me, that I may ponder it when gone. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
=Syn. 2. To consider, reflect upon, ctc. See list under 
contemplate. 2 r 

TI. intrans. To think; muse; reflect; delib- 
erate: with on or over: as, to ponder over what 
one has heard. : 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 

On things would hurt me more. a 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 24. 

The forest sages pondered, and at length 

Concluded in a body to escort her 


Up to her father’s home of pride and strength. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, v. 


pondert (pon’dér), n. [< ponder, v.] Something 
to ponder on. [Rare.] 
He laughed a little, and soon after took his leave, not 
without one little flight to give me for a ponder. $ 
Mme. D'Arblay, Diary, IV. 27. (Daries.) 
ponderability (pon’dér-a-bil’i-ti), 7. (=F. pon- 


dérabilité = It. ponderabilita ; as ponderable ar 


tions may bee made a 


pression k £ n c 
vonderable ; we cannot as impossible reject this way of 
destruction. Si 
Immense as is the difference in density between ether 
and ponderable matter, the waves of the one can set the 


a ther in motion. $ 
atoms olme gins H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., I. 30. 


TI. n. A substance that has weight. 
ponderableness (pon’dér-a-bl-nes), n. Ponder- 

ability. : 
ponderal (pon‘dér-al), @. (=F. pondéral = Sp. 
ponderal, < LL. *ponderalis (in neut. ponde- 
rale, the public scales), < L. pondus ( ponder-), 
weight: see onder and pound.) Estimated 
or ascertained by weight, as distinguished from 
numeral or monetary. Rare.] 


' 


< L. pondus (ponder-), weight, + ML. motivus, 
motive: see molive.] Tending to produce mo- 
tion in a body; specifically, in elect., noting 
the electrodynamie force excited between two 
adjacent conductors carrying curreuts, in dis- 
tinction from electromotive force. 

ponderoset (pon’dér-0s), a. [< L. penderosus, 
of great weight: see ponderous.] Same as pon- 
derous. 

A grand alliance with the Emperor and Spain brought 
down a ponderose army out of Germany. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 470. (Daries.) 
ponderosity (pon-de-ros’i-ti), n. [< F. pondi 
rosité = Sp. ponderosidad = It. ponderosità. < 
ML. ponderositu(t-)s, weightiness, ponderous- 
ness, < L. ponderosus, weighty, ponderous: see 
nonderous.] 1. Weightiness; heaviness; pon- 
derous character or quality; gravity: literally 
and figuratively. 

And th’ Earle of Surrey with Syr Thomas Wyat, the most 
excellent makers of their time, more peraduenture respect- 
ing the fitnesse and ponderostlie of their wordes then the 
true cadence or simphonie, were very licencious in this 
point. Puttenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 145. 


‘All the mynes which yow shall fynde, . . . after that at 
the fyrste syght they haueshewed them selues to bee mynes 
of metals, yow owght to consyder of what ponderositie of 
weyght they are. 

R. Eden, tr. of Vannnecio Biringuccio (First Books on 
{America, ed. Arber, p. 358). 


Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and pon- 
derosity. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 98. 
2. Aweight; something heavy, literally or fig- 
uratively; heavy matter. 

Learned Ducange denies this fact, which the Verman- 
dois genealogists maintain; these contests sport amidst 
the ponderosities of archeology. 

Sir F. Palgrave, Hist. Eng. and Normandy, IT. 197. 
ponderous (pon’dér-us), a. [< F. pondéreur = 
Sp. Pg. It. ponderoso, < L. ponderosus, 
weight, weighty, heavy, < pondus ( 
weight: see ponder, pound!,] 1. Having we 
weighty; heavy; especially, very heavy: 
clumsy or unwieldy by reason of weight 
both literally and figuratively. 

The sepulchre . . . : 

Hath oped his ponderous 


Digitized by 


ponderous 


Pressed with the ponderous blow, 
Down ainks the ship within the abyss below. 


Tn cases doubtful it is dangerous 

TY’ admitte light Councells; for, for want of weight, 
awil make the case to be more ponderous 

The whilst such Councells prove Aereous. 


O, the temptation! To make of his ponderous sorr 
acc at te E Hawthorne, Seven 
Qt. Weighty; important; momentous. 
Your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration. Shak, W 
8}. Disposed to ponder; thinking; thoughtful. 
are] 


xt perplexed Question, with pious and ponderous 
earn be eV hat should bee done for the healing of 


these comfortlesse CMS a Simplo obier, T. & 
heavy-spar, or barytes. See barite. 
or Nana, Burl ote x See bulia. 
ponderously (pon’dér-us-li), adv. In a ponder- 
ous manner; with great weight. 
ponderousness (pon’dér-us-nes), n Ponder- 
ous character or quality; ponderosity; weight. 
Such downy feathers as these will never make up the 
mderousness of a mill-stone. 
Jer. Taylor ©), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 126. (Latham) 
pond-fish (pond’fish), n. One of various fishes 
found in ponds. (a) The pond-carp. (è) A pond- 
perch; a sunfish of the genus Pomotis or Lepomis, many 
species of which abound in the United States. i 
pondfoldt (pond’fold), n. An obsolete variant 
of pinfold. p 
pond-hen (pond’hen), n. The American coot. 
Seo Fulica. [Massachusetts.] 
pond-lily (pond’lil’i), n. 1. A plant of the 
aquatic genns Nymphæa (Nuphar); a coarse 
plant with yellow globular flowers, and large 
shining leaves floating or erect (more fully, 
yellow pond-lily; also yellow water-lily); spatter- 
dock. N, lutea is the common European plant; N. ad- 
vena, the common speciesof eastern North America. The 
yellow pond-lily of Oregon, etc., is N. polysepala, the larg- 
est species of the genus, with flowers sometimes 5 inches 
across, and haying large nutritious seeds largely gathered 
by the Indians, See Vympheal, 1. 
2. A plant of the American species of Castalia 
(plisa), the white pond-lily, more properly 
called water-lily. See Nymphea}, 2. 
pond-mullet (pond’mul’et), n. A cyprinodont 
fish, Fundulus bormudæ. [Bermudas.] 
pond-mussel (pond'mus’l), n. A fresh-water 
mussel, as a unio or an anodon. A very com- 
mon species is the swan-mussel, Anodonta cyg- 
neus. See cut under Anodonta. 
pond-perch (pond’pérch), n. A sunfish; any 
fish of the genus Pomotis or Lepomis. 
pond pickerel (pond’pik’e-rel), n. See pick- 
erel. 


pond-snail (pond’ 
family Limuzide, 
Limnæa, as L. 


Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., X. 


ith its leaden weight upon him, and 
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species found floating or wholly immersed in p y 
me ‘itches in most parts of the world.— Cape ae Shantung, fror 


and ¢ 
a desirable aquarium plant from the Cape of Ge acus nor aoM a 
Freon: A ponageton distachyon of the Naiadacea. Tt ote finey CRTU which PA fay 
forth fragrant flowers with pure-white bracts in the midst impe i nds, blez cl Cedg on ig silk, 
of bright-green floating leaves. Compare Ourirandra,— il } tation ara led, dy a seru) wom 
Choke-pondweed, 2 fresh-water plant, Hlodea (Ana- silks. ? are know q ofi Doa (ar 
p charis) Canadensis (A, Alsinastrum), introduced into Eu. PONgO rari m the ituren The 
), pong t d 
Davies, Microcosmos, P. M- fope from North America, and in both continents so from a, pap 80) n. rade A afs 
owa thriving as often to obstruct canal navigation. [Eng,]— antl ye Native nar [= F, po A hist 
Horned pondweed, a slender submerged plant, Zan. >, 1ropoid ape array in Bor Ngo (x ss 
Gables, xvi. nichellia palustris, widely distributed over the world: sq VUrmbi, not k Í Bornea Meo.) * Pong 
called from the beaked nutlets of the fruit.— Tasse] Ordinary op nown to 1? Simiq A w; 
pondweed, Same as diteh-grass. NL ] y renee O be dist (or Py ayy 
pone! (pon), n. [Formerly also paune;< Amer, (P Joni Bonus of a mia sap iet from °t) 
z 9 f a ad 5 x A satyr 
Bho BEES Td oppone (see first q uot.).] 1. Cornbread; Lacépède A the chin’? nchiding 3: t 
i A epede, z Si 
in the southwestern United States, any bread poniard (p ! ttle ised] ee (2 the orf 
is m, especii arse kinds earl; On’ yiray «trom Pony 
made of Indian corn, especially coarse kinds earlier poiniarg ody: 


used by the negroes and poorer whites, com- do, Poinadoe 


ponente (pd-nen’te), n. 


monly ¢alled corn-pone; also, finer bread, made 


with milk and eggs, in flat cakes about an inch 
thick, very light and delicate. See johnny-cake, 


hoe-cake, 


The bread in gentlemen’s houses is generally made of 


wheat, but some rather choose the pone, which is the b: 
made of Indian meal, . . . not so called from the Latin 
panis, but from the Indian name oppone. 
Beverley, Virginia, iv. % 72. 
2. A loaf or cake of such bread. 
Holding a pone of corn bread in one hand, the half of a 
roasted chicken in the other. 
W. Baker, New Timothy, p. 74. 
[Southern United States in both uses. ] 
pone? (p0’né), n. [< L. pone, impy. of ponere, 
place: see ponent.) In old Eng. law: (a) A 
writ whereby an action depending in an in- 
ferior court might be removed into the Court 
of Common Pleas. (b) A writ whereby the 
sheriff was commanded to take security of a 
person for his appearance upon an assigned 


ay. , 
pone’ (po’né), n. [< L. pone, impv. of ponere, 


place: see ponent. Cf. pone?.] In the game of 
vingt-et-un, the player to the left of the dealer; 
the eldest hand. 


ponent (po’nent), a. [< OF. ponent = Sp. poni- 


ente = Pg. It. ponente, < ML. ponen(t-)s, the 
west, the place of the setting sun, < L. po- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of ponere, set, put, lay down, in- 
trans. poet. fall, abate (of winds); prob. contr. 
of *posnere, *posinere, let down, < po-, forward, 
down, + sinere, let: see site.] 1. Western. 
[Rare.] 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, P. L., x. 704. 
2. [cap.] A division of the Paleozoic strata in 
Pennsylvania, according to the nomenclature 
suggested by H. D. Rogers: it corresponds to 
the Catskill group of the New York survey, form- 
ing one of the divisions of the Upper Devonian. 
[It.: see ponent.] In 
Italy, the west; the region in the west: as, the 
Riviera di Ponente; hence, the west wind. 


Ponera (p6-né’rji), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 


< Gr. zovmpéc, bad, useless, < moveiv, be in dis- 


tress.] An important genus of ants, typical of 


the family Poneridz, distributed throughout 


Bie tropics. P, ferruginea is a Mexican species. The 
emales and workers are armed with spines; the abdo- 


2 Doin e An alt 
)= MD nard (algo irea 


Poignard, a Poniard 
i 


fist: see 7 IY. noni? PO 
; SCC Dugnacious,’ QLI, fis ¢ Hrd 
= It. pugnat ue. Ce ods list, £ 


Poniard, entirely of Steel, r 
A stabbi 
Stan ding-w ; 
such wea E weapon; i dagger: ppl 
apon, without referenc el any 
“© to Shane 
Shape g 


7th century, 


make, 
Those bloody broth 
Sher y hers, 
eath’d their star Pontards in his manly e 
: ayton, Miseries of Que Tt 
pomara (pon'yärd), v. t. f poeemiga, 
n the noun.) To stab sop 2gnarder. 
poniard. ] To stab With or ag with; 
šut may be it is yonr 1 lyship' 
esquire shall Bondar the saps pleasure that {his yenng 
baton them, as switch an 


ponibilityt (põ-ni-bil i-ti), m. KI 
place (sce ponent), + -ibitity.] Tie gen 
of being placed. Barrow, ` [Rare] Capability 
pons (ponz), n.; pl. pontes (pon'téz). [L.()] 
ponte = Sp. puente = Pg. ponte = F O 
Pont), a bridge: see path.] In aia a part 
which connects two parts, as if bridging the 
interval between them. Except in phrases itd 
nates the ventral part of the epencephalon of whieh 
the cerebellum constitutes the remaining dorsal mr 
The ventral part of the pons is formed by the hear 
masses of transverse fibers coming from the middle pedu- 
cles of the cerebellum. Also called pons Varclii and pou 
cerebelli.—Brachium pontis. See brachium.— Pons 
asinorum. [L., ‘bridge of asses,’ F. pont aur dns, 
‘bridge for asses.’ ‘The Latin expression was applied 
early in the sixteenth century to a diagram showing 
how to find middle terms to arguments, and “common 
ly called the pons asinorum on account of its apparent 
difficulty”; OÙ. pont aux asnes de logicque (Rabelais), a 
conversion of propositions” (Cotgrave); hence, a 
pont aux asnes (applicable when such as are lea 
the true reason or cause of things impute them tow Pa 
craft, fortune, ete.) a shift, evasion, help AN neh, be 
dunce” (Cotgrave), in mod. use, equiv. ta 
knows that,” ‘‘it is a trite thing. uiy oina 
seems to have been to the difficulty oi EC ina stadens 
cross a bridge; hence, tot ti 
to apprehend what is in fac 
Aname given to the fifth pro ela 
clid, which sets forth that, if a triang! ‘a 
equal, the angles opposito ff 
This proposition aro y mathematica pozz proje 


Hastings anq the rest 


Poneridæ (põ-ner’i-dē), n. pl. 


men is elongated, with it 5 ratively involving 
large and ola cubical. ae emeni comparatively it is the Ara onono an o th 
+ >, 5 name is also car atis, 2 Prone o liven 
+ id [NL., <J onera sition (Buc. I. 47). — Pons PePe left lobe ct ir 
i idæ.] One of the five families into which ten present, of the subs aAa Tobe ‘across the wo r 
e true ants or Heterogyna are now divided. uniting it with the “the posterior porters tien m 2 


They have the abdominal petiole single-jointed, the abdo- sure.— Pons Ta ni, the, essed gray 

men proper constricted MERN the first and second seg- base of the brain; a dori Sehind the co! 

ments, and the mandibles inserted close together. Four verging crura cerebr ns cerebelli. rgntaeds int 

genera are represented in the United States. Pons Varolii, oral) n [Erom Dors made] A 
Ponerology (pon-é-rol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. Tovnpóc, Pontacd, (pon A france, Where! © similar 1 


6 nance, Ë 
yrénées, southern France; 


A shrub, Litsea (Te- bad, + -Aoyia, < déyew, speak: see -ology.] In Basses 
theol., the doctrine of wickedness. 
Pongamia (pon-gi/mi-ii 
1803), < E. Ind. pongam.] A genus of legumi- 
nous trees of the tribe Dalbergiez and subtribe 


) n. [NL. (Ventenat, 


nchocarpeze, characterized by its short, thick, 


smooth, compressed, and wing) d, by th 
À 7 ingless pod, by the 
hee of the ten stamens above into a tube, and 
y the partial adherence of the wing-petals to 
the keel. The only 
opi from India and China to Australia and the Fiji 


lands. It bears smooth pinnate leaves, and white or 


yellow flowers in racemes, ornamental in cultivation under 
glass. The seeds yield kurung- or poonga-oil. 
Po ee (pon-jé’), n. 


white wine from 
Barsac in flayor. 


ML 
taje, pontdzgo= ree 2 tagin) Pee or tax 
(aes after OF., Dor A tol gx tor 


pon(t-)s; pridge: 5 oi iige, ra 
the privileg id repai" ns ent ot 
maintenance © Jereford fined, 1 liwo 
TE en a he ndred M 
mi up e, an 6 i 
that they migh ntage, ANG Eper custo ants 
85366, P ail other Cin Engi? 00 
danogels, md gaywite acl, E pridg® 
j 
tions. 
ontal (pon 
Us al.) Sau 7 
Pontederia (P 7 
1737), named a tor a 
professor of bot 
pend 
donous aq 
deriace®, $ 
and two- 


pontederia 


dovary with one cell and 
nd ovary 


n 
here 
(41, g ie wat =H 
The and © 
ita 
Ming p 
t r trimorphous 


ts, and three 
tin different 
yhich 


bladde: 
cultivated (under 
er glass as a singular 


A of STJA 
g -ā'sẸ-ĉ), n. pl. 
CE, < Pontederia + 
min ledonous plants 
nhal l 
i ick. 
a ree similar § 
ual 
j cal embryo 
4 farinaccous albu- 
ei extratropi Hee coking in neS 
i, and Jarating in fresh water from root- 
E a Si tally în the mud, or which extend 
ER § water. il 
+ tee (pon-tő p1 Same as pontil. 
) ya Plural of pons. i . 
at, Pri i (pon'tik), u. [= E. pontique = I g. It. 
ler; atl al Ponticus, < Gr. Tovrexoc, Pontic, 
i lito ` Black Sea, a particular use (also 
ha the Black Sea, & F on 
to the Augean and to the whole Medi- 
sung ) of TÓVTOC, the sea, esp. the open 
pa pertaining to the Pontus, Euxine, 
i or the regions near it. 
ert, 


Like to tne L sea, a 
“hose icy ent and compulsive course 
Pe carne Mb. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 452. 
mtie (pon'tik), a. [K L. pon(t-)s +-ice.] Of 
pertaining to the pons of the brain. 
Thirteen of the cases occurred between the ages of ten 
A i twenty-nine, the only case over forty being one of 
polls abscess. Lancet, No. 3475, p. 739. 
atifex (pon’ti-feks), n.; pl. pontifices (pon- 
tisz). [L.: see pontiff.) 1. In Rom. antiq., 
axember of the principal college of priests 
slowas not assigned to the service of any par- 
ulir god, but performed general functions of 
testate religion. The chief of the pontifices 
is yled pontifes maximus, and was ex officio 
ts highest religious authority in the state.— 
2 Eccles., a bishop; specifically, the Pope. 
Well has the nam. ifex been give 
Unto the Church's, Neuse ff re eliief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
at leads from Earth to Heaven, ~ 


Ea «pontifes, fox lfi ; a) 
ides | fi lace p oier (-fe-), a high priest, pon- 
wl) ite ne tt Yer), LL. ecel. a bishop, ML. NL. 
tie Maker, br} a nd so used in ML.) ‘bridge- 
s bringe T TREY (prob. orig. so called as 
a lile “ities the making or maintenance of 
He ‘rer the hee the Sublician bridge built 
th te, + fucere enc Marcius), < pon(t-)s, 
di Mi a f ı Make: see fact.] 1. hh 
cit Whi 
te We te to the faei people showed for the em- 
F 4 lus, wer sovereign Pontine from Augustus 
ety, A Faiths of the World, 5 
Lrg Me pontif wasi B Ca Rn Eh 
s ma hr vasin th T lini the religion of the state what 
teth apo Teta cl gion of the family. His dwelli 
ty tthe state 8 tO the altar of Vesta, the sacred 
L Ay . > sacre 


Encyc. Brit., XIX. 455. 


mwish hi 7 
for Fecia nigh pr ; 
je tela) the Big caine: Eccles., a bishop; 
Pai, th; the Popa. Al ome, as the head of 
dl vik: - Also called the supreme 
sot Sanath the Papal reg, i 
A agi an and St, meen he empowered the 
nr Yea! Ve pai Hence which was c perform that “filial 
e ae N ieee i old due and accus- 
4 tife ( 5 S gland to the Roman 
ses ite Ponstit’ ih) 5 ubbs, Const. Hist., § 361. 
f rig ae = D. ptes. accom, to ad- 
A iy ¢ ont, belonging t t. pontificio, < L. 
f p Slop Ser fic-) § to a pontiff, pontifi- 
ie 7 Portain) A ontif: see pontifes.) 
i i Su a ʻae pontifices of ancient 
9 ut 
He Mo, Uhe Roregatith their 


mans) in Reisa gurs and Flamins 


ôr a on and Law. 
Vettainin Milton, Areopagitica, p. 8. 


E to a pope; Papal. 


pontifical! (pon-tif’i-kal), a. and n. 


pontifical? (pon-tif'i-kal), a. 
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Nor yet surceas’d with John’s disastrous fate 
Pontifice fury ! Shenstone, Kuinel Abbey. 
N [< F. pon- 
tifical = Sp. Pg. pontifical = It. pontificale, < L. 
pontificalis, of or belonging to a pontiff, ML, 
of or belonging to a bishop or the Pope (as a 
noun pontificale, neut., a book of offices, ponti- 
Jicalia, neut. pl., pontifical vestments), ¢ ponti- 
fex (-fie-), pontiff: see pontiff.) I. a. 1. Of, be- 
longing to, or befitting a pontiff or high priest. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Neer scen but wonder’d at. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 56. 
2. Of or pertaining to a bishop.— 3. Of or per- 
taining to the Pope of Rome; papal; popish. 
Than she came to the Pope’s palays in Auignon, and 
there alighted and went to see the Pope, who sat in con- 
systory in a chayre pontyficall. 
Berners, tr. of Froiss 


rt’s Chron., II. clv. 


Guibert the Antipope, who, by the aid of the Imperial pontifices n, 
had filled Rome with every kind of violence, pontificialt (pon-ti-fish’al), a. [< L. pontificius 


Pe ere See 
crime, and bloodshed, invaded the pontifical throne, and 
driven forth the rightful Pope. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, IIT. 208. 
Pontifical choir, the choir of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. 
— Pontifical indiction. See indiction, 3.— Pontifical 


mass, a mass celebrated by a bishop wearing his insignia. pontificiant (pon-ti-fish’an), a. and n. 


II. xn. 1. In liturgics, an office-book of the 
Western Church, containing the forms for the 
aments and other rites and ceremonies 
which can be performed only by a bishop (es- 
pecially those for ordination, confirmation, and 
consecration of churches), the changes in the 
rubr necessary when a bishop officiates, 
benedictions, and other forms, some of which 
can be used by priests who have received spe- 
cial commission from the bishop. Pontificals were 
probably first introduced in the eighth century. In the 
Anglican Church since the Reformation the office of con- 
firmation is contained in the Book of Common Prayer, to 
which the ordinal also is united. In the Greek Church 


on the nation was relaxing. 


pontiff; pontifical; hence 


pontonier 
After the pontificate of Clement V. the hold of the papiey 


Stubba, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 308. 


pontificate (pon-tif’i-kat), s. i; pret. 
pontificuted, ppr. pontlficnttny, Ba gs Bs 
tatus, € 
duties 
To act officially as pontiff or bishop; especial- 
ly, to say pontifical mass. 


ji [< ML, pontifi- 
BP; of pontificare, perform a pontill’s 
«< L. pontifes (-fie-), pontiff: see pontif.) 


The golden reed is used to this day by the Pope when- 


ever he solemnly pontificatea, 


Rock, Church of our Fathera, i. 167. 


pontifice (pon’ti-fis), n. [< L. pon(t-)s, a bridge, 
+ -ficium, < facere, make. 
(-fie-), a bridge-builder: 
work; the structure or edifice of a bridge; a 
bridge. 


Cf. ML. pontifex 
ee pontiff.) Bridge- 


[Rare.] 
At the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new, wondrous pontifice. 
Milton, P. L., x. AB 
Plural of pontifex. 


(see pontific) + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
ce, papal; popish. 

I have my puritan news, my protestant news, and my 

pontificial news, B, Jonson, World in the Moon. 


CL. 
pontificius, ot or belonging to a Sonta (see 
pontific), + -an.| I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Pope; pontificial. 
The pontifician laws. Bp. Hall, Peace-maker, ii. § 2. 
II. x. An adherent of the Pope or of the 
papacy. 
In some of our hands they [the keys of heaven] are suf- 
fered to rust for want of use, in others (as the Pontificiana) 


the wards are altered, so as they can neither open nor 
shut, Bp. Hall, Righteous Mammon, 


That in the Public Office or Liturgy of the Church of 
England is nothing but what is consonant to the faith, the 
pontificians grant. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 353. 


the offices for confirmation and ordination are included in pontil(pon’til), n. [Also puntel (and pontee, pun- 


the Euchologion. 

2. pl. The insignia of a pontiff; the dress, orna- 
ments, etc., of a bishop or pope, or, more loose- 
ly, those of a priest. See pontificalia. 


Robed in their pontijicals, 
England’s ancient prelates stood. 


Whittier, Curse of the Charter-Breakers. p 


3+: A kind of ouch in use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fairholt. 
[< L. pontifes 


tee, ponty, punty); < F. pontil, dim. of point, a 
point: see point. Cf. pointel.] An iron rod 
used in glass-making for handling, and espe- 
cially for revolving rapidly, the soft glass in 
the process of formation, especially in the mak- 
ing of crown-glass. 

ontile (pon’til),a. [< LL. pontilis, belonging 
to a bridge, < L. pon(t-)s, a bridge.) Of or 
pertaining to the pons of the brain. Also pon- 
tal, pontine. 


(-fic-), lit. sense, as in ML., ‘bridge-builder’: pontinal (pon’ti-nal), a. and». [< L. pon(t-)s, 


see pontiff. Cf. pontificall.] 
to bridge-building. [Rare.] 


Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock, 
Over the vex’d abyss. Milton, P. L., x. 313. 


pontificalia (pon-tif-i-ka/li-i), n. pl. [ML.: see 
pontificall.] The insignia of a bishop. In the 
Western Church these are the pastoral staff, miter, ring, 
pectoral cross, cathedra or diocesan throne, episcopal 
vestments, gloves, and sandals, In the Greek Church 
they are the pateressa, encolpion, throne, and special 
vestments with omophorion, polystaurion or saccos, and 
epigonation, ras > p 

pontificalityt (pon-tif-i-kal‘i-ti), n. [<OP. pon- 
tificalité; as pontifical! + -ity.) 1. The state, 
dignity, and government of the Pope; the pa- 
pacy. 


Of or pertaining 


Charles the fifth, emperor, who wasaccounted oneof the pontine? (pon’tin), a. 


Pope's best sons, yet proceeded in matters temporal towards 
Pope Clement with strange rigour, never regarding the 
pontificality, but kept him prisoner thirteen months ina 
pestilent prison. Bacon, Charge against William Talbot. 


When the pontificatity was first set up in Rome, all na: Pont TEvêque cheese, 
tions from East to West did worship the Pope no other- pontlevis(pont-lev is) n. 


wise than of old the Cæsars. 
Usher, Judgment on the See of Rome, p. 20. 


2. pl. Same as pontificali, 2. 


He himself (the Bishop of Paris] was that day in his 
sumptuous Pontijicalities, wearing regio ornaments of 
read price. Coryat, Crudities, I. 37, sig. D. 

pontifically (pon-tif’i-kal-i), adv. Tn a pontifi- 


cal manner; species, after the manner of a 
bishop; officially as bishop.—To assist pontifi- 
cally, to be present officially as bishop without being cele- 
brant or officiant. In the Anglican Church the bishop 
when present at the eucharist pronounces the absolution 


and gives the benediction. fae 
After sermon y Bishop (Dr. Wren) gave us the essing 
very pontijically. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 10, 1661. 


pontificate (pon-tif’i-kat), 7. 
ti icatus, the office of a pontifi, < pontifex (-fie-), 
eas onlif.] 1. The office or dignity 
of a pontiff, high priest, or pope. 

“He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the 
pontificate. 


2. The time during which a pontifical office is = It. pontoniere, oun pontonnier, 


held by any given incumbent. 


Pontine! (pon’tin), a. 


[$ F. pontificat Pontocaspian (pon to kasfpi au); a. 
Sp. Pg. pontificado = It. pontificato, <L.pon- + Caspian.) 


ponton}, n. An obsolete form 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


a bridge.) I. a. Bridging; forming a bridge 
over a gap, as among cranial bones. 

II. n. A bone of the skull of some fishes; a 
modified bone of the infra-orbital chain of bones 
bridging the interval between the second sub- 
orbital and the preoperculum, as in the Daety- 
lopteroidea. Gill, Amer. Nat. (1888), p. 358. 
[Also Pomptine; = F. 
pontins (pl.) = It. pontine (pl.), < L. Pontinus, 
Pomptinus, an appellation given to a district 
in Latium near Pometia, and particularly used 
of extensive marshes there; appar. a var. of 
Pometinus, of or belonging to Pometia, < Pome- 
tia, an old town of the Volscians.] Of or re- 
lating to an extensive marshy district south- 
east of Rome, called the Pontine Marshes. 

[< L. pon(t-)s, bridge, 
+ -inel.] Same as pontile. 
Pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, ine or pontal). 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 524. 
See cheese}. 
[< F. pontlevis,a draw- 
bridge, the rearing of a horse, < pont (< L. 
on(t-)s), bridge, + levis, OF. leveis, levadis = 
Pr. levadis = Sp. levadizo = Pg. levadigo, that 
may be raised or drawn UP, < L. as if *levaticius, 
< levare, raise: see levyl. Cf. It. levatojo, a 
drawbridge.] 1. A drawbridge. 
Yonder ’s a plum-tree, with a crevice 
An owl would build in, were he but sage, 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pontlevis 
In a castle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum pure amber. 
Browning, Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis. 
2. In the manège, the resistance of a horse by 
rearing repeatedly on his hind legs so as to be 
in danger of falling over. 
[< Pontic 


elating to the regions which 
drain into the Caspian and Black seas. 
The water-shed of the Pontocaspian area. z 
Huxley, Cray 
of pontoo 


pontonier (pon-to-nér’), n. 


toon: see pontoon.) A sold 


pontonier 


bridges. 

pontoon (pon-tin’), m. 
F, ponton = Sp. ponton = Pg. po 
tone, (LL. ponto(n-), a pontoon, 
kind of Gallie ane a pun ae 
bridge: see pons, path. Ci. punt.) 1. In milit. 
engin. n flat-bottomed boat, or any light frame- 
work or floating structure, used in the construc- 
tion of n temporary bridge over a river. One 
form of pontoon 
is a hollow cylin- 
der of tin-plate, 
with hemispher- 
deal ends, divid- 
ed by several 
longitudinal and 
transverse par- 
titions to act as 
braces and to 

revent sinking 
t pierced by a 

shot or accidentally. 
canoe, consisting of a timber 
copper, and formed in two distinct. 
together for use and dislocated for 
also divided into air-tight chambers. 
2. Naut., a lighter; a low flat vessel resem- 
bling a barge, furnished with cranes, capstans, 
and other machinery, used in careening ships, 
chiefly in the Mediterranean. Admiral Smyth. 
—8. În hydraul. engin.: (4) A water-tight struc- 
ture or frame placed beneath a submerged ves- 
sel and then filled with air to assist in refloating 
the vessel. (b) A water-tight structure which 
is sunk by filling with waterand raised by pump- 
ing it out, used to close a sluiceway or entrance 
toa dock. Also spelled ponton.—4. In anat., a 
loop or knuckle of the small intestine: so called 
from the way it appears to float in the abdomi- 
nal gaty Sce the quotation under mesentery. 
—5, In brewing, one of the cleansing-rounds 
or cleansing-squares used for clarifying ale. 

pontoon-bridge (pon-tin’brij), n. A platform 
or roadway supported upon pontoons. 


L, ponto(n-), & 
t, < pon(t-)s, à 


Pontoons in place for Pontoon-bridge. 
a, balks for supporting the roadway; 4, road- 
way complete, 


Another is in the form of a decked 
frame covered with sheet- 
arts, Which are locked 
transportation, and 


Tontoon-bridge at Coblentz on the Rhine. 


Pontoon-train (pon-tén’trin), n. Milit., the 
‘carriages or wagons and materials carried with 
an army to construct bridges, 

Pontophidian (pon-to-fid‘i-an), n. [< Gr. rév- 
Toc, the sea, + óġidov, dim. of dyic, a snake. ] 

nae ie 

Hontoporia (pon-t6-po'ri-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rovroc, the sea, + Zépor, passage, pore: see 


taceans. It contains a 


phin, P. bainet abot: small estuarine American dol- 


5 feet long, with a developed 


from 200 to 240 teeth 
two pieces, the ribs 16 


$ 


of pontoons; also, one who constructs pontoon- 


ema ponton; < 
ntão = It. pon- 


pooa, p 


poodle (pö’dl), x. 


gent an 
are many varieties, one of whi 


especially liable 


th 
an inhabitant, ] 

fringilline birds, 
lengthened, th 


white lateral fi $ € i i 
bayon the eathers, the wing pointed, with 


grassfinch, b: 
commonest 


po pho 
Pough! pr'ythee n 
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bridge used in sieges for surprising 
outwork that has but a narrow moat, 
posed of two small bridges laid one above the ot} 
so contrived that, by the aid of cords and pulley 8, 
upper one may be pushed forward till it reaches the 
tined point. 
ponty (pon 
pontil, — 
onty-sti Í i 
r a workman who affixes a quantity of blown 
glass to the ponty or pontil. 
pony (põ'ni), %.; pl. ponies (niz). [Formerly 
also poney, powney; prob. < OF. poulenet, a col t; 
cf. poulenicl, poulinel, a colt, dim. of poulain, a 
colt: see pullen. The word is thus ult. con- 
nected with Gr. 7@A/oc, a foal: see foal. The 
Gael. ponaidh, as well as Ir. poni, a pony, P. 
poney, a pony, are from E.J] 1. A very small 
horse; specifically, a horse less than 13 hands 
in height. The Shetland breed of ponies are stoutly 
built, active and hardy, with very full mane and tail, and 
of gentle, docile disposition. In western parts of the 
United States all the small hardy horses (mustangs or 

broncos) used by the Indians are called ponies, 
I have bought two more ponies, so we are strong in 


pigmy quadrupeds. 
RUS Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Holland, June 3, 1835. 


A pony must be less than 52 inches (13 hands) irom the 
ground to the top of the withers. . . . Ponies, as a rule, 
will do far more work than 2 full-sized horse. 

Encyc. Brit., XIL. 191. 
2. The sumof £25. [English sporting slang.) 

He is equally well amused whether the play is high or 

low, but the stake he prefers is fives and ponies. 
Greville, Memoirs, Aug. 15, 1818. 

3. A translation of a Greek or Latin author 
used unfairly in the preparation of lessons; 
hence, any book so used: same as hor. 
[School and college slang.J—4. A very s 
drinking-glass. (a) Aglass holding about a mouthîul 
of spirits, as brandy. (b) A glass holding about a gill of 
eer, 

5. The quantity (of liquor) contained in such 
aglass.—6, A small raft of logs. [Delaware.] 
—7. In the West Indies, a small tree, Tecoma 
serratifolia. [Pony is used in composition to denote 
something small of its kind, as pony-saw, pony-enyine, 
etc.]— Jerusalem pony, an ass. (Slang.]=Syn. 1. Pony, 
Colt, Filly. A pony is a small horse, especially of a sms 
breed, as a Shetland pony; a colt is a young horse, < 
distinctively a male; a filly is a young mare. 

pony (po’ni), v. t.; pret. and pp. ponied, ppr. 
ponying. [<pony,n.] To use a pony in trans- 
ating: as, to pony a piece of Latin. [School 
and college slang. ] 

pony-engine (po’ni-en’jin), n. On a railroad, 
a small drill-engine, or a yard-engine used at 
stations for moving cars and making up trains. 


oY, 


tti), n; pl. ponties (-tiz). 


pony-saw (po’ni-si), n. A small gang-saw used 


for sawing timber into boards. 


pony-truck (po‘ni-truk), n. A two-wheeled lead- 


ing truck used in some forms of locomotives. 


P. 0.0. An abbreviation of post-office order, a 


money-order issued by the post-office. 
a, puya? (poli, po’yii), n. [E. Ind.] An 
urticaceous plant, Maoutia (Bæhmeria) Puya, 


of northern India. Its stem is 6 i 

9) dia. or 8 feet high, and 

yas a fiber similar to ramie (that of Bæhmeria nivea). 
lso pooah. 


re2.] A genus of delphinoid odontocete ce- pood (pöd), n. [Formerly also pode (= F. poude 


: pud); < Russ. pudit.] A Russian weight 
equal to 40 Russian pounds, or 36 pounds avoir- 
dupois. . 

T haue bought . . 


of tried tallowe. . for 77. robles foure hundred podes 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 302. 
[= Sw. Dan. pudel = D. poe- 
CLG. pudel, G. pudel, pudel-hund, 
oodle-dog ; prob. < LG. pudeln, pud- 
e; cf. G. pudeln, splash. Cf. puddle?.] 
TERR ysnally undersized fancy or 
» with long curly hair. They are intelli- 
affectionate, and are aaa used ashe There 
ch is the French barbet. 


„perhaps without sufficient reason, to be 
to rabies, 


S (p0-€-sé’téz), n. [NL.{Baird, 1858, in 
© form Pooczetes), < Gr. wa, grass, + olKyrhc, 

A genus of North American 
having the inner secondaries 
e tail long and emarginate, with 


del(-hond), 
a poodle, 

deln, waddi 
One of a b 
toy dogs 


‘oodles are said, 


oœcete: 


bend, and the whole plumage streak- 


d. The only species, P. gramineus, is the well-known 
ay-winged bunting, or vesper-bird, one of the 
sparrows of the United States, migratory, 


ranivorous, a sweet songster, and nesting on the ground. 


h s of ee cut under grassfinch. 
ua pooh (p6 or pù), interj. [Also poh, and formerly 
un, pough, pow; cf. Icel. pu, pooh; cf. pugh, 


2, phy, fiel, ete.] An exclamation of 
‘Scorn, orcontempt. - 


ever trouble thy Head with such Fancies. 
Prior, The Thief and the Cordelier. 


like, 


‘ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


a fort or 
It is com- 
and 
ys, the 
des- 


Same as 


cker (pon’ti-stik’ér), x. In glass-mak- 


Pooh- 
pooh.) 


tempt for: g 
Geon ae 
royally” 


Surel, 
should 


Y if wee 
hot pooh-p 


pPookoo 
or 


ie 
Vieg. 72 
Ica, K Obi 


7 so ries, 
1G. pò 

Pfuhtl A 
of Celtic orir 
mire, dirt, 
pool, also 
= Manx pol, y 
pool; ef. Lega 
/oc, mud: see palus. Cf 


source.] 1, 5 + pi 
a small pods Small body o 


e 


pol 


igin: < lr, 
= Gael, p 
mire, 


t 


‘ At last T lei 
T the filthy mantled Deed voya 
Shak., Tonpa 
i s . - =) Temna 
a A part of a small stream wh o 
denly deepens and Dro ok 


adens, f 
P, and wide stro, h. 
be large and 


tively still, dee 
Such pools as 
lows where fish 

purest taste, 
The slee 


The pool he Pool above the dam 


beneath it never still, 
e g ennyson, Miller's p, g 

of 62 Tn Pennsylvania, on some of ee 

S] y 7 

D te Maning regions, a stretch of water ly 

vetween two river-dams, Hence—(b) The 
country adjacent to such pools, i 

During a strike last fall on one of th 
k g ast fo he 

gahela river, a body of miners from A E 
came up in a steamboat with a brass band and pardal 
around the mines, while a committee urged the men why 
had remained at work despite the strike to come out and 
join them. N. A. Rev, OXLIIL 78, 
4. A measure of work in slating, or covering 
houses with slate, equal to 168 square feet in 
all, or to 84 square feet on each side of the 
roof. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.J—5, In decora. 
tive art, a rounded depression, small and short 
in comparison with its width. Compare fluting: 
— Pool fishway. See fiskway.— Salmon-pools, dia 
where the salmon collect. Formerly, in some parts ¢ 


7 vere ered, and 
New England, these pools or eddies were numbered, an 
the fishermen living near the streams had certain rights 


the rivers 


in them. Mass. Rep., 1866, p. 32. 
2 (pöl). A arly poule; <E. ponle, pool, 
pool? (pöl), n. [i ‘ormerly Pora NAN 


stakes (= Sp. polla, pool, 
a mark or counter in cer 
hen’ (the sae Boing re; 
gained from the hen), a 
mole (Ss Pg. goln 
pulla, £., hen, m., at 
animal: see pullet. 
prob. in polecat.) 
games of cards, bil 
played on a pilliard-ta 
two or more Pe ant P 
game played with nen , 
counting from one to fi oe Ba 
is to pocket the balls, th iied 
y nis credit. Also ca ench 
game 1 þerėë 

f col orea On| order, he ent 
as possible. 
“Chl all-qames, 
Tn horse-1 acing, We wexs005 
the success o 
game, e 
ce 


tain games), Tit. als 
garded as eggs to be 
particular use of P 
a hen), 63 

icken, a yomg 
Jement occur 
jn certam 
A guti 


sum of nowy 
re a con 
Eine divided am 
cording to the am 
money 50 Pe 
for prizes e 
a Pane a certain aU red 
proceeds after a ¢ 
among the § 
of players, aS a 
also, one of the 
What say you 


Quadrill joned g" 


e pools ar 
playing the old-fash 


pool 


$ i or the purposes 
ui a any sacrifice o the 
n rofit on the shares 
EA od by all alike. (b) 
ft 1 otherwise cone 
| ine whic 

E transportation aeea net 


va s blic, 
i regards the pu 2 A s equally 
nse pooling 
nd of ob- 


a 

the 0} 
Ave the ¢ 
(a). —Pin-P 
ree balls, an 


trans. To put into 


be fund or stock for the purpose of 

we distributing in certain propor- 
ts ve Mito a common fund: as, to pool 
mare 


fins 


IG 012 n] L 


ishing thís [di 
o pool there 


cot aud 
mame bel sed upon e met 

sE priti iy an arbitrator- i, Mo., XXVIII. 587. 
of de aie 

sud. a gues, See tee + make common 

rl, | Re To form a pool; make com 


+ some matter. 


Ue ie class who may he called railroad professors fead 
shal. ost of regulation r = x x : 
tthe f por poling under FEBUIAUON vation, XLVII, 444. poop? (pop), v. i [< D. poepen, break wind; 
-1 ch for r 7 imitative; cf. popl, and ME. poupen, blow a 
J polh ih A Middle Eelink form of te ig heen To Decay wind. (Vulgar 
hle, f pol all (POL DA) oo] . poop? (pop), x. [< D. poep, a breaking of wind, 
ee he ga yas P eee fr 2 yer : ac f reaki vi 
very sar (1) n An instrument for stirring ona verb.] An act of breaking wind. 
ying avat, ] : Ki bes SEV ES A RE 7 
The palrom (pél’rém), 2. A room in which pools poop cabo pa Fanm), Bo A cabin under 
A arad, -deck. § ch, 2. 
earaces, Ole» are zola Us Every part of the ship was already occupied. Another 
noD: Krush, 2. See pole-7 ush. if y 
u d TUSA, N. OTR A an TEAR sells order goon came for the construction of a poop-cabin. 
sia pol-seller (pöl sel M m. One whe sells W. Colton, Deck and Port, p. 14. 
hy pols on my evont, as a horse-race, boat-race, poop-lantern (pép’lan’térn), n. A lantern car- 
mi | Ce z ; S vied at night on the taffrail to denote a flag- 
is . öl'snīp), n. The redshank, Totanus 4 5 : 5 
i Koranie (p Ne ix ehanit. [Dog] ship, or to serve as a signal. 
rie BE S Oe ree A t ATES oor (por), a. [C ME. pour, poure, pore, pover, po- 
tin f polticket (pol’tik’ct), x. A ticket entitling p por), HAZ, 
tle | dslolder toa share in the proceeds of a pool. COOP: < Op: poete, DOI Dou F. pauvre 
ora- Re nool? = Sp. Pg. pobre = It. povero, < L. pauper, poor: 
hot | etc See poon-wood see pauper.] 1. Possessing little; destitute of 
p A ETES E m4 ra -An g ej k 4 og 5 
ig } woahlite (pö'na-it), n. [< Poonah (see def.) wealth: opposed to rich: as, a poor man ; & poor 
die A tOr Aor, stone.] A variety of scolecite from COramuniiy. ? 
ol oe Poonah in India. Ther made the lond full povere, Scien : 
i fi Bing A x ; Y b. o ate 
7 q pened (pö'nä-wùd), n. Same as poon- Pore of possessioun in purse and in coffre. 7 
00, f ponay-oj ; Aans 5 a Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 301. 
ha, eai Poon-oil (pö’nä-oil, pon‘oil), Ux: A Ife, being rich, shall be born of a poor Maid. 
the RA d green oil of strong scent and bitter Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 
be w ly foe from the seeds of Calophyllum You may think I do not deserve to be rich; but I hope 
Oy wal Als in India, used in lamps and medici- you will likewise observe I can ill afford to be poor. | 
ai pio called poonseed-oil and keena-oil. CE Ta SES 
mg Wondy-oi] A Middle English form of pond!. 2. Lacking means to procure, the comforts of 
urs (tte oil queen di-oil), x. A yellowish con- life; indigent; needy; necessitous; specifical- 
ai Walavieg tne from the seeds of Myristica ly, in law, so destitute or impoverished as to 
i ileers ang ie as an application to be dependent upon charity, or upon the poor- 
" Wong; pee SEs rates; pauper. 
2i tin the Pong’ gi-oil), m. A fixed oil derived : In good feith yet had I lever 
set there ng 8 of Pongamia glabra in India Than to coveite in such a weye 
i Rit as an inferior 1 i rats To ben for ever till I deie 
H ure, and as a medici amp-oil alone or in As pover as Job and loveless. 
Pe i Same as mi anal stimulant, Gower, Conf. Amant., II. 211. 
ich i PRUNTE ‘ison thou shalt find me poor and broken. 
jo ligy eee & (pong “gi, -gē), n. [< Burm. Be S Pletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii. 2. 
ii mest wr ieee In Burma, a Bud- What poor attend my charity to DaT ee “4 
Yello . A wi al 
ga llith pe aped a i £ 
Gh} theha pes and meditative hee, bari He [Linneus] was so poor as to be obliged to mend his 
pd hs JW. Pal, ah attended pane barefooted ENIN folded eA often to beg his meals of his 
ney N-oj n. 1 Up and Down the Trrawaddi, p. 190. friends. J. F. Clarke, Seli-Culture, p. 41. 
i | ‘i -oil (aoe seine I have observed, ue more panio provisions bate made 
$ -0j ide for 
ee | Misgar éd-oil), m. Same as poonay- f the poor, the less they prov Franklin. 
ti ig, = Dön Spär), n. A 3. Deficient in or destitute of desirable or es- 
he | 004 (pan: i Spar made of poon- <éntial qualities; lacking those qualities which 
el f Baty \Pon’waa render a thing valuable, desirable, suitable, or 
E een ) n. [KC E. Ind. (Malay s; Tes : 
7 a te The commercial 1 Gata ay) sufficient for its purpose; inferior; bad: as, 
a ip ut marae Woods suitable fever cae ‘poor bread; poor health; cattle in poo condi- 
arly for maki s tion. 
te specially pasing spars, for i is comparatively poor, and its types are 
4 tweight wld fitted by a straight gts NTRS a of the Esrboniferous. 
al ay ı Md good degree of stifi- Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 264. 


he derived main 

ainly from species of 
pe lomentosum, C. TINE 
ater ang the doubtful C. angus- 
[Formers Ts poona-wood. 
` Doue, , also poup, poupe. 
I ı Pouppe, F poupe = br. Sh 


fees, the stern of a 
ermost part of a ship. 


time vpon the puppes of the shippes, and sometimes vp on 
the side, that the shypmen began to vale the sailes. 


most part of aship.—Break of the poop. See break. 
— In poopt (OF. en pouppe), astern. 


which they goe to Pegu with the winde in poope. 
poop! (pöp), v.t. [Formerly also poupe; < poop}, 
n.) 


or quarter of (a ship); drive in the stern of. 


bottom. 
2. To trick; cheat; cozen. 


poop? (pop), n. 
poppy-head: see poppy?.] In arch., a poppy- 
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The waues did ryse so high and thicke, breaking some- 


J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 265. 
The barge she sat in like a burnish’d throne 
Burn'd on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2, 197. 


2. A deck above the ordinary deck in the after- 


ti 


Ship of War with High Poop, 17th century. 


The windes blow firr for certaine times, with the 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 237. 


1, Naut., to break heavily over the stern 


Tle was pooped with a sea that almost sent him to the 
Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, xvii. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
But there ich was Poupe indeed. 

Bp. Sti, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ii. 1. 
[< F. poupée, in arch., poppy. 


In particular — 

nificant; paltry: as, 

That I have wronged 
apology at the last day. 

Poor is the conten lanes that 

re if it strel 

ins ara ead Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. 


(b) Mean; shabby : as, a poor outfit; poor surroundings. 


a poor excuse. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ka 


Om the North side, a large square Piazza, en 
SARL and on the East some poor remains of a great 


(c) Lean; meager; emaciated: as, poor cattle. 
Thin and poor as ala 
(d) Lacking in fertility ; barren ; exlanated : as, poor land, 


-tree, box, and ironbark saplings. 


(e) Lacking in spirit or vigor; feeble; impotent, 


(f) Destitute of merit or worth; barren; jejune: as, a 
poor discourse ; a poor essay. 

4. Unfortunate; to be pitied or regretted: much 
used colloquially as a vagne epithet indicative 
of sympathy or pity for one who is sick, feeble, 
or unhappy, or of regret for one who is dead. 


(a) Of little consequence ; trifling; insig- 


man will be a poor plea or 
oe : pani SCONE 
cat. be found in virtue 


c farther than to the end of 
tch no a eA 


poorful 


Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 59. 
As shines the moon throngh clonded skies 
She in her poor attire was seen. 


Tennyson, The Beggar Maid. 


e chicken, S. Judd, Margaret, i. 4, 


Part of the distance lay over poor conntry, covered with 


A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, L 46. 


I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking, 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 25, 
His spirit is but poor that can be kept 

From death for want of weapon 

Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 

Art thon so poor to blench at what thou hast done? 

Is conscience a comrade for an old soldier? 

Fletcher (and another}, False One, iv. 3. 


And in gret reverence and charitee 
Hire olde poure fader fostred she. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 876. 
Poor Jack, farewell! 
I could have better spared a better man. 
Shak., 1 Wen, IV., v. 4, 10%, 
Poor little pretty, fluttering Thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
Prior, Imit. of Hadrian’s Address to his Soul. 

Poor things! as the case stands with them even now, you 
might take the heart out of their bodies, and they never 
find it out, they are sae begrutten. Scott, Monastery, viii. 

Get out, and don’t come slandering, and backbiting, and 
bullying that poor devil of a boy any more. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

My poor dear! What has made thy heart so sore as to 
come and cry a-this-ons? Dickens, Lizzie Leigh, iii. 
5. Miserable; wretched: used in contempt. 

The sufferings of those poor bigotted creatures, the mar- 
tyrs, made mighty impressions upon men, 

Bp. Atterlury, Sermons, I. iii. 

As a murderer, he was a poor creature; as an artist in 
gold, he was inimitable. De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 
6. Humble; slight; insignificant: used modest- 
ly in speaking of things pertaining to one’s self. 

And for mine own poor part, 
Look you, I'l go pray. Shak.. Hamlet, i. 5. 131. 

The estate which I should leave behind me of any esti- EN 
mation is my poor fame in the memory of my friends. 

Donne, Letters, xiv. 

I had carried my poor pitcher to that well often enough, 

I thought, and was resolved never again to risk its fracture. 
Lovell, Address in behalf of International Copyright, 
[Nov. 25, 1857. 
Guardians of the poor. Sce guardian. — Overseers of 
the poor. Sce overseer.— Poor Clares. See Clarisse, — 
Poor debtor. See debtor.— Poor in mpri spiritually 
humble. Mat. v. 3.— Poor Knight of Windsor. Same 
as Windsor Knight (which see, under knight}. — Poor law. 
See lawl.— Poor man’s herb, in England, the hedge- 
hyssop, Gratiola officinalis. — Poor man’s parmacety, in 
England, the shepherd’s-purse, Capsella Burea-pastores. — 
Poor man’s pepper. Seepepper.— Poor man’s plaster. 
See plaster.— Poor man’s treacle, in England, the onion, 
‘Allium Cepa.— Poor man’s weather-glass. Same as 
pimpernel, 4.— Poor Priests. See priest.— Poor Robin, 
an almanac: said to be so called from a series of alma- 
nacs broéght out by Robert Herrick in the seventeenth 
century. 

I was informed she discern'd by the beat of the pulse a 
Feast from a Feria, without the help of poor Robin, 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 120. (Davies.) 
Poor’s box, a box for receiving contribu tions for the poor; 
a poor-box. 

She draws her mouth till it positively resembles the 
aperture of a poor's bor, and all her words appear to slide 
out edgewise. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

The policeman took me off to Clerkenwell, but the ma- 
gistrates, instead of sending me to prison, gave me 2s, out 


of the poor’s-bor. 
London Labour and London Poor, IL $8. 


Mayhew, 
poorblindt, a. An obsolete form of purblind. 
poor-box (pér’boks), x. A box for receiving 
contributions of money for the poor, usually 
set at the entrance of a church. 
pooren (pér’n), v.t. [< poor + -enl.] Tomake 
poor; impoverish. [Rare or provincial] 
A foolish wife and a back door pooren a man. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. €, margina 
ie z 


poor-farm (pér’fiirm), n. A farm maintained 
at publie expense for the housing and support 
of paupers. S 
poorfu’ (pér’fi), a. A Scotch form of 
poorfult (por’fil). a. [< ME. "pore 
< poor + -ful.J Poor: mean; shabb: 
Iesu, swete sone dere! DE 
fod tet ma erste eee 
For thi A FER a EE 


- 


Ig Ses 
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_. vor the guodes thet 


So, diving ina bottomless een ine 
pop sometimes above water to take 


or 
in, 


When I mock poorness, then heaven make me poor. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 1. 
Tandaif, . 


; + for the poorness thereof, lay Bishopless for 
‘three years after the death of Bishop Kitchin, 


Fuller, Worthies, Wales, III. 495. 
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poorhead A variant of poust. 
nme A Varied 
r : <poor +-head.] poostet, s; pret. and pp. popped, ppr. pon- 
poorhead}, x. [ME. pouerchede; <y pop! (pop), rei Dre i a Pp. Popp oe pr 7 ie 
r rte PW [ r chirp with the lips compr 3 cf, 
The zothio mildo loneth pouerté 3 whistle or i 1 intrans. 1. To make a quick 
a E E ar ee osise report 
TERA Þblishment sudden e) BINS = ane f 
pix’ hous), n. An esta RORE Yeesing and popping or smacking with the mouthe, 
Ith persons Eie publie charity are E E af Complexions, p. 124, ts Dict.) 
d for; ouse, nee at any of his men could , , . p 
lodged and cared nat ENR when salted They conv inced east any of Auten Oe ee 
ör ny d ray at him a 5 : uri i 
Booty obut eae) at Bo appear or issue forth with a quick sudden 
i 5 HS GU TL eke aha rinto view; also, to dis- 
caso sion art mot: nhs Te ean JL 1.8% motion; como suddenly p Bee tno ng 
ra fon ieee scape with life, and take a faggot boat yds ji eee: 
DA SSE cane ett r man, like hat hath... ne 3 4 
aa pe et etuking of pte md poor-Jokn. Popp'd in between the icon and pny hopes. Ae 
lee) ea u. and Fl, Scornful Lady, ii. 3. i 4 Sepa ae eee ee 
a ae s alted and dried. It was I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. A 
Poor John was haik when sal ; Addison. 
slave DSRS Proin Revenge, ili. 2, note. y aa Roman Church] 
D s > a lights or brent ae (Oat 
= ör'lits), n. pl. Lecles., Berar Donne, Sermons, iy. 
peor ete t a eat burial ceremonies of MR hail doen once” 
candles provide Fathers, ii. 472, Others have a trick of popping up a d | every m 
the poor. Rock, Church of our Fa A ment from their paper to the audience, like an idle Sigal 
note. / eing DOY- ) $ , swift, 
poorliness (pir‘li-nes), n. The state SE Being, When company ea ana pe : n 
poorly Oe een Sa ] Somewhat and annn OCU ens She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 
y (pir’li), a. DOOR TEIs K ; -> A 
Boor ly re i ay not in health; unwell. [Col- 8. To propose marriage.— Popping widgeon, one 
aoe of various ducks which dive with celerity ; a diving duck, 
toa] bout the state of her health, or ducker; a merganser, Coen Eng.]—To pop off, to 
ByconaLne ds dag RON or “rather poorly.” disappear or depart suddenly ; die. en : 
HUD TY A ic, XVIII. 81. 1 i yas thick-set and short-necked, and 
The Atlantic, X The Gineral he was thi r 
i retty free, yas one o' the sort that might pop 
br’li r, ME "i 2; < poor drank pretty free, and was one o' the sort i 3} 
ly? a poor x BES atn eas “Nn CX- 
a eae went of the conveniences and comforts of II. trans. 1. To cause to make a sudden ex 
life: as, to live poorly. plosive report. q : 
For poureliche yoron up le aag o1. 167, And a round the glad earch lie old bottles 
iio MIS Patan With gunpowder stopped, 
i 55; Í iently ; defectively : Which will be, when the Image re-enters, 
b) With little or no success; insufficiently ; ohn X ot 
Sy poorly constructed ; eon ama i the Mae Hellgtous)y AMN, Englishman in Italy. 
Y beanties of the nig! 3 i 
That poorly satisho oureies ia 2. To thrust forward, or offer suddenly 
Sir H. Wotton, On his Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia. abruptly;: put or thrust suddenly: with 
(c) Humbly ; without spirit; ignobly. ; i into, out, or upon. 
his cosyn, of his owne free wyll was 4 Fell sha Mponsetoron theo, when thou 
Bn tanto CaaS put himselfe poorely without any y faughier Nell shall pop a posset vpon thee 
zerongyou SR n siaua oplem purena £ Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 47). 
erners, tr. o jy IT xcii Hey 3 i ee 
Dare you do ill, and poorly then ae under it? Gate i aN ho a e eheitrue Successors of those 
pieccuithe:Dake pained would fight sa Wi Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 5. Milton, ` : 
ör’: 2 uf Eat your porridge now, little ones. Charlotte, popa bit 
Poor-man-of-mutton (por pen aoi Dh dk of Bate in Carries porridge. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
pee natin roiled; e pacial y o Sens While some of the small fry popped out their heads to 
ofa pee af ee heen or Pave a look. W. Black, House-boat, viii 
poormaster (por’mis‘tér), 2. ar TEDER 3 ee talon anox- 
county officer who superintends the relicf and 3. Fon rust aside or put off abruptly 
maintenance of paupers, or such other persons pected ve : rane 
as are dependent on public aid or support. That demy paha plesand pone otonine ; 
Oa oh we vale ets Bo the plom jeu Near ear oA A yer. a 
was to act as a sort of national poor-master, and deal ou Shak., K. John, i. 1. 68. 
eat s a us WISN s And doyou pop me off with this slight answer? 
poorness (pir‘nes),. The state, condition, or Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, i. 1. 
eS ot being poor, in any of the senses of 4. To put suddenly: as, to pop the question. 
PO Noreyy meanness: See phrase below. : 
Plagued with his doubts and your own diffidences; afraid 
ne vomigi, and now, and Row, pop, out the question 
Which he had not the courage to put. pte 
enari Grandison, vi. 103. 


‘There is overand above a peculiar poorness and vileness 9: TO pawn, or pledge with a pawnbroker. 

in this action. South, Sermons, IX. v. {Slang.}—To pop corn, to parch or roA a paz goular 

OOrne: variety of maize until it pops or bursts open. .S.]— 

aN, AD here peste Reeaon Renee To pop the question, to propose unexpectedly the im- 
, . 285. or 


ant question (or its equivalent) “will you marry me?” 
hence, without implication of unexpectedness, to make an 
Offer of marriage. [Colloq.] 
Growing faint at this sudden proposal to wed, — 
As though his abruptness, in popping the question 
So soon after dinner, disturb’d her digestion. 5 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 39. 
Pop! (pop), n. [< popl, v.] 1. A smart explo- 
sive sound or small report like that made in 


An assessment or tax 
relief or support of the 


r-spirited (por'spir'i-ted), a. Of a poor or 
y. 


_ poor-rate (por‘rat), n. 
imposed by law for the 


tame spirit; cowa 
Mr, Tulliver would never haye 


asked anythi 
door-spirited a fellow for himself. eee em sO 


spir’i-ted-nes), n, drawing a cork from a bottle. 
meness or baseness of spirit; cowardice ans cannot pear people to keep their minds bottled up for 
t ess and 5i e sake of letting them off with a pop. ie 
Srs Ppoor-spiritedness kar ipen panies George Eliot, Denier Deronda, xxxix. 


Or’ tith), n. [A var, 2. An effervescent beverage: so called from 

j : the sound made by the expulsion of the cork: 

as, ginger-pop. 
With lobsters and whitebait, and other swatemeats, 
And wine, and nagus, and imperial pop. nae 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 277. 

that will not foam, 

e dishes that drive one from home. 


of poverty.) 


lenoptilus, 
alled from its characteristic 


ve. Nuttall's poor-will is a co bi 
ee western United States, where it 


Home-made 
poorwill, See P) tilus. 


And home-m 


isery. Eng.. 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Misery. Le Hants, a: 
p atter: th i 3 collurio. atag 
thermis sur boding 3. A Pistol. [Slang or thieves’ cant.] ani arctica Me onpares 
ylab) i A pair of pops, silver- .... I took them loaded painted fine}, ana 
mee 7 XY, 664, from the aain pi y Roderick Random, viii. r rind. yon aum), n 
can S, 1847), pop1 (pop), adv. [An elliptical use of popl, v. pope om, O (= D- T 
a a aa] uddenly; abruptly; with unexpected “A y nap eo aN tuon G; 
g i entrance i = r. ; dö 
ploda im ie pe Into that bush dome = Dan: Pos dom.) 
ce the Pop goes his pate, and all his faceis comb'd over. ict 


Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 2. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


2 Of v 
pope? (PSD) iial Taon 


8 and 
red Drow, 1” 

To Lopbed hir, for Dedde sh? 

Ne popped hir oM she, 
0 wyndre hir, or 6 pepsi i 

The aung a 
Plucked, yy 
sighte of t} 


of the g 


elle ansue re 
opped and p 
toerde. . Alas 
n tse Alag 
atter ner: oue that Goq hat : 


kure? q p me 
pluckethe her Visage oth loa 
- 00k OF the Kni 
POP“ (pop), n. [ME. no 
Cath. Ang., P. 286. 


pop? (pop), n, 
winged thrush 
[Loca], Eng.) ’ 
pop! (pop), n. 
Monday 
pop-corn 


[Or gi 


A contracti 
POPs (popul 
C (pop'kôrn’ 
rieties of Indian co 
They have small ears and 
low, or red, sharp-point 

expansion 


, nearly 
gue ag 
<. Yorn thus prepared: nonne 

pop-dock (pop’dok), n. ‘the ae at 
Purpurea: socalled from its lange coarg eee 
and the use made of the corolla 1 i caves 
after inflating it. Also pop-glove w children 
[Prov. Eng.) + Pops, poppy 

pope! (pop), n. [< ME. pope, Pape, L AS, pära 
pope, = D. paap, priest, Pope, pope, pope (of the 
Greek Church), = Icel, Papi, & Pope, priest, = 
Sw. påfve = Dan. pave, pope, also with terminal 
-s (perhaps due to the OF. nom. papes), OF ries, 
paves, pavis, paus = D. paus =OLG. päros, MLG. 
paves, pares, later pawest, pawcst, pope, =OHG, 
babes, MHG. babes, babest, babst, G. papst, priest, 
pope, = OF. pape, also in nom, papes, F. paie = 
Sp. Pg. It. papa, pope, < LL. papa, a bishop, ML, 
pope: see papa?.] 1. The Bishop of Rome as 
head of the Roman Catholie Church and hie- 
mána náma) Hera pap ae AnA 

i mT iterally ‘paps i cet 
the PA AER both Ya the East and Went, to ish 
in general, and has from the E i ihe TARA 
to the present aiy peen aE Church it began to bere 


oxandria. À pA 
Sirieted te the Bishop of Rome in the sixth ntury, av 


i - any other bishoy 
in 1073 the assumption of the title by any 
was formally forbidden. In the Eastern C N EOS 
word (with a different accentuation, zarae) y to ust 
miliar title of ordinary priests, piye Cathólle teach- 
According to R tan, and pa 


i y etropoli 
ing, the Pope is not onb Tat pol ie 
r of Christ and vil Lae 
reme pastor and teacher í $ 
sion there is no app iihi 
a— that is, 


rtue of his supreme apos 
his teaching regara 
asinfallible. (See tn ba 
the Bishop of Rome Adaro eter 3 
authority. The first gt en ran RNT 
Roman see ye Leona real V id tempo 
reached its climax 
CROT VII. (1073-86), a Al 
2. The patriarch of. 
in the Greek 
of any chure 
i zle dwe 

And in that Yle d ! 

they clepen ee . r ais adoration 7 
f the Pope. size, 18 
OES as tiara.— PORR, 5 
mua See the quo’ 
ra je . s in 
-or two ago I DOUE ondi 

A year s. after it, and PE pope a 
sogan pope's size, and th Yg 
s 
stout. 


ia. 3. 
ja. 

1 4 
tem. 


exand 
Church. = 
stical syë 


2 


of. pape=; 


—2, The burr rhe 


shire, Eng.] 


E. 


uin: 
Pp. Ye pus 


jurisdiction: 


edom Bree Sc 
Be or spiritual jurisdic- 
the tem 


ave drawn together 
yealth d ATA the popedom, 
, 
en. VIIL, iii. 2 212. 
t s, who, though they 
in -sti huggd the Poped ome. 
GHE Reformation in Eng, i. 
; ow made the Western yom 
À had Milman, Latin Christianity, i. 9. 
J 
i p-holy ; ap- 
choly, poop? holy ; 
popeho h TE holy, of OF. 
al.) H ypocritical. {In the 
a used ag a noun, as & quasi- 
5 


ak., H 
e Bishop 


0! 
l, ri 

nit 
as don there write 
rite, é . 
ly (OF. papelardie]. é 
Rom. of the Rose, l. 415. 
1@ none 80 pope-holy. 
Xowman (B), XÍ $. 


a righteousness 
f God in 


i d 

ing was dOn 5 
e lyk an 1Pp9 

me pid Poope-ho! 
elf 
Piers T 
hich, following 
which, righteousness o; 


ym-s 


ve-holtl 0 
Piening, resist the 


ero DOT 
row f 
o sir T. More, cte. 


iit (Parker 506., 1850), p. 36. 
it. Anst $ 1 ; 1 The 
is sp bd), a: K e a i dig- 
peo or being popes PAPRI NAN” g 
cond 


's Advocates . pe Te an rof 
Popehood has become un- 
Ban Carlyle. 


and Pope 
nce for all you 


rom Pope Joan, a fe- 


ea. [E 
ön’), n. [T op ; 
PoE li dition, reigned 


J f at ia 
aA ‘according to trs : 
pile P bidle of the 9th century, now generally 
phem afictitious porsonage.] A game ot 
à by any number of persons with a 
hich the eightof diamonds has been 
aboard divided into eight compart- 
e bets, which are won by 
eW mns ' plays certain cards. 
layer who turns up oY play n. 
one in (pop’kin), n [< popel + -kin.] A 
we pope; & term of contempt. 
peleret, n. See popler”. Bes eas 
ppeling(pop’ling),”. [< pope} + -ling?.] Alittle 
rinsignificant pope; one who apes the Pope. 
Aiter these losses came other troubles vpon him, with 
¢theras great or more great cnemies (that is, with the Pope 
sol his popelings). Foxe, Martyrs, I. 282. 
ppelott, x. [ME.; perhaps < OF. papillot, a 
tatterfly; dim. of popel: see puppel.] A but- 
y; po pupi 
terly (?). 
Inal this world, to seken up and doun, 
Ther nas no man so wys that koude thenche 
So gay a popelote, or swich a wenche. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 68. 
mery (po'pe-ri), n. [< pope} + -ery.] The 
otinnes, customs, ceremonies, and polity as- 
ciated with the office and person of the Pope, 
ay ithe Roman Catholic Church, of which 
airs supreme head’; papacy: used in op- 
Temne of 7 
ws. ame of popery is more odious th 
“ionget divers of the more simple sort. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 4. 
article of all popery, the Pope's 
Ie eye ( SP South, Sermons, VI. i. 
teluster Wee i),n. Alargelymphatiec gland, 

of such glands, in the leg of £ cor 
Heep, surround 1 witt 1e leg of an ox or 
delicacy ed with fat. Itis regarded 
Y Ya 
bathe ould have the h 
am mutton. I 
ke shead 
musli With 
tomices, 


on 
holding th 


an very paganism 


rae x 
ey and leading 


ot new milk, and the pope’s-eye 
Gane: . D. Blackmore, Toria Doone t 
pops‘hed), n. 1. A large round 


ha lone h S a is 
ete, Bans for dusting ceilings, 


Fe ae OUTE p 

othe 
Rise, Diyas 

wen yes head, ma'am? 

Miss Baie ci ean Which you'll find under the 

e to actu, » Love and Law, i. 6. (Davies.) 

De Op‘ shi 

Sh : iain A Ta [= D. pausschap; as 
a ! ce or dignity of pope; 


imag 
Yah ge t Spirit 
Atebau Fatherhood of God’ 
cloth and parchme: 


Joaca if you don't see a cob- 
tun, run, child, for the pope's 


s Church, is that 
nt? It is anaw- 

Carlyle. 
i The fleshy part of 
es th part on which the tail- 
Dase Coccyx and its cover- 
olor A ts-nose. See cut under 


® Nose yana 
ofa Pes" wa, i 
borne 
So called 
n. 
n ae English for 
32° puppetry, 
ne Havin 
oe a 


m of puppet. 


; 8 pop-eyes. [U. S.] 
1, bulging, or promi- 
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His hair stood up in front, he had wide pop-eyez, and 
long ears, and a rabbit-li s aspect. Bhd en 
M. N. Murfree, Great Smoky Mountains. 


poplar-kitten 


Church: used in o i 
arch: use pprobrium: as, popi re 
trines or practices; es { ran 


popish forms and ceremo- 


` nies. 
pop-gun (pop’gun), n. A small gun or tube Z 
with a piston or rammer for shooting pellets, yee for I know thon art religions, 
4 


which makes a pop by the expansion of corn- 
pressed air when the pellet is expelled. 
You liked pop-guns when you were schoolboys, and rifles 
and Armstrongs are only the same things better made. 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive, p. 71. 
popifyt (po’pi-fi), v. t. 
make a papist of. 

As if all were well so they be not Popified, though they 
have departed from the Church in which they were bap- 
tized. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 121. (Daries.) 

popiliont (po-pil’yon), n. [Also pompillion; ME. 

popilion, < OF, populeon, < populier, poplier, F. 

peuplier, poplar: see poplar.) A poma 

ointment prepared from black-poplar buds. 

To cenre the frenesye and woodnes, or ellis at the leeste 
toswage it, take agreet quantite of popilion, and the beste 
vynegre that ge may haue. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 22. 
popint, n. A Middle English form of poppin. 
popingayt, n. An obsolete form of popinjay. 
popinjay (pop’in-ja), n. [Formerly also popin- 

gay ; SME. popinjay, popynjay, popingay, popyn- 

gay, papiijay, papingay, papyngay, Popagay, 
papejay = D. papegaai = MLG. papagove, pape- 
goie, LG. papegoje = MHG. papegän, G. papagei 
= Sw. papegoja = Dan. papegöje, < OF. pape- 
jaye, papegai (F. papegai, papegaut), also pape- 
gau, papegaut = Pr. papagai = Sp. papagayo = 
Pe. papagaio = It. papagallo, < ML. papagallus, 
< NGr. ayázżoç, a parrot; altered by popular 
etym. (simulating OF. gai, geai, E. jay, a bright 
garrulous bird, comparable in these respects 
to the parrot, or L, gallus, a cock; the first part 
being perhaps taken as also imitative: ef. Bay. 
pappel, a parrot, < pappeln, chatter) < MGr 
zazayáç, a parrot; perhaps of Eastern origin; 
put the Ar. babaghä, Pers. bapga, a parrot, are 
appar. borrowed from the Sp. word. Cf. Malay 
bayan, a parrot.) 1, A parrot. 
Bryddeg on semez, 
As papiaye § p ed pernyng bitwen 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 611. 

i . that kepen Bryddes, as Ostrycches, 
rehaukes, . . . Papyngayes wel spekynge, 
gynge. Mandeville, Travels, p. 238. 

The popynjay ful of delicasye. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 359. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to speak. Ascham. 

Likewise there be popiniayes very great and gentle, and 
some of them haue their foreheads yellow, and this sort 
do quickly learne to speak, and speak much, 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 700. 
2. A woodpecker; especially, the green wood- 
pecker of Eu- 
rope, Gecinus 
viridis. 

The daughters of 
Pierius, who were 
turned into popin- 
jays or woodpeck- 
ers. 

Peacham,On Draw- 

ling. (Latham.) 
8. The figure of 
a parrot or oth- 
erbirdusedasa 
mark for arch- 
ery or firearms. 
For this purpose, 
it was usually hung 
to the top of apole 
so as to swing in 
the wind. 

When the mus- 
ters had been made 
and duly reported, the young men, as was usual, were to 
mix in various sports, of which the chief was to shoot at 
the popinjay, an ancient game formerly practised with 
archery, but at this period with firearms. This was the 
figure of a bird; decked with party-colored feathers, so as 
to resemble a popinjay or parrot. It was suspended to a 
pole, and served for a mark at which the competitors dis- 
charged their fusees and carabines in rotation, at the dis- 
tance of sixty or seventy paces. He whose ball brought 
down the mark held the proud title of Captain of the 


inje inder of the day. 
Popinjay for the remainder of the ae tt, Old Mortality, i 


4. In her., a parrot used as a bearing: always, 
unless otherwise mentioned in the blazon, rep- 
resented green, with red legs and beak.— 5. A 
coxcomb; a fop. 
ester'd wi injay. 
Tohe so petoa vina epi, Hen, IV., i 3. 50. 


C. 


es, 


Popinjay, or Green Woodpecker (Gecinus 
viridis). 


injays there are. 
aai Man out of his Humour, fi. 2. 
[< popel + -ish1.] Of or 
he Roman Catholic 


A number of these 
B. Jonson, 


popish (po’pish), 4. 
acta to the Pope ort 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


tum or popit, 7. 
popjoying (pop’joi-ing), n. [Verba 


ho} 


hast a thing within thee called e 

With twenty popizh tricks and cerenontnn e 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe. 
Therefore Lurge thy oath, Shak., Tit. Anda, v. 1.76. 


Popish Methodists. Sameas Dialectic Methodists (which 

“n maa Methodist).— Popish plot. See ploti. =8yn. 

eA P OE PORAS E A 

[< popel + -i-fy.] To popishly (po’pish-li), adv. To or toward po- 
pery; 


y: as regards popery: used in opprobrium: 
as, to be popishly inclined. 
Owen's unkle, who was a papist, or at least popishly af- 
fected (from whom he expected legacies), dash d his name 
out from his last will and testament. 

Wood, Athena Oxon., Í 

In mach., same as poppet. y 
Ln. of “pop- 
Joy, appar. an accom. dial. form of *popinjay, V., 
< popinjay, n., 3.] Idle pastime; sport. 

Benjy had carried off our hero to the canal in defiance 
of Charity, and between them, after a whole afternoon's 
popjoying, they had caught three or four small coarse fish 
and a perch, 

Hughes, Tom Brown's School Days, I. ii. (Davies.) 
oplar (pop‘lir), 7. [Early mod. E. popler; < 
ME. popler, poplere, populere = D. populier, 
popelier, < OF. poplier, peuplier, F. peuplier, a 
poplar-tree, poplar, < peuplé, poplar, < L. popu- 
lus, poplar: see popple2, Populus.) 1. A tree 
of the genus Populus; also, the wood of the tree. 
The poplars are trees of rapid growth, mostly of moderate 
size, producing varieties of light soft wood, useful for many 
purposes requiring lightness and moderate strength; in 
America the wood is largely conyerted into pulp for paper- 
making. Various species are planted for shade Ales 
nament. Te aspens and cottonwoods are true poplars, 
though less called by that name. See asp}, aspen, and cot- 
tonwood, 

2. A tree of some other genus in some way re- 
sembling a poplar.—Balsam-poplar, Populus bal- 
samifera, the tacamahack. Also called (especially the vari- 
ety candicans) balm of Gilead. lack Italian poplar, 
a name in England of the balm-of-Gilead tree, which 
abounds in Italy, but its origin is not well known.— 
Black poplar, Populus nigra, a native of central and 
southern Europe and temperate Asia, planted as a forest- 
tree elsewhere in Europe. Its wood is used for flooring, 
joiners’ and coopers’ work, and in the making of gunpow- 
dey, charcoal, etc., and its buds in the preparation of an 
ointment. See ointment of poplar-buds, under ointment. 
—Carolina poplar. Same as necklace-poplar.— Downy 
poplar, Populus heterophylla, the river- or swamp-cotton- 
wood, 2 moderate-sized tree of no great value, found in bot- 
tom-land swamps from Connecticut to Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas.— Gray poplar, a variety or hybrid of the white 
poplar, its wood esteemed best of European poplars. - Lom- 
bardy poplar, aspecics, Populus pyramidalia( P. dilatata, 
Ait.) or probably a remarkable variety of the black poplar, 
of Oriental origin. Its fastigiate habit gives it a strikin: 
columnar or spire-shaped outline, on account of whic! 

it is planted to some extent. It is said that in America 
only male-flowered individuals are known.— Necklace- 
poplar, the common cottonwood, Populus monilifera, 
translating the specific name: so called on account of 
its raceme of pods, which resembles a string of heads. 
Itis a large tree, sometimes 150 feet high, found from 
Vermont to Texas and the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
bordering all streams of the great plains, Its light soft 
wood is used for packing-cases, fence-boards, and fuel, and 
largely for paper-pulp. Also Carolina poplar.— Oint- 
ment of poplar-buds, See oiutment.— Ontario pop- 
Jar. Same as balsam-poplar.—Poplars of Yarrumt, 
buttermilk. (Cant.] (Davies.) 

Here's pannum and lap, and good poplars of Yarrum. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, iL 
Homalanthus populifolius, one of 
the Euphorbiacee, a large shrub with Jeo leaves, 
found in Australia and the Pacific islands.—Silver or 
silver-leaf poplar. Same as white poplar.— Trembling 
poplar, the European aspen. See asp) and populin.— 
Tulip-poplar. Same as yellow r.— Weeping pop- 
Jar, the variety pendula of Populus grandidentata, the 
large-toothed aspen. Both species and variety are used 
ornamentally.— White poplar, Populus alba, native in 
Europe and middle Asia, notable for the silvery-white un- 
der surface of its wavy-toothed leaves, and often planted, 
but highly objectionable on lawns, on account of suckers 
from the roots. Also called silver poplar, silver-leaf poplar, 
white asp, and alele.— Yellow poplar, the tulip-tree or 
white-wood. See Liriodendron. 
poplar-birch (pop’liir-bérch), n. 
tree, Betula alba. e birch, 1. 
poplar-borer (pop’liir-bor’ér), n. A longicorn 
beetle, Saperda calcarata, the larva of which 
bores the trunks of various poplars. 
poplar-dagger (pop‘liir-dag‘ér), x. A bomby- 
cid moth, deronycta populi, whose larva feeds 
on poplar-leayes. See cut under dagyer!, 4. 
poplared (pop’liird), a. [< poplar + -ed1.] Cov- 

ered with or containing poplars. p 
poplar-girdler (pop’lir-gér’dlér), nm. A 1 

corn beetle, Saperda concolor, whose 

girdles the trunks of poplar-saplings. 
poplar-gray (pop’liir-gra), n. i 

Acronyeta megacephala. 
poplar-kitten (pop’lir-kit’n), 

puss-moth, Cerura bifida. 


ueensland poplar, 


A European 


Digitized by 


*poplexyt, n. An aphetic form of apoplexy. 
Poplexie shente not hire heed. 


oplin (pop’lin), ». j 
ie + Poranna, formerly papeline, 
obseure.] A fabric having a Si 
weft of wool heavier than l 
it a corded surface somewhat resembling that o. 


Double poplin, poplin in which both the silk warp an 
wool weft are very heavy, 


a light variety of poplin, sometimes also called single 
DAAR in Dabl D, and celebrated for its uniformly 
tine UG kat poplin, a very durable fabric in 
which, by th 
of the silk warp, an appearance somewhat resembling 
Terry velvet is obtained. 


litæi, poplitei (-i), [NL.. < L. poples (poplit-), 
the ham of the knee, the hock.] A flat trian- 
gular muscle at the back of the knee-joint, cov- 


ered by the gastrocnemius. It arises from the outer 
side of the external femoral condyle, and is inserted into 
the upper back part of the tibia. A 
creates (pop-li-té’al), a. [< poplitæus + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the ham, or back of the 
knee.—External popliteal nerve. Same as peroneal 
nerve(which see, under peroneal).—Popliteal aneurism, 
anturism of the popliteal artery.—Popliteal artery, the 
continuation of the femora) artery in the popliteal space, 
after passing through the foramen in the Anctor mag- 
nus. It divides, below the popliteal muscle, into the an- 
terior and posterior tibial arteries.—Popliteal aspect, 
the posterior aspect of the leg.— Popliteal bursa, burae 
beneath the heads of the gastrocnemius muscles, and 
sometimes others, in the popliteal space, often communi- 
cating with the knee-joint.— Popliteal glands, four or 


Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 21. 
[= Sp. populina, popelens, 

poplin; origin 
k warp and a 
the silk, which gives 


rep. It may be watered, brocaded, or pbn 


the heavy vical vee making pie 
corded appearance very prominent and the woven stu 
much stiffer and heavier than single poplin.— Irish pop- 


hrowing up to the surface alternate threads 


pon uee ue Popuveus | yp-li-té’us), n.; pl. pop- 
t 
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from or produced by the use of poppy-juice or 
opium; listless. 
The end of all—the poppied sleep. Swinburne, Nicet. 
poppingt,”. [ME. poppinge, poppynge ; verbal 
n. of pop?, v.: see pop?.] The act of smearing 
the face with white lead (ceruse). 
The aungelle saide it was but litelle meruaile though this 
lady, for her poppinge and peintynge, suffre this payne, 
Knight of La Tour Landry (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68, 
popping-crease (pop’ing-krés), x. In cricket, 
See crease}, 2. 
popple! (popl), v.7.; pret. and pp. poppled, ppr. 
poppling. [Dim. and freq. of pop!.] 1. To 
flow; rush; foam; bubble. 


And on the stany’s owt thar harnys [he] dang, 
Quhil brayn and eyn and blude al poplit owt. 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, I. 167, 
His brains came poppling out like water. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 226. (Davics.) 
2. Tobobormove up and down: said of a flost- 
ing object. 
popple! (pop’l), n. [< popplel, v.] A ripple. 
popple? (popl), n. [< ME. popul-(tre) = MLG. 
poppele, Ronpoleone, popplione, LG. poppele, 
poppelo = MHG. popel, papel, G. poppel, pap- 
pel = Sw. Dan. poppel = OF. *pople, peuple, 
pouple, pouble, pible = Sp. pobo, chopo = Pg. 
choupo, chopo = It. pioppo, pioppa, < L. popu- 
lus, à poplar; perhaps for *palpulus, < y palp in 
penitare, tremble.] Same as poplar. [Prov. 
ng. and U. §.] 
Pople? (pop’l), n. The ecorn-cockle, Lychnis 
Githago. [Proy. Eng.] 


five lymphatic glands surrounding the popliteal artery. POPPY (pop’i), n.; pl. poppies (-iz). [< ME. 
—Popliteal ligament, the posterior ligament of the popy, e AS. ‘popig, papig = F. pavot, Norm. 


eoe ea 

e sion of the great sciatic, passi: 
down the middle of the popliteal space to the ini tae 
der of the popliteus muscle, where it becomes the poste- 
rior tibial. It gives off muscular and articular branches 
and the external saphenous nerve. Also called internal 
popliteal nerve.—Popliteal notch, plane, etc. See the 
houns.—Popliteal region. Same as iteal space.— 
Popliteal space a lozenge-shaped space at the back of 
the knee, bounded above by the hamstring-muscles, below 


See line?.— Popliteal 


papi = Pr. paver, papaver = Sp. ababol, corn- 
poppy, amapola, poppy, corn-poppy, = Pg. pa- 

voula = It. papavero, < L. papaver, poppy. The 

r. word was pjxov; ef, meconium. The L. pa- 
paver suffered considerable change in passing 
into vernacular use in later languages. With 
poppy in the architectural sense, ef. F. poupée 
im same sense (whence E. poop2), appar. an ex- 
tended use of 


on it h e 
Poppy, Dendy UE y 
asa shrub i thems mee 
verace, 6 or 8 fect hi A 
1 to 3 inches broad, YW 
White poppy, Se 
Poppy-bee (pop’i-he), , 
Inthocopa papaveris, whi = 
with the petals of Pop S 
holsterer-bee, PRE: 
Poppycock (pop’i-kok) n 
dim, form, + cock, in va 
tempt.] Trivial talk 
bish. 5 


3} nonse 
+S. vulgarism, 5 


poppy-head (pop’i-head 
ve woodwork ha a A 


decorati 


Poppy-head.— 


3 
Choir-stalls of Lincoln Cathedral, Erg 


aon Pars «ng 
ague addition Hf 


land. 


poplar-lutestring Aso popit Seo cut 
5 TOOR i £ =- pee cut Sp ~. 
= poplar-lutestring (pop’Iiir-lit’string), n. A Horano CBTA eko 6. Small bice 2 One of Sever; 
SBritish'moth, Cymatophora or. \ geo- of wood upon a boat's gunwale, to support the See Ot the Papa Plants p 
poplar-spinner (pop‘liir-spin’ér), i. A gT rowlocks and washstrake, Dy. sal arch., sng racea Ong. 

‘id moth, Biston ursaria, whose larva defo- T % 5 F PY. See def, 1 ne ag 8 t 
metrid moth, Biste BAIA, WHOSC poppet-head (pop et-hed), n. 1. The adjust- ~Corn-poppy Californ? Ppy-j,, Lhe te! ot) 
liates poplars in the United States, soplar. able head of a lathe which supports the back corn-popp oss See dene Poppy 4 moe 
poplar-tree (pop’liir-tre), n, Ste as pepe or dend-conter.— 2. In mining, the pulley-frame here Horn-popt Popup Heli Bi by 
opet  Sauirre hir: hates lar or head-gear over a shaft, supporting the pul- clasping tect the poppet, Borneh cilitah??, fa LA 
popler!}, n. An obsolete form of popit vs over Which the ropes used in winding from the Jabes and solje mily, GyOppy the gies 

2 ls elere. a bird; glossed leys ¢ A 5 long curyed itary yopo luein Yr à sylta, 
popler*t,”. [ME., a 30.0% I. Halliwell, pm or hoisting pass. Also called pulley-frame, PvP. — Ty ng- aaa horn, tk Ow ft was e: 
By Be ae A is that of the shaft-tackle, head-gear, head-stocks, and pit-head 2 R a sce Uode; to tang 
D an a a L. ty 
shoveler duck.) frame. RO Gi Same as f ica at Men te 
Popelere, byrd (or sehovelerd, intra) P are p. 408. poppet-valve (pop‘et-valv), n. Sameas puppet- {i's 4 Prip. a 
Promph, LANG Ds valve. T yar 9 0 Y, now y Poppy 
z ta A ʻi -ed2 ; ; 5 veo Wide Dy, 
ez), n.; pl. poplites (li-tëz). [1] poppied (popid), a. [< poppy + -ed?.] 1. Pro- and yisi 8 White. soda the tow, are 46) at 
poples wre PT ie the. nee; the poplitea aa or covered or grown over with poppies; der. L— geara il © Dep, 7 Pe renda te ve 
Rene: mingled with poppies: as, poppied fields; “pop- [orey-— Spa Mine seaside por Req Doyen 
RRAOE: pied corn,” Keats, Endymion, i.—2. Resulting produeed 1922 called op 20y yoIs Saa. 


by the inner and outer heads of the trocnemius; 
pan » Also called popliteal interval. —-Popliteal hurjana 
surface of the femur between the supracondylar lines. 
the tendons of the muscles form- 


ale than architecturalort 
ally, such & finial a 


top of the end of a bench or @ Day plant of 


poupée, the bunch of flax on a 


distaff, hence a distaff, also a crown-graft, par- 
ticular uses of poupée, 


adoll, rag-baby: see pup- 


popliteal 5; 3 
{naccommpanying thease. pel.) 1. Aplantof the genus Papaver. The pop- sop imalo) a. Any DWP 
; {w comites of the tibial arteries, A pies are showy herbs, poppy-mallow (p p. f the mallow family: * 
’ oral vein. in the New World the genus Callirrhoé, © ike flowers: Varios sp 
lural of poples. cultivated chiefly in named from the poppy-like lowo the C iante 
tens, n. See oplitæus. gardens, and wild or cies are beautiful in cultivations ith stems spre ing 
R cultivated in the Old. Spata, the purple poppy-mallow, ; rer 
oplitique, n., The opium-poppy, the ground. : a fixed oil express 
he knee.] Of P. somniferum, is of © il (popʻi-oil), n, 1, Am A pe pureci 
oples; popliteal. importance as the POPPY: evs of the opium-poPPY yje fan, l 
< popl + -erl source of opium and from the seeds of 8 and an agree js usd i 
3 4 T ApyIeNin e n ita Oe golden -yena an illuminating Chat produce y 
oe sels rain ot serves gaara ae Se 
ee POPPY- cay: Trance are used to adulterats a medium ih iyi 
manu seed.) Bits cap prone ading artists’ colors; and a ot ined, e ir 
SEE eea used 2, À limpid light-yellon Mexican yell is 
as a sedative, and in Tudia, from the Benes readily, pmedited wit 
as an anodyne appli- POPPY ended ss Jubricating, ‘il jittle u 
cation. The opium- recommen erties. — 3: Horned pol ihe 
poppy is a glaucous medicinal proper A as of the po see ad 
plant, with wavy obtained from the $07 1), 1- m) oper 
clasping ayes The Di ppy-see pop Bae py- ml 
tals and seeds vary «avr of the i 
Feat The varie- poppy; ee ale mO -lock ors 
Poppy (Pa paver somniferum). ty chiefly cultivated ojl. Same n me as Pop awn bro F 
4, the upper part of the stem with the 1! India and Persia pops (pops), ™, hop), '! en, OF 
flower; 6, the lower part of the plant: = has white petals and “shop (pop SLOP”, popila nt 
the fruit. Beant hite seede that in Petang a . J z Pe) l 
Asia Minor purple Dia R 74-188); y 
peal want dark seeds; they are called respectively white populace er a 
sae ferry. The common red poppy, corn-poppy, or populas = p é 
Buren eee Rhœas, abounding in central and southern laca populacho, 
Tes pe and western Asia. The petals aredeep-red or scar- ‘(9% 4 n people, tl 
Tague iN eye, or when doubled varying in color. The COMMON P “accio. 
Venta PY, P. dubium, has smaller flowers of a tive suffix eop! 
Po the ee elongated. The Oriental Poppy: L. populus: P vulgar 
dunele, and is the mont ene Been ONA ERS poner all persons 1O fession 
: 3 di 5 
Nowe pony seede in grounde is goode to throwe. education, , oF P 


Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p- 81- 


ce 

opula TA 

d shouted all day before the 
otet * A 

alae ese Nogent amen 


Populace 
ly of those 
on; it is, 
. Mob 
jotous as- 
by discontent or 
a contemptuous 
ered as confused 
f feeling to make 


el asses, consid 
5 strength oF unity ©! 
ngerons ‘king class which, raw 
z e working class ich, ra 

} sily of in half-hidden amidst its 
iong w issuing from its hiding- 
saven-Dorn privilege of 
plex us by march- 
wling what it 
st residuum we 
of Populace. 
and Anarchy, iii. 
regular ar! y; but 

regular, then a regular army ; 
at first An I eR he mere blind strument 
gna sal fop ats progress the Mies, Works, LL. 223. 

at » that rejoice 

ti il rabble that rejoice | oyo, 
pollow E tears near my decp-fet groans. 
ee any tears cas Shak., 2 Hen. V i; tk 
[< populace, irreg. 
The populace or 
Decay of Christian 


fie 

pe ve’ 
ficier 

gu yda 


rü-lã-5i), 

pop'ŭ-lã-51), 7 
o mois in -acy.] 
Je; the rabble. 


jely. , (=D. populair = G. po- 
popular (POF = popula Dan. populær, 
pilar, PON ire = Sp. Pg. popular Lt; populare ; 
re= | beet 
CPO L. popularis, of the people, belong- 
glare, Sof the same people or country 
F 
a fellow-country man ), agrecable to 
popular, attached or devoted to 
democratic, ete., < populus, the peo- 
u] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
cople; constituted by or depending on the 
ople, especially the common people: as, the 
popular voice; popular elections; popular gov- 
emuent. 
Antinous, by my shame observe ; 
What a close witchcraft popular applause is. 
Beau, and Fl., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 

9, Suitable to or intended for common people; 
easy to be comprehended ; not technical or ab- 
aruse; plain; familiar: as, a popular treatise 
astronomy. 
Homilies are plain and popular instructions. 
Hooker, Eccles. 


p] 


Polity. 
“Piers Ploughman” is the best example T know of what 
kallal popular poetry—of compositions, that is, which 
ctaln all the simpler elements of poetry, but still in solu- 
thn, not crystallized around any thread of artistic purpose. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 
8, Enjoying the favor of the people; pleasing 
to people in general: as, a popular preacher; 
a popular war or peace. 


Tn thelr sermon 

S s they were apt to enlarge on the state 
emresent time, and to preach against the sins of princes 
“courts, a topic that naturally makes men popular. 


Bp. Burnet. 
ee iiny make himself very popular, however, 
| wat, witout eet appealing to the passion of the mo- 
h aving anything in hi at she 3 

| Sewobie whim which Ty anei him that shall outlast 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 117. 
Iles aaa obtaining the favor of the peo- 
tivities, le vulgar; of demagogie pro- 


Divers we 
te of opinii “ai 
Te popul pinion that he [Caius Gracchus) was 
i aid favour ghee ees of the common Regeln ead 
indeed he wad clean eon oaet had been before him. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 690. (Trench.) 


ailing am i 
Carey oe the people; epidemic. 
he world’, r 
Within the tre ae disease, 
E. istemper'd 


4l; Desitou 


that reigns 

heart and franti i 

aS ‘antic brains 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 8. 


Di 
Or art me; art thou officer? 
ao na popular? 
tak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 38. 
< (Vulgar, U. S.J 3 
++ ~~ “Poplar as a hen with 
U action, i nee Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int, 
he peiton at an action fora penalty given by 
PY, mn U.S) 10 sues for the same.— Popular 
Et Slavery (ot the theory ths i 
ny sholo ry that the right to 
hat tert exist in a territory rested 
SAN ys and not with Congress. 
F Tea y Democrats during the 
“sana “ge champion was Douglas. 
eal, Sg er sovereignty,” with which 
| om tisatio . Favorite, current, pre- 
; ts 2, Popularis 
s guilty 
ad? 


e, ete. See populari- 


) n. [=F m 
=F. popularite 
\ Donte: Ddopularidade = It. 


iteit = Sw. Dan. popu- 
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laritet, < L, popularita(t-)s, a being of the same 
country, also a courting of popular favor, 
popular bearing, < popularis, of the people: see 
popular.) 1. Popular character or quality; 
favor in the eyes of the people; acceptance or 
acceptability among the people; the fact of be- 
ing favored by or of having the approbation of 
the people: as, the popularity of a measure; 
the popularity of a public officer; the populari- 
ty of a book or of a preacher. 

The best temper of minds desi 
honour; the lighter, popularity and applause; the more 
depraved, subjection and tyranny. Bacon. 
2+. That which catches public favor; anything 


suited to the vulgar fancy; a piece of claptrap. populicide (pop’t-li-sid) 


Popularities . . . which sway the ordinary jadgement. 

Bacon. 

3+. A desire to obtain favor with the people; a 
currying of favor with the people. 

Harold, lifted up in mind, and forgetting now his former 
shows of popularity, defrauded his soldiers their due and 
well-deserved share of the spoils. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
4}. Vulgarity; commonness. 

This gallant, labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a 
habit of affectation ten thousand times hatefuler than the 
former. B. Jonson. 

popularization (pop’w-liir- shon) %. [= 
F. popularisation; < popularize + -ation.] The 
act of making popular; adaptation to popular 
needs or capacities: as, the popularization of 
science. Also spelled popularisation. 

popularize (pop’i-liriz), v. 4.5 pret. and pp. 
popularized, ppr. Po, ing. [= F. popu- 


pula 
lariser = Sp. popularizar = Pg. popularisar ; as 
popular + -ize.| To make popular; treat in a 
popular manner, or so as to be generally intel- 
ligible to common people; spread among the 
people. Also spelled popularise. 
The popularizing of religious teaching. Milman. 
popularizer (pop’a r), na. One who pop- 
ularizes, or treats scientific or abstruse subjects 
inapopular manner. Also spelled populuriser. 
Athenæum. 
popularly (pop’i-lir-li), adv. 1. In a popular 
manner; so as to please the populace. 
Why then should J, encouraging the bad, 
Turn rebel and run popularly mad? 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 336. 
2. Among the people at large; currently; com- 
monly; prevalently 
popularness (pop'ŭ nes), 2. 
being popular; popularity. 
Meretricious popularness in literature. Coleridge. 
populate (pop’w-lat), v.; pret. and pp. populated, 
ppr. populating. [< ML. populatus, pp. of po- 
pulare (> It. popolare), people, populate, ¢ L. 
populus, people: see people, t., and cf. people, 
v. Cf. L. populari, populare, devastate, lay 
waste: see depopulate.] I. trans. To furnish 
with inhabitants, either by natural increase or 
by immigration or colonization; people. 
TI. intrans. To breed; propagate; increase 
innumber. 
Great shoals of people which go on to populate. 
Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things. 
populate (pop’i-lat), a. [= It. popolato, popu- 
lato; < ML. populatus, pp. of populare, popu- 
late: see populate, v.] Populated; populous. 


The countrie of Caldea, the situation whereot is vnder 
the fourth Climate, the Region after the floud first inhab- 


ited and populate. st 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p- 376. 
A prince . . . inthe prime of his years, owner of the en- 


tire isle of Britain, enjoying Treland populate and quiet. 


The state of 


‘acon, Notes of 2 Speech on Spain. 
population (pop-i-la’shon), n. [= F. popula- 


Sp. populacion, poblacion = Pg. popula- 
ção = It. popolazione, < ML. populatio(n-), popu- 
lation (LL. 2 people, multitude), < populare, pp. 
populatus, people: see populate.) 1. The act 
or process cf populating or peopling: as, the 
rapid population of the country still continues. 

The first radical impact of the principle of population, 
working in harmony with the repellent forces of savagery, 
tends to the speediest possible diffusion of population 
throughout the most accessible parts of the habitable 
world. Amer. Anthropologist, 1. 17. 
2. The whole number of people or inhabitants 
in a country, county, city, or other locality: 
as, the population has increased 20,000 in four 
years; also, a part of the inhabitants in any 
way distinguished from the rest: as, the Ger- 
man population of New York. 

A country may have 2 great population and yet not be 
populous. Tooke. 

In countries of the 


been reached, armed wii 
ernment, purest justice, 


tion = 


hen civilization which has yet 
the resources of the best gov- 
truest morality, soundest econ- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 


eee 


th good name and true populator (pop’t-la-tor), n. 


populin (pop’i-lin), n. 


on, H: 


Populus 


omy, and most fruit t" Q 
the greatest PARE”, eip ir EA the | inte of 
population revolve more and more within the sphere of 
man’s material, mental, and moral freedom, 

Amer, Anthropologist, I. l. 
3. The state of a locality with regard to the 
number of its inhabitants; populousnesa. 

Neither is the population tobe re 

for a smaller Ps ease if phe pattie Mies 
wear out an estate sooner than a greater number that live 
low and gather more. Bacan, Seditions and Troubles, 
[= It. popolatore, 
< ML. populator, one who peoples, < populare, 
pp. populatus: see people and populate.) One 
who or that which populates or peoples. 
n. (=F. populicide ; 
< L. populus, people, + cedere, kill.) Slangh- 
ter of the people. Leleetic Rev. [Rare.] (Imp. 
Dict.) 


[= F. populine; < L. 
populus, poplar, + -in®.] A erystallizable sub- 
stance (CogHo20g) found in the bark, root, and 
leaves of the aspen, Populus Tremula, along 
with salicin. It forms delicate white needles, 
which have a sweet taste like that of licorice. 

populinate (pop’i-lin-at), v. t. [< populin + 
-ate2.) To impregnate with populin, as lard, 
to prevent a tendency to rancidity. U.S. Dis- 
pensatory, p. 1489. 

populosityt (pop-ii-los’i-ti), n. [= F. populo- 
sité, < LL. populosita(t-)s, < L. populosus, popu- 
lous: see populous.) Populousness. 

The length of men’s lives conduced unto the populosity 
of their kind. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 6, 
populous (pop’a-lus), a. [< F. populeur = Sp. 
Pg. populoso = It. populoso, popoloso, < L, popu- 
losus, full of people, populous, < populus, peo- 
ple: see people.]} 1. Full of people; contain- 
ing many inhabitants in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the country. 
You will finde it a populous towne, and well inhabited. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 9. 
They passed not farre frome an other Ilande which the 
captyues sayde to bee verye peopulous, and replenyshed 
with all thynges necessarie for the life of man. 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed, 
{Arber, p. 69). 
I was in the midst of a populous but unknown city. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L 194. 
2}. Numerous; multitudinous. 


Yt was shewed hym that Kynge Rycharde was at hande 

wyth a stronge powre and a populous armye. 
Hall, Rich. IIL, fol. 29, a., quoted in Wright's Bible 
{Wordbook. 
The dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 50. 
3t. Pleasing or acceptable to the people; pop- 
ular. 

HeT plead for 
Has power to make your beauty populous. 
Webster, Appius and Virginia, il. 1. 
4t. Suited to the populace; coarse; vulgar. 
It should have been some fine confection, 
That might have given the broth some dainty taste: 
This powder was too gross and populous. 
Arden of Feversham, i. 3. 
populously (pop'ū-lus-li), adv. In a populous 
manner; with many inhabitants in proportion 
to the extent of the country. 
populousness (pop’u-lus-nes), n. The state of 
being populous, or of having many inhabitants 
in proportion to extent of territory. 

To prove, therefore, or account for that superior popu- 
lousness of antiquity which is commonly sup by the 
imaginary youth or vigour of the world will scarcely be 
admitted by any just reasoner. Hume, Essays, ii. 11. 


Populus (pop'ū-lus);,n. [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. populus, poplar: see popple?, poplar.) 
genus of dicotyledonous trees of the order Sali- 
cinez, including the poplar and aspen, having 
diœcious flowers in catkins without floral en- 
velops, and distinguished from Sulis, the willow 
by the numerous ovules, obliquely len, thened 
and cup-shaped disks, broad and toothed bracts, 
loosely flowered and generally peudulous cat- 
kins, and broad leaves. The 18speciesare all natives — 


of the northern Hemisphere: ‘They are trees with 

or sometimes cylindrical branches, scaly resinous 3 

coated externally with varnish before opening, and catkins 

appearing before the leaves, which are alternate and sle 
er-petioled, feather-veined and three-nerved, 

entire and triangular, often toothed or lol 

cies presenta very characteristic appearance w! 

er, from the long drooping catkins and their 

and white-fringed scales. The fertile catkins 

innumerable seeds, each enveloped in wh: 

which fill the air about the trees in May, 

small drifts like snow; hence the name: 

is in use for several American species, P. 

rope and P. tremuloides of Amı 

markable for the tremulous mot 

the vertical flattening 
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Populus 


è w asp (under asp), aspen, auld wives’ 

ANEO and A gA Oia species, see 
poplar, the general namo of the genus, 

popweed (pop’wed), n. The commor 
wort. See Utricularia. 

T stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the anpa links of 
the pop-weed, and the world was green and gliddery, anc 
1 durst not look penta ma laine TArnn DnA; vil 

[Said to be Algonkin, & fuller 
The round hard clam, or guat- 
lso poguanhock, See 


lain, the greater part of which 


noreelain, and Imari porce j ‘ 
È See Mizen porcelain, 


R ade at the town o! 
Berlin porcelain, porcelain made at Berlin, Prussi: 
pecially a hard-paste porcelain made at the royal 
(founded by a private person in 1750, and bought by Fred- 
trick the Great thirteen years later). This ware has been 
made down to the p nt day. ‘The mark has usually 
been a scepter in blue under the glaze, to which has been 
added K. P. M., for Konigl. Por: in Manufaktur; but 
the recent producti are marked with a circular sei] 
having the above German words in full around the rim 
and the royal eagle in ais wie mpu to which this 

rare is put are extremely varied, and decoration of every 
Mints Peen tried in it, and generally with success, Lithe. 
sort ha il : 0 

ane belongs to it, as well as a curious manufacture 
Ped porcelain-lace, which is added to decorative figures 
and is produced b < xtra or ce rone in the 
orcelain-slip, and then firing, by which the threads are 
nestrayed and the paren Aas pi panoni of porce. 

ain.— Bone porcelain. Sce bonel.— Bow porcelain, í 

ean orga made at Stratford-le-Bow, n Ton 

don, generally decorated by figures in relief and in iting 
of thesimplest character, Itis the earliest English porce- 
lain, A frequent decoration is whatis called the hawthorn 
pattern (thorny branches covered with blossoms, frequent- 
ly in slight relief). A frequent mark of Bow china is a 
bent bow with on arrow on fo string. — Brandenburg 
orcelain, porcelain made at a factory near Branden- 
ae between 1713 and 1719. The founder of the factory 
appears to have been a proneman from AAN A Bris- 
1 porcelain, porcelain made at Bristol in England, 

Socal a ware made in the eighteenth C NON 
the Cornwall china-stone, and directed by a potter named 

Champion, who bought Pe WOrthy E interest. See 
Cookworthy poreelain.—Budweis porcelain, a hard 
paste porcelain made at Budweis in Bohemia in mod- 
ern times.— Burslem porcelain a name given to some 
of the finer aces made at the first Enevenrcod factory 
in Burslem. They are not strictly porcelain in any sen 
but are described by Wedgwood, in catalogues, ete., 

“fine porcelain pigne dae like, whence probably 
the term came to be used.— Caen porcelain, por 
made at Caen in Normandy, especially a hard-paste ware 
made during the early years of the French revolution, 
and commonly marked with the word Caen in full. i 
extremely rare, the manufacture having lasted but a few 
years.— Capodimonte porcelain, porcelain made at ¢ 
podimonte, a suburb of Naples, especially that of the rey: 
factory, which was continued through the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The most celebrated variety is 
that which is decorated with figures in high relief, not very 
finely modeled, but decorative in their disposition, aud 
then touched with red applied in the pointillé manner to 
the less prominent parts of the relief, as if with the inten- 
tion es a flesh-like warmth to the shadows.— Cast 
porcelain, a semi-transparent or milky-white glass made 
of silica and cryolite with oxid of zinc. Also called mil- 
Oi ae eee Heredan eryorite glass, and hot-cast porcelain, 
— Chantilly porcelain, porcelain madeat Chantilly, near 
Paris. Especially —(a) A soft-paste porcelain made under 
the patronage of the Prince de Condé from 1725, the mark 
of which was a hunting-horn in blue under the glaze. The 
glaze of this porcelain was made opaque by tin, so as to be 
practically a thin coat of enamel. A design cons ng of 
small detached flowers painted in blue became very popu- 
lar, and was known as the Chantilly sprig pattern. (b) A 
hard-paste porcelain made in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. (c) See Petit porcelain.— Chelsea porce- 
lain, a porcelain made at Chelsea in England, especially 
a soft-paste ] orcelain made from 1725, the most admired 
of the old English porcelains.— Chemical porcelain 2 
fine porcelain nearly completely vitrified, so as to be 
arosat an opaque glass, made at the works of Granger & 

o. at Worcester, England, about 1860.—Cookworthy 
porcelain, porcelain made at Plymouth, England, from 
about 1755, by W. Cookworthy, who discovered the Cornish 
clay (see eima stone (V)) independently of Chaffers, This 
ane n amportan soi the Emaout porcelain manu- 

x; -—vopennagen porcelain, porcelain made at 
Copenhagen. Especially —(a) A hard-paste porcelain made 
le 1760 for a few years, and from 1772, soon after which 
eae taken up by the government. ‘Lhe well-known 
San tin three waying or rippling lines supposed to repre- 
whieh eee es ine pa (b) A modern porcelain, of 
miata atatantien, a nown is unglazed works of art, 

a and groups. Thorwaldsen’s works, es- 
pecially, have been copied in this ware.— Crown Derby 
Porcelain, a variety of Derby porcelain, bearing a royal 
so a as a distinguishing mark. In some cases a D 
with AOR Sometimes the monogram D. K., or D 
M r ndrew’s cross, this mark being sometimes 
Dee Sometimes in violet, and sometimes impressed.— 
Derb 7 croni Porcelain, a modern porcelain made at 
Borne a Ta kanon of the old Crown Derby ware and also 
AG eee aa The mark adopted by the company is 

pi DD; surmounted by acrown.— Derby porce- 
Bott? poreo ain made at Derby in England, especially a 
ERA porcelain made from 1751. The ware is very 
liancy. ey ? aud some of the colors are of unusual bril- 

a aes auy the blue. One of the specialties of the 

ric is the unglazed biscuit-ware, of which fig- 


n bladder- 


poquathock, n. 
form of quahaug.] 
hang, Venus mercenaria. A 
sequannock, 

por-. [L. po } 
origin, ultimately a form of pro-. 
portend, portent, ete. i TeX 

poraillet, n. [ME.,¢ OF. povraille, poor peop ei 
povre, poor: see poor.] The poor; poor people. 
For the parisch prest and the pardonere parten the siluer, 


i í the parisch shold haue gif thei nere. 
Bee ; Piers Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 82. 


It is not honest, it may not avannce, 
For to delen with no swich poraile, me 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T., 1. 247. 
Al bo it the porayll and needy people drewe vnto hym, 
Å were paren of yt ille. #abyan, Chron., L, an. 1550. 
poral (põ'ral), a. [< pore? + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the pores of the body. 

Giving only of our waste; . . . by form of perspiration, 

radiation, if you like; unconscious poral bountifulness, 
G. Meredith, The Egoist, xiv. 

& Sai for *nor 
porbeagle (por’be’gl), n. [Said to be for *pore- 
beagle, < F. pore, hog, + i beagle (applied to 
several sharks). Cf. porpoise.]_ Any shark of 
the family Lamnida, and especially of the ge- 
nus Lanna; a kind of tope or mackerel-shar 
The name originally applied to 4. cornubica, a British sp 
cies occurring also in the North Atlantic at large, and also 
known as the Beaumaris shark, It is a large fierce shark, 
of a gray color. Species of Zsurus are mackerel-sharks to 
which the name also applies, as 7. glaucus or J. oxyrhyn- 
chus of the Atlantic. See cut under mackerel-shark, 


porcate (por’kat), a. [< L. as if “porcatus, < 
porca, a ridge between two furrows: see fur- 
row.] Ridged; formed in ridges; specifically, 
in entom., marked by longitudinal deep furrows 
separated from one another by narrow ridges. 
porcated (por’ki-ted), a. [< porcate + -cd1.] 
Same as porcate. 
porcelain! (pérs’lin or pors’lan), n. and a. 
[Formerly also porcelan, porcelane, also irreg. 
purslaine, purslane, purslen (by confusion wit 
purslane}, which was also written porcelain); 
=D. porselein = G. porzellan, porcellan = Dan. 
porcellen = Sw. porslin, < OF. porcellaine, pource- 
aine, porchelaine, porcelaine, porcelain, china, 
chinaware, also the purple-fish, the Venus- 
° shell, F. porcelaine, porcelain, china, cowry, 
Sea-snail, = Sp. porcelana = Pg. porcellana, 
porcelana, porcelain, < It. porcellana, porcelain 
(so called because its finely polished surface 
was compared with that of the Venus-shell), 
also the purple-fish, the Venus-shell, so called 
because the curved shape of the upper surface 
resembles the curve of a pig’s back, < porcella 
a little pig, a pig, dim. of porco, m., porca, f. a 
hog, pig: see pork.] I. n. A ceramic ware hay- 
ing a translucent body, and when glazed (see 
biscuit, 3) a translucent glaze also. tis of vari 
kinds: (a) Hard-paste (or natural) porcelain, of which th 
principal material is a peculiar ane commonly known as 
kaolin, with which is combined so: us material (i; 
China, pami 3 atSè Bana Sin 
sand, and sometimes ted and ground flints). 
silicious ingredient 


ph: 


m: see pro] A prefix of Latin 
i ae p Tt occurs in 


ted imitation of the 
nd Japan. Sand, ni- 


e po ures and groups were made for the decoration of the 
170), we i this is unmatched by any recent wares, the Parian 
estot PA grenerilly inferior toit. Àn old mark of Derby ware 


and the name of the e i : 
potter Bloor, with the word 

Sea 4 crown has been used since 1830.— Dresden 
Ey of Melase hard-paste porcelain made at the royal fac- 
the year en, near Dresden in Saxony, beginning with 
year 1707. This was the first hard-paste porcelain 


most E, wares are 
tape ates, ae someting: 
ler of the Euro; 
ut the distinction between 
L x or 


orcelain haying a made in Europe, and the manufacture has continued to 
ieee : ee ae day, including pieces for decoration, for uses 
century, lief and i nd and decoration of every yariety, both in re- 
brilliant] n color and gola: The small figures and groups, 

and she yone and especially those in which shepherds 

'Pherdesses are represented, have been especially 


popular for many years. A 
he common name for the old 
ine pea is vieuz Saxe. The best-known mark of 
marks Feed is two swords crossed, but anumber of Oriental 
are sent out eee, imitated on certain pieces. Pieces that 
by a cut or from the royal factory white can be known 
the mark; aud teh Saenen the two swords which form 
outside. ‘Co; ch pieces, if decorated, have been decorated 
~ “omipire Sevres porcelain.—Egg-shell porce- 


in decor 
at variety, and dec 
small paintings ot 
eof the fine 
Japan, Hiz 


n, Hizen 


Porcelain, Sang 
Made į 
often known u 
port whence it ; 
Tizen or Imari 
with red and g 
thegreen formi ; 
EAA brou sht l 
enth and ej ent poeh 
of abe, until the osn th 
< APpanese cerami, i 
fast porcelain. EE 
as See hybrid. a 
juli Posted from the seaport elain 
lain See imperidi tee Impen 
d white wit 


Under wa 


y q posed of el 
aving pecu 
í glaze,— i 
tocertain vasesof Chincuan- 
marked with one or oth 
of the Chinese magis 
the emblem of talent or 
stone,and a group of writ 
lain, porcelain made 
Haute-Vienne, France 
lain made from 1773. 
from 177! 
st. Yrieix 
cially brilliant and tra 
used. 7 
Stott antceramic product 
ja - 
stoft. lai DA > ) 
folk, from 1757 to 1804, especially a hee Init 
one of the most admired. 
i # 1e pieces were 
pices id are remarkable fen Mel Dally for an 
oonss ommon detail.— Lun 
paste porcelain made at Tanevie 1 porcelan ast 
iamous for the statuettes and groups in biscuit aie 
the ` lief maker was Paul Louis CyMé. The paste of thes 
seems toh been gradually improved by Cyflé orother 
trom the original terre-de-Lorraine,and the improved paste 


ee 


was called påte marbre, The name Cyiilé is i 
marked on th pieces.— Mandarin TOE 


mandarin. —May-flower porcelain. See May,jlorer— 
Medici porcelain, a onat ceramic ane or 
in ornear Florence, under the Medicean grand dukes,inthe 
sixteenth century. Pieces of this ware are of great rarity, 
‘The mark is sometimes the balls (palloni) of the Medici 
and sometimes a rude picture of the dome of the Cathe 
of Florenc Meissen-Saxony porcelain, the name 
more prop given to the Dresden porcelain.— Nankin 
porcelain. Same as blue china (which see, under china). 
-Natural soft-paste porcelain, a name given by ML 
Brogniard, chief of the Sevres works for many years W 
those soft-paste porcelains which haye clay for their 
basis, and therefore are properly ceramic Mngt: 


porcelain. Sce Parian.—Petit porce: pree 
KAE from 1834 at Paris by a potter named Jacob nt 
are is of remarkable 


and of late years at Chantilly. ‘This ware [s Orren 
excellence, and the pieces of original design are tP iter 
in the development of ceramic decoration ; | ef Dalen 
number of the present products are imital Pat cee 
and other celebrated wares.— Porce: an Por ghd 
jasper, 2.— Réaumur’s porcelain, ani iy, diterlig 
production of the eminent scientist R aun HY strictly 
from all porcelains properly so called, andy pas ben 
a soft-paste porcelain, but rather 9 AEE it opaa? 
exposed to a long-continued heat, wit { called by 
a of a milky white. This subs a So impo 
Germans milch-glass. celain int K 
r = porce: iant red & 
FEA Rens large auto S brillia 
are used, Plates and dis a W ee back plates, te 
cred with this enamel are ca stale 
rose porcelain is to be airi 
the so-called roso family orja 
celain. 5ee AET 
TA made at Sèy reel 
(a) A soft-paste porcelain ved from Vin 
year the manufacture was? Oeil 
celebrated colors wee ue ra dil 
dour (more comm yo 


jewel hes! 
addition of jew els, and fin 


sixty years De 
paste porcelain, now E hard -pas 
one advantage ovr one paste, & jn m3 
tion of the color t celain 


va 
(b) A hard- recovery 


France. 
late years than Acur) 
tion | the Diang shows wpap though! io i 
the painting shows ay be te f } 
the esti w hatey er moia 
ateness an 
the kings of th old rossin 
L L, front to front, seit 
in the space 50 ine! 


re, a dou 
manufacture, 
der th 
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L. P., and often the name porcelain-paper (pors’lin-pa’pér), n. A glazed 
French paper, plain, gilt, painted, or figured. 

ince DOrcelanaceous (por’se-l4-na’shius), a. [< 
porcelain’ (porcellan) + -aceous.| Same as 
porcelanous. 

porcelane (por’se-lin), n. [ Sp. porcelana 
= Pg. porcellana, porcelana, < It. porcellana, 


y 


lempire, 
3 56, 57 


t 


{5 60 
3 a grinding: 
Paris or a 


ner a py a potter named Solon; Venus-shell, porcelain: see porcelain!.] The 
rates fi y velief by layers or sy-cowry, Cypra : 

od in low re y 5 money-cowry, Cypræa moneta. 

jecorated in nother, producing y Y; “Y 


upon @ A 
aean according as the 


k.— Swansea porcelain, 
{ 


The cow 
chamgos, z 
used in the East Indies as small money. 


hells, which, under one name or another— 
abis, bouges, porcelanes, ctc.—have long been 


more t 814 till 1520, when 
s ansen from abont ae itele po Jain Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, p. 24. 
i o Coa n iefly alf f a Sate 
cel removed to rg gevoted chiefly to del and porcelane, porcellane (por’se-lin), a. [< 
PE get factory © the quality of it was F 4 
pole ie, 8 the pague china; par ne fe most perfect porcelain! (porcellan).] Same as poreclanous. 
as Pag enlled POT Kod by some aio word Swansea, porcelaneous (por-se-la’né-us), a. [< porcelain! 
Fates ond itis raU in england. Th a j? | ne-us); 7 
fsrcllent or produce ih Fueient or with two tridents (porcellan) + -cous.] Same as porcelanous. 
pas combine os with the name of Hie tee porcelanian, porcellanian (pér-s o-la’ni-an), 
sent, and SOT ged a8 A mark. Ter ler Darapaste d [< porcelain ( porcellan) + -ian.| Porcela- 
imo beng, y which tho conil ot which it is nous; specifically, noting the porcelain-crabs. 
ibe Mnie Wate f js imitated. ad a TER Y 5 por Anec 
p ceal porcelain i paolin —that is to Say, t romam porcelanite, porcellanite (pôr'se-lā-nīit), n. 
ag an Imper et tances in combination wit ithefeld- {L F. porcellanite = Pg. porcelanite = It. por- 
pales op other sus” elain. — Worceste F E a nr 1 49 
frome sh ` eat Worcester in cellanile; as porcelain! (poreellan) + -ite?.] 
ato Jed the Worces Clay metamorphosed into a rock resembling 
jabs, Dy printing was used in this v porcelain or earthenware in texture and ap- 
tin comp”! 1 the aA also ins ee pearance. 
ery 2 r 2 Chinese, í ade R D 
nase are imitated from e potted quality of porcelanous, porcellanous (pôr'se-l3-nus), d. 
Hr decorative Hby the running of the color in firing, [< poreclain (porcellan) + -ous.] 1. Pertain- 
ie mue, oda mired The manufacture Ruro ing to or of the nature of porcelain.—2. Re- 
ws GIy joint-stock company. d he epithet a’ dates sembling porcelain in structure or appearance; 
ren xed to the POTET., on the occasion of a vi hard, smooth, and opaque-white, as the shell 
1188 when od this appellation upon it. Thepaste of a mollusk or the carapace of a crustacean. 
the factory, COM 1 composition, having little or no clay Among foraminifers, a type of test is distinguished as por- 
colanous from hyaline or vitreous; and the three-layered 
T but used a crescent, type of mollusk-shell, each layer composed of plates set 


on edge, is called porcelanous. 

porcellant, xn. anda. An obsolete form of porce- 
lainl, 

Porcellana (por-se-la/nii), n. [NL., < It. porcel- 
lana, porcelain: see porcelaini.] 1. The typi- 
cal genus of Porcellanidæ, founded by Lamarck 
in 1501. P. platycheles and P. longicornis are 
two European species of porcelain-crabs.— 2. 
A genus of porcelanous foraminifers. 

porcellanaceous (pér’se-li-na’shius), a. [< 
porcelain! (porcellan) + -aceous.] Same as 
porcelanous. 

porcellane, «a. See porcclane. 

porcellaneous (pér-se-la’né-us), a. [< porce- 
lain? (porcellan) + -cous.] Same as porcelanous. 
orcellanian, ¢. See porcelanian. 

5 [NL., < 
I 


l from Chi 
ting Chine 


k of Chamber- 
W. W. witha 


IL, a 
Jain: as, PO 
aname gi 
ae uniform or nearly uniform color 


porcelain or fine pottery such as white stoneware. 
in? 5 i | purs Je 
reelaint, n. An obsolete form of pur lane 


ree l 
iven to tile-work ir 


pôrs’lān-sğ-ment’), n. A ce- 


reelain-cement ( 5 ) . 
id tituted, for mending china- 


ment, variously cons 
ware or glassware, if 
poreelain-clay (pors‘lan-kla), n. ‘ 
jorcelain-color (pdrs’lin-kul’or), n. A pig- 
ment used for painting on porcelain. Such pig- 
nentsare either colored glasses reduced to powder, which, 
when fred or subjected to the action of heat, fuse upon 
the surface of the biscuit, or fluxes combined with me- 
tullic colors, usually oxids, 
porcelain-erab (pors’lin-krab), n. A crab of 
the genus Porcellana: so called from its shell, 
which is smooth and polished, as if made of 
poreslain, Several species are found on British coasts, 
ao m nteresting being the broad-clawed porcelain- 
a eielon ing its at from ingular flat 
or ch of which is almost as large as the whole 
nly See Poreeliana, i most as large as the whole 


Wreelain-gilding (pors‘lin-gil’ding), n. 


Kaolin. 


orcellanidæ (pôr-se-lan’i-dē), n. pl. 
-orcellana + -idæ.] 1. A family of short-tailed 
ten-footed crustaceans, typified by the genus 
Porcellana, so called from the smoothness and 
hardness of the shell; the poreelain-erabs. The 
antenne are very long, and the chele of great 
size.—2. Inconch.,a family of gastropods: com- 
monly called Marginellide. 

porcellanite, n. See porcelanite. 

porcellanous, «. See porcelanous, 

A porch (porch), n. [< ME. porche, < OF. porche, 


fit pigment used in decorating porcelain. It F. porche (also portique) = Pr. porge, porgue = 
muent Sod, quicksilver, and flux, thinned with oil Sp. pórtico, also (after F.) porche, a covered 


It. portico, porch, £ L. porticus, 
allery, < porta, door, gate: 
an exterior appendage 


When fired, the volatile ingredients are 
black magma assumes a dead-gold sur- 
be burnished to acquire the bright me- 

Other compounds give a bright me- 


walk, = Pg. 
porch, colonnade, g 
see port2.] 1. In arch., 


HMimed, and the 
which must 
is <byearance, 


ai burnished cape firing, but this is less durable i 
boreela ased, a. Seo porcelainized. $ 
WL Nace lan-ist), n. [< porcelainl + + 
an ae or collector of porcelain; B 
or of Sen on porcelains.—2, A deco- gy 


iy 


ainite (pôrs’lā 


ite 3 Anit), n. [< poreelainl + 
sade-nanie of certain kinds of fine 

epee: ete. 

rs‘lin-izd), a. [< porcelain? 

Baked like potters’ Piy. spe- 
+ hardened and altered, by con- 
so as to resemble 
earthenware: said of 
Stratified rock. Also 


] 


Sa: 


ee 


el 

Wreelai” 

Neelain; 

meee per (pdrs ‘lān-jas” pèr), n. See 

“lace (pò 

i; Pors ‘lin -las Ws 

n, "ador Doreelaint, n. See Berlin 

4 POrslan-uv/n), 7 i 

in bakin an-uv/n), n. The firing- 

nee of fires porcelain. Each oven is heated 
radially around its 


es convergis nse 
4 central opening in the 


te p 
i 
hich there d 


fttp liton 

flues 

tshi from the flrepla gases enter the oven. 
i 


ee NES ie On Se SB NT Wah eS ER Shae Cp SP 


faye 
tre the iy cted) thee ee (or mouths, as they are 


al a four fe es of the ovens, and open 


et above the floor. The 
nae ae an opening at its apex 
stered AN A number of these 

ut a central furnace called 


Enem Saha EA, 


os 


Porch.— South door of Gloucester Cathedral, England. 


to a building, forming a covered approach or 


trance, whether inclosed or uninelosed. 
church and cathedral porches are magnificent Bits is 


2. A covered walk, or portico; a stoa, 


porcine (por’sin), «. 


eGangotri 


porcupine 


estibule to a doorway; a covered way or en- 
Many 


ions and decoration. See also ent under caryat 
Tito a chareh-porch then they went, 
To stand out of the raine and wet. | 
Dutchess of Suffolka Calamity (Child's Ballads, VIT. 308). 
To the porch, belike with Jasmine bound 
Or woodbine wreaths. 
Wordarorth, Descriptive Sketches, 


And in a porche, bilt of square stones 
Full mightily enarched enuiron, 
Where the domes and ples [pleas] of the town 
Were executed, and lawes of the king, 
Lydgate, story of Thebes, fi. 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us, 
Shak., J. C., i 3, 147. 


3. A veranda. [Local, U.S.J]—4. Figurative- 
ly, the beginning or entrance. 
Cet. No age was spared, no sex. 
Cat. Nay, no degree. 
Cet. Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
yoh connected with and forming 
eat Jerusalem, minutely described 
Stoa Pacile, one of the pub- 


Solomon’s Porch, a 
a part of Herod's Temp! 
by Josephus.— The Porch, the 
lic porticos on the agora of ancient Athens, whither the 
Stoic philosopher Zeno resorted with his disciples. It was 
called the Painted Porch, from the pictures of Polygnotas 
and other eminent painters with which it was adorned. 
Hence, the Porch is equivalent to the school of the Stoica. 

(= F. porcine = Sp. Pg. 
It. porcino, < L. porcinus, of a hog, £ poreus, 
hog: see pork.) 1. In zodl., resembling or re- 
lated to swine; suilline: as, porcine characters 
or affinities. —2. Swinish; hoggish; piggish: 
applied to persons in derision or contempt. 

His large porcine cheeks, round, twinkling eyes, and 
thumbs habitually twirling, expressed a concentrated ef- 
fort not to get into trouble. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 

porcupigt (por’ki-pig), n. Same as porcupine. 

You would have thought him for to he 

Some Egyptian poreupig. 

Dragon of Wantley, 1. 84. (Percy's Reliques.) 
porcupiket, n. Same as porcupine. Holyoke. 
porcupine (por’kii-pim), n. [£ ME. porkepyn, 

also, then or later, reduced to porkpen, porpyn, 
porpin, porpint, porkpoint, porpoint, perpoint, 
porpoynte (simulating point), whence porpen- 
tine, purpentine; < OF. pore espin, porch espin, 
also pore Wespine, F. porte-espine (simulating 
porter, carry, as if ‘carry-spine’) (OF. also 
porc-espic, porc-espi, F. porc-épic (whence obs. 
E. porkespick, also porcupike, simulating pikel, 
and porcupig, simulating pig!) = Pr. porc-espi: 
simulating OF. espic, spike) Sp. puerco 
espin = Pg. porco espinho = It. porco spino 
(also porco spinoso, < ML. porcus spinosus), % 
porcupine, lit. ‘spine-hog,’< L. poreus, a hog, 
+ spina, ML. also spinus, a spine, thorn: see 
pork and spine. Cf. equiv. D. stekel-varken, 
stekelzwijn, G. stachelschwein, ‘thorn-hog’; Sw. 

pinsvin = Dan. pindsvin, ‘pin-hog.”]_ 1. A 

hystricomorphie rodent quadruped of the fam- 
ily Hystricidz, of which there are several gen- 
era and many species, representing two sub- 
families, the Hystricinze or Old World poreu- 
pines, which are all terrestrial and fossorial 
animals, and the Sphingurine or New World 
porcupines, more or less arboreal, and in some 
cases havinga prehensile tail. The spines or quills 
with which these animals are beset reach their highest 
development in species of Wystrix proper, as H. cristata, 


European Porcupine (Hystrix cristata). 


the common poreupine of southern Europe and northern 
Africa, Such may be a foot long; they are pret- 
tily variegated in color, and much u; for pen! 
Brush-tailed porcupines constitute the genus Atherur 
and inhabit the Malay region and Africa. The only N 
American porcupines belong to the genus E ‘ 
which there are 2 species, the common eastern E. 
tus, and the western yellow-haired E. 1 ; 
the spines are only an inch or two long, and 
an impieg hair Tuy are of lage 1 

ength, and of ungainly form and | 
tremely stout and clumsy body an ii 
One or the other species is found fr 
of trees through the greater purt 
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T ti And gathering virtue in at every pore. 
‘The aplnes grow mostly on the rump and back of the broad Lowell, Under tho Willows. 


flat tail; they are quite loosely attached, and when tho 


gans: contr 
7 g as i 
fully called Can i 


animal slaps with its tail (its usual mode of defense) some ı small interstices I ; N r 
‘quills may be flirted to a distance. Something like this, 2. ee or Hie of tho a uy San the Sponges wher entera alo) 
no doubt, gives rise to the popular notion that the porcu- Pio 3 . of which a tinguish thom ‘Dese are pe, Ori ep tora 
vody is composed, The compressibility of matter, its Nematophora. from the CBardeq Ma. y And | 
expansion and contraction with changes of temperature, Pngiæ Oar A usual aig cote ty is a À totg s 
and other considerations lead to the conclusion that even COWongie Megamastie p Sion op Mer Atera tea Ute o ry 
even wor, ctor, of tes 3, of 
the densest bodies are porous — that is, that the molecules ly every writ Micromastiepo the chan Vera! „then Wdis G 
forming them are not in actual contact, but separated by Spon, ande On spon, zes (all oth “Shon itto ea f 
ces which, though extremely minute, may have a mag- Poriferata cuts Under gy, Nas his ae Ponges ang alej. f 
nitude considerable as compared with their own size. . Same as J nge and ee assie it he 
Which Atoms are still hovering up and down, and never POYifera] ( © OFAN INE Foy, Gig. aon. Sea 
rest till they meet with some Pores proportionable and cog- oriler Q “e-ral) 1 o cale 
nate to their Figures, where they acquiesce. = Porif; rous, asa Spon i KARS Dori 9 
Howell, Letters, iv, 50 A ma ve Spon n8t; of of patrons d 
3. In bot., a small aperture or hole, as th an (Põ-rifepan aining; 2] 
z s S 3 ESS ~an, í -ran tot 
the apex of the anthers in certain Lricaceæ} in anm ITE A nd le 
> > E 35 Por a K i 
Pyrenomycetes, Same as ostiole; in Hymenomy- that} a. Same as no j a Spons oiler 4 
cates, same ns tubule, Bao eut under anther. animals a3 Which considely ro = a ray i 
= min: ca ore. See the bes of the Porina Ommon oy hee or (ad th 
adjectives.— Cortical pore, in bot., same as lenticel.— POTİ orifera or ! origin wig. hes of O0, 7 
Crural or femoral pores. Sce Pree Meleto ai Poriferous (po-ritme Ponge, | ith tho petm ' 
pores. Sec preasternet: ; beart] pores, Calais oer SBI A C 
pores}, v. An obsolete form of pow. art.) Provided with = Pore, +f Lorie f 
Urson, or Canada Porcupine (Erethizon dorsatus). poret a. An obsolete or dialectal form of poor or pertaining to th Libs Pores: Hs Serre x tei p 
pine “shoots” its quills at an enemy. These small quills poreblindt, a. An obsolete form of purblind. eaters from oscutiferm teres portly «j ; 
are strikingly like the spines of the prickly-pear (Opuntia) porencephalia (pO-ren-se-fa’li-i), x. [NL., poriform (põ'ri- orm) D al: distin. p 
in size and shape, and like them are minutely barbed at < Gr. mópoc, pore, + éxégatoc, Drain.] The Jorma, form.) Have ST. por n 
pices tat they akok m tho flesh of one who receives presence of a defect in tho cerebral hemi- of a pore, aving the charact. A pore, P 
a blow from the tai $ They are much used by the Indians sphere such that a depression EROI. whi porime (pd’rim eror for f 
for trimming buckskin garments and ornamenting moc- S A = I ollow, which pori o rim), n, n 
tains. Other American tree-poreupines constitute the may lead into the ventricle, is form jg POTISM (po 
genera Sphingurus and Chacha The are of smalle: igenital fi ] lif ed. Itis T ) porisme a), n, . 7 } 
ys; they are r congenital, or fro ‘ly i Ti a ale sme = § Ys a 
Bize and arboreal habits, and SRA from southern Mexico caeci on y ; c, and may be maie porisn Sp. por isma = It OF. (ong 
through great part of South America, See Hystricidz, pus y inflammation, embolus, or hemor- < zopiZery 71 ato; < Gy, Téa »Lorismna, Pong p 
Hystrix; also cut under prehensile-tailed. rhage. 3 $ : ny at sew, Duing about, reas “\T); a Corollary, Q 
2. (ees apparatus for heckling flax. (b) A cy- porencephalic (p0-ren-se-fal’ik or po-ren-sef’a- ; VAY, passage: see popsa > Leder,’ sis 0 
lindrical heeklofor worstedyarn. Æ. H. Knight. lik),a. [< porencephal-y + -ic.] Of or pertain- ss orm 
eee uo o Topay; poron- 
dage resembling those of the porcupine. Echidna or Wray 5 
is ara Ainin lethobest- known species “inhabiting porencephalous (po-ren-sef’a-lus), a. [< poren- p 
Australia. There are several others. Sce cut under Echid- conary + -ous.] Pertaining to, of the nature j} 
x nide. of, or characterized by porencephalia 
por: "kū-pīn), v. t ’ i r S SDa De 
; poronpme; arpi 2. K porcupine, n.) porencephaly (po-ren-sef’a-li), n. [< NL. po- p 
5 [Rare] i p like a poreupine’s quills. qencouat.| Same as porencephalia. l 
$- A s porett, n. See porret. Š 
Thus did the cooks on Billy Ramus stare, porfili, v. andn. S fl : 
Whose frightful presence porcupined h hai 1 A eA s 8 Ah : 
Wokeot (Peter Pin D, eect nals iv, DOTBY (pér’gi), n.; pl. porgies (-giz). [Also por- i 
porcupine-crab (pôr'kū-pīn-krab), n. A kin d AE ee A paughie; said to be corrupt- 
z ; k: r Wi na s 
1 e carapac i i 7 S. (a) A fish of the genus Sparus 
porate. aoa Him bsiapiny ai 7 me “eel sense, or of the genus Pagrus R specii- 
Same as E u- pın - ls zZ"), Nn. y, Sparus pagrus or Pagrus vulgaris, supposed to be 
poreupine-fish (pôr'kü-pīn-fsh), n. A diod : 
> a Ma on- č 
toid fish, as Diodon hystrix, ite skin is ead in which the word would ordinarily | a 
ded with prickles; asea-poreupine. The vari- to-day. Other widely different defntions have DSE] 
ous species inhabit tropical seas. Seo Diodon- Ryht. as thyse geometryens, whan they have shewyd hyr 
tide, and cuts under Diodon and swell-fish proposiciouns, ben wont to bryngen in thinges that they 
porcupine-grass (por’ki-pin-griis) A grass clepen porysmes, or declaraciouns of forsoyde thinges. } 
‘Stipa spartea, found from Ilinois and Michigan =Syn. See infer Chaves Bote i 
eure aires spusmed fromthe long, strong porismatic. (porie mail a. [< Gr. mép- i 
awns of its flowering glume. Porgy (Sparus pagrus) (POIs INA VAS) md; ar 
h i fy res eek E i a(t-), a porism, + -ic.) Of or pertaining toa | 
porcupine-wood (pér’ki-pin-wid), x. The outer the pagrus of the ancients, inhabi : porism. [As used by modern mathematicians, | 
wood of th ach ire nts, inhabiting the Mediterra } ; P 
Pail Rite ATE pip hch is very hard TEA waters, of a silvery color, with the back rosy, 1t usually refers to Playiair’s sense of porisn. } 
: wy en cut horizontally dis- of the related genus Stenotomus. S. ar > See porism J ‘ 
plays beautiful markin, 5 is the well-known porgy, scup, or CUE TERAATIYTOPS -> TAU 21s Sy ee oris- 
_porcupine-spines. gs resembling those of Ge TSRS EPR IGE from porismatical (p62 is-mat'i-kal) i Ko i 
pore! (por), v. i.; pret. and todi ipterus faber, the angel-fish. Sco cnt under Cha „CC. -al.] Same as por" oristique = P8: 
ing. [Early Taka a pp. pored, 198 OK pote (@ One of several viviparous perches, or em- poristic (po-ris’tik), [= F. po lth ablet 
‘pouren, prob, < Sw Jina ME, poren, mus(or eae Ca ke amatichthye argyroso: POristica =Tt. poristico; 5 Ca Ping about 
Bein ae AOR , pura, para, work en rti .] (© Aclupeoid fsh, themen- Dring about or procure, € Topi |e 
ues Lae Saar do anyt ings owly, Sw. E e h EET NN a different procure: see ponents Reducing a determi 
purra, turn out; orren, poke, stir, moye, geometricus. [Florida.] (g) Wi shy Chalomycteris TOD to an indeterminate onem 
end r, attempt, MNA Le. 2 y MOVE, Of several oth a.J (g) With a qualifying word, one PTO blem to an 1 per which usually ufice 
Pa +» LG. purren = Dan. other fishes, See phrases below. Flannel. Points, a set of points of the number ituated that 
oe ae prape oA eite origin: cf. Boney, Ca ey Aus iopristis chrysopterus, = Gian to determine a out g a given orden odmien through 
y i thrust, drive, urge. Pro * bol or egacephalus, (Bermudas.|—Rhom- “” indefinite numberof suc 3 > I 
onfused with peer, ME. Riek b. CIDO TEY, Lagodon ry homboides.—Sheep's-headpor- ‘hem. | My cn 16 poristic + alls) 
see peerl,] To gaze earnestly or steadily, @) The rhomboidal ae aie Spanish porgy, poristical (p07 coe) lof ! 
ri es > y ily; 5 y. ermudas.] (Ù roii as "istic. 2 soral 0 
with e WY; fish, Sea: a as.) (b) A scaroid Same as portsu sya qh ONO 
ie te ote applica Chatteris or Pareshan Jaia PO EY» Ne NS porite ponio), n. [< NI. Poviter 
nerally followed Dy zn a O ER 2 the family Poritida req, i ponis PA AN 
7 2 upon, r (po’ri-fér), n N rar . Porites (po-11'tez), n- Lame a M 
a a a aan ga 
| cloystre alwey to poure? ymselyen wood „2S a Sponge; a member of th Ee > typical genus 01 ; í 
= Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 185 oztea (p9-rif’e-rii), n. pl a plot the family Poritita 
> b a On tb vel) Mee : ” ple ished by La- 
pore u di rer, q. Vv.) 1. T i established by 
Eugen a book vision of asi Bean a T g L marck.—2. A genus 
lentera, haying a system of Ds or tn eae af of millepores. Also 
and excurrent openings, but no “shale Heliolites. Lonsdale 
oY), 
Prin -riti 
Poritidæ (p37 
de), n. pl. [ND 
Porites + -idæ.] at 
family of perfor 
scor- 
sclerodermatou ie 
als, typified DY 7 anamis¢ 
enus Porites p welrdordlop a 
renchymeé, jı i iri 
m cesses which Ung distinct 4 no 
sty p! sulate, 
The walls are relent jssepim 
ayer ee ures ¢,ciliated or flagellated chyme, and ne 5 [ a.) 
(tig aa ia niin aie POTK (PO 0’ = Sp, PIG 
ring us skeleton which they produce in (and F.) J = poreus 
CL. por 


lum, or exhalent aperture ; e, deeper substance of 


hog, pork, 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pornographer (por-nog’ra-fér), n. [< pornog- 
raph-y + -er.]} One who writes of prostitutes 
or obscene subjects. 


varh, E. far- 


s; hog; pig; 


) The literary offences of French pornographers and co- 
@ l is prologists, Fortnightly Rer., N. $., XLIIL 745. 
d Wad assede one aityre, pornographic (pér-no-graf’ik), a. [¢ pornog- 
4 teed astorelles Piss jce gates. raph-y + -ic.) Of, pertaiuing to, or of the na- 
i set ane and Par ctare at the DIOS Wy, S), L 3122 p DELO ae 1 
E r pover! kext Pforte Arthure (È. È +5.) 1. 3124 ture of pornography; describing or descriptive 
x with p” “je, used as meat. of prostitutes ; haying to do with pornographs. 
: osh of BWP ja J diet him pornography (pôr-nog'ra-fi), n, [= F. porno- 
i g eF for ten days Ír nd gammons of bacon. graphie; LGr. as if *xoproypadia, < zopvoypáćoç, 
Z Thh purnt pork nd another), Love's Cure, iii. 2 writing of prostitutes, painting prostitutes, < 
] goly  Fletene ate, or ignorant person; a r. xopyn, a prostitute, + ypage, write.] A de- 
a mupid, obstinate, scription of or treatise on prostitutes or pros- 
gi. 4 fied fellow: pilosophy with this pork, who titution; hence, obscene writing. 
3 ih vot (0 dispute pe ‘Wilton, Colasterion. porodinic (pd-rd-din’ik), a. [< Gr. xépoc, a pore, 
{any ality or grade of pork: so called + dic, the pangs of labor.) Reproducing or 
A ent! ork, the be Me navy the best pork was supplied bringing forth by means of a special pore or 
g yes Fy because R akilia Opening of the body, through which the genital 
t jully smes. pgehèr) ne One who kills A v9 chee X 5 
pre oles age (pork buted 61); products are extruded: distinguished from 
a‘ wm putche A slice from the schizodinic. Two porodinie methods are dis- 
A 9 (park’choP )iy A tinguished as nephrodinic and idiodinic. Encyc. 
t op. n Brit., XVI. 682 
g $ e who feeds on 2 eee i % 
‘ adie grater), m One wh COn yorophyllous (pé-r6-fil’us), a. [< Gr. xdpos, 
Lah ai not shortly POX T 98770», leaf.] Having leaves sprinkled 
Sw all to be porkccters, We shall not shorty with transparent points. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
i It Her on the coals for ete M. of V. iii. 5. 27. Porosa (p6-10’sii), n. pl. (NI, neut. pl. of poro- 
prea’ Je + -erl; perhaps $u$: see poros e.) Perforate or porose corals: 
aver), ne, [E pare T -er a Peay distinguished from Aporosa or Eporosa. Perfo- 
| yer (pôr A hog; a pig; espe, ially, ns 
: pu for porket] Mi 57 ee ~? vata is a synonym. 
on ted for killing. Aenean porose (po’rds), a. [< NL. porosus, full of pores: 
; Be ail to the lodgments Cee ati the Bulle see porous.) 1, Containing pores; porous; per- 
t Where the fat porkers 8lep Pope, Odyssey, xiv. $6. forate. Specifically—(@) Of corals, perforate: distin- 
s guished from aporose or eporose. (b) Of the sculpture of 
; ickt, 1%- Same as porcupine. insects, dotted or pitted as if full of little holes. The ely- 
; pores? 6, his deuice the porkespick w ith this posie, tra of species of Apion, for example, are porose. 
: e gan forth farro and neare. Stew, ` 2, In bot., pierced with small holes or pores. 
| peset loigm Dp eenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, P. US. porosis (põ-rō'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. zapucce, the 
À ak l < OF. porquet, porchel, process by which the extremities of fractured 
ket (por’ ket), 1 e pory I À 5 S 
: r chet (= It. porchetto), dim. of pore, a hog: bones are reunited, < xwpotv, cause a callus to 
3 Sea) A young hog. form, unite (fractured bones) by a callus, £ Tō- 
FA “aro Gergesites, that would rather lose Christ pg, a node on the bones.] Formation of callus, 
Be parte $ ee as in the knitting together of broken bones. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker 50c., 1853), IT. 64. porosity (po-vos'i-ti Sie (iN, porosité + 


porosidad = Pg. porosidade = It. porosità, < NL. 
*norosita(t-)s, < porosus, porous: see porous.] 1. 
The state or quality of being porose, porous, or 
pervious; perforation. 

The fifteenth [cause] is the porosity or imporosity be- 


twixt the tangible parts, and the greatness or smallness 
of the pores. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § S46. 


All matter is porous or possesses porosity. Hydrogen 
gas leaks through white-hot iron under pressure; cold 
water can be pressed through iron . . . or through lead. 

Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 194. 
2. A pore or perforation. 

The nerves with their invisible porosities. = 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 8. 
6-tip), n. [< Gr. mópoc, a pore, + 
roroc,impression.| A print produced by ex- 
posing another print or a writing, placed on the 
surface of chemically prepared paper, to a gas 
which permeates those parts of the thing to 
be copied which are not rendered impervious 
by the ink, and thus acts upon the chemical 
surface in the same way that light acts upon 


prkling (pork’ling), v. [< pork + ling] A 
young pig. 
ugh plenty of acorns the 97 

oe Tusser, Octobe: 
prknellt, n. ME., < pork + double dim. 
al] A little pig; also, a gross, fat person, 

Polidárius, the porknell, and his pere Machaon, 

Suet with the xvij, sad men & noble. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6368. 
prk-pie (pork’pi’), n. A pie made of pastry 
ind minced pork.—Pork-pie hat, the popular name 
tahat resembling a deep meat-pie, worn by both men 
tl women about 1860, distinguished by a brim which 
ioe up around the crown, leaving but a narrow space 
Ga the crown and itself, the crown being low and 

Ta sloping slightly outward. 
h pit (pork’pit), n. That part of the floor 
padtoduce-exchange in which dealers in pork 
nk pens and transact their business. 
Been (pork’pork), v. 7. [Imitative. Cf. 
tom tienen utter the cry of the raven; 
e the cry of a raven. 


orklings to fat. 
1s Husbandry, st. 34. 


porotype (po 


rasi), n. [< Gr. zó 1 $. — Porous plaster. See plaster. i l : ) 
orig. “a ana a eT porously (po’rus-li), adv. | By means of pores: phyries in which the uünd-mass consists 
! TEpvnu), send or export for ina porous manner; perviously; interstitially. chiefly of a triclinic feldspar, together wit 
| Drie ki Dtives who were transport- porousness (põ'rus-nes), n- 1. Porosity. either augite or hornblende, or, in some 
Boti % to L. pretium, price: see Some fish have no mouths, but arenon and take of piotite: in this ground-mass larger er 
rev, rule.] The rule of breath by the porousness Sralton, Complete Angler, p. 73. Of the same species are porphyritically 


ng influence of courte- porous parts of anything. 


2. The pores or 


Rare. 
I They Li forcibly get into the ness of it, and 


3 i a f 
bet art and part. Sir K. by, Nature o ; 
eee, n. An obsolete form of porpoise. 

vorpentinet, n. Same as porcupine. 7 

[< LGr. ropvo- porpesset, 2, An obsolete form of porpoise. 


AMAT ART ite (por’pez-it) 
pornography. ] Porpezite q ee 


Dn. 
See 
g. 


utes; „n. [< Porpez (see d 
writin 


¿ 
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small percentage of palladium. That first de- 
scribed was from Porpez in Brazil. 
porphiret, s. 


porphyraceous (por-fi-ra’shins), a. 


porphyre; (por’fir), n. 


jes. 


ef.) 


f native gold containing a 


porphyritic 


An obsolete variant of porph 
orphuriet,. An obsolete variant of JERAN 
orphyra (pôr'fi-rá), n. (NL. (Agardh), < Gr. 
Topoipa, purple: see porphyry.) A small genus 
of florideons alge. giving name to the suborder 
Porphyree#. The fronds are gelatinous, membranaceous, 
and composed of a single layer of brownish-red cells bear- 
ing the spores on the margin of the frond, eight in num- 
ber, arising from a single mother-cell. P. laciniata, the 
laver, is the best-known and most widely distributed s 
cies. It has fronds from o 18 inches in length, of a 
livid-purple color. See lacer, 1, and marine sauce (under 
marine), 


[< por- 

phyr-y + -aceous.) Same as porphyritie. 

An obsolete form of 
porphyry. 

Consider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder 
light but from striking on it, its colours vanish, and pro- 
duce no such ideas in us; but upon the return of light it 
produces these appearances again. Teie 

Porphyreæ (pôr-fir'ē-ë), n, pl. [NL < Porphy- 
ra + -cæ.]) A small suborder of florideous alge, 
typified by the genus Porphyra, and character- 
ized by having brownish-purple fronds, which 
are composed of cells embedded in a gelatinous 
network, and arranged in filaments or in mem- 
branes formed of a single layer of cells. The 
spores, of which there are eight, formed by a division of 
each mother-cell, are arranged by fours in two layers; the 
antherozoids are spherical, colorless, and formed by the 
division of a mother-cell into 32 or 64 parts, 

Porphyrio (pér-fir’i-6),7. (NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
< L. porphyrio(n-) It. porfirione = Sp. porfi- 
rion=Pg. porfirido=F. porphyrion),< Gr. ropov- 
piov, the purple gallinule (Porphyrio veterum), < 
Topýípa, purple: see porphyry.] 1. A genus of 
Rallide, representing a subfamily Porphyrio- 
ning; the porphyrios, sultans, hyacinths. or hy- 
acinthine gallinules. ‘These birds are closely related 
to the common gallinules or water-hens, but are generally 
of larger size, with stouter bill and longer legs, and more 
stately carriage; the plumage is very rich and elegant, 
with intense blue, purple, and other striking tints. There 
areabout 12 species, inhabiting warm temperate and tropi- 
cal countries of both hemispheres. They live in marshes, 
like other ralliform or paludicole birds of the same family, 
and their habits are similar. P. veterum is the form of 


Black-backed Sultan {Porphyrio melanotus). 


southern Europe and northern Africa; P. smaragnotus is 
African, P. melanotus Australian. ‘The purple gallinule of 
‘America is P. martinicus, often placed in a separate genus 
Tonornis. See galiinule. 


Tierav'ns begin Sie aig mountains nigh, the sensitized film of paper exposed under a 2> ae of this genus; a sultan; 2 
È cir pork-porking cry. 3 : iver a £ ss FEAA 
Maaa, e 9f Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. per aes ee D. poreus = G. Sw. Dan. Porp yrioninæ (por-fir’i-9-ni/né), n. pl. (NL, 
t minced ES Ta SAET), n. Asausage made ~ porös = OF. poreur, F. poreux = Pr. poros = < Porphyrio(n-) + -inæ.] A e K p 
Yoring in aes various seasoning or fla- Sp. Pg. It. poroso, < NL. porosus, porous, <L. ludicole or ralliform wading birds o. is e es y 
Miwoo (kad n z porus, pore: see pore2.] Having pores; porose; Rallide, represented by the ee or irio; 
efirood, op cork ud) n. The pigeonwood, pervious by means of minute interstices. having the bill stout, with the base of the cui- 
Mrky (por’ki) Mwood, Pisonia obtusata. Š Through veins men mounting on the forehead as a frontal 
To; Ba pork d LOE E ye] 1. Pork- Of porous earth, with kindly thirst up drawn, | shield, the legs long and strong, and the toes 
[iaee o Bate. odor permeated the whole Rose a fresh fountain. Milton, P. L, iv. 228 margined; the purple gallinules, usually re- 
Mal (pér’nj om i ¢ According to what is here presented, AAEN mossas tained in Gale ee fone 
a TES M Gr. Topveia rostitu- and least porous will be most coherent an east di: - yorph ionine (por-fir -nin), a. NL. 
Me; mere tute, + -al.] eea aati ible. ze Glanville, Vanity of Dogm: ae aS OBER, a v] Belonging to the Por- 
lite semen, S. A sponge is porous, having small spaces between the phyrionine. : : 
tin age of aire “of the Elizabethan period had suc- siap Pe patker Ten Sermons, Justice andher Conscience. porphyrisation, porphyrise. See porphyriza- 
Patient rege; OG Theodo: 3 A fects 
arch gna cool criticism. Porous cup, 2 vessel of unglazed earthenware used in a tion, porphyr PT iL ii 
he American, VI. 41. voltaic cell to separate the two liquids employed. See porphyrite (por’ fi-ri IAR sh yrites: 


see porphyry.) The name given to those por- 


oped. The porphyrites are classed by some auth 
diorite- or diabase-porphyrites: in the former the 
mass contains hornblende; in the latter, augite 
nection with the plagioclase. With these occur 
accessory minerals, such as magnetite, titan! 

etc. Various names are given to 


augite porphin 
r-fi-rit'ik), í 
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porphyritic 


hyry.] Containing or resembling porphyr, 
Ce of a compact homogeneous ee 
which distinct crys- 
tals or grains of feld- 
spar or some other 
minerals are embed- 
ded: as, porphyritic 
granite. Also por- 
Phiyraccous, and some- 
times, incorrectly, 


porphyroid. 
porphyritical (pér-fi- 
rit7i-kal), a. [£ por- 
phyritie + -al.] Same 
as porphyritic, $ 
porphyritically (por-fi-vit’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
porphyritic manner; as m porphyry. 3 
They aed of black hornblende} are porphyritically 
meattered through the Fry Frou, Set, 9d ser, XXXI 40. 
0 tization (por‘fi-ri-zi‘shon), n. [= F. 
aes yrisation = Pg. porphyrisagdo ; as por- 
phyrize + -ation.] 1. Theaet of porphyrizing, 
or the state of being porphyrized.—2. The 
process of grinding a substance with a muller 
on a slab of porphyry or other hard stone. 
It is much used in the preparation of colors, and takes 
its name from the especial suitability of porphyry, from 
its hardness, as a bed for grinding upon. 
Also spelled porphyrisation. 

porphyrize (por‘fi-riz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. por- 
phyrized, ppr. porphyrizing. [= F. porphyri- 
ser = Pg. porphyrisar ; < ae + -ize. Cf. 
Gr. mopeupive, bo purplish.] 1. To cause to 
resemble porphyry.—2. To grind witha muller 
upon a slab of porphyry, as painters’ colors. 


vi 


m 
Later on, 


ing a similar structure, commonly 
used in Italy, and d ignated, in 
dominating color, as porfido 7 
modern times the term pory 
the name of any rock con 
microcrystalline ground. 
nated distinctly recogn 
but the popular use of t 


ordance with the pre 
porfido verde, ete 
has co 


als of some mineral 


and very hard, and which do not appear to belong cithe 


Porphyritic Structure. 


porphyritie structure is not at all or only very indistinct 


their nomenclature by no means definitely established 


porphyry, of which the ground-mass consists of an int! 
mate or cryptocrystalline admixture of orthoclase anc 
quartz, in which distinct cr n 1 
are developed ; feldspar, fe c or felstone porphyry, hav. 
ing a similar base with porphyritically inclosed c 
feldspar, which is commonly orthoclase ; but sim 


with the quartz in quartz porphyry, so that no very dis 


characters of a truly eruptive material. 
and cut under porphyritic, 
Now, far from noise, he creepeth covertly 
Into a Caue of kindly Porphyry. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii 


statues there be, all of porphyrit or red marble. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. 13. 
And pedestals with antique imagery 
Emboss'd, and pillars huge of porphyry. 


3 ant Es Mae Rperniyrogenitus West, Abuse of Travelling. 
E Barat Gacrenetlc (por'fi-rojenet’dk), a. [< por- 2ł. A slab of porphyry, used in alchemy. 
y J £ Our grounden litarge cek on the porphurie. 


phyr-y + Gr. yevryrixéc, productive: see genet- 

if Producing or generating porphyry. 

porphyrogenitism (por‘fi-ro-jen‘i-tizm), n. 
porphyrogenitus + -ism.] That principle of 
succession in royal families, especially in the 
families of the Byzantine emperors, in accor- 
dance with which a younger son, if born in the 
purple—that is, after the succession of his pa- 
rents to the throne—was preferred to an older 
son who was not. 


999 


Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 
[< 38. In zoċl., a porphyry-moth.—Augitic porphy- 
ry. See augitic.— Red porphyry. See pebbleware. 
porphyry-moth (por’fi-ri-méth), n. A pyralid 
moth, Botys porphyralis, found throughout Eu- 
rope: an English collectors’ name. 
porphyry-shell (pér’fi-ri-shel), n. A shell of 
the genus Murex. From members of this genus 
was formerly obtained a liquor that produced 


Henry the porphyrogenitus, though a younger son rela- the Tyrian purple. 
tively to Otho, who was the ellest S of royal blood, first- POrpicet, n. An obsolete form of porpoise. 
born after the accession of Duke Henry to the throne of porpin (por’pin), n. [See porcupine.] 1t. An 
Charlemagne, the first-born of Henry, King of Germany. obsolete form of porceupi 2. A hedeehos. 
-. « The doctrine of porphyrogenitism, congenial to pop- ea ORES SOIT SS 
ular sentiment, and not without some foundation in prin- Halli ell. (Prov. Eng. ] 
ciple, prevailed influentially and widely in many countries POrpintt, porpointt, n. 
cupine. 


e, 
A OSE a it. £ 

: ve, Hist. Eng. and Normandy, II. 210. porpoise (pér’pus), n. [Formerly also porpess 
Porphyrogenitus (pôr'fi-rõ-jen’i-tus), n.; pl. porpus, Rave rior ME or pense por. 
ae ni ee (-ti). ae ( It. porfirogenito pese, porpaise, porpice, purpose, purpesse, porc- 
an seen A= y Ponkt ogenele, a.); pisce; < ME. porpeys, purpeys, < AF. porpeis, pur- 
bo os rather ene ra pawns ToppupoyévvnToc, peis, OF. porpeis, porpeys, porpais, porpaiz, por- 
eam te pe. n x. mopotpa, purple (see pair, porpois, pourpais, pourpois, F. dial. pour- 
Eo ) Pi fae i egotten, < yemaiy, beget: peis (ML. porpecia) (= Pg. peixe porco = Olt. 
EE R ee Be ay i. a pap porco, E onta a order), lit. ‘hog-fish,’ 
) 1 « porcus, a ho piscis = E. fish: s i 
o are born after his accession to the throne. and fish, Cf. Time rS ae force 
marino, porpoise, lit. ‘sea-hog’: see pork and 


w. 
Bee orny pam: 
y - 
mies oe ie re marine.) A small toothed cetacean of the family 
Delphinide and subfamily Delphinine, and espe- 
cially of the genus Phoccena, of which there are 


sz ally S pome cass 
quartzi i 
q z Which has several species, the best-known being P. com- 


metamorphism or by 
agency so as to take 
erfectly develo 
occurrence of this 
-developm 


Obsolete forms of por- 


ipanied by the 
neral, usually eit 


name porph 


Common Porpoise (Phocena communis). 


munis, which attains a length of about 5 feet and 


urple, 
or sealesinsocts, 
the ‘olish berry, 
of red dye. Con 


P. polonica, f 

is a scale Tarna 

PN eeN arodes, 

Es erly also porphi- 
< ME porphi 


e, p 


has a blunt head not produced into a long beak, 


and a thick body tapering t: i i 
foward the tail. Itis 

common in the North Atlantic: and usually goes in herds 

or shoals. It feeds almost entire] yon fish. A fine 


- porphuri A fine oil is 
G. PETA D a itsblubber, and theskin is madeintoleather; 
w zn ofsmall Peers Several genera and numerous species 


are the name porpoise, among them the 
dolphin. See Delphinus, Lagenorhynchus, and Tursiops. 


Wallowing porpice sport and lord it in the flood. 


Drayton. 
Then I drag a bloated corpus, 
Swell'd with a dropsy like a porpus. 
Swift, From a Physician to his Mistress. 


With such accoutrements, with 
i h such a form. 

Much like a porpoise just before a storm. 
Churchill, Independence. 


GER ie Right 
coast North Amerien, m ealis of the Pacific 


rocured from nearer 

To the Italians 
Other rocks hay- 
ed porphyritic, were tained f 
x aned from 
I 
e to be used a 
ng of a very fine-grained or 
through which are dissemi- 


requently extended so 
as to include rocks which are dark-colored, fine-grained, 


to the marbles or granites, and this is done even when the 
ly marked. The varieties of porphyry are numerous, and 


The most generally accepted are the following: quartz- 


uls or large grains of quartz 
als of 
i ur crys- 
tals of this mineral are not infrequently found occurring 


tinct line can be drawn separating the two varieties men- 
tioned. These porphyries are of most frequent occurrence 
in the Paleozoic rocks, but they are also found in abun- 
dance in other Pre-tertiary formations, presenting the 
See porphyrite, 


Within the which [labyrinth] a number of columns and 


mined, oc 
Poise, ap 
Obliquides 
copleurus 
coast. See oy 
Porpoise, a spr 
porpoise-oi] 


a 


orpoi 


taceans 


Poise 
Y from 


; Porporino 

porpora, 
quicksilver 
yellow powd 
- ages in plac 


dyn, TiS 
t 


e 


ā’'shius 

8. poraceo —' 
leeks, l 
] Rese 


racé = 
raceus, like 
see porret, 
greenish, 

If the les 
- with poract 


1 


cek-greo X 
mbling the ak 
cK i 
Scr intestines he : 
ous Vomitings, 
porraget, n. Ay 
i . obsole : 
porrayt,». See porrey ‘ee 
porrect (po-rekt”), v. ¢ [<] 
ot porrigere, stretch out bef a 
out, extend, < por-, forth i a 
rect: see regent, rector.) i; 
tally. i 


An elongated probosci 
front of the nen ee enpablesog 
porrect (po-rekt’)) a. [ 
te verb.) Extended for 
7 rward; str 
horizontally; antrorse; prora tiedon 
porrectate (po-rek’tat), a. Samo as por 
Porrection (po-rek’shon), n. [= te: 
4 porrectio(n-), a stretching, < porrigere ae 
porrectus, stretch out: See porrect,] Then m 
holding in outstretched hands to delivery de 
+ de. 


livery, 
Varied groups of bowing and saluti 
$ z Ped s g and sa ng fl 
and retiring, ling and rising, before thealtar, 
2d gradually forward the expression of forms and the nr 
A n OL symbols, in devices so intricate as torequirs the 
frequent consultation of the directing volumes of the Pon. 
tiflcals, lest anything should be omitted or performed 
amiss. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng, xviL 
porrett (por’et), n. [< ME. gore porelle, < 
OF. poret, porret, purret, m., F. dial. pourret, 
m., a leek, OF. also porctte, porete, F. por- 
relte, pourete, purete, È. (= Sp. porreta = It. 
porretia), a leek; cf. OF. porreau, F. porreay, 
poireau, a leck; dim. of OF. *porre (?) = Sp. 
puerro = Pg. It. porro, a leek, < L. porrun, also 
porrus, a leek, orig. *porsum = Gr, 7páco a 
leek. From the same source are porridge ter 
ringer, puree, ete.) A leek or small onion; 
scallion. 
Ac I haue percil and pı 
And cke a cow and aka 


DOTY CCtug, 
Oneself 
egere, 


eing pervect iy 


estiro, 


<L. porreetus, Pp.: sen 


Appearing 
« Care 


tes and many koleplantes, . 
alt. “biers Plowman (B), Yi 2$ 


orree, parity 
orreyt, n. a ee 4 
Up poreo, also perrey, porrayo £ A n i | 
porray, porrey, M., a pot herbs 
OF. poree, porree, D roots or 
pulse, ete., pottage, O eang 613 
other herbs, F. puree, (ML. pe 
= It. porrata, leek-po prot 
rata, also corruptly a leak: 
made with leeks, < L. D 
see porret. Hence porr 
ridge; pottage. ma 
idge (por’ij), [ 5 
Bere Ee parritch, ore i 
ridge, -age (due ` ridge, PO 
MÈ. porrey, porray, ete- POl y boiling 
aa | A food made j Uai meat} 
fies in water, with or WIE 
soup; pottage. 


7 ek 
ti rou shall fast a wee 
(See i had rather pray ® m 


cla, 
rus, 

porrum, porri, 
1 ‘ge, porringe” 
porredgt, 

sufix 


to confusi 


al 
with bran and w 
th w. 
ot ky 


T) non. 
miscellaneous sel 


al and 1 


inary 
A very extraordina 
t of port 


1 mor 
not ill mixed u. 
opinions and re 
2. A food made, 
flour of oats, dr 


her grain, 1 is 
en a Sickened MASS gle, sP 


e 
form porridg e and) a5 
e parrite! h 


py sl 


especially in ch 


The halesom 


Tn Eee st Aa 


wh A E 


idge 
E, and pp- porridged, 
orj) tes Pirridge, n.) I. intrans. 


ridge- 3 
ee as will porridge 
sngland, I. 435. 


midge ae 
. Of, pertaining 
Gory affected with 


k. It. porrigine = F. 

ur.) A vague name for 

of the scalp, especially 
ans, and eczema. 

[Formerly porrenger, 

Tan messenger, Passenger, 

+ -er) Partly confused with 

s z A Vf 4 e, 

Hh vottengers $ pottage. Ct. por: 

Le aad with pottage] ae Ces st y, 

T 5 r 3 regse > oy 

ts CO Cie hence, & small vessel ¢ apa 

ridge baucer, usually having uprigh 

Pia pate n, and one or two ears 

"is ye yhich charitable disposed Persons 

i wherco zarthen Dishes, Porrin- 

5 and e Stirring 

5 


onsur 


n ig 
Cabbage Nets ¢ 


FA pat Dinne? ife in Reign of Queen Anne, 
l 


tein Ashton's en Ann 
; ten after sunset, sir, 
ge it is light and fair, 
{take my little porting if 
A supper there. 
ed SWardsiworth, We are Seven. 


headdress shaped like a porringer: so 
led in jest. 

perdasher's W 
(her pink'd porre ng 


wife of small wit... rail’d upon me, 


off her head. 
arth, Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 4. 50. 


See operation. 


or’ tum), 1 (NL., $ L. porrum, a 
pen Mion: see porret.) _ The bulb of Al- 
Fy Porrum, the leek, sometimes used in medi- 


pro's operation. 


ti, se a seat- 
n. [Ori obscure.] In wear 
th Mecwarp-threads stretehed 
at between the heddles or harness and the 
beam. 
ep nm and v. A Middle English form of 
Tes 
prselyni, n. An obsolete form of poreelainl, 
pril (port), x. [< ME. port, poort, < AS. port, 
} sport, harbor, also a town, city, = MHG. G 
pri=OF. and F. port = Pr. port = Sp. puerto 
=Pg. It, porto, a port, harbor, = W. porth = 
Gail. In. port, a port, ferry, < L. portus ( portu-), 
sharbor, haven, fig. a place of refuge, LL. also 
avarehouse, OL, also a house ; orig. ‘entrance’; 
ttintoporla, acity gate, agate, door (see porl?); 
vith formative -tu, < y por, go (cf. Gr. Tópoç, & 
i ma seo farel. Cf. port3. Hence 
ihe al 1. A bay, cove, inlet, or recess of 
in. a fe a lake or the mouth of a river, 
a hay Scan he protected from storms; a 
Sy aven, whether natural or artificial. 
weiner more surer defence yt they shuld not efte 
cl erty Tron UN wie made to defende the hauens 
Jol beyond syde. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1460. 
Thetin n £ Grece, ouer a branche of the see, is Asya, 


Im 
el pore Meio mate standynge Troia, with the 


e of Tenedos. 

3 Ee R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 
è princes canine isles of Greece 

othe port of Athens text thee he 
Shak., T. and C., Prol. 
tian, calling his own 
port, a port of refuge 


Pung hts letter with li 
icine happy and shinies 
AD) Sandys, Travailes, p. 37. 
Ma for eter there is a constant resort of 
ecient gos? of loading and unload- 
ing oat a place where persons 
he realm ang allowed to pass into and 
tioned for th at which customs officers 
ng i 10 Purpose of inspecting or 
ik tienen: In this sense a 
ation ig p eae where the foreign 


ne z y lan 

or Prerogatiy. inti 

Heap ign SUCH pla gative of appointi 

> sinto and out of paly for persons and eae 

lite a e realm as he in his wisdom sees 

Rap oon! Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
Ree Og anes of rival companies, the 

thi 


he Port of London sti 
Ni mdon stimulated 
irregular]; Ey river side of a mass of labour 
‘oyed, [and] immensely over- 


A tneteenth Century, XXVI. 729. 


ilege enjoyed 
particular classes 
plied to a port (such 


port}; (port), v. t. 


port? (põrt), n. 
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as the Hanse towns, Lübeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, un- 
til 1458), or part of a harbor (such as the island made for 
the purpose on the Elbe when those cities surrendered 
their privileges as free ports), where goods are allowed to 
be landed free of all duty, on condition that they be not 
carried thence into the country without payment of dnty, 
the object being to facilitate traffic by reshiprment to other 
countries.— Port admiral, the admiral commanding at 
a naval port.— Port charges, in com., charges to which 
a ship or its cargo is liable in a harbor, a3 wharfage, ete. 
Also called port dues.— Port of call, a port at which ves- 
sels are in the habit of touching for repairs, stores, coal, 
ete.—Port of entry, a port where a custom-house is 
maintained for the entry of goods.—Port of recruit 
(naut.), a recruiting-station.— Port warden. See warden. 


[< port, n.) To carry or 


bring into port. 
So hoist we 
The sails, that must these vessels port even where 
The heavenly limiter pleases. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 


[< ME. port, porte, < AS. port 
= OS. porta = OFries. porte D. poort = 
MLG. porte = OHG. porta, phorta, MHG. porte, 
borte, phorte, G. pforte = Icel. Sw. Dan. port = 
OF. porte, F. porte = Sp. puerta, OSp. porta = 
Pg. It. porta, a gate, entrance, = W. porth, a 
gate, gateway, = Ir. port, a door, < L. porta, a 
city gate, a gate, door, entrance; akin to por- 
tus, a harbor, orig. ‘entrance’; with formative 
-ta,< y por, go, = E. farel : see port. Cf. ports. 
Hence ult. porter}, and in comp. portcullis, ete. J 
1. A gate; an entrance; a portal; specifically, 
the gate of a town or fortress. 
So, let the ports be guarded; keep your duties 
As I have set them down. Shak., Cor. bs 
The mind of man hath two ports, the one always fre- 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities, the other 
desolate and overgrown with grass, by which enter our 
charitable thoughts and divine contemplations. 
Raleigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 199). 
Each order, age, and sex amazed at other, 
And at the ports all thronging out. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 4. 
Towards the streete, at a back gate, the port is so hand- 
somely cloath'd with ivy as much pleas'd me. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 28, 1644. 
2. An opening in the side of a ship; specifi- 
cally, an embrasure in the side of a ship of war, 
through which cannon are pointed; a port-hole; 
also, the covering or shutter of such an opening. 
Ports in merchant ships are square openings in the sides, 
bow, or stern of the vessel for loading and discharging 
cargo or ballast. See cut under lumber-port. 
3. In her., the door or gate of a castle, used as 
a bearing.—4. An aperture for the passage of 
steam, air, water, etc. In steam-engines the ports are 
two passages leading from the steam-chest to the inside 
of the cylinder, by means of which the steam enters and re- 
turns above and below the piston: the former is called the 
steam- or induction-port, the latter the exhaust- or educ- 
tion-port. See cut under piston. , 
5. In harness, a curved piece of metal used 
as a mouthpiece in some forms of bit. Such a 
bit is called a port-bit.—6. In armor, the socket 
or bueket in which the butt of the lance was 
set when held upright: it was secured to the 
saddle orstirrup.— Half-port. Same as port-lid (which 
see, under lid).—Port- endant, a rope spliced through a 
ringbolt on the outside of the lid of a lower-deck port, 
and used to trice up the lid by means of the tackle in- 
board.— Port-sash, a half-port fitted with glass for light- 
ing a cabin.—Port-sill, in a ship, a timber forming the 
frame for a port, and called, according to its position, 
upper, side, or lower port-sill.— Port-tackleman, one of 
the members of a gun's crew whose duty it is to trice up 
or swing aside the covering of the port to admit of the free 
training of the gun.—Rudder-port, the aperture in a 
ship’s counter through mR the rudder-head passes.— 
To plate a port. See plate. ; A 
port? (port), v.t. [< port, n] To furnish with 
doors or gates. 
We took the seven-fold ported Thebes when yet we had not 


there 
So great helps as our fathers had. Chapman, Tliad, iv. 


3 (port), v. t. [< F. porter = Sp. portar = 
port D Gii portare, carry, bear, bring, con- 
vey, fig. convey, import, betoken; akin to ponie 
gate, portus, harbor, iv pots go, = E. faret: 
see port}, pori?, farel. Hence ult. (< L. por- 
tare) in comp. comport, 
sport), export, import, purport, report, support, 
transport, ete., important, ete., portass, porter. 
ete.] 1. To bear; carry; convey. 
Lady L. Her love and zeal fan her. 


Com. 
uld her hence. 
That anything could per Pear Magnetick Lady, i 1. 


boat into 
H TII. 53. 


fashion; carry (a wea- Port. 
hands in a slanting guese. 3 


They [fresh-water coalfish] are easily z 
aE Fuller, Worthies, pape 


2. To earry in military 
pon, as a rifle) with both 


ie re m 
Ma r in execution of the 


port” 


port” (port), n, [< ME. port, poort, < OF. port, 


deport, disport (and 


ard and toward the left, crossing porta (por’ 
military 


1 i 
command ‘‘Portarms,” or, asnow given, “Arms 


porta, 


J The angelic eqnadron t 
Tarn'd fiery red, sharpens it penny a 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported speara, Milton, P. i., iv. 980, 


F. port = Sp. Pg. porte = It. porto, carriage, de- 
meanor; from the verb: see port, v.] 1. Bear- 
ing; carriage; demeanor; air; mien: as, the 
port of a gentleman. 
Of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 69. 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars. Shak., Hen, V., L (cho). 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor speak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race. 
Pope, Wiad, xiv. 558. 
The consciousness of a train of great days and victories 
behind. .. . That is it which throws thunder into Chat- 
ham’s voice, and dignity into Washington's port. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st scr., p. 52. 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of statelicst port. Tennyson, Morte d'Arthur. 


2t. State; style; establishment; retinue. 


What time as, most Gracious Prince, your Highness, 
this year past, took that your most honourable and 
victorious journey into France, accompanied with such a 
pore of the Nobility and Yeomanry of England as neither 
hath been like known by experience, nor yet read of in 
history. Ascham, Toxophilus (ed, 1864), p. 1. 
Sir, when we lie in garrison, ‘tis necessa: 
We keep a handsome port, for the king's honour, 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 
Many millions of reuenue doe besides accrew ynto his 
(the king’s] coffers; yet his Port and Magnificence is not 
so great as of many other Princes. 
Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 477. 
=Syn. 1. Deportment, address. 
port! (port), v. [Origin uncertain.] I. trans. 
Naut., to turn or shift to the left or larboard 
side of a ship: as, to port the helm (that is, to 
shift the tiller over to the port or left side). 


The William had her sterne post broken, that the rud- 
der did hang clean besides the sterne, so that she could in 
no wise port her helm. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 448. 


TI. intrans. Naut.. to turn or shift to the left 
or larboard, as a ship. 
port‘ (port), n. [See portt, v.] Naut., the lar- 
board or left side of a ship (when one is look- 
ing forward): as, ‘‘the ship heels to port”; 
“hard a port.” The left side of the ship is now called 
port in preference to the old larboard, to prevent confusion 
with starboard in orders, from resemblance of sound. 
U. S. Navy Department, Washington, Feb. 15, 1446. 
It having been repeatedly represented to the Depart- 
ment that confusion arises from the use of the words 
“arboard” and “starboard ” in consequence of their simi- 
larity of sound, the word “port” is hereafter to be substi- 
tuted for “‘Jarboard.” George Bancroft, Sec. of the Navy. 
The whalemen are the only class of seamen who have \ 
not adopted the term port instead of larboard, except in 
working ship. The larboard boat was this boat to their 
great-grandfathers, and itis so with the prezent generation. 
More especially is this the case in the Atlantic and South 
Pacific fleets; but recently the term port-boat has come 
into use in the Arctic fleet. Fisheries of U. S., V. ji 243. 
z = 5 
port (port), n. [= F. porto; abbr. of port 
wine, prop. Port wine, Port being an English 
form of Fe. Oporto or Porto (orig. o porto, ` the 
port? or ‘harbor’), a city in Portugal, whence 
the wine was orig. shipped: o, the, < L. ille, 
that; porto, < L. portus, harbor: see port] A 
wine of Portugal, named from Oporto (see 
above). The name is usually given to a very dark-red 
or purplish wine, but it is sometimes pale. ‘The wine 
usually sold under the name of port is partly artificial, 
repared or “doctored” by blending, etc. Wine of abso- 
utely pure growth is seldom to be got under the name. 
This wine is a favorite for imitation by blending and 
sweetening, etc., in American wines, both east and west, 
which are sold as American port. 
In England port is adulterated with the red Spanish 
wine of Rescue which is a true wine, but procurable 


t half the cost of the cheapest port. 
S ies Eea Brit., XVIL 795. 


Jadies 


rte (port), n. [< Gael. Ir. port, a tune.] 

Pial music oka to the ee l 

The pipe's shrill port aroused each clan. 
Scott, L. of L. 

An abbreviation of Portugal and 


i), n.; pl. porte (~ 
orta, a gate, door: see po 

e entrance or great. v 

liver: especially in the 
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portal vein (which see, under portal). Sce portal! (por’tal),n. [< OF. portal, F. portail = troducea, 1 Port-cra, 
cut under liver. (b) The foramen of Monro; PRE. portal =D. portaal =G. Sw. Dan. portal, The term jth *Adily pas Yon 
especially, the lateral orifice of the Y-shaped, < ML, portale, entrance, vestibule, portal, neui, eyed instrumen JMs losan intoa, 
foramen which opens communication between of portalis, pertaining to a gate (sco portal?), Trills, graces , $: Y Applied ulat ng 
each of the lateral ventricles of the brain and < L. porta, a gate, door: see port?.] 1. A door Detla pe Bood port P legata oritta, 
the third ventricle.— porta hepatis, the transverse OU gate; an entrance or opening for passage; POrtancet (po S le, tr, in Bur oong ti a 
fissuro of tho liver,— Porta lienis, the hilum of the x : as Carriage: por tans), : NY's Hige Clang 
spleen, — Porta pulmo! the hilum of the lung, an f S*) Ports deman a AKG s Musio Mig 
elongate Pitio recess where the bronchus, vessels, A Canopy. Pore AN rh 
tte. enter or emerge from tho Iung.—Porta renis, the | nd by her state Woman of 1t miey “they 

| Portance home of fth, i ; 


Spenser E Y bit 
i, 


> 
nance pat a TY, 
Ve portanes eo the setae HL 4, 


notch or hilum of the kidney. i 
n, [= F. portabi- 


ortabili or-ta-bili-ti) 
ie By ae + -ity (see {pility).] The state 


And goodly Th 
hata wares, counter 


of being portable; fitness to be carried; porta- 
O; yoy’ asea 

U kaa Portant (Dor'tanty, a.. cou Ae 
By unscrewing the pillar, the whole is made to pack into meer, DERA a po Damazan, 
Aa AAN the extremo portabitity octal ARETON Aien ta = Crone Data 13, portant, mo 
recommendation. < B. Carpenter, Micros., § 43 h see, undas a cr, Por g 
m penter, , | Port Art nder crogg1), POTtant, Same 7 Sting l 
O88 dey + 


AY plum 

P paaeaSst (pör tas), n Tg, 

SSC, portase, por ; y mo 
sha Dor twa : pone Dortus, n = 
CUS, portos, porth Tie oretis, peri 
hos, portus, portons nE por 
porthors. eee 
a breviary, < 
_reviary, < porter s 
Jors, outside, out, < I {see por 
abroad, < fores, q : 3 i 


portable (por’ta-bl), a. [= F. portable = It. 
ortabile, < LL. portabilis, that may be carried, 
L, portare, carry: see porte) 1. Capable of 
being carried in the hand or about the person; 
capable of being carried or transported from 
place to place; easily carried or conveyed. 
In Wales where there are portable boats . . . made of 
leather. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 


They [poems] are caskets which inclose within a small 
compass the wealth of the language —its family jewels, 
which are thus transmitted in a portable form to posterity. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 170. 
2t. Supportable; tolerable. 
How light and portable my pain seems now ! 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 115. 
8}. Capable of carrying or transporting. 

Tf you find great plentie of tymber on the shore side, or 

ypon any portable riuer, you were best to cut downe of the 


Pman’s Tato 1 1%, 


An old pries 
iest a yS re 
YS read in his Portas y 
Mun ps 


domine for sumpsimus, 
Almos i h imiu 
n none porig remaine ii amden, 
n he usuall portus wi imple 
uice is mr Portus woi and 
1ce 18 manifest and cuident eens rend for dave 
ene, allie sep. 


Foxe, Martyrs, DS, 


samo the first wit to i ark: ji 4 
tenna bea be a rane porkan Portal.—West front of Peterborough Cathedral, England. The friar ready with his 
i eer a F 6 To wed them bot) 3 Portace there, 
4}. Accessible (?). specifically, the entire architectural treatment Not only clerk oo recne, Friar p: 
Had his designes beene to have perswaded men toamine OË the entrance and its surroundings of a great degree, used A Ee Some lay folks, and those sa 
ofgold: . . . orsomenew Invention to passe totheSouth or splendid building, as a cathedral qi which their daily wort woseo tly them aportou ot hish 
Sea; or some strange plot to invade some strange Monas- 8 prais daily wont was to read inating and evn t 
tery or some portable Countrie, . . . what multitudes of The portall postes and threshold vp are throwen and Rock, Church of our Fathers inte 
both people and mony would contend to be first imploied ! loores of halles: Phaer, Encid, ii. portate (por’tit), a. [< L. portatus, ae 
Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, IT. 264. aes King ponora aoin himself appear, tare, cs see port3.] Ta Dp. of por- 
Casella’s portable an . 8 fg As doth the blushing d iscontented sun in & position as i Inher, 
Pe arielbullerianastarnaga) arfarnace mounted on From out the fiery portal of the east. Seo ores morate Tata 
wheels, used to heat tar or other material, as for paving Shak., Rich, IL, iii. 8.64. Algo port 1 y undor crossi, ji 
or roofing.— Portable dial. See dial.—Portable gas, The lips that open to this fruit’s a portal porani, , A d 
gas furnished to consumers in portable reservoirs which To let in death, and make immortal mortal, 2o ae (por til), a. [= Sp. x 
varlat = Pg. À 


rl z, portatil,< ML. por- \ 
ialilis, portable, movable (said of SS 
bishops without a charge), < L, Cress Peta 


este gupply small holders or tanks at the place of Quarles, Emblems, i. 1. 
i She. . . gazed through the dusty side-lights of the por- 


j F i An: 
j portab. eness (põr ta-bl-nes), n. The charac- tal at the young, blooming, and very cheerful face which 
ter of being portable; portability. presented itself for admittance into the gloomy old man- portare, carry: see port ,] Portable.—Portatile 
a port ah Tonea moris, a E nis Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. oa a portable altar, 

: portæ, n. Plural of porta. t nd-story of the central compartment {of a portative (põr'ta-tiv), a. [« ME. portatif, OF. 
Ee portage! (por'taj), n. [<F. portage = Sp. por- EAA enroula erent olal, while the aisle ends usu- (and F.) portati F= It. portativo, CL. *portatin, 
as d a aia = It. portaggio, < C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture p- 102. ; portare, pp. porlatus, carry: see port.) 1. 

. porta so, after Rom., portagium,car- 2+, A s p P: == Portable; easily carried. 
b quare corner of a room separat r é Tah 
< parated from As whanne hit hadde of the folde flesch and blod ytake, 


L. portare, carry: 3 
; carry: seeport3.] 1. therest by a wains m § ited 
y a wainscot, and forming a short pas- Tho was it portatyf and pershaunt as the poynt of anelde 
Piers Plowman (C) ii V4. 


Pes Borage, I 

pence eas carriage; transportation. sage or vestibule 
undred pounds here haue they sent rtall (por’ 3 £ E ; 

ao the easier portage, all in angel ola pms a 1 apir tal) a. [< ML. portalis, pertaining As fer forth . . . as may beshewyd in sosmal an iste 

eywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 89). Ce ga Le. E3 a noun, a porter), < L. porta, a gate. ment portatif aboute. Chaucer, Astrolabe, To 

d the hundred-weight were of gold or jewels, a weaker the pe fal}, n.] In anat.: (a) Pertaining to Its weight and size seom te Se originated a hegan 

i zen poe think it no trouble to bear that burden it |2 2epatic porta, or great transverse fissure of tion between portable and stationary organs hg 

At were the reward of his portage. ; the liver. (b) Pertaining to the v È . early, and was perpetuated in the terms frequently use 

Ji Pe r i aining to the vena port@, or  «Portative” Pete.” Groves Dict, Musie I Si 

er. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 248, portal vein.—A 2 t Portative” and “Positive. roi 
, I. 248, -—Accessory portal veins, a number of taining to carrying or the powerot 
rtaining to Carrying sy peye, Brits 


e miich is carried or transported; cargo; small veins which collect blood from the arcolar tissue 2. Of or pe ‘ 
freigt and peritoneal folds around the liver, and discharge into carrying: as, a “portative memon et. seemar 


Warner, Albion's En; lari 3 
gland, v. 27, laries of one organ to those of another before reachin: ride 
7 ; 3 í f anoth a gthe genus of Bovide 
ira es fre Es ee doe A rae Ae gana guano wna heineg Portar picts, Tie 
, Sauing the portage 5 istinguished as hepatoportal y K is Bose 7, h 
eae akluyt's Voyages, II. 2. Seren ike former occnra in man, Enee tie Se SU ess (a translation of its M ally 
urden of a vessel ORATOR 1e phrase in reference to this only. In this felope (a name propel 
e 2 portal circulation, the venous blood from the ca Uiue ante ope S i 
å ap- bok). See ¢ 
ships, barke, pinmeasen, and all other ves- ilaries of the stomach, spléen,and intestine or chylopoietic blauwbok), ee pat) m. NAUT: OY 
suer portage, ulke, quantitie, eavaualitte viscera collectively is gathered by the gastric, splenic, and port-bar (port bar), o the ports ina gA 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 271. TE veins into a common venous channel, thevena of oak used to secure BE the i 
or portal vein, which conducts it into the liver. See bracing the closed port 0. lashe 
a 5 spars or trees 


i ; ig] -char, eS. i ni uts under TY iver. — m: ce at 
. l embryo and liver. Portal or ed of oL“ 
A e; fre ht rentportal, and ci boom for 5 the Gimon Same asl i} 


3 a i 
, . 
$ age ggag branches of the portal vein.— 2 
ae Bearer? be kaor Bibba; passages {onies substance of fei canan tina Vit. 180. Portasive foree of a, ma tr 
X n q 2 apsule o! sson, and ini 2 rane net.— Portati i jan on 
: ee, Perea eeu ihepatio ere a E Porte Portax (por’taks), n pr (ia a cali] 4 
gerly. circulation, the passage of venous blood from the capil- 1827), < Gr. sopras, equiv. 10 TOPE he nilgan, 
s containing only n 
al 
ne) ad 
ne Africa 


1 of water-commu: | fissure, See fissure.— Pi “tal vei a 
, boats, ete., have ibs with its tributaries and fig distributer raene portalvetn “and moored ae or egress: it 
Ke, river, or canal to an- U. With a dose of cleansing calomel prevent en re mess y, Y 

f rivers round water- load the portal system (that sounds well }). 4 (a). xt’? pit) 1 a E 
: z 0. W. Holmes, Rip Van Winkie, M. D. port-bit (port be q mouthiple S 
portaliveln a large, short trunk receiving the blood having & port, o j, P Me 
ac ethan tne g ylopoietic viscera, formed from the union of Knight. is gan! on?): m P m at t 
men wasto puo Splenic and superior mesenteric veins. It enters the onst (port sa ages W° 
e post atthe “ransverse fissure of the liver, where it divides into a right port-cann tal appen“ ag 
= fnd a left branch, which again subdivide to be distributed /@, ornare non, | pata ha) 
e substance of the liver. Also called vena porte ot knees. SCO ee ge 1ko On IL ees 
8 i OCE Pi He walks in De ier, Gonin y al eats” 
; Sa? Bes: grass. a er eig/tik ye a pryiDe sng the 
por-ti-men’to), n. [It. . por- ic (port: kas eariy lyits 
6), n. [It. (>Pg. por- ort caustic (pera sed or for app 
the 3 


the vi A austic. 

le viol family, a gradual change or 1 ortcluset, ”- ATA crayon Tarry jiet 

à EA x perceptible step. Tt is similar to a rt TAY record $ 
"second Abe fst particular, but different from it in the K F.P geo pori? Pa 


Mey 
do 
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I had not so much as the least porteullis of coin before. 
B. Jonzon, Every Man out of his Humour, iii 1. 
ortcullis (port-kul’is), v, i. [< porteullis, n.] 
To arm or furnish with a portcullis; hence, to 
bar; obstruct. ) 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly porteullis'd with my teeth and lips. A 
Shak., Rich. IL, i 3 

And all those towns great Longshanks left hi 


yon 
or the like, 
f tube of meta 


portet? 


rayo% 
ly a kind ©! 


used in 
1, split at 


kej 


= 


ng open there, but 
o that the drawing- 


Now k zeh once he Eria won, =Syn. Sign, Presage, etc, See omen, and foretell, v, t. 
Vithin their strong port-culliz’'d ports shall lie i (por-ten’s j 
k A pur And from their walls his sieges Fal defy. = pe ) enon wes ze Fs shon), He i ines ii 
4 ae RD hy RIA Sa ETS EI eee Hi f : vacate "to rel owe ose ie 
: 3 Á 3 a ae g £ f z æ 
; pong de voix (por dé vwo). [F., compass of tent a Ee EEES : Bn BN 
ne the voice: port, bearing, carriage; de, of; voir. Wh s 
i% ie ga oft yest D7 , , y, although the red comets do carry the rtentions 
k voice: see port, n., de?, voice.] An harpsichord of Mars, the brightly white should not bé of thie influence 
i music, an embellishment consisting of an appog- f Jupiter or Venus, . . . is not absurd to doubt, 
if giatura and a single or double pincé, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. V4 
: Porte (port), n. [< F. Porte (= Sp. Pg. It. Por- portentivet (por-ten‘tiv), a. [< portent + -ire.] 
ta), short for Sublime Porte (> E. Sublime Porte), Portentous. Brome. 
Mr stri TO gof timber or lit. lofty gate (see sublime and port?), tr. Turk. portentous (por-ten’tus),a. [< OF, portentens 
oh h forts: a Sling a harrow, made to babi’aliy (Babi Ali), the chief office of the Otto- = Sp. Pg. It. portentoso, < L. portentosus, mon- 
in what resena PINTS man government, so called from the gate of the strous, portentous, < portentum, a portent: see 
iho palace at which justice was administered, lit. portent.) 1. Of the nature of a portent; omi- 
Hy ‘high gate’: bab, gate; ’aliy, high.] The Otto- nous; foreshowing ill. 
; man court; the government of Miplerah em- This portentous figure 
ins, pire i z tof the Turkish em fom armed through our watch, so like the king 
mS, ie 4 ey Pee r oe hat was. Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 109. 
ty! porte seid pe t as id), n. An instrument for AIl is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
1olding a drop or more of acid for local applica- That slumbers In the storm’s portentous panse, 
tion. Shelley, Queen Mab, iv. 
2, porteaiguille (port’a-gwél’), n. [F.,< porter, 2. Monstrous; prodigious; wonderful. 
Lug SAna + aiguille, needle: see aiguille.] In surg., On the bankeof this ryuer there is a towne of such por- 
len, same as needle-holder. tentous byggenes as I dare not speake. 
cor. porte-bonheur (põrt'bo-nèr’), n. [F.,< porter, R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed, 
S carry, + bonheur, good luck.] A charm, anamu- | owe : pene es 
y let, “or a-trin aarried after fashi Let us see whether we can discover in any part of their 
$, = aa Re yes arid alor ee feenion of ie schemes the portentous ability which may justify these 
amulet, suspended to a bracelet or other article bold undertakers in the. superiority which they assume 
on, ot personal adornment. over mankind. Burke, Rev. in France. 
ih porte-cochére (port’k6-shir’), n. [<I'.porteco- The neck was thrice encircled by a white muslin cravat 
y chère: porte, gate; cochère, < coche, coach: see tied in a portentous bow with drooping ends, 
ni coach.] A carriage-entrance in a building; a T Fortnightly Ren NSE ZOS 
be gate and passage for carriages leading through portentously (por-ten‘tus-li), adv. In aporten- 


r,a 


a building, a 
street to an interior court. 


Portcullis. 


Jidein vertical grooves in the jambs of the en- 
ininee-gate of a fortified place, to protect the 
nteincase of assault. The vertical bars wero made 
titer of iron or of wood pointed with iron at the bottom, 
ater to demolish whatever the portcullis might fall 


of the hotel. 
Thackeray, Philip, xvi 


The great, wide porte-cochère in front, and the little back 


as it lay piled in the porte-cochere 
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portent (por-tent’ or por’tent), n. 


1s a town-house or hotel, from the 


Philip was at the Hôtel des Bains at a very early hour 
next morning, and there he saw the general, with a woe- 
worn face, leaning on his stick, and looking at his luggage, 


porterage 


[< OF. por- 
tente = Sp. Pg. It. portento,< i. portentum, a 
sign, token, omen, portent, prop. neut, of por- 
tentus, pp. of portendere, portend: see portend.) 
That whieh portends or foretokens; a sign or 
token; an omen, generally of ill, or of some- 
thing to be feared. 


My loss by dire portents the god foretold. Dryden, 


tous manner; ominously; monstrously; won- 
derfully. 
porter! (por’tér), n. [< ME. porter, portere, 
portour, < OF. (and F.) portier = Sp. portero 
= Pg. porteiro = It. portiere, < LL. portarius, a 
doorkeeper, < L. porta, a door, gate: see port.) 
One who has the charge of a door or gate; a 
doorkeeper or gate-keeper. 


K 


; yjo. There was usually a series of porteullises in the gate on the street in the rear. 
ile pee eee ney Ae probably of Italian origin, and New Princeton Rev., IV. 363. te forth, I wo} uao Ene gate go, 
wtolder than the twelfth century. = ss z Thise portours hen unkonnynge evermo. 
-i 3 -crayon. r a 
F. Into the town were but two entrees, and at eche entre porte cue v or = See port ree a2.) Hav Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1139. 
i, moprtecolyss and stronge yates covered with Iren nailed, porte t (por tec ), a [6 por -cd?.] ENE Bar but your Gate, and let your Porter cry 
1, that shet with two leves well and strongly barred. ing gates. Here’s no Admittance. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 254. TER ; These bE By K Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
Everich hadde, withoute fable, esigning power to ope the ported skies, Porter’s lodge, 2 room or cottage near an entrance door 
J able, 
de, A porte-colys defénsable, Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4168. a aE somen Masque of Hymen. oy gate for the use of the keeper. 
H Pull up porteullize ! down draw-brigg ! porte-drapeau (port’dra-po’), n. [E.,< porter, porter? (por’tér), n. [< ME. portour, portowre, 
a My nephews are at hand. | carry, + drapeau, standard, banner, flag.] An “< OF. (and F.) porteur = Sp. Pg. portador = It. 
ol. ian ent Maitland (Child’s Ballads, VI. 228). appliance for raising and displaying a flag. portatore, < ML. portator (cf. LL. fem. porta- 
s malice eaen eks that lately scorn’d Port Egmont hen. See hent. trix), a carrier. < L. portare, pp. portatus, carry: 3 
| AML where's that pearl portcullis that adorn’d porteguet, n. See portugue. sce port3.] 1, One who bears or carries; a 
A Those dainty two-leav'd gates? pete port-electric (port’é-lek’trik), a. [< F. porter, bearer; a carrier; specifically, a person who 
of Tattetne Quarles, Emblems, ii. 9. carry, + E. electric.] Carrying by electricity : carries burdens, ete., or runs errands for hire: 
p= is ithe wall over the percullis, noting a proposed system for the rapid trans- as, a railway or dock porter. 3 
F haa noah Honour Advanced, p. 3. (Davies.) mission of mail-packages, ete., the principalfea- simon of Cyrene is forced to be the porter of Thy cross. F 
A Ivould bene enco; z ture of which consists in drawing a car t rough Bp. Hall, Contemplations, V. 343. 
arge of a percullis for you. seri oils that are momentarily energize On the Fourth of July, at five o'clock in the morning, ` 
4 Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 5. Gy geros ore roacl J E the porters called the sleepers out of their berths at Wick- $ X 
(a) Samo as the car approacies. ford Junction. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. $4. 
porte-lumiére (põrt’lü-miãr”), n. [E., < porter, 5 epee 3 : be 
carry, + lumière, a light.) An apparatus con- 2. A law officer who carries a white or silver 
sisting of a plane mirror so mounted and fitted rod before the justices in eyre. {Eng.] —8. 
a that the user can easily Eccles., same as ostiary.— 4. That which is used 


with adjusting screws 
control the direction o 
much employed in physical 
tute for the more elaborate ex 
porte-monnaie (port’mo-na sab 
carry, + monnaie, money: see money. 
book; especially, a sma 
with clasps, for holding money. 
portenauncet, n- Same as purtenance. 
portend (nor-tend’), v. t [= It. portendere; 
L. portendere, point out, ind 
archaic collateral form, belong 
strete 


f the reflected rays. It 


and expensive heliostat. 


ing to religio 


t Idomeneus’ portended steel. 


Thema Pope, Iliad, v. 58. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kang 


experimentation as & substi- 


[F.,< porter, 
] A pocket- 
11 book or leather pouch 


icate, foretell, an porter? (por’tér), n. 


h forth, < pro, 


(Richardson.) 
2. To betoken; presage; signify in advance; 


ri Collection, Har 


in bearing, supporting, or carrying. (at) A lever. 
Withals. (6) A bar of iron attached to a heavy forging, by 
which it is guided beneath the hammer or into the furnace, 
being suspended by chains from a crane above; also, a 
bar from whose end an article is forged. E. H. Knight. 
(c) In agri., a light two- or three-wheeled carriage in 
steam-plowing to hold up from the ground the wire rope 
by which the plows are drawn. (d)In weaving, a term used 
in Scotland to denote twenty splits or dents in the reed, 
in plain work. In England called a beer. — Porter’s knot. 


See knotl. 

[Short for porter-beer > F. 
ters’ beer: said to have been 
rters (see 


is 


< 


us ` porter-biére) or “por 


a favorite beverage of the London 


la agè, of protendere, i i 

E endene, stretch] 1}. Tostretch forth; porter?), but perhaps so called in allusion Oe 

protend. strength and substance. There is no evidence — 
Thy fate was next, O Pheestus ! doom’d to feel that London porters, as distin guished from Lon- 


don cabmen or London artisans. favored 
sort of bee J] A dark-brown malt ligt 
English origin. It is made either wholly or 


foreshow. s and ir 
Their [the Longobardes'] comming inte Italy . . - was tat 
portended by divers TS © a Coryat, Crudities, I. 109. tion in smaller casks or trans 
Their mouths oar TER aS ip 
orifice on us wide, whic! e air en exclu 
Reverse. With ee hollow sean Milton, P. L., vi. 578. Fettled porter te rere as 
Portcullis Shilti : = forebode, augur, presage, threaten, fore- terage® ( -ajh a. 
Cues ae ne 70 oe oe ze g The business or duties ofap 


ent: 
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porterage n) i 
; rior ör’ ti-kus), n. 4: SCC portico, inte 
rterago? (põr'tèr-ñj), n. [< porter?, q. V + porticust (põr'ti. n » intended as ay. 
a od, eik, Ane tranmportation; porch.) A portico, LRare.] sion, cto, Segera 
ge: Soe i i Till the whole tree become a porticus, Portion (por*ahe 


porters’ work. 


á Or arched arbor. B. Jonson, Neptune's Triumph, tion; f 
My mother used to take me with her to help with the 


ji 
> irom the’ 


ce Nas a z ; 
ge of her purchases. Academy, No. 878, p. 142. portière (oss ras iy vi er < fom] 1. D 6 Dig 
A great deal of the porterage of Lisbon is done by women porte, door: see at DE e = eur an lung at sS or Shares ma ai eertion op 
and girls, who also do most of the unloading of t AU a doorway, or entrance o a room, either with Where my Ui cel; allot tr bute i Dro 
ers on the quays. Harper's Mag., LXXVII 888. the door or to replace it, to intercept the view And portion to hie GNA his rae, Saran? w 
2. The cost of carrying; money charged for or currents of air, ete.,when the door is opened, o z Hlbes the S ighe po 
porters’ services, or for mere agaon Toa : pl TER j = endow With a Omin Popers pdam” 
Perpetually grumbling at the expense of Le and portiforium (põr AEA 1 i-um), a ; p - Dortiforia mpd Ra Portion'd maig Ortion op an 8 
porterage. Fortnightly Rev, N. n XLI in Ci). i pirn : OM a ee x 1e medieval ng who labour, anqhrenticeg n ae 
nor’tér-es, -tres), n. [For- church in England, lice- k containing A Dhan t, 
pot aby nat < porter! + -ess.] Afe- the offices for the canonical hours. „Tt was also Por tlonable (por sho, ae ra 
J keeper of a gate. known as the breviary, and answered to the Roman Cath. 46% MS Portion + 7 
male porter or p g olic breviary. The name assumed many forms in popular F roportional. c 


a house at = EAA A A 
orter-house (por’tér-hous), n. A use, such as portfory, portuary, porthors, portous, portuis, DOYti ap ied 
POhieh porter, ale, and other malt liquors are ete. Sec porta, 3 3 7 ai P pore ‘shon. nat 
retailed; an ale-house; also, such a house at portify (por ti-fi), v. 4; pret. and pp. portified, nnier = Pe i KME ‘5 Teter 


Like a pene pene asad ee Resy Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Small-Beer Chron. porte 
The porterly language of swearing and obscenity. $ p re 
Dr. Bray, aay A Knowledge eon, Pref. (Latham.) Orn EDGE n. Same as portugue. portionist (Ponal ; 

S PER ortingalt, Portingalli (põr'ting-gal), a. and n. *_ Sp. P Shon-ist), n. [a on 

portesset, n. tas), Os ar ‘flat surface in the Obsolete forms of Portugal. Tecs. ay as portion 10i 
port-face (port’fas), n. Tho flat su h includes POrtio (por’shi-0), n.; pl. portiones (por-shi-o’- Collega, un’, a8 portioner, 3a Tisti, 
steam-chest of a steam-engine which includes $ z T: portion.) In anat., a part, pop. „COLES Oxford, samo as a. TA 
the openings into the ports of the engine-eyl- Ne”). [L.: see 7 : » à part, por- nortionless (por’sl Postmaster, g, "on 

md p aj T p lide-valve works, ‘ion, or branch.—Portio aryvocalis, short muscular Having no \pov'shon-les), q, [portions 

maer, and upon which a shade- * fibers attached in front to the vocal cord, and behind to aden lo portion or shar nT -less 
See valve-scat and slide-valve. fe the vocal process of the arytenoid.—Portio axillaris, o dowry: as, a 
port-fire (port fir), n. [< port, v., + obj. fire; tr. the second part of the axillary artery ; the part behind the Port Jackson fig. See fig2, 1 


F. porte-jeu.] A kind of slow-matchor match- pectoralis minor.—Portio brachialis, the third part of Portland arrowroot. Seo arrowroot l 
and Arum, 


Aude 2 x È pace i tionarius A . Porci 4 Do 
which steaks, chops, ete., are served up; a “ppr. portifying. [< pori + -i-fy; in allusion tò see Norte portioner, <i, po nario, <M, 
chop-honse.—Porter-house steak, n beefsteak con; the saying, “Claret would be port if it could.”] shaves jad 1. One who igs OU), Anon por. 
sisting of a choice cut Pmemeenitreen tooth and To give (one’s self) more value or importance of s small fi Scots law Gare A asign tt 

e tenderloin, the latter being the under cut: it is sup- 4 oise a as eu or ir Nhe o Signs 
th to derive ils name froma well-known porter-house than belongs to one. [Humorous and rare.] tenant of a fey: Portion of lanq h propriet 
in New York, where this particular cut of the meat was I grant yon that in this scheme of life there does enter person in part p on under-fena (D) Tiie Sub. 
ey a fe parler? = yn a a e sacl aeltwere; Occupied Lyna osession of a tote Hate 

or’ tér-li a porter“ -ly}, but your desire fl a a s pardon- traina YS re tha TA ic ot 
porterly (por‘tér-Ii), a. [¢ porte y able, is perhaps honourable. ‘ Heirs Portioners eae Neumbey Mich 
B 


ae S 3 o A the axillary artery; the part below the pectoralis minor, = y e 
cord formerly used to discharge artillery Portio eervicatis, the third division of the subclayin, Portland beds. See Portland stone, und 
Pe PE RORA for cutting off the ends of artery. —Portio dura of the seventh nerve of Willis POT tland cement. See cement | Tion, 
port-fires. ~ Knight. | i the facial nerve.— Portio inter duram et mollem of Portlandian (port-lan’di-an), n 
port-flange (port’ilanj), n. A wooden or me- Wrisberg, the pars intermedia Wrishergii.—Portio in- (Isle of Portl an), n. [< Portlang 


r x i $ D L A - and), a peni 
tallic batten fitted on a ship’s side over a port termedia. (a) Same as pars intermedia (which see, und : >r and), a peninsula of Dorset, Eng- 
toee out water: p p pars). Konne Blade part of ithe cervix uteri, which i ieee ae 5 Portland beds, NA 
atta Ns z E vaginal behind and suprayaginal in front.—Portio major eu stone, under stone, 

porteo onono lio); ns aN Sp. por roito = It. trigemini, the sensitive root of the trifacal Pees, Portland moth. A British noctuid moth, 4 
Portafoglio = F. portefeuille, a caso or carrying minor trigemini, the motor root of the trifacial.— Por- tis præcor. s Agro- 
papers, ete.; <L. portare, carry, + folium, a leaf: tio mollis of the seventh nerve of Willis, the auditory Portland powder 

see ports and Jolio.) 1. A movable receptacle nerve.—Portio muscularis, the second division of the ANAJN » Sago, screw, stone, tem, 
for detached papers or prints, usually in the Subélavian artery.—Portio pectoralis, the first division Vase., See powder, sag Ch Cuek 

form of a complete book-cover with a flexi- supravaginal division ef the eee snag, the port-lanyard (port “lan “yiird), m, Seo Ian- 
ble back, and fastened with strings or clasps. racica, the first part of the axillary artery: thepart above 1 yr47 <i 


Fx A ni f 5 rtlas ort’ lis i "i3, v., + last, 
EE E. H. Knight. the pectoralis minor.— Portio vaginalis, that part of the POrtlast (port‘last), n. [< port, v., + lash) 
: s 7 ; ix uteri which is free within the vagin The gunwale of a ship. Also called portoise, 
I sat down, and turned t portfe beh wv ne vagina. 3 OR SNe TE i 
caricatures. PeT Teens P ma Portion (por’shon), n. [< ME. porcioun, porcion, Port-lid (port/lid), n. See lid. 


poreyone = D. portie = G. Sw. Dan. portion, < Port-lifter (port’lif’ter), n. A contrivance for 
OF. portion, porcion, F. portion = Sp. porcion raising and lowering heavy ports in ships. 

= Pg. porção = It. porzione, < L. portio(n-), a Portliness (port’lines), n. The character or 
share, part, portion, relation, proportion, akin State of being portly in manner, appearance, 


2. Figuratively, the office of a minister of state: 
as, he holds the portfolio of education (that is, 
he has charge of the documents, ete., connected 


hire tie theport- to par(t-)s, part: see part. Cf. proportion.) 1, Or person; dignified bearing or stately propor- 
i e aa = A part of a whole, whether separated from it, tions. 

portglavet, portglaive: (port’, lāv), n. part | te, whether separated from it, aay oe inesse 18 honor, 

porleglaite, < perten cash E ales Ta Ar considered by itselfthoughnotactually sepa- | Such pride is praise; such portinest er r 


see pori3 and glave.] 1. attendant or re- 
er armed with a glave. Hence—2, A aie These are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is 


portly (põrt’li), a. [ene tat 1, State- 
ordinate officer of the law, whose badge of of- preoti Job xxvi. 14, ly or dignified in mien; of n 


appearance 


fice was the glave. Com: P Some other portions of Scripture were read, upon emer- nd carriage. 
Dortgravej (Pör grav), n: [Also porigheve, < SOn Jer. Paylar, Works À. 183S T1 26. -Portly his person was and much Mareh, puy 
. “porigrere (not found); ef, AS. portgeréfa 2 A part assigned or contributed; a share; an Through his Horoicke grot Siener F.Q ULIS 
(> E. portreeve) = Icel. Dortgreifi, a portreeve: fe aye ance or allotment; hence, a helping at Rudely thou wrongest my deare his fale 
See portreeve and grave.) Same as portreeve, A s it h In finding fault with her too port 4 p eer, Sonnets Ye 
y n silo frac J: 
fr where nae Di EN ginte fbe Meridianot Tondon; a iia hgughathnoutfhigowenstohene tym aty sister gnc gorii 
; pr es, this King [Richard I] granted them to be governed Atat |” Wat his wille be, in wey of charite, sauynge his A woman of a presence + out Money = 
tole (9 anal Baker, Chronicles, p. 66, Thi : iests } eee ee T. R) p: 9- se mgh she want 

port-hole (port’hél), n. 1 An > e priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and What tho! reatness? yg 
AR wa pe ane aperture in a did eat their portion whi i intain a portly Brey holy, } 
s side, | which Pharaoh gave them. A portion to ma er's Melai ; 

se ipecially one of the apertures Gen. xlvii. 22. 8 Ford, a unwieldy ? 


ugh which t 


sare protruded and fired, 


Y . -- carry certaine dayes provision of victuals A ewhat large 
about with them. Nor isita eaten it paing aN 2. ; Stout; som ne adyantage ol 
n a small portion of rice and a little sugar and hony. person. d had it possessed the ty igw? 

sn, Sandys, Travailes, p. 38. It was the portly and, fd nave been th 
which t 3. Lot; fate; destiny. i a little more height, yen 
The lord of that servant . . . shall cut him asunder, 0f man considerably 1" Havcthorn’, 


and appoint h: i i Tes j: 
Orst, ee Same as portas, ppoint him his portion with the hypocrites. xxiy.51, St. Swelling. cosies with portly sail is 
<It. portico 2 è POrticos or porticocs I length of days be th i serene ta. Where your arg fickeTs: ar of ValS 
F 5 r 7 n tty tra 7 M. 0 
portico = $p, Dórtico= Pg. portico "tion. : A Sir A gain Aaa fit 30, Do overpeer the petty eerie ( la 
porch, portico: see „, This tradition tells us further that he had afterwards a ¢/man), 23 pt Tizon, (Jitant 


s 
E of those smial habitations which are the portion of portman (por 


Consisting essen- 
Lf men after death, Addison, Tale of Marraton. “[ AS. portman, 


¢ 
ywnsman; nin e 
on at least one side a to ; a e of i 


to me pat thy love. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 3- e710), < porters S 
: dian portion. sec Falcidian.— Marriage por- : see port? al 

+ -ed2.] tial gitt nooo Patrimoniat estate or other sübatan- ue 

p f € by a parent, or one acting in the ~; 

place of a parent, to a bride upon We marriage, FEAN ginally a 


etached, as a sh 4. The part of an estate given to a child or heir, port, town, city, TW fown, ° i 
> , but generally i pr descending to him Bi orto be distributed p burgess of rpa Diet st), gee p 
2 paia, open vestibule OUT the settlement of the estate.—5. A Cinque P ore {/man-me™ mely 
ADN eae folonnade, 4 lee a dowry. portman-mo noy © a (els? 

have four end jeca- + give my d: mote. art- man © m 
ave tour, six, ej Her Porton eE D him and, wil aes 4. 397. portmanteau (parr rtmantue P Sp. Pe di 
Thy beauty is Portion, my joy and my dear. also portman lea m, to man tle i It. pe an 

A 'atskin’'s. arland (Child's Ballads, VIII. 178). portmantle, ae em i i} 
porugine to me—rich only thus—in loveliness. —Bring no tamanteo, : early) ] 
d mantle, 
f 


Pe sles y [Or 
used in journey to the 58 


| i Collection, Harid 
Ii Kapgri Co lection, Haridwar 


RT 


: jeal ane 


like stranded por- 


manteau, i 
saum 


he! ing in & t hunger for the food 
gi 


5 orged tO repletion. Í 
fio be patan the Breakfast Table, i. 
mes, 


-a leather trunk of small 
ally 2 et on which to hang 
«all one which holds a ¢ 


ing. 
` prushing- : 
r ript form of por tman- 
} 


t 


4 q play at cards in King 
rer, and p: ay : 5 De 
w ee aid lingo Me messenger with the porlana ntick 5 
ma. TS Rae ace App. Williams, i. 160. (Davies.) 
Lary i 7 aie ERA 
te a D e man tl) n [An accom. form 
tlet (po yyortmanteau.) A port- 
aL to yemanteatt $ see po À 
j A yor 
por. Pel” : ET 
f agil fis portmantte 
on; pantes And out of the Segred mound. 
A diet the Butcher (Cl 
ae Pa n Same as portmanteau. 
. ane , the masking-suits ? 
ut pe Fal Where ir lordship’ portmantut. MULE 
8 Maw. MY Middleton, Mad World, ii. 2. 
ah jeves use to cut off the port- 
eed __ eqnningest thieves + ying to dive into the pock- 
See amon ¥ ithout stay Suit, To a Young Poet. 
er the owner. aN a 
iste at (part’mat), n, (AS. *por t- mot (not 
1 porn’ iori, a tOWD, + gemdt, necting: see 
ton found); notes! mootl.] In early Eng. hist., 
prh a moot composed of tho portmen or 
s] tele sof a port-town, corresponding to the 
ng Eae iher places. Also called portman-mote. 
pe gal ports were undoubtedly at first assigned by 
y E since to cach of them & Cour of pnma is ar 
in, pe crown SINCE ion of which must flow from the roya 
i date jarialietion © Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
thority. 4 y 
ain n [È OF. portoir, m., & bearing br anch 
i (se. decigne, ofa vine), < porter, bear: see port. | 
1B dre who or that which bears; hence, one who 
a that which produces, 
ranches which were portotrs and bear grapes 
o> |e e Holland. 
1 portoiset (por‘tiz), n. (Appar. for *portoire, < 
i OF. portoire, f., 2 bearer, support, as a barrow, 
Ie iaket, ete., the span of the door of a coach, 
te, (porter, bear, carry: see port. Cf. port- 
NP ’ , ) co pi port- 
3] hast] The gunwale of a ship: in the phrase & 


mae said of yard-arms resting on the gun- 
f wale, 
o | Port Orford cedar. See Chamecyparis, and 
guger-pine (under pine). 
yertost, portoost, portoust, n. 
Ish forms of portass. 
priour x. A Middle English form of porter’ 
Wr-panet (põrt'pān), n. [< OF. porte-pain, < 
wa carry, + pain, bread: see port® and 
ea A cloth in which bread was carried 
mir that it might not be touched by the 
| Mrevlecet (port’pés), n. [< OF. porle-piece, a 
Kas ay also (as in F. porte-pidce) a shoe- 
brandy j < porter, carry, + piece, picce: see 
ó piece.) A kind of cannon used in the 


atteenth centur : 
and ip S mentioned as employed on 


Dottrait (por 
Parra 
<M. porträt = D 
irtrait, portrai 
hi Drotractus, 9 
3 plan, POr N i 
te dep OE brotrahere (> OF. portraire, 
an epresenta 


Middle Eng- 


fa 


lon of t 


Mecuted in oil 


a aS, a painter of portraits. 
in Daye itnesse of his excellencie in 
Syxtie engi nt, conteyning the fourmes or 
e, for dita, of marueylous strange aud pro- 
o {commodious and necessary yses. 
a ae n America (ed. Arber, p. xlvii.). 
“ing the more in teat we may add the like- 


simi R he general air than in ob- 

one f eae e every feature. ee 
ba, a descriptio ~ Reynolds, Discourses, iv. 
ft Tonso ea or delineation in words. 
i Way 7 Ud we pa aceused of having servilely giv- 
Zen uay aro PAN e just seen in What Aeros 
ede pething Moen nis learning has also been 

j Ve oft e objectionable in 

Yea en heard go l the dramatic 
Eio x LD Teo ees of the pedantry 
i Portaalis, in photog ee Amen, of Lit., TI, 245. 
9 See comps, See gray, v., 8.— Compos- 
posite phot ohne r 
ograph, under compos- 


1 of flexi- portrait (por’trat), v. t. 
portrait, n.) 


sweet face, wryting Canidia vpon it, then to paint Canidia 
as she was. 
oat portraitist (por’tra-tist), n. 


trait-painter; one who devotes his attention 
particularly to portraits, as a photographer. 


as a portraitist. 


of double or triple photographic lenses espe- 
cially adapted for taking portraits. 


pild’s Ballads, V. 35) portrait-painter (por’trat-pan’tér), n. 


portrait-stone (por 


portraiture 


portraituret (por’tra 


ə portray (por-tra’), v. 
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roe 
533 


4€ 
[Also pourtraict; < 
To portray; draw. 


I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, 
he image of a brave knight. 


n it myt 
to grave it up. 


er, F. Q., To the Reader. 
her to portrai 


A Painter should more b a most 


Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, 
5] [= F. portraitiste; 
is portrait + -ist.) A maker of portraits; a por- 


reeve, < port, 


A young French artist, who is among the “really good” 
Contemporary Rer., LIV, 88. 


ortrait-lens (por’trat-lenz), n. One of a class 
lection of royal 


gerefa (sheriff) 


Petzval designed the portrait-lens {in photography], in The chief m 
> chief may 


which two achromatic lenses, placed at a certain distance 
apart, combine to form the image. 
Lord Rayleigh, Encyc. Brit., XVIL 805. 
One portreiset, n” 
ion is the painting of portraits. 
‘trat-stdn), n. In gem-cut- 
ling, a lask, or flat diamond, occasionally with 
several rows of small facets around the edge, 
used to cover miniatures or small portraits. 
(por’tra-tur), {Formerly also 
portrature, pourtrailure ; < ME. portreiture, por- 
treture, portratowre, < OF. pourtraicture, F. por- 
traiture, < OF. pourtraire, F. portraire, portray: 
see portrait.) 1. A representation or picture; 
a painted resemblance; a likeness or portrait. 
We will imitate the olde paynters in Greece, who, draw- 
ing in theyr Tables the portrature of Jupiter, were euery 
hourc mending it, but durst neuer finish it. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 257. 
There is an exquisite pourtraiture of a great horse made 
of white stone. Coryat, Crudities, I. 35, sig. D. 
2. Likenesses or portraits collectively. 
The portreiture that was upon the wal 
Withinne the temple of mighty Mars the reede. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1110. 
Unclasp me, Stranger, and unfold 
With trembling care my leaves of 
Rich in Gothic portraiture. 
Rogers,V oyage of Columbus (inscribed on the original MS.). 
3. The art of making portraits; the art or prac- 
tice of portraying or depicting, whether in pic- 
tures or in words; the art of the portraitist. 
Portraiture, which, taken in its widest sense, includes 
all representation not only of human beings, but also of 
visible objects in nature. 
C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 26. 
tir), v. t. [< portraiture, 
y. Shaftesbury. 
[Formerly also pourtray ; 
pourtraien, pur- 
traire, pourtraire 


whose oceupat 
portress, 7. 


portreyt, v. 


hauling up 
of port-hole 


reg 


auction. 


that she may 
this noble rea 
wares, 


When Sylla 


gold, 
close a 


port-town 
or situated 


ortuaryt 
eee 
also Portin 


guese); < 


n.) To paint; portra 
< ME. portrayen, portreyen, 
trayen, purtreyen, $ OF. por 
(ppr. portrayant), F. portraire = It. protraere, 
protrarre, ML. protrahere, paint, depict, a 
later use of L. protrahere, draw forth, reveal, 
extend, protract, ¢ pro, forth, + trahere, draw: 
see tractl, trait. Cf. protract.] I. trans. 1. To 
depict; reproduce the lineaments of; draw or 
paint to the life. 
I haue him portreide an paynted in mi hert withinne, 


That he sittus in mi sigt me thinkes euermore. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.) 1. 445. 


the nouns. 


the Moores. 


Take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and pourtray Hariata p 
upon it the city, even J erusalem. Ezek. iv. 1. portuguet 
i ribe vividly in words; de- 9 

2. To depict or describe vividly in words; teguet, n. 


scribe graphically or vividly. 

Ther was nothinge span zna Iove so mocho na he was 
so like the kynge Ban as he hadde e portreyed. 
ok 5 Merlin (E. E. T. S.) iii. 675. 

Scott portrayed with equal strength and success every 
figure in his crowded company. Emerson, Walter Scott. 


portague, 


loise), a 


8+. To adorn with pictures or portraits. walled (see def.); 
Portreid it Ra pach brides freshly, fem. of por- 
"hys fai ilon rich was in seing. Ms 
Thys maha oe Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1003. tugais, Portu- Chie 


Rigid spews and helmets throng’d, and shields 


ari ith boastful argument portray'd. tuguese.| A gold 
VAr A sH ‘Milton, P. L., vi. $4. coin of Portugal, 


jand 2. To delineate, sketch, represent. 


=$ l 
Iii intrans. To paint. sixteenth cena 
es make and wel endite, 7 ry, and welig: ung 
i sata nee ESE and wel purtreye and write. about 540 grains, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. TL. worth about 
or-tra + -al.] $22.50 United 
ayal (por-tra’al), n. [< portray $22. 

Moho act of Gortraying} delineation; represen- States money. 

An egge is eaten 


tation. 


portrayer (por-tra’ér), n. [< ME. portrayer, por- 


treyour, < OF. portraior, pourtrayeur, & pointes; Portage lost at one 
< portraire, portray: see portray.) ee who Luly, Midas, ii. 2 
portrays; & pan ea one who paints, draws, O? For the compound- 
Jescribes to the life. ing of wordes, 
Ss kervere of ymages. therein my imitate 


Ne portreyour ne 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1041. 


Remembre my brotheris ston. 
at Sent Bridis is no klenly portrayer; therfor I 


A poet... is the faithful portrayer of N: hose 
features are always the same, and always: intarenstiee 


portreeve (port’rév), n, [< ME. portrere (ML. 
porkirere, por efi 


port and reeve.} 
port or maritime town; in early Eng. hist., the 
representative or appointee of the crown hav- 
ing authority over a mercantile town, The ap- 
pointment was made with especial reference to the good 
order of a crowded comme 


cer having a general correspondence to those of a shir- 


called the Port-f 


Scholemaster, p. 7. 
port-rope (port’rdp), n. 


port-rule (pért’rél), n. 
system of mechanistn, which carries, moves, or 
ulates the motion of a rule in a machine. 

port-sale (port’sal), n. 
public sale of goods to the hi 


T have repaired and rigged th 


port-sill (port’sil), n. 
timber let in horizontally betw 
to form the upper or lower side of a port. 

port-stopper (port’stop’ér), n. 
of iron, rotating on a ver 

ort in a turre 

port-tackle (port’tak/1), n. Same as port-rope. 

(port’toun), n. A town having aport, 


(por’t 
(por’t 
Sp. Portugalese, 
Portugal, orig. (ML.) 
Cal,’ the fuller name of 
Oporto (‘the port’), trans 
itself: L. portus, port; Cale, 


now Oporto.) I. a. Pertaining 
Portuguese.— Portugal crakeberry, laurel, etc. See 


tigue ; < OF. por- 
tugaise (also por- 
tugalle, portuga- 


guese coin so 


guese: see Por- 


current in the 


at one sup, and a 


portugue 


.. + It is told me that 


h be portrayed be zum odir man and he 
Parton Letters, IYI. 268, 


Ircing, Sketch-Book, p. 169. 


tgrevius), © AS. portgerés 
a port, town, + ger 


à port- 
, +g reeve: see 
The chief magistrate of a 


al 
y ti 


pore and the col- 


revenues tl he functions of this offi- 


in a county. Formerly algo portyrace. 
gistrate of London in these times is always 


eeman, Norman Conquest, IIT. 491. 
Same as portass. Ascham, The 


See porteress. 

An obsolete form of portray. 
A rope or tackle for 
and suspending the ports or covers 
s. Also port-tackle and port-lanyard. 
An instrument, or a 


[< port! + sale.) A 
ghest bidder; an 


c ship of knowledge, . . « 
safely pass about and through all parts of 
Im, and there make port sail of her wished 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. iv. 


had taken the citie of Rome, he made port- 


zale of the goods of them whom he had put to death. 


North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 466. 


In ship-building, a piece of 
een two frames, 


A heavy piece 
tical axis, serving to 
t-ship. 


near a port. 
ū-ã-ri), n. Same as portass. 
gal), a. and n. (Formerly 
gal, Porlingall (cf. OF. Portingalois, 
ML. Portugalensis, Portu- 
Portugal (ML. Portugalia), 
Portus Cale, ‘the port i 
the city now called ’ 
ferred to the kingdom 
the city so called, 
to Portugal; 


Pg. Sp. 


TI; n. A native or au inhabitant of Portu- 
gal; a Portuguese. 

The Spaniards and Portugales in Barbarie, in the Indies, 
and elsewhere haue 


ordinarie confeder- 
acieand traflike with 


Toyages, 


or- 
lso 
por- 


L 


Portu- 
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4634 
portugue ae <a 
noney together, convert anum- porture!t (por’tur), 2. [< port? + -ure, ar- as com f 
E aa E VERN REN into great peeces of gold, EES: behavior. Ale impono. guna 1 
such as double pistoles and portugues. Fure2t, n. See porturature. ERAN 
ee eee Pewee t (port’wa), n. [< port! + way.] A ete, a 

No gold about thee? paved highway. 


Face, 
“4 7 re t this half-year. 
Drug. Yes, I havo I aist, E 1. The Port-way, or High paved street named Bath-gate, 


» Propon 


epo: 

G Ginn? pong 
like Propo, 
"PPoney und 


Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 557. (Davies,) I nt 

vith he drew out of his pocket a portegué, the k ft wy s Iche order P'E XXX: a 

whch EET enclosed herein. wiv), port-way? (port’wii), n. [< port? + way.] One To'saye a ot from Oth ot pere e] 

Sir T, More, To His Daughter (Utopia, Int., p- xxiv.) of the steam-passages connecting the steam- i; aladi s hem is robpe ana 4 

Portuguese (por-ta-gés’ or -g6z’), a. andn. [= ehest of asteam-engine with the interior of the 2+. To Put by wa 4 Tusbondig advan 
D, Portugees = i Portuguise = Sw. Portugis  stoam-cylinder. Also called port. : sis; suppose” Y2Y of posite ay 

= Dan. Portugiver, n, (ef. D. portugeesch = G. port-wine (port’win’), n. Same as portò, TE Sitioy NaN 

portugiesisch = Sw. Dan. portugisisk, a.) (< E. porus (po’rus), ”.; pl. port (27). In anat. and And now am eee fyinea 0 and. Doth 
or F.); < F. Portugais = Sp. Portugués = Pg. zool., a pore: used in a few phrases: as, porus onfesse me, and cry tho seing ailde noy ji 

Portugues = It. Portoghese, Portuguese; with ereretorius,an excretory pore; porus ejaculatori- ; “pine kod thet igue,” 
omission of the final element -al (retained in us, an ejaculatory pore,—Porus opticus. Same as ose that thoy lovee a 1 lowang p) aae, 

OF. Portugalois, Portingalois = Sp. Portugalese, optic disk. Seo optic. E Fre w Chaat hire biton, avil ee 
ML. Portugatensis),< Portugal (ML. Portugalia), porwigglet (por’wig-l), x. [A var. of polliwig.] et poso I that it mygnt p IER rag 

Portugal: see Portugal.) I. a. Of or postin A tadpole. 8: mo aladiue, Husbondnended be, tH 
i ingdom of Europe, situated That which the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwiyle PLY down as a pr ape) BIRIT, g 

DE cae a pire Pg., EEE or tadpole. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 13, [Recent, ] Proposition, stain Plt 

nese cut, Sco briltiant.— Portuguese man-of-war. poryt (por’i), a. [< pore? + -y1.] Porous or me Pay to leave Correggio wi 7 Posit 

ndi ae 5 s o > dima witho 
Tn Sh An NRA an Portugal as a porose. merely sensual art,” Uference betw aut At Teast neat 
bide Ì The stones hereof are so light and pory that they will TASSY moralis in 


collective plural, the people of Portugal.—2. Paevehenltnrowndntorthe water, 
The language of Portugal. It is one of the Ro- 2! sink w Sandys, Travailes, p. 217. 


Se alli 5 s Of Peet onable patrio cO D 25, 
mance group of languages, and is nearly allied porzana (por-zi’nii), n. [NL.] 1. An old Bected with the mo ench origin, let i ini : 
ie Con, 


>) i 5 1 : many root 
to Spanish. f the small water-rail or crake of Eu- 4. To place i . <i ien 
Same as portass. mame o. S i EN Z tu- = +0 place in suitable op iene 
pra Puen oia oak’ h ie (NL. rope, and ON 3 Epa aine Eo. g ene he . See a gern cause to BE E POSition 
Gourmet A) CÈ, portance ano yore Cromer an Crs Ly An exten Hvo attitudes asto postaneta ieia 
: n J 2 ees Nase aa , It was no unusus i b & portraj 
Bete corumiane T: A genus of by Vieillot in 1816, having a short stout bill; the in his [Gainsborough ens to see the living y b 


ï '8] painting-ro 
crakes. The species are numerous and of almost world- Geo. M. Brock- Arnold a 
wide distribution. The common crake or short-billed 5, To bear; conduet [R ] 
: are, 


Mr. Avery was a 
avery Was a cheerful, busy. 7 
himself among men asa companion y Hole 


whose word on any subject was to go nan Fellow-citize , 
weight and momentum should carry jt Y £0 faras its omy 


H. B. Store, Olatow, 
interchangeably posed, in her, See pies? ae 
- ‘trans. It. To make a supposition 
the case.—2, To assume a particular attitude 
or ròle; endeavor to appear or be regarded (s 
something else); attitudinize, literally or fig- 
wratively: as, to pose as a model; to poseasa 


olypetalous plants, type of the order Portu- Models pasg 


ex, It is characterized by a one-celled ovary, with 
many ovules, half-coherent with the calyx, and surround- 
ed at its middle by the two CAE four to six petals, 
and eight or many stamens—all others in the order hav- 
ing the ovary free. There are about 20 species, natives of 
the tropics, especially in America, and one, P. oleracea, the 
purslane, a weed widely scattered throughout temperate 
Taare All are fleshy herbs, prostrate or ascending, with 
thick juicy and often cylindrical leaves, mainly alternate, 
and bearing terminal flowers, yellow, red, or purple, often 
very bright and showy, Many species are in cultivation, 
under the name portuwaca, P, grandiflora bearing also the 
name of sun-pant, the flowers expanding in bright sun- 


ainsboron gh, p, 55, 


ne. 
2. [l.c.] A plant of this genus. 


Portulacaces (por’tii-lé-ka’sc-6), n. pl. [NL. martyr. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Portulaca + -acex.] Same „Ie . . . posed before her as a hero of the most sublime 
as Porlulacex. kind. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, vL 


Portulacaria (por’ti-li-ka’ri-fi), n. [NL. (N. 
J. von Jacquin, 1786), < Portulaca + -aria.] A 
genus of plants of the order Portulaceæ, having 
two short sepals, four or five longer petals, and 
from four to seven stamens, unlike any other 
member of its family in its single ovule, and also 
àn its winged fruit. The only species, P. Afra, is a 
smooth South African shrub, with fleshy and obovate op- 


These solemn attendants simply posed, and nevermoved. 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 3. 


pose? (poz), n. [< F. pose, standing, attitude, 
posture, pose, < poser, put, refl. put oneself inan 
attitude: see pose2, v.] 1. Attitude orposition, 
whether taken naturally or assumed for effect: 
water-rail of Europe is Porzana porzana or P. maruetta. In as, the pose of an actor; especially, the attitude 


the United States the best-known species is P, carolina, in which any character is represented artisti- 
i to leaves, and small rose-colored flowers clustered in the Carolina crake or rail, also called sora, soree, and orto. al >: the eaten whether of the whole per- 
e upper axils, or forming a leafy panicle, followed by lan. The small yellow crake or rail of North America is C°UY} DOF H | 


Sora Rail (Jorzana carolina). 


£ so tart 7 body: 
i ed capsules which do not split open when ripe. P. noveboracensis. ‘The little black crake or rai ‘ica Son or of an individual member of the bod} 
Tt is the spek-hoom of the Cape colonists, and affords in is P. jamaicensis. eea o America as, the pose of a statue; the pose of the head, 


many places the principal food of the elephant, besides A raat AAG 2 ant the pose of a muscle is the latent peri 
wig by its pale-green foliage a ant vesides pos (poz), a. An abbreviation of positive. Also In physiology the pose of a Je-flber and its cot 
fie country. Maine actio EBSD poz. [Slang.] between the stimulation of a musc: 


Portulaceæ (por-ti 1a’s6-€), n. p 
de Jussieu, 1789), ¢ Portulaca 
order of polypetalous plants of 
Ho M ine and parios Thalami; 
ized by a one-ce ovary wit 
placenta, I 
stipul 


traction. 1 
She shall dress me and flatter me, for I will be flattered, 2. SIA deposit; a secret hoard. [Seotch-] 


that’s ‘son. T arr: ings, 10 
pos. i Addison, The Drummer, iii. Laying by a little pose, even out of such earnings, : 

a), n. [Sp., < posar, lodge, rest, help them in their old PE octes ‘Ambrosian, April, 18> 
lure. 


= Position, Attitude, ete. Beera r posing. 
and by the usual mon 2 = =Syn. 1. < fs pret, and pp. posed, ppt Pers 
7 n . . als $ J 3 Z), V. t.; pret. and pp. 2 y apheresis 
es, two sepa e)n. [G., also bosiine, basūne, pose? (poz), tso hoso, C ME. posen DY ap 


US zuin = Sw. Dan. basun), [Formerly a sorruption 0 

F. uisine = It, buccina, < L. buccina, prop. from apposen, WY Dohe O anra 
bucina, a trumpet: see buccina.] The German opposen: see oppose. < o by argumen , to a 
name of the trombone. tion in the schools E puzzle: Pa 
poselt (poz), n. [<ME. pose, < AS. geposu, pose, amine was to oppose progate closely; 4 
catarrh, < W.pas,acough. Cf. wheeze.) Acold put questions to; mterivs 


in the head; catarrh. tion; examine. sp thot they persent g 
te or opposite, He yexeth, and he speketh thurgh the nose, Tf any man rebuke mon thelr false doc 
ey lowers. As he were on the quakke or on the ‘pose. immediately, and pose him a 1850), P 1% 
m-an), a. andn. [< Portunus 'haucer, Reeye's Tale, 1. 232. make him an herean More, ete. Parker $0? ether he 
or pertaining to the genus _Distillations called rewmes or poses, Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. 2 nd sifted him, t0 112 
mily Portunid:e, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 22. She . . . posed him, 2 VII, P: 


A i y A ke of York or N0- Henry o 
he family Por, tunidz, as the a hanem manie chimnies, and yet our tenderlings Were the very Du Bacon, E difi 
: crab of the United States, One me fo eens, catarhs, and poses. onplus, or embi 
cut under paddle-crab’ orewords to Manners and'Meals (E. E. T. S.) 2, To puzzle, 0 


ry E: ast, 
8) NL., < Por- (XXXI. lxiv. cult question. „o'd about the °° 


3 0. 
: pose? (poz), v.; pret. and nosed, ppr. pos- I still am PoF ydge -p pyt t 
i : r ; 5 ) J judg 1, PSY 
Paraiba o ing. [X ME. poser, < OF. Hes F. Pee aah But wiser you shal J. Beaumer nameg 181) j 
E of a or- place, lay, settle, lodge, ete., refl. sé oser, put ra havo pos'd Adam ggtires (04: 
a one Oneself inia particular attitude, = Sp. posar, A thing which woul’ ™ T gea Konst 
Trey Pausar = Pg. pausar, poisar, pousar = It. po- might have Pe ind, South ar att 
sare, pausare, put, place, < ML. pausare, cease, A sucking babe f poset whe feet 
cause to rest, place, < L. pausare, cease, < ‘Binge [F.. PP: ot ith al porse? 
mnie ran Èr Tavolc, pause: see pause, N. posé Poi y standing Sti Me p iol i 
verb, OF. poser, ete., acquired the sense et statant: “pearing palance”’ 


of L. ponere, PP. positus, put, place, ete., and 
taine {0 pe practically identified with itin nse, oF other animal TET post? agents 
oag all its compounds, whence E. appose, posedt (poz DP ro fight: a, sally 
dispose, propose (and purpose), sedate: OPPO on of a most fais ik 
Te Chama ete., Which Verbs coexist in E., An old settled Pahari, tr of 

1e Cases, with forms from the L, ponere, behaviour. 
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poseideon 


A 

gdg-on) ” 

h month of the 
o 


Gr. Tlocedeav: see 
ancien t A thenian 
half of our De- 


‘one of the chief Olym- 
and supreme lord of the 
rol ed upon as & benignant pro- 

oke ous navigation, but 
god of storm. His con- 


ite, and his attendant train 
, 


2 


ing the giant, Polybotes, f 


Jen overshelin (Eromi a Gre 


Lie fy makes intercession. 
th century B C) i i $ 
ĉi Nereids, Tritons, and sea-mons ers o 
v form. er he is a majestic re, closely ap- 
ae Zeus in type, His most constant attributes are 

C irilent and the dolphin, with the horsc, which he was 
ied to have created during his contest with Athena 
f fapremacy in Attica. ‘The original Roman or Italic 
Yegane became assimilated to him. i 
9 Inzodl.: (a) A genus of worms. (b) A genus 
al hemipterous insects of the family Scuteller- 
ide, Suellen, 1863. (c) A genus ot crustaceans, 
Postidonian (põ-si-dō'ni-an), &. [< Gr. Iocet- 
kua, of Poseidon (< Mocedav, Poseidon), + 
n) Of or pertaining to Poseidon. 

Poseidon, the great and swarthy race-god of the South, 
isrealily enough conceived of as coming into conflict with 
Tas when immigrants arriving in the country bring with 
thay a Poseidonian worship. 

Gladstone, Contemporary Rev., LI. 766. 
peer (pd’zér), n. [< pose’ + -cr1.] 1. One who 
poses or puts questions; one who questions or 
imerrogates closely; an examiner. 

Tethis questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for 
Dat Bacon, Discourse (ed. 1887). 
oe university (of Cambridge) . . . appointed Doctor 
e aris Archbishop of Canterbury) to be the 

‘general of all candidates in Divinity. 


al ; Fuller, Worthies, Norfolk, II. 462. 
paon that poses or puzzles; a puzzling 
ti et question or matter. 
) ray t do you think women are good for?” “That’s a 
Pied (a ia) C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 161. 
s zid) a. [< posy + -ed2.] Inscri 
) S} ed2, nseribed 
"itta Posy or motto. W i 
Some by a stri 7 i 
by a strip of woven hair 
poio lockets bribe the fair. 

Wsit (p02 Y, To 2 Young Lady, with some Lampreys. 
tee: see Dn t [< L. positus, pp. of ponere, 
Utes in reni nor] 1. To dispose, range, or 

li ation to other objects. rip 
Feet by them bl? that sets on work these organs and 
fies othe natural ening ics put gae modification of 

hereo s i 
hae apparenty Teoh, thus or thus posited 

ibs: eA ir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 49. 

es Ke 5 a position or principle; as- 

Onceded; present as a fact; 


Tit presse. 
tapa pu 


te a 
sss COMPOS 


is said that thee Sir W. Hamilton. 


ecom ' Cgo posits itself, the meaning is 
rough Wace of consciousness, which it on 
he antithesis of the non-ego. 


tion (p3 Ch i 
RANN hambers's Encyc. 
ae e pe [< F. position = Sp. 
uting tṣão = It. posizione, < L. po- 
ace: ponton, < ponere, pp. posi- 
eposition ert Cf. apposition, 
e, d ton, and the similar verbs 
cof “pose, ete.: see pose2.] 1. 
> ee relations of a body or 
rein to other such bodies 
10n of the place of a thing; 


‘Nt pro: a 
nt Positions tot the same thing scour: 
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The absolute position of the parties has been altered; 
the relative position remains unchanged. 

Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. 

Position, Wren said, is essential to the perfecting of 
beauty ;— a fine building is lost in a dark Jane; a statue 
should stand in the air. Emerton, Woman. 

The exceptional Iniracles were those of exorcism, which 
oceupied a very singular position in the early Church. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 404, 
Hence—2. Status or standing; social rank or 
condition: as, social position ; aman of position. 

Such change: gave women not merely an advisory 
but an authoritative position on this and similar boards. 

N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 409, 
3. The act of positing or as ing; also, the as- 
sertion itself; affirmation; principle laid down. 
From Gods word I'me sure you never tooke 
Such damnable positions. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 

In order to be a truly eloquent or persuasive speaker, 
nothing is more necessary than to be a virtuous man. This 
was a favourite position among the ancient rhetoricians. 

H. Blair, Rhetoric, xxxiv. 
4. A place occupied or to be occupied. (a) 
Milit., the ground occupied by a body of troops prepara- 
tory to making or receiving an attack. (b) An oflice; a 
post; a situation: as, a position ina bank. (c) In music: 
(1) The disposition of the tones of a triad or other chord 
with reference to the lowest voice-part—the first, original, 
or fundamental position having the root of the chord in 
that part, the second position having the next or second 
tone of the chord there, etc., and all positions except the 
first being also called inverted positions or inversions. (2) 
sposition of the tones of a triad or other chord with 
yeference to their nearness to each other, close position 
having the tones so near together that an outer voice-part 
cannot be transposed so as to fall between two middle 
parts, and open or dispersed position being the reverse of 
ul See open and close harmony, under harmony, 2 (d). 
(2) In viol-playing, same as shift. 
5, Posture or manner of standing, sitting, or 
lying; attitude: as, an uneasy position. 

` Eyre, draw your chair still a little farther forward; 
you are yet too far back; I can not see you without dis- 
turbing my position in this comfortable chair, which I have 
no mind to do. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xiv. 

? 
6. Place; proper or appropriate place: as, his 
lance was in position; specifically (milit.), the 
proper place to make or receive an attack. 

As I expected, the enemy was found in position on the 
Big Black. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, L 523. 
7. In arith., the act of assuming an approximate 
value for an unknown quantity, and thence de- 
termining that quantity by means of the data 
of a given question. A value of the unknown quan- 
tity is posited or assumed, and then, by means of the given 
connection between the unknown and a known quantity, 
from the assumed value of the unknown a value of the 
known is calculated. A new value of the unknown is then 
assum o as to make the error less. In the rule of sim- 
ple position, only one assumption is made at the outset, 
and this is corrected by the rule of three. In the far su- 
perior rule of double position, two values are assumed, and 
the corrected value of the unknown is ascertained by the 
solution of a linear equation. Also called the rule of sup- 
position, rule of false, and rule of trial and error. 

8. In logic, the laying down of a proposition, gen- 
erally an arbitrary supposition ; also, the propo- 
sition itself. ‘Thus, in the school disputations, the op- 
ponent would say: “ Pono that aman says that he islying. 
“Then this act, as well as the proposition 50 advanced, is a 
position. 

9. In ane. pros., 


the situation of a vowel be- 
fore two or more consonants or a double con- 
sonant, tending to retard utterance and conse- 
quently to lengthen the syllable; such com- 
bination of consonants, or the prosodic effect 
produced by it. A short vowel so situated is said to 
be in position, the syllable to be long by position, and 
the consonants to make position. A mute with succeed- 
ing liquid does not always make position, and the situa- 
tion of a short vowel before such a combination, or the 
combination itself, is known as weak position. 
10, In obstet., the relation between the body of 
the fetus and the pelvis of the mother in any 
iv ri À Y vertex presentations 
given presentation. There are in vertex p 5 
r positi! the direction of the oc 
four positions, named according to (1) first oF bi 
occipitocotyloid po points to 
e— 
rpitocolyloid positiqn, in which the occi- 
el Tight foramen so (8) third or right 


occiput points to the right 


iliac position, in which the occiput points to the left sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis. 


i ing t! > 
clreted as the principal one, and is taken as the 


designate that 

n. contrariety.— Ea r 

o posi op Energy of position. Ss 

Geographical ition. See geographt l— 

of position. ee geomelry.—| ans x post 
Inverted position. See def. 4 © U 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 


position (po-zish’on), v. t. 


positional (po-zish’gn-al),a. [< position + -al. | 


»P- 12. position-finder (p6-zish’on-fin’dér), n. An ar- 


and eGangotri 


positive 
—Long ition. Ses long! — Mean posi 
means, — nal sition, in musie, th onat 
the tones of a triad or chord fn which the fone wee the 


bottora: opposed to inrerzim or inverted pozitim.— Posi- 


tion angle, See angle3.=$yn.1. Station, spot, I 
post.—3, Thesis, asserti Shee bt pase jseality, 
ete, See posture, » doctrine.—5, Attitude, Pose, 


4 4 [< position, n.| To 
place with relation to other objects; set in a 
definite place. 
They are always pozitioned zo that they stand upon asol 
angle with the “basal plane,” Breie Dra VL Bie 


Of or pertaining to position; relating to or de- 
pending on position. 
A strange conceit, ascribing unto plants positional opera- 
tions, and after the manner of the loadstone, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 7. 


rangement of apparatus whereby a gunner may 
point a cannon to the exact position of an ob- 
ject not visible to him. Inthe form now used in the 
United States army, the region within range is accurately 
mapped and laid out in squares, and the elevation corre- 
sponding to each square is tabulated. Two telescopes at 
distant stations are electrically connected with movable 
bars which are so arranged over the map that the direc- 
tion of each corresponds to that of its controlling tele- 
scope. When both telescopes are directed to the object 
the two bars cross each other over the square in which 
thé object is, and thus the gunner, knowing the horizontal 
position and the range, can accurately direct his fire. 
Compare range-finder. 

position-micrometer (p9-zish’gn-mi-krom’e- 
tèr), n. A micrometer for meining angles 
of position (see angle of position, under posi- 
tion), which are read upon a graduated circle. 
It has a single thread, or a pair of parallel threads, which 
can be revolved around the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-glass in a plane perpendicular to the axis of 


the telescope. 
positive (poz’i-tiv) a. andn. [< ME. positif (= 
D. positief = G. Sw. Dan. positiv), < OF. (and 
F.) positif = Sp. Pg. It. positivo, < L. positivus, 
settled by arbitrary appointment or agreement, 
positive, < positus, pp. of ponere, put: see posi- 
tion.] I.a. 1. Laid down as a proposition; 
affirmed; stated; express: as, a positive decla- 
ration.—2. Of an affirmative nature; possess- 
ing definite characters of its own; of a kind to 
excite sensation or be otherwise directly ex- 
perienced; not negative. Thus, light is posi- 
tire, darkness negative; man is positive, non- 
man negative. 
To him, as to his uncle, the exercise of the mind in dis- 
cussion was a positive pleasure. Macaulay. 
The force of what seems a positive desire for an object is 
in many cases derived from a negative desire or aversion 
to some correlative pain. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol, p. 581. 
3. Arbitrarily laid down; determined by dec- i 
laration, enactment, or convention, and not \ 
by nature: opposed to natural. Thus, the phe- 
nomenon of onomatopæia shows that words are in some 
degree natural, and not altogether positive ; so, positive 
law, positive theology. [This sense, the original one in 
Latin, is a translation of Greek @evet.] 
4. Imperative; laid down as a command to be 
followed without question or discretion: as, 
positive orders. 4 
In laws, that which is natural bindeth universally; that : 
which is positize, not so. . . - Annae no laws but posi- 
tive are mutable, yet all are not mutable which be DE 


5. Unquestionable; indubitable; certain; hence, 
experiential. A 
"Tis positive against all exceptions, lords, 
That our superfluous lackeys . . . were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 25, 

The unity and identity of structure in an organism in 
which a vee of action may be inferred form the condition 
of positive science. E 
E. Mulford, The Nation, The Foundation of Civil Order, i. ar: 
6. Confident; fully assured. 


I am sometimes doubting when I might be Pere 


7. Over-confident in opinion and assertion; 
dogmatic. 
Some positive peraisting fopa we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always so, 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 568. 

Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 

The positive pronounce without dismay. : 
Cowper, Conversation. 
8+. Actually or really officiating or dischargin, 
the duties of an office. S 

I was, according to the Grand Si 
ment, very courteously interteined by 
prince. Hakluyt's 
9. Not reversed. (a) Greater than 
pace in a rovend Sireci gnii 
such reversal. hotog. 
lights and e shade 5 
ing that one of two opposite 


considered as first: i 
senses opposed to E 
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tence; not mere negation; undoubting assur- 


positive 


‘ which are merely generalizations of what has 
Ee eale to take RA law set as a rule to which 
‘itself requires conformity. Some have included divine 
Jaw, others only human law; judicial as well as statutory 


There is a time, as Solomon . . . teaches us, when a 
foo] should be answered according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit, and lest others too easily yield 
up their faith and reason to his imper dictates, “Cou- 


passive 


of anothers 


such irrespective of comparison with other states.—Posi- 
tive pole of a voltaic pile or battery. See pole? and 
aerat Rove precision: Sco precision.— Posi- 
tive e 


$ pede prescription, 3 (a).—Positive 
‘case of some general rule, without the use of the re- 


small basin or porringer; also, a small vessel 
of fanciful form. 

The cunning man biddeth set on a posnet, or some pan 
with nayles, and seeth them, and the witch shal come in 


, direct proof deducing the conclusion as a particu- € i 
while they be in seething, and within a fewe daies after 


In your patier 


‘ductio ad apabran ete.—Positive quantity, inaly.,an her face will be all bescratched with the nayles. your sonla 
ie S SR OO eharactar is indi- Gifford, Dialogue on Witches (1603). (Halliwell.) 

cated e -+ (plus) pre to the quantity, called a ts ; s 

a bonseqnente the epi ‘Positives hero alia Then skellets, pans, and posnets put on, silenbatlvencen 


To make them porridge without mutton. 


contradistinction to negative.— Positive term, a term 


poss, v. An obsolete or dialectal form of push. as to domina 
posse (pos’é), n. 


[< ML. posse, power, a noun 


the thing tha 


ready to be, in germ); in esse, when it actually is. 
Those are but glorious dreams, and only yield him 


tiv-li), adv. Ina positive man- 


> reami virtues. Learning, 
ly; by itself; inde; z happiness tn posse, not in esse. onder at those your vir! vancement of Le t 
paratir ane pendently of any. Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, i. 1. 3 Pn nee so shook his te 
‘evil which is removed may bo esteem ed 2. A sheriff's posse comitatus (see below); in _ This [fancy] So posse door longer, put fle Fi 
tively, and not positively or general, a body or squad of men. he Ca ee OCI upon I th ey, Bunyan Bee” 
: ee io ees high noon, and the posse had been in saddle since “We ® ower or mas T ra 
legatively; really ; . > te power Or Tiit 
pine n ro, M.N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, p. 20. 8. To have cope as im evil spirit,” vith W 
: it is Posse comitatus, the power of the county; in law, the dominate; cond’ rally in the pa 
not pro- y ot men which the sheriff is empowered to call into or passion: gener sans he 
service to aid and support him in the execution of the law, 9 of, or with.” them by what make vil 3 
as in case of rescue, riot, forcible entry and occupation, 2 hich saw it told aled. 
cte. Tt includes all male persons above tne ageof fifteen. They also wh eie devils was he ish spirit, 
m Great Britain peers and clergymen are excluded by stat- Was possessed of pe posseas'd with deter Me iy, 7 
Hse ae word comitatus is often omitted, and posse alone Unless yor put forbear to MN yen. Vr A yho 
ou is used in the same sense (see def. 2), You cannot sie a by the ter, fo 
J. possedet v.t. [< OF, ‘posseder, possess: see pos- 5 insides posesie rath to ip 38 
sess.) To possess, One of those fanata a'to predict thing Grae ine 
None other persone may . . . possede it or clayme it. are sometimes perm information 
5 Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 3. lowers. an possession of ; eonvin® 
POSSESS (po-zes’), v, t. [< ME. possessen, < OF. 9t. To pT acquaint; e ething th s i 
ee se Possess, £< L. possessus, pp. of possi- form; , us; tell us 80 Shak, 1 o 
It, Dpossedere, possidere = gp. poseer = Possess u8, P pants arè yat! 
ssutr = Pr. possedir, possider = F. possé- The m SRE ork O e 
old, be master of, possess, per- you've been a pirate nytning 1 ay, t0 Pion W 
ain near,’ < po-, *post-, akin to Midd artifice and roseni orai 
sedere, sit, dwell? see sit. Cf. 1 sec it don with some Trend thir soxaste® * 
Or, siege, etc.] 1. To own; have sople that they mie rement tyon, giko! 
hg, property, characteristic, or at- Pio Dr py his Sons restore Jj 
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or r 


2 certain manor, 


f . floue 
use of the L. inf. posse, be able: sce potentand A poets brayne, posses ait el Arber), n È 
power.) 1. Possibility. A thing is said to be in Gascoigne, seth all mine eye 

posse when it may possibly be (in familiar language, often Sin of self-love poten my every part- ts, Ix 
a softened denial of existence; in philosophical language, And all my soul and a Shak., Sonnets, 


possessed WC 
I have been touched, yea, and poss 


Sı 
y parative. E pi m., signify- E 3 $ BEN A 50 shall y 
th Noa oy AAA ae aH nc SE anec; full confidence; per Ap TOriness. E By havit ali liati 
to the intensity of that quality.— Positive alora- positivism (poz’i-tiv -izm), n. [= F. positivisme; These PORES weng SHE ON pos 
Girne An eleEAtOr mado without Toasty a Sa ds las positive + -ism.] 1. Actual or absolute Vhich trulier may p28 siek meas an 
AAU Ay. rm ; AY De sa n 3 4 
aii rm A nee mila itta fg 
he ef or argumen! ye al 3 to the form of a The metaphysicians can never rest till they have taken the req ers can not hay B.J, them w% 
‘tribute whose real nature is an ogous color, Positive their watch to pieces and have arrived at a happy positio. and gold Covers op Me Magion 2% Vo} i 
sitive term. — Positive colors. im -Positive de- ism as to its structure. of our first a Dower Pong y a 
ety eels oa ats Temi of an adjectivo or ad- Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 150, 2. To Seize; tak eget boot Tt 
l age p > a ? S o) 4 
FEA foundon pain or relation a or ae 2. [cap.] The Positive philosophy (which see, Self master of, O Posse sion a Domest 
nution: used by antithesis to comparative an th der positive). Let us go j make Ue 
i d An e un il SACS Aan rere UP atone 6 
Fence fee Comparer, Fancy of to witnesses ene of Positivist (poz’i-tiv-ist), n. [= F. positiviste; ' overcome jt, CMCC and Posaees it t me 
nae li: ity afiirms what the other explicitly denies.— “pg positive +.-ist.] One who maintains the doc- z ? OE we arg W 
Positive distinction, a distinction e distinguishes tines of the Positive philosophy. gastig Possess hi Ember Num. git 
$ 7 ed to negative distinction, w) APAN AT I E TTE gs “Shinto ni 5 bo » 
aoe area xistence from 4 non-existence. — Post- positivistic (poz‘i-ti-vis’ tik), a. [< Posttivist-+ The English marcia ha 
tricity, ens, entity, evidence, eyepiece. Sce _j¢,] Of or pertaining to the Positivisis or to possessa hin called o toward the ri 
Ee eC E ATANN in logic, an smrmtive Positivism. 3. To mites Under-Eske. r 
7 = Aree + gers ae nl er POR 
proposition.-— Positive law, in the philosophy of Juris- positivity (poz-i-tiv'i-ti), x. [= F. positivité; owner, Whether possession; 
prudence and legislation, the body of laws ] D ‘itive + -ity.] Positiveness in any sense fore tl vaer by force o, 23 
controlling human conduct, as distinguished from laws as positive y.] F SS ) Se. “ore the thing, anq ewes legal] 


cflexively; f 
secret; to 


‘law is included.— Positive misprision, motion, organ. rage and positivity are never more necessary than on such Sithe god 1 ; 
‘See the nouns.— Positive pRUCEORHY ee pipaa aN occasion. Watts, Improvement of Mind, i. 9, And poe joa © to be his kny, k 
$ an tonnaed peers VODNE UR a passes The property which renders a structure capable of un- Thoue him honour wit i ght Yat, 

eae TEC A the th r ical, the metaphysical, dergoing excitatory change is eS preesad by relative posi- Political Poems, ot i myght, 
oe The theal gical stage is that In which liv. tivity, the condition of discharge by relative negativity. The plate, coin, revenues oo CT Fumiyay 
be Ho with tree an ate ASEN to account for Nature, XXXVIII. 141. Whereof our uncle Gauey and moyea Mina 
TAA ysical is that in which unverifiable positort (poz‘i-tor), m ([<L. positor, one who an a pesca o i 
soso ve reported ts he positive is ttai which Taya der, founder, < ponere, pp. positis shy son rg Wh 
ARTIA ee R ADRTE a Gantt The ab- put, lay: see posit.] A depositor. Hakluyl’s y Son of all thy state, 
stract discover regularities, the concrete show in what Voyages, II. 249. Five hundred pound ay B. Jonson, Volpone, y i 
manner these regularities are prnibable to special cases. yosituret (poz‘i-tur), x. [< OF. positure = Sp. Of which I hery a years pequeath'a to you, Bs 
or A ES e A A They Pg. It. positura, < L. positura, position, posture, Heywood, Fai Maid ofi West (W 
EEEN this order, since each after the first < ponere, pp. positus, put, place: see posit, and Ps: (ed. Pearsons. es, 
rests on the preceding. Especially, sociology must be cf, posture.) Posture. Perot and penne me so fully of the subject th t y 
era P peal s eu Herelepment jot petite ion First he prayed, and then sung certain Psalmes, . . . S a nok pamphlet oni! 
a Rn place Sitar ite is hee z Sias Great resembling the Turks in the positure of their bodies and 4 To hay “n, Autobiography, p, 113, ; 
Being —to which individuals are related somewhat as Often prostrations. Sagaus yrrayalles ps9, e i i 4 re and hold; oceupy in Person; hence, , 

a i c abit. 

cells to an animal organism. This Great Being should Dosnet (pos'net), n. [Early mod. E. also post- ek a age i 
aa et Or ror EIS the Teale ane ae net, posenet ; < ME. posnett, posnette, postnet, < in this land. ea aan LAL be possessed again 
Positive Pleasure or pain, a state of pleasure or pain OF. pocenet, a little basin. The W. posned, a They rt a alre Rina maae ae maii 15, | 
Exceeding the neutral point; a pleasure or pain whichis porringer, a round body, is appar. from E.] A doth mece this Country. at least £0. habitations 


Capt. John Smith, Works, II, 194, 


5. To occupy; keep; maintain; entertain; most- 
ly with a reflexive reference, 


nce possess ye [ye shall win, revised version) 


Luke xii, 19, 


_ Then we [anglers] sit on cowslip-banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness as these 


‘eams, which we now see glide so quietly 


Wi pZ 5 by us. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 1%. 
: Cotton's Works (1734), p. 17. (Halliwelt.) PY Us > 
not in form affected with the negative sign.— Positive F 3) BE ae tae , > i eet 
Whole, a whole which has parts: opposed to a ne ae A Sirer posnet to butteregys. Steele, Tatler, No. 245. | At iS necessary aamen ae he Hee wallet wit 
re (as aa on as and indivisible. posologic (pos-6-loj’ik), a. [= F. posologique; our own reflections. Steele, Tatler, No, BL 
mintmants abwihiel settles by absolute ap- <posolog-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to posology. G. To imbue; impress: with with before the 
aes . Enas : Nee porologica] PEELO a. [< posologie + thing. 2 
f sting aae under precept cannot be slighted -al.] Same as posologic. ae ; ur minds with 
with = Siar 3 t is of unspeakable advantage to posses o i, 
M P A care Vindicated, iii, 37. posolo; (p9-sol’0-ji), n. [Z F. posologie ; < Gr. EA intention. eae 
2. That which is capable of being affirmed: mécuc, how much, ar ~hoyia, < afew, speak: see Hence . . . it is laid down by Holt DO 
ii g 3 -ology.] The doctrine of quantity. (a) A name people with an ill opinion of the governm Hallam. 
TAE 2 suggested by Bentham for the science of quantity. (b) the ministry —is a libel. brall; 
= Rating positives by their privatives. panera of o eal selene patch is concerned yes mo 7. To take possession of; fascinate i ent! nly 
Sout Si antities in which medicines ought to be ad- e N AE A A y or thorou t 
th, Sermons, T. ii ministered, £ 5 affect or influence so intensely ith with before j 


te or overpower: wi 


t fills or dominates. 


ith an extrem? 


{2 


osses8 a 
Bey oo en ee 
were Eng for he French na ei Je 
pit they, they ENEY ngland’s M emorial, p. 57. 
wi wy M ee evei accomplish. 
attain; as counsell close conspird, 
ec »pprize, 

ney in o hard an nter pr csird 7 

eee ty the purpoS o ener, F Q, TIL. iii. 51. 


Have is the 


mn, Occupy: 
poses Hold; Te apply to a tampo 
i these tion of a thing, corm pa 
permane M ; o ne 
hich 18 on” another's letter by ™ . Pos 
t; to hare Tiat which is external to the pos- 
applies t y, js viewed 88 something t 
f not extort . if we say 2 man posses 
0 poses > y pas them to work with > to T 
mean that "with hought of what can be 
is to have it sto have in one’s hands to control, 
is Spo hold iS ld a fan or a dog 
iiy as i he stakes fora 
oF hold itle to; one 
i} 
o own 
e hat whic 
ie his pos 
| his 
i He that W. 
jail posltlon: Let me hare the Jand 


i- 


ther hand. 


; upon ci 
y Mogg M 


5 AW. É 
ch stretches Whittier, 


whi 


y hi Fred William, 
og succeeded by his son, 
plete w pust be allowed to way, Bred t 
s rint? istratl D 1j, A h 
esta ir thenameof Rome. Shak. Cor., i. 6.37. 
gdin S individually own their weapons and 
ratte i7 their decorations, their dre baai 
ppliments, 1, Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 
be occupied by better men. 
pisces which ought pee Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvi. 
0-z03t'), P- 4: Controlled by some 
demented; mad. 


fl spirit or influence ; 
madam; but in very strat 


lle 


Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 9. 


's coming, age MANDET. 
8 9 
Ri possessed, madam. 


mad! 

B. Jonson, Volpone, V. 6. 
session (po-zesh’on), n. [< ME. poss 
pasesyoney possession, < OF. d 
Fi = Sp. posesion = Pg. possessão = it. pos- 


Sine, possessio, i 
possession, £ POssessus, pp. of possidere, pos- 


ion, 


i=] 
S 
= 
= 
3 
= 
A 
ee 
& 
ž 
= 
o 


You see in their countenan i 
3 L ances they are at home, and in 
(ulet posession of their present instant as it passes. 
Uthe ; Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
| Biia i asion be severed from the property, if A. 
tis palned proprictatis, and B. by some unlawful means 
: sion of the lands, this is an injury to A. 
++ Be... hathonly . . . a bare or naked posses- 
iD cae Blackstone, Com., III. x. 
tad that possession could confer sovereignty, the; 
Possession, and were entitled to that SRC ere Rie 
2 In tiers Story, Discourse, Sept. 18, 1828. 
ottight to a physical control which belongs 
athing in maned ownership; the having 
tol of other x manner as to exclude the con- 
minion over aa that detention of or do- 
Shes others from by one person which pre- 
janey of or Gani the adverse physical occu- 
tinge n¢ePtion of Talos Over it. In modern law the 
Ption of right EN is intermediate between the 
üt ™*thing of the hat of physical occupancy, and 
nce of View ag tates of both; but there is great 
as i Probrcties oe pLcclse signification and the 
Tats in the posession of a thing which i 
leder h hand of hi g which belongs to him 
= Not MOM aAA however far away; but a 
neip a In respect ORE chattel in the hand of the 
t to hayo Toskossto, estate, the landlord was for- 
distin have possession D and the tenant was not said 
ria ‘ition is how pro but only to be in possession. 
ich the, nant has actua 


fen, 


more 


tual possession (pedis possessio), 
Pont may be in the landiord. ‘The 
tth an is legal in the sense of be- 
is used (yet Possession in the sense in 
ht HOURS tomere physical occu- 

i the penal, Ree is some- 
35 o exclude others, but a 
the hing ston without such intent, a8 where 
Taga is ont ante and it has not been removed; 
i Be N Or su ousness of possessing, as where 
Tequired nosed to be lost. In Roman 

omini W only physical contral, but 
existed a r o Hen these two clements con- 


tenant 


Ne rightful owner. If he disturbed 


n general, all are agreed that- 


commonly expressed by say- p 


a nt 
ne taht which was protected against P 
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the possession, he could not in defense to the action (in- 
terdict) brought by the possessor plead title, but he 
had to resort to a separate action in order to assert his 
right, It was not necessary in order to make this protec- 
tion that the possession should be in good faith, but good 
faith wasn sary in order to make possession ripen into 
title by prescription. Insome modern systems of law, for 
example the French code, po: ion acquired in good 
faith gives an ownership of chattels, 
L x 

3. The thing possessed; in the plural, goods, 
land, or rights owned; belongings: as, your 
friendship is one of my richest possessions; the 
French possessions. 

The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions. 

f Obadiah 17. 

When the young man heard that saying, he went away 

sorrowful; for he had great possessions. Mat. xix. 22. 


Neither your letters nor silence needs excuse; your 
friendship is to me an abundant poszession, though you re- 
member me but twice in a year, Donne, Letters, xli. 
Hence —4. Property; wealth. 

z Fy on possessioun 
But if a man be vertuous withal. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Franklin’s Tale, I, 14. 
5. In international law, a country or territory 
held by right of conquest. Bouvier. —6. Per- 
suasion; conviction. 
_ I havea strong possession that with this five hundred 
Ishall win five thousand. Cibber, Provoked Husband, i. 

Whoever labours under any of these possessions is as un- 
fit for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

Swift, Conversation. 
7. The state of being under the control of evil 
spirits or of madness; madness; lunacy: as, 
demoniacal possession. 
I knew he was not in his perfect wits... - 
How long hath this possession held the man? 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 44. 

There are some sins so rooted, so rivetted in men, so 
incorporated, so consubstantiated in the soul, by habitual 
custom, as that those sins have contracted the nature of 
ancient possessions. Donne, Sermons, xiv. 


Forms of madness which were for ages supposed to re- 
sult from possession are treated successfully in our hospi- 
tals. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 375. 


Actual possession, sometimes called natural possession, 
occupancy to the actual exclusion of possession by any 
others, except such as hold as the servants of the possessor 
or as representing him, and so hold without any right to 
detain as againsthim. Thus, aman isin actual possession of 
his house when he leaves it in charge of his wife or servant, 
but not when he leaves it in charge of a tenant having a 
right to retain it— Adverse possession. See adverse. 
—Chose in possession. See chose2.— Constructive 
possession, ssession in law, sometimes called civil or 
juridical possession, à possession through the occupancy of 
others, or that possession which is imputed by the law to 
one who has title to a thing of which no one is in actual 
possession, as for instance wild and unoccupied land. See 
seizin.— Delivery of juridical possession. See delivery. 
—Demoniacal possession. See demoniacal.—Envolin 
possession, the authority granted by a court to the pre- 
sumptive heirs of an absentee, who has not been heard of 
for acertain period of years, to take possession of his prop- 
erty. Estate in possession, technically, an estate so 
created as to vest in the owner thereof a present right of 
present enjoyment: referring not to the fact of the thing 
owned being in the owner's possession, which may or may 
not be the case, but to the fact that the right of present 
possession isan estate or titlein theowncr, as distinguished 
irom an expectant estate. said of a person 
in actual possession of in the actual 
possession of a person, as g 
ship. Thus, when a testator gives all s 
everything which he may possess at death, he gives not 
Pany the n 

nis proper i 
sien Raa atata it designates such an estate or interest 


above, 


out color of right.— Natural possession. S 
possession.—To give possession, 
control or occupancy.— To tak 
upon or to take under control or occupancy. 
The Lord ot HEX went yeas 
ake possession of his flowery i 
a William Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 221. 
f possession. See estate in joint tenancy, UN- 
Yer ae Vacant posaonn or a phrase used oc at 
ally of Jands_not in the possession of any pëson, W: n 
of possession, in R races UEa a modni y 
e possessio! = 
person i PS syt Ownership, occupation, ten- 
See possess. 


o-zesh’on), v. t. 
To invest wit property. 
Sundry more gentlemen this 


[< possession, n.] 


little hundred possesseth 
Carew. 


posset 


nero, ML. *posseasionarius: see possessionary. \ 
1. One who owns or has actual possession ot a 
thing, or power over it; a possessor. 


They were a kind of people who, been 
men and DE CHOU ALERTS eat T 


conquered 
them. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. iL 
This term, “the Poaseesiomers,” was a popular circulat- 


ing coinage struck in the mint of our reformer 
Crowley}, and probably included much more enters 
our ear. Every land-owner, every proprietor, was a Pos- 
POERLOTET. I. D Izraeli, Amen, of Lit, I. 378. 
2. A member of a religious order endowed with 
lands, ete., as distinguished from those orders 
whose members lived entirely by alms; a mem- 
ber of one of the orders possessing lands and 
reyenues; a beneficed clergyman. 
Ne ther it nedeth nat for to be geve, 
As to poszezzioners, that mowen lyve, 
Thanked be God, in wele and habundannce, 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, L 14. 
Thise posecseioneres preche, Piers Plowman (B), v. M44 


possessive (p9-zes‘iv). a. and n, [< E. posses- 
si Sp. posesivo = Pg. It. possessivo, < L. pos- 
sessivus, possessive (in gram.), < possessus, Pp. 
of possidere, possess: see possess.) 1, a. Per- 
taining to or denoting possession; €x ressing 

ossession: as in a lady’s dress, their house, a 

mere notion of Johs. 
What mean these liv’ries and possessive keys? 
What mean these bargains, and these needless sales? 
Quarles, Emblems, V. 9 
Possessive case, in gram., the genitive case, or the case 
of nouns, pronouns, ete., which expresses possession and 
other kindred and derived relations. 

The supposition that the apostrophe ’s as a mark of the 
nossexvive case is a segment of his, a question which has 
cen lately revived, is here denied. 

A, Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. &.), p. 37. 
Possessive pronoun, 4 derivative adjective formed from 
a personal pronoun, and denoting possession or property, 
as in my book your hand. A 

TI, n. 1. A pronoun or other word denoting 
possession.—2. The possessive case, 

Their and theirs are the possessives likewise of they, 
when they is the plural of it, and are therefore applied to 
things. Johnson, English Grammar. 

possessively (po- es/iy-li), ade. Ina manner 
denoting possession. 
possessor (po-zes’or), n. [Formerly possessour ; 
< F. possesseur = Šp. posesor = Pg. possessor = 
It. possessore, < L. possessor, possessor, < pos- 
sidere, pp- possessus, POSSESS: BCC possess.) One 
who possesses; one who has or en, joys anything; 
one who owns; one who holds, occupies, or con- 
trols any species of property, real or personal. 

Whereby great riches, gathered manie a day, 

She in short space did often bring to nought, 

‘And their posseesours often did Ce 13 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 20. 


he lived as chearfully and contentedly, by the 
he had been possessor 
Sharp, Works, V. iv. 


And yet 
faith he had in God’s goodness, as if 
of the whole world. 

Riches are the instruments of serving the purposes of i 
heaven or hell, according to the depona of the posses- ; ` 

Steele, Spectator, No, 466, A 

Bona-fide possessor. See Lona jide.=Syn. Owner, pro- 

prietor, holder, master, lo d 3 

possessory (po-zes'ō-ri), a. [< F. possessoire = 

It. possessorio, < LL. posses- 

< Li. possessor, & possessor: 
Pertaining to possession. 

Chalmers. 

and, among lower ani- 

sense of pos- 


But it vill ho BEE upon fear, 
. inherit abit, 
manory Tight. "Rees, CXXVI 154. 
2. Having possession: as, a possessory lord. 
Absolute equality among nationsis established, and their 
TEETE are to be held the same as those of the 
possessory government. N. A. Reo., CXLIL 125. 
3. In law, arising from possession: as, & pos- 
sessory interest. 
The motive of the guardian must not be tainted by a 
selfish greed to get the land which the En held w pos- 
sessory right. N. A. E2v., CXLIIL 4383. 


ssory action, an action to determine the right of 
Possessory ACi mguished from one to determine the 
title to the thing. See petilory. 


Ifa Poa action be brought within six months 
after the avoidance, the patron shall (notwithstanding 
such usurpation and insti tution) recover Brey Ry 
gives back to him the seisin of t 
Blackstone, Com., 


in Scots law, a judgment > 


entation which 
vowson. 


Possessory judgment, 


and posses entitles a person who has been in uninter 

ossessional (po-zesh’on-al); a. [= F. posses sion for seven years to continue his p 
ial = Sp. posesional; as possession + -al.] question of right shall be decided at la 

Tp ive. Imp. Dict. Fither touching p julgments of e 

Same as po L EEN a. [< ML. livings or concerning nominations thereunto. 
possession ys CL. possessio(2-)s possession : BE m si 

coe possession.) Relating to or implying pos- porsas s et), Ble y 

5 . Dict. far Ei DOSS + poss 
secsion M ‘po-zesh’on-er), n [¢ ME. pas- pusoid, a posset; cf. 
osse Y ossessionaire = Sp. posesio- posset, < posiaw, gathi 


sessioner, 


ue 


Soe Bek A 


posset 


a drink of ming] 
not concerned. 


and as medicine, 
I have drugg’d their passets, 

That death and nature do contend about oem a 
Whether they live or die. Shak., altel) i. 7 > 

After supper to dancing and singing till abou twelv 

at night; Aue then we had a good sack posstt for threm 
and an excellent cake, Pepys, Diary, Jan. 6, 1667. 
veral violent fits of an ague, recourse was 

ae Ta ART posset, then going to bed and 
sweating. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1682, 
Passet excellent mixture of hot ale, milk, sugar, 
do a sine or dice of bread or oat cake, almost if 
not quite universal for supper on Christmas eve, $ 
L, Jewitt, Ceramic Art of Gr. Britain (first ed.), T. 108. 
possett (pos’et), v. t. [< posset, n.] To curdle; 
coagulate. [Rare,] 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like ragor “roppings into milk, 
‘he thin and wholesome blood. 
aa * Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 6S. 
posset-ale (pos’et-iil), n. Posset made with ale, 
used in medicine in the seventeenth century. 

posset-cup (pos’et-kup), n. A large bowl or 


Posset-cup. 


porringer, often having a cover, used for con- 
taining posset. 
posset-pot (os erp 


p 


ot), n. Same as posset-cup. 


= Sp. Posibilista; as L. possibilis, possible, + 
~ist.]_ 1, A member of a Spanish political party 
which aims at the establishment of a republic 
by constitutional means. 


a 
Thus Castelar and his followers 
Passibilist 


constitute what is called 


PE bi ta(t-)s, ossibility, < L. ossibilis, possible : 
see possible] 1. The mode of that kehi 


Possible; the fact of being 


2 


A 7 W, 
; On pain of being posted to your sorrow, a, 
; possible, 3 Fail not at four to meet me. e 
ae Ripert iy the see nese books are read, po (post), [K ME. post, < AS. post, a post, 3. To raise to the rank of post-captain; m 
mie Reed the stile of their differences may Stake, = OF ries, post = D. MLG. post, post (of tain of. [Great Britain.] 
a. porieesly mentioned to bar even all possibility of error, & door), = OHG., Djosto, MHG. pfoste, G. pfoste 3 poREoap z F t which came to the cars of the 
: It is pleasant to see great works in thea sean mek Dan. post, a post, = OF. poste, poust o Ere him from being Fr pariat) 
pregna to < y a 2? 7 F er 6 3 
et excellence. Jolson: a ns) a as ee ena, ] errant Cambridge 
g ed a . a y ifi y, in th GA e eX- 
tod, pole), also a door; prob. < at contr. 4; Speen ahi as rejected in acol 
Sit vi. a esis, ge of ponere, put, set: see posit, Popian t pe ssion, ho 1s genet- 
on. 4. postè. icce 4 “ $ pice in succession, | yee or 
Pie metal (solid of bule up), or Dier sold sub She man pg poget uh tie to 
. ee) ek, a ally recominende e other wi versity, P 1 
creation, while yet he pene or considerable Sizo, set upright, and in- devote his enereles R Posted English one aon 
and only in thé num. PA S & support to a weight or structure z idbills; fix noil A 
bin taye nothing rE, upon it, or as a firm point of attach- 5. To placard with ie in great black ae ested 
ti had such a fortune, as men call nae of a gato; a MS aS O osis of a goor E He paa tr oe and he caused me wa imos n ib 
&eograph ,, z een- russ-post, y ron Du ickens, I 
siz mp anioia tiene; MADn, 09 evo supporting’ the floor of Wie a tm 
; : mg; a hitching-post, et = To placard, AAYE AR osle, M.: * z 
law, a chance or e . , g-post, ete. , =Syn. To a) < E. poste, Yr ation: 
4 xpectation; And Samson., . ost2 (post), n. [( pment, SHURE: post 
ay or may not hap- and the two posts, and pene sot the gat Tre Es guard-house, erho gp) st = S 
f another, ore an estate is limited Judges xvi. 8. tary post, naval sti d = O I tion 
another; or remote HEJ ary post, , post = statio st- 
toa provided heatay as Teh the glass the clothes-line posts station, post 0 I, } neni for Pose 
and ther that she shall die. n like tall and pare a ghosts. Aas Dan. post), s post (esta l I) stage Peil, 
e r cae ittier, Snow- k > i £ = rae 
cise c gal pos- Specifically — (at) A piece of timber ne any position ; < ea Best ( manner 0f oy, maiean QR 
E with $ E st-office, P Sp- Pe mail e 
Vse all possible y- housen pony ey post, = SP Amie Ma 
gnre fhe eame witi ang of waa ANA TON, also a military BOSS, postole, onata 
stronge postes of tymber after the maner of framed beam G. Sw. Dani a station, & ix p: of p°? re posted 
Sea mer grose and strongepyles made of good and < MIL. posta, fay of positus, FT and ef some 
gi pm a or Oke or other great trees. < L. postus, Conti- sit, P sitit g e Whe ration 
+ E Of Biringuccio's Pyrotechnia (First Books on Jace, set, fx: see Piace; the Paad; astray: 
enceas (bł) An oo cd Arvon p250) if A fixed point or Pitioned ni of opser™® 
ons wer met piece of timber upon which proclama- person or thing 18 i: as, a P03 
keeping a score when aent nace ol mber used OS position occupi 
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ed vinegar and water, is prob. 

A drink composed of hot milk 
curdled by some infusion, as wine or other 
liquor, formerly much in favor both as a luxury 


Possible intellect. See intellect, 1. = 
ticable. 


5 Song p er— 

ossibly (posʻi-bli), adv. 1. Ina possible man- G open wooden fence for the protects of young 

ner; by any power, moral or physical, really {uiekset hedges, Sines mainly of y 

: : existing; by possibility.—2. Perhaps; per- isdey tg Stall Same as pilar eee ett (whieh see, 

Posie Milne Engish fonn ot ce” Stns by possi psi poi paier ile Enda ene 
i D i g m ne Ae [PE paR AUPS 5 Set each att 

cake v. Cae er ae possum (pos’um), n. [Formerly also possoune, %#me distance from the middle of the truss, as jl : 

lad te AO EELS i. pos: f 


possowne, ete.; b 
Same as opossum. 


strange. Oneof them is tl 


young ones, and take t 


hem in again at her pleasure. place, as a notic r an advertisement: as, to 
4 hae = part i which, although numbering few par- S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 14. A à Dill ; e EIA oes j 
ong the people, yet comprises several distin. edia 3: aE Ree $ 
: guished and upright individuals. a : qo play Possum, pace porrum; to feign; dissemble ; _ The attempts of which sort of man I can liken to nothing 
N STA of the opossum, which feigns . pa 3 ible cures which 
Š Fortnightly Rev., XXXIX. 115. death on the approach or attack of an enemy, and may ao properly as to thosa prerencaiig rth treet 
fi a a í ally see posted in every r > streets. 
2. A member of a modern socialistic faction allow iteelt to be tormented to death without showing a WC daily sce posted in every E A ii 
Im France. > 1 . A ie ice by means 
; ans > za. DOSS atin wd, Sg m ; 2. To bring before the publie notice by means 
possibili (pos: i-bil’i-ti), m.; pl. possibilities Possum (nx as m), v.i. [< possum, n.] To play f a placard fastened up in some publie place; 
= (tiz). [< ME. Dossibilitee, possybilite, < OF, POSSUM; feign death. [Colloq.] Cain Pas s, to post one for nomination; hence, 
ve fre po Ce = p Posibilidad = M rastar bed they [certain beetles] drop to the ground eS ERA by overt declaration; 
= Pg. possibili = It. possibilit, < LL., possi- °° * ssuming awhile. a ; 
bili i ; 


ch is possum-oak (pos’um-dk), n. Same as water- 
ak, 
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means within the power of the persons considered, — Real 
ossibility, indeterminateness in things as to the future 

happening or non-happening of something which lies with- 

in the power of a free agent. : 

possible (pos‘i-bl), a. [< ME. possible, 
bylle, < OF. (and F.) possible 


POSssy- 
108 Sp. posible 
Pg. possivel = It. possibile, possevole, 


(ct) A staff, 
A post in h 


and he 


aH 1 >< L. Pos- He felt his ay, md ie of Mig} ; 
sibilis, possible, < posse, be able: see power.) (8) In viotinanany CL his sh l 
That may be; not artenvan not to be true; not > Jin coal-minjn See Boung, ‘ 
known not to be true in some hypothetical state le t to support tt (aA Pont, ff 
ofinformation. ‘The only kind of object which in strict grained Sandst apes Of £ 
propriety of language can be called poss thetruthof ing a part of tl one, such v 
a proposition ; and when a kind of thi ag is said to he pos- Post of a ee lG Coal-nea ¢ 
sible, this is us ie peered as an ap: AR on, The ay essel, Si 

aning that it is of such a general description that we Ae queene'’s ia $ 
do not iae it does not exist. So an event or act is 1 TOW round her, and geto rommang 7 ste G 
to be possible, meaning that one would not know that it servations of eed her fron l her g 
would not come to But it is incorrect to use possible 4t. Figurat 6 Str R, Haws Post to (f8emey, y F 
meaning practicabli ssible is w may Dbe, not what one Ively, a Prop. na, D. 1 nen a J 
9 le, if it would not I thenke, | It Pj a Support (latian) 4 

be known not to be true by a person who should know Hath the converted Love Š 3 
nothing but the principles of logic and the meanings of That thou Shalt be ite 01 
words; physically possible, if it would not be known not 4t alle his ] J 


ay, an 


f nature, 


ne of the particular facts; practically possible, it 5. np mo 2 to é 
ieee not aaah not to be about to be accomplished’ to mate pa manuf., a Pg Tr Hus, ; 
one who should know what was in the power of the persons alter Paper fresh from t) 4 Sheets gf) "0, 
concerned, but not their dispositions, etc. oe rnately with Pieces ro mold, ar le 

Desire things possible, p aced in the Serew-pre felt ready ped 
Thou foolish young man; nourish not a hope the felts ar elt-Dost 
Will hale thy heart out. Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2, 0 S 


I take it those things are to be held possible which may 
be done by some person, though not by every one. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 118, 


g 
In such an age, itis possible some great genius may ar 
to equal any of the ancients; abating only for the | 


land.— Arm- 
member su 


the end 


©, 
an 


guage. Dryden, Orig. and Frog. of Satire. ara False Dost, C L a 
ste Lec 

Is it possible that, when the necessities of life are sup- it.— From pillar te ake good a densi. 
plied, a man would flatter to be rich ! Dosti, eO is See pillar. — p wdeleney in 
Steele, Tatler, No, 251, — Pendent post. Sco iddle post, in carp, akeat 
name for a w va nt, — E-pos 
The marvellous is so fascinating that nine pe: in Dame for aw column or rue Dost, a trate 
ten, if once persuaded that a thing is possible, are to s riveted ether at the edges: Iar aC of tolled 

believe it probable, and at last a y 


cunning in convincing 
themselves that it is proven, 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 1441. 


Syn. Possible, Prac- 
See practicable. 73 


Post and stall posts and rails — 


a support to 


the princi beam below, 


wo or 


pal rait and to suspend the tie-l 
0 hree pairs of side posts are sometimes used in 
roofs o tended span: such posts are called primary and 
secondary side posts.—To kiss the Postt. See kie, 
post! (post), v. t. [< post, x] 1. To fix toa 
post; nail or otherwise fasten up in a public 


y apheresis from opos. 
[Coloq.] 
Amongst the Beasts in Virginia there are two kinds most 


he Female Possowne, which hath 
out of which she will let forth her 


sum. | 


bag under her belly, 


f i & = 5 a Cow- 
Insect Life, Jan., 1889, p. 220. brand; stigmatize: as, to post aman as 


ard. 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


the place where 
tation. 


ha 
Burnett, 


rench, and were 
n they occupied 


aactl’ ; j 
nigel! Vanity Fair, ee 
: fe i vorld at street-cor- 
ed the wo c 
e y, who had i well adapted for just ob- 
= onen Y posts equa Y ;isdom as a town- 
n. port? ot other Po to give out his wis eto 
tk f j t yas ready Hawthorne, Seven Gables, X 
N 5 WAS A5 or t DE 
pai jve wate 5 Nectively, of a military 
t F he cupan = 3: Hence, & subdivision 
Bony BO ation Of veteran soldiers ang 
5i Ae ‘orga Grand Army of the Republic 
the “ied the 7 NAN Sas Tor 
Uis called nder republic). 4, An e ice or 
“pich 80% OS tion Of Service; trust, or 
‘an; ini appointment ; a position. 
0, golim ue prevails, and implore ton bear sway, 
men vice Png a private station, : 
lL Lhd of fionour DO Addison, Cato, iv. 4. 
$ ro pes 


yelled, with a sweet disdain 


d amn Á 
paid, untram ni T grovel to attain 3 i 
i telasing posts men 5 Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 
A -ed stations, 25 on a given 
s proof a series of fixed stations, as on & 5 
e d omelet tavel o 
t> ute with all convenient speed to Rome, . + 
$ mO andum book for ev T wn Error, 1. 874 
t wey wper, Pro} f Error, l. 374. 
n neo twenty posts of raph 
3 thro’ twenty posts of te a0" 
And there {Te iey message to aud fro 
‘They flash d a saucy Me one 


he mimic stati 


Between t Tennyson, Prince Prol. 
d stations on 


letters, pa- 


els through fi 


Ke 


One who trav 


s gren Timan; Hence, in general, a mes- 
sger rought me, gentle post? 
What good news hast ao n me gene 4 po ve 
Besa ipah Packet dota Kissed his Hands 
eled him back- Howell, Letters, T. ii 

i, A post-horse. 


speeded hither with the very extremest inch of 

possibility ; T have foundered ato scone ang ie t 
stem for the convey 
of letters, especially a governmental sys 
the mail; the transmission of all the letters 
conveyed for the public at one time from one 

place to another; also, a post-office. 
Tle chides the tardiness of ev'ry po: 
Pants to be told of battles won or lost. 
Cowper, Retiremer 
9}, Haste; speed. Compare post-haste. 
As Ferardo went in post, so hee retourned in hast. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 82. 

The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post. 
: Shak., Rich. III., iii. 5. 73. 
Be izo ot writing-paper varying in dimen- 
Rival aes 17} inches to 19 X 15} inches, 
called I 25 to 7 pounds per ream: so 
pestman’s rea porieine! water-mark was 2 
iol caste 3 a. H. Knight.—11}. An old 
ards, in which the hands consisted 


8, An established sy 


it, 1. 475. 


| 
l 
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I had posted myself at hia door the whole moming, 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 
To discharge cannon against an army in which a king i 
e cannon against an 4 a king is 
known to be posted is to approach pretty near to regicide. 
Macaulay, 


postaxial 


in mollusks, the postanal i 
asks: Chi anal part or region of the 
body; in ascidians, the LAA the she 
domen beyond the alimentary canal. The tail 
of a scorpion, or the telson of a king-erab, is a 
2. To place in the post-office; transmit by post. Bator ies spp Pedipalpi. 
ue $ A 50s8t-ab- he 
ote HES had just written a letter which was wait- abdomen (-min-) r yf apo goat 
g e posted; so I put on my bonnet and cloak and į a 
ing or formed by a postabdomen; situated bhe- 


volunteered to carry it to Hay. = 
Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xii, bind the abdomen proper; pertaining to the 
ostabdomen. 


3. To send or convey by or as by means of P 
post-horses. 7 ¥ Š postablet (pos’ta-bl), a. [< post 
athe ee ittest harie lieve PATIN Capable of being posted or carried. [Rare.] 


‘And winds of all the corners kiss'd your sails, postacetabular (post-as-e-tab’i-liir), a [< L. 
To make your vessel nimble. post, behind, + acetabulum, the socket of the 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 27. hip-bone: see acetabular, acetabulum, 2.) Situ- 
4. In bookkeeping, to carry (accounts or items) ated behind the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity 
from the journal to the ledger; make the requi- of the hip-bone. 
site entries in, as a ledger, for showing a true post-act (post’akt), n. An after-act; an act 
state of affairs: often followed by up.—5. To done after a particular time. 
supply with information up to date; put in pos- post-adjutant (post-aj’G-tant), n. 
session of needed intelligence; inform; com- tant. Sty 
municate facts to: as, to be posted in history. postage (pos’taj),n. {< post, n., + -age.J it. 
[Collog.]—To post offt, to put off carelessly; thrust The act of posting or going by post; hence, 
aside. passage; journey. 
Thinking th The transient and skin-deep pleasures that we fondly 
the matter off so often. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 247. smack after in this postage of life in this world, 
1 have not stopp’d mine ears to their demands, Feltham, Resolves, p. 277. 
Nor posted of their suits with slow delays. 2. The rate or charge levied on letters or other 
> _ Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iv. 8.40. articles conveyed by post. 
=Syn. 1. To set, put, establish. “Never mind the postage, but write ev 
TL. intrans. 1. To trave darling !” said the impetnous and woolly-he 
hence, to travel rapidly; trav erous and affectionate Miss Swartz. 
hasten away. Thackeray, 
Thou must post to Nottingham, Postage currency. See Caren: 
As fast as thou can dree. postage-stamp (pōs'tāj-stamp), 7. An official 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 313). mark or stamp, either affixed to or embossed on 
letters, etc., sent through the mails, as evidence 
f the prepayment of postage. Also called 


0st, va, + able. 


See adju- 


at of intention to delude him, they posted. 


1 with post-horses; he Sr at oan 


el with speed; 
Vanity Fair, í. 


Riding as fast as our horses could trot (for we had fresh 
times a day), we posted from O. 


horses almost thrise or foure 
morning till night. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 65. post-stamp. See stamp. 
: Thousands at his bidding speed, postal (pos’tal), a. and n. [< F. postal = Pg. 
And post o'er land and ocean yaaa st. wales postal St postale -as post? ne + -al.) Ï. 
ilton, Sonnets, xiv. fet Sm zs LAEE bert SEA: Ye 
5 p a. Relating to the post or mails; belonging 


or pertaining to a mail service: as, postal ar- 
rangements; postal regulations; postal service. 
— postal car, a railroad-car especially designed for carry- 
ing mail.—Postal card, 2 stamped official blank provid- 
ed by postal authorities for the writing and mailing of 
short messages at alessrate of postage than that required 
for ordinary letters. Called postcards inthe United King- 
dom.— Postal note, in the postal system of the United 
States, a note which, on the payment of a small fee, is 
issued by a postmaster at one olfice, requiring the postmas- 
ter of any other money-order office to pay to the bearer a 
designated sum, less than five dollars, which the purchaser 
or remitter has deposited at the issuing office. Also called 
post-note.— Postal order, in the Vnited Kingdom, a note 
or order, similar to the postal note of the United States, 
but differing from this in being issued only for a 

amount, which is printed on the order.— Postal tube, « 
tubular case, made of strawboard or millboard, used for 
the transmission through the mails of any article requir- 
ing to be rolled up.— Universal Postal Union, the sin- 


2. In the manège, to rise and sink on the sad- 
dle in accordance with the motion of the horse, 
especially when trotting. Imp. Dict. 

post? (põst), adv. [An elliptical use of post?, n.] 
With post-horses; as a post; by post; hence, 
with speed; hastily: as, to ride post; to jour- 
ney post. 

Iam a knight that took my journey post 


Northward from London. 
Beau. and Fl, Knight of Burning Pestle, fii. 4. 


Send him post on errands A 
A thousand miles. B. Jonson, Devil is an Asg, i. 2. 
A journey of seventy miles to be taken post by you, at 
your age, alone, unattended ! x 
Jane Austen, Nor 
Post alonet, quite alone. Davies. 
Her self left also she deemed 


thanger Abbey, xxviii. 


Post aloan, and soaly from woonted coompanye singled. gle territory and administration for pune of interna. 
‘Stanihurst, Eneid, iv. 492. tional postal communication formed by oe connie and 
c ily. i i F: g jes to the postal conven- 
To talk postt, to speak hastily. colonies which have become parties 
i 1874, extended by the congress of Paris in 
'Twere no good manners to mn hastily to a gentle- Hongi Bern in 1874, €x y 
woman, to talk post (as they say) to is mistress. S y: 5 £ 
oman, post ( y Say) Ten Love ina Maze, i 1 II. x. A postal card or postal order. [Colloq.] 
5 2 ., postament (pos ta-ment), n. [= G. Sw. Dan. 
post? (post), a. [¢ past, adv.) Hasty; hurried. * postament, < NL. postamentum, postament, < L. * 


posť.] A foot or pedestal, 


postis, post: see 


of thr s t What should this fellow be, i’ the name of Heaven, 5 
a piat ne being the best which That comes with such apse business ts a for an ornamental vase; ae n poe 
contain ghest pair royal, or, if none au. and Fl., Coxcomb, iv.6. foy a bas-relief, large cameo, or the like, show- 
are ae pak royal, the highest pair. post#t (post), p. a. [For posted, pp- of post?, v. ing moldings in a sort of frame around the 
~Advance pea Ke led post and pair, and pink. Cf. F. aposter, place for a bad purpose (= Sp. principal piece. [Rare.] y 
Hilts dstachmentsor troops A front of an army, occu- Pg. apostar, post, = It. apostare, lie in ambush), postanal (post-a’nal), @. [$ L. post, behind, 
iaon tho enemy's Rope for the purges of Keepin 8 Cd. (SU ag ako) + poster, station: see post, v-] “+ anus, anus: see anal.] Situated behind the 
eiskuntilthe min? Geor an advance, to hold him in Suborned; hired to do what is wrong- anus. rs epee JN li 
Epo: Bea arse y isprepared for his attack.—Par- ‘These men, in blacking the lives and actions of the re- post-angel (post’an jel), n. Anangelie messen- 
tria ment which Se onny post, a postor postales- formers, . - . partly suborned other post men to write ger. [ are.] 
Wa penny post on¥ey s letters, etc., for a penny. The their legends. Let a post-angel start with thee, 
toak a Dockwra and R set up in London about 1680 by -Sir £ Sandys, State of Religion, sig. T- 2b. (Latham-) ‘yn thou the goal of earth shalt reach as soon as he. 
wl Darts of the cit obert Murray, for the conveyance ž z $ Cowley, Hymn to Light. 
pen Meketa weighing | of London and suburbs of letters, post#t, n. See poust. b 0 i 
Mironas n arene en apound, for the sum of one post? (post), adv. and prep. E. post, ady., be- post-apostolic (post-ap-os-tol ik), a. [K L. 
mmp tthe country marine ite and all other posts “pind, back, backward, after, afterward; prep., ` post, after, + LL. apostolus, apostle: see apos- 
MN laces ‘uniform, rate of one EA sesame pY the gora behind, after.] ‘A Latin adverband preposition, tolic.] Subsequent to the era of the apostles. 
Ql Tre in the Uni penny per half-ounce for ae) e aye iaf rd; ‘since tē'noid d < 
dmg seland was ordaina ed Kingdom of Great Britain meaning ‘behind,’ ‘after,’ ‘afterwar’, > po noid (post-ar-i-te’noid), a. andn.. K 
tili ke effect Faitined by Parliament, August 17th, ete. Tt occurs in many Latin phrases sometimes used in “L, post, behind, + E. ary tenoid.] TI, a. Situ- 
TA hen theminim’, 10th, 1840, Thisrate continued English, and is also very common as a prefix. See post-.— ia behind the arytenoid; of or pertaining to 
Teltced liich is now A walgne was increased to one post hoc, er60 propter, hoc, ae this therefore on, 2e: the postarytenoideus 
ji ne = i sal re : A, . A 5 
i Post Bet weights,— See tent “ace count of Tne Scie A, tet especially bY the Arabian N. The ostarytenoideus. žr 
YOU cannot ages pairt. See def. 11. hysicians, into which there was in medicine a partion postarytenoideus (post j-té-noi/dé-us), 7 
Ai Hey pon the game, to post and paire. tendency to fall, on account of the old objec pl. a as (4). [NL.: see 
Oe and Pair, , Woman Killed with Kindness. ing experimen a dprep., after, noid.) sterior cri 
Christmas, Ban i Slam, Tom Tuck would play ost-. [L. post prefix, post, ady aak see 
et os his want Juoni says nay. ete.: see poni) A ren or pat ET an 
. See foli errick, Upon Tuck. į ‘ ind’ or ‘atter. oct EET $ 7 
: Di A aidin, 1.— Post fund, See fund!.—Post ing eet Tatin formation, and T freely mse sean Eng- hind e a nerve or cham 
Sg Lt), o. [a Poi pretiz: opposed to ante- andito Pre- 0 preaudsiori SEREIN, 
Cosi, stera = ae posteren — G: poatioren ees (post: ab-dd’men), n. [44 <L. A ean 
ton, ager, E < E poster = R: postabdon eg SE abdomen, m E A pos- postaxial (post-ak’si-al), a, KL. 
ane i from the ae = t. noses, sta- peter abdominal part of the body in any way axis, axis: see axial] Of or 
© station; shee ee post?, n.] tistinguished, as in an insect or a crustacean; uated upon, that side of the : 


lic Domain. 


r-a 
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postaxial aC 


or hind limb of a vertebrate which is posterior and interelavicle, is variously homologized by Post-dril] 


1 (post’bil), nı 1. Same as bank post- postclitellian (post-kli-tel’i-an), a. 


bill (which see, under biN3).—2. A way-bill behind, + NE. clitellum, q. V., + -ian.] Having postea (pò ce Poust, 
ba s . 


worms, 


stbook, and began to read with great 
et S aN which GOS that the traveller who 
EE be ent le Travels (ed. 1766), I. 137. post-communion (põst-ko-mü nyon), l ale: 
-box! (post’boks), n. In mach., a shafting- J, n. 1, The part of the li urgy or eucharistie 
ce Tees to a oe instead of to a hanging office which succeeds the act of communion.— 
or standing pedestal. 2. A collect or prayer, or one of several pray- 
post-box? (post’boks), n. A mail-box. ers, said after communion. __ : 
postboy (post’boi), ne A boy who rides post; I, a. In liturgics, suceeeding or following 
a boy or man who carries mail; the driver of 2 the act of communion; also, used after com- 
post-chaise; a postilion. munion: Sape geommiinion collect; the post- 
tbrachial (post-bra‘ki-al), a. [< L. post, communion veil. > i i 
peer ag ponies upper arm: see brachial.) postcostal (post-kos’tal), a. [< L. post, behind, 
In kuman anat., situated upon the back of the + costalis, costal: see costal.] Placed next be- 
brachium, or upper arm: specifically applied to hind the costal nervure or vein of the wing, as a 
a group of muscles represented by the divi- nervure of some insects’ wings.— Postcostal cel- 
sions of the triceps. Cowes, 1887. lules or areolets, a name given by some of the older au- 
7 mo D) g’ki-al) a [< L. thors to one or more cells in the costal area exterior to the 
postbranchial spore TADE rede ‘a79 Stigma: they are now generally known as the marginal or 
post, behind, + branchiæ, gills: see branchial.) yadial ccllz—Postcostal vein or nervure, the second 
laced behind the gills; posterior to any one main longitudinal vein immediately behind the costal 
ill: opponent to prebranchial. Micros. Sci., vein: it is fae poled N° a vein es gane i 
XXIX. 179. postcoxal (põst-kok’sal), a. L. post, behind, 
oemi (post’but), n. A block of stone or + NL. cora, q. v., + -al.] In entom., situated 
wood sunk in the ground as a support for a penina oOo raa es: KL ! 
post. postcruciate (post-kro’shi-at), a. . post, 
Ror osloasteal (post-kal-ka‘né-al), a. [< L. behind, + NL. cruciatus, cros: -shaped, also tor- 
post, behind, + NE. calcaneum + -al.] Situ- mented: see cruciatel, 2.] Posterior to the cru- 
ated behind the calcaneum: noting a lobe of ciate fissure of the cerebrum. Alien. and Neurol, 
the interfemoral membrane of the Chiroptera. (trans. ), VI. 9. Gi 
post-canonical (post-ka-non’i-kal),a. Oflater postcubital (põst-kū’bi-tal), a. (KL. post, be- 
date than the canon; written after the close of hind, + cubitus, forearm: see cubital.) Situated 
the canon of Scripture. upon the back of the forearm: specifically not- 
st-captain (post’kap‘tin), n. See captain, ing a group or set of cubital muscles. Cowes. 
» b). 3 : 1 » ile postdate (post’dat), n. [=F. postdate = Pe. 
( TS, ; 
post-card (põst'kird), n. Same as postal card posdata; as post- + datel.] A date put on a 
(which see, under postal). [Great Britain.] document later than the actual date on which 
4 post-caroche}, n. A post-chaise. it was written. _ s 
A And, being to travel, he sticks not to lay postdate (post-dat’), v. t.; pret. and pp. post- 
His post-caroches still upon his way. dated, ppr: postdating. [= F. postdater = Pg. 
Drayton, Moon-Calf. posdatar; from the noun: See postdate,n.] 1. 
Postcava (post-ka’ n.; pl. posteave (- To affix a later date to than the real one: as, 
The inferior vena cava; the caval vein which t0 postdate a contract (that is, to date it as if, 
2 7 els £ t 
is below in man, and behind or posterior in for instance, it were made six months later than 
other animals: opposed to præcava. the actual date).—2. To date afterward; give 
postcaval (post-ka’val), a. and n. I, a. Ofor & previous date to. South. [Rare.] 
paning to or constituting the posteava. post-day (post’da), n. A day on whieh the post 
II. n. The posteava, or posteaval vein or mail arrives or departs. 
I Or Di 3 Pp 


posteephalic (post-se-fal’ik or post-sef’a-lik), behind, + Gr. d:asro77, dilatation: see diastol. 
“Sa h L, post, behind, + Gr, KeGa7y, head: see t¢.] After the diastole: said infelicitously of a 
plete. Situated behind the head; more cardiac murmur occurring at the beginning of 
Specifically, in myriapods, situated behind the the diastole, 
aR e eemont: as, a postcephalic segment postdicrotic (pdst-di-krot’ik), a. 
: postcerviciplex (pdst-sér’vi-si-pleks), n. [<L, dicrotie wave: said of a secondary wave indi- 
Post, behind, + cervix (cervic-), neck, + NL. cated in the sphygmograms of some pulses. 
Pierus, q. V.: see cervicipler,] The posterior postdiluvial] (post-di-Ii’yi-al), a. [< L. post, 
ervieal plexus (which see, under plexus), after, + diluvium, deluge: see diluvial.] Exist- 
hee ie na Cae 5 mg or occurring after the deluge. 

P chalia ost Shaz), m. A chaise or car- Postdiluvian (post-di-lù’vi-an), a.andn. [=F. 
eh NA zo th, Conveying travelers from bostdiluvicn = Sp. postdiluviano — Pg. posdilu- 
le stat another, viano = It. postdiluviano, posdiluviano, < L. post, 
i D ae ne ram pom chasis after, + diluvium, deluge: see diluvian.] I, a. 
timen : ae Same as Postdiluvial. 


[< L. post, 


ame as post- post-disseizin (post-dis-sé’zin), n. In law, a sub- 
5 Sequent disseizin; also, a writ that lay for him 
who, having recovered lands or tenements by 
oree of novel disseizin, was again disseized by 
the former disseizor. Wharton. 
St-disseizor (post-dis.sé’zor), n. A person t 
© disseizes another of lands which he had 
ne sae xecovered of the same person. 
Post orsulum e ôr'sū-lum), n.; pl. post- 
ni a, < L. post, behind, + NL. 
E umd; yY.) In entom., the metascutum, or 
utum of the metathorax Kirby. 


clavicle, after clavicular.] Of or pertaining to Dost-driy 


before or in, the clitellum, as certain earth- 


post-cedar (post’sd‘diir), n. See incense-cedar, postdiastolic (post-di-a-stol’ik), a. [< L. post, posterial (pos-té’ri-al), a. 


as e posteru swi 
way as fast as the 27 stadt reat or SW 
Bote be the motion never 50 gr Bacon, X 


3. Situated behind; 
In most cases, IN aa Aa 
parts lying behind th 

man, also of p: 


ith dorsal. c 
A Ta bot., situated £ 
axis; superior: 
flower. ai area 

a some the oh 
the metas Jower part of Me ont by 
the posterior part 


Post 
(POst’ ayy act 


u lever-dri = din 8) 


Standard: 
Knight, 


pill arine 


SRAN i cd 

Gea er (Dõst driyey ; ril pra 

KL. post, Postet, n. Se LEEA birg u on 
PONG Sta 
Word in th [So ea) 
s ape’ Calleq 
namely, L. po. (Latin) pe ed fro 
Ia ADI Di ` Postea, after om of i tie iry 


upon the 
Ines at t 


By: 
sua ning of t] ame y iE proc 
having been joined, ae ËY, w igi a 
for eet eu Joined, afterward Celi signified t tom the 
postelt, n. See Posilel vee ae 
postembryo one a 
post, after K NESE embrio : 
asha x 4. embr 
bryonic.) Subsequent 0 the, CbtYo! gel E 
or state of any ar Ake 


‘ YO: Seg 
A embryo. C em. 
nal; Postnatal > Mie stan, 


The post-¢ mobryonic i 


at s dey 
Swimming and can P. levelopm 


rocure its gue Wher 


er 1 
n tood. Ue 
Post-entry (post-en’tri), p, 42% Zo ND 
eon to the manifest of va: In 4110, 
tems of merchandise found ael of an ite 
not enumerated on the mania the vegs 
aie entry of the vessel at t ere 
ó. IN bookleepi, ee S 
entry. Ping, a Subsequent 


poster! (pés’ter), n, [< postl, v, 4 
oan who posts bills; a bill-poster. o. 2 
sic e or placard intended for pasting pa Toad 
‘pon a post or wall iu some public v patiling 
advertisement. "© place; an 
: SOS mle Great Fi p 
oncon was defended by rails and poster ce P3Ssengers tn 
for theatrical placards and general anna 
were therefore called posters or ie” 
Br 
The official poster at the door vi 
that the great’ bell in the tow ister 


ire the Space for foot. 


toor [e tre Dame) asse 
weris the largest in tis Wont 
2 Harper's Mag., LXXIX. y. 
poster? (põs'tèr), n. [< post? va + -erl.) 1 
One who posts, or travels as post; one who 
travels expeditiously. 
The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
‘Thus do go about, about. 
Shak., Macbeth, i, 8, 83, 


2. A post-horse. 
Two travellers . . . were slowly dragged by a pair of 
jaded posters along the commons. 
Bulwer, Night and Morning, ii. 10. 


poste restante (pdst res-tant’), [F., < poste, 


post-oflice, + restante, remaining, left, fem, of 

restant, ppr. of rester, remain: see post“ and e 

tant.] In France and other countries onni 

rope and America, a deparimentin anes a 

where letters specially addressed are kep 

the owners call for them. It is intended parte 

ly for the convenience of persons passing ie 

try or town where they have no fixed residen Pcl 
7 [For *posteriordl, 
i oste- 

posterior + -al.] Of or relating to the p 
ior or ‘iors; posterior. 

rior or posteriors; posta ERE 

voli ashi allow aman | 

No license of fashion can a 7a Trottentot ae 


> posterial luxuriance 0! 
adopt the poster Bay Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831 


[Formerly 


behind, + E. dicrotic, q. v.] Coming after the posterior (pos-té’ri-or), 4. and a vaste? 


also posteriour ; < OF. posters oE posteri- 
= Sp. Pg. posterior = It. poste? Or A Following 
or compar. Of posterus, conan Jeten Jatter, 
next, next in order, time, one Ta. 1, La 
hinder, ty ones or comme ot a 
ter in position in a> 

eons after. 


iyeth 
ur body giv’ 
So it is manifest that, wl s 


od 
here the a it maketh n? 
at, Hist $28 
We 


jan 
Swedenborg, Chris hinder: oppos erior ie: D 


omy an! 


i But this was very obscure] disco las y e- e , or subsequ 

se, n.) times by dreams and visions, fil OSIPA Ioe 2. Especially, Jater 0 y irot 
Thackeray, New- = etic days. Erelyn, True Religion, IL 15. posed to prior. = enna Tid isthe 
oe 3 li i ; iod was posterior atter remedies con. 
n. A post-chaise M one who pas lived since the deluge. enio vas taken to have this m report ot act 

sts, S 3 ethusalem might be half an hour in telling what o’clock No care was Jes posterior to t a n 
í ae aie Hit. as for us post-diducians, we ought to do every. explanatory article An ne order of thire ), p% 
post, after, thing in haste. Steele, Tatler, No. 204. What is posterior (nothing DUET "py Gorman a 
from itself, but (mm tian Psyenol count of 


pehind the sgudal, i pys. 
vith ¢ mee the 
mons valee and Peart 


on 


arts lying 


: ase synon., 
he former case, Guts uni 


7 


Compar 


a pnded in fro 
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I love to enter pleasure by a portern, 

Not the broad popular gate that gulps the mob, 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 
2. In Jort., a covered passage closed by a gate, 
usually in the angle of the flank of a bastion, 
or in that of the curtain, or near the orillion, 

descending into the ditch. 
postern-door (p6s’térn-dor), n. 


osterior z 
cory. Posterior commu- 
al accesi f Fagen connecting the 
e bra terior cerebral artery, and 
Peiltis; the postcommanicant 
canal. See ethmoidal.— 
nmoid of ‘man, or the hind leg of 
or posterior basal line, a 
pe ryed line crossing the an- 
anc geen the base and the center, 


: m A postern. 
erior margin, in conci., : r 
sof sean DEE ine, i The conscious priest, who was suborn'd before, 
of ace argin of the wing, in Stood ready posted at the posteri daor. 


E: 

„ing opposed to the costa 
the wing er and Hymenop- 
naturally divided 
derstood to 


Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1, 152. 


postern-gate (põs'tèrn-gāt), n. [< ME. pos- 
terne gate; < postern + gatel.] A postern. 


Weren passed priueli the paleys bi a posterne gate. 


“edge of 
in thoas the wings 


jas 1 
sterior pani palpi. Posterior sulcus 
; the habon the island of Reil and the 
rosphenoidal lobe. 
nder part; i the plural, the 
pody of man or any animal. 
z lieve then 


posterolateral (pos’te-rd-lat’e-ral), a. [< L. 
posterus, hinder, + lateralis, lateral: see later- 
al.) Posterior and lateral; placed at the pos- 
terior end of a lateral margin or surface: as, 


posterolateral angles.—Posterolateral groove, the 
groove along the spinal cord where the posterior roots 
issue. Also called sulcus lateralis dorsalis. 


posteroparietal (pos"te-ro-pi-ri’e-tal), a. [< 
L. posterus, hinder, + NL. parietalis, parietal. ] 
Situated in a posterior part of the parietal 


of Action, 
of jake his 


Hey part. [A whimsical use. ] lobe of the brain.—Posteroparietal lobule. Same 

9. pl The ae a sweet pleasure and affection to = Hee parietal lobule. r See parietal lobule. 
sir, ft js the king A ess at her pavilion in the posteriora posterosuperlor (pos*te-r0-sti-pe ri-or), a. [< 
engmtulato tho Piho rude multitude call th L, posterus, hinder, + superior, superior. ] Pos- 
friis day, WIC Shak., L. L. Le, Ve 1.9. terior and fuperior; placed backwardly on top 
RATA g-tē’ri-ọ-ris'tik), a. [< poste- olf something.—Posterosuperior lobe of the cere- 

psterioristi nine to the two books of bellum. See lobe. y E one 

or + Slice) S There are POsterotemporal (pos’te-rd-tem’pd-ral), a. [< 


rii Ie analyties of Aristotle, 
the Posterior Analy 


L. posterus, hinder, + ÑL. temporalis, tempo- 


ê snancies between the doctrine of the Prior l i 
pm diserepaneies ties, and these are distinguished ral.] Posterior and temporal: noting a bone 
atal lc and the posterioristic Pe titel of the seapular arch of most fishes, behind the 
re g tc 3 . 

stic universal, rae cap. d wl Ean post-temporal, between this and the proscapu- 
ue definition Bye positions : opposed to prioristicum- la. Gill. Also called scapula and supraclavicle. 
jslinited to true Protec mni according to the definition posteroterminal (pos e-r6-tér’mi-nal), a. [< 
eanl, a propos ior, 1 cap. 1, according to which a false I pte 


L, posterus, hinder, + NU. terminalis, terminal.) 
Situated at the hind end; ending something 
behind. 
posteroventral (pos‘te-rd-ven‘tral), a. [< L. 
posterus, hinder, + venter, stomach: see ven- 
tral.) Posterior and ventral; placed back- 
wardly on the ventral aspect of something. 
postesophageal, postesophageal (post-é-s0- 
faj/G-al), a. [< L. post, behind, + NL. wsopha- 
gus, the gullet: see esophageal.) 1. Situated 
behind (dorsad of) the gullet.—2. Situated be- 
hind (caudad of) the esophageal ring or gan- 
glion of the nervous system of an invertebrate. 
See cuts under leech? and stomatogastric. 
post-exilian (post-eg-zil’i-an), a. [< L. post, 
tities CE. posté : £ after, + erilium, exile: see exilel.] Subse- 
iridato ed i Sp. posteridad = Pg. pos- quent to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews; 
aa er Posteri, < L. posterita(l-)s, pos- belonging to or characteristic of times subse- 
niy, C postor us, coming after, in pl. as noun, quent to the exile of the Jews (about 586 to 
ont pine renet ioan, postersty see pos- 537 B. C.). 
iior] 1. Descendants collectively; the race -exili dst-eg-zil’/ik), a. 
Nat proceeds from a progenitor. ` i Pore a ES 
post-exist (pést-eg-zist’), v. i. [¢ L. post, af- 
ter, + existere, exist: see exist.] To exist af- 
terward; live subsequently. [Rare.] 
Anaxagoras could not but acknowledge that all souls 
and lives did pre- and post-exist by themselves, as well as 


pre i Anal Paoa de omni. 
Fee ity (pos-te-ri-ori-ti), n. [= F. posté 
rrite = Sp. posterioridad = Pg. posterioridade, 
(NL, post riorita(t-)s, < L. poste rior, posterior: 
se posterior.] The state ot being later or sub- 
sequent: opposed to priority. 

A priority and posteriority of dignity as well as orde: 

Cudaorth, Intellectual System, p. 

posteriorly (pos-té’ri-or-li), adv. In a posterior 
mner; subsequently; behind; specifically, 
inzoil,, toward or near the posterior or caudal 
enlof an animal; caudad; in kuman anat., to- 
vard the back; dorsad: as, a line directed pos- 
triorly; organs situated posteriorly. 
msterity (pos-ter‘i-ti), n. [Formerly also pos- 


Same as post- 


Yet it was sai 
It [the crown} should not stand in O arii, 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 4. 
ace of Monarchs shall descend, 
erity shall know no End. 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 


From whom a R 
Anil whose Post 


2 Sa i i 1 forms and qualities, in his similar atoms. 

mae me Generations collectively. ae Gudicorth, Intellectual System, p. 37. 

‘were nian uane uld live from age to age, post-existence (post-eg-zis’tens), 1. Subse- 
poh quent or future existence. 


Shak., Rich. ITI., iii. 1. 77. 


ountry owes you both, 
ertful glories, 


My lords, how much your c 


e due re 
i eward of yo 
st to Poèlerity reman 


Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 2 


As he [Simonides] has exposed the vicious part of women 
from ae doctrine of pre-existence, some of the ancient 
philosophers have. - . satirized he iclone pacha the 

ies in general from a notion 0! I's post- 
puman ee ee ‘Addison, Spectator, No. 211. 


What hag 5 AF 
That yy, bosterity done for us, HUGS Aap: 5 
Shoni WE they their rights should lose, post-existent (põst-eg-zis'tent), 4. Existent 


our necks to gripe of noose? 
1 Posterion, rumbull, McFingal, ii. 124. (Bartlett.) 
ta peau: [Rare.] 
o 
Betous to dispute renee of time with him [God]; it is dan- 
Priority or posterity in nature. 


or living after or subsequently. 
for the conceit of Anaxagoras, of præ and post-exts- 
REAO endued with all those several forms and quali, 
ties of bodies ingenerably and incorruptibly, it was no hing 
but an adulteration a the genuine atomical philosophy- 
w 


nat Tare, Pr Baxter, Saints’ Rest, i. 8. > diorik ee eats a = 
M (poste NY, ete. See offspri d dst-fakt’),a.and n. [L. post factus, 
Watery Pos‘térn), n. K erring DOE (ML. ot factum, after the deed, 


after; factus, done: see fact.) 
a fact that occurs after another. 
after another. 


after): post, 
a. Relating to 


ing Ja Smal] ee (also, after OF., pos- n. A fact that occurs 


a, d ack door Hee > : Set-fak’tor), n. [< L. post, after, 
fee, GOOT, op y, r, a back way, dim. (sc. ost-fak’tor), 
vate "slerion ne way), L. Sonar ieee ponit ee see factor.) The latter facin 
Semja tleo; ieee door or gate; a pri- of two combined by non-eommutative mulls 
Sun any sm tor ication. : 
Thane der castle See door or gate. plication [< L. post, after, 


i dst-f6’bril), @. } 
porte b a see febrile.) Oceurring after 
afever: as, postfebrile insanity. apa: 
postfemoral (post-fem’6-ral), a- J Lee 
pehind, + femur, thigh: see femora 7 T 

on the back of the t igh: specifically noting a 


group of muscles, 


A poate AD 
And gene R remembered that ther was 
hederwanyy owt of the Citee 
t ey drewe to haue entree. 
Otat x nerydes (E. E. T. S.), l. 2559. 
e © on, good E 
Bostern by ROANS ae 
Shak., T. G. of V., V. 1. 9. 
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postfermentt 


postfine (post’fin), n. In Eng. law, a fine due to 


postfix (post-fiks’), v. t. 


William of Palerne (E. E. T. 3.9, L 2870. postfix (post’fiks), n 
st'fiks), n. 
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postgraduate 


f (pést-fér’ment), n. 
behind, + ferre, bear, + -ment (in imitation of 
preferment).) Removal to an inferior office: 
the opposite of preferment. {Rare.} j Z 

That his translation wasa Post. 
bishoprick of Saint “Audcews win k A ge 
unto York, Fuller, Worthies, Durham, L 329, (Daria) 


K L. post, 


the king by prerogative, Also called ; 

silver (which see, under silrer), Ses alone 

office. 

< post- + fir, v. 

add or annex (a letter, sy lable, Pa an 

end of a word. 

[< postfix, v.) In grom., 
a letter, syllable, or word added to the end of 
aword; a suffix. 

postfixal (pdost’fik-sal), a. 
Having the character of a 
terized by postfixes; suffixa 

The postfizal languages of Central Asia, 
Jour, Anthrop. Inst., XVYI. 170. 
post-free (põst’frë), a. Deliverable by the post- 
office withont charge. 
postfrenum (pést-iré’num),. [NL., < L. post, 
behind, + frenum, a bridle, curb, bit: see fre- 
num.) In entom., a part of the upper surface 
of the metathorax in a beetle, lying next to the 
abdomen, and often connected at the sides with 
the bases of the lower or membranous wings, 
preventing them from being pushed too far for- 
ward. Kirby. 

postfrontal (pdst-fron’tal), a. andn, [< L. post, 
behind, + fron(t-)s, forehead: see frontal.) I. 
a. 1. Situated behind the forehead: as, a post- 
frontal bone.—2. Posterior with respect to 
certain gyres of the frontal lobe of the cere- 
brum.—Postfrontal process, in many quadrupeds and 
birds, a process of bone upon the upper and posterior 
part of the brim of the orbital cavity: a storbital pro- 


cess, sometimes a distinct bone. See further under post- 
orbital, 1. 


II. x. A bone of the skull of sundry verte- 
brates, situated at the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye. It is not recognized as a 
distinct bone in animals above birds. See cut 
under Ichthyosauria. 

postfurca (post-fér’kii), 7.3 pl. postfuree (-sé). 
[NL.,< L. post, behind, + furca, a fork: see 
furca.) In entom., the posterior forked or dou- 
ble apodeme which projects from the sternal 
wall into the cavity of a thoracic somite. 

postfurcal (post-fér’kal), a. [$ postfurea + 
-al.| Inentom., of or pertaining to or constitut- 
ing a postfurca: as, a postfurcal apodeme. 

postgeniculatum (post-je-nik-ila’tum), n+ 
pl. postgeniculata (- (NL. (Wilder), < L. 
post, after, + NL. geniculatum.} The internal 
geniculate body of the brain, an elevation at 
the side of the diencephalon, between the optic 
tract and the cimbia. Wilder and Gage. 


[< postfiz + -al.J 
porti or charac- 


postgenital (post-jen’i-tal), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + genitalis, genital: see genital.] In en- 


tom., situated behind the genital orifice.— Post- 


enital segments, segments of the abdomen following 
fhe eighth Sein perfect insect they are concealed under < 
the other rings. EA E E 
post-geniture (pést-jen’i-tar), n. [< L. post, af- 3 


ter, + genitura, begetting: see geniture.| The 
state or position of a child born after another in 
the same family: used specifically of the see- 

ond born of twins. 
Naturally aking, though fatally prevented by the harm- 
Sir T. Browne, 


less chance of post-geniture. 
ost-glacial (pést-gla’shial), a. [< L. post, af- 

Dad si E. glacial.] In geol. See Post-tertiary. 

postglenoid (põst-glē'noid), a. and n, [¢ L. 
post, behind, + Gr. yanvoewdic, like a ball-and- 
socket joint: see glenoid.] I. a. Situated be- 
hind the glenoid fossa for the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Compare preglenoid. 

II. x. The postglenoid process of the squa- 
nee moidal (põst-gl dal) [< 
ostglenol post-glé-noi‘dal), a. t- 

postera + -al.]) Same as postglenoid. E 

The squamosal {of the rhinoceros) sends down an im- 

mense post-glenoidal process. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 308. 
postgraduate (põst-grad'ŭ-āt), a. and n. E< 

post, after, + . graduatus, pp. of graduare, 
confer a degree upon: see graduate.) I 
Belonging or relating to or prosecuting a course — 
of study pursued after graduation: 
graduate lectures; a postgraduate 
study; a postgraduate student. [U 


The “graduate” (sometimes even 
work of our candidates for the Ph. 
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postgraduate ee 
j +, f ad- I will now put an end to my letter, and give it into the 
TI. n. À Feeney one studying after gr: posthouse myself, Swift, Journal to Stella, xxxvi, 
uation, [U.5.] posthumet, postumet, 4. [< F. posthume, post- 


An objectionable form in both uses. ] 
post-hackney (post’hak“ni), n. A post-horse. ; 
Teach post-hackneys to leap ee on Rennie 
post-haste (pést-hast’), n, Haste or speed like 
that of a post or courier in traveling. 

Norfolk and myself, 


a „haste, are come to join with you. 
TLE a neat TN en VL tis 1. 199, 


I have continually been the man and the mean that 


humous: see posthumous.) Posthumous. 


Oh! if my soul oaii see nah Pereme spite, 
S it not joy and triumph in the sight? 
sea neds Bp. Hall, Satires, iv., Int, 


the 


Pliny observeth that posthume ANE born afi 

P eir father, . » . prove very happy in suce 
SOC Fuller, Worthies, Cumberland, I. 346, 
posthumeral (post-hu’me-ral), @. [< L. post, 
behind, + Jaonerus, shoulder: see humeral. } 
tom., lying behind the humeri or antero- 

yi g C m such past-haste, In en yng ae 
havo most plainiy dehora nor Hist. Netherlands, If 250, lateral bogies of the thorax or elytra: as, a 
post-haste (post-hist’), adv, With the haste of geo ous fate remus), a. and n. [Prop. 
à post; with speed or urgent expedition: as, he postions; = F. posthume = Sp. póstumo = Per 
AT nose aslo, posthumo = Tt. postumo, < L. postumus, last, ap- 
qa ohn at Gaunt Ier EEA ww aa plied esp. to the youngest children or to one born 
TE win eaty to visit him. after the father’s death ( qui post patris mor- 

i ` Shak., Rich. II., i. 4. 55. tem natusest”); also written, erroneously, post- 

‘To seo him die, across the waste humus, simulating & derivation from post hu- 

mum, lit. ‘after the ground,’ but forced into the 


His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
ACT ESR usona sense of ‘after the father has been put into the 


Tennyson, Death of the Old Year. 
Travellin, „haste, Bismarck arrived in Berlin on the 
ice Septum Lowe, Bismarck, I. 283. 


post-haste (post-hast’), a. Expeditious; speedy; 


immediate. 
A nada acne tvenranes 
uires your haste-post. a 3 
Tranontieinstan Shak, Othello, 12 S7. 
(The edition of 1623 reads “haste, post-haste.”) 
¥ 3 -post-haste dispatch. 
aa eo lo piponl P'Shat., Othello, i. 8. 46. 

[The edition of 1623 reads “post, post-haste.”} a 
posthetomist (pos-thet’d-mist), n. [= F. pos- 
thétomiste ; < posthetom-y + -ist.] One who per- 
forms the operation of posthetomy or circum- 
cision. 
posthetomy (pos-thet’9-mi), n. [< Gr. réci, 
penis, prepuce, + -royia, ¢ Téuvew, Taueiv, cut.) 

reumcision. 
posthioplastic (pos’thi-d-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. 
sooty, penis, prepnee, + xAaordc, verbal. adj. 
of /accew, mold: see plastic.] Pertaining to 
the plastic surgery of the prepuce. 
post-hippocampal (post-hip-6-kam’pal), a. 
[< L. post, behind, + NL. hippocampus. ] Situ- 
ated behind the hippocampus: specifically in re 
Owen’s name, post-hippocampal fissure, of the The third (edition), however, penented posthumously, 
calearine fissure or sulcus. i AU cience, IIT. 390. 
posthitis (pos-thi’tis), ». [NL., < Gr. xéo6y, postict (pos’tik), a. [< L. posticus, hinder, back, 
penis, prepuce, + -ifis.] Inflammation of the Posterior, < post, after: see post.) Posterior 
prepuce. or hinder. 
ost-holder (post’hol’dér),. One who holds , The 
a post or place under government; a civil of- 1" Wadrupedes. 


posterus, coming after: see posterior.) I, a. 1. 
Born after the death of the father: as, a posthu- 
mous son. 

I was a posthumous child, My father’s eyes had closed 


upon the light of this world six months when mine opened 
on it. Dickens, David Coppertield, i. 


cessation of that to which its origin is due; 
especially, of books, published after the death 
of the author: as, posthumous works. 

The sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all 
earthly glory, and the quality of either state after death 
makes a folly of posthumous memory. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-)urial, v. 


The desire of posthumous fame and the dread of posthy- 
mous reproach and execration are feelings from the influ- 
ence of which scarcely any man is perfectly free. 

Macaway, Mill on Government. 


II, n. A posthumous child. [Rare.] 
My brother Thomas was a posthumous, as being born 
some weeks after his father’s death. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 52. 
posthumously (pos’tii-mus-li), adv. After one’s 
death; especially, after an author’s death. 


f 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 


civil officials of subordinate rank: ji ia- 
v4 oe work of these new colonies, eee ean a inte 


H. 0. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 289, 


post-hole (post’hol), n. A hole cut in the 
mnd to receive the end of a fence-post.— 


} ole auger. See OES x P > 
post-hole auger. — Post-ho SARPA oe ole Panta priate or in false taste. Also postique. 


ental spades £o jointed together i posticous (pos-ti’kus), a. [< L.) i i : 
wea by rotation, a cylindrical hole or aie ete a i » BRR tate 
post orn (post’horn), n. A postman’s horn; an inflorescence, posterior; toward the axis. 
in lown by the driver or guard of a mail- Said 
; and at present used on four-in-hands 
easure driving. It is 


situs, pp. of apponere, superadd, put beside, < 
ad, to, + ponere, place: see position. Cf. appo- 
site.) Superadded; done after the work is fin- 


(b) Extrorse: 
of an adnate anther, the stamen being regarded as 


gradually en- 
allow, cupped mouth- 
gth. Itis occasional- 
exceptional players. 
y pursue 


tecture the proper name for this feature is opisthodomos. 
It has also been called epinaos. See cut AGS opisthodo- 
Strid mos, and compare anticum. 
eee poe or travelers 3. Eccles., a reredos, 
rae another. postil (pos’til), n. [Also postle, and formerly 
pooping» vet 4 postill; < ME. postille, < OF. (and F.) postille = 
¢ santa heart: P. postila = Pr. Pg. It. postilla = D. postil = 
Shak, ? Hen. IV., Ind., L 4. 


), n. 1. A house where 
are kept for the conye- 


Postilla, a marginal note in a Bible, a gloss in 
addition, < L. post illa: post, after; illa, neut. pl. 


of ille, that.] 1. A note or comment on some 
passa, 


AER sage of Scripture, written in the margin of s Sis : 
Mra Tt A Bii @, and so called because it aieea the postigne Sos js‘ki- 
à SS RETON explanatory remark or comment on pos a + Ni. ischium: 


Tote of the Bible; hence, any marginal 


Thesaid Langton also made postils ypon the whole bible. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 248. 


This was the main Sub; r ; 
eer stance of his Majesty's late Let- 
ter; yet there was a Posti] added, that, in a case a Rupture 


abruptly away, 


Don in. Gu Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ground,’ i. e. inhumed, buried; prop. superl. of pesca postill 


2. Appearing or existing after the death or postilion (pos-til’ 


race of people, we parte 
our host of Kettbo. 


ished: noting a superadded ornament of sculp- postilizet (pos’til4z), v. 
ture or architecture, especially when inappro- “Same as postil. 


naos at the front of the temple. In Greek archi- postillator ( pos’ ti- 


tillator, < postillare, PPh a writes 
see postillate. 


postiller, ”. 
postillion, ie Bee 
G. postille = Sw. postilla = Dan. postille, < ML. Heron fae (pas’tin 

hotel where post 
posting a7, (p i 


pis ppen “twixt the two Cro pos 
wns, the Earl should not come 
nstantly and Howell, Letters, I. iii. 12, 4208 


That which į 
i ch is 
the comments 


main po 
ng and slightine’ Postit Point 


In the 
1g the refo l ae i s 
t Milte i 
of cor Ts 
‘A ee pment ee 
- SErMON op 2 Or 
following and tren tilys Spec Mod 
also, a Collen ing of Ff licaj sition 
nats Collec tion of AS of the lity ly, a ho ts 
But in the ho Such homili teica] p Mily 
Lutheran posp MSS the o lieg, £89), 
1 postils were cise, 4 pre Del. 
re still Bladly x n] Pooks a: 
3 LY and tre 
Postilt (pos’ti})_,, Bibtiotpe tena the o 
ZQ til), v, [Al Ca Sacra, NiCd, l 
5 n) 


ist, en, Vy, 
writes or delivers LS Postil 4 


P. 9) 
ue who AE 


Shew yoursely. $ $ 
brought un nor es skilful workmen a Postil, 
of schoolmen, sona a morals of the have Jy i 
in the wholesome word and conceits Í posh at Subtilties 


r Moet 
It hath heen observe Fard, Sermons + Dut 
rved | iD, 38 


y Many holy wr; 


delivered by postitters and comme: itera, com 
Nmentators, sip T. Teetly 
k yon), n. PEE AA 
tillion, postillon, € Ù ), [Formerly also pos. 


= Pe ASTRA + postillon (= 
= Pg. postilhdo = It. Dostigtions) 
< poste, post: see posi2, n.) : 
one who rides a post-horsa: 
runner, F N 


Sp. DVostillon 
Postilion 
lt. A. post-boy. 
a guide or fore. 


Albeit you he upon an Isla 
K yo an Island, a v. 
tinent (tho' the lowest part of’ En Simoy ae the Con. 
Postilions, my T houghts, find you out daily eal 
ce ally and bring you 
A i y Howell, Letters, I, i 8, 
2. One who rides the near horse of the leaders 
when four or more horses are used in a carriage 

. > nis i nS 
01 post-chaise, or who rides the near horse 
when one pair only is used and there is no driver 
on the box. 

The coachman, however, did not drive all six, one of 
the leaders being always ridden by a postilion. 

J. Ashton, Social Lite in Reign of Queen Anne, TI, 173, 


8. Same as postilion-basque. 


postilion-basque (pds-til/yon-bask), n. A 


woman’s basque having its skirt cut at tho 
back into short square tabs or coat-tails, after 
the fashion of a postilion’s coat. 


stick and backward position of the feminine parts postilion-belt (pos-til’yon-belt), n. <A leather 


belt with a large buckle, worn by ladies about 


z ficial at a foreign or colonial station. postiche (pos-tésh’), a. [< F. postiche = Sp. 1860. i 
yor Serah and Larat, both islets of the Timorlaut aM, Postizo = Pg. Dostigo, <t: posticcio, super- postilioness (pds-til’yon-es), n. [< postilion + 
where the Government had just then placed Postholders 2dded, for apposticcio, appositiccio, < L. appo- ~-ess.] A female postilion. [Rare.] 


i ame si nd honest 
<, where we found the same simple a ne 
AeA d with the postillioness and with 


B. Taylor, Northern ‘Travels, p. 428. 


t. [< postil + -izt.] 


f A 5 Scotus. 
Postitizing the whole doctrine of oa en to Oxon, I a 


z. of} > A » pret. z postil- 
back: see postic.] In bot., hinder; back. @ In postillate (pos’til-at), 5 pret. and ts, DP 


ML. pos 
Le iis see postit t. 


of postillare, postil, write ps apostle 
[L. © It. postico = I, intrans. To write or det strate by apostil, 


xs, postillate: 5 
S clivering aT il, 
rieni "3 postilador 


ā-tor), n- = 


ostil, or explains or 


ouse. Harper: 


n : 
tle.) AD apostle; 


postle 
nays and in pees ga 
v2 in PAYS ey Plowman ( 


1 


y postle 


Spoon. 

deal eae 
ary (post-lim‘1-na-ri, 
ustliminy + -ary.) 
e right of post- 


a. [< 


z ‘involving th 
0 


pally in our brief repre- 


jiter De On of a state restored 


Mgnts and obliga 
minari WAY- oy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 247. 


Woo! 1 
+ min‘i-it), @ Same as 
post-liamin i-iir), ¢ 


rt 
jo 
we 


ve 
jaw He 


pe 1 


„„jpiart ( 


ary: 


ye tat itis possible the soul may be rap’t 
id tha 


e t arried to remote and dis- 
tee trial body, ne ay make a postliminiar re- 
Mrathyreetly Melamproncen (1631), p. 70. 
i a, see posthiminary. 
i oat-li-min‘i-us), 4. 


[< postlim- 


: minious |) me as poslliminary. 
re gis.) post-li-min’i-um), n: [D.: see 
paints Samo as postimit. os po, q 
Kilin" ot Jim 1-1), t = -Fg 2 
J iliminy (oi yostliminium, < post, atter, + 
Fit threshold: see limit, ] 1. In Rom. 

imiilt-)s 


Fea ini ) a person who had been ban- 
ken prisoner by an enemy, to his old 
tan former privileges.— 2. In inter- 


ished, c iai ae 
that right by virtue of which per- 


condition and 


p 10, >in war are 
poal es taken by an enemy in war are 
ost fo their former status when coming 
oder the power of the nation to which 
; gain 

i 
) s belonged. : 

they be of war in a neutral port, escaping on shore 
tenets O where they are confined, . . . cannot be 


from the V 


ght of 
recaptured, š 


ince they enjoy the benetit of the 


ain. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 145. 
saline (postin), n. A railway constructed 


sts, usually of wrought iron, which sup- 
a neers and cross-ties upon which the 
nilsare laid and fastened; an elevated railw ay. 
pstlude (post’lid), n. [< L. post, after, + lu- 
ius, play, < ludere, play.] In music, an organ- 
piece at the end of a church service ; a conelud- 
ig voluntary: correlated with prelude and in- 
terlude, 
postman! (pést’man), n. [< posit + man.] A 
larrister in the Court of Exchequer in England, 
ww merged in High Court of Justice, who had 
precedence in motions: so called from the place 


where ho sat. The postman was one of the two most 
aperenced barristers in the court, the other being called 
the tuman, s 


Inthe courts of exchequer, two of the most experienced 
harristers, called the post-man and the tub-man (from the 
i In which they sit), have also a precedence in mo- 
Blackstone, Com., III. iii., note. 
OIEA 
mmen (postman), 2.5 pl. postmen (-men). 
Kons a man.) lt. A post; a messenger; a 
smer; one who vides post. 


The Post. j T 
Tae a at as in the Fault that you have had no 


) N Bailey, tv. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 117. 
«A mail-carrier, 

aus Petman 
eh, stopped 


coming along, and knowing her well 
and gaye her the letter he had for her. 
s W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xix. 

. See general, 
i apt (Best! miirk), n. The mark or 
; ice placed on a letter, 
nt through the mail 
(rea er, ete., givi 

sending oy the aa mg 


stamp 
paper, card, 
; an official 
g givin me place and date 
ark nosto È and date of receipt. 

isthe a Ct märk), v, t. [< postmark, I To 
mark of the post-office to, as 
Ir wtSter (post/mis“tén), n. 


=G postmen ees. t [= D. postimees- 
Pritinestey a pier = Sw. postmästare = Dan. 
aL ten pos + masterl.] 1. The offi- 
a A 

susthorees, ote, 4 post-station and pro- 
’ rst a 
iim ace she had been indebted to the post- 
HS ate Places which were then to 
at had been her ignorance of her 


i ait Austen, Northanger Abbey, xiv. 
direction ¢ a the superintendence and 
Fay Pateh Of mae post-office, of the receipt 
f we Hpetunited States 
ace to their salaries: 
a Lwho vo Over annually are appointed 
atm Gee under that sum are ap- 

eneral, Abbreviated P. M. 


l se: 
to ana letters to the most parts of the 


À 


Siin 
HEH 
S32 2282 
A 

a 


lons Tee ANY part of our Kanes 
ing of Grea it- 
Meting ©m repair to the General. Post Mas. 
al ayton 4 house in Sherburne Lane. 
(Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 246). 


“0rd, a scholar who is 
dation.” Also called por- 


oo 
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a postmaster-general (post’mis”tér-jen’e-ral), 


n. The chief executive head of the postal and 


telegraphic systems of Great Britain, or of the 
postal system of the United States, 
Britain the postmaster-general is o 
cabinet; he exercises authority over all the departments 
of the p ul system, including money-orders, savings- 
bank, insurance aut annuities, The postmast eneral 


of the United es has been a membe ¢ 
f ; s has en a er of the cabinet 
since the administration of Andrew Jackson, ; 


postmaster-generalship (post’mis’tér-jen’e- 
ral-ship), n. [< postmaster + general + -ship.] 
Fhe office of a postmaster-general. 

postmastership (pést’mas’tér-ship), n. 
postmaster + -ship.] The office of 
ter; also, the time during which a 
holds offiee. £ 

postmedian (pést-mé’di-an), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + medianus, middle: see median\,] Situ- 


area behind the middle transverse plane of the 
JOC y. 
[< 


In Great 
ften a member of the 


[< 
a postmas- 
postmaster 


postmediastinal (pdst-mé-di-as’ti-nal), a. 
postmediastin-um + -al.] Situated in or per- 
taining to the postmediastinum: as, postmedi- 
astinal arteries; the postmediastinal space. 

postmediastinum (pdst-mé-di-as’ti-num), n. 
[< L. post, behind, + NL. mediastinum, q. ve 
The posterior mediastinum 


— 


or mediastinal 
space, 
postmeridian _(post-mé-rid‘i-an), a. and n. 
[Also pomeridian, q. v.; = F. postméridien = 


Sp. Pg. postmeridiano, Pg. also pomeridiano = 
It. pomeridiano, < L, postmeridianus, pomeridi- 
anus, belonging to the afternoon, < post, after, 
+ meridies, noon: see meridian.) I. a. Occur- 
ring after the sun has passed the meridian; of 
or pertaining to the afternoon. 

Over-hasty digestion . . 
meridian sleep. 


II, x. 1. The afternoon. 
"Twas post-meridian hali-past four 
Ey signal I from Nancy parted. C. Dibdin. 
2. In the nomenclature suggested by H. D. 
Rogers for the Paleozoic rocks of Pennsylvania, 
the equivalent of the Corniferous and Cauda- 
galli divisions of the New York survey, or that 
part of the Devonian series which lies between 
the Oriskany sandstone and the Hamilton 
group. ; 
post meridiem (põst mé-rid’i-em). [L.: see 
postmeridian.] After midday: applied to the 
time between noon and midnight. Regularly 
abbreviated P. M., P. M., or p. m. 
postmeridional (põst-mē-rid'i-ọn-al), a. [< 
postmeridian, after meridional.] Same as post- 
meridian. 

“Aiter our postmeridional refection,” rejoined Hyper- 
tatus, “we will regale with a supernumerary compotation 
of convivial ale.” Campbell, Lexiphanes, p. 9. 

post-mill (post’mil), n. A form of windmill 
so constructed that the whole fabric rests on a 
vertical axis, and can be turned by means of a 
lever according as the direction of the wind 
varies. It thus differs from the smock-mill, of which 
the cap (including the gudgeon and pivot-bearings rest- 
ing upon it) turns. 2 
postmillenarian (pdost-mil-e-na’ri-an), n. [< 
L. post, after, + NL. millennium, millennium: 
see millenarian.] A believer in the doctrine of 
postmillennialism. Senh TA 
postmillenarianism (põst-mil-e-nä ri-an-izm), 
n. [< postmillenarian + -ism.] Same as post- 
millennialism. 7 i 
postmillennial (põst-mi-lenʻi-al), a. [K L. 
post, after, + NL. millennium, millennium: see 
millennial.) Relating to what may occur in the 
period following the millennium. Princeton 


. is the inconvenience of past- 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 57. 


Rev., March, 1879, p. 425. — Er 
postmillennialism (post-mi-len i-al-izm),n. [< 


nostmillennial + -ism.] The doctrine that the 
raed ene of Christ will follow the millen- 


‘stmillennialist (põst-mi-len'i-al-ist), n. [< 
ee ae ena + -ist.] Same as postmillenarian. 
Princeton Rev., March 1879, p. 419. 
postminimus ( 
mi (-mi). [N f mi 
(se. digitus), the little finger: see minimum.) 
An additional little finger or little toe of some 


mammals, 


hallux. Proc. Zoöl. Soc. Lond., 


1889, p- 260. 
postmistress (post’mis‘tres), 2. [ 


posi? + 


mistress.| A woman who has charge of mails 


or of a post-ofice. 


ost’ 4), n. The charge made 
post-money (post’mun’i), x eer noe eS 


for the use of post-horses; 
traveling post. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 


Ost-min’i-mus), 2. ; pl. postmini- 
.. < L. post, after, + minimus 


on the ulnar or fibular side of the 
hand or foot, opposite to the prepollex or pre- 


post-oak 


rzed additional post-money for the circuits 
el to make to keep our runners on the snow, 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 192. 


post-morning (post’mér‘ning), ne The morn- 
ing of a post-day, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 


vi. 22. 

post-mortem (post-inér’tem), a. and a. [< L. 
post mortem, after death: post, after; mortem, 
ace, of mors, death: see mor.) J, a. Subse- 
quent to death: as, a post-mortem examination 
of the body; post-mortem changes. 

It (Gawain Donglas’s poetry] is a mere hill of parcela, a 
pot-mortem inventory of nature, where imagination is not 
merely not called for, but would be out of place. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., 191. 

II. n. A post-mortem examination; an ex- 
amination of the body after death; an autopsy. 
Also post-obit. 

post-mortuary (p6st-mér’ti-a-ri), a. [< L. 
post, after, + mortuarins, of the dead: see mor- 
tuary.) Occurring after death; post-mortem: 
posthumous. 

postmultiply (pést-mul’ti-pli), v. t; pret. and 
pp. postmultiplied, ppr. postmultiplying. To mul- 
tiply into a postfactor, by which the direct ob- 
ject is said to be postmultiplied. 

postnarial (post-na‘ri-al), a. [< postnares + 
-ial.) Of or pertaining to the postnares, 

postnaris (pdst-na’ris), 7.; pl. postnares (-réz). 
(NL. (Wilder), < L. post. behind, + naris, a 
nostril.] One of the posterior nares or choans; 
either one of the paired openings of the nasal 
chamber into the pharynx. Wilder and Gage, 
Anat. Tech., p. 513. 

postnasal (post-na’zal).a. [< postnasus + -al.] 
Posterior, with reference to the nose, nostrils, 
or nasal passages: as, the posfnasal spine of the 
palate-bone, 

postnasus (pdst-na’sus), n. [NL., < L. post, 
behind, + nasus = E. nosel.) A division of 
the clypeus of many insects, including the 
upper part with extensions down the sides: 
now commonly called supraclypeus. Kirby and 
Spence. 
postnatal (post-na’tal), a. 
+ natus, born: see natall.] 
birth: as, a postnatal disease. 
postnatet (post’nat), a [< ML. postnatus, 
born after, younger (> OF. puisne, > E. puny), 
< L. post, after, + natus, bom: see natal. Cf. 
puisne, punyt,] Subsequent to birth or occur- 
rence; appearing or occurring later. 

Of these [pretended prophecies] some were postnate, 
cunningly made after the thing came to pass, 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. iv. 2. 


The graces and gifts of the Spirit are postnate, and are 
additions to art and nature. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), II. 269, 
postnatus (pést-na’tus), n.; pl. postnati (-ti). 
[ML.: see postnate.] In law: (a) The second 
son. (b) One bom after a particular event: 
as. one born in the United States after the Dec- 
laration of Independence (1776) is a postnatus ; 
a postnatus in Scotland is one born in that coun- 
try after the accession (1603) of James VI. to 
the English throne as James [. Compare ante- 
nati.—Case of the postnati. Sce Calvin's case, under 


casel, 

post-Nicene (post-ni’sén), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ Niczenus, Nicene: see Nicene.) After the 
first general council held at Nice, A. D. 325: as, 
post-Nicene Christianity. See Nicene.— Post- 
Nicene fathers. Sce fathers of the church, under father. 

post-night (post‘nit), n. The evening of a post- 
day. 

It being post-night, I wrote to my Lord to give him no- 

tice that all things are well. Pepys, Diary, 1. 103. 

post-note! (post’ndt), n. [< post? + notel.] 
Same as postal note. See postal. 

post-note? (post’ndt), n. [< L. post, after 
(see post), + E. notel.] A note issued by a 
bank, payable at some future time, and not on 
demand. à 

post-nuptial (pdst-nup’shal), a. {< L. post, 
after, + nuptiæ, nuptials: see nuptial.] Bein 
or happening after marriage: as, a post-nuptial 
seitlement on a wife. 

post-oak (põst'õk), n. An oak-tree, Quercus 
obtusiloba, 


We were © 
we were obli 


[< L. post, after, 
Subsequent to 


railroatt 


Swamp post-oak, 2 tree, Quercus ly 
ay in the southern United State: 
valley of the Red Riverand adjacent 
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post-oak 
tal (post-dr’bi-tal), a andn [l L, 


Ing northward into Maryland, It has a height of from 70 postorbi ` ), 
vost, behind, + orbita, orbit: see orbital.) I 


Po 
to 90 feet, and its hard, strong, and tough wood has the His Dray’r Pre at 
€ 


Ilis praise 


UE a pers See oak, 1, Also called overewp- 7) Tn anat. and zool.: (a) Situated on the De 
‘post-obit (past-o’bit), n. [< L. post, after, + hinder part oe pony brim ot the orbit of 2. To set belor 
: i ivi the eye. Since the frontal bone usually cireumscribe: Jortanéa. v(s 
obitus, death: see obit.) 1. A bond given forthe the eyes halfof this orbit, a postorbit aienuaaribes I is a C; rate s ) 
AN other 


a sum of money a tease NIE DrOS En 
~ ua ts hers Y ally also a postfrontal process. This process, when forme. 
on the death of some specified individual from ar the frontal bone, varies much in size and sha ormed poned to this ; a ; 
i 4 pe, and is, 8 sh or Gor 
whom the borrower has expectations: some- may Be pesn co absent in the paui ot animals closely So shan eac) OWA piyg fer; My. 
imes use ‘ributively: as, a post-obit bond, related, there ore furnishing a useful zoological char To heng] 22h you 

a van Ca ies ratesof interest, Compare, for example, the large hooked postorbi l fonoas les 
PEO p PAUSE 1 cess of the skull of the hare, figured under Lepo: ar a Syr; 


purpose of securing to a lender 


&, with 


but nsually the borrower has to pay a much larger sum 3 $ TOERUS Ae = 
than he ra received, in consideration of the risk that he es Spence ECU Enauonin pai aan of another But the phil 
may die before the person from komi he has peono ree eponding formation ovi asthe ee roa ale ite apparent ond Phe, not ] Pope j) 
9 òi ss inadequacy s kk ; : gular 3 order and po 1°83 1 Uneig 
If, however, there is in the proportions a gro: JUNC) process of the frontal bone. (D) Bounding the orbit o FAN and relations opa the se i 
= f aaar a RY h yn e 
0 


amounting to fraud, a court of equity will interfere. Renin’ fs | 3 : 3 
Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s agreeable to you, a rehind, as a separate bone of sundry reptiles. p + 0 adjourn, 
post-obit An dir Oliver's lite, See the noun. (c) Lying backward (candad) Postponement (pos ocrastinate 
‘Sheridan, School for Scandal, fii. 8. of the orbit of the eye, on the surface of the He ne nto; as postpopa me 

2. Same as ence: z body; postocular: as, the postorbital part of the ton oning, or deform “ment. Sl po, 
postoblongat < [NL., < head. Encye. Brit., XIT. 636.—2. In entom., ly- Pe rary delay, ring to p tuts ' eae, 
L. post, behind, + NL. oblongata, q. v.) The jing behind the compound eyes of an insect. ` andj et tener Ature time, 
m. In herpet., a separate bone which in at last your oul 1t Ì8 only a po; d f 4 

II. n 2 I © bone which in  t last your own debt Y ® postponement been Yo 
n rol must oa 


postocular (post-ok’ [< L. post, be- some reptiles forms a posterior part of the or- 2. The ¢ : 
hind, + oculus, the eye: see ocwlar.] 1, Lying bit of the eye. Such a bone may come in behind an. portance act of placing afi "erson, Compet Pay 
behind the eye (on the surface of the body of other regarded as a postfrontal (see cut under Lchthyo- ance or esteem: qg ter or below pN 
any animal); running back from the eye, as a goa) au een taomiyocal; put Sthen only onebone, \, a opportunities for ti ubordinating in im. 

Y PE RTA apart from the frontal, bounds the orbit in any pa + which constitutes arto. coat posty 8. 
streak of color; postorbit al. its posterior half, it may be regarded as dither a Tron. in several waya Pa ltrulsm as onarnement Of self 0 athe 
sare aaron ne anneron ma paroent ah tal ora T 5m ae a i is approached. ° ma ore limited neal dl musk 
s ; » P. 209. post-paid (post’pad), a. Having the postage POS = Neer, Data of pi ehes 
2. In entom., situated behind or beneath the SAR aM a eA letter. ~ ponress E ponente ey St Põnens) ae Eta 

yes,— i = A P Seci 97 N of ETN rh 
apona e ronianer lonan et a ola postpalatal (post-pal’a-tal), a. and n. [< L. Same as postponem pestponeras Bas L. post. 
5 : P , impinging on © post, behind, + palatum, palate: see palatal Noting prefe eaa Postpone.) 
the eyes when the head is retracted. t Hex å ’ palatal.) oting preference 
, a. Situated behind the palate or palate-bones. > OF postponence, 
Joi 


postæsophageal, a. See postesophageat. I 
post-office (post’of’is), n. 1. An office or place II. x. A postpalatal bone; a postpalatine. postponer (pdst-po’ng Hinson, in det, of 
where letters are received for transmission to postpaletine (post-pal’a-tin), n. [< L. post, be- One who sosi pOn Aa TAM n [postpone 4045 
various destinations, and from which lettersare hind, + palatum, alate: see palatine?.] One of postpontile (põst-pe one who delays or EN 
delivered that have been received from places theso-calledpterygoid bonesof certain reptiles, hind, + pon(t)s, bride til), a. (CL, i if 
at home and abroad. Abbreviated P. O. as the crocodile. behind the pons Vani Sec pontile,) Si 
If you are sent to the post-ofice with a letter in a cold postparietal (post-pa-ri’e-tal), a. and n. [Ð L. 8&5: the postpontile E a ae Opposed to prepontily: 
rainy night, step to the ale-house and take a pot. post, behind, + paries (pariet-), wall: see parie- foramen ceeou f recess, more commonly called 
Swift, Directions to Servants (Footman). tal.] I. a. In herpet., situated behind the pa- postposet (posts N62’), v ge 
2, A department of the government charged rietal plates of a serpent’s head. `L. post, after, + if Ue EE Dostposer, ¢ 
with the conveyance of letters, ete., by post.— II. n. A postparietal plate To place atten (aon poser, put: see pose?) 1 
General paco the principal post-office in a large post-part Rape? A © place alter (something else). “23 
citylor town.—Post-office annuity and insurance, in pos -pan um (põst-piir tum), a. [< L. post par- We utter our wil be verbes signifying ti 
Great Britain, a system whereby the postmaster general um, a tor birth: post, after; partum, acè. of wil, or postposing the supposit [subjectte he form of our 
partus, birth, < parere, bear, bring forth.] Tak- A, Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.) ps1, 


ree aneute alee percent © ages of fourteen l 
a r not less than £5 nor more than £ ing pla f; Y irt Reaeahild: aa 5 r »0S 5 a 
à also to grant annuities of not more than E100 Posto Renee orthane aa EA: as, posi so; ped postpone; put off. Fuller, (Imp. Dick) 
ces one of n series of pigeonholes into which the poctnect BEE ee postpositt (post-pozit), v. t. [< L. postposite, 
an tora pace oe Htm or far a particular Sbabloation, postpoctoral (post pek tō-ral), a. [< postpectus } P. of postponere: see postpone.) To postpone; 
E E Ioa or posis ie canoes in pe) -al.] or pertaining to the post- treat or regard as of inferior value, 
acka E um their contente from) the outside, or are pe ee ae legs, in entom., the third pair, otm, in our love to hor, onr love to God is swallowed 
wi locking doors at the back, to which the 5 y : and postposited. Meltham, On St. Luke, 323 (Latham) 
Pe erate tie key, and are then called oct- aa ao) Oa me); n. [NL., < L. post, postposition (pdst-pg-zish’on), n. [< F. pat 
.8.]— 7 mail-car.— Post- nma, us, breast: see pectus.] 1. I sition = 4 ey yas Beh 
office Department, that b: shieh g A ee pec . In position = Pg. posposigdo = It. posposizione; £ 
supervises te Tens OE Rene eon yan Poe the hind-breast, or hinder part of the lL. postpositus, Tate Hee att put after: seo 
REA Beet aso under uapoadagemment. See de- Bons Sa ea a region corresponding postpone.] 1, The act of pastposing or placing 
is e er, Seemoney-order.— Post- inNOrax. after: thes ADENT ehna 
office sa ‘bank, in the Briti p A pe after; the state of being put behind. 
poate ee in edol post-ofce where deposits not ex Portpo qun cular Boat Oper verte: Q. [< Nor is the post-position of the nominative case to the 
in any year Us -ar3, or "te 3 eal aaeeinERERO ais 
maces y year are received to an amount not the postpedunculus. pertaining to verb against the use of aa Daniera Woa ni 
t seems thatthe 


g £150, on government security, at a rat 
terest of 2} per cent, per annum.— Railw; ES ostpedun: 0 ẹ ‘kū ! not 
ay post-office, Postpedunculus (post-ps-dung’ki-lus), n.; pl. _, For purely intellectual writing, Th ce) the best 


a railroad-car, o) i : ira U hi 

tribution of eo A terrae 2 picionithe dis eenen (li). [NL. (Wilder), < L. posi, be- French usage of postposition [ol the Piy, Phila, VI S 
: ma, . pedunculus, a peduncle or icel: AS Soa 

fort plewrpedicel: 2. In gram., a word or particle placed after or 


postohyary (post-ol’i-va-ri), a. [< NL see peduncle.) The inferior peduncle of tl li 
ostoli i- i ‘ 3 à "ior ale of 5 sition. 
olivaris, © L. post, behind, + NL. Beane T cerebellum: peduncle of the °F fhe end of a word: opposed to prepol 
flivarius, olivary: seo olivary.] Posterior to Postpetiole (post-pet'i-0l), m. [< L. post, be- [Rare.] an 
the oliva, or olivary body.—Postolivary sulcus, hind, + petiolus, apetiole: see petiole.) Inen- In almost all the natite languages oF tho article 

suleus postolivaris (which see, under sulcus), Ms that part of a petiolate abdomen imme- prepositions follow their nouns off i F r 
-al.] Pertaining to th K iately behind the petiole or narrow basal sec- SN r echon "The inconvenience of EN 

4 8 e post- 5 


a 

ar o eean a second segment is under- as preposition is Not manifesti ne contractor ne 

FRA La eee ; ially i is BW mower When we allow ourse y y really Weh p 

= bee osterntm (post-6-m6-stér’num), n.; pl, than the uccegting ee narrower Postpositive Dee art of apeech ander ira 

pentose AD. (NL. post beling, Postpharyngeal (postitain jea), a [6 Tx Som poetri 7 in DE 

a v erior omo- , behind, + NL. pharynx, pharynx: see pha - al), KEY 

ternu ryngeal.] Behind e s aa T Ea PA foul), Ge sition: 

t-oper; 3 ae $ i ad the pharynx; retropharyn- l en s 

ten ot 2 rativ) if ok L. an the e AENT 8 postpone nal Portae r ae poste 

- after 4 ~ive.] Occur- 2S, a postpharyngeal ab ; iti öst-poz nasi 

i e atera su E ais am examination Ea, (pöstpit a itari), a. [< L. post, Postar posi iy 6 

ostoral (post-d’ral) 4 % Sn, . pituitary.] Sit i ponere, place after: 5 g 

me ie tal), a. [< L. post, behind, + Pituitary fossa. y.] Situated behind the poner as something else; a 
Pla i itive word. hich constitu! 


i emouth: see gral.] Šituht ind Post-pli Sst-pli 
h edbehind Post-pliocene (post-pli’6-sén), a. andn. [=F. ed: as, a postposi DO ie aslo Les i 
postposi ainayian Jan py 


e + specifically appli OC h 
y TE ied to certai - post-pliocéne ; + F cene. find ca! 
zi arches PP: in of the Puocene; as L. post. aiter, T } io. { the 7 
and clefts of the vertebrate em- geol., same as Rien Ke: pete) so notable a feature a ee ip 
fap 


$ visceral ; 
ff ral seg. Pr pocket (põst”pok”et), n. In a railway 4 a 
or theoretical Beg. outsid ar, ete., an iron casting attached to the postprandial (pos yer: Së qia 
ue mouth, as distin: postuoma ble foto receive and hold apost. after, + prandium, re ote after 
A b Poeponable (post-po’na-bl), a. [< postpone pening, uttered, r 5 
iy -] Admitting of postponement or de- a postprandial spe 
Postpone (post-pon’ Twas n very name Se post pran g ; 
Se v te 5 7 ton Club; the very? oron of Pes Bigne 
Donon ppr: postponing. (Lae renee gon C g conditi an - mi . f 
or = It. posporre nh = Pg. 3 ast-pre“ CL DO ce 
Cee bee at ponere, E ostpređicam epen in Abelard); E 
i 056. . To put off; defer to a future ML.porr mi 
oe oe time; delay. P 7 ; r to a futu. ter, e præd r MH 
pone comm: s predic -J me end 
Peter Martyr, quoted in St oplos ier Gi OE Aristotle at Me men is 
T1888), TL 403,” gories oF PC 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


icament 

ostpred ; ‘ site,’ 
iog thp eonenn er 
1y ‘motion € E 

“on conco once) 3), a [., ¢ post, after, 
rete je (põst-p™ 1 Inthe Mozarabic liturgy, 


re), seems 
foroan form, | 


g pitiy pefore-d. immediately after the 
in, po pre. Ke a Jt seems originally to have 
f r institutio great oblation and ginal seg 
r ntainet the Br xtant examples. Int 1e Galli- 
reat, arly CO" number 0% collect (collectio) post Mysterium 
Lig, tina J the Ont Mozarabic title ally 
id he Pee to r to the insti- 
Qa 
Pri 


ing “Who 


afore suffered, rather than 
a, Cae MANG night in which he 
Mi 3 g ter 
Ding pik), « [$ postpubis, after 
D rtaining to ihe postpubis. 
f £ “phis), 7-3. PL postpubes (-héz). 
X ey, behind, + NL. pubis, q. v-] 
fet 1. Por dar part of the pubic bone: 
st 08 acota Png the so-called pubis of birds 
ecially ccauropsidd, as dinosaurs. It is 
a some thor Ba birds, in which class the prepubis 
hy «well developed inp and forms only @ part of the pec 
E rerbis poner jg quite yudimentary. Sve cuts under 
w enl poces jum. : R ¢ 
ta and idal (põst-pi-ram’i-dnl), A r L. 
ièra gstpyra m 1 pyramis (-mid-), pyramid; see 
uh, Pas alters 1 Occurring or existing since the 
eh Pr idl) “ag were built. KR. A. Proctor. 
N pyramic 8 W9 j Aiareulue Aa 
payptia ut., pertaining to the funiculus gri 
ofp In ayy sometimes called posterior pyra- 
A e nidal nucleus, the nucleus funiculi 
postpyr% 
gee funiculus. z-a yshon),a. [<I 
© tion (post-re-demp Shon), @. LS -4 
peste redemptio(n-), redempt ion.) Sub- 
i it to redemption: used of reissues of 
f 220 b 
be- 
ed 
le; 
ed 


nd 


post-remote ( 


sequent time or A 
a eal (post-ri’nal),@. [< L. post, behind, 
p hic(pw-), nose: see rhinal.] Posterior and 
+ (ir, pic (puv-), 3 
at himal: applied by Wilder to a fissure of the 
L) brain called by Owen basirhinal. r 
i8, pstrider (post’1i’dér), n. One who rides post; 
ej amounted mail-cartier. , 
pstroad (põst'röd), x. A road on which are 
ed sations where relays of post-horses can be 
i) shiained, 
st “Where is Tey; and Mycene?” . . . continued my fa- 
( itir, taking up his book of post-roads, which he had laid 
ee tom. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 
ng Wsttolandic (post-rd-lan’dik), a. [< L. post, 
a +E. Rolandic.] Situated behind the 
he molandie or central fissure of the ecrebrum. 
; Kstrorse (pos-trors’), a. [< Nl. “postrorsus, 
a. meg. Ly, 7 i Sie aar 
n ie a, post, back, + versus, turned (in imi- 
zy lace stintrorse, retrorse, antrorse).| Tumed 
i | ste Meee backward; retrorse: the oppo- 
ot | paoor. 
i Pacal (Põst-sã'kral), a. [< L, post, behind, 
Mae see sacral.) Situated behind 
li caudal? Succeeding the sacral vertebra, as 
A scalene ( Coecygeal vertebra; urosacral. 
A big P ENKA lēn)„ a. [< NL. postsca- 
i Pitsa ‘ining to the scalenus posticus, or 
s are Coues. ; 
a s 0 4-16 
i lai a, US (põst-skã-lē'nus), n.; pl. postsca- 


1 g v.) im < L- post, behind, + NL. scale- 
te neck, the a Posterior scalene muscle of 


ander musa TUS posticus. Coues. See 


ing Wat (post-skap’ 


a. [<L. post, 


apar y ascua, the shoulder-blade: 

ft thet Situated behind or below the 

NS, with pus or shoulder-blade; infra- 

of mene to the scapula: the op- 

5 ar a the postscapular fossa 
I. means 

r FRAP -0 -la'ris), n.3 pl. 

x! See postscapular.] 

; e thy sar or infraspinous as- 

2 the infraspinatus. Coues. 

i m um), n. [L., also post- 

h pos e cenium, poscenium (> 

: ing Scenium), < post, after, be- 

Stage: see scene.] In arch., 

; age of a theater, behind 


T Eõst-schwärt’si-an), m K 


5 chwartzian.] İnn 
vartzian. rath., & 
R Doe on the Schwartzian 
lai yea reciprocants. 
ne v.t; pret. and pp. post- 
I- [K L. postseribere, 
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write after, < post, after, + scriberr, write: see 
scribe.) To write after; append to. 


i ptum, a postscript, nent. 
of L. postscriptus, pp. of postscribe re, write after, 
< post, after, + scribere, write.] An addition 
made to a written or printed composition as 
an afterthought, or to state something that has 


been omitted. (a) A supplement or appendix, as to a 
book or newspaper. 

In the early 
manuscript z 


3 of the reign both these papers had 
ipts, or supplements, when any fresh 
news arrived was not in their last edition. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 63. 


(b) More commonly, a paragraph added to a letter which 
has already been concluded and signed by the writer. 


Laer, Know you the hand? 
King. Tis Hamlet's character. 
And, in a postscript here, he says “alone,” 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 54, 
Then came a postscript dash’d across the rest. 
> Tennyson, Princess, v. 
Abbreviated P. 
postscriptal (post’skrip-tal), a. [< postscript 


+ -al.] Of or relating to a postseript; of the 
nature of a postscript. 


“Naked!” 


5 


The postseriptal speech which he had to de 
after, in 1794, in answer to the pleas of Hasti s counsel. 
Mrs. Oliphant ridan, p. 142, 
postscripted (post’skrip-ted), a. [<postseript + 
-¢d?.] Having a postscript; written afterward. 
J. Quincy Adams. (Imp. Dict.) [Rare.] 
postscutel (post-skii’tel), n. In entom., same as 
postscutellum. 
postscutellar (post-skii’te-liir), a. [< postseu- 
tell-um + -ar3.] In entom., situated behind the 
scutellum; of or pertaining to the postscutellum. 
postscutellum (post-ski-tel’um), n.; pl. post- 
scutella (ii). [NL., < L. post, behind, + NL. 
scutellum, q. Vv.) In entom., the fourth and last 
of the sclerites into which the pronotum, meso- 
notum, and metanotum of insects are severally 
typically divisible, situated behind the scutel- 
lum. 
postsphenoid (post-sfé’noid), n. [< Iu. post, be- 
hind, + E. sphenoid.] The posterior part of the 
compound sphenoid bone, including the basi- 
sphenoid, alisphenoids, and pterygoids, sepa- 
rable in infaney. 
postsphenoidal (post-sfé-noi’dal), a. [< post- 
sphenoid + -al.] Pertaining to the postsphe- 
noid: as, the postsphenoidal parts or elements 
of the sphenoid bone. 
post-stamp (pdst’stamp), n. 
stamp. [Great Britain. 
postsylvian (post-sil’vi-an), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + E. Sylvian.] Situated behind the Syl- 
vian fissure of the brain. 
post-systolic (post-sis-tol’ik), a. KL. post, af- 
ter, + NL. systole.] In physiol., following the 
systole. 
post-temporal (pést-tem’po-ral), a. and n. [< 
L. post, after, + tempus (tempor-), temple: see 
temporal?.] I. a. Situated behind the tempo- 
ral region of the skull. 

II. n. In ichth., a bone of the scapular arch 
of some fishes by means of which that arch is 
attached to the back part of the skull. It may 
form an integral part of the skull. Also called suprasca- 
pula and supraclavicle. See first cut under teleost. 

post terminum (pést tér’mi-num). [L.: post, 
after; terminum, ace. of terminus, a term, limit: 
see term.] In law, after the term. 

Post-tertiary (post-tér’shi-a-ri), a. and n. The 
most recent division of the geological series, 
including all that is later than that which can 
properly be denominated Tertiary: frequently 
called Quaternary. The line of division between the 
Tertiary and the Quaternary is, in many regions, one 
which cannot be sharply drawn, and geologists differ es- 
sentially in regard to the nomenclature of the groups more 
or less vaguely designated by the terms F ost-terliary, 
Pleistocene, Quaternary, recent, and dilucial, as well as 
to the meaning and limitation of the term glacial, all 
these being subdivisions in use as designating mra T 
Tess of the deposits later than the Tertiary. In general ii 
is stated in the text-books that none of the Post-tertiary 
species are extinct; but this applies only to the mollusks: 
deposits containing extinct forms of the Arha anina, 
and probably also of plants, are by many geologis 


ed Post-tertiary. In the region where geol- 
itatingiy eii longest cultivated (northwestern Euro ) ice 
has played an important part in Post-tertiary times ; ences 
a classification of deposits of this age is largely influence: 
by i cheamotanch 2 tn pact oth 
cent deposits of glac: zl giona e 

i much the er part of the S Si 
latter compone increased in difficulty. See Quaternary 


and Pleistocene. 


er six years 


Same as postage- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 
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post-tibial (pést-tib’i-al), a. 


post-tonic (pdst-ton’ik), a. 


post-town (pdést’toun), n. 1. A town on a post- 


post-trader (pdst’tra’dér), n. 


postulate 


[< L. post, after, 
upon the back of the 
as, a post-tibial muscle; the 


+ tibia, tibia.) Situated 
lower leg; sural: 


time for the arri- 
despatch of letters 


I was detained till after post-time, 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, IL. 147. 
4 { [< L, post, after, 
+ Gr, révoc, tone: see tonie.| Following the 
accent or accented syllable. 
In French the first of the two post-tonie vowels of a Latin 
proparoxytone always disappears, Hneye. Brit., XIX. wy. 


route, where relays of post-horses can he ob- 
tained.—2. A town in which a post-office is 
established. 
z A trader at a 
military post: the official designation of a sut- 
ler. [U.S] 


post-tympanic (põst-tim-pan'ik), a, and n. [< 


L. post, after, + E. tympanic.) I. a. Situated 
behind the tympanic bone, or external auditory 
meatus.— Post-tympanic bone, a small ossicle which 
lies over the squamosal and opisthotic bonesof the bear and 
probably some other carnivores. HM. Allen, 1856.— Post- 
tympanic process, a formation of the united squamosal 
and opisthotic bones in some carnivores, 


n. The post-tympanie bone. 
Anat. Vert., p. 308. 
postulant (pos’ti-lant), n. [< F. postulant = 
Pg. It. postulante, an applicant, candidate, prop. 
adj., < L. postulan(t-)s, ppr. of postulare, de- 
mand: see postulate, n.] One who or that which 
postulates, demands, or asks; specifically, a 
candidate for membership in a religious order 
during the period preparatory to his admission 
into the novitiate; in the American Episeopal 
Church, an applicant for admission to candi- 
dateship for the ministry, not yet received as 
candidate. 

As some words, instinctively avoided, are constantly 
falling into desuetude, so others, often answering to calla 
too subtile for analysis, are constantly presenting them- 
selves as postulanta for recognition, 

F. Hall, Mod, Eng., p. 9. 
postulata, n. Plural of postulatum. 
postulate (pos’ti-lat), v.; pret. and pp. postu- 
lated, ppr. postulating. [< L. postulatus, pp. of 
postulare (> Olt. postulare = Sp. Pg. Pr. postu- 
lar = F. postuler), ask, demand, require, sum- 
mon, prosecute, impeach, ete., also require or 
need; perhaps, as a freq. form, < poscere (pp. 
*posctus, *postus), ask, demand, perhaps orig. 
*“porscere, akin to procare, ask, demand, procus, 
a wooer, and precari, pray: see procacious and 
pray.\ I. trans. 1. To invite; solicit; re- 
quire by entreaty. See def. 3. 

A great alliance was projected among many Protestant 
Princes to disturb Cardinal Furstemberg in the possession 
of Cologne, to which he was postulated by the majority of 
the chapter. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1658. 
2. To assume without proof; lay down as some- 
thing which has to be assumed, although it can- 
not be proved; take for granted. 

We conclude, therefore, that Being, intelligent, con- 
scious Being, is implied and postulated in thinking. 

J. D. Morell. 


Symmetry and simplicity, before they were discovered 
by the observer, were postulated by the philosopher. 
Max Muller, Sci. of Lang., 1st ser., p. 20. 
3. In eccles. law, to ask legitimate ecclesiastical 
authority to admit (a nominee) by dispensation, 
when a canonical impediment is supposed to 
exist. Lee, Glossary. 
II. intrans. To make postulates or demands; 
urge a suit. 
The excellent Doctor had not even yet discovered that 
the King’s commissioners were delighted with his 
lates; and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in succession . . . was one of the most decisive 
triumphs ever achieved by Spanish diplomacy. 
otley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 297. 
postulate (pos’ti-lat),n. [= F. postulat = Sp. 
Pg. postulado = It. postulato, < L. postulatum, a 
demand, prop. neut. of postata pp. of postu- 
lare, demand: see postulate, v.] 1. A petition; 
a suit; solicitation. : 
With the honest pride of a he je 
“our postulates do trouble the ee a 
much, and do bring them to Aa bee 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 397. 
2. A proposition proposed for acceptance wit 
out proof; something taken for grant 
assumption. Thus, the tes of Eu 
follows: (1) that a EAEI nae be 
any two points; (2) that any terminated 
be produced indefinitely ; (3) that 
center a circle with any radius 
all right angles are equal; (5) 


Huxley, 


poroke 
ing’s 


3 


as 


postulate 


met by another line, making the sum 
an Tate cat A AH ono side less than Do ie 
angles, then those straight lines will meet, if suc e ly 
roduced, on tho side on which the sum of the ang 
ess than two right angles. See axiom. 
date to me that Methusalem was the longest 


aust children of Adam 
pest ales "sir T. Brawne, Religio Medici, i. 22. 


7 ating it, 
When you assume a premise w ithout demonstra! it, 
dean i ies really demonstrable, this, if the tye tay 
saa asta btneeena atime 
atively tohim atone, l 4 
ai etait or Caverse, itisa postulate, W mn y pa ca 
whether he is satistled or not. Grote, Aristotle, vii. 


8. A self-evident. practical proposition, to the 


ing is possible: opposed to an 
effect that something is poss! BaD Bone eee 


thing. 
te earnestness with which peace is insisted on as a 
ulate of civio well-being shows what the experience 
fee een out of which Dante had constructed his theory. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 29. 
postulatet (pos’tu-lat),a. (CL. postulatus, pp.: 
see postulate, v.Ì Postulated; assumed. 
And if ae aaa) een ve that boon 
To man, I'll prove that I have one: 
b late illation [that is, begging the question). 
onsen y peetulat Daton To Buller, Hudibras, II. i. 763. 
postulation (pos-tii-la’shon), n. [< F. postu- 
lation = Sp. postulacion = Pg. sae = It. 
eee, < L. postulatio(n-), a demanding, 
€ postulare, demand: see postulate, v.] 1. Sup- 
plication; prayer. [Rare.] 
Presenting his postulations at the throne of God. 
2. The act of postulating, or assuming without 
proof; supposition; assumption. 
J must have a second postulation, that must have an in- 
dient to elicit my assent, namely, the veracity of him 
that reports and relates it. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 129. 
8. In eccles. law, the presentation or election 
to any office of one who is in some way dis- 
qualified for the appointment. 


By this means the cardinal’s postulation was defective, 
since he had not two-thirds {of the voices}. 
Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an, 1688. 


Nicolas IY. ordered that all postulations, that is, elec- 
tions of persons disqualified, including translations, should 
be personally sued out at Rome. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 383, note. 

postulatory (pos’ti-la-to-ri), a. [= Pg. It. pos- 

RTP postulatorius, < postulator, Rna 

who demands or claims, < postulare, demand: 
see postulate, v.] 1. Supplicatory. [Rare.] 

He easil th y 

5 me ca ly ATES ti courage to turn that deprecatory 

Clarendon, Tracts, 392. (Latham.) 

2. Postulating; assuming without proof. Jolin- 
son.—8. Assumed without proof. Sir T. Browne 

Nee Err., ii. 6. 2 

postulatum (pos-ti-la’tum), n.: pl. postulata 
A (tä). [L.: see postulate, n] À iie, 
postumbonal (post-um’bo-nal), a. (< L. post, 

behind, + NL. umbo(n-),umbo: see unbo.) In 
conch., situated behind theumbo. See Pholas. 
postumelt, n. [ME.: see apostem.] Same asim- 
postume. Chaucer, Boëthius, iii. prose 4. 
posme h a. iced osthume. 
tral (pos’tu-ral), a. [< posture + -al. - 
ning or relating to ees ala 
tment of a fractured 


fos" th), n. 


limb. Dunglison. 
ormerly also positure 


+ posture = Sp. postura, positura = 
stura = It. postura, positura, <u. ositura, 
» posture: see positure.] 1 Boina 


; condition; state: as, the posture of 


posture of affairs is fed by the natural d 
Be Political Fables, viii., Expl, 


of Things here, we are still { 
fusion, ‘specially touching Chung 
“ee eke Letters, i 
on oe 3 e of thi 
i ` Pepys, Diary, TH. 156 ° 
pl ploringhim 


we shall 
the shouting, and the posture-making! 


abounded, and one 
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a sudden; . .. in most strange postures 
seen him set himself. 

Shak., Wen. VIII., iii, 2. 118, 

The statues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought, each 

of them ina different air and Peers, as are likewise those 


0 hets underneath them, 
NY Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 409. 


Stops on 
We have 


3}. Disposition; attitude of mind. 


A good Christian. . - must always be in a travelling 
posture, and so taste sensual pleasures as one that is about 
to leave them. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi, 
=S$yn. 2. Position, Posture, Attitude, Pose. These words 
agree in expressing the manner of standing, sitting, lying, 
ete, The first three may be used in a figurative sense: 
as, my position on that question is this; his attitude was 
one of hostility tothe measure. Position is the most gen- 
eral word, and is applicable to persons or things. Posture 
is generally natura „and may beawkward. Attitude is gen- 
erally studied for the sake of looking graceful; hence it is 
sometimes affected, the practice of it being then called at- 
titudinizing. An attitude is often taken intentionally for 
the purpose of imitation or exemplification ; generally at- 
titude is more artistic than posture. Posture is generally 
used of the whole body ; attitude has more liberty in refer- 
ring to the parts of the body, especially the head ; but posi- 
tion is more common in such cases. Pose is now confined 
to artistic positions, taken generally for effect, of part or 
the whole of a body or representation of a body, as a statue 
or a picture. 

The absolute position of the parties has been altered; 
the relative position remains unchanged. 

Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. 

I have seen the goats on Mount Pentclicus scatter at 
the approach of a stranger, climb to the sharp points of 
projecting rocks, and attitudinize in the most seli-con- 
scious manner, striking at once those picturesque postures 
against the sky with which Oriental pictures have made 
us... familiar. C. D. Warner, In the Wilderness, iy. 

It is the business of a painter in his choice of attit 
to foresee the effect and harmony of the lights and s 
ows with the colours which are to enter into the whole. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 4. 

Placed, . . . with the instinct of a finished artist, in the 


best light and most effective pose. 
Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 108. 


Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed. (Latham.) posture (pos’tiir), v.; pret. and pp. postured, 


ppr. posturing. [< posture, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
place; set. 
As pointed Diamonds, being set, 
Cast greater Lustre out of Jet, 
Those Pieces we esteem'd most rare 
Which in Night-shadows postur'd are. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 
2. To place in a particular attitude; dispose 
for a particular purpose. 
He was raw with posturing himself according to the di- 
rection of the chirurgeons. Brook. 
„TI, intrans. 1. To dispose the body in a par- 
ticular posture or attitude; put one’s self in an 
artificial posture; specifically, to contort one’s 
self. 


_ What is meant by posturing is the distortion of the 
limbs, such as doing the splits, and putting your leg over 
your head, and pulling it down your back, . . . and such 
like business, 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 98. 


2. To assume an artificial position of the mind 
or character; change the natural mental atti- 
tude; hence, to be afiected; display affectation. 


Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 
But love’s unforced obedience. 
Whittier, The Meeting. 
She had forced her intelligence to posture before her 


will, as the exigencies of her place required. 


0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, viii. 
They are so affected! .. . You would say that they 


posture before the whole universe. 


E. Schuyler, tr. of Turgénietf’s Fathers and Sons, x. 


posture-maker (pos’tir-ma”ker), n. A con- 
tortionist; an acrobat. 


I would fain ask any of the present mismanagers— why 


posture: as, the postural Should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladderwalk- 
ers, and posturemakers appear again on our stage? 


‘Steele, Spectator, No. 258. 


posture-making (pos’tir-ma”king), n. The 
art or practice Be RS E 
tions of the body. 


posturing, or making contor- 


Your comedy and mine will have been played then, and 
be removed, O how far, from,the trumpets, and 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxi. 


postuye-mastert (pos’tir-mis’tér), n. Same as 
posture-maker. s 


Posture masters, as the acrobats were then called, 
of the chief among them was Higgins, 
+ - who could dislocate and deform himself at pleasure. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 280. 


posturer (pos’tir-ér), n. [< posture + -er1.] 


osture-maker: an acrobat. 
urist (pos’tar-ist), n, [< posture + -ist.] 


ame as posturer. 


ae + uterus, uterus: see uterine.] Situate 
ind the uterus; retro-uterine. 
Postvenet (post-ven’), v. t. [< L. post, after, + 


come after. 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


postward 


post-wa Sat? 
arrantt (post wor’ant 


cy 
Ground further on this Is y, for the Ht 
sland, Howel King liath ; 
r 2 ell, Ta h to | 
post-windlass (post’wind/las), n a | 
machine worked by} #5), n. A windi ; 
have a reais oa Dy brakes or handspikes ae Ml! 
ave a reciprocating movement, p ponid f 


- postzygapophysial 


p 


posy (po’zi), n.; pl. posies (-ziz). [Contr of 


pot! (pot), n- 


ien Pot 
+ (Pöst-ven’sho 
stvene, h Con T 


postvent; 
a fter, + iona 
see pe 


al) 

2% K 

Sl, Dat 
, Cote 


post, 


q. Vv. The v i 
1 The vermi nerio; 
a 


Postvidet 
videre, sec.) 1 


A N, sh 

P reventing pose 

Fuller, Worthies pattie 
r, 


post-wagon (post’ 
posting; a stage-w 


Wag” on 
d agon: a 3 
We took our] oo 
3 eave i 
us thither, and began nee 


8, where w 
g. 


5) 


ye, 


Penn, 1T ravels in Holla 
Toward the post,” 


warrant for accon 
arrar ommodati 
by post; a passport, ti 
For better Assurance 


of the Plague, I ha 
ne Pla have a Py 
which is far « ees 


Us n An Officig 
on for ong ravelin 


of Lodging where 


ost-Warre 7 ASS, 
ar enough, you will aunts tara Sai 


Avame «H, Knight 
~7y! bylaw 
[< postzygapophysis ae Poste D-O-fia‘ia] ? h 
and zygapophysial or servin for artnet 
as a process of a vertebra; pertaining tay 
ipophysis, or having its charac E SEn 
zygapophysis (põst-zīï-ga-pof’i-sis) minl 
posteygapophyses (-sēz). [NL. <L. post atte, 
E NG zygapophysis.] In anat. and zol a 
micrior or posterior zygapophysis; in man, a 
inferior oblique or articular process of averte- 
bra: opposed to prezygapophysis. See cuts un- 
der lumbar, vertebra, dorsal, and endoskeleton, 


poesy, q. V-) 1. A verse of poetry attached to 
or inscribed on a ring, knife, or other object; 
hence, in general, a motto; an epigram; a le- 
gend; a short inscription. 
And ihe tente was replenyshed and decked with this 
posie: After busy labor commeth victorious rest . 
Hall, Hen, V., a0. 7. 
We call them [short epigrams] Posies, and do palnt them 
now a dayes vpon the backe sides of our fruite trencin 
of wood, or vse them as deuises in rings and armes a 
about such courtly purposes. = 
ec 5 Y Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 4 
A hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose posy was 

For all the world like cutler's poetry, 


See eRe AS eave me not.” 
Upon a knife, ** Love me, BERNE OY, F118 


i „s, or a single flowers î 
2, A bunch of flowers, or a single Tl frm 
nosegay; a bouquet. [Perhaps 8g alae 
the custom of sending verses 
a And I will make thee beds of roses, 
‘And a thousand fragrant pence rd to his Lae 
i Marlowe, Passionate T ea 
Nature pick’d several flowers irom Ha PER 
And bound 'em up in tne EE g an 
n ( rinth, 
ce Sor toe ee and another), Queen of Co 
y’ are the maiden posits, 
And s0 art 
To be p! 
Fore damask rosy | a 
A girl came with violet postes, iene a wih d 
Gentle eyes, like ne E ři 


È ingl! 

? consists of 2 SIDES iho ring 
iti ekesto Stones set around 

101 
chanson. 


OF ries. pot 


pot 
something distinc- 
ften a ee a cream-pot, 
8, 


asch, ra 

pen tajar or JU ‘ -pentes to be put into 
; = des of serpentes to > int 
aral of all Kin the middes of the battoll were 

EN yhic: S x 
AA themyes SMP iing, tr. of Justine, fol. be 
i „of blake monkys oallya Ahs, Aa 
ip a Monaste Sos the body over lord turnyd watir in 
ig fy Po me the potis Diario of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 
i p00 Torking ' that in painted poltes is hid- 
X! Hè i ommonly peoa Lyly, Euphues, p. 53. 
a "pe we ayes? hsp room inthe second story, hang- 
Op. w? è a windor of iutiful and delicate flowers, . - - 

of bes 


youre 1ady. horne, Seven Gables 
e weight of the solid plaster, 


ihowa > jo a aces 
norde t leh n ed between the jo md mo 
A ain thi “tél Encyc. Brit., IV. 455. 
seh on easel: a vessel containing 2 
= 0, A rin nity of liquor, usually a quart or 
ow f ifed 4 
Pints OAR s, froth 'em, froth ‘em ! 
al ay hea tonsa pots, and ro eher, Pilgrim, iii. 7 
d.) r d cross-bones, the types of Death, 
il Sear show thee PAS yd, underneath, 
i yat carved ClOS | raven. 
ag My pinto neatly E iennyson, Will Waterproof. 
po ¢ ‘hich is cooked 
apot; that which is coo 
i , The contents of P the quantity contained 
3 ia poti EPOS ota ally a quart (in Guern- 


na inking-pot: goner: 


wa about 2 quarts). A pot of butter 


Ng pad Jonn of Charles II. made 14 pounds 
ic 4s by statutes i Ji 
W F ue the deep to boil like a a gous $ 

a a man drink a pot for his morning's draught, 
ay t's ACN two shillings. 
lor ssd lay down his two MDOE, Complete Angler, p. 151. 
On, ip i fi jichbouring ale- 

til you slip into a neigh ring ale 
st- They will wait uni a friend. 
prse to take a pot ai ‘Swift, Directions to Servants, iv. 
pl 4, Stoneware: a trade-term. 

i 4 street seller Who accompanied me called them mere- 
a ipl (the trade term), but they were all pol ornaments, 
an ihe ng them were great store of shepherdesses g 
te- hands, .. . and some pots which scem to be either sl 
M- musicians. 

3 A London Labour and London Poor, I. 333. 
of 5, In sugar-manuf., an earthen mold used in 
to nining; also, a perforated cask in which su- 
ct; gris placed for drainage of the molasses.— 
le- 6. In founding, aerucible.— 7. In glass-manuf., 
itecrucible in which the frit is melted. Those 
his wal for glass of fine quality, such as flint- 
7 gass, aro Closed to guard against impurities. 
a ~8 The metal or earthenware top of a chim- 
Ley} a chimney-pot.—9. A size of writing- 
rid jue whose original water-mark is said to 
7, ra Seon apot. Thesmallest sheets measure 
fs Winches. Also spelled pott.—10. In 
is tig: (a) The circular inelosed part of a 
pe otherwise ealled the bowl, pound, 
ih. (b) A hollow vessel for trapping fish; 
‘8 2 lobster-pot ; b 7 
i SN Payee In ecard-playing: (a) The 
k Eron akos, generally placed together in 
| enter of the table: tl l b a 
45 e name pi ; the pool. (b) In faro, 
otsi given to tho six-, seven-, and eight- 
m the lay-out. — 12. A lar : n 
Rev, [Betti . . A large sum of 
AG [ etting slang. ] 2 

$ r WiSe you have backed with ah t 

=, Dave acked with a heavy pot. 
i FEN Dunn (ed, Tauchnitz), I. 191. (Ioppe.) 
jiin, like ¢ a form of steel cap, sometimes 
i -14 Ts 8 ull-cap, sometimes having a 
‘isining th EE the head of a rocket, 
‘ey lass ment orations.— Double pot. See 
is le. — Dy Dot. See glass.— Littl t 
Mt gan EOb of mo; g e pott. 
ame ag mey. See money.—To boil the 


aF 


ZS. 


ARRAT 


Ve 


ieee the pot boiling (a). 
V ting patrons have I t, 
i pat Goa i boil the eae 
+ Combe, Dr. Syntax, i. 2: pies. 
Besos) to De destroyed, ruined, or wasted 
Metal to 127: Possibly i i 3 i 
eu the meting oe allusion to the sending 


Ans, 
(Parker Soc., 1850), p. 110. 
Nour mandate T got, she 


Panin, You m: 
Tenn 2 Reply to Ay all go to pot. 
“0 Invitation to Dinner at Dr. Baker's. 


R seven humon soldiers slai i 
ty slain not amounting to 
tothe ndreq, - But where so many ‘oft. 
wer soldiers suffer? 
mes of Charles T., I. 285. 


mg. (a) To provide the necessa- 


© Rite 
e 
T a DS found it, it was made poor enough 
He batson’ at it is hardly able to keep the 
thay Ulin, Wis Aner, 
gone tormation, p. 212, (Davies.) 
S 4; keep up a brisk and contin- 


yr, Stid Sam; and down went 
Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 


pot! (pot), v. 
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then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then th 
fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, (ONCE closely dpn 
each other’s heels. Dickens, Pickwick, xxx. 
To make the pot with twoearst, toset thcarmsakimbo. 
Thon sett'st thy tippet wondrous high, 
And rant’st, there is no coming nigh; 
See what a goodly port she bears, — 
Making the pot with the tivo ears. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 236, 
3 pret. and pp. potted, ppr. potting. 
[< pot, n.d t trans. 1. To put into pots.— 
2. To preserve in pots, usually in the form of 
paste and often with high seasoning: as, potled 
meats or lobster. 


T was invited to excellent English potted venison at Mr, POtamic (pO-tam’ik), a. 


Hobbson’s, a worthy merchant. 
elyn, Diary, March 22, 1646. 
Meat will also keep fresh for a considerable period when 
surrounded with oil, or fat of any kind, so purified as not 
to turn rancid of itself, especially if the meat be previous- 

ly boiled. This process is called potting. 
Ure, Dict., ITI. 673. 


3. To stew; cook in a pot asastew: as, to pot 


pigeons.—4, To plant or set in pots: as, to pot Potamobiide (pot’a-md-bi/i-dé), n. pl. (NI, 


plants. 
Pot them [Indian tuberoses] in natural (not fore’d) earth. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, April. 
5. To put in casks for draining: as, to pot sugar 
by taking it from the cooler and placing it in 
hogsheads with perforated heads, from which 


gia 


The arrow flew, the string twanged, but Martin had 
been ina hurry to pot her, and lost her by an inch. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, viii. 
It being the desire of puntsmen to pot as many birds 
as possible by one shot, . . . punt-guns are not required 
to shoot close, the main object being a large killing circle. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 531. 
7i. To cap. See to cap verses, under capl, v. 
The boies of divers schooles did cap or potte verses, and 
contend of the principles of grammar. 
Stowe, Survey (1599), p. 53. (Latham.) 
8. To manufacture, as pottery or porcelain; 
especially, to shape and fire, as a preliminary 
to the decoration.— Potted meats, viands parboiled 
and seasoned and put up in the form of paste covered with 
oil or fat in small porcelain pots, or in hermetically sealed 
tin cans or glass jars. i $ 
II. intrans. 1. To drink; tipple. 
Cas. 'Fore God, an excellent song [a drinking-song]. 
Tago. I learned it in England: where, indeed, they are 
most potent in potting. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 79. 
The increase in drinking — that unfailing criterion, alas! 
of increase in means in the lower classes in England — car- 
ried your English in potency of potting above even “‘ your 
Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander.” 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 200. 
2. To shoot at an enemy or at game; especial- 
ly, to shoot to kill. 
The jovial knot of fellows near the stove had been pot- 
ting all night from the rifle-pit. 
Lever, Davenport Dunn (ed. Tauchnitz), IIT. 292. (Hoppe.) 
pot? (pot), n. [A var. of put? for pitt; but 
prob. in part associated with pott.] A pit; a 
hole; especially, a deep hole scooped out by the 
eddies of a river. 
The deepest pot in a’ the linn 
They fand Erl Richard in. =< 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, 111. 7). 
Pot and gallows. See pit and gallows, under pitl. 
pot? (pot), v. t.; pret. and pp. potted, ppr. pot- 
ting. [Origin uncertain; perhaps a slang use 
of potl.] To deceive. Halliwell. 
potable (po’ta-bl), a. andn. [<F. potable = Sp. 
potable = Pg. potavel It. potabile, < L. pota- 
bilis, drinkable, < potare, drink: see potation.] 
I. a. 1. Drinkable; suitable for drinking- 
a á ve the high- 
ig a pit upon the sea shore, somewhat above the hig h- 
ae ae al sink it as deep as the low water mark; 


à th in it will fill with water fresh and 
ana ee peer as Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


They [the Chinese] bore the Trunk with an Awger, and 


i r ble Liquor. 
there issueth out sweet potable MANT ey, Letters, ii. 54. 


The product y y 
7 in peculiarly favourable seasons, if 
era in pec powell, Taxes in England, IV. 75. 


Hence—2. Liquid; flowing. 
Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold; 


Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 


in medicine 
Preserving life in Shak, 2 


potableness (p6’ta-hl-nes), n. 


potaget, n. 
eee n, 


of these vineyards [ot England) may nae 


Hen. IV., iv. 5. 163. 


potamological 


being potable or drinkable, Toes a a 
S Spa form of Basse 

_An obsolete form ot potlinge 
otamee (pd-ta’mé-6), n. pl. inh. phi 
1828), < Gr. sorayéc, river, + ~#.) A tribe of 
monocotyledonous water-planis of the order 
Naiadacex, by some botanists erected into a 
separate order, characterized by an ovary with 
four carpels having one half-coiled ovule in 
each containing a curved embryo. It includes 2 
genera, Potamogeton (the type) and Ruppia, the latter an 
inhabitant of salt and the other of fresh waters through- 
out the world. See cut under pondiweed, 
) L4 Gr. rorauóç, a river 
(see potation), + -ic.] Pertaining to, connected 
with, or dependent on rivers. [|Rare.] 

„The commercial situation of the trading townsof North 
Germany, admirable so long as the trade of the world was 
chiefly potamic or thalassic in character, lost nearly all ita 


value when at the opening of the sixteenth century com- 
merce became oceanic, 


The Academy, Oct, 26, 1589, p. 205, 


Gr. zoraudc, river, + fiac, life, + -id#.] Hux- 
ley’s name (1878) of a family of fluviatile craw- 
fishes, confined to the northern hemisphere and 
represented only by the genera Astacus and 
Cambarus, the other genera of Astacide in a 
agon sense forming a contrasted family Paras- 

acidæ. 


[NL., ¢ 
An Afri- 


Red River-hog | Potamiociaris penicillatus). 


species as P. penicillatus, of a reddish color with \ 
tufted ears; the river-hogs. Also called Cha- 


ropotamus. 5 
Potamogale (pot-a-mog’a-lé), n. [NL. (Du 
Chaillu, 1860), < Gr. xorayoc, river, + 7477, contr. 
of yaaén, a weasel.] The typical genus of the 
family Potamogalide; the otter-shrews. The 
tibia and fibula are ankylosed, the muzzle is broad and 
flat with valvular nostrils, the limbs are short, the feet 
are not webbed, and the long cylindroid body is continued 
into the thick vertically flattened tail, which constitutes 
a powerful swimming-organ. The dental formula is 3 in- 
cisors, 1 canine, 3 premolars, and 3 molars in each half- 
jaw. P. velox, the only species known, is a large animal 
(for this order). being about 2 feet long, of which the tail 
is about half, dark-brown above and whitish below, of 
aquatic habits, and in general resembling a small otter, 
whence the name otfer-shrew. _ ees 
Potamogalide (pot’a-m9-gal‘i-dé), n. pl. (NL, 
< Potamogale + -ide.| A family of aquatic 
mammals of the order Jnsectivora, of equatorial 
Africa, containing the genus Polamogale; the 
otter-shrews. ae 
Potamogeton (pot’a-mo-jé ton), n. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700), ibe potamogeton, < Gr. 
rorapoyeirav, pondweed, < zoraudc, river, + yee 
zov, neighbor, inhabitant.] A genus of fresh- 
water plants known as pondweeds, the type of 


the tribe Potamee in the order Naiadaceæ. It is 
distinguished from the allied genus Ruppia hy the sessile 
nutlets and also by the presence of a calyx: and is further 
characterized by its numerical plan in fours, each flower 
having four roundish sepals, four stamens, four styles, and 
four distinct ovaries producing four small rounded drupes 
or nutlets, each witha thick, rigid, or spongy „and 
a single seed containing an annular or spi y coiled em- 
bryo. Thereare over 50 species, scattered throughout the 
world, growing in still rivers, ponds, and lakes, with one — 
or two in brackish waters. Soe pondweed.) A few species 
have acquired other names in local use, as, in En 
densus, the frog’s lettuce or water-caltrops, z I 
the tench-weed or deil’s-spoons,and in America 
lius, the cornstalk-weed. (See 
number of aquatic plants, supposed to be! 
aa PORTE WSS been i geenna under 
eobotanists; they come from various regions, a 
several divisions of the Tertiary. 


potamography (pot-a-mog’ra- 


Jn 


What wonder then if fields and regions here Oraa Te ee a 
R d rivers run 3 mogr y 
pera the ae elixir pure, AN" Milton, P: La, HL 608. nren ees < ypdge, write. 
i is dri le; a drink. on of rivers. : 
II. n. Anything thani ete 85 potas olose T 
' usand painted flowers - ( ~ic-« 
uo a display ten tho! me ted BOWE ee, OBY? BS, 


potamology 
otamolo ot-n-mol’d-ji), m. [< Gr. xorayde, 
Lies + gy (Rok Aéyen, sity! see -ology.] ‘The 


science or scientific study of rivers; also, atrea- 
tise on rivers. 


potance (po’tans), n. 
Potargot Ppb-tlix'g0), m, Same as botargo. 


There ’s a fishmonger’s boy with caviare, sir, 


a, and potargo, to make you drink. A 
Fae EO (and nether), Elder Brother, iii. 3. 


ey = G. pott- 
otash (pot’ash), n. [= D. potasch = 
Lots i Sw. pottaska = Dan. potaske; as pot 
+ ashi, The F. potasse = Sp. potasa = Pg. It. 
potassa, with NL, potassa, are from G. or e] 
A substance obtained by leaching wood-ashes, 
evaporating the solution obtained, and cal- 
cining the residuum; one of the fixed alkalis; 
the so-called vegetable eo. more or less 
impure or crude potassium car’ onate, or car- 
bonate of potash as formerly generally (and 
still very frequently) designated; any combi- 
nation of which potassium forms the base, whe- 
ther containing oxygen or not. Potash-salts play 
a most important part in vegetable life, existing in all 
plants in various proportions, and in various combinations 
with both inorganic and organic acids. When plants are 
burned, the inorganic constituents remain behind in the 
ashes, and it is by the lixiviation or leaching of these ashes 
that potash was first obtained, a process with which the 
Greeks and Romans were acquainted, although they were 
unable clearly to distinguish potash from soda, calling 
them both by the same name (ri7por, nitrum). ‘The name 
potash is of comparatively modern origin, and is derived 
m the fact that the potassiferons solution from wood- 
ashes was boiled down or concentrated in pots. It was 
not until about the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the two alkalis, soda and potash, were clearly distinguish- 
ed from each other; but they were considered to be sim- 
ple substances until after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when their metallic bases were separated from 
them by Davy (1807-8). Up to comparatively recent times 
the potash compounds used in the arts—and they are nu- 
merous and of great importance —were chiefly obtained 
in the form of crude potash after the method indicated 
as having given origin to the name of this alkali, and this 
method js still in use, although much Jess important than 
it formerly was. Saltpeter, or the nitrate of potash, had 
been long known, and obtained in avery different way. (See 
galtpeter.) Since the beginning of the present century pot- 
ash has been obtained in considerable quantity from the 
refuse of beet-root used in the manufacture of sugar, and 
from sheep's wool. It has also been got (in the form of 
the chlorid) from sea-water; but the most importantsource 
of supply is the region near Stassfurt in Prussia, where two 
minerals containing potassic compounds (carnallite, a 
double chlorid of po aam and magnesium, and cænite, 
containing sulphates of potash and magnesia with chlorid 
of magnesium) are found in abundance, and mined on a 
large scale. From these naturally occurring potassiferous 
compounds all the various salts of potash used in the arts 
gre manufactured, and it is by using the potash-salts ob- 
tained at Stassfurt that the Chili saltpeter (nitrate of 
soda) is converted into common saltpeter or niter (nitrate 
of Boast, a substance important as the principal ingre- 
dient in the manufacture of gunpowder.— Caustic pot- 
ash. See caustic.— Fish and potash-salts, See fish1. 
—Lump-potash, the trade-name for a crude potash con- 
taining about 6 per cent. of water.— Potash alum. See 
alum.— Potash feldspar, See orthoclase, microcline, feld- 
svar.— Potash kettle country. See kettle-moratne.— 
Potash lye, the strong aqueous solution of caustic pot- 
ash or of potassium earbonate.— Potash mi 5 - 
covite, sea? al ca. See mus. 
ee acct mee e bree cm. 
water to w] 
sium bicarbonate. ich is added potas- 


potass (pd-tas’), n. [< I’. potasse, < NL. ; 
_ See potassa.) Same as potash. meee 
3 poranna (p9-tas‘ii), n. [NL.: see potash.] Pot- 

otassami 
Fasiam i 
An 


See potence, 


e, potassiamide (pot-as-am’id, põ- 
Me J] 


by 
E gas : 
. (=F. potassique; 

+ -tc.] Relating to era ae. 
ng Te > a ient. 
c“ (po-tas “ik), a. ta -i 
sisting of or related to potash. ee 
sifero Ere fe a. 
ash, Jerre = E, bearl. 
ng potash E 


Containing 


[< NL. potas- potation- 
paid by ti 
ter of a school to enable him to 


uitting school. 
this g school 
ing.” 
School, p. 25. 


th ange i Dan, potet, 
no 2 wh f EN 
with “potato (cf, ponm g (<E.); =F. patate, sweet 
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otassinm hydrate and carbonate. Its aflinity 
sso great that when brought into contact with 
it immediate decomposition is effected, and sufficient 
heat evolved to set on fire the liberated hydrogen, which 
burns with the characteristic violet flame of potassium, 
Next to cæsium and rubidium it is the most electroposi- 
tive element. It isa most powerful reducing agent, and 
hence has been largely employed for separating other 
metals from their various combinations; but at the pres- 
ent time sodium, being cheaper, is more generally em- 
ployed for that purpose. Among the most important salts 
of potassium are the chlorid or muriate, KCI, mined at 
Stassfurt, Germany, and used as a fertilizer as well as the 
starting-point for the manufacture of other potash-salts ; 
potassium chlorate, Kooy which is used in the arts as an 
oxidizing agent and in the manufacture of explosives; 
potassium nitrate, K NOg, niter or saltpeter, made at pres- 
ènt by the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chlorid, which is used in medicine and pyro- 
techny, but chiefiy in the manufacture of gunpowder; 
potasium carbonate, KəCOz, which, under the commer- 
cial names of potash and pearlash, is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and glass, and as a basis for making 
other potash-salts; potasstum eyantde, KCN, a violent 
poison, used in photography and as a reducing agent; and 
potassium bichromate, KoCre0z, red chromate of potash, 
much used in dyeing and calico-printing.— Carbovinate 
of potassium, more properly ethyl-potassium carbonate, 
CoH5K.COs, a white crystalline ether obtained by the ac- 
tion of carbon dioxid upon perfectly dry potassium hydrate 
in absolute alcohol.— Cobalticyanide of potassium. 
See cobalticyanide.— Potassium bitartrate. Same as 
cream of tartar (which see, under cream1).— Potassium- 
chlorate battery, an electric battery in which depolari- 
zation is produced by means of potassium chlorate with 
sulphuric acid.— Potassium cyanide, ferrocyanide, 
myronate, etc. See cyanide, etc. 
potatet, a. [< L. potatus, pp. of potare, drink: 


see potation.] In alchemy, liquefied, as a metal; 


potable. 
Fight, nine, ten days hence 
He [Mercury] will be silver potate, then three days 
Before he citronize. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 
potation (po-ta’shon), n. [< OF. potation, po- 
tacion = OSp. potacion = It. potayione, potazi- 
one, < L. potatio(n-), a drinking, < potare, pp. 
potatus, drink (= Ir. potaim, I drink); cf. potus, 
drunken (= Gr. zoréc, drunk: see below), po- 
tus (potu-), a drinking, potio(n-), a drinking, 
drink; <y po = Gr. y To in xordéc, drunk, for 
drinking (neut. zo7ér, what is drunk, drink), 
méroc, a drinking, prob. xoraudc, river, stream, 
V win Tive, drink, = Skt. y på, drink. From 
the same (L.) source are ult. potable, potion, poi- 
son, compotation, and (from Gr.) symposium, ete. ] 
1. The act of drinking; drinking. 

Upon the account of these words so expounded by some 
of the fathers concerning oral manducation and potation, 
they believe themselves bound by the same necessity to 
give the eucharist to infants as to give them baptism. 

Jer. Taylor, On the Real Presence, iii. 3. 
2. A drinking-bout; a drinking-party; a com- 
potation; especially, an annual entertainment 
formerly given by schoolmasters to their pupils. 
See potation-penny. 

The Count and other nobles from the same country 
[Holland] were too apt to indulge in those mighty pota- 
tions which were rather characteristic of their nation and 
the age. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 138. 


Statutes of Hartlebury, Worcestershire, “the seventh 
year of our Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth”: “The said 
Schoolmaster shall and may have, use, and take the profits 
of all such cock-fights and potations as are commonly 
used in Schools, and such other gifts as shall be freely 
given them, . . . over and besides their wages, until their 
salary and stipend shall be eure nied ” (vol. ii. p. 759). 

4 N. and Q., 7th ser., LX. 90. 
8. A drink; a draught. 
Roderigo, 


Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out, 

To Desdemona hath to-night caroused 

Potations pottle-deep. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 56. 
4, A liquor drunk; a drink; a beverage. 

If Thad a thousand sons, the first humane principle I 
would teach them should be, t E ONA Ta 
and to addict themselyes to an, emcee porata 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 135. 
enny (po-ta’shon-pen/i), n. Money 
e scholars or their friends to the mas- 
give an enter- 


a film of 
for water 


tainment (usually in Lent) to the scholars on 


‘ . In some counties of England 
is still continued, and is called “the drink- 
Wharton, Hist. Manchester Grammar 


Under the head of Manchester School, Carlisle gives a 


Sopy of an indenture of feoffment by Hugh Bexwyke and 


nne Bexwyke, on April 1, 1524, containing ordinances, 


(ae ee tevery schoolmaster . . . shall 
taken therefore, as Cock- 
Henny, or any other whatsoever it be” (vol. i. p. 677). 


: - « without any money or other rewards 
penny, Victor-penny, Potation 


N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 90. 


potato (p6-ta’t6), n. ; pl. potatoes (-toz). [Early 


E. also potatoe, potatoe, potatus, li 

EN tus, potades 
quasi NL.); also botatas = G. tale, sweet po- 
potetes = Sw. potät, potates, 


de terre, ‘earth-apple,’ white 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


Potato), < S 
potato, = P 
tas), < Haytiz 
Sweet potato 
“pplication of the ? 
word is generally tai 
writers down to the ; 
This Plan 
anum, or Skyrre 
tus or Potato's, 
mg upon the grou 


arston, Sas 


One of tho esculent cine 
“TS 


plant 


ved from a 
was slow, its cul 
eral till the middle of 


are much 
eh are 

ish, are set y 
tartish vit 
i ary leaves, containin 
by means 


ly the 
Very] 


15 to 0 ors 
a phosphate, 
arca source of 


t . The varieties o è 
ou rhe crop is often seriously infec aO are 
beetle and the potato-rot. To distinguish it AA 
yellow sweet potato, this plant is sometime ae ae 
potato or (from its being one of the chi f is a iat ye 
Ireland) Irish potato. Coal 
Virginian Potato hath many hollow flexib 

trailing upon the ground, three Cue ae 
or kneed in sundry places at certaine distances: from the 
wh knots cometh forth one great leaf made of divers 
lea . . . Because it hath not only the shape and pro- 
portion of Potato’s, but also the pleasant taste and vertus 
of the same, we may call it in English Potatoes of America 
or Virginia. 

Gerarde, Herball (1636), Of Potatoes of Virginia. 


numer. 


They dygge also owte of the ground certeyne rootes 
growynge of theim selues, whiche they caule Botata. | 
. .. The skyn is sumwhat towgher than eyther of naules i 


or mussheroms, and of earthy coloure: But the inner 
meate thereof is verye whyte. 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, d. 


[Arber, p. 131). 


eee ta- 
Canada potato, the Jerusalem artichoke. Chat pot 
toes. 3a chatt.— Cree potato, Psoralea, cue: o 
ealled as used by the Cree Indians.—Hog’s bors sa 
California, the death-camass, Zygadenus renenos fee 
tubers are said to be eaten eagerly by tO bere 
tato. (a) The groundnut or wild bean, sue k 
called on account of its small edible tiben ; 
ceous genus Calochortus : 50 called from} eral evr South 
Irish potato. See def. 2— Native] pole ordi ei 
Wales, Marsdenia viridiflora ; of ae nto a tubet, 
ined from spir: 


‘des. schid with a rootstalk 
moides, an orchid with a mylio alcohol obta 


= oes, an a ut aanices 
ETE Poe O en Ttissomewhat oiy inate berets 
has a strong smell, at first. nea 

seous, and avery acrid taste.— 


2 d also ca 
tained from the potato, anc € 
ool Seaside potato, Ipomea bi 
twining and creeping piani of eom 
hemispheres, said to reach a1eng itty or 
Sss mall potatoes, something pè 
contemptible. [Slang, U. 5l ai anges om 
ie Aneae Poet ted pepe Veres Ame 
with Bryant. s hase o Te 
T took to attendin’ Baptist MeN quasi 
byterian minister here is wench’. 
edifying to sit under his p Ayidow 
7 Mrs. Whitcher, vata, We e pat 
eet Yet i tis 
anis potato, tho Sis family Jpomæt Prhe PAg 


Englis 
Ne aei 


ing-glory. e 
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stato 4649 potencée 
gigiata, atuber-bear- lying these spots the tissue will he found to be dark-col- its work, the stnif fe discha ne 
a, pone et yang habit. ored to a considerable depth. ‘The flesh in the center of ware chesta haying Caen sf ae ike woes 
ipd maich ț potato In p t omelid the tuber may remain for the bleaching-liquid is drai a Se Whew a 
toro the sertg-b6" tl), 1 Achrys some time healthy and nor- r e a 


chlorin in water is used, it is added { 
to the stock after washing, and the latter after Aaa 
treatment, is dralned as above described, See bleaching 
and gas Weaching, 
pot-cheese (pot’chés), 7. See cheese, 
potcher (poch’ér), n. Same as potehing-engine, 


From this main tank the solntion is pumped tothe bleach. 
ing mill, .. . and is there discharged into potchers which 
contain the paper bulk to be bleached. 

Elect, Rec, (Amet.), XII. xxiv, 2. 


nl -tå k | cemlineala, s 
Jĝ- sy phora de `} mal, but-in the end it also 
etle ious Doe ved in the Rocky decays, with either dry or 
55 or 189 onthe wild Solanum wet rot. See Phytophthora 
typ 10.4 fecding UP cultivated potato and mildew, 
tego oh, the normously and potatory (po’ta-to-ri), 5 
, increase’ : s74itreachedthe “ (< LL. potatorius, . į 
6 its bay fo the east. In 1ST nce been a pest belonging to drinking, LA 4 
o spree eral points, A has several times made < L. potator, a drinker, A 
a sti fire COUNTY o stampedout. Bothlarva < potare, pp. potatus, 
i; 


mop the eni stant the potato, and the Aink: ge Pa ; PRT AAPEEE : 
jp parop® on the leaves oot of the plant. There gak n EARS porauon J ," potcher-engine (poch’ér-en’ jin), ie In paper: 
ay HD te feet We earth at the! the perfect beetles Potable; drinkable. manuf., a machine for saturating washed rags 
à me ions annually, and effective remedy is [Rare.] thoroughly with a bleaching-solution of chlorid 

it PF pret £no most Caer beetle?. Eno Lattempted the soup, and of lime. Also called potching-machine. 
en, Bee ont /to-DiDS)» nm. Aheap of po- , T a eee potching (poch’ing), n. [Verbal n, of poteh’, 
Pah] Aienity that, fine have per- v.] In paper-manuf., gas-hleaching. See patch, 

eoten. ~ 5 


frae skaith an $ e x 
binge are eging irosty breath. a oiean walten n S 
yi Burns, Brigs ob Ayr Bulwer, Pelham, xxxix. 


at (po-ti/to-blit), ”- See polato-rot. notato-scoop (pd-ta’- 


potching-engine (poch’ing-en‘jin), 7. In paper- 
manuf., a machine in which both washing and 
gas-bleaching are performed. It resembles in gen- 
eral construction a breaking- or washing engine. In it 


0 Deg searecrow. = iR $ the rags are first washed. Jhe washer is then lifted out, 

pto bight M art5-b5g), PAA S to-skép), n. A and- and the bleaching-liquid introduced. The process there- 

Me ato-bO8 and Seotch.] sbreadmade 0790m m the form of a after proceeds as described under potch3. Also called 
y LA hi . Abres aae 


grated shovel for tak- Jestans). 


í s which _ Transverse Section of Le 
ing up potatoes which ,Vransverss Section a 
have been dug by a po- showing the h 


n ng ta’ to-bred), n 
(Prov po-ta 
pitt Drea nich have been bo 
foto, beaten Up, knead 


potcher. z > z 
£ potching-machine (poch'ing-ma-shēn’), 7. 
ing Same as potcher-engine. 


iled, pressed till 
led with wheat- 


heya ad, and yeast, and then baked. tato-digger. The soil among the cel oe pot-claw (pot’kli),7. A hook hung in an open 
gun miste s “is/ta-bug), 2. Same as potato- gifts through the grat- conidioin, which } chimney to support a pot or kettle. See tram- 
tato-DUS. (ne ing-bars, which detain jisirottie leat a mel, 


pelles., pta/to-dig”ér), n. An imple- the tubers. natural size, showing the dark not-clep (pot'klep), n. Same as pot-claw. 

plato- A a plow, used to remove pota- potato-spirit (põ-tā'tō- spots easel By tne Lee pot-companion (pot’ kem-pan‘ yan). n A nm 
t ne ground. Some of these implements “spir’it),z. Au alcohol t _ rade in drinking; a boon companion: app 

tes Hm tho potatoes on A E A distilled from potatoes: it is made chiefly in generally to habitual topers. 

ke € rth from the tubers, and 2 S the soil, divest them Germany.—Potato-spirit oil. See où. One pot companion and his fashion 

eens renove tho potage them in a receptacle  potato-sugar (po-ta’to-shug’ir), n. A sugar r E a e ea 

T e (põ-tå'tõ-di-zez”), n. See po- “obtained from potatoes. ; at my ee eu’ Whistle (E. B. T. &.), p. 59, 

ptato-disea g potato-vine (põ-tā’tõ-vīn),n. The potato-plant, 

fato-rol. 0 


T iy i shall make the best pot-companion in 
1 (po-ta’t6-€l), 2. Asmallthreadworm “especially the part above ground. [U.S.]— ies alte a pate pot-compa 

ptato-ee Ant { the family Anguillulide, infest- Wild potato-vine. See Ipomæa and man-of-the-earth, Sir R. L'Estrange, tr, of Quevedo. (Latham) 
arnematoid 0 pot-barley (pot’biir’li), n. See barley}. - pote (pot), v.; pret. and pp. poted, ppr. poting. 
anes K ö-tä'tõ-fèrn), n. A New Zealand pot-bellied (pot’bel’id), a. Having a promi- [¢ ME. poten, < AS. potian, push, thrust, as an 
Hat atl, raid. Tts rootstock is a rounded, nent belly; abdominous. : ox with its horns; cf. Sw. påta, poke; D. freq. 
ater mass, as large as the head, roasted and eaten He appears to be near forty alittle pot-bellied and thick- poteren, peuteren, dig, poke, pry into, seareh: 
ineen (po-td't0-Ang’ er), n. A long nal dete oe are RTO Mason. (Latham.) of Celtic origin; ef. W, pwlio = Corn. poot = 


i i , put: see putl, a var. of pote 
hik finger, like a sweet potato: used in a pot-belly (pot’bel’i), n. 1. A protuberant Gael. put, poke, put: se pote, 


i ise ex 3 * and potter2,afreq.form.] I, trans.. To push: 
kose, contemptuous sense. It is otherwise ex- “jejjy,—2, A person having a protuberant ana phere (Noth. Eng J2. To plait. 


yhined as ‘a provocative.’ [Rare. ] belly. See pokel, 6. 
How the devil Luxury, with his fat rump and potato- Te will find himself a forked straddling animal, and a wre z AANT all ruffe, 
2, ju, tickles these together! Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 56, EUN, pS n A rbuthnot and Pope. Re Keen an poted aE r ; 
5 ptato-fungus (p6-ta’td-fung’gus),. See po- 3, The lake-trout, Salvelinus (Cristivomer) na- Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609) p. 9. (Hallinell.) j y 
a Hrer, ee maycush. [Lake Huron.] II. intrans. To creep about listlessly or mood- 
t ptato-grant (p9-ta’td-grant), x. A patch of pot-boiler (pot’boi’lér), n. 1, A work of artor ily; poke. : 
aul for growing vegetables, formerly granted "literature produced merely “to keep the pot potecaryt (pot’é-ki-ri),”. An obsolete aphetie 
l. me owner to each of his slaves. Bartlett. boiling” — that is, for the sake of providing the “form of apothecary. ; 
: Me Indies} : necessaries of life. poteen (po-tén’), n. [Also potteen, potheen; <Ir. 
4 ptato-hook (po-ta’t6-huk), 2. A hand-tool His (Raff's) very fertility is a misfortune; .. . writing ` poitin, a small pot, dim. of poite, api potaa 
n y hent fork-like tines, used for digging pota- pot-boilers has injured the development of a delicate feel- pot, a vessel: see pot, potation.] Whisky made \ 
2 on the ground, ing for what is lofty and ep Dict. Music, UL. 65. in Ireland, especially that which is illicitly dis- 
: i ‘Mold (pd-td’td-méld), n. Same as po- f e ewag tilled, sometimes very strong. 
fe an Murillo executed a few portraits avati tr captains. poteline (pot’e-lin), #. [< otel, the name of 
- | Wtato-murraj 6-ta’to F N painting pot boilers for sale at fairs and to sea-captains. potel Pp 22] A mixture of gélatin, 
tiers Tain (pd-ta’t6-mur“fin), n. The po- P g The American, XIV. 301. “its inventor, + -ine®.] noi r A 
TARN i e pot-waller, pot- glycerin, and tannin in variable prop ns, 
| eoat (p9-t8't6-3t), n. A variety of the 2. A house ever Compan e Be PE to its intended application, in which 
' tatovi pat. Seo oat, 1 (a). walloper. Hallie iling), n, The practice of also may be incorporated zine sulphate or 
i ties py Row t6-oi), n. Same as oil of po- pot-boiling (pot boi’ling), ‘kine for a living barium sulphate. Tt may or may not be tinted by te 
3 What (which see, under potato) í producing pot-boilers; working > vegetable coloring matters. It is plastic or liquid yen A 
e f i-onion (p6-ta’to-un”yon), rather than for love of art. heated, according to the degree of heat, and hard enous : 
tian onj v'to-un’yon), n. See Egyp- hat a writer who has at ordinary temperatures to he bored, turned, men carpan 
; f Mato on, under onion. z Most earnestly is it to be hoped um ay Way oe al ror miya ape rta daptations, {n aliquid state it is 
t tom oe ()9-ta’to-pen), n. Naut., a wooden the faculty displayed în this oof in pot-beiling ona colOs) EANA sealing bottles, and meats can be preserved by 
: 4 tlont o pon on deck, built witha view Si sede ” The Academy, July 20, 1889, p. #4. oteli ae "hn obsolete form of pottle. 
iF maet vegetables duros a ocPing Potatoes pot hoy (pot’boi),n. A boy or young man wio Botelo (pot’elot) #. E P. poteto £ D. Bot 
i ani ae B a VOYAJO: A has the charge of beer-pots. (a) An attendant 1 (> also G. pottloth), black-lead, < pot, pot, 
Penent force, (P9-ta’to-plan’ter), n. Anim- 7° sho assists the barmaid in serving lood (> also G. p ga 
3 or i pun a bar; a young man who ass “hoc: a Iphid of molybdenum. re 
i ps tiem mith ants seed-potatoes and cover- customers with porten ale, or beer O Peto pascers PY. oe ea ie [Also, at some uses, po- 
: Na a h the potatoes ee ieing share plows a furrow Eng T alone e Poren - < OF “potence, power, a crutch, F. po- 
a a fol re droppe: an automatic de- [Eng. 3 ' i 5 Z es 
JD Megas estate rns the’ sol over" 7 cod get a pacts placagaingtat tn Pootdget” fence, a crutch, gibbel gte., m Mp, FE pila 
A -tà as I were, and it’s slavish wor IL 17. = It. potenza, power, < L. , » ML. 
s ii eae h. [= OF. potateur = It. po- Mayhew, London Labour and geen nis ciso 2 crutch, < poten(t-)s, powerful: see po- 
= Paes nee mixer, < potare, pp. pota- not-cake (pot’kak), n. A light Norto tent.) 1. Power; potency. 
1 sides th ation.) A drinker. pling. Halliwell. e haio I've seen the oppressor’s cruel smile 
itg sight wustrious } t'selt), n. A celt having the ho Amid his hapless victim’s spoil, 
4 ght that he TEA there the most un- pot-celt (po omparatively large. This form of ‘And for thy potence vainly wish'd, 
: vith in all his travels. r opening ¢ p ; i crush i 
: an, The Doctor, xliv. (Davies.) O RRS EI thought i be = Looe but is To Gis ie ke oe asi ae eee 
! A tO-rot), n. A y ' ded as a ferrule. »e 2 A : 
z A very destruc- now regarde: i í 1, : the shape of 
© potato, caused ie a, para- ch), v.i. A variant of poach 2. Inher.: (a) A bearing of the a 


tal T—that is, a cross tau. (b) The te 
tion of an ordinary or other bearing when of t 
form.—8. In watch-making, the eounter-bridg 
to the main cock or bridge on the t 
waton, hoe the jeweling for the | 
ï A ic acid upon a i cylinder, or verge. $ 
dilute sulphuric ae chlorid of manganese, called bleach- a ten cbs Gote DET KOF. 
tence, a Cross: see potence. % 
ing in a potence — that is, 
tau. so, rarely, ndi 


amat P) litora i 


potch; ( och), v.t. An obsolete form of poach. 
Bini 


nfestans. Itseemsto potch?t (Pp r rîorm 

uth America, about the year Patchs (poch), v. t. In paper -Manuf., tO pe 

en the cause of very serious i 
m any most the entire crop. The 
tothe Ta leaves as well as the tubers, 
he lem eaves and stem is usually called 
S (te) it first appears as pale-yel- g tan 
a brown atl finally black in- a solution oe Ri i d called a 
a of the tissues. t - ing-liquid. ing-engine, an 

there jg eCousiderable ane within the much. like a SA ecu eee slow dropped inte 
any external manifestation of its potching-engine. ean the ehlorin is to be generated 
depressed Spots appear, and the the bleaching-liquid w the liberated chlorin has performed 
and becomes discolored. Under- in the mass, and, af 
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‘potence-file (po'tens-fil), m. A small handefile Most potent, graves and Tov oE ne, 
vit flat and parallel sides. E, H. K M ia 3. In her., divided or included by a line or lines 
tency (põ'ten-si), n.; pl. potencies (-siz). LAS, forming a series of potents: as, a fesse potent, 
tence (see -cy).) 1. The quality of being po- Da toed (et ae Soe 
| pats pawei tanon texas (a Physical, See cross, = SYN. Land 2, Puissant, cogent, influential, ” 
OE a por Ar Or E oana rince; a potentate, 
Heavenly mie that admonisheth us of his potency Il. mar heat ae Bsa aos 
and ability, that is ruler over all things. Cry “havoc x igs UO Corie ara eld, 
£ Latimer, First Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. You equal potents, flery Hoe pir i Ae i Pan 
When we will tempt the anos onr powers, Aa , li. 1. 358. 
1] potency. 
Presuming on their chang shake, ine dC, iv. 4- 99. 
Iways Springtime here; such is the grace 
RUNEN Ki its who ay the ae 
Elysium where she is. 
ponoaketuaLEIYs J, Cook, Green's Tu Quoque. 
t resembled, in its potency, a minute quantity 
used rose in one of aparan s huge, iron-bound 
trunks, diffusing its fragrance through . . . whatever else 
was treasured thare. Haicthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 
(b) Potentiality ; capability of development. 
Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain 
‘a potencie of life in them to be as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are. Milton, Areopagitica. 
By an intellectual necessity T cross the boundary of the 
mental evidence, and discern in that Matter which 
we, in ourignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
‘covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial Life, Tyndall, Belfast Address, 1874, p. 75. 
(c) Biticacy ; capability of producing given results: as, the 
potency of a medicine, 
‘Use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either master the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous poteney. 


potence-file 


2+. A crutch; a walking-staff. 
Fro the bench he droof awey the cat, 
And leyde adoun his potente and his s 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, L 68. 
A pyk is in that potent to punge a-doun the wikkede, 
That wayten eny wikkednesse. 
Piers Plowman (A), ix. 88, 
8. In her.: (a) A figure resembling the head of 
a crutch, and consisting of a parallelogram laid 
horizontally on the top of a small square. (b) 
A fur made up of patches or figures. ‘There are 
four yarieties. Of these, the first is the most common, and 
is generally called potent; the second is generally called 
counter-potent ; and the others are varic- 
ties which different authors describe by 
the above names, or by the term potent 
counter-potent, which is applied to one 
or the other indifferently. 2 
4. In wateh-making, a journal 
plate or bearing. E. H. Knight. 
potentacyt (po’ten-ti-si), n. 
[< potenta(te) + -cy.] Sover- 
eignty. 
S That observation of Socrates, that long before his time 
Saak Hamlet DLS: 170; (Furness.) the Roman episcopacy had advanced itself beyond the 
d) Specifically, in homeopathy, the power of a drug as in- priesthood into a potentacy. Barrow, Works, VII. 371. 
uced by attenuation, Two scales of dilution orattenuation ar = = 
are employed, known as the centesima? and the decimai, the potentate (po’ten-tat), n. [< I. potentat = Sp. 
former being thooneadvocated by Hahnemann, and thelat- Pe. potentado = It. potentato, a potentate, < 
LL. potentatus, might, power, political power, 


terof more recent introduction. In the decimal scale, one 

drop of the mother tincture is added to nine of the diluent, Mb. potentate prince KaT ‘poten(t-)s pow 
ML. Ë 5 D -)S, - 
erful: see potent.] 1. A person who possesses 


which is usually alcohol, with certain manipulations, and 
from this firat decimal solution orpotency onedropistaken, $ i 

power or sway; a prince; sovereign; monarch; 
ruler. 


to form, with nine others of the diluent, the second deci- 
mal solution. This process is repeated till the required 

The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. 1 Tim. vi. 15. 


solution or potency is reached. Drugs of high potency 
are those of which the dilution has been frequently re- 
peated, and the medicinal substance correspondingly at- 
tenuated ; drugs of low potency, on the other hand, are Kings and mightiest potentates must die. 

Shak., 1 Hen, VI., iii. 2. 136. 
2ł. A power; state; sovereignty. 
Carthage grew so great a Potentate, that at first was but 


those in aless diluted, more concentrated condition. ‘The 
thirtieth (centesimul) potency was the highestrecommend- 

incirculed in the throngs of a Bulls skinne, as to fight with 
Rome for the Empire of the world. 


“ed by Hahnemann, 
2. Power dependent on external circumstances; 
material strength or force; authority. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 
Together. Shak., Hen. VIT., i. 1. 105. tg [eb Bes 
pAtterwards, there coming a company of Indians into potents (poten ta), a. [<po- 
. parts, that were driven ont of their country by th ent, n., 3.) Same lent- 
x ‘polency of kan Eeguota wee et) to go thither. ed, See : esuBouent 
Ae i orton, ser ing! : s Memorial, p. 171. potented (pd’ten-ted), a [K 
. Aniluence; power; sovereignty. potent, n., 3, + -ed2.] In her., 
Strange thunders from iy gerd of song. aving the outer edge stepped 
seats, Sleep and Poetry. oy atilemented in the form of 
Whose mighty potencies of verse otents. 
Move through the plastic universe. P Hae 1 
potential (po-ten’shal), a. andn. [< ME. poten- 


a The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 407. cial, < OF. potential 
. Same as potence, ?.— Objective potency, S f - potential, potentiel, E. potentiel = Pr. 
j zctice — Potency of two circles, in ae mO Sp. Pg. potencial = It. potenzialė, < LL. *poten- 
í gamanen] peraan their centers less the sum of the tialis, of power (in adv. potentialiter), < L. po- 
uares Du ana i 3 tentia, power: see potence.] I. a. 14. Potent; 
‘ ieee a EIA OF. *potent powerful; mighty. : 
EEI re ; ae e Gnd 8, powerful, O most potential love! vow, bond, nor space 
ite ah uu nd. possum), be In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine 
i e, powerful, orig. a lord, mas- For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 


# G 
A e pater méatc, husband, orig. mas- Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 264. 
The + pa pase lord, = Lith. pa- 2. Possible, as opposed to actual; capable of 
l EN i a also in des- being or becoming; capable of coming into full 
se E i fest » potent, potente, being or manifestation. 
tora ` sere a crutch: see po- Potential merit stands for actual, 
? 1 aes possessed of inher- Vhere only opportunity doth want, 
se) Powerful in a physical sense; ef- Not will, nor power. 
acions. A B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
or doth it [ice] only submit unto an actual heat, but 
not endure the potential calidity of many waters. 5 
At Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. i. 
enus was a cobbler, even when not at work; that is 
he was a cobbler potential; whereas, when busy in his 
Deran nee when busy in his 
a Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, vii. 
e cannot form any idea of a potential existence of the 
universe as distinguished from its actual existence. 


A H. Spencer, First Principles, p. 32. 
VIIL, ii. 4.76. 3. In physics, ? 3, 
as motion: 


Potent Counter- 
potent. 


= Read 
‘The cardinal’s malice and his potency 


Argent, a Fesse Po- 
tented Purpure. 


eae ‘ton, P, L, xii. 211. 

0 rer, the mosi eous and beau- 
f 3 50 rich it looked, so f 

: Tauthorne, ae Felton, nth 

Sense; havin in| 3 

convin +s ig great influence; 


nt arguments; 


occasion the subject will come into ex- 
E a 
rou P mode, in gram., a 
given to verb-forms or E Ae that 


potentiality (po-ten 


exp) 
ing: as, I 
A species as; 
under part, 


tty o 

Shs = ed under <~ Pote, ction 
Species under potential Whole wemeentay Dent be 
Because univers rR genus Ste fa 
individuals eal contains y fs con ft i 
to pass that this whole p actunl za 


Burgersaieg, 
II, x. 1 Ree? 
possibility 
the products o 
yeten, each pr 
2etween the pai 
the name to Gren 
z "teen 2 : 
(1810). The potential is = AW 
c differs only py ce 
tal vis viva of tl 2 r 
al ie syste, Y Anothe 
point, the potential isth re : 
3y its distance from the mony 
oe line-integral of ee 
S¢ervative sys ; 
its actual © sean from a fixed 
be done | Configuration; the vou 
r IVO ele ror! 
masses (oven stem of attracting s 
from situa eymg the law of ones edn 
othar (ee infinitely remoto i k 
T r irom any other fy goi 
their actual situation to hee 
1¢ negative of the potential ond y 


But some wri i 
S > writers limit th ho wore 
ny the use of the won iant 
© Word to thee 
e 
ic 


in which the bodi 
one another inver 


(c) In electrostaties. . 
an electrified body. 


us through s 5 
that its slope oe a apnoe in such a way 
tity distributed through soare ector quan. 
potentials, See diference Lore er Diference of 
the potential for a force varying ogarithmic Potent: 
It is proportional to the logarithm tthe ata tance 
important in reference to the theory of ft distance, and is 
netic potential, at any point in’a ma, Ar 
quantity of work expended in EE RAG the 
magnetic pole from a given distance to that nee 
tonian potential. Sce Newtonian. Potential dae 
ence. Same as difference of potentials (which see, un 
der difere — Potential of dilatation, the function 
whose partial differential coefficients are the components 
of a dilatation.— Velocity potential, a scalar quantity 
such that the velocity of a mass of fluid in irrotational 
motion is everywhere equal to the slope of this quantity 
—that is to say, coincides in direction and in smount 
with the most rapid change of the value of the potential 
with the space. See slope.—Zero potential, in elect, 
strictly, the potential of a point infinitely distant from 
all electrified bodies; practically, the potential of the 
earth, this being taken as an arbitrary zero, analogous 
to the sea-level in measuring altitudes. A body which 
is positively electrified is said to be at a higher: POE 
tial, one negatively electrified at a lower, than el 
sumed zero of the earth. Potential in electricity l aul 
ogous to temperature; nnd, as heat tends to pass ales 
point at a higher to one at a lower temperature, onal. 
tricity tends to move from a higher tonon Ie if 
Two bodies, then, one or both of eia an ar nl 
brought into metallic connection wit i 6 determintd by 
assume the same potential, which ote (See capacity, 
their original potential and their capaci 7a potential will 
The time necessary for this eet conductor 
depend on the resistance of the con the earth loses 
Thus, an electrified body connec tenne tential of the 
its electricity — that is, takes Mi in indefinitely great, 
latter —the capacity of the earth being 


ected 
ey po connected 
lifference of potentials b n fiture of me 
Gentes igikept up in any way — by the expen hemi- 
chanical work as in turning 2 Hott 
cal energy as in a voltaic battery ics, the 
tric current. Hence, in Colas on 
potential determines the electr mo Tierence 
tric current, being analog ous to th S ietermines 
tween two reservoirs of water, W hic ae 
sure causing the flow. “shi-al’i-ti), mei PI Atenci 
K F. potential zy alta) 
alidad = It. po tenzialità, o dential: A 
<i poteial poren a mene HE a 
state of bem fe 


BE ARA sta 
actualization; Pe E 


velopment in tee on 
Sata opposet to ontelo j n shere at ent 
state quality, or relation; tH state 0t di 
Neatly, a Sr R tual st 
bili developing Piin som 
a oe ibility of developme ? r 
ity; possibilit „apability + Pp neir enep 
lar direction; CaF een iT 

1 time, if wo Abia entiatitit Seant, Pe” 

E tion ‘py objects; i Mat rd 
reaot relat ons. P ae 

Rudimentary organs £0", tho 1 
this occasionally a 
mals, for they have 
and to sé! 


alities (-tiz). 


crete milk. 


d-fashione = 
oar above thet 2 p i 
put equally simp! ks a Zalman, 
self-deY Yio! 
In using the poe att He puicatl 


fully exclude 


tent ch we have only 
a pote sping. : 
o evcloping Ph fethods of Lthics, p. 170. 
tal 
i or 
ings Q being, 
bembi yalized, but 
L . 
etualiby- 
potential u 


which may 


niverse would in- 
here stated — would im- 
more remote potenti- 
irst Principles, p. 33. 


he vay universe 21] 
ently pence? F 

> plant. 
Hae PEneye. Brit., 11. 522. 
put and i.; pret. 
tentializing. E< po- 
t into or assume a& 


To conver 0 

‘ al form: said of energy. 
m ed is to find an expression for the 
E ' l 


jalized energy throu 
Wee Jour. Sci, ud ser., 


Amer. 


ga wre is large potentializing in the 
V, pe given metal, ters Pgo dissipation in the final 
he wih 9 of strain, @ Nature, XL. 662. 
o a g-ten’shal-1), adv. lt. Power- 
4 seta. ys efficaciously. 
p folly pea is of holy scripture doe worke their ef- 
x qed the WT thorowly by the mightie operation 
> a etal Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1200, an. 1549. 
0 ee epirit of UO" : ee í 
(ihe FE 7 yor state; in an unde- 
k tial manne aa 
s É ma per realized manner or state; poss 
io elope! 7 
X Uys By infinite was nothing else but an infinite 
n Amarin atter, in which were either actually or poten- 
, gus of ae aul manner of qualitic oe ; 
i tally contain’ 2 Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 123. 
f i the blade of aknife that has 
s guackness 9 P rae though both actually and po- 
5 al, be not quickly wiped Ga 18 lon Calon 
l~ oyle, On Colours, 
y; y i in the blossom, as that 
5 a already lies potentially in t S 
i Tear also in the ripened fruit. 
f By Lowell, Study Windows, p. 121. 
l i õ-ten'shi-ã-ri); n. ; pl volentiaries 
$ tiary (pd-ten’shi-d-ri), n. ; pl. polenta 
5 a Ou. *potentiarius, < L. potentia, pow- 
i er: seo potenco. Cf. plenipotentiary. J A person 
i invested with or assuming power; one having 
e suthority or influence. 
y The last great potentiary had arrived who was to take 
: putin the family congress. Thackeray, Newcomes, XXX. 
l pientiate (põ-ten'shi-åt), v. t; pret. and pp. 
i polritiated, ppr. potentiating. [< L. as if *po- 
y toitiatus, ¢ potentia, power: see potence.) To 
f give power to. 
Snbstantiated and successively potentiated by an espe- 
4 cil divine grace. Coleridge. 
e The power of the steam-engine derives its force and ef- 
i a its working capacity, from the appliances by which 
} enkaa mL e., from road-beds, rolling-stock, etc., 
: eat and from fly-wheels, cog-wheels, spindles, 
: oo nmanufactories. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 20. 
] entiation (põ-ten-shi-ā'shon), n. [< poten- 
; -ion.]) The state or quality of being 


nile potent; capacitation for certain ends. 


iit . . 
i eee potentiation [of steam-engines] 
y-seven tir ve shall have 
ds alone, a working imes, we shall have, from 


% capacity equal to that of 5,293,- 
f fe eases or shi 07,750,000 laboring men. practlets. See Poterium (the type) and agrimony. 
Potentilla (5 an Amer. Anthropologist, I. 20. Poterium (po-té’ri-um), a. [NL. (Linneus, 
Wisi), s0 eee ii), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), so called in allusion to the former use 
| ‘eles in medier allusion to the repute of some of the leaves of P. Sanguisorba, which have a 
Potent: leval medicine; < L. poten(t-)s, 


teng pl 


h i 
numerous pistils on the dry re- 
ngthened after flowering, 


Rot le: 


four or five bracts below the calyx, and many 
eee ina single row. ‘The wumber of species has 
capacity for ate and cold northern regions, only two being a 

south of the equator, They are herbs or unc 
mainly alternate pinnate or palmate leaves, 


Several sp 


Potentillez (pd-ten-til’é 


potentiometer (pd-ten-shi-om’e-tér), n. [< 
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mated at from 160 to 260, most common Ín temper- 


i inate stip- 
sually white or yellow, often clustered, flowers, 
L are frequent dled wild strawberry, as P. 
Canadensis in the Atlantic 5 and P. Fragariastrum in 
England, but, while they are often very much like the true 
strawberry, Fragaria, in habit, the latter is always difter- 
ent in its fleshy receptacle. (See cinquefoil and ficefinger.) 
Many brilliant-flowered species are occ cultiva- 
tion, under the name potentilla. P. anserina i led in 
England yooze-tan-y, wild tansy, goore-grasa, and silve 

For P. Tormentilla, the most in repu n medicine, also 
known as septfvil, see tormenti} and bloodroot, 1. 

2. [l. ¢.] A plant of this genus. 

&) n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1865), < Potentilla + -cæ.] 
A tribe of dicotyledonous plants of the order 
Rosacce, characterized by a superior ovary, 
four or sometimes numerous earpels, each with 
a single ovule, and the four or five calyx-lobes 
provided with alternate bracts. It includes 14 
genera of herbs and shrubs, mainly of the north temperate 
zone, of which Potentilla is the type, aud the strawberry, 
Fragaria, the best-known. See also Geum and Dryas. 


ules, and 


potentia, power, + Gr. pérpov, measure.} An in- 
strument used for measuring the difference of 
electrical potential between two points. There 
are many forms of the instrument, as the conditions un- 
der which it is used differ widely. 

The potentiometer employed its own working battery, 
mirror galyanometer, and Clark standard cell. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 642. 

potentize (po’ten-tiz), v. t; pret. and pp. po- 

tentized, ppr. potentizing. [< potent + -ize.] 

In homeopathy, to induce power in, as drugs, by 
attenuation. See potency, 1 (d). 

In the most characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s prac- 
tice —“the potentizing,” ‘‘dynamizing,” of medicinal sub- 
stances —he appears to have been original. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 127. 
1. Ina potent man- 


potently (põ'tent-li), adv. 
with great en- 


ner; with potency; powerfully ; 
ergy or force. 

You are potenily opposed, and with a malice 

Of as great size. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 134. 
What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently? Keats, Endymion, iii. 
2. Hence, extremely; emphatically. 

From my own experience I begin to doubt most potent- 


ly of the authenticity ot many of Homer's stories. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 388. 


potentness (po’tent-nes), n. The state or prop- 
erty of being potent; powerfulness; strength; 


[NL. (Bentham 
A tribe 
of rosaceous plants, characterized by an infe- 
ovule, and fruit of one, 
two, or three dry achenes inclosed within the 
mainly of temperate 
without petals, 
dry fruit resembling a rose-hip in structure, 


potency. ae 
Poteries (pot-é-ri’6-é), n. pl. 
and Hooker, 1865), < Poterium + 


, 


-c&.] 
rior ovary with one 


It contains 11 genera, 


ealyx-tube. 
i generally 


regions, both herbs and shrubs, 
producing a 


and having the five-lobed calyx provided with alternate 


See potent.] 1. Alarge genu ° 
Hen. . Ala s of rosa- 
Ants, type of the tribe Potenti lleæ, char- 


Plant of Canadian Burnet | Poter iem Canadense’. 


erii 
Flowering seca from the side; 


a, male flower, 


cencumber-like flavor, in p i icinal 
¢ reparin 
she bk called coobtantand, aa < mena 
ir. nati piov, à drinking-eup, ¢ roth i 
d ; ToTÁp, a drinking- 
cup, $ y zo- (in zorde verbal adj ink: 
potation. | 6 Th ee 
of the tribe Polericæ, characterized by pinnate 
leaves, absence of bractlets and petals, imbri- 
cated calyx, and herbaceous habit: the burnets, 
There are abont 20 species, natives of north temperate and 
warm regions. They are leafy perennial herbs, ereet from a 
compan base, rarely becoming spiny shrubs. The pin- 
nate leaves are alternate, with long sheathi - 
Endi mg sheathing petioles and 
lygamodiacio: 
on long peduncles, and are green, purplish, pink, or white, 
conspicuous chiefly for the several or numerous slender 
stamens, The former genus Sang uizorba is here included, 
F. Sanguisorba is the common burnet, 
species, P. Canadense, with white flowers in cylindrical 
spikes, appearing Jate in summer, is the wild or Canadian 
burnet, 
poternert, n. 


L. potestas (pd-tes’tas), 7. 


potestatet (po’tes-tat), n. 


6, female flower, seen from above. 


potgun 


. poterium, < 


A genus of rosaceons plants, type 


stalked leaflets. The small perfect or 


flowers are borne in dense heads or spikes 


A tall American 


See burnet?, 2. 
Same as pautencr?. 
He pine out of his poterner, 
And longer wold not dwell; 
He pulled forth a pretty mantle, 
Betweene two nut-shells. 
The Boy and the Mantle (Child's Ballads, I. 5). 
LL., power: see po- 
testate.| In Rom. antiq., personal sovereteny 
or dominion of a man over persons dependent 
on him; the authority which the head of a 
household possessed over wife, descendants, 
and slaves, as distinguished from official au- 
thority, called imperium; more specifically, 
such personal authority over children and de- 
scendants as members of the household (pa- 
tria potestas, which see) and over slaves (de- 
minica potestas, also called dominium), as dis- 
tinguished from authority over a wife, called 
manus. The conception of potestas is substantially that 
of the patriarchal authority — consisting of the aggregate 
of the powers of punishment even to death, of control, 
and of disposal—which in early times the chief of the 
household has generally been allowed to exercise, the 
ground of this authority being connected with the fact 
that retributive justice dealt rather with the family than 
with individuals, and held the chief responsible for of- 
fenses committed by members of the household, and did 
not interfere with him in his discipline. Hence, potestas 
was often used as the equivalent of jus or right, those who 
were subject to it being said to be alieni juris, or under 
the right of another, and those who were not subject to 
it sui juris, or living in their own right, A 
[< ME. potestat, OP. 
Sp. potestad = Pg. potestade = It. 
otestade, dominion, podestà, 
a magistrate, < L. potesta(t-)s, power, & su- 
preme monarch, ¢ potis, powerful: see potent. 
Cf. the doublets podestà and poust.] A poten- 
tate; a ruler. 
Whilom ther was an irous potestat. 

Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 300. 


a potesi t sea. 
Still hee stood a Pl E you Will, L L 
potestative (po’tes- iv), a. (=F. potestalif 
= Sp. Pg. potestativo; < LL. potestatirus, denot- 
ing power, < L. potesta(t-)s, power: see potes- 
tate.) Authoritative; befitting & ruler or po- 
tentate. [Rare.] 


So 1 might contemplate him [Christ] in a monen 
posture, in a pe a snn posare ne an 
i i as willing to relieve m 
consider him as able, g phe inet 


Potestative condition. Sce conditional obligation, un- 


der conditional. PAT 
pot-eye (pot’t), n. 1. Ina spinning-frame, the 
glass or metal guide-eye through which the 
yarn passes from the rollers io the flyer.— 2. 
In bleaching, a glass or earthenware ring through 
which the moist cloth is passed, in order to 

ide it and prevent its coming m eontact with 


one PCat b)n. [= D.potrissh =G. pott 
0 ot‘fish), x. [=D.po =G, pott- 
2 fisch S. pottfisk; as pot? + fisht.) Thesperm- 
whale, Physeter macrocephalus. 3 
pot-fisher (potr fish’ ér), n. 1, Same as pot-fish- 
erman.—2. Same as pot-hunter. 

pot-fisherman (pot’ fish“ér-man), n. One who 
fishes while floating on the surtace of the water, 


rted by an earthen pot. 
ae Ki E asa tacle for the 
practised in some Asi | 


potestat = 
potestà, potestate, 


buoys up the fisherman, but serves 

fish caught, This method is much 

atic rivers. 

potful (pot’ful), n. [¢ ME. 

-ful.) The contents of a 

pot can hold. 
Honger was nat hardy on hem for to 1 

For a potful of potage that Peersses 


potgunt (pot’gun), n. 1 
Bryng with thee my pi 


They are but as the potguns 
Bp. Hail, Honour: 
ps 


Digitized 


potgun 


2, A short wide cannon for firing salutes; a 
mortar: so called from its resemblance toa pot 
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pot-hole (pot’hol), n. A cavity more or less 
nearly eylindricalin form, and from afew inches 
to several feet in depth and diameter, made by 


i [o] 
a points, anq ee tomania 
oting-stie, aces, 
Ware of te for young wy 
all sorts, Which res, for Youn 
JOTE a y 


SK À Tey 
‘in shape. © ing current of water, which causes y “ybood, If you K i 
„ĉan eddying curre ater, causes a Know nop ote ating es Weng 

They hane aie n great many of morter pieces or pot stone S a collection of detrital material to re- potion (ga hot Me (Workgnek a 
guns, out of which plee Y P Faktuyt's Voyages, I. 818. yolye and thus wear nay the rock with which cion, potion (he? ia Mr Tann lite 
5 sa itisin contact. Such pot-holes are common, especially — Q tá so jo ME, Pon L a4, 
pot-gutted (pot'gut”ed), a. Pot-bellied. Graves, th mtd near the beds of streams running oyver bare r X Ti SP. pocion — Beye 2E an < A 
Spiritual Quixote, iv. 8. and under glaciers, in regions of present or past glaciar GQ00-), a dvink; poSo = Je, 982!) P, Din 
i hanger (pot’hang’¢r), n. Same as pothook. tion, or in any locality where there is, or was formerly, a drink: see jotan EL. Dotus, Piono ¢ Poli 
pot-hanger (} thang'gl), n. Same as pot- rapid current of water, A group of pot-holes, some ‘of potable, | Potation, Cf 4 drun} Fe ii 
pot-hanglet (pot’hang’s)), n. which are of great size, isone of the curiosities of Lucerne ]jgyig o y.2+ drink: a 7 Poison ") Dota 
hook. in Switzerland (the “Glacier Garden”), where they appear iquid medicine, ja draught? a doubts 
Item, a fryeng panne and a peyre of pot-hangles sold to ta have been made at the time of the formergreater exten- __ Would you haue ” Specigny i 
the seyd Scudamour. sion of the glaciers in the Alpinerange: also called giants Feuer and to the © One potion mint Na 

a Tneentory of Goods, 80 Hen, VIII. (Wares) Fettes. The large conical or more ly pot-shaped cavi- Here, thou; cold Palsey7  Mstereq 

ties formed by water in the chalk and other limes Drink Bie Incestnoug L 


pot-hat (pot’hat), n. 
‘(which see, under hat). 2 
pothead (pot’hed), n. A stupid fellow. 


Sho was too good for a poor pot-head like me, 


Kingsley, Westward Ho, xv. (Davies) “a chimney in any manner (as upon a crane), 
pothecaryt, 7. An obsolete aphetie form of 


apothecary. 


potheen (po-thén’), n. Same as poteen, 


pot-hellion (pot‘hel’ign), n., <A large pie made 
( and onions baked in a 


of beef, pork, potatoes, i 
pan. [Gloucester, Massachusetts.] 
pot-helmet (pot’hel’mét), m. In a 


teenth centuries. Compare potl, 13. 


pother (porn’ér), x. [Also pudder; origin un- 
certain. The sense ‘a suffocating cloud’ seems 


to rest on the assumption that pother stands nd : a 
for powder (dial. pie ete.). Tor. pothery.] Pothos (põ'thos), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737), 


A tumult; disturbance; confusion; bustle; 


flutter. 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, —_ 
Find out their enemies now. Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 50. 
And suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. 
rayton, Nymphidia, st. 82. 
Lueretius keeps a mighty Pother 
With Cupid, and his fancy’d Mother. 
Prior, Alma, i. 
The Pother that is made about Precedence. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, i. 1. 


pother (porH’ér),v. [See pother,n.] I, intrans. 
‘To make a pother or bustle; make a stir. 
TI. trans. To harass and perplex; bother; 
puzzle; tease. Locke. (Imp. Dict.) 
pot-herb (pot’érb), n. Any herb prepared for 
use by boiling in a pot; particularly, one of 
which the tops or the whole plant is boiled. 
A gentleman, 
Seg ede ah ere 
i eh en 2 
And pot-herbs whatsoever. neS Oea alids 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 
Black pot-herb, in old use, the Smyrni 
‘(see alexanders), in distinction from the cornvealad, Yale 
Tianella olitoria, the white pot-herb.—Pot-herb butter- 
Aly, Pieris oleracea, an American congener of the imported 


poticaryt, n. 
potiche (F. pron. po-tésh’), n. 


Same as chimney-pot hat 


eneral 
sense, any defensive head-covering which has 
little opening, and covers the head completely, 
like the great heaume of the twelfth and thir- 


vis et 
e It this potion, °” 


potiont (pd’shor 
shon), v 
v.] To drug,” ie 
Lord Roger y 
crs, or (as some 
a sleepy drinke, ? 
Speed, Hist G 
A + Greni 
pot-knight (potni 
Halliwell. Poat 
pot-lace (pot’lās), 7 
as), n. 
potlatch (pot‘lach), n. 
Ind. (Nooika) potlatsh 
verb, give,] © * i 
dians, a gift, 
They [Klickatat Indi 
Kar meni perhaps with a view t 
p Theodore Winthrop, 4 
: An Indian feast, ofi sti : 
given to the tribe by ere ho gets 


Ts ~ S BY & member who na; 
the position of chief, and hoes ‘spires to 


rocks of England and the United States are called, besides 

pot-holes, by various names, as swallow-holes, sink-holes, 
Puista water-sinks, and is et bir nea 

“hik), n. 1. A hook, secured in 

pornoak I: » 2 Tortimer, 

ot 


for supporting a pot over a fire. 
The great black crane . . . swung over it, with its mul- 


iplicity of pot-hooks and trammels. x 
en i H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 62 


2. A short bar or rod of iron, usually curved, 
and with a hook at the end, used to lift hot pots, 
irons, or stove-lids from a stove.—3. A letter, 
character, or curve shaped like a pothook (def. 
1); an elementary character consisting of a 
stroke terminating in a curve, practised upon 
by children in learning to write; hence, any 
irregular, straggling written character. 
Also pot-hanger. 

Pothooks and hangers. 


See lace, 


[Also pot, 
ache; 
T Daktlatsh, an et 
+ Among some American | : 
i Ns 


+ CXPress 


See kanger. 


< potha, a native name in Ceylon.] A genus Estimated by the number and vap etn i 
of plants, of the order Aracez, type of the distributed at the feast, alue of the gifts 


tribe Pothoidex, characterized by an ovary with 
three cells, each with one ovule, a large embryo 
without albumen, and a spathe enlarging after 
flowering. It includes about 29 species, natives of Asia, 
the Pacific islands, Australia, and Madagascar. They are 
shrubby climbers, fastening themselves by rooting branch- 
es below and more spreading above. When grown under 
glass, they often adhere, perfectly flat, to damp vertical 
wooden surfaces, forming a sinuous upward line with the 
leaves facing the horizon. The leaves are two-ranked, ob- 
lique, and usually ovate or narrower, sometimes replaced 
by a broad leaf-like petiole (phyllodium). The small green 
reflexed spathe is ovate or shell-shaped, and contains a 
short or roundish spadix, sometimes twisted or bent, bear- 
ing small close or scattered flowers above, each with a 
six-parted perianth. 

pot-house (pot’hous), n. Anale-house; a liquor- 
saloon.—Pot-house politician. See politician. 

pot-hunter (pot’hun’tér), n. One who hunis 
or fishes for profit, regardless of close seasons, 
the waste of game, or the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the pursuit. Sportsman's Gazetteer. 

Poachers and pot-hunters are encouraged [in Rumania], 

that they may keep the tables of their friends in office 
well supplied with game. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 570. 


pot-hunting~ (pot’hun’ting), x. The act or 

practice of hunting for the sake of profit, re- 

gardless of the regulations or conventionalities 

of the sport. 

The Chinese have an original and effective manner of 

pot-hunting after Wild-fow]. i y spiritual Quixote, i. 9. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 575. othy’s pipkin. Graves, Spirii a Ee 

An aphetic form of apothecary. pot-luck (pot’luk’), n. u `a meal; hente à 

[F., < pot, pot: in the pot, in provision 107 ration ha 

i meal at which no special prepat? 

made for guests. 


It may also, very probably 
cause the man abot to give thee 
the requisite number of blankets. 

x Pop. Sei. Mo., XXX. g4 

On his return he again called the peop ae 
held a big potlateh, atine The Lang people together and 
them at that time great curiosities, appeared to 

Amer. Antiquarian, XIL 7, 

- r 5 

pot-lead (pot led), n. Black-lead or graphite: 
fi pot-lead crucible, [The word is now used chieily 
of graphite in stoye-polish applied to the hulls of racing. 
yachts below the water-line to diminish the friction of the 
water by giving a smooth surface. ] 
pot-lead (pot’led), v. t. [< pot-lead, n] To 
coat with pot-lead: as, to pot-lead a yacht, 
pot-leech+ (pot’léch), n. One who sucks at 
the pot; hence, one who drinks to excess; a 
drunkard, 
This valiant pot-leach, that upon his knees 
Has drunke a thousand pottles up-se-freese, A 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares) 
pot-lid (pot’lid), n. 1. The lid or cover of a 
—2. A concretion occurring In vara 
stones and shales, especially those g di ie 
parts of the Jurassic series. [In as 
s 5 id.]—Pot-lid valve. Sceralte |. 
properly potlid.] uy z The liquor in which 
pot-liquor (pot/lik’ èr), n., sas 
meat has been boiled; thin a To 
Iv to 
Mr. Geofiry ordered her to come daily O obliguat, ho 
kitchen, where, together with her vrot oA into Dor- 
contrived to slip something more i aries.) 


en that delay arise 
otlatch has ial oblan 


is mother’s 


see potl.] A vase or jar of 


rounded form and short neck, woman whose 


; 2 ; AKA 
with or without a cover. The He never contradicted aire neeg r aa 
shape usually denoted by this term pot-luck was always to C aliot, Amos Barton, t tation 0 
approaches more or less that of an in- CeO eres n impromptu int sparation 


verted truncated cone below, finished 
above in a hemispheroidal fo 
with a cylindrical neck, nT 


= to accept an} LA: 
To take pot aera meal in which no spe 
has been made for guests. 


Jine— 
y, stop and dir ine. 
» Peeve oP eentish oe 


potichomania (pot“i-ko-ma’ni- rea Awe nds, 

ä) n. [Also ieee <F. You will take our polluer  tngol S oe panid) 
otichomanie; < F. potiche, a 7 EAA ne 
ind of pot (see potiche), + L pot-man (pot man), ‘ho juniors and PEM Cua) 

Cheap deco- Eddisbury cies Ly He Wood, P- = 


rape, The wings 
is pale-green, 

other + -y1.] Hot: 

(Prov. Eng] ” 

An aphetic form of 
0! 


by 


Le 
ess 


potin (F. pron. po-tan’),n. [F.,< OF. potin, po- ` dulat. aT) 
tain, potein, pottin, a EN (he def, < pot-metal (pot u 
Ate pot: see poil, n. Cf. putty.) A mixed met- per and Jead, fort yesse 
r lat- ay eas of copper, zinc, lead, and tin, of and various lars metal 
: D certain coins of ancient Gaul were com- —2. Samo ten of 


are white, the Mania, madness. 
ration, consistin 
glass vessel with paintings on 
peper or linen, the interstices 


or varnish. 


the w 
Ns poe 
pietna 

t} Then slexandria) of mixed metal into the composition ot-miser (po 


ing one himself. 
2. Same as pot-boy. 


The potman thrustthe jost 
street. Dickens, U 


pot-marigold ( 


g in coating a 


Potiche. 


eing filled with opaque paint, 


The term is sometimes, though i - glass) 
gh incorrectly,ap- glass). 
matists to some ancient coins (for example, I 


Some silver enters: such coins should be called P 


See pottinger. 
hn. [< poting, ppr. of pote, v., + 
oking-stick. 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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te ort Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawy 
Pave ES Gls KOTON; 1 All Mr. Bob Sawyer betook themselves 
T), ie instrament for to a senudster ed pot-shop on the remotest confines of the g 
A šorough. Dickens, Pickwick, tii, 


absorbed by a 
e FK. Darwin. 
: imitative.) A 
raicensis. 
An old brand of pa- 
as a water-ma rk. 


zater ; 

f wat pot-shot! (pot’shot), n. 1. A shot taken for th: 
purpose of filling the pot, little heed being paid 
to skill in shooting or to the preservation of the 
appearance of the animal. 

Shooting flying was not an ordinary accomplishment: it 
was just coming in, and most people took pot shots, and 
would not risk shooting at a bird on the wing. : 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 313 
2. Hence, a shot carefully aimed. 

In consequence of the sepoys stealing through the thick 
brushwood and dense woods, and taking pot shots at their 
sentrics and pickets, 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL 627. 
pot-shot?t (pot’shot), a. Drunk; fuddled with 
drink. 
And being mad perhaps, and hot pot-shot, 
A crazed crowne or broken pate hath got. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Narez.) 
pot-sickt (pot’sik), a. Intoxicated; tipsy. Flo- 
rio, p. 68. 
pot-stick (pot’stik), 1. (Early mod. E. pot- 
stycke, < ME. potstyk; < pot! + stick.] A stick 
for stirring porridge, ete. 
The next had in her hand a sword, another a club, an- 
other a pot-sticke. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 195. 
pot-still (pot’stil), n. A still to which heat 
is applied directly as to a pot, in contradis- 
tinction to one heated by a steam-jacket. See 


still. 
potstone (pot’ston), n. 1. A concretion or 
shaped form, and hav- 


mass of flint, of a pear 
ing a central cavity passing through the longer 
. These concretions occur in the chalk, singly or in 
v al rows like columns, at irregular distances from 
each other, but usually from 20 to 30 feet apart. ‘They 
were formerly particularly conspicuous near Horstead, 
about six miles from Norwich, England, in a quarry, now 
closed, where they were mostly pear-shaped, and about 3 
fect in height and 1 foot in diameter. Their origin is not 
easily explained. 
2. Same as soapstone or st 
pot-suret (pot’shor), a. 
through drink; cock-sure. 
When these rough gods beheld him thus secure, 
And arm’d against them like a man pot-sure, 
They stint vain storms ; and so Monstrifera 
(So hight the ship) touch’d about Florida. F 
Legend of Captain Jones (1659). (Halliwell.) 
An obsolete spelling of pot}. 
n. [K ME. potage, < OF. po- 
. potage (= Sp. potaje = Pg. po- 
tagem = It. potaggio, pottaggio), porridge, Soup, 
< pot, pot: see poll.) 1, A dish consisting of 
meat boiled to softness in water, usually with 
vegetables; meat-broth; soup. 
Though a man be falle in jalous rage, 
Let maken with this water his polage, | 
And never shal he more his wyí mistriste. y 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, L 82. 
Blow not thy Pottage nor Drinke, 
For it is not commendable. = 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p- 79. 


tage: and Esau came from the 
D oa eee Gen. xxv. 29. 


a, Nyel 4 
AAGA 


nie made by lining 
or pan with pastry 
mutton, fowl, 
¢,—2. A dish 
med pastry 
ee of meat 


At p 


t 


u Bame as potgun, 2. 
1. Any plant grown 


, or monkey-pot tree. 


Chinese 


n. A plate of s 
ienee, in 


fine Huropean fa 


tof sone 
ain, OF © 


pot plate of Chinese blue and white porcelain. ; 
eatile. 


thedecoration of which appears a vase, basket, Full of confidence 


onthe like, of broad rounded form, usually very 


conventional. = z 
potpourri (põ-pö-rë Ye n (Œ ormerly also pot 
prrid (Cotgrave); < F. pot-pourri, < pot, pot, + 
ce of pourrir, < L. putrere, rot: see pu- 
mdy. Ch equiv. olla podrida.) 1. A dish of 
diferent kinds of meat and vegetables cooked 
together; a stew. Hence — 2, A miscellane- 
guscollection; a medley. Specifically —(«) A mix- 
tire of the dried petals of rose-leaves or other flowers 
with spices and perfumes. It is usually kept in jars for 
its fragrance, (b) An incense for 
taming, made of a mixture of 
suns, seeds, and thelike, recipes 
its Which were highly yalued, 
peal in the eighteenth cen- 
ne (© Same as potpourri-jar. 
h Same as medley. (e) A lit- 
E composition consisting of 
a ro opether without unity 
x connection.—Po' 

pa Sar, acoyered jaror te 
Xj) Ri potpourri. (See def. 
H lei jars of the enameled 
ek the eighteenth century 
isn Aa are often called by 


Whack (pot-rake 7 
niate Do oy e 


pottt, n. ol 
pottage (pot’aj) 
tage, pottage, F 


Jacot 
was faint. 
2. Oatmeal or other porri 
Thei have not, in many places, nouther Pesen ne Benes, 


e s, but the Brothe of the Flessche. 
nemon otho auae Mandeville, Travels, p- 250. 


dge. 


guinea. ne 
ae [Rare.] Potpourri-jar- pottage 
e sree 
Hlrackiny INH of chickens, cackling of geese, and the + ware2.| Pottage-herbs; pulse. 
Reries of weather have not given rise to an elab- Nowe potageware in askes mynge & kepe 
T proverbs is, I think, surprising. Tn oilbarelles or salt tubes doone. 


Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 640. Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. $.), p. 160. 


(Dot’rdst), n 

t), n. Meat (g rally beef : "5 1 
a ; generally beef) pottaint (pot’an), n. 
Pot with a little water, and allowed pois acl Same as pot- 


brown as if r 5 
T roasted. [Local, U. S.] potteen, n- See poteen. 


Wt-r0a, 
take 
to become 


Mt-settin, È 


metal, 1. 


eration of ing), n. In glass-manuf. r, n. 
Int ae Placing in their proper ae Sata (pot’er), n. [= D. potter, a hoarder = 
ade pots whieh have previously "MHEG. pao, Ue potden z G 12 pal Mots ae 
$ red heat. DE potier E jer, a potter. A [3 S 
OF. potier, F. potier, 2 Ẹ Tee the making 


1. One whose occupati 


* Same o 
e as potsherd. 
ibe potsherd arthenware vessels of any kind. 


Motah Dame as potsherd. 


h i] 
sheen, X pot 
Ahente? 1 S 


of pots or e 


R Se as potcen. Miss Edgeworth, a We are ee clay, and thou our potter; pen ea 
sd aa ais, m. A potsherd. Harpers g, One w peddles earthenware or crockery. 
mete Anica Cte pote epot CT ongi te ed a 
UWvarg Y broken at a ORE With panier Wordsworth, Guilt and Sorrow, Xlvi. 
3. One who pots meats, Tee Stee es a, mass of temperedclay used 


clemmyol 
United States.— 5. 


he too} 3 
k him a 
È x botsherd to scrape himself vee 
o! 
I ap Pseudemys rugosa. 


iaon b ii. S. 


t, it is 
the Tope, the potsherd, the ostrakon, 


sli : A cla: 
i {Rot’shop) Amer. Jour. Philol, VITI. 608. Slider. [oenl . SJ Potters e RONCE 
à pn. A small public house. red oror ne {eer burning. (b) Inal sense, any earth 

: tela elow far (ig taala mae Hino 
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Fins tore field, a plece of 
lace for strangers and the 3 
derived from its use in the folowing Doan neS 


Potters’ lathe. Same as potters wheel, 
one of the many miners’ terms ba Eovtery AE 
lumps and sufficient] ns for galones Mann 


ment used in shaping earthenware vessels of rot 
a gen are e anded fo 
serving to give the mass of clay a rotary motion while 


round table set on a pivot, and free to re ei i 
turned by the hand at intervals coven tnt 
lower shelf or foot-piece connected with the table, so that 


field, and he“ 


-waret, n. [ME. potageware; < pottage potterer (pot’ér-ér), n- 


[< OF. potain, pot-metal: 


and we all are the 


The slider, or 


pottery 


ish color and when fired {s wi 
, which also reanits in a pid hn 
round reserved as a burial- 


ay which is of a gra 
black clay xo ph ie | 


And they took counsel, s i t 
ieces of silver] the potters, yaa Wee ee feo 
Mat. xxvii. 7, 


free from gangue to be used by 


otters for glazing their ware, — Potters’ wheel, an imple- 


he potter manipulates it, The primitive form fs a small 


An improved form las a 


Posters’ Wheel. 
ding mi 
Jed bi 


the potter can give it continuous motion by the action of 
his foot. The wheel is also used in applying rings of 
color, by revolving the vessel while the brush is firmly 
held stationary and in contact with it. 
potter? (pot’ér), v. [Also putter, dial. (Se.) pou- 
ter, pudder; cf. D. poteren, peuteren, poke, pry, 
search; freq. of pote, and secondarily of putt, 
push: see pote, putt.] I. intrans. 1, To be 
busy in doing little, or what is of little or no 
practical value; busy one’s self over trifles; 
trifle; work with little energy or purpose. 
[Colloq.] 
His servants stayed with him till they were so old and 


pottering he had to hire other folks to do their work. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede, xvii. 


tered with the difi- 


Lord John Russell's Government po 


culty rather than encountered it. yi 
J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xvii. 


2. To hobble; walk slowly and with difficulty; 
move slowly; loiter. > 
Past the old church and down the footpath pottered the 


old man and the child, hand-in-hand. 
T. Hughes, You Brown at Rugby, i, 2. 


I... pottered about Beaune rather vaguely for the rest 
of my hour. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p- 252 
3. To walk upon or leap from pes td piece of 
floatingice. Bartlett. (Local, U. S.]—To potter 
about, to wander idly to and fro; move about in a pur- 


poseless and ineffectual manner. | 
TI. trans. To poke; push; disturb. [Collog.] 
P One who or that which 


otters; one who moves slowly or loiters. 
Potterton hen. See henl. 
potter-wasp (pot’ér-wosp), n. A wasp of one 
of the genera Odynerus, Eumenes, ete.. which 
puilds mud cells in any convenient cylindrical 


pottery 


yotl,] 1. Tho ware or vessels made by pot- 
baked earthenware, glazed or unglazed. 
A place where earthen vessels are made. 
—8, Tho business of a potter; the manufac- 
ture of earthenware.—Abruzzi pottery, a name 
given to the decorative potteries made in the proyinces 
of Abruzzi in Italy. The traditions of the majolica dec- 
oration lingered long in this region, although gradually 
modified, ‘The most important of these wares nre known 
by the name of Castelli pottery.— Amstel pottery, a 
‘common namo for the decorative enameled pottery of 


from the river Amstel, on which 
Sens Tormo re situated, but also by confusion 


many of the furnaces we s3 
FINASA ain — Anatolian pottery, See Ana- 
tolian.—. an pottery. Sco Apulian.— Assyrian 
pottery, the pottery found in the ruins of Assyrian an- 
Rauity. Tts most important forms are — (a) architectural 
tiles and bricks, which are frequently decorated with en- 
amel of the most brilliant colors, and arranged to form 
simple or elaborate designs, and sometimes painted with 
engobea, the bricks of each of these two kinds being fre- 
quently molded in relief; (b) cylinders, prisms, and so- 
called barrels, all intended to receive inscri tions which 
are impressed upon them; (e) flat tablets or tiles inscribed 
in the same way, and stored together in immense col- 
Jections, forming libraries or collections of records, ac- 
cording to their subjects; (d) vessels for various uses— 
not generally rich in decoration, and for the most part of 
plain unglazed clay.—Awata Rorer Same as Awata 
ware. See ware.— Bendigo pottery, pottery made by the 
Bendigo Pottery Company at Epsom, near Sandhurst, in 
Victoria, Australia, It has acoarse body ; but the surface 
is modeled in relief with flowers, etc., ina partial imitation 
of majolica.—Bizen pottery, pottery made in the Japan- 
ese province of Bizen; especially, a fine and hard pottery, 
unglazed or having a slight vitrification of the surface the 
nature of which is uncertain. It is of several colors, most 
commonly a grayish-white. Figures and grotesques are 
made of this ware, generally well modeled and spirited. 
Broussa pottery, pottery with a coarse and soft bro 
asto and white enamel, made at Broussa or Brusa in Asia 
nor. It is generally decorated in a style similar to the 
Persian or Rhodian ware, and is used especially for wall- 
tiles. —Burslem pottery, pottery made at Burslem in 
Staffordshire, of which there are many varieties, made by 
many different potters from the seventeenth century to 
Hie prenont day. ‘The name is sometimes used for the early 
work of the Wedgwoods, especially that made by Thomas 
and John Wedgwood from about 1740 to 1770, and also 
the earliest work of Josiah Wedgwood, before his removal 
to tho Etruria works.— Camb pottery. See Cam- 
brian.—Castelli pottery, See Abruzzi pottery.—Celtic 
poi f potir found in northern Europe in burial- 
places and occasionally smon ruins, evidently pre-Ro- 
man in character, and supposed to belong to times before 
tho Roman domination in Gaul, Britain, and elsewhere. 
Among the most common forms are large jars used as cin- 
erary urns; but utensils of many kindsare also found. This 
pottery is usually soft, fragile, and gray or black in color,— 
f use pottery. See Chartreuse.— Cognac pot- 
ar a decorativo enameled pottery made at Cognac in 
France at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
Seems to have been generally similar to the pottery of 
Novers—Corean, Corinthian, Cypriote, etc., pot- 
tery. Seo the adjective.—Damascus pottery, en- 
ameled pottery decorated with conventional flowers, 
scrolls, etc., made in various parts of the Levant, and 
known otherwise as Rhodian, Anatolian, Lindus, and 
Persian. Anattempt has heen made to discriminate be- 
tween these, and to class as Damascus only the finer pieces 
having a very even surface and more subdued coloring. 
Hepes fi ame given to the fine pottery 
A 4 i Scovel i 
Böttger ware, under ware?,.— ry of porcelain. See 


a 


nenza ware is generally 
y with an Imbricated pat. 


lecorated 
caib eont ae er incised 
ne paste or cut through the e 
which patterns are then flled up with 
r. ‘The earthenware tiles of the 
a pen in red, yellow, and black, 
is. Th nost remarkable is the Oiron 
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eled directly from life, and painted in close imitation of 
nature. (b) Imitations of the true Palissy ware, made by 
modern manufacturers, and often extremely sful, 
so as to be deceptive.— Peasant pottery. See peasant. 
© — Persian i: 

kinds, including an extremely hard and semi-translucent 
sort, which is probably an artificial porcelain. The ware 
commonly known as Persian is (a) 2 coarse brown paste 
with a white enamel, upon which flowe crol ete 
are painted in vivid colors, and covered wi 
glaze, and (b) a ware of similar composition with figures in 
relief and similarly decorated. Each of these two sorts 
has sometimes a copper luster, and it is not uncommon 
for pieces otherwise alike to differ in having more or less 
luster, so that it seems that the luster is not in all cases 
an important object with the decorat Rhodian, Da- 
mascus, and Anatolian wares are often classed as Persian. 
—Quimper pottery, pottery made at Quimper, in the 
department of Finistére, France, especially enameled 
faience made from 1650 and throughout the eighteenth 
century. ‘The style of decoration is usually very similar 


to that of either Nevers or Rouen, according to the time. 
l >of Rhodes. 


— Rhodian pottery, pottery made in the Is 
This pottery is similar. in decoration to Persian and 
mascus ware, but is distinguished from it by a somewha 
bolder decoration and more brilliant colors, and by the 
more frequent use of enamel color put on so thickly as to 
remain in slight relief. In material and character, this 
ware is similar to the Persian. Also called Lindus pot- 
tery, from the town of Lindus, now called Lindo, a Sea- 
port of the isle.— Roman pottery, pottery made in the 
city of Rome since the tenth century; especially —(a) a 
variety of Italian majolica marked as being made in Rome, 
of which but few pieces are known to exist ; and (b)a white- 
glazed earthenware, of which the factory was established 
by Volpato the engraver, about 1790, and was continued 
by his sons and others. Figuresand groups were made of 
thisware. The color of the pieces varies from pure white 
through different shades of buff to a sort of stone-color.— 
Rouen pottery, pora made at Rouen in Normandy, 
especially that made during the seventeenth century and 
later: an enameled faienceof excellent make and fine fin- 
ish, and decorated generally in excellent taste, according 
to the style of the day. The chief varieties, considered 
with regard to the decoration, are— (a) that ornamented 
with scrolls and arabesques of grayish blue on a bluish- 
white ground, the ground thickly covered with the orna- 
ment, which is generally disposed with great skill, so as to 
be effective both near at hand and at a distance; (b) that 
painted in full color with bouquets and single flowers, and 
more rarely with figure-subjects in medallions, the ground 
of this variety being generally of a purer white ; and (c) that 
in which the two preceding styles are mingled, the dark- 
blue scrolls alternating with bouquets and festoons in 
color, and the ground of the enamel bluish. There are also 
exceptional varieties, as that closely imitating Chinese 
painting on porcelain, and that in which carefully made 
white enameled pieces are decorated only by a coat of 
arms, or a deyice or emblem in imitation of an effective 
Italian style.— Rough-cast pottery, a pottery whose sur- 
face is roughened by being dusted, betore being fired, with 
pottery cither in small fragments or pounded fine, or with 
small bits of dry clay. In most cases the vessel is dipped 
in thin slip before being fired.—Semi-porcelain pot- 
tery, a name given to pottery of a fine body made at the 
Royal China Works at Worcester about 1850: an excellent 
ware for table-services and the like, hard, very perfectly 
vitrified, and white throughout the paste.— Sevres pot- 
tery, pottery made at Sèvres near Paris— either (a) at the 
National Porcelain Factory, which at different epochs has 
produced a limited number of pieces of enameled faience 
or (b) at private factories, of which there have been a num- 
ber at different times since about 1775, Compare Sèvres 
porcelain, under porcelainl.— Sicilian pottery, a name 
given to certain varieties of lustered ware akin to the His- 
Pern Les uc, and with decoration frequently resem- 
ling Damascus pottery. The names Siculo-Arabian and 
e Morana have been given to the above, and some 
attempt has been made to distinguish between these two 
alleged varieties. The pieces offered for sale in the towns 
of Sicily are roughly decorated in a style similar to that 
of the Italian peninsula.— Soft pottery, common pottery 
whichis not hard-baked. The test is that it can ne easly 
Scratched with an iron point. All common Ower pot 
are of soft pottery; but there are many kinds of pottery 
Pren softer, some of which can be cut with a knife.— 
nglazed pottery, earthenware made by modeling the 
pee in clay, and firing it without the addition of a glaze 
rdinary flower-pots, terra-cotta, and common bricks are 
instances of unglazed pottery.— 
mamarsivar | pottery.—Upchurch pottery, a 
given to the ancient pottery found in the Upchurch 
marshes in Kent, 3 i 
ent, and also to that found elsewhere which 
appears to have come from that region. Ina district five 
or six miles long many ancient kilns and immense quanti- 
ee ss pottery have been found. The ware qs gray 
adet EE Rah ted, generally thin, and well 
otte y of the Roman period.— Varages 
p TY, pottery made at Varages, in the department of 
M Aranos; beginning about 1730, It is an enameled 
especial] e decoration imitates that of other factories, 
engag maar netler: here were many potters 
4 ure, whose work‘it is not possi- 
ble to distinguish (See thrown-ware.) 5 


Vpotier itish to), n. In ceram., 
hE per used in transfer-printings for tak- 
ne impression of the engraved plate and 
ne it to the biscuit. See transfer- 
tery-tree (pot’ér-i-tre ipi 

tre -i-trē), n. 1. See caraipi. 
iene as SAD aan tree. oe 


ee (pot’ér-i-war), n. Same as pot- 


ottia (pot’i- T 
pa (ot‘i-),n. [NL. 


G J L. (Ehrhart), after J. F. 
erman botanist.) A genus of brya- 
Retype of the tribe Pottice. 
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ith entire obovate-oblong or obovate- 
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enches to flower-pots. of planta not TR 
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MDosition of p o Ston of 
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potting-cask(pot’j i ea 
ting- ing-kås} ; 
a cask vat used for Bart £ 
perfectly erystalli E pl 
bottom, into h 


Perfectly crystallized, 
Jer, -en-jer), n 
Botenger; with in. 
pottager, < ME. potager, a A SE 
potage, pottage: see pottage. Cf Gb maker, ( 
1. A pottage-maker; a cook ot yoa r 
archaic.] f P Doat 

I haue be cook in here ky 

K chene 4 e cone 

Meny nonthes with nen and w irene el 

Ich was the prior esse potager. ra 
Piers Plowman (0), vii. 23 
‘ h Vii, 232, 
Before that time the wafers, fl Z 
3 eth pets afers, flamms, a h 
meat will scarce have had the just deena 
learned pottingcrs prescribe as fittest for the body, j 
i Scott, Monastery, xvi, 
2t. A porringer. A i 

Her treasure was .. . only thynges necessary to bee 
vsed, as cheyars, stooles, settels, dyskes, potingers, pottes, 
pannes, basons, treyes, and suche other howsholde stuile 
and instrumentes, 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(ed, Arber, p. 85). 


A potenger, or a little dish with eares. 
Baret, 1580. (Hallicell.) 


potting-house (pot’ing-hous), n. A house in 
which plants are potted. A 

potting-stick (pot'ing-stik), n. A flat stick 
with a blunt end, used by gardeners, m potting 
plants, for compacting the earth in the Hite 
between the roots or ball of the plant an the 


sides of the pot. A 

pottle (pot'l), n. [< MB. potel, £ OF. oe K 
little pot, dim. of pot, pot: see pot. pare 
liquid measure of two quarts; the con wio or 
such a measure; hence, & men soia i 
other beverage; any large tankard; 2 P 


Go brew me a pottle of sack finely w. of W., ili. & 90. 


vine, 
for a pottle of Rhenish w no, 
e KE ‘health to his ane Ballads, v. 313} 
Robin Hood and Queen ‘Katherine (Chi! 
Certain Canes as bigge 
the knots contained a poi 
dewes. is a 
i ies)i ass that will p 
put fem {ant-flies) inte a tee Complete st n 
a pottle. : 
2. A dish made by Connecticut fe, then add 
frying pork in the bottom ae ‘ater pi fe 
ing water, and stewing My 5 
fresh fish, Muddle, mid ith ie ie 
is the s Vy oy paske 
ma a the ieee Toker Das 
crackers.—o- i aS 
for holding fruit. Gena cen ts ed p 
T re of ed al l 
te ; Se atin berries being disp ad London 
pottle. Mayhew, London 
4, A children’s game. ta wlio Y erses 
J have as little inclination 
pottle or whip 2 COP. they To Rev. H ee 


pottle-bellied (pot’l-bel“id), &: 
„bodied b? 


bellied. _. 7 

pottle-bodied (pot tages 

bellied. ening pt the tawe yal 
cas knuckled Lay will 


pod“id)s Ub 


ttle 
BO cae iat 
is A pottle holding two quarts, 
ttlet | 
ebie 
potle, 
yl paiher 


one sorte 


te. 
ellys of OP ston Letters, 1. 488. 


tell bot 
of potel tell. 
patel botte As deep as the pot- 


pot wor the pottle. ; 
iets potto ot „ my sick fool Roderigo, 
Pitot Now, Wet the wrong side out, 


m 
n tarn t £ ht caroused a = 
yore Bat ath toigh Oey aie, Othello, ii. 3. 50. 


oe ) The drinking 

Je r at one draught; hence, a 

ite ttle 0 Sea DE: 

r gb Le, a. Avessel holding two 
i Teepott (pot Pntents of such a vessel. 

BO a n the Bee of ame 

ef >) N. and Q., 7th ser., Sali. 

seat ACT ten, yoted in Pie 

aig ce ae you'll Gee a quart together, ha: 

oal By he Mier Bardolph * 
PF i no's Master | pollle-pot. 


S 
gsl ‘Js swe 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 68. 
Also poto; African (?).J te 


pio 0a)” african Jemuroid quadruped, 
> a a 


thesublime sp ier, The New and the Old, p. 263. 
stalentt (pot tent), 4; 


L,potulentus, drinkable, drunken, < potus 
en: see potation.] 


Nearly drunk; 1° 
tipsy: Bailey.—2. Fit to drink; drinkable. 
Johnson. 


valiant (pot’ val” yant), @. 
Mirus drink; fighting-drunk. 


Have you got the pot-verdugo? 


fotwabbler (pot/wob“léer), n. 
talloper, Halliwell. 


loper, 


Mt- 


valloper, 
jpibtelection of 
i y ell pot-watloners—that is to say, ev 


whethe tg 
š: ‘r housekeeper or lodger, who d 


w maki 
ir 
(Réstion. 
Dot-wall 
loper, oe 


2, 
Ge he who boils a 
roeieisovn food a 


B 


or Lodger Vel 
rw] 
Baeto la, 
è months 
5 


Alma, 
Mpera ana of Utilitaria 


the mans 


p small y - , See Perodicti 2. The 
petite reptes caudivolvulus. See cut 
inh i \ misnomer 
ser HinktgOn z [: . The monkey-pot tree: 
pitre? (s are from tho large woody seed- 
iit furnished with lids. See Lecythi 
ress y 3 See cur- 
wos ourvature, disease, fracture. Sce cur 
raturo, te i te. See millstonc-gril. 
toy) omerate. 4 
PT ee The circular caste-mark worn 
ais forehead of & Brahman, : 
The right line alone, or pottu, the myeHe a? describes 


een ee 
Courageous 


ve had better retire,” whispered Mr. Pick- 
sir," rejoined Pott, pot-valiant in a double 
Dickens, Pickwick, li. 


wtverdugot (pot/ vér’dii-go), n. (Verdugo for 
tertigo.| Giddiness produced by hard drinking. 
Beau. and Fl., Scorniul Lady, ii. 1. 
Same as pot- 


Mt-waller (pot/wol’ér), x. Same as pol-wal- 
eet pot-wallonert, n. Same as pot- 


members here [Taunton] is by those whom 
y inhabitant, 
0 s his own vic- 
tone ile tine phien, several inmates or lodgers will, 
e fites ne the election, bring out their pots, 
neighbour he street, and boil victuals in the sight 
urs, that their votes may not be called in 


D 
e Foe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, II. 18. (Davies.) 


ot. Specifically — (a) One pocket; put into a pouch or pocket; 
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gnesion of the commoner wares only. Jewitt, 
i 


pot-works (pot’wérks), n. pl. andsing. A manu- pouch-bone (pouch'bõn), n. A marsupial hone; 
f 


factory of fish-oil; an oil-factory. 

pot-wrestler (pot’restlér), n, 
ona whale-ship. [Slang.]—2. 
(Slang, U. 5.) 

poucel, x. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
pulse). 

pouce? (pous), n. [Appar. a reduced form of 
pounce? (cf. powsoned tor pounsoned). Hence 
poucy.] 1. Dust. See the quotation. 

The nam der which the flax dust is known among 
the workers pouce,” and those suffering from its effects 
are said to be “ poucey," a word coming directly from the 
French. Lancet, No, 3423, p. 663. 
2. Nastiness. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.} 

pouch (pouch), x. [< ME. pouche, var. of poche, 
< OF. poche, a pouch, pocket: see poke?.] 1. A 
bag or sack of any sort; éspecially, a poke or 
pocket, or something answering the same pur- 
pose, as the bag carried at the girdle in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and serving 
as a purse to carry small articles. 
A joly poppere baar he in his pouche. 

Chaucer, Keeve's Tale, 
Tester I'll have in pouch, when thou shalt lack. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i 3. 96. 

A dirk fell out of William's pouch, 

And gave John a deadly wound. 
The Twa Brothers (Child’s Ballads, II. 353). 

Mony a time he wad slip in to see me wi’ a brace o' wild 
deukes in his pouch. Scott, Antiquary, xv. 
2. Amail-pouch. See mail-bag. 

At 3 o'clock A. M. the European mails closed, and the 
pouches put on board the Aller carried the usual copies 
for the foreign circulation. The Century, XXXVIII. 606, 
3. In zodl., a dilated or sac-like part, capable of 
containing something. (@) A sac-like dilatation of 
the cheeks, commonly called cheek-pouch. See cheek-pouch, 
and cuts under Geomys and Perognathus. (b) The gular 
sac of totipalmate or steganopodous birds, as pelicans. See 
cut under pelican. (c) The marsupium of marsupial mam- 
mals. See marsupium. (d) The gill-sac or marsupium of 

pobranchiate, as a lamprey or hag. See cut under 
10. (e) A brood-pouch, of whatever character, See 
-pouch, and cuts under Nototrema and Pipa. (f) The 
the civet, and 


1. The cook 


bas! 
bro 
scent-bag of various animals, as the musk, 
the beaver. 

4. In bot., a silicle; also, some other purse- 
like vessel, as the sac at the base of some 
petals.— 5. Inanat.,a cecum, especially when 
dilated or saccular, or some similar sac or re- 


tridges, a eartridge-box.— 7. bulkh 
or partition in a ship’s hold to prevent grain or 


gular pouch. 


copulato: 
E on See bursa 


cian pouc: 


‘Also called saccule of the larynz.— 


ouch, the peritoneal po 7 
and the b! adler’ bounded laterally by the semilunar folds. 
— Vesico-uterine pouch, the peritoneal pouch between 


n.J I. trans. 1. To 


< pouch. 
Ke } inclose as 


in his leathern shrine. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 9. 


- fletters] have next to be pouched. For this pur- 
eae res renla table is provided with a Tange 
of large sized pigeon holes whose floors are inclined down- 
These are marked with the names of 


a §9 ns, Radicals, refractory ql. ward in the rear. n y 
a a Si i pinecgriae « oer 
hewn ear Pe Dob wrrestien© ERa OL aeenume apa ner. N: Sty LXIL EA 

pin, i : i . Norris. 
miley a i (ot'wolop-ing), n. Thesound 2. To swallow, as a bird o fish. RE 
nt trumpet ae oiling. The common heron hath 5 Leen aes 
TERM NOW piven eee alar the poe prey, e throat tO Physico-Theology, I. 864. 
Praning oe De Quincey, Tee, Mail Cozch, 3. To pocket; submit anions to. 
Sapp] pot’ wol’op-i Boili Twill pouch up no such affron| Scott. 

fore eed to Qp-ing), a. Boiling a y % T Y. 
leq oyat of 1o ebs in which, before the 4, To fill the pockets of provide pi ee 

ote, =, pot-wallopers a i- ded with kindness, - - finally, 

A rebrcay ®& Eneye. Dict. pers were ent He had best oe manner worthy of a Marquess and of a 

lopi been pouched i Disraeli, Coningsby, i. 13. 
ų Moth ng borough like maunton® grandfather. , 
tig EL (pi Southey, Letters, IV. 39%. 5, To purse up- 
wtiising ct (Dot hye p , . Top 3 i aad 
ue otk tet; hwél), x. A bucket-wheel for He his mouth, and reared himself up, 


To form a pouch; bag. 


A kitchen-maid. pouched (poucht), a. 


1.11. pouch-gill (pouch’gil}, n. 


d poudre-marchantt, 


sir Charles Grandison, v.53. (Davies.) 


pouffe 
Pouchinga and irregularities of the bladder, 
Lancet, No. A476, p. S18. 


one of the ossa marsupiali i 
gs ia of 
monotremes. ig iste 


¢ [$ pouch + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing a pouch.— Pouched animals, t 
Pouched ant-eaters, the marsupials a “tue tamaky Myre 
mecohiidæ.— Pouched badgers, the marsupials of the 
family Peramelide.—Pouched dog. See dog.— Pouch 
ed frog. Same as pouch-toad, See cut under Nototremm, 
—Pouched lion, a large extinct carnivorous maraapial 
of Australia, See Thylacoleo,— Pouched marmot, a 
spermophile; a ground-squirrel of the subfamily 5 
philine, Waving cheek-pouches. See cut bee pe 
plilus,—Pouched mouse, a rodent of the family Sareo 
myidæ ; a pocket-mouse, having external cheek-pouches, 
See cut under Perognathuz,—Pouched rat, some rat-like 
animal with cheek-pouches, Specifically —(#) An animal 
of the family Geomyidz, including the two genera Geomys 
and Thomomys, to which belong the gophers proper, Ca- 
mass-rats, or sand-rats of North America; one of the pocket- 
gophers, having external cheek-pouches. See cuts under 
Geoinyide and camazs-rat. (b) One of the African hame 
sters of the genus Cricetomys.—Pouched stork., Same 
as adjutant-lird.—Pouched weasel, a marsupial of the 
genus Phascogale, 
pouchet-box (pou’chet-hoks), n. 
pounce-bor. 


Same as 


1. One of the Mar- 
sipobranchii; a lamprey or hag, having the gills 
in a pouch.—2. The so-called basket of the 
marsipobranchiates. Haeckel. See cut under 
basket, 10. 

pouch-gilled ( pouch’gild), a. Having the gills 
ina pouch; marsipobranchiate, as a lamprey or 


ag. 

pouch-hook (pouch’huk), n., A hook used for 
suspending mail-bags while assorting the 
mails. Car-Builder’s Dict. 

pouchless (pouch’les), 4. [< pouch + -less,] 
Having no pouch. 

The opossum was absolutely forced to acquire a certain 
amount of Yankee smartness, or else to be improved off 
the face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouch- 
less mammals. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIII 57. 

pouch-maker (pouch’ma’kér), n. One whose 
business is the making of pouches or bags. 
York Plays, Index, p. lxxvii. 


pouch-mouse (pouc h’mous), n. One of the 
smaller pocket-gophers, Thomomys talpoides. 


{Manitoba.] 
pouch-moutht (pouch’mouth), n. and a. 
‘A mouth with pursed or protruded lips. 
TI, a. Same as pouch-mouthed. 
(Players, I mean), theaterians, pouch-mouth stage-walic- 
ers. Dekker, Satiromastix. 
pouch-mouthedi (pouch’moutht), a. Blubber- 
lipped. Ainsworth. 
pouch-toad (pouch’tod), n. A toad of the genus 
Nototrema, as N. marsupiatum, which hatches 
its eggs and carries its tadpoles in a hole in its 
back. Also called pouched frog. See cut un- 
der Nototrema. : 


I. n. 
Ash. 


ou ousi), a. [< pouc? + -yL.] 1. Dirty; a 

ponn rov. Eng.J]—2. See quotation un- = 
der pouce”, 1. i 3 

A Middle English form of powder. pA 


poudret, n. A 
poudré (p6-dra’), 4. 


der: see powder, v. 


[F., pp. of poudrer, pow- 
Tn her., same as senté. 


n. {ME., also pouder mar- 
chant, poudre marchaunt; <OF. poudre (see pow- 
der) + marchant, marchand, ** well traded, much 
used, very common ”(Cotgrave): see merchan t] 
A kind of flavoring powder used in the middle 


es. 
E= A cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To borile chy ines min tert and ealingale 
An Te-mMmaT un tan ni a 
poudre-mar ricer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 351. 


poudrette (pé-dret’), 2. [F., dim. of poudre, 
powder: see oder.) A manure prepared 
from night-soil dried and mixed with ¢ 
gypsum, ete. 


Speculators have not traced a sufficient distinction be- 
tween the liquid manure of the sewers and the poudrette 


or dry manure. rs 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 464. 


pouerli, a. An obsolete form of poor. ie 
pouer?t, x. An obsolete form of power. 
pouerti, n. An obsolete form of poverty. 
pouf (pof), n. [F.: see puff] A plaited 
of gauze worn in the hair, forming p 
head-dress of the second half of the 
century; hence, a head-dress in y 
pieces of gauze, and the like, wert 
to which were sometimes added y 
ornaments, as figures of me: 


even a ship or a windmill. - 
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: pouffe 
aez ae holstery, a cushion, ultert (põ E € | 
Da N vary soft KEA ai stufling.— ae es <ME, puller, < OF. pouletier, pole 
 Double-pouffe ottoman, See olteman?. 
 pougonie, pougonné poreo at -nii’), n. The 
3 flan palm-cat or palm-marten, a kind of par- 
~ adoxure, Paradoxurus typus. 
‘poukelt, n. An obsolete form of puck. 
pouke? x. See powl. eat 
poukenelt, n. [Also powkenel, powke-needle; 
‘said to be so called in allusion to the long 
Denks of the sced-vessels; < pouke, older form 
of puck, + needle.) The plant Venus’s-comb, 
Sedndix Pecten-Veneris. ek ayo 
poulaine (pé-lin’), n. [Also poulain; MI. po- 


terer (and the earlier form). 
His eyes are set, 
Like a dead hare’s hung in a poulter’s shop ! 


The costermongers fruite vs, 
The poulters send ys in fowl, 
And butchers meate without controul. 


twelve and fourteen syllables. See the quotations 


out at the end of their toes” (Cotgrave). Cr. 
Sp. Pg. polaina, usually in pl. polainas, gaiters, 
spatterdashes, from the F.] A long, pointed 


Yesterday the lords past the bill for the preservation 
of the game, in which is a clause that if any poulterer, 
after the Ist of May next, sells hare, pheasant, partridge 
&c., [he] shall forfeit 5. for every offence, unless he has a 
certificate from the lord of the mannor that they were not 
taken by poachers. Luttrell, Diary, March 15, 1707. 
2}. Formerly, in England, an officer of the king’s 
household who had supervision of the poultry. 

poult-foot (polt’fut), n. and a. [Formerly also 
powlt-foot, commonly polt-foot; lit. ‘chicken- 
foot’; < poult, polt?, + foot.) I, n. A elub-foot. 

Venus was content to take the blake Smith with his 
powlt Foote. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 97. 

She hath a crooked backe, he a polte-foote. 
Times’ Whistle (£. E. T. S.), p. 98. 

TI. a. Club-footed. 


Poulaines, close of rath century. What’s become of . . . Venus, and the polt-foot stinkard 
A, slipper; A, jambe and solleret with poulaine: C, riding-boot; D, her husband? B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 7. 
sole of clog for wearing with either f or C. The rough construction and the poltfoot metre, lame 


sense and limping verse, Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 185. 
[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 
poult-footedt (polt’fut’ed), a. [< poult-foot + 
-ed?.] Club-footed. 
one mand E up pavers We escape a) Koe eee 
; X pee is losopher, old Smug here of Lemnos, and his smoky 
togyach bolne the chly ones allowed to worka scene family." B. Jonson, Mercury Vindieated: 
oe domestics, not merely for convenience or utility, but poultice (pol’tis), n. [Early mod. E. also pultis, 
git ed ordinances. : pultesse; < OF. as if *pultice, < ML. *pullicium, 
poulcet, n. A Middle English form of pulsel. poultice (cf. OF. pulte = It. polta, poultice, It. 
_ pouldavist, n. Same as poledavy,  ~ also poltiglia, formerly also pulliglia, pap, por- 
momidert,°. An obsolete form of powder. ridge, formerly also poultice), < L. pul(t-)s, 
ul Ta „&. An obsolete form of powdered. thick pap, porridge: see pulsc2.] A soft and 
l on, Me oat of Dauldron, usually warm mass of meal, bread, herbs, or the 
Ae Pe o Sa ad 1. In card- like, used as an emollient application to sores, 
poo.— 2, One of the movements inflamed parts of the body, ete.; a cataplasm. 


adrille, : 
A Middl lish fi Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
e English form of pullen. Shak., R. and J., ii. 5. 65. 


-lii’), n. [F., a note: se i 
i"), n. J + seo pullet.] A  Pultises made of green herbs. 
familiar note. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 380. 


3 Tristram’s poulet ended thus: “Nota bene Treating it [a stiff joint with poultice: rsh- 
meet for croquet in the Aldobrandini.”  ” mallows, . . . bonus ne ‘white E AA SK 


@al ee Mr. Placid’s Flirtation. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 21. 
pe (pi pn. [<F. poulpe, < L. poly- And silence like a poultice comes 
: lope A ahe Ash oe ee a To heal the blows of sound. 

: : : 0. W. Holmes, Organ-grinder. 
poultice (pol’tis), v. 4; pret. and pp. poulticed, 
ppr. poulticing. [< poultice, n.] To cover with 
a poultice; apply poultices to. 
Back into the friendly shadows of the mountain the 


shoe worn in the fourteenth century. See 
Cracow, 

The half-boots or shoes distinguished as poulaines con- 
tinued to be long and very sharply pointed. 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 469. 


th which s0 many 

; 1 iar, is quite as fab- 
Any of the earlier accounts, and 
leseription represents no real y 


attrib 
oh neh pe eael The Century, XXXVI. 904. 


| that belong in 4 2 
lpe (Octopus), and which ap. ROUltice-hoot (pdl’tis-bvt), n. A large boot 
t pone picuereral descrip- With soft leather sides and a heavy sole-leather 
animals contained bottom, used for applying a poultice to a horse’s 


ce-shoe (pol’tis-shé), n. Same as poultice- 
Srit., XXIV, 202. 
tri), n, 


pult 
Saas Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 598. 
t lykely that within a shorte space of yeares 
Dultrie shal be as scarce as be now partriche 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, i. 18. 
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Iter), x. [Barly mod. E. also powl- 
tier, pulletter, a dealer in fowls, < poulet, a 
fallet, fowl: see poult, pullet.] Same as poul- 


B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 


Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, T. 11). of poultry and the he bree 
Poulters’ measuret, 2 kind of verse combining lines of 


The commonest sort of verse which we vse now adayes fOr grain the e 


8), m Ls A 
pounce? (pouns) gmit, Sahni 
er 


pumice: see pumi 
powdered sepia- 


ollection, Haridwar 


2 
2. a number of Spe 
z pstinguisheq RoS ieks 
ularly, chickens d resets 
The fat Cook — o; ae 
—stood at the side. loon Ply 
poultry, Which a coun ; 


- poultry-farm msr. 
poultry are aad, tris | 
establishment for | 


eggs. 


poultry-feeder 


aesan ine, poul- 3 z verse of twelue and fourtene sillables xt 
layne, polayn, polan, poleyn, «OF, poulaine, p (viz, the long verse of twelue an ne sillables) 1 extends below 
itis) tau poulaine, old fashioned Sane, know not certainly howe, ya RE yars shoni a fowls, and Mike oi i 
i rerthwart that it doth consist of Poulter’s measure, which giueth i ecg > drosh oras ng- 
held on the fect by orenik SA a ee also. xi, for a dozen and xiiij. for another. 4 the tr ough as fast as an grain to 
the instup, which otherwise were all open; also, Gascoigne, Steele Glas, ete. (ed. Arber), p. 39. — n épinett avis 
those that had a fashion of long hooks sticking C, OF gay 


Yard ori 
s Re T in. 
es commonly Gee Pull 
x cted with 
i 


A yt rd), nm A 
: Y, me i i 
ings and appliance ro iiig Rete 
such a yard. 
poun!t, 2. An obsol 
i Solete forn 9 
poun“, n. An obsolete varianta pona 
cer, ADE OL pawn®, Chay 
pounaget, n. An obs : 
olete for 
i : : orm of pann 
R Ta 0.3 pret. and pp. poet 
ponn J. [ ME. pounsen, a var of ed, Por, 
pune à, pierce (see punch): in part Panchen, 
E b z oi Pownsonen, punch: see DUN 1 
ride on l. To punch; prick; Perforate: m v, 
Hal sin; specifically, to ornament by perea 
Ing or cutting; ornament with holes, e n 
eyelet-holes, ee) 


A shorte coate garded and pounced after t 


fashion. he galliande 


a aii Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 3, 
iey make holes in their faces, and, foorthwith sn- ke 
lynge a pouder theron, they moi e the eae 
with a certeyne blacke or redde inise, ra 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed 
[Arber, p. 182), 
the women with an Tron pounce and race their bodies, 
] thighes, and armes, in curious knots and portraitures 
of Towles, fishes, beasts, and rub a painting into thes e, 
which will neuer out, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 763 
2t. To cut, as glass or metal; ornament by cut- 
ting. 
Item, ij. ewers, gilt, pounsed with floures and braunches, 
weiyng xxxix. unces. Paston Letters, 1. 403. 
Punzonare, . . . to pounce, or work pouncing mie 
Flo 


lorio. 
A pounced decanter would be what we now term a cut 
decanter. Halliwell, 


3. To seize with the pounces; strike suddenly 
with the claws or talons. 

As if an eagle flew aloft, andiihen ih ae 

AB EAr engin RM ont E O 

Stoop’d from its highest is ne tk i 8% 

ki i ‘ felt hat). 

4. In hat-making, to raise a nap on (a felt bat) 
See pouncing-machine. Bani, 
; IL. iran To fall on and seize ma 
pounces or talons;, dart or dash uponidenly: 
bird of prey upon its victim; seize 8 


vit e upon. 
used with on or u Scott, Rokeby, li 


t sail down from H 


iv. 


i t 

rime being meant, not Cont ? punce 
The means Co enim eae yon a TE t 
Though circumstance ry ing, Sting and Book, 1 * 


1 v; in pau 
< pounce}, t DR ‘ 


~ A h Ph $ z 
oung man carried his poulticed ear and picturesque scars. pounce? (pouns), 1 sont: see POW t amp. 


prob. an abbr. of poun nas 


puncht,n.J 1t. A pune 


r varee) 
a p money with, p 147. (ware 
A pounce to print the MOT as, Di ier oth pounced 


inted graver-— 2t 
2 . Asharp-pointe “holes: z 
a worked with eyelet ho uneei g ni erel ii. 


atrimony UPON E cece r 
e spendeth his patr; Against s claw 
One Pe Fook of Homilies, ird of prey? the 


h or punch 


4, A claw or E 

or paw of any & He did fy her PO nsed hiw, 
tit iink mee? AS, jv. 
To mine ae d her away nso, 
And ravi B. Jo ad 
rauit 0 VIE 
Je in close pu verle js p” 
ats saw OM pis poUrces Be ws of Da 
judg’d b. : 

A lion may be JUTE et, ADP. o = PP in 

Bo CB. pore mer eh a8 


= Pg. pomes = i En 


one or pow: 


pounce 
. sy rewriting over era- 
IOLO WLAS n a nA 
on Don Pas an antacid; also, a 
medich "a the preparation of 


apei: h, dissolved in spirits 
asa varnish, dissolved in spirits 
“el” ny is used a used, under the name of pounce, 
A ndare powder IS voce after erasure, 2 

Ne a surface pict. Commerce, p. 1210. 


pi 
aper 2 
yen ing pape : na 
ager eciall the gum of the juni- 
aig s a 
yder Cue a finely P 
pag of some open stuf, and 
roiderers to transfer their pat- 


‘meCulloch, 
ulverized state, or 
due A 
pelf Posed i2 iced ina design to trans- 
by fresco-painte: and some- 


ially, 
pipe-cla ” darkened by char- 
underneath. This kind 


a 
£ 


y eli 
ias wd 


raver asa medicine or cosmetic. 
f 


ey used REE 
a oe js made pounces for sicke men, to 
percol is 


restore (MOM ssengers’ Dialogues. (Vares.) 

Tea “4 . pret, and pp. pounced, 

{< pounco?, Ml d ‘To sprinkle 

ce; powder.—2. To trace by 

through holes pricked in the 

ribbing Pr pattern: as, tO, a design. 
cist 3, To imprint 


a 


arm for rubbing down the outside of a 
a ter amie stone, sand paper, or emery 
pt with a piee J. Thomson, Mat-making, p. 
ouns’bag), n. A bag of unsized 
pun filled with pulverized charcoal, black or 
P salk plack-lead, or pounce of any other 
$ isod to transfer a design from one surface 
M ther by dusting through holes pierced 
iar the lines of the design to be reproduced. 
sqnce-boX (powns’ boks), n. A small box with 
perforated lid, used for spri nkling pounce on 
apen, ov for holding perfume for smelling. The 
iem whs retained in use for the powder-box used on the 
writing table, whether holding pounce or black sand, un- 
uthe general disappearance in England and America of 
theobject itself when supplanted by blot Hine Dee ahont 
te middle of the nineteenth century. Also pouncet-Lox, 
pounced! (pounst), a. [< ME. pounsed; pp. of 
anel, v.] 1. Ornamented with holes or in- 
Jonee, f 
dentations upon the surface, or with eut-work; 
prorated. 
Poursed (var, pounsoned| and dagged clothyng. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Holinshed. 


Gilt bowls pounced and pierced. 
2, Powdered; mealy. 


Where rich carnations, pinks with purple 
Tolips tall-stemm’d, and pounced auriculas 
Crabbe, Works, I. 41 
pared work, ornament made by means of a small 
rea pune and a hammer, The punch was some- 
7a aes at the end into a circle, triangle, or other 
ee c every blow marked upon the metal, This was 
ira of decoration in the fourteenth century, 
thineled or ute and sometimes used for the borders of 
Hatea ot Rk a bossed articles, as is seen in the sepulchral 
nce anes TL and his queen at Westminster. 
| Finish pounst), a. [< pouncel, n., 3, + -ed?.] 
ith pounces or talons. 


hished w: 

86 g 

War haggard Hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
n, and well wing’d to fly. 


Poure'd to faster 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1117 

Tra from the summit of a craggy cliff : 

Strong Rotts draws his vigorous young 
cepa ed. Thomson, Spring. 
tating. apon (pouns’pa”pér), n. A kind of 

Manogrt (Pot Used in pouncing. 

Raglan a y sér), n. In the medieval church 
R n the thn Se or silver thumb-stall placed 
tha nb of a bishop's right hand after 


een A 2 
‘a of naa in chrism or holy oil, used 
mt to avoid corer, the hallowed oils and in 
pa shed hi ature his vestments until he 
i Ho lunesta S Also poncer, ponser, 

h 7 

l = Dame as 1 

| a, aking pouncel, 2, 
Mee 0x e ee: that ravers vse. Florio, 1611. 

telor, un’ set-boks), n. Same as 


Was 
Ao telet mie pa liko a ml illiner, 
iicet] er and hi 
He Save ied Which ever Aan ponot 


5 nose, 

ee Moa Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 38. 
nei 

ralvis, tr), n. The arar-tree, Cal- 
Oun’ . ; 
act ore n. [Verbal n. of pounce}, 
ing foe suching holes in or per- 
K ment: same as pink- 
xX ornamental effect pro- 


[< ME. pounsyng; 
1. The operation of 
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transferring the outline of a design from one 
surface to another, as from a cartoon to a wall 
or from a sheet of paper to a canvas or a piece 
of muslin, by perforating the surface on whi 
the drawing has been made with small holes 
along the outlines, then laying it on the surface 
intended to receive the transfer and dusting 
over it with a pounce-bag, thus leaving a dotted 
repetition of the design. This may be fixed 
with a soft lead-pencil or a reed pen.—2. A 
pattern so produced.— 3}. Same as pounce, 3. 


» 9 What can you do now, 
With all your paintings and your pouncinge, lady? 

d Beau. and FL, Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 
pouncing-machine (poun’sing-ma-shén’), n. 
In kat-making, a machine for raising a nap upon 
felt hats by a grinding action. The hat-body is ro- 
n against a revolving cylinder of sandpaper, which 

shaves on loose fibers and gives the proper surface. 

pound (pound), n. [< ME, pound, pownd, pund, 
< AS. pund, a pound (weight), a pound (money), 
a pint, = OS. punt = OF ries. pund, pond = D. 
pond = MLG. punt =0HG. phunt, MHG. phunt, 
pfunt, G. pfund = Teel, Sw. Dan. pund = Goth. 
pund, a pound, < L. pondo, a pound, short for 
pondo libra, a pound by weight: libra, pound 
(see libra); pondo, by weight, heteroclitical abl. 
of pondus (ponder-), a weight, the weight of a 
pound, weight, heaviness, < pendere, weigh, pen- 
dére, hang: see pendent. Cf. ponder, ponderous, 
ete. Pound, as used in comp. in designating 
the sizes of nails, has suffered alteration to 
penny: see penny.) 1. A fundamental unit of 
weight or mass. In the English system, both in the 
more antiquated form retained in the United States and 
under the improvements established by the British gov- 
ernment, two pounds are used —the pound avoirdupois (di- 
vided into 16 ounces) for all ordinary commodities, and 
the troy pound (divided into 12 ounces) for bullion, and 
in the United States for a few other purposes. But, while 
troy ounces and their subdivisions are often used, the 
lf is hardly employed. In Great Britain and its 
1 original standard w: 
been the imperial pound avoirdupois, which is a eylindri- 
cal mass of platinum, having a groove round it near the 
top, and marked P. S. 1844 Ub, The letters P. S. stand for 
“Parliamentary Standard.” The so-called ‘commercial 
pound” is only an ideal brass pound to be weighed in air. 
‘The troy pound in Great Britain is defined as 5,760 grains 
of which the avoirdupois pound contains 7,000. From 
1524 to 1856 the only legal original standard weight in 
€ t Britain was a troy pound constructed in 1758 and 
denominated the imperial standard troy pound; and the 
avoirdupois pound was defined as 7,000 grains of which 
the troy pound contained 5,760. The present imperial 
pound avoirdupois probably does not differ by grain 
trom the previous avoirdupois pound. Betori 4 the 
legal standards had been certain weights, both troy and 
avoirdupois, constructed under Queen Elizabeth in 1538. 
These standards had not been very accurately constructed, 
and became worn by continual use; but it is probable 
that the avoirdupois pound had been equal to 7,002 of our 
present grains, of which the troy pound may have con- 
tained 5,759. The two pounds were not supposed to be 
commensurable. The Elizabethan avoirdupois pound re- 
mains, in theory, the legal avoirdupois pound in the Unit- 
ed States: but of late years the practice has been to copy 
the British imperial pound avoirdupois. _ Congress has 
made a certain pound-weight kept in Philadelphia the 
troy pound of the United States; but this is a hollow 
weight (and therefore of an inferior character, and such 
as no European nation would be content to take for a 
prototype), and consequently, its buoyancy is uncertain, 
and its mass cannot be ascertained with great accuracy. 
Practically, the British troy pound is copied. The pound 
avoirdupois was made a standard by Edward II., accord- 
From his 56-pound weight Eliza- 
although teen nag 

cen made in 1497, direct copies from which still exis! 
p z pound of the city of Troyes, where 


say 
abolition of the assize Or rene 
that purpose was one OF s, 15, 1 
old eral weight of England. ‘The monetary pound 
which the troy pound displaced had been used from Saxon 


vas divided into 12 ounces or 20 shillings. Contem- 
andaneously with it there existed a merchants pound cons 
taining 15 of the same ounces, making 6775 grains. T e 
avoirdupois and troy pounds are respectively about 453.6 
and 37. gratis. Other pounds have been in use in Eng- 
land. An act oe a 

d for weighin 
Pariation of the ancient Roman pound. The Tamata 
Jersey and Guernsey was the French h paaa de mane 
Scottish Troyes or tron pound varied at ifferen $i 


it w: 2 being identical with 
put latterly it was about 492 grams, being {dere and 
the Dutch pound. Local pounds of li, se) a 


system, RUG 
E 08 
aes “the principal types were as follows. GER 
ounds, of values cle avout ae [contain 
ing 16 ounces oi about ear ah Ae 


saw pound of $78.8 gram aA Gace af 
grams. The latest Polish poun: grams. 
D The pounds of High Languedoc and the Bea 
sounds of Provence, of values clustering al at ae 
d of Salon of 876.6 to that of Embrun 
that oe Ain Gee 
Tam: 
O were di so the chocol; 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul | 


= 


pound 


pound of Vienna had 2 loth, weighing 490 
ain silk-pon nda were divided into re ones Une then 
were of greater weight, ‘This was the case with the ordi- 
nary pound of Geneva of 454.9 grama, which was equal to 
the silk-ponnd of Lyons. The silk-pound of Patras in the 
Morea had also 15 ounces, but its value amounted to 480 
grams. The 15-ounce merchants’ pound of England of 407 
grams had ounces of the same valne as the old 12-onnee 
moneyers’ pound of the Saxons. (3) Baltic pounds, of val- 
ing about 422 grams (making the ounce abont 
from the Russian pound of 499.5174 grams to 
pound of 485.4 grams, The Swedish pound 
5 425,04 grams, (4) The Italian pounds, of values clus- 
tering about grams (having 12 ounces of abont 27 grams 
each), the jority between 00 and 350 grams. The 

following amples: 


light pound ... 


in Dalmatia......... 
eavy pound... siosan raa 


8 grams, but according to 
e were, however, anciently 


pounds, ra 
man light-w 
468.5 grams. he Saxon moneyers’ pound comes into this 
gory, being 350 grams, or 467 grams for 16 ounces, The 
avoirdupois pound of 453.6 grams is either a very light 
Spanish pound or & very heavy Provençal pound, ‘The 
German pounds are divided not into 16 ounces but inta 
32 loth. Some of the Spanish pounds contain only 12 
ounces, the ounce retaining the same value. The follow- 
ing are examples: 


Grams. 
Portugal... 
Spain. 
Liege. 


467.09 
70.17 
Prussia . 


Wiirtemberg . 
Frankfort 


(6) The German 12-ounce medicinal pounds, of values 
clustering about 358 grams (the ounce about 30), and most- 
ly between 357 and 260. The Nuremberg pound, 357.554 
grams, had much currency in different parts of Germany, 
(7) The heayy-weight pounds of France and Germany, of 
values clustering about 490 grams (making the ounce al out 
20] grams), being mostly included between 452) and 495% 
grams. But there were a few half-heavy pounds between 
the heavy and the light, having ounces of 29) grams, 
‘There were also a few extra-heavy, having ounces of 31} 
grams, The following are German examples: 
Grams. 
Nuremberg, goldsmiths’ (half-heavy) 4 
Hamburg 5 2 


Dutch troy 
Bremen . 
Denmark -. 
Nuremberg, ). 510,22 


But the most important pound of this class was the French 
mark-weight pound, of 159.50585 grams. This unit was so 
called because it had double the mass of a certain nest of 
weights, called a mark, which had been preserved in the 
Paris mint with scrupulous care from time immemorial. 
There is evidence that Charlemagne, under whom Western 
medieval coinage commenced, used a 12-onnce mnd, the 
livre esterlin, whose ounces agreed with those o! the Paris 
mark. It is said that Haroun al Raschid sent a standard 
pound to Charlemagne, and it has commonly been inferred 
that the livre esterlin was conformed to that, especially 
as Queipo found an authentic rotl of the same weight. 
Rotls, however, are of almost all weights, and there is no 
sufficient evidence of what one Haroun would have sent; 
besides, the fact that he sent a weight to Charlemagne af- 
fords no reason for thinking that Charlemagne wonld 
adopt it. We know that Dagobert, 150 years before, had 
kept a standard of weight in his palace, and it is quite 
likely that Charlemagne continued the use of that. Tn- 
deed, he had neither motive nor power to change the 
customary weight. such changes being effected on 
changes in the course of commerce or by the hands of 
strong governments. (8) The South German pounds, of 
values clustering about 5¢0 grams (making the ounce about 
35] grams), from that of Fiume, in Croatia, of 558.7 to that 
of Münster of 576.4 grams. The Bavarian and Vienna com- 
mercial pounds were, by law, 560 grama. Besides the 
pounds above mentioned, there were some containing 
more than 16 ounces. The heavy pounds ot alone 


mer, (extra he 


grams), Zürich (528.6), and Geneva (550.6) had 
There is said to have been a Dearg pone’ (575 2 


the Swiss canton of Schaffhausen, having 20 ounces. 
commercial pound of the Asturias, equal to 690. 
seems to have been divided into 24 ounces, 
und of Milan of 763.13 grams had 23 
o (815.2 grams) 30 ounces, and 
Valencia (1069 grams) 36 ounces. See mark2, 


2. A money of account, consis! 
lings, or 240 ponca originally equ 


ound weight of silver (or of 
Cae deena ae 
t sterling. The poun 
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it also was divided into 20 (rare), p 


d had peated blows; pommel. 
On the left the Mediterranean was pounding the sand 


A m the south, and a good surf was on, 
ayen C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 60. 
2}, To inflict; strike: as, to pound blows. 


An hundred knights had him enclosed round, . . . 
All which at once huge strokes on him did pound, 
In hope to take him prisoner. 


.00. These mo alt 
‘from Joval use on the adop! 
a oye by the United States. 
8}. A balance. 


vi d . 
al no change hath yet Deene found; 
anw rhouldst weigh them new in pound, 


We are not sure they would so ine aS “Vo il. 30. 


Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 31, 
3. To pulverize; break into fine pieces by strik- 
ing with a heavy instrument; crush; reduce to 
powder. 

Which (after) th’ Indians parch, and pun, and knead, 


neer, I 


Ten-pound Act, statutes of the colony 


‘Five-pound A Gi) giving to justices of the peace 


ol ork (1759, 17 o ae 

fnd ther loca m Prana Jurisdiolion et ct nd for And thereof make them a most holes mM bread. x 
volvin not mon N e TOLT DrO POr applied in Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
pound, in Saini in reserving, to ingredients which Oh, brauely said, Ned Spicing! the honestest lad that 
cookery, erecta weights. —Ten-pound Act. See Fire- euer pound spice in a mortar. es 

are taken Paya kish pound. See lira], 2. Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 10). 


I care not, though, like Anacharsis, I were pounded to 
death in a mortar, Webster, White Devil, v. 1, 
II. intrans. 1. To strike repeated blows; 
hammer continuously. 
I found, all our guns pounding at the Martinière, 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, xviii. 
2. To walk with heavy steps; plod laboriously 
or heavily. 
What you don’t know about cross-country riding in these 
arts that horse does, ... for he’s pounded up and down 
if across this Territory for the eke Conon ae 
out) dan, shut up, i N h Y, X2 + 900. 
OH ef. pond}, a doublet of pound?.] ound? (pound), n. [< pound3,v.] A blow; a 
4. An inclosure, maintained by authority, for “forcible thrust given to an object, thus gener- 
‘confining cattle or other beasts when ‘taken ally oecasioning a noise or report; also, the 
ern or going at large in violation of sound thus produced. 
Jaw;a pinfold. Pounds were also used for the poundage! (poun’daj), n. [Also pondage; < 
deposit of goods seized by distress. ME. *poundage (= ML. pondagium); < pound}, 
Pro. You are astray, twere best pound you. n, + -age.] 1. A certain sum or rate per 
Eire AA pag than a pound shall serve me for pound sterling; ates auty, or deduction of 
earryin can —a pinfold. so much per pound; specifically, in Lng. hist., 
e ooon ko: X mean A iis. aduty of 12d. in the pound on exported or im- 
Some captured creature in a pound, ported merchandise. See tonnage and pound- 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress. age (under tonnage), and subsidy. 
Poundage, . . . an allowance or abatement of twelve 


Browning, Sordello. 
There is no moreancient institutioninthecountrythan Pence in the Pound, upon the receipt of a Summ of 
Money; Also a Duty granted to the Queen of 12 Pence 


the Village Pound. It is farolder than the King’s Bench, 
for every 20 Shillings Value of all Goods exported or im- 


‘and probably older than the kingdom. 
- Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 263. ported, except such as pay Tunnage, Bullion, and a few 
others. E. Phillips, 1706. 


2+. A pond.—3. In a canal, the level portion 
Ws There were considerable additions made to it last year: 


ae 7 -net; al . 4 
x Det ound. et; also, the ruins of a priory, which, however, make a tenant’s 


etween two locks.—4, A 
either one, inner or outer, of the compartments honse, that pays me tolerable poundage. 
Shenstone, Letters, Ixxi. 


‘such a net, or the inclosure of a gang of nets 

which the fish are finally entrapped. See Poundage was a duty imposed ad valorem, at the rate 

under pound-net. of 12d. in the pound, on all other merchandise whatsoever. 

‘We concluded the day by accompanying the fisherman Blackstone, Com., I. viii. 
2. In law, an allowance to a sherif? or similar 


and a neighbor as they went to “lift” their pounds, 
officer, computed by a percentage on the value 
of property seized by him or the amount of 
the judgment or process satisfied, as a compen- 
sation for bis service. > 
Poundage also signifies a fee paid to an officer of a 
court for his services, e. g. to a sherifi’s officer, who is 
entitled by 28 Eliz. c. 4 to a poundage of a shilling in the 
pound on an execution up to £100, and sixpence in the 
pound above that sum. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 443. 
3. Insalt-manuf., the number of pounds of salt 
contained in one cubic foot of brine. 
poundage! (poun’daj), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
poundaged, ppr. poundaging. [< poundage}, 
2.) To assess or rate by poundage; collect as 
poundage. 
The custom-house of certain Publicans that have the 
tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n truth. 
Milton, Areopagitica. 
poundage? (poun’daj), n. [< pound? + -age.] 
1, The ontnemient of pees a pound.—2. 
A charge levied upon the owners of impounded 
cattle, both as a fine for trespass and to defray 
the cost of caring for the animals. 
Poundage, . . . the fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 
seamen E. Phillips, ni 
olly I've known eve: t; she has 
brought in the strays, Rea wae ropi, she has 
: saved Uncle Ket. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
poundal (poun’dal), n, [< pound’ + -al.] A 
Bites by Prof. James Thomson for the 
British kinetic unit of foree—the force which, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
pound, gives it avelocity of 
9 poundals (g being the acceleration of gravity 
$ en place) are equal to the action of 
upon (that is, to the weight of) one 
one poundal = 13,825 dynes. 
pound’bot), n. A fishing-boat used 


Bond (ound), vt. [<pound}, n. 


i e et connecting 
nner pound.— Pound overt, an open pound— 
tis oeral] or perhaps one accesible to the 

of eee or cattle—as distinguished from a pound 


. which signifies any enclosure) is either 
that is, open overhead ; or pound-covert, that 
ie Blackstone, Com., TTT. i. 


he fish ; 
to pound, to go to prišon ; be im- 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 
y 


ound. Cf. punt.) I. trans. 1. To heat; 
strike as with a heavy instrument and with re- 


ind the clam-shells, for the wind had been blowing some , 


one foot persecond: P 


o ly 
Poad cale (pound’kak 
so ni pecause its Pringi o ich swen 
measured by the pound. c Palin e i 
pounder! (youn dey n. =a 
Weighing a Specified nt 
$ see x 

arg Position, with a Lumera]. | 
"specified a gun that dischare ct 
firing Dalle oS t: thus, a 64-pom et aissile of 

mg balls weighing cach 64 orisa 

; T here was the story of Dı eae 

earded Dutchman, w] ee Ma 
with an old iron nine-no 
that his gun Durst 


i, ; 
oS thing op 


Eo 


number of pounds 

ds ster 
the Reform K phe 
in Great Britain to thos 
1 a hose paying 
yearly rent (£10) entitling ng 
elections in cities and b 


Ccificq 


e s, ¢ oroughs, entary 
St. A kind of pear, supposed to weigh p 
Alcinoiis’ orchard various apples bas ee 


Unlike are bergam ` 
Dryden, eat udtr pears, + 
pounder? (poun'dèr),n. [< pound? R l 
pinder.] A pound-keeper, nda Eol, 
pounder? (pounder), n. [< ponda + -crl 
One who pounds.—2, An instrument fi nla 
ing > = or pound. 
poraa in ea ke 
ound ; 
of pinfold. 1d), n. An obsolete form 
Fro the poukes poundfalde no maynprise may ous feech 
Piers Plowman (C) xix, PA 
pound-foolish (pound’föl'ish), a. Neglecting 
the care of large sums or concerns in attending 
to little ones: used only in the phrase penny. 
wise and pound-foolish. See penny-wise, 
pounding (poun‘ding), n. In coining, the pro- 
cess of testing repeatedly the weight of a given 
number of blanks punched from a sheet of gol 
or silver, 
pounding-barrel (poun’ding-bar’el), n. A bar- 
rel to hold clothes which are pounded in hot 
water with a heavy pestle or pounder to clean 
them. HM. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 340. _ b 
pounding-machine (poun’ding-ma-shén jji r 
A stamping-mill; specifically, a powder-mill. 
E. H. Knight. l 
pound-keever (pound’ké/pér), n. One who hss 
the care of a pound. 
poundman (pound’man), 2.5 
(men). A fisherman employed 
pound-fishing; a pound-fisherman; 


poundmaster (pound’mis’tér), 7. 


keeper. A 
} D dmele 
poundmealt, adv. [ME. a ay 
+ -meal as in dropmedl, pre ) 
the pound. sie 
undmele t ig 
Pardoners . . . gaf pardun ti po peal (A) Be 
shing, & 
pound-net (pound’net), n. In 0, in the 
of weir; a wall-net Duh Wee 
cut), a leader (a), P : 
pocket, bowl, or, pour b) 
‘The leader is an uprig i’ ne tothe 


i ed in a straigh i 
extene the fish into the mow 


pl. poundmen 
1 in weir- or 


A pomd: 


« pool 


the heart. 
the extremity 0! 
fish into another ì 
bowl or pound, with a i 
ting, where they tity const: 
moved for market. aD nent the 


ing along the shore, e wing 0 


i H it 

land, and, meeting © ction to 
flow the obs to got 

pound, fo! y, in or Ler ire trap 


outer extremity, 
around it, and thus ono 5 The 
from which there 18 ges a thousnn 


wings are in Many 
i h. 5. LA 
A ate (pound’rat) , Tiei 
ae or paymen at a 

proportion pe 


pounds. 


drel 
vies o measures « « + OF false 
Iles, OF false ellen yerdes, 


slond woll. 
reata (E. E. T. 8.) P- 22, 


(Appar: a particu- 
The head. 

ydrels, 

their poundrels. 

(Halliwell.) 

A scoop-net 

md. 


parish Pr 


„ay these scour 


A piece of 
ine how much 


Ua PE Mom r AA 


ba 


give another an adequate 
veight. hy 
welt Lackstone, Com., I. vii. 
rt Same as Hercu- 
a/wért), n. pamo i 
piwo T see, under Hercules). 
pigeat Y Sra nounced, 
iddle Eng 


© colli, “ 

| onset n AM 
a sonen (in verbal n. and 
1,v.] Same as 


‘words only 
vb a pound- 


lish form of pun- 


nor} Ue 

pn punson},; N- 

j)! 

pone a 

on- 5 

pao soft elay un 

Ko nder-clay 8 
ng 


ME.: 


p OUN. 
par Cf. pounce 
n. In coal-mines, a 
derlying the coal-seam. Also 
cat, pavement, floor, ov thill 
districts in England. 
see pounson!, v.] Same 


oun” son); 


wnsoned, also pounsed) 
Chaucer, Parson’s ‘Tale. 
D ha . pounsonl 
i ıı [ME., verbal n. of pounson}, 
soningt, 7 
Punching. 
pounsonynge 
jot chi 


b, 
gomuche 
sho pounsy ny. 


(var, pownsenynge, pownsonynge, 


e] to maken holes. 
e Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


„i [A 


Otbras they bron: 
Ot horn, of boon, 


popeth n. [< OF. “poupe, CL. Pupa, a doll, 
pippet: see pupa.] A puppet. Palsgrave. 
papetont (ps’pe-ton), n. [< OF. “poupeton. 
dm. of poupette, a puppet: see puppet.) Lok 
litle baby; a puppet; a doll. Palsgrave.—2. 
A stew consisting of cither meat or fish, or of 
bth; a ragout. 

Popeton,.. . a Mess made in a Stew-pan, as it were a 
he, with thin slices of Bacon laid underneath. 

E. Phillips, 1706. 
pour! (por), v. [Barly mod. E. also poure, 
Pere, power; < ME. pouren, powren, poweren, 
Joren, pour; perhaps < W. bwrw, east, throw, 
hin (hero gwlaw, ‘east rain,’ rain, bwrw dagrau, 
os bwrw cira, ‘east snow,’ snow); ef. 
im” purr, push, thrust, drive, urge. _ Cf. D. 
face: purren, stir: see porel.] T. trans. 
atl at to flow or stream, as a liquid or 
Tato ie A ea cither out of a vessel or 
twin i ischarge in a stream: as, to pour 

Me; to pour in salt or sand. 
“ay-ale and podyng-ale hue pourede to-geders. 
lisa figure i Piers Plowman (C), vii. 226. 
Yea intoa Bieter that drink, being poured out of 
, by filling the one doth empty the other. 
Orontes is a Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 46. 


B fne ariseth in Cælesyria, and . . . 
o the lappe of Neptune. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 83. 
*yche's eg pour'd this loud Cry 
The raise : '. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 113. 
The Joy of lite ed Well-girt maidens poured 

S a gon out the jars long stored 


Deep th th t 


ao Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 293. 
ee aoe: or fall in a succession of 


rain 
was ? ` 
Powred downe i great 


This day wi 
y Will your down, 
re nghi, no drizzling shower, 
n of arrows parni with fire. 
d fo alton, P. L., vi. 544. 
86 rth as in Pi o 4A 
Sand forth; a stream; discharge; 
ordy, h in profusion or as in a flood, 


dan 
i 
CEW likewyse, cap. 9, 
Beg! Doureg 
X outa Prayer whe: 


DN a PE 


River which 
Pureth himselte iat 
Mea 

i a While, Syneidesis 


deale of water. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 3. 


T 
ON Sen 


> powere forth his herte 
oye, Expos. of Daniel iv. 
n thy chastening was upon 
Isa. xxvi. 16. 

my fury upon thee. 
Ezek. vii. 8. 


OET 
AN Shortly Pour ont 


loins, to pass 
Milton, P. L., i. 352. 
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r sweets profusely pours, 
mell'd ground with various flowers. 
Gay, The Fan, i 
gth to some Immortal song, 
h's name, and pours his praise along. 
een i Cowper, Conversation, 1. 993. 
Over the waving grass-fields of Ju i 
with joy, pours his bubbling Jasht pis SOE 
z G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. 14. 
Tence—4. To shed; expend: as, t 
shed xpend: as, to pour o 
one’s blood. SS PRA dis 
Four sprightly coursers with a dead] OA 
$ coursers an 
Pour forth their lives, and on the ayer thrown. 
mae Pope, Niad, xxiii, 200, 
e Babylonian, Assyrian, Medean, Persian mor shi 
must have poured out seas of blood in their Aer 
. Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 
o pour oil on the fire, See fire.— T 
the hands. See hand. j ee 
TI. intrans. 1. To flow; issue forth in a 
stream: as, the water poured over the rocks. 
Through the fair scene roll slow the ling’ring streams, 
Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 213. 
The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 
: From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 
. To fall, as a torrent of rain; rain hard. 
In such a night 
To shut me out! Pour on; I will endure. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 18, 
May he who gives the rain to pour... 
Protect thee frae the driving shower! 
Burne, On the Birth of a Posthumous Child. 


3. To rush on as in a stream; come forth in 
great numbers. 

_Anation of barbarians pours down on a rich and unwar- 
like empire. Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State, 


Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


The slaves poured into the Roman provinces of the East 
in nearly the same character in which the Teutons poured 
into the Roman provinces of the West. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 431. 
4, To spread; become diffused. 

The universal calm of southern seas poured from the 
bosom of the ship over the quiet, decaying old northern 
port. G. W. Curtis, Prue and I, p. 67. 


pour! (por), n. [< pourl, v.] 1. Continuous 
motion as of a stream; flow. 

The author's striking experiment of comparing solar ra- 
diation directly with the pour of molten steel from a Bes- 
semer converter. Science, XI. 143. 
2. A heavy fall of rain; a downpour. 

He mounted his horse, and rode home ten miles ina 
pour of rain. Miss Ferrier, Destiny, xx. (Davies.) 

pour? v. i A Middle English form of pore}. 
pour}, n. A Middle English form of powert. 
pouriti, a. A Middle English form of poor. 
pourboire (pér-bwor’), n. [F., < pour, for, + 
boire, drink, ¢ L. bibere, drink: see bib}.] Drink- 
money; adouceur; a “tip.” Policy of pourboire, 


in international political transactions, the practice of giv- 
ing equivalents or returns for particular courses of govern- 
mental action. 

In 1866— for the 
although the name had not, I thi 
asked at Paris whether she was 
in the war, as b 
promise, that Veni 


Here nature all he 
And paints th’ ena 


Tun’d at len 
It sounds Jehova 


p 
p! 


licy of pourboire was known then, 
it, T think, been invented —Italy 


ce was to be the price of her alliance. 


Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLI. 2. poursuivanti, 7. An obsolete form of pursui- 
4 Engli vant. 

pourchacen v.t A Middle English form of pourtraictt, v. t. Same as Die j 
penrchast, n. A Middle English form of pur- youre v. A Middle English form of por- 
EEG, A Middle English form of pow, poor, pour roar n. A Middle English form of por- 
aa (por’ér), m. One who or-that which pourtraituret, n. An obsolete form of portrait- 
ourfillt v. t. An obsolete form of purfle. i pourrai t 3 E E form of DOES, 
pourget, v, An obsolete form ofp pL STN vOUrveyallce, ve See purveyance, 7 
pourie (pé'ri), m. [< pouri + dim. deJ 1. Bout, n A Middle English form of pulse}. 


small quantity of any liquid.—2. 


holding beer or 0 liquids, 
pouring; & pitcher, as distinguished fr 
a decanter; a cream-jug. Jamieson. 
pouring-gate (por’ing-gat), n. In foun 
1 5 SY 
eaten n. An obsolete form of periwin 
kle. Palsgrave. 
pourlicht, adv. 
pourlieut, 7. 
pourparler (p 
parley, < OF. 
conten, paDS Y 
arler, speak: 
ERR of a more or 1 
a consultation preliminary 


tiation. 


An obsolete form of poorly. 
‘An obsolete form of purlieu. 
ör pira), n. 
ourparler, porp' 
P < oe (< L. pro-), before, 
see parle, v.] 


tive pourparlerz on a life-com 
corner cupboard, 


pourpoint (pér’point), 


to join Austria or Prussia 
oth of them had made to her the same 


ther liquids, with a spout for 
omamug: 
[Scotch.]} 
ding. See 


[F., a conference, 


arler, purparter; 


A preliminary 
ess informal nature; 
to subsequent nego- 


pousse-café 


A young man and maid, who were blushing over tenta- 
nionship, sat beneath the 
T. Hardy, The Three Strangers. 
ourpartyi, n. See perparty: 
ourpoint (pör'point), n. [< F. pourpoint (OF. 
pourpoint, purpoint, > ME. purpéyntej = Pr. per- 
pong, perpoing, perponh = Sp. perpunte = Pg. 
perpoente, < ML, perpunctum, a quilted gar- 
ment, prop. neut. pp. of LL. perpungere, pierce 
through, < L. per, through, + pungere, pierce: 
see pungent, pointl.| 1. A stuffed and quilted 
garment, as a military coat of fence, stuffed 
like the gambeson. 
The knight wears a studded pourpoint, 
J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, IT, 2%. 
2. A close-fitting garment worn by men in the 
fourteenth century and - 
later, as distinguished 
from the doublet, which 
superseded ift. Repre- 
sentations of it show a 
smoothly drawn garment, 
without wrinkles or folds, 
Item, j. coveryng of whyte 
lynen ciothe. Item, j. pur- 
poynt. 
Paston Lettera, J. 452, 
The slashed velvets, the 
ruffs, the jeweled purpointa 
of the courtiers around, 
Green, Short History of the 
{English People, p. 359. 


v. t. [< pourpoint, n.] 
To stuff and quilt, as a 
coat of fence. 


The Jack of Defence... 
appears to have been of four 
kinds: itwas a quilted coat; 
or it was pourpointed of lea- 
ther and canvas in many 
folds; or it was formed of mail; or of small plates like 
the brigandine armour. 

J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, IL 151, 


pron por-pwan-te-ré’), m. 


Pourpoint, 2.—From a contem» 
porary engraving of Henry IL of 
France. 


pourpointerie (F. 

[F.] Quilted wor 
The hood is sometimes shewn as made of a cloth-like 
material (cloth, leather, or pourpointeriz), 
J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, IL 237. 

pourpointing (pér’poin-ting),». [Verbal n. of 
pourpoint, v.) Stuffing and quilting, especially 
of garments of fence, as the gambeson; quilted 
work. Compare gamboised. 

pourpointwiset, adv. [< pourpoint + -wise,] 
By quilting; as if quilted. 

Item, j cover of white clothe, fyne and well-wrought, 

purpeynte wyse. Pastom Letters, 1, 478. 

pourpre;, n. A Middle English form of purple. 

pourpresture, n. See purpresture. > 

pourridié (pé-ré-di-a”), n. [F.,< pourrir, rot, < 
putrere, rot: see putrid.] A comprehensive 
term for certain diseases of the roots of the 
cultivated vine, caused by several fungi, such 
as Agaricus melleus, Dematophora necatriz, D. 
glomerata, Vibrissea hypogæa, ete., and 
quently very destructive to the vineyards of 
southern Europe. The only really efficacious 
remedy is to remove and burn all roots show- 
ing traces of the disease. 


Chaucer. 
pouse, pouss (pous), v. and n. A dialectal 
(Scotch) form of push. 
What tho’ at times, when I grow crouse, 
I gi'e their wames a random pouse. 7 
Burna, To a Tailor. 
pousht, n. An obsolete form of push. poy: 
pousset, n. An obsolete form of pulse?. 
pousse-café (pis‘ka-fa’), n. [F.,< pousser, 
+ café, cofiee.] A drink served after 
dinner, composed of several cordiais 
ally two parts of maraschino and 
chartreuse, absinthe, vermouth, 
tine, with a film of brandy), formi. 
layers in the glass. The n 
to any cordial taken after 


: poussette 
poussette (pi-sct’), v. 
Vitel Sor poussetting. [< F. poussette, push- 

in, pousser, push: see push,] To swing round 

couples, as in a country-danee. 
Came wet-shot alder from the wave; 


Came yews, 2 dismal coterie; 
Each plnek'd his one foot from the grave, 


i; pret. and pp. pous- pout? ( 
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ness or displeasure: as, she has the pouts, 
Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout. Keats, Endymion, ii. 


2. A pouter pigeon. See pouterl, 2. 


[< pout?, tn] 1. A protrusion 
of the lips as in pouting; hence, a fit of sullen- 


Povertet, n. AM; 
. ny 
Poverty poverta dlo 2 
OF. porerte ie 
te, F, pauvreté — r7 
rot od “pa 
Pg. pobreza je relat 
poverty, < pap pet 


P! tting with a sloe-tree. 3 y er. PASES 5 
RENT Tennyson, Amphion. pout? (pout), n. [A reduction of poult. The ie The state or cone See poop per 
oaao (Hb) n, A Seale fom oa oh OaD sime aa ponit. (Prov. Bng and temstanees, Ra, Of sE M 

ustiet, n. [< ME. pouste, powste, post, fowl or bird: same as pouti. rov. Eng. and ~ MMSCANCES + indira, — SUbsigto Pota 

poustt, poustiet, l Seotch.] 3 For pacyence is 4 ligence; Penne wil 

. wi 


poste, also poustce,< OF. poeste, poest, poestre, 
sodas, i, pousté, poestet, podestet, ete., < 
. potesta(t-)s, power: see potestate.] 1, Power; 


might. 
And go I wille my pest proue, 


Fasanello [It.}, a phesant pout. 
Florio, p. 181. (Halliwell) 
As soon’s the cloakin’ [brooding] time is by, 
An’ the wee pouts begin to cry. 
Burns, Epistle to John Rankine. 


‘ AYN for p 
And sobrete swete Urpi Bette y 


ee aa 


By creaturis of kyndis clene. re Ah 
ae ra 2. Figuratively, a young girl; a sweetheart. T It is ane ÎS their po i f 
Richesse hath pouste, Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6484. [Scot ch.] a Iet the wretched heer Fortune f 
The est he put in my porste, The Squire, returning, mist his poute An nee nith hollow eye outlive his we 
And the north anr ne orris), p. 63. ‘And was in unco rage, ye needna doubt. ee of Poverty, Shap inked brey f 
ant ana (hipoma os PATE 08: E (Jamieson.) Bred porter thy father known po Vedr uo a! 
Thou schalt hi a serue, and othir noone, pout? (pout or pot ) v.i. [< pout3,n.] To go Poverty and straits ag Peel É ( 
y Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T. S), p. 43. gunning for young grouse or partridges. Imp. 2. The quality of beir ilton, ps i f 
4 6 ie. z sary 5 ECB emg poor: eo Lee } 
2. Violence; violent attack. Dict. sary or desirable ole Pom} a lac \ 
4 pout! (pout), n. [Prob. < *pout for pote, v.] In ualities, (a) e elements,” S aus Neeg * 
=: its 


Thow hast ben warned ofte 


With poustees of pestilences, with pouerte and with angres. 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 11. 


the poverty of thi 

he Y of the s 
of intellectual or an 
mon or ay 


coal-mining, a tool used for knocking out tim- 
bers in the workings. [North. Eng.] 


In poust}, in one’s power; hence, possible. poutassou (pö-tas'ö), n. A name of the Mi- mentality: € 
Yet it were in poste, he wolde it not haue do for all the cromesistius (or Gadus) poutassou, a fish of the t 
reme of grete Breteigne, for sore he dredde oure lorde. family Gadide. 
Merlin (E, E. T. S.), iii. 610. pouter! (pou’tér), n. [< pout? + -erl.] 1, Landor, Imaginary C i and soi ag 
sta rotor: xo, where; ora, One who or that whicl s. Specifically — eS a sations (Tibulu: 
pou sto (pi std). [Gr. roi orð: zor, where; orë, ne who or that which pouts. Specifically— (2) Lack of richness of tone: thi bullus and Messa 
+ Ist pers, sing. second aor. subj. of ioráva; set, 2. A long-legged breed of domestic pigeons, ‘The peculiar qualit tase thinness (of sound, 7 
pioa stand: seo stand.] A place to stand; a named from their characteristic habit of pout- ®5 Opposed to ri tinas rone commonly termed porrn, 
is of operations, either physical or meta- ing comparatively too strong for tho sop PIST partials ie 
eee According to Diogenes Laertius, Archimedes a Helmholtz, Sensations ot ‘Tone ts i 
said, “Give me where I may stand (ov o7w), and with a 8. Dearth; scantiness: s (trans) Li 
lever I could move the world.” Ta please SS; small allowance, f 
She perhaps might reap the applause of Great, In leek, net ee nd warme if vyne abo l 
Who learns the one pou sto er cealterhaiids vat ieee a of fruite but poteries 
May move the world. Tennyson, Princess, iii. Pallodeus. e and wet ED feconde, ! 
hes 8, Husbondrie (E, E. T. S.) p,3 
pout! (pout), n. [< ME. *poute, < AS. *pitte, in 4+. Poor things: objects or £ i ee 
comp. é@le-piite, eel-pout (see eel-pout); cf. MD. tle value. AN S) On productionsotig í 
puyt, D. puit, a frog; MD. pudde, an ecl-pout; Alack, what pou Í 
ulterior origin unknown.) One of several fishes Heh waas poverty my Mus Veneto ! 
Shak., Sonnets, dli f 


which have swollen or inflated parts. (a) An eel- 
pout. (b) The bib or blens, Gadus pegs the inp ooa: 
more fully called whiting-pout. (c) In the United States, 


LU i F ae . 
5t. The poor; poor people collectively. Com- 
pare the qualit 3 i ali 
are the quality, used for persons of quality, 
I have diuers tymes taken a waye from them their ly- 
cences, of both sortes, wyth such money as they hane 
gathered, and haue confiscated the same to the pouerty 
nigh adioyninge to me, 
Harman, Caveat for Cursetors (187) 
There is no people in the world, as I suppose, that llue 
so miserably as do the pouerty in those parts. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 82. 
Poverty, Want, Indigence, Penury, Destitutioa, 
Need, neediness, necessitousness, rivation, 
rty is a strong word, stronger than being 
tronger, indicating that one has nol 
s of life; indigence is often song 
than want, implying especially, also, the Jack of thes 


at be 's 
things to which one has been used and that eee 
station; penury is poverty that is severo to ik a 
itulion is the state of having absolutely no gil tl 
which one is thrown upon p 


even the nece: 


English Pouter. 


a perism is a poverty by wh 1 word, definite only 
ing, or puffing up the breast, someti aay. charity for support; need is a general WORM None 
5 S 1etimes to sur- p o hs Aari ediate roliet, Non 

in suggesting the necessity on eu property, although 


of these words is limited to the y: 
that is naturally a prominent fact under ARS the 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little that tne 


oa p serty come âs One” j, 
hands to sleep: so shall thy povu ai Prov, vi 10, 


prising size and almost globular shape. They 
eee: n ao oit een color varieties. Pygmy pouters 
; - - 1 orm and habit, } ri very small size, 
Horn-pout (Aminrus catis). like the bantams among ere UN aaa 


8. Same as pout! (b). 


den, P È 


ome” Smsirercatieandothers of this genus; T Sma] haddocks 1 rock velleth, and thy want as an pright gace, 9g 
i E cks and rock pouters—cheap, common fish rant ef onch the eye’s bright Fr ion, t 
a i i. [< poutl, n.] To fish or ~ often - . . sold ata high price for whiting. WELL IO TES ‘Scott ie eg 


Lancet, No. 3455, p. 1024. ss is counterbalanced i 
[K ME. Halen, perhaps < W. pouter? (pou’tér or pd’tér),n. [<pout3 + -er1.] Dia 
en, pout, Cf. F. bouder, pout (see Sportsman whose game is poults, 5»-young 
E. dial. pot, Pout potte, lip menial Er Dict. saer z 
P, pout), = Pr. pot, pou‘ting), a.“ [Verbal n. of poutl, v. 
aay pees oi these forms The act or.gzt of aa Mate (the fh). ae 
ee ean o thrust ont as aig? (pou’ting), n. [Verbal n. of pout2, v.] 
en he act of protruding the lips petulantly; a 


AT Coren pout. 


The luxury of one ela 
gence of another. agè, 
JENE oble 
Chill penury repressed their 1n Fe goul. 


i 
And froze the genial current us ai Sleg, st 18 


Pity and need ; 
js moč! 
eis at my need ft 
i now git of Asin Ve ' 
Jow 
jejuneness. nee i 


Make all flesh kin. - 
) is wane 
My str ength iwa ba 


2and 3. Meagerness, 


eee 
ganynge, ne with Never look coy, lady ; - e í 8 
Rene aE ee to port. These are no gifts to be put off with poutings. poverty-grass ss, Aristida die United Shime 
REAA, Ta p. 135. 2 letcher, Humorous ‘Lieutenant, iii. 2. branching nd sonthwar danaa, hem 
Bian , i ns ee eastwar | S01 ing poo E 
Shak, R. and J, iii, 3, 144. Pts oe Ang or po'ting), n. [Verbal n. so named as inhabiting Pilie genus: cist 
Biel feomiog, and (the bind). ne St Or art of taking pouts f sometimes eo prar-ti plat? itty 
j ooing noise, A è RO s -plan 5 tos Seyi 42 
of Emotions, p. 232, pontingly (pou‘tingJi), adv. In a pouting or poverk Yint, Hudsonin Sres [Ney povi. 
er, A ru 
-o shrub of sandy styst tate ° 
“I suppose I hesitate with > Gwendolen eer icken, POV Ti ced toa 
spoke rather poutingly, and ones guspictous. = poverty sts i Redu e ects 
z George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xlii. Sirik De oring from the 
ou , erty} 7 m 
Desert, p , met (pont net), n. Same as plout-net. Sune indigent. ind ay a 
pi- Povert, a. An obsolete variant of poor. strickem hunger D gud digne stri 
i Presb, v. t. [By apheresis for impoverish] iş pee maintains ite Tr by patie 
a 9 impoverish; make poor. : endurance, eee myoted in W0 gd) ™ 


H. Macm 
-weed (pov 
Dover yen Melam 


Í No violent showr 
i ethe Land, which frankly did produce 
raat a yapours for delight and vse. 
vester, tr, of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 


overty-weed 
with showy red 


p 


and yellow 


vight.] - 7 y a 
fay rhe whito owog PE owl. 
Ne shire, Eng. | 
4 sesters 7 
[Glomoteh form of poll’. 
, ite ae wis peto, SOs, 
ow yor like the snaw, 
u locke on rour frosty pow, 
sing 7 
sndersous my Jaa John Anderson. 


A varjant of pooh. 


ei je = 
nt them true: Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 157. 


WOW. we 5 

2 nN. [Seotch.] 
E es ce mat, E a 
meh (pou Ce Arp, powder, powdyr, powdur, 
2 Pipp poide iust, pow! Ae fee pe 
| j! ude 3 e , = 0. pu- 
pei LG. guden Padder, hair-powder), < 
Pai, ple or = -e, nouldre, F. poudre = 
a ean ; poldro mAT polvora = It. polve, 


MLG. pulver = MHG. pul- 


i ; dust. 
substance; ¢ ce 
te his face than fell he downe, 


8 ki er opon his croune s 
a Andkest aSr Toly Rood (ed. Morris’, p. 66. 
i) y rte ybrend shal turne, 
shich myn herte ybre k 
The podr mE thow tak, and it conserve 
ty, m Feselle that men clepeth an urne. n i; 
be. pess Chaucer, Troilus, v. 309. 


A i wil schryven hem, thei taken Fyre, 
reer An de Jeni and casten therin Poudre of 
ul Ma Mandeville, Travels, p. 120. 
m the Indians] haue amongst thom Ph ns or 
ey whose dead bodies they burne with g solenini- 
ee make poulder of the bones, which the kinsmen a 
jee alter drink. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 774. 
9, Apreparation or composition, in the form of 
dast or minute loose particles, applied in vari- 
sways, as in the toilet, ete.: as, hair-powder; 
fieespornder'. 
Tha Asche in a dische clenly that ye lay E 
Witli vineger md powdur ther vppon, thus is vsed ay. 
Babees Book (B. ©. T. S.), p. 159. 
3 A composition of saltpeter, sulphur, and 
darcoal, mixed and granulated: more particu- 
nly designated gunpowder (which see). 
These violent delights have violent ends, 


And in their triumph die, like fire and powder. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 6. 10. 
Like their great Marquis, they could not 
1 ‘The emell of powder bide. 
arquis of Huntley's Retreat (Child's Ballads, VII. 272). 


272 
y an either of salt or of spices.—5. 
2 È oh xal remedy, or a dose of some medical 
sae the form of powder, or minute loose 
p tine mpacted particles: as, he has to take 
k i powders every hour. 
i prad Powder of rhubarb, 
4 pany and precipita 
` ed's Dow 
h tier and can powder. — A 
iè 
1 
l. ric 
See 
. lssolved 
ki se 
i itey before x 
J 
3 
y Of opium, opium 
. bar} l tragacdinth, — è 
i 
n 
À i er. See cyanide,— - 
7 camer’ See a yanide.— Detonat: 
F ian n r ing.—Doyer’s powder, the 
Pi er of ipecac and opium. 
ane English physician Thomas 
a At S of potassium nitrate 
i è » Ipecac, and licorice- 
l D wasting powder. Same as soda 
p t mae 38 detonating ee Jlour.— Fulminating 


cders.— Goa powder. 
ony of Goa in India, 
m Bahia in Brazil, ap- 
bout the year 1852.) A 
i a! Indie A aa canals and interspaces of 
fy Its color ee ce growing in Brazil and 
tine es from ocher to chocolate- 

S h tment of and is used sometimes in 
N bin, and ig skin-diseases. It consists 
Also ANS for the preparation of 

raned chrysarabin.— James's 

Mposed of Dr. James, an English 
hrase of calcium phosphate and 
soften used for antimonial 
+ See Jeswit.— Knox’s POW- 
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der, chlorinated lime.— yy. 
ler -— Mealed 
verized by treatment with Sete ie 
powder, E. H. Knight.—Mica-~powder. “ a 
moed OAE a gunpowder whose grain 
A «l.— Ollstone-powder, See oiletone,— i 
Lahti atan toot aristolochia-root,, ene : 
e e, and lesser centaury.— "of; $ 
ue poran PAE from the aks erties 
erchlorid of antimony by an excess of wate £ 
composed of the oxychlor a. rowder Or aise ma 
nore meone aloes and canella. Also called hiera-picra, 
owder of ipecac and opium, ipecac 1 part, opium 1 


1 part, and sugar of milk (o 

a suga or potassium sulphate) - s 
a powder widely used as aH Merete tare 
the more common nan 


are form 


powder-flask 


pressible bulb, with a long and slender nozle, 
used for blowing insect-powder into crevices, 
ed Or among aphides, ete, which infest green- 


iouse-plants; an inseet-gun, 


powder-box (pou‘dér-hoks), n. A box in whieh 
aqueous solution of the Powder is kept. Especially —(a) A box for toilet-pow- 


ler, large enough to contain a puff. 
Betty, bring the porderbar to your lady; it gives one a 


clean look (tho’ your complexion does not want it) to en- 


Iven it. Steele, Lying Laver, tit. 1, 


anodyne diaphoretic under (0) A box for powder or sand used on the writing-table, 
me of Dover's powder.— Powder of %eterally rather small and with a cover pierced with holes, 


iron, reduced iron.— Powder of i 3 b: 
a projection. See pro- Compare pounce-bor. 
jection. — Powder of sympatig eee pas, the powder-cart (pou’dér-kiirt), n. A two-wheeled 


powder.— Prismatic powder, à zunpow: 
powder,- Li a gunpowder adapted for 
heavy cannon. The grains are hexagonal A with 


covered cart that carries powder and shot for 


six cylindrical holes pierced parallel to the axis and _‘Ztillery. 


symmetri 


ally disposed around it. In putting up the p 


owder-chamber (pon’'dér-chām’bėr), n. See 


cartridges, the prisms are arranged so that th i hamber, 5 2 
e e Ar A s a anged so that the orifices Chamber, 5 (b) (2). 
are continuous throughout the length.— Seidlitz pow- powder-chest RE E n. Asmall box 


der. Same as compound efercescing powder.— Soda 


powder, sodium bicarbonate 20 grains, tartaric acid 25 or case charged with powder, old nas bus 
oan Styptic powder, alum, gum “acacia, and colo- formerly secured over the side of a ship and 
phony, or argil, tragacanth, and colophony.— Sympa- discharged at an enemy attempting to board. 


thetic powder, a powder “said to have the facult if 
applied to the blood-stained garments of a wounded ers 
son, to cure his injuries, even though he were at a great 
distance at the time. A friar, returning from the fast, 


brought the recipe to Europe somewhat before the middle powder-down (pou’dér-doun), n. 


of the seventeenth century” (0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, 
p. 8).— Talcum powder, powdered soapstone: used as a 
local appl ication for inflamed and chafed surfaces.— Ten- 
nant’s powder, chlorinated lime.—To fluff powdert. 
See fluf?.—Tully’s powder. Same as compound pow- 
der of morphine: so named from Dr. William Tully, an 
American physician, who originated it.—Vienna pow- 
der, potassa and lime.—Vigo’s powder, red oxid of 
mercury.— Violet powder, 2 toilet-powder made of pul- 
verized starch scented with so-called violet extract. 
powder (pou’dér), v. [Early mod. E. also pou- 
der, poulder, pouldre; < ME. powderen, poudren 
(= D. poederen, powder, = MLG. puderen, sea- 
son, spice, = G. pudern y. pudra = Dan. pu- 
dre, powder), < OF. poudrer, pouldrer, poldrer, F. 
poudrer = Sp. polvorear, < ML. pulverare, pow- 


powder-division (pou’dér-di-vizh’on), n. On 


a man-of-war, a division of the crew detailed 
to supply ammunition during action. 

e In ornith., 
certain down-feathers or plumulæ, technically 
called pulviplumes, which grow indefinitely, and 
continually break down at their ends into a kind 
of powdery or Sasa exfoliation. Such plumules are 
not found on most birds; they occur in various represen- 
tatives of the raptorial, psittacine, and gallinaceous tribes, 
and especially in the heron tribe and some other wading 
birds, where they form matted masses of peculiar texture 
and appearance, called powder-down tracts or patches, 
These tracts are definite in number and situation in the 
several kinds of birdson which they oceur, Thus,in the true 
herons, there are three pairs, one on the lower back over 
each hip, one on each side of the lower belly under each hip, 
and one on each side of the breast along the track of the 
furcula, Pitterns have two pairs (none under the hips); 
boatbills have one extra pair over the shoulder-blades, 


der, ¢L. pulvis (pulver-), powder: see powder,n.] powdered (pou‘dérd), a. 1. Having the appear- 


I. trans. 14. To reduce to powder; pulverize; 
triturate ; pound, grind, or rub to fine particles. 

And, were not hevenly grace that did him blesse, 

He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 12. 

2. To sprinkle with powder, dust, ashes, ete.; 
specifically, to put powder upon: as, to powder 
the hair or the face. 


Thou sal make sorow in goddes sight; 
Fall to erth and powder the. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 65. 


ance of powder, or of a surface covered with 
fine powder: as, a powdered glaze in porcelain; 
in zoél., marked as if powdered or dusted over: 
as, the powdered quaker, Tæniocampa gracilis, a 
moth; the powdered wainscot, Simyra venosa, & 
moth.—2. Ornamented with a small pattern, as 
a flower or the like, continually repeated. This 
sort of design differs from diaper in not covering the sur- 
face so completely, and in showing the pattern isolated 
with background between. 

3. In her., same as semé.—4. Burnt in smok- 


ing, as a herring.— Powdered gold, aventurin. 


If the said Ambassador were here among us, he would powder-flag (pou’dér-flag), n. A plain red flag 


think our modern Gallants were also mad, . . because 
they ash and powder their Pericraniums all the Year long. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 5. 


He came back late, laid by cloak, staff, and hat, 
Powdered so thick with snow it made us laugh. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 15. 
3. To sprinkle with salt, spices, or other season- 
ing; hence, to corn; pickle. 
Seththe sche brougt hom in haste 
Ploverys poudryd in paste. 
ST ets 2 Sir Degrevant, 1. 1402. 
If thou embowel me to-day, I'll give you leave to pow- 


ler me and eat me too to-morrow. 3 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 112. 


One amongst the rest araki sie wile, powdered her, 
a art of her before it was knowne. 
anani crien PETAI fat Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 12. 
4. To sprinkle as with powder; stud; orna- 
ment with a small pattern, continually re- 
Beate. tchwork quilt, all seams and sears, 
No patchwork quilt, all sea ATS, 
ly d with golden stars. 
ees powi Miss Kilmansegg, Her Dream. 
i icati hite ma- 
5. To whiten by some application of w 20 
terial in the form of a powder: thus, lace which 
has grown yellow is powdered by being placed 
in a packet of white lead and beaten.—8. To 
seatter; place here and there as if soma led 
like powder: as, to powder violets on a sil 
nd. 
SPOON goes piena t Eee 
c py f ered ay e 5 
ret ony iterative poems (ed. Morris), i oF 
i ; be reduce 
_ intrans. 1. To fall to dust; 2 
Bure To apply powder to the hair or 
face; use powder in the toilet. 
The Deacon . - ; went to the barber's, Lest thoni 
À $ y : 
weekly operation of shaving and aoe me 
8. To attack violently; make a great stir. 
Whilst two companions were disputing iE ataron 
pent asym comes a kite powdering mon es 7 
He Pad done wonders before, but now he biem ogan 
der away like a raving giant. E 
ou/dér-blo‘ér).2. 1. A sur- 
powder BON for throwin; powder upon a 
ical eee A small bellows, or com- 
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Soe 


powder-flas. 


hoisted at the fore, to denote that the vessel 
is taking in or discharging powder. Preble, 
Hist. Fiag, p. 676. A 

k (pou’ dér-flask), n. A flask in 
which gunpowder is carried. The powder-flask was 
developed from the earlier powder-horn. It was made of 
metal, of a size convenient for handling and carrying about 
the person, in shape usually something like a fattened 
Florence flask, and fitted with a special device for measur- 
ing and cutting off a charge of powder to be dropped into 
the fowling-arm. The powder-flask has nearly disappeared 
with the disuse of the old-fashioned muzzle-loading shot- 
gun and the inyention of special contrivances for loading 
shells or cartridges. 


Paena prag 


1, of stag’s horn, 17th or 18th 


ae 
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yowder-gun 4662 
Lae di (pon‘dér-rém), n. The room i 
 powder-gun (pou'dèr- i nt er-room (pouʻdèrröm), n. The room in 
ae To EaR E E DRG in which gunpowder is kept. See maga- 
Areas = a i 
= powder-ho: dèr- „n, A powder- zine, 1. ae 
pwderhorn, Pe auglly the horn at an ox vowder-scuttle ens Reet D, a x sman 
Or COW, | od wi rooden or opening in a ship's deck ussing powder 
or cow, the larger end fitted with 2 woo! 2s meara nne for the service of the 
metal bottom, and the small end with a moy Aa the g 


X r ial device for mea- N eee 
able ep per oh LRT, Whenover gun- powder-shoot (pou’dér-shét), n. A canvas tube 
acted as b n i for loading apart from cartridges for conveying empty powder-boxes from the 
Bhd the Jike 'powder-horns hayo been common. See cut gun-deck of a ship to a lower deck. 

‘on preceding pago. , powder-traitort (on dent ra‘tor), n. 

` arai „and an almanac, and “gpirator in a gunpowder plot. 
Tho father bought ol eat fruztower, and a fat puar SEE is A t 1 i 

a comb-case; the moth Old Batchelor, iv. 8. When he has brought his design to perfection, and dis- 
amber necklace, Congreve; $ posed of all his materials, he lays his train, like a powder- 
traitor, and gets out of the way, while he blows up all those 


ae *der-hoz), ? jube of stron 
powder-hose (pon gas hoa eae o that trusted him. Butler, Remains, 11, 453. 


: t i i d, use 
“jinen filled with a combustible compound, Me 
for firing mines; 2 fuse. : powder-treasont (pou’dér-tre’zn), n. Conspir- 
owderiness (pou’dér-i-nes), n. Tho state or ‘acy involving the use of gunpowder; a gun- 
“property of being porin: or of being divided powder plot. 
into minute particles; resemblance to powder; ` Porwdertreason surpasses all the barbarities of the Hea- 
pulverulence, thens. Bacon, Works (ed. 1765), III., Index. 
H powdering (pou’ dér-ing), n. [Verbal n. of How near were we going in ’S8, and in the powder-trea- 
owder, v] 1. pl. Small pieces of S oN eon? Rev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 90, 
dered or sprinkled on other furs, in resemblance | dere (pou'dèr-i), a. [< powder + -yl.] 1. 
= to the spots on ermine; also, bands of ermine. DA the form of powder; resembling powder in 


‘on the capes of the robes of } 3 x J 
EE RT of the insignia of mnk; andthede- the fineness of its particles; pulverulent. 
sign DAS beoi often reproduced in heraldic bearings. Her feet disperse the powdery snow 
That rises up like smoke. 


A dukes daughter is borne a Marchionesse, and shall SIO 2 in 
weare ns many Pouärihges as a Marchionesse. Wordsworth, Lucy Grey, ii. 85. 
Booke of Precedence (B. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 14. The niched snow-bed sprays down a 
2. Decoration by means of numerous small Its powdery fall. He eee eran ii. 
figures, usually the same figure often repeated. aay Ae amiller, takes his toll 
See powdered, 2. Gouden ) A Of powdery gold, and grumbles. i : 
pow ering-gown (pou‘der-ing-goun), ub owell, Under the Willows, 
loose gown formerly worn by pa gond ome 2. Sprinkled or covered with powder; specifi- 
to rojent aor ea aving the Hur cally, in bot. and zodl., covered with a fine bloom 
powdered; a dressing-gown. or meal resembling powder; powdered; fari- 
f TJ will sit an my library, in my pien roan and powdering- nose. i d z 
x gown, and give as much trouble as I can. iudice x News is often dispersed as thoughtlessly and effectively 
Jane Austen, Pride and apua, ave as that pollen which the bees carry off (having no idea how 
powering mill (pon’dér-ing-mil), n. A grind- powdery they are). George Eliot, Middlemarch, 11. 191. 


A con- 


ing- or pulverizing-mill, as for ore, snuff, ete. Delicate golden auriculas with powdery leaves and stems. 
powdering-tub Don Se ng), ù. 1. Atub J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 291. 
“or vessel in which meat is corned or salted.— 8, Friable; casily reduced to powder. 


2. A heated tub in which an infected lecher 


y A brown powdry spar which holds iron is found amongst 
was cured by sweating. 


the iron ore. Woodward, On Fossils. 

Powdery grape-mildew. See grape-mildew. 
powdike (pou’dik), x. A dike made in a marsh 

or fen for carrying off its waters. Halliwell. 


From the prnalering: bub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 

Doll Tearsheet. Shak., Hen, V., ii. 1, 79. 
powder-magazine (pou’dér-mag-a-zén’),n. 1. [Prov. Eng.] 
‘A place where powder is stored, as a bomb- By statute of 22 Hen. VIII. c. 11, perversely and mali- 
proof building in fortified places, ete.—2. A ciously to cut down or destroy the powdike in the fens of 
‘specially constructed place on board a man- Norfolk and Ely is felony. Blackstone, Com., IV. xvii. 
ee or the storage and issue of explosives. powe}, ”.andv. An obsolete form of pawl. 
See magazine, 1. aan power! (pou’ér),». [< ME. poer, pouer, power, 
__-Powder-man (pou dér-man), m. 1. Ona man- `< OF. poer, poeir, poucir, pooir, povoir, I. pou- 
- Reet, eae ber of a gun's crew detailed to voir = Pr. Sp. Pg. poder = It. potere, power, 
te mn pit er for the gun.— 2. ean in charge prop. inf., be able, ? ML. *potere, for L. posse, 
As Their in an operation of any nature re- be able: see potent.) 1. In general, such an 
quiring: meee absence of external restriction and limitation 
i T ee ae a made that it depends only upon the inward deter- 
A ane 1 s ers On i i iec Ap. it wi 
anaa anda laorar, par USEING pat ination of tho subject whether or not it will 

Knowledge itself is a power whereby he [God] knoweth. 


er-mill (pou‘dér-mil), n. A mill in which 
Bacon, Of Heresies. 


owder is made. 
An endowment of a voluntary being where- 


mine (pou‘dér-min),. Anexeayation 2, 


th gunpowder for the purpose of bl i i 

E ast- by it becomes possible for that bein do or 
A 2 3 s S g to do or 
rocks, or for blowing up an enemy’s works effect something, The power is said to belong to the 
Y ; 4 eing exercising it, and to be a power to act or of acting 
UJ Ey (Ton degmungiki), n. Aboy ina specified way. The person or thing affected by the 
m ships to carry powder from the Kon is said to bẹ under the power of the subject, which 

eto the guns, [Obsolete or colloquial] 8 said to have power over or upon that object. 


lens Hath not the potter pow. the clay, of tl e 
 feigns that the town is n sea, the layhouse a Jump to mak Ay LAA OT Oe Oana 
7 ‘ e ri a - 
n n, the players saii NG Ee : one yessel unto honour and enol ner mnt 


And brought thee out of the land of Egypt with his 
ighty power. Deut. iv. 36. 


s The devil hath power 
To assume 2 pleasing shape. = 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 
I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in ail. 
Sir J, Davies, Immortal. of Soul, Int. 


Not heaven upon the past has power. p 
ryden, Imit. of Horace, III. xxix. 


8. A property of an inanimate thing or agency, 
especially a property of modifying other things. 
Not that nepenthe which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Joveborn Helena 


Is of such power to stir up joy as this. i 
Milton, Comus, 1. 675. 


‘The spot he loved has lost the power to please. 
f Cowper, Retirement. 


Oralum styptics with contacting power. 


A ope, R. of the L., ii. 131. 
ay „Used absolutely, with specification of the 
ef 4) The property whereby anything ful- 


i Proper functions well or strongly: as, & 


5 


Hawkins, Johnson (ed. 1787), p. 195, 


ér), n. A substi- 
of pa erimpreg- 
lorate, ni- 

ered wood- 


ee gunpowder 


od decayed 
leaves its 


Power 


Power 
others, * 


Wrought ag wer ees 
a a 


5 y a 
ce The ability op tigl 
mi : £ 
a aon, authority; 1 ommang 2” 
Power is giyen unto me ie sht Org, 
They. leaven emip 
mahae are some things whi, aa y 
actions ooe Are expresse Whic 
actions of a judge asoa of s 


Medicine o 

med of erent 
for influencing , M 
5 


(h) A k 
UY, Brace 
ipon them A Very 


OMY Ay 


Nar 


All empir 
Pire is no aore than pow Cd, Tés 
r ne 
Who neve sold tl Tyden, ADS, ain tust, 
Nor palter'd with C tTUth to s l Aci 
with Eternal God ge the hots 
Power me: Ennyson, Dot Mer, ? 
man can make hig Lins more han be of Wellin 
of other men, so pa dividual way the extent p son 
en, 80 as to control theetevail again? Which 
6t. The dom ot American Gomme, et 
. 2 domain with; : 
ernn Eaa AA n whic 
aeng as exercised; Henne MULOLIty Op ge 
No brewestere out o v sdiction, ~“ OT gov. 


the power of the Cite fraunchyse, ney 


English Gild, ny 
T In law: (a) Legal CEAS 

to contract; the power of teats 
a will. (b) Legal authority, 


8, t 
tation, o 


pee eee to do what otherwise fel 
1e domini zhi eae 
eee ition Ww hich one person ud A 
’ property of another: ag D oe 
; ` as, the poy 
ame oron behal gett 
nt noe (potestas), in its In vet acipa]; 
priat e control of the head of the hon p 
en, descendants, and wife, aries 
it was used for the control overehitd a 
power over the wife being distingata 


He had assumed no powers t i 
+ rites Y 3 to Wi r 
by his services and peculiar Ae Ne was noventitled 
Prescott, Ferd and Is; 
Henry was a prince who had only i AAA 
i pleas a y to learn-the exte 
his powers in order to attempt to exercise ties ae 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 23, 
(c) In the law of conveyancing, an authority to 
do some act in relation to the title to lands or 
the er eation of estates therein or to charges 
thereon, either conferred by the owner on an- 
other or reserved to himself when granting the 
lands or some interest therein; usually a poir- 
er of appointment, which is the conferring on a 
person of the power of disposing of an interest 
in lands, quite irrespective of the fact whether 
or not he has any interest in the land itself. 
Digby. Vi the donee of the power has no interes in the 
land, the power is said to be collateral, as distingulshal 
from a power appendant or appurtenant, as it is all 
when the interest he may dispose of must be carve is 
of or reduce his own interest; and from a pen 
as it is called when the interest he may appoint Tai 7 
take effect until his own interest has ae iis 
power to a tenant for life to appoint ie that may 
death among his children. A Oene rA even the done? 
n be exercis 
nss of persons 


be exercised in favor of any one w. 

ims i 7 per Ca 
nself; a special or particular powe 

on z or some of a cl 


only in favor of a person C £ A ar, or for spec 
specitied in the document creating me PE to Lense 


a power to sell, t 


rity; 4 

8. A written statement of legal miy i 
document guaranteeing PENA i il os 

When T said was empow eget fener O87 
my powers. i : 
9}. Pecuniary ability; ¥ eai a rate 

r suster th' Ot i in maini 

a Perera] geue DEN hat in ie 
of the bretherhede, what Ynglieh Gilds Œ. È T.S. 
t number 


tied purposes: as, 
and the like. 


10, A largo quantity; & gte 


against 
E tty things £00 her pariet) 
i r of pretty a 350. ( 
s oh Pet *Ficherden, aa aie after DO 
ae ower, and they drank pins 
pee a An active ia 
An deni 
5 b potestas-) 2 epon 
T Oos Bee exercise 
ulty of ihe min a wes 
on te a is applied tota ere desig ati 
When Jory than faculty; te well as thon yntellech i 
aeien on ane rr ae ais 
paciti T 
if, 
(b Tr. of L. poten eee y 
or suffering 12 By : 
re ar tions It A 
men E Y nave Jost an pon 
bility of peing destro; sak 
12. In Aristotelia? ot 
of that which d ie on 
ready to exist, haba; 
istence D ing Ê 
existente. 2 
We say in pani t ma 


whole a part, 


er 
pow ry, which is 
toa builder, 
and the see- 
sight, and 
and work 


sapable of discove 
Ton puilding 18 
hing sleeping, 
i fat though het 
ter fo matter, 
st to power. Ka 
fe, Met hysics, viii. 6. 


çhich 2 y 
jts expre 
a Peirce, ANA 


achine. (@) A sim- 


age of am 2 ( 

amical dva naf energy as distinguished from 
e) MECRA f 

: q real aly»; the result of multi- 

ih ary into itself a specified number 

at power of a quantity is me quantity 
he fi “a nis any positiveinteg 1e 
r whero miatu t Nen n times— that is, 


f the quantity ta 


h 
Jof n factors € equal to the quan- 


rod 


ri A 7 
v composet is egative integer, is 
c vor, where 7 is a negi ger, 

ve powely Y A sitive power: thus, 
ay De corresponding positive power » 


gone 


ue 
of the quantity 


n root of the power € 
int rog J hich is denoted 


ver is tha : , 
gratin Pe merator of the fraction w 
deale OT is the nth root of x. (See 


: thus, 2%" 


ede paginary algebra the definition of a power 
gett.) ~ y R 
pelende. the square of the distance of a 


In goi oint of tangency to a given cir- 


line through that point. This quantity 
er of the point with respect 
al being in gener 
n the sixth order 
The word 


deat 
sil 


l sales: 

à ii Seo hierarchy. % 
i ‘i ms, virtues, powers 

a Thrones, dominations, princedoms, es, 2 cr 


i ri se of powers. 
The lord of spirits and the prince of powers 


Mace. iii. 24. 


e 


at 


17. A person in authority or exercising £ 
intuence in his community. 


You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours, 
Gone slightly o'er low steps and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers. 

Shak., Wen. VIIL, ii. 4. 113. 


Areall teachers? Are all powers? 1 Co ii. 29. 
A power Is passing from the earth. Wordsworth, 
18, Agovernment; a governing body. 

Re oer but of God; the ponera mat De me 
19 That which has power; specifically, an 
imyornavy; a military or naval force; a host. 


a3 com Merlin to Arthur 


R and bad hym sende for all 
per in all haste with-oute Enae pa 


n Merlin (È. E. T. S.), iii. 566. 

a. What says Lord Stanley, will he bring his power? 

Ta ord, he doth dony to eOe, eee ee 
wi. OM with his son George’s head ! 


5 Shak., Rich. IIL, v. 3. 344. 
jection topower; inthe New 


a Atoken of sub 


it Ra 
: min a covering for the head; a veil. 

: ara ought the woman to have power [a “sign 
tra, ed version] on her head because of the 
ee A iin 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
fi AL ian . Xİ. 10. 

st TEn tho degree to which an optical 
1 : u microscope, mag- 
cè 
t 
4 
l- 
at Active pow- 
J u Dower, power TOENE 
saa ate power, a faculty 
A siypoetitive power, a faculty of de- 
s fatty Wer, an are wer, faculty of cognition.— 
i : È Dower, the considered as a power.— Aug- 
j balance. — oT of growth.— Balance of 
gnoscitiye a power. Same as political 
> i z er. Same as apprehensive 
5 culties oe erecting, and executive pow- 
i loc ich the first d end in the psychology of 
i mb ad the Beer es what shall be done, 
er ine With the | nd secures the correspondence 
g math, ntentio 
nent comm Basta Commensurable in 
d from birth, voi, connate Dower, 
at al Dow 1, not developed by educa- 


g~ T, the virtue of an inanimate sub- 


xe Power, the power of creating. 
rs, of implied pow- 
entitative, ex- 


3 &} 


F 


Leh 


Fi 


HF; 


tea 
to th 
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in power, See inemnmen. 

.. See ine ensurable,—In power, in co 
of headin nistr ative and executive ANEETA 
ma raap aa hoting the position of ministers or paliti- 
= parties when a majority vote or some other inflnenc: 
ias given them the ascendancy. ee 
In power a servant, on 
E ant, out of power a fri 

Lord Meleombe, quoted in Pope's Epil, to satires, ii. 161 
He [Pitt] had often dec) : ; 
England should never y 


lared that, while } í. 

at, v © he was tn power, 
nake a peace of Utrecht. prs 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great, 


y the advocates of the 


Judicial, jus- 
See the ad- 
; the not in- 


powers. 
changing the subject of the 
active and passive: 
sense.— Motive power. See imotice.— 

(a) Power to produce a natural ‘motion, gigs DONET 
nature, not supernatural. 


power. See objective, 


or property of a r 
power. 


specified ; also, in wills, conferring on the executor author- 
ity to convert property into money.— Power of the keys. 
See keyl.— Power to license. See license.— Practical 
ower, the power of doing something; the power conferred 
py a practical science.— Pure power, force which wants 
all form ; the state of first matter.— Rational power, a 
faculty connected with the reason, as that part of the soul 
which distinguishes man from the beasts.— Real power, 
a power of doing, or suffering, or becoming : opposed to 
logical power.—Receptive power. Same as subjective 
power.— Resolving power. See objective, n.,3.—Rhetor- 
ical power, the power of eloquence.—Rotatory power. 
See rolatory.— Sensitive power, the capacity of sensa- 
tion.— Signatory power. See signatory.—Sovereign 
power,the supreme power in astate.— Subjective pow- 
er, the capability of a subject of receiving contradictory 
predicates, or of being determined in different ways: usu- 
ally confounded with passice power. — The powers, the 
Teat powers of Europe, in modern diplomacy, phrases 
esignating the principal nations of Europe. The great 
re Great Britain, France, Aus- 
Later Prussia was replaced by 
the new German Empire, Italy was recognized, and in 1887 
Spain was admitted to the European concert. — Transmu- 
tative power, the power of producing a change in an ob- 
ject.—Treaty-making power. Sec treaty.— Violent 
power, the power of producing violent motion.— Vital 
power, the power of living. = Power, Strength, Force. 
Power and strength may be active or inactive ; Sorce is ac- 
tive. Strength is rather an inward capability; force an 
outward ; power may be either: we speak of strength of 
character, power of habit, force of will; strength of tim- 
ber, power of a steam-engine, force ofa projectile. 
power}, a. An obsolete form of poor. 

3} v. An obsolete form of pourt. 
power?t, on l 
powerablet (pou’ér-a-bl), a. [L power + -able.} 

Endowed with power; powerful. 
That you may see how powerable time is in altering 
tongs asal things else. Camden, Remains, Languages. 


powers long recognized we 
tria, Prussia, and Russia. 


A ie a 
oweration (pou-e-ra’shon), n. [K power 
Oeil A great quantity. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng.] 


power-capstan (pou’ér-kap*stan), n. See cap- 
stan. 

ù -+ -ed2.]) Hav- 

owered (pou’érd), a. [< power : : 

ae power (of a specified kind or degree): used 

especially in compositio 

low-powered rifles or guns. 

power is its muzzle-velocity, Or 

the projectile leaves the muzzle. 

about 2,000 feet per second, but 


line between guus of hi and those of low power. 


NOT 
a [< power + ful.) 


powerfulness (pou’ér-fil-nes), n. 


n: as, high-powered or 
The measure of a gun's 
the velocity with which 
This in modern guns is 
there is no exact dividing- 


powsowdy 
He that had seen Pericles lead the Athenians which 


way he listed haply would have sald he had been their 


prince 


d yet he was bat a porerfull and eloquent man 
ocracy. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
3. Characterized by great intellectual power. 
In his turn, he knew to prize 
Jord Marmion's prcerful mind, and wise. 
Scott, Marmion, iv. 13. 
4. Having great influence or moral power: 
cogent; efficacious. 
_God makes sometimes a plain and simple man’s good 
life as powerful as the most eloquent sermon. 
Donne, Sermons, Va 
p What had I 
To oppose against such powerful arguments? 
Milton, 3. A., l, 562. 
5, Great; numerous; numerically large. Com- 
pare power!, 10. [Colloq.]} 
This piano was sort o' fiddle like —only bigger —and 
with a powerful heap of wire strings. 
Carlton, New Purchase, IJ. 8. (Bartlett.) 
yn. Puissant, forcible, cogent, influential; vigorous, 


=5: 


robust, sturdy. 


i pore ernim, adv. Ina powerful 
manner; with great force or energy; potently; 
strongly. 
All which, sir, though I most powerfully and potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus 0 ASR 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 202. 
The charac- 
power; might; 


ter of being powerful; force; 
potency; efficacy. 

The powerfulness of Christ's birth consists in this, that 
he is made of God. Donne, Sermons, ili. 


A ham- 


operator. The transmission of power from line-shafting 
and counter-shafts to lathes is ny eso by pul- 


ley-and-belt mechanism, variable speed being secure: by 
cone-pulleys. 
powerless (pou’ér-les), a. [< power + -less.J 


Lacking power; weak; impotent; unable to 
produce any effect. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love. 
Shak., K. John, ii 1. 15. 


With no will, 
Powerless and blind, must he some fate fulfil, 
Nor knowing what he is doing any more. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 403. 
powerlessly (pou’ér-les-li), adv. In a power- 
less manner; without power; weakly. 
powerlessness (pou’ér-les-nes), n. The state 
or character of being powerless; absence or 
lack of power. 
power-loom (pou’ér-lém), n. A loom worked 
by water, steam, or some other mechanical 
power. 3 
power-machine (pou’ér-ma-shen*), n. A ma- 
chine actuated by a mechanical foree, as dis- 
tinguished from one worked by hand. 
power-press (pou’ér-pres), n. A printing-press 
worked by steam, gas, or other mechanical 
agency, as distinguished from a hand-press. 
powitch (pou‘ich), n. [Chinook Indian.] The 
Oregon crab-apple, Pyrus rivularis, a small tree 
often forming dense thickets, the wood very 
hard, and the fruit eaten by the Indians. 
powke-needlet (pouk’né/dl),n. Same as pouke- 
nel. 
powldroni, 
powlert, 3. 


n. An obsolete form of pauldron. 
An obsolete form of poller. 
An obsolete form of pannage. 


ou’ér-ful), a. pownaget, n. 4 
rower reat force or power; able to pro- powney (pou’ni), n. A Seotch form of pony. 
duce great physical effects; strong: efficient: powst, powse!t. Obsolete forms of pulsel. 
as, a powerful engine; & powerful blow; a pow- powse?t, n. An obsolete form of pulse?. 
erful medicine. powsonedt, a. See pounson. 
The cedar... Rinses powsoningt, n. See pounsoning. : 
Whose top-branch overpeer'd Jove's sprendi Sina. — powsowdy (pou-sou di), n. [Also powsowd 


vinter’s power) 
low shrubs from win! $ PH Rae WIL Y. 


A too rful beams displays, 
When first that sun Pho scure its Tays. 


It draws up vapours W Pope, Essay on Criticism, 


thority; puissant; potent 
ful nation. 


And kept 


2. Having great au 
mighty: as, a powe, 


2.15. appar.< powt, 


1. 470. 


= polll, + sodden.) Any m 

of incongruous sorts of food. Specific 

aoa ce Oe das 
Ing. ™ e quol 

Eng or Scotch in all uses.) ete 
The principal charm of the “ 

land] slot Spee ieni tot 


d Willoughb; ticipation of excellent ale, . . . an 
The Lords of Rows Tra amond, ane ed to him. excellent poie-sorrdy (a combina 
With all thet Shak., Rich. IL, il. 2.55. spices). De Quincey, Autobiog. Sk 


powste 


powste tet, n, See poust, 
owi loth, i A kerchief for 


“neek. 
A crosse-cloat 


powwow (pou‘wou), 7. 
wow, pawwaw ; Amer. L, 
tho North American aborigines: 
a conjurer, 

When all other means 
send for their Pawar o 
them, expects a lee, and 
times on one God, some 
naked breast till he sweat 

Hist., Geeg., ete., 


(a) À priost 


and be almost out of breath. 


New York. 


por-worw. 
Many 
sic, that has 
Somebody was fiddler, 


wowor a Lapland wizard changing hands with us! 


Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xxii. 


(b) A conjuration pe 
eases. (c) A dance, feast, { 
bration preliminary toa grand hunt, a council, 
a war expedition, or some similar undertaking. 
Hence—2. Any uproarious meeting or confer- 
ence; a meeting where there is more noise than 
deliberation. [Colloqg., U. S.] 

powwow (pouwou), v. i. [$ powwow, n] 1. 
‘As applied to the North American aborigines, 


the cure of diseases and for other purposes. 


pay 208, apeece, 


and over wounds. 
Kane, Arctic Explorations, xliii. 
Hence—2. To hold a consultation; deliberate 
over events. [Collog., U. S.J 

We would go to the cave and pow-trow over what we had 
done, S. L. Clemens, Huckleberry Finn, iii. 


The young bucks, having had insufficient rations, are 
now outhuntingfor game. When they can, they will come 
in and pow-wow with Generals Sheridan and Miles. 

New York Herald. 


3. To hold any noisy meeting. [Collog., U. S.J 

pox (poks), n. [An irreg. spelling and adapta- 
tion of pocks, pl. of pock: see pockt.] A disease 
characterized by eruptive pocks or pustules 
upon the body. Asused by the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the word generally means 
smallpox, but also, and especially in later use, the French 
por, or syphilis, See chicken-por, smallpox, syphilis, 

In al the Tlandes of this Archipelagus rayneth the dis- 
‘ease of saynt Iob (whiche wee caule the frenche pore) more 
then in any other place in the worlde. 
it, Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books on America, 

i a led. Arber, p. 260). 

number here [in Eaypt] be afflicted with so: 
elther iy, ule oes heat, the pat dust of the o 
+ for the pocks is uncredible frequent 
eee them. Sandys, Travailes, * 85. 
_ A pox on, a pox of,a plague on: a mild 
tine ee pagn on: a mild imprecation much 
Ros. © that your face were not so full of O's! 
Kath. A pox of that jest! Shak., L. L. L. V. 2. 46. 
I must needs fight yet; for I find it 
A pox on't! Naeh pee eae me, 
a Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 3. 
rt roll 1 i K 0, a] To communicate 
h or venereal disease to. Pope, Imit. 
6 y i. ee emule of 
me (poks’ston), x. A very hard st 
l . one 
gray color found in some of the S H 
‘mines, Halli tafford 


or pow-wows in sickness 


H 
A 
J 


e well. 
n, o puy; by apheresis from OF, 
a sa Support, me soe appui 
port.—2. A rope- 
Jolinson.—8, A pole to gee 
Halliwell. [Proy. En | 
) n. Same as poc-bird. Wor- 


lete forms of 
Pointel, 
‘tment. 


tA or D. 


the head or 


h, as they tearme it, 2 powting-cloth, pla- 


[Formerly also paw- 
Ind.} 1. As applied to 


fail to recover their sick, they 
r Priest, who, sitting down by 
works accordingly, calling some- 
times on another, beating his 


Dict., ed. Collier, 2d ed. (1701), s. V. 
L 

ike, bo it sagamore, sachem, or 

aa Tote het engelini, Miles Standish, i 


h member saw 1, walking behind the mu- 
4 EERU in the same measure with me when 
and, it might be, an Indian pow- 


rformed for the cure of dis- 
or other publie cele- 


to perform a ceremony with conjurations for 


And if any shall hereafter Powwow, both he that shall 
Powwow, & he that shall procure him to Powwow, shall 


1T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 5. 
The Angekok of the tribe [of Esquimaux]. . . prescribes 
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vill have a regiment to myself, that’s poz. 
I will ha RI , Thackeray, Catharine. 
An obsolete form of pose’. 
pl. pozzi (-së). 
see pitl.] 


pozet, ©. An 
pozzo (pot 80), 2.3 
< L. puteus, a well: 


[It., a well 


Withals, Dict. (ed. 1008), p. 276. (Nares.) 


; 


of the curbs or heads of the cisterns which are 
filled with water from the neighboring main- 
land; a well-curb: a common abbreviation of 
vera di pozzo. A 

pozzuolana (pot’s}-0-lii’nii), n. [It., also poz- 
zolana, < Pozzuoli: see def.] A material of 
volcanic origin, first found at Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, and afterward in many other localities, 
and of great importance in the manufacture of 
hydraulic cement. It is a volcanic ash, generally 
somewhat pulverulent, of various colors, and of different 
qualities in different localities. It closely resembles in 
origin and quality the so-called trass of Germany and the 
Netherlands. ‘These substances consist chiefly of silicate 
of alumina with a small percentage of the alka xids 
of iron, etc. For making cement the pozzuolana is pul- 
yerized and mixed with lime and sand. The use of this 
material was well known to the Romans, and the prepa- 
ration of hydraulic cement is described in detail by Vitru- 
vius. Also pozzolana, puzzolana, puzzuolana, puzzolite, 
puzzolano. 

pozzuolanic (pot’sé-6-lan’ik), a. Consisting of 
or resembling pozzuolana. 

pp. An abbreviation (a) of pages (as p. for 
page); (L) of past participle or perfect participle; 
(c) of pianissimo. 

P.P.C. An abbreviation of the French phrase 
pour prendre congé, ‘to take leave’: written 
upon a visiting-card to indicate that the bearer 
or sender is making a farewell call or other- 
wise bidding farewell to the recipient of the 
card. Sometimes English T. T. L., to take leave, 
is used instead. 

ppr. An abbreviation of present participle. 

r. An abbreviation of pronoun. 
T. An abbreviation of Provençal. 

praam (präm), n. See praml. 

practict (prak’tik), a. andn. [I. a. Also prac- 
tick; < OF. practic, practiq, usually pratig, pra- 
tique, F. pratique = Pr. practic = Sp. práctico 
= Pg. It. pratico (cf. D. praktisch = G. practisch, 
praktisch=Sw. Dan. praktisk), < LL. practicus, 
active, < Gr. Tpakrixóç, of or pertaining to ac- 
tion, concerned with action or business, active, 
practical, < mpáocew (y mpay-),do. Cf. pragmat- 
ic, praxis, etc., from the same source, and see 

prat, praty, pretty. II. n. 1. Also practick, 
practique, pratic, prattic, pratique, < ME. 

practike, practique, praktike, < OF. practique, 
pratique, prattique, F. pratique = Pr. practica 
= Sp. ráctica = Pg. It. pratica = D. prak- 

tijk = G. practik, praktik = Sw. praktik, < ML. 

Practica, practical or familiar knowledge, ex- 

ecution, accomplishment, intrigue, practice, < 

+ mpari), practical knowledge, fom. of mpar- 

TiKóç, practical: see I, Cf. practice and pra- 

fane.] I. a. 1. Concerned with action; prac- 
ical, as distinguished from theoretical. 

The art and ic pari i 
Must be the A AANE er 
AAA Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. oa 
neis the practick work ing directed an 

apply'd as is most E RTA A 

ž Milton, Church-Government, Í. 1. 

2, Skilled; skilful; practised. 

Right practicke was Sir Priamond in fight, 


throughly skild in use of shield and speare. _ 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 7- 


See if I hit not all their practic observance, with which 


they lime twigs to catch their fantastic lady-birds. 


B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, V. 2. 


II n. 1. Practi ed to theory; 
$ ractienl experience’ as opposed to theory; 


In Venice, one 


aia 
or tION thys 5 
n wract, T 
Midahey, Me dy MDoleg 6 
2. One cone eton and RAE the their! 
opposed ie Poa wi ; u, Fa et! 
: Ne e ag M 
the quotation, © ered wih praen 
These Essenen ithe sa 
heoricks, nce Wel Cory, 
the latter 
and Supp 


Nig, 


re 
. The firs 
only irst g 
er; 


practicabilj , 
ticable ouy (prak’i 
ter of bei 
for being 


l- 

Sce -Ditity 

ng practical 
S practised, 

They all att, 


ka-bil’j 
y) T 
le; f 


siai end the wi i 
visit fro hata wnt cee WOrsh 
Ma their minister or ty of the kirk 
be n opportunity, Johns Practicaritii, 
This third method bringst on, Jour, to} 
practicability by a si gs the ai 


As oft, 
of tr; 
of este 


ak’ ti-k a-hl), a. 


ble = Ps 


1. Capable of be 
feeted; perform: D. being performe 
cution. Pertormable; Possible i med 


It is sufficient to 


we esteem that to be such w WAY practi 
ceeds than misses, © such which in th i ee is 


> 1 find them fal "ganization he jp. 
influences of trade, H. ee SNR n. 
Prin. 


: í to mak 
bestayailable means HR 


9 
2. 
_ An heroick poem should be more like a 
figuring 2 more practicable virtue to us th: 
the ancients. 


glass of nature, 
an was done by 
ss y Dryden. 
3. Capable of being used: as, a practicable 
road; a practicable breach. 
We descended the hill to the north, by a very easy way, 
practicable by camels. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I, 3% 
Nemours, finding it impossible to force the works in this 
quarter, rode along their front in search of some practico- 
ble passage. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, ii 12 


4, In theat., capable of real use, in distinction 
from something merely simulated: as, a prae- 
ticable door, bridge, or window.—5, Suitable 
for practice, fulfilment, or execution; hence, 


desirable; advantageous. 
ell each other all they felt 
dcourt’s advent; on nost 


ially ticable, 
entially prae fi 


= . Practical, Practicable (see im e 
bie, A Possible notes that whi ch miy 
be performed if the necessary. pow a To thi 
could be obtained; practicable is Jim ed ossse or 

may be performed by the means that 0 

obtain. bl és ea) ne 

racticableness (prak te practicability 
Poparacter of being practicable; P in a prt 
practicably (prak’ti-ka-bli), f 

cable manner; with ee 0 eee 
practical (prak E to action, prac ‘id al 

1. Relating or pertainmg mative, or iddl, 
use: opposed to theoretical sp cerned wilh m8 
D E aged in practice or action na ; 
G D rather than ideal consideration siel than the an 
en ibe conceived more we first literary 

ing can 

een took place b if 
and the first practical Tig 
poet would talk of no ri nee h 
and the great king of n nf qcaulay E ame 
experiences as, P 


ractice Or experien 


E ted by pr? 
ON Q Derived from 
skill; pract 
vantageous) 
or turned to 
vantage; Pos! 
Time and experie: 
way than that he 18 
tion. : 
Little Phoebe 
their exclusive P 
ment. 
(e) Fxemplified z a 
he moral code, ; 
icity, had contracted 


ly be used, in 

unt; 
sessing nY orme hit 
rience) me oniversity 


4 Diary a 
persons W i arity 
was one of morale of Pe n Gane 


atrimoDYs erancthor 


F fafu 
he idea of 8 
fate the Bible; the 
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practical Itogether to Loose principl 1 eid practise 
ghich belongs alto ae ose principles, and bad practices, and extravagant de- Sailing entters cluster about a lo 
Jast, is PR. Yeleti, Nat. Religion, p. 165. ee Cpa men to endeavour changes and al- deep water, amd holds in safe bobs a PaT oahi 
pt “i. to all intents and pur- , peso vamp E by them, Constellation and the school-ship Santee, 
. at resul i mething) inforceorin- 3. Freguentore ne $ : IA, Sermons, IT. iv. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 168. 
eee ales to er otory may be a practi- E ee omary performance ; habit;"practiclan (| n. [< OF. practicien, 
P egov al: a5) 4 $ phe Aae h praticien, F. praticien, a practiser, practitioner; 
< virtue f A When I was a Student yi 3 ; i. pr: i i 7 r 
è Egi ur practical ede ent as you are, my Practice was to aS adj. pr ing, practical; as practic + -ian. 
ArH otherwise w en march Tf. 49, Porrow rather than buy some sort of Books, Tt. A A n neo 
ined °° George Eliot, TS, Howell, Letters, ii. 21 F 
fi! ractical atheism which, ; 5 s 5 ı Letters, ii. 21. He was ane right Conrtielane, 
Pe obo st of fh affairs but its own limited Ja Bo (a Maronite pricati pre poren ei Une ae , An in the Law ane practiciane. 
Font nok game fo self to play ne ea and decide tige in this country during the ratoe e MAE iA Sir D. Lyndsay, Squyet Meldrum (F E. T. 8) 1 1596, 
incon rr mankind, and Social Statics, p. 518. Pococke, Description of the East, II. §. 99. Z- One who practises or performs, in distine- 
ego If. Spencer, Yy republic over your 4. The regular pursuit of some employment or tion from one who theorizes or speculates. 
our practical repis; à ploy 
vantage Os power of changing theactual business; the exercise of a profession; hence, cy... must shun, on one hand, the blind pride of 
y gli ants Fhilo you must keep the chtof ma- the business of a practitioner: as, to dispose of aan yi ire ae pa inp other, theron ARa 
ey ii} ae a fixed term. Yee pr ane efas Sra Sarina pride of the libertine practician. . 
Os Bian ae C the an, Amer, Lects., pP. 390. Hes s practice; a physician in lucrative prac- Guizot, Hist, Civilization (trans., ed. Appleton, 1872), L #4. 
ie, se o as hemistry, cog- $e i 1 $ i 
iy a culture, isnmetio, ¢Poctical con- Some lawyers are already said to be called upon either peer t aar -, See fel op ti Th 
eal Oe ery ete See to morals or practice.— to bring certificates of their communicating, or to pay y. ACETRE, Iko [EL of prac ic.) is 
fe, geome ration relating. “fon: atrick played their fines and give over their practice. name formerly given to the reported decisions 
aa stag, a CON) g jest carrie ie performers Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 65. Of the Court of Session in Scotland with refer- 
Pi i His predecessor in this career had “bettered” himself ence to their authority in fixing and proving 
P] . . . by seeking the practice of some large town. the practice and consuetudinary rules of law. 
Tee if 1! $ p ry 
sahing y e o Trollope, Doctor Thorne. They arenow termed decisions. Also practiques. 
i know ho law 0 5, Exercise for instruction or discipline; train- The latter spoke disparagingly of Sir James Balfour) 
p, i D : ` $ Ẹ ; po paragingly a four’s 
Me pat ament Of joining owners.— tactical logie ing; drill: as, practice makes perfect. “practiques.” Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 60. 
ae een teaching how ae rere si ats act ries Proceed in practice with my younger daughter; practisantt ( prak’ti-zant), n. [< OF. practi- 
Ci. gss an theory of the na 5 She's apt to learn and thankful for good turns. racti: atise: i. 
i Dai nysics, Practical meteorology, philosophy, PON MORE the S PMINT OE sant, ppr. of practiser, practise: see practise, 
eT vine See the nouns.— Practica. S I e S, ii. 1.165. 4J One who practises or acts; an agent; €s- 
ef- a aay, P wer eat ‘rene solution ofa problem. Practice is the exercise of an art, or the application of a aa 7 an eee in treachery; acon! ederate 
xe. el sition, the mene thinking will; the will de science, in life, which application is itself an art, for it is Į an St 3 wee £ 
tical reason, to wenera not every one who is able to apply all he knows. Here enter'd Pucelle and her practivants, _ 
for rreg itself acer feedom — Practical sentiments, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iii. 2 20, 
I Jaw g am kaeni A : : : 
W epee Torompanying the Cone HY ROY ere: =syn.1. 6, The state of being used; customary use; ac- practise, practice (prak’tis), v.; pret. and pp. 
sy, felt practicable; Be Hd Oe n. [< practical tual application. practised, practiced, ppr. practising, practicing. 
ft ae calist (prak t Ves his knowledge from Reduc'd to practice, his beloved rule [< ME. practisen, prattisen (= D. praktiseren = 
ny ist.) One who deri z Miers k Would only prove him a consummate fool. Sw. práktisera = Dan. praktisere), < OF. prac- 
he | i supon experience or PRS LGC ed Cowper, Conversation, 1. 139. er ARA ML ares are), for the Teal 
SS, a relie: 5 4 7 aC i 1. 139. pe pi ML. practizare). f 
is qin hee oaketickal' iti), n. [<praetical pena: acquired through use; experience; r baat n prana n E lis a Hra 
pact War of being practical, or mUCTUY: mpi T mT BOA AN a 
u fiy] The ginate pab Als ons; prac- This disease is beyond my practice, care, < ML. practicare, praticare, do, perform, 
concerned with materia A ee Shak., Macbeth, v.1.65. execute, propose, practise, exercise, be conver- 
h fialness. ie her indolent enthusiasm into What practice, howsoc'er expert, . . « sant with, contrive, conspire, ete., < practica, 
ji gi fing u herin Cl 8125 a ive thee vert? atic ip i g . i 
W Tha fair Susan, § irr ng Up A Favinding Spanish lessons, Hath power to give thee as thou wertb? - ractical affairs, business, $ ete.: see practic.) 
my recticality, ya ae aisle EANN Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxv. trans. 1. To put into action or practice; ex- 
: ye distressed men. M ` hiig 
Ule aciei ons Carlyle, Sterling, x. (Davies.) 8. Artifice; treachery; a plot; a stratagem. ecute; perform; enact. 
icali ak'ti-kal-iz), v. t.3 pret. and pp. And in this first yere also this realme was troubled with I laugh to sce your ladyship so fond 7 
ay, Breet pot era zing. l [< PECE ciuile sedition, and the craftie practises, of We Frenchman pio Duin that you have aught pis Yalbot’s shadow 
i spect) e menaa A, . rr , Hen. IV., an. 1. fhe: t tise your severity. 
a fin] To make practical; convert into ac- > i TACO ere hereon to practise your sey R 4 Ien, VI, ii 8, 47- 
basi | work Rar His vows were but mere courtship ; all his service rary é 
his ful work oruse. L are.] But practice how to entrap 2 credulous lady. And (strange to tell ‘) he practis'd what he preach'd. 
ca While he {my father] saved me from the demoralizing Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, i. 2. Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, iv. 
1 Gasol school life, he made no effort to provide me y th About this time were Practices plotted against Queen He practised every pass and ward, 
on ETE HLT eee ce S. Elizabeth in behalf of the Queen of Scots, chiefly by Fran To thrust, to strike, to semit to Eae ESES 
e obiography, P. 37. eis Throgmorton, eldest Son of John Throgmorton, Jus ice Ser : ny Ve 15. 
1t- A ; i Bes s cis Throgmorton, S J rton, tici 
ractically (prak’ti-kal-i), adv. 1, In a prac- of Chester. Baker, Chronicles, p. 362. Things I d on earth we shall practise in heaven. 
le Ne a al-i), Bae a pra hings learne a re shall p 
tial manner; from a practical point of view; But Vivie clung to him and hugg'd him close Browning, Old Pictures in Florence, 
8, i ee pra aly i ; ut Vivien . g £ lugs 
actual experience; not merely theoretically: ‘And call'd him dear protector in her fright, 2. To do or perform freq uently or habitually; 
a å of Uehara Nor y ot he ice in her fright, 5 p 1 7 
elt ‘tobe practically acquainted with a busines Dut uae see Aree centr hugg'd him close. make a practice of; observe or follow usually: on 
Sach Beate i jivi ‘hris rtues; to practise 
b Kn alone but the yonne mien till thirty, never Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. as, to practise the Christian virtues; top 
hatheis mortal. Lamb, New Year’s Eve. = 5 for expeditiously solvin deception. 
it. Dierenees of definition are logi x 9, In arith., a rule for expedi sly solving 2 
P ; tion are logically unimportant; but sti in proporti ' rather for abridgin The lawe of god is litel studied, . . . lesse kept & 
oe peel they sometimes produce the most momentous questions 104p opor tion, S r t ata E 3 taught; but haia testament for wynnyng of es & 
ht : Macaulay, Mitford’s Uist. Greece. the operation of multiplying quantities ex- One cis is sumwhat practised. 
i 4 Tn cect; actually, so far as results ‘lay pressed in different denominations, as when it Wyclif, Office of Curates (E. E. T. $.) xxv. 
a lions are concerned? as a Cees re- js required to find the value of a number of 1 have pardon’d, 
Erentually, thehead aii F ie a se articles abso Many pounds, oe Paet And pagioee an p rak hava mai nh 
he TREES oa een at Florence | ner h.—10. The form and manner of conduct- To practise new sins, not repent the old. 
z m time to time, but practically per- EN EE : = z Beau. and Fl., King and no King, i 1. 
y: fauls became, in the person of Cosmo de’ Medici, the ing legal proceedings, whether at law, or m <a * 
ü «rof an inherited Headership. aes equity, or in criminal procedure: Scconung n maT thfsed any Secrecy, Josephus acter 
Foal] < Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., §488. the principles of law and the rules o ecourt; have > De Quincey, Essenes, i. 
IJ matot hye AMperial power w ; i k ich direct tl rse of pro- PASEN 
the Sena COAL power w asbestowed by a special those legal rules which direct the cours P x 
a aun that could eaa ealn, it was the prize of any ARa E bring parties into court, and the 3t. To make use of; eae teva 
i ; 7 5 7 yare brought in. The court he practised, not the co 
e f Ritticalness an Freeman, Amer. Leets., p. 387. Gotan of jhe eo peer hey axe Sates practise aden, Abs. and Achit., L 825- 
| j rak’ti-kal-ne Pro cticali ishop. eading is generally x ` 5 P urmon! 5- 
a Re Spraoi cr? Practicalin. tyngt ot de irg lera aa eg races Pre: _ Arerangi ret Louie wtiheame 
ee i prak’ tis 2 tantive right.— Corrupt an i Paris, p. 12. 
a | GE, ak is), n. [Formerly also practise; vention Ee See corrupt.—In practice (oroutofprac: from England. Lister, Journey to Paris, p; 
eh pirno nta ttise : < practice, practise, v.; tice), (0) In(ornotin) the actual perforvaieian who isin 4. To exercise or pursue as a profession, art, 
S actie ng eE a unction or occupation): = $ SESA i: 9 
E Jie Thes ‘aoplace of the earliernóun C5 some fas fence, in possession of (or lacking) thatskill or occupation: as, to practise law 
i) pellin, act ( 5 
nil tea) a ar, in mute ares (with c instead or facility which comes from me contin nona aei a 2 Fish. Canst thon eat any fishes, ee « 
Cle, à 4 rmity with practi rac- ily or mental power.— Practice ct, a na v Per. I never praci Ù Shak., 
a Brees i ction; SS a : peach fe known Ratutes of several of the United States, etot uA tecture continues to be pra 
al orma, Ot accomplishi 2 Z ? regulating procedure of the courts in civil cases.— Prac- art fp auecess in parts of India remote 
d 3 tation ane or exceution ae oe S out; tice cases, prattice reports, cases orreports of cases 3 Sa nfinence Ferguseon, Hist, Indian 
r t] a P S opposed to spec- ci uestions of practice, as istinguis m Smo z; S 
d- | D With a a 7 P S the merits of controversies —Privateer Prac” 5. To exercise one’s self in, with the object 
is from spent) that he [Archimedes] was induced tice. „Same ga privateerism.—To break of & pant or acquiring skill or experience; study or learn 
j ulation to practice, practice. See bree atone in practice, to apply repeated performance: as, to practise & | 
M ractically; execute; a 7 : 5 eal 
ig POR care Tora Bae nate eea oti the fittest things to bee putin of music. 
y We are aus says, for the sake of Prac- Their concia ea renane {to] maintaine Plan- Perhaps the ladies will 
a a Gatione on Smith, Works, IL 242. chorus, which some 
o tice depends on man in quite A difter- =Syn. 3. Habit, Usage, ete. See custom.—5. Practice, majesty comes to the 
Tair Gch nature, or the Gand of expe. Experience. Practice is sometimes eres apart heen han eren 
y ->e areen, è = ? ich i uch broader wo) shall make & 
bo e Prolegomena toEthics, $87. experience Vere Leh broader Y skilied marksman by eee 
w ally in Proceeding; doing: in the ‘practice. ‘ence is, by derivation, a going clear 6. To cause to prac 
"E 1 NAKE o à bad sense. through, and may mean action, but much oftener a exercise; train; d 
g t and h Ipi oone and our practises the paren as acted upon, taught, disciplined, by But praci 
p m. m. CO) 
o Shak., Hamlet (foli acticed ctii See uch 
i 3 1623), i. 2. DY ced, practicer. 
tameng? hitherto be sr dono i k’tis-shi 
i practice- (prak'tis 


beene but assayes, and are 
Capt. John Smith, W 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


TE 


practise 


Bọ soon as knowledge of this ere pean attained; th 
‘captain practises his company in all the phases of $ 
oe Fortnightly Rev., N, 8., XLIII. 2 


7, To scheme; plot; contrive craftily or treacl 
erously, 
My uncle practises more harm tome. 


What do youread? Is it yet worth your care, 
ate not aa fear, what you find practised there? 


The Switzers, being practised under hand by a grea 
summo of money, - - 


9}. To make; construct; build. 


‘A dooror window so called [Venetian] from being much 
at Venice, by Palladio and others. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 36, note. 


which was practi. 
bursting it asunder with gunpowder, 


conduct one’s self. 


eign prelates did practise about their prey. 


Verily, a man knows no more rightly than he practises, 


¥en Radcliffe's doctors travel first to France, 
‘Nor dare to practise till they've learned to dance. 


4. To experiment. 


Tam little inclined to practise on others, and as little 


= Whoso is to rule over his passions in maturity must be 
practised ver his passions during youth. 
È ming A a seal Social Siktios, p. 206. 


Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 20. 


B. Jonson, Catilino, V. 4. 

8}. To influence; entice; tamper with: bribe. 
~ did mutinously demand their pay. 
4 Cone Crudities, I. 110. 

To practise the city into an address to the queen. Swift. 


T copied an inscription set up at the end of a great road, 
ahs sed through an immense solid rock by 


Walpole, To Richard West, Nov. 11, 1739. 


II, intrans. 1. To perform certain acts re- 
peatedly or usually; exercise, train, or drill 
one’s self: as, to practise upon the piano; to 
practise with the rifle.—2. To form a habit of 
action; act ordo habitually; hence, to behave; 


I send you here a bullock which I did find amongst my 
bulls, that you may see how closely in time past the for- 


‘mer, Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc.), II. 878. 


Rev. S$. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 170. 
8. To exercise a profession; follow a vocation. 


Pope, imit. of Horace, ii. 1. 184. 
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I therefore apprehend and do attach thee 
For an nbuser of the world, a practiser 


rts inhibited and out of warrant. 
Obst Shak., Othello, i. $ 


%92, One who exercises a profession; a practi- 
A. tioner, 
h- And did him assaye his surgerye on hem that syke were, 


i] he was parfit practisoure if any peril felle. 
mune : i Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 107. 


He was a verray parfit praktisour. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1, 422, 


8. One who uses schemes or stratagem; one 


he 


and their allies. 3 AN the w Oresi Aye 4 
called Dasyped. and the q ading Dirga Sin one diea, 


precoci i e, 
preecomnif de Seo Precog),) Also p, £cacey Toig 
um (prë-k cial, Teco À 


nila (-tä 


* a conspirator t ne NOWlede,, ECO proita 
who plots; a conspirator. something ate precede the te of whi Cyni 
Tt is true that Causes cu STOK were the practis- preconize. ee Understand ie 
ers and contrivers of the duke’s death, » Pree ing 
: Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. xi. Cte. b oracoid ete Se E of 
Virgil, Horace, and the rest precordia, Precordia ( c Dreconis 
Of those great master-spirits did not want precordio, < 1, preee PYE-koy/ gs y 
Detractors then, or practicers against them. the stomach, alse erda, neu Fi), n, [sj 
B. Jonson, Apol. to Poctaster. before, + cor(d ye breast or I» the mighty 

~), the he leg 
cart ame < Die. 


h practisourt, n. A Middle English form of prae- dial region (which see Salk i 

tiser. 3 præcornu (praka. > Vader © a8 Preen 
practitioner (prak-tish’gn-ér), n. (prö-kôr’r Ur cordial 
practicioner for *practicianer, < practician + 


[Formerly 


-er1 (the suffix unnecessarily added, as in musi- Winns o Corny 
cianer, ete.).] 1. A practiser; one who acquires x am; the forway lp latera] 
knowledge from actual practice; one who has precuneal, a. Sac ay t of the 
practical experience. præcuneus, precunéns (iu z 

He that would be a practitioner in those affaires I hope Præcunci, precunei (-1) Eru A-us), y 


will allow them not only needfull but expedient 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT, 252, 
Believe an old practitioner, whoever out of malice to a 
fellow servant carries a tale to his master shall be ruin- 
ed by a general confederacy against him. 
Swift, Directions to Servants in General. 
2. One who is engaged in the actual practice i Dp 
or exercise of any art or profession, as law or PF@delineation,n. See predelincatioy 
medicine. prædial, a. See predial, i 
There are several Fictions still exercising powerful in- $£ ædones (pré-d0’néz), n. pl. (NL. (Latre} 
fluence on English jurisprudence which could not be dis- 1507), < L. prædo, one that makes be alb, 
carded without a severe shock to the ideas, and consider- præda, booty, prey: see prey2 akes booty, 
able change in the language, of English practitioners, of aculeate hym Xi I y2] A subsection 
Maine, Ancient Law, p. 27.3. Latreille A i ae crous insects, proposed 
The surgeon who has not sufficient courage to propose 1 the f ai adopted by Westwood, in- 
a useful operation, and sufficient skill to perform it, is as ne Tamilies Crabronide, Larridæ, Bon. 
phegide, Scoliide, Mutillide, Formicidae 


22, S. ʻo > y y 
a us, x edge: „See cuneus.) ie 
us ae the median surface of the cornea i> 
Deen Just in front of the cuneus 1 A hemi. 
on ary 1s marked by the upturned manent 
callosomarginal suleus, ee cuts lo tle 
bral and corpus, Sandee wes 


that others should practise on me. Sir W. Temple, Misc. open to censure as the reckless practitioner who is swayed k 
X T r; by the unworthy lure of notoriety. (in the broad sense), and Vespide, 1 ie’ 
op To nogo into secretly; have a secret un- J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, Pref., p. iii, arrangement, now in vogue, the Prædones a aigi 
erstanding. 8+. One who uses schemes or artifices; a plot- pongo ime three series Heterogyna, Fossores, and Diplop. 


Spon reat td the last yeare had practised witha King 
on the Easterne shore to furnish him with a kind of poi- 
sou which onely growes in his Country, to poison vs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 71. 
‘One Mr, William Vassall had practised with such as were 
not members of our churches to take some course, . . . 
that the distinctions which were maintained here, both in 
«civil and church estate, might be taken away. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 319. 
But what's this messenger? 
; Tye practised with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know 
‘That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
Addison, Cato, ii. 6. 
6, To use schemes or Stratagems; conspire; 
plot. 
I was hated by some lewde Gunners, who, envying that 
I should haue the Title to be Master his in nice, 
practised against me, eee me poyson in drinke that 
ER E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 35. 
Tf he do not mightily grace himself o i 
practis against thee by poison. autos ne wil 
a Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 156, 
_ To whom he shows his uncle's discontent 
And of his secret dangerous practisin: ae g 
Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 
; You haye practised on her, 
Perplext her, made her forget herself! 
Swerve from her duty to herself and us, ” 


practice; expert; proficient; experi- 


tion g the company was committed to 


in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 150. 


iced controversialist, 
Maca 


Palmyra. 
Arch., p. 177. 


plished, proficient, 
i-sèr) 


Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. ra 
, practiced (prak’tist), p.a. Skilled "7ra PO)” 


"NCW t, a Marri p 
art aa inse Well practised prad-holder(prad’hol/dér), n. A bridle. Tufts, 


ter; a conspirator. 
There are some papistical practitioners among you. 

Abp. Whitgift. 
General practitioner, one who practises both medicine 
and surgery. Formerly in England the general practi- 
tioner, also called surgeon apothecary or apothecary, was 
the ordinary family medical attendant, supplying drugs 
as well as advice to his patients. He was licensed to prac- 
_ tise by the Apothecaries' Company (incorporated 1617), and 
was in rank below the physician or surgeon. This dis- 
tinction is now passing away, and the word general prac- 
titioner may be applied, as in the United States, toa phy-  (-1 
sician who practises also surgery and obstetrics. See Jn 
apothecary. 


preesophageal, a. See preésophageal. 

preefatio (pré-fa’shi-6), n, [ML., L. prefatio, 
preface: see preface.] In the celebration of 
high mass in the Roman Catholic Church, a 
prayer which immediately precedes the Sanc- 
tus. On ferial days it is recited; on Sundays 
and festival days it is sung. 

prefect, prefloration, etc. See prefect, ete. 

prelabrum (pré-lai’brum), n.; pl. pralabra 

ii). [NL., <L. pre, before, + labrum, lip] 
entom., the clypeus or epistoma. 


= ion, ete. See prelect, ete. | 
It was clear that Lydgate, by not dispensing drugs, in- prælect pr pa ection k-sil’ii), n. Ti: praemasille 
tended to cast imputations on his equals, and also to ob- Premaxilia (pr oe aay a 
scure the limit between his own rank as a general practi. (-6). Same as premasillary. llary. 
tioner and that of the physicians who, in the interests of præmaxillary, a. and n. See premart Te 
the profession, felt bound to maintain its various grades. præmetial (pré-mé’ shi-al), &. [< Digan’ t 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 18. the offering of the first fruits measnred fi 
practivet, a. [A variant, with accom. sufix peforehand for Ceres, < pra, before, + toile 
-ive (as in active), of practic: see practic.] Ac- measure: see metel.] Of or pertaining 
tive; actual. 


i A first fruit 
practivelyt, adv. Actively; actually. If we should not, therefore, freely oen areol TEI 
Then true religion might be sayd some præmetial handfuls of that crop teho 
With vs in primitiue ; 


challenge the whole harvest, h K. James. 
The preachers and the people both lessly unthankful? Zp. Hall, Dot A 
Then practively did thriue. 


r | See premolar. 
eat aoa estat form of p” 


Warner, Albion’s England, viii. 39. ; », An Premon- 
d remonisht,?. A n, See 

[< D. paard, a horse: see pal- Præmonstratensian, a. and n e 

L - Tufts, Glossary of Thieves’ ` stratensian. e2) U Ku 

Jargon, 1798. [Thieves’ cant.] (prë-müni (gys, ppr oiia 


Præmunientes 1. of pram unien(t)s: PP onish: 


Tt would never do to go to the wars i r iente: „arn, adm 
z on arickety prad. præmunientes, P. x rewa, i = 
Barham, Tngoldsby Legends, 1. 93. Arrive, for Le. præmonero, TOTOY iyo summor: 
: see præmunire. i e uae bishops r 
Glossary of Thieves Jargon, 1798. [Thieves addressed to the bishops Fe ecclesiastip r 
re monishing them to cause > required i S 
convene whose attends i wrnaracterisucy i 
r i 5: so called from e writ — prem! 
præauditory, ete. Sec preanal, ete. liament: a Sntroduction : he R 
ares 

Poe) cata The Yona cave nientes Writ tno writ daca ose 

As the part 0l the be De 

sou mt was not disused and TY) may be tere fon mug, 


7 jon by W- Fconvocd + adopter, 

attend Convocation od that Ol. first ary, MO 

men form, it con Ron that for fet go (fe 
üni 


i i unire (P. 
er, a passage running Se Ea it mst OO pe is 
IEA tcpræmuniri. 


_ to be forewarn | pass: Cn D D 0 
Be præmuniri being Pion with L a ‘ 
a corruption à y unit ) nonias 
fortify, protect: ah 


nere, forewarn, s ecjes © 
In Eng. law, a 8P 


eee eer oes) 


ETE a 


4667 
manger, erib, < presepir 
before, - sen ive, fe 1 
veroo, ur bie fe nce e septum.) A loo 

OEIT ITEE anf appearing as a nebula to t 
$ ed eye, in the breast of the Crab; ¢ Cane 
presepium (prë 6’pi-um), n. ; pl. presepia ( 
NL.,< L. præscpium, presepium, manger, erib: 


remunire ; 
or the penalty incurred, 
ated was the introduc- 
i dom. Wheneve 
a præmun 
incurs the pen 
of having his 


fence in front, ¢ pre, 


n prison Ot see Preesepe P ; : 
ache former times eesepe.| A representation of 

ity attached in Bh of Chris Ho rast ation of the nativit 

he jurisdiction of the Pope, rist when treated decoratively, asin WOO: 


s in foreign ece 
vereign’s supremacy. 

, the sovereign 5 SU 

gi misecllaneous nature have 

ie penalties of premunire, as re- 

f allegiance and supremacy. 

at the priemunire made him 

1, as absolute muster, 


carving or the like. Tı 
| r aa iu k commonly contains 
two separate views or subjects — the babe ying a the 


manger and adored by 
the oird ed by the mother, and the adoration by 


pit aie presternum (pré-stér’num), n. 

R un, < L. præ, before, + NL. sternum, q. v j 1 

The fore part of the sternum; the part of any 
sternum which corresponds to the SURA 


jeval and Modern Hist., p. 254. 


slat) ownel, 


imi 8, Med iti i s 
foi sulle award position; a predica- 3 the human breast-bone; the part immedi- 
i sous OF : e y Pzecoomg the mesosternum or gladio- 
n us. See cut under mesosternum.— 2. In entom 
"7 


same as prosternum. 
: prasoma a. See prestomial. 
omium (pré-sto’mi- . r. 

TAR SA é-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. presto- 
< L. præ, be- 
fore | arene 
oréua, mouth. ] 
In Annelida, a 
distinct eepha- 
lic segment 
of ihe higher 
polychetous 
worms, bear- 
ing the eyes 
and tentacles. 
Also prestomi- 


ci apt. 

to teok the power 

hing those Who procure a 

"i gess against the king, o yeah 

syp nire premunire (prē-mū-ni iot (6 

AN To bring within the penalties 
is 


pie um. See also 
mune. ‘ 
ofa pm that Horn desir’d cut under Po- 


postaariis. preeterition, n. See preterition. 


prenonen, a first or personal name, < pre, be- 
fore, + nomen, name: see nomen. ] 1. Among 
the ancient Romans, a name prefixed to the 
fimilyname, answering to the modern Christian 


in front, edge, borde 
ancient Rome: (@) A white toga or 
broad purple border, wo 
sexes. 
The Roman child received its prænomen with a lustra- of their fourteenth year. 
tion at about the same age [one week]. 

p 2 E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, TI. 397. 
atl the generic name, or name of the ge- 
a o which a species belongs, which invari- 
pas the specific or trivial name in the 
ay in system of nomenclature. Thus, Felis 
thet meenomen inthe term Felis leo, which is 
ae mical name of the lion. 

regen See prenominal. 

fea oe , Preopercular, cte. 
Oper : ater 
Ina} a preoperculum (pré-d-pér’ku- 
AL? be, Preopercula, preopereula (-li 


and priests, and upon 
sions, asthe di 
of religious rites, 
chiefly concerned. 

The pratexta, on the other 


der, could only be worn 
with a purple stripe (clayus). 


pretor, pretympanic, ete. 


Compare clavus. 


See pre- See pretor, ete. 


matique = 


€ Oper principal opercular bones. 
renelvistenn (b) (5), and eukandan A 
= Dun, prepelvisternum (prē-pel- 
, tee prepelvisterna, prepelvi- 
‘| os L. præ, before, + pelvi- 
ratus verior pelvisternum. 
(pré-pér-f6-1a’tus), n.; pl. præ- 


rati (ti), TN 
us, + INL., < L. præ, b e j- 
eponate: see eari, a and points to advocates and oratoris 


ed space at the base of the brain; attorney; < Gr. wpa parexec, active, versed 
um (prs ? affairs, ete, 
( ré-skii-tel’um), n. [NL., < L. done, a fact, pl. “pay 
iter L. seutellum, q. v.] Inentom., ublic business, tC, j 
Mage ltum a y ated sclerite between the See practic, p? actice, ete: 
Nitin (prë the mesoscutellum. civil affairs; relating or } 
tt pree, nen tum), 2.5 pl. præscuta (-ti). 
The first oc + scutum, a shield: see 
> tues or anterior one of the four 
Pronotwn of hard integument into 
ects are m, mesonotum, and metano- 
Ceo Cine orally divisible; the fore- 
e rgumof each one of the three 


It. prammatica, pragmatica, 
pragmaticus, relating 
ca sanctio or jussio or 
pragmatic sanction, 


-Stér 


pragmatica, ; 
son versed in the law who fur 


ara, affairs, 
< xpaccew 


sosen 


of a community. 
low.— 2. Same as pragmat i 
Nor can your. Palace be a dwelling-place 


I love to hit 


i ir own weapons. 
These pragmatic young me at their © po: 


ee eale, ents, sit i 
By he «2, Situated in advance of the 3 ie aie icu- _ We may say of pragmatists 4 
ma a Seo en a, ra iheXantan who PRL DAP, ot ea a 
: le-san ee preseminal, vay — name 2 Tee cr 
sep ae 1. [L., also preesepes, præ- DN pragmatic ‘nethod, pragmatic treatment, pragmatizo ba tiz), 
+an inclosure, fold, pen, stall, the S atment of historical phenom ena with special refer- pragma + Ppr. Be q 
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have good Bonner prÆæmunired. lynoé. 
ao j Ward, England's Reformation, p. 166. pratert a. and 
m = ’ IS 

;, r t Ori. se reter. 
ramunitory, C Seo premunttory. n. See preter. Anterior Extremity of Polynoz, a polychie- 
raparial (Yona al),a. [C præeraris + -al.] præter-. See tous annelid (6, from above; C, from below): 
Pertaining to the p une a preler-. ee at Nel apero ai 

naris (pre-na S) 2.5 p S prænares (-rēz). reterhuman neuropodial cirri peduncle of first ely- 

i. (Wilder), < L. præ, before, + naris, & nos- Pa See preter- trona sprees mate parapo a 
iile see naris.) ‘Che anterior nostril; the an- human. 
terior opening of the nasal chamber; the nos- preteriti, a. and n. An obsolete spelling of 
til of ordinary language : distinguished from ~ preterit. 


penomen, prenomen (pré-no’men), 7. 3 pl. pratexta (pré-teks’ti), m; pl. prætertæ (-té). 
mannind, pronomina (pre-nom’i-nii). L< L. [L., fem. of prælextus, pp: of preterere, weave 


see preter, pretext.) In 
wrap with a 
rn by children of both 
It was laid aside by young men upon becoming 


ctpersonal name, as Gaius, Lucius, Marcus, ete. entitled to assume the toga virilis, not before completion 
Girls wore it till their marriage. 


(b) A white toga with a broad border of purple, 
worn as their official dress by higher magistrates 
certain ceremonial occa- 
scharge of vowsor the celebration 
by those citizens who were 


hand, with its purple bor- 
along with a white tunic under it 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 456. 


pragmatic (prag-mat‘ik), &. andn. [¢F. prag- 
Sp. pragmático = Pg. pragmatico = 
It. prammatico, pragmatico (cf. D. G. pragma- 


n.pr so ti z isk), adj atic 

be hehe, before, + operculum, q.v.] 1.1 tisch = Sw. Dan. pragmatisk), ad)., pragma 

ne fore lid or ETO in mar In as a noun, masc., in def. 1; fem. F. pragmatique 
„eof the four 5 % = Sp. pragmática, D., = Pg. pragmatica, D., = 


in def. 3); < LL. 
to civil affairs (pragmati- 
annotatio or constitutio, & 
i. e. an imperial decree re- 
Jating to the affairs of a community, ML. simply 
a decree); in L., asa noun, & per- 
ished arguments 
kind of 
in 
zpāyna (> LL. pra ma), a thing 
Laon : ate affairs. PE 
(V mpa) do: 
I. a. 1. Relating to 
sertaining to the affairs 
i See pragmatic sanction, be- 
ical, in any Sense. 


v. 153. 


onson, Devil is au Ass, i. 3. 


pragmatize 


me to their causes, antecedent conditions, and results, 
Also pragmatism. -Pragmatic sanction, a term first 
applied to certain decrees of the Byzantine emperors, 
regulating the interesta of their subject provinces and 
towns; then toa system of limitations set to the spiritual 
power of the Pope in European count : as, for instance, 
the F rench pragmatice sanction of 1268, and that of 1428. 
Lastly, it became the name for an arrangement or family 
compact, made by different potentates. regarding succes. 
sion to sovereignty — the most noted being the instrument 
by which the emperor Charles VI, being without male is- 
sue, endeavored to secure the succession to his female de- 
scendants, settling his dominions on bis daughter Maria 
Theresa, 

II. n. 1. A man of business; one who is 
versed or active in affairs. 

He's my attorney and solicitor too; 


a fine pragmatic. 
B. Sonam, 
2}. A busybody; a meddlesome person. 


Such pragmaticls . . . labour impertinently. 
Ep. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 502. (Dartes.) 


Keep to your problems of ten groats; these matters are 
not for pragmaticks and folkmooters to babble in. 
Milton, Prose Works, I 336. 
3. A decree or ordinance issued by the head of 
a state. 
A pragmatic was issued, £ 


ptember 18th, 1495, preserih- 
ing the weapons and the ns for a regular training of 
the militia. Prese Ferd, and Isa., ii. 26, note. 

pragmatica (prag-mat'i-kä), n. [ML.: see prag- 
matic.) Same as pragmatic, i., 3. 

Royal pragmaticas began to take the place of constitu- 

tional laws. Encyc. Brit., IX. 811. 

pragmatica] (prag-mat'i- <al),a.andn. [< prag- 
matic + -al.) I.a. 1¢. Versed in affairs; skilled 
in business; engaged in business pursuits. 

Pragmatical men may not go away with an opinion that 
learning is like alark, thatcan mount, and sing, and please 
herself, and nothing else. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 323. 
2. Active; diligent; busy. 

I received instructions how to behave in town, with di- 
rections to masters and books to take in search of the an- 
tiquities, churches, collections, ete. Accordingly, the next 
day, Nov. 6th, I began to be TES PaO Ea 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 
3. Pertaining to business or to material inter- 
ests; hence, material; commonplace. 


Low pragmatical earthly views of the gospel. Hare. 
“Jn One Town,” though a little pragmatical and matter 
of fact, is not uninteresting. Athen, No, 2068, p. 208. 


4}. Practical; authoritative. 

Can a man thus imployd find himselfe discontented or 
dishonour'd for want of admittance to havea praymaticall 
voyce at Sessions and Jayle deliveries? 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst, 
5. Unduly busy over the affairs of others; med- 
dlesome; interfering; officious. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical that he took on him the 
management of my whole family, Arbuthnot. 
6. Characterized by officiousness; performed 
or delivered by an officious person; intrusive. 

It is like you to give a pragmatical opinion without be- 


ing acquainted with any of the circumstances of the case. 
Charlotte Bronte, The Professor. 


Suddenly an unknown individual, in plain clothes and 
with a pragmatical demeanor, interrupted the discourse 
by giving a flat contradiction to some of the doctrines ad- 
vanced. Motley, Dutch Republic, I 544. 
7. Busy over trifles; self-important; busy. 

You cannot imagine what airs all the little pragmatical 
fellows about us have given themselves since the reading 
of those papers. Addison, The Tall Club. 

Ilt. A professional opinion or decision. 


‘The eloquent persuasions and pragmaticals of Mr. Sec- 
retary Windwood. 
‘Bacon, To the King, 1617, July 25, Works, XIII. 232. 
pragmatically ( prag-mat’i-kal-i), ade. Ina 
pragmatic manner. 
Over busy, or pray atically curious. 
te Barrow, Sermons, 1. 597. 
pragmaticalness (prag-mat’i-kal-nes), n. The 
character of being pragmatical, in any sense; 
especially, meddlesomeness: officiousness; ex- 
cessive zeal. , 
agmatism ( prag’ma-tizm), t. [< pragmat(ie) 
+ -ism.] 1. Pragmatical character or conduet; 
officiousness; busy impertinence. 


from the ou 

“come up” in 
2. In hist, same as pragmatic me 
pragmatic, a. z 
pragmatist (prag’ma-tist), 7. [< pr 
+ -ist.] One who is impertinently 
meddling. Heat 


pragmatize 
To make real or material; attribute a 


3 i L size.) 
F imagination ‘or fancy). 


e merest shadowy fancy or broken-down metaphor, 
when once it gains aS of reality, may begin to be 


tize + -or1.] One who pragmatizes, or attributes 
objective existence to what is subjective, ima- 


ginary, or fanciful. 
$ ; tizer ia a stupid creature; nothing is too 


Tho ninth month in the 


dow: seo prairie. 
R : In the year 


French revolutionary calendar. 
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+668 


-dock (pra’ri-dok), n. Same as 


prairie 


rodent quadruped of the family Sciuridæ, sub- for turning 
Yamily Spermophiline, and genus Cynomys, of 


ge 


aro generally but irregularly distributed in the prairie 


prairie-ros 


ish nearly to the Mexican boundary of the United 
Statens they are gregarious, and many thousands together pigeon, i 
populate some places called prairie-dog towns or villages, prairie-s 


prairie prairie-plow 


Prairie-rattle 


1 i i burdock (which see, under burdock). with wow, (prii’y; 
Deiat O ee. prairie-dog (pra‘ri-dog), n. A seiuromorphie a long mold atom : 
wey US 


t 


4 5 AVG EEEa C ye ee r (prä 
an ji lous yy here are two species, C. ludovicianus “yattlesnst- l 
-spöken of ns an actual event, . . . One of the miracu which there a n tlesnake. 
Tass ereire ar aptamer a fo pu- and C. columbianus, the former living east and prairie-rattlesn 
Sibly by Sprenger to such a pragmatized metaphor, — latter west of the Rocky Mountains: so “of se “esnake 
y B. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, T. 407. the latter i € Y 1 € difiere 
: oe Sire ve [< pragma- called from their habitat and from their ery, prairies, as tho m 
pragmatizer (prag’ma-ti-zér), n. which is like the barkingof a dog. These animals and es} 


quirrel (pra 


E 
a ri-snip), n, 


Ne 
Teskwur%e] 


Same ag 


The ; seligerc 
0 to be made dull and vulgar by his y 
peat PEE eas B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, I. 368, | 
| 1 
rahme, 7. See pram}. : 
ARIN (prii’hé), n, Same as proa, i 
We... decided to alter our course for Malacca, where r 
wo arrived at half-past nine; the Doctor at once went on prairie-schooner ace 7 “a 
re | t: htt. s white-tilted w. EKSA 
argain ma re Bry, Voyage of Sunbeam, IJ. xxiv. pa o ilte ay agon oe risks nen) a a 
ET A ‘aires ¢ y aa 
pralon; A Boron mover English spelling Prairie-dogs (Cynomys Indovictanus), Slane on of “tame Plains berelt 
of prayer!. RS i ranta A ae _ (Slang, U. 8, s imental, elte the 
Prairial (pra‘ri-al), n, [F., < prairie, a mea- regions of the Western States and Territories, from the prairie-snipe T ailtoady 


Prairie 


1794 i m May 20th and ended June 18th. where they dig deep burrows, the entrance ofeachofwhich “monhile or w. ey 
een = [< F. prairie = Pr. pradaria is Rae Eel by a mound of earth thrown up in making ora p ground-squirrel of None A sper 
prairio y Ree oh P i leria = It. the excavation. (See second cut under owl.) Someofthe `t SCL omorphie rodent quadr America: 
= Sp. pradera, pradería = Pg. TARA a larger towns include many hundred acres, Prairie-dogs family Spermophilinæ and m ped of the su). 
rateria, 2 meadow, < ML. prataria, meadow- fre about a foot long, of very stout, squat, paunchy form, numerous species of whic] genus Spermonhity z 
and, prop. fem. of pratarius, adj., < L. pra- withlow cars, avoiy ules lon long strong tra plaas of western North Ameriege nabit the Prairies 

% rayell. ea- they are of a uniform reddish-gray or fawn color, paler un- Pe Qe Theses 

aum, s meadow. Oe prayer 0; prayed AE CEN They subsist entirely on vegetable food. Also mouy ney they ers, from their burnt ate com. 
dow; level grassy land: a wo. q Y caled prairie-marmot and wistonwish. nite hE aA h lave little resemblance to tion: in the 


used by Hennepin and other French writers in e famil 
describing the Country adjacent to the Missis- 

sippi river, and now in common use, designating 
treeless areas 


i G ide 

gopher properly applies, Pnoy vatte to wliich th 
and gencral appearance, some hayi share 
short tail, and low ears of the 5 
others have longer tail and e; 


prairie-falcon (pra‘ri-fa’kn), n. See falcon. 
prairie-fly (pra‘Ti-fli), n. One of various spe- 


cies of flies of the family Tubanide which attack the stout form’ 


the level or slightly undulating tre : cattle. [Western U. $.] others | ars, a slonderer jor ea 

whieh cover a Tange part of Timois Wiscon: years fdr (prL) m Tho kit or swift lineatus; In some the Si iDed, or oth as $, tae 

gin, Tiwa; Minnesota, and ot EA SE fox, Vulpes velox, inhabiting the prairies of resemble true arboreal squirrels, aise pushy that the 

h pone oer PNG a a otanta of tho North America. See cut under Kit. aeejeuumerous enough in cultivated regions to iira 
3 r EEE TON are characterized by a highly fertile prairie-goose (pra‘ri-gés), n. Same as Hutch- ottheavans ar à They form a characteristic feature 


1 y 3 na in the whole 
ins’s goose (which see, under goose). (Texas.] cut under Spermophilus, VER 


prairie-grass (pra‘ri-gris), n. 1. Any grass prairie-turnip (pra’ri-tér’nip), n. The tuber- 
growing on prairies.— 2. Specifically, in Aus- bearing plant Psoralea esculenta. 

tralia, the grass Bromus (Ceratochloa) unioloi- prairie-warbler (pra‘ri-wir’blér), n, A small 
des, once called there Californian prairie-grass, “insectivorous migratory bird of "the eastern 
though not found in California. See rescue- parts of the United States, Dendraca discolor, 
grass. 

prairie-hawk (pra‘ri-hik), n. The American 
sparrow-hawk, Falco sparverius, which abounds 


soil, often of great thickness, and they often occur where rairie region, See 


the rainfall is even considerably larger than on parts of 
the adjacent forest-covered regions. The cause of theab- 
sence of trees upon them cannot, therefore, be deficiency 
of moisture; in all probability it is the physical character 
the soil, and especially its extreme fineness, which ren- 
ders it more suitable for the growth of the grasses than 
for that of arboreal vegetation, In the extreme north- 
western region of the United States, pecially in Mon- 
tana, certain level treeless areas surrounded by the moun- 
tains are now by some called prairies: some of these had 


Ri 


pect previous SE ae So atta In thio on the prairies as elsewhere in North America, 
as basins. Sve holel, 6, and plain}. and has the habit of hovering on wing like the 


European kestrel or windhover. 


The prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not. 
Bryant, The Prairies. 


(a) The pinnated 


‘The prairie alluded to was one of those small natural 
meadows, or pastures, that are to be found in Michigan, 
and may have contained four or five thousand acres of 
open land. Cooper, Oak Openings, i. 

‘These are the gardens of the Desert, these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no name, 

The Prairies. Bryant, The Prairies, 


prairie is used to desig- 
estitute of forests, or 
a as simeneral mla Acinitea to the 
ess precipitous slopes which se 
irie proper, from the river bottom. Tange of these two 
Whitney; Encyc. Brit., XXIIT. 811. OYerlapping, especially 


tate, the State of Illinois.— Trembling z re true prairie-hen or 
€, 


prairie-hen (pra‘ri-hen), n. 
grouse, Cupidonia or Tympanuchus cupido, a 
gallinaceous bird of North America belonging 

to the family Tetraonidæ; or (b) the sharp-tailed 

ouse, Pediæcetes phasianellus columbianus. 

See cuts under Cupidonia and Pediccetes. The 

ifferent birds, though somewhat 

of late years, is complements 


pinnated grouse belongs proper- 


ww 
y 


Prairie-warbler (Dendr aca discolor). 


idæ or Mniolil- 


to the fertile prairies of the United Stat ially he family Sylvicol - 

ri bro under, Eerie 7 Illinois, Iowa, M the GBEE Al ot Mo en belonging to whe g, Beast above and aer 

onra ri-al i-gā-tor), n, An in- South Dakota (especially eastward), middle and eastern !@@. Itis4} inches leng, black spots, with a Pi white 

tamil hasmide ; one of the walk- Kansas and N ka, Arkansas, and eastern Texas—a yellow below vane adie of the back an ah 
usually the thick-thighed walking- pal y (pallidicincta) occurring in western Texas, It also pile red eee PASTI tail-feathers. mug n 

a femorata. ocal, U. S. pay ngor in some localities in the Middle States and the SEEN regions proper of the West. A wolf, 


R Vaag ER and; but with the settlement of the countr Pl ay n. inio Te- 
(pra‘ri-ap’l), n. Same as prairie- it has followed the railroads, as these have been A prairie-wolf (prā'ri -wilf),, f the prairie te 


Be: westward and northwestward, to the Rocky Mountains “anis latrans characteristic o Seo cut w- 
ean Ti-bén), n, See beanl, 2, and far up the Missouri river. The harp-tailed grouse, ae of western North America: 
: bérd), n. Same as prairie- the prairie-hen or -chicken of the Northwest, locally called a g te ME. praysale 
iwhitebelly, is a bird of more arid regions, resembling the OO eres), (> ie Otis 
ri ri bib! ace Sag¢-grouse in this respect, and its eastward range has con- praisablet (prā za i Jil Praise’ 
TeNDH it èrz), n. pl. See tracted with the extension of the pinnated grouse west- ` preisable; < praise T ~- é doings 
y ward. It is found in suitable country of the central pla- 1 Se h bene so chiualrous in thyg: 19i 
ri-brant), n. Same as har. ‘X to the Sierra Nevadas of California and the Cascade Which en for to do is preted Me T S) l 
Ne „ under harlequin) of British eon and Wanington, and northward in much And whic! pe Partenay (© vajgable® z 
bër’d J 2 where i i iy À apri 
-bér‘dok), n. See bur- Pediæcetes phasianclt as distinguished from the United ; ra/za-bli), ade: aa 
: States variety called columbianus. i praisablyt (pre fly; admirably. pie viter t 
e) Hk Same pe prai marmot (prā'ri-mär“mot), n. The prai- ee tt re tung naturallie n OE) 
f: : ia * Then doth our g veth n: gcholemasttn i 
origi Penre Prairie-mole (prā’ri-mõl), n. Thesilveryshrew- meaning, when she bome ham, Tho Se pra d, ae 
;, : o . i? 
Un E aE Taole, Scalops aquaticus argentatus, a variety of GaTe J, o. t; pret, an pP sel be n 
e common eof the United States occurring praise (prāz), ME praised 1 risie 1 me 
praising. rea proisier Pi zare, VETA 
r j LOF. praisté ares prere pres 
PA fas Mic gregh” t) i703 RoD ress 
= tg. proz ati re. value, _ To udi 
Sirie pigeon (pra‘si-pij’on), m. 1, The prize, < LL. prota doublet] pya; ap? 
£ papiden plover, Charadrius dominicus. of which prats admiration 05 ane 
maei Brairieplover and prairie-snipe-— approbation or bd, ay, Uiii et 
ms sandpiper, Bartramia longicauda. eulogize; €O Gawein Hiie he miierte 
1 ; 9 ins herde se ved 7 ths! 
apami on the fertile alluvial prairies from han the Citezins | A noche aaa hym Times? A 
N g linois to the Dakotas, but not on the arid comended an Fue man; M ae greto ai 3.) 1 
er wi faile to be a wor d Merkin Œ 


a-bove alle thyng® 4” 


Same as 
thei hym founden. 


Ti-pluv’ér), n. 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


praise 
merit then 
nk we oe in other men. 
pope. Essay on Criticism, 1, 455. 
eand devotion for bless- 


ally, to offer grateful hom- 


he an holy Lond, that 
thorghe the whiche every 


e Lord for his goodness, 
i 1 
the children of men! _ 
Ps. cvii. 8. 


ise th 
sould preie 
Vota Forks to 
„god for the merry I Sikes 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 19. 
per price upon; value. 

Bestes, whan thei meeten 

Paar yertue and for the gode 
‘ Skynnes thei preysen more 
of fyn Gold. A 
Mandeville, 'I ravels, p. 217. 
k _ for ther fees, when the goodes 
Ke “English Gilds (B. B. T. 5.), p. 391. 
ize the moveable goods to be 
ahal take good heed that they do 
pon them, 
n 1 Edw. I., 

(Statutes of 
qand 2 rate Appla r 

p raise 

fate exalt Blew ees of streng 
i tol a mg doan written or spoken; wem 
et ing the hands or by other pl 7 
ied seo Ons approbation, ‘To extol is to praise very 
demonstr erally at somo length. See evlogy. 
yai her taste, and she commen eee e 
He pra ot have made them better ac- 
danilng AN mee could» Goldsmith, Vicar, V- 
quintee 


sco; set a 


aise} 
appt 

pl worschipe 

or 

iat sor and tho 

ei hans g Plate 


st. I, (1283), tr. in 


the Realm, T. 53 (1810). 


Wit 
zi i 


Rome approves Le ae 
» which costs me life, but keeps 
dean l apoess. Browning, Ring and Book, LL 287. 


í in private e ed Iastings as 

aung minister had in private ex d Ws g 
e onderful man, who had the highest claims on 
ian Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


ihe government, CME 3 
‘co (pr D. prayse, preis, preys, 
raise (priz), n. [C MB. pray re 
ae from the verb.] 1. The expression of 
pprobation or esteem because of some virtue, 
meritorious performance, or pleasing quality; 
testowal of commendation or admiration for 
omething excellent or beautiful; laudation; 
applause. 
0, flatter me; for love delights in praises. 
Shak., T. G. of 
Their prai 
Was to the poet money, wine, and Days. 
B. Jonson, Epicœæne, Prol. 
If their words have any meaning at all, by praise they 
uustmean the exercise or testimony of some sorts of es- 
ken, respect, and honourable regard. 
Edwards, On the Will, iii. 1. 
Compliment isa name for the more familiar forms of 
pow, A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 109. 
a The expression of any opinion, whether in 
ieee or otherwise; hence, fame; repu- 
Laus, 
Hen, 


ll 


4. 148. 


Anglice, good preys; vel vituperum, Anglice, bad 
You MS. Bib. Reg. (Halliwell) 
z t praise is come too swiftly home before you. 
at hot, master, to some kind of men y 
graces serve them but as enemies? 
4. The 3 Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 9. 
nefits expression of love and gratitude for 
pecial ea devotion with thanksgiving; 
ia 7 a tribute of grateful homage to God. 
tritatates Utter praise, when thou hast taught me 
Ps. cxix. 171. 
Spend my latter days, 
a2 and TGA a praise. 
ak., 3 Hen. VL, iv. 6. 44 
trét canset mt 3 4 
iS down ee frst Shower of Rain, but Praise 
A Bro S Howell, Letters, ii. 67. 
und or reason for prai 
You have the h n Lor praise. 
tobe Oney still, but these the gall; 
Vallant is no praise atallo ee 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 145. 
A restless crowd, . . . 
is that they live in vain. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 23. 


a person or thing 


In devoti 
To sin's ebt 


w 
Mie highest praise 
' A subj 

Yon Jeet fo so 
ee be praiaey eee 

at Dart the is thy God. 


CUrre; » Praise 
Me at parti among the an 


Deut. x. 21. 


departing, proverbial 
writers to express good 


Now praise at thy 


Pe Use 
ey Vanish'd g; 


mean arting. 
om Tyler, etc. (1598). (Nares.) 
Praise in d ing. 
rangely. maning 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 39. 


alset, g 
c, panay e Drick. =Syn. 
» Pla dit, acclaim, See E 


Braz’ fi) 
pra © [< praise + -ful.] 
Praise; Worthy of praise; laud- 


praiseless (pr 


praise-meeting (prāz’mē’ 


praisementt (priz’ment), n. 


praiser (pra’zér), n. 


i rai oa In pomp, infallibly declare 
praisewortht, S Eraisew orthy. Themselves the sheriffs; he the Mayor, 
Whose pratse-worth vertures, if in verse I now should take D'Urfey, Colin's Walk, ii. 


praiseworthily (priz’wér’tui-li), adv. 


praiseworthiness (prāz’wėr“fHi-nes), n. 


praiseworthy (praz’wér’FHi), a. 
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Of whose high praise, ar i i 

J se se, and praiseful bliza 
Goodness the pen babel a S 
The ink immortal fame doth lend. 


Sir P., Sidney, Arcadia, il. 
ep 7 
zles), a. [< praise + -less. j 
c; undeserving of praise; with- 


prank 

One of the praams mounted ten guns and the other 

eight, Marryat, Peter Simple, III. xvi. 
pram? (pram), n. (Contr, of "peram, abbr. of 
perambulator.) A perambulator. [Vulgar.] 

I am told that it is now common amongat the lower 
classes to call perambulators p'ramia, 

N, and Q., 6th ser., IX. 426, 
prance (prans), 7. i; pret. and pp. pranced, 
ppr. prancing. [<$ ME. prancen, prauncen, 
prance, lit. show off; an assibilated form of 
prank, Cf. G. dial. (Bay.) prangezen, prangs- 
sen, assume airs, Swiss spranzen, strut.) 1, To 
make a show in walking; move proudly, lift- 
ing the feet with a rearing or capering motion: 
used of horses in high mettle. 

Upon the first setting out, my Steed falls a prancing; 
you would have said he was a Horse of Mettle; he waa 
plump, and in good Case. 

N. Bailey, tr, of Colloqnies of Erasmus, I. 413, 
As the proud horse, with costly trappings gay, 
Exulting prancez to the bloody fray. 
Falconer, Shipwreck, fi. 
2. To ride with a rearing or capering motion ; 
ride gaily, proudly, or insolently. 


Without prais 
out merit. 
aeS speech, next t 
ae 8 , next to reason, bee the greatest gyft be- 
aoe ed Ypon mortalitie, that cannot be pratsclese which 
dooth most pollish that blessing of speech. A 


Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Voctrie (Arber Tep., II. 50). 
ing), n. In the 
service of congre- 
singing is a con- 


[£ ME. prayes- 
Cf. appraisement.] Ap- 


United States, a religious 
gational worship in which 
spicuous feature. 


ment ; < praise + -ment. 
praisement; valuation. 
Also I will that my chalice, wt my ij. crewetts and pax 


of siluer, before the praysement or divisi i 
foresaid moveables A styll e eemi gon 


Fabyan, Chron., I., Pref., vii. 
passer [< ME. preiser; < praise 
-erl.] 1. One who praises, commends, or 
extols; a eulogist. 

Thou shalt rather drede and flee fro the swete wordes of 
flateringe preiseres than fro the egre wordes of thy freend 
that seith thee sothes, Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

We men and praisers of men should remember that, if 


we have such excellencies, it is reason to think them ex- 
cellent creatures of whom we are, Sir P. Sidney. 


2t. An appraiser. 
Tie. . . talked himself with the praisers, and made them 
set high prises upon every thing that was to be sold. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 649. (Davies.) 


I see 
The insulting tyrant prancing o'er the field. 
Addison, Cato, i, 1. 


Anon to meet us lightly pranced, 
Three captains out. Tennyson, Princess, v, 
3. To walk, strut, or caper in an elated, proud, 
or conceited manner. 
Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 24. 


"Tis so, those two that there deride him, 
And with such graces prance beside him 


in hand 


For to comprize, Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 290. (Daviex.) Raye don ees tier OL ERE ue 


all the impetuosity of love. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvi. 

prancer (pran’s¢r), n. [< prance + -er!.] A 
prancing horse. 

Then came the captaine or governor of the castle of St. 


Angelo upon a brave prancer. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 22, 1644. 


And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Guinevere, 
prancing (pran’sing),. (Verbal n, of prance, 
v.) The rearing or capering action of a horse. 
Thrace feels thro’ all her realms their furious course, 

Shook by the prancings of the thund’ring horse. 
Pitt, Æneid, xii. 
prancing (pran’sing), p. a. [Ppr. of prance, v.] 
Rearing; bounding ; capering; riding with gal- 
lant show. 
Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer. 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 528, 


prancingly (pran‘sing-li), adv. In a prancing 


In a 
manner deserving of praise. 
Her name was Envie, knowen well thereby, 
Whose nature is to grieve and grudge at all 
That ever she sees doen prays-worthily. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 31. 


The 


[< praise + 
worthy.] Deserving of praise; laudable; com- 
mendable. 


Thou hast taught us to admire onely that which is good 
and to count that onely praiseworthy which is grounded 
upon thy divine Precepts. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
In surrendering her western territory, North Carolina 
showed praiseworthy generosity. 
J. Fiske, Critical Period of Amer. Hist., v. 


praitheet, An obsolete variant of prithee. 
Prakrit (prii’krit), n. (Skt. prdkrita, that which 


character of being praiseworthy. 


is natural, not accomplished, vulgar, < prakriti, “manner. ; 
nature.] The collective name of those dialects prancomet, n. [For “prankum (ef. prinkum- 
which succeed the Sanskrit in the historical ` prankum), a Latinized form of prank. | Some- 


development of the language of India. They 
assumed a literary position first in the Sanskrit dramas, 
where female characters and the lower male characters 
are introduced as speaking Prakrit instead of the Sanskrit 
used by kings, noblemen, and priests. 

scriptions of Asoka are written in three local Pali 
one dialects, evidently derived by long continued 


iti the Sanskrit of the Vedas. 
detrito eas Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, Il. 296. 


thing odd or strange. 
Gog’s hart, I durst have laid my cap to a crown. 
Ch’ would learn of some prancome as soon as ich cham to 
town. Pp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
prandial (pran’di-al), a. [< L. prandium, a 
breakfast or an early dinner or luncheon, usu- 
ally taken at noon.] Relating or pertaining to 
a dinner or other meal: as, prandial prepara- 


itic (prä-krit'ik), a. _[< Prakrit + -ic.] tions. 
Pratts p pertaining to Prakrit, or to one of pranet, n. An obsolete form of prawn. Pals- 
the dialects constituting Prakrit. grave. 


Prangos (prang’gos), n. [NL. (Lindley, 1824), 


ct st f Indian language, to which the in- 
iptions just referred 3 from an E. Ind. name.] 1. A 


Prakritic. 


ipti iust referred to belong, is called the cenus of umbellif- 
seriptiorr 2D. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p- ae erous plants of the tribe Seiten and subtribe 
i len), n. [F.]_ Aconfectionmade Cachrydeæ. It is characterized by a very broadly ex- 
praline (prä ) l other kernels of nuts) cavated seed, the primary ridges of the fruit some or all 


irring almonds (or 
Py E E? and water till they are brown 
and will crackle between the teeth; also, in 
Louisiana, a flat cake made by stirring the 
kernels of nuts (generally, pecan-nuts) in sugar. 

tly, prawling. 

eal (prim) 7 7 PAo Pa prame, prahme; 
< F. prame = MD. prame, D. praam D 
prām, LG. praam = G. prahm, prahme z i cel. 
pramr = Sw. pram = Dan. pram; of Slav i 
origin; OBulg. pramii.] 1. Å fat hot omea 
boat or lighter, used in the Netherlands an 
the Baltic ports for loading and unloading 


merchant vessels. 


Around us lay the foreign 
with its crowd of boats and pra 


th anded into wings, and a tall smooth stem, 
sree ere at the base. There are about 40 species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region and of Asia. They 
are perennial herbs, with pinnate or pinnately decom- 
pound leaves, compound many-rayed umbels of yellow 
flowers, numerous bracts and bractlets, and smooth oblong 
fruit containing many oil-tubes. P. pabularia, the pran- 
gos of Cashmere, is called hay-plant. i 
2. [l c.] A plant of this genus. 5 
Praniza (pra-ni’zii), n. [NL. (Leach), irreg. ¢ 
Gr. mpnričew, throw headlong, < xpavfe, Dor. for 
xprvi¢, With the face downward.] A s 
genus of isopods, founded on the female f 
of the genus Anceus. 
prank (prangk),v. [< ME. pranken, 
range one’s dress, = MD. proncken, 


D. pronken, make a show, nge oni 
( pronckeprinken, glitter in ede 
tion with prink, and with MLG. prun 
brunken, Q. prunken = Sw. 
prunke, make a show, prank, 


steamers, mostly English, each 


ms. These prams are huge 
barges roofed over, and resemble for all the world game- 


i onitors. i 
pies or old fashion North ‘Wind (1875), p. 158. (Davies.) 
> 


to the bay. 
He steers the leading Pee ore ; Springhaven, Faih 


imi i ted 
ilit., a similar barge or lighter moun! 
2 ae and used as a floating battery. 
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: prange, make n show, G. dial. prangezen, prangs- talk idly or boastfully; be loquacious; chatter; 
gen, assume airs, and further connected with babble. 
prank, cte., and W. prangeio, rank, and with To speake or prate, or vee. much talke, ingenders many 
D. and MLG. pracht, OHG, M G. praht, CKAN > ve ee aes ae eae 2 82, p. 9i. 
G. prach prakt, Sw. > i" i bold Robin Hood, © The st prate like an nss.” 
G. pracht, Teel. prakt, Sw. Pe s praa Quoth Pol Hood and Little John (Child's Ballads, V. 218). 
Tonon 1 deck Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 


pomp, splendor. Cf. Pe acai ont 


decorate; adorn; dee! 
in a showy manner. 


‘Yo prancke your selues in n looki 
Lyly, Buphues an 
Cireled with eae fasta up a girl, 
4 n her e 
ch Haye 5 Midileton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. 


akd in reason’s garb. 
penal gre ij Milton, Comus, 1. 759. 


a nk up their bodies, and have their minds full 
eee Rice Burton, Anat, of Mol., p. 35. 
When violets pranked the turf with blue. 

Holmes, Poems, Old-Y ear Song. 
2}, To adjust; set in order. 
Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise ; 
Some prancke their rutfes. Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 14. 
JI. intrans. 1. To present a showy or gaudy 
appearance ; make a brilliant show. 


It was on a Weduesday that the pranking army of high- 
mettled warriors issued forth from the ancient gates of 
Antiquera. Irving, Granada, p. S7. 

White houses prank where once were huts. SR 
M. Arnold, Obermann Once More. pratefult (prat’ful), a. 
quacious; idly talkative. 

The French character seems to me much altered; ... 
the people are more circumspect, less prateful. 

Taylor of Norwich, 1802 (Memoir, I. 208). (Davies.) 


prater (pra‘tér), n. [< prate + -cr1.] One who 


Thy very stones prate of my whereabouts. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. £3, 


II. trans. To utter foolishly; chatter. 
He that prates his secrets, 
His heart stands a’ th’ side. 
Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, iii. 5, 
He prates Latin 
An it were a parrot, or a play-boy. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


di =D. pr = Sw. Dan. prat 
prate (prāt), n. [ D. praat = Sw. Dan. pra 
talk; from the verb.] Idle or childish talk; 
prattle; unmeanmg loquacity; twaddle. 
If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 25. 
Will the child kill me with her foolish prate? 
Tennyson, Guinevere, 


4 especially, 


Glasse. 
his England, p. 488. 


=Syn. See prattle. _ ee 
rate-apacet (prat’a-pis’), n. A prater; a talk- 
ative person; a chatterbox. [Rare.] 
Prince of passions, prate-apaces, and pickl’d lovers. 
Heywood, Love's Mistress, ii. 1. 


Inclined to prate; lo- 


2t. To be crafty or subtle. Palsgrave. 
prank (prangk), n. and a. [< prank, v.] I. n. 
A playhul or mischievous act; a trick played 
sometimes in malice, but more commonly in 


sport; an escapade; a gambol. i S 
His pranks have been too broad to bear with. prates; an idle talker; a loquacious person ; 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4.2, one who speaks much to little purpose; a bab- 


bler. 


What! a speaker is but a prater. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 166. 


A Yorkshire girl herself, she hated to hear Yorkshire 


Both old and young commended the maid 
That such a witty prank had play’d. 
Friar in the Well (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 125). 


His dog, . . with many a frisk 
Gap emcee Regine eal ENA r,s, 
Moves right toward the mark, Cowper, Task, v. 52. pratict, n See pratique. meen Shirley, vi, 
= why 2 3 pay A ne : . 
gE Whim e ee fraie) autio mens: praticien (P. pron, prn-té-siai’), n. [Fs soo 
Taree a) R n 3 practician.) In French law, a person appointed 
ae SEY pee i os cays, by the court to examine into a question of ac- 
R pranker (prang'kėr), n. [< DD -crl on Paatioala (Wa Ukg D. TS, 
r: p Ne 1i . pra-tik’o-li), n. (NL. a. pratum 
e e ee ortontatiously; aperson a meadow, + colere, inhabit.] il T orni 
ntation. same as Pratincola. Kaup,1819.—2. In conch., 
Pons s peceer eller, panita a singer, apranker & genus of land-snails or Helicidæ. Strebel, 1879. 
H ion, Anat. of Mel., p. 699 av EG a Crees form of prettily. 
; Mra TR Y cola (pra-ting’k6-lii), n. [NL.: see pra- 
pzonkingly (prong kinga) ar Inapranking tincole.] 1. In ornith., a genus of chats or saxi- 
aka paced sth a K he + ish] colino binds ; the nha, puch as a rubicola 
oyna V ene -ishi. . rubetra of Europe. so called Prati- 
APATO Gas Mid), v.45 saris cian am ee, rulicicola, and Rubetra.— 2. [l. c.] Same 
lled, ppr. prankling. [Freq. of a To in ati 5 
AT ee (bios Eng rant mai To pra tancol na angkol n. [<NL. pratincola, 
e E E) 1 [Prob areduetion of k: pratum, a meadow, + incola, an inhabit- 
yar o to prawn (formerly prans).] ant: see incolant.) A glareole, as Glareola 
E A prawn. ‘Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] . aia BBY bird of the family Glareolide. 
-pranksome (prangk’sum), a. [< prank + -some.] ee nager erareola. i i 
Prankish; mischievous; frolicsome. : ie Poh p.a. Chattering; talking 
h, but he drov ill i ating 
With quips AR PER quill! prasing pra ting), n. [Verbal n. of prate, v.] 
E = Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 972. sen oastful talk. =syn. Chatter, etc. See pratile. 
prase (praz), n. [< F. prase, leck-green, < Gr. nore gly (pra‘ting-li), adv. In a prating man- 
a leek: see prason.] A eryptocrystal- ati TORE ith loquacity. 
ty of quartz, of a leek-green color. S pratique, pratic (prat’ék, -ik), n. [Formerly 
. See alk prattic, prattick, etc.; in later use con- 
ormed to the F., pratique, prattique, < F. pra- 


ne (pras‘in), a. [< OF. prasin, fem. pra- 
< L. prasinus, < Gr. xpdctvoc, ERAK 
leek: see prason.] 1. Of a light-green 

to yellow.—2. In her., same as 


eae tite cormunication between a ship and 
th pornn ich she arrives; hence, a license 
open ission to hold intercourse and trade 

e inhabitants of a place, especially after 
quarantine, or certificate of non-infectiveness. 


We remain yet aboard, and 

> must be content to be 50, 
eran Gemonth before mA have pratio that is, be- 
0 go ashore tiate, in re- 

gard we touched at some infected Places. oo A 
Atfrs Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 
oe argh Indeed, Prattick was allow’d, though only to two 
avout SUP Beamen out of every Ship, who had the 
goashoar. Milton, Letters of State, May, 1658. 


Almost as soon as we had i 
anchored, the quarantine of- 
ficer came on board and gaye us pratique. 2 
: E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 93. 
2+. Experience; practice. 
One (either of Venice or Pad i t 
tain Florentine, of great adoa) hath written unto a cer- 
after me amongst th Saeed with strangers, to enquire 
a ai Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiæ, p. 663. 
How could any one of English education and prattique 
mallow, such a low rabble suggestion? Much more mon- 
SRS ous is it to imagine readers so imposable upon to credit 
upon any one’s bare relation. 
_ Roger North, Examen, p. 306. (Davies.) 


An obsolete variant of pratique. 


[K prasine + -ous.] 


es 
ra‘soid), a. [< Gr. zpacoeidje, like a 
leek, + cidoc, form.] Resem- 
ioov, leek, = 
leek; also, a 

E. prat, 
ety] 


< AS. pret, præit, 
; ane Nae 
obscure.] The but- 


nt) Sovlal Crew, ii 


J 


tique, practice: see practic.) 1. Dn com., inter- p 


; ài . Ana 
prawling (prà liao peceiptss 


prawn (prin), 


prattle (prat’ 
pratiling ty : 
to talk 


Freq. a pret 


The office 
oflice of the k 


Of hands d 
> ome g 0 
Malfato is n yechtlemen, 


Brate T), D. 
Y pretty fellon? Pinion z 


II. trans. 1. 7 3 

bring or ] WR 1. To ‘ord, Lady's 
maS or oad by Drattlings ScD 
a 1p gue, I must put you + ng. y, 

nd buy myself another ary into a but 

r 


F 
foree or 


into these perils, of Bajazet's tery, 


2. To utter in ab 


Frequent 
Ambling 


_ Shak. 

in GEE or chi 
ark with shy 

and prattling seal ale saunon 
as e 

prattle (prat’l), n. pe oper SS 

childish talk; hen [$ prattte, » : 

dle. ce, puerile loquacifn ss or 

acity; | 


a z Mere 
Is all his soldiership ® an 
" Shak, 


RE 
» Gabble, Palaver, 
dash, Rigmarole, Praitte isg 
supus the prattle of a hild orota 
P fing now generally auggestens ide 
TE bove or knowledge: chat ive > 
Ughi an ible subjects, as ra fal 
> ch a ARE abundan 
Heat pretty muchalike: babbi 
f 5 , e 
e as that of the 


jects that are 
na sca > gossip is th 
matters, perhaps dealing wi cially u À 
1 exs, perhaps dealing with sei ; Te 
tuous word, putting the talk sca gheis contemp: 
ampie that the talk is eth 3 

, Or W ordy, or meant to deceiy is 
a lacey twaddle is mere silliness in talk, 
gitter cree ee unds strung together without : 
jargon is a an ee te by the mingling ol 
ound r Dy ack meaning ; 

non sense; rigmarole is talk that ha ein ea 

eat -bas rat!) hace ar 
“box. ett (prat l-bås ket), i A prattle. 


gibberi 


But if she be ilfauor'd, blind a 
A prattle-basket, or an hale ites de 
Breton, Mother's Blessing, st. 74. (Darien) 
nae 
prattlebox (prat’l-boks), n. A chatterbox; a 
ne a 1 
prattler. 
The old prattlebox . . . made a short pause to recover 
breath. Peter Wilkins, I. iL 
prattlement (prat’l-ment), n. [¢ praitle + 
-ment.] Prattle. 
The childish prattlement of pastoral composition, 
Cowper, Letter to Unwin, Oct, 31, 177 
prattler (prat’lér), n. [< prattle + -crl.] Ono 
who prattles; a puerile or trifling talker. 
Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 
OT we ‘shak., Macbeth, iv. 2 64 


An obsolete form of pretty, f 
A dialectal (Irish) corruption 


H. O. Forbes, Eastern 


praty}t, «. 
praty? (pra’ti), n. 
of potato. 
prau a 4 Same aoe 
Archipelago, p. 1-9- } 
TENEN v. Ae An obsolete form of paT z 
pravileget,”. [<L. pravus,bad, + lex a ae 
formed in contrast with privilege] a 
[Rare.] oy Cit 
And whatsoeuer 
tomes, Priuiledges, 


colour of right, in Exemptio! 
and Prats as, pilgrimage) P: 138 
n.; pl. pratitis Gn 
pravedad = £e 
crooke 


ravity (praviti), 
OF. pravité = p. Pr. 
It. pravita, <L. pravitas, a 
deformity, < pravus crooked, 
depravity.] Y 
verseness; a 
p ted him tthe 

As these pravities have Cy (dams, Works, 

t to make 
Jer. Taylor, 


of praline. : A 
paws» 10 erty 
aparti 2 


), 2 a 
ne, & A 
pra orded OF. “] 


prane; < ME. 


el; 
n gea-muss e 
" 1e), 2 
a Palai 
í ea 
plng the, i a lon 
pling the shrimp, ; 


trum; hence, an) 
monidæ. The comm 
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prawn 
Among the species known 
and available for food, are 


467 


We do pray for mercy ; 


prayer 


And that same prayer doth teach us all t 

The deeds of mercy. Shak,, M. of qe 200. 
Pray for my soul, More things are wrought by fer 
Than this world dreams of. pond Morte d Arties, 
I pray, usually, by ellipsis, pray, a common formula in- 


troducing a question, invitati suggestion, or reqnest, 

g a ques ation, su cS 

r i A r , suggestion, request, 
My fat 


Is hard at study; pray now, rest you i. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 20. 
Pray, leave these frumps, sir, and receive this letter. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 


prayer! (prar), n. 


[< ME. prayer, prayere, 
praer, preyer, preyre, preyere, preicre, < OF. 
preicre, preere, proiere, priere, F, prière = It. 
pregaria, < ML. precaria, a supplication, pray- 
er, prop. fem. of L. precarius, obtained by en- 
treaty or favor, hence depending on favor, 
doubtful, transient, < precari, entreat, suppli- 
cate: see prayl, and ef. precarious.) 1. The 
act of beseeching, entreating, or supplicating; 
supplication; entreaty; petition; suit. 

That ys to seye sothliche ze sholde rather deye 


Il. trans. 1. Toask earnestly; beg; entreat; 

supplicate; urge. 

Pacience apposed h 
hem telle 


Than eny dedliche synne do for drede other for prae 
Piers Plowman (C), viii, 210, 
He sought to have that by practice which he could not 
by prayer, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ti. 


(Patæmon serratus) 


k ym fyrste and preyed hym he sholde 
praw! 


s palinurus interruptus (the Califor- To Conscience, what crafte he couthe an to what countree A By, Uineaie nare notor strength fhan Do Taan a SeA. 
vulgari: dH the shrimp (Peneus brasiliensis) of he wolde. Piers Plowman (E), xiii. 222. N KET 
rili) A states. Æsop’s prawn is a member Call to remembrance (I prai thee) the vaine youthfull 2. In religious usage, a devout petition to an 
unite 
ob 


fantasie and ouertimelie death of fathers and thy breth- 
ren. Holinshed, Hist. Eng., an. 546. 
We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

2 Cor. v. 20. 


object of worship, as God, or a saint or an angel; 
an orison: confined in Protestant usage to such 
petitions addressed to God; more generally, 
any spiritual communion with God, including 


[< Praxeas (see def.) 
nP ower of Praxcas, & Patripassian 

Afollow lose of the second and 
tomes See Mo- 


You are passing welcome eonfess tition, adoration, praise, and 
; the ? p gy y confession, péti 5 yo n 
g g ot ETAN. And so I pray you all to think yourselves, thanksgiving. See dulia. 
q Patri) 3 FA rT Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 114. 
nd + p > 
o , n-ist), n. [6 Praxean A ; A When thou comes to tho chirche dore, 
ist (prak Ee She pray'd me not to judge their cause from her Take the haly water stondand on flore; 
ame as Praz ba skép), n. [Irreg. < That wrong’d it. Tennyson, Princess, vil. Rede or synge or hyd prayeris 
scope (oak Ey view.) An instru- 2- In religious usage, to address a desire or To crist, for aenn aii EE T.8.), p. 204. 
iç, 2 doing, LOLS E nG d zoe- petition to (specifically to God) devoutly and Mees an hice a a 
} alied to the phenakistose Ope ene ee with reverence = What is prayer but an ascent of the mind towards God? 
; ment allied © liko effects. Pictures represent- Ne eee Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xx. 
J and giving ing object, as a running And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- >, ; e icere deal 
i {ropes f posi J insi ther Comforte fonni T6 Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
r iga eyel ncer aro arranged in due order on the inside other BS sae ‘can as zivo Uttered or meore Tal is 
rse oF AAAI bo of y S ham. There is hope + Montgomery, Hymn, 
f parlsees of A polio em having one side facing All will be well. 5 Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 
è eal A peo; On each face of the prism Anne. KON EREC EER wee Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxii. 
e ael The box with its co Shak., Hen. = ik. 3. 56. 7 Daa roe 7 
3 Ae miT lated horizontally. She was ever praying the sweet heavens 3. The practice of praying, or of communing 
i rental arrangement of nite oA To save her dear lord whole from any vomm with God. A l 
3 ently performing its natural movemen™s. Tennyson, Geraint. He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 
t N ROEN < ; : Shak., 3 Hen. VI, ii. 1. 156. 
ch rak’ sis), Me Axe “ Nearer n, 4 Shak., 3 Ne as Ue 
j Taxis (ee action, practice, condition, < 8. To offer up, as a prayer; utter in devotion. <t Haun besarte tne ue ie primer ailan 
pigg a o lo : see prac I haue had no time to pray my houres, much lesse to make a man leave off sinning, or sin will make him leave 
i rpaccely, make, do: see 7 Nie aunswere your leters missiue. © OAT. i Paley, Sermons, È 
y tite; especially, practice or = ae Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 126. So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
t specifie purpose, as the aequisition ot a spe- T'I pray a thousand prayers for thy death, e ate, aa N 
ate art. No word to save thee. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 146. Tennyson, Sir Galahad, 
impii reatise of the elements and praxis of necro- ak reaty or ition for: crave; . ing: a for- 
Anfmpious treatise of the ei Philemon to Hydaspes, tif 4. To make entreaty or petit on, a i 4. The form of words used in prayi g; 
piney, A RR E tree implore: as, the plaintif prays judgment of mula of worship: as, the Lord’s Prayer. 
There are few sciences more intrinsically valuable tha the court ae ient prayers which srend 
a ast praxis gick 7 He . . . made those two excellent yera, 
) Teo p aret BE Son enh aren Ere I know not how to pray your patience. T published after his death, Bp. Fell, Hammond, p. 212. 
à ee 6: l A Rees Shak., Much Ado, V. 1. 250. ot ai cil ease ie T eae 
2 An example O collection of examples Lor He that will have the benefit of this act must pray a pro- Tennyson, Mand, xxvii W 
r practice; a representative specimen; a model. hibition before a sentence in the ecclesiastical aur 5, A form of religious service; a religious ob- 
L A praris or example of grammatical resolution. i yfe, Parergon. se wance, either public or private, consisting 
; Bp. Lowth, Introd. to Eng. Gram. (ed. 1763), p. 185. An address was presented to ne king, ig aE A peste; of SO God; p liturgy: PETE, 
The pleadings of the Ancients were praxises of the art pey might be summoned homp a agy, Warren Hastings. the plural: as, the service of morning prayer; 
sloratorical persuasion. Gillies, tr. of Aristotle, II. 348. T A family prayers 
, [e y zoöl. : i- 5. To effect, move, or bring by prayer or en- . ' ; 7 
, : {eap.] (NL.] In godt. : (a) A genus of lepi TERT lowed mata AREA DOES preposition She went from opera, park, sec splay, A q 
, lopterous insects of the family Noctuidae, erect- treaty: tollo 3 - To morning walks, and prayers three hours a a7) T ‘ 
elfor two handsome Australian species. Gue- particularizing the meaning. Pope, To Miss Blount, $ 
pee (b) A genus of mollusks. Adanis, 1858. I pray you home to cs ee niu oe Prayers and a puea S aon ii 3 
, axitelean (praks-it-e-lé’an), a. [< L. Praxi- hak., M. for M., if. 1. 292. . Hughes, Tox Rugby, 
leles, < Gr. MpatiréAyc, Roeasicalss (ee def.), + Occiduus is a pastor of renown et Sabbath down, 6. That part of a memorial or petition to a s: 
1 4a.) Of or pertaining to Praxiteles, of the When he has pray dang) preach ea ' public body, or of a bill of complaint in equity, 5 
Tart centur y B. C., one of the greatest of an- i ae Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 125. which ape ieee peau pen Ae > 
6] "i > P . a m A 3 = 
a fema eek Sculptors ; executed by or charac- Praying souls out of purgatory, by masses said on their grantod as A eae EA oeni EE 
teles was ane melee on me ECHO): The atl of behalf; beckine am oral ny Oar Christianity, xiv. 2 Recall eine —Book of Common Prayer, the book con- 
a re luxurious than that of his predeces- = Iaa f f è i f blic worship and for 
uy i i "3 A i as i s for public 
IS, TORIL were sympathetic, abounding in pathos, To pray in aid, in law, to call in, as aidvone homas ae taining aa nara aan ee and rea of the 
A Kulere, Pan a of Sentiment and character very subtly interest in the cause (see aid-prayer); Renee, pe Church of England, or a similar book authorized by one of 
ate Hermes and aaa A EAE red ani advocate for: You shall find the other branches Oe me Anglican ee ‘ Bete Sets 
reek), Seq ARI AON OS: 5 - AT i si rly known as the Prayer-book. er 
‘ May! ( ). See also cut under Aphrodite. A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, eR eat ae the Litany y 1514, and of the parts of the 
; w Deir P [< ME. prayen, preyen, preien, Where he for grace 18 knee A. and C., v. 2. 27. communion office relating to the comminnlgnat the peop is 
=P » Prder, proier, preer, prier, E. prier E PPR et 1548, the First Book of Common Prayer was issu 
s Pr, preyar, nae ar It. pr cer 2 p 2o a r A Without praying in aid of alchymists, there is a mani- m the second year of Edward VI. Almost the whole 
5 a ML. also precare ae nes a Pree sioe fest image FF this in the ordinary coume or paes 1887). book is taken from the meditat liturgies oes se 
ec Br ” "e, ASK, beg, entreat, De- Bacon, Friendship (ed. T cially the missal, portiforium (breviary), and manı ac- 
E e et irer (pree) oa aya, a o csi perot ion oes, lg eel acne oa 
a S, & pr t, pr r a athe E condensations, and the a ses 
: is d, Drocus, a Ra pray ON) jh 7 CHARH ask, de- See prayerl. lete spelling of prey?. to the people. English was substituted for Latin, all the 
l Frain, and of. moet cf. Skt. V prachh, ask: pray2t,n.andv. An ObsOlele eRe Ine offices were united in one book, and a uniform use was es- 
Linecard} Be ig f£. postulate. Hence ult. (from ray? (pra); v.i. A dialectal form of pry. h, tablished for the whole Church of England. Successive re- 
3 recate im Drayer, precarious, precative, dep- al (piä), n. [< Pg. praia, shore, beach, Visions were made in 1552, 1559, and 1662. The greatest 
tamen] 'precate, Cte.) I. intrans. 1. To ask vee Tn some cities of India, an eo changes were: ae intone be To, me Fenech 
eg: oho Geneon : aaan ae river- ward VI. (1552), espec com: oifice 
; Mronal pace), Cutveat; supplicate, as fora yoqd; a publie walk or drive on a Tiver-bank Ct Ren sand at confirmation and burial. ‘This book 
` The a favor, or water-frent; a bund. never came into actual use, but was in the main followed 
I Y rebel for remission prays. 


i ilding of 
A more practical scheme is the peers bu z 


cating ik Tio en ee 
7: iv - of the city, the reclamation ©: lish book as issu n it e 
| ER YOn crisavor pac S, Pr oa 1. 714. the mhapa E e A the construction ot Gras IL, but with material modifications, espec 
? uld not less have Anene eee coni ad >ya suitable for wheeled conveyances, and 1662, returning toward the standard of 1549. 
g 2 tn rat ciam: aie iactricity: The Engincer, LXIX. 65. book authorized in 1637 for use in Scotland, and 
) toqetligions Tennyson, Geraint. lighted by elecit Phe typical genus from the English book mainly in the communion 
SE eras sg, to mako devout petition Praya? (peð) n DLJ Tho vise gos athe cio hte 
4 ef SON E 7 : use afterward in the S } T 
: teneran Worship, as ormi 5 s eton) aun cat omaa rā'ant), a. [< OF. preiant, ppr- Of ican Prayer-book, authorized in 1789, differs 
Mith go to enter jopo ot or an angel; more prayantt pra eal.) Being in the mood lish mainly in the omission of the Athan 
TON usuala to spiritual communion ` preier, pray: See PCY: and of the form of private absolution in 
i ni Sco pully through the medium of or attitude of prayer: the sick, the restoration of the great ol 
amog erjen Fanatick Errour and Levity would poem an Eachie aS tion to their primitive places in 
; Wether ag WO comfort ii as an Bristick, Prayant as well os Pees tarch, pa 9. O ara) riches and 
5 48 wo hadde el Bladnesse tore to have wel Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. consecration of ae and 
> esyred and prayde for. Mi. In a new revision took 
Sir R. Guylforde, E p74. prayellt, n. [< OF. prayel, eee prani M return to the English E 
to thy closet, and, when thou ~ pratellum, < b. pratulum, dim. A httle meadow revision is still (1890) in pi 
Father which is in secret, 4 CE prayere, prairie.) W. and Thirty-nine Articles are. 
h in secret shall reward thee COW. © of Common Prayer, and u 
Mat, vi. 6. Halliwell. ; 


ae 
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may: AGE 
prayer t2 ; : 
R 7 Poe een Pe x j a 5 
‘though technically speaking they are distinct from it. prayerlessly (prir’les-li), adv. Ina pray erless 
2 cet nendatory, Gommon, Lord's, passive, etc. “manner; without prayer. 
aee the qualifying words.—Hours of Prayer. praverlessness (prar’les-ncs), n. The state of 
total or habitual neglect of 


‘Same ns canonical hours (which see, under canonical) — 
‘House of prayer, See house of God, under house!.— 
Prayer of humble access, Sev access.— Tho Jong 
prayer, in non-liturgical churches, the chief prayer © 


ho service. It is usually offered just before the sorinon, 


heing prayerless; 

prayer. E 
prayer-meeting an më” ting), n. A meeting 
f t r ser for prayer; especia y, a service devoted to 
OO me nyan Or to the Por edd, BYD: prayer, sacred song, and other religious exer- 
m er, tition, Request, Entreaty, Supplioation, Suit, ap cises, in which laymen take part. 
peal, Invocation, orison, Prayer 1i Pa Ae Tole Hence the importance he justly attaches to his accurate 
God, but a prayer may be ad i itoa person or body family worship, morning and night; to his exact atten- 
Jative body, court, or the like, always to a p! Y dance on the Wednesday night prayer-meeting, which he 
th hour in the centre of the week. 


¥ l asking 
recognized as having authority in some way, ant AST prizes as asort of Sabba 
for something especially important, A petition may ben Prize W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 160. 


the Lord’s Prayer contains 


Same as praying- 


m! a er; thus, } 3 £ 
et Bo tine toes! desires, four pansiona, aud a clos- prayer-mill (priir’mil), ne 
Igaeription, A retin may atso bo Dingle HE. 

enerally cover i > mae Toa 
thi A Anien is fra monti neral and least forci- prayer-monger (prār'mung gèr ), n. One who 
‘blo of these words, indicating nothing as to the degree of offers prayers. [C ontemptuous.] 
formality of the act or as to the rank of the persons con- T havo led 
cerned, An entreaty isan urgent, perhaps tender, pelea Some camel-kneed prayer-monger through the cave. 


generally ETAN to aan A aiiiar is san Southey, Thalaba, v. 34. 

more urgent, the request being made with passion, and np 7 : 

MUTA, as i n Superior The word entreaty is not often prayer-rug pr ‘yug), n. A rug or small car- 

followed by the mention of that which is desired, but may pet intended to be spread on the floor of a 
mosque, the roof of a house, or the ground by 


Dei AS, aty foraid, A eu isa peaton ar au entreaty 
prolonged for any reason : hence we speak of a lover's sut a Moslem when rean his devotions. H 
ii i ent re D ag i. S. He 
SDa at law. An appen is an argent meanest ortine stands on it, with his face turned toward Mecca, and pros- 
trates himself, touching the carpet with his forehead from 


nature of a call or demand. See askl. 
time to time. In many of the prayer-rugs of Persia and 


Whence can comfort spring, 
Arabia the place to receive the forehead in prostration is 


When prayer is of no avail? 
` Wordsworth, Force of Prayer. indicated in the pattern at one end of the carpet. Com- 
pare doorshek. 


This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, e Bis y p 
prayer-stick (prir’stik), n. A decorated stick 


No long getilion, speedy death, 
The close of all my miseries, and the balm. used by the Zuii Indians in their religious 
ceremonies. 


Milton, S. A., 1. 65 
Twill marry her, sir, at your request It was nearly hidden by symbolic slats and prayer-sticks 
most elaborately plumed. The Century, XX VI. 29. 


Shak., M. W, of W., i. 1. 258. 

Y 1 1 i h R 
Yet not with brawling opposition she, prayer-thong (priv’théng), n. Same as phy- 
lactery (a). [Rare.] 


But manifold entreaties, many a tear, .. . 
Besought him. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Phylactery (svAaxryprov) is the name given in the New 
Testament to the. . . (tefillin) or prayer-thongs of the 


I have attempted one by one the lords, . . . 
Jews. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 1. 


With supplication prone and father’s tears, 
To accept of ransom for my son ea proie: 
ilton, S. A., 1. 1459. 5; “ar“hwe $ Re. 
They make great sute to seme her. T prayer wheel (prar’hweél), n. Same as praying- 
a e . TT ay =O 

Meanwhile must be Bead Sein aes Prayide (pra‘i-de), n. pl. (NL., < Praya + 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal -idæ.] A family of oceanic hydrozoans of the 
order Calycophora, typified by the genus Praya. 


She intends unto his holiness. r 
Shak., Hen. VIL, ii. 4. 234. It is related to Diphyidæ, and often merged in 


prayer? (pra’ér), n. [< ME. prayere, < OF. that family. — 
reieun, F. pricur, < L. precator, one who prays, Praying (pra‘ing), n. [Verbal n. of pray}, v. 
} pray y 2 Y=, 
precari, pray: see pray}, v.] One who prays; A service of prayer. 
Se a suppliant; a petitioner. _ That purgatory, saintes worshippinge, masses, and pray- 
Í = $ pra yer-head (prar bed), n. A seed of the plant ine) for the dead, with such like, were mooste deuelyshe 
: k Indian licorice, Abrus precatorius. gen cions: TA Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 
prayer-book (prir’bik), x. 1. A book of forms praying-desk (pra‘ing-desk), n. A piece of fur- 
for public or private devotion, consisting chiefly niture affording a desk to support books for 
€ g y y Pl 
‘or solely of forms for prayers. See Book of Prayer and worship and a platform on which 
Common Prayer, under prayer!.—2, Naut., a to kneel; especially, such an article forming 
mall . : ’ * ? oS 
5 stone used in scrubbing the deck and & piece of furniture in a private house, as in a 
Ge ee moony ork of a vessel: so called from its bedroom or an oratory. Also called prie-dieu. 
g ape and Bize. Compare holystone. A man and his wife are kneeling at an old-fashioned 
2 arial hamd ‘stones, which the sul ors call prayer-books, Araro acak and ao woman clasps a little sickly-looking 
are nse ne crey fires in her 4 and a hree are praying as earnestly 
Srta large holystone wi zor jah and narrow places, fs their simple hearts will let Siem, ea nee 
; i. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 208. 7 Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 
_ prayer-carpet (priir’kiir’pet), n. A prayer-rug. ES aed (Pra an Rini sek), n. A gresso- 
e Heh use a proyer-carpet (called ‘ein al and raptorial orthopterous insect of the 
; _ the size of our hearth-rugs, segga’deh) about family Mantide: so called from the peculiar 
. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians I. sı, ®ttitude and position of the fore legs, which 
are raised and held as in the act of prayer. 
See aas under Mantis. ` 
prayingly (pra’ing-li), adv. In a praying man- 
ner; with devout supplication. agg 
It is indeed the same ability to s i 
2 5 peak affirmatively, or 
comlockest that cuer knygt agte, orinal y andonly by changing the mood to speak PAN: 
erae a park al aboute, ngi ub Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
pean fal Cae) mee (Œ E. T. S.) L 76s. Praying-machine (pra’ing-ma-shén’), n. See 
O e oning ny 
ut. raying-' pra‘ing-man‘tis), n. A pray- 
ing-insect. See cut under Mantis. pe. 
praying wheel (pra’ing-hwél), x. A revolving 
Aha eed for prayer. (a) Among the Bud- 
4 aud other parts of the East, a wheel or cylin- 
er, varying in size, use ical ai è 
E r y as a mechanical aid to prayer. 
writes y contains the Buddhist canén; to another 
eve rayers are attached, and upon being set in mo- 
renee revolution of the wheel or cylinder counts as an 
EATA prayer. Sometimes the wheel is fixed in the bed 
tin ee and kept in motion by the current, thus pray- 
See aaa ee day for the person who has placed it there. 
set with pert column. W In western Europe, a wheel 
SA eha ae sand fastened to the ceiling of certain medie- 
natin acta This contrivance was used as a means of divi- 
, p pot in motion during high mass or on feast- 


days, when 


to denote a 


a pene, prano, proi- 
L. prataria, a meadow: see 
e, and cf. prayell.] A meadow. 


sel ee exista in old chapels in Brittany as a 

the sanction of the 1 Baga rites half magical under 
35 Pen The Century, XX XVII. 371. 

t, 2. t. An obsolete form of praise. 

: Un La rm also Nae ae =F. pré-=Sp. Pg. 

TGS a. præ- (ML. usually pre-), prefix, 


~ 


i Collection, Haridwar 


j? 


see! 


uddhist Temple at 


Praying-wheel in the B 7E 
r 4 sakusa, 4 
pre, adv., before, in front i: 


front of, ir Dy 
| of, in advance of: $77.2 PoP, befor 
on account of, ete.; + M Comparison è, 


i Pia 
pra-, before, 4 Prai, akin to 
prefix occurs diseuis i 
$ S Uisguised or abs 
sae oe 5 absor 
pre mium, prey? prison, EA 
ere provand, provender, proven 
refix orda at a 5; 7 
pi efix in w ords of Latin origin, men ete 
cen in place, time, or rank K3 amung ‘he. 
great frequency in compound tin greon ol 
tion, it has been used and d5 of Latin origin or fot 
whether with words of Latin or Greek delish formative, 


act, prehistoric, ete., or wi Origin, a g 
i -, or with other wo gin, as in pre 
>» preadi rds, a 

ite, preadamite, cte., though rarely ithe: reraphac). 


ter 
ently, Str 
Fae es ihe prefix 
y Englished, oT -i in 
times intere naaa ETE OOCK li sone 
preaccusation (pré-ak-i-za’shon), n. 
+ accusation.] Previous accusation. 
preacet, n. An obsolete form of press}. 
preacetabular (pré-as-e-tab’i-liir), a. [K L. 
pre, before, + L. acetabulum, the socket of the 
hip-bone: see acetabular.] Situated in front 
of the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity of the hip- 
bone: as, the preacctabular area of the ilium. 
preach (prēch), v. [< ME. prechen,< OF. precher, 
prechicr, precher, preecher, preescher, preeschier, 
E. précher = Pr. predicar, prezicar Sp. pre- 
dicar = Pg. pregar = It. predicare = AS, predi- 
cian = OS. predicon =D. prediken = MLG, pre- 
OHG. predigon, bredigon, 
— Ieel, prédika= 


[K pre- 


Sw. prediki 
prædicare, d ic 
LL. and ML. preach, < præ, 
declare, proclaim, ¢ dicere, say, BE 
and ef. predicate.] I, intrans. 


ublie announcement; esp Ds 
D public discourse upon a religious SUbJeti 
from a text of Scripture; ie 
B heth nat, as freres i 
To Eae us ior our olde syota viene sg Tale, 112 
Chaucer, t, a 
wolt preet 
v Conscience, and thou We 
Nov Ro an abite, & bicome a na 1.8)? 6. 
Hymns to Kirga A S ees 
How oft, when Paul has serv Nay ian 
‘oueper ; 


Has Epictetus, Plato, Lully, Pieper, Tasks 


‘ iniy on 76 
2. To give earnest advices eepe Tn advice 
gious or moral subjects. as 
obtrusively on religious T 
His form and cause conjoin b prey 
Would make them capa < 
Old Father Time depute i 
Not for to preach, bu A a 
Burns, Pro}. Spok: 
it had been # 
hae He called Di 
in the ear of Eve. 


sg 
re bi ore y 
H imple SO'S fe 


icans, on 
preaching. 
Il. mara 
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preach 4673 preanible 


iteer, Missionarie: re r 
ated pulpiteer, ‘ 7 onaries . .. rarely make rapid y e: i 
A hen Christ to simple men, preachings fall in with the preposiewsloniecs Ue mentite 2. One who holds that there were men in ex- 


ing SPH, of shall ` 810 I OSS 

ot react coming € oe att eee 7 ue thinkers. Hustey, Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXVI, 761. istence upon the carth before Adam. 

Announce ji a ar moral preze EECCA (pré’ching-krés), n. A cross II. a. 1. Existing or being prior to Adam. 
y religious al sometimes si 2 § h eae nee a i 5 

i Jiblic or private dis- 8 simple, sometimes architectural! ome feign that he fs Enoch ; others dream 


elaborate, ¢ sotad. wi 7 He was pre-Adamilz, an has survives 
» connected with a small chapel, Cycles A generation and of tati "Shelley, Hellas. 


The Ginn are said to be of preadamite origin, an inter- 
mediate class of beings between angels and men, 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 233. 
2. Pertaining to the preadamites; relating to 
the period of the world’s history prior to the 
time of Adam: as, the preadamite theory. 


ness in the great congrega 


ed righteous Ps. xl. 9. 


a cious wretch, 
a One and the barbarous caves, 
moun ever were preach d! ae : 
e Shak., T. N., iv. 1. 53. 


x ye always preached the extrem- 


ning, Lay ing. At the utmost, I have preadamitic (pré-ad-a-mit’ik). 7. [< preadam- 
for Pei elling $ t 

yor Sne of liberty orto indulge my own fancies and ite + -ic.) Same as preadamite, 

gett to be Mo indulgo theirs. sat n preadamitical (pré-ad-a-mit’i-kal), a. Same 
aay otber peop’ y A. Freeman, cs ee 8., p- 41. as preadamilic. 

“ 5 a public religious discourse; Upon what memorials do you ground the story of your 


o deliver: * pre-adamitical transactions? 


3 19 inces as a SOMON pelle, and there in isthe Gentleman Instructed, p. 414. (Daries) 
m vtylle then Pao Lord sat whan he prechede the preadaptation (prē-ad-ap-tã'shon), n. [< pre- 
Anan the which Mandeville, Travels, p. 96. + adaptation.) Previous adaptation: previous 

g hing, in @ manner indi- adjustment or conformation to some particular 


end, 

The movements (“ instinctive” appetites] are only more 
definite than those simply expressive of pain because of 
inherited pre-adaptation, on which account, of course, 
they are called “instinctive.” 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 73. 


4, 0 ae gntext: as, to preach one into a 
ated DY th rebellious mood.— To preach a fu- 
priten t nounce & pubiic funeral discourse. (Colloq.] 
ae tat the end of books : these paper-works 
Wear Ling their own fun? rals. 

M Goad, P! 


ac sll’s Works. Davies. 

lag ae : $ z B preadjustment (pré-a-just’ment), n. [4 pre- + 

qo preach own (a) To decry s eppo? : - =i adjustment.) Previous adjustment or arrange- 

arse „eek came one to the county town, Preaching-cross at Inveraray, Argyllshire, Scotland. ment. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. a0), 
[ast w little army down, preadministration (pré-ad-min-is-tra’shon), 


To preach out POSE Jespot kings. 
And play the game of the de Senin 


a > erected on a highway or in an open place, to n. [< pre- + administration.] Previous ad- 
a i faud, 5 marka poins wiro monks and others could as- ministration. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, x. 
i “ ress | reaching: as, to preach semble the pe » religi f ices. S gire =, phe 
To silence oF Dach the sean fo’ pradla is Ligne! people for religious services. See preadmission (pré-ad-mish‘on), n. [<$ pre- + 
dara unbelict.— TO Pi f salvation.— To preach Sana ” admission.) Previous admission. 
mah of Christ as the ground of salvati opreach preachmant (préch’ man), n.; lL p Jı 
death A iscourse in favor of. Į an), n.; pl. preachmen An effect of lead is to cause preadmiszion — that is to say, 
ta discour sup equality of birth? Dryden. (men). [< preach + man.) A preacher. How- admission before the end of the back str ke — which, to- 
Can they T r K OF Pee F pace x ell, Letters, ii. 33. Contemptuous. ] Sethe ihe courte of Bet Hat te the eve 
prech), 1. . Gy te , a ach’ F _ When the exhaust port closes, produces the mec anical 
P in PE a be ere ee nin re 
e! f; F y , COURS N ’ aching, 915- : 2 S b i; 
[gious discourse. [Colloq.] : é course, < ML. prædicamentum, preaching, dis- preadmonish (prē-ad-monʻish), r. t [< pre- + 
‘According to this forme of theirs, it must stand fora course, declaration, < L. predicare, declare, admonish.) To admonish previously. 
These things thus preadmonished, let us enquire what 


rale: No sermon, NO seruice. Which oversight occa- X eres arated x oY 
nel the French spitefully to terme religion in thatsort LL. and ML. preach: see preach, and cf. Pre- the undoubted meaning is of our Saviour’s words. 


exercised a mere preach. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 28. ay ment] Dee > pape npon rere Milton, Judgement of M. Bucer on Divorce, xxx. 
A word of his is as much as 2 whole preach of anybody's Yeng S su ets; hence, in contempt, any dis- rea onition ( ré-ad-mo-nish’on), n [<pre- 
die, Me says a word now and then, and it hits, course affectedly solemn, or full of obtrusive or preadmonit ud-mo- man goi t eka 
: Mis. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, v. tedious advice. y 9 i admonition.) Previous warning or admoni- 
alahe FA cnc TAN ATE a 7 ion, 
preacher (prë chér), n. [< ME. precher, pi ech- No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest > past 
our, COF. precheor, precheur, F. précheur = Pr. ‘As by their preachments they will profit much. The fatal preadmonition of oaks bearing strange thy 


Bean e aoe — Sp. predigndor oe seas preadvertise (pré-ad’vér-tiz), v. f.; pret. and 


pregador = It. predicatore (cf. AS. predicere, Was’t you that revell’d in our parliament, tal acct RPA pare 
D. prediker = MLG. prediker, predeger = OHG. And made a preachment Ot yonr ig eo ie pp. reader ied, DOE Prola a et 
oeae tigate MEG. brecdigære, G- pr ediger The sum of her iniquities is recounted by Knox in his preacquaint. 
Tae p mi kari, w ith diff. suffix), a preacher, <  preachment to the citizens of Edinburgh. ‘Adam, being pre-adrertieed by the vision, was presenil 
th ya aa rion aho declares in public, a pro- 1 Stedman, Vict. Poets, p: 407. ato pronounce, This is now bone of my bone, an ne 

er, LL. and ML. a preacher, < predicare, preachy (pré’chi), a. [< preach + -y1.J In- of my flesh. Dr. H. More, Def. of Lit. Cabbala, ii. 


an preach; see preach.) 1. One who “clined to preach or give long-winded moral ad- pregstival, a. See preéstival. 
aay mae S who discourses publicly, espe- vice; of a tedious moralizing tendency. [Col- pre-albuminuric (pré-al-bi-mi-ni’rik), a. Pre- 
aa religious subjects; specifically, a cler- 1oq.] ceding the occurrence of albuminuria: as, the 
Ther She has the art of making her typical good women real prealbuminuric stage of Bright’s disease. 
here where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, and attractive, while she never makes them eines preallablyt, adv. (Tr. OF. prealablement, pre- 
ge preacher's modest mansion rose. preachy. The Academy, Oct. 19, 1889, p. REA *preallable (« OF. prealable, former, 
4, One who ineul: Goldsmith, Des. Vil, L 140. preacquaint (pré-a-kwant’), v. t [<pre +ac- forerunning, first, < pre-, before, + aller, go) 
wit aie S or asseverates anything quaint.) To ‘acquaint beforehand; inform pre- + -jy2,]_ Previously: [Rare.] 


Th viously. 7 5 5 No swan dieth until preallably he have sung. 

And ae Ne ou oulvard consciences, You have been pre-acquainted wath her pth. Cae Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, tit 21. (Davies.) 
> iera to usall. Shak., Hen. V.,iv.1.9. and qualities. . Jonson, Epi A =, ibe 7 

have him sti È hera ee ce k Ee i preamble (prë am-bl), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 
toes, still a perpetual Preacher of his own ver- YN pre-acquaint her, that abe Tan oe erode Tr. 1. ambled, ppr. preambling. [= Pg. preambular 


Friars preac Milton, Eikonoklastes, xii. N bolare, < LL bul Ik be- 
hers, $ ind . Sit 3 _ = It. preambolare , preambulare, wa 
a ordain HSER m Layipreacner, preacquaintance (pré-q-kwan‘tans),n, Kpr TK L. præ, before, + ambulare, walk, pro- 


rr Jor one not ordained to tk ee SE i 
Local he ministry, who preaches. R 7 $ intance or s 
daia teacher, See local.—The EE acquaintance.) Previous acquain ceed: see pre-and amble.) T. intrans. 1. To 


ae cnowledge. z Aaya 5 J 
men -the-pulpit (pré’chér-in-thé-pul’- arene (pré-akt’), v. t- [< pre- + act.) Toact go before | eee acA Lire ree. 
emgleo Showy orchis, Orchis spectabilis. beforehand; perform previously; rehearse. ambing boast of your valour. 
Meachen y] , Those which, though acted after evening genico, must ‘Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
+ hip.) Py Prè cher-ship), n. [< preacher needs be preacted by the fancy . - - all ithe dey beeen) 2. To make a preamble; preface one’s remarks) 


Meachif e office of a preacher f or actions; prelude. 

h ahs É : p AA 5 e- + action. j P z : 

ae pi. ye cit), v.i. ; pret. and pp. preach- preaction Or Kehon e ls Pir T: an] So we seemed to take leave one of another; my Lord of 
Merch i tifying. [<preach + -i-fy.] To Previous or ante me. desiring me that I would write to him, . . . which, 


Polo a tedious or rite st Vulg. Err., i. 2 put together with what he preambled with yesterday, 
“at tiresome eae TCatiog. j ; preadt, v. See prede. , ik) [< pre- + Adam amie inini ena Ga a me E 
damn" UP Your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss : adamic (pré-a-dam‘ik), a. [S pro m > nS ; 
Yong tl his fathers o eitt, When Miss Crawley comes reata eti i ; preadamite. . trans. 1}. To walk over previously ; tread 
tstand tho ather; “she has written to say that she ic.) Existing prior to Adan ra ERNE ean l ix T 


© preachifying” i : Bee NER, 
Tre eachifying.” Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. preadamite (pré-ad’a mit), n. & E Li. Adam, 


w E (pra’chi t 
fol pee ching), n. [< ME. prechynge; preadamita, < L. pre, betore, 


= Fifthly [I will] take a through view of those who h: 
Ydamite.] I. n. 1. One who lived preambied this by path. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p- 


-fpr 
elias Breach, v, RAAT E Et am: see ¢ p - ! tee 
ye mores public” issues echeauine ee Adam; an inahamia of the earth be- 2, ae preface; introduce with preliminary 
hg g T religious subjects; th fde- fore the date assigned to Adam. marks. 
orang a NS jects; thoartioft de- tiguity, perhaps before the creation, at 
p He is of great antiquity, Ps his family. 
pin decay, least a preadamite for Lucifer was the IL 408 


ignorance and brutishness will enter ē 
hebatwni Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. i he [Nature] bred valor only, by mnd: preamblo ganni, le K bs 
ry chispre : ; In the preadamite she [> derness, and thus OF. *pream le, preambule, F. 
We: preached; asermon; doctrine; py she gets on to man, and adds tenfe, preimbulo = Pg. preambulo = 
raises virtue PIeCEME a erson, N. A. Reva AE s preambolo, < ML. preambula, J 
races, then, are preadamites; and there no preamble, preface, fem. or 
RL Gere tee lt wan a vehement te doe A en ae a eter 
Ya back force of busting enthusiasm. vergence from some cont Pop. Sei, Mo, XIIL 499. ambulare, walk 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 441. 


Uini ching w 
as 
R ; ays of Parting contrast to the elegant Ad- 
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preamble 
proliminary statement; an introduetory para- font 
raph or division of a discourse or writing; & Jetas the pe 
preface; prologue; prelude. unto his feet, 
z This is a long preamble of a tale, 


After this fabulous preamble, they proceeded to handle ` entia, Cals preaudire, 
the matter of fact with logical precision. 


; . Py rt of a Snelish bar among se 
Specifically —2. The introductory part, tat the English bar among 
Pent or resolution, which states or indicates ters; the right to be heard be 


Pref Py ue, ete, See introduction. queen's attorney-general; 

be! eet ire-am‘Do-liir), a. [< L. præam- ral; (8) the queen's advocate- 
preambul is a Fb care, J] Same as pream- mier serjeant; (5) the queer 
bulus, going before, aie ; eldest among the queen's se 


bulary. je: 


anbulus, walking before (see preamble), + -ary.] barristers. Jp. Dict. 
Having the character of a preamble; serving as A custom has of late years prey 
a prelude; introductory. patent of precedence to such 


nbulary Way, for the Subject admits it. 
tet aad y Howel, Letters, ii. 8. 


ulary proofs of the last and general resurrection, 
oe Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xi. [< pre- 


This famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the de- 


of finance —a preambulary tax. “ane prachor 
i P i Burke, American Taxation, AXON: prechordal. 


2 eg Š jal (pré-ak’ 
preambulatet (pré-am’bi-lat), v. i [< LL. Pret ae 


Mistress, will it please you to preamlulate? 
A 2 GEMAN Humorous Day's Mirth. 


When fierce destruction follows to hell gate, 
Pride doth most commonly preambulate, 


site of postaxial. 
reambulationt (pré-am-bi-li’shon),”. [¢ ME. A Riel des 
ETTR Li. *preambulatio(n-),<pre- _prebacillary stage. 
lute.) 1. The act of walking or going before.— 
2. A preamble: asense given to the word in the 2 
following quotation in consequence of the pre- halter. 
vious use of preamble. 
What spekestow of preambulactoun? 


Thou lettest our disport in this manere, 


fore; preceding; previous. 


Ghost. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 855. 


bulary; introductory. 


stroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 10. 


same as prelude, 2. 
preanal, preanal (pr 
fore, + anus, anus: see andl.) Placed in front 
of the anus: as, the PR pores of a lizard.— 

3 gastrostege. gastrostege.—Preanal seg- 
sm abet a amen ie comer 

uit 

ASTAN Ad or to the anal ent. 
as a small piece on the eni 
the preanal or supra-anal plate or lamina. 


__ [K pre- +antepenultimate.] Preceding the °° P99 V 2 layman. 

tepenultimate; pang the fourth o the 

+ as, a prean ultimate syllable. 
re-aortic pied r'tik), a. re 

a. aorta: see aortic. 

before the aorta. l 

nt (prē-a-point’), wt Kore + ap- To each [canon] was assigned . . 


ituated in front 


He Hye 
ppolntment (pré-a-point’ i 
n Perea ment), n 


2t. A prebendary. 


An apprehension or 


M. 
efore examination. 3. A prebendaryship. 


[K pre- + arm2.) To Te by death, by 
s, Works, IT. 178. O the king or the bishop, 


; v, t, 


endary in a chure! 


>x 
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[pygmies] should be in the stature of a 
uires the preaspection of such a cne as Phi- 
, In Athens, who was fain to fasten lead 
lest the wind should blow him a 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. E 

La : TA H 2 rf P, $ 

Chaucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, J. 831. preaudience (prč-â'di-ọns), n. [< ML. preaudi- 
hear beforehand, < pre, 

lon, oe before, + audire, hear: see audient, audience, | 
olley, h e ehtof previous i ; C ank 
Motley, Hist, Netherlands, IT. 228. Right of y ; audience; precedence or rank 
eants and barris- 
ore another. 


i i of what follows.=Syn. preaudience of the English bar is as follows; (1) The 
the reasons and intent proanr = ) the queen’s solicitor-gene- 
sneral ; (4) the queen’s pre- 
mcient serjeant, or the 


e , N 
x prebendaryship (prebg 


3 (7) the ueen’s counsel; (S) serjes ; 
preambular (pré-am’bi-la-ri), a (CLL. præ- re t pes andor (10) advocates of the civil lav 


q of granting letters- 
S as the crown 
k of distinction, 


r ; thinks proper to honour with that 
J must begin with the fulfilling of your Desire in a pre- SERS ley are entitled to such pan and preaudience as 
assigned in their respective patents, 
omens Š i Blackstone, Com., IIT. iii. 
These three evangelical resuscitations are so many pre- preauditory, preauditory (pré-a’di-td-ri), i 
+ auditory.) In anat., situated in front 
of the auditory nerve: opposed to postauditory. 
bate, as a description of revenue not as yet known in all preaxal (pré-ak’sal), a. (« L. pre, before, + 
the comprehensive (but too comprehensive!) vocabulary “aris, axis, + -al.] Placed in advance of the 


al) a. [< L. pre, before, + 
İt. axial.] Of, pertaining to, 
ræambulatus, pp. of præambulare, walk or g0 6 situated upon that side of the axis of either 
efore: see preamble, v.] To walk or go before. fore or hind limb of a vertebrate whieh is an- 
terior when the limb is extended at a right an- 
gle with the long axis of the body: the oppo- 


Jordan, Poems, §§3b. (Latham.) prebacillary (pré-bas‘i-1a- yi), a. KS 
bacillary.] Prior to invasion by bacilli: as, a 

£ before: see preamble, preambu- Prebalancer (pré-bal’an-sér), x. [= F. pré- 
pitara ayali before p rd balancier; < pre- + balancer: see balancer, 4.] 
One of the prehalteres of an insect. 


prebasal (pré-ba’sal), a. [< pre- + base?: see 
basal.] Placed in front of a base or basal part: 
What? amble, or trotte, or pees, or go sit doun! as, the prebasal plate of a myriapod. 
h prebasilar (pré-bas’i-liir), a. [< pre- + basilar.] 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 887. “Placed in front of a basilar part. 
preambulatoryt (pré-am’bi-la-t6-ri), a. [<pre- prebend (preb’end), n. [< ME. prebende = F. 
ambulate + -ory. Cf. ambulatory.) Going be-  prébende = Pr. prebenda, prevenda = Sp. Pg. It. 
prebenda, < ML. præbenda, f., a portion of food 
Simon Magus had preambulatoryimpieties; hewascove- and drink supplied (a pittance), also an eccle- 
tous and ambitious long before he offered to buy the Holy siaslical living, a prebend; ef. L. prebenda, 
$ A neut. pl., things to be offered or supplied; fem. 
preambuloust (prë-am'bū-lus), a. [< LL. præ- sing. a Panel gerundive of L. TA hold 
ambulus, going before: see preamble.) Pream- forth, profer, offer, furnish, grant, contr. of 
prehibere, hold forth, proffer, ete., < præ, be- 
He... undermineth the base of religion, and de- fore, + habere, have, hold: see habit. Cf. prov- 
aa, Prorond, DECI, doublets of prebend. 
TERA z rom the same L. verb are prob. also ult. pledge, 
preambulum (prë-am'bū-lum), n. In music, perin] 1. In canon tats pleted E de: 
rived irom some fixed source; hence, especially. 
nal),a. [<L. præ, be- a stipend allotted from the revenues ofA cathe- 
dral or collegiate church for the performance 
of certain duties by a person hence called a 
prebendary. Originally a prebend was the portion of 
ood, clothing, or money allowed to a monk or cleric, in- 
e perfect insect, or appears only dependent of a benefice. When in the eleventh century 
of the dorsal surface, called avons ceased to live in common, each canon received a 


share of the cathedral revenues, called a prebend, and some 


p: eantepenultimate(prē-an“tē-p -nul’ti-mat), of their number a prebendal residence. A prebend may 


alany noblemen and gentlemen’s sons had prebends 
even them on this pretence, that they intended to fit 
L g emselyes by study for entering into orders; but they 
» pre, before, Kept them, and never advanced in their studies. 
Journals, quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of 
{Eng., xxi., note. 


o appoint previ n Sir called a prebend, for the support of himself and his house- 
Ppap ously. Sir E, Creasy, hold. ; Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 83. 


[<pre- To make Amends fo i o 
A ji n r the suppressing of so many Mon- 
vious appointment. asteries, the King instituted EEA oe Bistioprickes! tae 


ré-ap-re-hen’shon), n, K and assigned certain Canons and Prebendgto cach of them. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 286. 


Another writes to desire that I would prevail on the 
Ee eoD of Dublin to give him the best prebend of St. 
ck’s. Swift, Letter, Sept. 20, 1735. 
Deaneries and prebends may become void, like a bishop- 
deprivation, or by resignation to either 
Blackstone, Com., I. xi. 
j Pret. and pp, PFebendal (preb'en-dal), a. [< OF. prebendal, 
s [< pre- + ar. ae Dreebendalis, < præbenda, a prebend: see 
pri rg] Of or pertaining to a prebend or a 
prebendary ra rebendal stall, the seat of the preb- 


+ Prebendary (preb’en-da-ri), n.; pl. prebendaries 
pre- + ae): ibs ME. aa a AE = 
us view. Pte endeivo = It. prebendario, 


precariously (P"5endent] 
us, & prebendary, < prebenda, a prebend: 


< ML. præben- 


see prebend, 
clerical ' 
we Ch 
aw Styled canons 
dal stalls are atte Dnt the } i rebenate , 
8 are stil know te holde; Weben da Pesen A 
One Dr, Lark on sneer 


7a Prevenda 


T N5 
J ee fase be ming i tent : 
© pious, Deacefy 


2. A prebenday 
First, whe 
negland, by 
priuate digni 


prebendary + sh : 
ane e S ~Ship, ‘4 Ree Shi 
dary - See prebend, Ths olico of 
prebendate (preb’ 
prebendated, ppr 
bendatus, ? 
< præbenda, ¢ 
a prebend i 
daty. SEDI 
He falleth int 
rdinall, decli E 
ad in 


amendatjo t 
an yng howe lect À 6 
a a diuinitie, insomuch n N 
prebendryt, n. 
Cotgrave, 
prebendship (preb‘ end-ship) n 
-ship,.] A prebendaryship,” For 


L< prety 
p. 216, an. 1190, 6, Martyns 


prebrachial (prē-brāī’ki 
e ` a ki-al), a. 
præ, before, + brachium” » & and LOS KCN 
» Upper arm: g 
chial.] I, a. In human anat sit arm: see Urq. 
front of the brachium, or up uated upon the 
eally notir group of Hanne arm: specif. 
the biceps, ec icobrachialis, and anton 
alis. Coues and Shute 18877 and anticobrachi- 
II. n. A vein of the win: 
att ` ing of some ins 
between the cubitus and the postbrächiai 
prebranchial, prebranchial (pré-brang’ki-al), 
a. Placed in advance of the gills, sg 
The prebranchial zone, which separat 
sac behind from the branchial Bikont fence Van 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII, 611. 
prebuccal (pré-buk’al), a. [< Iu. præ, before, + 
bucca, check: see buccal.) Placed in front of 
the mouth or buccal cavity; preoral; prosto- 
mial. 
precant (pré’kant), n. [Ç L. precan(t-)s, ppr. 
of precari, pray: see prayl. Ct. prayant.] One 
who prays. Coleridge. (Imp. n) F 
precardiac (pré-kiir’di-ak), a. [¢ L. præ, be- 
tore, + Gr. kapõía, heart: see cardiac] Situ- 
ated in front of the heart—that is, cephalad of 
the heart. Compare precordial. 
ia, ? recarium. 
precaria, x. Plural of precariu ya 
precarious (pré ee a. [SE precatre= 
Sp. Pg. It. precario, < L. prec go 
Bee y ae petition, obtained by enue y 
mere favor, depending on favor, VIR Bt 
"ayl D dent on the will or pie 
seo pray?) a. Oe lost or withdrawn 
sure of another; liable eae 1 tain iie 
at the will of another; hence, 
secure. F sholly 
2 that it whe 
This little happiness is 80 very precarious Aaaisin. 
depends on the will of others. : 
Men of real sense and unders an TEDE 
mediocrity to a precarious POPUINTT ith, Bnglish Eo 
= X B t, if the most pre 470 
To be young is surely the pe study W indowss oe 
gift of life. Ene Oe uncertain ienn 
2. Specifically, in f the owner or cre 
revocable at the wi oT aa 
as, a precarious right or 5 ofthe Roman lawe 
r ; angus; o ownely 
His holding was, in oE request to the 
precarious — that iS, op a 
with that owners eA Hearn, bth 
7 he will 0 
Jy upon the Wi info 
34. Dependent on oe Ppitrary j soneurs? © 
or originator; hen 7 pody is out of the conei a 
the fabrick of the 20 ion. of soul, ™ 
That t -e precarious ODN mmortal. eee} 
atomes isa mere D7” rr More, INN a tgul is 


. of dou 
, chance; ° 


ding prefer 8 prudent 


4, Dependent upo} 
uncertair a 
Both succeeded in establi ssitt d es ed and 
after the most precarious Yi prescott, oe : 7 
, pazarot hnding 

rous; 2 S ; 
D of misni tionahl, y F 

to positive PA DP otan onie y “i 
D a jenuh 

thought has an ideally pe: T E Gen a Py 


Hence— 5. 


gl 
a-ka/ri-u> H pence 


carious manner; 


Qrius, pertaining to» 


precariously 
It ration, failure, total loss, or 
alte 


z al pi-us-Mes), i. 
„g-kã'ri-us , AEE 
igusnes: pre precarious; Uncer tainty; 
of being h] or pleasure of others, 
gence 0 OS: as, the precariousness 
“| V is 
wn ê 


h. - pl. precaria ( 
peal -afyj-um), %3 P +] s 
um (pro Pa obtained by entreaty: 
n n Rom. and Scots law, a loan 


0! 
neut a} jiseretion of the lender 


jous: 
ie prea ocable atthe 


gor wy we come upon ten- 
oe it Roma logal Mi ecarium, witich of itself 
rory ca ey the 18 ee argo estates bk 
yay Sy, unde re been large estates capabl 
pera there must have Eneye. Brit., XIV. 260, 
ao pdiriston vē-kiür-ti-laj'i-nus), a. [< 
«art e: see cartilaginous.) Prior to 
ge: * 


ot cartilage, 25 & stage or state of 
mD egi) m L A tom: (ses ehar 
pearl apr rhs; depending on favor: 
i ord Cr precarium: | A charter or 
n as precarious or precatori- 
a person obtained from a 
the use for an annual rent 
church or roviously donated by him to the 
ae Pastory. “ Hist., Geog., ete., Dict., 
church OF Mier (1701), s. v- precary. 
ledh of re a’shon), n. [Early mod. E. 
precationt {Oi precation, precacion, F. préca- 
rccação = It. precazione, £ L. preca- 
a form of prayer, < precari, 
pray: see pray}. | The act of pray- 
ie tion; entreaty ; hence, & prayer; 


Ary daily praiers and continual precacions to 
alk ieeuntes for prosperus successe to ensue in your 
eal) exployle and royall passage. 
perl exployte and 10y% Jp (Hattiwell.) 
precative (prek’2-tiv), a. [< L. precativus, 
rayed for, obtained by entreaty, < precari, pp. 
precatus, pray? see pray!.] Suppliant; beseech- 
ing; expressing an entreaty or a desire: as, the 
precative mode. 

This is not to be called an impers 
tatrather, if I may use the word, ‘tis 
or optative. Hermes, i. 2. 
pecatorioust, @. [< L. precatorius, pertaining 
toentreaty or petition: see precatory.] Same 
asprecalory. See precary. 
pecatory (prek‘a-to-ri), a. [< L. precatorius, 
pettaining to entreaty or petition, < precari, pp. 
precatus, pray : see prayl.] Relating to prayer; 
teing in the form of a prayer or supplication. 

Perfect models of precatory eloquence, 

Sir J. Hawkins, Johnson, p. 270. 

Preatory words, in law, expressions in a will praying 
pemuending that a thing be done. Such words do 
Tees trust nor bind the person to whom they are 
struction, leas properly capable of an imperative con- 
; When they are sometimes deemed to establish 


What is called a precator; si 
precatory trust. 
anda] (prê-kå'dal), a. [< pre- + caudal.] 
Eoi in advance of the caudal or coecygeal 
Mecania Vetenim : as, a precaudal vertebra. 

Gite lon (pré-ki-zi’shon), n. [< pre- + 

aie Poreordination. 
lemine ts own o not able to make a faculty which can de- 
this HUstentatign ative act to this rather than to that, 
Conse, wil hout te and universal precausation and con- 
he said predetermining premotion. 


tive sentence, ., . 
ence precative 


Precautii La Bazter, Lite of Faith, ii. 9. 
r. reag ore kÀ shon), n. [< OF. precaution, 


= Sp. precaucion = Pg. pr a 
t. precausi = Pg. precaução 
tantion, Do one; < LL. præcautio(n-), pre- 
pst eTa pp. præcautus, guard 
00 one's gu ae < pre, before, + cavere, 
ets ME ee caution.| 1. Previous 

Ploye, oresight; care previousl, 
result d to prevent misch? p 4 
She like 

a vdi 

Creeps, Rr disease, unknown to men, 


re 
Precaution used, among the crowd. 


+ A Tenny G 7 
forse: Mea nyson, Guinevere. 
tesih Ane taken befor 


tee esi ehand; an act of 

an gned to ward off possi vi 
ood Temulte, possible evil or 

tren’! Use no CON Of predestination makes the 

5 f; m [the 
stig 80 and hase Bees Against the plague; but they 
Pocock nt e bodies of those that die 
Mtii Ie, escription of the East, I. 181. 


),v. t [< precaution, 


sterity against the like errours. 

i yden, Vind, of Duke of Guise. 
. Vshon-al), a. [< precau- 
i Nature of precaution; pre- 


mischief or secure good p 
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4675 
Wherefore this first 
W. 


Pree filiall fear is bnt virtuous and pre- 


« Montague, Devoute Essays, L vi, 2. 


The state precautionary (pré-kA’shon-d-ri), a. and n. 


- s < 

precau -7 isi l 

proi ONE -ary.}) I. a. 1. Advising preeau- 
; containing or expressing precaution. 


Recollecting the precautionar 

gZ ecautionary letter she had wi 

meron the subject, I felt that I wished Mi ar 
ait ho. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, I. iv. (Latham.) 
2. Taking precautions; characterized by pre- 
vious caution: as, precaulionary measures. 

IL n. A precaution; a preliminary measure 

taken for prudential reasons. 


Thou seest, Belford, by the abov: i ich, t 
Tfoiger notnties » by the above precautionarics, that 


Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV, 49. (Daciez.) 

precautious (pré-ka’shus), a. [< precauti(on) 

ote -0US. Ci. cautious.) Using precaution; dis- 
playing previous care or caution; provident. 

It was not the mode of the Court in th se very 

penetrant, grecautious, or Gatehtals cae OTE OBAE 
Roger North, Examen, p. 93. (Davies.) 

precautiously (pré-ka’shus-li), adv. With pre- 
caution. 

precava, n. See precava. 

precaval, precaval (pré-ka’val), a.andn. [< 
precava + -al.) I, a. Anterior or (in man) 
superior, as a caval vein: distinguished from 
posteaval. 

II. n. The precayal vein, or præcava. 
precei, v. An obsolete variant of press}. 
precedaneoust (pré-sé-da’né-us), a. [< precede 

+ -aneous.| Going before in time; preceding; 
antecedent; anterior. 

Faith is in Holy Seripture represented in nature prece- 

daneous to God's benevolence, 
Parrow, Sermons, II. iv. 


(Latham.) 

precede (pré-séd’), v.; pret. and pp. preceded, 
ppr. preceding. [< OF. preceder, F. précéder = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. preceder = Ít. precedere, < L. præ- 
cedere, go before, precede, surpass, excel, < 
præ, before, + cedere, go, move, walk: see 
cede.] I, trans. 1. To go before in place; walk 
in front of ; advance before; hence, specifically, 
to go before in rank or importance; take pre- 
cedence of. 

Such a reason of precedence St. Cyprian giveth in an- 
other case, because (saith he) Rome for itsmagnitude ought 
to precede Carthage. Barrow, The Pope's Supremacy. 

Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train; 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 193. 
2. To go before in the order of time; occur or 
take place before; exist before. 

Imagination ever precedeth voluntary motion. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 206. 

Both families lived together in all that harmony which 
generally precedes an expected alliance, 5 Pe 

Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 
3. To put something before; preface; intro- 
duce as by a preface or prelude. 

It has been usual to veces hostilities by a public de- 

P r a e a 
claration omni oe eo, Com ihe.) L 0l 

TI. intrans. 1. To go before in place; walk 
infront; specifically, to take precedence; have 
superior authority ; hence, to prevail. 

Then heaven and oan renew dehatne made pure 

'To sa ity that shall receive no stain : 

aot tnen, the curse pronounced oy ba ee eat 
2. To come first in the order of time; occur or 
exist previously. ae 

i i estors, that gem, 
Oh amen te the gequent issue, 


i f d worn. 
Hath it been owed an we hak., All's Well, v. 3. 196. 


nt proposition may be separated from its 
Peers ages T ropositions ; but a preceding propo- 
sition is closely followed by ae synonies ees 
6-se lence. 
cedence (pré-sé’dens), n. [< OF. precedence, 
P précédence = Sp- Pg. precedencia = It. z 
cedenza, < ML. præcedentia, precedenca Ku 
preceden(t-)s; ppr. of præcedere, go be ore 5800 
‘precedent. | 1. The act of going be ore; spe- 
cifically, the right of preceding ohare in pov: 
lie or private ceremonies; the right to a mo 
honorable place in public processions on pene 
blies, or in the formalities of oe lir 85 2 
cial superiority; advantage in gan npe y 
countries precedence js a matter 2 S : gu 
lation. See order of precedence, below. 
For me now, 


to have kept the first, to know 
Wane tes or yield the least precedence 

To any other, 'S death. | 
Beau, and Flo Thierry : 


2. Prior place; superior position; position in- 


dicative of superior rank. 


Coll 


precedency (pré-sé’den-si), 7. 


precedented 


5 Precedence 
None sure will claim in hell, 
Milton, P. La, ii. 33. 
That form, the labour of almighty skill, 
Fram’d for the service of a free-born will, 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks contral, 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 9. 
3. Previous occurrence, or existence before; 
priority in time.— 4t. That which goes before; 
a preceding act or speech. 
Mess, But yet, madam 
Cleo, I do not like “Eut yet"; it does alla 
The good precedence. Shak., A. and C, i Lr 
Order of precedence, the whole body of rules which fix 
gradation of rank, especially with regard to the right of 
certain officials and persona of rank to a prescribed place in 
any ceremony. In Great britain precedence is formed by 
statute, patent, or u +, but the chief regulations regard- 
ing the order of precedence were settled by Parliament in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Some of the leading rules are 
thus summarized from Burke: precedence is conferred by 
men’s rank; men of official rank who have higher person- 
al precedence are placed according to that precedence; 
peers and peeresses rank in the order of England, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, United Kingdom and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the dates of patents ; younger sons of persons 
of higher rank come after eldest sons of persons of next 
lower rank; daughters of peers, baronets, etc., rank after 
the wives of their cldest brothers; wives and children of 
great officers of state have no consequent precedence; a 
lady having precedence by birth retains her precedence 
although married to a commoner; baronets rank accord- 
ing to dates of their patents; ambassadors rank after 
members of royal families, ministers and envoys after 
dukes,— Patent of precedence, a grant from the crown 
to such barristers as it thinks proper to honor with that 
mark of distinction, whereby they are entitled to such 
rank and preaudience as are assigned in their respective 
patents.— Personal precedence, precedence in right of 
birth or family, as distinguished from that which is con- 
ferred by official position.—To take precedence of, to 
come before, as superior in rank or importance; have a 
prior claim to attention or respect. =8yn. 1. Presminence, 
etc, See priority. 


[As precedence 
(see -cy).] Same as precedence. 

Me thinkes the Precedencie which God gave this Iland, 
to be the first Restorer of buried Truth, should have beene 
followed with more happy successe, and sooner attain’d 
Perfection. ‘Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

precedent (pré-sé’dent as an adj., pres’é-dent 
as a noun), a. andi. [< OF. precedent, F. pré- 
cédent = Sp. Pg. It. precedente, < L. præce- 
den(t-)s, ppr. of præcedere, go before: see pre- 
cede.) I, a. (pre-sé’dent). Preceding; going 
before in the order of time; antecedent; an- 
terior: previous; former. 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord. Shak., Hamlet, fii. 4, 98. 
Cordus, a writing fellow, they have got 
To gather notes of the precedent times, 
And make them into Annals. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii 2. 
Precedent condition, or condition precedent. See 
condition, 8 (a).=Syn. See previous. ; $ 
TI. n. (pres’é-dent). 1. A preceding action or 
circumstance which may serve as a pattern or 
example in subsequent cases; an antecedent 
instance which creates a rule for following 
cases; a model instance. 

Set it down to thyself as well to create good precedenta 
as to follow them. Bacon, Great Place. 
The Precedent may dangerous prove, and wrack 

Thy throne and kingdom, if thy People read 
Highest Rebellion’s Lesson in their Head. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 157. 
2. Specifically, in law: (a) A judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule for 
future determinations in similar or analogous 
cases. (b) A form of proceeding or of an in- 
strument followed or deemed worthy to be fol- 
lowed asa pattern in similar oranalogous cases. 
He hath lately found out, among the old Records of the 
Tower, some Precedents for raising a Tax called Ship- 
Money. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 1 
3. A custom, habit, or rule established; previ- 
ous example or usage. 
The unconquered powers 
Of precedent and custom interpose 


Between a king and virtue 
Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 


Precedent is only another name for embodied experience, 
and... counts for even more in the guidance of coni- 
munities of men than in that of the individual life. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 164. 
4;. A presage; sign: indication. 
With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 
5t. An original, as the original draft of a7 
ing. t- 


precedented 


opposed a Dill which .. 
prune ‘and was preeedented in the best times. 


+ -i-al. 
ble for imitation; followed as a precedent. 


I have read that, by act of 


their practice hath proved precedential to other places it 


the same nature, 


precedently (pr-se’dent-li), ade. Beforehand 
antecedently. 1) 
pré-sel’), v. 
procol dines, excel, < pra, before, + -cellere 
asin excellere, surpass: see excel.) 
excel; surpass. 
A princely graffo which as far precels her which he hath 


nas a damask rose doth the couslip. 
Teas Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 132. 


Thou shalt be Janus; hard 'tis to precel 
Why father; if thou equal'st him, "tis well. 
Owen's Epigrams. (Nares. 
TI, intrans. To excel others; display unusua 
superiority. 


should also precelle in vertues. J. Udall, On Timothy, iii 


precellencet (pré-sel’ens), n. 
+ -ce.] Same as precellency. 


(see -cy).] Excellence; superiority. 


w from any, in matter of attire. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 29. 


Nor thought 1 it fit to rhetoricate in proposing the great 
variety of things, and precellency of one above another. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, Pref. 


precellentt (pré-sel’ent), a. [< OF. precellent 
= Sp. precelente, < L. precellen(t-)s, ppr. of præ- 
cellere, excel: see precel.] Excellent; surpass- 
ing; conspicuously superior. 
Even so tho rectitude of reason in the precellent know- 


Jedge of the truth is one puissance. 
Holland, tr, of Plutarch, p. 653. 


/ precentor(pré-sen’tor), n. [< LL. preecentor, a 
leader in music, < precinere, sing or play before, 
3 < præ, before, + canere, sing: see cant, chant] 
= A leader or director of a church choir or congre- 
ai gation in singing. Specifically, the leader or manager 
of the choir or musical services in a cathedral, or in a 
monastic orcollegiate church; in the Church of England, 
an official, often ranking next to the dean, who has charge 
of the choir, of the musical service, and often of other 
matters; a musical director, The precentor’s place in the 
choir-stalls is on the left of the altar; hence that side is 
called cantoris, ‘the precentor’s.’ 
The Spirit of Christ is the precentor, or rector chori, the 
master of the choir. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 637, 


In 1204, when the see of Winchester was vacant, the 
chapter was divided between the dean of Bale aan 
the precentor of Lincoln. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 382. 


precentorship ré-sen‘tor-ship), n. [< precen- 
tor + -ship.] The office or duties of I eee 
tor; the condition of being a precentor. 
Precentral (pré-sen‘tral), a. [< NL. precen- 
tralis, < L. pre, before, + centrum, center: see 
central.) In anat.: (a) Situated in front of the 
central pleas x Ro ondis fissure of the brain. 
in front of a vertebral cen .— 
tral conyolution, the anterior central aum 


.—Precentral sulcus, a sul 
rallel with the fissure of Rolando, 
or central convolution in front. 


not take 


Erne; 
of pre 


pon pr rere, precept u : 
line; here aa Ae 


ned precepts 
‘footings straight, 


l, Broken I 
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« was right and wise in 
Burke, Works, VII. 240. 


precedential (pres-¢-den‘shal), a. [< precedent 
Me 7 of the nature of 2 Bata suita- ° gat — 


Jiament, it [the church] 
was settled on the city to maintain and repair, and hope 


Fuller, Worthies, Gloucestershire, I. 549. 


[< OF. preceller, < L. præ- 2. To order by rule; ordain, 


. trans. To 


For it is conueniente that he whiche precelleth in honor 
[< preeellen(t) 
precellencyt (pré-sel’en-si), n. [As precellence ceptus, take or receive beforehand, admonish, 


As you have the precellency of the women of the world 
penenty ant feature, so assume the honour to give, and 


preceptorial (pré-sep-t6’ri-al), a. 


preceptory (pré-sep’t6-ri), a. and n. 


ea littl 
Tsu xvi 10. precerebella 


cerebellum: noting the superior cerebellar ar- 


4676 


Sord. Who brought this same, sirrah? 
Hind. Marry, sit, one of the justice's men; he says tis 


a precept, and all their hands be at it. 


whieh pass 
and the Cor 


B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1, Specifically inti th X 
Scots rn Se = Jarai A she f 
ecept of clare constat, in Scots law. Seo clare con. Versicles (w. À +i ) 
3 ecept of sasine, the order of a superior to his ately pr Sy ith the Gioi h Lora] al chupaan 
preced ia P, Sep ch 

bailie to give infeftment of certain lands to his vassal. open tl de the Pg; l atri Whites eg. 
See sasine. =Syn, 1, Dogma, Tenet, ete. (see doctrine); ~ 100 our lips,» MS, begig sich jy tho 
Rule, ete, (see principle); Axiom, Maxim, ete. (see apho- i Se S MRing «ged, 
a ism), instruction, law. : el Lom 
preceptt, v. t [< precept, n.] 1. To teach; lead ) re Bey 5 

By precept: precession (PYé-sesh’ oy) Eneye 

1 do not find but it may well become a man to precept < Ti + Precession, T Qn), n, K M 

MATEA, } 


? himself into the practice of virtue. Feltham, Resolves. = Pg, precessão — Te SR 
cessio(n-) ing | 4 ne, 

der, aea : 

i C, PP. præcessus o 

+ he act of going D : 

ward; advance, 8 Pefor 


iij women 1 me 


The two commended rules by him [Aristotle] set down, 
whereby the axioms of sciences are precepted to be made 
convertible, . . . are the same thing, in speculation and 
affirmation, which we now observe. 


’ 


i Bacon, Works (ed. Montagu), I. 284. Takaa t with 5 
; 5 s <4 oe askyd hem whoaj, er ecessiy: 
preceptialt (pré-sep’shinl), a. [Irreg. < precept Polition eur that chet ps 
oems, Cte, (ca, re pan 


` “+ -i-al.] Consisting of precepts; instructive. 2}. Precedence 


[Rare.] The legates 
) Men =. ment of Dio che Leo did takej 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief because the ma a® and would not o aUdgeon ty 
l Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, Precession was not given down in the 


Barrow, 'y) 
3. In philol ; 

2 ++ & weakeni f 
ie o akening fay 
= accent; a change 

owel to a thinner One: op, 
March, Anglo-Saxon G ee 
precession. ee 


Their counsel turns m punon, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
REGA Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 24, 
preceptiont (pré-sep’shon), n. [< OF. precep- 
tion, < L. præceptio(n-), a taking or receiving be- 
forehand, an injunction, < præcipere, pp. præ- 


1e Pope's § 


Strong 
Essin, 


sed to pr, 
NO Drog 


teach: see precept.) A precept; an injunction. 
Their Leo calls these words [let him be the husband of 
one wife] a preception ; I did not. 
Bp. Hail, Honour of Married Clergy, § xviii. 
. preceptive (pré-sep‘tiv), a. [< OF. preceplif 
= Sp. Pg. preceptivo = It. precettivo, < L. præ- 
ceptivus, didactic, pertaining to a precept, < 
precipere, pp. præceptus, take or receive be- 
forehand, admonish, teach: see precept.) Giv- 
ing or containing precepts or rules of conduct; 
instructive; admonitory. 
Not expounding, but obeying the precepti 
their Lord. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 
For it is the same thing which is denominated the law 
(of Moses, or of Christ) from the receptive part, and a 
covenant from the terms, or sanction, especially the pro- 
missory part. Baxter, Divine Appointment of the Lord’s 
(Day, v., Postscript. 
preceptor (prē-sep'tor), n. [= F. précepteur = 
Sp. Pg. preceptor = It. precettore, < L. preecep- 
tor, an anticipator, a teacher, < præcipere, pp. 
preceptus, take or receive beforehand, teach: 
see precept.] 1. A teacher; an instructor; a 
tutor. 


asing, the maini 

k naining 
ight ascensions and declinations are, 
hanging. The precession of the equinox 


Unchanged, 
of course, 
es Was dis- 


covered by Hipparchus more than a cent 
pparchus e than a century before t 
The equinoctial points will ENS an alls 


Christian era, 
revolution in about 25,800 years, 
precessional (pré-sesh’on-al), a. [< precession 
F -al.] | Pertaining to or resulting from the 
precession of the equinoxes: as, precessional 
force. 
precessort (pré-ses’or), n. [= It. precessore, ¢ 
L. precessor, a predecessor, a superior, < præ- 
cedere, pp. precessus, go before: see precede.) 
A predecessor. 
Fordham was herein more court-like and civil to this 
Eudo than Thomas Arundel, his Precessour, Bishop of Ely. 
Fuller, Mist. Camb., iii. 62. (Darie#.) 
prechet, 7. A Middle English form of preach, 
prechordal (pré-kér‘dal), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ chorda, < Gr. yopd7, chord: see chordal.) ; 
Situated in front of the notochord: applied to 
those parts of the brain which are an 
to the end of the chorda dorsalis: coe h 
with epichordal and parachordal.—2. are 
time to the existence of the Chonda cae 
date animals; before the evolution 0) 
chord in animals. [Rare.] 
In what we may call prec-chordal 


Folly is soon learn’d; 
And under such preceptors who can fail! 
Cowper, Task, ii. 284. 
2. The head of a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars. 

This establishment of the Templars was seated amidst 
fair meadows and pastures, which the devotion of the for- 
mer preceptor had bestowed upon their order. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxy. 

ré-' [< preceptor 

-ial.] Pertaining or belonging to a precep- 
tor: as, preceptorial functions. 

[< ML. 


preceptorius, preceptory (fem. preeceptoriu, a 
preceptory), < L. preceptor, a preceptor: see 
preceptor.) I.t a. Giving precepts; preceptive. 
Kev. T. Adams, Works, III., Memoir, p. 1. 

Ii, n.; pl. preceptories (iz). A subordinate 
religious house where instruction was given. 
Preceptories were establishments of the Knights Tem- 

lars, the superiors of which were called preceptors, or 


dye Brit, XXIV. ai 
4 TREER , [< pre- + chorot 
prechoroid (pré-kos oid), a [ scl d artery, 
Situated before the choroid .— 
the anterior choroid artery, | 'tian), a 
prechristian (pré- kris “Hane ten 
Christian.) Relating to Cl Cinn era: as, tht 
ring in times prior to CO ata speculations: 
prechristian system; Jiang, pp. 148, 149. 


knights preceptors. All the preceptories of a province weri 7 «pie 
bs a proyince were i zcv., July A p 
pr eet to a provincial superior, three of whom held rank Princeton. Rev., ( praekris-bi-a” ik), o ristar. 
al re au the rest, viz, those of Jerusalem, Tripolis, and A ad prs J Same as J 
J 4 hristian + -0- BA 
r 5 a V F, . preen 
pee establishments of the order [Templars], which bore neye. Brit., XV ot a E Pe. It, ies CL 
u oe Preceptories, to the number of twenty-three, precinct (pre’sing Ayal boundary prë 
wards, bya ai the King and other lords, but after- < ML. præcinctum, K re preceing ore "eii 


m the Pope and an Act of Parliament, 
transferred to the rival order of the Hospitallers. 
R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., v- 


be enh eos 


precinctus, a 6 
cinctus, gird, STO Ee po cinctura a placet 
'd: ompassing 


. und, gi 
gere, Surroi sundary ene 


0 "i 3 rior line or wy line: reel 
5 0 » preceptrice.| Afemale preceptor terior ime ©”) dary ne Pee yen 
or teacher. Cowper, Tack, Hi. BUS, PF ound; limit; Down poast stilt netler i 
 (pré-ser-6-beliir), a. [< L. præ, I think never eM at eame, tejpy of DOM ga 
ead cerebellum, cerebellum: see cerebel- of parade’, Glanville spaces © ies 
Ue rior or superior with r he See » bounde py bo 
perior with respect to t 2. Aninclosed or b umarked off bY r 


or a space definitely 
a, peribolus. 
God made a wi 
common ympit aN 
the Waters into 
the Firmament. 


She made the 
him, and the g2 


Com 
sse IN “igral 
nde to PRE vonat gue a 
to end their einet te ate 
jr ancient purchs giko a om 
ven GA 
geven set 
se f the rect ne 
Hou milin thor 


9 e 
rden a f2 5 


e service begins bet- 
, how cool, how 


5+. Particular; s 
Pror articular; serupulous; 
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46TT 
fastidious; over- 


2 


In swich e 


precipitate 


. A bank or cliff extremely steep, or even 


perpendicular or overhanging; a headlong de- 


p ence) aint € 
preach 
y Jon Jook I wol t as God hath cleped ug, re 
P ay proad i "Oh i I tee. nat precius, | elivity. 
1 FO? single prone its tone of wucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, The sntphure: i 
Mate ji Ae An poundari es and A ae ae it contraternities, penay The nay ma ee u reci ice 
Pti 7’ t "iiction; a minor territorial Precious Blood on t and tothe Feast of the Most 3T sng se na fallin ES P, Is, bh 178, 
: ae Ase a police precinct; GN gold and s in July Precious on ite Lite of a steep declivity; hence, a 
X RAE alue. Plati i mnt oi e angerous place; aceritica ition: r 
if the principal tious meta so eae pees heen ecco is place; acritical position; a perilous 
i, ponding gen- used in coinage. I Ma OR Me and has been i 
h utes. These One of the precious metal a 2 has been by some called My fortunes standing in this precipice, 
7 i valuable enough to be used as PEGA precious MEANS Tis counsel that I want, and honest aids, 
i s, Mississippi, and PREE enough for coinage. ‘Only gon: a ater But 1 B. Joron, St ee 
recincts. The counties have these requisites. — i y 60107 Snes SIYEN ut surely it cannot be safe for any man st r 
t. Four commissioners’ pre- guished for it beauty peter eons) tone: distin Sa ee reo an indivi poimi ‘st 
J precinets, and ornamentation, especially in peti prized for u to he always upon the very border of destruction, 
t- Some of the Beauty of color, hardness, and yi a gem; a jew South, Sermons, VI. xi, 
qualities which entitle a maai to be eater Ss é ag are nt present Ii a fer Ea T here 
Strictly speaking, the only precious sta al e | precious. ered from it till they shall have leaped the precipice they 
rnby, sapphire, and emerald, tho tones are the diamond, Te now so boldly advancing to, 
2, 2X al ye me opal, Notten tack of eee Safron CTR ae 
nd to the pe hich i Sen ara: ipi č-gip’i re 
an pee sae which is not a mineral, but strictly pies Saat Cory sip ee X [< a precipi 
T Jeo. I’. Kunz, Gems a = AN 3 s 8, ppr. of præcipere, admonish, instruct: 
i x 3, s and Precious Stones of North a, see peod Commanding; directing. 
¥ ll To- bo: precious or tonnes i 310. precipitability (pré-siy bil‘i-ti), n. [< 
h vk De y o prize; value highly. Compare cipi É A ), Ne 1a 
a pam Mie € ii choice af, under choice, 3. Moca, New Beg Compare cipitable F -ity (see -bility).) The noah or 
g me A AE erything by that Little bird, Bantholomert a Aena e EE TE 
l stent of the old HU SS ETA aM se mds now that we're precious of it. ‘--- precipitable (pré-sip’i-ta-bl), a. [< preeipit-ate 
r re hine, and canta precincts BE SOYUN; Mre. A. D. T. Whitney, The Other Girls, vi, 7 ~#2e-| Capable of being precipitated or 
: su were ave z Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. Ted 1 and 2, Costly, etc. See valuable, thrown down, as a substance in solution. 
e „a a tract. [A loose use.] AGRE ND u „adv. {< precious, a.) Very; precipitance (pré-sip’i-tans), n. [= It. precipi- 
y 4, Aregion; © slowly pushed by the wind ag exceedingly; extremely. [Colloq.] tanza, ¢ L. precipitantia, a falling headlong, < 
jy WwW S a es prim. Ne P. z i $ | 
uf They ant EA warping along the irag F or I had brought Lizzie something dear, and a precious bree LAR), falling headlong: ee precipi 
i en age or magnolia groves or fields o heavy book it was. R, D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxvii. tant.) The quality of being precipitant; rash 
? at ik are Gable, The Grandissimes, p. 13. Precious glad he is to be rid of us girls, T know. haste; headlong hurry. 
y oat asingk’shon), n. [< L. præ- Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 294 i Thither they 
: ction (pré-sins hs - r 2 pii, Hasted w ad precipi 
t ean < preecingere, gird about: see pre- Preciously (ors adv. [< ME. precious- Sete glid prea LELA 
i riet] Same as precinctio. : y; < precious + -ly2.] 1. Inacostly manner; Rashness and precipitance of judgment. 
: peciosity (presh-i-os i-ti), 2., [< X E. precyosite, ata great price or expense. Watts, Logic, ii 4, § 5. 
|- (OF, preciasile, F. préciosi Sp, preciosidad It nys but wast to burye hem preciously. precipitan: pré-sip‘i-tan-si), n. (4 ipi- 
l =Pg. preciosidade = It. preziosità, < L, preti- Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 500. ana taney (or Ea R RS 
; = jis, costliness, ML. also a costly thing, < Some preciously by shattered porcelai reach a conelusi results ov ste in i 
d sita(l-)8, , ML g sly by shat porcelain fall, each a conclusion or result; overhaste in in- 
è pretiosis, yaluable, precious: see precious.| 1t. And some by aromatic splinters die. ference or action. : 
è (istliness; value; great worth; preciousness. = Dryden Annus Sra eee When the precipitancy of a man’s wishes h 
2 2 € z. j JAS, . 5 c Aney a mans wis 4 
Imong ye which scotiande 2. Valuably; in a manner productive of worth; ideas ninety times faster than the vehicle Sarees Bae 
gly nanyd, a re t preeyo: to good purpose. wo be to truth! Sterna, Tristram Shandy, vii. 8. 
| EaR : The time ’twixt six and now As a revising tribunal the Upper House has continual 
l Y, Anything of great price or value. Must by us both be spent most preciously, counteracted the evils of precipilaiicy, Iapa pe 
Tre Index or forefinger was too naked whereto to co Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 241. maipag egiago: Corde a onae meth, 
sitheinpretiosilice. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err iv. 4. 3. Very much; exceedingly ; extremely. [Col- is necessarily and E ETE fore eed 
Ee eee in the curiosity of their log.]—4. Fastidiously ; scrupulously ; with ex- Quarterly Ren., CLXIL 255 
se precioxitics. M are i ars O atai = a ‘ á ape 
Pr ir. More, Divine Dialogues. pe sae n matters of detail. e emey a a Ale 
3, The quality x Bis is aoa _If, on the other hand, you fall short of this point [the pit prē-sip'i-tant), 4. and n. x. 
rep Seay of being overnice; fastidious- limit to imitation of details), your art of painting te precipitant, F. précipitant = Sp. Pg. It. ae 
hata ssive refinement. Salurday Rev., nature is not yet quite perfectly and preciously imitative. tante, < L. precipitan(t-)s, ppr. of preci itare, 
: Ri (ees) = s P.G. EEE) Thoughts about Art, ii. east down headlong: see precipitate.) toe 1. 
ih CME a. (Early mod. E. also preciousness (presh us-nes), n. 1. The char- Falling headlong; headlong. 
| Marto ae precious, precyous, precius, < acter of being precious; valuableness: worth; From pole to pole 
Precious ene aaa valuable, costly, costliness.—2. Anything of great price or He views in breadth; and, without longer pause, 
Ree Oed, also affected, finical, F. pré- value; a valuable article, object, or part of Downright into the world’s first region throws 
fone ieee Bnccioso ats prezioso,< ie pre- a thing. His flight precipitant. Milton, P. L., iii. 363. 
cat) value, costly, dear, precious F Tak 
prelium, vi era) y, dear, precious, < The enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs t Sette i 
tiun, value, price: see pric SERT as 2 Bon 2i £ = rie Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
mice price.) 1, Of great [marginal note: the prectousness oflambs]. Ps, xxxvii. 20. Precipitant the baser, ropy Jeca. 
J. Philips, Cider, ii. 


oy having a high money-value. 
Hi l ae the uses of adversity, 
y toad, ugly and venomous, 


ea » like the 
Ts yet a precious jewel in his head. 
etek, As you Like it, ii. 1. 14. 
Is petty tre, o leave a little snuffe 
ason, and i 
lust not be throwne ual pretios stuffe 
A gol Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S 
Yaa waned Pillared ele SAN : - 5.) p. 60. 
ui i ri : : 
Mhy to be the h ane precious things, 


20r fe eae Herr, Earthly Paradise, I. 258. 
Tj ; held i i as -i 
| ius uable Id in high esteem; in- 


e stode 
80 
totas, at the t What bynethe, byfore her dere sone 
f a ye of his precyous dethe 2 
| Han e. 
f Le 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 27. 


his Drees 

jen Precio a 
mabe nctinectuse sickness doth breed that pain 
Cy bree Š coker, Eccles. Polity, v. 76. 


a : rates 
1 That a Precy, ‘ook of Common Prayer, Litany. 
Tat Taught Aes book the one would Re ; 2 


Servers Ww] a 
Vo o hat they're not to see! 
a rthless . W. Hol 


S oles, A Rhymed Lesson 
ood- E ; 

ree a for-nothing, [Ivonical.] 
‘sass! B, Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


Your old E days in town; 
, 


Sir Pe Fletcher, Mad Loyer, iii. 3. 


ter, T 
ET We propose neve seen both my 


8 Couple they are ! 
an, School for Scandal, v. 2- 


mei Coste g my _CColloq.] 
“Plast nigh C 5 Way, a precious sight harder 


Ughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 7. 


precipe, precipe (pres’i-pé), 


8. Fastidiousness; excessive refinement; seru- 

pulous attention to det ail, particularly in art. 
Ason the one hand their works have none of the majesty 

of imagination, so on the other they lack the preciousness 


of genuine imitation. 
P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, ii 


n. [< ME. pre 
cipe, presipe, presepe, pricipe; < L. præcipe, im- 
perative of præcipere, take or seize beforehand, 
admonish: see precept.] 1. In law: (a) Awrit 
commanding something to be done, or requir- 
ing a reason for neglecting it. 

ricipe. A wrytte which is called 


For a wrytte called Pi 
‘cipe at hensforth shall not be made to any man © 


p? a 
ani freeholde wherthur h a free man lese his courte. 
Gain A ries Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 219. 


note of instructions delivered by a plain- 


by) A 
(iè or his solicitor to the officer of the court to 
procure a writ of summons-— 2+. A precept; an 
order. 


Clense wele our eghne, and standis on bakke, 


x comene a presepe, swykke menne to take. 
For here es comes a coin A. i. 17, £. 143. (Halliwell) 


ipice (pres’i-pis), % E OF. precipice, F. 
EE & Sp. Pg. precipicio = It. precipizio, 
a precipice, < L. precipitium, & falling down 
headlong, an auront decane a seen plaga, $ 
R 7 præcipit-), head foremost, head ong, 
ae UA J head: see capital. Cf. 


fore, + caput, 
Pra ae a headlong fall: an abrupt 


descent. om 
ci to ruin. 
Stay me in my PTT ger, The Picture, iv. + 


His [Job’s) fall is wi 
nacle of honour to & d 


th a Linares from a sublime pin- 
uddle of penury. 
ep Pad daums, Works, TIT. 208. 


2. Rushing hastily onward. 
But soon recovering speed he ran, he flew 
Precipttant. Addison, Æneid, iii. 
3. Rashly hasty: precipitate; characterized 
by rapid movement or progress ; impatient to 
reach a conclusion. 
There may be some such decays as are precipitant as to 


years. 
Jer. Taylor ©, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 73. (Latham.) 
The stormy bluster of men more audacious and precipi- 


tant then of solid and SES a 
ton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


These fits being not so ordinary as our naturall sleep, 
these dreams the precipitant and unskilfull are forward to 
conceit to be representations extraordinary and supernat- 
ural. Dr. H. More, Enthusiasm, § 27. 

TI. n. In chem., an agent which, when added 
to a solution, separates something dissolved 
and causes it to precipitate, or fall to the bot- 
tom in & concrete state. 

precipitantly (pré-sip’i-tant-li), adv. In apre- 
cipitant manner; precipitately; rashly; with 


ill-advised haste. 
Men precipitantly quit their new undertakings. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., E 


How much less will he hear when we cry hereafter, 


once deliver’d by him, . . . are 
he withhold us not, back to the captivity 
: Milton, Free Ci 


freed us! 


tat), v. 


< 
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precipitate 


Jong, < preeceps (præcipit-), head foremost, head- 
shay Cire, ater, + caput, head: see capital. 
Ct. precipice.) I, trans, 1, To cast down head- 
long; flin 
downward. = 

Few men have frowned first upon Fortune, and precipi- 


vheel, before they 

tated themselves from the top of her wheel, o 
felt at least the declination of it. Dryden, Amboy ig 
Ve trembles to think that a single touch UA i n 


under a crag precipitated from above. Eustace, 


t i ttom 
2. To cause to fall as a sediment to the bo 
of a vessel; reduco from a stato of solution to 
a solid form, as by means of a reagent or chemi- 
cal force, —3. To drive forcibly; cause to has- 
ten onward. 


Hence, then, and evil go with thee along, . . 
Ere 


. some more sudden vengeance, Wing'd from God, precipitately (pré-sip’i-tat-li), adv. 


pain, 
Milton, P. L., vi. 280. 


4, Tohasten; bring hastily to pass; hurry up: 
‘as, to precipitate a flight. 

But they allow him {the Son of God) not the liberty of a 
fair tryal; they hasten and precipitate the sentence, that 
they might do so the execution. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, T. vi. 

Hostilities had been ipitated by the impolitic con- 

duct of Navarre, react: Ferd. and Isa., ii. 23. 


5. To hasten intemperately or rashly; hence, 
to spoil; ruin. 

That they like vertuous fathers have regard thereunto, 
and not to suffer the pope's holiness, if he would thus wil- 
fully, withont reason or discretion, to precipitate himself 
and the said see. Bp. Burnet, Records, 

We sat whole nights drinking strong liquors without 
eating a bit; which disposed us to sloth, enflamed our 


bodies, and precipitated or prevented digestion. 
Swit, Gulliver's Travels, iv. 6. 


Precipitated calomel, calomel obtained by precipita- 
tion from a solution of corrosive sublimate by a stream of 
sulphurons acid.— Precipitated carbonate of calcium 
or e, a white, minutely crystalline powder prepared 
by precipitation from a solution of calcium chlorid by so- 
um carbonate: used in medicine as an astringent and 
antacid.— Precipitated carbonate of iron, a reddish- 
brown powder prepared by precipitation from an iron 
aoe solution by sodium carbonate. In composition 
it is a hydrated ferric oxid containing a little ferrous 
carbonate. Also called saina of iron, red oxid of iron, 
aperitive saffron of Mars.— Precipitated carbonate of 
a white, ped pale, odorless, and tasteless powder 
obtained from a solution of zinc sulphate by precipitating 
with sodium carbonate.— Precipitated extract of bark. 
Same as chinoidine.— Precipitated oxid of mercury, 
yellow oxid of mercury.— Precipitated phosphate of 
calcium or lime, normal calcium orthophosphate, a fine 
white amorphous powder io a by precipitation from 
‘a hydrochloric acid solution of bone-ash by ammonia, Also 
ed gare aeohinte = Precipitated sulphate ofiron, 
a pale bluish-green crystalline powder precipitated by al- 
cohol from an aqueous solution of ferrous sulphate.— Pre- 
cipitated sulphid of antimony, sulphurate of antimo- 
y.— Precipitated sulphur, a fine yellowish-white odor- 
ess amorphous powder prepared by heating a mixture of 
sublimed sulphur, lime, and water, and treating the re- 
sulting solution with hydrochloric acid. 


II. intrans. 1. To fall headlong. 


Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feath 
So many fathom down precipitating, * pe 


Precipitate thee with augmenter 


om a precipice or height; hurl, 


precipitateness (pré-sip’i-tat-nes),”. The 


I. ii. 22. precipitation (pré-sip-i-ta’shon), n. 


tion when I walk westward. 
8. Haste; hurry; unwise or rash rapidity. 
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II. n. Inchem., any substance which, having 
been dissolved in a fluid, falls to the bottom of 
the vessel on the addition of some other sub- 
stance capable of producing decomposition of 
the compound. The term is generally applied when the 
separation takes place ina flocculent or pulyerulent form, 
in opposition to crystallization, which implies a like sep- 
aration In an angular form. But chemists call a mass of 
crystals a precipitate when they subside so suddenly that 
their proper crystalline shape cannot be distinguished by 
the naked eye. Substances which fall or settle down, as 
earthy matter in water, are called sediments, the operat- 
ing cause being mechanical and not chemical.—Floccu- 
Jent precipitate. See flocculent.— Precipitate per se, 
red precipitate.— Red precipitate, red oxid of mercu- 
ry-— Sweet precipitate, mercurous chlorid or calo- 
mel.—White precipitate, mercurammonium chlorid, 
NHoligcl. Also called hydrargyrum ammoniatuin, or 
ammoniated mercury. 


In a pre- 
cipitate manner; with sudden descent; head- 
long; hastily; without due deliberation; with 
a sudden subsiding motion. 
M-counsell’d force by its own native weight precipitately 
falls. Francis, tr. of Horace’s Odes, iii. 4. 
Driven to that state of mind in which we are more ready 
to act precipitately than to reason right. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xviii. 

Not so brave Arnall; with a weight of skull, 
Furious he dives, precipitately dull. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 316. 
tate 
or character of being precipitate; precipita- 
tion; hastiness. 

[= OF. 


precipitation, F. précipitation = Sp. precipita- 
cion = Pg. precipitação = It. precipitazione, < 
L. precipitatio(n-), a falling headlong, headlong 
haste, < precipitare, pp. preecipitatus, cast down 
headlong: see precipitate.) 1. The act of casi- 
ing down from a height, or the state of being 
flung or hurled downward. 
We... banish him our city, 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates. Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 102. 


2. Rapid motion; a hurrying or rushing on- 
ward. 


That conld never happen from any other cause than the 


hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of the waier, re- 
turning, at the end of the deluge, towards the sea. 


Woodward, Nat. Mist. 


Pacing along Cheapside with my accustomed precipita- 
Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 


Precipitation in our works makes us unlike to God. 


Heady fool, art thou wiser than thy Maker? 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITI. 119. precipitousness (pré-sip’i-tus-nes), n. 1, The 

We were forced to eat with great precipitation, having state or quality of being precipitous or steep; 
received advice of General Carpenter's march as we were 
at dinner. 


Addison, Freeholder, No. 3. 


Precipitation, . . . incited by the pride of intellectual 


superiority, is very fatal to great designs. 


Johnson, Rambler, No. 43. 


4. In chem., the process by which any substance 


Neither did the rebels spoil the country, neither o th 
other side did their forces Increase, which might (icin 
him to precipitate and assail them, Bacon. I 

iene to ke s t [visibility] is no doubt, to some extent, the effect of 
n parate from a solution as a previous rains, the precipitation having washed the atmo- 

1 tat sphere of its dust. 
cip te pi Rev. W. C. Ley, in Modern Meteorology, p. 128. 
i A ee the verb.) I, a. Precipitation process, in the'smelting of lead. See pro- 
cess. =Syn. 1, See list under precipitancy. Precipitancy is 


always a quality; precipitation i imari 
lay bea quality. precipitation is primarily an act, but 


surface, including dew, mist, rain, frost, snow, 
sleet, hail, ete. 


ner N 
i. precipitative (pré-sip’i-ta-tiv), a. [< precipitate 2 UO ss (in adv Me 
a fof * 7b cade Â » abstract. A ecis (1D AG" 

~tve.] Pertaining to precipitation; tending _° Mee a) a. (< ME. "m acl OO fa P 
to precipitate. precisa O) < OF. precis, es defnite 
; h ee } e 
The precipitative tendencies of tidal action may exceed es py? Sp. Pg. Tt. preciso, cet short; sbo 
those resulting from resistances encountered in planetary 7“ dot, ¢ D. præcist © + off in iro E 
space. ri 'orld-Li precise, strict, $- 1) nidere, cub Or ore, ct 

3 Winchell, World-Life, p. 491. brief, pp- of præci ve, te dere a 

Pea pitator (pré-sip’i-ta-tor), n. [= It. pre- See abri oe iD bee ot; 2 ither™ 
pitatore, . præcipitator, qne who over- PITA, . Definit, ~ error. anit 
throws, < præcipitatus. pp- of precipitare, cast Chicas just, th no ae villains 
“ee down headlong: see precipitate.) 1. One who SR eI ‘ynat they are biy fiy, for Mal 
ofawife,... notto D»ecipitates; especially, one who urges on with a know ‘om sure of. ostle means den 

ae ee naine haste; one who rashly brings to pass. ` A IA hinderen h fatura Ting, Wore Il. 

t of Mel., p. 587. ote. asitproy’ s i 4 toe occasion A 5 

Itremblefor tators of the destruction p eree hant niers mae payo eg i fix the year Pris yi a 
3 Hammond, Works, IV. 590. Rnd all dispute, ay fegin tose oracey Ii oge 

2. That which brings about the precipitation When British bass, Le off ne 
or downfall of atmospheric moisture. - ai defined, wi stated: ® : comt 
„Eor the slopes of elevations towards the sea are great 2 Exactly B strictly express je and pren ent 
Precipitators of rain, The American, XI. 166. gured, ete.; § given Us an any part ol ues i os 
. That which causes or favors chemical pre- John Vilani Hence in the © Maca 40 onl 
cipitation; an apparatus for inducing precipi- of the state 0 exist wich Pore p 

ppbecifical , a tank in which carbonates held in °°™ ee Christian thought i clean Pringi , 
Uea aE AE I alep as Prelate taghan wee LIP 
r Ti 
ance. 


the carbonates to fall to the bottom. This 


llection, Haridwar 


Thou'dst shiver'd like an egg. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 50. : 
ri z $ se e ee is made to separate from another or others in 
Z: Pene mako haste; hurry; proceed without de- solution, and fall to the bottom.— 5. NSE précis (pra-sé’), 7. 
Bee ; from the atmosphere deposited on the earth’s 


method of 
fitting hard 


precipitioust (pres-i 
ium, a Precipice : 
precipitous.) Pree 3 
Tpersw: led him fai eee 
Precipit and imp 
all meditation r 


precipitiou E 
cipitously, stv m 
Headlong rio 


desire shal] drive, or i 


I g. Tt, 
p 5 
endi c precipi o 

N ‘ani se 
“ng rapidly, orate F 
S mg on 

Of some Precipitous vues yeep 

t to the Way, 
2. Steep; likea 
pices: as, precipi 
Tangled Swamps 


— so 


Thus framed for ill, he ] 
A id O 
(Advice unsafe, precipitous a 


4t. Hastily appearing 
How preci ime i y precipi 
how ae hinge te De donado tanc iitous the occas, 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense Tnt, ' 
=Syn. 1 and 2, See precipitate, a. E 
precipitously (pré-sip’i-tus-li), adv. 1, Ina 
precipitous manner; with sudden descent: in 
violent haste. j 


Till the iets hear within and yearn to hurry precipi. 
tously 

Like the leaf in a roaring whirlwind, like the smoke ina 
hurricane whirl'd, < Tennyson, Boädicea l 


2+. Hastily; with precipitation; precipitately. 


. « precipitously conclude they (chameleons) at 


Some. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, ili. 21. 


not any at all. 


steepness.—2. Hastiness; precipitation; rash 

haste. a 

A > pr ~ precipi 

As simplicity ordinarily signifies sencelessness, preci! 

tousness, n Trismegistus defines it, pávias, citen HE 
of madness in one place, a as ee kin 

ness in another, a wild irrat Ce Works, IV. ili 


ract, < L, pié- 
[F., an abstract, i 

i i off an abstract !), 
cisum, a piece cut off (ML. eer t 
n abstract. 


erate are Te 
s they willbe 


neut. of precisus, cut off: sce J z 
concise statement; a summary; ee 
Any gentlemen who are willing 10 ora 
quested to send in their nameniet 
supplied with a précis of the cron Ren Xe 
i me 

Contrast the newspaper’ précis of son 


<— there is the IY 
tiation and the Blue Book temporary Rev. 


Jance. ; pa pri 
3 act or process of drawing W 
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recise 4679 precocious 
recize and different depreciatingly with r 
which is por endl in itself only Puritans of 4 y with reference to the English He|Thorean] seeks, at 
Oso ed E Descartes's Method, p. lv. uritans of the seventeenth century. 2 and revives the age of A e pk A Ane SN 
y iteh, Intr Ds orts or is alleged to AvE Hyp: ticall precizians, going back to a preclassical nature. 
vhat it Bae? particular. = sy vulgar phrase entitled Paritanes, Lovell, Study Windows, p. 202. 
mt pine Something Oe say? These men (lor all. the world Wels ea preclitellian (pré-kli-tel’i-an), a., [$ L. pre, 
4 sol ee and what did YON precise lie; but you Who for some Cross or Motives ae ae ue before, + NL. clitellum, q. v.] Having the ducts 
Be cant irl Loreen from me, o piy Will pluck down all the Church. Pais Ak me testes opening before and not behind or 
pis p Jon’ ho got? sheridan, The Rivals, il. 1. ara Ween n Polyolbion, vi. 301, te pee ri ith ee certain earthworms. Com- 
ti X itting no error: as, a flest + as, a o as bitter a precisian as ever eat 5 MESICU E 
ining OF commeasuring or reckoning a HN ott, Kenilworth, ii Precloacal (pré-klo-a’kal), a. [< L. præ, before, 
4 ntal urement; meds to reduce the er- © is no precizian in attire. + NL. cloaca: see cloaca, 3.) Of or pertaining 
i joe DEAT oxac 3 a precise instru- pregisiani L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, Epil. to the front of the cloaca; situated in the fore 
: "Bonded ove. Pcisanion (prsia aim), [Cpreciin alee baea daea nn 
ts fore keene lality or state of being a pre- eee anga 
i C cisian; the doctrine or conduct of T preclude (pré-kléd’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
i er-scrupulous re- It is precisianism to alter that + cluded, ppr. precluding. [= OF. preclure = It. 
res 5 With austere judgment that is given by nature. precludere,< L. præcludere, shut up or off, < 
an Aa B. Jonson, Case is Altered, fi. 3. ts petore + cludere, shut, close: sce closet. 
ise-ke g- i aa ae Sen Uf. conclude. i f : 
p Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 76. praca: (prë sizh’an-ist), n. [< precisian a e dept eae cea pec 
4 rdinarily precise herein, inso- tae a T DORN ho adheres strictly to any doc- P: TA pees oceeee iste 
up yenetlans Sa Cir Aiud into Venice without op o practice, or rule of conduct; a precisian. tucia your ears not against Pema levand Honea ice 
è can P vrudities, I. 74. co = ATEH x 
8 sa Coryat, Cruditic is . fayette pote pa eae ETRE mat upi Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning, p. 187. (Latham) 
l) ‘| ened scigesgt reformers . . . Of rell- 3 a buried, $ oh : 
h Ta the purest and preci Dotter BS ae Geer hath a N. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 362, 2. To shut out; hinder by excluding; prevent; 
ii iin pardly Oder Rev, T. Adams, Works, IL, 361, eae (pré-sizh’on), n. (=F. précision = iepene ae 
; precise, and that T denied P+ precision = Pg. precisão = It. precisi hough the desires of his mind be granted, yet this pre- 
fu lg, hi eee which they saw no L. precisio(n-), acuta off, a oat ee rat Sl ner aer ae If 
cay of things Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 122. gj DER T pr SE ced Paa 4 ‘er. T. Adama, Works, II, 143. 
m, sig i Oe without pride : a A areas at 4 eee) çu: off: see pre- To preclude the ambassadors of the neutral from egress 
i anvew! hout dulness, ough meek, keen-ey’d. A 5 quality or state of being precise, and ingress into enemy's territory is unfriendly, although 
i pach yet not precie; © Cowper, Conversation, 1. 610. gs. ict, or definite as to form or meaning; dis- the enemy’s envoys to the neutral may be seized except 
ae ‘ihe tinetness; accuracy. on neutral soil or ships. 
ene > y: e z bf ri 
or, e extravagance of He, DT Intan epetty . What Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time g p E ea: re w Taree Tae Bie 
: anp, the prec at a dsont, . e » Which marked the Pu- is this, that they reasoned syllogistically on words which tA o prevent by anticipative action; render in- 
| Caples, the affec! , Macaulay, Hist. Eng. had not Been aema pn precision: T effectual or unsuccessful; hinder the action of. 
ns, ish : ca a ee 4 ay, itarian Theory of Government, Shall I preclude my future by takin 
<2 2 d . ‘itanieal. z 5 : ec g a high seat, and 
i i. specifically, Puritan; eae nical BS he that remarkable and almost kindly adapting my AT ETARDA to the shape of ge 
oy ise neighbour Í ous precision which is given yords w! y E: enice, 
Joo ied vice since th king came in. are habitually used in disc ssions Senia “to eee Smilie spoke against a system Preah E 
A r B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. rectly in acts. Maine, Village Communities, p. 845. would preclude deliberation on questions of the highest 
My fo precise artisan, ie anune a taveri as the devil 2. T logic: (a) Freedom from inessential ele- consequence. Bancroft, Hist. Const., IL. 245, 
aih across, is as often drun s as the rankest. lis tan- ments. =$yn. To prevent, bar, debar, prohibit. 
l = your of tl t; he sw s not, but “in- oe at > sate rò se ie 
vi equa oem and he will cozen you He yourface. , In the deztenniis quantity of distinctness absence of preclusion (pré-k16’ zhon), n. [< L. preclu- 
n ! Ne Adame, Works, 11, 446. super nity is called reci Completenessand precision sio(n-), a shutting up, Č præclusus, pp. of præ- 
vie, containing nothing superfluous together Coo eee Logie (tr. by Abbott), vill cludere, shut up or off: see preclude.) The act 
p 7, In logic, containing no GANDAPRUOHG:. SoA , Introd. to Logic (tr. by Abbott), vi. of precluding, or the state of being precluded, 
in Thedefinition should be precise : that is, contain nothing „There is a sin. committed against logical purity or pre- in any sense of that word. 
teseential, nothing superfluous. cision in assuming into the declaration qualities such as > EA X 
Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xxiv, 40 not determinately designate what is defined. It is St. Augustine's preclusion of all star-predictions 
iD e$yn. 1, Accurate, Correct Exact, ete. (see accurate), dis- Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xxiv. CCAM IL Rev: Te, Adams, Orie 
s thet, epress.— 6, Stiff, ceremonious. i (b) The separation from anything of extrinsic preclusive (prë-klö’siv), a. [¢ L. præclusus, 
k meiset (pre-sis’), adv. [< precise,a.] Precise- elements. | [In this, sense, probably introduced into PP- of præcludere, shut up or off (see preclude), 
: Ip; exactly. Latin by Scotus, precision appears to be the abstract noun T -ivé.] Tending to preclude; shutting out; 
i ii gam follow 50 precyse core E me very: presei snails oeoaalon ay preventive: generally followed by of. 
earned man that oftentymes eled acision.|— Arm: are ery ü i 
1. P They imitate his aH 3 Instrument or precision an Denam pulled fon _ Bist act lok Trance Vea an intention precluaice of 
rant, tr, of Horace's Epistles to Mæcenas. measurement of the highest degree of re nement and “ ~ A 2 5 Ta 
p ai og 5 p spe precision, as a circle for measuring angles to a second of R Burke, Parliamentary Register, xxxiv, 462. 
i prey (pré-sis’li), adv. [< ME, *precisly, an arc; or a comparator for measuring lengths to a micron. preclusively (pré-kl6’siv-li), adr. In a preelu- 
3 by y; C precise + -ly2.] 1. In a precise or RE OE sera a ee iis sive manner; preventively. 
: ane anner; accurately; definitely; exact- Me ANETE 2s the chher._-Positive recision, the precocet (pré-k6s’), a. {In lit. sense, ME, pre- 
es Y d í representation of one thing as separated from another COV, 1rreg. < L.; in second sense, ¢ OF. precoce, 
peice, that is to weten, that all and euery Alder- thing.— Real precision, the separation of one thing F. précoce = Sp. precoz = Pg. It. precoce, < L: A 
dau) lorsayd eite cuery yere for euermore in ye feste from another in fact. =Syn. 1. Propriety, ete. (see purity), præcos (-coc-), præcoquis, precoquus, ripe be- 
r TR aM a epo from ye olllce of aldyrmanry nicety, correctness, truth. Soolacaiale: _. fore time, early ripe, premature, < præcoguere, 
5 aa pareyely to cessen and therof holych to be rè- recisionist (pré-sizh’gn-ist), n. [< precision |: beforehand, ripen fully, also boil before- F 
harter of London, in Arnold’s Chron., p. 37. “+ -ist Same as precisianist ripen beforehand eae y; also Dor Nerone l 
) Many cases happen, in which a man cannot pr Bea -ist.] mO aS pre bade 3 hand, < præ, before, + coquere, cook, boil: see y 
\ te Mewhere itis that his law! libocer andes ecisely de- Were alogical precisionist speaking, andspeakingcalmly cooki. Cf. apricock, apricot, from the same 
that ft begi awful liberty ends, and where Lof aforethought, this would be of force. ; A 
gins to be extravagant and excessive. anes 815 Fand Q., 7th ser., VIIL 162. ult. source.] 1. Early ripe. [Rare.] 
c Us prec Sharp, Works, I. vii. weet Pears nba Y N In places passyng colde it is moost sure 
o tilto conte fug impulses and onn which areso Precisionize (prē-sizh'ọn-īz), v. t , pret and P fias] to piancite, her fruyte thai soone enhance 
; at give dignity and worth to life. pp. precisionized, ppr. precisionizing. [< preci- Er shoures come. __ 
: 4 With i J. R. Secley, Nat. Religion, p. 141. ston + -ize.| To render precise; give precision Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 124. 
a I; titel: o conformity torule; punctilious- t0; state with precision or accuracy, _ 2. Precocious. 
). tetemon ? 1th Over-scrupulous exa ss i What a pity the same man does not . . . precisionize An intellectus universalis, beyond all that we reade of 
f ony or behavior, : execmessai other questions of political morals! x Picus Mirandula, and other precoce witts, and yet withall 
Of thinki Some craven scruple Sir G. C. Lewis, Letters (1847), p. 143. (Davies.) 4 very humble child. ‘eelyn, Diary, July 6, 1679. 
h ng too precisely on the event. precisive (pré-si’siv), a. [= Sp. It. precisivo, £ precocenesst (pré-kds’nes), n. [Also precose- 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 41. ` precise + -ive. 1. Cutting off; amputative; “ness; < precoce + -ness.| Precocity. 


jeetess (pré-sis’n : ne 
isa e es) n. The character of eradicative. As to this extraordinary precoseness, the like is reported 
rch moderates her censure, . - - of a certain walnut-tree, as well as of the famous white- 


litityes else; ex se) 
Vi Dunctition actness; precision; particu- times our chu) rC 
Ni i sen eousness; AVE na atts s medicinal censure before a precisice; a less to thorn of Glastonbury. Biela Seige 
P nication. : : -J5 > 

reas thinke ae prayer 2 proa ter Sfoderation of Church of Eng., p. 369. precocial, præcoc ee 15 e 

to De so rus, Precisenes in reformation of paie uting from the menta coces + -ial. o inin ECOCES + 

materiall, or greatl mation of ap- o, Pertaining to or resulting from hase thach t fthe P $ 4 
5 atly pertinent. RON i > : aving the characters of the Præcoces: oppose: 
i precision of one object from another.— Precisive ia gia a P 


7 Ts al} tines penser, State of Ireland. i 7 
4 otation, and abstraction. S = LA 
kan trict ar ceteeness come to this? abstract see SE ais we consider those things precocious ( re- ko ‘shus), a. [As precoce Gr 
| Mier want Ween EOT Nn Vox Ok Precisire Cannot really exist apart, as when we consider -ious.] 1. Ripe before the natural time. 
apart Ratance ana subject. Many precocious trees, and such as have their spring in 
ra j 


ir p 
Ws to peg. ciseness i 
taken fron on qualm at baptism; the i t considering its sul l . Many pri 
mode withou Watts, Logic, I. vi. $9- the winter, may be found in most parts of 


Disraeli Seat vasin, and not from a fount, 
= v 2 a ioral s 

| i ) Puo ae preclaret, preclaitt rei a. [= Sp. Pg. Sets Sia B Brome E HG 
1a. and n. [= F. pré “Tt, preclaro, < L. præclarus, very brightorclear, 2. Ripe in understanding at an early 

S orward: 


ian.) I. a. 1, Precise; A llent, ¢ præ, before, + cla- maturely devel -$ 
or a: : ; “noble, excellent, & præ, piste Gates DLE y developed 

ostentatiously observant of PaA ‘brilliant: see clear.] Illustrious} cious child; precocious `faculties.— 

3 tive of precocity; characteristic of 


; ~~ 2. Characteristic of pre- renowned. 
i CAE L -aon weill thow bene bot officiar, turity; anticipative of greater age 
in è Herod with; Consider we tose 4 s : 
MO THF o futhin and a John without, a wicked And v to that King incomparabil, preclair. “Tis superfluous to live unto gray hairs when | 
J Precisian si a P to pleis that pi t prince T z ; 
; R et, God can distinguish Preis thow to Pp ks (1392), p. 194. (Jamieson.) COcious temper we anticipate the virtues 
wh ev. T. Adams, Works, II. 465. Sir D. Lyndsay, Wor Rea + cl Behe 
o -klas’i-kal), 4. [< pre- eg In the Italian States, as in many 


or obser aneres punctilionsly to cer- preclassical ( re 
z 5 ‘sti warring before classical tim i! x 
1 mat ances; especially, one who ` sicall.] ft Cae te g 1 aey decrepitude was the Į ! 


ters of religion: often used times; prio 


precocious 


‘flowers. 


f precociously (pré-k6’shus-li), adv, In a preco- 


wardness. 
A man that ’s fond precociously of stirring 


Bio na a De Hood, Morning Meditations. 


precociousness (pré-ko’shus-nes), n. Same as 


precocity. Ke A 
Prosci n pro-kos‘i-ti), n. [= F. oR edh =Sp, 
ea, = Pg. precocidade = It. precocita, < 
a. as if *pracocita(t-)s, < gee early ripe: 
‘see precoce, precocious. ] ie state or charac- 
ter of being precocious; premature growth or 
development; early ripeness, especially of the 
mental powers. 
S Some... imputing the enuas of it [his fall] to a pre- 
cocity s irit and valour in him. 
Ain si Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 77. 
To the usual precoeity of the girl, she added that carly 
experience of struggle... which isthe lot of every ima- 
ginative and passionate nature, i 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 2. 
The term precocity, as applied by biologists to individu- 
als, explains asimilar phenomenon as applied to societies. 
Claude Bernard tells us that the force of development is 
greatest in the inferior animals, and that this precocity is 
an evidence of inferiority, and excludes longevity. 


Science, ITI. 339. 

precoëtaneant (pré-k0-é-ta’né-an), n, [$ pre- 

eman] ne contemporary with, yet old- 
er than, another. [Rare.] 


Indeed I read of Petrarch (the pre-coetanean of our Chau- 
cer) that he was crowned with a laurel in the Capitol by 
the senate of Rome, an. 1341. 

Fuller, General Worthies, ix. 
precogitate (pré-koj’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
precoyitated, ppr. precogitating. [< L. preecoyi- 
tatus, pp. of precogitare QO It. precogitare), pon- 
der or consider in advance, < pre, before, + 
cogitare, think, consider: see cogitate.) To con- 
“sider or contrive beforehand. [Rare.] 
precogitation (pré-koj-i-ta’shon),. [= It. prc- 


 præcogitare, think u 
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i In bot, appearing before the leaves: said 


“@ous manner; with premature ripeness or forg preconceitedt (pré-kon-sé‘ted), a. 


pogacnione, <1 . precogitatio(n-), forethought, preconcertedly (pré-kon-sér’ted-li), adv. Ina 
<L. on beforehand: see preconcerted manner; by preconcert. 
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A thing in reason impossible, which notwithstanding 
through their misfashioned preconceit appeared unto the 


Preconize, pr 
no Jess certain than if nature had written it in the 


a æ i 
and pp. Dreconiseq ee Mrka 


foreheads of all the creatures. Hooker. præconie; eee 
$ zing. [ 3 con 
2 [< pre- + = Pg. Dreconisun = yPréco 
conceited.) Preconecived. conizare, proclaim: thas 
Faire blossomes, which of fairer fruites did boast, ald.] 1. T n, < 


Were blasted in the flowers, 
With eye-exacted shower 
Whose sweet supposed sowers 
Of preconceited pleasures grieu’d me most. 

Stirling, Aurora, ix. 
preconceive (pré-kon-séy’), v. t; pret. and pp. 
preconceived, ppr. preconceiving. [< pre- + con- 
ĉeive.] To form a conception, notion, or idea 

of, in advance of actual knowledge. 


: 9 sur as 
by a public crier pe 

The clergy : 

SY are 

appear before the 


Prieconiz, P 
metropolie 
es Specifically. 
irm publicly ‘e e R 
l, y or officj 
appointment: a anay 
Preconization, 2 Crog; 


in th 


rec $ 
In a dead plain the way scemeth the longer, because the Prr conquer (Prē-kong’ker 
eye hath preconceived it shorter than the truth. Bacon. T fA £ i] © conquer hae 1% 4, K 
We do not form our opinions from it [fiction]; but we his kingdom | , » they haq orehand, Dre. 4 
try it by our preconceived opinions. Macaulay, History, : Mller eee Muered i i 
preconception (pré-kon-sep’shon), n. [< pre- Preconscious (pré-kon’shugy a° Comma 
+ conception.) A conception or opinion formed teri s.] £ ertaining to Onis (pra ue 
in advance of experience or actual knowledge; te or to consciousness, Wolvinga seem 
also, the influenco of previous belief or states ee ne (pré-kon-sent’ tea 
of mind in modifying the conceptions formed Te A previous consent. pi < pre 4. 
under the partial influence of experience. eee te (pré-kon-sin’) ae Outhey, "CM 
Custom with most men prevails more than truth; accord- a tor aie t A o consign Deforo) Pre- Con. 
ing to the notions and preconceptions which it hath form- j: isignation or token of. and; Serye X 
ed in our minds we shape the discourse of reason itself, S > St. Cyril calls 1 a ag 
Hakewill, Apology, i. 1, § 6. ms of Christ” s Paptism Boe Aon 
a-kon-sèrt 7 i » and does the infa €S preconsi type o 
preconcert (pré-kgn-sért’), v. t. [K pre- + con- id does the infancy of they tk ign the death tt 


Jer. Taylor. W 
2. To make overi e GT 
- +0 Mak erin advance: 
consignment of: Anaon make a provious 
erty to another, t one's prop. 
preconsolidated (pré-kon-sol’i-da-t 
Pre- consolidated.) Consolidat aber ‘i 
preconstitute (pré-kon’stitat)’n youl 
pp. preconstituted, ppr. preconstitutiny Pirra 
t constitute. Cf. P, préconstituer T me tie 
stitute or establish beforehand, ` cae 
precontemporaneous (pré-kon-tem-po-ri/ng 
us), oe ES pne- oF contemporaneous.) Prior fo 
‘hat is contemporaneous; ante + pr 
vious. [Rare.] pens 
_ In discussing the precontemporaneous hi y e 
ject, he defined the following epochs, i E 


ceri, v.] To concert or arrange beforehand; 
constitute in advance. 

Toro, . . . by a preconcerted agreement, was delivered 
into his hands by the Governor of the City. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 5 

preconcert (pré-kon’sért), n. [<pre- + concert, 

n.) Previous arrangement; preconcerted ac- 
tion or agreement. 

Much time may be required before a compact, organized 
majority can be thus formed; but formed it will be in 
time, even without preconcert or design, by the sure work 
ingsof that principle or constitution of our nature in which 
government itself originates. Calhoun, Works, I. 16 


precogitate.] Previous 
tion. The state of being preconcerted. 

precognition (pré-kog-nish’on), n. [=Sp. pre- preconcertion (pré-kon-sér’shon), n. 

nicion = It. precognizione, < LL. precogni- + concertion.] 


know: see precognosce and cognition.) 1, Pre- precondemn (pré-kon-dem’), v. t. 
vious knowledge or cognition; antecedent ex- condemn.] To condemn beforehand. 


ought or considera- preconcertedness (pré-kon-sér’ted-nes), n. 


[< pre- 
e The act of preconcerting, or 
tio(n-), foreknowledge, < L. precognoscere, fore- concerting beforehand. Dwight. (Imp. Dict.) 
[< pre- + 


precontract (pré-kon’trakt, formerly also prê- 
kon-trakt’), n. [< pre- + contract.) A pre 
vious contract or engagement; especially, a 
previous betrothal or contract of marriage. 


Gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 
He is your husband on a pre-contract. 


amination. 
When it is said our “right 

the scribes and Pharisees," let a first are. Canis anes 

of precognition, that it must at least be so much. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 5. 

2. A preliminary examination; specifically, 

in Scots law, a preliminary examination of a 

witness or of one likely to know something 

about a case, or the evidence taken down; es- 

pecially, an examination of witnesses to a crim- 

imal act, before a judge, justice of the peace, 
I, by a procurator-fiseal, in order to 

iether there is ground of trial, and to 

him to set forth the facts in the libel. 


pn [K pre- + | 
lon previously made. Imp. 


precondemnation (prē-kon-dem-nā'shọn), ». 


precondition (pré-kon-dish’on), n. 


preconform (pré-kon-form’), v. t. and i. [< pre- 


Quincey. 

preconformity (prē-kon-fôr'mi-ti), n. 

Om] Antecedent conformity. Cole- 
ge. 


wherefore she was thri i 3 
S ice preconnisate, and called eft-soons 


Shak., M. for M, iv, L12 
Peter Gomera, thou hast lost thy wife; 
Death pleads a precontract. 
Beau. and Fl, Knight of Malta, i. & 
precontract (pré-kon-trakt’), v. [¢ precontract, 
n.) I, trans. To contract beforehand; bind or 
make over by a previous contract; particularly, 
to betroth before something else. wae 
i j n to Metellus 
This Lepida had been pre-contracted wi lin, 
Scipio; but afterwards, the pre-contract Deine ey 
he forsook her. North, tr. of Plutarch, p: i 
II. intrans. To form a previous eon 
come to a previous arrangement or 4g 


ment. S : rai 
precontrive (pré-kon-triv’), vi et i 
and pp. precontrived, Ppr. Mir plore: 
pre- + contrive. ] To contrive or P 
hand. 
Thus, for instance, when the 


the arm to the head 


ise at that very mon 
ee Warburton, On 


: va-kor’a- 
precoracoid, precoracoid (Pr a i 
andn. [< pre- + coracoid.] Lr eilages Pe 
front of the coracoid pone OS a 
taining to the precoracold- 
ga A 
TI. n. Aprecorat 
shoulder-girdle or 


They will quite reject and precondemne them cre they 
haye once examined them. 
Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, Ep. Ded., p. s. 


[< pre- + condemnation.] The act of condemn- 
ing, or the state of being condemned, before- 


hand. 
ni [< pre- + 
condition.) An antecedent condition; a con- 
dition requisite in advance; a prerequisite. 
Up to 1763 he [Kant] had still maintained that the idea 


of God is the precondition of all thought and being. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 165. 


+ conform.] To conform in anticipation. De 


[< pre- 


The queen , . . incontinently departed out of the court; 


pear, 
Bp. Burnet, Records, ii. No. 28. The King's Letter, 


idal bon 
[June, 1529. oracoidal al arch of 


pectora 


Preconization (pré-kon-i-za’shon), n = i racot i 
AMIZAN ; = o [= m acoid: S 
préconisation = Sp. eon = rE pre- vertebrates. See vimitivel? cartilag us a plenoi 
conização = It. preconizzazione, < ML. preconi- That region Or ronie ventral fy putag ne S 
ee < præconizare, pp. preconizatus, pro- arch Ae ee not only & Prle "Anat. Ver a 
claim: see preconize.] 1ł. A public proclama- S2 an epicoracoid. coidalo EP 
tion or summons. idal ( yrē-kor-a-koi coil i 
The time was when the minister, in a solemn preconi- reco ree 1] bamo a Dija ml 
zation, called you either then to speak, or for ever after acoid + -a Seo precor kori igl), Met 
oroa i precordia, ”. Soordial (P rok ordi Bee 
Bp. Halt, Cases of Conscience (Additional), iii. precordial, præ ial, MD. dy prec Font 
pe r Hr rdias Le 
pl praccordiatia, pree riy g Sitot gin 
ee recor alas the P the 
cordia: see PreCl «ine to the tact, of egion 
` pertaini pe heats pjo ree the 
of the heart; Pore ion of tPS opigastt in of 
the regi the eps” jon gh 
cordial reel the heart; 218 fp cordial piny: ot 
the ches sme to speak of th rand, tr. pared 
n I am ¢ % 8. 
‘The bull of preconization is the official podie. dial p° 
an appointee announcing his pre- TI, n. pl 


E 
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jal 4681 
recordi y xs 
» the naturall heate is not prey: see prey2,) ae predesign 
vantinge, tak to the inwarde partes eats prey.) Living by prey; dispose aee a 
oy towa de Palon is much strengthened. Saai oe plunder; predatory, we pag Teen (prē- ses’), v. b [< predecessor, 
di , predalt (pré’dal), a. Z taken as “pr'edecess + -or.) To precede; be the 


‘jrst Books on Ameri 
{ed. Arber, p. 118). 
-kôr në-al), a. 

a. pre B- Hl), A 
nT cornel, ceornea.] Sit- 


L< L. præda, booty, spoil 


d wredecessar of. 
Plundering; pillaging; : i Sel 


Lord John Sackville predecessed me here, 
Walpole, Letters, IL 87. 


(see prey*), + -al.] 
predatory. i 


r d stful Dane survey'd; ; PEE 2 
5 f tho cornea of the eye. nie hie Meee, predecessive (pré-dé-ses‘iv}, a. [< L, præ, be- 
: ones. eeatt i i fore, + decessus, pp. of decedere, depart, with- 
; pret. and pp. pre- ate her sweets with rude delight. draw (see decease), + -ive.] Going betore; pre- 
[ pre- + course, '. predate (pré-dat’) A De S. Boyse, The Olive, i. ceding; previous. 
o ‘ove as a herald or pre- ` ppr. predati z6 t.5 pret, and pp. predated, Our noble and wise prince í 
ore as F ppr. predating. [< pre- + datel r nd wise prince has hit the law 
‘oach of; announce; dates da Y pre- + datel,| 1. To ante- That all our predeserzire students 
‘ roae ; ah date before the actual time: as, to pre- Have miss'd, unto their shame, 
; mi 7 ed a pon e To possess an earlier date Middleton, Mazinger, and Rowley, Od Law, i. 1. 
ad; the weighty swells an; precede in dat 3 -rād 
: ad $ angely aaa) the storm had run Th fr s e injdate, predecessor (pré-dé-ses’or), n. [< OF. prede- 
e m hav coursed Be : but eaa ES or Lawday, oak is not a boundary tree, cesseur, F, prédécesse Sp. predecesor = Pg. 
| ie ihe easten WS G Russell, Death Ship, xl. edates the times of the A is : t predecezsor = IE preas sore, CLI predecessor, 
or ital), d- [< pre- to Griliz b ats N. and Q., 7th ser., VIE 466, One who has gone before, < L. pra, before, + 
a krit’i-ka . A reda 'ē-dā’ 3 CBSO rip 4 ! is 
- tical (prea M opment of Kant’s pr aoa (Ere a eboni n. [K L. preedatio(n-), (cessor, a retiring officer, < decedere, pp. de- 
| ff previous fo | and to the publication of gee prey? ot Ane ari, pp. predatus, plunder: 8. go away, depart: see decease, Cf. ante- 
e al philos Pi e Pure Reason.’ ing; Rhee eA o: puna ering LL n Geen o ee 
y sitique 5) 3 predatory incursion. precedes another. (a) 6 j ecedée: 
3 Hee CE of the ques ih For thei were charged wil e eee of money t f giyen state, position, E EE E T, 
gre aten philosophies, ind XIL 124 iE kyng, and now this sodain visitacion or DAAN AS Cul: 
k pper ic ee x cleane shaued them. Hall, Wen. IV., an. 17. What know wee further of him (Leontius, Bishop of 
seritieal period oF Kant’s ey ee, XIIL S47 Predatores (pred-a-tō'rēz), n. pl. [NL., < L apren butine he might be as tactious and faise = 
i meri ney Bru. 2 . . »reedator, s cea ec fle ANA Sey . sho) Leontius of Antioch, that was a hunderd yeares 
s gadge) n [< L. precari, pray: Paides i planer p ædari, pp. prædatus, his predecessor? Ulem. Pretatical Episcopacy. 
pelar Cp ML. precula, chaplet.] Aprayer- tribe of eoleoptersad N W BINEOTS name OF oi (CD) An aneen a 
l ean adgman; one bound to pray periodi- as are predatory or erag contaimngisnih Ross, Where is Duncan's body? 
! 2 nade ler or founders of the religious other i Saute ry or adephagous and prey on Maced. Carried to Colmekill, 
rally for the foun’ he enjoys lide. ata ee including the families Cicinde- The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
: "Y jaction which he en) Tia č-al), a. [<$ ide, Carabidæ, Dytiscidæ, Silphide, and Sta- And guardian of thelr’ bones: 
: A ræcuneal (prë- a né-al), a. [ phylinidæ. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 34. 
1 J , wedge: see Cuneus 3 = i o-dé-k1H 
à n nee, potore, rty CUCL, hes OF ae the oes predatorily (pred’a-t6-ri-li), adv. In a preda- Predeclare (pre-l¢-klir’), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
A yræeunets. J Situated Pe th gene te T tory manner; with pillaging or plundering. predeclared, ppr. predeclaring. {< pre- + Pp 
$ Pito prain: specifically noting the quadrate predatoriness (pred’a- nes), n. The char- clare.] To declare beforehand; predict; fore- 
| ule, orprecuneus. ous acter of being predatory; inclination to prey ‘ll. z : 
yerunel ns See præ une US. T Py. or plunder. Though I e noaa I do not carry 
[ment qrë-kur'gnt), a [< D. pect predatorioust (pred-a-tõ'ri-us), a. [< L, præ- What n ea e a eee 
rai) ppr. OË ee, Bement) 1 Ruen datorius, plundering: see predatory.) Preda- Massinger, Guardian, 1. 1. 
fore, + curere, LUD? SCC C aj, ev & tory. icati “3 rate 
eo sreeifeally, in zoöl., extending cepha- 5 ae : prededication (pré-ded-i-ka’shon). n. [< pre- 
ir mR the opposite of recurrent a iy vecon e predator tout ande au rone consumption- + dedication.) A prior dedication; a dedica- 
i ad: sU = í a C ry, 1a and base fires. i g role "previ a 5 J. 
J [< L. præcurrere, rum Bp. Gauden, rs of the Church, p. 321. (Davies.) tion made beforehand or previously P ester 


Leases 
eurrert (pre-ker’er), n. [S 
ire (see precurvent), + E. -er!.] 
wt} a forerunner. 
‘Thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul preeurver of the fiend. 
Shak., Phœnix and Turtle, L 6, 


A precur- 


wecurset (pré-kérs’), n. [S L. preceursus, a 
ening or going before, < preecurrere, run be- 
fire: see precurrent, and ef, cowrsel.] A fore- 
nming; & heralding; prognostication. 

Even the like preeurse of flerce events 


predatory (pred’ 


tO-ri), a. 
< L. predatorius, rapacious, plundering, preeda- 
tor, à plunderer, < predari, plunder: see prey?, 
v.] 1. Plundering; pillaging; living by rapine 
or preying. 

Though the country was infested by predatory hands, a 
Protestant gentleman could scarcely obtain permission to 
keep a brace of pistols. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The human race, though a gregarious race, has ever 
been, and still is, a predatory race. 


[= It. predatorio, predefine (pré-dé 


Dict. 


fin’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
defined, ppr. predefining. [é OF. predefinir = 
Sp. Pg. predefinir = Te. predefmira s ML. “pre- 
definire, predetermine, < L. pre, before, + deji- 
nire, define: see define.) To define or limit be- 
forehand; set a limit to previously; predeter- 
mine. 


Daniel understood that the number of years which God 
had, in his word to Jeremiah the prophet, predefined for 
the continuance of the captivity of the Jews and the deso- 


H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 510. 

2. Characterized by rapine; spent in plunder- 
ing; devoted to pillaging. 

The position was already a very important one, for — 

according to the predatory system of warfare of the day — 


it was an excellent starting-point for those marauding €x- 
peditions, Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 363. 


Human beings are cruel to one another in proportion as 


their habits are predatory. $ > 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 449. 


3. In zoğl., habitually preying upon other ani- 
mals; carnivorous or insectivorous, as & mam- 


lation of Jerusalem, viz. seventy years, were now near to 
their expiration. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Daniel, ix. 2. 


predefinition (pré-lef-i-nish’on), n. (Early 
mod. E. prediffynycion ; =Sp. predefinicion = Pg. 
predefinição = It. predefinizione, < ML. * predefi- 
nitio(n-), < *predefinire, predetermine : see pre- 
define.) Definition in advance; predetermina- 
tion. 


Yntyl such tyme as the complete nomber of theyr con- 
staunt fellowes and faithful bretherne . . . shoulde be 
fulfylled and whollye accomplyshed accordynge to the 
eternal predyfiynycion of God. Bp. Bale, Image, i. 


Asharbingers preceding still the fates, 
Have heaven and earth together demons 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 121. 
Heturser, n. See precursor. 
(ERKO (pré-ker’siy), a. [< precurse + -ive.] 
; itive? as a herald; prognosticative; pre- 


ated 


Bat y 
tsoon a deep precursive sound moaned hollow. 
Remus ( Coleridge, Destiny of Nations. 
sor (pre-kér’ sor STRAT TS 
E prieure = Sy 4 pn., [Also precurser; = 


Sp. Pe. precursor oes 

8 CT, proces Pg. precursor = It. precur- . rapacious or raptorial, as a bird; adepha- A awe > 

We ran pmeursor, a forerunner, < præcur- meli rapaci ONEA pe alee Se predeliberation (pré-dé-lib-g-ri’shon), n. [K 
e: see precurrent.] A forerun- 5, 0 - OTT pre- + deliberation.) Deliberation beforehand. 


ery t ; E ; 
inti, also, that which precedes an event and The evils that come of exercise are . - Roget 


tates 3 lhe ev i ee : i A 
| us pumeach: the spirits more hot and predaterfy |) Nat. Hist., g 200. predelineation (pré-dé-in-¢-i“shon), n K pre- 
the drec pth recurs n TS + delineation.) 1. Previous de ineation.— 2. 

] Oi għtnings, the precursors á ty. plunder: see deli 3 i i 
Medea thunderclays, predet, n. IK D: pried, poor ap ** The theory or doctrine of the animalculists of 


prey?, n.] Spoil; booty; plunder; pillage. 


The gentleman, being nettled that his kinsman would 


to rescue the prede of his deadlie fo, brake out in 
these cholerike crores ‘Stanihurst, Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 


predet, v. t. [Also pread, preid; < L. prædari, 


0 a ti »: pillage; 

plunder: see preys v.] To plunder; pillag ee Manaa Eo 

rob. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), L 37. 
cided, you would be content 


When the subjects were pre , é adel ‘ti Tt. AIL gate 
i ety eO ecmngoithat mouth were stopt predella (pré-del’), n. Ut. (ML. preedella), a 
to gorea misery nikterst. Deserip. of Ireland, vi. "stool footstool, confessional.) Se as graa 

wa-de-ka’ c- + decay.) predentary (pré-den’ta-r1), a. . præ, be- 
predecayt (pre-dg-ka’), m [<p s ie + LL. dentarius, dentary: see tary.) 


revious decay. xi Pi bd 
ee ale confess unto relations of antiquity) Situated in advance of the dentary element or 


the last century, who considered the whole body 
of an individual to be preformed in a sperma- 
tozoén, and the figure to be predelineated in 
the head and other parts of the sperm-cells. 
Leeuwenhoek, Hartsoeker, and $ Nanzani were the 


Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 201, 
Herald, omen, sign. 
i rect eu’s0-ri), a. and n. 
i eeursor,) ness 18 precursor, a forerunner: 
| $ ` Sea Preceding as a herald; 
| sy X folie ductory; indicative of some- 
Alfa! Derce: 
ta lemen if we eatre plainly the cosmopolite’s fear- 
> Passa s a precursory view of the parable’s 
alos Hua state ; Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 123. 
8 0j z rir 5 
arecursiny to ie their idiom, which loss 
andor, Demosthenes and Eubulides. 


=m, 
Predecessor, herald, om 
| cary 


[< L. præ- 


U; i 


if > 

e Precursor: an 5 7 For (what we s unto Tels from that [pas boue of the lower jaw, as a bone of some re 

Rh the way ante an introduction. som bib etd ar Se ~ tiles. Nature, XL. 325. ne 
teuriory to qe Uth; purity of affections a ne- sage] o $ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vil. 1> predentate (pré-den’tat), a. [< L. pre, 


; depth of knowledge. 
Hammond, Works, IV. 563. 


a. [< OF. *predable (tak : 
L. prædabilis, as aaa cease mate aoe SES’), v. t; pret. and pp. prez 
das prey, < L. prædari, Predecease Pi edeceasing. [< predecease, n.] 


+ dentatus, toothed: see derana In 
having teeth in the fore par of the u] 
only. Dewhurst, 1834. [Rare.] 
predesert (prë-dē-zèrt’), n. [< pre- + d 
Previous merit or desert. E 


rē-dē-sēs'), n. [= F. prédécès; < 
predecea a + decessts, departure.] De- 


pre d, ppr- 1 
ey“, v.] In her., prey- daceasen PE 2 recede in dying. Some good offices we do to friends, oi 
To die before; P 
pre-decease enitors, but those are the noblest that we do 
[< predace-ous If children pre ‘and they none of ours. Sir R. L'Estrange, tr. of Seneca’s 
o 3 Drea ge We are their offspring. 
US animal. Kirby. (Imp. oe Shak., ee 5 en predesign (pré-dé-zin’), č. 
(bré-qg” whe first is the only Stuart period on which a faint mars signare, designate before, < 


Shius v ho predeceased his ia- “70 l; 
Predas, Er Prince of Wales, he For, CLALY. 498. signare, designate, de 


[= It. predace, 


= í is left by Henry, 
eying, ¢ præda, 


ther in 1612. 
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predesign 


v] To design or purpose beforehand; prede- 


termine. 

In artificial things we sce many motions very orderly 
Lelia ea Boyle, Free Inquiry. 
predesignate (pré-des’ig-nat), v. t; pret. pan 

pp. predesignated, ppr. ARAL SARR [< T 

mædesignatus, pp. of predesignare, designate 
efore: seo predesign.] To determine upon In 
advance, as to settle upon the characters for 
which a collection is to be sampled in advance 
of the examination of the sample. be 
predesignate (pré-des‘ig-nat), «. [K LL. præ- 
designatus, pp. of preedesignare, predesignate : 
see predesig In logic: (a) Having the quan- 
tifleation of the subject distinctly expressed: 

said of a proposition. Sir W. Hamilton. (b) 

Desi, Faen advance. Thus, it is a condition of 

valid induction that the characters for which a collection 

is sampled shonld be designated or determined in ad- 
vance; and if this is done, these characters are predesiy- 
nate. 
predesignation (pré-des-ig-na’shon), n. [< pre- 
designate + -ion.] In logic: (a) A sign, symbol, 
or word expressing logical quantity. 
He thinks sai alent eee negation, the logicians em- 
e pri ation “all.” 
ee ar enian, Discussions, App. Il., Logical (B). 
(L) The act of predesignating. 
Suppose we were to draw our inferences without the 
‘designation of the character {for which the class had 
een sampled); then we might in every case find some 
recondite character in which those instances would all 
agree. C. S. Peirce, Theory of Probable Inference, viii. 


predesignatory (pré-des’ig-na-to-ri), a. [¢ 
predesignate + -ory.] In logic, marking the 
ogical quantity of a proposition. 

Here the peenonalony words for universally affirma- 
tive and universally negative quantity are not the same. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, App. II., Logical (B). 
predestinarian (pré-des-ti-na’ri-an), a. and n. 
K predestine + -arian.] I, a. 1. Believing in 
the doctrine of predestination.—2. Of or per- 
taining to predestination. 

II, n. One who believes in the doctrine of 
predestination. 

Why does the predestinarian so adventurously climb 
into heayen, to ransack the celestial Archives, read God’s 
hidden decrees, when with less labour he may secure an 
authentic transcript within himself? 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

predestinarianism (pré-des-ti-na’ri-an-izm), n. 

[< predestinarian + -ism.] The system or doc- 
trines of the predestinarians. 

Predestinarianism was in the first instance little more 
than a development of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 

Lecky, Rationalism, I. 385. 
predestinaryt(pre-des‘ti-na-ri), a. [< predestine 
+ -ary.) Predestinarian. Heylin, Hist. Pres- 
byterians, p 21. (Davies.) 
predestinate (pré-des’ti-nat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. E ppr. predestinating. [< L. 
tinatus, pp. of prædestinare, determine 


a manifest tendency to particular 
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tinare, determine beforehand: see predestinate.] 


predestinated ; fate; specifically, in theol., the 
decree or purpose of God, by which he has from 

e eternity immutably determined whatevercomes 
to pass; in a more restricted sense, the decree 
by which men are destined to everlasting hap- 
piness or misery; in the most restricted sense, 
predestination to eternal life, or election (the 
correlative doctrine that God has predestined 
some to everlasting death is termed reproba- 
tion). See predestinate, v. t. 

Predestination to Life is the everlasting purpose of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) 
he hath constantly decreed by His counsel, secret to us, to 
deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by 
Christ to eve ing salvation, vessels made to honour. 

Thirty-nine Articles of the E opal Chureh, Art. xvii. 
As if predestination over-ruled 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge. Milton, P. L., iii, 114. 

Influenced by their belief in predestination, the men dis- 
play, in times of distressing uncertainty, an exemplary pa- 
tience. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 369. 

= Syn. Foreordination, predetermination. 
predestinative (pré-des’ti-na-tiv), a. [= It. 
predestinativo; as predestinate + -ive.] Deter- 
mining beforehand; foreordaining. Coleridge. 
predestinator (pré-des’ti-na-tor), 2. [< F. pré 
destinateur; as predestinate + -orl.] 1. One 
who predestinates or foreordains.— 2. One who 
believes in predestination; a predestinarian. 
Let all Predestinators me produce, — 
Who struggle with Eternal Bonds in vain, 
Cowley, The Mistress, My Fate. 
predestine (pré-des’tin), v. t; pret. and pp. prc- 
destined, ppr. predestining. [< F. prédestiner = 
Sp. Pg. predestinar = It. predestinare, < L. præ- 
destinare, determine beforehand, < præ, before- 
hand, + destinare, determine: see destine.] To 
decree beforehand; predetermine; foreordain ; 
predestinate. 
At length he spoke, and, as the scheme was laid, 


Doom'd to the slaughter my predestin’d head. 
Pitt, Aneid, ii. 


=Syn. See predestinate. 

predestinyt (pré-des’ti-ni), n. [ME. predesteyne; 
as pre- + destiny. Cf. predestine.] Predesti- 
nation. 


Syn God seth every thynge, out of doutaunce, .. . 
As they shul comen by predesteyne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 966. 


predeterminable (pré-dé-tér’mi-na-bl), a. [< 


predetermine + -able.| Capable of being pre- 
determined. Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 


predeterminate (pré-dé-tér’mi-nat), a. [< LL. 


predeterminatus, pp. of predeterminare, deter- 
mine beforehand: see predetermine.] Deter- 
mined beforehand: as, the predeterminate coun- 
sel of God. 

We cannot break through the bounds of God's provi- 


dence and predeterminate purpose in the guidance of 
events. 


Bp. Richardson, Obs, on the Old Testament, p. 313. 


re 
a TE predestine.] To predetermine Predetermination (prē-dē-tèr-mi-nā’shọn), n. 


or foreordain; appoint or ordain beforehand by 
an unchangeable purpose. 


Whom he did foreknow he also did predesti; 
conformed to the image of his Son, at worn wie Ri 


By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glo 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
e, and others forcordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
Pae enany and unchangeably designed; and their num. 
is so certain und definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. West. Conf. of Faith, iii. 3, 4. 


=Syn. Predestinate, Poreordain, Predestine, d 
doom. Poeten and foreordain are exact words me 
p aes eC aig of God; predestine is used some- 

[< ME. 


-predestinate (pré-des’ti-nat), a, and n. 
predestinat, < L. Prædestinatus, pP.: see the 
I. ; forcordained; 


i rb.” w i 
: fe ] 3 a, Predestinated 
P Oih venes kyng thou art predestinat 
E To hele our soules ; 


= of her seek estat, 


ie | nan or other shall ’scape a predesti 
a nate 
eff face, | Shak., Much Ado, 1.1, 138 
wizard, well beloved and well 
2, Tristram of Lyonesse, vi, 


redestinated or foreor- 


C 


2 


3 Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 69. a 
determinare, < Li 


peforehand, < L. præ, before, + determinare, 
none determine: see determine.) T. trans. 1. 
o determine beforehand ; settle in purpose or 


3 Bo | 
fade 
evil. 


[=F. prédétermination=Sp. predeterminacion= 
Pg. predeterminagio = It. predeterminazione, < 
LL.*predeterminatio(n-), < predeterminare, de- 
termine beforehand: see predeterminate.] 1. 
The act of predetermining; preordination; 
previous determination to a given course or 

nd, 
This predetermination of God’s own will is so far from 
Bee the determining of ours that it is Ee ae Ate con- 
. Hammond, Fundamentals. 


2. The state of being previously determined; 


a state wherein each act or event is dependent 
upon antecedent conditions. 


Our weary glance, as it strays over the outside of phx- 


nomena, meets nothing else than the whirl of impersonal 

e persona 

Pennee the blind conflict of unconscious forces, the 
ear necessity of inevitable predetermination. 


Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 1. 


predetermine (pré-dé-tér’min),-v.; pret. and 


p irádetermined, ppr.predetermining. [= F. 
rédéterminer = u Pg. predeterminar = Tt. pre- 
. prædeterminare, determine 


ounsel. 


If God foresees events, he must have predetermined them. 
Sir M. Hale. 


The moment I cast my eyes upon him, I was predeter- 


mined not to give him a single sous. 


3 Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 8. 
. To destine by previous decree. 
great was the love of God to mankind, that he pre- 
joys infinite and never ceasing for man before he 
reated him; but he did not predetermine him to any 
Jer. Taylor, Sermons, I. ix. 


<ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The act of predestinating, or the state of being hand, 


predicable ( pred‘i-ka-bl), 


I. 


intrans, D 
predeterminis 
predetermine + 
Worcester, 
Predevote (pré-dé-y 647 
estinate; foreordaing eS 
tuned 


maturely, asume 
predial (pré’aj 

ter L.); < OF. pred; i nd 
dial = It al, I 


i :Prediale, a x I 
a A far a at 
dium, a farm, an estat : 


Loar, prehendere, seize “p he 
Cf. preeda, booty: 80 yy, ANA pra 
ing of land or ‘Oma i de 4 a 

By the civil law = ay landed, p 


their 
payments and tee i 
2. Attached to f 
tenanting land, 
The substituti 
banded soldi tron 
world, for the native 


Predial estates are Jia 


A le to f 
arms or land: AVi, Parengan, 
ARA; OWing serviog » 
i teag 
orcig 


m every part of the Ve and dis 

[of Italy) and aboriginal inhabitat known 

ate ee + P. Marsh, Hist, Eng. poet tte wi 

, vonsequent upon tenanting m o SANS 
D 


growing or issuine from farms or land: 
£ mg S£ ror A A and; 
.dial tithes. S trom farms or land: as, pre. 


‘Ss +. are defined to be t 
yearly arising and RAES ‘anth part of {he fn 


first species being us 
£ sually 
hops, and wood, Blache 


as of corn, gr 
Tf ther 


ar 


free village 
on] into the 
at condition 
nts D g process began 
2 steady approach to the level of the frecholden mie 


personal, and of privilege. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II, 108, 
Predial or real services, in the law of servitudes, such 
Serv. s as one estate owes unto another estate: as, be. 
Ci am the owner of such a ground, I have the right 
of away through the ground of another person. Washburn, 
— Predial servitudes, in Scots law, real servitudes affect. 
ing heritage.— Predial tithes, tithes of the produce of 
land, as corn, grass, hops, and wood. 
II. x. A predial laborer or slave; one who 
owes service as a tenant of land. 
These conditions were that the pradials should owe 
three fourths of the profits of vielen to fists masters 
r six years, and the non-priedials for four years, 
SOUSA Saas TARP SOTAdATeSE W, I. Emancipation. 
; = =_di-n-stolik re- + di- 
prediastolic (pré-di-a-stol’ik), 4., K pre ie 
astolic.] Just preceding the diastole of ti 
heart. Bo T. pré- 
i ili redi-ka-bil/i-ti), n. [= 1 p 
predicabi lity (pre ici iiti lado ; 08 predicable + 
dicabilité = Pg. predicabilidade ; asf Y 
lity The quality of being precii 
“ity (see -bility).| Fred firmed of or attrib- 
ble; capacity for being atirme 


i ing. P. pré 
uted to something aandn. [= F. pré 


li redicavel = It. 
icable = Sp. predicable = Pg. pre ai 
N SAT Phat may be affirmed, < ML. p 


recdiicadile (Petrs 
Žubilis, predicable (meut, predict pdicabilis 


Ge : edicable) (in D. pen pro 
Hispanus), a predicable) ~o, declare, P 
praiseworthy), < T mea Capable ofai 


i “edi I. 
claim: see predicate.) Di 
predicated or affirmed; as primordia 
ife, of happiness, COM die all right zig, 
Of man, of life, 0 denie r 56. 


7 hic essarily un 
are pa which neee Spencer; $ ce ae i 
i T n. A logical term consis A noih 
ein iver: eC so kin 
D niversully predicate five af 
Scone of the five words, © n logic: 
usua ¢ 
predicates, according tO 
y sa 
namely penne Petrus ispan aa pe taken 
and accident; i D: Mel i 
pit itir oana as universa et o wile Y 
z y i p ei “ 3 te a 
predicable is defined by se calle fowls pish w 
fined by ‘is ina js whs 
said of many, 
many.” “cables, D use 
Thei be called pret ee are ( 

i another. ANC tha 
see ee notes of oora th 
yng how and by what 
uted to others. ue to r: 

e takes , derly hem A y 
vies, wich he may asily rivaogo eM duce & aln 

é t 


Baumgarten's) 404e wil 


Gi tie Categories. f otaphysi® 


s gn Tatin 
takon Pijat 


d universa 


j f 
je section OL + iton. | pilos. 0 
mgle synthetic propos aird PI 
D 


p Tatin 


predicable 
tanding, in the Kan- 
o pure ative concepts of the un- 
ne [< OF. pre- 
“ooid, F. prédicament = 
? qiguement, |. prédic 
redigt? OE, pradicamentum, 
redicament, cate- 
rated, a predicament, 
redicato ching, discourse, < L. 
proclaim, predicate: see 
a achment, from the same ult. 
r hich is predicated; specifi- 
one of the ten 


fe te 
dict ha 1 
Fe] a : 
miae Spa category = 
2 thing elles in Eng! ishe buta shewyng 
s100% "Jes maie be truely joyned together, 
word f the nature of cucry thing, and 
He truely spoken and what not. 
Wilson, Rule of Reason. 


«tte C1ASS; state, or condition. 
? 4 defini rauntly perceiue that we, beyng called 


Jd appar Fd in that predicament compared 
reall Fes, bee more worthy to be nuncu- 


9, ? 


he choicest 
somewhere 
ing con- 


i . 
compass of thy predicament 


t thy purpos: 
k about er Ton, V 


trying situation; an unpleas- 


3, A dangerous oF 


position. Pay 
ant pe The offender's life lies in the mercy 
ofthe duke only, ‘gainst all othor voice, 
Ti edici nt, I say, thou ndst. 
Ju which predicament, Siak., M. of ¥., iv. 1. 357. 


vs when they cannot help themselves! 

Golhel good fellows w moth selves 

i alie ndicament of privations and feigned 

apa jef in the predicam S Haren, Fae AER 
-syn 3, Position, plight, case. 7 

-Tramental (pre-dik-n-men’tal), a. [= Sp. 

Mraicancntl © ML. predicamentalis (John 


if Salisbury), < LL. predicamentun, predica- 
nent: see predicament. ] Of or pertaining to 


prelicaments. EF 
Old Cybele, the first in all 
This human predicamental seale. 

J. Hall, Poems (1646), p. 23. 

quantity properly so called; 
quotity in the sense in which it is one of the ten predic- 
iments or categories: opposed to intensive quantity 
Fredicamental relates, things named by relative terms, 
# that one has to be connoted in order completely to 
ume the other: opposed to trunscendental relates, which 
eto by their mode of being. s 
predicant (pred'i-kant), a. and n. [< OF. predi- 
ont, F. prédicant = Sp. It, predicante, < L. 
AUD ppr. of predicare, declare, pro- 
thim, LL. and ML. also preach: see predicate. } 
La 1, Predicating or aflirming.—2. Preach- 
iy, a 
In spite of eye 
‘el university 
Skraled. 


Predicamental quantity, 
Al 


Ty opposition from the predicant friars 
of Cologne, the barbarous school-hooks were 
Sir W. Hamilton. 


ae one who affirms anything.—2. 
ay reaches; specifically, a preaching 
friar; a black friar. p ER E 
ln this are 
Wer predican 


hls Sunday afternoon in the Bosch at the 
nee what We Scottish co-religionist would 
ate ( ae Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 819. 
tated, es ee) v.t.3 pret.and pp. predi- 
ot radica ne: [< L. preedicatus, pp- 
Mise, extol’ i eclare, publish, proclaim, also 
tel ieee and ML. also preach, < pre, 
Bee diets declare, proclaim, < dicere, 
To ae C£. preach, from the same 
, to affine, eclare ; assert; affirm; spe- 
FT tage 8; attrib as an attribute or quality of 
f a ibute as a property or charac- 

N uing 


dic: 


Dhori . 

tw tically predicated of God that he is a con- 

n tal pul have req ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., V. 22- 
E be eee + .. more elevation of soul than 

H Pardon eee of any individual for Elizabeth 


Yi ) a 
iaia ünot N Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 190. 


teate rights where yo S 
f 3 you cannot predicate 
R Assert as Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 75. 
S ? 


groun E Rrpponitton “or argument, 
action, v ata; found; hence, to 


on certain gr 
) to Prédieate a loan, = es = 
S par 


edicated u 
OF & pon the Inferno, and upon 
T Careless reading even of that. R 


Low 
ell, Among my Books, 2d ser., P: 46- 


ty spirit, and his personal vin- p 
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Paps pe oe must eventual- 
Harper's Mag., LXXX. 46 
predicate (pred’i-kat), a. and n. [ : F a 
cat = Sp. Pg. predicado = It. pre lente D. 
predikaat = G. pr dicat, prädikat : Dan. 
predikat, < L. predicatus pp., dec 
=e prædicatum, a predicate): 5 
a a belonging to a predicate; 
D g a part of what is predicated or 
asserted of anything; made, through the in- 
strumentality of a verb, to qualify its subject 
or sometimes its direct obje thus, in the 
following sentences the italicized words are 
predicate : he is an invalid; he is ill; it made 
him ill; they elected him captain. 4 i 
TI. 2. 1. That which is predicated or said 
ofa subject Ina proposition; in gram., the word 
or words in a proposition which express what 
is affirmed or denied of the subject; that part 
of the sentence which is not the subject. See 
proposition, : z 


The property repre 
ly pay all the T pre 


ared (neut. 


For predicates— qualities — are not mere 
Kor predica a a atternson the 
web of a subject; they are the threads of that we 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. 
2, A class name; a title by which a person or 
thing may be known, in virtue of belonging to 
a class. ent 


‘The noble author, head, I am given to understand, un- 
der the predicate of Aghrim, of the eldest branch of the 
once princely house of Imaney. 

N. and Q., Tth ser., IV. 64. 
Adverbial predicate, a word (adjective) that divides its 
qualifying force between a verb and its subject, or hasthe 
value partly of an adverb and partly of a predicate: as, 
he stands firm; they came running.— First predicate 
( predicatum primo}, a specific character belonging to the 
whole species, but not to the genus.— Objective predi- 
cate, a noun or an adjective made through a verb to quali- 
fy the object of the verb: as, she called him her deli: 
they found them seeping. Sometimes, less properly, called 
Jactitive object.— Quantification of the predicate, See 
quantification. 
predication (pred-i-ka’shon), n. [¢ ME. pre- 
dicacioun, < OF. predication, F. prédication = 
Pr. predicatio = Sp. predicacion = It. predica- 
zione, < L. prædicatio(n-), a declaration, a proc- 
lamation, publication, < prædicare, pp. prædi- 
catus, proclaim, declare: see predicate.| 1t. 
The act of proclaiming publicly or preaching; 
hence, a sermon; a religious discourse. 


If ye lakke oure predicacioun, 
Thanne goth the world al to destruccioun. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 401. 


The day before were made many predications and ser- 
mons, and the last was in the church of S. Iohn Baptist. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 78. 

In the wonted predication of his own vertues, he goes 

on to tell us that to Conquer he never desir'd, but onely 
to restore the Laws and Liberties of his people. 2 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, Xix. 


2. The act of predicating or affirming one 
thing of another; formation or expression of 
judgment; affirmation; assertion. 


The most generally received notion of predication. . « 
is that it consists in referring something to a class, i. e. 
either placing an individual under a class or placing one 
class under another class. J. S. Mill, Logie, I. v. 


In the Sophist Plato solved the problem, and gave an ex- 
planation of the nature of predication which, making al- 
lowances for the difference Ce Os aud ee idiom, 
i jally the same as that given in Mills logic. 
pipes ‘Amer, Jour. Philol., 1X. 290. 


A Aan rats 
dental predication, the predication of an acciden 
se Se ane in the essence.— Denominative predica- 
tion, the relation of the abstract name of a quality to the 
name of the subject in which it is said to inhere: opposed 
to univocal predication, by which the concrete is predi- 
cated instead of the abstract; also, the predication of any- 
thing of the nature of an accident of a subject.— Direct 
progicalion, See drat Tere of uiy ang contained 
icati cerni j of anythi 
predication concerning f subjec! ne coneis 
precica ence. — Formal predication, a predication 9Y 
whieh Gt is asserted that what is denoted by the subject 
is denoted by the predicate.— Indirect predication: 
See direct predication.— Material predication, api TE 
cation in which the predicate aa TOTES al e 
otherwise related to the subject; in of a5 n a poa 
ication i ich there is & material copula.— 
ication hE application oia predicate to the whole 
breadth of a fubject.—Predication in quid or ineo, 
o quid, a predication answering, x pos aD US ion 
Cosa RA x A HE 
What is it?”5 ‘apredication of “fa qual x S a EN 
ich istinguishes mhe sub- 
of the same genus.— i 
g i tial predicate. — 
he predication of an inessen HADEN oe 
tion, 2 predication in 1 ie aenal 
de- 


gee denominative predication. —Usual predica- 


« Cto exercita} a predication in which the cop- 
Hon (pred retly to nO things or qualities y 


ula refers 

the subject and predicate... — F. prédica- 
icati ređ'i-kā-tiv), a. [= F. prec 

redicat Pe. Te. predicativo, < LL. predicativus, 


declaring: asserting, L. predicare; pp. p dice 


w. Dan. predicatively (pred’i-ka-tiv-lij, adv. 


ce the verb.] predicatory (pred’i-ka-t6-ri), a. 


predicrotic (pré-di-krot’ik), a. 


$25. predict (pré-dikt’), v. t. [< L. preedictus, p 


er. predictt (pré-dikt’), n. 


predictable (pré-dik’ta-bl), a. 


and eGangotri 


predictive 


tus, declare: see predicate.) Predicating; af- 
firming; asserting; expressing affirmation or 
predication: as, a predicative term.—Predicative 


proposition, in /ayic, o egori: 
Aie sh “gic, same as categorical proposition. Fee 


In the 
manner of a predicate; like a predicate, 

: [= Sp. predi- 
catorio, a pulpit, = It. predicatorio, < LL. pri- 
dicatorius, only in sense of ‘praising, ‘landa- 
tory? < L. prædicator, one who declares or pro- 
claims, one who praises, LL. also a preacher, 
< prædicare, pp. prædicatus, declare, proclaim: 
see predicate.) 1ł. Pertaining to preaching; 
involving preaching. 


Callings must be duly observed, whether in the schoola, 
in a meer grammatical way, or in the church, in a predi- 
catory. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, fii, 10. 
2. Affirmative; of the nature of a predicate: 
as, a predicatory statement. 

i 4 [< pre- + di- 
erotic.) Preceding the dicrotic.—Predicrotic 


wave, the wave next before thedicrotic wave. Sometimes 
called first tidal wave. 


of pradicere, say beforehand, premise, foretell, 
predict ( It. predire = Pg. predizer = Sp. pre- 
decir =F. prédire, foretell), < præ, before, + di- 
cere, say, tell: see diction.| To foretell; proph- 
esy; declare before the event happens; prog- 
nosticate; also, to declare before the fact is 
known by direct experience. 


All things hitherto have happened accordingly to the 
very time that I predicted them. 
Dryden, To his Sons, Sept. 3, 1097. 
=Syn. Prophesy, Presage, ete. (see Soretell), foreshow, di- 
vine, 
edi l [< L. prædietum, a pre- 
diction, foretelling, neut. of preedictus, pp. of 
preedicere, foretell: see predict, v] A pre- 
diction. 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find. 
Shak, , Sonnets, xiv. 


(< predict + 
-able.] Capable of being predicted or foretold; 
admitting of prediction, or determination in 
advance. 

At any particular place the direction of the {magnetic] 
needle is continually changing, these changes being, like 
the changes in the temperature of the air, in part regular 
and predictable, aud partly lawless, so far as we can see, 

C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 154. 


prediction (pré-dik’shon), n. [< OF. prediction, 
F. prédiction = Sp. prediccion = Pg. predicção 
= It. predizione, prediction, ¢ L. predictio(n-), 
a saying beforehand, premising, also a foretell- 
ing, prediction, < predicere, pp. predictus, say 
before, foretell: see predate The act of pre- 
dicting or foretelling; a prophecy; declaration 3 
concerning future events. wy 


Lam thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this other 
day, what should follow these eclipses. 
Shak.; Lear, i. 2. 152. 


Let me not rashly call in doubt 
Divine prediction; what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 
Milton, S. A., 1. 44. 


Prophecy, Divination, Prognostication, 
soothsaying. Prophecy is the high- 
est of these words, ordinarily ex ressing an inspired fore- 
telling of future events, and only figuratively expressing 
anything else. It is the only one of them that expresses 
the power as well as the act: as, the gift of prophecy. 
Prediction may or may not be an inspired act; it is most 
commonly used of the foretelling of events in accordance 
with knowledge gained through scientific investigations 
or practical experience, and is thus the most general of 
these words. Divination is the act of an augur or an im- 
„postor. ication is the interpretation of signs with 
reference tothe future, especially as to the course of dis- 
ease. See foretell, prophet, inference. z4 
predictional (pr¢-dik’shon-al), «. [< prediction 
+ -al.] Of the nature of prediction; predic- 
tive; prophetic; indicative of later events. 

The contests betwixt scholars and scholars . . . were 
observed predictional, as if their animosities were the 
dex of the volume of the land. Fuller, Worthies, III. 

predictive (pré-dik’tiv), a. [< L. pr 
foretelling, < preedicere, pp. predictus, 
see predict.| Prophetic; indicative 
thing future. 
She slowly rose, 


With bitter smile predictive of 
Crabbe, 
The statements of Scripture which < 
and heaven and hell are predictive, and 
characteristics of prophetic tea 


=Syn. Prediction, 
augury, vaticination, 


ch 
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ae 4684 
> ra predictively j 
 predictively (pré-dik’tiv-li), adv. By way of 
“prediction; prophetically. 
predictor (prē-dik'tor), n. [ 
“one who foretells, < L. prædicere, foretell: see = Ee en sie, vi 
predict.) Ono who predicts or foretells; one "predisposition (pi: L poih on), aol F. 
who prophesies. prédisposition = AP TOE ak Bk: Pro 
J thank my better stars T am alive to confront this false disposição = It. prec ge mosas! 2 ? - + dis- 
and audacious predictor. Swift, Bickerstaff Detected, position, Cf. L. pret isposilus, prepared be- 
predictory (pré-dik’to-ri), a. [< predict + -ory.] forehand.] 1. The state of being previously 
Prophetic; predictive: as, predictory informa- disposed in a particular direction; previous 
ane J. Hervey, Meditations, I. 63. tendency or inclination; mental or physical 
predigastric (pré-di-gas’trik), a.and n, I, a. liability or susceptibility, as to a particular 
‘Of or pertaining to the predigastricus. mode of thought or action. 
i Meus ‘he strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
a ans pee easi kus), n pl pre TARN E ie result of natural causes. 
i astricus (prè-di-gas’tri-kus), 2.3 pl. pre- witehera Ea E Ril 
H (-8i). TNL. Si, pre, before, + NL. s Pe o aon álin, T, 114. 
sga Z rior belly of the di- The Indians showed a far greater natural predisposition 
digastricus, t v] aes pni Ea i y yi Ci . fordisfurnishing the outside of other people's heads than 
gastricus, regarded as a distinct muscle. o Wale for furnishing the insides of their owr 
predigest (pré-di-jest’), v. t. KK ee + digest.) Lowell, Oration, Ha 
To digest more or less complete i Ry ariei 2. Specifically, in med., a condition of body in 
means before introduction into the body. which a slight exciting cause may produce dis- 
predigestion (prë-di-jes'chon), n. [< pre- + di- onse. = wo 
gestion.) 1. Premature or overhasty digestion. predispositional (pré-dis-po-zish’on-al), a. [< 
Peabo dispatohi: vcs ls tike that which the physiclans predisposition + -al.) Of iiie soniy of orale 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure tofl Saterized by predisposition; belonging to or rc- 
UM n or suaite pi, ppan (oa asen sulting from previous inclination or tendency, 
2, Previous digestion; artificial digestion, as Multitudes of Christian conversions . . . are only the 
of food by peptonization; digestion before eat- restored activity and more fully developed results of some 


ng. f predispositionalstate. Rees z 3 
predilatator (pré-dil’a-ti-tor), n.; pl. predila- H. Bushnell, Christian Nurture, p. 247. 
tatores (pre-dil‘a-ta-to’rez). [< pre- + dilata- predominance (prē-dom’i-nans), n. [=F, pré 
tor.) The anterior dilatator muscle of the nos- “dominance = Sp. Pg. predominancia, < ML. *preæ- 
tril. Coues. 4 dominantia, < predominan(t-)s, predominant : 
predilect (pré-di-lekt’),v.t. [<ML. preedilectus, see predominant.) 1. The quality of being 
p: of preediligere, love before, prefer, < L. pre, predominant; prevalence over others; superi- 
Betore, + diligere, love: see dilection, diligent.) rity in power, authority, or influence; domi- 
To prefer; favor; choose. 


nation; preponderance. 
Heav'n to its predilected children grants He who values Liberty confines 
The middle space "twixt opulence and wants. His zeal for her predominance within 
W. Harte, Eulogius. No narrow bounds. Cowper, Task, v. 394. 
predilection (pré-di-lek’shon),. [=F. prédi- 2, Tastrol., the superior influence of a planct; 
lection = Sp. predileccion = Pg. predilecg@o = ascendancy. 
i ji 7 Hyp ji F P, 

It. p edilezione, < ML. p adilectio(n-), prefer- We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
ence, < preediligere, prefer: see predilect, dilec- thestars; as if wewere . . . knaves, thieves, and treach- 
tion.) A prepossession of the mind in favor of ers by spherical predominance. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 134. 
something; a preference. 


aurem marni to BECAME HOLY, and that tells me 
d P y ilecti The sullen Saturn had predominance 
ohi nae em n On T, A ba. At your nativity. Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iii. 1. 
‘Temple had never sat in the English Parliament, and _= SYD. 1. Preéminence, ete. (see priority), mastery. 
x therefore regarded it with none of the predilection which predominancy (pré-dom‘i-nan-si),”. [As pre- 
3 ‘men naturally feel for a Doy to amon hey belong. dominance (see -cy).] Same as predominance. 
3 $ : acaulay, Sir William Temple. Me »redominancy of custom is everywhere visible, 
a aa ca (see lovel), partiality, in- Bacon, Custom and Education (ed. 1887). 
prediscover (pro-dis-kuv’ér), v. t [< pre- + Predominant (pre-dom’, inant), a. 
discover.) To discover beforehand; foresee. onian ae Pg. n rerom ndante, ca: ee 
b These holy men did prudently prediscover that differ- inan(t-)s,ppr. of preedominare, predominate: 
fences in judgements would unavoidably Sura gine see predominate.] 1. Predominating; ruling: 
- Chureh. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IX. i. 52. (Davies.) controlling; exerting power, authority, or in- 
= prediscovery (pré-dis-kuy‘ér-i), n.; pl. predis- fluence; superior; ascendant. 
Aa coveries az) [« pre- + discovery.) A prior His next precept is concerning our civil Liberties, which 
discovery. by i sole yoice and arenominant will must be circum- 
‘It was a question between us and the court of z EoD . ilton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 
touching the pre-discovery and consequently Sei Alike in the European island and in the American con- 
dominion over certain islands in the South Seas. * tinent, the English settlers were predominant in a world 
‘ Sir J. Hawkins, Johnson, p. 464. of their own. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 81. 


 predisponency (pré-dis-ponen-si), n. [< pre- 
disp ) "=¢y.] The state of ae ae 
e 


A predisposing Cause MAY «+ be defined to be anything 
whatever which has had such a previous influence upon 
the body as to have rendered it unusually susceptible to 


M. predictor, xeiting causes of the particular disease. 
Ns ae hes pee EVENS Sir T, Watson, Lects. on Physic, vi. 


vard, Nov. $, 1888, 


k lisposition. Imp. Dict. 

n ent (pré-dis-po’nent), a. and n. [= 
pdisponente ; as pre- + disponent.) T. 

posing; creating an inclination or dis- 

ward d something. 


or predominant signifies a shield entirely gold, 
with no bearings of any description. [Rare.] 
— Predominant branch, a branch containing more than 


oO bot espurna or main nerve, as in the 
À nosses, = Syn, 1. Prevailing, Ruling, etc. (see 
and favours are given to men irregu- evalent), supreme, overruling, CRG conicolines 
auy order lisponent causes. ominant, sovereign, 
er. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 142, Predominantly (pré-dom‘i-nant-li), adv. Ina 
ch predisposes; 2 predispos- predominant manner; with superior strength 
Sea or influence, 


02"), v.; pret. and pp. pre- Predominate (pré-dom‘i-nat), v.; pret. and pp. 
I< E, prédisposer; Predominated, ppr. predominating. [< ML. præ- 

. predisponer = Pg. dominatus, pp. of predominare (> Tt. predomi- 
predispose.] T nare = Sp. Pg. predominar = F. prédominer), 


ominate: see dominate.) I, 
or exert controlling power; surpass in authority 
or influence; be superior; preponderate. 
th Master Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 

eae Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 294. 

en who are called in question for their opinions may 
porroected to under or over state them at ahi times, ac- 
ae ng as caution or temerity may predominate in their 
dispositions, outhey, Bunyan, p. 47- 
ote ‘To prevail, preponderate. 

41. trans, To overrule; master; prevail over. 
Allure him, burn him up; 
fire predominate his smoke. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3.142. 
nat), a. [< ML. præ- 
yerb.] Predominant; 


adapt before- intrans. To have 


Let your close 


predyt (pré’di), a. 


[=F. prédo- pree (pré), v. t. 


; preoftya Anon oE 
2. In ker., occupying the whole field, to the ex- preélect (pré-G-lekt’), v. t. 
clusion of all bearings, as any tincture: thus, To choose or elect 


half the knots of a geometrical tree.— Predominant preélection 


preéminence (I 


Preéminencs 


They furi 
Dy ther pee BY rage, ay 
À Predomingty noe torn 
affectio ented 
ns, 


and y 
predominati Burt A thy 
; natin a LONTAN Disen 
Predominan eY re-domr. at Ot a, iy 
predominatio} ating.: ts, 
Fae 5 10n (prë-q ) 
Predominacion — 150m 1 ady, 


dominazio g. 
nazione, < $} 
dominare, 4 ML, 


net of 

power ¢ ] 
You woul > Prevalenca UVF sy, tle 

which, uld not trust to the mas Perio 


you believe, 18 in your S 
e sy 
Olinson, jy 


min 
A G . tizh, 
om mei v. i A 1! (ea, Tn), | a 
CEOMNANE, Dredomiy a. L edomine ke 
To predominat, “dominates ne Predo vial 
Breed 5 Ming). + 
So tl “IC > i y ae 
TE eT entin Wine predomi 4 
yleens moist, an deen 
Sylvester, tr. of Du R; Y doth bring 
predone (pré-dun’), q [<) sees ekg j, 9 
done; fordone m outs 5 + do E 


: Wor ` 

ae n out exhausted." mite 

ate and bredone wi i : 
Kingsley Li D T apts kinds 

kge DR E Y, Life, IT. 09, nds of 


I am as on 
am as one desp: 
work at once. : 


arie 
T Clas 22.) 
. To doom or pass [ pre- + 
> 88 sente Oml, y 
condemn beforehand tence upon beforchani! 
: ds 


Some read the King’s f : 
Had maryel what the P mia fhe Queg 
Predoom'd her as unworthy Snt he, 
? Tenn 
Shall man, predoomed, 
Cling to his sinking straw of conscio 
ss R. Buchanan, N. A. 
2. To binge nat foreordain, 
The indwelling angel. z 
mo aat +, Shapes ont ATK that s 
ro the predoomed avanti 
eridge, Destiny of Nati 
predorsal (pré-dér’sal), a. [= F. prédors i X 
L. præ, before, + dorsum, back: seo dorsi 
Situated in advance of the thoracic or dorsal 
region of the spine; cervical, as a vertebra, 
pre dourt, n. [< OF. predeur, vernacularly precor, 
ete., < L. prada tor, a plunderer, < prædari, plun- 
der: see prey?, prede, v., and ct, preyer.) A 
plunderer; a pillager. 

„The Earle with his band made hot-foot after, and, dog. 
ging still the tracke of the predours, he came to the place 
where the dart was hurled, 

Stanihurst, Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 
[Also preedy, pready; ori- 
Naut. ready. E. Phillips. 

, y Wy 
[Also prie; a reduction of 
prieve.] To prove; test; try; especially, to 
prove by tasting; taste. [Scotch.] 

x A ‘there wi rho had 
According to De Quincey, “there was no one who 
any elene or fancied, for thumping or being thump, 
ed’ but he had experienced some precing of ae 

from Mr. Wilson.” Atlantic Monthly, LYNI. 
To pree one’s mouth, to kiss one. 
Rab, stowlins, prie’d ren Pomi mot 
fu’ cozie in the neuk tor reen. 
a «Unseen that night. | Burns, year 
“i t proof. 
solete variant of pro 
An obs < pre- + 
þeforehand. ; 
and preelected her before th 
God . . . had chosen and p 


p x or of the Lorde. 
worldes to be the ee Eb of Martyrs, P 


ML. pre 
K noose be- 


ns, an 
but most Lan 


Yat 
Yeon, Lancelot aud Elaine, 


Usness? 
Rev., CXL. 459, 


gin obscure.] 


elect.) 


6-6-Iek’shon), n- 
(pré-é-lek’shon), MO 
xecligere, preclegerer 
clectio(n-), < preeligere, tee gere, he 
fore, < L. præ, before, + olig saa 
see ‘elect. | The act of choosing 
an anticipative choice or sect ay 
We shall satisfe his majesty on. e 
yours shall have my first Syy, Wotton RM 
; ri « austerity 
aoe sone a Hf itnow al 
Jer 


reelection, 904 


To whatsoever degree oi, 
fering condition did enforce 
pre-clection. 


` Taylor, Wr 


2 i -g-em-bod 1); v 
affect by a pre- predominate, <L. pre, before, + dominari, rule, preémbody (pre P reëmbodying: siye TOM. to 


5 A oe 

preémbodied, ppr- ! d 
.] To embody Y 

e eal True 


p. 157. j-ngns), "once, 


= ’ , E 
prë-em 1 o preemt Th procit, 


r mences = genit- 

E. oprea, Pe. Pree, Ea 
iinence = . rinensl sce? 

hae precminened, prem eëminent P peing 


į -)s, pr 
nentia, < preveminen(t Js, Pe 
eminent.J = ity} 

reéminent; 
distinction; ee 
your 801 uD, 

And i Yim to dye iee to begit F 
e 0! 


h n prehemti 
CGE mente W ejees BE CE 


eminence 4685 
s body ministereth, they give Clause of preém ng Saal - 
yeast tae? ‘ inserted ina peal AT ae teak a clause sometimes 
ue’ Peace t0 ne MY Utopia (tr. by tobinson), ii. 7. be inclined to sell the lands rat sgl the J shall i 
Secon sir T ai f Baron did declare the pre-emi- prit offer, or that the superior AI EVAN Vike 
A » ancie! bling the worldly portions certain price fixed in the el Deas a ata 
niher iy in birth DY cooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81, United st statutes Big S 3 Teeny Eon Lk 
PAT por trjest attitudes of the feminine Nee 
fast wait one oft Vreeminence without too precise a petha 
helt gg MaN sisted in, 2 ae 3 à 0 acres: O 
a woot what it oorge Eliot, Middlemarch, xxvii. same, upon payment of a aa and improve the 
yele . = or rer a pet Iv OL a al price, 
ori ve; a privilege; aright; a power. preémptive (pré-emp’tiv), Me A: e 
ppreroga tiy ‘where y? Body shalbe buried must -ive.] Pertaining to or of the nature of ree 
9. + (the! chu ay poe nearest the Corse within their tion; preémpting. 6 ol preémp- 
pey O een? 2 ; = mg a 
ener, cedent (E: Be T. S., extra ser), i. 32. Preem ptor (pré-emp’tor), ne [< Ls. preeemp- 
arie Mi gabe of isco peas tleman did inioy, but only f 2 > Who buys before others, < L. præ, be- 
joe p inences no sen > ore, + emptor, a buyer: see emption.] One 
eeg zens Oa by Hellowes, 1577), p. 17. vop preëmpts; especially, one who tales fe 
eB Gaeta ou jointly with my power, and with the privilege of preémption. 
do Oa and all the large eff x fe ae preen! (prén), x. [Also dial. prin; < ME. pren, 
Pree oop withimajesty. Shak, Lear, 11.298. S AS. preón, a pin, brooch, clasp, bodkin (also 
i see priority 1¢ reo er oS : 
ecdence, ete. See pret ity. Na preene: 2 comp. oa supai ear-ring, fi 1X-preón, hair- 
gph ré (pre-e ienen-si), n. [As preémi- pin, mentel-predn, cloak-pin), = Icel. prjdnn, a 
ceaineDY h "Game as preeminence. pin, knitting-needle, = Dan. preen = boden 
Fae gee P rēom’i ient), [< OF. preemi- pointof a graving-tool, =D. priem =MLG. prën. 
1 j. Pg. preeminente = It. ’ 


préne, LG. preem, a pin, spike, awl, = MHG. 
pfrieme, G. pfriem, an awl; cf. ML. dim. pre 
mula, an awl, appar. from the Teut.; ult. ori- 
gin unknown.] 1. A pin. 


ent = P., 
praeemene n(t-)s, 
LEMINCT Cs projt | 
i. præ, before, + emi- 


CEM 
BPC Ll. 


eminent be- 
t forward, 


; 1 [Scotch. 
x te be eminent: see emine nt. | she Em- I thynk six pattryng is not worth twa ous p 
Baye others} superior to or surpassing Sir D. Lyndsay, Monarchie. 
jent 2 D tinguished; remarkable; conspicu- My memory ’s no worth a preen. 
others; Sey for a commendable quality or Burna, 'To William Simpson, Postscript. 
ons, generar’? 2t. A bodkin; a brooch. 
action. ow I came thus, how here? Othre ydeles brogt fro sichem, 


Maker then, 
inent 
Milton, P. L., viii, 279, 


Gol prenes and ringes with hem, 
Diep he is dalf under an ooc. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1872. 
3. A forked instrument used by clothiers in 
dressing cloth. 
preen! (prén), v. t. 


ative; extreme. 
aid, in a pre-eminent degree, 


9, Super! 
ssessed, as We haves 
the power of reasoning in V 
smi “é-em’i-nent-li), cd. Ina pre- 
nently (pre-emi-nent-11), | ap 
T Bate: with superiority or distine- 
tin above others; to a preéminent degree; 
epecially: as, preéminently wise. 
preemploy (pré-em-ploi’), v. t.  [< pre- + em- 
ploy.) Lo employ previously or before others. 
That false villain 
Whom I employ'd was pre-employ'd by him. 

Shak., W. T., ii 1. 49. 
meëmpt (pré-empt’), v. [< preémpl-ion, pre- 
pror.) I, trans. To secure, as land, by pre- 
emption; establish a claim to; appropriate. 

puon; pprop 
US] 

Trospectors from adjoining camps thronged the settle- 
stat; the hillside for a mile on either side of Johnson's 
chim was staked out and preempted. 

Bret Harte, Tales of the Argonauts, p. 39. 

1, intrans. To take up land by preëmption. 

N. 


PSC. Macaulay, Dryden. 


een. [< ME. prenen; < preent,n.] 
To pin; fasten. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Hem lacked a leader the ludes to araie, 
Hur Prince in the forme prese was prened to the erth. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 420. 
preen? (prén), v. t. [A variant of prune?, 4.) 
1. To prune or trim, as a tree. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]—2. To trim, dress, or fix with the 
beak, as a bird its plumage; plume. This habit is 
characteristic of birds, especially of water-fowl, the fea- 
thers being oiled with the unctuous substance of the rump- 
gland, as well as set in order. See elæodochon. 


preéngage (pré-en-gaj’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
engaged, ppr. preéngaging. [K pre- + engage.) 
1. To engage by previous promise or agree- 
ment. 
To Cipseus by his friends his suit he moved, . . . 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. 
Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 246. 
2. To engage or attach by previous influence ; 
preoccupy; predispose: as, to precngage one’s 
attention. 


The Lacedemonians, } 
put up their petitions very early in 


As in our ov 


wn western States, an unscrupulous ‘colo- 
a can ofte f ly se 
Ine, 


n preempt in several place 
Heémpti re 
ma able (pre 
Heémpte 


P; P 
feemptible land recedes farther into the West. 
N. A, Rev., CXLIL 54. 


at the same 


s, says Xenophon, . . . during war, 
the morning, in order 


to be beforehand with we cient ny being the 
rst solicitors, pre-engage the gods in their favour. 
si ie 7 Tume, Nat: Hist. of Religion, iy. 
gement (pré-en-gaj’ment), 1. [< pre- 
cement.) 1, Prior engagement or agree- 


-emp’ti-bl), a. [< preémpt + 
Pan to preëmption; capable of being 


preënga 
+ engagi 


re i PG m + “ly 9 
Tttion (prg-emp‘shon), n. {= F.préemp- ment; a contract previously made. 
Ta ne : preemptio(n-), a buying before, < L. Where neither . . . duty nor obedience to a lawful au: 
ion, More, + emptio(n-), a buying: see emp- thority, nor the bond of an inviolable pre-ingagement, call 
alko, s T he act of purchasing before others; youto the bar. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, er 
the right ae of parnasing before others, as 2. A previous attachment; predisposition, 
+. d Settler to a preference in the op- Had God but left it to mere reason, without this neces- 
ea to f uy land on on ean which Be ne sary pre-engagement of oun eee en been 
: t y X SAn e dou nd difficulty y 
kuis MS t iow ner of the upland to buy teu Toved and desired. 4 
Beland, the aaa front of his shore, and, in Baxter, Dying Th 
“8 of buy} Vege once enjoyed by the . mre-enqajements to other themes were not unknown 
u, "Oyisi A A My pre-engagemen er th 
È appraisal E, Provisions for his household at to those for whom I was to write. Boyle. 
Theprottayy, rin preference to others. érect (pré-é-rekt’), v. t. [< pre- + erect.) 
vig Maan e Prerogati preer, Dp : preéstablish. Prynne. 
tinsa aight SS Ro purveyanceand pre-emption ` To erect beforehand; preësta š 7 
Lys ae other mene iby, the crown of buying up pro- Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 91. j 
mailer teyors, for the use yey the intervention of the +. A Middle English form of press}. | 
“Without oe tation fierce: of his royal household, at an PLEeST, ©- 1, preeeso hageal (prë-ē- ofaj. 
Ma Consent of tine Preference to all others, and even preésophageal, p: p ea Be 
HEE entien s, Owner. Blackstone, Com., I. viii. é-al), a [K L. pre; be ore, ; D ; A optagne 
trey ion claimant wae eatablished, though at first esophagus.) 1. see m roa e 
AS A cri s stigmatized as a trespasser, — terior with r C ni 
ae > ee of an invertebrate. 


T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, T. 102. 


weeen nerve-collar 
international law. See the Als 


1. precesophageal. 
tab/lish), v. t [< pre- + 


2g 

Speci 
Motion Aly, in 
blish beforehand; ordain or 


reéstab. 
Pabst. 


J To esta 
settle previou 


Ness of t] 
ne doctrine of occasional contraband sly. 


favor 
© rule of with unanimous cOn- 
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preéstival, preestival (pré-es’ti-val), @. 


ie dase as, the preéstival plumage of a 
ned. 


preëternity (pré-é-tér’ni-ti). n. 


preevet, n. 

preevet, v. 

preévolutionist (pré-ev-o-li’shon-ist), a. 
pre- + evolution + -ist.) Existing or occurring 
before the theory of evolution became current, 
{Kare.] 


of the false, pre-evolutioni#t individualism, 


preéxamination (pré-eg-zam-i-na’shon), n. 
[< pre- + examination.) Previous examination. 


any farther without a pre-examination of the atoresaid 
Giovan Battista. 


preéxamine (pré-eg-zam‘in), v 
pp. pr $ 


preéxistence (pré-eg-zis’tens), n. [= F. pré 


preface 
{< 


wre- + estival ; see estiral.) Occurring before 


£ y ( T ES pre- + eter- 
ity.) Infinite previous duration: time with- 
uta beginning. 

He seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world's pre- 
ternily. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 395, 


An obsolete forin of proof. 
Au obsolete form of prove. 


[< 


Even this code of morals, Hartmann thinks, is a remnant 


W. R. Sorley, Ethica of Naturalism, p. 170. 


One of the inguisitors . . . would by no means proceed 


Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiæ, p. 309. 
. 4; pret. and 
[< pre- 


amined, ppr. preëramining. 

+ esamine.) To examine beforehand. 
reéxilic (pré-eg-zil’ik), a. [< pre- + erile + 
-ic.] Existing, done, ete., before the exile: 
said chiefly of certain Biblical writings sup- 


posed to have been written betore the Jewish 
exile (about 586-537 B.¢.). 

Why must the Ist Book [of the Psalms}, containing none 
but pre-exilie songs, date from the period after the exile? 

Amer. Jour. Philol., I. 359. 

The law in question {of the Nazarite vow] is not pre- 
exilic, and is plainly directed to the regulation of a known 
usage. Encye. Brit., XVIL 303. 

eéxist (pré-eg-zist’), v. i [= F. préexister 
p. Pg. preexistir = It. preesistere; as pre- + 
erist.] 1. To exist before something else; have 
a prior existence. 

Art prečrists in Nature, and Nature is reproduced in 
Art. Longfellow, Hyperion, iil. 5. 

The new motion given to the purts of a moving equilib- 
rium by a disturbing force must... be of such kind 
and amount that it cannot be dissipated before the pre- 
existing motions. H. Spencer, First Principles, $ 176. 
2. To exist in a previous state. 

If thy pre-existing soul 
Was fortn’d at first with myriads more, 


It did through all the mighty poets roll. 
Dryden, Ode to Mrs, Anne Killigrew, 1 29. 


existence = Sp. Pg. preexistencia = It. preesis- 
tenza; as pre-existen(t) + -ce.] 1. Existence 
previous to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and pre-existence to all 
the works of this earth. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
2. Existence in a previous state; existence of 
the soul before its union with the body, or be- 
fore the body is formed. Belief in it was a 
doctrine of the Pythagorean school, of Plato, 
and of other philosophers. 3 

preëxistencist (pré-eg-zis’ten-sist), n. [K pre- 
eristence + -ist.| One who believes in the doc- 
trine of preéxistence. Chambers’s Encye. See 
preéxistence, 2. _ DF F 

preéxistencyt (pré-eg-zis’ten-si), n. 
preéxistence. 


Same as 


preéxistent (pré-eg-zis’tent), a. [= F. pries- 
istent = Sp. Pg. preexistente = It. preesistente ; 


as pre- + existent.) Existing beforehand: pre- 
ceding. 
What mortal knows his pre-existent state? 

Pope, Dunciad, iii. 48. 

preëxistimation (pré-eg-zis-ti-ma’shon), i. 
[< pre- + existimation.] Previous esteem. 

Let not mere acquests in minor parts of learning gain 

thy pre-eristimation. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ee 

preéxpectation (pré-eks-pek-ta’shon), n. [< 

pre- + ecpectation.] Previous expectation. 


Smart. 
pref. An abbreviation (4) of preface; (b) of 
pre . 


preface (pref’as), n. [¢ OF. preface F. préface 
= Sp. prefacio = Pg. prefacio = It. pre 
< ML. *prefatium, for LL. prefatum, w. 
said beforehand, a preface (ct. Sp. pre 
Pg. prefagdo 250 prefazione, a prefa 
prejfatio(n-), a saying beforehand, a 
words, a preface, introduction), < pr. 
of prefari, say beforehand, premise, 


ise preemption, which was a ir Ki z eak: 
e netween the belligerents (if masters _ They elected him for fo them, showed him the lawes fore, + fari, say, m + see fate 
may be eqns The former claimed that sent and, ae abLished: A ment or series of statements in 
kee, Now aa cated, the laiter that they they had proe fne, Treachery and Disloyalty, P. 7%, App. 
nd at Teast the belligerent often wanted Eyra See harmony. 
t came ee Barahis cany by tore Presstablishet Bane es-tab‘lish-ment), n. 
nte suiting both parties ë mi Pona teof bei 
E e ae gceann the neutral was Teese of reestablishing, or the state ios being 
FA d é market price and oi 3 : Ss men orehand. 
Golsey, Introd, to Inter Law, §isz, predstablis settleme 


ACCON Publi c Domai 


a 
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nee preface eos 
usually arti rers of the king or consuls during their absence; Y s eren 
; penned te alars relating to the orizi, CUR alas a permanent elective magistrate, he was weighty oon, not ce 


history, Scope, or aim of the work to which it is prefixed. empowered to maintain peace and order in the city, After 


he 


Prefer 
quence of marriage my Aeeey, 


i it good to speake somewhat hereof, trusting s46 p, c., when the first prætor urbanus was appointed, the oat ti 
yn the pleasaitt contemplucton of tho thing it selfe shal importance of the prefect’s office vanished ; but its judicial Cree pee d Mr, Philips (ne B, Tonsen p ° in the | 
make the length of this preface lesse tedious, ler functions were much er urged by Augustus, Under Con- y 4rd Chamberlaing Phew Of Mint ” ED | 
3 R. Eden, First Books on America, Ep. to Reader Stantine the prefects were direct representatives of the 4. To bring for ~  Ereelyn, DoD tothe kg, 
g > z ((ed. Arber, p. 9). emperor's person, civil governors of provinces or of chief office: rajs Orward op EE lary, ge, tS tevin, | 
E 5 č eitie rhe title of prefect was also given to the com- » TUSC; exalt 8AVance ; hi 18 1è 
J lord, this superficial tale cities. The tit pre c : 7 cing y 
Ra aoe of her Worthy praise, mander of the fleet and tothecommander of the pretorians, For to conne it į diguity ' | 
Is but a preface o! Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 5. 11. or troops who pila it) m aar Aeau wal ee And causo of manya e 7 Or | 
Pony. several other chief oflicials agis 38. > chie: 2 tom. of Pa Nanny: 
How prologues into pfied quite away, Aaminiitrativo oficial ots Aon oteo; the prefect iao. good. 0 T Would I abase an if 
. 277. fet. The office dates tre Whe Aa f Jinks seas 
Pope, Dunciad, hiyi pointed by the head of the state, and is the intermediary What, those ths ef nt] 105, 
2. [eap. or l e] In liturgics, the introductory between the department and the central government; he preferred tote lab were oup fellow ages Mah 
Section ofthe anaphora; thesolemn omeharistio s charged with ea et yomen of De ho Rate 
me fee ye ny n a S nee ne police and > W, o} f j 3s 1 5G 
thanksgiving and aseription of Ck airgun peA D y ior otieers, ate Hie is a 1 t is not honesty, iene Cynthia's re Bs 
‘ing the canon. ‘The Preface is found of t hesame type sisted by the council of prefecture and the general coun- . > Worth, eVels il, 
DA liturgies, It begins with the Sursum Corda, gen- cil. (e) in China, a name given by foreigners to a chih-fu, 5, To set before ot Burton, Anat ar that Poe 
receded in early and Oriental forms by the apos- Sr head of a department. See chih-fu. hold in gre; Other things s ACL, D a 
tolii Cor, xili. 14) or a similar benediction. Afteran 5 eget 4 greater liking op g8 in i 77, 
ies tion to give thanks (Response: “It is meet and <t. A director. Site Fass cline more toward, © 2 esteem; q mation, 
Er right. . .”), the Preface nara prora ot maap, anoo pores »y David, was committed to F The care of the sowle and to i Ine 
; S: F nel e prefe sick. = SO Orre, afore Rong 5 
a Bt ain STA aan for thankfulness z Hammond, Works, IV. 69. (Latham.) ” erred before the care of the tone matters arg to bop 
is given in the central division of the form, This in early ry divinity; presiding deity. a raa i Spens ; Te 
tsgivon di t liturgies is invariable, and still retains much 3t. Tutela y eh I Sa v ze preferrs his love of Truth befo: er, Stato of Irlan 
of its original character of an extended ascription of glory Venus . . . is præfect of marriage. ce e. Mine his love of thy a. | 
to God and rehearsal of his dealings with man from the B. Jonson, Hue and Cry of Cupid. Phe husband, if he can convar lon, Eiko okla. p Peo. 
Creation and Fall onward. In Western liturgies a num- Prefect of police, in France, the head of the police ad- ally prefers that his mother aen lently 80 Aa es, xi, 
A ber of proper Prefaces is provided, varying according to ministration or prefecture of police, exercising especial his wife. EW HON reside wire, Sener 


+ Lane, Modern po th hin 
E 1 ern Egypt; n and 
in law, to give a ene 219, 


the day or season, Probably these were originally sec- Authority in Paris and the region about Paris, 6. Specifically, 
2. CLerence to 


3 r of the carlier part of ihe ra-fek’to-ral), a. ator H 2050. 
Aa ETa spropriate to the season or modeled prefentorai ea aoe A s a See pr eference, 
on such sections, The Preface terminates with the Sanc- -0r T -A63 | S 5 EE oh 5 raTa There are certain debts į z 
tus. Also, in Gallican uses, contestation, illation, immola- fect; exercised by a prefect: as, prefectoral au- United states which are sa n England, Sco 


u ; aid $ tland, q 
tion. thority. debts as the executor o e ai Neged —that at 

The preface is one of the most ancient, as itis one of A few days since a company made propositions to the mane funeral expenses or servani ce others —for eq, 
the most universal, nl nS one Church, i 464 prefectoral administration with rogard oetan of eat tape rred SNS 

» M. Neale, Eastern oh; * the Seine. Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. 35, ally applied to such debts, 
3. a piles an introductory or explanatory {tis propose also t o reduce the Dumber of pre neor. Tt- To ou trank: be reckoned 
epithet. councils [in ci LY SI fice s graunte it wel, I have no 
DOT av., LII. 436. rr a on eny 
I say he is not worthy Oonemeo reri Ren, DIT. 430 Though maydenhede Dreferre binom ye, 


The name of man, or any honest preface, prefectorial (pré-fek-to’ri-al), a. [< prefect + Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Baths 

$ ; x Saif ` y 5 Bi Tal 

That m Tepon E Gey Ca ee v.o -0r + -ial.) Same as prefectoral. 3 m oferred exeditors See creditor —Preferrea Bes 
Fletci 3 Ve ; "Afal 5 refot eference shares (which see y E 
E e As), e pret. and pp. preftcea, Prefectehip (pre 'fektship), m [< prefect + Bie Sefect, ete. Seo chose: "OCT Perene) =i. 
per: prejacing. K preface, n.] $ trans. 1. OTE, a. [< prefecture cade oi (pref“ér-a-bil’i-ti), n. 
P F: È Paes = rọ- tu-ra A Soc able + - see -bili i 
o give Bima to; parece by eae +-al.)_ Pertaining or belonging to a prefee- Gy peine ihe Te A s u 
Written or spokon remarks, or by au action sig- ture, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 722. referable (nret sra TNES ; 
nificant of what is to follow. rre z ... Preferable (pref’ér-a-bl), arand n. [= F. pré 
Ho call'd his friend, and prefaced with a sigh prefecturate (pré-tek’ti-rat), n. [Irreg. < pre- © rérable (cf. Sp. préferible = Pe. proia. 
Aveni RARE Oihe Works, 11. 29, fecture + -atel.] A prefecture. [Rare.] it. preferibile); as prefer + ae) rea 
i uns ; The rumors that arose as to a prefecturate being offered Torthy a , REAR 5 A RASS 

Rabie oa terao Consisting ot mucherice, pickled hiim (Edmond About] proved unfounded. | a =E < = prererneg 1 ee been Fe 

id A J t i Y , D. 282. a\lmost every man In our nation is a politician, an 
herrings, cheese, and brandy. eens cert De 28 3 own which he thinks ens tothatof 


a scheme of } 


[< prefer- 
ho state or quality 


; Emain Northern Travel, p. 201. prefecture (pré’fek-tur), n. [Also prefecture; any other person. Addison, Freeholder, No, 48. 

E 2. To say as a preface; write or utter in view = F. préfecture = Sp. prefectura = Pg. prefei- Sound sense, in my opinion, is preferable to bodiless, in- 
or explanation of what is to follow. tura = It. prefettura, < L. prefectura, the office comprehensible vagaries. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her charac- of a prefect, < preefectus, a prefect: see pre- Landor, Chesterfleld and Chatham. 

ter, it is necessary to preface that she is the only child of fect. 1. The office or jurisdiction of a pre- 2}. Preferring; exhibiting preference; arising 


ae arte utet ce Lose) tice ts round eet No. 449, fect, chief magistrate, commander, or viceroy. from choice. 


1 s ` fi 4 The army or its commanders becoming odious to the They will have it that I have a preferable regard for Mr. 

8, To pont j aoe Boe [ior e] people, he (ciona had pacino them to the hope of TOLAR Richardson, Clarissa ee L A 
ovi wear clothes that are flush, pularity, by abolishing the civil prefectures of the ma- ; i rhich i be preferred; 

Not prefacing old rags with plush. ‘Cleaveland. Jerene Hallam. Hist. Eug., II. 255. II, n. Something which is to i ; 


any object or course of action which is more 
desirable than others. Bee 
preferableness (pref’ér -pl-nes), n. The char 


TI. intrans. To give a preface; speak, write, 2. The district under the government of a pre- 
or do something preliminary to later action. fect. 


Our blessed Saviour, having prefac'd concerning pru- The arrangement of præfectures and dioceses, the crum- ater or sta ` being preferable. , 
dence, adds to the integrity of the precept, and for the bling into little bits of the older provinces, is practically acter or state oP beney vo or weigh the preferable- 
i ion, we be si e as well as pru- e work of Diocletian. Th. y 25 7. My purpose is no 
padet saron religio , that be simpl Mas pru- the work of Di e Academy, Jan. 25, 1890, p. GT. y purpose i ok to ae eae E nate 
wary. o 7 nessi yerall voc4 e vonte Essays, IX 
A Jet. Taylor, Sermons, II. xxiii, S- The official residence of a prefect.—4. A "%5 oL spea W. Montague, Devoute Essays, A 


term often used by foreigners in and writers re li), adv. In or by pr 
D by gne: an CANELLLEY: pref’ ér-a-bli), adr. "than an- 

on China as equivalent to fu, an administra- pretera p ly ade of one thing ratier ee 
Era tive division consisting of several districts other; in a manner exhibiting net ares 
called hien or chow. See fu.— Council of prefec- 4 eferably 10 oe, TO yirs B- 


i i X ichi To follow my own welfare pr 

Pref. to Memoirs of a Prote: ture, a tribunal in each department of France, which is. To. y RDI, E 

A ES Arst or pe pomini ea by the executive and assists the prefect in his indeed a new DE S 2 OR prié 
bt), Me pera- ministration. preference (pre ens); Tt, preferenza, 


uct of two factors. prefer (pré-fér’), v. t.; pret. and pp. preferred, “= Sp. Pg. preferencia = 7 n(E)8 ppi: 


actor (prē-fak 
factor iu a 


l (pref-2-to’ri-al), a. [< prefator: a ». Pg. prefer rence, C praferem et 

: a), a. y+ ppr. preferring. [<$ ME. preferren, < OF. pre- præferentia, preference; ‘ore; see Pre 

| Prefatory; introductory, Serer, F eee = Sp. Pe. preferir = It. ae Ke rarer place or set Pe ase ng one ap g 

ch prefatorial matteralso may arise, before we begin Jerire, < D. præferre, place or set before, < præ, 1. The act of preferring gr stato of being Pr 
Gilpin, Sermons, Pref. before, + ferre, bear, lace, = E. bearl. Cf. con- rather than another, Or tion of on thing 4 


y (pret’a-to-ri-li), adv.. By way of fer, infer, refer, ete.] 1, To bring or set be- ferred or chosen; estimar 0 


fore; present; ; 9 Jer: choice lac, 

(pref’a-t6-ri ? j proffer; offer. another; choice. sneg shall we plac 
E ieee KL. præfatus, pp. He spake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl. Pope. Where then the prefe Ris case 4 sto Robert Hoyt 
wand, premise (see pref- 2, To offer for consideration or decision; set Or how do JUS Couper, EPINS Mii i 


Belonging to a preface; Serving forth; present in a conventional or formal man- 


y ; i ii 
a preface; introd 3 i y by that time earn reference Societies, 
‘more of p ee 11 ne’ as a suit, prayer, or accusation. ee "being cre Ei Skeet 2 pani 
a a ay er, follow, To Mistress Dobson he preferr’d his suit; children of earth. Pata which va ma pre 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I, There proved his service, there addressed his vows. t perfect state of mind js a deli! ned yesoll! 
Br pon. ; Crabbe, Works, 1.75. which the Holy Spirit impas gjo, adoton? an 
lary, J » prepara- Accusation was formally preferred, and retribution most’ of God's service weran a rochial sermon 2 aa 
signal was looked for, Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. to give up all 10% H. Newman, Pa onres of mt nel 
Each prefers his separate claim. the variety in U "Sonal estint ples 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cii. Whatever be r Conven sciousness 


whatever be the mOra! tate of CONSCijg of Iti bor 


8t. To bring i i ERa jven § c 
t g into notice or favor; recommend, V FERINGES, ita giver he ainful tojn petoro Bta a a 


My father hauing some natural affection to me, when we seek to retain Ih Jess, erence it. 
T was but xij yeares olde, did prefer me to the seruice of greater pleasure petor meaning of neyo: P right to 
Captaine Jenkenson. Æ. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 17. js, in fact, the who J. Wa ayment oF sma? 
You are most bound to the king, logical term. in Jaw, the Pajass of AE? potona 
Who lets go by no vantages that may 2. Specifically, 1? re debt? o in full 0 
Prefer you to his daughter. have payment of OME is estates | unpre 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 51. by a debtor or out ©. plie 
She is a princess I prefer thee to. yi of the assets ar 
Š Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 1. any 


Haridwar 


preference 

rhe ` ave a pref- 
ys assignme nt garv j 

3 Seh ior porrowed money; the 
(demen ence for taxes.— 3. The object 
a pre hing, or course of action 


aon persons : “g,—4. In the game 
fe ice + to others. . game 
poi eferably, ie two suits of the color of 


erence. These suits are 
; but they are called 

s making equal offers, 
> who offers in belle, and 
e who offers in petite.— 
a bankruptcy, a transfer of 
ogent pr ferent dite to a creditor, with the in- 
a ther subject the debtor, of preventing the ope- 
thi art Sankruptey in the distribution of his 
the law Ps penefit of all his creditors.— Prefer- 
or the eau ference stock, in finance, shares or 
re ds are payable before those on the 

ik In the United States 


hi 
tumet ihe second 
r thed belle 


only call 


shares Or op 
ed stock. ei, ete. (sec priority); Choice, 
a selection. 
Fation, ete (pref-e-ren’ shal), Se 

ah AF ia) + -ial.) Characte 
4 g preference; such as to he preferred. 
se owed a preferential claim on the pub- 


enteenth 
d Virgin 
recovered 


ayival of Catholic feeling in the 
with te For ined cultus of the I 
century AME the eighteenth, the Baster pl 


in this and i sition. $ 
thi preferential DO itio Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 27. 
in pr f words confined to earlier epic 
Retention in, Pot be tortured into conclusive evidence 
pey ats of origin of any portion of the Homeric 
sto the Mitcates rather the vigorous preferential uses of 
tat eltente dialects. Amer. Jour. Philol., VII 
ferentially (pref-e-ren’shal-), adv. By pref- 
Mente} in a manner exhibiting preference or 
choice; preferably. 
Thesame person. - - will, more likely than not, elect 
«i> preparation” preferentially to ‘is being prepared Bad 
dEr prepan tonie F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 351. 
raf A è = It Drele i 
referment (pré-fer’ment), n. [= It. pre 
s as prefer + -ment.] 1. The act of pre- 
fering or esteeming more highly, or the state 
of being preferred; choice; preference; ad- 
yancement ; promotion. 
For your preferment resorte 
To such as may you vauntage. 
Babees Book (I T. S.), p. 86. 
To get preferment who doth now intend, 
He by a golden ladder must ascend. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 
Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldest sister. 
Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1, 94. 
Some trim fellows will not stick to maintain a brave 
paradox: that the opinion and semblance of things neither 
am Was, nor is now, inferior to the very things them- 
elves, but in preferment and reputation many times su- 
i G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
ty that enter into the Ministry for prefer r 
A stry for preferment are 
Me Judas that lookt after the Bag. ih 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 30. 
Many F. 
delik renchmen, and even Italians, of whom nothing 
own, were enriched with English preferment. 


EEA A Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 129. 
" A superior 5 Sane k 
deh? or place or office, especially in the 
Thave a 


tends cae, “CTY. small fort refe 
rinds Who are likely to pias aie eferment, nor any 
He was 1; Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iv. 
ected aR to be suspended from his office, to be 
UY Preferment 'in th be pronounced incapable of holding 
Meferre a uture, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
1, X referer), n. [< prefer + -er1.] 
t charge, an ee or sets forth an entreaty, 
1an exhortation, or the like. 


admo A 
a chiet prying, Simal entertainment, the au- 
7 4 hel r 5 A 
Bgeneseeondiadmonition, | Pome o Prisoned, out 
t. One ate aero Proceedings, iii. 2. (Latham.) 
Vances or pr . " ri 
weet Steph or promotes; a furtherer. 


ens, 1 
then a ¢hlet i (ceretary, and D. Foxe, almosiner, 


urthere; rape 
€ of the anes yeri; and defendors on 
Mefidenti cat Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1688, an. 1556. 
tastin cident), a. [< L. præfiden(t-)s, 


betore’ (he 2 en taken in lit. sense ‘trusting 
Mt) Dpr Prematurely), < præ, before, + 
: badent] Mince fidere, trust: see faith. Cf. 
Eia [Rare.] mg previously; overtrustful. 

: “pt 


ated ore ig U-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
Dp. ote Prefigurating. [< LL. preefi- 
tig, to figur are, prefigure: see pre- 

’ Prefi Ww Dy antecedent representa- 
Sure are, ] G 


(thy from thy 
ritate retry Native soil love had thee driven 
Ls fring hopes dd re a heaven 
$ y fancy move. 
Drummond, Death of sir W. Alexander. 
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prefiguration (pré-fig-ii-ra’shon), m. 
privfiguratio(n-), a figuring beforehand: see 
prefigurate.) The act of prefiguring, or the 


state of being prefi 
j ol being prefigured; antecede: epre- 
sentation by similitude. ` Re 


Most of the famous 

oat amous passages of providence (especially 
pamela vt eminent persons repre z Seay 
£ sem ave been prefig i c 

lude to Mo ae have been prefigurations of or pre- 


Į - Barrow, Works, II. xxvii. 
prefigurative (pré-figi-ri-tiv), a. (¢ prefige 
Wwe. Showing by previous fig ; 
types, or similitude. ~ se ce 
All the sacrifices of old institu 
I r ] s ted hy God we may. . 

em to have been chiefly preparatory unto, and i 
rative of, this most true and perfect sacrifice, 

Barrow, Sermons, II. xxvii. 


K Li. 


prefigure (prë 


€ é-fig’ur), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
Jigured, ppr. prefiguring. [= F. Enee = 


Sp. Pg. prefigurar = It. prefigurare, < LL. præ- prefixal (pré’fik-sal), a. 
Jigurare, figure beforehand, C L. præ, before, + the nature of a prefix; ¢ 


Jigurare, form, fashion: see figure, v.] To rep- 
resent beforehand; show by previous types or 
figures; foreshow; presage. i 


d eGangotri 


prefract 


to the beginning of a word, to qualify its mean- 
ing or direct its application: opposed to sufis 
or postfix, a like addition at the end of a word. 
A prefix proper is an inseparable element, never used 
alone, as pre- in prefiz, com in conjure, in- in inactive, un- 
in unseen, etc. ; but prepositions and primitive adverbs 
used in composition are usually accounted prefixes, as 
Jore- in foremil, down in downfall, in in ineome, te. By 
a looser use such recurring elements as egui- multi-, ise, 
mone, poly-, etc., in compounds of Latin or Greek origin 
or formation, are called prefixes, though they are properly 
independent words in the original language. There is no 
hard and fast line between a prefix and the initial ele- 
ment of a compound, 
2. The act of prefixing; prefixion. 
The prefiz of the definite article, 
Roly, Latin Grammar, I. xviii. 
Prefix language, a language which (like those of South 
Africa) makes its forms mainly by the use of prefixed 
rather than of suffixed elements. 
K prefis + -al.] Of 
1aracterized by pre- 
fixes. 
The prefizal languages of Africa. 
Jour, Anthrop. Inst., XVIL 170, 


By an oblation of the blood of beasts was prefigured the Prefixation (pré-fik-sa’shon), m. [< prefic + 


blood of that Lamb which should expiate all our sins. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 3. 
f At her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his sense the EIDEN TA 
Wordsworth, The Egyptian Maid. 
prefigurement (pré-fig’tir-ment),”. [= It. pre- 
Jiguramento; as prefigure + -ment.]) The act 
of prefiguring; antecedent representation; pre- 
sage; prognostication. 
The two young women who constituted at Marmion his 


whole presigurement of a social circle must, in such a local- 
ity as that, be taking a regular holiday. 


H. James, Jr., The Century, XXXI. 91. 

prefine} (pré-fin’), v. t. [< OF. prefinir, F. pré 

finir = Sp. Pg. prefinir = It. prefinire, < L. præ- 

finire, determine or fix beforehand, < præ, be- 

fore, + finire, finish, determine: see finish. Cf. 

define, ete.) To limit or define beforehand; as- 
sign beforehand as a limit. 

He, in his immoderate desires, prefined untohimself three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not per- 
form in so many hundreds. Knolles, Hist. Turks, 

prefine?; (pré’fin), n. [< pre- + fine?.] See 
alienation-office. 

prefinitet (pref’i-nit), a. [< L. prefinitus, pp. 
of preefinire, determine or fix beforehand: see 
prefinel.] Previously limited or defined; fixed 
beforehand: used with the force of a participle. 

I thinke them no trewe Chrystian men that do not re- 
joyce . . . for the deliuerie of these owre brootherne, . . . 
accordynge to the time presinile by hym who... hath 
suffered the greate serpente of the sea Leuiathan to haue 
suche dominion in the Ocean. 4 

R. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 50. 
prefinitiont (pref-i-nish’on), n. [= Sp. prefini- 
cion = It. prefinizione, CLL. prefinitio(n-), a 
determining or fixing beforehand, < L. præ- 
finire, pp. præfinitus, determine or fix before- 
hand: see prefinel.] Prior definition or limita- 
tion. 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of the eart 
with a threefold restraint : to wit, a limitation of their 
powers; a circumscription of their bounds; and a prejint- 
tion of their periods. Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 270. 
refix (pré-fiks’), v. t. [< OF. prefixer, F. pré 

B = Sp. prefijar = Pg. prefixar, < ML. *pre- 
fixare, < L. prafixus, pp- of præfigere ( >It. pre- 
figgere, prefix), set up in front, fix on the end 
of, prefix, < præ, before, in front, + figere, fix, 
attach: see fiz.) 1. To fix or put before; place 
in front; put at the beginning. ; 

y publish my Essays... - I thought it therefore 
agrecabio to 10 affection and obligation to your Ganin 
prefix your name before them. Bacon, ERSBYS, b 
2+. To fix beforehand; set or appoint in ad- 
vance; settle beforehand. 

; he hath to her prefiztaday. 
And now he Sieur, F. 0, Y- xi 40. 
The hour draws on 
Prefix'd by Angelo. Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 83. 
vert thou of the golden-winged host, 
Se arig clad thy noma Ten 
A y prefixed sea ? 
rocni aya z Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 59. 
omen & children, with ye 

Aeonit E a em x small barke, 

goods we  avford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 13. 


I would prefix smg certain Dona ae SE 
afks), ne. [= F. préfixe = Sp. prefijo 
ie (pr B It. paler < NL. prejixum, a 
iene neut. of L. præfixus, pp- of meee 
fix: see prefix, v-] 1. A word or syllable, 
P number of syllables. rarely more than 
fee and usually one (sometimes reduced to na 
single consonant not forming a syllable), aflix 


aa 


Gurukul I 


<a + 


-ation.] The use of prefixes; prefixion. [Rare.] 
By prefizatim and suffixation a considerable number of 
tenses and modes are formed in the verb. 
Amer, Antiquarian, XIL 121. 
prefixion (pré-fik’shon), n. [< prejic + -ion.} 
The act of prefixing. 
prefixture (pré-fiks’tir), n. [< prefis + -ture, 
after ficture.] Same as prefizion. J. A. M. Mur- 
ray, 8th Ann. Address to Philol. Assoc., p. 41. 
prefloration (pré-flé-ra’shon), n. [Also præ- 
floration; = F. préfloraison, < L. pre, before, 
+ *floratio(n-), < florare, blossom, flower, < flos 
(flor-), a flower, a bloom: see flower.) In bot., 
estivation. 
prefoliation (pré-f6-li-a’shon), n. K L. præ, be- 
fore, + *foliatio(n-), < foliare, put forth leaves, 
< folium, leaf: see foliation.| In bot., venation. 
prefoolt (pré-f6l’), v.t. [$ pre- + jool.) To 
fool beforehand; anticipate in foolery. 
TI tell you a better project, wherein no courtier has 
prefool'd you. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, fi. 1, 
preforcens (pré-for’seps), n. pl. [NL., < L. pre, 
before, + forceps, q. v.) Certain anterior fibers 
of the corpus callosum which curve forward 
into the frontal lobe of the cerebrum, and are 
likened to a pair of forceps in front of the cal- 
losum. 
preform (pré-form’), v.t. [=F. préformer = It. 
preformare, < L. preformare, form beforehand, 
prepare. < pre, before, + formare, shape, fash- 
ion: see form.] 1. To form beforehand: exe- 
cute or create previously. 
Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality. hak., J. C., L 3. 67. 
2. In biol., to determine beforehand the shape 
or form of; furnish the mold or model of 
(something afterward to take shape): as, hone 
preformed in cartilage; the fetal skeleton pre- 
forms that of the adult. ; 
preformation (pré-for-ma‘shon), n. [= F. pré 
formation = It. preformazione, < L. * æforma- 
tio(n-),< præformare, torm beforehand: see pre- 
form.) Antecedent formation; shaping in ad- 
yance.— f ‘ormation, a doctrine respect- 
ing Sane otprema prevalent down to and 
during the eighteenth century, according to which every 
individual is fully and completely preformed in the perin 
the development of which consists in the growth a 
unfolding of preexisting parts—that is to say, the perfect 
individual has always been there, and simply grows from 
microscopic to visible proportions, without developing any 
new parts. See incasement. = 3 
preformationist (prē-fòr-mä shon-ist), n. [< 
preformation + -ist.] A believer in the doctrine 
of preformation. Encye. Brit., XXTV. 815. 
preformative (pré-fér’ma-tiv), a. andn. [< L. 
præformatus, pp- hes lio form or mold 


beforehand (see preform), + -ive.] I. a. Form- — 


ing beforehand; pursuing a course of prefor- 


mation; containing the essential germs of later — 


development. 
Furthermore, the apostolic Christianity is prefer 
and contains the living germs of all the followit 
personages, and tendencies. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, 
Ii. n. In philol., a formative letter or sy 
ble at the beginning of a word; a 
prefractt (prée-frakt’), a. [< L. præf 
ken off, abrupt, stern, pp. of prafrin, 
off before, < præ, before, 
fraction.) Obstinate; inflexi 
Thou . . . wast so prefract and stou 
J. bradford, W. 


Yet still he stands prefr 
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j prefrontal t ODA i 
TERR jan — Plea of pregnancy, in criminal law, a 
onta] (pré-fron’tal), and m [Also pra- See Halen Tree cor the tute that, when a pregnant 
> ted, the execution of her sen- 


woman is expitally convicted, | 1 s 
tence must te delayed until after the birth of the child. 


frontal; < 11 pre, before, + sron( as 
. Of or pertaining to the fore i ter, ) of the 

R torshosd, oF ta the caret the skull —Tubal pregnancy. Same as AE EI regnanei A 
“Tigi ee bone cle the pron po Pregoran € OP Preignan preman prenant, 
: : ne of the anterior region of the preignant, < OF. preignant, pregnan pregnant, 
aut of eats rrartobrated, being a USNS Og pithy, ares) ee Ropes eae 

e it: sifi i most dis- pregnante, pregnant, S 4. T -)s, 

del of UG e e child, pregnant, full, in form ppr. of a verb 
prefulgency “(png -ful’jen-si), n [< “preful- “prægnare, < nra; before, T LARA bear, pp. 
= OF. pr on . prefulgen(i-)s, matus, natus, born: see natar. +n ak 
A A A < AN ore, sperian uses pregnant PAC E prem ua ee 

A ; ne 3 fulge -cy.] enant, ppr. of prendre, take (cf. pregnable, 

M fulgere, Mash, gleam: see Julgeni) + -cy.] prenant PY E iO be deriv: 
i 3s or ney; surpassing OF. prenable); but all uses seem to be deriva- 
ee eee? : E ble from pregnant as above. ] I. a. 1. Being 
As hy the. refulgency of his excellent worth and with young; big with child ; gravid: as, a preg- 
merit 3 : St Pater lige the rpwreca or first place. nant woman. 
Barrow, On the Pope's Supremacy. 


‘pregaget (pre-pay), vt K pre- + gaget.] To 
preëngage; pledge before hand. 
T The members of the Councell of Trent, both Bishops 
and Abbots, were by path pregaged H ho zone ne defend 
his authority against all the world. 
eee us Puller, Ch. Hist., IX. i. 42. 
pregeminal (pré-jem’i-nal), a, [< L. pra, be- 
fore, + geminus, twin, + -al.] Pertaining to 
tho anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina 
of the brain. 


My womb, 

Preqnant by thee, and now excessive grown. 
eT Milton, P. L., ii. 779. 
2. Impregnated; filled; big: generally followed 
by with, 

These in their dark nativity the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. 
Milton, P. Li, vi. 483, 
Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Cowper, Boadicea. 
Her eyes were pregnant with some tale 


pregeniculate, pregeniculate (pré-jé-nik’i- Of Jove and fear. aR ESS CTT We 
a Sa Pertti ing to the pregeniculum. Wautane doris, waxthly Paradise, 1. 422, 


8. Heavily laden; freighted. 
The elves present, to quench his thirst, 
A pure seed-pearle of infant dew, 
Brought and besweetened in a blew 
And pregnant violet. Herrick, Oberon’s Feast. 
Whom the wing'd harpy, swift Podarge, bore, 
By zephyr pregnant on the breezy shore. 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 185. 
4. Full of meaning; giving food for thought; 
suggestive; significant; destined to develop 
important thought. 

I fear nosuch thing of you, I have had such pregnant 
Proofs of your Ingenuity, and noble Inclinations to V 
tue and Honour. Howell, Letters, I. i 5 

History yet points to the pregnant though brief text of 
Tacitus. Story, Discourse, Aug. $1, 1826. 

He left home the next morning in that watchiul state of 
mind which turns the most ordinary course of things into 


‘pregnant coincidences. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 5. 


5. Full of promise; of unusual capacity, abil- 
ity, or wit; shrewd; witty; ingenious; expert. 
s ___ The nature of our people, 

Our city’s institutions, and the terms 
For common justice, you're as pregnant in 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
That we remember. Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 12. 
„The famous Ptolemy . . . culled out a select number of 
his pregnantest young Nobles . . . to go to Greece, Italy, 
Carthage, and other Regions . . . to observe the Govern- 
ment. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 72. 
Iwentto Eton. . . . Theschool-master assur’d me there 


pregeniculatum, pregeniculatum (pre-} B-nik- 
t-la’tum), 72.5 pi. pregeniculata, pregeniculata 
Gti. [NL] Same as pregeniculum. 
pregeniculum (pré-jé-nik’a-lum), .; pl. pre- 
genicula (Ai). [NL.,< L. pre, before, + geni- 
culum, dim. of genu, a knee.] The external 
corpus geniculatum (which see, under corpus). 
pregenital (pré-jen’i-tal), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ genitalis, belonging to generation: see geni- 
ta.) In entom., situated before the external 
opening of the oviduct, sting, or male intro- 


mittent organ.—Pregenital segment, the eighth 
rimary abdominal ring, or the one immediately before 
ê genital opening ; in the perfect insect it may be partly 

or entirely hidden under other rings. 
preglacial (pre-gla’shinl), a. [< pre- + glacial.] 
geol., prior to the glacial or boulder-drift 


period. 
preglenoid (pré-clé’noid), a. and n. [< pre- + 
bien oid. | I, a. Situated in advance or in front 
of the glenoid fossa of either the scapula or the 
temporal bone: as, a preglenoid process. 
. n. A preglenoid formation. In some ani- 
N ma ns badgers, both pre- and postglenoid processes of 
€ temporal bone are so highly developed that the lower 
jaw is locked in its socket, and cannot be disarticulated 
even in the dry skull. 
preglenoidal (pré-glé-noi’dal), a. [< preglenoid 
 +-al.] Same as preglencid. 
_pregnable (preg’na-bl), a. [With unorig. g (as 
also in erate), ¢ OF. (and F.) prenable, 


k that ma e taken, < prendre, (CH) bp prendere, had not been for 20 yeares a more pregnant youth in that 
~ seize, take: see prender, prehend.] 1: Capable place than my grandson. Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1696. 


No one can read Goethe’s recollections of his boyhood 
without feeling how, for example, the pageants of the em- 
ae yon he puta eased at Prrnkfort helped to call out 
‘Beri leg 5 n sense of organic continuity. 

e - me of oo Chron., II. 51. B. Bosanquet, Mind, XIII. 368. 

7 P [Rare g moved, impressed, or con- 6, Characterized by readiness of wit; keen; 
ey site apt; clever. 

How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness 

that often madness hits on. ‘Shale, Hamlet, i D, 212. 

If thou dost, (learned reader, ] thy capacity i r = 

y capacity is more preg 

nant then mine. } Coryat, Crudities, T. 257. 


Yt. Ready; disposed; prompt; susceptible. 
he Aor, (pees sir, what are you? 
Edg. r man, made t ' 5; 
ris, and pregnancy in pos by the arto! known anil Tein oe ae 
E aaea pi 17. pregnant to good pity. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 227. 


as of important ¢ 5 trey 8t. Convincing; easily seen; clear; evident; 
z veness, ontents; signifi- probable in the highest degree. . : 
with the particular 


f the fallen An This was hym a preignant argument, 
Of Habitation, are described with 


e of That she was forth out of the world agon. 
Thought. Addison, Spectator, No. 309. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1179. 


Were't not that we stand up against them all, 


‘Twere pregnant the 
y should square between themselves. 
are ohath his quick wit a N IOE iit. 45. 


+2 Hen. IV. i 2. 192, ; AN 
et eyak ie roquiring an explanation; exponible. 
u mi] man nlaw. See negative, n.— Preg- 
a sol is prame pany gonstruc on, in rhet, a n in which 
r Toth, ae lied than is said, as in “the beasts trembled 
‘ortune, ii. 2. (t res ATRA Sempung) gom their genn e 
H a negative proposition affected by a 
a eae peaunlicative, exceptive, or other EEN requiring 
Hand, etc. A [treatment in logic: thus, “no man, qua man, ever 
person. TE is a pregnant negative. 
. n. One who is pregnant, or with child. 
ae Dunglison. 
's P eenantly (preg’nant-li), adv. Ina pregnant 


of being taken or won by force; expugnable. 
‘Then ye marshall caused ye towne to be auewed, to see 


if it were preynable or not. 


S 


, 1727. 


In some Shak- 


prehalter (pré-hal’tér), n.; 


prehend} (pré-hend’), v. t. 


prehensile (pré-hen’sil), 4. 


PPSS, P -he 
egnantness (preg'nant-nes), n. Same as prehension oe Ah 
7 


Prehengj 
5 Sio. 
Prane vater (DTS evi 4 
s, pp. LON ry » i 
< pre, Batore ge NE om ; 
heavy: see 7, Z7arare, | aese val 
Denr dace, graves] ma 08d) by Weight 
aa down: depres 0 We tden < Iht, 
The clog that th a mn 
toel f; le body ; 
gravate and trouble the sout is with t cam a 
aye Bp, Hay, Ue perton but 
pregravitatet (pra aU, Invisiip ances 27 
gravitate.) ii (DY6-grav ig Fle Wong 


Water does gray 
indeed it do a 
Dallanced by an 
keeps it from des 

pregustation 

gustation = 
gustatio(n-), 
beforehand, < præ be 
Gia ue pre, 


sha ote? Sei 
chand; fore. 


m me actual 
anticipated heave 
Dr. Walker, Chs sae 


prehallux (pré-hal/uks 


exercise of pray 
0 ‘ayer, by w 
nen Y Pregustation ps whieh she $ 
acter of Lady Warwick P. 117. 
P. 117, 
Séz 7 er D5 pl. pre 
: a) ; (NL. prehalluc, < Le pel ehatuces (i 
a wr, q. v.] A kind of eartily, ints + NL 
os ayy i x 
gal 1r oo the inner side of the f 
batra nans, next to the ha c 
me nted In several pieces, Iti Frese only seg, 
Renee, and when present varies much estan 
a ue $ at pie Its homology is no ae 
ariously con d as a tarsal ‘cle 
and as a super numerary clement otia g hh digit, 
T j 
; That the prehallux takes on certain of ; 
ationships of a digit is beyond disp te 
represents one is another question, aut 


Proc. Zoöl. Soc, London, 1888, p. 150, 


‘ l. pr res (6 
CL. pre, before, + halton av Aceon CE 


a. Q. } i, 
branous scale- behind the base of cach wing and 
i (l 
Sects; a pre- 


0 often 


the essential 
That it really 


before the halter of dipter. i 
£ pterous in 
balancer. Also called tegula, 


pre-hemiplegic (pré-hem-i-plej‘ik), a, [<pre-t 


y pallet a -ic.] Occurring previous to ahem- 
egie atts = 
RG ae Fre-hemiplegic chorea, chorele 
s occurring previous to cerebral hemorrhage, 
[< L, prehendere, 
contr. prendere, lay hold of, grasp, seize, take; 
prob. orig. “præhendere, < præ, before, + -hen- 
dere (y hed) = Gr. yavðávew (y xað), seize, = B, 
get: see gett, Hence ult. apprehend, compre- 
hend, deprehend, reprehend, ete., prender, pre- 
hensile, prehension, ete., prize}, prison, ete.] To 
seize; take; apprehend. 
They were greatly blamed that prehended hym and co- 
mitted hym, p 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), Pref., p. XY. 
Ts not that rebel Oliver, that traitor to my year, 
Prehkended yet? 
Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, V. 1 


prehensible (pré-hen’si-bl), a. [= F. préhen- 


sible, < L. prehensus, pp. of prehendere, prer 
dere, lay hold of, seize: see prekend.) ea 
of being weekender Gen préhensilo 
< L. prehensus, pp: of prehendere, lay hold fa 
seize: see prehend.] Seizing or graspiiigı 


Prehensile-tailed 


ing and holding rasping 


5 p d ey 
jally, fitted for STS. > aroune on 
pee, Wrapping or Ce jle tail of e a 
prehended: as, tey rohana, sh eae 

rmos 


n. onio 
or an opossul t Cebines m the 

and cuts at Ve oy. andl 
apoyos and spiđer-monk 4 pn distre whe the 
opos ? ide the cal py the all 


nsile organ, itt 


< 


pre 
vi take 


Data of Ethi 


hension of prey, and 
Cirripedia, p. 40. 


, Spencer, 


or the preh 
Darwin, 


ye pi fe 
pe WP stieation 


rium P s: [Scotch 
rehensor a onsorius : Scotch. ] 
Patol ie r parts ad 


armed with spines, as in certain 


A y E 
va-hen’sd-ri), «. [< NL, “prehen- 
e, < L. prehensor, one who 


sile. 
“ isto in anticipation. 
Yirique; 98 pro- 

relating to time S 
{recorded history: as, pre 
orehastoric period of a country. . 
pehistorical (pré-his-tor i-kal), a. [< pre- + 
historical] Same as prehistoric. s 
prehistorics (pré-his-tor’iks), 1”. [P1. of pre- 
hitorie (see -ics).] ‘The sum of knowledge re- 
lating to prehistorie times; knowledge which 
has been gained or recovered of epochs ante- 
ror to recorded history. [Rare.] 


Chinese prehistorics have not as yet been sufliciently 
dudied to decide which metal was the first to be wrought 
i that distant realm. Science, IV. 21. 
pehistory (pré-his’to-ri), n. [< pre- + history.] 
History prior to recorded history. 

In some districts of America history and prehistory lie 
fir apart. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 686. 

But the question of the original home of the Aryan na- 
ie is hardly the most important one connected with 

it pre-history, New Princeton Rev., V. 2. 
ate (pren‘it), v. [Named after Col. Prehn, 
Rea sorered the mineral at the Cape of 
FAN lope in the latter part of the eighteenth 
aia A mineral, usually of a pale-green 
rand vitreous luster, commonly occurring 


sentence before. 


asked their votes. 


it is hasty 


in owe z A x 
on uy pica or globular forms with crystalline Pe se 
ESA is a hydrous silicate of aluminium and cal- rejudicacyt_(prē-jö di- 
v Sand pect zeolites, a is found with them in Los + SAn Prej 
3, requ rock > basalti ion 
lso called edelite, eno Ln tka Or el a But rather receive it from 


uman (pré-hiv’ 
tuning Be oats man), a. 


man upon the 


with any affection, 


[< pre- + human.) ‘Blount, V 


ting before the appearance 
earth; pertaining to times 


seu etnea EES 
fulo Tnate Son wasin the Form— the primal, es- judge; judge 


renension i i Tay 
ra DR: DVCHENSUS, Aay dicate.) To indie 
pender Bema Cf. prison, a dou- prognosticate. š 
. gee p’ 1, The act of prehending, 


how many centuries we 


The expedition of Alexander into Asia . . 
prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 54. 


And prays you'll not prejudge his play for ill 
Because you mark it not, and sit not still. 


prejudgment, prejudg 
n. [< F. prgugement ; as 
act of prejudging;, 
ledge or examination 0 
condemnation in advance. 
It is not free and impartial inquiry that we deprecate, 
and arrogant prejudgement. 


ejudicacy, 
forage to the Levan 


prejudical (prē-jö'di-kal), a. | [Irreg. < D pre- 


overhastily ; 
sufficient information; misjudge. 
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te 


re the laws of 


2 jon. preindicated by th į 
pensi d. bg ates: by the single fact tha X 
pe taking h a the touch of food excites pre- Y hen rubbed, would attract MeS pas 


$ Proc. Soc. Pych. Research, 1 
preinstruct (pré-in-strukt’), v. t, Ti 


struct.) To instruct or direct bef. 


Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala. 


in-ti-ma‘shon), n. 


Previous intimation; a 


grasp. As if Plato had be: 
gilt a psioD mortin e onto ismeasured “Pirit with the ADIA 
4, Ay? experiments tli Ra numerals that can be cor- EET, ; 
uth ber of a hearing, the ane; a1 eee preintimation (pré 
A e Treated a a peing about onela ea a ar intimation.) 
ret ne dicts gamete ONTE A SUC eat OL. beforehand. 
we? A nen’sor)> Ne. (=F. préhenseur, preiset, v. and n. An obs 
psor (PrE Tono who seizes, < D. wrchendere, prejacentt (pré-ja’sent), a 
pobe prec se ansus lay hold of, seize, take: “ppr. of præjacere, lie befor 
ort H One who or that whieh prehends jacere, lie: see jc | 
F prehen Rare. ise, especially : ee 
aie hold of. ee that should signify to lay itch {LeeLee Seana Patek 
wat was want or ety ce what is wanted, clear Latin word in a different sense.] 
yll ihing tna sO Satoh Court Bill, i $ 7, 1 note 
pathan i rg-hen-sõ'ri-um), 2, [NL., 


[< pre- + in- 
orehand., 
preinstructed by men of the same 
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beforehand; foreshow g 


prejudice 
Item, no particnlar person to hinder or preiudicate the 
Kma stocke af the company, in sale ie eferment of 
electricity 3 own proper warea, Hakluyts Voyages, I. 223. 
of a.nber, II. ivtrans, To form overhasty judgments; 


[$ pre- 


sugges- 


olete spelling of praise. 
a. (CL, prejacen(t-)s, 
7 fore, < præ, before, + 
jacent.] Constituting a prem- 


{So Ham- 


But Paulus Venetus uses the 


prejink (pré-jingk’),a. [Also perjink; 

ink (pre- +a. [Also perjink; appar. a 

loose var iat ion of prink, simulating pre- m per- 
+ jink).) Trim; finically dressed out; prinked. 


Mrs. Fenton, seeing the exposure that prejink Miss Peggy 


she was 


Galt, The Provost, p. 203. 


a part F yplied to the posterior had made of herse i 

A ally applied ] e of herself, laughed for some time as 

i Fos are Perr distant, the fernora by herself. say 
a and the tibie diverging and oppos- pr 

glot each leg forms an inward an- judged, ppr. prejudging. 


. at first was 


prejudge (pré-juj’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 

J [$ F. préjuger = 
prejuzgar = Pg. prejudicar = It. pregiudicare, 
< L. præjudicare, judge or decide beforehand, < 
pre, before, + judicare, judge: see judge, v-] 
1. To judge beforehand; decide in advance of 
thorough investigation; condemn unheard or 


Sp. 


B. Jonson, Staple of News, Prol. 


judgm 


Bp. W. Knox, Two 


prejudgment. 
George Eliot, Dani 


-si), n. 


udice; prepo 
mine own eye, 


t, p- 8. 


I was not inclined to call your words raving. 


that I may know, without 


2+. To anticipate in giving judgment; pass 


By this time suppose sentence given, Caiaphas prejudg- 
ing all the sanhedrim ; for he first declared Jesus to have 
spoken blasphemy, and the fact to be notorious, and then 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 322. 
8+. To prejudice; impair; overrule. 

The saying of the father may no w: 
ops’ authority, but it excludes the as 
from their consistories. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), TI. 247. 

ement (pré-juj‘ment), 
3 1 

prgudge +-ment.) The 

ent before full know- 


f the case; decision OF Prejudice (prej’é 


P thing that belonged to the matter in dispute. 
ay prejudge the bish- prejudicative (pré-j0‘di-ka-tiy), a. < preju- 


sistance of laymen 


Sermons, p. 39. 


I listen 


iel Deronda, xl. 
[< prejudi- 
ssession. 


not dazzled 


or mist of education. 


(Latham.) 


mecedent t di : “ae beforehand (see pre- 

o human existence judicare, judge or decide beforeha pre 

methane Which, on the Geet “development,” Judica te), + -al.) Pertaining to me oe eae 

himan my connected the human root-stock with Rhe pre- nation of Bom matter not previously : 

Peier : . Proctor, Nature Studies, p. 80. as, a prejudica inquiry. ae 

Jace steels olin ot reer. RARER Pca eS 

“ue as prief for proof. dican(t-)s, ppr- Of præ ee N 

Antie te ayak’), m. E< ere see def.] peforehand: see prejudicate.] Prejudging; pre 
SWeetn of Bordeaux, unusually free from judicative. aes 

ue ERON strong, and keeping for a tong TE we ven Bim welk o Aand no uch an i 

meg department cian the commune of Prei and erejudieantieems "© ‘Milton, Tetrachordon. 

| * lng; of Gironde, Fr: ae ith a s 

| hamu E (pré-in-kiir’ngt), a. [< pre- + prejudicate (sre Bee ee 

¥ of hc, 1 2eVious to incarnation: said chief- J rejudicated, ppr. prejudica tng. a = 

OE hy as existin erran ion; Eas A es pp. of prajudicare, judge or decide be 

ai 3 efore hi S i icat . r oe 2 

The “nature, 8 ore his assumption He enal Seo prejudge.] L trans. 1+. To pre 


condemn upon mM- 


ethe agent God; the Incar i 
W rnate Son appeared in the aus 2 
Nein G. pangidental Ara eeoa man. To prejudicate his determination is bale a doubt of good. 
x i \desimmate . Boardman, Creative Week, p. 304. ness in him who is nothing bui EP. Gainey, Arcadia, iv. 
Diy, g (pré-in-des’i¢-nat), a. [< pre- earest friend 
(unti designate] Tins n vi Ques $ 
s ity oft PRENE] Tn logic, not having sudicates the business, and would seem EA 
alona o bject definitely expressed. Prejdi spake denial. Shak, All's Wel, L 2 
they me her, a8 propositions, their uantity, too much prejudicate ps 
‘the ate, marked out by averbal sign, [must give due respect to men Me Brothers, ii. 1. 


quantity being involved in every 

ay be called an the one case (a) 

Ted) Preindesignate. 

te rein amilton, Lectures on Logic, xiii. 

icateq, Dor. 7 di-kāt), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
E + Preindicating., {< pre- + in- 


Being ambitious to 
he had prejudicated as 


2t. To prejudice: 


deficient in courage. 
eee Eelam, Diary, 


injure; impair. 


outdo the Earle of Sandwich, whom 


June 6, 1666. 


pass judgment prematurely; give condemna- 
tion in advance of due examination. 


prejudicatet (pré-ji’di-kat), a. 


prejudicatelyt (pré-jo’di-kat-li), adv. In a pre- 


prejudication (pré-jé-di-ka’shon), n. 


_ [thinke, in aminde not preiadiced with a preiudicat- 
ing humor, hee will be found in excellencie froitefull 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
e (= It. pregiu- 
dicato; < I, prajudicatus, pp.: see the verb.) 
1. Formed before due examination; prema- 
turely conceived or entertained: as, a prejudi- 
cate opinion. 

When I say men of letters, I would be understood to 
mean them who have contracted too great a familiarity 
with books, who are too much wedded to the prejudicate 
opinions of the 


J. Digby, tr. of De 


ctors. 
Wicquefort, the Embassador (ed. 1750), 
[p. 50. 
It is the rhetoric of Satan, and may pervert a loose or 
prejudicate belief. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 20, 
2. Prejudieed; biased. 
n f ora Your link'd ears so loud 
Sing with prejudicate winda, that nought is heard 
Of all poor prisoners urge ‘gainst your award. 
Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, v. 1. 
He that shall discourse Euclid’s Elements to a swine 
- - will as much prevail upon his assembly as St, Peter 
and St, Paul could do... upon the indisposed Greek, 
and prejudicate Jews. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), T. 760. 
judicate manner; with prejudice. 
Weare not too prejudicately to censure what has been 
produced for the proofs of their antiquity. 
Evelyn, Sylva, p. 504. (Latham. 
[< ML. 


prajudicatio(n-), prejudice, damage (not found 
in lit. sense ‘a judging beforehand’), < L. præ- 
judicare, judge beforehand: see prejudicate.) 
i. The act of prejudicating; prejudgment; a 
hasty or premature judgment. 
Prejudications, having the force of « necessity, had 
blinded generation after generation of students. 
De Quincey, Herodotas, 
2. In Rom. law: (a) A preceding judgment, 
sentence, or decision: a precedent. (b) A pre- 
liminary inquiry and determination abont some- 


dicate + -ive.] Forming an opinion or judg- 
ment without due examination: based on an 
opinion so formed. 
A thing as ill beseeming philosophers as hasty prejudi- 
cative sentence political judges. 
Dr. H. More, Infinity of Worlds, Pref. 
is), n. [Early mod. E. also 
ME. prejudice, prejudyse, < OF. 
prejudice, also prejuise, a prejudgment, preju- 
dice, F. préjudice = Pr. prejudici = Pg. prejuizo 
= Sp. prejuicio, percuicio = It. pregiudizio, pre- 
judice, < L. præjudicium, a preceding judgment, 
sentence, or decision, a precedent, a judicial 
examination before trial, damage, harm, pre- 
judice, < præ, before, + judicium, a judgment, 
a judicial sentence, < judes, a judge: see judge. 
Cf. prejudge.] 1. Anopinion ordecision formed 
without due examination of the facts or argu- 
ments which are necessary to a just and im- 
partial determination; a prejudgment; also, a 
state of mind which forms or induces prejudg- 
ment; bias or leaning, favorable or unfavor- 
able; prepossession: when used absolutely, 
generally with an unfavorable meaning: as, a 
man of many prejudices; we should clear our 
minds of prejudice. 
Nought mote hinder his qnicke prejudize. 
He had a sharpe foresight and working wit 
That never idle was, ne once would rest a whit. z; 
Spenser, F. Q., ti 9.49. — 
They yas have a sora their judgment may 
j sus] ejudice. | 
ie EE ‘Duden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
is a prejudice in favour of the way of life tow) 
a Es paa P prelata: Steele, : s No. 
judice is the child of ignorance. 
Pes ner, Hon. John 
2. Injury, as resulting from unfavor 
judgment; detriment; hurt; damag 
Yis is here entent to make non ordinam 
ne lettyng of ye comoun lawe.. f 


English Gilds (E. ` 


prejudize ; 


In this cause no man’s weakne: 
a thousand sons ; if one man c Be 


ee A 
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Sneer not at what prelacy holds the most pertinacionsl 
of her doctrines. 


prejudice 


‘without detracting from one’s rig 
ad i eee of Serten and com 
‘the parties to a controversy, importin: 


‘his or previous claims: 
munications between 
g that, should the ne- 


right to some payment. =Syn. 2. Harm, 


prejudice (prej’G-dis), v. t; ret. and pp. preot- 
diced, ppr. prejudicing. [ prajudice, n], l. 
To implant’ a prejudice in the mind of; bias; 
give an unfair bent to. 


prejudice thy all- 
poo an ‘Milton, On 


rable injustice we are g 


all England. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 241, an. 1220, 
prelalt (pré’Jal), @ [< L. prelum, a press, : 
wine-press, ¢ premere, pres bear down upon 


neere throughout 


ical: as, “prelal faults,” Fuller. (Imp. Dict.) 


prelate (prel‘at), n. 
OF. prelat, F. 


yerning will? d 
on Det, of Humb. Remonst. 


Itis an irre) uilty of towards 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 380. 


From the beginning of January untill the midst of June, 
the egs being then most fit for that purpose, neither are 
they prejudiced by thunder. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98. 

The power would be transferred from him that abused 


it to them that were prejudiced and injured by the abuse 
of it. Milton, Ans, to Salmasius, 


metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, and in the Roman 

Catholic Church also the hea 

tain other dignitaries. 

A prioure that is a prelate of any churche Cathedralle 

‘Above abbot or prioure with-in the diocise sitte he shalle. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 19 


A prelate is that man, whosoever he be, that hath a flock 


Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not to be taught of him. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
to prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its Hear him but reason in divinity, . . . 
opening. Emerson, Essays, 1st scr., p. 198. You would desire the king were made a prelate. 
=Syn, 1. To preposse Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 40, 


EONTR, ; 
prejudicial (prej-}-dish’al), a. [£ ME. preju- 
diciall, prijudiciall, < OF. prejudicial, prejudiciel, 
F. prgjudiciel = Sp. Pg. prejudicial = It. pregin- 
diziale, harmful, < LL. prajudiciatis, belonging 
to a previous judgment or examination, < 
prajudicium, a previous judgment or examina- 
tion: see prejudice.] 1. Pertaining to prejudice 

or prejudgment; prejudiced; biased. 

‘Tis a sad irreverence, without due consideration, to 

look upon the actions of princes with a srg cyo. 

yda, 


prelatet (prel’at), v. i [< prelate, n.] To act 
as a prelate; perform the duties of a prelate. 

Ye that be prelates, look well to your office; for right 
prelating is busy laboring, and not lording. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

prelateityt (prel-a-té’i-ti), n. [< prelate + 

-¢-ity.] elacy; the theory or system of ce- 
clesiastical government by prelates. 

Whether Prelaty or Prelateityin abstract notion be this 


or that, it suffices me that I find it. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 


[< prelate + -ly1.] Of a prel- 


2, Causing prejudice or injury; hurtful; detri- 
mental; disadvantageous. 


cas aay phat all theis prois ne noone orenen 
noe wise deregatory, prijudiciall, ne contrary ynto the 
liberties and enstomys of the said Cite, and the comyn 
wele of the same. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 337. 


The seate where the Syrens sit and chaunt their preiu- 


prelatelyt, a. 
ate; prelatical. 
Their copes, perrours, and chasubles, when they be in 
their prelately pompous sacrifices. 
Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 526. (Davies.) 
prelateship (prel’at-ship), n. [< prelate + 
Gictall melodic. -ship.) The office or dignity of a prelate. Foxe, 
Greene, Never too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xvii). Martyrs, p. 280, an. 1118. 
Men of this temper are unserviceable and prejudicial prelatess (prel‘dt-es), n. [< prelate + -ess.] 1. 
in life. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. A female prelate. : 
Imust . . . continue to think those luxuries prejudicial The adversary . . . raps up without pity the sage and 
to states by which so many vices are ASTAN d rheumatick old rE TiN all her Pe Corinthian 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., Ded. Laity to inquire for such a one. 
=Syn. 2. Deleterious, damaging. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
prejudicialt,v.t. [< prejudicial, a.] Topreju- 2. The wife of a prelate. [Humorous.] 
dice; injure; harm. “I cannot tell you how dreadfully indecent her conduct 
Take heed ; the business, was.” “Was it?" said the delighted countess. ‘Insuffer- 
If you defer, may prejudicial you able,” said the prelates, 
More than you ‘thin for. ee Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxvii. 
» Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. prelatial (pré-la’shal), a. [< ML. prelati 
5 s 5 à C al), a. . prelatia 
 prejudicially (prej-§-dish’al-i), adv. In a prelacy (see prelacy), +-al.] Prelatical; epis- 
eae manner; injuriously; disadvanta- Copal. [Rare.] 
ously. à p Servants came in bearing a large and magnificent port- 
judicialness (prej-¢: = dish’al-nes), n. The folio; it was of morocco and of prelatial purple. p 
eof ommes; injuriousness. Disraeli, Lothair, xviii. (Davies.) 
udizet, n. obsolete spelling of prejudice. Prelatic (pré-lat’ik), a. [< prelate + -ic.] Of 
m. and v. An obsolete form of prick, Or pertaining to prelacy or prelates; supporting 
),n. A cuttlefish, the squid: same Prelacy. 


at 


Landor, William Penn and Lord Peterborough, 


see press}. ] Pertaining to printing; typograph- 


[< ME. prelate, prelat, < 
prélat = Sp. Pg. It. prelato = D. 


ds of religious houses and cer- 


Prelection 
üt-ish), a. 


y prelatish 


re] 


Erer 
at ta el 


Tn any cong I< Prelit al 


that has passed shall be taken ad- g, The order or rank of prelates; the body of ae regatio; ; 
CEE e Thus, aa the defendant offer, ie taken collectively. fltogether funished AG this islang 
without prejudice, to Py NPAT O b Pe iea : Against the daie assigned, came the said archbishops, pe ners wil hot want gly Dery, $ 
at consider such praim na enn disad- bishops, abbats, and other of the prelasie, both far anc Milton, Apology w ce 


prelatism (pre Smee 
Ll. F relacy; e 
. What doe we 
isme, as we do, 
ties with the faire 
how of Episcopacie? 
2. The belie 
usually in 


PAA 
Vat-izm pn 
Plscopacy, ; 
© suffer mis.g 

, thus to Dari 


L 


K Prelate + a Vit, 
“isn 


Avoeag 
Sense, 


rejudiced by the looks and fea- zy = MLG. prelate = MHG. préldte, prélat $ themsely 
See howe whom #0 do: Rouinowss Spectator, No. 87. eilai = eye prelat = Dan. prala t, k ML. ERY Prelatisme, PA foully corn 
2. To creato a prejudice against; injure by prælatus, a prelate, prop. adj., ‘set over,’ < L. prelatist (prelat-ist), n  Prelatical ee with 
projudice; hurt, impair, or damage in any prælatus, pp. of præferre, place or set before or oy ee of Prelacy, ‘oy Prelate 4 
RI above: see prefer.] An ecclesiastic of a higher 16 church by bishops: of the go ermmed 
In those parts wherein I have erred, I am sure I have order, having direct and not delegated authority ye the Grotian pretatists & lian, 
not prejudiced the right by litigious arguments. over other ecclesiastics. Prelates include patriarchs, "4 SPeak me fairer if 7 could fan a 3 


the 
em, el Mouths 


eee Baxter, Treaties 
The island now kno et 


Samuel Maverick, 


prelatize (prel’at-iz), v. 
ized, ppr. prelatizing, 
ome 


lp op 
intrans. To bee i 
Y; encourage or 


Da lat. 

j uphold or ii 
e od with, 

. and practices tmbued With 
But being they are chur 


courage prela 
episcopal doctrines 


™ Bens ails churchmen, wi t 
mon for Some prelatizing Spirits, theta rather snspeo 
exs, notl episcopacy. ` Milton Reform ation gur bial 
, 


nation in En 
the cause was farre unlike; 


an Episcopacy that 1 j 
Milton, On Def of Humb. Ree? 


TL. trans. To bri 
_ TI. trans, To Ing under the influene 
power of prelacy; influence toward ple oi 
Prelatizing the church of Scotland, mar 
rey, 


prelatry; (prel’at-ri), n. [< prelate + -ry ] 
airy... want but one puff of the king’s to blow { 


g., il, 
hein- 


As for Cyprians time, 
deed succeeded into 
Prelatize. 


The painted battlements and gaudy rottenness of 


it was schisme 
feat the Church, 


t, i 6 


schisme, | 
f Lording 


Prelaly. 


Prelacy. 
re 
down like a pasteboard house built of courtcards, hem 
prélature = Pr, Sp. Pg. prelatura = It. prelatura 
prelate.) 1. The state, dignity, or office of a 
Lycia . . . is chiefly celebrated for the holy Bish 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i 40. 
by no means disdained the lofty titles, the dignity, the 
en -clatic, prelacte, 
prelatyt (prel’a-ti), n. [< OF. pretatie, prelac 
It was not the prevention of 
y 
Milton, Chureh-Governmen 


Milton, Reformation in Eng, ii 
prelature (prel’a-tiir), n. [< OF. prelature, F. 
= G. prälatur = Sw. prelatur, < ML. prælatura, 
the office of a prelate, < prælatus, a prelate: see 
prelate; also, the period during which the fune- 
tions of a prelate are exercised. 
opa 
Nicolas, whose praise is in all churches, though the time 
of his prelature is somewhat uncertain. 
2. Prelacy; the order of prelates. 
The younger branchesof the great princely families. . « 
ondid a yea y palaces of the Prelature. ea 
splendid. ama wea Daian Latin Christianity, xiv. 1: 
ia, prelacy : see prelacy.] Te 
< ML. preelatia, prelacy : see } 
acy; episcopacy. 
it selfe, and the hateful thirst o! 
that first bestow’d a being upon 
atieal office. 
the most hon 


2. A prel 


Laborious teaching is 


ib Many on the Prelatick side, lik i inister ye above another in agy 
mp a relatick side, like the Ch rdis ) ter can have abon s jovel 
mowledge (prē-nolʻej), n. [< pre- + know- BAY A name to live, and yet ae O e ne Miniier Ailton, Church ve : 
| Prior knowledge; foreknowledge. Cole- see Mitton, Church-Government, i. 6. reject (pré-lekt’), v. [Also pre thing 
Imp. Dict.) prelatical (pré-lat’i-kal), a. [< prelatic + -al.] pre lus, pp. of prelegere, read oy 
anic ( ré-ko-ran‘ik), a. [< pre- + Ko- Same as prelaiic. PORTO (others), lecture upon, L trans. 
J Bitor to the Koran. anit charge the Prelatical Clergy with Popery to make legere, read: see lection, legen 
É title of the Deity among the pre-Korante em odious. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 88. read publicly, as a lecture. TE 
Cooper, Archaic Dict., p. 30, pa C Hold it [the Presbyterial government) no more to trans. To read alee : 
Nin] Sica P. be the hedge and bulwark of religion than the Popish or TI. intra qiscourse PU 
pei acies (-siz). [Ear- Prelatical courts, or the Spanish Inquisition. 2 in public ; hence, to ve taken warn 
hee, elasie; <OF. prelacie, ML, Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. I should scem not fo T conceited 
E or dignity of a prelate, < præ- _ The prelatical party, which had endeavored again and tempt which fell oi Mine military ar 
seo prelate.] 1. The dignity again to colonize the coast, had tried only to fail. vanity to eae up Ho a 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 267. querors of Asia. yery dife 
i a . : naar vn to be a jme, it 
preiatically (pr-lat’i-Kal-i), adv. Asa prelate; Tee saa about the sama rine 
relerence to prelacy, y 
i = Js 5 apital. 
Prelation} (pré-la’shon),n. [< ME. prelacion,< “RP”. yé-lek’shon),,” 
+ prelation, prelacion, F. prélation = Sp. pre- prelection (pri DG 
ion = Pg. prelação =Tt. prelazione, < LL. præ- < L. præ S prælectus, 
aoo; a preferring, a preference, < L. præla- S E a public dis 
1k . of preferre, prefer: see prelate, prefer.) lect.] per my last. prelectt 
Aiea ee prelerning or setting one thing pe Oa carts real and imag 
er; exaltation. : 
A direct preference or A sador, at 
pre a preferring sin before 7 mbassad i 
grace, Jer: Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 637. $ An Ene a indulge pime 
fs aie 
2. The state of being preferred or exalted the Aneid, in the Mt ney, I 
above others; presming r f t 15685! hese 
AAA j nce; preferment. : t 
Le fore, our life be eens our desires reason- The countera oh oed minis 
£, our hopes little, our ends none in eminency and pre- godly and exp 
above others, Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 104. 


prelector 


‘tor)s 
who 


n. [Also preelector ; < 

reads aloud to others, 

see prelect.] 1. A 

- a lecturer, particularly 

» a criticism was puplenes by 
» of Poetry at Oxford. 

ae ? Johnson, Pope. 


Dickens, Dict. Oxf. and 


<v: asshon), n., [S LL. prælia- 
(pre? ff eertari, join battle, fight, 
ghting, m, battle, fight.] Strife; con- 


fig ? 
palti prætit 


sof the foolish inhabitants 
to warr and præliation. 
yof Beasts, p. 33. (Davies.) 
[= F. préliba- 
), a tast- 
Jeforehand, < L. prælibatus, 
te beforchand, foretaste, 3 
A take a little from, taste: 
: . The act of tasting be- 
ticipation; a foretaste. 
f Genesis is also a prelibation of 
hich aes mora r and circum- 
i iy Ci ad ant . 
orod ing Def. of Moral bala, iv., App. 
va some heavenly vir c, were inhaled 
day looking forw pirit of 
De Quincey, PI . of Rom. Hist. 


libation; an offering made be- 


fit = ing awa 
ibare, tas 


4) 

nd or by aM 
hapte: 

S tuths wl 


pation’, OS of 
Pr ‘of the 


7 vas circumcised, and shed the first fruits 

ihe bol Tering them to God, like the pr ation of 

: Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 51. 
oF piste ere a! is 

No forfeiture, and 0 s fruits he sends 

ibation oft to saints below. 

Large prelibatio Cowper, Task, v. 574. 
reliminarily (pré-lim’i-ng-ri-li), adv. In a 
Preliminary manner; as a preliminary; pre- 
viously. a 
preliminary (prē-lim’i-nã-ri), @. and n. [= F 

Sp. Pg. preliminar = It. pre- 


réliminaire = Xp. . pl t 
Haina < ML. *preliminaris (in ady. præ- 
lininariter), < L. præ, before, + limen (limin-), 
a threshold: see limit.] I. a. Preceding and 
kading up to something more important; in- 
iroductory; preparatory; prefatory. 
Ishall premise some preliminary considerations to pre- 
pue the way of holiness. Jer. Taylor, Works, TIT. iii. 
Swedish customs already appeared, in a preliminary de- 
canteroflemon-colored brandy, a thimbleful of which was 
taken with a piece of bread and sat c, before the soup 
ippeared, B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 14. 
Preliminary. injunction., See ad interim injunction, 
wder injunction. — Preliminary judgment. See judg- 
EN Preliminary, Preparatory, Introductory, pro- 
pe he first three agree in differing from the words 
pene under previous, in that they imply a necessary 
Pe between that which precedes and that which 
me he latter being the essential thing. That which 
ee literally brings one to the threshold of a 
eure contract; or the like; that which is preparatory 
that which ie as to consider a proposition, subject, ete. ; 
mation: nee roductory brings one inside the matter in 
at kam preparatori fos a ry e a treaty ; a disposition 
bt y to an attack; remarks introductory 
L's ement of one’s theme. tapat 


which in 


Ag 
ba ees Which, as a prelimi Nr ea F, 
the alr with his e na to fascination, is said 


to slaughter me and myne. 
Surrey, Psalm lv. 


R ie - Prelu 


ee 
ti oe 
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Wane ace, < præ, before, + ludere, play : see 

moe Me _ Cf, allude, collude, elude, illude, The 

É Me T pon fom the noun: see prelude, n 

<. trans. 1. To preface; prepare the way for: PT 

int oduce as by a prelude; foreshadow. e r 
The literary change from 


mainly coeval with the Re $ 
cer a century and a halt fr aaa Beka a 


E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 12. 


Here might be urged the i 
ig 4 e necessity for preludir 
study of moral science by the study ol biological Be fests 
nes H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 38. 
an Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 


Preluded those melodious D 
The spacious times of great Flizahethe 


D aa ae that echo still. Tennyson, Fair Women, 
we ally, m music, to play a z 
introduce by a musical eda Prende io; 
And I—my harp would prelude woe— 
I cannot all command the strings; 
‘The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash across the chords and go. 
Suing ee Cree In Memoriam, Ixxxviii. 
5 serve as a prelude to; precede as a i- 
cal prelude. = iise 
Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
’ Longfellow, Occultation of Orion. 
I, intrans. 1. To perform a prelude or in- 
troduction ; give a preface to later action; es- 
pecially, in music, to play a prelude, or intro- 
ductory passage or movement, hefore beginning 
a principal composition. 
So Love, preluding, plays at first with Hearts, 
And after wounds with deeper piercing Darts. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. 
She immediately rose and went to the piano—a some- 
what worn instrument that seemed to get the better of 
its infirmities under the firm touch of her small fingers as 
she preluded. George Elict, Daniel Deronda, xxxii. 
2. To serve as a prelude or introduction ; espe- 
cially, to constitute a musical prelude. 
Sabbath of months! henceforth in him be blest, 
And prelude to the realm’s perpetual rest! 
Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 1. 187. 
Preluding light, were strains of music heard. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 33. 
prelude (pré‘liid or prel’ud), n. [Formerly 
also preludium (< ML.); < OF. prelude, F. pré- 
lude = Sp. Pg. It. preludio, < ML. “præludium, 
a playing or performing beforehand, < L. præ- 
ludere, play beforehand by way of practice or 
trial, premise, preface: see prelude, v.] 1. An 
introductory performance; a preliminary to an 
action, event, or work of broader scope and 
higher importance; a preface; presage; fore- 
shadowing. 
A strange accident befell him, p 
of memory oe en {or iat i i 
a kind of prelude to his final period. 7 
an X Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiæ, p. 228. 
Maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth. : 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
efatory or introductory piece, 


2. In music, a prefatory e 
section, or movement, cither extended and more 
in many elaborate 


or less independent, as 1m n l 
fugues, in suites and sonatas, in oratorios and 
operas, or brief and strictly connected with 
what is to follow, as in various shorter works 
and at the opening of chureh services and be- 
fore hymns. The organ prelude to a church 
service is often called a voluntary. Compare 
intrada, introduction, overture, vorspiel, ete. 

1 been associated with any 


p 


y 


pr 
o 


alliteration to rhyme was 


d 


a 
Al 


l 
t 


On enter; Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. The title of Prelude has never ERRE I 
tation ante ee ae enne Boleyn] was led to the partie of k fe arg or af ands composition in strict 
dapa aces, and the prelio while the train fell into P. le. Grove's Dict. Music, III. 28. 

ched. preliminaries of the ceremonial were Or free sty’ introduction), preliminary.— 
Melingna) EM Froude, Sketches, p. 179. =Syn. 1 pela etc. (see intr 

=| + - - $ w a = p 

tual Bae anes gwal), a. [< pre- + lin- ader (prē/lü-dèr or prel’a-dér), n. [< pre- 
1, Deech; g the acquisition of the power PY 1,] One who preludes; one who 
tage, antecedent to the development of ee prelude 

© first wt Bat vos tion Rousseau requires in 
W is t r ence, and execution 
kacar objesi etingua? state, in which impressions g anyen o j . Mason, Church Musick, p. 60- 

ents, J. get in the mind as inarticulate, yoice- ENGE ala’di-al), a. _ [< prelude (ML. 
rt Gece nvenines with Skeptics, I. 364. preludial (pr We Pertaining toa prelude; 

: of th i i - *preeludiun satel - i 
ki ed here and thers ine dey peine po E tointroduce; introductory. Ei inburgh 

Okt y; F. Hall, Mod. E 334 
N vi , Mod. Eng., p. 334. Rev. re < prelude (ML. 
| . 7 r Ja/di-us), 4 
bse late 1 Dre- + lookl.] To look for- preludious (71) ue the eee of a pre- 
j eè Loy prelude s 
| big? Atd that p DT. ory. [Rare.] 
eked on With ke the bloody compackts of those lude; introductory ae to and typical of the 


The office of Adam was 

office of chee More, Phil. Writings, Gen. Pref., p- XXY- 

` (pré-la/di-um), ”. < ML. *prelu- 

h ‘An introduction; prefa- 
a prelude; a presage. 

ia and Fles Captain, ©- 1 


and preludium of heil a e 
are damned, 2 Para Ware Beenie 


ore, + lumbus, loin: see lumbarl.] 


-i 


prelusively (prē-lū’siv-li), adv. Same as pre- 
prelusorily (pré-lii’s6-ri-li), adv. By way of in- 


prelusory (pré-lii’s6-ri), a. 
of præludere, play beforehand (see prelude), + 


paxiat, the prelusory lighter brandishings of these swords, 


premandibular (pré-man-dib’t-liir), a. 
pre, before, + NL. mandibula, mandible: see 
mandibular.) Situated in advance of the lower 
jaw, as a bone of some reptiles; predentary. 

premaniacal (pré-mi-ni‘a-kal), a. 
before, + mania, madnes' 
Cf. maniacal.] Previous to insanity, or to an 
attack of mania. 


premature (pré-ma-tir’), a. 


prematurely (pré-ma-tui 


erchance not so worthy prematureness 
t seemeth to have been ` turity. 


prematurit: 


premaxilla (pré-mak-sil’d), n.: 


eGangotri 


premeditate 


Seared with some terrible apparition, . .. a presage 
t they 
Rev. S. Ward, sermons, p. 5% 
elumbar (pré-lura’biir), a. [< L. pre, be- 
i l anat., 
laced in front of the loins or of the lumbar 
ertebra. 
elusive (pré-lii’siv), a. 


[< L. prelusus, pp. 
f præludere, play beforehand (see E 


J elude), + 
re.) Serving as a prelude; introductory; in- 
icative of the future; premonitory. 
This monarchy, before it was to settle In your majesty 
nd your generations, , .. had these preluzire changea 
nd yarjeties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il, 192, 
3 Her foot pressed the strand, 
With step preluzire to a long array 
Of woes and degradations. 
Wordsworth, Mary Queen of Scota, 


usorily. 


roduction or prelude; prefatorily; previously. 
[< L. prelusua, pp. 


ory.) Introductory; prelusive, 
But the trnth is, these are but the sporvyaar or axta- 


Hammond, Worka, IV. 479, 
K L 


[< L. pre, 
(see mania), + -ac-al. 


The premaniacal semblance of mental brilliancy. 
Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 207. 
[= Sp. Pg. It. 
prematuro (cf. F. prématuré, < L. as if præ- 
maturatus),< L. præmaturus, early ripe, as fruit: 
hence very early, too early, untimely (said of 
actions, events, seasons, etc.), in ML. also very 
ripe in judgment, < pre, before, + maturus, 
ripe, mature: see mature.) Arriving too early 
at maturity; mature or ripe before the proper 
time ; hence, coming into existence or occurring 
too soon; too early; untimely; overhasty. 
The report of our misfortunes might be malicious or 
premature. Goldinnith, Vicar, iii. 


Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripen- 
ing. Emerson, Friendship. 
Premature labor. See laborl. 
ri), adv. Ina prema- 
proper time; too early; 


ture manner; before the 
overhastily. 


(pré-mi-tir’nes), n. Prema- 


(pré-ma-ti’ri-ti), n. [= F. pré- 
maturité = Pg. prematuridade; as premature 37 
-ity.] The state of being premature, or too 
early in development. 

It was the bewilderment and prematurity of the same in- 
stinct which restlessly impelled them to mat: the 
ideas of the Greek philosophers, and to render them ame 
tical by superstitious uses. Coleridge, The Friend, ii. 10. 

pl. premaxille 
pre, before, + max- 


illa, jaw-bone: see maxilla. The intermaxil- 
lary or premaxillary bone. See intermazillary. 
premaxillary (pré-mak’si-la-ri), a. and n.; P: 
premaxillaries (-riz). [Also premaxillary ; < 
pre, before, + marilla, jaw-bone: see maril- 
lary.) I, a. Situated in front of or at the fore 
art of the maxilla; intermaxillary; pertain- 
ing to the premaxilla. : 
n. The premaxillary bone; the intermax- 


(-€). (NL. premazilla, < L. 


illary. 
premaxillomaxillary (pré-mak-sil-6-mak’si- 

lari), a. Same as maxillopremacxillary. Huxley. 
premet, a. A Middle English form of prime. 
premediate (prē-mē’di-āt), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
premediated, ppr. premed 


tating. [< pre- + me- 
diate.]_ To advocate, as a cause. Halliwell. 
premeditate (pré-med’i-tat), v. ; 

premeditated, ppr. premeditating. 

Sp. Pg. premeditar = F. préméditer 

E think beforehand, < præ, before, 

meditate beforehand; think abo 

trive previously ; precogitate. 

his} 


and 


[Rare.] 

Gi 
tatus, pp. of premeditari (> It. es 
consider, meditate: see meditate.) I. 

fear, he doth 


Here, 
The dangers o 


premeditate 
upon future action, 


nuch as how to premeditate ; the Spirit gave them speech 
ano aes Hooker, Becles, Polity, iil. 8. 
Take no thought beforehand what ye shall s ie mele 
ther do ye premeditate, A we xiii, a 
premeditatet (pré-med’i-tat), a. [$ I. præmedi- 
D pp.: see the verb.) 1. Contrived by pre- 
vious thought; premeditated. et: 
tsoev' hall haye occasion to speak of, it he 
will take the pain, he may havo it in effect premeditate, 
ai » 


n thesi, i 
Eoaea Bacon, Advancement of Learniùg, ii. 219. 


2. Using premeditation; disposed to premedi- 


tate. 
itate and resolute mind lightly shaketh off the 
heaviest crosses of malice. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
premeditatedly (pré-med’i-ta-ted-li), adv. Pre- 
meditately ; deliberately. 
Least of all could she dare premeditatedly a vague future 
in which the only certain condition was indignity. : 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xliv. 
premeditatedness (pré-med’i-ta-ted-nes), n. 
The state or character of being premeditated, 
or planned beforehand. = — $ 
premeditately (pré-med‘i-tat-li), adv. With 
“premeditation; after previous deliberation ; in- 
tentionally. 
Ho that premeditately cozens one does not cozen all, but 
only because he cannot. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 62. 
Accordingly, in all the number of laws pees with re- 
gard to the plantations, the words which distinguish rev- 
enue laws specifically as such were, 1 think, premeditately 
avoided. Burke, American Taxation, 
premeditation (pré-med-i-ta’shon), n. [< OF. 
premeditation, W. préméditation = Sp. premedi- 
tacion = Pg. premeditação = It. premeditazione, 
<L. premeditatio(n-),a considering beforehand, 
< premeditari, pp. premeditatus, consider be- 
forehand: see premeditate.] 1. The act of 
premeditating; previous deliberation; fore- 
thought; precogitation. 
Ye haue nowe hard what premeditations be expedient 
‘before that a man take on him the gouernance of a pub- 
lyke weale. Sir T. Elyot, The Goyernour, ii. 1. 


He [Pitt] spoke withont premeditation; but his speech 
followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the 
_ course of the previous discussion, Macaulay, William Pitt. 
Q Previous contrivance or design formed: as, 
the premeditation of a crime. In law, premedita- 
tion is by some authorities understood to mean previous 
deliberation, by others only previous intent, however sud- 
den, and however quickly put into execution. 


‘premeditative (pré-med’i-ta-tiv), a. [< pre- 
eee -ive.] ane premeditation; char- 
acterized by premeditation; showing thought 
for the future. 7 aes 
Mite ey shows some premeditative 
=. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 202, 
_ premenstrual (pré-men’stré-al), a. [< L. præ, 

Prora, + menstrua, menstrua, + -al.] Beed 
ig Menstruation, 


onds to premillennial (pré-mi-len‘i-al), a. 


of the New York 


t (pré-mer“it), v. t. [< pre- + merit, 
eserve beforehan a l 

ir John Hotham, who had so much 

” Eikon Basilike. 


; aie + delib- er (prë 
intrans. To meditate beforehand; delib Pe E OCET, loader, 


marius, of the first rank, < primus, first: see 
wimary.| I.a. 1. First in importance; chief. 
{Rare.] 
The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard 
Camden, Remains. 
as the metropolitical city, and the 
all England, ought to contain the 
N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 168, 
2. First in time; earliest in appearance or oc- 
currence; specifically, in the English peerage, 
first in the order of precedence, which is now 
the order of date of creation. 
Henry Beauchamp, son of Richard and Isabel, was at 
¥ ted premier Rar] of England, and 
made Duke of Warwick, .., a 
senseless jumble [ù e., these creations and adjustments o 
precedence which followed], soon liquidated by a more 
act of folly, the king [Henry VI. ] with his own 
ick King of the 


hey [the apostles} studied for no tongue, they spake 
i ARIS they were rude, and knew not so 


2 


of his dominions, 


seat of the primate 
premier parish church. 


the age of nineteen crea 
three days after he was 


egregious r 
hand creating the young Duke of Warwic 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. ii. 
The first opera of which we have any record is a trans- 
lation of “Arsinoë,” an Italian opera writte 
of Bologna, for the theatre of that town, in 
is the premier advertisement of opera in England, 


Isle of Wight. 


premier (pré’mi-ér), v. 7. j J 
govern as premier; serve as prime minister. 
[Rare.] 


première (pré-miar’), a. and n. [ 
premier, first: see premier.) I, a. First or fore- 
most or chief, as said of women. 


bid for the premiership. 
premillenarian (pré-mil-e-na’ri-an), a. and n. 
[K L. pre, before, + NL. millennium, millenni- 
um, + -arian. Cf. millenarian.] I, a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to premillennialism.—2. Same as 
premillennial. 


The rejection of the pre-millenarian adv a yer 
~ advent has never 
been understood as required by our ordination vows. 
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mni-ér), a, and n. 


Surely Canterbury, 


J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 28. 


II, n. The first minister of state; the prime 
or premier minister. 


Stand forth and tell yon Premier youth [Pitt] 
The honest, open, naked truth. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives, 
A shout rose again, . . . a shout 
More joyful than the city roar that hails 
Premier or king! Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion, 


[< premicr, n.] To 


Nae sage North now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch and premier o'er the pack vile. 
Burns, Address of Beelzebub. 


[F., fem. of 


Five new première dancers, headed by Mlle. Lile from 


the Berlin Opera House, will arrive in the city the present 
week. 
Premiére danseuse, the principal or leading female 
dancer in 2 ballet. 


Music and Drama, XI. vii. 7. 


II, x. A woman who has a leading part to 


perform. Specifically — (a) In theatrical representations, 
a leading lady; the principal actress. 
première danseuse. (c) In dressmaking, a forewoman. 

premiership (pré’mi-ér-ship), 7. 
-ship.] The state or dignity of being first or 
foremost; especially, the dignity or office of a 
prime minister. 


(b) In dancing, a 


[< premier + 


On returning to England he [Wellesley] made one last 
The Academy, No. 900, p. 65. 


Princeton Rev., March, 1879, p. 419. 


TI, n. A believer in the doctrine of premil- 
lennialism. 

premillenarianism (pré-mil-e-na’ri-an-izm), n. 

Same as premillennialism. j 


Andover Rev., VII. 
[< L. præ, 


before, + NL. millennium, millennium, + -al. 
Cf, millennial.] Preceding the millennium; ex- 
isting or occurring before the millennium. 

The dogma of the Pre-Millennial Advent of Christ. 


Princeton Rev., March, 1879, p. 415. 


premillennialism (prē-mi-len’i-al-izm), n. [< 
premillennial + -ism.] The doctrine Yat fhe 
second coming,of Christ will precede the mil- 
ennium, See millennium, millenarianism. 


ard: see pre- Premillennialist (pré-mi-len’i-al-ist),n. [< pre- 


(Webster.) 


millennial + -ist.) A premi Wt: 
theea Sacra, XEN, dope C naian. 
premiot, 7. 
See premium.] A premium. 
It 
en 


premios, 


sur 


The act of premisin 
ment; a premise. [Rare.] 
__ And here, by way of 


Biblio- 
[< Sp. Pg. It. premio, premium: 


is just as if the ensurers brought i 
fs i ght in a catalogue of 
ed ships lost, taking no notice of ships arrived and 
Roger North, Examen, p. 490. (Davies.) 
‘pre-mi’zal), n. [< premise + -al.] 
; also, a prefatory state- 


emisal, it t be in a lawful and 
table way. Cidoeriwell, Mount Ebal, 00. (Latham) 
, premiss (prem’is), n. [More prop. 
premise is the more common spell- 
e (in pl. premissis), < OF. 

usually in pl. prémisses, 
p. premisa = Pg. pre- 


KEN m mier, 
L. pri- 


Stanzani 
, and here 


remiss, 7”. Se 
Premitt ‘(pré-mit’), Mite 


premium (p 


gri Collecti n, Haridwar 
EEr ` eae 


Premi: 
pre messa, < ta 


INI LiG. « 
si premis 
n set for Mnis, 


missa = It, 
positio OY c 
or conditio 
præmissus, 


x in nc 3 Se n 
judgment causing a vance, | i 1 be ae p 
sitioh belief 5 anoļih meemit a Pat 


Smg another 
n which lea, sment; 


something is 
Passion vio 
considerate n 


c 
t 
0 
upon false and wi sk ; 
mon Reader at ich! 8 
Pesio gader not well di p : igen rete tony 
ap y ny e 
2t. A condition set forth: eee kono 
Iff forsoth the Hau = 
t 1e said maiste, wardon oe pon 
i tier S, and the, 
° re parti expressed. Ceg, 
shale Hingd prt the sald yat 
English Guts E ETN Writ. 
1 le premises avoj, eee 
MY performance shalt ne A 
The doctor happ'ly ma naa a Wal iD La 
Shalt give hi may persuade, Gop, W 


worship 


Upon the Premieses, 


* (0) That 
Lo ance w 

ditions, and t he sone 
are stated, © 


full afterward referred to c 
ence—4, pl. The subj f 
- pl. The subje Pea tall’ 
lands and houses or teoman, Mveyance; 
building and the outhouses A R a houso or 
ing to it. vee and places belong. 
During this period the family 
signed fo the charge of a Pane ta had been con. 
make it his home for the time being in E o 
kecping the premises in thorough repair, radono 
at Hawthorne, Seyen Gables, xili, 
In the premises, in relation toa subject whi 
mentioned: as, 1 ‘had noauthority rary 
jor premise major, 5.— Minor premise, See miner, 
premise (pré-miz’), v.; pret. and pp. premised, 
ppr. premising. [< L. præmissus, pp. premittere, 
send before or forward: see premit, For the 
form, ef. premise, n., demise.] I, trans. 1. To 
set forth or make known beforehand, as intro- 
ductory to the main subject; offer previously, 
as something to explain or aid in understand- 
ing what follows; lay down as an antecedent 
proposition. 
Foure only be of two times, and eight of three times, 
the rest compounds of the premised two sorts, J 
Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 
I shall premise some preliminary considerations. i 
ss Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), Il. N. 
Let me premise, twelve months have flown away, 


Swiftly or sadly, since the Hay HO orks, VII. 202 


2+. To send before the time. 
O let the vile world ends f 
And the premised flames of mam day 
Knit earth and Hearen ona her n. VL, © 241 
«nes preface all 
II. intrans. To state premises) es 
argument or other discourse with p sift 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
See premise. + premetro, BIC 
= OF. prem 


It. premettere, Sè n advance, 


mettre = Ta 
i forward, sen” 3 sce mis 
i e, send forward, rd: see 

en pre, before, + gaua oe ‘Hence (( 
sion. Of, admit, commit, demit, Cte eis, to 


E. premise, 7 
premi! a general 
Jamieson) 


L. præmittere) ult. 
ete.] To premse. E 
ln in this and the next verse 


doctrine thereunto. „son, On John, p. 2 B pe 
Hutche arly mod. val 10. 


ro/mi-um); lan pg. It. es 
mye (g: V+); SAE 

Say premium; E 
from booty, booty, 84 O 
usual sense), pro, Ei nol prip 
lar, reward, reco et 


reward ie «ail 
|] 1. A reware, cornet, Specife 
eted laraction or line of p) A bonusi inde 
(a) Aprize to ee by coml vt 
sum paid as y 
ae (c) A fee paid 
trade or ‘profession, 


9, That which 38 

interest. int 
jl to bring 

Men never fam or interes} qaisom 


the 
TE they run. 


o 
the 10% 
s i pndas 


i for 
given , 
pon Site 
pelr meg tnem is P! SA a, 
d Fre 


eholdet 


"ar < Bii 


premium 


nt paid or agreed to be 


nee, t e amO gally to insure as the 

$ muta gepen act of insurance. See 
norton for acon king and currency, the 
3—4 In jue of one metallic 

by Y i of the same 

B a metallic curren- 


er CUIT 
ul the sam 
discount, OF 


f he value of one currency 
: ne va 2 

) Pe en compared, with another. 

eprećiat aMi war in the United States, when 

thi in gold, 

during Currency W’ ap n Eoi 
> at a premium 

ria s said to, mnt aes correctly be said that 


f 20 per cent. as compared with 


ntage of dif- 


sang, cte. the perce 

Bi y stoctebrokin o Benak price of shares, 
í. Bes execeds their face-value or 
ally paid for them: thus, when 
; l at $100 per share sells 
is said to be al a premium 
4 above par; ata high- 
dt per cont: ALA Brest or horma alte ; hence, 
and valuable. — Premium note, 


so than the Org 
ai to obtain s rora nt of the whole or a part of 


ainealt in place of payme 
emium. a x HR 

ranco preni [NL. (Linnæus, 1767), 
o the short stem or low 


yà J] A genus 


sal and nearly 
seca drupe. 
fr warm regions of the 
ror toothed leave: 
Yaish foror in La 

d pyram ; 
ean As there called yaro, alfords 
fe aud its bark enters into the drug Longa. 
editree and tonga. 


premolar. (pre-m 


about 4 
Old World. ‘They 
and rather 1 


See head- 


dlr), æ. and x. [Also præ- 
mar; < L. pre, before, + molaris, molar: see 
qlal,] I. a. Anterior in position, and prior 
intime, toa molar, as & tooth; situated in ad- 
vance of molars; deciduous, as a molar; per- 
tuining in any way to premolars: as, a premolar 
tooth; premolar dentition; the premolar part of 
smaxillary bone. 

I, n. Amilk-molar; a molar of the decidu- 
dentition; a tooth which in the permanent 
tatition replaces a milk-molar. Such teeth oc- 
fresarule in mammals which have a diphyodont denti- 
ta All the molars or grinders of the first set are techni- 
ally premolars, and all those which succeed and replace 
tea ln the second set are also premolars, whatever their 
form, ornumber, They are usual maller than true 


? y ually 
ni and also less complicated in structure; but such 
itinetions do not hold in every case. Premolars are de- 


‘oped inan anterior partof the 
oa! ual Fae molars, are 

* The first, foremos nÀ 5 
en Rei , foremost, or most 


cil 


bone, and, when 
situated in front of 
£ x anterior premolar 
slg thie eae and is then known as the canine. Ex- 
Gent knert l, the typical though not the most fre- 
tacheldo: the of premolars is three above and below on 
th men ae rarely more than three, oftenest two, 
to premolars p Imes one or none, as in rodents. The 
kalal fortis man are commonly called bicuspids. In 

te the symbol of premolar is pmorp. The 

99 
{man is pm, ———~ 


Fetolap formula o 
X i k 
monarchica] (prē-mõ-när’ki- 


TRT 3 al), a. [< pre- 
thing tee Prior to monarchy; before 
od Monarchical form of government. 
SUE as its ea Jsrael is represented as a hieroeracy, and 
z Encyc. Brit., XILI. 403. 
(prë -mon’ish), v. [Formerly also 
>< h, præmonitus, pp. of præmonere 
, Orward, < præ, before, + mo- 
Se, warn: see monish. Cf. 
$ ae: To forewarn; caution 
wee uy previously. 
TOO) A 
U, as SE Poo r friends. This inconstant char- 
me lem penrase premonisheth: “ Love 


el 
Feu 


» and love 


ae Kev. T. Adams, Works, II. 418. 
Cdrawbridg, whi inventi 

t Not pramontehen ch has an invention 

intran Evelyn, Diary, May 2, 1644. 

s. i 3 i 

Irian, To give warning or advice be- 


trt Pode, 


We tery by 
if 


Ip dott 
Cha; 1 very seasonably premonish. 
Pan and Shirley, Aduanal E, v. 
aus: were it otherwise, 
You premonish, youth 

2 Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 2. 
ve-mon’ish-ment), 2. [< pre- 
© act of premonishing; 
dmonition; previous in- 


ni 
iskiments, I will come to the compar- 
r H. Wotton, Reliquiæ, i 40. 


4 Premonstrant (pré-imon’strant), n. 
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premonition (pré-m§-nish’on), n 
monition, premonicion = It. pre 
p BOHOL); a forewarning, < L. premonere. 
pa ewarn: see premonish.| The act of premon 
g va "ni tes 
oe or forewan ning; hence, a previous warn- 
1g or notification of subsequent events; pre 
vious information. ý Oe 
Such as hauc not premoniti 
of the causes alledged, wails 


disgrace euery Romane ii 
somance or short historicall di 
they be not written in long meeters ore A Ee ag 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesi 3 
God hath sent all his servant held cad Ree 
i ita 8 servants, the prophets, a 
all that is necessary for premonition.. Deine EAE 
promomsiye (pré-mon‘i-tiv), a. [< L. preemoni- 
us, pp.of premonere, forewarn (see premonigh) 
-iwe.] Premonitory. Imp. Dict. : 
promoniton (pré-mon‘i-tor), n. [< LL. premoni- 
or, a forewarner,< L. preemonere, forewarn: see 
premonish.] One who forewarns; a premoni- 
tory messenger or token. 
Some such like uncouth i i 
n premonitors .. . S 
purposely to awaken our security. ý Sor eag 
f Bp. Hall, Soliloquies, Ixxix. 
premonitorily (prē-monʻi-tğ-ri-li), adv. By way 
of premonition. š 
premonitory (pré-mon‘i-t6-ri), a. [= F. pré- 
monitoire, < LL. premonitorius, that gives previ- 
ous warning (see premonitor), < L. præmonere, 
forewarn : see premonish.] Giving premonition ; 
serving to warn or notify beforehand. 
In premonitory judgements God will take good words 
and sincere intents ; but in peremptory, nothing but reall 
performances. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 46. 


7. All the signs and silences 
Premonitory of earthquake. 


Browning, Ring and Book, I. 192. 


x [An ac- 
com. form (as if < L. premonstran(t-)s, ppr. of 
præmonstrare, show beforehand, guide: see pre- 
monstrate) of F. Prémontrés, pl. (cf. Sp. Pre- 
monstratense, Premostratense = Pg. Premonstra- 
tense = It. Premostratese (?), < ML. Preemonstra- 
tensis, a Premonstrant),< Prémontré, near Laon, 
in France, where the order was founded (see 
def.). The name Prémontré is variously ex- 
plained as orig. pré montré, < L. pratum mon- 
stratum, a meadow pointed out (sc. to the 
founder in a dream); or près montré, pointed 
out close at hand (près, near, close at hand); 
or < L. præmonstratus, pointed out beforehand: 
see premonstrate.] A member of a Roman 
Catholic religious order comprising monks and 
nuns, founded by St. Norbert at Prémontré 
near Laon, in France, 1119. The order was once 
very flourishing, but now numbers only a few houses, 
principally in the Austrian empire, The Premonstrants 
were also called Norbertines, and in England White Canons 
(from their garb). Also Premonstratensian. 3 

premonstratet (prē-mon’strāt), v. t. [< L. præ- 
monstratus, pp. of premonstrare (> It. premo- 
sare), show beforehand, guide: see Premon- 
strant.| To foreshow; represent beforehand. 

This (text. Luke xii. 20] is the covetous man’s scripture; 
and both (like an unflattering glass) presents his present 
condition, what he is, and (likea fatal book) premonstrates 
hia tar etato eE aan Pea dene Works, IT. 123. 

Premonstratensian _(pré-mon-stra-ten’si-an), 
a. and n. [Also Premonstratensian ; < ML. 
Premonstratensis, a Premonstrant: see Premon- 
strant.] I, a. Of or relating to the Premon- 
strants: as, the Premonstratensian order. 

ithe Bia iat is PA oie Ges of Eng., V. 
II. n. Same as Premonstrant. 


i onks, Carmelites, Benedictines, Pre- 
ET cmon The American, VIII. 249. 


tiont (pré-mon-stra‘shon),. n [= 
ei < LL. premonsiratio(n-), a 


i 8 emonstrate.| The 
showing beforehand: see pr trate.) TI 
at of premonstrating or foreshowing; indica- 
tion or revelation of future events. 


gee eee 
onstration was made for the beginning, tt 
ape a smonatration is to be looked for in the ne 
‘Shelford, Learned Discourses, p- 


é ‘stra- ¢ L. 
tort (pré-mon’stra-tor). n- [ 
premora ai one who points out beforehand, 


i x One who or that 
guide: see premonst? ate.] One 
idn premonstrates, Or shows beforehand. 


Imp. Dict. 


. [< OF. pre- 


sremonizione, AL. 


ereof, and consideration 
raduenture reproue and 


[< L. preemorsus, pp. 


PERRE 
premorse (pre-1mors ) EN or at the end, < 


of præmordere, Pyp dere, bite: see mordant.) 1. 


premotion (pr¢-mö’shon), n. [<4 F. prémotion = 


prenatal 


previous to the life and writings of Mases: as, 
Premosaic history. 


Sp. premocion = Pg. premação, < ML. “preæemo- 
tiol(n-), < L, pramorere, pp. præmotus, move bè- 
forehand see premore.) Previous motion or 
excitement to action, 

It followeth . . . that no words or writings are of cer- 
tain truth upon any account of God's inspiration or prema 
tion, because God not only can, but doth, cause all the un- 
truths that are spoken or written in the world: therefore 
no faith in God's revelation hath any sure foundation, . . . 
and so all religion is dashed ont at a stroke. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i 19. 

Many Jesuit writers of note differ from Molina In almost 
all, fave the one essential point of making the human will 

a faculty that, even when all conditions of activity are 
present, is free either to act as it chooses or not to act at 
all.” But this thesis is nothing more than the mere de- 
nial of “ physical premotion.” Mind, XII. 206. 

premove (pré-mév’), v. t; pret. and pp. pre- 
moved, ppr. premoving. [<I ie premovere, Move 
beforehand, stir up, < L. pre, before, + movere, 
move: see more.] To incite or excite; effect by 
premotion. 

It followeth that we have no certainty when God pre- 
moreth an apostle or prophet to speak true, and when to 
speak falsely, Lazter, Divine Lite, i. 19. 

premultiply (pré-mul’ti-pli), v. 4.; pret. and 
pp. premultiplicd, ppr. premiultiplying. [$ pre- 
+ multiply.] To multiply by an operative fac- 
tor written before the factor operated on. 

premunire, ?. and v. See præmunire. 

premunitet (pré-mii-nit’),7. t [< L. præmuni- 
tus, pp. of premunire, præmænire (> lt. premu- 
nire = F. prémunir), fortify or defend in front, 
< pre, before, + munire, menire, defend with a 
wall, fortify: see munition.) To fortify before- 
hand; guard or make secure in advance. 

For the better removing of the exception, which might 
minister any scruple, &c., I thought good to premunite 
the succeeding treatise with this preface, 

Fotherby, Atheomastix, Pref. (Latham.) 
premunition (pré-mi-nish’on), n. [= F. pré 
munition, < L. præmunitio(n-), a fortifying or 
strengthening beforehand, < premunire, pp. 
premunitus, fortify or defend in front, or in ad- 
vance: see premunite.| The act of fortifying 
or guarding beforehand; a measure taken in 
advance to secure immunity from peril or ob- 
jection. 

No: let me tell thee. prevision is the best prevention, 
and premonition the best premunition. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 53. 

premunitory (pré-nii’ni-to-ri), a. [Also præ- 

munitory: < premunite + -ory.) Belonging or 
relating to a premunire. 

‘The clergy were summoned by the premunitory clause. 

Hody, Hist. of Convocation, p. 4 Latham.) 
premyet, x. [< L. premium, reward, recom- 
pense: see premium. A gift. 
The cytie of London through his mere grannt and premye 
Was first privyleged to have both mayer and shryve, 
Where before hys tyme it had but baylyves gale y 
Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 85. (Haliwell) 
Prenanthes (pré-nan’théz), n. (NL. (Vail- 
lant, 1737), so called in allusion to the nodding 
flower-heads; < Gr. zpyvic, with the face down- 
ward, + dro, flower.] A genus of composite 
plants of the tribe Cichoriacece and subtribe 
Lactucez. It is characterized by nearly cylindrical or 
slightly compressed three- to five-angled achenes without 
beaks or ribs, and loosely panicled, nodding heads of ligu- 
late flowers, with a peculiar cylindrical and slender involu- 
cre, having a few short bracts at its base, and mainly com- 
posed of from five to fourteen long and equal soft bracts 
in a single row, unchanged after blossoming. ‘There are 
20 species, natives of southern Europe, the Canary Islands, 
the East Indies, Japan, and North America. mae are 
smooth and erect herbs, often tall and wand. like, or climb- 
ing (in a Himalayan species), with commonly whitish or 
yellowish flowers and copious pappus—a few American 
species being exceptional in their rough hairy inflores- 
cence, or erect flowers, The leaves are alternate, and 
often of very peculiar shapes— arrow- or halberd-shaped, 
lyrate, ori ly lobed, sometimes with great variation 
onthesame plant. Three closely connected American spe- 
cies, P. alba, P. serpentaria, and P. altissima, are v. r 
called white lettuce, lion’s-foot, rattleznake-root, and f- 
the-earth—one, P. serpentaria, being locally reputed a 
cure for rattlesnake-bites, See cancer-weed, and cut under 


e-root. 
renasal (pré-na‘zal),a. [< L. pre, be 
TER, nose: see nasal.) E with 
ence to the nose, nostrils, or nasal 
as. the prenasal spine of the maxillary 
prenasal or rostral cartilage. ies 
prenatal (pré-na‘tal), a. [< pre- + 


pre, before bot. and entom., havin the EE Me ee ; of or pertaining toe 
Bitten ve Tarly truncate, as if bitten or bro en: Saas 2n 

apex ree se leaf or root; premorseelytra; etC  tionof assumed q prenatal Ma 

EA rē-mõ-zã’ik), @. [< pre- + Mosaic.] and oine alee 
PORA em Phe time of Moses; relating to times irinel 
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Digitized 


prenatally 


ed prenatally (pré-ri’tul+), adv, Before birth. 


(pré-no-min’i- 


prenominical, prenominical 
-ic-al.] Same 


kal), a. [< preenomen (-nomin-) + 
as prenominal. r 
prenostict, n. An obsolete form of prognostic. 

Gower. 

prenotet (pré-not’), v. t. [< L. prænotare, mark 

‘or note before or beforehand, < præ, before, 

+ notare, mark, designate: see notel, v.] To 

note beforehand; designate or mention previ- 

ously. 

And this blind ignorance of that age, thus aboue pre- 
noted, was the cause whie these kings builded so manie 
monasteries vpon zealous papers on: 

E ‘oxe, Martyrs, p. 120, an. 764, 
 prenotion (prę-nō'shon), n. [= F. prénotion 
= Sp. prenocion = Pg. prenoção =It. prenozione, 
< Li prenotio(n-), a previous notion, < prænos- 
cere, pp. prænotus, learn or know beforehand, 
< præ, before, + noscere, come to know: see 
nmel] Preconception; anticipation; a gen- 
lization from slight experience. 

e had some prenotion or anticipation of them. 
* ; Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 314. 
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ehood (pren‘tis-hud), n. [Formerly also 


To provide s 
yrentishood ; < prentice + Tee 


: > ten 
may suck poison out 


rentic 
Prrentischood ; «ME. 


der ’ `, prendre, à tak- och es 
prender (pren‘dér), m. [< OF. ee 1. pren- -hood.] A rirenti¢eship. : Dine 
ing (inf. used as noun), EOD: Aah h 2 vj] © ‘This jolly prentys with his maister bood, l Asif, by WAY Of preoce a 
dere, prehendere, take, seize: see prekend, V. Til he were ny out of his prentishood. here you see your comment 
Tn law, the power or right of taking à thing be- Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1.36, 3. The state oi ission, th u 
1 i { . ory’ rentisehood to any Rod. grossi ee à, iwa 
Pre, H mo An obsolete form of preen?. emane Paycho, 1143. © an absorptio 'reOceupieq, Sun | 
€ mer ‘ ) ; r is-ov-li Ie n of mi OY e | 
nl. seo inal (pré-nom’i-ul), a. prentice-of-lawt (pron Be eye n. A barris- J. sina tavon blet i 
prenominal, prænomina! te Of or pertain ter. See apprentice, 3. EUT preoccupied (prë-ok'g. oo o ines of pattention | 
< prænomen (nonin) + al] fame of an prenticeship (pren’tis-ship), n. [Formerly also 1. Occupied preyon PO; p.a, peo lag j 
ng to the prenomen; gener, aan prentiship; < prentice + -ship.] Apprentice- in thought; med; ously; engross Koreo a | 
animal whieh precedes its specific name. LAA i i editative ; abstr, sed; hence) 

They deceived in the name of horse-radish, Dorani While he [Moses] pat his sacred Prentiship find in his picture, preoccupi d ty cted, ros, | 
Dull-rash, and many more; conceiving there n zono er (In Wilderness) of th Hebrews Shepheardship. produce, with their hat our moders? of face + 
‘nominal consideration, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii 4 Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. E a modifications re-Raphae i me 

prenominatet (pré-nom’i-nat), v. t. [< L. præ- prentist, ». An obsolete spelling of prentice. 2. In zoöl. and bot Re y Trans, Sketch i 
Prominalus, pp. of prænominare, give u preno- prentisaget (pren’ti-sij), n. [< prentis, pren- a genus, species, eig already us E Ne, D, ey, 
men to, also name in advance, ¢ ee before, tice, + -age.) Apprenticeage; apprenticeship. of priority, rejected’ and therefore yo name fop | 
+ nominare, name: see nominate, BORD AIG He was a gentleman to whom Amphialus that day had Cies, ete., to which į or any other >» the lang 
beforehand; foretell. given armour and horse to yale valour, having never Inattentive? Abria ru Deen genug 
a life so pleasantly before been in any combat worthy remembrance. “Ah,” preoce rected ete. See absent: 
Be ee rein ties conjecture said Phalantus, in a rage, nDe the exercise of Pepet pee eee ts D 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? Bag SARE te 1 eaa UE an = Sp. preon ar eang 
Shak, Tand C., iv. eao. prenunciationt (pré-nun-si-a’shon), n. [< LL. aoe Le ee Pg. m 
prenominatet (pré-nom/i-nit), a. [K L. præ- ` prenuntiatio(n-), a prediction, < L. preenun- forehand Cpe coupar 
“nominatus, pp.: see the verb.) Forenamed; fiare, pp. prenuntiatus, announce beforehand, possession a oy efore, 
foretold; aforesaid. foretell, < pre, before, + nuntiare, announce, Fore others: take PA 
` Pe. 7 | . 7S ‘ISS aS S; tē SSES, 
Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes < nuntius, one who brings news, a messenger: for use in adyi m o 
The youth you breathe of guilty, be assured see nuncio.] The act of telling before. Bailey. TNE ee seis of others, 
w i a. , J Po f ailor’s Yr aaia k 
He closes with you in this N et a143. prenuncioust (pré-nun’shus), a. [< L. preenun- nis customers” best clothes YOt to be Dreoecupied i 
MAT ce cL, tes; prænuncius, that foretells or forebodes, < In the same publication ti B. Jonson, New Tnn Ar 
prenominationt (prë-nom-i-nā'shon), n. [< L. præ, before, + nuntius, one who brings news, a prior name, > being dou thor shows that the 
as if *pranominatio(n-), < prænominare, name Messenger: see prenunciation.] Announcing be- sive way to Acroculia, Y preoccupied in insecta eet ) 
in the first place or in advance, etc.: see pre- forehand; presaging. Blount. 2, To fill beforehand AN Science, TI, 395, 
nominate.) The state or privilege of being prenziet, «. A dubious word in the following previously. j cause to be occupied 
named before others. passage, probably an original error. Some con- If field with corn yo fail preo 

Moreover, if we concede that theanimalsofoneelement jectureit to be an error for princelie ( princely) or for priest- Daiuclfor wheat wade hee ceupy, 
might bear the names of those in the other, yet in strict ifs (priestly), Others conjecture Scotch primsie, prim, de- W. grow apace in CORBI Seo grain, ,, 

‘reason the watery productions should have the prenomi- mure; but the existence of this word in Shakspere'’s time J Bee aun prompt. 
nation, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 24. js not established, nor is it explained how Shakspere should 7, Ring and Book, IL 154, 


3. To occupy or eng 


> age the attenti 
forehand; Py tion of be. 


come to use a colloquial Scotch diminutive term in this 


one place. engross in advance of others; pre- 
Claud. The prenzie Angelo! possess; preéngage. 


Isab. O, 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned'st body to invest and cover 
£ In prenzie guards ! Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 94. 
preoblige (pré-6-blij’), v. t.; pret. and pp. prc- 
obliged, ppr. preobliging. [< pre- + oblige.) To 
bind bya previous obligation. 
Nor was he pre-obliged by any kindness or benefit from 
us. Tillotson. (Latham.) 
preobtain (pré-ob-tan’), v. t. and i. [< pre- + 
obtain.) To obtain beforehand. Smart. A 
preoccipital (pré-ok-sip‘i-tal), a. [< pre- + oc- preæœsophageal, a. 
capital} Placed in front of or in the anterior preominatet (pré-om’i 
portion of the occipital lobe of the brain: as, inate.] Tobe an omen o: 
the preoccipital fovea (a slight depression de- portend. 
mareating, in part, the occipital from the tem- ` Because many R 
poral lobe).—Preoccipital fissure or notch, a notch tered Babylon, they 


on the lower external surface of the cerebrum, marking the 
separation of the occipital and sphenotemporal lobes. 


Pre-oceujied with what you athe gee 
Than what you should, made you against the grain \ 
To voice him consul. Shak., Cor., ii. 8 240, j 
preocular (prē-ok'ŭ-lär), a. and n. [< L. pra, 4 
before, + oculus, eye: see ocular.) T. a, Situ. 
ated before the eye: specifically applied in 
herpetology to certain plates of the head.— Pre- 
ocular antenna, antennæ inserted on the genw, close to 
the anterior borders of the eyes, as in many Coleoptera, 
n. A preocular plate: 
See preësophageal. 
-nãt),v. t. {< pre- + om- 
f; betoken; foreshow; 


avens were seene when Alexander en 
wero thought to preominate his death. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, y 


sternal (pré-6-mo-ster’nal), a [Cpe 


preoccupancy (pré-ok’i-pan-si), n. [< pre- + Ls deed a (pre entaining to the preane 
occupancy.) 1. The act of taking possession Steen tne ae a | 
6-mo-ster num), 5 


before another; preoccupation: as, the preoc- 


5 (pre- 
cupancy of wnoceupied land. sternum \p 


[N petore, 


preomo 
omoster 


i . pre, 
preomosternd (nį). L., < L. pre, 


rehensatus, The pre-occupancy of the soil [prairies] by herbaceous r . y.] An anterior 
fay hold of, vegetation, preventing or AAO the ENIA germina- NL, omosternum, q ] ext] f 
tion of the seeds of trees. Science, III. 442, num. Je (pré-5-per’kl), ^- [<precoperes 

2. Theright of taking possession before others : Teo ites Be SAT -g-5-par’ ki- 
a5, to have the preoccupancy of land by right of pre opercular, preoperculat o “In iechllay 
a } -culum h T- 

AN (pré-ok’a-pant), n. [< L. præoc- lair), a. K E with the prope 

cupan(t-)s, per. of preoceupare, seize or oĉ- perte imine Co aerea, „culum. ; 
cupy beforehand: see preoccupate.) One who “' erculum,”. See pre oper [< pre- + opit; 

e Pope's Supremacy. preoccupies; a prior occupant. A (pré-0-pin’y Qn) aned reposses 

), n. pl. Preoccupatet (pré-ok’ii-pat), v. t. [< L. præoc- pr m.j] Opinion previou sly á 


vided into 8 families, 
e ene eanes, 
ni lat that time. 


her- 


SA 


. 224. CU) 


5 ion. certain Comi adie 
orehand: see preoccupy.] To take possession on practice of diet doth ole ont; some for 
of before others; preoceupy; seize in advance.  . 0444 rule of selection or St any, others Om A 
Many worthy offices and places of high regarde in that tinct voracity CG A ery MANY: va, Vulg. BY 
vocation [the law] are now pre-occupated and usurped by preopinion refraining Vp, Browne, tie] o 
ungentle and base stocke. i goes < pre- geminal; 
Ferne, Blazon of Gentrie (ed. 1586), p. 93. reoptic ( pre-op’tik), Oe tic lobes;, p ithe opt 
I haye propounded my opinions naked and unarmed, p rior with respect to Op terior pai! Oe prain 
not seeking to preocu; the liberty of men'sjudgments ‘ONIO; fically noting in mo option) 
> by confutations. acon, Advancement of Learning, ii. Speci an A Yrpora quadrigo [4 pre 
~ preoccupation (pré-ok-i-pa’shon), n. [= F. lobe on (prē-op'shon) 1 ; „not Wht 
préoccupation = Sp. preocupacion = Pg. preoc- PLCOP Sont of first CRON T pe preoption a) | 
cupação = Tt. preoccupazione, < L. preoccupa- E general, ha ue U pO 
tio(n-), a seizing beforehand, an anticipation, tf pooty he pleased, s, pist Bible, petor: sont 
< præoccupare, pp. præoccupatus, seize or oc- Soe a KE Pirated mio 
y beforehand: see preoceupate.]_1.Theact ora) (prē-5'xal) & oral] Sat poting gals 
reoccupying, or seizing beforehand; pos- P (or-) tho mouth: mouth sper te em fife 
gained in advance. of or before the ee of the arches, artis 
than three hundred men made a sudden break Qne of the viscé’ 1averal pose certain a rth a 
harrow gateway, struggled, fought, and crowded tinction from the fe mouth OF tg, iM Nive Mi of 
gh it, and then burst into the kameras, in order to gijja in fron of reoral Beg Scal pije 0 
by preoccupation, placeson thesleeping-platforms. Grytrichidæ.— pothe ing 
ae ‘The Century, XXXVII. 40. articulates anterior i 
The act of anticipating; anticipation. posed to 


preoral 4695 
ack, thus forming the top of the 2, Fo j aa: ant 
o be f0 Be Vane ts. From th sments fhe Oe on composition: manufacture: as, 
osod ie beyem ocelli atey f h eparation of gunpowder; the preparation 
coed the Yed prearal org of glycerin.—3 


. A measure or means taken 


beforehand to secure a certain result; a pre- 
cumstance, 


paratory proceeding or ¢ 


1 segments; some writers be- 
be traced in insects, dis- 
ophthalmic, second, 


reorit 
„as four can 
many a the antennary, 


enero 


em ? cpements, the last-named the Defence: 5 
g ist ocellary, Siy, of all. Should be Mainta Mi eena a a i 
neil), adv. In advance of the As were a war in expectation, a 
-ō'ral-1); sa A Shkak., Hen. V., ii. 4, 18. 
err n the midst of these warlik ii ri 
atat se thirteen AEE ce alir arlike preparations, however, 
E ey pairs of primitiv they rer olveuthe chilling news that the colony of Massa. 
en the three anterior pairs h setts refused to back them in this righteous war. 
SO form the brain. o as Treing, Knickerbocker, p. 304. 
al arneritary Bi ory S4. And oR on i alife i 
i Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 184 ae amionlte ee alife of hard work, of trial, 


, 48 to have a happy childhood and youth te 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, Tots p. 2 ; 

4. The state of being 

preparedness. 


[= F. préordon- 
Pg. preordenar = It. pre- 


look back to. 

dalp i, g 

SPJ eg) præordinare, order beforehand, < 
de ~. 


prepared or in readiness; 


res + ordinare, order: SCC ordain.) t 
ri, velo meree beforehand; predetermine. SoS having Ape your fect shed with the 
gordai O May be this misery Gospel of peace, Eph. vi. 15. 


I wonder at the glory of this kingdom 
Aud the most bounteous preparation, : 
Still as I pass, they court me with. ” 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iii, 4. 


x, my inde for thy . 
Was 2a es Whistle (E. É. T. S.), p. 101. 
gaviour for man before he had 


ined a 
preor Aine d then sure- 


y G an marred himself, . . -~ n : : 2 
' ams ea othing should separato ne drom DIRET 5t. That which is equipped or fitted out. 
en that Saviour Rev. T. Ac ema En ss eA The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes. 
+i a pré-br’dér), v. t. [< pre- order.] Shak., Othello, i. 3. 14. 
preot er or arrange beforehand; prearrange; 6t. That which results from mental or moral 
fo Slain: ERE. training; qualification; accomplishment. 
j A ere e, MON a : TI Pare 
i o free acts of an [ait a passion atarmided The preparations of the heart in man, and the answer 
ally aswortliless asthe prea Sir W. Hamilton. of the tongue, is from the Lord. Prov. xvi. 1. 
: ‘il Oe S a You are a gentleman of excellent breeding, . . . gener- 
ordinance (pre-01 di-nans), x [< i y ally allowed for your many war-like, court-like, an jenna 
Pe inanee Cf. Ja preordinale:] An ordinance — preparations. Shak., M. W. of W., 237. 
or rule previously osraplish a ET oA 7. That which is prepared, manufactured, or 


ase couchings and thes 

The con e he blood of ord 

And turn pre-ordinance and tirai dec: 

Into the law of children. Shak., J. 

reordinatet (prē-ôr'di-nāt), ©. [< LL. præor- 

linatus, pp» OF preordinare, order beforehand: 

see ordinate, Foreordained ; predetermined: 
sed with the force of a participle. 

Am J of that vertue that I may resiste < 
pienia preordinati pat, a ernour, ii. 12. 
peordination (prē-ôr-di-nã'shon), n. [= F. 

néordination = Sp. preordinacion = Pg. preor- 
EN =It. preordinazione; as pre- + ordina- 
‘tim. The act of preordaining; predetermina- 
tion; foreordination. 

The world did from everlasting hang in his [God's] fore- 
knowledge and preordination. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, TII. 165. 


compounded: as, a chemical preparation; a 
preparation of oil and wax. 


I wish the chymists had been more sparing who magnify 
their preparations, Sir T. Browne. 


Free nations, for the sake of doing mischief to others, 

. . . have consented that a certain preparation of grain 
shall be interdicted in their families. 

Landor, Kosciusko and Poniatowski. 


8. In anat., an animal body or any part of it 
prepared for anatomical purposes, or preserved 
to display parts already dissected. Preparations 
are roughly divided into dry and wet. A wet preparation 
is immersed in a preservative fluid, usually alcohol, often 
glycerin, sometimes chlorid of zinc. Dry preparations are 
of more varied character: a skeleton is a familiar exam- 
ple. Microscopic preparations are usually thin slices or 
sections permanently mounted on slides. All preparations 
are specimens, but a specimen may be a natural object 
upon which no work has been done, while preparation 
implies some special steps taken for display or preserva- 


ayne celestiall 


prep (prep), x. [Short for preparatory.) A tion, or both. Models in wax and papier-maché are often 
student who is taking a preparatory course of called preparations 


9. In counterpoint and strict musical compo- 
sition generally: (a) that treatment of the 
voice-parts whereby a dissonance in any chord 
is introduced as a consonance in the preced- 
ing chord, and simply held over into the dis- 
sonant chord by its own voice-part, while the 
others move; (b) a consonant tone in any 
voice-part which is thus about to become a 
dissonance. In early counterpoint no dissonances 
were permitted; later, they were admitted as suspen- 
sions (see suspension)— that is, consonances held over into 
chords with which they are at first dissonant ; next, they 
were allowed whenever thus prepared or foreshadow ed, 
whether resolved as suspensions or not. In free writing, 
dissonances are often abruptly introduced without pre- 
vious sounding. Preparation is opposed to paan 
which is the actual sounding of the dissonance as Ry 
and to resolution, which is renoj final merging of the dis- 
sonance into a consonant chord. > 

10. The day before the sabbath or any other 
Jewish feast-day. Also called day of the prepa- 
ration (Mat. xxvii. 62). Compare parascere. 

j į i è the 

D E ales the preparation, that is, the day paor a Si a: 
Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr. (Latham.) i passover, and about 


study; especially, one who is preparing for col- 
lege. [College slang, U. S.] 2 
po An abbreviation of preposition. 
epaleozoic, a. See Prepaleozoic. 
Mepalatal (pré-pal’a-tal), a. [< L. præ, before, 
patum, palate, + -al.} In anat., placed in 
marine palate: as, the prepalatal aperture. 
So ine (pré-pal’a-tin), a. Same as pre- 


fvaleozoic, Prepaleozoic (pré-pi/lé--20’- 


LU pre- + Paleozoic. revious to the 
“eozol¢ period. ] Previous to the 


ptable (prep’a-ra-bl), a. 
Prepare g pare + -able.] 


[= F. prépara- 
Capable of being 


Itthe 
ete be any such medicine preparable by art. 
Wepar y Boyle, Free Inquiry, § 7. 
ee ei (pré-piir’ans), n. [< prepare + 
l ae Teparation. ` 
Breat a 
anes for Warres 1 Saultes among the people, and prepar- 


Feparatep is 


it was the preparation of the k 
Pre Pp. of as ME. preparat, < L. prepara- AAS naa John xix. 14. 
Dare, parare, prepare: see prepare.) 44, Eccles., devotions or prayers used by the 
Sal tartre, alkal celebrant or oficiant, aea ghonsiers 
Take pp acer, Prol, aly, and sal preparat o ete., before.the eucharistic or ot z o One 
singe that p : Ja 10n's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 257. reparative (pré-par attiv). a. and n. [ f, 
Ut Preparate - and braie it with the .10. part of P. p i 


*nr if pyeperatif, < OF. (and F.) prepa- 
repays batt. A is S ML. SEEN 
rativus, serving to prone L. pr aparato; re 
pare: see prepare.) F a. Serene Oe) g 
to prepare or make ready; preparatory. a 

The work of reformation cannot be mha Loa ar 
nor even begun before the preparan S ps 


e to Medicyns of men. 
Of Quintessence (ed. Furnivall), p. 11. 


k nith, National Concord. 
taken. 3 
Wohler’s synthetical method for preparatice purposes 


usually assumes the following OTA eye, Brit., XXIV. 11. 


meeting, in the Society of Friends: (a) a 


9 tive disci held before 
ee paration, for thy assailant is quick, Prepare meeting, oF meeting, for is Ra AEA ; (%) the 
} do Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 245. the monthly R E the meeting. Each monthly 
is aat adequate preparation Orpana usually two or more pre] ive mi 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 206. connected with it- 
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preparatively (pré-par’s-tiv-lij, adv. In apre- 


preparator (pré-par’a-tor). n. 


preparatorily (pré-par’a-to-ri-li), adr. Prepar- 


preparatory (prē 


prepare 


II. ». That which is preparatory; something 


that prepares or paves the way; a preparatory 
measure or act. 


Nyghte riotours that wil no w: 3 
Wrythe-outen licens or en ithe ea 
Tyl sodyn perel bryng hem yn the snare, 
eperatif that they shal nener the, 
ydgate, Order of Fools, in Boske of Precedence 
(CE. E. T. 3., extra ser.), i 83. 
We... yet, after all these spirituall preparatives awil 
purgations, have our earthly apprehensiona so clamin'd 
and furr'd with the old levin. 
Milton, On Det. of Humbi, Remonst, 
; By all means they {the Jews} were resolv'd to endure a 
siege, and, as a preparative for that, they burnt up almost 
all the stores of provision which were among them. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. viii, 
Their conversation is a kind of preparatice for sleep, 
Steele, Tatler, No. 132, 


A 


parative manner; by way of preparation. 
„It is preparaticely necessary to many useful things in 
this life, as to make a man a good physician. 

Sir M. Hale, 
{= F. prépara- 
teur=It. preparatore, LL. preparator, one who 
makes ready, < L. preparare, pp. præparatus, 
prepare: see prepare.) One who pona or 
makes ready: a preparer: specifically, one who 
prepares anatomical subjects or specimens of 
natural history for study or exhibition: a pro- 
sector; a taxidermist. 

The progress of the work upon the cast of the fin-hack 
whale has been alluded to in connection with the work of 
the preparatora, Smitheorian Report, 1551, p. 108. 

While, however, the nse of the photograph for outlines 
diminishes the labor of the artist about one-half, it fn- 
creases that of the preparator, Science, TIL 443, 


atively. 

When we get the chromosphere agitated preparatorily 
to one of these tremendous outbursts — one of these metal- 
lic prominences, as they are called — the lines which we see 
are different from those in the table which I have given. 

Nature, XXXIII. 540, y 

} par’a-t6-ri),d.andn. [< ML. Í 
*preparatorius (in neut. præparatorium, as a i 
noun, apparatus), < L. preparare, prepare: see 
prepare.) I.a. 1. Preparmg or serving to pre- 
pare the way for something to follow; antece- 
dent; preparative; introductory: as, to adopt 
preparatory measures. 

Rains were but preparatory; the violence of the deluge 
depended upon the disruption of the great ay 


Burnet, 
The Old Testament system was preparatory and pro- 
phetic. C. Hodge, Ou Rom. v, 14, 
We were drinking coffee, preparatory to our leaving 

Metrahenny and beginning our voyage in earnest. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 67. 

After a preparatory hem! .. . the poetess began. 

Z y Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1I. 34. 

The work most needed is not as yet pure criticism, but 
art-teaching as preparatory to it. 

P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xi. 
2. In course of preparation; receiving prepara- 
tive instruction or training: as, a preparatory 
student.— Preparatory Committee, in the Scottish 
Parliament, a committee of members which prepared legis- 
lation for the full body, or perhaps legislated in its place, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Subsequently 
called Lords of the Articles,— Preparatory lecture or 
service, in some churches, a week-day service prepara- 
tory to the communion. =Sym. 1. Introductory, ete. (see 
preliminary), prefatory. : i 

I. n.: pl. preparatories (-riz). A prepara- 
tive. [Rare.] 

All this amazing majesty and formidable preparatories } 
are for the passing of an eternal sentence upon us accord- é 
ing to what we have done in the body. a 

Jer. Taylor, Works, L. iii. 
prepare (pré-pir’), v.; pret. and pp. prepared, 
ppr. preparing. [< OF. preparer, F. préparer 
= Sp. Pg. preparar = It. preparare, ¢ L. præ- 
parare, make ready beforehand, prepare, < præ. 
before, + parare, make ready: see paret.) 
I. trans. 1. To set in order or readiness for a _ 
particular end; make ready; provide; adapt by 
alteration or arrangement. 
With his ed a ERES kome 
pr swo) e 
My unprovided body. > Shak., Lear, ii. 
Do you know who dwells above, sir, 
And what they have prepar'd for men turn’d d 
Fletcher, Humorous 


Who would haue desired a better 


an aduertisement, to haue prepared 
assault? Gated in Capt. John. 


We ascended this first part of 
a tent of Arabs, it bein: 


parad fonise: d 
'ococke, 


2. To bring into ap 
reference to the fu 


prepare 


instruction for any definite action or 
of thought: 
news; to prepare a boy for college. 
ae Go you to Juliet ere fou go to Bik s 

¥ wedding- A 
eein WHO Ree E R and J., ili. 4. 32. 


me Baptizing of Children with us does only prepa? 
cnini, aia comes to be a man, to understane w bet 
Christianity means. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 19. 


ee Still DESH, ; 
3 et the worst his worn heart feared. 
Tt seemed, to eran Morris, Earthly Paradise, TT. 314. 
3. To equip; fit out; provide with necessary 
means, - 
Why, then, the Champions are Pees and stay 
Mor not is majesty’s approach. 
Bouin Pay heey ‘Shak, Rich. IL, i. 3. 5. 
4. To provide or procure for future use; hence, 
fo make; form; compound; manufacture. 
When the spirits are low, and nature sunk, the Muse, 
with sprightly and harmonious notes, gives an unexpect- 
ed turn with a grain of poetry: which I prepare without 
the use of mercury. Steele, Tatler, No. 47. 
red a circular letter to be sent to the different 


cae ‘of the country. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 17. 
Although the Chinese re their Ink from the kernel 


of some anygdalaceous fruit, yet, by the aid of our pres- 
ent chemical natu y a o pronneo a compo- 
fi ¢ est China ink, 
sition in no way inferior to the ie Diet, IV. 486. 
5. In music: (a) To lead up to by causing a 
dissonance to appear first as a consonance: as, 
the discord was carefully prepared. See prep- 
aration, 9. (b) To lead into (a tone or embel- 
lishment) by an appoggiatura or other prefatory 
tone or tones.—Prepared trill, a trill preceded by a 
turn or other embellishment. ier 
TI, intrans. 1. To make everything ready; 
put things in order beforehand. 
Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
hp Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 737. 
2. To make one’s self ready; equip one’s self 
mentally or materially for future action. 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv, 12. 
And now his voice, accordant to the string, 
s our monarch’s victories to sing. 
Goldsmith, Captivity, ii. 69. 
= prepare (pré-pir’), n. [< prepare, v.] Prepa- 
vation. [Obsolete or technical.] 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. 
$ Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 131. 
As nara for steam-colours, all the antimonial com- 
poa hitherto tried have shown themselves inferior to 
tin. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 542. 
preparedly (pré-pir’ed-li), adv. With suitable 
preparation. 
‘The queen . . . desires instruction, 
That she pre ly may frame herself 
To the way she's forced to, 
Shak., A. and C., v. 1. 55. 


aoea anois ‘pré-pix’ed-nes), 7. The state of 
i | ae 
ENTE 


sides actually doing a thing, we know what it i 
in an attitude or ‘Uisposition ae patie to ie ee 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 551, 


ement (pré-piir’ment), n. [= Sp. prepa- 


ramentum, preparation, < L. prepa- 
e ready beforehand * see prepare.) 
on, [Rare.] - 
that dares not fight affords the enemy too 

0 preparement, m, Resolves. 


direction prepeduncle (pré-pé-dung’k1), n. 
as, to prepare a person for bad i 


T retired l himself, 
‘The servant d, found a priest, confesset us > 
came back, and told his lord Sa, now aia prepelvisternal E E a a Kora 


-pi preperception (pré-pér-sep’shon), n. 
preparaniento = Ít. preparamento, < + perception.) A DOENE Benton. 
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[< NL. præ- 
a, pre, before, + pedunculus, pe- 


redunculus, ¢ 2 i 
The superior peduncle 


dunele: see peduncle.) 
of the cerebellum. 
prepeduncular (pré-pé-dung’ki-liir), a. [< pre- 


peduncle (NL. præpedunculus) + -ar3,] Per- 


aren taining to the prepedunele. 


prepedunculate (pré-pé-dung’kt-lit), a. - [< 
prepeduncle (NL. præpedunculus) + -atel.] Per- 
taining to the prepedunele, 


pelvisternum + -al.) Pertaining to the præpel- 


visternum ; 3 
prepelvisternum, n. See prepelvisternum. 
prepenset (pré-pens’), v. [Formerly also pre- 


pence; < ME. prepensen, < OF. prepenser = It. 
prepensare, < ML. *præpensare, think of before- 
ħand,< L. præ, before, + pensare, think, consid- 
er, deliberate: see poise.] Ts trans. 1, To con- 
sider beforehand; think upon in advance. 

All these thinges prepensed, . . . gathered together se- 
riousely, and. . . iustely pondred. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 25. 
And ever in your noble hart prepense 
That all the sorrow in the world is lesse 
Then yertues might and values confidence. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 14. 

Certain penalties may and ought to be prescribed to 
capital crimes, although they may admit variable degrees 
of guilt; as in case of murder upon prepensed malice. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 252. 
2. Toplan or devise beforehand; contrive pre- 
viously. 

The seid Duke of Suffolk, . . - prepensing that your seid 
grete enemeye and adversarie Charles schuld conquerr 
and gete bepowerand myght your seid realme, . . . coun- 
celled . . . your heighnesse to enlarge and deli out of 
prison thesame Duke of Orliaunce. Paston Letters, I. 100. 

I would not have the king to pardon a voluntary mur- 
der, a prepensed murder. 

Latimer, 5th Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1549. 

II. intrans. Toreflect or meditate beforehand. 

To thinke, consydre, and prepence. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 24. 
prepense (pré-pens’), a. [With loss (in pro- 
nunciation) of the orig. accented final vowel 
(as in costive and other instances), < OF. pre- 
pense, < ML. *prepensatus, pp. of “prapensare, 
think of beforehand: see prepense, v.] Consid- 
ered and planned beforehand; premeditated; 
purposed; intentional: generally in the phrase 
malice prepense (formerly also prepensed malice). 
From that period whatever resolution they took was de- 
liberate and prepense. Junius, Letters, xxxix. 
The fashion of their eloquence is more deliberate and 
more prepense. Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare, p. 69. 
Malice prepense. See malice. 
prepensely (pré-pens’‘li), adv. Premeditately ; 
deliberately; purposely; intentionally. 
Shakespeare . . . has set himself as if prepensely und 
on purpose to brutalise the type of Achilles and spiritual- 
ise the type of Ulysses. 
Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare, p. 201. 


j readiness: as, preparedness for prepensive (pré-pen‘siv), a. [< prepense + -ive.] 


Jame as prepense. 

: The carrying the penknife drawn into the room with 
you... seems to imply malice prepensive, as we call it 
in the law. Fielding, Amelia, i. 10. 


[< pre- 


Just as perceptions are modified by pre-perceptions, and 
the action of a stimulus is completed by the reaction of 
the Organism. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. xi. § 28. 


; prepigmental (pré-pig’men-tal), a. [< pre- + 
rèr), n. [< prepare + -cr1.] iomem] Situated within the pigmented 


ayer of the eye, as in some cuttlefishes. 


| be led torequire of the prepa prepituitary (pré-pit’i-i-ta-ri), a. [< pre- + 
ientious performance at there pituitary.] Situated in front Dy ad AANER 
rove's Corr. of Forces, p. viii, fossa. 

ok-sip‘i-tal), a. [< Preplacental (pré-pla-sen’tal), a. [< pre- + 


Lying anteriorly in the 
e applied to a fis- 


bursa, a subcuta- 
pper part of 
Prepaid, 
T pay 

n; 


ority in power or influence. 


re 


placental.) Prior to the formation of a placen- 


ta; previous to the establishment of placental 
connection between the fetus and the parent. 
(CL. pre, be- Amer. Naturalist, XXII. 926. 
ted in front of Prepollence (pré-pol’ens), n. 


[< prepollen( t) 
Prevalence; predominance; superi- 
[Rare.] 
The prepollence of evil in the world. 


-cé,] 


Warton. 


Prepollency (pré-pol’en-si), n. [As prepollence 
(see -cy).] Same as ina! [Rare.] 


Sometimes, in a more refined and highly philosophick 


n l: 
sense, Osiris is the ; e, 
koae a R ioe active force of the universe, 
Cover 


lency of good in its effects. 
itry, Philemon to Hydaspes, iii. 
pol’ent), a [< L. prepol- 
‘zpollere, surpass in power, be 
hed, < præ, before, + pollere, 
: see pollent.) Having superior 
uence; predominant, [Rare.] 


llent (prē 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
i ae 


pre 

If the benefits are re etate 
and moderate min a 
vantages, sae 


prepollex (pré 


S7 


2): CNL. pres 05), 


ex, the thum] pollos, p l 
bone or cartilage pole 1 oe befor 
mals, co Bo 0 ae 


responding 

foot. See Pichal = 
Prof. Ba ; 

and a preh: 


prepondert (prë 
ponderar = Tt. 
rare, be 


E. Dre. 


» Dra 
at, outwer, Ponde. 


Though pillars hy 
O signe wnat channeling hep, 5 
and therefore hey are truly weap oc cMmingly | 
the nore ilandan Perchance in sored ing NETOS 
ences preponder cones ore corp ee ie 

á Sir H. Wot 
preponderance (pré- pon’ae 
prepondérane = dèr- 


ce = Sp. P j i 
P vandeani T i “ren 2™DOnderancg 
igs ten mA 2 “Ponder 
prxponderare, outwei ETEN) 
The state or quality of 


igh: see pre; 
Weighing; superiority 


ton, Rel 


= It, 


3 PPr. o 
SCE Preponderant 
2 breponderating or k 
derance of metal 2 Su e rai 
ne Hy oao PUperiority inf it 
fluence, quantity, or Tun Hew ome 
He did not find , 3 that an a ae 
our own allies were likely MT foreign powers 
ponderaunce in the seale, ue Bas coud pre 
“e, Army Estimates, 


sree, in. 
minance, 


In his speeches we a 
NA ? s © are struck re by 
mental power they display ia by the genera 
E p ticul culty. Whipple, Ess, ane of 
There was a preponderance of w. es Na L185, 
ease in such renon ee NDE 
C. D. Warner, Their Pileri 
3. In gun., the excess of ; a eee 
. ¢ s xces LW. h 
a gun which is to ther Weight of that part of 
pau te i ie 1e rear of the trunnions over 
£ ront ot them. Itis measur 
ee LA l 5 measured by 
expressed in pounds, which must be applied mera 
ue of the base-ring or neck of the cascabel in orden 
pasne the gun ANY wien the axis of the bore horizon 
al, when supported freely on knife-edges y t 
denen Bun y e-edges placed under 
preponderancy (pré-pon‘dér-an-si),n. [Aspre 
ponderance (see -cy).| Same as preponderance. 
A preponderancy of those circumstances which have a 
tendency to move the inclination 
Edwards, On the Will, iii. 7. 


preponderant (pré-pon’dér-ant), a. [= F. pré 
pondérant = Sp. Pg. It. preponderante, ¢ L 
præponderan(t-)s, ppr. of præponderare, out- 
weigh: see preponder, preponderate.| Out- 
weighing; preponderating; superior in weight, 
force, efficiency, or influence; predominant; 
prevalent. 3 

The preponderant scale must determine. Reid. 

The power of the House of Commons in the state Hen 
become so decidedly preponderant that no sovereign « - 


could have imitated the example oe nt Ene, 


t to be the 


vil 


re lerant benefits of law. 3 6h 
sia ea Bushnell, Moral Uses of Dark ee i 
No thoughtful person can Dave fall estat 
s ) derant 100K 0 a ee Ide 
a ACS 2 E. S. Phelps, Berta cits i 
a-pon/dér-ant-li), 40% a 
reponderantly (prẹ-po1 anti), ro pre 
6 P eponderant manner or degree; 50 
ponderate or outweigh. st), vj, Diet 
preponderete Ma Aor p derating: 
Ppp- preponderated, ppr- pi z 1 : 
præponderatus, pp- of pré ) E eigh; Si 
see preponder.] 5 GRU Arey tr ‘nf 
pass in weight, force, effe PONA 


3 „yertue of its Or or 
snconsiderable weight, Dy Yer nderate much S sy 
a r eoni e ballamce, wili PRE Dogmatiiit, 
he con nae Glanville, V anity js cast into 
magnitudes. assion 15 Ci 
ee ing, when 2 pas essing®- Ite 
The triviallest SOEs ubstantial Dg the TON 
scale with it, prep? Govern jeulat 


24. To cause to Jean O 


A = one disposes- Sam ind. 
direction; dispos? i pmo of mint fea him 
: » frame A 
course of action OP sian blood prepo be 
i 


The desire to spare Ch 


for peace. ight Laity 


- mentally wel 


p O1 le j 

3ł}. To ponder 0 o ponderate? Wiis, 

. hey prel my, MO ie, 

How many things got hapten K its pens ; 

one eoni 1. To exceed ier e a balane S 
D "ang. . F L ev 

TI, intrans oop, a8 the my neaviest sist 

to inclize a balance wherein t Be pas at 
That is no jus pables iy sb) 

nol ere nee aula pat wnata i ee re 

J will assert noth! y prepo dS 
ble, an 1. 


b pstra 5 
pote ged to the ep ore, T 


preponderate 


lity, and state 


alty, n rating weight 
Ro, al nderating weight, 
guch 3 dead Drw strange oner 1 seem) 
endless J ilies UP and k cks ie beam. 
at pterpots® Cowper, Truth, 1. 854, 
co! x =a 7 
perior power; yee force, or 
an i + prevail. 
fo pave redominate; prevai : 
2 ney P and hour of the final vote, no one 
Be g the vey day “ortainty, which side would pre- 
n ith any ch at Pittsburg, July, 1833. 
3 8 


herself. 
Ess., Ist ser., p. 178. 


son (pre- 
2 an 0 


fon of circum 
tiottions in a thousand occurrences. 


pondera 
į Watts, Logic, ii. 5, § 3. 


aine Our 


can no more be in 4 e of in- 
in a state of , Or than 
balance can be in a 


choice and preference 
Edwards, On the Will, ii. 7 


f 
can be 
an motion can 
ree ration of the scal 
the Pfeguitibritan: 


a, Theact 0 


eora 


f pondering or mentally weighing 


a 

etorehand pré-pon’dér-us), a. [< prepon- 
penance Cr. ponderous. } Preponderant; 
det iin in quantity or é mount: as, the pre- 
exceeding constituents of a chemical solution. 
ponder ye-pon’til), @ [< L. pre, before, 
ponti S Fridge: see ponlile.] Situated in 
+ pon Me Varolii: as, the prepontile 


e pons 


; th 
int of oeei to p 


recess: Opp 
prain, s ee ate 
raporti (pré-port’), v. t [< L. præportare, 
para before, < pre before, + portare, carry: 
wo port] To presage ; forebode. 
auste gaudes wudium: your inconstant joy pre- 
amo Withals, Dict. (ed. 1034), p. 575. (Nares.) 
é-poz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. prepose 
repose (prẹ-pôz ),v.t.; pre p- pre] 
l proposing. [< OF. preposer, F. prepo 
sie before; as pre- + pose?. Cf. L. præpo- 
yore, pp. prepositus, set before: see preposi- 
im] To place before or in front of some- 
thing else; prefix. 
Itisa word often read preposed before other words. 
Bedell, Arabic Trudgman (1515), p. 90. (Latham.) 
Idid deem it most convenient to prepose mine epistle, 
only to beseech you to account of the poems as toys. 

W. Percy, Sonnets (1594), Pref. (Latham.) 
preposition (prep-d-zish’on), n. [< ME. prepo- 
sicim, < OF. preposition, F. préposition = Sp. 
acon = Pg. preposição = It. preposizione, 

. mæepositio(n-), a placing before, in gram. 
(translating Gr. mpóðecec) a preposition, < præ- 
ey pp. prepositus, set before, place first, < 
he core, + ponere, set, place: see position. 
eae 1 (pré-po-zish’on). The act of pre- 
URAR magne before or in front of some- 

8 eise, are. 
Mr, Hert Party, 
Jy erbert Spencer, in his Essay on the Philosophy of 
eatin the English preposition with the French 
of the adjective, prefers the English usage. 


ostpontile, See cut under 


2 Th gran, 
Clements a 

Y origin 
verbia eh, 


, Something preposed; a prefixed 
prefix; one of a body of elements 

: Words of direction, having an ad- 
biten ase ae) in our family of languages 
Matives ee prefixes to verbs and verbal de- 


Amer, Jour. Philol., VI. 346. P 
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that is set before, < 
set before, prefe 
before; 

These 
others, 


L. præponert, pp. preepositus, p 
refer: see preposition.) I, a. Put 
prefixed: as, a prepositive particle. 
Prepositive conjunctions, once separate: 
soon gave pai y ioia dette amaa 
arne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, I. ix. 
TI. n. A wor 4 
word, 
Grammarians were not as > 
positive prepositives, nokasbamedg 
y Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, I. ix. 
prepositor, præpositor (pré-poz’i-tor), n. {< 
ML. præpositor, < L. præponere, pp. præpositus, 
set or place before: see preposition.| A scholar 
appointed to oversee or superintend other schol- 
ars, or hold them in discipline; a monitor. Also 
prepostor, præpostor. 
While at Winchester, he [Sy y Smi 
i tw i Sydney Smith} had bee 
yen Præpositor of the College, ava notae PrP 
of the Hall. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, i. 
prepositure (pré-poz‘i-tir). n. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
prepositura, < LL. præpositura, the office of an 
overseer, < L. preponere, pp. prepositus, set or 
place before or over: see preposition.) The 
office or place of a provost; a provostship. 
The king gave him the prepositure of Wells, with the 
prebend annexed, Bp. Lowth, Wykeham, § 1. 
The poss ons conveyed are described as messuages 
and tenen s in Carke and Howlker within the preposi- 
ture and manor of Cartmell. 


Quoted in Baines's Hist. Lancashire, TI. 679. 
prepossess (pré-po-zes’),v. t. [< pre- + pos: 
1. To preoccupy, as ground or land; take pre- 
vious possession of. 
Wisedome, which being given alike to all Ages, cannot 
be prepossest by the Ancients. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., Í. 
Permitting others of a later Extraction to prepossess that 
Place in Your Esteem, Congreve, Way of the World, Ded. 
2. To preoccupy the mind or heart of ; imbue 
beforehand with some opinion or estimate; 
bias; prejudice: as, his appearance and man- 
ners strongly prepossessed them in his favor. 
Prepossess is more frequently 


havea class of post- 


se: 
prejudice, and the participial 
always a good sense. 

Master Montague is preparing to go to Paris as a Mes- 
senger of Honour, to prepossess the King and Council there 


with the Truth of Things. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 26. 
They were so prepossest with this matter, and affected 

with ye same, as they commited Mr. Alden to prison. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 318. 

Let not prejudice preposses3 you. 

p 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 31. 
To confess a truth, he has not prepossessed me in his fa- 
vour. Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 
prepossessing (pré-po-zes’ing), p. a. Predis- 
posing the mind to favor; making a favorable 
impression; pleasing; attractive: as, a prepos- 
sessing address. 
A young man of prepossessing appearance and gentle- 
pane deportment. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L 190. 


adv. Ina 


ble impression. 


ré-po-zesh’on), 7. [< pre- + 
b The act of taking possession 
d; preoccupation; prior po ion. 


God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every 
man to give piety the prepossession, before other competi- 
tors should be able to pretend to him; and so to engage 

83. 


vente, iness in bli 
him in holiness first, and then amamond, Fundamentals. 


preposterons, 


d or particle put before another preposterous (pré-pos’te-rus), a. [= Sp. pre- 


used ina good sense than preposterously (pré-pos’te-ru 
adjective prepossessing has “an inverted order or position; 


prepotent 


reposteratet (prē-pos'te-răt), r. 4. [< prepox- 
ler-ous + -ate\.) To invert; pervert; make 


I never saw thinge done by you which prepoeterated or 
perverted the good judgment that all the world esteemeth 
to shine in you, Palace of Pleasure, I1., 5.7.0. (Naver) 


postero = Pg. It. prepostero, < L. praposterus, 
with the hinder part before, reversed, inverted, 
perverted, < præ, before, + posterua. coming 
after: see posterity.) 1t. Having that last 
which ought to be first; reversed in order or 
arrangement; inverted. 

Yehane another manner of disordered speach, when ye 
misplace your words or clauses and set that before which 
should be behind, & è connerso; we call it, in English pro- 
nerbe, the cart before the horse; the Greeks call it Histe- 
ron proteron; we name it the Preposterous, 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 141. 
How backward! How prepost’rous is the motion 
Of our ungain devotion! Quarles, Emblems, i, 13. 

Gold and silver are heavy metals, and sink down in the 
balance; yet, by a preposterova inversion, they lift the 
heart of man upwards. tec. T. Adams, Works, I. 52. 
2. Contrary to nature, reason, or common 
sense; irrational; glaringly absurd; nonsensi- 
cal. 

“Good Gloucester” and “good devil” were alike, 
And both preposterous, Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. & 5. 

Great precisians of mean conditions and very illiterate, 
most part by a preposterous zeal, fasting, meditation, mel- 
ancholy, are brought into those gross errors and incon- 


venientes. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 627. 
Ií a man cannot see a church, it is prepostzroua to take 


his opinion about its altar-piece or painted window, 
Huxley, Man's Place in Nature, p. 119. 
3. Foolish: ridiculous; stupid; absurd. 


Preposterous ass, that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d! 
Shak., T. of the 8., iii. 1% 
Man is the only preposterous creature alive who pursues 
the shadow of pleasure without temptation. 

Goldsmith, Richard Nash, 
=Syn.2and 3. Silly, Foolish, ete, (see absurd), monstrous, 
crazy, mad, wild, ludicrous, See Jootièh. 

1s-li), adv. 14. In 
with the hind 
part foremost; with the bottom upward. 
He gron'd, tumbl’d to the earth, and atay'd 
Amightie while preposterously. Chapman, Nliad, v. 
2. Irrationally; absurdly; stupidly. 
The abbot [was] preposterausly put to death, with two 
innocent vertuous monks with him. 
Letter from Monks of Glastonbury (Bp. Burnet’s Records, 
gL iL 365). 
Wonder and doubt come wrongly into play, 
Preposterously, at cross purposes. 

Browning, An Epistle. 
sterousness (pré-pos’te-rus-nes),7”. The 
state or character of being preposterous; wrong 
order or method; unreasonableness: absurdity. 

Preposterouzness she counted it to wear 
Her purse upon her back. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xviii, 


prepostor (pré-pos’tor), n. Same as prepositor. 


The master mounted into the high desk by the door, and 
one of the praepostors of the week stood by him on the 
steps. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 


prepotence (pré-po’tens), n. [< OF. prepotence, 
F. prépotence = Sp. Pg. prepotencia = It. pre- 
potenza, < LL. præpotentia, superior power, < 
L. præpoten{t-)s, very powerful: see prepo- 
tent.) Same as prepotency. Landor. 
prepotency (pré-po’ten-si), n. [As prepotence 
).) The state or quality of being prepo- 


prepo 


iene t : (see -cy 
Meech r pecially, an indeclinable part of ine prepossessed; predispo- tent; superior power, influence, or efliciency : 
rea Ae peters and goyermine aa state Free, usually of Aerie nā- AGE EEG Me 
j intence ieks Sse (ox > aen GE ture: hence, liking; favorable opinion. If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, . - 
oving its relation a eu bstantiye palue ); 2g i ere the hearers and spectators of what our we might expect the same in other animals, whose parts 
another noe eu. to a verb, or an adjective, They that wer did had mighty and inveterate preges- are also diferenced by dextrality. 
eviateq ee asin, of, from, to, by, ete. Ab- Saviour Se eee ith ‘Sharp, Works, L vi. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 
discourse, P.— 3t. A proposition; exposition; Sa EE hovering faith as this which refuses to ee Scarcely any Tele Aeoes my Sx peuee has HTS 
He made al a) bi any determination, is absolutely necessary ina mind meso se Boe 9 oue TANS ot = from a 
Petiince yi oUSe preposicion and oration concernynge yè Pon Siretul to avoid errors and prepessessions. | qyz tinct individuan over Cromiand Selt Fertilisat B07. 
Pa lorye a he exortyd his lordes to owe ers to Hus ‘Addison, Spectator, No. 117. Darwin, a ion, p. 397. 
Me sig ge ot hisIyfe. Fabyan, Chron., I. cxxxiii. knowledge her Merit, and own your Pre- prepotent (pré-po’tent), a. [< OF. prepotent 
ite didnot Jahn Bushe, in all his prepositions to the When 3 or another, at once, you gratify my LL gy Pg. It. prepotente, CL. repolen Cs RE oie 
P ames, Y attribute to him worldly honours but and cure my Jealousy. Steele, Con: ER of preposse, be very powerful, < pre, before, 
regi made p, Grafton, Rich. I1., an. 2l. So jong has general improvement to contend w + posse, be powerful: see potent.) 1. 
me fore a great man, or preposition, ha- force of habit and the pasion ot cen ae Lue nent in power, influence, force, or effici 
Positiona] rA Pategrace, (Halliwell) e a a i oe evan DATA 
iti -0-zish’on-al), a. [= F. = re p0-Z0S¢ : pre- - 
ve HES Préposition iE Hr piain. prepossessor (pie Pozar Aies; Pe who pos- ee ee ee Gan eae dix tothe 
the nature or function of a S507 a fore another. If the influence of heauen be the most p 
sesses bero. one that possessed this effecte, then it seemeth to me that it 
h They signify only a bare prepo Brady, Glossary- 
iti , à phrase consisting of a noun ey sig fore the nt possessor. ls 
ion, and having adjectival orad- the land befor prese! e as prepostor. 


of wood; h k ith haste. 
a (prep-6-zish’ UAL Gi 
le Used tna, 
We (pr 


i), adv. In 


Preposi tionally. 


+ Prepositivo, < LL. prepositivus, 


nner: as, “concerning” is a 


©Poz'i-tiv),a.andn. [= E. pré 


preposter ( prē-pos‘tèr), he 
See prepositor. 5 i ti 
Intrnsting More themselves 


racy of t! 
of a elects, monitors, OF 


disciples toan aristoc- 
whether under the name 


Dlackwood’s Mag., 1. 75- 
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. Is small and hornless, and the male 
The musk is contai 


3 prepotent R 
a ly. The Musk Deer. - y 
When one parent alone displays some newly-acquired the upper jaw. 

S SN hen on P necitable character, and the offspring do has canine teeth in the ope ive Greener, The Gun, p. 


generally y yi ina præputial bag. 

not i y lie in the other parent having P : ? 
A e E E TR 
i mein, V ants, xili. aC rlands situated » corons sand cer: 
Ps CORE n a ae seer ene pens, secreting the smegma, Also called glands 


tential lodoriferous glands. ‘The corresponding struc- 


imalsare highly developed, and yield com- 


2, Highly endued with potentiality or po R 

noes i re oant as musk and castoreum 

zy ery that lifeis mercial products, as istoreum, 

‘It is by the operation of an insoluble m yste mt d tium (prē-pū'shi-um), 7.; pl 

ý entiated, and mind wn olded from preputium, preputiv prē-pū’shi „n; pl. 

a oped elements in P preputia, preeputia (-ii). [L.præputium: see pre- 
i 


thelr prepotent elements in the immeasurable Pyn dall. 


puce.) ‘The prepuce or foreskin. 
i rē- 6-ten’shal) a. and shi [K In most mammals the penis is inclosed in à sheath of 
prepotential (p i notent. I. a. Samo ait eat the preputium. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 99. 
pre- + potential. f. prer integument, the prep ait 
Frenum preputii. See frenum. 


as prepotent, 
What a contrast between those days, 
a wers of a diplomatist "we 


when the “discre- 
ly recognised, and 


repyloric (pré-pi-lor’ik), a. KL. pre, before, 
pre RY pylorus: see pyloric.) Situated in front 


tionary po! d epotential 
‘our tines of “telegraphic ambassadors” and a Pepe vrs of the pylorus.—Prepyloric ossicle, in the stomach 
“clerkery”! The Academy, Nov. 24, ae P of the ane sh. See the quotation. 2 
= I m A quantity similar toa potential and With this [urocardiac) process is articulated, posteriorly, 
only differing therefrom in belonging toa force a proad prepyloric ossicle, which . . . articulates with the 
X a anterior edgeof the pyloric ossicle, thus forming a kind o 


power of the distance 


ing inversely as a J 
S Š less than the number of 


whose index is not one elastic diagonal brace between the urocardiac proc 
Wl J 5 


the pyloric ossicle. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 


[= F. 


di i the space considered. x y is i 
reeet reprak tis), v.d, [< pre- + prac- Preraphaelism (pré-vat a-el-izm), n. [= 

tise.) To practise beforehand. Pre nae see 7 ae $ pe + Raphael + -ism.] 

à oluntarily they had _Same as Preraphaclitism., —_ 

n S oe hej Sti. Preraphaelite (pré-raf’a-clt), a. and n. [= 

a’print [K pre- + print.] That F. préraphaélite; as pre- + Raphael (It. Raj- 

preprint (pro‘print), n, [$ pre T Teiasue.as Saele), Raphael (see def. of Preraphaelitism), + 

whieh is printed in advance; an early Issue, ‘ite?.] I. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of 


of a paper that is to be ublished in a journal 
oras oue of a series. [Rare.] 


ssue these papers independently in a series of pre- 
gi ngs The ETE June 1, 1889, p. 385. 


Preraphaelitism: as, Preraphaelite theories; the 
Preraphaelite schoo) of painting. 
Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape background is painted 


prints, to the last touch, in the open air, from the thing itself. 
preproperationt (pré-prop-¢-ra’shon), n. [< LL. Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 
asif ei, roperatio(n-), < preproperare, hasten mie aeoea a norement es understood to have 
"Us, ry hasty: see pre- combined two very distinct aims: first, the intellectual 
greatly, L. preeproperus, very meae Og elevation of art by the choice of noble and original sub- 


properous.] Excessive haste; precipitancy; a 
rash measure. 
1 feare the importunity of some impatient, and subtle- 
ty i somo Iareroledt mindes, will put both Parliament 
and Assembly upon some preproperations. 
nine N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 41. 
preproperoust (pré-prop’e-rus), a. [K L. præ- 
T properus, very hasty, <præ, before, + properus, 


jects, and, secondly, its technical advancement by a new 
and minute analysis of nature. 
P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xiii. 

II. n. One who practises or favors Preraph- 
aelitism in art or poetry. 

The principal ground on which the Pre-Raphaelites have 
been attacked is the charge that they wish to bring ck 
toa time of darkness and ignorance, when the principles 
quick, speedy, hasty: see properate.] Over- of drawing, and of art in general, were comparatively un- 
hasty; precipitate. Webster. known. Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 

preprovide (pré-pro-vid’), v. t.; pret. and pp. Preraphaelitish (pré-raf’a-el--tish), a. [Ç Pre- 
_ preprovided, ppr: preproviding. |< pre-+ pro- raphaelite + -ishl,] Inclining toward or influ- 

vide.) To provide beforehand. enced by Preraphaelitism; modeled upon Pre- 

“Before livings were actually void, he provisionally pre- taphaelite principles. London Art Jour., No. 

provided incumbents for them. 5 999, 


x, “i ? YO 
PF Bre Fuller, Ch. Hist., III. ix. 25. Preraphaelitism (pré-raf’a-cl-i-tizm), n. [= 
pe epupic (pré-pabik), a. [<l. pre, before, + F. préraphaélitisme; as Preraphaelite + -ism.] 
£ ; pubis.] In cool. and anat., situated in The style of painting in vogue from the time 
_ front of, or on the fore part of, the pubis; of or of Giotto (died 1336) to that of Raphael (a cele- 
Ee to a prepubis.—Prepubic angle, the brated Italian painter, 1483-1520); specifically, 
bend in the urethra of the pendent penis in front of the a modern revival of this style. The essential char- 


pubis—-Prepubic bone, the preacetabular part of the j i 
ubic boj ep ird, d See acteristic of the revived style is rigid adherence to natural 
bic bone of birds and reptiles. cut under pterodac: form and effect, and consequent rejection of all effort to 


l.— Pre ITOCeSS ~ 
ba: epubic p. , in Aves, the pubis proper, or pre- elevate or heighten the effect artificially, by modifications, 


Beis oes whether i ying, arrang: coloring, base 
 Alarge spatulate bone fin Pras ana with ether in drawing, arrangement, or coloring, based on 


*; ventional rules. The name is also given to the applica- 
each pubis near the symphysis, and seems to be an exagge- ont imi inciples i eti ERE ae 
ration of the aa A aceia end oaee similar principles in poetical composition, shown in 


attention to minute details. 

4 Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 231 po ; 
J ; AAR = id cabal Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of absolute 
pubis nee 2.5 pl. prepubes (-béz), uncompromising truth in all that it does, obtained by 


K L. pre, before, + pubis, pubis.] working everything, down to the most minute detail, from 
ction or preacetabular part of the 


‘01 nature, and from nature only. 5 a P 
bone, being the p ubis proper ibris aad Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 
ell developed in dinosaurs, small or 


If Preraphaelitism is to be judged by its chief exponents, 
ed birds. It is to the bone in birds that 


it will be seen to be primarily a protest, and not in itself 
i a fixed creed. W. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 61. 
1, the same bone being called the 
ped, as in dinosaurs, 


The fatherand mother of modern Pre-Raphaelitism were 
modern literary thought and modern scientific investiga- 

épuce = Sp. Pg. 

preputium, the 


pE 


tion of the facts of nature. 


£ the nymphe encir- preregnantt (pré-reg’nant), n. [< pre- + reg- 
al), a. [< pre- + nant.) One who reigns before another; a pre- 


a punetual ; Excessive- decessor S T TA 
; ae PG Of the same Aes ea E 
pomt o; Sr < Warner, Albion’s England, v. 22. 
1 preremote (pré-re-mot’), a. [<pre- + remote.] 
More remote in previous time or prior order. 
Dr, E. Darwin. (Imp. Dict.) 
Prerenal (pré-ré’nal), a. [< L. pre, before, + 
Za kinoy: see renal.] Situated in advance 
of the kidney. 


rerepti, v. t [<L. prereptus, pp. of preripere, 
snatch away before another, buss beforehand, 
forestall, anticipate, < præ, before, + rapere, 
Snatch: see snatch.) To forestall in seizing. 
‘ayne wept Esau aftir Jacob had prerept him his blyss- 
Joye, Expos. of Daniel v. 
(pré-ré-kwir’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
d, ppr, prerequiring. [< pre- + re- 
require beforehand. 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


z Prerogative 

Bi © Perea; 

table Performanea ts 
Be 


Nike 
Bp. Hap? Moly an "8 
hureh Would fe Devout a Neg bible 


Some thing; 
out he comta 


duty. , to 


“ 5 Mitive c 
rior orders of the 


dispositions clergy dmit Soul, pyr 
positions, they could aay oP among oan to he, My 
¢ Jer. Tamor AVIAS peat Dror, tbe 
prerequisite (prē-rek aylor, Works Peter py paire 
requisite.) T q. Wit), a anq kii 
°eSsaArv ac . -a s 
en) as a cond lously yoo K 
© only that hat) e ; 
ave thy) Mat hath i s 
have the crown. ii x ng w 
Wn A conditi Bazter, me ions eh 
x > . nd 1 i . “nts! 
preliminary nece ‘ty required befo ee te 
This is but ae 3 chang 
quired, . kaea site to the mai 
happiness, edge being but a aan thing he 
How much moras ten. S. Ward gO this ture 
to do it with thee Justly may 1 chall DESE Die 
judicious of Latin writen ails, from that pri 


nd t} fie 

id that the pre-r 

ns requisi 

ense If’ pre-requisite to a o 

: + Spencer, Man vero 

preresolve (pré-ré-zoly’ » Man vs, St, 
reresi a A A 

he ed, Ppr. preresol 

esolve beforehand, 

I will debarre mi 
ecause I detest tt 

ved to a play, 


E We have just fou 
life is in a double g 


v. he 
ving. Ky 


ne cares, mine (S 


a Yes fr 
ieir lewdnesse + pe oma 

wdnesse; no man BON pie renn, | 

3 thus pre. 


Prynne, Hli 
I am confident you are herein sae a ae 
= Sir I. Dering, Speeches, DAS ; yan 
. er a preria erT 5. Cathar) 
rae ike reling (-né). [NL piaren e 
ge ore, an NL. retina, retina.) The ha 
iraan e nnar nucleated cells contin à 
M the ora serrata of the retin; vs 
ary processes, ee 


far as the tips of the cili 
s place to the uveal pigment, Also called 


it giv 
SE lal reline, 
preretinal (pré-ret’i-nal), a. rereti 
Of or pertaining to the ere ea 
prerevolutionary (pré-rey-6 i’ shon-i-ri) 
P yay r ay tiem gts 
[< pre-+ revolution + -ary. Cf. revolutionary] 
Prior to a revolution; specifically, prior to tie 
American revolution. 4 : 
prerima (pré-1i’mii), n. [NL. prerima, <L, 
præ, before, + rima, a cleft, fissure: see rima.) 
An extension of the rima in advance of the 
porta in some animals, as dipnoans. 
The rima (prerima) extends cephalad from the porta {in 
Ceratodus). Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VITI. 140. 
prerimal (pré-1i’/mal), a. [< prerima + -al] 
Of or pertaining to the prerima. 
prerogative (pré-rog’a-tiv), a. and m. [I.a < 
L. prærogativus, that is asked before, < præro 
galus, pp. of prærogare, ask before (another), 
< præ, before, + rogare, ask: see ragalion. |” 
n. = F. prérogative = Sp. Pg. It. prerogalilt 
< L. prærogativa, f. (ML. also preron 
neut.), a previous choice or election, oe 
sign or token, preference, privilege, Pae or 
tive: orig. centuria prerogativd, the, ‘on (ač 
century that was asked first for TOD : 
cording to lot, in the Roman WA A E sce 
fem. of precrogativus, that is as ae vote first; 
above.] I. a. 1t. Called upon : 


haying the right to vote first. repel 
This foredome and choise of me prt a confine , 
the rest followed after, and by iana tr of Livy, p. oll 


i + superior. 
2+. Entitled to precedence ; pee ie 

‘The affirmative hath the prerod aetration: a 
bara engrosseth the pow er ers w E 

istic of, OF 
3. Pertaining to, characte ; 

; j > oT Fi r 
prerogative or privileg ee poal 
p 4 of our p! ‘Pe 
Max rogative pleasures Of Ous fi pis favour 
Tar Sie shall grace, OF PN betta i o 

„a ‘ 
tira . was in i ni 
avistock +N OF pa 

e ritual lord a 
x ‘ato have aul 


i 


nd bar- 


peld by 


The yet of 
Henry VIII. mace i 
Satan This is $a 
prerogative power. 


risdiction. Such a court a 


i at 
Canterbury aaia he the cour 


a courts yived 


psistOnY io sot, 
Gal jori ee yp 


The 5 A 
on the testament Medieval a” 


JI. n. z 
dence in voting: 


prerogative 


t senturie of tl 7 
a ae Sa had the prerogati 
sd T. Octacilius and M. 2 


Holland, tr. © 
ı characteristic right 
ecial property or 


1e younger sort was 
and by 
milius Re- 
vy, p. 513. 


pmet 
at 
s 


e h 


ilege; “ 


priv S 
P, ature; &sSp 


e’s Di 
e and mirobalane trees, with other innu- 


d benefites whiche nature hath 
saen assed Iland, we haue spoken 


virst Books on America, ed, 
{Arber, p. 199). 

and may have, 

ral choice 


and FL, Captain, 
be in & great degree a 
Burke, Rey. in France, 


Beau. 


prerogative it is to 
making. 


ilege inherent in_one’s 
icial right; an exclusive 
in theory subject to no 
e, but practically often 
rogatives; 
cifically $ sative. 

ifts had bin only his peculiar and Preroga- 
y him with his fortune to be a King. | 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, i. 


_ Spec 
oiliee oF 


po 
cig 


v0 


if those £! 
1'd upor 


prerogative to coin money without con- 
aMn Bathe cannot compel the subject to 
it be sterling gold or silver, be- 
yy i 

is limited by law. 
Swift, To the P 
where the prince is clothed with a pre- 
es him to do all the good he hath a 
Bp. Atterbury, sermons, I. vii 


eople of Ireland, iv. 


a constitution 
rojative that enabl 


mind to. 


Rutherford says, prevoge 
will which is discretionary a 
any other will; the term is fi 


progative simply means a power or 
and above and uncontrolled hy 
quently used to express the 
trolled will of the sove power inthe State Tt 
Happlled not only to the king but also to the legisl 
and judicial branches of a government, as, ** the royal pre- 
rugatives,” the “prerogatives of parliament,” the “preroga- 
ties of the court,” etc. ; 4 
Halleck, International Law (new ed.), I. 125. 
4, Precedence; superiority in power, rank, or 
quality. 
Then give me leave to have prerogative. 
Shak., T. of the S., iii. 1. 6. 
Within is a country that may haue the prerogatiue over 
the most pleasant places knowne, for large and pleasant 
mrigable Rivers. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 114. 


5, In New Jersey, a court held by the chancel- 
lor sitting as ordinary in probate and similar 
causes.—Royal prerogative, that special preeminence 
which a sovereign has over all other persons, and out of 
the course of the common law, by right of regal dignity. 
InGreat Britain the royal prerogative includes the right 
anung and receiving ambassadors, of making treaties, 
ei Ceoretically) of making war and concluding peace, 
Meinong Parliament, and of refusing assent to a 
rie h many other political, judicial, ecclesiast ete., 
es The royal prerogative is usually exercised by 
ons) iy aud ouly in a few cases (as the conferring of 
illo. person.=Syn, 2 and 3, Immunity, etc. See 


Werogative 
Prerogutived, 
I) T 


(pré-rog’a-tiv), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
1Ppr. prerogativing. [< prerogative, 
9 endow with a prerogative. 
Yet, ‘tis the plague of great ones; 
wed ave they less than the base. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 274. . 
iv-li), adv. By ex- 
lege. Imp. Dict. 
A Middle English form of 


Prerogat 


Werogatiy, 
clusive or 


Ss kral), a. [< L. præ, before, 
arim ma m: see sacral.) Tereceaine the 
the sacral Spinal column ; situated in front 
tins lambar y Vertebres, as a vertebra; lumbar. 
mar athe owee erupt 
"etage Q Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p- 434. 
* Dresa v.; pret. and pp. presaged, 
(Mtg _LCOR. presagier IR Pg. Te 

7 prev æsagiare,< L presagium, apres- 
rehard re, < L. preesagire, feel or per- 

, < L.p pesage, foreshow (also LL. 

Dre, beter preesagus, foreshowing, presag- 
tons 1. To R » + sagire, feel: see sagacious.] 
*chand, asb oreshow or foretoken; signify 
of. Pyan omen or prognostic; give 
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The o'erflowing Nilus prezageth famine, 
Shak. 


Hippocrates wisel 
ocrates wisely considered 
alterations in the body. aes 


and C., i. 2. 49, 
'd dreams as they presaged 
i : Sir T. Browne, To a Friend, 
A sound in air presag'd approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
fe Parnell, The Hermit. 
es heat-lightnings of her face 
be ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


nt or prophetie im- 


2. To have a presentime 
pression of; forehode. 


My mind presageth happy gain and conquest. 
oS ; Shak., 3 Hen. VL, v. 1. 71. 
Dishonour!” then my soul is cleft with fear ; 
I half presage my misery; say on. ae 
t rd, Love's Sacrifice, jii. 3. 
With heavy hearts presaging nothing good 
Wiliam Morriz, Earthly Paradise, II. 22. 
3. To foretell; predict; calculate beforehand. 


1 see that come to pass 
ning. 


p 


which I presaged in the begin- 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
4 Hear 
What I prezage with understanding clear. 
Dekker and Ford, Sun's Darling, v. 1. 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
È : Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 209. 
4+. To point out. 


Then seek this path that I to thee presage 
Which after all to heaven shall EEA san 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 6L 
=§; 3. Predict, Prophesy, ete. See foretell. 
I. intrans. To have a presentiment of the 
future; have foreknowledge. 
: What power of mind, 
Foreseeing or presaging, . . . could have fear'd 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 
Milton, P. L., i. 627. 
That by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, i. 463. 


ative presage (pres’aj or pré’sij; formerly also pré- 


saj’), n. [< OF. presage, F. présage = Sp. Pg. 
It. presagio, < L. presagium, a presentiment, a 
prognostic, < preesagire, feel or perceive before- 
hand: see presage, v.) 1. Something which 
foreshows, portends, or gives warning of a fu- 
ture event; a prognostic; an omen. 
Meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 


Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 158. 


He had before him the sad presage of his ill success. 
Milton, Fikonoklastes, v. 


storms] give certain Presages of their be- 
ral hours before they come. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. iti. 60. 
2. A foreboding; a presentiment; afeeling that 
something is to happen; a prophetic impres- 
sion. 


They [violent 
ing at hand seve! 


The sad augurs mock their own presage. E 
Shak., Sonnets, cvii. 


DS 
She will call 

That three-days-long presageful gloom of yours 

No presage, but the same mistrustful mood 


That makes you seem less noble than yourself. ; 
= 7 Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


3. Foreknowledge; prescience. 


If there be aught of presate n the mind 
i y wi remarkable in my life. 
This day will be rem: m My fe riser 


a famous man and woman, town 
have I heard of, after seen 4 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


Many af 
And landskip, 
The dwarfs of presage- 


4, Prophetic significance or import. 


This dreadful Conflict is of dire Presage; 
gi E ’s impending Rage. _ 
Begone, and fly from Jove’ pendik, eN 


nding of a presageful note 

before the final calamity. 

moret SER Dowden, Shelley, I. 227. 
2, Prophetic; foreknowing. 

but not so pleasurable. 


z'n such a wave, 
aa in the zinaa ct pee mrang upoo 
Had tror ee Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


itical 
ot that fine sensitiveness to the politic: 

oa aich made Burke presageful of coming as 
merle z ‘Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 353. 


ē-sãj . [K presage, t. 
t (pré-saj‘ment), n [ } 
presagement (iy foreboding; omen; presage. 
I have spent some enquiry whether he had any ominous 


presagement fore his Cie. A nena aos 
2, A foretelling; prediction. 


Tt comes to us li 
of doom, repested 


5, 3 ena 
ya-sa’ jer), n- [< presage. vet -er 
presager (dages or foretell: a prophet. 


rs 


aire > Ee 


presagiet, 1. 
presage, n) Same as presage. 
Thin 
If that thon cl 


presagioust, «. 


OUR, 


sanctify. | 

or Mass of the Presanctified. See liturgy. 
presandet,7. A Middle English form of present?, 
presartorial (pré-siir-t6’r 


presbyope (pres‘bi-6p). n. 


Presbypithecus (pres bi-pi-thé’ kus), n. 


presbyte (pres’bit). 7. [= 


presbyter (pres’bi-tér), n. 


eGangotri 


presbyterated 
0, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb preaagere of my speak breast. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxiii. 
[< L, presagium, a presage: see 


e thou this 


a bhp of God's fearce wrath to thee, 

not to his woord, and eke repentant be. 

Stubber, Two Examples (1581). (Nares) 
[< presage (L, præzagium) + 

Ominous; presageful. 

Some supernataral canse sent me strange visions, which 


being confirmed with presagious chances, I had gone to 
Delphos. 


Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, it, 
resanctify (pré-sangk’ti-f1), v. 4.; pret. and pp. 
presanctified, ppr. presanetifying. [$ pre + 
To consecrate beforehand.—Liturgy 


lja. [< D, pre, 
before, + sartor, a tailo sartorial.) Pe- 
fore the age of tailoring; previous to the use of 
fashioned garments. 

Bran had its prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of 
Adam its martyrs, tailored impromptu from the tar-pot of 
incensed neighbors, and sent forth to illustrate the “ fea- 
thered Mercury” as defined by Webster and Worcester, 

Lowell, Study Windows, p, 193. 
[< NL. preshyopia. | 
One who is affected with presbyopia; one who 
is long-sighted; a preshyte. 


presbyopia (pres-hi-6’pi-a),n. [NL < Gr. mpfr- 


Bee, old, + öy, eye.] Diminished power of ae- 
commodation for near objects, incident to ad- 
vancing years, and due to progressive loss of 
elasticity in the crystalline lens. 


presbyopic (pres-bi-op’ik). a. [< preshyopia + 


-ic.] Pertaining to presbyopia: affected with 
presbyopia; old-sighted. 


presbyopy (pres’bi-6-pi), n. [K NL. presbyopia.] 


Same as preshyopia. 

[NL 
< Gr. xpéc Bus, old, + ziðnkoc, an ape.) A syno- 
nym of Semnopithecus. Trouessart, 1879. 

F. presbyle = Sp. 
préshita, présbete = Pg. presbyta = It. preshita, 
presbite, < Gr. xpeapirye, an old man, < zpéaßuç, 
old. Cf. presbyter.) A person affected with 
presbyopia. 


[= F. preshytire = 
Sp. presbitero = Pg. presbytero = D. presbyter. 
< LL. presbyter, an elder, esp. an elder or pres- 
byter in the church, < Gr. xprodizepoc, an elder, 
prop. adj., older, compar, of zpéciive, old. Cf. 
priest, derived through AS., and prestert, de- 
rived through OF., from the same ult. souree.| 
1. An elder; a priest; specifically, in hierar- 
chie churches, a winister of the second order, 
between the bishop and the deacon. 


They that speak ingeniously of Bishops and Prezbyters 
say that a Bishop is a great Presbyter, and, during the 
time of his being Bishop, above a Presbyter. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 37. 


Epyscopacy, as it is taken for an Order in the Church 
above a Presbyter, or, as wee commonly name him, the 
Minister of a Congregation, is either of Divine constitu- 
tion or of humane. Müton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large. 

Milton, New Forcers of Conscience, 1. 20. 
2+. [eap.] A Presbyterian. [Rare.] 

And preabyters have their jackpuddings too, Butler. 
3. In zodl., a monkey of the genus Preshites. 

presbyteral (pres-bit’ér-alj. a. [= P. presby- 
téral = Sp. presbiteral = It. presbiterale, per- 
taining to the priesthood; as presbyter + -ul.]) 
Relating to a presbyter or presbytery; presby- 
terial. 

There is no indication that he [Ignatius] is upholding 
the episcopal against any other form of Church govern- 
ment, as, for instance, the presbyteral. 

Bp. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, I. 396, 


bable that the members of the pomee 3 

A AET the various duties of their among 

themselves according to their respective talents, tastes, 

experience, and convenience. 

Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 61, 

presbyterate (pres-bit’ér-at), n. [= Sp. pres- 

hiterado, presbiterato = Pg. presbyterado, pres- 
byterato = It. presbiterato, CUL. presbyteratus, 

the office of a presbyter, < presbyter, a p z 

ter: see presbyter.) 1. The office or stat 

a presbyter, 


g. 


The presbyterate, as a distinct order from the 1 
office of apostleship, is not of Divine t 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 
2. A presbytery. : 
Mee f the bishop and the preebyterafe 
cese, ade Aa simplest Heth à 
sation. R. W. Dixon, Hist. 
presbyterated ( 
byterate + -ed2, 
ment by elders or 


pe R 


Digitized 


presbyterated 


nuterated society of the faithful 
Fai tsa A power of seltrefonmation, 
‘or, if you will, of solf-preservation, and may w th i i ek 
manage its own choices of S and censure: sears 
quents, . Mather, ie sae Fy is 
: ss (pres’bi-tér-es), n. Ml, pres- 
oA terissa, tem. of L. ea a 
pyter: see presbyter and -ess.) 1., Alt he oy 
church, one of the elder women in t w or c $ 
of widows, presiding among these, anc ny ing 
authority to teach.—2. In the pay aso, 
and in the medieval church, a priest sm a; 
especially one living apart from her nus band; 
n priest's widow; later, a priest’s concu PER 
Į X ora ¥ S 
ree i bp Hanker Vonda, i. 


yteria, m. Plural of presbyterium. 
pree Y torial (pres-bi-té’ri-al), a. [< presbytery 
(ML, presbyterium) + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
presbyters or a presbytery; pertaining to gov- 
ernment by presbyteries. ` 
They haye laboured . . . to advance the new fancied 


y pri ial power. 
Pee ce ACNE Do Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 1. 


‘About the manner and order of this government, whe- 


ther it ought to be Presbyteriall or Prelaticall, such end- 
Jesse question, 


or rather uproare, is arisen in this land. 
Milton, Church-Government, Pref. 


esbyterially (pres-bi-té’ri-al-i), adv. After 
vite prena of a presbytery; according to Pres- 


byterianism. ree 
Presbyterian (pres-hi-té’ri-an), aandn. [=F. 

presbytérien = Sp. It. presbiteriano = Pg. pres- 
RT = G. Dan, presbyterian-er = Sw. pres- 
byterian, < NL. presbyterianus, pertaining to a 
presbytery or to pee ters, < ML. presbyterium, 
a presbytery, LL, presbyter, a presbyter: see 
presbytery, presbyter.) I, a. Ot or pertaining 
to ecclesiastical government by elders or by 
presbyteries. The word is specially used to note the 
Various religious bodies which adopt the Presbyterian 
form of church government (see Presbylerianism), and 
hold a more or less modified form of Calvinism. Among 
the leading Presbyterian churches are the following: (1) 
The established Church of Scotland, formed in 1560 under 
the leadership of Knox; it prepared the First Book of Dis- 
cipline in 1500, the Second Book of Discipline in 1581, and 
was formally established by the government in 1592. It 
was temporarily replaced by episcopacy during the period 
1661-89. Later events were secessions leading to the for- 
mation of various bodies in the eighteenth century (Seces- 
sion Church in 1783, Relief Church in 1761) and of the Free 
Church in 1843. See Covenanter, 2. ©) The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Its first presbytery was 
founded in 1705, After a temporary disruption, the first 


besides the Free 
mentioned below, 


J ian Ch 
— Cumberland 
which 

ted Si 
in 


roma Shear th 
Me wing of the 


ns in 1870.—Re- 
Cameronian, n., 1 

lurch, (a) 
United Se- 
See above) in 1847. 


the unio; 

union 

ef Chi of the 
embers, 


Choir and Presbytery of Gloucester Cath 
medieval and mode: 
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was adopted in Geneva and by the reformers in France, 
Scotland, ete. It supplanted episcopacy for a short time 
in England, in the period of the Civil War and Common- 
wealth, Presbyterianism is the predominating form of 
church government in Scotland, and prevails extensively 
á the Netherlands, in the United States, and in Ireland 
and other parts of the British empire. | x 
Presbyterianize (pres-bi-të ri-an-1Z), v. l; 
pret. and pp. Preshyterianized, ppr. Presbyteri- 
anizing. |< Presbyterian + -ize.] To render 


Presbyterian. 
The Massachusetts churches . . . have always resisted 


the efforts . . . to presbyterianize them. 


Andover Rev., VIT. 586. 


Presbyterianly (pres-bi-té’ri-an-li), adv. After 
the manner of Presbyterians. 

This person, tho’ presbyterianly affected, yet he had the 
king's ear as much as any other person. 

Wood, Athenee Oxon., II. 
Presbyterismt (pres’bi-tér-izm), n. [<È presby- 
ter +-ism.] Same as Presbyterianism, 

It looks not at all like Popery that Presbyterism was dis- 
dained by the king; hisfather had taught him that it was 
a sect so perfidious that he found more faith among the 
Highlanders. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 197. (Davies.) 

presbyterium (pres-bi-té’ri-um), n.; pl. presby- 
teria (-ii). (NL. (ML.), < Gr. Tpeosurépiov, a 
council of elders: see presbytery.) Same as 
presbytery, 5. ae > 

presbytership (pres‘bi-tér-ship), n. [< presbyter 
+ -ship.] The office or rank of a presbyt 

presbytery (pres‘bi-ter-i), n.; pl. pr 
(iz). [= F. presbytère = Sp. presbiterio = 
presbyterio = It. presbiterio, a presbytery, | 
sonage, < ML. presbyterium, a council of elders, 
part of a church in which the elders sit, the 
function of a presbyter or priest, etc., < Gr. 
xpeoBurépiov, a body of elders, < xpsaPirepoc 
mpécßvç, an elder: see presbyler.] 1. A body of 
presbyters or elders in the Christian chureh; 
the body or class of presbyters taken collec- 
tively. 

Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Strictly speaking, any body of elders is a Presbytery, 
= N. A. Rev., CX LIT. 551. 
2. In churches holding the Presbyterian form 
of government, a judicatory which ranks next 
above the session and below the synod. In the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States its composition 
and powers are thus defined in its Form of Government: 
“A presbytery consists of all ministers, and one ruling elder 
from each congregation, within a certain district... . The 
Presbytery has power to receive and issue appeals from 
church-sessions, and references brought before them in an 
orderly manner; to examine and license candidates for 
the holy ministry; to ordain, install, remove, and judge 
ministers; toexamineand approve or censure the records 

of church-sessions; to resolve questions of doctrine or 
discipline seriously and reasonably proposed ; to condemn 


erroneous opinions which injure the purity or peace of * 


the church ; to visit particular churches, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into their state and redressing the evils 
that may haye arisen in them; to unite or divide congre- 
gations, at the request of the people, or to form and re- 
ceive new congregations ; and, in general, to order what- 
ever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the churches un- 
der their care.” 
8. The ecclesiastical district or division under 
the jurisdiction of a presbyter.—4. [cap.] The 
Presbyterian polity. 
The question between Episcopacy and Presbytery. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 60. 
5. Inarch., the part of the church appropriated 
to the clergy; in the early church, and in the 
Greck Church, the space between the altar and 
apse. or the whole sanctuary; afterward, the 
Space near the altar, or the sedilia; in later 


edral, England, looking cast. 


rn use, the space in a cathe- 
h (often raised) between the 


] or large chure 


choir and the altar; less strictly, the choir or 


chancel. Also g 
cathedral, er eVyterium. See 


jagram under 


Presbytes (pres-bi’ta, 


prescapula, prasea: u a( 
a 


prescapular (pré-skap’ 


prescience (pre’shiens), n. [< ME Preseience, 
< OF . prescience, prescience Sp. Pg. p re. 
sciencia = It, pres a, < LL. prescientia fore. 


prescient (pré’shient), a. 


prescientialt (prē- 


ick a Si; the 
Love's of so quick a sight tha 
ean With his object is, 
And into dark Futurity a 
With præsciential ray NT ares me 
‘erik pi'e- 
prescientific (pré-si-en-tif dk), a alnih ongo; 
scientific.] Existing before t O ORE 
belonging or relating to times my of some 
duction of knowledge PS ese science 
special branch of it, to th ean haunted bY 


i pr z 
presciently p prescience: 


: a-sind^), t F 7 
prescind (pr a sind Vreseindero SD D nderes 


Bok rgy. 
p RETENI . e 

j ele Teyman’s hone : 
man Catholic nse. “Ses a 
Borye, ¢ i 
Porac, an old mg : 
A i „Man: seg 
semnopithecine or ay) 
mous with Se mnopitherre 


prescapulee, Pes nE 
a, < L. præ, before eee 
see scapular.) utpa 
1S anterior to (cephalg 
S: opposed to P 

cs >PPost Postsea 
capula cor responds to na A 
pras 


preescapularis, < mresa 
I. a. Situated in’ feo sapu 


l : ront of 
shoulder-blade; noun ene. 
gase 


or shor mah 5 
aS uder blade in ady Se 
aspinous, with reference { the gps 
opposite of postscapulay : o the ge iT 


Sete Tn as 

oF n ta under omosternes ar 

. < J > preses ari s 

muscle, Preseapularis or SUpraspinaty 

r : Spmatug 
Prescapularis (prē-skap-ŭ-lā’ris) a 

z a ae S(-réz), [NL. Prescapularee. Di. gr 

. pu a -] The musele of the presenpuli pr 

'aspinous aspect of the ses 2 ee ua or su. l 

natus. Cou I the Scapula; the Supraspj. 
prescenet (pré’sén), n ] 

scena, seene.] t A T præ, before, + 


) A preliminary S 
an induction. 

Profan’d with mischiefs, tl 

E £ s, the Pre. 
To cursed Creatures that "gaint 
Sylvester, tr, of Du 


logue: cene; a pro- 


-Scæne of Tell 
Heav'n rebell, 
Bartas’s Weeks, i, 6, 


Ine adore A aip $ i 
know beforchands ce m ores 
ee gett £ z see prescient.) Foreknow- 
edge; previous knowledge; knowledge of 
events before they take place; foresight. 
And certes, if I hadde prescience 
Your wil to know er ye your lust me tolde, 
I wolde it doon withouten necligence, 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. (3. 
By my 7 ence 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 180. 
The most exact calculator has no prescience that some- 
what incalculable may not balk the very next moment, 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 24. 


[< F. prescient = Pg. 
Tt. presciente,< L, preescien(t-)s, ppr. of præscire, 
know beforehand, < præ, before, + seire, know: 
see scient.] Foreknowing; having knowledge 
of events before they take place. ae 
Governments rarely comprehend those prescient minds 


h ‘Aways supply- 
rhic ticipate wants posterity cannot always suppi 
Which antoinei it D Terasi, Amen, of Lit., I. 2 “0, 


shi-en‘shal), @. psp ane 
escientia, prescient, T 1 
Rare.] 


sciential; < LL. præst 
Prescient; foreknowing. 


intellects of men of sci 


Even the A 1, 1884, 50h. 
prescientisic surviv ale Living Age, March ; < took 


i ek tral 3 
fe era of medicine, # bus K tlie anal 
fistoric pone deposits, 

1 ies, ai 
AMET., X* 


Sei. 
’shient-li), adv. 


In the prescient? 
lace in these preh 
Zous case of Egyptian mumm 


x. ui 


manner; W. 

ap a 

On this memorable any PP. seod-plots a 
have presciently Mil eas were ap I 
ASTI 


7 rears afterwa 
DO a TDI op. preset 


wer 


gen lees 
st gliti 
arate 


it, < præ, befo 
cleave: see T 
from other fani. SELT oi 


Attention, oy ea 


In te 


se. 
all el ‘ena whi 


the phenom 


prescind 

act are merely different but 

t d, „the same proc and the first two 
a When we a id to preseind a 

rtible. upposed to attend to that quality 

are merely Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, vii. 


to abstr’ 


if 
an! 
pslis m 


PAA ch Christianity, as it prescinds Jrom 
ase ne republic, hath Hiatt EP 
Thos eat of the ropy Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 210. 
pout to write I prescind entirely from all 
est Tam Sie and religious symbols. | oy 
1n gical theor! Fortnightly Rev., N. S., 2 - 72, 
ne sin’dent), a [< L. presein- 
prescindere, cut off in front: 
Al prescinding; abstracting. 
3 abstrac rom a sward 
a single, act, A vesndtent faculites of ths 
G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles, 
wro/shi-us), a. [< L. preeseius, fore- 
Pr ræsciro, know beforehand: see 
puowing, Prescient; foreknowing; having 


inati t states to come, 
a ane, Religio Medici, i. 11. 
Dryden, Æneid, xi. 
, Is. K > 
eae ishon), ”. [< L. as if “pre- 
prescission ræscindere, cut oil: see prescind. 
io aa The actof prescinding. [Rare.] 
ues ibe (pré-skrib’), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 
aay pr. prescribing. [= E. prescrire = Sp. 
serit PPE Per, prescrever = It. prescrivere, < L, 
ra write before, prefix in writing, < 
i afore) + scribere, write: see scribe.] I, 
a 1;. To inseribe beforehand or in front. 
“aad your ation of these in their pre- 
Pant baat aa fh em with your E 
eme Chapiian, Byron's Conspiracy and Tragedy, Ded. 
9, Tolay down beforehand, in writing or other- 
wise, as a rule of action; ordain; appoint; de- 
fine authoritatively. 
For her no other termes should ever tic = 
Then what prescribed were by lav chevalrie, 
Spenser, F. Q, V. vii. 28. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 279. 


Prescribe not us our duties. 
They may call back the sun as 
Prescribe a law to death, as v 
Fletcher, Loya 
Philosophers prescribe us Rules that they themselves, 
mrany Flesh and Blood, can observe. ; 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 58. 
Mankind in ways prescribed are found, 
Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 55, 
The necessities which initiate government themselves 
Heeribe the actions of government. 
H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 19. 
4, Specifically, to advise, appoint, or designate 
Sa remedy for disease. 


Wnth-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me; 
$ purge this choler without letting blood : 
3 we prescribe, though no physician. 


id Shak., Rich. IT., i. 1. 154. 
a Tuggist’s assistant wl reseribes a shar} - 
tii $ t who . . . preseribes a sharp pur: 
EA and kills the patient is found guilty of manslaugh- 
4 In 


1 H. Spencer, Man ys. State, p. 47. 
ling nee to render invalid through lapse of 
a one prescription. 

Morbray You not take up the action again?” said Mr. 


“Whew st, 
Y1 it’s been prescribed sax or secven years syne.” 
“Sm? To Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, viii. 
th intr ana comma, dictate, institute, establish. 
ly; dictate, ~ To set rules; lay down the 


è assum - 
frariness (eat authority of dictating to others, and a 
“onnitant of Aerie to their opinions, is a constant 
is bias of our judgments. 


2 To of Locke. (Johnson.) 
° give medi Rene: 3 
Tedies to p ocal directions; designate the 


na gee ae as, to prescribe for a pa- 


Twin 


Peace 


Mae 
Pret breed 
wee Other ag 


to 
8 


"Ty 
‘title 


use the olive with my sword, 


©, make peace stint war, make each 
each other's leech. 


@ T : Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 84. 
thi 0 claim by prescription ; claim 
ane y immemorial use and enjoy- 
Commoy, > tO prescribe for a right of 
me Wished g 20% the like. (b) To become 
a Or o; eae 

i d no validity through lapse of 
585 obligation, and the like. 
ames y 


L 
to rations for servants’ wages are to pre- 


after u1 tY When lost by the lapse of time] 
ter which the debt can only te proved by 
r (1579, c, 21). 


ner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 302. 
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It [the action of spuilzie] must be bronght within three 
years in order to entitle the pursuer to violent profits, 
otherwise it prescribes in forty years. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIIL 539. 
prescriber (pré-skri’bér), n. [< prescribe +s 
-r1,)__ One who prescribes; one who gives 


i . . Pi ae + 
des or directions, especially in medical treat- 
nent. 


The phisicians of the body. tici 
he phisicians 1e bodyes haue practicioners and 
poticaries that dooe minister theyr arte vnder them; and 
themselues are the prescribers and appoynters what it is 
that muste bee geuen to the sycke. 


God the prescriber of order, J. Udall, On Luke, Pref, 


Fotherby, Atheornastix, p. 158. 
prescript (pré’ skript, formerly also pré- 
skript’), a. and n. [< OF. preseript, F. preserit 
= Sp. Pg. prescripto = It. prescritto; < L. præ- 
scriptus, prescribed (nent. pre. riptum, some- 
thing prescribed, a copy, a precept, order, rule), 
pp. of præscribere, prescribe: see prescribe.) I. 
a, Prescribed; set down beforehand as a rule; 
ordained or appointed beforehand. 
To the intent the preseript number of the citizens should 
neither decrease nor above measure increase. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi. 5. 
Baptism is given by the element of water, and that pri- 
script form of words which the Church of Christ doth use. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 1. 
I must apologize this to the reader, that I do not con- 


demn all prescript penalties, although the argument seem 
to hold forth so much. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 257. 
II. n. 1. That which is prescribed: a regu- 
lation; direction; instruction; rule; law. 
They (Utopians] define virtue to be life ordered accord- 
ing to the prescript of nature. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7, 
Ne staid, till that he came with steep descent 
Unto the place where his preseript did showe, 
Spenser Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1261. 
Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll. 
Shak., A. and C., iii, 8. 5. 
The Jews, by the prescript of their law, were to be mer- 
cifwl to all their nation and confederates in religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 196. 
2+. Specifically, a medical direction; a pre- 
seription. 

It isnot a potion I send, but a prescript in paper, which 
the foolish patient did eat up when he read in it written, 
Take this. Rev. T. Adams, Memoir, p. xlvii. (Works, IIT.). 


a. prescriptibility (pré-skrip-ti-bil%-ti), n. [< 


prescriptible + -ity (see -bility).] The quality 
of being preseriptible. Story. 
prescriptible (pré-skrip’ti-bl), a. [= F. pre- 
scriptible = Sp. prescriptible = Pg. preseriptivel 
= It. preseritlibile; as prescript + -ible.] Prop- 
er to be prescribed; depending on or derived 
«from prescription. 
e ma i scriptible. 
Teue ma eeraa Grafton, Hen. VIII., an. 34. 
prescription (pré-skrip’shon), n. [< F. pre- 
scription = Sp. prescripcion Pg. prescripção 
= It. prescrizione, < L. præscriptio(n-), a writing 
before or in front, a title, preface, pretext, pre- 
cept, order, rule, law, exception, demurrer, 
ML. prescription, a prescriptive right, ete., < 
preescribere, pp. prescriptus, preseribe: see pre- 
seribe.] 1. The act of prescribing or establish- 
ing by rules; that which is prescribed; direc- 
tion; prescript. 
hankful to you; and I'll go along | X 
EAA Shak., Hen. VII., i. 1. E 
| ld not be brought off from the preserip- 
ou ee alta to the seeming impossibilities of cia 
tianity. 2 Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. = $ 
j; ly written, of the 
. In med., a statement, usually written, of 
RE or remedies to be used by a patient, 
and the manner of using them. 
ici: love, 
My reason, the physician to my s 
i ions are not kept, < 
ee iets Shak., Sonnets, exlvii. 
x s ossession suffi- 
. In law, a personal use or p 
ea 7 long continued to secure to one or more 
ne AON a title or right as against others; the 
X ha > . 
Poel on rights of persons of the immemorial or 
lon „continued and nniniterrupted enjoy eles 
i ight of way or of common, 
oe TE succession of persons rather 
than by another or others: as, to acquire pos- 
seacion of a thing by preseript 
t for thirty, and in m 


ated rina facie ttle arises by prescription to the thing 


enjoyed. aa 
Those honours, an ‘pti fifteen, sixteen, or 
Christian church by @ pri oe bark Works, Il. 202 


seventeen hundred years. 


turn a wrong thing in’ 


Can any length of acquiescent i tion turn an abuse into 


\of oval aud Modern Hist., p- 22. 


a right one; any le 
aright? 


to Presence 


presence 
We are intolerant of everything that Is not simple, ui 
biassed by prescription, liberal as the wind, PA 
J. A. Symmdz, Italy and Greece, p. 207, 
Hence, more specifically —(a) The acquisition of aright 
or title by such enjoyment, called sometimes positive or 
acquisitive prescription. z 
Some gentlemen doe hold that dignitie {nobility} by pre- 
seription, not hauing other proofe then that they and their 
ancestors were called Gentlemen time atit of minde, 
Segar, Honor, p. 227. 
When thou beginnest to sue hira, he will plead preserip- 
tion: .. . Itis mine, it shall be mine, because it hath heen 
mine, ter. T. Adame, Works, IL 41, 
The Lucquese plead prescription for hunting in one of 
the Duke's forests that npon their frontie 
Addison, Re ‘ks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I 493. 
The institution called Usneapion or (in modern timeay 
Prescription, the acquisition of ownership by continuous 
possession, lay at the root of the ancient Roman law, 
whether of persons or of things. 


Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 315. 

(b) The loss of a right or title by suffering another to en- 

joy it, or by neglecting to assert it: called sometimes nega- 
tive prescription. 

And unless ye get your thumb-nail on them {poachers} 


in the very nick o' time, ye may dine ona dish of preaerip- 
tion, and sup upon an absolvitor, 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, viii. 
Barons by prescription. See baron, 1.—Preseription 
Act (sometimes called Lord Tenterden's Act), an English 
statute (2 and 3 William IV., c. 71) by which uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of an easement for twenty years (fo 
at the most) under claim of right was made a bar to ad- 
verse claims, in lieu of requiring reference to immemorial 
usage.— Title by prescription, a title based solely on a 
showing that the claimant and those under whom he 


claims have immemorially been in the habit of enjoying 
that which he claims. 


prescription-glass (pré-skrip’shon-glas), n. 1. 
A glass vessel with measures, as of a table- 
spoonful, teaspoonful, ete., marked on it.—2. 
A spectacle-glass or lens made according to an 
oculist’s prescription. 

The lens-grinding room .. . is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to making what are known as preseription glazsea, 
ci, Amer., N, S., LVIIL 259. 
prescriptionist (pré-skrip’shon-ist),n. [< pre- 
scription + -ist.] One who makes up or com- 

pounds a medical prescription. 
The apparent deterioration was due to the dishonesty of 
the retail druggist or preseriptionist. 
Sanitarian, XVIII, 427. 
prescriptive (pré-skrip’tiv), a. [=F. preseriptif 
= It. preserittivo, < LL. preseriptivus, pertain- 
ing to a prescript, £ L. præscriptus, pp. of præ- 
scribere, prescribe: see prescribe.) l. Arising 
from established usage or opinion; customary. 
Emigrations for conquest, for gold, for very restlessness 
of spirit—if they grow towards an imperial issue, bave 
all thusa prescriptive and recognized ingredientof heroism. 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 90, 
They were prepared to strip the church of its power, and 
royalty of its prescriptice sanctity. 
ah # i Baneroft, Hist. U. $., I. 383. 
2. Specifically, in law, pertaining to, resulting 
from, or based upon prescription. 
Yon tall Tower, 
Whose cawing occupants with joy proclaim 
Prescriptive title to the shattered pile. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 47. 


It(the right of self-taxation] was in full exercise from 
the early years of Edward L, and accordingly was strong 
enough in prescriptive force rane his attemp to in- 
corporate the clergy as an esi a TE EDA 
prescutal (prë-skū'tal), a. [< præscutum + -a3 

Of or pertaining to the præscutum, 
preset, v. and x. An obsolete variant of press1. 
preseancet (pré’sé-ans), n. [< OF. preseanee, F 

préséance, precedence, < ML. præsidentia, lit. a 

sitting before, < L. præsidere, sit before: see 

presidence. Cf. séance.] Privilege or priority 
of place in sitting. 

The ghests . . . may for their discreete- judgement in 
precedence and preseance read a lesson to our ciuilest 
gentry. R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 71. 

presee (pré-sé’), v. t.; pret. presaw, pp. prescen, 
ppr. preseeing. [< pre- + seel.] To foresee. 


You should have employed some other in De coms 
which I had no reason to affect much, pr well 


enough how thankless ìt would be. 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I. 443, note 
preselect (pré-sé-lekt’), v. t. 
To select beforehand. ; 
presemilunar (pré-sem-i-li’niir), a. [< 
semilunar.) Anterior to the semilunar 
the cerebellum.— Presemilunar lobe, 


(prez ens), Tai 
presence, F. présence =$ 
sença = It. presenza, pre 


[< pre- + select] 


presence 
before, in view, or at Heng, 


tempt vs on shore; but nothing was to 


presence, Quoted in Capt. 


The rich, . . . intent 
On pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 
‘To all the violence of lawless hands 
Resign the scenes their presence might protect. 


Cowper, Task, iy, 592. 
2, Companionship; attendance; company; S0- 


ciety. 


j j: icted, and the angel of 
In all their aflliction he was afic POSEGA 


his presence sayed them. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
‘And TIl request your presence. 


_ Ifheseeyou himeelfe, 
for if he cannot heale your sicknes, 
helpe it. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, 
Phabe'’s 


his blight was usually all that he required. 


one, 


proximity. 
Full many a noble war-song had he sung 
E'yn in the presence of an enemy’s fleet. 


Tennyson, Guinevere. 
4. The state of being face to face with a great 


personage or with a superior. 

The shepherd Dorus answered with such a trembling 
voice . . . that it was some sport to the young ladies, 
‘thinking it want of education which made him so discoun- 
tenanced with unwonted presence, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 

They rise to their husbands, and stand while they are 
in presence. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 


5. An assembly, particularly of persons of 
_ rank; a noble company. 
any man in that presence and company. 
a ; Latimer, SON ef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
i Shak., L. L L., v. 2. 536. 
6. Personality; the sum of the qualities of an 
Tord of thy presence and no land beside. 
Shak., K. John, i, 1. 137. 
Slowly pera 
Down the thronged and shouting street. 
Whittier, The Sycamores. 
= Affable grace, speeche eloquent, and wise ; 
‘Stately præsence, suche as ren one ” 
3 Pultenham, Partheniades, viii. 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
€ the com; y, and 
eto B. Jonson, Cynthia's Reret Ar 
peel prese 3 
ennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
ice step by step increased, 
ed horrid there, 


Being so old aman, it was likely that he knew most of 
Here is like to be a good presence of Worthies, 
individual; personage. 
that august Presence 
7. Aspect; appearance; demeanor; mien; air. 
Whoe seemesto rule realmes by her lookes alone. 
the neatliest-made gallant i’ ee 
best pr 
od wot, so thon wert nobly born, 
on; a vision; a specter. 
‘It the terror in his hair, 


e conscious of a presence was, 
arany out of one of the rooms 
t as if some person brushed 


~ Paych. Research, I. 111. 


present, < 


eared coy vi d Baskets, to 
noA epn A aAa P nd without his 


‘ohn Smith's Works, I. 218, 
Thy absence hath been very long in my conceit, and thy 
$ ape desir nthrop, Hist. New England, I. 431. 


Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 15. 


his presence is the worst visitation ; 
nt he will bee sure to 


A Meere Dull Phisitian. 
, and the contiguity of her fresh life to 


‘Haxcthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 
3. Immediato neighborhood or vicinity; close 


present! (prez’ent), a. and n. 
Keats, Lamia, i. < OF. present, F. présent = Sp. Pg. It. presente, 


[> deity, 
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nental or a hyperphysical change no English 
hA hmAn who believes the Real Presence as his Church 
teaches could hesitate to accept, Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 33. 
trin the virtual presence, the doctrine that 
Doo IG Da in the cucharist in such a manner that 
*communicants receive the virtue or power and benefits of 
his body and blood, but not his real body and blood them- 
selves.—Hearing in presence. Sce hearing.—In pres- 
ence of, in law, being bodily so near another, who is con- 
scious of the fact, as to be within the means of observation. 
If a person is sleeping, an act done in the same place is not 
considered as done in his presence.—Presence of mind, 
a calm, collected state of the mind, with its faculties 
ready at command, enabling a person to speak or act with- 
out disorder or embarrassment when taken by surprise; 
quickness in meeting the exigencies of sudden and trying 
occasions. 
The —the— tremor of my passion entirely takes away 
my presence of mind, Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 
Asa soldier he [Charles I.] was feeble, dilatory, and mis- 
erably wanting, not in personal courage, but in the pres- 
ence of mind which his station required. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
At the twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, 
as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and 
power of attack or defence. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, v. 


To be in presence, to be present. 
If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence, 
Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 1151, 
presence-chamber (prez’ens-cham’bér),n, The 
room in which a great personage receives his 
uests, or those entitled to come before him; a 
all of state. 
The heaven of heavens, the presence chamber of God 


himself, expects the presence of our bodies. 
Donne, Sermons, xii. 


By the hands of these [silversmiths] . . . he finished 
his presence-chamber in a manner truly admirable. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 633. 
presence-room (prez’ens-rém), n. Same 
presence-chamber. 
That morning in the presence room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
presensation (pré-sen-sa’shon), n. [< pre- + 
sensation.) A sensation anticipatory of a fu- 
ture sensation; a sensation due to imagining 
an object which is expected to produce a simi- 
lar sensation through the channels of external 
sense. [Rare.] 

That plenitude of happiness that has been reserved for 
future times, the presage and presensation of it, has in all 
ages been a very great joy and triumph to all holy nen 
and prophets. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ii. 

presension (pré-sen’shon), n. [Also, erroneous- 
ly, presention; < L. preesensio(n-), a foreboding, 
presensus, pp. of presentire, feel or perceive 
beforehand: see presentient.] 1. A direct per- 
ception of the future; a presentiment. 

Natural [divination] is, when the mind hath a presention 
by an internal power, without the inducement of a sign. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 293. 

_, The hedgehog, whose presention of winds is so exact that 
it stoppeth the north or southern hole of its nest. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 10. 

There is, saith Cicero, an ancient opinion . . . that 
there is among men a certain divination, which the Greeks 

call prophecy (or inspiration)— that is, a presension and 
knowledge of future things. Barrow, Works, II. ix. 
2. An anticipation; a presensation. 


We shall find ourselves in a heaven upon earth, and 
each act of virtue will be a presention and foretaste of the 
joys of a celestial life. Scott, Christian Life, i. 4. 


I have a prescension of a grand royal meaning which 
some day will be revealed to me. 
E. H. Sears, Fourth Gospel. 


[< ME, present, 


as 


L. presen(t-)s, ppr. of preesse, be before, in 
view, or at hand, be present, < præ, before, + 
esse, be: see essence, bel, and ef. absent.] I. a. 
1. Pong or abiding, as a person, in this or any 
specified place; being in view or immediately 
at hand: opposed to absent. 


These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present 
with you. Be. Be A yeni ae 25. 
So, either by thy picture or my love, 
Thyself away art present still vith me. = 
Shak., Sonnets, xlvii. 
I will send word withynne a moneth day 
Ynto your prince, where euer he be present, 
All vtterly the fyne of myn entente. a 
Generydes (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 1757. 
What could he advantage 
Your fortune, were he present? y 
“i Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 2. 
The temple of the Greeks was the house of a present 
its cell his chamber, its statue his reality. = 
~- J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 217. 
esent in this sense is often used in addressing a letter 
As to be delivered to some one either actually pres- 
or near at hand, as in the same neighborhood or town. 
Now existing; being at this time; not past 
the present session of Congress. 
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I call that clear which is prese, 
presen 


attention to į nt and m 
see objects when, being present aa we a manit 

with sufticient © cye 
gard them, Sufficient force, and X l 


Quoted in Veitch’ 
4. Prompt or reai 
He oft finds present 


# Int. to Dese; 
ly at need, 
helpe w 
pe who does his griefe im 
vi penser, F, apart, 
Vouchsafe t' aftog si, 
eed to come and visit mie 
hak., Lucreco, ], 1507 
» A Very present help in 
Nor could I >j ` Ps, xlvi. 
To findag hope, LaDy Place but there $ 
a god so present to my prayer,” 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues L « 
Present money. Seomoney.— Present tense i mn 
the renee a verb which expresses action ort am 
present tine, as Latin seribo, Engli or being inthe 
or am writing. Abbre risked peor 1 write, or do rite, 
I. n. = Present time; time now pa 
And madness, thou hast forged 
_ A night-long Present of tho Past. za 
In which we went thro’ summer France, 
: Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ini, 
. Present business; an affair in hand, 
Shall I be charged no further than this present? 
Must all determine here? Shak., Con il, 42, 
3+. The money or other property a person has 
on hand. 
I'll make division of my present with you; 
Hold, there's half my coffer. Shak., T. N., ili. 4. 880, 
4, pl. In law, a term used in a deed of convey- 
ance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other docu- 
ment, to express the document itself; this 
present writing: as in the phrase “Know all 
men by these presents” (that is, by this very 
document, by the words here set down); Be 
any writ or writing. [In this sense it is rarely 
used in the singular. ] ‘eat 
t J, “tilic) yn-to 30W, be 
Be it open and knowen apertiliche vn sa sail 
Penilea that we faiche yndirstondend the lettres sè 
5 eC erye vn-to vs. p È 
fro gour Chaunerye voo preen Gilds Œ H. TS), 24 


; Bao, 
What present hast thou there be read. 
T beseech your grace, let this Laat s 
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his death (as thoy repre should intend 


greatest empire © 
red, 1887). 
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Rre to the Romans, that aboy Us 
arms, and then they should prove 
the world. Ke sand Estates 
Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdom i err a 


5. In gram., the present tense. 
this time; now. 


ne to do. 
Which not at presen 


havin to Satires, ji 158 
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mop [< ME. presenten, COF. | Persons who dredge or fish for oysters, not bei 
gpr re”! pe Sp. presentar = Pg. the fishery, are called cable-hangers tab Rochester aad 
oF. presen sentare, $ L. preesentare, are presented and punished by the court. at 
ar ze It. Pit make present), exhibit, 44 Todi Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 150, 
afore show ivo, < preesen(t-)s, ppr- of Spf a rect; point; level; aim, as a weapor 
i ML. ane see presenti.) I. trans. hes eae as, to present a loaded pistol. 
pts 4 thane.: = “to the presence of According to Virgil, the Roman y j 
T pe ae aduce into the presence o Nie gil, the Roman youth presented their 
or introdu S superior; recommend lances towards their opponents in a menacing position. 


Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 199. 


nes ne; Ma f 2+. To represent: pers TE 

gme o antant? i ing; with a reflexive pro- 1 a To represent; personate; act. 
i oy t0 ua the presence of any one. ou, constable, are to A, priuceg own person. 
e J s Shak., Much Ado, ili. 3. 79. 
oto come x he sons of God came to pre- Tye , Ado, ili. 3, 79. 
XO neel res before auke; 1i Roman conqt present. hat ea pAr any of the infants 
ot het cent him to t Shak you Like it, iv kker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 141. 
tA’ prest" pia et DEREN J = : ao present arms (milit.), to bring the piece to a perpen- 
yman enthusiastic £ teien Rae spate ousay dicular position in front of the body, asin saluting a supe- 

es i 
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Tpny 
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When all were won 
present to; bestow 


onto the Kyngdom of TI 


As matching to 
I did present hi 


ae tis done with si 


5, To hand over cer 
or possession, as for 


Present the spear, 


Presentation, 5 
Any clerk ma; 
nt ra ne palon to wh 
el hay offer hi 
1 bbeltititeds S a 
ts To Nominate for 

other Institution. 


$ governor 
wie foundation) Voce! 
amb, Christ's Ho; 


e 
Telngeq’ * P7eented batt 


i 
OA erji ut 


f yours 
tion of y Bu 


to your grav 


o's compliments. 

vow roo, Sygrem, as fast as ye n 
NOT nat present hym thi 
present wy most humble 


Fight jousts had been, and still 


With purpose to present them to the Queen 
4, To approach with a gift or offering; give a 


The Kyngdom of Cathay marchethe towar 


Kinges that cam to presente our Lord in B 


The skill is to be generous and seem not to know it of 
ead presents his mistress as he'd g 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 


3 pcs to offer or recommend to the bishop 
mary as a candidate for institution. See 


y be presented to a parsonage or vicarage: presentability (pre 


clerk to the bishop of the diocese 


* 20 proffer; offer openly. 


ime open give notice of officially, as 


rior officer. =Syn. 3. Bestow, Grant, See givel. 

II, intrans. To make a presentation, particu- 
larly to an ecclesiastical office. 

If... the true patron once waives this privilege of d 

í a a E eg o- 
nation, and presents to the bishop, and Heeler is admit- 
ted and stituted, the adyowson is now become forever 
presentative. Blackstone, Com., II. fii. 

2 
present? (prez’ent). n. [< ME. present, < OF. 
present, F. présent = Sp. Pg. It. presente, a gift, 
present; from the verb.] 1. A thing presented 
or given; a gift. 

So thanne ben the presentes of grettere plesance to him, 
and more benygnely he wil resceyven hem, than though 
he were presented with an 100 or 200. E 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 228. 

And for thei were so high astates and men of grete puys- 
saunce, he made hem riche presentes, and yaf hem grete 
yeftes and riche, Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 108. 

His dog, . . . to-morrow, by his master’s command, he 
must carry for a present to his lady. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. £0. 

He told me I could not go to the pasha without making 
considerable presents of cloth, both to him and his Kiaia. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 127. 
I can make no marriage present: 
Little can I give my wife 
Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
2 (pré-zent’). [An elliptical use of the verb. ] 
Milit., the position from which a rifle or musket 
is fired. 


“Who are you? 


, What will he Do with it? 
Jemonstrate ; reveal. 
> affeard, 
present. 
PQ. HI vii. 19. 
ars TII present 
in this fair lady's love. 
Shak, Othello, i. 
edle work 
gold and silver, that 
Coryat, Cradit 
life of ange 
is nothir 


Slee 


, 


when we enjoy 
nted but in its 
Spectator, No. 100. 


acceptance; 


the 
ere 


a ring ori 


ede, 


Generyde T. S.), 1. 2394. 
Service to my good Lady. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 


the diamond of the year, 


. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 


agift upon. said she, with the musket ready for the 
present. Marryat, Privateersman, xvii. 
=S$yn. 1. Present, Gift, Donation, Gratuity, Larges, Grant. 
The difference between present and gift is felt in the fact 
that one may be willing to accept as a present that which 
he would not be willing to accept as a gift: a gift is to 
help the one receiving it; a present does him honor, or ex- 
presses friendly feeling toward him. A present is there- 
fore ordinarily to an individual; but in Jaw gift is used, 
to the exclusion of present, as including all transfers of 
property without consideration and for the benefit of the 
donee. A donation is of considerable value, and generally 
made to some public institution: as, a donation of books 
toa public library. Gratuity emphasizes the fact that the 
receiver has no legal claim tothe gift; it is a gift to an in- 
ferior, as a fee to a servant, and generally a small sum: 
as, a self-respecting man will not expect a gratuity for 
every little service. Largess is an old word, representing 
a gift from a superior, especially one high in authority, 
generally shared by a considerable number. A grant is 
rarely the act of a private individual, but rather of a sov- 
ereign, legislature, or corporation: as, a grant of land to 
a company. 


narse; the whiche w 


veleem. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 255 


e 


his youth and vanity, 
m with the Paris balls. 
Shak., Wen. V., ii. 4. 131. 


o much ease; but a liberal block- 
e an alms. 

Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
emoniously; give in charge 
' use or service. 


and arm him for the fight. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 130. 


-zen-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [< pre- 
sentable + -ity (see -bility).] The state or qual- 
e ity of being presentable. 
UCR Pi Cami List People perversely wore ett boots, which had long 
rt at a public s esentability. 
support at a public school passed the season of presenta bi te a aan 
ré-zen’ ta- present? + 
led the patron who presented us presentable (pré-zen’ ta bl), a Kp x y 
ina manner under his paternal -qble.] il, Capable of being presented; quali- 
spital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago. fied or suitable for presentation. (a) Ready or 
suitable for introduction to others or into society; hence, 
in proper trim; fit to be seen. 


om the advowson of the church 


le to the French navy, which they 


ir j 5 as informed that the baronet had been ad- 
P k ley befor j i S aa ae who was fresh from Paris, and not, in his 
hing body e a judge, magistrate, or gov- own modest opinion, presentable before a lady. - ; 
alt as a ee action or consideration; sub- G. Meredith, Rhoda Fleming, zah 
tsion 9. a ation, remonstrance, etc., for de- Capable of being offered for perception or understand- 
5 nttlement to the proper authorities. DEEA of being made known: as, an idea present- 
Lodeea a4 One talent which is de A able only in language. z 
ptni ede to AS pont C qta key dts a Toek; op urea etd penton 
F ane account. o Aken ana ER ae xiv. Uns tee a Spencer, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 750. 
Winst pense to the authorities: bring a charge (c) Suitable for being sto F a nt ATO 
le ; lay be aa paving authority i) Eel 2 9 oes presentable clerk. (b) Ca- 
-iudi i d iving: . 
piet opio Store a court of judicature, as an church living: AS, 


pable of receiving the 


pe ee of a clerk: 
«churches presenta 


le,” Ayliffe, Parergon. 


cae Sa i riations 
x -solution of religious houses, all approp) 
“He the trove present her at the leet, h By the dies ntade like other churches. if the statute of 
stone jugs and no seal’d quarts. nissolution feet not given them to the king. 3 
anns feat Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 89. ‘Spelman, On Se ix i 
church, S monthly residence f eal), n. [< present? + -al. 
He vould refraee against his conscience ; presental (orean E Weare 
that he fear’ (because he doth abhor it) Same as presen l Li EERE 
ty eee be presented for it. ‘As illustrations of the authors, prama 
ema eented for t mes’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p: 102 of a subject, we give OVO ATT Ad ei 


he st 
tan eat ref 


Winth; 


his, and enjoined to suffer the child 


[<1 præ- 


using, and disturbing the church, quickly, 


z-en-ta’né-us), a 
the court. presentaneoust oF i 


tary, that 0 rates 
rop, Hist. New England, I. 213. sentaneus, MOMERIMS: ps 


f 
= 
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presentary?, 4. 


presentation! (prez-en-ta’shon), m. 


presentation 


< presenct-)s, present: see presentl,] Qnick; 
prompt to act or take effect: as, “a presenta- 
neous poison,” Harrey, 


; (ME., < L. preveentarius, that 
is at hand, ready, < prasen(t-)s, present: see 
present.) Present. 

This ilke infynyt moveynge of teroporel thinges folweth 
this preeentary estat oi lyf unmoevahle. 
Chaucer, Pocthius, y, prose ú, 


1 7 {< OF. 
presentation, F. présentation = Sp. presentacion 
= Pg. presentagio = It. presentazione, © LL. præ- 
sentatio(n-), à placing before, an exhibition, < 
L. presentare, pp. præsentatis, place before, ex- 
hibit: see present#,7.] 1. The aet, especially 
the ceremonious act, of presenting a gift, prize, 
trophy, donation, or the like: as, the presenta- 
tion of a medal to a fireman; the presentation 
of a stand of colors to a regiment; the presen- 
tation of an organ to achurch.—2, The act of 
presenting or offering as for recognition, ac- 
ceptance, ete. 

Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere desires, 

Hooker, Kecles, Polity. 

After the presentation of his letters of credence, it is then 
the duty of a minister, if accredited to a sovereign, to aak 
for presentation to the Queen or Empress. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 124. 
3. That which is presented; a gift; an offer- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Aloft on the waters, the height or top of an olive tree 
did shew itself, whereof the dove brought a presentation 
to the good old man. 

Time's Storehouse, p. 154. (Latham.) 
4. A representation; exhibition; appearance; 
show; semblance. 
I call'd thee then poor shadow, painted queen; 
‘The presentation of but what I was. 
Shak., Rich, ILL, iv. 4, 34 

These presentations of fighting on the stage are neces- 
sary to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 
5. (a) In eceles. law, a patron’s act of offering 
to a bishop, presbytery, or other properly eon- 
stituted authority a candidate for induetion 
into a benefice. See patronage, 3. ; 

It differs from nomination in this, that, while presenta- \ 
tion signifies offering a clerk to the bishop for institution, 
nomination signifies offering a clerk to the patron in or- 
der that he may be presented. Hook, 
Hence—(b) The nomination by one ecclesias- 
tical authority of a candidate to be appointed À 
byanother. Inthe Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
the right of presentation to the bishop is lodged 
in the vestry or other parish authorities. (¢) 
The right of presenting a clergyman. 

If the bishop . . . admits the patron's presentation, the 
clerk so admitted is next to be instituted by him. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xi 
6. In obstet., the appearance of a particular 
part of the fetus at the superior pelvie strait 
during labor. The most frequent form is rertex pret- 
entation, or presentation of the upper and back part of 
the fetal head. For each presentation there are several 
positions. See position, 10. 


7. A cognitive modification of consciousness; 
an idea; a representation. This use of the word has 
recently been introduced to translate the German vorstel- 
lung, the term used by Wollf to translate the Latin repree- 
sentalio. None of these words has ever been scientifical! 
defined, and they are used, like their synonym idea, wi 
vague variations of meaning, Oi these, the following AS 
pear to be types: (a) An idea in general; any men 

ject subject to attention and association. Kant divides 
presentations (vorstell ungen) in this sense into unconscious 
presentations and perceptions, the latter into sensations 
and cognitions, the latter again into intuitions and con- 
cepts, and the latter into empirical and pure concepts. 


‘All that variety of mental facts which we speak of as 
sensations. perceptions, images, intuitions, concepts, no- 
tions, have two characteristics in common; (1) they admit í 
of being more or less attended to, and (2) can be 
duced and associated together. It is here pro to 
use the term tion to connote such a mental fits 
and as the best English equivalent for what Locke m: 
by idea and what Kant and Herbart called a Vorstellung. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit, XX. 41. 
(b) A figurate conception; a product of the imagination. 

‘The term ion [German vorstellung), which Hi 
employs to name these ‘‘picture-thoughts” or “figurate 
conceptions,” corresponds to the facts of their nai 
Pp ion is one of two things: either a particular 
taken under general aspects, or a universal narrowed ¢ 
to a particular thing. us, as it has been seen, a! 
name expresses a universal relation or attribute, 
fines it to a particular object or class. 

Wallace, Prolegomena to Hegel's 
(© A direct percept; a presentative cognition. 

The percept involves the immediate 
presence of the whole object. Hen 
-of percepts in their ity as pre: 


8. The process of formation 
in sense 7.— Bond of 


bondl.—Fi ese 
Mary, atestival ree amee 
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presentation oe 
ii 7 iancy may be so cleer and strong as to presentiat. s ese $ 
celebrated on November 21st, Also Teodia, ae oj. Cia oon ie tieetre al that ever it took notice us in tae To be his hook-paty. Tvation 
Haute Temple, a feu fig, Anglican, sa a other past. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iii. 4. 
an, 


$ ñ A pees. s * 

aeto non oatiea the Teast of the Purification presentient (pré-sen’shient), a. [< L. præsen- 
dlemas.- Order of the Presentation of the *tien(t-)s, ppr. of prasentire, feel or perceive be- She was ay 

ndlem > PE l 1 ho 


‘same ns, reli er of nun j Sa E 
Virgin Mar; Ree ae ection topoor forehand, < pre, before, + sentire, feel: see saue masque, "rd 
vt ae of the order: sentient.) Perceiving beforehand; having a 2. Anyt hing Pres Ba ae 
resentation’? n, [Irreg. <L, præsentire, per- prophetic sense or impression, ance; likeness: Santeg a uy 
Nee Deforchiand (see presentient), + -ation. presentifict (prez-en-tit ik), a. [< L. præ- The countertop eMtation, ed uppen 
The proper term is presension.] A direct per- sen(t-)s, present, + -ficus, making (see -fic).] Presentment ot S Peay, 
ception of something in the future; presension. Making present. = ogee © thing 
iry animals we deny not a kind of natural me- Adam had asense of the divine presence; . . . notwith- of dazzling spells into WL hun net, ff 
In logy, os innate presentation both of wind and weather. standing that he found no want of any covering to hide Power to cheat a o the spun 
EAE Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. himself from that presentifick sense of him. And give it false pres Ye with ha Ut, 
Dr. H. More, Det. of Philosophie Cabbala, ii, Sement a Illusion 


tationism (prez-en-ta’shon-izm), n. [< S Pe Oxford droppe i 
ot ee The doctrine that per- presentificalt (prez-en-til’i-kal), a. [< presen- wridge, by aloon nonon law q Milton, Conny ly 
aS g a fy 


py : 5 iti tife + -al.] Same as present owy pres pting a more gepe CCree altopep > L 154 
ion is an immediate cognition. ihe ae Sol) desunte BUNT Presentment of the dou general form Lether; g 
Brcaitationist (prez-en-ta’shon-ist), n. [< presentificlyt (prez-en-tif’ik-li), adv. In a Stubbs, Medies l Roun,  tettined a gate 
Breve ta Fion F -ist.] An adherent of the doc- presentific manner; in such a manner as to 3. In law; (a) A statem and Moq 
trine of presentationisin. make present. an offense from their ae th 


i ré-zen’ta-tiv), a. [< ML. asif The whole evolution of timesand ages . . . iscollected- Vation, without any p; F lge or 
A nT ET preesentatus, pp. of præsen- ly and presentijickly represented to God at once, as if al fore them: ag ee Bal of ndictme ot Ober, 
‘præsen n i chibit: see present?.] 1 things and actions were at this very instant really pres- libel, or the lik e pr esentment of ay 
hey tee eee a erent of paron Colameh ee ante ae Dr. H. More. cor must afterwg ge tic the proso sane, q 
les. law: (a) Having th pene 4 ré-sen‘ti- Aen ; Ss aiterward frame ani, prosecuting on 
Bean as,advowsons E SENU, collative, presentiment (pr¢-sen‘ti-ment), n. [< P. pres- the party presented can pè indictment 15 oh 
tation: as, sentiment = Sp. presentimiento = It. presenti- a mere ARa d can be put to answ » before 
ordonative. — see is where the patron hath a mento, < D. prasentive, feel or perceive before- inquisitions of Shee Presentment comme l 
Peer Enti to the biho SONIN hand: see presentient.] 1. A direct, though As berore s oao ee and indictments! Chens | 
X Blackstone, Com, TI. iii. vague, perception of a future event, ora fecl- remorseless exne trent tithe-proctors wi 
ing which seems to be such a perception. presenhnents, came to shear thea p ies with roa 
their victims from misery to despues Shorn, and reds 
E. Dowden, § 
. In cach of these baronie er Shelley, 
Sessions —are held, where all presos ° 


‘octors 
(b) Admitting the presentation of a clerk: as, : x ; 

a presentative parsonage.—2. In metaph.: (a) A presentiment of what is to be hereafter, — 
Consisting of or pertaining to immediate, prox- ; _ Butler, Analogy of Religion, i. 6. 
imate, or intuitive apprehension or cognition: Magic, and all that is ascribed to it, is a deep presenti. 


“i W, 
alleq Presentment 


an) sed to representative. ment ek the powers of science, Emerson, giete yY- to besubmitted AAN Freeentments are introduce 
E aei itself is the (sole) presentative or intui- Specifically —2. An antecedent feeling or im- ESS to the grand ie 
tive object of knowledge, or the (gole) object of a presenta- pression that some misfortune or calamity is (b) The formal information t sho | +S.) XT 10g! 
tive or intuitive knowledge. Sir W. Hamilton. about to happen; anticipation of ‘impending tenants of a manor, of ancien lord, by the 
(b) Cognitive; pertaining to knowledge. evil; foreboding. court. (c) The presenting of Ae ont of 
presentee (pré-zen-té’), n. [< present? + -eel.] A vague presentiment of impending doom . . . to the drawee for acceptance, or of 4 aane 
One who is presented to a benefice. sa Haunted Spas pad Wayside orma °C i ov, or of a note to the maker, {ora 
It is often very hard on the bishops to he obliged to in- A , , ada. — 4, Keeles. ) i 


; e í X -, a formal complaint ms i 
alitute the presenteesof such men, ~- - but theremedyis presentimental (prē-sen-ti-men'tal), a. [< pre- authorities of a parish to the bishop ors at 
in their own hands, and the responsibility of its non-em- “sentiment + -al.]) Relating to or in the nature deacon at his visitation. P or arch- 


with themselves, s 5 7 5 = f 
ployment lies Se rhe Churchman, LIV. 462. 0f apresentiment: as, a presentimental anxiety. Che Church-wardens should meet tw 


presenter (pré-zen’tér), n. [< present?, v., 
r1.) 1. One who presents or offers for accep- 
tance; a giver. 


i č . ice a yee 
+ presentiont (pré-sen’shon), n. A bad spelling all the presentments made perfect against the eae 


of presension. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 11, 157, 
presentive (pré-zen’tiv), a.and n. [< preseni2 Presentment of Englishry. See Englishry. 
+ -ive.] I, a. 1. Causing to be presented di- Presentness (prez’ent-nes), n. [< present! + 


£ due fe: eam ‘ AS 

As fits presenters eRT SR Cæsar, rectly to the mind, as a notion; presentative: ~/¢Ss-] Same as presence. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. contradistinguished from representative and ring had a much beiter understanding, . . . a much 
ra The thing was acceptable, but not Beram symbolical. —2. In gram., noting a class of kesner courage, and Presents olm nannan viii 
en e r R range. 5, A ` 5 nys di Sea = i i at , viii, 
‘ ‘2+. An exhibitor; an actor. A Sa present 3 Aaentito (concept a aa presentoir (prez-en-twor’), n. [<E présentoir, 
i Seat ye; Philology of the Eng tances see “a form of cup, < présenter, present: see pre- 
Are the presenters ready? peepee: sent2.] 1. A utensil upon which things are 


Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 2, __ 11. n A D entire word. 
-_presential (pré-zen’shal), a. , ja] Presentiveness (pré-zen‘tiv-nes), n. [< pre- 
uss Tt, ioe hie ML. J DE x ee: sentive + -ness.] The state or property of being 
sentia, presence (see presence), + al] Having presentive; the capability of a word to present 


x or implying actual presence; present, pceanite notion or conception of an object to 
= God, who was never visible ye, W. i 
; to make himself presential by Seared ee pleated The word shall offers a good example of the movement \ 


Jer, Taylor, Work 1835 from presentiveness to symbolism. When it flourished as 
To this d yem eu 3 (ed. 1835) I. 164. a presentive word, it signified to owe. 


Re which the chosen three y i y Eng. Tong 
Were call'd before they tasted death to aS J. Earle, Philology of the Eng. Tongue. 


Was added proof to the astonish'd ear presently (prez’ent-li), adv. 1+. In presence ; 
Tiit mado res ential Deity appear. > „ personally; actually. s 3 
Exam. p-of London's -= The glory of his Godhead is to be present and to fill all 


[Dise. laces at talig A 4 ears 
h t associating league to the Onean GA thare eee once essentially, presently, with his almighty 


e vet and the seers not of a presential Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T, More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 232. 
[K OF. I have a business 


Which much concerns you, presently concerns you. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 


2}. At present; now; at the time spoken of. 
A childe will chose a sweeting because it is presentlie 


barely to be measured by its immediate zaie and pleasant, Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 36. en Pach 
‘South, Sermons, VITI. yi, „The Irishmen and Scots fauoured not the race of the ir of Japanese Lacquer-wares wai 

that terms of priority, and ir kings that presentlie reigned. Presentoir of J: Abate inane il? 
ty have not that significancy in or Holinshed, K. John, an. 1212. Jed to the recipient; p 
th us. When God had created man, he was presently the owner laid to be hano < Phe name is a180 gi which a bot 
‘2 Bazter, Divine Life, i. 5, of him. Baxter, Treatise of Self-Denial, i. 1. waiter; & saly oh Jacquered wood, uP pes 
eade. Inapresen. 3. Immediately; by and by; in o little timo; mese stang, gain NSNT oy moro brane 

presence; in person; 8500n. 2. A enp-holder having ren a loften a 

ice, - I will serve process, presently and strongly, * rt and inelose th D 

Upon your brother, and Octavio to support ane ne whole: wrokt), 43 
Jacintha, and the boy. i A handle to cany eG Gat Pei Nov. -* 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 1. present-perfec tok tense: Act ae 


Him therefore I hope to send presently, so soon as I shall ram., the per T [Sie 
see how it willgo with me, Phil. ii. 23. Yaar 343, [Rate] yapil iti) yothe 


t 


Presently after my arrival I was brought with the rest ility (Prr > 
of my company to the Deputy Governor of the konen 5 presetyaD -ity (See uinn yof þe: zE o pr 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 2. $ 5 rvable; capa i jencey cere 
Tm master of this house, which T'I) sell ey ; Ing pr enor ee palatability, COP heen adningalt 
PE a DS S o Eiaon, Caste Mat i 3. iy af Ses Rs D Paneth ga 
3 iddleton, Chaste „iii. 3. ability poluses- 
= f huge 
Presentment (pré-zent’ment), n. [< OF. pre- the forme e-zer Vi bl) vets of, ih, 


sentement, presentment, act of enting, pre- preservable (pi f bein; 
“sentment, < presenter, DE isco meme Do Capable of epeng 
The act of presenting, or the state of being preservatio? Preservation = 
ented; presentation. servation, F- 2 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


preservation 
jo = 1t- preservazione, < ML. 
prer yreesorvare, pp. præservatus, 
katot) et observe beforehand: see 
reset Tye act of pre erving, or keeping 
wel 1. the act of keeping from injury or 
sr ound; (vation of life or of property, 
f a3; the pre We'll yet enlarge that man, 
ie l Grey, in their dear care 


sqge, Seroop, 204 5 
ean DHE g our person, = 
Carrere i, x Shak., Hen, V., ii. 2. 59, 
him p more amusing and agreeable than 
‘a >C reservation of respect. : 
Zydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 


f being preserved from injury or 
o 


have 


pe st es from destruction or danger: as, 
aay on good preservation y 
Jet ic’ s of thy preservation. 
e Give u particulars Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 135. 


tne. by na re’s light. 
apseless thing, by nature's light, 
ensel truction shun. 

Immortal. of Soul, xxx. 


pv'ry § les 
“ reation seek, dE 
acer oll Mir J. Davies 


security or escape. 


means of 


A scent had put his Bandileir of pow- 

tt papneds Maaten AE God was all their preseruations, 

gains iat aheg in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL. 98, 
rvation 


in he Dr A NA X 
eset spraservalivus, < preeservare, pp. 
lito, (Ma ye: S “eserve. | I. u. Pre- 

lds nates, preserve 3 see pi À 7 = g 
rer ending to keep safe, sound, or free 
Kay: as, the preservative quality of salt. 
from € ve directed, the preservative bath contains about 
Agabatigof nitrate of silver to the ounce 
ight grains of Mitt Lea, Photography, p. 350. 
aeS vever, evident that a pré ative society 
It bs AT task It has to war against the poe 
hs avery oT eton and the immitis sapientia Grimthorpe. 
ages of the Sexton and Wr inelecnth Century, XXT. 240. 
Ta That which preserves ; anything which 
tends to keep safe and sound, or free from in- 
jury, corruption, or decay; a preventive of 
damage, decomposition, or waste. 
Iykeas the phisitions call those diseases most peryllous 
flat whom is eo noy 
= ir T. 
Their {Druids'] druttenfuss, i. €., 2 pentagonal figure 
,.. which in Germany they reckon for a preservative 
hobgoblius. eee 
den, Mustrations of Drayton's Polyolbion, ix. 417. 
Aheartin heaven will be a most excellent preservative 
against temptations, Baxter, nts’ Rest, iv. 3. 
This ceremony of the sprinkling of salt is considered a 
y y, 5 
preercalive, for the child and mother, from the e 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II 
This facile adaptation was at once the symptom of per- 
fecthealth and its best preservative. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 
Kperyatory (pré-zér’va-to-ri), a. and n. [< 
Ma “preservatorius (et. præservalor, a pre- 
aver), < præservare, pp. præservatus, pre- 
rve: see preserve.) I, a. Tending to preserve; 
preservative, 


Theindeavours must be no f: 
e no other then preservatory, how- 
| “erit pkaseth God to order the events. 
0 Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, ii. 3. 
He nl presarn s . 
iL pl. preserva s (-riz). | A pre- 
eerative? preservatories (-riz). 14. A pre 
los many maste: 


Ts have some stately houses had, in the 
iis with hee oot É 
Yi 


tage, that hath, as it were, lived and 
master, both dropping down together! 
roatories of us are our inheritances, even 


er old 
ate removed.” 
2 aa Manners of the English, p. 410. (Latham.) 
food, op Patatus for preserving substances for 


terng foo ading where the process of pre- 


Products is carried on. 
menl their hollow 


Merve (pré-zéy 


X. Dre. 7 
M ` Preservi 


sides is made within a very large 
r basin, fit to contain a pretty quan- 
ane, in Ray's Works of Creation, p. 2- 


V’).v.; pret. and pp. preserved, 
Pp. ee [KK OF. preserver, F. préser- 
S cheno = It. preservare, keep, 
p ve, CL, e, observe beforehand, ML. keep, 
G roteert before, + servare, save, pre- 
ine Rep cap, 13 CONserve, reserve.| I, trans. 
i e , Ss 
TRY op heate or free from harm; defend from 
Sod aig truction; save. ; 
me, ine before you to preserce life. Gen. xlv. 5. 
Violent nee from the evil man; preserce me 
To s Ps. cxl 1. 
Say net ke tay sovereign from his foe, 
is ord, and I will be his priest. 
Mied they EK Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 271. 
ës oth © Preserved the Magazine of Tobacco 
"en had to conenge in that Town, something might 
Vem 


the Charge of the Voyage. 
el iy ph POM the th 
it the form of a He 


Howell, Letters, I. i. 4- 
I dread and hate, 
E 


Crreper, Conversation, 1. 83. 
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- o maintain; secure permanence to; keep 
in existence or alive; make lasting: as, to pré- 
serve one’s good looks. 

To worship God aright, and know his works 

Not hid; nor those things last which might preeerre a 

Freedom and peace to men, Miton, P. L., xi. 578. 
The spectacle had allured Reynolds fr as 
akelas ad a teynolds from that easel 

Which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so 
many noble matrons, Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
To such a name 
Preserve a broad approach of fame, 
And eyer-echoing avenues of song. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, v. 
3. To keep possession of; retain. 
Preserve your worth, and I'll preserve my money. 
Beau. and Fl, Thierry and Theodoret, v. 1. 
Only perchance some melancholy Stream 
And some indignant Hills old names preserve, 
When laws, and creeds, and people all are lost! 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, Í. 12, 
preserve through a single paragraph either 
a philosopher or the meekness of a Chris- 
Macaulay, Sadler's Ref. Refuted. 
a To prepare in such a manner as to resist 
decomposition or fermentation; prevent from 
spoiling by the use of preservative substances, 
with or without the agency of heat: as, to pre- 
serve meats or fruit; to preserve an anatomical 
specimen. 

I ha’ some quinces brought from our house i’ th’ country 
to preserve; when shall we have any good sugar come 
over? Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

Delectable d of preserved plums, and peaches, and 
pears, and qui Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 440. 
5. To maintain and reserve for personal or 
special use in hunting or fishing. (a) To raise, 
provide for, and protect, as game, for use at certain seasons 
or by certain persons, as in hunting or fishing: as, to pre- 
serre quail; to preserve salmon. (b) To reserve and adapt 
to the protection and propagation of game designed for 
special use, as in hunting or fishing: as, preserved covers; 
a preserved stream.=Syn. 1 and 2, Protect, Defend, ete. 
(see keep), secure, shield, conserve, spare. 

TI. intrans. 1. To prepare decomposable sub- 
stances, as meats or fruits, for preservation; 
make preserves. 

Hast thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? 
È Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 13: 
2. To raise and protect game for special use, 
as in hunting or fishing. 

Squire Thornhill . . . had taken the liberty to ask per- 
mission to shoot over Mr. Leslie's land, since Mr. Leslie 
did not preserve. Bulwer, My Novel, viii. 5. 

preserve (pré-zérv’), n. [<preserve,v.] 1}. That 
which preserves or saves. 
Fetch balsamo, the kind preserve of life. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
Specifically — 2. pl. A kind of spectacles with 
colored glasses to protect the eyes from too 
strong light. i 

1 are used to conceal deformities or to protec! 
ties int he many conditions where they cannot tolerate 
bright light. . . . They are made of bluish, Se Sr se 
almost black coloured glass, Tear a ee 

a ing to the amount of obscuration necessary. 
shapes, according Encye. Brit., XXII. 872. 
3. That which is preserved, or prepared for 
keeping; especially, fruit, meats, ete., ret yy 
seasoned and cooked to prevent fermentation 
or spoiling. Bs oe 

A eetmeat, 

At this Treat I eat of a Preserce or Wet Sw : 
made of Orange Hamers incon A and the Lady 
oblig. ‘i manner of mak 7 . 
obliged me with the Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 122. 
when in “strange houses,” always 
i declined any sort of pre- 
ALNES est the butter, acd thinking 
that the preeerces had probably, Dean nenii 
ng. z 
want of due sugar ani Gourge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i 6. 
gs : a place 
4, A place where game 1s preserved oe of 
set apart for the protection and ee REA 
game intended for hunting or fishing.— 5t. + 


He can never 
the calmness of 
tian. 


A female Dodson, 


hich 
Wonderful indeed are the preserces of time, mie open- 


ir T. Browne, 

servye-jar (pre- i 
rN preserved meats, = 
trived that it may be tightly 
the air and pr 


zer’ ver), n. S 
Pat TVO RS one who or that which saves or 


ru: from injury, destruction, or waste; a 
Ba tive. 
savior; a preserva sate 
What shall I do unto thee, O thou preserser dwat 
Ar = 
of my father, now me, Sei 
The medicine of our house, bows shiy me ier 


d eGangotri 


president, 
“Tannin,” says Poitevin, “is then a sensitt 
be considered as such, and not as a me go 
y Silver Sunbeam, p. 354- 
2. One who makes pregerves, as of fruit, ete. 
—3. One who preserves game for sport. 
preses (pré’séz),n. [< L. præses, one who pre- 
sides or guards, < presidere, sit before or in 
front of: see preside.) One who presides over 
the deli berations of an organized society or the 
like; a president; the chairman of a meeting. 
[Scotch] { 
preshow (pré-sho’), v.t. [< pre- + show.) To 
show beforehand; foreshow. Roget. [Rare.] 
preside (pré-zid’), r. i; pret. and pp. presided, 
ppr. presiding. [S OF. présider, F. présider = Sp. 
Pg. presidir = It. presedere, presiedere, preside 
over, govern, ¢ L, præsidere, guard, protect, de- 
fend, have the care or management of, superin- 
tend, direct, also lit. (LL) sit before or in front 
of, < pre, before, + sedere, sit: see sedentary, 
ete, sit] 1. To be set over others; have the 
place of authority, as a chairman or director; 
direct and control, as a chief officer: usually 
denoting temporary superintendence and direc- 
tion: as, to preside over a society; to preside at 
a public meeting. 

it is farther to be noted that, in these solemn assemblies 
for the churches service, there is no one presides among 
them, after the manner of the assemblies of other people. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 
Here comes the neighbouring justice, pleased to guide 
His little club, and in the chair preside. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 175. 
Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness, 
Wordeorth, Sonnets, fii. 41, 

I was glad to see my lord presiding at the democratical 
College. Sydney Smith, To the Countess Grey. 
2. To exercise superintendence and direction; 
have a guiding or controlling influence: as, the 
fates preside over man’s destiny. 

The Holy Ghost, though it presided over the minds and 
pens of the apostles so far as to preserve them from error, 
yet doth not seem to have dictated to them what they 
were tosay, word by word. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ix. 

Who conquer’d nature should preside o'er wit, 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, I. 652. 

Those medicinal agents which possess the power of di- 
rectly influencing the nervous mechanisms which preside 
over motion. Bucks Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 27. 


Presiding elder. See elderl, 5 (c).—Presiding judge. 


See judge. wa 
presidence (prez’i-dens),n. [< F. présidence = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. presidencia = It. presidenza, < ML. 
presidentia,< L. presiden(t-)s, ppr. of præsidere, 
preside: see preside. Ct. preseance.) Same as 
presidency. [Rare.] 
The venerable pastor had come down 
From his high pulpit, and assumed the seat 
Of previdence. J. G. Holland, Kathrina, ii 
residency (prez’i-den-si), n. [As presidence 
We -cy).) 1. Superintendence and direction; 
controlling and directing influence, as of a pres- 
ident. 
The pone chanel in ie ealicy andis Ern 
bishop, did it in terms oi acy and au! 5 
eee oe Jer: rape Works (ed. 1535), IL 202, 

For what account can be given of the determination of 
the growth and magnitude of plants from mechanical prin- 
ciples, of matter mov'd without the presidency and guid- 
ance of some superiour agent? Ray, Worksof Creation, i 
2. The ofice of president: as, the panana 
of a college or a railroad corporation; specifi- 
cally [eap.], the office of sident of the 
United States. 

He [Grant] came to the Presidency a simple soldier, with- 
out ae Daite ideas, or anything that could be called 
a political philosophy. The Nation, Sept. 7, 1552, p. 104. 
3. The term during which a president holds 
office: as, the presidency of Lincoln, of Thiers, 
ete.—4. In British India. a chief administra- 

ive division. of British India 
= Bombay, and Mg- 
Fibs r peat 

ei e 


in the [Mormon] Ch 


president 
oun a director, ruler, presi 


as an 
f 


i Presiding; 
he chief place or 
or archaic, ] 
` nid petitur sacris nisi tantum fama 
ih n Kebe oftentimes imprisoned in lad 
‘and the president Dooke of such as can 
other man’s spectacles, yet at l 


m spight of his keepers. 
ns Nashe, UE in Int, to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxiii. 
earth. 


s d president zealot of the 
Me namaa ‘Middleton, Game at Chess, ii. 2. 


Whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him, or his angels president 
In every province? Ut 


‘Milton, P. R., i. 447. 
They [Israel] 


tis, 


withou 


$ would be left in the same condition with 
‘other Gentile nations, who must therefore be supposed 


i the immediate conduct of resident angels. 
a nade J. Scott, Christian Life, ii. 7. 


‘OT, n. 1¢. One who presides; one who super- 
‘intends and directs the proceedings of others; 
a ruler; a ruling spirit. 
~ Commaundeas Romaines, and we shall obei as Hebrues ; 
Jene vs a president that is merciful, and all our realme 
shal be obedient. Golden Book, xi. 

A charge we bear i’ the war, | 
‘And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. 
n Shak., A. and C., iii. 7. 18. 


Thou wonder of all princes, president, and glory. | 
Middleton, The Phœnix, i. 1. 
Happy is Rome, of all earth’s other states, 
To have so true and great a president 


For her inferior spirits to imitate 
As Cesar is. B. Jonson, Poctaster, v. 1. 


2, An officer elected or appointed to preside 
over and control the proceedings of others. 
(a) The presiding officer of an assembly : as, the president 
of a convention. 
For which delibered was by parlemente, 
S For Antenor to yelden out Cryseyde, 
And it pronounced by the president. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iy. 213, 
Daughter to that good earl, once President 


Of England’s council and her treasury. 
Jlilton, Sonnets, v. 


= (D) The chief officer of a corporation, company, or society : 
as, the president of a railway company, or of a bank. 


“They elected the Presidents (originally called Aldermen, 
afterwards Masters and Wardens) and other officials 
English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. exxv. 


c) The governing officer of a college or university. 
est officer of state in a modern republic. 

dent of the United States is chosen once in four 
presidential electors, who are elected by the peo- 

several States, the electors in every State being 
number to the senators and representatives of 


oe 

__ the national conventions o their party. The President i 

-commi er-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
2 ia the militia of the several States when called 


of 
1784 to 1792 (President of Council, 1176- 
from 1776 to 1790, ae from 
South Carolina from 1776 to 1778. 
titles were exchanged for that of gor- 
the French republic is elected 
enate and Chamber of Deputies 


the head of the Mormon 


nference with two co 
over the whole Church, and to 
; and a Prophet” (Mor- 


ower; a patron. 


idere, direct, preside: see pre- 
directing: guiding; 0C- 
firstrank. [Obsolete 
al- 
et} 


not 
ength it breakes foorth 


for the prophet. 
presidio (pré-sid’i-6), n. [Sp., < L. presidium, 
pencon; guard, post, fort: see presidial.] 1. 
„Seat of government; especially, a place of 
military authority; 
southwestern United States. 


that had sent out the relief 
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This president will much condemn 
F Your grace another day. 
True Tale of Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V, 366). 


presidentess (prez‘i-dent-es), n. [< president 
eF -ess.] A female president. 


I became by that means the presidentess of the dinner 


and tea-table. Mme, D'Arblay, Diary, ITI. 171, 


The day on which T was there [at the Moravian estab- 
lishment at Ebersdorf] was Sunday, and I.. . was intro- 
duced to the well-bred, accomplished presidentess, F E 


lein Gerstendorf. Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, I. 
presidential (prez-i-den’shal), a. [= F. p 


denticl,< ML. *presidentialis, pert aining to pres- 


idence (presidentialis magna curia, a supreme 
council), < presidentia, presidence, presidency : 
see presidence, Presidential means prop. ‘re- 
lating to presidence or presidency’; for ‘relat- 
ing to a president,’ the prop. form would be 
"presidental (= F. présidental = Pg. presiden- 
tal).] 1. Pertaining to presidency; having 
presidency; presiding. 

This institution of these Presidential Courts was, at first, 
a very profitable ordinance, and much eased the people. 

Heylin, Full Relation of Two Journeys, ete. (1656), p. 134. 

Spoken [Jer. li. 9], as some of the learned ancients sup- 
pose, by the presidential angels. Glanville, Discourses, iy, 
2. Pertaining to a president, or relating to a 
presidency: as, the presidential chair; a presi- 
dential term. 

The presidential fever, that typical disease which has 
proved fatal to the true glory of so many statesmen of the 
United States, permeated the very marrow of his hones. 

H. von Holst, John C. Calhoun (trans.), p. 57. 

They [the Democrats] will at the same time have before 
their eyes an unusually good chance of success at the next 
Presidential election. The Nation, Novy. 16, 1882, p. 416. 
Presidential electors. See elector. — Presidential 
postmaster, in the United States, a postmaster appoint- 
ed by the President. See postmaster, 2. 

presidentship (prez’i-dent-ship), n. [¢ presi- 
dentl + -ship.] 1. The office and dignity of 
president; presidency. 

I wishe the newe prouision that his Maiestie hath be- 
stowed vppon your honour for the Presidentship of this 
royall audience of Granado may be fortunate. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 101. 

In France the re-election of M. Grévy to the President- 
ship has come and gone. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 
2. The term for which a president holds his 
office. 


288. 


There are three Precidial Castles in this City. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 89. 


2. Pertaining or belonging to a presidio. 


The presidiary souldiers . . . are all Spaniards. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 125. 
= ieee evento ts being so numerous, and having near 
Goat y grendiary walled Towns in their Hands for Cau- 
on, they have Power to disturb France when they please. 
Howell, Letters, I. ii. 25. 


TI. n.; pl. presidiaries (-rìz). A guard. 


Not one of those heavenly presidiaries struck a stroke 
Bp. Hall, Cont.#xix. 9. (Davics.) 


a military post: used in the 


Hereferred me to the Mission and Presidio of San Ysabel, 
party, for further information. 
Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy, x1. 


lace of deportation for criminals; a peni- 


3 ponnlation in Spain is still sent 
or convict establishments, where general as- 
th in the prison and at labour is the rule. 
y Encye. Brit., XIX. 763. 
It. presidio, a fort, < L. præsi- 


idi 
residial.| A fortress. 


lection, Haridwar 


preslyt, adv. 
presphenoid (q 


presphenoidal (pré-sf 


prespinal (pr 


press! (pres), v.; pret. and 


pack. 


citie of Rome, 


presignification (prë 
tta. Præsignificati gini fi 
Le e A E 

eee Præsignificare 

or ae Bee presignify i hy 
showing beforehing, ~ 


iced 4 
» having Sear 


fore. 
y 


There, ing Ty. 
ing 


Tolution in state 
id mentioned in } 
ana ned in h 


ers Fee eation g, Oh 
DG. Fons 01, b 

(pré-sig ni-i), yp Worksttt 

simnifying, Dee and y 

7 a before, 

oro, +g 

© signify op ("4 


i two c 
d what P; 
eth against the spirit, a 


See 


Pressly, i 
wë ` 


a 
sphenoid.) T, u Situato) & andy 

masaa g C situated in ady 5 
sphenoid; forming an ante a vancog 
a compound sphenoid Don noe medi 
presphenoid. es ert 

. n. In anat. 
brates, situated 
mid-line of the 
blended with the 
noidal clemer 
of the frontal cr 
segment, 


Rare of the skull of vey 
base of the Phen, nth 
> SKU gq s 
basisphenoid and other sat 
e~ 


S. According t: 

; z to Owen, it j 

nial vertebra or prosi Phe centrum 
phali 


p According to other: Ratna 
a presenting vertebræ, itis 
hird from behind or frontal ¢ 
OE VRUD AS Sora al crania’ 
$ 'h are the orbitosphenoids a 
man it is represented by the ant 
the sphenoid bone, bearing the 1 
nord, or processes of Tngrassias, 
unkylosed with the orbitosphenoi re 
pee basi- and aa eN dein 
us, Lepidosire N hi A RUGO e 
8, Lepidosiren, Python, pee ie Strutidontie 
$ oi'dal), a. [< presph 
y al), a. sphe- 
noid + -al.] Same Ee ae 
spinal), a. [< L. præ, bet 
T (py a Ly , before, 
+ spina, spine. ] In anat., situated in front 
(ventrad) of the spine; prevertebral. 

. pp: pressed, some- 
times prest, ppr. pressing. [Early mod. E. also 
prease, preace ; ME. pressen, presen, precer, ¢ 
OF. presser, F. pres Sp. prensa, a-prensar 
= Pg. a-pressar = It. pressare, press, = D. pre- 
sen = OHG. presson, bresson, MHG. G. pressen= 
Sw. prdssa = Dan. presse, < Li. pressare, press, 
freq. of premere, pp. pressus, press, hold fast, 
cover, crowd, compress, contract, ete. (ina great 
variety of uses); no cognate forms found. From 
L. premere are also ult. appress, compress, de- 
Press, CEpresS, TMPTCSS, OPPTESS, repress, sun 
ete., print, imprint, ete., imprimatur, roprimant 
sprain, ete., with numerous derivatives) ear 
trans. 1. To exert weight or o des force} 
down upon; act upon with weight or | 
weigh heavily upon. 

Good mes pressed down, at 
running over, shall men give into 


d shaken together, and 4 


your bosom. A 
sona Luke vi. $8. 


Vile earth, to earth resign; s 
And thou and Romeo press ono Nain 
isoner Who 
The law which condemned a prisoner Wio back in 
plead on a capital charge to be oe È 
a dark room, while weights ol 8 ae 
on his breast till he was slow we e 
forced in England in 1721 snan 
late as 1740. pecky, to press 
2. To compress; squeeze: ra BECO, 
the purpose of extracting th arto Pharaohs oup 
J took the grapes. and pressed them ii Gen. xD 
g » 
jn distress i 
Thy archs . -.. only in pow'r to pre sgi. 
Found thee a goodly Sa efor fepostulatio® ! 
, 
race. 
an embrace: 
7 pres’ 


al 
ryder 


hold ix 


-gad decline, sin. 
Partakers of thy thie forco TeS Eine. o yar: 
Thy hands their; es gently mper TO 
Yer, gently pres P if Coia m YS 


4, To reduce ie 3 
Pe: re: as. 
pressure as, T 


ress a hat.—9- 207 tion: as 
rce in a certain direct 


The yoke of the 
the people till they me from ale 


1 touches, 2” rennnysor 


paby fingers, waxel 
preast. 


press 


upon; oppress + trouble. 


veigh ality . . - putteth life and spirit 
: a potent nobi their fortune. 
pt cop! put pre zacon, Nobility (ed. 1887). 


ple somewhat presse 
i inde. >k 
preligions ipy Whistle (E. E. T. $., p. 6, 
turns from US; 3 

He Mnething presses him 
‘t dare not.— Sir, be comforted. _ 
De Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2 


certain end or re- 


Thy Í 


p weep? 
h yd reven 


e WOU ‘ 
a force toa 
pstrain oF force al 

comatronglys PC" 3 
= > whom love doth press to go? 

: Shak., M. N. D., iii, 2. 184. 

mo conducted ine to the island 

two gentlemen wavate affairs to return in three 

me easel py the ‘Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 8. 
ere 


j ass ' execute has- 
. rin to pass or execu 
j bring 


‘ly. >s and camels went out 
ay st hat rae Ead ma the king's command- 
The pestened and 2” Esther viii. 14. 
ping ™ 


ag of Gallantry, Sir Rowland, and press 
axce: C 


penl rdi 
4 Aslon with a most prevailing Vehe- 


«a have ES 
You he a Conc! 


gence i ondants pressed their route with 

gressilian and his attend ae ee oe 
patel. p 

p peseech ; entreat. 


9, 10 wge; 


you press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
‘i $ 


Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 425. 
d 


i vers, wherein they earnestly pr 
„ard their prayers, W herein y y 
heard nor of his great name. m = 
him for Winthrop, Hist. New England, TI. 35. 
Jot ever prest upon the maid E 
And te should ask some goodly gift of him 


or own self or hers. . 
Fonliogowi Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


10, To seek earnestly ; make request for; so- 
let to have her go to Virginia 
Ithath been earnestly pressed to have her go to Virginia 
- ick and his corn. , , 
porr, Maverick ar Winthrop, Hist. New Eugland, I. 465, 
Take heed what you press, 
For beyond all Redress, : 
should I grant what you wish, £ shall harm ye. 
Ps Congreve, Semele, iii. 4. 
11, To thrust upon others; enforce; impose. 
Not to tolerate things meerly indifferent te 
siences argues a conscience too strong; p 
mity in these causes much disunity. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5. 
look at the Judge now! He is apparently conscious of 
hiring erred, in too energetically pressing his deeds of 
ievitg-kindness on persons unable to appr te them. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
He will not press the Statutes of Uses and Wills if they 
villagree that he shall forbid the payment of annates. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 2 


12. To inculeate; impress upon the mind; 


ie a doctrine, truth, fact, or rule of con- 


weak con- 
rd unifor- 


That which they gressed was not notion, but experi- 
Sce; not formality, hut godliness. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 
fis question did draw forth my heart to preach and 
ole of pardon to all that were weary and 
18, 7 T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 36. 
tne t lay stress upon; attach special impor- 
eto; emphasize. 
kat: gent Dut Avery little, we naturally want to press 
the Whole of ‘ala great deal, we are Willing not to press 
be pressed and ine and we learn what ought to 
4M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 
g; fill with a crowd or press. 
That press! Where now the throng, 
look ee Speech, and, hasty to depart, 
h To print rsafety? Cowper, Task, ii. 118. 


© disc 
Lite itegun SC Upon thi . 
a eneee 


Presseq brick, fuel, Laud, in Heylin, p. 121. (Davies.) 


4 glass, loop, oil, etc. See the 
T ne? and c to death.’ See peine forte et dure, un- 
tes? Pregg otation from Lecky, under def. 1 above. 
ame as to crowd sail (which see, un- 


14 To thron 


. . staid long be- 


x tran 

'Mtcifiealiy x x To exert pressure or weight; 
eat ear heavily. 
Prag i¢times they swell and move, 
Wixit? Up against the land. 
Motions of the outer sea, 

ve Tennyson, Eleanore. 

Ynwards only, but a fluid presses equal- 

S Upwards as Well as downwards. 
Huxley, Physiography, p. 88. 

Ess o; 


or strive eagerly; vith 
r y gerly; advance wit. 
Anne thoy energetic efforts; hasten. 


| pre Oat 
E tohen {rayne the first of this foure ordirs, 
Bien 'prhoures to proven here wille. 
owman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.) 1. 154. 


BF 
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Whan Dorilas and Magla 
as and Maglans th 
throwen, bothe partees pressed ohare mesic 


S Merlin (E. B. T. 8.), ii, 2 
The invader presses on to the fight, ars 
; ‘ Bacon, Political Fables, ix., Expl. 
POR va J i 
fe ak “is pte Gis mark for the prize of the high calling 


esus, Phil, iji. 14. 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay, 


A Youth presses, Bryant, Forest Hymn. 
To crowd; throng. 
Man, ed considerings di 

And presd in with this cautions ee 

Shak., Hen, VIIL, ii. 4. 186, 
irom all the provinces, 
> Tennyson, Princess, ii, 
. To advance with force; encroach. 


3. 


They press ir 
And fill the hive, > 


t On superior powers 
ere we to press, inferior might on ours. 


Pope, Essay on Man, i. #42. 


5. To approach unseasonably or importunate- 
ly; obtrude one’s self. 


Wi 


Amonge the genteles gode & hende, 
Prece thou not yp to hyg for no thyng. 
Babees Book (E. È. T. S.), p. 13. 
Pardon me, madam, that so boldly 
I press into your chamber. 
Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


E We need not fear to press into the farthest recesses of 
Christian antiquity, inl 


er any notion that we are ng 
into forbidden secrets. De Quincey, S zhi: k 
6+. To importune. 


This your seruant preaseth with suche diligence for this 
letter that I shall be forced to aunswere more at large 
than I can, and much lesse than I would. 


Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 36. 
7. To exert pressure, as by influence or moral 
force. 
When arguments press equally in matters indifferent, 
the safest method is to give up ourselves to neither. 
Addison. 
To press upon, to act urgently or persistently upon; in- 
vade; attack at close quarters. 
Patroclus presses upon Hector too boldly, and by oblig- 
ing him to fight discovers it was not the true Achilles. 
Pope. 
press! (pres), x. [Early mod. E. also presse, 
prese, prease, preace ; < ME. presse, prese, pres, 
prees, a throng, < OF. presse, a crowd, throng, 
ete., F. presse, a crowd, throng, urgency, a press 
(machine), a printing-press, the press (print- 
ing), ete. Pr. Pg. It. pressa = Sp. prensa = 
OHG. pressa, MHG. G. presse = Sw. präss = 
Dan. presse (after F.), press, ete. ; < ML. pressa, 
pressing (violence), fem. of L. pressus, pp. of 
premere, press: see press, v.] 1. The act of 
urging or pushing forward; a crowding or 
thronging. 
their throng and press to that last hold. 
m z i Shak., K. John, y. 7. 19. 


On that superior height 
Who sits is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions. Wordsworth. 


2. A crowd; throng; multitude. 
yi kull prese of pepull of prouynce aboute. =- 
Le Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. 8.), 1, 2863. 
ire ees at market maketh deere ware 
oret Thaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 522. 


? 
Cæs. Who is it in the pres that calls on me? . . 
, t g; look upon Cæsar. 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng ee ape ae 
When didst thou thrust amid the mingled preace, 
o i r f in peace? 
Content to bide the war aloo: pe en, Tind, È 338: 
That large-moulded man, 
His visage all agrin as at a wake, 


‘me thro’ the press. 3 
Madese rsi E Tennyson Princess, V. 


3ł. Abundance; plenty. eE 
Pas to that prouyns, prese to, e londe, | 
k i „ while prese lastis. 
And make ee ple Troy i digs ee ise 
At. Pressure; the exertion of force; compulsion. 


i ting up his 
i sg or compelling any man, beating s 
S fevied so sufficient an army that with it he con 


Gre ame. Stratagem (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 608). 
iti ituation 5 ition of danger or 
ritical situation; & posiue 

een, the state of being beset. 


de, 
In harde presse whan J was stedde, 
Of my paynes 3è hadde nese aera se 
6. Urgency: urgent denen of affairs; = 
ress siness.— 7. An instrum z 
Anite On anything is subjected to AN 
sure (especially if the pressure 1S erent) aay 
the use of hand-levers, the screw, hy 
EREET, or steam-power. The object of the press 
J 


i to smaller compass, as 
may be to compress something in n 


to SS named from the liq 


or wine-] ; or to take a copy 
produced. as a ctor without the use of a pigment, asa 


printing-press, 4 copying-press, or a Seal-Press- 


ka 


press 


Which wine houses doe serye for pressing of thelr 
grapes, and the making of their wine, having all things 
necessary therein for that purpose, as their wine 

Coryat, Cradities, I. 82. 
8. In the Jacquard loom, the mechanism which 
actnates the eylinder or prism and its cards 
to press back the needles or wires which are 
not to act, so as to disengage them from the 
lifting-bar.— 9, Specifically, a machine for 
printing; a printing-press ; henee, collective- 
ly, the agencies employed in producing printed 
matter, Some writers limit the use of the word press, as 
defining a printing-apparatus, to the hand printing-press, 
moved by hand-power, and call any form of printing-press 
moved by steam or otherwise, not by hand-power, a print- 
ing-machine, See printing-press, 

He will print them, out of doubt; for he cares not what 
he puts into the press. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1, 50. 

Lord Dorset is nobody's favourite but yours and Mr. 
Prior’s, who has lately dedicated his book of poems to him, 
which is all the prezs has furnished ns of any value since 
you went. Swift, Letter to Hunter, Jan. 12, 1708. 


10. The art of printing; hence. those who are 
engaged in prin or publishing. 

The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature 
of a free state; but this consists in laying no previous re- 
straints upon publications, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for criminal matter when published. 

Blackstone, Com., IV, xi. 
11. That which is printed; the sum total of 
printed literature: specifically pe da tonews- 
papers and other periodical publications. 

The preza, an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, 
was used by Hastings and his friends with great effect. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings, 

The press is destined, more than any other agency, to 
melt and mold the jarring and contending nations of the 
world into that one great brotherhood. 

S. Bowles, in Merriam's Bowles, I. 99. 


12. An upright case or cupboard in which 
clothes, books, 
china, or other 
articles are 
kept; specifical- 
ly, in libraries, 
a bookcase, or 
a set of book- 
shelves. 

His prezse ycovered 
with a faldyng 
reed. 

Chaucer, Miller's 
{Tale, 1. 26. 
Large oaken press- 
exfilled with shelves 
of the same wood 
surrounded the 
room. Scott, Kenil- 
{worth, iv. 


13. In photog., 
same as print- 


ing-frame.— At press, during or in the process of print- f 

ing. t 
If the names were cronies at prezz, he elt restore any 

speech in Shakespeare to the proper speaker. 

ate i R. T Stevenson, Some Gentlemen in Fiction. 


tographic press, a small portable press for printini 
puerta ion a lithographic stone or from an engrav 
plate.— Bramah press, ’s press, the hydraulic 
press, so called from its inventor, Mr. Bramah. See hy- 
draulic.—Cam-press, a press in which the rotation of 
a cam communicates action to the punch or shear, as dis- 
tinct from a serew-, lerer- or pendulum- .— Card- 
press. (a) A small screw-pr ess. used for keeping playing- 
cards flat when not in use. (b) A printing-press used for 
printing cards.— Censorship of the press. See censor- 
ship.— Centripetal press. See centripetal.— Compound 
press, a press in which the material is partially compress- 
ed by a light rapid movement, and the process com) leted 
by a more powerful and slower pressure. — on of 
e press, corrector of the press. See correction, cür- 
rector.— Dry press, in printing, a press for smoothing 
printed sheets.— Hat-tip press, a small hand-press) 
for printing the labels on the crown or inner lining of 
hats.— Hunter's press, 2 press worked by Hunter's screw 
(which see, under screw). [Not now in use.}— Hydraulic 
orhydrostatic press. See hydrautie.— In in the 
, in process of being printed.— Knee- pint prens 
a togglepre = Liberty o He press. 3 i = 
Lith press, a A tan 2 ‘ 
a small Sartable press of wood, used by boo! Sree are 
which eon is given at the ends of two stout anaa 
g le 


Press of Walnut-wood. : 
rsth century.) A 


(German, 


blocks by two large wood-serews. When a cuttin: 

is attached, it is called a binders’ plow and press.— 

nerva Press. See Minerce.— Napkin press, a screw. 
ress by means of which napkins are pressed flat 

Being dampened. Such a press is sometimes co 

with a decorative piece of furniture, etc.— Op 


of the press; a law regulating or re 

of printing and publishing. — Press of 

auch pall aa the state or aa etes 
VOlV: press, a form balin; 

rotation of the box actuates the fol 

screw or screws working in £ 

cam press, a press actuated 
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n cam-wheels ri : 
i pears oh a roller at the end of a 
which is caused by levers 


ceite, 
press 
and bookbinders: 
, such as are used by 
press a form of WE tes 
SAS SAN striko RATU metal or raise it from the in- 

terior. — To correct the press, to correct proofs. a 
Herecomes . « the proof of my East India speech rom 
sard; y side and correct the press. 
peen eaaa ad enay 10 Trevelyan, IGN 

A evolving press. See cylinder-piess, | 

press? (pres), v. [A verb due to confusion of 
press- in press-gang, press-MOney, erroneously 
used for *prest-gang, prest-money, ete., with 
__ press}, force, ete. So impress, and F. presser, 
A like sense.] I, trans. To force into service, 
especially into military or naval service; im- 
press. 


‘To the Tower, about shipping of some more pressed men. 


Pepys, Diary, II. 410. 
‘here area couple of impudent fellows at an inn in Hol- 
ae who have rontod Ine, a yet Taua golge me in- 
A by pressing them into his majesty’s service. — 
A adei Colman, Jealous Wife, iii. 
She is rather an arbitrary writer too—for here are a 
reat many poor words pressed into the service of this note 


‘that would get their habeas corpus from any court in Chris- 
Seite $ Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 


TI. intrans. To act as a press-gang; force 
persons into military or naval service. 


The legality of pressing is so fully established that it 
will not now admit of a doubt in any court, of justice. = = Knight. 
Christian, Note on Blackstone's Com., I. xiii. press-fatt (pres‘fat), n. A vat belonging to an 
ess? (pres), u. [<press?,v.] An order or com- “olive- or wine-press, used for the collection of 
mission to impress men into public service, par- the oil or wine. 
ticularly into the army or navy. When one came to the pressfat for to draw out fifty ves- 


a, Presser-foot, which is attached by thumb-screw å, passing through 


slot ¢, and screwing into bard. This is represented raised to allow 
the insertion of cloth under the inclined forward part of the foot. The 
bar and the foot are then lowered, pressing the cloth firmly upon the 
oscillating feed at e; /is the needle, which carries thread / through 
slot in foot and perforation g in throat-plate. 


chine, a foot-plate by which the fabricis pressed 
against the face of the feed. 


presser-frame (pres‘ér-fram), n. 
a frame furnished with presser-flyers. 


In spinning, 
die Hl, 


_ Thave misused the king's ere damnably. I have pot, sels out of the press, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 
in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, three hundre: oy hea < press2 sat 

dodd uncres press-gang (pres’gang), n. [< press®, prest, + 
pated a pounds: pace een LY ly S18. gang.) A detachment under the command of 


They shrink like seamen when a press comes out. F 


an officer empowered to impress men into the 
public service, especially the naval service. 
Last week a Licutenant came hither with a Press Gang, 
and had so good Success that he soon Glean’d up à con- 
siderable number. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
[II. 208. 
Men were kidnapped, literally disappeared, and nothing 
was ever heard of them again. The street of a busy town 
was not safe from such press-gany captures. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, i. 
press-gang (pres’gang),v.7. [< press-gang, n.] 
To act as a press-gang. [Rare.] 
There'll be no more preas-yanging here a while. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vii. 
ETHER reRsiOn Dice seus (pres‘gér’thing), n. The belt of 
i ;, : leather which move t a hand-press 
press-blocks (pres‘bloks), n. pl. Clumps of and from On ao aiota nand press to 
od used in a standing-press to fill up the space : Aa : : press 
occupied by paper or books. presne (pres ing), n. [Verbal n. of press], v.] 
boards (pres’bordz), n. pl. In printing, 2. Wha Fas os one whe prasena PESEE 
and neatly jointed boards of wood be < at is expressed or squeezed out; what 
hich printed sheets are pressed in the Se a substance under pressure, as oil, 
press, HSM eee aa 
(pres’boi), n. Same 5 pressing (pres‘ing), p. a. Requiring instant at- 
3 as machin tention or action; urgent. 


An annuity for life of four thousand pounds was settled 
on Hastings; and, in order to enable him to meet pressing 
demands, he was to receive ten years annuity in advance. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


A pressing emergency required instant remedy. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 125. 


A Dryden, Wild Gallant, Epil, (1667), 
press-agent (presʻāʻjent), n. A man employed 
to attend to newspaper advertising, and supply 
editors with news of changes of program, cast, 
ete. [Theatrical slang.] 
Wr- press-beam (pres’bēm), n. 
beam. 3 
press-bed (pres’bed),”. A bed inclosed in solid 
_ woodwork like a cupboard, or made to fold or 
‘turn up so as to be put in a cupboard. 
I was to sleep in a little press-bed in Dr. Johnson’s room. 
4 Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 85. 
_ press-blanket (pres’blang’ket), n. A flannel, 
cloth, or felt used on a printing-press to equal- 


A compression- 


ecially — (a) One 


hair to contain flaxseed from which oil is to be 
expressed, or to hold stearic acid under pres- 
ae sure, ana for similar uses. 
ut the singing in these Pressing-board (pres’ing-bord), n. 1. One of 
che, eee andweirder the glazed millboards used by printers to put 
ers Mag. LXXVII. 950, e¢Ween printed sheets as resists to the im- 
o molds the handles ears, Pression, these sheets receive in a standing- 
to a pottery vessel be. PECSS-—2. One of the smoothly jointed boards 
of pine or cherry used in standing-presses.— 3. 
An ironing-board. 
Pressing-iron (pres‘ing-i’érn), n. A flat-iron 
‘illegal inno- OT smoothing-iron. 
z Your ing-iron will mak: fect courtier. 
, P. 4: Go stitch at home, and Boren ane was neighbours. 
; ) f: Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii. 2. 
© pe pressingly (presfingli), adv. In a pressing 
the manner; with force or urgency; closely. 
mess (pres’ing-nes), n. Pressure; ur- 


with argu- 


consideration alone might apply itself with press- 
par RA PES N xviii. YLatham.) 
late (pres‘ing-plat), n. In an oil- 
follower-boards which are al- 
fthematerial tobe pressed. 


ection, ‘Haridwar 


| Kangri Coll 
eee 


renovating them, pressing-bag(pres’ing-bag), n. A bag of horse- P 


res Į 
1; à roller of iro &), » 


pulp or the fol e288 out the” cove 


Al 


ak ing machine, 
esh ON), n 
8. pressão — 
pressing 


pressus, press: 5) x 38 sur, h 
ng; pressure, e press1,] L mhas emere rt 
Are not all my } act ogy) Pp. 
n yh ` Dre; 
Supposed to consige theses Troneg Prens. 
through a fluid medium g ton or BS aH Which Jj 
3 otie 
2. In Cartesian Philos A Propagat 
Sa a re 


pressiroster (pres-iros tm cdeavor t 


rostr 

member D 
pressirostral (presinta o Presi 
sirostres + -al.) ee 
rostres.—2. Havin, 
more or less like th 
Pressirostres (pr 
L. pressus, 
mere, press. 
+ rostrum, h 


-Ompressed ps 
iene sed 
esi Plove u 
'SALO8’trGz) p, 
PP. of pre- Mieri INI 
sompress, E 
| a beak: see i 
rostrum.) In Cuvier’s 
system of classification 
a group of Gralle, includ. 


ing the bustards, plovers 
and some others, g ig 


them the cariama: so 
called from the compres- 
Sion or contraction of the 
Pul of some of its mem- 
CTS. It corresponds i 

er £ in the 
main to the Charadriomorphe 


Bills of Pressirostres, 


of later writers, or that large zajn) P“PE Wanellus ei, 
group of wading birds known (Charadrius domin p OE 


ominicus). 


as the plover-snipe group. Tunistone (Strepsitas inte 


preset ut (pres‘i-tant), 
a. ML. as if *pressitar 

A Sie S n(t-)s, Ppr. of *pressi 
fay he as L. pressare, press down: seo pr 
gl meg pressure; gravitating; heavy, | 

Neither the celestial matter of the vorti 7 
nor water are pressitant in their proper place ee 

Dr. H. More. 
pressivet (pres‘iv), a. [K press! + -ive.] 1, 
Pressing; requiring immediate attention and 
despatch.—2. Oppressive. 
__ How did he make silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, 
if the exactions were so pressive ? 
Bp. Hall, Cont., xviii. 1. (Latham.) 
press-ketcht (pres’kech), n. A ketch or small 
vessel used for patrolling harbors and for press- 
ing seamen. 

Trish Letters of the 26th past say they continue to beat 
up for Soldiers at Dublin, where abundance list themselves 
and that some Press-Ketchesin that Harbour have presset 
400 Seamen within a few Days, and that a great many are 
voluntarily come in. 3 A 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of anit pt 

n. A small turn-screw 
to tighten the cords of à 


r: 


press-key (pres’ké), 
used by book-sewers 
sewing-press. 7 
presslyt (presli), adv. [Appar. 
L. pressus, PP., pressed), + Ue 
Closely; compactly; concisely; r 
Though he may pursue his task preni ar matter dè 
yet, because of the small impor tanoa oth Sail 
bated of, his discourse must needs a 
and not very profitable. nie Qa ed, 3667) P. 8% 
Parker, Platonicke Philosophi ore pre mare 
ayaa ever snake an, Wan eo m 
: ressmen K- 
ressman! (pres’man), ti Pi. e is engagi 
[< press! + man.] ibs r Yio attends 
pressing; specifically, on 


& “press, Me («¢ 
Of, pressnest] 
succinctly: 


me. 
wine-press. af sioner a 
One only pato aly by which Chapman A a 
In time of vintage. Eror t 
2. One who operates oe bis a does pres: 
ing-press; specifica y, 1d-press) or who Mer 
work; one who runs a hanes eo 
$ i T 
ness or presses 
ages a press or p FA z 
er. PA i 
PEN after some mee A eee 
composing-room, J left aki i e 
times, 2 mpr a BON 
By Aun journalism, somi nem pter a ; 
. wri P > 7 i 
on the press; & ee wea 
waver n? (pres‘man), Ai ae oe 
te ae + man 
aids in forcing M 
Vile eee 
service, 25 ee 
ss-ma resm 
Sear In bras 
ume, gen y 


press-mark 


its location in th 


e library. 
g, 8, 10,” means “pr 


s A, shelf 5, 


7 a, press ter Gaithe shelf.” ‘There are many sys- 
a the P jn ore 
iS me a 9 ‘ x = ee 
i ress marki niin), v. t. and i. To place 
asi ark (WI, also, to use press-marks. 
sE mark (pres! mils ter), n. The officer in 
T A 
anio bs See es conraged to that degree 
ogi? a ors paid an A 


ır sailo y neet 
ardly any 
there B hardy ay Brows 


oney (pres’mun”i), Ws 


(Davies.) 
Same as prest- 


as press-money, to bind me to 
Shirley, Maid's Revenge, ii. 1. 
res'nes), n. [< # press, Q. Ge pre 
SHP The state of being p d; clos 

ile condensation of thought or 


s good 


ression 

ages toerseness- 
all unt critic of our By X 

a i ressness 

ge il Young, Love of Fame, Pret. 


te form of presser. Piers 


n commends Boileau's close- 


Anobsole 
z. 127. 

cane pak), v. t To compress by a 

other press: as, to press-pack bales 


gool S. 


of sol ife (pres’pil); n. A pile or kench of fish. 
press? 
anal) put in a press-pile, in which they zeman a 
The fist veat >erley. 
The more to sweat. ' 
week or M (pres’pin), 7 In bookbinding, a bar 
pee sed as a lever for st anding-presses. 
ol 


fing] ves’plit), 2. 
pressplate N piestaivon w 


One of a number of 
hich are placed be- 


in plates Z j E a chee 
oy press-boards in ast anding-p ess. 
rinting (pres’prin“ting), 2. In ceram., 


$5" A in| 
meanely of transfer-printing. 
There are two distinct methods < 
china and earthenware : one is trans ; 
and is the method by which the ordinary printed ware is 
produced, and the other is Gel ee on ma glaze. | The 
is called press-printing and the latter yat-printing. 
first is called press-7 ter bat printing 


The last proof ex- 


f printing in use for 
ferred on the bisque, 


press-proof (pres’prof), n. 
amined before printed matter goes to press; the 
press-revise ; a careful proof taken on the press, 
ss distinguished from an ordinary rough proof. 
press-room. (pres'röm), n. 1. An apartment 
in which presses for any purpose are kept.— 
2 In printing, a room where printing-presses 
are worked, as distinguished from a composing- 
room, ete. 
press-stone (pres’ston), n. The bed of a print- 
ing-press. J. M. Knight. 
pressurage (presh’tr-aj), n, [< F. presswrage ; 
as pressure + -age.] 1. The juice of the grape 
extracted by the pres Imp. Dict.—2. A fee 
pid to the owner of a wine-press for its use. 
Imp. Diet. 
nessural (presh’ii-ral), a. [< pressure + -al.] 
\ the nature of mechanical pressure. 
Ce ee n. [<OF. pressure = Sp. 
tiga bul t. pressura, < L. pressura, & press- 
wes] T ae < premere, pp. pressus, press: see 
MERA he act of pressing; the exertion 

y pressing; the state of being pressed. 

I ane thy thoughts with scarce a sigh 
pressure of thine hand. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxix. 


An equilibrated force. 


+.. showed that the pressures of a vault 

tim a line gycentrated upon any single point, but only 

the pier from tty, extends over a considerable portion of 
m the springing point upwards. 

Oa fon C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 81. 

face ofa bo per unit area exerted over the sur- 

terior of thy or part of a body, and toward the 


body. A force exerted upon a surface is 


it w otherwise, since the surface has 
ensued ould produce infinite velocity until equilib- 
te of eq TRO can produce no motion, because 
saure in A given ibrium; but a continuous variation of 
ithe places ¢ direction will tend to produce motion 
tube is of less pressure. Thus, if a cylinder of 
ner greater pressure per square inch 
ae other, there will be a tendency to 
ass in ge end where the pressure is less. (¢) 
meng aig being either thrust, pull. or 
£ pressure a a For axis of pressure, conju- 
res nd other phrases where pressure 

a See the latter word. 
fa ae à law about the dependence of the 
bon its yolume, which showed that if 


ssi 


i aad Cli ee I. 130. 

leas (T Pressure . K. Cliford, Lectures, I. 150. 

Bog, aegre, thar’; «+ Such as the atmospheric, and, in 

Meeg di hat of our bodily parts aot our ‘clothes, 
Consciousness. 

+ Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 60. 


pas. Into a smaller place it will press so P 
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n 7 

oe action of moral force; exertion of au- 

t aor} y or influence ; compulsion; a constrain- 

ing influence or impulse, i i 
The objections . , 


ate - are... , rather like the intemper- 
peal of an angry child than pressures ff ane PO 
agu y. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1525), 1 

The convocation, w of 4 
bishop Bourchier w 
was made to best 


hich under the influence of Arch- 
as more amenable to royal presen 
ow a tenth in the following fens ig 
me i Stubbs, Const, Hist., $ 359. 
he Preacher's contemporary, too, Malachi n 
c a , Malachi, felt the pres- 
ets ie same circumstances, had the same petit 
spondency. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, ii. 
4. W cight upon the mind; burdensomeness; 
oppressiveness; also, burden; oppression. 
Companions in grief someti imini 
g netimes d 3l 
And make the pressu R 
Fletcher and 


Night-Walker, iv. 6. 
My own and iny people's pressures are grievous. 
Pr i Eikon Basilike, 
e rulers augmented a e same ti 3 i 
burdens the pressure of ee Bennet tees 
cause of revolutions. Macaulay, Mirabeau. 
Days of difficulty and pressure. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


5. Urgency; demand on one’s time or energies; 


need for prompt or decisive action: as, the pres- 
sure of business. 


Writing hastily and under pressure, his lang i = 
quently involved and ERA pe: ee 


A, Dobson, Int. to Steele, p. xlvi. 
6. Impression: stamp; character impressed. 
I'll wipe awa; 
All saws of books, all forms, all Tree ast. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 100. 
Absolute pressure. See absolute.—Absolute steam 
pressure, the total pressure computed from the zero of 
an absolute vacuum : distinguished from relative pressure, 
or from pr re indicated in pounds, kilograms, or other 
measureof weightabove the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
at the sea-level. Ordinary steam-gages indicate pressure 
above that of the atmosphe Yo the pressure so indi- 
cated the pressure of the atmosphere must be added to 
obtain the absolute steam pressure.— Atmospheric pres- 
sure. Sce atmosphere, 2.—Center of pressure. (a) In 
physics, that point of a body at which the whole amount 
of pressur be applied with the same effect it would 
produce if distributed. (b) Specifically, in hydros, that point 
of a plane, or of the side of a vessel containing a liquid, to 
which if a force were applied equal to the total pressure 
and in the opposite direction, it would exactly balance the 
total pressure.—High pressure. (a) Formerly, a phrase 
noting all steam-engines working at pressures materially 
higher than atmospheric pressure, but now merely a rela- 
tive term. See low pressure. (b) Figuratively, a high de- 
gree of mental tension. 

Miss Squeers... Was... taken with one or two 
chokes and catchings of breath, indicative of feelings ata 
high pressure. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xii. 
Intensity of a pressure. See intensily.—Low pres- 
sure, in steam-engines, a phrase noting a motor using 
steam at a comparatively small pressure. The precise 
signification of the term Is undetermined, but the stan- 
dard of pressure is steadily rising, so that engines that 
were formerly considered high-pressure are now looked 
upon as low-pressure engines. The phrase formerly im- 
plied the presence of a condenser and pressure of not 
more than six pounds above atmospheric pressure, but it 
now has reference solely to the pressure, and describes 
that only relatively.— Pressure myelitis, myclitis due to 
compression of the spna cords as bys a tumor.— Pressure 
of atmosphere. Sec atmosphere, # r 

pressure-bar (presh’tr-biir), n. Ina planing- 
machine, a device for holding down lumber to 
Janed. E. H. Knight. __ 
par -b1 r( sresh/ur-bl67ér), n. Ablower 
pressure: ower (p H i aS £ 
jn which a blast 1s produced by the direct pres- 
sure of pistons upon & definite and confined 
quantity of air, in contradistinction to the fan- 


blower, which produces a blast by centrifugal 
action. 


- e (presh'ūr-fig"ūr), n. In min- 
US ee age in a rection of pong 
minerals by the pressure of a rather S ap 
point: thus, upon a sheet of mica TORE 
figure has the form of asix-rayed star, Ms ich js 
diagonal in position to the more easily obtain A 
percussion-figure —that is, its rays are nar 
of the prism and clinopinacoid. 


ote ūr-fil” A filter in 
filter (presh'ūr-fl tèr), n. i 
Pre Haad to be filtered is forced through 


i i res ater than that 
‘ine material by pressure greater tha 
aes own weight in the filter. Positive increase 
of the difference between the pressure on the i è 
ON agal st the discharge outlet is effected either by 
g air intoan inclosed space over theliquid, by increas- 
forcing tread through use of a stani DS or by ng 
i e 
the atmospheric pressure upon | h 
pressure-forging, Kin ar 
nethod of shap! 
1 ress by means E ES prem 
ses hydraulie forgims: > 
Miei gage (presh’ur-g4)), 2- H an: appa: 
see or attachment for indicating the pr 
of in a boiler.— 


quare unit of area in 


wW- 


pressure-note (presh“iir-not), n. Inmusic, anote 


pressure-register (presh’iir-rejis-tér), n. 


prest 


piston, whose opposite extremity Is armed with a pyrami- 
dal or circular cntter, as in the, Redman gage; ‘a contend 
cavity with a continnous spiral thread on ita interior mir- 
face, a3 in the Woodbridge pressure-gage ; or an anvil-head 
to compress a copper cylinder, as in the English “crngh- 


b 


er” gage. With the two entter-gages, the lengths of the 
indentations in the soft copper disks are measured and 
compared with cuts of the same length made in the test- 
ing-machine by the same cutters. From the tests in the 
machine, a table of lengths of cuts, with the pressures re- 
quired to produce them, is made up. Hence, measuring 
the indentation in the disk taken from the pressure-gage, 
and turning to this table, the pressure exerted by the pow- 
der in the bore of the gun will be found opposite the mea- 
suredlength. The disks used in the pressure-gage and in 
the testing-machine should be taken from the same bar 
of copper, in order to secure a uniform density. In the 
“crusher” gage, the diminution in length of the copper 
cylinder is measured, and the pressure fonnd by the test- 
ing-machine to produce an equal reduction in length of 
a cylinder from the same copper is assumed to be that 
exerted upon the bore of the gun. Pressnre-gages may 
be placed either in a cavity in the walls of a gun or in the 
base of the cartridge-hag carrying the charge of powder, 


with a short crescendo upon it, as Z, indicat- 
ing a tone which is to be pressed into loudness 
as soon as sounded. 

An 

instrument which indicates and records the 
fluctuations of pressure of a fluid body, par- 


ticularly an elastic fluid, as air, steam, or iHn- à 
minating-gas. See recording steam-gage. under 

steam-gage. 
pressure-screw (presh’ūr-skrö), n. In ord- 3 


nance, a screw used to hold parts in position 
by pressure. It is the analogue of the set-serew 
in general mechanism, See set-serew. 

pressure-spot (presh’ar-spot), n. One of nu- 
merous minute spots or areas on the surface 
of the body, in shidh it appears from experi- 
mentation that the proper sensations of pres- 
sure reside, this sensation not being excitable 
in the intervening spaces. 

The finest point, when it touches a presure-cpot, pro- 
duces a sensation of pressure, and not one of being 
pricked. G.T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 410. 

presswork (pres’ wérk), 7. 1. The working or 
management ofa printing-press; also,any other 
work of a press-room relating to ink or impres- 
sion on a press: in opposition to composi lion. 
or that branch of printing which is confined to 
preparing types for the press.—2. In joinery. 
cabinet-work of a number of successive veneers 
crossing grain. and united by glue, heat, and 
pressure. E. H. Knight. 

press-yeast (pres‘yést), n. See yeast. 

prest? (prest). An occasional preterit and past 


participle of press}. 

prest7+ (prest), v. t. [< OF. prester, E 
Jend, ascribe, attribute, give rise to, ord, = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. prestar = It. prestare, < L. preestare, 
stand before, be surety for, execute, fulfil, dis- 
charge. < pre, before, + stare, stand: see state. 
Cf. rest2.] To furnish; pay out; put out as a 
loan; lend. 


To have prested and leut money to Kynge H 
the arrayenge and settynge forth o a 


ee ail, Baw. TV 
raf lf have prested,” the Earl 
“above 8000. nee our ner ocak be 
what need they be in . . . all the world doth: 
Motley, Hist. N 
prest? (prest). n. [L OF. prest, F 
prest = It. presto), a loan, < OF. 
see prest?, v.] 1t. A loan of 
loan in general; also, ready m 
The summe of 


for the expenses of the kings | 


and squyers, for he knewe well otherwyse he sholde no! 
haue them come out of theyr houses. 


“ext, I prét = Pr. prest = Sp. Pg. It. presto, 
Be a aon ready, < L, prasto, adv., 
at hand, ready, present, here, ¢ pre, before, ae 
stare, stand, Cf. prest?.] 1, Ready; prompt; 
quick. 


He is the prestest payer uy pore men knoweth. 


Piers Plowman (B), v. 558. 


e hym when yow liste. 
ureno eshe hy Dian, ‘Troilus, iii. 917. 
Cursed Dionyza hath 
The preyan duatruriens of wrath 
? for this blow. s » 
Eee Shak., Pericles, iv., Prol., 1. 45. 
Well, well, TII meet ye anon, then tell you more, boys; 


stand prepar'd, prest for our journey. 
ers utes *Hletcher, Wildgovose Chase, v. 2. 
2, At hand; near. 


Set me wvhereas the sunne doth parch the greene, 
Or yvhere his beames do not dissolue the yce: 
n ao mad anma 
v . 
A G nae Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 186. 
Berdys ther sange on bowhes prest. ae. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 29). 
8. Bold; valiant. 
Pausanias a pris King none prester ifounde. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1218. 
4, Neat; comely; proper. 
More people, more handsome and prest, 
Where find ye? Tusser. 
prest? (prest), adv. [ME., < prest3, a.] Quick- 
_ ly; promptly; immediately. 
v he gat: 
Fol Rare! Fora act Asean ahd of alle glorie. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 274. 
prest#t, n. A Middle English form of priest. 
prestable (pres’ta-bl), a. [< prest? + -able.] 
Payable; capable of being made good. [Scotch.] 
prestant (pres’tant), n, [È L. prestan(t-)s, ppr. 
of præstare, stand before: see prest2, v.] The 
open diapason of a pipe-organ. 
prestationt (pres-ti’shon), n. [< F. prestation 
= Sp. prestacion = Pg. prestação = It. presta- 
zione, $ L. prestatio(n-), a warranty, a payment 
of something due, < præstare, pp. preestatus, be 
surety for: see presi?.] A presting or pay- 
ment of money: sometimes used for purvey- 
ance. Cowell. 
Those grants he clogged with heavy feudal services and 


4 ‘payments or prestations which no one dared refuse. 
Russell, Hist. Modern Europe, I. 290, 
prester! (pres’tér), n. [< ME. prester, < OF. 

; restre, . 

A priest: often used in old writers as the title 
of Sepp osea Christian king and priest (Prester 
John) of a medieval kingdom. The belief in the 
existence of such a ruler in some undetermined part of 
aes eared Eranio troith cen From the four- 

enth cer Seat of the supposed Prester Ji 
seen aaia and this belief was held A the 
I ‘the East syde of Afrike, beneth the redde sea, dw 
UG; , dwell- 
the aale ate my hie Emperour and Chrystian 


» wel nowen to the Portugales in f 


ENGS 
R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 374). 


nobles of Castel and floreyns, to gyus in prest to Knyghtes 


Berners, tr, of Froissart’s Chron., I. Ixiv. 
prest?t (prest), a [< ME, prest prest, < OF. 


$ prestigiato: pres-tij’i-a-t6-ri), a. 
prétre, priest: see priest, presbyter.] Wee ryt (1 ij/i-d-t0-ri), a 


gers; hence, juggling in general, 
prestidigitator (pres-ti-dij’i-ta-tor), n. 
prestidigitateur; © prestic 


giator; a juggler. Be 
prestige (pres-tézh’ or pres’tij), n. 


stinguere, extinguis 


imposture. 


The sophisms of infidelity and the prestiges of impos- 
Warburton, Works, IX. v, 
2. An illusion as to one’s personal merit or 
importance, particularly a flattering illusion ; 
hence, a reputation for excellence, importance, 
or authority; weight or influence arising from 


ture. 


reputation. 


Mr. Quincy had the moral firmness which enabled him 


to decline a duel without any loss of personal prestige. 


Lowell, Study Windows, p. 106. 


Unless a man can get the prestige and income of a Don, 
and write donnish books, it’s hardly worth while for him 


to make a Greek and Latin machine of himself. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi, 

prestigiate (pres-tij/i-at), v. t I 

tus, pp. of prestigiare, deceive by juggling tricks, 

< prestigiz, deceptions, jugglers’ feats: see 

prestige.) To deceive as by an illusion or jug- 
glers’ trick. [Rare.] 

The wisest way, when all is said, is with all humility 
and feare to take Christ as himselfe hath revealed hini- 
selfe in his Gospel, and not as the Devill presents him to 
prestigiated phansies. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 18. 

prestigiation (pres-ti 
tigiation (later prestidig 
tation), < L. prestigiare, pp. prestigiatus, de- 
ceive by juggling tricks: see prestigiate.] The 
playing of legerdemain tricks; a trick of leger. 
demain; juggling; sleight of hand. [Rare.] 

x Whata multitude of examples are there in good authen- 
tic authors of divers kinds of fascinations, incantations, 
prestigiations! ` Howell, Letters, iii. 23. 

prestigiator (pres-tij’i-d-tor), n. [< F. presti- 
giateur (Cotgrave), < L. præstigiator, a juggler, 
an impostor, < præstigiare, deceive by juggling 
tricks: see prestigiate. Cf. prestidigitator.] A 
juggler; a cheat. 

This cunning prestigiator [the devil] took the advantage 
of so high a place to set off his representations the more 
lively. Dr. H. More, M; ystery of Godliness (1660), p. 105. 

[< presti- 
consisting of tricks 


<: see prestidigi- 


te + -ory.] Juggling; 
or impostures. 
We have an art call'd prestigiatory, 
That deals with spirits, and intelligences 
Of meaner office and condition. 
T. Tomkis (7), Albumazar, i. 7. 


pan prestigioust (pres-tij'us), a. [< F. prestigieus 


P: Pg. It. prestigioso, < LL. præstigiosus, full 


of deceitful tricks, delusive, < L. præstigiæ, jug- 
glers’ tricks, illusions: see prestige.] 1. Prac- 


ising legerdemain; juggling; deluding. 
But, of all the preternatural things which befel these 


| twenty years later, when the first book on 2eePle, there were none more unaccountable than those 


Was composed — that of Alvarez —the title con- 
a matter of course designating the ling of 


John,” or simply “the Preste” 


=pyor7p, a meteor, 
blow up, blow up 


ib.) E 
ualified for le 


wherein the prestigious demons would ever now and then 

cover the most corporeal things in the world with a fas- 

cinating mist of invisibility. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., ii. 13. 

neye. Brit., XIX. 718, 2, Promed by prestidigitation ; illusory; de- 
ceptive. 


Who only sweld thee with vain-glorious pride, 
Devising strange prestigious tricks beside, 
Only to draw me from thee. 

eywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 180). 


zE 


ing dexterity and skill, particularly of the fin- 


$ [KE 
qitat(ion) + -0r1.] 
One who practises prestidigitation; a presti- 


[< F. pres- 8) Ken 
tige = Sp. Pg. prestigio = It. prestigio, prestigia, Therfore a of Troy (re 20mg 6 
illusion, fascination, enchantment, prestige, < y . 

L. preestigium, a delusion, an illusion; ef. præ- 
stigiæ, deception, jugglers’ tricks, < præstin- 
guere, obscure, extinguish, < pre, before, + 
: see distinguish, ete.] 1. 
Ilusion; juggling trick; fascination; charm; 


[< L. preestigia- 
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prest ; vi ; = 
a 2, Formerly, a duty in money paid by the prostidigitation (Pan red form ( nenm I Gy Prestiti with a that esume 
sheriff on his account in the exchequer, or for preshaigit (hy T esto, at hand, rende io ' Wildicah Pe to Paley 
-left or remaining in his hands. Cowell. ous fingering, Dia AN TIOTI DA ay; Then the} Jeneg the a Paterne (he they 
money ve in prestt, to give as prest-money; hence, to digitus, a finger, + -ation) o prestigiation : see To Pellens prise’ lede, and ` 
ay ve, or Jend (money) in advance. « prestigiation.] porama sleight of hand; 2E Destruction r ° long Va 

drea Peformance eats reanir. . Marmmestily-. ¢ . of 

He sont thyder three somers [baggage-horses] laden wt prestigintion; the performance of teats requir- arnestly ; firmly, Troy (h, y 


a alame, Mourne 
lhat the pri rne 


5° namore. 
& socor be 


rince of hey Ore 
ndeth zou son SOU 
Nl pri: i a Y Palerne R 
= “UY I pray s i 
may see thoe @Y to my yy, LTS, 
© comford of E sounder? Loddeg )1. 5, 

Destrrget; et 88¢ 


Now fu 
That I 
And m 


That ye wi 
: Thomas of Fy; 
prest-money (prest 
men when Tae a 
So called becau 
st 


presto ( 
quickly; See prests [¢ It. Dies, 
ly; in baste. HA te ui are (Nick, 

Oni. Well, you Nediate. 


vl] 
Jun. Presto, come? 


B. Jonson, ¢ 
2. In music, qui i qe 

: RAT ae Altera 
presto (presty on? k Sa tompo, p 
a passage in quick ter o. a dao iam 
| passag uck tempo. t musie 
prestomial (pr¢-std’mi-al) a 
nial; < preestomium + “aly Of ee fa eos 
' pertaining 
£ 


to the prestomium, 
prestomium, n. See preæestomium 


prestriction (pré-st 


diene E Tik’shon), 7 
sirictio(n-), a binding fast ¿ L K LL, ma- 
pp. presirictus, bind fast, Ae ~ bræstringere, 


shaves ite x up, also th 
obscure, < præ, before, + stringa ako in] 
Gree 1e 


tight: see stringent.) Blinding: blindnes 
p D? §, 
Tis fear'd you have Bals ise a 
eye, Mammons Previn disease, a pearle in your 
Milton, On Def. of Humb, R 
= r . Kemonst, 
prestudy (pré-stud’i), v. t; pret. and pp oa 
studied, ppr. prestudying. [< pre- p. 
To study beforehand. 
He... never broached what he had rh 
preached what he had pre-studied somnele saree Wee 
before, Fuller, Worthies, Cambridge, T. 240, 
presultor (pré-sul’tor), n. [< LL. prasultor, one 
who dances before others, < L. *preesilire (a 
false rea ding for p? osilire), leap or dance before, 
< pre, before, + salire, leap, bound: see salient.) 
A leader or director of a dance. [Rare.] 
The Corypheeus of the world, or the precentor and pre. 
sultor of it. Cudaworth, Intellectual System, p. 37. 
presumable (pré-zii’ma-bl), a. [< presume + 
-able.] Capable of being presumed or taken 
for granted; such as may be supposed to be 
truc or entitled to belief without examination 
or direct evidence, or on probable on 
It is now the prosumable duty, pee Jaw upon the 
‘lergy, of themselves to alter their pr: Brae 
Clergy; 2 Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, ae 
presumably (pré-zii‘ma-bli), aa 1 see 
presumed or reasonably supposec i N inference 
ing to presumption; by legitima 
from facts or cinoma and pp presumed, 
6-21 v.; pret. 8; - 
presume (pré-ziim’), E presumen, < OF. pre 
ppr. presuming. [K] ol Pe, presumir = Ite 
sumer, F. présumer = Pr. SRJ gd raforo or De- 
presumere, < L. præsumert, stick ate, take for 
forehand, take to oneself, wi fs $ sumero, 
granted, presume, <1 na ASUD, r 
take: seo assume, and Ch Jf; 1 
I. trans. 1. To take upon 
take; venture; dare: gene 
tive as object. the contrarie, 
at presumen to doo aye XX. 8 
Hie or my E E in defaute, ne F T. S.) D: = 
tyme as they English Gilds 
A esumeth , ews 9 
Death, T feel Site of ming ints eads, vo. 31 
Toche Stukely (Chi enturous Bre. wh. 


Thomas 
Ley 
Bold deed thou hast rested 2 


pre- 
+ study.) 


nobody 


rch. 
Moger 


ished. 

„mon is finished, 

As soon as the sermon imt of the C! 
stir till Sir Roger is 800e OW ygison, Sit 


aiy time when appe? 
There was 2 ing thus to arpa 


insolence, for presum 


2, To believe ° 

dence; infer as ety 
2 Presume not that I a Jako 2 
in his BOO*, whole y, pre 

X tioneth, in fire a thoes ptatio! ly 

ter Foxe MENHS pire, HG os rect 

athe street og, at one Mallar p Works m“ 

8, : 
esta cA pe in the ch eo TAi 


1 of youre LOW Drayo Sy, 3, 


presume 
Id not wish me to quit the 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
P _ is ssessed in respect of a 
farm Ul, Ta in England, III, 122, 
a ete, (see conjecture), think, con- 
ues, 


you wou 
„ume Y 
1 pre 


be venturesome; espe- 

Z beyond the limits of ordinary 

i vent ty act or speak overboldly. 
or pre 

poldn' 

with 


m 


2 5 
eset intras, 


ake us presume as long as we are 

ess can ae Sir own wretchedness. 
the sense Of Ter, Eccles. Polity, 
ought I wanted still; 
n thus presumed. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 356. 
„vard presumptuously ; be led 
oss for jake one’s way oyverconfi- 
n unwarranted place or position. 

thou not to hye, T rid, 

4 'n thee to blame. A : 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8), p. 91. 

Up-led by thee, : 

ji avens I have presumed, 

tho heaven of ug Milton, P. L., vii. 13. 
E Same as to presume Upon. 
haue long haire, are without 
here they come, presum- 
rechas, Pilgrimage, p. 840, 


AT. 


what meth 
yan gave Ys 
AM 


„into & 


ume UD 
Pre east it tur 


ghey {the 
ales OF swwiftnesse- 
We their swf n or on, to rely upon 9s a reason for 
o presume UPL act overboldly or arrogantly on the 
wil ae on the supposition of. 
trem! 5 uch upon my love. 
Do not presume too muc PA, C.. iv. 3. 63. 
of hert n, deserted 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
ry (pre ai’med-li), adv. Py hae 
ag one may Suppose; presuma ly. 
ton; iderably simplifled by the fact that 
atter Was Consi y A 
H icietles, presumedly mon Ba Pe motives, peng 
be ney assist only to the Dominion ot Canada, 
ihe persons they assist on'y TT Lancet, No. 3412, p. 144. 
regumer (pré-zii’méer), n. [< presume + -er1.] 
(ne who presumes; an arrogant or presump- 
us person. 4 e 
T (prē-zū'ming), Pp. a Acting pre- 
sumptuously ; hence, overbold; forward; pre- 
sumptuous. =. A See Wie 
presumingly (pré-2it’ming-li), adv. With pre- 
sunption; overconfidently ; arrogantly. 
presumptt (pré-zumpt’), v. t [L L. presumptus, 
pp. of presumere, take beforehand: see pre- 
sme] To take inconsiderately or rashly. 
The vow beynge presumpted, dyssembled, and fayned. 
Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 10. 
presumption (pré-zump’shon), n. [< OF. pre- 
smption, F. présomption = Sp. presuncion = Pg. 
presimpedo = It. presunzione, < L. presump- 
tio(n-), a taking beforehand, an anticipation, 
(presumere, pp. preesump lus, presume: see pre- 
Sune.) 1. The act of presuming, or taking 
upon one’s self more than good sense and pro- 
Ba warrant; excessive boldness or over- 
feeence in thought or conduct; presump- 
es assurance; arrogance. 
Could say much m f inwa malat mi t 
falter ore of the king's majesty withou 
tery, did I not fear the imputation of presumption. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 19. 
tell what isa Judgment of God ; ‘tis presump- 


€ upon us to know. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 58. 


lly i z 
te tron ae a with a pious presumption strive to 


m mercy, I shall not be one now that 

he Eye. Milton, Church-Government, ii., Con. 

hypoth E of presuming or probably inferring; 
sae eal or inductive inference. 

al eqn osethat beliey 


ous 


premensne on the hire 


Weca 
tinto m 


nue in si ea God and a judgment to come, 
me or other th sin, do it upon this presumption, that 
het hey shall leave their sins, and change 

r lives before they go out of this world. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. i 


1S presumed; that which is 
true upon grounds of proba- 


8 That wh; 
m Which 
tilasa 


to be 


Wh 
dega We seq any 


tatit is 


part 
r manner in 


or organ developed in a remark- 
thigh 


any species, the fair presumption 
4 Importance to that apecies, ze 
a A ground f Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 158. 
ae Or Drobapy presuming or believing; evi- 
Hon, ity, as tending to establish an 


Lalways p 


tiree Wil 
I fa Convers: 


EN ea strong 


presumption against the 
ion by which A f 


Te n the convert is directly 
F t, hu TÈ Dost ie Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
Even the sli Ia an event furnishes no presump- 
Ba test, of its realization. 
AN} Wart, Nature and Thought, p. 113. 
6: 


the 


Tt 


lap 
f: yan 
Ig fom 


us experience of their 
the policy of the law. 
rences in accordance with 
f mankind and the established 

they differ in cogency or con- 
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ng past, the term is used variously as signifying 
ymca degrees of certainty in the inference, (a) An 
Hcy, eh a sry, or a judge sitting in the place of a 
na mut error a give å 

bnt is not bound to peel te theatre lied eee 
tinctiona presumplion of. 
absence of evidence to th 
Jury or judge cannot without error refuse to apply : 

by way of distinction a legal presumption or a hon 
es A mor cally, a rebuttahle legal presumption, 
P Sali ‘ ch the law, usnally for reasons of pub- 
‘i pi icy. ¢ aws from a given state of facts, and refuses to 
allow evidence to countervail the inference: cal 
clusive presumption or an irrebuttable presump 
conclusive.) Thus an infant under 7 is conclusively pre- 
sumed incapable of criminal intent, and the law wil not 
allow evidence to be received that he was precociously 
capable of it. An infant betwee d 14 (by statute 
now in New York 12) is presumptively i able of such 
intent, but this, though a presumption of law which can- 
not be disregarded in the absence vidence, may be re- 
butted by evidence of act apacity. An infant over 
that age shown to be untaught i 


1 and dull of comprehension 
might be inferred to be without such capacity, but this 
inference (unless the evidence was clea l 


( i ar) would be only a 
presumption of fact, which the jury alone could draw. and 
the court could not control.— Philosophical or logical 
presumption. See philosophical. =Syn. 1. Pride, Arro- 
gance, Presumption, ete. (see arrogance), assurance, ef- 
frontery, forwardness, See presumptuousness,—2. Sur- 
mise, Conjecture, etc. See inference.—4, Likelihood prob- 
ability. ; 
presumptive (pré-zump’tiv), a. [< F. présomp- 
tif = Sp. presuntivo = Pg. presumptivo = It. pre- 
suntivo, < LL. *presumplticus (in adv. presump- 
tive, boldly, presumptuously), < L. presumere, 
pp. presumptus, presume: see presume.) 1. 
Based on presumption or probability; proba- 
ble; grounded on probable evidence; proving 
circumstantially, not directly. 
_A strong presumplive proof that his interpretation of 
Scripture is not the true one. Waterland, Works, I. 321. 
2+. Unreasonably confident; -presumptuous; 
arrogant. 


from them: called by ay of d 
fact, (b) An inference which, in 
1e contrary, ti w draws, anc 


There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it 
may not be presumptive or sceptical to doubt of both. 
Sir T. Browne. 
Heir presumptive. See heir.—Presumptive evidence, 
See evidence. =Syn. 1. See presumptuous, 
presumptively (pré-zump’tiv-li), adv. Inapre- 
sumptive manner; by presumption or supposi- 
tion grounded on probability; by previous sup- 
position; presumably. 
presumptuous (pré-zump’tii-us), a. [< ME. 
presumptuous (in ady.), < OF. presumpcicus, 
presumptieus, presompcieus, ete., F. présomp- 
tueux = Sp. presuntuoso = Pg. presumptuoso = 
It. presuntuoso, < LL. presumptiosus, preesump- 
tosus, full of boldness, < L. preesumptio(n-), 
boldness, presumption: see presumption.| Go- 
ing beyond the limits of propriety or good sense 
in thought or conduct; exhibiting or marked 
by presumption; overbold; presuming; arro- 
gant. 


'Tis not thy southern power . ae 5 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud. 
Moe Pre Shat. 3 Hen. VL, i 1 157- 
Presumptuous man, see to what desperate end 
Thy treachery hath brought thee! | T; 
Beau. and Fl, Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 4. 
Rash author, ‘tis a vain presumptuous crime 
To undertake the sacred art of rhyme. oe 
Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, i. 1. 
= . Forward, venturesome, foolhardy. Presumplie 
and prenampluons have no meanings in common. See 
arrogance. F F, 3 Z 
presumptuously (pré-zump’ti-us-li), ade > ft 
ME. presumptuowsly ; < presumptuous + - y 
In a presumptuous manner; with rash confi- 
dence; overboldly; arrogantly. z 
hit after, 
1 woldest konne that I can and carpen hi 5 
SE SIT parauenture a-pose so manye, 


i v7 tene and Theologie bothe. 
That hit mygthe turne me to Ynes E NETE 


an 


But I 
i { k ly secret 
God's counsel have not kept, his hol 
Presumptuously have publish Ob alias aki 
6- ’til-us-nes), n. 
tuousness (pré-zump tu 
Pine state or character of being presumptuous 
orrashly confident; groundless Gonidenss ar- 
aance . irreverent boldness or forwa nee 
aS ‘Presumptuousness differs from Preza ek os ly in 
bone simply a quality, while esumption may 
a quality or the conduct amon me we = us suave 
al (pré-su-po zal), 2. ; 
Peod PoS pposal formed beforehand; presup- 
sition. 
oi our presupposall be true, . . - the Poet is of all other 


the most auncient Orator. Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 163. 


Puttenham, pee 

é: oz’), v. t. pret. and ” 

ose (pré-su-poz pv ts a pr: 
Pevesupposed, ppr. presupposing. [< OF. p 


F? préupposer; as pre- + 


eE = Pg. presuppor = It. pre- 
pees ar a RRRS beforehand; ke 


Collectio 


pretend 


for granted in advance of actual knowle 
experience, 


Whatsoener the Philosopher sayth shoulde be doane, hee 


gineth a perfect picture of it in some one I a 
eupposth it was done, Sir P. ‘Sane, pede pes oe 


Men of corrupted minds presuppose that 

eth out of simplicity of mim jso ii 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 232. 
2, To assume beforehand; require or imply as 
an antecedent condition; necessitate the prior 
assumption of. 

For arcmembrance presuppaseth the thyng to be absent: 
and therefore, if this be a remembrannce of hym, then ean 
he not here be present. Frith, Works, p. 12h, 

Those who attempt to reason us ont of onr follies begin 
at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally presu posea 
us capable of reason. Goldemith, English € Morey. 

Nutrition presupposes obtainment of food; food cannot 
be got without powers of prehension, and, usually, of 1o- 
comotion. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. %5. 

presupposition (pré-sup-d-zish’on), m. [< F. 
présupposition = Sp. presuposicion = Pg. pre- 
supposição = It. presupposizione; as pre- + sup- 
position, Cf. presuppose.) 1. Supposition in 
advance of experience or knowledge; surmise; 
conjecture. 


dge or 


There were many great conjectures and presuppositions, 
and many long circumstances to bring it to conclusion, 
North, tr, of Plutarch, p. 233, 
2. Postulation as of an antecedent condition; 
hence, that which is postulated as a necessary 
antecedent condition; a prerequisite. 

Satan will be an adversary, man will he proud; a neces- 
sity upon presupposition of Satan's malice, and man’s 
wickedness. Rev. T. Adama, Works, 11, 394. 

Self-directing agency is the presupposition of ethical 
science, and separates it by a sharp line from Physica. 

New Princeton Rer., I. 183. 

presuppositionless (pré-sup-6-zish’on-les), a. 

[< presupposition + -less.] Without or inde- 
pendent of presuppositions. 

It has already been seen how the theory of knowledge, 
when it passed out of Kant’s hands, and tried to make it- 
self (a) complete and (b) pre-suppositionless, became for 
Hegel a logic that was in reality a metaphysic, 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 795, 
presurmise (pré-sér-miz’), n. [< pre- + sur- 
mise.]} A surmise previously formed. 
It was your prerurmise 
That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 168. 
presylvian (prée-sil’vi-an), a. [< pre- + Sylvian.) 
Anterior, as a part of the Sylvian fissure: ap- 
plied to the ascending branch of this fissure. 
See postsylvian, 5 
presymphysial (pré-sim-fiz‘i-al), a. [< L. præ, 
before, + NL. symphysis, symphysis: see sym- 
physial.] Situated in advance of the symphy- 
sis menti. Geol. Jour., XLIV. 146. 
presystole (pré-sis’t0-lé), n. [< L. præ, before, 
+ NL. systole, systole.] The interval imme- 
diately prior to the systole. 
A study of the sphincters of the cardiac and other veins, 


with remarks on their hermetic occlusion during the pre- 
systole state. Nature, 460. 


resystolic (pré-sis-tol’ik), a. [< presystole + 
Mel Preceding the systole.— lic mur- 
mur, a murmur at the close of diastole, immediately pre- 
ceding systole. à 3 
pret. An abbreviation of preterit. 
preteacht (pré-téch’), v. t. [< pre- + teach.] To 
teach in advance. [Rare.] 
He takes the oaths of allegiance and supremacy which 
think null. 
he is prætaught to evade, oe Lew Fina NER 
retence, n. See pretense. 
Tretend (pré-tend’), v. [(ME. pretenden, <OF. 
retendre, F. prétendre = Sp. Pg. pretender = 
fe. pretendere, < L. prætendere, stretch forth or 
forward, spread before, hold out, put forward 
as an excuse, allege, pretend, < præ, before, + 
tendere, stretch: see tend.) I. trans. 14. To 
hold out before one or in front; stretch for- 
ward; hence, to put before one for action, con- — 
sideration, or acceptance; offer; present. : 
But Pastorella, wofull wretched Elfe, 
Was by the Captaine all this while defended, 


Who, minding more her safety than himselfe, 
His target alwayes over her 


pretended, 
Spenser, F. Q, VL x 
All stood with their pretended 


spears gone 
With broad steel heads the brandish'd weapo 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Meleager and At 


Thad not thought (courteous reader) to 
thus conspicuously in thy sight this rade 
chaos of conceites, the abortive issue of 
braine. Times’ Whistle(E. E 


I pretend honest love, 
Middleton 


~ pretend 
omotan Sanctuaries, our Guide 
is to a Christian Church, about two furlongs 

‘on tho South side. 
ae naal Aleppo to Jerusalem, P- 15. 
ut forward as a statement or an asser- 
l ecially, to allege or declare falsely or 


- with intent to deceive. eee 

examined every thing withont any one on any 

me but en REAL, which they pretended vY ver y 

dangerous. Pococke, Description o! the East, IT. T : 

\ § y, I could not 
Then 1 pretended to be a musician; marry, 

shew mine instrument, and a paa aior Pee ned. 

Tn. vicinity of what was called the Lady Dudley's 

tae Cee ajos pretended to hear groans and 


4 . 1 noises. n 
screams, and other supernatural n iset, Kenilworth, xli. 


cot 
i l unhappily, could not pretend that his mor- 
AAR [cee inta nted from the wide-s 


read conta- 
gion of that age. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., Vi. 
8, To put forward as a reason or excuse; nse 
‘as a pretext; allege as.a ground or reason; 
hence, to put forward a false appearance of; 
simulate; counterfeit; feign. 
he queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To tan er poisons for her, still pretending 
The satisfaction of es rede only 5. 
killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. $ 
a a Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 250. 


yt etend Conscience against Law is danger- 
ey pee Selden, Table-Talk, p. 39. 
Lest that cea Ree pretended 
h falsehood, snare them! x 
o eaan Milton, P. L., x. 872. 
This let him mom a 
Lest, wilfully transgressing, he preten 
Burpelaal: % Sid Milton, P. L., v. 244. 
No knave but boldly will pretend 
The requisites that form a friend. 
Cowper, Friendship, st. 3. 
4, To lay claim to; assert as a right or posses- 
sion; claim. 
Why shall we fight, if you pretend no title? 
ny 3 Ihat, 3 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 57. 
Tho gentry pretend to have their victuals dressed and 
served up as nicely as if they were in London. 
Beverley, Virginia, iv. 9 70. 
Š To aspire to; attempt; undertake. [Obso- 
leto or archaic.) 
And those two brethren Gyauntes did defend 
Tho walles so stoutly with their sturdie mayne, 
That never entraunce any durst pretend. 


_ I will not pretend so much as to mention that chart on 
which is drawn the appearance of our blessed Lord after 
__ his resurrection. Steele, Spectator, No. 226. 
Dost thou dare pretend to punish me 
_ For not deserying sunshine at midnight? 
Res Browning, Ring and Book, II. 222. 
6}. To intend; design; plan; plot. 

Marriage pawn the most holy conjunction that falls to 
mankind, . . . she had not only broken it, but broken it 
with death, and the most pretended death that might be. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
z Reward not hospitalit 
With such black payment as thou Dest raaa, 
$ Shak., Lucrece, 1. 576. 
A ‘Harm not this young forrester ; 
-A Noe ill doth Hora, à 
Robin Hood and the Tanner's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, 
Se V. 337) 
p Get you and pray the ETN o 
For success and return; omit not any thing 
In the pri celebration. 
Fete (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 
resage ; portend; forebode. 

he welle in derk, and in blak, orrible, 

heuynesse, wreche, and malencoly, 


the condicioun of helle. 
Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 19, 


bets churlish superscri 

d some all on in ; iwi ae 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 1. 54. 

or reach forward; 


pretendents to the succession, had acceded to the tre: 


pretendedly (pré-ten’ded-li), adv. 
pretense; 


out of a Church. 


pretendencet (pré-ten’dens), n. 
tendentia, pretense, claim, < L. prætenden(t-)s, 
claiming: see pretendant.] Pretension; claim, 


pretendent, n. ) 
pretender (pré-ten’dér), n. 1. One who pre- 
tends, or makes a false show, as of learning or 


of legal right. 


Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 15, Pretendership (pré-ten’dér-ship), n. 
tender + -ship.] 
sition of a pretender. 

Tam ata loss how to dispose of the Dauphine, if he hap- 
pen to be king of France before the pretendership to Brit- 
ain falls to his share. 

pretendingly (pré-ten’ding-li), adv. 
tending manner; pretentiously. 

_ I have a particular reason for looking a little pretend- 
ingly at present. 

pretense, pretence (pré-tens’), n. 
tense, pretensse, pretense, < ML. prætensa, fem. of 
pretensus, for L. pretentus, pp. of pretendere, 
pretend: see pretend.] 1}. An intention; a 
design; a purpose. 

Put of your clothes in winter by the fire side, and cause 
your bed to bee heated with a warming panne, vnless your 


pretence bee to harden your members, and to apply your 
selfe vnto militarie discipline. 


To whis 
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retend- pretendant, pretendent (pré-ten’dant, -deni), 

n. [< F. prétendant= Sp. pretendiente = Pg. It. 
pretendente, £< L. pretenden(t-)s, ppr. of præ- 
gendere, pretend: see pretend.) A pretender; a 
claimant. 


Neither the Confederation nor the duchies, nor all the 


Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, App. ii., p. 428, 
k By or with 
Dy false representation; ostensibly, 
. that came speciously and pretendedly out 
Hammond, Works, IV. 593, (Latham.) 


He was also raising Forces in London, pretendedly to 


Anaction .. 


serve the Portugall, but with intent to seise the Tower. 


Milton, Likonoklastes, x. 


[< ML. præ- 


Be it enough that God and men do scorn 
Their projects, censures, vain pretendences, 
Daniel, To the King's Majesty. 


See pretendant. 


The King 
Pronounced a dismal sentence, meaning by it 
To keep the list low and pretenders back. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


2. One who pretends, or puts forward a claim; 
a claimant; an aspirant. 


You must know I am a pretender to the angle, and, 
doubtless, a Trout affords the most pleasure to the angler 
of any sort of fish whatever. 


Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 224. 


There are no distinguishing qualities among men to 
which there are not false pretenders.. 


Steele, Tatler, No. 211. 


8. Specifically, a claimant to a throne. In Brit- 
ish history there have been several pretenders, especially 
“the Pretender,” James Edward Stuart, son of James IT., 
who in 1715 made an unsuccessful attempt to gain the 
English throne and supplant the reigning Hanoverian 
dynasty; another unsuccessful attempt was made in his 
behalf in 1745-6 by his son Charles Edward (often called 
“the Young Pretender”). 


God bless the king, I mean the faith’s defender; 

God bless—no harm in blessing —the Pretender; 

But who pretender is, or who is king — 

God bless us all! —that's quite another thing. 
Byrom, 'Vo an Officer in the Army. 


[< pre- 
The claim, character, or po- 


Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
In a pre- 


Jeremy Collier, Pride. 


[< AF. *pre- 


Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 253. 


I have perceived a most faint neglect of late; which I 
have rather blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than as 
a very Pretence and purpose of unkindness. 


Shak., Lear, i. 4. 75. 


To Please, this Time, has been his sole Pretence. 


Congreve, Way of the World, Prol. 


2. The act of pretending, or putting forward 
something to conceal the true state of affairs, 
and thus to deceive; hence, the representation 
of that which does not exist; simulation; feign- 
ing; a false or hypocritical show; a sham. 


He'll fill this land with arms, 


And make pretence of wrong that I have done him. 


Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 91. 
Open violénce 
May bee avoided; but false fair-pretense 
Is hardly 'scaped with much ieopardy. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, ii. 32. 
All zeal for a reform that gives offence 
‘To peace and charity is mere pretence. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 534. 


i 3. ‘That under cover of which an actual design 


ning is concealed; a pretext. 
p Charles the emperor, 
Foe nee to see the queen his aunt— 
‘or ‘twas indeed his colour, but he came 
er Wolsey —here makes visitation. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 177. 


pretensedlyt (pré-ten’sed 
pretenseless, (1 


pretension OOF pretention E pre 


4. Pretensi Pretension 
ENN aspiration. m. 
sonal A aE y to can utti 
Tee 15 Pretentions Crit, dignit 3 forty, 
eyther Maree! should disc] Snes ly op pit 
ake a stra 3e Per. 


inge discourse etene 


sion to pleat Son ce n lon 
iy HM Pade hy tein 

It has Ine, Stecle Glagy the 

realities 

the pretence to it 


You think him 


High in demand ynble— G la 


o 
uke though lowly in guns 
len 
wher T 

am es 
Yet soar oC ambitions orina eneg 
y, h leag 

Tennyson, Dear enen 


ight asserted, with z 


or the man o 


Mourn fi 
Yet clearest of 


5. A claim; ay 
foundation, 


In the same tj 
Jı ime 
tering the Armes of 


king Edwarq the 
pretence and clay: ? 


England an ti. 
gland and Fe ia 
mois the Crowne nate 
ae ! ultenham, Arte of l 
oe ie complaints of the Jamai 
on tl pi niards for hindering them framere Flt 
1¢ main land, where they have i 
have no 
Evelyn, i 
g but ha: 


Chere breathes no bein, 3S 80] 
tinct called Poetic aa iit 


To that fine ins 


W. 
Escutcheon of pretense. Sec eg V. Holmes, Poetry, 
tense, a false representation as te ; 
in order to induce another to p it Sa ae 
intent to cheat: commonly intive wah property, and wi 
tense, an ineseutcheon borne tee :— Shield of a 
sions fo an estate; an escutcheon oet the owner's preten 
of false pretenses, Sec statute =. k Dretense.— Statute 
text, Pretension, mask, color fee L 2, Pretense, Pre. 
tion, cant, claptrap, subterfuge, vast) ee ation, affecta, 
holding forth of that which is false: ga, erates the 
tion of a picture, piety, was all eee pele griet, admira. 
rior purposes may be connected with the’ Selfish or ulto: 
necessarily so: as, to obtain money ur le tage a it tiot 
A pretext has something else in view, a falio Prelenses, 
right or natural, or hides it out of AP TRA it seen 
friendship is mere pretense will trump up DRT ae 
escape from each claim upon him for nh meee y 
is used as a pretext may or may not exist. A ae ne 
a claim advanced or asserted, or a holding aut cl ana 
pearance : as, pretensions to wealth, learning, Tespectatih 
ity. Pretenstons generally go beyond fact or right, but 
not necessarily, Pretense and pretext of course ordinarily 
express that which is wrong; they may be lightly used of 
that which is proper. 

Sincerity is impossible, unless it pervade the whole be- 
ing, and the pretence of it saps the very foundation of 
character, Lowell, Study Windows, p. 3% 
rance and England, without seeking for any decent 
pretext, declared war against Holland, 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

Without any considerable pretensions to literature In my- 

2 ave aspired to the love of letters. 
self, I have aspire Burke, To a Noble Lon. 
[< L. prectensus, pp. 
jj ar -c(l?.] 


pretensed (pré-tenst’), @. ) 
of prætendere, pretend (see pretense 
1ł: Intended; designed. 
They can never be clerely extirpate or fi 
their Yotten hartes, but that they wille ren hera apa 
fote, toothe and nayle, further if they can t heir Pirell) 
enterprice. Hall, Henry VIT., f 6, ( ses 
Whervpon Cesar, forasmuche as he made ET xs 
compt of the Heduans, determyne! by ane his pre 
other to brydle Dumnorix and to fear La fol, 112 
tensed purpose. Golding, tr. Ot RSS 


2. Pretended; feigned. 
Protestants have had in Eng! 
tions. aN 
me “Stapleton, Fortress of the Faith, fol 
As for the sequestration of hig fruit x 
tested that it wae alee d a 2 l 

VAn aR «title to Jan 

Pretensed right, in law, the) right or st the person in 
by one who is out of posse rence! 
possession. 


te or digged out of 


Jand their pretensed synods 
l. 140. (Lathan) 


Ji), adv. Pre 


ute @ 

ter year their own stall re 

a or pretense 
„Ch 


ostensibly. R 
The Parliament saw y ie 
repeal traversed E aee MA 


é ee 
pré-tons’les)s 
-less.] Destitute of pretense 


e , 
ions, 4 d fe ins 
bie Ree hey not bert che reforms 
? 


le jon 
atenshon); N prétention mie, & 


retention; pects 0= ve, PRs 4, 
ee ones Pg. pretense raetendery md 


os pratentio(n- ’ tend: Ë (s nee 


tentus Or prætensus, pr 


f putting fOr A | me 
incon) ee 
portance; Pre e nua 


vitho! 
Good without noise, ¥ it H 


and de el 
erin heav'nly in 27° coy 


pretension 


Another house _ 
sion did he buy betimes, 


sa preter pr jaunts and jollity. 
oeiia, meant for Sg, Ring and Book, I. 57. 


lleged or assumed right, 


up all pretensions to gen- 


his moment give 


mt Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 
perns fe? I make no pretensions to 
FA ; claim — I make no pretensions 
ity ive Up all my cl Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 


orld. 
nthe wor Getta a APATE EE AIEN 
gin representation ; a pretext; a sham. 
false invention and pretension given out by 
an Bacon, War with Spain. 
a +4 artifice and cunning that he had 
phorr'd artifice and cunning | 
much 29" cealments and pretensions, 
He fice to all conce al Bp. Fel, Hammond, p. 130. 
p 


“a proposition. 

_ An “A declares all the viands of Japan to be 
jag Bird et ing pretension. 

te eo starei os The Foreigner at Nome. 


2, 7 (e).= Syn. 1 


pretension, in her. See arm“, 7 
0. See prete 
snd 2 Pret Coston’ ti tiv), a. [¢L. preten- 


retentare, wry beforehand, ¢ pre, 
"ates PP; entre, try: see tempt.) Making 
pefore, e 


a7. atte i ry or test before- 
oe attempting to try or test before 
hand. ratory and pretentative ose be- 
3 ceploratory and pretentative purpose be 
This IS bu SE fort yvhereot, and the matter, we 
tween Us; 1) w, Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 507. 
all consult tomorro > : ; 
tentiont, ”- An obsolete form of pretension. 
mtentious (prẹ-ten'shus), a. (CF. prétentieuz, 
i rétention, pretension: see pretension.) 1. 
Pretended ; unfounded; false. 
the other hand, Mr. Chappell now says that Mallet, 
E Thomson’s death, “put in a pretentious claim [to be 
He athor of “Rule Britannia x ao a abe x 
and Q., Tth ser., II. 132. 
9, Full of pretension, or claims to greater ex- 
ellence orimportance than the truth warrants; 
attempting to pass for more than the actual 
worth or importance; making an exaggerated 
outward show. 
No pretentious work, from so great a pen, has less of the 
spirit of grace and comeliness. 
E. C. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 336. 
Mostof the contributors to those yearly volumes, which 
took up such pretentious positions on the centre table, 
have shrunk into entire oblivion. 
0. W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, p. 7. 
Pretentious poverty 
Atits wits’ end to keep appearance up. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 67. 
pretentiously (pré-ten’shus-li), adv. In a pre- 
tentious Ë L 
f! manner, 
Metentiousness (pré-ten’shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being pretentious; undue assump- 
tion of excellence, importance, or dignity. 
peta Ui: re’ter),d.andn. [< preter-, 
XJ I, a. Past. 
Thad a crotchet in my 


nines t head here to have given the 
nthein g my pen, . and commented and paralogized 
condition in the present and in the preter tense. 
i Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 153). 
T n. The past; past time. 
ome aae When Micah wrote this, and in the future ; but 
Iatthew cited it, and in the prater— 
as born at Bethlehem.” But future and 
in time, so this His birth in time. 
Preter Bp. Andrews, Sermons, I. 162. (Davies.) 
TS ao præter-; < L. præter-, prefix, 
ore, Cs he prep., past, by, beyond, be- 
ned df eA E demonstr. suffix -ter.] A 
by? in s m origin, meaning ‘beyond,’ ‘over,’ 
tity or de Tace or time, ‘more than’ in quan- 
eterea; ae 
Canine.) io ete ter-ku-nin’), a. [<preter- + 
Amreat ag han canine. [Rare.] 


wt TOG z + : 
ty tek ug foot are me, however, quietly enough; 


Neterh, = Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xii. 

; human.) a (pré-tér-hi/man), a. [< preter- 

human , ore than human; beyond what 
nil ate essent; SO preeterhuman. 

matey supe anthropomorphic, and cannot be re- 

i ural or superhuman beings, but only 

ete The Academy, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 55. 


tient (pater. 
Of r prē-tē rent), a. [<L. preterien(é-)s, 


C) * 
eb "re, go by, go past: see preterit. 
ena S } preceding; previous. 
Me agi? *S soul had passed through several ante- 


Ns of its p, With the faculty of remembering all 


steri Præterient states, Observer, No. 9. 
ne a torfet (pré“tér-im-pér’fekt), n. In 
thi .Xpressing time not perfectly 


le 
mpenjat perfect: d sim- 
h stele a ae ca e 
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preterist (pret’e-rist), n, and a. [< preter- + 
-ist ] I. n. 1. One whose chief interest is in 
the past; one who has regard principally to the 
past.—2. In theol., one who believes that the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse have already been 
nearly or entirely fulfilled. es 

a. Relating to the preterists or their 


view: 
preterit, preterite (pret’e-rit), a. andn. [Also 
sometimes preterite; < ME. preterit, < OF. pre- 
terit, F. prétérit = Pr. preterit = Sp. pretérito = 
Pg. It. preterito, < L. præteritus, gone by, past 
past and gone (neut. præteritum, se. te mpus, in 
gram. the past or preterit tense), pp. of præ- 
lerire, go by, go past, < preter, before, beyond 
Tinenconleeloraeele Bygone; past. j 
Alle the infynyt spaces of tymes preteritz and futures, 
EGOS cs, ; Chaucer, Botthius, v. pro 
ale præterte and present dignity comprised in being 
a “widow we eft” eri ilia- 
ne noy MaG - made a flattering and concilia- 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 
your elbow-chair, you shall go back 


Without leaving 
with me thirty years, which will bring you among things 
and persons as thoroughly preterite as Romulus or Numa. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 15. 

2. In gram., expressing past time; past: ap- 

plied especially to the tense which expresses 

past action or existence simply, without fur- 
ther implication as to continuousness, ete.: 
as, wrote is the preterit tense of write. 

II. n. 1ł. Time past; the past. 

She wepeth the tyme that she hath wasted, 
Compleyning of the preterit 4 
And the present that not abit. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5011. 

2. In gram., the tense which signifies past 

time, or which expresses action or being as 

simply past or finished. Abbreviated pret. 
preteriteness, x. See preteritness. 
preteritial (pret-e-rish’al), a. [< preterit + 

-ial.) In biol., having been active, but no long- 

er being so: as, preteritial foree—applied in 

biology to what is termed latent force or equi- 
librated energy. 

preterition (pret-e-rish’on), n. [Also 
tion; = F. prétérition = Pr. Sp. preter 
Pg. preterição = It. preterizione, < LL. preteri- 
tio(n-), a passing over, an omission, < praterire, 

pp. preteritus, go by, go past: see preterit.) 1. 

The act of passing over or by, or the state of 
being passed over or by. 

He [Calvin] only held that God’s purpose was indeed to 
deny grace to some, by way of prelerition, or rather non- 
election. Ecelyn, True Religion, II. 252. 

The Israelites were never to eat the paschal lamb but 
they were recalled to the memory of that saving preleri- 
tion of the angel. Bp. Hall. 
Specifically—2. In Calvinistic theol., the doc- 
trine that God, haying elected to everlasting 
life such as should be saved, passed over the 
others.—8. In rhet., a figure by which a speak- 
er, in pretending to pass over anything, makes 
a summary mention of it: as, oul will not say 
he is valiant, he is learned, he is just.” Also 
pretermission.—4. In law, the passing over by 
a testator of one of his heirs otherwise entitled 
to apontions th Novel ought 

by Justinian by his 115th Novel oug! 

E Sone renea m TE it rendered superfluous all the 


r isherison and præterition of a testator’s 
aie gras t Encyc. Brit., XX. 714. 


iti é-ter’i-tiv rit + -ive.] 
teritive (pré-ter‘i-tiv), a. [< preterit © -i 
a gram., expressing past time; also, limited 
to past tenses. : : 
preteritness (pret’e-rit-nes), 7. The state of 
being past or bygone. Also preteriteness. 

We cannot conceive a prateriteness (if I may say so) still 
backwards in infinitum that never yor pees as we can 
an endless futurity that never will AA oa a 

in the moon could scarce have been lonelier, 
aimee haye suggested more strongly the feeling of 


preterstencss and Soe T Fireside Travels, p. 206. 


eed itus, preterit 
present (< L. arani E preterit-present. 


Whitney, wth n a 
i + (pret’e-rit-prez’ent), @. an 
preterit prosent, Dreterit form with present 


meaning: said of certain 


nT He "A verb combining preterit form with 
Ley mean (pre-ter-la st’), a. [< L. preter- 
r eterio (Dre abi glide or flow by, ¢ præ- 
eee fi glide, flow, lapse: see lapse. 


ter, by, + labi, 
i enit; past; bygone. [Rare] 


ain. Guruku 


preterminablef, a. 


preternaturalism 


We look with a superstitious reverence 0: 
counts of prha iat Bs ee eee 


Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 


preterlegal (pré-tér-lé’gal),a, [< preter- + lm- 


gal] Exceeding the limits of law; not legal. 
(Rare.] 


I expected some evil customs preterlegal, and abuses 
personal, had been to be removed, Eikon Bazilike, 


[ME. pretermynable; ap- 
par. taken as equiv. to interminable; < L, pre, 
before, + LL. *terminabilis, terminable: see 
terminahle.| Eternal, 
Thou quytes vehon as hys desserte, 
Thou hyge kyng ay pretermynalde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i, 505, 


pretermission (pré-tér-mish’on), n. [= F. pré 


termission = Sp. pretermision = Pg. pretermis- 
são = It. pretermissione, < L, prætermissioln-), 
an omission, a pa g over, < prætermittere, ppa 
prætermissus, let pass, neglect: see pretermit.| 
1. The act of passing by; an omission. 

A foul pretermision in the Author of this, whether Story 
or Fable: himself wearie, as seems, of his own tedions 
Tale. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 
2. In rhet., same as preterition, 3. 


pretermit (pré-tér-mit’), v. f.; pret. and pp. 


pretermitted, ppr. pretermitting. [< OF. preter- 
metre, pretermetire = Sp. pretermitir = Pg. pre- 
termittir = It. pretermettere, < L. preetermittere, 
pp. pretermissus, pass by, let pass, neglect. < 
preter, before, beyond, + mittere, send, let go: 
see mission.) 1. To let pass; permit to go by 
unused or not turned to account. 


The Mariners, seeing a fit gale of winde for their pur- 
pose, wished Capnio to make no delayes, least (if they pre- 
termitted this good Weather) they might stay long ere they 
had such a faire Winde. Greene, Vandosta, 

Such an one as keeps the watch of his God, and preter- 
mits no day without the forementioned duties, shall sel- 
dom or never fall into any foul slough. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 29. 


2. To omit; leave unnoticed or unmentioned; 
disregard ; overlook. 

I pretermut also the ryche apparell of the pryncesse, the 
straunge f; ion of the Spanyshe nacion, the beantie of 
the Eng Hall, Hen. VIL, f. 53. (Halliwell.) 


I haue not thought good to pretermitte that which 
chaunced to Johannes Solysius, who, to searche the South 
syde of the supposed continent, departed with three 
shippes from porte Joppa. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 181). 

The birth of a New Year is of an interest too wide to be 

pretermitted by king or cobbler. Lamb, New Year's Eve. 


3. To leave undone; neglect to do, make, or 
perform. 
We are infinitely averse from it [prayer], . . . weary of 
its length, glad of an occasion to pretermit our offices. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 87. 


4. To render ineffectual. [Rare.] 


To preterinit the vigour and firmness of Phillippe le Bel, 

. .. Giovanni Buonacorsi of Lucca published, under the 

reign of Louis XII., a proposition that the pope was above 
the king in temporals. 

Landor, King James J. and Isaac Casaubon. 


ladyes. 


pretermitter (pré-tér-mit’ér), n. One who pre- 


termits. 


[The t] is himselfe partelye contented to be con- 
trowled by the stoick Damasip, asa sluggarde, and preter- 
miter of duetifull occasions. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, ii 3, Prol. 


preternatural (pré-tér-nat‘t-ral), a. [= OF. 


preternaturel = Sp. Pg. preternatural = It. pre- 
ternaturale; as preter- + natural.) Being be- 
yond what is natural, or different from what is 
natural; extraordinary; being out of the regu- 
lar or natural course of things: distinguished 
from supernatural, being above nature, and un- 
natural, being contrary to nature. 

Any preternatural immutations in the elements, any 


strange concussations of the earth. 
Bp. Hall, Invisible World, i. § 4. 


Mr. Pickering was a widower —a fact which seemed to 
produce in him a sort of preternatural concentration of 
parental dignity. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 191. 


=Syn. Miraculous, ete. See supernatural. 


preternatural + -ism.] 1. The tendency, 
or system of ascribing preternatural qua 
or powers to things which may be only 
belief in the preternatural. 

Camille's head, one of the clearest in France, 
self . . . saturated through every fibre with 
ralism of suspicion. Carlyle, French Rev., : 
2. Preternatural existence or exi ¢ 

Words cannot express the love and 
memories, chiefly out of boyhood, ast) 
upon me, and I have now no voice 
heart becomes a grim Hade: 

r ism. 


pr mnatoraliem (pre roe eee 
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n. front of the lower part of the leg: as, a pre- 
tibial muscle. 2 
pretiosityt, ”. Anobsolete spelling of preciosity, 
and pre- pretioust, “. An obsolete spelling of precious. 
pretium affectionis (pré’shi-um a-fek-shi-6’- 
nis). [L.: pretium, price (see price); affectionis, 
gen. of affectio(n-), trame of mind, state of feel- 
ing, alfection: see affection.) The value put 
upon a thing by the faney of the owner, or by 
the regard in which he holds it, as distinguish- 


= preternaturality 


proternaturality (prē-tèr-nat-ŭ-ral'i-ti) 
n ; Etarelity (Pr Proternaturalness. 


ore is such an intricate mixture of naturality 
x z z ia PE N tral of Old Age, p. 133. (Latham.) 


ornat 6-tér. -i), adv. In 
aturally (pré-tér-nat’ gl-i), adv. 

ene einer; in a manner beyond 
or aside from the common order of nature, 


prete é-tér-nat’t-ral-nes), ”. i 
proternaturalness Ma hg pretornatural ed from market or salable value. 

ute < manner different from the common pretonic (pré-ton’ik), a. [È L. præ, before, + 
eet of nature Gr. révec, accent: see tonic.]_ Preceding the 
orde . 


ü 6-t6’ri ‘e= Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 499. 

preter! : 6"tér-nd-t6’ri-us), 4. [<pre- accent. Amer. r, Ph 

We ae Very notorious. [Rare.] pretor, prætor (pretor), n. [= F. préteur = 
essed cheating rogue was my master, andI con- Pr. Sp. Pg. pretor = It. pretore, <L. prætor, a 

a aoro preternotorious rogue than himself, in leader, chief, head, president, governor, gen- 


ong keeping his villanous counsel. | „ə eral, commander, pretor; orig. “preeitor, one 
80] Dreher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2 ng goes before, < preire, go before, lead the 


way, < pre, before, + ire, go.] 1. In Rom. 
hist, a title which originally designated the 
consuls as the leaders of the armies of the 
state. Later (from about 367 B. C.) one and from about 
242 B. C. two pretors were appointed as colleagues to the 
consuls, and specifically as judicial officers, one of whom 
(prætor urbanus) tried causes between Roman citizens, and 
the other (prætor peregrinus) causes between strangers, 
or between strangers and citizens. After the discharge of 
his judicial functions a pretor had often the administra- 
tion of a province, with the title of propretor, or some- 
times proconsul. When the dominions of Rome were 
extended beyond Italy, the number of pretorships was 
increased, and finally, under the empire, became eighteen, 
or eyen‘more. The prætor urbanus was the first in rank, 
and was specifically the Pretor. 
preter-pluperfect (prë'tèr-plö'pčr-fekt),a. and Hence—2. A magistrate; a mayor. 
n. [< L. preter, beyond, + plus, more, +per- pretoria, n. Plural of pretoriun. 
fectus, perfect.) In gram., past-pluperfect; pretorial, pretorial (pr¢-to’ri-al), a. [= OF. 
pluperfect. FAN pretorial = Sp. Pg. pretorial, < L. pretorius, 
preterplurality (prē’tèr-plğ-ral'i-ti), n. [< pre- pere to a pretor (< prælor, a pretor, a 
ter- + plurality.) Extraordinary number. eader: see pretor), + -al.] Same as pretorian. 
7 3 : 7 id of re- —Pretorial courtt, in the colony of Maryland, a court 
ee eee one Besant neip erected for the trial of capital crimes, and consisting of the 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 31. lord proprietor, or his licutenant-general and the council. 
æ- Pretorian, pretorian (pr¢-to’ri-an), a. and n. 
[= F. prétorien = Sp. Pg. It. pretoriano, < LL. 
prætorianus, pertaining to a pretor, of preto- 
rial rank, also of or belonging to the pretorium 
or imperial body-guard, < L. prætor, a pretor, 
carrying past or beyond. a raria bodyguard; ee pre 
The pretervection of the body to some place. Potter. ? x. Rae bere aa 
ae Rea 5 ~ pretor; exercised by a pretor; judicial: as, pre- 
23 pretarr (rie els He t (<L. prætexere, weave torian authority; also, of or pertaining to a 
nt, fringe, edge, border, place before, a pretorium.—2. Of or belonging to the body- 
pre, before, guard of a Roman emperor.—Pretorian gate, that 


= lego as an excuse, pretend, 
_ texere, weave: see text.) 1. To frame; devise. oneof the four gates ina Roman camp which was nearest 
the enemy, or directly in front of the general's tent. See 


‘Knox.—2. To cloak; conceal. i n 
' plan under camp? (at reference-letter 0).— Pretorian 
(Too oft pretexed with aera pr Pei guard, one of a body of troops originally formed by the 
T. Edwarda, Sonnets, i emperor Augustus to protect his person and his power, 
Bi To pretend; allege ? and maintained by successive Roman emperors down to 
4 E Constantine : so called as practically continuing the or- 
mR their rasshnes (as thei pretex it) shuld confirme ganization and functions of the prætoria cohors, or select 
| ee aap oye, Expos. of Daniel xii. troops wnieh avended ne person of the pretor or the gen- 
pre rë’tekstor(former oe , ral of the republic, These troops were under a spe- 
F p NE E £ P e ah ony Perea etst ) cial organization, and had special privileges of rank and 
> D aly tex} =p. rg. = Lt. pretes- pay, raising them above the ordinary soldiery. They soon 
10; S L. prelextion, an ornament, ete., wrought acquired a dangerous power, and for a considerable time 
in front, a pretense, neut. of pretertis, pp. of raised and deposed emperors at their pleasure.— Preto- 
PE weave before, fringe or border, al- mian pact. Scepact.— Pretorian testament. See testa- 


3 + see pretex.] That which is assumed as a ma 


) 7 ré-tér-nup’shal), a. [<preter- 
pe Er voud what is permitted by the 
nuptial or marriage tie; hence, euphemisti- 
cally, adulterous. 
Nay, poor woman, she b 


y and by, we find, takes up with 
preternuptial persons. ‘arlyle, Misc., IV. 97. (Davies.) 

preterperfect (prē-tèr-pèr'fekt), a. andn. [< 
preter- + perfect.) Ingram., past-perfect; per- 
eci. 


‘The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late made 

a considerable alteration in our language, by closing in 

one syllable the spel c cue peels rele tense, 
rn’d, walk’d, for drowned, walked. 

Erot eae Addison, Spectator. 


Dryden. 


pretervection (pré-tér-vek’shon),”. [<L. pr 
 tervectio(n-), 2 viding or passing by, < preter- 
vehi, pp. prectervectus, be borne past, pass by, 

< preter, beyond, past, + vehere, carry, bear, 
pass, vehi, drive, ride: see vehicle.) The act of 


E 


i 7 ; II, n. A soldier of the pretorian guard. 
ve Sah onea eos omething un- pretorianism (ance ce ETRE [<pretorian 
le reason DEE EN an + -ism.] Venal military despotism. 

ST i end j & pre- slavery, pretorianism, corruption of morals, and aver- 
sion to matrimony, decay of civic as also of military virtue. 
at him admits 5 Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1878, p. 268. 
= Shak, Cor v. 6. 90, Pretorium (pré-to’ri-um), n.; pl. pretoria (-ii). 
[L. prætorium (> Gr. mparópiov), a general’s 
tent, a council of war, the official residence of 
a governor, a palace, the imperial body-guard, 
the pretorian guard, < prætor, a general, gov- 
ernor, pretor: see pretor. Cf. pretory.] 1. 
That part of a Roman camp in which the gen- 
eval’s tent stood. See plan under camp?.—2. 
The official residence of a provincial governor 
among the ancient Romans; a hall of justice; 
a palace. . 


The soldiers led him away into the hall, called Præto- 
LS Mark xy, 16. 


I know it; 


pretext to strike 
on. 


mes the pretext o some virtue, or open); 
m, Fable of Dionysius, 

mmonwealths of antiquity, 

measures directed against 


acaulay, H istory. 


le was their cruelty in pretorturing of many 
rwards they put to death.” : 
Fuller, Ch, Hist., VIIL ii. 27. Davies.) 


pretty 


and thence to 


Pretty 


1an guard 
ageins the P 


2. The pretor 


T took stry 
profit. trys 


prettify (prit’i-fzy, v 
ppr. pretifying Wee 
pretty; embellish l 
m a petty, finieal w 
fanciful use of orn y 

Sightly without bein 


He [Millet] w 
ypes” for al] clot 


Provost 0 
tof 
C hancer Pretor 


j especially Sy. 
J; aS 
ament, 
g Preltifed, 


ot Stoop t W, 3 
me in Braver facts mat 
j Ur 


c tury y 
Nan n XXīy 
; Mk. prati Oo 

na cunning 


ym is h 
2 aylyd ona bredeg 
‘hat, Men callyt an a 
Poliny Levrout ace 
cat Poems, ete, (eg q 
2t. Excellently; wen,“ Funivany p y 
The pro readi s F 
a preparative unio aosi Siguan, In that j 
1C a a i fi $ 1 y to 
dere ishment of faith which sorae prettily iomad; 
; ror nS have once gp ws 
3. Ina pre ; , Coker, Eccles, polit cuss 
8. I a pretty or pleasing manner: Polity, v,» 
ss and aste; pleasingly; gracef lly eet 
Still she entreats, etlily ent ae 


till shi and pretti 
For toa pretty ear she tunes he eat 


hak., Venu 
And here, below it, is the ci i Taen, Lr 
tis prettily contrived, Cotton ngage i 
: . . . s 
prettiness (prit‘i-nes), n, 
nesse; < pretty + -ness.] 
agreeableness. 
Thought and affliction 
She turns to favour and 


Spoke of 
penen's Anglen ii s 
at orese J 
[ ormerly also preti- 
leasantness: 


passion, hell 
and to prettiness, itself, 


Shak., Han > 
He was all life, all_prettinesse, far Tron alet, iv. 5, 18), 
or childish in any thing he said or did, morose, sullen, 
Evelyn, Diary Jan. 27, 1658 
S a 27, 165 

2. The state or quality of being pretty ol 
ing to the esthetic sense; especially, the effect 
of beauty in its slighter, more delicate, and more 
evanescent forms; the charm of grace, harmo- 
ny, delicacy, or neatness, as presented to the 
sight or the hearing; diminutive or dainty beau- 
ty: as, the prettiness of a picture or a tune; the 

prettiness of a gesture, a dimple, or a lisp. 
Majesty and stateliness, as in the lion, the horse, the 
eagle, and cock; .. . grave awfulness, as in your best 
bred mastiffs; or eleganey and prettiness, as in your lesser 
dogs and most sorts of birds, all which are several modes 
of beauty. Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, fi. 0. 

There [the squirrel) whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 


With 2 itiness of feigned alarm, 
ithiall the pret) ouis eae Corrente) 


"here i rt whi as beauty, or at least 
There is much small art which ha vette bet 


that lower form of it which we call prettiness; 


i rue and beautiful. 
groisbore 03 Lamerton: Thoughts about Art, xviii. 


3. Neatness and taste bestowed on em ee 
jects; hence, often, petty elegance; & 
niceness; finicalness; foppishness. — ik 
A style... without sententious pretension o pre: 
thetical prettiness. ce i 
; ri 7 or per 
4. That which is pretty; a pretty vane a Me 5 
son: generally in a depreciative sense, 
gesting pettiness. se 
3 A seco ai of wits and such aes jut in 
company is costly to him, for he s¢ om yeake Man. 
ateni Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmograp! et y 
Suburban villas, Belgrave terraces, an! 


Y ks, 

nesses. vom Ene. Note Boo 
ji sages from is 
ee Passag' se personn ofS 
H Cre. Lu 

Souk SA own desire for monio 
prettinesses long din 


es; and his 


{I. 906. 


54/7 arly od. t. wih 
iti), a. [Barly mor ty, Die 
ratty -aiso pratty; M , prety, 
ty, pratt, clever, cunning I 
preitig, also, with loss k Didis, @ 
wily, astute (glossé by Teel. prettugr 
aw 4 narrus, versipellis), = fie ROUN 5 
I entful; associate we = 5 l 

z prætt, craft, a i pretta Yu 
sae L deen preina tie V l rick); 
= Norw. pretta, 
raith, an act, deed, 
ing trick; 


ning,’ Or 
sociation. = 
‘eunning’ OX 


pretty 4715 


„nning, Jine, neat. There 7. Good or sufficient: è 
n l K nent triakary, sane nee ee moderately large in 
ee ig that imparts to slerasles r, extent, duration, ete; eom- 
4 quality of commendation: There were a pr 
n g g shrewd, clever, sharp, smart, who were c ad thereat Schoen Cees 
ots cw though they may insinuate dis- N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus D 300 
: to be received with a secret A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
those to whom they are ap- $ 


Like ivory conduits cor al cisterns filling, 
1aceBey, ity; cunning; clever; shrewd; ee ee 
(oo) 1. Cra , 


i i. archaic. | he town. 
jel) (gpsolete 0 3 ` Coryat, Crudities, I, 6 
j rei 9 ad | oceu- 7 E; pAg 
feen. great pitie that, 6 iy ne La oa ie ke Oe eee me to help them with tooles faster 
m i E hraynes OS nnam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 258. store. T. Shepard, Clear Sunsle oye ee bought pretty 
a uttenham, e. . Shepard, Clear Suns 3 } a] 6 
yi nis Pp ere his ge perforce, wis pard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 42. 


r t cree 8. A ter x; aT 5 F 
yell a rate by the 1 Smith, term of endearment, supplying the place 
ad ofA 
sive" 


It is a pretty way distant from t 


Capt. John Smith, Truc Travels, T. 26. of sidnaliriutive? 
Piteous plainings of the pretly babes. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 72. 
1 This pretty, puny, weakly little one. 
noma pretty wit, and is a pretty poet = Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. =Syn, 3. Handsome, Fair, cte. See beautiful. 
old; warlike; accomplished in pretty (prit pad Lc pretly, a., 7.) Moderate- 
ly; reasonably; tolerably: expressing a degree 
less than very: as, a farm pretty well stocked; 


.), 1. 10815. tes good lodgings; I am pretty sure of the 


. 4, years before this time ther came 
te some 3 Or intone (a man of pretie parts). 


me Captal Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 235. 


pal! ma'am, 


a; Strong and b 
t ; 
# in the frunt of that faire yle 
arns puen DE so of prise, & praty men in. 
Wen Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. 


ver see a prettier man You arc pretty near the busi r b 
se Kan ae in „_ You a tty near th iness, for the bottom of all 
s Trumpeter of Ballads IT. 192) is for want of a change in their mind and will. 

p Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 208. 


Did you sy 
q hi ter of Fy 
Sa are Lammie (Child 


_. thatwe would 


risen a rumour » P ; We sat pretty late over our punch 
res risen a rum violer s, if master b: punch, p 
the prison vith soen en, we should have made a scape, think y 4 Addison, Tory Foxhunter, 
pot played te Pdford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), think your tricks are pretty well known. 
spill” ned the exact number of y Sheridan (), The Camp, i. 1. 


Ie oren menlo ys troop from his uncle's estate, and Pretty much, very nearly; in considerable degree. 
ed Wa 


jal join were pretty men — meaning not handsome, The gallants of these times pretty much resembled the 
ese ike fellows. Scolt, Waverley. bloods of ours, Goldsmith, Reverie at Boar’s-Head Tavern. 
0 mely; handsome ; good-looking; hence, The trade to India . . . carried on pretty much in the 
8, 0 Sap leasing to the esthetic sense; same manner as it had been before the days of Alexander. 
in ne ea erate oleon, SRaGhene Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 468. 
attractive See a Jamaica eae tiori > N p 
Genny of parts, or delicacy of outline or col- pretty-grass (prit‘i-gris), n. [Tr. NL. Calo- 
har having delicate beauty; pleasing the eye chortus.| A plant of the genus Calochortus. 
oring; having Ceres AEA voni g. ae 4 These plants are grass-like below, but have large and 
' thi pressing the mind: as, a A 
orear rather than mmpressing z 8) “ Deautiful flowers. Also called butterjly-weed, mariposa- 
mity face; a pretty cottage; a pretty picture. lity, and wild tulip. 
{rts use the dae See prettyism (prit’i-izm), n. [< pretty + -ism.] 
tion, or yer Mee attelbut ear oe pines Affected prettiness of manner, style, orthe like. 
E arte he came a pratye yong seruaunt SIMUL Iisa (bg, Bibi) 
J a va © napit’ tly . "i "i 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 302. Prettypretty (prit’i-prit’i), n.; pl. prettypret- 
Sodoth the earth seeme to dance, in little Hillocks and ties (-1z). [< pretty + pretly.] A knickknack. 
priti Vallies, diuersifying the soile. ‘ [Colloq.] 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 615. My mother . . . had contrived to keep a certain num- 
That which is little can be but pretty, and by claiming ber of prettypretties which were dear to her heart. They 
dignity becomes ridiculous, Johnson. were not much; . . . some china and a little glass, a few 
Beauties in val ee me Erk books, and a very moderate supply of household silver. 
in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; Trollope, Autobiog., p. 21. 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. ESS 7 $ f 
Pope, R. of the L. pretty-spoken (prit’i-spo’kn), a. Spoken or 
Can any wife be prettier than an after dinner fancy, idle speaking prettily. 
tall yet vivid, can paint for you? f : _ pretympanic (pré-tim-pan’ik), @.andn. [< L. 
wis DiGi Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, i. præ, before, + NL. tympanum.) I, a. 1. In 
A suficient word to the wise to say that itis anat., placed in advance of the tympanum of 
, and that it EA hea s91, p. sza, the ear: as, a pretympanic nerve. 
, No, 891, p. 374. h 
= lect PET A smaller pretympanic, which may represent the chorda 
a r Affectedly neat or fastidious about tympani, AEE post-tympanic or hyoid nerve. 
personal appearance; finical; foppish. Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p- 29. 


nea youto personate a real Man, you areonly 2, In ichth., anterior with reference to the 
crane Gentleman, Steele, Tender Husband, il. tympanic pedicle or suspensorium of the man- 
Prelty gentleman must have his airs. 7 dible; anterior among a set of bones compos- 
5. Pleasing į SEL CRU RES ing this pedicle: correlated with epi-, meso-, 
interesting m general; pleasing to the mind; and hypotympanie. 4 z $ 
inis 8} entertaining; gratifying. TI, n. The pretympanic bone or cartilage of 
Uatety ot a at sun-rising filled the wood with such the suspensorium of the lower Jaw of fishes, 
ble, hotes as made the prouii confusion imagin- now generally. called Teran Iie anes 
ddison, Ancient Medals, iii. \.y,:,, gras wn in the cut under pala- 

gn? to observe how j si which name it is show 1 


Y mall instances ot Or nr Dininin thisgreat toguadrate. 


i 'ē-tip’i- „ t; pret. and pp. pre- 
is me: ‘i retypify (pré-tip’i-fi), v. t.; pret. an p 

Es prety to see ee, Journey to Paris, p. 16. Ppa, ppr. pretypifying. [K pre + typify] 
‘ellam (in Epipactis Pani] ERTI capot To typify what is to come after in course of evo- 


8 Balog Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 97- lution, as an archetype; prefigure, forecast, or 
ike } good; fine: nice: sai sely, foreshadow. 
n . ; fine; nice: said loosely, +0 5 ii 
ik genera Hee of almost any object or action Thus the sesionit Be ee relta ah 
ike ™ of commendation, ¢ s p- x z 
ca 4 and nice, often EE ra Paramæcium and its allies Mii orate p i 
exclamatory sentences Ys CSP- yy the Turbellarians. W. S. Kent, Man. sa 


pee ets _ [< G. pretzel, var. of bret- 
SN be whan it is spoken very vndecent, pretzel (pret sel), i as a bretzen, brat- 
become prety and pa terward somewhat added toit, <el, rm Me ees A < OHG. briz- 
ni cet. A . yd Adeona Y ak e . 
whitey ces Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 230. - till, brezitella, prezi tella, also relay preo ia 
Not and liz er for a Christian Bishop to be chaining MHG. bræzte, breze), a pretzel; cf. ns 
Vad Shting up for the glory of heathenism! Yogjo, pracciello, a kind of cake or roll; appar. 
| ya i Pretty di De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. ith some variations of form) < ML. bracellus, 
: Heats Toasteq nner for them: viz., a brace of stewed (wi 


à Saa Rai Pepys, Diary, T. 267. 
5 bretty quarrel as it stands; we 
maty trying to STIN it E s 


i iscuit, usually baked 
prito DAEA on the outside; a cracknel. 
? 


3] i ir baskets of pretzel, 
the convent hi Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. The German beer houses, mi shel bee ies 
Baro YS made a pretty to do. are more frequent as Weappiy arper's Mag., TXXVIIL e2. 


ea eee Ingoldsby Legends, II. 316. i 
artill ; E-VA LA 
W ery of tools now in our social rē-val ).! 
l grind, a four times as fast as our fathers r erai lan, 6 OF. prevaler, prevalow, F. 
Ve, forge, plant, till, and excavate abi O 
Emerson, Works and Days. VUON = 
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rachi kind of cake or roll, lit. an 
Mt course. iKens, and a brace or stewes also. brachiolum, © S5 ake or roll enan 
The g,- Course, a jowle of salmon, hoti et? (OF. Oracal): see ? rara ar pal 


[Early mod. alee 
Sp. prevaler = It. prevalere (ef. Sp. 


prevalence 


Pg. prevalecer), prevail, < L. prævalere, be very 
able or more able, be superior, prevail, < præ, 
before, + valere, be able or powerful: see val 
id.) I. intrans. 1, To be superior in strength; 
hence, to have or gain the advantage, as in a 
contest or matching of strength; be victorious; 
triumph; have the upper hand: often followed 
by over or against. 

It came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that 
Israel preeailed ; and when he let down his hand, Amalek 
prevaded, Ex. xvii, 11. 

Meldritch, seeing there was no possibiliti long to pre- 
uaile, ioyned his small troopes in ae toa: 

Capt. John Smith, Trae Travels, I. 23, 

The disquiets of my mind prevailed over my weariness, 
and kept me awake. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii, 1. 
2. To have or exert superior influence; have a 
controlling or overmastering authority; be pre- 
dominant. 

Varbarous climes, where violence prevails, 
And strength is lord of all. Cowper, Taak, i, 004. 

Will he [man] not see, through all he misealls accident, 
that Law prevails for ever and ever? 

Emerson, Domestic Life. 
3. To operate effectually; he effective; suc- 
ceed, especially in persuading, inducing, or con- 
vincing. 
If then 
My words prevailde when they were wickednesse, 
How much more now when they are just and good t 
Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, iv. 4. 
For when a world of men 
Could not precail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-ruled, 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 2. 49. 

If Arguments prevaile not with such a one, force is well 
us'd. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 
4. To be in force; extend with power or effect; 
hence, to be prevalent or current. 

It is plain from all history that two abominable prac- 
tices, the one the eating of men, the other of sacrificing 
them to the devil, prevailed all over Africa. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 393, 

The Canarese alphabet prevails on the plateau of My- 
sore, in the western districts of the Nizam territory, and 
to a small extent in the Canara district on the Malatar 
coast. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, TI. 355. 

The morning comes; and thickening fogs precail, 
Hanging like curtains all the horizon round. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 99. 
5+. To be currently received or believed; be 
established. 

The second shock having happened exactly a month 


after the former, it prevails that there will be a third. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 201. 
6;. To avail; be of value or service. 
What he shuld do he told hym euery thing, 
That myght only to his wurchippe precaile. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 1040, 
For speech it selfe is artificial and made by man, and 
the more pleasing it is the more it preuaileth to such pur- 
pose as it is intended for. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 


Il. trans. To avail: used reflexively. 


Prevail yourself of what occasion gives. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., L. 461. 
prevailing (pré-va‘ling), p.a. 1. Predominant; 
having superior influence or efficiency; con- 
trolling; moving. 
The nightingale sings with more prevailing passion in 


Greece that we first heard her from the thickets of a Eu- 
ripidean chorus. Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1520. 


2. Prevalent; current; general; common. 
Nothing sheds such light on the superstitions of an age 


as the prevailing interpretation and treatment of disease. 
g A 0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 314. 


= Syn 1. Predominant, Ruling, ete. (sce prevalent), domi- 
nant, preponderating.— 2. Received, established, ordi- 
uary, usual. A ); i 
prevailingly (pré-va‘ling-li), adv. 1. With su- 
perior power or influence; so as to prevail.— 
2. Prevalently; currently; generally; for the 
most part. 
prevailment (pré-val/ment), n. [< prevail + 
-ment.) Prevailing influence; efficacy; ruling 
power. [Rare.] 
nacks, trifles, nosegays, swectmeats, messeng: 
3 TEN prevailment NER youth. Ee 
Shak., M. N. D., i 1. 
prevalence (prev’a-lens), n. [< OF. prevalence, 
F. prévalence = It. ponar LL. precalentia, 
superior force, < L. preevalen(t-)s, very 
see prance) The state or qualit, 
revalent. (a} i 
p a Te } Superior strength, influence, o. 
The absolute tyranny of the human will 


and powerful beast develops the instinct 
eran dominion. 5. W. Ho 


Wi 
Fail through the tune’ 


prevalence 


5 3 = 
oral occurrence, practice, or reception extensive 
OR eran! BOA prevalence of a custom or of a 


‘alency (prev’a-len-si), n. [AS prevalence 
cy).] Same as prevalence. 
it is not necessary to the prevalent, you ine prayer that 
Bp every clau r 

pae aoit aotaly ae ior, Works (ed, 1835), T. 231. 
prevalen ; = Sp. prevalente 
cA alent (prev’a-lent), a [= Sp. 2 n 
ia Rotem lecente It. prevalente, <L. preva- 
len(t-)s, very strong, superior m power, preva- 
Tent, ppr. of prevalere, be very able or more 
able: see precail.) 1, Of such a character as 
to prevail; superior in power or might; con- 
trolling: ruling. 

Brennus told the Roman Embassadors that prevalent 
‘arms were as good as any title. Saati 

sratent an ingredient in her constitution 

Tent, hé Baie nereooner ae intimately acquainted, 
‘but she would endeavour to improve them, by insinuating 
something of religious. Evelyn, Diary, March 10, 1685. 


The tribunes and people, having now subdued all com- 
petitors, began the last game o! 


f a prevalent populace. 
‘Swift, Nobles and Commons, iii. 


prevalent wish to be better constitutes the being 
bane: T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, $ 110. 


2, Influential; possessed of moral weight or 
authority. 3 
Thus, my Lord, to perform your Commands, which are 


very; nt with me, haye I couched in this Letter what 
1 ant of the Condition of tho Jews. 
The King, highly 


Howell, Letters, I. vi. 14. 

displeas’d, and instigated perhaps by 

her who was prevalent with him, not long after sent Dun- 

stan into Banishment. Milton, Hist. Eng., V. 
‘What art so ATAG MA what proot, hO PONE, 5 
vince him his attem: is wrong? 

piaga conyine Crabbe, Works, I. 154. 

3. Effective; efficacious; productive of results, 

particularly of results desired. 

‘A kind of Rue is here, . . . not onely a preservative 
against Infection, but... prevalent against hurtfull spir- 
‘its. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 98, 
4. Wide-spread; current; of wide extent, oc- 
currence, practice, or acceptance: as, a preva- 
lent belief; a prevalent custom. 

‘His mind had not escaped the prevalent error of the 
pees church, the belief, namely, that the second com- 
‘ing of Christ would shortly occur. Emerson, Misc., p. 20. 

‘Syn. 1 and 2, Prevalent, Prevailing, Predominant, Rul- 

tuling in this connection refers to moral ascendancy : 

a ruling fashion set by a reigning belle. Prevalent and 
itera are sometimes the same, and in two senses, 

hat of exceeding in strength, as the prevalent (or pre- 

pailing) opinion was against action, and that of existing 

ely, as scarlet fever is a prevalent (or prevailing) dis- 
temper. The habitual is more likely to be expressed by 
prevalent ; the present or actual, sometimes the tempo- 
rary, b; as, the prevailing fashion. The words 
are weakerand less exact than ruling; predominant is the 

‘Strongest of all. Predominant implies activity, and actual 

or figurative effort after leadership on the part of that 

which is predominated over: as, a predominant faction; 
redominant opinion is one that seems to put down all 
ers.—4, Common, p nt, ete. See common. 
valently (prev’a-lent-li), adv. 1. Prevail- 
ly; powerfully; with predominance or su- 

periority.—2, Currently; generally. 

revalyt, adv. A Middle English form of privily. 
prevaricate (pré-var‘i at), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 

í A p x. prevaricating. [< L. preevarica- 

; eevaricart, LL, also in active form 

It. prevaricare = Pg. Sp. preva- 

evarier, prevariquer, F. prévari- 

okedly, collude, prevaricate, as 

trans; ., in gen- 
CL. pre, 
i with feet 
ward, awry: see 
intrans. 1}. To 
the normal or proper 


‘I 


prevaricator (pré-var’i-ka-tor), n. 


prevayt, 
prevelt, 


preve 
Freon: n. A Middle English form of priv- 
T1308, preveleyt, adv. A Middle English form of priv- 


B EN 
eva- PEEvORANCy, (prev’é-nan-si), n. 
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If we consider only them [schismatices}, better had it 
been for the English nation that it [the Bible} had still 
remained in the original Greek and Hebrew, or at least in 
the honest Latin of St. Jerome, than that several texts in 
t should have been prevaricated to the destruction of that 
government whieh put it into so ungrateful hands. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, Pref, 
2. To transgress; violate. 
Men dare not prevaricate their duty, though they be 
tempted strongly. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 669. 
prevarication (pré-var-i-ka’shon), n. [= F. 
prévarication = Sp. prevaricacion = Pg. prevari- 
cação = It. prevaricazione, < L. prævaricatio(n-), 
a stepping out of the line (of duty or propricty), 
violation of duty, prevarication, < prævaricari, 
pp. prævaricatus, walk crookedly, prevaricate: 
see prevaricate.) 1. The act of prevaricating 
or deviating, especially from truth, honesty, or 
plain-dealing; evasion of truth or duty; quib- 
bling or shuffling in words or conduct. 
Th’ august tribunal of the skies, 
Where no prevarication shall avail, 
Where eloquence and artifice shall fail. 
$ Cowper, Retirement, 1. 657. 

The prevarication and white lies which a mind thatkeeps 
itself ambitiously pure is . . . uneasy under... are worn 
as lightly as mere trimmings when once the actions haye 
become a lie. George Eliot, Silas Marner, xiii. 
2+. Transgression; violation: as, the prevari- 
cation of a law. 

In our prevarications, and easy betrayings, and surren- 
dering of ourselyes to the enemy of his [God's] kingdom, 
Satan, we are his enemies. Donne, Sermons, vii. 

The prevarications of the natural Jaw have also their 
portion of a special punishment, besides the scourge 
of an unquiet spirit. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 10, Pref. 


But on holi-dayes men every where runne to the ale- 
house, to playes, to enterludes, and dances, to the very de- 
rision of God’s name, and the prevarication of the day. 

Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I., vi. 12. 
8. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public 
office or commission.— 4}. In law : (a) The con- 
duct of an advocate who betrayed the cause of 
his client, and by collusion assisted his oppo- 
nent. (b) The undertaking of a thing falsely, 
with intent to defeat the object which it was 
professed to promote. (c) The wilful conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation of truth by giving 
evasive and equivocating evidence.=Syn. 1. 
Equivocation, Shift, etc. See evasion. 
[= F. pré- 
varicateur = Pr. Sp. Pg. prevaricador = It. pre- 
varicatore, < L. prevaricator, one who violates 
his duty: see prevaricate.] 1. One who pre- 
varicates; a shufler; a quibbler. 

This petty prevaricator of America, the zanie of Colnm- 
bus (for so he must be till his worlds end), having rambl'd 
over the huge topography of his own vain thoughts, no 
marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer tan- 
kard drollery. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


2+. One who acts with unfaithfulness and want 
of probity; one who abuses a trust. 

The law which is promulged against prevaricators. 

Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 160, App. 

The Civilians define a prevaricator to be one that betrays 
his cause to the adversary and turns on the criminal’s side, 
whom he ought to prosecute. 

Kennet, Rom. Antiquities, II. iii. 18. 
8. Formerly, at the University of Cambridge, 
England, the opponent of the inceptor at com- 
mencement. He delivered a prefatory oration, 
freely satirizing prominent individuals. 

Was spent in hearing several exercises in the scholes, 
and after dinner ye Proctor opened ye Act at St. Marie's 
(according to custome), and ye Prevaricators their drolery. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1654. 
a. A Middle English form of privy. 
n. and v. A Middle English form of 
proof, prove. 
„4. A Middle English form of privy. 


[< F. préve- 


nance, obliging thoughtfulness, < prévenant, ppr. 
of prévenir, anticipate, < L. prævenire, SENE, 


me beforehand: see prevene.) Complaisance; 
repossessing disposition or appearance; oblig- 
 [Rare.] 


venancy (for there was a passport in his 
set every servant in the kitchen at ease 


ntal Journey, The Letter, Amiens. 
F. prévenir = Pr. Sp. 
precede, arrive be- 


e, anticipate, pre- 
con T trans. 


preventability 


preventable 


THM on Preventable 


T r poor ra 
That lie Prevening U, mine the t 
? millen, te tort 
2t. To hinder: a, Jo gitim, "8 Yenny 
t intrane’ mrevent Metta 
4 ans. To hina, S 
o Under; Dre Mn 
A f ‘ 
Gaal not Brerna y indu] nt a 
n mow had wandered S "bod ih 
Prevenience (Y8-vé' nie) ity 
au ce: CE revenge 
ing or going before, 2a i 
prevenient (pre-vè pi 
7 ai ; < la. prævenicn(t-y a 
etore, anticipate: se py 


befor ap Or) 
re; precedent; anti anua 
The Article: Hoes 
Articles tha 

bled so closely in 
with which, 


as we have at 
they may be called q pe Seen, G 
à ; alled a p n, Cranme h 
two Articles of Edward em issue of om Mie th 
R. W. Di Cof the kona 
2. Preventive; RISA Hist, Church of p ot 
nient grace. Sce eae Ing; restraining Ee 
From tł 5'— Preve. 
brevents he mercy.go, 
peventent grace descending eit above 
ony from their hearts had removed 


prevent (pré-vent’), v K Milton, P, 
prævenire, come before 
neo Er nene] P 
earlier than; antici + fo P 
or archaic.) Pate; forestall 

I prevented the dawni 
hoped in thy word, peee monigi 
In this drought . , , tl 


Defore: he 
LONsolete 


and cried: 1 
Ps. cxix, 1i 
i apte _the Lord prey, xX, 147, 
sending us rain soon after, and betore thed payers in 

x tumilia. 


tion came Winthro 
P, Hist. New Ẹ 
Lord, we pray thee that a ae England 17, “H, 
and follow us. Book pat thy grace may always prere 
s Book e7 Common Pray eae ATEN 
; Sunday a a 
Sweet Child, I hop'a to TE doy after Trinity, 
In seeing Rachel thy deceased ANE 
But surely long behind I will not be, i 
z 5 J. Beaumont, Psyche, i, 199, 
trom the towers, preventing da 3 
With Wilfrid took his ene nn 
i Scott, Rokeby, ii 4, 
2t. Totake previous measures against; hence, 
to frustrate; disappoint; evade; escape, 
TI teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ wrath. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 1. X8. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife. 
Shak., Sonnets, ¢ 
Not too loud ; the traitor 
May hear, and by escape prevent our justice, 
Shirley, The Traitor, i 2 
3. To hinder from action by the opposition 
of obstacles; impede; restrain; chock; pre- 
clude: generally followed by from. 
I do at this houn joy o'er myself, 
rev: l from a damned enterprise = 
Prevented fron Shake Hen. V., di 2104 
A hie re for their children 
The natural affections w hich men hay efor $ 
often prevent them from entering upon any gran ae 
5 ne Ere a) rize for the pu goot: or 
or meritorious enterp o oon, Physical Fables, jil, Exp 
ng; render 


4. To keep from existing or occwt! 


impossible. ; P a 
Mountains divide me from him! some kind har 
Prevent our fearful meeHlnn Double Marriage, v3 


Flete: aise 
yan h horrid fray; 
The Eternal, to prevent suc meal 3 
Hung forth jn heaven his solder ony Bas pE 
multitude & 
i  preventeth, a MAUTE 35, 
_As charity covers, 50 mote pre Christ. Mor» 
sins. 
K bar, debar. 
=Syn. 3. To preclude, i 
T. intrans. 1t. To come 


+ ome 
peforehand; comi 
ral time. Re 

as once in 

x a or oped sheep ig dung 
aie d come early. vat, p40 

Bacon, ‘Nat. His A a 
rance, speci N onal 
jnterpose an 


Strawberries W: 
days) with water wh 
or pigeon’s dung WI 


i , hind 
2. To interpose 2 : 
surmountable obstacles anes 
check; hinder. medh ner 2 
i jouds, SOMME Spar may. o ji 1. 
By TE did ascend. Shaky, J © 
aiti) I 
Then, lest he Png vonta ia ce 
pili) J. 
“ity (see -DUY ait 
ue the possibi” nityol 
a 


rentable + 

ing preventable ; 

As this convictos [of 

ion through artici: ae 
eres the pelief in the pre 

increase. 


Zable.) That ca 
Ae of being P 


Í 
The ignorance of the 
ering the helps va ne i 


preventative 
wyo-vel” iv), n. [hrreg. and 
tive On de 24 Cf. preventitire.} 
pret 


entire- 5 

uer t of deadly nightshade] has heen given 

Y ore grains N other night, as a 

jte of a mad dog. 

s of e GRG of Derbyshire (ed. 1789), I. 356. 
on, 

yen’ter).. 1f. One who goes 

the lead. 

the assailant, and the preventer, and 

cclerity. 

Bacon, War with Spain 

a hinderer; that which 
veventive. Specifically —3. Naut., 

r , chain, bolt, or spar em- 

; any other when the latter 


en'shon), n. [¢ OF. preven- 
ion, vention = Pr. prevention = Sp. pre- 
ae mevengdo = It. prevenzione, CEILS 


p. SJ 
s 


çe was 
ghe archos diligence and 
the I 


me 2), a going before, an anticipating, 
pre p. preeventus, come before: see 

2 the act of going before; the 
ge preceding or being earlier; hence, an 
sta 


dent period of time. 

the greater the prevention, as 

precedeth the crack a 
Bacon, 


er the distance 


punden, where the iehtning 
o 


god Spaces e ? =e . 
ris act of anticipating or forestalling; an 
‘jeipations provision made in advance. 
í 
an ther delights arc he pleasures of be: 
All ol children; these are the antep: sts and preven- 
spore tho full feasts and overflowing, ternity. 
(uns O! Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 49. 
re preventions, cultivating our nature, and fitting us 
fot helties of his high donatives Hammond. 
3, Precaution; & precautionary measure; a 
preventive. ; 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the ficld, or speech for truce, 
Success or loss, what is or LA fey 
‘As stuil for these two to make p: OXCS. | t 
Shak., ‘VY. and C., i. 3. 181. 
Not to procure health, but for safe pre vention — 
Against a growing sickness. Ford, Lady's Trial, i. 1. 
4, The act of hindering or rendering impos 
blehy previous measures ; effect ual hindrance; 
restraint, as from an intended action; also, that 
which prevents; an obstacle; an obstruction or 
impediment. 
Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Shak., J. C., iii, 1. 19. 
Others, to make surer prevention against their sight of 
heaven, have rolled the whole earth betwixt that and their 
eyes. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 336. 
Forth stepping opposite, half-way he met 
Nis daring foe, at this prevention more 
Ticensed Milton, P. L., vi. 129. 
5t. Jurisdiction, 
Your sayd Grace, by verteu off your legantine preroga- 


tire and prevention, conferr to hys cha i r. Wils 
A s chapleyn, Mr. Wilson. 
the vicarege of Thackstedd. rE Skis i 


4 < State Papers, i. 311. 
i. Prejudice; prepossession. 


„In reading what I hav 
ticular gusto, 
fer judgme 


sts, or the 


(Halliwell.) 


h e written, let them bring no par- 
» Or any prevention of mind, and that whatso- 
nt they make, it may be purely their own. 


Corry Dryden. (Imp. Dict.) 
orp’ DÀ Ilegal Practices Prevention Act. Sec 
re i a 

Tiag ional (pré-ven’shon-al), a. [< preven- 
Bailey, | Tend ing to prevent; preventive. 
Mevent 


tenlive, itivet (pré-ven/ti-tiv), n. Same as pre- 
rregory, Economy of Nature. (La- 
tenti tive (pr6-ven’tiy), a.andn. [= F. pré 
Tin: Pg. It. preventivo, preventive, < L. 
PE: preventus, come before: see 
È ony Serving to prevent or hinder; 
Tenet. O warding off something, as 
i Justice, loss, ete, 
have been racing of ees how preventive Wars 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 18. 
and safer then reprehen- 
tervi. Baxter, Life of Faith, i. 3. 
Ce. See coast-guard. 


l £ 
ion That which goes before; an an- 


recent? 


ay tenli, 
diye hice cauti 
Že corrosiyeg tious are casier 


Certain ay 
ntici 
hase of the gods, which he calls a pro- 


8 in t 
iy at whiny J. Howe, Works, I. 22. 
Hectnay chereven ts; that which constitutes 
as CK or insurmountable obstacle. 


is naturally alli Rint - 
opposed Sl allied to its cause, so by par: 


En. $ 0 its preventive. 

eto Scitficayy Harris, Hermes, ii. 2. (Latham.) 
hang 42? Something taken, used, or done 
Ward off disease. 


Cventive, o; Sarre ae 
mind,” r foreconceiyed information 


iy ey eve, 
tenson it i, 
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He would persuade 
horse on the low gronn 
body of archers on the 
Landor, R 

Also preventatir 
preventively (p 
ventive manner; 
manner that tends 
„It [the vicinage} 
rights, or remedial] 


me, no doubt, that a squadron of 
ds is a preventive of agues, anda 
hills a specific for a fever, | 

ichard I. and the Abbot of Eoxley. 


ven’tiv-li), adr. Ina 

y way of prevention; in a 
to hinder, 

is preventively the assertor of its own 

y their avenger. 

j Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 

preventiveness (pré-ven’ tiy-nes), n. 
ity of being preventive; f 
ing or hindering. : 
prevermis (pré-vér’ mis), n.; pl. prevermes 
(-méz). (NL. prevermis, < L. pre, before, + 
NL. vermis.) _ The anterior and prominent part 
of the vermis of the cerebellum, commonly 
called vermis superior: distinguished from the 


8) The qual- 
capability of prevent- 


postvermis. 
prevertebral (pré-vér’té-bral), a. [Also præ- 
vertebral; < L. pre, before, + vertebra, es 


z y: ? 

bra.] 1. Situated in front of or before the 
vertebre.— 2. Developing or appearing 
the vertebræ.— prevertebral fascia, a layer of fascia 
derived from the under surface of the ce fascia, form- 
ing a sheath over the prevertebral muscles, and behind 
the carotid vessels, esophagus, and pharynx.— Preverte- 
bral muscles, muscles wh e upon the front of the 
spinal column of man; especially, a group of such mus- 
cles in the neck, consisting of the longus colli, the rectus 
capitis anticus major and minor, and the three scaleni.— 
Prevertebral plexuses. See plexus, 


prevesical (pré-ves’i-kal),a. [<L. pre, before, 
+ vesica, bladder.) Situated in front of or be- 
fore the bladder. 
preview (pré-vir’), v, t. [< pre- + view. Cf. 
F. prévu, pp. of prévoir, < L. previdere, foresee. } 
To see beforehand. [Rare.] 
D Preview, but not prevent — 
No mortall can — the miseries of life. 
Marston, What you Will, v. 1. 
previous (pré‘vius), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. previo, 

iL. previus, going before, < pre, before, + 
via, way, road.] Going before in time; being 
or occurring before something else; earlier; 
antecedent; prior. 

The arrival of these chieftains must have been some 
years previous. Haigh, Anglo-Saxon Sagas, p. 81. 
Previous question. See question.— Previous to. (a) 
Being or occurring before; antecedent to, in any sense. 

Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous even to taste — ’tis sense. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 42. 
(b) Previously to ; before (previous being used adverbially, 
and with the preposition to equivalent to a simple prepo- 
sition, before). Compare prior to, in a like loose use. 

Previous to his embarkation Charles addressed a letter 
to his son. Prescott, Philip IT., i. 2 
=Syn. Previous, Preceding, Precedent, Anterior, Prior, 
Former, Foregoing, Antecedent, All these words haye lost 
their original application to space, and now apply only to 
that which goes before in time, except anterior, which may 
apply also to space, as the anterior part of the brain, and 
preceding, which as a participle still primarily applies to 
space, but as an adjective generally expresses order in 
time. Preceding means immediately before; the others 
may mean the same. Precedent often applies to that 
which has to go before in order to the existence or validity 
of that which follows: as, a condition precedent. Prior 
often means superior by being earlier : as, a prior claim. 
Anterior is opposed to posterior, prior to subsequent or sub- 
ordinate, former to latter, foregoing to following, antece- 
dent to subsequent. See preliminary. i 

previously. (pré’vius-li), adv. In time pre- 
ceding; antecedently; beforehand: often fol- 
loed a tol ith Mr. Emersor 

il. . . [Thoreau] went to live wi r. Emerson, 
heed A intimate terms with him previously to 
that time. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, V. 
i ly. 

=§; Formerly, Previously. See former! eee 

previousness (pré’vius-nes), n. Previous ot- 
currence; antecedence; priority in time. | : 

previse (pré-viz’), v. t5 pret. and pp. prevised, 
ppr. prevising. [< L. previsus, pp. of prævi- 
dere (> It. previdere = Pg. Sp. prever = EE pre- 
vezir = OF. preveoir, F. prévoir), forexe Tæ 
before, + videre, see: see vision. Cf. advise, 
rote 1. To foresee.—2. To cause to fore- 
see; forewarn; advise beforehand. : 

Mr, Pelham, it will be remembered, has prevised the 


7i hat addicted to par- 
readen that Lord Vincent was Sme M Pelham, xv., note. 
adox. 


isi 6-vizh’ < F. prévision = 
ion (pré-vizh’on), 2. [ F. pré = 
prevision Oe ision = Sp. prevision = Pg. ne 
visdo = It. previsione, <£ . previdere, BE pi zi 

visus, foresee: See previse.) 1. The act of $ 

seeing; foresight; foreknowledge; prescience. 

Prevision is the best neerentona roi ne E 


exami ve see that the prerision might have 
tan Cee ar was not knowledge until experiment 


had verified it Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, TL. 186. 


ic Domain. Gurukul 
heme. + ii 


Se 


pre- prevoyant (pré-voi‘ant), a. 


prewt, n. 
prewarn 


prex (preks), n. 


prexy (prek’si), n. 


prey 
2. A specific act of foresight or prescience, 
Stella was quite right in her prerizions, She saw from 
the very first what was going to happen. 
Thackeray, Eng [sir Hrumortste; Swift. 
=Syn. See inference. 
) [6 F. précoyant, 
ppr. of prévoir, foresee, < L, previdere, fore- 
see: see previse.) Foreseeing. [Rare.] 
_But Nature, precoyant, tingled into his heart an inar- 
ticulate thrill of prophecy. Mra, Oliphant, 


Same as prow2, 
(ore were), v. t and i [< pret 
warn.] To warn beforehand; give previous 
notice; forewarn. 
Comets prewarn, whose havoc in vast fleld 
Unearthed skulls proclaim, 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v, 1. 


[A modified abbr. of presi- 
dent.) The president of a college. (U.S. col- 
lege cant.] 
(Dim. of prer.) Same as 


pres. (U.S. college cant.] 


prey}t, v. An obsolete form of pray}. 
before prey? (pra), n. [Early mod. E. also pray; < ME. 


preye, praye, < OF. preie, praie, proie, F. proie = 
Pr. preda = OSp. preda = It. preda, prey, < L. 
præda, property taken in war, spoil, booty, 
plunder, also an animal taken in the chase, 
prey, game; prob, contr. from “preheda,< *præ- 
hendere, prehendere, contr. prendere, seize upon, 
take, < pre, before, + “hendere (y hed) = Gr. 
xavdavew (of yas-), take, = E. get: see prehend 
andgetl, Cf. prede, an obs. doublet of prey?, 
and predatory, depredate, prize, ete., from the 
same ult. source.) 1. Goods taken by robbery 
or pillage; spoil; booty; plunder, 

So thei entred in to the londe, and toke many prayea, and 
brent townes and vilages, and distroyed all the contrees. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 152. 
The rascal people, thirsting after preu, 
Join with the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court, 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI, iv. 4. 51. 
2. That which is seized by any carnivorous ani- 
mal to be devoured; quarry, as of a raptorial 
bird. 

The Sparhauk and other Foules of Raveyne, whan thei 
fleen aftre here praye, and take it before men of Armes, 
it is a gode Signe; and zif he fayle of takynge his praye, 
it is an evylle sygne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 168. 

The old lion perisheth for lack of prey. Job iv. 11. 

Stag, dog, and all, which from or towards flies, 
Is paid with life or prey, or doing dies. 
Donne, The Calm. 
Hence—8. That which is given into the power 
of another or others; a victim. 

It may be men have now found out that God hath pro- 
posed the Christian clergy as a prey for all men freely to 
seize upon. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, VIL 24. 

I banish her my bed and company, 
And give her as a prey to law and shame. 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI., if. 1. 198. 

The great men, giv'n to gluttony and dissolute life, made 
a prey of the common people. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi 

Both pined amidst their royal state, a prey to incurable 
despondency. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14, 
4. The act of preying or seizing upon anything. 
(a) Plundering; pillage; robbery ; depredation. 

To forage the countrey adioyning, and to liue vpon the 
spoyle of them that would not receiue their new doctrine, 
which they in many troupes, and with many preyes, accord- 
ingly performed. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 389. 

When his Soldiers had gotten great Spoils, and made 
Prey upon the innocent Countrey People, he commanded 
them torestore it all back again. Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 
The whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 

and prey. Tennyson, Maud, iv. 
(b) The act of seizing in order to devour; seizure, as by a 
carnivorous animal of its victim. 
Yet dared not his victor to withstand, 
But trembled like a lambe fled from the pray. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 26. 
Methought a serpent eat my heart away, 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 
Shak., M. N. D.. ii. 2. 150. 
Animal or beast of prey, a carnivorous, predatory, or 


rapacious animal; one that feeds on the flesh of other 
animals.— Bird of prey. See bird! and Raptorez. 
Vulture, kite, 
Raven, and gorcrow, all my birds of prey. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


=Syn. 1. Booty, ete. (see pillaye).— 4, Ravin. 
preys (pra), v. [Early mod. E. also pray, pr 
< ME. preyen, fs < OF. preier, preer. pr 
= It. predare.< L. predari, take booty, ph 
pillage, catch or take animals as game or 
< prada, prey: see prey2, n. Cf. prede, 
doublet of prev] intrans. 1. fo: 
commit robbery or pillage; se 
erally with on or upon. t 
They pray continually E 


wealth — or rather, not pray 
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A corruption of pair royal Poor fello 
Was the 


oy 
, A 

ferocious invaders descended through prialt (pri’al), n. A 

musta, to Pey on the defenceless Mt o (which see, under pair!). 

Macaulay, Lore But the annus mirabilis of his [Alexander tho Great's] What then 

seize and devour an animal as prey: nblie ite; the most elective md productive year thro ie m theng 

A ce ba) ut his oriental anabasis, was > year 333 before Christ. The k 

era ly followed by on or upon, Here we have another prial, a prial of threes, for the locus aik 


ood morrow, masters; put your torches out; of Alexander. De Quincey, Style, iii, The most 
gd 2 = ISU ac 


ne wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle day >» + ï Same as pr ce curs ii 
Da ehe Mvoway east with spots Oras do, v8. 25 rian (pri’an), n. Same as pryan. i moeto express the modern Writer on Man 
hak., Much Ado, v. 3. 2. Pyjanean (pri-2-pe an), aand n. [< L. Pria- '° Wantity of money fe oin thing i «+ hay siv, Vy, 
Tis T J peius, Priapéus, pertaining to Priapus (meut. pl. aa oy hich it Wie ation (A Playeg 
The royal disposition of Sa dona, Priapeia, à collection of poems on Priapus), < at price of a given artie aey Pol, felt, 89; 
To prey on nothing that doth seem Mw iy. 8 18. Gr. Hpedrezoc, < Hpiaroc, Priapus: see Priapus.] me © mathematical exmmcl? lin markoy oe Hh 
3 Shak., As you > K I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to Priapus.—2. Ina na at which exch pression of EECH is he TI 
j Hi ying power orin- <ete ce < rare) apus.— <. inane., Actually made at or qharses Of the arp ates, in CPOE 
$ Reco rane y, Aen: ior estruction: Pros., poang a T Hm verse or meter, See the AL or about a given patele fo, mot o 
ey aes eed —8. fl. ¢.] Having a priapism St wWeraane ce HOU On a iy tY We 
rast, A g i poun. hal g a priapism. t- Esteem: a vont Weng 
generally peye v% Ke acs II. n. In ane. pros., a logacwdie meter con- Ffor É T high or highest ra : t XR 
m oye 5 BARD eons roide a A l. dos, 
Tis as ot iovo: it preys upon his life; sisting of a ecatalectic Glyconic and a Phere- But Cuery mon a An price ha Ses a 
‘ he sickens, he despairs, he dies, eratean. It assumes the following forms: Ith enuy ertig ho MY no fry, 
POMS wees Addison, Cato, iii. 2. i Destruction of Filet 


he ri 
i ; ), 
d sweetness, reece haq the 


Some [critics] on the eaves of ancient authors prey, 


r time nor moths e'er spoil’d so much as they. 
à maen aniGritiotsm; 1; 11%- 2S2., 4+. Prize; award Sir P, sig 
Keep his mind from preying on itself. inet cre riven ancient writers to the second and 2 ard. Sidney, Arcadia, r 
ot Arnold, Empedocles on Etna third of these forms, but especially to the second with ini- e Pa Y have welle sped 
TL} trans. To ravage; pillage; make prey of. tial spondee in cach colon. This was regarded by many as aie lordo hath me saag 
Amongst the rest the which they then did pray, a variation ofa dupe Be SRE i spondee in the MS. Conte Hy Pryce in prees 
They spoyld old Melibee of all he had. first, fourth, and sixth places, a direresis being made after A pricet, to ne . FÍ, ii. 38, fg." 
they spoy Spenser, F. Q., VI. x. 40. thethird foot and the preceding syllable lengthened ; thus, A i approval; well 2, (Hattie) 
n ob was a payny = 2 
The said Justice preted the countrey Tirconnell. ee eed ee ee ed oe as a payny m and nena : 
ters Plowman (0), Pry, 
) 


Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 156. (Davies.) See Satyric. _ à an 
od. E. also preier; Priapic (prap ik), a. [K Priapus + -ic.] Of Samine.— Flare Urios Hastert 
preiour (2), < OF. precor, preiour, < or relating to Priapus, or to the cult and myths Ìn stock-broking, a Jobber nee, 
predator, a plunderer, prædari, plunder: concerning him; phallic. m Lwing and selling in the 7 
see proy?. Cf. doublet Peagi] One who or fine Henan We Hermes, represented attor the fashion price, in ovis booms ino atural, normaj 2> Market 
that which preys; a p underer; a waster; a of the Priapic gures in paintings on the walls of caves ket on the average top rice y hich pre 
deyourer. l :] 3 among the Bushmen. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 153. tho market price foram length of time; 


Fes = 4 Ries e A! 1c length of time. 
For, by hir owne procurement and intisings, she became priapism (pri’a-pizm), n. [= F. priapisme = leet roan Gn com., the price of credit 
and would needs be a preie vnto the preter. Sp. ch capita 


preyer (pri’ér), n. [Early m F 
X TE. 2 


D, Sanie 37), sory + 
2g. It. priapismo, < L. priapismus, < Gr. Trpia- Without pri Capital may be lent or borrows 
Holinshed, Conquest of Ireland, i. code, priapism, lewdness, < zpra7ifew, be lewd, price, beyond or above price; priceless" 


preyfult (pra‘ful), a. (<prey? + -ful.] 1. Prone <Tpiazoc, Priapus: See Priapus.] Morbidly per- Of samite without price, that Asi 
to prey; savage. sistent erection and rigidity of the penis. Than hid her, clung about herdis ie 
us : - = . 5 b S3 
Priapus (pri-a’pus), ». [= F. Priape, < L. Pri- Tennyson, Merlin aber 


The preyful brood of savage beasts, K i 
Chapman, tr. of Homer's Hymns to Venus, i. 115. apus Gr. Ipiazoe, Priapus: see def.] 1. The 

2. Having much prey; killing much game. male generative power or i unction personified PACAR TUERO? K 
TE i } prey; 2 asa deity: originally an epithet or cognomen of may be von dolla ay to litter. The price of a shawl 
í ue. X 5 x 6 : n a Ae ars, í a hen the dealer's charge 
‘The preuful princess pierced and prick'd a pretty pleas- Bacchus, then a personification of the phallus. tr iit but he may finally make his price or OE AA 
-ing pricket. hak., È. L L., iy, 2.58. At Lampsacus, too, on the Hellespont, he [Bacchus] was co ars, and that will be the cost of it, or the expense of it 
venerated under a symbolical form adapted to a similar tO the buyer. Tts worth or value may be what it will sell 


= preynet,. An obsolete form of preen}. office [that of procreation}, though with a title of a dif- {0% OF What it ought to sell for, or what one would bo will. 
p! S 
ing to pay for it rather than go without it, the last being 


preysei, v. and n. An obsolete variant of ferent signification, Priapus. . . . The Greeks, as usual, Opay Aa 
praise, changed the personifled attribute into a distinct deity _ the highest sense. ; 
price (pris), v. t.; pret. and pp. priced, ppr. 


ecanonh: Scar franca fia it called Priapus. F 
a Ariela tne R. P- Knight, Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), pp. 10, 12. pricing. [In mod. use price is directly from 
A tl 


_ orly, as a vertebral process; having the char- 2- [l c.] A symbol or representation of the the noun; in older use it is a var. of the verb 
z acter of or RT toa prez EA = male rane organ; n laas =S. uo] Drize, < ME, prisen, < OE vale my 
3 prezygapophysis (prē- apol isis), nz pl. The male genitals; the virile organ in the state Cte: see prize? and praise.] 1t. To pay the 
ee a ERE (82). [NL. præzygapophysis; Of erection. price of. a HR 
Sti præ, before, + NL. zygapophysis, q.v.] An Pricasourt, n. [ME., also prickasour ; origin nae he man ete nefoy to fal t 
= anterior or superior zygapophysis; in man, a Obscure. Cf. prick, vide.] A hard rider. Shi khat he nahen, gy 
estimate the value of.— 


rice, Charge, Cost, E: e, Wi " 
pacer a » Cost, Expense, Worth, Value, 
cle these may all come to the same AAT 


superior oblique or articular process of a vert £ v. i istri i 
npo e- A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, r P n; 
bra: opposed to postzygapophysis. See zyga- An out-rydere, that loved venerye; . . 5 A ne pa fie! DE of [Colloq.] 
pophysis, and cuts under dorsal, lumbar, sacrum Therfore he was a pricasour aright; sep ae Į f ; here 
tenartiral, vertebra, and hypapo, pliysis. : Groa pon ee ne mee S eee dowel au flight. T yon Dri ratty ath if z oE a oit was dear, 
"4 k eei je 5 kyng an yng for ar F zas ask’ 2 s, y! 3 fh 
Priacanthidæ (pr-t-kan’thi-de), Fe ara zy for tie hare and was ask Ay pounds yor eh Legends, 3 


i i-a 5), n. pl. [NL. Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 
Priacanthus + -idæ.] A family of acanthop- Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. I., 1. 165-189. is/kur“ent 
fishes, jth price-current (pris’kur' ¢ 


nN. [A sort of 
represented by the genus Pria- price (pri eee ieee ; b (pu y from 
alone, wit about 20 species of tropical Pe, a exccliones! te THG. singular designating vor title of such f ie 
ži N 4 ‘a : = a A a Deas . Wb = a . ` S "9° A js! 
A ants They ae. of ene. size pris, G. preis, praise, glory, price, reward, ete., heelt] In com., a regularly published ; 

1 its, ut under Pria- < OF. pris, preis, F. prix, price, value, reward, the prices at which ne a 
pri’a-kan-thi‘nit) 2 prize, etc., = Pr. pretz = Sp. precio = Pg. preço fora day or other fixed pero <a. 4) price: 
Thee aa. 2 r N L., = It. prezzo, price, value, < L. pretium, worth, ed (R a. 1. Having à (pecie r w- 

Peay Giinther tidæ as price, money spent, wages, reward; prob. akin “used in composition:, BS Ue or prices! 
pelea a to Gr. mepvavar, sell; Skt. pana for *parna,wages, priced —2. Marked with tr toy, ; 
price. Hence ult. (< L. pretium) E. praise, prize?, as, a priced catalogue of PRR after Thomas 
precious, appraise, apprize?, appreciate, depre- priceite (pri ie IA 


i bie ; A 7 £ al.) A BY ar- 
ciate, ete.] 1. Worth; value; estimation; ex- “Price, of San Francisco, Cord, chalky Pie 


collenee i of ae in 
i rato ot cal eed Files, found H oth 
pee sette no prys be no richesse, but only of aprecyous ance, often in rounded imilar o it, and 
n that is amonges hem, that Aor erreoloures. pie, EON Pandermite y related Ro a 5 1. 
ndeville, Travels, p. 196. ©” 1. are close o less.) 1 
And how that freris folwed folke that was riche minerals “(pris’Ies); a. [S price a prices ™ 
And folke that was pore at litel prys thei sette. | priceless (I pe priced; bey 
wh eg Maura (B), xiii. 8. 709 zatuan to P Sita na 
© can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far ValUad’® the heavens hit in 
above rubies. “OV. xxx. 10. hat priceless wealth | auteous mate. rece, |. 
eas In the possession of his beaute Shak, D ple. 2 


I have ever loved the life removed, or unsala 


And held iu idle price to haunt assemblies. . worthless ple’. say 
£ Shak., M. for M., i. 3.9 9 Without value i ia er L mese proper” 

O spare my youth, and for the breath I owe Barlow. (Imp. + eenas) A ‘sees ; 

gifts of price my father shall bestow. ricelessness (pris. a above pr in gall } 
2 Pie Nh x Eh r characteristic of being jand pore n0, Fy, A- 
um or amount of money, or its equiv- The pricelessness of water in f Pje Centuri prices ' 
seller asks or obtains for his quring six months. “ist of he Pity Le 


(g 
market; the exchangeable value of. dist (pris’list), a oiher, ry er 


equivalent in money for pric onds, 3 
onght or sold, or offered which RS offered 
ely, that which must ere S 
LM a: T 
obtain a thing vicemen 


miboat menor ang ort Foe apprenant 


pricement 
iid amount to Sil. 38. 3d., according 
suppression. ae 
(Mason's Suppl. to Johnson's Dict.) 
n. A person whose duty it is 
(pl sêr), rices of a market. Halliwell. 
pict fite mema n. A tag or ticket on 
reg qoa of an article to which it is 
marked. aucta or Piela 
ttached etiquettes,” or price-lags, 
Chautauquan, VIIL 422. 
(ME. O Aa ile prike, 
wk (PE. 4 sting AS. prica, pricu, a 
ck pointy llya minute mark, point, dot, 
pi i POD prick, = MD. prick, D. 
nall P uncture, = MLG. pricke, LG. 
a Ver, prick, P, ak, spear, prickle, = G. pricke, 
prik = Sw. prick, a 
dim.) prickle); 


yi nues € 


rly! the 
yo fa! 
it pri” men 


Weert! 


(wi 


le of puncturing; 


Hedgehogs which 
r in my barefoot way, and mount 
Het tint tmy footfall. Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 12. 
iferi & fragrant rose. . . 

he olor with prickes doth round enclose. 
Foren Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. $.), p. 128. 


kewer. 
pa the tree of the wood aoe buna 

ye their pricks. r iei a 
a Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
strike in their numb'd and mortified ba rms 
Pins, wW pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 
Pins, wooden 2 z Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 16. 

J know no use for them so meet 
As to be pudding-pricks._ 

Rodin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 191). 
(e) A goad. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] (8) The penis. [Low.] 
()A kind of eel-spear. [Eng.] 
The prick is constructed of four broad serrated blades or 
tines spread out like a fan, and the eel becomes wedged 
between them, 
Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, II. 246. 

Y 
(Same as pricket, 1. 
Paid to Thomas Hope for Pricks that the Tappers [tapers] 
stand on, viiij d. Quoted in Lee's Glossary. 
2 A point; dot; small mark. Specifieally—(at) 
Amark used in writing or printing, as a vowel-point or a 
comma, 
Almost euery letter with his pricke or circumflexe signi- 
feth a whole word. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 394. 
Martinius affirmeth That these Masorites inuented the 
aa wherewith the Hebrew is now read, to supply the 
rs vowels, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 179. 
Ml Ih archery, the point in the center of a target at which 
EA taken; the white; also, the target itself, or, in the 
bebe ener eets one at the top and the other at 

range. 

Aud therfore every 
awed a sickness tha 
Icke; nor underst: 


man judged as he thought, and 
t he knew, shothing not nere the 
anding the nature of the disease. 
Haul, Wen, V., î. 50. (Halliwell.) 
nding pricks, . . . things that hinder a man 
hat his mark to shoot. straight. 
Ascham, Toxophilus, p. 161. 
go to marke he welde not fayle, 
Tobin Ho cited the preke on thre. 
tihem, oe and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 27). 
ark have a prick in 't, to mete at, if it may be. 
(4) Ama, > Shak., L. L. L., iy. 1. 134. 
time, on aà dial noting the hour; hence, a point of 
Now Pha 
And ma 


aa hath tumbled from his car, 

an evening at the noontide prick. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, i. 4. 34. 
pitch; point. 
M 
i; 0 man koude brynge hire to that prikke. 
Now ginnes t Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 931. 
Fame) y pee goodly frame of Temperaunce 

0 prike horad her adorned hed 
i) 4 Shest prayse to adyaunce. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 1. 


Apir of wi 
Thich Tooketh 


a Mark 
The ark denoting degree; 


Atithm, 
etic, 
Yrom one, +8eometry, and musicke do proceed 


cke, from divers sounds. 
Uh i i meer, Albion's England, xiii. (Vares) 
fi © or point: 
8, The age its eee nt: so called from the dot or 


r pr s a 
Process of puncturing or prick- 


‘rom, 
en that liye honest! 


y by the prick of their 
Yarl Ucturg Briak, Hen, Va ik 1. 36. 
“elle, thon’ _(@) 


A mii i 
rere or sting. nute wound, such as ismade 
e 
ii ny asps discovered in the place of her 
Said, two small and almost in- 
d upon her arm, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., V. 12. 
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(b) The print of the foot of 
of > fo a hare or deer on t 
9 ee fee tanning, an appearance as of pae a ae 
es soaked in water until decomposition begins, 


In. soaking the hi 
+ - soaking the hide: len 7 i 
frieze, and black spots ores a ne pesos 


C. T. Davis, Leather, p, 25%, 
5. Figuratively. i ave, ete 
- “iguratively, that which pierces, sti 

goads, or incites the mind, Pee 


O werst of all wikke, 
of conscience whom no prikke 
Maie stere, lo what thon hast do! 


é Gower, Cont. Amant., v. 

Sees ie received a tenderness, 

£ » and prick, on certain speeches utter’ 

By the Bishop of Bayonne ee 

re Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 4. 171. 

go life is brief, and troubles die with it; 

here were the prick to soar up homeward else? 

Browning, Ring and Pook, I. 176, 

6. A small roll: as, a prick of spun-yarn; a 


prick of tobaceo.— i 
of excellence or aa s aia prasot ier 
Are you so ignorant in the rules of tshi x 
any one man to bear all the prick and pene ee 
Middleton, Family of Love, ii. 4. 
To kick against the pricks, to kick against the goads 


(said of plowing oxen); hence. to k effe y 
tance to superior tae rO eRe erea eE 


It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. Acts ix. 5. 


prick (prik), v. [< ME. pricken, prikken, prykien 


(pret. prikkede, pryghte), < AS. prician, priccan 
= D. prikken = MUG. pricken, LG. pricken, prik- 
ken, preken = G. pricken = Icel. prika = Dan. 
pri = Sw. pricka (ef. D. prikkelen = LG. 
Prickeln, prikkeln, prökeln = G. prickeln), prick; 
from the noun.] I. trans. 1. To pierce with a 
sharp point; puncture; wound. 
With her beek hirselven . . . she pryghte. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 410. 
I would your cambric were sensible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Shak., Cor., i. 3. 96. 
a: A spear 
Prick'd sharply his own cuirass. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. To fix or insert by the point: as, to prick a 
knife into a board.—3. To transfix or impale. 
And the ffirst good stroke John Steward stroke, 
Child Maurice head he did cleeve. 
And he pricked it on his swords poynt, 
Went singing there beside. 
Childe Maurice (Child’s Ballads, IT. 317). 
4. To fasten by means of a pin or other pointed 
instrument; stick. 

An old hat and ‘the humour of forty fancies’ pricked 
in 't for a feather. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 70. 
5. To pick out with or as with a needle. 

Around little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 66. 
6. To spur, as a horse; hence, to stimulate to 
action; goad; incite; impel. 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 


hi vorldly good should draw from me. 
ee ee are Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 8. 


Even as a Peacock, prickt with loues desire 
To woo his Mistress, strowting stately by her. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 


Well, keep all things so in thy mind that they may be 
teas ih thy sides, to prick thee forward in the way 
thou must go. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 108. 
7, To affect with sharp pain; sting, as with 
remorse or sorrow. 

thing biseke I yow and warne also, 
ant ye ne prikke with no tormentinge 


Phi ayden, as ye han doon mo. E 
This tendre mayen racer, Clerk's Tale, L 983. 


When they heard this they were pricked in Apkuri : 
i yard; : said chiefly 
. To cause to point upward; erect: saii 
S the ears, and primarily of the pointed ear 
of certain animals, as the horse: generally miti 
up: hence, to prick up the cars, to listen wi 
eager attention, or evince eager attention. 


Then I beat my tabor, 


n E z’ ick'd their ears. 
At which, like unback’d colts, ee $ Tempest, iv. 1. 176. 


5 volunteers prick’d up their ears. 
n y. Tranent-M uir (Child's Ballads, VII. 169). 


ick tongues were loosed. 
AI cars were prick'd at Neat Tancelot and Elaine. 


ion; stick 
ick upon by way of decoration; S 
il To st flowers A feathers; hence, to dec- 
? Či 
orate; adorn; prink. 
I pricke a cuppe OF suche 


enfleure. : ees 
I would they [romena als (as they have mu ee 


i i F ting on my power u] 
ind) Meditation: “I am now R ing on my power apon 
would not make 80 much 


w a days. 
thoy goa Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc. 


k full of floures, je 
lyke y En are, (Hallivcell.) 


ed.), I. 253. 
(Daries) 


prickant 


She [Natare) prick'd thee ont for women's pleasure, 
Shak., Sonneta, xx. 
10. To place a point, dot, or similar mark upon: 
mark, (at) To jot or set down in dots or marka, as mu- 
sicor words, See emmlerpoint2 (etymology) and priekzong. 
All that poites hane pricket of his prise dedis, 
T hane no tome for to telle we tary no lengur. 
Destruction of Trop (E. E. T, S), L 308. 
A faire rul’d singing booke; the word 
Perfect, if it were prickt. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, T., v, 1. 
He... did sing the whole from the words without any 
musique prick, and played all along upon a harpsicon 
most admirably, and the composition most excellent. 
Pepua, Diary, II, 61, 
(b) To designate by a mark or dot; hence, to choose or 
select. Compare pricking for eherijfs, under pricking. 
Oct. Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus? 
Lep. I do consent. 
Oct. Prick him down, Antony. . . . 
Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 1. 8 
Your husband, gentlewoman ! why, he never was a soldier, 
Ay, but a lady got him priekt for a captain. 
Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
11. To mark or trace by puncturing. 
Has she a Bodkin and a Card? 
She'll prick her Mind. 
Prior, An Fuglish Padlock, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissu’d flowers, . . . 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin. 
Cowper, My Mother's Picture. 
12. To trace or track by the marks or foot- 
steps, as a hare. 
Prick ye the fearful hare through cross-ways. sheep- ; 
walks. Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii, 4. i 
Send forth your woodmen then into the walks, 
Or let them prick her footing hence. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, il, 2. 


13. Naut., to run a middle seam through the 


cloth of (a sail).—Pricking-up coat, in building, the 
first coating of plaster upon lath. 

The first or pricking-up coat is of coarse stuff put on 
with a trowel to form a key behind the laths. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 122. 
Prick the garter. Same as fast and loose (a)(which see, 
under fast!).—To prick a cartridge, to pierce a hole 
leading into the chamber of the cartridge which contains 
the charge, in order to provide for the priming a clear \ 
passage to the powder.—To prick out, in gardening, to 
plant out, as seedlings from a greenhouse to an open bor- 
der. 

Shallow ... wooden boxes... are very useful for 
seed-sowing, for pricking out seedlings, or for planting 
cuttings. Encyc. Brit., XII, 240. 
To prick the ship off, to mark the ship's position in 
latitude and longitude on a chart.—To prick up, in 
plastering, to plaster with the first of three coats. 

The wall is first pricked up with a coat of lime and hair. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 122. 


Tl, intrans. 1ł. Toaim, as at a point or mark. 
The devil hath pricked at this mark, to frustrate the 
cross of Christ. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
Let Christ be your scope and mark to prick at; let him 
be your pattern to work by. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 80. 
2. To give a sensation as of being pricked or 
punetured with a sharp point; also, to have 
such a sensation. 
Have you no convulsions, pricking aches, sir? 
Middleton (and othera), The Widow, iv. 2. ie 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 4 
ASA tingle. z Tennyson, In PE E : 
3. To spur on; ride rapidly; post; speed. 
He prikketh thurgh a fair forest. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 43. 
A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine. ; 
G = n Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 1. 
Still at the gallop pka the knight; 
His merry-men follow’d as they might. 
Sestt, L. of the L., v. 18. 
4, To point upward; stand erect. 
The spires 
Prick'd with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
5. To dress one’s self for show: prink. Latimer. 
—6. To germinate. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
If beer which no longer paa is pumped into another ; 
barrel without stirring up the sediment, it will mprick a 
in the new barrel, a proof that it ferments more vigorously. 
Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 672. 
7. To become acid or sour. Wine is said 
pricked when it is very slightly soured, as when the b 
tles have been kept in too warm a place. wae 
It [salmon] is generally bought for 7s. a kit, a little bit 
pricked ; but if good, the price is from 12s. to 18s. , 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 
Prick at the loop. Same as fast and loose (a) (whi 
under fast!).—To prick up, to freshen, as 
prickantt Qar ant), a, [< ME., 
ppr. of prick,v.] Pricking. (a) 


prickant 


= (b) Spurring on; traveling ; errant. 
What knight is that, squire? ask him if he keep 
Tho passage bound by ove of lady fair, 


prickant. 
Or Siaa par TF í Burning Pestle, ii. 5. 


Beau, and FL, Knight oi 


prick-eared (prik’érd), a. 
(ae epithet was commonly a 
era to the Puritans, because, 
nround, their ears stood out prominently.) 


3 f thou prick-ear’d cur of Ice- 
Pish for thee, Teeland dog 4 ee Se 


land! 
with small indent 
slender rod, or, for 


continnons lines drawn by a point, form 
oration of simple pottery. 
2, Same as pique. 


pricker (prik’ér), n, [< ME. priker, preker; < 
prick + -6r1,] 1. That which pricks; a sharp- 
ointed instrument; a prickle. Specifically —(a) 


eaddlers’ implement, usually a bifurcated tool for mark- 
ing equidistant holes for stitching. (b) A needle used 
by draftsmen for marking points or measurements on 
drawing-paper, also for pricking through important points 
of a drawing, in order to locate such points on an under- 
Inid sheet, (c) A slender iron rod, usually provided with 
a cross-handle at the top, used to sound the depths of 
Dogs, or in searching for timber embedded in soft muck. 
z @ A spur or climbing-iron, either strapped to the boot or 
the wrist, or grasped in the hand, for aid in climbing 
trees, telegraph-poles, flagstatfs, etc. 
He had iron prickers to the hands and feet to aid in 
climbing lofty trees, Annals of Phil. and Penn., II. 20. 


(e) A small tool, resembling in form and use a fid or mar- 
linespike, with a wooden handle, used by sail-makers. (/) 
A piercing implement used in a machine for manufac- 
turing card-foundations. (7) A priming-needle of pointed 
copper wire, used in blasting. lt is inserted in the charge 
of powder centrally with reference to the drilled hole, and 
the tamping is packed around it, On its withdrawal a 
hole is left, into which fine powder is poured, and a fuse is 
then connected with the top of the hole. (A) In gun., a 
sharp wire introduced through the touch-hole of a gun to 
pisce tlie cartridge, thus opening a communication be- 
tween the powder in the cartridge and the priming-powder 
when the gun is primed. Y An implement for extracting 
primers from spent central-fire cartridges for small-arm: 
when the cases are to be reloaded. (j) A long iron 
with a sharp point, a kind of pointed crowbar, used in 
some of the English coal-mines for bringing down the 
coal from overhead, and fur some other purposes. 

2 One who pricks. Specifically —(a) A light horse- 


Send prekers to the prico toune, and plaunte there my 


eC, 
Bot if thay profre me the pece be processe of tyme. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 355. 


This sort of spur [consisting of only one point, but 
enormous jenet and thickness] SAA Ri hib nee rot 
light horsemen in the reign of Henry VIII., thence called 
prickers, Archeologia, VIL. 113. 


Northumbrian prickers, wild and rude. 
* Scott, Marmion, v. 17. 


v) One who tested whethe: 7 y sti 
ings Into them;awitel-tnder. Jp, SA 


8, In ichth., the basking-shark. 
pricket (prik’et), m [< MB, 
riket, pryket; < prick + -et.] 1. 
sharp iron point upon which 
a candle may be stuck; hence, a 
E estek, ether separate or 
one of several connecti - 
ther. Also prick. soe 
Item, ij f silver, 
fea) Sir John. KONATE Goats Pas- 
S {ton Letters, I. 470, 
1e—2. A wax taper. 


n Px 

on, to the chaundrie all the re- (From Viollet- 
torch Y le-Duc's “Dict. 

du Mobilier fran- 

çais.”) 


eltes of wax barnyng to the sam 
English Gilde (E. E. T. S) p sone 


his second year: probabl 
See spike, x Ho 


tonecrop, Se- 
A e female of 
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Having pointed ears. 
pplied by the English Cava- 
Their hair being cut close all 


rikt), p.a. 1, In ceram., ornamented 
ae ations made by the end of a 


economy of time, with a sort 


of comb of from three to six tobti, The Ose 
i s, cte., and alternating w. 
sions, arranged in lines, zigzags, Cte., AT E To 


prickle (prik’l), ». [< MUE prike, prikil (part- 


prickle (prik’1), z é pret. and pp. prickled, ppr. prickly-sp 


4720 
Even in 1597 that learned theorist and composer, Thomas xs prick. 
Morley, speaking of the notation found in anoles ON prickled (prik’] 1 ck. 5. 
music, said; “That order of pricking is gone out of vse nished wit] saat J a. [x f 
now, so that wee vse the blacke voides as they vsed their pS 1 prickles, Pickle ty 
black fulles, and the blacke fulles as they vsed the redde The pickled pe: 
fulles.” York Plays, p. 5%. ard by the Bane l 
De Ml g 


3}. The prick or mark left by the foot of an prj 
animal, as a hare or deer; also, the act of track- prickle 
ing an animal by such marks. epee 

‘ > prickle-laye A 
Those [hounds] which cannot discerne the footings or tum of t] r (prik’14q/, ay 
prickings of the hare, yet will they runne speedily when nex 1 1e epidermis. et 
they see her. next below the stratu 
Topsell, Four-footed Beasts (1607), p. 152. (Halliwett.) ed of prickle-cellg Ur 
4. The condition of becoming sour, as wine. matic, and restin 
Howell.—}. pl. The slips of evergreens with Prickle-yellow prik’] 
which the churches are decorated from Christ- 162 eod, “ye 
mas eve to the eve of Candlemas day. Malti- Pricklines 
well. [Proy. Eng.]—Pricking for sheriffs, the prickly, or } 
ceremony of selecting one of three persons for each county pricklouse ( 
in England and Wales to serve as sheriff for the ensuing prick, v., 
year, The ceremony is so called from the circumstance contempt A i 
that the appointment is made by marking the name with ý lso prick-the-] 
the prick of a point. See the quotation. tempt his wife ¢ louse, 
The Lord Lieutenant prepares a list of persons qualified mee called her husband prises, the wo 
to serve, and returns three names, which are read out in prick-lugged ( 1.7 Ouse, Sir og, in con. 
the Court of Queen's Bench upon the morrow of All Souls? prick-eared prik’lugd), q, tae Estrange 
Day, when the excuses of such as do not wish to serve are prick ared. Halliwell, OVINE erect : 
heard, and, if deemed sufficient, the objector is discharged prickly (prik’li), a. [<r 
The list is then sent to the Sovereign, who, without look. 522Vp points or RONS de +31, Lp 
ing at it, strikes a bodkin amongst the names, and he aS, & prickly shrul es; armed wi I - Full of 
whose name is pierced is elected, This is called pricking s Ban: l Prickles: 
for sheriffs. A. Fonblanque, Jr., How we are Governed, ix. The common, over-g) a 
Frioking, up, in building, the first coating of plaster upon 9, p. : ribet gorse, 
ie lath. Bre Š . tricking or stinging: ri 
pricking-note (prik’ing-not), x. A document of being pricked R pong 
delivered by a shipper of goods authorizing the Srp raik comfrey. See comp CRIY catt, Seoca 
receiving of them on board: so called from a tuoo oore eae gua kelpeort.— Prid) yy ass! 
practice of pricking holes in the paper corre- prickly-ash (pr ty the nouns, ey Nea, ek 
sponding with the number of packages counted tree, K yah Ja. A shrubor small 
into the ship. leaves and brea Americanun, with ashi 
AAO rapes aves,and branchesarmed with 2 ee ash-lik 
pricking-wheel (prik’ing-hwél), x. Atoolused Its bark is an ee puh Strong pieh 
by saddlers to travel over the leather and mark * diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism: unde extract as 


the number of stitches to the inch; a sti atory to cure toothac! ularly 
s a stitch- t e toothache, Her y asa 
wheel. ; uso the species X. are calle ela 


» the low 


Cars: 


Town with fern, 


P hich grow. lso c: 
; : mils ee grows further south, and probably has 
ly with loss of terminal s), < AS. pricele, pricte, pricklyback (prik’li-bak), n 1. § 
pricel, also pricels (= D. prikkel = MLG. prekel, prickleback.—2, The edible crab, c lin is 
G. prickel, prikkel, prekkel = G. prickel), à hastatus, when the new shell is only pacha 
sharp point, < prica, pricu, a point: see prick.] hardened; a shedder. [Long Island i ay 
1. A little prick; a small sharp point; in bol., Prickly-broom (prik’li-brém’), n. The furze 
a small sharp-pointed conical process growing Ulex uropeus. i ; 
from the bark only, as in the rose and black- prickly-cedar (prik’li-sé’diir), n. A juniper of 
berry, and thus distinguished from the spine or southern Europe, Juniperus Oxycedrus. 
thorn, which is usually a modified branch or prickly-grass (prik’li-gras), m. Any grass of 
leaf growing from the wood of the plant. the old genus chinochloa, now referred to Pa- 


The sweetest Rose hath his prickell. nicum. 2 ee = 
Lyly, Buphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 93, Prickly-pear (prik’li-par’), n. 1. The fruit of 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. acti of the genus Opuntia, a pear-shaped or 
Milton, Comus, 1. 631. OVOId berry, in many cases juicy and edible, 


2. A sharp-pointed process or jecti 

* process or projection, as : A f Phe 

from the skin of an aaa a n —8. The plant of this genus, primarily 0. gs) (ot 

sensation of being pricked or stung. [Colloq.] 0. Rafinesquit, which is not always distin 

All o' me thet wuzn’ , Sea guished from it). See Opuntia. These areni 
me thet wuzn’t sore an’ sendin’ prickles thru me in barren ground on the eas 


Was jist the leg I parted with in lickin’ Montezumy. States, the latter also it 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. most northern na With o 


4. A kind of basket: sti ed in some trades. t the c s S e- 8 $ 
. hedg 
s ll us a por ne cochineal-insect. (See co hedge-plants. 9, 


S a 
co he second quotation. cies are available as uninflammable Heco Ts cul 
y ell done, my pretty ones, rain roses still, Tuna, O. vulgaris, 0. Ficus-Indica, and othe Mediter Á 
Until the last be dropt; then hence, and fill tivated and more or less naturalized ar tered for (ie ” 


Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. fruit is largely gate 
B. Jonson, Pan's Anniversary. market. ‘Also called Indian fig. A West Indian 


The prickle is a brown willow basket in which walnuts prickly-pole (prik’li-pol ) n from Jt 
are imported into this country from the Continent; they palm, Bactris Plumeriana EY) ee long 
Pe abonk fhirty puig deep, and in bulk rather larger slender trunks, which ae ring ; 

re, - prickles at intervals ot. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 27. black prickles GTE and are sometinn An bos an 
oe abou: of filberts, containing about half of The wood is said to be elastic, and sul thop- 
a A ? = = e z an 

edweight. Simmonds. rammers. ined (prik/li-spind), GM 


prickling. [= prickeln, prikkeln, prokeln texygious, 2% a fish or its TS- a Acnetaceoni 
= G. prickeln, prick: see alae, May mael T. prickly-withe (prik PAA found in Me 


trans. 1. To prick or puncture slightly; pierce lant, Cores teaymbing md AeA with 


with fine sharp points.—2. To icki amaica. 
p —2. To cause a prickin " = ered and 
sensation aan of the skin. per, E which are thbree-co0! nere A 
I 7 prickles. An old name of Stl git 
Felt a horror over me creep, ° prickmadamt, 7m acre, ©: album, 2 
Prickle my skin and catch my breath. | of stonecrop— Sedu nt 
ennyson, Maud, xiv. 4. flexum. : ma-dai ty P erin’ 
3. To cover with pricks or points; dot. prick-me-dainty, prick” J.a Charl over 
Evening shadowed ; the violet deepened and pricked it- prik’mg-dan ti) C, foy manners 
nitet e LXXVI. 758. by finical language °° ase 
IL, intrans. To be prickly. precise. [Scotch] y nookstor mé “eines emm 
The fragrant Eglantine did spred « Nane of your deil S Dicken aaa R onan Me nd 
His prickling armes, entrayld with Doses red. an iil warld since i Scoth 500» pseote 3 
Spenser, F. Q., Il. v. 29. fashion. rola rected pers sam 
prick-post (prik’post), is g maas 
wv 4 
queen-post. rik'punch), n. sal 
aera] colls, marked on their surface prick- unch (p z arrow 
us ridges, furrows, or minute pnei. k'shàft); 
: ri wets 
5, form the stratum spinosum of prick-shaftt ia or target 


shooting 2 


prick-shaft 
ish courage, stout and hot, 
o with her i m many a ickshast shot. 
es the bru jn Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares,) 
Archer, . . . to shoote at 
so bad ‘rick- tapes short shooting 
We dey, Match at Midnight, ii. 1. 
yshot; the space 
ehot), n. A bowshot; the 
ot (prik’she Dre the mark. Davics. 
em, were divided into four sey- 
ws] lying east and west, and a 
Patten (Arber's Eng. Garner, ILI. 99), 
mik’song), n [< prick + song.) 
t MF sie as di stinguished from that 
n music as = 


icksong, keeps time, distance, and 
asyou poe fis minim rest, one, two, and the 
č rtion; EN Shak, R. and J., ii. 4, 21. 
„our LOSOM. er 
fn ME rieksong, lady, at first sight, 
Jom sing P Chapman, Bussy D'Ambois, i. 1. 
counterpoint as distinguished 
rmus 5 contrapuntal music in 


deseant oA 
foim a cantus © 
0 
ve this sort of music decay among 
P gat yet rish, from the bottom of my heart 
Bul I eyon so do 1 wish, f England to teach children 
į ng were not so decayed 


He n gong and 


peit T s it is. N 
Mwughont all the rer seham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 29. 
rrow, Dirige, followed hy two Mas 
et) accompanied by the organ 
tho second» or, as we would call it, florid m 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 5i 


A goad-spur. 


ick-S 
Tikt e-garter 
' prik FH - gar ter), n 
T as fast and loose 
(which “see, under 
fast) 


x-the-louse (prik’- 
ous’), #. Same 
icklouse. 
Gae mind your seam, ye 
rick-the-louse! 
Burns, To a Tailor. 
pick-timber (prik - 
timber), 2. The spin- i 
de-tree, Euonymus Buropæus; also, the Euro- 
pan dogwood, Cornus sanguinea : so called be- 
eause their stems are used to make skewers, 
goads, ete. Also prichkwood. 
prick-wandt (prik’wond), 2. 
fora mark to shoot arrows at. Perey. 
cell.) 
pick-wheel (prik’hwél), n. A rolling-stamp 
with sharp points which prick a row of dots or 
toles. Itis used for marking out patterns, and 
is therefore also called a patlern-wheel. 
mickwood (prik’witd), n. Same as prick-tim- 
tr, 


Prick-spurs of the 13th century. 


A wand set up 
(Halli- 


Micky} (priki), a. [< prick + -y1.] Prickly. 
A priekie stalke it ha nes. 
Gaui feat eee of the owne; 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 3. (Davies.) 
Midel(prid), n. (ME. pride, pryde, prude, pruide, 
free prute, < AS. prte (= Icel. prydhi = 
see ed ornament), pride, < prit, pryt, proud: 
one. 1, The state or condition of being 
rae i a feeling of elation or exultation on 
‘ih we of what one is or has or is connected 


u any sens a 
uy ense. (a) Inordinate self-esteem; an 
unifenatle €stimate of one's own superiority, which 


leapt of ae in lofty airs, reserve, and often in con- 


Pride 
peta ane before destruction, and an haueniy, spiti 
You rov. xvi. 18. 
With Sa your place and calling, in full seeming, 
Scramm'd ac. and humility; but your heart 
with arrogancy, spleen; and pride. 
Pride rel Shak., Hen. VITI., ii. 4. 110. 
what ates m 


ore to our opini rselves ; vanit; 
we opinion of ourselves ; vanity 
pou ave others think of us. 

ane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, I. v. 


Ade 
‘Coming oe 
Monat ae nd dignified sense of what is due to one’s 
elett hi ‘acter, or position; firm self-respect. 
And ag he cueste, and to his cottage turned, 

For the tog tered for a moment yearned 

And felt hoe P endors of the days of old, . . . 
by want emt pitter is the sting of pride, 
g TA tered and intensified. 

NY's Pride a nafelloe, Wayside Inn, Student’s Tale. 


Hot, as it sometimes is, allied to van- 


inetion „ional rather thar 
rhi social, if I may attempt 
"which I feel but can hardly define. 
gtsonable Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 166. 
9 m ain aching of elation or exultation in yhy 
Ot Perso; ments, or possessions, or those o 
ston i intimately connected with one. 
And ven his the wretched was his pri 
‘ailings leaned to virtue’s side. 
Goldsmith, Des. Yil., 1. 163. 


Th gaji I felt a pride 
Ning riches for my destined bride. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 89. 


. . prickie more- 


g= 


pride! (prid), v.; pret. and pp. prided, ppr- 
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ke a pride in sharing the e 
sharing pidemic economy o 
0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Uei s 


She look'd so swe Taking pride in her, 


priest 


„II. intrans, To be proud; exult: glory: some- 
times with indefinite if, 
et, he kissd her tenderly, Those who pride in being scholars, Swift. 
de i Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field Neither were the vain glories eontent to pride it npon 

orhsty or arrogant bearing or conduct; ®"ceess. Pp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, IL. 28. ( } 
overbearing t reatment of others; insolent ex- I regretted he was no more; he would so much have 
ultation ; vainglorying. prided and thn in showing his place. 

For all that is in the world, the In HNA D A LIS AS eae rte 

= orld, the Inst of the flesh, s + dat = «4 ; ; 

Tae uag of the eyes, and the pride of life, alta ma pride? (prid), n. [Origin uncertain.) A kind 
ather. 1 John íi. 16. Of lamprey; bid A. the mud-lamprey. See 
defiance in their eye, Ammocates and lamprey, Also sand-pride and 
mankind pass by, pride of the Isis, (Local, Eng.) 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 327. ici ; 
Sexabernies X Sea 7 Lumbriciare littell fyshes taken in small ryvera, whiche 

> Uxuberance of animal spirits; warmth of are lyketo lampurnes, but they be muche lesse, and some- 
temperament; mettle. what yeolowe, and are called in Wilshyre prides, 

The colt that’s b Elyotes Dictionarie (10l., Lond., 1559), (Halliwell) 
Loseth his pride We call it a lainperon; Plot calls it the pride of the Iria, 

Hal, Bist. of Animals, p. 295, 


We all tal 
the time, 


Pride in their port, 
T see the lords of hu 


ack’d and burden’d being young 
and never waxeth strong. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1, 420, 
His heart was warm, his pride was up, Pride-gavel, a tax or tribute paid in certain places for 
Sweet Willie kentna fear. d the privilege of fishing for lampreys. 
Willie and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, IT. 172). prideful (prid‘fal), a. [< pridel + -ful.] Pull 
Hence—4, Lust; sexual desire; especially, of pride; insolent; scornful. 
the excitement of the sexual appetite in a fe- Then, thus indignant he accosts the foe 
male animal, (While high disdain sat prideful on his brow). “i 
P. Whiteheac G i 
As salt as wolves in pride. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 404. S ee pene ae so 
5t. Wantonness; extravagance; excess; hence, Depart, he cried, perverse and prideful nym oh. 
impertinence; impudence. e eO 
He hath it when he cannot use it, pridefully (prid’ful-i), adv. Ina prideful man- 
And leaves it to be master’d by his young; ner; scornfully, 
Who in thelr pride do presently abuse it. pridefulness (prid’fúl-nes), n. The state or 


ae Shak., Lucrece, 1. 864. “condition of being prideful; scornfulness; also, 
6. That which is or may be a cause of pride; vanity. 


that of which men are proud. (a) Any pérson, body 
of persons, or object possessed which causes others to de- 
light or glory. 
A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 55. 
See yon pale stripling! when a boy, 
A mother’s pride, a father’s joy! 
Scott, Rokeby, iii. 15. 
(©) Highest pitch; elevation; loftiness; the best or most 
pret ean of a thing; the height; full force, extent, or pride-of-China (prid’qv-chi’ ni), n. Same as 
Now we have seen the pride of Nature's work, pride-of-India. See Melia. tia BE 
Wel take our leave. Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, v. 3. pride-of-Columbia (prid ov-kd-lum’bi-ii), m. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, An ornamental plant, Phlox speciosa, of west- 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill’. ern North America. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4.12. pride-of-India (prid’oy-in‘di-ii), n. An orna- 
Now may it please your hignesse io He TOE discon mental tree, Melia Azedarach. a 
tented passions, and take this mornings pride to hunt the eines pA ‘dun). n. Same 
Bore, 3 Chapman, Blind Begger of Alexandria (Works, pride of. London fond oy kundan i 
£ (1873), I. 17. as LOTA ae s-hi’é) yea f 
mes in his pride, and Beauty fair in her Pride-of-Ohio (prid’ov-6-hi’6), n. An elegan 
ye age Manin hie oe ne Maud, iy. 5. plant, the Soour enia Dodecatheon Meadia. 
z ga’ aie 
roe at this season [December] makes better veni- Pride S Purge. Dee purge. eh ~ 
on than either red or fallow deer; but when not in the pridian (prid’i-an), æ. [< L. pridianus, £ prius, 
pride of their grease their flesh is so much carrion. _ before (see prior), + dies, day: see dial.] Per- 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, P. 513. taining or relating to the previous day; of yes- 
(c) Decoration; ornament; beauty displayed; specifically, terday. 


( - Z ey-cock, 
in Aer., a term applicable to thia Peacock, uoa r Thrice a week at least does Gann breakfast in bed— 
and other birds which spread their tails in a circular sure sign of pridian intoxication. 


form, and drop their wings: as, a peacock in his pride. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, it 


y ie trees, yclad with sommers pride, ate aes z z RE ri 
Did snred #0 broad that heavens light did hide. | pridingly (pri’ding-li), ade. With pride; in 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 7. pride of heart. 
The purple pride idi Jl others. 
Which on thy [the violet’s] soft” cheek, for compere He pridingly doth set Liga someon t Specs, 
| Shak., Sonnets, , E K 
ans Be his this wad TA : pridy Cored Oe ionn + -y1.] Proud. Hal- 
ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, liwell. [E rov. Eng. 
e eall terror to the eae ee Se prielt, vi. £ obsolete form of pryl. 
> Ope COVES any - prie2, v. t. See pree. 
(d) Splendid show; ostentation. FTES Pesh n. [Cf privet.] A shrub, the common 
ams g iy, 7 
Not used to toil, did almost sweat to bear privet, Ligustrum vulgare. CHE ae 
The pride upon them. Shak., Hen. VIIL, i. 1. 25. prie-dieu (pré-dié’), n. [F., < prier, pray, 
I ag array, the war of either side dieu, God.} 1. Same as praying-desk. 
n thi , S 7 nit . 
; 'd with military pride. great bedstead of carved oak, black with age, . . - 
Through Athens parT Pal. and Arc., iii. 102. ates by a grimy prie-dieu and p wardrobe © ually ven: 
7+. A company or group (of lions). Tae $ E : 
b beasts went together in companies, there was 2. In entom., a pray ingaan ia. F if 
nani a pride of lions. prieft (pref), n. An obsolete form of proof. 
saidito be ay ‘Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 


prier (pri’ér), n. One who pries; one who in- 
Lameness; impediment. Halliwell. (Prov. “quires narrowly: one who searches or seruti- 
-pban 3 otism, Vanity, etc. (see egotism), 


i lled pryer. 
Eng.J=syn. 1 Pride Baty vainglory.—2., Pride, Ar- ae a Seances set the monks, the 
self-exaltation, Be ae EAN lordliness, hau- EE i š into futurity, upon prophecying that the 
rogance, P Te Tent, Glory, splendor. reign of this prince was to be equal in length to that of his 
teur.— 6, Orn: father Yasous the Great. 2 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IL 377. 

[< ME. preest, prest, prust, 
preost, pruest,¢ AS. redai OB. Bre priest 
= OFries. préstere = D. priester = MLG. 
= OHG. priestar, MHG. G. priester = Teel. 
= Sw. prest = Dan. præst = OF. prestre (> 
prester, q. ¥.), F. prétre = 2 prere 
preste = It. prete, a priest, < LL. 


A white kirtle the wench wears—to hide the dust of the 
mili, no doubt— anda blue hood, that might weel be spared, 
for pridefulnezs. Scott, Monastery, viii. 


prideless (prid’les), a. [< pridel + -less.] Free 
from pride. 


Discreet and prydelez, ay honurable. è 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 574. 


pride-of-Barbados (prid’ov-hiir-ba’ddz), n. A 
shrub: same as flower-fence. 


idi = [e adha = Sw. pryda = Dan. 
TOEO G Teel pan from ie noun.] È priest (prést), n- 
P Ir To indulge in pride, elation, or self- 
tine 3 “value (one’s self): used reflexively. 4 

In the production whereof Prometheus had strangely 
and maitaha himeells icon, Physical Fables, it. 
earning humility in practice, 


Many a man, instead of | 


himself a poor sinner, and next sbyter, elder: see presbyter. 
pon the confession- an, Parochial Sermons, 2% is duly authorized to be a 
na “pird its tail-feathers. things; one whose stated d 
2. To spread, as & on behalf of the co 


Prideth her feathers superbit PST ihe World, p. 28. gious acts, particularly re 


lic Domain. Gurukul Ke 
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li shall make an atonement for them, and on temporal or material interest : the arts prac- 
Anat forgiven them. Tey. iv. 20. tised by selfish and ambitious priests to gain 


Prighte 


restos 
Prestes crowne that fly et) 
“th 


abont in 


Ona sate CE rig Cree a eae morea Toner, wealth and power, or to impose on the eredu- prievet (prey), » ner, } 
Reon iin abot the Middle Templeand Lincoln’sInn. e lity of others. E . < Prig! (pris), a.s bsol Migrana, Meio, 
3 dtan ix’d From priesterayt happily set free, ging. [Ori aw “ete for Cate: 
Prayers which in this golden eoh xe Lo! every finish’d son returns to thee. pur ae NIN obse Pp. prin à tpr u; 
wtieceas Tiny priet betong aiee MEE, yi, as, Peps Dancin, iv. soo, PATES On the Nght Cte OH 
ateri Hae A Specimens of the pitat by which the greater part 1 one? quarrel: see prir, Iso Solic Higuey Pig. 
Lendl we ane aieriter lowing: abt ho skies? of Christendom had been OLE E - To filch or stea], gue, brigand canys eal 
a las Keats, Grecian Urn. Macaulay, Vist. Eng., vi. Niggen hath priy fy [Slang,j Md.) Lg 
And sold good yo di fing 


2, One who is ordained to the pastoral or sacer- priesterafty, Co PD a. [< priesteraft 
z el; oe » characterize rT ee 
dotal office; a presbyter; an elder. In Wyelit + Hh J E Ep tate.) terized by priest- 
the word priest is used where in Tyndale and the author- eralt, ss te Hints < k and the Abbot declar They can't fi B 

ized version the word elder is used; for example, “Forthis priesteryt (pres ér-i), n. [< priest + -cry,] Some rascal or othe that, «yt 
that thou shouldest reforme the “Priests collectively; the priesthood: in con- : Ta popp'a inn hoboily ty 
arham Ingo) Ad Driggs Red i 
> Ing 99d itia Mt, 


se left 1 thee in Crete, 

ihing that aro wanting, and shouldest ordaine priestes tempt. Milton. 2. To el 
f yters, mpeaButépovs i authorized version elders) by 5 ös’tes mies <. +0 cheapen; hagel Oldshy Ter, ! 
cities as 1 also appointed thee” (Titus 1. 5) priestess (prés’tes), n. [< priest + -ess.] 1. and Scotch] ? “"88le about, Pps E oy 
3. Specifically, in hierarchical churches, the A woman who officiates in sacred rites. II. intrans. To Plea Orth Rie, 
second in rank in the clerical orders, between She, as priestess, knows the rites Men wha grew wise aq hard; haggle, re & 
bishop and deacon. Etymologically, the word priest Wherein the God ee Para clie ute, k Se priggin’ owre hon, * Weoteh, 
is a derivative or modification of the word preter. As = SUA SAS s Birthday, 1722. prig! (prig), n > ; Beast raisins, 
however, the oflice of the presbyterate has been regarded 24, The wife or concubine of a priest. Oat 8) n. [CE prigh, v.] A ns, Brigs of 

` pon him! prig A thief, IS} yr, 


shristian church from primitive or carly times aS yrjegt- SAS EN ES E AE P Ou 
paca Garten o in so far as it confers power tocelebrate pries ea a Beh), Leo ibe r.T « pêche-prétre.] fairs, and bearbada My life, pris; hel ‘i 
the eucharist and to confer absolution, and as no church The black rockfish o California, Sebastichthys All sorts of villains. Shak., W. RUNES Wakes 


officer below a presbyter can exercise these functions, and mystinus or melanops. It is of a slaty-black color, P®rts of the equipage cf knaves, Drigs, & 1b Me 
all above a presbyter continue to exercise them in virtue ’ 8 life, E 


of their ordination as presbyters, the title of presbyter and ie (prig), n. [Origin unk De ui 
that of sacerdos or iepeis (sacrificing priest) soon came to ater application of Prigi known: I 
be regarded as synonymous, and either one or the other among “the profession” in the 
= Ss ; , 
» Of fa smart fellow. 
' P 


of these titles to be preferred in popular use in different ‘1. eo es 
languages, to the exclusion of its synonym. The title of pers an onceited, ne row-minded, p 
(cepevs, sacerdos) was in the early church given by son; a dull, precise perso: 
éminence to the bishop (specifically the high priest) as ‘Though swoln witt S n. 
ordinary celebrant of the eucharist in cities and the foun- You're but one ariv ta Sand pride 
tain of sacerdotal authority. The Roman Catholic Church A prig—that ets multiplied, ” 
teaches that it is tho office of a priest “to offer, bless, rule, As many dolts as iets es Ay starts 
Smart, Fables, j, 


preach, and baptize.” These same offices are assigned to 
One of those conceited prigs who v: 


priests in the and Cha and other pama clei i 
ae on A SEE A AEAN EASE NENSEDA STIEN LAYS MYSEN). i; ous aud exhibits them, pee only as 
A prig is a fellow who is always eae T8On, Cluba, 


George Eliot, Made 
» Middle; 
2. A coxcomb; a dandy. pe 


sins and be a dispenser of the word and sacraments, and ; . $ 
ri rere) paler below, and attains a length of afoot or more. Itis o pini 
only ee (including bishops as in priest's orders) can the most abundant scorpenoid fish about San Francien, py OputeNE 


reuna tan pronounce absolution, and consecrate and js found from Puget Sound to San Diego. [Now prov. E } 
: TN priesthood (prést’hud), n. [< ME. preesthood, A cane is part of the dress of a mi Tne, 

a Beatie A N Decessyd Syr Thomas Toppe, presthod, Ki AS. preósthäd, < predst, priest, + AT a button, for fear he should Ne nonahi a es 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng, Travell, p. 50. ad, condition: see priest and -hood.} 1. The pyi aes pie Steele, Tatler, No. 71 

prig? (prig), v. 4.3 pret. and Pp. prigged, ppr. 


at is evident unto all men, aitigently reading Holy office or character of a priest. priggin (ce icl: in lil 
pture and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ Chaplain, away! thy priesthood saves thy life. Goins + prick in like sense.) To dr 
Hanae ergy Miter Cai Sega Us, 5, MDs adorn; pra, Compare pig." 
Book of Common Prayer, Preface to the Ordinal. 2. The raer of men set apart for sacred offices; He’s no more use than yer Prigged-up eregpers [vines}, 
4, A breed of domestic pigeons, in four differ- Priests co ectively. Fe EPL ; era Ea 
ent color-varicties, black, blue, red, and yellow. Priest-ill (prest/il), n. The ague. Halliwell. prigtt (prig), v: t and 4.5 pets and pp inga 
—5. A mark composed of two concentric cir- _[Prov. Eng.] eile. Doce [OE noaa wa MO cenrt T 
cles, used as a private stamp, a brand for cat- peake (prést‘lik),a. [< priest + like.] Re- Gi e Doe e e "g: 
the like i B sembling a priest, or that whic 5 S t aes A ets ere Neen . 
e, and the like in England.— Cardinal priest. gap 9 at which belongs to prig® (prig), n. {Origin obscure. Cf. pig?) 


See cardinal, n., 1.— Chantry priest, a priest employed priests; sacerdotal. ; Pali 

pene mass in 4 chantry for the soul of the fondle oF A pricllike habit of crimson and purple. x AERA pitcher: Baer [Erov: BTI 

“High Paar ee Spelt ote B. Jonson, Masque of Beauty. Eei small brass skillet. Halliwell. (Prov. 

ecclesiastical officer in the ancient Jewish church 3 The moving waters at their priestlike task TEA STAEN ‘ 

ercised certain judicial and quasi-political actions os Of pure ablution round earth's human shores. prigger (prig’ér), n. A thief. [Slang.] 

well as functions of a purely sacerdotal character; but his Keats, Last Sonnet. He is commonly a stealer of Horses, which they lane 
a Priggar of Paulfreys. Fraternity of V ‘agabonds (1561) 


Power varied at diferent periods of Jewish history. He priestliness (prēst”li-nes), m. The quality of |: Coe h 
the arbiter in allreligious matters, and to him lay the final being priestly; the appearance and manner of priggery (Die Eh to 
PEt onntravarales. Inlatertimeshewasthehead & Priest. Thieving. [Slang.] ilty ofa 
 Sanhedrim, and next in rank tothe sovereign. priestly (prést’li), a. [< ME. prestly (=D. priest- , He said he was sorry to sce any of hle Ee vast 
pee esis went always into the first tabernacle... . Crlijk = MLG. presterlik, prestlik = OHG. prés- breach of honour; that weenie Jonathan Wild ill 6 
ut fo the second went the digh priest alone once every tarlih, MHG. priesterlich, G. priesterlich = Icel. a end pea EE y 2 oD righ ery] The 
Heb. ix.7. prestligr = Sw. presterlig = Dan. prestelig ; < PUBBETY” (prig eri), We eil priggism. j 
(©) A mem. priest + -ly1.] 1. Of or pertaining to a priest qualities of a prig; con [< prigh + ist] Dis- 
g PERE e or priests; sacerdotal: as, the priestly office. priggish! (prig ae D) Siang.) 
The priestly brotherhood, devout,-sincere. honeri Bos ee es His own priggish 
5 Priests, an order of itinerant preach 7 ‘oper, Expostulation, 1. 438. pena, y him to the tyranny of others. tian Wild, iv. 
oad by pak Welt They aaa i ning ati enat fine Piece of Persea) needle-work she z A Con- 
par n most places without ecclesias- pious lay-member of a sisterhood. iggish? ( prig’ish); 
and were wes Ho pine or russet gowns, went à name Eass Egt, D. 297: DIIRE . Peombical; affected. . y Name 
E AN the hospitality of their 2. Befitting a priest: as, priestly sobriety and COMED Oe ry short and prigi jary ue, ive 
Steele, GIS * 


[< prigh + ry] 


(©) In the early Christian church, a bish 
: ferot an order in the Mormon Church SAR 


) 
her orders. 
desires » 


land lodging. According to some a x A Pri j 
wi ited uthor- purity of { Trim sounds £0 Ve! z 
su a 1881 o 15 AN ee Se Hie thee, whiles I sa should be a Monosyllabie i the very priggt att things 
it nat poweres A priestly farewell to her.. ; yi All but the very ignorant) Tan teac i us u 
teachings widely x Shak., Pericles, iii. 1. 70. the Hol ote re ee in any. other ith ger, Il 138 
priest-monk (prést’mungk), n. In the early ey Ef Inapriges agi 
ot aia in the Greek Church, a monk who is priggishly (prig’ish-l)), adv. ip oF 
priest; a hieromonach. OPA conceitedly ; pera n. The sta 
s of 


ete. See Priestrid (prést’rid), a. Same as priestridden. | «sch ng: 
as | ness (pus 15; it 
Rome —not th priggisan, ing prigis?  priggihnes n 
ae as bat “charactor Of a Niega R RE a 
priest of. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 341. There is SCT te apout every roverentis y 
‘exercise the priestridden (prést’rid’n), a. [< priest + rid- goodness attainable wiy Oxenhan fe 
k A Managed or governed by priests; en- i 
ely swayed by priests, priggismi ( Hits, or actions me 
That pusillanimity and manless subjugation which by con ition, habits, now impor 
many in our age scornfully is called priestriddenness, as I roguery- [slang-] f prigo ar at it 
may so say: their term being prizstridden when they ex- js the state © Pend go an wild, 
press a man addicted to the cle How unhappy Je se to foresee ig, Jonati 
Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning (1653), p. 82, (Latham.) for human, ana Fidtdind > ge pist 
Priestriddenness (prést’rid“n-nes), n. The Sie (prig’iz™)> n. [9 jel 
ate of being priestridden e the quotation priggis i rig- end iN pugdh © 
under priesinidden, [Rare.] = $ manners of & Prig- g stitutes rown at gair 
priest wn (présts’kroun),2. Thecommon Your 
delion: so called from its bald receptacle #7077 
pene ate lawn away, with allusion prightet. 
tonsure, [Prov. Eng.] Ces 


le 
nf,” jell. 
pa Hallit ith a stycke in hys hand Jike an 
rtye is to stes thes of the 
oring of the R 


vuilie his money did purloyne, 
es of Horace, To Julius Florus. 


A Middle English form of prick. 
zs 


10 
rilet S202 [Perhaps a var. of pirl, purl: 
Pal or ye io words spelled prill are seantly 
a din literary use, and are more or less 
reptes? | with one greoa To flow with a 
so d; purl. 
muring Taa i Bits a woman for the most part 
DE reyo from the Thames prilling from 


emah fooi 


arit 


persed vay, Note to B. Jonson's Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 
WRAY, + 


(Davies.) 
ma (ME. prillen, prilen, pierce; origin 
pilih S J To pierce. 
obscure. rd they prile [var. prill] and pointen 
gnt Aoine Pare DOT. a te tose, 1-1068. 
j iD, x. Same as brill. 
pilli ea a rovigin obseure.] 1. A small 
rill P mtity (Cornwall, Eng.J—2. In min- 
tit oe better parts of ore from which inferior 
ti tee been separated; anugget of virgin 
pen a A button or globule of metal ob- 
red by assaying a specimen of ore in the 
i id ore; large pieces and grains of 
gee aa ta, Eng.] £ 
pilló (pril), v. ô. [Origin obseure.] T; To turn 
cou, Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To get 
tipy. [Proy. Eng.] Le 3 
pillon, prillion (pril’yon), z. [Cf. prittt.] Tin 
extracted from the slag of a furnace. 
mim! (prim), a. andn. [Not found in ME. use; 
appar. C OF. prim, m., prime, f., also prime, m. 
a f, first, also thin, slender, small, sharp, 
prime: sec prime. The sense seems to have 
teen affected by that of E. prink. Cf. primp.] 
La Neat; formal; stiflly precise; affeetedly 
nice; demure, 
This hates the filthy creature, that the prim. 
Young, Love of Fame, iii. 
You could never laugh at her prim little curls, or her 
Hak bows again, if you saw her as I have done. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ii. 
Locker, A Garden Idyll. 
Halliwell. (Prov. 


ftirwa 
Pio folk 


The prim box path. 
ane A neat, pretty girl. 


Min (prim), v pret. and pr. primmed, ppr. 
with A: [< primli, n.] I. trans. To deck 
i C SRA form or dispose with af- 

Wheat 'scness; prink; make prim. 
eas primmed out, down she came to him. 


Vang an ichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, II. Let. 23. 

tanitely te Abbé Maury; his broad, bold face, mouth 
a Primmed, Carlyle, French Rev., I. iv. 4. 
" r| . 

tise ae To make one’s self prim or pre- 

Tel dean kitt 

Vetirg, o Kitty p to prim up as if we had never met 

in? (pri me. D'Arblay, Diary, ii. 108. (Davies.) 
A [Perhaps < OF. prim, first, 

It, [Pros nsee priml.] The fry of the 

tov. Eng, 

er Primprint and privet.] The 
Wstrum. 

t Ming ( =u nay on of primary. 

i ' poe t., fem. of primo, first: 

comic oner, Erima buffa, the first female 

i tutal female o?ea — Prima dontia (irst lady), the 

L 

o 


mali 

i eight: ner in an opera.— Prima vista, in 

n totes a com o Play or sing prima vista (to play or 

that h rd), Nposition the performer has never be- 

È the meas 0A Volta, in music, first time, 

be played ty or measures over which it is 

3 repent the first time a section is paved, 

tat ed are to be omitted, and those 

© to be played instead. The ab- 

volta are often used in modern 
AL thevolta being omitted. 


Da [< OF. primacie, pri- 
cig’ ¢ xa Matie = Sp. primacia 
? <i - primatia, the dignity 

` Primas (primat-), principal, 
See primate.] 1. The 

or first in order, power, 
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© reasonable to allow St. Pete 
a one as the ringleader hath in 
centurion had in the legion. 

$ Barrar, Works, VII 70. 
tee king in the [early German] mona: 
ite more than represent the unity of ra 
macy of honour but p of power. 


pean : Stubbs, Const. Hist., $19, 
-~ -ne rank, dignity, or office of an archhis 
or other primate. ~’ eae Ss 


Let us grant that per] 


It may h 
order, such 


T à primacy of 
Primipilar 


a dance, aa the 


rchic states doez 
ce; he has a pri: 


z r 1 petuity of the primacy in the 
Blithe pene m renee I would lantiy Tearn why theses 
racy should be rather at Rome than elsewhe 
J. Bradford, Letters (Park S Ia rn 
If any man say that it is no instituti: : 
man sa a s not by the institut g 
Lord Christ himself that St, Pe has perpetual Pean 
in his primacy over the Uni Church, or that the Ro- 
man Pontiff is not by Divine right the successor of Peter 
in that same Primacy, let him be anathema. 
Draft of Dogmatical Decree submitted by Pius 1X. to the 
(Vatican Council, July 18, 1570. 
laws and ordinances 
Holy Father's primacy, 
> Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 3. 
prima facie (pri'mä fā'shi-ē). [L.: prima, 
à i st; facie, abl. of facies, form, 
Shape, appearance: see prime and facel.] At 
i 7 appearance. See at prime face, 
under prime, d.—Prima facie case, i A 
1 r) ~ e, in law: (a) A 
case w hich is established by sufficient evidence, and as 
be overthrown only by rebutting evidence adduced by the 
other side. (b) A case consisting of evidence suflicient to 
go to thejury: that is to Say, one which raises a presump- 
tion of fact, and hence will justify a verdict, though it 
may not require one.—Prima facie evidence, in lane, 


evidence which establishes a prima facie case, ‘See eri- 
dence. 


primage (pri’miaij), n. [< F. primage; as prime 
+ -age.] 1. A small sum of money formerly 
paid over and above the freight to the master 
of a ship for his care of the goods: now charged 
with the freight and retained by the ship-owner. 
Also called hat-money. 
Primage is a small customary payment to the master 
for his care and trouble. 
Bateman, Commercial Law, § 824. 
2. The amount of water carried over in steam 
from a steam-boiler by foaming, lifting, and 
atomizing of the water. See priming. It is esti- 
mated, in relation to the amount of water evaporated or 
to the time of evaporation, usually as a percentage of 


the entire weight of water passed through the boiler: as, 
a primage of three per cent. 


primal (pri/mal), a. [< MJ. primalis, primary, 
< L. primus, first: see prime.] 1. Primary; 
first in time, order, or importance; original; 
primitive. 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon ‘t, 
A brother’s murder. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 37. 


Step after step... 
Have I climb'd back into the primal church. e 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 2. 


No great school ever yet existed which had not for 
primal aim the representation of some natural fact as 
truly as possible. Ruskin, 
2. [cap.] In geol., the earliest of H. D. Rogers's 
divisions of the Paleozoic series of Pennsyl- 
vania, equivalent to the Potsdam sandstone 
of the New York Survey.—3. In nat. hist., 
specifically, of or pertaining to the kingdom 
Primalia.=$yn. 1. Prime, ete. See primary. 

Primalia (pri-ma‘li-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of ML. primalis, primal: see primal.] A third 
and the lowest kingdom of organized beings, 
containing those which are neither true plants 
nor true animals: contrasted with Vegetabilia 
and Animalia. See Protista, Protophyta, itl 
tozoa. The group has been defined and name 
as in the quotation. : pares 

nized beings of more simple struc- 

tench a eves or animals, mhic oma 
as eminently an aie name Primati 
nd apply a “ee 

oR Wilson and J. Cassin, Proc. Aana erea Pues 

[< primal + -ity.] 
Baxter. 


Making 
Against the 


rimality (pri-mal’iti), n. 
The state of being primal. eae 
rimaria! (pri-ma‘ri-it), n. ; pl. primariz (-@). 
PNE fem. sing. of L. primarius, primary: see 
rimary.] A primary, or primary remex, of a 
birgs wing: generally in the plural. em 
Primaria? (pri-ma‘ti-ii), n. pl. DNL., men . pl. 
of L. primarius, pama a prima) A syn- 
; i 2. E. Blyth. 3 
onym o eN n. K primary + -ian.] 
aN pupil in a primary school. 


a D n u 
As important fora primarian to develop a ve! an a 


10n., . 

maried (pr’mirid). a, [< primary + -ed.] 

primaried Pa a R (of the kind or to 
aI specified by & galine ten 
long-primaried ; nine-primaried. 


TSW 
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primarily (pri’ma-ri-li), adv. 


primary (pri‘ma-ri), a. and m. 


In the first or 


most important place; originally; in the first 


intention, 


In fevers, where the heart primarily suffereth, wi 
medicines unto the wrists u i, we apply 


Sir T. Browne, Valg. Err., fv. 4, 


primariness (pri’mé-ri-nes), n. The state of 


being primary, or first in time, act, or intention. 


That which is peculiar must be taken from the primari- 
ness and secondariness of this perception. Ne Q 


1 [= F. primaire 
Sp. Pg. It. primario, < L. primarius, of the 
st, of the first rank, chief, principal, excel- 
lent, < primus, first: see prime. Cf. primer) and 
Premier, from the same source.] JT, a. 1. First 
orhighest in rank, dignity, or importance; chief; 
principal. 
As the six primary planets revolve about him, so the 
secondary ones are moved about them, Bentley. 
The care of their children is the primary occupation of 
theladies of Egypt. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 233, 
The primary use of knowledge is for such guidance of 
conduct under all circumstances as shall make living com- 
plete, H. Spencer, Yop. Sci. Mo., XXII, 458. 
The primary circuit or coil is the coil of comparatively 
thick wire which is connected with a battery and circuit- 
breaker. T. D. Lockwood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. $2. 


2. First in order of being, of thought, or of 
time; original; primitive; first. 

The Church of Christ in its primary institution. 

Bp. Pearson, 

The three great and primary elements of all our know- 
ledge are, firstly, the idea of our own individual existence, 
or of finite mind in general; secondly, the idea of nature; 
and, thirdly, the idea of the absolute and eternal, as mani- 
fested in the pure conceptions of our impersonal reason. 

J. D. Morell, Hist. Mod, Philos, (2d ed.), I. 63. 
3. First or lowest in order of growth or devel- 
g 
opment; elementary; preparatory, 

Education comprehends not merely the elementary 
branches of what on the Continent is called primary in- 
struction. Brougham, 

I am conscious is to me the first— the beginning alike 
of knowledge and being; and I can go no higher in the 
way of primary direct act. 

Veitch, Int. to Descartes's Method, p. liii. 

Military cooperation is that primary kind of coopera- 
tion which prepares the way for other kinds. 

I. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 45L 

The seeing of colors is undoubtedly a far more simple 
and primary act than the seeing of colored objects as sit- 
uated in relation to each other in objective space. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 463. 
4. First in use or intention; radical; original: 
as, the primary sense of a word.— 5. In ornith., 
of the first rank or order among the flight-fea- 
thers or remiges of the wing; situated upon the 
manus or pinion-houe, as a feather: correlated 
with secondary and tertiary or tertial. See II. 
—6. In geol., lowest in the sequence of geolo- 
gical formations: said of rocks. It includes rocks 
previously denominated primitive, and, as generally us 
the two termsare nearly or quite synonymous, See prim 
tive and Paleozoic. 

The strict propriety of the term primitive, as applied to 
granite and to the granitiform an associated rocks, thus 
became questionable, and the term primary was very gen- 
erally substituted, as simply expressing the fact that the 
crystalline rocks, as a mass, were older than the secon- 
dary, or those which are unequivocally of a mechanical 
origin and contain organic remains. 

Sir C. Lyell, Prin. of Geol. (4th ed., 1835), IIL. 340, 
Primary accent, in music, the accent with which a mea- 
sure begins: fa ae is indicated in written music by 
a bar.—Primary assembly, in politics, an assembly in 
which all the citizens have a right to be present and 
to speak, as distinguished from representative parlia- 
ments. Imp. Dict. axis, in bot., the main 
stalk in a cluster of flowers.—Primary coil, in elect. 
See induction.—Primary colors, in optics, See eolor.— 
Primary conveyances, in law, original conveyances, con- 
sisting of feoffments, grants, gifts, leases, exchanges, par- 
titions, etc., as distinguished from mesne concreyances.— 
Primary coverts. See covert, 6.—Primary current, 
deviation, dial. See the nouns.— Primary elections, 
elections, in primary assemblies of a section of a fs 
of nominees, delegates, or members of political commit- 
tees.— Primary evidence, factor, „ motion, 
See the nouns.— Primary meeting, in U. S. politics, 
same as IT. Primary nerve or nerves, the one or 


a, 4 
several principal veins or ribs of a leaf, from which the 
secondary anastomosing veins proceed. See nerration.— 
Primary node, in bot., the first node that is developed in 
a plant.— number, a complex int congru- 
ent to unity to the modulus 2 (1+ i), where i? = —1; or, 
more generally, one of a class of complex integers 

that no one is equal to the product of ananena au 
plying them 
actory pits, two simple de- 
pressions which ap on the lower surface aaa J 

of the anterior cerebral vesicle before other p: 

face have yet been formed, and which later 


factor, but such that all the other iega 
tem can be produced from these by mul 


unit factoers.— Primary olf: 


Primary root, in 
Toot which develops root the emb 
plants persists as a tap-root: ct 
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mate.] 1}. The first Linnean order of Mamma- 
lia, composed of the four genera Homo, Simia 
Lemur, and. Vespertilio, or man, monkeys, Nee 
murs, and bats.—2. Now, the first or highest 
order of Mammalia, including man, monkeys, 


now especially first in 0} and lemurs. The brain hasa relatively large cerebri 
ion Siol overlapping much or all of the cerebellum and of the of 
ee beginning factory lobes, with usually a highly convoluted surface; 
ing to the be there is a well-defined c arine sulcus, and a hippocam: 
pus minor in the posteornn; the corpus callosum extends 
hackward to the vertical of the hippocampal sulcus and 
develops in front a well-marked recurved rostrum. The 
periotic and tympanic bones are normally joined to the 
squamosal. The pelvis and the posterior limbs are well de- 
veloped, and the legs are exserted almost entirely beyond 
the common integument of the trunk. The first or inner 
digit of the foot, the great toe, is enlarged, provided with 
a nail (not a claw), and usually apposable to the other 


ing from other and Iater-developed parts 
monly nodes of the stem or branches.— 


See the nouns. =Syn. Primary, 
i San Ji rimal, 


planet; 
rime). 


ress. i 
cept that it is never ancomplimentary ; it is still more 
closely synonymous with original. >rimeval means of 
the first or earliest ages, and nothing else. Primordial 

hese words; 


and primal are much the least common of t 3 
tic for prime or primitive ; primordial per- 


imal is poe! iA 
tains to that which is the first, but has or has had a his digits. Claviclesare present and perfect. T 
P K 5 tel p p i s perfect. There are tee 
tory or development: as, primordial rocks ; a primordial Sf three kinds, all enameled, and the molars Have: cary 


Jeaf is that which is immediately developed from the 
peak of the pri- 


cotyledon; in history or physiology we Sp i 
merdial condition of man, and in metaphysics of the ‘priz 
mordial facts of an intelligent nature’ (Sir W. Hamilton) 
(C.J. Smith, Synonyms Diserimin rated, p. 597). See original, 
TI, n.; pl. primaries (-riz). 1, That which 
stands first or highest in rank or importance, 


as opposed to secondary; that to which some- 


thing else is subordinate. 
a wooden framework 


The converters were banked on ¥ 5 A Sane 
at adistance of some 30 yards from the dynamo, and their primatia] (pri-ma shal), a. 
primarics were permanently secured to the dynamo cir- 1, Of or pertaining to a primate. 
matical. 


cult. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVI. vi. 9. 
2. In ornith., one of the remiges, flight-feathers, Henry of Winchester pleaded hard at Rome that the 
orlarge quills which are situated upon thema- ancient capital should be raised to primatial rank. 
nus, pinion-bone, or distal segment of the wing. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V, 212. 
Such feathers are commonly the Jargest or longest and 2, Of or pertaining i der 
strongest of the remiges, andsome of them almost always Primates. I ing to the mammalian order 
enter into the formation of the point of the wing. They 5 + aie a X 
are collectively distinguished from the succeeding sèt, primatic (pri-mat ik), a. [< primate ic.) Of 
situated upon the forearm or cubit and known as secon- or pertaining to the mammalian order Primates; 
$ 2 Hes wy as 5 < S; 
daries. The primaries are enumerated from w ithout in- primatial: as, primatic characters. Huxley. 


ward, or toward the body, the irs primary being the outer- myi A = 4 ; ; 
most remex. In most Arena are 10 in number; in primatical (pri-mat’i-kal), a. [< primatic + 
boy cae ppamerine binds there are clyde afew birds -al.] Same as primatial, 1. 
have ll. See cuts under bird, covert, an emarginate, The original and growth of metropolitical, primati 
3. In entom., one of the anterior or fore wings: and patriarchal jurisdiction. Barron Pope's! feet 
: pate Se Greater of the Lepidop- prima-vista (pré’mii-vis’til), n., [It., < prima 
5 AN er Cirrophanus. fem. of primo, first, + vista, view, sight: seo 
eae pnnaria below are fulvous, with a ingle SAN vista.] Same as primero. <a 
nline. unders. 7 
Ea 4 3 The game at cards called primer ima-vi 
4. In Me 8, politics, a meeting of voters belong- g Pr lorio, p 400. Uilaitiweld ) 
ing tot ams political party in award, town- prime (prim), a.and n. [I. a. ¢OF. prime, prim 
ship, ore er election district, held for the pur- “= Pr. prim = Sp. Pg. It. primo, < L primus 
a a a aor oteo; anoo first, superl. (ef. prior, compar., former, prior), 
E aai io the party | ine epee roret aly for “proimus, < pro, forth, forward: see pro-. Cf. 
atana tho primary oe ENCIS inDa large AS. forma, first: see former, II. n. < F. prime, 
< L. prima, se. hora, the first hour, fem. of pri- 


places only registered voters who have answered certain 
‘test questions relating to party adherence have that privi- MUS, first: see above.] I. a. 1. First in order 
of time; primitive; original: as, the prime cost. 


lege. Compare caucus. 
š If the [election] district is not subdivided, its meeting is The most replenished sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation e'er she framed, 


called a Primary. Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, TI. 52. 
a pianot in relation to its satellite or satel- Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 3. 19. 
= a earth is the primary of the moon. Those [words] which are derivative from others, with 
ae primari aries, in bot. See nercation. their prime, certaine, and natural signification. rie 
pun at (pri’mat), n. [(ME. primate, < OF. pri- Evelyn, To Sir Peter Wyche. 
4 , F. primat = Pr, primat = Sp. Pg. prima- The mountains gemmed with morning dew 
of ts aoe is n porate F LL. on as (primat-), In the prime hour of Bret scents and airs. 
f chief, excellent 3 Tordsworth, Excursion, vi. 
primate,< L. primus first: mae L. SKA NOUN; a While the prime swallow dips his wie : 
Sarena Paso st: see prime.) 1+. The Aon Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
He [Daniel) schal be . . First in rank, degree, or importance ; rin- 
gemning] saa prymate & prynce of pure clergye cipal; chief: Raine Aistei r 
‘of my reme pe eychest tore wyth myseluen, This invites 
‘ah iterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1570. The prime men of the city to frequent 
b opor a see rankin gas fone prov- All places he ports o 
ces; a metropoli tas ‘letcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
rovince, GH: A ere presiding Nor can I think that God, Creator wise 
ling over others. Th £ ropolitans Though threatening, will in earnest so destroy 
eoa mast e title of primate did Us his prime creatures, dignified so high. 
en te neers AEE century, after Milton, P. L., ix. 940. 
res of the Pope. The ‘toon sees as Earnestly meting out the Lydian proconsular Asia, to 
never been in regular use in Mon a make good the prime metropolis of Ephesus. 
of exarch comes 7 Milton, Church-Government, i., Pref. 
They said all the prime People were against a War. 
k Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 
The prime utensil of the African savage is a gourd. 
A Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 233. 
a Hs the first excellence, value, or importance; 
Tele ; capital: as, primes wheat; prime 
Ea o ; a prime joint of meat. 
e last may prove the prime part of his life, and those 
his best days which he lived area heaven. _ 
yeahh i Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 22. 
Your thorough French Courtier, whenever the fit he's in, 
Thinks it ’s prime fun to astonish a citizen. a 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, ii. 8. 
ae of cider from his father’s vats, 
es which Iknew. Tennyson, Audley Court. 
$ ing to the period or the condition of 
arl manhood and vigor; being in the best 
r most vigorous time of life. See prime, n., 3. 
2 2 ahaa unbuckled showed him prime 
goar 'here youth ended. 
: Milton, P. L., xi. 245. 
blasted, your vinedage ended, .-- 
d, your youth passed, your old age 


two or three roots. The placenta is discoid and deciduate. 
The Primates correspond to the Bimanaand Quadruma na 
together. They are divisible into two suborders, the An- 
thropoidea and Prosimiæ, the former represented by the 
families Hominidæ, Simiidæ, Cynopithecidæ, Cebidee, and 
Mididæ, or man and all kinds of monkeys—the Prosimiz, 
or lemurs and lemuroid animals, constituting the families 
Lemuride, Tarsiidx, and Daubentoniidæ. Also I rimaria. 


primateship (pri’mat-ship), n. [< primate + 
-ship.] The office or dignity of primate. 

(< primate + -i-al.] 

Also pri- 


~ 


m 

vof 

a wi 
the Church of Ireland 
Ireland, and 


Res 


Prim, 

À 4 e 

amendement of oki aore Co) 
$ les, 


As prime ag oats. 


6t. Fier 
t Fierce; strong, Shak, nA 


Ther wa P 
Myght eyes man yn het} Si 
The aytour ponte of hon londe 
S. Canta o Vreme, tonde 
7. In math., indiy; Mab. Kf, ih, 33 
except by unity: Visible With, eat (Hae 
into simpler face incapable itl a rem, Min 
together, or relati OLS, qe being g Udy 


divisor exce vely prime, wh ETs an a 
to tta pil. (T maa when th ey haya un P 
0 rset, and in the the OG mu i 
pira One integer ne 
respect to the thr does 
Rg e third. (See contare 
anothers Contain, 8. 
pe prne to er when their det, A i 
prime.— At prime facet determinant tistad 
7 rst vien S âre 


This accid i 
And ck Paes Ditous was to hi 


A 80th at pre Wy 


a i face, 
Prime and utimate ratios, gH 
c k or, factor, | re 
Heke Pee a hewmen 
a a y figures more sin ae 

k pyramid.— Prime TE ppan itself $ 
orren sce, under matter), atter 2 
ri tin, ara EES 2.—Brime m 

2 Or si ¥ i i 

and sides of the tae se eattan ot he fee qua 
minister of sovernment soe he ea 
ministry + Common ee me chiet ates i 
which enjoy a re ative pes ei 

se oy a represe iv ee iris 
minister may hold preter overmment, “hes 


me 
lity 
t 


Not exist in 


lthough the Secretary of State is so 
ot a mè 


tyled premier. —Prime mo 
a machine in motion, 


: ives d modifi $ l 
some natural source, as a waterline as supplied b 


2, 8, 5, 7, 7 sat 
r T, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, 31, 87, 41, 43 47, 


called incomposite number.— Pri 
om 2 .— Prime relai a relati 
not compasiva Prine vertical, in raton a Aen 
gr ea cies) e passing through the east and west points and 
ae A n.— Prime vertical dial, a dial projected on 
1¢ plane of the prime vertical circle, or on one parallel 
to it; a north-and-south dial.—Prime vertical transit- 


beginning; 
Whan comen was the tyme 
Of Averil, whan clothed isthe mede 
With newe greene, of lusty Veer the prime. 
Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 11 
And brought him presents, flowers ifit were prime, 
Or mellow fruit if it were harvest time. a 
Spenser, ‘Astrophel, 1. 4i. 
We see how quickly sundry arte meoban isl were found 
i very prime of the world. 
out, in the very prime o wori Ecles polity, ht 
Awake: the morning shines, and the frestin T i 
Calls us: we lose the prime. Milton, Py 


5 7 Snowdrop I compares a 
mneennith naar eom a EIE Thoughts that climb 


n ahi vinter, pr 5 
That child of winter, Pa tive genial prime, 


From desolation towar¢ ern arth, Sonnets pin: 


2. The first hour or pe 
cally —(@) The first hour; aly cl 
tween sunrise al ) In the sd in Ang 
Roman Catholic Church, the 
can religious houses, ete. 
the seven canonical hours; 2 o 
tended to be said, at the first toan : 
follows next after matins an¢ AE those alrë 
Greck office of prime @ aD 2 
used in the fifth century Can | 
ern Church they are Psalm: se accor 
1-32 (with varying distribu ion tures of the Gant AN 
se). Among the principal o uhat the daylig als 
hymn Jam Tucis orto sidere © ‘ Little chap nt 
he Athanasifessio ution, deo 


the sky), t! 
Prayer, Creed, 
He made him t 
manded that Psalm 
f n; 
ne rong 0 rones 
Longe erst er pryme vy, Pa A 
Chau nant thy ri 


sit 
From prime to VED peynysom Ee pat the 
from the 18h roe BOLE eni 
ended sens®, tervals of and sae? 
un 


c) In a more exten owed a 
canonical hours fol ime between midday 


first quar 
ing half-way ©’ has 
The mwg the hi 115 0) 


3. n sp 
3 te) 
streng O 


prime 

ase her eyes on me, pis 
j1 he yel aen prime of this swee tpr 
a wil pd the Shak., Rich. 111 
g a Ceres in her prime, 

of Proserpina from Jove, : 
et virgin Milton, P. L., ix. 395. 
„siher'd, and the rue is in prime. 

mme át i5 wa Wie (Child's Ballads, VIII. 257), 
ere ças in the golden prime 
q Haroun Alraschid. f 
Of goo" Tennyson, Arabian Nights, 


life, and out of health. 


past MY prime n, Ring and Book, I. 202, 
rt; that which is best in qual- 
phe est vn is of prime or high quality or 
fi ihat Ki oysters, ete. ; often, in the plural, 
as Pe) or ity. 
grades’ grade OF quality the. 
prime 5 ive no more to ev'ry guest 
ap Giv "3 able to digest: | 
him always of the prime, 
t litle at a time, } 
Swift, Verses on a Lady. 
a) The first of cight parries 
usts in sword-play, after- 
ise with the foils; the 
swordsman surprised by an at- 
fist g0 ke, while drawing his weapon 
y could MAKE, "his left thiel : 
tac! abbard nea his left thigh. 1t was 
the sea onde, tierce, quarte, up to peann 
n followed at the openings in the de- 
thmt a In prime guard the point 
è ma igher than the eyes, as in draw- 
fens? g low, the haud hig y man 


yi 


Give 
And bu 


fencing: ( : 
In Je against thi 
d in @xel 


z ition of t 
ait TO ih the schliger. 
g 7 . ‘ 
Ce the first and simplest thrust (and parry) 
a gan be made after two fencers have 
ue foils and are “on guard” with the left 
Pract their foils touching: used thus for the 
direct thrust. This is by some writers called mod- 
euas while the true prime is called ancient or old 
2 4 In both old and modern prime the word prime is 
ra to indicate the thrust as well as the parry or guard; 
tat this comes from suppression ot “in”: thus, prime 
throst, for thrust in prime. Prime, seconde, Cte., repre- 
sent numbered sections of an ideal chart covering such 
tarts of a swordsman’s trunk as are visible to his oppo- 
nent, each of which sections is supposed to be guarded by 
the parry thus numbered. Hence the meaning of a “thrust 
{a prime,” ete. $ A 
8, In chem., a number employed, in conformity 
vith the doctrine of definite proportions, to ex- 
press the ratios in which bodies enter into com- 
bination. Primes duly arranged in a table constitute 
agale of chemical equivalents. They also express the 
nitios of atomic weights. i 
7, A prime number; an integer number not 
divisible without remainder by any number ex- 
cept itself and unity.— 8t. (a) The game of 
primero, 
To check at chesse, to heave at maw, . . . or set their 
Tatat prime, G. Turberville, On Hawking. (Nares.) 
(b) A term used in the playing of this game.— 
i In music: (a) A tone on the same degree of 
poene or staff with a given tone. (b) The 
ae between any tone and a tone on the 
aeee with it. (e) The simultaneous 
mation of two tones on the same degree. 
en a scale, the first tone; the tonic or key- 
Gene typical interval of the prime is the unison, 
called popreoresented by the ratio 1:1; such a prime 
alaliste., reet or major. A prime in which one tone is 
tuur, jy above the other is called augmented or super- 
frances epee prime is the most perfect of all con- 
better despa eb indeed, that in its ideal form it is 
ony. thes as a unison than as a consonance. In 
pines koni eel motion of two voices in perfect 
desired : such en, except when a strictly melodic effect 
cutite f th primes are called consecutive. Compare 
aH ‘ine consecutive octave, under consecutive, 
tmediate]y © fractions into which a unit is 
metih a vided; a minute. It is generally 
l ha fraction nE Hence, an accent as the symbol of 
1, The ‘Oot: es b', in algebra, is read “b prime.” 
Kimet, Proba DS Of a deer. Halliwell.—High 
det oe Y the close of prime— that is, 9 A. M. 


Ati 
And oner. e Prue Peers let the plouh stonde, 
yh hem nyaet ho obest gonnie a6 
Then iers wman (C), ix. 119. 
When the gatmvuster gate T presently went, 
at hyghe pryme. 
liea Lydgate, London ian (MS. Harl., 367). 


~pa Prim, 
pty <n ideal number that is prime. See ideal. 


oo 
Fhe pal ©, a complex prime number of the form 
tate other of, the two coefficients one is odd 


~ia N the hen the number is congruent 
a ne A Primary ies 2 (1 -- i) (this definition includes 
tite oot the Class Prime, but some authors consider this 
Ring tinerally, aro cause it is not a primary number); 
Ne nat a primara PLEX prime number which is at the 


A Mn whey wumber.—Prime of the moon, the 


’ (iim) Tt appears after the change. 
wing. W TE pret. and pp. primed, ppr- 
first: p Prime, a.] I. inirans. 1ł. To be 
Ashes baay ne wed. 
x tepeats hen press, though she often wane, 
er darkness, primes again, 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 1. 


operation upon or with; prepare 
(a) To put into a condition for belag fired: 

powder for communicating fire gid A Le 
mine, etc, 


for an Enemy. 


yet. 


2. Totrimor prune. 
Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edg'd winds that 


primeness (prim‘nes), n. 


primer! (as adj., pri’mér; 
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2. To insert a primer or priming-powder into 
the vent of a gun before firing.—8, In the 
steam-engine, to carry over hot water with the 
steam from the boile ; 
the engine primes, 


ie r into the cylinder: as, 
z Sec primage, 2. ° 
II. trans. 1. To perform the prime or first 


Specifically — 
toa charge: said of a gun, 
We new primed all our Guns, and provided ourselves 
Dampier, Voyages, i. 18. 
Now, ere you sleep, 
h’d arms be prim'd with care. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 567. 


See that your polis 


One of their faces has not the priming colour laid on 


B. Jonson, Epicæne, ii. 4. 


(c) To pet in a fit state to act or endure: m: 

4 i 5 0a ; make ready; es- 
pecially, to instruct or prepare (a person) beforehand in 
what he is to say or do; “pos 
with a speech ; to prime a witness. 


: as, to prime a person 


Being always primed with politesse 
For men of their appearance and address. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 357. 


[Obsolete or provincial.] 


prime 


‘The maiden blossoms; I provoke you all, 
And dare expose this body to your sharpness. 


Beau, and Fl., Coxcomh, iv. 2. 
Ne has true fervor and dramatic insight, and all he 


needs is to prime down extravagances and modify excesses 
in voice and expression. 
Center-primed cartridge, Sce center-fire cartridge, un- 
der cartridge.-—To prime a match. Sce match?.— To 
prime a pump, to pour water down the tube of a pump, 
with the view of 
it to swell, and thus act effectively in bringing up water. 
primed (primd), p. a., 1. Intoxicated. [Slang.] 
= 2. Spotted from disease, Halliwell. [Prov. 
ang. ] 
primely (prim‘li), adv. 


The American, VII. 350. 


saturating the sucker, in order to cause 


ly (prim‘] 1}. At first; original- 
ly; primarily; in the first place, degree, or rank. 

The creed hath in it all articles . . . primely and uni- 
versally necessary. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), TI. 207. 


Samson, being chief magistrate of the children of Israel, 
might destroy the Philistines, who were their enemies; 
and this was the thing primely, nay solely, intended by 


him, and not the taking away his own life. 


South, Sermons, V. viii. 
2. In a prime manner or degree; especially; 
also, excellently: as, venison primely cooked. 
Though the natural law be always the same, yet some 
parts of it are primely necessary, others by supposition and 
accident. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 8, Pref. 
The state or quality 
of being prime or first; supreme excellence. 
as n., prim’ér), 4. 
and x. [Formerly also primmer; < ME. primer, 
prymer, n., < OF. primer, primier, premier, F. 
premier = Sp. primero = Pg. primeiro = It. 
“primiero, first (cf. later F. primaire = Sp. Pg. 
It. primario, first, elementary), < L. primarius, 
of the first, primary: see primary. Cf. premier, 
doublet of primerl.] I.t a. First; original; pri- 
mary. s 
~ God had not depriv’d that primer season 
The sacred lamp and light of Jearned Reason. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's W ecks, ii., Eden. 
3 P 1 1 
As when the primer church her councils pleas’d to call, 
jtain’s bishops there were not the least of all. 
Great priren a a Drayton, Polyolbion, viji. 337. 
He who from lusts vile bondage wond pe freed, 
i flames to suffocate must heed. : 
Its primer Mame History of Joseph, 1091. (Halliwell.) 
in old Eng. law, a payment to the crown 
rit A at ET tenth of the annual value of the 
Jand) exacted from a plaintiff who commenced a suit for 
the recovery of lands known as a Jine. See finel, n., 3. 
TI. n. A first book; a small elementary book 


of instruction. 

This litel child his litel book lerninge, 

As he sat in the sort or, brioress's Tale, 1 72 
nate New Rete parte the Pe i tacreligion end 
morals, as well as in learning a Ee SEED 
The New-England Primer, Improved for the more easy 


stain aai noa ee (ed. 1777), Title. 
i the 

ecles.), in England, both before and after 
Borne re of private devotions, especially one 


i y hurch and partially or wholly in the 
author Ta tate devotions for the hours, the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, any pales: 
it st tion as to elements of Christian know! ze et 

nee nt dating from the fourteenth century 


and earlier. A reformed p with alterations t 
VHI. in 1545, and continged in ean in 1563, and unau- 


tion closely resem used 
character are extensively 


present day- 


Domain. Gurukul 


= = 


primero (pri-mé’r6), n. 


primerolet, 7. 


eGangotri 


primetime 


It was no mere political feeling . retai n 
the Primer down to the Reformation Re eee 
king [Henry VL] who had perished for the sins of hia 
fathers and of the nation. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 341. 

Another prayer to her is not only in t t 
in the primer or office of the Messed Vinge: "Stanok 
Great primer, 4 printing-type, 13 points in size ¢ 
point, Rey 14). Long primer, a she of printine-trpe 
about 7} lines to the inch, intermediate between small 
pica (larger) and bourgeois (smaller). It is known as 10 
point in the new system of sizes, 


This is Long Primer type. 


Two-line ‘eat primer, a size of printing-type abont 
z lines to the foot, equal to 26 points in the new system 
of sizes, 


(b) To cover with a ground o; ; 3 f rimer? (primèr), n. [< prime, t., + -er1.] 1 
lig or platenie a d or first color or coat in paint- P P )s {<7 Vey jie 


One who or that which primes. specffically—(a) A 
tube, cap, wafer, or other device, containing a compound 
which may be exploded by percussion, friction, or other 
means, used for firing a charge of powder, (b) A utensil, 
formerly in use, for containing a small fixed amount of 


Primer and Key for Wheel-lock. 


„a, barrel of primer; 6, spring stopper; <, key fitted to the end of the 
pivot of the axle of the wheel (sce wheel-locé). ‘The primer is fitted 
to the key to increase the leverage of the latter. 


powder, and introducing it into the pan of a gun: some- 
times combined with the spanner or key of the wheel-lock, 
as in the illustration. 


2t. A small powder-horn containing fine pow- 


der used for priming.—Friction-primer. Same as 
Sriction-tube. 

[< Sp. primero, first: 
see primer1.] An old game of cards. It is not 
known precisely how the game was played. Each player 
seems to have held four cards; a flush was the best hand, 
and a prime, or one in which all four cards were of differ- 
ent suits, the next best. 


I... left him at primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 
Shak., Hen, VITL, v. 1. 7. 


Primero is reckoned among the most ancient games of 
cards known to have been played in England, 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 433. 
[ME., also primeralle, pryme- 
rolle; < OF. primerole, primrose, also privet; a 
quasi-dim. of primule, primrose, = Sp. primula 
= G. primel, < ML. primula, the primrose, also 
primula veris (OF. primule de ver, primevere, F. 
primevére, It. fior de primavera), ‘the first lit- 
tle flower of spring’; fem. of L. primulus, dim. 
of primus, first: see prime. Cf. primrose.} A 
primrose. 

The honysoucle, the froisshe prymerollys, 


Ther levys splaye at Phebus u syng. 
Ey Dingoes Testament. 


She was a primerole, a piggesnye. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L $2. 
primer-pouch (pri’mér-pouch), n. Milit., a 
Jeathern case for carrying primers, which forms 
a part of an artillery equipment. ; 
primer-seizin (pri mėr-sē’zin), n. Formerly, in 
English law, the payment due to the crown 
from a tenant who held in capite, if the heir 
succeeded by descent when of full age. sucha 
payment was one year’s profits of the land if In possession, 
and half a year’s profits if in reversion. It was abolished 
by 12 Car. i. 

On the transmission of lay 
eration ie menasi s wi 
ea P Sfubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 250. 

prime-staff (prīm'stàf), n. Same as clog-alma- 
nae. 
primeti (prim’et), n. [ ] 
+-et. Cf. primprint, primrose, privet.) 
primrose.—2. The privet. : 
primetempst, 7. f E.. < OF. prim temps, F. 
printemps, Spring, L. primum, neut., of primus, 
first, + tempus, time.] Spring. 
temps fulle of frostes white, 
And May devoid of al delite. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4747. 
primetidet (prim’tid), n. (ME.] 1. The time — 
of prime. “a 


roperty in land, by the op- 
and uses, the king lost his 


[Appar. < prim, prime}, 
1. The 


2. Spring. Ph te 
(prim’tim), n. 
primetide, 2. 


Certain í 
r a 
ben primeti 
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oe primeval r ; hii eae eae 
Pam Ga 2 ART 
NAN ie Sah Pori r (pmi ming-pou“dèr i 
eae eke Ma smo 
Ea art mita, e A fw 
manner; m the en [K L, primeens, in damental asyzygctie invariar 


primeyous (pri-mé’vus), a. 
Pio first or earliest period 
first, + ævum, time, ago: see P 


Primeval. 


of life, < primus, primipara (prī-mip'a~ ti), n.; pl. primiparæ 
rime and age.) “(-ré). [L.: see primiparous.] A woman who 
bears a child for the first time: correlated with 
- AMUS. nullipara, mullipara. <N Fa 
primi in Plural ERU, pe primianus (ece primiparity (primmipaiti), n K< primipara 
def.) + -ist.] One of the followers of Primi- “+ -ity.] The state of being a primipara, 
anus, who became Donatist bishop of Carthage, primiparous (pri-mip‘a-rus), «. [< L. primi- 
A. D. 392. An opposite party among the Dona- para, one that has brought for th for the first 
tists were called Mavximianists. time, < primus, first, + parere, bring forth, bear. ] 
primigenal (pri-mij’e-nal), a. [Also erroneous- Bearing a child for the firsttime. == 
ly primogenial; < primigen-um + -al.] Pertain- primipilar (prī-mi-pī lär), a. [K L. primipilaris, 
ing to the Regnum primigenum. Hogg, 1830. pertaining to the first maniple of the triarii, < 
primigenial (pri-mi-jo’ni-al), &. [< L. primige- primipilus, the chief centurion of the triarii, 
nius, first of its kind, primitive (see primigeni- < primus, first, + pilus, the body of the tria- 
ous), +-al.) 1. First-born; original; primary. rii, < pilum, a heavy javelin: see pilel.] Per- 
Also primogenial. taining to the first maniple of the body of vet- 
They recover themselves again to their condition of pri- erans (triarii) which formed a regular part of a 
migenial innocence. Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, zi Roman legion. 
i 7 ied to several animals of a It may be reasonable to allow St. Peter a primacy of 
Feet iyerar carly type after their kind, or to order, en Rone aa tlie sh rn in a dance, as the 
such a primitive type: as, the primigenial ele-  Prenprar cen 2 Baro Works, VII. 70. 
phant eee 4 Bee a primitiæ (pri-mish’i-¢), n. pl. [L. © F. prémi- 
elielersnigemay elephan' an Owen, Anat., § 360. ces, > B. Bree), the A things of their 
aon : iz. kind, first-fruits, < primus, first: see prime.] 1. 
primigenious (pimio miaa < e The first-fruits of any production of the earth; 
JEnatS TSU p Nast F Al Mirst formed E ecifically (eccles.), the first-fruits of an ec- 
+ genere, gi aN Het z clesiastical benefice, payable to the Pope, the 
or generated; original. chureh, or other ecclesiastical authority: same 
Rullmeyer believes that these niatas cattle belong to as annats. See annat, 1.—2. In obstet., the 
ein; Var. of Animals and Plants, iii. ators discharged before the extrusion of the 
primigenous (pri-mij’e-nus), a. [< L. primige- fetus. . ETEN, aces at. 

TER fret A < ees + onm iat (at al); C IK primitiæ + -al.] 
genere, gignere, beget, produce.) Same as pri- lt. Being of the first production; primitive ; 
: 9 y original.— 2. Pertaining to the primitiæ. 

primitive (prim’i-tiv), a. and n. [< F. primi- 


migenious. : ) [NL i 
Primigenum (pri-mij’e-num), n. ., neut, PI AS AN ; 
Bay eum, first produced, primitive, ori- “= Sp. Pg. It. primitivo, < L. primitivus, first 
or earliest of its kind, < primus, first: see prime. ] 
I, a. 1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin; 


ginal: seo primigenious.] Hogg’s name (1830) 

of a kingdom of nature, more fully called Reg- =se: = A X ? DRAR 
‘num primigenum, the primigenal kingdom, com- "ginal; especially, having something else of 
posed of the same authors Protoctista, and the same kind derived from it, but not itself 
corresponding to the Primalia of Wilson and derived from anything of the same kind; first: 
Cassin, or the Protista of Haeckel. as, the primitive church; the primitive speech. 
primigravida (pri-mi-grav’i-dii), n.; pl. primi- Sur. Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch? 
gravidie (-d8). [NL., < L. primus, first, + gravi- Mam. He did; 


dus, pregnant: see gravid.) A woman pregnant Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 
for the first time. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


priminary, 7. See priminery. Things translated into another Tongue lose of their 
primine (pri’min), x. [< L. primus, first (see primitive Vigour and Strength. Howell, Letters, L 
prime), + -ine2.] In bot., the outer integument ,, The power of thy grace is not past away with the primi- 
of an ovule when two are present, contrasted tive times, as fond and faithlesse men imagine. 


A 2 3 If 3 $ onst. 
with the inner, or secundine. But since the inner Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remons' 


coat appears first, this has by some The settlers [in America] were driven to cast off many 
primine, and the outer ana panora neen called of the improvements or corruptions, as we may choose to 


_ priminery, priminary (pri-min’e-ri, -a-ri), n.; call them, which had overshadowed the elder institutions 
Srania 9 Bere: Sch A v1), 2.5 ofthe mother-country, and largely to fall back on the prim- 
s pl. primineries, priminaries (-riz). A difficulty; itive form of those toD 2 7 
cament. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
(pri 


_predi E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 178. 
Beorecs | $ A. , Amer. Pp 
eine ming), 2. [Verbal n. of prime, 2. Characterized by the simplicity of old times; 


gun. and blasting, the act of applyin -fashi : 7 erie ean es 

PE aonan, or other Raters OA eee eoe: e, eprore 
N. @ charge; hence, the powder I should starve at their piin binend, K mad 

; ; mb, Imperfect Sympathies. 

woul d: ey eee 8. Ingram., noting a word as related to another 

Franklin, Autobiog., p. 233, that is derived from it; noting that word from 

anything as small relatively which a derivative is made, whether itself de- 

s the gun-priming is rela- monstrably derivative or not.—4. In biol.: (a) 

rop isn’t a primin rudimentary; inceptive; primordial; begin- 

n painting, the TS to take form or acquire recognizable 

ermaterial given © Stence: applicable to any part, organ, or 

structure in the first or a very Carly stage of 


its formation: as, the primitive cerebral vesi- 
- cles (the rudiment of fhe brain, out of which 
at protovertebra. (b) Primary or first of its 
kind; temporary and soon to disappear: op- 
bot., noting specific types, in opposition to 
yueeulting rom aio Henslow. 
ormation: inthe early history of geology notin, 
fia der crystalline rocks of which the age and 
fo here these had once been present) 
ther entirely obliterated or rendered so indis- 


the whole brain is to be formed). See cut 

P ed to definitive: as, the primitive aorta.— 5. 

: ol., of the earliest or supposed earliest 
iphical relations were uncertain, an 

by metamorphism of the strata in which 


Primitiy, ely 


ddeq tha 

doubt, at their ¢ 
now k 
d Paleo 


called primitive 
oughly m nor Ni 


S8C8, 


3, and in parler 
posits nig ett Of hi 


crystalline or met 
called archvan: 
their infra-Silurj 
vation. 


These remarkab] 

` $ arkable for 

having neen acao e Deen eall Talte 
aving been supposed t tut, i 

a productions of the mlostitute th 
riginated before the earth 2 4 f 


and while yet the A mos] 
le planet wa r: 
___ Sir C. Lyell, Prin, of Geo) Gasten state, Wingy 
Primitive aorta, Sce aorta, Re 
ordinates, that system of aes 
paenieags are first referred witl : 
p which they are afterward refer He 
etek the common Carotid Tas 
bral cleft, See clefti.—Primitios op Etiiitive 
chon in its original position —that e Pio a 
mocela of tie an amitye eiroet 
jon ¢ ie apne 4 » the store, 
the projection is made mittee ne 
red, yellow, and blue: so called bi Secon 
believed that from mixtures of the: 


rudely approximates to the tr i 
x maU e truth; in regan 
a of colors, it is strikingly eaat pee true miy. 
ive contravariant, dislocation, equation. Primi 


nit ‘ve, ete., that fi whic) 
erived.— Primitive fathers, Seo fallen 


3 rile, the ex. 

which the axis-cylinder of 4 

7 Primitive fire. See fire. — eee 

in the theory of numbers, a form which Fe imnitive form, 

to another form with smaller coeflicients, Thus the ‘een 
x2 — dry + 2y2, 

by means of the transformation 


“= §—3y 
y = 2$ —5n 
qna determinant of which is unity), is shown to be equiva. 
$2 — 2 — 0%, 


and this latter is evidently primitive.— Primitive groove, 
the first furrow which appears along the midline of the 
back of a vertebrate embryo, in the site of the future 
cerebrospinal axis. It is the very earliest characteristic 
mark or formation of a vertebrate, caused by a sinking 
in of a line of cells of the ectoblast, and arising np of other 
cells of the same blastodermic layer to form right and left 
ridges or lips of the groove, which lips soon grow together 
and thus convert the groove into a tube, within which 
the cerebrospinal axis is developed. Also called primi- 


inci i ritish colonies 

It is found principally in England, the 15,00 nc 
j magina 

s.— Primitive Nth root of 3 ett 

eer AG which is not a roat o a A jection 

der than V.— Primitive plane, in g re mae generally 

i sir the §) 

principal oiro Ani see 

rime numbel 


of a ‘ty 1s the 
under radius). — Primitive T oot at by unity E io 


a erve- 
Ene so called sheath 
=5. 1 and 2, Pristine, © 
lemma. =Syn. BrE a 
TI. n. 1. An original or Gerived? © 
word from which ane ae ° 
to derivative.— 2t- E A a a Le 
a sy oly Bre 3, 
The zeal of me Press Ags and other nol inns 
to the fervours 0 o POT aylors $ e 
seal or V89 ally 
eometrical, OF especial 
f: which aether is derivon 5 
algebrai expression on whie qifreren e 
aeria ei aon o equation of di Sip ins! 
ferential equation, i 
which it is sat 
requisite numbe 


3. In math., 


jon oO. pypitive* sor 
tated tho complet Praia tho POM ay 
curve of whic a Foran orig 
cal, ete. ( "i r-tivi) a pn core 
peri prim pelt! il 
p tively d to tg priit 
at first. selves have contre diiri 
em rol 


t 
naen y contessiNe tha 
on Alms. 


Milt 


Mitoge 


primitively 
jes primitively enjoined were 
nities aval ere Decasion ceasing. Sir T. Browne. 
sanis owi bt derivativel —3, According 
p marly ale or oldest practice; in the 
9, tenet tyle. 
i orl A style. 
o too or antigas P AAA ordered church 


South, Sermons, VI. 117. 
„įm’i-tiv-nes), n. The state of 
r original; antiquity; con- 
ty. 

x iv'i-ti), 2. 
pjm-i-tiv l-t1), ENEA 
Pr aoter of being primiti 
2 speak of the primi 


[< primitive + 
: thus, 


ate 
age of George theSecon 
' can tell jom ee rimtivily than the di itere 
oh! crated fag Walpole, To Mann, Aug. 8, 1759. 
veg of Mr iméi-ti), t [< D. primus, first, + 
print (pr ate of being original or first ; primi- 

‘ i 

oily) s 
tiveness 


squires to be attributed to himself. 
nity God requir 
his prim? 


Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, i. 
rim’li), adv. In a prim or precise 
rinly Pith primness. *. 
Pamer; ATOE), n. The state or condition 
imness ‘P; TTH 
ripeing prim or for 


al; affected niceness 


yeciseness- 
pree unalterable 
eel his long cravat. 
i Gentleman's MAg., 2 ‘ 
Primnoa (prim’nọ 
i NL. (Lamar 
1812)-] The typical 
onus of Primnoide. 
ramnoid(prim’nd-id), 
i, Apolyp of the fam- 
ily aa ; a 
imnoidæ (prim-no'- 
cae n. pl. [NL., < 
Primnoa + -ide.] A 
family of gorgonia- 
ceous aleyonarian pol- 
yps, typified by the ge- 
nus Primnoa. 
primo (pré’mo). Mt., 
(L, primus, first: see 
prine.] m music, a 
frst or principal part, 
asin duets or trios.— 
Tempo primo, at the first or original tempo or pace: 
wed after a passage in some other tempo than the first. 
pimogenialt (pri-m6-jé’ni-al), @. An errone- 
ous form of primigental. 
The primogenial light which at first was diffused over 
the face of the unfashion’d chaos. Je 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1. 
Noon stands eternal here; here may thy sight 
Drink in the rays of primogenial light. i r 
Watts, Paradise. 
(pri-m9-jen’i-tal), a. [< L. pri- 
the rights of the first-born (see pri- 
1 e) + -al. Of. LL. primogenitalis, ori- 
smal] Primogenitary. 
pee pens Rebecca put on Jacob, his sacerdotal 
fil Aa but it was still the primogenital right, till a 
Parated. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 21. 
Genesis, as a f sie ` 
more intelli undamental factor in evolution, may be 
nite phase See Considered under some of its subordi- 
lection, ie heredity, physiological selection, sexual 
hetudin’ 7 h iaenital Selection, sexual differentiation, 
s pħiloprogencity, hybridity, ete. 
Drimogens Science, XII. 124. 
mentary (prims-jen’i-ta-ri), a. [< L 
"ogeniturey? tne rights of the first-born (see pri- 
genituro o, ;27-] O£ or belonging to pri- 
» Or the rights of the first-born. 


d A 
Mi ideny ag Ueitly condemn a limited monarchy, 
'Spethaps alm 


Primnoa reseda, 
(One sixteenth natural size.) 


trimogenital 
mogenita, 
mogenitui 


Weeniture ©? + -ive.] T. a. Relating to pri- 
tn. Des > ; 
tme Primogeniture; right of primogeni- 


The Primogenitive and due of birth. 
Noe Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 100. 
gior a Teb!N9-jen‘i-tor) yn. [= Pg. pri- 
Pringg,. „L Mogenitore, primogenitor (cf. 

+ gep: O9enitoy. , P g 
kitor a p 0 first-born), < L. primus, first, 
Bet, bring oont, a father, < genere, gignere, 
tim tbs] A forefather; an ancestor. 


rimogenitor, 
Uan Yas 8 be not belied. the general smutch 
titan ge’ of a deeper black, whet they came 
into Spain, 


Himogeni Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote. 
ore Dassed their days among trees. 
ennsylvania School Jour., XXXII. 352. 
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primogeniture (pri-m9-jen’i-tar), n [= F 
primogéniture = Pr, Sp. Pg. It. primogenitura. 
M 1 primogenitura, primogeniture, < J pri- 
mogenita, the rights of the first-born, birthright 
neut, pl. of primogenitus, first-born, < primo, 
first, in the first place (abl. neut. of primus, 
first), + genitus, PP. of gignere, bring forth: see 
geniture. ]_ 1. The state of being the first-born 
OF ee of the same parents; seniority 
Aristodemus . . 


+ + died leaving twin sons, En yathene 
aud eens mother refusing to determine FAIG 
a ight of primogeniture, it was agreed that i 
should succeed to the crown with equal authority. mo 
J. Adams, Works, 1V. 549. 
2. Descant to the eldest son; the principle or 
right by which (under the Norman law intro- 
duced into England) the oldest son of a family 
succeeds to the father’s real estate in prefer- 
ence to, and to the absolute exclusion of, the 
younger sons and daughters. ‘The ancient customs 
of gavelkind and borough-English form exceptions to the 
general rule of law as to primogeniture, (Sce gavelkind 
and borough-English.) In the modified form of the law 
of primogeniture now existing in England, the law, if left 
to operate, carries the land of a person dying to male 
heirs singly, in succession preferring the eldest, but to 
female heirs equally in common, and carries personalty 
to wife and children with no preference for the eldest son. 

He was the first-born of the Almighty, and so, by the 
title of primogeniture, heir of all things. 

South, Sermons, IV. x. 

_ The abolition of primogeniture, and equal partition of 
inheritances, removed the feudal and unnatural distinc- 
tions which made one member of every family rich and 
all the rest poor, substituting equal partition, the best of 
all agrarian laws. Jefferson, Autobiog., p. 40. 

Primogeniture, as we know it in our law, had rather a 
political than a civil origin, and comes from the authority 
of the feudal lord and probably from that of the tribal 
chief; but here and there on the Continent there are traces 
of it as a civil institution, and in such cases the succession 
of the eldest son does not exclude provision for the younger 
sous by what are called appanages. 


Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 261. 
Representative primogeniture, the rule of feudal in- 
heritance by which the issue of a deceased child were re- 
garded as standing in the place of that child, subject to 
the same preference of males over females among them, 
and of elder over younger males among them, as obtained 
among children inheriting directly: so that, if an elder 
son died leaving sons and daughters, the eldest of the sons 
would tak hat his father, if living, would have taken, 
primogenitureship (pri-ng-jen’i-tir-ship), n. 
[< primogeniture + -ship.] The state or right 
of a first-born son. 

By the aristocratical law of primogenitureship in a family 
of six children, five are exposed. Aristocracy has never 
but one child. Burke, Appeal to the Old Whigs. 

i i x rimordium. 

primordia, n. Plural of primoré 
primordial (pri-mér‘di-al), a. and n. [< ME. 
prymordiall (n.), < OF. (also F.) primordial = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. primordial =It. primordiale, < ML. 
primordialis,< LL. primordialis, original, that is 
first of all, < L. primordium, pl. primordia, ori- 
gin, beginnings: see primordium. | I. a. 1. First 
in order; earliest; original; primitive; exist- 
ing from the beginning. 
i ial state of our first parents. 

The Pe Sp, Bull, Works." II. 1102. (Latham.) 

{ i t that the States in our system 
Ey havo sonein atte Pe Peia particles of matter, 
ay whose natural conto to pa aE or, at 

leas ist i i y. ependen J y: 
least, to exist in their own gas pe ESE ane 
i ; that probably all the organic 
ENEA T this carth have TE 

imordial form, into whic! e was fir 
Piked ERES Darwin, Origin of Species, Pp 420. 
imitive; formative; in a rudimen- 
Pee aes state: opposed to the tive, or 
fected: as, the primor- 
final, completed, or per 

dial skull of man is partly membranous, partly 
cartilaginous. > ee, 
i tal organs, which haveonly a tem- 

Three pairs ot aoed have been remanded a primor 
Kidneys, are developed at bhi poty oat avert, p, 102 
3. Tn tot, Skttormed; applied to URD Ehe 

‘aves fi d by a young , alsc 

ves formed by a y Ba 

ey fruit produced on a raceme or spike.— -4. 

ash an ini h rliest traces of life. 
In geol., containmg the ea ines 
Of alt herein ae 0 
ee i existence of the so- 
remarkable as the revelation} of me easly tablished 
called pı rimordial en life was represented by a few 


that theron were essential thes sume allover m gloa; 
What has long been known b, be frue ton aia = 


r ly suppleme 
ica has been recent ntad fos 
vestigations of Richthofen fı in Chi is peculi: 


Professor Dames ee Awe 


Ih: 
to that of North ra SS ee ual System, p. 546. 


Whitney 


„a cell of the simplest character, 
Primordial cel) Possess bot. a cell of the f nordialutri- 


one whi 


primordialism (pri-mér‘di-al-izm), n. 


g, aS 
mordial fauna seems foe PE astonishing resemblance 
a 


eGangotri 


primrose 


cle, in bot., the layer of somewhat denser protoplasm which 
lines the inner surface of the wall of a vacuolated cell, — 
Primordial zone, the name given by Parrande to certain 
strata in Pohemia which there contain the lowest fauna, 
pretty nearly the equivalent of the Potsdam sandstone of 
the New York Survey, and of the Cambrian of North Wales, 
In these various regions. aa well as in other parts of the 
globe, as in China and the Cordilleras, the fauna of the 
primordial zone is strikingly similar, consisting largely of 
trilobites and brachiopods, certain genera of which appear 
to have had a world-wide distribution. =Syn, 1. Prime, 
ete. See primary. 
IL. x. A first principle or element. 


The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 
spermatical and vital. Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues, 


Primordialide (pri-mér-di-al/i-dé), n. pl. (NL. 


LL. primordialis, primordial, + -idæ.) A fam- 
ily of goniatites, having smooth whorls with 
simple sutures and Jarge divided ventral lobes. 
Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 315, 
[< pri- 
mordial + -ism.] Continuance or observance 

of primitive ceremonies or the like. 

Yet another indication of primordialism may be named, 
This species of control [ceremonial observance] establishes 
itself anew with every fresh relation among individuals, 

H. Spencer, Prin, of Sociol., § 343. 
primordiality (pri-mér-di-al‘i-ti), n. [< pri- 
mordial + -ity.| The character of being pri- 
mordial, and therefore not derived from any- 

thing else, . 
primordially (pri-mér’di-al-i), adv. Under the 

first order of things; at the beginning. 
primordiate(pri-mér’di-at),a. (<L. primordius, 

original, + -atel.] Original; existing from the 
first. 

Not every thing chymists will call salt, sulphur, or 
spirit, that needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable 
body. Boyle. 

primordium (pri-mér’di-um), n.; pl. primordia 

(i). [L., commonly in pl. primordia, the be- 

ginnings,< primus, first, + ordiri, begin. Cf. êr- 

ordium.| 1. Beginning; commencement; ori- 
gin. Quarterly Rer. (Worcester.)—2. In bot., 
the ultimate beginning of any structure. 

primosity (prim-os‘i-ti), x. [Irreg. < prim! + 

-osity, as in pomposity, ete.) Primness; pru- 

dery. [Rare.] 

I should really Jike to know what excuse Lord A—— 
could offer for his Fst tous, when he was riding with 

Peha Tene Gg ase of Lady Hester Stanhope, xi. 
primovant (pri-mé‘vant), n. In ane, astron., 
that sphere which was supposed to carry the 
fixed stars in their daily motions to which all 
the other orbs were attached. See primum mo- 

bile. 
imovant (or first equinoctial mo- 

tions” eee Drea Mathematicall preface (1570). 

rim rimp), 7. [A form of prink, imitating 
ee nes a dress or deck (one’s self) 

in a formal and affected manner. 

Il. intrans. To be formal or affected. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] | 

primprintt (prim’print), n. A 
primprivet; < prim, prime, + primet. 
primet. 

t bushy plant, usually termed privet, or prim- 
rere Siepel, oeol EE p. 103. thiaubeall) 
primprivett, n. Same as primprint. Minsheu 

(misprinted prunprivet). r 
primrose (prim’roz), n. and a. [< ME. prime- 

rose, prymerose, < OF. primerose, primrose (ac- 
cording to Godefroy, same as passcrose, holly- 
hock), as if < L. prima rosa, ‘first rose, but ac- 
tually a substitution for OF. primerole, a prim- 
rose: see primerole. Cf. tuberose, which also 
simulates a connection with rose?.] I, n. 1. 
A plant of the genus Primula; especially, a va- 
riety of Primula veris, in which the flowers ap- 
pear as if on separate peduncles, the short com- 
mon stalk being hidden beneath the base of the 
leaves. Several of the best-known species and varieties, 
however, have independent names, as auricula, 

oxlip, and polyanthus. See cut under Primula. See also 

the phrases below. 


Thou seydest a gena schulde sprynge 
Oute of the rote of Ientill Iesse, 

And schulde floure with florisschyng, 
With primercses greet plent. 


[Also primeprint, 
j Same as 


Holy Kood (E. E. T. $.), p- 212. 


The pri placing first, because that in the spring 
It is the first appears, then only fii 


Drayton, Polyolbion, xv 
A arimo by a river's Bie F 
ellow was 
And ib Aae OMi EAE 


2. One of a few other plants: 
blance to the primrose. See 
— 3}. The first or earliest: 


~— 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


primrose 


With painted words tho gan this proude weede [the 
brier, 


Was I not planted of thine owne hand, 

To bo the p of all panog Re ni? 
Jossomes to furnish the pr 

With flowring blossom OGRU i mn 

4}, Figuratively, the first or choicest; the flower. 

i Nobilitie, 

pone RE tooo Ni The Scholemaster, p. 68. 


simrose of the rest, 


February. 


Sho is the pride and p7 
y cer selfe to be admired. 

sous nee sper, Colin Clout, 1, 560. 

lused as a bearing.— 6. 

reenish-yellow color.— 

in dyeing, being the 


5. In Mer, a quatrefoi 
A pale and somewhat g 
7, A coal-tar color used J 
otassium ethyl salt of tetrabrom-fluorescein. 
tis mostly used in silk-dyeing, producing pink- 
ish-yellow shades.—Bird’s-eye primrose, Primula 
Sarinosa, a pretty plant with silvery leaves in small ro- 
pettes, the flower-stalks 3 to D inohes higi venne Som 
Ca '] { w-eyed flowers. 8 WHU 

pact umbels of lilac purple yello CS ae 


ward in both hemispheres. — ] 
of a ran Styepeocap.— Chinese primrose, Pri mula 
Sinensis, a familiar house-plant.— Evening, primrose. See 
Wnothera.—Fairy primrose, Primula minima, a species 
native in the mountains of southern Europe, only an inch 
orso high, but with flowers nearly an inch broad.—Hima- 
layan primrose, Primula Sikkimensts, abounding in wet 
ong of the Himalayas at high altitudes, also cultivated. 

t is the tallest described species, the scape often 2 feet 
high, the corollas of the numerous sweet-scented flowers 
funnel-shaped, with the limb concave.— Japanese prim- 
rose, Primula Japonica, one of the handsomest precics 
the fiowers unfolding in successive whorls on the tall 
scape.— Mistassinnie primrose, Primula Mistassinica, 


of northern North America, named from a Canadian lake: 
ne to eight, flesh- 


a low, y plant, the flowers from on ) 

Roland ight primrose. Same as evening primrose, 

—Peerless primrose, the primrose-peerless.— Scotch 
‘ose, a variety of the b rd's-eye primrose, Primula 

Farinosa, var, Scotica. : - 

TI, a. 1. Of or belonging to a primrose ; Spe- 
cifically, resembling a primrose in color; pale- 
yellow. 

He had a buff waistcoat with coral buttons, a light coat, 
lavender trousers, white jean boots, and primrose kid 
gloves. G. A. Sala, Dutch Pictures. (Latham.) 
2. Abounding with primroses; flowery; gay. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 


Shak., Wamlet, i. 3. 50. 
Primrose Leagu' 


ue. See league}. 
osed (prim’rozd), a. [< primrose + -ed?.] 
Covered or adorned with primroses. 
Not one of your broad, level, dusty, glaring causeways, 
but a zig-zag, up-and-down primrosed hy-road, 
Savage, Reuben Medlicott, i. 1. (Davies.) 
primrose-peerless (prim’roz-pér'les), n. A 
plant, Narcissus biflorus. 
primrose-willow (prim’roz-wil’6), n. See Jus- 


siza. 
primsie (prim‘si), a. [< prim + -sie, equiv. to 
-y1.] Prim; demure; precise. [Scotch.] 
Baia Mallie. Burns, Halloween, 
imula (prim’ū-lä), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675 
< ML. primula, primrose (so called in atin 
to its early blooming), fem. of L. primulus, first, 
dim. of primus, first: see prime. Cf. prime- 
role, primrose.) 1, A genus of gamopetalous 
lants, the rimroses, type of the order Primu- 
ERP and the tribe Primulez, characterized by 
a aore picuons salyer-shaped corolla, with five 
opposite stamens borne on its long tube, and 
by à romndiah five-valveđd and one-celled cap- 
i ontaining many peltate seeds. 
about 130 species, mainly mountain-dwellers pere ara 


primum mobile (pri‘mum mob’i-lé). 


rog 


fae 


cal, obovate or roundish, entire or tooth- 


leaves are all radi € 
Fhe flowers are dimor- 


ed, and form a spreading tuft. 
phous, some having a short styl and stamens borne high 
np on the tube, others opposite m both respects, They 

e white, pink, purple, or yellow in color, grouped in 

Weacted umbels ~ in the true primrose, however, appearing 
ns if on separate stalks. The common P, veris of Ei y 

and northern Asia, ¢! ewhere in gardens, with yel 

straw-colored flowers in early spring, has three varicties, 
often regarded as species corresponding tothe names prim- 

rose (P. vulgaris), cowslip or pagle (P. veris), and oxlip (P. 

elatior). It is, however, generally believed that P. elatior 

is a good species indigenous, though rare, in England, 
called Bardfield oxlip; and, according to Darwin, P. vul- 
yaris and P, veris are also distinct, while the common ox- 
lip is a hybrid between them, (See the above common 
names, and erb-peter (St.- Pet vort), lady-key, petty mul- 
ten (under m ullen), and palsywort.) Numerous other spe- 
cies are beautiful and more or less cultivated. See auricu- 
la, baziers, bear's-ear, dusty-miller, French cowslip (under 
cowslip), polyanthus, and primro: 
2. [l.c] Any plant of the genus Primula, 

Primulacez (prim-i-la’s¢-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ven- 
tenat, 1799), < Primula + -accæ.] A very dis- 
tinct order of gamopetalous herbs of the cohort 
Primulales, characterized by its five stamens 
opposite to the five lobes of the regular corolla, 
and the capsular ovary containing two or more 
ovules, a single style, and an undivided stigma ; 
the primrose family. It includes about 315 species, 
classed under 4 tribes and 25 genera, natives of temp 
ate regions and mainly alpine, rare in the southern hemi- 
sphere. They are herbs, growing usually from a peren- 
nial rootstock ; the few that occur in the tropics become 
there annuals, an inversion of the usual effect of the trop- 
ics. They bear undivided or rarely lobed leaves, either 
all radical, or alternate, opposite, or whorled ; and com- 
monly racemed, umbeled, or long-stalked flowers. Very 
many of the most-prized flowers of cultivation belong to 
this family, as the primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, auricu- 
Ja, cyclamen, and soldanelle. For the best-known genera, 
see Primula (the type), Lysimachia, Cyclamen, Trientalis, 
Glaux, Coris, Samolus, Soldanella, Dodecatheon, and Hot- 
tonia. 

primulaceous (prim-0-la’shius), «. Of or rc- 
sembling the Primulaceæ. 

Primulales (prim-t-la/léz), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Primula, q.v.]_ A cohort of gamo- 
petalous plants of the series Heteromeræ, dis- 
tinguished by a one-celled ovary with a central 
and basal placenta, and stamens opposite the 
regular corolla-lobes. It includes 3 orders, of which 
the Myrsinee, mainly tropical trees, and the Primiuacer, 
herbs of temperate regions, are alike in their simple style 
and stigma, whereas the Plumbaginex are mainly maritime 
herbs, with five styles. 

Primuleæ (pri-mii/1é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Endlich- 
er, 1836), < Primula + -ce.] A tribe of plants 
of the order Primulaceee, characterized by the 
regular imbricated corolla-lobes, stamens on 
the corolla, superior ovary, and half-anatropous 
ovules. It includes 12 genera, of which Pri- 
mula is the type. 

primulin (prim’i-lin), ». [< NL. Primula + 
-in2.] A cerystallizable substance obtained 
from the root of the cowslip. 

primum frigidum (pri‘mum frij’i-dum). [L.: 
primum, neut. of primus, first; frigidum, neut. 
of frigidus, cold: see prime and frigid.) Pure 
cold: an elementary substance, according to 
the doctrine of Parmenides. 


The first means of producing cold is that which nature 
presenteth us withal: namely, the expiring of cold out of 
the inward parts of the earth in winter, when the sun hath 
no power to overcome it, the earth being (as hath been 
noted by some) primum frigidum. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., i. 69. 

The dispute which is the primum frigidum is very well 
known among naturalists; some contending for the earth, 
others for water, others for the air, and some of the mod- 
ns for nitre, but all seeming to agree that there is some 
body or other that is of its own nature supremely cold, 
and by participation of which all other bodies obtain that 
anaty But, for my part, I think that before men had so 
pony isputed which is the grimum frigidum they would 

ave done well to inquire whether there beany such thing 
or no, Boyle, Experimental History of Cold, title xvii. 


Le: pri- 
mum, neut. of primus, first; mobile, rae of 
mobilis, movable: see prime and mobile!.] In 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the tenth 
or outermost of the revolving spheres of the uni- 
verse, which was supposed to revolve from east 
to west. in twenty-four hours, and to carry the 
others along with it in its motion; hence, any 
great or first source of motion. 


The motions of the greatest i t 
ersons in a governmen 
ons ht to be ps the muotlons of the planets under primum 
3» » . carried swi i i 
softly in their own OHNE by the highest motion, an 
Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 


A star does not move D Tto west 

than Bacon obeys, and moo ediently from east to wesi 
i, ppropriates as his own, the mo- 

tion of his primun mobile the Ring. geen 

“E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 249. 


Primus (primus), n.; pl. primi (-mi). [L., first: 
South See prime.) Tho fret m DE among the 


bishops of the Scotti i 
pears ish Episcopal Church. He 
is chosen by the other bishops, sine at all their meet- 


` primyt (pri 


Ings, avd has o 

m SOR E H aaike oe 
primus inter paz; 
[L.: Primus, Sere 
par, equal: seo pa 
Latin phrase 


blooming, 


prin! (prin), n. g 


preenl md v, 


Wha will pri 
Swe „Wi the short pm 
` weet Willie and Fair 
prin? (prin), a, 

slender: see prim. 
Hee looks as g 
A tedious twel 


prince 
prins 4 
pring = Sw, D 
Pr. princep 
a prince; r 
pr 3 $ L. princeps 
person, a chief, RERA 
eign, prince, prop. adj. fir 
primus, prime, first, + capere 
capable. j 1. A sovereign; 
sion, a royal personage of ci 
As this noble Prince i 
l ne is ¢ ] 
and mod ion, 80 is she one ii 
and chastit Lyly, Euphues 
Such duty as the 


ri 
= B 
Dring 


It. pr 


mercie, paci 
ned with singi io cience 


M singuler | 
and his Engla 
fon england, 
subject owes tho prince ) 

“No one thing,” sighed Wals Hee 
nosticate an alteration of this 
of her Majesty’s judgment 
ping of so dangerous a gap. 

Motley, Hist. Nethe 

Some of the Merelan Kings were very herlands, TL sm, 

B A. Fr © very powerful Princes, 
a oe : E. A. Freeman, Old Eng, Iist,, p. $9. 
: T he title of the ruler of a principali 
ae Prince of Waldeck; the former Pri 

“ange. Few such principalitie: exi n 
they are cither small fi enn ae Monee 
naco), or in certain relations subordinate in name or real- 
ity toa suzerain (as Bulgaria), or to a central government 
(as Lippe, Waldeck, and the other principalities of the 
German empire), 

3. A title of nobility in certain countries on 
the continent, superior to duke: as, Prince 
Bismarck; Prince of Condé. There are, however, 
many exceptions in the relative standing of particular 
titles, owing to the fact that many princely designations 
are little more than courtesy titles, or to the circumstance 
that some princely titles are historically and intrinsically 
of comparatively small im portance, while some ducal titles, 
on the contrary, are of the highest, sometimes even of s07- 
ereign dignity. Prince is the translation of the chief 
Russian title of nobility (Imyaz). 
4, A courtesy title given to non-regnant men- 
bers of royal families, and often confined a 
the younger sons of the sovereign: 1 B 
Arthur (of Great Britain); Prince B i 
Prussia); the eldest sons are nS of 
prince with a territorial uug G Naples, in 

Jales, in Great Britain; Prince Ol e imperial 
Italy), crown prince (Greece), D royal (Den- 
(Austria, eee ote fot a territoria 
mark, Sweden, ete.), or Me Duke of 
title (as Duke of Sparta, m 
Brabant, in Belgium). at 

The empress and young Prag, Gulliv 
sexes. 

Until he is create 
rank in the peerage, is 
even the sovereign’s OWO Sein 
prince and royal highness, ™ y, and Q., 


Deantle 


P- dit, 


ae Sva 155, 
ngham, “doth mor S 
> estato than that A 
should neglect , . , the stop. 


ke or 
f du 4 sail 


f NE 

5. A courtesy title ivon E S 
dukes, marquises, 224 e 

See the quotation. 

an ear], also a miy d 

He [an sions, of Most NODS 


some occasions, ', 


minent 12 


preë tl 


6. One who is mine 
fession: as, & merchat 
good fellow iF ea ao 208 
nee with: yst 
Tn Pie ther fello mhr tb E 
Sir Gawayne and the @ 

t 
sclepius amongs' 
m scthenians, Asch ero ai i 
amongst the Roman vera ours: petowes ae 


nees o! ors (tr. grt 
but Princes o separa, Lette! ( mes WET? P 


na 
These mentioned py their i 


as Brave proilus « 
mee of le ort § 

e the words of the pring sgi de ove ra 

in shallow and sma 


Virgilian se. 


prince 
se Christmas.— Grand prince, or 
prince. Fee ol yarious rulers or princes in 
(0) uke (6), under grand. (b) A title of 
Tee I" nd di (as Grand Prince of Transylvania). 
if Austris ‘See merchant.— Prince bishop, 
' was at once the bishop of a dioc 
wh in) and a sovereign prince; esp 
atual ru d prelate of the German empire; 
the chief ruler, or vladika, who was 
the head of the national church. 
mi 


ee persons was no other than 
est of 6 Cs d Wilna in Lithuania. 
ixi, the prince: Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 2. 
See consort!.— Prince Elector, one of 
ort. former German empire.— Prince im- 
? of ft son of an emperor.— Prince of Peace, 
the Or t 
gessials aa is horn 
ach 
ie The mighty God, 
oe 


+... and his name shall be 
The everlasting Father, The 

Isa. ix, 6. 
vity, the title assumed by the head 
community of the Jews subsequent 


his seat at ‘Tiberias. The Prince of the 

secular ruler, and pretended to be a de- 

royal house of David; the Patriarch of the 

c Piastical ruler, of the sacerdotal tribe of 

om ot Prince of the Captivity that we hear of was 
the year 220. 

senate. See princeps 

hes of this world, in Se 

ince of this world he cast out, 

ane EE John xii. 31. 


in England, the title given to the eldest 
ince of Wales and heir apparent to the throne. The 
K CL ae in every case, and not hereditary, It dates 
tile eer reign of Edward iit. Prince of Wales's fea- 
sce .„— Prince President, a title given to 
thers. hae Peke waspresidentof the French 
Plora 1$(8-52.—Prince royal, the eldest son of a king 
rp sthe heir apparent.— Prince Rupert's drop. 
ua as detonating bulb (which see, under detonating).— 
Prince's metal, mixture, cte, Sco metal, etc —The 
rince of darkness, See darkness. =Syn. 1-4, Prince, 
King, Sorereim, Monarch, Emperor. Prince has a narrow 
anda broad meaning. It may indicate a son of the sov- 
(reign, orthe grade of prescriptive rank next to that of the 
wrercig, or it may be a general word for king, Cte., as of- 
ten in Shakspere. A country not large enough to be ruled 
byaking may be ruled by a prince, as some of the states of 
Gennany, and Montenegro. Sovereiyn is an impressive but 
somewhat general term, being applicable to a king or an 
emperor, and expressing a high degree of power and digni- 
ty, Monarch expresses the fact of ruling alone, and there- 
fore is generally, though not necessarily, applied to one 
riling autocratically and with splendid state, with similar 
fgurativeuse, Mmperor is sometimes affected, asa grander 
word than Jang, and seems to express more of absolute 
mle, but there have been kings of all degrees abso- 
lotism and grandeur. Historically, emperor is especially 
ssoclated with military command. 


prince (prins), v. i; pret. and pp. princed, ppr. 
princing. [< prince, n.] To play the prince; 


ni ona stately arroganee: with a complemen- 
ary it. 


senatus, under prin- 
P- Satan. 


(a 
Now sli 


F Nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. 


7 Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 85. 
Hunceage (prin’sij), n. [< prince + -age.] The 
ae of princes. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

cedom (prins’dum), n. [< prince + -dom.] 
` ik, estate, or jurisdiction of a prince. 
Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed was from DEEA soverayne. 
Att Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 44. 
Tinea God against him war proclaim'd, 
à ep encedom of the earth had claim’d. 
2 S; Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 

* Same as principality, i 
Under thee, as head supreme, 
doms, powers, dominions, I on 
Prince 3 Milton, P. L., iii. 320. 
The hood (prins’had), n. [< prince + -hood.] 

quali y or rank of r 
msye and hehight PODAGA d 
nd wo and behightyng by the faith of hys bo 
ee lis prinechode. > Hall, Hen. VP, an. N 
Which Under night feel that he must maintain the principle 
his princehood. 
ceite “G0 York Semi-weekly Tribune, Nov. 16, 1836- 
` pas 
wet) ae sit), m. [< Prince (see def.) + 
ined an a owerof Henry James Prince, who 
“enone Ssociation called Agapemone. See 


Thrones, Prince: 


a 
Mgori aS kin), n. [< prince + -kin.] A 
thi’ Princes © prince; a petty or inferior prince. 
M Poed, ns of private life, who are flattered and wor- 
Tce} Thackeray, Newcomes, liii. 
Vitko 


ess (Prines ž 
at a Grias 'les), a. [K prince + -less.] 


itive, Mnt 9 
‘tives, Oby is Princeless—I mean, affords no Royal 


Clete, Fuller, Worthies, II. 38. 
N princep s let), n. 


[< prince + -let.] Same 


Feng 8 prin, 1 
E: a Ct Russian Msht sell their country plecemesl to 


Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxii. 
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princelike (prinslik), a. [€ prince + like2. 

refitting a printe; like a prince. i 

I eu set my fotestep 
Princelike, where none l gone. 

Drant, tr, of Horace’s Ep., To M:ecenss. 


5 The wrongs he di 
Were nothing prince pee SMG 


~ - Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 293. 
princeliness (prins’li 
being princely 


nes), a. The quality of 
princeling (prins‘ling), ». 
Same as princekin, 
The struggle inh 
him of reve 


[< prince + -lingt.] 


is own country has entirely depriv: 
princelin nues as great f s any forfeited by Theta 
i eas Disraeli, Lothair, xlix. (Davies.) 
princely (prins’li), a. [= D. prinselijk = G 
prinzlich = Dan. prindsclig; as prince + aly j 
1. Pertaining or belonging to a prince ; having 
the rank of a prince; regal. 3 
In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee, 
Thou wrong'st his honour, wound ’st his princely name. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 599. 


And powers that e is pet Real 
! 3 that erst in heaven sat on thrones, 
: Milton, P. L., i. 359. 

2. Resembling a prince; princelike; having 
the appearance or manner of one high-born; 
stately; magnanimous; noble. = 4 

He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 

Princely in both, Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 16. 
“hat sovercizn was ever more princely in pardoning in- 


jurics, in conquering enem in extending the dominions 
aud the renown of his people? 


Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
She gazed upon the man 
Of princely bearing, tho’ in bonds. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

8. Befitting a prince; munificent; magnificent; 

regal: as, a princely gift; a princely banquet; a 
princely fortune. 

There also my Lord did condole the Death of the late 

Queen, that Duke’s Grandmother, and he received very 

princely Entertainment, Nowell, Letters, I. vi. 5. 


=Syn. 2. August, imperial.—3, Bounteous. 
princely (prins’li), adv. [< princely, a.) Tn a 
princelike manner; royally. 
Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer? . . . 
Belike then my appetite was not princely got. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV. ii. 2 12. 
princeps (prin’seps), @. and ». (L., first, chief, 
prince: see prince.) I. a. First; original; 
hence, specifically, earliest printed; belonging 
to the first edition. 
The princeps copy, clad in blue and gold. _ 
J. Ferriar, Bibliomania, 1. 6. 
II. n.: pl. principes (prin’si-pez). 1. One 
who is first or chief; a chief; specifically, in 
early Teut. hist., & chief judicial officer or leader 
in a pagus or other division. Attached to him 
was a body of attendants called the comitatus. 
Over each of their local divisions or pagi, at their own 
pleasure and on a plan which in their eyes was a prudent 


ing inceps or chieftain presided. 
one, a single princeps or cme dubbe, Const. Hist., § 22. 


pamar a 
i i r surface of the 
supplying the dutes atus, oA E the sen- 
ae i ; en- 
pease called in the rou of senators. He was usually of 
ular and censorian dignity. a 
prince’s-feather (prin’sez-ferH“ér), n. 1A 
plant, Amarantus JOC ONE AE ri is a showy 
i tropical America, £0! 
garden an fok crow ed spikes of small red flowers, 
tall, bearing thick crowde! pi kes of small red fon Sie 
st spike much longer and in pted 
thie Petes extends t other species of the genus. 
‘ ne-of -Wales's-feather- 7; 
Also Frater garden annual, Polygonum or nta 
in England called tall persicaria, bearing s len 
der spikes on curving branches. Also calle 
i d-sailor. a ? 
de's pine (prinse Ti See pe = 
i ] rin =D. 
i yrin'ses), 7. [C MB. p 2 =D 
princess | z pri nzesse, prinzess = SW. prinsessa 
È Dan. prinsesse, < OF. (and fae isla 
Pr. pri S incesa = Pg. princeza = 
yrincessa. = SPalLmuced: m X 
FE- pri ncipesst), ML. “prinetpissd, Dee, 
(fouid only as an abstract noun, principa ty, 
vineipate), fem. of L. princeps, pinta: gee 
Peal ’ A female sovereign; a W 
rincely rank: e 
$ How doth the city sit solitary, 
among the nations, and a princess 


So excellent a princess 38 the present queen. 


_ . . she that was great 
among the pou x 


Swift. 


on 


x 


princesse (prin-ses’), a. 


princessly (prin’s 


princewood (prins’wiid), n. 


princified (prin’si-fid), a. 


principal (prin’si-pal), ¢. and n. 


principal 


2. The daughter of a sovereign; a female mem- 
ber of a royal family: in this sense a title of 
courtesy. Compare prince, 4. 
TI tell you who they were, this female pair, 
Lest they should seem prinerzzea in disguise. 
Buron, Don Jnan, ii, 124. 

Their Majesties, the Prince of Wales, and the three eld- 
est princesa went to the Chapel Royal. 

Thackeray, Four Georges, George the Second, 
3. The consort of a prince: as, the Princess of 
Wales. 
Duke Victor [the hereditary prince} was fifty years of 
age, and his princess? . . . was scarce three-and-twenty, 
Thackeray, Parry Lyndon, x. 
Such apparel as might well beseem 
His (Geraint’s] princes, ov indeed the stately Queen. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
4. A size of roofing-slate 24 inches long by 14 
inches wide. Compare duchess. 2.— Princess 
royal, the eldest daughter of a king or queen. 
[<4 F. princesse, prin- 
cess: see princess.) In dressmaking, noting the 
form and style of a long gown for women, made 
in one continuous piece without drapery, and 
fitting closely. Demi-princesse, a gown of which a 
part only, asthe back, is in one piece from top to bottom, 
; ) a. [< princess + -ly).) 
Princess-like; having the air or the pretensions 
of a princess. Byron. [Rare.] 

The busy old tarpaulin uncle I make but my ambassa- 
dor to Queen Annabella Howe, to engage her (for example- 
sake to her princesly daughter) to join in their cause. 

Richardson, (larissa Harlowe, I. 126. (Daries) 


A light-veined 
brown West Indian wood, the produet of Cor- 
dia gevrascanthoides and Hamelia ventricosa— 
the latter also called Spanish clm. 
[< prince + if + 
-cd2.] Imitating a prince; ridiculously digni- 
fied. 
The English girls... laughed at the princified aira 
which she gave herself from a very early age. 
Thackeray, Virginians, v. 


[< ME. prin- 
cipal, prynsipall, < OF. (and F.) principal = Sp. 
Pg. principal = It. principale, < L. principalis, 
first, original, chief,< prineeps (- ip-), first, chief: 
see prince.] I, a. 1. Chief; highest in rank, 
authority, value, or importance; inost considera- 
ble; main; first: as, the principal officers of a 
government; the principal points in an argu- 
ment; the principal products of a country. 

It is to large to vse at masse, but they use it in adhorn- 
ynge the aulter at pryncypall tymes. 

Sir R. Giulforde, Pylgrymage, p. T- 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom. 

Prov. iv. 7. 

The principal men of the army meeting one evening at 
the tent of Sextus Tarquinius. Shak., Lucrece, Arg. 

Character is but one, though a FSA ae source of in- 
terest among several that are employed by the drama and 
the novel. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 298. 
24. Of or pertaining to a prince; princely, 

He, . . . by the great goodwill our Prince bears him, 
may soon obtain the use of his name and credit, which 
hath a principal sway, not only iu his own Arcadia, but in 

these countries of Pelopounesus. 
aume 5 ps Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
nter of principal curvature. See centeri.— Princi- 
Sar axis, erie SRNO NA axis which passes through 
the two foci; in the parabola, the diameter passing through 
the foc Principal brace. See bracel.—Principal 
cells. See cell.— Principal challenge. See challenge, 
Principal chord, a chord to a surface papaa 
lar to the Ae through m middle points of al paana 
chords.— Principal close, in music, same as perfect ca- 
dence (which see, under cadence).— Principal end. See 
— Principal Factory Act. See Factory Acts, under 
—Principal focus. See focus, 1.—Principal 
function, king-at-arms, part. See the nouns. 
points. See zoint!.— Principal post, the 

corner-post of a timber- framed house.— Principal 
osition, a self-evident and _undemonstrable ‘of 
procf.— Principal rafter. See rajter.— Frincipal ray, 
that ray which passes perpendicularly from the spectator's 

eye to the perspective _plane or picture.— Prins 
screw of inertia. See inertia.— Prin 


cipal 

la ing through th Fae Ee 

ics, any plane passing through the optical ax a crys- 
oes Principal ‘subject or theme, in music, one of the 
chief subjects of a movement in sonata form soe 
to a subordinate theme.— Principal tangent ic, See 
conic.— Principal value of a function, the one real 
value. ‘Thus, the logarithm of a real quantity is a real 
quality plus N times an imaginary quantity, ey the 
value given by putting N = 0 is the rinci 7 
The principal axes of inertia, of , See arisl 
=Syn. 1. Leading, great, capital, cardinal, supreme. 

n. 1. A chief or head; one who takes a 
leading part; one primarily concerned in # 
action, and not an auxiliary, accesso! 
tant, or agent: as, the principals in a 

Seconds in factions do many times, when 
subdivideth, prove principals. 

It is devised that the Duke of Glow 
and other Lords that crossed the K 
be invited to a Supper in London. 


oe 
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principality (prin-si-pal’i-ti), #.; pl. principal- 
ities (-tiz). [< ME. principalite, < OF. princi- 
palité, also principauté, F. principauté = Sp. 
principalidad = Pg. principatidade = It. princi- 
balit, < L. principalita(t-)s, the first place, pre- 
eminence, < principalis, first, chief: see princi- 
pal] 1t. The state or condition of being prin- 
cipal or superior; priority or privilege; prerog- 
ative; predominance; preéminence, 
In hevyn thow hast a principalite 
Off worship and honowre. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed, Furnivall), p. 145. 
Charge him to go with her thro’ all the courts of Greece, 
and with the challenge now made to give her beauty the 
principality over all other. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
Moistenesse in aire houldes principality, 
And heat is secundarie quality. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 117. 


principal 


We engaged in this war as principals, when we ought to 


ei aries. 
ve neted only as axilar Conduct of the Allies. 


rincipal of a first- 
xxxiii. 


ight be the young 
Sa Meee Sory Rint. Daniel Deronda, l 
2. A governor or presiding officer; one who is 
chief in authority. Specifically, the head of an insti- 
tution of learning: a title used (a) in 


tere rill em. 
; d other parts of the British em- 
A n paan ( ESTA Jesus, eu) and 
falls at Oxford; (c) in the public and in many pri yato 
secondary schools in the United States; (d) mar ain 
higher institutions of learning in the British empire. 4 
3. In law: (a) A person who, being sul Juris, 
and competent to doan act on his own account, 
employs another person to do it; the person 
from whom an agents authority 1s derived. 
Compare master!, 2. 


ly undertakes to execute a commission oo ee $ ty peer ; 

ane aay that market he acts as though he were Tf any mystery, rite, or £ ament be effective of any 
in the market; Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 845. spiritual blessings, then this is much more, as having the 
the principal. Masse Cas prerogative and illustrious principality above everything 
(b) A person for whom another becomes surety; else. Jer, Taylor, Worthy Communicant, i. § 3. 


2. The authority of a prince; sovereignty; su- 
preme power. 

Nothing was given to King Henry. . . but only the bare 
name of aking; for all other absolute power of principal- 
itye he had in himselfe before derived from many former 
kings. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, who beyond their 
Priestly bounds now long agoe had stept into principality. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
8. The territory of a prince, or the country 
which gives title to a prince: as, the princi- 


one whois liable fora debt in the first instance. 
(c) In testamentary and administration law, 
the corpus or capital of the estate, in eontradis- 
tinction to the income. Thus, undera gift of the in- 
come of stock to A for life, and on ‘A’s death the stock to 
B, itis often a contested question whether a stock divi- 
dend, as distinguished from a money dividend, is income 
orprincipal. (d) In criminal law, the actor in the 
commission of a crime; a person concerned in 
the commission of a crime, whether he directly 
commits the act constituting the offense or in- 


stigates or aids and abets in its commission. pality of Wales; the principality of Montene- 
incipal in the first degree is the absolute perpetrator 2 = 
A t Noh eT t whether he does it §T0- 


of the act which constitutes the crime, S 
with his own hand or by the hand of an innocent third 
person, the third person being ignorant of the character 
of the act perpetrated. A principal in the second degree is 
a person who, without actually participating in the act 
itself, is present, aiding and encouraging the person who 
commits the act. See accessory. 


And before the coroner of Coventre, up on the sygth of 
the bodyes, ther ben endited, as prynsipall for the deth of 
Ric! Stafford, Syr Robert Harcourt and the ij. men 
that ben dede. Paston Letters, I. 74. 

the Common Lawe, the accessoryes cannot be pro- 
ed agaynst till the principall receave his tryall. 
Spenser, State of Ircland. 


4. In com., money bearing interest; a capi- 
tal sum lent on interest, due as a debt or used 
as a fund: so called in distinetion to interest or 


profits. 


The principality is composed of two countries, Neucha- 
tel and Valengin. J. Adams, Works, IV. 374, 
The isle of Elba is given him [Napoleon] as his princi- 
pality, with an annual revenue of two million francs, 

chargeable to France. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 410, 


The Danubian Principalities took their destiny into 
their own hands. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XX XIX. 148, 
4. A prince; one invested with sovereignty. 

Let her be a principality 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 152, 
5. pl. An order of angels. It was the seventh 
order in the celestial hierarchy of Dionysius. 
See hierarchy. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, .. . against spiritual wick- 
edness in high places. Eph. vi. 12. 

In the assembly next upstood 


Nisroch, of principalities the prime. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 447. 


Danubian principalities. See Danubian. 
principally (prin’si-pal-i), adv. In the princi- 
pal or chief place; above all; chiefly: as, he 

was principally concerned about this. 
Whereof the Aqueduct made by the Emperour Valen- 


tinian, and retaining his name, doth principally challeng 
remembrance. Sandys, Travailes, p. 26. 


They wholly mistake the nature of criticism who think 
b) A its business is principally to find fault. Dryden. 


me principalness (prin’si-pal-nes), n. The state 
of being principal or chief. 


Shall I not have barely my principal? 
hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 342, 
5. In organ-building, a stop of the open diapa- 
son group, usually giving tones an octave above 
_ the pitch of the digitals used, like the octave. 
_ Such a stop is commonly the one in which the tempera- 
mele is ee set in ning, Lob a which other stops are 
i ermany the open i i 
cipal, and the octave is called E raaa d 
6. Å musical instrument used in old orchestral 
music, especially that of Handel—a variety 
of trumpet, probably having a larger tube than 
the ordinary tromba.—7. In music: (a) The 
subject of a fugue: opposed to answer. 
soloist or other leading performer.—8, 
as principal rafter, See rafter. 


Our lodgings PAA $ PN g $29 
The very prineiz Shi earth did quake; principalship (prin’si-pal-ship), n. [< princi- 
And all-to E, Shak., Pericles, fil. 2. 16. gar y -ship.| The position or office of a prin- 


item made of 


eat 
aplece standing u great masts, being forty feet 


pene 
: (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 477). 
the Jine arts, the chief motive in a work 
to which the rest are to be subordinate R 
n original painting or other work of art. 
ece of painting I saw, on which th 
pall by young inkney and me antics 
a copy. , Diary, May 19, 1660. 
or pinnacles of wax- 
the posts and cen- 


principate (prin’si-pat), n. [= OF. principe, 
princie, F. principat = Pr. principat = Sp. Pg. 
principado = It. principato, < L, principatus, the 
first place, preëminence, < princeps (-cip-), first, 
chief: see prince.] 1. The first or supreme 
place; primacy. 

They proudely denye that the Romane churche obteyn- 
eth the principate and preeminent autoritie of all other. 
R. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 315). 


Of these words the sense is plain and obvious, that it be 
understood that under t inci f 
the whole church wa Ae as ambiapbors the principate o 

Barrow, Pope's Supremacy. (Latham.) 
2. A principality. s 
All oaea and best knowen Common weales or 


mney l LA 
T H. Gilbert, Queen Elizabethes Achademy (ŒE. E. T. 8.), 
[extra ser., VIII. i. 3. 


,Loochoo Islands] . . . constituted until 
principate or Han TAn i 7 
KERS . J. Rein, Japan, p. 7. 

8t. Same as principality, 5. i 
Which are called of Saint Paule principates and powers 
r a of the world. Foxe, ativan 1609, a, 1555. 

principes, n. Plural of princeps. 

rincipia (prin-sip'i-ä), n. pl. [L., pl. of prin- 
eum, aDeginning: see principle.] First prin- 
; He onanie. The word is most used as the con- 
the “Philosophie Naturalis Principia Ma- 
ewton; it is also used in the titles of elc- 
Principia Latina,” etc. 


hearse of lights}, tech 

‘om the ribs whee aeally 
Sy sprouted out hun- 
our Fathers, ii. 496, 


ging; an 


The Liukiu fi, e. 
lately a separate 


7 Roe Princi 
"Tine E Rn Orisii, a. 
ee SOM a SL), Gy 
ginning: seo 9 bogitinine i 
Bacon, Principle.) Ele Prin ipi, Pichi 
principi ; “ementa b apa 
principiant, ons ig nt) sy; ii 
speak, begin, ¢ ppr: of prina and L 
Drinciple.| ia P2reipium Here ms Ly, 
ginnings, “Relating to pening. to 
Certain a i "ingej B: gr 
si impiety a known idolatr Ples Or }y Q 


corporally, 
II. » 


that I hay, 

rom a gradune wit 
` Shirley, G 
(prin-sip'i-āt) í 3 
Ppr. prir ; 


principiate 
Principiated, 
piatus, pp. of pri ji 
pratus, pp. Neipiare 
< principium, bee ana 
cgin; set in motion: 7: 
t imports the thi 
by the intelligent nehe! £ 
itelligent active principle, 
i Sir M, Hale, Or 
t (prin-sip’i-at), se 7 
sec the verb.] Primitive A 
res 
er thi sce , 
lS NINES, see not then 
iann ot knowledgen 
: Ais ; À ville, 'anity of | 
Ma ie (prin-sip-i-d’shon) ate 
uent ~ton.] Analysis; reduction [< princip. 
2 or elemental parts. "© constit. 
The separating of any metal j is ori: 
pma Oe element, or call them what screhua, di 
e wil call principiation, Bacon, Physiol 
. a K) è a i 
aaa (prin-sip’i-um), 5 pl prinein; 
¢ ii). p 4., beginning: see Principle]. Oa 
our solemn argumentations formerly held i 
every sententiary bachelor in theology, 
upon each of the four books of Peter Low 
bard’s ‘* Sentences.” a 


Meets prin, 


principiate i 
atus, Pp.: 


materią 
ch work 
mains, 


principle (prin’si-pl), n. [With rig. l (ag 
also in participle, syllable), l OF, (and E9 He 


cipe = Sp. Pg. It. principio, < L, 
beginning, < princeps (-cip-), first: seo prince.) 
1}. Beginning; commencement. 

He gan to burne in rage, and friese in feare, 

Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 

s Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 2 

2. Cause, in the widest sense; that by which 
anything is in any way ultimately determined 
or regulated. 

‘Lhe Stoics could not but think that the ficry principle 
would wear out all the rest, and at last make an endof the 
world, Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 

What deep joy fills the mind of the philosopher when, 
throughout apparently inextricable confusion, he can trace 
some great Principle that governs all events, and that they 
all show forth. Channing, Pertect Life, p- 10. 

Without entering on the various meanings of the fem 
Principle, which Aristotle defines, in general, eR 
whence anything exists, is produced, oris Senos ATS 
ficient to say that it is always used for that on w a td 
thing else depends; and thus both for an Orit negi 
for an original element, In the former oaee it 
tive, in the latter a constitutive, principle. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Reid, Note A, § 


Principium, a 


i ‘Supplementary 
‘Dissertations 
that weare 


3. An original faculty or en 
mind: as, the p 
parison. 

Under this title are 
ciples whose direct an 
tion either of enjoyme 
low-creatures. 

Active impulse come: 
ple of habit. J. 
4, Atruth whi 
comprehending m: 
on which omen an 
ers are derived: 2», 
of equity, of governmen only me 

hysics & principle x 
widely useful theo on 

How doth Aristotle gon 
principles þe true prop 
selves, and need no 0 


tive pre 
ended all those active rs. 
CoS object is the CoM ra 
nt or of suffering to any 
D. Stewart, Moral Pov 3 
-the dominion 0) o, 
s under itiines of Psy Bee P 
eneral, : 
ae truths} fe 


he prine 


3 
. uth 


chis evident 


sit} 


trines » 
Doc Bi 


iplos. 
„=. [are] fuma 


When a man attempts toch ty 
it is with reasons draw’ 
from that very prt 
Bentham. 


f this anc 
Many traces © : 
lish common law as ex 


metrical 
ae aples) remai 


ineiples] rem 
forensic arguments, A 


(i Ae 
Hie Py Inlet gine, Village Communities, p. 335. 
ea or accepted as a 


ight rule of conduct; in gen- 


s t eas. £ a 
eal) ty; uprightness: as, a man of prin- 
¢ , 
orl ¢ p 
ple. »s, the first humane principle I 
oil pad ot and A be to forswear thin potations. 
wt teach them £ Shak., 2 Hen. IV., thi 
ald PS 2 
Jyes and turned Seeke: 
ne dissolved homt every one should hav 
hey “principle ing to the light of their own con- 
g 


pe pre ord . ; 
God nev ortORy New England’s Memorial, p. 154. 


gence yernment’ truly republican, men are nothing 
0 thing. 
in acs every tech at Salem, Mass., Aug. 7, 1834. 


pri er peter, 
ED. Foi ce principle’ afforded him [James II.] no 


e party attached to him hy inter The 
Tekee would ests ho attacked would be rained 
pay whose ion by principle. Macaulay, Hi: go Vile 
from SUNY vineiple—that is, the man who, without 


ing noto choice, and disdaining consequences — does 
aE in my imagination, to any man. 


Emerson, War. 


. (a) A component part; an ele- 
6. m omi stituont principles of bodies. 
wel bstanco on the presence of which cer- 
(H qualities, common toa number a bodies, 
depend. Seo proximate principles, under prot- 


finale, : Se 
Confinement to a single alimentary principle, or to any 
class of them alone, is sure to be followed by disease. 
Cy Hualey and Youmans, Physiol, § 429. 


7, Inpatont law, a law of nature, or a general 
property, of matter, a rule of abstract science. 
George Ticknor Curtis. A principle is not patentable, 
although a process for utilizing a principle may be. Com- 
pare process. 

It is very dificult to distinguish it [the specification of 
thehot-blast furnace for throwing hot airintoa furnace in- 
stead of coal, thereby increasing the intensity of the heat] 
from the specification of a patent for a principle, and this 
at first created in the minds of the court much difficulty ; 
but, after full consideration, we think that the plaintiff 
does not merely claim a principle, but a machine embody- 
ing a principle, and avery valuable one. We think the 
case must be considered as if, the principle being well 
known, the plaintiff had first invented a mode of applying 
iibya mechanical apparatus to furnaces, and his inven- 
tion then consists in this—hy interposing a receptacle for 
heated air between the blowing apparatus and the fur- 
hace, Baron Parke, 8 Meeson & W., 306. 
Aprinciple of human nature, a law of action in human 
i hga; a constitutional propensity common to the human 
ani principle. Sce Archimedean.— 
Fee eee ee sonra 
med rbot ne principle of the theory of heat— 
‘othe amount of heat us eal i plied into the cree tem: 
Pitre of thee hear sed multiplied into the fall of tem- 
mechanical tn nea in the action of the engine. In the 
ito tle SA of heat, this principle is transformed 
j alin 1824 i laor thermodynamics. It was discov- 
vanminister EEN Carnot (1796-1832), son of the great 

Jortant pelneiate To ‘Alembert’s principle, an im- 

frees e, $ of mechanics, to the effect that the 

toled into for d upon a mechanical system may be re- 
the motions Bhi balancing one another perpendicular to 
elects would De i particles and of forces whose direct 
move — Declin o make the particles move as they do 
chlet’s Gane of principles. See declination.— 
Partant propositi richletian) principle, a certain im- 

lon concerning the equation 
aP 


aP 
miae 


Distriny 
Mineipeve Principle, See distributive —Doppler’s 
pate y ism sosti, the phenomenon that, when a 
18 raised, 
Petona, an 


idly approaching the ear, the pitch of the 
Decause more sound-waves moat the ear 
ge Principle ene the sounding body recedes. 
h tive approad S0 applied in optics, and the rapidity 
| A stars h ch or recession of the earth and some of 
the characterof then deduced from it, by the change 
tract} CttOscope, © light (asto wave-length),as shown by 
titles, not tS Princip! 
SAU eR one of the mt genial Pt 
ble principie rel Principle. Seegeneral.— Helm- 
à German phh he proposition (enunciated by Helm- 
t ot sound sit, Sicist, born 1821) that if any source of 
ANY system, See at any point will by the interven- 
illumin teflectors or lenses produce any given 
source) ion or of sound at any second point, 
eint cing placed atthe second point would 
cnsity of radiation at the first point.— 


m at my distur! 
o 

Myf al the ti enstant is that due to the superposi- 
Tings la Shborin Tbances reaching it at that instant 
reat A chemie Parts of the medium.— Hypostatic 
Magy tl— Orpoa clement. — Material principle. 
f (which senic principles, Same as prorimate 
E €, under proximate).— Principle of 


principle (prin’si-pl), v- 


‘tractive principle. Same aser- ` 


princockt (pringKok), t. ferry 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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AE dimar, , the proposition that, if all the external 
a er ng apon a moving system are directed toward 
witha eee Bere jotcansaltty BA 
le DN, — $ 

oe Rete unde ie eeann taste 
or go racende se certainty, coincidence.— Principle 
that, if there ree eet here vol CE 

5 | there is a ite er of figures of a given gen- 
Sa riptan] maneca Gad Ne conditions: then this 
general description be Speci E a 


wish to know how many Jines 
tak h tow many lines can cut four given lines, we 
two chine eee Gre cutting one another and 
ly just two lines another, ien there are evident- 
Gtslntateeetion Ate through the two points 
two pairs — which cut all the Cone lines. Toma of ve 
the same will be true in all eS; a consequently 
ee true all cases where the number re- 
diction Prime le of contradiction. "Beecontra: 
principle thay Nie s Correspondence, in geom., the 
RE » If the points on a line have an m to n cor- 
respond cnce with one another, there are m +n points 
h correspond to themselves. There is als extensi 
to the plane.—P is also an extension 
ofi dex Gis zinapIe of duality, of homogeneity, 
tion, of least constraint, Sco anne aple of past a ie 
JaSt g . See action, constraint. — Ic 
cipia of rete in dynam., propositionis? of section 
he Second Book of Newton's “Principia,” namel 
that, if two systems are geometrically si DE and hav 
, “ms a Ci ally similar, 7 
their corresponding masses proportional ani snd nare 
move in the same way, in proportional times, they will 
y 
continue to move in the same way, provided the forces are 
proportional to the masses and the linear dimensions, and 
are inversely as the squares of the times.— Principle of 
pon ery renion See reason.— Principle of the arith- 
al mean, the proposition that the mean of differ- 
ent results of direct observation of a quantity is the best 
way of combining them.— Principle of the composition 
of rotations. Sce rotation.— Principle of the inclined 
plane, in mech., same as principle of the parallelogram 
of forces (which sce, under Jorce1).— Principle of the 
last multiplier, a certain principle used in the solu- 
tion of dynamical equations.— Principle of the lever, 
in mech., same as Archimedean principle (a) (which see, 
under Archimedean).— Principle of the parallelogram 
of forces. See forcel.— Principle of translation, in 
math., the theorem that all the invariantive properties 
of a ternary form can be represented by the vanishing 
of invariants and the identical vanishing of covariants, 
contravariants, or mixed forms.— Principle of virtual 
velocities. See velocity.— Reductive, reguatyo; ete., 
primana See tia adit oe ENOT aul princi- 
ple, the principle that the charge for carrying freight 
should not be higher for a shorter than for a longer 
distance. See long haul, under lony].—The currency 
principle. See currency.—The principle of excluded 
middle or third. See middle.—Transcendental prin- 
ciple. See transcendental.= Syn. 5. Principle, Rule, 
Precept. “There are no two words in the English lan- 
guage used te contesa one for tho guy as the Wonks 
rule and principle. . . . You can make arule; you cannol 
make a principle; you can lay down a rule; you cannot, 
properly speaking, lay down a principle. It is laid down 
for you. You can establish a rule; you cannot, properly 
speaking, establish a principle, You can only declare it. 
Rules are within your power, principles are not. Y et the 
mass of mankind use the words as if they had exactly simi- 
lar meanings, and choose one or the other as may hest 
suit the rhythm of the sentence.” (Helps.) A principle 
lies back of both rules and precepts; it is a general truth, 
needing interpretation and application to particular cases. 
From a principle we may deduce rules that we lay impera- 
tively upon ourselves or upon others who are under our 
authority, and precepts that we lay upon those who look 
to us for instruction. It is a principle that “the Sabbath 
was made for man”; details as to the observance of the 
Sabbath would be not principles, but rules, maxims, or 
precepts. See aphorism. 
jstianity is a spirit, not a law; it is a set of princi- 
PART of EA sian Christianity consists of prin- 
ciples, but the application of those principles is left to 
ry man’s individual conscience. eo 
every me i. W. Robertson, Sermons, Marriage and Celibacy. 


N: s pay little regard to rules and maxims calculated 
A Pines to run counter to the necessities of 
society. A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 25. 

Teachers. bee 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sintentions meene while they treat 


ji 
3 ge in human life. 
Of fate, and chance, and chang in haran aot 


t.; pret. and pp. prin- 
ppr. principling. [< princi ple, n.] To 
or fix in certain principles; impress 


cipled, 
establis. 


princod (prin’kod), n. 


pincnshion; figuratively, a short thick-set wo- 
man. 


princumt (pring’kum), n. [An arbitrary var. 
d. For example, if we Of prink, simulating a L. form. 


tion. 


prine (prin), n. 
pringlet (pring’gl), i. 


Pringlea (pring’glé 


Prinia (prin’i 


prink! (pringk), v. i. 


print 


And thou, yong Princer, Puppet as (hou art. 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kingling’s Part 
Vpon so rich a stage, ž 


Syleewter, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Decay. 
[< print + codi] A 


Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


Cf. prinkum- 
prankun.| A seruple; a nice or affected no- 


My behayio ay e 

With the ies esate that rhe 
D'Urfey, Colin's Walk, I (Davies.) 
[Cf print.] Same as pick1, 5. 
A small silver coin, of 
about the value of a penny, formerly current 
in Scotland and in the northern parts of Eng- 


land. Haliwell. 

1 i), [NL. (J. D. Hooker, 
1847), named after Sir John Pringle (1707-82), a 
British physician and natural philosopher.) A 
genus of plants of the order Cruciferw and tribe 
Alyssineæ, characterized by its fruit, an oblong 
one-celled silicle, containing very many cordate 
seeds with their outer coat prolonged into a 
short beak, and by its growth from a thick root- 
stock with ample and compactly imbricated 
leaves. The only species, P., antiseorIndica, is a cabhage- 
like plant of Kerguelen Land, valuable as a preventive of 
scurvy. The thick round rootstock lies on the ground for 
8 or 4 feet, and bears a single large ball of leaves which 
are loose and green outside, and form a dense white mass 
within. The flower-stalk grows out from below the head 
of leaves, and reaches 2 or 3 feet in height. An essential 


oil pervading the plant gives it a taste resembling a com- 
bination of mustard and cress. 


), n. [NL. (Horsfield, 1820), < 
Javanese prinya, a native name.] A genus of 
grass-warblers or Cisticole, having a graduated 
tail of only ten rectrices and a long stout bill. 
The numerous species range through the Ethiopian and 
Indian regions. P. familiaris of Java and Sumatra is the 
type. Also called Daseocharis and Drymoipus. 


[$ ME. *pracken, preyu- 
To look; gaze, [Prov. 


ken; origin obseure.] 

Eng.] 

Thanne Conscience curteisliche a contenaunce he made, 

And preynte ypon Pacience to preie me to be stille. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 112. 


prink? (pringk), v. [A weaker form of prank, to 


which it is related as clink to elank, ete.: sec 
prank. Cf. pri „in like sense.) I, intrans. 
1. To prank; dress for show; adorn one’s self. 
Or womans wil (pernappa) 
Enflamde hir haughtie harte 
To get more grace by crummes of cost, 
And princke it out hir parte. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 93. 
They who prink, and pamper the Body, and neglect the 
Soul are like one who, having a Nightingale in his House, 
is more fond of the Wicker Cage than of the Bird. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 21. 
Hold a good wager she was every day longer prinking 
in the glass than you was. Jane Collier. 
2. To strut; put on pompous airs; be preten- 
tious or forward. [Prov. Eng.] 
TI. trans. To deck; adorn; dress ostenta- 
tiously or fantastically. 
She prink’d hersell and prinn’d hersell, 
By the ae light of the moon. 
The Young Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I. 118). 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 303. 
Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink thyself gay. 
toe z Scott, Monastery, xxiv. 
Itis... a most poon seduction for a popular poet 
like Burns to prink the unadorned simplicity of his plough- 
man’s Muse with the glittering spangles and curious lace- 
work of a highly polished literary style. 
Prof. Blackie, Lang. and Lit. of Scottish Highlands, iii. 


Sie EE Oe belief, whether good or jll; prinker (pring“kér), n. One who prinks; one 


used chiefly in the past participle. 
: isci i ves to bee no 
thir Disciples manifest themselyes to ne 
A NA then thir Teachers. M ilton, Hist. Eng., tii. 

‘Jiament so principled will sink A 

‘All antient schools of mpre : Ee NRE 
We replied, we hoped he would distinguish and make a 
between the 


shes hich we were, ani 
wW. 
been always known 5 tens Life (ed. Howells), p- 263. 


Ce A coxcomb; 
cock, ete. 5 < prim, prime, cox : 
a conceited person- 


Your proud university princot thinkes he 


such merit the wori 
preferment. 
A caualier of the first 


be frenchified in his soul 


P 


y i d b inkle (pring’kl), n. 
guilty and the innocent, and be- prinkl i 

7 who were roe for fighting and those Eng.J 
tween those ¥ ho were pr t a 1 ee i> 


incor, prime- 


p Dim n 
dow 
jd cannot suficien T Parnasmk 2: 


who dresses with much care. 
rinkle (pring'kl), v. i.; pret. and pp. prinkled, 
ppr. prinkling. [Appar. & nasalized form of 
prickle.] To tingle or prickle. {Scotch.] 
e ran prinklin’ thi y Spese 
EE pe meget 
Hogg, Mountain Bard, p. 200. (Jandeson.) 


The coalfish. [{Loeal, 


Me 


7 [A redupl. of prink2 or prank, simulating a 


form. Cf. princum.] A kind of dance. 

What dance? 2 
No wanton jig. I hope; no dance is lawful 
But Prinkum-Prankuin ! : 


t H 
Randolph, Muses Looking-glass, v, 1. 


prinpriddle (prin’prid’l), n- 


titmouse, Acredula rosea. 


print (print), v. [< ME 


ten, print (= D. pr 


“kum-prang’ kum), — 
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decorated with transfer-printing.— Printed goods, cali- 
coes figured by printing from blocks or rollers.— Printed 


print 
ten, en eo) =Sw. 


prenta, write German 


GU: è P ‘i | is from lied to porcelain, queen’s-ware, ete., deco- 
Ezy , prente, print by apheresis irc ware, aterm applied toy yd » ete., deco. 

le a sees atten Ne He Tait see im- rated with printed designs. r X 
em rin is tte OF panier, press. See print, ẹ II, intrans. 1. lo nse or practise the art of 
a pani 1, To press upon or into (some- taking impressions in a press.— 2. To produce 


nd I, trans. 1. To pr 
thing); impress; imprint. 


í f his Body. 
In that Roche is prented the Torme le, Travels, p. 02 


t you see them 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you hi 

fs i’ the receiving earth. 
PALE TS prona gach Hen. V., i, Prol, 1 


i the mud, 
The murdred face les Se abe mandy Grate: 


books or any form of printed work by means of 
a press; specifically, to publish books or writ- 
ings. 
Like Lee or Budgell, T will rhyme and print. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, 11. i. 100, 
3. To form imitations of printed characters; 
write in the style of print: as, the child ean 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s V TRG. print, but has not learned to write yet. 
And print on thy Noe an aroa ili. ne print (print), ». [< ME. “print, prynt, printe, 
And hill and wood and Beld did print prente, preente, preynte (= MD. print, D. prent, 
The same sweet forms in either mind. print = MLG. prente = Dan. preni), < OF. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxix. preinte, prainte, impression, print, by apheresis 
2, To mark by pressing something upon; leave irom eet es Sn bresion, print: ae i mprint, 
an imprint upon; as, to print butter. db ae 2 vl ST Rea 20o Oy ampres- 
his flery steed betimes he rod! sion; any line, character, figure, or indentation 
That anay prints the turf on which he trod. made by the pressure of one body or thing on an- 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 46. other; hence, figuratively, a mark, vestige, or 
impression of any kind; a stamp. 


‘And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
Gray, Elegy (omitted ARES Your yeen hathe sette the prynt which that I feele 
Withynne myne herte. 


Where olives overhead 7 
Political Poems, ete, (ed. Furnivall), p. 69. 


Print the blue sky with twig and leaf. 
Browning, Old Pictures in Florence. Except I shall. . . put my finger into the print of the 
nails, , . . I will not believe. John xx. 25. 


3. To make or form by pressure or impression 

of any kind; fashion or shape out by stam: ag; As when a genl in wax impression makes, 

j tati Y i i i x - the print therein, but not itself, it leaves. 

indentation, or delineation in general. [Obso The p c no A ] = 

lete or archaic in many applications. ] Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xiii. 
Th i iteth nat the coygne that Crist hym-self Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 

ae "Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 80. Of the golden age. Tennyson, Maud, i, 
y j Nine s : 

Yo shall not make any cuttings in your flesh, nor 2. Printed matter for reading; the state of be- 

print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. 28. ing printed; character or style of printing, or 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain. size of the printed letters: as, to put a work 

into print; clear or blurred print. 


Shak., Tit. And., iv. 1. 75. 

Do not study Item, a Boke in preente off the Pleye off the (Chess 
To print more wounds (for that were tyranny) x å FE L te, Ill. hea 
The small Geneva print referred to, we apprehend, was 


Upon a heart that is pierc'd poroneh already ma 
kiala CE ity Ee e the type used in the common copies of the Geneva trans- 
lation of the Bible. Craik. 


Specifically —4. To stamp by direct pressure, 
as from the face of types, plates, or blocks COV- A literary man— with a wooden leg—and all print is 
‘ered with ink or pigments; impress with trans- open to him. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, 1. v. 
ferred characters or delineations by the exer- There has been established such an intimate association 
tion of force, as with a press or some other me- pebyeenitrath aia print uel paper niae much of the rev- 
q : an oF . erence given to the one gathers round the other. 
chanieal ency a CRY to printa ream of paper; H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 389. 
to print calico; to print pottery. G An tarihi RG 
“Ye-ye-yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his face very a I 7 ih 
When these two pryntes (there were of them bothe 


hard with the Beggar's Petition in printed calico [a figured 
cotton handkere Hef}. Dickens Nicholas Nilen, iy, Aboute v. thousand bokis printed) were al soulde more 
then a twelue moneth agoo [z. e., before February, 1534] 


aas Angle we tv beh each oon apron nae was pricked forth fo take the testament in 
ae Ba i W s ek, In Far Lochaber, vill. feorge Joy, Apology to Tyndale (1535). (Arber.) 
f Epea et aioe ar ie rna fom of 4. A printed publication, more especially a 
type; to print an engraved plate or block; to pemeperer gr other periodical: 
print a pattern on paper, or on calico or some Shall be ae Sabie 2 a print 
other fabric.—6, To make a copy or copies of Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 
by impression; produce by or issue from the The prints, about three days after, were filled with the 
press; put into print, as for publication: as, to same terms. Addison. 
nia Brook or ee wepaper, an essay oraser- 5. A printed picture or design; an impression 
7 : saree ees act K from engraved wood or metal taken in ink or 
Retinol Nowa eg Saano ore aaneiium upon paper or any other 


Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 
I... sought a Poet, Sree ik sue Y 5, iv. 186. That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved, 
„Stid nothing like his works was ever printed, ° aa e Dr imogue hands engraved. |. 
, , I. 38. 


Address spoken 

e s Eontenelleion Sea Conrad ab Uffenbach, a learned German, recreated his 
REIT mind, after severe studies, with a collection of prints of 

printing eminent persons, methodically arranged. 
I. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., I. 91. 
6. Printed calico; a piece or length of cotton 
cloth stamped with designs: as, striped, black, 
colored, or figured prints.— 7. (a) An impres- 
sion of something having comparatively slight 
relief, such as to reproduce in reverse all the 
parts of the original. Hence, by extension— 
(b) A cast or impression from such a first im- 
Pression, which reproduces exactly the original. 
—8. Apattern or device produced by stamping, 
as upon the surface of a piece of plate; hence, 
apparently by extension, the boss at the bot- 
tom of mazers and other vessels of the middle 
es or later times, upon which are engraved or 
otherwise represented the arms of the owner 
or donor, or some other device.— 9, Something 
bearing a figure or design to be impressed by 
stamping; a figured Pampi as, a butter-print. 
rer peel (a) : mog Izor coin. Halliwell. (b) M iron 
iii. 2, ‘impression is taken, old sunk in metal from which 


In photog., a positive picture made from a 


egative.— Cotton prints. See cotton!.—In print. 
a) In a printed form: issued from the press; published; 


87, 


7. To cause to be printed; obtain t 
or publication of; Sane eal 
je said, “J f, Y ” “N, » 
cae fohn, arint it,” others said, “Not so. 
Bett prem 1t > 
Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 
; write. 


šo; inted and published work. 
Joye a ballad in print o' life, for then we are sure they 
ae Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 264. 


less attractive in print than in conver- 
a contributor as well as editor. 
= 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, V. 


J 2 n 
printing (a the arto! 


(b) In stock: 
the publisher 
method; with exac: 
ner; to Perfection 


P., jų 3 

JUN. Fits > 

Lin. In print? ruf went 

He 


B.J, 
must speak 7. X * VON, 
print, Speak in pring, walk Pon, 5 


urton 
Jeypore : fe 
elaborate deten? Saunre 
These squares are 


they are of di das 
square,— different siz 


Out of print 
copies can nolon lon 
print ( Sce solar, 
nt (print), a, "i 
Halliwell, [eo e ao 
print-broker (print heey é 
printed goods or figured cali he 
= : eo, 
nes are the Print-brokers. w È 
e hawkers or street-traders. Who soiig 
, Mayhew, London Labour and 
print-cloth (print’klôti 
and finished Suitably for 
Cloth of the k 1 
printed becomes Calico, 


print-cutter (print’kut“éy 
chanical knife, s 
wheel mounted in 
graphie prints to 
are usually cut on 
a rule or a caliber 
printer (prin’ter), n. 1. O 
presses, or stamps by imp 
whose business it is to produco nee 
superficial transfers of anythin on pass! C 
as in a press or the like, or bythe yy 
light on a sensitized surface, asin phot, 
S seu CCC Surlace, as in photography: 
usually distinguished, when not specifi fet 
2), by an adjunct: as, a lithographie rie 
a plate-prin ter; a calico-printer,—2, h person 
who practises or carries on the business of 
typographical printing; one who understands 
the mechanical process of producing printed 
matter for reading; specifically, as used of 
workmen, a compositor, or one who manipu- 
lates the types.—3. One who sells what he 
prints or procures the printing of; henee, a 
publisher of books or of a periodical. The early 
printers were generally also publishers, producing works 
on their own account; and the word printer long retained 
this extended meaning. Thus, most of the letters of Junius 
were addressed “To the Piinter of the Public Advertiser 
—the printer, Woodfall, being its proprietor, editor, and 
publisher. [Now nearly obsolete.] 
Learning hath gained most by those books by which ee 
printers have lost. Fuller, Books 


4, A telegraphi 
ords in printed cha 


ing instrument. ie 
Edison’s various devices in his old aes mi o 
formed the basis of all later variations on Ui POr 
Harper's Mag., LXXX. 432 


strument. 
i riter. — Motor printer. 
Mechanica printer, i Biya sorted rior to 
See motor.— Printers’ Bible a Bible a ri 
1702, mentioned by Cotton, Ne ts Pri 
word printers in place of princes n ERECT rinter’s 
ers have persecuted me without a C: nse. jamental ie 
devil. See devil.— Printer’s flower. a A 
sign at the end ofa printed 
imprint. See imprint, 2.— 1 
ies Printer’s mark, an engri a att 
a monogram or a rebus, used by iia "a 
— Printers’ ream, or p J} quires are ad en 
ream of 480 sheets, to which ta W516 sheets 
lowance for waste in printinge perfe 
times, but impro Penya ingen al 
Prin "roller. See a 
a SN made of nut- or linseed ay 
brown soap.— Public pry sor arg 
States government who ae uhry 
printing-oftice Ca a ow er-presses 
introduc z i 8 
mares ie tors were calle¢ priri ehe term pri atter, 
are ow nearly EN distin, designates © 0s ( 
especially, Dut Jess appropriate’ g, inter, 
3 . be N b 
printery (printeri), d et 
[< print + -ery.] y : 
printing of Saas 
office. [Rare. vald 
print-field (prn? i 
establishment for P. 


ar and Dri 


ght, 


Al 
[Loca 


Bown. 


ired size 
no who prints im. 
ression; i 


c instrument which makes ree- 
racters; a telegraphic print- 


A prin 
ne 
Ming oa 
aly % 
coes. 3 y hölaèr); RE 
i rin ea w 
print-holder. 7 Jike an enso i Pi otograph 
Ta the pack, used to holda Ps cvice 
port a’ o 


„, DY 
‘In photog ed 


s jn & 
ing 


ficial i: 
or superfie à 
production 0. ae 
impressible sur 


printing 
- oily) applied to the solid sur- 
they are engraved or otherwise 
Ps o js used specifically in typography 
‘nis impressions by the operation of 
od, aL taking Of Xt pa generally accompanied by 
: qe in other rm sand in typography itself different 
ri pe ceoripllve inated, as type, letterpress, or sterco- 
Re s are Tee or: rinting, etc. rype or stereotype 
peth? intiné a from a surface in high relief; litho- 
ty i one on a the surface of a flat stone; copper- 
ponti rinting, a inked lines engraved below the sur- 
hi from copper or steel. The art of printing 
ate oie of wood was practised in China at 
on ed date. Silk and linen fabrics were 
aved hand-stamps in Europe in the 
ted De nlaying-cards and prints of images were 
pih century + P in the beginning of the fourteenth 
80 pa rinting, oilcloth-printing, and carpet- 
a Calic distinct arts, each requiring specially 
are also Printing for the blind, in let- 


ok ee ery. 
nd machine i the only form of printing done 


or process of producing printed mat- 
te nding (including illustrations, ete.) by 
or iam and imposition of types, and their 
compos! nwhon inked to pressure upon pa- 
yer in A printing-Press + the typographie art; 
per m ny in the fullest sense. Although docu- 
grap mnch earlier date exist, which show strong 
ments 0 thaving heen printed insome manner analogous 
e K practice, the history of printing properly 
to the mode no first use of movable molded types, and is 
utenberg, with the aid of Schoeffer and 
z in Germany, in which city appeared the 
k with an authenticated (written) date, 1456. 
first boo »s invention, however, is disputed in favor of 
y Coster, of Haarlem in Holland, from 

he former is said to have derived the process. 
ents have since been made in the speed of 
d in the methods of type-setting, but 


cts. 
tyi 
ing es, Fince that date n 
made in rinting-machinery, and the collateral arts of 
stereotyping and clectrotyping have been developed. 
Machines that print from 5,000 t 
are to be found in many large cities. t 
copperplate-print is by Maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of 
Florence (1452), Lithography was invented by Aloys 
genefelder, of Munich, about 1796; he made prints in 
173, and received a patent in 1800. _ Typography, also 
known as letterpress printing, obtains its greatest advan- 
tage from the mobility of its types of metal, which can be 
repeatedly used in endless combinations. Type-printing 
machinery permits the use, along with types, of engrav- 
ings on wood, or of stereotype or electrotype plates. In 
all other kinds of printing, the use of an engraved de- 
sign in a new combination is not practicable; it can be 
used only in its first state. Printing comprises two dis- 
tinct trades — composition, or the art of arranging types, 
and presswork, or the art of getting impressions from com- 
posed types, See compositor, pressmant, and printer, 2. 
8. In photog., the act or art of obtaining a 
positive photographie picture from a negative, 
ora picture in which the lights and shades are 
true to nature from one in which they are re- 
i When based upon the properties of a 
Be of silver, such printing is called silver- 
printing, and similarly with other salts.—4. 
earn? the art of decorating pottery by 
wih of transfers, either by paper printed 
th mineral colors or by sheets of gelatin 


Printed in oil. g i 
+ By the first plan, the paper is pressed, 
Mati side down, on the s make the Eua and 
hn, the removed by softening in water. By the other 
arare, Gelatin film or bat simply transfers the oil to 
Print belh Ha it can be removed and used again, the oil- 

wie en dusted with mineral colors. 
hills aH Bene bile, posters, dodgers, window- 
ring mhe like. [Theat. slang.]— Anastatic 
. See artif anastatic.— Artificial or artistic print- 
ing’ “Sec nf ictal. — Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
Mile Tithoeee,chtomatic printing. See chro 
logographic graphic printing. See lithography.— 
whole words Printing, printing with types bearing 
the Hh sillables. See logography.— Nai 

Plate ag t comes tee of an impression from an etched 
AY {ts exact stai rom the bath, for the purpose of show- 
frome D Gene See also nature-printing.— Poly- 
ingot, the mR See polychrome.— Solar printing, 
from a negatis s or operation of printing or enlarg- 
S ng camera. oad by the use of the solar camera. See 
Minting h under camera. 


Ce “bod 


1 ware p, AS 
Mitting. pac teady for printing. 


rois HOUSE (pr 

Minting ge’? letterpress printing is done. 
Lographica L ting-ingk), n. Ink used in 
ih sSpeakin | meting. Its composition, gen- 
Min With co] &, is linseed-oil boiled to a var- 
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tieetttus for 
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than a hand-press ; 
aed ain prs a power-press (properly so 
sae a 1ough with some of the smaller forms 
pn te Bit be used). See printing- 
5>. Many such machines have been invented. Pla 
EOL are provided with flat beds ee a gpl, 
winter are impressed by flat platens, Favorite styles of 
Rare Ge Mee Pook wore are the Adams Taa of 
nores a e Napier press of England; for ow 
eo „press of America and the n Hait 
rat ial ca (ylinder. machines are provided with flat slid- 
TERA €8 for the type-forms, which at intervals are 
fae ee rotating cylinder. (See eylinder-presz.) Ro- 
pee oe N A mr cylinders on the cnrved 
pune : 3 or plates are fixed, and whieh 
are impressed by another rotating cy r as 
styles of rotary press the cent Leylin Er mnie 
type is impressed hy two on sae ee ra 
which make a corresponding number o aa a 
which i er of impressions at 
every rotation. All forms ofpiaten: and eye mac 
yi $ a -i er-machines 
oaee by hand-feeding, cut sheets of E MEE 
feti ra printed usually on one side only, and not folded. 
pomor rms of cylinder-machines are provided with two 
oH d aiun printing a sheet on both sides or in two 
c ors. eb-machines (so called because they use paper 
in aw eb-roll, which may be two or more miles long) are 
peraeg with cylinders on the curved surface of which 
the plates are fastened, and which are impressed by 
other cylinders on both sides. All of these machines 
are complex, and have an apparatus for cutting and fold- 
ng sheets and pasting in supplementary single or double 


= 


| Ye] 


a, frame; y 
bar that moves compo 
i, one of two ribs on 


id, platen; 4 
g, platen springs; 
to the pta WA 
the bed to and from 


of various forms have heen devised for special kinds of 
printing, a3 in different colors at the same time. The 
prevalent style of job-presses, for the printing of cards 


Wel-inachine. 


a, roll of paper; 4, shaft of first plate-cylinder; e, shaft of first 
impression-cylinder; æ, shaft of second printing-cylinder; ¢, shaft 
of second plate-cylinder perforated steam-pipe for steaming the 
paper as it unwinds; g, ink-distributing rollers; /t, inking-rollers for 
first plate-cylinder; 7, first ink-fountain; f, second ink-fountain; J, 


leaves, and are largely used for printing daily newspapers. 
Their performance varies, according to the size of the 
sheet and other conditions, from 5,000 to 50,000 copies 
an hour. Nicholson of England received a patent for a 
cylinder printing-machine in 1790, but his invention was 
never perfected. 
Koenig and Bauer 
in 1811 did the 
first practical work 
on their machine, 
which in 1814 was 
used to print the 
London ‘*Times.” 
Early forms of 
cylinder - machines 
have been largely 
improved by Napier 
of London and Hoe 
of New York. The 
web-machine was 


ink-distributing rollers for secon: plate-cylinder; &, web of paper, \ 
printed on both sides, on its way to the first cu -cylinder; 7, cut- 
ting-cylinder; s, insetting atus; s, folding-apparatus; ¢ 2, 
delivering-cylinders with t verse cutters; f, 2’, tables on which 
the cut and printed sheets are delivered. 


and small sheets, has the type secured to a bed-plate 
which stands ically, and the platen swings to and 
from it on a rocking shaft, or is brought to it by means of 
aside-lever. They are often worked by a treadle, and hence 
are also called treadle-prezsea. Their prototype is the Gor- 
don press, invented 
by George P. Gordon 
in 1850,—Chromat- 
ic printing-press. 

ckromatic.— 


Ree 
Copperplate 
-press, ia 


print: 
roller-press used 

printing from plates 
engraved or etched 
in sunken lines. The 
original form, still in 
use, was invented in 
1545. It consists of a 
bed moving on roll- 


introduced in 1853, 


ers and supporting 
the plate which is to 


and has received 
many improve- 
ments from Apple- 
gath of London, 
Marinoni of Paris, 
Hoe of New York, 


on which the paper to be printed is 


h, ink-fountain; ñ, ink-table; 


and others.— which moves the sliding bed 3s, the Ay, 
Cras rinting- from the delivery-cylinder and lays 
Goan i pa Seren which the feeder stands. 


ont fiice ( 
i An -0 . * > 
era P DOgrap ie printing 1s done. 

printing-paper (prin’ting-pa pèr), n. 


for taking impressions 


upon paper. 
specified as 


printing-press (prin‘ting-pres), n 


ates, as a copperplate- 
flom etched or engraved copper ce treada divided 


ress. 
fato three classes — han 
presses. 


7 rly hand- 
machine. Theearly -S Wo the form of 


was pro ion was made by the direct ac- 
minor pieces only che laten or ressing surface. melee 


tion of a screw nat of the bed-p! ate of stone. 


ho in 1798 made & 

platen that ent 
ts have fo! 

me those in whic impression 


he descent and return 
TA ane Hied springs instead of the screw. 


now 


4 z a 


Stop-cylinder Machine. 


; + &, driving-pulley3 
a, bed and side frames; $, driving PAY “acti very cylinder: /, bed on which the 


is lai i d slides to and fro under the cylinder ; Z, inking-rollers ¢ 
forn of type is laid, peeve Te Gistributing-rollers i le mi 
working on a rocking shaft, which takes the 
it on the delivery-board; 7, delivery-board; 


rin’ting-of%is), n. AD office 
See pa- 


A machine 
from an inked surface 


, and iron for 


Stanhope of England 
fable improvement was ta atiraly of fron, with a 
the bed-plate. Many imprere 


d P S > 
Presses pantag emne Din weg 


he printed from. The 
requisite pressure is 
obtained by means 
of a roller above the 
bed, having a verti- 
eal adjustment by 
means of screws at- 
tached to its journal- 
boxes. The hed is 
rolled forward to bring the plate and the sheet upon 
which the drawing is to be transferred beneath the press- 
ing-roll. The pressure is adjusted by means of the screws, 
and the roll turned by a lever-arm attached to its axis, 
causing the plate and its bed to roll forward beneath it, 
so as to subject the whole surface of the plate and the 
sheet which covers it toits action. The bed-plate isheated 
by steam or other means to keep the copperplate warm, 
that the ink may be of the right consistency. An im- 
proved form of roller has a D section, or a lane surface, 
which, brought over the bed or plate at the limit of it: 
forward motion, relieves the pressure, and permits a coun- 
terweight to return it to its starting position in readiness — 
for another impression.— Multicolor pr ting-Dress, a 3 
chromatic printing-press for prin simultaneously 
bands or stripes o erent colors: nguished from 
chromolithographic press, which prints in overlaid 

by successive operations. 


printing-telegraph (prin’ting-tel’é-graf 
Any form of automatic self-recording leg 

as the “ticker” of a stock-repo 

See telegraph. 


c, impression-cylinder: d, feed-table 


4, wheel-and-axle movement 


i 
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printing-wheel ee x 

4 opr > asin the motmots of the genus Pri- habit Nor 
ting-wheel ( rin’ting-hwél), n. A wheel spatulate, as in the motmo's SO = it North Amerie; 

DAAE Momotus), whence the name; the MeS commonest aes 


‘(lors or figures on its periphery, used onites (or PONORA wae, t 
igor unten Fein ticket- racket-tailed parrakeets. Several species in- Etropein, 
printing machines, ; 5 k 
printless(print‘les), a. [¢print + -less.] Without 
a print. (a) Receiving or bearing no print orimpression. 


ing on the printiess verduro. 
DEES ou ee Keats, Lamia, i. 


Free as air, o'er printless sands we march. 
ih eR ad Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 
(b) Making no print or impression. 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslip’s velvet head. ie 
Milton, Comus, 1. $97. 
With golden undulations such as et 
The printless summer-sandals of the moon, 
Lowell, Bon Voyage! 
print-room ( paa anh n. An apartment con- 
taining a collection of prints or engravings. 
print-seller (print’sel’ér), n. One who sells 
prints or engravings. 
Any printsellers who have folios of old drawings or fac- 
similes of them. Ruskin, Elem. of Drawing, ii. 
print-shop (print’shop), n. A shop where prints 
or engravings are sold. 
I picked up in a print-shop the other day some su erb 
views of the suburbs of Chowringhee. p: 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 30. 
print-works (print’wérks), n. sing. and pl. An 
establishment where machine- or block-print- as the comparati 
Rae eel place for printing calicoes Racket-tailed Parrakeet (Prioniturus discurus). and ef. pri Mines 1 Ege 
3 ; SRG of time, of “Jos 7 receding, as 
There were for many years extensive calico print-rcorks habit Celebes and the Philippines, as P. pla- Agee. thought, of origin, of di 
at Primrose, but these are now converted into paper-mills. turus, P. discurus, and P. spatuliger. A prior me 1 j In law, senior in point EEY, or of 
1 : and a junior i 


con ÍS a 8o 
aro enten by th 


WV 


Baines, Hist. Lancashire, IJ. 21. Prjonium (pri-o’ni 7 a 
= > : pri-0’ni-um), n. [NL. (E. Meyer n neumbrance 
Parsee (pri‘o-don), n. [NL.] Same as Pri- 1832), so called in allusion to the sharply thew iene thou semyste a man eth 
. ri . yen AM erfore tho: “ha nA its) 
Priodontes (pri-9-don’té NLJ S: OOT roe a saw] A genus MS. Caniad ge aD pryonre: E 
nodon prl-ọ ēz) n. [NL.] Sameas of monocotyledonous plants of the order Junca- Ti eehoushoisal wave mane ii. 33, f. 110, (Hattiwett) 
` ceæ and tribe Ewjuncee. It is distinguished from history precxist in the minders ao all the facts of 
as laws, Emere 


3 Prion (pri’on), n. [NL. (Lacépède, 1800-1), Juncus, the rushes, which i i 5 
= ” i i - 4 ich it closely resemble ruc- vions 0 y. 
ET < Gr. piov, a saw, < mpiew, say) A genus ture, by the three-celled ovary with a EE T "the R Fr CNAOMS': used adverbially followin 
fs Procellariidze, having the bill expanded and lower half of each cell, the large club-shaped embryo and 18° P7E?0US. See previous, a z ed by to, 
strongly beset along the cutting edges with the threojseparato styles. The only species, P. Palmita, At the close of the Republican era, and 
8 D > a, K "na r iei structio: ` > z G dk te t 
lamellw like the teeth of a saw; the saw-billed _and palmite. See palmite. ” eee OE PCE, wide aprang under tho Emperors, skeptiska 
petrels. P. vittata is a blue-and-white petrel Prionodesmacea ( nO-des-ma’sé-ii), n. pl : PEG Fisher, Begi Eo 
inhabiting southern seas. Also yptì NL., < Gr. Tpi tay pip oe ant oe ae i Ser, begin. of Christianity, p. 13 
‘outhern ichyptila. ,< Gr. zpiowa, saw, + décuac, Dand, liga- ,.. What! propose todoismer ; PalR 
EN A Hees nee), n, pl. [NL < Prion + ture.] An order or group of bivalvo shells Mle zréor to his obtaining a. sat in Pe n 
5 Section of Procellariine established With the hinge primitively transversely pli- Contemporary Rev., I. 28 


by Coues in 1866, having the bill la i i i i 
o mellate, cated or pr: ae sti Prior Anal i y E 
containing the genera Brion, Pseudoprion, a prionodont. Tt includes the Nucula- Sceprenous °° Of Avistotle, See analytics, 1.=8yn. 


cea, Arcacea, Trigonia Vai À w 
Bea the saw-billed petrels, myaria. a acea and Mono- prior (pri’or), n. [< ME. priour, preyour = D. 
a a a A a nel Frinoton prey odon, [NaC Ge npon prior by. Dan prior, C OF prioun fiain E 
g ‘ Brees y of longi- saw, + dove (òdovr-) = E ae = DW. Lan. preor, « priour, prieur, F. 
corn beetles, typified by the A 5 hea ç 7 . tooth.) In zoél., prieur = Sp. P idler } ’ y 
Sy b genus Prionus, re- & generic name vari 5 oy prieur = sp. Pg. prior = It. priore, < ML. prior, 
lated to the Corambycide, having the sides of eu panously used. (a) In mammal.: a prior, lit. superior, < L ee former ie e 
the prothorax sharply deline nus of gis mat Pri.don or Priodontes, a ge- rior: pe , b or, Lormer, sup 
ISSR ORO arply delineated and often ser- cies of Erne manedillbs of South America, the only spe. | O55 SC@ prior, a.) A superior officer; a su- 
i, ram e a eomet TGC eaten. 0 ate eee 
l! 5 jt. TNL. iler, dontina Wanner s e amily Priono- rders next in dignity and rank to an abbot. Beforo 
rare) ', 6), dontinæ, containing such as P. gracilis, SOME Shito the thirteenth century he seems to have been called provost 


r. Tplay, a saw, + eido, fo. vi 
7 rm. A sof With br a t s 
reduvioid bugs, re- ? J genus of oad black crossbands; the linsangs. This genus (Præpositus) or prelate (prelatus), and prior seems to have 

meant any superior or senior. If in an abbey, and an as- 


r was founded by Horsfield i 

Feduvioid 1 man y eld in 1823. See cut under delun- 

5 tge rei dung. (O In ith, a genus of sharks or subgenus of sistant of the abbot, he is called a claustral prior ; if the 
charinus. Müller and Henle, 1841. superior of a priory—that is, of a monastery of lower 


prionodont (pri-on’d-dont), a andn. [< Gr than abbatial rank —he is called a conventical or conten: 
Tpiov, a Saw, + adobe (òdovr-) = E. tooth * tual prior. 'The superiors of the houses of regular canons 
a. Having teeth set like = 1001 i] I. we lways called priors, and the commandants of the 
rated teeth. snecir a saw; having ser- priories of the military orders of St. John of Jerusalem, 
teeth, 20 or 95 PE eca = (a) Having very nnmerous 2f Malta, and of the Templars were called grand priors 
dillo of the genus avelo on each side, as an arma- See hegumen. 

hodon. (b) Having the tubercular The prior of Durham, modest as the name might sound, 


molars reduced to o; 
‘i ne on e: i x 
civet-cat of the Tone each side above and below, asa was a greater personage than most ee Cath. Dict. 


ning (pri Soni van s Prionodo 

= y plicated, as the hinga on. (c), In conch., trans- 

i lp l n< Pri- „n. 1. An armadilo of ci rionodesmacea. (by Formerly, in Italy, a chief magistrate, as in the medie- 
næ.) The Pri- onodontinæ,.—2, A ] he subfamily Pri- val republic of Florence. 


2 $ i k 
ul y Prionodontine, nsang of the subfamily The Priors of the [Florentine] Arts. 193. 
| onodonting (pri res y C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, Po af 
DePrionod Pr1-on’o-don-ti’né), n. pl. In 1300 we find him [Dante] elected one or the aT 10. 
family of ee alee -inæ.] 1. A sub- the city. Lowell, Among my Books, 24 8" 
ame: 'i ra = s ee Y F 
p rom thegenus Prio- =Syn. Abbot, Prior. i def. (a). F. prieure = Sp: 


nodon of H 5 
orsfield, having the body slenderand Priorate (pri’gr-it), n. [= dT It. priorato 


elongato z 

one ine anana mie tubercular molars reduced to Priorato = Pg. iorado, priorato = at (ML: 

Orthesoma cytindricum, =e: “AS epee side; the linsangs. = D. prioraat = G. Sw. Dan. Fhe a prior 
haa eriean subfamily of Dasypodi- Prioratus, the office of a prior, p dignity of 


the Priwing, (Natural sees. @, havi 

5 siz avi 
ane tem = on each Hs eae b see prior, n.] 1. Ther omea z 
; and-animal: er number than in any < prior, in any sense of that wort. f the 
mal; the k b ninanyother Ptor, y as one of the priors ie fil 


‘ant , abalassous, gran y is office red, a 
gi armadillos, g d tatous, or Dante entered on ee he himself dae occasion M 
of 


to 25 teeth above and below 


It is named from the genus city; and in that priora 


rionodon ton eevee 
F. Oiri ea ended from Priodon or Priodontes Benin ities of his afteryears MA adie AES p. 104 
Prionodontine (p C. E. Norton, Church-building in a hol g offices 


11-On-5-don’tin). q. 7 > 
rionodont + -i on'tin), a. and n. P "i hich ap! 
onurus o ame as prionodont. = ooo Pes 
1829), < Gr. pit rus), n, [NL. (Ehrenberg Dee: 
BENU Of scorpions. cn? + %P4, tail] 1. A in 
Same author and d Same as Androctonus of the now stands, and was bishop there dup rg. 
Mi leuthididg, ato — 2. In ichth, a genus “e ; r [< 
Us (pri’d-nus rioress (pri’or-es), n. | soret = 
Sy p SR INL. (Geoffroy, 1762), < Lee Sore prigresse = Pe. pry, prioris 
beetles, of the bro genus of large longicorn priorisse, priorsche, prierse! KS) p: see PTO ous 
pical of the fa odied series of Ceramby- a prioress, fem. of prior, He a relied 
mme imbricated ga, Prionide, having the A female prior, having chargo ij sti 
wide-spread and has apd nated in the male, louse; a woman who is the 
SS es 80 species, of which 9 in. next in rank to al 


Nor: 

F ter, andas 

An culogy on Walkelin, pishop of Win oh cathedr si 

man, who built great part of his 5 Godttey Sf i 
poetry; 


n abbess. 


ion, Haridwar 


prioress 
ure, as I guess, 
you snout en and, toxine Eo 
- t rhity Prioress. 
Biiyneoutl s haughty Scott, Marmion, il. 19, 
[< prior + -istie.] 
Analyties of Aris- 


is/tik), @- 
z-o-ris’ ti CH 
ristit ing to tho Prior 
pelong S hjoristic. 
steriorts S Soe : 
0L Seo mAN, fine ABS 1c priorité = Sp. 
oleg (pre ioridade = It. priorità, < ML. 
prior, former: see prior, a.) 
being prior or antecedent, or 
sale of mething else: as, priority of 
posteriority. 
oy riority in matter, so is there in 
re ÍS order ad Zivancement of Learning, ii, 345, 
in place or rank; the having of 
pefore another. 
jus; we must follow you; — 
Fol worthy you priority. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 251. 
gigh tin’s] decease there should be equalitie of 
ier his A London and Yorke, without all distinction 
etwik 
our He 


mè 

m racedente 
9. ain rights 
te now Comin 


A Foxe, Martyrs, p. 156, an. 1070. 


TN 

hpr “ apviouv’s will that these, our four fishermen, 
was our S ority of nomination. 

ould havo oP? I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 48, 


cholars and pupils had their places or 

pden these end priority according to their profi- 

fas with Bvelyn, Diary, Oct, 5, 1641. 
le w, a precedence or preference, as when 
3, In Wee paid in priority to others, or when 
one E is said to lose its priority by the 
an ‘ast of the party to enforce it—4, Apri- 
negle Priority, Antecedence, Precedence, Preimi- 
anil. 5 eyninance, Preference, Superiority, Supremacy. 
pence, Pred the state or fact of coming first in order of 
Pron i little use it has beyond this meaning is only 
ta nitive extension, Antecedence is strictly priority, 
figura any proper figurative use. Precedence may mean 

po but generally means the right to go or come 
[aie privilege of going before another: as, the ques- 


i recedence among sovereigns or ambassadors 
CIG As trouble, because the dignity of the nations 


Preéiminence 


es is supposed to be at stake. 
rren ea ie all others, gen- 


a qguratively, height by nature above al : 
Aon ore Keapoat: as, the preminence of Shak- 
mere as a dramatist, Predominance is superior and 
Taimting power or influence: as, the predominance of a 
eertain faction ; figuratively, the predominance of light or 
shaieoraparticularcolorin a certain picture. Preference 
ftheputting forward of a person or thing hy choice, on the 
mandof worthiness, or on account of the taste, fancy, or 
ubitrary will of the one preferrin s, to give the prefer- 
eee to Milton over Dante. Superiority may refer to na- 
tareorto given or achieved position over oth: it differs 
{rom supremacy as the comparative differs from the su- 
felative degree: as, the superiority of the appearance of 
cattaln troops; the superiority of the dairy-products of a 
erain region; superiority to one’s circumstances; su- 
Fremacy on the land and supremacy on the sea do not al- 
ways go together, See previous. 
mary (pet orli), adv. [< prior, a., + -ly?.] 
Antecedently, 
Whether priorly to that æra it had ever been inhabited, 
‘rlain till then in its chaotic state, is a question which it 
Would be rash to decide. Geddes, tr. of Bible, I., Pref 
y y tr. LES ; 
Morship (pri’or-ship), n. [< prior, n., + -ship.] 
tolice of prior; a priorate. 
Thearchbishop, prouoked the more by that, deposed him 
| m the priorship, Foxe, Martyrs, p. 214, an. 1190. 
j mory (priori), n.; pl. priories (-iz). [< ME. 
orig < OF. priorie, prioree, pricurce (= It. 
mm £a priory (cf. ML. prioria, the office 
or a priory), a later form for OF. priore, 
va prioratus, the office of a prior, 
prion, a prior: see prior. n., and ef. AACA 
religious h T, 2., and a) > 
sand oft ouse next in dignity below an ab- 
Pon an athe, ut not necessarily, dependent 
ey. Its superior is called a prior 


Our abbe iori 
ys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s a a 


Alien Shak., K. John, i. 1. 48. 
anaro Ra 


cell or small religious house dependent 
tt d astery in another country. 
è 


[the Pariam 
alepa tithe alien priories which Henry had restored 
Pri (pre Year, Stubbs, Const. Hist. of Eng., § 308. 
jth, a [S. Amer.] In French 
hing th t occurring immediately 
tas, It e or submerged belt of the 
be drained and made into 


mglish form of price. Chaucer. 
n. [< OF, 
>.< priser, 


opt the crown. More specifically— 

NS of wire, elonged to the English crown, of 
m every ship importing twent 

ilir ter Ne Edward I. was comma 
ngs for every tun imported by 
and called URRE because paid to 
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(Ovo 

the king's butler, (b) T) 
lawful priz ea hae 
one tana at sea which H 

prisalt (PT zal), n. 

reprisal.) A takin 
They complain 
gal... s They 
know of the: 
Sir P. $ 


share of merchandise 


taken a 
belongs to the crown 7 


= usually 
[Also prizall; by aly. from 
g; a capture, a 
of two ships taken on th 

oy stake 16 Coast of Porta. 
peas did send unto Holl to let them 


dney, quoted in Motley’s Hist. Netherlands. 
; 


; p {UL 174, note, 
priscan (pris’kan), a [KL i. ia ; 
<an), a. [< L. priscus, primitiv 
EA Primitive, Rare PES 
ye seem to hear in the songs a 
Indians the echoes of our Own prisan Minto ; 
Smithsonian Report, iss1 596 
. : . . pe z P- bes 
a (prish’ian), n. [So called from Pris- 
(abe ee I riscianus), a Latin grammarian 
fe i A. D. 500).] A grammarian. Compare 
phrase to break Priscian’s head, under break 
But thus it is when isci : 
ui petty Priscia 
Will needs step up to ALEEA, 


he savage 


ETIA is Marston, Satires, iv. 104. 
Friscillianism (pri-sil’yan-izm), n. [< Priseil 
ian-is -ism. e i t isci 
Unnin doctrines of the Priscil- 

Priscillianist 


r list (pri-sil’yan-ist), n. 
lian or Priscilla (see defs.) + -ist.] 
a sect, followers of Priscillian, 
tic of the fourth century. 


nated in Spain, held various Gnost 
trines. The Priscilliani 
ceal their tenets by dis 


[< Priscil- 
1. One of 
a Spanish here- 
The sect, which origi- 
tic and Manichean doc- 
sts considered it allowable to con- 


h simulation; they were accused of 
gross immorality, and were severely persecuted by 

emperor Maximus. Piers Ty Ge 
2. A name given to the M 


2 ontanists (see Mon- 
tanist), from their a 


faa alleged prophetess Priscilla. 
Dees nv. and v. An obsolete form of prizel, 
Prise’t, «a. [ME., also pryse, pris, < OF. pris, 
taken, received, accepted, ete. (used in various 
adj. senses), pp. of prendre, take, receive, ac- 
cept: see prisel, prizel,n.andv.] Choice; ex- 
cellent; noble. 
I bid that ye buske, and no bode make; 
Pas into Payone there prise knightes dwellis, 
Doughty of dede, derfe men in Armys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. È. T. S.), 1. 2568, 
So dide wele thoo prise knyghtes in her companye, and 
also the knyghtes of the rounde table, that ne ought not 
to he for-yeten. Merlin (E. E, T. 5.), ii. 220. 
I haue a pris presant, to plese with thi hert. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 411. 
prise? v. and n, A variant of prize2. 
prise’, n. and v. See prize3. 
priseheadt, n. [ME. prishede; < prisel, a., + 
-head.] Excellence; worthiness. 
The prishede of Parys was praisit so mekyll, 
With ferly of his fairnes, & his fre buernes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2907. 
prisert, n. An obsolete form of prizer. 
prism (prizm), ». [= F. prisme = Sp. Pg. It. 
prisma = D. G. Sw. Dan. prisma, < LL. prisma, 
a prism (in geom.), < Gr. mpiopa, a prism (in 
geom.), lit. something sawed (as a block of 
wood), also sawdust, ¢ zpiew, xpitew, saw.] 1. 
In geom., a solid whose bases or ends 
are any similar, equal, and parallel SZ 
plane polygons, and whose sides are 
parallelograms. Prisms are triangular, 
square, pentagonal, ete., according as the fig- 
ures of their ends are triangles, squares, pen- 
tagons, etc. i 
When the mirrorisentirely inlaid with large 
pieces of Marble, some of which are found 
to rise above the others, or to be detached 
from them, they aro forced down again with 
i ar wi risin. 
a quadrangular wooden prin em eee 
i ical instrument con- 
ecifically—2. An optical ins 
Speci oie transparent medium so arranged 
2 that the surfaces which 
receive and transmit 
light form an angle with 
each other: usually of a 
triangular formwith well- 
polished sides, which 
meet in three parallel 
lines, and made of glass, 
rock-salt, or quartz, or a 
liquid, as carbon disul- 
phid, eontained in a pris- 
matic receptacle formed 
of plates of glass. A ray 
of light falling upon one of 
the sides of a prism is refrac! 
(see refraction) or bent from 
its original direction at an an- 
gle depending upon its own 
wave-length, the angle of inci- 
dence, the angle of the prism, 
and the material of which the 
prism is made. This angle of 
deviation, as it is called, has a 
mum deviation) value when the 


i inimum 
finite minimum (minim 1 dea Ee eee 
aenn of incidence is equ: o = ergen 


Triangular 
Prism. 


5 n Adjustable 
Glass Prisa tpa 


+ 


prismatic 


f deviation increases as the wave-length of 

the light-ray diminishes; consequently, if a pencil mp ee 

light falls upon the prism, the different rays are separated 

es dispersed, and a spectrum is the result, (See spec- 

E Ebi ae haroi used in spectrum analysis to 
compose light, so that the ra f 4 

may be examined, TEO AE 


The angle of 


The beams that thro’ the Oriel shine 
Make prising in every carven glasa, 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Sleeping Palace, 


3. In crystal, a form consisting of planes, usu- 
ally four, six eight, or twelve, which are par- 
allel to the vertical axis, If the planes Intersect the 
I axes at the assumed unit distances for the given 
it is alled a unit priem ; otherwise it may be de- 
viding to the position of the planes, aa a mac. 
chyprism, ortluprian, or clinuprism, In the 
n the form includes two planes only, and 
called a hemiprism, In the tetragonal system 
{3 sometimes called a protoprian, or prism 
order, and the diametral prism, whose planes 
are parallel to a lateral axis, a devteroprian, or prism of 
the second order ; th names are also used in an analo- 
gous manner in the gonal system, 
4. In canals, a part of the water-space in a 
straight section of a canal, considered as a par- 
allelepiped.—5, Inweaving, same as pattern-box 
(b).— Achromatic prism, a prism through which an in- 
cident beam of light is refracted intoa new direction with- 
outcolor. It consists of a combination of two prisms, made 
of two different transparent substances of unequal dis- 
persive powers, as flint-glass and crown glass,— Amicis 
prism, in microscopy, a form of illuminator consisting of a 
prism having one plane and two lenticular surfaces, so that 
t serves at once to concentrate the rays and to reflect them 
obliquely upon the object. It is supported upon an adjust- 
able stand.—Bisulphid prism. See bieulphi 
etral prism. See diametral planes, under diametral.— 
Diatom ‘prism, a n used as an attachment to a mi- 
croscope to give the oblique illumination favorable for 
observing very fine lines or markings, as those on the shells 
of diatoms.— Double -image prism, in optics, a prism of 
Iceland spar which yields two images of like intensity, but 
polarized in planes at right angles to each other.— Equi- 
lateral prism, a prism having equal sides, used as an at- 
tachment to a microscope to illuminate the object. It 
acts on the principle of total reflection.— Erecting prism, 
a prism placed between the two lenses of the eyepi 
and serving to erect the inverted image of PEs 
microscope.— Natchet’s prism, (a) 
In microscopy, an erecting prism. 
(b) A form of illuminator consisting of 
a prism with two convex surfaces, by 
which the light is brought to a focus 
upon the object. i 
nicol, a prism of I 


named from its inventor, William 
Nicol, of Edinburgh, who first de- 
scribed it in 1828. The commen form is 
constructed from an oblong cleavage 
piece, first by grinding two new faces 
at the ends (as py’) inclined about 63° 
to the vertical edges, and then cement- 
ing the halves together by Canada bal- 
sam in the line AB. The ordinary ray 
now suffers total reflection at c, and is 
absorbed by the blackened sides at g, 
while the extraordinary ray, polarized 
with vibrations parallel to the shorter 
diagonal of the cross-section, emerges 
ate. Modified forms of the prism, ac- 
complishing the same end, have been 
devised in recent years (often called 
nicols also), which are much shorter, 
and hence have the advantages of giv- 
ing a larger field in the microscope 
and less loss of light by absorption, 
together with an important saving of 
the material ; one orner ae Razu- 
movsky prism.— sm battery, a 
PAG battery in which a car of 
compressed prisms, containingall the 
materials commonly used in the po- 
rous cup, is employed in place of the 
latter.— Reversing prism, a small 
obtuse-angled isosceles prism(p inthe 
cut) of flint-glass, placed between the 
eye-lens of a positive eyepiece e and the eye, with its longest 
side parallel to the optical axis of the eyepiece, Itinverts 
the image viewed through 
the eyepiece, and when it 
is made to rotate around 
the optical axis the image 
also appears to turn, so that 
any line in it can be made 
vertical or horizontal at 
pleasure, This enables the 
observer to avoid, or to 
eliminate, certain errors of ` 
measurement which depend upon the apparent position of 
the object.—Right-angle p , a prism attached to a 
microscope-stand to throw light upon an object. It 
made that it can rotate on a horizontal or vertical 
as to throw light as required.— Wenham | 
nocular microscope, a Quadrilateral gi 
part of the light-rays from the object 
to its eyepiece. 


Vertical and Trans- Ý 
verse Sections of a s3 
Nicol Prism, 


direction 
plane in shorter dis- 
Konal of transverse 
section iff" 

longer diagonal, 
above). 


Reversing Prism. 
The prism can be rotated on the 
optical axis tf. 


prismatic (priz-mat’ik), a. [=F. p 


Sp. prismatico = Pg. It. prismatico, ¢ Gr. 

pa(7-), a prism: see prism.) 1. Of: 

ing to a prism; having the form of a. 
False like the prismati 
fea oe eee! 

‘ope, Essay 
2. Separated or distributed by 
transparent prism ; form: 


Digitize 


prismatic 


hues. 


Ho talks of light and the aa eels 


Cowper, 


the object sighted is seen 
Sent ma sight-vane. It is 
used for taking bearings in 
skotching ground for military 
urposes, and for filling in the 
Thterior details of rough sur 
veys.— Prismatic crystal, a 
stal having a prismatic form. 
io tic planes, m crys- 
tal., planes parallel to the ver- 
tioal axis of the crystal. —Pris- 


Prismatic Compass. 


a, floating card beginnin; 
atthe N. pointand numbered 


around the circle, 


entirel! h 
$ 2, vertical sight-vanc 


matic powder. See powder. with central vertical wire a 
i - ism. lying the 
prismatica, (Piro y E aml eming the 
a. A wire @ to bisect any object, 

7 z 
1 i. i i n the card co- 
ne] Same os prismatic, sen 2 ae 
prismatically (priz-mat’-_ retected to the eye willshow 


the angle formed with the 


meridian by the object 


sighted. 


What addition or decrement . . . befalls the body of 
is Z figured? 

the glass by being prismatically figu Si Works, 1.558, 
rismatoid (priz’ma-toid),». [< Gr. zpiopa(=-), 
P prism, + eldoç, form.] A solid having two 
parallel polygonal bases con- 
nected by triangular faces. IfA 
and Ç are the areas of the bases of a pris- 
matoid, and B that of the section half- 
Way between them, then, h being the 
altitude, August's formula for the solid 

contents is $ A (A + 4B +0} | 
prismatoidal (priz-ma-toi‘dal), 
a. In the form of or connected 

. With a prismatoid. 


va 
Prismatoid. 


saaana (priz-meng ‘ ki- 
KD n. K Gr. Ea a rien + NL. (par)en- 
n bot., cellular tissue in which the 


guyma] 


as, pris- 
moldal formula, a formula tase op ee ice 
a form siderati 

of a solid as FRA of prismoids. mee taton 
5 -train (prizm’tran),n. A series of prisms 
used with the spectroscope to give increased 

_ dispersion. See spectroscope. 

Instruments troscopes) in which the prien-train i 
replaced by a Niece are still more REU 
C. A, Young, The Sun, p. 191. 


The mighty ministers base, a children’s game in which one player strives 
Unfurled thelr prismy wings, touch the others as they run from one Zol bs base to te Pristiophorus cirratus. 
: Shelley, Demon of the World. other: when one player is thus touched, he too stands otal A ich forms 
Tho prismy hues in thin spray showers, pereen the bases and tries to touch the rest, and so on genus of Pristiophoride, including su 
Wi » Tent on the Beach. th lare caught. There are many other ways of playing as P. cirratus. Müller and Henle, 1837. ave 
(priz’n), n K ME 7 a e game. Also called prisoners bars, prison-base, and p.s o4: i fti Jn. [NL < Gr. mplatts, a 18 g 
; p l - prison, Drisoun, ie 73.—Prisoner’s-bolt, in her., same as shackle- Pristis (pris‘tis), aL ai rmerly supposed to be 
„pryson, or Drysun, preson, late pea Prisoner, one confined for a political of- fish of the whale kind, fo They only genus o 
pris < + prison, prisoun, =Syu. Prisoner, Captive. Sce captive. a saw-fish, < xpiew, saw.] JESN 


prisun, a 


color: as, a prismatic spectrum; prismatic 


ers’ base] be touched by an anta ‘onist be 2a S 
him, he also becomes A i A iis ae 


prism I y (priz’mi),a. [< prism + -y1,] Pertain- of deliverance. 
ing to or like a prism; prismatic in color. Prisoners’ 


prison-fever (priz’n 
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son bounds, jail liberties (which Ho was sty] ERY lą 
Limits ofa prison, Pris onch or-breaking, inlaw,a and was unive te grand Pristary 
Wesel under ya roing out of prison by one lawfully confined this title, sally known am RS 4 
iets “pishep.) renki into a prison to set a pris- T have in my poss Quincey, ite th 
one at large is commonly called res ae SORS police pristap. oossession the or, hh 


x Co 
er, See ashley, 3.—Rules of a tten upon a 


Na 
e à z >] ly. orge Kennes SP p 

prismatio cleayage, cleavage parallel to the planes Of a “ RBMIOR fgn, a) A Jail for a e been Pristidæ (pris en Tho Cont 
P’ im. Prismatic colors, he colorsinto which ordinary A public prison or pat Aipa break.—To go out of -idæ,] eA pris ti-ds), n. pl (Nt 

‘light 1s decomposed hy a ; Uo SO asta i er aa aha ‘amily of selachig LN! 
y Aeon thered tothe violet. X} Prison by ban pee mre NE prisonen; < pris- Dehes, typified by the ger a™sorpia 

lor and spectrum.—Pris- hii pri prizn), tb | Zr LA ete Fac Se snout enor sly. syn 3 Pristi 
maniocom as, acom; rag b i prion To shut up in paon; zeai from Peak, TAA Prolonged nee hayi 
fn the hand when used, and UHH dspanty: imprison, literally or figuratively. cach side: 4 a row of R 
arra paus ‘of a ashi] liberty; imprison, | ae aeh side; the saw-fisheg °t Sawi 
Seine pragations can | Sit William Crispyn with the duke was led, Pristide included the fishes, ayia ke 
Bi read olf at the same time Togidder prisoned. Rob. of Brunne, p. 101. system, a family of p ristiophoridie © 


atoides. including o, 
y inhabione ding on} 
ae bit tropic; Beas 


a 
Pee ti-nat 
Original; pristine, at), a. 


or tears began to turn their tide, proper, They chief 
Bein in fier eye like pearls in glass, der Pristis and saw- 
Being 7 Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 980. pristinatet (pris’ 
ed; Tarrested his wandering hand, and prisoned 


He grop moa Nt aaa 
i è, 'harlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. ; A F tel, 
ris ee ee n pl 1. The bars which ‘Thing only iat Feeovered the Pristi l 
R enee AMATO nes tinent be astoniih opi he fight nat 

a ofa prison; hence, whatever confines oe e astonished? Sip 7 Hore Veet, shall ie eth, 
A hynke, yea a » Utopia nt 
or restrains. restored to dio pra doubt not, but your Jir (trans. ii. z 
Even through the body’s prison-bars, i "i gitate and degree. Välbe again 

His soul possessed the sun and stars. all, Rich, TIT sa) 


D. G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona, Beside the only name of Christ 


13, 
» ANd exte 


(Tanti 
A of their pristinate idolatr 3 xternal] velt.) 
2. Same as prisoners’ base (which see, under Holinshed, Chron. ought them notl TEHN 
jo isti cf . ta DB. 3, Col, 9 a i 
sU AA iz/n-ba Si s prisoners) BEStine (pris’tin), a. [Formerly yp; >. Wares) i 
prison-base (priz'n-bäs), n. Same as prisoner? pristin = Sp, prislino = Pe trey Dristins cop | pi 
base (which see, under prisoner). „tinus, early, original presi Bno, C Ly ya Fre 
i iz'nèr), 2. [< MIS. prisoner, pris- f vesterda: S, aa primitive, also repos f Aco 
prisoner (priz nèr), See > or ARES Dae i T (0 yesterday); akin to priscus Ti S0 Just Past }; 
ner, prysoner, £ AF. pr isuner, MDs prisonier, + antique, and to prior, foie ies mer, ancient, i 
prisonner (= Sp. prisionero = Pg. prisioneiro), Of or belonging to aD so prion brine, i 
a prisoner, < prison, prison: see prison.] 1}. period; original; primitive. n carly State or § 
One who keeps a prison; a jailer. cence; the pristine manners of a pristine inng. 
He bad [Joseph] hen sperd fast dun, Find her a People. 
And holden herde in prisun. And purge it to a sou isease, P 


An litel stund, quhile he was ther, 
So gan him luuen the prisuner. = 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2042. 
2. One who is confined in a prison by legal ar- 
rest or warrant. 
She leteth parsa prismeres and payeth for hem ofte, 
And gyueth the gailers golde. a 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 136, 


Of double doubts a 
That Se 


Aiter all their labour, [they] t retur 
tine ignorance, Goldsmith, Citizen of We 


=Syn. Prim itive, etc. See primary. 
Pristiophoride (pris"ti-d-for’i-d8), n. pl. [NL, 
< Pristiophorus + -ide.] A family of plagiosto. 


their pris. 
the World, ami 


conveniencies of liberty. Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT. i. mous fishes, typified by the genus Pristiophorus, 
8. A person under arrest or in custody of the ‘They ar arthrous sharks, having the snout much pro- 


duced and armed with lateral saw-like teeth, They thus 
resemble the true saw-fishes, but have lateral branchial 
apertures like other sharks, and do not attain such size. 
The species are confined to tropical Pacific waters. 
Pristiophorus (pris-ti-of’6-rus), x. [NL., (Gr, 
TOLGTYC, ù SAW, + dépew = È. bearl.] The typical 


The jury, passing on the prisoner's life. 
, © Shak. M. for M., ii. 1. 19. 
4. A captive; one taken by an enemy in war. 
He yielded on my word; 
And, as my prisoner, I restore his sword. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, iii. 4. 
5. One who or that which is deprived of liberty 
or kept in restraint. 
p out once an age, 
body's cage. 


Most souls, ’tis true, but pee 
Dull, sullen prisoners in the 

Pope, 'l'o the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. 
If the person sent to relieve his confederate [in prison- 


mer, and stands in equal need 
trutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 145. 
bars. Same as prisoners’ base.— Prisoners’ 


th the 


oner, F. prison, a pri . -fe/vér), n. Ty “{stidæ having the form elongate, Wi 
io app EPH, eth a aier ere dieselu o re, havin te f 
. reflex pristo(n-), Pon h ouse (priz'n-hous), n. Ahouse in which 
), a taking, ment, are kept; a jail; a place of confine- 
eee (n-) (found 3 Ty EEA 
` a machine for raising or To te m for! r BS 
18 Jackserew), < Prehen- il the secrets of my. ied se Sword of Pristis pectina ‘ord. The BAe 
mee ae oe That Imay etch thee snout prolonged into a toothed sh ing commo 3 
From forth this loathsome prizon-house. pean saw-fish is known as Hiatus, whose eapon (E au i : 
w- pri Mälton, S. A., 1. 922. American species is f ME Seo al u ry 
public building Prisonment (priz’n-ment) n Knri above) is about three fe g i (oem Tk 
arte fi nent), n. [prison + -ment.] h E 3 

y of criminals “Onünement ìn a prison: i fish. A Jo (ED assibila trument: h 
Oflaw; ajail, Item, the presom, paS onment, pritch (prich), n. harp-pointed ins Yo 
te r prin eS ment of John Porter ot Bl kelyng. prick, md a a a - offense take se taken, oF ihe 

A aston Letters, I. 189. liwell.— 2t. i ncelt takers g 
8 xvi. 24, Bur s ronment Rough to be a maid; : ae Jeast word uttered awry, the 1er and they Vi iag, m 
? Middleton, More up too, that case is hard. ; pritch, . . . is enough to make an the sian Dr f Si 

abo prison-shi ee Dissemblers besides Women, ii. 3. venged. , Rogers, agsibilat ed mI j- 

Bi for receiving an eta ea Pea atted up pritch uch), Ys ie fake holes 12+ 
‘They g prisoners. mick, v.] To pier seal sa 
prismnehin” themselves melting reuke slaves ina perl 2 (Prov E di-l), a N i pri 
501 » Ferd. and Tsa, ii 14. Pritchardia (pri-chär eey after Wi Tippa 
A close carriago and Wendland, 1862), aid A genus o pews 
8 sti n Fiji. on. e 
ard, British consul in 7 Tt able amoch th 
¢ Russ. pristavi.] In of the tribe Conphew Wit spe, fro Wo yal 
ce official, commis- for its persisten terized 


It is chara 


Y, Or inspector, 


lobes fall away. 


pritchardia 
coangled or three-lobed ovary, atten- 
gan recA Ahere are 3or 4 speci , natives 
obe hist * fe Hawaiian Islands. The: e mod- 
onay and ims, the trunk clad above with the 
ene ow PUT a and ringed below with their 


Cind send 
o! their ma 
-shape: 
a Del ie so thick, rigid, ovate lobes. 
a bearing the stiff ascending branch- 
inclosed ina large, thick, and 
tubular below and dusted 


ix, 
ich 15 


1 (2 a the, Yie es. In the Hawaiian Islands the 
on silvery Yichaudit afford fans and hats, and its 

y aud rane, are eaten unripe, The leaves 
jjis are four feet long by three wide, 
nt umbrellas, their use being confined to 
Ke fans an authors have proposed to unite with 

me “ean palm Washingtonia. 

[An assibilated form of 
1. In farriery, a punch 
y making Or enlarging the nail- 
jorseshoe. or for temporary insertion 
hole to form & means of handling 
ail-l0 stot . 5 

HH. Knight.— 2. An iron share 
shoe ie stafi, used for making holes in 


tae giel. (Prov. Eng. ] 
(prinë). [Formerly also prythee, 


weakened form of (I) pray thee.) 
pre ruption of pray thee ; I pray thee. 
Acor Jeer Soule, take in good part (I pree-thee) 


ules adly cine the 
) “present that I gladly giue thee. 
his pretty pa Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 


glee 1° 
[shall do best 


I prithee lct me go; 
without thee ; Tam well, 
Beau. and FL, Philaster, iv. 3. 
P orgiven, and I prithee forgive me too, 
Prithee, be forg , Fletcher, Pilgrim, Y. 6. 
My Love, my Life, said I, explain 
This Change of Humour; pry'thee tell; 
That falling Tear — what does it mean? 
Prior, The Garland, st. 6. 
| srittlet (prit’), v. t [A weakened form of 
pratile, as in pritile-prattle. ] To chatter. 
you prittle and prattle nothing but leasings 


| pittle-prattle (prit’l-prat]), 2. 
| reduplication of prattle.| Empty or idle talk; 
[Colloq] 


| prius (pri’us), 7. [< L. prius, neut. of prior, 
| ing before, prior: see prior.] That which 
| cessarily goes before; a precondition. 

tiv, An abbreviation of privative. 


iva (pri’vii), n. [NL. (Adanson, 1763); ori- 
gin unkno; A genus of erect herbs of the 


We er . z. 

putt Ver benacer and tribe Ferbeneæ. Ttischar- 
Berar serultot two nntlets, each two-celled and two- 
i ia ong spike with small bracts and interrupted at 
lather ait an enlarged fruiting-calyx tightly includ- 
inea ol m w ithin its closed apex. ‘rhe 9 species are na- 
tosite losih regions of both hemispheres. They bear 
inth hed leaves, slender spikes terminal or long- 
toners which axis, and small and somewhat two-lipped 
imene, P HE five lobes and four short didynamous 
horda ee ea, of Brazil, the West Indies, south- 
I icing ia is called styptic- or velvet-bur, its fruiting- 
li anf gaa SUY with small hooked hairs. P. devis of 
ta e Argentine Republic yields small edible 


D 


Wivaey (mi vsa : 

(si W (p M vä-si or priv'a-si), n.; pl. privacies 
rivate, ee) +-cy.] 1. A state of being 
th M retirement from the company or 


e i 
tsion, 7 0™ledge or observation of others; 


Inthe 

Clos $ 
es, et, where privacy and silence befriend our 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 


The housemates sit 
pound the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
multuous privacy of storm. 
2, A Place Emerson, ‘l'he Snow-Storm. 
“ration; a Seclusion from company or ob- 
Uer treat; solitude; retirement. 
k Jop, acies all open lie. Rowe. 
va At knowled ees =) 
Bee edge; privity. See privity. 
hen Frog is relini y 1 y 
Ken to any Re igiously true to his bargain, scorns 
¥ Composition without your privacy. 
‘i Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 
ye Cuinsicorth.— 6. Secrecy; con- 
at is said or done. 
Of this my privacy 
eee i 700 
Was no, z hak., T. and C., iii. 3. 190. 
tles) ae ctation of privacy in what they [Christ 
miracle: or did ; their doctrines were preach- 
of the word | TeUsht, in broad day-light, and in 
v: Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, TI. i. 
Personal matter, circumstance, 


Ihave strong 


ate or 
n, 
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hat concernes j 

Hanis ‘mes jt us to hear a i 

HgAsedotd privacia, extolling oas a ntse Ms 
stl erties of hi 
? noklastes, ii, 


mauoa Priracies with her, 

` ie Steele, Conscious Love 2 

privadot (pri-vi’d6), n i wee 

private.) 1. A priva 
court favorite. 

The modern Jai 
x nguages give 
of favourites, or prieadoo uh 


The Duke of Ler 
est Favourite, fat 


In all my Acquaintance 


[Sp = E. private: corey 
, sJ ale: S 
FRPP friend 


unto such persons the 
Bacon, Friendship (ed. Ise), 
a was the greatest Prirad rade 
a eA ae pied A z 
dg that ever was nepal since hig thee 
: cell, Letters i 
Ae desire one favour? ee 
+ Look, What can I deny thee, my privado? 
Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 


2. A priv i i 
private soldier or inferior (non-commis- 


sioned) officer, 


Lantz privadoes, y , 
Ranks in pay pea ae Oe 
7 8 A g Eng. Garn Ey 
privant (pri’vant), a. [< L. priv etre): 
privare, deprive: s -cc Drivan(t)s, ppr- of 
P » deprive: see private.] Noti i 
tive opposites. See privative. SENS Dt 
privat-docent (pré-vit’dd-tsent’), n 
ralus, priv en(t-)s. 5 
teach: Be ea and te TAH See 
aes of Germany and some E ea 
“urope, a teacher of the thi ii 
z che urd rank: k 
professors, he has no part in the areni aeie 
the university, and receives no “compensation 
from the university, but is remunerated by fees 
private (prī'vāt), a. and n. [= F. privé = Sp. 
Ps. privado = It. privato = D. privaat = EŒ Sw. 
ar privat, private, ¢ L. privatus, apart from 
w 1at is public, pertaining to an individual, pri- 
vate, pp. of privare, separate, deprive release 
S prima, single, every, one’s own, private, prob. 
a oD * OPUS j í 
or orig. *praivus, < prai, older form of præ, be- 
fore: see pre-. Cf. privy. Hence also ult. de- 
prive.] I, a. 1. Peculiar to, belonging to, or 
concerning an individual only; respecting par- 
ticular individuals; personal. X 
Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1478. 
__ When was public virtus to be found, 
Where private was not? Cowper, Task, v. £03. 
That he [Buckingham] should think more about those 
who were bound to him by private ties than about the 
public interest . . . was perfectly natural. 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
This [the peace policy] is not to be carried by public 
opinion, but by pricate opinion, by private conviction, by 
private, dear, and earnest love. Emerson, War. 
Theexpression . . « sounded moreharshly as pronounced 
in a public lecture than as read in a pricate letter. 
0. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 
2. Kept or removed from publie view; not 
known; not open; not accessible to people in 
general; secret. 
O unielt sore! crest-wounding, private scar! 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 828. 


The poor slave that lies private has his liberty 
As amply as his master in that tomb. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 2. 
Reason . . . then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests, 
Milton, P. L., v. 109. 
The Rais gave the captalnioe the porka prega piny to 
ke care what they did, for they might lose their lives. 

poses 7 ” Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 249. 
3. Not holding public office or employment; 
not having a public or official character: as, a 

private citizen; private life; private schools. 
made for the use of the Aue or de 
ersons,” as the word is, contradistinguts! rom the rul- 
persmtiie church. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1535), IL 282, 
Christ and his Apostles, veing torent affairs but privat 

t with Magistrates. > 
men, contended no ae Seon 
i i t when a felony 
Any private person .- « that is presen 

i i i by the law to arrest the felon. 
iaeoa i at Boe Blackstone, Com., IV. xxi 


or one of the or- 


[G., <L. 


“Prayers 


4. Noting a common soldier, 


dinary rank and file. iis halad 
5 j dier tha è leader 
T cannot put him to a prinete sol 3 Hen, IV. iii. > 177. 


of so many thousands. u 
5. Being in privacy; retired from company; 
secluded. 

‘Away from light steals home 


my heavy son, 
‘And private in his chambers 


ns himself. 
., R. and J., i 1. I. 


may not enter. 
Jonson, Poetaster, V. 1. 


I came home to not aval es 
Court. Evelyn, , Jan. 


the life and hurry of 

Sir, we are private rate see momen Le Ta 
6. Privy; informed of what is not generally 
known. 


Cæsar is private now ; yo 


be private & littl 


a reticent. 


private 


She knew them fher sister’ 
K ers council of state) s 
sam gion ... mid private to her troubles ton tapes 
z A Sir R. Nauntm, Fragmenta Kegalio, 
. ce 


ping privacy or confidence; secretive; 


You know I ai 


Ready to fling my m private aa your secret wishes, 


zonl upon your service. 

Fbickey, Wife for a Month, í, 1. 
persona march here {with} a charge t 
ent in the business tl] they see E AGa 
š p Winthrop, Hist, New England, TL 479, 
t. Intimate; confidential. 


If Danid, becing a ki 3 
Wd ng, a Prophet, a Sainct, and with 
gore, at hailee oe’ not what to prezent unto God, 
x ‘uecara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), 
What makes the Jew and Lodowick so rida? 
nA Marlowe, Sew of Malta, $i 2 
. Particular; individual; ial: 
eae ; al; special: opposed to 


EOE, of the scripture is of any private interpre- 
Who cries out on pride, ž ZAR 
That can therein tax any prirate party? 
WA can come in and say that I mean her,” 
When such a one as she such is her neighbour? 
Pte Shak., As you Like it, ii, 7. 71. 
vate acts, bills, or stai t ‘ 
concern private intereats— raat nee aoe abil a 
lar persons —as distinguished from measures of public 
policy in which the community is interested. See bill3.— 
Private attorney. Sec attorney!, 2.—Private bank. 
SeeLank®, 4.— Private baptism. See baptim.— Private 
carrier. Sce carnerl, 2- Private chapel, a chapel at- 
tached to a private residence.— Frivate cor ora ons 
corporations created for private as distingutened from 
purely public purposes. Euch corporations are not, in con- 
templation of law, public merely because it may have been 
supposed by the legislature that their establishment would 
promote, either directly or consequentially, the public in- 
terest. (Dillon.) Thus, a railroad company isa private cor- 
poration, although it takes property for public nse. See 
corporation.— Private detective, See detective, — Pri- 
vate international law. See international. — Private 
judgment, in theol., the judgment of an individual as to 
loctrine or interpretation of Scripture, in contradistine- 
tion to the judgment of the church.—Private law, that 
branch of the law which deals with the rights and duties 
of persons considered in their private or individual ca- 
pacity, as distinguished from the rights and duties which 
are possessed by and incumbent on persons or bodies of 
persons considered as filling public positions or offices, or 
which have relation to the Skala Jitical community, or 
to its magistrates and officers. Kenelm Edward Digby, 
Hist, of Law of Real Prop.. p. 255.— Private legislation, 
legislation affecting the interests of particular persons, as 
distinguished from measures of public policy in which 
the community is interested.— Private mass. See 
mass!.— Private nuisance. See nuisance, 5.— Private 
parts, the organs of sex.— Private person, one not hav- 
ing or not for the time being acting in a public official 
capacity.— Private property, private its, the proj 
erty and rights of persons, natural or art ficial, in hele 
individual, personal, or private capacity, as distinguished 
from the rights of the state or public vested in a body 
politic or a public officer or board as such and for public 
use. Thus, if acity owns a building which it leases for 
obtaining a revenue, the property and its rights in respect 
thereto are deemed the pricate property of the city, as dis- 
tinguished from parks, etc., and uildings in municipal use, 
— Private rights of way, pnag ways, rights which 
belong to a particular individual only, or to a body of in- 
dividuals exclusively, either for the purpose of passing: 
generally or for the purpose of passing from a particular 
tenement of which they are possessed, Goddard.— Pri- 
vate trusts, those trusts in the maintenance of which the 
public have no interest. 

Private Trusts are those wherein the beneficial interest 
is vested absolutely in one or more individuals, who are, 
or within a certain time may be, definitely ascertained, 
and to whom, therefore, collectively, unless under some 
legal disability, it is competent to control, modify, or de- 
termine the trust. Bispham, Principles of Equity, § 58. 
Private war,a war carried on by individuals, without the 
authority or sanction of the state of which they are sub- 
jects. Halleck.— Private wrong, a civil injury; an in- 
fringement or privation of some € vil right which gS 
to a person considered in his private capacity. = Syn. 2. 
Latent, Cases ete. (see secret), retired, secluded, isolated, 
sequestere 


TI. n. 1}. A person not in public life or office. 
And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony ? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 
2. A common soldier; one of the rank and file 
of an army.— 3t. A secret message; private in- 
timation. 3 


Pem. Who brought that letter from the cardi 
Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love 

Is much more general than thea es im) 


* Nose 
4;. Personal interest or use; parti 
ness. ee r 


Let these 
tate and sili 


2, 


E 
icke, Oyle, Aquavitse 
S RENT 


private 


ou private towards God belng as holy and devout 
enned in publio. : 5 S 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed, 1535), T. 555. 


rivato life of individuals, or what relates 
ne ; private Papai to and suggested by the phrase 
OU see En t Yon havo already 
Tlong to see you a history painter, You hav ady 
i v omething for the public. 
done enough for the private ad bam ae a here. 
private} (pri’vat), vt [¢L. privatus, pp. of pri- 
vare, strip, deprive: see private, a, Uf. prive.] 
To depriv f ; 
not onelye lese their worldely substaunce, 
bavi be cake of their lives and worldly felycytie, 
rather then tosuffre Bones Rycharde, that tyraunt, lenger 
over them, 3 
ae Halt, Rich, III., f. 17. (Haliwell.) 
ivateer (pri-va-tér’), n. [< private + -eer.] 1. 
Be armed vessel owned and oficered by private 
persons, but acting under a commission from 
tho stato usually called letters of marque. It 
answers to a company op land raised and commanded by 
rivate persons, but acting under regulations emanatin 
ye the supreme authority, rather than to one raised an 
acting without license, which would resemble a privateer 
without commission, (Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 121.) 
He isat no charge fora fleet farther than Providing pri- 
vateere, wherewith his subjects carry on a piratical war at 
their own expense. Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 
2. The commander of, or aman serving on board 
of, a privateer. 
Meeting with divers EASA and being out of 
hopes to obtain a Trade in these Seas, his Men forced him 


near Nicoya. Dampier, Voyages, I. 187. 
privateer (pri-va-tér’), v.i. [< privatecr, n.] 
To emise in a privateer for the purpose of 
seizing an enemy’s ships or annoying his com- 
merce. Privateering was abolished by the treaty of Paris 
‘of 1856, and this article has been assented to by nearly all 


Civilized nations; the most prominent exception is the 
United States, 


In 1707 the United States passed a law to prevent citi- 
zens of the United States from prirateering against nations 
in amity with or against citizens of the United States. 

Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 383. 

privateering dpa et ine), n. [Verbal n. 

of privateer, v.) The act or practice of cruis- 
ing in a privateer for hostile purposes. 

Many have felt it to be desirable that privateering should 

ced under the ban of international law, and fhe feel- 


í ing ia on the increase, in our age of humanity, that the 
ought to come to an end, 


i Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 122. 
_ brivateerism (pri-vi-tér’izm),n. [< privateer 
+ -ism.] Naut., disorderly eae Pe any- 
thing out of man-of-war rules. Also called 
_privateer practice. Admiral Smyth. [Rare.] 
privateersman (pri-vi érz’man),n.; pl. priva- 
teersmen(-men). [< rivateers, poss. of priva- 
ats + man.) An officer or seaman of a priva- 


å 


th 


privative (priv’a-tiv), a. and x. 


Dict.— Pri 
OR ROR tes, a habit and its privation.— 
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the pains that may result from the 
in the time present any of the 


Pains of privation a 
thought of not pos: : 
veral kinds of pleasures. 
gen Bentham, Introd. to Mor 


¢ r ing something possessed; 
. The act of removing some gp ; 
S removal or destruction of any thing or any 
property; deprivation. 7 ae 
Syne Richard had benoin greate ieopardie either of pri- 
Keng SAIS or losse of his life, or both. 
ve Hall, Rich. III., an. 3. 
3. In logic, a particular kind of negation con- 
sisting in the absence from n subject of a 
habit which ought to be, might be, or generally 
is in that subject or others like it. 


Privation sometimes signifies the absence of the form priviet, ne 


vhi ay be introduced upon the subject: so the priva- 
ene any be said to be in the seed, of heat. in 
cold water; sometimes the absence of the form which 
ought to be in the subject. That is a physical privation, 
and is numbered among the principles of generation ; this 
is a logical. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i, 22. 

Whether this comparative specitying foundation be a 

ivati node is a philosophical controversy, 
arira Oo ee Baxter, Divine Life, i. 10. 
4. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or estate be somewhat in the elec- 
fonida ana make them nulls or cyphers in the pri- 
vation or translation. Bacon. 
5. Technically, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the sus- 
pension of an ecclesiastice from his office, sti- 

end, ecclesiastical functions, or jurisdiction. 
—Logical privation. See logical. =Syn. 1. Need, pen- 
ury, poverty, necessity, distress. ¥ 
[= F. priva- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. privativo, < LL. privativus, de- 


to entertain a Company of Privateers which he met with noting privation, negative, < L. privare, pp. pri- 
vatus, deprive: see private, v.] I, a. 1. Caus- 
ing privation or destitution. 


We may add that negative or privative will, also, where- 


by he withholdeth his graces from some. 


Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 


2. Depending on or consisting in privation in 
the logical sense. 


The very prirative blessings, the blessings of immunity, 


safeguard, liberty, and integrity, which we all enjoy, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 


Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 
Descartes is driven by the necessary logic of his thought 


to conceive all limits and differences as purely privative 
—i. e. as mere absence or defect of exi 


steuce. 
E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 42. 


8. In gram.: (a) Changing the sense of a word 
from positive to negative: as, a privative prefix; 


-orav-privative. (b) Predicating negation: as, 


a privative word.—Privative connotative term, an 
adjective noting some pri 
jurisdiction. In Scols law, a court is said to have priva- 
tive jurisdiction in a particular class of causes when it is 


vation, as “blind.”— Privative 


he only court entitled to adj 


udicate in such causes. Imp. 
vati 


ve nothing. See nothing.—Privative 


me Privativ = 
n, a proposition declaring a priyation. SOT 


TI. n. 1. That which depends on, or of which 


the essence is, the absence of something else, 
as silence, which exists by the absence of sound. 
Blackness and darkness 


are indeed but privatives, and 


privilege (priy 


Specifically —(«) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., an exemption or 
license granted by the Pope. It differs from a dispensa- 
tion and from a grace in tha 
but presupposes and leg 
ance of it, and confers on its possessor immunity in regard 
to every act so privileged. i 
tage granted to persons in authority orin office, as the frec- 
dom of speech, freedom from arrest, etc., enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Parliamentor of Congress. Compare breach of priv- 
ilege, below. 


World, when whatsoever they please is Priviledge of Par- 
liament. 


8}. An advantage yielded; superiority. 


PYivile 
shrub, Tigustru Ee 
World, planted ; 
North America: 
The name exter 
the genus.— 9 
a small oleaceo S 
à ®ceous trea ne 
genera acuminata $ 
See thamnus,— Gg oa 
sometimes misna aLr i 
tian privet. See pits 
gustrum Japonicum (incl 
privet, the jasmine box, 
priveteet, n, 
privity. 
privet-hawkmoth (priy’ 
sphinx, Sphine ligustri, so o Oth), n 
positing on privet, on which its i 
The | An obsolete form of pa fe 
he borders round about are set wi are 
Breton, Daffodils and Primnoee”™ 
mG S Ses, 
lej), n. [Roman con: 
PTR i eye OraorIy: 
ledge i ME, privilege, Agee ` 
ai privilége = Sp. Pg : po k awe 
rivilegium, an ordin; i regi 
vidual, prerogative. ice Ao ‘an i 
Zi aia S 7 U8, One's oy $ 
ee parted + lex, law: seo TT fo ab pri- 
gat 1. 2 nordinanee in favor of an india cf 
“vidual 


cionn 


» 


_ Privilege, in Ro 

tion of one individual from tl 
Mackintosh, Study of th 

2. A right, immunity, 
enjoyed by a person or b 
the common advan 
the enjoyment of some desirable 
O vil or burde: 
or personal favor enjoyed; 

age. i 


man jurisprudence 


1e operat 
e Law of 


50, note, 
Advantag, 
ody of persons Hee 
hdividuals: 
right, or ap 
n; a privato 
a peculiar advan- 


As under privilege 


. of age t y 
What I have done rotob 


being young. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 60, 

custom’d liberty 

n mirth, and they will choose 

then prinviledges loose, 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T, S.), p. 20. 
Pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with the privileges, 

Rights, and appurtenances which make up 

A Yankee Paradise. Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 


It hath been : 
To spend this 
Rather their Soules 


t it never refers to a single act, 
izes many acts done in pursu- 


(b) Special immunity or advan- 


The Parliament-men are as great Princes as any in the 


Selden, Table-Talk, p. ul. 


Compassion of the king commands meal 
Or I would see his heart out, ere the prics! 


S ayer get that privilege of me. rato 
Should ever get het Pishak., 1 Hen) Vite 


- therefore have little or no activit ive right 
L y : special ¢ xclusive riga A 
bour of the great monarch of the world, Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 873, 4. In sae 5 o) A speciale orale a hae 
ae _,_., Motley, Hist. Netherlands, JI, 233, a In gram.: (a) A prefix to a word which Compared Dy aT ordynarily in derogation of the Priy 
vately (pri’vat-li), adr. 1. Ina rivate or coo 86s its signification and givesita contrary Of Persons, ramen ee -o often sought to be wa 
et manner; not openly or publicly, Aaa aS un- In unwise, in- in inhuman, an- in ay erie sor chtig utility, but Were tongni ne 
| s - i 2 i . ustified on gr en ivilegi 
NAS the mount of Olives the disciples A ne FP achromatic. (b) A word which 3tSyite extent, really intended to benefit the Pr Be 
unto him privately, Mat. xxiv. 3. object pne leates negation of a quality in an person or persons. og with thee, he were te 
manner affecting an individual: a w » but also involves the notion that the Ifthe printer haueany great dealings with m ORENS R 
ivately benefited,” per- absent quality is naturally inherent in it, and best geta priuidedge betimes, ad impnmey imselfe. 6. y 
recy; pri oaa at through loss or somo other privative bidding all other to sell waste paper bnt ts, P- 1: me 
3 - cause. y f Grace, ' 
4 * ther Acts 0! f 
Privatively (priv’a-tiy-J; ; Our King, in lieu of Money, among oent, Si 
guiltless and how free I were from fixe ieee eee aie. ; n o aina gave them a Privilege to pay but 1 per T Totters, I ae ne 
Scourge of Villanie, To him that of a privative.— 2 ’ orce torring such Th 
ha ; e.— 2t. By the a = aus . grant conferring Si 
(perused me. thing; negatively. Rare Psenee of some- (2) The law, rule, or T a lien or priority o mi 
clusion from com The duty of the new x right. (c) In the civil OS am 3! priviles Ty 
i pany or tively, Covenant is set down pint priva right of payment, sued eee aw lien oe È 
i j 9 5 san q i e zag? lien- ) 
Privativene Pe as ammond- corresponding to the ¢ hanies’ li El ' 
DNAd im ar ele pelt, inet; Te conti Pae or tho fion gader esms pisteet | Ro 
; i avo: re. riers? privilege, inn- S ately ` 
Pa, et CK ME priven, < OF river = § atthe sore the ae is more apn PE tO £) ara 
Se Bea privare, < È. a se rae to a OLENE secured by law, eat of the ae 
meee see private, v. Cf. deprive. To de. by special agreement. i d) e Pa roen o 
$ States, the right of a 1 i it 
Temple devout, th ich is forbidden except n ree 
Fro er God hath his woni. which is forhidd¢ 
which these misbileved prived (var. nge, ied] been, modern times (since all ha X 
Ç) 3 T 
EE f 
ures, do not suff if it, priving you of es. 
lee Taon to feele any thing at all? he the Uni oat? of T 
g ‘ancies, P1b. (Nares.) 7 tizen o. A Peres a 
ô ileges of a ci vering 18; 
M ddl A J À et cove (that d 
iddle English forms of A Ppacula iya Ce and a call yi, 6 D 
a “call,” or both a 5, pubs oe the 
[Formerly also privie; ap- “ straddle”). See calli, Mes giao? 


t. 


mot primet. CE, prie3,] 1. A 


straddle, n.— Breach of privile’, 


privilege 
oasessed by members of legislative 


y be summarized as disobe- 


ge srilege MY u rized as dis 
pë of ce ie rules of the House, indignities of- 
v0 
tnargaracter oF interference 


BC embers, OF i duty, or tampering with wit- 
em)! eir duty, or tampering with wit 

in, apa rine vay, Encyc. Brit., XVIIL 311. 
in I $ 

) lic privileges. Sceconserva- 

f thea posto See exclusive. —Mixed priv- 

ated to classes of pers ns.—Personal 

lege gh i primarily and directly granted to 
Cbs ys an individual.— Question of 


rlia mer 
in Pa rights of an 


erences qt takes preced 


ub jou ire ee es, or benefice), although in- 
thing (OU the persons by whom the thing is 


C rivilege, 2 writ to deliver 
ed. Writ of p ge, a wr 


ity sed 0! 
pe excl! reset 


ament 
(See defl- 
eption or 
of prera: would otherwise be required: as, ex- 
w ieee service, or from submitting to exam- 
i! Mively, exemption from care, z 
: agun o same as exemption, except that exemp- 
iy Js OY xp esses the act of authority, and immu- 
we more of the idea of safety 
exp A franchise is a sort of freedon 
Bact senses, covering certain privileges, exemp- 
[OA panel 
immunities. 
(priv’i-lej), v. 


immunity 


to; bestow some particular ht or exemption 
pi invest with a peculiar ris or immunity; 
exempt from censure or dange rr as, to m ue 
diplomatic representatives from arrest; the 
privileged classes. 

Your Dignity does not 
jury. 


Priviledge you to do me an In- 
Selden, 'Lable-Talk, p. 45. 
Ther. Peace, fool! I have not done. y 
il, He isa privileged man. Proceed, Thersites. 
Hee £ Q Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 61. 
This freedom from the oppressive superiority of a priv- 
iged order was peculiar to England. ae 
Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 3. 
Gentilhomme in France was the name of a well-defined 
in pricileged class. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 307. 


2, To exempt in any way; free: with from. 


He took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. z 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 95. 
It was not a Jewish ephod, it is not a Romish cowl, that 
Gn privilege an evil-doer from punishment. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 289. 
3. To authorize; license. 


Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
$ Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 
‘0 privilege dishonour in thy name? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 621. 
A poet's or a painter's li i r rit in- 
cence is a poor security to priv 
Ye debt or defamation. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


Tivllegea altar, communication, debt. Sce the 
whieh ay avie ed deeds, in Scots law, holograph deeds, 
deeds, ee ed from the statute that requires other 
tonsea pe ated before witnesses.— Privileged sum- 
the many n Scots law, a class of summonses in W hich, from 
shoring of the cause of action, the ordinary inducia 
p ivily ened. — Privileged villeinage. See villeinage. 


(privii), adv. [< ME. privily, prevely 
e i eaea K Se 2 
er; Private] < privy + -ly2.] In aprivy man 


ip Yy; Secretly. 
Rene abana sett not to go so prevely, but to haue his 


There 9} Merlin (È. E. T. S.) i. 51. 
thal bring Ie Ge false teachers among you, who privily 


me lamnable heresies. EEEE rb 
Wna PUV i-ti), n.; pl. privities (-tiz). [< 
OR ae Privetec, privete, pryvete, ete. < 
Mins, ongo ML. *privita(t-)s, privacy, < L. 
Rira eS own, private: see private.) 1t. 
1 Secrecy; confidence. : 


Ther shaltow fynde 

at I have hyd in privitee. 
A Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 443. 

© You, in brivity, discover the drift of my pur- 
4, Privat r Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Then py elife; privacy; seclusion. 
M Poleras pith Pyne put hym to serche 
That wag U2 the pert, in priwete holdyn, 

use of the cumbranse of his kynd fadur. 
Yor an , Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12078- 
Yet hag tays he drownes in priviti : 
large to live and spend at libertie. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ix. 3. 


A thyng th: 


l 
Tat 
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3+. Intimate re] 
With the pra 

The prize of 

And that for re 

For either dott 


ation; intimacy, 
i of armes and chevalrie 
tie stil hath joyned h 
4508 special privitie, 
hon other much relie, 
Spenser, F. Q, TV. n 
A = : A L, IV. v. In 
a That which is to be kept privy or private: 
a secret; a private matter, : 


Blamed hyms 
Hadde told to me so Bee Se 
Chaucer, P. y 


heene; 


ee ; rol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 542, 
signify unto your grace, besides onr co 
al tl 3i mmon lette 
ao x ith these my private letters the pririties otm ei 
and conscience in that matter, E 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Works (Parker Soc., 1853) II. 370, 
ae r At: 3}, IT. 370, 
z ne ivate knowledge; joint knowle ge with 
ano her of a private concern, which is often 
Supposed to imply consent or concurrence, 
Thad heard of his intending t 
lhea i e gto steal a marriage with 
the privity of us his intimate friends and NOANA 
ES $ Steele, Spectator, No. 133, 
us marriage . . . brought upon Garcilasso, in conse- 
quence of his privity, the displeasure of the Tet perOr 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 448, 


dbp. Abbot.—7. In 


6t. pl. The private parts. 
Je r| a F 
law: (a) That relation between different inter- 
ests of several persons in the same lands which 
arises under feudal tenures. All the various estates, 
less than a fee simple absolute, were regarded as so many 
parts of entire title, and the persons among whom such par- 
tial interests were distributed were said to stand in priv 
ity or in privity of estate to each other. If the interests 


prize 


f Our mortal eyes 
Pierce not the secrets of your heart; the goda 
Are ouly privy to them, Ford, Broken Heart, iii, L 


This sudden change was much observed by some, who 
were pricy that Mr. Wilson had professed as Men before. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, L 2-2, 
5t. Intimate; familiar; on confidential terms; 
well known. 


And two knyghtes that ben 


moste priry wit 
noon he Knoweth ey Aahe Ai aoste pricy with hym, that 


his connecile, 
Merlin (E. P. T. &.), 1 76. 


Gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber, four fune- 
tionaries in the lord chamberiatn’s department, of the 
royal household in Great Britain, who attend various cer- 
emonies of court.— Privy chamber, in Great Britain, a 
Private apartment ina royal residence.—Privy coat, a 
ight coat or defense of mail concealed under the ordinary 
ress.— Privy council Sce couneil.— Pri councilor, 
a member of the privy council. Abbreviated P, C= 
purse, seal, tte. See the nouna.— Privy verdict, 
avenge given to the judge out of conrt,=Syn. 1. Indi- 
dual, special, personal, peculiar, rticular.— 4, Cogni- 
zant (of), acquainted (with, pee : S 
, H. n.; pl. privics (-iz). 1. In law, one stand- 
ing in a relation of privity to another. See 
privity, T. (a) A partaker; a person having a joint or 
common knowledge, right, or responsibility, More spe- 
cifically —(6) One bound by an obligation irrespective of 
his being a party to it; one bound or entitled in respect to 
an estate irrespective of his having been a party to the 
transaction by which it was created. The term pricy is 
Properly used in distinction from party; but prirtes to a 
contract is used to mean the parties themselves, Stimson. 
2t. A secret friend.—3. A necessary. 


belonging to one of such persons devolved e y i riv’i-fll i 
ast of law, as in the case of his death AE ae privy-fly (priv ish qe ea ok the ae 
of the parties, as in the case of a conveyance, uponathird A%thomyide, Homalomyia sealarts, whose larva 
person, that person was thereby brought into privity with 1S usually found in human excrement. It is 
aoa Cae in the former cas ue wasieal obs probably indigenous in Europe, though also 
privy ur taw, in the latter case privy in deed, each oi ese f in Nort i See e f a 
Deine Only apele OLOFA Pp pn Upon tke aao ound in North America. See cut under Homa 
principle, whenever several lesser estates were carved out ompa. =. 

of a larger, as by grant of a qualified interest or life estate Prix (pré), n. 
leaving a remainder or reversion in the grantor, the par- i 


ties were termed pricies. (b) More loosely, since 
the abrogation of tenure, any joint, separate, 
or successive interest affecting the same realty grand prix and prix de Rome (in French nation- 
is deemed to constitute a privity between the al competitions in the fine arts). 

parties in interest. Thus, if B inherits land from A, prizable (pri’za-bl),a. [< prize? + -able.| Val- 
there is privity of estate between them, and if C inherits the uable; worthy of being prized. Also spelled 
same land from B, the paty extends to him, so that B prizeable aa bt 

and C may be both bound in respect to the land by whatever ae e 


bound A. (¢) In the law of obligations, the mu- 
tual relationships between contractor and con- Discrectly used, a prizeable possession. 
tractee, and either of them and a third person Sir H. Taylor, St. Clement's Eve, i. 1. 
claiming under the contract, which result from prizaget, n. See prisage. 

the existence of the contract. Thus, if A gives his prizallt, n. See prisal. 7 
note to B, and B separately gives his note to C, there is prize! (priz), n. and a. [Formerly also prise; 
privity of contract between A and B, aud also between B < ME prise. < OF. prise: a taking, capture, a 
and C, but none between A and C. Butif Agiveshisnote ^ e rae izad era Boe eral hold 
to B, and B indorses it over to C, there is privity of con- Seizure, a thing selze , a prize, | Ooty, al ; 
tract among all. (d) In the law of contracts and purchase (= It. presa), £ P. prise, < pris, me 
torts, the legal relation consequent on joint or prendre, take, capirti n pren are gre m 
common knowledge and concurrence, particu- dere, take, seize: see prehen es 2 ae pris 
larly in respect to a breach of contract, a tort,or on, oien apprise, compria A n a pe 5 
a wrong.—Privity of tenure, the relation subsisting fae deb! a palit tea ses mora or loss contuseds] 


| a lord and his immediate tenant. f J 
A) and n. [< ME. privy, privee, J, n. 1. A taking or capture, as of the property 
‘ of an enemy in war. 


ivei, pryv rev rev F. prive, 
prive, privei, pryve, prevy, preve, < O. P, i 
r nu = Sp- Pg. It. privado, private, < L. pri- His leg, through his late luckelesse prie. a os, 
vatus, apart from the publie, private: see pri- Was cracktintwaine. Spenser, F. Q, VI. viii. 
vate, a., of Which privy is a doublet.) I.a. 1. 9. Tn hunting, the note of the horn blown at the 
Private; pertaining tosome person oxen ey i capture or death of the game. 

ssi rivate uses; not public: as, a a (age 
pee ae - RETETE and tane the hede; 


PTSS he blewe fulle schille. 
ane rs. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 140. (Halliwell.) 


im’d well, the Chieftain’s lance has flown; 
Aa IRE in blood the savage lies ; 


[F.: see price] A premium; 
a prize; specifically, the stakes or cup in a 
French horse-race or other sporting event: 
used by English writers in such phrases as 


The courage of the tongue 
Is truly, like the courage of the hand, 


The other half 


ivy © of the state. : 
Comes to the privy co ap, ME of Vs iv. 1. 954. 


2. Secret; not seen openly; not made known 


His roar is sunk in hollow groan 
à ' t sound the pryse! 
in public. A counsail sall T tel to) the; i Sound, merry huntsman! sow he ee bs = 
ilk I will you ha e Scott, " Castl i 
The whilk I w myy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p- 92 3. That which is taken from an enemy in wars 
This drudge, or diviner, . . - told me what priry marks any species of goods or property seized by fore 


I had about me. Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 146. 


The Seas breaking their sandie barres, and breaking Yp 


fi iuie pores and passages in 
p aein gaem nirean Pilgrimage, p- 40. 


j vo pricy thieves. 
Place and Re sree Byuthia’s Revels, v- 3. 


8. Private; sappropriated to retirement; se- 


i 3 ich is taken in com- 
as spoil or plunder; that which is m- 
bat particularly a ship with the property taken 
init. The law as to prizes is regulated be ha aaRS 
law of nations. Prizes taken in war are cona tos ore 
is, sentence is passed that the thing capt ‘ful 
prize) by the proper judicature in the courts of the captors, 
called prize-courts. eR 
And when the saisnes were thus disconfited and fledde, 


; retired. -> the kynge Vrien and his peple gedered vp that w t 
apei to chastise or to whip C>, , greterichesse, . . . the richest prize that euer 
if your Lordship shall cemarepag it be done in a place thes gre ”** Herin Œ. E T SY 20. 
ny page or ant, l. 
pre Stare Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), P- 161. N haye mado ERR brangit hom 
Tt is the sword of the great men that are slain SMD fn a few hours. Fletcher, Sp 


i -hambers. 

tereth into their privy © : 2 

4 Pri rately knowing; admitted to ane pari 
na another in knowledge of a S 


The distinction between a prize and | 
this, that the former is taken at sea and. 


cipation wit! ally with to. 4. In early Eng. law, a seizure or t 
ee Eee the seid French kyugetheprery- tight of seizure of money 
th re à oe ieee 
jet heis Councell yf he CO ee Letters, I. 104. 
i Acts v. 2. 
P ivy to it. 
His wife also being 77 - lot. 
Myself am one made Bry ee ot V, iii, 1. 12. 


prize 


A le for the prize more. 
NOTA Daag Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 168. 
At every shot tho prize ho got, 
i r ho was both süre and dead. pr 
-Robin Hood oot the Golden Arrow (Child's Ballads, V. 886). 
K You love 
read and earn our prize, 
sO Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
6. That which is won in a lottery, or m any 
similar way. hi a 
word loti . . « may be applied to any proce: 
UAN n by lot, Eneye. Brit., Xy GO 
7. A possession or acquisition which is prized; 
any gain or advantage; privilege. 
“a prize to take all vantages. 
OO oO aaa ‘Shak, 3 Hen. VI. i. 4. 59. 
I obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
Tere lace is Bough EU Bogny In Yain % : 
prize must be 
mise ee Pope, R. of the L., v. 111. 
8}, A contest for a reward; a competition. 
. tending in a prize. 
SS atpeeg ‘Shake M. av. iii, 2. 142. 
And now, as it rere au ae Perera ia played between 
the ual and the Temporal. 
atro aads A Baker, Chronicles, p. 73. 
Mari o, à prize taken by capture on the high 
ee WNA to fight’ ubdlicly for a prize ; 
hence, figuratively, to contend only for show. 
He is my brother that plays the prizes, 
nad p Yonn Gynthle’s Revels, v. 2. 
__ By their endless disputes and wranglings about words 
and terms of art, they [the philosophers} made the people 
suspevt they did but play prizes before them. 
Stillingyleet, Sermons, II, iii. 
I. a. 1. Worthy of a prize; that has gained 
a prize. 
A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep. 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
2. Given or awarded as a prize: as, a price 
cup. 
prize! (priz), v. t; pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
pao. [<prizel,n.] 1ł. To risk or venture. 
vies, 


Thou ‘rt worthy of the title of a 
That durst, for proof of thy affection, . 
And for thy mistress’ favour, prize thy blood. 
Greene, Friar Bacon, p. 175. 
2. To make a prize of; capture; seize. 
an} een House Prom mona it me fapad that 
th vi . ams was or conci n; er name 
_ and her sailing-port. The TININ XIL. 67. 
prize? (priz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
“prising. [< ME. prysen, COF. (and F.) priser, 
Set a price or Yalue on, esteem, value, < pris, 
price, < L. profito proe. vane see price. Cf. 
praise, appraise, apprize?,| 1. To set or esti- 
‘mate the value of; rate. 
Eo Ha so swift and JN 
3 paringi fe meee lent a wit 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 90. 


To value highly; regard as of great worth 


uire, 


called gold, and dross called dross, i’ 3 
‘and dross pick u; iain ea s 
Browning, Ring and Book, IL 254, 


price, n.] 
nt, 


Shak, A. and C., v, 2 183, 
Peeing a i 
—2. A lever Ha 


Ae before, forth, from, ete 


pro-,¢ 
nate L, Pro-: see ab 


exertion or contest: as, a prize for Latin 


p.r.n. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
pro re nata, as occasion may require. 

pro(pro). [L. pro, before, in front of, for, ete. : 
see pro-.] A Latin preposition occurring in sev- 


eral phrases used in English.—pr 
í 7 4 és S :—Pro a „fi 
e 'er Ga ia aaea prize Tain (Nen tan pro et con., abbreviation of aa SUETA 
ppears X A “iis nd against; hence, as a quasi-noun, in plural pros and 


cons, the arguments or reasons for and against a je 
sition or opinion; and (rarely) as a verb, to weigh ay iw 


con's, and weighs all his designs. 


ad... been D 7 
betwixt him and ma nd con'd: and judicially talked over 


columns of pros and cori pea uesions by casting up two 


or, in pro 


Gr. mp6, b k 
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= priz’fi’tér), n. One who fights 
paz eth Gr fists for a wager or reward; 


a professional pugilist or boxer, 


prize-fighting (priz’fi‘ting). n. 


in publie fora reward or stake. 


Fighting, es- 


becielly boring, Britain, the United States, and in the 
British ssessions; in most of its forms and in most lo- 


Prize-fighting is conducted generally 
es of rules—the London prize-ring 
of Qagensbenry ralan aho fight- 
7 a knuckles or with light gloves, 
ing is either w ith bare knuc : BY ee 
prizelesst (priz’les), a. [< prize? + -less, Cf. 
priceless.] Jnestimable; priceless. 
Oh, mediocrity, 
Thou prizeless jewel only mean men have, 
J l 0. n te 
E Gand another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
prize-list (priz’list), n. 1. A detailed list of 
the winners in any competition for prizes, as 
a school examination or a flower-show.—2. 
Naut., a return of all the persons on board en- 
titled to receive prize-money at the time a cap- 
ture is made. PEN 
prizeman (prīz'man), n. ; pl. prizemen (-men). 
[< prize! + man.] The winner of a prize. 
rize-master (priz’mis’tér), n. A person put 
in command of a ship that has been made a 
rize. x y 
prize-money (priz’mun/i), n. Money paid to 
the captors of a ship or place where booty has 
been obtained, in certain proportions accord- 
ing to rank, the money divided being realized 
from the sale of the prize or booty. l 
prizer (pri‘zér), n. [Formerly also priser; < 
prize2, v., + -erl,] 1. One who estimates or 
determines the value of a thing; an appraiser. 
But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ‘tis precious of itself hee 
As in the prizer. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 56. 


calities it is illegal. 
under one of two cod 
rules and the Marquis 


2. One who competes for a prize, as a prize- proach; (préch), v. i, 


fighter, a wrestler, ete. 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bonny priser of the humorous duke? 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 8. 
Appeareth no man yet to answer the prizer? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
As if a cloud enveloped him while fought 
Under its shade grim prizers, thought with thought 
At dead-lock. Browning, Sordello. 


place for prize-fighting; also, sometimes, the 
practice itself. The ring has now become an area eight 
yards square, inclosed by poles and ropes. It probably de- 
rived its name from the fact that the combatants originally 
fought in a ring formed by the onlookers. 

It was lately remarked .. . that we take our point of 
honour from the prize-ring; but we do worse—we take 
our point of honour from beasts. 


H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 188. 


ider impartially. 
Grand and famous scholars often 
Have argu’d pro and con, and left it doubtful. 
R Ford, Fancies, iii. 3. 
man in soliloquy reasons with himself, and pro's and 


à : Congreve, Double Dealer, Ep. Ded. 
Ty father's resolution of putting me into breeches . . . 
a RoN a month before. 
erne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 16. 
hey do not decide large IERE 
striking a balance. 
Nat. Rev. 


; Pro-, [1 F. Sp. Pe. It s 

} n ai - 1t. pro- < L. a rae 
and pp. Ha d, ppr. wo), refix, ró, adv. and pre betore ees 
he NO » 1n favor of, for the benefit of, in place of 


T° for, ete., mpo- 


refix, = RIIA 
. DOr, pon Cone, x, = Skt. pra, 


ateral forms; Gr. 
. (See pros-); akin 
2. F., etċ., pro-, < L, 


e 
fore; cf. 


A ford, Sore-1, be 
Gr. TPO- pre 


tbove.] A prefix of Latinor b 
origin, meani: ‘before, ‘in front? ‘fore? d 


- Iu some words, as procon- 
ete., it is properly the 
0, for, instead of). coe 


d 
f 


proal (pro’al),a. [< Gr 


pro-amnion (prõ-am'ni-on), n. 


pro-amniotic (pr6-am-ni-ot’ik), a. 


proanaphoral (pré-an-af’6-ral), « 
before, + avadopd, anaphora: see anaphora, 8] 
Eccles., in liturgies, preceding the ane 
(which see): applied to so much of the eucha- 
ristic office as precedes the 


most two) which supplies the 
portion to all the others. 


7 a . n 
ancestral angiosperm; the a pis 
forms from which the modern anglos] 


ed. aby 
upposed to have been develop: ‘tested by 
aaa only in the fossil state, or may be many it 

rudiments of once functional org 
angiosperms. 


borne leaves such as are i 
ir existi endants. -xTII. 38% 
so many of their existing descenda! ature, xxxi 


: em tii 
ortion, in conformity with, ete., — proangiospermic (prõ-an Jig 
proangiosperm + -ic.] see 
resembling a proangiosper™: 


before, ete., like the cog- Proarthri (pro-iir’thri), 1- p i 


only by the Heterodon 


vessel).] A kindof taining to the Proarthri, 
e tor swiftness, former- acters. 


Proarthrong 


ed by pir i 
ee : J ates 
poiga aes are found chi an u 
anae n s, to which by th ny 
culiarly adapted; for bei tee 
equally sharp, they never x a 
order to change their course wit 

, sai 


ly much us 


' Also ca 
They [the Dutch} have Pr 
{the 1 l ave Proes of a 
and curiosity. We call them TEA Pi 
nim up 50 much at each end from the iter 
much resemble a Half-moon with the Horns ses 
1 the s vards, 
Dampier, Voyages, IL i 5. 


I spied, where she point 
vhere s ed, the reedy b 
out-riggers of ireebooting proas lurking poms and buoyant 
g 


in cunning coves, 
: e Irrawaddi, P. 2, 

[Early mod. E. proch; 
near: see approach.] To 


J. W. Palmer, Up and Down th 


< OF. prochicr, come 
approach. 


Ffriday, the v Day of februarii, 


Corfew. proched nye the Cyte ot 


Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 
i ó, before, + -al.] Di- 
rected or moved forward, as the lower jaw in 
the act of chewing: as, the proal mode of mas- 
tication, in which the food is acted on as the 


prize-ring (priz’ring), n. A ring or inelosed lower jaw pushes forward: opposed to palinal, 


See propalinal. E. D. Cope. 

[< Gr. mpó, be- 
fore, + E. amnion.) The primitive amnion of 
some animals, sueceeded by the definitive am- 
nion in a later stage of the embryo. 

Of or per- 


taining to the pro-amnion; characterized by or 


provided with a pro-amnion. 


Long after the true amnion has been quite completed 


the head gradually emerges from this pro-amntotic pit. 


“Micros. Sci., N. S., XXX. iil. 200. 
[< Gr. 7på, 
3.) 


Sursum Corda. 


ere is one Liturgy (or ab 


In every Liturgical family th’ fe mer or proanaphora 


J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 819. 
See pro. Kë 


s = ++ _g-sperm), 2. 
proangiosperm (pro-an‘ji-0 Bana archaic or 


ngiosperm.] 
emm; È cestral form or 


rts in livin 


P „e supposed to Aii 
The ancestral pro-anginsperms Ae ished r marked in 


-g-spèr’mik), a. r 
; pertaining 


] in bot. 


55 3 ic stage. 
Plants in their pro-angiospermte Sr hing, 


: 1 

+ apOpov, joint. harks, 2 
; or sharks, 

Squali o having © “exten 


i; articulated 
madre? appar the preorbi al Fee Ananth 


efore, + apt 
ers of existing 


i e with t roe i 
Ae uee N a with Opisthart oe 
and Rhine. T. Gill. rus), 4: Jn ich af har- 

proarthrous (pro-tir’ thrus having thei 


rms are - 


proatlas 

(NL, Ch. pro, hefore, 
3.) Arudimentary ver- 
some animals precedes the atlas 
fe Brite, XX. 447. [Rare. 


ee Eneyt: y i-on), n- [< Gr. xpoatawy, a 

Hion prot pó, before, + aizh, a court, 
0 a vest see aula.] In the early 
j m onae reek Church, the porch of a 


ti a 
yb i" and 0 
n Gree 


h. c 
onure ond oe narthex, 


k churches the proaulion is a porch at 
hurch, open on three sides and of the 
into which if opens. 

rch, is - . - sometimes a lean-to 
fon, OF PPihe nartl x, but oftener it forms 
4 ONA Jean-to against the west end of the 
it e narthex one]. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 215, 


rob-a-bil’i-or-izm),n. [< NL. 


irar sits, 
iori ablo: see probable.] In Rom. 
pilis, Hie doctrine that it is lawful to act 
i manner only when there is a more 
ertain | cif in favor of such action than 
that when there are two equally 
inst on es for and the other against 
ous, one v D 

opi it is not lawful to accept the 
my pinion and follow one’s inclinations. 
r PPpilism, probabilist. , 
0 ist prob-a-bil’i-or-ist), n. [< NL. 
ista, < L. probabilior, compar. of 
Me pilis, probable: see probable.] One who 
me th doctrine of probabiliorism. 

olds 7 y law 4a alwave 

Torii sho hold that the law is always to be 

Friern opinion clearly very probable (proba- 
wis opposed to it. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 636. 
G pilis causa (pro-bab/i-lis kà'zi). (La: 
robable and cause.) A probable cause.— 
gee Pis causa litigandi, in Scots law, plausible 
sund of action or defense. A A 

babilism (prob’a-bil-izm), x. I 
Meo = Sp. Pg. It. probabilismo = G, proba- 
isms CNL. probabilismus, < L. probabilis, 
sobable: see provable.}_ In Rom. Cath. theol., 
the doctrine that when there are two probable 
opinions, each resting on apparent reason, one 
infavor of and the other opposed to one’s in- 
dinations, it is lawful to follow the probable 
pinion which favors one’s inclination. See 
probabiliorism, probabilist. 

The working of the principle known as Probabilisin. 
} Themeaning of this principle . . . is simply this: when 
sdoubt arises as to the binding force of some divine or 
buman precept in any given case, it is permissible to 
standon the opinion in favour of obedience to the law — 
technically known as ‘‘safe” (tuta) opinion—for that 
which favours non-compliance, provided this laxer opinion 
te “probable.” And by “probable” is meant any judg- 
mentoropinion based on some reasonable grounds, though 
vith some doubt that the opposite view is perhaps the 
true one (Gury, Theol. Mor., I. n. 51). 

j Encyc. Brit., XIV. 636. 
| Mobabilist (prob’a-bil-ist), n. [= F. probabi- 
ie Sp. Pg. It. probabilista = G. probabilist, 

N . probabilista, < L. probabilis, probable: see 
pee 1. One who holds the doctrine of 
R habilism.— 2, One who maintains that cer- 
a Is impossible, and that probability alone 
A raat pror faith and practice. 

pa ility (prob-a-bil’i-ti), n.; pl. probabilities 

3 h [TE probabitité = Sp. probabilidad = 
Hide abilidade = Tt. probabilità, < L. proba- 
E Probability, credibility, < probabilis, 

3 


inaa aible: see probable.) 1. The state 


Farance of 


[= F. proba- 


of being probable; likelihood; ap- 
7 truth; that state of a case or ques- 
lence or act which results from superior evi- 
sile, ingih pOnderation of argument on one 
truth but ES the mind to receive that as the 
= Caving some room for doubt. 


Conn tat traditions were a proof alone, 
But, since certain such they were, so known; 
They make one, laws in long descent may be, 
€ not truth, but probability. 
Probar Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 345. 


Eremon di nothing Dut the appearance of such an 
agreement, by the intervention of proofs 
On is not constant, . . . but is or appears 
this asser ro beso. . . . In which case the founda- 
Ng such ag fo is the probability of the thing, the proof 
itt that whieh c most part carries truth with it. . - - 
H Fonte Verne 1 causes his assent to this proposition is 
2 s Z of the speaker in other cases. 
"Quant; e, Human Understanding, IY. xv. § 1. 
Neng oatitatiy 


ely, that charac Š 
Me OF. Y, that character of an argu 
f ‘insists Euan of doubtful truth yua 
: Sitiong -© Mequency with whic e 
l Sant cours or arguments are found true 
a the prop; oe experience. Thus, if a die be 
With whicpeity that it will turn up ace is the fre- 
long eN an ace would be turned up in an in- 
Pernice throws. It is conceives 
on of no definite probability: thus, 
dong rane mee so fluctuate that their frequency 
t even AN be represented by a diverging se- 
~ *°, there would be approximate probabil- 


< L. probabilior, compar. of - À 
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ities for sho) 
of probabili! 
bag some 
them well, and fin: 


ity is to have 
beans must h. 
be voluntari] 
tional to tho 
form a 


it is used in the mental pr "j 
sons pro and con. The E na 
logarithm of another measure called the odds —th t is, 
the ratio of the number of favorable to the numb of i 
favorable But the measure which is meet ean 
guarded against the fallacies which beset the ealealatioy 
of probabilities is the ratio of the number of favorable 
cases to the whole number of equally possible cases, or 
the ratio of the number of occurrences of the event to the 
total number of occasions in the course of ey erience, 
fee is called the probability or chance of the event. 
tus, the probability that a die will turn up ace is 4. Prob- 
ability zero represents impossibility ; probability unity, 
certainty. The fundamental rules for the calculation of 
probabilities are two, as follows: Rule I. The probabil- 
ity that one or the other of two mutually exclusive propo- 
sitions is true is the sum of the probabilities that one and 
the other are true. Thus, if } is the probability that a die 
will turn up ace, and } is the probability that it will turn up 
an eyen number, then, since it cannot turn up at once an 
rongan en number, the provant halore on other 
will be turned up is 2. It follows thatif p is the 
probability that any will happen, 1 — p RA DEODa 
bility that it will not happen. ule II. The probability 
of an event multiplied by the probability, if that event 
happens, that another will happen, gives as product the 
probability that both will happen. Thus, if a die is so 
thrown that the probability of its not being found is 4, then 
the probability of its being foundace up is } x } = yy. If 
the probability that a certain man will reach the age of 
forty is p, and the probability, when he is forty, that he 
will then reach sixty is g, then the probability now that 
he will reach sixty is pg. If two events A and B are such 
that the probability of A is the same whether B does or 
does not happen, then, also, the probability of B is the 
same whether A does or does not happen, and the events 
are said to be independent. The probability of the concur- 
rence of two independent events is the product of their 
separate probabilities. The probability that a general 
event, whose probability on each one of n occasions is p, 
should occur just k times among these n occasions, is 
equal to the term containing p*in the developmen a 
-- gt, where g =1—p. Thus, suppose the eve 
Cre of Head when a coin is tossed up, so that p= 
q = }, and the coin be tossed up six times. Then the prob- 
abilities of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 heads respectively ae oy i 
Mt, âb, Ab vc, dr. The most probable value of F fs tae 
whole number next less than (n + 1)p, unless this be its 
a whole number, when it is equally probable. When the 
number of trials is large, the probabilities of the differ- 
ent numbers of occurrences of the given event are ps 
portional to areas included between the Sorcealledipni ja- 
bility curve, its asymptote, and ordinates rf see = 
4 ual to 1/j/2npg. ‘This probability curve, whose 
fanoga cama stot Iy! eae (where o is the circumference 
for unit diameter, and ø is the Napierian base), e e 
sented in the figure, where the approximate straightn 


of the slope will be remarked. at itis desired to aon 
the probabilit of the cous co fron 

ive inn trials of an event w piablo a 
cue ch trial is p, the a pr yalue ern 
at petween piesa lity curve, the asymptote, : 


two ordinates, for which 
t-i DP ana z= 
r= ae and 7 


ELI- GEDE 
Yup 


probably 


Twice the quadratures of the areas 
2 t are given In treati 
fn probabititisa as tables of the theta Enton of oles 
pe cs. The chief practical application of probability is 
y nsurance; and its only significance lies in an assur- 
nee as to the average result in the long run. Theth 


of probabi z 
apo eed is to he regarded as the logic of the physi- 


3. Anythin 
or truth. 


Goth the rocks and the earth are so splendent to } 
that better iudgements then ours might Taal eae ae 
swaded they contained more then probabilities, 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Werks, I, 115, 
4.4 Statement of what is likely to happens 
a forecast: applied in the plural by Cleve and 
Abbe to his daily weather-predictions in Cin- 
anay in 1869, and subsequently adopted by 
zeneral Myer to designate the official weather- 
forecasts of the United States Signal Service. 
The same term had been similarly used hy 
Leverrier in Paris since 1859. 

The whole system fof meteorological predicti d 
cellently organized and ve E N omen publi 
cations embrace the probabilities and the so-called weather- 
took Pop. Sci, Mo., XXIX. 546. 

ecedent probability. See antecedent, Balanci 
of probabilities, See balance.—Calculus of proba- 
bility, a branch of mathematics teaching how to caleu- 
late probabilities by general methods. — Curve of proba- 
bility. See above. — Inverse probability, the proba- 
bility of a hypothesis as deduce from the Mardis of 
its consequences with observation, Thus, the following 
is a familiar problem of inverse probability: Suppose a 
bag contains a series of tickets numbered consecutively 
from 1 up. Suppose a ticket is drawn at random, and its 
number is 13, what is the most probable number of tickets 
in the bag? The best opinion concerning inverse proba- 
bility seems to be that it is altogether: fallacious, unlesa 
the antecedent probability of the hypothesis is known. 
Some writers hold that the probability of a proposition 
Oien me are eee enone i others hold 
is indeterminate.—Local probability. Sce local, 
—Old Probabilities, See old. z 
probable (prob’a-bl), a. and n. [¢ F. probable 
= Sp. probable = Pg. provavel = It. probabile, 
< L. probabilis, that may be proved, credible, < 
probare, test, examine: see probe, proce.) I, a. 
1}. Capable of being proved; provable. 

It is doubtlessly provable that women are nature's pride, 

virtuc’s ornaments. Ford, Honour Triumphant. 

It ought to be a total fast from all things during the 

solemnity, unless a probable necessity intervene. 

Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 5. 

No man . . . is properly a heretic... but he who 

maintains traditions or opinions not probable by scripture. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

2. Having more evidence for than against, 

or evidence which inclines the mind to belief, 
but leaves some room for doubt; likely. 


I do not say that the principles of religion are merely 
probable, I have before asserted them to be morally cer- 
tain. Bp. Wiking. 

That is accounted probable which has better arguments 
producible for it than can be brought against it, South. 


I made up a story as short and probable as I could, but 
led the greatest part. 
aes £ p Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 11. 


Chaucer . . . makes it possible, and even probable, that 
i haracters should meet on a common footing. 
nir monere ‘ Lowell, Study Windows, p. 254, 
3. Rendering something likely, or showing it 
to be likely: as, probable evidence; a probable 
presumption. Blackstone.— 4. Plausible; spe- 
cious; colorable. 
Make this haste as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
ead nee Shak, AWs Well, ii. 4 52 


See Cat propane pa a Se 
Wh e value of any quant 
a means of a number of inde- 


g that has the appearance of reality 


difference bet 

lute value of 

falling short 

defined, the cons! 

of the given series 
Probable eviden 
strative evidence in t 


pr 
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> peny ilitude ta thoso to iom t vin an ts p gnome ret ap 
i arisimilitude. 5 od it, in this life, particula athen s 
a ANG Be Sane difference of man from va aa In infancy. In this latter and more com- 
pean have spoken prey o n, mon fonm it er rine Te dining 
Ve 8) oe 2 6) ions his doctrine S zuishable 
re Sir T, Browne, Religio Medicl, i. 20. estant Se eer RUrKATOrY, or future disciplinary suf- 


5 iin the TOR taleh ful, supposed to be necessary for their 

a ification, and from the various forms of universalism, 

Phich holds that in a future probation all men will sooner 

ter accept the gospel, ; 

probational (pro-ba‘shgn-al), a, [< probation 
+ al.] Serving for trial or probation. 

5 c are not penal, but medicinal, or proba- 

noa Skar I Obs, on the Old Testament, p. 278. 


tionary (prö-bā'shon-ñ-ri), a. [< proba- 
probat eN Pertaining to probation; em- 


Call this a Mede, nnd that a Parthian pont 
; the truth. 
A saa 2 A ride Art of Love, 1. 260. 
probalt (pro’bal), a. [< LL. proba, proof, + -al.] 
Probable. 
This advice is free I give, and honest, 


Probal q Indeed the course 
te win er aial: Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 344. 


rõ-bal'i-ti), n. [Appar, < probal AF 
ary ont pee. an error Tor probability.) Prob- 


ae hed derivation for the name bracing or serving o: ee oe probation. 
After describing a far-fete erivation To S Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, ag 

een Pi a aa a enen ois Kromedge of ood and ovl 1s trom The. 
ers m; d 3 


Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 468. 
t esent life is a sufficient period of probation- 
oe eee the Righteous will be readily acknow- 
ledged by all men. Timothy Dwight, Sermons, clxiii. 
probationer (pro-ba’shon-tr), x. [< probation 
+ -erl,] One who is on probation or trial; one 
who is placed so that he may give proof of cer- 
tain qualifications for a place or state. 
I y gain to their college some new probationer. 
Brera g B. Jonson, Epicœne, i. 1. 
While yet a young probationer 
And candidate for heaven. Tan 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 21. 
Specifically — (a) A novice. 

A stripling divine or two of those newly-fledged proba- 
tioners that usually come scouting from the university, and 
lie here no lame legers to pop into the Bethesda of some 
knight’s chaplainship. Milton, Colasterion, 

Green probationers in mischief. Lamb, Old Actors, 
(b) In the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, one who has 
been licensed to preach, but who has not been ordained 
or does not hold a pastoral charge. 

How do they expect a probationer to become a capable 
teacher if they never give him the chance of a pulpit? 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, viii. 
(c) In the Meth. Epis. Ch., a candidate for membership re- 
ceived fora specified period on trial before final admission. 
probationership (pro-bi’shon-ér-ship), n. [< 
probationer + -ship.] The condition or stato 
of being a probationer. 
He has afforded us the twilight of probability, suitable 


Brigantes of Britaine. 


Holland, tr. of Camden, IT. 84. (Davies.) 


ro’bang), n. In surg, a long and 

Ua Or oH of whalebone, with a piece 

of sponge attached to one end, or other similar 

instrument, for introduction into the esopha- 

s or larynx, as for the application of reme- 
fies or'the removal of foreign bodies. 

probate (pro‘bat), a. and n. [¢L. probatus, pp. 

of probare, test, examine, judge of: see probe, 
prove] I, a. it. Proved; approved. 

b probate assercyons of hystoryal men 

eA Er ald aANT of thonourable 


monastery of oure lady in Glastenburye. R 
$ eetph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 


2. Relating to the proof or establishment of 
wills and testaments: as, probate duties.—Pro- 
bate Act, an English statute, also called the Court of 
Probate Act, 1857 g and 21 Vict., c. 77), abolishing the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical and other courts in matters 
of probate of wills and administration, and vesting it in a 
new Court of Probate, whose authority was increased by 
the Confirmation and Probate Act, 1858 (21 and 22 Vict., 

c. 56), and the Court of Probate Act, 1858 (id., c. 95).— Pro- 

bate courts, the general name given in American law to 

courts having jurisdiction of probate and administration. 

Often more specifically called orphans’ courts, surrogates’ 

courts, etc.—Probate judge. See judge. 

II. n. 14. Proof. 
Macrobius, that did treate 


Of Scipion’s dreme what was the treu probate. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 368. 


“ P to that state of mediocrity and probationership. Locke. 
2. In law, official proof of a will. (a) The deter. as pein 4 
mination of the court O on aeen Probationism (prd-bi’shon-izm), n. [< proba- 


fore which a will is proper ned - 3 z 
that ithe: Paper a eal and tentamen o the de- tion + -ism.] Views or beliefs as to human 
, ani e e upon torecord assuch. It probation in relation to the future state. Reli- 
$ i ; u 1 l ate. R 
ctermines or implies that the instrument is genuine, and gious Herald, July 15, 1886. 


regular in form and execution, and that the testator wa: epee iS eras 5 
competent to make a will, but not usually that the pro probationist (pro-ba’shon-ist), n. [< proba- 
so tion + -ist.] A probationer. t 


p. 

visions of the will are valid. (b) A copy of the wil 

proved, authenticated by the court, G under its seal, 

and with a certificate that it has been proved, ete.— 

Probate in common form, a mma, probate granted 
0} 


church become full members? 
in some jurisdictions on production of the will with an 


The Congregationalist, May 14, 1885. 


afidavit, when there is no contest: as distinguished from probationshi (pro-ba’shon-shi [ 
A D p (pro-ba’shon-ship), n, [< pro- 
Rose ate seers en deran or by litigation on issues or op- “ation + -ship.] A state of probation j novi- + 


probate-duty (prd’bit-diti), n. A t tiate; probation. 
_ property passing by will. )» es 
probation (prd-ba’shon), n. K F. probation = 
28 eat probatio = Sp. probacion = Pg. pro- 

pdo = It. probazione, < L. probatio(n-), a try- 
ing, tion, examination, < probare, pp. 


É tus, test, examine: see probate 
Drove.) "1. The act of proving? ano A probe, 


[Rare.] 


Before the end of these ladies’ probationship and matric- 


ulation, his majesty charged the cathedral doctor: vee 
miss them out of the ivii edral doctors to dis: 


Translation of Boccalini (1626), p. 202. 
probative (pro’ba-tiv), a. 
1. Serving to test or prove. 


(Latham.) 
[< probate + -ive.] e 


+) M, for M., Y. 1. 157. ; demonstration: as 
aa alaa PAA e probative force of evidence. oo 
Siar probator (pro-ba’ tor), n. [< L. probator, exam- 
mer EUROVEr, < probare, test, examine, prove: 
lane, oba fe, prove.) 1. An examiner.— 2}. In 
l , one who turns king’s (queen’s) evidence; 


us buy our entrance to this guild {friendshi (pro’ba-t6-ri 
iP] bya “* i ba-t0-ri), a. and n. 
Emerson, Friendship probatorius, adj. (meut. probatorium, a house 


or 
SEG L. probare, pp. probatus, test, ex- 
pa PLOY: see probate.) I. a. 1, Serving 
: Fei being a proof or test. 
00's afflictions were no vindicato 
isk L 
chastisements to make trial of his pe mt i 
Abp. Bramhall. it 


temperance or his w 


< 
p 


te forchurch 


er ecc] 
lesiastical 


probe-pointed (prob’poin’ted), a. 


I 
I ate ball2, ballista, ete., and cf. emblem] 
tion proposed for decision or 
ter for examination; any 
doubt, uncertainty, or diffi 


sense by Pappus, in t 


: Problem 
Nake, , 
Letinee and cowslip it you 
le; 
Probe (prob), v, 43 pr 
pro bing. KL, Drobare re 
probus, good: SCO prove E 
same L, verb, Tho ey 
tho noun.) 1, To pees 
probe; explore, as aes y 
especially of the body: oped 
or some extraneous obj 
by means of an inst 
Yet durst she 


r Poin 
Pope, I mit ot 


or 
Cn us 


Thither too tl 
ne w 7 E 
mud for worms, goden 


2. Figurat : i 
2. 1guUratively, to seara 
tinize; examing thorent ik 
: -oughly into 
be the toot tament, and y 
rendered the merchants more discon tets a th 
a § nted th 
Why do I seck to probe my fe si 
E ; William Morris, Eartily 
3. o prick, as a sealed can 50 as 
comp essed air or gas within t ae alloy tho 
pr obe (prob), n. KLL. Proba at ane i 
test „examine, prove: see probe ane 
Cf. Sp. tienta, a surgeon’s probe Oi 


W's sing Matta, 


OB 
test: see tempt] 1. A proof; at aes i 
We who believe life's bases ee Ei 
; Beyond the probe of chemie teat 
t. A printers proof. ; Be 


The thank ing for the queen's 
T have inserted into the ollect, wh 
my opinion than in the psalm; 
; 

lge, 


majesty's 
hich Wie ante 


ye shall seo in th 


of the print, and abe ge, © probe 
Atp. Grindal, Remain 
alins, p. 268. (Dari, 
3. In surg., a slender flexih) a 


. } e rod of silyey 
other substance for examining rey 
of a wound or other cavity, or the direction of 
ees = Nélaton’s Probe, a probe tipped with n 
glazed porcelain, used in feeling for bullets, The le ait 
tonched, leaves a mark upon the porcelain, E 


the conditions 


ed Having a 

blunt end, like that of a probe; not sharp-point. 

eg * as, probe-pointed scissors; a probe-pointed 
yistoury, 


probe-scissors (prob’siz’orz), n. pl, Seissors 


used to open wounds, the blade of which, to ad- 


mit of being thrust into the orifice, has a button 
at the end. 


robing-awl (prd’bing-il), n. A steel prod or 


awl, used to pierce the brain in killing fish for 


the table. 


What portion of the probationists uniting with the M.E. probity (prob‘i-ti), n. [< F. probité=Sp. probi- 
dad = Pg. probidade = It. probità, < L. probi- 
ta(t-)s, uprightness, honesty, < probus, good, ex- 
cellent, honest: see probe, prove.) Tried vir- 


ue or integrity; strict honesty; virtue; sin- 


cerity; high principle. 


So near approach we their celestial kind Pe 
By justice, truth, and probity of mind. IP 


A minister [Walpole] . . . who had seen so much per 


ies ê 
fidy and meanness that he had become sceptical as toth 


Macaulay, Lord Holland. 
ow.» » how 
ill command 


xistence of probity. 
Let the reign of the good Stuyvesant shi 


Some are only probative and design ; rankness, probi high-souled courage W 
å > ed to try a . frankness, probity, and high-s cou z unat- 
aon e i tu ten. those virtues which before lay armast ite EA ae respect, and secure honor, even where ste i l, 
all probation will make up full clear, iE South, Sermons, IV. ix. tainable. LO ge honesty), worth, 
` 2. Pertaining to proof or =Syn. Integrity, Uprightness, ete. (see Rones 


i sti incorruptibility. 
trustworthiness, trustiness, incorruptibili COF. 
problem (problem), n. [$ n oue 
probleme, E. problème = Sp. Pg. It. p 


[KME] roblemd = 


Dan. problem, 


D. probleem, problema = G. Si question pro- 


TpopAanud, pig 
TP o BAARLE, th Tow r a 
efore, < xpé, before, + Barren, throw, “Pe que 
iscussion; & ma” 
eio involvit 
culty; also, # qu 


on with a discussion of it. aeina eve" 
Although in general one understoo ore gree 
gh in gi hy gras ‘sir T. Browne 


L. problema, < Gr. 
osed for solution, < 


rving for proof. AN st 
His Pp . T lusion is the vrinally asked, p ex 
enmi ofarguments are assertory, not probatory. e GO) which was origin iy omitted n ms 
Pe; ie Taylor (0, Art Handsomeness, p. 126. as a decision. The Problem relo it ssent i He 
novices, © Probatories (riz). A house for Pression of a syllogism, but is gy a ie ine a 
Tn th yes a; pe conducted iN © ne melanie, 
Pope Eugenia ore Christian, Bishop of Lismore, . . . and pem researoh acan or later abutting, of atter, or came 
th ae Xenerable man, with whom he was in a ANE were it only that Co e and Mind, * iir 
Treland, ae ten aac him tobe “2” G. H. Lewes, Probs. © proposition a io 
b Holland, ir: of Camden, II. 161. (Davies; Specifically —2. In geom- 2 Pred or coho 
Pro atum est (p 6-ba’t; ius eration tobe pelot a line, ay ro- 
neut, of probatus, DP ae et). [L.: probatum, PERA ES ecuted, as to bisect #1, iri re 
MG; est, 3d pers. siny -27 OVare, test, exam- HO i "theorems in the gently ints 
is bi ose i 4 lik t differs from a the sation OF ced 1 
t hasbeen tried; oo: Pres. ind. of esse, he.] like. It ai PRT Nis n 
TEE n tried or proved: q ;> quires something to be pi reek WOl" < christ 
recipes or prescription d: often appended to quires son established. | 71" century ate 


a 


I T Er oe cs po ee a 


a0 SEU ee S a ee a ee 


er 
tin 


em. 
ate twa 
raw lines 
re angle: 


em was pr 
in his v on contacts,— 
5, the following problems: (1) to 
probet pieces which will fit A to 
into one twice as large as the other; (2) to 
agon into five parts which will make a 
ta regular pentagon into seven parts 
square.— Characteristic problem, 
Chess problem, a given position of 
which it is required t one side mate 
"metimes compel the other to give mate) in 
‘or S imber of moves.—Comparative prob- 
ted kon in regard to the degree of any quali- 
esto any subject.—Crown, Delian, deter- 
sed Hem. See the qualifying words.— Fer- 
te pro m given two media separated by a plane 
ay problem, | of light in them, to find the path of 
my the veloemission between two given points.—Flor- 
Fai ekest trafometrical, imperial, indeterminate, in- 
ine, gon! m. See the adjectiv s. — Gergonne’s prob- 
b Jem to cut a cube so that the section shall 
gonal of one f and emerge at the non- 
1 of the opy 2 
allest po 


S, 


spheres lie in 
at: ieh ea and last are 
è strug: rik nd with a given velocity; 
nown; A abe of the intermediate ones be to make 
must parted to the last a maximum? This was 

ens for three bodies, by Lagrange in 1759 
completely 


tion @ =2—bsinz; 
iven time from its 


sles, each 
id all tangent to one 
ziven by Steiner in 


given 
e to in 


~Pfaff's 
tion X 
{orm it 
fullest 
Jem, 


‘ansform an exp! 
- . into another of similar 
nd to determine the 
Pothenot’s prob- 
h two given segments are 
Problem of duration of 
probability that one player will ruin 
Ayen pumper of bets, and the pona 
efore he is ruined.— Problem o 
cours we circle. See squaring.— Problem of the 
kedimin courier.— Problem of the duplication. 
teptage im.— Problem of the inscription of the 
nm, the impossible problem to inscribe a regu- 
oR ìn a circle with a rule and compass.— 
fence RO School-girls, the problem to show 
rey dy Hes ool-girls might walk out in ranks of three 
tinente x a week, without any one walking a second 
es, the -oe tank with any other.—Problem of three 
Autnally cee to determine the motions of three 
Aproblacts particles,— Sursolid problem, in 
a high Ae Which cannot be resolved but. by curves 
ind than the conic sections.— Viviani's 
ce a hemispherical dome with four equal 
t the rest of the surface shall be quad- 


atic (Prob-le-mat‘ik), a. [= F. pro- 
T ÐP. problemático = Pg. It. proble- 
dining , L Oblematicus, < Gr. TpoBAnuartKdc, 
i i seq S a problem, < Tpóß?nua(T-), a prob- 
ce meee -] 1. Of the nature of a prob- 
rie doaable; uncertain; unsettled; dis- 


rath Oubtful, 
x tated pity of foreign rivalry was not believed in, or 
east distant and problematic. 
nE logio, £ E Greg, Misc. Essays, Ist ser., p. 3. 
eo » OL the 5 s os- 
ie dochea nature of a question, p 
8 conc : 
lit as tno, Problematic if it is not self-contradie- 
of iting Other concepts, it is connected with 
l oy edge, while its objective reality can- 
2 ay. . The concept of a no 
We oa iea g Matis, he representation ofa thin: 
le, heag ther say that it is possible nor that it 
_ + cause we have no conception of any kind 
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of intuition bu 

cepts bnt of our c 
cable to any extrasensuous object. 
ant, Critique of Pure Rease m (tr. be j i 

tenso - by Müller), iii. 

yrablematic Proposition. See proposition, 2 
9 { ematical (Prob-le-matńi-kal), a. 

ematic PANI Same as problematic, 

Wagers are laid in th 


k cf e city about onr succe i 
yet, as the French call it, problematical, Se ee 


Johnson, to Mrs, Thrale, Noy, 1 1777. 
problematically (prob-le-mat’i-kal-i ) ade K 
problematical + -ly2.] Ina prot natie man 
a doubtfully ; dubiously ; uncertainly, 
pro ematist (prob'lem-a-tist), n. [< Gr. =pé- 
Pinua(r-), a problem, + st.] One who pro- 
poses problems. [Rare.] j 
This learned problematist, 
Evelyn, To Dr. Beale, Aug, 27, 1668 
problematize (prob‘lem-a-tiz), v. i; pret, and 
PP. problematized, ppr. problematizing. [< Gr. 
Tpos/nua(z-), a problem, + -ize.] To pro ose 
problems. Boe 
Tip. Hear him ble iz 
Pru. Bless us, hat atat? 
Tip. Or syllogize, elenchize, 


D kind of je 
ategories, neither of them e eae 


[< prok 


B. Jonson, New Inn, iL 2 
nō pub‘li-k6). [L.: 
num, good; publico, 
See pro, bona, public.} 


pode re Pr [NL., for 
c . =po;3ooxic (-xtd-), proboscis, 
-ide.| The family of the eleplianees foe 


proboscidal (pré-bos‘i-dal), a. 


pro bono 
pro, for; 
abl. of 
For 


[< L. proboscis 


çcid-), < Gr. Tpoßoasis (-Kid-), proboscis, -+ -al.] Proboscigerous (prō-bo-sij’ 


Same as proboseidiform. 
A proboscidal prolongation of the oral organs. Shuckard. 
proboscidate (pro-bos’i-dat), a. [< L. proboscis 
(-cid-),< Gr. mpojoanic (-x5-), proboscis, + -atel,] 
Having a proboscis; proboscidean.— Probosci- 
date insect, an insect having a proboscidate mouth,— 
Proboscidate mouth, in entom., a haustellate mouth; a 
mouth in which the organs are modified to form a probos- 
cis, as in most flies. See cut under house-fly. 
proboscide (pré-hos’id), n. [< F. proboscide, 
L. proboscis, proboscis: see proboscis.) In 
her., the trunk of an elephant used as a bear- 
ing or part of a bearing. 
Proboscidea (pro-bo-sid’é-ii), n. pl. 
ger, 1811), < L. proboscis (-cid-), < Gr. Tpososke 
(-xd-), proboscis: see proboscis.] 1. An-order 
of Mammalia having a long flexibie proboscis 
D D Pas 
or trunk. It now contains only the-élephants and 
their allies, as the mammoths and mpStodons. The legs 
are mostly exserted beyond the common integument of 
the trunk, and all their joints ame extensible in a right 
line. The teeth are enameled the incisors are—in the 
living elephants two above And none below, in some ex- 
tinct Proboscidea none above and two below, or two 
above and below, any of/which may be developed into 
long tusks curving out-of the mouth. The feet are all 
five-toed, so far as is (known, incased in broad shallow 
hoofs, one to each digit, and the palmar and plantar 
surfaces are padded The carpal bones are broad and 
short, in two separate, not interlocking, rows; the scaphoid 
and lunar are sepajrate from each other; the cuneiform is 
broad, extended inward, and attached to the ulna; the 
unciform is directly in front of the cuneiform, and the 
magnum in front of the lunar; in the hind foot the as- 
tragalus articwlates in front only with the nayicular. The 
placenta is deciduate, zonary. The Proboscidea belong to 
the higher or educabilian series of placental mammals. 
Their nearest living relatives are the Hyracoidea. There 
are 2 families—Elephantide, containing the elephants, 
manimoths, and mastodons, and Dinotheriidæ, the dino- 
theres, the latter all extinct, the former now represented 
by only 2 living species. See cuts under Dinotheriwn, 
elephant, Elephanting, and Mastodontine. 1 
2. A class of corticate protozoans, also called 
Rhynchoflagellata, represented by the noctilu- 
cans. E. R. Lankester. EE) A 
i 6-bo-sid’6- a. and n. 
roboscidean (pro-bo-sid’¢-an), a, anc 
a proboscis (-cid-), < Gr. zposockic (-xd-), pro- 
boscis, + -¢-an.] I. a. 1. Having a proboscis 
or trunk; proboscidate or proboscidiferous; 
belonging to the mammalian order Probo- 
scidea.—2. Of or pertaining to a proboscis: as, 
“ the proboscidean sheath of the Nemertines, 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 184. 


oboscidial, proboscoid. 3 
AAA flukes, the trematoids of the family Te- 


ee x ranma of the order Proboscidea ; 
an elephantid or dinotheriid. 


Also proboscidian. 


proboscideous (pro-bo-sid’é-us), a. [< L. pro- 


ecis (-cid-), < Gr. xpopooxic (-xed-), proboscis, 
A e in bot., having a hard 


horn, as the fruit of Martynia. 


e n. Latin plural of proboscis. 


idial (pro-bo-sid’i-al), a. r 
Draboscidial (ett Lootes 
-ial.] Same as proboscidean. 


+ 


Proboscidian (pr6-ho-sid’i-an), a. and m. 


Proboscidifera(pro-hos-i- 


proboscidiferous (pro-bos-i-dif’e-rus), a, 


Proboscidiform (pr6-hos’i-di-form). a. 


Probosciform (prd-bos’i-férm), a. 


probosciformed ( pre 


Probosciger (prõ-bos’i-jé 


proboscis (pro-bos’is), n.; 


[NL. (Ili 


terminal 
Treasury of 


[< L. probos- 


pans 


probouleutic 


[< 
Tpopockie (-xS5-}, pro- 
-tan.] Same as prohoscidean, 

6 if’e-rii),n.pl. [Nia 
neut, pl. of proboscidifer: see prohoscidiferous, 
A division of pectinibranchiate gastropods wit 
a small head, a proboscis retractile under the 
base of the tentacles, and variable teeth on a 
long cartilaginous lingual ribbon. It ineindes a 
large number of carnivorons gastropods, among the best. 


Known of which are the Muricida and the Duecinidæ, 
Contrasted with Rostrifera, 
[< 


NL. proboscidifer, < L. proboscis (-cid-), probos- 
cis, + ferre = E. bear!) 1. Havinga probos- 


is—2. In conch., pertaining to the Probosci- 
difera. 


4. proboscis {-crd-), < Gr. 
boseis, + Be 


(« i. 
+ forma, form. } 


proboscis (-cid-), proboscis, 
Also proboscidal, probosciform, 


Proboscis-like. 
probosciformed, 


0 (pro [< L. pro- 
boscis, proboscis, + forma, form.] Same as pro- 
boscidiform, Encyc. Dict, 
0 õ-bos'i-fôrmd), a. [< pro- 
bosciform + -ed2,) Same as proboscidiform. 
The surface of the probosciformed month, facing the first 
pair of cirri, has a deep central longitudinal fold. 
Darwin, Cirripedia, p, 176. 
r), n. (NL. (Kuhl, 
1820),< L. proboscis, proboscis, -+ gerere, carry. ] 
A genus of black cockatoos: synonymous with 
icroglossa. 


-rus), a. [< L. pro- 
carry.] Having a 
diferous. 

0 pl. proboscides (-i- 
déz). [= F. proboscide = Sp. probéscide = Pg. 
proboscis = It. proboscide, proboscis, < L. pro- 
boscis, < Gr. xpoBocxic (-«3-), the trunk or pro- 
boscis of an elephant, the proboscis of a fly, 
an arm of a cuttlefish, < zd, before, + Bókay. 
feed, graze.] 1. An éelephant’s trunk; hence, 
a long flexible snout, as the tapis” or the 
nose of the proboscis-monkey. Ssee ent under 
Nasalis. a 


oscis, proboscis, + gerere, 
proboscis; probo: 


aes ~~--"The unwieldy elephant, : 
«stake them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis, Milton, P. LL, iv. 347. 
2. Any proboscidiform part or organ; anything 
that sticks out in front of an animal like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. See cut under Cy stophorine. (ay 
The human nose, especially when very arge. [Humorous.} 
(b) In entom.: (1) The rostrum or beak of a rhynchoph- 
orous beetle, or snout-beetle. (2) The long coiled hanse 
tellate organ of lepidopterous insects; an antlia, See cut 
under haustellum, (3) The sucking-mouth of a fly, a cylin- 
drical membranous or fleshy organ terminating in a di 
portion which is applied to the substance to he sucked up. 
(See promuseis, and cut under house-fly.) (4) The extensi- 
ble mouth-organs of a bee, consisting of the labium and 
lingua with their various divisions, and the maxille, united 
at their bases with the labium. (¢) In Vermes, a diversi- 
form buccal, oral, or pharyngeal organ of many worms, 
as errant annelids, gephyreans, turbellarians, and nemer. 
teans. In the last the proboscis is a tubular invaginatel 
eversible organ opening in the anterior rt of the body 
above the mouth, formed by a differentiation of the in- 
tegument: it is variable in details of structure: it may 
be divided, coiled, glandulous, and furnished with styleta, 
a retractor muscle, etc. (For various proboscides of this 
kind, see cuts under Acanth hala, Balanoglossus, Ces- 
toides, Nereis, Proctucha, Rhabdocela, and 
(d) In conch., the tongue of certain such 
shell-snails, when it is so long as to be capable of ne 
protruded for some distance from the mouth, in whi 
case it is used for boring the shells of other testaceans, — 


and for destroying by suction the soft parts of the in- — 
habitant: distinguished from rostrum. (e) In polyps, the 3 
central polypite of a medusan. (f) In gregarines, 


epimerite. 


[< proboscis-monkey (pré-bos’is-mung’ki) 


semnopithecine ape, Nasalis larvatus; a ka- 
hau: so called from the elongated and fli 
snout, which resembles the human nose f 
and shape. See cut under Nasalis. Ba 
proboscis-rat (pr6-bos’is-rat), n. Same as 
oe os’koid) K Gr =; 
roboscoid (prd-bos’koid), a. [< Gr. xp 
eer + eldoc, form.] Same as 
can. ? 7 
probouleutic (prõ-bğ-lūü'tik), a. [ 
Ževoiç (-2ev7-), previous deliberation 
zpoßoväsvrýc, one who deliberates — 
xposovzetew, contrive before, < aps 
Bovdster, take counsel, delibera 
Concerned with the pre 
for action: noting speci 
Council of Five eae intl 
nian constitution. 
Amiseppretonsic 
Te] 3 
that of Athens, which 
W. È. 


Bo 
a 


= 
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procacious aie 
pus (pro-ka’shus), a. (= OF, procace= £0 forward, proceed: see proceed.] 1t. Theact The oldest ps Proceleusmat; 
procace, < L, procax (-ae-), forward, bold, of proceeding or moving forward; progress, alert a very Con mg T le 
e culty ¢ o 5 x ‘lected t yp MMence: rae, 
the dificulty in defiance of all such pre- weet’ I residenoy ment A Kipere 


jameless, impudent, < procare, ask demand, He overcame 
Le aka p ach : i ; made even from religion itself to obstruct ey, Discon 
7 ‘Se, Y 


S ( eral p, . = tences as were 
ukin to precari, pray: see pray .] Pert; petu the better procedure of real and material religion, 
A aie d beauty] are . Jer. Taylor, Works, II. vii, =SYN. 2. To arise 


I confess these [personal comeliness an 2, Manner of proceeding or acting; a course roce a eae 
proceed (prö'sëd), » 
n. 


commonly but the temptations of women and procacious 5 
or mode of action; conduct. ne ) 
cede ; < Proceed. Vv." 


Pale Coll, 


3 acere 


youth, Baxter, Self-Denial, xliv. E 
Now abating a proeacious youth, now heartening a shy Those more complex intellectual procedures which acute or ç f strly y 
‘homely one, ie J. Brown, Sparo Hours, $d ser., p. 207. thinkers have ever employed. 3 z ; x accruing from sor Tho Aaa 
ocacity (pro-kas‘i-ti), m. [= OF. procacite = A pace ea r rin. of Psychol. apn; especially, the sue 288i nt 
= "i i = i i e would loam if they goods: 7 SE Sum dep. 
_ procacidad = Lg. procacidade = It. p 2 Connive at Pym's procedure! consignce ow used only me ive 
i Browning, Stratlord. warded and ee directed F Age 
; rest i 


cità, < L. procacita(t-)s, forwardness, 
dence, < procax (-ac-), forward, bold: see proca- g. A step taken; anactperformed; a proceed- 


sa te go 
eds in cones 5 for 


cious.) Impudence; petulance. `y ` ! s c 
] SAEs PAR nk a ing.— 4t. That which proceeds from something; poea expect is T ay e, 
Delights, deceipts, procacttics. product. 1g to make you rich Renod this Way Eneteantite m i 
Burton, Anat, of Mel, p. 541, No known substance but earth, and the procedures of Net proceeds, see nee ns. Howel a not he wat) pt 
procambial Coa euE a KS procambium earth, as tile and stono. > Bacon. aa return or snbstiint 4 OCeeds ia . ten P 
+ al] In bot, pertaining to or resembling 5. The modes, collectively, of conducting busi- ns. E et goods origina pago acquiro TiO, In on th 
the procambium. ness, especially deliberative business; specifi- proceeder (y ue Y shipped, Dot zale or or 
A ial bundle being first formed. cally, in law, the modes of conduct of litigation ceeds or (pr-s6/der 0 v. Ho y 

g WAR emsa F UAE) gation ceeds or goes fo ra. We 
"Fneye, Brit, IV. 105. and judicial business, as distinguished from gress 500s lorward; one wh, One who fa 

[NL., < L. that branch of the law which gives or defines ve ho makes , P%O- 
OS Let him not set himself a pro us 


procambium (prg-kam‘bi-um), n. 
ro, before, + NL, cambium: see cambium. ] Make 
nake him dejected eae small tasks 

On Eel tasks 


€ rights. It includes practice, pleading, and evi- for the first win 
Uot., à long-celled initial strand of a vascular dence. ae 
often prevailing. Da small Proceedor tiling, and 
4 Li 


undle; a similar or homogeneous formative By itself indeed the lately revealed Irishlaw would carry fetes 
cell of a bundle. Compare cambium?. n a very uime way, Its great peculiarity is the extraor- Specifica ly—2, 0 con, Nature in Men Agh by 
Thismass [of elongated cells] is termed the procambium ae eee Yea a Prosedures _ degree. ~ - One who takes a Cea. 1887) 
+ of the fibro-vascular bundle. Eneye. Brit, IV. 93. jyil Rees eae a of Custom, p. 374. Klitto] an academie 
= Lint di ei 7 ees vil procedure . . . is chiefly intended to realize a a © before the Reformati 
rocardium (pro-kiir’di-um), n.; pl. procardia enforce the legalized interests or “rights” of natula proceeders in divinity at ganation, the greatest 

Polit. Sei. Quarterly, 11.123, “Dann i xlord were monks and Tee W 

gular 


heart.) The pit of the stomach; the scrobicu- Common iawprocedure acts, See common.—New or genae anoted in Forewords to Bal 
pro (pr6’kiirp), m. [< NL. procarpium, < eading, Operation, ete. Een: AO ta aed, eting (prp-s6 ding), n. [Verba] 

Gr, mpd, before, E kapxée, a fruit.] In bot., in Proceed (presed’), e i Deary, mod. T also Mio aet of "ono ne forward; a processon; 
; Gala Bele ani tang! amnicellular or pluri- eae < ME. proceden, < OF. proceder, F, ure or step tak 10 „Proceeds; especially 
poutlar female sexual organ, which consists of fee der = Sp. Pg. proceder = It. procedere, < n illegal broccoli. O 0E; a transactions 
a filamentous receptive part called the tricho- ze procedere, go forth, go forward, advance, a. violent proc eding; a cautious pro ed 

they and a dilated part called the carpogonium. CMe forth, issue, go on, result, proceed, < pro, is Specifically ap ica to ding. | Tn the plural ti ee 
-he protoplasm i iterated ofto Torn an odsphere, forth, + cedere, go: seo cede.) 1. To pete kinds involving p ite 2 suits and judicial actions term 
BE eer ioe to a process of growth which pass, or go forward or onward; continue or ree oF to me se of steps or mens ares a Toperty ‘a ral 

new motion or progress; adv. A te- of actions at law: as to Mstite c i the prosecu 

In tht.Floridem it is the procarpium (proca: h z progress; advance; go on, lit- person. as, to institute proceedings nnje On 
consists of wsingle cell or a small Siena Mae pie pemauvely: +2 to proceed on one’s The proceeding was thus a 

3 essel touched at Queenstown, and Marshal, to follow la thorri oN viz., First the City 
ar of His Majesty's Life Guards, 


Dees Book, P. xxxyj, 


p 
(i). (NL, < Gr. apó, before, + xapdia = E. 


lus cordis. 


~ De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 121. y 

; jum (pro-kiirprwm), n. :-pl-procarpia then proceeded on her voyage. Englands Joy (Arber': 
(ii). INL.: see procarp.] Same as progeny. Come, cite them, Crites, first, and then proceed. THe wlsilc.¢. ene eee per’s Eng. Garner, I, 29). 
_ Procatalectic (pro-kat-a-lek’tik), a. [< Gr. mpd, B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v, 3. i PE Raber a ean 
before, + rarayxrixóc, leaving off: see catalectic, ~~.The swe aeann inon ya proceeded, We havo learned some of ualtan een oe 
o ~Il et degrees that this brief world affords. haps to acquiesce in, Brocectithoa nein ana motena 
y athers looked 


., catalectic at the beginning; wanti Sos Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 252, ON as in the last degree unrigt A 
S in, Proceedijng th m rig us and intolerable, 
oaa etre Rar e a, somone 
us, the following colon in an iambi I a 8, Pilgrimage, p. 269. . Advancement 4 

Say X n iambic shall . . . proceed to more ci f 
modiis procatalectio: Saa (for Locke, Human Understanding TI. xviii. 2 To your proceeding we Tar iar pre 
ade Having alread ry ok ol dse eeding bids me tell you this. 
+ i 3 $ g already mentioned those § ya £ uo 
Procatarctict (pro-ka-tiirk’tik), a. [< Gr. xpo- ser ene to the Persons in this Poa T, alin Voth Des 8. pl Sit Taal 
See fee , beginning beforehand, being the im- cription which the Poet gives us of Raphael. nes i ag A record or account of the transactions 
Rs E ari < xpoxardpyew, begin first, < 7pó, 2. Toi Addison, Spectator, No. 307, Of ® Society: as, the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ie karapyen, begin upon, < xard, upon, or 0 issue or come, as from an origin, soure ican Philological Association. The proceedings of 
pran be first, begin.] Being the eta or fountain; go forth: with from af e, Hie anda mer so otor differ from the transactions, in that 
cause; m £ i RATT Excuse s ; he proceedings are the record of all the business done, 
ately eee ? atar a cause which im- proceeds fron omana £0 froe with you; what I write with mere abstracts of the papers read, while the transa: 
RERA Ned Sease into action when ear Current of a pure Affection. tions consist of the papers themselves.— Collateral pro- 
TERP p isposition toit. The proca- From the d Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. ceeding: See collateral.—Dispossess proceedings. 
y Luise is often denominated the excitin he death of the old the new proceeds. aisy .— Proceeding via executiva, in civit lai, ti 
Bee e t cause, under effici 8 Whiter, The Preac ecutory process (which see, under executory).— Special 
tica. t (pro-ka-tit ti efficient, 8. Tocarry on some seri a reacher. proceeding, a judicial proceeding other than an action, 
+ rk'ti-kal), a. [< pro- self at wor eries of actions; setone’s #8 Writ of mandamus, a petition to appoint a frie 


apoxararjyeu, leave off beforehand.] In ane. 


. - ` . 1 n > 
Same as proc and go 

‘ atarctic, ` go on in a certain ty > cte.— Stay of proceedings, See stay.— Summ 
and proegumenal causes some particular purpose; act aaet By, ud for ceedings, in law, certain EN remediesauthorized by stat- 
for th whyaiclans REAR ee method. ding tosome utetobe taken without the formal bringing of an ae by 
ost all dis- If you promise ` avit laid beforea magistrate 

sti ed; 


Ys peace, we will beleeue you; if you 


causes : 
ning. The procatarctical y omenal andsy- proceed in rey. i 
cause... , eteatiswith them the SoHE abandon the Country. more specifically, such proce Jue 
fever 1s either cold or eS à Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 225. tenant for non-payment of rent, or for holding oven ep i 
tr. by a Gentlemme y n- My judgm om them I will not hide \ yi. 225. Supplementary proceedings, sometimes ca ry p 
(pro- Zi nL 7. gments, how with manki A plemental proceedings, proccedings supplenoof, when 
‘k sis) n ind I pri l. ; hereof, whe! 
inni uD Hi Milt Creer E judgmentand execution for the enforcement theren Fayo 8) 
e that proce ‘on, P. &., xi. 69. the execution remai isfied. Courts of equity 

Proceeds on other . ne execution remains unsatisfi of a j 
any sciences posts himself r principles in his inquiry into given such a remedy by bill compelling examinate go wh 
But how severely with Party. \ Locke, debtor under oath, and by injunction against nae ad as tmb 
€ cause, The men who write o themselves proceed ^ his assets; and the codes of procedure hava Sin supple: olih 
e proca- such verse as we can read’! alternative remedy, at the option of the rec tay cause T 
XG 4}. To be tra Pope, Imit. of Hor., II. ji. 157. ™eutary proceeding, either entitled in aon eh on afii- tie 
‘dral),n. [<L:. pro, for pass; nsacted or carried on“ 201-4. 19/. or a special proceeding issuing ary I the debtor, or & the 

 cathedr; + See cat, ral i 7 80 0n. n; be done; davit, an order is granted compen ehted to him, to@ M 
ly as a cath .] He will, afte; third person holding his assets Or iih sc josal of asse 0¢ 
) ete: AA edral, x What hath Sann sonr fashion, tell you pear lor Sau, ion, an forbidaiik, ST PO receiver can Cpi 

= ed worth: meanwhile; and, if assets are ut 2 , (see. ( 
5. T A y pate to-day. be appointed. =Syn. L ‘Procedure, Operation, ete. ( (in 
. LO begin and carr hak., J. C., i. 2. 180. cess), measure, performance, step. i nd i tt 
any step in th y on a legal action; tak Soo A ro liis-mat ik); A OF taki 

P © course of proced on; take proceleusmatic (pros © Jūs-mat 25% y evouaris w 
Saat an offen: er—6. To as, to pro- [< LL. proceleusmaticus, < Gr. a short pi u 
x action, - To come into (se. roic), a foot consisting of 1¢ *r poké? EVI ls 
bles, lit. ‘pertaining to incitem peforehant i 

pa, £ mpore2ebeiw, arouse tO oa bed) ordet M 
incite before, < =pé, before, i T a L | oe 
xéldew, arge, drive on, incite | i 
citing; animating; encouraging: pich the roer te 

. y wW: y I 
The ancient proceleusmatick song, Dy oged to hav? “40, la 
of Gallies were animated, may Doe Western Jsles, P- f eS 
ot, k 


of this kind. Johnson, Jour. sia] fO 
a metrical faaet g0 


2. In pros., consisting, 25 ® fpjnin 
four Port syllables; of or pertaini g 
constituted, 


f 


proceleusmatic 


0. prose, foot consisting of four 
Me In an ‘iillables. I he proceleusmatic 
fl. times 07 iotrasemic and isorrhythmie, 
sorts o) is t. (NL, <L. pro- 


a hy. 
ros-e-la’T A ee 
Be hurricane: see p? ocellous.] A 


allaria ( : 

storms “p procellariidee, or petrels, for- 
7 SOE “og Procellariic Í 
ity ngen" with tho family, later 


y , now usually confined to 
ously ™ `l black-and-white species known 

vary mare's chickens, as P. pelagica, the 
the ther Oss this restricted sense synony- 


‘oy pet alassidrome of Vigors. See cut 
wi 
der petrel: (pros-e-lā’ri-an), a andn [< 


+ -an.) I. a. Of or pertaining to 
rocellar! procellaria, in any sense ; resembling 
jhe gehad to a petrel; belonging to the family 


of the genus Procellaria or 
; a petrel of any kind. 
yros’e-li-r1’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ja + -idæ.] A family of oceanic or 
pocela torial birds, named from the ge- 
pig Wllaria, belonging to the order Longi- 


riide. > 
M memben 
s "proecllariideæ 


ms Ard suborder Tubinares, having tubular 

eae epignathous bill with discontinuous 
.| $ D 

nostrils, P 


y covering; 


horn, 


The Procellariide are 
ssed volitorial powers, 


seas, of unsur 
wn tee the most nearly independent of land, 
dal A 

all seas. 
tna Pons modern gener: 


sl 
m 0 
es Diamedeine, albatros 


They 
There are probably about 90 species, 
divisible into three subfam- 
es; Procellariine ; and Halo- 
m geq-runners; to which is to be added Oceani- 
inn oe oalled Oceanitidw are referred back to this 
‘Also Procellariadw, Procellaride, 
j; ce eerie 
iine (pros-e-li-vi-i’né), n. pl. [NL., 
Pree aia + ince.) The largest and leading 
rellaria + -ine. | 1e largest and leading 
Cot Procellariidee; this family, divested 
sithe albatrosses and sea-runners; the petrels 
roper. They are characterized by the union of the nos- 
tris in one double-barreled tube lying horizontally on the 
tase of the culmen, and the presence of a hallux, however 
minute. There are five groups of species — the fulmars ; 
sof the genus Wstrelata and its relatives; the 
the petrel: g 
stormy petrels; the shearwaters or hagdens; and the saw- 
billed petrels. The genus Oceanites and three others, usu- 
ily ranged with the stormy petrels, are sometimes de- 
tached as type of a family Oceanitida. Also Procellarine., 
See cuts ayer Daption, fulmar, hagden, Usstrelata, petrel, 
aud shearwater. 
as (pro-sel’as), x. [Origin unknown. 
proce. pro as), A 1 MTC J 
In glass-blowing, a Jaw-tool for pinching in the 
neck of a bottle, or giving to it some peculiar 
shape, as it is revolved on the extremity of the 
nül. Also called pucellas. E. H. Knight. 
ewer x f 
pocelloust (pro-sel’us), a. [= OF. procelleux = 
Sp. proceloso = Pg. It. procelloso,< L. procellosus, 
tempestuous, boisterous, < procella, a storm, a 
huricane (by which things are prostrated), < 
procéllere, throw down, prostrate, < pro, for- 
qn, i ire, drive, urge: see excel, celerity.] 
omy, Bailey, 1731. 
mephalic (pro-se-fal’/ik or prd-sef’a-lik 
vE Se-fa pro-sef’a-lik), a. 
KGr. mp6, before, + xeda%/, head.] 1. Of or 
Pertaining to the fore part of tho head.—2. In 
ee Specifically noting certain lobes or 
Rien Which form an anterior part of the 
ofthe head. See the quotation. 


Tro fiat calcined i or ‘ 

4 plates, which appear to lie in the in- 
fnt ol the head (though they R, situated in its 
frm, ang eet Wall) on each side of the base of the ros- 

are called the procephalie processes. 
Huxley, Crayfish, p. 160. 


8, In 
hte Pros., same as macrocephalic.—Pro- 
‘eloped cite one of a pair of rounded expansions, de- 
tmtbryo of mie end of the ventral aspect of the 
ol the front of th ieee becomes one side and par 
ê ni s 
ks tnterior d Hace of the embryo is fashioned first, and 
the ut jetminates in two rounded expansions — 
te lobes. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 219. 


ig 
Meserve tte Power to offend others that I have none 


[= Sp. prócer, procero = 
procerus, high, tall, long, < 


1T V cer-as in creare, create: see 


Ong 


Stature, y plants as are hard of substance, 


Evelyn, Sylva, Int., § iii. 
r’6-bral), a. [< procere- 
. “ertaining to the fore-brain or 
à Prosencephalic. 
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procerebrum ( pro-ser’é-brum), n 
pr h, before, + cerebrum, the brain. J 
paaro comprising the cerebral lie 
"pora striata, and olfactory lobes 
encephalon, cae 
proceres (pros’ 
rarely procus, 
cerus, high: see proce 
j AR CETE, d. 
magnates of a country. J 
In 1328 it was with the counsel and consent of the prel- 


ates and proceres, 
3a ceres, carla, barons, and ci 
resigned his claims on Scotland Ce ee 


s Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 294, 
ocan] (NL. ] In Sundevall's system, an or- 
Piece ee ane as the Proceri of Illiger 
1 wy PPO-8@ T3), 1, pl. TNT. pl. of Te mro 
rus, high: see proceré,] Ino with, E 
pes rocere, ornith., in Illigers 
as classification, a group of birds’ the 
wc as katitæof Merrem, embracin the stru- 
game birds, or ostriches and tha Alae en 
S ed from their procere or tall stature, 
roceridæ (prõ-ser'i-dē), n. pl. NL., < Proce- 
rug +-idæ.) A family of coleopterous insects. 
named by Laporte in 1834 from the genus Pro- 
cerus, and now merged with the Carabidz. 


(NL., < h. 

The fore- 
Thispheres, 
s; the pros- 


YËZ), n. pl. 


a chief, toble, [L., pl. of procer, 


magnate; ef, pro- 
1. The nobles or 


erite (pro t), 2. < Gr. zd, t , 

procer A G po, before, + 

«pac, horn, + ~ile?, In Crusta 4 
a a 1 Crusta cea, the long 


filament which terminates the 
antenna or feeler of many species, as lobsters 


and crawfish. Tt constitutes 
: SH. nearly the whole lengt: 
of the or ‘gan in such cases, the several sme named fons 
of the feeler being short and close to the base. It is the 
last one of a series of joints named coxocerite, basicerite, 
seaphocerite, ischiocerite, merocerite, carpocerite, and pro- 
cerile, and is an excellent illustration of an organ with so 
many joints (technically subjoints) that they are not taken 
into separate morphological consideration. See cuts un- 
der antenna, Astacus, lobster, and Palinurus. 
proceritic (pros- rit‘ik), a. [<procerite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the procerite of a crustacean. 
procerity (p ‘1-ti), n. [< OF. procerite, F. 
procerité = Sp. proceridad= Pg. proceridade = 
It. proceritd, £ L. proceritas, height, tallness, < 
procerus, high, tall: see procere.] Tallness; 
loftiness. 
_ They were giants for their cruelty and covetous oppres- 
sion, and not in stature or procerity of body. 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1550. 
Experiments in consort touching the procerity, and low- 
ness, and artificiall dwarfing of trees. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 532, note. 


His insufferable procerity of stature, and uncorrespond- 
ing dwarfishness of observation. 

Lamb, Popular Fallacies, xiii. 
procerous (pro-sé’rus), a. [< L. procérus, high, 
tall: see procere.] 1}. Same as procere. 

The compasse about the wall of this new mount is five 
hundreth foot, . . . and the procerous stature of it, so em- 
bailing and girdling in this mount, twentie foot and sixe 
inches. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 153). 
2. Tall, as a bird; belonging to the Proceres 
or Proceri. 

Procerus (pros’e-rus), n. [NL. (Megerle, 1821), 
< Gr. xpd, before, + xépac, horn.] 1. A genus 
of beetles, giving name to the family Proceridz, 
containing a number of east European and west 
Asiatie species, found on forest-covered moun- 
tain-slopes. These beetles resemble Carabus, 
but differ in having the anterior tarsi simple in 
both sexes.—2. [l. c.; pl. procert (~i ).] A py- 
ramidal muscle on the bridge of the nose, more 
fully called procerus nasi and pyramidalis nasi. 

ee pyramidalis. $ q 

Dees (pro-sér’vi-lus),n. [NL. (Gaudry, 
1878), < L. pro, before, sae cervulus, q. Y-] 

Mi nus of Cervide. 
3 es aren es),7. [Early mod. E. also proces, 

T (ME. processe, proces, proe OF. 

A à = Pg. It. pro- 
proces, F. proces = Sp. proceso = iB mrss 
fees < L. processus, & gong for ward, pro z = 
J ttack, a projection, 
an appearance, an a 3 Pone a 
of fie < IRE pp. pr ved] Ai e n eed 
: see -) 4. 
advance, process Ree rogressive movement; 
ing or moving forward; prog ding 
a - continuous proceeding. 
gradual advance; 
So multeply ge sall 


TOCESSE. 
Ay furth in fayre Pre vork Plays, p. 13. 


i ce) 
_ Tha theres somewhat MEAP o very prees of man3 
sate yast sweep of our Sarr ey proces 
anewering ou sky. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 41. 
2. Course; lapse; 
sage, as of time T 
a therta ampole, Prose Treatises (E. 


a wirke be processe of 
abide, and “EE. TS.) P- 20: 


e everichoon, x 
By proces, 5 dige graven in a stoon 


so lol ted be. 
Men maY agare herinne emprented 9S. 101, 


process 


Swich fire by processe shal of kynde eolden. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 418. 
Three be: 


auteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In proceza of the seasons have I seen. 


` Shak., Souneta, civ, 
The thoughts of men are widen'd with the procres of the 

suns, Tennysm, Locksley Hall. 
ceeding or happening; way 
g goes on; course or order 


3. Manner of proe 
in which somethin 
of events, 


Now I pas will to Pirrus by proses agayne. 
Destruction of Tray (E. Ea T. S.Y, 1, 19670, 
Commend me to your honourable wife; 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. L 274. 
Our parts that are the spectators, or should hear a com- 
edy, are to await the Process and events of things. 
B. Jonzon, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2 
Saturnian Juno now with double care 
Attends the fatal process of the war. 
Dryden, Æneid, vii. 
4. Anaction, operation, or method of treatment 
applied to something; a series of actions or ex- 
periments: as, a chemical process; a manufac- 
turing process; mental process, 
When the result or effect is produced by chemical action, 
or by the application of some clement or power of nature, 


or of one substance to another, such modes, methods, or 
operations are called processes, 


Piper o. Brown, 3 Fish. Pat. Cas., 175. 

Cable-car lines are in process of construction. 
Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1886, D. 134e 
5. Series of motions or changes going on, as in 
growth, decay, etc.: as, the process of vegeta- 

tion; the process of decomposition. 

He who knows the properties, the changes, and the pro- 
ceses of matter must, of necessity, understand the effecta. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. 

To him was given 


Full many a glimps . + . of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills. 


Wordsworth, On the Side of the Mountain of Black Comb. 


6. In law: (a) The summons, mandate, or com- 
mand by which a defendant or a thing is brought 
before the court for litigation: so called as be- 
ing the primary part of the proceedings, by 
which the rest is directed. Formerly the superior 
common-law courts of England, in the case of personal 
actions, differed greatly in their modes of process; but 
since the passing of the Process Uniformity Act personal 
actions in general, except replevin, are begun in the same 
way in all the English courts — namely, by a writ of sum- 
mons. In chancery the ordinary process was a writ of sub 
pena. The mode common in probate and ecclesiastical 
courts is by a citation or summons. In criminal cases, if 
the accused is not already in custody, the process is usn- 
ally a writ or warrant. 

The Abbot of 8. Isidor is of my acquaintance and my 
great friend, . . . and now of late there hath beene pro- 
cesse against him to appear in this your audience, 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 202. 
Tl get out process, and attach ‘em all. 
Middleton (and cthers\, The Widow, ii. 1. 

The next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out 
the original, is calcd, is process nPop Be means of com- 

lling the defendant to appear in co 
pee z Blackstone, Com., IIL xix. 

They [the bishops: zegara ed ae Proces against here- 
tics as the most distressing part of their office. , 

a R. W. Doon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii. 


(b) The whole course of proceedings in a cause, 
real or personal, civil or criminal, from the 
original writ to the end of the suit. Hence 
—7}. A relation; narrative; story; detailed 
account. 

But hennen, fox wol N mea hage 

and o! 
Ka TES Squire's Tale, L 650. 
To teche chylder curtasy is myne entent, 


d thus forth my proces I tobe-gynne. 
A Ee of Procutaiea Ce Bows, extra ser), L 56, 


In brief, to set the needless process by, i 
How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel'd, 
How ete refell’d me, and how I replied. 


Shak., M. for M., v. 1.92. 
8ł. Proclamation. 


lleus hi: hade publishit on highe, 
w ANSE E id with a sad wille, 
Jason was Joly of his Juste wordes, 
That in presens of the pepull tho profers were made, 
And mony stythe of astate stonding aboute. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) 
9. In anat. and zoğl., a procesii; i 
wth or outgrowing part; a proti 
aS ya EEO used in th 
sense, specific application being madaig 
qualifying term: as, coracoid process. 
A third comes onh RUM Sis tin par ae 
eton Of a mi $ 
pew proces I Goldsmith, Citizen of the’ 
10. In bot., a projection from 
cally, in mosses, one of the 
or segments of the inner pe 
as photo-process: ¢ 
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5 YOcegs; 
process Sco theadjectives.—Martinpro- bone. Ite Procession 


- A esne process. (a) Of the palate- face Yves inward ang 
$ T 3 spictures, told, mest Maxillary process. (a) Of the pal: eee. {he body of the ame, back 
Fee neni i cr eg, Raa iurrenareapmiienentieansit baer A ong 
os f „a to et ate ing the orifice T L eminence at the uns, aR er 
o ete. . with the vertical plate, overlapping t b) Of the turbin t > ido PPer extre p Pini ur, 
E E N and the walls were hung e articulated skull. (b) rt 1 stout, pyramid: cmity 3 
ri “The baro floor was clean, in sine ate descending from the attached mar- outer part of Higa vies Projest 5 Pro. 
ch when articulated, a part of the inner wall of cylindrical eminen fon ty of 


i 
alertam t Ne ry 
he entrance.—Monteith’s process, tal extremity of ti. Cinner a di 
Or from mordanted cotton cloth by process projecting S u ia. (a) lah 


‘Abating process, Sce abate. 
aise AbcessOry Oe ses hlorin.— Morphine or mor- part: 


Al 
nd fi 


of the under surfac n 
cromial or acromior al bone: it is deye et the petr, om the oa 
eon ARUN corresponds iOm independ mth 

al bones gir SAAI © the tyy Dai dent cent, Em, 

yal bones,- Sup ANOh yay Enters 
ae pr Wee jie its point q irectea 88, a ena, md Stylo. 
Jumin,—Alinasal, alveolar, quently found in front oft itero aWard, ane 
ms , 


See oblique the humerus j i of the interna VATA, no 
tho adjectives. —Ammonia ore processes See thio aaljeotty inslosenes in man, Tt re nal cona? 


ne rs represe: dyl 

Articul tl 7 Ce: 3 4 amen in car pl Bents a par t ride, 
2 neus process. Sameas gs, See ate, odont ence (W Gilchrist p: in carnivorous qo Part of tle ot 
ee ea eons AO set gear Olvar Dror Orbicular process. E Tas (a). process, Bee obstruct ne as basie : vena woe 
‘ lar 7 ' e OS Mha tal alatine process, any marked outgrowth ment, 2 @).— Turbina ee Procesg “O Obstry 
ticular, — Augustin’s Tocoss, a mo f that metal, bythe — Palatal or palatine | lly the flat horizontal plate of sharp margi nate proces, ess, gee Struct 
elta somuti not eommon salt. Thee yerchilorid,formed of a palate-bone, espaci y ellow in mid-line, the pair meatus. Fin of the ethmoid overha Supe one nish 
Fearne is salable In the al » which meets its fellow in 1 hats ySpeed eatus. (V) Inferior, the foldeq ere ging (pona Short 
ithe chortdizing notin a AC iaae aes tonether forming the hinder part of the hard palate or overhanging the middle olded mar zir ol Mit Uperior 

tion, a doublo chlorid of silver 


a 8 
bony roof of the mouth.—Palingenetic process. See middle spongy bones S Uea 5 si? called ue sphe 


1 the silver is precipitated by means of y nastoid process, in man, an obtuse 
Pai Barta process, ainct hod of protecting thesur- palingenetie ; ea Mo erareronithesugulan: proce 


making steel which has 


1 l bee 
is notin general use, Ite a 


ng silver from lead by fusion with me 


De 

€ 

rojection of | ed ar rali 3 a: GE ons % pla 

fave of iron from pase by re AA heat Mt the insertion of the rectus capiu aren meelo, ene Jt with a mat h wip oUrizing 
Panta tion of superheated sicam — BASİC process. See Aore cially the ungulates and rodents, Also process asted spathie ci Up oxygen 
Yasie—Basilar process, Seobasilar—Basipteryeod Nied paracondyloid proces.— Parkes process, a meth- inal process, (a) Uf th, spltenoids a oi 2rocessua, Se 

the ey 
e 


P sses. See basipterygoid,— Beer process, in photog. 
0 


4 hy, od of separat ixture of these two metals ating wi ~2e Internal plate of' ihe SoU raised edge 
1,— Bessemer process, a method, invented © lic zinc. When a molten mixture of these two meta ating with the everted margin of the tygoid ge 
Bee OC Gra cU arene prann UOTE IT is allowed to cool, the zine peoa neo arnes f ae Re a flattened plate of ee eee 
portance, since by this process steel ible. Seesteel. forming a crust on the other metal. Tf the lead contain: 1e petrous portion, Immediately barre Wder surface 
much more cheaply than was formerly possible, E > silver, this is concentrated in the solidified crust of zine, ack i 


nr i CK Of the 

erving wood, con- i ia ‘ated by distillati eee {for ounding the ‘styloid nre Slenoid 

— Bethell process, a process for preserving wood, from w. t may afterward be separated by distillation. base. —Vermiform pr, sola oid process at it 
Sieting in its finpreghation with tar, oil of tar, and earbolfc T naeh e Ne Pateraprocess, See oricbo LO Orm p ocess, the elevated medie S its 


i he hemisphere an pori 
y know! d x N ae Pheres of the cere Portion 
acid: this mixture is commercially known as gallatin, and Von Patera process, below.—Patio process [Sp. patio, portion on the upper surface inoi tho cerebellum ii 
onanan nerusnnean af (Eee an open space}, in metal., a method of obtaining the a - that on the under sur T neg anew a as the superior 
cess, one of the avict Weethe beak ofabird.—Bitu- ver from argentiferous ores by amalgamation, extensive process, n method of parating silver from it 0: ter; 
mnlnaye dena ping motion Ike = oucherie’s practised in Mexico and South Americ. It is suited fi chloridiziy roasting, 1 US ores, aftera 


men process, in photo. See bitumen B in which the si is present in the form of simple or 
‘process, the ibs oe Bi EEE Ocin then. connate miinide, PA large percentage of blendeor from which solution theme 
naano Nate i vn rid i arnas res of wood. —Capit- galena, or more than three or four per cent. of copper p; k ine sulphuret,— Washo 
eee i Carintht 5 na Seo the qualifying rites. In this process the ore, ground by arrastres, is mixed 3.—Wet process, in photog. 
cen cess Tee a pan), in metal., the with common salt, roasted copper pyrites (called ma- vogel’s process, the sep: 
EEEo aan ore i tio mist way, with the aid of gistral), and quicksilver. The whole mass is thoroughly Dy lixivi: i 
heat, which in the patio process is not used. See patio mixed, usually by being trodden by mules, the result being acid. It is used in the tr 
isr thatthe silver becomes amalgamated with the quicksilver, per mattes in which the silver has been transformed { 
French metallurgist Chenot, ray raan tenpo easily aeparated Se aoo lentea u phate by A peer kind of roasting. nto 
Wi thename)takes placeon large level floors 2 s one of very limited 
anI om the ors hy cow y, ) : a quired for the management of the ro: 
silverores can be profitably treated by the 


y means of a solution of 


phite of soda or lime, whieh takes up the cori p ophos 


tal can be precipit 


panl, 
Zier- 


ing in front with the malar, Also called zygoma. =$ 
F occeding, Procedure, Operation. In this connec- 
a way of doing something by rule or 
us, the Bessemer process; the process 
ian well; alegal process, Proceeding ex- 
presses a complex action making a whole: as, it was avery 
od of dezincification, by the u strange proceeding. Jefferson and Cushing, in their manu- 
of lead from which the silver als of parliamentary procedure, use proceeding, perhapsasa 
Parkes process, — articipial noun, where procedure, being more exact, would 
creosote to well ve the better word. Procedure applies to a way of doing 
things formally legal proceeding is a thing done legally; 
alegal proces: egal form gone through for the attain- 
on in Cumberland, and ment of a definite purpose; legal procedure is the way of 
ascale of some magnitude in 1833. doing things in the administration of law, as in the court- 
n silver had always been separated room; a legal procedure is a less desirable form of expres- 
metals being almost always found as- sion for a legal proceeding. Operation may be used for the 
nature) by cupellation, through which way in which a thing works or operates: as, the operation 
Process a proportion of silver less than about eight ounces of a nail-making machine; it is rarely used thus of pa 
i notan pr parared with profit. sonal nett except in ia a EE: as, the operations 
sow wh vhile called pattinsonization.—Pecti- a gang of thieves. See act, v. ù ts r 
the spawn ay be lost. (ng mei eee, Bhotolithographic process. See process (pros’es), v. t. [< process, n] ai : 
Due process of law. So ENEFA ETE ucjectives— Photogelatin process, in photog., any proceed against by legal process; summon 1 


hod : 
parts court of law. z ; 
ot faris oe clean water, applied He was at the quarter-sessions, processing his brother 
180 to 200 pounds per square inch.— for tin and tinpence, hay mone Edgeworth, Ennni, vili 
Same as metastern Miss Edg Ba arg 
If a man processes a neighbour for debt, he is 


ing paid wi >e of lead. i eT, 430. 
of being paid with a full Fortnightly Rev., N. Sa XL 430. 


aunit 
coll 


To 


q vater, and 
en in the form of a 


$ r any me- 

tauditory, postfrontal -eproduce, as a drawing, Cte., Dy any hic 
ic process, Se tymp 2. Snes cose, eapecially iby, a are 

acts, process. See photo-process. [Recent every 


75 
A Of course all American readers gaw, aone S 
cut in Mr. Pyle’s admirable Boge 7 ene 
new verb invented D n; Tori. Evening Post, Jan. aa 
7 ay, are rath Capt. 
zs], we should say, are ratit ~, and C3 5 
Tadeo wit A neliogravure portral ó way) of drat 
pee with copies (also Dro ihenæum, No. 2 
Process caption. See caption.— a < process 
tion. See augmentation Pro- processal (pros’es-al), 4. acess eos 
relief-printing plate made by Pertaining to or involving € es, come 
processes, and not by cutting 


„ssal Charges; 
i amages, and processal Crowns- me 
o-process.— Prostern. A All Sorts of Damages, thousand Cro J. iii. 
See the ade al, ptery 


2i d s 

above two hunderd and fifty Howell, Letters, sjou, 
3, processio 
procession (proseshon); LAS Dan. Iep, 
processiun = D. processie F, procession = o- 
cession, < OF. procession, process = Be ; 

A x jon = Pe. procissão, sing ; 
ted, and arsen e i procesion = Pg. prot -), a marching i, < pr 

ree . processio( n=); UN sion, ST, 
ted ore is first lixiviateg sulphate geasione, CU Pree religious ee a vee 
and afte See ee es ican sana 6: MON OGhOLIe The, 
tter solvent is called opper cedere, pp- 1 NON Cr. process] anything: 
n additional amount of silver is proceed: see proceed. Ce jE 

se have been lost in the tail- of proceeding or issuing 
a small conical emi- i hes deny the 
Also called proces- „The Greek chure rorks (ed 

, OF secundus, or tu- Ghost from the Son Taylor, Wor 
Py See steel. nth easton of 

n >olvay process. See n the proci à Byes 
rte: the posterior of the two larges its circles ever I Ke ferson, ESsay® 
€ vertical plate of the palate- an orb. 


d— to use a 


w) 
the soul from 1 e 


aes ee 


= 
HA 


| 


procession 
that the Effect is always the Proceasion of 


P AY sical aspect of the statistical condi- 
It 10 he dynamiet probs, i Lite and Mind, + ie 

oor G. H 1 of persons walking, or riding 

gion guccessin in vehicles, in a formal march, 

2 forse ack? ceremonious solemnity, 

ob OVD W p with faire processioun 

or Goth rusalem thorwe the toun. 


King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91. 
, priests and friars in my realm 

All Oars ae her endless praise. 

shall in 2” Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 6. 20, 


Jothed in rich vestments, with candles 
ody, clot sion three times round the 
ription of the East, II, i. 18, 

ong procession go, : 
ee Ang crowd about it f 
Tennyson, Death of W 


OW. 
lington, iii. 


g, All office, by a number of persons advancing 
aail peered and uniform movement.— Pro- 
witha 

with i 

pro“! 

gle pr! 

es 


t or the 


„sion of pi h, and 


porn of the cl 
ron O} l 
Froking plessin 


or that holy-oke or gospel-tree, 
(tae Bot not, thou may’st think upon 
veorly go'st procession. 
thou yeerly gost 2 Herrick, To Anthea. 
7 7 t pr 
i pr-sesh’on), v. [= It. proce 
procession, i eessiondre, go in procession; 


Where, 
Me when 


from the noun.] I. intrans. To go in proces- 
To. 
gion. RA P n fons 

g, and drinking, and processioning, and 
pee Colman, } and Wife, i. (Davies.) 
masquere a 


Two weary hours of processtoning about the town, and 

theinevitable collation, — a 5 ai 
Josiah Quincy, Wigures of the Past, p. 8 

TI. trans. 1, To treat or beset with proces- 
sions, [Rare.] 

r fe: dayes come, they are . . . with no 
e ees aattonsed, massed eandeled, lyghted, 
proveezioned, censed, etc. Bp. Bate, English Votaries, i. 
9, In some of the American colonies, to go 
about in order to settle the boundaries of, as 
land. The term is still used in North Carolina 
andTennessee. Compare to beat the bounds, un- 
der bound, 

Once in every four years [in the Virginia colony] the 
vestry, by order of the county court, divided the parish 
into precincts, and appointed two persons in each pre- 
cinct'to procession the lands. These surveyors, assisted 
by the neighbors, examined and renewed, by blazing trees 
or by other artificial devices, the old landmarks of the 
fathers, aud reported the result to the vestry, who record- 
él the same in the parish books. 

Johns Hopkins Hist. Studies, ITI. 64. 
Processional (pr6-sesh’on-al), a.and n. [< ME. 
processyonal (n.), < OF. processional, F. proces- 
sional = Sp. procesional = Pg. processional = 
It. *processionale (in adv. processionalmente), 

ML, “processionalis, in neut. processionale, a 
Processional (book), < L. processio(n-), proces- 
sion; see procession.] I. a. Pertaining to a 
Procession; consisting in, having the move- 
ment of, or used in a procession: as, a proces- 
“mal hymn.—Processional cross. See cross. z 

a h 1. An office-book containing the offices 
pren antiphons, hymns, rubrical arec 
other ete., for use in processional litanies anc 

z religious processions. 

ancient service books, . . . the Antiphoners, Mis- 
inns, Proceesionats, aR in Latin or Bnglish, wnt 
5 Ah + R. W. Dixon, Ilist. Church of ng., xvi- 
vattiewlant Sung during a religious procession, 
Choir iro, during 


ed SP -ist.] One who walks in a proces- 
Progg; 2 ocessionist. 

anner gally (prõ-sesh’on-al-i), adv. In ie 
march ota procession; in solemn or forma 


ener co 
teler Vi] himself rode betwcen long glittering rows 
iito Ronen 10 had come processionally forth to bring him 
n by its principal gate. 


Moeegs: Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 305. 
Me prataty (prd-sesh’on-a-ri), a. amd n. [< 


$  arccessionary, n.; = F. processionnaire = 
Mocegg nario = g. processionario, < ML. 
Procession rius, pertaining to a procession, < E 
a Cor n-), procession: see procession.) I. 
tion, p SiSting in formal or solemn proces- 
filim, “ker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 41.—2. In 
Roces cifically, forming and moving in & 
Sanary cater’ of certain caterpillar minn 
= Gnethocamii Me anao! which travels up 
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ATAT 
and down the trunks of tree: i 
ruple file, The nine te ee a Ny 


double, or quad- 
similar habit, 8 


lso extended to other | 
er lary: 
ee the quotation, stg 


me caterpillar come out and explore the 
a second immediately follows, a third 


; then comes a row of fo £] 
row of six, all these eO e 
ents of the leader, 
€ their name of proceszimary caterpillar, 
S. G. Goodrich, in H. J. Johnson's Nat. Hist. 


II. n. Same as processioner, 2. 
processioner (pro sh’on-ér), n. [< ME. pro- 


e 
cessyonare (def. 2), < OF. processionaire, F. pro- 
cessionnaire, < ML. proc onarius, pertaining 
to a procession, neut. processionarium, a proces- 
sional (book): see processtonary.|) 1. One who 
goes in a procession. [Rare.] 

The Droceszionera, seeing them running towards them, 


and with them the troopers of the holy } 
t ‘A e brotherhood with 
their cross-bows, began to fear some n accident. 


Jarvis, tr, of Don Quixote, L iv. 25. (Davies.) 

2. A county officer in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee charged with the duty of surveying lands 
at the request of an occupant claiming to be 
owner, 

procession-flower, n. See milkwort, 1. 

processioning (pro-sesh’on-ing), n. [Verbal 
n, ot procession, v.) A survey and inspection 
of boundaries periodically performed in some 
of the American colonies by the local authori- 
ties, for the purpose of ascertaining and per- 
petuating correct boundaries of the various 
landowners. It was analogous in part to the perambu- 
lations practised in England (sce perambulation, 4), and 
Was superseded by the introduction of the practice of accu- 
rate surveying and of recording. The term is still used of 
some official surveys in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

processionist (pro-sesh’on-ist), n. [< proces- 
sion + -ist.] One who takes part in a proces- 
sion. 


A few roughs may have thrown stones; and certainly 
the processionists gave provocation, attacking and wreck- 
ing the houses of Protestants, especially at the Broadway. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 259. 


prochronism 


poral, and dividing the jugular inclosure into two fo- 
ramina, a large outer, and smaller Inner one,— Processus 
lenticularis, the lenticular process.— Processus mus- 

„the projection at the external angle of the aryte- 
noid cartilage, where the posterior and lateral crico-aryte- 
noid muscles are inserted.— Processus reticularis, a 
reticulated offset of gray matter near the middle of the 
outer surface of the gray crescenta af the spinal cord, 
See figure under spinal cord.— Processus uncinatus, 
the hooked process of a rib, as of a bird, which is articu- 
lated with and projects backward from the rib, overlying 
the next rib or several ribs; an epipleura, See cut under 
epipleura. 


The vertebral pieces are distinguished by backwardly 
direct processes (processus uncinai), which are applied to 
the body of the succeeding rib. 


Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 440. 
Processus y. peritonei, a pouch of peritoneum 
extending into the scrotum during the deacent of the testi- 
cle. Afterward the upper part becomes obliterated, leav- 
ing the lower part as a closed sac, which ia known as the 
tunica vaginaliz.—Processus vocalis, the horizontal pro- 
jection at the anterior angle of the base of the arytenoid 
cartilage, for the insertion of the true vocal cord. 
procès verbal (pro-si’ ver-bal’). [F., a min- 
ute, an authenticated statement in writing: 
procès, a process; verbal, verbal: see verbal.) 
In French law, a detailed authenticated account 
of an official act or proceeding; a statement of 
facts, especially in a criminal charge; also, the 
minutes drawn up by the secretary or other of- 
ficer of the proceedings of an assémbly. 
prochein,a. [F. prochain, next, neighboring, ¢ 
L, proximus,near: see proximate.) Next; near- 
est: used in the law phrase prochein amy (or 
ami), the next friend, a person who undertakes 
to assist an infant or minor in prosecuting his 
or her rights.—Prochein avoidance, in Jaw, a power 


Opa a minister to a church when it shall become 
void, 


prochilous (pr6-ki/lus), a. [< Gr. xpéyerdoc, 
with prominent lips, < =pé, before, forward, + 
xeizo¢, lip, snout.] Having protuberant or pro- 
trusile lips. Coues. 

prochlorite (pro-kl6‘rit), n. [< pro- + chlorite.) 
In mineral., a kind of chlorite occurring in foli- 
ated or granular masses of a green color: it con- 


tains less silica and more iron than the allied 
species clinochlore and ripidolite. 
prochoanite (pro-k6’a-nit), a. and n. I, a. 
Belonging to the Prochoanites. 
TI. n. A cephalopod of the group Prochoanites. 
Prochoanites (pro-k6-a-ni'téz), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. zpé, before, + xodvy, a funnel: see aana 
choanite.] A group of holochoanoid nautiloi 
cephalopods whose septal funnels are turned 
a process-server, a bailiff. forward: contrasted with Metachoanites. Hy- 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 10% att, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., a p- mo 
rd-ses’t-al), a. [K L, processus, prochondral (pro-kon’dral), a. r. Tpó, be- 
procona DU HA a civil law, re- is + xóvðpoc, cartilage: see chondral.] Prior 
lating to legal process or proceedings: as, pro- to ine formation of cartilage; about to become 
essual agency (the peculiar agency of a cogni- cartilage. ee Ree 
on appointed x Cote by a party to act in his prochoos (pro’k6-os), 2.3 pl. peered Soh: Ki ny 
place, or of a procurator appearing instead of “xpd yooe, Tpóxove (see def.), < zpoxeiv, pour forth. 
an absent party to take his place in the cause). In Gr. antiq., a 


processive (pro-ses’iv), a. [= F. processif = 
It. processivo, < ML. *processivus (in adv. pro- 
cessive), < L. procedere, pp. processus, go for- 
ward: see proceed, process.) Going forward; 
advancing. Coleridge. 
process-server (pros’es-sér’vér), n. One who 
processes or summonses; a sherifl’s officer; a 
bailiff. 

He hath been. . . 


a ee ee ee ee DN 


ntinuando (prd-ses‘um kon-tin- small vase of ele- 

ere ae fle: processum, accus. sing. of pro- gant form, re- 
CESSUS, PLOCESS; continuando, abl. gerund. of eon sembling the 
tin uare, continue: see continue.) In Eng. ao, oinochoë, but in 
a writ for the continuance of process after the general more 


death of the chief justice or other Justices in 
the commission of oyer and terminer. i 

processus (pro-ses’us), n.; pl. Processi i; 
< L. processus, a process: see p? eels nana Ey 
a process; an onic a part $ n pro c 
to A oyolan EA of the cerebel- 
10 See peduncle.— Processus a cerebello ad pene, 
the anterior peduncles of the cerebellum. See pe 


slender, and with 
a handle rising 
higher above the 
rim: used espe- 
cially to pour wa- 
ter on the hands 
before meals 
were served. 


inferi lesof the The holding the 

edullam, the inferior pedune! n l 

ion ad me d inele — Processus ad pontem, the pee ani high G p- 
ciddle peduncles of the cerebellum. See pedu: .— Pro- snr) ed 


in those who pour 
out for a libation. 
C. 0. Müller, Manual 


nym tion on 
us, an obtuse tubercular projec! 

A oral the cerebral surface of the basilar prone 
in f the orifice of the precondylar foram Pro- 


ety brevis, the short procesa ot the ES Amo {of Archæol. Ga 

M ‘i ternus, obtusus, : 5 
calles proces eats, the tail of the anthelix of tS prochorion (pro- ——— 
eas second cut under earl.— sus ! “ko’ri-on), 2.3 pl. 


the funiculus graci- 
me Canta a Se aed ae thin lamina of pone 
lis Fre Eustachian canal in Ces secon TE 
temporal bone, separating that can: mals a 


prochoria, (i). Greek Prochots with black-figared 
NL., -_ pro. i E, 
P + NL. chorion, q. v.) The primiti 


, ocessus ee an ovum: 
Caen a e eT eA process. @) NEE eon a ie Se ee known 
ventral. r00%8 bar vertebra.— Processus | ma l ; AE. 
verse process of a lumbar ht superior en- zona pellucida. It is the yolk-sac or vitelli 
vomo the tuberculum cuneatum, or slight Spee oe as the zo 


into the formative area 


cerebello ad cers = e cerebelo the ovum, but in the course of 

bellum. Sonesta, ferior peduncle of the i , and forming 
medullam o roces eare ello fd pontem, ee oe ich envelop the fetus. 
cerebellum.— í the cerebellum.— cere: 

iddle peduncle ¢ uncle of the cerebellum. 
bello ad testes, the superior = alcitorm process of the + -ic.] ( 
— Processus folianus, gracilis, Joneri: p y Eo 
eye of to. See long process of the maleus, Troe. Chronismo See 
2 pro tem- rece i 

cee rocessus Te jngmlarisy jas part of the tem Apoves, P mg 
cipi 
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 prochronism r EET ‘ Procoy 
è), + -ism.) An error in 2. That which is put forth by Way opune oe 2. Readiness; faali asul 
apéro, | 5 4 aa z CEIA i ‘ 
Jogy consisting in antedating something; fins an oneal oe ne aani ment or deela ndiema sucha dexterous f Of learning 
ronology ei 4 A mnit ration; ap S . f; o restrain his fono S Broclivi 8. 
dating of an event before the time whe The Pane. and his Lordship of Rochester passed many 1 his forw ardness, 7 that hist 


veache 


lay ed, or the representing of something as 7 sing Proclamations and Addresses E: 

oT Dg botere it really did. aomi ar thla day om Denta, aea to the poche on Lon- gotten, have co 
The prockronisms in theso[Towneley} Mysteriesare very don and England. Thackeray, Henry Poway » iii. 11. 
remarkable. Arehæologia, XXVII. 252, (Davies) Tha dencon began to say to the MURRE R Sunday, common to the first 

= SPuffod with yondortul skin ¥ ho [ord Aamann “ey uppoo it’s about time Hor I E, H oet- were little used in 

 troduy the half-apology “to u: mation,” ie Tad ae 2 
Jats thos h Peta put the verb; Lily Se 3. Open declaration; manifestation ; putting =Syn. 1. Bent, bi 
Kip tiicaenbemoutlt at Osborne, the Dook- i hether favorably or unfavorably, Proclivous (prö-ki 


pre 

out | A ; . $7 J! 
g Dr. Johnson, in evidence, W! ‘ SEND) Qe 
PS alld F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 180. yy yon that day that the gentleman doth begin to hourde clivus, sloping downw, Nae 


` x 3 e ‘th his fame [reputa- Clined; slanti £ 
; Ae = F. procidence = yp money, from thence forth he puttet » Santing or SER 
procidenco (pros’i-dens), n. [= F. procidenc T tiom) in proclamation. ward or downward: inclined fow, 


Sp. Pg. procidencia = It. procidenza, < 1. proci Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 153. procli : as, proc; 

aonb a falling down or forward, < proci- You love my son; invention is ashamed, pie dower SSR PPO vue meet? teeth, UD 

dlen(t-)s, ppr. of procidere, fall forward or pros- Against the proclamation of thy passion, _ BEDO at. ane 3 Propensity Res n. li 

trate: see procident.) A falling down; in pa- To say thou dost not. Shak., Al's Well, i. 3. 180, Srocne (prok’né): v, Same na wiley, 1797 Ue 
ed to warn ade. *Z0°MAS (prok’ni-as), n, NT Progne, 


thol,, a prolapsus. : 4. Inlaw: (a) A writ once issned AET ; 
procident (pros‘ident), a. [< L. prociden(t-)s, fendant in outlawry, or one failing to appear daughter of poe < Gr. ms Ser, 1811) 
ppr of procidere, fall forward or prostrate, < ; y. (b) In modern publie law, usu- Sme t andion, transfor ah In mei? 
pp D : P y in chancery. ( kis J us low. Ct. Pro Lnsformed ny th; 
pro, forward, + cadere, fall: see cadent.) Pall- any, if not always, an executive act in writing - £rogne.| A not Into a gwar? 
‘ing or fallen; in pathol., aifected by prolapsus. and duly authenticated, promulgating a com- 
procidentia (pros-i-den’shi-i), n. [l.: see mand or prohibition which the executive has 
i pean.) am pathol, a falling downward or discretionary power to issue, or a notification 
‘orward; prolapsus.— Procidentia iridis, prolapse <ecutive intent in reference to the exe- 
of thottis—Procidentia recti, the descent of the upper °f te Pies REN a llia 
p tior thorecttm, dn its whole thickness, PUA Paean ees to some teni nade ROEA Sh ich 
ee po cdentia uteri, tomple we pera unucuyaliosced yas forest states. he cpuntont of 
i i some that a proclamation usually ceased to operate on a de- 
Pea mais puough CONN < L. prociduus miseof the te does not seem to be well founded.—Case 
rer duous (pro-sid“ti-us), oi ae i a d of proclamations, a noted case in English constitution- 
allen down, prostrate, < procidere, fa forward  s) history, decided in 1610 (2 How. St. Tr., 723, and 12 Coke, 
or prostrate: sea procidence. Cf. deciduous.] 74), upon questions submitted by the lord chancellor and 
Fa ing from its proper place. Imp. Dict. others, wherein it wis naa that Paging, Bye proaln: 
ÄRI eat 7 mation cannot create any ollense which was not an o! lense 
‘procinct (pro-singkt ). 2. [= Sp. It. procinto, ¢ before”; “that the king hath no prerogative but that 
LL, procinetus, preparation or readiness for bat- which the law of the land allows him"; and that, “if the 
ta, < procinctus, pp. of procingere, gird up, pre- offense be not punishable in the star-chamber, the prohi- 
pare, equi ro, before, + cingere, gird, encir- bition of it by proclamation cannot make it punishable 
‘pare, equip, <p 7 gere, gird, ` 
dle: see cineture.} Preparation or readiness there."—Emancipation proclamation. See emanei- 
Rpocially for batti : ? palion—Finewith proclamations. See finel.—Proc- 
especialy ror battle.—In procinct or procincts[L. jamation Act, an English statute of 1539 (31 Hen. VIII., 


‘tn procinctu], at hand; ready: a Latinism, c. §), enacting that proclamations made by the king and 
He stood in procinets, ready with oil inhislamp, watch- council which did not prejudice estates, offices, liberties, 
ing till his Lord should call. etc., should be obeyed as if made by act of Parliament, 


Yer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 141. and providing for the prosecution and punishment of 


War he perc eari ~ x those who refused to observe such proclamations.— Proc- 
perceived, war in procinet. Milton, P. L., vi. 19. lJamation of a fine, at common law, the public notice 


proclaim (prö-kläm’), v.t. [< ME. proclaymen, repeatedly to be given of a fine i , 
O stoner a De Nee S: m s t opea tobe sire Aes lands.— Proclamation Procntas tersa. 
mar = lt. proclamare, < L. proclamare, call out, Proclamator (prok’la-ma-tor), n. [= F. pro- type of the subfamily Procniatine 
< pro, before, + clamare, call, ery: see claim!.] clamateur = Pg. proclamador = It. proclama- the only species, inhabits the Neots 
1, To make known by public announcement; 070, < L. proclamator, a crier, < proclamatus, gion. Also called Tersa and Tersina 
promulgate; announce; publish. pp. of proclamare, cry out: see proclaim.] In Procniatinze (prok/ni-s -ti’né), n. pl. “(NL (P 
The ardon that the legat hadde graunted and pro- EI law, an officer of the Court of Common L, Sclater), < Procnias (Procniat-) ap -inæ.] 
B ni Sox aN ee Saree (prs kw nS _ . A subfamily of oscine passerine birds of the 
e aiai et EA E ae 77. i iy poan act cnal pp.proclincd, family Tanagridæ, representing an aberrant 
tives. z Tate: eee aa is A - proclinare, lean forward, form with a short fissirostral bill, notched up- 
n eaaa (he Heart and inelinntion, ta poet , + clinare, lean: see cline.] To per mandible, long wings, and moderate emar- 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 9. : ginate tail, typified by the genus Procnias: for- 


i es Inclining dials . . . were further distingui: F Ty raforred t dante, 
ee er aenea yonar pointing spire, proclining when Teaning forwards.. A NE, ‘155, Sree lial Corea ae ae procalie (-€). 
f | , ate Beir: a ‘ H Mh v 
Biowieige snl Faith, thene work's simple creed.  PYOclitic (pro-Mlit’ik), a. and n. [= F. procli- [NL. (Wilder), < Gr. zp, bet 
2. To make ann eet nL Recon. “gie, SNL. procliticus, < Gr. xpoxdivew, lean for- Tow: see cælia.] A prosencephalie ventricle; 
ax Raver Remon Concerning; pub- ae , < mp6, forward, + rive, lean, bend: see either lateral ventricle of the brain. , 
advertise, as by herald or crier: said of Cline. Cf. enclitic.) I, a. In Gr. gram., depen- Procælia? (prd-sé’li-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 7p% 


P. tersa, 
pical re- 


16, before, + xoia, a hol- 


= persons. i i CK 
pera SE card myself mia fon maccent upon the following word: noting before, + xoioc, hollow.] A suborder of ON 
the happy hollow of a tree to TAE words so closely attached codilia; crocodiles with procelous vertebre ie 
the hunt. Shak., Lear, ii. 3, 1. ollowing as to have no accent. distinguished from Amphicalia. A the aing 


You should have us'd us ; I. n. In Gr. gram., a monosyllabic word crocodiles, alligators, and gavials, and exti $ 
nr doing well, as wali ee a which Jeans upon or is so closely aA a to the Chalk, a Procelia, Also calles AR E 
A rie Srey een ii, euorang word as to have no independent ac- procelian (prosaren ra La R Hollowed 
Me eae ? ect, ii. 1. = The proclitics are certain fi x cal-ous, procæliat, + -an. EEEN of 
i ; ‘orm artic eas ; + body of & 
Baeapaon to by a proclamation. a. Prepositions and conjunctions maior or cupped in front, as the centrum er iss nistho- 
opona o o other district in proclive poaae £ vertebra: correlated with amphicætian, ays. 


ns > s rocli 'õ-klīy/ 5 ` aroia rocœlian 
pag the Peace Preservation PYOCHiVet (pro. kliv’), a. [« OF. proclif, m., cælian, and heterocalian.—2. Having P10 F he 


f 
orce by 
Publish, 


Virtue of official Proclive, f., = oro Jo: belonging 

Announce, Pro. mue o oP. dt. proclive, < L. proclivis, vertebræ, as a crocodilo; belonsis g ing 
oad, trumpet, blazon. i LARS downward, < pro, kaal Procelia.—8. Followed by a yonl isa pro: 
me eclivity or slope: see clivus, cli- prosencephalon; of or pertaining 


vous.) Telined; pr 


one; disposed; proclivous, cœliæ of the brain. la: 
A woman is fraile, and proclive unto cay II. n. A member ef the suborder 24 ofore 
7 imer, Ist Sermon bef. Edw. VI. procœlous (pro-sé‘lus), &- stal a as pro- 

ae The world Knows a foolish fellow somewhat proclive and On KotZ.06, Taibo (ef. procalia)).) para ; 
K peri mn, i, proclive (prö-kliv’ B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 2. cælian. Huxley, Lay Sermons, Y Sire for, in 
K proclaim + ppr. Proclwin kliv’), v; pret. and PP. proclived, pro confesso (pro kon-fes’0)- t, of confessis, 
- incline: ne [$ proclive, a.) I, trans. To place of; confesso, abl. sing. ne fess] In lato 
That gu Lanne prone or disposed. pp. of confiteri, confess: see Gal r example, if # 
SUE proclives us to any impiety. hela as confessed or admitted. answer, the aunt 

Rev. T. Adams, Work. III. 190, defendant in chancery did not file an iy fesso— tliat 

To be prone. Halliw oe contained in the bill was taken pro 

-kliv i-ti) $ tiner a though it had been confesse . p. sf 
i t [K F. proclivité proconsul (pro-kon sul), x Ae consul, a P!O ho 
-)s, a declivit  Proclivitå, < L. proclivi- “consul = It. proconsole, $ U-J consule, 008 Tf; 
dis; Yı & propensity, < proclivus, L orig. as two words, pro Co. place o 
Pope owa I. Tnclina: sets ta cine sul: pro, fon | P 
‚| +. Inclina- acts in place of a consu’- sul; see con the 


opensity ; 
=Y; Proneness ; tendency. nsul, a con e 
And still retain’ . ile, abl. of consul, i scharg® ost 
MNOS reals a natural proclivity to ruin, ancient Rome, an oficer mo mo itsell My 
: ‘ “letcher, Purple Island, i. duties and had, outside ° without ho ie 
to grumble appears early. of the authority of a Consus nls were allt pro 
istoric Americans, John Adams, i the office of consul. The proconst’ so that the Fjo 


Yegetal organisms to unco i had b 

€ ay mscious variably persons who had. 

‘Spenennexton between pro- STAND was a continuation, 12 
+ Spencer, Data of Ethics, §32. consulship. ‘They were appo 


ee ee eT 


proconsul 
je affairs of some province. The duration 
stens one year. 


roconsu 
s on return, 


Js to their provinces 
iu robes of state, 

Milton, P. R., iv. 63, 
rō-kon'sū-lär), @. [= F. procon- 
consular Dor proconsilar = It. proconsolare, 

ire 2” daris, pertaining to a proconsul, < 

rocons consul: see proconsul.) 1. Of 
proconsul or his position or 
Penns proconsular rule. 

ye “ital the proconsular power was vested in 
e CAP out local limitations, 
W. W. Capes, The Early Empire, i. 
status of Achaia und allio. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, T. § 85. 


r the government of a proconsul: as, 


aay province. — _ , 
E proci ry p yrõ-kon'şü-lä-ri), a. [È L. pro- 
jit 


ps ary "OCONS E Se 
Oo is, proconsular : see proconsular.] Pro- 
cons’ S 


consulat. 


ators, 
Ypsting, 


qul I 
pand aon 
pim 


The proconsular 


2, Unde 


je authority, election to be consull, and 


fo mount to the empire were procured, 


Grenewey, tr. Tacitus'’s Annales, xili. 5. 
te (pro-kon’sii-lit), ts) (= apron 
= Sp: Pg. proconsulado =It. proconsu- 
antl! Hroconsulalus, the oflice of a proconsul, 
tuto, £ a a proconsul: see proconsul.) The 
7 jroconsul, or the term of his office. 
ship (pro-kon’sul-ship), n. [< pro- 
perl + ship.) Same as proconsulale, 
Chi on 158 A. D. as the date of the proconsulship of 
Eis taximus. Amer. Jour, Philol., X. 106. 
(law d A nA i 
; 'O-kras’ti-nat), v.; pret. and 
tinate (pro-kras p Ua 
rora astinated, ppr. procrastinating. [< L. 
H rastinatus, pp. of procrastinare, put off till 
i morrow, < pro, for, + crastinus, pertaining 
r the morrow,< cras, to-morrow. CE. crastina- 
tion procrastine.] I. trans. To put off till an- 
ather day, or from day to day; delay; deter to 
a future time. 
Hopeless and helpless doth eon wend, 
Pat to procrastinate his lifel nd. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 159. 
salvo still procrastinated his return on various pre- 
a g Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
=$yn. To postpone, adjourn, defer, retard, protract, pro- 
long. i 
IL intrans. To delay; be dilatory. 
I procrastinate more than I did twenty years ago, 
Swift, To Pope. 
procrastination (pro-kras-ti-na’shon), n. [< 
OF, procrastination = Pg. procrastinagéo = It. 
procrastinazione, < L. procrastinatio(n-), a put- 
ting off till the morrow, < procrastinatus, pp. of 
procrastinare, put off till the morrow: see pro- 
trastinate.] The act or habit of procrastinat- 
a ; a p 
mg; a putting off to a future time; delay; 
dilatoriness, 
Procrastination in temporals is always dangerous, but in 
spirituals it is often damnable. South, Sermons, XI. x. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Young, Night Thoughts, i. 393. 
Mocrastinative (prd-kras’ti-na-tiv), a. [< pro- 


yoconsula 


Mustinate + ~ive.] “Given to procrastination ; 
dilatory, 
Iwas too peat >) 7 

00 procrastinative and inert while you were still 
inmy neighborhood, The Critic, XI. 140. 


mocrastinator (prõ-kras'ti-nā-tọr), n. [= Pg. 
inate do dor = [t. procrastinatore; as procras- 
fers th ~orl.] One who procrastinates, or de- 
tim e performance of anything to a future 
e, © 
Procra gts ; 
Pee inatory (pro-kras’tina-to-ri), a. [< 
Ng pr sinate + -ory.] Pertaining to orimply- 
Poer: ocrastination. Imp. Dict. 
thier = Peet (Drd-kras’ tin), v. t. [< OF. procras- 
Procrast E- Procrastinar = It. procrastinare, < L. 
Casting hare, put off till the morrow: see pro- 
Masa To procrastinate. 
aston S “hat if that pardon were any lenger space pro- 
M4 or prolonged that O E AE 
Wocrea: aie Hall, Hen, VII., an. 1. 
prvereant (Prö'krē-ant), a. and n. [= Sp. It. 
y forth L Drocrean(t-)s, ppr. of procreare, 
. .) beget: see procreate.) I. a. Pro- 
dys toducing young; related to or con- 


reproduction. 
3 No jutty, frieze, 
z made peoien of vantage, but this bird [the martlet] 
S pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. S, 


But tn 
ke Man, Ne | 
z bind eure liberty is not the whole of what the pro- 
He ae Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 
x 


rocreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps. 
Wordsworth, 


roant. 


: nt cause, See conse; 


Vernal Ode. ProcrusteaD. (pro-k 
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II, n. One who or that whic 


generates, h procreates or 


Those imperfect and i 
tho: st a ut 
crawling life from two Moe 
and mudde, í 


Milton, On 

Procreate (prō'krë-ät), v, 
created, ppr. procreating. 
of Procreare (> It. proer 


creatures that receive a 
Mike procreants, the Sun 
Def. of Humb, Remonst. 
gi 
4.3 pret, and pp. pro- 
KL. procreatus, pp. 
rocreare = Sp. Pg. procres 
are (It. p . Pg. ear 
fae PRIK ), bring forth, beget, < rb; be- 
EN creare, produce, create: sce create.) T 
eget; generate; engender; produce: a 3 
Procreate children, ~ 2 RE 
He was lineal} 
the noble 


i y descended, and natural 
stocke and familie of aeae 


Hall, Raw. IV., an. 9. 


uitful power 
t to restore, 


y procreated, of 


Since the earth retains he 
Since £ her fr 
To procreate plants, the A 

Sir R. Blackmore. 


procreation (pr6-kré-A’shon), n. [< OF. pro- 
c eation, F. procréation = Sp. procreacion = Pg. 
pr oc re ação = Tt. Procreazione, L. procreatio(n-), 
g PERN procreare, pp. procreatus, bring 
eeu eet see procreate.) The act of pro. 
oy ng or begetting; generatio : 
tion of young. 2ng AOG 
r 

To man to canse 

The soule ’s infu 


Tis onlie incident 
the bodies procreation; 
sde by heavenly operation, 


ka Times' Whistle (E, E, T. 8. ), p. 7. 

Neleanness is an unlawful gratificati e eti 

T gratification of the appetite 
South, 


procreative (pro’kré-f-tiv), a. [< procreate + 
-ive.] Having the power or function of procre- 
ating; reproductive; generative; having the 
power to beget. : x 

The ordinary period of the human procreative 
males is sixty-five, in females forty-five. Sir M. Hale. 
procreativeness (pro’kré-d-tiy-nes), n. [< pro- 
creative + -ness.] The state or quality of being 
procreative; the power of generating. 
These have the accurst privilege of propagating and not 


expiring, and have reconciled the procreativeness of cor- 
poreal with the duration of incorporeal substances. 


Decay of Christian Piety. 
procreator (pr6‘kré-d-tor), n. [< OF. procrea- 
teur, F. procréateur = Sp. Pg. procreador = It. 
procreatore, < L. procreator, a begetter, a pro- 
ducer, < procreare, pp. procreatus, bring forth, 
generate: see procreate.]| One who begets; a 
generator; a father or sire. 
He is ynkynd and ynnaturall that wil not cherishe hys 
natural parentes and procreators. Hall, Edw. IV., an. 8. 
-triks), n. [= F. procréa- 
trice, < L. procreatrix, fem. of procreator, pro- 
creator: see procreator.) A mother. Cotgrave. 
Procris (prok’ris), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1808), 
< L. Procris, < Gr. Mpóspic, a daughter of Erech- 
theus.] In entom.: (a) A genus of zygænid 
moths, having the fore wings blue, the hind 
brown, antennæ sublinear, in the male bipec- 
tinate, palpislender, wings maculate, and laryæ 
ovate, contracted, delicately pilose. It is wide- 


spread, of 20 or 30 species, represented in Europe, Africa, 
Australia, and both Americas. P. americana is very de- 


faculty in 


structive to the gra) 


ing gregariously on 
i defoliating 
entirely d the 


ing wit 
remedy is und ath. (0) A 


Herrich-Schiiffer, 1864. 


5-krus’té-an), d. K L. 


crustes, ¢ Gr. Hpoxporarts 


vga 


Pro-  zpoxzec, the anus, + 
Procrustes (see def.).] Prolapse of the rectu 


proctoptoma 


1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Procrustes, 
a robber of ancient C ireece, who, according to 
the tradition, tortured his victims by placing 
ther on a certain bed, and stretching them or 
lopping off their legs to adapt the body to its 
length; resembling this mode of torture. Hence 
7%. Keducing by violence to strict conform- 
ity to a measure or model; producing uniform- 
Ki by deforming or injurious force or by mu- 

ation, 


When a story ai 


r argument undergoes contortion o = 
tilation, it fs said to g idergoes contortion or nim 


to go through a PTOCTUAEL process, 
Sir J. Davtea, 
He stretches his favorite characters on a Proerustean 
bed, while he subordinates his plot and his episodes to 
conflicting calculations, Fortnightly Rev., N. $., XI. 80, 
Procrusteanize (pro-krus’té-au-iz), t. t; pret. 
and pp. procrusteanized, ppr. procrusteanizing. 
[< Procrustan + -ize.] To stretch or contract 
to a given or required extent or size. 
Procrustesian (pro-krus-té’si-an), 4. [Trreg, < 
Procrustes (see Procrustean) +°-ian), Same as 
Procrustean. Quarterly Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 
Proctacanthus (prok-ta-kan’ thus), n. (NL. 
(Macquart, 1838), < Gr. mpuxréc, the anus, + 
axavéa, a thorn.] A genus of dipterous insects 
of the family Asilide. They are among those known 


as robber-flies and haik-jlies. P. milberti is the Missouri 
bee-killer. See ent under hawk-fly. 


proctagra (prok-tag’rii), n. (NL., < Gr. zpuxrée, 
the anus, + dypa, a taking; cf. podagra.) Same 
as proctalgia, 
proctalgia (prok-tal’ji-ä), n. [NL., < Gr. =pux- 
Tóc, the anus, + d/yoc, pain.] Pain of the anus 
or rectum. 
proctatresia (prok-ta-tré’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tpuxroc, the anus, + àrpnroc, not perforated: 
see atresia.) The condition of having an im- 
perforate anus, 
proctert, n. An obsolete form of proctor. 
proctitis (prok-ti’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. zpuxrde, 
the anus, + -itis.] Inflammation of the reetum 
or anus. 
proctocele (prok’t6-sél), n. [< Gr. xpuxréc, the 
anus, + xj, a tumor.] In pathol., inversion 
and prolapse of the rectum, from relaxation of 
the sphincter. 
proctocystotomy (prok’to-sis-tot’d-mi), n. [< 
Gr. zpoxréc, the anus, + E. cystotomy.| Cystot- 
omy performed through the rectum. 
proctodeum (prok-t6-1é’um), n.: pl. proctodea 
(-ii). [NL., < Gr. zpwxrde, the anus, + óðaioç, 
by the way, < ódóç, way.] A posterior section 
of the alimentary canal or digestive tract, being 
so much of the whole intestine or enteric tube 
as is formed at the aboral end by an ingrowth 
of the ectoderm: correlated with stomodeum, 
which is derived from the ectoderm at the oral 
end—both being distinguished from enteron 
proper, which is of endodermal origin. Also 
proctodeum. 
the i ns at a late period by a very short 
EET. Paith the blind termi- 
nation of the rectal peduncle. neue, Brit., XVI. 662. 
proctodeal (prok-té-dé’al), a. [< proctode-um 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the NEA 
terminal section of the intestine is formed by the 
I Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 680, 
roctodeum, 7. See proctodæum. 
MEd ymi (prok-to-din’i-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
rpuxroc, the anus, + div, ain. ] talgia. 
Proctonotide (prok-to-not’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.. < 
Proctonotus + -idz.] A family of polybranchi- 
ate nudibranchiates, typified by the genus Prie 
tonotus. ey have a distinct mantle, non-retractile 
rhimopboria, td yoo panie viib rie ae 
e 
bite head the jaws are SASE aN the teeth of the 
radula are mul 
Proctonotus (prok-té-nd’tus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xpoxvoc, the anus, + varoc, back.] A genus of 


proctoptoma (prok-top- 
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D roctorrhæa (prok-t6-ré‘it), 


; torrhea, p Procure 
aye k’tor), n. [Early mod. E. also proc- proctorrhea, pre ore Gr. rpokrón, the ar 
en haa. i 


“U-18’ sho 


n. procuration (prok 
curacioun, < pn 


, f A roke- [NL. proctor? ieee 7; (anes on), n 
our; prokture, proketour, pro , ring, < jee, flow.] A morbid discharge procuration — g P4 PS pe 
4 : rator, ia, a flowing, $ pe, A R= Sp. F922 Procny 

abbr, of OF. procurator, € L. procurator, FEER ie Anta: ção = It. procura P ; Procuracion oe 


ne, < J 
en 2S Li. py, = Dr si 
ratia), a caring tc” eurarig ("Cura 


t: sce procurator, Cf. proxy 


aere ior oarda] 1, One who is employe (prok’tor-ship), n. [< proctor + also procu 


proctorshi 


hi q ice of a proctor; management trati TEREE : i 
manage the affairs of another SI a Se rs eae DR; bie post a dus, on } Proc ved Lon Broci Ee, admi n, 
Where the sayd by writinges and instru- S VORRN aaa SINAK O OI » Manage , tre lminig. 
nentes araona, and agreed, andai- the proctor of a university. eure.) 14. Care; Tae administe, 27 Ocna 
Bite made and taken hy procters and deputies on bothe the proctorship for science, justly assumed for matters Eke plauntes have thig, O ent ` 80 Drg. 
parties. Halt, Rich. TIL, an. 3, within his province as a student, is rather hastily extend- Unto thaire greet mult 0cUracioun A 
The most clamorous for this pretended reformationare eq to matters which he himeelt Rieslares to pa toyona miat first is doone the seegucton 3 s 
Ulther atheists or else proctors suborned by pinna 3 p. Sei. J oe: 15, skeppes [ asks] ir th ine i 
a rok-tot’6-mi), n. T. TPOKTÓC, dius, Hı € to rere © Lounge 
2. Seimi, a person employed to manage proctotomy (preo Paes x N out] at 2. The Since soñe cate up Yonge, 
Buobhend cause in n court of civil eet SUTYsy A cutting of the rectum, as in the divi- being infrusted With s a 
bti astical law, as in the court of admira ae to sion df a stricture or for the cure of a fistula. _T take not upon me cither thcir 
eae A and SE SOE UHE “The proctotrete (prok’to-trét), n. A lizard of the Tonase. Bp. Hall Teen curation R 
E used in some Americar courts for practition- “genus Proctotretus. _ ate s y OES wa to be wished that a P. 370. 
ers performing functions in sanay a in probate cor- Proctotretus (prok-tö-trē tus), n. [NL., < Gr. people of England sci uctselves ropes of e 
responding to those of attorneys at aw. s = =paxrée, the anus, + TPNTÓS, perforated. ] A ge- othar ast A AU j3 letter of a ntativeg 
oaie Aprictor, Sie AE a ye i$ nus of South American iguanoid lizards, as P. g jee eons urke, A eat 
ey erie Ata courte hed fa Doctors" RES lazy multimaculatus, of southern South America. Sed ie opment by which a Persoy 
‘old nook near St. Paul's Churchyard — what solicitors are Proctotrupes, etc. See Proctotrypes, ete. date,4 (b TEA mo affairs of poSon is 
aaraw nA oguliy 1, xxiii, Proctotrypes Geen pez), [NL. (La- oF the neccs, celes.: (a) Formers 82° man 
Aae UES ese re treille, 1/96, in the form Prociotrupes), < Gr. zpurx- Sha ok cessary expenses for a Y, Provision 
the whole of Staiford’s primacy the pope filled -4e the anus, + rpumar, bore, pierce through,] 110M a church, monastery or ine tation, due 
up the sees by provision, the council nominated their 7%) ete) Gy te Poe mee to the bishop or are] leac? OX incumbent 
candidates; at Rome the proctors of the parties contrived The typical genus of Proctotrypidæ. They are 7 areadeacon upon hig vise cte 
i 3 pack i vith reddish abdomen, having (?) In modern usage ; 1S visitation 
a compromise, Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 386. small black insects, often w ith reddish abdomen, ag J go, the sum of ation? 
edentate mandibles and single-spurred fore tibia. About & bishop or arehde; money paid to 


8. One of the representatives of the clergy in ci wide-spread genus have been described. the above provisio COP aS a commutat 
the Convocations of the two provinces of Can- O T io noon the larvæ of dipterous in- AAH E Procuration-fox, ne for 
__terbury and York in the Church of England. sects which infest fungi.  — — — effecting loans of manayee Money taken by sere 

_ They are elected by the cathedral chapters and Proctotrypide (prok-t0-trip’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. procurator (prok’i-va-toy J a 7 

the clergy of a diocese or an archdeaconry. (Stephens, 1829, in E fom reolia), < proc ratour, < ME. procurato ay mod, P, 
The clerical +.» were originally summonedto Proctotrypes + -idæ.] A notable family of par- prokeratour, < OP, poeu, < 3, Procuratouy, 
complete the representation of the spiritua estate, with asitie EN omoniagoas hymenopterous Teis, 2 Sp. Pg. proc radi ee F Drocuratent 
2 SS Oye ee On or pirita] property s fot typified by the genus Proctotrypes, of minute curator, a manager, agent Pan tere L pro- 
‘they might have secured a anent position in the size and usually somber colors, haying the hind uty, st ward, bailiff, < procurare istrator, dep. 
legislature, By adhering to their ecclesiastical organisa- margin of the prothorax reaching the tegulæ, tus, take care of, manage: see Pete: 


van earn ar ered thee Portain and. and the ovipositor issuing from the tip of the proctor, contr. of procurator J 1. Th 
i {airs} one who acts for or insted 


ahanoa of becoming au active part of parliament. abdomen. The group is very large and of universal dis- Of anothe 
and under his authority ; especially 
S D] 


Suite Const Hist, pase tribution, | Over SN species of 130 genera aro known of another, 
y : * . . [5 A mires are Dryrminæ, Embo- a W »yts lead e 
4. An official in a university or college whose liminæ, Bethyline, Ceraphronine, Proctotrypine, Seeli. ©? Who undertakes the care of any le ‘= 
function it is to see that good order is kept. ant fe Ties ceedings for ae 
unction i o see tha good order 18 Kept. oninæ, Platygasterine, Mymarine, Diapriine, Belytine, CCCAMSS for another, and stands in his place; 
ete ney oreltiee of Oxford and endea the predor and Helorinæ. See cut under Platygaster, a proctor; an agent; in Scotland, one who Tep- 
1g Senet AE aa Proctucha (prok-tii‘kii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. resents a party in the inferior courts, Ke 
iaren, hee a tA of the Chancellor or Vico. 01 Proctuchus: see proctuchous.] One of two di- May I not axe a libel, sire somonour, 
_ Chaneeltor in the causes heard in the University, tocount Visions of the Turbellaria (the And answere ther by my procuratour 
_ the'votes in the Houses of Convocation and Congregation, other being Aprocta), in which To swich thyng as men wole apposen me? 
Taira o raet fines and other penalties for breaches of there is an anal aperture of the Chaucer, Friars Tale, 1. 298, 
versity discipline among Undergraduates. ` ` The speaker of i iti 
Dickens, Dict. Oxford, 5 alimentary cavity. They are the he speaker of the commons, in addition to the 
$ h xford, p. 95. rhynchocoolous turbellarians or ne. general superintendence of business and his authority as 
i W ©, unworthier, told mertean worms; some of them diff procurator and prolocutor of the house, had also to main- 
Of col she had lim aera the spikes, . . « little trom the Actou Shabdocos tain order, Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 435. 
k [ Proctor’s ; j 
SG 2. In Rom. hist., a financial agent or manager 


lous turbellarians, save in havi 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. anus: D i agan 
ut th : z f a x 
z ; ere is generally a frontal n an imperial province, corresponding to the 
questor in a senatorial province; also, an ad- 


keeper of a spital-house; a liar. ' proboscis without a buccal probosci 
t for Caine P: 115.—6ł. One orman eyes and ciliated fosse on Roney leS 
alms for lepers or others unable to beg in and sexual distinctness. See also ministrator of the imperial fiscus, or treasury, 
or one of certain other personal agents or rep- 
resentatives of the emperor. 


t Procu. 
Veners on 


cuts under Rh 5 ili. 
m, [Cant.] Gest nder Khynchocela and Pili- 


to Kennett, beggars of any kind were called Droctuchous (prok-ti’kus), a. 


© Fraternitye of Vacabondes, 1575, has th o Pil en n i bastion 
natice :— “ h 5, has the » proctuchus, < Gr. zpux- rl ate,... the flit h Roman pr ocur ALTE ESENE 
¢ er a a ome, TÓC, the anus, + čxew, hee Samaria, and Idumea. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 


Procurator fiscal, in Scotland, a public prosecutor. 


The public prosecutor for counties is the procurator- 


SAR initiative in cases spected death. 
fiscal, who takes the initiative in eee ye, XXI. 635 


procuratorial (prok’i-ri-t6’ri-al), a. [$ oe 
rator + -i-al.] Of or pertaining to a procura 
or proctor; made or done by a proctor. a 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be mado Day 
contestation of suit, and not afterwards, as being 4 


tituted. 
exceptions, if a proctor was then made an fe, Parergon: 


Hallivel, Having an anus: said of the 
tors’ men, proctors’ s ts, Proctucha, in distinction from 


tor), v. t. [< proctor, n. 5 i 
bes oes rector, n] 1. To Procumbent (prd-knm’bent), 


otor my own cause so well of procumbere, fall forward or 


Shakspeare’s Antony and Cl prostrate, < pro, forward, + 
z hama “eumbere, cubare, lie: see cum- 


swagger; bully. Forby, quoted bent] 1. Lying down or on 


the face; prone, 


a) n. [Kpr Procumbent ` r iversities, a fixed 1%- 
t-8J), Re proctor + -age,] each obeyed. A Proctuchous Tur- rial in English universities, A PX oy. 
ror otheragent; hence, Cowper. (Imp. Diet.) Pellatian (Tetrastem. Pronta torini Ce ae Engl ected from certain C 


dence in gene 2. In bot. iling: 
ral. 0 Ot., trailing; rostrate: a, a, central nervous leges and halls. i tes 
ra, - A versity Statutes, 
na, with such an U2able to Support itself, and Fargas 2, ciliated In the old procuratorial cycle, inthe Unig inense.” 3 
ication) pou Magus therefore lying on the ground, taron of te REPO; it [Queen's College] is styled Noone Q., 7th ser. ML 32 
Reformation in Eng, il. yoots sete, Putting forth Petia faite nae 
th: 3 


a $ Toots: as, a procu E, posteri rocuratorship (prok’i-rd-tor-shiP), yator. 
tha L proctor teiul] procurable (prokirr pee mee ame teie aoe ASh] Tho office of a procure y 
a proctor, especially [< pr, 9 a-bl), q. the parietes at 7; s, en o was the procuralors iy, 

] Y ARS ocure + -able,] Thatmay imestines 2, anus; » ‘The office which Pilate bore was tht I’. of creed, 
IK proctor 4. "E Ptocured; obtainable: ag mimiyaaeen® Jude. a nee 

p A D ced, eves ie -ri a $ 

O procuratory (prok’t-v8-t0-2)), A agerorsgent 

$ 5 $ . g ng to ami 5 ators 

of his duty, eli p of violets} is a far more common and procura- procuratorius, pertaining e pr curd 


<E RULER manag i A a 
„a. Pertaining to procuralion:, | any P 
K Me ToeuraCIA, z II. x. The instrument by w jich any repre- 
Pee ane procuracia, constitutes or appoints his procure 
Seeprocuration. Cf. proxy, rE or cause: ae 
2 ae The office or service ret. me I Pe lon. pro- 
nagement of an affair s, < ME. procuren, > Tt. 
; r. procuring. [< M eurar = 
proxy or procuration, Ppr. Pi e = Sp. Pg. pie sf, qaro 108 
Walch Tonge hats se his nd to Mayster curare, < L. procurare, take Cie a p" 
perso; OCU. d a 
erson, and v, marcz of HOHEyS Oaa look after, manae p oe pro, SO" i < 08 
3 Paston Letters, 1.21. tor, also make epi SD curd, ear ti} 
A synod of the clergie at curare, care for, rivi 
; m the whieh he a gee! cure.) I. trans. 1t 


olinshed, Hen. IIT., an. 1289, to; look after. 


procure 


be procured... that the natural 
ay eons 1t e yn tats bear a sufficient propor- 
$ f jects. 

ante strange D ‘True Greatness of Kingdoms, 
jon 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11614 
ossible they procure to have gold and sil- 
sé and infamy. 
topia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 6. 
Solinus, to procure my fall. 
see 3 Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 1, 
No sought relief 
lies can procure his peace, 
all our studies B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2, 
I procured 
be spread, 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 2. 
$ erjury is the offence of procuring an- 
automation eh Pereo oath as constitutes perjury in the 
her to take 


Proceed 


By 


That rumour to 


other (ot Blackstone, Com., IV. x. 
ancipale j y wi © 
one obtain, as by request, loan, effort, labor, 


|, zo: gob; gain; come into possession 
yehase; 806; 5 i 
or pur 
nto your self suche faithfull frendes as will 
jo yo™ from fallinge, 2 
rather cae of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 74, 
| d me lately to procure yon Dr, Davies's Welsh 
to those many you have, 
cus Howell, Letters, I. v. 26. 
: for yourself procure renown; .. 
Bo; Hor ote lawful King his crown. 
Burns, Highland Laddie. 


44, To prevail with unto some end; lead; bring. 


t my lady mother? Be 
Tet Y ebuatom d cause 


You desire 
Grammar, to 


eures her hither? 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 68. 
ronder is a pleasant arbour, procure him thither. 
Yonder is apte Shirley, Love Tricks, iy. 2. 
5i, To solicit; urge earne stly. 
The famous Briton prince and F: s 
Of the faire Alma greatly were fs ee 
ake there lenger sojourne and abode. 
sake nero leng Spenser, F. Q., IIL i. 1. 
=$yn. 2. To provide, furnish, secure, compass.— 3, Ob- 
tain, ete. See attain. P 

IL, intrans. To pander; pimp. 

How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress? Procures she 
still, ha? ? Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 58, 
procurement (prõ-kür'ment), n. [< OF. pro- 
curement, < ML. procuramentum, procurement, 
solicitation, < L. procurare, procure: see pro- 
cure.) 1. The act of bringing about, or causing 
tobe effected. 

Asecond Baiazeth, who in his fathers] ife, by procurement 
of the Janissayres, und in the hope of their ayde, purposed 
tovsurpe the State and Empyre to him selfe. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 383. 
They think it done 
By her procurement to advance her son. a 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, ii. 1. 

The king sends for the Count, but finds him dead, prob- 
ably by the royal procurement, 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 150. 


gout act of procuring or obtaining; obtain- 
nt, 


knight... 


D) 


Shalt not engage thee on a work so much 
mpossible as procurement of her love. i 
Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 
yi TR (pro-kur’ér), n. 1. One who procures 
b obtains; that which brings on or causes to 
e done, 
tuk OU rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
a beginner or procurer of speech. 
Ith Sir H. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 42). 
daet nae oeurers of . . . [anew law] have betrayed a con- 
to theontesses by-ends and private motives, the dis- 
tuce of the Circumstances disposes us . . . to an irrever- 
e law itself, Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 
f nt, es who uses means to bring anything 


tompa. aly one who does so secretly and 
You he 
ithe kies aus of wilful and corrupt perjury iniy 
€ Procurers and oat as well of the actors 
Bacon, Charge at Session of the Verge. 
ocures for another the gratifica- 
ust; a pimp; a pander. 
: n their youth turn procurers in their age. 
` Mocure, South, Sermons, I. 183. 
| Aferaate (prd-kir’es), n. [< procure + -ess.] 
j T meoo a bawd. 
va thou the good: define it well: 
Sha fear divine Philosophy 
Proud push beyond her mark, and be 
‘ress to the Lords of Hell. ai 
e Tennyson, In Memoriam, liii. 
Sur (pro. -rér’),n. [F.(>G. procureur 
me Docin okurorit), < Ta, procurator, procurator: 
ally, tor and proctor.] A procurator; es- 
+ M some Countries, an attorney; mm 


8, On 
tim of pe Pr 


‘Stump, ets i 
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public prosecutor (procu 
te), corresponding 


French law, the 
du roi or de la r 
general way 
the United States, 


Chudnofsk 1852).] A k (NL. (Guenée, 

cnofski . .. was put i 4 52).] A genus of noctuid moths of the sub- 
same bastion in the spring of worst omit Jacket in the family Xylophasina i i ascendi 

legal right to have pos mof wee p or insisting upon his y Xylophasinæ having the palpi ascending, 


ng a letter of compl: 


Procureur in F; 
tor-in-chief, général, in French 


hey-general in Ame 


[< L. procursus, 
n forth (< pro, forth, + 


forward. — pr see current), + -ive,] Running 
fits begin with oroume ny epilepsy, epilepsy in which the 


eee ele running forward, 
ya’shon), n. ro- 
curvare, pp. procurvatus, bend or E we 
ward, < pro, forward, + curvare bend, curve: 
mee curve.) A bending forward. g ; 
Gee si-on), n. [NL., < L. Procyon, < 
» - Poxtwv, the name of a star, or of a constel- 
lation, rising a little before the dog-star, < 7p 
before, + ktav, dog: see hound.) Te (a) NES 
cient constellation: same as Canis Minor. See 
Canis. (L) The principal star of the constella- 
tion Canis Minor, the eighth brightest in the 
heavens.— 2, In zoöl., the typical genus of the 
family Procyonide, and the only genus of the 
subfamily Procyoninz, founded by Storr in 1784 
containing the racoons. See cuf under racoon. 
Procyonide (pr6-si-on’i-dé), n. pl. (NL, < 
Procyon (see Procyon, 2) + -idæ.] An Ameri- 
can family of plantigrade carnivorous mam- 
mals of the arctoid series of fissiped Ferz, rep- 
resented by the genera Procyon and Nasua, 
respectively the types of its two subfamilies, 
Procyonine and Nasuine, or the racoons and 
coatis. The family was formerly defined with latitude 
enough to include other procyoniform animals, as the kin- 
kajou and bassaris. It is now restricted to forms having 
40 teeth, of which the last upper premolar and first lower 
molar are tubercular, and the lower jaw moderate or 
slender, with short symphysis, recurved coronoid process, 


and mandibular angle near the condyle. See cuts under 
coati and racoon. 


procyoniform (prõ-si-on'i-fôrm), a. [< Procyon 
(see Procyon, 2) + L. forma, form.] Racoon- 
like in structure and afiinity; belonging to or 
resembling the Procyoniformia. à 

Procyoniformia (pro-si-on-i-fér’mi-i), n. pl. 
[NL.: see procyoniform.] A section of the arc- 
toid series of fissiped Feræ, contrasted with the 
ursiform and musteliform sections of Arctoidea. 
They have two true lower molars, the last upper molar 
more or less transverse, the carotid canal not behind the 
middle of the inner wall of the auditory bulla, and the 
foramen lacerum posterius antrorse from the postero-in- 
ternal angle of the tympanic bone. There are 4 fami- 
lies, Æluridæ of the Old World, and the American Cerco- 
leptidee, Procyonide, and Bassaridide, i 

Procyoning (pro‘si-d-ni/né), x. pl. [NL., < 
Procyon + -inz.] A subfamily of Procyonida, 
represented by the genus Procyon alone, hav- 
ing the snout short in comparison with Nasuinæ, 
and large mastoid processes and auditory bullæ. 
See cut under racoon. : 

i 0’si-O-ni -like; of 
rocyonine (pro‘si-d-nin), a. Racoon: e; ol 
TE AAE to the Procyonidæ or Procyoni- 

formia: as, the procyonine type. ; 5 
prod (prod), n. [Formerly also prodd ; perhaps 
a yar. of brod, brad.) 1. A pointed (onen 
blunt-pointed) weapon or instrument, as a goa 
or an awl.—2. A long wooden pin used to se- 
cure thatch upon a roof. See the quotation. 
A prod {used in thatching amongst North panes 
eople] is a wooden pin pointed fine, and is used or pak 
ting straight into the thatch. ie ee a TOE aie a 
inches long, or even more. N. and &., : AP 
3+. A crossbow used for throwing balls of metal 
t : bow.—4. [< prod, v.] 
or stone. Compare stone-boi. ned 
A prick or punch with a pointed or somewhat 
int instrument; a poke. = 
ue a child tittered at going i nner the cont esata arai 
its mother gave It a rear PPS 7 Century, XXXVII. 265. 
odded, ppr- 
v. t.3 pret. and pp. pr : PI 
[< prod, n.] Tonne Os punch with 
A A > poke. 
inted instrument; goad; p 
3 Pe Jady has prodded little spirting holes in the damp 
sand before her with her jie Our Mutual Friend, £ 10. 


who may havesoon 


procurvation (prd-ké 


prod (prod), 
prodding. 


Hungarian soldiers — whe acon patter cant pred. 
ded their Danish fellow-beings all the 


i Life, xv. 
that day's a Se my ah re e, XV. 
(pro-da’ta-ti), n.: pl 
proasta NL. prodatarius, $ pas 
ML datarius, a datary: see ai ry J 
b rne by the oficer who suey ame 
of the datary at Rome, when ©: e rank 


cardinal. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukı 


ps (prod’ér), n, 


Prodician ( pro-dish‘ian), 1. 


second century. 
Prodidomidz (prod-i-dom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Marx, 1890), < Prodidomus + -idz.) A family 


Prodidomus (prd-did’6-mus), n. 


Prodigt,a. [=F. prodigue = Sp. Pg. It. prodigo, 


eGangotri 


prodigality 


One who 


r rods, 
odenia (prġ-dē’ni-ä), n. 


< » 
the third joint long-conical, and the posterior 


wings semi-hyaline. Jt isa wide-spread genns, with 
some 20 species of Europe, southern Asia, the Malay archi- 
pelago, Australia, and bath Americas. P. lacimedia ia corn- 
mon in the United States; its larva feed 8, like a cutworw, 
on ee succulent vegetables, See also cut under owlet- 


moth. 

r a [$ L. Prodicus, < 
Gr. Mpéduoc, Prodicus: see def.) A member 
of a Gnostie sect founded by Prodicus in the 


of Spiders, closely allied to the Crócteidæ, and 
standing between the superfamilies Retifelarie 
and Tubitelariæ. It contains 3 genera. among 
them the North American genus Prodidomus. 
(NL, (Hentz, 
1849).] A genus of spiders. typical of the fam- 
ily Prodidomide, confined to North America. 
The type-species was found in an old cellar. 


< L. prodigus, lavish, wasteful, prodigal,< prodi- 
gere, consume, squander, drive forth, < pro(d-), 
before, forward, + agere, drive.] Same as prodi- 


gal. [Rare.] 
In a goodly Garden's alleys smooth, 
Where prodig Nature sets abı her booth 
Of richest beauties. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ji., Eden. 
prodigal (prod’i-gal), a. and n. [< LL. (ML.) 
prodigalis, wasteful,< L. prodigus, wasteful: see 
prodig.) I. a. 1. Given to extravagant expen- 
diture; expending money or other property 
without necessity; profuse; lavish: wasteful: 
said of persons: as, a prodigal man; the prodi- 
gal son. 
If I would be prodigal of my time aml your 
what might not Isay? J. Walton, Complete Angier, p. 30. 
Free livers on a small scale, who are prodigal within the 
compass of a guinea. Irving, The Stout Gentleman. 
- Your wild, mieken witty prag son is to a spiritual 
ts ive mari 
ag aes ~ H. B. Stace, Oldtown, p. 492. 
2. Profuse; lavish; wasteful: said of things: 
as, a prodigal expenditure of money. 
Or spendthriff's igal excess. 
a Cowper, iS coer of John Thornton. 
8. Very liberal; lavishly bountiful: as, nature 
is prodigal of her gifts. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 
Shak., Hamlet, i 3. 38. Ke 
ates t tan woe ee 
e wim 
pany Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
4. Proud. Halliwell. 


(Prov. Eng.]=Syn. Lae- 
ish, Profuse, etc. See nt. 


extravaga: 

II. 2. One who expends money extravagant- 
ly or without necessity; one who is profuse or 
lavish; a waster; F , spendthrift, With i the defi- 

a AAEE aise 
Ne een is used to events the younger son in 
Christ’s parable, Luke xv. iy Fem 

Š i a 
E e E a Ae 
rodigalise, v. See prod igalize. 
Trodigality (prod-i-gal‘i-ti), n. [= F. pro 
lité = Pr, prodigalitat = Sp. prodigalidad = 
prodigalidade = It. prodigalită, < LL. 
ta(t-)s, wastefulness, < (ML.) prodigalis 
ful, lavish: see prodigal.] 1. The q 
being prodigal: extravagance in 
particularly of money; profusion; 
It is not always so obvious to 
act of liberality and an act of prod: 


prætor. 
2. Excessive 


ora a 


te, 
Major MacBlamey prodigatises his offers of service in 
a payer FOE nemna oMa xvii. 1. (Davies.) 
= TI. intrans. To be extravagant in expendi- 
ture: with an indefinite iê. Cotgrave. 
Also spelled prodđigalise. 2 aaa 
prodigally (prod‘i-gal-i), adv. [< prodiga 
-ly2.) Ina prodigal manner. (a) With profusion 
ARRE Pi extra aayi lavishly; wastefully : as, an 
estate prodigally dissipated. 
= Tho next in place and Parlement are they) 
: d bass many how the Dia Æneid, vi, 587. 
| (H) With liberal abundance ; profusely. 
aa The flelds, 
With ripening navek soriga fair, 
SS aa E Torth, Sonnets, 1i. 18: 
_ prodigate (prod’i-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. prod- 
proni À en ng. [< Ni L. prodigatus, pp. 
~ of prodigare (> Sp. prodigar), consume, squan- 
der, freq. of L. prodigere, consume, squander: 
‘see prodigal.) To squander prodigally; lavish. 
‘His gold is prodigated in every direction which his fool- 
ish monaces fail to frighten. Thackeray. 
‘prodigencet (prod’i-jens),n. [< L. prodigentia, 
extravagance, profusion, < prodigen(t-)s, ppr. of 
yrodigere, consume, squander: see prodigal. ] 
Wastes profusion; prodigality. 
5 i ion in this remuneration ; this isnot 
Fonte, pea . Bp, Hall, John Baptist Beheaded. 
prodigious (pro-dij’us), a. [< F. prodigieur = 
"Sp. Pg. It. prodigioso, ¢ L. prodigiosus, unnatu- 
ae strange, wonderful, marvelous, < prodigium, 
= moman, portent, monster: see prodigy.) 1}. 
£ Dewt tho character or partaking of the na- 
= ture of a prodigy; portentous. 
E. Super, The Diuill ouer-take thee ! 
as Super oe to our blouds! 
e Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, ii. 6. 
J never see him but methinks his face 


Is more prodigious than a fiery comet. 


Beau. and Fi, (2), Faithful Friends, i. 3. 
Hang all the sky with your pregui signs. 
. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 6. 
2. Wonderfully large; very great in size, quan- 
? tine S , 
_ tity, or extent; monstrous; immense; huge; 
= enormous, 
= His head is like a huge spherical chamber, ini 
ag A prodigious mass of sof ral eee 
y $ Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 157. 
Instead of the redress of such injuries, they saw a 
and prodigious tax laid on the realm by the egialntarse $ 
ag i R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
he Very great in degree; excessive; extreme. 
pres pe discourse with my Lord Winchelsea, a pro- 
i ker, ` yn, Diary, Aug. 4, 1689. 
For |a man, his strength was prodigious, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 77. 


Ima 7 fayourit 
bata ded fr favourite, and that he 


ours, together with the prodigious 
e, com, a picture at once 
theatrical and holy. Quincey. 


arvelous, amazing, astonishing, as- 
‘us-li), adv. Tna prodigious 


ea tering their 
nS 


prodromal (prod’rd-mal), a. 


in, School for Scandal, iii. 2. Prodromata (pr6-drom “a- ti), n. pl. 

Minor symptoms pr i 
precedin 

outbreak of a disease; prodr 


Prodigy or portent; Prodromatic (prod-r6-mat’ik), a, 
prodromal, 


ing light reflected from ¢ 
prodrome of the Sun of Bite 
in 
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$ mod igies, 
So many terrours, voices, prodigies, 
May LY thee, as a sure foregoing sign. 


gite great wonder or astonishment. 
The Churches are many an 
lyes interr'd that prodigy of 1 


trious Joseph Sealiger. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 


F er, a very prodigy. 
it who am her father, Hi Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 1. 


3. A monster; an animal or other production 
out of the ordinary courso of nature. 

Most of mankind, through their own sluggishness, be- 
come nature's prodigies, not her children. 


=8 


prodition = Sp. prodicion = . 
tt. prodizione, < L. proditio(n-), discovery, be- 
trayal, < prodere, SP 
forth, + dare, give: : treason, 
which contains the same radical element.] 
Treachery; treason. 
tes, it had bene better for thee not to haue accused 
the king of this prodition. Grafton, Ilen. II., an. 18. 
‘edition is the rankling tooth that follows her [ini- 
quinn BERNE kisses, Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 222. 
proditor} (prod‘i-tor), n, [< OF. proditeur = 
Pg. proditor = It. proditore, < L. proditor, a 
traitor, < prodere, pp. proditus, bring forth, be- 
tray: see prodition. Cf. traitor, which contains 
the same radical element.] A traitor. 
Thou most usurping proditor, 
And not protector, of the king or realm, 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., i. 3. 31. 
proditorious} (prod-i-to’ri-us), a. [<¢ ML. pro- 
ditorius, traitorous: see proditory.] 1. Treach- 
erous; perfidious; traitorous. 
Now, proditorious wretch! what hast thou done, 


To make this barbarous base assassinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to disclose or-make known. 
Those more solid and conclusive characters . . . which 


oftentimes do start out of children when themselves least 
think of it; for, let me tell you, nature is proditorious. 
Sir H. Wotton, Keliquie, p. 82. 
proditoriously+ (prod-i-t6’ri-us-li), adv. Ina 
proditorious or perfidious manner; with treach- 
ery. 


If this were that touch of conscience which he bore 
with greater regrett, then for any other sin committed in 
his life, whether it were that proditory Aid sent to Rochel 
and Religion abroad, or that prodigality of shedding blood 
at home, to a million of his Subjects lives not yalu'd in 
comparison of one Strafford, we may consider yet at last 
what true sense and feeling could be in that conscience. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, ii. 
[K prodrome + 
` . N 
-al.] In pathol., preliminary; pertaining to 
oF of the nature of prodromata. Also prodro- 
US. 


In most insanities a “ period of incubation ” i: 7 
generally spoken of as the Prodromal or initial paa? 
Encyc. Brit., XTIT. 103. 
ir d [NL., < 
T. Tpddpojioc, running before: see prodromus.] 
the well-marked 
omal symptoms. 
of the prodromata Serves as a guide, 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1390. 
apea anat [< prodro- 
or pertaining to prodromata ; 


(pro‘drom), n. [< Gr. zpodpoui 
S pees a 
rward: see prodromus.] tt Noe 


The severity 


+ -ie.] 


Sober morality, ae aly 
gi 


m.—3. A precursory 
i a prodromus (whic 
iea (Pro arom i 1a. [K Gr. Tpoðpopxóc, 
a ard, < Tpóðpojoç, running for- 
to proda mare .] recursory; pertain- 
ptior 3 

roni as v eee + . Closely resembled 


Medical News, LIT. 545. t 


1 


Same as prod- 


pl. prodromi 
Gr. Tpóðpojoç, run- 


Milton, P. R., iv. 482. 
2. A person or thing so extraordinary as to ex- 


d very fayre ; in one of them 
earning, the noble and illus- 


Ay, but her beauty will affect you—she is, though I say 
9 


—4. To breed, beget, engender, propag 


priate offspring, proc 
this tree produces well.— 
create value; make 
goods, crops, manufac 
in which they will comman 


loss. 


produce (prod‘is), 7 | 
which is produced; a pre 


the produce of the soil, of t 


Produce 


ning before: 
drome ; esp 
a subject re 


spect “liminary pa 
emng which tre, 


elaborate tend Va su] 
very comm ende: 
and surviy ily inor trea on was 
Ms class, [This wo glis} Doseg jp Etl 
phecy, anticipation. 4 reems to be aged ; tin 


A a 
quotation.] vee a 
er 
Bacon arranged 
na” into six divisic 
ticipations of the Se 


his writ; 
ngs for the « 


prodrome j K 
i 1 ure; ¢ 5 
produce (pr6-diis’), v.: peg 
ppr. producing, T= P n lpp. p 
= Sp. producir = Pe. podea es : 
ale producere, lead forth & 
ward, draw or stretch out a 
duct, ete., bring forth bene Eb 
forward, + ducere, lea oe 
trans. 1, To le 
[Rare.] 


Hed. O, his leg was 

» M8 leg was too muc 
Ana, And his hat Was caneaticed. 

) i : ¢ y: 

Be i B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels 9 

. To lengthen out; extend; prolon SNE 
In which great work, per E 
a great » perhaps "stay wi 

Beyond our will OOA BT sul i 
7 Sejanus, iii, 3, 


An insect with the extremity i 
N t y y 
into a sharp you lights on the owes domen Produced 
Jarwin, Fertil. of Orchids b 
Ss DA : My 5 by Insects 
Straight lines exist which have the property es a 
one of them may be produced both ways without TY 
Eneye, Brit., X. 877. 


bring or offer to view or 


3. To bring forward; 
notice; exhibit. 
I... am moreover suitor th 
j E hat I may 
Produce his body to the market-place 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 223 
He is on fire to succour the oppressed, t 5 
fe is i £ ul p S o produci 
merit of the one, and confront the impudence di koctas 
Steele, Tatler, No, 242. 
Where is no door, I but produce 
My key to find it of no use. 
Lowell, Credidimus Jovem Regnare 


4. To bring forth; generate; bear; furnish; 
yield. 
All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour, 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 159. 


Many plants are known which regularly produce at the 
same time differently-constructed flowers. : 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 182, 

The infelicitous wife who had produced nothing Dut 

daughters. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxvi. 


The Greeks had the very largest ideas upon the training 
of man, and produced specimens of our kind with gifts 
that have never been surpassed. 3 k z 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 15. 


5. To cause; effect; bring about. 

The agitations and struggling motions of maiteki 
produced certain imperfect and ill-joined Compain i a 
things. Bacon, Physical Fables, i, $ Re 

Competition has produced activity a ER 
would have produced sluggishness. Macaulay, 


i i j ? justico, but it is the 
It is not trial by jury that yr Ca ty 


entime: justi roduces tri ju 
sentiment of justice taun f ee social Statics 


Fe E s FO 
6. To make; bring into being oF form 
produce wares. 


R de 
The jongleurs produced chansons ¢ 4. XIX. 
of battle and conibat. Encyc. Brit, 


a ee oney produ 
7. To yield; make accrue: as, are 3 Toshov: 


, p. 259. 
s, to 


f tales 
geste full of 78, 


ces. 


a; 


interest; capital produces profit. ate. — 6, To afford 


i i ‘ni ly. i 
rt, give, occasion, furnish, supP TA ppro: 
mT S 1. To bring forth or aor es baa 
f ts, Or C ! 
E 2. In polit. aooi 
anything valuable; tE 
atures etc., MEOLA 
d a price. Ee 
N 
6 ently product ee 
Capitalists will not BO on Pool. Hoey nue ib t 
eon v. 
< produce, ty natu- 
Mar, of either ias 


al growth, bodily yield, Jabor, 


A roduc? 
E rincipal Pr ent 
togi ol we il frequently 

of gras J 


ory, ete. 
Tn an open country 


E 

is corn, a well-inclosed piece © eighhourhor ns oh 

higher than any conn Aa, Lin ie neigh ith 

ce of the SY 

Levert into, onè. 4 495. 
Cowper 


'o give the pole the 
ee knit thr ansocia 


a reve 


produce 


produce is determined 


f mining generally in 


alue 0 of agricultural produce, 
Tere way ns that € Encyc. Brit., XXIV, 51, 


case that Satan has so composed and dressed 


ott sre natural produce of the human heart 
seat 81 freumstances, as to serve his purposes ag 
ont cert » Truth? $ 
gre antertele of ° Vewman, Parochial Sermons, i. 313, 
he 1) The total yield or outcome: as, the pro- 
maliy- Oy for the past year has been very large, 
ee the € e, after their lands are marled, they sow 


owing three bushels to anacre. Its com- 

ith DA nitty pushels. Mortimer, Husbandry, 
“2 1s . 

HA roduč products, as grain, lard, hops, etc., 

as petroleum, which are bought and 

m change. (e) In metal., the 

[This use of the word is 


“i nont e ex 
a nrag of copper 2 F 
i Cornwall, England.] 


copper] are made by units and eighths per 
s [of coppe percentage is called the produce. 
C 


phe 2559Y" 
tt Phillips, Explor 


which result 
a 


pro 


'6-diis’inent), n. 
mentt (pro- Rama 
ducen Production. 

given to the Prelats, . . . was the 
glorious effects and consequences in 


z ° Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 


frings forth, exhibits, or elleets. 
These species are made a medium between body and 
irit, = .. and the supposition infers a creative energie 
inthe object their producent, which allows not to creature 
eficlents. Glanvi Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 
Ifan instrument be produced 1 protestation in fa- 
your of the producent, and the adverse party does not con- 
tradict, it shall be construed to the advantage of the pro- 
rt Aylige, Parergon. 
ducent, 3 
producer (pro-dii’s¢r), 7. One who or that 
which produces or gencrates: as, an agricul- 
tural producer (farmer); a gas-producer (ap- 
piratus); specifically, im polit. ccon., one who 
causes any article to have an exchangeable 
yalue: the opposite of consumer. 
The divine will is absolute; it is its own reason; it is 
both the producer and the ground of all its acts. 
1 
South, Sermons, VIII. x. 
Now wagesand profits will he in proportion to the sacri- 
flees undergone wherever, and only as far as, competition 
prevails among producers. Cairnes, Pol. Econ., I. iii. § 5. 
The hands are the producers, and the aim of the masters 
Was to regard the producers as so many machines, 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 225. 
Woducibility (pro-di-si-bil’i-ti), n. [< produ- 
cible + -ity (see -bility).] The capability of be- 
mg produced. 


makte being nothing contained in the notion of substance 
Consistent with such a producibility. 


Barrow, Works, II. xii. 
Moducible (pr9-dit’si-bl), a. [< produce + -ible.] 
Capable of being produced or brought into 

mew or notice, or of being exhibited. 
naay Warm expressions of the fathers are producible in 
z Decay of Christian Piety. 


( ; 5 
cae Sleeping accommodations producible from re- 
n the front and back counting-houses. 


Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, iv. 

f being produced or brought into 
+ 5 D 

Wes able to be generated or made. 

me chet Producib 

Bentham, Tyee 


>. Capable 0 


itiren ote Will suffice to destroy the universality and 

pet the their hypothesis, and besides give cause to 

“ther prin a by further industry the producibleness of 
ciples also may be discovered. 


Boyle, Works, I. 661. 


Ui D6 pri 
G TW day o anuary. 


teat 
= Yonting È of fine amber, . . . which is producted by 
Sof the sea upon those coasts. = 
Tseem, Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, X- 
to he R meete, nor wholesome to my place, 
Bainst the aeS if T stay, I shall) 


Shak., Othello (folio 1623), i. 1. 147. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kai 
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2. In entom. 
ed pronotum 
process extending over € 
part of the abdomen, 
product (prod’ 


producto = Jt 


uct- 
mg 
, metat 
as in certain aps patea i on 
ukt), T [=F produit= Sp. Pg 
- Prodotto, produtto = D. G, Sw. 
: ] = D. G. Sy. 
ak Pr Omit, product, < L, productum, nent. 
AA uctus, Pp. of producere, lead forth, pro- 
d ae ne produca] That which is produced; 
a A ) t 
aa EE w rnm which is produced by nature, 
t: ain-crops ; what is yie! e sõil; 
the agricultural products of a eM ee 
Fetch uncontrolled each labor 
n ba abour of the sun, 

And make the product of the world our ein 
Addison, To the King. 
altars throng’d with rostrate ki 
th products of Sabeaianrinead pace 


Pope, Messiah, 1. 94. 


See thy bright 
And heap'd wi 


(b) Offspring. [Rare.] 


To whom thus Micha 


cl: These a rod 
Of those ill-mated m cse are the product 


arriages thou saw’st, 


: k n Milton, P. L., xi. 683. 
eae rnin is formed or produced by labor, usually by 
The centres of this organizati G 
halls, to which the EA Prodana Mek ene 
market, English Gilds (E, E. T. 8.), Int., p. clxxi. 
, Most of those books which have obtained great reputa- 
tion in the world are the products of great AAL as 
Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 2. 
Some of the richest land in England lies in the fi 
country, and that land is as much the product ot'engineer. 
ing skill and prolonged labour as Portland Harbour or 
Menai Bridge. Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 446. 
(d) Effect; result; something resulting as a consequence. 
He, with all his capacities, and desires, and beliefs, is 
not an accident, but a product of the time, 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 517. 
$ {Show me} 
What thy life last put heart and soul into; 
There shall I taste thy product. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 178. 
(e) In math., the result of multiplying one quantity or 
expression by another. ‘Thus, 72 is the product of 8 
multiplied by 9; and dy/dz is the product of y multi- 
plied by the operator d'dz. The quantities multiplied 
together are usually termed factors. Product results 
from multiplication, as sum does from addition. (f) In 
chem., a compound not previously existing in a body, 
but formed during decomposition : as, the products of 
destructive distillation: contradistinguished from educt. 
— Direct, genital, organic, ete., products. Sce the ad- 
jectives.—Homogeneous product, a product of ab- 
stract_ numbers or quantities of one kind.— Product of 
inertia. See inertia.—Resolvent product, the product 
fw.fw*.fo*.fw*, where w is a fifth root of unity and fw = 
Zi + w%, + w? + wx, + w'z., the z's being roots of a 
quintic equation.—Skew product, the product of the 
tensors of two vectors into the sine of the angle between 
them, and the whole multiplied by a unit vector perpen- 
dicular to the two vectors and directed in the way in which 
the revolution from the first factor to the second appears 
counter-clockwise. Perri ta 
productibility (pro-duk-ti-bil’i-ti), n. [< pro- 
ductible + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of be- 
ing produced. [Rare.] 
No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of produc- 
tibility. Ruskin, Unto This Last, p. 53, note. 
productible (pro-duk’ti-bl), a. [< L. produc- 
tus, pp. of producere, lead forth, produce (see 
product), + ane apani of being produced; 
producible. [Rare.] | Lae 
productile (pro-duk’til), a. [< L. pr odcettis, 
that may be drawn out, < productus, pp. of pro- 
ducere, lead forth, draw out, product: ee p 0- 
duce, product.) Capable of being extended iu 
length. 3 3 
production (pro-duk’shon), n. [¢ F. production 


i 3 È ão = rodu- 
= Sp. produccion = Pg. producção = It. prod 
Hane d L. productio(n-), a prolonging, length- 


ening, < producere, pp. productus, lead forth, po 
long, produce: see produce, product.) 1. The 
act or process of producing. (a) The act of bring- 
ing forward or adducing. = Sunes 
i i a t be proved ei! 
Public documents in general mus rover 
the production of the original or y ne oaan g wet a 
king or creating. 
(b) The act of ma : ; A 
so be mmn that the production of the two so. 
ff ane Ma eNe plant nag been effected by inais 
dated steps. Darıcin, Origin of Species, p. 182. 
: Certain it is that hate and destruction are just as ne- 
A ents as love and production in nature. _ BS 
ee ‘Maudsley, Body and Will, xi. p. 289. 


uction are labour and 
The component elements of Srp mn raw material: 


capital, acting by natural forces tye, Brit, XXIV. 43. 


i F roducing 
if n., the creation of values; the pi 
© In pearing an exchangeable value. f z 
Besides the piman, and universal requisites of prod: 


te, 
i agents, there is another requisi 
pe ate phe eae accumulated, of the pro- 
aon A 


, S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. iv. $1. 

ducts of former labour- J. ; Eo 
ich is produced or made; ap 

oi Toe ee ante labor; specifically, a work 


of literature Or art. 


proem 
The Lion and the Leviathan are two of the noblest Pra- 
uctiona in this World of living Creatures. 

Addizm, Spectator, No. 339, 
our names prefixed at length to whole 
productions, Swift, 
Bo one, whose story serves at least to show 

Men loved their own productions long ago, 
Woo'd an unfeeling statue for his wife, 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 527. 
3. In zodl. and anat., the act of drawing forth or 
out; the state of being produced (see produced, 
P- a); extension; protrusion: as, the produe- 
tion of the pikes jaws.—4. pl. In Scots law, 
in judicial proceedings, written documents or 
other things produced in process in support 
of the action or defense.—Interdict for produc- 
tion. See interdict, 2.= yn. 1, Work, performance.-- 
1 and 2, Produce, Product, Production. Of these only 
production may mean the act of producing. As standing 
for the thing or things produced, produce applies now 
almost exclusively to the raw products or yield of land; 
as, to bring fresh produce to market. Where Jonathan 
Edwards spoke of regarding *‘all free actions as the pro- 
duce of free choice,” we should speak now of regarding 
them as the products of free choice, or, better, as its ef- 
fects. There isa lingering use of produce in such expres- 
sions as “the produce of a tax,” but better now the product, 
or, still better, the proceeds. The word is always collective; 
we do not speak of a produce, Product and production, on 
the other hand, are particular. Product is the most gen- 
eral of the three words, but expresses the resnlt of some 
operation, generally, but not necessarily, physical: as, the 
apple is especially an American oduct ; Great Britain ex- 
ports chiefly manufactured producta, 'Yhus, the word may 
apply to almost anything where emphasis is laid upon the 
fact of its being produced by some cause, especially hy 
some canse that is named; but, apart from this, the word 
is applied chiefly to things having a material valne, cov- 
ering produce, manufactures, ete. Production applies now 
almost exclusively to the visible results of the operation of 
mind or the handiwork of art, asa book, a poem, an oration, 
a statue, a painting, a piece of needlework —the act or fact 
of producing being only subordinate in mind. Produet is 


also a technical word of mathematics, but the others are 
not. 


productive (pro-duk’tiv), a. [= F. productif = 
Sp. Pg. productivo =It. produttivo, < L, produc- 
tivus, serving to produce or prolong, < producere, 
Pp- productus, lead forth, produce: see produce, 
product.] 1. Serving to produce; having the 
power of producing: as, an age productive of 
great men. 
Productive in herb, plant, aud nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Milton, P. L., ix. 11. 
Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Productive as the Sun, 
Pope, Choruses to Brutus, ii. 


Heav'n would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like ours. 


Cowper, Task, ti. 554. 

2. Fertile; producing abundant crops: as, a 
productive soil. 

Fruitful vales so productive of that grain. Swift. 


3. In polit. econ., causing or tending to cause 
an increase in the quantity or quality of things 
of value; causing commodities to possess ex- 
changeable value: as, produetire labor. 


The business of transporting merchandise or passengers 
by land or by sea is as much a productive industry as the 
raising of wheat, the spinning of fibres, or the smelting 

i f iron. 
gag A A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 35. 
Productive imagination. See imagination, 1.= Syn. 1 
and 2. Prolific, ete. See fruitful. 
productively (prd-duk’tiy-li), adv. [< produc- 
tive + -ly?.] In a productive manner; by pro- 
duction; with abundant produce. 
productiveness (pro-duk’tiv-nes), n. [<£ pro- 
ductive + -ness.] The character of bere rO- 
ductive: as, the productiveness of land or labor, 
productivity (pro-duk-tiv‘i-ti), n. [< produe- 
tive + -ity.] e power of producing; produc- 
tiveness. es eS 

They have reinforced their own productivit: e cre- 
ation of that marvellous machi mere ien differences this 
age from any other age. , Eng. Traits, x. 


J possess the av C) uctinity 
RER tio a nopan that they SERIN todoa 
minimum day’s Ta, Contemporary i z TA 
ress (pro-duk’tres),n. [< *productor (< 
producti ean one who leads away, one who 
produces, ¢ L. producere, pp. productus, i 
forth, produce: see produce, product) + 
A îemale who produces. 
proegumenalt (prõ-¢-gü'me-nal), a. [ 
nyotuevoc, ppr. of xporyetcbat, go first, 
way, < =p, before, + jyeiota, lead 
mony.) In med., serving to predi 
disposing; preceding: as, a proeg 
of disease. See quotation under. 
proem (pro’em), n. [Form 
ME. proeme, procim, proh 
proesme, F. pome 
proemium, £ Gr. mpoo 


d 


We have had 
volumes of mean 
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Profess 


introduction, < <4, before, + oluoc, profanation (prof-a-ni’shon), n [Formerly ee 
J A preface; introduction; pre- also prophanation; COV.profanation, prophana- My mde ge tttre, Let ` 
; preliminary observations prefixed to a tion, E. profanation =Sp. profanacion = Pg. pro- Paha touch ty ot ere 
How by her patie a others) pI: 
atient y 


t. profanazione, LL. profanatio(n-), 


Janagdo= H t 
L. profanare, pp. profanatus, 


profanation, < Victor Deni 


han’ 
awd, yet bles Wag 
rh y 


And Earth prop, 


‘writing. 


In the proheim off hys notabile boke. $ 
‘om. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Int, 1. 80. esecrate, also consecrate: see profane.) 1. The 
~ So glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned, The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- he temple and its hoy rior, I ; 
ton, P. L., ix. 549. ing them with contempt or irreverence; dese- 2, To put t Corners Profaneg tg, 
‘Thus much may serve by way of proem y cration: as, the profanation of the Lord’s day; tavoit 0 ® wrong use. Exodi ae d 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. the profanation of à sanctuary. y: 5e; employ} n, L. 45 
Swifi, Death of Dr. Swift. Here I observed a great prophanation of the Lord’s sup- So idly “et Teo} Me much t asoy 9 
‘Tho procme, or preamble, is often called in to help the per. Coryat, Crudities, I. 3, Profane the preco me, 
4 construction of an act of Pecat C I I held it no Profanation of this Sunday-evening . . . to One word Shak., 2 atime, 
ne, Com., I, Int., ii. employ some Hours to meditate on you, and send you this For S E too often pr UNI Awe 
z proemt (pré‘em), vt [<proem,n.] To preface. friendly Salute. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 8+. To make k © profane it, aned +20), 
[Rare.) 2, The act of treating with too little reserve something confined 12 make cor tellen, To 
Moses might here very well proeme the repetition of the OT delicacy, or of making common. Wisdom is ed toan initiate if n: said o s 
covenant upbraiding reprehension, = : 'Twere profanation of our joys privilege of a ioe e Vened unto the Stow. [Rar of 
South, Sermons, VII, xiii. To tell the laity our love. ‘See tttous. © world, ang ti e] ra 
proembryo (pré-em’bri-6), n. [< Gr. xpd, be- Donne, Valediction Forbidding Mourning. II. intrans. Tos + Browne, Religio} 5 the 9 
fore, + éu8pvor, embryo: see embryo.) In bot.: Distorted from its [poetry’s) use and just design, ly or profar ae O speak or beha 5 0 Medici, ii í n 
( in 5 x To make the pitiful possessor shine, . . . 3 oranely. ve blas ath In 
(a) GCE the product of the develop- Ts profanation of the basest kind. They grew very tr Phemons 
. ene ah nt i 1e ` öspore, upon which yS "E Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 758, “74 furnished thie looser ite £2 the bette ; 
the characeons plant develops as a lateral bud S ù p p aaa, aser with an occasion | Sortof 
HY T 5 = 1, Profanation, Desecration, Sacrilege, pollution, Penn, Ris casion to pror, DOOD 
(b) In Archegoniate, the product of the devel- The frst three words express offenses, Routing Tiga profanely (pré-fin‘]i Peale Togress of Out HY 
opment and division of the oöspore before tho or quite to outrages, against the religious sentiment, in er; with irrey bes i), adv. In ap Makers, 
differentiation of the embryo. Goebel. (e) In connection with places, days, etc., taking off their sacred im f Ty: everence to sacred th , Profane ma q 
hancrogams, same as sv pensoy hh character, They are in the order of strength. Profana- y a ously; with abuse or cont DES or ng any 
; A or. n is perhaps most distinctly a matter of irreverence able: as, to speak lemptfor anys? 8. 
ma Aa ; s tion is perl ù distinct) am enerab] , to speal ontempt foran mes 
k À sa jacks ro- erilege seems most directly an invasion of the righ cred things, EL ENE LY E mg 
ryonic (prô-em-bri-on'ik), a. [¢ Sacril t directly an i rights of l thi speak profancly of G Ything i 
embryo(n-) + -ic.] In bot., of or relating to the God. profaneness (pr6-fan “ Od or sa. r 
as embryo, poas oyaa of Plants, p. 599. Caci Rae MEY jest with saints; 'tis wit in them, character of ete an nes), n. Tho st t m 
tive » with the RETA of Eee al tn es sO ahead M. for M., ii. 2. 128 sacred things ; pactioutan? treverence es | 
ara do acae ak the ston. ee. ET which manifests or implies j 1o use of languag f; 
para (prö-ö'mi-al), a. [< proem + -ial.] To rob the relic, and deface the shrine! God; the taking of God’s n irreverence toward 
tying the Sueciert aproem; introductory; Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 160. profaner (pro-fa’nér), m. 1 oe in vain, $ a 
5 preh J = ate ‘7 Ww eee IRM: 7 fhe - Or “i ; 1 
prefatory; preliminary profanatory (pro-fan’a-td-ri), a. [< profane + or who by words or actions teat who profanes 
Medes E an tect ne may be a pieco of proemial -atory.] Profaning or desecrating; destructive With irreverence; a user of pro ts sacred things 
h ptit to repentanco; to sacred character or nature; apt to prod _ There are a lighter ludicrous s ane language, 
fammond, Works, IV. 492. jrrayey, ; apt to produce — scripture to furni icrous sort of yr 
K Cit irreverence, contempt, or the like. ¢ to furnish out their jests. Profaners, who i: 
„asil Every one now had tasted the wassai Governme sl 
e a sail-cup except Pauli- 2- A polluter; a de ernment of the Tong 
z j a, whose pas de fée ou de fantaisie nobody thoug i 3 a defiler, KOE 5, 
< xpé, before, + inrizrew, fall upon (> x- terrupting to offer so profanatony a idea te hought of in- = puso ots, enemies to peace, en 
: Jharlotte Brontë, Villette, xxv. yaners of this neighbour-stained ste in 
z irid XXV. g Us el. in 
ation, or occurrence profane (profan) a. [Formerly also prophane; profanismt, n. [Als Shak R and J., i. 1. 89, 
reine, Renan ; a eee T Sp. Pg. -ism.] Profaneness; metan a 
. pro, = G. Sw. Dan. pro- r wet anity. [Rare.] 1 
ee i ML. also often prophanus, Bee it spoken without prophanisme, gi 
not sacred, unholy, profane; of persons, not 5 i- Marston, What you Will, iv, 1. ) 
e o nencen LL., ignorant, unlearned), prornity (Prö-fan’i-ti), n. [<_OF. profanité m 
„wicked, impious; appar. orig. ‘before, or hanité = Sp. profanidad = Pg. profanidade 
outside of, the temple,’ < pr Poe ore, or = It. profanitd, < LU. profani 5. proramdude 6 
Š ,’ pro, before, + fanum t. profanitd, < LL. profanita(t-)s, profane- A 
Boi precession of the equi = e seo fane?.) 1. Not sacred, or not de. poin an prolanus, profane : see area 1k e 
xes in making these come before th equi- voted to sacred purposes; not possessing any rofaneness; the quality of being profane.— 2 I 
formed his circuit among the E sun has peculiar sanctity; unconsecrated; secular: 2 That which is profano; profane language or af 
mptosis, stars. See to roang place; profane history (that is We soearet: 3 
r Crain ry other BaN Ar, Oa eal rev Sangha ; 
E opi ma ral), a Kop oëpi- z S a an Biblical); profane authors. Pe Kor gopa SA Gait ie brisk interchange j: 
man pertaining to the proépi-  phane cottage. appell ea Or zone ina pro- cial intruder. s Due neni (Webster? 1618) 
j = Martyrs, p. 430, an. 1391, = lass i ; : y 
ëpimeron Our holy lives must wi z 2 > . Syn. Blasphemy, Profanity. See blasphemy à 
( i), l. p Vhic ust win a new world's crow: : | ale spheniy. th 
be +H) E À L. ? RA La Which our profane hours here have strieken down, protocti n. [< L. profectus, profit: see profit] 
$ Here 1s met iny hak., Rich. II., v. 1. 25. i s ; 7, 
E of divine and E eee e conjunction, as well M anis INS ae ooo era Rn 
S Bacon, ra vaicaine Ca aiman. tion and pleasure. f 
e seven Profane Scie; i L5. Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. xx 
you f: nces begin at the r 4 oaths 4 
you face the fresco, the seven Theoloricala eee nana as profectiont (pro-fek’shon),». [< OF. profection, i 
2. Irreverent The Century, XXXVII. 672. L. profectio(n-), a setting forth, departure, ] 
aioe a toward God orholy things; speak- < proficisci, pp. profectus, set forth, proceed, de 
implied or ee acting or acted, in manifest a set out, depart, < pro, forth, forward, + facere, rel 
ed contempt of sacred things: r make, do.] <A setting forth; departure. R 
mous: as, profane language ngs; blasphe- aaa oe > profection and depar- io 
mg. ; Profan vear- e time of the yeere hasting the profection n pe 
ISE: ph, before, E aii i80; profane swear ture of the Ambassador. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1 238. i 
aid of an original ae hers where ee eRe sought out of the dusty cor- profectitious (prd-fek-tish‘us), 4&. K seen ie 
for example, Indo-European on is ischood andl Neglect had throwne /¢Cticius, profectitius, that proceeds from Soma 3 
Bae I din'd with ye Treas, where w eformation in Eng, i one, < L. proficisci, pp. profectus, wees ther; t 
avery prophane wit,’ eTe Was ye Earle of Rochester, Profection. Proceeding forth, asfromaly” 4 
(NL. . Evelyn, Diary, Ni 3 3 tors. [Rare 
-vJ The 8. Not initiated into certai peso! Nov. 24, 1670, derived from an ancestor or ances ors. R 
l ence, of less dignity c on religious rites; The threefold distinction of profectitious, adven 
polyzoa. ignity o; a ; o 
common, ; r standing; inferior: and professional was ascertained. yall, VIIL xiv 
SG 2 Gibbon, Decline and Fab ia Tro 
Both the great vida ate you all, profecyet, n. A Middle English form oft fer. Ny 
Coney, teeny he Small, profery, v and x. An obsolete form oi f the fes 
an Diaries, orace’s Odes, fii, 1. profert (pro’fert), n. [The first Ta in court: fes 
yl cryed, “and from te Prophane,” L. phrase profert in curia, he produc forward, 
e grove abstain.” on eh f proferre, DYNES TS. of 
Dryden, Æ profert, 3d pers. sing. OF pre 7 Jibition 0 
M, Æneid, vi. 368. pr : ono] Inlaw, an ex) ; 
nhallowed, unholy.—2. Tan produce: see proffer.] 1 st common] i 
3 irreverent, sacri mpious, a record or paper in open court. Af red tomake l 
sacrilegious. ; erally oblig ul ang 
pret 5 a party who alleged a deed was genei mrt sim 
. and pp. profaned, y alleg: tig, to produce itin cour’ * Ac: 
ormerly also , profert of such deed — that Is, Hitwas alleged at 
. Profan prophane; < F. taneously with the pleading in wich consists of & on qj 
ORA ar = Tt. profanare, < cording to present usage this profert come being, I e) i 
often proplanare, dese- allegation t hat he shows the deed in conti ane T 
2 retained in his own custody. gen ( Way 


oc 
S0 consecrate, Pprofanus, pro- 


ane, a.) rofess (pro-fes’), v [ ‘ 
desery: 1, Totreatas "i i : fter OF. oe esar = 1 te 
: f 
vi Nese 
professar +e 
oe receive on profession, cae ynowledg® Th 


of profiteri, declare pY cly; 


< ME. prefer fessed) 


profess 


ens, PrO, forth, + fateri, confess, 
trans. 1. To declare openly; 

declaration of; avow or acknow- 

freely; afirm. 

profess unto them, I never knew you: 

that work iniquity. Mat. vii. 23, 

fart Js it sin 


wil 


j 1 to profess I love you, still to vow 
5 ever? a. 
J shall go Beau. and FL, Knight of Malta, v. 1. 
We profess 
ve be the slaves of chance 
ourselves to Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 550. 
F chich they did were by the Apostles them- 
sany things Wadone only for the present. — 
aves pprapest Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
z 
ý wuld not consecrate Thurstane unless he 
palo, Ghedience. Baker, Chronicles, p. 41. 
would PP „knowledge or own publicly; also, to 
, To z oponly to the character of. 
lay clai I first discover’d 


ploody purposes, which she made good, 
r 


Z ‘ofess'd ‘om. 
and openly proye Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2 


k (as profess'd, a huntress and a nun) 
q wealthy sea, nor all his pow'r respects, 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 92, 
To affirm faith in or allegiance to: as, to 
profess Christianity. 
ie som I profess, I will plead against it with 
py the saint whom T profess, ¢ Vr ete M., iv. 2, 192, 
Te eliines find men loud in their admiration of 
We which they never profess. 
4rnth: J. H. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 159. 
4, To make a show of; make protestations of; 
make a pretense of; pretend. 
The wretched man gan then avise too late 
That love is not where most it is profest, 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 81. 
esee to decide our controversies only by the 
pcan Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
ill in, as a sci- 
o's self versed 


ut Purbec 
Tie wide an 


ence or a prote 
in: as, to profess surgery. 
I thank him that he cuts me from my tale; 

For I profess not talking. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 92. 

The severall Schooles wherein the seven liberall sci- 

ences are professed. Coryat, Crudities, I. 67. 

Medicine is a science which hath been, as we have said, 
more professed than laboured. $ } 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 193. 


6. In the Rom. Cath. and Anglican churches, to 
receive into a religious order by profession. 
Iprey yow wyt al my herte, and as I evere may do yow 
grvice, that it lyke to your grace to graunte of your 
charite, by yowr worthy lettres to the priour of Thetford 
in Norfolk, of the seyde ordre of Clunye, autorite and 
exer as your ministre and depute to professe in dwe 
me the seyd monkes of Bromholm unprofessed. 
Paston Letters, I. 30. 
Neither a slave nor a married person (without the con- 
tent of the other spouse) . . . can be validly professed. 
Rom. Cath, Dict., p. 699. 


T. To present the appearance of. [Rare.] 


Yet did her face and former parts professe 
faire young Mayden, full of comely glee. 
A Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 10. 
=9y0, land 2, To declari , Ae ec Ah 
hy dai ty 2, To declare, allege, aver, avouch.— 4, To 


intrans. 1. To declare openly; make any 

nee or assertion.—2. To enter into the 
Re State by public declaration or profes- 
ney [Calamar 
ve years 

age with, ol 


ians] cannot profess before they are twen- 
; and they may take the vow after that 
out probation. i 
Pococke, Description of the East, TI. ii. 4. 
re or pretend friendship. 


As he does conceive 
He is dishonour’'d by a man which ever 
nh ets to him, why, his reyenges must 
hat be made more bitter. 


4 To decla 


Shak., W. T., i. 2. 456. 
Y T , pk 
vyessed (pro-fest’), p. a. [Pp. of profess, v-] 
fessiona} declared; pledged by profession; pro- 


i as, a professed woman-hater; apro- 
m; a professed cook. 
Use well our father; 
bosoms I commit him. | y 
Shak., Lear, i, 1. 275. 
from Bath was a professed antiquary, 
t water. F 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 26. 
beauties, who are a people almost as in- 
Reng s the professed wits, Steele, Spectator, No. 33. 
Fages a onld p esed but Plain, still her [the cook's] 
© a sufticient object to ie £ 
eek (or Dickens, Edwin : 
rele G Run) Professed, one who by promise 
ved in and pee has, after a year of probation, 
ain bound to a religious order. 
© prior of the plas, and professide monnkes. 
Me AFINE (Œ. E. T. S.) 1. 4014. 


To your professed 
ii si 
» Simp 
ind one of the 


ihe 


Drood, xxii. 


freely 
been 


= Vocation, Business, ete. 
professional Vas aos ; 
Jession 1. 
sional studies; professional s 
took note of 


melodies ab. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gui 
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eey {pr6-fes’ed-ti), adv. [< professed 
declaration or ayowal, Tedy; by open 
profession (pro-fesh’on), n. Bas] 
re iun, < ÓF. profession, F, sion a 
profe on = Pg. profissio = It. sione, < y 
professio(n-), a public acknow Jr ex- 


prcasion, < profiteri, pp. pro 
icly: see profess.) 1, Th 
open declaration: public 
edgment of one’s sentimer 
Grant unto all those w! 
ship of Christ's Religion 
that are contrary to thei 
Book of Common P: 


ho are admitted into the fellow- 


that they may 
T profeszion, 
rayer, Collect for Third Sunday after 
(Easter, 
gracious woorke, for 
lien take upon them 


avoid those things 


I hold it [christening] a good and 
f fession whic ey 
of the Cross and faythe of aY i 


Spenser, State of I reland, 


2. ich is pr 
£ That which is professed; a declaration; a 
Ghee or protestation; pretense; spe- 
wically, an open and formal ayowal of Chris- 
pan fatb and purpose. gui; 
¿2t 18 natural in absence to make professions of an i 
z 3 a O in- 
y pene re Steelz, Tatler, "No. 104. 
ernaps, though by profession ghostly pure, 
He too [the priest} may have his ries rup 
E ET Cowper, Task, iv. 603, 
4 at would he [Balaam] have given if words and feel. 
ings might have passed for deeds! $ r religi 5 
was OLARGA A sa ea eds! See how religious he 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 169. 
3. The calling or occupation which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow; vocation; 
Specifically, a vocation in which a professed 
knowledge of some department of science or 
learning is used by its practical application to 
affairs of others, either in advising, guiding, or 
teaching them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practice of an art founded on it. 
Formerly theology, law, and medicine were specifically 
known as the professions; but, as the applications of science 
and learning are extended to other departments of affairs, 
other vocations also receive the name, The word implies 
professed attainments in special knowledge, as distin- 
guished from mere skill; a practical dealing with affairs, 
as distinguished from mere study or investigation ; and an 
application of such knowledge to uses for others as a 
yocation, as distinguished from its pursuit for one’s own 
purposes. In professions strictly so called a preliminary 
examination as to qualifications is usually demanded by 
law or usage, and a license or other official authority 
founded thereon required. In law the significance of 
the word has been contested under statutes imposing 
taxes on persons pursuing any “occupation, trade, or pro- 
fession,” and under statutes authorizing arrest in civil 
actions for misconduct in a “ professional employment”; 
and it has been, in the former use, held clearly to include 
the vocation of an attorney, and upon the same principle 
would doubuess include physicians, unless the mention 
of trade, etc., in the same clause of the statute be ground 
for interpreting the statute as relating only to business 
yocations. Professional employmeut, in statutes allowing 
arrest, is regarded as not including a private agency like 
that of a factor or a real-estate broker, which can be 
taken up and laid down at pleasure. 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day withauntne sign Gaon? 
rofession. Speak, what trade ar! i 
Oh your Ere Le rs a Crh Tht 
ery man a debtor to his profession. 
WRI) Bacon, Maxims of the Law, Pref. 
New p ions have come into existence, and the old 
Ps ub ies more esteemed. It was formerly a poor 
and beggarly thing to belong to any other thantthe ure 
learned professions. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, Neste 
4. The collective body of persons engaged wags 
calling: as, practices disgraceful to the profes- 
sion; to beat the head of one’s pr OLESEN mRNA 
The act by which a novice enters into a reli- 
zious order and takes its vows. In the Roman 
Catholic Church he or she must be at least 
teen years of age and must have comple 
zear of probation. ; 
ve _. . yalt [yieldeth himself) into somme covente [con- 


If he there make his mansioun [abiding-place] 


Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4910. 


passes 
un y 
pe Palladius, 


discrecion. 
H Toe bona (E. E. T. 8.), p. 63- 


See occupation. 

a. andn. [< pro- 
a. 1. Pertaining or appro- 

en or calling: as, profes- 

p kill. 


+ -a 
a 


the two 
instrument, began 
pening his Hawthorne, Seven 


window, and, 0j Gables, xi. 


pia 


to scatter its 


professor 


Pi His brother, 

‘ale from long pulpit studies, . . . alternating between 

A decent and profesional gravity 

And an irreverent mirthfalness, 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Int. 

2. Enga 


hae ged in a profession; being such by pro- 


Sach marks of con 
Drofezzumal man, 


fidence must r very gratifying tòa 
The economic reais 


Dickens, Viekwick, ly. 
tance to militant action,. . . Jeading 
to... fixed money payments in place of personal ser- 


vices, results in the growth of a revenue wh ch serves to 
pay profeszional soldiers. 


H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 520, 
n a great upward movement of the pro- 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p, 262. 
schoolmaster shonld change his name, for 
a kind of standing or professional parent. 
J. R, Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 123, 
3. Undertaken or engaged in for money or as 
a means of subsistence: opposed to amateur: 
said of sports and amusements: as, a profes- 
sional base-ball match; a professional perform- 
ene 6: a play.— Professional education. Sec edu- 
sE 
II. n. 1. One who regularly pursues any pro- 
fession or art.—2. Specifically, a person who 
makes his living by an art, game, or sport in 
which amateurs aré accustomed to engage for 
amusement or recreation. The term thus more 


specifically designates professional musicians, actors, ball- 
players, oarsmen, boxers, ete, 


“Try . . . cricket, for instance, 
beat the gentlemen, don't they?” “Yes; but they are 
professionals.” T. Hughes, Tóm Brown at Oxford, I. xii. 

professionalism (pro-fesh’on-al-izm), n. [< 
professional + -ism.] The characteristics, ideas, 
or methods of professional persons; that which 
savors of a professional, especially when so 
marked as to become objectionable or offen- 
sive: specifically used of athletic sports, ete., 
opposed to the methods or work of amateurs. 


We need more manhood and less professionalism. 
H. W. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1st ser., p. 40. 


Professionalism in cricket . . . is divested of any ob- 
noxious influences that n epr it in other amuse- 
ments. Philadelphia Times, May 17, 1856. 

professionalist (pro-fesh’on-al-ist),n. [< pro- 
Sessional + -ist.] One who practises or belongs 
to some profession; a professional. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

professionality (pré-fesh-on-al’i-ti), n. [< pro- 
Sessional + -ity.] The state or property of being 
professional; adherence to professional stan- 
dards. [Rare.] 

There is one characteristic in which it is well for every 
country to imitate France: that is, the honesty and pro- 
Sessionality, if I may invent such a word, of its work, 

The Century, XXXI. 309. 

professionalize (pro-fesh’on-al-iz), v.; pret. 

and pp. professionalized, ppe professionalizing. 

[< professional + -ize.] I. trans. To render 
professional. [Rare.] 

They belittle peice tey anona! mame or else they pro- 
Sessiomalize where they sho Me er Rev VIA 

TI. intrans. To become professional; behave 
or proceed in a professional manner. [Rare.] 

professionally (pro-fesh’gn-al-i), adr. [< pro- 
fessional + -ly2.] Ina professional manner; 

by or in the way of one’s profession or calling. 

professor (pro-fes’or), x. [= F. professeur = 
Sp. profesor = Pg. professor = It. professore = 

D. & Sw. Dan. professor, $ L. professor, one 

who makes instruction in any branch his busi- 

ness, a public teacher, < profiteri, pp. profes- 

sus, declare publicly: see pre Cr ale who 
professes; one who opon y declares or makes 

profession of specific belief or views, of adher- 
ence to a certain course of action or way of 
life, or of knowledge or skill in any particular 

calling. i 
Q. Kath. [to Wolsey]. Ye turn me into nothing: woe 


‘at i a false professora! 

AN ee Shak., Hen, VIIL, iii. 1. 115. 
Whereas the more constant and devoted kind 
sors of any science ought to propound to themsel 
make some ouan eee Saien ea es convert 
abours to ire to c second prize 

: ou Bacon, Advancement of 
2. One who makes open profession 
faith and conversion, and attach 

some religious Regt 
Gee ting among the is t: 

to English and Scottish nonconformists 
dants. 

ofa 


There has bee 
Sexional elass, 


The modern 
he has become 


The players generally 


carnin 


as you would read 
man’s estate. 
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professor 


A ho would drivo a nailfornoman ferre, bring, = E eei EA 

at perme or kirkhat, unlessit wereinacaseofab- 14, To bring or put forw ard; hold forth. 

lute necessity, for which he always charged sixpence n i 
aah ibe ..» The hearer . vi wondered hat onnage O Ea 

wh ali to —not aware tha Moses ake. 
uroer orar Henke ane an eho pretended to glo mynystre and to make 

th anner, 

incominon sanctity of faith and mann i, Waverley, xxx. 
Tima professor, and T ain't ashamed of it, week-days nor 
TS S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 197. 


3. A public teacher in a university, especial- 
ly ono to whom this titlo has been formally 


ted. title, now the highest that a teacher can 
Se, ap) ee mays originated in the Italian universi- 
ties, In Oxford and Cambridge, the professors, and the 
instruction which they convey by lectures, are only auxil- 
iary instead of principal agents, the routine work of in- 
striction being carried on by the tutors connected with 
the several colleges. In the universities of Scotland and ži 
Germany, on the other hand, the professors are at once the proffer (prof’ér), n. 
governing erann poe na sy tor me pon profer, v.] l 
poses of education. In American universities there is T 3 “aD £ 0 
gener i a professor at the head of each department of posed for pas by another 
instruction, having often other professors and assistant peace or friendship. 
professors under him, The title is often given, also, to 
eae of special branches in secondary schools, and lo- 
to principals of common schools (a use derived from tagel. 
tho French). 
At the present moment we want a Professor of Later Ec- 
clesiastical History, to take up the subject at the point at 


olfer for acceptance: as, to a a gift; t 

profer services; to profer friendship. 
? Thaune come oon & stood ful stille, 
And his seruice profride he. 

Hymns to Virgin, ete, (E. E. T. S.), p. 5¢ 

Ye hons of 

hymself to be 1 

He profers his defence, in tones subdued. 


=§ 2, To tender, yolunteer, propose. 
T.i 


She to Paris made 
Profer of royal power, ample rule. 
Tennyson, Enone. 


= comestoanend. Stubbs, Mediovaland Modern Hist., p. 43. 
4. In a loose use, any one who publicly teaches 
or exercises an art or occupation for pay, as a 
daneing-master, phrenologist, balloonist, jug- 
gler, acrobat, boxer, cte. 


There be manie professors of the science of defence, and 
very skilful men in teaching the best and most offensive 
and defensive use of verio many weapons. 4 
The Third University of England, quoted in Strutt’s Sports 
{and Pastimes, p. 355. 


action.— 8}. An essay; an attempt. 


many essays and profers. Bacon. 


against another mans weaknesse. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
. Avabbit-burrow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
The conies in making profers and holes to breed in have 
scraped them out of the ground in verie great abundance, 
Ordinary professor, in German and some other Euro- Holinshed, Descrip. of England, ii. 24. 
pean universities, an instructor of the highest grade, above =gyn. 1. Tender, proposal. = 
an gle Se prolemsor oneris Br proferer (prof'ėr-èr), n. One who proffers; one 
, @., &.— Regius ae ee regius. who offers anything for acceptance. 
professorate (pro-fes‘or-at), n. [= D. profes- Since maids, in modesty, say no to that 
soraat = Q. Sw. Dan. professorat = F. profes- Which they would have the proferer construe ay. 
sorat = Sp. pr ieerad = Pg. professorado, < j OT i EDS 
ML. *professoratus, < L. professor, a professor: Proffett, n. A Middle English form of profit. 
see professor.) 1. The office or state of a pro- Proficiatt (pro-fish’i-at), n. [< OF. proficiat, a 
fessor or uublic teacher.— 2. The period of time fee or benevolence (see def.), also congratula- 
during which a professor occupies his office. tion, ¢ ML. proficium, for proficuum, fee, emolu- 
The suinted Bishop of Nola, who had been a favorite Ment, profit, neut. of proficuus, profitable, < T. 
tes poet during the professorate of the latter at proficere, profit: see profit.] A fee or benevo- 
The Atlantic, LXV. 157. lence bestowed on bishops, in the manner of a 
3. A body of professors; the teaching staff of welcome, immediately after their instalment. 
professors in a college or a university. Cotgrave. 
A complex organization for the higher education, with _ [He] would have caused him t i i 
; tion, obe burnt alive, had it 
a egrilar professorate, Eneye. Brit., XI. 64. tee for Morgante, who for his proficiat and ities iat 
professoress (prd-fes’or-es), n. K pro fessor + ees gaye him nine tuns of beer. 7 
ess] A woman who is a professor. [Rare.] profici a Epania (Davies) 
; Af T had children to educate, I would at ten or t proñcience (pro-fish” ens), n. [= Pg. rofi- 
i ey Dae ye ens), z . profi 
years of age have a professor, or professorces, of SHITE ciencia; as proficien(t) + -ce.] Same as profi- 


em. ciency. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Autour de mon Ch: 
ees peau. Let me endeayour an endless progress, or profici i 
- moe Di 2 i 
pr fessorial (pr6-fe-86’ri -al), a. [=F. profes- th, Bacon, Advancement of PAA tas, 


= It. professoriale, € L. professori - 
ning to a public teacher, < E ail 
cher: see professor.] Of or pertaining to a 
sor: as, a professorial chair, 


will claim it as a professorial right t 
r truisms. Stubbe, Medieval and i pe towed 


One Peckitt, York, i 
made good pra, aa we began the same business, and has 


j Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. i. 
proficiency (pro-fish’en-si), n. [As proficience 
EL -¢y).] 14. Advancement ; progress. 
ough theScriptures are read every dayi 
ough ad y day in our ch 
pon vet x DEO but slow proficiency omen a IG tae 
FESI Hoes of those high truths which are 
5 ae em, Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ii. 
. +he state of being proficient: R 
Et ER ED ficient; the degree of 
ieee staned in any branch of know- 
ee bee in the acquisition of any art, sci- 
oe ow edge; improvement: as, toattain 
great proficiency in Greek or in music 


Pi 

kA anes ed years who flocked into the church dur- 

IA centuries were obliged to pass through 
8, and give account of their proficiency. 5 


ö-fe-sõ'ri-al-iz 
ie -ism. The l brs Pro- 
thinkin, i 


Tn the 
professor. 
improper 


Pply a large part 


now 
ed professoriate Alltrainingi 5 Addison. 
iprefeno and precede a A g principle that culture must 
i =Syn. 2, Advance, etc, 
TO o heh ieee Progress), Skill 
80r oF ae (pro-fish’ent), a. and’n,> [= OF. pro- 


—b: Pg. It. proficiente,<L, i 
ppr. of proficere, go forward, aoe T 


profit). ewer e, make, do: see fact. Cf. 
Science, ren pen any epee 
fied; competent: earning; skilled; quali- 


H 
Proficient in 


to profes- 


as, a proficient architect, 
all craft and stealthiness, 
ng, Ring and Book, I. 132. 


E. bearl, Cf. prolate.) I. trans. 


s the pith of the honde, and prefreth forth the 
Piers Plowman (C), xx. 116, 
2. To hold forth so that a person may take; 


Zachei, in the whiche our Sanyoure proferde 
odged, Sir R. Guylforde, Pylerymage, p. 41. 


Browning, Ring and Book, I. 36 
ntrans. To dodge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
[< ME. profer, profur; < 
1. An offermade; something pro- 
s, profers of 


And yef the kynges profer myght not agre is aay and 
hir frendes, thei hadde saf condite to returne to Tin- 
Ana j Jlerlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 82. 


which the department assigned to the Regius Professor 2. In law, an offer or SENE proceed Plan 


It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 


Y’are but a bad Fencer, for you never make a profer 


rofile-paper (pro’fél-pa pet). for 
Ono wh Prt norpontal and See eng WO 
Who has made considerable ad- nience in drawing profiles 2 Theat. ast 


ngotri 


a Profilin 
© are such consider 
can form rebellions witty! 


E-Maching 
© profes, 
rebellions, in Politics 


: y tha 
Proficient] (Prõ-fish “en T W alpole, tter "AL 
ciency. | a proficient m le oe 


y. Manner. tS Profe; 
O 
o Proficuous (prõ-fik'ù-us) thea 
g. lt. proficuo, < LL 2% [= Sp $ 
beneficial, < L. proficg feuis, adv Profi 
sce proficient.) Prony advance Mages, > 
» ful. Rore J. rofitable ; nas forwvar’ 
oe very proficuous to take oe EB 
proücyt, v. A Middle R 
AN Onna 30, 
;, profile (pro’fél or -fil : jue rm of py aay 
= ul 12. [Por Ke 
IED. profil, profiel — g ormerly also h 
- Profil, a profile, < It ppp OW. Dan, 70 Dro- 
also profilo, a side-face «Profilo, a borden 2M), 
before, + flo, a line strbnofilo, < pro-, Pr, later 
a thread: see file3, ’ èp coe threa ’ Tha 
sree ù * CL. purfle. fa as 
L. souree.] 1. An outline 2? from thee 
Sere largest contour or onan eei 
usually seen in or rep i 
asta 1 “presente hy th 
gitudinal section oF side via PY a verticalo 
nearly all the fishes, butter YRO exam ne 
this dictionary are { i 
2. (a) The oùtline of th 
non through the medi 
S E half-face; as, a Greek ppr j the 
out the end of the third ce Rin 
a general decay in all the ani aeur 
member to have seen the head ofaR aes 
ean i full face. They always ADIGAN à 
rench term of art, Addison, Dee to uso a 
you haven’ i 
Dickens, Old cut He between 
(b) A representation of the face i a Po 
as, profiles cut in black pa jer oon 
rin, aper are called sij. 


Two profile heads a medal of William and Mary. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, V, 
(e) In arch., the outline or contour of 
such as a building, a figure, a 
by a section through it. 

It is true that the Profil or Dr: 
the Portuguese have at Lisbon Ta the Coe mi 
fers from that of Peking, which the Hollander ar 
along with them. Hist , Geog., ete., Dict, ed. Collier od 

5 ; [ed. (1701), s. v. Cambalu. 
(ad) In engin. and surv., a vertical section 
through a work or a section of country, to show 
the elevations and depressions. 

Anarticleon the actual status of the Pannma Canal,... 
accompanied by a progress profile, showing the amount of 
work done and undone to January Ist of the present year. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXVI. 841. 
(e) In fort., alight wooden frame set up to guide 
: i DLO BN 
workmen in throwing up a parapet. (f) The 
outline of a vertical section made through any 
part of a fortification in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to its principal bounding lines. Mahan. (9) 
In ceram., a thin plate, as of zine, in which is 
cut the outline of half of an object. The mass of 
clay being revolved on the potters’ wheel and the profile 
applied to it, the exterior form is given.=Syn. 1, Contour, 
etc. See outline. 2, 
profile (prd’fél or -fil), v. t.; pret. and PRUNA 
filed, ppr. profiling. [< F. profiler, draw i one 
line, < profil, an outline: see profile, cE ‘eee 
draw with a side view; outline (any ODJfC i 
objects) so as to show a section asif cut per} 
dicularly from top to bottom. 
Had they [Gothic architects] caret 
È ‘jor > stone I A 
mented the exterior of the "mergusson, Hish Arch., I. K 
K R r tools 
2. In mech., to impart by means of Cer eae 
a definite prescribed form to (peting or li 
or metal) by chiseling, milling, ‘of wings 
: t (the edge 01y 
operations.—3. Theat., to cu apes to represent 
or set pieces) into irregular shap 
trees, rocks, ete. A thin plate 


Outline ofa 


17, 
anything, 
molding, as shown 


profiled and orna- 


- Spencer, Social Statics, p. 203. profile-board (pro’fel-bord), M: sto delineate 


5 F zing its edge so Cut 
or board having s oed to 


other ex 


A prove 
the outline of an object: E parts 
models of the breech and 


of a gun. 


fort He succeed, be profitable or useful, < pro, profile-cutter (pro/fél-kut“ér), Ne aes n 


j ‘ro with an 
metal-working, a knife we tot h 
curved cutting edge correspon” in the me 
to be cut. Such knives are nine: Jed 
ing-machine and millingmac Paper rU 


‘ance in any busi C 5 Pral 2 
caminga usiuess, art, science, or branch Profile-piece (pro f6l-p3S) Ai q, 


Be ept; an expert: E 
trade or N Bees 2270 


Proficient in one quarter of an hour that 
tinker in his own language. 
Shak., 1 Hen, V ii. 4, 19, 


ry t been prow “ghon’) t 
prodling thnk hine (prô feling shën {small 
form 0 I 
parts of machinery, ete., 
plet; an edging-machine. 


milling-machine 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


profiling-machine 


of a guide- pin around the edge or profile 
guch machines are largely used to mal 3 
e My machinery as has to be turned out in] ge 
c terchangeable parts, as locomotives, fire- 
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profound 
Made prostitute and pro tigate the muse, 
__Debased to each petite impious use, 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mra, Anne Killigrew, 1. 68, 
No absolutely gigue king could have got into the 
i 


miserable abyss fn which we fin z 
during the latter half a his MEd ae 


Stiublre, Medieval and Modern Hist., 


tnally or morally 
by experience, ` 
My son Profi 


7 as, fo prafit hy reading or 


ts nothing in the world at his hook 

z Shak., M. W., of W., iv. 1, 15 

ee ý >M. W. of W., iv. L 15, 

E Profits by a sermon that hears with pain A 
x es Donne, 5 v, 

2. To gainin obit 


-ist or -fil-ist), n. [< profile +. 
es or makes profiles. 


RA s à material sense: } y p- 200, 
soem, Write., e off or richer: az Sense; become better = ay : k 290. 
+ “automatic record of the profile of tures. her: as, to profit by trade or manufac. dent ani lee rtn doned, Reprebate, ete, Sex aban 
king rer Which it moves. It consists of rae An al 
bean diover Wich ty ty ree li) The Roma „i. An abandoned person; one who has 
a groune © vehicle so arranged that as it advances 3 ans, thongh possesse : = 5 oases ete ee! 
the Fon aeo vel mechanically over a table ontop EIA much by trade, E Mardin ports did fis idan regard for good principles, virtue, or de- 
gi fof DAP An animal of a predatory ki > vf < N SENCYs 
bay pmachine 2 a prearranged scale of di ; be caught and ki vite nd Which has prey that ca How c i 
tie ee ording to a prearranged scs distances, 8 id killed without help, ta by liste et, : ow could such a profligate as Auton y, or a hoy of eigh- 
rave ie machino is soue penged a pendulum always E ion H; Spencer, a artig ima t Pp a dare to dream of giving Taare 
Pering verton Ns on the paper and leave: - -0 be of use or advantage; bring good profligatel: ‘Vi-gat-li ial 
na of whic h Mity of the surface c Riches profit not in the day of wrath. eevee y ‘ed ely (prof li-gat-lij, adr. [< profligate 
f Avy. a the level, and produces orresponding de- What the world teaches profita to the wi Foret eas y”) In a profli ate manner; without 
I fom a saihi Jipe i temai gragel oy thebes What the somh tench pegtogtewers  Drindipie or shame; in a course of extreme 
Wa pe data opta sab iho arnod] G Lowell, Parting of ie T EE 
i, Tho ; scale of th file » Parting of the Ways ge 5 
juction to scale of the profile profitable (prof‘i-ta-bl), a. [< ME. pre r H profligateness (prof/li-git-nes), n. [< profli- 
rofit (I romane: prophitable, < OF profit, p i A I t TAR The character of being profli- 
} itable (= Pr. profechabl F fe, £. pro- gate; profligacy. 
POR fit A ohia etade, profichabie, profeitable S A T, 
(OR ie profectus, advance, progress, growth, OS profittabole), advantageous, < servation Uae PR pie Ea ad by 
pre ce, profit, < proficere, pp. profectus, go for- tageous; yielding SESTI Useful; advan- their [the clergy's] means.” Bp, Porteims, Alip, Secker, 
pease; cia DYOPTCES, De pronta na. ee sae) or Pringi 3 as? Sata a aes aje 
ward advanco, make progress, be profitable or gainful; lucrative: ringing profit or gain; Profligationt (prof-li-gi’shon),». [< LL. profli- 


ral: see proficient. CI. profect, directly from 

The Sp. provecho = Pg. proveito, profit, 
t CLL provectus, advancement, < L. provehere, 
18 provectus, cary forward, ad vance: see pro- 

r 14. Advancement; improvement. 
rection. 

My brother Jaques he keeps 
goldenly of his profit. $ $ x 
9, Any advantage; accession of good from 
Ma or exertion; the acquisition of anything 
valuable, corporeal or intellectual, temporal or 
spiritual. : 

All the grete of the grekes gedvit hym somyn 
To a counsell to come for the comyn profet, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9320, 

Wisdom is good with an inheritance; and by it there is 
projit to them that see the sun. Becel. vii. 11. 

= What neither yields us profit nor delight 

Is like a nurse's lullaby at night. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 241. 
3, Specifically, the advantage or gain resulting 
to the owner of capital from its employment 
in any undertaking; the excess of the selling 
pico over the original cost of anything; ac- 
quisition beyond expenditure; pecuniary gain 
inany action or occupation; gain; emolument: 
incommerce commonly used in the plural. As 
ued in political economy, profit means what is left of 
the product of industry after deducting the wages, the 
price of raw materials, and the rent paid in the produc- 
tion, and is considered as being composed of three parts— 
interest, risk or insurance, and wages of superintendence. 
Projtsin the law of real property designate rights of taking 
tomething off or out of the land, as, for instance, the right 
ef common, as distinguished from easements, such as ways 
tnd access of air and light, which do not involve taking 
anything from the land. 
Ne nee prophete of the lond that the prince owed 

ned)... 

Nygte not areche . 


as, a profitable trade; Profit- gatio(n-), ruin, destruction,< L. 
throw, ruin, destroy: 
feat; rout. 
Gee aenema ass conduced much tothe prap- 

Bacon, Wizdom of the Ancients, Pref. 

profluencet (prof lġ-ens), m. [< L. profluentia, 

a flowing forth, < profluen(t-)s, flowing forth: 

sees ea The act or quality of being 
profluent; a forward progress or course. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Ane protien Os proceedings of their fortunes. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 167. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 164. 

To tell you my dream . . . was pleasant to me, and Profluentt (prof'lö-ent), a. [< L. profluen(t-)s, 

profitable to you. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 27; ppr. of proflucre, flow forth or along, < pro, forth, 

=Syn. Remunerative, productive, beneficial, + fluere, flow: see Jent.) Flowing forth or 

profitableness (prof’i-ta-bl-nes), n. forward. 

able + -ness.] The quality of being profitable; 

gainfulness; usefulness; advantageousness: 

as, the profitableness of trade. 

profitably (prof’i-ta-bli), adv. [< profitable + 
-ly?.] Ina profitable manner; with gain; gain- 
fully; usefully: advantageously. 

profitet, x. A Middle English form of prophet. 

profiter (prof’i-tér), n. One who profits. 


able busines profligare, over- 


see profligate, v| De- 


A 
SE 


Yf we take this full tite, and tar 
y s | , 3 ary no lengur, 
eit pepull and pilage, and put (them) into ship. 
it is a profitable pray of persons me thinke, ‘ 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3166, 


“Bi sei ” 
seen Eouli quod Pers, “theos beoth prephitale 


This is a loueli lesson; vr lord hit the for-gelde!” 
Piers Plowman (A), vil. 262, 
A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, Profitable neither, 


at school, and report speaks 
Shak., As you Like it, 


[< profit- 
Baptizing in the projluent stream. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 442. 

pro forma (pro fôr'mä). [L.; pro, for; forma, 
abl. of forma, form.] As a matter of form. 

During his [Foote’s] continuance in the Temple he was 

seen there pro forma, . . . cating his way (via commons) 

to the profession of the law. 
W. Cooke, Memoirs of $. Foote, L 16. 


Pro forma invoice, a statement in the form of an in- 
A wonderful profiter by opportunities. voice which may be presented at the custom-house by an 
Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 473. Owner or importer who cannot furnish an invoice, and if 

x duly verified is allowed as a substitute. 
[< ME. pro- 


profitless (prof‘it-les), «. [< profit + -less.] profound (prõ-found’), a. and m. 
Sound, profunde, < OF. profond, profund, F. pro- 


Void of profit, gain, or advantage. 

Projitless usurer, why dost thou use Jond = Sp. Pg. profundo = It. profondo, < L. 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? . profundus, deep, vast, < pro, forth, forward, + 
Z : Shak., Sonnets, iv. fundus, bottom: see fund!) T. a. 1. Deep; de- 
profitlessly (prof’it-les-li), adv. [< projitless + seending or being far below the surface, or far 
-ly>.] In a profitless manner; without profit. below the adjacent places; having great depth. 

profit-sharing (prof‘it-shar‘ing), n. The fact The diches profunde. 
or principle of the division of realized profits Rom. of Partenay (Œ. E. T. $.), 1. 1150, 
All... the profound seas hide 


between the capitalist, the employer, and the 
Iu unknown fathoms. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 501. Ee 


._. to paie the pore peple. 


p z employee, in addition toregularinterest, salary, 
Richard the Redeless (ed. Skeat), iv. 10. r 


i Dr 'Ncome) 
pit (Profi 


and wages. N. P. Gilman, Profit Sharing, x. A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog. 
InTtaly they make great profi f SEMIN Oee Ni-ea-si rofli + Milton, V. L., ii. 502, 
telling | great profit of the spawn of Carps, by rof’li-ga-si), n. [< profliga(te) ity 4 
Alling it to the Jews, who make it LONGA cayiare. profligacy (p ge ), K7 ( 


I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 


e derived from labour is called wages; that 
stock, by the person who manages or em- 
led profit. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 7. 


augos profit from capital... must afford a sufticient 
uration f for abstinence, indemnity for risk, and remu- 
dence, or the labour and skill required for superinten- 
Action J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Il. xv. § 1. 


theacticetesne profits, trespass for mesne profits, 

bi fon brought after OSS ejectment, or the claim 
account RON of ejectment, to compel the disseizor to 
lts, See over the mesne profits.— Mesne prof- 
loss the gam oT Net profits, See net2.— Profit and 
ke or OF fror or loss arising from the buying or selling of 
Keen ng gai m other commercial transactions. In book- 
ts tut thot and losses are spoken of jointly as profit and 
t thedebto ch are placed on the creditor and the latter 

ham 


or side 
leuat 
e A 
~ the Sains or losses on mercantile transactions. 


Wt ot Prone, the proportion which the amount of 
oyeg in it, aoe an undertaking bears to the capital em- 


The revenu 
«rived from 
loys it, is cal 


“ein the accounts. Profit and loss is also 
à rule in arithmetic which teaches how to 


, 2. Benefit, Utility, etc. (see advantage), 
Welfare, behalf, peaa, Ah good.— 3. Revenue, 
, return, avails. 


t), v. [< ME. profiten, profyten, 
Tro} ee Prophiten, K OF. ANE, F. profiter, 
‘avant the noun.] T. trans. To benefit; 


antara. 
‘Vance: eih 


© of service to; help on; improve; 


tany 
Pioli prye do thee with cause, be thou assured that 


ea kret ee.  Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p- 106. 
lient pi Cans of profiting yourself, to copy diligent- 
-t Pieces and Heautitad designs. Dryden. 


à cane 1. To make improvement; im- 
2g OY better; make progress, intellec- 


-cy.] The character or condition of being prof- 
ligate; a profligate or very vicious course of 
life; abandoned conduct; shameless dissipa- 
tion. : 
Hitherto it has been thought the highest pitch of profli- 
gacy to own instead of concealing cries and to take pride 
jn them instead of being ashamed of them. ee 
ee aes Bolingbroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 
The fatal consequences which must flow from profligacy 


icentiousness. b z = 
anaien Bp. Barrington, Letter to his Clergy, 1789. 


=Syn. Shamelessness. See abandaned. 3 
profligatet (prof’li-gat), vt. [CL profigatts, 
pp. of profligare (> Sp. Pg. profligar), dash ot he 
ground, overthrow, ruin, destroy, < pro, forth, 
forward, + fligere, strike, dash: see blow.) 
To drive away; disperse; discomfit; overcome. 
In the which I doubt not but God will rather aid us, 

vea, and fight for us, than see us yanquished and 
jated. Hall's Union (1548). att ) 
“ t yet projligated the Pope quite, e 
E ve ehird © = ony of your Book pune Si Ae 
aa come out. Milton, Answer to Salmasius, V i 


i of’li-gat), a. and n. [< L. profli- 
rofligate (prof‘li-gat), oe 
Uae overthrown, abandoned, wreta : Da 


-ofligare, overthrow, ruin: : 
Po, o ee i. Overthrown; conquered; 
defeated. 
{ re, as conquerors, 
e noth the field an hones won; 
The foe is proi re ter, Hudibras, I. iii. 728 


ice; lost 
ined in morals; abandoned to vices t 
P. EOE, virtue, or decency; extremely vi- 


cious; shamelessly wicked. 


Specifically —(a) In anat., deep-seated; not superficial: 
specifically applied to several structures, as arteries and 
muscles. See profunda. (b) In entom., strongly impress- 
ed ; very deep and distinct : as, profound punctures, stris, 
or indentations. (c) Coming irom a great depth; deep- 


fetched. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and kak Ceia 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 94, 


As it did seem to shatter all his 
And end his being. 
Bending low; hence, lowly; humble; exhibiting or 
oe deep humility : as, a profound bow. , 
2. Intellectually deep; entering deeply into 
subjects; not superficial or obvious; deep in 
knowledge or skill; penetrating. 
i. d for thought profound and clear unmateh'd, x 
A nenon En Burns, On William Smellie. 
A sparrow fluttering about the church is an ; 
which the most profound theologian in Europe is w olly 
unable toovercome. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ii. 
3. Characterized by magnitude or intensity: 
deep-felt; intense; great. 


My country’s goad 


I do love 
with a respect more tender, 


More holy ani ‘ound, than mine own life, _ 
sa eee S E 
They treat themselves with most pro; 


Pope, Imit. of 


Th bers rose and un % he 
ee R the King took PaE 
Macaulay, 
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ditudet (prö-fun'di-tūd), 7. 
pro deep, + -itude as in altitude, ete.) 


profound 


ep-seated; thorough; complete. 
Which of your hips has the most profound sciatica? 


"Tis reported o! 
is botomelesse. 


€ . Having hidden qualities; obscure; abstruse. a 
3 profundity (pro-fun‘di-ti), ». 


Upon the corner of the moon 

T : 

, Macbeth, iii. 5. 24. 

TI, n. 1. A deep, immeasurable space; an 
abyss, 


tto thought, a vast profound ! 
roentgen aioe : P ope, Dunciad, i. 118. 


From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound. 
Shelley, Written among the Euganean Hills. 
And we shout so adeep down creation’s profound, 
We are deaf to God's voice. 
Mrs. Browning, Rhapsody on Life's Progress. 
2, The deep; the sea; the ocean: with the defi- 
nite article. 
Now I die absent, in te vast profound ; 


And me without myself the seas have drowned. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xi, 423. 


Between where Samos wide his forests spreads 


depth, intensity, < L. profundus, deep, vast: 


ledge, of science, of feeling, ete. 
wilderness. 


positeness of this concluding apothegm. 


2. That which is profound; depth; abyss. 


He took the golden compasses, prepared ; erate 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round throngh the vast profundity obscure, 


profuset (pro-fuz’), v. t. 


Down plung’d the maid (the parted waves resound) ; 

She plung’d, and instant shot the dark profound. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 106, 

profoundt tier found ), v. [K OF. profonder, 

~ sound the depths of, plunge into, penetrate, < 

profond, deep, profound: see Pie ans a) I. 

trans. 1, To cause to sink deeply; cause to 
penetrate far down.— 2. To penetrate. 

There is no danger to profound these mysteries. 

Str T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 13. 

II, intrans. To dive; penetrate. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature. 

4 Glanville. 
profoundly (prõ-foundli), ade. In a profound 
manner; deeply; with deep penetration; with 
deep knowledge or insight; thoroughly; ex- 

_ tremely; very. 

Why sigh you so profoundly? Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 83. 
pelchi, was profoundly skilled in all the pm of 
I den. as, profuse ornament; profuse compliment 
č e aaraa tne tormaa onituro besides physical science; Me Returning tenon ie a hini k > nt 

an he profoundly sorry to see the fact forgotten. Which lie prof Na R 
: Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 62. ich aeon enner Toging S eas 
i Ag , Carmen Seculare , St. 36. 
Pan gundness (pro-found nes), n. Depth; pro- That ye may garnish your profuse regales i 
sah v With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Letany gentle apprehension that can distinguish learned Cowper, Task, iii. 551. 
from unlearned drudgery imagin what pleasure or Flattering superlatives and expressions of devotion are 
can be m this. less profuse here than abroad. 
: ilten, Church-Government, ii, Int. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 398. 
aa ta bo fakon Kee deep Plunge into =Syn. 1. Lavish, etc. Seo extravagant. 
-fgl p, 
Tie es autho hen aged profusely (pro-fiis’li), adv. In a profuse man- 
profulgent (prd-ful’; ; - ner; exuberantly; lavishly; prodigally: with 
ulgent (pro-ful’jent), a. [< L. pro, forth, rich abundance. een 
en{t-)s, ppr. of fulgere, flash, shine: seo 
&] Shining forth; effulgent. 


Profuigent in preciousnes, O Sinope th -fü 
m a an Verd na, MORgenats (pene, a profioo + 
; th. e. pune eundere, pour profuse ; profusion; prodieality: yeceectig 
found’ A A 3 mf t: €, pour: Be the sums never so vast We pay away, their bei: 

ne p pfuse.] To lavish. in spight of their being great, makes the Aisbamoment tos 


` { expences, whiche shuld be much an act of justice to be one f i 
nen of profuseness. 
: consumed in the said interview, Boyle, Works, I. 255. 


Papers, i. 251. (Halliwell.) profuser (pro-fit’zér), n. 


der. 3 
Thy helpe hath beene profused 


wantonness in acts of generosity or charity. 


profuse (pro-fis’), a. 


fuse hospitality; profuse expenditure. 


were niggardly to him [Temple] alone, 
equipage, and general style of living. 


Then spring the living herbs profusely wild. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 221. 


A pl pp oie (ae). lavishes, [Rare.] 
profundus, deep: ` Fortune ’s a blind 3 
deep-seated’ or AE Too much Ri cae pert ane none. 


e arm, neck, or leg: more ful] 
S y i 
ae . (a) In. Profusion (pr9-fa’zhon), n, 
rofunda Frofunda ar Pp Profusion = Pg. profus 
< L. profusio(n-), a pouring 
Sion, prodigality, profusion 
profundere, pour forth: see 


Herrick, Fortune. 

[< EF. profusion = 

do = It. profusione, 

out, shedding, effu- 
ı < profusus, pp. 


fuse or estreo profuse.) 
lavishment; eee expenditure; prodigality; 
art's He was desiro i 
magnus. It least effusion of Christian tne fee oem, nt the 
SAFRAN EA . aSir J. Hayward. 


aa Profusions, a Consultati 
plies, and no Way thought ko't A ora a 
F aker, Chronicles, p. 81. 
le often upo ang Deen Teproved by Judas for spend- 
dares Sane » it being so unaccustomed 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), T. 290, 


They now foun: 
mony is the wore in enterprises like theirs, parsi- 


Macaulay, H: ¥ i 

2. Ab : ; Y, Hallam's Const. Hist, 

= Tims ea supply; superfluity. 
‘such Profusion of plat eee many glorious palaces with 


Add and the lik - 
Addison, Remarks on Tt y (ed. Bohn), 1.491, 


“he possessed them in picturesque 


led profunda 
* SU il 
pal branon ara 
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[< L. pro- profusivet Q 
Pro- 


Shak., M, for M., i. 2. 569. fundity. { 5 tel; 
5 ; three dimensions doth include, ging. Worm ool Geese ndy eens 
Deep in skill or contrivance. [Rare.] z x po AN S. length, bredt w Yro fndinide: jap,” Drole: L DT alko Prot pioaied, 
volters are profound to make slaughter, : Times’ Whistle (È. E. T. S.) p. 149. poke: pr re, and ef, p Progu 
oC nore { that profunditude in the middle that it pose; prod. Prowl.) I 


Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 
[= OF. profon- 
re hangs a vaporous drop profound. dité, profundité = Sp. profundidad = Pe: pro- 
Sia funididacte =It. profondita, < LL. profundita(t-)s, 
‘ see 
profound.) 1. The character or condition of 
being profound; depth, as of place, of know- 


ek not profundity in shallowness, or fertility in a 
Seek nok for rn n Browne, Christ. Mor., iil. 11. 


She had been trying to fathom the profundity and ap- 


Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 


Milton, P. L., vii. 229. 
[< L. profusus, pp. of 


And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, profundere, pour forth, pour out: see profund.] 
To pour out; dispense liberally; lavish; squan- 


Fuer with most grace in consorts of trauailers distresst. 
Chapman. 


If I had laid out that which I profused in luxury and 

Steele, Spectator, No. 260. 
[= Sp. Pg. It. profuso, < 
L. profusus, liberal, lavish, pp. of profundere, 
pour forth: see profuse, v.] 1. Liberal to ex- 
cess; extravagant; lavish; prodigal: as, pro- 


Profuse to many unworthy applicants, the ministers 4. One who goes from pl 


Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
He indulged in a profuse magnificence in his apparel, 


Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 2. 
2. Abundant; exuberant; bountiful; copious: 


of epee 
1. Pro- progenitor (prd-jen’i-tor), n. 


progenitors of which have been 7 
ations in another garden. 


te Brontë, Shirley vi. progenitorial (p 
werance, ete. (see plenty), lavish- ‘lor + -ial.] 
progenitor. 


Profuse; lay sl 
PYO8 (prog), v.; pret 


: ae prowling al 
to go a-bogen oi filch; fou 
Look PS man in the oe a 
Əks like a proguing nye in my opinio 
Fle teher, n, 


Pandulf, an Ital 
a Pope's leg; 


5 Spans 

; tan and Panish Cur 
progging for money. ate Irate, ji 

A ` ALG A Perfecta’ Lg 

a 


Excommunicati piti 
1 ation servys fop A 
2r i and Pindar for thee Tor aor Fidler 
5 p n their revenge, hen Put to 
rou are the lion in te 
Pes e the lion > I have Deen enden eean m Engi 
tring t, if 
2 Tor scarel car ai 
-O Soarch carelessly or a: Burk 
oysters, clams, ete ne theless 
bl f S, ete., along the g Ssly, as fi 
bling way. [U.S.] shore in q take 
m- 


aed (prog), n. [< prog, v.) 1 k 
strument for poking or proddin; A Pointed in 
The Cooks ick j i g. x 
COOKS . . . prick 
hang it in a furnace, = ge) on 2 Prog of iron 
j ey _ Sandys, Travai 
2. A poke; a prod. [Seoteh T Travaites, 
3ut I was not so kittly as 6 s 
her progs and jokes with the ere ought, and 
posure, Galt, The Steam. Boat Plea 
8. Victuals got by i 
> Sg 2y begging: 4 
general; food. [Colloq Je hene 
The Abbot also every Satur, 
to see if they had nok Sakur day wage 
themselyes, 


b and 


P. 21, 


t com. 
amieeon,) 


0, victuals in 


© visit their } 
vss = purloyne Sirona 
Pier, Ch. Hist. yone OS 
ether at nights your ee 
rouse Ae ea your own prog, 
Swift, Directions to § 

an’ salt prog, 
The Century, XXXY, 62] 


ace to place begging 


You can junket tog 
when the rest of the l 


Livin’ on hard-tack ervants, ii, 


for victuals. Jmp. Dici. 
rogametange (prd-cam’ ani 
a mo apo E i Seine o-tanj), m AKNI 
f fium.) Same as progametangiun, 
progametangium ( pro-gam“e-tan-j/um), n.: pl 
progametangia (-). [NL.,< L. pro Deon 4 
7 RR D , 
NL. gametangium.] In bot., an immature or 
resting gametangium, as that which oceurs in 
the development of Protomyces macrosporus, 
See gametangium. 
progeneratet (pro-jen‘e-rat), v. t. [< L. pro- 
generatus, pp. ot progencrare (> It. progenerare), 
beget, < pro, forth, + generare, beget, produce: 
see generate.) To beget; propagate. 
ES They all grogencrated colonies from a Scythian or 
Tartar race. Archeeologia (1773), II. 250. (Davies.) 
What then, I pray thee, is there dead? . . . Surely not 
he who is yet to progenerate a more numerous and far bet- 
ter race. Landor, Imaginary Conversations. 
progenerationt (pr6-jen-e-ra’shon), n. [¢ LL. 
progencratio(n-), a begetting, < L. progenerare, 
pp. progencratus, heget: see progenerate.] The 
act of begetting; propagation. a 
progenialt (pro-je’nial), a. [< L. progenies, de- 
scent, progeny (see progeny), + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to descent or lineage. i 
Whether [the intellectual Soul is] immediately produced, 


rit any enial traduction or radiation. 
without any progenial trad acu ‘True Religion, I. 159. 


One who pours out or progenitiveness (prd-jen’i-tiy-nes), n. [Imes 


< L. progenies, progeny, + -itive + -ness. © 

hil iti ‘Philoprogenitiveness, in 
philoprogenitiveness.] Philoprogonit von ; 
a modified biological sense. [Rare. 


ae ` vay. ting meta- 
There is another difficulty in the way Of onting species, 


hysical peculiarity or progenitiven 5O ag which no. 
it 5 marked often strongly i ee wh A 
a stine ben 111. 

one pretends to Daron GSA Onigin of the Fittest B 1 
[Barly moc: 


> nl iteur = SP: 

progenitour, < OF. progeniteur = He itor, the 
genitor = It. progenitore, i a : 
founder of a family, an paces ay 
pp. progenitus, beget, bring torib Sjitor.] An 
+ gignere, beget, produce: see Father; apa- 
ancestor in the direct line; & t0 
es ‘ogenttors, 

If children pre-decease progenv O one of oure rgi 

We are their offspring, and Morn Lucrece, L 1 hi 

ve go? 

An! whither shal y shades pelo, 


Down to the grave, down to those ha, 


i ple! 
Where all our brave progenitors are 2y ath. 
and eternal rest. ect of De 
With endless triumph Pomfret, a jant the 
an a non-re 


By the term fresh stock T meat Sed during 


oe Se! 
Darwin, Cross and e 
rojen-i-to/ri-al), f ygtituting ® 
eriaining to oF © 


2, 
ki 


tide 
Prog 
One 
ofa 
In 
Iere 
certa 
lene 


Drog! 
Wi 
Drog] 
dèz) 
poi 
Or 
men 


progenitorial 


mal growth, like and unlike the species to 


cone AM regent, germ belonged, 
pich 


The Congregationalist, Oct, 
pro-jeni-tres), n. 
male progenitor 


29, 1579, 

< progenitor 

press (1 eee 

atten fe or parent; an 
ie, 

88 I ogenitress of a long line of t 

vorthy progenitr „& long line of mosi 

she was On novel sts, The Century, XXVI, 291, 

wi 


charm trix (pro-jen’i-triks), n. Same as pro- 
enl 


(pro-jen’i-tar), m- ICP progéni- 
Gp. Pg: progeniturd, < L. progenitus, pp. 
ys beget, bring forth: see progeni- 
M egetting or birth. [Rare.] 
m) zo n, [lrveg. < progen-y + ~ity.] De- 
gen lineage; extraction. [Rare.] 
ents ne old house of Lancaster; and that 


S progenity 
Heywood, 1 Edw. 


IV. (Works, I. 5). 
[< ME. progenie, pro- 
Sp. Pg. progenie = Ih, 
progenia, progeny, Ch. progenies, de- 
ot ge, race, offspring, family, < progig- 
“bring forth: see progenitor.] “Yt, 
op. beget, 6 “r a 
nert, nt? Jineage; family; ancestry, 
Desce at Freneh and France exclaims on thee, 
pting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
poubtimg Shak., 1 Hen, VI., iii, 3, 6l. 
royeny ; if not to stand 
Now show thy progeny ; Ta mae 
A self down; safely, if Son of God. 
Cast thys Milton, P. R., iv. 554, 
Children; offspring, whether of the human 
2, nd or of the lower animals; descendants. 
ni Did ever joyful Mother see 
So bright, so brave a Progeny? 
x Steele, Tender Husband (song). 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling cirele's speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 
Around this fort a progeny of little Dutch-built houses, 
vith tiled roofs and g amercorki aon sprang up, nes- 
lves under its walls for protection, 
tling themse Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 132, 
<Syn, 2, Tesue, Posterity, ete. Sev offspring. 
rogermination (prô -mi-ni’shon), n. [<LL. 
asif *progerminatio(n-),< L. progerminare, shoot 
forth, germinate, < pro, forth, + germinare, ger- 
minate: see germinate.) Origin; birth; issue. 
Ignoble births which shame the stem 
That gave progermination unto them. 

Herrick, To Sir John Berkeley. 
progger (prog’ér), n. One who progs; a ram- 
bling or aimless searcher ; spec 
jogs for clams, oysters, ete., alongshore; a 
jot-fisherman. [Eastern U. S.] 

The class of men who get them {quahaugs] and the soft 


clams mainly are a miserable set who help the oystermen 
in winter and “go clamming” in summer, TI 


lly known as proggers. Fisheries of U. S., V 
Poglottie (prd-glot’ik), a. [< proglott-is 
Ji or pertaining to a proglottis. 
tidean, 
Moglottid (prd-glotid), n. [< proglottis (-id-).] 
One of the detached Sexually mature segments 
‘a tapeworm or tenia; a proglottis. 
Ih this Way the Trenia-chain is formed, the last meta- 
Rites of which (the so-called proglottids) break off at a 


Certain stage of developm 
dependent individuals. 


Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 129. 
(prd-glo-tid’é-an), a. [< proglot- 
Same as proglottic. 


proj'e-ni), n. 
progeny (re progenie 

Y rogoni 
eent, linea 


c 


+ -ic.] 
Also proglot- 


tongue] 


m 1 re 
ent of a cestoid worm; one of the zoöids of 


Scolecida j 
-n Propagated by gemmation from a 
“alex, which} pag ys 


Slottid in their turn produce ova; a pro- 
orm, toro Senerative joint. The joints of a tape- 
is sample, are proglottides, ‘This is what makes 

Such formidable parasites and so difficult to 
flex or ey ave continually budded off from the 
(really the whole worm), to the num- 
each hundreds, like successive links of a 
ach link or “joint” contains all the sexual 

e NUS capable itself of starting a new 
er Cestpig l ites in the eggs it produces, See cut 


“peworm] is eventually found to con- 
female organs. . . . At the extreme 
e time ah © segments become detached, and may 
tain an independent vitality. In this con- 
SMent is termed a proglottis, and its uterus 


Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 184. 
x Drog-nath’ik), a. [< prognath-ous + 
ins Protrusiye jaws; characterized by 
tater iy Prognathism. Also prognathous. 
an See nage Size of the jaws and lower parts of the 
SNOW, a ae Negro races, especially, as compared 
andto this type we give the name prognathic. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 432. 


| i etathi 
oi) 
ment 


uly, one who Prognosis (prog-nd’sis), n. 


ent, and form more or less in- prognostic (prog-nos’tik), a. and n. 


Prognathism ( 


rogna m (prog’na-thizm), n, 
t-0Us | The prognathie 
© quality of being 
ton of having p smalt 
craniofacial angle, See 


This [a Jar; © craniofacia] 


[< progna- 
state or eon- 
prognathie: the 
facial or a large 
orthognathous. 

RS of Prognathism. oA sey Anat res 

oe zley, Anat. Vert., p. 420, 
prog nat bnasa] progna thism, See alreclondmasal, 

ea ous (prog né-thus),a. [< Gr, xpo, be- 

or Sr e Sedih + yváfloc, jaw, mouth.] Same as 
p ognathic: opposed to opisthognathous and or. 
hognathous, š DEES 


The lower race 
mouths, 


ditio 


ha 


d long snouty nose 
» and retreatin ee 


g foreheads, 


Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 299, 
Prognath: rog'nā-thi) 5 ie 
thism. Yog pe 
Progne (prog’né), n. 
ne, Procne, < Gr. TI 
of Pandion, tr: 
poet., in L., a 


» Prognathouz 


Same as progna- 


; [Also Procene: CL. P 
poxvy, in myth. the d 
‘ansformed into a swallow; hence 
Das swallow. ] 1. (keJ A swallow. 

ryden. . An American genus of Hirundi- 
nidæ o ‘Swallows, containing several Species of 
large Size, robust form, and dark coloration 
some of which are known as purple martins, as 


rog- 
aughter 


Purple Martin (Progne subis). 


P. subis or P. purpurea, the very common and 
familiar purple martin of the United States. 
This bird is deep lustrous steel-blue, with black bill and 
blackish wings, tail, and feet, about 74 inches long and 154 
in extent of wings. The female is greenish-brown glossed 
with steel-blue, the under parts whitish shaded with gray. 
It is a sociable loquacious bird, which breeds naturally 
in holes of trees, and now, in populous districts, often in 
boxes provided for its accommodation, The eggs are pure 
white. Itis migratory and insectivorous, like other swal- 
lows. There are several other species in the warmer parts 
of America. 


[= F. prognose = 
It. prognosi, < L. prognosis, < Gr. mpoyvuate, fore- 
knowledge, forecast, < Tpoyiyvócrew, know be- 
forehand, < zpé, before, + yovocken, know, 
perceive: see knowl, gnosis.) 1. A foreknow- 
ing of the course of events; forecast. 

An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of na- 
tions is therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of 
political events, Macaulay, History. 
2. A forecast of the probable course and ter- 
mination of a case of disease; also, what is thus 
forecast. 

a fever, great prostration, high temperature, and 
ah oui me e to the formation of an unfavour- 
able prognosis. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 392. 
Ma. <F. 
prognostique = Pg. pronostico, prognostico, < 
NL. *prognosticus, < Gr. zpoyvoarexdc, adj., < Tpo- 
yiyvácrew, see or know beforehand: see prog- 
nosis. I. n. First in E. as a noun, ¢ ME. pro- 
nostique, prenostik, < OF. pronostique, prognos- 
tique, m., F. prognostic, usually pronostic, m., 
= Sp. pronóstico = Pg. pronostico, prognostico 
= It. pronostico, proguostico, < L. Pre gnes eat 
prognosticum, < Gr. mpoyrecttxor, a token o ate 
future, a prognostic, neut. of mTpo} redriKdg, ai lj.: 
see above. ] I. a. Foreshowing; indicating 
something in the future by signs or symptoms: 
as, the prognostic indications of a disease. 

a yi e knowledge in 

Tt will become a gentleman to have somni know, meom 
medicine, especially the diagnostic part, Snel 
take timely notice of a disease, and by thay rane mey 
prevent i6 as also ine Zither increasing or decreasing in 

ymptoms ei) 1 = 1l 4 
ee ae T alge concerning the crisis or igaicagion 
thereof “Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life(ed. Howells), p. 44. 

1. That which prognosticates or fore- 

T i future event may be 
tells; a sign by which a future vi 
known or foreshown: an omen; & token. 

The negardye in kepyaka hyr rychesse 


i is asayle. 
Prenostik is thou wo! fir heen Fortune, 1. 54. 


nostike 
He saith for suche a prenosti E 
Most of an hounde was oump k Sena 


program 
Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostiesy when to dread a shower, 
Swift, Descrip. of a City Shower, 
2. A prediction; a foretelling. 
Though your proqnosticke yan too faat, 
They must be verified at Jast, 
Sirift, Death of Dr, Swift, 
=Syn. Sian, Presage, ete. See omen, and foretell, v, 4 
Prognostict (prog-nos'tik), 7.1, [< OF. prognos- 
liquer = Sp. pronosticar = Pg. pronosticar, 
Lroguosticar = It. pronosticar, prognosticare, < 
ahi prognosticare, prognosticate: see prognos- 
ticate.] To prognosticute, : 
When the sun shines waterislily and prognosticka rain. 
Dr. I. More, Immortal, of “oul, IIL iti 5, 
I never dreamed that ministers should he compelled to 


impugn ministers; the ad aries have good sport be- 
twixt themselves to progne: the likelyhood, 


Ep. Burnet, Records, IL. iii, No. 3, Parker's Answer. 
prognosticable ( prog-nos‘ti-ka-bl), a, [< prog- 
nostic(ate) + -able,} Capable of being prog- 
hosticated, foreknown, or foretold. 
The causes of this inundation cannot indeed be regular, 
and, therefore, their effects not prognoicalle like eclipses, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi, #. 
prognosticate (prog-nos’ti-kat), r.: pret. and 
PP: prognosticated, ppr. Prognosticating, [< ML. 
prognosticatus, pp. of prognosticare. foretell, 
prognosticate, < L, prognosticon. a prognostic: 


see prognostic.) I. trans. 1. To foretell by 
ent signs; predict, 


means of pr 
I neither will nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father’s fate, 
Dryden, tr. of Jnvenal’s Satires, iii. 
Cassandra-like, progioticaling woe. 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth, 
2. To foreshow or betoken } presage. 
The other [top of Vesuvius] towards the South aspireth 
more high, which when hid in clouds prognosticates raine 
to the Neapolitans. Sandys, Trayailes, p. 203. 


The death of a monarch or prince of some corner of the 
world, prognosticated ùy an eclipse or comet. 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 371. 


=Syn. 1 and 2. Predict, Presage, ete. See foretell. 2, To 
betoken. 


II. intrans. To judge or pronounce from 
presage or foreknowledge. 

If any man’s father be sick, the son straight goes vnto 
the ponang or prognosticating priest, reqnesting him 
to demand of his God whether his father shall recouer of 
that or no, Hakluyt's Voyages, II, 53, 

prognostication (prog-nos-ti-ka’shon), n. [< 
ME. prenosticacioun, COF. (and F.) pronostica- 
tion = Sp. pronosticacion = Pg. pronosticagaio 
= It. pronosticazione, < ML. prognosticatio(i-), 
< prognosticare, prognosticate: sce prognosti- 
cate.) 1. The act of prognosticating, foretell- 
ing, or foreshowing future events by present 
signs; a presage; a prediction. 

Be the flyenge of Houle ae else telle us the prenos- 

te i i re, 
ticaciouns of thinges that felle a andela Traral pete 


In this Year, through Books of Prognostications fore- 
shewing much Hurt to come by Waters and Floods, many 
Persons withdrew themselves to high Grounds, for Fear 
of drowning. Baker, Chronicles, p. 272, 

The doctor's prognostication in reference to the weather 
was speedily verified. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlii. 
2. That which foreshows or foretells; a sign. 

The whole inhabitants of Italy were wonderfully afraid, 
and judged that it aes some sign and prognostication of 

lt to come. 
some wonded st North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 114. 


If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, I can- 
not N ie ear. Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 54. 


i nostications of the weather. 
The nse eee Physical Fables, ii, Expl. 
=§; 1. Prophecy, ete. See prediction. 
propnosticative. (prog-nos‘ti-ki-tiv), a. (COF. 
pronosticatif, < ML. proguosticatirus, predic- 
tive, < prognosticare, predict, Drowsy sa see 
prognosticate.] Having the character of a 
rognostic; predictive. re 
TAOTAHI (prog-nos’ti-kā-tọr), n. [= Sp. 
pronosticador = Pg. pronosticador, prog i 
cador = It. pronostieatore, < ML. *prognostica- 
tor, < prognosticare, prognosticate: see prognos- 
ticate.] A foreknower or foreteller of futu 
events by present signs; a soothsayer. 
Let now the astrologers, the rs, the 
prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from | 
that shall come upon thee. 
ismegistus, the later Ptolemy, and the 
Persea, Dale Erra Pater, ie 


Progonochelys (prog-d-nok’e-lis 
ae zpóyovoc, born before, also a 
cestor, + géžee, a tortoise.] A 
turtles from the Triassic. of W 

t 


ve that thosemany prodigies andomi- ojdest known re 
Thare m GE, ee she rains of ats ponce program, 
ons ahile t ; 
e a AAG TS ey 
g 
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> 4760 
iy z o hbishop of Ægina, . wh Pro, 
rama t. programma = D. pro- T... met the aro 1 ~. who was = JT. 4, ress} 
ran ey making a progress to collect charity for his church. I. trans, a 8t 
i= Ch. programm = Sw. Dan. wogram, < Bae Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii, 160. the tour or it. To pass oy. 
rogrammead, a proclamation, edict, < Gr, Ses eeriipeniyoarried : S circuit of, Yel on 
ia, n written public noti AR The royal progresses were diligently carried on, when the So, when my g x 
Ey publie notice, an edict, $ king [Cnut], with his following of counsellors and scribes, That lava) Soul had pro, 
ypagry, write beforehand, < <pé, before, eadministered justice and redressed wrong as Eadgar and I threw ae dear affectio ety 
m write.) 1, A written or printed list -Elired had done petore hina. a aon E PURO Cause t MY couch, Qu Cont Pce 
‘the pieces or selections which constitute a | enini EY nf Eng., p. 409. phe heavier pone eee OF J 
I H i ` he king . . . spent the autumn in a royal progress, tl avier porti as 
susie, n theatrical, or othar pertormando or object of which was to reconcile Ae gece ES and passed into ang ore) is pron 
‘Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 348 rging ths an ore bin, 
ubbs, Const. Hist., § 348. possible that the bins. . Ne 


entertainment, set down in the order of their 
performance or exhibition. The titles, authors, and 
formers of musical pieces are ordinarily given, often 
ith the addition of descriptive or explanatory remarks. 


4, Advancement of any kind; growth; devel- pro F Nay 
opment ; improvement: as, the progress of a By Shae (Prö-gresh’o 
Soraps of regular Memoir, College-Exerelses, Programs, negotiation; the progress of a plant; the pro- progres PP. Progresion m), n Sna 
gress of a patient toward recovery; the progress ward qo < L. pro öre Pg, p ‘ogy ; 

ş } ard, advancem IVessio(n) “i S8do 


_ Professional Testimoniums. aon’: y ro 
: Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, il. 3. of a scholar in his studies; the progress of the r ent ) 
e 5 i ts and sciences: s go forward: see prog < progredi 2” goi t. 
Henee—2. The collection of such pieces or arts and sciences. Of progressing 7777 e55 2. di, DD, props for 
selections. The several pieces are often called Growth is progress; and all progress designs and tends a pro gressing, advancing ye: The poet 
nunbers.—8. A method of operation or line of Holts pone df something pen tie growing person eae cok in a course.’ ot Movi T State k 
peaa en preparen or announced beforchand; a Dm Petes rora tk ea Ti Tay of progression, ? “Vance: as qardi | 
: seniora Tint hi y sy a progress the Gospel ma 1€ experimental seian. » @ slow 
EEO UG 0r abstract of something to be done ang after its first setting out from perisalem i deat progression, nel Sciences ar Slow 
; or pores out Ge the program of the new Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii 7 ee ave generally jn q | 
of 5 Š 5 f è 8, I. fii. s great progresses 7 ste i 
2 en a ion; the program of a school or Physiologically as well as morphologically, development ed— from the nonga easton, from the f lacantay, mete Í 
versity. is a progress from the gencral to the special. are to the organie less tothe fon” 
Well, here surely ts an Evangel of Freedom, and real Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 30. There is a progres, teley, Man's Place in N a 
re of a new Era. ‘A new stage of intellectual progress began with t nis Work toward a more any C3Mot c $ 
wa alee Latter Day Pamphlets, Model Prisons gustan age, as it did peed our own Elizabethan ee pi FE tnor anid marg strictly p | 
A series of impudent shams have been-palmed off on Maine, Village Communities, p. 380, 2. Laps è L. Stevenson 
the country as a programme for general reform Pr i yee. Ae DEO OT process of ti UL 
f ss of titles, in Scotslaw, such a seriesof ti ay poss OF 
Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 745, aS Berea ter Cee iteanat title to: heritable ‘property pa (Imp. Diet.)— 8, Ii COUS; passag ) 
The programme of the inaugural is already a OE ra EO GN aporo stato wiih the freon th: Of which every l Math., 0 Seriog sr 
gu y modified. = 8 ( ý), hichthe tyy d every o Serie 
x The Century, XXXV. 720. araia aid otter pillesophies ekin to confer of becom- oe aoe the first and the lag tf intermediate pa | 
; i : ae ntly wiser and better, without danger of relapse. COUStant ki atwe ASt 1S am PURE 
4 A preface; prolegomena; a preliminary or =Syn. 1-4. Progress, Progression, Advance, aa enon: ly precede ma be tween those whi EA of some 
introductory statement or announcement. and FAIN i expressing the idea of a forward harmonic ae Follow it, Annee > immediate. | ae 
7H : 3 vement, literally orfiguratively. Prosictency applic aa ane ate eco GENOA “Heal, geometries | 
ous eae aalo taha G Hermann’s pro- toa person; therest toa person or thing. Pros a tively a Toni progressions dope gat and quadratig Ù | 
=i Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 504 Lee GCS oa eean VEEP R Onit may n aa nad i pe or strength A Dae, 
; AOSS ike ML aca a , whether good orevil:as,“TheRake’s < minder the accent Sirengthening of 
i n 2 5 ' (Hogarth). Progression is less comi 22 (a) The ae + [Rare.]— | 
programma, (prd-gram/i), n.; pl. programmata general; it emphasizes the act of moving. mouent not sale ies ACi, process pe ie | 
Sa ii). K LL. programma, ¢ Gr. Tpóypauua, a gaanar high words for the promotion of human know- part) ee to anothe NSE, fo: 
public notice: see program.] 1. A public no- sentially vacter, and general welfare, Advancement ises- harmony Rese a eae it 
_ tice; an edict. EEGEN ep path advance, but is not so general ; narmony in general); motio > LX 
_ _ A programma stuck up in every college hall vancement Pei m econ: but we op as, “The dd. Cither of these sex ; ne Progr K: 
vice-chancellor’s hand, that no se! rO advancement of human Vr a ahe ular, correct or false. See motion, 1 E 
rane Life of A. Wood. (Latham.) the help given by men, viewing it as external, and sits O ELUNE. 14. (b) Same D: 
2A essentially synonymol vitl i e K 
e preface; prolegomena. Per EnA ae ous with promotion. Advance and Ad chords and progressi | f 
a eee pre ce m figurative when not physical. Proficiency letters is somewhat fati gressions of chords by means of p í 
RS eer EA) programma on preaching, instead auirite Gtio been je having made progress in ac- aa pee a 
—_ploce of i s is an agreeable and lively Grin tage nOwledge or skill : as, proficiency in Latin Arithmetica] conjunct diatonic ae pas aoe | c 
‘arton, Life o! , sion. Sce the adjectives. , harmonic progres- 
Mire ate tat pzs (aam) gna rerio dora oy de a ire paleetives Geometries! progression, |} 
n ngement of his [Eutha- ral by A , the spiritual succeeding the natu- ™U tiplication by a cons he preceding by yi 
prefaces, programmata, lists of by almost imperceptibl 5 phe byt i y a constant factor, as 2, 6,18, 54, 102 ete 
f : aont ptible processes of amelioration. — Musical si 3 1 BB 2, 6, 18, 54, 102, etc. | 
: noe o the authors, sacred and profane, from This mode of . B. Frothingham, George Ripley, D. 188 Z Progression of parts aS hain prior | l 
tey ec mode o; AR e -Bl Yo Or More voice. ugnar Youle, Deu i 
© Ve Rendel Harris, Amer. Jour. Philol., IV. 315, "OP OE ESET NE al a a Beton vo or more Voleo partan ovamo cach other, p: 
gramme, n. Se Beene 5 he Century, XX VI. 925. ojvon.— krogression with 72 ratios, a series of j 
y Ne 6 program. It is only by perpetual aspirati: quantities whose ratios (of each to the precedi | 
mer (prö'gram-èr), n. One who mak hitherto beyond our reach that anaes in what has been through a cycle of n values, as 2, 1 Hee "o ae a 
as Rise tel pre akes Hasner ne a =Syn. 1. Advancement, ete. See progress, eae S | 
programmer of t ; » Social Statics, p. 506. progressional (prd-gresh’ ja. [ j 
Rey abel aires Possessed the honesty and fearless ca HORE r nay (pro: gresh'on-al), a. [K progra f o 
; onged to his idea of a gen a an- S + -al. ertaining to progression, ad- | 
nei questioning his fathers projiténes In ihe vance, or improvement. ¥ | x 
J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 187. : to tell him . . . that there is no further state to come, I 8 
unto which this seemes progressional, and otherwise made | 9 


progress (pro-gres’, f 
, formerly prog’r. , itont vs - f 
OO aina ae aden BP progresar ; l L. manie D zS) v ; [= an : 3 Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 
Tor ce, < pro- 80 forward, advance: see progrese, progredi, The “inventive powers of the human mind” —powers 
go forward, advance, pro- 18 in part from th progr C88, N. The verb Which exemplify and embody the “progressional force” of 
pao) I. intrans. 1. To civilization, Amer, Anthropologist, I. 9. 
mward in space; proceed; progressionist (pr6-gresh’on-ist), n. [< pro- prea 
gression + -ist.] 1. One who believes in or ad- 


pass; go. 
Let me wi i 5 z sig 
That silvery ee ay mocaLes progress in society or politics. ir 
= Ghee hecks, ‘The enforced opening of the country [Korea] - 5; had 0 
shady stealth mayst k hak., K. John, v. 2, 46. given rise to two new, all-embracing and all-engrossing; 0 
Progress to cterni om Hath reag though the popul nezont ENI acing Sog were named by 
to cte fe rear'd thy name up t ar blast... antagonistic parties. These two parties were na 7 n 
Shak, Sonnets, lxxvii. Or progress in the chariet ip estalde a cloud, the Japanese the progressionists and On sec 3 
sun. ne Atlantic, hn 
E P + Beran SE jety th 
We travel sea and soi) ees Broken Heart, iii. 2. 2. One who maintains the doctrine that gocie’y i 
e progress and we prog f RAD dil ae isina state of progress toward perk oe nip : a 
wini arpere’s charac. Tho : GAL REA that it will ultimately attain it. [Rare.} di Dr 
ul ambition tothe SiOn may’ to Court, and Progres to and tro; Siona AT late W the existing specie’ g a 
b y captiv'd Master could do so. animals and plants were not originally s simple i 
Like thet Howell, Letters, I. vi, go, Ut were gradually developed from one ï g 
gress, » if the fore-leg is injured, deer cannot pro. £0222: y th p 
2. To contin The Century, XE oe, _ Were the geological record complete, or did tiy aë 
advance ue onward in course; proceed or Maton \terians ane roor re a fo forms | i i) 
5 , sumed, give us traces of the earies D ave had w 
After the war had pr evidence hence derived, for or against, would h a 
ogressed for aome time. more weight than any cinar ovio eae rn of Biol., $ 14° 
As arsh i . Spencer, : BT 
the great ship progresses Re hall, Washington. re rE i= Sp J rogre 2, 
Times (organ progressist (prog resis De ees st] Dre 
8. To move toward go (London), April 30, 1857. Sista = It. progressista; 28 MA ress; 2 DEO" Ir 
on the line mething better; One who holds to a belief in P g oy 
of development E advance gressionist tance k 
" improvement. j. ; resista | 
aised against ysiderel er 


From the lowest 
rogresses by st t0 the high i jection T 
rnay acts of discriminations ana en gegen ee ee nue dion een 
cultured, men, from À continues 80 eyen from the progressist's point of view- | progress, D: fi; 
H. 


the most ignorant to 
f £ the cer, 
e H. Spencer, Man Spence’, nember 
wth of the conce: h vs. State, p. 5. d. Span- hist., vg, The i 
nh apes Aeron E ary hg ae parea : 
z 4 = . f ol vere p! he 

ificall a T oe of Psychol., p. 346. whieh I (adherents of a oan ber ney Me 

z , Of a voice- t A t1835. (b) Ame rm 
part, to ad- tina) separated anon - So a chrittspartei) Aion al titen v 


renal e to another or, of the h ical party in Germa: t 
om one chord to ¢ er E z wears later, the hp the Hein 
m From it was formed, a few year united tga se 


ne chord to anoth 

er. party. The remnant in 1854 

Read, forward, or along; Party. so Term the German Liberal par 
j nige). 


progressist 
ants unions which had grown so rapidly i 
ghe works ee following 1860, and which Tal heat 


many a by the Progressist party. 
as patronized 2 Encye. Brit., XXII, 214, 
ive pro-gr ; iv), a. and n. [< F. pro- 
pogi? Sp. progresivo = Pg. It. progressiro, < 
prest = pp: of progredi, go forward, ad- 
J pre soe progress. I. «. 1. Going forward; 
yard; advancing; making progres i 
: as, progressive motion or course 
ing course, now high, now low, then hid 
otrograde, or standing still, y 
Milton, P. L., viii. 127, 
ressive as a stream, they [the sheep] seek 
At arst Py field; Dut, scutter’d by degrees, 
the mid his choice, soon whiten all the land, 
pach to Cowper, Task, i. 292. 
‘ioe ts contemplation of the method of nature is 
gcience in continually changing its point of view, 


, 


progres Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p, 12, 
n deification of the Emperors was a suitable climax 
Me delna ie degradation of the on of Rome. 


to the P’ G, P. Fisher, Beginnings of C anity, p. 125. 


Favoring progress j using one’s influence or 
‘ecting one’s efforts in the line of advance- 
a or improvement: as, to he progressive in 
ne's ideas about education; a progressive age. 

g Indicative of progress. 
for reasons which are not quite C 
al length [of the index-finger] is a progressive 
Amer. Anthropologist, I. 71. 


Beker, 
that unusu 
character. i 
essive bulbar paralysis. See paralysis,—Pro- 


Progr h see the 

euchre, metamorphosis, method. See the 
sess gressive Friends, See friend.—Progres- 
“ive Jocomotor ataxia. wtaxia.— Progressive 


atrophy, « progr 
ores. Two entirely d s rized 
~ (aja neuropathic form, in which the myo-atrophy is the 
result of the degeneration of ganglion-cells in the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord (this form is related to amyo- 
trophic Jateral sclerosis and to bulbar paralysis); and (b) 
amyopathic form, related topseudohype rophic paralysis. 
—Progressive muscular sclerosis. Same pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis (which see, under paraly: 3).— Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy, that body of Christian doctrine 
which is held by its supporters to preserve the essential 
features of historic Christian theology, while modified to 
meet the requirements of modern thought. The name 
is especially applied to the v s of the advanced wing 
of theologians in the Cong ational, Presbyterian, and 
other American churches.— Progressive paralys 
paralysis.— Progressive pernicious anemia, Same as 
idiopathic anemia (which see, under anemia). 

TI, n. One whois in favor of progress; one who 
promotes or commends reforms or changes: 
opposed to conservative. 

Some are conservatives, others progress 
may be called radicals. 

I, White, Pop. Sci, Mo., XXXVI. 499. 

We are forced to take sides on it, either as progressives 
or conservatives. S. Thurber, in Education, III. 619. 


progressively (pro-gres‘iv-li), adv. In a pro- 


gressive manner; by gradual or regular steps 
or advances. 


Lost and confus'd, progressively they fade, 
Not fall precipitate from light to shade. 
> W. Mason, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, 1. 375. 
a hat was the commerce that, progressively, laid the 
undation of all that immense grandeur of the east? 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 370. 
mogressiveness (pré-gres’iv-nes), n. The state 
? ¢ puaeter of being progressive; a condition 
ie vance or improvement: as, the progressive- 
z of science or of taste. 
anere 18 nothing in the nature of art to exempt it from 
ind phi of progressiveness which belongs to science 
activit, osophy, and in general to all spheres of intellectual 
i y. J. Caird. 
oseressor (prõ-gres'or), n. [< LL. progressor, 
advances, <L. progredi, pp. progressus, 
OES O ‘ard, advance: see progress.) 1. Onewho 
Progress tess one who makes a journey or 


atrophy of the volun- 


ves, still others 


Bei : 
wenera Keat rogressor through all the Roman empire, 
Ways, or ci te {Adrian} found any decays of bridges or high- 
Tubstantj uts of rivers and sew: ... or the like, he gave 

fal order for their repair, 


2. One w Bacon, Offer of a Digest of Laws. 
roguet Wio makes progress or advances. 
logy o end n. An obsolete spelling of prog. 
Wirnasig ged (pr6-jim-na/zi-um), 2.; pl. pro- 
t (Ci). E Gr. mp6, before, + yvyväcov, 
m _ CE. Gr. Tpoyvuvacia, previous ex- 
which kind of classical school in Germany 
the higher classes are wanting; & 
qa, ratory to a gymnasium. 
wean] Prope tools proper [in Prussia] consist of Gym 
Mop he higher classa eT pone E toe 17: 
7 f iator ST (pro-jim’nd-spérm), n- i K Ge 
Costra ot e gymnosperm.] An archaic 
lich lat Symnosperm; the ancestral form from 
et Eymnosperms are supposed to have 
ed. 


En develo 
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4761 
progymnospermic(prö-ii 5 
É -Jim-n6-spår’miky 
pr ogymnospe rm + RT SOE Be inte Ge S 
gymnosperm. i aung toa pro- 
In the remote 


defined, the c: 

lar or fugitive mane in the axe existed in an irreg- 
a e pro-ang armie as it di 

in the Pro-Jymnospermic stem, pro-angiospermic as it did 


prohemet, n. An obsol 

nee . solete fo 

Prohibit (pro-hib‘it), v. 4 
£ TONDA © It. proibire= Pg 
F. prohiber), h K forbid Ce 
habere, ha 2 i Pack; forbid, < pro, before, + 
hibit 7 1 ve, hold: ee habit. Cf. inhibit, er- 
as, to E forbid; interdict by authority: 

SERA it a person from doing ing: to 

prohibit the doing of a thing ee 

So of degenerate and rev ee 

$ $ ate a Tevolted spirits, the cony 
with them or the employment of them is Pe aE 

ARE Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 154. 
always prohibited, nce the exp ortation of corn is almost 

ae ume, Es 

South Carolina ibi i He 
for theee e ree the Importation of slaves 
hibition, yen p towards a perpetual pro- 
aie efferzon, Correspondence, IL. 161. 

a ? hinder; debar; prevent; preclude, 

And [the Britons], folowyng after wytl 
theyr power, prohibited our men to te Ents re Test ok 

E, Golding, tr. of Cæsar, fol. 99. 

soodenly a tempest of contra i è ibis 
to take lande, aude droue theta Taskewarde ope es 

Peter Martyr (tr, in Eden’s First Books on America, 

led. Arber, p. 192), 
s Gates of burning adamant, 
Barr'd over us, prohibit all egress, 

: Milton, P. L., ii, 437. 

Baca’ degrees. Sce deyree.=Syn.1, Interdict, ete, 

prohibiter (pro-hib‘i-tér), n. [< prohibit + 

-cr1.] One who prohibits or forbids; an inter- 
dieter. 

Cecilia . . . cast her eyes round in the church, with no 
other view than that of seeing from what corner the pro- 
hihiter would start. Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 8, 

prohibition (pro-hi-bish’on), n. [Barly mod. E. 
prohybycyon; < OF. (and F.) prohibition = Sp. 
prohibicion = Pg. prohibição = It. proibizione, < 
L. prohibitio(n-), a hindering or forbidding, pro- 
hibition, < prohibere, pp. prohibitus, hold back, 
forbid: see prohibit.] 1. The act of prohibit- 
ing, forbidding, or interdicting; an edict or a 
decree to forbid or debar. 

In Iherico also is yet shewed the place where ye blynde 
man, notwithstondynge the prohybycyon and rebukes of 
the people, cryed incessauntly. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 

God’s commandments or prohibitions were not the origi- 
nals of good and eyil. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Í. 63. 

He said the Prophet never forbade aquavite, only the 
drinking of wine; and the prohibition could not be in- 
tended for Egypt, for there was no wine in it. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 76. 

She made a repelling gesture with her hand, and stood, 
a perfect picture of prohibition, at full length, in the dark 
frame of the doorway. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


2. In a restricted sense, the interdiction by 
law of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 
uses.—Prohibition of light, in astrol., the supposed 
effect of two neighboring planets in annihilating the in- 
fluence of one between them.—Prohibition party, in 
U. S. politics, a political party which aims to secure by 
legislation the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 
uses. Such measures have at times been rapporte bya 
considerable section of one or the other of the two great 
parties, and such legislation has been enacted by certain 
States, as Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. The Prohibitionists 
were organized as a distinct national party in 1869, and 
since 1872 they have nominated candidates for the office 
of President ay to Arms Prohibition Act, an 
English statute of 1819 (60 Geo. IIL and 1 Geo. IV., c. 1) 
prohibiting meetings for the purpose of practising mili- 
tary exercises.— Writ of prohibition. _ (a) In law, a writ 
issuing from a superior tribunal to prohibit or prevent an 
inferior court or a suitor therein, or both, from poea 
ing in a suit or matter, upon suggestion that such court 
is proceeding or about to proceed beyond its Tartain 
or in an illegal manner. (0) In Scots law, a techni F 
clause in a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from sell- 
ing the estate, contracting debt, altering the order of suc- 
cession, etc.=Syn. 1. Interdiction, inhibition, embargo. 
See prohibit. tas ¥ 
Prohibitionism (pré-hi-bish’qn-izm), n. [< pr 
hibition + -ism.] The doctrine and methods 0. 
the Prohibitionists. Maer E 
illan’s for March Goldwin Smith has a timely’ 
one AA dain oann u the United States. 


iterary World, XX. 116. 

ibitionist (pro-hi-bish‘on-ist), n.. and a. 

Pre hiba + -ist.] I. n. One who is in fa- 

vor of prohibition, especially the prohibition 

by law of the manufacture and sale of alcohol- 

ic drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 

uses; specifically [eap.], in U. S. politics, a mem- 
ber of the Prohibition party. __ 

TI, a. Favoring such prohibition. 


past, before even the sease, 


nbium layer may h iriad AM 


rm of proem, 
© [< L. prohibitus, pp- 
Sp. prohibir = 


Nature, XX X11, 209, Prohibitive (pro-hib’i-tiv), a. 


; to prohibitively (pré-hib’i-tiv-li), adv. 


uo} 


project 

If the growing prohilitionit party should ever get ita 
way in Victoria, the strange spertacte will be prasscaa of 
one of the chief wine-producing countries being under the 


control of an electorate which is opposed 
ture and sale of wine. oe eats 


Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs, of Greater Britain, ii, 1. 
s -hi [= F. prohibitif 
= Sp. Pg. prohibitirvo= t. proibitico; as prohibit 
+ -ive.) Same as prohibitory. 
The prohibitive Commandement of stealing is of 
force, and more bindeth, Purchas, EA ae 
The cab-rates are prohibitive — more than half the peo- 
ple who in England would nse cabs must in America use 
the horse-cars. M. Arnold, Civilization in the U. 8., iv. 
1 I é In a pro- 
ibitive manner; with prohibition; so as to pro- 
hibit: as, prices were prohibiticely high. 
I waved my hand portot 
Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, xxviil. 


ays, fi. 5. Prohibitor (pro-hib’i-tor),n. [= OF. prohibeur 


= Pg. prohibidor = It. proibitore, ¢ UL. prohibi- 
tor, a withholder, < L, prohibere, prohibit: see 
prohibit.) One who prohibits or interdicts. 

A sharp and severe prohibitor, 

$ Hooker, Works (ed. Appleton, 1877), JI. 42. 

rohibitory (prõ-hib'i-tò-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. pro- 
hibitorio,¢ L. prohibitorius, restraining, prohib- 
iting, < prohibere, pp. prohibitus, promt: see 
prokibit.] Serving to prohibit, forbid, or in- 
terdict; implying prohibition: as, prohibitory 
duties on imports. 

A prohibition will lie on this statute, notwithstanding 
the penalty annexed, because it has words ohibitory as 
well as a penalty annexed. Aylife, Parergon. 


It is of the nature and essence of law to have penal sanc- 


tions. Withont them, all laws are v. či 
Tilitor i Taa , ws are vain, especially pro- 


Warburton, Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, ii. 4. 

In 1777, North repealed the customs duties on imported 
materials for the making of glass, and laid dnties profess- 
edly prokibitory upon the importation of wroughtor manu- 
factured glass. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV, 308. 


proin, proiner. Obsolete or dialectal forms of 
prune?, pruner. 
pro indiviso (pro in-di-vi’sd). [L.: pro, for, 
in manner of; indiviso, abl. sing. neut. of in- 
divisus, not divided or cleft, < in- priv. + di- 
visus, pp. of dividere, separate, divide: see di- 
vide.) In law, aterm applied to rights held by 
two or more persons undivided, and otherwise 
termed indivisible rights. 
project (pré-jekt’), t. [< OF. projecter, projeter, 
F. projeter = Sp. proyectar = Pg. projectar, pro- 
ject, < LL. projectare, thrust forth, L. reproach, 
accuse, freq. of L. projicere, proicere, pp. pro- 
jectus, throw before, thrust out, < pro, forth, 
before, + jacere, throw, cast: see jetl. Cf. ab- 
ject, deject, eject, inject, object, ete.) I, trans. 1. 
To throw out or forth; cast or shoot forward. 
Before his feet her selfe she did proje 
Spenser, F. Q., VL i. 45. 
+ The ascending villas on my side 
Project long shadows o'er the crystal tide. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 376. 
A ball once projected will fly on to all eternity with un- 
diminished velocity, unless something checks, 
Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 
2. To cast forward in the mind; scheme; con- 
trive; devise; plan. 
This end I never did project, 
To hang upon a tree. 
Macpherson's Rant (Child's Ballads, VI. 266). 
it w rojectii ce and war? 
What sit we then p TO A Poi, th a20 


A world VES has e fa a cone Loops rere 
wisely form an whic! j 
R a Reem. 
3. In geom.: (a) To throw forward in rays or 
straight lines, especially from a center; draw 
such rays through every point of. 

j the centre of 
„Taren teapa a ae 
straight lines, is to construct the straight lines or project- 
ing rays SA, SB, SC, SD, . . - and the projecting planes 
E inca and planes whieh all pam Tecan 
ci: Let Projective Geometry, § 2 
(b) To throw forward (lines) from a 
through every point of the figure said 
projected, and then cut these with a 
upon which the figure is said to be 
(c) To delineate according to any $ 
correspondence between the points o 
and the points of the surface on whi 
lineation is made.—4. To throw, 
from the mind into the objective 
an objective or real seeming to ( 
subjective). 

joughts became things, and 
hen ss es unon ‘the ep y 


l 
] 
l 
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Projecti 
project 1 the same.— Theory of projectiles, that branch of me- syste a 4 ction 
J camnot mino own cause so wel ‘hanes which treats of the mot jon of badies thrown or ofa spl 5 correspondence 
ike it uen put So ontas T have riven byan impelling forco from aho surface of ah Gath; pldal ent i 
with... ies, oe “s y and the resistance of the air, as the ermini 
and affected hy gravity Mitle-ball, or of a jet of water, etc. € 


Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 121. ay 
tion of a cannon: i a RL 
intrans. 1. To shoot forward; extend be- Projecting (pró-jek’ting), P. 4- aeaye en. 


ond something else; jut; be prominent: as, *terprising. [Rare.] A Po 
i cornice or a promontory projects, The rays Christopher Columbus, , . » being a man of projecting 
thrown forw: in geometrical projection are wif, excellently skilled in OS Ana gn tton, ‘The theory of 
i id to project in this sense, strongly conceited that some lands mus noe 3 Sa ut 1e tific branche: 
‘said to proj 5 Wy. portion of the circle Which should make up the world into said to be simply the the 
‘The craggy Rock Bree Sor Solomon, i.. a globe. S, Clarke, Geog. Description (1671), p. 257. the strong perspective ota 
SEN F > . : s a 
: ooti ō-jek'ting-li), adv. In the man- A tbje 
all temptingly project. rojectingly (pro-ek Uae ddt. oon te oat 

= ea eA SKON by Miss Fontenelle. pro of something that juts out or projects. A Aaa, 1 
hat . . . projectingly and ont of all proportion but orthomorphie, 
AEE > Annals of Phil. and Penn., I, 381. Spective), meridion; 
the main kinds. Th 


Qt. To form a scheme or project. Fuller: — 3t A.. 
it alchemy, to make projection—that is, to cocked before. f f ye 
throw philosopher's stone into a crucible of projection (pro-jek’shon), #. [< F. projection 
melted metal, and thus convert the latter into “_ Sp. proyeccion = Pg. projecgao = It. projecione, 


silyer, gold, or the philosopher's stone. CL. proje etio(n-), a throwmg forward, a stretch- 


bounded by t 


My only care is ing out,< prajiecre, proicere, pp. projectus, throw their cen 
Where to get stuff enough now to project on. forth: see project. | 1, The act of projecting, ares representing 
poles. The other par 


gyn. 1. To protrude, bulg Coe eae =: OO. A Gi seas Se. Fane Pound aiat elt, aroro 
Ba aN or À Piet * ` ion of a shadow upon a bright surface; hence, diate aries, and the meridf; 
project (projekt), n. [< OF. project, projoh s fro act or process of throwing, as it were, some- aar p the centai Chi ; 
projet = Sp. proyecto = Pg. projecto = It. pro- 1+, that is subjective into the objective world; the map of Europe by Reiehant 
| getto, a project, purpose, $ L. projectun, a pro: Aia aot of giving objective or seeming reality to tiom a discontinuous map-proj e 
acon, jutty, something thrust out, Te vat js subjective: as, the projection of a sen- '8 tepresented by a limited str IRENI 
projects, f projicere, proicere, throw forth what is subjective: as, pre y meridians by a circle wH raight line, ang 
li ERRET nf nhi 2 sation of color into space as the quality of an its circumference] lose center bisects that im 
t ont: HD v. That which is pro- object (a colored thing).—2. That image or section; the the half formed by the 
Jacted'or devised; n plan; secheme; «design: figure which results from the act of projecting À 


> 1 
Apianusg 

H map- ry 
on in which the, Projec. 


) of circles cutt 
at equidistances, and bisecting (ee equator orthog. 


è iness. + ` 
z "SAD ad enppin eas a an idea or a sensation. most distant from the rst circle att) 
: Nine Vent bea Soon or late to all our dwellings come the spectres of the distant from the conte gett the semi N 


Hed. Nothing better, if the project were new and rare. 
RB. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1 


mind € sles of the same radi are represented p, 
Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the darkness ting the equator orthog di Tne full cirele, ante 


same distances 


Hero this mad fickle Crew were upon new Projects again. dennas eoe merd z 
ier, V 7. » as the 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 507. pound us throng the grim projections of the heart and of distant str i e represented Dy mane 

ate ie rojet tt ataniag in un pong Apamphieh the brain. Whittier, Garrison of Cape Ann. projection was +h used in the elt ; This map. 
ol uk of callin ‘ommon-Sense for t E 3 9 B e , been introduced by Peter Bennew century, having 

£ sudney Smith, To Lord Holland. 3. That which projects; a part projecting ox Arao an Taaa Bennewitz or Apianus oanig 

>in Nap-projection in which one of 


E Scheme, Design, ete, See plan. jutting out, as of a building extending beyond the meridians is a circle, and the paoa 
projectile (pro-jek’til), a. and n. [< F. projec- the surface of the wall; a prominence. oag lines dividing the circumference of thin there 
tile = Sp. proyectil = Fe projectil = Tt. projet- The main peculiarity in the outside [of the amphithea- teir tele hile the other meridians are ellipses dividing 


ss m 5 ji j ; EAE ty aa P sinto equal parts, This projection wnes 
tile; as project + -ile.| I, a. 1. Impellin ter at Pola] is to be found in four tower-like projections. Dy mito equal parts, This projection was invent. 
z: } j Ne Ss E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 117. casita ect ronomer Arago in 1834.—Arrowemtty 


throwing, driving, or shooting forward: as, a on > 

“i D S, S i h M. See globular map-projecti 5 

rg projectile force, 4, The act of projecting, or scheming or plan- wa map-projection, See homolographte, map cope 

_ The planets are constantly acted upon by two different ning: as, he undertook the projection of anew z spate” s map-projection. Same as Apianus’s map-pro. 

forces, vir. gravity or attraction, and the projectile force. enterprise. Jection in which all che poet, an equivalent map-pro- 

i ; : @ parallels are represo 

s A G. Cheyne, On Bounen; Ve Which, of a weak and niggardly projection, cent and equ ant i of clecleeantttia preon 

2. Caused by impulse; impelled or driven for- Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting byas t line, the central parallel being cut 
ward. A little cloth. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 46. id N: l 
meridians, een- 


Good Wood, and a due projectile motion or circulation, 5. (a) In geom., the act or result of constru i 

, 5. geom., the f; iruct- tire spheroid ap- 
necessary to convert the aliment ito ee animal ing rays or right lines through every point of pears in a kidney 
ea Bre eshte ot hein ate fai A - a figure, according to certain rules. These rays Shape. ‘This map- 
js ty t g st forward or arecalled projecting rays. Incentral projection, often called P¥OJection was in- 
protruded, as the jaws of a fish; protrusile. projection simply, the projecting rays all pass through one Vented by Ptolemy, 
IL n. 1. A body projected, orimpelled forward Point called the center of projection. In this way a point and described ‘In 
hy force, particularly through the air. Thus a arlalprjcton,a pane, called sores ne Deel] though RIS ules for 
z , called a projecti i BONE TILOS aot 
thrown from the hand or a sling, an arrow shotfrom through every point of tho figure, all these planas cons dTAVIng it did not 
e contemplato a de- 
e . yree ol preci: 

act or result of constructing rays through ev- which. tho. 
, of a ery point of a figure, all passing through one graphical know- 


motion of n gjectile — that is to say, bod: 
in any direction and falling under the influénceof point i 3i 3 is time 
$ of point, and cutting these rays by sa . Jedge of his time an, 
_ Sravity—was investigated by Galileo. mana? surface, so E to N y F plane or would not warrant. It was extensively used during ap 
d a section on that sixteenth century. It bears the name of the French 


W. K. Cliford, Lectures, II. 13. Ta i 
. Specifically, a missile intended to be ace mieh corresponds point for point with geodesist Bonne, who improved the theory of it. It has 
7 pro- tae orginal figure. (c) In chartography, the act een employed in several of the government maps of Euro- 


ted from a cannon by the explosiv 5 } a 
; e force of or result of constructir Z ries. Also called modified Flamstecd’s map-pro 
imi Ing a K pean countries. Also called modified a 

ae See a lar agent. Projectiles or other surface R aes sae a plane jection —Boole's map-projection. Same as Lagranpe titr 
anion are peal spherical, though point with ine $ rresponds point by projection.— Broken map-projection. Same as discon u 
+ as is the case in by, Parrott, | & Sphere, spheroid, or other figure; ous map-projection.— Cassini's map-projection, an eae 
Projectiles, | Projectiles for rifled Panto (which see, below).—6. The ent map-projection, the development of acy rt der the 

1e cyl ing gener- operation in a a to the sphere along a meridian, upon w. K A 
H pa A consequence of which ob- sphere Has been orthogonally projected from the axis of Me 


uracy jects of the imagination or retinal i i assi 
F retinal impressions cylinder. This projection was used for Cassini de 
Epen to be seen external to us. : Sea Brees of which the publication vo Teas 
What we call the field of view is naught else than the 12 1745.— Central equivalent map-projection. ans 


> 5 5 : 7 ed by J. 1 
external projection into Space of retinal states, 3 I A EA ee game as gnomon Hi 
Stange 7. In alch Le Conte, Sight, p. 71. projection. (b) Same as zenithal map-projectian toh the 

genge a it emy, the act of throwing anything map-projection, a perspective map-projection ore is 1.36 
pie ives throwing te po eet Vossel especially the distanco of the oye frem, OMe Foon was shetty 
eu n i ` À i radi is projec f mon's MAp- 
American sy g ot a portion of philosophers stone Hntish weodesist Colonel A. Re Clarke. Colimon mrig 
= later: 


l ; in upon 5 f a 
ds fitted with an expanding device pon a metal in fusion with the result of trans- projection. (a) The quadril: 


e 

bow, and a ball discharged from a cannon are proj ini i 

EA ATEETAN rcs jec. taining one line called the azis of projection. (D) T 
stupas oli os ject el ugh ev- 


Bonne’s Projection. 


quits teral map-proje 

T moore ppe, OF papier- muting it; hence, the act or r : i rojection,— Conform map c 

y 5 ct or result of tr: - central equivalent projection.—¢ 4 nap- proje 

; Portier are tation of metals; humorously, the Be An Sane as orihomorphiemap-projection. Conica opmental 
system, Bol RTS shal- process, especially of a culina a any tion. (a) Properly, a map-projection tA here is conceivet. 

2 reced. inary process. tangent or secant cone upon which He eto perp aes 

By the Has done hi The red ferment to have been projected by lines of pro oh may naturally 

To ne his office; three hours herte repare y: lar to its axis. (b) Any projection woi stion 1 On A cone. 

8ce projection. prepare you STIIT A nent of a projec rrammatic 

At th B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. vegarded as the developme yA parallelogr how- 

nded ape time a ring was shewed to the King pre p unaren map-projection: y Cg map-projer eas © A 

T a H pr stion. reato! 
Projection of mercury. J or square map-projec ted stripes, a8 Bh the center 


Evelyn, Diary, J ~ ing the earth in repea ‘tion. it Do 
Tt is , Diary, June 1, 1667. 2 7 entral projection, e seca? pyd. 
skillet Cutie ie Great business of her life to EN the Hae Deliste's map-projectio eae app ied DY i 
and to snatch re E simmer with the due degree cal projection popor by Merce hie econ aw 

at the moment of projection. N. Delisle to the great map which follows S called 


Johnson, Rambler, No. 61. map-projection, 2 map-projection 


Had he not had another part. aijon- 
S Projection, t in one part, and another in @ ojeclion y ( 
cee the eae see ein ean broken map projection. irregula, a mmap proie ectioh 
i is piers is jection. Same 

A. Bee open, See def. 5 (a).— Central pro- RAAEN “map-projection, 3 ani jection, 
See map- fae 6 (a. Cylindrical projec- in which the radius of each alm hi iin the £5 
— Geometri -~ Gauche projection. See angular distance from the zenith, ojan Postel in mapi 

is projection, a parallel perspective invented by the French mathem ployed fOr Son whi ci 

pais pino pal axes of teenth century, is frequently OFT projectiy. eam 
d as a machine,—Homolo- cte.— Equivalent map-praecio™ "no spl eroi p-p% 
EN isometric, loxo- represents all equal, surfaces OM yag-surface Min equi 
the adjectives. —Globular arcas on the map. Also called opr peprojectiom 
ehon.—Map-projection, a tion.—Equicalent ‘etereographic M 
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projection 


ection in which the parallels are repre. 4763 


To x anté Proportional to log ta , projector 
marr el straight lines at distances from the log tan } latitude, as 
gent | by paral 1 to the tangents of half the Jatitudes, that the points of the compa gals haa the advantage noeros map-projection, an equivalent projection which 


488 Preserve th: 
€ same dires. represents the whole earth on the sector of a circle, the 


Ina p-projection the simplest of all 
the whole aphere once a one infitite pla 
finity being considered asa point, Ait 


representing 
lane, the parts at fn- 
cireles on the sphere 


meridians, 
wh l l are as jn (a), 
A jels are straight lines as in the meridional 
p the p3 wrojection. These map-projections were pro- 
hoger bby the French geographer Fournier, —Garss'g 
ol zed in 1046 Same as Lagrange's map-projection.—Gla- 
projection ~ aion, a discontinuous map-projection 

f ane CUa in E the paral- 
“ferin distances as in the meridional ortho- 
s the projection. It invented by the Swiss 


hic map riti or Glareanus, and published in to 

Fnematician, projection. (a) Any projection of a Mercator’s Projection. 
1 Cle with Gurvilinese mer n aug Paan o tions all over the T 

nisphe nispherica: map-projec lon In which the > T map, is projecti En Y 
Meridor ae ine, the semimeridians are circular fur aish cosmographer Merentas in 1500 E 
equator eng the equator into equal parts, and the paral- whichis = eridional map-projection, a map-projection 
arc dividi r arcs dividing the extreme and centrat me- shows een to be projected upon the plane of a meridian 
Jels are al parts. This projection, invented in 1660 S u epoles at the extremities of a central meridian. 
ridi: tallan Nicolosi, has been extensively employed odified Flamsteed’'s m Same as Ponnsy 
py the Ita (c) La Hire’s map-projection.— Gnomonie map- io Same as ho- 

er enoar (a) A perspective map-projection from the p-projection 
gone the sphere. Allg reles are represented by th si he partof the 
enter lines. Hence, by extension — (b) Any map-pro- ta) e map is a reduced development is equal 


t to the Spherical zone represent b, 
graig by Patrick Murdochin 1758 On T 


a perspective map-projection fr 


Stereographic Projection of the WoricL 


pea ork are represented circles, and the angles are reserved. Thi 
mamap is ane anaa stereographic projection of the petite fess perspective 

, 2 map-projection in which t aA projection, a point on the surface being the center of pro- 
Perren jection; butthe stereographic map-projection of the sphe- 

oni) VA Tso called roid is not a perspective projection. The stereographic 


r TN jecti $ 
—Parent's map-projection, one Teen emio atea the ancients, and has always 


batres di K pul .— Textor's ma; jec- 

In Parent’s first tion, a modification of the fzocylindrical map, w Te 
In his von Se a mas map projection, a meridional 
Setn,  Mmap-projection.—Trapeziform TRO p-projection, a ma; 

jection representing all great circles by straight lines. shee ze map-projection, jection in which the space between two dirian PaA ET 

jection rep onean contain baton s half of the% kason aS true projection of the sphere by straight lines from a parallels is represented by a trapezoid, the sides of whieh 

Such a projection This Seken ia a HRT, ivanas t p. Hard center of projection intersecting the plane of the map. are divided proportionally to determine other straight 

ainanito piane. This sys RAR Prona 7Y ee EEE map-projection, a discontinuous map-pro- Jinesre: resenting meridians and parallels, — Werner's ma 

ing’smap-projection. Sat Lagrange's map-projection. jection showing the sphere in the form of an eight- p a 

—Herschel’s map-projection. Same as Lagrange’s map- s 


pointed star. It is used to decorate the title-page of m E ta Fakher E Aas ai ers nas ith 
jection. — ri ic (or komologri i -PrO- tugs a aa UOR Bint parallels concentric and equidistant ares of circles, wit! 
finan equivalent map projection in ptei thence. Seler atlas —Pelar mapprojectiom a mapprojection Pelei, eoneentl and e The whole sphere hasa heart 


ansare ellipses meeting at the poles, and the parallels and showing one of the poles in the center. —Polyconie map- ae eras ys br Toant oes 1514. — Zen- 
equator ite paraliel pent lines Invented by the Ger- arth is cut into an infinite number of zones parallel to ithal map-projection, p-proj symmetrical 
man mathematician Mollweide in 1805. It has been con- the equator: tral idian is then developed int = 
2 Seal poe í juator; a central meridian is then developed intoa by concentric circles.— Mercators See 
AG ae as Naia ry mp- one he eniti straight line, and then each zone is developed separately. Rees chart (ander chart) and Ea Dros map prdjee 
n n wuch, z being the zenith dista: This projection, invented by Hassler, superintendent of 4, =a 
ilmucantar, 7 its radius on the map, and z a constant, enrol ce Gn sin ven teip nasen tion (above).— Natural projection, & perspective 


Gnomonic Projection 


the United States Coast Survey, is used in all government ation of a surface on a given plane. Stormonth.—Obd- 
= n tan zjn. maps of the United Sae Han aera map projecion lique projection, a cylindrical projection non eee 
‘ scr pA T ies deta z Aaa 4 i y a 
This projection was invented by A. Germain.— Irregu- a broken equivalent projection in which one meridian has not at right angles to the sides of the cylinder. 


DATT) s : > 4 the form of a square, of which another meridian and the onal projection, a projection by means of rays all 
tap Projection. Same as, pe ED UR equator are the diagonals. It was invented by Colli- oust ral to the ES of projection. — Orthographic 
fection the GET Sha cnlinde Ronee gnon.— Quincuncial map-projection, an orthomorphic pro- projection, See under mapi ; above. Paral: 
sphere has been orthogonally projected. It was invent- pou ec Satinity— Plane aie ojection. Same as 
tl by the German mathem: tical philosopher J. H. Lam- see, ae Fow- 


i i perspective plane (which perspective, — i 
ett.—Teomeric map-projection, the zenithal equivalent der of sper in alchemy, a powder added to 
juPProjection, invented by J. H. Lambert, and the base metals in a molten state, and su; | to hare : 


{the equivalent projections.— Jsospherical map- 
pereion: e Same as isomeric map-projection.— J aeger’s 
al eona discontinuous projection in the shape 
Rite. ight-pointed Star. It was proposed by Jaeger 
Wg pal was modified by Petermann.—Jamies’s map- 
At om, a Perspective map-projection in which the cen- 
tines Prolection is distant from that of the sphere by 1.5 
Sir ens adius. It was invented by the English geodesist 
orphie? James.— Lagrange's map-projection, an ortho- 
Shite nn; ihe Projection in which the sphere is shown a 
Vhich allt er of times on a finite number of sheets, but in 
e gi he north poles (or zeniths) coincide, as well as 
Yented ee poles (or nadirs), The projection was in- 
Mmes, t has } Lambert, and has been called by many 
La Hire’ as been used in a government map of Russia. 
logthe cent map-projection, a perspective projection hav- 
Sphere erof projection ata distance from the center of 

on, Proposed a to 1.707 times the radius. This projec- 
been frequ ed by the French geodesist La Hire in 1701, has 
Romphic yea tly used.— Littrow’s map-projection, an ortho- 


the power of transmuting them into or silver.— 
Stereoscopic projection, a double ive pro! 
tion adapted to E, part by one eye, the pia 


by the other. WE) K P 
rojective (prõ-jek'tiv), a. roject + -ire, 
PaA by ee Ep re- 
lating to incidences and coincidences; not met- 
rical: as, a projective theorem or property.—3. 
Capable, as two plane figures, of bais derived 

from one another by a < 

number of projections 
and sections. Thus, let 
the plane pencil OABCD be 
cut by the line AD in the 
points A, B, C, D, and from 
the center P let these points 
be projected into the rays 
AE, BF, CG, DH, andlet these 


thd the P'°lection in which the meridians are hyperbolas be cut by the line EH in 

mepital els ellipses, all these conics being confocal. : the points PEOI Ae, 
‘loeident gon two north and two south poles, all four aos tbe Sire ith the plane 
eels whieh Aa Racers, Tous the n oa ‘The World on a Quincanclal Projection; pencil OABCD.— Projective geometry. See g 

y perv n: J A 3 = Boor Cah ne: 
Uihentarkable properties, It was invented bythe . he earth into repeating squares, inventedby C. projectivity (pro-jek-tiv’i-ti), n. [K 
5 = zonomer Littrow in 1833.—Lorgna’s map-pro- ection ot i oe R ectangular map projection. es + -ity.] e character of being 
balance pass eric map-projection.—Map-projection S- rallelogrammatic map- ction. — Ruysch’ s map- 


projec two plane figures. : 
; n whi k og ranti ne cuts the op. DE, 
sent’ a minim, asdetrmined ia Gonna conical ols ta phon hegre pleated rojectmenti.(prd-jekt’ment) n, 
4 sant r is the rad ‘almucantar on the and has ines perpendicular to the axis. _ -men Projection; 
May viet distance, and. 2 that of the limit of the upon the cone Ar 1508. — Sanson's map-projection. Same 


A a in ma 5 are. 
TS cob not exceed 126° 24 53”, then eae 3 fal map a TEES aan por 
tz log see 42 + tan 1z cot?}Z log sec 42. meridional map-projection anal distances by the par 
A resented by ellipses cut 9+ dt G. G. Schmidt in 1501,— 
eam It was pro OY ion an equivalent map projection 
Sinusoidal ma, ls are equidistant straight lines 

tat vnvin equal repeating stripes. i WHICH endra] meridian is perpendicular. This pro; 
nad ity represents the whole sphere, and the Jection (socalled from the form of the meridians) Was 
© not elsewhere appear. Ordinari Frenc! succes- 
les are taken as these Does when the merid- used by the Fret projection of a map which the sı oa 


pes equidista i lels map-projectio els cut up into squares.— Se- 
in. t d the paralle aud parall 
lines cutt ing A Ean theequator sivé meridians 
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rojector 5 eae s Proleta, 
-po TAN labi, fall forward: see prolapse, v.] Prolapse. prolepsis (Prò-lep’sis) e 
Fo Rare. Pee es Cove LDS tinticl padenal 
n ARTE, aln, that projects Peela pans (prp-lap’sus), n.s pl. prolapsus. (LL.: beforehand, receivh 108, Cie 
Ways to enrich men, or to make them great see prolapse, n.) In pathol., prolapse. ; | T Pay Savery, Aasen t N advan 
[< L. prolatus, pp. of tion. (a) In the sy.” s Tre 


i Ja s 
By suits, by marringos, by undertakings 4 g, prolatet (pro-lit’), v. i 


B, Jonson, ng forward, carry out or forth, pro- instinctive belief w] 


z z roferre, brit > ! i i 

Wall, Sir, 'adges the new Design? have you not the proferre, SO T ar. especially a bein conflict w 
ie t all ae Aor Projectors, to deceive only your- Alice: see proper] lo utter, PBDI uiy aRU ETT Sonat a 
RT AYN Wucherley, Country Wife, iv. 1. drawling manner; lengthen in pronunciation T 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who was one of the projectors of ot connd. lepsis, a certain prey 


G ” D 2, 5 tien 4 iri f > x e 
a aE En De aecent ot thee worde, whieh qo yp ne, ee 
; z A i para- ay be gathe ro) enci Br e’ of 
R. ‘That which projects; monn IS th a Oe Re Sr tnng querulons tone, as if still com- Malai i 
Dolie mirror, or a lens or combination ses, oe Ae eae fallen Howell. Neha 


used for projecting a beam of light. Thesource Pla of what was deemed solemnity, every note action, 


the projector so For the sake i sole ys 
Aent un Neha Se iis pannon ia Ile vas prolated into one uniform mode of intonation, nen 
oe ae Ph or yar which ae i's ‘ai over Bes W. Mason, Eng. Church Musick, p. Pr ( a m.) $ r 
thes bow. Pri irina Engineer, LXVI, 318. prolate (pro‘lat), @. [< L. prolatus, brought for- oee 


è proferre, bring forward, produce: ` (q in the exorg 
è were placed in position two electric “ward, pp, of preserre, bring , Ac (d) Av error i 
eae enih from tha Riffel mower will throw their geg rotate, v] Lengthened along one direc- before the actual time 
powerful rays of light over Paris. xiv. 510. tion, A prolate spheroid is produced by the Mr. E 

Bere AE SEY. revolution of a semi-ellipse about its larger di- by a prolep 


t8 WE suppose, 


8. A camera for throwing animage onascreen ctor. See oblate.—Prolate cycloid. Sec cycloid,1. proleptic ( pro-lep’tik Th 
by means of electric, enue aun, oxybydrogen, prolateness (prd’lat-nes), ”. The condition or anticipating, < apie As G 
or other suitable light.—4. The square o: character of being prolate. prolepsis.) 1, Borts a 


` Sr 7 in- Aa Ney ieee è : lining Bis 
aren of a plane triangle divided by the contin prolationt (pro-la’shon), n. _ [< ME. prolacioun, ticipation; anticipat ining to prol? sis pee 
ued product of the sides. i < OF. (and F.) prolation = Sp. prolacion = Pg. Far differe t 
joctrix (pro-jek’triks), n. A curve derived polaco = It. prolazione, < L. prolatio(n-), a noble seli-de 
pri I 
from another curve by composition of projec- bringing forward or putting forth, < prolatus, that sheme 
tions. ssokta a oeeo Pp-ot proferre, bring out orforth: see prolate.) < Proptie : 
projecture (prẹ-jek'tūr), n. [<P. projecture= 4° Bringing forth; utterance; pronunciation. SP My — (a) In me 
Sp. proyectura = Pg. projectura = It. projettura, ~~ smg F us Aaaa Oty Liiseeth a periodical dis 
CLs praetur something jutting out <a S800 aa gy tena ly i 
cere, proicere, eee atti rust forth or tor- B. Jonson, Eng. Gramma, i, 4. 
a ward: see project.) A jutting or Beanaing oat 2. Delivery; measure; tune. 
aa EN line or surface of something Een With reorica com Horth mugioa, a damoisel of e re 
Noy 2 x hous, that syngeth now lyghter moedes or prolaciouns (var. Parker, P ron 5 
projet Pa ne Na F.: see project.) Scheme; probasyons), now hevyer. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 1. proleptical ( rp dep*tikaiys 4 Platonic J hilosophy, 
aa esign; specifically, in pura Nona! law, 3. The act of deferring; delay.—4. In medi- -al.] Same as proleptic. ” & [K proleptic + 
the draft of a proposed treaty or aa an eval music, a method of subdividing the semi- go that our knowledge here is not after ¢ 
proke (prok), v. .; pret. and pp. proked, ck breve into minims—that is, rhythmical subdi- or secondarily or derivatively from treet SMgular bodies, 


proki ii k 5 A = a reek om them; buti X 
por ey et ae poke, thrust, stab. Vision. Two varieties were recognized—the greater or P#tUre, before them, and proleptical to tiene ower 


niz 


© of prolepsis, 
igh a series 
orderly deduced re 7 


To poke; stir; goad; urge. perfect, which was triple, and the less or imperfect, which Cudworth, Intellectual System p. 732, 
Biowonlyproy, ing.) was\dupley i fi proleptically (pr6-lep’ ti-kal-i), adv [< “ol i 
The queene ever at his elbowe to pricke and proke him prolectation}, n. [< OF. prolectation = Sp. pro- ` tical + -ly2. ] By prolepsis: ae SR Prolep- 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus (1609). (Nares.) /ectacion = It. prolettazione, < L. as if *prolecta- ner; by way of anticipation. Pro oprema 

prokecyet, n. A Middle English form of proxy. tio(n-), < prolectare, allure, entice, freq. of pro- . ‘ pi A 


: 4 A The particle has als e re: indic: ; 
rope art., p. 414. licere, allure, entice, < pro, forth, + lacere, cally in the subordinato clase that gang prolepti 
prok es fas ana n. [< Gr. xpoxel- atore: see allect.] Enticement; allurement. spring from it. Amer. Jour, Philol, V1.4 
Hevor, neut, ppr. of xpdxeyiat, be placed before, Minsheu. proleptics (prd-lep’tiks), x. [P]. of pri ic 

9E 5 : A ) Q s Pl. of proleptic 
K Tpó, before, + xua, lie, be placed.] In the proleg (pro’leg), n. [< L. pro, for, + E. leg.] (sec -ies).] The art or science of Droen N 


Gr, oe short anthem preceding the epistle, In entom., a false leg; aproped; one of the ab- ing in medicine. Imp. Dict. 
coe Bre two varres generally from the dominal limbs or ambulatory processes of the proles (pro’léz),. [L., offspring, progeny, < 
P Ta ees prokeimenon at Sun- pro, forth, forward, + y al in alere, nourish 
rök, pers. x (see aliment), or olere, grow (see adolescent).] 
pror (p # aa That which prokes or Progeny; offspring, 
. R > e A s bs > > 
p CS aa paa Pror. Eng.) proletaire (pro-le-tar’), a. and n. [< F. prolé- 
Was siretch’d the Porter, Con Maguire, taire: see proletary.] Same as proletarian. 
Who, at stout Usquebaugh’s command, TI neestors of Roman prelates were poor dirty pro- 
|. letaires, without distinction, without manners. 


Snor‘d with his proker in his hand ' 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 46. (Davies.) E. Renan, Hibbert Lectures, 1880 (tr. by C. Beard), ii. 


~The prokers are not half so hot, or so lon Larva of Milkweed Dute ly (Anosia plex The plant is the ideal prolétaire of the living world, the 
i aa Gite, either in handle or nea -i 7 oh choi ee: ane ais produces, Huxley, An. and Veg. Kingdoms. 
; a rham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11, 227, larvæ of insects, usually fleshy and alwavs dis- DI’ iri yrõ-le-tãr'izm), n. [< proletaire 
to AM x t y fleshy ays dis- proletairism (1 1), ? 
eratourt, n. Middle English form of ae from the true thoracic legs. The ten poste- + -ism.] Same as proletarianism. a 
ator, Prompt. Parr., p. 414. rior legs of a caterpillar of ordinary form are prolegs. proletaneous (pro-le-ta’né-us), a. [< L. proie 


i ; Also called I S , : BEA TAON 
A Sipe ead of proc- ata proles Aa eea co alo cut under Amara.— Coro- “taneus, equiv. to proletarius: an E J 


prolegate (prö-leg'āt), n. [KL. prolegatus, the Bane a, a a be iat a andn. [4 pro- 
< pro, fi e of a legate or lieutenant-governor, R s amen } I. a. Of or belonging to the 
pro, for, + legatus, legate: see legate.) A etary + -an.] aa: 


ae ~ 


i deputy legate lower classes; hence, mean; vile; vulgar 
hote, puffes toward the BBO = asses; paean ; 
‘Scot, or prokingspit of Sonia 2 prologomenary (pro.e om’e-na-ri), a. [< pro- Low proletarian tything T fidibras, T. i. 720. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iv, 57, IOmEnon + -ary.] aving the character of t class of a 


II. n. A member of the poorest | eas 
community; one who is without capital or reg 
ular employment. 


t. and i. Ree a Prolegomena; preliminary: introd 75 5 

a eee ee 
erhaps < L. procare, ji on (pro-le-gom’e-non), n.: pl. pro- ; f a class of 
z POLATI, legomena (nä). [NL., < Gr. Pein a We have considered the forcible creation 0 


.] To beg. cred ine that turned 
i of Tpotey OY: “fans, the bloody disciplin J, xxix 
askyn, Procor, procito, poteyóuevoc, pr. pass. of mportyev, say EuERnTato apes bou cers Marz, Capital (trans.) 


before for pr ) | 
Prompt. Parv., p. 414. Ra oretell, we before, + éyew, tell, A proletarian is a person who is possessed a 
pro <drolabhum F-a] servation: chiefly A ne Preliminary ob- force, and of nothing else. Westminste 
p Lancet, No. pli h the plural, and ap- or 
h No. plied to an introductory discourse prefixed i Also proletaire vace-ta’ricgn-im) 
i The condition o ; 


-ä). pis a pit £ 
P: Bee fi: 3 Ny Preegoménon quoth I —and so read on. cal influence, of the lower classe 
Melps form The meation of the Venetia aoha aaas E $ munity, Also proletairism 


tian scholia 1 
eads us at once to The bourgeoisie had p 


£ Homeric controversy: 
d of Wi Tsy ; for the imm. 
and pp. pro. Wolf appeared a few years after Villotson's publieation, in history. They had ove 


» Pp. of had created proletariantsm, , Soc a 
before, + Prolegomenous (pro-le.. o (eee Brit, XIL 15. themselves. Rae, Er) yt my 
legomen-on m e-nus), a. [< pro- letarianize (prõ-le-tã rian jotarianizt, 
d a le reliminary: proletariani Oe pr Die tarian; 
uetory; prefatory, ay; intro- “and pp. proletarianized PP rake prolel 
The i 


or introductory chapter, REER of proletarianism. opin 
Givento eras Fielding, Yom Jones, viii. 1. The largesses pauperized and ATRN Wo, XX* a 

rks g exordiums or prefatory Jace ofthe great city. m Same as 1 
tā'ri-at), ”- letar 


the curt, pithy speaker misses proletariat (pro-le- 
en Peak the point entire zu 3 e proh 
enous babbler will often bad thee ine letariate?. pro-le-ta‘ri-at), Of oc pertainine 


ës of excusing one. roletariate! ( i 
Stezenaon, Virginibus Puerisque, iv. PIO Gtel. CE, proletariat] 


proletariate 


jroletariates relating to the proletarians; 


efforts of philanthropy at the improvement 
pariate classes. 
The Academy, June 2, 1889, p. 411, 


jate 
polek n pre 


he 


Pommunity. 


tariat, ators delighted to call the 

ghe pina of : meaning, by this Roman 

standin! he lowe n that republic, those who had 
term f is to work with and nolaid-up capital. 

only HANC Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, iv. § 1. 


d sialistic] doctrines had in the west [of Europe] 

jese Ong the proletariate, the large class of soci- 
een 

ie wi 

steady © 


property, no stable source of income, no 
t, and no sure hope for the morrow 
Rae, Contemp. Socis 


ho had no 
mploymen 


n, p. 
ō'le-tã-ri), «©. and n. [= EF. pro 
proletary Py, rtan, < 1. oee i$, 
dig to a division of the state tradition- 
aceon bed to Servius Tullius, a citizen of 
ally Sest class, without property, and regard- 
mey useful to the stato only as the parent 

‘e children, < proles, offspring, progeny: see 
[z oles.) I. a. Of or belonging to the lowest 
k poorest class of people; pertaining to those 
who are dependent on daily or casual employ- 
ment for support; proletarian, 

TL, n; pl. pr letaries (viz). A common per- 
son; one belonging to the lower orders. 

Of 15,000 proletaries sl 
cua See on; Anat, of Mel., To the Reader, p. 
prolicide (pr6’li-si), n. (¢L, proles, offspring, 
+ -cidium, < cædere, kill.] The erime of de- 
stroying one’s offspring, either before or after 
birth; feticide or int iticide, 
proliferate (pro-lif’e-vit), v.; pret. and pp. pro- 
liferated, ppr. proliferating. [< L. proles, of- 
spring, + Jerre = È bear, + -ate?.] I. intrans. 
1, To reproduc row by multiplication of ele- 
mentary parts. 

All the cells of the body posse 
enables them, under vari 
form new tissue. 


ain ina battel, scarce fifteen ar 


re- 


ss a latent capacity which 
18 stimuli, to proliferate and 
te Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. 498. 
2. Specifically, in zod/., to generate or repro- 
duce by the act of proliferation; bear genera- 
tive persons or zoöids, as distinguished from 
nutritive persons, as is the usual process in the 
hydroid polyps. 
The annual stock is . . . composed of nutritive and pro- 
liferating persons, the latter again bearing the buds or 
generative persons. . . . The proliferating persons of a 
colony present v. ous degrees of degeneration, 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 95. 
TI. trans. To bear; form by reproduction. 


The mesoblast is completed ventrally by the downgrowth 
on each side of the mesoblastic plates, These proliferate 
cells at their edge, 


A. E. Shipley, Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XIX. 246. 


moliferation (pro-lif-e-vi’shon), n. [< prolifer- 


-ation.] T. In'zoöl., the origination and 
evelopment of generative zoðids, as in the for- 
eae of medusa-buds (planoblasts or hedrio- 

asts) by a polyp. See planoblast.—2. In bot., 


same as prolification iferation. 
See tigi ifi -—Entogastric proliferation. 


Moliferative (pr6-lif’e-ri-tiv), a. [< proliferate 
eee Reproductive; budding or sprouting 
0 New similar forms. 


tong ation may be attended with proliferative vegeta- 


ch may occlude the air-passages. 
. au Med. News, LILI. 507. 
Moliferoug (pr6-lif’e-rus), a. [= F. prolifere 
prin; Prolifero = Pg. prolifero, < L. proles, ofi- 
n progeny, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing 
cation, AS: (a) In bot., subject to or affected by prolifi- 
Th zah, pe frotification, 2. “Also prolific, proligerous. (b) 
ducing? Proliferating ; bearing generative persons; pro- 
TB medusa-buds, as a polyp. 
walla, Uiferous Polyps develop generative buds on their 
Prolin Claus, Zoölogy (trans.), pP: 237. 
Rania OUS Cyst, in pathol., a cyst producing highly or- 
Drolifer nd even vascular structures. ee 
Oug + ously (pr9-lit’e-rus-li), adv. [< prolifer- 
) ih Y°.] Tn a proliferous manner. 
times, yy jC'isinating protiferously from other fronds some- 
Prenta hen mature? disconect. themselves from their 
Prolif H. Spencer, Prin, of Biol., $ 192. 
Prolif, (PrO-lifik), a. [< F. prolifique = Sp- 
re = Pg. It. prolifico, < ML. *prolificus, 
Scene, 8S Ofspring, < L. proles, offspring, 
| Lp gmake, produce: see -fie. Cf. prolify.] 
í ucing young or fruit, especially in abun- 


ss. prolificacy (prō-lifi-kā 
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4765 
dance; fruitful; fertile; productive in general: 
as, & prolific female; a prolific tree; prolific seed. 
The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish 
Prolifie all, and harbingers of more. : 
Cowper, Task, iii. 731, 
capital, and in great manufactaring towns, 


less yrolifie than i a n © 7. we 
and Mr, Malthus admits. P e oan AA 


Macaulay, Sadler's Ref, Kefuted, 
rise or origin; having the 
8: äs, a Controversy prolific 
“quences; a prolific brain. 
A With warm 
Prolific humour softening all her globe. 
= ai Milton, P. L., vii, 250, 
ne extant remains of the literary work of the p 
l : z 2 0 eriod 
are so great that, if we suppose them to bear the SAA 


proportion to the lost works of the re, the 
prove it to be enormously proli; ae epithe Sash all 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 150. 


3. Same as proliferous (a).= 
tive, ete. Se frutia Jus (a). =5yn. 1 and 2. Produc- 
si), n. [< prolifi 


-acy.) Fruitfulness; great productiveness. 

With plants like carrots, 
are not valued for the! 
played only 


That in the 
marriages are 
admit, 


2. Serving to give 
quality of generatin 
of evil conse 


t: cabbages, an paragus, which 
their prolificacy, selection can have 
a subordinate part, 


Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xvi. 9. 
prolificalt (pro-lif’i-kal), a. [< prolific + -al.) 


Same as prolific. 


Every dispute 


lating n religion grew prolifical, and in venti- 


one question many new ones were started. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
prolifically (pr-lif’i-kal-i), adv. [< prolifical 
+ -ly?.) Ina prolific manner; fruitfully; with 
great increase. Imp. Dict. È 
prolificate (pr-lif’i-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp- 
prolificated, ppr. prolificating. [< ML. prolifi- 
catus, pp. of prolificare, beget: see prolify.] 
To impregnate; make prolific. Sir T. Browne. 
prolification (pr6-lif-i-ka’shon), n. [= OF. 
(and F.) prolification g. prolificagio, < 
ML. prolificatio(n-), < prolificare, produce off- 
spring: see prolificate, prolify.] 1. The gener- 
ation of young animals or plants.—2. In bot., 
the development of an organ or a shoot from an 
organ which is itself normally ultimate, as a 
shoot or new flower from the midst of a flower, 
a frond from a frond, ete. Thus, a rose not unfre- 
quently gives birth to a second from its center, a pear 
bears a leafy shoot on its summit, and species of Juncus 
and Scirpus emit small sprouts from their flower-heads. 
This is often a case of morphological reversion, the axis 
whose leaves were altered to make the flower resuming 
its onward and foliating tendency. Also proliferation. 
Compare proliferous, 


Abundant nutrition will abbreviate the intervals be- 
tween the successive prolifications ; so that eventually, 
while each frond is yet imperfectly formed, the rudiment 
of the next will begin to show itself. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 194. 

prolificness (prd-lif‘ik-nes), n. [< prolific + 

-ness.] The character or state of being pro- 
lifie, 

If there are classes of creatures that expend very little 
for self-support in comparison wile ay Gee a 
relatively extre rolisficness may be expected of them. 
renwa Se aoe H. SOET, Prin. of Biol., § 356. 

prolified (pro’li-fid), a. [< prolify + -ed?.] In 
bot., developed proliferously. [Rare.] 
his plant [the water-avens] is frequently found in a 
peta Rte that is, with a branch or a second flower in 
the center of the original one. Treasury of Bot., p.530. 
i '6‘li-fi), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. prolified, 
rolify (pro‘li-fi), v. 7.; pret. and pp ified 
ae prolifying. [< OF. *prolijier = Pg. proli- 
ficar, < ML. prolificare, produce offspring, be- 
get (cf. *prolificus, producing offspring), < L. 
‘proles, offspring, + facere, make, produce: see 
“fy. Cf. prolific.] To bring forth offspring. 
T ained in the heart of such some piece of ill- 
E which in time prolijied, and sent out 
yasting sins. $ 5 
greavand ess ian a ‘Sanderson, Works, V. 338. (Davies.) 
i 6-lij’e- < NL. prolige- 
oligerous (pro-lij’e-rus), a [<3 
A T < L. proles, offspring, + gerere; 
bear.] 1. Producing progeny; bearing oñ- 
spring; especially, germinating, as an ovom; 
entering into the formation of an embryo.— 2. 
Specifically, noting the film, pellicle, or mem- 
brane of infusions, as the su posed en or 
source of the infusorial anima cules w ic ap 

ear in such infusions. See pseudovary, -.— 9. 

bot., same as proliferous.— Proligerous disk or 

N Sdiri us proligerus], in embryol., the mass of cells 

lager P Side of an ovum, derived from the inside of a 

Geaaflan follicle, wrongly supposed 

to enter into the formation s a 
minative area of an ovum 


wall. Pane 
A 5/liks or r6-liks ), a e i 
prolix toi S Pg. prolixo = It, prolisso, < L. 


Dake extended (as the hair, tor-ship),x. [< pro 
prora ee LL. also prolix in or station of a prol 
? A 


prolixioust (pro-lik’sius), a. 


[< F. prolixe 


prolocutorship 


speech, comprehension ; also favorable, fortu- 
nate, courteous, ete.; prob. orig. ‘overtlowing,” 
< pro, forth, + “lisus, orig, pp. of liqui, flow; ef. 
elirus, thoroughly soaked, boiled; lir, lye: see 
liquid. The second element, cannot be lasus, 
loose, wide: see larl.| 14. Long; extended, 
She had also a mast proliz beard, and monstachios, 
Eeelun, Diary, Sept. 15, 1657. 
With wig proliz, down flowing to his waist. 

Cowper, Tirociniam, 1 b 
2t. Of long duration. s akis 


If the appellant appoints a term too prolir, the judge 
may then assign a competent term, Aylife, Pavergon, 
3. Longand wordy; extending toa great length; 
diffuse: as, a proliz oration or sermon. 

If they (philosophers) had consulted with nature, they 
had made their doctrines less proliz and more profound. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 205. 

He (Bunsen) is about to publish a book abont ancient 
and modern Rome, which, from what I hear, will be too 
minute and proliz, Greville, Memoirs, April 9, 1530. 
4. Indulging in lengthy discourse; discussing 
at great length ; tedious: as, a prolis speaker 
or writer. 

We shall not be more pa but refer the substantial, 
perfect, and assured hand ling hereof to your circuamspec- 
tions, fidelities, and diligences, Burnet, Records, I, ii. 


=§ 3, Long, lengthy, wordy, long-winded, spun out, 
prolonged.—4, Tiresome, wearisome, 
[< prolisy + 


-i-ous.] Dilatory; intended to delay or put off; 
causing delay; prolix. 
_ Your Lordship commanded me to be large, and I take 
licence to be prolizious, and shalbe peraduenture tedions. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, 1, 217. 
Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes. 
Shak., M. for M., il. 4. 102, 
prolixity (pr6-lik’si-ti), n. [< ME. prolixites, < 
OF. prolizite, F. prolixité = Pr. prolisitat = Sp. 
prolijidad = Pg. prolixidade = It, prolissita, < 
LL. prolirita( ts, great length or extension. < 
L. prolizus, stretched out: see prolis.) The 
state of being prolix; extension; length. (a) 
Length in a material sense. [Rare.] 
Our fathers . . . in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bow'rs enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
Thanks to Benevolus—he spares me yet... 
The obsolete prolizity of shade. 
Cowper, Task, i, 205, 
The monkey, meanwhile, with a thick tail curling ont 
into preposterous prolixity from beneath his tartans, took 
his station at the Italian’s feet. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


(b) Lengthiness; minute and superfluous detail; tedious. 
ness, 


I might expatiate in a large description of the several 
holy places which this Church (as a Cabinet) contains in 
it. But this would bea superfluous prolixity, so mauy Pil- 
grims having discharg’d this office with so much exactness 
already. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68. 


The minuteness of Zurita’s investigations has laid him 
open to the charge of prolixity. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ti. 1, note. 
prolixly (pro‘liks-li or pr6-liks’Ji), adv. [< pro- 
lix + -ly?.] Ina prolix manner; at great length. 3 

That we have in Ge Hl cha He extended 
dise i. ne ou; o wonder. > 
onr discotrso Bo Proa Do elim True Keligion, If 25%. 
prolixness (pro‘liks-nes or prõ-liks'nes), n. [K 
prolis + -ness.) The character of being prolix; 
prolixity. 
The prolixness, constraint, and monotony of modern lane 


JER Smith, On the Formation of Languages, (Latham. ) 
prolli, v- An obsolete form of prowl. 
proller;, x. An obsolete form of prowler. 
prolocutor (pré-lok’ii-tor or pro’ ka ae n. 
[Formerly prolocutour; < OF. prolocuteur, 
prolocutor, prologuutor, a pleader, an advocate, 


É 


< proloqui, speak out, utter, declare, < pro, for, 
Paa loqui, PP- locutus, speak: see loculion.| 


1. One who speaks for another or for others. 
[Rare.] 


Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, and delivered the 
whole in a summary way. Goldemith, icas 2 


The silence of records cannot be held to prove 
organised assembly like that of the commons 


dispensed with a recognised wv OF | 
have dispen: ogne Cee 


2. The speaker or chairman of the’ 
of the Convocation. (See 


pvocaho 


is elected by the lower house, subject i 

proval of the metropolitan. VEA 
Asforth vocation, the queen thou 

it, though at the ex eee 


ed thelr protooutar, 


who was design 


Dig 


-prolocutrix 


a. *prolocutrix, tem, of prolocutor, an ad- wee prolongação = It. prolongazione, prolun- 
ee protocutor.] A woman w OU aad Finn, ML, *prolongatio( n-), < LL. prolongare, 


prologize, v. i See prologuize. 


5 rologe, L OF, prologue, P. pro! 


dramatic performance or play begins; hence 
that which precedes or leads up to any act o 
event. 
Jerom in hise twei proloyis on Matheu scith this. 


Think’st thou that mirth and vain delights, 
High feed, and shadow-shortning nights, . . . 


Are prologues to a crown? 
er pate Quarles, Emblems, ii. 11 


Mow this vile World is chang’d! In former Days 
g were serious Speeches before Pla; 


tween the acts, Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


2. The speaker of a prologue on the stage. 


It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue; but 
‘itis no more unhandsome than to see the lord the prologue. 
Shak., As you Like it, Epil. 
The duke is entering; set your faces right, 
And bow like coun loques. 
£r), Noble Gentleman, iii. 2. 


Fletcher (and a 
y e L Preface, Preamble, etc. See introduction. 
“prologue (pro‘log), v. t.; pret. afa pp. prologued, 
pr. proloquing. [< prologue, n.) To intro- 
on with a formal prologue or preface; pref- 
S Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. 
aoe Shak., All's Well, ii. 1. 95. 
loguize, prologize (pro/log-iz), v. i.; pret. 
d pp. | Plies, prologized ppr. mologuiz- 
y ng. [< prologue + 4 To de- 


126. 


a prologue. 
‘There may ize the spirit of Philip, Herod's brother. 
nied Pion, Vian of a Tragedy called Baptistes. 


Browning, Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (subtitle), 


lognizer (pro‘log-i-zer), n. [< proloquize + 
e who makes or delivers a prologue. 


~ Till, decent sables on his back 
‘The prologue comes; and. i 
It’s very good, and vary fine, means. 
ae ; ; ae To George Colman. 
g (pro v. LE. prolongen (al: 
he OF con F.) ERLA er 2 ae 
Sp. Pe. prolongar = Tt, prolongare, 
tae Roonaan, peter, extend, 
i h, ı tong: see longl, Cf, 
, ult, from the same L, verb.] T. trans. 
lengthen in time; extend the duration of; 


death, nor would prolong 
Milton, P. L., xi. 547, 


nt cups the rich 
ee dgarty 


a gall BLT es 


pro-lok’ij-triks or pro‘16-ki-triks), prolonga 


pro. Í 5 E. prologue, of life. 
) Hy prolog T logh 3 baie as He 2 If we begin to die when we live, and tong life be but a 


pr = rologo. 

logue, prologre = Sp. prólogo = Pg. Tt. prologo, 
; reface or in- a aonr 

z Bee a barr in syle or 2. A part prolonged; an extension: as, the 

: speakin BO Logos.) 1. The preface or in- prolongation of a mountain-range. 

us Eon to a discourse or performance; spe- 

“cifically, a discourse or poem spoken before a of the leg. 


Wyelif, Prolog (on Matthew). 


Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. n gun-carriage without the limber in a retreat or ad- 


: Tl read you the whole, from beginning to end, with the 
sae and epilogue, and allow time for the music be- 


sions of Visor a ppor, Hee came two remarkable prolu- 


Ha xeobau, fight. 
myth, and gohan 
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tion (prọ-lông-gā'shon), n. [CF. pro- having the ab- 
lmgation = Pr. prolongacio = Sp. prolongacion domen longer 
/ than the wines 
the body thine 
ip. protongatus, lengthen, extend: see pro- ly pilose, and 
Shue 1, The act of prolonging, or lengthen- the wings with 
ing in time or space: as, the prolongation ofa three submar- 
ing ginal cells. P, 
Nourishment in living creatures is for the prolongation fitehi is an en- 
` Bacon, Nat. Uist. emyof the hon- 
ey-bee in the 
United States, 
promammal 
(prõ-mam’al), 
n. One of the 
Promammalia. 
Promammalia (pré- 


ath, our life is a sad composition, 


rolongation of de J D : 
fi 3 Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


Two remarkable processes or prolongations of the bones 
Paley, Nat. Theol., viii. 


Sofas resembling a prolongation of uneasy chairs. Ma-mii/]j 4, 


George Eliot, Middlemarch, xvii. sy ae kolora, NG, Mammal: 2 NL ‘ 
A s z rpothetic: a ENU., 

8. Extension of time by delay or postponement. 4 supposed Pah a ancestors na: v] The 

This ambassage concerned only the prolongation of days which the PE type of 2 ay ammala; 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. AISUNE monotremes aye nalia, of 


for payment of monies. 
prolonge (pro-lonj’),». [¢F. prolonge, a bind- The Sapte 
ing-rope, < prolonger, prolong: see prolong.]  imatia,.. . a 
Milit, a hempen rope composed of three jaw. 
- pieces joined by two open rings, and having promammalia: i 
a hook at one end and a toggle at the other. n (prò 
It is usually about nine yards long. Itis used to draw 


relatives or desce 
scenc 10 Nearest 
rolotherig 


wise g deve] S 
ma-n E oe) met 
teehee ALN Li fi ae 
a. Pertaining to the Promammatia 4 md 


vance through a narrow street or defile, or for tempora- promanation (prom-a-nii’shon 7 
rily attaching the gun to the limber when it is not de- before, -+ manatio(n-), a flowi ); n, [< L. pro 
sired to limber up. Tt is also employed in getting guns manatus, flow, drip ] ea 3 manare, yy. 
drip. > act of flow) > Pp. 
for any other purpose in which such a rope can be made ang forth; 
useful. The prolonge can be shortened by looping it back, Promanation . . . of the rays of li 
and engaging either the terminal hook or a ight. 
Š fi Je , Rat 
When not in use, it is wound about and S} A ety (prom-e-niid’), n. [< F. prome 
carried on the prolouge-hooks on the tral Joss] walking, walk, airing, drive, a Dube eae 
of the gun. See cut under gun-carriage. oh promener, take o ani U 2 walk 
et ( i X , take out (animals), conduct, take 
as ornamental knot, sometimes called a prolonge- re. drivo for 
capstan-knot, formerly known by gunners Capstanknor 240r drivo forward, < Pro, forward, + minar 
ACHE TE drive (animals): see mine, mien.) Ei N ca 
| One who or that for pleasure or display, or for exercise So : 
which prolongs, or lengthens in time or space. TANA 
0!... Temperance! Thon Prolonger of Life ! No unpleasant walk or promenade for the 
W. Hay, Fugitive Pieces, T. 106, Portion of some solitary prisoner. ae 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. xix, 6, 
ment.) The act of prolonging, or the state of 0 
c gmg, j state o: a saloon, and promenade on the to called the Folly, 
being prolonged; prolongation. J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne Ii 140, 
Tho he himself may have been so weak as earnestly to Promenade concert, A musical entertainment in which 


II, xn. A promammal, 
across ditches, for righting overturned gun-carriages, and emanation 
Dr. H. More, Det, of Philoso Si 
toggle in one of the intermediate rings. oF *Mlosophiteal Cabbala, viii, App, 
—Prolonge-knot (naut.), a useful as well 7 (one) out fora walk, ride i 
lk, ride, or drive, < LL, promi- 
prolonger (prõ-lông'èr), n. 
place for walking, 
rolongment (pro-léng’ment), 7. r orè ite Whi 
p: gm (pro g‘ment), KK prolong + Moored opposite Whitehall was a very lange barge with 
decline Death, and endeavour the utmost Prolongment of the audienco promenades or dances during the music, 


his own un-eligible State. instead of remaining seated, 

Shaftesbury, Characteristics, II. 141. Promenade (prom-e-niid’), v. #5 pret. and pp. 
prolusion (pr6-lt’zhon), n. [= Sp. prolusion = promenaded, ppr. promenading. [< promenade, 
It. prolusione, < L. prolusio(n-), aprelude, < pro- n.] To walk about or up and down for amuse- 
ludere, pp. prolusus, play or practise before- Ment, display, or exercise; also, recently, to 

hand, < pro, before, + ludere, play: see ludi- take exercise in carriage, saddle, or boat. 

crous.| 1. A prelude to a game, performance The poplars, in long order due, 
or entertainment; hence, a prelude, introduc. With oypress promenaded, i 

tion, or preliminary in general. 7 3 ee Am 
The . . . noble soul must ae The grandes dames, in their splendid toilets, prome 
armed and be Fendy to Bee neal pansa aer eee oe on the magnificent Avenue 
natio: X Ba k eS i 3 
TICLES of reluctant Sear eS eon Of E. B. Washburne, Recollections of a Minister, I. 3. 

2 4 Ky 46 s a r f 
But why such long prolusion and display 77 Promenader (prom-c-nii’dér), n. [< promenade 

y, + -er1.] One who promenades. 


Such turning and adjustment of the arp? 
Browning, Transcendentalism. The Riva degli Schiavoni catches the warm ate 


2. i mtareholeacta is then thronged with p 
An essay or preparatory exercise in Rah sun in its whole extent, and is then thronge 


vri i i ” very class, condition, age, and sex. ms 
the writer tries his own strength, Oea noai naders of every class, condi lonis s Venetian Life, ili. 


some prelimin $ 2 z 0 A x 
he ae to Beate ee, a Poca which Promephitis (prõ-mē-fī’tis), 7. NE, Ce 
7 oundly. 1861), < L. pro, before, + Mephitis, q. V- 
Ambiti i ) . pro, before, + Me eee 
ca the papit havo devastated mankind with genus of VAIE carnivorous quadrupeds 
Lowell, Fireside Tray , from the Upper Miocene. romina 
As literary suppo e Travels, p. 62. promeritt (pro-mer‘it), v. ih, [< a 
pp. of promerere, be deserving of, A SA 
merere, deserve, be worthy of: see? 
To deserve; procure by merit. nE 
From him [Christ] then, and from him ET freely 
expect Salvation, acknowledging and Sree or deserve 
there is nothing in ourselves which cathe which can pro- 
it from us, nothing in any other crea "Expos. of Creed, ii. 
meritor procure it tous. Bp. Pearson, EX 
2. To befriend; confer a favor on: as pimwitl 


hi omerits hì! 
Me Jove not God :.10, noa hnes Pofon on Jas. 1 


Paris Academy. 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 508. 


E i, before, $ 
Gr. 


jih. and ar His favours. „romerit 
+ deity who a promeritort (prõ-merʻi-tor); "EP “whether 
d, iit, uo, S0me person, amit ice -orl,] One who deserves Or merits; 
rolong peas a protector oy good or evil. or their posterity 
gu Whatsoever mischiefs WY Oe of the promern” 


Athene and though many ages after the 


them in revenge- abt pathar-) 


‘po a In art and archæ. were inflicted Epon Ae eli ion ee of the ge 
tud: promerope (prom’e-rop), %. < A 
upraised nus Promerops, in any Sense. [ 


um, in the Musco Nazionala we. 
A ey l} = insessorial birds, named by 
fi Jie CNL. (Loew, the genus Promerops: SY” 
i Dhe in front: see riniidæ, and still sometime 
robber-tlies or Asilide, as by G. R. Gray, 1869. 


pear Peace =a rs = 5 "om-e-rop i a 
‘ om acy fender. Marble feats, De Promeropide (prom et P il y of tenuiro om 


s USC! 


oaia ot 


(LT PS EES OS Coe eee 


Promeropine 


eee z 
æ (prom”e-rĝ-pi nē), n. pl. (NL. 
prometo ps + -inæ.] A subfamily of birds, 
¢ Prorom the genus Promerops by G. R. Gray 
pawei Tt has included heterogeneous elements, and 
2 1847. In 1869 Gray made it the second subfamily 
t jabs æ, containing Promerops, Ethopyga, ete. 
a ect ng birds now referred to two different fami: 
gem agile and Nectariniide. It was called Ptily- 
e $ 
es, abanis, 1854 7 
ne, (prom’e-rops), n. [N L. (Brisson, 
prom t Gr. ps, before, + uépoy, a bird, the bee- 
110%); 


Cape Promerops (Promerops 
cafer). 


eater: sce Merops.] 1. In or- 
nith., a generic name variously 
used. (a) Applied to many different 
tenuirostral or slender-billed birds of 


of the picarian. 
the genera Epimachus 


genus of oscine 
family Meliph 
Meliphagine 
bill xbont twi 
and not br 


erine birds of the 
and subfamily 
ving a slender curved 
as long as the head 
tled, unfeathered opercu- 
lated nos utellate tarsi, and ex- 
tremely long tail. The type is the 
Cape promerops, P. cafer, of South 
Airica; there is a second species, P. 
gurneyi. Also called Faleinellus, and 
Pliloturus or Plilurus, 


2. [/. e.] A species of the ge- 
nus Promerops, in auy sense; a promerope, 
promesset, v. A Middle English form of prom- 
ise. 

promethea (pro-mé’thé-ii), n. [NL.: see Pro- 
metheus.] In entom., same as prometheus. 
Promethean (pré-mé@’thé-an), a. and n. [< L. 
Prometheus, of or pertaining to Prometheus, < 
Prometheus, < Gr. Upoyy0eic, Prometheus, lit., 
according to the usual explanation, ‘ Fore- 
thinker? (brother to ’Exquyleic, Epimetheus, 
‘Afterthinker’), ef. mpounðýç, Lorethinking, 
provident, < xpd, before, + yale, pres. uarvbá- 
vew, learn, find out (or, as commonly supposed, 
pidoc, counsel, providence, pjdecbar, intend, de- 
vise, pric, counsel, all ult. < y va, think). In 
another view this is merely popular etymology, 
the name being compared with Skt. pramantha, 
a stick which by friction produces fire.] I, a. 
1, Of, pertaining to, or resembling Prometheus 
inGreek mythology, who showed men various 
uts, including the use of fire, and by the will 
of Zeus was chained to a rock and tortured by 
d vulture. 


These vultures in my breast 
methean heart both night and day. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 14. 


I know not where is that Promethean heat 
hat can thy light relume. Shak., Othello, v. 2.12. 
7 Promethean fire 
Is quite extinct in them ; yea, vse of sence 
ath within them noe place of residence. a 
2 Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 67. 
[e] In entom., of or pertaining to the pro- 
x heus; being or known as the prometheus: 
+4 promethean silkworm. Seth 
sul ee E. c.] A small glass tube containing 
bles uric acid, and surrounded by an inflamma- 
tienen which it ignited on being pressed: 
bomen” used for affording a ready light. 
metho DSUS (prõ-mē’thūs), n. [NL.,< L. Pro- 
meth us, < Gr. Upoybeic, Prometheus: see Pro- 
and oe 1. In entom.: (a) The popular name 
Silke tho technical specific name of a large 
Caj ning moth, Attacus prometheus, or Te elea 
samia promethea. ‘The male moth is of a dark 
or reddi; k or amber brown, the female of a lighter rusty 
a Wavy a brown. In both sexes the wings are crossed by 
colored h itish line near the middle, and have a wide clay- 
m Cyelile rder. Near the tips of the fore wings there is 
the © spot within a bluish-white crescent, and in 
here is an angular reddish-white spot, edge 
» Near the middle of each wing. The eggs are 
clusters of five or six upon twigs in the spring. 
Pruinescenc, Worm is delicate bluish-white with a faint 
leeds on -c6 With four black tubercles on the thorax. It 
ablar, birar sassafras, wild cherry, lilac, maple, plum, 
ilk y rch, and other trees. The cocoon is oblong, 
tre, Mich 
ome th 


+ 4nd remarkable for the Jong tough band of 
€ supporting twig, Also promethea, promethia. 


Gripe my Pro 


suspends it and which is securely wrapped 


Promethean Silkworm (A ttacus prometheus). 
a, larva of third stage, natural size: }, head of larva of fourth stage, 


enlarged ; c, side view of segment of larva 
ies nent of larva of fourth stage, enlarged; 
d, full-grown larva, natural size. ga etlareeds 


(b) [cap.] A genus of moths. Hübner, 1826,— 
2. In ornith., the Blackburnian warbler, Den- 
draca blackburnie: so named by Coues from 
the flame color of the breast. 
prominence (prom’i-nens), n. [< OF. promi- 
nence = Sp. Pg. prominencia = It. prominenza, 
CL. prominentia, a projection, < prominen(t-)s, 
ppr. of prominere, jut out: see prominent.) 1. 
The property of being prominent; a standing 
or jutting out from the surface of something; 
also, that which juts out; protuberance: as, the 
prominence of a joint; the prominence of arock 
or cliff; the prominences of the face. 
It shows the nose and eye-brows, with the several promi- 
nences and fallings in of the features. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


2. The state of being conspicuous; conspicu- 
assert) p ; Pp 

ousness; distinction; notoriety.— Canine, men- 
tal, etc., prominence., See the adjectives.— Promi- 
nence of Doyère. Same as eminence of Doyère (which 
see, under eminence),—Solar prominence, one of the 
great clouds of incandescent hydrogen seen during a to- 
tal eclipse on the edge of the sun’s disk, and at other 
times observable with the spectroscope.=Syn. 1, Projec- 
tion, bulge, process, eminence. _ ; 
prominency (prom’i-nen-si), n. [As promi- 
nence (see -cy).]. Same as prominence. 
prominent (prom’i-nent), a. and n. [< OF. 
prominent = Sp. Pg. It. prominente, < L. promi- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of prominere, project, jut out, < 
pro, forth, + *minere, project, jut. Cf. eminent, 
imminent.] I, a. 1. Standing out beyond the 
line or surface of something; jutting; protu- 
berant; in high relief: as, a prominent igure 
on a vase. 


It compresses hard 

The prominent and most unsightly bones, 

And binds the shoulders fla “bina: TEE 
2. In entom.: (a) Raised above the general sur- 
face: as, prominent eyes. (b) Trojes hori- 
zontally: as, prominent angles of the prothorax. 
The head of an insect is said ‘to be prominent when its 
upper surface is horizontal and continuou. 
the thorax. 
3. Standing ou 
visible or striking to the eye; 
the figure of a man is prominen 


The side of thin; 
are looked at from 


conspicuous: as, 
tin the picture. 
European soil 


soil. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. S. 


i among the multitude; 
4. Standing out Fom thers ae: a prominent 


Projecting, bulging. —4 Eminent, 


distinguished above © 


citizen. = Syn. L 
leading, 1}. A promontory. 


Tl. x. 
(The winds asleepe) he 


most contents 


hid. 
The toiles of men, sea-ports, and se are 


2. One of ce 


concinna; the 
See cut under Notodonta. 


> promiscuity (pro-mis-kii-ti),n, [=F, promis- : 
cuilé = Pg. promiscuidade = It, promiscuità, < 


s with that of 


t so as to be easily seen; most 


rhich is most prominent when they 
eas Ere not always be the 


most prominent when they are looked at from American 


freely poures, till highest Proni- 
DLR low meddowes, and the fields, that crowne with 


Tiad, xii 
rtain bombycid moths; & tooth- 


i. 
pack or pebble. The American Beata Viale 


promise 
prominently (prom’i-nent-li), adr. 
nent manner; so as to stand out beyond the 


other parts; eminently; in a striking manner; 
conspicuously, 5 


In a promi- 


, 


L. promiscuus, mixed, not separated: 
miscuous.| 1, Promiscuousness; 
discriminate mixture, 


The God-abstractions of the modern polytheism 
nearly in a3 sad a state of perplexity and PLEN a. 
were the more substantial deities of the Greeks, ¥ 

Poe, Marginalia, xxv. (Davies) 

Lady Charlotte . . . was fond of flooding the domestic 
hearth with all the people possessed of any sort of a name, 
- ++ Mr. Wynnstay loathed such prowmisenity, 

Mra, Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xvil, 
2, Promiscuous sexual union, as among some 
races of people, 


Proméizcuity may be called indefinite polyandry joined 


with indefinite polygyny; and one mode of is by 
a diminution of the indefinitenens i oe 


p H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 297. 
promiscuous (prõ-mis'kū-us), a. [= OF. pro- 
miscue = Sp. Pg. It. promiscuo, < L, promiscuus, 
mixed, not separated, < pro, forth, + miscere, 
mix: see misl,] 1, Consisting of parts or indi- 
viduals grouped together without order; min- 
gled indiscriminately; confused. 

Distinction in promiscuous Noise is drown'd. 
Congrece, On the Taking of Namure, 

In rushed at once a rude promiscuous crowd, 
Dryden, Pal. and Are., iii, 551. 


He went on contentedly enough, picking up a promtarn- 
ous education chiefly from things that were not intended 
for education at all. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 4. 


2. Forming part of a mingled or confused crowd 
or mass. 


This, like the public inn, provides a treat 
Where each promiscuous guest sits dawn to eat. 
Crabbe, The Newspaper, 
8. Distributed or applied without order or dis- 
crimination; common; indiscriminate; not re- 
stricted to one individual: as, promiscuous sex- 
ual intercourse. 


see pro- 
confusion; in- 


y Heaps on heaps expire; 
Nations with nations mixed confusedly die, 
And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 
Addiem, The Campaign: 
4, Casual; accidental. [Prov. Eng.] 

I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin’, and 
went, in a permiseuous manner, up stairs, and into the 
back room. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, xxiv. 
=Sym 1. Promiscuous, Miscellaneous. Promiscuous em- 
phasizes the complete lack of arrangement ; miscellaneous 
the throwing together of different kinds.® Hence we speak 
of promiscuous, but not of miscellaneous, confusion; of 
miscellancoua, not promiscuous, articles in a magazine. A. 
work-bag contains a miscellaneous collection of things, 
which should never be allowed to become promiscuous. 


It is an argument of a loose and ungoverned mind to be 
affected with the promiscuous approbation of the general- 
ity of mankind. keele, Spectator, No. 188: 


What the people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble? Milton, P. R., iiL 39. 

promiscuously (prõ-mis‘kü-us-li), adv. In a 

promiscuous manner; in & crowd or mass with- 

out order; with confused mixture; indiserimi- 

nately; without distinction of kinds or individ- 
uals. 

Like beasts and birds promiscucusly they join. — Pope. 


promiscuousness (pro-mis’ki-us-nes), nm. The 
state or character of being promiscuous, or of 
being mixed without selection, order, or dis- 
Say is), n, [Early mod. E. also 
romise (promis), n. SE 
E, A ; CME. promys, promesse, < OF. 
promesse, F. promesse = Sp. promesa = Pg. It. 
promessa, < . promissa, f., L. promissum, 


neut., a promise, fem. and neut. of L. promissus, 
pp- of promittere, send or put forth, let go for- 
ward, say beforehand, promise: see Po 


1. A declaration in reference to the future, 
whether written or verbal, made by one per 

to another, purporting to assure the 
the former will do or forbear from a 
act, or cause it to be done or refrain 
a declaration intended to give to 
whom it is made assurance of his ri 
from the promisor the thii 

ly, a declaration that someth 
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ee horpho] 
promise othe nise thee. i > 7 Ogica] 
Straungero cometho before him but that he T do not like thy Took, Tre N nen Ado, iv. 2. av, A p OMASO-ri), q 
a Pony and Graunt, of that the Srann: ise you I don't think near so ill of you as T did. TETAN) Promitte re, pp Pro 
resonabely. Mandeville, Travels, p. 40. promise yo Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. vindin aes te tse. Jontainie?” a Aau, 
ise; . romisor i 5 8 declarati f 80 g a 
a ei fellow, Mi roel vest @. To make as promisor; be the promisor in. forborne, ot Somethin 


tus! nE se. 
nun ek the man ak Je, i150. [Rare trade use.) ESA 
z , These notes were promised Dy 5. nno > Tan 24) TESO. 
Statesman, yet friend to Truth! of soul sincere, . « - Boston Traveller, Jan. 24, 1880. 
Who b promise, serv o f Promise (which 
“Who broke no served no private end, : Land, Same as Land of Promi (Ww 
s Pope, To Addison, 1. ie OO Fatah asl n.).— To be promised}, to have an en- 
: . vie nes ` , 7 t 
. Ground or basis of expectation; earnest; gagement. a ee 
aun, Cah NW T an promised forth Shak Je C» E 2. 293 
= s = 1 Casca. No, Lam K my Je C, 1. 2, 293. 
There buds the promise of celestial worth eet hace : 2 ee 
r pii Z ; ge, covenant. 7 
e a ; =E ie ok To ‘assure one by a promise 
LEen aap elena nie eak oer unsuspecting years; . intrans. 1. 1 A; 


The promise of delicious fruit a st Yalediction, OF binding declaration. 
; } 


Tho’ fickle fortune has deceiv'd me, _ i 
3. That which affords a ground or Dea for She promis'd fair, md perform ‘hit im ae 
l or for expectation of future excellence or A AE 
distinction: as, a youth of great promise. 2, To afford hopes or expectations; give ground 


è S rexpecti tisfactory or agreeable results. 
ble comfort of your young prince for expecting sa f hae 
E Maaiiess ESRT of the greatest promise that A... son of the last Archbishop, who promises very 


over eame into miy note. Shak, W. Ta L 1. 30. greatly. : Walpole, eee II. 99. 
crescent promise it hath not set. "he day w. ed, the weather promised well. f 
oe - Dragon Leckiley Haleee Aeae Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xvii. 


4, That which is promised; fulfilment or grant 3, To stand sponsor. [Rare.] 
of what is promised. There were those who knew him near the king 


ised for him; and Arthur made him knight. 
Ce grit hey oer. ero o Tennyson, Pelleas and) Bttarre. 
" Acti. 4 promise-breach (prom’is-bréch), n. Failure to 
Fae Hence am King elal thou of me perform what is promised. [Rare.] 
— oR ony NAL praia , iserie hath daunted all my mirth, 
HUN cy prom at Ride II, piue smen Tam quite yndone through promise-breach. 
5 . IIT., ili, 1. 197. 


Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 6. 


Le SS al aera a pronio erpresaed who breaks or fails to make good his promises. 
the law implies rom conduct, as when one employs a He's a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 
man to a day's labor, without any express promise an hourly promise-breaker. Shak., All's Well, iii, 6. 12. 
to SUE pala empresa = oponas K EG promise-crammed (prom’is-kramd), a. Cram- 
will enforce such implied promise.— Land of Promise, med or stuffed with promises. [Rare.] 
ee called peceake priod a dodito Aes leat the air, promize-crammed. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 99. 
: ce STE Vi Beavon. promisee (prom-i-sé’), n. [< promise + -ecl.] 
By faith he (Abraham) sojourned in thetandof promise, The person to whom a promise is made. 

elling 


Heb. xi. 9, the promisee may choose which he will demand the per- 
mise, mutual promises, newpromise, formance of. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 109. 
Parole promise. (a) promiseful (prom’is-ful), a. [< promise + ful.) 
or in wri 


which is technically called a covenant.—Promise So som he wins with promise-full intreats, 
fer. In 20, an offer is x proposal made to give With presents som, and som with rougher threats, 
do something, either gratuitously or on an onerous Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon. 
i is an offer of such a nature that 


n by the party it is made to. stipulates, or cov: 
~ Special promise, an actual promise as distinguished Sona tason coy enantis f 
Aaa Promise = The Promise, according to He was a subtyle deceiuer, a fayer false promiser. 3 
` ven in the €, tho assurance given b oye, Expos. of Daniel xi. 
to Abraham that his descendants should besne the r e oan 


A 5 è : y k 
} ecome the Though the expectation which is raised by i i tories (-riz). 1. A high point of land or rock 
people, and that in him all the families of the earth promisers is thus barren, their confidence, Sennen: projecting into the sea beyond the line of coast; 


he ures, is so great that they subsist by sti isi fi 
help mo S a tas. gr y subsist by still promising on. a headland. 


a au Steele, Spectator, No. 448, 
Sounds ever crossed my eee a ai Promising (prom'i-sing), 2: A [Ppr. of prom- 
A ana ‘Scott y 0. ng promise; affording just expecta- 
a lick and a promise of better. Seo lick. ? E RSOP. 


Absolute promise, a promise which pledges fulfilment In double violation Paston Letters, 1 A 
i ane bop ake nO EAS Bouya coadlelous Of sacred chastity and of promise-breach promont}, n. [< promont-ory asif diy ger 
iso, a hes se ts e RI prom: Thereon dependent. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 410. pro, forth, + mon(t-)s, hil! see Ban i 
the performance of a condition, or on a contingent or yet promise-breaker (prom’is-bra’kér), n. One promont ory. [Rare.] e A 


promontorious (prom-on-t6’ri 


<.. dw in taberaacles with Isaac and Jacob. Where things promised in a treaty are incompatible, promontorium (prom-on-t6’ri-um), 2.5 pl. pro- 
ull of promise; promising. promontory (prom’on-t6-ri), n. anda. [=F 


party's assent for granted, Promiser (prom’i-ser), n. [< promise + -er1.] forth, + mon(t-)s, mountain (see mount), but 
it is accepted; a promise is One who promises; one who engages, assures, Prob. < promincre (pp. as if “prominitus, DR 
: inlegaluse promisor, mintus, “promuntus), project, jut out, < pro, 


3 
1g to Se 
) 
_ As the prec Sdo 
is it most ady 


eptive part enjoi: 
antagcously enforeat's 
Promissory not, 


+ €, in law, ; 
ing, signed ‘but not ro an 


tot seale 
time therein limited, or ae ie 


tomis 

omar y & SPecified e 

son therein named or desig omand, orat ad ; 
the bearer. Byles, See ner ie ed, or to i 
See oath. Jotiable.— Pro; 

promitt, v. l. [ME. Promytten 
prometre, F. Prometire = Sp fi 
Aa promise, ¢ L, DPromittere 
orth, let go forw: ue ox 

< pro, forth, + mitlere, send: goa l, Prombat p 


admit, commit, permi i SUS, Cf 
1 Permit, ete, ma Sson O } 
let go. ] 1. To Send fort} 
Commaunded hym he Shol ; 
de 

seruauntes of almyghty g Feo tutte and 5 
m pennies , almyghty god to passe oi i Suffre the l 
a ty ; Joseph of Arimathie (E. person and to : 

r| s r a 3 
2. To disclose; make known se) l 
Promising . . . i 


L frank and free nar 
crimes promitted, “and free pardon of all of 
Hal, Chron. Men, VIL, fol. 33 
3. To promise. s 


It like, therfore, to 
the Lordes of the King 
Erle : 


Tences and 


(Encyc, Diet.) 


as en hir 
that he hathe aboute t 


A promont jutting out into the dropping South 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i 151, 
-us), a. [< prom- 


mbling a promontory; 
conspicuous, 


ontor-y + -0us.) Rese 

high; projecting 
The ambitious man’s 

dares find fault with so 


mountain is his honour; and who 
promontorious a celsitude? 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 497, 
montoria (-ii). [<L. promonturiun, a mountain- 
ridge, a headland: see promontory.) Tn anat., 
a promontory. 


promontoire = Sp. Pg. It. promontorio, < ML. 
promontorium, L. promonturium, promunturi- 
um, &mountain-ridge, a headland, appar. < pro, 


forth, + *minere, project, jut, akin to mon(t-)s, 
mountain: see prominent.| I, n.; pl. promon- 


Like one that stands upon a promontory, 
A ies a far- re where he would tread 
And spies a far-off shore ver on VL, ii. 2 185, 


tions of good; affording r 7 motel Maea Oei insula, sheltered on the p 2, 

; reasonable ground of The city Ragusa occupied a peninsula, sheltered on thè 
hope for the future; loo ingas if ines turn one hand by AES UNE OR the omen hya aer F 
out well: as, a promising youth ja promising Mery forming the outer horn ofp ama, Venice, D. 235. sto 
prospect. 1 2 t part; to 
A course more promising 2. In anat., a prominent or prone @ Cor 
qian a wild dedication of yourselves a prominence, eminence, or oe the first It 
©unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. Of the sacrum, the bold salient, ane ae the brim of the at 
ret. and pp. promised, promising] > Shak, W. T., iv. 4. 576. sacral and last elige I pronounced in mAN, al 

awe i 4 “ue zi riorly, £ S f r r) 

Prelit: Promyssen ; eae ye (prom lsing-li), adv. [< promis- OOM nI a rounded hollow Dene pro- 
- To make a promise promis Ji] Ina promising manner, the inner wall of the tympanic cavity, xro situated be- 3i. 
ve, grant, or procure for Or (prom’i-sor), n. [< promise + -or1, jection of the first whorl of the coch furrowed by branches bro 

> to t + 4: promissor, a promiser. : tween the fenestra, and its surface is 
some f 74 promiser.] In Jaw, one who i Nan 
ree as aa oe Pabi i a promontory; high; pro- oft 
i i j; 4 ag a apr A 
that thei sholde kepe well the eee ens D, Dromissus, hanging down, Pate ae ontorie a 
; » PP. "omittere, á p mo 
“Hera E X. T, S.), ii 295, forward, let an ge oy phi forth, 19t go He found his flockes grazing ian HE (e Ca 
against the feast. mit.] Hanging aaa long” Promise, Pro-  atountaines. Greener Ste voats get upon a nth 
T., iv. 4, 287, I 5 Who sees not that the clambering goa" £ cheep feed rn 
know him by his ss the hum Dron 
tise for you that And beetle browes. Promise beard, and promontory places, whiles th L 43. (0) 
H h es (Wi the bottoms and dejected valleys? Jams, Works, & ; 
Catechism. 4 orks, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 190). Rev. B.A oatore) o 
. Promissiont (Prd-mish’on), n. [ME ; =, [< Gr. mpó, Deor of L 
roe sioun, < L, Promissio(n-ĵ, oat < promitiore, eed a n are mon o fundamental (Fy as Tp. 
omise Pp. promissus, promise: 2 rê, wopoy, form.] In biol., & TN ly consi d Ae 
? see promise.) Promise 2 7 = rphologically í t regal lay 
The - form; aform promorpho'0n 5. withou v 
sioun, arana nat Men callen the Lond of Promys- to Ate fundamental character, y% ptebrate, © a 
Isaac, that was E pence, Travels, p. 1. to its actual modifications  promorph- Natures } a y 
0 i ran articula 
: Kept his fe that was ynlooked for, although God molnecan, OF an orti = 9:74 kal), & [K bref 
-oe Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), tol. s7. XXXIX. 409. ro-mr-19-10) 15 to pro- Th 
ve prõmis'iv), a [K L, promissivus promorphological cy al.) pertaining metri- ftis 
i litter 7; > promorpholog-y T -10-6': 5 


<6, Pp. promissus, promise: 
or implying a promise, 


morphology; mathematically or 
cally morphological. 


f the antimere is i j 
tially a premorphotogiec al conceptio z ye, Brite” 


is omitted, 


promorphologically 


ically  (pro-mér-f6-loj‘i-kal-i), 
Olor C araona of or according to 


[< 
0 zy + -isl.] One who is versed i 
0) olog-y 5 sea In 
Promot ands promorphology. Encyc. Brit.. 
p uens CESTY Pace 

oI. BH logy (pro-mor-fol’6-ji), n. [As pro- 

peor ology (ef. morphology).] In biol., 

molp” petric morphology; the morphology of 

ater m forms considered with reference to 
IF atical figures or to a few fundamental 

pather structure; the mathematical concep- 

type + geometrical treatment of organic form. 
or ge a 

tion levelops the crystallography of organie 
promorphology © Encyc. Brit., XVI. 843; note, 

rō-mõt’), v.; pret. and pp. promoted, 

promo romoting. [S OF. promoter, < L. promo- 
pr ADs of promovere, move forward, push 
lis; PE advance, bring to pass, reveal: see 

Oa J, trans. 1. To contribute to the 

promishment, growth, enlargement, or im- 

EA of, as of anything valuable, or to the 
EN ment, increase, or influence of, as of 

elo} evil; forward; advance. 

? anny >.» Was always a leading man in pro- 

Mr. John genny interest of the colony. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 102, 
7 riendships which once promoted literary f 
Those to be 7 Hi tinued. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5, 
cel . . . 

(a To exalt, or raise to a higher post or posi- 

fan prefer in rank or honor: as, to promote 

i captain to a majority. 

J will promote thee unto very great honour, 


Num. xxii. 17. 
Did I solicit thee 
darkness to promote mo, or here place 
Ae delicious garden? Milton, P. L., x. 745, 
3t. To inform against. 
There lack men to promote the king’s officers when they 
doamiss, and to promote all offenders, È 
‘ Latimer, 2a Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550, 
=$yn. 1, To further, help, encourage, assist. i 
Ti intrans. To give information; be an in- 
former. 
Steps in this false spy, this promoting ER 
Closely betrays him that he gives to each. 
mae Drayton, The Owl, 
promotet, pp. [ME., < L. promotus, pp.: see 
promote, v.) Promoted. 
For where a lover thinkeih him promote, 
Envy will grucche, repining at his wele. 
Court of Love, 1. 1261. 
promotementt (pro-m6t’ment), x. [< promote 
t-ment.) Promotion. Lvelyn. 
Promoter (pro-md’tér), n. [< F. promoteur = 
Sp. Pg. promotor = It. promotore; < ML. pro- 
motor, a promoter, < L. promovere, promote: see 
promove, promote.| 1. One who or that which 
promotes, forwards, or advances; an encou- 
ager: as, a promoter of charity. 
We are no more justified in treating what we take tobe 
untrue theories of morals as positive promoters of vice 


than in treating what we deem truer theories as positive 
Promoters of virtue. 


T. Il. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 336. 
ho aids in promoting some financial 
undertaking: one engaged in getting up a joint- 
stock company; one who makes it his business 
o assist in the organization and capitalizing of 
corporations. 


mi Notorious that some of the [railJroads have been 
cent | to the extent of thirty, forty, and even more per 
own 9Y Promoters and syndicates, who have placed in their 
Pockets such large proportions of the sums subscribed. 
3 Fortnightly Rev., N. S, XLIII. 858. 
» An informer; specifically, a person who 
Prosecuteq ? pA Erate 
name a So Offenders as an informer in his own 
© and the king’s, receiving in reward part 
penalties. 


orp! 


Upon e 
Pho pist (pré-mér-fol’6-jist), n. 


yom 
adt. 
romo 


form. 


ne 


2. One w 


C i 
inthe ue king to my house like a promoter to spye flesh 


ag aera encouragement: as, the promotion 
A i uy Ld 
telema 2 Advancement in rank or honor; 


k . 
thst? ihest Promotion that God can bring his unto in 
Suffer for his truth. 


A Latimer, Misc. Selections. 
Tan, git, fair Promotions Š 


Starea CN to ennoble those 
as Some two days since, were worth a noble. 
i T Shat., Rich. IIL, i. 8. 80. 
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3t. The act of informing: 
formation against any one, 
and promotion and such like, 

“xpos. of Matthew yi, (Encye, Dict.) 


the laying of an in- 


Covetonsness 


“y, 
ma on want to smoke those filthy cigars,” 
tay don, I remember when you liked * 
answered the husband, , +. “That w: 
Promotion, Goosey,” she said 


Thackeray, Vanity Pair, xliv, 


a. [< promote + -ire.] 
idvance, or encourage. 
ment of Ireland, his [Strafford’s} adminis. 
n equally promotice of his master’s inter- 
the subjects committed to his care, 


i Hume, Hist. Eng., liv, 
promoval} (pré-m6’val), n. [< promove + -al,] 
Advancement } promotion. 
Tell me if my recommendation ean i 
an in anything be stead- 
able for the Promoral of the good of thata ne steed 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii, 29, (Davies) 
promovet (prõ-möv’), v. t. 
Pr. Sp. Pg. promover = 
mor 


replied Mrs, 
em, though,” 
as when I was on my 


=§yn. See progress, 
Promotive (pr6-md‘tiy), 
ending to promote, a 
In the govern 
tration had bee 
est and that of 


[K F. promouvoir = 
It. prom uovere, < L. pro- 
tere, move forward, „push onward, advance, 
bring to pass, enlarge, increase, extend, reveal, 
<p 0, forth, forward, + movere, move: see move. 
Cf. promote.) 1. To promote; forward; ad- 
vance. ; 


3 Th’ increase 
Of trades and tillage, under laws and peace, 
Begun by him, but settled and promoved 

By the third hero of his name, 


B. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 


Without Christ we can do ust nothing but lie be- 
calmed and unable to move or Jue mol 5 ve 


Rev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 171. 
2. To incite; encourage. 

Those works of ours are greatest in the sight of God 
that... conduce most to the promoving of others to 
glorify God. Donne, Sermons, viii, 

promoventt (pro-mé’vent), n. [< L. promo- 
ven(t-)s, ppr. of promovere, move forward: see 
promove.) The plaintiff in the instance court 
of the admiralty. 

promoveri (prõ-mö’'vèr), n. 
A promoter. 

For bokis & heresies, as they call goddis worde, be pro- 
hibited, pressed downe, & burned with all the promouers 
thereof. Joye, Expos. of Daniel vii. 

prompt (prompt), a. [< ME. *prompt, < OF. 
(and F.) prompt = Sp. pronto = Pg. prompto = 
It. pronto, < L. promptus, promtus, visible, ap- 
parent, evident, at hand, prepared, ready, quick, 
prompt, inclined, disposed, pp. of promere, take 
or bring out or forth, produce, bring to light, 
< pro, forth, forward, + emere, take, acquire, 
buy: see emption.] 1. Ready; quick to act as 
occasion demands; acting with cheerful alacri- 
ty; ready and willing: as, prompt in obedience 
or compliance. 

7 is ing a yt in giving orders. 

Nery discernipgieud EE ee CUR A Great Rebellion. 

Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake 
And not soon spent, though in geri er aa 
vs and blood. 
Hundreds prompt for Pees aa of the Ly fii, 24. 
2. Given or performed without delay; quick: 
ready; not delayed. 


[< promove + -er1.] 


I a agnize 
tural and prompt alacrity - r; 
Tandin rane Shak., Othello, i. 3. 233. 


But chief myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s oa Satis 
OM A ‘ 
TON ee Chater Dog and Water-lily. 
8. Hasty; forward; abrupt. 
I was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 


And you, perhaps, too prompt in your re A 


if isposed. 
4+. Inclined or dispos Fair virtuesall, 


E e SS, d pregnant. 
To which the Grecians are re a andl eS iv. 4. 90. 


Murderer, do the worst 
Thy base unnoble thoughts dare prompt thee to! 


I am above thee, parei and Fl, Woman-Hater, v. 5. 


to retire. 
His wish and mine both pomm me ; oree E 


t- 
ist (a learner or speaker) by sugges 
z To arini forgotten or ara portact y carter 
NA or by pronouncing the word: next 
i order: ‘as, to prompt a pupil; to promp 
actor. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


= 


eGangotri 


promptness 
Let him translate it into Latin againe, abiding in soch 
place where no other sehoter may prompe him. ba 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p, 80, 
They whisper: — sever them quickly, I say, officers! 
do you let them prompt one another ? ge ee 


Beau, and FL, Coxcomb, ¥. 3. 
part, I will not fail to t 
Congreve, Way of the Word iii. ia 
3. To dictate; suggest to the mind; inspire, 
And whisp'ring angels prompt her golden dreama, 
Pope, Floisa to Abelard, 1. 216, 


„ by these Steps I strive to climb up to Heaven, and my 
Soul prompta me Í shail go thither. 


Howell, Letters, T. vi, 22, 
4i. To remind; pnt (one) in mind. 
Soft and delicate desires, 


All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying I liked her ere I went to wars, 


Shak., Mach Ado, i, 1. 206, 


=Syn. 1, Actuate, Impel, Induce, ete (see actuate), incline, 
dispose, suggest to, See list under impel. 


Prompt (prompt),n. [< prompte.) 1. In com., 
a limit of time given for payment for merchan- 
dise purchased, the limit being stated on a note 
of rerninder called a promptnote, 

He does pay in money — that is, he gives his acceptance 
ni 


at two or three months or whatever perm is customary 
in the trade, and when the bill falis due he pays it. 


Nineteenth Century, XIX. 302. 
2. Information suggested or prompted. 
Few {children in schools} will not give, and not many 
will not take prompts, or peep in their books, 
G. S. Hall, Amer. Jour. Psychol., TII, 63, 
prompt-book (prompt’buk), n. A copy of a 
play prepared for the prompter’s use, and con- 
taining the text as cut and altered for represen- 
tation, with all the stage business and other 
directions required for performance, 
prompt-center (prompt’sen’tér), n. See stage. 
prompter (promp’tér), n. [< ME. prom DIETE, 
promptare, promptowre ; < prompt + E T 
One who or that which prompts, or admonishes 
or incites to action. 
We understand our duty without a teacher, and acquit 
ourselves as we ought to do without a prompter. 
Sir R. L Estrange. 


We find in ourselves some prompter called a desire; 
and, the more essential the action, the more powerful is 
the impulse to its performance, 


H. Spencer, Social Static, p, 30. 
Specifically—2. A person stationed behind 
the scenes or in a covered box at the frout of 
the stage in a theater, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the actors when they are at a loss by re- 
peating to them the first words of a sentence: 
also, any person who aids a public speaker, ete.. 
by suggesting words he may be at a loss for. 

No without-book prologue, faintly spoke 


After the prom , for our entrance. 
pita a Shak., R. and J., i 4. 3 


The play is dene: the corel gors 
Slow falling to the prompter's 
Oe Tharkeray, The End of the Play. 
rompting (promp‘ting), n. [Verbal n. of 
nE v.] 1. The act of inciting, instigating, 
suggesting, or reminding.—2, An incitement 
or impulse, especially from inner desires or 
motives: as, the promplings of affection. 
Many sane persons have experienced horrid promptings 


: i king over a precipice. 
when standing looking Pop. Se. Mon, XXXVI. $3. 


The later the date the more likely that he (the archi- 

to the ings of his 

eee aal ia maae aE a 

itude (promp‘ti-tid), n. [K F. pr 

prompti 2 vata = It. frees LL. 

promptitudo, promptitude, < L. promptus, ready, 

prompt: see prompt.] 1. Promptness; eae 

ness; quickness of decision or action when oc- 
casion demands; cheerful alacrity. 


Much will depend on the promptitude with which these 


ht into activity. N 
meani can bering Jeferson, Works, VIII. œ. 
2. Prompting. tee z= 
‘ho were contented to live without reproa F 
and had no prompt în their minds toward sory : 
Steele, 4 


If she show'd fag in her 
her. 


romptly (prompt’li), adv. [< promp +l 
EE SEMA manner; readily; quickly; e pe 
ditiously ; cheerfully. J 
prom ee ( rompi nes es 
-ness. e state or quality of be 
readiness; quickness of decision 
especially, quickness of acti 
decision; cheerful willingness’ 

Cassis alone. ot all th 
Se death or C 


irator: 


è 


; prom a 4770 
aaa 6 ʻi ; pl. promuscides (-i- 
desirous to h cis (pro-mus’is), n.; pl. promuscides (-i- 
ARTY. an eerie to ax Prey). EINES < L, promusets, a corupt form for 
erous and difficult services. Prescott. proboscis, proboscis: see proboscis. ] Ine n tom., 
In com., a note p proboscis; a beak or rostrum of various in- 
and sum due, sects: originally applied by Iliger (1806) to the 
: *mouth-parts of bees; applied by Kirby and 
Spence (1818) and subsequent authors to the 
a instrument of hemipterous insects, in 
which the ordinary trophi ar replaced by a 
sheath containing four hair-like laneets or 
po I boscis (a very short 
eture: è enticle with a proboscis very shor 
a prowl meneng as it were from the 
able sing greally porrected, 
breast, but capablo of be EP. Wright, Anim. Life, p. 472. 
romycele (pro-mi-sél’), n. [< NL. promyce- 
In bot., same as promycelium. 
lial (pro-mi-sé‘li-al), a. [< promyce- 
-al.] In bot, of or pertaining to the 


magazine) for a re- 
handbook (in this 


k, 3 
tionary of 


Phat 


The promycelial tube is divided by transverse walls into 


Si ro or more short cells. ss 
ACs De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 177. 


INL., < L. 


Bid Naddo think, at Mantua, he had but 
To look into ait Ree, put i 
ON; n a set speech. 
2 Saag 3 OTH Sordello. 
 prompture (promp’tiir), n. [< prompt + -ure.] 
Suggestion; incitement; instigation. 
T'I to my brother; 


h he hath fall’n by prompture of the blood. 
eee ul Shak M. for M., li. 4. 178. 


omulgate (pro-mul’giit), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
Dror aa i on [< L. promul- 
gatus, pp. of promulgare, make known, publish, 
< pro, forth, + -mulgare, of uncertain origin. 

» promulge.] To make known by open dec- 
Jaration, as laws, decrees, or tidings; publish: 
announce; proclaim. 

"Tis yet to know — 


Which, when 7 know that boasting is an honour, 

I shall promulgate —I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 21. 
The Statute of Uses was delayed until 1536, and the Stat- 
ute of Wills until 1540, but both statutes were promulgated 
‘in 1832, Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 255. 


 =8yn. Declare, Announce, Proclaim, ete. Sec annoi 
promulgation (pro-mul-ga’shon), x. [= F, 
prom 


ulgation = Sp. promulgacion = Pg. pro- 
yo = It. promulgazione, < L. promilga- 
a proclamation, a eee < promul- 
+ Pp. promulgatus, publish, make known: see 
ee . The act of promulgating; 
u tion; open declaration. 
‘The stream and current of e 
h continued as long, as ihe ye cae A 
‘coker, Eccles. Polity. (Latham.) 
doctrine of evolution at he preset time rests upon 


ractly ns secure a foundation as the opernican theory of portico in front of the naos or cella of a tem- 


the mo ions of the perry hades did F mie time of a ple. See naos, 2. 
SST ldresses, p. The temple. . . ist tv 

{a The first oficial publication of a = . and of the ios proper. Smena a teem 
ie s 0 £ x 

imation- (0) More strictly the hal Cuong ICR. [This use is not to be 

aie eae ae wich puts an en- pronate (pro‘nat), v. t. ; 

(pro aa de T F. Dre nare, bend forward, bow, < L, Pronus, bent: see 

bie Je ee romu prone.) To render prone; specifically, to rotate 

nir ra pee a an s o (tho hand) so that its palmar surface faces in 

ee tl One pab a ue direction as the posterior surface of 

j one who makes srepation (rö nā'shon), n. [= F. pronation 

= DP. pronacion = Pg. pronacdo = It. pronazi- 

a ae KA L. pronare, pp. Dronatus, bend ternal 

Latha k y Pronate.] The act or result of pronat- 

mei ‘ e prone position of the fore limb, in 

a e bones of the forearm are more or less 

, and the palm of the hand is turned 

opposite of supination. Pronation 


anos — Heroum adjoining the baths at Assos in the Troad, as 
iscovered and restored by the Archaeological Institute of America, pronephron (pro-nef’ron), n.; pl. pronephra 


1881-2. 


pret. and pp. pronated, 


Y 


t 


2 


Pronato: 
i r 


= Sp. P 
+} 


ation. 
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pronely (prén‘li), adv. 


proneness (prén‘nes), n. 


415, 493. f 
rong? (prông), n. 
ee Fe thrust, proke, thrust. 
point or a pointed instrument; 
of several points which toget 
larger object: as, the prong 
prong of a deer’s antler. 


rong2 (prong), v. t. 
atte or E with a fork. 


them guarded by Et they 2 
with suming silver forks with which 
who have not the righ 


the for 

humerus, ; 

ed in the onter side s 

called Pronator teres, ang radius Neg 

cut under musele Cun Orta 
4 crete 


prone (pron), a. 


f . 1 
melined; lyfe 
A creature 
ist wh 
n aer Creatures, Dy f 
yo reason, might creat Ued 
ect 


Milton P. 


i z 
nt tow? “9 VIL 56g, 
T8, . 
ISh a 


Cowper T: 

Te W : 

Lee a front down 

> tab de la 

The serpent towering and teens 
Browning, Ri as 


And roofs empa; A Pcie 
Fall Prone attest h 


2. Lying with the fa ask, Hh, 1s 


Ward, 


Specifically, in anat, : (a i 

at aul length on the ba, Lying face down 
ward; pronated, as the ha 

site of supine. he hand. “In 
3. Moving or slo 
inclined. 


Wi 


ping downwar 
ard; q 4 
3 “eOscey 
P nding; 
Declined, was } sting no a 
To the ocean io: oe 


irona 
Prone down the rock the whitening shect q 
Burns, Written” descends, 
s : Since the flood 
For their descent a prone and ae 
Does not this du 
A wise director’, 


apaug 
me ting 

e declivity declaro ~ ana 

5 providential care? 

Sir R, Blackmore, 


Just where the Prone edge of the wood began 


To feather toward the hollow, 
Tennyson, Enoch 
Pe RS i “noch Arden, 
4. Incline d by disposition or natural tendency: 
propense; disposed: usually in an ill senso. 
s He 18 , . . AS prone to mischief 

As able to perform 't, Shak., Hen. VIM, j 1, 160, 
+L 1, 160, 

y Anna’s mighty Mind, 

Yo Mercy and soft Pity prone, 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, i, 
uth which lies entirely on the low 
l, owing to the fact that the head itelt 
le witl the thorax, as in the grasshop- 


k a 
Prone surface, the lower surface. =Syn.1 and > 
See prostrate, € 


1 


] In a prone manner or 
position; so as to bend downward. 


y with the face or front 
(c) Descent; decliv- 


dency, Di ition, ete. See bentl, 


(rä). [NL.,< L. pro, before, + Gr. vegpde, a kid- 


ney.] A part of the primitive kidney of the low- 
er vertebrates, which appears at the most ante- 
rior end of the archinephric duet before the rest 
of the kidney and at some distance from it. It 
consists of a number of coiled tubuli, beginning a 
ated infundibula or nephrostomata : its duct is the Mü 

lerian duct. See mesonephron. 


PPP. pronating, [< LL. pronatus, pp. of pro- pronephros (pro-nef‘ros), n. 


Same as proncph- 
on. 


prong! (prông), n. [ME., also pronge, prange, 
a pang: see pang}, which 


is an altered form of 
he same word.] A pang. Prompt. Part., PP: 

ranges 
[Early mod. B. ale Ti a 
especially, one 
her make up @ 
of a fork; the 


yen yo prongs 799, 

I dine with forks that hav room ty Gay, March 19, 1729 

nat side. aS 

Gi OCET ral on every SIOC: |. 1678 
The prongs DE A Tribune, Sept. 25: 1 


Halliwell. (Prov: Eng] 
Would not sell me, 7 

But, being his domesticke friend, exp! 
With forks and LR Oro 1574, Vi 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, Rees Z 


. A hay-fork. 


y specd thei 
ma a rapidly borne along 


prickly PrN, p, 20 
On the mailed shrimp F the Drake, culprit Fay stab 


De ron nd 


Jumorot ust DO 

o before those aug 
able befor” ig of the l 
prong al 


Mento. 
lib torp 


ky 


prongbuck 


prong’ Duk), n. The American an- 
ghorn, Antilocapra americana, 
prông'chuk), n. A burnishing- 

ee steel prong. 2. H. Knight, 

with i ‘do), n. The female of the 


bo (prong’ho), n. A hoe with prongs to 
earth. a 
he prong’horn), a. andn. I, a. Hav- 
roni g with a prong or snag, as the prong- 
fig o S the pronghorn antelope. 
puck: ashe prongbuck or cabrit. This remark- 
ils q isan isolated American type ike the saiga of 
id; ithas no near relatives living, and is sup- 
"the line of descent from some stock more 
fossil Stvatherium of India, It is not an 

0 y proper sense, though universally so called 
antelope jons it inhabits —the first literary use of the name 
A eg i 


jn there ut 1812. The Se 
s 2 
darned {fror 


~e Ord, W. 
(en goon 5 
very Antilocaprts 


gor 8M 
always wit 


l e 
malo Me horns are shet 


` m winter, The pels 
i a arae and brittle, d l 
ie ‘makes a yaluable buckskin when dr 
eee ‘There is an extensi 
nds, eleven in nun 
jande, cloron Sior. The prongdoe regularly drops twins, 
Hit Jate in spring or carly in summer, and the kids 
usual X spotted (as the young of Cervide usually are), but 
p le their parents. The bucks and does are alike of 
a y or yellowish-brown color, with a large white disk 
ae hebattocks, a white crescent and triangle on the fore 
“tof the neck, and the under parts and inner sides of the 
limbswhite; the forehead, muzzle ot on the neck over 
the gland, and the horns and hoof: © mostly black or 
blackish. During most of th arthe animals goin bands, 
sometimes numbering thot ds, but oftener of much 
They all the region of the great 

ar into Mexico, excepting 
on driven off by the settle- 
1, the pronghorn does 
t of the Mississippi. 
singular mixture of 


a 


where they have o > ye: 
mentofthecountry. Unli 
uot appear to have ever 
It is noted for its fleetn f t 
timidity and curiosity, which renders it susceptible of 
being “flagged,” or decoyed within r range by the ex- 
hibition of any unusual object, as a handkerchief tied toa 
pole, The gait is buoyant and easy, and when bounding 
at full speed the animal is probably the fleetest of any 
American game. But it lacks bottom, and its astonishing 
bursts of speed cannot be long sustained. Almost any 
pack of hounds can overtake it, if the game has not too 
much advantage at the start. The pronghorn is subject 
toan epidemic disease of unknown character, which in 
sme years has destroyed many thousands. This fact, 
together with the incessant persecution it suffers, has 
yery appreciably diminished its numbers as well as con- 
tracted its range of late years, though it appears to be still 
very far from the point of extermination. 
pronityt (pro’ni-ti), n. [= It. pronita (ef. Sp. 
proneidad = Pg. proneidade), L. pronita(t-)s, 
nelination, < pronus, bent, inclined: see prone. ] 
Samo as proneness. 

Saint Paule in hys Pistle to ye Rom. speketh of the pro- 


a and mocions in the fleshe remaining as the reliques 
original sinne, Sir T. More, Works, p. 550. 


Pronominal (prõ-nom’i-nal), a. [= F. Sp. Pg. 

Pronominal = Tt. pronomina le,< L, pronominalis, 

ptaining toa pronoun, < pronomen, a pronoun: 

` Pronoun.] Belonging to or of the nature of 
Pronoun: as, a pronominal root. 


in fam, when asking the king’s commands, the pronom- 
rm is, as much as possible, evaded. 


p A H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 397. 
anally (prd-nom/i-nal-i), adv. With the 


or force of a pr ; by means of a 
Pronoun. of a pronoun; by 


“ 
the wpe Was that notion of his” — they usually spoke of 
Tro; ster Pronominally. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxx. 
Sita (pro-nd’tal), a. [< pronotum + -al.] 
the pros 02 the pronotum; of or pertaining to 
m, 


Same as prothonotary. 
knew you a Pronotaries boy, 
Tndentures at the toune house doore. 
Daniel, Queen’s Arcadia, iii. 1 
(prd-nd‘tum), n.; pl. pronota (-tä 
: Tpó, before, + võroç, back: see no- 
ep he anterior one of the three divisions 
totun of an insect, preceding the meso- 
j the dorsal or Reon section of the pro- 
“1 ‘upper part of the first thoracic seg- 
‘othoracie tergum. It is typically divided 


A post, lerites (th 5 tum, scutellum, 
long gh#uteli in (the prescutum, scutum, 


n), Which sclerites are, however, usually 

Nee Gn consonants and therefore indistinguishable. 

i insecta.— Cruciate, emarginate, obyol- 

] uctagāte, ete., pronotum. See the adjectives. 
caer Pronotum., See product. 
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pronoun (prō’noun), n. 
appar. altered 
pronom = Sp, 


Pronome, < | 


n. [Not found in ME.; 
(to snit the earlier noun F 
Pronombre = 
4. pronome 
place of a now, < pe ‘ke 
See noun.] In qram., 4 
noun to avoid the 
tive word, pointi 


a )<F. 
Pg. pronome = Tt. 
a word standing in 
for, + nomen, a nouti: 
4 word used instead of a 
i of it; a demonstra- 
ng toa person or thing, } 
ord, poin a E , but 
not desc ribing it otherwise than by designa ti ; 
position directio: relati Senk 
Fre p n, relation to the speaker, or 
hi ©; one of a small body of words, in In 
European and other families of E a 
1 pei j an : angnage, com- 
Spron a few roots, different from those from 
as scone in general verbs and nouns, and 
E he office of designating rather than de- 
ee ue: they are believed to have borne an 
ae ta in the development of inflective 
$ “ture in language. They ; : 
ecu . y are divided into ys H 
classes : personal (doubtless originally demonstrative) as 
+ possessive, which are the adjective forms 
248 my, thy, his, ete, + demonstrative, as this, 


Trogative, a8 who, what ete.; relati 
ne » inte A iH Te (w! 
are always cither demonstratives or initecrogitives an 


changed office, implying an antecedent vhic! ey re 
fer ce matte) aa that “which, acho, tae Sa Cue ne 
TOURER ees pon shade off into ord inary 
a te! 4 > Some, any, such, etc. Abbreviated 
pronounce (pré-nouns’), v.5 pret 
nounced, ppr. pronouncing. 
< OF. prononcer, F. prononcer = Sp. Pg. pro- 
nunciar = It. pronunciare, pronunziare, < L, pro- 
nuntiare, proclaim, publish, < pro, forth, + nun- 
tiare, announce, < nuntius, that makes known: 
see nuncio. Cf. announce, denounce, enounce, re- 
nounce.) I, trans. 1ł. To declare; make known; 
announce; proclaim. 


+ and pp. pro- 
[K< ME. pronouncen, 


I will pronounce this bloudie deede, 
And blotte thine honor so, 


Gascoigne, Philomene, p. 100, (Arber.) 

2. To form or articulate by the organs of 

speech; utter articulately; speak; utter; spe- 
cifically, to give a word its due recognized 

sound in uttering it. 

Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: 
said Sibboleth: for he could 

right. 
Yet sometime “ Tarquin” 
But through his teeth, 


and he 
not frame to pronounce it 
Judges’xii. 6. 
was pronounced plain, 
as if the name he tore. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1786. 
3. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. 
I do beseech your lordship, for the wrongs 
This man hath done me, let me pronounce his punishment! 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, v. 5. 
An Idol in the form of a Dog or Wolf, which was wor- 


shipped, and is said to have pronoune'd Oracles at this 
place. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 36. 


4. To speak or utter rhetorically; deliver: as, 
to pronounce an oration. 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text . ae 
Cowper, Task, ii. 410. 
5. To declare or affirm. 
O gentle Romeo T 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 
N Tas B, and J, il. 2 Ob 
2 ot pronounce you will be a just monarch. 
Taare rot 7 Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 3. 


An a r who laughs at the public which pronounces 
raa g Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


= , Enunciate, Deliver, etc. See ulter. 

T intrans. 1. To speak with confidence or 
authority; make declaration; utter an opinion; 
declare one’s self. 

Nor can [I] pronounce upon it 
... whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 
Or the frock and gipsy honnet 
2 com ` 
beg ener Maud, xx. 1. 

Asked what she most desired, she pronounced for a spe- 

lal prone First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 22. 


i han a dozen 

the Irish peerage there are more t 
anaes Biches pronounced for tn incipe on oS 
Rule or are not hostile to it a a piion e a 


2. To utter words; specifically, to articulate 
words correctly. v 
pronouncet (prọ -nouns J) Me 


declaration. : 
That all controversie may end in the finall pronounce or 


canon of one Areh-primat ilton, Charch-Government, i. 6. 


Pronunciation; 


0 - < pro- 
(pro-noun’sa-bl), a. [ 
r Pon e èr. pronunciable.] Capable of 
being pronounced or uttered. 
Its first syllable, pe 
Misan 3 two FFs and an N. 
Come two LLs as ety ER SER 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


: pronounced (pro-nounst’), p. a, 


Pronouncedly (prd-nown’sed-li), ade. 


pronouncement ( pronouns’ ment), n. 
> 


pronunciation 


nounce, 
cided, 


EE 


Our friend's views became every day more pronounced. 
Tha 


t.] Strongly marked or 


The outline of the 


tower is not unlike that of the Para- 
surameswara temple, . . 
promraunced, J 


,- + « but the central helt is more 
ergqueacn, Hist, Indian Arch., p. 438. 
Wolsey was too great a man, and More too good a m: 
to be tools of Her specially after the inclination pe 
wards tyrannie c: poca became more pronounced, 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 268. 


In a pro- 


nounced manner; markedly. 


“Fatal Water,” the most Ppronouneedly 


thetie of the 
tales, The Academy, Fe 


, 1890, p. 92. 
KE 
Prononcement = Pr. prononciamen = Sp. pro- 
nunciamiento =It. pronunziamento; < ML. pro- 
nunciamentum, < L. pronuntiare, pronounce: 
See pronounce.) The act of pronouncing: a 
proclamation: a formal announcement, — 
The law is apprehended hy ocular inspection, andible 
Pronnacement, and other like natural ways of cognition. 
Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 114. 
pronouncer (pro-noun’sér), n. One who pro- 
nounces, or utters or declares. 
pronouncing (pro-noun’sing), p-a. [Ppr. of pra- 
nouncegt.| Pertaining to, indicating, or tench- 
ing pronunciation: as, a pronouncing dictionary. 
Pronubial (pro-nii’bi-al), a. [< L. pronubis, 
pertaining to marriage, < SAN for, + nubere, 
J 


marry, wed: see nubile,] residing over mar- 
riage. Congrere. [Ra 
pronuclear (prö-nū’klē-ä 
-4r3.] Pertaining to a 
its character. 
pronucleate ( pro-nii’klé-at), a. [< pronuele-us 
+ -atel.] Havinga pronucleus or pronuclei. 
pronucleus (pro-nii’kié-us), ».; pl. pronuelei(-i}. 
[< L. pro, before, + nucleus, nucleus.) 1. A 
primitive nucleus; the nucleus of an ovum or 
of a spermatozoén before these have united 
to form the definitive nucleus of an impreg- 


nated ovum. That of the ovum is the Semale, that 
of the spermatozoin the male pronucleus. The forma- 
tion of the female pronucleus commonly oceurs in a ripe 
ovum after the extrusion of the particles of yolk known 
as the polar globules of Robin, and it is that part of the 
original germinal vesicle which remains behind after such 
extrusion, receding from the surface of the ovum and as- 
suming a spherical form. The male pronueleus is simply 
the head of a spermatozotn buried in the yolk, and about 
to blend its substance with that of the female pronueleus, 
See feminonucleus, masculonucleus, 


2. In bot., the nucleus of a conjugating gamete. 
which on coalescing with another pronucleus 
forms the germ-nucleus. Goebel. 
pronunciablet (pro-nun’si-a-bl), a. [= It. pro- 
nunziabile, < L. pronuntiare, pronuneiare, pro- 
nounce (see pronounce), + -able.) Pronounce- 
able. 
Vowels pronunciable by the intertexture of a consonant. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 54. 
pronuncial (pré-nun’sial), a. [< L. pronun- 
tiare, pronunciare, pronounce (see pronounce), 
+ -al.] Pertaining to pronunciation, _ 
pronunciamento (pro-nun’si-a-men‘t6), n. 
Same as pronunciamiento. > 3 
pronunciamiento (Sp. pron. prō-nön-thë-i- 
mien’tõ), n. (Sp, = E. pronouncement.) A 
manifesto or proclamation; a formal announce- 
ment or declaration: often applied to the dec- 
larations of insurrectionists. Also pronuncia- 
mento. 
ez] are, according to all accounts, 
a pid be Lapeer, fanatic s an of quarrels, 
and slightly addicted to am cedinab Ta 
ronunciation (prõ-nun-si-ä'shon), n. [< P. 
PAAA = Sp. pronunciacion = Pg. pro- 
nunciação = It. pronunciazione, < L. pronuntia- 
tio(n-), pronunciatio(n-), a proclamation, a pub- 
lication, < pronuntiare, pronunciare, proclaim, 
announce: see pronounce.) 1. The act of 
nouncing, or uttering with articulation; 
manner of uttering words or letters; 
ly, the manner of uttering words whic 
to be correct, as based on the practice of 
best speakers: as, the pronunciation of a 
distinet or indistinct pronunciation. 
ated pron. 
standard of D 
apn E or piel 3 
usage of literary and 
Nuttall, qu 
2. The art or manner of ut 
with euphony and grace: now 


r)a. [< pronucle-ua + 
pronucleus, or having 


i pronunciation 4772 
ciation of Greek and Latin. (a) Continental 


porastem of pronunciation, n system of pro- 
‘of Latin or Greek conforming or Judes 


ig only one sonnd for each vowel. In the 
neiation e and o varied in sound, and there 
ghort vowels in general differed 
long vowels. The follow- 


n, and in havin 
ancient pronun 
are indications that the 
somewhat in quality from the 
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pro 

from the fly-whee) of g a 
by shafting, The pri oa 
ay Catach its fe peel 


engine, Or 
Te of t 


i h of E ès ly i i terne dostTl 
e vowel ate ae eat or the pela nations i ing tables exhibit the leading systems described above, i 
arope pronounces Latin, and the most of them , NATON OF G si H 
Greek also, in the main after the analogy of its own lan- PRONUNCIATION OF G 1 EK. an aos aingi ; 
4 it is only In their chief points of agreement that a Continental. English. { tliablonizertax: a le 
iwo which can justify this epithet continental exists, F A i Welght' orwel neg 
‘hayale ot prominence : poe weight or weighs ane ny on Wie 
for the mosi e English sounds ol i (or ite) i Aore at its ends to tj ac 
and pronounces the vowels as in German or Italian, ®t 1( 1 izhtenice! i 
There lè b ate omo oounenial pronnnniation of a oe (or äö) aa iv or iif a Ea Sk, I, 
n, approaching the Roman, and a mov orm, ap- iv or i 
proaching the English. The continental system of pro- B b b i = 
mouuolng Greek is often saue ansor penna Be p Giz g f ory 
bling the modified or modern Erasmian pronunciation X 
used in Germany. (b) Kelectic pronunciation (of Greek) a è a q dh = fu 
system of SEN Hon of ancient Greek which seeks € e ae. Ci Ooa 
to approximate to the actual ancient pronunciation, It « i (or čë, a) i OF 
ees on the whole wath ithe stricter continental system, W one) A Syp! ef 
and pronounces the ongs so that each element can $ a Hie A A 
he han rately, o FE $ hi alee rares ” i (or à) z Š 
a em of pronouncing Greek with the English sounds n 5 ee = 4 = 
of the nding Latin letters. This system is now Y ŭ (or itd, 00) u Gv or èf 
ee O ei r i (is! 
ny n whic z 2 - = \ 
lows, with some exceptions, the general analogy of the i e I 9 Prony’s Dy 
modern pronunciation of English. The Latin rule of ac- ¿ ks ks ks Ae rony’s Dynamometer, = ( 
centuation determines the place of the accent; but the ° o (ò) o ô ates wooden brake-shoes, whic} e 
vowels are given their long or short English sounds with- °t oi oi é J ge be made to press stroni? by tighteniy t 
out regard to their Latin quantity. The English long °” oye ou ö end of the shaft e; g 4° apon8ly against the’ the chai, 
sounds are used at the end oi aoid (ont finalaisusually | ù (u) a é motion of the lever uscd ay Stop-rests, w ie Projecting } 
obscure, as in coma), before another vowel, and at the end ọ ù (ü) ù é the brake, and not’ es c only for convenicnes p iMt the ( 
of an accented penult or of any unaccented syllabe dex- vovi wê whē(üč, hile) wi, whi é mination of the power paa t0 its ACIR t applying 1 
{ penultimate 7), The English short sounds are used x k (ch) k ch moving in the dire vod 0 
eae ayia ending gea : Oru oent an es, os), © ò fi} ô poiso is first fa ji I 
wo consonants (not a mute and liquid)and z(=cs), © 6 ò he lever and th b 
and (excepting w) in an accented antepenult before a sin- wv ö (öö) ou Oy or òf tightened and the I 
le oreonanb A not talaron ty two sra me former Rough breathing () h h Silent. locity the lever j i 
which is e, ù ory. C, s, and ż, succeeding the accent, : stay, 1 
are equivalent to sh, and xis sounded like ksh, before two In all these systems x, A, 4, 1, m, P, o, 7, $, and y respec- tons so established, it E n contact with v 
vowels the former of which is an unaccented tory, unless tively have the same sounds as %, } m,n, p, 7,8, t, f, and ps, feet of the point l'irom the nop pend ta i 
$ t orx precedes, Initial is pronounced z. Ifthe second The sounds given in parentheses represent the stricter 1" pounds placed gyre RAISON ‘Ww e 
P ery Į in the y š 
of tivo initial consonants is not A, i or r, the first (if nots) continental pronunciation. y? is y before y, x, ¢, x (y1 be- fractions of a foot of the share g the radius i 
y2 is y Y: x, £, x (y1 be of the sl 18 In fe hi 
is silent. Initial chth a raara reson pee th. There ing y elsewhere); gh represents the corresponding sonant torsion in pounds, then will © and M = the momento fe 
are no silent vowels, Different authorities vary these to ch (nearly as German g in Wagen as pronounced by Power transmitted in fi LS/ = A, and QrrM = of 
ns somewhat, or acknowledge various exceptions to most Germans). In the Modarn Greek Eylem ic ced Winch. Al i : p yeot- pounds during each ™M = the ch 
en). The English system of pronunciation of Latin reg- German ich, and y is y before a nd (ent: eto): e CA OO EE U reine othe i 
a KE y is y before Ā and č sounds (e, «, ete.); proœmia 0-6 mi-ak y 
Ta tia pronation dn English of A foroper names yx is ngg, ux is mb, and rz is nd. The strict ea pros ] a ake QE m-ak), a. [< _proæmium + th 
Latin words and phrases which have Meare Aloel FT Cae Dy tho writton gy prefac sting to or constituting a procmin li 
(6) Erasmian pronunciation (of Greek), a system the earliest accent Greek D english and’ the modified continental Speen 5 m u 
f PCR) ek by the rule for accent in Latin. The two The } ra “oe th 
PAH Geet mun n iin irontina A rensa yema penray IRE ane « long in aac “cag: ee SUL, T mhs eee because it com ft 
‘The pronunciation universal easel Se in closed syllables (the English pro- E J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i, S0. e 
m RT eae wind foa aps aut aie was the pinata treating them as @ and i in Latin), but v is Proœmium, procemion (pré-é’mi- eee In 
We corn innara at the time of thes eudiunporved elyrayeilone. a prommium, < Gr. 7, EE um, -on), n, 
Feito MOET Ta a A ees PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN proem.] 1. Same as pa ermine i 
pelle, Europe that the Erasmian theory of the an- ae to ESA EN, ; tele tic 
cient prommeiation was correct; and by the end of the Roman. geeict Sodiñeg. English. Forgetful how my rich proæmion makes Ki 
Iodiñed 
sixteenth century—after considerable controversy, em- a it i a 3 Thy glory tly along the Italian field shi 
pred ave sie ate that the traditional or modern’ pro- w i (ie) i i; $ ña In lays that will outlast thy Deity. ” Go 
im nm wored by supporters of the papacy, and au ou (ad) ou i CO y - Tennyson, Lucretius, 6. 
system by the au ieee z r 
> ormers—the Erasmian cl k k zh r In his proæmium he plainly intimates thei: i t 
system had come into general u: d 1 S k k ERRON I y intimates that he is putting 9 
method of pronouncing Greek as a living Meee eons oti k 1 (sh) s(sh) tortha kind of commonplace book ot historicallayeciintes th 
called the chlinian, from Johan ion k ch k k s a Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 41. or 
great avout Grek Sree n, the fret 5 i i ie Be 2. In rhet., the exordium. Co 
Ban yee in the western schools. In its original g? a Eu ŭ ù proof (pröf), n. and a. [Early mod. E. proofe, li 
th Reuehlinian by fae was distinguished from 2 E g g g profe, < ME. proof, prouf, profe, also (whence G 
E | i § p carly mod, B. pria, pred) pred i i 
vester ions, the Italians, Germans, ete., and b; y y j ï preove, < OF. prove, proeve preuve, F. preuve = liq 
nounein ro- o 6 5 J j , 3 , procve, 7 E = l 
Apie dphthor sso that each vowel anthem AOMA œ oi 2 © O 0,0 Pr. prova, proa, a proof, < LL. proba, a proof, 1 
Rey cea Erevan this pronunciation s 8 5 (2) te Ge < L. probare, prove: see prove.) I, nm. 1. Any ne 
cs Ee a e modern we: t t t R a zh) effort, act, or operation made for the purpose of x 
z 4 ö ü, u ùu ascertaining any truth or fact; a test; a trial: dI 
x ks Me y v as, to make proof of a person’s trustworthiness el: 
y ü ü ke Ke kali or courage. 8, 
z dz (z) dz z z The verray preeve sheweth it indede, | X po: 
In all these systems b, d. Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1, 163. A Ni 
= ms Sh, k,l, E ea P ay ght, rea 
= kw), r, t, th r h ds R, K, b, M, n, p, ph (=f qu Here and se, and sey thou nought, 
c Fs g2 ee have their ordinary English pee E Than schall thou not to profe be brought. yy bri 
g1 represent cand EE parore &, æ, œ, i and y; cl and Babees Book (©. E. T. 5.), P. = a 
short vowel-sounds are used ‘i sae than these. The Madam, you may make Proof of him, and if your Tah ot 
nglish and in the ship find him too saucy or wasteful, you may re 36. L 


ol Groei 
i ree 
isa 

ated as the ateta eat 


te resi 
alterations. (f) Modern Ena 


mod. 

ifed continental system in closed syllables, and the 
ne 5, regardless o 
ity Te The Roman system REES the Seen 
o a long, but makes it 


more rapi i 
a of See naient and tions RA sae lation: iat continental pronuncia- 
use in Greece 1e resent enola 5 ween two vowels, and in 
sent pronunciation ös, "For the rem Mnai de is pronounced fz, and final bs 


and | nce are 
a among Hellenis © a8 ksh or z, 8, and £ as sh, and 
¢ general about 200-100 B.. Dul e » Bee (d). Pronounce ú as in Genii te 
Ae i erence between these Pronunciati ae Aner 
ees to be fre- ny (orp mun si-a-tiy), a. [= It. pro- 
B. C., but u 
ound of a Latin 2 (Eng 


iperial 
files iia 
tee Momanlator nay 


x Bacon, Promethens. 
amacia tor (p §l-a-tor), n. [= Sp. Pg. 
fae ot = iG bronunziatore, < F sae 

i tator, a reciter, a relat 
$ ater, < pro- 


nuntiare, i 
1 o, publish, proclaim: see 
Who pronounces, 


nee} 


tory (pré-nun’si-a-to 
tor + S1 T onun si-ã-tõ-ri), a. [< pro- 
ay, f Relating to peak 
rae deen Ce 
ry used for ob- 
uting the power alin 


> com 
and other water-wheels, or 


whence you had him. Howell, Letters, , 


Let oon be You 

Once every year a joust for one 0 hese; I 

For so by nine years’ proof we needs must learn g 

Which i r mightiest. maton b 
hich is our AIGE tty Lancelot and moe ft 

: i he 

2. Evidence and argumentation EE a a 
conclusion beyond reasonable doubt; we 
stration, perfect or imperfect. as 
Trifles light as air KIR I 

Are to the jealous confirmations $! 1 Bi, 9.324. i 

As proofs of holy writ. Shak., othe Pers not ae 
They [miracles] are not private, but public figle per- Tem, 
things to be done in a corner, for EO of the sun 10, 
sons, but before multitudes, a derby Sermons, 1- xil the 
f h Cun 

Credulous enoug 

reaker prow | 792. thy 
Toswallow much upon ge “Gonversation, | n bi 
$ -nowleds' Me 
34. A thing proved or tried; truth oz KA tn 
gathered by experience; exper TE E y 
Out of your proof you speak; we, P eG nor know Nee re 
Have never Dae from view oa re nbeline, jii. : 1, 
What air ’s from home. ego teste and i Y 

c 1 ity: 

4. The state of having beet retrability a 


hardness, 0} 
d to arms or 
peen d 


proved; firmness, 
specifically applie 
to note that they have 
impenetrable. 


proof 


f his band Sarpedon, Plistonax, Strophilus, 
1s, men of great proof in wars, 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii, 
She hath Dian’s wit; 
proof of chastity well arm'd, 
ak childish bow she lives unhay m'd, 
Shak., R, and TRT 216, 
assed him from head to foot with what was 
yas haps he should meet with assaul 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progr 


ere died 
sa ippo 
at 


in strong 
fi i Jove’s We 


88, p. 124, 


should d to a matter of fact. In criminal cases, 
in regi tual as proof, the evidence must satisfy beyond 
| to be Me doubt. In civil cases it is enough that the 
reason reponderates. 
ance prep ri 
evident" Me js the medium of proof; proof is the effect of 
pridence 5 Judye Danforth, 103 N. oy 13. 
evidence 


b) ) 
eviden 
tions, ¢ 


y appearing in court or before a proper offic 
rule, sworn to the truth of what they depose. 


and, a5 R yord is used to designate either the 


Ju this sense the 


\ ing fo l with the giving of evidence at the 
task of ore task of satisfying the minds of the jury. 
LS the different functions of the judge and the 
L 


y, istinction is of great practical importance, be- 
j ea the plaintiff has given evidence which would 
Ahim if unanswered to go to the jury, it is proper for 
mee tell counsel that the burden of proof is on de- 
amant meaning that if the defendant adduces no evi- 
ee the plaintiff will be entitled to have the case sub- 
enee to the jury; but it is error for him thereupon, 
Stier defendant offers evidence or not, to tell the jury 
that the burden of proof is on defendant to contradict 
Jaintil’s case, for, considered as a task of satisfying the 
uy, the burden of proof re s upon the plaintiff 
thoughout. The burden of proof is never on the defen- 
dant in this sense, except in respect to an affirmative de 
fense in avoidance as distinguished from a denial (d) 
In Scots law, the taking of evidence by a judge 
upon an issue framed in pleading. Sometimes 
disputed facts may be sent to a jury, but, except in ac- 
tions of damages, a proof is almost invariably the course 
adopted. , . . The evidence as the proof is taken down in 
shorthand, and counsel are heard at the close. Henry 
Goudy. f s 
6, A test applied to manufactured articles or 
to natural substances prepared for use ; hence, 
the state of that which has undergone this test, 
ois capable of undergoing it satisfactorily. 
Compare armor of proofi—'7. In alcoholic 
liquors, the degree of strength which gives a 
specifie gravity of 0.920. See II., 2. Liquors 
lighter than this are said to be above prooy, and heavier 
liquors are below proof. See overproos and underproof. 
The expressions “ 20 per cent over proof,” “20 per cent 
ünder proof,” mean that the liquor contains 20 volumes 
of water for every 100 volumes over or under this fixed 
quantity, and that, in order to reduce the spirit to proof, 
per cent of water by volume must be subtracted or add- 
das the case may be. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 215. 


8. n printing, a trial impression from com- 
Posed type, taken for correction. Generally a 
number of successive proofs are read before the matter is 
y for the press, corrections being made first in the 
p nting-office until what is technically called a clean 
E can be submitted to the author. "The final proof is 
of lett à press-proof ov a foundry-proof, the first being used 
erpress work, and the latter of plate-work. 
at ` What says my printer now? 
You hatere 8 your last proof, sir. [Giving proof-sheet.] 
Hie have perfect hooks now in a twinkling. z 
i, ther (and another’), Nice Valour, iv. 1 (circa 1625). 
fh engraving and elching, an impression taken 
the po engraved plate to show its state during 
supe sess of executing it; also, an early and 
her tale Impression, or one of a limited num- 
a €n before the title or inscription is en- 
onthe plate, and known as proof before 


lettey. 
Marking p, Ct may be first, second, and third proofs, 


anecessive st york. Iso artist's 
rooy > © states of the work, See a si 

k Trda Proof, proof with open letters, and proof with 

te, below, 

+) any early impression struck at 

-om a Coin-die used for producing the 

Sins of the realm. Proofs are often dis- 

the coins struck off for actual currency 

cir edges left plain instead of being milled or 

less vata tl Ey are also often struck in a metal of greater 

ten han that which is proper to the current coin : 

ae gold, silver, a bronze proofs of the Eng- 

E issued by George ILI. in 1799. Com- 


a okbinding, the rough uncut edges of the 
faves of a trimmed book, which proye 
Sok has not been cut down too much. 

a arith., an operation serving to check 


Uracy of i atic 
Stea oe of the calculation.—Acroam ise 
fro, matic, — of. (a) Proof de 
300° Principles, oO Don tlenendent of experi- 
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1773 
~ Armor of 


worth 


ence 
t 


which has been proved 
tworthy, as 
engraring, 
Bae eee plate or block 
raen of proof. See burdenl 
themes (©). - Composite Proof, direct proof, =. 
Te ee Ns fy, Dogmatic or discursive proof, e 
actual experiende Bopp o Pirical perfect Ser "ean 
tha adjectives India AIR Diberiec’ 

roof, in logie Me as apagos 1 È). - 

[ z oge, 1 (b). — 

a proof the external form of which, is apear Lat 
standard form of logic. — M: 
States land laws, furni 
requisite affid ete., to entitle 
settler to Me thont for his land.—Marked’ proof. sea 
Up concept ythematical Proof, proof from construction 
proof, a proof partly analytic 4 athe 
Monosyn nat a ytic and partly synthetic,— 
syllogism.— Ontological, 
See the adjectives.— Pr 
of a plate taken before th 
ing has been engraved.— 
judicial notice (which see, 
powder, a test of strength, on 
ma a on ball, which 
Hot tess than 250 yards.—Proof of ordnan: 

h y ce and - 
arms, tests hy means of hydraulic pressure endl thee 
letters, or open- 
proof of an engraving, on which 


merely outlined.— 
Proof with remark, or remark Proof, a proof of an 
engraving or etching in which the early state is denoted 


or eal marks traced on the 
sence of certain lines in different 
parts of the plate. These remarks are sometimes used 
to denote the different states of the plate up to the point of 


completion.— Pure Proof. See purel.—To the prooft, 


to the quick; so as to touch a vital part. 
But now TII speak, and to the proof, I hope. 
Marlowe, Edward IL, i... 
We must be patient: Tam Vex'd to the proof too. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
=Syn. 1. Experiment, essay, ordeal.— 2, Testimony, ete. 
(see evidence and inference), demonstration, certification, 
TI. a. [Elliptical for of proof: see proof, n., 
4.] 1. Impenetrable; able to res st, physical- 
ly or morally: as, water-proof, fire-proof, shot- 
proof, bribe-proof: often followed by to or 
against before the thing resisted. 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight, 
With hearts more proof than shields. 
Shak., Cor., i. 4 
Now am I high proof 
For any action; now could I fight bravely, 
And charge into a wildfire. 
Beau, and Fl, Captain, iv. 2. 


I... have found thee 
Proof against all temptation. 


Milton, P. R., iv. 633. 


33. 

I do not know . . . a task so difficult in human life as 

to be proof against the importunities of a woman a man 

loves. Steele, Spectator, No. 510. 

If James had not been proof to all warnings, these events 
would have sufficed to warn him. 


Macaulay, Uist. Eng., vi. * 


2. Noting alcoholic liquors which have the 
specific gravity 0.91984, usually considered as 
0.920, which is sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. Such spirits contain 0.495 of their 
weight, or 0.5727 of their volume, of absolute alcohol. The 
strength is usually determined by a hydrometer. See alco 
holometry, overproof, and underproof. : 
3. Of excellent quality: said of land. Halli- 
well. [Proy. Eng.]—Proof strength. See the quo- 
tation. 


the proof strength is the load required to produce the 
wee strain of a specific kind consistent with safety. 
Rankine, Steam Engine, § 58. 


proof-arm}, v. t. [< proof + arm?.] To arm as 
with proof; make secure. 
Men. She is a handsome wench. 
Leu. A delicate, Sna Knows Ey, 
that proof-arms herself. m 
andoni Ee Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 3 
proof-armor (pröf'är'mor), n. Same as armor 
of proof (which see, under proof ). 


ö k 2] Made 
préit), a. [< proof + -ed?.] Mad 
mooted C made water-proof: as, 


roofed silk. . [Trade term.] 3 = 
proof-fult (prof’fal), a. [< proof + -ful.] Con 
veving proof; bearing testimony. 
ey Had you been so blest s 
To give such honour to your capa counsel 
As their alacrities did long to nes Lie anier 
With prooftdl action. Chapman, 


öf'gali), n. In printing, a brass 
poet ee aa os aa and on both sides. 


The Te proved is held in position: by a 

sidestick secured by es ee ae 
2 röf'glås), n. . ndric 

prow ee deep ii proporcion e T orn 
ing a foo ou 

aa rg hiydrometer-gass Itis Drincipelly weed 

ligai din liquids while testing their denat ia a 

tor Titles Ae the use of a hydrometer. inder 


drometer. 


Kan, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


proof-house (préf’hous), m, 


proof-leaf (priifléf), n. A proof: a proof-sheet, 


Proofless (préf’les), a. 


proof-mark (prif’miirk), ». 


proof-plane (préf’plin), 


proof-spirit 


of-hous ; In gue-manuf., a 
building in whieh gun-barrels are proved or 
tested for flaws or defects by firing them with 
critical test-charges of a definite weight of a 
Standard powder, and also by hydrants pres- 
sure, See proof.in..G. Tn London a proof honse is es- 
tablished by Jaw, to which gun-barrels of different makers 
can be sent for proof. Gan-barrels which meet the test 
are then stamped with anthorized proof-marks, 


They appear printed in a few pros leaves of it 


in m 
possession. A 


Gonrell, Jolhinson, 1, 264, 3 
€ [< proof + less.) > 
sacking sufficient evidence to constitute proof; 
not proved, 


Such questionable, not to say altogether proaf-lese con- 
“4 Boyle, Works, I, 290, 


Prooflessly (préi‘les-li), ade. Without proof. 


The maxim... Locus conservat locatum . 


.. has been 
Proof-lesly asserted, 


Boyle, Works, IV. 290, 


r m gun-making, a 
mark stamped in the metal of a gun-barrel to 
show that it has been tested and found good. 


1 (p n. In elect, a small 
thin metallic disk, insulated on a non-conduct- 
ing handle, by which electricity may be carried 
from one place to another, Tt ja nsed in experi- 
ments on the distribution of e ctricity on conductora. 
W hen ít is laid against the surface whose electric density 
it is intended to measure, it forms, as it were, a part of 
the surface, and takes the charge due to the area which it 
covers, which charge may be carried to an electrometer 
and measured, 

proof-press (préf’pres), m. A printing-press 
used exclusively for taking proofs. 

proof-print (prof’print), 7. An carly impres- 
sion of an engraving, taken with greater care 
than an ordinary print; a proof. 

proof-printer (préf’prin’tér), n. In engraving, 
a skilled workman whose especial province is 
the printing of proofs from engraved or etched 
plates. 

proof-reader (préf’ré/dér), n. A person who 
reads printers’ proofs for correction; one whose 
occupation is to discover errors in proofs and 
note on them the necessary changes. A critical 
or editorial proof-reader is one who not only corrects the 
compositors’ errors, but notes or points out the lapses of 
the original text, or makes or indicates changes for its 
improvement. Proof-readers were originally called cor- 
rectors of the press, and that phrase still remains in literary 


or formal use, especially for those who read proofs for 
criticism as well as for correction. 
proof-reading (prif’ré’ding), n. The correc- 

tion of errors in printers’ proofs. See prouf- \ 
reader. In marking a proof, the places in the text 
where changes are to be made are indicated in the fol- 
lowing modes, A caret (a) is inserted in the bottom of a 
line at a point where something is to be put In or a new 
paragraph is to be made; a line is drawn through any- 
thing to be taken out or changed for something else, and 
under anything to be changed to different type; the mark 
[ is made to the left of a word to be shifted in that di- 
rection, and _} to the right; and letters or parts of a word 
improperly separated are connected by a curve or curves 
(~or ©). In the last two cases the same marking is re- 
peated in the margin. The other indicative marks or signs 
made in the margin (besides a few strictly technical ones, 
which admit of much variation) are the following : jor & 
(dele-mark), representing d (4) for dele, take out; > (turn- 
mark), for turning an inverted letter: 4 (space-mari), for 
inserting a space, or more space; J, for putting down 
space; D, for inserting an cm-quadrat, or increasing the 
space to that amount; F ( paragraph-mark), for making a 
new paragraph; x, fora broken or imperfect letter: stet 
(let it stand), for some hing tnak is to remain after being 
crossed out, a row of dots being made under the erasure; 
tr. for transpose; w, f. for wrony font (meaning a letter 5 
or letters of different size or face from the others}; ital. ry 
for italic, and rom, for roman; cap. or sap: for capital 
or capitals; S. Ç. for small capitals; L c. for lower-case. 
In the last five cases, where only a single letter is in- 
volved, proof-readers usually write the letter itself in the 
margin, in the form desired, or with the proper ' under- 
scoring. In underscoring, italics are indicated by a sin- 
gle line, small capitals by two lines, and capitals by three 
lines. A single letter written as a capital does not usu- 


eed to be underscored. Where two i 
pes are to be joined or “run i “a line curving at 
the ends is drawn between them, and “ No” written in 


in. A marginal correction should 3 be 

the piangi nearly as possible opposite the piace eee 

in the text; and where the connection cannot thus be 

made clear, a line should be drawn between the place 
and the correction. F ¥ 2 
proof-sheet (préf’shét). n. A printers’ pr 

Mr. Arthur Pendennis having written his ar 

reviewed it approvingly as it lay before him 
proof-sheet at the office of Se pener oe 


She recognized the name as that of a dist 
lisher, and the packet as a roll of 7 
H. James, Jr., Har 
of-spirit (préf’spir“it), x. 
SREE ich has a spec : 
and contains 0.495 of : its 
volume, of absolute ale 
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2 i i i i ler or against: as, to prop TH Propagate 
aff (pröt’stàf), n. A metallic straight- cin something under or against: as, to prop a atabefirst attempts at a pye 
used as a standard to correct a wooden roof or wall. aeempts at a propaganda oe 
n inar i yi w certain great Serraglios, exceeding high, Xcesses and great mo 
de for ordinary service. Here wee sa ze Hie a A and great mist 
röl stik), n. In sugar-manuf., n and propt up by buttresses. za ws, Travailes, p- 106. ho rules A x bbs, Medieys 
rood for di a boili p j i What shalt thou expect, ety] inform MIG assocjatio 
TO wood or lipping m Doilin a ms e tani 3 To be depender on a thing that leans, fran its that it is the mt 
ts condition by the rapidity and character o Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, erally to aid the gelation of see 
5 } ‘Tee-thought, š 
F 


crystallization, 2. H. Knight. PA so much as but to prop him? Mee bourhcod: 
O prof’tekst), n. A passage of Serip- Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 60. 
ture Ta forward to prove a special doc- aA as 
"i1 b ck lying by him. i 
trine. 7 5 k Golu heated suk ay TE George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxii, tO propagandism, 
It is not a legitimate use of the Old Testament to see! $ g propa, - 
qn it proof-terts for all the doctrines that are found in the 2. To support by standing under or against: op gandism (prop 
‘New Testament. Bibliotheca Sacra, XUIT. 663. Ag, à pillar props a roof; beams prop a Wall. probagardisme = Pg. pop 
of-valiantt (prif’val’yant), a. Of tried cou- Bee eee alondaustalntd the Toil, be a + ism] Tho 
And propp'd the nodding Frame of Britain's Isle, propagating tenets oT 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. SCMination of doctrine 


Se . propagandi 3 
He was propped upon a bed-rest, and always had his tees pate (prop 


a > ja nate 
Principles. Practice 


é ti n irit: AS 5 Zeg 
Believe me, captain, such distemper'd spirits, 8; Droselytigetlor 


re ‘Once out of motion, though they be proqf-valiant, sternal snows the growing mass supply, Wehaveattempte j 
If they appear thus violent and fiery, EON bright mountains prop th' incumbent sky. no revolution. PCI pagandisn, ang 
Rreed but their own disgraces, at š Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 58. What were the cau Lincoln, in Raym o Mledgeq 
$ ae Enana Capian, tl. But build a castle on his head, disciples the leaders of ase made his ae P. sog, 
proöstracal (pro-os’tra-kal), a. [Cprovstracum His skull will prop it under, sun tt armed propbtamneds) 
“+ -al.J Forming or formed by the prodstra- Burns, Epigram on a Coxcomb. propagandist (prop-a i 6 Stud, Med. Tenis 
Ruan union poraning to a prodstracum. 3. To support or sustain ina general sense: as, T. propagandiste = Pe pe dist), n. ang y. 
pronirracum pro os seca, ws Ni, < Gr. to prop a failing cause. aganda + -ist.] 1.3% ropagandista ; i [ 
pe, bef Tpanoy, ‘ll: traced, 3 self t ie: : ew 7 28 pro 
ne morare, opako Shall: seo Ostracea.) Wise men must be had to prop the republic. self to the propagation or aig aes k Hine 
ANY system 


broad and projecting lamella of the thick Fletcher (and another 1), Prophetess, i. 3. Of principles. 


covering of the phragmacone of a cephalopod, It behoyed our Merchants to get an Interest here to prop Bonaparte selected a body 
lisi 


- extending beyond the base of the phragmacone, np their declining Trade. Dampier, Voyages, Ih. i, 182, Politic: to compose his 5 


and being a continuation of the wall of the HERNE eis ol 
S 3 Fa To prop fair Liberty’s declining Cause, cager propagandists who prow - Walsh, 
most anterior chamber of tho shell; the fore ‘And fix the jarring World with equal Laws. Havthor e out for souls og 
most part of the guard or rostrum of a fossil Prior, To Boileau Despreaux (1704), II, «. Pledged to or » Marble Faun, x 
cephalopod of the belemnite group. Itis vari- ‘ ert ee =f o or employed in « 1 XX, 
z 4, To help; assist. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] @8gation; given to proselyting, > SUCh prop. 
bs o ‘ 


ously sha) usually lamellate, and with the rostrum 5 
re sd of the squids. See cuts under belem- _ II, intrans. To stop or pull up suddenly; On the second a 


rafter Kul 


nite, Belemnitidee, and calamary. balk: said of a horse or other beast. Douglas rie MENON been ordered to deal tempt, 
‘The genus Acanthoteuthis, . . . in which the guard is Sladen. [Australia.] : Moonee and with propagandist societies wie’ Catho 
Kee else a ae Te args M prop? (prop), n. A shell used in the game of the law. © * nts Moorin ip the utmost tee ii 
J uxley, A . «, P. e Š 2i, zour of 
t TRA ae lu! props. See props. r t a «owe, Bismarck, IT, 991 
; proötic (prö-ö'tik), a. andn. [< Gr. xpd, before, prop, An abbreviation of (a) proposition; (b) propagate (prop’a-gat), v. t; pret. Ea 
i Or), ean eel oT. “a Santoro vith Srey: (a) prop z (b) ae ppr. propagating, K i OE 
a nee to the otic capsule or among otic propedeuti 6-pé-di’tik : propagare (> It. pr rs us; 

? Ans ; utic (pro-pé-di’tik), a. and n. [< Gr. propaga - propagare = Pg, § 
i Ln Stie: tah td aston ý : war = F. pr 3 5 = +8. Sp. 
mes; of or pertaining to the protic: corre- “Zporaidetew, teach beforehand, < =pé, before, + oot slips a propager), peg down (a Tayen, 


lated with opisthoti : i $ i ; ings), pr 2 

; aay mcetatho te, ey cnt Ck aa tence Dring up ieee pædeuties.] tinue (ef pronanonn Loe page con- 

$ o poe Bi DAN > I. a. Pertaining to propædeuties, or the intro- heme omenaa Ter or aplant, a set, sli 
a an anterior ossification of the periotic capsule, ducti aT Ý lati shoot, hence offspring, progeny), < pro, forth, 4 
forming with the epiotic and opisthotic the pe- luction to any art or science; relating to pre- pangere (y aston sets I) Ta 

; fo 0 ae Rane 5 ents . pangere (y pag), fasten, set: see ; 
| ne cecilia petromastoid bone, developed in es- m y instruction ; instructing beforehand. ult. proin, pruncl.] I, trans. a m 
pecial relation with the anterior vertical semi- he conceptual suppositions, which are taken for as- or continue by natural generat; 5 > py 
circular l of the | S 5 sured premises and are in truth erroneous, and at best pro- s D generation or repro- 
circular canal of the bony labyrinth of the pædeutic, but are dragged unnoticed into the conclusion, QUCtion; cause to reproduce itself: applied to 
5 Seine eta RSE the other otic Westminster Rev, CXXVI. 475, Plants and animals: as, to propagate frait- 
$ re pera ne an he formation TT, v. A branch of knowledge introductory ‘eS! tO propagate a breed of horses or sheep. 


of the mastoid as well as the petrous part of tl 5 
bone, See cuts under Crocadtie, Galine, and periane, tO particular art or science; a subject to be rota whens cs et tee 
eae hes fie in fact, one of the most constant bones masteredas a preliminary to some other subject. oe aa is Yo sel es, 1.2 73. 
monly mistaken on the one niy T It [logic] is a propædeutic to all other sciences, The wriggling fry soon fill the are Peer, ce 
r on the other for the entire petro-mastoid. MRR aiady es Atwater, Logic, p. 37. The propagated myriads spread. ee 
S Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 26. Cased the physica] geography] which Kant justly Cowper, Progress of Error, l. 4%. 
p (prop), ne arly mo E. proppe, < ME p A knowledge, But cockle, spurge, according to their law, 
e, a prop: = MD. ‘proppe, a prop ‘amet a F Ss ny siography, Pref., p. vi. Might propagate their kind with none to awe 
proppe, prop, a stopple, D. prop a stop- propa ae (pro-pé-dii ti-kal), a. [< prope- Browning, Childe Roland. 
k, plug, wad, pellet,’ = is , c + -al.] Same as propædeutic. 2. To transmit or spread from person to per- 


0) 
G. prop i Sarat ay gi : 
- propp = G. props, propfen, Pan prope den sica Ce tiks), m. [P]. of pro- son or from place to place; carry forward or 
ot found before the 19t century) aon d Cere): The preliminary body of onward; diffuse; extend: as, to propagate are- 
Dan. prop, acork, stopple, plug. of some herp of rules necessary for the study port; to propagate the Christian religion. 
these words is)uncert ens p cular ar t, science, etc.; the intro- I first upon the mountains high built altars to thy name, 
Si an art or a science. And grav’d it on the rocks thereby to Propane He 
our secular life) is not a mere instrum Drayton, Quest of Cy’ 
Urpo: ienei entality T 
ha ron Ea SEI ihe beast Grine body, but neniet ; By ewe pav eT reports, any great err Cal 
5 í n combinat ` ic own, or electoral town, has been propagated. Matn 
Ir. propa, a tion, wherein spiritual life becomes Se orale the empire, 5 : ATN a SAS Pe Quincey, Style, È 
d Propagable (prop’ a Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 114. The idle writers of the day continuo to propagate dul- 
s rop‘ a-ga- = 5 ness through a series of heavy tomes. aoe 
ae bile, CL, as if ei T di Pt opaga- erie pom E Ferd. and Isa, È us 
peon; a eerie! See propagate.] 1 Capable AA Pee Throw a stone into the stream, and the circles that eg! 
rat J . a v, 
‘plied to pagated, or of being continued or multiplied 


3 eS ar a ul type of 
agate themselves are the beautiful tyy “Emerson, Nature. 


part of the objectsup- by natural generati 
i y = eration i z 
nes; aprop foran old Such creatures as are a een 3+. To promote; augment; increase t 
i constitute a distinct propagable eae its peculiar seed Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my aie pres 
Prompt, Pare., p.415. 2. Capabl ; creatures, Boyle. Which thou wilt propagate, to have it Pres" 4, o3, 
: i ORE TN ae 5 Wi re of thine. Shak., R. and Jy 
the prop means, as tenet £ spread or extended by any eee desir 
; een i ne s, doctrines, or principles While tender airs and lovely cn desire. 
Y., iv. 1. 375, pagand (prop’a- nd),n. [<F. propagande: Soft melting ref he creates English PA 
madisapaect” see Propaganda.) Ram as RGR ee s riginate; iDv : 
sick . . Piei Bn yen i i 
man nes for the union of Protestant Christen- gee peo : Bee a Hartina] at 
form. i) Brepagand of Comenius's school... Lhence to visit honest Oat had pr page "igos. 


- Mark Pattison, Lif i iri ingeni T50. 

, Life of $ spirited and ingenious pe. y ary, À 
Propaganda (pro -A-gan’ di) Of Milton, p. 33. usefull things and arts. Evelyn, ue eae ie 
gande = Sp. Pg. It. Hin. [= F. propa- For the greatest part of the Tsang eee would readily 
8 short for L. gates this Plant [pepper], an the Nati wi 
Jide, associa- comply with any who w ‘Dampier, Voyages: 


ee def.): pro- 5 re. 
of DO 5. To scatter; disperso. paa and phett 
A eae’ of pos enore harangue propaga hoy took CAG ent 
ati paganda Fide, end to their resolves ; r the lady be 
oe s ich has the su- ea one: an Tostructe , p 44 
Sslons in the Roman disseminate. roduced 
was founded by Pope Gregory i rae 


=Syn. 1. To increase, spread, d n 
hief instrumentalities is tl II. intrans. To ‘pe multiplie 2 plants; pe 
© See congregation, 6(a), 10. PY generation, or by 


agatin, 
abl. fi 


new shoots 0. 


Sy und of i oun 3 7 
ting an young. Fix’d like a plant on his opera Pot. iL OF 
' proselytin, To draw sautrition, Lis Tssay on MA 


ection, Haridwar 


i 


propagate 


f silk in the rich vestments seems onl 
1 me the worms that spin, for the hehoof of 
att ate in sepulchres, 
Dickens, Pictures from It 


‘opee a A 
Pn jort and, but sometimes with earth, which 


is KEP ortod until they have taken root, The 
pein be applied beneath it. 
c 


eat © ting-box (prop’1-sii-ting-boks), n. In 


prope hallow wooden box or pan, properly 
horta e (compare propagating-bench), for hold- 
mova 


sc and cuttings in sand. It is 
lips fr flues or water-pipes in ¢ 
over the se, or on the sand-bed in a ting-house, 
plant hor’ the cuttings in the box are covered Withta 
be ting-glass es 
w ting-glass (prop’a-g 
propaga” ell-glass used to c 


3 usually placed 
ad, 


‘ Ss. 
ings 


i nts from cuttings, or for growing them from 
plats 

ds. m 
the see gi’shon), n. 


ion (prop-i-! [< ME. prop- 
ropagation i propagation, propagacion, F. 


aqucion d i 
Y agalion = Sp. propagacion = Pg. propa- 
prope It. propagazione, < L. propagatio(n-), 


ação = +7; sasaa ses 
(propagating, an extension, < propagare, pp. 
propagilus, propagate: see propagate.) 1. 
ithe act of propagating; the multiplication or 

ontinuance of the kind or species by natural 
generation orreproduction: as, the propagation 
of plants or animals. Inthe greater number of flower- 
nte propagation is effected naturally by means of 
es but many plantsa o propagated by the produc- 
tion of runners or lateral shoots, which spread along the 
surface of the soil, and root at the joints, from which the 
rend up new stems. Plar ive also propagated by suck- 
ers rising from rootstocks d by various other natural 
means. Propagation may he effected artificially by cut- 
tings, grafting, budding, inarching, ete. 

In September the propagacion, 
In landes suche as tolde is of before, 
Is best to sette in oceupacion. 
Palladius, Wusbondrie (Œ. E. T. $.), p. 189. 

Howis it that in the propagation of the racesuch amar- 
yelis repeated as that . . . every germ of a bodily organ- 
im receives the quickening breath of its spirit? 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 370. 

There is not in nature any spontaneous generation, but 
all come by propagation. Ray, Works of Creation. 
2, The spreading or extension of anything; 
diffusion: as, the propagation of Christianity; 
the propagation of socialistic ideas, 

The Apostle [Paul] did act like a prudent Governour, 
and in such a manner as he thought did most tend to the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. vi. 

It (speech) may be used for the propagation of slander. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 160. 
3h. Increase; augmentation; enlargement; ag- 
grandizement, 


_ For propagation of a dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 154. 
ni spoil and waste they [the Jews] had made upon all 
ate iene about them for the propagation of their em- 

s Which they were still enlarging as their desires. Ee 
South, Sermons, XI. ii. 


ats ssion from one point to another, as 
‘ante by Waves of condensation and rarefac- 
und T the air, and of radiant heat and light by 
tigh ations mn the ether. See sound5, heat, 
ws and radiant energy (under energy). 
0 account fi £ > A 5 
Mi or the enormous velocity of propagation of 
raf fubstance which transmits it is e to be 
xtreme elasticity and of extreme tenuity. 
sf LI Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 60. 
+ Aneres renerati rocreati r — 
mat generation, procreation, breeding. 
ative (prop’a-gā-tiv = Sp. Pg 
broj nn prop’ a-gā-tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
Magativo; as propagate + -ive.] Having the 
Y Topagation; propagating. 
tahia panan Owes more of his being to Almighty God than 
At first rapes Parents, whose very propagative faculty was 
5 n to the human nature by the only virtue, ef- 
tion, Sir r ergy. of the divine commission and institu- 
churet - Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 354. (Latham.) 
Mbe other pout propagative power in the world can- 
Dru han a calamity to all within its borders. 
Mmond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 


4. Transmi 


to (p. 356. 
tay Sator (prop’a-ga-tor), n. [= F. propaga- 
L Drange Pg. Propagador = It. propagatore, < 


MK pro ClOn, a propagator enlarger, extend- 
teagh, P “gare, pp. propagatus, generate, in- 


l ta Tho ee Propagate.| One who propagates; 


[etucto ntinues by generation or successive 
or a one who causes something to ex- 
“Dread; a promoter; a diffuser: as, & 
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Propagator of heresies 
whose business is the pro ‘ 


The name is given to one 
ete., by budding, grafting, 


‘ation of Plants in nurseries, 
€, 

The Author i 

e r then of Origina 
our Nature, E 


Socrates, 


Sinne is the p 


ropagater of 
Purchas, Pilz "i 


rimage, p. 29, 


Addison, Freeholder, No, 45 
Jacobus Barada 8. a Syria Si , No, 45, 
of the Futychian doctrines. heh 
2. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, If, 22 
propagatori rop”a-gū-tō'ri POTAS 
propagatora a popa gā-tō'ri-um), #.; pl, 
resell - (NL, neut. propagato- 
$, propagatory: see propagator.) In bis 
the reproductive apparatus: the entire n : 
cal mechanism of reproduction i fie Ire phy F 
generation of either sex, consi i So organo 
of a sexual gland producing ovi or Spee 
tozoa, passages for Spas Same Es dd EE 
duce oe for dees ron AC of the pro- 
body, and ueno ng it until mature in the 
Foy? whe. usually, organs of sexual congress 
Compare nutritorium, locomotori pe 
r A rium, sensorium. 
propagatory (prop Ori), a. [< NL. pro- 
bagatorius, < L. propagator, propagator: see 
Dropagator.] Serving to accomplish propa- 
gation, as the organs of generation; reproduc- 
tive, as a system of physical organs. 
r A s, g 
ricer aay g5), n.; pl. propagines (prõ- 
aonana aS propagare, propagate: see 
p Fic hast Le m hort., a RRA laid down 
process o ayering.— 2. In bot., same 
as bulblet, st nai essere 
propagule (pro-pag’iil), n. [< NL. propagulum 
q. v.] In bot., same as propagulum. ee : 
propagulum (pro-pag’ii-lum), n.; pl. propagu- 
la (-li). [NL., dim. of propago.) In bot.: (a) 
As oot, such asa runner or sucker, which may 
serve for propagation. (b) In alge, a modi- 
fied branch by which non-sexual reproduction 
is effected. (ct) One of the powder-like grains 
which form the soredia of lichens. 
Fropalæotherium {pro-pa 16-5-thé’ri-um), n. 

NL., < Gr. zpé, before, + zazatéc, ancient, + 
Onpiov, a wild beast: see Paleotherium.] A ge- 
nus of fossil tapiroid mammals from the Eocene 
of Europe. 

propale (pré-pal’), v. t.; pret. and pp. propaled, 
ppr. propaling. [= Sp. Pg. propalar = It. pro- 
palare, < LL. propalare, make public, divulge, 
< L. propalam, openly, publicly, < pro, forth, + 
palum, openly.] To publish; disclose. Scott. 

propalinal (pro-pal’i-nal), a. [< Gr. xpd, be- 
fore, + mazu, back, backward, + -al.] Mov- 
ing forward and backward; relating to forward 
and backward movement; protracted and re- 
tracted, as the lower jaw when it moves forth 
and back in the act of chewing: as, the pro- 
palinal movement in mastication. 

The propalinal mastication is to be distinguished into 
the proal, from belting forwards: A oe ne paleo 
before backwards. ‘ope, Amer. Nat., XX i. 

'O“DAETAD TOT < pro- 
proparapteral (pro-pa-rap’te-ral), a. [<z 
parapteron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
proparapteron. T J 
roparapteron (prõ-pa-rap'te-ron), n.; pl. pro- 
aT (-rä). [NL., < Gr. zpé, before, + 
NL. parapteron.] In centom., the parapteron of 
the prothoracie segment; the third sclerite of 
the propleuron. 
proparent (pro-par’ent), n. [< L. pro, for, E 
paren(t-)s, parent.] One who stands in the 
place of a parent. Imp. pier +n) Aes 
roparoxytone (pro-par-ok’si-ton), @. an z 
p. gpa oTe (see def.), < =p, before, 
+ mapostrovoc, paroxytone: see paroxytone. 
I. a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized by 
ihe acute accent on the antepenultimate: some- 
times applied to words in English and other an 
guages to signify tat thoy have the tonic ac- 
cent on the antepenultimate. $ 

II. In Gr. gram., a gord whieh has the acute 
accent on the antepenultimate. 

proparoxytone (pro-par-ok’si-ton), t. t.; pret. 
and pp. proparoxytoned, ppr. pr CR an orytoning: 
[< Gr. spoxaposurovety, TPAR A Maas Wa 
aroxytone: see proparorytone, a.) In Gr. 
Prank ; to write or pronounce (a word) with the 
santa accent on the antepenultimate. < 
roparoxytonic (pro-par-ok-si-ton’ik). a. [ 
P Oparoa +-ic.] Accented on the antepe- 

" roxytone. 

nult; proparoxy i 
Q 6-pash’on), n. 

propassion (pr 

sio(n- 
Pers Al 
an inchoate pass! 

The philosopher, call 
tude, a spur intended passion. 
ply rather a propassion taney T. Adame, Works, I. 476. 


as a chief Propagator 


ion: the first stir of passion. 


« the greatest propagator of moralit Á 


[< ML. propas- 
‘0, before, + passio(n-), passion: 
ook feeling antecedent to passion; 


R ger] the whetstone to forti- 
T ae T peehi virtue. This is sim- 


propeller-shaft 


Not the firat motions fof ‘anger} are forbidden: the 
twinklings of the eye, as the philosophers eall them, the 
Propasdione and sudden and irresistible alterations, 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 155} L AL 

propatagial (pro-pat-4-ji7al), a. and n. (< NL. 
propatagiali«, < propatagium, q. v] Loge Of 
or pertaining to the propatagium: as, a propata- 
gial fold of integument: a Propatogial muscle, 
II, 2. A propatagialis 3 
propatagialis (prd-pat «+ pl. pro- 
patagiales (-18z}. (NL: see propatagial | A 
tensor musele a the propatagium, of which 
here are two, long and short, — tagialii 
brevis, the short propatagial musele, aia et tensor 


propatagii brevis. Pro atagialis lon the long pro- 
patagial muscle, also called tensor Mpat longui, Ls 


Propatagian (pro-pat-a-ji’an), a. [< propata- 

gium + -an.| Same as propatagial, 
The propatagian muscles of the swallows, 
Science, X. 71. 

Propatagium (prō-pat ium), 2. ; pl. propata- 
gia (-à). [NL., < Gr. xp, before, + NL. pata- 
pium, q.¥.J The so-called pataginm of a bird's 
wing: the more precise name of the fold of skin 
in front of the upper arm and of the forearm 
which fills up the reéntranee between these 
parts, and so forms the smooth fore-horder of 
the wing from the shoulder to the carpal angle. 

Pro patria (pro pa’tri-i), [L.: pro. for; pa- 
frid, abl. of patria, one’s native land: see pia- 
tria.] For one’s native land. 

Proped (pro‘ped), n. (1. pro, for, + pes ( ped-) 
= E. foot.) In entom., a proleg. Kirby. See 
cut under proleg. s 

propedal (pro’ped-al), a. [<proped+-al.J Of 
the nature of or pertaining to a proped: as, a 
propedal process. 

propel (pro-pel’), v, t.: pret. and pp. propelled, 
ppr. propelling. [< ME. propellen, < Ia propel- 
lere, drive or push forward, < pro, forward, + 
pellere, drive, push: see pulsel. Cf. expel, im- 
pel, repel, ete.) To drive forward; move or 
cans to move on; urge or press onward by 

orce. 


Ferre awaie propelle 
Horrend odoure of kychen, bath, gutters. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T, 8,), p. 23. 


That overplus of motion would be too feeble and lan- 
guid to propel so vast and ponderous a body with that pro- 
digious velocity. Bentley. 

The rate of succession may be retarded by insisting upon 
one object, and propelled by dismissing another before its 
time. Kames, Elem. of Criticism, ix. 

propellant (pro-pel’ant), n. [Erroneous form of 
propellent.) That which propels or drives for- 
ward; a propelling agent. 

Though not as a military propellant, it {guncotton) has 
been used with great success in sporting cartridges. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 117. 

In all saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminat- 
ing powder contained in a small copper case, 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. S88. 
propellent(pro-pel’ent).a. [< L. propellen(t-)s, 
ppr. of propelere, drive or push forward: see 
propel.) Driving forward: propelling. 
propeller (pré-pel’ér),n. [< propel + -erl.] 1, 
One who or that which propels; in marine em- 
gin., broadly, any contrivance or appliance. 
as a sail, paddle, oar, paddle-wheel, serew, 
etc., used for moving vessels floating upon the 
surface of water, or under the surface; in a 
more restricted and more generally accepted 
sense, any instrument or appliance, and espe- 
cially a screw, used for marine propulsion and 
actuated by machinery (usually a steam-engine 
called a marine engine) carried by the vessel 
so propelled. A principle common to all this class of 
secur is that a vessel is moved forward by the re- 
action on the propeller of the water thrown rearward, 
the propelling machinery being at some part or parts 
rigidly attached to the ship. The net propelling ade 
is therefore derartig i the eh A eee Prien 
rearward multip) uto the square 
which it is thrown, allowance being made for prejudicial 
resistances. z 
2. A boat or vessel driven by a propeller.—3. 
In fishing, a kind of trolling-hook with arti- 


it spin in the water; a spinning-hait 
X ean, fish-tail, screw, ee pi 
qualifying words, ž A se e 
propeller-engine (pr6-pel’ér-en“jin), n. A 
rine engine for driving a ee t 
propeller-mower (pro-pel’¢r-m6’ér), 

as Ge soe cubic see, ba 
ropeller-pump (pro-pel“ér-pump), 
Por re E NE elical blades 

a casing and submerged in the w. 
propeller-shaft (pro-pel’¢: 
metallie shaft which carries 
marine engine. es 


BR TEN ee ee Pe ee ce ee eS a ee a ee ry 


ficial bait, fitted with wings or flanges to make 
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3 i A776 

I roperj 
propeller-well RE ci aio a Properisto 
me ’ A vertical This Edward the Thirde, CLIN E ndo o Coil of rope Droper ia- ma, 
well (pro-pel‘ér-wel), n. Da ship Wardes them, united to Yarme yrond, the spiral lines of the o Prese 
Ee e a aad N Lenien Stua arl. Mise, VI 182). (Darien) 9. In liturgies 

ara n two-bladed che, is propenyl (prop’e-nil), n. [< prep(ionic) + -en- estival 
> the propeller-well, so Š S roryl. Proper cular o 
Bee ae maet eho dhat ita the ore tho water.® + -yl.] Same as glycery proper psalme e Mtroit ; ct 


a g 'ō-pep'tõn), n. [< pro- + pep- EILER j, < Dinon = ver 
propeller-wheel (prọ-pel'èr-hwël), 1. 1 A ma- prope vo ie Anat aat of peptic and C#lly of what is absurd ae : va yet Drefuon 


iter . G ` i P Talk r ohjeet” ” Said ip ot 

‘ring propeller Pe ata: fe Propel + tae digestion: same as hemialbumose. aes Talk with a man out ata Bae Je Ctionalte Non}. 
7 =] + . E y . Prs -nü 'ri-į 4 da : C : 

propelment (pre Lt ropelling.—2. In clock- propeptonuria (pro-pep-t9-niv’ri ii), x. C L., a shee 

-ment.| 1. The act of propelling. ~. + Gr. otper, urine.) The pres- expect. They tw 


ing-instruments, calcu- < propeptone z à Tre} oa 
ing Sian rete. Pie ‘propalling mecha- anes of propeptone in the a “ME. pro, ¢ Proko for. Ë A Proper piece that i ti 
“s mic v5 "Opre, r n 
TA particularly, an escapement mecha- pro er or A pe Tt aa Poa <L. 11. Becoming: ascot: oe Stapp creat 
; i imary propulsive power is “OF, propre, F. propre = Sp. = 8. 1% PYODrIO, 5. Gigs 8; deservea, 
SN a aan a aA the AS of proprius, special, proper, one’s own, personal, ai g] Definition proper, a Fe, 
peels o aE ae tho a e-wheel, instead a lasting: no certain connections. From finst Wid Specific difference — aiton b; 
j drive the seape-w $ S 3 PNAN : 3 E sh be s e 
BE ee S operating the anpinicnt, as in L, proprius are also ult. prop? F m ee eae kos tom iig Cie E oper ok of aspe 
: z a ropriate, expropriate, ote. „a. l. keyofC major, Stainer 3 
ordinary clocks. priate, appropriate. b 1 7 ing to a species or Sec cognition.—Propg el Burret, 
pro) andi (pro-pend’), v. i [= OF. porpendre, Special; peculiar; belongmg to a sp fr ston, 2.— Proper difer eran 
op ndre, < L. propendere, hang forward or individual and to nothing else; springing irom tinguishing two tities ace an ai 
M e aud or disposed, < pro, forward, the peculiar nature of a given species or indi- ~ Proper feud, in Zaw, an o OPY eXciple, cident 
+ pendere. hang: see pendent.) To lean for- vidual; particularly suited to or befitting one’s Dy pare Dag service, — Opa oe genuine feud pi 
H oH lis PR ae : original. n, 4.— Proper juri i T fraction, ghed 
Ward; ineline; be propense ordisposedinfavor nature; natural; original. or motion, m Aaris diction, Bee anti, Se 
anyt i > Pea n name, à name giye oo a Oam, — Se 
ms hing. Nevertheless, Of late with passions of some difference, for distinction front Ager individuy 


g ji Conceptions only proper to myself, X Shakspere, Cæsar, Lone 
NG capes nae pas Which, give some soil perhaps to my behaviours. ata: : Sane a o Po 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 190. AR J. C., 41. object an object Gene 
ci q ch way. ey have a proper saint almost for every peculia - er preface. See 
; aoe Base heen Anat. of Stel, pa arity. prem Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 274. eerie quantity 2 
; : i j i i he 
( a) rs -si ri = t first he casts to change his proper shape, syllogism, t 
propendencyt Apry pen den ads Us oH ee Whi else might work him danger or delay. dividual middle 


den(t) + -cy.) 1, A leaning toward anything; Milton, P. La, iii, 634, 2O early bent in he 
inclination; tendency of desire to anything.— AOLE plant to it Soa inguished himself: } 
= age e apt every plant to its proper soil, genius to show 

2. Attentive deliberation. [Rare.] e Addison, Hilpah aga Shalum; ec us to shove no arty bent in tho Pan ot 

An act above the animal actings, which are transient, 4 neatness that seemed Jess the result of care and plan individual, specific and 4, PIS i. a Particular, 

and admit not of that attention and propendency of ac- thay a something as proper to the man as whitencss to the Seemly, becoming, legitimate, E, befitting, meet. 

tions. Sir M. Hale. ijy, Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. II. x. 1. That which is set 

propendent cory pendent), Si K e Ls 2. Belonging to one; one’s own. paividual use. [Rare.] 

p ppr. of propendere, hang Lor For if they sholde abyde longe with vs they shuld vndo FPCA ollice or special parts of 

down: see propend.} 1}. Tnclining forward or |, all and ete ys lyke as they do their owne propre folke. patho uN een 

toward anything. South. (Imp. Dict.) —2. In R. Eden, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Books on ri- sunday. 


apart to Speci 


alor 
Speciflcal] 


5 ically, in liturgies 
ts of an office appointed fore 
: as, the proper of the day; the 


f : ; 
bot., hanging forward and downward. Parton. [ca, ed. Arber, p. xxxiii.), et. A Proper in the logical senso, 
propense (pro-pens’), a. [< L. propensus, pp. of Here at my house and at my proper cost. Troner either flow immediately from the essence of the 
propendere, hang forward or down, be inclined: Shak., T. N., v.1. 827, Subject... or by the poan tion of some other property, 
See propend.] Leaning toward anything, in a The waiter’s hands that reach í S urgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, 
moral sense; inclined; disposed, whether to Se a stout, In propert, individually ; privately, 
good or evil; prone. Tennyson, Will Waterproof. which Goa mde to be oan not have that folsom, 


a arate propens, arer a bmentE 3. Fit; suitable; appropriate. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iii. 3, 


Our agents shall discern the mind of the arliament to- "Tis proper I obey him, but not now. Proper of saints, the variable parts of an office appointed 


X wards as, which if it be propense and favora Je, there may Shak., Othello, v. 2, 196. r use pane EA of n individual ae Sages 
bea fit season to procure. . . countenance of our pro- A middle estate i . ommon of the saints, under common.—Proper of the 
x Winthrop, Hist, New England, IL DE E AOUS ee on a feaching: mass, the proper of the season for the mass.—Proper of 


; n k the season, in liturgi 
To sit with her in sight was happiness, and the proper appointed for use on 
happiness for early morning—serene, incomplete, but brated as a sain lay), at a certain festival, ete., or dur- 
progressive. Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xxxvi. ing a certain octave or season, PE 
Unhappily, you are in a situation in which it is proper Proper (propèr), adv. [< proper, a.] Properly; 
for you to do what it son Etprepenin me to endure. very; exceedingly. [Vulgar.] 
acaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 185. ea aes RoE retty,”” I 
ae “Isn't it lovely, Mrs. Flint?” “Proper pretty, replied 
s propense; natural tendency, nad ancon GEE GAGA motte Celyndy. Jane G. Austen, The Desmond Hundred, vi. 
Propenseness to diseases in the body. 4 à said Bb rop’er), v. t [< OF. proprier, < L. 
Daley Devotions, n era: £ [Acconsing to recognized usage; correct; Propert (pi P a n ‘one’s own, appropriate, < 
; = : ano TAG x rg propriare, take as a 
sion (pro-pen‘shon), n. [<F. ropension Wee 23 proper word; a proper pe eneeslOr: Acris vous own: see proper a. To 
r on = Pg, ropensão = Tt, Propen- Those parts of nature into which the chaos was divided 2 TARRAA Palsgrave. ( Halliwell.) —2. To 
9 io(n-), inclinati {hey signified by dark names which we have expressed in ®PPYOpriate. Palsgrave. (J 
> 10n, propen- their plain and proper terms. make proper; adorn. Halliwell. 


, the variable parts of an office 
Sunday or other day (not cele- 


“propensely ( d-pens‘li), adr. In a propense 
manner; with natural tendency. DEE 


Others. . , looked upon i 
d substantial oath Be 


on the contrary, as a real 
y formed against Yorick. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iy. 27. 


Prp pensenoas (pro-pens‘nes), n. The state of 


KEIEN , aa ensus, hang forward T. Burnet, Theor: i rop/e-rit), v.i. [< L. properatis, 
5 á , y of the Earth. properatet (prop'e-rāt), v.i. — ite eee” 
aa patty $ A The state of being No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day ! eee properare, hasten, quicken, ¢ ts 4 if 
ever a e Hood, November. quick, speedy, < pro, forward, forth, pai ral 
f atuta n grenter zeal to sadness, 5. Rightly so called, named, ordescribed; taken make.] To hasten. jae Ši 
l Hassinger, and Rorcey, Old Law, iy, 2, in pee sense: in this sense usually follow- And, as last helps, hurle them down onma P a 
reaction and progress are but the g Me noun: as, the apes proper belong to the Awhile to keep off death, which propere ii, (Nares) the 
po- Old World: Vicars, tr. of Virg 
cach side uses to express their aver. ee orld; no shell-fish are fishes proper. ede [< L. propt- 
; y S 4 A ss He n. aidia 
ete a ept perna Toae 
a ME 97% n-), kness, ‘ af j f 
tigu of tending to move A ats Pil R assert that no Government ae everhad pp. prop Bed tus, hasten: see prope? ea 2 
j n in its organic Jaw for its own termination. of properating or hastening; haste; § Set Wh 
6 n, in Raymond, p. 114. p ration of this banquet, pron jouis- tot 
ie cents correct in behavior; respectable; p ZTE 1s grent preparation o% Preg wilh Joy ka L A0 
such as shi i 3 respectable; to it, participation of it; "Adams, Works, I Pr 
a ould be: as, proper conduct, ance. Rev: T. il Gh jii 
5 is a) A A -o-peri-spom), 1 9 at 
He ik bre one Dianas “Hemet toa proper maid in Florence, properispome (prp? iespon)s Min Gr. gran VW 
Propensity. Under the most exciting chreumaonce, Mee NL. properispomenon q spoumflex accent on Ine 
an Cxceedingly proper a ag reumstances, Titia was such a word which has the ci =e la 
aN . M. Orai Patian A nultimate. : „characteriz pr 
What you Will, ir 7, Welford: es a A A aeratako, l, rn a. In Gr. gram., papas ie : ebr timate: nd | Proh 
=| handsome; ii ood-looking; personable; the circumflex accent on the pen i; pret, 2 He 


t. pre i 5 b J 01 Pe 
i mind, t- [Now only prov. a strong or active. properispome (prõ-per’'i-spõm), yoming: Kr ie 


faa 5 ners, s a 
pp. properispomed, ppr. properis mnit r0- i 
That Bare mane aot Among us al one e a a In Gr. or antas À Dar iM the Be i 
Tes andes not Tong apong man for man. nounce with the circumflex a te 

as propre a man as eyer you med nultimate. - ns spom’e-n0nii: 
z e N Hode (Child's Ballads, Y. 125) properispomenon pD hrd with the oi Yee, 
aan a fellow of my hands. d NE, ¢ p PT POTEPLOT HE meats A ee i ne 
£ A comely, Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2.72 cumflex accent on the pany pa round Pi on 
Proper woman, though not handsome. omtpevoc, ppr- of POLPA: sy ay Wann 
Pepys, Diary, I. 98. fore, < mpd, before, + TEPLOTA $ ns propel T 

Le 


still my delight is in proper young men, off: see perispomenon.] 


5 , Jolly Beggars. istoma (pro-pe 
its natural color Dorens 6 
used as a bearin 


properistoma 
., of the primitive mouth of a gastrula, 
phe lip peristome. : 
A 30 | nickened edges of the gastrula, the primitive 
At the t atonal, the endoderm and the exoderm pass 
pra ther. Haeckel, Evol, Anim, (trans,), L 290, 
+47 each £ 
jpto "ae ] (pro-per [< pro- 
omat | í ! 
propetis al. _Pert ‘istoma, 
porn stomne (pro-per [< NL. pro- 
ry.) Same 
Beto YA D ade Ee Mer 
pee Jy rop’ er- i), . AMG. properly, 


proper iy, propreliche; < proper + -ly2.] Jy. În 

ropi e 

rop. own manner, 

ones i nough I speke here wordes properly, 

ROM Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 729, 
proper manner ; with propriety ; fitly; 

nA correctly: as, & word properly ap- 

lress properly adjusted. 

” quath Pacience, “propreliche to telle 

hit is ful harde.” 

Pie 


suitably; 
plied; & € 

“ parfay, 
In English, 


Plowman (C), xvii. 119. 
ance of forms cannot properly be styled ill manners. 
nor 


Ign Swift, Good Manners, 
To ahigh degree ; mui entirely; exceed- 
ingly; extremely. [Colloq.] 
g!) 


sh T did assure my lord was most properly false, 
ik it true. Pepys, Diary, July 14, 1664. 
. gave me a wipe... on the side of my 


All whi 


and noth 


re knocked me over and hurt me properly, 
face thi 


| Haliburton, Sam Slick in England, xxvi, (Bartlett.) 
reviated prop. 
Be onlie. (a) In the correct or strict sense, 
Prope aking without qualification, 
properness (prop’er-nes), n. [< proper + -ness.] 
ay 
N 


he character of being proper, in any sense of 
that word. : E 
‘slight, sir! yonder is n lady veil'd, 
For properne s beyond comparison, 
And, sure, her face is like the rest; we'll see ’t 
iy Fletcher (aad another) Love's Pilgrimage, iv. 1. 
propertied (prop’ér-tid), a. [< property + -ed2.] 
Possessed of property. 
An institution devoted aera 
N ses generally. 
Boclelnsse EY. Arnold, Last Essays, Church of England, 
'he loyal and properticd part of the community, 
phe loy Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 458, 
property (prop’ér-ti), v.; pl. properties (-tiz). 
K NE. propertee, properte, proprete, propirte, 
propurte, < OF. properte, propriety fitness, 
property, < L. proprictau(i-)s. a peculiarity, pe- 
culiar nature or quality, right or fact of posses- 
sion, property, < proprius, special, particular, 
one’'sown: see proper. Cf. propriety, a doublet 
of property.) 1. Any character always present 
inan individualeor à class; an essential attri- 
bute; a peculiar quality; loosely, any quality 
or characteristic. 
It is tho propertie of aw yse 
the woorke requireth. 
R. Eden (First Books on America, ed, Arber, p. 57). 
Delectable and pleasant conversation, whose property is 
tomovea kindly delight. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 
But Thou art 
have mercy, r 
Book of Common Prayer, Communion Office, Prayer of 
[Humble Access. 
asynonym for peculiar quality ; but 
as co-extensive with quality in gen- 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
we ought to confine the term property 
Matter; for an abstraction can have no 
it is the bodies which severally manifest 


to the propertied and satis- 


buylder to vse such tooles as 


the sume Lord, Whose property is always 


íi {raverty is correctly 
ci 3 
G quently used 
Strictly speaking, 
to Bodies, not to șI. 


perties ; and 
the qualities, 


Soft BG: H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 42. 
i 


hiest ron loses almost all magnetic properties at a red 
2 tkinson, tr. of Mascart aud Joubert, I. 384. 


9 7 
-Tn logic, a character which belongs to the 


Wh jf a 
to Re ofa species, and to nothing else, but not 
© essence or definition. 


"Opretie is ; z 
whi 2 naturall promenesse und maner of dooyng 
ttar oe tareeth to one kinde and to the same onely and 
h ote Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551). 
mi ember tie ? Itis a natural inclination or property, 
One special kind; which is to be understood 
erof waies, First, it is called proprium, which 
one onely kind, as to be a poet or musician is 
that he but not to every man : secondly, it is called 
ad Pelongeth to all the kind, but not to that kind 
ly ki ly it is said tobe proper when it belongeth to 
be are hee and to all that Kind. but yet not alwayes, as 

Wi faved or bald is proper to man in old age, but 
€S: fourthly, it is said to be proper, or rather 
» Which js incident to one kind alone, to all 
Or to sy Alwaies, as to have a natural aptnesse to 
älwaieg b°AKe is proper to man onely, to every man, 
W Converts tnd therefore this kind of property is said to 
2 e With the kind whereunto it belongeth, as 

ath naturally power to speake or laugh the 
2nd whatsoever is man the same hath power 
h. Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, i. 4. 


icia Slt to the use or enjoyment or the 
i pent of disposal of anything that can 


rep-ti), v. t 
ropertyt (prop’ér-ti), v. 
POT 


ties. 


2. To make a property or tool of; appropri- 
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In the broader genso, 
hit to use or 


t right of action ja 
€ l owner, but b n 
distinguish it from the right o 
ís termed the general property, 
exclusive right of possessing, enjoying a 
thing. See baiment, and lient, Lyte 


Ne truste no wight to finden in Fortune 
AY properte ; hir giftes ben an portune 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv, 392, 
iresisting good na b 8) akes hij 
He pls eta Habe makes him 
ae Steele, Spectator, No, 32, 
The idea of Property being a right to any thing. 
rstanding, IV, jii 18, 


Locke, Human Unde: 
Property . denotes in every state of society the larg- 
control over things 


poren of exclusive use or exclusive 
Nd sometimes, unfortunately, over persons) which the 
that state of society, rec- 


18 property; so js a 
it be a right as against the 
termed special 


Tä ch 
property is the 
nd disposing of a 


Jack has an ur 
incapable of hay 


Taw accords, or which custom, in 
que 3 J.S. Mill, Socialism, p. 129, 
ate DS or things subject to ownership ; any- 
sung that may be exclusively possessed and en- 
Joyed; chattels and land; possessions, 


The King has also appropri: "3 j 
h as alsc priated the Queen’: els 
himself, and conceives that they are wig ndORUC cee 
vate property. Greville Memoirs, Jan. 8, 1523, 
It was the misfortune of my frie 

A y friend . . . to have cem- 
barked his Property in large speculations, seins 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 56. 
English Political economy and English popular notions 
are very deeply and extensively pervaded by the assump- 
tion that all property has been acquired through an ori- 
ginal transaction of purchase, and that, whatever be the 
disadvan zes of the form it takes, they were allowed for 
in the consideration for the original sale, 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 325, 

5. A thing required for some peculiar or spe- 
cific use, as a tool; an accessor y; specifically, 
in theaters, a Stage requisite, as any article of 
costume or furniture, or other appointment, 
necessary to be produced in a scene (in this 
specific sense used also attributively). 


This devil Photinus 
Employs me as a property, and, grown useless, 
Will shake me off again. 


Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 3, 


To hire some of our properties: as a sceptre and crown 
for Jove; and a caduceus for Mercury. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 2. 
Not to be of any Use or Consequence in the World as 
to your self, but merely as a Property to others. 
Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 
Thad seen many rehearsals, and sometimes got a peep 
at the play, having been taken on “in arms” as a property 
child in groups of happy peasantry. p 5 
$ J. Jefferson, Autobiog., i. 
6+. Propriety. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, smoothness and 
property, in quickness and briefness. Camden. 


7. Individuality ; that which constitutes an in- 
dividual. [Rare.] 


Property was thus appalled 
That the self was not the same. 
Shak., Pheonix and Turtle, 1. 37. 


8. A cloak or disguise. Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 


Hadst thou so cheap opinion of my birth, 
My breeding, or my Jortnnes, thet nougicles 
v erty of your lust but I? 
Could serve for property soimi PANER 
c, community, corporeal, descriptive 
Soper See the CEAI words.— Cotes’s proper- 
ties of the circle. Seecircle.— De Moivre’s property 
of the circle. See circle.— Discussion of property. 
See discussion.— Focal, individual, etc., property. Ee 
the adjectives— Mixed subjects of property. See 
mized!.— Movable property. Same as personal pro perty. 
— Perishable, personal, private property. See thead- 
jectives.— Property in action, ownership eithon’ pos- 
session, but with the present right of possession en ore 
able by action. In the broadest sense the term may include 
any right of action for money or other property. ompare 
chose in action, ear Poppe rete! Ryrerrge on 
See ee S CENE an has in wild animals 
of ownership. (a) Such right asa m a has eter 
which he has reclaimed. Also called spe property. 
ri ilee has in the chattel transferre: 
(b) Such right as a bailee peers ee 
Iment.—Real property. il. 
otal cate Same as qualities Robie (oy Poe i 
Attribute, Characteristic, etc. See valiye i POPAN 
7 ttels, Goods, Wares, Commodities, 2 A 
Ei leer atin Properly is the general ward ror, these 
k aterial things which are one’s own, whether an ale oF 
not ere applies to Derea de? Scampi 
di ings even o! 
eman EE except eena ee) Bas fee 
ti ns of the classes real and personal, under ial) oor 
incl des a merchant's stock-in-trade, or on p movable 
Ts Tae of any sort. Wares are nant eons ticies, 
E ially of the heavier sort, as ane k Fogden: 
A Commodities are sneh mova SR a ee 
cessities of life, and aye n Ron iM 
the general word for ones A 
with (certain) properties or quali- 


His voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. Shak., A. and C., V. 2. 83. 


o invest 


. 


prophesy 
I am too high-born to be propertied, 


To be a secondary at control, 
Or useful serving-man and Instrument, 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 79, 
property-man ( prop ér-timan ), m. A person 
employed in a theater and having the charge 
of stage properties, : : 
At the death of Feer, the property man at this theatre, 


the Guardian extracted much fun from a catalogue of 
articles under hi e, s 


Azhtin, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, JI, 16, 
Property-master (prop’ér-ti-mis’ tér), n. Ina 
theater, a person who superintends the making, 
storage, and use of stage properties; a head 
property-man. 
While the Property-master and his men were fashioning 


the god Talepuika, the scenic artist had sketched and 
modelled the scenery of the opera, 


Seribner's Mag., IV. 440, 
Property-plot (prop’¢r-ti-plot), n. Ina theater, 
a list of the accessories required in the produc- 
tion of a play. 
Property-room (prop’¢r-ti-rém), n, The room 
i i theater in which the stage properties are j 
kept. 
property-tax (prop’ér-ti-taks), n, A direct tax 
Imposed on the property of individuals amount- 
ing to a certain percentage on the estimated 
value of their property. 
prophane?, prophane yi, ete, Obsolete spell- 
ings of profane, ete, 
prophasis (prot’a-sis). n. 
that which appears, a motive, a pretext, ¢ mpu- 
gaiverv, show forth, manifest, < =pd, forth, + 
gaivery, show, oaivectas, appear: see phase.) In 
med., prognosis; foreknowledge of the course 
of a disease, 
prophecy (prof’e-si), n.: pl. prophecies (-siz). 
[< ME. prophecy, prophecie, profecye, < OF. 
prophecie, prophetic, F. prophétie = Sp. profecia 
= Pg. prophecia = It. profezia, < LL. prophetia 
(ML. also prophecia), é Gr. xpogrrela, the gift of 
interpreting the will of the gods, in N., T. in- 
spired discourse, prediction (see def. 2), < Tpo- 
gurevew, prophesy, predict, <xpooirye, aprophet: 
see prophet.) 1. Inspired discourse; specifical- 
ly, in Christian theol., discourse flowing from the 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit. 
Sone a Tew stode vp in hy, 
And thus he said thurgh prophecy. $ ; 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 
The rest of the acts of Solomon. . . . are they not writ- e 
ten in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the pro, 
of Ahijah? 2 Chron, ix. 20, 


For the prophecy came not in old time by the will ag 
man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 2 Pet. £ 21. 
2. A prediction; declaration of something to \ 
come; especially, a foretelling under divine in- 
spiration. 
In them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esajas. Mat. xiii, 14. i 
A prophecy, which says that G 
vard’: thi d shall be. 
orearen ae M Tak, Bich, TEE, L L% 
3+. Interpretation of Scripture; religious ex- 
hortation or instruction. 
The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 
taught him. Prov, a r 
Mr. Wilson, praying and exhorting the congrega 
tC., © ded to them the exercise of prop, in 
His teense nn reukron, Hist Non eae ia 
4. In liturgics: (a) A lection from the Old = 
Testament, especially a eucharistie or missal 
lection; also, a lection in the Mozarabie daily 
office, and in the Greek Church at sabbath 
vespers on certain festivals. (b) The canti- 
cle Benedictus (Luke i, 68-79) as sung in the 
Gallican liturgy. afterward displaced by the 
Gloria in Excelsis.= Syn. L Divination, ete. See 
diction. : 
prophe -monger (prof’e-si-mung’gér),n. One 
who mene in prophecies : so called in contempt. 
observed by forrainers to be the great- 
ane Bolin aeie 3, and, whit a Devt aor their 
i shall never want & ease palate. 
gies aa Fuller, Ch. Hist., 1V. ii. 46. (Davies. 
prophesier (prof’e-si-ér),n. [< prophesy + eri, 
One who prophesies or predicts. y 
Saynt Dauyd of Wales, the great archebishop 
MARTRE iers and manye angels sent 
warning of his comming . . . yeares ere he 


[NL., < Gr. zpédacir, 


The counterfeit module has deceived me. lik 


meaning prophesier. E 
rophesy (prof’e-si), 
? heaving. 


meae 4 


the usual change 
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` A ro 
Fai , prophesy : d from our enemies, and from the hand of all that 3, ANER Pp Phylaxy 
pacify, multiply, ete.) I, trans, To predict; Fate ns. Iuket 70. gentina Patives having oy 
foretell: forests. Seo prophet Polybins was of the Dest sort of roplets who prodit future, °F“ Intuitive die 
: hes tural causes those © A) ia ea Polehina z 3G 
7 tad ee aye Lent, v. 3. 176. e eased from them. Dryden, h te ag ger of Polybius. O my prophetic sonl! m 
x i do res Ks “TY une}, 
Amongst ties which this letter hath by Ree sents ro ELAN Shor 
heii a a it is not the least that it A prophet certain of my Proper: ae or phetical (Prõ-foti-kn]) tak, T] 
Was prophesied of before it was horn, Donne, Letters, XXV. That never shadow of mistrus Tennyson, Geraint. A Ta SEK 


Between us. God hath end 
ri ters. . . Was sagacious enough oi z soe d hath endued us X 
ae ih wv that the ie Jad would mako a great eure in g An orthopterous insect of the family Man- of Prophetical revelation, wh th the h 
the world, Macaulay, Lord Clive. tide [Loeal, U. 5.]—French prophets, pene Bae cries that reason could a S 
Holy Ghost i ven in England to the Camisards.— or : : have 
NA ATA Lai dis to-night. aro K: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; 80, propheticality (pro fe s 
Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. pre P Sks of their prophecies in the Old Testament, ~ phetical + ~i-ty Ş-fet-i-kalʻi. 
ivi i i the writers of the Ok stament from a “IY yi 
LACT Nee Le apoak by eee Minor, roan inclusive: also, their books. The dis- [Rare. i 
tion; utter or tell as prophet. tinction between major and minor relates to ao size of prophetically (prd-fet "ikea à 
Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones, mÀ the books. — School of aH) prophets mene uganglentwpheteal + -1y2] Th g Di D ado. 
èS, he: i d. ; $ ege hich y g me ere edu- Pav of nredi t n apr tae, ; 
say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Loro $ Jews, a school onic cee La oE. One elderly or Bay of prediction ; in the p netice mann Dro. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 4. cated and qualified p aled their father They prophetic i manner of er; t 
7 co that should leading prophet presided over them, called their father | WY Prophetically did fore.signi Prophhe” 
The prophets , . . prophesied of the gra i. 10. vaster; hence the students were called sons of the ed. Jer. Ta gnify all suc} cy, 
pone out yon. prec OARE * Their chief subject of study was the law and propheticaln — = AUOT, Works (eq ‘ects to be 
2. To utter predictions; foretell future events. jts P terpretation, but music and sacred poetry were sub- phetical + ea {Prg fet'i-kalnes) i 35), L. egy 
Prophesy not in the name of the Lord, that thon die not sidiary branches apanan he Tat h R phetical. [Rare J he charactey of eine Pro: 
payor band. ities ae of Sronhesies or which were written or compiled by mem- prophetism (prof’et-iz E pro. 
8}. To interprot or explain Seripture or reli- Pers of the order of prophi The ancient Jews some- “The system, Drao eA n. [< prophet. i 
gious subjects; preach; exhort. times divided the Old T ent into the Law (Penta toachine. The anes or doctring of ing ws 
; i to their teuch)and the Prophets, a sometimes (as still in Hebrew 8> the American, XIT 39 inspired 
Inthoatternoon, Mr. Roger W iliam (ecoording <2 Mr Bibles) into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. In Hebrew prophetizet (prof’etiz) A F . 59. 
custom) propounded a Gee iy to which the pas a T Bibles the Former Prophets are Joshua, Judges, I. nd IT. = Sp. profelizar = Pe peo [< F. Prophétis 
Smith, apake briefly; then Mr. Mv lltiams phen Samuel, and I. and II. Kings; the Latter Prophets are the — tjzzare, < J I = * 8: Prophetizay — wey 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, T. 109. TOONS from Isaiah to Malachi inclusive, with the exception pered S 7 pond pi ophetizare, < Gr, 
They also nllowed greater art HA of Lamentations and Daniel, which are placed in the Ha- a P A j prophesy, < xpodirne, a 
before them; for they admitted any member to sp giographa. phet. o utter predictions 


Tpooyr les ihe 
Prophet; ie 


pray as well as their pastor. S On these two commandments hang all the law and the Nor, thrild with bodkins. r aS; Prophesy, 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. ronnie 5 Mat. xxii. 40. Aud in a furie BOGME to ara frantik-wise, 
prophesyin (prof’e-si-ing), bes [y erbal n. of =Syn. 1. Prophet, Seer, Soothsayer. A prophet is properly Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's W eeks iL, The 8 
‘oplesy,v.} 1t. Preaching; religious exhorta- one who discloses or speaks forth to others the will of God; Nature . . . sodoth warning send te Schisme, 
ion; the act of speaking on religious subjects. a seer is one who has himself learned God's will by a vision. By prophe tizing dreams, Daniel, Civil Wars iii. 


i ii Both titles were applicd in the OJU Testament to the same oe ee Pe 
The Liberty of Prophesying. (Title.] Jer. Taylor. inss of men, bub at different times. The extra-Biblical Prophetship (prof et-ship), n. 
The Puritans maintained frequent religious exercises, uses of the words correspond to the Biblical. The word ~$ ip.) Same as prophethood, 
in which texts of Scripture were interpreted or discussed, prophet is sometimes used in the Bible of a candidate for ‘To deny Mahomet's prophetship w 4 
one speaking to the subject after another, in an orderly the prophetic office, or of an inspired preacher orinterpre- antagonism. B. Pastor l Kesi would excite a violent 
method. This was called prophesying, in reference to 1 ter. Soothsayer, as used in the Bible, implies imposture, z ~ = yvon, sands of the Saracen, p, %4. 
a areas Be my all prophesy, thatall may learn, and and in other literature its standing is little better. prophitet, n A p ddle English form of profit 
Anaya comtor 5 e Beforetime, in Israel, when a man went to enquire of PrOphioem pro-flo’em), n. [< pro- + hloëm.) 
Neal, in New England's Memorial, p: 171, note. G64 tins he spake, Come, and let usgo tothe ser: forhe A tissue in the sporophore of ee pt 


[< prophet + 


2. The act of perenne 7 that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer. Dling the phloëm of ordinary stems in micr 
ME. prophete, profett, 1 Sam. ix. 9 scopic structure, and corresponding Hont a 
s 


OF, prophete, profete, F. prophète = They had with them inspired men, Prophets, and it 


e position. 


not sober to say they did ought of moment without divine or} Ben te Bene E % 

intimation. Milton, Church-Government, i. 2. prophor ict (pro-for’ik), a. [< Gr. Rpogoptxéc, per- 
The secret which the king hath demanded cannot . . . Vung i y utterance, < ea ede a bringing for- 

the soothsayers shew unto the king. Dan, ii, 97, Ward, utterance, < zpogéper, bring forward, < 


apo, forward, + ġépew, bring, bear, = E. bear.) 
Enuneiative. Wright. 
r: O-frac’mi . < Fri 
acchus, Apollo of Nor propheting Helenus, when he foretold dangerous hard ise Laken ere Oe ee pages eee 
Forspake this burial mourning. fence, partition: see phragma.] In entom, a 
Stanihurst, Eneid, iii. 727. (Davies.) transverse internal plate whfeh, in many Cole 
rophetet, ». A Middle Englis = „fii. Optera, descends from the anterior margin 0 
ee (prof’et-es), n. E ee the mesoscutellum, between the mesothorax 
Pg. prophetiza = Sp. profetisa = It. profetessa, #24 the metathorax, serving for the atisehmen 
< LL. prophetissa, a prophetess, < propheta a of internal organs. It probably corresponds to 
prophet: see prophet] A female prophet; a the mesoscutum. — Li 
woman who speaks with inspiration or fore- Prophylactic (prof-i-lak’tik), a. anda Ei 
tells future events, prophylactique = Sp. profiláctico = Pg. prop H 
lactico, < Gr. mpopvõartixóç, pertaining to guar 


[< prophet, n.] To 


3 Ourself have often tried 5 ` hy Fy rd 
Valkyrian hymns, or into Foyhmhave dash’d ing, precautionary, < mpopvAdocew, Keep Erir- 
The passion of the prophetess, before, < xpd, before, + gv/Aaccel, Attie gw 


m 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. Tem, watch, guard: see phylactery] 2» f 
7 GARA. 55 2e s r isease: a8, 

of Prophet-flower (prof’et-flou’ér), n. Aboragi- med., preventive; defending from disease 

Sa pada Arnebia Grifithii, found in north- prophylactic doses of quinine. , SNE 
K ia, etc., and somewhat cultivated for His cars had needed no prophylactic, TAF, p. Ti 
ofa eee flowers. The corolla is funnel-shaped, Sirens’ isle. LT eee rophylactie 
with A, brimrose-yellow, the limb at opening marked Notwithstanding the directions issued fete the chol- 
The flowers pee ede away as the day advances. treatment, and the system of omien ade 3 a 
that sprong of iesse roote, of Mussulman origin, probably sean; pohe nameis era carried off a greater TE spencer, Social Statics, P: f 
: $ what crescent-shaped spots y suggested by the some- f qicine, which de- 
meio Veg, etei ÇET, 5i) p, 12. Prophethood (profet hùd), n, [< prophet + , IL n 1 Anything, as am Ative of disease 
Sega a derived in the first in 7"904-] The quality or condition, or the position ondejagainsy ciseas oan r . 
“and G of the gods (seo OY Office, of a prophet. Inventive persons have from tint’ unfailing pionki 

they had secured a sure cure, eat Sci. Mo., xXXVUI- 


His eny; 
Tania aat and rural prophethood has hurt him lactic [for consumption]. 


5 Carlyle, i 7 $ oh 
poets, ap Prophetic (prō-tetik), a. [I prophetirny a, 2 Same as prophylaais. ti, ox the a 
tick 


‘estament, Christian 
church as possessing a 


Pg, 3 [< F. prophétique = “Sredicine is distributed into proplylacty n 
RE (ct. $ ee = Sp. profético = Te l rofeticn E Ea, wealth, and therapeute Jogio, 1. vi: pie 
cases profetia eG: prophetisch = Sw. Dan. storing health. Per ays KES 
pertaining varie bropheticus, < Gr. xpodyriée, prophylactical (profilak C jpnylactic 
in górne, a proph Prop et or to prophecy, < mpo- phylactic + -al.] Same as] ipts of wholesore 
m ing or eae ra see prophet] 1. ieee Dieteticall and prophylacticall, reached to the L0 5 
» having the a prophet or to prophecy; caution. Bp. Hall, Serm Ds is 


5 character of Bere ae i- e p ib. NE 
fest the Prophecy: as, prophetic PRERE containing prophylaxis (prof-i-lak sey keep goari ng 


if *xpodiAagic, < T popv?áo ,, the gua ro- 
To tr s fore repose) eae A 
; strain. aa tack of so i 
It was with , Il Penseroso, 1. 174, ® ainst the Sel of lifer 
P phylactic, propnylars n ised 


that Something of quite iru is „y tenacions Geod 

hypoerisice wag [Byron and Shelley) eee Meee The germs do not app anori he readily fee 11 SA 

= Z believed they saw around them, that an efficient prophylaxis © E prophy 

: a - Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 119. D, NEJ 

j predictive: wi rof’j-lak-81/ 7 vis, was 

i th of before the prophylaxy goa as prophylanl® co aus y 

$ AA 

t ott prophetic of the event, The discussion on the 7 
Dryden, tr, 


i) Ovid's Metamorph., x, 46. then resumed. 


hp — 


prophyllum 
(pro-filum), n. [¢ Gr, pb, before, 
pontI oy Jeaf.] A primary leaf; one of the first 
{4407 ranch or axis. 
A 08 We Also propise; < OF. propice, < L, 
jea [A pro Propice, 


propiceh propitious: sce propitious.] Propi- 
j 


jou! ater... I wyll traicte more amply in a place 
ofthat ise for that purpose. —— 
pre Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 7, 


ind) yeered to the South and South South West, 
he w: ice for our journey. 
aes an er in Scotland (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 115). 
{where the Cherubim were in the Tabernacle} 
his place Propitiatory, because in that place the 
wag cf Eaa manifest him selfe more propise and neere. 
Jord God Guevara, setters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 352. 
on (prop-i-na’shon), n. [= OF. pro- 
absorption, = Pg. propinação, < L. 
inatio(n-), & drinking to one’s health, < pro- 
propin pp. propinatus, drink to one’s health: 
pinaro, P7 The act of drinking with another, 
s0 athe, in fellowship; the act of drinking 
0 sledge or a health. 
OM opination was carried about towards the right- 
ghis ia the superiour quality of some of the guests 
hand, W blige them to alter that method, 
did not 0 Abp. Potter, Antiq. of Greece, iv, 20. 


‘ ‘6-pin’), v. t; pret. and pp. propined. 
prd-pin’), v. t; pret. Pp. prop ; 
Zonin Pan [< OL. propiner = Sp. Pg. pro- 
ppn i It. propinare, < L. propinare, drink to 
Ki health, give one to drink, give to eat, give, 
Ooni offer, furnish, < Gr. xporivew, drink be- 
he another or to his health, < zpé, before, + 
aa drink: see potation.] 1. To pledge in 
drinking; drink to; wish for in behalf of some 
one while drinking to him. 
The lovely sorceress nixed, and to the prince 
N oy, and peace propined x 
Malet, Joy, C. Smart, The Hop-Garden. 
2}. To present; offer; guarantee. 
Jt [the doctrine of Jesus Christ] propines to us the no- 
blest, the highest, and the bravest Sat the mod: 
. Taylor, Moral Demonstration of the C! hristian Reli- 
RD {gion (1660). 
The priests of a neighbouring convent, in expectation of 
the ample donation, or soul-scat, which Cedric had pro- 
paned, attended upon the [funeral] car. 5 
ott, Ivanhoe, xxxii. 
Unless we would propine both ourselyes and our cause 
unto open and just derision. 
a Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 11. (Latham.) 


propinet (pro-pin’), n. [< OF. propine, drink- 
money, present; fromthe verb: see propine, v.] 
1, Money given as drink-money, or any gift, 
favor, or loving pledge. 


opinati 
pination,, 


For no rewarde, gyft, nor propyne, 
Thole none of thit twois cau tyne, 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 499. 
And a’ that he gied me to my propine j 
Was a pair of green gloves and a gay gold ring. i 
Bothwell (Child’s Ballads, I. 160). 
There was never sic a braw propine as this sent to a 
yerl, Scott, Abbot, xxvii. 
2. The power of giving. 
And if I were thine, and in thy propine, 
0 what wad ye do to me? 7 
Lady Anne (Child’s Ballads, II. 264). 
Propinquate (prd-ping’kwiit), v. i; pret. and 
DD. propinquated, ppr. propinquating. [< L. 
Topinguatus, pp. of propinquare, bring near, 
oa < propinquus, near: seo propinquity. 
Din jPbropingue.] To approach; be near. Imp. 


Mopingue (pro-pingk’), a. [= Sp. propincuo = 
ne dropinguo, CL. propinquus, near, < prope, 
Mung; n C2") contiguous. Swan, Speculum 
pe P: 81, (Latham.) 

y (pro-ping’kwi-ti), n. [< ME. pro- 

, < OF. propinquite = Sp. propincui- 

mo S: Propinguidade = It. propinquità, < 

pinto Pinguita( t-s, vicinity, nearness, ¢ pro- 

m sped hear: see propinquate.] 1. Nearness 
F ace; neighborhood. 

Bing , thtt to see . . . his pure joy in her pro- 


= 


Ni e asked nothing, sought nothing, save to be 
a aie beloved object, Skee Marble Faun, ix. 
m carmness in time. 


tions YY Was declared the propin uity of their desola- 
than jal that their tranquillity END longer duration 
“soon decaying fruits of summer, Sir T. Browne. 


~“atQess of blood; kindred. 


Here T disclaim all ternal care 
Propinguity. and Oriy of blood. 
ey nae ee Shak., Lear, i. 1. 116. 
tive Y love other individuals far better than io 
USO re - but yet, in view of death, the strong preju $ 
met his osu tuity revives, and impels the testator to end 
Memon thasa in the line marked out by custom so 
S Mat it looks like nature. 9 
~ Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i- 
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a. [K propi(onicy + -ol 
derived from a mo- 


3e approach both 
zgo. In its appli- 
solvent, xanthate of soda as a 


reducing agent, 
propionate ( G 
-atel.] In chem., a com 
and a base. 


[< propionie + 
j pound of propionic acid 
See propionic, 
) a. [< Gr, TpölToç), first 
he iaa + de] Noting an acid (Calle0,), 
the third substance in the monatomic fatty 
Topionic acid, a colorless liquid, with a pun- 
gent odor like that of acetic acid, found. in peur A a 


the juices of the stomac! e oms of milroi C 
mach, the blosso il, € 
2 5 8 of milfoil, et 


forming salts call "hi 
have a fatty feel, whence the mae acer act 


4 A name, 
propiset, a. See Propice. 


Propithecus (pro-pi-thé’kus), n. [NL. (Ben- 
nett, 1832), < Gr. xpd, before, + ziðnxoç, an ape: 
see Pithecus.] A genus of lemuroid animals of 
Madagascar, of the family Lemuridæ and sub- 
family Indrisine, established upon the Propi- 
thecus diadema, the diadem-lemur. 

Propitiable (pro-pish’i-a-bl), a. [< OF. propiti- 
able, propiciable, < L. propitiabilis, easy to be ap- 
peased, < propitiare, appease: see propitiate.) 
Capable of being propitiated; that may be made 
propitious. 

It could never enter into my mind that he [God] was 
either irritable or propitiavle by the omitting or perform- 
ing of any mean and insignificant services, 

Dr. H. More, Gen. Pref. to Philos. Writings, p. x. 
propitiate (prō-pish’i-āt), v.; pret. and pp. pro- 
pitiated, ppr. propitiating. [<L. propitiatus, pp. 
of propitiare (>It. propiziare= Pg. Sp. propiciar 
= F. propitier), appease, < propitius, favorable, 
well-disposed: see propitious.) T. trans. To ap- 
pease and render favorable; make propitious; 
conciliate. 


Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate and the pest asswage. 
Pope, Iliad, i. 192. 
He [Frederic William] could always be propitiated by a 
present of a grenadier of six feet four or six fect five. 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


II, intrans. To make propitiation or atone- 
ment. ENE 
propitiation (pro-pish-i-a’ shon), n. [< E. pro- 
pitiation = Sp. propiciacion = Pg. propiciação 
= It. propiziazione, < LL. propitiatio(n-), an ap- 
peasing, an atonement, < L. propitiare, pp. pro- 
pitiatus, appease: see propitiate.) 1. The act 
of propitiating; the act of making propitious. 
—2. That which propitiates or appeases; that 
which furnishes a reason for not executing a 
punishment justly due for wrong-doing; specifi- 
cally, in the New Testament, Christ himself, be- 
cause his life and death furnish a ground for 
the forgiveness of sins. 
And he is the ar Ea io oun sings ang not for ours 
7 i the whole world. 
only, but also for the sins of the Snare 
= Atonement, Reconciliation, Propitiation, Expiation, 
Selguction By derivation and by Biblical usage atone- 
ment and reconciliation are essentially the same: two ae 
were alienated are made at one, or put back into friend- 
ship. Atonement, however, is not now applied to the re- 
lation of man to man, except in its extra-Biblical exten- 
sion by which it means also the making of full and satis- 
factory amends (satisfaction) or the enduring of proper! pen- 
T een nancies. A therelations 
uch an outrage. o X 
aan Arn atonement has peon ea go uon 
e: ignity than any other word in A Be 
Free Ean and only endeared wara tonis pra; 
nd especially of the deai t li 
oon E relations between God and mane onae 
iliation are the princi = 
Sd eae atonement being used only once, sani 
atone not at all. Propitiation is the only one of t ese 
words having exclusive relerenes 9 ine teene on nurs 
s e person or being offended ; > 
Fei Momas yea ald na ee 
toward m: ogi ; 
teon ERE the guilt’ of the offense; i is thome 
fering of the penalty proper for an at an tomak se 
giao E CARAS “he word rent and only 
itu 5 s cf el 
ere EEN (Num. xxxv. 33, margin, NS 
ion), although the fact is by the mass of A x 
a a to lie in some form in the aa ttr Enga S £ ohana 
Sati faction in this connection means adeant amens: 
A satisfaction for an insult or for damage; T 
be AK by a school in theology to Ce tee 
Maney of the sufferings of Christ to meet 


{ f God. 
the retributive justice o! cee 
nement object to restore that re 
todd rate ESS and to reconcile 


tig sinner to Gov sinlessness of Jesus (trans.), na i: 
mag dopin pt ain Na at Pate 
or o Care ngn the world, and consoling many a 


pe 
3 Ee 


propitiousness 


crushed heart; but at the same time the terms in which 


it should be set forth have been dispu md 
the doctrine itself denied, pabeig EA AEN 


W. Thomson, in Aids to Faith, Essay viii., Int. 


We may have it as our Privilege, T think, when sur 
mind recoils from the tremendous diffienity of tia- 
tion itself, to carry the whole matter up above the ranges 
of time, and look on him who stands thare “in the midst 


of the throne, as it had been a Lamb alain from the fonn- 
dation of the world.” 


H. Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, i 4. 
In the great tragic poet #echylus is a striking instance 
of Aurpoy in the sense of an explation or atonement for 
murder, The chorus of mourning women, bewalling the 
untimely end of Agamemnon, exclaim, What atonement 
is there for blood that has fallen on the ground? . ,. All 
the rivers moving in one channel would flow in vain to 
purify murder.” “J, P. Thompeon, Theology of Christ, v. 
Satisfaction expresses the relation which the work of 
Christ sustains to the demands of God’s law and justice, 
A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, xxii. 2. 
Propitiator (pré-pish’i-a-tor), n. [< F. propiti- 
atcur = Sp. Pg. propiciador = It, propiziatore, < 
LL. propitiator, a peacemaker, < L. propitiare, 
Ppp- propitiatus, appease: see propitiate.) One 
who propit iates. Johnson. 
propitiatorily ( pro-pishi--t6-ri-li), adv, [< 
propitiatory + -ly2,\ By way of propitiation. 
propitiatory (pro-pish’i-i-to-ri), a. and m. f= 
F. propitiatoire = $ p. Pg. propiciatorio = It. 
propiziatorio, < LL. propitiatorius, atoning, rec- 
onciling, < L, propitiatus, pp. of prapitiare, ap- 
pease: see propitiate.| I, a. Having the power 
to make propitious; effecting or intended to ef- 
fect propitiation: as, a propitiatory sacrifice. 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross was the only perfect and 
all-sufficient propitiatory sacrifice ‘for the sins of the 
WOT ees Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 235, 
When the predominance of the chief has become so de- 
cided that hé is feared, he begins to receive propitiatory 
presents. H. Spencer, Prin, of Sociol, § 542. 
Ilt n. 1. In Jewish antiq., the mercy-seat; 
the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant, lined 
within and without with plates of gold. 
But nowe hath God declared Christe to be unto all peg- 
ple the very propitiatory, mercie table, and sacrifice, 
J. Udall, On Rom. iii. 
They [Joseph and Mary], like the two cherubima about 
the propitiatory, took the Child between them, 
3 _ Jer, Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), I. 76. 
2. A propitiation. 
God hath set forth Christ to be the propitiatory in his 
blood. Locke, On Rom. ili, 25, 
propitious (pro-pish’us), a. [= OF. propice 
© obs. E. propice) =Sp. Pg. propicio = Ít, pro- 
pizio, < L. propitius, favorable, well-disposed, 
sind (usually said of deities); origin unknown. 
Some conjecture it to have been orig. a term in 
augury with ref. to the flying of birds, < L. pro, 
forward, + petere, seek, orig. fly (see petition): 
according to another view, < L, prope, near} 
1. Favorably disposed; ready to grant a favor 
or indulgence ; kind; disposed to be gracious or 
merciful; ready to forgive and bestow fayors. 
y Maker, be propitious while I speak! 
My Maker et Milton, P. L., viii. 280. 
Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend's vows. Addison, Cato, i. 2 
As propitious Heay'n might send 
W. I valu’d and could boast, a friend. 
Poat oncati Cowper, Retirement, L 377. 
2. Affording favorable conditions or circum- 
stances; favorable: as, a propitious season. 
That diet which is most propitious to one is often per- 
nicious to another. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 234. 
N uld be more itious than the present, 
NOUR ES D. Webster, Speech, June 17, 1825. 


=Syn. 1. Gracious, benign.—2, Amadi 


pi SE i 
be freely extended by figure to things. Propitious 
DONI AAA in representing a benign ti 
and manner, leading one to expect a kind reception : 
help. 

Auspicious omens from the past and present 
for the future. Sumner, Urai 


And now t’ asswage the force of 


Tmeane to sing the paises oft 
s Hymne in Hono 
Sure some propitious planet then ane 
i to 

Voss Gy Toi Cone 

ropitiously (pro-pish‘us-li), | 

Lease nee as 

propitiousness (prd-pi 

or character of being pı 

of that word. = 


z 7 


i Collection, H 


a 
F 
F 
2 


= > 7 


propitiousness 
propitie a t sort of tree. 

Oe a pee ane ‘and Mod, Learning. 

In carriage-making, 

ds the bows of a ca- 


are rule-joint. 
im/aopa, A 


‘hose shells serving as proplasms or moulds to the mat- 


es SE e a ey townie a Nat, Hist. of the Earth. 
terious Spirit is merely the nou- 

hs tana ct physical anil aychi] phenomena, 
Now it is surely far simpler and better to speak of this 
i as Matter, and thus avoid the very equivocal 
‘erm Spirit. Lond. Jour, of Sci, No. exxiv, 242. 


ro-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. xpd, for, 
propie ae Miraa pertaining to moine or 
modeling: see plastic.) Forming a mold or 
cast. : 
cs (pro-plas’tiks), n. [PI. of proplastie 
aia Coie of making molds for cast- 
ings, ete. : 
prop-leg (prop’leg), n. 


} al (pré-pli‘ral), a. [< propleuron + 
Ls Lea ara lateral or nlenral, asa part 
of the prothorax; of or pertaining to the pro- 
Brenton (pr6-pl6’ron), n.; pl. propleura (-rii). 

a < Gr. xpd, before, + mArupa, side: see 
pleuron.] The lateral part of the prothorax; 
a prothoraciec pleuron. ‘here are two propleura, 

ht and left: and each propleuron is typically divided 
into three sclerites—an episternum, an epimeron, and a 
pampteron, 
proplex (pro’pleks), n. [« NL. proplexus, q. v.] 
Same as proplerus. 
proplexus (pro-plek’sus), n.: pl. proplexus or 
proplexuses. [NL., ¢ L. pro, before, + plexus, 
a braiding: see plerus.] The plexus of the 
procæœlia; the choroid plexus of either lateral 
ventricle of the brain. Wilder and Gage, Anat. 
Tech., p. 485. 
propodeum (prô-põ'dë-um), n.; pl. propo- 
AND. [NL irreg. < L. pro, before, + pod(ex), 
fundament.] In centom., a part of the thorax 
immediately over and partly surrounding the 
insertion of the abdomen, seen principally in 
the Hymenoptera, Itis originally the first abdominal 
segment, which, during the development of the larva and 
Ffi becomes transferred to the thorax, and go intimate- 


2 anea with it that it appears to be a part of the last 
| c ring. 


_ propodia, n Plural of propodium. 
; propodial (p O-po'di-al}, a. and n. 


In entom., same as pro- 


[< propodi- 


= um t-al] J. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
: Propodium of a mollusk.— 2, Of or pertaining 
_ to the propodialia. 


TI. ù. Same as propodiun. 
‘Limbs consisting of one basal element, two 
and metapodials and digits. Amer, Nat., 


_propodialia (pr0-p6-di-a’li-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
ie mporosioc, Hie the feet: ae pr Dars 
ones of the roximal segment of both fore 
hind limbs (that is, the humerus and femur) 
ken together or considered as corresponding 
thi See pipodialia, 

-dit), n. [$ Gr. xpd, before, 
=E. ie +-itel.] In Crustacea, 
nultimate) joint ofa developed en- 
Mie oe pupenoaite and the dac- 
In a lol » tor example, it is the joint 

the movable dactylopodite makes 
done E eA NE mipi ye 


rop-6-dit“ik), a, 
ie 


tials, 
XIII. 852. 


[K propodite + 
maeke the 


di-um), ».; pl.propodia “ii 
oc, before the feet < xpd, toy 
= E. foot.) The anterior 
parts into which the 
be divided: corre- 
metapodium. Also 


or upper share; in general, p 
han ee were all Constrained to liue onel 
sum 
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t; pret, and pp. prop- 
[<_propol-is + -ize.] 
Phin, Dict. Apicul- 


ze (prop’6-liz). t. 
prora opr propolizing. 
To cover with propolis. 
ature, p. 55. | ; 
propone (pro-pon 
ppr. proponing. 
por = It. proporre, 


).v. t; pret. and pp. proponed, 
[= Sp. proponer = Pg. pro- 
proponere, <L. proponere, 
set forth, place before, < pro, forth, before, + 
pone re, set place: see ponent. Cf. propound, a 
J j f Forward: y 
doublet of prepone.] 1. To put for ward; pro- 
pose; propound. 

He [Aristotle] . . . neuer propones any allegation, or 
makes any surmise, but he yeelds Peas 
tifieand proue it. Puttenkam, Arte of 
o me sundry question 
te of our countreys. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 346. 


He proponed vnt: 
religion and also the sta 


2, In Scots law, to bring forward; state. 
Deniyng teri al the other new invencions alleged 
ù ni 


and proponed to his nage Union (1519). (Halliwell) 


d repelled, in Scots law, pleas stated 
Sea oe overruled Sore decree. D 
proponent (pro-po nent), a. and n. = Sp. Pg. 
Tt. proponente, < L. proponen(t-)s, ppr. of Dro- 
nonere, set forth, place before: see propone.) 
f a. Making proposals; proposing. 
For mysterious thingsof Ern rely, 
è proj e. eaven 5 au “ty. 
Wee Caen Hind and panther i. 121. 
II. n. 1. One who makes a proposal, or lays 
down a proposition.—2. In law, one who pro- 
pounds à will for probate. 
propons (prõ'ponz), n. [< L. pro, before, + pons, 
bridge: see pons.] In anat., u small bundle of 
transverse fibers just below the pons, crossing 
the proximal end of the pyramid. Also called 
ponticulus. ; 
proporti, v. t. An obsolete form of purport. 
proportion (pro-por‘shon), n. K ME. propor- 
cion, proporcioun, < OF. proportion, proporcion, 
F. proportion = Sp. proporcion = Pg. proporção 
= It. proporzione, < L. proportio(n-), compara- 
tive relation, proportion, symmetry, analogy, 
< pro, for, before, + portio(n-), share, part: see 
portion.) 1. The relation of one thing to an- 
other in respect to size, quantity, magnitude of 
corresponding parts, capacity, or degree. 
He must be little skilled in the world who thinks that 


men’s talking much or little shall hold proportion only to 
their knowledge. Locke. 


Every thing must bear a proportion with the outward 
value that is set upon it. Steele, Tatler, No. 171. 


In proportion as men know more and think more, they 
look less at individuals and more at classes, 
Macaulay, Milton. 
Justice can be well administered only in proportion as 
men become just. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 289. 
2. Specifically, the relation of one part to an- 
other or to the whole with respect to magni- 
tude; the relative size and arrangement of 
parts: as, the proportion of the parts of an edi- 
fice, or of the human body. Commonly in the 
plural. ; x 


The system of definite proportion which the Greeks em- 
ployed in the design of their temples was another cause of 
the effect they produce even on uneducated minds. 


The three vast recesses {of the fa 
e facade of Peterborough 
ak see cut under portal] have not, as they nivet 
coin, any correspondence with the Proportions of the 


row side aisles, they wholly contradict these proportions. 
R : Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 165. 
3, Symmetrical arrangement, distribution, or 

w i ment; the proper relation of parts ina 
Whole; symmetry or harmony. 


Hee commeth to you with words sent in delightfull pro- 


eith 
Tchaiting a of lianen g "Meza for the wcl 


Sir P. Sidney Apol. for Poetri 

š y. l etrie, p. 40. 

thee nich are placed on high are*made greater than 
ey may descend to the sight in their just 

Proportion. den, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 


[We] your guilty Subje 
cts... hav 
Proportion with you in u ana had pace and 


N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 63. 
i one’s lot when a whole 
€ toa rule or principle ; just 

ortion; lot. 
onely { on that Smith 
ely faa his rian, Companie, for the rest had con- 
a Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 1. 
ve received MY Proportion, like the prodigious son. 


fer, Shak., T. G. E 
mn} shave; figure’ hak., T. G. of V., ii. 3, 3. 
‘Henry had resembled thee 
P, and proportion. 


Shak., 2 Hen. VL, i, 3. 57. 


Proportionah]e 
Look; here ’s A face now 
Another mould; here as 
Pletcher (ang 
The people, , 
comely proportion. 
6. m math., the cc 
analogy. Com 7 ano 
word were Given Wome a a dime de 
because they were un: 
tit ible of equalit 
tions 


When he hadde foun le 
He knew the remenaun 


haucer, Franklin’ 


A ; 
7. In musie: (a) TI i 

z Ce ier 4 
tion-numbers of two tor oa. E Tie 
or meter.— 8. In arith., the r 
rule which, accord t 
tion, enables us 


ars the same n ha 
A ) „Socond.— A meee 
Jigure of academic pro 7 

nate proportion, Sesama pnd 
tions. Same as def 
proportion. s 
the equality of the ratio of twe 
the antecedent and conse¢ 


ach Of wi 
t which follow 
: Contra-ariti ares 
portion, contraharmonica} arithmetical pro. 
definite proportions, Sec the adjectives PROBErtG 
; sion 


J s € See conversion. — 
See direct ratio, under ratio, — Diere proportion, 
rete, 2. Duplicate, geometrical hocs ron, Sce 
ordinate proportion.’ See the adjectig ome, in- 
Proportion. Same as Gunter's line (a) (which ı Gunter’s 
line®), ~Inverse proportion, $ ich see, under 
—Law of multiple proportion. see Mi: 
ratio or proportion. Sce miredl,— Musical peed 
tion. Same as harmonic proportion, — Reciproc. i ea 
verse proportion, an equality between a direct ant 
reciprocal ratio, or a proportion in which two of the quan: 
tities are taken inversely ; thus, the ratio of 4 to 2 is that 
of 3 to 6 taken inversely, or 4:2 = å : }.— Simple pro- 
portion, the equality of the ratio of tw Juantities to that 
of two other quantiti s.=Syn, 3, Se symmetry. 
proportion (pr6-po ‘shon), v. i [< ME. pro 
Dporcionen, porporciounen, < OF. proportionner, 
proporcionner, F. proportionner = Sp. Pg. pro- 
porcionar = It. proporzionare; from the noun.) 
1. To adjust in suitable relations; adapt har- 
moniously to something else as regards dimen- 
sions or extent: as, to proportion the size of a 
building to its height, or the thickness of a thing 
to its length; to proportion expenditure to in- 
come, 

He... [advises] men to live within Bounds, and to 
proportion their Inclinations to the Extent of their Kor 
tune. Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi, ATE. 

Fortunately, the Sphinx proposes her conundrums to us 
one at a time, and at intervals proportioned to oun WES 

Lowell, Address at Harvard Anniversary. 


2. To form with symmetry; give a symmetri- 
eal form to. 
Sir, geff thow wilt wrappe thy souera 
Thow must square & porporcioun me 4 
Srey. reat Babees Book (E. E. T. S.) Ba i 
i i ; ‘qui 
Nature had proportioned her without any {aur y HEN 
to be discovered by the senses. 
8. To bear proportion or 
correspond to. 


Bid him therefore conside 
proportion the losses we have D 


rnes bred stately, 
thy. bred clene an 


30. 


adequate relation to; 


r of his ransom, which must 
Shak., Wen. V, iii: 6.184 
4}. To divide into portions; ale o 

AGS for your montay ey TE curate wa 
ere Fletcher, oes we 


Here are my commodities, wie S for your people: sy, 
vi portion fit bargains tCh works, L 2 
the rest I w eS tio apt. John q 


5. To compare; estimate the rolati 


tions of. } P 
Now, Penshurst, they that man gnis Fa 
With other carica wne pe "a nothing else js, i 

7 a 
he iste T have puilt, put ar phe Fores 


m thee 


ii ; seeming loran iy. 2 
Fond carth! prore not Aa i ae Le 
To my long stay. X Port : 
6. In type-manuf., to sae fo aber of each 
that it shall contain the p. ; 


letter, point, etc. or’shon--P)),, is pron 


proportionable (oro P tionnadle Tt propor, 


roportionable, propor’ rel = It. par 
iN = Pg. proporeionave! (in adv. 2" j 
dalia. @ bil, *proportionabilt sropoxtion: 
tionabiliter), < L. pro ontio te Tro 
proportion.] Capable o peing in ® 
made proportional; alse, 


* 


ction, Haridwar 


ee leeenarnantnme —EeEeaeEeaaaaaaaaeaeaaEaEPaaEEeEEEeEeEEE— 


proportionable 


ying t due comparative relation; pro- 
payi corresponding. 
7 For us to levy power 
rtionable to the enemy — 
Pro anpossible. — Shak, Rich, IL, i. s 
couragement in the y ‘ 
MY Conable to my pains or dese 
o 


+ nt s 
ti tional 


lone being in no wise 
s 


Pepys, Diary, 11. 317, 
Joquence may exist without a proportionable de. 
such P eiom. nee Burke. 
gree o ionableness (prõ-põr shon-a-bl-nes), n. 
proper ate of being proportionable, 
The sto there will be a proportionableness of the parts 
Use ection; and therefore, as our love to God and 
al our periodi be there perfected, so will be our know- 
G works Baxter, Dying Thoughts, 
Jedge (pr6-por’shon-a-bli), adv < 
aply, (ore pör Suon aol) adra 
ion Proportionally. 


he approached nearer home, his good humour pro- 
Asi i 


seed to incr 
portionably seemed o 1 


folds 


, Citizen of the World, lii 


j wo-por’shon-al), @ and n. [< 
pro Sone onc n, < OF. proportionel, ae 
ME Po F. proportionnel = Sp. Pg. propor- 

m= ft. proporzionale, < LL, proportionalis, 
cio AINE to proportion, < L. proportio(n-), 
ot E see proportion.) I, a. 1. Based 
pot proportion ; pertaining to or having pro- 


’ 


upon 
portion. l li n the equality and exce f th 
Jations depending on the equa and excess of the 

eine idea in several HO a be called . A 
proportional Locke, Human Understanding, IL xxviii, 1. 
A ‘According to or having a due proportion; 
peing in suitable proportion or degree. 

‘The conquerors were contented to share the conquered 
cont hoen eae to a strictly felis propor- 

«nal division, With its previous occupants. 
tonal atviston, Craik, Mist. Eng. Lit., I. 62. 

"hey see a great amount of wealth in the country, and 
fn think that their share is Hu LIE p their de- 
serts. New Princeton Rev., II. 52. 
3. In math., having the same or a constant ra- 
tio: as, proportional quant ities.— Directly pro- 
portional, in math., noting proportional quantities when 
the proportion is according to the order of the terms (that 

Fi hing is greater in the same ratio that another is 
is, one thing is g l i 
greater): in contradistiniction to ¢aversely or reciprocally 
proportional, when the proportion is cont y to the order 
of the terms (that is, one thing is less in the same ratio that 

her i t A q vice v ). 
another is greater, and vice versa). 

Wemay assume that the A i force ASH 
medium called into play by a displacement is directiy 
proportional to the displacement, Tait, Light, § 231. 
Proportional compasses, compasses with a pair of legs 
at each end, turning on a common pivot. The pivot is 
secured in a slide which is adjustable in the slots of the 
legs so as to vary in any required proportion the relative 

e y y req pro] 
distances of the points at the respective ends. The legs are 

‘ eT SaB 5 5 
provided with marks by which the ratio of proportion of 
a cepeotivo ends may be arranged or determined. ans 
instrument is used in reducing or enlarging drawings, etc. 
Proportional parts, parts of magnitudes such that 
the corresponding ones, 1 in their order, are propor- 
tional —that is, the first part of the first is to the first part 
ofthe second as the second part of the first is to the second 

Į 
n pitne reond, and so o0 SE TODor Nona radii. 
See radius. — Proportion: resentation. See rep- 
atn T Beales (a) A scale on wel 
are marked parts proportional to the logarithms of the 
natural number ; a logarithmic scale. (by A scale for pre- 
rene proportions of drawings or parts when chang- 

g their size, 
wt. 1. A quantity in proportion. Specifi- 
fly—@ Tn chem., in the theory of definite proportions, 
oH Weight of an atom or prime. See prime, n., 6. (b) In 
ras one of the terms of a proportion: of these the first 
: id last are called the extremes, and the intermediate the 
ee, or, when the proportion consists of only three 

ms, the mean. See means. 

t. A table of proportional parts. 


A Hise proporcioneles convenientz 

For hise equacions in every thyng. = 
Continu A Chaucer, eee Tale, 1. 550. 

led proportionals. See continued. 

Moportionality (pro-por-shg-nal’i-ti),n. [¢F. 
Proportionnalité = Sp. proporcionalidad = Pg. 
Proporeionalidade = It. proporzionalità, < LL. 
ae ortionalita(t-)s, proportion, < proportionalis, 
er tional: see proportional.) The charac- 
a State of being in proportion. ; 
© principle of proportionality of cause and effect is 
Su prop y of cause s 
Bape eeens AUER causes producing, if nees Re 


oportionally (prd-por’shon-al-i), adv. In pro- 
ive ous in due degree ; with suitable compara- 
® relation, 


and meee circles, whilst their centres keep their distances 


ees 
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Proportionate (pro- 


rtiona por’ shon-at ), ¢ 
portionné = Sp, be, PFOA e 
zionato, < LL. proportionatus, propor 
Proportia(n-), proportion, + ait 
see proportion.) Having 
portion; adjusted to son 
to a certain rate 
portional. 


In the st of nature, one man 
power to u criminal according 
of his own will, but only to re! ri 
is proportionate 


[= F. pro- 
It. propor- 
portioned, < L, 
, Symmetry, analogy: 
proportion, or due pry- 
mething else according 
or comparative relation; pro- 


comes by no absolute 

Au the passion or heats 
ibute to him... w 

to his transgression. one 

Is such effect proportionate to cause? ; 

eer Browning, Ring and Book, IL 214 

A he demand for in se er i 

faculty te pace crease of power in some particular 


= unceasing, developme ill y 
with proportionate speed. sing, development will go on 


i H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 4 
proportionate ( prõ-põr'shon-: 
pp. proportionated, ppr. ) 
proportionate, a.) Tom 
just according to a settled rate or to due com- 
parative relation or proportion: as, to propor- 
tionate punishmenis to crimes. 
Every single 
all others, pr 


52, 
at), v. t; pret. and 
proportionating. [< 


ake proportional; ad- 


particle hath an innate gravitation tow 
8 t a 2 ards 
8, proportionated by matter and distance. 


x Bentley, Sermons. 
proportionately (prõ-põr'shon-ät-li), adv. In 
a proportionate manner or degree; with due 
proportion; according to a settled or suitable 
rate or degree. 

To this internal perfection is added a proportionately 
happy condition. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 

proportionateness (pro -por’shon-at-nes), n. 
The character or state of being proportionate. 

proportioning (pro-por’shon-ing), n. [Verbal 
n, of proportion, v.] Relation of size, height, 
ete.; adjustment of proportions. 

The vertical proportioning {of the interior of Durham 
Cathedral} is quite unlike what we have seen in the east- 
ern districts; the main arcade is much higher, and the tri- 
forium arcade relatively lower. The Century, XXXV. 223. 

proportionment (pro-por’shon-ment), n. [< 
OF. proportionnement, < proportionner, propor- 
tion: see proportion.) The act of proportion- 
ing, or the state of being proportioned. 

A regard to the proportionment of the projective motion ~ 
to the vis centripeta. Molyneux, To Locke, July 26, 1697. 

propos (pro-po’),. [F.: see purpose.) A prop- 
osition; statement. 
John the Saint, 
Who maketh oft Propos full queint. 
Prior, Earl Robert's Mice. 
proposal (pré-p6’zal), n. [<propose + -al.] 1.A 
proposition, plan, or scheme offered for accep- 
tane scheme or design; in the plural, terms 
or conditions proposed: as, to make proposals 
for a treaty of peace; to make a proposal of 
marriage. 
When we . . . propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds. ... 
If our proposals once again were heard, 


re em to a quick result. 
Meee eee eee errr ee poly Ty ih CHE 


2. Offer or presentation to the mind; state- 
ment. i i 
The proposal of an agreeable object. South. 
Thetruth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
first proposal. Bp, Atterbury. 
3. In law, a statement in writing of some spe- 
cial matter submitted to the consideration of a 
master in Chancery, pursuant to an order made 
upon an application ex parte, or a decretal or- 


and all to be opened simultaneously, so as to prevent later 


i s from learning je 3 
Ilse to untae Syd Pomel Feat i 
A sal is g l tol 
thet esan addressed may accept or reject : as, a p aaa 
Farrage. A proposition may be something propor’ 
f discussion, With a view to ascertaining the truth onie 
a dom of it; as, a proposition in Euclid; few ao refuse 
a E to the proposition that the earth Ieo PEREA 
Hints hear oea ted wih 
st jon and de ] g as l 
npol report and action with the ON rom oe 
te position to build a new dam, if it w i X meg Sey 
ae proposal to build it for $10,000, : Bot h neah 
imply: i mpletenes: ty, whereas 
iy a exacta Ta tentative sort, By derivation, an 


an overture MAY O° ation or business: as, an overture from 


overture opens nego jastieal body ; an ‘ 
an inferior to à Ant ens pee friends or neighbors. 


fe ions, could be made less in diameter, their inter- Af peace from on lowed by a definite 
mini he with another . . . would be proportionally di- of Pene ture, if not rejected, may be follo a 

x 3 proposal. +) v.: pret. and pp. pro; 
MoDortionaryt, n. [ME. proporcynary, $ ML. propose (pro-Po” k re. proposen, < OF. pro- 
meer tionarius, proportional, L. proportio(-): ppr. proposing. | ropose, purpose, taking the 
“Portion: see proportion.) Proportion. poser, E. Ne pp. propositus, set forth, 
me 80 to werke it, after his proporcynary, place of L. 7 “forth, before, + ponere, 


it may appere to all that shall it se 
Athyn ne i he degre. 
8 ryght parfyte and wel in eche deg 
TER Fabyan, Chron, I.. Prol., p- 3 


< fore « pro. F. POLO eae : 
Ta n propone), as with similar words 
, i 


proposition 


see pose?,) T. trans. 1. To put forward or of- 
fer for consideration, diseussion, acceptance, 
admission, or adoption: as, to prapose a bill or 
resolution to a legislative body; to propose a 
question or subject for discussion; to propose 
one as a member of a elub. 
_ Sphinx is said to propose varios diffienlt questions and 
riddles to men. Lacon, Physical Fables, x. Expl. 
It js hard to find a whole age to imitate, or what century 
to propoze for example. Sir T. Broene, Christ. Mor., tii, 1. 
2. To place before as something to be done, 
attained, or striven after; form or declare as 
an intention or design. 
What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the heat. 
Skak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 204, 
But ere we could arrive the point proposer, 
Cesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I Tink hs 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 110, 
And then come to town till I begin my journey to Ire- 
land, which I propose the middle of August. 
ift, Letter, July 3, 1726. 
3+. To set or place forth; place out; state. 
Milton has proposed the Subject of his Poem in the fol- 
lowing Verses. Addizon, Spectator, No. 20%, 
4t. To place one’s self before; face; confront. 
Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propose to achieve her whom I love. 
Shak., Vit. And., ii. 1, 80. 
5t. To speak; utter; discourse. 
Of hyr lenger wold I hane spoke sure, 
Iff more of wryting therof founde myght he;.. . 
And sin more ther-of I can noght propòse, 
Offors moste I here take rest and repo: 
Rom. of Partenay (E. K. T. 3.5, 1, 6404, 
Euery one gaue his consent with Surius, yeelding the 
choyce of that nights pastime to the discretion of the La- 
die Flauia, who thus proposed her mind. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed, Arber), p. 40. 
Where I stand kneel thou, 
Whilst I propos the selfsame words to thee 
Which, traitor, thou would have me answer to. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VIL, v. 5. 20. 
=Syn. 1. To propound, present, suggest, recommend, 
move, enounce,—2, To intend, mean, design, 3 
II, intrans. 1. To form or declare an inten- 
tion or design. 
Man proposes, but God disposes. 
Chron. of Battle Abbey (Lower's trans), p. 27. 
2. To offer; specifically, to make an offer of 
marriage. 
Why don’t the men propos, mamma? 
T. Haynes Bayly, Why Don't the Men Propone? 
3+. To converse; discourse. 
Run thee into the parlour: 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the Prince and Claudio. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1, 3. 


proposet (pro-p6z"), n. [< propose, ¢.; ef. pur- 
pose, n.) Talk; discourse. 
There will she hide her, 
ist vse, 
Tol ee Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 12 
proposedlyt (prd-po’zed-li), adr. Designedly; 
purposely. 
had been proposedly planned and pointed 
hime oi p% Beata ‘Tristram Shandy, f a 
proposer (pro-po’zér), n. [< propose + eri.) L. 
One who proposes; one who offers anything for 
consideration or adoption. 
He [Nicholas Briot] was the inventor, or at least one of 
the TA proposers, of coining money by a press, instead of 


er of hammering. 
the former manner pole, Anecdotes of Painting, IL i 


didates should be nominated by means ofa paper 
contest the names of a pı y and seconder and eight 
assentors. J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, lix. 
2}. A speaker; an orator. 
Let me conjure you, . . . by what more dear a better 
opose withal, be even and direct with 
ee pcre a Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 297. 
roposita, 7. Plural of propositum. 
Proposition ( prop-6-zish’on), n. [¢ME. thd 
sicioun, < OF. proposition, F. praposition = Sy 
proposicion = Pg. proposição = It. proposizione, 


< L. propositio(n-), a setting forth, a representa- 


tion, < proponere, pp. propositus, propose 
PiE pro se. 1. The act of placing or 
ting forth; the act of offering. 
The ample pri ion that hope ma 
In all designs n on earth 
Fails in the promised largeness. 


» and s fort 
„Gums fit for Incense, = rant Woks (el 
2. That which is proposed; that 
fered for consideration, ace i 
tion; a proposal; offer of 


m ae 
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copulatively, 
Comprehensive pro) 
the subject is regarded as a 


A vopresentation in thought or language of 


act of the mind in thinking a quality or gonflictive, contradictory, contrar: 
fe ‘al sign, termed a predicate, to be applica- + 
ielo so 


eè the adjectives, — Contrariety o: 


See contrariety.— Converted 


ss 


mething indicated, and oe ne 
i of predicate and subject may 
P E St 5 to a mere impulse to look 
u bility. These differences are called 
he mode, or modality, of the proposition, 
rdinarily stated, propositions are 
the mode is not considered) or 
ematical, contingent, or apo- 

be said to aifect the 


a proposition consisting 
conjunction ; 


proposition. ition regarded as a compound of nogu 
y. 


Osi l y d ing 
en ons, united conjunctively or disjunctive 


“every man is mortal” is cumulative, as impl, 
se eae second, the third, etc., man to be, each | 
them, mortal.— Descriptive proposition. See descrip 


gation 
tion of 
disjunct, di 
a adjectives.— 
icture which 

he up to heav- 


lica C 
EAE Gr false proposition. See the adjectives. 


form.—Fundamental, hypothetical, hypothetico- 
disjunctive, identical, incident roposition. See 
the adjectives.— Impossible proposition, a proposition 
which cannot be true.— Indefinite proposition. See 
indefinite. — Infinite proposition, a proposition whose 
EA affirmed of its subject, has the form of a nega- 
tive: as, Every devil is non-human.—Intensive propo- 
sition. See intensive.—Inventive proposition, a prop- 
posi- osition de inesse.— Loaves of propositiont, in Jewish 
antiq., the showbread. 

Under this fair heauen . . . there was the holy table, 
yppon whiche was set the holy bread, called the loaves of 
proposition. ae 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 351. 
Local proposition. See local.— Major proposition, a 
major premise.— Minor proposition a minor premise, 
— Modal, necessary, negative proposition. Sce t 
adjectives.—Numerically definite proposition, a prop- 
osition which states how many objects, atleast, there are of 
a given description.— Obligistic proposition, a propo- 
sition which has to be adinitted in disputation owing to 
institution, petition, position, deposition, dubitation, or 
truth.— Opposite propositions, propositions having the 
same terms but not identical : as, Some woman is mother 
of some man; Some woman is mother of each man ; Some 
woman is mother of every man; Every woman is mother 
of some man ; All women are mothers of one man ; Every 
women y Sa eats msn Particular, perfect, 
practical, principal, privative proposition. Sec the 

thetical propositio whose subject is a hypothetical state adjectives — Possible proposition. Same ns problematic 

things denoted by a Sentence. Such is also the distinc- proposition.— Predicative proposition. Same as cate- 
lon between a Pecan proposti, whose subject is gorica? proposition. — Probable Proposition, a proposi- 
ane brain the world of experience, and may suitably tion stating with more or less determinacy how often 
z lenoted by a concrete noun, and an analytic proposi- within a certain genus of events a certair 
ion, whose subject is drawn from a world of ideas, and would be found to oc 
may suitably be denoted by an abstract noun, Proposi- —Problematic 
tions are further distin ed according to the forms of 
their predicates; but these distinctions, unlike those al- 
‘ready noticed, merely concern the form under which the 
position happens to be thought or expressed, and do 
meern itssubstance. ‘The predicates of propositions 
fer sey tn nner be Ganson ADE 
ait veniently be conside; a slight 
fiction) as either disjunctive or conjunctive. Orang 


vesa statistical proposition, as 
‘the world are women,” If 


is one thing 
a woman can 


diffe ies (or, in modern logical language, uni- 
% versas) from which the subjects aro underst 
Sar wn, Such is the distinction between a categorical prop- 


 osition, whose subject is denoted by a noun, and a Aypo- 


ghtto be necessary. 
vided by the old logicians into( 
conditionali, which stated somet 
provided a certain condition he 
cessario quando, which stated 
true at specified times: and 


A preposicion Isa perfeicte sentence spoken by the indic- simpliciter, or categorical apo 

re mode, signifiyng either a truo thing or a f. - _terwerefurther divided int 

ont al imbiguite or doubifulnesss g ape pliciter pro nunc, posi 
$ Wilson, Rule of Reason. 


necessarily true n 
5 plicit y 


rbal propositions, which are words, tlie signs of 
ee p Logather or separated in afirmative pone five 


e is attached 


necessary to constitute a ition is that 

r sion or exclusion, attribution or nie 

i Int. to Descartes’s Method, p. xxxv. 

a statement in terms of either a 

8 í a edor an operation to be 
called a theorem when it is som 

problem when it is an Sparkie tee 


dinary proposi 
in sensu di 
of the mode ved 


low looked he? Wherein went 


countatomies as to resolve the = 
ee "Shale As you Like it, iii. 2 Ao. 


oy 
Ai 


ch is offered or affirmed as 
anything stated 
lustration; the 

author states 

@ recom- 

the proposi- 


sition. See Pythagore- 

roposition in which the 

fully expressed.— Ra- 

te ae ee in which 

u ausal conjunction, — 
Proposition, onewhich assert i 

1 n, one stwot 
ve: as, “Man” is identical with “rational 


with a restric 


Propos: 
dual. 


premise: 
er of Americ 2 
aracter other than 
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x vo or more propositions, associated 
on n notn oiy, conditionally, or otherwise. — 
y osition, a proposition in which 
whole of logical apren: 

a redieate as a part.— Conditional, 
sion including the predic STODORI LION? 
propositions, 
Ronee on convening 

vert. — Copulative proposition, 
proposition. Gik of ETAT by a copulative 
a composite proposition. — Correlative 
See correlative. — Cumulative proposi- 


Siac sition. (a) A probable interro- 
ue TAPIS for discussion. (b) An assump- 
f what appears likely.— Dilemmatic, discretive, 
unctive, divided proposition. See the 
ual proposition. Same as binary propo- 
sition. See binary enunciation, under binary. — Elemen- 
tary, equal, exceptive, exclusive, exemplar, ex- 
i ry, explicit, exponent, exponi- 


iti redicate is 
—Finite proposition, a proposition whose pre i 
hot an infnitated term. — Form of a proposition, Sce 


sitions and the propounders. 


t proppage (prop’aj), ^. 
my winch props or suppor! 
ping. 


gri Collection, Haridwar 


states how many 
tion with each oie 
certain Jine 
Proposition asserting , 
asserted in another pre 
ositions, Propositions 
and may he true toget 
zir 4 ether pi 
z Syllogistic propositio i 
thetic judgme 2 eto ne 

orae eon na under Synthetic position, TAME Dart 


o 
D 
a 

2 
5 
B 

a 

| 

W 


< consisting of p 
poral adverb, — 8 of two cap Oral Pr 
- a proposition of third adjal ortrin ategoricn. ODOR]. 


. tion,a Proposition ¢. i e appo tlon, 

z what ought to be done eine aig fact ee z opt 
— Universal proposit fon, ecnin 

- is any object Toast 
as, ‘Take any object you y 4 


something, it should b 
sition, partly univ 1 
logicians divide ur 
cies according as the 
their subjects, 


m ya o diffe 
The result of ts assert the exige 


See proposal,— 
ment, declaration: di ti ? 
from the words compa 
technical word in rhetorj 
of a discourse 
The proposition is that part of 
subject is defined. It Ea W whi 
stricted to, that w] 
menclature of log 


4 c ialect apps 
4 A. Phelps, Theory of Preach rene wa 
propositional (prop-6-zish’on-al), q a, 
peers elt), de rOpo- 
en vers es tuning to or constituting. 
proposition; considered as a Proposition, © 3 
Ifa proposition ascribing the natur i : 
ae ; AAS E atur i 
definite subject, iti gencrally to be pee ue an 
in its propositional sense, Watts, Logic, Iie, 
In theology truth is propositional — tj i ae 
cels, systematized, and art ged in FEIRE neat par- 
H. Drummond, Natural Law j ritu S 
Propositional quantity. Sce quantity, 
propositionally (prop-¢ sh’on-al-i), adv. In 
the manner of a proposition, ~ 


n the Spiritual World, p. 369, 


If he only uttered them [propositions] at random or if 
they were only signs of emotion, they would not ‘serve 
propositionally. Lancet, No. 3476, p. 787, 

propositionize (prop-6-zish’on-iz), v. i; pret. 
and pp. propositionized ; ppr. propositionizing. 
[<proposition + -ize.] To make a proposition, 
To speak is not merely to utter words, but to proposi- 
tionize. Lancet, No. 3476, p. 787. 


» Human Understanding, IV. v. 5, {00 ropasition propostscutellum (pr6-post-ski-tel’um), abi 


propostscutella (-ii). [NL., < L. pro, before, 


y ] .v.] In entom. 
NL. postscutellum, q. v.] D ane rien Hie 


question; propose. at, they banish im, 


If then he [the offender] appear n reatness of the 
and propound a reward according fe ye Trav ailes, p: 6: 


offence. tion. 
fo, a vou a second guss 5 
Give me leave torop Ha Yierim's Progress, P- n 
5 : opose 

2. Among Congregationalists, to E member- 

name as a candidate for admission 

ship in a church. pe admitted 
He was . . . (with his wife) propo land, J. 13L 

a member. Winthrop, * K propor nd 


a propounder (prõ-poun'dèr), 1, e who Pro 
, 


0 
both the prof” 
The point of the sword thrast gron Tikonoklastes: § 

$ re! 
the presen fallible 


7 i ibility of t 
Some deny the infallibility 1 ages ne imon SeT 4 


i al 
Say make the tradition of Chillingwort 


2. A monopolist. Blount. 


(Halliwell) That 
[< prop + AI or prop- 
ts; materials £7 

A=) 


‘o.wheel: 
e and balance wari 


Hat and stick were his proppag 


eens NN 


mechan 


proprescutal 


J, a. See proprescutal, 
scutal, (prõ-pre-skü'tum), n.; pl. pro- 
a Cti). ONE., < L. pro, before, + NI, 
se! n] Inentom., the preseutum of 
the prescutal sclerite of the pro- 


& 
SAF 


thor tor propretorial. See propretor, pro- 
Middle English forms of 


escutal, proprescutal (pr0-pré-ski’tal), 
Pl propreescul-um + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the Mr, proprætor (pro-pré’tor), n. [< L. 
peor ator, < pro, for, + prætor, pretor.) In 
pro} antige a magistrate filling the office and 
fom ‘sing the authority ofa pretor, but not hold- 
ct itular rank; one who, having discharged 
ing office of pretor at home, was sent into a 
the ince to command there with pretorial au- 
O also, an oficer sent extraordinarily into 
o provinces to conduct the government with 
e authority of a pretor, mene 
5 retorial, propretorial (prõ-prë-tö'ri-al),a. 
¢ propretor, proprætor, + -ial.]) Of or relating 
to a propretor or the office of propretor. 
Thus the distinction between consular (or proconsular) 
q preetorial (or proprictorial) provinces varied from year 
i year with the military exigencies of different parts of 
theempire. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 885. 
propriate (pro‘pri-it), a. (Appar. by aphere- 
sis for appropriate (?); otherwise < L. propria- 
tus, pp» o£, propriare appropriate: see proper, 
v] Peculiar; specific. [Rare] 
But any simple Tom will tell ye, 
The source of life is in the belly, 
From whence sent out those supplies 
Without whose propriate sympathies 
We should be neither strong nor wise. 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, ii. 7. 


(Davies.) 
propriest, 1- [< L. propria, neut. pl. of propri- 
us, proper, own: see proper.] Possessions; 
property. — Halliwell, : hd 
proprietarian (pro-pri-e-ta’ri-an), n. [< pro- 
priet-y + -arian.] A stickler for the proprie- 
ties; a formal and precise person. [Rare.] 
The conversazioni of the rigid proprietarians, where peo- 
ple sit down to a kind of hopeless whist, at a soldo the 
point, and say nothing. Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 


proprietary (pro-pri’e-ti-vi), a. and n. [= F. 
propriétaire = Sp. propietario = Pg. It. pro- 
prietario, < LL. proprictarius, pertaining to a 
property-holder; as a noun, an owner; < L. pro- 
priate property: see propriety, property.) 
. a. Belonging to a proprietor or owner: of 
or pertaining to property or ownership: as, 
proprietary rights. 
Though sheep which are proprietary are seldom mark- 
ed, yet they are not apt to straggle. 
frew, Cosmologia Sacra. 
The recognition by kings that, if they do not recognise 
the proprietary rights of the weaker, then the stronger 

will not consider theirs. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 214. 


Proprietary colony. Sce IL. 1.— Proprietary medi- 
cine, a medicine the manufacture or sale of which is re- 
stricted through patent of the drug or combination of 
ugs, of the label, or of the name, or otherwise, ora 
medicine concerning which the person making it claims 
à private formula.— Proprietary right, the right of a 
Proprietor; specifically, in the theatrical profession, the 
common-law right of the author of a drama to control 
telusively its production or representation so long as 
ae drama remains unpublished: also applied to the right 
€n protected by copyright after publication. 
hae avi), Pl. proprietaries (-riz). 1. One who 
as exclusive title; one who possesses or holds 
3 gi itle to a thing in his own right; an owner; 
te oPrietor; specifically, in Amer. colonial hist., 
er Srantee or owner, or one of the owners, of 
(i gor those colonies called proprietary colonies 
oat distinction from charter colonies and royal 
ees or provinces). See colony, 1. 
Gon a mistake to think ourselves stewards in some of 


5 gilts and proprictaries i A 
iprictaries in others. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To the 


lution (.2/P7telaries of Carolina the respect of the revo- 
ution {ot 1683} for vested rights secured their possessions. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S. (12th ed.), Til. 13. 


2. A bod z = 
y of pri llectiyely: as, the 
Propries, A a pero collectively: as, 


crytuence of —such as the 

£0 of a monopolist middleman —s' 

Placed jx 27°Prictary of a P alway virtually constitute— = 

na new light. The Academy, July 27, 1859, p. 58. 

ae right of proprietor; ownership. 

the nat’ Proprietary or occupying ownership, which are 

omnes? European eee AER to that system of 
May ex} ip which we have regarded as typically American, 
u ince for $ long while among a Sa at hal an a f 

a emigration 

a baat a nero enim LE 
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ee monasteries, a monk who had re 
pood z effects to himself, notwithst 
18 renunciation of all at the time 
fession, Imp. Diet. 
Proprietor ( PYo-pri’e-tor), n. 
with substituted suffix -or, for “proprieter, OF 
bie owner: see proprietary, i] 
bee ME has the legal right or exclusive title 
Something; an owner: as, the Proprietor of 
a farm or of a mill, ; mek 
French . . , 


served 
anding 
of his pro- 


[An accom, fonn, 


even of the inferior landed proprietors, 


z Craik, Hist, Eng. Lit., I. 93, 
L rinor ODrietor, in Amer, colonial k 
Charleston became the princi 
: ton principal town: and t 
Hno political power of the colony {South Carolina) bid 
me De y confined during the government of the Lords 
z prietorè. Calhoun, Works, I. 401. 
easant Proprietor. See peasant, 
proprietorial (pro-pri-e-t6’ri-al), a. 
lor + -i-al.] Proprietary. ” 
Proprictorial rights. 


(Latham) 
ist., same as pro- 


[< proprie- 


p 3 N. A. Rev., CXLIL 56. 
proprietorship (pro-pri’e-tor-ship), n. [< pro- 
prictor + -ship.] ‘The state or right of a pro- 
es the condition of being a proprietor. 
If you think she has anything to do with the ictor- 
ship of this place, you had better abandon that iden 4 
y Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxxvi. 
proprietress (prõ-pr7'e-tres), n. [< proprietor 
-ess.] A female proprietor. 
Are castles shadows? Three of them? Is she 
The sweet proprietress a shadow? 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
proprietrix (pro-pri’e-triks), n. (Fem. of pro- 
prietor.] A proprietress. 
propriety (pro-pri’e-ti), n.; pl. proprietics (-tiz). 
OF. Propriete, later form of the vernacular 
proprete (> E. property), F. propriété = Pr. Sp. 
propiedad =Pg. propriedade =It. proprieta,< L. 
proprieta(t-)s, peculiarity, property: see prop- 
erty.) lt. Peculiar or exclusive right of pos- 

session; ownership; possession; property. 

Why hath not a man as true propriety in his estate as in 
his life? Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

So are the proprieties of a wife to be disposed of by her 
lord; and yet all are for her provisions, it being a part of 
his need to refresh and supply hers. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 710. 

The reasons annexed to the second commandment are 
God’s sovereignty over us, his propriety in us, and the zeal 
he hath to his own worship. 

Shorter Catechism, ans. to qu. 52. 

Pensylvania. . . , The Propriety and Goverment of 
this Country was given by King Charles II. to William 
Pen, Esq. Hist., Geog., ete., Dict., ed. Collier, 2d ed. (1701). 
2t. That which is proper or peculiar; property: 
peculiarity. 

Man did give names unto other creatures in Paradise, as 
they were brought before him, according unto their pro- 
prieties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

A court which, if you will give me leave v uie am 

ick, is only an adjunct, not a propriety of happiness. 
of logics, j : 2 Dryden, Aurengzebe, 
8+. An estate; a holding. 

The splitting the colony into proprieties, contrary to 
the cnet charters. Bereriey, Virginia, i. < 92. 
4. Suitableness to an acknowledged or correct 
standard or rule; consonance with established 
principles, rules, or customs; fitness; justness: 
correctness. 

Propriety’s cold, cautious na 
Warm Fervour may o’erlook. = 

Burns, Apologetic, to Mrs. Lawrie. 
r vs i f serenity in her 

Miss Temple had always something of seré: I 
i tate i jen, of refined propriety in her lan- 
an or state in her mien, OSIA Bona, Jane Eyre, viii 

ge. 

A ; i ster’s s have been de- 

After all his (Daniel Webster's} talents | = 
scribed, there remains that perfect POPAN sto core 
mated all the details of the action or speech wi 


i ties of detail are endless, 
acter of the whole, so that Mope Fugitive Slave Law. 


5t Individuality; particular or proper state. 
! jt is the baseness of thy fear _ : 
A Ee thee goe thy propre Gemi na 
disavow thyself}. n T. Na V- 
Silence that dreadful bell: n Bate mi isle 
From her propriety [i. ¢., ow! ait 


peculiar, own: see proper.) 
Swedenborgianism, what is one’s OWB: 


man is 
will find that the will of 
tnt this from nativity is 


in the understan i rue Christian Religion (trans) iv. TOP. 


pro’pri-um), n. [L., neut. of pro- 


propugner 
Their character is the majestic wie of thei 7 
sonality. Buzhneil, Wares Gy ae Sapermte th 
Religion has had bat one legitimate spiritual aim 
namely, the softeni: t food propri i 
man derives fone ines ey Be Eig 
H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 266, 


proproctor ( pro-prok’tor), n. [< pro- + proc- 


tor.) In English universities, an assistant 
proctor, 

Props! (props), n. pl. 1. A gambling game in 
vogue about 


1850-60, espe- 
cially in Bos- 
ton. It was, in 
effect, acrude sort 
of dice-throwing. 
Small shells were 
partially ground 
down and their 
hollows filled 
with sealing-wax. 
Four of these 
shells wereshaken 
in the hand and 
thrown on a table, the stake being won or lost according 
to the number of red or white sides coming up. 


Shells used in the Game of Props. 


2. The shells used in this game. 
Props? (props), n. {Short for properties(-man).} 
e property-man of a theater. [Theatrical 
slang.] 
pes Property-man, or, as he is always called, propa for 
Short, 


New York Tribune, July 14, 1389. 
Prop-stay (prop‘sta), n. In steam and pneu- 
matic engin., a stay used to strengthen tubes, 
water-spaces in steam-boilers, or large tubes 
and annular spaces in air-tanks, and resist 
pressure tending to collapse or rupture after 
the manner of a strut. instead of acting by ten- 
sile strength after the manner of a tie-rod. 
Where such stays pass through flues of steam-boilers, they 
are usually made tubular, thus permitting water to flow 
through them as a protection from overheating, while at 
the same time their exteriors become more or less effective 
heating-surfaces. The so-called Galloway boiler is a good 
example of the use of tubular prop-stays, 
Propterygial (pro-té-rij‘i-al), a. [< proptery- 
gium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the proptery- 
gium: as, the propterygial basale. 
propterygium (pro-té-rij’i-um), n.; pl. propte- 
rygia (-ii). [NL. (Gegenbaur), < L. pro, before, 
+ NL. pterygium, q. v.} In ichti., the fore- 
most one of three basal cartilages whieh the 
pterygium of a fish, as an elasmobranch, may 
present. See pterygium. 
The peculiar form of the [pectoral] fin in the Ray is dee 
to the great development of the propterygium. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans), p, 478. 
proptosed (prop’tést), a. [< “praptose, v. (< 
proptosis), Ms ~d°.] Prolapsed. {[Rare.] 
A small portion of the bladder wall was proptoset 
through the deficient neck. Lancet, No. 3486, p. 246. 


roptosis (prop-té’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. =pésre- 
ws a ep eee, < xponizrer, fall forward. 

<xpé, before, + zizten, fall.] Prolapse or pro- 

trusion, as of the eyeball. KOF 

TO: + (pro-piin’), r. t. . *propugner = 
Oe A = It. propygnare, ? L pe 

nare, go forth to fight, aoe Ais defend, < 

forth, before, + puguare, tight: see i 

Ci. expugn, impugn, oppugn.} To fght for: de- 

fend; vindicate. ss 

i eet tribute to those sacred 

Ete esses iy our faith. ae 

ropugnaclet (pro’pug-na-ki), n. [< OF. pro- 
“punts also ens le = Sp. 

culo = Pg. propugnaculo = it. 

propugnaculo, CL: propugaaculum, a bulwark, 

rampart, defense, < prepugnare, fight or con- 

tend for: see propugu.] Same as propagnace- 

lum. 

Roche! {La 


Rochelle] was the chiefest of 
the Protestants there. Howell, Fp gig & 


propugnaculum 
pugnacula (18). E 
fae a sees 


The Roman colonies were thus not 
propugnacula of the state. 


rial 


a 
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propugner 
~ Healous propugners are they of their native creed. 


Government of the Tongue. 
earnest propugnor of another third 


products of the di 
ters, and is produced 
phorus iodide on glye 


l artificially by th 
erin, and in other 
[So ca 


8. 
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estructive distillation of organic mat- 
estructive m tion of phos- 


lied because 


Prorogue 
prorector ( PrO-rek’ton) 
stead of, + yectyp. 422 


tor.] An officey ir 


t governor 


wop'i-lit), ”. p S = Rett ina 1a Germ, 
lataro wae ieor, Intellectual System, p. 216. propylite Mya opened a new era in volcanic tones nts the rector, or a 1 
iple. te Cy. pro: pe aes to -o opened the Tertiary volcan- thority to the directing « i ì 
ulsationt ( ae suena als Care geology, es o KAOT a gateway (see propy- Prorectorate (prd-rek toy ae 
pem ivi “th re He th: < Gr. zporvdor, & LAA WER ` -ate: Gi or. 3 
a opne ANo forth, ward oft: Pe ih lithol., the name given by se aaa ( The ofice ofa ae K Drove 
6 rope he act of driving away or 1e- Richthofen to a voleunie rock ocenu Seay fore, + renas, the We a. L st Cloy 
polling; the keeping at a distance. cite considered by ae Sa ae ate a or acting instead ors: see renal}? for, he 
s ubliec in- a S silver- greg S, CS E EEE R STOR " Drop Aia AEA 
nnas cause ote w ue Re Conictanes, iii, & Coe NOE {in Nevada) and Hungary. f y mat no of a kidney; ar, a the dents 
$ % ani y thos' Te altore: andesite, or of some S5¢SmMental orgay "prim; Bertaini ite 
Ts opulse (pro-puls’), v. t. [= Pg. propulsar= yi isa considerably ators fon E ore inte The E or primitive kiana the 
2 PE p. re, < La propulsare, drive forth, ward igneous NEEM displayed in the formation of the walled tube ge On aatal) duet aon 
abe S . propulsus, drive forth, morphism whi leposit f these regions was also attended — mesoblast, j sereide, lying wit lous thie 
off, freq. of p allere, pp. Prop stalliferous deposits o ; are ithin t} ick. 
, ` y ward, before, + pellere, Me = $ ages in the inclosing and associated rocks. Huzley and Rar le Somat 
ush before, ¢ pro, for : re, ae by great changes Saha tn, Elementary p; S 
ive: see pulsel,] To repel; drive off; keep Also ous Oh ret Rive bo some of the chiet PYO ik nata (prō rē nati), rI Y Biology, P. 169, 
i I hope shortly to be tered forms (the propy- COrding to; re, abl, sine ce Let pro, to, 
AWAY. hese rocks, . . . thei tered forms (the propy. ` - ; » 2D], sing, o; TAS A Or ae 
Percea were clerely estopped and types of these rock,» nii do ntatives (diorites and Circumstance: nata . a res, thin nee 
prise Sr then and so brows into utter despair ian MA ST Ee darts Jour! Geol, Soc., XLV. 201. pp. of nasci, Me beck nee ee . S D 
; VII Sead alliwell. z Se s ; s Abid k, 2 VISE, Oro: Us, 
of aida or comfort. Hall, Men. VIL, f. 28. ( ae opylitic (prop-i-lit’ik), a. [< propylite + tall.] For some contingency tile: see na 
= propulsion (pro-pul’shon), n. [< SR aed a iM Related to or characteristic of propylite. expectedly or out of due ego cut arises ye 
oa ass anaiei = Pg. propulsão, < ML. *pro- -te. a traced undergoing certain Meeting, for instance, is one og O UTSC. 4 Pro re a 
3 pulsio n-), < L. A pp. propulsus, drive These Tooks aa a ceaten and surface action, and 2f meeting, but on account of d not at t stated pata 
e Pth: AG propulse, ropel.] 1. The act of prea interesting examples of the so alled prop- CITONS or circumstance requiring jt Se of some ie, 
propelling or driving forward; impulse given. Wike modification. Quart. Jour, Geol. Soc., XLV. 179, Pror eptiont (pr0-rep’shon), x. KL. pr 
The reasonable souland all its faculties are in children, propylon (prop‘i-lon), n. [L.,< Gr. mporriov, a aa eae creep forth, come cai ePtis, 
land understanding, passions, and powers of attraction REN vestibule, < xpd, before, + mbin, ard, betore, + repere, Creep, erau? $ pro, 
W i Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 181. gateway, @ vesti , De ya at T pent”, reptile.] A ereepi P, Crawl: seg re 
SA SA K i sean: all obey i gate. Cf. propyleum.] In WED gyp AGIRE i a prorex (prd’veks), n pg on. Imp, Diet 
works in al S; n y Be: z AV. US 7 between two ) S), M. pr Bane : 
His first propulsion. Whittier, monumental gateway, usua y e : + rev, king: see re we] “Viceroy, pead of, 
2, Timol, same as paralysis festinans.—Mod- p Create him Pro-rex of all Africa. ` are,] 
= ulus of propulsion. Seo modulus. aie } | ie. Marlowe, Tambunaine, 1 
_ propulsity (pro-pul’si-ti), n. [È< L. propulsus, | proritationt, n. [< L. as if roA mil, 
poroi propelere, propel (see propulse), + iw proritare, provoke, < pro, forth {P EAE) 6 
Propulsion; motive power, in irritare, excite, provoke, irritat „ilaro, as 
It euer was; that was ere Time had roome tatel.] Provocation: ’ ate: see ayy. 


To stirre itselfe by Heau'n’s propulsity. à 
Davies, Summa Totalis, p. 10, (Daries.) 
propulsive Copa ely), a. [< propulse + -ive.] 
Pending or haying power to propel; driving or 
wging on, 
The propulsive movement of the verse. Coleridge. 


Two ire forces, which appear to have overcome 
the i tik ead and to have patel to ita rapid mo- 
tion, J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 24. 
propulsory (pro-pul’sd-ri), a. [< propulse + 
ory.) me as propulsive. 


challenging, 
Your Maimonides, after all your proritati 
1 ja all y O 
other than fair terms with our Samarii moa 
Lp. Mall, Works 
Prorodon (pro’rd-don), n. 
Gr. TPPU, prow (see prore 


holds no 
an Chronicle, 

r , X. 399. (Davies) 
(NL. (Ehrenberg), ¢ 
), + adobe (öda. 


E. tooth.) The typical genus of the family 
Prorodontide, with terminal mouth and armed 


pharynx. There 
fresh water, as P. 
in salt water. 


are many species, mosily of 
niveus; P. marinus is found 


ropupa (pro-pii’pii), n. [NL.,<L.pro, before, 
os ee ey Aine of development of cer- 
tain insects, intermediate between the larva 
andthe pupa. Also called semipupa. 
Prop-wood (prop’wid), n. 1. Saplings and 
wood suitable for cutting into props.— 
. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood 
ae nae ping up ihe iets of coc 
Opygidium (pro-pi-jid‘i-um), n.; pl. pro, ny- 
E (-ti). inh < Gr. xpd, ene =p fee 
unp, + dim. -iSiov. Cf. pygidium.] In entom.. 
the eee Anata or subterminal dorsal segment 
Sa e abd 


Propylon at Kama! 


towers in ouiline like tr 


Egypt. 


omen: especially used in deseribin 
beetles whose elytra do not reach to the 


entrance or 


gate.) An important architec- 


y li uncated pyramids, of 
which one or a series stood before the actual 
pylon of most temples or other im- 


Prorodontide (prd-'5-don’ti-dé), 
< Prorodon (-dont-) + -ide.] A family of ho- 
lotrichous ciliate infusorians, named from the 
genus Prorodon, of symmetrical oval or cylin- 
drie figure, with lateral or terminal mouth and 
a distinct pharynx, usually plicate or armed 
with rod-like teeth. It corresponds to Perty’s 
Decteria, but is more restricted. IW. S. Kent. « 

prorogate (pr6’16-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pro- 
rogated, ppr. prorogating. [< L. prorogatus, pp. 
of prorogare, prolong, extend, defer: see pro- 
rogue.] To prorogue; put off. Brougham. ; 

prorogation (pr0-r6-gi’shgn), n. [$ P. proro- 
gation = Sp. prorogacion = Pg. proroguçao = 


n pl. NE, 


: pine Ry- 
out to a distant time; prolongation; the delay 


d of the abdomen, ilding: It. prorogazione, < L. prorogatio(n-), an exten- 
(ptop-i-16’um) 1 7 portant buildings. our. nutting off, < prorogare, pp. provost: 
Ne Ua aes Phe propylæa At Fssabua, Girsheh, and D B ce: eo 8 SOUS O48) Ss The 
‘[h., also propylzon, < Gr. TportZaoy, usu- ple have been excavated Sia Rarer tus, prolong, extend: see proroy el Se 
Rporizua, a gateway, an entrance, ANd propylons are structural buildings added in front. act of continuing, prolonging, OF Ta othening 
EA areas before a gate, < xpd, be- J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 126, continuance in time or duration; a lengthening 
a 
bul 


pl. proræ (-ré). 


e or entrance to a sacred inclo- 


ymba, 
S ed or 
res. Dee prere. Sollas. 

proral (prō'ral), a. [< prora + -al.] Of or 


pro rata (pro rāī'tä). 5 
cordance with: ) rane: L. 


ML. 


To make ar R 
: o Tangement or 
and Tem ment on a basis of : Hor 


iver ani 
Prorate with q BE 
ork 


New Yı ne, 
Is L. prora, < Gr. 
6, before, 


refuse to 

and live stock. 

prore (pror), n. 
prow of a 


June 6, 1890. 


shi Gr. Tpõpa, the 
‘prow, a do pa of in front. Cf, 
l Drore.] The prow or fi 
of A ship. [Poetical and rare] A 
5 no vessel with vermili 
Of traffic, glides from ahore'to shore. 
: Pope, Odyssey, ix. 145. 
he billows more, 
Scott, L. of the L., vi. 13, 


é NL., < L. 
of a ship: see prore.] The 
or C-shaped sponge- 
alate, the proræ are 


D 4. pro, for, in ac- 
ratā, abl. Sing. of rata, rate: 


see rate?,] Tn proportion. 
proratablo (pr6-ra’ta-bl), 4. [< pro-rate + 
= epee capabi F being pro-rated. fU, S.] 
rat’), v. [S pro ri j 
Se „LS pro rata.] I, trans. 
= : RAS pro rata; distribute proportionally. 


ing of action upon anything. 
When they preferred another law for t 
the RA armies which Ciesar demanded, 


5 or it. ay 
would speak no more to Bea Ne ee ei p. 651, 


rogation of 
the proroga Ae) 


taining to the pr per- Patriarchal prorogations of existence. = oq on, 263. 
ore of a cymba: "Or Lowell, Among my Books, 2c ser : 
pteres. Sollas, ees EEN 2707 a) eas æ: more specifically, 


2. The act of proroguing ; 
the right which belongs to 
exercised by its ministers, 
session of Parliament; also, 
right. : Fey 
But it now seems to be allowed that a DOTO sioni F 
be expressly made in order to deter rekstone, Com, L i 


vo or after the day 
The power of prorogation either before or a a 
of mecting rested with the king: bbs, Hist. Bis 
judge 

urisdiction, * Juo 
a properly 
of a lease, 
‘Dissolution, ct- 


A 4. pret. and. PP: 
prorogue (pro-rog’), v. t ‘baal mod. E. 
rogued, ppr. proroguing. yroroger = S) 5 
roge; < OF . prorogucr, F- L. proroga? Sa 
prorogar = It. prorogare, $ U.P” aefer, < Pine 
ong, protract, extend, cone Kon.) Lt 
forth, + rogare, ask: see 
prolong; protract. tion, then, a little 
Welll prorogue 1 ery Man in his 


Mirth prorogues life. 


the British crowt; 
of terminating 
the exercise 0 


Prorogation of a judge’s j 
ication by consent of a aa 
his jurisdiction.— Proroga uo 

sion of a lease. = Syn. 2. Recess, 


Journment, 


prorogue 
fer; put off; delay, 


ise better at the next we bring 
aş disgrace, commends not a 


To de 
* ore prom 
pon, ue 


p! » Cynthia's Revels, Epil, 
s journey into Scotland must be 

year, notwithstanding the gest 
wn: Court and Times of 


brorogued un- 
f es thereof be 
é snot Charles I., 11, 207, 

ad : eti s of f i 
alres ontinue meetings of for a time, usu- 


i To dA period of time not ahs y stated: 
Dy for $ 
a SA 


yhe king’ 


specifically of the British Parliament. 
sed SPE is prorogued from session to session by the 
parliamon s authority, either by the lor in the 
£00 eT oe once, or by commission, or by proclamation, See 
roy siment and adjournment. 
er parliament is prorogued till Michaelmas Term, 
The Pi 


Howell, Letters, I. v, 6. 
pror’sad), adv. [< I. prorsum, for- 
prorsad, s.) In anat., forward; so as to be 
Fee toward the front; antrorsely; cephalad: 
to or 1 to retrad. KI 
prôr'sal), 4. a prorsum, forward, 
prorsal on anat., forward; anterior: the op- 
OL. prorompre, 


yosite of retral. 
Pg. proromper = 


2 , ; 
rö-rump’), v. i. 
umpt (pro- E ZA Ea 
ror mpre = 5p, prorumpii 
k prorompere, < L. prorumpere, pp. proruptus, 
I oak forth, burst out, < pro, forth, + rumpere, 
Reale see ruplure.| To break forth; burst 

ut. [Rare.] a f 

> What a noise it made! as if his spirit would have pro- 

rumpt with it. B. Jonson, Poctaster, V. 1. 

roruption (prõ-rup’shon), n. [< LL. prorup- 
tio(n-), 2 breaking or bursting forth, < L, pro- 
rumpere, pp- proruptus, break or rush forth: 
see provump. | The act of bursting forth; a 
pursting out. [Rare.] 

Excluding but one day, the latter brood, impatient, by 
a forcible proruption anticipate their period or exclusion. 

i . Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 16, 
pros. An Denario omoro di: 7 ) 
ros-. [L., ete., pros-, < Gr. xpoc-, prefix, zpéc, 
aca from forth, from (one point) toward (an- 
other), toward, before, in presence of, hard by, 
near, ete.; earlier mpori, roti, = Skt. prati, 
toward, against, = OBulg. proti (ef. with rori 
the Zend paiti); w ith a formative -ti, from the 
base of xpd, forth, before: see pro-.] A prefix 
in words of Greek origin or formation, meaning 
‘to ‘toward,’ ‘before,’ ete. 
prosaic (pro-2a/ik), a. [= F. prosaique = Sp. 
prosdico = It. prosaico (ef. D. prozaisch = 
G. prosaisch = Sw. Dan. prosaisk), < LiL. pro- 
saicus, pertaining to prose, in prose, < L. prosa, 
prose: see prose.) 1+. Pertaining to prose; re- 
sembling prose; in the form of prose. 

In modern rhythm, . . . be it prosaic or poetic, he {the 
reader] must expect to find it governed for the greater 
part by accent. Harris, Philol. Inquiries, ii. 3. 
2. Ordinary or commonplace in style or ex- 
pression ; uninteresting; dull; of persons, com- 
poarlaco in thought; lacking imagination; 
iteral. : 


These prosaic lines, this spiritless eulogy, are much be- 
low the merit of the critic whom they are intended to 
Celebrate, J. Warton, Essay on Pope. (Latham.) 


The danger of the prosaic type of mind lies in the stolid 
sense of superiority which blinds it to everything ideal. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 250. 


=Syn, 2. Vapid, flat, bald, tame, humdrum, stupid. 
Prosaical (pro-za’i-kal), a. [< prosaic + -al.] 
same as prosaic. 


‘The first prosa 


foli ical work with which Rastell's ponderous 
olio opens is c 


alled “The Life of John Picus.” a 
Int. to Sir T. More's Utopia, p. Ixxii. 
can manner of Greek writers, both metrical and prosai- 
> Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 261. 
Mosaieally (pr-za’i-kal-i), adv. In a dull or 
prosaic manner. 33 
Ee alcism (pro-za/i-sizm), n. [< prosaic + 
Sm] A prosaic style or quality. 
any rough this species of prosaicism, Cowper, with scarcely 
ing hi the higher poetical elements, came very near mak- 
Sage fancy him the equal of Pope. Í 
Dr A Poe, Marginalia, xxviii. (Davies.) 
ae lchess (pro-za’ik-nes), n. The quality or 
acter of being prosaic. 
$ vulgarity and y ie f these le. 
prosatcness of these people. : 
Atheneum, No. 3254, p. 303. 
Mosaism 


' Prosa 


PrO’za-ist), n. [< L. prosa, prose, + 
writer of prose. 


ÎS no other prosaist who possesses anything like 
command over the resources of language. ia 
A Mark Pattison, Milton, 1. 
titut? osaic or commonplace person; one des- 
Ot poetic thought or feeling. 


Miltons 


CC- 
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¥self, O cultivated read 
st, but 


Thou th 
no Psalini 
tion, 


prosalt (pr. 


“prosalis, CONE 
form of prose. 


t ler, who 
a Prosaist, knowing ¢ 


Carlyle, 5 


too probably art 
iod only by tradi- 
artor Resartas, i, 11, 
al), a. [< OF. prosal, < ML. as if 
prosa, Prose: see prose.) In the 


, 


ene priest not always compe 

Prosapiet, n. 
sapia,< L. 
family. ] 


sed his prosal raptures into 
Sir T. Browne, Mise. p. 177. 
[< OF. prosapie = Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
prosapia, also prosapies, a stock, race, 
A stock; race, [Rare.] 
My harte abhorreth that I should so 
? In a woman’s kirtle my self disgnise, 
Beyng a manne, and begotten to 
a a mannes prozapie, in manly wi 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus; p. 
Prosar (pro’ziir), n. [C ML. prosarium, aà book 
containing the proses, < L. prosa, prose: see 
prose.) A service-book containing the proses. 
See prose, 3. 
proscapula ( 
(-lé). (NL, < L. pro, D 
der-blade.] Tn icht., 
element of the scapula 


(Daries, ) 


prõ-skap'ū-lä), n.; pl. proscapule 
Lore, + scapula, shoul- 
the principal and outer 
rarch, generally carried 
forward and downward to articulate with its 
fellow of the opposite side, and supporting on 
its inner surface the cartilage or the bones 
which in turn bear the pectoral fin. It was 
called by Cuvier humeral, by Owen coracoid 
and by later writers clavicle. 4 
proscapular (prö-skap'ü-lär), a. 
+ -ar3.) In ichth., i 
or having its char 
proscenium (p ‘ni-um), n.; pl. proscenia 
(i). [< L. prosezenium, proscenium, < Gr 
oKjviov, the place in front of the scene or scen- 
ery, the stage, also the fore part or entrance of 
a tent, < xpd, before, in front of, + ony, a tent. 
scene: see scenc.] 1. In the ancient theater, 
the stage before the scene or back wall. 
During his time, from the Proscenium t 
Thalia and Melpomene both vanish'd. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 16. (Davie2,) 
In Asia Minor some of the theat: 


adorned with niches and colun 
richness. 


1 [<$ proscapula 
relating to the proscapula, 
ter. 


D= 


a'en, 


s have their proscenia 
s, and friezes of great 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 271. 
2. In the modern theater, that part of the house 
which lies between the curtain or drop-scene 
and the orchestra: often used also to mean the 
curtain and the arch or framework which holds 
it. 
proscenium-arch (prọ-sē'ni-um-ärch), n. An 
arch or archway or any equivalent opening in 
the wall, which, except for this opening, is usu- 
ally built solid as a precaution in case of fire 
between the stage and the auditorium of a mod- 
ern theater. Boh 
proscenium-box (pro-sé’ni-um-boks), n. A 
stage-box; a box in the pr nium-arch. 
proscenium-grooves (pro-sé‘ni-um-grévz). n. 
pl. The scenery-grooves nearest the prosceni- 
um. f test 
proscind} (pro-sind’), v. t [< L. proscindere, 
tear open in front, rend, ¢ pro, betore, + scin- 
dere, cut, tear: see scission. Cf. exscind, pre- 
scind.] To rend in front. 
They did too much proseind and prostitute (as it were) 
ial purple. -A F 
me mper inl pD Tears of the Church, p. 573. (Davies.) 
A 6-skol’e-si < proscolex 
olecine (pré-skol’e-sin), a. [ olen 
RS + -incl.] Pertaining to a proscolex, or 
having its character. ; (See 
proscolex (pr6-sko'leks), 7.5 pl. proscolices (Ie 
séz). [NL < Gr. xpé, before, + axons, a worm: 
see scolex.) The fi 


st embryonic Staga ol a HA 
i a tapeworm, when it has been liberate: ] 
P ae and is a minute vesicular body 
nrovided with hooks or horny processes for ad- 
ENE to and working its way into the tissues 
of the host. Compare deutoscolex and proglottis. 
See cut under Tænia. ee: 
The proscoler, or six-hooked ae wala Elves teeta 
the bladder-worm. neye. ROSER 
ros-kol/ii). 2.3 pl. proscolle (-8). 
eee before, + 67/4, glue] In bor 
a viscid gland on the upper side o | t e 5 gma 
of orchids, to which the pollen-masses bee 
attached. Treas. of Bot. : 
proscribe (pro-skrib ’), v- t. 


ri eribing. proscrire =Sp. 
scribed, PRE Ra proserever = Tt. poseia a < 
r A eribere, write before, publish, adver S 
f igh as having forfeited one’s Bop, con: 
pee i operty of, outlaw. poxa pro, 
poate OPA taJ L To publish the 
death and liable to 


ret. and pp. pro- 


+ scribere, write.] 
P as condemned to 
confiscation of property- 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


prose 


yla and the trinmvirs never 


eribed i 
die as they do by presrribed so many men to 


their ignorant edicts, 
Baen, Advancement of Learning, ii. 100, 


2. To put ont of the protection of the law; ban- 
ish; outlaw; exile, 


Robert Vere, Farl of O; 
realm and proscribed. 
3. To denonnce and conde 
Ject utterly; interdict; 


In the year 
and anather 


xford, was... banished the 
Spenser, “tate of Ireland, 
Ton as dangerous; re- 
prohibit. 
«+ + the Arian doctrines were proserihed 
din the famous council of Nice. 
Waterland, 
That he who dares, when she [Fashion] forbids, be grave, 
Shall stand proserib'd a madman or a knave, 
Cowper, Conversation, L 476, 
_ The king told Rochester to choose any ministers of the 
Established Church, with two exceptions. The proserthed 
persons were Tillotson and Stillingticet, 
Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vi. 
=Syn. 1. To doom, — 3. To forbid, 7 
proscriber (pro-skri’bér), n. One who de- 
nounces; one who dooms to destruction. 

The triumvir and proscriber had descended to us ina 
more hideous form than they now appear. if the Ernperour 
had not taken care to make friends of him and Horace, 

Dryden, Eneid, Ded, 

Proscript (pro’skript), n. [< OF. proseript, F. 

proscrit = Sp. Pg. proscripto = It. proseritto, < 

L. proscriptus, pp. of proscrilere, write before, 

cte.: see proscribe,] 1. A proscribed person, 
—2. A prohibition; an interdict. 

„For whatsoener he were which for the diminution of the 
liberties of the church were excommunicat, and so eon 
tinued a yeeres space, then he should he within the dan- 
ger of this proveript, Foxe, Martyrs, p. 271, an. 1250, 

[Rare in both uses.] 

proscription (pré-skrip’shon), n. 
scription 


{< F. pro- 
Sp. proseripcion = Pg. proseripção = 
It. pros ne, < L. proseriptio(n-), publie no- 
tice, advertisement, proscription, 4 proscribere, 
pp- proscriptus, publish, proseribe: see pro- 
scribe.) The act of proscribing: outlawry; 
denunciation; prohibition; exclusion; specifi- 
cally, the dooming of citizens to death as pub- 
lic enemies, and the confiscation of their goods. 
The two great proseriptions in Roman history were that 


by Sulla about $2 p, ¢., and that by the second triumvirate 
43 B. C. 


By proscription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators, 
Shak., J. C., tv. 3. 173. 
proscriptive (pro-skrip’tiv),a. [< L. proserip- 
tus, pp. of proscribere, publish, proseribe: see 
proscribe.| Pertaining to or consisting in pro- 
scription; proscribing; disposed to proserihe. 
The Imperial ministers pursued with proseriptize laws 
and ineffectual arms the rebels whom they had made. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xxxv. 


People feet acquire in cae confederacies a nar- 
‘, bigoted, necriptice spirit. 
BL adie T Burke, Present Discontents. 
proscriptively (pro-skrip’tiv-li), adv. In apro- 
seriptive manner. A 
proscutal (prõ-skū'tal), a. [< proscut-um + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the proscutum. 


X 

proscutellar (prõ-skū'te-lär), a. [< _proscutel- A 

lum + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to the proseu- 

tellum. ; 
} 


oscutellum (pr6-ski-tel’um), #.; pl. prosen- 
Mila (-ii). INI, < L. pro, before, + wt sen- 
tellum, q.v.) In entom., the scutellum of the 
pronotum; the scutellar selerite of the pro- 
thorax. 
proscutum (pré-skii’tum). E proseuta (-ti). 

NL., < L. pro, before, + NL. scutum, q. v] 
R entom., the see or ae pronotum; the 

cutal selerite of the protho 
ee (préz), n. and a. (ME, prose, < OF. 
prose, k prose = Sp. Pg. It. prosa = D. proza 
= OHG. présa, MHG. prése, G. prosa = Teel, 
prosa = Sw. Dan. prosa, ¢ L. prosa, prose, 
short for prosa oratio, straightforward or di- 
rect speech (i. e. without transpositions or or- _ 
namental variations as in verse) + prosa, fem. — 
of prosus, contr. of prorsus, straightforward, 
direct, contr. of *proversus, < pro, forth, + 
sus, turned, pp. of vertere, turn (> versus | 
su-), a turning, a line, verse): se ; 
element vers- is thus contained, tho) 
ferent applications, in both verse 
Cf. Gr. melte žóyoç or mečů 2é5tc, L. p 
tio, prose, lit. ‘speech afoot’ (not 
or elevated).] I. x. 1. The 
or spoken language of man; 1: 
formed to poetical measure, as 
or metrical composition. — 

oS at o word, thou sha 


prose 
Prompt Boa USH Cs Serie, 
Flow’ from their Hips In prose or numeroni TO qyp, 


‘the whol 
Pes Varies 


fi 


pian re munns my fate:. 
thi ys at school. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 198. 


A l ideas or discourse 
‘ence—2, Commonplace ideas Ourse, 
ES. Tn liturgics, 2 hymn sung aftor 
the gradual, originating from a practice of set- 
ing words to the jubilatio of the alleluia. Such 
hymns wero ori ally either in the vernacular or in rimed 
Tatin, betas Ge depending, as in modern verse, upon 
the accent: hence they were called pros, Tee in nie 
T tinction from versus, verses, this latter term being applied 
Š to poetry written in meters depending on quantity as 
y or ‘ancient classic pocts. See sequerice. 
proses tull of idolatry. 
anky Harmar ta of Beza (1587), p. 267. 
i festivals, besides this sequence, the rhythm 
Y thes prone, whioh wenecally Saa Y between 
hirty was likowise chanted. 
J aeaniy. end Rock, Church of our Fathers, TII, ii. 21. 
4, An oration; a story. 
Whethur long, othir littull, list me not tell, 
Ffor no mynd is there made in our mene bokes, 
Ne noght put in our proses by poiettes of old. = 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9075. 
II. a. Relating to or consisting of prose; 
prosaic; not poetic; hence, plain; common- 
place. Thackeray. 
There you have the poetic reverie, . . . and the dull 
(prose Rotnietary: by Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 7. 
prose (proz), v.; pret. and pp. prosed, ppr. pros- 
“ing. [< MÈ. prosen; < prose,n.] I, trans. To 
~ write or compose in prose: as, a fable prosed or 
versified, 
But alle shul passe that men prose or ryme; 


Take every man hys turn as for his tyme. 
a Chaucer, Scogan, 1, 41. 


And if ye winna mak’ it clink, 
By Jove I'll prose it! 
: Burns, Second Epistle to Lapraik. 
TI. intrans. 1. To write or compose in prose. 


= It was found .. . that whether onght was impos’d me 
by them that had the overlooking, or betak’n to of mine 
k own choise in English or other tongue, prosing or versing, 
= Hee chi ie the stile by certain vital signes it 
iV 


was e: 
Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 
andy “is now to talk or to write heavily, tedi i; 
= without spirit and without animation ; but to erases SA 
: ec She antithesis of to versify, and “proser” of a writer 
At metre. Trench, Select Glossary. 
_ 2, To write or speak in a dull or tedious man- 
ner. 
When much he speaks, he finds that cars are cl 
_ And certain signs inform him when he’s reed. 
Crabbe, Works, 1I. 158, 


f r very moi Pad patie jauatio, yawning most 
I 1) 
areari. en hee my interrupting you, but I 


er given to prose, 
e eai Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 168. 
3 isses! how they pros 
O'er books of travell’d feat 


(pro-sekt’), v. [< L. prosectus, pp. of 
cut off from before (taken in Bee of 
beforehand’), < pro, hefore, + secare, 
section. en roei fo (a sub- 
and; prepare (a cadaver) for an 
demonstration by a TET K 
aus. To fill the office or perform the 
a prosector: as, to prosect for ana- 


shon), n. [< LL. 
E A PAPA 
sn Aee 


Prosecution of 


prosecution (pros-8-kii’shon), n. 
Tennyson, Amphion, CUtion, prosecucion = Sp. 
Pprosecução = 


m; 
ever he goes, 


2. The act or process of 


of any matter in hand: 
scheme or undertakino- th 
or of commerce eee 


gument, or inquiry, 
Itis a pursuit i 
regular nithe 


3, (a) The institu 
In a court of law 
or to redr 
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sré-sek’tor-ship), n. [< prosec- 
prosectorship Cie office or position of a pro- 


tor + -xhip.] 
sector. 

During his tenure of th 
pated three anatomical mon 
c 


fsa Ste imals. g 
{bedispecioa of Anime Roy. Soe., XXXIX. No, 239, p. iv. 


eo become, 
Prose, however fervid and emotional it muy by the ds Petes” ar 
manatee rected, or seem to be directed, by | ros’é-ki-ta-bl), a. [< prosecute 
paca Bneye, Brit., XIX. 261. prosecutable (p of being prosecuted; liable 


-able.] Capable 

ees A Quarterly Rev. 
), v.; pret. and pp. prose- 
[Formerly also prose- 
quute; < OF. prosecuter, < L. prosecutus, prose- 
quutus, pp. of prosegui OQ It. p Bete = Pg. 
Sp. proseguir = OF „prosegue! „ver nacu ar y por- 
suir, poursuivre, > E. pursue), follow after orup, 
pursue, < pro, for, forth, + segwi, follow: see 
sequent. Cf. execute, persecute, ete., and see pur- 
sue, from the same L, verb.] I. trans. 1. To 
follow up; pursue with a view to attain or ob- 
tain; continue endeavors to accomplish or com- 
plete; pursue with continued purpose; carry 
on; follow up: as, to prosecute a scheme; to 
prosecute an undertaking. 

So forth she rose, and through the purest sky 

To Joves high Palace straight cast to ascend, | 

To prosecute her plot. Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 23. 

J am beloved of beauteous Hermia ; 


z should not I then prosecute my right? 
Rey i Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 105. 


In the yeare 1596, there were sent other two shippes, to 
prosequuie this Discouerie. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 434, 
This intelligence put a stop to my travels, which I had 
prosecuted with much satisfaction. CARN 
È Addison, Coffee House Politicians. 
The very inhabitants discourage each other from prose- 
cuting their own internal advantages. j X 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, 1xiii. 
2. Inlaw: (a) To seck to obtain by legal pro- 
cess: as, to prosecute a claim in a court of law. 
(b) To arraign before a court of justice for some 
crime or wrong; pursue for redress or punish- 
ment before a legal tribunal: as, to prosecute 
a man for trespass or for fraud. A person institut- 
ing civil proceedings is said to prosecute his action or 
suit; a person instituting criminal proceedings, or civil 
proceedings for damages for a wrong, is said to prosecute 
thepartycharged. (ct) To proceed against or pur- 
sue by law: said of crimes. 
What they will inform, 
Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 
That will the king severely prosecute 
Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our hei 
Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 244. 
“an 1, To follow out, persevere in.—2 (b). To arraign. 
. intrans. To carry on a legal prosecution; 
act as a prosecutor before a legal tribunal. 
Faith, in such case, if you should prosecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey’ should decide the suit. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 23. 
He [the king] is therefore the proper person to prosecute 


for all public offences and breaches of the pea i 
person injured in the eye of the law. peng tio 


Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
[< OF. prose- 
. prosecucion = Pg. 
p It. prosecuzione, < LL. prosecu- 
io(n-), a following or accompanying, < L. 


to prosecution. Qua 
prosecute (pros’¢-kut 
cuted, Pp prosecuting. 


prosequi, pp. prosecutus, follow after : 
see prosecute. i e 


suing; pursuit. 


1}. A following after; a pur- 


When I should sce bel: 
The inevitable Prosecution of ene 
ae emia and horror. Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 65. 
s ore press after Jesus, as Elisha did after hi 
aster, with an inseparable prosecution, even NOSS 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 25. 


yor mind; th 


ae e prosecution of war 
1 Mle prosecution of a work, ar- 


Wer of every man 
the himself appro saa menye 


a a Steele, Tatler, No. 202. 
on and carrying on of a suit 
E Rw or equity to obtain some right 
wrong: as, the 


ry. (b) Thein- 


Prosecution of w. 


roroi 
on 
of 1879 (42 and 43 
office of director of pub- 


is Proseetorship he [Henle] pub- 
ographs on previously unde- 


of Proselyte (pros’6-lit), v. 


duce to become th 
doctrine, creed, se 


proselytise, proselytiser. 
DA ae ( 
roselytism (pros ¢- 

viene ee proselytismo; ah 
1. The act or practice 0 
converts to a religion ot 
system, sect, or party. 


most fanatical degree. 

2. Conversion to a syst 
Spiritual proselytism, to w’ en 

ah s bapt ze 


ion, Haridwar 


Proselytism 


the pur 
tinal proceed POSC of ing 
attorney-gencral sings Under py itn ing a 
> Riving advice to 1berinten Cary, 
J Dolice anp nees, 
autho eo 
tities 


lic prosecntions for 
ing on crin 
the 
ete, 
prosecutor (DYOS’6-ki-top 
eutor, prose quutor, Proso ; 
Pp. BUOsecutus, Prosequut 
Suc: see prosecute” 
one who r al no Who ue 
plan, enterprise, op ane y Reet 
$ erprise, or undertakj any Pur ttes, 
The lord Cromwell Was cone ane pe 
mover and prosecutor thereof YC to be 
Spelman, iF 
» Hist, § 
2. In law, the Person who jn. 
ries on any proceedings į a 
Wie Civil or criminal: 
a complainant who insti, 
i a o instit 
ee. istitut 


nn 

cutor, aL. py 

us, foii k prow 
` Sens 
no win’ atten ah 


© Court o 


In criminal proceedi 

$ aina occedings, or 
would still be a higher absurdita ge 
sat in judgr because in T A 


tions 
s the He offences 
in another capacity, 


$ Sard to the 
, that of prosecutor, these 


Sheek cator an officer c} 
as a district attorr 
prosecutrix (pros 
LL. prosecutor, prose 
female prosecutor 
proselachian (pro 
ee + -an.] 
achian of the imaginary renus pe 
Proselachius ( pro-se-l@’ Meus) a i 
pro, before, + NL, selachius, 4 VJ 


interests of the audit 
a Procurator 
A 


2 NU, 


se-la’ki-an), n. 
A hypothetic 


thetical genus of primitive ge 

ul g sof itive selachians, “eqo 
related to the existing sharks, and ha qay 
ancestors of man” Tio saeticni 


oita l i (Haeckel). 
selyte (pros’é-lit), n. “ormerly als 
Bee ck q Aa it); Ne E ormerly also pros- 
5 - proselite, < OF. proseliie F. prosé. 
lyte = Sp. prosélilo = Pg. proselyto = It, Prose 
lito, < Lil. proselytus Sess hides Moist 
5 ? ytus, < Gr. Tpocýžvroc, a conver 
proselyte, lit. one who hi V T 


Ye compa: 


ea and land to make one proselyte. 
3 Mat. xxiii. 15. 

False teachers commonly make use of base, and low, 
and tempe considerations, of little tricks and devices, 
to make disciples and gain proselytes. Tillotson. 

Fresh confidence the speculatist takes 
From ev'ry hair-brain’d proselyte he makes, 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 491. 

It is not to make proselytes to one system of politics or 

another that the work of education is to be directed. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 19. 
2. Specifically, in Jewish hist, one who be- 
came detached from the heathen and joined a 
Jewish community. 

Many of the Jews and religious proselytes olone 
Proselytes of righteousness, in rabbinical lits Me 
proselytes who were circumcised and adop S til 
body of the Israelites.— Proselytes of the gat "ated to 
binical lit., those proselytes who woro not Com 
submit to the regulations of the Mosaic ny . T 

At the last Passover, we read in John’s Gosp hy prose- 
Greeks — who were not Jews, but heathen, prival to wor- 
lytes of the gate — who had come up Yar De and expresse 
ship, came to Philip, one of morns Vey ! 
their wish to see Jesus (John O XXXIX E 

ee convert) 
=Syn. 1. Neophyte, Convert, Proselyle, ete. (sce 


roselyte 1.; pret. and pp. 
< proselyting. [< proselyte, n 

duce to i e saan of bone 

et, or party; prosely 


re mons, +++ 
“a proselyted Jew,” South, Ser a 
os in the skies. carts. 


There dwells a noble pathos IN $ teg our a 

Which warms our passions, proslih ‘thoughts 

z ant mind. 

rele ous Association 
See proselytit 


ee a 
e gli-tizm), proselyte 


f making 
to any do 


d Paul. 
xiii. 43. 


prost- 


To in- 


I have no wish to proselyle any 
Emerson, Free 


vey in the 
Pe ogelytis ht purke. 
They were possessed of & spijt of Pr p 


em or creed: ontto h 
nich the Jew "iS 


rh works, 


r 


1y: 


řā, as the Christian i a 


H 


proselytist 


fy ros’@-li-tist ), n 

st (pros’é pa 
lyti proselyt izer, 

3 selytista report unusual s 

New York Evangelist 


[< proselyte + 


uccess in their 
„ June 22, 1876, 
T oselytize (pros’6-li-tiz), v.; pret. and 
prose jytized, ppr. proselytizing. [< proselyte + 
prose J, trans. To make a proselyte of; induce 
d pecome the adherent of aoze religion, doc- 
to Dev ect, or party; convert. 

trine, race be one of these whom they endeavour to 


pp. 


OA he ought to be aware of the character of the 
pres ue doctrines he is invited to embrace. 
sect Y 


Burke, To a Noble Lord. 
intrans. To make proselytes or converts. 
o was zealously proselytizing at Medina, news came 
sophian Ben-Hareth was going into Syria. 
L. Addison, Mahomet (1679), p. 71. 
a proselytising creature. 
Carlyle, Sartor Res rtus, i. 2. 
aot f the Englishman is self-contained. H 
aie Sa proselytise, ; s 
does no! R. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 
rosely lise, 
so spelled prosely SC 
S olytizer (pros’@-li-ti-zér), n. One who 
100S or endeavors to make proselytes. Also 
spolled proselytiser. 
ete iş no help for it; the faithful proselytizer, if she 
t convince by argument, bursts into tears. 

canno! Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiii. 
prose-man (préz‘man), n. A writer of prose ; 
a proser. 

cen poets, all prose-men that are fallen from small 
ro letters. Beau. and Fl, Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 

Verse-man or prose-man, term me which you will. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IL i. 64. 

4 rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 

EEEn and prose-men, then match them with 

ours. Garrick, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, II. 53, 
oseminary (prõ-sem'i-nã-ri), 2. ; pl. prosem- 
Des (-riz). [< pro-, before, + seminary.] A 
preparatory seminary; a school which prepares 
students to enter a higher school or seminary. 

Merchant Taylors’ School in London was then just 
feted asa proseminary for gale John’s College, Oxford, 
ina house called the Manour of the Rose, 

T. Warton, Hist, Eng. Poetry. 
proseminate (pro-sem’i-ndt), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
proseminated, ppr. proseminating. [K L. pro- 
seminatus, pp. of proseminare, sow, scatter 
about,< pro, forward, + seminare, sow: see sem- 
inate.| To sow; scatter abroad, as seed. 

Not only to oppose, but corrupt the heavenly doctrine, 
and to proseminate his curious cockles, dissensions, and 
factions, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 222. 

prosemination (pro-sem-i-nii’shon),. [< pro- 
seminate + -ion.| Propagation by seed. 

We are not, therefore, presently to conclude every vege- 
table sponte natum, because we see not its prosemination, 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 268. 
Prosencephalic (pros“en-sé-fal’ik or pros-en- 
Sef’a-lik),a. [< prosencephalon + -ic.] 1. Per- 
taining to the prosencephalon or fore-brain.— 

» Pertaining to the forehead or fore part of 

the head; frontal: applied to the next to the 
a one of four cranial vertebra or segments 

or the skull, Owen. 

Prosencephalon (pros-en-sef’a-lon), n. [NL., 
(Gr. mpéc, before, + éyxégaioc, the brain.) 1. 

(a) The fore-brain; the cerebral hemispheres, 

together with the callosum, striate bodies, and 
comix It may also include the rhinencepha- 
on. (b) All of the parts developed from the 

anteri pa opines 
-crior of the three primary cerebral vesicles, 
Meluding, in addition to those of (a), the thala- 
mencephalon. Also called procerebrum.—2. 
© Second cranial segment, counting from be- 

te backward, of the four of which the head 
Sbeen theoretically assumed to be composed. 
ee cuts under encephaton and Petromyzontide. 


I. 


s hi 
that ADU: 


Man is empbatically 


fo) 


Prosenchyma (pros-eng’ki-mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 


ra, to, toward, + &yuua(z-), that which is 

ured in, an infusion: see ench ymatous and 
Mrenchyna.| In bot., the fibrovascular system 
Whine? of plants; the cells and modified cells 
ee Constitute the framework of plants, as dis- 
Cons ‘shed from parenchyma, or the cells which 
ten te the soft tissues of plants. See pa- 
al dey 14% In most of the lower plants it is barely if at 
ton whi oped, but in the higher plants it exists as a skele- 
slid wea’ brings all the parts into closer relation. ‘The 
exam ie Of trunks and the veins of leaves are familiar 
tissue, r in parenchyma, the cells composing this 
minnie Very various in form, size, ete., and have been 
Paratiy, classified, yet they may be reduced toa few com- 
of consi, Simple types. These cells, which are normally 
ameter erable length in proportion to the tanaya i 
divided ro Benerally more or less sharply pointed, an is 
iglip into typical wood-cells and woody fibers (includ- 
Woog “Horm cells and secondary wood-cells) and yasio 
Mon tg als or tracheids. ‘The most important mod ue 

hat in which cells belonging to this system u 


OY 
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to form long rows i which the 
nearly or quite obliterated terete 
one, forming a duct, o 
dotted, spirally mark 
lar. A modification i 
hast-cells, bast-f 


Partitions are 
t throwing the cavities into 
These ducts or vessels may be 
» annular, reticulated, or trabeen- 
$ n a pCa direction produces 
ast- ers, or liber-fibers, § 20 wood. 

em cells (under libriform), duct, 2 oy baal, id 


Prosenchymatous (pros-eng-kimn’a-tus), a, f< 
prosenchyma(t-) + 08.) ig, bot., like or iff 
longing to prosenchyma. í 


surface-growth and thick- 
rions forms of parenchymatous 
ssue result, Eneye, Brit., IV. 85. 
proser (pro’zér), n. [< prose + -erl.] 14. A 


writer of prose. 


And surely Nashe, though he a proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear, 
: Drayton, Poets and Poesy. 
{See also second quotation under prose, v. 4,1) 
2. One who proses or makes a tedious narra- 
tion of uninteresting matters. 
But Saddletree, like other provers, 


happy obtuseness of perception conce: 
able impres: 


was blessed with a 
5 of rning the unfayour- 
on which he sometimes made on his auditors. 


Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvii. 
Proserpina (pros ċr-pi'nä), n. [NL.,< L. Pro- 
serpina: see Proserpine.| A genus of gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Proscrpinidæ. 
Proserpinaca (pros’ér-pi-na/ sn., (NL. (Lin- 
næus, 1753), so called because of its partly 
prostrate habit; < L. pro ‘pinaca, a plant, 
Polygonum aviculare, < proserpere, creep for- 
ward, creep along, < pro, forward, + serpere, 
creep: see serpent.) A genus of polypetalous 
water-plants of the order Haloragce. It is charac- 
terized by the absence of petals, and by the numerical sym- 
metry in threes, having usually a three-sided calyx-tube, 
three calyx-lobes, three stamens, three stigmas, and for 
fruit a three-angled three-seeded nutlet, ‘There are but 
2 species, natives of North America, including the West 
Indies. They are smooth and low-growing aquatics, bear- 
ing alternate lanceolate leaves, pectinately toothed or cut, 
and minute sessile axillary flowers. They are named mer- 


maid-weed, doubtless from their comb-like leaves and 
growth in water. 


Proserpine (pros’ér-pin),n. [= F. Proserpine, < 
L. Proserpina, OL. Prosepna, corrupted from Gr. 
Tlepcedévy, also Nepoeddvera, Proserpine (see def.), 
traditionally explained as ‘bringer of death,’ 
< gépew, bring (see bearl), + dévoc, death (see 
banel); but this explanation, untenable in it- 
self, fails to apply to the equiv. Iepcégacca, Tep- 
cégazza; these forms, if not adaptations of some 
antecedent name, are appar. < zeper-, a form in 
comp. of zép§erv, destroy; the second element 
-ġovn may be connected with ¢évoc, death, -pacca 
with y ġa, shine.] In Rom. myth., one of the 
greater goddesses, the Greek Persephone or 


Proserpine. r 
res (Demeter, Tacchus or Buea and Proserpine 


Relief of Cercsephone or Kora), 


Kora, daughter of Ceres, wife of Pluto, and 


$ i Ei 
the infernal regions. She £ 
aoe tis oe year in Olympus with her manen dane 
which time she was considered as an amiable a mS opi 
tious divinity; but during the six months Dane se) 
she was stern and terrible. She was ersat Ae mont 
fication of the changes in the seasons, in spring Sate 
rer bringing fresh Tego bee mia fee man, E 
winter harsh and causing ial te a ae ASh e pre kaly 
connate m me ere identical with the Greek. 
Compare cuts under Pluto and modius. 


found at Eleusis, Attica. 


Proserpinidæ (pros-ér-pin’i-dé), n. pl. [INL 4 


prosest, n. 


prosethmoid í(pros-e 


prosiphonate 


Proserpina + dæ} family of rhipidoglos- 
sate gastropods, typified by the genus Proser- 
nna. The animal has a foot truncated in front and aente 

chind, without appendages, and a pulmonary ponch, The 
nh iciform, with a semilunar aperture, € e columel- 
la plicated or truncated at the base, and the interior is 
absorbed with advancing age. ‘The operculum fa wanting, 
The species are inhabitants of middle America and the 


West Indies. 

An obsolete (Middle English) spell- 
ing of process, : 
th’moid), n. [< Gr. xpée, 
toward, + E. ethmoid.] In iehth., the foremost 

upper boue of the cranium of typical fishes, gen- 

erally regarded as homologons with the ethmoid 
of the higher vertebrates. 

proseuche, proseucha (pros-ii’ké, -kii), n.; pl. 
proseuche (-ké). [< LGr. zpocevxy, prayer, place 
of prayer, < zposciyeotar, pray, offer up vows, ¢ 
spor, toward, + rizecHu, pray.| A place of 
prayer; specifically, among the Jews, one that 
was not a synagogue, in distinction from the 
temple. These prosenche: were usually outside the 
town, near some river or the sea, and built in the form of 

a theater, unroofed, 

A Proveucha among the Hebrew people was simply an 
oratory or place of retirement and devotion. 
i. H. Sears, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, 
[p. 271, note. 

Prose-writer (pr6z’ri’tér), n. A writer of prose; 

a prosaist, 
A poet lets yon into the knowledge of a device better 
than a prose-writer, Addizon. 
prosiliency (pr6-sil’i-en-si), n. [< L. prosi- 
lien(t-)s, ppr. of prosilire, leap forth, spring up, 
< pro, forth, forward, + salire, ppr. salien(t-)s, ° + 
leap, bound: see salient.) The act of leaping 
forward; hence, a standing out. [Rare.] 
Such prosiliency of relief, Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 
prosily (pr6’zi-li), adv. Ina prosy manner; te- 
diously; tiresomely. 

prosimetrical (pro-zi-met’ri-kal), a. [< L, pro- 
sa, prose, + metrum, meter, + -ic-al (cî. metri- 
cal2).| Consisting of both prose and verse. 

Prosimia (pré-sim’i-a), n. [NL., < L. pro, be- 
fore, + simia, an ape.] A genns of lemurs: 
same as Lemur. Brisson, 1764, 

Prosimiæ (pré-sim’i-é), n. pl. (NL., pl. of Pro- 
simia.) A group of primatial quadrumanous 
mammals, founded by Storr in 1780 on the ge- 
nus Prosimia of Brisson, later called Strepsir- 
rhini and ENT eee ee g ens 

two su ers oi e order Prima 
maaa atthe aR or lemuroid quadrupeds. The 
cerebrum leaves much of the cerebellum uncovered. The 
lacrymal foramen is extra-orbital, and the orbits are o 
behind. The ears are more or less lengthened and t- ` 
ed, without a nU The past A piain, araia % 
i e ure and the m: - 
na parlors ee ion families, Lemuridæ, Tarsiidæ, and 
Daubentoniidæ. See cut under Lemur. 


prosimian (pr6-sim’i-an), a. andn. [< Prosimia 
+ -an.J I. a. Lemurine or lemuroid; str 
sirrhine, as a lemur; of or pertaining to the 
Prosimiz. ne p 
II. n. A memberof the Prosimiæ; alemuroid, 
lemurine, or lemur. 
prosiness (pro’zi-nes), n. [< prosy + -ness.] 
The character or quality of being prosy. 
is lity is true to nature, yielding unconsciously 
tothe eat dotage. Noles anbroeta næ, Feb,, 1832. 
i 0’ zi . of prose, v.} 
rosing (pro’zing), n. [Verbal n. of prose, 
emee or tediousness in speech or writing. ; 
Wa Joyed himself rather in the task of antici- 
mane the ERE the reception he was about to meet 
with . . . from two beautiful young women, than with 
the prosing of an old one, Bones ee ahs mieit edt 
that small-beer was more wholesom: r aye 


prosingly (pro’zing-li), adv. Ina prosing man- 
ner; prosily. 5 
iphon (pro-si’fon), n. [< pro- + siphon.) 
RC ie of the protosiphon in the 
Ammonites, consisting of a kind of ligament 
united to the wall of the initial chamber, or 
rotoconch. 
irosiphonal (pro-si’fon-al), a. [< prosiphon 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the ei 
Prosiphonata (pro-si-fo-na'ta), n. p 
see prosiphonate.) A primary forks 
erate cephalopods, having the sij i 
directed forward, or in the directio 
a) In the Nautiloidea, the momp h 
tte extinct Nothoceratidæ. (b) In the 4 
corresponding group includes all except 


eg, 


prosit 


ro‘sit), [ 
ro (ind, pres. Ist $ 

t), be of use or ac 
ra, for, + esse, he. 
ition used in drin 
BONE university students. 


n ss some QU 
: Ce gee he with you! Adieu! 


C. G. Leland, tr. of Heine's Pictures of Tra bare 
proslambanomenos (pros-lam-ba-nom’e-nos), 


, take or receive besides, 
ot Pay faven, take.) In Byz 
lowest tone of the 


i ord, Its piteh is supposed to have corre- 
poe to that of the PO A below middle ©. 
slav Une or) a. [< L. pro, for, + 

E, slavery. 
ples and continuance of t 


lutions, eee 
J § was not merely mocralic, 
‘ofthe pana el or estreme proStavery cals it was es- 
à S. 
aape to EAA Grea bsy Amer. Conflict, I. 306. 
ros-lep‘sis), n. [NL., < Gr. zpéo- 
AT OE eran take be- 
sides, assume besides, ¢ mpéc, before, + Zaufa- 
vew, Zafer, take, assume (> 77x, an assump- 
_ tion).] In Stoic philos., a premise, the minor 
premise of a modus ponens or tollens, : 
prosnet,”. [< OF. prosne, prone, “the publica- 
tion made or notice given by a priest unto his 
parishioners (when service is almost ended) of 
the holy days and fasting days of the week 
following, of goods lost or strayed.” ete. (Cot- 
grave).] A homily. 

I will conclude this point with a saying, not out of Cal- 
vin or Beza, who may be thought partial, but ont of a prosne 
or homily made . . . two hundred hoteles ; 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 56. (Davies.) 
prosneusis (pros-ni’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 7pc- 
vevac, a tendency, direction of a falling body, 
< xposvetecr, incline toward, nod to, < zpéc, be- 

fore, + vetem (= L, nuere), nod, incline (> revare, 
pee al The position-angle of the part 
_of the moon eclipsed. 
prosobranch (pros’6-brangk), a. and n. Same 
prosabranchiate. 
osobranchiata (pros-0-brang-ki-d’ti), n. pl. 


NL.: see prosobranchiate.] An order or sub- 
the gills anterior to 


pair tropods, haie 
he hi E breathing water, more or 


less completely inclosed in a univalve shell, and 
xually distinct: opposed to Opisthobranchiata, 
pe encniate pora prang Krat), a. and n. 

; ibranchiatus, < Gr. zpdcw, later Attic 

(= L. porro), forward, further, fur- 

in advance, + Bpáyxıa, gills: see bran- 


a gastropod; of or pertaini 
Pa a gasir p r pertaining to the 
n A EERS of Pe oean chiata. 
bran _(pros’6-brang-kizm), n. [< 
branch + me Disposition of the zii 
s e heart; 
nite ; the character 


spondee or 


chem 


La, 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. 
ers, prosum, 3d pers, 
vantage, do good, ¢ 
Good luck fo you: a smu- 
ing healths and otherwise 
Germans and Scandinavians, especially 


if | Universities. . . ~ 
There were students from different e oS 


vel, The Hartz 


2 Túvoç), < Tpoožaji- Z i. 
n, [< Gr, xpeataujlardueror (SC. oo) skin ee prosodical (pri-sod’i-kal), «. 
zantine music, the Same as prosodic. 


recognized system of tones: prosodica. 


"_S, hist., favoring the princi- € B a a 7 
Be he institution Mt sla- prosodiencephalic (pros-9-diven-se-fal'ik or 


yery, or opposed to national interference there- 
with: as, a pro-slarery Whig; pro-slavery reso- 


I. a. Having the gills in front of the PSMA (Pro-so’mi), n. 


prosomal (pr0-s0’mal), a. 


prosomatic (prd-sd-mat’j 
(-somat-) + oe Tene oe 
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derive the Latine wore Justa 
was the first oceasion ¢ ‘sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii, 1. 
Each writer still claiming in more or less indirect meth- 


st prosodian among Us, : x 
eae Ae aner, Science of English Verse, p. viii. 
ik = F. prosodique = 
ic (pro-sod’ik), @ [= F. prosoc = 
pronon Ps = Pg. prosodico, < Gr, mpoopdixóç, 
pertaining to accentuation, < zpoowdia, accen- 
tuation: see prosody. ] Pertaining to prosody, 
or to quantity and versification. 
\ rumental ending ñ, preserved for 
Pld LS aaa Bneve. Brit., XXI. 270. 


[< prosodic + -ql.] 


ly (pro-sod’i-kal-i), adv. As regards 
; prosody. 


opalo becanse it was added belay; cas prosodiencephal (pros-6-di-en-sef’al), n. [< Gr. 


rward, + NL. diencephalon, q. v.] The 


sees, ar aon and the diencephalon taken 


prosence 
together. 
“sof’a-lik), a. [< prosodiencephal + -ic.] Per- 
taining to the prosodiencephal. ee 
prosodion (pro-so’di-on), n.; pl. prosodia (-ä). 
[< Gr. xpocodir, neut. of mpocddtoc, belonging to 
processions, processional, ¢ mpécodoc, a proces- 
sion, < zpdc, from, + dddc, Way. expedition.] In 
anc. Gr.lit., a song or hymn sung by a procession 
approaching a temple or altar before a sacrifice. 
prosodist (pros’6-dist), n. [< prosod-y + -ist.] 
One who understands prosody; a prosodian. 


The exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness by one 
time longer than that of tardiness. Johnson, Pope 


prosodus (pros’-dus), n.; pl. prosodi (-di). 
(NL., < Gr. xpéc, to, + ddéc, a way, road.] An 
ineurrent opening or passageway in a sponge; 
an aditus. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 415. 

prosody (pros’6-di), n. [= F. prosodie = Sp. 
Pg. It. prosodia, < L. prosodia, < Gr. Tpocwdia, a 
song with accompaniment, modulation of voice, 
especially tone or accentuation, mark of pro- 
nunciation, < mpóç, to, + 0%, a song: see ode.] 
The science of the quantity of syllables and of 
pronunciation as affecting versification; in a 
wider sense, metrics, or the elements of metrics, 
considered as a part of grammar (see metrics? 2). 
|The modern sense of prosody (prosodia) seems to have 


originated from the fact that the marks of quantity were 
among the ten signs called zpoowéiat.} 


„Prosody and orthography are not parts of grammar, but 
diffused like the blood and spirits through the whole. 
B. Jonson, English Grammar, i 


prosogaster (pros-0-gas’tér), n. [NL., < Gr. 


Tpóco, forward, + yacrhp, stomach.] An an- Prosopography (pros-d-pog’ra-fi), n. 


terior section of the peptogaster, extending 
from the pharynx to the pylorus, and including 
the esophagus or gullet, with the stomach in 
all iis subdivisions, from the cardiac to the 
pyloric orifice —the fore-gut of some writers. 


prosognathous (pro-sog’na-thus), a. Same as 


prognathic, 
[NL.. < Gr. xpd, be- 


fore, + caua, body.) 1. The anterior or cephal- 


ie section of the body of a cephalopod, bearing Prosopolepsyt (prõ-sõ'põ-lep-si), 1. 


the rays or arms; the head or anterior art of 
pea in sanco of the e 

. u dimyarian lamellibranchs, a region of 
the body in which is the anterior NIT 
musele, and which is situated in front of the 
mouth: it is succeeded by the mesosoma — 
3. In Cirripedia, the wide part of the body. 
pe coting the thoracic segments: in the bar. 
nacle, for example, that part which is situated 


“eee ad prosedians as from thence to £ ; AA 
Some have Veen alam, because that frnit [apple] prosopalgic (pros-6-p; 


Prosopopeja 
Ijik 
Pertaining tc seed 
neuralgia, or tiodonlon 
Prosopis (pı ō’pi X 
G 


Ir. TPoGON 


neet Proson 
O pis), 7 oS ~ 
sence NAA 
c an Unidentifigg ae 


ouxor, face. one 
and shrubs of the su 
Adenantherex, char 
spikes, and by the I 
cal, straight or cur 


ry iad 
od, which is ae 1 
P arly 
Wisted, con 
filled with Sigal or 
the seeds. There ar 
tropical ena S AOUN ppe 
subtropical re- 
gions, often 
prickly, thorny, 
or both, bearing 
broad and short 
pinnate 
andsmall 


cies 


, Scattereg thy 


ough 


globose 
Rach 

r has a 
bell-shaped ca- 
lyx, five petals 
often united be- 
low, and ten 
separate sta- 
mens, their ; 
thers crowned 
with glands. P. 
julijlora is the 


mesquit, also 
called honey- Branch of M 
r 3 of Mesquit (Prosopis juti 
pod and honey Flowers and Leaves. a a dga aora), with 
locust in the sts) pod 


restern United States, cashaw and Fuly-jlower i 
oO 5 i 


and pacay in Pern: see qual 
3 mesquit?, alga 3 
algarrobilla, hor nesquit. and mesquit. vm (under ges 
n2), 


tornilla or tornillo, see serer, 
g z quit?), and serew-bean (ander en mek: 
2. In zool.: (a) A genus of obtusilingual soli- 
tary bees of the family Andrenide. Fabricius 
1804, (b) A section or subgenus of Trochatella, 
a genus of Helicinide. : 
prosopite (pros’6-pit), n. [< Gr Tpocwr(eiov), a 
mask (< zpdécwzor, face), + -it 2) A hydrous 
fluoride of aluminium and ealeium occurring in 
colorless monoclinic crystals in the tin-mines 
of Bohemia, and also found in Colorado. 
Prosopocephala (prō-sõ-põ-sef'a-lä), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. mpócwzov, face, + xeġañn, head.] 
The tooth-shells, or Dentaliidæ, as an order of 
gastropods: synonymous with Cirribranchiata, 
Scaphopoda, and Solenoconche. See cut under 
tooth-shell. 
[< Gr. 


xposwror, face, + -ypadia, < ypagew, write.] In 
rhet., the deseription of any one’s personal ap- 
pearance, 
First touching the prosopographie or description of his 
person. Holinshed, Stephan, an. 1154. 
i) is i isiti or phy 
The reader that is inquisitive after the prosopograpny 
of this great man [Mr. Cotton] may be informed thah Me 
was a clear, fair, sanguine complexion, and, We hy p 
a “ruddy countenance.” C. Mather, Mag. Chris., 1. 
[< Gr. 7p0- 
< mpbowror, face, 
take.] Re- 
opinion or 2 
Os ap- 
person’s af 


cwrosmpia, respect of persons, $’ 
countenance, + AapPdver, Aaper, 
spect of persons; especially, an 
prejudice formed merely from a 
pearance. [Rare.] f 

There can be no reason given why there mig 


erior 
as well other ranks and orders of souls super! 


i o injustice of prosopolepste. ar 
of men, without Raa {ntellectual System, P: $ 
Gr. Tpocw= 


ht not be 
to those 


. A bs Tress < 
immediately behind the point of attachment of Prosopology (pros-9-pol’9-Ji), cuis : see -ology-] 


the body to the she] 
win. See cuts under Balanus and Lepadide. 


Same as prosomatic, 


[< prosoma 
nterior, asa part of the 


body; pertaining to the a 
[ 


3 . 5 TO! es z 
aneto tripody is proa SOM), a. 


Prosonomasia 


NL, prosoma.] Same 


(pros-on-6-ma/si-ii) w [¢ Gr 
° ` sed? se r. 
Saming; < Tpocovouáčetw, call by 
he 0, + ovouatew, name, < voja, 
ue. a figure wherein allusion is 

eness of a sound in two or 

words; a kind of pun. 
against Erasmus called hi 

i own name, Errans mus, and Hie By 


or the Nicknamer, 
m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 169. 


(Pr0s-5-pal jin), n, [NL < Gr. 
» &¢yoc, pain.) Facial neural- 


lon the rostral side. Dar- 79, face, 


[< prosoma + -al.] Prosoponiscus (pr6-s0-po-m 


prosopopeia, prosopop@la 


-/oyia, < AEyEW, Spe 
sns), Me 
a 0 

(Kirby, 1857), < Gr. mpecwror, fate) Beers 
a wood-louse, dim. of voc, ass: Systacemns,t 
A genus of supposed amphipo org, occurs i 
species of which, P. problematies, ; 

the Permian of England. | (prd-s0- 26-28 H 


Physiognomy. 


 prosopopée = Sp: PrO popeo DIO 
eae prosopopeia = It. | rosy De oil 
sopopeja, < D. prosopoperes g 
personification, & dramatize face, person 
personify, dramatize, < TpÉOWTOT o, form, d 
a dramatic character, MOERS ting OF 
Literally, making (thats, Dr introductio 
ing) a person; in rhet., 01 ig ven, i 

in a discourse or comes x ; ae 
speaker, whether a perso; soot! 
PE abstraction or inanimat tanni atter 
ern usage generally limite l to pers onifie 
and accordingly equivalen 


Dy AE 


LT pogwT 


2 ò, b p 
Ly Substance panon] 


prosopopeia 


© figures] is prozapo- 
es another; as where 
speaking through his lips, 
re takes the form of a colloquy or 


fir 
w % 
A A 
, introduce’ 3 
jlo iS metimes thi 


his was the ancient sermocinatio, 
gialogte H.N. Day, Art of Discourse, § AL 
I". prosopopée, < L. proso 
tn. LS 2 ; y prosope- 
proso POPOY rosopopeia. ] Same as prosopopeia, 
paia f ssly malicious prosopopey, wherein my Refuter 
qhew ite Reverend and Peerless Bishop of London 
pringe ee his wife o the eana becomes well 
ading a scurril Mass-priest, x 
ie mouth Os Hall, Honor of Married Clergy, ii. $7. 


See prosopopeia. 
ia (pro-s0-p6-stér-n6-dim’- 
n Tposurov, face, + Gr 


),m. [NL., < Gr. 
rition.] Parturi- 


z póouT resentation 

| “ith face-presen aton. T 

tion W! ta (pros-0-pul-m6-na’tii), n. pl 
onata (I O-] sets teh), N. pl. 

prosop tmo sopulinonate,| Those ai 

[ND ttropods whose pulmonary sac occupies 

ne Sb eye 

me anterior position. 


opu. 
por] forward, 
jela to those pulmonates or pulmoniferous 
a Ttropods in which the pallial region is large, 
ndg@ives to a visceral sac, with the eoncomi- 
tant forward position of the pulmonary cham- 
fa an inclination of the auricle of the heart 
forward and to the right, and of the ventriele 
packward and to the | y 
prosopylar (pro: ir), a. [< prosopyle + 
-ar3,| Of or per g to a prosopyle; pro- 
vided with a prosopyle; incurrent, as an orifice 
ofan endodermal chamber of a sponge. 
prosopyle (pros’O-pil), n. [< Gr. xpécw, for- 
ward, + ziz7, a gate.} In sponges, the incur- 
rent aperture by which an endodermal cham- 
ber communicates with the exterior, 

Returning to the ancestral form of sponge, Olynthus, 
Jet us conceive the endoderm growing out into a number 
of approximately spherical cl caon of vach aay 

unicates with the ext yle and wit he 
rafiastrio cavity by comparatively large aperture, 
which we may term for distinction an apopyle. 

W. J. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXT. 414. 
prosothoracopagus (pros ō tho-ra-kop’a-gus), 
n [NL., < Gr. pdm, forward, + Oópaë (-ak-), 
thorax, + mdyoc, that which is fixed or firmly 
set, < myyvivat, stick, fix in.] In teratol., a 
double monster with the thoraces fused toge- 
ther in front. 

Prospect (pro-spekt’), v. [< L. prospectare, look 
forward, look out, look toward, foresee, freq. of 
prospicere, pp. prospectus, look forward or into 
the distance, look out, foresee, < pro, forth, + 
specere, look; in signification L., 2, from the n.J 

. intrans. 1¢. To look forward; have a view 
or outlook; face. 

This poynte . . . prospectethe towarde that parte of 
Aphirike Whiche the portugales caule Caput Bone Speran- 
im, Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Bonka on Am erica, 

[ed. Arber, p. 129). 
Like Carpenters, within a Wood they choose 
Sixteen fair Trees that never leaues do loose, 
N Ho front in quadran corny prosected, 
ot purpose Nature them erected. 
Auleeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Cratts. 
ox h28Dekt). In mining, to make a search; 
be ore: as, to prospect for a place which may 
ottably worked for precious metal. 
ane mans. 1. To look forward toward; have 
W of. 
wre tooke the Capitaine by the hand and brought him 
ith 

aioe teine of his familiars to the highest towre of his 

®, from whense they myght prospecte the mayne 


eter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 


2 ( 4 [ed. Arber, p. 179). 
Pros‘pekt), In mining: (a) To explore for 
o aked deposits of ore, as a mining region. 
ini oio experimental work upon, as a new 
its pre claim, for the purpose of ascertaining 
reine ee euo: as, ħe is prospecting a claim. 
Dr ates, ] 
Ba pect (pros’pekt), n. 
lookout, ecto = It. 


[< F. prospect = Sp. 
prospetto, < L. prospectus, a 
a distant view, < prospicere, pp. pro- 
Ook forward or into the distance: see 
chu] 1. The view of things within the 
of the eye; sight; survey. 
Within’ the lord of house or land, that stood 

n the Prospect of your covetous eye? hi2 
; wl © strects Fletcher, Beggars ees 
Mother,» *T strait, yaana oee ive e a 


Eden, an. i ct lay. 
» and all the coast, in oe ony È. L, X. 89: 
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2. That which is pre 
E at which is presented to the eye; scene; 
There is a most 


leasant 5 
the railes into thei P Hed ians 


Tuillerie garden, 
: Coryat, Crudities, I, 35, sig. Ty 
Up toa hill anon his steps he rear'd, ; ear 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
Wes Milton, P. R., ii. %e, 
moat a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and Spires! 
Thomson, Summer, 
ing in particular in the prospect to 
verage French view, phi 
j H. Jamez, Jr., Little Tour, p. 95. 
St. A view or representation in perspective; a 
perspective; a lands :} i 
> & land Scape. 

I pent to Putney and other 
Prospects in crayon to carry into France, where I though t 
to mave them engrav’d. Evelyn, Diary, June 20, 169. 

The Domes or Cupolas have a marvellous effe s. 
pect, though they are not many. Ne cece iner 

S Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 8. 
. The last Scene does present Noah and his Family com- 
ing out of the Ark, with all the Beasts, two by tA and 
all the Fowls of the Air seen ina Prospect sitting upon the 
Trees. Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen 
{Anne, I. 257, 


mtemplation. 


from that walke oner 


There was noth 
charm; it was an a 


places on ye Thames to take 


4. An object of observation or co 
Man to himself 
Is a large prospect. 
Sir J. Denham, The Sophy, v. 1. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every thing 
that is transacted in it, is a Prospect worthy of Omni- 
science, Addison, Spectator, No. 315. 
5t. A place which affords an extensive view. 

People may from that place as from a most delectable 
prospect contemplate and view the parts of the City round 
about them. Coryat, Crudities, I. 205. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 77. 
6. A wide, long, straight street or avenue: as, 
the Ascension Prospect in St. Petersburg. [A 
n use.]—7. Direction of the front of a 
building, window, or other object, especially in 
relation to the points of the compass; aspect; 
outlook; exposure: as, a prospect toward the 
south or north. 

Without the inner gate were the chambers of the sing- 
ers; . . . and their prospect was toward the south; one at 
the side of the east gate having the prospect toward the 
north. Ezek. xl. 44. 
8. A looking forward; anticipation; foresight. 

Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate who lays 
designs only for a day, without any prospect to or provi- 
sion for the remaining part of life? Tillotson. 
9. Expectation, or ground of expectation, espe- 
cially expectation of advantage (often so used 
in the plural): as, a prospect of a good harvest; 
a prospect of preferment; his prospects are good. 

I had here also a prospect of advancing a profitable 
Trade for Ambergrease with these People, and of gaining 
a considerable Fortune to my self. ee 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 481. 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood 


a dull prospect of a distant good. Reps 
pars 7 Daan Hind and Panther, iii. 365. 


vi t any reasonable hope or prospect of enjoying 
én a Bp. Atterbury, On Mat. xxvii. 25. 
os down as soon as I thought there was a prospect 
Othe Charlotte Bront#, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 
Over and over again did he (conni ruin excellent pros- 
ects by iece of madcap folly. 3 T 
eea YEA Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 75. 
ini 7 ar: specially a 
10. In mining, any appearance, especially 

surface appearance, which seems to indicate a 
chance for successful mining. Sometimes used as 
a synonym of color in panning out Auriteroun GER we 
more often for the entire amount of metal obtained i 


panning or vanning. a : 
11. In ker., a view of any sort used as a bear- 


ing: as, the prospect of a ruined temple. = Syn. 


1-3. Scene, Landscape, etc. See view, n.— 9, Promise, pre- 
sumption, hope. 
ter, n. See prospector. 
ar penection (pro-spek’shon), n. [< prospect + 


-ion.] The act of looking forward, or of pro- 
viding for future wants; rene E 
What does all this prove, but that the Prete a iom Rhion 
mu be somewhere, is notin theanna gi >a oe ei 
: i r6-spek’ tiv), a. and n. [< ME. 
La aearths z < OF. prospectif, a. (as a noun, 
dian ate f.), = It. prospettivo, < Te ie 
Fates ertaining to a prospect or to mana 
Hee L. HORUS BP. EA E E 
k into the distance: z J 
Pr F SETE for viewing at a distance; 
erspective. : 
paea In time’s long and dark ve glass 


should bring to pass. 
Foresaw what future a Hon, Vacation Exercise, 1. 71. 


of the Christian, by which 
Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iv. & 


e : 
nut se om earth to heav 


Ba 


2 
2 
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prosper 
2. Lookin 


c g forward in time; characterized b 
ees of things, having reference to the 
uture, 


The French king and king of Sweden are ef 
industrious, and prospective too in this affair. Bird Chita, 
A large, liberal, and Prospective view of the interests of 
states, Burke, A Regivide Peace, 
Nothing conld have been more reper than to 
Prospective statute tying up in strict email the little which 
still remained of the Crown property. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii, 
3. Being in prospect or expectation; looked 
forward to; expected: as, prospectice advan- 
tages; a prospective appointment. 
. 1. 1, Outlook; prospect; view. 
„A quarter past eleven, and ne'er a nymph in Le 
live, B. Jonzon, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 
Men, standing according to the prospectice of their own 
humour, seem to see the self same things to appear other- 
wise to them than cither they do to other, or are indeed 
in themselves, Daniel, Defence of Rhyme, 
„The reports of millions in ore, and millions in 
tire, Boston Traveller, Jan, 24, 120. 
2t. The future scene of action. 
_ Howsoever, the whole scene of affairs was changed from 
Spain to France; there now lay the proapectice, 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 219. 
3}. A perspective glass; a telescope. 
They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 
And Aristotle, that writen in her lyves 
Of queynte mirours and of prospectuceas, 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 228, 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satire to Tons of 
judgment, to see what shifts these formalista ave, and 
what prospeclirez to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Bacon, seeming Wise (ed. 1837). 
What doth that glass present before thine CFE? cna 
And is this all? doth thy prospective please 
Th' abused fancy with no shapes but these? 
Quarles, Emblems, tii. 14. 
4+. A lookout; a watch. 
Be ther placd 
A prospective vpon the top o' th’ mast, . . . 
And straight give notice when he doth descrie 
The force and comming of the enemie, 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 145. 
5. In her., perspective: as, a pavement paly 
barry in prospective. 3 
prospectively (pro-spek’tiv-li), ade. [< pro- 
spective + -ly2.] Ina prospective manner; with 
reference to the future. s 
prospectiveness (prõ-spek'tiv-nes), n. [< pro- 
spective + -ness.] The state of being prospec- 
tive; the act or habit of regarding the future; 
foresight. 

If we did not already possess the idea of design, we 
could not recognize contrivance and ness in such 
instances as we have referred to. Whewell, 

In 


prospectivewise (pro-spek’tiv-wiz), adr. 
her., in prospective. See prospective, 5. 

prospector, prospecter (pros’pek-tor, -tér), 7, 
[< prospect + -orl, -erl.] In mining, one who 
explores or searches for valuable minerals or 
ores of any kind as preliminary to regular or 
continuous operations. Compare fossicker. 

rospectora haye crossed over the di- 

vide tate R heed aters of the Yukon, in search of 


iggi d by ali few last 4 
the rich diggings found by a lucky si ka VIIL 179. 


diggings there is aclass of men, impatientof steady 
Gena sae who devote themselves to the exploring 
of hitherto marker a urona grounds these men 
i e name OF 
ve atmena C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, IT. 253. 
rospectus (pro-spek’tus),7. [< L. prospectus, 
us aot rospect: see prospect.) A printed 
sketch or plan issued forthe purpose of making 
known the chief features of some pro ba 
ise. A tns may announce the subject and 
tR aia RE EENES and the manner and terms of pub- 
ication, etc., or the proposals of a new company, joint- 
stock association, or other und $ 
prosper (pros’pér), v. [< F. prospérer = Sp. 
Pg. prosperar = It. prosperare, < L. prosperare, 
cause to succeed, render happy, < prosper, 
us, favorable, fortunate: see prosperou 


2. To be in a successful 
tunately or happily: said 
and the like. 5 


t dop best w 
hetter: a nursery of stock 
ground than wh 


prosper 


4 being 
heard of any thing that prospered which, 

dl, was alienated from 
aan ene or o Letters, I. v. 5. 


osigned for 
Be 

Well did all things prosper in his hand, 
Nor was there such another in the land 


=o alae 
: ‘aa tttiam orris, Earthly Paradise, T IL 112. 
8}. To increase in size; grow. 


Black cherry-trees prosper ever to considerable sel 


mote the success of. 
Tet. every one of you lay by him in store 
him. 


All things concur to prosper our design. Dryden, 


tion (pros-pe-ra’shon), n. I 
Sf OAE Ts praperatioG), prosperity, <L. 
rosperare, prosper: see prosper.) Prosperity. 

Ha tell. PObsblete or provincial.) 


me of much ill-Inck turned to prosperation. 
e puinn Amelia E. Barr, Friend Olivia, vi. 


prosperity (pros-per’i-ti), n. ospe 
Pae, nio, prosprete, F. pranan i= 
Sp. pros pridad = Pg. prosperidade = It. pros- 
Dea CL. rosperita(t-)s, good fortune, < pros- 
per, favorable, fortunato: see prosperous. ] The 
state of being prosperous; good fortune in any 
business or enterprise; success in respect of 
anything good or desirable: as, agricultural or 
commercial prosperity; national prosperity. 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
eat nite O e, Z Bacon, NESER 


Ş Prosperity hath the true Nature of an Opiate, for it stu- 
peûes and pleases at the same time. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. xiii. 
He... would... retum 
In such a sunlight of prosperity 
He should not be rejected. 
ennyson, Aylmer's Field, 
=Syn. Good fortune, weal, welfare, well-being. See pros- 
t. 
prosperous (pros‘pér-us), a. [< ME. *prosper- 


ous, < AF. Rene ons: prospereus, prosperous, 
an extended form of OF. prospere, F. prospère 


= Sp. Pg. It. prospero, < L, prosperus, prosper, 
PE e, lit. CAE to ane 
hope,’ < pro, for, according to, + spes, hope (> 
rare, hope). Cf. despair, desperate.] 1. 
Ma ng good progress in the pursuit of any- 
hing desirable; having continued good for- 
tune; successful; thriving: as, a prosperous 
k pees a prosperous voyage; a prosperous citi- 


The seed shall 
frnit. 
Count all the advan 
‘Tis but what virtue 


be prosperous; the vine shall give her 
Zech. viii, 12. 

e prosperous vice attains ; 
es from and disdains. 
ae J Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 89. 
iere the vain youth who made the world hi 
That prosperous robber, Alexander, ries eee” prize, 

à Rowe, tr, of Lucan’s Pharsalia, x. 
2. Favorable; benignant; propitious: as, a 


sperous wind. 
vas A calmer voyage now 
ill waft me; and the way, found prosperous 
1 ces best fo hope of like success, oneg; 
i Si Milton, P. R., i. 104. 
vourable speed 
mirror'd mast, and lead 
floods his holy urn, 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ix. 


paeo fortunate’ 
Lc 4 wp fae) flourishing, well- 
peel , adv. In*a pros- 
With success or good fortune. 


wil 


e es hartes ease prosperously in 


Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Reader, 
ros'pèr-us-nes), n, The state 
erity. 


iu 
2-5 pl. prosphyses (-sèz), 


Pl. prostatiti 


ore, + 
the 
into 


TI. trans. To make prosperous: favor; pro- 


as God hath 
1 Cor, xvi. 2. 


We have so bright and benign a star as your majesty to 
‘3 ui 
5 SSE Pro on, Advancement of Learning, ii. 106. 


[< OF. pros- 


[< ME. prosperi- 


prostatectomy (pros-tã-tek’tõ-mi), n. 


prostatic (pros-tat 


Brostatooystitis (eam 


m 
of ete Tams kiate, bladder, + -itis. 
er, 
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ss2t (pros), n. L ] i if pl. o 
PE, but appar. orig. sing., same as process 


seo process. ] A process or projection, as of o 
onahorn. [Rare.] 


eers or prosses, and the tw 
? ; have onely three speers or prosses, and th 
eae Girne Ayana the uppermost oweth upright t 
heaven. 'opsell’s Four-Footed Bea 


Prostanthera (pros-tan-the rit), n. 


(NL. (La 


pillardiére, 1806), so called in allusion to the 


5$ irr ir. xpooriévar, ade 

spurred anthers; irreg. < Gr. xpooridevar, i 
U poe, to, besides, + vibévan put), + NL. an 
thera, anther.] A genus of shrubs of the orde 
Labiat: , type of the tribe Prostantherece. It i 

characterized by a trol pr 

or one minutely notched, 
anthers, usually with the 

but the base not prolonged. 
tralian. They are i 
shrubs or undershr" i l 
Coon iwni to or red flowers solitary in the ay 
times forming a terminal raceme. They are kne 
mint-tree, mint-bush, or Australian lilac; and P. lasianthos, 
the largest speci 
called the Victorian dogwood. ae 
Prostantheree (pros-tan-tho’re-e), 
(Bentham, 1836), < Prostanthera + -cæ.] 


and by completely two-cellec 
back of the connective spurred 


S, some. 


ate. 


one-celled anthers, 


lateral scar, u 7 
which Prostanthera is the type. 


prostata (pros‘ti-tii), n.; pl. prostate (-tē). 
NL., < Gr. zpoorary¢, one who stands before: 
see prostate.) The prostatic gland, or prostate: 


chiefly in the phrase levator prostatz, a part of 


the levator ani muscle in special relation with 

the prostate. Also prostatica. 
prostatalgia (pros-ti-tal’ji-i), n. [NL., < pros- 

tata, q. V., + G/yoc, pain.] Pain, most prop- 
erly neuralgia, in the prostate gland. ; 
prostate (pros’tat), a. and n. [< Gr. xpooraryc, 
one who stands before, < zpooravar, stand be- 
fore, < mpó, before, + icrdvar, stand.] I, a. 
Standing before or in front of something ; pros- 
tatie: specifically noting the gland known as 
the prostate.— Prostate body or gland. Same as II. 
— Prostate concretions, calculi of the prostate gland. 
TI. x. The prostate gland; a large glandular 
body which embraces the urethra immediately 
in front of the mouth of the bladder, whence 
thename. Inman the prostate is of the size and shape 
of a horse-chestnut, surrounding the first section of the 
course of the urethra. It is a pale firm body, placed in 
the pelvis behind and below the symphysis of the pubis, 
posterior to the deep perineal fascia, and resting upon the 
rectum, through the walls of which it may easily be felt, 
especially when enlarged. It is held in place by the pu- 
boprostatic ligaments, by the posterior layer of deep peri- 
neal fascia, and by a part of the levator ani muscle called 
on this account levator prostate. It measures about 14 
inches in greatest width, 1} inches in length, and 1 inch in 
depth, and weighs about 6 drams. It is partially divided 
into a median and two lateral lobes. The prostate is in- 
closed in a firm fibrous capsule, and consists of both mus- 
cular and glandular tissue. The latter is composed of 
numerous Tacemose follicles whose ducts unite to form 
from 12 to 20 large excretory ducts, which pour their 
secretion into the prostatic part of the urethra, 
[K NL. 


Prostata, q.v.,+ Gr. éxrouj, a cutting out.) Ex- 
cision of more or Ne the DOANG Fina. 

ti Gk), a. [< Gr. mpoorarikó 
pertaining to one who Lae E q Arosi. 
Thc, one who stands before: see prostate.] Of or 
pining to the prostate gland: as, the pros- 
a se uid, the secretion of this gland; prostatic 
pre ra, ihe Part of the urethra embraced by 
a prost te; prostatic concretions, calculi of 

pros ate.— Prostatic ducts, twelve to twenty 


short ducts which o) 
pen upon th 
chiefly in the prostatic ane eee Ste ees 


:— Prostatic sinus, a longitudinal 
floor of the urethra, on either side of the orena nt S 


the prostatic ducts} 
pen.— Prostatic vesicle, a small cul- 
warter to a half of an inch in its greatest 


at the middle of the highest part of the 


the urethra, It ig 
e female, corresponds with the uterus of 
nus, Also called sinus pocularis, utricle, and uterus 


“i-ki), 2.3 pl. prostatica 

rostatic.| The prostate gland: 

ene prostatica. 

WU 1k), a, [< NL. prostatiti 

yeh With prostatitis, ae 

S (pros-ta-ti’tis), n, INL., < prostata, 
of the prostate. 


tis.] 
(pros’ta-t6-sis-ti’tis n. [NL., 


ie.) 


Mad mation of the prostate and 
(pros-ta-tol’i-thus), n. tak 
ae AiOoc, stone.] A eens 


[In pl. prosses, as if pl. of prostatorrhaa 


8, p. 827, (Halliwell.) 


ped calyx with the lips entire 


‘The 88 species are all Aus- 
glandular, and powerfully 
s, With usually small leaves, 


nown as 
jes, sometimes reaching 30 feet, is also 


npl (NL. 
A 
tribe of Australian shrubs of the order Labi- 


It is characterized by a ten- eo thinceumerved 

A ro-lipped calyx, four stamens with two-celled or 
ON athe a Gyolinped corolla with broad throat 
and broad flattish upper lip, an ovary but slightly four- 
lobed, and oboyoid reticulated nutlets, fixed by a broad 
It includes about 93 species in 7 genera, of 


Prosthobranchia, (pros-tho-' 


prostibuloust (pro 


Prostibulons 


» Prostator: 
Prostata, q thea 
Excessive 
oe gland, 
TOS 
Prostata, q. v., } G 
cut.] In surg., inci; 
SUTY., incision į 
is prosternal (pro-stér’naly n° e 
-al.] Of or pertaining to th, L 
1 thoracic and stema] or renee 
- an insect’s thorax, pee 
r sterna, the pleurm or side 
A ing the prosternum, — 
5 low extending betweer 
i Rhynchophora, servin 
in repose. — Proster, 
» front of the Troster 
ing the mouth whe 
teride and Histeridæ — o 
process of the prosternum b 
, » bet 
Frosternal sutures, the inne 50 
side-pieces from the prosternum SN 
; Prosternationt (pros-tér-n 
prosternation = Sp. Prosternació; 
ternação = Tt. Prosternazione CL ls 
throw to the ground, overthrow: eo 
Cf. consternation.) The state je 
down; prostration; depression 5 
While we think we are Dori 
hazzard, the failing floor sink 
descend to ruine, i 
lookt for. 


Fever, watching, 


+H), Nn 
s 


n. [NE < 
priv, ilow.) 
from the prost 
o Prostatotomy 


o 


n 


roster 

` n 
Osternup M + 
l, as 


8 
Dieces Pime; if 


4’shon), 


ne aloft, ar 
» and n prel 
s T hey 
here ie ie under us, ant with m no 
Sa Prosternation in assaults we 
vsaults un, 


Feltha es 
and prosternation Stage ii. 60, 
Wiseman, Surgery 
pl. prosterna 
4. Slernum 
nal sele. 
of the 


q v. ] 
rite of the prot 
prothoracie som 
antepectus, A num.— 2 [ean ne 
genus of coleopterous insects, Also ped a 
NON.—Lobed prosternum. See lobed. me 
prosthapheresist (pros-tha-f er’e-sis), n. [NI 
Gr. Tpoglaġaipeoic, previous subtraction, ¢ 
mpooler, helore, + agaipeor, a taking away: seo 
apheresis.| 1. The reduction to bring the ap- 
parent place of a planet or moving point to the 
mean place.—2. A method of computing by 
means of a e of natural trigonometrical 


tab 
functions, without multiplying. It was invent- 
ed by a pupil of Tycho Brahe, named Wittig, 
but was entirely superseded by logarithms. 
prostheca (pros-thé’kii), n. ; pl. prosthece (-së). 
[NL., < Gr. zpoobjxn, an addition, appendage, < 
rpooriiévar, put to, add: see prosthesis.] Asome- 
what gristly or subcartilaginous process of the 
inner side, near the base, of the mandibles of 
some coleopierous insects, as the rove-beetles 
or Staphylinidee. 
prosthecal (pros-thé’kal), a. [< prostheca + 
-al.| Of or pertaining to the prostheca. 
prosthema (pros’the-mii), 2. ; pl. prostien a 
(pros-them’a-tii). [NL,, < Gr. rpbabepna, an ad- 
dition, appendage, < zpoorBévar, put to, and a 
prostheca.) A nose-leaf; the leafy appenuas 
of the snoutofabat. See cut under Phyllon hina. 
prosthencephalon (pros-then-sef’a-lon), t 
[NL., < Gr. mpóolev, before, in front. ae 
ga2oc, the brain.] A segment of the pie ale 
sisting essentially of the cerebellum anc 
la oponent ME i > 
rosthenic (pros-then 1k), @ 
ve + cbévoc, strength.) Strong derating in 
parts; having the fore parts prepon z 


strength. ostliesis,$ 
prosthesis (pros’the-sis), %. [< Ln be a aport- 
Gr. zpdobect, a putting to, nee a put place: 
éva, put to, add, < Tpos, to, + 4 ére E pendage: 
see thesis.) Addition; affixion 5 f Sie or more 
Specifically—(a) In gram., the addition Top addition at 
sounds or letters to a word; especially, Fr pause. 
the beginning. (Ù) In ane. pros., a ¢ re to supply a deter! 
surg., the addition of a ae Po x flesh-growtl fi 
of the body, as a wooden leg, Cte» ¢ ‘3, 
ing up an Rikon or fistula. „Also TOLA rpóobeTos, 
prosthetic (pros-thet’ik), Tna put 
added or fitted to, < TpOSTOET pertaining 
rosthesi. Exhibiting of Pre iL 
see prosthesis. ] ‘ally, prefixes 
prosthesis; added; especia 2 
: wi 
osthetic initial sound for ticulate 
E DON (the infant 1 carey to sci. Mon X1 
months old) zh, or an aspirated y- 


< Gr. pb, De- 
[ in the fore 


m 1, 

cbrang’ kif): fh Ëj 
Snia 

[NL.,< Gr. xpéofer, before, Bpaya 


> rosobranchiata- 
Same as Pros als); A [ 


prosiibilis, a 


pros li- 


bulum, prostibula, pled 
prostare, stand forth, Oe Beant 218 aoe 
< pro, forth, before, + S% ence, g iii 


OEN it S: 
Pertaining to pronio o ar Bp. Bale, 


Prostibulouse prelates 


sl a 


prostitute 


e (pros’ti-ttt), v. t.; pret. 

p stitute (1 prostituting, [< L.y 

lill rostituere (2 It. prostituiro = 

oiir = F. prostituer), place before or in front 
i 


xpose publicly, < pro, forth, before, + statuere 
expo 


ca 
cons 


<0 g 
a not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to bea 


any went to Corinth, in respect of ieee 
Or Mots prostituted or consecrated to Venus, 

Hai Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 
To surrender to any vile or infamous pur- 
o: devote to anything base; sell or hire t 

0o50; C + e to 

the service of wickedness. 
Shall [ abuse this consecrated gift 
of strength, . . . and add a greater sin, 
 prostituting holy things to idols? 
By P 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1358, 
I pity from my soul unhappy men 
Compell’d by want 5 prostitute their pen, 
toscommon, Translated Verse. 
itie [of esquire] has, however, become so basely 
muded a to be worthless, N. and Q., 7th ser., V, A 
rostitute (pros'ti-tūt), @ and n. [I. a. < L. 
prostitutus, exposed publicly, prostituted, pp. 
of prostituere, Cxpose publicly: see prostitute, 
v. I. n. = Sp. Pg. It. prostituta,<¢ L. prostituta, 
a prostitute, fem. of prostitulus, exposed pub- 
Jicly: see I.] I, «. 1. Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness for gain. 
Made bold by want, and prostitute for bread. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2, Sold for base or infamous purposes; in- 
famous; mercenary; base. 

I found how tho world had heen misled by prostitute 
| writers to ascribe tho gre exploits in war to cowards. 
| Swit, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 8, 
| So shameless and so prostitute an attempt to impose on 

the citizens of America r 

A. Ilamilion, The Federalist, No. lxv. 

II. n. 1. A woman given to indiscriminate 

lewdness for gain; a strumpet; a harlot. In 

criminal law it has been held that the element 

of gain is not essential or may be presumed. 

Dread no dearth of prostitutes at Rome. Dryden. 

2, A base hireling; a mercenary; one who en- 
gages in infamous employments for hire. 

No hireling she, no prostitute to praise. 

Pope, Ep. to Harley, 1. 36. 

prostitution (pros-ti-tii’shon), x. [< F. prosti- 

tution = Sp. prostitucion = Pg. prostituição =It. 

prostituzione, < L. prostitutio(n-), prostitution, 

< proslituere, pp. prostitutus, expose publicly: 
> ? i ghlir , I S x 

see prostitute.] 1. The actor practice of pros- 
tituting, or offering the body to indiscriminate 
sexual intercourse for hire. 

Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets, 
Cowper, Task, iii. 60. 
2. The act of offering or devoting to a base or 
manous use: as, the prostitution of talents or 
abilities. 


When a country (one that I could name) 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame, 
When infamous Venality, grown bold, 
Writes on his bosom “to be let or sold,” 5 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 415. 
Thate the prostitution of the name of friendship to sig- 
nify modish and worldly alliances. Zmerson, Friendship. 
Prostitutor (pros’ti-ti-tor), n. [= F. prostitu- 
teur = Pg. prostituidor, l L. prostitutor, & pros- 
titutor, pander, violator, < přostituere, pp. pros- 
titulus, expose publicly: see prostitute, v.] One 
who prostitutes; one who submits one’s self or 
olers another to vile purposes; one who de- 
Erades anything to a base purpose. 
This sermon would be as seasonable a reproof of the 
Methodists as the other was of the prostitutors of the Lord’s 
Upper, Bp. Hurd, To Warburton, Let. cl. 
Prostomial (prd-std’mi-al), a. [< prostomi-um 
m al] Preoral; situated in adyance of the 
uth; pertaining to the prostomium. 
nee Mollusca are sharply divided into two great lines of 
“i pent or branches, according as the prostomial region is 
oth otied on the one hand or largely developed on the 
ie E. R. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 639. 
Postomiate (pr6-st0/mi-at), a. [¢ prostomium 
yal Provided with a prostominn ae 
Le um (pro-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. pros 
W [NL,, < Gr. xpd, before, + oróua, mouth.] 
of the nee in front of the mouth in the embry re 
said ® Cælomata; the preoral part of the hea K 
chiefly of invertebrates, as monaka ane 
Bo Thi f the head, an: 
Co s is the essential part o 
denned with the faculty of Corea locomotion in a 


frection and the steady carriage of the body, 2s 
"POR to rotation cf tie body on its long axis. As a re- 


of 


| 


i 
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sult the Colomata x 
ee ue G present, in the first i gé 
Sa patie of the ody ORT as bilateral eee Bo 
fate pron Wma n. [NL., <Gr. =p, 

*, T aroa, mouth.) A genus of aproctons 
; 3 efi, 3 f f. roctous 
pee la Turbellaria, having a A ee 

rontal in addition to the usual bueent , 

Eg è usual buces - 
es. Also Prostoma. paps 
Drostrate (pros’trat), t. t.: ret, and pp. pros- 
ed, ppr. I prostratus. 

ster e d PP. 
Sp Psae G QO It. prosternere, prosternary 
op. Pg. pros igh F sterner win 
front ote sternar = F, Meee N in 
f : $ pro, before, 
infront of, + sternere, spread out, xtend, strew: 
To lay flat; throw down: 
ly.—2. To throw down; 
as, to prostrate a 
honor of a nation. 
x many they slew, and fired divers 
a nee Parishes almost entirely. SirJ. pate 
- To throw (one’s self) down, i ili 
i s wn, in humility or 
adoration; bow with the face’ 4 
; ace to the gro G 
used reflexively, pa 
All the spectators prostrated themselre 
z = ox 8 s 
upon their knees, Coryat, Cruditien T ee es 
I prostrate myself in the humblest and dece rare 
genuflection I can imagine, Howe tatters 


4. To present submissively; submit in rever- 
ence. 


We cannot he 
Ambitious of a lady, 
Dominion, to whom 
Prostrate our duties, 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 1. 
5. In med., to make to sink totally; reduce ex- 
tremely; cause to succumb: as, to prostrate a 
person’s strength. 
prostrate (pros’trit),a. [<ME. prostrat= OF. 
prostré, < L. prostratus, pp. of prosternere, strew 
infront of: see prostrate,v.] 1, Lying at length, 
or with the body extended on the ground or 
other surface. 
Well ny so half hour she 
Prostrat to the erth. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3569. 
Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, and grovel on the 
earth. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 4.13, 
Havoc and devastation in the van, 
It [Etna's eruption] marches o'er the prostrate work of 
man. Cowper, Heroism, 1. 22. 
2. Lying at mercy, as a suppliant or one who 
‘ ying atr à PP. 
is overcome in fight: as, a prostrate foe. 
Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 117. 
3. Lying or bowed low in the posture of hu- 
mility or adoration. 
O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 841. 
See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings. 
wee *" Pope, Messiah, L 93, 
4, In bot., lying flat and spreading on the 
ground without taking root; procumbent.— 5. 
In zoöl., closely appressed to the surface; lying 
flat: as, prostrate hairs.=Syn. 1. Prostrate, Supine, 
Prone. He who lies prostrate may be either supine (that 
is, with his face up) or prone (that is, with his face down). 
prostration (pros-tra’shon), n. [< F. prostra- 
tion = Sp. postracion = Pg. prostração = It. 
prostrazione, <LL. prostratio(n-), an overthrow- 
ing, a subverting, È L. prosternere, pp. prostra- 
tus, overthrow, prostrate: see prostrate.) 1. 
The act of prostrating, throwing down, or lay- 
ing flat. ` F 
gh the loss of power to resist which prostration on 
aie implies areca reach the utter netene ene 
implied by prostration on ne pete yet it is great enoug 
Pad i rofound homage. 
to make it a sign of p 1 Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § S% 
2. The act of falling down, or the act of bow- 
ing, in humility or adoration; primarily, the 
ing, n humility i d is now 
act of falling on the face, but the word is 
used also for kneeling or bowing in reverence 


and worship. ‘ 
Ù y, with Genuflection, 
The comely Prostrations of the Body, witl ganoon 

ime of divine Service, a 
anaota aE Eee Howell, Letters, iv. 36. 
change their noble Words and Actions, 
heretofore to becoming Oey rote she Pona Do 
the base necessity of Court-fla : a Proen, AE 
not only strange and ete Ee OS 
Sate at the feet of their blessed Lord, with the hum- 


blest attention of scholars, and the ora gradain o 
subjects. South, Serm: 


7 Bee ae: T 
depression; dejection: as, a pros 

ie papal _ In med., a great loss of 

strength, which may involve both voluntary 

and involuntary functions. 5 

A sudden prostration of strength, or boa real naes atten 

this collick. not. 


in your own 
we shall more willingly 


lay, this swet wight, 


protamnion 
A condition of prostrati 

debility pnSay an 2s fe wits a Bais 
Charlotte Brontë, Shirley, xxiv. 

Nervous prostration. see merece, 
prostrator ( pros’tra-tor), n. [< LL. prostrator, 
prostrator, < L, prosternere, Dp. prostratus, over- 
throw: see prostrate.| One who prostrates, 
overturns, or lays low. 5 


Common people are the great and infallible 
++. are = 
Tratora of alt religion, vertue, honour, order, peace, HME 
ity, and humanity, if left to thermselvea, 


Ep. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 149, (Davier.) 
Prostyle (pré’stil), a. [4 In prostylos, © Gr, 
Tposrvvoc, having columns in front, < =pé, in 
front, + crizoc, coluran.] In 
arch, noting a portico in sacar 
which the columns stand out 
entirely in front of the walls 
of the building to which it is 
attached; also, noting a tem- 
ple or other structure having 
columns in front only, but | 
across the whole front, as 
distinguished from a portico 


= 


i 


in antis, or a structure char- | B 
acterized by such a portico, ‘s w 
See amphiprostyle, anial, and | | 
portico, ARMS ma 
The next step [in the development | | | 
of a temple planj was the removal of | | f 
these side walls {antæ], . . . columns Plan of Prostyle 
taking their place in the corners, . . . Temple. 


and the prostyle temple was thus ob- 
tained. Reber, Ancient Art (tr. by Clarke), p. 200. 
prosy (pro’zi), a. [< prose + -y1.] Like prose; 
prosaic; hence, dull; tedious; tiresome. 
Poets are prozy in their common talk, 
As the fast trotters, for the most part, walk. 
0. W. Holmes, The Banker's Dinner. 
They tell us we have fallen on presy days, 
Lowell, Under the Willows, 
prosyllogism (pré-sil’9-jizm), n. [= F. prosyl- 
logismo = Pg. prosillagismo, < Gr. =podvsdoyic- 
Hoc, a syllogism of which the conclusion forms 
the major premise of another, < zpé, before, in 
front of, + cv7Zoyicpuéc, a conclusion, a conse- 
quence: see syllogism.) A syllogism of which 
the conclusion is a premise of another. 
A prozyllogism is then when two syllogisms are so con- 
tained in five propositions as that the conclusion of the 
first becomes the major or minor of the following. 
Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, fi, 13. 
Epicheirema denotes a syllogism which has a proryllo- 
gism to establish each of its premises, 
Atwater, Logie, p. 157, 
Prot, An abbreviation of Protestant. 
protactic (pro-tak’tik), a. [ Gr. xporaxrixde 
placing before, < xporaacew, place before, < xpd, 
before, in front, + rdccew, place, arrange: see \ 
tactic.) Being placed at the beginning; pre- 
vious. = Si $ 5 
protagon (pro’ta-gon), n. [NL., ¢Gr. =paroe, 
first, + yor, ppr. of ày, lead, act: see agent. } 
A phosphureted, fatty, crystalline substance, 
which forms a chief constituent of nervous tis-. 
sue. Its composition has been represented by 
the formula CigoHsogN5POx5- 
Now it has recently been discovered that white or fibrous 
nerve-tissue is chemically distinguished from gray or vesic- 
ular nerve-tissue by the presence in large quantity of a 


called protagon, 
substance called TTL Suatoer Brink af Ferena E EAA 


rotagonist (prõ-tag'ğ-nist), n. [£ Gr. xparayo- 
ire: a chief actor, < zparoc, first, + dyuriorye, f 
a combatant, pleader, actor: see agonist.) In 
the Gr. drama, the leading character or actor 
in a play; hence, in general, any leading char- 
acter. 
charged upon me that I make debauched persons 
teat as they ay my Astrolon ey anal Smeets are) my 
is t 5 ol drama. 
protagonists, or the el n N 5 i 
isi ible to read the books of the older 
swe ly of their protagonist Amos, withou’ 
that the ee thing walt Hey, ue com et 
ot Jeh Ss grace, L exoral d 
wrath, Eneye. Brit. 


Protal 


onaria (pr}-tal’si-)-na’ri 


NL., < Gr. mpa first, + NL. 
2 y.] In some systems, an order 
rian polyps. 


otamnion (pro-tam‘ni-on 
=e oç, first, P ëimiov, amni 
hypothetical primitive amni 
supposed ancestor or common 
the Amnionata, or 


provided with an amnio) 
s. 


T] 


G-tn-m6/bil), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. mpa- 


imaba.] A genus of 
ous Protozoa, with Jobate, 
ee Protogenes. 

either Protama- 
FT engine but one 
hich are more completely, 
represented by some other 
y, Anat, Invert., p. 75. 


nus Protamaba. 
“fi-rin), n. [< Gr. 7pò- 


\othetical primitive ancestra 
‘brates having paired nostrils. 
irhine, monorhine. 
i and kine were developed, in divergent 
Rays, and Chimere; the Ganolds, 


boi., same as proteran 
tdri), n. [< Gr. sparos, first, 
(in mod. bot. stamen).] In 
same as proferandry. 


~The terms protandry and protogyn, 
in the one ease the developm 
in the other case the development 
© stamens, are sọ convenient and 


they have been adopted in this pap 5 


o tanto (pro tan'tō). [L.: pro, for, so far 
a8; tanfo, abl. sing. neut. of tantus, so much.] 
or so much; to that extent. 

otarch (pro’tiirk), n. 
wew, rule.) A chief ruler. 

es and the age next succeeding, 
e church under the Apostles were 


y used by Hildebrand 


of the pistils b 


< Gr. proc, first, + 


sus (pro-tiir’sus), 7.; pl. protarsi (-si). 
, (Gr. xpd, before, + rapadc, > NL. tarsus.] 
tom., the whole tarsus of the first or fore 
of a six-footed insect, in front of the meso- 
tarsus, which in turn is succeeded by the meta- 


(prot’a-sis), n. [< L. protasis, < Gr. 
astretching forward, a 
; eet eran ve ora 
reiverv, st , extend: see tend.) 1. 
ition; a maxim. 
nd rhet., the first clause of a condi- 
‘entence, being the condition on which 
n term (apodosis) depends, or notwith- 
which it takes place: as, if we run 
we shall be in time (apodosis); al- 
was incompetent (protasis), he was 
ee apodosis.—3. In the 
the first part of a play, in which 
shown, their characters 
and the subject proposed and en- 
posed to epitasis. 


returne gonea 


proposition, < 
, forward, + 


gentle reader, because thou 
e of my epistle, 
E. T. 8.), p. 111. 


What censure you of our protasis, or 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i, 1. 


the first colon of a dicolie 


is to be sought in 
Huxley, Crayfish, 
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ea (pro’te-ti), n [L 
Eran jn allusion to 
naturally ta 
ly the many 
aintaces when first et 
Proteus, a sea-god fa 


new forms anc 


into any shape he wished: sce Proteus.] A 

enus of apetalous shrubs, the type of the 

Ae Proteacee and tribe Protecæ. Tt is charac- 

terized by a slender two-lipped and pome s al 
ent separate to C ` 

tho narrow upper segment EA d iat 


y ‘uit, a hairy nu c h tho sn 
M onila There are about GO species, nat 
Africa, one or two extending north into 3 
bear alternate 1 rigid entire 
shapes in the different species, 
round or cone- 

scales between, W 
colored, especially 


Branch of Protea mellifera, with inflorescence. 
a, a flower; 4, the hairy nut with the persistent style. 


as the Cape arlichoke-flower, and P. mellifera as the Cape 
honeysuckle, honey-flower, or sugar-bush. The latter con- 
tains in its flower-cup an abundant sweet watery liquor, 
valued as a remedy for coughs. 
Proteacez (pro-té-a’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1809), < Protea + -aceæ.] A large and 
very distinct order of apetalous plants of the 
series Daphnales, characterized by the four val- 
yate calyx-lobes, four opposite stamens, one- 
celled ovary and one or two ovules, and further 
distinguished from the nearly related laurel 
family by its anthers opening, not by a valve, 
but by a longitudinal line. It includes about 950 
ppeles and 52 genera, mainly South African or Australian 
bs or trees, with some in South America, Asia, and 
the South Pacific. They are classed in two series, Nu- 
cumentaceze, with four tribes, bearing a nut or drupe, and 
Folliculares, with three, bearing a follicle or capsule. Near- 
ly all bear alternate or scattered coriaceous leaves, often 
polymorphous and entire, toothed, or dissected on the 
same plant. The flowers are usually in a head, spike, or 
rene set with numerous bracts, which often harden 
mto an imbricated cone in fruit. For important genera, 
eee saa (he type), Petrophilal, Persooniu, Banksia, Gre- 
proteaceous (pro-té-a’shius), a. [< NL. Pro- 
a ~accous.] Of or pertaining to the Prote- 
is 
Protean (pro’té-an), a. and n. [< Proteus (see 
a OF za T a. 1. Pertaining to Proteus, 
ai Sie a classical mythology, who could 
nS lige : tape at will; hence, readily assum- 
E rent shapes; exceedingly variable. 
our Protean turnings cannot change my purpose. 
ae and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iy. 2. 
neon reat transformations of nature, which hap- 
G , Intellectual System, p. 32, 


id; ame- 
to a proteus-animaleule. 


é tean animalcules, Amæbæ.— 
pone, akind of semi-translucent artificial ane 


[k c] 1. An actor wh 
dd. Ar o plays a num- 
in one piece. [Theatrical slang. 
salamander of the family AE 


t, 

nä), n. pl. [NL.: see Pro- 
xa. E. R. Lankester. 

, adv. In a Protean 

a of different shapes. 


NL. (Linnwus, 1737), 
the numerous forms 


+ these shrubs, and especial- 
LOL leg 1 the loss of satiny 
altivated; < Gr. Iporete, 
bled to change himself 


r sessile anthers borne on 


and flowers in large dense 


protection (pré-tek’shen), n. 


os 


Protectio 
Which matter of t z 
the same, and nei 
transformed into ¢ 


he universe se 
pice more ae P Mwale 
ferent shapes,’ but 
z udworth Intel 7 
protect (pro-tekt’), v, ¢, ’ < Gis 
protectus, pp. of pr F r: Drotectep 
ATEA E ee e (> i tector 
-< a ` aa . Peger 

cover before or over, < pron ds 
+ tegere, cover, roof; sce te 
cover or shield from dangers 
eepaes exposure, insult. 4 : 
ike; defend; guard: pra. 

Fed with sn ne cBeIVON 
plied with a wide range, both hit Safety; 
uratively, actively and passively Uy and fig 


you! 


3 Bust 
Only ponti; 
nly Protea 


The gods of Greece protect y Shak 
7 $ ; Shak, p 
Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in ar se 
Whose chance on these defey ST 


Juar h enceles: i 
Guard them, and him within proces 
rom 


Cricles, į, Won 
non 


may sei 
p Darms, Ke 
As the good shepherd te is aco e Sonnets, ii 
aS BO g ends his by ets, iii, 
By day o’ersees them, and by Might sy eae cae A 
aoe cls, 
3 7 Pope, Mess 
It is plain, as a matter of fact, a 1. 52, 
men are protected from gross sin hy the fon grent mass of 
"E J. M. Newman, Parochial Sermo RN 
Six fresh plants were protected [from insects] hee aah 
sects] hy 


ne ithe y 870. "Iw Saal Separa 
pletely self-s a © of these proved almost ate 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fert; È 
, es and Self Fertilisati 
2. To act as protector or re tion, p, 338, 


gent for, C 
protector, 2 (a). 5 for. Compare 


Car. We will be found a da 
7 a dangerous pr stor. 
Buck. W hy should he then, Drole ASON 
Ile being of age to govern of himself? Sovereign, 


Shak., 2 Hen. VI; 8 
3. Specifically, in polit. econ. pe ae p es 
strengthen against foreign coma tin e 
means of a protective duty. Loni iby 
Whatever increased profits 
tected articles get, or Whintover tr nannfactarers of pro 
their workmen, must come from other clas Sethe 
sumers of their pr oducts. The Nation, XLVI, 454, 
=Syn. 1. Defend, Shelter, ete. (see keep), screen, secure, 
protectee (pro-tck-t6’), n. [< protect + -e01.] 
A person protected; a protégé. [Rare.] 
Your protectee, White, was clerk to my cousin, 
W. Taylor, of Norwich, 1807 (Memoirs, I. 198). (Davies,) 
protecter, n. See protector. 
protectingly (pro-tek’ting-li), adv. [< protect- 
ing, ppr. of protect, v., + -ly2.] In a protecting 
manner; by way of protection; so as to pro- 
tect. 
The straw-roofed Cottages . all hidden and protect- 
ingly folded up in the valley-folds. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, il. 9. 
[< EF. protection 
= Sp. proteccion = Pg. protecção = It. prote- 
zione, < L. protectio(n-), a covering over, ¢ pro- 
tegere, pp. protectus, cover over or in front: see 
protect.| 1. The act of protecting, or the state 
of being protected; defense; shelter or preser- 
vation from loss, injury, or any form of harm 
or evil: as, the protection of good laws; divine 
protection. ; 
To your protection I commen ee il 28 


i if you k your bliss! 

O happy islands, if you know your DUS. 
rong by sca’s protection, safe by his. 

A TO RS Roscommon, A Prologue. 


Beauty of that tender and beseeching kind penoa 
for fondness and protection. Irving, Alhamb: i R 
2. That which protects or shields MOM TR 
something that preserves from S a 
phor serves as a protection against m RE 

Let them rise up and help you, TOTOE 


and be you ¢ 
and YDeut. xxxil. 38- 


3. A writing that guarantees P 
passport, safe-conduct, or ota ations 
secures the bearer from mee issued 
cially, a certificate of nationali y States to set 
customs authorities of the United 
men who are American citizens. jon, one Ge 
The party who procured the comme {hie Privy 
Cleves, brought also a POG u 3 
eenerally belong to GIeP Selve 1 
trom the conven within eiel 
ne East, 1. |- bh 
a 


pnsan. 


They [boats] 
have à protection 


and cannot be faker by the 
of the Holy mam, e erat 
He had a protection during the 
the theory, 


À veloping 
Raves Papos A 


jon of t 
rebellion- ; 


p=} 


o PU peg ee ied a A 


protection 


flourished widely since, A strong 
A I treo trade was exerted in the cig t 
rene phiysiocrats and by the writin 
+ DY pent Britain adopted a 
1e abolition of the corn-Ja 
wed by the removal of duties on nearly all im- 
On the continent of Europe the genera) 
t years has been In the direction of in- 
n In the United States the Policy of 
has, especially in later history, formed one of 
ing national aU eer PETRU and revenue, — 
‘protection Acts. Sceanima -— Flag of pro- 
als FEO jlag?.—Game protection, See Fae 
tection, rotection. , (4) A writ, very rarely granted 
a ts sovereign’s protection is guaranteed. (b) A 
hereby ed to a person required to attend court as wit- 
u r, etc., to secure him from arrest for a certain 
Sy 1. 2, Guard, refuge, security. 
= s 
time. stonal (pro-tek shon-al), a, [< protection 
proters Pertaining to protection, 
+ rectionism (pro-tek’shon-izm), n. 
ote0 ionnisme = Sp. proteccionismo; as pro- 
prion + -ism.) The doctrine of the protee- 
er cts: the system of protection. See protec. 
tionists; the sys Į See protec 


tion, 4. 
donot sp 


influence 
hteenth cen. 
£3 of Adam 
tem of practical free 

s in 1846 and later 


py th 
ilo 
articles. 


ness, JU 


[= F. 


cak ... of the friendly controversy , . . be- 
the leanings of America to protectionism and the 
tween aring reliance of the old country upon free and un- 
more sted Intercourse with all the world. 
reatricte Gladstone, N, A, Rev., CXXVII. 179, 
tani r6-tek’shon-ist), n. and a [= 
tionist (pro-t« ‘ ) s anda, [= 
Peovrroleolionniste = Sp. 7 roleccionista; as pro- 
tection + -ist.] I. n. One who favors the pro- 
fection of some branch of industry, or of native 
industries generally, from foreign competition, 
by imposing dutics on imports and by other 
means. : 
Polk was Reread of nng pong over, bag and baggage, 
o camp of the protectionists, 
Diet) Ff. von Holst, John C, Calhoun, p, 27 
JI, a. Favoring or supporting the economic 
doctrine of protection. 
ylvania has always been a Protecttonist State, 
Benn) Westminster Rev., CXXVIII. 839, 
protective (pro-tek‘tiv),@.anda. [= Pg. pro- 
tectivo; < protect + -ive.] T. a. 1. Affording 
protection; sheltering; defensive, 
he favour of a protective Providence. 
p i Feltham, Resolves, ii. 58. 
There is not a single white land-bird or quadruped in 
Europe, except the few arctic or Alpine species, to which 
white is'a protective colour. 
A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 65. 
Iaw is the necessary check upon crime, and gives to the 
standard of public morality a protective sanction which it 
sorely needs, H., N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 37. 
2, Adapted or intended to afford protection: as, 
a protective measure; affording protection to 
commodities of home production: as, a protec- 
live tarif; protective taxes.— Protective mimicry. 
See mimicry, 3.— Protective paper, paper so made that 
anything printed or writt upon it cannot be tampered 
with without leaving Water-marks, the incorpora- 
tion of a special fiber, and a peculiar texture produced in 
the manufacture are devices employed tor this purpose, as 
Wellas the printing of the surface with fine lines, and vari- 
ous chemical treatment of the paper.— Protective per- 
son, in Zoi, that part of a compound organism which spe- 
cially functions as a protection to other parts or persons 
of a cormus, as the hydrophyllium of a hydroid polyp.— 
Protective sheath, in bot. See sheath. R 
„n. 1. That which protects; something 
adapted to afford protection. 
Fur coats are the grand protective on the journey. _ 
9 Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 60. 
In surg., carbolized oiled silk applied over 
fen for the exclusion of pathogenic bac- 


Taectively (pro-tek’tiv-li), adv. Inamanner 
ag Pied to give protection; so as to protect: 
insects brotectively colored. 

intelottkings - +» about the muzzle, ears, and throat of 
titel; pe, deer, hares, and other mammals, whether protec- 
Dro colored or not, Amer. Nat., XXII. 203. 
anectiveness (pro-tek’tiv-nes), n. A dispo- 

protect or guard; the quality of being 


ion to 
Protective 


Shelley's 


With his pate 


ction for his young wife had strengthened 
8 Sense of protectiveness towards her. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 196. 


Notector (pr6-tek’ 


ford witecteur = 
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What 
will he 
of the d 


asors whom We countenar E 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting IL fi 

clung to him and lingg’d h slog 

ear protector in her fright, ae id 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

(a) One who had the 

oot j e 5 care q 

e kingdom during the king’s minority or fe 

capacity 5 a regent: as, the Duke of Somerset 

as protector in the reign of Edward VI. 

Goin peace, Humphrey j 
G Phrey, no less beloved 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

a d Shak., 2 Hen, VL, ii. 3. 
"ane council... would haye pref 
System which had been 

I., andto haveg 
with Gloucester 


But Vivien . . 
And call'd him d 


2. In Eng, hist.: 


27. 
erred to adopt the 
carly daysof Henry 
in the King’ 5; 
as president or protector. ape: Lene 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 260, 
oy kepa The title (in full Lord Protector) of 
a head of the executive during part of the 
period of the Commonwealth: it was held by 
giy er Cromwell 1653-8, and by Richard Crom- 
vel ao 3. In weaving, a stop-motion at- 
re ned to a power-loom, which Immediately 
nae the loom when the shuitle fails to enter 
the box.— Cardinal protector, a card 
sents at Rome the interests of a nation or of several na- 
tions ; also, a cardinal who represents the interests of a 
religious order, ete.—Lord Protector, Same as pro- 
tector, 2 (b).—Protector of the Settlement, in Zaw, the 
person whose consent is necessary under a settlement to 
enable the tenant in tail to cut off the entail. He is usu- 
ally the tenant for life in possession, but the settler of 
the lands may appoint in his place any number of per- 
sons, not exceeding three, to be together protector dur- 
ing the continuance of the estate preceding the estate 
tail. Digby. 
protectoral (prd-tek’tor-al), a. [< protector + 
-4l.] Relating to a protector; protectorial. 
e system and the 


The contention of the representativ 
protectoral power. Godwin, Mandeville, (Davies.) 
[= F. protec- 


protectorate ( pro-tek’tor-at), n. 
Protectorado = It. protettorato, 


inal who repre- 


torat = Sp. Pg; 
< NL. *protectoratus, the office of a protector, < 
LL. protector, protector: see protector.] 1. Gov- 
ernment by a protector; also, the rank or posi- 
tion of a protector, or the period of his rule: 
specitically [cap.] used with reference to the 
period in English history during which Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell held the title of Lord 
Protector. 

Richard Cromwell . . . being designed to be his Father's 
Successor in the Protectorate, was, about the time that this 
honour was done to him, sworn a Privy Counsellor. 

Wood, Fasti Oxon., II. 119. 

His well-known loyalty [was] evinced by secret services 
to the Royal cause during the Protectorate. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 208. 

The arrival of a governor of course put an end to the 
Protectorate of Olofte the Dreamer, > a 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 
2. Arelation assumed bya strong nation toward 
a weak one, whereby the former protects the 
latter from hostile invasion or dictation, and in- 
terferes more or less in its domestic concerns. 
e seven Ionian islands—their consent being given 
MN their parliament, and Great Britain's abandon- 
ment of her prorauna having been accepted — are to 
rm a part of the Greek monarchy. re 
foe Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 422. 
i what we have discovered with regard to 
one PA and our recent annexations, we have 
then to note that until about 1884 we had for some vue 
almost consistently refused offers of territory which ha 

e! us. tay tee 

peen pressed mpop. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, v. 1. 
A ro-tek-t6’ri-al), a. [< LL. pro- 
rotectorial (pro-tek-to’ri-al), a a 
Unis pertaining to a protector (see proke 
tory), +-al.] Relating to a protector; protec- 
toral. EIT LL. pr 
i 6-tek-td’ri-an), a. [< LL. pro- 
Fear ee a yey “td 
Sy ¥ = x 
‘ial; specifically [cap.], re 
ame as protectorial; spe y ip-], T 
ee to the Protectorate in English history. 
This Lord during the tyranny of the Protectorian 
z; i is secret Logalty to his Sovereign. $ 
times kept his 50% yey) Worthies, Herefordshire, IT. 95. 
ctorless (prd-tek’tor-les), a. (protectin 
-les aving no protector. 
m (pro-tek’tor-ship), a Spee 
Ts + -ship.] The office of a prot 


prote 


: z ii ring which 
E oi Protector, a protector, < L. protegere, gent; a protectorate ; the period during 
tect.) q Us, cover before or over: see pro- a protector governs: : 
tends, Gy pue Who or that which protects, de- And did he not, in his, her fae 
tenden Shields from injury or any evil; a de- Levy great sums of money through te ȘT iii. J. eo. 
Waly 3 a Suardian; a patron: as, a child’s nat- - of York. when he accepted the Y pastes! 
Otectorg The duke of ent of the couneil. 
AS for ry, 3 in 1455, insisted on the paym Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 367. 
Catr, ad tell them T will henceforth be their God, pro- ae Š E 
Patron, and they shall call me Quirinus. ( vo-tek’to-ri), ns protec tories 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p- 29. protectory (pr? tectorio, a., < LL. protectorius, 
Ung T hither led, (riz), [= SP a" rector (ML. protectorinm, 
vy the covering of ful night, ertaining protector: see 
Who see; fOvering of a carefu 3 p! Gi ct) < protector, ec 
m'd m tor. ‘e-conduct), 
Y g00d proleet Pericles, L 2 82 Tay A Saf 


Proteina 
protector.| An institution for t 
and training of destitute, 
vicious children: the speci 
Catholic institution in Ne 


he protection 

vagrant, truant, or 
fic name of a Roman 
w York city, 


protectress (pro-tek’tres), n. [< F. protectrice 
= Sp. protectriz = It, protettrice, < Li. protec- 
triz, fern. of protector, a protec 


tor: see protec- 
tor.) A woman who protects, 


All things shonld be guided by her direct! 
Sovereign patroness and prokeetr bes of the pi me 
Protectrix (pro-tek’triks), n. 
fern. of protector, protector: 
Same as protectress, 


Queene Katharine, protectrize of kyn: Tohn her son, 
while he was yet in pi reii A ZTE z 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed, 
[Arber, p. 65). 
Proteeæ 


[< LL. protectriz, 
see protectress.) 


(pr6-té’6-6), n. pl. (NL. (A. de Can- 
dolle, 1856), < Protea + pa] AtA oa plants 


of the order Proteacee and series Nucumenta- 


CeL. Vis characterized by ita d nut, single ovule, and 
anthers seated on the Tava H Des £ 


of the calyx-lobes at the sum- 
mit of the tu 7 serloct, Te IATA 


be, and usually all perfect. It includes 14 
genera, of which Protea is the type. 


protégé (pro-ta-zha’), n. (F. pp. of protéger. 
protect, „L. protegere, protect: see protect.) 
One who is under the care and protection of 
another, 

Protégée (prõ-tā-zhā’),n. [F., fem, of protégé, 
q. vz} A girl or woman who is under the eare 
and protection of another person. 

proteid! (pro’té-id), n. [< prote(in) + id] A 
substance formerly supposed to contain protein 
as an essential ingredient. The term is now applied 
to a considerable number of nitrogenous bodies which 
make up the substance of the soft tisenes of the body and 
of the blood, and are also widely distributed in the vege- 
table kingdom, They are amorphous solids, having cer- 
tain general features in common, but differing widely in 
solubility and in their decomposition products, The 
gluten of flour, egg, albumin, the fibrin of the blood, syn- 
tonin, and in are examples of proteids, Gelatin and 


Casel; 
chondrin Huxley calls outlying members of the same 
group. Also called albuminoid. 


Food-stuffs have been divided into hest-producera and 
tissuc-formers — the amyloids and fata constituting the 
former division, the proteids the latter, But this is a very. 
misleading classification, Inasmuch as it implies on the 
one hand that the oxidation of the proteida does not de- 
velop heat, and on the other that the amyloids and fata, 
as they oxidize, subserve only the production of heat. 
Proteids are tissue-formers, inasmuch as no tissue can be 
produced without them; but they are also heat-producers, 
not only directly, but because, as we have seen, ... t 
are competent to give rise to amyloids by chemical meta- 
morphosis within the body. 


Huzley and Youmans, Physiol. (1875), § 176. 
proteid? (pro’té-id), n. [< Proteid-z.] In zoöl., 
an amphibian of the family Proteidz. 
Proteida (pr6-té’i-di), n. pl. [NL., < Proteus 
+ -ida.] ie l., an order or suborder of tail- 
ed amphibians, conterminous with the family 
Proteidæ. 

Proteidæ (pr6-té’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Proteus 
+ -idæ.] A family of gradient or tailed am- 
phibians, typified by the genus Proteus, with 
external gills persistent throughont life, max- 
illaries absent, intermaxillaries and mandible 
toothed, palatine and pterygoid bones develop- 
ed, and orbitosphenoid elongate and not enter- 


ing i alate. The American r tative of 
this peel menobranch, See cut under Meno- 
branchuz. Mencbranchida is a synonym. | 
Proteidea (pr0-té-id’e-ii),n.p!. [NL.: see Pro- 
teidz.] A division of saurobatrachian or uro- 
dele Amphibia, having the external branchie or 
gill-clefts persistent, or disappearing only in 
old age, no eyelids, ane Yin 
artilaginous carpus an is ymor 
with Troteida; and contrasted with the Salu- 
mandridea. yole 5 Ey 
proteidean (pro-té-id’é-an), a. [< Proteidæ + 
-an.)} Of or pertaining to the Proteidea. 
proteiform (pro’té-i-form), a. [< NL. Proteus 
(see Proteus, 2) + L. forma, form.) Same as 
protean, 2. Encyc. Brit., IX. 376. 
protein (pro’té-in), n. [< Gr. zpéror, 
-e-in2.] A hypothetical substance fi 
believed to be the essential nitroge 
stituent of food, and to exist in 
vegetable albumin, fibrin, ¢ 
bee This view has been aban 


pounds.—Pro 
teid.—¥ 


| 
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š Proteina Protest 
eae eae È Time, protension, or protensive quantity, called likewise Phinophrynide + o 
i; "A wo divisions. See cut un » aces condition of thought. ny we ©: Correlate s 
ill trato ae duration, ga ne eater Discussions, Appendix I. (A). Opisthoglossa. ited With 


: Copia ‘Sir W. Hami proteroglossat 
i tiã-i-nã'shius), a. protein > S RAN r re AORA A e (prot”o. 
eont : ies eon ee ae con- protensity (pro Se 1 BS protensus, teroglossa + ia Be RA a 
nts.) ESM RUE . SA, protendere, streteh forth shore (see pro- front, as a batrachiar 2VINg the 
Ae at a the protai einaceous anà tend), + and, aig ohraa OUD SesprOte ns n or having thobe 1 ining 
se food. sive or of taking NO ach wide wa proteroglyph (prot’e-rs P aTacter 
utritivo matters roai an Elem. Biology, xl. protensive (pro-ten’siv), &. [< L. protensus, pp. “serpent ye N 8 e-r0-glif), n oT: 


group 
7 5 inë NL., < Pro- 
teininæ (prö“tğ-i-ni"në), n. pl [NLs 
Yeinus + -inæ.] A subfamil y of Staphylinida or dS aca CP. gni 
EUL te J ined by is genus Proteinus. tended; stretching forward. mpérepoc, fore, + Pree and Bibhae, INL, 
Also Proteininay Proteinini. Examples of this sudden arle inzcentancous or other division of O A mine 
í A A PITO x sisting fr » attempt, are manifested in the exten- ous cobrifor ees Ania Sbor 
N otein ous(pro’té-i-mus), ds [< protein aP -0US.) Aeeisung ror ne, ad inthe giroranzive sublime of us cobriform serpents Whose ming veno: 
Pr me et at) m (NL, (Latreille, time. Sir W. mengani Metaph., xlvi. a A perforce mag 
aS A riba! genus of the subfamily _Protensive quantity. Sete Vi-dē lary bonés are kooni na ; 
Protei ~ Proteolepadide (pro’t¢e-o-le-pac 1-6 &), n. pl. prémaxillaries: thus ¢ 


teining, having the elytra mostly covering +20 4 tad.) + ide.) Afamily of } 
i ; ; liate anten- LNL.,< L’roteo epas ( æ. ] yot form venomous snakes op « e 

ea n Ah og gels apodal cirripeds, represented by the genus Pro- the general ae ie mron Solenogtypha Crotali. 
ne b ), teolepas. of harml rpents, they ‘kes is colubrine, or jytough 


j re- . [NL. (Geoffroy, fone 7 teed, : 
Tone U as lav ae Moy for Proteolepas (pro-t@-ol’e-pas), n. [NL < Pro- them are among the most deadly pp g"Ous, and some 
irreg. 80 called as having ive toes on, deus (see Proteus, 3) + Gr. Zevac, a limpet: see c families Elapidæ, Najide, De a 
feet, lit. ‘complete in front,’ < Gr. xpé, before, oS ( 5 he single know i genus of the cirriped phidæ compose the Proterogly pha epider 

in front, + réAoc, end. Cf. Ateles, Brachyteles, Lepas.] The single known genus ped proteroglyphic (proies epeh Proteraghy ott 

words of like formation.) The only genus of grou Anona Oa mS teroglypha + -ic.| Ot or ee ik), a. fe upia. 

the family Protelide, containing one species, ADIE tha laryA ofan insect. It head teroglypha. 
the aardwolf or earthwolf of South Africa, P. ig a parasite of another cirriped, proterogynous (prot-e-r0j’i-nus 
~ lalandi, See cut under aardwolf, Alepas cornuta, ee rogyn-y + -ous.] In bo , oxhing 2 E<$ prote- 
 Protelidæ (prd-tel’i-dé), n, pl. [NL., ¢ Prote- proteolysis (prõ-tē-ol'i-sis), terized by proterogyny. See extn Or charac- 
les + -idæ.]) A family of hyeniform æluroid n. [NE., < prote(id) + terandrous. sos re extract under pro- 
carnivorous quadrupeds, of the order Fere, Gr. Bie dissolving. | ate proterogyny (prot-¢-r0j‘i-ni), n. [< G ; 
typified Dy the genus Proteles, having 32 tecth, change effected in proteids fee SI + yor}, female (in mod. } Cr pore 
n bot., the maturatio r PG. Dot. pisti 
, the maturation of the stigmas E am 


small and distant molars, no functional- during their digestion. i 
proteolytic (pro’té-0-lit’ik), maphrodite flower before the autherey 
: rs in that 


aining to the Pro. 


ized sectorial molars, the feet digitigrade, and 


tho fore feet five-toed. a. [< proteolysis (-lyt) + flower have matured their polle 
pro tem. An abbreviation of pro tempore. -i¢.] Pertaining to prote- adaptation for eross-fortiliznti an It is an 
proterandry, and see dichogamy..1. Compare 


protembryo ie peat), n. [NL., < Gr, olysis, or the digestion of m 
eed first, + éu3pvor, embryo.) A stage of proteids. > aA = proterosaur (prot’e-r5-sir), n. A rept; 
neve peeves animals which is parallel Froteomyxa (pro'te-9-mik’- TR family Protcrosauride 7M. A reptile of the 

with tho adult colonies of certain protozoans: sii), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. Ilpo-  proreotepas vivincta. Proterosauri otie roai 
the monoplast of Lankester, or amphimorula of Tec, Proteus, + niga, slime, ete Zz cas: see Prote Saks i Ons of ati), npl. (NL, 
Haeckel, including the monoplacula and diplo- mucus: see mucus.] Lan- de and antenna; i, & of the Lacertilia ei fossil BCU OY divisions 
paon Of Hyatt. Hyatt Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. ester’s name of a so-called fens" “™™""* and gomo of the oldest know el SSeS Gr 
ist., Nov. 16, 1887. class of gymnomyxine Pro- mains occur in roeks of the tepmesi Whose re- 
protembryonic (prõ-tem-bri-on'ik), a. [<pro- tozoa, containing a great many of the lowest in Thuringia and in these of Cree 
tembryo(n-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining toa pro- protozoans, of negative characters, insufficient- in Engl: nd: lates faassen onding ago 
tembryo. y known, or not satisfactorily aera aS ar mg a n $ no ater representatives of the 
Protemnodon 6-tem’nd-don), n. [NL definable group. Thi i any group are known. TIt is typified by the genus Prote- 
ae 0 , Ne s group. e name is a formal expression 7esd@urus, based upon the Thuringian lizard, which attained 


(Owen, 1874), ‘mporéuver, cut short, + òdoiç of ignorance upon the subject. Many of the so-called à length of 6 or 7 fect, 
édorr-) = E. tooth.] A genus of fossil diproto- Proteomyza are usually referred to other and more defi- proterosaurian (prot”e-rō-så'ri-an), a. and n 
~ “a H So ? i e 


{ i ae nite groups, especially the Mycetozoa, T 4 aa See 
lont marsupials from the late Tertiary of Aus- Haeckel, in £o ae as they are ee arene ak ait come I. a. Of or pertaining to the Proterosauria. 


tralia under this head. The group is also called Proteana. II. x. A member of the Proterosauria; a 
proter (pro’tér), n. (Appar. avar. of proker, by proterosaur.. 
confusion with poter, < pote, poke.] A poker. paorerosurides (prot ” e-r6-si’ri-dé), n. pl. 
NL., < Protcrosaurus + -idæ.] A family of fos- 
proterandrous (prot-e-ran’drus), a. [< prote- sil saurians, based on the genus Proterosaurus. 
randr-y + -ous.) In bot. and zodl., exhibiting ate (prot’e-19-si/rus), n. [NI < 
ir. mpdrepoc, fore, + cavpoc, lizard.] The go- 
nn TAr ian nus represented by the fossil monitor of Thu- 
ted isons alee aan the fore-brain Certain individuals mature their pollen before the f ringia, which also occurs in the Durham Por 
7 E AR e ae mie flowers n the same plant are ready for fertilization, Mian rocks. It was long the earliest known 
halon. Rabl-Ruckard, 1884. § ANE AeA ororo aa whilst conversely other in. fossil reptile. 
f . See cuts under eines ipa aeet teed have their stigmas mature Proterospongia (prot”e-r6-spon‘ji-), n, {NI A 
Daricin, Dilferent Forms of Flowers, p. 10. < Gr. zpérepoc, fore, + amoyyid, a sponges] | 1 
proteran (prot- Pee 4 * genus of choanoflagellate animalcules, founded 
poc, being ee poe uae) n: [< Gr. zpére- Dy Saville Kent on the form Protospongia, placed 
, tore, former, + avip (dvdp-), by himina family Phalansteriida, and regarded 


male (in mod. bot. stamen).] 1. I > 
m. i 3 -] 1. In bot., the ag furnishing a stock-form from which, by the 
aturation of the anthers and the discharge of process of OO all sponges might bor 
racckeli. 


the i 5 x 

tho an i Permiaphrodite flower before heen derived. A species is named P. hacekeli. 

therefore spli olen an aaraa ower aro receptive of protervity (prd-tér’viti), n; Pl protervities 

ae Di acoord- ompare aves ation for cross-fertilization. “(-tiz). [< OF. protervite = Sp- protervidad = 

, Botany (trans.), DOs! heteracmy.—2 Poua and see dichogamy and It. protervità, < L. protervita( t-)s, boldness, Im- 

, parts or caesar development of male pudence, < protervus © It. Sp. Pg: PRAO T 
roae m of male products in her- OF. proterve), violent, wanton, prob. < p 

als before the development or rere, trample down, overthrow, < pro iOi iess 


maturation of tho 4 
Se 0 : ii 
laine E f the opposite sex. terere, rub, bruise: see trite.] 
of a spear. refers t the ae nal then the proterandry petulance; wantonness. tno partner in 
hasten'd, void of fear, AE W.A. Herdman, Nature, XXXVIL, 212, pi Companion to T Becky mince. ERE Davies.) 
ng pri i g - 213. his protervity against his Prince. avie” 
spear. 0 protandry. UERN EEN ier, Worthies, Wilts, TI- ae ae if 


Dryden, En eid, x. pr te: 
Ta 
A nthous (prot-e-ran’thus), a. K Gr. In his [Victor Hugo's} poems ane. pies alr ly aston- 


doom’d to fi z 
= Zporepoc, fore, + arboc, flower.] In} : same unaccountable protervities t 

a plant whose flow. n bot., noting ished us in the romances. +5 Romances: 
Asa Gray. ers appear before the leaves, 9 eo Ysin the RT Stevenson, Victor Ge Sp. 2g 
proterob o-ya-ha o-test! < F. protester S 
, viii, NR fits base newt ee aP mp os, O n te Dae s f pi oe % fros 
REEE a Pale yen by Güm- oar tate R plic, bear is, & 
nasa compen pecka seaming dias or! fone tte eee Ttt 
: g in a somewhat \itnoc tests: see tSt“ afirma 
of alteration than h witness, one who attests: Araon afi 
i ordinarily deioonmg te 1. To make a solemn declarati? fo; asserit 
y designated by ti SS - witness OL testimony * 7s inno- 

1 h ion of; bear witness „olesi 
merali with reference to rocka of tho preeyerate; declare: as, to p? p sp sant 
5 aoe : nly 2 er 0 
70-glos’ii), m pl. [NL., Verily he [D. Barnes] pees rab he ear 34l 


i in Easter 
8] ea muay in lale, Remains (Par 


test 
5 woes I do prot times: y 149 
To think upon Dee hundred several {Va ive t 1 
That I haye wep Shak., T. G- 


Acca, tongue: see gloss2. 
See one of arent “ae 

atrachians, having the 
represented by the family 


ri Collection, Haridwar 
à =; es 


se teed 


protest 

uilty carriage protests they doe feare. 
ng! Milton, Church-Government, i. 5 
Charles,” cried my wife, “this is the way yı 
ny girls and me when we are in spirits you 
Goldsmith, Vica T, v. 
las a witness in affirming or denyin 
ean affirmation; appeal to. (Rare. 

: Fiercely opposed 

strange, with clamorous uproar 
Milton, P. L., x. 480, 


gneir OW 


atest, 


oes damp! 


to cal 
or to DIOV 


y journey 
My Festing fate supreme. 


o 
> 


P $ : 

To declare publicly; publish; make known. 
ai ake it good how you dare, with what you dare, 
si er you dare.— Do me right, or I will protest your 

anid Yiee: Shak., Much Ado, v, 1. 149. 
cowl Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or be eall’d one? 
Beau, and FL, Little French Lawyer, i. 1: 
To promise solemnly; vow. 
At, On Diana's altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 
Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 89, 
To declare formally to be insufficiently pro- 
iod for by deposit or payment: said of a note 
z pill of exchange, and also, figuratively, of 
personal credit, statements, etc. See protest, 
ny 3 


Turn country bankrupt 
Jn mine own town, upon the market day, 
‘And be protested for my butter and egg: 


the last bodge of oats and bottle of hay, 
To B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


The bill lies 
Jane, and if not t 


appealing 
best of my 
added. <i 

The moral market had the usual chills 
Of Virtue suifering from protested bills. 

O. W. Holmes, The Banker's Dinner. 
=$yn. 1. Protest differs from the words compared under 
assert (aver, asseverite, ete.) in being more solemn and 
earnest, and in implying more of previous contradiction 
or expectation of contradiction (see the quotations above); 
Jike them, it is used to make the statement seem certainly 
true. A S 

TI, intrans. 1. To bear testimony; affirm 
with solemnity; make a solemn declaration 
ofa fact or an opinion; asseverate. 

The man did solemnly protest unto us, saying, Ye shall 
not see my face, except your brother be with you. 

Gen. xliii, 3. 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks, 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 240. 
2, To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) in condemnation of an act or 
measure proposed or accomplished: often with 
against. 

Now therefore hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet 
protest solemnly unto them, and'shew them the manner 
of the king that shall reign over them. 1 Sam, viii. 9. 

When they say the Bishops did antiently protest, it was 
only dissenting, and that in the case of the Po} 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 68, 

Warham, as an old lawyer, protested in a formal docu- 
ment against all legislation which might be enacted against 
ecclesiastical or papal power. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 279. 
Protest (prd’test, formerly also pro-test’), n. [< 
ME. protest (= D. G. Sw. Dan. protest), < OF. 
Protest (F. protét), m., proteste, f., = Sp. pro- 
testo, m., protesta, f., = Pg. It. protesto. m. (ML. 
Protestum, neut.), a protest (mostly in the com- 
morcial sense); from the yerb.] 1. The act of 
Protesting, or that which is protested; an affir- 
mation; asseveration; protestation: now Te- 
stricted for the most part to a solemn or formal 
‘claration against some act or course of ac- 
fm PY which a person declares (and some- 
ref es has his declaration recorded) that he 
nee” or only conditionally yields, his con- 
5 © some act to which he might otherwise 
eeue] to have yielded an unconditional 
a ace as, to submit under protest; a protest 

Sanst the action of a committee. 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, x 
ening oath, and Jere ss ze sooth, 
= 11); Į g 
We i velvetguards. PP Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii 1. an 
penser] is a standi rotest against the tyranny o! 
names Harpies my Books, 2d sêr., P- Ba 
away i ent that wou 

mmpetvise have SHU e eani minority, by 
the hour and place wherein these outrages 
Two ae e stern protest. Emerson, Tirono bee 
ig Olests of i roceedings of the min- 
Tor, ere expunged fom the records of the House of 
9 h Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., 1 
i AD (a) In a popular sense, all thie step 
of (aaa fix the liability of a drawer or Es ee 
Ore aoe paper when the paper ae 1S ae 
nth (b) Technically, the solemn declaration 
€ part of the holder of a bill or note agams 
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loss ained by him by rease 
pon-aeceptanceor non-payment, asthe casem no 
fs) 1e bill or note in question, and the callir A 
ol a notary to witness that due ste 
taken to prevent such loss. ; 
authenticating thisact, ( 
tion, usually by the 
by a justice of the 
circumstances unc 
pened to the 
stances calcul 


any loss to he sust. 


EEA olved in the protest against this de- 
not judge the Re 
longer in comm 


to be interpreted 
interpreted by means 


Protestancy (prot’ i 
prot'es-tan-si), n. [< Protesta 
+ -cy.) Protestantism. ~ [ aye 
Protestancy is called to the bi 
tenced by you to death without 
80 much natural malignity (if no 


or contrition) as to be in itself destructive of salvation. 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants, i. 1. 
protestando (prõ-tes-tan'dō), n. [L., abl. sing. 
gerund. of protestari, declare in public, bear 
witness: see protest.] In law, a protestation. 
See protestation, 3. 
protestant (prot’es-iant), a. and n. [< F. pro- 


testant = Sp. Pg. It. protestante = D. G. Dan. 
Sw. protestant = Russ. 


according 
of itself. 


ar, and though not sen- 
mercy, yet arraigned of 
t corrected by ignorance 


, 
less: see protest.) I, a. 1. Protesting; 
making a protest. [In this use also pronounced 
distinctively pro-tes’tant.] 

A private protestant tribunal (conscience), where person- 
al moral convictions preside, and which alone enables men 
to adapt themselves to new ethical situations or environ- 
ments. G. S. Hall, Amer. Jour. Psychol, III. 61. 


2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Protestants or 
their doctrines or forms of religion. 

All sound Protestant writers. Milton, Civil Power. 
Protestant Friends. Same as Free Congregations (which 
see, under congregation). 

II. n. 1. One who protests; one who makes 
protestation. [Im this use also pronounced dis- 
tinctively pro-tes’tant.] 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee, 
Herrick, To Anthea. 

If consistency were a matter of great concern to parti- 
zans, it might also be pertinent to suggest that no great 
moral value can be attached toa protest against evil-doing 
at which the protestant has connived. > 

The Century, XXX. 328. 
2. [cap.] A member or an adherent of one of 
those Christian bodies which are descended 
from the Reformation of the sixteenth century: 
in general language, opposed to Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek. The name, first applied to the Luther- 
ans who protested at the Diet of Spires in 1529, came to 
be applied to Lutherans generally, and afterward was ex- 
tended to Calvinists and other opponents of the papacy in 
countries where the papacy had formerly been in power. 
(See protest of Spires, under protest.) The Protestants 
gained a strong foothold in some countries, as France, 
in which they are now numerically weak, They are in 
the majority in Great Britain and many of its possessions, 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and the United States. ; 

What Gerson and panera wite which were an- 

ient fathers, and not new Protestants. 

SAT Bp. Pilkington, Works (ed. Parker Soc., 1562), Be 532. 
these tracts [printed about 1570} has the follow- 
aote A ie prettie Mirrour, or Conference betuix the 

Faithfull Protestant and the Dissemblit false Hypocreit. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (Œ. E. T. S.), me 
clizabeth, finding how fickle the Frenc. tez- 
tants a carried! themselves towards her, intended to 
make a Peace. > Baker, Chronicles, p. 388- 

Papist or Protestant, or both between, 


E p i honest mean. 
Like good EDESA a "Imit. of Horace, II. i. 65. 


i -tan'ti-kal), a. [< Prot- 
testanticalt (prot-es-tan ‘ti s 
Prora -ic-al.] Protestant. are.] 


The protestantical Church of A Obs. on a Libel. 


Que 


i ‘es-tan-tizm), n [= F. 
testantism (prot’es-tan pn [= 
Fro testantisme = Sp. Pg. PROS 

Protestant + -ism. The state of being 2 


igi inciples tants; 

ant; the religious principles of Protes ` 
on and other tendencies fostered by 
the Protestant movement- See protest of Spires, 
under protest. 


jberal genius of i I 
Sone se rarton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 461. 


Protestantize ( 


nolic Church could Protestation (prot-es-ta 


had perfecti RS classical myth, a si 


Proteus 
The Protestantism of a great number of 

clergy is supposed to be bat Tangali: r oe a eae 
M. Arnold, A Persian Passion Play. 
prot’es-tan-tiz), v. 4.3 pret. and 
pp. Protestantized, ppr, Protestantizing. [< Prot- 
estant + -ize.] To render Protestant; con- 
vert to Protestantism, 


Dizraeli, 


jury has hap- ap rare hh ( POE A adr, {< Protes- 


tant + -ly2 conformity to Protestantis: 
; i m 
or the Protestants. ef 


eae a A - nothing can with more concien 
equitie, nothing more protestantly can t č 
then a free and i e tat 


lawful debate at all times... of 
opinion soever, disputable by scripture. x eee 


Milton, Civil Power, 
i 'shon), n. [< ME. pro- 
testacioun, < OF. protestation, F. protestation 
= Sp. protestacion = Pg. protestagdo = It. pro- 
testazione, protestagione, < LL, protestatio( n-), & 
declaration, < L, protestari, pp. protestatus, de- 
clare in public, bear witness: see protest.) 1. 
A solemn or formal declaration of a fact, opin- 
lon, or resolution; an asseveration: as, protes- 
tations of friendship or of amendment. 
But first I make a protestactoun 
That I am dronke, I knowe it by my soun. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Miller's Tale, 1. 29, 
Whereas ye write the day and year of D, Barnes’ death, - 
it increaseth your own confusion, and shall Le a clear tes- 
timony against yourself for resisting those good words of 
his protestation, if ye forsake not your heresy in time. 
Coverdale, Remains (Parker Soe,), p. 328. 


j You are welcome too, sir; 
‘Tis spoken from the heart, and therefore needs not 
Much protestation, 


Beau. and Fl, Custom ot the Country, iii. 5. 
Hear but some vows I make to you; 
Hear but the protestations of a true love. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, L 3. 
2. A solemn or formal declaration of dissent; 
a protest. 

Which protestation, made by the first public reformers 
of our religion against the imperial edicts of Charles the 
fifth imposing church-traditions without Scripture, gave 
first beginning to the name of Protestant, 

Milton, Civil Power, 
I hear at once 
Hubbub of protestation ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, II, 215. 
3. In law, a declaration in pleading, by which 
the party interposed an oblique allegation or 
denial of some fact, by protesting that it did 
or did not exist, and at the same time avoid- 
ing a direct affirmation or denial, the object 
being to admit it for the purpose of the present 
action only, and reserve the right to deny it in 
a future action—‘‘an exclusion of a conelu- 
sion.” Coke. In Scots law, a proceeding taken bya 
defender, where the pursuer neglects to , to com- 
pel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fail. 
=Syn. 1. Affirmation, averment, See protest, v. i 
protestator (prot’es-ta-tor), u. [= Pg. protes- 
tador = It. protestatore, £ NL. protestator, < L. 
protestari, pp. protestatus, declare in publie, 
bear witness: see protest.] One who protests; 
a protestor. 
protested (pro-tes’ted), p. a. Having made a 
protest. [Rare.] 

In this age, Britons, God hath reformed his church after 
many hundred years of popish corruption; . . . in this 
age he hath renewed our protestation against all those yet 
remaining dregs of superstition. Let us all go, every true 
protested Briton, throughout the three kingdoms, and 
render thanks to God. Milton, Animadversions. 

protester (prd-tes’tér), n. [< protest + -erl,] 
1. One who protests; one who utters a solemn 
or formal declaration. 
Were I a common Jaugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love i 
To every new protester. Shak., J. C., 1. 2 74. 


A Protestant, a protester, belonging nearly always to 
ity, is inevitably disliked — 

ar er put always disliked. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, ik 
2. One who protests a bill of exchange, ete.— 
3. [cap.] Specifically, in Scottish hist., a mem- — 
berofa which protested against the union 4 
of the Royalists with the Presbyterians in 1650. 
Also spelled Protestor. R 3 
After having been long comrades, the 
some unkindness, at the time when the 
land was divided into Resolutioners 
former of whom adhered to Charles H. 
death upon the scaffold, while th 
rather to a union with the trium); hant re 


testingly (pré-tes’ting-li), adv. 
protestingly (pro v2.) In 


ing, ppr. of protest, ©., + 

manner; by way of 
Protestor (prô-tes‘tor). n. 
Proteus (pro’ tis or -té-us) 

zetc, the name of 


« 


Proteus anguimns, 


stablished by 


“sty Medios} 
mon spect is named Ameba prot 
ES as is untenable, because antedated in the bi- 
“nomial system by the amphibian genus Proteus of Lau- 
renti, for, although the name proteus was first applied to 
“these animaleules, it was given at a time when genera, in 
‘the modern sense of the term, had not been established 
a zoology. See cut under Amarda, 
[e] Ananimaleule of the genus Proteus 
Amaba); an ameba. : È 
} culet (pro’tiis-an-i-mal’kiul), x. 
RS aae 0-16 jel’i-um), n. [¢G 
rotevangelium (pro-t6-van-jel’i-um), n. [¢Gr. 
aa rue, first, + etay) Aon, gospel: see evangel.) 
‘The earliest announcement of the gospel: re- 
tring to Gen. iii. 15, Also called protogospel. 
Messianic ises and hopes which run like a gold- 
t from the protevangelium in paradise lost to the 
ice of John the Baptist. 
3 Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 17. 


J 


tus, text. Cf. context.) That part of a dis- 
ourse or writing which precedes some other 
referred to or quoted. 


p 
Laurenti in 1768.—8t. [NL.] [NL., s aU before, + 
tozoa, a genus of animalcules, based as as prothallium. 
a 0. F. Stiller in 1786 upon the proteus aa 
tean animaleule of earlier writers, a8 zor, 


1755. Tho genus is the same as Amada, a com- minth.] 
of nil teus. This 
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roteus Fe 
TOR i i ryptogams, and whieh Cand $ 
had sumi e spore in the higher eryptogams, eak ' 
o hi nal genes aot lei tho spore in Morgana (anthoridia andarchego- My private Proton oa Wilt bo 
e x > athan one tenth ofaninchinlength, parie 
al &§ the family Proteide, nia), Ts aray bhuar tissue, and bears the antheridia Koao Originally Ree Tr 
rsurface. After fertilization the ` > Kom, Cath Ch., y, echiet « 
aoe sap! apo sree ans Teen within thearehegonium, and Seven) ecclesiastics ts of a ex 5 the 


eodsphere remains fora 
proceeds to grow by 
plication, until finally 
archegonium different 
ng plant con’ 
ont è prothallium, 
which extend 
the prothallium, which, h 
withers away. 
hallus, protothallus. 


prothalloid (pro-thal’oid), a. 


joid branch. 1 
ane under proembryonic). 


rothallus (pro-thal’us), 2.; pl. prothalli (-i) 
helminth (pro-thel’minth), n. 


resenting an ancestral type of worms. 


mecium. 


prothelminthic (pro-thel-min’thik), a. [< pro- 
thelminth + -ic.] Having the character of an 
archetypal worm; of or pertaining to the Pro- 


thelmintha. 


prothelmis (pro-thel’mis), n. [NL., < Gr. zpé- 


Toç, first, + é24u¢, a worm.] A hypothetical 


text (pro’tekst), x. [< L. pro, before, + primitive worm, the entire body of which is 
supposed to have permanently consisted of 


four layers corresponding to those of the four- 
layered germ of most animals. Haeckel. 


Pe aoe Gardony this of thoAMlddle Ages,” prothesis (proth’e-sis), x. [< LL. prothesis, < 


1881), and the protezt. 

E, oa » N. aon 7th ser., II. 279. 
othalam Pe a 0 (pro-tha-la‘mi- 
on), 1, [< Gr. mpd, before, + Od2auoc, a 

chamber: see thalamus. Cf. epithalami- 
| ece written to celobrate a marriage; 
amium. 

I or a Spousall Verse, made by Edmund 
Spenser, Prothalamion (Title). 


a y, 
D mat > 
Drato Lady, Jane ey Lord Dudley. 
Plural of prothallus. 
- Plural o 
; thal‘ik), a 


fecundating influence is. . . exer- 
‘elements of th thal 
re Eney Brits v. 355, 
al“i-um), n.: pl. prothallia 
. pro, before, + NL, allus] Tn 
iyte or its homologue; a little 
Sapeeee a lichen or Mar- 


Prothetically (pro-thet/i-kal-i), adv, 


Gr. xpéGectc, a putting before, proposition, pur- 
pose, preposition, < zporiHévar, put before, < zpé, 
before, + 7Bévar, put, place: see thesis. Cf. 
prosthesis.) 1. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) The prepa- 
ration and preliminary oblation of the eucha- 
ristic elements before the liturgy: more fully 
called the office of prothesis. This office is said re- 
sponsively by priest and deacon. The priest signs an ob- 
Jate with the holy lance, thrusts the lance into the right, 
left, upper, and Jower sides of the holy lamb, lifts this 
off, cuts it crosswise, and stabs it. He then blesses the 
chalice which the deacon has prepared (mixed). Appro- 
priate pray ere and verses of Scripture accompany these 
rites. He then takes from the remainder of this and other 
oblates pyramidal pieces called portions of the Virgin 
Mary, apostles, martyrs, etc., the living and the dead, 
commemorating these classes, and arranging the portions 
in a prescribed manner on the disk (paten). Incense is 
then offered, the asterisk and veils placed over the ele- 
ments, and the prayer of prothesis said. The elements 
me He aa the chapel of prothesis till taken to the altar at 
reat Entrance. (b) The table on which this 
preparation is made (the table or altar of proth- 
i - It answers to the Western credence- 
t e. (c) The apartment or the part of the 
ema ar sanctuary in which this table is situ- 
ated and the office used (the chapel of proth- 
ae iene and the cut there given.— 2. 
ay ition of one or mor 
letters at the be ae or 


writers use this fore for the of a word. Some Latin prothyalosomal (p 


for the Greek zpdc6. 

thesis) apparently throu, poaGears (see pros- 
gh misapprehe: 

od. ters prefer it as OT and some 


3. In surg., prosthesis. 
prothetic (pro-thet'ik), a, 


zic.] Pertaining to or ex ibiting prothesis. 


y proth- 
Letters added prothetically, 

Trans. Amer, Philol, Ass., XVI. App. p. xxxiii. 

r6-thon-6-ta/ri-al) a. [<pro- 

iP ertaining as Sten to. 


tonotary (pro-thon’6-ta-ri, 
Pl. prothonotaries, protono. 
-protonotary, formerly pro- 
thonotaire, F. protonotaire 
ees < ML. protonotarius, 
, < Gr. mparoc, first, + L. 
tary.) A chief notary 


the ordinary processes of cell-multi- 
it breaks through the walls of the 
iated into its first root and leaf. The 
tinnes to draw its nourishment for a time 
but it soon develops root-hairs 
into the soil and render it independent of 
aving accomplished its purpose, 
See fernl, Muset, Ophioglossaceze. Also 


[< prothall-ium 


+ -oid.] In bot., resembling a prothallium.— 
Same as proembryonic branch 


NL. thallus.] Same 


[< Gr. zpa- 
first, + uve (é2uvð-), a worm: see kel- 
Aciliate or flagellate infusorian; any 
member of the Prothelmintha, regarded as rep- 


Prothelmintha (pro-thel-min‘thi), n. pl. [NL.: 
see prothelminth.| An order of protozoan ani- 
maleules named by K. M. Diesing (1865) as fore- 
shadowing or pretypifying the lowest worms of 
the metazoic series, as the turbellarians. The 
term regarded more especially the holotrichous ciliate 
infusorians, but included all the ciliate and flagellate 
forms, excepting Vorticellidæ and Stentoride, and is thus 
nearly synonymous with Jnfusoria. See cut under Para- 


prothysteron (pro-this’te-ro 
< prothesis (-thet-) bovepor, < xpiros, first, + vo7ePers 


protist (pro‘tist), a. and n. 


Protista 


llege 
proceeding: wit PRS 
Ch., the ch R 


Tn pestë, 
onst, he Gr 


> Dass 
on the 


Prothonotary Warble 


r 


notaria citrea). 

the last blotched with white: the yy; 

large, half an inch long and ue pu i comparatively 

inches, the extent 9}. Tt inhabits swa ne length is 5 

tangle, nests on or near the ground i; hole thickets, and 

tered cavities in trees, stumps, or ity lores or other shel. 

five creamy-white profusely speckled aud lays four or 

prothonotaryship (pro-thon’6-ta-v- 
Prothonotary + -ship.) The office 
otary. 

Prothoracic (pro-tho-ras‘ik), a. [< prothorar 
(thorac-) + -i¢.]_ In entom., of or pertaining to 
the prothorax.—prothoracic case, that part fis 
integument of a pupa which covers the prothorax, °p $ 
thoracic epipleura, See epipleura, 3.— Prothoracio 
legs, the first or anterior pair of legs, sometimes aborted, 
as in certain butterflies. — Prothoracic shoulder-lobes, 
lobes of the prothe x which cover the anterior corners 
of the mesothor in certain Diptera: when they show 
no apparent separation from the mesothorax they are call- 
ed shoulder-cullosities, 

prothoracotheca (p16-tho’ra-k6-thé’kii), n.; pl. 

prothoracothece (-së). [NI.,< Gr. xpd, before, + 
Vdpak (Pwpax-), breast, + 0ýrn, a case, box.) In 
entom., the prothoracie case, or that part of the 
integument of a pupa covering the prothorax. 

prothorax (pr6-thd’raks), n. [NL., < Gr. Tpó, 

efore, + Oopa, breast: see thorax.) In m- 
secta, the first one of the three thoracic somites, 
which succeeds the head, is succeeded by the 
mesothorax, and bears the first pair of legs. 

In descriptions of Coleoptera and Hemiptera the term is 
often restricted to the broad shield, or pronottun, forming 
the part of the thorax seen from above. In the HUN 
noptera, Diptera, and Lepidoptera the prothorax is menen ly 
so small as to be hardly distinguishable. See cuts un at 
Coleoptera, Insecta, mesothorax, and metathorax.— Gant a 
ate, emarginate, lobed, ete., prothorax. See th 
jectives. y o 
i hy J .o-thi”a-16-s6/mii), n; Pl 

prothyalosoma (pro Ar Cnt AIO, 
prothyalosomata (-ma-ti). [NL., ar capes 

first, + iazoc, glass, + capa, body-] To z 

eden’s name (1883) of an investing po the nu- 

spherical envelop of the nucleolus 0 


cleus of an ovum. 


ship), . K 
of a prothon- 


y6-thi”a-l6-s6’/mal), 4 K 
1] Of or pertaining t 


F < Gr. 7pe- 
on), ea Gt ys- 
jysteron-pre- 


prothyalosoma + -4 
prothyalosoma. 


teron-proteron.] TIn rhet., same as 
teron, 1. pir0t first, 


protichnite (pro-tik’nit), n- [< Gr. gaite] 


+ iyvoc, a track, trace, footstep, 
fossil track or trace occurring 1 to have peen 
sandstone of Canada, suppose petite nimals, a8 
made by trilobites, or some relate 
eurypterids. K Pr otista], Te 
i eir 
Pertaining to the Protista, or havingt 
ters. rotista. 
E Any member of the 2? gue parity 
otista, (pro-tis’tii), ™ Ph T° frst, supet 
neut. pl. of xpdreatos, the Very © cp! former 
of xparor, first, < =p, before, oe of anim 
and firstl.] One of the king ed (1868) to e 
nature, which Haeckel propos tophytas 9 aise 
clude the Protozoa and the Pro Poetively 4 
lowest animals and plants as 
tinguished from ; other a fhira kingdo 
r s 
pee ea made Defore, and the unice 


is 


Protista 


een grouped together under yarions names, 
aimats got Hoge (1880), and Primalia of Wilson anc 
i 


G Cn (aed a. and n. 
Poni. : 
+ fl 


J 
ist 


i 


i l and [< Protista 
a. Of or pertaining to the Pro- 


asi 


of the Protista; any 


A member o 
ot definitely regarded 


‘organism n 
ran animal. ; 
ro-tis’tik), a. [< Protista 
vertaining to the Protista, 
I yro’shi-um), n. [NL. (Wight and 
1834); perhaps from a native name in 
A genus of polypetalous trees of the 
eracee and tribe Bursercæ. Tt is char- 
free cup-shaped four- to six-cleft calyx, a 
e disk bearing the four to six long narrow petals, 
eight to twelve unequal erect stamens on its 
and a globose drupe, the fles 
-yalves and the stone con 
mne-seeded a G 
There are about 50 
maliy fFe oyp h Th 


uni- 
asa 
+ 


-ic.] 


roti 
Prt iot, 


ava) 
Jay Burs 


by a 


y outside splitting 
ng of from one to 
united together but 
ecies, natives of the 
re small trees, exud- 


i emispher a 
trop! palsamic resin, and bearing pinnate leaves toward 
ing a D3 composed of three or more large 


{the hran 


nall slender-pedicelled flowers 
borne on long stalks. P, Guia- 
Guiana, and 


nen Some of the 

ties nave formerly been classed under Icica (Aublet, 

spee “They produc iny valuable gum-resins, for which 

E acouchi-resin, carauna, conima, and hyawa gum 
2 

(under gun). P PEPA $ s: x 

rot0-. < Gr. zporce, first, superl., < zpé, before, 


dvance of.} An element in compound 
Greek origin, meaning ‘first,’ and de- 
noting precedence in time, rank, or degree. Be- 
sides its frequent use in scientific ni it is common in 
compounds having a historical vet 18 proto- Arabic, 
rolo-Medic, etc. Compare proto-compound, 
proto-abbatyt (pro-td-ab’a-ti),n. [< Gr. zparoe, 
first, + ML. abbatia, abbacy: see abbacy.) A 
first or principal abbaey. 
Dunstan. . . was the first abbot of England, not in 
time, but in honour, onbury being the proto-abbaty 
then and many y 


Fuller, VWovthies, Somersetshire, IIT. 92. 
proto-apostate (pro’to a-pos’tat), n. [K Gr. 
aporoc, first, + aoc apostate: see apos- 
tate.) A first or original apostate. 
Sir James Montgomery. the false and fickle proto-apos- 
tate of whiggism. Hallam, Const. Hist., III. 127, note. 
protoblastic (pré-to-blas’tik), a. [< Gr. xparoc, 
first, + BAacréc, germ.] Same as holoblastic. 
The eggs of mammals are, 2s embryologists would say, 
regularly protoblastic. Amer. Nat., XVIII. 1276. 
protocanonical (pré’td-ka-non‘i-kal), a. [< 
ML. protocanonicus, < Gr. xparoe, first, + Kavovi- 
kóc, canonical: see canonic.] Of the first or 
original canon. See deutcrocanonical. 
From the perpetual and universal tradition and prac- 
tice of the whole church from the apostles’ time to ours, 
we may have a human persuasion, and that certain and 
infallible, of the divine and canoni authority of those 
books which were still undoubted, or which some call the 
Brotocanonical. Baxter, Sainis’ Rest, ii., Pref. 
Protocaulide (prd-td-ka’li-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< 
Protocaulon + -idæ.] A family of spicateous 
pennatuloid polyps, typified by the genus Pro- 
tocauton. They are of small size, without cells or ra- 
chial pinnules, avd with sessile polypites on both sides of 
e rachis in a single series or in indistinct rows. 
‘Totocaulon (pro-t6-ka’lon), x. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Rpuroc, first, + xavédc, the stalk of a plant. } 
e typical genus of Protocaulide. z 
Protocercal (prö-tọ-sèr'kal), a. [< Gr. mpäroc, 
ane + Képxoc, tail: see cercal.] Having a prim- 
nee tail-fin: noting the embryonic stage of the 
potica] fins and tail of a fish, when these con- 
ay ofa continuous skinfold along both upper 
nd under sides of the body and around its tail- 


end. Jeffries IV 
4 yman. 
mo tocere (pro’té-ser), n. [< Gr. mpõros, first, + 
Fie horn.] The rudiment of the antler of a 
fer, or that process of the antler which is best 
o 


ped in the second year. 
Protocerebral (pro-to-ser’é-bral), a. [< pro- 
cerebrum + -al.] OF or pertaining to the pro- 
cerebrum. 
Motocerebrum (pro-td-ser’é-brum), 1. [NL., 
see n Poros, first, + L. cerebrum, the brain: 
ve cerebrum.) The primitive anterior cerebral 
ssicle or rudiment of the cerebrum proper 
Prot « Med. Jour., March 28, 1885, p. 354. 
n Ochlorid, protochloride (pro-to-klo rid), 
A i Gr. xparoc, first, + E. chlorid, chloride. | 
chlo lorid whose molecule contains & single 
OAS atom, or one in which the ratio © 
SA atoms to basic atoms is the smallest. 
toto chlorid of mercury. Same as calomel. -e 
<P Coccaceæ (pro’to-ko-ka’s¢-€), n. pl. Ey Bs 
lar o 0coceus +-accæ.] An order of unice i 
A alge of the class Protococcoideæ, typifie 
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eee nun Protococeus, 
gi r very simple s y 

both in a free-swimmiog Abita 
Protococcoid ( 


by the ge 
It includes a number ot 
re, many of which oecnr 
ting a a resting condition, _ 
pro-t6-kok’oid), a. 


A 


coccus + -oid _ US Proto- Protocol (pro’t6-kol), v.; pret. an ae 
eein oid) In bot, resembling Proto- prope ppr. pn Ik brs as 
š od è intrans, Toforia i 
Frgtococcoidew Or /t0-ho -koirat I a aloo protocols or first drafts; issue 
NL., peaccus + -oidew.| Aol í- i 
nute plants belongi roe ee hee ee : 
coe, aide belonging to the group Schizophy- f&toing, and consoling mankind a Ana 


5 name from the g 
es those sim 


enns Protococ- 
plest forms of vegetable life 
me consists of pure chlorophyl of 
seal. replaced, to a greater 
Mgment, but never possess i 
$ p asoluhia blue coloring matter. emanate of 
ae eee nore may occur in both the resting and 
tition and a Ee A EA OE A A 
and also b 2 swarmn-spores. This ela 
a purely provisional one, and able pris 
) al 3 probably includ A 
dorms Spon are arang more than slig in EAEra 
e t alge of greater complexity and bel i 
ve pacly separated families, The Provocsesliie trot 
one 8, the Eremobiece and Protococcacewe. See Schizo 
Frotococcus (pro-to-kok’us), n. [NL. (Agardh), 
S 1T. Tparoe, first, + KdKKoc, a berry: see coceus. | 
A genus of alge, typical of the order Protococ- 
cacee and class Protococeoidee. They are in the 


strictest sense unicellular plai i i 
s í ants, being sphe - 
branched, and sin- p Reine ap eat 


athered into 
ilar groups or 
clusters. They are 
primarily always fill- 
ed with chlorophyl- 
green cytioplasm, 
which often changes 
to red hy exposure or 
other circumstances. 

They multiply rapid- 

ly by repeated bipar- 

tition of the cell-contents. P. viridis is exceedingly abun- 

dant everywhere, forming broadly expanded strata of yel- 

lowish- or darker-green color on trunks of trees, moist 
roc! walls, timbers of shaded buildings, old fences, ete. 
P. nivalis is the well-known ‘‘red snow” which frequently 
covers large tracts of snow in arctic or alpine regions in a 
very short time. 

Protocelomata (pro’to-sé-16’ma-tii), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. zparor, first, + Koizoua(z-), a hollow, 
cavity: sce celoma.} Animals which have a 
primitive archenteron with simple cœlomic sacs 
or branching diverticula, as most sponges: more 
fully called Metazoa protocwlomata. A. Hyatt, 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 113. 

protocelomate (pro’td-sé-lo’mat), n. One of 
the Protocalomata. 

protoceelomatic (prõ-tğ-sē-lğ-mat'ik), a. [< 
Protocelomata + -ic.| Of or pertaining to the 
Protocelomata. 

protocol (pro’t6-kol), n. [< OF. protocole, pro- 
thocole, protecole, F. protocole = Pr. prothcolle = 
Sp. protocolo = Pg. It. protocollo = D. protokol 
=G. protocoll, protokol = Sw. protokoll = Dan. 
protokol, < ML. protocollum, corruptly protho- 
collum, a draft of a document, a minute, a pub- 
lie register, a paper confirmed by a seal, < MGr. 
mpwróko?žov, a protocol, orig. a leaf or sheet 
glued in front of a manuscript, on which to 
enter particulars as to the administration under 
which the manuscript was written, the writers 
name, ete., < Gr. zparor, first, + xoA2av, glue, ¢ 
róża, glue: see collodion, ete.] 1t. The ori- 
ginal of any writing. 

Jed the protocol, or scriptural matrix; 

Bile i ne root and foundation of the 

the instrument is not valid. 

Aylige, Parergon. 


utes or rough draft of 


cus, 


i 


t 


ee By 


Red Snow (Protococcus nivalis), highly 
magnified. 


XZ E 


An original is c 
and if the protocol, which is th 
instrument, does not appear, 


. In diplomacy, the minute ) 
a EC Oe transaction; hence, the ori- 
ginal copy of any despatch, treaty, or other doc- 
ument; a document serving as a preliminary to 
or opening of any diplomatic transaction; R 
a diplomatie document or minute of pocen - 
ings signed by friendly powers m © er ‘ a 
secure certain diplomatic ends by peacetu 


means. 


The nee Ppa 
most able protoci dema 
missioners of her men 


rd or registry; in law, 


3. Areco 7 
ord of copies of his acts. 


agreement, brought a 
ame of all the com- 
izabeth}. 


Hist. Netherlands, IL. 406. 
a notary’s rec- 


e Doctor [Dale], by 
of demands in the n: 


in stating that 
cesses [in experime 


4. Inthe p 
from Mexico, 
fer of pnd: EN 
or other instrum: 

5 t: 
gidor, a sort ore br ental 


their en 
ir of rt eh agrement in abak 


United States acquired 
rd of the trans- 


mts}. 


This entry was called the 
with the officer, th 


protocol-book (pré’t6-kol-bik), n. A book for 


reads off and records in the prot bock anes 
each excursion. j gabe “Mind T a 


Protocols (pro’té-kol-ist), n. [= G. protocol- 


ti; as protocol + -ist.} 


protocolize (prd’té-kol-iz), v. i; pret. and pp. 


-ize.] To write or draw up protocols. 


proto-compound (pro’té-komn”pound), m. 


protoconch (prd’t6-kongk), n. 


protoconchal (pro’to-kong-kal), a. 


Protodermiacee (pro-to-dér-mi-a’sé-¢), n. pl. 


protogaster 
or matriz, and remained 


e partieca receiving from him a similar 


ocument called a testimonio, 


Carlyle, French Rev., II. vi. 3. (Daries) 
Nevertheless, both in Holland at 
ween other work than peter ee 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, TI. 445. 
IL. trans. To make a protocol of. 


he purpose of entering records; a register, 
A second person sitting at the other side of the table 


Miad, IX. 103, 


ist = Sw. Dan. protokollist = Russ. protokolis- 
A register or clerk, 
The protocoliste, or secretaries. 

Harper's Monthly, LXIV. 


+ 75, 


protocolized, ppr. protocolizing. |< protocol + 


Kept protocclizing with soft promises and delusive de- 
lays. Mahony, Father Prout, p. 35, note. (Encye. Dict.) 


In 
chem., originally, the first of a series of binary 
compounds arranged according to the number 
of atoms of the electronegative element. At 
present the term is most commonly used, in contradistine- 
tion to per-compamds, to designate those compounds of 
an element which contain relatively less of the electro- 
negative radical, Thus, two chlorids of fron are known, 
FeCls and FesCly; the former is called pretochlorid, the 
latter perehlorid. (The name is less usual now than it was 
some years ago.) 

[< Gr. spared, 
first, + sóyxn, a mussel, shell: see conch.) The 
embryonal or primitive shell of an ammonoid 
cephalopod. Owen. Also called embryo-sae, 
ovicell, and ovisae. 

The position was taken that the sear of the Nantileides 
showed that a protoconch had existed in the embryo of 
Nautilus, but had disappeared during the growth of the 
shell, the scar being uncovered by its removal. 

A. Hyatt, Proc, Amer. Assoc. A `v. Sci, 1584, p. 325. 


[< proto- 


conch + -al.) Pertaining to the protoconeb. 


(NL. (R 
A family of 
dermiee, cont 
todermiun. 


ostafinski), < Protodermium + -aceze.] 
Myxomycetes of the order Proto- 
aining the monotypic genus Pro- 

It has the characters of the or- 
der. 


Protodermies (pro‘t-dér-mi’é-é), n. pl. [NL., 
< Protodermium + -¢z.] An order of Meany: 
cetes, embracing the single family Prot 
cee. The peridium is simple, of regular shape,” 
and destitute of capitulum; the spores are 
violet. h : 

Protodermium (pro 


$ 


-t6-dér’mi-um), 7”. e 
put, 


(Rostafinski, 1875), < Gr. xpéroe, first, + 
skin.] A monotypic genus of myxom etous 


fungi, typical of the family Protodermiace and 


order Protodermieæ. P. presillum, the only spe- 
cies, is found on decaying wood. 
protodipnoan (pro-to-dip’nd-an), n. [¢ Gr. 


E. dipnoan.] A primitive ae 
noan; a supposititious representative of 
stock from which the dipnoans sprang. 
Protodonata (pro-to-do-na’tii), ». pl. (NL, ¢ 
Gr. xparoc, first, + NL. nata, q. V-) A 
group of fossil pseudoneuropterous insects 
the coal period, containing forms resembhn 
the Odonata or dragon-flies of the presel 
rd-t6-dor’ik), a. and n. 
Awprxéc, Dorie.) L fe are 

rimitively Doric; noting any style, member, 

eae asa Pima or capita hich exhibits the 

rudiments of the later-developed Gre s 
or is considered as having con 
evolution of the Grecian Dorie. 

TI. n. In arch., primitive or 

Dorie. See cut under h eum. 

(pro-to-gas 

ach. 


xparoc, first, + 


TPÜTOS, first, 


jo (pro-to-gas’trik), a. [< protogas- 

Fh ne pertaining to the proto- 

ter.—2. In prachyurous Crustacea, noting 

terolateral subdivision of the gastric lobe 

of the carapace. See cut under Brachyura. 

togenal (pro-toje-nal), a. [<$ Gr. qpöron 

“first, -yenje, produced (5¢e-ger), +-al.] bat 

~ horn; primitive or original, as organized mat- 
ter. 

pe et Guar Anat (186s), IIT. $17. 


ne: toj‘e-néz), n. [NL., < Gr, mpo- 
Fron at a ine produced: seo -gen.] A ge- 
nus of amebiform mastigopodous protozoans, 
referred by Haeckel to the Lovosa, by Lankes- 
ter to the Proteomyzxa, having filamentous, rami- 
fied, and anastomosing pseudopodia. 
f Professor Haeckel, there has been 
reached a type distuguishatie FG fragment of albu- 
n a character, 
Eye ay Ti Spencer, Trin. of Psychol., § 55. 
rotogenesis (pro-to-jen’e-sis),n. [< Gr. mporoc, 
f Tint yéveoic, generation. ] The origination of 


matter; abiogenesis. It 
at 


living from not-living 
ig a logical inferenco that protogenesis has occurred 
some time, but we have no knowledge of the fact. 


protogenetic (pro’to-jo-net’ik), a. [As proto- 
“genic, with term, as in genetic.) Same as pro- 
togenie. 


protomalal (pro-to-ma‘lal), a. 


protomalar (pro-to-ma‘liir), a. 


protomartyr (pro-to-miir’tér), n. 
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mandible.) The mandible of a 
e morphological equivalent of that 

t, but not structurally 
rather resembling the 
See 


+ L. mala, 
myriapod, th i 
of a hexapodous msec 
homologous therewith, 
acinia of the maxilla of the hexapods. 
the quotation, and cut under epilabrum. 
stomata consists of two portions, the cardo and 
fips: Fhile the hexapodous mandible is invariably com- 
posed of but one piece, to which the muscles are directly 
attached, and which corresponds to the stipes of the 


myriapodous protomala, 


A. S, Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc., June, 1883, p. 198. 


[< protomala + 
pertaining to the protomala of a 


-al.) Of or 
] Packard. 


myriapod. 
yt [< protomala 


ame as protomalal, 
[Formerly 
also prothomartyr; = F. protomartyr = Sp. pro- 
tomartir = Pg. pretomartyr = It. protomartire, 
< ML. protomartyr, < MGr. Tporópaprip, first 
martyr, < Gr. TPOTOC, first, + paptup, martyr: 
see martyr.) ‘The first martyr; the first of any 
series of martyrs; the first who suffers or is 
sacrificed in any cause ; specifically, Stephen, 
the earliest Christian martyr. 
In the honoure of that holy prothomartyr, seynt Albon. 
Fabyan, Chron., I. exviii. 


That Proto-Martyr, the yong faithfull Steven, 
Whom th’ hatefull Iews with hellish rage did stone. 


+ -ar3.]_ In Myriapoda, $ 


Prot 

5 ONopsi 
together into an active S 
coming quiesce Plasy 


: modi 
nt and encysto cum 
> Un 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, iii. 28. 
Myself were like enough, O girls, 
‘To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 
And clad in iron burst the ranks of war, 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 


+ -yevic, produced (seo -gen), + -ic.] 1. 

In geol., noting crystalline or fire-formed rocks, 
jn contradistinction to deuterogenic, which notes 
those formed from them by mechanical action. ; 

— 2, In bot., noting those intercellular spaces Die. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
"of plants which are formed when the tissues be- protomeristem (pro-td-mer’is-tem), n. [< Gr. 
"gin to differentiate. Compare hysterogenic, lysi- “xparoc, first, + E. meristem.] Tn bot., primary 
meristem — that is, young and imperfectly de- 


rotogonio (pro-to-jen’ik), a. [£ Gr. zpõros, 


genous, schizogenic. A 
gine (pro’to-jen), n. [Irreg. < Gr. zparoc, veloped meristem which forms the first founda- 


proto 


first, + yiveoðar yyvectar, become, be.] A va- tion or beginning of an organ or a tissue. Seo 


riety ek ae Accu a (ON ; nia was meristem. 

formi ered Tock, t- A T a E meas 

which Mentalna ha Seben aken Ole ma protomerite (pro-tom’e-rit) hae LC Gt. nparor, 
first, + pépoc, a part, + -ite2.] The smaller an- 


yarieties of the Alpine granite do contain talc or chlorite, 
but these minerals do not appear to be essential to its con- 
stitution. Formerly written sometimes by French geolo- 
gists ne. Also called Alpine granite and protogine 


4 le. 
‘protogospel (pré-to-gos’pel), n. [< Gr. xparoc, 
Mie + E. gospel.) Sumo as protevangelium. 
protograph (prö'tõ-gråf), n. [< Gr. xparor, first, 
ap Pg, write] A preliminary draft or pro- 


terior one of the two cells of a dicystidan or sep- 


tate gregarine. It may bear the epimerite, or probos- 
cis serving for the attachment of the parasite to its host, 
in which case the gregarine is called a cephalont. ‘The 
protomerite is distinguished from the larger posterior 
deutomerite, 


protomeritic (pro’to-me-rit’ik), a. [< pro- 
tomerite + -ic.] Pertaining to the protomerite 
; of a gregarine. 
posed statement. a Protomeryx (pr6-to-mé’riks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
z orotogynons 0-toj i-nus), a. [< protogyn-y =paroc, first, + uýpvě, a ruminating mammal.] 
+ ous.) 1. Of or pertaining to protogyny; A genus of fossil camels of the family Camelide, 
f pues ue terized or affected by protogyny.—2, named by Leidy in 1856 from remains of Mio- 
_ hr bot., same as proterogynous. cene age of North America. 
moaie a eman toner ates 7° MO" Tirst, E plons mde: soe M 
Corso) oe Botany (trans.), p. 813. 
r(pro-toj‘i-ni),n. [< Gr. xpdroe, first. 
+ yuh, female (in mod, bot. x pistin]. T bot., 
Same as proterogyny. Seo the quotation under 


eee 1, ; 
sir, tohi i ` ahoi 

Re erred a E 
omes ee ite family Equide, founded by 
MOEN semaine from the early 
rie (pro’ is-tor’ik), a. [< Gr. 
Peale historic.) Belonging 
oe or very beginnings of 


) : < Gr. TpõToç, 
rst, + uécoç, middle: see Loe In cae 
noting a series of wing-cells or areolets in hy- 
menopterous insects, between the pterostig- 
ma or the costal cells and the apical margin. 


Kirby. There ma 
. y be as many as three of these cells, dis- 
tinguished as upper, middle, and lower. They aand 


to the second, third; and fi i i 
cells of modern Na pene cubital 


Protomonas (pro-tom’6-nas), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
mparos, first, + udvoc, single: see monad.) A 
genns ae Monera, or myxopodous Protozoa, 
characterized by the production, after becom- 
ing encysted and rupturing, of free mastigopo- 
a foe inch: Swim by means of a long vi- 
ree ay um like flagellate infusorians. In 
e germs are mastigopods, but they after- 


ward withdraw their filament i 
T E ous pseudopodia, and become 
ee Rete Anoat Y means of lobate pseudo- 


protomorphic (pr0-t6-mér’ fk) a 6 
2 r0-t6 » [K Gr. zpa- 
seat t Hop¢}, form.] Being 1 the fist, 
ies pri ave, or simplest form or shape; hav- 
ae pim ve Character or structure; not met- 

rphic: as, “a protomorphic layer” [of tis- 

Prin, of Biol., § 290. 

tom’i-séz), n.. [NL., < Gr. 
is, a mushroom.) A small 
tous fungi, type of the order 


simpler form, as they lac 


Umbell 
Teaf-s 


the intercellular spaces of th 
he 
a branchi : 


petiole, tlower-stalk, and pericarp. They have 


g septate 
hee Ararat upon which are formed 


sä), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 
, + poga, mucus.] A 
by an organism 


protonephric (pro-t6-net’rik), 4- 


protonephron (pro-to-nef’ron); RE 


inhabitine i are mostly parasitic upon the Proto: 


Protonopside (pro-to 


yxa aurantiaca. 
» dividing in the cys 
4 gi YSL; c, Cyst bu ivi 
mehads or flagellate Infusoria, (oR 
biform myxopods te), a f 
le acti © Plasmodium (/), which proven at 
i infusorians and the diatoms figured in its sabe 
€ um above, next two isthinize, below te 
ce 


S upon th 
stance (these are 
dictyocystic }, 


sive multiplicati rithi 
ee me pication within the cyst, and gives 
5 e to a number of germs which alternate be. 
a PN 8 a ate be- 
poen e mayacped and the mas igopod state, 
ere 1s no means of knowing whether the cvel 
forms represented by Protomonaeined pa GD ef 
plete, or whether some term of the series is still wanting! 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. ih 
protomyxoid (pro-td-mik’soid), a. [< Proto- 
mysa + -oid.] Resembling, relating to, or be- 
longing to the genus Protomyxa. 

The writer has attempted to explain the forms of free 
and united cells s specializations of a ( protomyxoid) cycle 
in which variations of functional activity are accompanied 
by the assumption of corresponding forms, the whole series 
of changes depending upon the properties of protoplasm 
under the variations in the supply of energy from the en- 
vironment. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 846. 

protonema (pré-td-né/mii), n. [NL., < Gr. zpõ- 
Toç, first, + vga, a thread.] In Muscincæ, a 
pluricellular, confervoid or filamentous, usu- 
ally chlorophyllose, structure upon which the 
leafy plant which bears the sexual organs 


arises as a lateral or terminal shoot. Also pro- 
toneme. is 
protonemal (pré-té-né’mal), a. [< protonema 
-al.] In bot., belonging to a provon = 
protonematoid (prd-to-nem’a-toid), a. Neues 
tonema(t-) + -oid.] In bot., resembling or 
ing the character of a protonema: 
protoneme (pro’to-ném), n. [< NL. protonema, 
q. v.] In bot., same as protot protonepl 
ron, oF 
r-on + -ic.] Pertaining to the protonephron, 
having its character. pl. proto- 


p70 + vegposs 


NL., < Gr. 
(ND, ee he © 


nephra (-rä). dy $ 
A primitive 


a kidney.] 

organ; the original renal organ at a 
a Wolffian body, later absorbe orl system; 
into somo other part of the UE T 

and thus giving place to the per ae 
tional kidney. In some of the Joy oa 
renal organ is regarded as a pert nt Wk pro 
therefore as a definitive protoneph oruc ares, called 
is divisible into three recognizab tn Sco foso wordt 
nephron, mesonephron, and melanep G i 2 ns 

nic (pr6-ton’ik), a, oe edn 
révoc, accent: see tonic.] 
or accent. a a Pli 
< Protonopsis + -idæ.) | A 

tailed amphibians, t; mer by 
nopsis, without eyeli R 
terior margin of the pà 
gerous plates on th 
amphicelian, no ani 
the parietals and pr 
ing and embracing the ee, 
vestibule membranou ` pital COn 
ries separated, the 0¢ 


Protonopside 


j well-developed limbs. Also called Meno- 
aE a 
pomnili sis 


(prö-tő-nop’sis), n. [NL., irreg. < 
(see Protcan) + dic, view.) A 
| amphibians, typical of the fam- 

: synonymous with Menopoma. 
nder. 


$ 0 cu 
protonot 


jeata (pro-to-nii-kl¢-a’ ti), n. pl. [NL.: 
onucleate.] A hypothetical ancestral 
nucleate protozoans, derived from 
rotoplasm, and giving rise to all 


seo Pr 
50? fof proto 


s10 owen cous P 


‘animals. 
; nucleate (pro-td-nii’kle-at), a. [< Gr. 7põ- 
+ L. nucleatus, having a kernel: see 
Exhibiting the first signs of nuclea- 
vinga primitive or primordial nucleus; 
ertaining to the Protonucleata. 
anism (pro-t6-6r’gan-izm), n. [< Gr. 
oç, first, + E. organism.) A micro-organ- 
hother animal or vegetal; a protozoan or 
yte; a protist. k 
apas (pro-to-pap’as), n. [= ML. proto- 
rom prothopapus, < Mär. TporoTaTăç, a chief 
niest, < Gr. TpÖTOS, first, + LGr. rarāc, a 
bishop, priest: see papa ] In the Gr. Ch., a 
chief priest; & priest of superior rank, corre- 
sponding nearly to a dean or an archdeacon. 
protoparent (prd-td-piir’ent), n. [< Gr. xparoc, 
first, + L. paren(t-)s, parent.] A first parent. 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 23, 


p 
0-0OTB: 


aput 
jsm, W 
wotoph. 


topathia (prõ-tğ-path”i-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ee first, + 7400, disease. ] í Primary dise e. 
protopathic (pr6-to-path’ik), a. [< protopathia 


œ 


g to the original lesion of a 


[NL., < Gr. 


+-ic.] Pertainin 
disease; primary. _ 
protopepsia (pro-to-pep 


> M 


gparos, first, + mée, digestion: see pepsin.] 
Primary digestion; digestion proper as it oc- 


curs in the cavity of the alimentary tract, and 
as distinguished from any further elaboration 
of the products effected in the walls of the in- 
testine, the liver, or elsewhere. 
protophloém (pri t6-fl6’em), n. [< Gr. TpOroc, 
first, + E. phloém.| In bot., the first formed 
elements of phloém in a vascular bundle. 
Protophyta (pro-tof’i-tii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
protophytum: see protophyte.) One of the pri- 
mary groups or divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom, containing the lowest and simplest plants, 
and corresponding to the Protozoa of the ani- 
mal kingdom. They are usually exceedingly minute 
plants, requiring the highest powers of the microscope for 
their study. The cells are in general poorly developed ; 
the nucleus is wanting in many cases, and frequently there 
is either no cell-wall or an imp ly developed one. 
They multiply most commonly by fission, the sexual or- 
gans being unknown or only very slightly differentiated. 
According to the classification of Bennett and Murray, 
the Protophyta embrace two groups — the chlorophyllous 
group, or Schizophycese, and the non-chlorophyllous group, 
or Schizomycetes. The first group includes the classes Pro- 
jeoccoidem, Diatomaceæ, and Cyanophyceæ; the second 
ais the Bacteria, See Schizophyceee and Schizomy- 
Motophyte (pr’td-fit), n. [< NL. protophytum, 
Pere ne first-produced, < xparoc, first, 
úv, a plant.] A plant of the group Pro- 
tophyta? I ] AY o d p 
Protophytic (prd-t6-fit’ik), a. [< Protophyta + 
aah for pertaining to the Protophyta, or hav- 
ng their characters. 
Motoplasm (pro’t6-plazm), n. [< NL. proto- 
esma, protoplasm, < ML. protoplasma, the first 
i peony the first creature or thing made (pro- 
ae asmus, the first man made), < MGr. Tporó- 
Sten < Gr. xparoe, first, + Adcua, anything 
ate ee ormolded : see plasm.] An albuminoid 
penne, ordinarily resembling the white of 
and i Consisting of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
stable Ogen in extremely complex and un- 
n molecular combination, and capable, 
‘proper conditions, of manifesting certain 
enomena, as spontaneous motion, Sen- 
4, Assimilation, and reproduction, thus con- 
an the physical basis of life of all plants 
ot ieee sarcode. It is essential to the nature 
the tour ays that this substance consist chemically of 
Sther ele ements named (with or without a trace of some 
ed that qrrctts); but the molecule is so highly compound- 


t ewhat differ- 
formic? he chemical 


as also been 
stances widely 


Some 
ierens soos applied to albu 
the 


and 


ctivities of protoplasm are manifested in 
» or ready COren to external stimuli, as 
S inherent capacity of spontaneous movement 
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t Protoplasta (pr6-td-plas’ti r 
f ( j-plas’ti), a. pl. (NI. see 
protoplast.) An order of rhizopods: atvaltetae 

organisms in general; those Protozoa, Protista, 

or Plastidizoa the organization of which has the 


CC-0. 


p 


ng organisms result 
ion, and specializa- 
The life of the or- 


substance as ‘the 
Schultze in 1861; Vii w had in 1858 Pe eae I, 
that a cell-wall is necessary to the integrity of a cell, hold- 
ing that a nucleus surrounded by a molecular blastema 
(that is, protoplasm) constitutes a cell, and Schultze de- 
fined the cell as protoplasm surrounding a nucleus, which 
since that time the term has come into universal use. Also 
called Uioplasm, cytoplasm or cytioplasm, and plasmogen. 
See these words, and cuts under amæba and cell, 5. 

Hence this substance, known in Vegetable Physiology as 
protoplasm, but often referred to by zodlogists as sarcode, 
has been approptiately designated by Prof. Huxley “the 
Physical Basis of Life.” W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 219. 

For the whole living world, then, it results that the 
morphological unit—the primary and fundamental form 
of life—is merely an individual mass of protoplasm, in 
which no further structure is discernible. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 18. 
protoplasma (pr6-t6-plas’mii),n. [NL.: see pro- 
toplasm.] Protoplasm. Hugo von Mohl, 1846. 
protoplasmal (prõ-tõ-plaz'mal), a. [< proto- 
plasm + -al.] Protoplasmic. 
protoplasmatic (pro-to-plaz-mat’ik), a. _ [< 
protoplasm + -atic?.] Same as protoplasmic. 
Part of its protoplasmatic matter has undergone resorp- 
tion and served nutritory purposes. es 
Quart. Jour. of Micros. Sci., N. S., XXX. 345. 
protoplasmic (prõ-tő-plaz'mik), a. [< proto- 
plasm + -ic.] 1. rst-formed, as a constitu- 
ent of organized beings; primitive or primor- 
dial, asa cause or result of organization; of or 
pertaining in any way to protoplasm: as, & 
protoplasmic substance; a protoplasmic pro- 
cess; a protoplasmic theory. 
In the young state of the eeu, the whole cavity is oc- 
ied by the protoplasmic substance. À 
cupied by the pro cpat e Carpenter, Micros., § 224. 
2. Consisting of, formed or derived from, or 
containing protoplasm; bioplasmic ; sarcodous. 
—8. Resembling protoplasm in chemical com- 
position or in vital activities; protoplastic ; 
plastic; germinative or formative.— Protoplas- 


ic processes of Deiters, the thickly branched pro- 
miep of the large central ganglion-cells : distinguished 


from the axis-cylinder process of PCM Ai 
oplast (pro’td-plast), n. ML. protoplas- 
prot the noua made, the first creation, < Gr. 
xputdrAaoroc, formed or created first, < =paror, 
first, + m2aoTóC, formed, molded: see plastic. 
Cf. protoplasm. ] 1. That which or one who is 
first formed; the original, type, or model of 


+ morphological valence of a simple cell. 


rotoplastic ( 


-ie.) 


pré-té-plas’tik),a. (< protoplast 
1. Protoplasmic; partaa to ped 


ing the character of a protoplast. 


Our protoplaatick sire 
Lost paradise, 


Howell, Lexicon Tetragiatton (160). 
A return to the condition of Lord Monboddo's protoplas- 


tic baboon even the Carlylists might find iti 
to realize with equanimity, É Hall, Mod. Eog. p 30, 


Tparog, first, + zate (xod-) = E. foot.) 


Plural of protopodium. 
(pro-t6-pd’di-al), a. 


g 


Each appendage consists of three divisions... sup- 
ported on a protopodite, or basal division. 
Hurley, Anat. Invert., p. 244. 
Probably the coxo- and basipodite fof the ambulatory 
leg of a crawfish] together answer to the protopodite of the 
abdominal appendages, the remaining joints representing 
the endopodite. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 209, note. 
Wey aha (pro’t6-p6-dit’ik), a. [< protopo- 
dite + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a protopodite. 
protopodium (pré-t6-po’di-um), n.: pl. proto- 
podia (-4). [NL., < Gr. xparoc, first, + NE. 
podium, q. v.) In Mollusca, the primitive or 
typical podium; the foot proper, irrespective 
of its various modifications. 
The valve of the siphon {in cephalopods] is a true foot, 
or protopodium, and the two lateral folds are pteropodia. 
Gil, Smithsonian Report, 1850, p. 361. 
protopope (pro’td-pop),n. (< Russ. protopop, 
< MGr. xpororaxac, a chief priest: see proto- 
papas, and cf. popel.) Same as protopapas. 
protopresbyter (prd-to-pres’bi-tér), n. [< Gr. 
Tparoc, first, + mpeoßirepos, presbyter: see pres- 
byter.) Same as protopope. 
protoprism (pro’to-prizm), n. [< Gr. mp% 
Toç, first, + xpicua, prism: see prism.) e 
prism, 3. 
protopsyche (pr6-t6-si’ké), n. 
first, + Wvxý, soul: see Psyche. 
4 (c). Haeckel. 
protopteran (pro-top’te-ran), a. and n. I, a. 
Same as protopterous. 
II. n. A member of the Protopteri. 
protoptere (pro-top’tér), n. A fish of the order 
Protopteri. Sir J. Richardson. 
Protopteri (pro-top’te-), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Protopterus.| Tn Owen's classification, an order 
of cold-blooded vertebrates transitional be- 
tween the fishes and the amphibians: same as 
enoidei and Dipnoi, 
Protopteridæ (prö-top-ter'i-dē), n. pl. (NIL, < 
Protopterus + -idz.) A family of dipnoans, 
typified by the genus Protopterus: same as 
Lepidosirenide. 
protopterous (prd-top’te-rs), a. [¢ NL. pro- 
topterus, < Gr. zpOros, first, + mrepóv, wing, = 
E. feather.] Havinga simple or primitive type 
of limb, as a protopterus; of or pertaining to 
the Protopterit. _ 
Protopterus (pro-top’te-rus), n. [NL. (Owen, 
1837): see protopterous.) 1. The typical genus 
of Protopteridz, containing the African mud- 
fish, P. annectens. In this di nadaa fab el eae = 
and Vventrals are reduced to ee filaments nges 
containing rudimentary rays. Lepidosiren, and et 
under mudfish. $ 
2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 


< Gr. xparoe, 
See psyche, 


organic being; especially, the hypotheti- protopyramid (pro-to-pir‘a-mid), n. In 
cal first individual or one of the supposed oes ee amid, 3. > 


r of the human race; a protoparent. 


n was the 


pai 


The consumptior 


rimitive disease which put 


Protornis (pro-tér‘nis), 7. L 
first, + dpe, bird.] Ay genus of 


a period to our protoplasts, A = and Eve. $ Pain by Von Moyes ae remains from 
‘Adam was set up as our great prot andrepreset, Eocene of Glaris. P. glariensis is 
tive. ce Be ee Cae? the oldest known eee bird. 
2 Protoplast, 6’t6-salt), n. [! 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should protona nEn na iKS 
Ea to begin and live. Browning, Abt Vogler, st. 5. compounds of the same 


2. A protozoan; asimp 


specifically, a member of the Protoplasta. 


In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collec 
s R E E ER 


le unicellular organism; 


acid which contains 
tity of metal. 
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n., A mammal of th 


NE., 


(prõ-tö-sī'fon), n. aro 
hon. o a oantative or origin 
nelo l the protoconch of ammoni- 
ee s0/mit), n 
mt ite” One of the primitive or 
entary somites or segments of an embry- 
nic worm or arthropod. 


Generally, x t of the rosomiles, as these 
hy one eich torit ies in annelids] un- 


; BY 7 7] sith Promammalia, 
tl b tehed. remes: synonymous Wi 
Hisome time after tho emba a Tat Invert, p. 243. maa yoon 
rö'tő-sğ-mit'ik), a. [<protoso- pia. for the group w es 
ant oo e segmented; of or por- thetic embodiments at ee 
tair typeof which ti 
rine oa PE eai n. [< Gr. mpõror: riresentatives. à 
; ( jec : i 6-t6-thé’ri- -i n. 
z ie - omaqpoc, Spasm: see spasm.] See Jack- prototherian (pro-to-the’ri an), @ anc 
sonian epilepsy, under Jacksonian. Š Prototheria + -an.] 
> protospermatoblast (pr6-t6-spér’ma-to-blist), 
“an, [K Gr. xparor, first, + E. spermatoblast.] A 
cellular blastema in which spermatozoa origi- 
nato, See spermatoblast. EA 
; f the di s studied by him [Saba- ax ( 
: o ‘ ise in ieee cells, sae matoblasts, and are first, + Oopas, thor 


ologous with the epithelial cells of the Graaflan fol- ata (pro- td z 
Hen Cee ee T th SL Prot TAN first, + rpayeīa, trachea, 


M 

rotospongia (pro-t6-spon’ji-fi), m. [NL. 4 -ata2.] Same as Protracheata. 
Froonpongia rparoe, first, + roy asponge.] prototypal (pro’td-ti-pal), a K. prototyp- + 
etaudin of lyssacine hexactinellidan s est -al.] Pertaining to a prototype; for ming or 
uding the oldest; known AO Ag constituting a prototype or primitive form; 

Gamer from tho einen Peds o He “ower archetypical. Also prototypical. 
ambrian of W ales, as R fenes RR Primi- Survivors of that prototypal flora to which I Mave alread y 
Oa we ea on jan), oven oF referred. Dawson, Geol. ae of P ma p. 24. 
8 sae rō’ {6 -ti b ©. prototype = 
in the development of a sponge. Haeckel. prototype mra 3 a D on; 
We have not been able to separate the Protospongian i z RE A Sa Roe (Coa 
stage k b pus, original, primitive ; po 
peeved in TURA A Aod De PN ait first f orm, original, neut. Tporó- 
rvzov, a first or primitive form, < mpõroç, first, + 


Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist., XXTIT. S0. 
protospore (prö'tö-spõr), n. [< Gr. xporoc, first, rézoc, impression, model, type: see type.] A 
at j primitive form; an original or model after 


seed.] In bot., one of the primary Im; 
or poparen spores of certain fungi, corre- which anything is formed; the pattern of any- 
ponding to the prothallus of the higher cryp- thing to be engraved, cast, ete.; an exemplar; 
an archetype; especially, in metrology, an ori- 
ginal standard, to which others must conform, 
and which, though it may be imitated from 
something else, is not required to conform to 
anything else, but itself serves as the ultimate 
definition of a unit. Thus, the mètre des archives is 
a prototype, and so is the new international meter at Bre- 
teuil, although the latter is imitated from the former. 
But the mètre du conservatoire and the meters distributed 
by the International Bureau are not prototypes, since 
they have no authority except from the evidence that they 
conform to other measures. 
In many respects [he] deserves to be enniched, as a pro- 
totype for all writers, of voluminous works at least. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 38. 
The square or circular altar, or place of worship, may 


easily be considered as the prototype of the Sikra sur: l- 
ed by cells of the Jains. EEES > Soa 


J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 208. 
, ; pl. protosto- prototypembryo (pré’td-tip-em’bri-d), n. T< 
pepe matt). [Ny < Gr. xpiroc, prototype + embryo.) A ie stage We ot 

oréua, Be h.) The archæostoma or bryo, which exhibits the essential characters 
a mouth-opening of a rula, by of the division of animals to which it belongs. 

e protogaster or cavity of the archen- Thus, the veliger of a mollusk, the nauplius of a crusta- 
communicates with the exterior. Itisthe °4M,and the notochordal stage of a vertebrate are re- 


orifice of that in on where spectively prototypembryos of the Moll 
Ho agaian and a mant aad urine ete” Nae Cree and 


his in others, a blastulapore, 


. pro/t5-thér), i 
Kan ee See oeberta; any ky 


Gr. mparoc, Da SAA N 

mpar osed by Gi : e ¢ 
Saye or” ator Ne of the Mammalia, consisting o0 
the Monotremata alone, di 
the Hutheria: coextensive W1 
—2. Those unknown pr 
are the hypothetical ane 


e of mammaliar 
è the only knowr 


or Tees to the 


thetical or actual. 


J] Same as prothorax. 
6-tra-ké-a’ tii), n. pl. 


ms. 
_ Protostapedifera (pro-té-stap-e-dif’e-rii), n. pl. 
s L., < Gr. xpéroc, first, + NL. Stapedifera, 
q.¥.) A hypothetical form from which the Sta- 
En ra are supposed to have originated. See 


E. Thacher, Pr ae 
‘otc a (pro-to-stig’mii), n. pl. [NL. (Les- 
uereux, cast < Gr. mparos, first, + cTiyua, a 


i 

t, mark.] A name provisionally given to 
certain doubtful plant remains, consisting of 
ents of stems found in rocks of the Hud- 
_ ŝon River (Cincinnati) group, near Cincinnati, 
_ and considered by the author of the name to 
be related to Sigillaria and other types of vege- 
on of the Devonian and avon teas, The 


obscure, and are referred b 
leobotanists to the sponges or other low erie 


ine life, 
oma (pro-tos’td-mil), n. 


a 


the protostoma is also called Prototypembryonic (pro’t6-tip-em-bri-on’il 
Haeckel, Evol. a. [< prototypembryo(n-) + Te isons he 
[Rare.] 


94, 

re ee character of a protot 
apote TF Ja vl. [NL prototypical (pro -ta tipi 
Dy Tirieh Hanso to a hypothetical gi," P7OtOlype F reat) 
he Supposed the orders Sym- n "S Prototypal, 
and Chilopoda to have been 
+ its existence in nature 


[< Pro- 
to the 


Protoyertebra (pro-t6-ver’- 
rä), a p protovertebree 

wy © Gr. ™pGroc, 

Tar . vertebra, vertebra. 
t. In Carus’s nomenclature 
(1828), a rib re ed as a 
Vertebral element developed 
© Contain and protect the 
visce: Or organs of vegeta- 


tip ‘i acy 
Alavi ipa 


ő 


Vertebrate Embryo 
(chick, 5 
Calek bajo day of in 

a, cephalic end; 
caudalend; 6 primitive 

ve, over which g, 

lorsat laminae, E 
closed for the greater 
part oe its length; e, 
bree 7, rudiment of an 
omphalomesaraic vel. 
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y 
apr Y definitive, oot 
6-to- < protov A of Ye Ve 
Prototheria (pré-to-the = ema ponsty 1. A protovertebral (prö-tö- arte 


ll in 1872 for one of the 


ne, as distinguished from 
th Ornithodelphia. 
imitive mammals which [NL.: 
estors of the mono- 


renie! haye # distinct name, Protothe- Protovertebrate (prò-tö 
ne No includes the at present hypo- ] 


Huxley, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1880, p. 653. 


J, a. Primitively monma. protovestiaryt ( 
lian; primeval or ancestral, as a mammal; of 
; Prototheria in cither sense. 

n. A member of the Prototheria, hypo- 


protothorax (pro-to thd’raks), n. [< Gr. zparoc, 


Protozoa, 
e tebræ are developed 
being replaced by def 


m 
tovertebra + -al ] Havin wh 
> protovertebr: > pertaining a 
£ as, a protovertebral seeme: o 
portion of the notochord DUE 
Frotovertebrata (PYO-t6-vey-4e7, - 
Dr: re protovertebrate SPA) i 
g of animals, assumed pot 
ancestral forms of the Ta hava! 


} ertebrata 
DG O-vér'tõ-brī 
protovertebratus, < protovesi,) 2 ort 
2 vided with or characterized 1% GV. 7 P 
protovertebræ: as, the proton, the Presen 
K a vertebrate embryo, — 2 fo tebrate ago 
-> the Protovertebrata. 3 Or pert ining 
prõ-tõ-ves’ tis; 
protovestiarius, < Gy. nya. 3 Heh tie TIK ML 
tiariųus, the keeper of a wardrobe > + ML, ves, 


The head keeper of * See vestiary,) 
_ Protovestiary, or wardrobe k 
tiochus at Constantinople. 
ars Warton, Hist. Eng. P. 
protovum (pr Ovum), n.: pl. pr 
INL., < Gr. mpöroc, first, +f, ggretova 
ovum. J Anoviginal OY primitive eg, 
or ovule in its fir hen 
Graafian follicle, 
pregnation, when it becomes 
cell by fecundation with sperm: i 
Rae oh nati Wt operni; FOr nthe Case 
ast an undifferentiated fem l 
ogg cell perone 1t acquires the mass of ae 
ormative food-yolk which converte sp , 200 
È nverts ; 
metovum. rts it intofa 
protoxid, protoxide (pro-tok’sid), n 
TpõToç, first, + E. oxid.) 
series of oxids which cont 
atom combined with a single bivalent atom or 
with two univalent atoms: applied only to 
oxids which are not strongly basic or acid 
protoxylem (pro-t6-zi’lem), n. 
first, + E. xylem.) 
elements < 


ecper of the Palace of An. 


Oetry, T, 132, 


i). 
l, CLE: Seo 
al o1 Z; an oy 
st State, as when stil ee 
oY, m general, before i 


1 its im- 
a eytula or parent. 


~ K Gr, 
That member of a 
ams a Single oxygen 


[< Gr. xparoe, 
In bot., the first-formed 
he xylem of a vascular bundle. 
Protozoa (pr6-t6-26’ii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Pro- 
tozoon.] Primordial or first-formed animals, 
or cell-animals; protozoans: a subkingdom of 
Animalia or prime division of animals, con- 
trasted with Metazoa, or all other animals col- 
lectively. The Protozoa are animal organisms con- 
sisting of a si > cell, or of several cells not differen- 
tiated into tissues. This is the essential distinction 
between protozoan and metazoan animals, though no 
hard and fast line can be drawn around Protozoa to dis- 
tinguish them on the one hand from Protephyta, and on 
the other from Metazoa. The name Protozoa was first used 
by Goldfuss (1809) to include microscopic animals and also 
the polyps and meduse. Sicbold and Stannius first used 
it in its modern signification as comprising and limited 
to the infusorians and rhizopods. Owen (1859) used the 
term Protozoa for a kingdom including diatoms, ete., 
and therefore synonymous with Protista. The eR 
in the view (as held by W., Saville Kent, for examp y 
that they consist essentially of an aggregate ornam 
flagellate infusorians, are often brought under Pro! cee 
though they have not only an ectoderm and an en ; 
x A > i re therefore tissue 
derm, but also a mesoderm, and are Excluding 
animals as distinguished from cell animals, nla nite 
sponges, Protozoa may be characterized as iko substanco 
posed of 2 simple nearly structureless jelly! of permanent 
called sarcode, a kind of protoplasm, devod o P tissue- 
distinction or separation of parts resulting I have very 
formation or histogenesis (though they onta perma- 
evident organs as parts of a single cell), Mi a nervous 8y5: 
nent definitive body-cavity or any trace KEY system ĉxX- 
tem, no permanent differentiated aimi oy tieellolar 
cept in a most rudimentary state, anc there is really ® 
membranes or tissues. Nevertheless, | icture in these 
wide range of yariation or ee of pu f the lowest 
seemingly structureless animale X eous SU- 
forms Ne mere microscopic specks aes snoners ol 
code, of any or no definite shape. + r Proteomyza; 
representatives of a division Monera 0 @ either individu- 
it is not certain that all such OMe words. g 
als or species in a usual sense o; ecies an 
the lowest protozoans of which Rp: æhiform orga A 
be definitely predicated are the ae organs in the for í 
which have a nucleus, and locom o aei from any 
of pseudopods, temporarily pr egest foreign su MOLO 


ers 
from any part of the body. Vast mum t o simplet 
ans are of this grade of complexity, an ding 1 norma 
forms constitute a class, Rhizop' a, Hea diolarian wale 
amo:boids and the foraminifers ety cord ne, i 
though both these latter may have TY petance re Anon 
tests, or skeletons, their narcodo r vane ein or Sa 
a low and simple type. TE e a fo that is, me 


Fati ishable — St ‘ 
softer endoplasm are distingwis ite shape Che ap- 
the sarcodous mass and giv eate marked Y Hy nu- 


a 
nd permanent 1OCOm fixation gho 
the form of cilia or flagella, and fin u Up, in place 


gyn! 
resë 


Fusto 
called 
Proti 
ama! 
nida, 
suned 
proto 
Sam 


Bi! 


proto 
(020 
zoan 


The 
fined 


Protozoa 


ry ous f í 
goth je for™ ie clas 


nb 


yn arr 


ava $ 
jan 
usor ‘ott 


A Astomata and 
Socording to the absence or presence of a 
Another is into Monera and Endoplastica, accord- 
- a absence or presence of a nucleus, the latter be- 
ë A stinguished as Myxopoda and Mastigopoda, ac- 

P whether the lo 1otory organs are temporary 
jor permanent cilia or flagella, A third is into 
s nd Corticata, according to the absence or 
distinguishable ectoplasm. (1) The Gym- 
As separated into 7 classes: Proteomyra (in- 
a Mycetozoa (often regarded as plants), Lobosa 
gennable amebiforms), Labyrinthulidea, Heliozoa (sun- 
as Reticularia (the foraminifers), and Radiola- 


yr N 
of a 


ee 


seresa 


Crate i 
animale The Corticata are di Sporo- 
rit Cerarines and many - ‘ nojlagel- 
ol Pramehoslc , t, Ciliata, and Acinetaria, the last five 
fata, RAL 5 f assifl- 
sing a5 MANY 

| Dii resent lop 


ling 
aro C 
ly coincid 


Foraminifera, Globigerinidæ, Gregari- 
yfusoria, Noctiluca, Paramecium, radiolarian, and 


[< protozoén + -al.] 


ation of these protozoal forms. 
Lancet, No. 3467, p. 308, 


‘an), @ and n. [< proto- 


Biitschli’s classific 


zoan (pro-t 


oto: ~ a 
i +-an.) I. a. First, lowest, simplest, or 


Z00n J t t st, 
most primitive, as an animal; of or pertaining 
to the Protozoa. : 

JI. n. A member of the Protozoa; a proto- 
zon. 
protozo: ) Ae 
tocoan + -al.] Of or pertaining to a proto- 
man, [An improper form.] 

The individualized prolozoanat stage has become con- 
fined to the earliest periods of existence. 

Stand, Nat, Hist., I. 60. 
protozoary (pr6-id-20’a-ri), n.; pl. protozoaries 
(xiz). [< F. protozoaire, < Gr. xparos, first, + 

‘odpior, dim. of čõov, an animal.] A protozoan. 
Codpiov, d f (dor, 1.] A protozoan 
protozoic (prd-td-20’ik), a. [<protozodn + -ic.] 
1, In zoo?., same as protozoan. 

They exhibit the rhythmically contracting vacuoles 
which are specially characteri of protozoie organis: 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 
2, n geol., containing the earliest traces of life. 
—Protozoic schists, the name given by Barrande to the 


lowest division of the fossiliferous rocks of Bohemia. See 
Primordial. 


Mrotozoön, protozoum (prõ-tğ-zõ'on, -um), %.; 


anal (pr6-td-26’an-al), a. [Irreg. < pro- 


pl. protozoa (-i). [NL., < Gr. mpõroc, first, + 
öm, animal.] An individual or a species of 
rolozoa ; a protozoan. 2 
Motozodnal (pr6-t6-z6’on-al), a. [< protozoon 
Tal] Pertaining to a protozoén: as, proto- 
“onal collars and flagella. Hyatt. 
potozoum, n. See protozoén 
otracheata (pro-tra-k6-a 
: pro, before, + Tracheata, q. v.] In Gegen- 
aaa System, one of three prime series into 
at all arthropods are divided (the others 
antl o Branchiata, or Crustacea in & wide sense, 
est bi teata, or insects in the widest sense), 
ablished for the reception of the single ge- 
Copode, tts: thus conterminous with Mala- 
th 4, Onychophora, and Peripatidea. 

We exact investigations i anization of Peri- 
iya» that E: has been gener- 
cin] cre With the Vermes, is the representative of a 
e 


e 


„n. pl. (NL. < 


class of 


Ar aw laced before 
Tracheata tt rthropoda which must be p! 


hat is, Protracheata]. ə 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 280. 


cheate (prd-tra’ké-at), a. Of or pertain- 

ih he Protracheata; malacopodous; Ony- 

Srous; peripatidean. 
10-trakt’), v. t. 


< L. protractus, pp- 
cae tere (> Tt. ae protrarre = OL ; 
inh 2), draw forth, lengthen out, $ pre, 
trai: trahere, draw: see tract. Cf. portray, 
ut or from the same source.] 1. To ane 
Toth, o Sthen in time; prolong: now care y 
z Past participle. 
s were no with lon 
x Mactan E 


otracting of the 
Pf Cæsar, fol. 32- 
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Donbtless he għ 
5 > he shrives this wo 
Se ne'er could he so lon ee ahve 
long er tract his speech. 


k., 1 Hen, VI, i 


protract no time, 7 į f 
the health of AA you a bowl of 


B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iij. 1, 


ening to live within a very i A 
nys during a Protracted ieee 
Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, viii. 


n out in space; extend in gen- 


You shall 
tich wine to 


Her spirit se. 
E seemed hast 
Span as much as many 


2. To lengthe 
eral, [Rare.] 


And long Their shaded walks 


Protracted bowers, 


‘i Cowper, Task, i. 
x Many a ramble, fa 
ae wide protracted, through the Ee ground 

iese our unimaginative days. Wordzworth. 


3. To delay; defer; put off to a distant time. 


Let us bury him, 
Ta not protract with AOR what 
s now due debt. To the grave! 
2, 239. 


Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2, 232, 
a scale; lay down, by 
otractor, the lines and 


957, 


4. In surv., to draw to 
means of a scale and pr 
angles of, as a piece of land: pl 

es of, ; plot.—5. In anat. 
to draw forward (a part or an organ); extend 
(a part) anteriorly; have the action or effect of 


a pr otractor upon.— Protracted meeting, a revival 
meeting continued or protracted ; a series of meetings of 
unusual importance, often lasting for several days and 
attended by large numbers: chiefly used by Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, and Baptists. (New Eng.] ; 


protractt (pro-trakt’), n. [< LL. protractus, a 
prolonging, < L. protrahere, pp. protractus, pro- 
long: see protract.) A lengthening out; de- 
lay; putting off. 

And wisdome willed me without protract, 


In speedie wise, to put the same in ure. 
Norton and Sackville, Ferrex and Porrex, iv. 2. 


Many long weary dayes I haye outworne; 
And many nights, that slowly seemd to move 
Theyr sad protract from evening untill morne. 
Spenser, Sonnets, 1xxxvi. 
protractedly (pré-trak’ted-li), adv. 
tracted, pp. of protract, v., + -ly2.) In a pro- 
tracted or prolonged manner; tediously. 
protracter (pro-trak’tér), n. [<protract + -er1.] 
One who protracts, or lengthens in time. Also 
protractor. 
protractile (pro-trak’til), a. [< protract + -ile.] 
Susceptible of being drawn forward or thrust 
out, as the tongue of a woodpecker; protrusile: 
correlated with retractile, that which is one be- 
ing also the other. 
protracting-bevel (prd-trak’ting-bev’el),n. A 
combined sector, rule, straight-edge, and bevel 
used in plotting plans and other drawings. 
protraction (pro-trak’shon), n. [< F. protrac- 
lion = It. protrazione, C LL. protractio(n-), a 
drawing out or lengthening, < L. protrahere, pp. 
protractus, draw forth, drag out: see protract.] 
1. The act of drawing out or prolonging; the 
act of delaying: as, the protraction of a genat: 
i iness of State, the Match, suffer suc! 
ey eae off, you need not wonder that 
private Negotiations, as mine is, should be subject to the 
same Inconveniencies. Howell, Letters, Le 
. In surv.: (a) The act of plotting or laying 
aan on ue tie dimensions of a field, ete. 
(b) That which is protracted or plotted on pa- 
per.—3. The action of a protractor m sense 
(b).—4. In ane. pros., the treatment as met- 
rically long of o syllable usualy meas as 
a short: opposed to correption. 
protractive (prõ-trakʻtiv), a. [« protract Be 
-ive.| Drawing out or lengthening in time; 
prolonging; continuing; delaying. 
The protractive trials of great Jove 


istive cons in men. 
To find persistive con E, T. and C L $ S0. 


i otractive arts. 

bes STe ent a Panther, iil 1103. 
protractor (prd-trak’tor), n. ki NL. poirai 

(cf. ML. protractor, sor EA 
other i p 

tus, draw or drag fort 
who or that which pro 
persons, also protracter. 


He saw, 


an instrument for laying down and measuring angles on 


or circular, 


d pes madel me, th a prot 
do so mach th ake rue valnente 
most useful i 


(b) In anat., a mnsele w 
a part forward ; 
under Echinoidea. 


(c) An adjustable 


particular measurement: 
particular s, used by tailors in cutting out 


Protreptical (pré-trep’ti-kal). a. [< Gr. mpo- 

TpeTTIKÓC, fitted for urging on, exhorting, < 
+ tpizxew, 
ed to perst 


protrizne (pré-tri’én),». [< Gr. =ps, before, + 
Tpuva, a trident: see triene.] In the nomen- 
garte oF Sponge-spicules, a triæne with por- 
rect cladi. It isa simple spicule of the rhabdns t 5 

beari teh 


protrite+ (pro’trit), a. 


- protrudable (pré-tré’da-bl), a. [< protrude + 


[< pro- protrude (pro-tréd’), r.; pret. and pp. protruded, 


protrusiveness 


It is of varlouz forms — semicircular, rectangul 
See also cut under Lerel-protracter, ci 

rallelograrn js not, as Mr, Sheres would the other 

‘ractor, which 


This pa 
ay have 
© more make me value it, Dut of itself it is a 
netrument, Pepys, Diary, Feb, 4, 1658, 


hich protracts, or extends or draws 
the opposite of retractor. See diagram 


The psoas minor... isa protractor of the pelvia. 
Hurley, Anat, Vert., p. 47. 


pattern, agreeing in proportion with 


zporpézew, turn toward, < zph, forth, forward, 
turn: see trope.) Intended or adapt- 
iade; persuasive; hortatory. 
The means used are partly didactical and protr: 
Bp. Ward, Inñd 


g 
elity. 


polt ae aena bee eal of three celadi or raya w! 

[< L. protritus, pp. of 
proterere, drive forth, wear away, < pro, forth, 
Fe Pee pp. tritus, rub: see trite.) Common; 
rite. 


They are but old and rotten errors, protrite and putid 
opinions of the ancient Gnosticks. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 195. (Davies.) 


Whereuppon grew that protrite distinction of a triple 
appetite, naturall, sensitive, and reasonable. 
T. Wright, Passions of the Minde (1001), i 7. 


-able.| Protrusible or protrusile ; protractile. 


The protrudable trunk or proboscis of other annelids. 
Darwin, Vegetable Mould, i. 


ppr. protruding. [< L. protrudere, thrust forth, 
protrude, ¢ pro, forth, forward, + trudere, 
thrust, push: see threat. Cf. extrude, infrude, 
ete.] I. trans. 1. To thrust forward or onward; 
drive or force along. 

The sea's being protruded forwards . . . by the mud or 
earth discharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 
2. To shoot or thrust forth; project; cause to 
project; thrust out as from confinement; cause 
to come forth: as, a snail protrudes its horns. 

Spring protrudes the bursting gems, Thomson, Autumn. 


II. intrans. To shoot forward; be thrust for- 
ward; project beyond something. 
The parts protrude beyond the skin. Bacon. 


With that lean hatni iat prorat a p 
year si in W 1 
Wear standing colaa Eime, A Rhymed Lesson. 
roject, jut (out), bulge (out). 
protrusible (pro-tro’si-bl), a. [< L. protrusus, 
pp. of protrudere, thrust forth (see rotrude), + 
-ible.] Capable of being protruded; protrusile. 
In many the oral aperture is surrounded by a flexible 
i i imes takı theformof a pro- 
pocula lip waich somet Healey, Anat, Invert, PAST. 
rotrusile (pré-tro’sil). a. [< L. protrusus, pp. 
Pf protrudere, thrust forth (see protrude), +. thy 
Capable of being protruded ; protrudable; pro- 


=Syn. To 


sible; protractile. : 
peor (pro-tr’zhon), n. [K L. as if *pro- 
trusio(n-), < L. protrudere, pp. protrusus, thrust 
forth: see protrude.) 1. The act of protruding 
or thrusting forth, or the state of being pro- 
truded. 
Some sudden protrusion to poo; z... a mere actual, 
Lene ee m Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. viii. 14. 
Without either resistance or nes ae i 
x e Shc ba 
shee mapon aa tan em 
ot apace Different Forms of Flowers, 5 
2. That which stands out beyond something 
jacent; that which 


ank, sombre str - of wal 
of which, on so large 2 scalo, MeO 


otrusive (prd-trd’siv), a. 
as min e 
-ire.] Thrusting or impel 

sive; protruding: as, 
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rege 4802 provang 
= prott-goose ificent, are ap- ht as a strike, « 
} i F «prud, stately, magni ieent, are ay 7 asa g rike, straght t] w 
n, [< prott (said to be prona, paT AS] 1, Maving or cherishing Reper id the proudfatt perly ia ho Myddes 
Mig brent- or brant:goos0, Pigh opinion of one’s own merits; showing cee ey anak ae faire," (Ciera 
an + expecting great def- struction of q : 
: ator y self-esteein; expecting erent ¢ ` ps ~ Y Troy (E, p 
§-tii’be-rana), m [$ F. pro- great or lofty sideration; haughty; full of pride. proud hearted (proud ‘hint BEE 
RELASI olu- erence or consi¢ : inate pridesarro. Laughty; proud ed), q + 8095 
protuborancia = It. prom | er cctfieally --(a) Having undue or inordinate pride ; arro ee . SAAT 
P Aa ginti haughty; supercilious; presumptuous. nd £o, proud-hearted Warwic ane 


Better is it to beate a prowde man 


ck, I de 
Shak.,’s mely thee, 


Hanlon Dr 
tn 


‘ Then for to rebuke him; proudlingt (proud’}i 
or tumor on For he thinkes in his own conceyte OOE TERS ling), n. TS prowd Lva 8 
ISH te Aa eae Took CE E. T. S.) p. 96 Milde to the M Seas: in rebuke op conta) 
LE ate Ge ea ae ad ieee ay © Meck, to Prowayy Ontemni 
SOR He LERT Sylvester, tr. of P, Mat Cng sterne “my 
i ehay d of tho pride of Moab; he is very proud ; ! » tr, + Mathiou’s Hey eRe and sty 
in anat. and zoi d ANN r ENES, and his pride, and antl G proudly (proud’li), adv a th Creat 
ection or promi eae he liche, pradliche, < AS. a Mi. prudly 7 SA 
protuberance. Norfolk rides foremostly, his crest well known, see proud.] Ina prons üllice, < ppp Proud. 
P s if all our heads were now his own, n aà proud many üt, Pror 1 
seh Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt, nate self-esteem; haughtily ier; With nord 
h And was so proud that, hat! ine meet with lofty mien or airs; with view Matiously, 
aerate H More, Antidote against Atheism, T. ii. 3. Sear i a tie t “A te And past fath z ; rud ty his pray S ae mettle? 
Ho had n little round abdominal protuberance, which an And shove his Saviour from the wall. Churchill. nehon her oroi ton of Troy (R, T, ey 1 
inch and a half added to the heels of his boots hardly en- 3 id that he has learn'd so much; ay, let thy lookg bo “hl. 855, 
abled him to carry off as well as he could have wished. Knowledge is prou hat he knows no more, Shak., Vines Stern, 
Trollope, Doctor ‘Thorne, xii. Wisdom is humble that he Cowper, Task, vi. 96. proudness (proud ‘nes A Y n an Tig, 62, 
a lar, — A vhatisdueto The state or quality of hes roud + nes, 
ular protuberance of the brain. Seo annular- sing a worthy and becoming sense of what is due : y of being provi! + ness, 
declan, parietal, etc., protuberance. See the ad Cereals self-respecting : as, too proud to beg. Set aside all arroganey and proto taal pride, ] 
ives. is : y You're strangely proud. Latimer, Sermons on tho 
pro-tii’be-ran-si), 7. [As pro- F. You're strangely Reaacslive: i ; 4 4 S on the Lord's Pry, 
Po (see ou Same as protuberance. ue rio Epil to Satires, fi, 205, a eh a. Gorgeously vent 
ay es ie a y Š : STARR gated., vare, | $ SY Varie- 
protuberant (prò-tü'be-rant), a E ome Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, F Proud-pied April dress'd į “ 
pig agian Bi lean, Tevfhatlendiol alien oe esa i 
w forth: see protwoerate. |» : F? Gray, self, Shak., Sons +. 
Aa beyond dine surface. Tady Clara Vere LOG Me ame proud-stomached (proud’stum "ak t) Bie on 
Though the eye seems round, in reality the iris ene EE URO mate for mine, ha ughty spirit; self-asserting ; arrogant: ne 
tuberant above the white. we Too proud to care from whence I came, a tempered. ; high. 
Those large brown protuberant oyes in Silas Marner’s Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. If you get a parcel of proud-sto r her 
pals, faoa, horas lint, sea i (c) Priding one’s self; having high satisfaction; elated: the young dogs a rebelling what tea teachers that set 
protuberantly (pro-tii’be-rant-li), adv. [< pro- as, proud to serve a cause. 
Perant + -ly?,J In a protuberant manner; ; What satisfaction can their deaths bring to you, 
in the way of protuberance. That are prepar’d aude toale, ma willing! y i z 
; 6-tii’be-rat), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. etcher, Wife for a ) AL, 3. 
: Bre oe Sin ' KLL. TE A divine ambition and a zeal 
2 vee pp. oe P Taa swell out grow forth The boldest patriot mgit ne proud A geat, i 
j: JIPPE SE Y $ A Jowper, Charity, 1. 308. 
Spee ae Oua Onen, xt “iuberare, swell, < He'll be a credit till ns a'— ame is given 
tuber, a bump, swelling, tumor: see tuber.) To We'll a’ be proud o' Robin. oper crt silver, p 
swell beyond the adjacont surface; be promi- Burns, There was a Lad was born in Kyle. xd silver ore, Magnificent specimena ee ecu 
nent; bulge out. ake a small puncture witha 2", Proceeding from pride; daring; dignified. Boe kat tae the ae y ane h Chili. 
Tf the navel protuberates, make a small puncture with a Awiaholoe n onoo Y, ae ey roy. An abbreviation of (a) proverb; (b) pro- 
in y s py of Verses as any we have heard since F75. Rupe |- p 2 
% lancot through the skin, harpe BUNYE wv, met together; and that is a proud word, for we have verbially; (c) provincial; (d) provost; (e) Leap.) 


protuberation ro-ti-be-ra‘shon), n. [< pro- heard very goodones. T. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 188. Prove neal. 


tuberate + -ion. ‘he act of swelling beyond But higher far my proud pretensions rise. provable (pré’va-bl), a. [< ME. provable, < OF. 
the surrounding surface. Cowper, On the Receipt of his Mother's Picture. provable, prouvable, provable, certain, < L. pro- 
protuberoust (pro-ti’be- ; 8. Of fearless or untamable spirit; full of vigor babilis, that may be proved, probable: see prob- 
rus), a. K Li. protube- or mettle. ` able. In mod. use as if directly < prove + 
rare, swell out, grow forth I have dogs, my lord, -able.] Capable of being proved or demon- 


(see protuberate), + -ous. 
Ct. eee Protuber- 
ant, [Rare. 
Th bein; 
rout, PERN ae 


Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 2. 21, And if thee thynke it is doutahle, 
The Nend replied not, overcome with rage; It is thurgh argument provable. 
But, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. ; Kom, of the Rose, 1. 5414. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 858. 
Like a proud swan, conqu'ring the stream by force. 


strated. 


The crime sa suspicion, provable only by actions ca- 


and sotto? Smith, Fornal o er Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 523, Parle of diver Bree ae Works (ed. 1835), IT. 316. 
(Old Age, p. 188. 4 Giving reason or occasion for pride, con- Proof supposes something provable, which must be a 

(pro - ttl), n. gratulation, or boasting; suggesting orexciting Proposition or Assertion. J. S. Mill, Logic, 1. iii. $1. 

850), piob. < Gr. pride; ostentatious; grand; gorgeous; magnif- Provable debt, a debt of such a class that it may be 

efore, + Tio, a leent. proved against the estate of a bankrupt. MOT 

t or knob.] A ge- One is higher in authority, better clad or fed, hath a provableness (pré’va-bl-nes), r. ang SD ing 

us of cephalobranchiato coat or a softer bed, É quality of being provable; capability of being 


olous worms of the Bp. Pilkington, Works (Parker Soc., 1842), p. 124. proved. 


T better brook the loss of brittle life “6’va-bli), adv. In a manner ta- 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me. proyabiy pë vaD, ), 
Sto SESS E a o ia a e N n of that maners and upright 
Storms of stones from the proud te) , If thou knowe any man ot en layed to him.. 
Pour down, and on our batter'd ely alight lyuinge that no faulte can prowadly bea Yidal, On Tit. i- 


Dryden, Aneid, ii. 553. 1), n. and a. 

The proudest memory in the later histor of rovend} (prov’and, -en¢ ye prot- 

is the defeat of the Turks ini7ig, Ys tho island enai peo provent; < ME. IRAN A s0 
5, Full: hi E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 359. onde, promande, < OF. provende, p R, p. 
Hulls high; swelled. Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.] with unorig. r, provendre, > ME. pr 


ms cam w. t food, also 2 pre’ 
wind was lond, the stream was proud, provender), an allowance of foo ME 


p And wi’ the st alli : 7 t, J 
Willie's Drowned tn Gamers (Childe ballads, TI 1s, Cad, < LL. præbenda, a Pi pitta 
m [ND Gr. mpo cto ae h Seefah Proud stomach, Seostomach. @lowance of food ang “ri J. A regulari 
in (NL.,< Gr. xpo- ae do one proud. See dol, =Syn. 1 Lofty, lordly, prebend: see prebend.] I, n. 1 
 Prumitive ureter, ane p noble, See references under pride.’ 7 lowance of food; provender; army or 
phron, Proud (proud), v. [< ME, Prouden, pruden, food or forage supplied to an è 
F. protutour= Sp, Prouten, < AS. *prūtian (in y ’ 


regarded as 
able ancestral 
sequent 


i 5 s of burden. 1 
i A erbal n. prūtung), horses and beasts 0 ‘ood Wol 
for, + tutor, be a, iD P roud, < prūt, proud: see proud, a. The Aueyner schalle ordeyn rou : 319. 
mi havina re? haughty, 2°) 2 Mitras: 1. To bo proud or For tho lordys horse ouerychon, p, p, t. 53) P. ° 
A aregu- ` 3 i j js, and valie 
There prowdeth Power H A iers rang hills, Woods. 
ieee oa » Heer Prowess bri These sea-sick soldiers rang ty bellies. incell.) 
mpra first, g mo e tr of P. Mathion's Henry the Great 1 tir, Seeking provant to ill thelt empty Peig55), (all 
} 2 2, To be full of Spirit or animation: be gay. Legend of Captar have their provant, 207. 
pong tan wereth jolt REAY: Camels in menyan 2 AY Spak., © ~ ga whale 
n h man and wit a Only for bearing i jdjer’s prove 
k Arthour and Merlin Gs ease was 2 80 ji J. 
3, k n 11. (Halliwell. I say unto thee, one p! i om. „o'g (UIE 
38. To be excited by sexual d n eel) day te the destruction of Jer Mather) ve's C l. 
TI. trans. To write or a O d ictal E only proven 
7 s nder proud. his sense On rid 
es: a Co Brother hardens Brother, 2. Aprebend. [Int dis A Be 


loth corrupt another, ral chirches, that 
Barlas's Weeks, ik, The Trophies, hem HE oe 

ta C proud + fall; adubious II. a. Belonging to a ties common $ 
front hair which falls or is as was provided for jor quality: 
head; forelock, hence, of common or inter 


provand 


¢ 1543 the weather was so cold that the prov- 
ed for the army, being frozen, was divided 
by the souldiers carried away in bas. 
Hakewill, Apology, II. yii. $1. 
cheaten loaves of the Flemings were I 
pod uhe rye-bread of the Swede. is 
P Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
(prov’and, -end),v. t. [Als 
+ provendt 3 tthe a ,ť. t. [Also 
ovandi 'provent LION provender, supply 
prot srovisions, < provende, provision, proven- 
7 yrovand, provend, n.]} To supply with 
der: Sider, provisions, or forage. 
roven l well your I 
ughly prorend well your horse, for they must 
i brint. Hall, Homer (1581), p. 30. (Nares.) 
pide „ . provant and victuall moreover this mon- 
{ strangers. k 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). 
n. An oflicer who served out 
to soldiers. Barnaby Rich, 
Long Experience (1604), p. 19. 


year 
In We ordain 


jv). te; pret. proved, pp. proved (some- 
prove Meorreetly proren), ppr. proving. (< ME. 
times partly AS. profian), also preven (> 
early mod. E. priove, pre eve), < OF. prover, prou- 
i uver, preiver, F. prouver = Pr. provar = 


Sp. probar = Pg. provar = It. probare = AS.: 
"ofian, test, try, prove, = LG. proren, proven = 
{HG pruoven, pruceen, G. prüfen (also pro- 
ben and probieren) = Icel. préfa, prova = Sw. 
propia (also prohera) = Dan. prove (also pro- 
jere), < L. probare, test, try, examine, approve, 
show to be good or fit, prove, < probus, good, 


excellent. Cf. probe, probity, proof, ete., and 
cf. approve, disprove, improve, reprove, ete., ap- 
probate, reprobate, ete., approbation, probation, 
ete.) I. trans. 1. To try by experiment, or by 
a test or standard; test; make trial of; put to 
the test: as, to prove the strength of gunpow- 
der; to prove the contents of a vessel by com- 
paring if with a standard measure. 
I bad Thougt tho be mene bitwene, 
And put forth somme purpos to proven his wittes. 
Piers Plowman (B), viii. 120. 
Ne would I it have ween'd, had I not late it prieved. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. iv. 33. 
Ye'll say that I've ridden hut into the wood, 
To prieve gin my hc and hounds are good. 
Sir Oluf and the £U-K s Daughter (cuia payag 
(T. 300). 
And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
I go to prove them. Luke xiv. 19. 
I have proved thee, thou art never destitute of that 
which is convenient. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 302. 
He felt happy, and yet feared to prove | 
His new-born bliss, lest i ould fade from him. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 342. 
2. To render certain; put out of doubt (as a 
proposition) by adducing evidence and argu- 
mentation; show; demonstrate. 
That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte . . . 
Is preved al day, as men may it see, 
As wel by werk as by auctoritee. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 473. 
Give me the ocular proof;... | 
Make me to see ’t; or, at the least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop _ i 
To hang a doubt on. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 360. 
The wise man . . . hath condescended to prove as well 
as assert it, and to back the severe rule he hath laid down 
with very convincing reasons. a 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 
Redue’d to practice, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1.140. 
8. To establish the authenticity or validity of; 
obtain probate of: as, to prove a will. See 
Probate. 
The holy crosse was f a Dede man 
as provyd by resyng of a 
Whanne they wer in Dowte whiche it was of the thre. h 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 41. 
4 a ohave personal experience of; experience; 
enjoy or suffer, 
But I did enter, and enjoy 


What happy lovers prove. y 
Carew Deposition from Love. (Nares.) 
Let him in ar er of Turnus prove. _ 
n arms the pow Dryden "Eeid, vil. 610. 
eee fecbleness of limbs gan prow 
hat now at every step thou mov s = 
5 Upheld by two. aes Cowper, To Mary (1793). 
a In arith., to ascertain or demonstrate me 
eula emess of (an operation or result) by a cal 
adon in the nature of a check: as, to p’ ue : 
` Thus, in subtraction, if the difference between twi 
ie bers added to the lesser number makes a sum cane d. 
eater, the correctness of the subtraction is pro! 


ann printing, to take a proof of.—To prove 
Masterles, to make trial of skill; contend for the mas- 


ies with his 
nae (Nares) 


make 


He wo 
© uld often run, leape, or prove 
Miete courtiers, Knolles Hist. Turks, 516, 


2. To y pets substantiate, 
Boot mangeas MY justify, confirm, 8 : 
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Il. intrans. 1. To mak 


It is a pur pardoners craft 
ou Piers Plowman 
end he found or ascertained to be by expe 
pe t rial; be ascertained or shown by the 
et “tHe separh ane subsequent; turn ont to ba: 

S, “port proves to be true: to al 
Sa ] j ; to prore useful 
ae one ; to prove faithful or treacherous 
lat proved (yar, preced] wel, fi 5 i 3 
At wrastlynge he wolde have avri sn bse 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 547 
8 be any jot diminish'd, 
er prime, prore nothing worth, 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 413, 


e trial; essay, 


proue and assaye! 
Crede (E. F. T. 3.), 1 247. 


If springing thing 
They wither in th 


Tf his children 


s prove vicioy egene { 
count the man miserable. E AE 
Jer, Taylor (ed. 1835), Works, I 717. 


He knows 
d; and knows that I 
reel, and his bane, 
Milton, P. L., ii. 363, 
esof deduction prore to be identi- 


l but to abide by the result, and to 
assume that the one inference is equally authoritative with 


the other. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 191. 
Hence—3. To beeome; be. 
Tell him, in h 
TIL wear the v 


His end with mine inv 
Should prore a Mises 
Whenever that shall he, 


When the two process: 
cal, we have no choice 


ope he'll prove a widower shortly; 
willow garland for his sake. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iil. 3. 227. 
4+. To succeed; turn out well. 
If the experiment proved not, it might be ‘etended t 
the beasts were not killed in the due ames F pe 
5. To thrive; be with young: generally said of 


cattle. Halliwell. —To fend and provet. See fendi. 
—To prove up, to show that the requirements of the law 
for taking up government land have Deen fulfilled, so that 
a patent for the same may he issued. [U. S.} 


Under these laws the settler is obliged to pay the gov- 
ernment two hundred dollars for his claim, whether he 
proves up after a six months’ residence, or waits the full 
limit of his time for making proof —thirty-three months. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIL. 238. 
provet, n. An obsolete form of proof. 
provectt (pro-vekt’), a. [= OF. provect, a man 

advanced in years; < L. provectus, advanced 
(of time), pp. of provehere, carry forward, ad- 
vance, < pro, forth, + vehere, carry: see vehi- 
cle.) Advanced. 

We haue in daily experience that little infantes assay- 
eth to folowe . . . the wordes . . . of them that be pro- 
uecte in yeres. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. 

provectant (pro-vek’tant), n. [< L. provehere, 
pp. provectus, carry forward, advance (see pro- 
rect), + -ant.] A covariant considered as pro- 
duced by the operation of a provector on a 
contrayariant. 

provection (pro-vek’shon), n. [L LL. provec- 
tio(n-), a carrying forward, an advancement, 
promotion, < L. provehere, pp. provectus, carry 
forward, advance: see provecti.) In philol., the 
carrying of a terminal letter from a word to the 
next succeeding one, when it begins with a 
vowel, as the tone for that one, the tother for that 


other. [Rare.] 
ro-vek’tor), n. [NL., < L. prove- 
proyector (Os ma Me advance: see 


here, pp. provectus, carry 


wrovect.) The contravariant operator (a, b, _gyp 1, Fodder, ete. See feed, n. 

3 y% 2,,..)™, where dg, dp ete., replace z, provender (prov’en-dér), v. t. K provender, n. 

; “ete a the quantie (a, b, ..- Yr.y.-.)7, or Cf. provand, v.] To feed; fodder, as a horse. 

Ane contravariant operator resulting from & His horses (quatenus horses) are provendered as epi- 
similar substitution in any covariant of the ee in tec ae Misc., VE ee. 
Cesar iC) n. [Also prorat, provendre!t, n. A Middle English form of pror- 
De providitore ET Provedite Soe ane saree A ` COF. provenien Es 
veedor = Pg. provedor), a provider, purvey ENIS BR l E poan E ; 


r i : see provide. 

provedere, provide, purvey: S ide. 

provedlor and purveyor.) 1. A parreyosi one 

employed to procure supplies; a provider. 
Thrice was he made, j 

In dangerous ammes a on What you Will, i L 

The entertainment that St. John’s proveditére, the an- 


wilderness did afford. 
gel, gave him was Sea Works (ed. 1835), I. $2. 


itor of any. E 
isis Com., I. viii. 


2, An overseer; & governor. 
When they have any grea! 


proven (pré’yn), pp. 


provenance (prov’e-nans).#. [< F. provenance, 


Provencal (F. pron. pro-von-sal’), a. and n. [< 


market . . . being found upon 


t Expedition to make, they 
for their eneral, but he is super- 


eGangotri 


proventriculus 


I was much amnsed in watching our provedor, as he went 
about collecting things b i ha 
piled a little cart quita fal ORE ee 


Lady Erazey, Voyage of Sunbeam, T. xiv. 
1 [An improper form of 
proved, with -enl, suffix of strong participles, 
for orig. -ed2.] Proved: an improper form 
lately growing in frequency, by imitation of 
the Scotch use in “not proven,” 
The evidence is voluminonaand conclusive, and by com- 
mon consent a verdict of proven ix retarned. 
H. Spencer, Social Statica, p. 422. 
Not proven, in Sects lair, a verdict rendered by a in 
a criminal case when the evidence ia piaia BA ts pen Br 


pepe yet strong enough to warrant grave suspicion 
of guilt. 4 


origin, production: see provenience.| Origin; 
source or quarter from which anything comes; 
provenience: especially in the sense of ‘ place 
of manufacture, production, or discovery, [A 
French term, better in the English form pro- 
venience.) 


{Well-tombs] in which we have the use of metallic chis- 
els clearly and indisputably indicated, and the presence 
of bronze work of Oriental prorenanee. 


The Nation, XLVITI. 28. 


Style of art, historical probability, and the prerenance 
of the coins themselves, all seem to indicate a Spanish 
origin. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 4. 


F. Provençal (< L. Provincialis), < Prorincia (> 
F. Provence), a former province of southeastern 
France, < L. provincia, a province, a Roman 
government outside of Italy: see prorince.} 
I, a. Pertaining or belonging to Provence in 
France, or to its old language. 

II. ». 1. Anative of Provence.—2, The Ro- 
mance tongue of Provence. It is the langue 
ac, and was the dialect used by the Trouba- 
dours. See langue Woe. 

Abbreviated Pr. or Pror. 

Provence oil. See vil. 
Provence rose. [A misnomer for Proving rase.} 
Same as cabbage-rose. 
Provencial (pro-ven’shal), a. (=F. Proveneal; 
< Provence + -ial.] Same as Prorengal. 
provend}, provende?, n: anda. See provand. 
provendi, v. i See prorand. ’ 
provender (prov’en-dér),. [< ME. provendre, 
< OF. provendre, var. of provende, allowance, 
provision: see provand.] 1. Food; provisions; 
especially, dry food for beasts, as hay, straw, or 
corn; fodder. 
yi th and prouendre for his palfrey. 
I fynde payne for the pope oe s saii pa or 
Shall we go send them dinners and fresh suita, 
Anå give their fasting horses er, 
And after fight with them? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 58. 

In the connivance of his [the prodigal's} security, har- 
lots and sycophants rifle his estate, and then send him to 
rob the hogs of their prorender, Jove's nuts, acorns. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, L 497. 
2+, A prebend. 


And porchace zow prouendres while 
And bigge gow benefices pluralite to 


zoure pans lasteth, 
eel 
Plowman (©), iv. 32. 


prebendary. — ; 
provenience (pro-ve’niens), n. [= F. prove- 
nance (> E. provenance) = It. provenienza, NL. 
*provenientia, origin, < L. provenire, come forth, 
appear, originate, < pro, forth, + venire, come.] 
Origin; the place from which something co: S 
or is derived; the place of production ar a a 
vation of an object, especially in the fine arts. 
and in archeology. Copag preen 
lace in which an was 
Pastel E ET 
archeol 


irom the Italians and 
venience, isstated, A. D. Savage, The Ce 


The surface of the marble [of a statue 


ve always a Stranger tor. he cannot attempt orenience of which I am unable 
ro W two Proveditors, without wens oo tempt the proreniene sar na 
ele *e-dér, -dor), n. + ae 

e (prov ne eee ore. POVEDE, 1 

rovedor, Ie edie = Pg. prore- proveni , ; 
(ae ees purveyor: see proveditor and ee 3 
ARN, A purveyor; one W rio prois nec 
ee and supplies; & prov OT. 


When the famous 


assign 
he [Richard Estcourt), 
him. W. King, Art 


had the office of providore 


ng Cookery, note 


steak Club was first institateds 
519 (Chalmers’s 
on agltsh Poets) 


lar digestion 
entricult 
prov 2E 


sventriculus 
the 


tion is chiefly carried on, ani 


a eles which form a gone or 
¢ itches upon its mucous surface. 
a pantida. 
insects, 


iventriculus lies wholly or 
ti ie nerally absent in haustellate insects 


ee. 

3, In worms, 2 muscular ror 
provenuet (prov’e-nit), n, [<C 
vemu faota revenue, ¢ provenu, pp. © 
venir, < La 


jence. Cf, revenue.] Produce. 
pease with ... the rich and dainty provenues of our gar 
~ dens and ore! 
prover ( ) - 
ho or That which proves or tries. 


Patr, Why am T a fool? 
Ther. Mako that demand of the prover. 


2. 
proofs from engraved plates. 


; they are called 

aceon ta wey aro oal» oe ee, Dict., IT. 289, 
proverb (prov’érb), n, [< ME. proverbe, < OF. 
AN F.) proverbe 2 Sp. Be It. proverbio, <L. 
wm, & common saying, saw, adage, a 
verb, later also byword, < pro, before, forth, 


_ the glandular stomach; a second 
te agus, succeeding the crop 
econ edby the gizzard, gigerium, 
‘stomach, Itis tho true stomach of a bird, 
i division of the stomach of a 

Ue aie nE the lower end of the gullet, 
ic fm zo bel of varies di | 
í Ne. Also called ron- proverbial (pro-ver’bi-al), a. 


tho first stomach, 2 Hennin or 
‘op, being merely an expansion of the esopha- 
ae 7 atl k thick Tar A walls, and is often 


t ‘ny plates or tecth of various 
ana partly in the 


F. proventu pror: 

pro- 
provenire, come forth, appear: see 
_ Our liberal Creator hath thought good to furnish our 


Bp. Hall, Christian Moderation, i. 1, § 2. 
river), n. [< prove + -erl,] 1. One 


= s Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 72. t i AprOvorna, 
| A skilled workman employed to strike off proyerbialit (pro-vérbi-alist), n. 


= Fromtwotosixmen, . . . whose duty it is to print proof 
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2, To provido with n proverb. 


d w dsire phrase. 
Tan proverdid with 9 gran EE Pk, Re and Ja, b 4, 97. 


All their pain Ay 
but to conclude them downright slaves; a 


Eira ea an Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


[< E. proverbial 


= Sp. Pg. proverbial = It. proverbiale, < LL. pro- 
verbiatis, < 1a proverbium. proverb: see proverb.] 
1. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling or char- 
acteristic of a proverb: as, to express one's self 
with proverbial brevity. i aA 

i) ver W. e he: Ji unknown, and drawn to 
a O TO, oe opinion thereot became with- 
out bounds. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err,, vi. 8. 
2, Mentioned in a proverb; used or current as 
a proverb: as, a proverbial saying; hence, com- 
monly spoken of; well-known; notorious. 

In case of excesses, T take the German proverbial cure, 


ail o same beast, to be the worst in the world. 
by a hair of the 5 ë A Temple. 


That proverbial feather Hie has the credit or discredit 
o paking gantan, Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 2. 
y proverbial w ity of the Virginians. 
Equally proverbial was the PTa SeT 
proverbialism (pro-vér’bi-al-izm), n. [< pro- 
verbial + -ism.] A proverbial phrase or saying. 
[< prover- 
hial + -ist.) A composer, collector, or user of 
proverbs. woe 
proverbialize (prd-vér’bi-al-iz), v.; pret. and 
pp. proverbialized, ppr. proverbializing. [<pro- 
verbial + -ize.] I. trans. To make into a prov- 
erb; turn into a proverb, or use proverbially ; 
speak of in a proverb. [Rare.] 
II, intrans. To use proverbs. Davies. 
But I forbear from any further proverbializing, lest I 


5. To make or 
ment, guaranty. 
condition, supposition 
the agreement Provide: 
eur no loss, ; 


elves, more... 


Providence 


lay dow 
3 ve W nas a preyi 
2 OF provision: l 
, 
2 Or une 
s that th 


Send one } 
? hundre 
yar, lred q; 


nd sj 
xty Imen] 5 


_ + verbum, a word: see neo 1. A short pithy 
sentence, often repeated colloquially, express- 
jae well-known truth ora common fact ascer- 


should be thought to have rifled my Erasmus’s adages. 
Kennet, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 135. 


ng which briefly and forcibly expresses some 
tical precept; an adage; a wise saw: often 


; a proverb. 
‘set forth in the guise of metaphor and in the 


evident, and they will flye against lights, like many other 


And trewe is the proverbe that the wise man seith, that insects. 


is fer from his iye is soone foryeten.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 
iey sald they were an-hungry ; sigh'd forth proverb: 
hunger broke stone walls, that dogs ran cat, e 
eat was mado for mouths, Shak., Cor, i. 1. 209, 


s a proverb but the experience and observation 
lages gathered and summed up into one expres- 


pp. proverbized, ppr. proverbizing. 
+ -ize.] Same as proverbialize. [Rare.] 
For House-hold Rules, read not the learned Writs 
wi he Sag rian (lory at good wits); 
Nor his whom, for his hony-steeped stile, 
; South, Sermons (ed, 1823), I. 437. They Proverbiz'd the Atick Musa yer Wile, 
ith quuaintness of old Howell has admirably de- f Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 
! EN m pi exquisite proverb tobe sense, proviantt, n. and a. [A corrupt form of pro- 
e n sraelh, Curios, Of Lit, IIL 359. “rand, provant, appar. simulating erotica) 
Ree a reproach; an object of scorn Same as ets E i 
3 A AE, 
providable (pro-vi’da-bl), a. [< provide + 
leliver them . . to bea reproachand a prover, a -able.] Th iy rovided ; c feo bel 
da curse, in all places whither I shall dr ve item, ee at may be provided; capable of being 


f Jer. xxiv. 9, 
was foolish to a prover), 2 I have no deeper wish than th r s 
Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vii. vidable GEEA an that bread forme w o ie 
enigmatical utterance; a mys- Provide (pro-vid’), v.; pret. and ‘ded, 
; ; Tic belie a 4 Pa : : Dp. provided, 
0) oracular saying that requires inter- PPr- providing. (= F. pourvoir, or 7 Daim ane 
A PRIT, OE, purvey) = Pr. provezir = Sp. pro- 
and the interpretation; the ES Pg. prover, < It. provedere, provvedere, < 
dark eq Prov. i, 6. Phas ae ryen, act with foresight, 
» provide pro, fi F TI 
see: see vision, Cf, ? » forward, + videre, 


urvey, from the same 
source, through OF, rans i 
5 tema J trans. 14, To foresee ; 


t Severeand i s 
original licentious ma pe +» « providing the hurts these 


ve na sae 
Mea . Jonson, Volpone, Ded 
such com- 2. To procure beforehand: nake 
by ao a ready for future use; Bees fee cee 
of the 1m God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering. 

A small spare mast, po 
Such as seafaring men provide for storms. 
Shak., ©. of BSET 81. 


7 And I know you well 
anA bet vided of Ch: 
a a the tt a, 
ES : onne, Letters, exxili, 
e, by the care of the magistrates, as well provided 
Ar] t Ancient Coins, 


make ready; prepare, 


ae next fummer (if the Lord please) 
: > $ ed for thy comforta- 
t. New England, I. 447, 


elcome if wee came to 
John Smith's Works, II. 15. 


ied by experience or observation; a popular Proverbially (pro-vér’bi-al-i), adv. In a pro- 
verbial manner or style; by way of proverb; as 


So are slow-worms accounted blind, and the like we 


affirm proverbially of the beetle, although their eyes be 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 18. 
fii, 693, proverbize (prov’érh-iz), v. t. and i.; pret. and 
[< proverb 


: Hakl uyl’s Voyages, I. 246, 
provided (pro-vi‘ded), pp. and quasi-conj. [Ty, 
of L. proviso in similar use, ‘it being provided? 
(that )s pr absolute. Se i 
(that... ); prop. pp. absolute. See proviso.] 
y This (or it) being understood, conceded, or es- 
tablished; on (this) condition; on these terms: 
in this sense always introducing a clause of con- 
dition or exception, and followed by that (ex- 
pressed or understood), 
I take your offer, and will live with you, 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengers. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 71. 
This man loves io eat good meat—always provided he 


do not pay for it himself. 
Beau. and Fl, Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


providence (prov’i-dens), n. [< ME. providence, 
< OF. providence, F. providence = Pr. providen- 
tia = Sp. Pg. providencia = It. providenza, < D. 
providentia, < providen(t-)s, ppr. of providere, 
foresee, provide: see provident. Cf. prudence 
and purveyance.| 1. Foresight; timely care or 
preparation. 

These Zemes, they beleue to.. 
providence of the sea, wooddes, and sprynges. and Na 
taynes, assigninge to euery thy, ge theyr peon tee) 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Boo La p. 101). 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer'd? 
Tt will be laid to us, whose providence 


Should have... restrain'd . . - 4 1. 
This mad young man. Shak., Hamlet, iV. 1. 


: é of 
2. Frugality; prudence in the management 
one’s concerns; economy. i 
My heart shall be my own; My yerepe 
Reduced to bounds by timely provine rja, 1. 242 
Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, f- -4 
God over his 


3. The care and guardianship of aoctrine 
creatures; divine supervision. O possesses 
divine providence is the doctrine that oF e works of his 
and exercises absolute power over a if omy 
nanos it thus diitsrs trom PS 
which only attributes to him the K 08 5 
cessarily D that he uses it; and it is opr aed wholly 
doctrine of naturalism, or that nature terferês. 
by natural laws with which God never the Wo 
Tt is a part of the Divine Teron of 
the Strong shall influence the Weak- 
Ascham, The n use of meane 
God, in his ordinary providence, ne them, nf n 
yet is free to work without, above, anf nee ion of Faith 
pleasure. Westminster Con 


That to the highth of this grent ee 
I may assert eternal prore i any 


And justify the ways of Milton, P Ly i a 


Hence—4. [cap.] God, regar 
: Bie cada p and © 
forecast, care, and direction i direction: 
creatures; the divine power a 


. hauc the cure and 


rid that 


3. 
olemaster, P- 
Sch éan 


ment 


é } » Hist, N 
The Constitution provides 7 ew Eng 
sopte ion provides, ; Nglan 
cept the provision that aal al te states nol o 
o every State i POETS d States ap oT 
Government,” em this Union a Pant Shan stag i 
i Lincoln, iy ican form © 
6. Eccles., to grant the risht ‘aymond D z 
sa v tho right 7 450, 
presented to a benefice whic} to be in futur | sp 
the time of the grant, Seg aS Dot vacant è {ist 
Robert Wancop, “tho meat: revision, 3. nt at en 
provided by the Pope to the VAAN, p haq just h s 
è. W. nebo mag! C ! 
Re: 4 NG Dizon, ist, Church st, i | 
Ae int ans. LETO procure op NB., xix, | af 
pies, means of defense, or the pp- gish s 
vide liber: r » Or the like: « ys pre 
vide liberally for the table, * as, to pro. y S 
They say Nature brings for | 
them: Til try her liberty. th none but She provides for | ii 
Beau. and F : 
ae au. and FL, Scornful Lad : mi 
2 tou who kindly dost provide Mey A, fo 
A or every creature's want | Burns, AG } fw 
ine eines houseke was gone: 1 SA Grace ee 
who had been matron at the Lowton Diena CT SUCcesso; : 
fete Way 8 of her new abode, provided R ensary, unused z of 
A % y. Charlotte Brontë, Jana parativo ] 
2. To take measures for counteracti ee i 
caping something: often followed b ng or C5- i ! 
Jor. Y against oy pn 
This gaue vs cause to prouide f i 
g {i prouide for the woj st 
Quoted in Capt. John Smi RN i ; 
ue Smith's Works, I i ak 
Fett j BE 8, I. 190, E 
roviding against the ine lemency of the weather, \ e8 
8t. To make ready; prepare. Sir M. Hate, | fs 
A hunting he provides to go; | yo! 
Straight they were rea ya 1. i 
ae Phe Cruet Black (Child's Baliads, TIT. 371) | 2 
‘hen they sawe their desire and hope i i f ue 
ien they t É; pe of the arr 
» the rest of tl hippes to be euery day more andi ot y 
frustrated, they provided to sea aga ‘ BONUS fice 


tine 


Prov 
pro 
den 

Proy 
den 
wis 


providence 


world was all before them, where to choose 
thes place of rest, and Providence their guide, 
Thei Milton, P. L., xii, 647, 
> nds not Providence all good and 8e, 
pe what it gives, and what denies?’ 
A Pope, Essay on Man, i. 87. 
something due pee of providential in- 
+ ntion; an act or event in which the care 
terven js directly exhibited. 
f Go rkable providence appeared in 
f rem tre Jast court of assistants. z 
tried a! Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 330, 


rovidence, the special interventio: 


A case which was 


nin oradmin- 


sped f nature nd life by God, for special 
jstra rticul t of divine interposition 
aE Or of one or more individuals, 

in fa 


special providence in the fall of a sparrow 
special 7 Shak., Hamlet, v. 2 231. 
J and 2. Prudence, Discretion, cte. See wisdom. 
-dent), a. [< F. provident = 
AE PA providen(t-)s, ppr. of 


qhere's & 


ebyn. rov‘i 
ovident (prov i 


Be, providente, 


prt 
he A 
(LENA e e DATNE 
iaa exigencies; having an 
coption of some 
of First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. ” Milton, P. L., vii. 485, 
rho, whilst provident af his whole family 
A E every particular child. m7 
wale Channing, Perfect Life, p. 83. 
ittle Maid again, provident of her domestic destin A 
| Foe iin preference to Dolls. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 
} - Suppose your savings had to be made, not, as now, out 
| of surplus income, but out of wages already insuflicient 
i| be cessaries ; and then consider whether to be provident 
i TT be s easy as you at present And it. 
yi as easy as £ y 5 
sense ži: cer, Social Statics, p. 252, 

Frugal; economical.— Provident societies, 
A as friend y societies. 

Mhile the Briton docs noi make as a rule those sacri- 
R the benefit of all those about him which are made 
by the poorly-paid Hindoo, who, ina country of low wages 
in which a poor law is unkuown, invariably provides for 
his old people and keeps them in greater comfort than he 
keeps himself, Englishmen and colonists alike are re- 
markable for the extent to which they have carried the 
system of provident societies. wee 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. 2. 
providential (prov-i-den‘shal), a. [< F. provi- 
dentiel = Sp. Pg. providencial, < L. providentia, 
foresight: see providence.] Effected by the 
rovidence of God; proceeding from divine di- 
prov: € ; proce gir 
rection; referable to divine providence. 
` This thin, this soft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wise author's providential care. 
Sir R. Blackmore, 
I claim for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, dis- 
tinctive place in the proidential order of the world. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 107. 
Providentially (prov-i-den’shal-i), adv. In a 
Pedential manner; by means of God’s provi- 
(lence, 
Movidently (prov‘i-dent-li), adv. In a provi- 
dent manner; with prudent foresight; with 
Wise precaution in preparing for the future. 
He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
e comfort to my age! rite 
Shak., As you Like it, iL 3. 44. 
Movidentness (prov‘i-dent-nes), n. The qual- 
lty of being rovident; foresight; carefulness ; 
rud i l RR h 
Prudence ; providence. 
ge tpanions of shootinge be providentness, good heede 
ae true meetinge, honest comparison, which thinges 
se with vertue yerye well. Ascham, Toxophilus, i. 
Tovider (pr6-vi’dér), n. One who provides, 
ushes, or supplies 
Here ’s money for my meat; 
I would have left it on the hoard so soon 
Wi ad made my meal, and parted 
ith prayers DEMS proiden beline, iii. 6. 53 
hak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 53. 
A Sith Ca ; 
vi pod Provider, one who is liberal in supplying pro- 
See Hoe forhis family. [Colloq.)—Lion’s provider. 
Provide ; 
| Proy ctore, n. Same as proveditor. $ 
DAN (prov’i-dor), n. Same as grousdets 
ropp e Provins), n. [< ME. provynce, < OF. 
Be t. province = Pr. Proensa, prohensa = 
tinei 


Drope Provincia = Tt. provincia = D. MLG. 
SS. Dan. + provintzie, provintz, now proving 
A temp Provins, a province, < L. pee 
by eo itory outside of Italy brought (chie ly 
ficia quest) under Roman dominion, also of- 
fore ua? office, charge, province, < pro, be- 
Mally P front of, + vincere, conquer.] 1. Origi 
tring (Country of considerable extent which, 
“Mogg duced under Roman dominion, was re- 
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aaa is ‘ 
tae Th ations as the Romans saw fit to im 
ose, $ te earliest Roman province was Sicily. 
aeS now, and all the Promised Land i 
seduced a province under Roman oke, 
: Obeys Tiberius, Milton P J 55- 
A province, in the R ; ‘snt Da 
lang beyond the re Konan A 


a snhject land 
inds of Italy, a land of which the te 
© corporate Sovereign. 
E.A. Freeman, Amer, 


man People was th 


2. (a) An administrative 


as, the provine spai 

of hee ices of Spain; the former provinces 

iste es j more loosely, any important admin- 

wee e unit, as one of the governments of 
5 a or of the crownlands of Austria. 

, Salilee is one of the P; i 

in that Provynce is he ete Nan ane Ee 


and Chorosaym and Bethsayde. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 110, 
placed a Governor, who is assisted 
Governor and a small council. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 1%. 
( £ y or state as distinguis 
from the capital or the larger citiesy ty ae 
try: usually in the plural: as, an actor who is 
starring in the provinces, (c) Eccles., the terri- 
tory within which an archbishopora metropoli- 
tan exercises jurisdiction: as, the province of 
Canterbury; the province of Illinois. (d) In the 
Rom. Cath. Ch., one of the territorial divisions 
of an ecclesiastical order, as of the Franciscans. 
or of the Propaganda. (e) A region of country; 
a tract; a large extent. F 3 


Lects., p. 220, 
division of a country: 


j and 
of Naym and Capharmaum 


Over each province i 


in his duties by a Vice- 


(b) Apartofa country 


Over many a tract 
and many a province wide, 
Milton, P. L., vi. 77. 
business of a per- 
function. 
ge to be my province. 
Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. iv. 
y is the proper province for private women to 
Addison, Party Patches. 
provine! in friendship is theletting a 
anderrors. Budgell, Spectator, No. 385. 
Within the region of religious activity itself there are 


provinces which demand varying degrees of distinctness in 
definition and graduation of discipline. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 293. 
4. A division in any department of knowledge 
or activity; a department. 

Their understandings are . . . cooped up in narrow 
bounds, so that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of the intellectual world. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. xiv. $ 10. 
5. In zodl., a prime division of animals; a phy- 
lum; a subkingdom; a branch; a type: as, in 
Owen’s classification, the four provinces—Ver- 
tebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Radiata. The 
prime divisions of a province are called sub- 
provinces.—6. In codgeog., a subregion; a 
faunal area less extensive than a region. Thus, 
the Nearctic or North American region is zoologically di- 
vided into the eastern, milaale ane esteta prooien 
yrian pr = 
Boreal pronn hen AE of distribution. 
istribution. 
AEA (prov’ins-r6z), n. An erroneous 
form of Provins rose, the cabbage-rose. 
provincial! (pro-vin’shal), a. and n. [< ME. 
provinciall (n.); < OF. provincial. F. provin- 
cial = Pr. Sp. Pg. provincial =It. provinciale, < 
L. provincialis, pertaining to a province, s Dro 
vincia, a province: see province.) I. a 1. of 
or pertaining toa province; existing in a Pees 
ince; characteristic of a Bros ah P 
vincial government; a provincial dialect. 


Of heaven they march’d, 


3. The proper duty, office, or 
son; sphere of action; 
I have taken all knowled, 
Bacon, 
The famil 
shine in. 
The most difficult 
man see his faults 


A nobleman of Picardy, . . . 2 man of considerable pro- P 


vincial distinction, sought and obtained a commission as 


lord of the unknown Ne t Hist. U. S., I. 16. 


i incial councils 

; he [the king] had assembled provincia 3 

jane ay AT mn, cities, Poronienia aana 

ket-towns, that he ai a thew CON e 

2. Forming a province Peau appends 

‘principal kingdom or state: as, provi r 

iiS DEADE to an ecclesiastical wo 

RGG or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop; 
2 


not ecumenical: as, a provincial council. 
Since the Conquest: most ol 


f the SO ee had held 
i iss incial canons. 

provincial syne et Medieval and Modern Hist, par 

ince; char- 

ibiting the manners of a province; ¢ 

a aaa inhabitants of a province, of 

of the country as ainin aa pon nee 
i larger cities; rified ; 

opos agalisheds narrow; ee ee 

Yond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces. 
A society perfectly pro 


hope, beyond its narrow horiz yous, Countess Eve, È 


5, Restricted to & province; local. 


Provincial? (prd-vin’shal), a. 


vincial, with no thought, with no 


proving 


speare’s) patriotism was too national to be 
Swintrerne, Shakespeare, p, 113, 


Provincial congresses. “ee rongree,— r 
Letters, the name by which a celebrated collection of 


letters written in French by Klaise Pascal in 1656-7, in 
condemnation of the Jeanita, is ordinaril known, The 
Phrase, which appears as the title of English translations 
of the letters, representing the popular French 

ales, is a taisnomer—the actual title being Letters to a 
Provincial, 

n. 1. A person belonging to a province; 
one from any part of the country except the 
metropolis or one of the larger cities. The name 
Provincials waz often applied to the inhabitants of the 
erican colonies before the revolution, especially to their 
contingents engaged in military service, 

The land law of the Gracchi wax well intended, bnt it 
bore hard on many of the leading prorinciab, who had 
seen their estates parcelled ont, Froude, Cesar, p. SA. 

_Vulzarized hy the constant fiflux of non-Italian 
tincials into Rome, Encyc. Brit., XIV. 53. 
2. In some religious orders, a monastic superior 
who has the general superintendence of his fra- 
ternity in a given district called a province. 

Oure provinciall hath power to assoflen 
Alle sustren & bretheren that beth of our order, 
Piers Placinan’s Crede (È. E. T. 8.), L 323. 
Two years after this event, he was elected provincial of 


his order in Castile, which placed him at the head of its 
numerous religions establishments, 


Presectt, Ferd. and Jsa., ii, 5 
4 6 N [< ML. Provin- 
cialis, Provençal: see Provengal.) Pertaining 
to Provence; Provençal. 
Proryncial of is dyvers kynde of vynys. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. &.), p. 69: 
Provincial rose, (a) The cabbage-rose, (b) A rosette of 
ribbons formerly worn on a shoe; a shoe-rose, 
With two Provincial rosa on my razed shoes, 
Shak., Hamlet, iii, 2. 294, 
provincialism (prd-vin’shal-izm), n. [< F. pro- 
vincialisme = Sp. Pg. It. provincialismo; as pro- 
vincial +-ism.) 1. That which characterizes a 
province or a provincial person; a certain nar- 
rowness or localism of thought or interest, or 
rudeness of manners, characteristic of the in- 
habitants of a province as distinguished fromthe 
metropolis, or of the smaller cities and towns 
as distinguished from the larger; lack of polish 
or enlightenment. 
But provincialion is relative, and where it has a flavor 


of its own, as in Scotland, it is often agreeable in propor- » 
tion to its very intensity. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 94. 


2. Specifically, a word or manner of pss, 
alecta! 


peculiar to a province: a local or 
term or expression. w 
The inestimable treasure which lies hidden in the an- 
cient inscri; o de be of apenan service, particu- 
larly í ining the prorincialisma, 
ee eae T Marsh, tr. of Michaelis (1793). 
provincialist (pro-vin’shal-ist), n. [< provin- 
ciall + -ist.] 1. An inhabitant of a province; 
a provincial. Imp. Dict.—2. One who uses pro- 
vincialisms. Imp. Diet. — 
provinciality (pro-vin-shi-al‘i-ti), n. [< pra- 
vinciall + -i-ty.) The character of being pro- 
vincial. ETE 
t circumstance must have a y jè pro- 
anik . . . the unintelligibility of the poem. 
T. Warton, Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems 
{attributed to Thomas Rowley, p. 46. 
rovincialize (prd-vin’shal-iz), v. t; pret. and 
ao provincialized, ppr. provinctalizing. [< pro 
vinciall + -ize.] To render provincial. 
provincially (pro-vin’shal-i), adv. In a pro- ; 
vincial manner. a: 


His (Shake: 
provincial, 


rovincialship (pro-vin’shal-ship), n. [< pro- 
vincial + -ship.] ‘The past or dignity of a pro- 
vincial. See provinciall, n., 2. ; 
In the said generalship or pro: on he (Rich. 
Brynckley] succeeded Dr. Henry vot PEN L = 
provinciatet (pré-vin‘shi-dt), v. t. [< province — 


(L. provincia) + -ate?.] To convert into a prov- 
ince. . - b 
There was a design to prorinciate jer yo a g 
provine (pro-vin’), v. i. 


<E. pr igner, lay i 
stock or branch of a vine, f provin, < f. opr 
(-gin-), the layer of a vine: see pru 


F, form provigner simulates vigne, a 
bury & ee or branch of a 
and bring up the end at a distance 
root, to form a bearing plant for 
son. This system is extensive! 
the ieee of one 

roving (pro‘ving), n. 
z Testing or trying 


B 


- rö‘ving-gromd), n, A 
fe a for fring proof charges 
For testing powder, and for making 


à E, H. Knight, ; 
oe ress (prò ving- pron), n, A press for 


t i te. 
testing t ron girders, € = 
proving- nröving-pump), 2. A specie 
ikea ee donned witha pressure- 

o for testing the strength of boilers, tubes, 


sof water-pressure. 
pce Fone: The eabbage-r0% Also Pro- 
vincial rose. See provincia a ee ea 
provision (pro-vizh’on), n. [K F. provision = 
Pr. provisio = Sp. provision = Pg. provisão = 
It, provisione, « L. provisio(n-), a foreseeing, 
foresight, purveying, < providere, pp. provisus, 
foresee, provide: see provide.) 1t. Foresee- 
ing; foresight. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck... 


with such provision in mine art 7 
EA Spaces Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 28. 


2. Tho act of providing, or making previous 


preparation. a4 
Five oN we oH cue a AR cae i 
seases of the world. 

To shield thee from Shae, Lear; 1. 1 T70. 

3. A measure taken beforehand; something 

arranged or prepared in advance; a prepara- 

tion; provident care. 

For great and horrible punishments be appointed for 

thieves, whereas, much rather, provision shoul haye been 

made that there were some means whereby they might 

get their living, Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

To be imora of evils to ae and forgetful of evils 

‘ovision in nature, 
(iD ei Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


Marriage had always been her object; it was the only 
honourable provision for well-educated young women of 
small fortune, Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xii. 
4, Accumulation of stores or materials before- 
and; a store or stock provided. 

There is a store house in the Citadel], wherein is kept 


provision of come, oyle, and other things. 
i Coryat, Crudities, I. 124. 


5. pieciically, astock of food provided; hence, 
victuals; food; provender: usually inthe plural. 


Provisions laid in large 
For man and beast. Milton, P. L., xi. 782. 


This first day I had not taken care to have any provisions 
brought, and desiring the man that was sent with me to 
bring me some bread, he went and brought me of such 
fare as they have, and I dined in the temple. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 90, 


Thad furnished the stranger Turks with water and pro- 
vision at my own expence, when crossing the desert. 

< Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 191. 

6, In law, astipulation; a rule provided; a dis- 

tinct clause in an instrument or statute; arule 

or principle to be referred to for guidance: as, 

the provisions of law; the provisions of the con- 

= stitution. It is sometimes used of unwritten 

_ as well as of written laws and constitutions, 


J 


nsists of designation 
tion, In the thir- 
made frequent 

land, but these 
Statute of Provisors, 


etc, Also 
ord, 

en! ae 

Pro- 


- Provis ion j 
‘barons are et) n, [K ME. provisour,< OF. 


Provisor = 
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prõ-vizh'on-al), a. = F, pro- 

pais Ha >a pror ional = fF provisio- 

nale pag provision + -al.], Provided for pres- 

ent need or for the occasion ; temporarily es- 

tablished; temporary? as, a provisional regu- 
lation; a provisional treaty. 

a provisional council, or re- 


was... agreed to name or 
Baty aan ghontd carry on the government, and provide 
, 


g è kingdom. 
for the tranquillity of the Kt perd, and Tsa., ii. 19. 


ssion, in the parts of the United 
Provisto Nod from Mexico, the first act of Mexican 
authorities in granting land. It was subject to further 
action, notably the definite location oft he property, wh ich 
was generally accomplished by the extension of title 
or “delivery of juridical possession. "— Provisional in- 
junction. Same ns ad interim injunction (which SEG, 
under tnjunction).— Provisional judgment, a conclusion 
‘dmitted for the time being, though affected with doubt 
i up.— Provisional 


i xpected may be cleare 
yo in sie a remedy, as arrest, attachment, tem- 
porary Injunction, and receiver, intended to restrain the 
person of the debtor or property in question until judg- 
ment, 4 x 

provisionally (pr6-vizh’on-al-i), adv. In a 
provisional manner; by way of provision; tem- 
porarily; for a present exigency. 

bot of St, Martin... was born, . . . was bap- 

aan declared a man provisionally [till time should 

? what he would prove]. 3 

sl quoted in Locke, Human Understanding, ae 
§ 26. 

provisionary (pro-vizh’gn-f-ri), a. [< ML. 
provisionarius, n., < L. provisio(n-), provision: 
see provision.] 1. Provident ; making provision 
for the occasion. Shaftesbury. 

Public forms of prayer, . . . whose design is of univer- 
sal extent, and provisionary for all pu blic, probable, feared, 
or foreseen events. Jer. Taylor, W orks (ed. 1835), II. 274. 
2. Containing a provision; giving details of 
provisions. 

The preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has 
the lie direct given to it by the provistonary part of the 
act. Burke, American ‘Taxation, 
8. Provisional; provided for the occasion; not 
permanent. ; : 

provision-car (pro-vizh’on-kiir), n. A railroad- 
car provided with refrigerating apparatus for 
the preservation of perishable products during 
transportation. Cold air caused to circulate over ice 
and over the articles to be kept cool is usually the means 
employed for cooling the substances, ‘Che interiors of the 


cars are kept tightly closed, and are protected from ex- 
ternal heat by non-conducting materials, 


provision-dealer (pro-vizh’on-de"lér), n. Same 
as provision-merchant. 
provisioner (pro-vizh’on-ér), n. One who fur- 
nishes provisions or supplies. 

Among other provisioners who come to your house in 
Venice are those ancient peasant-women who bring fresh 
milk in bottles. Howells, Venetian Life, vii. 

provision-merchant (pro-vizh’on-mér’chant), 
m A general dealer in articles of food, as 
hams, butter, cheese, and eggs. 

Proviso (pr0-vi‘z6), n. [So called from its being 
usually introduced in the original Latin word- 
ing by the word proviso, ‘it being provided’; L., 
abl. sing. neut. of provisus, pp. of providere, 
provide: see provide. Cf. provided.) 1. A 
ante making what precedes conditional on 
p at follows; a provision or article in a stat- 
a e, contract, or other writing, by which a con- 
a cute introduced; a conditional stipulation 
that affects See ety law, grant, ete. 

e doth deny his prisoners, 

sal proviso and exception, 2 

our own charge shall ransom stra 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer. eight 

Rea Gare Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 78. 
e the young gentleman’s governor, but with a 

Hee that heshould always bepermitted to govern him- 

2; Nant Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 

ais ae oa aon fest or hawser carried to the 

y à ship.— Trial by proviso, in law, a 


trial at the instan: | 1 
laintiff, after jae aa ant ina case in which the 


the 
tat DE nee ae court he ou 
ment to a billwhich a 

rritory from Me: 


terri 
quent, Macatee 


siseur, F. proviseur = Sp. P 

, = Sp. Pg. 
a provi ee een < L. provisor, a to. 
; ; dere, pp. provisus, pro- 
- One who provides; a 


Ford, 


ight, gained by man- 
ture presented to 


provocative (pro 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


E i Provocative 
a benefice which ig not y 

the grant. See Provide. i 
pointment of provisors wre i, 6. 
ard I. and Henry IV ub 


Symonye and Cy 


Ant g 


r âp. 
uyle seiden and Rich 


© death of 
lowman teat SL 
* PRCA 


That prestes y 
prestes and Prouisours sholo oren 
ater O Dre 
Provisor } iera Pi tes se 
5 » - « here Ow ery, 
ployed in our statutas ee Usual ante aman (C), tie igs 
ion ? ve One that g rhith itp e 
y Sue chi 
c A provision mesago the conem 
ing by the pope before the geen With ar Ne pro Ut of 
i he 


Whoever disturbs an 


living by vir Y patron i 
pay fine and ransom oes provision’ Į ie otes, 
oned till he penne to the king at} fe SUCH Dronigi t0 a 
pe rOn OUTCOS NCh Provision rill, and og” hall 
My nprig. 


Statute of 

ed to prever 3 ; i 

ing the ri r} design. 
tes right o 

A of 1390 and oth E 

, arge known her 

lo 


y 5 
same name, 
provisorily (prd-vi’z r-i-li) 
sory manner; conditionally, 

This doctrine . , ae 
visorily. 


G 


adv, 


+ can only, therefore, h a 
Y e admi 
726 Admitted DTO. 


yrovisorshi Pr. s ir W. Hami 
provisorshini (pro-vi'zor-ship), ma a 
ship.| The office of provisor Provisoy 
A worthy fellow h’ is: pray 1 ; 
The wromeorahe s; y let 
e provisorship of your horse, 
Webster, Duel 
3 . het i hess of 
provisory (prd-vi’zor-i), a. [=F pp an 
Sp. Pg. provisorio = It, provvisorio ¢ pores 
“provisorius, < providere, provide os n L. as if 
provider): see provide, provisor.) 1 foe 180r a 
provide for the time; temporary; AAEN 
3 é Ce Siona 
_ Anew omnipotent unknown of democracy w au 
into being, in presence of which no Vern as Coming 
ment cither could or should, except ina at ae Govern. 
ter, continue extant. Carlyle, Krenn F ae harao, 
2. Containing i BE SES eG he, 
2. a g a proviso or e . ; 
2h a a ] or condition; condi- 
al.— Px ovisory hoop. See hoopl. 
provocable (pro-vo’ka-bl), a. [< LL, provoca 
bilis, excitable, < L. provocare, call forth, ex- 
cite : seo provoke.] Same as provokable, ” 
provocation (prov-ĝ-kå'shon), n. [< ME. pro- 
SOMA ] shon), ME. pro: 
vocac ion, «¢ ys - provocation, provocacion, F, pro- 
voc ation = Sp. provocacion = Pg. provocação = 
It. provocazione, < L. provocatio(n-), a calling 
forth, a challenge, summoning, citation, < pro- 
vocatus, pp. Of provocare, call forth, call out: 
see provoke.) 1. The act of provoking or ex- 
Wan b > =] 
citing anger or vexation. 

The unjust provocation by a wife of her husband, in 
consequence of which she suffers from his ill-usage, will 
not entitle her to a divorce on the ground of cruelty. 

Bouvier, 
2. Anything that excites anger; a cause of 
anger or resentment. 

By meanes of prowocacion on eyther party vsed, the ie 
maynes issued oute of the cytie and gauc batayl to m 
Prytons. Fabyan, Chron., 1. Ixiv. 

For when T had brought them into the land, ‘a (i tnem 
they presented the provocation of their ER, els 
false gods}. Ber 


me entreat for 


an, i, 2, 


O the enormous crime 


Y ìi 1 
Caused by no provocation in the world! 
yosi Browning, Ring and Book, I. 199. 


8+. An appeal to a court or judge. ont 
Nought with stondyng that I herde meyers tee a 
no maner lykly ne credible evidence unto aac ANTA 
lettre and the instrument, yet I made ome pe ge bifo 
procuracie, and also a provocacron, at Lond 0 tars, TEZ] 
Cristemasse. Paston i 
fon is every act w: Dy 
A provocation is every act where 
or his assistance is asked: a uoge 
judicial and an extrajudicial appeal. 


eit at; stimulus. í 
4, Incitement ; sad some further spur ol 


I thought it but my duty to a : 
AATA to them that run well aen 
John Robinson, in New Engli a d y 
It is worth the expense Of son ancient Janguas™ 
hours if you learn only some words of aol thes 
which are raised out of the trivia n 
perpetual suggestions and prov 


ocattons. 
Thoreau, 


ys’ wan V by. 
the time of the Je anger of God DY 


The provocation, the en used 


the wilderness, wher A 
their sins. y e prot : 

Harden not your hearts, See the Fornes, y REC 9. 

in the day of temptation m h Ps. E S 

fathers tempted me. 7 E ell oe 
rok/a-tiv), & pr 

-voka ); | Pg. feit- 


provocatif = Pr. provocatitt Zed for A 
vocativo, < LL. provocati uf Be os 
ed, < L. provocare pP- Mg t 
out: see provoke. : 
provoke, excite, or st inca 
incense or enrage : a$. 
asty, rash v 
eee Bee Jor. Ta uf 
Jn the humorous line I ae Tam as 
way with me; and as for pathos, 


Hath 
as an onion. 


Een ENRICO E S 


provocative 


n. Anything that tends to excite 


tans a Sti ant. 
ssion; a stimulan 
or pat 5 


appetite 


Provocatives to stir vp appetite 
‘To brutish Just & sensuall delight 
Must not be wanting. 
Times’ Whistle (E. B. T. S.), p. 87 
it might +), De 57. 
iperficial vie y it might be supposed that so eager- 
On ga personality was unsuited to the publican’s side 
se 
ness; D 


tin fact it was a great provocative to drinking, 
u George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi, 
ocativeness (pro-vok’a-tiv-nes), n. 


rovo p ing provocativ ei The 
P inlity of being provocative or stimulating. 
Dailey, 1727. 


ovocatory! (pro-vok’a to-ri), n. [<L. provoca- 
frit pertaining to a challenge or challenger, 
(ja e challenger, an exciter, < provo- 
dlus pp. of provocare, call forth or out: see 
A moka.) A challenge. 

Sax? 

Jovokable (prö-vő’l 
PT iple. Cf. provocabl 
yoked. 

Trascible, 


bl), a. [< provoke + 
Capable of being pro- 


and therefore provokable, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 188, 
'6-vOk’), v.; pret. and pp. provoked 
voke (pro-vok’), v.5 . and pp. provoked, 
peN provoking. [L ME. provoken, < OF. (and F.) 
H oroguer = Sp. Pg. provocar = It. provocare, 
¢ L. provocare, call forth, call out, challenge, 
summon, appeal, incite, excite, provoke, < pro, 
forth, + vocare, call, summon, convoke: see to- 
cation. Cf. a voke, convoke, evoke, invoke, re voke.] 
J. trans. 1t. To call forth or out; challenge; 
summon, 
‘Thislenity, this long-forbearing and holding of his hand, 
provoketh us to repent and amend. 
Latimer, Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1550. 
He, sitting me beside in that same shade, 
Provoked me to plaic some pl ant fit. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 69, 
He now provokes the sea-gods from the snore. 
Dryden, Æneid, vi. 
2. To stimulate to action; move; excite; 
arouse. 
Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to 
good works. Heb, x. 24. 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 112, 
Be ever near his watches, ch his labours, 
And, where his hope stands provoke his valour. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i, 1. 
Mine [shadow], spindling into longitude immense, . . . 
Provokes me to a smile. Cowper, Task, v. 14. 
In solid and molten bodies a certain amplitude cannot 
he euipasied without the introduction of periods of vibra- 
tion which provoke the sense of vision. 
Tyndall, Radiation, § 10. 
8. To call forth; cause; occasion; instigate. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 3. 70. 
Cant is good to provoke common sense. 
Emerson, Fortunes of the Republic. 
4. To excite to anger or passion; exasperate; 
imitate; enrage. 
Charity . . 


. is not easily provoked. 1 Cor. xii 
‘Take heed you laugh not at me; 

Provoke me not; take heed. j 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 


Tam a little provok'd at you. Ihave something to be 
angry with you for, 


N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 117. 
=Syn. 2 and 3, To stir up, rouse, awake, induce, incite, 


impel, kindle.— 4, Irritate, Incense, ete, (see exasperate), 
offend, anger, chafe, nettle, gall. 


» intrans. 14. To appeal. 
Even Arius and Pelagius durst provoke $ 
To what the centuries preceding spoke. _ 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 346. 
2. To produce anger or irritation. Compare 
Provoking. 
Provokementt (pro-vok’ment), x. [K provoke 
ment.] Provocation. 
Whose sharpe provokement them incenst so sore 
hat both were bent t’ avenge his usage base. _ 
‘Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 4. 
One who or the: 
provokes, excites, promotes, or stirs up; 
Who stirs up anger or other passion. 


Ae the mene whyle mine enemies still encrease ; 
TaY Prouokers hereby doo augmente, 


Without cause to hurt me do not cease. = 
Wyatt, Ps. xxxviii. 


Drink, sir į 7 Š 
» BIT, is a great yrovoker of three things, . - . nOSè 
Talnting, sleep, and urine, Shak, Macbeth, ii. 3. 2. 


taines enmon perturbers of the quyet people, and capy- 
and provokers of trayterous rafilings. = 
Grafton, Hen. VITI., an. 17. 


in all civi is looked on 

A ivil insurrections, the ringlesien is ‘provoker 
© portion of the guilt. 

E Government of the oka 

rō-võ'king), p. a. Having the 

ity of exciting resentment; tend- 


r ĝ-võ’kċ 
Paras np)» 
One 


wih 
has q eu lar severity, so, in this case, 


` provostalt, a. 
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ae to stir Up passion; irritating; vexatious: 
as, provoking words; provoking treatment. 
One, his equal in athletic frame, 
IT, more procoking still, of nobler name, 
7 Cmeper, Hope, L 192, 
provokingly (pro-v6‘king-li), adr. In a pro- 
y g manner; so as to excit ge Š 
ee ; é € anger or annoy- 
This erudi 
true poet. 
A.B. Grosart, Biog. Sketch of B 


te but prorokingly fragmentary edition of a 


p. John King, in King on 
(Jonah, p, 5. 

[K ME. provost, provest, 

ifest, praiiost, profost (= 
= MD. proost, D. prost 

= OHG. probast, probist, 
epee prubesto, MHG. probest, pro- 
vist, probst, brobest, brobst, G. probst = Icel. pra- 

Sastr = Sw. prost = Dan. provst, provo lean), 

and partly < OF. provost, prevost, F. prérót= Pr. 

pr ebost = Sp. Pg. preboste = It. prevosto, prepos- 
Q; <L. præpositus, a principal, president, chief, 

Provost, pp. of preponere, put or set before, set 

over as chief, < præ, before, + ponere, set, place: 

See ponent, posit. Cf. prepositor, prepostor.) 1. 

One who is appointed to superintend or preside 

over something; the chief or head of certain 

bodies. (a) The head of one of certain colleges (as of 

Oriel, Queen’s, ete., in the university of Oxford, of King's 

College, Cambridge, Eton College, etc.): equivalent to 

principal in other colleges. (b) Eccles., the chief digni- 

tary of a cathedral or collegiate church; in monastic or- 
ders, a second in authority under an abbot or the head of 

a subordinate house. (c) In the Scotch burghs, the chief 

magistrate, corresponding to the English mayor. The 

chief magistrates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee are styled lord provost. The title provost was 
formerly given to the heads of corporations in England. 
My trusty provost, tried and tight, 
Stand forward for the Good Town's right. 
Scott, Carle, Now the King’s Come. 

(d) The keeper of a prison; a chief jailer. 

The kyng commaunded hym and sayd ; Prouost, get you 
men togyther well horsed, and pursewe that traytour syr 
Peterof Craon. Berners, tr.of Froissart’s Chron., IL. clxxxy. 

The provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 73. 

(e+) Formerly, one holding a position in the English schools 
of fence higher than that of scholar and lower than that 
of master. 
2. A temporary prison in which the military 
police confine prisoners until they are disposed 
of.—Provost marshal. (a) In the army, an officer who 
acts as the head of police of any district, town, or camp, for 
the preservation of order, and to bring to punishment all 
offenders against military discipline. He is responsible 
for all prisoners confined on charges of a general nature 
under the articles of war, and in the field his power is 
summary. (b) In the navy, an officer who is charged with 
the safe-keeping of a prisoner, pending his trial by a court 
martial, and who is responsible for his production before 
the court whenever his presence is required. [Also pro- 
nounced pro’vo miir’shal, in partial imitation of the mod- 
ern F, prévét.]— Provost sergeant, a sergeant who has 
charge of the military police, and also, in the British ser- 
vice, of the custody of prisoners in the cells. 

[< OF. prevostal, F. prévétal, < 
prevost, provost: see provost.] Pertaining to a 
provost. Cotgrave. a wes 

provostert, n. [< provost + -erl; ult. a var. of 
prepostor.| Same as provost, 1 (e). ; 

For of fence, almost in GREE tone, thero di noron 
i S ach it, with his provosters, 3, z 
maine rogenca EEE Toxophilus, Ł 


y‘ost-ri rostrye, 

rovostry (prov’ost-ri), n. [< ME. provostrye, 

x OF. Piero the office of a provost, £ pre- 

vost, provost: see provost.) li. Provostship; 
the office of provost or chief magistrate. 

ignite of the prorostrye of Rome was whylom 

a ee pipes aie! Boethius, iii. prose 4, 

2. A district or town under the jurisdiction of 

a provost, or an ecclesiastical or monastic foun- 


dation of which a provost is the head. [Seotch.] 
The Provostry of Anema See $ a Hist: Sootlands 
sti d ordain, and perpet- 
Seat cial Collegiate Church 


Provost (prov’ost), n. 
partly < AS. prdfost, pro 
OF ries. progost, proves 
= MLG. provest, pros 
provost, probasto, 


We likewise make, 


ually establish the Provostry ¢ ae 
; Trinity near Edinburgh, upon the 
oats ey D iitments, as hereafter limited and modi- 


a E 
provostship (prov’ost-ship), n. [< provost + 
-ship.] The office of a 5 
ee rmity is this 
ina Christian real, to servo 
inacivility. padie ie on 


A PP en of Dra 


[ 
row! (prou), n. [< OF. 
p proue, a. prowe = Pr. 


prowler 

< L. prora, < Gr, xpdipa, the how of a shi 

before, Cf. prare.] 

the bow; the beak. 

With that they bid vs amaine E 

vpon our quarter starboard; and, gin 
out of her prore, they sought to lay va aboord, 

Halong, Voyages, ITI. 56s, 


y curved prow ashore, 
rest forevermore, 


a Lowell, The Sipens, 
2. In zoöl., a prora, z x 
prow?t (prou), #. [< ME. prow, < OF. prou, 
prod, profit, advantage: origin uncertain. Cf, 
prowess.) Profit; advantage; benefit. 


All thynges is mayd, man, for thy prove, 
All creatours shall to the bowe 
That here is mayd erthly. York Playa, p. 20. 


Ro ye lyve al in lest, 
Ye lovers, for the konnyngest of yow, 
That serveth most ententifliche and hest, 
Hyr tyt als often harme there of aa prove. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i 533, 
prow? (prou),a. [ME. "prow (not found), < OF. 
prou, prod, prude, pros, proz, tem. prode, prude, 
good, excellent, brave, P, preus = Pr. proz=It. 
prode, brave, valiant, doughty. Cf. prow, i., 
and prude.| Valiant. [Now rare an archaic. | 
They be two the prowest knights on grown, 
Spenser, F. Q., IL ili, 45, 


From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise 
As prowest knight and truest lover. 


Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

prow*t,7. An obsolete form of proa. 
prowess (prou’es), n. [Early mod. E. also 
proies, proues, prowse ; < ME, prowess, prowesse, 
< OF. prouesse, goodness, excellence, bravery, 
F. prouesse (= Pr. Sp. Pg. proeza = It. prodeza), 


eM 
1. The fore part of aah 


lish dogs, and came 
ng va fine cast pieces 


Torn th 
And in onr green isle 


bravery, < prou, good, excellent, brave: see ; 
prow?.| 1}. Excellence; virtue; goodness; in- : 
tegrity. 


Ful selde up riseth by his branches smale 
Proweese of man, for God of his goodnesse 
Wol that of hym we clayme onre gentilesse, y 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1, 273. 
2. Bravery; valor: particularly. military bray- 
ery combined with skill; gallantry; daring, 
And thei were noble knyghtes and hardy, and full of 
high prowess, Merlin (Œ, FR. T. R.) i, 117. 
Your self his prowesse prov'd, and found him flers and bold. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. viil. 13. 
Proofs of prowess are above all things treasured by the 
savage, H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 226. 
3t. A feat or deed of valor; a valiant act. 
Kynge Codogan . . . remembredealle the that 
he hadde sein hym do, and so sadly he sat in that thought 
that alle thei were troubled, and lefte theire mete, 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.}, ii. 228. 
prowessfult (prou’es-fill), a. [< prowess + jul} 
Bold; fearless; daring. [Rare.] 
Nimrod usurps: his prowes-full Policy 
To gain himself the Goal of Souerainty. 
Sulvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, Babylon (Arg.). 
prowl (proul), v. [Formerly also proul, var. of 


earlier proll, prole, < ME. prollen, prolen, search 
shane poani a contr. fe form, < proke, in 
like sense: see proke, and ef. prog. ] trans. 


1. To rove or wander over in a stealthy man- 
ner: as, to prowl the woods or the ptas: 
i ew colours deck’ 
He prowls each place, still in ni Oe Ps Seti. 
2+. To collect by plunder. i 
By how many tricks did he money from all parts 
of Christendom? row, Pope's Supremacy. 
II. intrans. 1, To rove or wander stealthily, 
as one in search of prey or plunder; search 
carefully, and in a quiet or secretive manner. 
e prolle ay, ye shul it never fynde. 3 
RAEM naea canta Yeoman’s Tale, L 401. 


We travel sea and soil, we Hi ple + 
e to pole. 
futons, th, 2 s 
reform. = 


We progress, and we prog 


Wild and savage earsterne ae the woods, 
prowled t stree! e name of | ss 
eee = Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


He walked to the railway station and. all 
w forlorn sort of hope that she rile tear 
eget Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, 
2;. To plunder; preys foray. _ 
prowl (proul), n. [< prowl, v.) Tl 
prowling; a roving as for prey: as, to 
prowl. [Colloq.] ý 
The bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the p 

Thackeray, Four G 


ot 


uw 


prowler (prou‘lér), n. 
as for prey. 


Name, I 


-= prowlery 
Rae ne [$ prowl + -cry-] 


age. 
A onopolios, with other sharking prowler- 


| in on lamation. $ 
Hach an! Williams, i 61. (Davies.) 
‘owling 


prowlingly (prow'ling-li), adv. Ina pr 


A n, A Middle English form of purveyor. 


1 a] 
j and owman Piers shal ben on erthe, 
Didier to Ayat E a tome shal he haue, 


Piers Plowman (B), Xix. 255. 
rox ( pn [Abbr, of proxy J] In Rhode 
3 Ban alist of candidates for election; a ticket 
or ballot containing such a list. Oe 
ae i 1d not attend the General As- 
ently CO ant to wend their votes for these officers 
i, 


ri i the origin of the terms 
‘ Be cry aay applied to gre present mode of 
Yo state officers in Rhode Island, 3 
d x Jor aa of Providence, Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc, V. H. 
prox. An abbreviation of provimo. — , 
et (prok’se-net), n. [L Gr. mposeryTic, an 
agent or broker, ¢ mposeverv, be a protector, pa- 
tron, or agent, ¢ mpdseroc, & protector, patron, 
_ public friend: see proxenus.) A negotiator; a 
ro-hetween. [Rare.] 
‘The common net orcontractorofall natural matches 
and marriages betwixt forms and matter. 


: Dr. H. More, Ywmmortal. of Soul, III. fil. 13. 
“proxenus (prok’se-nus), ”.; pl. proxeni(-ni). [< 
Gr. a public acide friend, a patron, 
protector, < mpå, before, + i 
T Gr. antiq., a citizen who was appointed by 
= a foreign state to represent its interests and to 
protect its travelers in his native country. The 
office corresponded closely to that of a modern 
consul, 
The good und 


7 erstanding between Greek States must 
haye been ed by this habit of appealing to arbitra- 
tion, and by the institution of emi, Whose office 
was in many respects analogous to that of a modern con- 

Bul, C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p. 121. 


proximad (prok’si-mad), adv. K L. proximus, 
nearest (see provime), + -ads, Toward the 
‘proximal part, or point of attachment or in- 


sertion. 
For 
the elbow is proximad of the wrist. 
ieee Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 536. 
proximal (prok’si-mal),a. andn. [=OF. proxi- 
A L. iene, nearest: see provime.) I, 
ximate; nearest; next. In anatomy, zodlogy, 
d botany, noti that end of a bone, limb ‘or ore 
| ig nearest the point of attachment or insertion: 
to distal and . Thus, of the two rows 
carpal or tarsal bones, the one next to the arm or leg 
(prorimal, and the other is distal; of the humerus or 
aur the head of the bone is imal, and its condyles 
See outs under Artiodactyla and carpus. 
€ ‘ince of Ise one often sees a brace or bracket 
out of an unhewed picce of timber, generally the 
of some big branch. 
Pop, Sei, Mo., XXVIII 650. 


it. In £o6l., the comparatively fixed or ba- 
of a limb or of an organism. 

(prok’si-mal-i), adv. In zodl., to- 
proximal end of a part or organ; 


ple, the shoulder is proaimad of the elbow, but 


bone loose articulated 
only praztinally,” Amer. Naty XXL 6. 
« (<LL. proximatus, 
approach, < L. 


prozimate satist 
of factions 


and natural 
ett probability of 


Fivoc, guest, riend.] p 


many tk 
Rael fe apne in the name of our king, 
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i Prude 
imately, the source of the Thames and other rivers In the Picture Galle dence 
t be found in springs; but ultimately it must betraced in general they aro ery are Quanti 
i EN Huxtey, Physiography, p. 88. proxies — so total y ay Not nee Of port 
roximet (prok’sim), @. [= Sp. provimo = Pg. Rens to represent, °S they are tg ot 
p rovimo = lt. prossimo Li. proximus, anb a S., Same as procurats 
a Pay nar.) Nearest; immet iate; _ she other fifty must gi 4, 
superl. Or aee nes ; * and poxes— proxies, | Tren Curate and vin 
proximate. o called there. ©: AD election O Swift, Letter stn cha 
The three terms [of the propositions} are called the re- Mia L 1, OY a day f » Jur Teg 
moto matter of a syllogism ; and the three propositions ne eticut.] yo election Mies 
the provime or immediate matter of it. Watts, Logie, iii. 1. PY oxy (prok’si), Dies rete ie 
proximioust (prok-sim’i-us), a. An erroneous DPreiyeng. LS proxy, n.] ond DP. Prosieg 
form of proximous. [Rare.] Pr by the agency of another Or act} pre 
This righteousness is the proximious cause operating to TOXYS (prok Sis), n. [NI (S G Toxy, 
Salvation. Dean Tucker, (Worcester) GeNUS of heteropterous a (S Pinola, 1837 
Ñ E: icant COR. proximite Pentalomida, The 18 Insects of SO] A 
proximity (prok-sim i-ti), n. [ Prowmmutc, in number, and are cong iss, We few the fami] 
P. provimite = Sp. proximidad = Pg. proximi- cat and subtropical Aentiney toltom NS 


dade = Ut. pr d 
ness, vicinity, < proximus, ne 
he state of being proximate; near 
time, or relation. 
We would muche ra 
in respect of proximitte o \ 
did heretofore ye inuasion of his 


arest: seo proxime. ] 
nessin place, 


ther haue remitted these iniuries 
f blond to our nephieu, than we 
father. 

Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 34. 
heis the more stirred to have 
r surety and good education 
in this our said minority. Bp. Burnet, Records, 11. i. 6. 


Always after a time came the hour. , . when he could 


endure proximity without oneness no longer, and would 
his departure. 


ddenly announce 3 f 
eens George MacDonald, What's Mine’s Mine, vii. 
= Syn. Vicinity, etc. (see neighborhood), adjacency. 
roximo (prok’si-mo), adv. [L., abl. sing. (sc. 
mense, month) of proximus, nearest, next: sce 


For the proximity of blood, 
special eye and regard to ow 


proxime.] In or of the next or coming month; 
noting a day of the coming month: as, the Ist 


Often abbreviated to prox. 
4si-mo-se-lal’ik or -sef’- 
arest, + Gr. Kedary, 


proximo. 
proximocephalic (prok 
a-lik), a. [¢L. proximus, ne 
head.] Nearest the head. 
In numbering the individual elements [of the carpus] 


the first isthe most proxtmocephatic, that is the scaphoid. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 536. 


proximoust (prok’si-mus), a. [< L. proximus, 
nearest, next: see provime.) Nearest. 

proxy (prok’si), n.; pl. proxies (-siz). [Early 
mod. E, prockesy, < ME. prokecye(asif *proc’acy), 
contr. of procuracy: see procuracy. Cf. proc- 
tor, similarly contracted from procurator.) 1. 
The agency of a substitute; the office or au- 
thority of one who is deputed to act for an- 
other, 

In the upper house they gine their assent and dissent 
each man seuerally and by himselfe, first for himselfe, 
and then for so many as he hath prozie, 

Sir T. Smith, Commonwealth of Eng., ii. 3. 

We cannot be punished unto amendment by proxy. 

r Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 11. 

Jpon my conscience, a pretty way this of working at 
second-hand! I wish myself could do a little by ea 

ae Sheridan (2), The Camp, i. 1. 

e twelve archons met in a general assembly, 
times in person, and sometimes by Proxy. mee’ 

Peri J. Adams, Works, IV. 500. 

eof the reasons of non-attendance of the membi 
the House of Lords in former times was their Baeelal emor 
lege oe yoting by proxy, which has now, however, fallen 
Be a a Encyc. Brit., VIII. 259. 
- One who is deputed to represent or a p 
another; a deputy. i egi 
The King replied That, since his Hig! 
hness r 
peu K maen a Departure, he sail Dencio tees 
pee ae e nd to finish the Marriage, and he would take it 
avour if he would depute Him to personate him. 
kai : í Howell, Letters, I. iii. 23, 
O you, that you would make your 
Seow this Affair. Congrere, Way of the World, ee 2 
tow puer rivilege is that every peer, by license obtained 
P ng, may make another lord of parliament his 
2 ea pee Le cH ea abacnoe: A privilege which 
i n by no means have, as he 
but a prozy for a multitude of other people. 
Blackstone, Com., I. ii. 
Of thine harmonious ou pot one 
Th sisters keep in tune 

Y spheres, and as thy silver proxy shine? 

Keits, Lamia, i. 267. 


3. A doc mS: 
as E L oy authorizing one person to act 


_ authorization to ex 
Togatives of others, 


© or deputy for another; a written 


€rcise the powers and pre- 
of the prozy sent to the Duke of Chevreuse to 


c's commission to et and another, of 
ah ng her majesty into Eng- 
shall have time enough to send you lho eet ade 


ro een Court and Times of Charles Te, 1. 27: 


umstances should a i 
: € proxy be executed 
cer or director of a company that will ane 


te upon it in a 
ae proval of his own acts, or to 
Power, » Rev., CXXXTX. 538. 


kes the place of something 


when not made to stand prozy for 
F Mrs. U. More. 


imità, < L. proximita(t-)s, near- 


tulatus is com - P, pune. 


P 4 mon in the 
United St and is enta r Oath fh 
carnivorous s Hd s> OD Doth Al 
r : gous, 
proxyship ( ae ee ip 
m KA 
The office or 
es are so like: . , athe Proxys functutams 


y and Proxiship he 
tween the 
80 Spirits 


; Amucl at Eng 
prok’si-wed“ed), a. 


and their hn S. 

Brevint, Saul and § 

proxy-wedded ( 
by proxy. 


of p. 804, 
Weddeq 


She to me 
a hootless calf 


Was proxy-wedded with 
A At eight e 's old, Tennyson, P 
proymnion (prd-im/ni-on), m.s pl. pren 
(-ii). [NL., < Gr. podjnov, < mpo P orao Umnid 
voc, hymn: see hynn.] In ane. pros oY + ip- 
lon preceding a system, strophe, or aT Sorteo 
especially ina hymn. Sce eph) Entistrophe, 
nion, meihymnion. HS CRaymntunt, mesy- 
proynt, v. An obsolete 
prozoösporange (pré-z 


Tincess, j, 


spelling of prune? 
-Spo’ranj), n. [< Gr, 


(hy, (PORE are ee 
mpd, betore, r Coov, animal, + axdpoc, seed + 
ayyetov, vessol.] In bot, a stage in the re r 

duction of certain fungi which is to Uai 


ZOGSpores. From the prozodsporang. ae 
a thick, cylindrical, thin-walled: Poea NNT hidh a 
the protoplasin passes and within which it breaks upt al 
zouspores. aaoun Ini 
prozygapophysis (pr6-zi-ga-pol’i-sis), n.; pl. 
prozygapophyses (-s6z). [Nl., < Gr. xpd, 1 
for , + cu; dv, yoke, + axéguate, process.] Same 

as prezygapophysis. [Rare.] 

A prominence is developed from each prozygapophysts. 
Mivart, Elem. Anat., p. 46. 

Prozymite(proz’i-mit), n. [< Gr. mpolopizne, one 
who uses leavened bread, < mpočhun, leavened 
bread, < mpå, for, + Coy, leaven.] One who uses 
leavened bread in the eucharist: applied, espe- 
cially in the eleventh century, by Latin con- 
troversialists to members of the Greek Church. 
See Azymite. 

Prucet (prés), n. [< OF 
Prussia: see Prussian. Cf. spruce.] An obso- 
lete form of Prussia: erroneously defined as 
“Prussian leather” by Johnson and Ash. 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne {sat at the head 


of the table] a 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
3 Chaucer (ed. Morris), Prol. to C. T., 1, 53. 

Some for defence would Jeathern bucklers use 

6 > OB, £ rg shields of Pruce. 

Of folded hides, and one La ee n i 

i i i roud. 
A Middle English form of prout. 
[< F. prude, OF. prude, m ene 
od, prud, good, excellent, ea 
an who affects rigid oy tae 
thought; one who ex n ee 
coyness Jn pebavior: 
aman. 


be a famou 
He nd her who 


. Pruce, < ML., Prussia, 


prudt, a. 4 
prude (pröd), n. 
fem. of prou, pr 
see prow2.] Awom 
ness in conduct and 
extreme propriety or 
casionally applied also to 
Another customer happened 


elbows were rivetted to her sides, ane i ie was 
sos wero eto inform every body that Ph iy, No.5: 


they should touch her. : rah 
4 Let the prude at the pani or sight of ma 

Pretend to rail severe Y- eridan (i 

ctors, dowa 


areal gO 
tes in their 
ae Tennyson, 


{2 


I ol 
1ce, Pre 
oer bnaa 

denz% 


With prudes for pro 
And sweet girl-grad 
a) 
prudence (pro Dp 
dens, < OF. (and £ 
Sp. Pg. prudencia 
rudentia, a foreseeini 
< pruden(t-)s, foreseens» 
dent. Of. providence an 
blets of prudence. } 1. 
prudent. (a) Practical wi 
ment; sagacity. Hig 
Prudens, allas! 00n of hy 
Me lakked alwey, er that ppred me. 
On tyme ypassed wel remem” oy yseei 
And present tyme © 
But tard tyme, er 
Koude I not sen; 


<L. p 


citys 


sdom ; 


oude 


Sw my 
ow Tr oflus, Y 
Chaucers mo 


prudence 


wonderfully grave, diserect, and frug: 
r in the country, and was } babe 


‘estod] was 


al; 
jtogethe: 


4 probably for 
pe HY od Mrudence the oracle of the whole r hbonthoon 
pls gre” P Addison, On Virgil's Georgics. 


who commanded the American forces in the 
ears to have shown skill and prudence in 
of Cornwallis to bring on a general 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
ard for self-interest; worldly wisdom ; policy, 
your prudence to be inraged with your best friends, 
venturing their lives to rescue you from your worst 
alte N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 58. 
B e virtues range themselves on the side of prude 
t of securing à presen well-being. 

Emerson, E lst ser., p. 218. 

Duty of seeking one's own happines: 
as the Duty of Prudence, ae 
H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p, 304, 


2 Knowledge; science. Compare jurispru- 


nee. 
m his [Mr. Webster's] profe 
ihe rthy of attention had 


think, WO à eenbion lin 
the ancient or modern 7 } 


yette, 
Jalaye 


inche attempts 


fam 


for 
enen! 

Allth 
or the ar 


nee, 


is then a 


hers Jy known 


common: 


ion of politics, nothing, I 
aped him; nothing of 


toate, Addresses, p. 235. 
asyn. 1 Discretion, Providence, ete, (see wisdom), judi. 
ciousness, care, Cot siderateness, caution, circumspection, 
(a z A Te: 

judgment, warin 


udencyt (P 


j'den-si), 2. [As prudence (see 


my Same as prudence, 
O marueilous politicall, & princely prudenciz, in time 
of peace to foresee and preucnt . . . all possible malice! 


Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 7. 


rudent (pro‘dent), a [< ME. prudent, < OF. 
prudent, F. prudent =5p. Pg. It. prudente, < L. 
Pians, foreseeing, prudent, contr. from 
providen(t-)s. foresccing, provident: see provi- 
dent] 1. Thoughtful; judicious; sagacious; 
sensible. 
A Polititian ery arte nt, and much inured with the 
juat and publique affaires. Ws 
| Putlenhain, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 2. 
But that he hath th ft of a coward to allay the gust 
he hath in quarrelling, ught among the prudent 
vould quickly have the gift of a grave. 
pert Shak., T. N., i. 3. 34. 
The age in which we live claims, and in some respects 
deserves, the praise of being active, prudent, and practical, 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 297. 
2, Careful of self-interest; provident; politic; 
worldly-wise. 
The prudent man looketh well to his going. 
Prov. xiv. 15. 
So. steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds. 
Milton, P. L., vii, 430. 
8. Discreet; circumspect; decorous. 
Friend Pope! be prudent, let your Muse take breath, 
And never gallop Pegasus to death, 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. i. 13. 
To wish thee fairer is no need, — 
More prudent, or more sprightly. 
Cowper, Poet's New-Year's Giit. 
The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean'd on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. ts 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
4, Judicious; wise; prudential. 
A Life which, if not fene’d by prudent Fears 
And Jealousies, its own self overthrows. i 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 6. 
According as his conduct tended to self-conseryation or 
he reverse it might be termed prudent or imprudent, but 
a wicked or righteous act would be impossible. _ a 
C. Mercier, Mind, X. 7. 
=Syn. Careful, circumspect, etc. See cautious. _ 
Prudential (prd-den’shal), a. andn. [= Sp. Pg. 
prudencial = It. prudenziale, < L. prudentia, 
Prudence: see prudence.) I. a. 1. Involving 
prudence; characterized or prescribed by pru- 
“ence: as, prudential motives; prudential con- 
siderations. 
My resentment i ch cooled 
° . .. was by this time pretty much cooled, 
and restrained by fang reasons so effectually that I 
es somuch as thought of obtaining satisfaction for the 
juries he had done me. Smollett, Roderick Random, vil. 


Consideri ings i ial li erhaps I was 
mistaka oE things in a prudential light, perhaps 1 
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y stanzas in poeti eas 
nmon prude mills, aa Wee T 
prudentialist (p16 
tial + -ist.] 
by 


Man 
to cor tain rajes relating 


eligion, Watts, 
-den'shal-ist), n. [< pruden- 


One who acts fro i 
8 from or is governe: 
rudential motiv ie Deeg 


udenti + Coleridge. (Imp. Diet 
prudentiality (prj-den-shi-al’i-ti), n. Me oe 
dential + -ity.) The quality of being pruden- 


tial, or characterized by prudence. 


Being uncapable righ 
Bein; apa ... Tightly to judge the 
of affairs, they onely gaze upon ie y isible jie 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 3. 
prudentially (pri-den’shal-i), adr. 
ormity with prudence; prudently. 

I know not how any 
Science in prudentially c 


In con- 


honest man can charge his con- 
ouniving at such falsities, 
Dr. H. More, Enthusiasm, ii. 47. 
prudently (pré’dent-li), adr. In a prudent 
manner; with prudence or discretion: judi- 
ciously, à 
Accordingly Virg 
gether, accounting 
thing: 


a hes Bruder joined these two to- 
lim happy who knows the causes 
s, and has conquered all his fears. AE 


Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

prudery (prö’de-ri), n. [K E. pruderie, prudery, 
< prude, a prude: see prude.) The quality or 
character of being prudish; extreme propriety 
in behavior; affected coyness or modesty: prim- 
ness. me 

Mrs. Lov, The world begins to see your prudery. 

Mrs. Prim. Prudery! What! do they Tee new words 
as well as new fashions? Ah! poor fantastick age, I pity 
thee, Mrs. Centlivre, Bold Stroke for a Wife, ii. 

What is prudery? "Tis a beldam 
Seen with wit and beauty seldom. Pope. 

I would send to my friend Clara, but that I doubt her 

prudery would condemn me. Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 5. 


A Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has no sort of 
prudery in showing them. 


Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 45. 
They thanked God in their hearts that they had a coun- 
try to sell; they were determined to sell it at the highest 
figure; but reserve was decent and profitable, and prudery 
haggled for its price. Westminster Rev., CXXVIII. 812. 
prud’homme (prii-dom’), n. [F., < OF. preud- 
hom, prodhom, prodhoem, prodom, proddom, 
preudon, preudomme, preudome, prodomme, ete., 
pl. preudomes, preudeshomes, proudes homes, ete., 
a good or discreet man, a skilful or expert man, 
< preu, prud, prod, ete., good, excellent (see 
prow2), + home, homme, man, ¢ L. homo, man: 
see Homo. Cf. OF. preudefemme, a good or dis- 
creet woman.] A discreet man; specifically, 
in France, a member of a tribunal composed 
of masters and workmen, especially charged 
with the arbitration of trade disputes. Such 
tribunals existed from the time of the later middle ages, 
and have been reorganized in the present century. Such 
a council was constituted at Lyons in 1806, and several 
others have been created since. 
The prudhommes were prey at every election, at every 
stings, aga 5 k 
husniga pennas E J. Loftie, Hist. London, v. 
prudish (pré’dish), a. [< prude + -ishl.] 1. 
Having the character or manner of a prude; 
affecting extreme propriety of behavior; also, 
characteristic of a prude; prim. 
I know you all expect, from seeing mel REE 
Some formal lecture, spoke with pri aL logue 
whether prudish or complaisant, 
Has ed fo her Ree HEE Song, 
2. Excessively formal or precise; rigid; stif; 
severe. 
There was a parlor in the house, & room 


A ar with its prudish gloom. 
To make you shudder wi Lavell, Fitz Adam's Story. 


in i dish in its 
A e not fettered in its movements, or pru - 
R but Protean in the forms it can assume, pass: 


: 7 ye to gay. z 
ing naturally from grave © p Epuga Rev., CLXTIL. 133. 


prudishly (prö’'dish-li), adv. In a prudish man- 


prudishness (pré‘dish-nes), n- Same as pru- 


ye lery. = ina, hi 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. CT! ¿ö'i-nāt), a. [< L. pruina, hoar- 
His great excellence was his sound understanding and pruinate (Oo snow, + -atel.] Same as prut- 
solid judgment in prudential matters, bothin private and frost, , 
Public affairs. B. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 15. nose. 


There may b y 
b se tial 
Mathemat ier) be. a prudential g 


iste; al or a musical genius; 
aparte ce in idea of the charneterist 


ment being common to all. F ei 
E A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p- 477. 
ae dis- 
cre 


Xercising prudence; hence, advisory; 
initio ee : as, a prudential committee (a com- 
me having discretionary charge of various 
mere of a society).—3. Instructed; polen ge 
Tahoe fin ki wer you give 
1 nd.. . is the additional po ou g g 
ter improving the intellectual and prudential charac 
n A 5 
PS KOLE ionia Addresses, p- 121. 
al z n. That which demands the exercise of 
“ence; a matter for prudence. 


enius, as well as a 
the fact of intense 
ic impressions of the 


rö-i-nes'ens), n. [< L. pruina, 


pruinescence (P 


“frost, + -escence.] In 200l., hoariness} 
Lae condition of being prumose. 


the quality or com Rene 
ruin ré‘i-nds), a. [= It. p y 
p ainos UR rimy, < pruina, Toa o 
Covered with a bloom or powder so E D 
ear as if frosted: said of some plant-suriac 
Tasted with a fine granular secretion. a 
ruinous (prö'i-nus), 4. Same as aru oe 
Trane! (pron), n. [< F. prune = Sp. Pg. pru 
=It. pruno, © L 
FA Gr. potwor a plum, 


ier zpotuvov, plum, TpovutY, 
S ys x plum; in recent 


prune? (pron), r.; pret. and pp. pruned, ppr- 


prunel 
cially in the western United 
suitable to be dried as a prane. 
The damask a rather bi lowseth, and. 
more commorious vato the becca = mae 
Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 27, (Richardeon.y 


a The dried fruit of one of several varieties of 
he common plnm-frer. The most hight reputed 
prunes are produced in the valley of the Fi ara the 
nt, Julien and other varieties of plum, the very finest he- 
ing known as French pluma. ‘Vhere is a large and increas- 
ing production of pranes in California, the variety of plam 
chiefly grown for that purpose being identical or nearly’ 
so with that employed in France, while the myrobalan 
variety is the accepted grafting stock, Prunes sre pros 
duced also in Spain and Portugal. German prunes are 
largely produced, though of second qnality. ami 
Servia export large quantities, Prones are stewed as a 
sance, or otherwise prepared, and are valued for their nu- 
tritious, demulcent, and laxative properties, 
I must have saffron to colour the warden pies;... 
four pound of prunes, and as many of raisins o' the sun. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. St, 


States), a plum 


Wild prune, See Pappea. 


pruning. (Early mod. E. also proin, proyn; 
also preen (prob. due in part to confusion with 
preen\); < ME. prunen, proinen, proynen, trim 
or adorn oneself, prob, also in the sense of 
“trim trees,’ ‘take a cutting from a vine,’ < OF. 
proignier, proognier, prougner, proqner, preii- 
gner, prooingnier, contr. of proviqner, F. pro- 
vigner (> E. provine), lay (a slip or entting of 
a vine), layer, propagate, multiply, < procin, 
provain, F. procin = It. propaggine, a slip or 
cutting of a vine, a layer, sucker, < L. propago 
(propagin-), a layer, sucker: see propago, prop- 
agate. Ct. provine.) I, trans. 1. To lop su- 
perfluous twigs or branches from (a vine, bush, 
or tree); trim with a knife. 
What Vine, if it be not proyned, bringeth foorth Grapes? 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 127. 
But, poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii, 2. 63. 
2. To lop off as superfluous or injurious; re- 
move by cutting. 


Do men proine 
The straight young boughs that binsh with thousand bloa- 
soms, 
Because they may be rotten? 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 3. 
3. To clear from anything superfluous; remove 
what is superfluous or objectionable from. 
Laws . . . are to be pruned and reformed from time to 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
4. To dress or trim, as birds their feathers; 
preen: also used figuratively. 
Ne dare she proin hir plumes again, 
But feares a second nieht. i 
Gascoigne, Vhilomene (ed. Arber), p. 98. 
Aale E deys his pak : 
the immortal wing, and cl 
Pruren MAE Rak, CTAA] v. 4. 118. 
Where I sit and 


my wi 
After flight. A aeg RETE A 
Neither doe I know anything wherein a man may more 
improue the reuenues of his learning, or make 
show with a little, decking and pruning himsel with 
borrowed feathers, than in this matter of the Creation, 
Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 6. 
IL. intrans. 1. To lop off superfluons twigs 
or branches, as from a vine, bush, or soy se 
ood husbandman is ever promin and stirring ín |] 
ine he ever findeth somewhat to do. Bacon. 
With plenty where they waste, some others touch’d with 


want; ne eee 
t. and there they sow ; here proin, and there they 
ahh eae Sg) jae, Ti. aa 
2. To arrange or dress the feathers with the 
bill: said of finds and also used figuratively. Me 
this, the birdis everichone - 
a ke Glia sang full loud and clere; ee 
SZ in al enan a 
All clothit in a 50; TE ee Guat iE ae. EPEE. 
proines when she fetches oil with her 
he tal gas Markham.» (He 


prunes (pro“né-€). n. pl. 
Hooker, 1865), ¢ Prunus 
rosaceous: plants, 


CL, pranum, a plum, prunus, plum- 
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4810 Prun 
m itus 
prunelet nd shrubs with a flattened stone, and s = 

; parts of trees a 7 Vase be solitary or 
[e prune! + dim. -let.] branchos or pa thening of those that remain, as a prnying the leaves, Viki 


(prs ün'let), n. f ei the streng tay) AS n D, domestica $ 
uyy a sloes or wild plums, Sim- VA Beenie of the tree or plant into i original, P, Woman te 


run (> ML brunus), brown: see brown] In nsed for pruning trees. 


i ù, prunelle, pronella: der to control size, promote fruit- y for fever, 5 
|l (prg-nel’), n. (< F. prunelle, h gpade or otherwise in ordt , Sa Trey eaten Soda tig rhe plums 
pruncla.) A milled cashmere, Compare ren. or secure a growth of fl Ute aara te nadn ES, vernation, f 
i "i Cil- ¢ ulconry, What is cast o Pec 
vals: AAD, n (ML. prunella (Ki t. In falconry, è Wy, of the Atlantic 
ella paan R e < MHG. briune, jt prunes itself; hence, refuse, Beau and Fle Sieme Pema i 
} a insy, lit. brownness, ing-chisel (prö'ning-chi : ‘ alifornia; and P, 
PERE, BOLE throat, quinsy, Ht. pruning fc It is often made with the Chickasaw plum or hogz- S 
safeguard against Cerasus, known by its smooth 
Tini ae flowers preceding or s 
$ ping. A s pana aes preceding or ace 
toris. E E hook (prö'ning-hùk), n. A knife with about 20 species, of wh 
P. 1 blade, used for prunmg trees, vines, red and many other ga 


. desired shape. Root-pruning is also practised with a ‘The related P, cocomiti 
i r, Compare Loy l 
lat. p prior to transplanting; COn? i by a bird when of the cherry, g 
j t fal), n. A chisel wild pium of Caligo wee Pen 
pathol.: (a) Sore throat. (D) Thrush. (¢) An- a concave cutting edge, as a duplicate vernation, and 
a hooked bigaroon, and morello. 


; It lla Gis Js into plowshares, and their Ta Bs nat Ane 
= lt. prune ‘hey Jl beat their swords i Mae Dike tach narasea, maraschino, 
E ep b ant Ean N ta pruninghooke, Tea. ii. 4. mahaleb, and cut under corym Ror 
wort, : ; ö'ning-nif), n. A knife used 8° ground-cherry.) Two related gy! 
< to have been name pruning-knife a 5 % eastern United States BI 
which it was repute for pruning; a cutting- 


tool with a curved blade cherry, md P 


\ i ing: runing- 4 sherry, or pi 
plant of the genus ) ` pruning; a pruning-hook. ; ome cherry, or q 
ea (NL. (Linnens, 1737; earlier Bru- aa Apa Giréning-s), n., A saw similar eaten ins cherries with macen 
ournefort, 1700).] A genus of plants, to a table- or compass-saw, but wath larger, Europe, known as bid Lek dible fruit, as P.P 
w known as Brunella, belonging to the order Hicker, and keener teeth. Some pruning-saws are P, Capuli and P, demi 
jute, wibo Slachydee, and subtribo Scutel- made with double teeth and the back and cutting edge of of Texas and the Rock 
lanan charactorized bya tw -lipped caly with the blade nearly parallel, but with the back only half as | o cabinet-ehersy aE n 
k; i wg i verli ick he tooth-edge. = á niana, the choke-cherm ‘ac. 
obesintheupperand two in thelowerlip, thick ast hai ShOntS e choke-cherry, 
CEER two Ariese cells, and both ale Bruning shears (pr pare) A Pn anrs ves sts the true laurel 
5 Ñ e pruning shrubs. è for Dae Oe ea uae 
and filaments two-toothed at the apex. ‘There for pruning Shuba One fora oblong opening in- CUY? 
nore ie Dre tay Cant Aer tro hroua EAE OIra lar One, D which means a draw-cut is pro- 
RIN Eao A Oy ercu irom a aecutnbent bane, duced ema that of a ue instead of the crushing j ; 
` i pay, cut produced by common shears. Pais 
With opposite and entire toothed or pinnatifid leaves, a eut pr sby;con NL. (Kournefort, 1700) P, ilici ‘ 
i | ten-nerved calyx, and purplish, blue, Prunus (prë nus), n. D . (To iy » liniana, the 
fear whe ower six ina verücliasten, and crowded <L. LAs plum-tree: see pano] = genus orange and wi 
ma dense terminal spike with broad rounded bracts be- Oo osaceous trees, the type of the tribe Pru- the long-cull 
ween. i l other species are 5 4) cA ATONG 
A E benuly of thelr towers P. TBrunctta) nex. Itis characterized by a flve-lobed calyx, five pet- 2 aon oy 
` mis, the self-heal, widely distributed over the world als, commonly broad, large, and showy, numerous stamens, , 

; except ‘Africa)and remarkable for the intense violet ofits and a single ovary, becoming in fruit a fleshy drupe w ith a Portugal 
flower-buds, has also the old or provincial names aléheal, hard, smooth, or roughened bony stone, containing asin- GF both its 
runel, herb-carpenter, heart-of-the-earth, gle pendulous seed with two thick seed-leaves. There are AAR 

hookweed, sickleheal, and sicklewort, (See heal- about 96 species, mainly natives of north temperate re- SE ode hin 

all and carpenter's-herb, and cut under een) The gions, also numerous in tropical America, rare in tropical Hie 
decoction OL its leaves and stem is still in dine oe Asia, and elsewhere entirely lacking, They are usually. Prurience ( 
for healing wounds, for which it was once in the highes| 


ella® (pri-nel’ii), n. [NL. prunella, < F. 
le, $ ball of the eye, lit. a plum, € ML. 
runellum, a plum (prunellus, plum-tree), dim. 
L. prunum, a plum: see prunet.] A prepara- 
of purified niter or potassium nitrate mold- 
nto cakes or balls, Also called prunella salt 

and sal prunella, 
prunellaś (prö-nel'ä), x. 
prunell = Dan. prunel, < 


Pe nnsylvanica, the y il Pumila, ov ga 
(See pin-cherry) TY, pin- 


s cherri 


A 


as P, occidenta. 


e; tho Cali 
A holly-laurel R and at 


terry-laurel, also know 
z (ee orange) and peach. > 
. Laurocera t 0 

sherry-bay, laurel-ch 
yd 


; wö'ri-gns), n. [< prurien(t) + -ce.] 
Same as pruricucy. 


s apruricnce in the speech of some, 
stays him, or clse God would strike them dumb, 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 31. 
pruriency (prö'ri-en-si), n. [As prurience (see 
-cy).] The character ate of being prurient. 
(a) An itching or longing after something; an eager de- 
sire or appetite, 

This selfsame vile pruriency for fresh adventure in all 

things has got . . . strongly into our habits and humours. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 20, 

The bustling insignificance of Maximilian, cursed with 
an impotent pruriency for renown, Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
(Œ) A tendency toward, or a habit of, lascivious thought; 
sensuality. 

Between prudery and pruriency in such matters there 
is a wide debatable ground, and it is not always easy to 
draw the line which separates what is permissible from 
what is not, The American, XYII. 110. 

prurient (pré‘ri-ent),a. [= Pg. primin L 
prurien(t-)s, ppr- of prurire, itch.] dlo Tte hing; 
having an eager desire or longing for som 
thing. n 

There was always in the generality of mankin PER 


Eee f 
NL rient desire and hankering after the knowledge o 8. 
nel’ii), n. [ .] m ornith., a Wild Yellow or Red Plum (Prunus Americana). events. Culverwell, Light of Nature. (Ord MS.) 


: same as Accentor, Vieillot, 1, Branch with flowers, 2. Branch with leaves and fruit, 
small trees, sometimes shi 


mel 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
e rest is all but leather or prunella, 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 204. 
finest lawn makes common cause with any linen 
the silken apron shrinks not from unella, 
D. Jerrold, Men of Character, John Apple ohn, viii. 


Love. if 
Should have some rest and pleasure in himse™, 


(prä ey n. Same as prunellal vided leaves, usually Not ever be too curious for 2 boon, 
$ y fine] ` 2 Sar oof against the grain er 
n. Same as prunella? by the midrib (Conduplto Too prurient for a proof agains eri nd Vivien. 
n. [$ F. prunelle, a plum, pink, or rose-colored flowe Of him ye say ye love. t: of an un- 
thorn: see prunella3.] A Memeo otimes sol 2. Inclined to lascivious thought; 0t 4 
rade, prepared from the e oa g fan clean habit of mind; sensual. A 
O: + . . z , a ws : x 
atherine Varieties of 0! forother medicinal The eye of the vain and prurient is darting fro; Taylor. 


in and stone are removed, bark, especially in th N to object of illicit attraction. 
a A ved, the elements of pru 3 a a TAA prurient 
E e OF DAK of pruriently (pro er oy lascivious desire. . 
ing or las 


h purple color, like the parle 


olor-disk manner; with a longi L F. prwrigi- 
col ease of artificial species are American, of pruriginous (pro-1J i-nus), 4. CL. prurigino- 
aos neuz = Sp. Pg. It. pruriginose, > rigo (gine); 
[Formerly a i roup or 6 having the itch, scabby, < Prung] Af 
rmerly also proiner; sha G i gtovian S%9, having ; he pru iont] ro ai 
Prunes, or removes tary or twin fi of then 
‘ : akin to the nay appearing wit 


uri the 

prumgo: a exalted by UT 

flowers pre Their blood becoming pruriginots, S ances mange; 

natives o; salt and corrupt diet, as it often does, oe ch 
scabs, and leprosics. ambalming 

7 ircenhill, Art of Em Sy yit- 

, Amygdalus, Greenhill, A an itching, < Dif- 


y amara, the bit 
esence P itter almond, is 


i also, rire, itch: see prurien 
"ersicd.) , L 


; A Se 
the papules vary in size iro 1 
a e are discrete, of i dist atiy 
apricot, valued for its bers and close set, oe staat a 
Eee the black nearly of ie clog of t vine 
i i , : 1 y 
marmattes-oil tree, Fra intolerably itchy. [L an itching Pore 


used like olive. > pruritus (prý tus), An itehing? skin 
dingtheplumsoftheold Wena, Tire, itch: see orne i 
fruit, usually with a bloom, a specifically, a functiona 


Haridwar 


erm 


pruritus 


acterized by simple itching without struc- 
tural change. 


ere be a pruritus, or itch of talking, let i 
uo of religion. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), vodn 
mal , A. le 


char! 


Fone wes 
peautifu 


ited = Aros 5 
U azuli-finch, and indigo-bird, of 
y 


he nonpa- 
À c bird, of a Prussian- 
hue color varied with purplish tints. 

prussian (prush’an), a: and ne [< F. Prussien 
= Sp. Prusiano = Pg. It. Prussiano, < ML. 
Fprussianits, < ML. Prussia, Prusia, Prucia, 


prutid, Borussia, Brussia, ete., Œ. Preussen, ete., 
Prussia. Cf. pruce, spr uce.) I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Prussia— (4) aformer duchy near the 
goutheastern angle of the Baltic, which, after 
‘isunion with the Mark of Brandenburg, formed 
the nucleus of the F russian monarchy; or, (b) 
a kingdom of northern Germany, now the chief 
state in the reconstituted German empire,— 


Native Prussian blue, Same as blue ocher (which see, 
under ocher).— Prussian asparagus, See asparagur,— 


Prussian binding, & kind of twilled binding having a 


silk face and a cotton back.— Prussian blue, brown, 
See the nouns. R 


, green, etc. i k 
am 1. A native or an inhabitant of Prussia. 
—2, A language belonging to the Lettish di- 
vision of the Slavo-Lettie branch of the Aryan 
family, and us ally called Old Prussian. 1 was 
spoken in the region between the lower Vistula and the 
Niemen; it une exi in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, being ri ly by German. 
Prussianize (prush’an-iz), v. 1.3 pret. and pp. 
Prussianized, ppr. Prussianizing. [< Prussian 
+ -ize.] To vender Prussian in character, in- 
stitutions, laws, ete. 

The first step taken by the Emperor Paul after his ac- 
cession to the throne was to mareh his little Prussianized 
army from Gatchina to St. Petersbur 

Weslindnster XXVIIL. 580. 
prussiate (prus‘i-it), 1. [< pruss(ée) + -i-ate.] A 
common name for the ferrocyanides and ferri- 
eyanides: thus, potassium ferrocyanide is com- 
monly called yellow prussiate of potash, potas- 
sium ferricyanide red prussiate of potash, ete. 
—Prussiate cake, in the manufacture of Pru 
the solid cake produced by calcining potassium c; 
iron-borings, -filings, or -clipping d animal matter, such 
as dried blood, horn, leather-clippings, etc. This cake, when 
broken up, is leached, and the liquor concentrated to erys- 
tallization, The crystals are purified by re-crystallization. 
prussic (prus‘ik), a. [< Pruss-ian (with ref. to 
Prussian blue) + -ic.] In chem., related to Prus- 
sian blue, which was the first cyanogen com- 
ound isolated. Prussic acid, the common name of 
hydrocyantc acid, See hydrocyanic. 
prussine (prus’in), n. [< pruss-ic + -ine?.] Cy- 
, 2 J 
anogen. 
prutli, a. A Middle English form of proud. 
prut? (prut), interj. [ME. prut, ptrot, plrupt, 
also trut, < OF. trut, an exclamation of con- 
tempt or indignation. Cf. trut, tut.] An ex- 
damation of contempt or indignation. 
And setteth hym rygt at the lefte, 
And seyth prut for thy cursyng prest. X 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 20. (Halliwell) 
Prutenic (rğ-ten'ik), a. [< ML. Prutenus, Pru- 
tinus, Pruxenus, ete., a Prussian: see Prussian.] 
russian: noting certain planetary tables by 
rasmus Reinhold in 1551, and so called by the 
patior in allusion to the liberality of his pa- 
ton, Albert, Duke of Prussia. They were the 
rst application of the Copernican system. 


ee anon, by the help of an infallible guide, to per- 
ch such Prutenic tables as shall mend the astronomy of 


our wide expositors. Milton, Divorce, i. 1. (Davies.) 


Puttent vi, [< prutl, obs. form of proud.) To 


e proud; 


in pri disdain. 
alimen. hold up the head in pride or disdai 


[Proy. Eng.] 


ny We v.; pret. and pp. pried, ppr. prying. 


e E. pryen, prien, peep, peer; supposed to 
me transposed form of piren, peer: see peer. 
le MSposition of this kind (of 7 in second sylla- 
the On a vowel to the first syllable before 
in poast Vowel) is peculiar; transposition as 
acto to bird is in the other direction.) | I. 
Gane To look closely or with scrutinizing 
in oily, '; hence, to search curiously or imper- 
ently into any matter; peer; peep. 
fe ferde another clerk with nstromye ; 
Ue Walked in the feeldes, for to ae ats 
Thm ee! Btexres, cane inon nolda 
He saugh nat that. iaer Miller's Tale, 1. 272. 
v O eye of eyes, r 
Why pry st thou through my window ? tevo thy poepie; 
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Woe to the vassa] who 
S50 durst 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy? | 
ie Scott, Marmion, iif. 15, 
II. trans. To observe; note, 


Pandarus, that gan ful fas 
rus, that ga aste prye 
; ‘That al was wel, Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 1718, 
ye (pri), es pl. pries (priz). 
A peeping glance; peering: e 
inspection. [Rare ee ee 


From the sun a " 

Haate we to yon boten insta 

Secluded from the teasing pry 
0: ee es C. Smart, A Noon-piece, 

ney s BEY, 
Of the little Tove that iy Meee 
Round about with eager pry. 

X Keats, To 
k One who pries; a prier; an maquineie in- 
trusive person (with allusion to Paul Pry 
fictitious na hich Hata Y, a 
1 me which, in its turn, was evi- 
dently suggested by this sense of the word) 

We in our silence could hear and j 
cackle of the “ Prys” outside the door, 
Harper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 82 
PASE ; £ - 82. 
ey ets 1p pl. pries (priz). [Appar. for prize3, 
las z ey one plural: see pri HP IN 
arge tever employed to raise or i 
substances; a ieee GPO EES A 
A dozen strong wooden poles served us as pri 
many a lake and river bar of sand, gravel, at eee oon 
A se Science, III. 226. 
WY ee v. Cr prot aan pp. pried, ppr. prying. 
pry?, n.] To raise or move by means of a 
pry; prize; bring into a desired position or con- 
dition by means ofa pry: as, to prya box open. 
pryan (pran), n. (Corn. pryan, prian, clayey 
ground.] Clay. [Cornwall, Eng.) ‘ 
pryany (pri’an-i), a. [< pryan + -y1.] Con- 
aining pryan, or mixed with pryan.— 
lode, a lode in which the masses, busera: or RY, 
cre at ped with more or less flucan and gossan. 
ornwall, Eng. s 

prydet, n. An obsolete spelling of pridel. 

pryer, n. See prier. 

pryghte}. An obsolete preterit of prick. Chau- 
cer. 

prying (pri’ing), p.a. Peeping; peering; look- 
ing closely into anything; hence, inquisitive; 
curious. 

Many have been prying and inquisitive into this matter, 
hoping to know something more particularly of it. 
Waterland, Works, I. 227. 
Prying eyes the fire-blast seldom lack. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 13. 
=Syn. Inquisitive, ete. See curious. 3 
pryingly (pri’ing-li), adv. Ina prying manner; 
with close inspection or impertinent curiosity. 
P p y 
To those who peer pryingly into all corners the little inn 
of the place will suggest some memories of a very modern 
history. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 236. 
pryki, pryket, v. Middle English spellings of 
prick. , x e 
pryme?, a. and n. A Middle English spelling of 
prime. 5 
prymert, n. An obsolete form of primert. 
pryst, n. A Middle English spelling of price. 
pryset, v. t. An obsolete spelling of prize. 
prytaneum (prit-a-né’um), n.; pl. prytanea (-ii). 
[L.,< Gr. xpuraveiov, the meeting-place or official 
house of the prytanes, < xpiravc, a presiding 
magistrate: see prytanis.] A public hall in an- 
cient Greek states and cities, housing and typi- 
fying the common ritual or official hearth of ue 
ommunity. That of Athens is especially famous. In 
it the city extended hospitality both to her honored citi- 
zens and to strangers. ‘The prytanes, or presidents of the 
senate, were entertained in it at the public charge, ae 
ther with those who, on account of personal or ances 
services, were entitled to this honor. E 
prytanis (prit a-nis), n.; pl. prytanes (-nez). 
[L., < Gr. mpirame, dial. xporavic, & chief lord, 
prince, ruler, a presiding magistrate, president 
(see def.); prob. < xpé, before.) In ancient 
Greece: (a) A chief magistrate or priest in 
several states, as Rhodes, Lycia, and Miletus. 
(b) A member, during the term of presidency 
of his section, of one of the ten sections of fifty 
oe 
each into which the Senate of Five Hundred was 


ivi - Athens. These sections constituted stand- 
as ined aes one of which, in aon repre- 
sented the full senate in minor matters, an charge 
of routine business. See the quotations. 

The prytanes were by turns presidents, had the custody 
of the seal, and the keys of 2 


one day. y 


Adams, Works, IV. 480. 


the care which wa: 


i 8. 
who attended it in Hellas were called the Prytan 


i rit‘a-niz), v. i.; pret. and pp. pryt- 
prytanize (Pr yianicing. [< prytan-y is -ize.] 


Collec 


* 


[< pryl, v.) 1, prytany (prit’s-nij, n. 


peer 


treasury and citadel, for 


F ions of the state itself grew out of 
The princina] son acl on the tribal fire. The men 


Brit., IX. 229, 


psalmist 


In Gr, antiq., to exercise the pryt aid 
; : any: said of 
a state or tribe, or of an indiwldaal legislator, 
The order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning 


from the right wing, was conformable to th 
prytanizing, as drawn by lot for the. year, aeei 


Grote, Wist. Greece, IV, 300, 
< Gr. spuraveia, a presi- 
dency, the tern of ses or anthony of plas 
anis, S zpitavc, a presiding magistrate: see 
prytanis.) In ancient Greece, a presidency or 
direction; the office or dignity of a prytanis; 
especially, in ancient Athens, the period dur- 
ing which the presidency of thesenate belonged 
to the prytanes of one section, 

If Schomann’s older view is correct, the presiding officer 


in the Senate and the Assembly must al b 
tribe which holds the arpan E the Wae: sos 


rans. Amer. Philol. Ax., XVI. 169. 
An obsolete spelling of prithee. 


An abbreviation (a) of postscript; (b 
(theat.) of prompt-side, e 3 ge” 


mile at the busy pSallenda (sa-len’di), n.; pl. psallendzæ (-dé), 


[L., fem. sing. gerund. of psallere, play on @ 
stringed instrument, LL. sing the Psalms: see 
psalm.) In the Ambrosian office, one of two 
proper antiphons sung at lauds and vespers on 
Sundays and certain saints’ days. 


psalloid (sal’oid), a, [< NL. psalloides, irreg. 


Ge paella paon a eee instrument, + 
tõoç, form.] Lyriform; like the] or Corpu: 
psalloides, of the brain. chia ae 
psalm (sim), n. [< ME. psalme, paume, salm; 
partly (a) < AS. sealm =D. psalm = MLG. salme 
= OHG. psalmo, salmo, salm, MHG. psalme, 
psalm, salme, salm, G. psalm = Sw, psalm = Dan. 
psalme; partly (b) < OF. psaume, F. psaume = 
Pr. psalm, psalme, salme = Sp. It. salmo = Pg. 
salmo, psalmo; < LL, psalmus = Goth. psalma, 
psalmo, < Gr. Ņażuóc, a song sung to the harp, a 
song, psalm, the sound of the cithara or harp, 
a pulling or twitching with the fingers (ef. 
warua, a tune played on a cithara or harp, > 
LL. psalma, a psalm), < Y422e~, touch, twitch, 
play on a stringed instrument (> L. psallere, 
play on a stringed instrument, LL. sing the 
Psalms). Cf. psalter, pelea 1. A sacred 
poem or song, especially one in which expres- 
sions of praise and thanksgiving are prominent: 
usually restricted either to those contained in 
the Book of Psalms, or to the versifications of 
these composed for the use of churches, as the 
Psalms of Tate and Brady, of Watts, ete. 


“This Dragon of Dissait, that thou derfly hath fourmet:" 
So sethe in the sauter the Salme to the end. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.),1, 4436. 
Euen the name Psalmes will speake for mee, which, be- 
ing interpreted, is URAL is songes. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
They do no more ahera and korp Lee ase than 
the Hundredth Psalm to the tune of **Green Sleeves.” 
Su Shak., M. W. of W., ii 1. 68. 


Th t . . - rolling thro’ the court 
Asians IA thunder to eet 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies. 
Tennyson, Princess, ti, 
2. pl. [cap.] A book of the Old Testament 
which follows Job and precedes Proverbs, and 
contains 150 psalms and hymns; more fully, 
the Book of Psalms. The authorship of a large num- 


ber of the psalms is ascribed traditionally to David. Many 


of them, however, are supposed to date from the time of 


n.) I.t intrans. To sing psalms. ` 
. trans. To celebrate in psalms; hymn. 
That we her Subjects, whom He blesseth by her, — 
i i d th e tl her. 
opines Besant ln E, Ps aniy tnia 
salm-book (siim’buk), n. [< ME. “salm 
Pralmboe,< AS. sealmbõe (= D. psalmboek = 
salmbok = QG. psalmbuch = Sw. psalmbok 


salmebog), < sealm, psalm, boc, 
act Ae book.) 1. A collectio: 


eal use; a Psalter. 
poems or songs for 3 
out BEE n A 
salmist (si’mist o mist) 
y mista, gas 


miste= Pr. psal 


S K 
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Psammophis 


= psalmist PEENTE One who sings ie 5 
ve -ginger (siim’sing“¢r), n. One who sings also the Psalms of Day; 
ence Eee TSOR RATIA, PE rly, one who holds that the con- touch, twitch, pla ve id, the Psalt 
‘Sho tun'd to pious notes tho psalmist’ lyre. Anal singing of psalms is a necessary see psalm.] 1, A ne Stringed i Waz 
Sal Ji Hughes, Divine Poetry. Part of all church worship, Ney eao Zither see having sees 1'Strumey Ment: 
Tn ' A i for or other 3 ng (siim/sing’ing), n. The act or variously tuned, whia ot! or it of at 
Tn ny Chitin mui ncn Os wean SINGH, pate similan sacred gor with or without (eE ma A 
; ` rt of church worship. use has been extensive, begin tt Of a ploa) he Re 
ing of church music. 3 poems as a par tō In medieval music continuing to tho a0 Peginning in p Pleety in. 
Se ne ef g ön), n, In medrerad MUSIE, a 3 a: hO seventee Sin Diy um, 
r (sii’mis-tér or sal’mis ter), m EK psalm-tone (sium A a portion of the Psalter the dulcimer, except that ie cemtnny. He times alts 


i ' ist, 2. or tone to whic ir a aa 
ulmist + -er1.] Same as psalmist 2 melody or 9 ing or pickings instead of 

ul i is- ¥ i y : arp proper in having ; 
psalmist sii/mis-tri or sal’mis-tri), n. [< was habitually sung : hea hee a per in having: 
EGT T oa The art, act, or practice of psaloid (si’loid), 4. [< Gr, Yatie, ean vant, aKo e araa re prot’ eases ty d : 
singing psalms; psalmody. + eidoc, form.] Roesembling an arch. Thomas, son Were provided fe a No or ane ara 
‘aay from 1 of psalmistry, or any other Med. Dict. Apmis lls 
ù eo, mil an neat of a zealand true psalter (sil’ter), n. [< ME. psa uter, psautere, So swetely tha wenes ttre, 

Hightconsness in the person, lath much yet to learn, u) sauter, sauire,< OF. psautier, sautier, F. psautier y that al the chambras 
Milton, Works, 1, 405. (Jodrell. = Pr, psalteri, salteri, sauteri = Sp. salterio= Pg. rales the Tord vili 


Chaucer, yii 
psalm-melodicon (siim’me-lod’i-kon), n. A psalterio = It. saliero, salterio, < L. psalterium, and an instrument of ten stein to him with the © 1, 97, 
strings. realtor 


harp; si g 


musical instrument of the wood wind group, 4 song sung to the psaltery, LL. the psalms Deep rob'd in white, he r Paten 
eae E a To the ets heh aod 
: Vv $ struc rl j si an, : IY Ory. 5 s > heir 
ba Ea ld be produced at Psalter, Book of ene Sop- il Wh 2 2. Same as psalter Parnett, Git tant 
m four to six tones could be prot ae [cap] The Book of Psalms, considered as a “ghe knew all A oa > MIU Of Poet 
S ew all the 


once, It was invented by S. Weinrich in 1828, separate book of the Old Testament: usually of tne Ae 


tery by heart, 


teers Dy L. Schmidt in 1832. Also pestieted to those vor OIE OIO tompon ds a ee he aigra part 
4 acy z from it which are arranged especially for the psaltress (sål’tres * r eam-Children, A 
 psalmodic (sal-mod'ik), a. [< psalmod-y + -ic.] Servicos of the church, such as the version of psa “hee oA 8), m [S Gr. *arrfe (Daries) 
‘Belonging or relating to psalmody. the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer. ed instrument por (S páñžem, play O ARA 
That glorious body of psalmodic literature or hymnol- mhe translation of the Psalter in the Book of Common yon the psi '), + -ess.] A woman w] String. 
ogy which SoS Cees of PE IL 904 Prayer is not that of the eatin aeS version, but that of pon the psaltery, A vho Plays 
. A, Alexander, On the Psalms, TI. 294. — the earlier version of Cranmer’s Bible. š , garth anwe 
S 4 B But spring-w ije a wintry clod: 
psalmodical (sal-mod‘i-kal), a. [< psalmodic The pronneie his payn eet in panaan aana wepyng; Ovens a ind, Jil ng padres, Tasses 
i As the psauter vs scith, so dude moni othere, 3 3 £ Browning sees 
vod TENT LG odai musik osoli S ? Piers Plowman (A), viii. 107. Psaltria (sal ’ tri-i), 2, INL. a Paracelsus, 
“Ee els in patron zod cathedral musick ox As David seythe in the Peautere, Quoniam persequeba- 1832), < L, psaltria, Gr, aT K emminek, 
; W. Mason, Church Music, p.170, tur unus mille, & duo (ORO AEE mia w a harper: sco psaltres Psaltriparus] of steric, 
Imo hs ae Aoi teen se et Mandeville, Travels, p. 261. of Paridw, the type of Ran os SJ A genus 
Pi odist Gamo dist onan saathi ua K 2, In liturgies, that portion of the Psalms ap- small Javan tit pi i Loli is P, exilis, a very 
y gies; I I 
psalmod-y + -ist.] One who composes or sings 5 : h 10US6: extended to varia. 
psalms or sacred songs. © pointed for a given day or service. American species. Seo Psaltyinap o various 
And {let} each brother of common condition [sing] two Psaltriparus (sal-trip’ rus) i ‘INI B 
3 7% LAL. (Bona- 


Tt will be thought as ft for our lips and hearts as for psalters of psalms, one for the living and one for the dead. parte, 1851), g Gr. 


our ears to turn pealmodists, i ish Gilds (E. E. T. S cviii 
Hammond, Ön the Psalms, Pref. (Latham.) Quoted in English Gilds (E. B. T. S.), Int., p. xviii. harper, a titmouse.] An Amen 
Se. eri- 


Prophet in some parts of the Scripture seems to imply 3, In the Rom. Cath. Ch.: (a) A series of devout can genus containing several spect 
little more thana mere poet, or pealmodist, who sung ex- utterances or aspirations,, 150 in number, in of diminutive tits, with long tails, 1 dine ce 
tempore verses to the sound of an instrument, honor of certain mysteries, as the sufferings large pensile nests and layne pu, building very 

Dr. Burney, Hist. Music, I. 280. of Christ, Pec ct, A and laying pure-white eggs; 

, *m6-diz or sii’m6-diz), v. i.: pr a } sn- ’. melanotis, P, mint Dm) 

psalmodize (sal’mo-diz or sii’m9-diz),v.i.;pret. Fuery brother and sister shal payen, of ye commoun bets ate three species found in western parte ot UHU NET 


'u/Tpla, fem. of “Waerip, a 
yf 


‘and pp. psalmodized, ppr. psalmodizing. [< psal- catel, a peny to a sauter for ye dedes soule, States, respectively known as the black-eare 
nod-y + -ize.] To ke psalmody. English Gilds (B. E. T. S.), p. 26. tat wh-tit, See ent under busiest 
Tn short, the bird perform’d his part (b) A large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 150 PSammat (sami), n. [NL. (P. de Beauvois 
4 a y PE È t 216 hat a hh aa bs 
eae NT a Ver-Ve' beads, corresponding to the number of the 1812); < Gr. Yáunoc, sand.) A former genus of 
- @. Cooper, Ver-Vert, fi. Psalms. grasses: same as Ammophila, 1, 


sal‘nd-di or sii’mo-li), n. [< ME. psalterial (sal-té’ri-al),a. [< psalteri Psammine (sit-mi’né 1. [N r, yá 
1 o-di), n. j sal-té/ri- A salierium + -al. sa-mi’né), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. yá- 
OF. (and F.) psalmodie = Pr. peal- “In zodl., of or pertaining oK psalterium: a fog, sand, + -inee.] A subfamily of Spongithde, 


psalmody ( 


modia salmodia = It. salmodia = Pg. psal- th i A zitl flesh-spicules, the sk isti 

= lt salmodia=Pg. psal- the psalterial aperture of the reticulum; the Without flesh-spicules, the skeleton consisting 

in be ¢ ML psalmodia, < Gr. parpodia, a sing- psalterial PEES ee of foreign bodies cemented by indistinct spon- 
yañuóc, a song (sec psalm), + acide, qdew, “Pertaini ; i sa-nis’mus y "yá 

n i we, Pertaining to a psaltery; resembling t sie Psammismus (sa-mis’mus), n. [NL., < Gr, pare 

3 : see odel.] 1, The art, act, or practice of of a paltry ear ingithomusic poc, sand. Cf. Gr. payyuopos, a burying in the 


the harp, < (MGr.) yja?uodem, sing to the psalterian (sal-t6’ri-an), a. [< psaltery + -an.] Si 
_ singing psalins or hymns as a part of worship. Then once again the charmed God began age of gravel in the 


sand.] In pathol., the pas 


_ As touching that is laide to our charge in psalmodies An oath, and through ¢ i ‘i 
i 1 r h he serpent’s cars it ra unne: ; y 
one cane oe nominee ws tray the simple, Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian. Nites psammite (sam‘it), n, [¢ F. psammite, < Gr. 
iano thus y 78, p. 1921, an. 1588. Keats, Lamia, i.“ paypirnc, of sand, sandy, < pdypos, sand.] Sand- 


r (Lut i led eto Seana psalterion (sal-t6’ri-on), n.; pl. psalteria (į). stone; gritstone. [Little used by American 
and admitted only unisonous psalmody. [< Gr. yarrjpiv: see psalterium.] Same as geologists. 
psalmody, 1 as g s 


5 : W. Mason, Church Music, ii, P&@tery, 1. psammitic (sa-mit/ik), a. [< psammite + -ic.] 
‘also am expert in psalmody, having in his yo Ho was dy ey i Tn ge a structure like that of sand- 
A € k youth _ Me was driven, for revenge and his own defence, toan- 10 geol., having a structure lke thai 
pride of the village singing-school, swer with great and stout words, Eye) thay ideo he stone made up of rounded grains of sand. If 


i HB. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 34. 2d no skill to tune a ha i i i re is called ™ 
8 collective aa or rp, nor a viol, nor to playona the grains are sharp, the structure 1s ca 
s collectively, especially in the form ais sg _,, North tr. of Plutarch, p. 96. gyi ity, and the rock a grit ov gritstone, 
arsions prepared for liturgical use, Pav serium (sal të'rium), x.; pl. psalterta(-ii). psammocarcinoma (sam-9-kilr-sine mi) a 
or sii’m6-di), v. t; pret, Pees salter, psaltery.] 1. Same as psal- “[NL., < Gr. wdyjoc, sand, + NL. carcinoma 
ed, ppr. psalmo a i as psaltery, 1. z A earcinoma with a caleareons deposi uo 
e psalterium was a kind of lyre of 2 sa-mo/mii), ne [ND S Gt: H 
mines yre of an oblong square psammoma (sa-md’mil), ahi nt 
ape; - «It was played with a rather large plectrum. Da. + -oma.] A tumor containmg abunda 


which may still 
and Gee ri South Kensin, y $ IA vom the 
d ied; but which glon Art Handbook, No. v., p. 35. calcareous deposit, usually growing Tout 


ersi 4 zoi : agen 
í ane Mine iy 119, (Davies.) ? aoe third division of the stomach of membranes of the brain, and 
pn. [<LL. psalmo- honeycomb eae between the reticulum or a myxoma or fibroma. _, th jl. [ND 
s a psalm-writer, < also called ama the abomasum; the omasum: Psammonemata (sam-9-ne mati) read] 
» write.] Same as of mucous piee, from the numerous folds < Gr. páupoç, sand, + växa (niar) aving sand 
; rior. It er rane which nearly fill the in- group of horny or fibrous sponge ves of the 
the less typical Teduced to a mere tube, without folds, in Or other foreign substance mM ige is an ex 
der ruminant, nante, as the Tragwide, Seecutun- gpongin. The common path-spong 


‘Triumph of Faith, ii. 10. When thi VL < 

gn til, 10. i is portion of the st 2 E ample. AS yt. [NU 

red psalinogra; dinally, the lamellie fall apy omach is slit open longitu- ; sa-mof/i-dé), 1 2 co- 

cred psalinogri ph ar 1- Psammophide (sa-mo 3 ness 
World Tost at Tenute, in poe tt has received ON aaea a ar he Pacinimop his + -idæ.] A family og ae Psammo- 


um from anatomists, while 
pliers give it that of 


J, Anat, Vert., p, 323, 


7 S 2 w 
lubrine Ophidia, typified by he sem Colubridæ; 
phis, now reduced to a su ram y sneation It con 
the sand-snakes. In Giinther's Ns African An 
tained four genera, represented chin “i 

ee species ae R pl- [NL 
sammophinæ (sam-?- mily © 
Psammophis + -in&. A psummo- 


bridæ, represented by t EES 3 

phis, ‘Pugmmodynastes, and AED Dain pead dis 

O snakes or desert-suakes. They St compret i yod. 

Ví tinct, the body moderately slen ler, erior 0 nes fis E 

tf! Ņ middle teeth elongated, and the PO sammophi s 

Lf : The species are all tropical. on 

ST D. Cope. Bs -n DE (wae) yp 
‘7! | Psammophis (sam/6-fis), ™ pont. 


: : ; X 
tery panie, of the 12th century. Gr; Wäuog, sand, + öp, & se 


Psammophis 


„nus of Psammophide, having a loral plate 


e 
cal Frvided anal gastrostege. There are numerous 
aca and Asiatic species, as P, condanarus, frequenting 
A u 
sandy = n. (NIL. (Cuvier, 1817 G 
g (si Vu r, 1817), < Gr. 
peana starling.] A genus of tityrine birds, now 
háp 
called 
psaroco 
papós í 
ory extensi hich 
Wagler 


Psaro 
nius, 


coal: me: 
meen cul 
py the na 
Hana in E 
psautert, Ne 


Wr triet n A Middle English form of psal- 

tery. 1 ee 
em, n. Same as pshem. 

Psthont (psċhent), n. [Egypt.] In archæol., the 

sovereign Crown of all Egypt, composed of the 

tall pointed miter, or white crown, of southern 


iasi 


Pschent.— From reliefs of the temple-court of Edfou, Egypt. 


Egypt, combined with the red crown, square in 
front and rising to a point behind, of northern 
Egy pt. The two kingdoms were united by Menes, who 
founded the greatness of the Egyptian monarchy and re- 
strained the power of the priests, at the dawn of recorded 


history. | fe) ` 
Pselaphi (sel’a-fi), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Psela- 
| phus, q. v.] in Latreille’s classification, the 
third family of trimerous Coleoptera, contain- 
ing Pselaphus and Claviger as leading genera. 
It corresponds to the modern family Pselaphi- 
de, but was differently located in the system. 
pselaphid (sel’a-fid), 7. and n. I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pscluphide. 
TI. x. Any beetle of this family. 
Pselaphidee (s6-laf’i-dé), n. pl. [D 
1817), < Pselaphus + -idæ.] An anomalous 
family of Coleoptera, typified by the genus Pse- 
laphus. They have been variously located in the Palpi- 
čornia or Clavicornia, aud are now classed with the latter 
Suborder. The tar re trimerous, the dorsal abdominal 
Segments are entirely corneous, and the abdomen is fixed, 
ung) pendaged, and of five or six segments. They are very 
cin 1 brownish beetles, more or less pubescent, found in 
most countries in moss and ants’ nests and under stones. 
ae family is rich in'genera and species; of the former, 
V are represented in the 
hited St; 


States, 
Pselaphotheca(sel/- 
-f0-the’kii), 2.5 pl. 
Pselaphothecze (-s6). 
[NT < Gr. ay2adav, 
celabout, + OnKn, a 
ee chest.] In en- 
om., one of the two 
Conical processes on 
: le anterior extrem- 
y of many butter- 
A y Pupe, in which 
a palpi are de- 
paa pPed. 
fie aphus 


i, 


YL. (Leach, 


(sel’a- 
Herbst, “1792F 4 

t. Ymapäv, feel or 
grope about. ] The 
ical genus of 
ide, having z 
arsi single-clawed, and the maxillary pal- 
extremely long, the last joint ¢elub-shaped. 
Widespread, NE species are not numerous, less 


ua hein, >, erichsont and P. 
longic g described. Only two, P. erichsony 
(avus, are found in North America north of Mexico. 


Pselaphius er iehsont. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 


È 
the 
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(sel’izm), n. 
, & stamme 
pronounce indistine 
Speech, stammering.] 
Misenuncia 7 


psellism 


FIG ri 
EZA. taug 


taw, stammer, 
éc, faltering in 
in enunciation; 
m may consist in lisping, sta 
ee phe It als: snieated Geter, 
7 # hare-lip or defect of lip. 
S'inus), n. [NL.] Same as 


phenidæ (s¢-fen’i-dz), ; ?, 
phenus + -idæ.] A e Pe ie ` a 
sects, named by Le Conte ir ise frown tire 
Beinn DAEA C e In 1861 from the 
S Psephenus: now merged in Parnid: 
Eepuenus (sé-f6’nus), n. [NI (Haldeman 
85: T.) ark obsada Ina 
genus of Beenie dark, obseure.] The typical 
dæ. Two species 
only are known, 
both of the United 
States. 
psephism(sé’fizm), 
n. (<1. psephisma, 
Gr. Wigicua, an 
ordinance of a de- 
liberative assem- 
bly, < weiter, 
count, reckon with 
pebbles or count- 
ers, < qijdoc, also 
Yugic, a pebble, a 
smooth stone, < 
ydew, rub.] In 
Gr. antiq., a pub- 
lic vote of an as- 
sembly, specifical- 
ly of an assembly 
of the Athenian people; a decree or statute 
enacted by such a vote. 
psephomancy (sé’fd-man-si), n. [< Gr. ajooe, 
a pebble, + pavreía, divination.) Divination 
by means of pebbles drawn froma heap. Roget. 
Psephurus (sé-fa’rus), n. [NL. (Günther, 
1873), < Gr. adjgoc, pebble, + otpd, tail.] A 
genus of polyodont fishes, having six upper 


Psellisi 


Psephenius lecontei. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 


Psephurus gladius. 


caudal fulcra enormously developed. P. gladius 
is a Chinese fresh-water species, with a long snout extend- 
ing far beyond the mouth. It attains a length of 18 feet. 

Psetta (setä), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1839), ¢ L. 
psetta, < Gr. pirra, a flatfish.] A genus of 
Pleuronectidæ, characterized by the broad and 
nearly scaleless tuberculated body, whose col- 
ored side is brown with dark blotches. P. 
maxima is the famous turbot, next in size to 
the halibut among the flatfishes. 

Psettide (set’i-de), x. pl. [NL., < Psettus + 
-idz.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Psettus (or Monodactylus). 
‘The body is much compressed and elevated, the vertical 
fins are covered with scales, the dorsal has seven or eight 
spines and the anal three, and the yentrals are rudimen- 
tary. The few species are inhabitants of the Pacific and 
African coasts. See cut under Peetlus. i 

Psettine (se-tiné), n. pl. [NL., < Psetta + 
-ine.] A subfamily of Pleuronectidæ, typified 
by the genus Psetia. They have a nearly symmetri- 
cal and generally large mouth, and the yentral fins un- 
symmetrical, that of the eyed side having an extended 
base on the ridge of the ab- 
domen, while the other is 
narrower and lateral. The 
eyes are on the left side. It 
includes the turbot, brill, 
whiff, topknot, scaldtish, 
and many other flatfishes. 

psettine (set“in), a. and 
n. I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Psettinæ. 

TI, n. Any member 
of the group Psettine. 

Psettus (set’us), M- 
[NL. (Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831), < Gr. 
Wirra, & flatfish, a 
plaice, sole, or turbot.] 
A genus of earangoid 
fishes, typical of me 
family Psettidz. cae 
BERR tre js an Indo-Pacific s 
inches long. P. sebe is West 


Pettus sede. 


ican. 


-, See pseudo-. mr 
Peer daconitine (si-da-kon“i-tin), 1. 
seudo-aconitine. —  _, NL., ¢ G 
usis (si-da-ka’sis). 2. [NL., $ Gr. 
see Tals, + dxovoe, a hearing.) False hear- 
ing. 


a lismus,< Gr. pseudesthesia (sù-des-thë 


Pseudalopex ({sii-da-l6’peks), m. 


pseudambulacral (sii-dam-bi-la’kral), a. Sim- 


pseudaphia (si-da’fi-i),n. [< Gr. verdhe, false, 
pseudapostle (sū 


cies, about 10 pseudencephalus (stid-en- 


Same as in which the brain js repla 


pseudepigrapha 


"sih n. [NL., < Gy, 
wevdiic, faise, + aictnare, a see arla aT] 
Imaginary or false feeling; imaginary sense 
of touch in organs that have been removed, as 
when pain is felt as if in the fingers or toes 


of an amputated limb. Also spelled pseudos 


thesia, 

Ni. - 
meister, 1856), < Gr. yerdiec, false, g Daa 
fox.] A genus or subgenus of South American 
Canidæ, related to Lycaloper, Wat further re- 
sembling foxes in having the pupil of the eye 
elliptical when contracted, as in P. azare, P. 
magellanicus, ete. j 


ulating ambulacra or ambulacral areas, as cer- 
tain spaces observed in blastoid crinoids, 


+ dgh, a touch: see paraphia.} Paraphia. 

pouty, ne [< LL. pseuda- 
postolus, < LGr. yendaréaroroc, a false apostle, 
< Wendie, false, + árócratoc, apostle: see apos- 
tle.] A false or pretended apostle, Also pseu- 
do-apostle, 


For these Philippian peeudapostles, two ways were the: 
enemies to the crosse of Chaist: in their Toara 4 
their practice. Bp. Hall, Sermon on Phil, iii, 13, 19, 


Pseudarachnæ (sii‘da-rak’né), n. pl, [NL., < 
Gr. wevdjc, false, + åpáxvn, a spider: see Arach- 
nida.) A group of arthropod animals com- 

posed by Haeckel to contain the sea-spidera, or 

Pycnogonida, and the water-hears, or Arctisea. 

In Gegenbaur’s system the Peeudarachne are one of two 

prime divisions of Arachnida, the other being Autarachne. 


Also called Peeudarachna. See cuta under Arctisea and 
Pycnogonida, 


pseudarthrosis (sūü-där-thrő’sis), n. A condi- 
tion in which, after fracture, there is failure of 
bony union, and there remains an actual joint 
ov a fibrous union with slight movement. 

Pseudastacus (sii-das’ta-kus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
yevdic, false, + dcraxéc, a lobster, crawfish: see 
Astacus.| A genus of fossil decapod erusta- 
ceans, from the Solenhofen slates of Bavaria, 
containing such species as P. pustulosus. Also 
Pseudo-astacus. 

Pseudecheneis (sii-dek-e-né’ is), 
(Blyth, 1860), < Gr. verd: 
neis.) A genus of Asiatic catfishes of the fam- 
ily Siluride: so called from the adhesive ap- 
paratus or sucking-disk formed by plaits of 
skin between the pectorals, enabling the fish 
to cling to stones in the mountain streams 
which it inhabits. 
pseudelephant (sii-del’é-fant), n. A mastodon. 
Coues. 
pseudelminth (sii-del’minth), n. 5 Gr. devie, 
false, + Zuwe (é7jur9-), a worm: see helminth.| A 
supposed entoparasitie worm which proves to 
be something else. Also pseudhelminth. 

Sometimes the paeudelmintha are really so worm-like 
that a mere naked-eye examination is insufficient to de- 
termine their nature. 

T. S. Cobbold, Tapeworsns (1500), p. 9. 

seudelytrum, pseudelytron (si-del‘i-trum, 

aan T pl. PET tra (-trii). A false ely- 
trum; a spurious or degenerate wing-cover or 
fore wing, as the small twisted ye of a sty- 
lops. See Strepsiptera and Sty lopide. 

pseudembryo (sti-dem’bri-o), n. [< Gr. verde, 
false, + éu3pvov, embryo.) A false embryo: 
applied to various larval forms after the eeg 
stage. cchinopædium of a sea-urchin. Wy 
sagn (Oe iors or brachiolaria of a Pipes š 
(c) The swarm-gemmule of a spenge, or so-called sponge- 
embryo. W.S. Kent. 


seudembryonic (si-dem-bri-on’ik), a. [£ 
5 pseudembryo(n-) + -ic.] Pertaining to a pseu- í 
aie or having its character; ec f P 
Pseudemydæ (silem’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,¢ Psou- 
demys (-emyd-) + ~e.] A family of ceryptodirous 
tortoises, named from the genus Pseudemys, now” 
merged in the family Clemmyidæ or Testudinidi 
J. See Gey 
Pseudemys (si’de-mis), 7. 
1856), < Gr. tevdje, false, + NL. 
nus of tortoises of the family Emy: 
timen eave panao he 18 
i Nort urtles, 
pace rubriventris (the potter, slider, 
rapin), P. coneinna, P. ; ete, Š 


a. NE 
úc, false, + NL. Behe- 


udencephati (- 
Bupa ie „the 


tumor dé 
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4814 Pseudochrom. 
with words of any origin, and by no means all the seutibranchiate g 


pseudepigrapha idoiq 


astro 


Jane ; iti prenx, iven below. In scientifle „ odg, ; 
writings; specifically, those writings ENET made with it aro given bek veloped asa br + OpOds, wi 

K 3 * F nå ns ething deceptive in appearance, 3 «asa branching youd 4 t the pi 
ofess to be Biblical in character a compounds it implies semet v A A itisused face of the mantle, aS” el on the i Bills dg. 


i COG i nares Tes; aa artes sometric, pseudo-tetragonal, the lateral central tect] 


ANG, 
"st compounds as pseudo-is yY and s} Sup. 
e by tho general consent of scholars; nua Hees crystals which appear to belong to the large and irregular, eee he ode Spira] 


y Biblical books which are re- tetragonal, cte, systems, but in fact belong to y C REN ei 
ee canonical nor inspired, and eme Tower grado of symmetry, (See peudosyn- ERT DER uu tEN by J a eeteulum Phorg 
y Anis . i e 7 a] Pi ce St- - t 8S y s F Ware ay, r 
eir character aro not worthy of use in meirg) Tn biology At S MA gs really mute aiiiiee: wat ide. ee “i 
ae a eens ‘ pean ity implies Ş sid a aE so close as to ob- pseudobranchial (sū-dō-h OSErp in 
“it i 2 (a) The canonic: ` 3 hide actual difference. ate pseudobranchial al] Ob orp 
Z í üt on account of their charac- Scuro or aa on a } anchial + ~al, l or perlak 
oT nas re ea of the church; (E those pseudo-aconitine, ace I on E reo psoudobranch or to pseudo Pertainms 
which, though Biblical in form, so vary from the PINON!  erystalline alkaloit ITE a Aa pseudobranchiate (sūù-dop o chim, 8 to 
are not deemed worthy Aconitum feror. Also pseudac . pseudobranchial + -atel ] Provided) T 
+1 Providea will rans 
1 pseu. 


K 


a 


writings in spirit that the: 
i d constitute the apoo- ETERS ais 7 

; place n a ice DE we pea one ee Da pseudo-angle (sti-do-ang' gl), n. An angle in dobranchio, 
f Aies known as the New Testament Apocrypha, being not “ non-Kuelidean geometry. _ ae inia pseudobrookite (sii-d6-1) 
à pseudo-annulus (sū-dō-an'ū-lus), n. Afuset, “occurring in minute rea 


rikit), p 
an apparent annulus or ring of non-vesicular tiesin some voleanie pox 


* A miner. 
angular tables i mA 
ayi. 


‘consid worthy of regard by,any branch of the Chris- 
‘oli , properly consists of psendepigrapha, 
hic (st-dep-i-graf’ik), a. [€ psen- 


cks, as 


tinu ) 

) udepigrap i ` cells, sembles brookite, and i andesit 

ps i ous + -ic,] Inscribed with a false si’do-n-pos’l), n. Same as Sates brookite, and is related to ee" lb re. 

E aly, T DA to the Jewish pe maoan e (si’d0-a-pos'l), niron consisting of the oxids of a8 compo. 

i h; suatic (sū'dō-a-kwat'ik), a. Growing : p amnium an, 

ONS) a a e nave PSeudo-aquatic (st'do-n On aquatic. PSeudobulb (sü'dõ-bulb), n. A $ 
eee aoe in very moist places, yet nob strictly aq -__ ment of the base of the ster 4) Ueshy enlarge. 


come down to us in the original Greek, 151. pseudo-ar chaie (sii’do-iir-ka’ik), a. Same as 


Eneye. Brit., XI. stem in manye 


appearance of 4 piphytie 


orehids, having the 
a bulb, but 


K archaistic: used especially in the fine arts. Solid in structure. 


= 5 h biki : 

pseudepigraphical Guaonagrati kal), a. 4 is possibly a pseudo-archaie work of the fifteenth cen- but AoT nearly allied to t} 
pseudepigraphic + -al.) Same as psendepi- It is possibly a pseudo-arenaie wors a etd n- but not subterranean, ‘AC corm, 
eel Is Pp p tury. CRO Berks iy a's a pseudobulbar (sii-d6-bul bin) nee 
graphical writ h ought not only tobe pseudo-articulation (sii’do-ir-tik-W-la’shgn), kind of paralysis. See pseudohijn,, Notiug a 
rejected but pelle uh ESATA 12. Da In entom.: (a) a deep amproseed lne, or inder a K ysis, pseudobulbay baralysis, 

ü vee tt - constrietion surr apart, andresembling pseudobulbil (sŭù-dö-bul’hi 
si-de-pig’ra-fus),a. [(@r. constriction surrounding apart, andresem ng pse b F- Dul bid, 9, 

p E roa inserted or TARS „not atrue joint. | (b) A pseudo-joint, or part resem-  oöphytic outgrowth soena a a bot, an 
genuine, evie, false, + éxeypdorn, inscribe: bling a true joint, but not really jointed. dinary sporangia in ferns, and rode or- 
See epigraph.] Same as pseudepigraphic. pseudo-ascetic(sid6-a-set’ik),”. Apretended theridia and archegonia, cing an- 

Herodotus . . . seemed .. . to conclude the Orphick ascetic. Rs pseudobulbous (s -d6-bul’bus), a, Having tl 
These may be termed a set of pseudo-asceticks, who can Character of, or marked by the pre g the 


poema to havo ES PA TER System, p. 296. have no real converse cither with themselves or with pseudobulb. 


heaven. Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, i. § 1. pseudocarcinoid 


Sence of, a 


st-de-pig’ra-fi), n. [< pseu- e ft é (sti-d6-kiir’sinoid 
$ El pre orii] Gy Else pseudo-axis (st-do-ak’sis), n. In bot., same as I,a. Being macrurons and simula anne 
ascription of a particular authorship to works. sympodium. ree an urous crustacean; looking like a crab wither? 
pse Hep! loic (sii“dep-i-plo‘ik), a. [< psende- pseudobacterium (sū d6o-bak-té/ri-um), 7.5 pl being one. 
imtoo p -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pseu- pseudobacteria (-ii). A corpuscle resembling II. n. A pseudocarcinoid crustacean Fe 
depiplotn, or mistaken for a bacterium. member of the genus Thenus or Ibacus. Bian 
pseudepiploén (sii-de-pip’l6-on), n. A kind of It was simply pseudo-bacteria, or broken blood corpus- pseudocarp (sudo kiirp), n. < NL. ane 
Beanceniploon (su Meee wrens cles. g Science, III. 739. carpus, < Gr. wevdie, false, + phe fruit.) thet 


i The: iploon [of the flamingo) was also shown to pseudobasidia (sti”do-ba-sid’i-ii), n. pl. Inbot., part of an ant hocarpous fruit which does not 
differ of Lamellirostres, and to agree with that false basidia: bodies with the form and appear- belong to the pericarp. Also called an thocarp 
‘of storks, in extending back to the cloaca, ance of basidia and produced with them. See or anthocarpium. See unthocarpous. 
ee È PET B25, P.O. dasidium, pseudocarpous (sii-dd-kiir’pus), a. [< NL. 
F prendopineo (st-dé-pis’k6-pii-si), n. False pseudo-Bible (si-0-bi’bl), n. A false or pre- pseudocarpus: see pscudocarp.) Im bot., same 
or pre ended episcopacy. Also pseudepiscopy, tended Bible. as anthocarpous. 
pseudo-episcopacy. [Rare.] The work which the reader has now the privilege of pe- PSeudo-Christ (sii’do-krist), n. [< LL. pseudo- 
a(t long usurpation and convicted pseudepiscopy of pre- Tusing is as justly entitled to the name of the Koran asthe Christus, < Gr. wevdd ypioroc, a false Christ, < Yev- 
lates. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., Pref. ie len paguna: kible itself, because the word signifies dfc, false, + X pore, Christ J] One who falsely 
& ich ought to be read,” ieee te Wotak 8. i 
pseudesthesia, n. See pseudesthesia, Southey, The Doctor, Interchapter ix. (Davics.) claims to be the Christ. 


endhani] (siid-hé’mal), a. Same as pseudo- 
pseudhelminth, n. Same as pseudelminth. 
pseudimaginal (si-di-maj’i-sial), a. Pertain- 
: ik to or having the character of a pseudimago; 
_ subimaginal 


pseudoblepsia (sū-dọ-blep'si-ä), n. [NL.: see Be on your guard against the seductions of the pseudo- 
pseudoblepsis.] Same E AA tease it CO aes a ee? 
pseudoblepsis (sti-do-blep’sis), n. [< Gr. yev- PSeudo-Christianity (si-do-kris-ti-an‘}-ti), n, 
dic, false, + Preyuc, vision, < pAézrexy, look, see. ] The religion or doctrines of a false or pretended 
ONI eih visual illusion or hallucination, Christ; counterfeit Christianity. 
seudobombus (su-do-bom’bus), n., [NL.,< Gr. Pseudo-Christs, pseudo-Christianities, false prophets. 
Persie, P NL. Bombus: see Bombus, 2.) In Lange, Com. on Mark xiii, 5-13 (trans.). 
bimago m.: (a) An alternative generic na: s j sii/do-kris-tol’6-ji), n. An 
: (sii“dis), m. [NL (Wagler, about 1830) a the genus Apathus, whieh ae en psevdo Ohrisiolosy. hee oe ; oleae te 
Gr sin » var, of 6, false: see nseudo-.| e species of Bombus proper and live parasiti- carding the nature of Christ. 
of arciferous batrachians of e family cally in their nests, (b) [l. c.] A bee of this a TI ee naa lical theology 
nathidee, containing frogs the webs of genus. The latter [modern evangelical theolo Tabagainae 
alan ate. . . the true divinity and historicity of Christ agains 
hind toes extend u between the meta- Fseudobombyces (sti“d6- bom -bi’séz), n. pl. MRCP T ER Gul logendary, ond humanitarian pseudo-Chris- 
ny € Gr. pevdic, false, + Bou Bre, a silkworm, tologies of the nineteenth century. Ree stp 
see Poya In Latreille’s classification j P. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 41e- 


division of nocturnal Lepidoptera, approximate- pseudochromia (sii-d9-kv0’mi-it), n. [NL.,< 


ly corresponding to the mod a ho f 5 | False per- 
TOSpO] nodern families Arctii- Gr. wevdic, false, + ypaua, color. ] 
da, Litas, and Psychide. Also Pseudobom- ception of color. hese. me al 
yani Pseudochromidæ (sti-do-krom 1- 90), "Rich: 
sin), a. Per- [NL.] Same as Pseudochromidide. v- 
ardson, 1856. wide +4-déz), n. pl 
i/ni), n. pl. Pseudochromides (st-do-krom 1P yy 
D .] Same as [NL., pl. of Pseudochromis, q., v.] having the 
pseudobr Pel acanthopterygian trachinoid suer IE inter- 
ingt ties -al), a. Pertain- dorsal fin continuous and the latera’, hromis; 
peendo ra hi ichim, rupted, typified by the genus Peona ndoehTo- 
aar m (st-d9-bra’ki-um), n; pl. and corresponding to the family i wa it was 
gclia(-i). Akind of falsyarm formed midide. In Giinther’s classificatio 


the acti nar iller and 
i fhe of the pectoral fin of pedicu- the fourth group of Prachinide. Mü 


‘ i ti-di-ma’g6), n.; pl. pseudima- 
 (sū-di-maj’i-nēz). A REA: same 


y] has to vindi- 


p on), r [ES t yer- 
nequal size 
built alike, i. e. in equal 


Nn pl 
A family 


g'ki), n; pl. ofacanthopterygian fishes, typ} eral Ji 
K Gr, pevdic, false 4 Pseudochromis. The body is oblong, y the Pintol 
gill. See the quotation. a 


ip 
the Indo-Pacific ocean. ‘They have à © lower i 
i blance to pomacentrids, but the distina mide, | se A 
nd by Ci alice geals distinguish them. B e Plesiopiae 

inner side of the lies chromides, and Pseudochromidoidet. i 


has the form of a gi} an dibular bone, and some- cut ; ; 
Ss gaged agil. This is y né- cut under Plesiops. _ omi: Pa 
; : Hustey, Ande Var ehia, pseudochromidoid (sū-49-kron ie pseudoth 


omididæ. 


n. 1, a. Of or pertaining tO * 


ALAC ¢ U-d6-brang “Iki -i) a 1 idi 
i mahsi 5 « pl. dæ. 
: Wehdobranci A suborder it "T T A member of the psendoch? 


i Collection, Haridwar 
ae A 


j 


Pseudochromidoidei 


romidoidei 
psondochre LJ 
ker, 1859. x 
dochromis (st-dok’16-mis), n. [NL 
1837), < Gr. we vie, false, + XP 
f sea-fish.] | The typical genus of 
pseudochromidide. Se E 
eudochrysalis (sti-do-kris’a-lis),, Same 
pseudop pit ū-dō-sit’i 
i eudo-citizen _(sū-4 o-sit'i-zn), n. One who 
Prisely lays claim to the right of citizenship. 
Some indeed hold that he who is unjustly a citizen is a 


d (sti-d6-krom-i-doi/dé4 
fl e 8 Ise a hiy i, x 
8 ume as Pseudochromidide. 
(Riip- 
ote, a kind 
the family 


as 


itizen, a mere counterfeit. 
psewddoet Gillies, tr. of Aristotle, UL. 195. (Jodrell.) 
seudo-classicism (st-d0-klas’i-sizm), n. A 

Prise or affected classicism. 


‘An incre sing number of persons were 
to feel {a difficulty in reading] . . 
pseudo-classicism, the cls 


perverse enough 
- the productions of a 
sm of red heels and periwigs, 
Lowell, Study Windows, p, 391. 
soudocæle (sū'dõ-sël), n. [< Gr. pe võýç, false, 
Lik xoizo¢, hollow. } In zodl., a certain cavity of 
some jnvertebrates: better called pseudocalom. 
mhe adult body cavity comes entirely from pseudocerl { 
gie Adam Sedgwick, Micros, Science, ENVIE Di 
pseudocælic (sti-do-86’lik), «a. Of or pertaining 

to the pseudocæle. 
This statement app! so to the heart and pericar- 
dium, These are both pseud 
Adam Sedgwick, Mi 


£ sience, XXVII. 491. 

pseudoccelom (sit-d6-8é@’lom), n. [< Gr. pevõýç, 
false, + KoiAwua, a hollow, cavity: see cæloma.] 
Same as pseudocale. 
pseudocolumella (st-d0-kol-i-melii), n.; 
pseudocolumellw (-G). In corals, a kind of false 
columella formed by the twisting together of 
the inner ends of septa; a parietal or septal 
columella. 

The more prominent septa extend to the centre of the 
corallite, and then cither unite evenly by their free inner 
margins or curve round cach other to a slight extent, 
thus forming a structure to which the name of pseudo- 
columella has been given 

Quart, Jour, Geol. Soc., XLIV. 210. 
Peper, e pellar a E Ca o) a. 
er aning oa pseuc ocolume 
pseudocommissura (sū-dğ-kom 
pseudocommissure (-rē). Same 
missure, Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 420. 
pseudocommissural (su-d6-ko-mis‘i-ral), a. 
Of or pertaining to a pseudocommissure: as, 
pseudocommissural fibers. 
pseudocommissure (sii-d6-kom/‘i-sir), n. A 
sort of commissure, formed of connective tissue, 
between the olfactory lobes of some batrachi- 
ans, as the frog. Also pseudocommissura. 
pseudoconcha, (sii-d6-kong’kii), n.; pl. pseudo- 
conche (-ké). [NL., < Gr. wevdje, false, + xóy- 
xm a shell: see conch.] An alinasal turbinated 
structure in the nose of birds, in front of and 
below the turbinal proper, connected with the 
Internasal septum, and separating the vesti- 
bule of the nose from the internal 1 cavity. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 547. 
Pseudocorneous (sii-dd-kér’né-us), a. Partly 
ehn horny, as the mass of agglutinat- 
ed hairs of the deciduous horns of the Ameri- 
can antelope, which form the base of the horn- 
sheath and gradually change into true horn 
toward the tip of those organs. 
Pseudocortex (sii-dd-kér’teks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Yeudje, false, + L. cortex, bark.] In bot., an ag- 
Someration of secondary branches in the Flo- 
rideæ, originating at the nodes, and closely ad- 
Pecescd to the main or axial branch of a frond, 
orming a false cortex. 
Pseudocosta (sii-dd-kos’ti), n.; pl. pseudocoste 
po: [< Gr. pevõýc, false, + L. costa, rib.] 
he of the flattened or rounded interspaces 
which Stand out in slight relief between the 
Ey ome corals. Quart. Jour. Geol. Sot., 
+ 215, 
Pseudocostate (si-dd-kos’tat), a. [K Gr. pev- 
ose, + L. costa, rib: see costa, costate. | 
fhe 20% false-ribbed: said of leaves in which 
“6 true veins are confluent into a marginal or 
Tamarginal rib or vein, as in many Mae 
-in z00l., having pseudocoste, as a Cori. 
? > . 13 J 
PSeudocotyledon} (su-d6-kot-i-l6’don), n. ifs 
a a of the germinating threads of : e 
es of cryptogams. The name was formerly so 
mabloy ed on aion that these threads were in a 


nsure analogous to the cotyledons of phanerogams, bu 
is not now in TA x 


Pseudocrisis (sū-dö-krī’sis), n-; pl docrises 

Udocrisis (si-d6-kri’sis), 2.; pl. pseu 

(862), Tn RoE a sudden remission of tem- 

Perature, resembling a crisis, but followed ape 
diately by a return to the previous fever, as 


ay Occur in croupous pneumonia. 


pl. 
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pseudo-critic (sii-dé-krit’ik 
or would-be critic, BO iB 
The greates 
ga him wis PL T 
ane ee author, A , Pope (ed, 754), L 247. Scare} 
udo-croup (sii’d6-krép), n. F , 
aryngismus stridulus, A e A pras 
pseudocyclosis (sū 0-S1-k10’sis), n. The a: 
parent circulation of food in an amæba, su S 
Ta resembling eyclosis, Wallich, P 
RTLA EA y. : 
nee (st"d6-si $), n. Spurious preg- 
pseudocyst (si’do-sist Jn. 


ktore, a bladder: see cyst 
many more or less yst.) In bot., one of 


imperfectly spheric; ie 
Pee by the pranks up of Tho peat 
01 the filaments in certain of the Pr Fi 
Len l the Protophyta. 
pseudodeltidium (sii’d6-del-tid’i-um)_ y i 
pseudodeltidia (-i). In Brachiopoda, a false 
deltidium, such as occurs in a spirifer. A 
pseudodipteral (sū-dọ-dip'te-ral), a. [< L 
pseudodipteros,< Gr. pevdodinre por, < revdic. false. 
T Oirepoc, two-winged: see dipleral.} In clas- 
sical arch., noting a disposition in the plan of a 
solamair structure resembling that of a diptera] 
building in the wide space left between the peri- 
Bye and the cella, but with the inner row of 
co umns omitted, or, a disposition of plan like 
1at of the P arthenon, in which there is an in- 
nei portico of six columns within the peristyle 
before both pronaos and opisthodomos, but no 
such secondary range on the flanks. 
pseudodipterally (sti-d6-dip’te-ral-i), adv. 
a pseudodipteral manner or style. 
«til. 
pseudodistance (sii-d6-dis’tans), n. The dis- 
tance in non-Euclidean geometry. 
pseudodont (si’do-dont), a. [< Gr. pevðýç, false, 
+ odote (ċðovr-) = E. tooth.) Having false 
teeth, as a monotreme. 
pseudodox (sii’d6-doks), a. and n. [< Gr. Wev- 
d6d0f0¢, holding a false opinion, < wevdfc, false, 
+ 46a, a notion, an opinion.< doxeiv, think. Cf. 
avers I. a. False; not true in opinion. 
are. 
II. x. A false but common opinion. 
Mad. He’s a rare fellow, without question! but 
He holds some paradoxes. 
Alm. Ay, and pseudodozes, 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 
The Romists stick not, as once the Valentinian here- 
tics veritatis ignorantiam cognitionem vocare, by a para- 
dox, peeudodox, to call the ignorance of the truth the true 
knowledge thereof. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 412. 
The counterpart of false and absurd paradox is what is 
called the vulgar error, the pseudodox. 
De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 23. 
pseudodoxal (sii“do-dok-sal), a. [< pseudodox 
+ -al.] Of the nature of a pseudodox or false 
opinion; falsely believed; untrue or mistaken 
in opinion. [Rare.] 
Orosia is much degenerated from what she was by the 
Gherionian sectaries, who have infected the inhabitants 


with so many peerdodozall and gingling opinions. ; 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 122. (Davies) 


pseudo-episcopacy (sudo-é-pis’ko-pa-si), n. 
Same as Aa T Ape 

udofilaria (si’do-fi-la’ri-i), n.: pl. pseudo- 
WARE (-6). [NL., < Gr. vevdye, false, + D. 
‘filum, thread: see filar.] A stage in the deyel- 
opment of a gregarina, supervening upon the 
finishing of the early embryonic condition of 
a pseudonavicella, and passing into the condi- 


poetasters 


am crit 
to fix things A peeudo-criticka 


on him of which he 


[< Gr. wevdic, false, 


3 pl. 


In 
Encyc. Brit., 


tion of the adult. See pseudonavicella. E. Van 
Beneden. i 
seudofilarian (sū”dọ-f-lā'ri-qm), a. anda. [< 


pseudofilaria + -an. I. a. Pertaining to a 
seudofilaria, or having its character. 
TI, n. A peoudofilane R 
jaceous (sū-dọ-fö-li-ä'shius), a. [$ 
pas false, + L. foliaceus, leafy: see foli- 
aceous.| Tn bot., provided with lobes or expan- 
sions resembling leaves: said of a thallus or 
Honig forms, in which the thallus is lobed, 
te Gee eae Tl, State Laboratory, II. 6. 
i7dd-ga-lé’nii False ga- 
alena (si’d6-gi-le’nil), n. 

peeudone black-jack, 3, and blende. 
seudogastrula (st-do-gas tré-li), n. A false 
eer: that embryonic stage or state in 
which an organism resembles a gastrula with- 
out having menok a proper gastrulation. 
Jour. Micros. Sei, XXVII. 348. ee 

seudogeneral (su-do-jen’e-ral), a. ga g 
atl of paralysis. See pseudogeneral paralysis, 
under paralysis. The pseudo- here really quali- 

fies not gexeral, but general paralysis. 


A pretended pseudogeneric (si’d9-jé-ner’ik), a. 


pseudogenus (sti-d5-jé’nns), n.; pl 


eGangotri 


pseudogyrate 


; Spurions 
f merely nominal as a genus; of the charne- 
er of a pseudogenus: as, a prendogencric form; 
preudogencric names, $ 


0 i . pseudogen- 
era (-jen’e-ri). (NL, < Gr. trode, inna D 
genus, birth: see genus.) 1. In bot., a form- 
gin us; a genus based upon apparent species 
which are really only stages in the life-eyele 
of species of other genera. Many of the so- 
called genera of fungi, bacteria, ete., are pseudo- 
or form-genora, See form-genus, and compare 
Jorm-species.—2, In zobl., a spurious genus, 
J scudogenera, or peendogencric names, may be dne to (ay 
the imagination, as when hypothetical or supposititious 
ancestral forms, of which nothing is actually known, are 
hamed a8 genera (see several cases among words begin- 
ning in Pro-, Prote-); (b) defect or error of observat Ory 
particularly of microscopic objects liable to look different 
when differently manipulated; (c) defective or mutilated 
specimens accurately described but mistaken for normal 
examples of their kind; (d) natural monstrosities not 
recognized as such; (¢) normal stages of growth or de- 
velopment of any organism mistaken for a different organ- 
sm. Many pseudogenera of class (e) have been named 
among animals which undergo marked or peculiar trans- 
formations from the embryo to the adu t, not under- 
stood by the observer at thè time, as many ecelenterates, 
echinoderm crustaceans, etc., and even some vertebrates, 
as fishes and batrachians. Pseudogenera in the above 
senses are all foreign tothe question of what ‘ee of dif- 
ference shall be accounted generic, and also of any ques- 
tion of priority or other nomenclatural rule. ore of 
class (a) have such standing as one may choose to allow 
them. Those of class (b) can have no standing In classes 
(c) and (dJ) pseudogeneric names may hold if they can be 
identified and properly recharacterized (and are not ob- 
noxious to any rule of nomenclature), The large class (e) of 
cases based upon Jiterally “larval” or masked forms of or- 
ganisms whose adults are already named generically has 
no claim to recognition among New Latin genera properly 
so called. But many such udogeneric words are con- 
yenilently retained in a modified sense as English names 
of the o jects which they designate. See, for examples, 
Bipinnaria, Brachiolaria, Cysticercua, Leptocephatus, Me- 
galops, Nauplius, Phayllozom a, 

Jin Nin Gr. 


pseudogeusia (sū-dĝ-g 
yetgi, sense of taste, ¢ jcrectHar, 


yevd7e, false, + 
taste: see gust2.] False taste-perception. 

pseudogeustia (sii-dé-giis’ti-i),u. [NL.,< Gr. 
wevdic, false, + yevorée, verbal adj. of yeteotar, 
taste.] Same as pseudogeusia. 

pseudograph (sii’do-grat), n. A false writing. 
See pseudography. 

pseudographeme (sti-dog’ra-fém), n. [< Gr. 
wevdoypagnua, that which is untruly drawn,< peu- 
je, false, + ypagew, write.] A fallacy imitat- 
ing an apodictic syllogism. 

pseudographize (st-dog’ra-fiz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. pseudographized, ppr. pseudographizing. [< 
pseudograph-y + -ize.| To write wrongly; pre- 
sent a word, etc., in an incorrect form by writ- 
ing, printing, or any other method of graphie 
representation. [Rare.] 
z If we serra ve o typographia ritira ma 

een a widespread conspiracy among o! 5 A 

dographize. F gay E. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 150. - 
seudography (sū-dog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. yerdo- 

i tala dee of a line, < yewdoypagety, 
draw falsely, < yevdje, false, + ypaoeiv, write.) 
An incorrect system or method of graphic rep- 
resentation; bad spelling. 

“Gh” is only a piece of ill writing with us, . . . for the 

g E RETTERE in “trough,” “cough,” “ might," 
eg A are no mg ae pee 
ee oom B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, 1.4. 


1 do nok intend to pore the many ela aera as 
E ew of how ni i 
FE rightly used. Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 104. 
Pseudogryphus (su-dog’ri-fus), n. .(Ridg- 
way, 1874), < Gr. ae false, + LL. grup: 
a griffin: see Gryphza.] A genus of Cathartidz, 
or American vultures, of which the California 
condor, P. californianus, is the ogly apenre; k 
the pi u- 


haying no caruncles on the head, an 
mage of the under parts of peculiar texi 
See cut en ee KG ; 
seudogyne (si’dé-jin), n. Gr. vedic, 
= ep tamales dre of the agamie 

ual females of plant-lice and some oth 


which reproduce without union with 
With the Aphididae, coition of a and 


sults in the winter from which 
2z SE to a number 
nstein and others | 


e, which gives bi 
Poesia Lichte: | oth 
pecially for a member of the first-w 
eration of plant-lice, as disti 
pupiferous or return migrant 


A gall-making aphis, the foundress, 
udogynons (si-doj‘i-nus), 
2 TE 
eee 
Praise, Ly 
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psoudogyrate ape : 
; hatis, the presence ofalgwinthe also, of gypsum after; 
true lichen—thatis, the } clum sulphate ha nl 


falsely ringed, as when an elas- a ts are simply ascomycetous fungi her 
‘ espore- thallus, Theso plants ar ply ascomyceto NE" to the hydrous s n changed py cathe a 
ned to the vertex of the sy rasitio upon a true lichen-thallus or other plant. Sce there hms hoes Sulph d byg 


lichen, be aan ty ahen jy. stituents, as of the 
Pseudoliva (si-dol/i-vil), it (NL. Gr. yews, sulphid k n : 


niscidæ 


false, + NL. Oliva, qe Wl ldspar, e TON after ehe 
whic Tm conch., the typical genus 2 > change without cha orpls are melts, or 
with the pallial chamber, of Pseudolivinæ. Swainson. gar after aragonite Se of ches? 


seribed by Owen as hearts. Also Gastridium. 


Waldhei ivi sti-dol-i- retin 

It is oats that, these psrudo-hearts subserve the Peete AT Peu WN dagen \ ote. Structure, but this is ng 
ucts; ane Ret AALS aah Wak ù ` i aa 

function’ both of renal orem aa Oot Bojanus of doliva + -inw.] A sub- \ ae pseudomorphia (Sit-d9-mor’ fg) p 


that they are the homologues of Haat he ruceinide, typi- mit), 
‘other mollusks, and of CE organa o weii, amily o1 ; ae ea ; pe : RN: alkaloids of opium ‘omephia | 
eudohemal sii-d6-hd’mal), a, [$ Gr. yeudie, liva. The shell is bucciniform, Ki yi S,” phormia, oxymorphia, -* 19NO,. 
Pace zeae mond: sce emai) Liko orans andineonsmim tenis, NAC Pron ba Game or, 
l j i : i nucleus. The typical specie | “UC. | Jame as ne 5 
atopan to blood without Pee Eee eae the existing Pseudoliva plumbea ; pseudomorphine en ee Dscudomorniions 
ons fluids which circulate in the bot ofthe Atlantic coastof Airicabut — Psendofiva plumbea. Weathc false, +t, -dG-mér’fin) 4), uy 
1 a. 
Gr, 


7 brates, especially annelids, and tof the species are extinct. evdNs, fals morphs 2, 
the Pairs which ods Jor the circula- Psendolmedia (sti-dol-m6di-it), ne (NL. (Tré- as oe udomorphia, d "d, Morphine, ] 
tion of such fluids; water-vaseular; chylaque- “cul, 1847), < Gr. evdne, false, + NL. Omedia, Les omorphism (sti-d6-mdr/fizm 
ous; aquiferous. Also pscudhæmal. a related genus of plants.) A genus of apeta- He fate be  -ism.] The state oft 
= ental organs or pseud-hæmal lons trees and shrubs of the order Urticaceee, USUAITY crystalline, differ 
In the Arthropoda no segmental org pse! 1 J Es 
vessels are known, Huxley, Anat. Invert., P. 87. tribe Artocarpex, el abe a Olmedice, char- i Koo mine the proce 
By ag 4 = he "Adi 7 ` TTAN, ales i rOus $ cht about. See ne. 
udohermaphrodite (si’”do-hér-maf’r9-dit), acterized by receptacles containing numerous g t. See 
ay Ap a hermaphrodite, though sexed; staminate flowers mixed with scales and with- pseudomorphosis (sti’d0-modr-f5’sig) 
affected by pseudohermaphroditism. _ out distinct perianths, and by pistillate flowers of T ai 4e, false, an (NL, 
pseudohermaphroditism (sa’d6-hér-maf’rd- solitary in their receptacles. There are 5 species, MOPPOM”, Lorin, shape, < popoh, apiug, < 
di-tizm), 7. ERAN hermaphroditism; an ap- natives of tropical ME ami go Tark tales They ore A A 2 Same as 
; iti M i bear shining entire alternate short-stalked leaves, which pseudo: y slam- AAA 
Vs thease of ioral cent a Teather vemod and thin but coriaceous, The ovoid paa mor TIa gX co a i 
monstrous conformation © 5 D, fruit is inclosed in a persistent and enlarged fleshy peri- Misedotorined by an a lavine the true form; 


talsin sexed individuals, Theusual conditions anth, and the whole forms in P, spuria of Jamaica an edi- i : i ne A 
are extensive hypospadia of the male organs, or Dle red drupelike fruit. See bastard. bread-nut (under phism; in mineral., noting subst. eee 
A is bread-nut), and mikwood. an external form, usually erys alline ak 
y crystalline, whieh 


_hypertiro f the clitoris of the fema r goan L = 
blac ronal (sifdb-hok-sag’g al), a. In DSeudologistt (su-dol’d-jist), n. [< Gr. pevdoĉo- does not properly belong to ti 
= erystal., falsely hexagonal; appearing to be YoT%, oreo, peaks eee a vee. pseudomorph. ` E to Wemselves. See 
m ; Í rig Z6y0¢, speaking falsely: see pseudology. re- pseudomorula (sii-dd-mov’g 
= tho ra Bie aara 60. Lying forthe, tailer of falsehoods; a liar. pa i Cla). i toe nee Hs Dl. pseudo- 
pn i 


Same 


r’fus), a. K< pseu 


tu ite resembling hexagonal crystals are said i 
/ A a e pseudology} EALS. [< Gr. yevdodoyia, S. Kont to a collection ov aa applied by W, 
a agonal cae ey auproximate|to the hexagonal system falsehood, < yevdo2 dyor, speaking falsely, < Wev- or spores of distinctly iniceliit ae Galo 
ohypertrophic (sti-d6-hi-pér-trof’ik), & djc, false, + 2éyew, speak: see -ology.) The sembling a morula, but of a oe ee io: 
: pa science of lying; falsehood of speech; men- logical character. See morula, toe 


Pertaining to or of the nature of pseudohyper- i i 
~— trophy.— hese “ara, ETY; lying. seudomorular (si-d6-mor’d-lir ‘ 
at hic paralysis, Seo paral: Not according to the sound rales of pseudology. rationale ores] Having the emu 


_ pseudohypertrophy (si’do-hi-pér’tro-fi), n. 4 eae _. Arbuthnot.. yseudomorula. 
The ENL an organ without increase pseudomalachite (si-do-mal’a-kit), n. A hy- pseudonavicella (sū-dö -nay-i-sel/ii), m; pl. 


of its proper tissue, as when in muscular pseu- drous phosphate of copper occurring ordinarily 6 icolle (-6 Ni : 

its y ay 8 ð 3 3 y pseudonavicelle (-6). [NL., n. WEvOr} 
dohypertrophy there is increase of fat and con- 7 massive forms of a bright-green color, much + LL, navice ae aes Behe dit gran 
f a Ve tissue while the muscle-fibers are atro- pene, me moite: It is closely related to ship: see nave?.] The embryonie form ‘of A 
phied.— Muscular Pseudohypertrophy. Same as tydrite and chlite gregarine; one of a number of minute bodies 


pseud paraly Pseudomelania (sū-dō-mē-lā'ni-ä), n. [NL.,< i nie 
BS ns ae : Sat co SrtA 4,8 into which the substance of an adult encysted 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. See False De- Gr. yevdýc, false, + NL. Melania, q. v.] An ex- gregarine breaks up in reproduction. es 


eretals, under decretal. tinct genus of shells ici i r 
et eels a 3110, superficially resembling navicelle are so called from their resemblance to the navi- 
$ pseudolabial (st-do-libi-al), a. [K pseudola- a melanian, typical of the family Pscudumela- cellæ or navicule of diatoms. On the rupture ofithe cyst 
Mamola t] Of ee ning to the pseudola- ct ae l ee bbe adult gregarine these bodies escape; and on rup- 
1 yriapod. seudomelaniidæ (sii-dd-mel-a-ni‘i-dé), n » ture of the pseudonavicellæ themselves the embryo proper 
$ ; EEA A-Ni‘i-dé), 2. pl. is similarly set free, See pseudoflari f 
Peio (si-do-libi-um), n.; pl. pseudo- [NL., < Pseudomelania + -ide.] A note fot a Maa Pappa sear me 
Pe. alsa, @ Din (Packard, 1883), (Gr. yeudye, tenioglossate gastropods, typified by the ge- omea Ral (sū-đö-nav-i-sel’ir) a [K 
falso, + L. labium, lip.) In chilopodous My- nus Pseudomelania. They had elongated turreted  pseudonavicell F -ar3.] Pertai ing toapsendo- 
CA , the sternite of the subbasilar plate, Shells with the aperture oral and the columella si aa pseudonavicella + -a73.] Pertaining toapsent 
= being the part called labium by Newport: mane pen forward. The species inhabited the Raat the navicella, or having its character, as the spores 
REE Iate Pathe a aleozoic to the Tertiary epochs, and are entirely estimi OL Sporozoa. Also pscudonavieular. 
a di pl , With a median indentation y epochs, e entirely extinct, J} 1 VU ee A A A Nite, a vil 
nt and teeth on each side, © pseudomembrane (si-dO-mem’bran), n. A pseudonavicula (su’d6-na-vik Q-li), 25 ph 
It ; false membrane. See membrane. pseudonaviculæ (18). [NLL., < Gr. perdie, h 
» psstulolabium. “A, 8, Packard, Proc. Amer, Phila S¢Udomembran + L. navicula, a small boat, dim. of navis, i 


AD [Soc., June, 1383, p. 201. Of, pertaining to ship.]. Same as pseudonavicella. 7 
eudolarix (sii-dol’a-riks),n. [NL. (Gordon, Mm¢mbrane.— pseudonavicular (sū’dğ-nã-vik'ŭ-lir), 4 D 
Gr i 4 pseudonavicula + -ar38.] Same as pseudona 


> false, + žáp®, larch: see 


A genus of coniferous cellar 
i soe. By some it is ene pseudoneuropter (sa/d6-nii-rop’ter), N K 
from which it dif fee maon Pscudoneuropterd.] A pseudoneuropterous 
n o a 2 
sect. i), n. pl. 


posed mainly o 


ni-rop’te roptera 
NI ST. wevdnc, false, + Ni. Naoh 
known as golden lar pous pseudomembrane; LNL: $, Gr. der of Insecta, proposed Dy ee 

Leri § he 


lit-green leaves turn in s mbranous tracheitis, an in- 


18 cones about 3 inches lon u E fain tl neurop 
der when €, companied by t s membrane of the trachea ac. son in 1840 to contain those com- 
the baasi, eee y the formation of a pseudomembrane, sects which have the metamorphosis m 


‘of the scales, PSCUdometallic (si/do-. 4 oy 
$ escales, PSE ae (sti”do-me-tal’ik), a. F 
), a. Indot.,hay- toa kind of l 


? alsely plete, four membrano 
y metallic: specificall foal eee ndi 

i ally applied veined, and mandibul 3 de 

lateral when it is metals uster closely resembling that of in one family, Lphemeride). The ode atp 

f certain He- pseudomonocot led = fined has been divided into three subory ; 
ETE i-lerdg, yledonous (si-d5-mon--kot- tera, including the Perlid, Pior: and 

false, + 


a 5) . on 3 » dragon-fl 
n Dots having vo or mora (2) Diganta onan MR 
à May-flies. 1uer, yer At 
Oasingle mass, aS peuroptera, and distributes its compo emeridd, 


p 1 £ y 
A > third, fourth, and sixth orders — EF i 
of ti a i 4 onti s- Plecoptera inc! 
mort), n, [< Gr. pevdfc, Plecoptera, and Corredentia his tes an Pi T ; 


plasia of the 
: eee A deceptive, irregular, 
RITA 2 cifically, in mineral., a min- 
the cae eee A finite form belonging, not to 
3 ae ee mach it consists, but to some A 
enred e aieh has wholly or partially PSeudo-nipple (st 
b mes quartz is fi Ty eae r part aren 
Process substitu, fluor-s; ar Ben thee tion of the non-glandular phi ie ducts 
pbieudomorphs by aion into quartz. Such crystals _sion at the bottom of whic aa), n. p 
nstone, caseiteri o ON; another illustration Pgeudoniscidæ (su-do-n1s © ily of syn” 


ous (sü'dgni to the 


Pseudoneuroptera, ox Ni A 
su/do-nip’1), 2- 
le land, produced b, 


af 3 
i Tee apa Pseudoniscus + -ide. A E of Carbo 
chemical altération of the Urous merostomatous Crust 5 Pscudony 


1 

ri y rypified by the gen ompe 
They hadan on body, short head, rie tt 
and abdomen with seven segmen 


Pseudoniscus 
i su-d6-nis’kus), » NI š 
oniscus (Siioni pi. [NL., < Gr, 
oud false, + NL. Oniscus, q. v.) The typical 
yen f Pseudoniscidee. 


gen nomania (sti”don-6-mii/ni-ii), n. [Irreg. 
pseu pense” (ppr. vetduv), belie, mid, weteabar 

, seudo-), + pavia, madness.] A morbid 
y to lie. 


A ucleoli (-1 L 3C 
cleolus, dim. of nucleus, a little nut: see 
s.] An accessory or supplementary 
A of some ova. 5 
mcl onychium (sit-16-nik’i-um), n.; pl. pseu- 
yee hia (il) [NL., < Gr. wevdie, false, + NL. 
aychium, g v] ‘ In ee the onychium or 
gpurious cl etween t 1e true tarsal elaws. 
See empodium and onychium, and compare paro- 


seul 


chium. eS 
oa o (si/d6-nim), n. [Also pseudonyme; 
ži 8, pseudonyme, < Gr. wevddvepoc, having a false 


ye vous, false, + övvpa, voa, name.) 1. A. 
especially, a fictitious name as- 
author in order to conceal or veil 


name, < 
false name; 
sumed by an 
his identity- 

mhe [Brontë] si 


sters adopted the pseudonyms Currer, 
ghis, and agoni 


1, corresponding to their initials. 
lephen, Dict, National Biog., VI. 410, 


nat. hist., the vernacular name of a spe- 
cies or other group of animals or plants, as di 
tinguished from its tenable technical name: 
thus, robin 1s the pseudonym of Turdus migrato- 
rius. Coues, The Auk, T. 321 (1884). 
pseudonymal (sü-don'i-mal), a. [< pseudonym 
+-al.) In zoöl. vernacular; not technical nor 
tenable, as the name of an animal; not having 
the character of an onym. Coues. ; 
pseudonymity (sū-dō nim’ i-ti), n. [< pseudonym 
+ -ity.] The state ot being pseudonymous, or 
of bearing a false name or signature; the act 
or practice of writing under an assumed name. 
Contemporary Rev. (Lup. Dict.) 
pseudonymous ü-don’i-mus), a. [< Gr. pev- 
dóvvuoç, having í ilse name: see pseudonym.) 
Bearing a pseudonym, or false name: applied 
to an author who publishes a work under a 
false or feigned name, or to a work thus pub- 
lished. 

In the primitive age of publication, before there existed 
“a reading public,” literary productions were often anony- 
mous; or... they wore the mask of a fictitious name, 
and were pseudony mous. 

I. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IL. 346. 
pseudonymously (sii-don’i-mus-li), adv. Ina 
pseudonymous manner; undera pseudonym, or 
fictitious or false name. : 

That vile concoction of camomile which you so pseudony- 
mously dignify with the title of “ Bitter Ale.” 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II., Pref. 
pseudoparalysis (sū”dğ-pa-ral'i-sis), n. An af- 
fection resembling paral) but regarded as 
distinct from ordinary forms.—Spastic pseudo- 
paralysis, Same as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, 
under paralysis). 
pseudoparaplegia (sii-d6-par-a-ple’ji-#), n. 
Anaffection like paraplegia, but regarded as es- 
sentially distinet.—Tetanoid pseudoparaplegia. 
me as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, under paraly- 
Pseudo-parasite (si-dd-par‘a-sit), n. An ap- 
paront parasito; a commensal or inquiline; 
also, a plant which attacks vegetable tissues, 
but only when they are dead. 
Pseudoparasitic (sii-do-par-a-sit’ 

Sitie apparently but not really; 
inquiline, a 
Pseudoparenchyma (si’d9 
mycol., a tissue resembling 
but of far different origin, being pro 
united and transformed hyphe. rae 
Pseudoparenchymatous (sii-do-par-eng-kim - 
atus), a. In bot., belonging to or resembling 
pseudoparenchyma. $ 
Pseudoparenchyme (sūʻaĝ-pa-reng'‘kim), n. 
ame as pseudoparenchyma. Š 
Pseudoparesis (si-do-par’e-sis), 1. An affec- 
pon resembling paresis, but regarded as dis- 
pict from ordinary forms.— Spastic pseudopar- 
mae as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, un 
PMeudoparthenogenesis (sū-dõ-pär” me A 
Jen’e-sis), n. That mode of reproduction 
18 intermediate between metagenesis and par- 
O14 oBonesis proper. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., 
Pseudo-patron (sii-dd-pa’ tron), n. A pret 

would-be patron. [Rare.] 

Disturbers of aright of adyowson may therefore be these 


three is clerk, and the ordi- 
ae ee audo Deer kato, Com., IIL xvi. 


2, In 


commensal; 


-pa-reng’ki-mil), n- 
parenchyma, 
duced from 


ended 


ik), a. Para- P 
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pseudopediform (sii-d5-ped‘i-form), a 
wevdic, false, + L. pes (ped-), = E. Toot 
ma, form.) Having the char ; i 
pod; pseudopodial, 


Body ciliated 
odes seb 


[< Gr. 
+ for- 
racter of a psendo- 


« without pseudopediform prolong 
Arthur Adame, Man. aie Hist, pie 


Pept (st-d6-pér’ kit- är), a. [< pseu- 
opercul-um + -ar3.] “False or secondary, as ar 
operculum; pertaining to a PRENADO NE 
pseudoperculate (sū-dō-pér’kū-lāt), a. [< 
pseudopercul-um + -atel.] Provided with a 
pseudoperculum; having the aperture closed 
by r Parag opozanuin; : 
pseudoperculum (si-d6-pér’ki-Jur 
u r { 0 u-lum), #.; pl. 
pscudopercula (Jä). [NI., < Gr. teo fhlke 
A a operculum, a lid, cover: see operele.) A 
a se opercle; a kind of secondary lid closing 
tropa as of thé shell of some pulmonate gas- 
ropods. See clausilium. sO Ca Gy. 
opoe m. Also called hiber- 
pseudoperidium (sii“d6-pe-rid’i-um), n. In 
mycol., a false peridium: a name given to the 
membranous cup inclosing the spores in Mci- 
dium. See peridium and Æcidium. 
pseudoperiodic (sii-d6-pé-ri-od’ik), a. Quasi- 
periodic. 
pseudoperipteral (sii’do-pe-rip’te-ral), a. In 
arch., falsely peripteral: noting a temple with a 
portico in front, or porticos in front and rear, 


Plan of Pseudoperipteral Temple of Fortuna Virilis, Rome. 


but with the columns on its flanks engaged in 
the walls, instead of standing free. Compare 
plan under opisthodomos. 

There are but two known examples of Greek antiquity 
of a pseudo-peripteral structure — the gigantic fane of Ju- 
piter Olympius at Agrigentum, and the nine-columned edi- 
fice at Pæstum. Encyc. Brit., II. 410. 

pseudoperipteros (sū”dö-pe-rip'te-ros), 2. {L., 
< Gr. tevdorepizrepoc, with a false peristyle, < 
wevdic, false, + xepirrepos, with a single row of 
columns all around: see peripteros.) A pseudo- 
peripteral structure. 

It would be difficult to decide whether this peculiar 
pseudo-peripteros (temple of Zeus at Agrigentum] owed its 
conformation to the building-stone at disposal, . . . or 
whether other considerations led to this abnormal nega- 
tion of the fundamental principles of columnar architec- 


eGangotri 


pseudoprostyle 


elnded the families L i ida 
AAS ee p Lacunida, and 
pseudopod (sidg-pod),n. [< Gr. jendie, false 
+ zos (706-) = E. foot.) 1. A member of 
the Pseudopoda, as an ameba: any protozoan 
which is provided with pseudopodia, or has the 
power of protruding diversiform parts of ita 
sarcode in the form of pseudopodia, serving as 
temporary organs of locomotion; a thizepod a 
myxopod.—2. A pseudopodium. : 
Pseudopodat (si-dop’6-diij, n. pl. [NL.: see 
pseudopod.| In Ehrenberg's system of classi- 
fication (1536), a division of anenterous infu- 
sorians, containing those called rootfooled, or 
the Amehwa, Arcellina, and Bacillaria. The 
term is disused, but is the origin of the very 
common words pseudopod and pxeudopodium, 
pseudopodal (su-dop’o-dal), a. [< paeudopod 
+ -al.) 1. Provided with pseudopods: fae 
nished with false feet; of or pertaining to the 
Pseudopoda; rhizopod; myxopod.— 2, Pertain- 
ing to pseudopodia; pseudopodial. 
pseudopode (sti’dé-pod), n. [< pseudopodium.] 
Same as pseudopodium. 
pseudopodia, n. Plural of pseudopodium. 
pseudopodial (sit-d6-p6'di-al), a. [< pseudnpo- 
dium + -al.| Pertaining to pseudopodia; form- 
ing or formed by pseudopodia: as, a pseudo- 
podial process; pseudopodial movement; the 
pseudopodial aperture for the protrusion of 
pseudopodia in the test of a foraminifer. 
pseudopodian (sii-dd-pd’di-an), a. i< pseudo- 
podium + -an.) Same as pseudopodial. 
pseudopodic (st-do-pod‘ik), a. [< psendopod 
+ -ic.] Same as pseudopodal. W. S. Kent. 
pseudopodium (sit-l6-p6’di-um), n.; pl. pseu- 
dopodia (-t). {NL.. < Gr. werdic, false, + maic 
(x05-) = É. foot.) 1. In Protozoa, as pseudo- 
pods, rhizopods, or myxopods, a temporary 
diversiform prolongation or protrusion of the 
sarcode or body-substance of the animaleule, 
to any extent orin any shape, capable of being 
withdrawn or reabsorbed into the general mass 
of the body, and serving as an organ of loeomo- 
tion, prehension, or ingestion; a pseudopod, or 
false foot: generally in the plural. The term is 
very comprehensive in its application to foot-like, Anger- 
liké, or ray-like processes of the body of protozoans ; bnt 
it is the essential character of a pseudopodium to be soft, 
diversiform, or variable in shape, and temporary, or sub- 
ject to reabsorption—in which respects the organ differs 
from the fixed or constant processes of many protozoans, 
as cilinor flagella. Pseudopodia are highly characteristic 
of the lower or non-corticate protozoans, the m: opods or 
rhizopods proper, as all the amæbiforms, the heliozoans, 
the foraminifera, etc. They may be broad and lobate pro- 
cesses of sarcode, or slender filamentous rays. When 
lobate the pseudopodia remain distinct from one another, 


their margins are clear and transparent. and the granules: 
nto their interior from 


e. Anci! . by Clark 219, which the may contain plainly flow i = 
bak rs Hieber, sel ers Bs Cie )p the more Huid central part of the body; or the whole body Fe 
Pseudo hallia (su-do-fal i-ä), n. p (NL, & of the animaleule may flow into mae ber re 

Gr. wevdie, false, + 9aA70s, phallus.] In Mörch’s effecting a peculiar kind of Jocomotion, ER eben ; ur 


system, a class of gastropods characterized by 
the supposed absence of an intromittent male 
organ, comprising the orders Rhipidoglossa and 


Docoglossa. Also called Exocephala. 
Pseudophidia (su-do-fid’i-i), n. pl. [NL., <Gr. 


qevdfc, false, + dgidiov, dim. of ġie, a serpent: 
see Ophidia.] In De Blainville’s system of clas- 
sification, an order of 4 mphibia, characterized 
by the limbless serpentiform body (whence the 


name); the cecilians, or Ophiomorpha. See 


Jeciliide. 
idi su-d6-fid’i-an), @. and n. [£ 
seudophidian, ( ] La. ‘Having the appear- 


Pseudophidia + -an. ing 
ance of an ophidian, as an amphibian; belong- 


i the Pseudophidia. (>: 

ingo N Baie of the Pseudophidia. 

pseudophone (su’do-fon),- [< Gr. vevdis, false, 

+ Gury, yoice.] An instrument for the study 

of the perception of direction of sounds by the 
By 

coming from any direction other than the true one. 


it sound may be made to appear as 


and carrying ad- 


are filiform they are very apt to run 
give rise to networks, the constituent filaments of which, 
however, readily separate and regain their previous form ; 
and, whether they do this or not, the surfaces of these Tissari 
dopodia are beset by minute granules, which are in inces- 
gant motion. See cuts under Actinospharium, Ameba, and 
Rotalia. R, 

2, In Rotifera, the aboral region, caudal ex- 
tremity, or tail-end of a wheel-animaleule. Tt 
varies much ín size, form, and function, and may be 
absent. When best developed, it is a considerable mus- 
cular organ, serving as a sucker-like means of attachment 
or as a fin-like organ for swimming. It is sometimes a 
pair of tails, like styles or flaps. 

3. In bot.: (a) In Musci, 
elongation of the extremity 
oöphyte, in the form of a s' 


sporogonium or capsule. 

In Sphagnum, the sporogonium is fully developed within 
the emgonal leaves, and when complete the pel beneath 
it elongates, forming the pseud um. w. er 
(b) In Mycetozoa, a rotrusion of the protoplasm 


of an amæboid body, which may be drawn 
or into which the whole body ma: 


a false pedicel, or 
of a brauch of the 
talk, supporting a 


i the head by straps, 5 move. 
pierce pit pro ths patter geodete a pseudoproct (si'do-prokt) 1 < Gr. yet 
> S nsi e 4 
pee gcotnytlidea (st dg-i-id’ en p ND. Corse ot the E anus.} 1. ‘The ants 0 
seudophyllidea a pay lead, + ude] A opening Oe So The f 
p of the Cestoidea, or cestoid worms, in- of an ecam — 2. E 
oun neworms Which, when mature, pseudostome, of a sponge. W. J. 


zers nor lobes 


ts eae in various fishes, amphibi 
i a 


birds, as well as Boll 


J. „occasionally â-dop-nū’mõ-nä), n. pl. 
opneumona (sū-dop-nu, m- Tune 
ae PGr. verdhe, false, + zyel Lone 1 

ws on the inner sur- 


im very numerous cross-To 


on the head, but 


The faulty use of the term oscule fe 
functionally nor morphologi a mouth. 
for in one sense the oscule is a 
would be better if the term. 
tuted. j z 
pseudoproctous (sū-dő-prok” 
doproct + -ous.) Pr 
proct. ‘ 


rice 


tle, eyes in front of the bases d%c, false, T. 
face ed, ahd operculum spiral. Itin- ticothe project 


Sa Pe 


. In Public Domain. eu ul Kar - 
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on] An order of trache- 
ate arachnidans, with seg- 


dopsia (si-dop’si-ii), n. [NL < Gr. evdo, mented abdomen not dis- 


if Fe ‘i inetly separated from 
vee ie PEND a the eephalothorax, didae- 


PN Cantona pH) ne} ple pseudopupe Ge a ay 
iN Lisy ` 


; Pseudotrimera 
which Bomo tracheata acar 
lidæ or beetle-mitos, are rons, ag 

the psendostigmatn are tonsplenos dec 

ch has 4 ame i ve 
pas filament Projecting tree 
pseudostoma (si-dos’t54 
mata (sti-d6-st6/ 


_ pseudoprostyle 

th of its intereolumniation, Hos- 
Or n “prea 
n), m, 


ma-ti > PL pse Ý 
slome.) 1. In anaE ti). cNy, PROTI 


vde, false, + NL, pupa, 


i fa i alps, two or four eyes, 
‘false pupa: applied to the fifth stage, palps, } at MiP 
or oy of t ibe insects which un- at no pa i aet tates Rune of a serous momp Yored opening Sudo. 
F baie ison- S; e ` mouth of a ane, poe zon 
hosis, Also called semi- poison-glands; the lase nie rons membra Openin i 
dergo hypermetamorp! scorpions, of the families SEEM GH Be absorbents oe ted as th 


l egin in s 

2 is 5 sue A 
Inzodl.: (a) Same as p ch me 
The name-giving 
synonymous wit] 


Cheliferide and Obisiide. 
Also called Cheliferidea. 
Also Pseudoscorpionina, 


e 

YmMphati 

a Mbp: ati 
scudostome Mbranes, a e 
genus of pan 
h Geomys, T) 


upa, See coarctate, and cut under Sitaris. 

pasado upal (si-do-pa’pal), a. [< pseudopupa 

+ -al Benine fo n pseudopupa, or having 
its characters. 


+) [eap] 


: ji Ni Ti P i ily Pseudo- A] aria | 

‘sti’dd-pus), nı [NL. (Merrem, 1820), and as a fami : _.. Also called Dinlosi on f æ: 

Neer Paendopus ( false. Ne D =E foot.] A a on (sii-d5 ateeiilesconplon (Celier comys. Plostoma, Saccophorns, tae 

t | sof the family Zonuridz, having pseudoseptate (SU-09- natural size.) pseudostomatous (si-as_.. Ay. 
ea A aO oak of shoulder- sep’tat), @ 1. In bot, | psendostoma( ts) + (eae “{10-stom’a-tusy 

_ girdles P manas is an example. having the appearance oi being coni te, P dostomata, as a TaN provided With psl 

- pseudoramose (si-d6-rii’mos), m. [¢ Gr. yevdiic, many spores.—2. In £00l., having pseudosepta, ing to a psendostoma, — mee 5 of oy pena 


+ 14, ramus, a branch: see ramus, ramose.] as corals. pseudostome (st’d6-stém), n 


À s ` See pse a septum (si-do-sep’tum), #.; pl. pseudo- *; ie aah 1 END 
In bot., forming false branches. See pseudora- pseudo p A e euan a sep. 22" (cf. Gr. pewddoroua, the False ore: PSeudog. 


 mulus, septa (-ti). i j -= ofa river), ¢ Gr. herje R A 
pudoramulus (sū-dğ-ram'ü-lus), n.; pl. pseu- tum not homologous with the regular septa of 1, Mhe SAA les sg alse, + ardua, A 
Pamat (1). [NL., < Gr. yevdye, false, + L. corals — ihat is, not identified as a calcified op echinopæđdium ae r1hee of the Pseudemh ne] 
ramulus, dim, of ramus, a branch.] In bot., n mesentery. Thus, in mengnora. With samnt dostoma : correlated atk echinoderm; a Dae 
false branch: applied to the filaments of the mesenteries only, there are twelve pseudo- false osculum or secondary pA RI The 

> g 


Rivulariaceæ and other alge, in which the ter- septa. | E an original oscule of a s replagj 
minal part of the filament detaches itself and pseudosiphon (sti-lo-si’fon), n. [NL., < Gr. pseudoproct. le of a sponge, Also called 
applies itself laterally to an enlarged part of —yevd7c, false, + cidwr, siphon: see siphon] A SeA dny eana ya 

the filament called the heterocyst. See/ictero- false siphon; the vertical trace in the exter-  (ctimniary or ereman he 


8, Which may 1 


de incurrent 


cyst. nal solid plug of the truncated shell of certain ter to the exterior beina eae } the opening of the tat. 
pseudo-ray (siid6-ra), n. Astraightlineorray cephalopods, as ort hoceratites, continuous with stome. W. J. Sollas, Enoye gale ot pseu 
“in non-Euelidean geometry. the true siphon, A, Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 3, A pouched rat, or pocket-gop! > XXIL 46, Ù 
= ‘ 5 K TT. OF 0 | rat, skeb-sonieee 
Pseudorca (sa-dér’kii), n. [Nl., < Gr. vevdje, Hist., XXII. 258. America, as Geomys biren en ler, of North 


false, + D. orea, a kind of whale: see Orcal,] pseudosiphonal(si-do-si‘fo-nal), a. [<pseudo- toma, 2 (b J. See Pseudos. 
A genus of cetaceans, established for the re- siphon + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling Pseudostomidæ (sii-ds-stom’i-da) 

‘ception of tho Phocana crassidens of Owen, dis- the pseudosiphon of cephalopods. (Gervais, 1848), < Psendost i-d@), n. pl. [NU | 
covered subfossil in England, and afterward pseudosiphuncle (sti-do-si’fung-kl), n. [< Gr. family. of American g vermag + -idæ.) A i 
found living, related to Orca, but having only yevdic, false, + E. siphuncle.] A pseudosiphon. cheek-pouches, named f odents, with external 
~ about 40 teeth and 50 vertebre, the cervicals 4. Hyatt. ones, named from the genus Pscudos. 


most! losed, the lumbars half as long pseudosmia (si-dos’mi-ii), m [NI < Gr. pev- {O> the pocket-rats and pocketanice, now 
ng p n , i dissociated he i 

Dal inae T elated in the two families Geomyidæ and i 

5 P- Saccomyidæ; the pseudostomes, ; | 


pseudostomine (sii-dd-st6’min), a. [< pseudo- 


D 0-1a/ne l stome + -incl.] Flavingexternal check 
a se udoola ik AY . stome + -inel.] Having external check- Douches 
gmg (Bentham and Hooker, 1876), < Gr. ede, false, as a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse ; sneconyine 


etalous plants of the order Scrophularincee, pseudostomosis (sti/6-std-md’sis), n. [NL., < 


aving some relationship with the order Sola- 25eLdostome + -osis.] The formation or exis- ] 
naceæ, and characterized by alternate leaves. tence of a pseudostome, or false oscule, as that 
toriy centripetal inflorescence, a five-lobed ae sponge. I. J. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 
. corolla with the two upper lobes exterior, and -> A Sya i 
Anomalously four, sometimes five, perfect stamens, Itincludes PSCUdostomotic (sii’dd-st6-mot‘ik), a. [< pseu- 
crub-birds of 9 genera and 8 tribes, of which the Verbasceæ, or the mul- dostomosis (-ol-) + -ic.] Characterized by or ex- 
FA EARS is the chief. They are herbs or shrubs, the hibiting pseudostomosis; provided with pseu- 
pe n. A case Sa corolla-tube bearing rather flat and dostomes or false oscules, as a sponge. 
iple sclerosis, but pseudo io (eu do-spér'mi pseudostomous (si-dos’t6-mus), a. [< pseudo- 
teristic lesions post ema a ae pul. als Pulo: stome + -ous.] Having pseudostomes, as a 
ing toa pseudospermium. S or pertain- sponge; of or pertaining to penao on aa 
i pseudospermium (si-d6-spér’mi- +; pseudostroma (sii-d6-stro’mii), n. In mycol, & 
A kind of stereoscope “¢ Gr. pevdie, fae Pate reel nae ee false stroma; a cellular body resembling a 
one-seeded indehiscent fruit in at TS 1Y stroma, as that produced in certain lichens. 
carp so closely invests the seed that the aol Peoro Oma. ey ety at Tn erys- 
appears as merely a seed—for example, an pseudosymmetry (sti-dd-sim’e-tri), n. w ry : 
achenium. xampie, an “tal, false symmetry; the BREE eee of ‘nally 
ü-dō i $ an t sy: stry than is ac 
i ous (Sii-d6-spér’mus), a. TAs & higher degree of symmetry t es 
ce, foo) the chat ioany with which human faces and Pee + -ous.] Same as oer ihe ase, usually produced through twinning 
1d other extremely familiar convex objects, ref He, : See twin. meee F i 
Hollow whenviewel through Wiestaoues pev. PSCUdosphere (si/d9-sféx), m, 1. A surface of PSeudotetramera, (sii’dd-te-tram’eni), 1 f 
a W. ames, Mind, XIT: 528, Constant negative curvature. — 2 ice anes [NL. (Westwood, 1839): see pscudote fran pies) 
(sti-d0-skop’ik),a. [< pseudoscope -Euclidean geometry. . A sphere In Westwood's system of classification, one o 
re le pseudoscope, or to the pseudospherical (st-d6-sfer’i-kal), a. Havi the four prime divisions of COR AN esl 
au phenomena which it presents, 2 Constant negative curvature,” YS those beetles in which the tarsi are iy eae 
impressions of visual objects are _, Were space really peewdospherical, th i but the fourth joint is minute and concen alent I 
mind, hibit a real parallax even if they were infinitely distants icen ee oneties une precede snd the Subpenta: 
Dy 5 n to the Cryptopentamera of Burm nanc portan 
Pagudospherical Surface, a surf: ee Bril, XV. 664. mera of Tatreille. It includes the largo and aya. 
by the rotation on its axis ot thetuve that generated groups Rhynchophora, Fagan n O Be ieh te 
Lyra (pa pseudotetramerous (sūd ees four, 
{te instability Yet trlog ty? [< Gr. wevdfe, false, + rence four-jointed ] 
y the eye, Pseudospora (sti-dos‘na_o; Y Hépoc, part.) Having apparenby setle; of or 
cy fees pe CET pe Poms n. [NL.,< Gr. pev- butactually five-jointed tarsi, analy ue 
mycetous fungi ae a i A genus of myxo- pertaining to the Pseudoten ae ¢ Gr. hevdyss 
spores, with plea diu of the family Pscudo- pseudotinea (sii-do-tin’¢-l), The Jarva of cel I 
unknown, odium wanting, or at least false, + L. tinea, a worm.] pee-moth, Galeria 
ore (sii’do-sno tain pyralid moths, as the ee is a terrible 
oxépor, see ee w [< Gr. edie, cercana, which feeds on WAX ®t the cells in 
’ In mycol., same as enemy to bees. They sometime’ oy the community: 
a ees their webs to such an extent as to oe i I 
(si-d-spo’ré-8), m, pl (NL, See Galeria, and cut under bee-m? ee) mih NE 
us panora E ew] A family of Pseudotrimera (si-do-trim ET yyimerous. ie I 
angi of the class Monadineg, (Westwood, 1839): see PScir Tt on, one Obi 
ord. ” Westwood’s system of classue pa, i eluding < 
[NL., < Gr, four prime divisions of ee are four-JOnr 
A meteor or those beetles in which the tarsi 5 < tive a } 


att és „y dimint 
ed, the third joint being Very i Fe precedido 


0 

concealed between the lobes 05 gurmeis 

i amera o f 
mä), 1.5 pl. pseudo- HBE uivalent to the Cryptotetrati 


atreille. T aoecin 
(i of false stigma with 


resembling a star in 


the Subtetramera and Trimera of I pide, M 


three families Hrotylide, Endomych 


pseudotrimerous 


i ü-dğ-trim'e-rus 
dotrimerous (sū-dọ e-rus), a. 
eu, false, + Tpete (zpr-), three, + ptpoç, 

wently only three, but actuall 
gal joints, as a beetle; of or pertain 
the paru do trimer a 
su-dot-sti’gii), n NI 1 
udotsuga (sū gä), n. [NL (Car- 
PERS, 1867), < Gr. yevdyc, false, + NL. Tega 
my.) A genus of coniferous trees of the 
Abietinex. By Eichler, Bugler, and othera i 
ed with the related genus Tsuga, the ae 
from which it has been distinguished by the ab- 
f resin-vesicles in the seeds, by the smooth branch- 
fs, and by cones fringed with conspicuous sharply two. 
Jered practs much longer than the scales, with their mid. 
Mi prolonged into a spine or bristle. There is but one 
T cies) P. Douglasii, discovered by the Scotch botanist 
Tid Douglas, in Oregon, in 1825, the most widely dis- 
jbuted timber-tree of the Pacific States, known as red 
m yellow fir, Oregon pine, Douglas fir, Douglas spruce, 
and Douglas pine. (See Oregon pine, under pinel,) The 
Fod. jg unlike that of any related conifer in its abun- 
dance of spirally marked wood-cells, The trees are at 
first pyramidal and spruce-like, afterward more spread- 
y ry thick and rough brown bar They bear 
y narrow linear leaves, sp inserted, but 
mewhat in two ranks by a twist at the base 
e pendulous cones, which are nearly cy- 
inches long, and are matured the first 
ear In the variety macrocarpa, the hemlock of the San 
Bernardino Mountains, a smaller tree, about 50 feet in 
height, the cor reuch 7 inches lo d the larger seeds 
contain a3 many rom nine to tw secd-leaves, 
Pseudoturbinolide (sii-dd-tér-bi-nol’i-dé), n. 
pl. [NL < Gr. sevdie, false, + NL. Turbino- 
tide] A family of extinct aporose scleroder- 
matous corals, resembling Turbinolide, but with 
septa each composed of three lamingw free in- 
ternally, externally united by a single costa. 
The genus Dasmia is an example. Also called 
Dasmiide. Edwards and Haime, 1850. 
pseudova, ^. Plural of pseudovum. 
pseudoval (st-d0’val).a. [<pseudovum + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a pseudovum or metovum. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., 331. 
pseudoyarian (sū-dĝ-vä'ri- [< pseudo- 
var-y + -ian.] Of or pertaining to a pseudo- 
vary: as, a pscudovarian tubule; a pseudova- 
rian ovum. 

The terminal or anterior chamber of cach pseudovarian 
tube is lined by an epithelium, which incloses a number 
of nucleated cells. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 385. 

pseudovarium (sii-do-va’ri-um),7. [NL.: see 
pseudovary.] Same as pseudovary. 

A portion of the cells. . . becomes converted into a 
peeudovarium, and the development of new pseudova 
commences before the young leaves the body of its pa- 
rent. Itis obvious that this operation is comparable to 
akind of budding. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 447. 


pseudovary (sii-d6’va-ri), n.; pl. pseudovaries 
(riz). [< NL. pseudovarium, < Gr. wevdye, false, 
+ NL. ovarium, ovary: see ovary!.] 1. The 
ovary of a viviparous insect, as an aphis, in 
pics are developed the kind of ova called pseu- 
dova. 


het Hos 


| faving app: 


part.] 
y four 
Ing to 


q: v] 
iribe 
ja unit 
spruce, 

nce O 


The young are developed within organs which resemble 
the ovarioles of the true females in their disposition, and 
may be termed pseudovaries. 

Huxley, Anat, Invert., p. 385. 


2. The filmy pellicle or so-called proligerous 
membrane of infusions of hay, etc., out of which 
infusorial animalcules were supposed to be pro- 
duced by the heterogenists, or believers in spon- 
taneous generation. : 
Pseudovelar (st-d6-vé’lir), a. [< pseudovelum 
-4r3.] Vascular, as the velum of a seypho- 
Medusan; having the character or quality of a 
pseudovelum. 
Pseudovelum (sii-d6-ve/lum), n.; pl. pseudovela 
(Jä). [NL., < Gr. pevõýç, false, + NL. velum.] 
he vascular velum of some hydrozoans, as the 
Cyphomedusæ, containing enteric vessels, and 
regarded as morphologically distinet from the 
Tue velum of the Hydromeduse. See velum. 
Seudoviperet (si-dd-vi’pe-ré), n. pl. [NL. 
(Oppel, 1811), < Gr. wevdfe, false, + L. vipera, 
“iper.] The wart-snakes (genera Acrochordus 
and Erpeton). 
Pseudoviperine (si-do-vi’pe-rin), a. [As Pseu- 
oviper-@ + -inel.] Having the appearance of 
Tver or other venomous serpent, but harm- 
ess, as a wart-snake; pertaining to the Pseu- 
doviperze, 
Peudo-voleanic (si/d6-vol-kan‘ik), a. Per- 
ea to or produced by a pseudo-voleano. i 
eudo-volcano (sū’dõ-vol-kā'nō), n., A vol- 
“ino that, when in a state of activity, emits 
s © and sometimes flame, but no lava; also, 
rning mine of coal. 
Seudovomer (st-d0-v60’mér), n. [NL., < Ge 
A ic, false, + L. vomer, plowshare: see vomer. 
am of fossil carangoid fishes of Miocene 


[< Gr. pseudovum (sti-d6’vum), n. 
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Se gr EAA 7 pl. paeudoca (- 
INL A te ewde, ae + L. ovum, egg.) "A 
£ zarian ovum; the egg produced i 
TA Ary: a e F y ane 
eos ret} false egg, or the germ of an in- 
aa as an aphid, produced agamogeneti- 
ally a yarthenogeneties 7 5 
ahaa wh pis ge netically. The unimpregnated 
A BMHS Apan are pacudova. The delicate 
g ane or cell-wall is i jate 
EEA D cell-wall is ruptured immediately 
2 of the hindermost of these 
J5 ese cells enlarges a Be 
from the rest as a preudocurm E then A 
rise to a cellular mass, disting 
1 layer of clear cells and a centra l more granu- 
nae which becomes surrounded by a structure- 
ula. It is this cellular mass which gradually he 
Shioned into the body of a larval aphis, 
Huxley, Anat, Invert., p. a 
inate in it [pseudovary] and are in- 
n [it will be conyenient to call} the 


nes 
It then divides 
ishable into a 


periphe: 
Jar substa 
less cutie 
comes fa: 


The ova which orig! 
capable of fertilizatio: 
peudova, 


comaine found in mus 
psha, pshah (s 
pshaw (sha or psha 
a mere excl: 


Claus, Zoology (trans. » p. 544, 
pseudoxanthin (st-dok-san’thin), n, [< Gr. 
wevdic, false, + Eavbic, yellow, + -in2.] A leu- 


Pshaw, Pahaw! youfib, you Baggage, you dounderstand. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, 3, 
t know better than you whether 
$ Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

You will say that the story is not probable. Psha! 

Is n't it written in a book? Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 

pshaw (sha or psh), v. i. 
utter the inter- 
jection pshaw; 
evince contempt 
or impatience by 
such interjections 
as pshaw. 

My father travelled 
homewards . . . in 
none of the best of 
moods, pshaw-ing and 
pish-ing all the way 
down. 

Sterne, Tristram 
[Shandy, I. xvii. f W 
pshem (pshem), n. YAS S 
A head-dress for A F 
women, derived á JEE 
from the East, f 
probably the Le- Pshem. 
vant, and adopted 
in Spain in the thirteenth century. It was prac- 
tically an upright and nearly cylindrical hat. 
psi (psé or si), n. A Greek letter, ¥.. It be- 
longs to the Ionic alphabet, and stands for ps or 
phs. 
®, 6. s het 
Psidium (sid’i-um), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
said to have been so called in allusion to the suc- 
eulent fruit; irreg.< Gr. Yter, view, feed on pap, 
+ dim. -idov.] A genus of polypetalous trees 
and shrubs of the order Myrtacee and tribe 
Myrtez. It is characterized by a broad calyx-tube bear- 
EA fone or five lobes which are closed in the bud and be- 
come separated on flowering, four or five spreading pet- 
als, an ovary commonly with four or five cells, and nu- 
merous many-ranked ovules containing a curved and ring- 
like embryo. There are over 100 species, all American, 
except one in Asia, and all tropical or subtropical. They 
are commonly hairy or woolly, and bear opposite feather- 
veined leaves, rather large cymose flowers, and roundish 
or pear-shaped berries, sometimes crowned with the calyx- 
lobes, often edible, and known as guava. See guava (with 


cut). z z 
i si/lit), n. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. Ņ- 
PRUA ae: h, blank, mere.] A no- 


naked, smoot a a] 
table genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the family Psilidæ, 


containing shining-black or 
rust-colored flies, the larvæ of whic 


feed on 
he roots of plants. P. rose of Europe is a 
et of the carrot and cabbage. 


der Psilidz., 


Pshaw! Sure I mus 
he’s come or not. 


vi). Psilide (<il’i-da}, n. 


Psilocephaline (si-l6-sef-n-li’né), n. pl. [NL., 


[< pshaw, interj.) To Psilocephalus (si- 


See cut un- 


Psilopædes 


pl. (NL. (Loew), < Prila 


+ -idæ.] A family of acalyptrate Muscide, 


Loxocera cylindrica much enlarged), one of the Psflidae. 


comprising a few small forms distributed in 
a half-dozen genera, of which Psila and Loro- 
cera are the most notable. 


< Psilocephalus + -ing.| In Gill's classifica- 
tion, a subfamily of Balistidæ, with the verte- 
bræ increased to 29 or 30, the anterior dorsal 
represented by a weak spine over the frontal 
region, and the branchial apertures in advance 


of the eyes. The only species is frora East In- 
dian seas. 


lus), x. [NL.(Swain- 
son, 1839),< Gr. woe, bare, + xoa7y, head.] 1. 
The typical genus of Psilocephdlinw, contain- 


Psilecephalus barbatus, 


ing the fish otherwise known as Jnacanthus 
barbatus.—2. In entom.: (a) A genus of dip- 
terous insects. Zetterstedt, 1842. (b) A gems 
of coleopterous insects of the family Psela- 
phide. Raffray, 1877. 

Psiloceras (si-los’e-ras), n. (NL. (Hyatt, 1868), 
< Gr. wdc, bare, + képac, horn.] A genus of 
Jurassic ammonites of the family Aristida, to 
which, according to Hyatt, all the forms of trne 
ammonites may be traced. P, planorbis is an 
example. 

psiloceratite (si-lé-ser’a-tit), n. [< Pxiloceras 
(-cerat-) + -itel.] A fossil cephalopod of the 
genus Psiloceras. 

Psilodermata (si-l6-dér’ma-tii), n. pl. Same as 


The character may be a modification of Amphibia, 2 (c). 


silodermatous (si-lo-dér’ma-tus), a. [< Gr. 
Pais bare, + dépyua, skin.] “Having the skin 
naked (that is, not scaly), as an amphibian; of 
or pertaining to the Psilodermata, 
psilology (si-lol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. yrs, hare, 
mere, eh: ia, <7éyeu, speak: see -ology.] Love 
of idle talk. Coleridge. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
psilomelan (si-lom’e-lan), n. Same as psilome- 
lane. Encyc. Brit., XV. 479. z 
psilomelane (si-lom’e-lan), n. [< Gr. Whe, 
bare, + uéżaç (ue?ar-), black.) A hydrous oxid 
of manganese occurring in smooth botryoidal 
and stalactitie torma, ana massive, and having 
a color iron-black to steel-gray. p 
psilomelanic (si'Ig-me-lan’Ik), a. [$ psilome- 
lane + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of psi- 
lomelane. 


The writer found in one of these [manganese nodules} 
... a total of 21.04 per cent. of the 


Psilonotide (si-l0-not't. 
lonotus + -ide.] In Gill’s sy 
tion, a family of nodont 
represented pr e genus 


i ic si-lan-throp‘ik), a. [< psilan- among th 
Pa a eed. Of, pertaining toron embody- E E EATE of the 
gan: silanthropism. Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) by the ta ate 
silanthropism (si-lan‘thro-pizm), n. [< si 
lanthrop-y + -ism-] The doctrine or pene si 
the mere human See of hee € Roro aa 
179C One who believes ist Psi i-lo-n6"tus), 1. 
psilanthropist Cone who Delieves that Christ Estlonctus i as Cir 
ae mere man; a humanitarian. er back. y 
‘The schoolmen would perhaps have anea m ME aie 
but your proper name is Pele ene ie" n 
mere human nature of Chris qable‘Talk, Apii ae. N 


r -Jan'thrõ-pi), n. [< LGT. deAar- 
psilanthropy (si-lan hro pi e + 


poTos, merely human, 


arOporoc, man.] Same as S, 


psilantk 


OSN 
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Psilopedes P8oriasig 

< hut of more exact sig 
j nat oa or Dasypardos. 


TERR sit‘a-sin), @ [< LL, psittacinus, of doneuropter 
PAoa Oa Gymn. ue to a parrot, < psittacus, a parrot: Psoeus, having i 
sce Psittacus.) Parrot-like; resembling or ro- small prothorax, we Yafa 
dik), a. K Psilopæd-es 38 lated to parrots; of or pertaining to the J sittaci ON the hind pair bei ags when 1 
to tho Psitopædes: OP- or Psittacidæ in any sense; psittacomorphie. Pirenna pite 1 E 
hesthogenous, Also gym- Also psittaccan, psittaceous, psittacid, 
. Re 0s Psittacini (sit-a-si7ni), n. pl. [Nl < Psittacus 
5 on (si-lofi-ton), n. [ND C Gr, piion 4 ini] Samo as Lsittaet, Ae 
Honiana nea Bis seo phyton.] Gr ftacinite (sit’a-si-nit), n. [< psittacine + 
< onus of fossil ikat considered by Dawson = ;je?2,] A vanadate of lead and copper from psocine (s0"sin) o 
as being a connecting-link between the rhizo- Montana, ocewring in thin crusts of a siskin or tp ertainine to 1) a 
carps and lycopods, and so named byhimincon- parrot-green color. — 3 g 
AEN of its ial resemblance to certain Psittacirostra (sit’a-si-ros trä), m (NL, < L. Poe n 
arasitie Iyeopods placed in the modern genus ` psittacus (< Gr. yurraxéc), a parrot, + rostrum, antes 
silotum. aia Dane i abundant in the Devonian of Nenk.) A remarkable genus of Hawaiian birds (oF deriy 
n Can 


[ Psoer ó ae ate 
LS Pocus incl y 

the Psocidæ or 7 -a i 
subfamily Psocin 


f op 
æ. » CSPeci 
us), n. [NL s Pecial. 


’sochus, < Gr 
Yõxoc, dust, s 


ferred to this ily Dicæidæ, having a stout fes- > TURA and’ 
Gas Canada, Remains of plants re in of the family Dieaider, having form of av, rnb aye 4); ef. Ng Ece 
ge iy Tesgnerenx OEE een as of tooned Dill. ‘The only species is the parrot-billed gros- i do_gyp eat rub away, grind, WEED collat 
fon Ohio and Michigan: in the former oe ee Sof toonen peitiaced,. Originally Pailtirostra, Temminck, ” -Sprea genus of pseudone A argo ard 
Lower Silurian age; in the latter, of Upper Silurian. eak, P. ps Psitlacina. sects, typical of the fami 2europteroys i 


t has also been found in the Devonian of England and 
P Montera (st-lop’te-rii), n. [NL. (Solier, 1833), 
fila yuddg, bare, naked, + arepdr, wing, = E. a ie 


sather,] An important genus of buprestid 
Hees comprising moro than a hundred spe- 


ave oce l nily Psocið. 
ko-mor’fé), n. pl. [NL. Pave ocellt, and the wings are sae Socidee, 
2 is often found in decaying cotte Mf 


M-bolls in the soutien 
L., < ps ‘ 
u S psoas + itiga 

1 psoas muscle, ge 


3), 2. pl. INL, (F 


ne 


‘cies, extremely variable in form, and found : A family orbes, 1841 

i asal in Africa and South America., dipneumonous holothurians a endrochirotou 
Psilorhinus (silọ-rī'nus), n. [NL. (Rüppell, Hopalatines; lacrymal and postor- nus Psolus, having branching tents yey the ge- 
f 8 icles, 


1881), C Gr. Wade, bare, + pic (bw-), nose.) An 


American genus of Corvidæ, containing largo pedicels, separate sexes, and Cuvien serial 
magpic-like jays, of dark coloration, with very Psolus (s6’lus), n. [NL. (Oken) ee organs, 
long graduate E aces Meni a Rout bill, The typical gents im ta 

th ‘rils; the smo ies. There are sal s Pec > Ut « Solide, 
penned nos sj the pm ky pies. There are dorsal ambulaera atrophied, x, 


5 oo L., < Gr. Wógoc, any in- 
] The only genus of Psophi- 


vane : eh i Spe g i ab she Pest-known 
S ENa e à 5y > trumpeter, ¢ d 
Psilosomata (si-lo-s0’ma-tii), n. pl. [NL € a parrot; belonging to the Psittacomorphe ; See cut under ogi agami, 


Gr. whic, bare, + cou, ‘body: seo Psila] In Psophiidæ 
w oae eee nention (1825), 3 am of Psittacula (si-takʻū-li), m [NL. (Brisson, t -idæ.] ily of graiform or nng 
his A obranehiaia, consisting of the genus 1760), dim. of Psittacus, q. v.] Agenusof Psit- morphic grallatoriaÌ birds, represented by the 
ERIN olone, Behan tonc uence: feiles or tacide, sometimes made the type of a subfam- genus Psophia; the trumpeters or agamis. The 
sat hs a ae cate called Phiyllirhotdce unt re ily Psittaculine, containing the pygmy parrots are ami ty Fenti America. The family is isolated, to 
ferred to the nudibranchiates: See cut under Phyli of various countries, some of which are com- Art hoige combining the characters of cranes and rails 
D tionship with the seriema and kagu. 


1 monly known as love-birds, and including in its share with tinamous the remark: 
~ = , s ari ~ z an Uinamo markab] 5 
i petlosopher -los’O-fér), n. [< Gr. Ar, bare, different applications a large number of small acter of a chnin of suborbital bones, ‘The SEARO oo 
mere, , Wise.] A would-be or pretended species with short tail and mostly green colora- Heat ae y crane-like; the legs are long, and 
9 l ae): A > s sto ed somewhat s allinac irds ; 
philosopher; a sham Sage; an incompetent or tion. (a) American parrots, such as P, passerina and sun- the plumage of thie headland meek ner 
an pretender to philosophy, [Rare.] Imp. dry other small species. Tiger, 1811. (b) African species that of the rump long and flowing. Also Peophide. oo 
ty 7 anl) size, cue ia or P. roseicollis, now placed ngora,(s6‘rii), n [NL <I POEK Gree the 
sys . n Agapornis. These are thelove-birds proper, Tari- $? ie LI amare de Bt E ? tyi 
sittaci (sit’a-si), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Psitta- gar ASDO ner PECOT itch, mange, <* hav,rub.] Same as scabies, 


Tey : i i Y X ous small Indian, Philippine, Papuan, and Australian par- 
cus] An order of birds, having the bill hooked rots, among them species of Loriculus and NAPA Psoralea (s6-rai’] “Ne {NL. (Linneus, 1753), 


30-L171-d8), n. pl. (NL., < Psophia 


ya 


: 


jaod cored, and the fect yoke-toed; the parrots, Psittaculinæ (si-tak-ŭ-li^në), n. pl. [NI., < so called in allusion to the glands or dots 

Benet ks ane most nata: Psittacula + -inæ.] A subfamily of Psittacidæ, sprinkled over their surface; < Gr. pupatéoc, 

BARU io i order Aa A, N eet from the genus Psittacula. seurfy, scabby, mangy, < pópa, the itch, mange: 

enti Zygodaotyl by reversion of the fourth toe, and coy. £ Sittaculus (si-tak'ū-lus), n. [NL., dim. of seo psora.] A genus of leguminous herbs and 
pri 


rith rugose or granular scales or plates, Thewings ’sitlacus, q. v.] 1. Same as Psittacula (a). shrubs of the tribe Galegea, the type of the sub- 
His strongly ig and the tail has ten rectrices, The Spix, 1824.—2. Same as Psittacula (c), or Lori- tribe Psoralica, characterized by an ovary with 


l epignathous, and furnished with a ; 7 ‘A Cae 
or cere. The tongue is thick and fleshy, vikea culus. Swainson, 1837. one ovule, an indehiscent pod with its seed ad- 


a a an may be used as an organ of Fsittacus (sit’a-kus), n. [NIL., <L. psittaeus,< herent, and entire calyx-lobes which are un- 
Mle, and the beak is habitu ae r. Yurrakos, also yurráry (also pirraxoc, cwr7dkn), changed in fruit. There are about 105 species— ovin 
‘The sym a parrot; prob. of foreign origin.] A Linnean 40 inSouth Africa, 30 in North America, and others in both 
genus of Psitiaci, formerly conterminous with 'opical and temperat gions, ‘They are peculiarin hel 
the order, subsequently variously restri glandular-dotted herbage, and bear compound earem 
now usu th i q uy Variously restricted, ally of three leaflets, and purple, blue, red, or yi Die 
t ally confined to the gray African par- ers, in heads or spikes, or variously clustered. MANY 
rots, or jackos (as P. erithacus, in which the cies have been cultivated on account of Ot she 
plumage is grayish, with a short square red for the lawn and for the greenhouse eres ita, ible 


resent . tail rhi r lains from the Saskatchewan to Texas, cE 
ore niond tated see Ww eo ee me commonest cage- Roa Erot known as pomne-de-prairiè Darto ri rad 
nt, varial re t parrot, pratrie-turnip, prairie-apple, Cree potato, oF t ‘ag UD- 
sate eee psittaket, n. [ME. psitake; <L, psitiacus,< Gr Pots ales introduction into Europe as an ee ato Tol Tt 
q G A A 5 i oe 
panorpeandal ts absent, eed a parrot: see Psi ttacus.] A parrot. ani mpra vith palmate leaves aid dae 
nd there ben manye Po 7 ie a E AT "ers, yielded 4 r 

zi 4 pegayes, that thei ci long spikes of purplish flowers, 4 eas 

Peitakes in hire Langage, Mandeville, Travels g Tak part of the food of the Indians, P. Dugin etre vith violet 
riri 4 p- žid. Jupine of southern pine-barrens, a slender plar iy an ever- 
rä), n. [NL.] Sameas flowers, P. bituminosa is "p. glandulosa is the 
green shrub of the south of Europe. m Chili as culen, and 


dik Jesuit's tea or Mexican tea, known 1 urgative 
) a. [< psoas (assumed stem AOE EER LOr MO a medicina) drink, also as a D g 


Lpr pertaining to the psoas and for poultices. For P. corylifolia, 5c? bawchan we 

, the psoadic plexus. Owen. psoriasis (s0-ri’a-sis), 7 
n Prop. psow (the form “the itch,< ywprar, have t ] 
ue to a genitive psoas), mange: sce psora.] A chronic none? slightly 
pally in pl. yan ytan a skin-disease, characterized by redd eye, slaper 
J A musele of the loins and elevated, dry patehes of raryne i E “grayish 
and number, covered with whit cat papille of 
imbricated scales. The uppen S Tencocy tes, the lowr 
the corium become ee pyererowl) comi come 


art of the epidermis i Sess, 
bf the Barrie is interfered swith, and th surfaces — 


$ sor surfa 
eae i loosened, Psoriasis is ana DEN a s surori 
r) o) ri a A ==} Di 
E E ra a = powa, nse, pici ap 1S einata, paton resale at 
i gh FE healed in the center, but aie goriasi Of Vith 
PAREY edges — Psoriasis diffusa, patches Of P psoriasis ata, 
serted into irregular shapes.— Psoriasis subi psoriasis gy Tiges 


li Jes, of the size of p ¢ that t 

ed parvipsoas, p Pts psoriasis eireinata, exon a. — Psor 

Psoas (assumed stem fake on a wavy, festooned, or figuro a 

ertaining to the psoas linguæ, Same is Jeucoplacta.— PRO ape of small wo 
itches of psoriasis ye Ehe Sasis a irectin gihe, pi angr 

hands Pepriasis punctata, an early ® 

with a small pinhead eruption. 


3h 
Of or p 


ction, Haridwar 


ag 


*yche-glass (si’ké-glis), n. 
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psoric 


"T g te 
so/rik), «and n. [K Gr, 
porie | < pópa, tho itch, mange 
mangy: 


uptirée, iteh y, 
pals + 8€0 psora.] 
‘pertaining to psora or seabies, 
Le o Psoric theory has led to no 
me to be toond an the fact that i 
snce In practice. 
any jnfluen Quoted in O. W. Holmes's Med. Essays, p. 83. 
JI. n- A remedy for the itch. 
Pid (65'roid), a- [< Gr. Yupoeedic, yupdrdye, 
A fhe itch, < pópa, the itch, mange, + tidoc, 
li see psora. | Similar to, or relating to, 
or scabies. _ 4 
hthalmia (s0-rof-thal’mi-i), x. [NL., 
C Gr. POP, the itch, mange, + dd0azuia, a dis- 
nao the eyes: see ophthalmia.) Inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, especially along the mar- 


rins. 
5 ‘0 


proper schism, the 
tis almost without 


sora 
psoroP 


hthalmic (s0-rof-thal’mik), a. [< pso- 
70) phthalmi-a + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
ith psorophthalmia . 
vorosperm (s6’r0-spérm), n. 
a f J. Mill tl 
n gorosperms of J. Miller are the spores of Myxo- 
on ae E. R. Lankester, Encyc. brit, xin ee 
ermiz (s0-r0-spér’mi-é), n. pl. [NL., 
peor er op, itehy, mangy (< pópa, meia 
mango), + oxépya, seed.) Certain vesicular, 
usually caudate, bodies that occur as parasites 
in tho bodies of various animals. Their nature 
is questionable ; some are probably embryonic 
Gregarinidæ; others may be different organisms. 
psorospermial (s0-r9-sper’mi-al), a. [< psoro- 
spermte + -al.] Same as psorospermic. 
psorospermic (80-10-spér milk), a [< psoro- 
spermre + -ic.} Of the nature of psorosper- 
mie; composed of psorospermia. 
psorous (SO’rus), «. [< Gr. wopds, itchy, mangy: 
see psora.] Affected by psora or the itch. 
psychal (si’kal), «. [< psyche, 2, + -al.] Per- 
taining to the soul; spiritual; psychic. [Rare.] 
Allexcitements are, YBN pana Se fran 
sient. »9e, The Poetic Principle. 
psychalgia (si-kal’ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. oxh, 
soul, + dayoc, pain.} The painful feeling at- 
tending mental action observed in melancholia. 
Psyche (si’ké), ». [< L. Psyche (in myth.), < 
Gr. yux, breath, spirit, life, the spirit, soul, 
mind, ete., a 
departed spirit, 
ghost, ete., also 
a butterfly or 
moth as the 
symbol of the 
soul, < piven, 
breathe, blow. ] 
1. In classical 
myth., the per- 
sonified and 
deified soul or 
spirit, the be- 
loved of Eros, 
by whom she 
was alternately 
caressed and 
tormented, She 
nos fepericred AS 
our '] 
often ithe eine 
Wings of a butter- 
ly, and the butter- 
y was her symbol. k 
- (l.¢.] The human soul or spirit or mind. 
Psychology is the science of the psyche or soul. —— 
New Princeton Rev., V. 272. 
8. The 16th planetoid, discovered by De Gas- 
Paris at Naples in 1852.—4. In <ool.: (a) In 
gaan a genus of bombycid moths, erected by 
chrank in 1801 (after Linnæus, 1735), and 
typical of the family Psychide. They have wing- 
oy females, and males with wings which scarcely reach 
youd the tip of the abdomen. About 70 spee are 
to EA a o yoh e European, one ; git g 
a ylon. (b) In conch., a ge 
Bur gyn osomatous pteropods of the family 
dæ. Also called Halopsyche.—5. [l. ¢.] 
7 anat., the cerebrospinal nervous system: in 
*éckel’s vocabulary applied to the brain and 
Spinal hys ical center of the 
Nome, cord as the physiological center < n 
Sippoed the woul or spt to subeist Ta die 
he soul or spirit to subsist. 
th, Of the term, the evened is divided into protopsyche 
cbrain), deutopsyche (‘tween-brain), ents (m 


metapsyche (hindbrain), epipsyche (atterbrain, Or 
medulla E EAEN notopsyche (the spinal cord). 


6. E ¢.] ts A erie th hole 
-¢.] A large mirror, in which the wh 
person can be Oe usually hung on pivots at 


he Sides, the whole being supported in a moya- 
le frame, 


One of the pso- 


Cupid (Eros) and Psyche.— Capitoline 
Museum, Rome. 


Same as psyche, 6. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Co ction, 


482] 
psycheometry (si-k@-om/’e-tri), n 
psycheometria (Wolf), r 1 
tind, + -nerpia, Piz pov 
etry.) The ma 
phenomena. 
psychiater (si-ki’a-tér), n. [< Gr, ywx, soal? 
sea Ur payami g tacfar Ire, heal: 
£ ric. ne o treats disease à 
mind; an aeni e a cee 
psychiatria (si-ki-a‘tri-f 
chiatry.) Same as psychiatry. 
psychiatric (sīi-ki-aț’rik), a. 
-ic.] Of or pertaining 
psychiatry. 
psychiatrical (si-ki-at’ri-kal), a. 


a ) [< NL. 
ireg. < Gr. awyy, sonl, 
measure, Cf. psychom- 


(NI: 


see psy- 


[< psychiatr-y + 
to or connected with 


[< psychiatric 


-al.] Same as psychiatrie. Alie le 
rol, TX. 446, psychiatric, Alien. and Neu- 
psychiatrist (si-ki’a-trist), n. [< psychiatr-y 
+ -ist.] One who practises psychia e z 
PE ta practises psychiatry; a psy- 


psychiatry (si-ki’a-tri), n. [< NL. psychiatria 
< Gr. duxy, soul, + or a King Clea iew, 
heal, < tarpéc, a healer, physician.] The treat- 
ment of mental diseases. 

psychic (si’kik), a. and n. [= F. psychique, < 
Gr. Woyiróç, pertaining to the soul or to life, also 


OLL. psychicus), pertaining to mere animallife, ‘¢-]_ Pertaining to psyehodynamics. 
carnal, < ywyý, soul, life, mind: see Psyche.] I, PSychodynamics (si kọ-di-nam’iks), n. (P1 of 


a. 1. Of or belonging to the human soul or 
mind; mental; spiritual; psychological. 

A good third of our psychic life consists in these rapid 
premonitory perspective views of schemes of thought not 
yet articulate. W. James, Mind, ix. 15, 


2. Pertaining to the science of mind: opposed ney chogeneals (si-k6-jen’e-sis), n. po < Gr. 


to physical: as, psychic force.—3. Pertaining 
to the class of extraordinary and obscure phe- 
nomena, such as thought-reading, which are 
not ordinarily treated by psychologists: as, 
psychic research.—4. Pertaining to the lower 
soul, or animal principle, and not to the spirit, 
or higher soul. 

The psychic, or animal, man is the natural man of this 
present age. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVI. 299. 
Psychic force, a supposed power or influence, not physi- 
cal or mechanical, exhibiting intelligence or volition, and 
capable of causing certéin so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena: so named by William Crookes in 1871. 

II. n. A person specially susceptible of psy- 
chic impressions, or subject to psychic force; 
a medium; a sensitive. [Recent.] 

psychical (si’ki-kal), a. [< psychic + -al.] Same 
as psychic. 

Hence the right discussion of the nature of price isa 
very high metaphysical and psychical problem. Ruskin. 
Psychical excitation, an idea considered as the cause 
of another idea by virtue of an association: so called to 
express the hypothesis that there is some scientific analogy 
between this phenomenon and the excitation of a periph- 
eral nerve by aphysical excitation.— Psychical research, 
experimental and observational research into alleged phe- 
nomena apparently implying a connection with another 
world, or faculties unknown to psychologists. ; 

psychically (si’ki-kal-i), adv. In a psychical 
manner; with reference to the mind; in con- 
nection with or by effect upon the mind: op- 
posed to physically. $ ; 

psychics (si’kiks),. [Pl. of psychic (see -ics).] 
The science of psychology, or the investigation 
of mind; especially, the doctrine of those who 
reject the methods of the psychophysicists and 
favor those of the advocates of psychical re- 
search. Mathematical psychics, the application of 
mathematics to the moral sciences. $ 

Psychidæ (si’ki-dé), n. pl. [NL. Cota 
1829), < Psyche, 4(a),+ -idz.) A family of b m- 
pycid moths, including forme Whien hax 7 =a 

AAi A RG A 
pearing larvee and wingless females. It is no 
well-defined group, and its genera may be divided among 
several other families. As at present accepted, the amy 
is of wide distribution, and comprises about 20 gen 


5 Tnited States, Th 
The comman bag wo representative form. 


teryx e; hemeræformis, i 
under bag-worm. | Ree iat a 
i “kizm), n. [< Gr. ywxts SOU, | 
psychism ke doctrine that there is a fluid ate 
fnsed throughout all nature, animating eqns us 
all living and organized beings, and that the 


hich appears in their actions comes 


e cut 


difference W. sint 15 com 
of their particular organization. Honing 2. 
The character of being psychie or mental. 

that the world-object furnishes 


noquestion th 
aee Sang proot of psychism. Contemporary Rer., L 54. 


i =/kist), n. [< Psyche (see psyche, 
psychist J On PN a es in psychical re- 
search; especially, one who holds the doe- 
trines of psyehies or of psychic force in any 


form. 


psychoblast (si’ko-blist), n. [< Gr. texi, sont, 


mind, + jAacrds, & germ.| The germ from w. 
a soul is developed. x 


athematical theory of mental reyehoda (sikö'dä), n. Aa een 1796), 


form.) 


psychodectic (si-k6-dek’tik), a. 
Psychodide (si-kod‘i-de), n. pl. (NL, (Zetter- 
‘cies of the typical genns Psychoda. 


psychodometer (si-ké-dom‘e-tér), nm. 


psychodynamic (si’k6-di-nam’ik). a. 


psycho-ethical (si-ké-cth’i-kal), a. [< Gr. wor, 


psychography 


Instead of the association of mental atoma, we are came 
ing to the idea of segmentation of a peuchohlest. if we 
Invent such a term, Atheneum, Xo. 31%, pel 


Gr. yyy, a wutterfly (see Psyche), + sider, 
A genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the family Psychodide, comprising sma light- 
colored flies which live as larve in dung and 
decaying vegetation, as I’. phalenoides. Ont 
a few species are known, two of which inhabit 
North America, 
7 [< Gr. yoyo- 
daixrye, destroying the soul, ¢ my, soul, -+ dais- 
THE, S dailew, cleave, slay.) Soul-destroying. 


stedt, 1842), < Psychoda + -idæ.] A small fam- 
ily of nemocerous dipterous insects, allied to the 
Tipulide, represented in Europe by ten small 
genera, and in North America by only two spe- 


C Gr. 
yoxi, soul, mind, + éééc, way, Danek pé- 
Tpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the duration of mental processes, 
€ Gr. 
wox4, soul, mind, + divae, power: see ¢ ynam- 


psychodynamic (see -iex).) The science of the 
laws of mental action. 


soul, mind, + 7frxdc, ethical: see ethic, ethical.) 
Of or pertaining to inborn moral notions. 


xy, soul, mind, + yéveceç, origin.) 1. The 
origination and development of the soul, or 
psychic organism. 
Psychogenesia . . . teaches that instinct is organized ex- 
perience, i. e. undiseursive intelligence. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I i. § 21. 
It interests the psychologist a3 an important chapter 
in the study of mind, its peychogencsit. Seience, VI. 435. 
2. Generation or reproduction by means of or 
due to the activity of the inmost life or vital- 
ity of an organism; biogenesis referred to the 
operation of higher than vital forces. 
Specific change must be, above all, due to the action of 
an organism's innermost life: that is to say, it must be a 
result of a process of psychogenesiz. 
Micart, Ihe Forum, VIE 102 
psychogenetical (si’k6-jé-net’i-kal). a. [< psy- 
chogenesis, after genetical.) Pertaining to the 
formation of the mind by levelopment. | 
psychogenetically (si”k9 -j¢-net’i-kal-i), adn. 
In reference to the theory of the origin of the 
mind. 
psychogeny (si-koj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. tj, soul. 
mind, + -)évea, ¢ -yevhe, producing: see A 
1. The development of mind.—2. The theory 
of the development of mind. 
Peychogeny will show us that color, heat, ete., are, from 
view, both in the objects and in us. 
ba ae it Lewes, Probe: elite and Mind, I. ii, § 8%. 
sychogonic (si-ko-gon"ik), a. [< psychogon-y 
bated? Same as percher k 
psychogonical (si-ko-gon’i-kal), a. [¢ peri 
ony + -ic-al.] Same as psychagenetical 
The controversy between the peychogonient and intro- 
spective methods of studying ae ick, Mind, XL 211. 
chogony (si-kog’6-ni), n. [< Gr. dnyopovia, 
the generation of the soul, ¢ yux7, soul, mind, 
+ -yoría, < -yovoç, generation: see -gouy.] The 
doctrine of the development of mind. 
. . . endeavors to interpret the genesis of 
el bie a oan eae 
DS e 
ee baie ts nue Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 221. 
It deals rather with psychogony, or how mind came to be 
with psychology, or the description of mind 
wit: fot za ay men Sey Ae, Soe p 25. 
chograph (si’ké-graf), n. _ [< Gr. yux, $ 
EA n write.] An instrument or 1 
chine used in psychography. Several kinds 
use. A common one consists of a light, ] > 
bar or pointer pivoted on a board upon which | 
of the alphabet are printed in a circle, the n 
ore pointer pane out words, The pla 
psychograph.. EF aes i 
psychographic (si-ko-grafvik), 4 
raph-y + -ic.) Of or pertaini 
raphy. a 
-psychography (si-kog’ra-fi), n. 
soul, mind, + -ypaġia, < ypdeer, W 
natural history of mind; 
mee o enue 
—2. Supposed **spirit 
a medium; the suppe 
it’s thought in wri 
either directly or 
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4822 psych 
chosco 
J „modifications, or states of the Mind, and mania hy y A pe 
sychology. Danan eeaaulests or Soul, or Sel or Self, or Ego. or in RESORT eon These ence 
oh fe F. psycholo- or Co Sir W. Hamiton, Metaphy , Vill. psychonomy Caru imbecilit 
logey + -it the account of the general phe- mind Ba) are Q-mi), n, 
psycholog-y ] Abstract psychology, ir classification, and laws. ad, + dvoua, name.| Tho 


af kiman the study of mental phe on f Se on! 
= $i Sa ve psycho. AS A ENN 3 yaa raed © of t rae 
aueogicak (AKSANI Pelega at “gate aia kag at taht tates" payehononelog’ che odor prauches 
il CRG ee I ology, the s s gy : I SUELE ri 
e nature of psychology of or pertaining to we Mal paye Empirical psychology, psychology avy}, soul, RN re KO-n6-so1’§ 
ind as the subject of psychology. studied by means of observation. —Evolutional PSY- 2ye DEAETE vócoc, 
e account o ae ios ay A IY. y 
ae oe etre es nol Boa and; chology, Oe a the development of mind ical PTA U ] A a 
a APRo ethod, he had also to attend NEU experiment.—Infant-psychology, sification of mental dis a icin 
| Seage 


to the Pootical. , ... We beg pardon for the use of this Da sdy, 


yerbum; but it is one of which our Language 
insolens bum; Wo have no single term to express Son ection Mather PAoa], nomological Psy- 


(si-kõ-pan’i.- 
ots TAO YIO¢ 


kizm 
great need. 1 JA k tizm 
canine hy of the Human Mind, and, what is worse, chology. See the adjectives.— Objective psychology, (< mae, av, all, + voë (vuxr-j c all night lok’ 


o Principles of that Philosophy are commonly called 0! -resting mainly upon observations of minds The theological Shar nigh long 
Motaphiystoal, a word of very different meaning. pene that of the observer.— Physiological psy- falls asleep, cal doctrine that at Te ~ism,] 
Coleridge, Method, $2. Chology, the physiology of psychica functions—Ra- rection of ti oes not awake tij) n te soul 
Py eyohology, the deduction of certain characters ction of the body, ze till th Teg y 

tain others assumed as axiomatic.— psychopannychist (si-k6 : 


of the mind from cer 


ity. 
n B. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 171. c psychology, psychole t x 
en eats in harmony with those of the physical the doetrine of psycho 


Psychological materialism, the doctrine that intelli- alenon, 


Doubt of it [personal identity] in n sane person isa tion 
im ogy based on well-con- psychopannych-ism + ist) A lkist E ; 

nar ne w] z 
pannychism, 20 holds to 


anea a oroa Iy (ed AA D ado _. psychomachy (si-kom’a-ki), n. [< Gr. puyo- pomo Saducecs might deny and overthr 

yiycloiogioaily (koroj ita ad, [Cay PaT deeperate ng, < Tuaono ght iota Me" Rm a 
s, j ‘ , i “f) i fi ig G, he souj 
CE * See the death, < yvyx7, soul, life, paxecbar, fight. Bp. Gauden, Tears ria te Boul's 

from a psychological point of view; by psycho- ape r 5 ven, Tears of the Church, nasa. 
psy gical p ` A conflict of the soul with the body. psychoparesis (si-ko-pav’o.«: ch, p, 253, (Davies, 

7 O-par’e-sis), n. [NL OG 
MS} 


mW, 


logical methods. psychomancy (si’ko-man-si), n. [< Gr. poy, puyy, soul, mind, + rápecte 
pecte, paralysis; See Pure 


sychologics (sī-kọ-loj'iks), n. [P1 of psycho- i rela, divinati Of. puyopar- gig J? 
Bee tes Fayeotog; weuphelen. Sot ee SDAN e po dedere phd Sl Senko 
roipag INe i Rete te ti opath (si’k6-pat, F 

mire ee Sieh octavo pages eonjuredup.] 1. Divination by consulting the “A om Thy vce, path), n. [< psychopathic ] 
Shelley, Peter Bell the Third, vi. 14. souls orma n P mo yato- psychopathic (si-ko-patt atid A b 
EENE a ays rious influence of one r. chopath-y + -ie.] 'T eet [ns 
chologist (si-kol’6-jist), n. [= F. psycholo- A Ee ST on Ray Tio] L a. 1. Pertaini a 
OR ar ae tet Olewhe studies, PSychomantic (si-ko-man‘tile), a. [E< veho the nature of psychopathy —2, Pont to of 
; i > “mancy (-mant-) + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the eure of the sick by ps) F ertaining to 


writes on, or is versed in psychology. psyehomancy. ite AE AA ore Syehic means, 
= y Insane patient 


ol ‘si-kol’§-jiz), v.; pret. and pp. psy- a ot kG "i I 
pey oholo i aC ANE K ER peychomerric Erko meot TiD, vel K peycton psychopathist (si-kop’a-thist), n. f 
+ -ize,] rt intrans. To make psychological Cintas a exe PRT OAE _ they + -is.] A physician for ps vat Deychopa- 
speculations; investigate or reason psychologi- peychomenrical (si-kO-met’ri-kal),@. Sameas alienist. : Psychopathy; an 
cally. 5 psyonometnit: T o a psychopathy (si-kop’a-thi), 7 ; 
Caan J : psychometrize (si-kom’e-triz), v. t.; pret. and “goul, mind, + xddoc, disease.)  {¢ Gr. porh, 
alt ea tet aaae DP, prychometized, por peychometrizing. T$ of the mentil tiunclions. tis aone meni 
fecling of that relation"? W. James, Mind, ix. 5, pao omeny e Pa pranie psychom- tensive word than Znsantt a ae Geen more ere 
E 5 4 a AS ay ; f ter or ra ` plied to idic and is often reserve: ao ally ap- 
a To hypnotize or mesmerize, [Re- psychomet AEn [< Gr. yu, Wh tain consid e aaie of neonne for disorder of acer. 
‘ . 7 N a AY Neti ‘ sity, 
soul, mind, + -yerpia, < pérpov, measure.) 1. The 2, The cure of the sick by psychical influence 
3 aa (le pon neu cate of apanata armani a| power, fancied to be possessed by some sensi- PSychophysic (si-k6-fiz’ik), a. [< Gr. dwyf, soul, 
ao TIRE nviction orhashe tive persons, of tatching impressions from con- Mind, + grower, physical: see physic.) ‘Same 


oi been unconscious! chologized by the lawyer w. i 

ai the biggest fee in panet PAMEUAZ Scr who iias tact which enable them to describe the prop- 8 psychophysical, 

a ‘Atlantic Monthly, LVIII. 592, erties of medicines, the vital forces of any Psychophysical (si-kọ-ñz'i-kal), a. [< psycho- 

psychologue (si’ko-log). n. [< F. psychologue Part of the human constitution, the character, physic + -al.] Of or pertaining to psycho- 
, psicólogo, < 


1. yey, soul, mind, + -20y0ç, paiolo vical Condition, Gen of persons whose Oa E ERRUA psychophysical law. See lawl. 
as autographs or photogra > i — Psyc ysical time, that part of the reaction-ti 
see -ology.] A psychologist. grap I graphs are touched, and the TRA is occupied with brain- E. ECD TAn NEENA 


p 
aR (si-kol’6-ji) F hol scenes associated witl bst i t 
: -kol’6-ji), n: [=F psychologic 5 socia h any substance investi- Peet ASE 
“= Sp. ra, sico Hogia = Pg. oe gated. J. R. Buchanan, 1842.— 2. TOES HEMO Hon maae Meee eee (and K 
It. psicologia = G. psychologie, ¢ RI psycholo- ment of the duration of psychic processes. PAE ee eho a i A J aul ges À pane sh 
gia (Melanchthon), ¢ Gr. wy, soul, mind, + Psychomorpha (si-ko-mor’fii), n. [NL. (Har- hology who relies mainly or extensively upon 
~ shoyia, < bated say, speak: see -ology.] The “S 1839), Gr. ph butterfly (see Psyche), + See aeons made oy o Ta 
science of t ind; i rm. $ i 
e phenomena of mind; mental sci- #0P%%, form.] genus .. II. a. Pertaining to or composed of psyeho- 


aus o n. 
ence. It is said to have originated with Pythagoras, Of bombycid moths of misioists. 
psychophysics (si-k6-fiz’iks), n. [BPl. of psy- 


Aristotle great improved it, and stated its most impor. the family Nithosiida 
pate ‘iple, ti tot, theassociation of ideas, It Hecate having fis body aidan 
Funviegel selena and ts Retna general ac: and pilose at the apex, chophysie (see -ies).| The science of the rela- 
me syehol NGA hetara e tha an ee palpi porrect, atone tions between stimuli and the sensations which 
li in coneclousness ; others, distinguishing Simple in the female, Mey evoke. i J-kö-fiz”i-ö-loj'i-kal), 4 
EE Po connoionsnees] hold that shortly pectinate in the „Grapevine Epimenis (Psy. psychophysiological (si-ko-fiz i-ĝ-loj"i-kal ), & 
i i ginal power ut. only ac nied male. ‘The sole species is P. Stee.” cinenis, naturai [S psychophysiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
; , size. Ores. 
avid, ermal Se, Hee pan Ein 
¢ observation of what called the grape-vine epimenis, of c able Psychophysiology (si-ko-fiz-1-0F Q-J1h Ms a 
main foundation for at economic importance from e A ee AOU, satel + gvotonoyia, physiology] 


soul, mind, + mAdoya, anything for: 
plasm.) The material medium or 
T basis of consciousness: same as protyle. 

el esewriters the quotation. 
$ practi ng tha ENA G The vital organism is evo] 
ee rape-vine Epimenis (Psychomorpha eptments), we can now see how the psy 


mony with the a, larva; 8, side view of one se from what may be analogically called th 


eleventh joint enlarged cc? © hump on . . . We may represent the mo 


physical 
J See 


rod fr joplasm, and 
ved from OS evolved 
e peychoptasm, 


drawin oural units — the son: 
the vine í estroying the terminal shoots of tremors are what I call neura of the bioplasm cor 

ner, E TT of Consciousness. The movements sm. CON 
with a whi teh dhe moth is velvety-black, stitute vitality: the movements of the peeh on ient ma 


brick-red ings, and an orange or 


O-m6 - tor), 
otor, 


G. H. Lewes, Probs. of 


ic (si-ko nik), 4. 
psychoplasmic (si-ko-plaz mS | to 
-ic. f or pertaining © 

: a Seca Goa Tor or subsisting 17 
gin of the gene nerves, 

; 08y (Si/kO-nii-r0l’6-ji), n. [< Gr. psychopomp (s1’ko-pomp), ^: i 
e, een + veipon, fae, ee ie % conductor af souls, < uxt; soul, z Si pomp 
le y which deat ee That part of neu- ductor, < méyvmew, send, co! a te Seals t0 i 

X TOR. als with mental action. A guide or conductor of spiri w 
xi, soul, ee 70's), n. [NL., < other world: a special pe 
without recoma ee Q V. rent leader 4 
à ithon Tecognizable oo a A kind of peychop aide, Myths and Myth ' s sul 
nis evidence and history of pre- psychoscope (si/k9-sk0 ee a ma 


A generation C5 mi 7 y 
J YA degener U ind, + oxometv, ViOW- 
mania pri a Under this 7 ? 


dementia, the mind. 


lection, Haridwar 


a 


Be Physiological psychology. See psychology. 
e Gites psychoplasm (si/ko-plazm), n. [K med #08 : 


eparted souls, 102. 


-s 


psychoscope 
amat them natural gapeieypen PY sty 
re tt Proc. See. Psych. Research, III, 61, 
(sī”kō-sen-sō’r l) a [<¢ 
Of the nature of per- 
` l at not produced by any real action on 
| i an at the time. Thus, a person who sees an 
1 


gomn 


teeth, a 


J sensorial 3 
\ pI nso” + -al.) 
r 


t really present, and does not 

Ye which is not re Ani 8 not merely 
object $ ordinary imagination of it, though he may be ‘able 
pave ee ish it from real perception, has a Paychosenso~ 


4 en’so-ri 

ri ory (si-k9-sen’s0-ri), a. [< Gr. tuys 
osens SAE ve Pac 

gy cl ind, + E. sensory.] Same as psychosen- 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1887, 

l osis (si-kO’sis), ”.; pl. psychoses (-sēz). 

DI Gr. yoxucg, & giving of life or soul, ani- 

| ting, < PUxo”, give life or soul to, animate 

a s: .Q Do: 

| mh, soul, life, mind: see Psyche.] 1. Mental 

js tution or condition: 

infact, attended with some peculiar difficulty, be- 

j ot only are We unable to make brute psychosis a 

Í cailse 7 our own consciousn but we are also debarred 

| P Jearning it by a process similar to that which enables 

pi 

| 


consti 
f It is, 


to enter into the minds of our fellow-men — namely, 
ational speech. : i Mivart. 
9, A change in the field of consciousness. 
his conception of the zacion oF Pratos ou cone DUS: eaa 

ilar changes in the brain—of psychoses wit 
4 i oes not prevent us from ascribing freewill to 
| netos Huxley, Animal Automatism, 
} 3, In pathol., any mental disorder; any form 

insanity. — Dee ’ 

z chosomatic (si’kt-so-1mat‘ik), a [< Gr. 
i ite soul, mind, + cova, body: see somatic.) 
Relating to both soul and body. 
sychosophy (si-kos’6-ff), n. [< Gr. yuyy, soul, 
ad, + cogia, skill, knowledge.] The meta- 
i physics of mind: one of the branches of psy- 
| chology in the older systems, 
| arene s as s 7 3 
| psychostasia (si-ko-stii’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Į Mania, woighing of souls, < yuyy, soul, + 
| grado, weighing.) The weighing of souls: an 
I ancient belief that during a combat the souls 
| of the combatants were weighed against one 
| another, and that he whose soul was overbal- 
| anced was sien 
i «dek i y ` 
I psychostasy (sī kö- 1), N. [K NL. psycho- 
slasia, q. v.] Samo as psychostasia, _ 
psychostatic (si-ko-stat’ik), a. [< Gr. poy. 
soul, mind, + craviKdc, causing to stand: see 
static.) Pertaining to psychostaties. 
psychostatical (si-k6-stat‘i-kal), a. 
static + -al.] Same as psychostatic. 

But the feelings registered are psychostatical elements. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 195. 
psychostatically (si-ko-stat’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
psychostatie manner. 
psychostatics (si-kd-stat’iks), n. [Pl. of psy- 
chostatic (see -ics).} The theory of the condi- 
tions of the phenomena of mind. 

To those who . . . have adopted the view that mind is 
only one of the forms of life, and that life is not an entity 
but an abstraction expressing the generalities of organic 
i phenomena, it is obvious that psychology must endeavour 

toascertain the conditions of these phenomena, both gen- 
eral and special. These may be classed (by a serviceable 


extension of the term statics) under the heads of biostatics 
and psychostatics, 


G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 3. 


Psychotheism (si’k6-thé-izm), n. [< Gr. puri, 
j 
f 


with molec 


[< psycho- 


soul, spirit, + Oeóç, God: see theism.] The doc- 
-trine that God is pure spirit. 
Psychotherapeutic (si-k6-ther-a-pi'tik), a. [< 
Gr. yx}, soul, + Osparevrixóç, pertaining to 
medical treatment: see therapeutic.) Pertain- 
ing to psychotherapeutics. ; 

ee hotherapeutics (si-k6-ther-a-pi’tiks), n. 
of 


of psychotherapeutic (see -ics).] The art 
pye ong mental disease. : 
sychothera, y (si-k6-ther’a-pi),. [< Gr. pur”, 
foul, mind, + Gcpareia, medical treatment: see 

terapy] Same as psychotherapeutics. | 

iychotria (si-kot’ri-ii), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
= T), said to refer to the medicinal qualities of 
A me of the species; < Gr. ywyórpia, vivifying, 
mating, < yuxoov, give life to, animate: see 
is:] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
e order Rubiacex, type of the tribe Psy- 


chotrieg 
æ., i r ri e or panicled 
wers with It is characterized by corymbose or p 


h Afive-lobed valvate corolla, a short calyx-tube 
ats a small flye-toothed border, linear or oblong- 
and T anthers fixed by their back near the base, entira 
two Tn branaccous stipules, and a drupaceous fruit wi h 
Renk ano-convex nutlets. It isa vastand polymorphous 
495 «7 OE of the largest among plants, containing aon 
ire ahecles, all tropical and especially American. MU 
rect, Tubs or small trees, rarely perennial herbs, € on 
fome it limbing, or twining. They bear opposite entire a 
oles gues Whorled leaves, and stipules within the pel 
flower ten twin and united into a sheath. iis aa) 
dlshavers white, green, red, or yellow. Mosto 
+ ba 


handsome leaves, but are inconspicuousin flower. 
tica, a red-herried, fleshy-leafed species of the 


Psychotriez (si-k6-tri 
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ea umita W there known as climling-rine 

£3, 2 all evergreen, is the i z 
Australia, P i i 6 
a. L. emetica yields the dri 
anha (see ipe y i8 otha 
drae pecacuanha), and some other 


6 2), ne pl. Be 
tham and Hooker, 1873), CRANI r EN 


A large tril t 
the aar of the order Rubiaceze, 
with two or many cats ech oie 
anatr mle sna? Cach with a single b: z 
bearing the sce ne radiola a valvate corolla 
ly 80; and a aes nroat; astigma entire or neat. 
lets, ona Ep, 
about 1,084 species o 
shrubs. Psychotri (t 
with 135, Rudgea with 92 
are large genera mainly 
80 species is principally Asiatic 
psy chovital (s 6-vi'tal), a. [< Gr 
ind, i. vita, life, + -al: s 
chical and vital; pe ee 
and to life. ; 
Psychozoic (si-k6-z6/ik ty 
MRSC re ey a. [$ Gy 
psychrometer (si-krom’e- 
cold, chill (< piyew, blow 
+ uéTpov, a measure.) 
Aninstrument for de- 
termining the tension 
of the aqueous vapor 
in the air or the rel- 
ative humidity. It 
consists of two thermome- 
ters, commonly called the 
dry-bulb and the wet-bulb. 
The dry-bulb thermome- 
ter gives the temperature 
of the air. The wet-bulb 
thermometer, whose bulb 
is covered with muslin 
wetted at the time of ob- 
servation, cools below the 
air-temperature, and indi- 
cates what is known as 
the temperature of evapo- 
ration. From the com- 
bined readings of the two 
thermometers, along with 
that of the barometer at 
the time, the pressure of 
the vapor in the air is ob- 
tained by means of an em- 
pirical formula, or more 
conveniently from spe- 
cially constructed tables. 
psychrometric (sī- 
krö-met'rik), a. [< 
psychrometer + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a psychrometer; hygro- 
metrical. 
psychrometrical (sī-kr-met’ri-kal), a. [< psy- 
chrometric + ~a.] Same as psychrometric. 
psychrometry (si-krom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. vuxpée, 
cold, + -nerpia,< pérpov, measure.) ‘The theory 
and art of determining by means of a psy- 
chrometer the tension of the aqueous vapor in 
the atmosphere. = : 
psychrophobia (si-kr9-fo’bi-ii), n. [< Gr. yv- 
xpoġóßoç, dreading cold or cold water, < yuxpóc, 
cold, + doBeicba, fear, < ġóßoc, fear.] A dread 
of anything cold, especially cold water; im- 
pressibility to cold. Dunglison. F 3 
psychrophore (si’kr6-for), n. [< Gr. yuxpopspor, 
carrying cold water, < yuypdc, cold, + ġépew 
= E. bearl.] In surg., a sound with double 
bore through which a current of cold water is 
made to flow for applying cold to ihe nren 
f i sia .; pl. psydracia 
sydracium (si-dra‘si-um), 2.3 pl. psyor 
as NL, r. wdpaxcov, dim. of pidpas (yr- 
PAYN, [NL., yudpaxcov, dim. of we 


ype) with y tropi 

pe) with 425 speci *alicouren 
„and Cragoga(Ceph liz) with 120 
of America, and Lasianthus with 


'. Woxh, soul, 
„al: see vital] Psy- 
pertaining at once to mind 


3 yy), soul, 

Same as psychovital, 
ter), n, [<Gr, purpóc, 
, make cool or cold), 


Psychrometer. 


: i style of the artist Euthymides, 
Psykter in red-figured Pi centry, Be c. 


psykter (sik’tér), n, [< Gr. woxr, 


ro on 


ptarmigan 


Spax-}, a white blister on the tip 
feigned to he caused by ues telling a lie 
< wodpsc, lying, < deiden, lies sea paeuto-.) A 
small pustale without inflammatory base, 

1 I Wt, & vase 
cooling wine (see def.), < taw, blow, errs 
cool] In Gr. antiq, and archeol., a type of 
vase used for cooling wine. The body la of 
tarm, with short cylindrical neck and a somewhat tall cy- 
lindrical foot, adapted in form for insertion in the crater 
and for standing on the table, It was sometimes wp 

See cut in preceding column. 
8] i (NL, (Geoffroy, 1764), < Gr. 
Pirta, a flea; cf, Li. piler, a flea.] A genus of 
homopterous insects, typical of the family Psyl- 
lide, having a pointed, bent front, highly arched 


of the tongue, 


conoid 


Pear-tree Flea-louse (Psylla pyrti, (Cross shows natural ize. 


scutum, and strongly developed seutellum, the 
hody smooth, naked, or finely pilose, and the 
extreme tip of the wing falling hetween the 
radius and the fourth vein. It is a large group. rep- 
resented in all parts of the world, P. pyri is a common 
pest of the pear in Europe and North America, produ- 
cing two or more summer generations of naked young. 
From the damage it does to young blossoms in the spring, 
it is sometimes called the bud-blight insect, though more 
commonly known as the jlea-louse of the pear, 

Psyllide (sil’i-dé), n.pl. (NL. (Latreille, 1807), 
< Psylla + -idæ.] A notable family of hemipte- 
rous insects, typified by the genus Psylla, com- 
prising the flea-lice or jumping plant-lice. They 
are small insects, resembling plant-lice, having stont legs, 
the hinder pair fitted for jumping, antenns nine- or tern- 
jointed and armed at the tip with one or two bristles. They 
live on the juices of plants, and many of them form galls, 
The principal subfamilies are Liciinæ, Aphalarinse, Paylli- 
ne, and Triozinæ. See cuts under flea-louse and Pella, 

psyllyt (sil’i), n. [< Gr. wit2a, a flea: see Payl- 
la.) The fleawort, Plantago Psyllium. See 
quotation under fleawort. 

pi An abbreviation (a) of part; (b) of pint. 

t. The chemical symbol of platinum. 

Pteroxylon (té-rok’si-lon), n. (NL. (Ecklon 
and Zeyher, 1834), so called in allusion to the 
eflect on those working with its wood; ¢ Gr. 
xraipew, sneeze, + gi7zov, wood.) A genus of 
polypetalous trees of the order Sapindacea, 

characterized by four small erect and finally 
recurved petals, and by the fleshy annular disk, 
four-parted coriaceous two-celled capsule, aud 
the two long compressed, broadly winged seeds. 
The only species, P. utile, the sneezewood of South eee 
1 


is a tree with bitter bark, opposite pinnate leaves, a1 
flowers in small panicles shorter than the leaves. See 


sneezewood. i 
Ptah (ptii), 2. [Egyptian 1i An Egyptian di- 
vinity of high rank, wors ined especially at 
Memphis, and reverenced as the creative force. 
ptarmic (tir’mik), n. [< Gr. zrapmixc, causing 
to sneeze, < xrapuéc, a sneezing, ¢ zraipecv, Attic 
mrápvvca (of xrap), sneeze, akin to L. sternuere, 
sneeze: see sternutation.] > medicine which 
excites sneezing; & sternutat ory. a 
Ptarmica (tir miki), n. (NL. (Necker, 1791), 
< Gr. zrapuxj, a plant, yarrow or milfoil; prop. 
fem. of zrapuixdc, causing to sneeze: see ptar- 
mic.) A former genus of plants, now united 
with Achillea. eset 
ptarmigan (tir’mi-gan), 1. [With unorig. ini- 
tial p (appar. first in F. ptarmigan, so spelled 
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ptarmigan PNET oae Dy Mona : ocyYmbate 

p qm. origin), for DY swimming, and that they A Eo tis Da pterobranchiate (ter-ö-hr 

canse assumed to be of Gr. origin), of tho finless pectoral members. Picy robranchia + -atel j op ES kiiit i 


Tora I Organi termagant,CGael. Cray neas. “mete pertinence to the class of HME MS Toro pren ej Por peti en 
‘han = Tr, tarmochan, also tarmonach, the been disputed, and they havereven’ be ter ees Uning to t 
tarmachan = Tr, tarmochan, ’ jed Antiarcha, p erocardiac (ter-ö-kir’qi ‘ to 4 


; mily Tetraonidé _ tunicates in an order on H t h oine lac (ter 
op having feathered fect. Th Ptorichthys (te-rik, Pe A trot dna, wacarter] 
ime WAR ENE applied, in Scotland, to Z. mutus or wing, + indie, a fish. J, nee 5 À GEOS Sh Specificall 
vitnus, a bird which formerly inhabited England and eal of the family Peric ties S Crimis (aa an a m the stomac] 
Vales as well as Scotland, and is also toand Lia Pterider (te-rid é-6), a, pl, [D N si i Sha ar e ates with the 
: 1 genre i a Worth Amon bya +-ea] Atribe of popoia caon ERR M ier s pes aea 
‘ P Îi > p ris, The are margi y a- a £ -Gian 
iuehty elite speoles, Z. rupestris. "This bird tums white “yy the ge Ene eda formed of the retlexed wing, + Tae ae 1 


in winter, like all of the genus Lagepus, excepting L. marginal, provid ed, and opening inward. fruit: 


margin of the 


ami gin 
‘and genus 


pus), a, 5 
In bot., [$ Gr, x 


, moor-fowl, or moor-gamo of Great d,a NV Aa A EN 
E T flawgrouse, L. albus or saliceti, of sub- pteridium (te-rid’i-um), n: (NL... < Gr. 777", Pterocarpus (ter 3 ügeq 
aretio distribution In Bhrope Aah, a uae re wing, + dim. -idov.] A key-truit or samara. “yas, 1767), < Gr i pus), n. [NI i 
lenourus of Spitabergen, and Z. leucurus of alpine BF Aao ntoroditm. EAEE TrEpOY, wing, P pa a. (Lin. 
We ‘a are other ptarmigans, See La- Also pferoc ' A - idol- +» genus of legumi S trond? a EEPTÓC, fms 
in western North merien are other orm pteridologist (leri-dolgjist), m [< pteridol- Derez, type Sr aes trees OF the 1o uik] 


URE . Sid tole ts 
Ftelea (i aie “ie me FNL. eee ee og + -ist.] One who is versed in the study of characterized Oy iene ee Plerocar bes Dal: 
call Pi he similarity of the fruit i erns. oai , 3 Iy a laters ITNA 5 
anea ns, < Gh rrela, ihe elm.] A genusof pteridology (ter-i-dol’9-j1), n. ; [< or E the edges into a thin coriaceous or is flattenea ° 
olypefalons shrubs and trees of the order Ru- “(xrepis-), fern (see Pteris), E -Aoyid, < EN rated by ee Se one, two 
mica and tribe Toddalicx, It is characterized by speak: see -ology.| The science of ferns; a al Partitions, The 
laing fonr or five imbricated petals, as many stamens, treatise on ferns. — _ nn They are large thornless trees, benri 
and for fruit a broadly winged orbioular samara with teridomania (ter“i-do-ma/ni-ii), n [N Tyee l yellow pa G 
Ean AS Mea A a AAA ns mrepiç (wrept-), fern, + paria, madness.] A ones var 


N erica, They are shrubs or small trees, A Š TRR } or loose p. ẹ a S R 
th iter Varke bearing alternate compound leaves of mania or excessive enthusiasm in regard to and valuable Le Ri Ah general they prog ing ra. 
tivo or rarely five leaflets, ation are scat aa Pane ferns. [Rare.] portant. For Pi Mars £ ‘ 

3 i) vish-creen flowers are fol- * savaili La Amboyna kino-trec, 
Amauga dte ithe yellowish ie $ Your daughters, perhaps, have the prevailing pterido- cs} {he padok. ie sce h 


rather large clusters of and flat disk-like 2 A aad mere : 
eT hveiny wings. P. trifoliatais the hop-tree, known mama, and are collecting and buying ferns. Kingsley. man redwood, see Ase 


also as wingsced (from the irnit), wafer-ash, and shrubby Pteridophyta (ter-i-dof‘i-tii), n. pl. [NL., pl. erinaceus is the molompi, Gambi 
trefoil, See hopitree. F s Pot Parana see pleridophyte.] A divi- ARY a r owood. For P. Draen 5i 
Ptenoglossa (të-ng-glos'i), n. pl. [Nl ae sion of the vegetable ESA including the Wood, or East Indian qe twood, re 
DAREA) onered Grants mo tongia aaa ferns and their allies; the vasculareryptogams. — stuff. j ean 
Koo o uporan Ob pagimniorano nA Se ~ See Cryptogamia, and compare Bryophyta, Pterocaulon (ter = as 
pods, whose odontophore has numerous similar i ae eano u. [CNL pterido- 1824), < Gr. xrepdv, wi INL. (Eliott 
Fouminate admedian teeth in each transverse Pteridophyte (ter do-it), He Name $ A E) S ST. Treney, wing, + KavAdtstanta aN 
row. It comprises the families Janthinide, Diytum, < Gr. repic (xepid-), fern, + gurdr, genus of composite plants of th i 
‘Scalariide, Bulimidæ, and Pyramidcllide plant.] One of the Pteridophyta. — 
ptenoglossate (tée-nd-glos‘at),a. [(Gr. mrmón, Pterigraphy (te-rig’ra-fi), n. [Irreg. for “pteri- 
feathered, + yZacca tongue: see glossate.] In dography, < Gr. xtepic (mrepid-), fern, + ypagerv, Si 
jl face ei sve write.| In bot., a description of ferns. 

Mollusca, having on the radula or lingual rib- Aa gate es Si K- sp 
hon, in any one cross-row, no median tooth, but Pteriidz (teri/i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pteria + th 
m indefinitely largo number of lateral teeth. 
The term is correlated with rachiglossate, rhi- 
idoglossate, ote, 


contains in its 
seeds sepi 


aie T redwood, P. 
ì x ood, 
agon’s-blood, D 
ders-wood, ruby. 
n important dye- 


( 
affording a 


b and by the slender capillary 
inged by the decurrent ERN 
s aro nearly equally divided between Ame 
ea jat Old World, nd are principally natives of warm cli 
-ide.] A family of bivalve mollusks, typified mates. They are herbs, or sometimes shrubby at the base, 
by the genus Pteria; the wing-shells. Now Bats cave raat ance aaa nit sory als 
genus ; wing-sh No; a on ud numerous small white or yellow 9 
Caan ANo Margaritidæ, Malleidæ. Two spe ire found in the southern United ER 


; E IR č ae 7 : 
at (te-nod-pld‘rit), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. pterion (te’ri-on), n.; pl. pteria ( [NL., < pycnostachyum (see black-rvoct, 2), and P. virgatun iF 
mopleur t J ii), 0. 7 [ , .] Incra- of Texas, Mc », and the West Indies, chon in Janale 


rm, feathered, + mZenpá, the side.) One of Cr 77epón, feather, wing: see pter BOG E S 

the divisions of the Parii or i anj- Riom., the region where the frontal, squamosal, E ea Helen golden ti Soe ieee 

mals, represented by the so-called flying-le- parietal, and sphenoid bones meet or approach Pterocephala (ter-d-sof’a-lii), 2. pl. [Ny < Gr 

murs: now classed with the Insectivora. See one another. The squamosal is usually cut off from the mrepov, Wing, + neoany, head. (ecosomnatone 
pithecus, where the lower anterior corner of the parietal joins the Dtevopods: a synonym of Thecosomata, Wag- 


frontal by a short line of sphenoparietal articulation, 
ptenopleural (té-n6-plé’ral), a. [< Gr. mryvóc, tip of the alisphenoid; but in some cases this line is re- Rer, 1885. 
feathered, + TALUD, the side, + -al.] Having duced to nothing, and then the frontal ATARSIN OS Pterocles (ter’6-kléz), n. [NL. (Temminck 
he sides of the body winged oralate; having a come into contact. See cut under craniometry. 1809), < Gr. KTEPOV, wing, feather, + «ets, key, 
enenu ae the mo rane; belonging to Re pare cu ie pieron Prey one Ho eduaosal bolt, tongue of a buekle.] The typical genus 
i -anodon (te-ran‘6-don), n. [NL.,¢ Pier(o of 4 mm. Anthropological Jour, XVIII T. of Pleroclida. There are 12 or 14 species, mostly Afri- 
ran’ğ-do . DNL., - ; RAR RAA 
us) + Gr. avddove (avodorr-), toothless: see pteriplegistic (ter-i-ple-jis’tik), a. Same as 
nd The typical genus of Pleranodontide, Pteroplegistic. Webster. 
anod nt (te ran lont), a. Oforpertain- Pteris (te’ris), n. [NL. (Linnæus, 1737), < Gr. 
1e Pteranodontidæ. TTepiç (mreptd-), also 
nodontia (te-ran-p-don’shi-ä), n. pl. [NL., are ple LEN a 
odactylus) + Gr, avddoue (dvodovr-), tooth- kind of fern, so 
e Anodon.] The toothless pterodactyls, ed called from its fea- 
ion of eres represented by the ; a e thery leaves, < mre- 
irano ontidæ, by some ranked as a sien > Py s feather: see 
oraer. E- f. Sons, fx,  ptere.) A cosmo- 
A - -“O- r 1a Fly», fay. ` 
lontidæ (te-ran ğ-don’ti-dē), n. pl. ry, aeiy, politan genus of ~ gand:grouse (Prerocles arenaria). 
teranodon(t-) + -idæ.] A family of wp ferns, typical of th S 
Of the order Pterosauria, or giv- ta ae E a ORO iatic— P. arenaria, the common sand: 
| $ f luria, OY giv: i tribe Pterideæ: the can. Three are Asiatic— P. arenaria, tne nata; the 
the Pteranodontia, having toothle f fe ar 2 grouse), P. fasciata, and P. aches 
the , gt ess g brakes. It includes grouse (see sand-grouse), P. fa „al And the last is 
coracoid bone solidly united with ~ lants of almost every rst and last of these also occun In Butoni irs, Seo 
cir remains occur in the Cre- Kind of venation and a sometimes placed in a different genus, 


) c species have a spread of Ran vision. The sporangia 2/80 cut under ganga. —, NL., < Piero- 
! sp) g T K ENNS ati Sa TRR Dee alone 
ete f ee ‘line occupying the cles ide, amily ies sed 
fossil [S Gr. srepév, wing, | ie sarg {margins (ithe representing the Pterociomorpha a Nia, 
¿ rond, and coyer- 4. iJi ocli: and »! 
a ed by its narrow reflex- of the subfamilies EO Taine birds, modified 
ed edge, which forms a Hey are essentially terres! m resembles 


A for à grouse-like life; the digestive system W] many osteo: 
ee of RCON birds, but the ER l. 
more than 100 species _ogical characters are Uke aS ]o-mor/fé); k J 

4a planule on lager ie, xh known, only 4 are found Pteroclomorphe (ter®9-* 
the revolute margin, oN" in North America. P. [NIL., < Pterocles + 


(Eee 


repay, feather wing, usu- 
wings, plumes, plun 
y Side-row of o ae 


i 
Pteris aquilina, 
7 Pp 

` y, form.] n 
Gr. uopo, family, group 


brake i i irds perfamlly 8 
eral ue AW ley’s classification of birds, a ersidered ti o ; 
See braked, bracken, ad- consisting of the sand-grouse, CO rd the Ga 
; intermediate between the Colum? : 
» plerne (6). [< Gr. line. j-mor‘fik), 4 ike Ma 


iJ an Ornith., the heel-pad: th ic (ter’9-kl » str 
. t. at the place where Pia toes preroclomorph i Having ma me 
obranchia (ter-5-h ; affinities of the Pteroclide; Pe 

ARTE al rang ki-i),n.pl. [NL Pteroclomorphe. |... NL. 
s classification (nE S] ji, im J. pterocymba Moraren n g A cyoba 
, one of two or- pdv ng, + NL. cymod, 4» °° ho 
a (the other being Dacty lio. TE fesh-spicule of a sponge van 
ynnosomata.— 2, In Lan- are alate, or widened into p! ling an an 
don of molluscoids,the second pteres, whence a figure 1eSet “x Rie 
class of a phylum Podar- results. IV’. J. Sollas, Cee a, REE oor 
gonete, Rhabdopleura pterocymbate (ter-0-51 Da ae E 
l by others Podusio- ba + -atel.) Alate, as 2 Mpa. 

ye. Brit., XTX. 430. form or character of a ptero’ 


on, Haridwar 


Be rene Mera Se ee ee — Pe ee eg, 


— 


Pterocynes 


g (te-ros’i-néz), n. pl, 

aang, + Ktov (Kvv-), ioe, 
tems, & division of the mammalian order 
Y roplerd including the frugivorous bats, or 
oier ,foxes, as distinguished from all the rest 
E order, then collectively called Nycteride 8. 
of two divisions correspond respectively to 
me Pns Frugivora and Animalivora, which are 
A frequently used. 

mo dactyl, pterodactyle (ter-6-da 
PERL. Pterodactylus.] An e 


oC: 
PE 


[NL., < Gr, 
] In some 


T ktil), n. 
xtnet reptile of 


| 
| 


Skeleton of Pterodactyl. 


the genus Pterodactylus or order Pterosauria; 
a pterosaurian; an ornithosaurian; a flying- 
dragon. Also plc rodactylian, E 
Pterodactyli (ter-ĝ-dak”ti-lī), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of Pterodactylus. | The pterodactyls as a group 
of extinct flying-dragons, typified by the genus 
Pterodactylus : same as Plerosauria, 
pterodactylian (te 6-dak-til’i-an), n. [< ptero- 
dactyl + -ian.] Same as pterodactyl. 
Pterodactylidæ (terv’6-dak-til’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pterodactylus + -idæ.] A family of 
pterodactyls, typificd by the genus Pterodacty- 
lus. See Pterosauridæ. Bonuparte, 1841. 
pterodactylous (tor-d-dak’ti-lus), a. [< NL. 
plerodactylus, < Gr. mrepév, wing, + dáxTužoc, 
finger, digit.] Adapted for flight by having 
one digit of the fore limb much enlarged and 
webbed, as a pterodactyl; specifically, pertain- 
ing to pterodactyls, or haviug their characters; 
pterosaurian; ornithosaurian, 
Pterodactylus (ter-o-dak‘ti-lus), x. [NL. 
(Oken, 1816), < Gr. zrepdv, wing, + ddarvdoc, fin- 
ger, digit.] The leading genus of the order 
Pterosauria. 


e 


ees 


terodicera (ter: se-rii), n. pl. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1806), < Gr. zrepón, feather, wing, + dire- 
pos, a double horn: see dicerous.] In Latreille’s 
Classification, one of the two main divisions of 
the class Insecta, including all the winged or- 
ders. The other division is Aptera. 

erodina (ter-6-di/nii), n. [NL. (Ehrenberg), 


j 
i 


it, Trepdv, feather, + divoc, wheel, ring.] A 
genus of rotifers, typical of the family Ptero- 
dinide, 


terodinidæ (tor-6-din’i-da), n. pl. [NL., < Pte- 
rodina + -idæ.] A family of rotifers, typified by 
the genus Plerodina. They havc a trochal disk of two 
Jansverse circular lobes, the wreath on each being dou- 
sal the trophi are malleoramate; and the foot is trans- 
ek wrinkled, wholly retractile, and ends in a ciliate 


p. 
pterodium (te-r6’di-um), n. Same as pteridium, 
‘terodon (ter’6-don), x. [NL. (De Blainville, 

ADK Gr. zrepóv, wing, + ddob¢ (ddov7-) = E. 
Sth.) A genus of fossil carnivorous quadru- 

peds, closely related to Hyznodon, based upon 
Tes of Eocene age found in France. 

te oglossine (ter-6-glos’in), a. [< Gr. zrEpov, 
pither, + YAoooa, tongue (see Pteroglossus), 
peciat Having a feathery or brushy tongue : 
Cally applied to the aracaris. 
= roglossus (ter-5-elos’us), n [NL < Gr. 
vd, feather, + yAaooa, tongue.] 1. Inornith.. 
a, enus of Rhamphastide, including those toi 
Te known as aracaris. Illiger, 1811. See cu 
0) a &t dracari.— 2, In entom., a genus of cole- 
drous insects of the family Carabidæ. Chau- 
na Also called Oödius. soar 
picetapher (te-rog’va-féer), n. [< pter ogri- 
auth, aaa a 1] A writer of pterography; th 

e ot a pterographic treatise. 

Tographic (tend -wrat“ik), a. [K _pterogra- 
Y + ~ie] “Of or pertaining to pterography. 
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Pterographical (ter-o-craf’; 
grán -al,} ‘aces 
pterography (te-rog’ ra 
Cather, + ypdden write.] The descri 

as PR e : z: gs! 
feathers; a treatise on piadags: a) 


wider sense than pfer 
cee plerylography, 


-kal), a. 
s plerographie, 
fi), n. [$ Gr. nrepoy, 


[< piero- 


& term o 


which it in.” 


pteroid! (té’roid), n. 
rn.) 


plere),+ eidoc, fo vie os 
pterodactyls e 
in the dire 
as an ossification 
valch is found 
regard it as a rudimentar: 

the edge of the Daten 


carpal region 


ize of the pat pus.) Ara 

Pteroid? (té’roid), a. [< Gr. nrepic, ferm (see Deron 
eris), + eidoc, form.] In bot.. fern-like ; re- 

sembling a fern; filicoid. k ie 


pterological (ter-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< pterolog-y 
+-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to pterology: found- 
edon pterology: as, pterological characters: the 
pterological description of an insect. : 

pterology (te-rol’ O-ji),n. [<Gr, nTepoy, wing, + 
shovia, £ A£yew, Speak: see -ology.] In entom., 
the science of insects’ wings; the description 
of the neuration or venation and other charac- 
teristics of the wing-structure. 

pteroma (te-rō'mä), n.; pl. pteromata (-ma-tä). 

4, Gr. arépoud, a ‘wing’ of a temple (see 
def.), also’a feathered arrow, ¢ xrepotv, furnish 
with feathers or wings, < x7epév, feather, wing: 
see ptere.| In arch., the space between the wall 
of the cella of a classical temple or any similar 
columnar structure and the pteron, or the col- 
umns of the peristyle. 

Pteromalide (ter-6-mal’i-dé), n. pl. 
(Walker, 1831), < Picromalus + -idz.| 1. The 
Pteromaline considered as a separate family. 
— 2, A family of parasitic Hymenoptera: used 
by Dalman as the equivalent of and super- 
seding the family Chaleididz. 

Pteromaling (ter’6-ma-li’né), n. pl. [NL. 
(Walker), < Pteromalus + -inæ.] One of the 
largest subfamilies of Chalcididz, named from 
the genus Pteromalus, comprising about 1,000 
species of several tribes and many genera, hav- 
ing thirteen-jointed antennæ with a three-joint- 
ed club and two ring-joints. ‘They are small, usually 
metallic insects, parasitic generally upon lepidopterous, 
dipterous, or coleopterous larvie, The group has § tribes, 
and nearly 100 genera besides Pteromalus, 

pteromaline (te-rom’a-lin), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pteromalide or Picromaline. 

Pteromalus (te-rom‘a-lus), n. [NL. (Swede- 
rus, 1795), < Gr. mrepóv, wing, + éua2dc, even.] 
A genus of 
chalcidid hy- 
menopterous 
insects, giv- 
ing name to 
the subfamily 
Pteromaline. 
It is character- 
ized by the one- 
spurred hind ti- 
bie; antennal 
club not clavate ; 
head with the 
vertex some- 
times medially 
acute; eyes oc- 
casionally hairy ; 
mandibles four- 
dentate; ring- 
jointsofantenne 
plain; metatho- 
rax carinate; and 
abdomen never 
produced at the 
apex. Itisalarge 
unwieldy genus, 
universally dis- 


i ara- 
mpata eh of several different orders. P. puparum 


lives upon several lepidopterous larvæ, notably that of 


[NL. 


Pteromalus puparum, a, male; 6, female. 
{Lines show natural sizes.+ 


GOA 
Which have a patagium or pai 


Ttico. 
{NL. (J. GIS 

. Pterura, < Gr. xTepev, wing, T 0vpa, 
i ay south American genus of otters of the 
aii and subfamily Lutrinz, hav- 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, | 


tion of P 


ne of some pteropadic (ter- 


A. 
Topappi (ter-6- 
teat ig oe 


pteropegal (ter-G-pe’ gal), a. 


or margined with a flange-like — 


eGangotri 


Pteropoda 


n each side, The type is P, snd- 
as the margin-tailed otter. Also 


fold or ridge o: 
bachi, known 
Pterura. 
teropædes ( ter-ġ-pë'dāz), 
nrepov, feather, wing, + 
Those birds which are fled 
when hatched, as t 
Ptilopædes, 


n- ple (NL; Gr. 
Tag (Tad-), child.) 
ged and able to fly 
he mound-birds, Compare 


-pë'dikj, a. 


Having the charac 
=p), npl. (NT, < Gr. sree 
sarxoc, down: see pap- 
re synonym of Odontotorme. 
{ rop),n. (CNL. Pteropus, q v] A 
fruit-bat or flying-fox; a member of the genns 
Pteropus in a broad sense, 


[< Plerapad-cx 


+ -ic.] ters of the Ptera- 


pov, 3 


T, wing, 


[< pteropeq-um + 


<a.) Pertaining to the pteropegum, or having 


its character, 
pteropegum (ter-6-pé’gum), n.; pl. plerapega 
(gi). [NL., ir. aTepov, feather, wing, + 
770, lit. fastened, < ayyviva, fasten: see pect.) 
In entom., the socket on the side of the thorax 

in which a wing is articulated. 
Pterophora (te-rof’6-rii), n. pl. (NL. (Clair- 
ville, 1798), < Gr, zzrpodépoc, having wings: see 
es system, one of the 


Pterophorus.) In Clairvill 
prime divisions of Insecta, including all hexap- 
odous insects except Aptera: same as Ptilota, 
Plerodicera, and Pte ryqota. 

Pterophoride (ter-6-for’i-dé), n. (NL. 
(Zeller, 1841), < Pterophorus + -id#.| A fami- 
ly of lepidopterous insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Pterophorus, including the plurme-motls. 
They haye long slim bodies and legs, and moet of them 
are remarkable for having their wings divided into lobes 
or feathers. The larvæ are fusiform, sixteen-legged, and 
furnished with irregular protuberances and tubular hairs, 
and some of them resemble small bundles of dried leaves, 
The species are not numerous, although the family is of 
wide distribution. Also called Alucitide, Sea Pissipen- 
ne, and cut under plunie-moth, 

Pterophorina (te-rof-0-ri’nii), n. pl. [NL.,4 Pte- 
rophorus + -ina.] A division of moths, repre- 
sented by the family Plerophoride. 

Pterophorus (te-rof’9-rus), u. (NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), < Gr. Trepoġáópoc, bearing feathers, fen- 
thered, winged, < <repév, feather, wing, + <ddpac, 
< ġépew = E. bear!.] A genus of lepidopterous 
insects, type of the Pterophoridæ. P, inonodacty- 
lus occurs in Europe, western Asia, and al! parts of North 
America. Its larva feeds on Concolowlus and Chenopo- 
dium. See cut under plume-moth. 
Pterophyllum (ter-6-fil/um), n. (NL. (Bron- 

gniart, 1828), < Gr. =repdv, feather, wing, + oit- 
ov, a leaf.] 1. A genus of cycadaceous fossil 
plants, with linear leaves attached to the ra- 
chis by the full width of their bases, and at 
right angles to it; the nervation is simple and 
parallei to the penran eee ra Tin prs 
in the upper part of the coal-meas 
its greatest development, Blen Trias, and finally disap- 
a t the close oi a ‘ i 
D. A genus of fishes of the ee ae 

Pteropide, ete. See Pteropodide, ete. 
Pteroplatea (ter-9-pla’tée-i), n, (NIL, ¢ Gr. 

xrepov, wing (fin), + xAaric (fem. ziaren), 

broad.] A genus of sting-rays, typical of the 
subfamily Pteroplateine. P. maclura is an east- 
ern and P. marmorata a western American spe- 

cies. T m 

oplateinæ (ter-6-pla-té-i7né), n, pl. [NL.. 

Ga + -in A A subfamily of trygo- 

noid sting-rays, typified by the genus Piero- 

platea. They have a very broad disk, the pec- 

toral fins extending far sideways, and the tail 

short. = 
teropod (ter’d-pod), a. and n. [$ NL. pteropus 

Loe ey < Gr. zrepózovę (-z06-), wing-footed (as 

Hermes), < zrepóv, wing, + zoic (xod-) = E. 
foot.) I, a. Having an alate podium, or wing: 

jike expansions of the foot, as a mollusk; of or 

pertaining to the Kiar opot Also pier 
TI. n. A mollusk of the class Pteropoda. 

shell-bearing pteroj are the Thecosomata; the | 

pteropods are the Gymnosomata ; spiny pteropo 

to the family Cavoliniid, and spiral 

macinide; slipper-pteropods are 


TA 


nded into a pair o : 
or flippers, and used as such 
pods. Th dia 
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i ying-foxes, or large 
y cal genus of the flying-f ' 
E of tHe family On didan It abut] 
7 faite s than half the family, chiefly o: 
Pa species Pago ant Australia, having no tail, a 
a ATAN fike a fox’s, woolly fur on the neck, and 
Pee tal formula 2 incisors, 1 canine, and 3 premolars 
a a upper and lower half-jaw, and 2 molars above 
y ib ion each side, P. edulis of Java, one of the 
and X fa species, is the largest, measuring five feet in 
Botan of wings, See also cuts under Pteropodidæ and 
dying fox. a ; 
Fterorhina (ter-027/nil), n. pl. [NL., prop. 
*Pterorrhina, neut, pl. of *pterorrhinus see 
nterorhine.) A division of Alcidæ, including 
dio whose nostrils are feathered, as typical 


Pteropoda 
Jo genital pore, According to the 


b nd shell, the Ptero- 
A EEA. All aro oceanic. 


supposed 
hat order —the the- 


uks, murres, and guillemots. i 
Heist EN (ter’6-rin), a. [Prop, “pterorrhine, 
pace ae CNL, *plerorrhinus, < Gr, wrepév, feather, wing, 
z + pic (pir-), nose.], Having feathered nostrils, 


5 c: belonging to the Pterorhina. 
aen (ier Oi), n. [< Pterosaur-ia.] A 
member of tho Pterosauria; a pterodactyl. 
Pterosauria (ter-ĝ-såà'ri-i), n. pl [NL., < 
Gr, srepdr, wing, + cavpoc, ù lizard. ] 1. An 
order of extinct Mesozoic Reptilia adapted for 


cephalopods, ete. 
pteropodan (te-rop’d-dan), a. and m. 
d p zan.) Same as pteropod. i 
PeTo ode (ter’d-pod), n. [< NL. Pteropus 
dl 1, An animal of the genus Pteropus; 
nfrnit-bat or flying-fox; a pterope.—2. Samo 


[< ptero- 


aS 


DER As 4 flight; the pterosaurians, pterodactyls, orni- 

: ral of pleropodiun. ight; the J i ake Rom 2 

EEO EN a : [<pteropodi-um thosaurians, or flying-dragons. nery Hole rore 
ptero) (ter-6 po dick 3 Ge ii + ag, limb is modified to support a flying-mem rane § a 

+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a pteropodium: as, like that of bats, and the rest of the skeleton is conform- 


vith this modification, The vertebra are compara- 

aoa tabs procelous, those of the neck very large, and 
from three to sixof the pelvic ones are united to for m a 8- 
crum, The anterior ribs have bifurcated heads. The skull 
is of great size, with long heavy jaws and large eye-sockets 
including a circlet of sclerotic ossifications. _ The sternum 
is broad and carinate, the scapula and coracoid are slender, 
and clayicles are wanting. The phalanges of the ulnar 
digit are extremely long and strong, and support the para- 
chute. The hind limbs are smaller than the fore limbs, 
and comparatively weak. The order contains the families 
Pterosauridæ and Pteranodontide. They lived from the 
Lias to the Chalk. Seecut under pterodactyl. Also called 
Ornithosauria, Pterodactyli. 
2, Same as Pierosauride. 

pterosaurian (ter-d-si/ri-an), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Pterosauria; ornitho- 
saurian. : 

II. n. A pterosaur, pterodactyl, or ornitho- 


saur. 
Pterosauridæ (ter-6-si’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pterosauria + -idæ.] A family of pterodactyls, 
of the order Pterosauria, with teeth and sepa- 
rate scapula and coracoid bones. Itisrepresented 
by such genera as Pterodactylus, Rhamphorhynchus, and 
Dimorphodon, from the Jurassic formation, Also Ptero- 
sauria, ; 
Pterospermum (ter-6-spér’mum), n. [NL. 
(Schreber, 1789), < Gr. mrepóv, wing, + orépua, 
seed.] A genus of polypetalous trees and 
shrubs of the order Sterculiacee and tribe 
Helicterce. Itis characterized by stalked anthers, with 
jo parallel linear cells, woody round or five-angled five-valved 
3 an | Harpyia. It is sometimes divided into Pleropt At capsules, and winged seeds. The 16 species are all natives 


Also d idee. s of tropical Asia, They are commonly clothed with stellate 
called Preropidæ. See also cut under hairs, and bear oblique coriaceous leaves, and elongated 


flowers, which are axillary and nearly or quite solitary, 

and consist of a tubular five-cleft calyx with five obovate 

petals and a prominent column of united stamens. The 

flowers are usually white, fragrant, and several inches in 
P. acerifolium and P. sube 


the pteropodial fins or wings of a pteropod. 
Reton dæ Co moais), n pl. [NL., < 
Pteropus (-pod-) + -idæ.] A family of Megachi- 


, [NL. (Nuttall, 
mopoc, seed.] A ge- 
belonging to the or- 
cterized by a gamopeta- 
© short recurving lobes, 
with pendulous an- 
on the back, and a 
with minute seeds 
i and aera dyating reticulated 

+ androme ea, Known as pine- 

S a slender, purplish-brown, clammy-hairy, and 
, leafless like most 


Pt 

(ter-op-tok’i-dé), n. pi. (NL. 

tachus + -idie.) A South América tant 

formicarioid passerine birds, typified by 
genus Pleroptochus, with tracheophonous 
yodian syrinx, taxaspidean tarsi, oper- 
nostrils, ant ten primaries; the rock- 

7 are | wren-like birds of sk 
a i 


species, leading e 
nae d i ig genera N pie 


of them are known as barking-birds, 


ward and westward across the conti i 
eae ) r > continent, From its early 
an ues ay, and its resemblance to beech- 


i own as Albany beech-drops. 
Pala Caa, (ter;stig mi), ne; pl. pterostig- 
i ata). g r. TTepóv, feather 
mag F oriya, a spot, mark: see ies The 
4 x stigma, a peculiar mark or spoton the 


wings of i 
ar eoe insects. Tt is a dark-c 


wings of hymi 


ae m 
cells which 
Fenesti 


Pterost eroate, 
nat nT pete stig/mal), a. [< pterostig- 
ing its character 
Cell or spo 
(ter’G-stig-mat/ik), a. [< pier- 
ic] Having a Kirata, as 
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Hes, Tt oblast (ter’i-gō 
nep pterygob ( 


j Pterostigmatic: as, a ptero- pterygobranchiate 


rovided wi -i-g6/dii), n: Pl i 
p a with pterostigmata, pterygoda (ter-i-g0 aa ia terygaid 


: pterygoda 
pterostigmatica] (tor’6-stj 
pterostigmatic + -al.)) S: nemat’ 
Hagen. R A 
pterotheca (ter-ö-thë/ 
(-sé). [NL.,< Gr. nrenóp. s) Pl 
see theca.) In ent A wing 
2 a. PNLOM., & Wing gs, 
of the integument of’ pu jE Caso, lat Par 
lined the undeveloped wina i on Whig] T Part 
pterotic (te-rot‘ik), a, ang o eath ig, > Out- 
feather, wing, + oùe (è O 
Di 2001. and anat., noting an one fi ne: 
per lotic capsule or petrosal bone lation of ih 
the prootic, epiotic, and opi th.) distinct e 
curs in some vertebrates eo 
and the epiotie. i 


kä), n,; 


í whi 
between the 1° 
I. n. A pterotic ossif 
oR. © ossificati 
under teleost and cut anden Aon 
Pterotrachea (ter’6-trd-ké/ii) y 
kill), < Gr. zrepóv, wing, 4 o3% ONT. (F 
> pov, Wing, + rani. + (Fors. 
rough: see trachea.) Thet 
tracheidz. Also called Firola 
Pterotracheacea (ter-6-trA-ké-a/¢¢ 
in L.,< Pterotrachea + -acea JN S-i), n, 
idæ considered as a suborder of 
: Sas er of h 
Pterotracheide (ter’6- rä-kē'i-dē) 
(J. E. Gray, 1840), < Pier ple TNL, 
family of shell-less he 
genus Plerotra- 
chea. Diff 
limits have been as- 
signed to it. By 
some it is extend. 
ed to all the hetero- 
pods with the bran- 
chiæ carried in a 
dorsal peduncle 
and protected by a 
sinall or no shell, 
and the mesopodi- 
um lamellitorm 
limited to Pterotrachea and Firoloides, hay- 
p, reduced to a mere oval SAC, embed. 
on of the body, no shell, and acy. 
Also called Firolidæ and, a8 a 


See first ent 


Pterotrachea pedunculata, 


ded in the po 
lindrical slug 2 form. 
suborder, Plerolracheacca. 
Pterozamites _ (ter-6-zam’i-téz), nm [NL 
(Schimper, 1870), < G t. mTEpóv, feather, + Zam- 
ites, q, v.] A genus of fossil cycadaceous plants, 
differing from other genera chiefly in having 
only the stronger veins fork at base. It em- 
braces about 5 or 6 species, found in the Rhetie, 
. 1! > p 7 , 
Lias, and Oölite of Europe. 
Pterura (te-ri‘rii), n. Same as Pteronura. : 
pterygial (te-vij‘i-al), a. [< pterygium + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a pterygium. paca 
pterygium (te-rij’i-um), ».; pl. pterygia (-ti). 
[NL., also plerygion; cf. L. pterygium, < Gr. Tre- 
pby.ov, a little wing, a fin, projection, film over 
the eye, growth of flesh over the nails, dim. of 
nrépus (TTepvy-), Wing, < mrepdr, wing, feather: see 
ptere.] 1. In zoöl. and anat., a limb or member 
of one of the vertebrates, 
as a fish, in the most gen- 
eral sense, without refer- 
ence to its specialization 
in any given instance. A 
hypothetical pterygium, whence 
other pterygia are supposed to 
have been evolyed, is an archip- 
terygium ; the ichthyic modiflea- 
tion is an tchthyoplerygrum 5 the 
air-breathers’ modification is a 
chiropterygium. Parts of the 
pterygium of an elasmobran- 
chiate fish have peen paia 
mesopterygium, metapterygrum, 
pro; aleryyium, "pearing basalia 
and radialia, as in the accom- 
panying figure. i 
2. In pathol., a more or 
less triangular patch of hy- 
pertrophied conjunctiva 
and subeonjunctival tissue 
with its apex at the edge ot 
the cornea or upon the gor 
nea.—8, In entom., one OF 
the two lateral expansions (so, i 
at the end of he oea um; Zarapterygiim = opte: 
of certain weevils. They i 
lie above and partly conceal tue YE apterygia 
scrobes or grooves ae yp the radialia. 
antennæ are concealed. 
-plast), 7 ve 
Paoróc, germ.) = 2 whi 
ie face element mee j 
fin-ray; the histologi ae fishes are 


ba) ight) Pec 
um, OF (HRT fish 
ane of the’ Ieerygl 


ter’i-gō-bran Pr 
e \ Feather, 2 BP ion of 180 
lis; noting 


Ben phyto 
pods, in distinction from phy [NL Gatom 


po Dh ana Eb pee ey ep o r a stan A E 


With 
oo th 


pterygoda 


æ, a pair of small moy ble g 
he tegule, able scales or 
the lets attached to the mesothorax of Lat 
dope near the insertion of the first legs. 
In front of the fore wings . are a 
kind of epaulettes, which extend back 
aR pedreitle, in Cuvier’s Règne Animal (t 


ir of Pterugoda, 


i} . 
rans.), ed. 1849, 
[p. 476. 


de (ter’i-god), n. One of the pterveod, 
pere erygoid. IAO Westwood. TC 
} 3 


ofaceting (ter’i-g6-fas’et-ing 
tery o(id) + facet! + -ingl,] 8g), 
of prpareoulate Ta carron the pterygoid bone on 
the rostrum of a birgs skull. Coues, 
te goid (tor Bold) a: andn, LS Gr. zrepu- 
mis (contr. rrepvywdys), wing-like, feathery, 
Urépus (7Tepvy-), a wing, + eldoc, form.) T, w 
Wing-like or wing-shaped; aliform or alate: 
specifically applied in anatomy to certain 
pones or bony processes and 
pterygoid artery, a branch of the internal may 


1 He [ 
The formation 


from the second or pterygoid section of that vessel, s 
plying 


Y, 
‘ up- 
the pterygoid muscles.—Pterygoid bones, the 


spher 
from 


II. n. In zodl. and anat.: (a) A bone of the 
facial part of the skull, forming a part of the 
hard palate, or pterygopalatal bar, commonly 
a horizontal rod-like bone, one of a pair on 
each side of the median line intervening be- 
tween the palatal and the quadrate bone, or 
suspensorium of the mandible, and movably 
articulated with both, frequently also articu- 
lating with the basisphenoidal rostrum of the 
skull: in any mammal, detached from its pos- 
terior connection with the suspensorium, and 
commonly immovably sutured with the palatal 
and ankylosed with the sphenoid, when it forms 
the part known in human anatomy as the inter- 
hal pterygoid process of the sphenoid. In fishes 

ere are several different pterygoid bones, entering into 
the formation of the pterygopalatal bar or palatoquad- 
Tate arch, and distinguished as entopterygoid, ectoptery- 
goid, and metapteryyoid : see these words, and cut under 
Palatoquadrate. See also cuts under desmognathous, dro- 
Meognathous, periotic, Petromyzon, Physeter, poison-fang, 

thon, and temporomastoid. (b) A pterygoid mus- 
¢le—2. pl. In en tom., same as pterygodd. 


dterygoideus (ter-i-goi’dé-us), n.; pl. plerygoi- 


dei (5). [NL.: see plerygoid.] A pterygoid 
puscle-—Pterygoideus externus or minor and 
pterygoideus internus or major, two stout muscles of 
mastication; the pterygoid muscles (which see, under 
Plerigoid).— Pterygoideus proprius, a small occasional 

ree of man, passing from the alisphenoid to the outer 
Plate or tuberosity of the palate. 


Pterygomaxillary (ter’i-go-mak’si-la-ri), a. [< 


Dlerygo(id) + maxillary.) Pertaining to aptery- 
goid process or the pterygoid bone and to either 
eifi Superior or inferior maxillary bone: spe- 
“dcally applied in anatomy to several parts. 
art rygomaxillary fissure. See sissure.—Pterygo- 
lanwuary fold, the fold formed by the i 
a, aenment in the mouth, back of the. Jast malar OO h. 
Bomaxill ament, a tendinous j- 
mem the apex of enon pterygoid plate to the 
r 


i e inter ique line of the 
lower Fae a remity of the internal obliq 


ren gopalatal (ter“i-gd-pal’a-tal), a. [< ptery- 


o(i 
erYgo; 
cones pal 


alatal.] Same as pterygopalatine.— 

tal a the AE of bones nich 
upper jaw of vertebrates below man ils 
he suspensorium of the lower jaw. No aoa 
sorin, in mammals, in which the lower jaw hanino at pen 
tn, and the pterygoids are entirely cut o 


pterygomaxil- D 
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always a single aud 
0 » NGvahly articul ii vith i 
atte tated bel 
quadrate and in front with a palate bores yo 
vi er Vertebrates by the presence of 
A and in fishes with several ptery- 
one se , the arrangement ja more COM- 
e 1e palatoquadrate areh. See cnt unde 


pterygopalatine (teri-gõ-palā-ti 

pterygolid) + palmat Pere ne [< 
pterygoid process of th 
pterygoid bone, 
bone: as, 
ternal m: 


pharyngeus 


The — 
small branch of Meckel's ga 


nerve, a 


through the can anglion that passes 


j€’us), n. 
That part 

pharynx 
rnal pterygoid pro- 
pous externus, a small super- 


om the hamular process and 
e pharynx. 


rate articulation.— 
the pterygoid 


pterygosphenoid (terʻi-gō-sfē'noid), a. 


ABD is 
sphenoid.) Same 


c as sphenoptery- 
goid. neY 


pterygospinosus (ter’i-gd-spi-n6’sus), n.; pl. pterylographically 


plerygospinosi (-si). [NL.: see p lerygospinous. | 
A muscular slip, occasionally seen in man, 


arising from the sphenoidal spine and inserted pterylography (ter-i-log’ra-ti), n. 


into the external pterygoid plate. 
pterygospinous (ter’i-go-spi’nus), a. [< NL. 
plerygospinosus, < E. plerygo(id) + L. spinosus, 
spinous.] Pertaining to a pterygoid process 
and to the spine of the sphenoid.—pte gospi- 
nous ligament, a fibrous band running from the spine 


of the sphenoid to the posterior margin of the outer ptery- 
goid plate. 


pterygostaphylinus (ter ‘i-g6-staf-i-li’nus), 
n.; pl. pterygostaphylini (-ni). [NL..< Gr. zrépve 
(zrepvy-). wing, + oradv/7%, uvula.] Same as 
tensor palati. 

pterygostium (ter-i-gos’ti-um), n. ; pl. pterygos- 
tia (-ä). [Also pterygosteum; NL. (Leach, 1829), 
< Gr. wrepis (zTepvy-), wing, + L. ostium, mouth.) 
One of the nervures or veins of an insect’s 
wing. They are thickenings of the two surfaces of the 
upper and lower wing-membranes exactly opposed to each 
other, the inner surfaces being grooved so as to allow the 
circulation of fluids and the entrance of trachee. 

pterygostomial (ter’i-g6-sto’mi-al), a. [< Gr. 
reps (xrepvy-), wing, + ordua, mouth, + -ial.] 
In zool., noting the flaring anterior edges of the 
carapace of crustaceans, when these turn for- 
ward in front of the bases of the limbs, paral- 
lel with each other and with the axis of the 
body. Milne-Edwards.—Pterygostomial plates, 
those parts of the carapace of the brachyurous crustaceans 
which run forward parallel with the axis of the body. 
Huxley, ae aati cal eN K 
terygostomian (ter’i-g0- -an), a. 

Doo + -an.] Same as pterygoxto- 
mial. [Rare.] 


Epistome longer than wide, and the pterygostomian Te- 
a ES Eng. Cyc., Nat. Hist., TIL. 575. 


Pterygota (ter-i-gō'tä), npl. [NL., none pl. a 
Pterygotus: see pterygote.] _ One of the pima 
divisions of Ear conten ay ee : oe 
i xcept Aptera. Gegenbaur. | - 
aly) Ber Ramee only as an scape speciale 
modification), and metabolous — that m AS TE : 

more or less complete metamorphosis. 4 Ptero. 


‘cera, Pterophora, and Ptilota. ; 
PERD (ter’i-got), a, [¢ NL. Pterygotus, < 
Tor arepvywrds, winged, s TE Ge ors me 
ium.] Winged: alate; ` = 
score ee specifically, belonging to 
the Pterygota. 
terygotrabecular 


(ter” i-g6-tra-bek a1), í 4 
[< plerygo(id) + trabecular.) Pertaining to the 


pterygoid bone and the trabecular region of the 
5 


; — homolo- 
ed plerugo-trabecular pr 
A wou Jea Sethe the tadpol Ce eee 
gous. - - i's. Woodicard, Proc. Zool, Soc., 1888, p- 


g(ter-i-go’tus), n. [NL., < Gr. mae 
Pterygotus (e see pterygote.] A genna aon o 
linet erustaceans of the Silurian period, aone 
ing to the group Eurypterida, occurring che 


pterylographical (ter’i-lo-graf’i- 
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Ptilocercus 


lyin the passage-beds between the Silurian and 
the Devonian systern, 
composed in the main of a 
cies f several segment 
or tail-plate, The o 
Cie He The organs 
carapace, as in the 
sometimes called eraphim, 


It has a long lobeter-fike form, 

cephalothorax, an abilomi 

8, and a somewhat oval telson 

of locomotion, three or fonr 

number, are all attached to the under side of the 
king-erab, P. anglicus is a species 


pterygurous (ter-i-ci’rus),a. Of or pertaini 
to the PU e irus), a or pertaining 
la (ter’i-lii), n.; pl. pterylæ (lë). (NL, ¢ 


7 itn, woo.) A 
ract; one of the sets or clumps of fes- 
thers which are inserted in definite tracts or 
areas in the skin of a bird, separated by apte- 
ria, or places where no feathers grow. The fact 
that birds’ feathers are seldom implanted nniformly over 
the whole skin, but usually grow in definite patches. had 
been known long before the publication of Nitzsch's “Sys. 
tem of Pterylography” in 1340; bat it remained for this 
author to define the principal pterylw and point out the 
taxonomie significance of Pterylosiz. The most constant 
pterylæ are eight: (1) Pteryla spinalis, the spinal or dorsal 
tract, from the nape of the neck to the tail, subject to 
much modification, (2) Pteryla kumeralia, the humeral 
tract, on each wing, running from the shonlder obliquely 
backward, parallel with the scapula. (3) Pteryla femoralis, 
the femoral tract, a similar oblique strip on eich thigh. 
(4) Pteryla ventralis, the ventral tract, forming most of the 
plumage of the under parts, and presenting numerous 
modifications, (5) Pleryla eapitalis, the head-tract. (6) 
Pteryla alaris, the wing-tract. (7) Pleryla caudalia, the 
tail-tract. (5) Pleryla cruralia, the lower leg-tract, 


pterylographic (ter’i-ld-graf‘ik), a. [< plery- 


lograph-y 


-ic.] Of or pertaining to pterylog- 
ee Pp ng to pterylog 


descriptive of pteryle or pterylosis, 
al), a. f< 
pterylographic + -al.]_ Same as pterylographie. 
(ter?i-ld-graf’i-kal-i), ade. 
terylography; upon ptery- 
lographical principles, 
[C NL. ptery- 


la + Gr. -ypagia, < ypageiv, write.] The de- 
scription of pteryle, or a treatise on pterylosis: 
a science which had its origin in the “System 
der Pterylographie” of Nitzsch, 1833-40. 
pterylosis (ter-i-ld’sis), n. [NL., < pteryla + 
-osis.] The arrangement or disposition of pti- 
losis; the plumage of a bird, considered with 
reference to the manner in which the feathers 
are implanted in the skin in definite pteryle; 
the mode of feathering; the distribution of the 
feathers in tracts. It differs from pliloxis in that the 


latter relates to the character of the plumage itself, not 
to its disposition upon the body. = 

Ptilichthyide (til-ik-thi’ i-dé), n. pl. INL., < 
Ptilichthys + -ide.| A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Ptilichthys. 
The body is very elongated and anguilliform. the head 
small, the mouth oblique with the lower jaw projecit 
branchial apertures restricted, dorsal very long and wit 
about 90 spines and 145 mys, anal long, and veutrals ab- 
sent. Only one species is known, 

CHG (ti-lik’this), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. soy, 
feather, + ijéic, fish.] A genus of fishes, typi- 


With reference to 


Spiny-back Eel (Priich tiys goodei}. 


al of the family Ptilichthyide, The only 
aaa species is P. goodei of Bering Sea. 

Ptilocercus (til-d-sér’kus),7. [NL. (J. B, Gray, 

1848), < Gr. =rížor, feather, + xépxoc, tail.] A 
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ptyalo 
K Ptilocercus f | Insecta, distinguished from Apiera, cor- an epicycle, which was pe; Bogue 
vs, contain- class Insecta, 5, N i i tion vas really 
f Tupaiide or elephant-shrews, co í Latreille’s Plerodicera, and di- tha UY of nenny 
of Tupa Mah having responding to Latreiles : Hs tone orbitan y the 
singlo species, P. ai i T, irs t vided primarily into Mandibulata and Haustel- A bit and parale ie Drop, 
tail furnished with distichous hairs to- len Pletynotd. à f oie 
on Oy Anthe end, like a pen or feather, whence otis (tisl5"tis), n (NL. (Swainson, 1837), w arth; Gas G zs 
the name; tho pentails, L {NI P Gr, zrizm, feather, + ote (or-) = E. oar IA eert uo orbit; RA ATN 
tilogonatinæ (til--gon-a-ti’nd), n. p. [N] Gt very extensive genus of meliphagine birds. It of Mars? ¢ ee ea 
5 < Pullogonys (-gonat-) Faina] Asubfamily of very oxtetr 10 species, raging through the Austro- ter of the orbits cit 7 SieniP 
oscine passerine birds, typified by the genus eae “australian, and Polynesian regions, mostly of  theequant: 2 ASH Sy 
~ Ptilogonys, referred to tho conventional family plain duil olivaceous and yellowish Carora, wlth Ta ner AREL, t 3 | yA N 
4 id ? bill is slenderer than in Ampetis, with ofthe sides of the head often bare and HAMEL EL oo te cycle; D, its center; rh N DNE \\ 
A a d slightly bristled rictus; the farsus parotic feathers (ear-coverts) Coli Sarot y wahe g, Mars; TJ, the line Pig a: te 1 
paan D E and sometimes also on the sides; or yellow, forming a conspicuous mark, w Ta rename. of nodes of the orbit; \\ Zy j 
a ROC iNdod with ten primaries, of which me P. chrysotis A n (ND. (Leach 1819), < ro the line of nodes \ o | 
Ši riable, and the head crested, idee (tini-d@), n. pe Lant (Heath; hone) ene. eccentric 
fralda aparos ; thio tah ia ya to western North America, mimi us + -idæ.] ‘A large family of serricorn hich is parallel to H J 
Mexico, and Central America, Also Ptiogonydins. ; containing beetles of fhe ecliptic) upon pas 


coleopterous insects, 


and Pliliogonatus; < Gr, aTi, 
(yovar-), knee, joint. Uf, gonys.] J \ 
cal genus of Ptilogonatine or Plilogonydin®. pepper and tobace 


The typo is P. cinereus of Mexico.—2t. Bx- recognized in the | 
is known in the U 


animal and vegetable n 
United States. 


nys in any sense. Townsend's ptilogonys iS jnany drugs. 
yiadestes townsendi. The black ptilogonys is as death-watches. | Man 
Phainopepla nitens. See cut under jly-srap- Pit ne mth Oe 
e p 2 iy "908 A sty 7 

piilolite (tilgt), n, [< Gr. arion, wing, + eg < Gr, obivew, oie, decay, waste, destroy 


for its high percentago of sii 
Ptilonopine (til’G-n0-pi’né), n. pl. 
Ptilonopus + -inw.] A subfamily of Colunbide, 
named fromthe genus Plilonopus. P.J. Selby, 
1835, See Dreronine, 
Ptilonopus (ti-lon’d-pus), n. [NL. (Swainson, 


worm. 
ENT, < ptisan (ti 


sane, tisan; = 


n), n. 


= E, joot.) An extensive genus of pigeons of 
the family Columbide, giving name to the Ptilo- 
nopine, Also Ptilinopus (Swainson, 1825) and 
Ptilopus (Strickland, 1841). 
Ptilopædes (til-6-pe’daz), n. pl. [< Gr. xridor, 
down, + raiç (mad-), chi 


barley-water or herb-tea. 


barley braied in a morter and sodden in water? 


birds. embracing such as are clothed at birth 
with down (which sprouts not only from ptery- 
le, but also from parts of the skin which form 
apteria when the true plumage is acquired), 
and are generally able to run about and feed 
themselves when hatched: opposed to Psilopæ- 

reecoves, but of more 
Also called Dasypædes, 


V. 158, note. 


leaf. 


beggar (< xraccew, crouch or cower from fear), 


tocracy. [Rare.] 


Of or pertaining to the Ptilopedes ; præ- 


\ Plant of yer 
awson an 


+ 
order of birds: 
Squanipennes, 


[< L. Ptolemæus, 
Ptolemæus, < Gr. 
S Ptolemaic. Max 


“ma ik), a. 
tolemy, 
or pertaining to Ptolemy; (a 
or all of the line of Baie 


andrian ge Fal 
astronomer Pt 
Beene. (ree polow) — Ptolemaic chart, See aen 7 
ip „p, Structure of th Projection.—Ptolemasc system, the 
See cut under 


he heavens accor 

ta ccording to Ptolemy, gyp- 
ay Res Sep whose recorded lea an ye 
Oae -D. His “Treatise of Mathematics” 
S at ea ces commonly called the “Almagest,” is 
aa heavenly Ban investigation of the movements 
i stationary, Ie es. Ptolemy holds that the earth 
k aeb arce of yaria- 
stars, e admits 

oni astronomy to suppose it rota i 
oar arn but thins that refuted aN 
g the stars as devoid of weight, he 
piem fo anore with im- 
of denying the mo- 
compat, ai atn ein rotation mara 
2 i sental : 
planets nena! nie the Bait hone 
fon PBX, a was exactly like that of 
- © supposed that about a circular 
ae nearly similar and similarly 
Ol the planet about the sun, moved 


Ptilogonys (ti-log’O-nis), n. (NL. (Swainson, Small size, having the antenne with from nine nit, 
1824), also in the forms Ptiligonys, Pliliogonys, to eleven joints, the head retractile, and the ely 
VPR a ihe tra entire. Both larve and beetles feed mostly on dead 
1, The typi- natter, The larve eat drugs, even 
o. Some 44 genera and 150 species are 
Lastoderma eane 
i Muyiadestes nited States as the eigarette-beetle, on 

tended to birds of the genus Myiadestes and is Known Mine damage it does to cigarettes, Sitodrepa 


others.—8. [2 ¢.] A bird of the genus Ptilogo- coa is a wide-spread muscum-pest, and is found in 
a KE Members of the genus Anobium are known 


Many of the species are cosmopolitan. 


(NL. (Linneus, 1767), ir- 


i Shame sna in see J isis, arge and wide-spread genus 
difoc, stone.) A zeolitie.mineral, occurring in See PRONE PETEA tho RAD Pinte of 
white tufts or spongy masses of minute acicular of beetles, typical of the Sami y 2. ebin 
crystals, found in cavities in augite-andesitein Which apaw a0 species are known, 6 inhabiting 

ETA 7. fr i the United States. A number of them occur both in 
garas gount, Colorado, tis a hydrous silicate Europe and in North America, P. fur is cosmopolitan pro) 


of aluminium, calcium, and Terasa fandiis)remarknb]e and a well-known museum-pest. See cut under book- miration of Kepler, 


[Also ptisane, formerly pty- 
F. tisane = Pr. tizana, tipsana = 
Sp. Pg. It. tisana, < L. ptisana, < Gr. rricary, 
peeled barley, also a drink made from it, < 


A ye AL aricoew, peel, husk.) 1. Amild harmless drink, 
1837), prop, Ptilopus, £ Gr. xridov, feather, + roir or one ‘having a slight medicinal quality, as 


For what auncient phisition is there that in his workes 
commendeth not ptysane, whiche is none other than pure 


ay r Ao Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii, 21. 
Vay ab Ormia., M 2, Grape-juice allowed to drain on the slab 
S aa Aap h i slab, 
Sundevall's classification, a primary group of without pressure. R.F. Burton, Arabian Nights, 
P.T.O. An abbreviation of Please turn over: 
a direction, usually at the foot of a page, to call 
attention to matter on the other side of the 
ptochocracy (t0-kok’ra-si), n. [< Gr. xrwyde, a 


Wa + -Kparia, Ckpareiy, rule.] Government by beg- 
de (til-ö-pēʻdik), a. [< Ptilopzed-es + gars; the rule of paupers: the opposite of plu- 


Ptyalogogic (ti”a-16-go4'ik) A alive P Ao 
Ne n. r Gring) 
ptyalogogue (ti-al’s-208)) % ayem: dO, Par 


lection, Haridwar 


piane of the or- kez 
D 8 revolyes 
- upon the epicycle a Ptolemaic The 

as to move uniformly relatiy lyt ae 
epicyele, which it rer 5 so ad tO P, the 
to the mhean sum ERa aSo RS to a the Pet Hee o y 
; stn, > center a sition 
abaat thie orbit Es as to dese ies, the ep yele sition 
angles about 1e center equal ti & 
of the orhit, bisects tine ocol the equant g Unes equal 
errors in his rep 
treo oa the dete 
oo great, T sirele p { CiN 
whence i k Pa t 


1C eccent city ET, 


Position 
Ne deferent 
ring radi 


50 48 to de. 
1i obsery. 
erable ap. 
ted tho ad. 
Y y aimed at 
; harmonic analysis 4 
lanets, (8) He not only madens a 

ced its center upon the deferent 
i s the eccentricity as well 28 the 
; n i i eae oni on the apparent 
volve in its epicycle 80 as to de aii tite AY va n 
ares measured from the perigee of the epi cle, as iti 
earth’s motion were affected by the ece ntrielty ft ee 
bit of the other planet. And (5) he 1 lane come 


the | j > the planet e 
to the per picyele when it just Sareetan 


id of the true place. Othe 
ufected his theories of the infe 
00 Y et, notwithstanding all 
satisfied pretty closely, in 
spt M ercury and the moon; 
REE caon neime In his 
ase, it The Pt 1 sh, 
continued in vogue until Copernicus (in 1543)explained te 
relations between the motions of the planets and that of 
the sun, and thus supplied a method for determining the 
relative magnitudes of the different planetary orbits, Lut 
the system of Copernicus did not in itself represent the 
phenomena any better than that of Ptolemy; and it was 
not until the great work of Kepler on the motions of Mars, 
published in 1609, that the real truth was known, ‘The 
Almagest remains, however, a model of scientific investi- 
gation, most admirable for the genius with which it man- 
ages not only the astronomical problemsattacked, but also 
those of pure mathematics. > p 
Ptolemaist (tol-e-ma‘ist), n. [< Ptolema-ic + 
-ist.] A believer in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. y <ar 
ptomaine, ptomain (tõ'mg-in), n. reei y 
zrõka, ù corpse (prop. that which is fal aah 
minre, fall), -+ -inc?.] A generic name oak 
kaloid bodies formed from animal or vege ai 
tissues during putrefaction, and the aaa 
bodies produced by pathogenic bacteria. © 
of them are poisonous. all 
ptosis (t0’sis), n. [< Gr. mrdow, a fall, a In 
ing, < minrew (perf. xézroxa, verbal et a ater: 
fall, = L. petere, fall upon, attack, s¢ elid, or 
sco petition.] A falling of the uppers of the 
inability to raise it, due to para YS to pa- 
rator palpebræ. Slight ptosis may be due © 
levator palpebra. Slight p ‘ouch the cervical 
ralysis of Muller’s muscle innervated thi OS fopharoplegit: 
sympathetic. Also called epharo o AEN 
ptotic (tö'tik), a. [< ptosis CRE affected with 
taining to, characterized by, Or 
ptosis. ; PT Gi 
ptyalin, ptyaline (ti’a-lin), 2- J Ki peculia 
spittle, < arte, spit: see De De a proteid 
Dee of saliva, believed oel 
body, which acts as a former 
ly converting it into dextros ee aervaioptss; 
ptyalism (ti’a-lizm), % b` gp: see paleed 
spitting, < mrvañíčem, spit ma and copious © 
In med., salivation; a morbid 
ay 7 gliv: A y 
cretion of saliva t. and pP: pi 


something much better than a mere 


a 


alized: 
m 


i. ; pre much; 


ptyalize (ti’alin), 0 d} T vanite ca pryalit 


ppr. ptyalizing. 
< xrbazov, spittle, < 
To salivate. 


arbew, spit: £ 

K ptyalogogi® 
+ -ic, romoting a flow © 
spittle, F dywyde, leading, ees 
adne aah causes saliva 
of saliva. 
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Ptyas 


pyas (tias), n. [NL.,< Gr. aru, a kind of 
serpents lit. tspitter, < Triem, spit.) A genus 
Colubrinæ or snakes. They have the 


N z osterior 
maxillary teeth not abruptly longer than the ESE 
ones, rostral plate narrow and free laterally, one median 


sal row of scales, internasals separate from nasals 
Ol Jorals, and two or more preoculars, P, mucorus is 
jnow!l as the rat-snake, ; 
k 


chodont (ti’ko-dont), a [<Gr. arb (zrvy-), 
inher a fold, + ddvt¢ (ddov7-) = E, tooth.) ss 


odontol., having the crowns of the molar teeth 
folded. anes r 
ptychodus (ti’ko-dus), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 1837), 
K Gr. Tres (xrTuy-), TTUXÍ, a fold, + ddoi¢g (òðovr-) 
= E. tooth.) A genus of fossil selachians, of 
the Cretaceous age: so called from the trans- 
yerse or radiating plications on the large square 
tecth. It was formerly supposed to be related to the ces- 
traciont sharks, but is now referred to or near the family 
Myliobatidee. sia ere ae = 
Pptychopleura (tī-kō-plö'rä), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
arhe (aTux-), TTA, a fold, + xAeipa, the side.] 
A group of lizards: same as Cyclosaura. Also 
Ptychoplew. He Py f. 
tychopleural (ti-kō-plö ral), a. [< Plycho- 
pleura +-al.) Of or pertaining to the Ptycho- 
pleura. ae: f a ? 
Ptychopteris Vote es te-ris),m. [NL., < Gr. zró 
(arvy-), TTA, a fold, + xrepic, fern.] In fossil 
bot, a genus of fossil ferns, known chiefly 
trom the form of the leaf-sears. These are elon- 
gated-oval or elliptic in form; of their details but little 
has been made ont, ‘The fern-stems which haye been 
placed in this genus are said by Schimper to bear a close 
resemblance in external appes ce to the living Cyathea 
and Alsophila. They are found in abundance in the Car- 
honiferous, especially in the St. Etienne (France) 
field, where they occur associated with leaves of Pecop- 
teris, to Which they may belong, 
Ptychosperma (ti-k-spér’mii), n. [NL. (La- 
pillardiére, 1808), < Gr. wrig (aruy-), TTUXÁ, a 
fold, + crépua, seed.] A genus of palms of 
the tribe Arvcex, type of the subtribe Plycho- 
spermec. Tt is characterized by monoecious flowers, 
both sexes withiu the same spadix, the staminate flowers 
having orbicular co broadly imbricated and heeled 
sepals, acute p many as the sepals, and from 
twenty to thirty us—the pistillate flowers being 
smaller, nearly globose, and having a single ovary which 
becomes a one-velled fruit whose thick fibrous pericarp 
contains a single erect seed with ruminate albumen and 
a smooth eply five-grooved surface. The 11 spe- 
cies are ni of the Malay archipelago, Papua, Aus- 
tralia, and the islands of the Pacific. They are thorn- 
less palms, with a tall trunk marked by annular scars, 
and terminal pitnately divided leaves with the segments 
commonly dilated to the broad apex and there erose, or 
appearing us if eaten off. The flowers are small, and are 
borne in clusters on the slender spreading branches of 
a spadix inclosed by two spathes. The species are of 
little known industrial use, but rank among the most 
elegant of decorative palms. ‘Chose in greenhouse cultiva- 
tion are sometimes called in general feather-palins, and 
very often Seaforthia (R. Brown, 1810), from Lord Seaforth, 
a patron of botany. P. Seemani, a beautiful dwarf species, 
produces a stem only about one inch in diameter and very 
strong and straight. Most of the species reach a command- 
ing height: among them P. Alexandre, the Alexandra 
palm, is remarkable as the tallest palm of Australia, ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in height; P. Cunninghamii, the Tla- 
warra-palm, as found further south than almost any other 
palm; and P. (Seaforthia gans, the bangalow palm, as 
the most common in cultivation, and one of the most beau- 
tiful of all palms. ‘The trunk of the last-named species is 
a smooth cylindrical shaft, swollen at the base and crown- 
ed by drooping feather-like leaves of a bright and intense 
green, Each leaf-stalk is dilated at the base into a smooth 
bright-green sheath completely inclosing the upper part 
of the trunk for 5 feet or more, below which the trunk 
is variegated hy the broad deep-brown ring-like scars left 
by the preceding similar sheaths. This palm occurs in 
the coast forests of tropical Australia and to 35° south. 
See palm2, and under it Alexandra palm, bangalow palm, 
and feather-palm. Ae, 
ychozoön (ti-k6-z6’on), n. [< Gr. rris (atv 7-); 
wry}, a fold, + ¢õov, an animal.] A genus of 


A : 
Flying-gecko (Péychozoin Aoma locephatum). 
ae lizards, containing the ilying-gecko of 
dia and the East Indian archipelago, £. Ao 
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locephalum, abont 7 inches long. ing 
folds of the integument, whence imu. 

ptygodere (ti’g6-dér), n. A lizard of the genus 
Piygoderus. 

Ptygoderus (ti-god’e-mns), n. [NL., irreg, < Gr. 
RTE (arvy-), 7TUxH, a fold, + dépos, skin, hide.} 
A genus of iguanoid lizards, having a crest of 
keeled scales on each side, as P, pectinatus, 

Ptynx (tingks), n. [NL.,¢Gr. aris, the eagle- 
owl.] 1+. An old generic name of the darters: 
same as Plotus. Mochring, 1752.—2. A genus 
of smooth-headed owls, so named by Blyth in 
1840. The type is Ptyns uralensis, commonly 
called Syrnium uralense, : i 

Ptyobranchina (ti’d-brang-ki’nii), n. pl. (NL. 
< Plyobranchus + -ina2.] Tn Giinther's system, 
a group of Murenide platyschiste, with the tail 
much shorter than the trunk, and the heart 
Situated at a great distance behind the gills: 
same as the family Moringuide 

ptysmagogue (tis’ma-gog), n. [< Gr. mrica, 
saliva (< trie, spit), + aywyée, leading, < dye, 
lead, bring.] A medicine that promotes dis- 
charges of saliva; a sialogogue. 

ptyxis (tik’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ari cc, a folding, 
Cxriccev, fold.) In bot., the folding or con- 
figuration of a single part in a leaf- or flower- 
bud: opposed to vernation and estivation, the 
disposition of the parts conjointly. 
pw’ (pù), v. A Scotch form of pull. 

Wiha 9 

What gars Bh Ct rte ae 
The Young Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I. 116). 
pua (poi), n. [Hawaiian.] A Hawaiian musi- 
cal instrument, made of a gourd or a joint of 
bamboo. It has three holes, two of which are finger- 
holes. It is blown by putting the third hole to the play- 


er's nose, When made of gourd, it resembles the ocarina ; 
and when of bamboo, it is a variety of nose-flute. 


puantt, a. [< OF. puant, < L. puten(t-)s, ppr. 
of putere, stink: see putid.] Stinking. Skelton. 
( Halliwell.) 

pub (pub), n. [Abbr. of public, n.,2.]. A pub- 
lic house; a tavern. Atheneum, No. 3198, p. 177. 
(Slang, Eng.] 

pab An abbreviation of public, publish, or pub- 
isher. 

pubblet (pub’l), a. [Origin obscure.] Fat; 
plump. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thou shalt Me fynde fat and well fed, 
As pubble as may be. 
Drant, tr. of Horace's Ep, to Tibullus. 


pub. doc. An abbreviation of public document. 
puberal (pū'be-ral), a. [< L. pubes, puber, adult 
(see puberty), + -al.] Pertaining to puberty. 
Dunglison. [Rare.] 
puberty (pi’bér-ti), n. [< OF. puberte, F. pu- 
berté = Pr. pubertat = Sp. pubertad = Pg. pu- 
berdade = It. pubertà, < L. puberta(t-)s, the age 
of maturity, manhood, < pubes, puber, grown 
up, of mature age, adult; of plants, downy, 
pubescent; <y pu, beget.] 1. The condition 
of being able to reproduce; sexual maturity in 
the human race. In males this is usually developed 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, and in females 
somewhat earlier; and it appears that in very warm cli- 
mates puberty is reached somewhat sooner than else- 
where. At common law the age of puberty is conclu- 
sively presumed to be fourteen in the male and twelve in 
emale. C 
2. Tn bot., the period when a plant begins to 
bear flowers. 
puberulent (pi-ber’d-lent), a. [K L. pubes, pu- 
ber, downy, pubescent, + -ulent.] 1. Finely 
and softly pubescent; downy.—2. In bot., cov- 
ered with fine, short down; minutely pubescent, 
pubes (pu’béz), n. [< L. pubes, the hair which 
appears on the body at the age of puberty, the 
genitals, ¢ pubes, puber, grown up, of mature age; 
of plants, downy, pubescent: see puberty.) it. 
The pubescence or hairiness of the genitals, 
which appears at puberty. Hence—2. (a) The 
place wheré hair grows at puberty; the Bune: 
pubic or hypogastric region, at the middle o 
the lowest part of the abdomen: in mome 
known as the mons, or mons Veneris. (b) e 
ubic bones, or bony framework of the pubes; 
the underlying skeleton of the pubic region, 
more fully called os pubis. There being, a pair of 
pubic bones, right and left, each is now call ve En 
plural osa ee an more frequently, pubis, in 
pe DEN same as pubescence, 3.—4. Plural of 
pubis. A ae ae 
ū-bes'ens), n. [< pubescen(t) 
LU te eva = of puberty, orattaining to 
puberty; the state of being pubescent; ae 
ç] is dedentition or fallin: 5 
cn ee Sir T. Browne, Vulg. is viv. 12. 


pubescency (pii-bes’en-si), n, [As pubescence 


pubescent (pii-bes’ent), a. 


pubic (pa’bik), a. 


public 


2. Hairiness; especially, the fine soft hairs of 
Various insects, ete.; lanugo.—8_ In bot.: (a) 
The condition or character of being pubescent, 
(b) The down or hair which grows on many 
plant-surfaces. See pubescent, 


(see -cy).) Pubescence, 


From crude pubescency unto perfection. 
Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iii. 


[< L. puhescen(t-)s, 
reach the age of puberty, become downy, < pu- 
bes, puber, of mature age, downy: see pubes.) 
1. Arriving at puberty.—2. Covered with pu- 
bescence; or fine short hair: downy.—8, In 
bot., covered or sprinkled with down or hairs: 
a general term, including villous, hirsute, stri- 
gose, lanate, ete., but when used alone in spe- 
cific description denoting a soft or downy and 
short pubescence. 


p {< pub-is + -ie.] Of or per- 
taining to the pubes or pubis: as, the pubic 
bones; the pubie symphysis, ramus, spine, liga- 
ment, artery. ete.—Pubic angle, the angle formed by 
the ane crest and the inner border of the pubis.— Pubie ~ 
arch, the arch formed by the inferior ramus of each pui- 
bis converging to the pubic symphysis. In the male it 
is narrower and more Per r E Em in the female, be- 
ing in the former case like a letter V inverted. It repre- 
sents a great part of the inferior outlet of the pelvis. Tina 
called arch of the pubis, sometimes eulpubic arch.— Pubic 
crest, the crista pubis (which see, under crista).— Pubic 
ligaments, certain ligaments uniting the two pubie 
bones: an anterior, a superior, an inferior, and a 
terior are distinguished, respectively specifically called 
prepubic, suprapubic, infrayubic, and postpubic.— Pubic 
ramus, one of the two branches of which each pubis 
chiefly consists in man and some other animals, In man 
the two rami are (a) the superior or horizontal, forming 
much of the true brim of the pelvis, and ankylosed with 
the ilium, and (b) the inferior, oblique, or descending ramus, 
forming each half of the pubic arch, partly cirenmacribing 
the obturator foramen, and ankylosed with the ischiam, 
— Pubic spine, a prominent tubercle on the upper bor- 
der of the horizontal ramus of the pubis of man, about 
an inch from the symphysis. amperi ligament is in- 
serted into it. Also called tuberculum pubis or tubercu- 
lum pubicum.—Pubic symphysis, or symphysis pubis, 
the coming or growing together of the right and left pubic - 
bones at the median line of the Lh It may be a sim- 
ple apposition or articulation of the bones, or complete 
ankylosis. In man the bones are commonly artiew 

but not ankylosed, forming in any case an immovable 


joint.—Pubic vein, a tributary to the external ilise vein 
from the obturator vein. 


pubigerous (pi-bij’e-rus). a. [< L. pubes, the 
hair which appears on the body at the age of 
puberty (see pubes), + gerere, carry.) Bearing 
down or downy hairs; pubescent. 
pubiotomy (pii-bi-ot’o-mi), n. [< L. pubis (see 
pubis) + Gr. Topia, © Téuvew, Taeiv, cut.) 
Surg., a section of the pubic symphysis. 
pubis (pi’ bis), n.; pl. pubes (-béz). [NL., for ox 
pubis: os, bone; pubis, gen. of pubes, pubes: \ 
see pubes.] In anat. and zo6l., a pubic bone, 
or bone of the pubes (os pubis); a distal in- 
ferior and anterior division of the pelvie arch, 
forming a part of the os inneminatum or 
haunch-bone by ankylosis at the acetabulum 
with the ilium and ischium, and often, as in 
man and most mammals, united also with the 
ischium to circumscribe the obturator fora- 
men, and, with its fellow of the opposite side, 
forming the pubie symphysis. In man each pubis 
is united to its fellow in the median line at the pubic 
physis, and the two circumscribe the brim of the 
front by their bodies and horizontal rami, their 
ing rami becoming ankylosed with the ischiumn to eir- 
cumscribe the obturator foramen, furnishing bony ss 
port to the genitals, and forming part of the inferior t. 
or outlet of the pelvis In a few mammals, and in all 
birds excepting the ostrich. there is no pubic symphysis. 
See epipulis, prepubis, and cuts under Dromieus, epipleura, 
ligament, Ornithoscelida, pelvis sacrarium, and marsupial. 
— Angle, arch, ete., of aT See PE pe 
ublic (pub‘lik), a. and n. ‘ormerly k 
R Subu, publike, publyke; < OF. (and 
F.) public, m., F. publique, m. and t., = Sp. pb- ; 
lico = Pg. publico = It. pubblico, publico, £ L. — 
publicus, in inscriptions also poblicus, 
pertaining tothe people, contr. from “populiei 
< populus, poopie: see people.) L a 
belonging to the people at large 
or affecting the Whole peona o 
or community: opposed to privi 


lie good; public affairs; the public 


public calamity; public opinion. — 
Publike toke his begynnyng: B 
is Populus, in whiche Sate 
tantes of a realme or citie, oi 
euer they be. Sir T. 
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public 


‘To the Baath good 


Private respects must yield. Mitton, S. A., 1. 807, 


2, Open to all the people; shared in or to be 
aaa or partici ated ha or enjoyed by people 


use without restriction b. 
community, as AIN 
thus, an inventor of a secr 
use by others without: puter 
allow its public use, 
structure and relation, 
which are deemed navigable at common law. 
gable,— Public works, all fixed 
public use, as railways, docks, cana. 
etc,; more si : 

constructed at the public cost, 


ity: blie 
ticular class of the community: as, a public 
meeting; public worship; a public subseription ; 
a public road; a public house; public baths. 
y her publick reading of the book of God, 
ae y a iaaa, ; now the principal thing re- 
quired in a witness Js fidelity. Hooker, Ecoles. Polity. 
I saw her eS i 
fl mgh the public street. 
Be aiee vuong ‘Shake A, and C., ii, 2 234. 
; serued both for their publique and pri- 
cen 4 Purehas, Pherimage, p. 119, 
‘There ure also divers Convents, which have spacious and 
well kept Gardens, which are always open and publick to 
People of any Note. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 185. 
Wo leave the meron pannu, and dare 
y g tin the public square. 
aeri ann £ Deiter) Eneid, ii. 
8. Open to the view or knowledge of all; no- 
forious: as, a public exposure; public scandal. 
Of this ord aana and ponies nos were made instru- 
ites ikes and letters patentes. 
ad Berners, tr, of Froissart's Chron., I. clxxiii. 
Joseph her husband, being n just man, and not willing 
to make her a public example, was minded to put her away 
privily. Mat. i, 19. 
4. Regarding or directed to the interests of the 
community at large, and not limited or confined 
to private, personal, or solfish matters or in- 
terests: as, public spirit; a public benefaction, 
Eyery TER mentar oF the emen hatha pie anidh, ean i fae 
preferring the church's interest to his own, and sutfering publican (pub/li-kan), n. [< ME. publican, <¢ OF. 
Sal ANN eae COS Donker it publicain, publican, pupticain, popelican, cte., F. 
In the public line, engaged in keeping a public house 
or tavern, [(Collog., Great Britain. j 
Mysell being tn the ic line, 
1 look for howfs I fect syne, 
Whar gentles used to drink gude wine. 
Scott, Epil. (spoken by Meg Dods) to Drama founded on 
[St. Ronan’s Well. 


stituting 4 i t 
people, indefinitely: with the. 
God made man in his own imag 
y newspapers, members of pa nt, ex ie 
aA E Alani, Disraeli, Coningsby, iii. 1 


higher cl 
their power 
particular thes 
that itis only the i 
establish the fate of any theatrical representa 


on. 


2. A public house. [Colloq., Eng.] 


a bit of news of an evening. 


on the open tables. 


in private or secretly, 
In private grieve; but, with a careless scorn, 
In public seem to triumph, not to mourn. 


L. publicanus, pertaining to the public revenues, 
or to their farming out or collection; as a noun, 


gatherers < publicus, public: see public.) 1. In 
ancient Rome, one who farmed the public rev- 
enues; a tax-gatherer. On account of their oppres- 
sive exactions, especially in the conquered provinces, the 
publicans were commonly regarded with detestation. 

As Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many publi- 
cans and sinners came and sat down with him and his dis- 
ciples, Mat, ix. 10. 

How like a fawning publican he looks! 
Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 42. 
Hence—2, Any collector of toll, tribute, cus- 
toms, or the like. 

The custom-house of certain publicans that have the ton- 
naging and poundaging of all spoken truth, 

Milton, Areopagitica, 
>: The eo of a public house or other such 
place of entertainment. In law, under the tern 
publicans are included innkeepers, hotel-keepers, eer 
of ale-houses, wine-yaults, etc, Wharton. (Great Britain, ] 

The publican can. . . profitably combine the business 


j: f a bookmaker with th ally pri e busi! 

T eta o; e equally profitable business of sell- 

: athe pi expense benefit of the public, and usually a i fluids, Nineteenth Century, XXVI. $19, 

pajatcation, shorter hours of labour, sanitary homes, ana PU9HCatet (pub/Ji-kat), vt [< L, publicatus 

public institutions to take the place of the publie hci pp. of publicare, publish: see publish} To pub- 

j Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 741. lish. [Rare.] 

ecially _ Little sins in them [the c y), i icated, gri 

dispo- by their scandall ado eee Brow erent 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 115, (Davies.) 


As distinguished from private acts, ete. (see private), one 
yx SAKENE of the distinction EALAR in the , 


administrator, corporation, credit, 
document, domain, enemy, cte. See the nonns.— Pub. 
lic funds, See funat lic holi 


and public are used in numerous statutes against im- 

moral ices, gaming, prostitution, ete., with varying 
limitations of meaning, but general implying a place to 
ave access w. aoa pepene 

? indecency. — c - 
tion, an establishment of an educational, EES 
or sanii character, maintained and con- 


pend 


4— 
eee prat T. See 
T gene) 

i, contracts pace Hore: 

lesome com, 
eo ei ion in trade 


pubblicazione, < L publicatio(n-), a maki 
p lone, < L, -), a makin, b- 
Her an adjudging to the public treasury, Canes 
care, Pp. ublicatus, make public: see publi- 
car, ene) 1. The act of publishing, or 
s E N ae notification to people 
EUTSEN , writing, or printing; = 
mation; promulgation ; announcement! re 


cal 
that act of a ERE ANA me publication of a will is 
ing witnesses that the instrum e declares to the subscrib- 
tion of the In chancery proceedings, o ening to tl 

e parties depositions that g to the inspec- 


returned under seal faite Senet ave heen taken and 


persons] are 
v k y. g 
3 ; ens, David Copperfield. 
of mies a fo the pattie Ds Piece 
Py gratuitous distribution, P"PU* Py sale or 
: perfect copy haviji 

a ng been off 

consented to the pubis? See eee 
blish = 
published; an 
offere Decne 
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yone or more members of the 
hed from use by the inventor; 
et spring who should allow its 
nting it might be deemed to 
althongh, from its et rela me 
its use could not be seen by the 
at large; i ' icted to any par- Sas 5 tira 
at large; not limited or restricted to any p @ublic.—Public war. See war, — Public waters, waters 
works constructed for A 
ls, water-works, roads, public-hearted (pub’lik-h 


trictly, military and civil engineering works 


JI, n. 1. The general body of people con- 
a nation, state, or community; the 


; but the publicis made publicist (pub ‘li-s 
xcise oflicers, P 


> nobler, and what are vulgarly called the 
e eet society, are insufficient in their number, 
and co-operation of sentiment to support any 
atro, or piece, independent of the public; and 
great mass of the people that can finally 


W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 64, 


It's so far from the world, as a man may say; not a 
decent public within a mile and a half, where one can hear 


Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xli. 


In every little comfortable public within a circle of thirty 
miles’ diameter, the home-brewed quivers in the glasses 
The Atlantic, LVIII. 458. 


In public, in open view ; before the people at large; not 


Granville, 


publicain = Sp. Pg, It. publicano, a publican, < 


a farmer-general of the public revenue, a tax- 


publicness (pub’lik-nes), n. 


public-spirited (pub/lik-spir’i-ted), 4- 


sale to the public-spiritedly (pub“lik-spir'i 
j an illustrated PWith aje spirit. 
n public; public public-spiritedn 


llection, Haridwar 


public-spiritednegg 


+ attends 
and retire; 


His jenlousy 
the publications 


Obscene publica Pry 
ion, to publication. See oj 


lime for 


either party. 


the interests of : ürted) 
spirited. the people at ph 


They were public-heartea me 


they gave up all their {i 
without any reward Re ue 


at avin 5 
i pune 
n; as th 


to their l tax 
Clarendon, Gut) 8 ger T 80 
1 


s ersed i eae 
national law; one who ee M Publie 


mutual obligations of nati 


ons, 
Sonings of the a 
ay, BTEAt Publier 
and jurisprudence of het and 
Burke, A Regicide Ponca it 
ý i 
ce and mor ¢ 
the Low County Morals con. 
English lawyera. 8 @PPeAr to 
t Marne, Ancie 
Many publi still view tho all aena 
belligerents} reconcilable with tl 
and a number of treaties have expressly op 
tain states, Woolsey, Introd, ay Thee l 
2. One who is versed in or who > i 
the current polit topics of he NENE enon 
This eminent publicist, .. , Mr. Aa P = 
„y oin, 2 c 
Thack eray, Pend 


_ The methodized r 
jurists form the digest 
world, Š 


The mixed systems o 
structed by the publicists o. 
have been much studice 


transit i 
nitrate 
t to cep. 
“AW, § 160, 


ndennis, 
Cnnis, xxxyj, 
either reader or 
re acceptable 
y to conform 


“Slow and suro" is not 
writer in these day Publi 
to each oth rin proportion ag 
to the electric influences of the times, 

Nineteenth Century XX. 5 
publicity (pub-lis’i-ti),n. [< F. publiee ce 
Blick uty . publicit. Sp 
publicidad = Pg. publicidade = It, pubblicità; as 
public + -ity.] The state of being public, G 
open to the observation or inquiry of a con 
munity; notoriety: as, to give publici i 

unity ty: as, ublicity a 
private communication. oe y toie 

publicly (pub’lik-li), adv. Ina ublie m r. 
(a) Openly ; without reserve or DS anng 
Sometimes also it may be private, communicating to 
the judges some things not fit to be publicly delivered. 
Bacon, 
x When Socrates reproved Plato ata feast, Plato told him 
“it had been better he had told him his fault in private, 
for to speak it publicly is indecency.” 
Jer, Taylor, Works, V. 378. 

But he so much scorned their char and publikely 
defied the vitermost of their crueltie, he wisely prevented 
their policies. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 152. 
(b) In the name of the community; with general consent, 

This has been so sensibly known by trading nations that 
great rewards are publicly offered for its supply. Addison. 
public-minded (pub’lik-min’ded), a. Disposed 
to promote the public interest; public-spirited. 
public-mindedness (pub‘lik-min’ded-nes), n. 
A disposition to promote the publie interest; 
public spirit. 
All nations that grew great out of little or nothing did 


rely by the ic-mindedness of particular persons. 
so merely by the public-mindedness of y I South 


1. The character 


of common possession or interest; joint hold- 
ing: as, the publicness of property. > 

The vast multitude of partners does detract Doniine Ee 
each private share, nor does the publies o! ve L 


propriety in it. Boyle, l3 
2. Openness or exposure to the notice en Tee 
ledge of the community or of people a rt: the 
notoriety: as, the publicness of a resori; 
publicness of a scandal. eit 
The publickness of a sin is an aggravation 25 ! 
it more scandalous, and so more criminous al ‘atham.) 
Hammond, Works, I. 218. 
1. Hav- 


A 3 omote the 
ing or exercising a disposition to prome ake 
interest or advantage of the coer e public 
posed to make private sacrifices 10r © 
good: as, a public-spirited citizen. aeo 

At Geyra I went to the house of the, Ea PKS that en- 
man, who was one of those public-spirt Lin 
tertains all strangers. F Rast, II. 1. 42- 

5 Description of the East © ifthe 


be a 
to De sucift 


makes 


2. Dictated by or based on regart ie. 
lie good: as, a public-spirited mona ain ae 
Another public-spirited project, which Charle g 
my could not foresee, might set King 
throne, 


„i 
ess (pub/likespin tenes. 
The quality or character eing P 


public-spiritedness 
ited; a disposition to act with e 
wublic interest or advantage 
make sacrifices of private 
lie good. 


rhe spirit of charity, the old word fo 
The sp Whitlock, Manners of 


nergy for the 
ge; a willingness to 
interest for the pub- 


or prublic-spirited ness, 
Eng. People, p. 352, 
ublish(pub‘lish), v. t. [< ME. publischen, pup- 
lischen, pupplischen; with term. -ish2, after the 

analogy of words like abolish, polish, ete.; < OF 
publier, F. publier = Pr. publicar, publiar = Sp. 
Pg. publicar = It. publicare, Pubblicare, < L. pub- 
licare, make public, show or tell to the people, 
make known, declare, also (and earlier) confis- 
cate for public use, ¢ publicus, pertaining to the 
people, public: see public.) 1. To make public; 
make known to people in general; promulgate 
or proclaim, as a law or edict. 

For he that wil pupplische ony thing to make it openly 

knowen, he wil make i to ben cryed and pronounced in 

the myddel place of a Town. Mandeville, Travels, p. 2. 

Publish it that she is dead indeed; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 208. 

Mahomet hauing with Word and Sword published his 

Alcoran (as you haue heard), his followers after his death 
succeeding in his place, exceeded him in tyrannie. $ 

j Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 273, 
¥ Nay, the Royal Society have found and published lately 
that there be thirty-and-three kinds of spiders; and yet 

1 all, for aught I know, go under that one general name of 
spider. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 76. 

2. To exhibit, display, disclose, or reveal. 

Fut, Stand by, then, without noise, a while, brave Don. 
And let her only view your parts; they'll take her. 

Guz, Vl publish them in silence. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, iv. 2. 
‘Lhe unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Addison, Paraphrase of Psalm xix. 
8. To utter, or put in circulation, as counter- 
feit paper; communicate to another person, as 
a libel or slander.—4. To cause to be printed 
and offered for sale; issue from the press; put 
in circulation: as, to publish a book, map, print, 
periodical, piece of musie, or the like. 

Books were not published then so soon as they were writ- 
ten, but lay most commonly dormient many years. 

Abp. Bramhall, Works, II. 142 
5. To introduce to public notice; offer or ad- 
vertise to the public. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The gentleman that gave fifty pounds for the box set 
with diamonds may show it until Sunday night, provided 
he goes to church; but not after that time, there being 
one to be published on Monday which will cost fourscore 
guineas, Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 

I have a small bust of the Duke of York. It is of silver 
gilt, measuring with the pedestal about three inches in 
height. On the back are engraved the words “ Published 
by't. Hamlet, Aug. 16, 1324.” Nand Q., ith ser., VI. 207. 
=$yn. 1. Declare, Proclaim, etc. (see announce), disclose, 
divulge, reveal, spread abroad, See list under proclaim. 

publishable (pub/lish-a-bl), a. [< publish + 
-able.] Capable of being published; fit for pub- 
lication. A 

publisher (pub’lish-òr), n. One who publishes. 
(a) One who makes known what was before private or un- 
known; one who divulges, declares, proclaims, or promul- 
gates. 

Use all the best means and ways ye can, in the diligent 
examining and searching out, from man to man, the au- 
thors and publishers of these vain prophesies and untrue 
bruits. Bp. Burnet, Records, I. ii. 14. 

The many publishers, . . . in a short time, the Lord had 
raised to declare his salvation to the people. te 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, V. 


The mob uniformly cheers the publisher, and not the 
inventor, 2 Emerson, Success. 


(b) One who, as the first source of supply, issues poors 
and other literary works, maps, engravings, musical Gaus 
Positions, or the like for sale ;“one who prints and offers 
a book, pamphlet, engraving, ctc., for sale to dealers or to 
the public. t 
Most of the publishers had absolutely refused to ites S 
his Mantscriptas one or two had good-naturedly glanced 
Over a retur) a 2 i 
rand returned them at one OT, My Novel, vi. 14. 


c) One who utters or passes counterfeit paper, or puts it 

g circulation. — Publisher's imprint. See img ae 

Publishment (pub/lish-ment), n. [Cpu Aa 
zment.) 1. The actof publishing or proclar 
mg; public exposure. 

Ye cardi r by open publysshement 
cna peas rebuked ies Boe Chron, I. coix 
2. An official notice made by a town peno 
other civil or clerical official of an ae 
marriage; a publishing of the banns 0 
riage, [U. S.] ae : 

Pubococcygeal (pi’bo-kok-sij’é-al), 4 K Tio 
ococeygeus + -al.) Of or penta ees Sasa 

pubis and the coccyx: as, the pubococcy 

muscle, 


t 
il 


< 


pubococcygeus (pi 


pubofemoral(pū-bõ-fe 


pubo-iliac (pii-bo-il’i-ak), a. 


pubo-ischiac (pū-b 


pubo-ischium (pi-bo-is‘ki-um), n. 


pubo-peritonealis (pū-bõ-per- 
puboprostatic (p 


pubotibial (pū-bō-tibʻi-al), a. 
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“bō-kok-sij'ē 
bococcygei (CI). [< NL. set 7 
(caco J-), coccyx.] That part o 
which arises from the pubis. 

} y m’6-ral),a. (4 NL. pubi 
pubis, + femur (femor-), thigh tie, ne 
Common to the pubis and the thigh-bone: as 
the pubofemoral fascia or ligament.—pubofemo. 


ral ligament, an accesso 
ent, an a ry bundle of fit 3 
the formation of t apsule of the tipjone ae me 


C CNL. pubix, pu- 
bis, + ilium, ilium, + -ae.) 5 A a 
is eae Ce ommon to the 
pubis and the ilium: as, the pubo-iliac suture 
ubo: ; is’ki-ak),a. [< NL. pubis 
pubis, + ischium, ischium, + -ac.] Canntion 
o the pubis and the ischium; pertaining to the 
pubo-ischium; ischiopubic. a : 


M13), %.3 pl. pu- 
pubis, + coceyr 
f the levator ani 


[NL < p- 


bis, pubis, The ischio- 


j + ischium, ischium.] 
pubic bone. 


See ischiopubie, : 


Same as pubo-transversalis. 


pubis, pubis, + 
-ic.] Common to the pubis and the prostate 
gland: as, the puboprostatic ligament. — Pubo- 


prostatic ligament, one of the two anterior lig 3 
of the bladder, running from the back of tia Ae 


neck of the bladder, 

L al (pū-b [< NL. pubis, pu- 
bis, + tibia, tibia, + -al.] Common to the se 
bis and the tibia: as, a pubotibial muscle. 


pubo-transversalis (pū-bõ-trans-vér-sã’lis), n. 


A thin muscular slip arising from the upper 
margin of the superior pubic ramus and insert- 
ed into the transversalis fascia. 
pubo-urethral (pii’b0-i-ré’thral), a. [< NL. pu- 
bis, pubis, + urethra, urethra, + -al.} Passing 
from the pubis to the urethra: noting an occa- 
sional muscle of man.—Pubo-urethral muscle, 


fibers passing from the back part of the pubis to the pros- 
tate gland, or to the base of the bladder in the female. 
pubovesical (pi-bo-ves‘i-kal), a. [< NL. pubis, 
pubis, + L. vesica, bladder, + -al.] Common to 
the pubis and the bladder, as a muscle or liga- 
ment.—Pubovesical ligament. Same as puboprostatic 
ligament (which see, under puboprostatic).— Pubovesical 
muscles, the fibers of the external longitudinal muscular 
layer of the bladder which arise from the posterior surface 
of the body of the pubis. _ $ 
Puccianite (pé’chi-an-it),. [< Pucci (seedef.) 
+ -an + -ite?.| One of a body of Universal- 
ists, followers of Francesco Pucci, an Italian 
theologian of the sixteenth century. e 
Puccinia (puk-sin’i-ä),n. [NL. (Persoon, 1797), 
namedafter T. Puccini,an Italian anatomist.] 1. 
A genus of parasitic fungi of the class Uredineæ; 
the rusts. Plants of this genus exhibit the phenomenon 
of hetercecism— that is, they pass through different stages 
of their life-history upon different host-plants. P. grami- 
nis, one of the commonest and most destructive species, 
may be taken as a type. It appears in the spring on the 
leaves of Berberis vulgaris, constituting what is known as 
barberry-rust or barberry cluster-cups. This is the ecidial 
stage, and received the name of cidium Berberidiz be- 


e 3 > 
is and «Ectdiue Beròeridis. 


spores are produced, 
and is designed to cary 
it again begins ita lifecycle on the bar 


species of Puerinia are know 
Dila n, not a few of 


heterecism, barberry- fungus, rust, Uredinew, 
2. A plant of this genus, 
puccoon (pu-kin’), n. [Also 
Ind. (!).] 1. The bloodroot, 
densis: called red puccoom. See bloodroot, 2,— 
2. One of three ór four American species of 
as thospermum, with bright golden-yellow near- 
4 
Indians, L, hirtum, a rougher plant, is the haf 


coon.— Yellow puccoon. 
paint (ander paint). 


puce (piis), a. 
OF. pulce, a flea, < L, pulex (pulic-), a flea: see 
Puler.) Purple-brown; reddish-brown; of « 


i-td-né-d/lis), n, Pucelt, n. Same as pucelle, 
sver pucelage (pū’se-lāj), n. 

b6-pros-tat’ik), a. KNL. ity, < pucelle, a virgin: see purtelle.) 
prostata, prostate gland, + of virginity. [Rare.] 
were very strict; and, to the same end, municipal, 

ubis over DUC pil-sel’as), n. blowing, $ 

the upper surface of the prostate gland to the trongotttie aa onanio g 9), ae ee 
pucellet (pii-sel’), n. 


Pucherania (pii-ke-ra‘ni-ii), n. 


pucherite (pé’¢hér-t), n. [K Pucher (sce det.) 


pucker 


This is known as the black must, 
the fungua over the winter, when 
erie 450 
Fed 
pests to the agrieuiturist or horticultartst, hee 


o poceoon; Amer, 
Sanguinaria Cana- 


salver-shaped flowers, and hairy surfaces, 
canescens, the hoary puccoon, ts the puccoon of the 
puc- 


Sce Hydratiz, and Indian 


[< F. puer, puce, flea-colored, < 


ea-color. 


[< F, pueclage, virgin- 
A state 


The examen of pucelage, the waters of jealouay, &e., 


R. Roinsm, Eudoxa (1655), p. 37. (Latham) 


[Early mod. E. also pucel 
pucell; < ME. pucelle, < OF. pucelle, puleclle, F. 
pucelle = Pr. piucela, pieucela = OSp. puncella 
= It. puleella, pulzella, a virgin, waite irl, < 
ML. as if *pullicella, dim. fem, of L. pullus, a 
young animal, a chick: see pullet.) 1. Amaid; 
a virgin: specifically applied in history to Joan 
of Are, the Maid of Orleans.—2. A wanton girl; 
a harlot. - 

Does the Court Pucelle then so censure me, 

And thinks I dare her not? . . . 

For bawd'ry, ‘tis her language, and not mine. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, Ixvii. 

[NL] In or- 
nith., same as Pachycephatal, 1. 


+ -ite?.] A vanadate of bismuth, occurring in 
reddish-brown orthorhombic crystals in the 
Pucher mine in Schneeberg, Saxony. 
puchero (pij-chi’r6), n. [S. Amer. (7).] A fleshy 
plant, Talinum patens, of tropical American 
shores. Itis used as a vegetable like purslane. 
puck (puk), n. [Early mod. E. also pouk, pouke ; 
< ME. pouke, puke, a fairy, elf, sprite, devil (cf. 
AS. pucel, a demon: see puckle), < Ir. puca, an 
elf, sprite, = W. pwca, peci, a goblin, fiend; ef. 7 
Icel. paki, a devil, imp. ‘The G. spuk ( E. | 
spook), a hobgoblin, is prob. a diff. word. Cf. \ 
pug), a var. of puck. Cf. also puckle, puckrel, 
also piry and poker®, and bug1, bog?, bogy, dogle.} 
1. A fairy; elf; sprite. 
Ne let the narra i ona alik sprights, . 
Fray us with things me Tipi aes 
ikewise those . . . which (saith Lavater) draw 
aon A and lead Cae night a by-way, 
or quite barre them of their Loy Pine era pames 
in severall places; we am E 


Ne let hobgoblin ne the ponk [read pouk) profane 
vi gl: the light, and mad the 

With shadowy elare l Phompeon, Hymn to May, st. 33. 
Specifically—2. [cap.] A fairy of high repute. 
who was also known by the names of Robin 
Goodfellow and Friar Rush. His character and at- 
tributes are depicted in Shakspere’s “Midsummer N 3 
Dream.” He was the chief of the domestic tribe of i 
or brownies as they are called in Scotland. ah 

He meeteth Puck, which most men 

Hovscblin, Drayton, Nyruphidia, st. 98. 
8+. The devil; Satan. 


dfalde no maynprise may ous feeche, 
poundfalde Piatu me 


Fro the 
i ; ís hh 

TH he come that Ich cape Ct Eaa 
pucka (puk’ii), a. (Hind. pakka, ripe, 
eer firm, adept, ete.] Solid; 

real; permanent; 7 aS, & pu 
pucka road: opposed to cutcha. [Au 

My Parsee neighbor, the amiable Gheber, 


aii Sole ey „a pucka house that adjoined my own in Co 
ini: ss; a, one of the uredo-spores; Š, WW. he N 
oe pene, ia on ne ee SRAN the superior face of the leaf of J. W. Palmer, The è 


is vulgaris, showing the spermogonia; >. 
Berie inferior face, shard ig the wecidias c, transverse section 
feaf of Berberis vuigaris, A ing es spermog 
and the æcidia on the inferior face; @, 
of æcidia. 


fore the heteræcism was suspect 


î the cultivated oats, wheat, ete. 
pale-yellowish or whitish spots on the leaves. 


{ Beròeris vul- 
NA 


A gonia on the superior 
i the cupules, forming the groups 


ed. Taena tis peann 
pearance on the leaves an 

makes its ap a appearing as 

ce 

Jines of orange- o 

red, and the long lin: the red rust of oats, 


‘pal), n. Same 
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; puddle 
pucker lial, f f puddi 
ais n r; he rope; < pudden, a dial. form of pudding-head (pid‘ine. 
lan nor ana Sue rat tation ot gar a (eee NT, 3, in same sense), + pid person, O, 
iv the potato plants, saucer-shaped by day -ing1.] A thick pad of rope-yarns, onkum, ete., pudding-headed (Did ingeheas 
OO on a nding with thelr open rim puckered covered with a mat or anvas, and tapering stupid, [Collog.] g-hed 


} - rice i ard the ends, used as a AUT aOAsy 5 
und fhe central stamens — a common oa) pm the middle toward ' _A purse-proud, pudding-heng, 
e fioe Dut dependent upon some whia ea Akder on the bow of a boat. When rope cables Southron, ng-headed, 


A dul, 


ed), a f 


£ s fat-gu to 
Harper's May., LXXVIII. 148. k t rope and canvas on the ; » Fortune, VAean-hy 
à j overing of soft rope an c udding- an i hes of Nebr 
ularly ridged or Fe rine Was so called. Also called pudding. ; Pi Rasa f heartt (Pùding-hiirt), n Nigel, 
rod intoasmiles pudder (pud’ér), t. KE eae dial. form of $- See 7 A cowan 
e-cherries. potter? or pother.] I. intrans. To make a tu- Take thy huge ofal and wane ie 


1. A draw- muit, bustle, or stir; potter. Sir H. Taylor, Ph, van Artevelde 11% Hence, 
> AT, iii, y 


Suc re least able are most busie to pudder in the pudding-houset Dud ine Í R fi 
ANAT to raise dust, N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 2. belly. [Slane it mg hous), », Theva 
Some [fishes] apoa alwayes pudder in the mud He peethrasthtmn AAi nae Ih: 
Ruff, Anything collected into zrckers or gi aone gumeopy AN T tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. Nashe, Lenten Stutie (Harl, Mise., VE Tay Ata gobha 


TRATE ENNA se: Pudding-pie (pùd'ine-pi 
Hod from rolling off the Pte yin Poy bole TI. trans. To perplex; embarrass; confuse; ae a if E mg-pi), n, 
her mother IEC act A DAT NAW Timothy, p 2 HE will improve every matter of fact into a maxim; ae well lard 
cloth to be stitched, being placed close up tothe i) abound in contrary observations, that can be of no vies 


É A avies, 
A Pudding ctw 
led pudding-pye 
-pyes he ha P 
John Taylor, Works (ioon Wie put 
" Wares. 


‘heels on the o) ‘ite side of where the needle point A t to perplex and pudder him if he compares Some cried the Coven; A y 
faggot in R into GN EEL by aa oma peona SSA Conduct of Understanding, § 13. Ot pudding-pies nd ginga patea ) 
ae "ils Pea na Obsolete or dialectal in both uses.] Butler, i 


Hudibras, I. ii. 546, 


sta i itation, or confusion. 
coo r used to fasten a 


Hon Py dor m oise; a bustle; pother 

p x ie a confused noise; ; D BR te o 
UN Ral dete pep nels paral Zeina pucker some Some fellows would have cried now. and have curs'd thee, fe mighty arguments Prove not the value of: 
thought the French had landed. ‘klo (2d ed,), fi, And faln out with their meat, and kept a pudder ; Ss | ee a 

=F a Wil uray “catia oe a 2 © Butallthis helps not. Beau. and Fl., Scorniul Lady, ii. 2. yndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete, (P 
J tol Miam when we first missed her this mornin’, 


i What a pudder and racket... in the schools of the A : x : 1850), 
and he was in such a pucker about her, T bet anything he neared About power and about spirit ! pudding-sleeve (pid ’ ing-slay ie (p. 141, 


‘eal matte O Rona Rion wats, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii, 2. pae Beyen especially, in England = duge, 

EETA hi kin's Pi sen makin’ a great pudder over to of the black gown of a'clerey 74 sleeve 
5 Taper iS F r that which Parkin’s Pints has been makin’ a grea der c g a clergyman, 

uckerer (puk’ér-¢r), n. One who or that whic England. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 16. He secs, vet havdiy a 


“pu ; : aye ; ; i 

k èri igi n pud’ing), n. [Also dial. puddin, pud- About cach arm a pudding.s 
puckeridge (puk’ér-ij), n. [Origin obscure.] P mod È nb Pa < ME. pud- His waistcoat o a cassock grg 
dyng, poding; appar., with accom. suffix, < Ir. n „a, Swvt, Baucis and Philemon, 
Pega Geal a a pudding; cf. (with diff. pudding-stone (pid’ing-ston), n. A roek canals 
term.) W. poten, a paunch, pudding; cf. also UP ws rounded and wator-worn debris of other 
W. pwtyn, a short round body, Corn. pot, a bag, ne ks, a considerable proportion of the pieces 
pudding, Gael. put, an inflated skin, a large SATE large enough to be called pebbles or 
buoy. The E. word may have been in part con- CObbles. Detrital rocks made up of finer materials are 


: . called sandstones, shales, or mudstones, P. i 
p z- o E 5 + Shales, dstones, Pudding. i 
fused with F. boudin, black pudding, blood. asynonym of conglomerate, See cut under anolo 


pudding, roller-pudding (naut.), ete., ult. < L. pudding-time (pidinetim), s i Q 
botulus, sausage. The P. pouding = D. pud- “for pudding—that is- dinaan te eee ‘The 


ud/ér), n. [< pudder, v.] A tumult; Sect n, A skewe 


Poding. 


arker Soe, 18 


= Some of these wildings {apples] are acrid and puckery, 
ronuine verjuice. Thoreau, Excursions, p. 291. 
ere are plenty fof American proyerbs) that have a 00 i Í 
mative and puckery favor, seedlings from the old ding, podding = LG. pudding, pudden, budden hick of time; critical time 


ore. 
Stock often, and yet new varieties, -QS ET F . $ 
3 oreu Winlow Papers, 2d ser., Int. G. Sw. pudding = Dan. budding, pudding, are came in season —as they say, in pudding time, tem: 


2. Inclined to become puckered or wrinkled; all < E.] 1. Minced meat, or blood, properly pore veni. Withals' Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 3. (Nares.) 


‘of puckers or wrinkles: said especially of ronnoned, stuffed into an intestine, and cooked But Mars, that still protects the stout, 
xtile fabric DY boiling. In pudding-time came to his aid, 
Rake han i 3 inge. S. Butler, ibra ji, 8 
(puk’et), n, Otiria Obscurd.] Anest 45 sure as his guts aro A AY “OL Wa ii. 1. 32 When George in maane AAN aes 
A anen v M. W. v ii. 1. 32. ieorge ing- 2 came d'er, 
illars, Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.) And first they ate the white puddings And moderate men looked big, sir, 
(puk’fist),n. [Alsopuckfoist ; eee 
J Pao f o puckfoist; cf. LG. And syne they ate the black. My principles I changed once more, 
ust, a fist double up, < pukken, strike, Get up and Bar the Door (Child's Ballads, VIII. 126). And so became a Whig, sir. Vicar of Bray. 
> fusi, fist.] 1, A niggardly or close- They make better puddings of their horses then of their PUdding-tobaccot (pud/ing-t6-bak’6), n. To- 
l person. hogs, which they cate being parme me _ bacco made up in rolls like puddings. 
NEE seed 2. Adi cee tA) oyages, I. 97. Never kneels but to pledge healths, nor prays but for a 
. A dish consisting of flour or other farinaceous pipe of pudding-tobacco. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


ee one ve milk, CEB, cte., some- pudding-wife (pud’ing-wif), n. A labroid fish, 

inally boil a with druit, as raisins, ete., ori- “ Platyglossus radiatus, with a long body, large 
a enia CERN poi a in a bag to a moderately hard scales, and the color bluish or bronze, with 
vo's Pilgrimage, i. 1. ence, but now made in many other ways. wavy sky-blue spots, a stripe from snout to 
a puftball. Aes Nid two in that ge eten the puddyng, nape, and blue stripes in the fins. It occurs 
i st), n. Same as puckfist. 'S, and other mete, and we no morsel hade! from the Florida Keys to Brazil. 


; 1 Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 106. a SSS o 1 

ae [gud + ishl] Re- Then i $ ` pudd pad ‘ing- [< pudding + -41] 

es L J], to their su 7 pe puddingy (pud’ing-i), a [< 2 ni pipa 
: ck; like what Puck might With hot bag-puddinge, and pend oye Resembling or suggestive of a pudding. [Col 


Canny King and Miller of Mansfield (Chile's Bon ] 
i ads, VIII. 36), 10q.] i 
| i [Prob. s ME, *poukel, *pukel enon T was a young man, we used to keep strictly to _ A limpness and roundness of limb which give the form 
. pael, a demon (found once, a AS mal a broth, no ball; no ball, no beef”; ^apuddingy appearance. + and London Poor, I. 05. 
Ducas, glossed by piiapos): see puddings bola ta aSr roth. Then we had suet: ST Tondon Davon? mia aana cD in 
puck: [Obsolete or provincial ] an u the broth with the beef: and then the puddle? (pud’1), x. [Early mod. E. alse ie A : 


mi ; s Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, i ; ireua scure. D. 
Mare, the man in the ok r ; , Cranford, iv. om 1; origin obseure > 
e, tl © muekle Ton thombe, a 3. ae same as puddening.— Dundee pudding oe Gx SS Oa O (glossed by L, 

F Witcheraft (ed. 1584), vii. 153, pudding. ommon called dandyfunk.— Indian sulcus); E. dial. pudge, a ditch. The W. pwdel, 


small pool of 


. the haunt of bul n.— Pudding pipe-tree, See pipe- 
Ss a muddy 


Judd e -pudding (also called tlood-yuddig, © puddle, is prob. < B.J] 1. A sma 
D aig gridai hasty-pudding, hog's-pudding, Neate water, especiall y of dirty vain-water; 


Halliwell. 
me _ budding-b Aspe _ plash. N aeh 
A pheas- which a aie mg bag), n 1. A bag in Ther’s not a Puddle (though it strangely pan 
ler ` g is boiled: usually not sew raw ’t, Sea-Water’s dainty 1 me, 
in any w y not sewed But dry they draw’t, fhe Schisn 
y Way, but a cloth gathered around the Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il, “17 a 
uncooked pudding and tied wi 3 eee is yuddie in comparison Ot Wih- 
About half a yard 1 Jed with a string. The Lucrine lake is pute me been sunk in an oes 
) ; rings having 1432. 
Yard long, of the breadth of a pudding-bag. onee ee eee AE on Italy (ed. Bohn), 


de 
2. The long-tailed ti dated 1928, (Nares.) ali -ater has been adde! 
poke, ‘(Norfolk tug fo eane es Teather. anid wiflvias then been tempered, so asto M “it 

a a MeO), n. The cloth it homogeneous and increase A When a water 


inw aera ; ; anat 

näding-fa aaa js Dolled. T ge ae a eee ie t is also called 
» Smooth faces havin ) ainga fat, pudding. 

s ; 


; 7 od, ppi» 

g a face suggestive puddle! (pudl), v.; pret: and pp- puddle pat 
dis, th puddling. [Early mod. E. aeos var of pad- 
Carlyle Castine. from the noun, but prob. in par s. Inthe tech 

; -~ diel and pudder in similar senses. adopted 


A labroid fish |; 7 verb has been 3 
i ni def. 3, the ver) trans: 
tyglossus radiatus, Petes eE puddler, ete ne mud oF 
1. To make foul or muddy; BU RD 
sediment in; hence, to befou 
sense. year spirit. yy 
Something . . . hath puadled Me Othello, iii 4+ 


- The penny- 
called aA a 
Also pudding-herb, 


puddle 
put such ext remes, T told her, wel 

he woman’s cause, “Not more thar she sa 
ms puddled as it is with favouritism.” CUE, 
ise Tennyson, Princess, jii. 

'o work puddle into; render w. i 

2, To work i e into; render water-tight by 
Jeans of pudd e. See puddlel, n., 2.—3. To 
convert (pig-iron) into wrought-iron by stirring 
while subjected to intense heat, in order to ex 
pel the ox n and carbon. See puddling, n. 
IL. intrans. To make a stir, as in a pool. ” 
Indeed I were very simple, if with Crabronius I should 


odie in a wasp’s nest, and think to purchase eas y i 
po Junius, Sin Stigmatized (1639), Pref, anA 


puddle? (pud’l), ». (Cf. LG. *puddel, purrel, 
something short and thick (puddel-rund, purrel- 
rund, short, thick, and round), pud thick, 
puddeln, pudeln, waddle, pudel, a thick-haired 
dog (see poodle).] A pudgy, ill-shaped, awk- 
ward person. 
I remember when I was quite a boy hearing her called 
alimping old puddle. 
Miss Burney, Cecilia, vii. 5. (Davies) 
A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three weeks 
Se Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, I. 16, 


puddle-ball (pud’l-bål), n. In iron-manuf., 
a lump of red-hot iron taken from the pud- 
dling-furnace in a pasty state to be hammered 
or rolled. 
puddle-bar (pud'l-biär),n. Bar-iron as it comes 
from the puddle-rolls (see that word).—Puddle- 
par train. See muck-rolls, 
puddle-duck (pud’l-duk), v. The common do- 
mestie duck: so called from its characteristic 
habit of puddling water. 
puddle-poet (pud‘l-pd“et), n. A low, mean poet. 
[Rare. | 
The puddle-poet did hope that the jingling of his rhyme 
would drown the sound of his false quantity. 
fuller, Ch. Hist., I. iii. 1. (Davies.) 


puddler (pud‘lér), n. One who or that which 
puddles; specifically, one whois employed inthe 
process of converting cast-iron into wrought- 
iron.— Rotary puddler, in metalworking, a mechanical 
puddler in which the treatment of the molten metal is 
effected by the rotation of the furnace. See Danks ro- 
tary furnace, under Furnace. 
puddle-rolls (pud‘l-rolz), n. pl. In tron-manuf., 
a pair of heavy iron rollers with grooved sur- 
faces, between which the lumps of iron taken 
from the puddling-furnace, after being sub- 
jected to a preliminary forging, are passed so 
as to be converted into rough bars. 
puddling (pud‘ling), n. [Verbal n. of pud- 
diet, v.}] 1. In hydraul. engin., the operation of 
working plastie clay behind piling in a coffer- 
dam, the lining of a canal, or in other situation, 
to prevent the penetration of water; also, the 
clay or other material used in this operation. 
—2. The operation of transforming pig-iron 
into wrought-iron in a reyerberatory furnace. 
The object of puddling is to remove the carbon in the 
pig-iron; and this is effected partly by the direct action of 
the oxygen of the air at the high temperature employed, 
and partly by the action of the cinder formed, or the 
oxidized compounds of iron added during the process. 
After the iron ‘comes to nature” in the furnace, it is 
made up into balls for convenient handling ; these are 
“shingled” by hammering or squeezing, and passed be- 
tiveen rolls, by which the metal is made to assume any 
desired form. There are two methods of puddling: the 
process as originally performed is called dry puddling; 
that which is now most generally followed is known as 
wet puddling, but is oftener called pig-boiling. In the 
older process only white or refined iron could be used; in 
the newer unrefined iron is employed, aud this melts more 
perfectly and boils up more freely than is the case when 
refined iron is used, which remains in a more or less pasty 
condition during the process; hence the name ip bout 
The puddling process was invented in England by Henry 
Cort, about 1784, and he was also the inventor of the method 
of finishing iron by passing it through grooved rolls— pro- 
cesses of immense importance as determining the long- 
maintained supremacy of England in the iron-manufac- 
turing business, The invention of what is known Ea 
“Bessemer steel” has somewhat diminished, and is We 
ly still further to diminish, the relative importance one 
puddling process. — Mechanical puddling, the au 
tution for hand-labor of some one of the various meci an 
ical contrivances which have been invented to mare 1e 
operation of puddling less fatiguing for the wer ane 
arious methods of mechanical puddling have within the 
Past few years come more or less extensively eS 
One is to arrange the tools so as to imitate manual ra nng 
(see rabble) as nearly as possible; in the other motion 
Some form of rotating or oscillating hearth 1s ba bey 
the motion of which replaces the operation o: ander Re 
See Danks rotary furnace, under furnace; a Weta 
Same heading) Pernot furnace, a form pricy Beal 
Ployed for puddling iron as well as for making is 
Puddling-furnace (pud’ling-fér’nas), M i is 
d of reverberatory furnace 1n yn z is 
puddled. See puddling, 2 (a), ane cu 3 


1 might harm 


column. 3 
_ Duddling-machine (puđling-ma-shën” ),n. See 
Š Puddling, 2 (a). is $ 
puddli Be NG (pud’ling-r0lz), n. pl. Same as 
Jorge-train. 


a 


ài 7 
or 
r pBrPRENCE BOO Pono 
ENE: art ee it dgs not receive the blood from the 
POOT 1 of the penis. 5 ee 
< pudical (pū’di-kal), a. [< pudic +-al.} Same 


E 

a, Fire-chamber ; 4, iron 
throat; /, neck; g, bridge; / 
m, tap-hole 5 s, stopper-hole. 


puddly (pud’li), a. [< puddle + 
water of a puddle; 


I. stock-hote ; 
A grate; N re 


-y1.] Like the 
muddy; foul; dirty, £ 


For He (I hope) who, no less is dactyl a E 

Anica tei , 88 good then wise, clylus, (Local, Eng.) 

First stirr’d vs vp to this great Ente Pra 1 f 
Will chango tho Pebbla EENS rise, . , pue i, n. An obsolete form of pews, 


illc puddly thought 
To Orient Pearls, most bright and DERVEN END 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Vocation. 
Limy or thick puddly water killeth them. 
puddock! (pud’ok), n. 
[Scoteh.] 
puddock? (pud’ok), n. [Var. of paddock2. Cf. 
equiv. purrock, var. of parrock.) A small in- 
closure; a paddock. [Prov. Eng.] 
puddock? (pud’ok), n. A variant of puttock, 
[Prov. Eng.] 
puddy (pud’i), a. Same as pudgy. 
Their little puddy fingers. Albert Smith. 
pudencyt (pii’den-si), n. [< L. puden(t-)s, bash- 
ful, modest, ppr. of pudere, be ashamed, feel 
shame.] Modesty; shamefacedness. 
Women have their bashfulness and pudency given them 
for a guard of their weakness and frailties. 
W. Montague, Deyoute Essays, i, 
I observe that tender readers have a great pud. i 
showing their books to a stranger. Bilao Bons 
pudenda, n. Plural of pudendum. 
pudendal (pu-den’dal), a. [< pudendum + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pudendum; connected 
with or relating to the pudenda; pudie: as, 
the pudendal vessels, nerves, ete. Common pu- 
dendal nerve, Same as pudic nerve (which see, under 
pudic).— Inferior pudendal nerve, a branch of the small 
Sciatic distributed to the skin of the upper and back part 
of the thigh and of the outer surface of the scrotum or 
of the labium.— Pudendal hematocele, a collection of 
blood in the labium.— Pudendal hernia, a hernia into the 
lower part of the labium, by the side of the vagina. Also 
called labial hernta.— Pudendal plexus, See plerus. 
pudendohemorrhoidal (pu-den’d6-hem-6-roi’- 
dal), a. [< L. pudendum, pudendum, + E. hem- 
orrhoid + -al.] Pertaining to the pudendum 
and the lower part of the rectum where hemor- 
rhoids occur.—Pudendohemorrhoidalnerve, Same 
as pudic nerve (which see, under pudic). 
pudendous (pi-den‘dus), a. [= Sp. Pg. pu- 
dendo, < L. pudendus, participial adj. of pudere, 
feel shame.] Shameful; disgraceful. [Rare.] 
A feeling laughable ina priestess, pudendous in apriest. 
Sydney Smith, Peter Plymley’s Letters, ii. (Latham.) 
pudendum (pi-den’dum), n.; pl. pudenda (-dii). 
[L., gerund. of pudere, feel shame: see puden- 
cy.] 1. In anat.: (a) The region of the private 
parts; the pubes and perineum, together or in- 
discriminately. (b) Specifically, the vulva.— 
2. pl. The private parts; the genitals. 
pudge (puj), 7. (Cf. puddlel.] A ditch or gap. 
Halliwell. [Prov. oie a : ; 
udgy (puj’i), a. [Also podgy, pudsy, Pudsey, 
tas origin obscure.] Fat and short; thick; 
fleshy. [Colloq.] AS j 
The vestry-clerk, as every body knows, is a short, pu gy 
little man. 5 WET: Sketches, i 
A blond and disorderly mass of tow-like hair, a podgy 


tenance. 
and sanguine counter MOA oya, Friendship’s Garland, v. 


er the mistletoe . . . by little 


vs wi dgy arms, who covered her all over with 
eee bsp aoe z Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 156. 
i= 


pudic (pi’dik), a. F. pudique = Sp. piidico 
= Pg. It. pudico, ¢L. pu 


Carew. 
A variant of paddock), 


She was caught now und: 


dicus, shamefaced, bash- 
ful, modest, < pudere, feel shame.] In anat., 


pu icity (pi-dis’i-ti), n. [= F. pudicitó, < LL. 
pri 
mode 


of; pudsy (pud’zi), a. 
pudu (pö'dö), n. 

vus pudu or Pudua humilis, ù Chilian deer, 
pudworm (pud’wérm), n. 


pue?t (pū), v. i. 
cf. pule.| To chirp or cry like a bird; make a 
sound like this word, 


pueblo (pöeb'lö), n. [Sp., a town, village, peo- 


puer (pū'èr), n. An erroneous spelling of pure?, 


s pudic, 


itia, modesty, chastity, < pudiens, bashful, 
see pudie.] Modesty; chastity. 
It sheweth much granitic & also pudicitia, hidi 
nemberof the body which had not fin leasant to behol fs 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng, Poesie, p. 237. 
Same as pudgy, 
[S. Amer.) The venada, Cer- 


The piddock, Pholas 
[Also pew ; an imitative word; 


The birds likewise with chirps and pring- 
Sir P. Sidney, (Richardeon.) 


ple, < L. populus, people: see people.) 1. In 
Spanish anoa, a municipality; a town or 
village; any inhabited place. In the parts of the 
United States acquired from Mexico it is used in the 
sense of the English word town. It has the indefinite- 
hess of that term, and, like it, it sometimes applies to a 
mere collection of individuals residing at a particular 


place, a settlement or village, as well as toa regularly or- 
ganized municipality. 


In its special significance, a puchlo means a corporate 
town, with certain rights of jurisdiction and administra- 
tion. In Spain the term lugar was usually applied to 
towns of this nature, but the Spanish Americans have 
preferred and persistently used the term > 


Johns Hopkins Unis. Studies, sth ser., IV, 48, 


2. [cap.] A Pueblo Indian.— Pueblo Indians, a 

body of Indians in New Mexico and Arizona, who dwell 

in communal villages (pueblos). They are partly civilized 

aud able Scalise Among the best-known of them are 
e Zniiis. 


Simmonds. 

puerile (pi’e-ril), a. [= F. puéril = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
pueril = It. puerile, < L. pee pertaining 
to a hoy or child, boyish, childish, < puer, boy, 
child, < y pu-, beget, whence also pupus, a boy, 
pupa, a girl, ete.: see pupa, pupill, ete.) 1. Of 
or pertaining to a boy or child: boyish; child- 
ish; juvenile. 

Franciscus Junius... was born at Heidel a a 
mous city and university in Germany, an. 1569, educated 
in puerile Learning at Leyden in Holland. 

Wood, Athen» Oxon., IL o2. 
Hence—2. Merely childish; lacking intellee- 
tual force; trivial: as, a puerile criticism. — 

It was therefore useless, almost puerile, to deny f: 
which were quite as much within ths knowledge Chae 
Netherlanders as of himself. carat 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I, 233. 
Puerile respiration, the respiratory murmur as 
in (healthy) children. louder and less vesicular tha! 
healthy adults. 


Puerile respiration in the lung of an adult Lig $ 
a sign of disease. Sir T. Watson, Lectures on Physic, ae 


1 Jucenile, Boyish, ete. (see youthful). — 2. 
e-ril-li), ade. In a puerile man- 


a 


ity. i 
a 
=P 


puerilita(t-)3, 
pertaining to a | 


2. The time of childhood; specifical 
law, the period of life from the a 
years to that of fourteen.—8. | That 
uerile; what is characteristic of 
boyhood; hence, a childish o r 


dal»—Pudic artery. (a) External, one of two (a or expression. ee 
d ndeng AD ea of the femoral artoT ED Of the learned ies of Cowle 
plying parts of the pudenda. (b) Internal, alarge an Aan UREE en see 
gically very important branch at mS anen E oni g He printed, in his thirteen po nai 
i te e princip: lood- 
Intern i external genitals It leaves the pa by us ne Gos 
p eater sciatic foramen, winds around the ischiac spine, Ker aeni r 
Feönters the pelvis by ae Ce oe Rea t 
i the ram. ; 
a CE EEE and superficial and trans- Even amid the affe 
ee perineal branches, and divides into three penial ar- yy which sullie¢ 
eee eof the bulb and cavernous body and dorsum ofthe ed a lover of letters an 
pena Pudic nerve, the smaller terminal division of the est in letters, 
eral plexus. [tissues from the pelvis through the create si a f 
and reenters through the lesser sciatic foramen, and after- puernerat rpe 
ward dividesinto the rineal and dorsalis penis. It also ) 
gives of the inferior emorrhoidal. Also called com ee © 
udendal, pudend: ‘hoidal nerve.— Pudic T se 
ternal, a tributary of the external saphenous, i ete 
ing blood from the genitals and inner part of the | l 
(b) Internal, a vein corresponding to the internal pudic | 
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puerperal a A pufin 
after childbirth.— eral ec- 4, To praise with exaggeration; give undue or open. Soo Hun 
Ras Fuprperat fener; ee servilo praise to. sitet g 
insanity, insanity occurring during is starving publio then — through the medium of deri's PA e ane be 


! Tie aaien sa o renan, ters, newspaper advertisements, PARDID arpon Pe Giant puffball 
E a A N wes tf te ath 
€ i pen informed i st to be satisfi 
EN ny ane, From puer- i Saena, new, grigia macara called Pope Clement, mature epee ; 
r (pù- -ral- i i hi 
i aren ah ee mannented withvohid. the Cardinal's Oane Melville, White Rose, IT. xxviii, puff bird (put’berd), hs 
ri a] X ried, ridicule c 10 Americi f z 
be puffed and belauded, envied, ridiculed, : ` rican family 
i , child- ao ee and on in love yin o At loast rom its habit of y 
fl ji ry.) The puerperal state. selected as afuture husband, anc yot remain vit uallyun- cut in preceding col 
: “puerperons í (pier po-rus), oe K L. puerpera, known. cathe oe Mee, and ent under nan-bird. also 
eat z : . i Á ey i ; ri g c A TAS 0 
Dog forty a prturetwoman: see per tote gur nn asc beaa a mw EURO put boks), A box q 
peral.) Puerperal; lying-in. Ashton, Social Lifo in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 19%. cp E AO rand a puff, 


ti-Or’pe-ri), n. L, puerperium, 3 a e hof Wel article for 1 
pu i w OTa per tan f ME. puf =D. pof, bof = MLG, a © for the to; 
chi birth, < puerpera, bringing forth, a partu- pur (ue one x DUT P OF. pouf, puffed (putt), a. [< pu + -e alee 
i : + The puerperal pur=HG. puf = Sw. L PU, ; vı gathered up into in « 
fae Mancot, No 8475, p. 7 0 eget F. pouf, a kind of head-dress, a low seat or ot- Bs ono es Be 3 4 roun¢ 
i Be et ETSA S A oe Ms ati . of ts 9 fF a pair 
nee (pii’et). AEN Shy of pewit (a). toman, a puff (ady ertisement) ; W. pul, a puti; nin o8e.— Puffed ae 
í rae Ma AG hive Gnomes ama an Otters ce ult. imitative: see put, u] 1. A sharp, forci- slashed armor nand 
tho cormorant,  . . the puet, . . . and the crabber. ble blast; a whitt; a sudden emission, as of air of the middie of the six- 
. Walton, Complete Angler, i, 2. from the mouth, or smoke from the stack of an ones Get in which 
puff (put), [< ME. puffen, blow, = D. puffen, engine; also, as much as is suddenly so emit- ofthe puited and aeons 


Any fi 
Any f sirostra 
puffing 2UCCONIdD s g 

ng up the i 


led ridges, a! 


puff, blow up, boast, = MLG., puffen = G. puf- ted at one time. n Ea o the time are 
fen, bü uff, pop, = Dan. puffle, pop, = Sw. For not one pue of winde there did appeare. mitated, 

i T p deh k F. ok Pies out Spenser, F. Q, IL. xii, 22, puffer (puf'èr), n. [< 

ie ny boujier, intr. Mt swell out, puff, _ The young Cardinal of Guise died, being struck down by put + -er1.] 1. One 

ae i i the Puj’of a Cannon-bullet, which put him ina burning who pufis; one who 


read), stuff, gorge, tr. blow up. ; atan 0 
 Tise (as bread), stuff, gorge, t P, Howell, Letters, I. iii. 5. praises with 


up the 
wf intr., swell, be puffed up, OF. bufier, “°° : ex 
? ’ i , A S r rari 
puit, = It. duffare, pull; W, pufio, come in puffs; aR a Mormor nemn ind gerated and in 
pounccisd pre ahe eed an, A Young Bearwell (Child's Ballads, IV. 303). pred o monia 
imitative of a quick explosive sound. Cf. buf. 5 i ion.—2. Ono who 
I. intrans. 1, To blow with quick, intermittent 2, A puffball— 8, An inflated, swollen, light, attends a sale by 


% 5 i S 5 5 fluffy, or porous thing orpart. (a) In dressmaking, aucti ; } 7 
blasts; emit a whiff, as of wind, air, or smoke. 3 strip of some fabric gathered and sewed down on both auction for the pur- 


Like foggy south pufing with wind and rain. edges, but left full in the middle, pose of raising the 
: Shak, As you Like it, fii, 5.50, ° E> ees Scie price and excitine 
Long Pufes of Yellow and Blewe Sarcenet rising vp be- + i 
, A new coal is not to be cast on the nitro till the detona- twixt the Panes, besides Codpieces of the like colours the eagerness of } 
s x y 5 
E chat an, PNT E A mules it Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. E. ders to the advan- 
‘out of the orucla. ale, Physico-Chymical Essay, $8. The duchess wears a fine gauze dress, trimmed with pups tage of tho s er, 
Our EAN sitting SAd apan aie\bench/and and rosettes of satin, The Contury, XXXIX. 265. Also called bonnet Puffed and Slashed € 
We followed their example, lit our pipes, and pufed away, (0) A light, porous, spongy, or friable cake, generally Aled and whitebounes, Bittle RSS IANS 
5 Taylor, Northern aar P. ae with preserve or the like as, cream-pufs; jam-pufs. Upon the suspicion that the plaintiff w. 
Where boys i Se ang their sports, “Tom,” said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the question was put whether any eee S A Aat uh 
A locomotive pups an snorts, elder-tree, eating their jam-pu/fs, ‘shall you run away to- Lord Chan. Eldon (1806), Mason v, enter 3 Vi 
And gets ny pacion aai morrow ?” George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 6. Pa a 
+ Locker, Bramble-Rise. 4. An implement consisti f $ Pufing, it has been said, is i i : 
in Eat JA nt consisting of swan’s down or uMing, it has been said, is egal, even if there be only 
2. To blow, as an expression of scorn or con- a wad of ossy or loose texture, used for apply- Oe ?wer. Encyc. Brit, IIT. Oh 


tempt; snort; sneer. 5 + + ish that 
: ing powder to the hair or skin. See powder- 8. A fish that swells or pufis up; specifically 
ge ae at At inan Pa. x. 5. pf—5. Exaggerated or undue praise uttered any member of either of the plectognath fam- 
a O aos eat puff at damnation, Bel or written from an interested point of view; es- ilies Tetrodontidee and Diodontide, all of whose 
| pecially, a written commendation of a book,an Species, some eighty in number, have the habit 


3. T'o. A : aie i a ys ` 
SA e ibréathe with agitation, as after violent actor's or asinger’s performance, atradesman’s Of inflating themselves with air which they 


; You area fellow dares not fight, goods, or the like, swallow; a swell-fish or globe-fish; a blower. 
Bee t and purana make a noise, whilst My American puffs I would willingly burn all The common puffer or swell-fish, Sphæroides maculatus 

our trembling hand draws out your sword. (they're all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal) ample. ‘The tambor or 

Beau. and FL, Honest Man's Fortune, ji, Toget but a kick from a transmarine journal? 48, The rough puffer 

Ta imathiy, who makes Jove to my friend's eldest daug. Lowell, Fable for Critics, i ales TA CHEG Maas 
gst us pufing and blowing, asif hehad 6. One who is puffed up; an inflated, conceited 4. A porpoise or puffing-pig.— 5. In weaving, a 


very much out of breath. 


k erson 2 eh Spig . 
Addivon, Sir Timothy Tittle. P A ' vat in which linen and cotton cloth is cleansed 
A The other, a stra rrogati r Aaaa ie ; 
To act or moye with flurry and a swelling, Both impudent and ignoat Seah, by boiling; a bucking-keir. 


a a ial fie bt» melie fom elat 
oe € lory very puf, a weak a I. Shiren Geen: z i 5 sking-keir, fr ; 
In silks that whistled, who but he! a Ona cite it SE SCIEN USES E ater is discharged over the cloth. 
trans, 1. To bl z ae aa Temple with minute ques Beet pau esse) puffery (puf’ér-i), n. [< pu! + -ery.] System- 
» 1. To blow; send forth in qui attering liquid per- “afi SOTA AT NATE 
blasts or whiffs; ake quick fumes. Rev. George Ormsby, Jour. Brit. Ne eee ping 3 ATOE E T te 
d trees were puffed to the erthe, 404, have reviewed my santly, 


ve with a blast. 
interj. al Nay, Je a contract with a kindred spirit 
6 be segges, Ze shulden do the bettere, Bud (paf), mter, [See puf, v.] An exclama- For ETOD ee! of puflery. 
lapsed si eine? ee Api oa aa patento: Gods! how wo blew each eua AEEA 
5 nece y Raleigh ! did not I take hi l 7, K. Aytoun, I arai 

es into the astonished eyes of Beau. and Fi., Kinga No King, i 1. puff-fish (puf’fish), n. A puffer or swell-fish. 
or, Lands of the Saracen, p, 179, puff-adder (puf’ad“ér), n. The largest and puffily (pufi-li), adv. In a pufiy manner. oe 

away most venomous Afri ent of the family PUN (puf’in), n. [Said to be so called fror we 
oat eg rank erie, Clotho arie my puffed-out beak; < puf + -in, appar, a dim. ter- 
2 ie , Fitz dam's Story, immersed 6 5 ha NI. Pufinus, also Puphints, 18 
‘smoke thro pedestria: mination, The NL. Puflinus, A 
through, or send out smoke nature, to from E.J 1. A sea-parrot, colter-neb, or bott 
X i neck, and 
1d sit in perfect silence, k, 
alf-shut eyes, and'think- 


nami 
Knickerbocker, p, 16g, body 


i er part of its 
cut under Piper æ, ate 


of various 

romycetous fungi 

especially of the 
, genus 


1 jea). 
Common Puffin (Fratercula ar etita) 


i él. 
nosed auk; a bird of the family 4 Piao, words, 
nus Fratercula or Lunda. Boa Bi 
There are several species. The com 


puffin 


tica, which abounds on both coasts of the N; 
nesting inholesin the ground. Itis about 1 
ofa blackish color above, white below, 
and gray face; the bill is very curious 
id yellow, extremely high, 
pai small, placed far back, 
the wings and tail are short. " 
The 


Head of Tufted Paffin (Zrada cirrata). 


porn, Lunda cirrata is the tufted puffin, quite different, 
inhabiting the North Pacific, with a long tuft of yellow 
umes on cach side of the head, the coloration mostly 
Prackish, with white face, and the beak peculiar in shape, 

What shall we do with this same 


D anit? muffin here, 
Now he’s on the spit? 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii, 2, 
2, A kind of fungus; a fuzzball; a puffball. 
“crested puffin, the tutled putlin.—Manx puffint, or 
puffin of the Isle of Mant, the manx shes water, Pufi- 


nusanglorum. Willughby. ; 
uffin-applet,”. A variety of apple. B. Jonson. 
Bufines (pu-fin’d-6), n. pl. [NL.,< Pufinus + 


-eæ.] A division of Procellariinc, represented 
by the genus Puffinus in a broad sense; the 
shearwaters. > : 
puffiness (put’i-nes), n. A pufiy or turgid char- 
acter or state. 

Some of Voltaire's pieces are so swelled with this pre- 
sumptuous pejiness that I was forced into abatements of 
the disposition I once felt to look upon him as a generous 
thinker. A. Hill, 

puffing (puf’ing), ». [Verbal n. of puff, v.J 1. 
The practice of writing or publishing pulls, or 
uncritical or venal praises of another person’s 
productions or wares. 

Puffing is ot various sorts: the principal are the puff 
direct, the puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puft 
collusive, and the puff oblique, or puff by implication. 
These all assume, as circumstances require, the various 
forms of letter to the editor, occasional anecdote, impar- 
tial critique, observation from correspondent, or adver- 
tisement from the party. Sheridan, Critic, i. 2. 
2. In costume, one or more ridges or ribs in- 
tended for ornament; ornamentation by means 
of such ridges. See puffed.—8. In gasteromy- 
cetous fungi, the sudden discharging of a cloud 
of spores. See puffball. ; 

puffing-adder (puf’ing-ad’ér), n. A hog-nosed 
snake or blowing viper; any one of several 
species of the genus Helcrodon (which see). 
They aro ugly snakes of threatening aspect, 
but quite harmless. [Loeal, U. S.J 

puffingly (puf’ing-li), adv. Ina puffing manner. 

puffing-pig (puf’ing-pig), n. A porpoise: So 
called from its blowing or pufting as it comes 
to the surface of the we 


Puffin: i 


Puffinus (puf’i-nus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760, 
after Gesner, ete.), < E. puffin: see pufin.] A 

\genus of Procellariide, characterized by the 
short low nasal tubes obliquely truncate at 

the end, and with a thick septum, a long, com- 

paratively slender, and much-hooked beak, thin 

pointed wings, very short tail, and large feet; 
the shearwaters. There are numerous species, found 

on all seas, some of them known as hags or hagdens. The 

greater shearwater is P. major, widely distributed over 
the Atlantic; the cinereous shearwater is P. kulli of the 

Mediterranean, The Manx shearwater is P. anglorum ; 

e dusky, P. obscurus ; the sooty, P. fuliginosus. See cut 


under hagden, : 7 
Duffkint (put’kin), n. [< puf + -kin.] A 
fungous excrescence; a worthless dustball; 
lence, a light, worthless person. 
an now and then too, when me ae come on em. 
OVi emsely. iri irliry-puffkins. 
il prove themselves but a ets Lady Adal, iti, 1. 
puffleg (puf’leg), n. A humming-bird of the 
enus Eriocnemis: so called from the white 
aa tufts or puffs about the legs. See ew 
under Eriocnemis. 
buftnetting (puf’net‘ing), n. Same as leaf- 
Netting. 
Duil-paste 
dough for 
= tarts, ete, 
 Duffroart, n. A noisy blast. [Rare.] aa 
s with roare m 
e and South-wynd pune vat, Æneid, it 


 Duf-wigt (put/wig), n A fluffy kind of wig. 


hay 7 ich 
uf’ past), n. In cookery, a me 
eae the light friable covers of 
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ten guineas for thee 
P-wig, and so I 


pug-mill 
It is characterized by timidity and gentl is often 
very affectionate fod doce natn ec is eye ont 


ED ees 
pet or curiosity. It is very liable to disease, from pai 3 
pampered and from lack of exercise and Tone ie 


‘There are ditferent varieties of pug-d > character- 
ized by an extreme pecnliarity o the JEE AA CA (Be. 
monly called pug, See dita, 

pug-faced (pug’fast), a. [< pug! + face + -¢d2,} 
Having a monkey-like face, 

puggardt, n, [Perhaps an orig. misprint for 
“priggard, < prig’ + -ard. Cf. pugging2.) A 


thief. 
nips, foista, puggarda, eurbers, 


Here, sirrah, here's 
drugget suit and a pa 
usher, 


; get thyself a 
; dub thee gentleman- 
Farquhar, The Inconstant, i. 1. 
wing), n. A pnffed-up part of 
ising from the shoulders, and resem- 
a wing. 

You shall see them flock 
and ask you where you be 


puffy (puf’i). a. 


bling 


about you with their puf-ari, ; 
vught your lawn, Lie Beis 
B. Jonzon, Poetaster, Iv. 1, 
oid k C< puff + -y1] 1. Sw. 
as with air or some soft substance; 
tumid; soft: as, a puffy tumor. 
A very stout puffy man in buckskins and Hessian boots, 
: Thackevay, Vanity Fair, ili, 
2. Tumid; turgid; bombastic: as, a puffy style. 
He lives at a high sail that the ise 
] gh sa A puly praises of hi 
neighbours may blow him intothe EAA iland vafi 
g ory. Rev. T. Adama, Works, I. 458, 
Nor [could] the tickling sense of applause and vaine- 


ollen, 
puffed yp; 
__ Cheatora, lifters, 
With all the devil's black-guard. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1, 
puggeredt, a. An obsolete variant of puckered, 
past participle of pucker. 
Nor are we to cavil at the red pugger'd attire of the tnr- 
key. Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, IL. xi 1. 
aoe F 
glory make meat c buggery (pug’ér-i), n.; pl. puggeries (-in), 
and ite of an Orator, 10 2) to alle the pufy name “Same as pugree, 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, Ep. Ded, PUBZI (pug’i), n. 


There isaman,. . . pug?.\ In India, a tracker; one whose occupa- 
all your puffy race, tion is to trace 


thieves, ete., by their foot- 
become the great battalion. prints. 


Dryden, Duke of Guise, ii ingl Tf al r ‘ 
A > pugging! (pug’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pug’, r. 
characterized by puffs: In let 1 PEE ae alee form (by ere 
confusion) of puddling.) 1. The process of 
mixing and working clay for bricks, ete,—2, 
In arch., any composition laid under the boards 
of a floor, or on partition-walls, to pearen the 


[Hind. pagi, < pag, foot: see 


Better than you, or 
That better would t 


3. Coming in puffs ; 
gusty. 

We were running wing and wing befo a very fresh 
pufy wind. The Century, XAVI 106. 
pug! (pug), n. [A var, of puck. Cf. bugl. As 

applied to a monkey, fox, or little dog, it means transmission of sound. Also callei deadening 

‘a little imp’: so called in allusion to its pert, Or deafening. 

ugly face.] 1+. An elf; fairy; goblin; sprite: Pugging*t, a. [Perhaps an orig. 

same as puck, 1. progging, < prigl, v.) Thieving. 

The white sheete bleaching on the hedge, 
With hey the sweet birds, O how they sing; 
Doth set my pugging tooth an edge, 

Shak., W. T., tv. 3. 7 (1025). 
puggle (pug’l), v, t. (Freq. of pugs, r.) To 
stir (the fire). Halliwell. {Prov. Eng.) 
puggree, puggry, n. Same as pugree. 

(Nares.) pugh (pö or püh), interj. [Also 


misprint for 


In John Milesius any man may reade 

Of Divels in Sarmatia honored 

Call’d Kottri or Kibaldi; such as wee 

Pugs and hobgoblins call. Their dwellings bee 

In corners of old houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks of wood; and these convented 

Make fearfull noise in buttries and in dairies, 

Robin good-fellows some, some call them fairies. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, ix. 574. 


muh; a mere 
2. A monkey. exclamation; cf. phew, pooli, et An exela- 
Poor pug was caught; to town convey'd; mation of contempt, disdain, or disgust. 
There sold. 


How envy'd was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady's room! Gay, Fables, i. 14. 
3. A fox. 


Some well-known haunts of pug. Kingsley, Yeast, i. 
4. A dwarf variety of dog; a pug-dog. 


pugil! (pū’'jil), n. [= Sp. púgil = Pg. pugil = 
It. pugile, a boxer, < L. pugil, a boxer, one who 
fights with the fists,< pugnus (y pug), fist. Cf. 
bugil, pugnacious, ete.) A boxer: a pugilist. 
He was no little one, but saginati corporis bellua, as 


Cu ys of Dioxippus the pugi. 
All at once a score of pugs rus sayan Vioxiipy f 


5 Abp. Wi p z 
And poodles yell'd within. aa ne Hacks AIN nets Ph anien) E 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. pugil? (pū ia {= at pimio a windang TEE, 
i : . familiarity or endearment, like pugillus, pugillum, a handful, dim., < pugnus 
aes see paar se) oe V pug), fist: see pugill.} As much as can be 
A A ge, give me some capon taken up between the thumb aud the first two 2 
Peerage Marston, Antonio and Mellida, L, ii 1. fingers; a pinch. [Obsolete he archaic. | , 
The first I called sweet duck; the second, deare heart; nee and infuse a good wee then ta Squat, ees 
the third, prettie pugge. 7 = of vin e N list., na 
he third, p OON Antonio and Mellida, II., iii. 4, The old gentleman . . . at last extracted an ample round ig 
6. A threeyesr old siuman Haut LETON mirr hooked as Ne creas W HAEA A ROEA E 
Eng.J—7. One of certain small geometri ee LAs i 
Dele an English collectors’ name. The net- pugilism (paji-tizm), ee ak PT abe wi 
ted pug is Eupithecia venosata; the foxglove- Fe or practice of boxing ing wit] 
pug is Æ. pulchellata.—8}. A short cloak worn the fists. 


; i i writing is a kind of pugilirm— 
by ladies about the middle of the eighteenth et ne Aao a lites 
century. Howells, 


pug? (pug), n. 


[Abbr. of pug-nose.] A pug- 


nose; the form or a of a pug-nose: as, a de- terri pgs fut eee 
cided pug. sollog. 4 2 f 
pug? Gone pret. and pp. pugged, ppr. pug- fights with his fists 


i-lis’tik), a. [< pugilist + -i 
ugilists or pugilism 
fghting with the fists. 
ession are 
with the 
i Holmes, Aut 
cally ( kal-i), adv. 
istie PS with referenc: 4 
fth tlemen, like my own. 
1 ay eine an Apan, 


men! 


ike. pugilistic (pi 
strike. Ue pe reat ts 
lating to boxing or 


ing. [A var. of poke.] 1. To thrust; 
ainol % e GEO n ae 
a ith clay, or stop with puddle; clay. igat 
o N e floor-joists) or cover ` geh eee By apes 
(partition-walls) with coarse mortar, felt, saw- 9?’ 
dust, or any other material to impede the pas ma 
sage of sound; deaden; deafen.—3. m poda l; 
and brick-manuf., w grind, as clay, Wi 
in order to render it plastic. s ~ 
i i hes in di- 
The mixing and pugging apparatus is 23.6 ine! sid ea 
ameter at the feed end, and: Simla Dick, LY «Sk pugillares (pijilaez), m 
3 (pug), n. [See pug3, v.] 1. Clay ground Cesena cesta aie 
pue KA or Eedi with water, and some- wa ae n cu ee 
umes, with other substances, into consistono n. gad , 
for molding, as into bricks, Oe OL Se i wiping 
pugtt (pug), 2- (ME. pugge; origin obscure. ugill 
Chaff; refuse of grain. eD 


x of thi corne. 1 E NNS 
Mast, canten eC Gata marie (E. E. T. S.) p. 99. in the Dana j 
ot abide rank mucke, but contenteth itselfe e eucharis 
it eaten chaffe or and such like plain mullock. h ; 
with ones Halland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 5. (Daries) yy 
pug® (pug), ”- [Hind. 


a foot; 7 oe A 
pugaree (pug are), 1. 

-dog (pug'dog), x. A sn 
= E semblance in miniature 
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aid the virtues resist and overcom 
i th a revolv- With what help and al 
tne a ee aera knives the puissance of tho vices. 
manner round tis shaft, with their 
pressed, ‘The clay is thrown in at the 
Jinder cut and kneaded by the knives in ita 
ward progress, and finally forced out through a hole 
i the bottom of the cylinder, iy 
‘ugnaces (pug-ni’séz), n. pl. [NL pl. of L, 
in aw (pugnac-), combative: see pugnacious.) 


Commonly 


prenaile sildome, and may not indure, 
G 


e His hart au Gani 
{ iseanee in battell brave. 
To prove his puis eee. Wis 
vonr England, as dead midnight still, 
RN SRS babies, and old women, 
Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance. 
ra 


‘old division of domestic dogs, including 
those notable for their fighting qualities, as 
mastifls and bulldogs: distinguished from Cele- 

pda mol us ai nish 
macio pug. 
qe): combative, (7 


Still from time to time 
Came murmurs of her By man the South, 
or brethren, youths of puissance, _ 
eno orrae parah Tennyson, Princess, i. 
2+. Jurisdiction; power; control. 
y sacion of childeren should not altogeather be vn- 
n nei of their fathers, but ynder the publique 
power and aucthority, becawse the publique haue therein 


tereste then their parentes. ; 
ra Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i, 11. 


3}. Armed force. 
Than, with the firste puyssaunce that we may make, lete 
ys distroye the vitaile fro them pourh the ponisreyo, and 
vs sette in eche garnyson as moche peple as we may. 
oe PERY Merlin (E. E. T, S.), ii. 174. 
All the puyssance that w Bont by Kyng Philyppe .. . 

yw 1] discomfytted and slayne, 

A ohio ai eters} tr, of Froissart’s Chron., I. 731. 


Cousin, go draw our puissance together. 
vig) Pe Shatk,, K. John, iii, 1. 839, 
puissant (pi‘i-sant), a. [< ME. puyssant, puy- 
saunt, pusant, < OF. puissant, poissant, F. puis- 
sant = It. possente, powerful, < ML. as if “pos- 
sen(t-)s, for L. poten(t-)s, ppr. of posse, be able: 
see potent.) Powerful; mighty; strong; vigor- 
ous; forcible: as, a puissant prince or empire. 
Which fele letters brought with breffes many 
Of Anthony hys part, a pusant man tho. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. §.), 1. 2683. 
The flemynges were beyond the ryuer puyssaunt ynough 
. , . to kepe the passage. 
Berners, tr. of Yroissart’s Chron., I. 721. 


I will bo puissant, 
And mighty in my talk to her. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 
Puissant is the Danish king, and strong 
In all the sinews of approved force. 
Ford, Honour Triumphant, Monarchs’ Meeting. 


ms), a. [< lL, pugnae 
pugnare, tight, <pugnus, 

Cf. pugili, pugil®.| Disposed to fight; 
quarrelsome; given to ighting: as, a pugna- 
cious fellow; a pugnacious disposition, 
A furious, pugnacious pope, as Julius II. — 


Barrow, Pope's Supremacy. 
istress pugnacious quadruped entered to 
AE PES erhan. Tngoldaby Legenda, I, 33. 
= Contentious. 
Renaclo (pug-na’shus-li), adv. [< pugna- 
( + -ly?. Tn a pugnacious manner. 
pugnaciousness (pug-nii‘shus-nes), n, [< pug- 
y “nacious + -ness.) ieee el a 
Ee (pug-nas’i-ti), n. [= F. pugnacité 
Ei y Sp T = Pg. ‘pugnacidade, < L. pug- 
OA combativeness, quarrelsomeness, < 
qa pugnac-), combative: see pugnacious.) 
. he N ity of being pugnacious; disposition 
to fight; quarrelsomeness. 


~ ‘Tlike better that entry of truth which cometh peace- 
ably... than that which cometh with puynacity and 
contention. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 177. 


= Keepingaliven natural grymacity of character. Motley, 
= pug-nose (pug’néz’), n. [< pug), pug?, + nose. ] 
1, A nose turned u Pa at the tip like that of 
the pug-dog; a snub-nose. 
‘Then half 
an at to 


His little pug-dog with his little gug-nose, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 55. 


2. The pug-nosed eel. See vel and Simenche- 


lye. 
Bua oked (pug’nozd), a. [< pug! + nose + 


pi’lin, 
y Me 


Mahomet, a man subtile in nate of valiant hearte, and 
as he manifested most pui- 
rotect the head from santly by obteyning more honour than any other inthe 
i campe. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 326. 
a little pulling and wrenching, and the help ofmy Puissantness (pū'i-sant-nes), n 
tough turban-cloth, a real native i rer; str ae cae 
near TEN con ive pugree, we set and me er; strength. ‘ 
’, M. Crawford, Mtr, Isaacs, x. e emperour . . . hath bene driuen to extreme shiftes 
ae , and that by the pollicie of mean men who were thought 
oe , Sameaspooh. Shalt - Hamlet (folio to be hys frendes, and not by the puisantnes On 
| were knowne to be his open enemys, 
‘am careless what thofusty world speaks of me Puh! 3 Ascham, Affairs of Germany, p. 3. 
i. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii, 1. puist, puistie (pūst, pis’ti ' 
(pu‘ne), a. and A : , pu pūst, pus‘ti), a. [< poust, n.] 
Ke oho: ‘oe A ae ae of In aay Pees well-to-do: said of per- 
legal : see puny!.) IT, a. sons of the lower clas { i 
ou Tae serine A [Scotch] sses who have made money. 
arend ej dectalming against the times, Puit) (pū’it), n. 


em eir 2 
mn eltherone or ilo other seemed ty dere PAE (DUE), 


Puissance ; 


ce as pewit (b). 
uit? ^, puits = Pr. potz, poutz = P 
Bes hee = VE. pogo = It, pozzo, < L. ieee a 

hi See pitl.] A spring; a fountain; a well; 


any alteration, it must be in time, or of a 
l 7 Sir M. Hale, 
ae er pulsne, See mulier?, 


: or; specifically, in 


The puits flowing from the fountains of life. 
ANEI Jer. Taylor. 

Paka puka (pö'ki-pö'ki), n. [New Zealand.] € 
RA Ing composite tree, Senecio Kor- 


Its lea 5 ¥ 
Sometimes a foot long, and used by the OE nae 
has become the hative word for com- 
x pake Tan, v. pel and Pp. puked, ppr. puk- 
og am H scure; perhaps for *spuke or 
ed form of spew. Cf. G. 5 ucken, 


eject the con- 


Mewling and puking in the ames infant 


BY hs oan, +» AS you Like it, ii. 7. 144, 
aye i ae overcome with loathing. 
I puke, T nma eate Patenta sick and sore, 


: e thrusts in more, 
I. trans, Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 153. 


L To vomit: th Pua 
; generally with uP. ‘To cauna 


ük), n. 


T v.) 1. Vom 
ng person. [Low.]— 
of the Stat, of Mis 


it; a 
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Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi, 4. 
ciuil and popular warres decay in puisance, 


Juevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 248. 


Shak., Hen, V., iii., Prol., 1. 21. 


[Eng.] puldront, n. 


lare, chirp, moan; imitative wore 


or pipe plaintively, as a ¢ 


go your ways. 


lous manner: with out. 
puler (pii’lér), n. One who pules 01 
sickly, complaining person. 
up.—2, To cause 18 she high coloured, an ill conii ia K 


Pulex (pū’leks), n. 
18 vomited.—2, An pulex, a flea.) 


ion, Haridwar 


Pulex 
© puke? (pik), a. and TA 


ME. puke; ¢ Lorn tly, 


par, ; ly aly 
pucol T. a Ofa danke essibilaten Dehe, 
dish brown, MIE Color, said t form, of 
The coulour of thig camell jg 9 De red. 
yi 


or puke, "Onell Ws for the 
Ts aa Toprell, Four-footed perot Part In 
WM, A dark color hetwe rats. (Han, Me 
puce. Cen Tusget Heelys 


3 and h] 
NA ale hast possible hav DN 
k yd with whyght lambe. P that same 
You shall doe w Be AR Lettera We 
“ere, 


rell to send fi 
i 8 fiuc or six 
es, or other sad col; at 


Hakl 


ne G 
some blackes, puk Xe be Lise! 
ours, 1% 
uyl’s y, 
who Puke 
causes y 


ad clothes 
puker (pü’kėr), v, af i 
—2t. A medicine 
emetic, 


The griper sen 
The sweeten 


+ One 


OYagez, I, 857 
Which a 


S Or vo its 
Omiting . at 


puke-stocking+ (ptk’ st 2 

stok 7 ing 
puke-colored stockings, Trae th 
hern jerkin a 
reking, caddis-par button, not 


Shak., 1 He r. 
puke-weed (piik’wad), », The offi a 
Lobelia inflata, once much o senal 
emetic, > eDlo E 
puking-fever (pi’kine-po/yey 
milk-sickness, ie a 
pukish+ (pa’kish), a. 
color called puke, 
I saw my selfe old Canadie. 
About twelve of the eucke 
Bare foote, hyr lockes about he 
Ytuckde in pukishe pocke, 


Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, viii 
, vili, 


l k [Hind. palāsh is 
East Indian tree, Butea frondosa tae a 
pane, orb differs chiefly in ‘its climbing 
habit. Also palas, and pulas-tree. S 5 
and kinol. : A OER 
pulas-oil (p-las’oil), n. Same as mood 
I), ë as ooga-oil, 
pulas-tree (pu-las’tré), n. Same as pile 
pulchrioust, ©. [ME. pulerious, < D. pulcher 
puleer, beautiful, + -ious.] Beauteous: bean. 
tiful; fair. 4 
The seffe child Ffromont that time callyd w. 
Of stature of persone hie, gret, Awl E EN 
Inly wel formed, pulerious of face, 5 
Sage, subtile, wel taught, myghty and stronge, 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. $.) 1. 1203. 


+ di. 4, 78, 
lobelia, 
d as an 


ne Same as 


[< puke? + -ish1.] Of the 


T heade, 


pulas (pu-las’), n. 


pulchritude (pul'kri-tūd), n. [< ME. puleri- 


tude, < OL. *puleritude = Sp. puleritud = Pg, 
pulchritude, < L. pulchritudo, puleritudo, beauty, 
< pulcher, pulcer, OL. poleer, beautiful.) Beau- 
ty; comeliness; handsomeness. 
Persing our hartes with thi puleritude, 
Court of Love, 1. 613. 
Themistius . . . maintain’d an Opinion that... the 
Pulchritude and Preservation of the World consisted in 
Varieties and Dissimilitudes. Howell, Letters, tii. 26. 
The queen, when she had yiew'd 
The strange eye-dazzling admirable sight, 
Fain would have prais'd the state and pulehritude. 
Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 
What more than heavenly pulehritude is this? 
B. Jonson, Vivery Man out of his Humour, 
An obsolete form of Danna 
ule (pil), v.; pret. and pp. puled, ppr. PUMY: 
Former 30 pew le; < OF. piuler, pioler, 
[Formerly also pewl, peule; i1 fT pigoe 
piauler, < P. piauler, chirp, pule; Ct. ob. fs 
I ,, } ; P: P i pipes 
intrans. 1. To peep 
hick.— 2. To ery as 
x complaining child; whine; betas 
‘ re silly Soules pewling out of Purgatory. 
The poore ally So e enets (Utopia, Inta, p. xcvi ). 


i nal, Re and J., iii. 5. 185 
A wretched puling fool. Shak., R. and J., ; 
eee e your eyes and 3 


Thon "st muel a puting Mp! WEP Pan 
Wherefore should I pute, and, ut a Wwe 

Put finger in the eye? Ford, Broke othing if i 
All the wisdom of the ages will avail it n 


ii. 1. 


peep, ete., pue?, ete.] I. 


ar kness, i 
pule in discontent and fret in merous ee CXL 145. 


sni » queru- 

IL} trans. To utter in a whinmg or 4 
ta No. h 
Upaya Yon Jovel: yor panoa Drayton, Idea, Y- 


whines; ï 


chuta puler; 
1f she be pale of complexion, 


‘The Man in the Moone (1609), 
[NL. (Linneus; © 
1, A notable genus < 


: nd 
asemi-parasitic life upon man an 
Jarvie fed on refuse, and are slender commi 
species are known, 


'p, irritans is th 


Pulex 
infests man. P. canis Ís fon 
gee cut under Heat 
2, [l ¢.] A flea, or some similar Creatives 
Jex arborescenst, arborescent flea, an old name of he 
water-flea with branched horns — that Is, of 
cerous crustacean, y 
uliallt, ”. See puliol. 


uliall-mountaint, n. Same as pella-mountain. 
bulic (pū'lik), n. [Shortened from NL. Puli- 


caria.) In bot., a plant of the genus Pulicaria, 
filerna E H A a s 
pulicaria (pū-li-kā’r n [NL. (Gärtner, 
1791), < LL. pulicaria, a plant, also called psyl- 
lion (from the supposed power of the smoke of 
P. dysenterica to drive away fleas), < L, puler, 
a fica.] A genus of composite herbs of the 
tribe Inuloidee and subtribe Euinuleæ. It is 
characterized by along inner pappus of one row of bris- 
tles, a very short outer pappus more or less united into a 
crown or à fringed cup, a broad involucre of narrow bracts 
in but few rows, yellow ray-flowers in one or two rows, and 
either smooth or ribbed achenes. Some Species have the 
appearance Inula, the elecampane, which is distin- 
carly uniform pappus. There are about 


guished b y k 
30 species, natives of Europe, Africa, and Asia, especially 
are hairy annuals or 


jn the Mediterranean region. They 
perennials, with alternate sessile leaves, and flower-heads 
solitary at the summits of the branches, P, (Inula) dy- 
sentericd, the fleabane, was once supposed to destroy fleas, 
and has sometimes been nsed to cure dysentery. Old 
names of the plant are jleabane-mullet and herb-christo- 
pher. ; p 
pulicat, n. See pullicat. 
pulicene (pi’li-sén), a. [rre c 
< L. pulex (pulic-), a flea, + -inel.] Relating 
to fleas; pulicous. i 
Pulicide (pi-lis’i-dé), ne pl. (NUL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Pulex (Pulic-) + -idæ.] The flea fam- 
ily, considered as cither a family of Diptera, or 
the sole family of an order called Aphaniptera 
or Siphonaptera. eral genera are known, the prin- 
cipal ones being Pulex and Sareopsylla. Insects of this 
family are minute, wingless, with the antenne from three- 
to fourteen-joint andibles long and se ate, hody ovate 
andmuch compr , two simple eyes, no compound A 
and edges of th 1 and prothorax armed with stout 
spines directed bac d. Sce cuts under jleal and chigoe, 
pulicoset (pii/li-kos), a. [< L. pulicosus, full of 
fleas, < pulex (pulic-), aflea.] Abounding with 
fleas. 
pulicoust (pii‘li-kus), «a. Same as pulicose. 
puling (pi’ling), n. [Verbal n. of pule, v.] A 
plaintive piping, as of a chicken; a whining 
complaint. 
Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
or pulings, Bacon, Masques and Triumphs (ed. 1887). 
What's the news from London, sirrah? My young mis- 
tress keeps such a puling for a lover. f 
Yorkshire Tragedy, i. 1. 
puling (piling), p.a. Complaining; whining; 
crying; childish; weak. 
Come, look up bravely; put this puling passion 
Ont of your mind. z 
Beau. and Fl, Knight of Malta, ii. 3. 
Where be those puling fearsof death, just now expressed 
or affected? Lamb, New Year's Eve. 
pulingly (pū’ling-li), adv. ma puling manner; 
with whining or complaint. 
I do not long to have ; 
My sleep ta'en from me, and go pulingly, 
Like a poor wench had lost her market-money. _ 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, iii. 1. 


nd upon the cat and the dog. 


any clado- 


[Irreg. for *pulicine, 


Ta Lapland Pulk. (From an originalin the possession of the 
American Geographical Society.) 


form of a boat, of light materials, covered with reindeer- 
Skin, Tt is ee ie a single reindeer, and is used in 
ourneying over the snow in winter, 
these pulks are shaped very much 
b about ive feet long, one foot deep, 


ike a canoe; they 
A ‘eighteen inches 


7 pulk-hole (pulk’hal) 
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4837 

wide, with a sharp bow and a square ste fom si 
A vith 3 jow g 2 th. You sit up. 

right against the stern-board, with your Tees EAA 

out in the bottom. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p, 103. 

T 1% Same as paki, 

This underwood, with the turf in the pulk kol i 
aril ++. constituted absolutely the only fuel at the i 
ginning of the century, Sexo, A ready íi. 

pull (pil), v. [< ME. pullen, < AS. pullian, pull 
(a 80 m comp. dpullian, pull), = LG. pulen, pick, 
p uck, pull, tear; ef. MD. pullen, drink; root un- 
oy nae trans. 1. To draw or try to d?aw 
foreibly or with effort; drag; haul; tug: o 
posed to push: generally with an adverb of di- 
rection, as up, down, on, o , out, back, ete.: as, 
to pull a chair back; to pull down a flag; to pull 
a bucket out of a well; to pull off one’s coat, 

This Arcite, with ful despitons herte 


Whan he him knew, and hadde his tale h 
As fiers as leoun Pullede out a werd sige 


ei Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 740, 
»o hangs, and lolls, and Weeps upon me; so hales, and 
pulls me, Shak., Othello, iv, T i. 
SpBals Hon ‘aie the proud Mask away 
re-with vaine Actors, in this Worlds gı pat P] 
By Day disguise them, eae ay, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 
Pull off, pull off the broach of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by. 
3 Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
2. To pluck; gather by hand: as, to pull flax ; 
to pull flowers. 
He joys to pull the ripened pear, 
Dryden, tr, of Horace'’s Epodes, ii. 
3. To draw in such a way as to rend or tear; 
draw apart; rip; rend: followed by some 
qualifying word or phrase, such as asunder, in 
pieces, apart: also used figuratively. 
Fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces, 
Acts xxiii. 10, 


It is hardly possible to come into company where you 
do not find them pulling one another to pieces, 


Steele, Spectator, No. 348. 
4. To extract; draw, as a tooth or a cork.— 
5. To agitate, move, or propel by tugging, row- 
mg, ete.: as, to pull a bell; to pull a boat. 
I have pulled a whale boat in the Pacific, and paddled a 
canoe on Lake Huron. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. vii. 
May bend the bow or pull the oar. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 
6. To transport by rowing: as, to pull a pas- 
senger across the bay. 
To pull Lady Cramly and her daughter down the river. 
T. Hook, Fathers and Sons, xvii. 
7. In printing, to produce on a printing-press 
worked by hand; hence, to take or obtain by 
impression in any way: as, to pull a proof. 
The “copy” was quickly put in type, a proof was pulled, 
and at 10h. 50m. it was placed in my hands, exactly an 
hour after the observations had been made at a station 
nearly 3000 miles away. The Century, XXXVII. 605. 
8}. To bring down; reduce; abate. 
His rank flesh shall be pudl'd with daily fasting. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 
9+. To pluck: fleece; cheat. 


What plover ’s that 
They have brought to pull? x i 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 
10. In tanning, to remove the wool from (sheep- 
skins), or the hair from (hides). A pulling-knife, 
made of steel with a rather blunt edge, is used, acting 
much on the principle of a scraper. It engages the 


A, 
< 


hair 
vithout cutting it off, and pulls itout. The skin is spread, 
with the hair or wool side uppermost, on an inclined sup- 
port during the process. 2 5 
11. To steal; filch. [Thieves’ slang.] f 
We lived by thieving, and I do still—by pulling flesh 
g meat) 
aaa rior London Labour and London Poor, I. 460. 
12. To make a descent upon for the purpose 
of breaking up; raid; seize: as, to pull a EE 
bling-house: said of police. [Slang.]— 3 5 I 
horse-racing, to check or hold back (a horse in 
order to keep it from winning: as, the joc ey 
was suspected of pulling the horse. [Slang. 
—To pull a face, to draw the countenance intoa paraa 
lar expression; grimace: as, to pull a long jace (that is, 
look very serious). 
i ed da face. 
The Prior and the Jeane ee 90 Lippi 
+. See sinchl.—To pulldown. (a) To 
To pulia F ees demolish by separating and remoy- 
ing the parts: as, to pull down a house. 
Pull not den my OR towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built. 2 aa 
b) To subvert; overthrow; demolish. 7 
: te political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is farre 
easier to pull down then aona m 
(g 


pullaile 
(© To abase; humble; degrade, 


Nothing pulleth dawne a mans heart se muc! ain 7 
sitie and lacke, y Puttenham, Arte of toe foun 4 Si 
He pulleth dawne, he setteth up on by > + 
He gives to this, from that he tokes away. s: 
Spenser, F. Q., V. if. 41. 
To raise the wretched and pull down the proud, 
Roscommon, te. of Horace's Art of Poetry, 
The feind no sooner Jeans there did read, 
But Guilt pat’ down his eyes, and fear bin head. 
J. Beaumont, Payche, ti, 122, 
To pull down the sidet, to canse the defeat of the party 
or side on which a person plays, 
Tf I held yonr cards I shall pull down the sida; 
I am not good at the game, 
Mazinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2, 
Topullin one’s horns, Seehorn.—To ull one through, 
to extricate one from a difficulty. p ’ 


I am very hopeful of your regiment arriving in time to 
Tl us through, 
Phantom Piquet, Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1883, 
To pull the dead horse. See horari. — To pull the long- 
bow, See/longhne.—To pull up, (a) To pluck up; tear up, 
as by the roots; hence, to ext rpate; eradicate; destroy. + 
They shall no more be pulled up ont of their land which 
I have given them, Amos Ix. 15, 
I observed that they reap their corn in these , 
whereas about Damasens they pull it up by the mnie "F 
Pococke, Description of the East, I, i. 142, ae 
(4) To take to task; administer reproof or admonition to; 
put a check upon. [Colloq.} (cj To arrest and take before 
a court of justice, {Colloq.| (d) To bring to a stop by 
means of the reins: ns, to pull up a horse when driving or 
riding, Hence —(2) To rog or arrest in auy course of 


conduct, especially in a bad = drag. —~ 
2. To ee 7 RT eae 


IL. intrans. To give a pull; tug; draw with K: 
strength and force: as, to pull at a rope. >23 
Ihaf gerned & gat gokkez of oxen, - ra 


& for my hyzez hem hozt, to howe hane I mester, 
To see hem pulle in the plow aproche me byhonez. 
Alliteratize Poems (ed, Morris), fi. 68. 
To pull apart, to separate or break by pulling: as, a 


Tope will pull apart.—To pull for, to row toward: 
they pulled for the ship or ‘the, ‘ a, 


shore.—To pull zoneh, 
to get through any undertaking with dithcalty, {Colloq 
I shall be all right! I shall pull through, my dear} 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 
To pull up, to stop in riding or driving by drawing the 
reins; halt; stop. 
The Slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly blown. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Ragby, L 5, 
Mr. Kearney pulled up at the outskirts of the town in 


front of a small general store, 3 
The Century, XSXXVIL 002, a 
pull (púl), n. [< ME. pul; < pull, v] 1. The 
exercise of drawing power; effort exerted in 
hauling; a tug; drawing power oraction; force 
expended in drawing. 
The husbandman, whose costs and pain, 
Whose hopes and helps lie buried in his grain, y 
atig is happy Spring w ripen full Be 
His long’d-for harvest to the reapers’ pull. i 
° ` Beau. and Fl., Four Plays in One, Epil. 
Particles . . . arranging themselves under the influence 
of the pull or gravity of the are Sei, Mo., XXI F 
An iron bar, . . . one inch 


ts with 2 puil Areh i eea 

‘ahr. ith a o : 

Ta Te nL RIE Nature (1st ed.), p. 46. 

2. Exercise in rowing; an excursion in a 

boat: as, to have a pull after dinner. [( 

— 3t. A contest; a struggle. : 

wrastli l between Corineus and Gogmagog. 

as ng R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 2 


4. That which is pulled. Specifically —(a) The 
of a counter-pamp i beer-pull. (b) The knob and | 
of a doar-bell; a bell-pull. = 
5. Influence; advantageous 
some one who has influence: as, to ha 
with the police; he has a pul on the 
(Slang.] A, = we: 
‘ood feature of the ordinance is th 
Gene engineer, . . . who is too often 
politicians and contractors who have 
Fathers. 5 The E 
6. A favorable chance; an adva 
have the pull over one. 


Doron know, laa goal Sy 


The great pull that men have over us | 
they are supposed to do ie one 


7. A drink: a swig 


brandy-bottle. 


The other hi 
hot coffee. 


hold or claim « 


pullaile 
Ath calewels or with pullayle 
Ui col taille, 
TH oonynesa or IB t YAA ow 1. T0 


[NL., pl. of L. 
et, dim, of pulls, 
An artificial as- 


“the dodos; 

Nastriform (pu-las‘tri-form), a. [< L. pul- 

ee a ae mht a pullet, + Jorma, form. ] 
Same as pullastrine, 


Pullastriforn Struthious Birds. 
4 apa D. Co; Origin of the Fittest, p. 122. 


pullastrine (pu-las’trin), a. [< Pullastræ + 
minot.) Pertaining to the Pullastræ, or having 
their characters. 

i a generalized group. 

eg E care Origin of the Fittest, p. 114, 
ull-back (ptl’bak), n. [< pull + back}, adv.] 

pall hac ‘lich keeps ono back or restrains; a 

drawback. 

{ of eve icular person that 
A ie ni a EDARI within 
himself, and a kind of pullback from the sin that he has 
been about to engage in. South, Sermons, VII. xi, 
2. In modern costume for women, a contrivance 
by which the folds of the skirt behind were held 
together closely, so that the skirt in front was 
drawn tightly and hung straight down. It was 
in fashion about 1885. 

" pull-cock (pil’kok), n. A faucet of which the 

lever is vertieal when the outlet is closed, and 

is pulled forward 90° in a vertical plane to open 


the o fully. 
pull-devil (pil‘dev’), n. A device for catching 


, made of several hooks fastened back to 
back, to be dragged or jerked through the water. 
pulldoo (pul’ds), n. [< F. poule d'eau, ‘water- 
hen’: poule, hen (seo pullet); de, of (see de?); 
eat, water (see ewe).] The American coot, Fi- 

lica americana, [Loeal, U. 8.) 

pull-down (pul’doun), ». In organ-building, 
the wire whereby a pallet or valve is opened 

when its digital is depressed; a pallet-wire. 
pullent (pil’en), n. [Also pullein, pullain, pul- 
lin, < OF. poulain, o leyn, polan, I". poulain (ef. 
Pr, pollin, polli = Sp. pollino = It. pollino), the 
young of any animal, esp. a foal, colt, < ML. 
us, also, after Rom., pullenus, polinus, m., 

‘pullana, pulina, f., à foal, colt, filly,< L. pullus, 
a young animal: see pullet.] Pou iry. 
‘They bring up a t multitude of pullet: 

a marvelo polly: for we mye ao EAN 
‘life iio ee nud hateh them. eee oe 
Sir 7. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 
aS A false theefe 

That came like a false foxe m, in to kil 

Sent ae i Dp. Sti aan to Neea zr 
pena how pitifully the pullen will look, it makes me 

y relent, and turn 

na ay fet He, a quick fire to roast 


$ 
rosg 


; C. Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, iy, 2. 
et), E [< pull + ær1.] One who or 


a convex rim 


where from y; 
belts are i ‘arious causes 


upping off—the centrif- 
belt on th 
Dead puta avenity.— 
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ali rly Uy, pullie s 
ptil’i), n. [Formerly also pu Y, J 
puey p ME. polley (= MD. poleye = Sp. polea 
= Pg, polé = It. puleggia, formerly also puleg- 
gio) (ML, polea, polegia, polegi um), < OF, poulie, 
p pulley (Cotgrave), F. poulie, a pulley, block, 
Sheave; cf. OF. powie, poullie, a place to hang 
out clothes; origin uncertain; by somo con- 
nected with AS. pullian, E. pull. (b) Cf, ME. 
polive, appar., with accom, term, -ive, of like 
origin with the above. (e) ME, poleyne, a pul- 
ley, < OF, poulain (ML. polan us), a pulley-rope, 
a particular use of poulain, a colt: seo, pullen. 
The transfer of sense from ‘colt’ to “a sup- 
port? is paralleled in the use of horse and easel 
(lit. ass’), and of F. poutre, ‘filly, also beam, 
chèvre, ‘gout,’ also ‘erane,’ and of B. erane it- 
self; also by Gr. dvoc, ass, crane, pulley.) 1. 
(a) Properly, a simplo machine consisting of 
a wheel having a grooved rim for carrying a 
rope or other line, and turning in a frame, 
which, when moyable, is termed a pulley-block. 
(b) A block containing several grooved wheels. 
(c) A tackle or apparatus consisting of one 
or more pulley-blocks with a ropo or ropes 
reeved through them for use in hoisting. The 
pulley serves to balance a great force against a small 
one; its sole use is to produce equilibrium ; it does not 
save work, unless indirectly in some unmechanical way, 
The pulley is a lever with equal arms; but when it turns, 
tho attachments of the forces are moved, Fig. 1 shows a 
fixed pulley. ‘The equal weights d and e are in equilib- 
rium, because they hang from the equal arms of the lever 
ab, having its fulcrum at e Fig. 2 illustrates the prin- 
ciple of the movable pulley. The equal-armed lever, with 
alent at c has on one arm the weight d and on the 
other the force of the stretched string be. If there is 
equilibrium, this force must be equal to the weight of d. 
Thus, the total downward pull on f, one arm of the equal- 
armed lever jg, with fulcrum at A, is twice the weight 
of d, which must, therefore, be the weight of 7 to keep it 
in balance. We may also use the axiom that when a cord 
is free to move along its length it must be under equal 
stress in all its parts. Consequently, when a movable block 
is supported by a number of parallel parts of the same cord, 


Fig. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
© 
Ù 
e 
È 2 
~Pulleys. 


these must bear equal shares of the load. Thus, in fig. 
8, the lower block with the weight b brings canal saat 
upon four stretches of the cord, one of which is balanced 
by a. Consequently, the weight of b is four times that 
ofa. But the effects of friction and of the stiffness of the 
ered care peoranes ty the calculation of the ad- 

eys. There isa chanic: yan- 
aS ace great mechanical advan 


blocks for all the movable pul- 
aay as in figs. 4 and 5. Thus, in fig. 4, the Hla is 
alanced over the lowest pulle by the pull on J, and the 
am of these forces drawing down the lowest pulley is 
k anced over the second pulley by the pull on c, which 
H therefore double the weight at b, Thus, by means of 
coe pulleys a balances a -+ 2a -+ da + 8a = a (24—1), 
s oe times instead of (as by tho arrangement of fig. 
oy our peta its own weight. Another arrangement 
wn in fig. 5. Here, by means of four pulleys, a bal- 


ances eight times its own weight. 


2. In anat.: 
face of an 


loop which confines or oat? 
the tendon of a SHORE pee ecnecuon of 


the digastric muscle of i the s 
Or oblane Cti 2 Mie chin and the supe- 


(a) A trochlea, or trochlear sur- 
articulation. (b) A ligamentous 


ssing through it: as, 


both pass through a 
fey. ares cuts under musele and pane 
a ey, : system of pulleys by which the power 

vy weig! ponorencame resistances is gained at 
oz ef. 1 (c).— Conical pulley, 


ey, 2 pulley with 
„ much used 


in danger of 


force keeping the 
y. Seme as 
pulley, ae 
erential pulley, a 
saepe of 
g. T 
half-way iu 
A and D. Por 

point on AC) cords 

the lever EF, with fu 

7 on and, G B0 as 

p t 


that at A is there- 
pulley has above one 
the lower one bein 
E uae an 
: Bee fig. 2). An 
tis and upon a pulley below, 


x 


pulley (pul’i), v. t [< pulley, n. 


pulley-block (pul/i-blok), n. #2 
ing one or more sheaves, the W 
REN sea 

pulley-box (pul’i-boks), n. 2D a; 
frame containing the pulleys for 
pent i TE 
ulley-check (pul’i-chex), ^- Seat 

vane cnori pa device designed to prey 
rope froin running backw 
block. 

pulley-clutch ( 

device, in the for 
fastening a hoisting-pulley t0 
ter. 

halfway between B PUlley-drum (pul’i-drum), ” 
or Be ean Dn 

pulley-frame (pùlʻi-fram), 
as head-frame, poppet-head, i Ce 

pulley-mortise (pul 
chase-mortise. 


i Collection, Haridwar 


pulley-mortise 
as shown in fig. 3, The le $ 
fig. 1, and serves to show t 
machine in action, 


tering corr 
1€ Principle 
Herea u isthe P 


traveler, b a link 
tial pulley p en 
frame on the rail 


gearing with one fast 
ene Speedi of rotatic avatar 
he same diameter by shifting the bs i apes 
ley to one of the loose pulleys ea cue pul- 
ley.— Driven pulley, in me a pulley EER e 
its motion through @ belt or band from another pullos 
called the driving pulley.—Driving pulle: r pulley 
which, by means of a belt or Dand franemalte dts Dullsy 
uD Ela paly A wide-faced pulley is often botia 
driven and a driving pulley.—Fast-: bs 
See fast!.— Fast pulley, a pulley fem 10085 pulleys. 
shaft from which it reccives or to which it communicates 
motion.— Flat-rope pulley, a pulley 
with a sheave having in its perimeter 
a rectangular or nearly r ngular 
groove, instead of the usual semicir- 
cular score.— Frame pulley, a pul- 
ley which has, instead of a block, a 
sort of frame of iron in which the 
sheave or sheaves are pivoted,— 
Loose pulley, a pulley fitted loosely 
on a shaft and placed near a fast pul- 
ley to receive and support the belt 
when it is thrown off in order to dis- 
connect the shaft. It is practically 
an_idle-wheel.— Parting pulley, a 
pulley or belt-wheel that can be sep- 
arated into two parts so that a shaft 
need not be dismounted in order to 
receive it.— Scored pulley, a pulley 
having a semicit uw groove about 4 
its perimeter to receive a band of circular section, Ge 
rope, Æ. If. Knight.—Side pulley, a pulley the block ¢ 
which has laterally or vertically extending lugs, yun 
holes therein, by which it may be bolted to a wall or poss 
—Sliding pulley, a pulley with a clutch meohma sm 
placed so as to slide backward and forward on a ous 
used for coupling and disengaging machinery, a0 ule 
as a pulley.—Tug pulley, in a well-boring rig, ne aint 
which, by means of the bull-rope acting as a ct oe Sce 
imparts motion to the bull-wheel of an oil-derrick. 


oil-derrick, Gf. F. poulier, 
.] To raise 


Flat-rope Pulley for 
transmitting power by 
means of a band or 
rope. /, face of pul- 
ley; g, flanges. 


raise with a pulley, < poulie, a pulley 


or hoist with a pulley. [Rare.] 
A Mine of white Stone was discovered t with 
runs in a continued Vein of Earth, and is diggeg halk at 
Ease, being soft, a is penyen ya Clay 2 ; 
first; but being pulleyed up with somes per- 
receives 2 A kind of Hardness, and so become 
fect Freestone. Howell, Letters, © a., 
A shell contain- 


hole forming % 
a 

a draw-loom, 
m ee guiding the 


B. H. Knight. INa automatic 


ard through ® pulley- 


ic 
ùli-kluch), 7% An automi 
of a grappling- 0. Be) af 

aa to a beam or 


A pulley-shel 


i e 
Jn mining sam 


same 2s 
i-emor’tis), ™ pan 


J 


See 


We e 


ee eS. 


acara Ae rene ee 


fi 
b 
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ley-sheave (pil’i-shéy), n, Tha arooda Ja 
es Oe shel) runs in apulles Boe gile oe ie 
ey-shell (pul’i-shel), xn. The ter part or 
ee of a pulley-block. CEER BALE 
ulley-stand (pul‘i-stand), n. 
which pulleys can be adjusted 


Pulmonata 


SA aie modified into organs of a@rial leaves and afew small alternate st. 
to a reat n; the fellas apparatus peenliar two-parted cymes i 
ertain animals, (a) The lung-rae: . generally known as lungirort (whieh see), especially P, 
mollusks, as snails. See cut mp pen of air-breathing © cinalis i 7 

IN hanger on TNE Pru See cut under Pulmonata, (1) The (ficinalis, which is the 


l 1 arachnidans, as spidere.» Y also the old or local names of spotted comfrey, bugloss conn. 
Meenas as toheight and tracheæ. See cuts under pilmonary fd Bere palmer, Hip, Jerusalem cencslip, beggar z-baseet cte sen ales Jo- 
angle of axis, SO as to make them suit the belt- pulmobranchial (pu : g #phand-Mary, 
ing, which may reach them 
g 


at angles varying Pulmobra 

with the stem of the hanger. p, 156, Knight. © by means 

pulle -stone (pul’i-ston), n. In geol., a name taining to pulmobranchize 

fainiliarly given to the silicious pulley-like casts Niferous, or pulmonary, as a snail.—2, Ty 
or molds of the joints and stems of enerinites, Cntom., breathing by mea ulmotrachea 
ulley-wheel (pil i-hwēl), n. A pulley-sheave. Pertaining to pulmotr: 

pullicat, pancar (pol i-kat), n. A cotton check pader. = Syn, Pulmobrar 
handkerchief of real or imitation Indian make. breagharsehnidans which 1 
palfour. onate, pulmo 
int n. See pullen, mot a and pu e 


pulling-jack (pil ing-jak), n. A hydraulic first two terms being th nee they are ap. pulmonarious (pul-mõ-nä'ri-ns), a. [< In pad- 
jack which has a pulling instead of a pushing plied to other anim > 


Pave 


nchia + -al, 3 onthi 


ähn pl [NL nent. 
ning fo the lungs: 
see pulmonary.) 1. In conch., same as Pulmo- 
n entom., tie pulmonary arachni- 

dans, as spiders and scorpions. In Latreille's ays- 


tem of classification nny were one of two orders of Arach- 
ache; pulmonary, as a "ida, Heather being Trachearia, Also called Pulimana. 
ae rie a 

In application to 7” an ‘ulinmnata, 

"8 by which the ulm 


| 
| 
| 


’ ma bel $ monarius, diseased in the lungs: see pulmona- 
ton, thea aeiy certain mollusks the last three beina cne cased in the lungs; affected with pul- 
ulling-out (pil’ing-ont’), ».; pl. pullings-out In application te ks, pulmonary nese nrachnidans mon sease, 
r ingz-out’). The lining worn with a slasheq nerous, pulmat ial, p fa AES 

ings S 


: and ee arium (pul-ng-na’ri-um), 2.3 pl. pul- 
ment and drawn partly through the slash, {720 are a parallel seri Tatthree shared Monaria (Ci). INL., neut. of L. pulmonarins, 
eum to project loosely. 5 7 asn, by any other animal. fourth and fifth pertaining to the lungs: gee pelnonary.) In 
30 as | Creer , Meee pcs 3 u nd precise, entom., the lateral membrane often separatin 
pull-iron (pul’"er R), which a a a Fulmobranchiata (pul-mo-brang. i),n.pl. the dorsal and ventral abdominal seat 
am eye-be i ewy Ta aaa TN v6 at- [NL., neut. pl. of pulmobranchiatus: see pul- and containing stigmata or breathing-holes. 
tached men the ear is ye mora »y horses. mobranchiate.] In De Blainville’s classification Kirh a z Be 
z or rine h a ak G ny i 
=2, A aoe SE cae ieee EOS E of the orders of his Para- pulmonary (pul’1m6-1 tri),d.and x, [= F. pul- 
tongue ofa pee es yi ; ac nag ae tne car. cephalophora monoica asymmetrica, containing monaire = Sp. >g. pulmonar = It. pulmonare, 
pullisht, on a ne eee fe T ae bai Auriculacea, and pulmonario, < Ia. pulmonarins, pertaining to the 
pullock CoE y ia i, pt Sere A <night, i ary gastropods, as lungs, affecting the lungs, < pulmo(n-), lung, 
pull-o (pù of), n. In gun-making, the power snails, slugs, ete., both aquatic and terrestrial. = Gr. Reto, usually Tvekpaw, lung: see pneu- 
required to bo applied to the trigger to dis- Also Pulmobranchia. Now commonly called sonia. I. a. 1, Of or pertaining to the lungs, 
charge a gu. Pulmonata or Pulmonifera. in the widest sense; respiratory: as, pulmo- 
pull-over (ptl’o’vér), n. In hat-manuf., a cap pulmobranchiate (pul-m6-brang’ki-it), PEIR 
of silk or felted fur drawn over a hat-body to i 


ll: ran j nary organs. 

} € NL. pulmobranchiatus, pulmobranchiz, q. v.) The force of the air upon the pu, 

i form the napping; also, a hat so made. S Provided with pulmobranchiæ. (a) Breathing by small in respect to that ot the hears ey gi thot 
| pull-piece (pul’pes), n. Ina clock, a wire or lung-saes or pulmo ranchi, as mollusks; of or pertaining 2. Affecting the lung 
string which, when pulled, causes the Glock to to the Pulmobranchiata, (b) Breathing by lung-sacs or sees ecting t e lungs 
trike: used, if necessary. to bring the striking- PUlmotrachee, as spiders; pulmotracheate.=Syn, See —3. Remedial of affect ne 
chiko E oord T 1s ©- pulinobranchial. monic: as, pulmonary medicine.—4, Done by 
| mechanism in nee rC h me van a A pulmocutaneous (pul”mõ-kū-tā'nē-us), a. [< means of lungs; a ial, as a mode of breathing: 
| pull-pipes Pi pips), SE [ Pe ton ol L, pulmo(n-), lung, + cutis, skin: see cuta- opposed to branchial ox tracheal: as, pulmonary 
pool-pipes.] Various species ot Lquisetum: so neous.| Of or pertaining to the lungsand skin: respi 

called from their hollow stems and growth in a 


as, pulmonary disease. 
ions of the lungs; pul- 


piration.—5. Having lungs, lung-saes, or 

= nai said of the hindmost one of three passages into lung-like organs; able to breathe air; pulmo- 

| wet places, [Novth. Eng. | which each of the two aortic trunks of the adult branchiate, pulmonate, or pulmoniferous: dis- 

pull-to (pul to), n. In weaving, same as lay-cap. frog is divided, which ends in pulmonary and tinguished from branchiate: as, a pulmonary 

i pullulate (pul'ŭ-lāt), v. i; Rabo ang PP. EAA cutaneous arteries. mollusk.—6. Of or having the characteristics of 

i lated, ppr. pullulating. : E< L. pu lu atus, pp. o pulmogasteropod, pulmogastropod (pul-m6- the Pulmonaria: distinguished from tracheary: 

i pullutare QO It, pullutare, pullolare = Sp. pulu- gas-tér’d-pod, -gas’tro-pod), a. and n. [< L. 25 PUUTA arachnidan.— Pulmonary alveoli, 
| lar ~ Fe. Pa ie r. peN, pu rene pulmo(n-), lung, + Gr. yasrip, stomach, + zoiç air-cella. See alrentus(b).—Pulmo A 

sprout forth, < pullulus, a young al, a 


di the } TRE in 
2 conveying blood directly from the heart to the ungs, 

0 $ , (xod-) = E. foot.] I, a. Pulmonate or pulmo- an, a large vessel, about two inches in length, conseyin 
sprout, dim. of pullus, a young animal, a chick: niferous, as a gastropod; of or pertaining to venta blood from the right cardiac ventricle. It EAHA 
seo pullct.] To germinate; bud. the Pulmogasteropoda. into two branches, called the right and the left pulmonary 


Money is but as drugs and lenitive ointments, to miti- II, n. A pulmonate gastropod; any member artery, for the respective lungs. See cuts under lung and 


gate the swellings and diseases of the Dody, whose root re- 


thorax.— Pulmonary branchis, of spiders and other 
ill withi eth again, after tl e of the Pulmogasteropoda. etnias: peculiar breathing-organs or gills, situated in 
pnineth So amim and Pullulateth again, after the sam INES pulmonogasteropod. the abdomen and consisting of many membranous tolda, 
Lee mannen A pa + a -te-rop’o-dä aring like the le book or porte-monnaie. The 
| Grainger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 175. Pulmogasteropoda (pul-m9-gas-te-rop’d-dii), n. appearing Hike tie Lee ots boca orifice: aid TAA 
i Instead of repairing the mistake, and restoring religious _ Pl. [NL.] Same as fá unong o t, through the membrane to the blood which circulates be- 
| liberty, which would have stifled this pulldating evilin Pulmograda (pul-mog’ra-dii), n. pl. [NL., neut. tween them. See cut E, calculus, 
j the seed by atfording it no further nourishment, they pl. of pulmogradus: see pulmograde.| De Blain- ap calculis, 2 — patnonary cartilage, the second cos- 
è are 30, Tarbur' ivi i . 6. ‘= = 2 2 y q zis 7 ge „— Pulm 
/ took gne other course. Warburton, piune Tegasan, ii. 6. ville’s name of a group of acalephs, approxi tal cartilaga ORGE ae biog ee 
., Ovisacs or bulbules naked, bud-like, pullulating from mately the same as Discophora. ventricle through the pulmonary artery, s 
the bases of the tentacula, Johnston, British Zoöphytes. R 


i capil- 
g-grā NL. i veil back to thetettanra le. See 
ulmograde (pul’mo-grad), a. and n. [< AL. jaries, and pulmonary veins, 
pullulation (pul-W-la’shon), x. [= F. pullula- AAA < L. pulmo(n-), a lung, + gradi, cut under coun oe 
tion = Pg. pullulação = It. pullulazione, < L.as walk.j I. a. Having the characters of the Pil- owe ay EEA RET ted ten 
if *pullulatio(n-), pullulare, pp. pullulatus, pul- mograda; swimming by means of alternate con- aiins 


` one another by connective-tissue septa in which vessels 
Wate: seo pullulaic.] 1. The actof germinat- traction and expansion of the body, as if by a onary nerves, a variable number of 
Ing or budding. kind of respiration, as a jellyfish. 


; Imograda ; 
These were the Generations or Pullulations of the Hea- Ii. n. An acaleph of the group Pulmog ee 
Venly and Earthly Nature. Dr. II. More, Moral Cabbala, ii. a discophorous hydrozoan. in enton., a 
i- pulm ter (pul-mom’e-tér), n. [< L. pul- in some araci 
2. Specifically, in bot., a mode of cell-multi- P ometer (pul om o tard eee 
plication in which a cell forms a slight protu- mo(n-), par ee hie hie capne iy othe 
berance on one side, which afterward increases Si TRA 2 eve 
to the size of the parent-cell, and, is cut off ‘Jungs; a a ( Mca i Cte 
from it by the formation of a dividing wall at eet y SE Eie A SSI] 
‘18 narrow point of junction: same as sprout- no) NDE ae ofthe capacity of the lungs; 
mg. This mode of multiplication is especially T peda à 
characteristic of the yeast-plant and its allies. _SPit a ae CTE 
lus (pul’us), n. [NL., < L. pullus, a young Purmonaces (p Lato]. In conch- same as Pul- i 
animal.) 1. In ornith., a chick; a very young -), lung; = . heart: in man, four veins, two from ; 
Ads a nestling: applied ue any bird in the monar T ‘mo-niir), a. [= F. pulmonaire: sach Yung, which convey Arterial noo ty ee ate 
down, or eit ired its first full pulmonar (pul me Having lungs or lung-like of the heart. See cuts under lung a r 
fe tie or before it has acquired S (em- see pulmonary.) aving aes specifically, nary vesicles, air-cells. =Syn. See pulmobranchial. 
athering, POETER adoi gingo organs; pulmonate or pulmon 7 Pulmonaria. TL, n.; pl. pulmonaries (-riz). 1. 
"yoni¢ or larval) condition of any animal. belonging to the ere ae [NL. (Tour- nary arachnidan, asa spider orseorpion 
Craven has... subsequently acknowledged that his -mo-na‘Ti-ii), n. 


z ria! (pul-m¢ : ti of the Pulmonaria.— 2. Lun 
nataigera perversa (from the Indian Ocean) is only a pul- Pulmonar, @ called from its reputation and ber 
riforis. 


C K : ulmonarius, 
« Pelsencer, Challenger Reports, XXIII., Zoöl., part Ixv., former use; fem. of p 


2 lmona- 
| {Report on Thecosomata, p. 40- the Jungs, aS& pamana oa E at the or- 1 orde ; 
pulmenty, n. Same as polment. ry.)_A genus one Borage, and subtribe An- ng a 


l 1 obranchia (pul -mō -brang , ki-ä), ne pl. der Boragine2, 1 

IO A E la ea art 

Short for pulmono-, prop. pulmoni-.) Same as Sedand slightly oO are 8 OF OET natives of 

mobranchiata. aa 1 aT DE EEA ob teas A ne 
Obranchig (pul-md-brang “ki-e), Aj aeo perennial hairy herbs, bearing large petio 

NE, <L. pulmo(n-), lung, + brarchiæ, gi 


opods, as s 


cavity or man 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, larid\ 
a Bey ny, S 


oturally related to the 


idoglossate gastropods. 
vith highly developed 
Seed vidual, and 


its aperti 
Ue eg They are divided into paon 
ommatophora, T t 


Diagn he Anatomy of the Snail (/e/ry), illustrating structure 
; iy a M Of Putmonete. 


r, odontophore ; a, gullet; e, crop; / stomach; 
& ‘ ea tea wiccera! TSS A, restr 1, anus; 4, renal Sej 
5 S hearts pt, lung-sac, or modifed pallial chamber; #, its externa 
opening; o, thick edga of mantle; A, A, extent of the foot; r,s, ner 
ÈT ra round the csophagus, 


US See e J R nd many later conchologists 
i; E aie Sot eao the operculate eis: 
ae plossate and rhipidoglossate terrestrial gastropods, the 
S 3 ‘trae Pulmonata being then called P. inoperculata, and the 
others P. operculata, This use of the word was long preva- 
Jent, but is now obsolete, Also called Pulmonea, Pulmo- 
nirera, Pulinonogasteropoda, and Pulmogasteropoda, (b) 
A section of rhipidoglossate gastropods, char- 
acterized by adaptation for aérial respiration, 
and including the families Helicinide, Hydro- 
cenida, and Penna: Fischer.—2. In en- 
z tom., the pulmonary arachnidans: same as Pul- 
— monaria®, 2, 
pulmonate (pul’m6-nit), a. andn. [< NL. pul- 
monaius, < 14. pulmo(n-), lung: see pulmonary.) 
I, a. Having lungs, lung-sacs, or lung-like or- 
pas; pulmonary or pulmoniferous, as a mol- 
tusk oran arachnidan; pulmonated, as a verte- 
; brate: distinguished from branchiate and tra- 
pe eget 8m. See pulmobranchial, 
ee I, 2, A member of the Pulmonata in either 
= = Sense, as a snail or a spider, 
_ pulmonated (pul’mo-ni-ted), a. [< pulmonate 
+-od2.] Samo as pulmonate. 
_ In the lower pulmonated Vertebrata, the sacculation is 
more marked near the entrance of the bronchus. 
ay Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 92. 
= Pulmonea (pul-mo’né-ii), n. pl. [NL., < L. pul- 
= mo(n-), lung: see pulmonate.) In DARANE 
~ Classification, an order of Gasteropoda: now 
called Pulmonata or Pulmonifera. 
ms oS ‘pul-mo‘ni-an), n. [< L. pulmo(n-), 
: + -ian.] A pulmonate gastropod, as a 


O-ni-brang-ki-a’ti) 
The more correct form of Pid- 


chiate (pul’m6-ni-brang’ki-at), a. 
rrect form of a neide. » 
uwl-mon‘ik), a. and n. [= F. pul- 
Dulmonico (cf. Sp. pulmontaco), 
lun; Us pulmonary.) I. a. 


. 


Harvey, Consumptions. 
5 pulmonary circulation 
for diseases of the 
whois affected with 


s and the old to 
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wails Pups. See dental putp().—Pulp-colors, See color. 


papers.—2, To deprive of t 
or pulpy substance: as, to pulp coftec-beans. 


comes from the tree 
Pulp a bushel in a minute, 


-o 2. Containi l it; re 
ining to the Pulmonifera.—2. Containing pulp-cavity (mlp'kavsi t, 
a a part of the body: às, the pulmo- terior of a tooth whieh dont ie 

, nites of an arachnidan. called nerve-canal, See ntains t 


niforous son AETERNA l [NI lp-di ut 

y rada (pul-mo-nigi-di), n. pl. [NL pulp-digester (pulp'qdi icat nd 
AAS pulmoniqradus: see pulmonigrade.} eee a machino! ot wi alr 
Same as Pulmograda, —— goo) unc otlior te (8 Straw 
valmoni ade (pul-mon’i-grid), a. and n. [< matter from gluter reo thy 
ONL. Mitnonigradis, < L. pulmo(n-), lung, + traneous matters, 


zee A Suel 
A ‘ z A ade. boilers, in whic 3 ) mach 
gradi, walk.] Same as pulmograd chemi dae ee paper-stock Js ees ar 


1’mo-no-brang’kus), 4. i Is under more or Jeg, 
wlmonobranchous (pul’mo-no-brang Kus), chemicals under m st 
Pk L, pulmo(n-), lung, + Gr. Spay yea, gills.) Pul- asti e boilers 

monate, as 2 gastropod; pulmonibranchiate. 
[Rare] 


Affording a good charac 
monobrancheus Mollusca i 


aie 
vi 
Made A 


cter for dividing tho land pul- 
nto two families. 


1), n 

dy. Th a 

; ring pape Dapperman, 
Eng. Cyc, Nat, Hist., TII. 65. à 


l » and freeing i 
ulmonogasteropod (pul’md-no-gas‘tér-o-pod), Pele ine (pulp’enr re 
Pi andn. Same as; SE ae aoe a machino for Ea a In paper 
nogasteropoda(pu!" mo-no-gas-tg-rop 9- 4 S Paper-rags, 
PUO! ue TWh L. pulmo(n-), lung, + NL. A g 
Gasteropoda.]_ Same as Pulmonata, al (a). 
pulmotracheal (pul-mnd-tra’ke-al), a. Is IDE 
pulmo(n-), lung, + NL. trachea, windpipe, + 
-al,] In entom., pulmobranchial; pertaining to 
or done by means of pulmotrachem: as, pulmo- 
tracheal respiration. PS tr. 
Pulmotrachearia (pul-m6-tri-ké-a’ri-ii), n, pl. 
[NL., < L. pulmo(n-), lung, + NL. trachea, 
windpipe.] A group of pulmobranchiate or 
pulmotracheatoarachnidans; an order of Arach- 
nida, containing those arachnidans which have 
pulmonary saes as well as trachem, as spiders 
and scorpions. See cut under Scorpionidee. 
pulmotracheary (pul-mo-tra’ké-4-ri), a. and n. car 
T. a. Of or pertaining to the Pulmotrachearia, 22d other materials into a pulp with water, A] 
II, n.; pl. pulmotrachearies (-riz). A pulmo- called pulper, pulp-machine, pulping engine an 
tracheate arachnidan. ; pulp-mill. v gine, 
pulmotracheate (pul-mo-tra’k6-at), a. [< L. pulper (pul’per), n. 1. A machine for reducin 
yulmo(n-), lung, + trachea, windpipe, + -atcl,] Toots, as twnips, mangel-vurzel, ete., toa pul E 
Pulmobranchiate, as a spider; of or pertaining &root-pulper.—2. A machine for removing the 
to the Pulmotrachearia. fleshy pulp of coffee-berries—3, A pulp-di- 
pul (pulp), n. [=F. pulpe = Sp. pulpa = Pg. It. gester, pulp-grinder, or pulp-engine. 
polpa, < L. pulpa, the fleshy part of an animal Pulpett, n. A Middle English form of pulpit, 
body, ete., solid flesh, the pulp of fruit, ete.] A pulp-grinder (pulp’grin’dér), n. m paper- 
moist, slightly cohering mass, consisting of soft Man., a form of grinding-mill for erushing 
undissolved animal or vegetable matter. specin. disintegrating, and grinding partially made 
cally— (a) The soft, succulent, part of fruit: as, the pulp paper-pulp, or for grinding wood to form paper- 
thelViles Ladrusen varieties (as Concord, clo) the re fe etd 
a distinct. portion of the berry inclosing the pees ana pulpifier (pul’pi-fi’ér), n. 


is characteristically tough and sour. It is inclosed in a 
sweet and well-flayored layer formed beneath the skin. 


S anq 


-man uf. 
esparto, 


Pulp-engine, consisting 
ends and divide a partition ġ, 
c, having grooves into which I 


pifi An apparatus for 
grinding up fresh meat, and converting it into 
an almost jelly-like pulp as an aid to digestion 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, for dyspepties. Also called meat-pulpifier and 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the prane neam: meat-pulverizer. 
ilton, P. L., iv. 335. lpify (pul’pi-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. pulpified, 
b) The material from which paper is ma ' pu p y PoF ‘i p ay ey anne 
Ws reduced to a soft uniform mass, Gna BDE: pulpiy NNI . [< pulp + -ify.] To render 
pifled mass of food after chymification and before chylin. PUPY; Mako into pulp. 
cation, (d) The soft pulpy core of a tooth, consisting These actions fof rumination] are repeated until the 
chiefly of the nerve accompanied by its vessels and con- greater portion of the grass which has been cropped is 
pulpijied. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 324. 


nective tissue; atooth-pulp. (e) The soft elastic fibrocar. 
tilage forming much of the substance of the intervertebral i i Snar: OY 
Ake a eoniety occupies theinteriorof ea een pulpines si (pulipi nes) n A papy E 
a ip sans inora aurota and tougher. Tothecompressi- Consistency. - ee hen’), n m 
i a elasticity this pulp is mainly due the action pulping-machine (pul’ping-ma-shén’), n. | 
erving as buffers to diminish concussion agri., a pulper or root-pulper. E. pulpit, pul 
f ME. pulpit, pul- 


of the spine. The pulp is compressib] g sC n j i 
Albeit the fact that a man an be SEO ont pulpit (pul’pit), n. and a. _<ME hte 
Fulcrning after lying all night than in theevening atter pet, < OF, pulpite, F. pupitre, dial. pup a 
Sp. púlpito = Pe. It. pulpito, <L. pulp ui 
staging, stage, platform, scaffold.] Th ae ee 


a day spent on the feet, (f) In mining, slimes; ore pul- 
A rostrum or élevated platform from which a 


verized and mixed with water, 
In the case of silver the ore is freq i 
quently pulver 
pam s, and the resulting pup amalgamated tana p 
h Encyc. Brit., XVI. 465, 
pius dental, cte., pulp, See the adjectives.— Persis- 


(pulp), v. [< pulp, n] I tr 

[ 5 » rans. 1. To 
make into pulp, in any sense; seater lp: 
as, to pulp wood-fiber for paper; to manila 
he surrounding pulp 


The o 
ther mode is to pep the coffee immediately as it 
. bya simple machine a man will 


if Bryan Edwards. 
0 be or to become ripeand juicy 


LU. intrans, 


pon the tree of love, 
richer every hour, 


ins to pulp and swell 


Keats. 


tä), n. pl. C., pl. of 
Da, meat, pulp: 
its. 
iday ni; ht, 
Y ig) i ae pHo too, and yet your 
A a Man out of his Humour, v, 7. 
_, gmn obscure.] A kind ofcon- 
Pposed to be made of the pulp 


tel 
Pulpit of Niccolà Pisano, in the Baptisi 


ppal ons, mackaroons, kick- speaker addresses an au istia 
2 Nabbes, Microcosmius, iii eration: specifically, in the Oralosed 
Same as pulp- an elevated and more oF “delivers bis 


from which the preacher 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pulpit 


and, in churches of many denomin 
duets the service. 
And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of w ic! 

they had made for the purpose, eea Noe vat 
Produce his hody to the market-place a 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a f snd 
Speak in the order of his funeral, i 
Shak., J. C, iii. 1. 229, 

And the reader droned from the pulpit 

Like the murmur of many ma $ 


Longfellow, King Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn, 

g, A bow of iron lashed to the end of the bow- 

sprit of a whaling-vessel, and forminga support 

for the waist of the harpooner, to insure his 

safety.—The pulpit, preachers collectively, or what 
they preach. 

By the pulpit are adumbrated the writings of our modern 
saints in Great Britain, Swift, Vale ofa ‘Tub, i. 

JI. «. Of or pertaining to the pulpit or preach- 
ers and their teaching: as, pulpit eloquence; 

pulpit utterances. 

pulpit (pul’pit), v.t. [< pulpit, n] Toplacein 
or supply with a pulpit. [Rare.] 

Certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of Chris- 
tian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

pulpitariant (pil-pi-ta’ri-an), x. [< pulpit + 
-arian.] A preacher. [Rare.] 

The Scottish br ethren were acquainted by common in- 
tercourse with these directions that had netled the ag- 
grieved pulprtarians 

} Ly. Hackel, Abp. Williams, i. 90. (Davies.) 
i pulpiteer (ptl-pi-tor’), n. [< pulpit + -cer.] A 
| preacher: a contemptuous term. 

Then it was wider the name of puritans and round-heads, 
i and now it is openly as ministers, under the name of pri 


and blackcouts, and presl and pulpiteers (that many 
servants of the Lord are revile 


Baxter, Self-Denial, Epistle Monitory. 
cre a heated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams, 
pulpitert (pilpi-ter), x. [< pulpit +-erl.] One 
who preaches from a pulpit; a preacher. 

O most gentle pulpiter! what tedious homily of love 

j have you wearied your parishioners withal ! 
- Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 163. 
pulpitical (pil-pit’i-kal), a. [< pulpit + -ie-al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pulpit; suited to the 
pulpit. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
pulpitically (pil-pit’i-kal-i), adv, Inamanner 
suited to the pulpit. [Rare.] 
To proceed then regularly and pulpitically. 
Lord Chesteryield, Letters. (Latham.) 
pulpitish (pil’pi-tish), a. [< pulpit + -ishl.] 
Smacking of the pulpit; like a pulpit perform- 
ance, 
pulpitmant (pul’pit-man), x. A preacher. 
Grew a fine pulpitinan, and was beneficed. ra 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, iii. 2. 
Dr. Hooper preached. . . . This is one of the iirst rank 
of pulpit men in the nation. Evelyn, Diary, Noy. 5, 1631. 
pulpitry (pwl’pit-ri), n. [< pulpit + -ry.] 
Teaching such as that given from the pulpit; 
preaching. 

They teach not that to govern well is to train up a na- 
tion in true wisdom and virtue, . . . and that this is the true 
flourishing of a land, other things follow as the shadow 
does the substance ; to teach thus were mere pulpitry to 
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pulp-washer (pulp’wosh"ér),». A machine for 
cleansing paper-pulp from dirt and fore 
ter; a pulp-dre 
stones, ete., and d 
admitting a fresh supply. 
pulpy (pul’pi), a. [< pulp + -y1.] 
soit; fleshy; pultaceous; suce 
pulpy covering of a nut; 
of a peach or cherry. 
Long’st thou for 
And neuer het 


ations, con- 


ign mat- 
« It has A screen to retain grain, 
for carrying off dirty water and 


Like paler 
ulent: as, the 
the pulpy substance 


r Butter? bite the poulpy part, 
ter came to any Mart. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3, 
In lupins these pulpy 
arise with the stalk in ar 


ides {of the bean] do sometimes 
emblance of two fat leaves, 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iti, 
TADY (AO ton the synovial membrane, Brodie's 
pulque (pil’ke), n. 
fermented drink m 


[Sp.,< Mex. pulque.] A 
1 ar ade in Mexico and some 
Connie of Central America from the juice of 
the agave or maguey, Agave Americana. The sap, 
pitch abounds in sugar and mucilage when the plant is 
al bout to flower, is at that time drawn intoa cavity formed 
by cutting out the bud and upper leaves. ‘Ihe yield may 

a day eral mouths. The 

i n voirs of rawhide, and early in 
the process is pleasant, resembling spruce-beer, but at the 
utrid odor of the animal matter con- 

It is, however, a favorite beverage 


for se 


tained in the hid 
with the Mexicans. 
pulque-brandy (ptl’ke-bran/di), n. A strong 
spirituous liquor produced in Mexico by distil- 
ling pulque, the larger part of which is so con- 
sumed; aguardiente; mescal. 
pulsate (pul’sat), v. i.; pret. and pp. pulsated, 
ppr. pulsating. [< L. pulsatus, pp. of pulsare, 
> beat, strike, push, drive: see pulsel.] To beat 
or throb, as the heart or a blood-vessel; con- 
tract and dilate in alternation or rhythmically, 
as the heart in systole and diastole, the disk of 
a jellyfish in swimming, the vacuoles in some 
protozoans, ete. 
The heart of a viper or frog will continue to 
after it is taken from the body. 
pulsatile (pul’sa-til), a. and n. [= F. pulsatile 
Sp. pulsdtil = Pg. pulsatil = It. pulsatile, 
< ML. pulsatilis, beating, striking, throbbing 
(neut. pulsatile, a sieve), L. pulsare, pp. pulsa- 
tus, beat, strike: see pulsate, pulset.] I. a. 1. 
Capable of pulsating; pulsating or pulsatory; 
throbbing; beating.— 2. Requiring to be struck 
in order to produce sound; in music, noting an 
instrument the tone of which is produced by 
blows, as of a hammer, as a drum, tambourine, 
cymbals, ora bell. The epithet is not commonly used 
with reference to stringed instruments, like the dulcimer 
or the pianoforte, though it properly belongs to them. 
Compare percussive. 
IL. n. A musical instrument which is sound- 
ed by means of blows. s 
pulsatilla (pul-sa-til’ii), n. [ML. pulsatilla, 
pulsatilla, dim., < L. pulsare, pp. pulsatus, beat, 
strike: see pulsate, pulsatile. ] _ The pasque- 
flower, Anemone Pulsatilla; also, in pharmacog- 
raphy, A. pratensis and A. patens (var. Nuttal- 
liana). These plants have medicinal properties. Also 
pusatill. See pasque-flower. A 
ulsation (pul-sa’shon), n. [= F. pulsation = 
Pr. pulsacio = Sp. pulsacion = Pg. pulsação = 
It. pulsazione, < L. pulsatio(n-), a beating, a 
striking, < pulsare, pp. pulsatus, strike, beat: 
see pulsate, pulsel.] 1. The act or process of 


To chapel; 


pulsate long 
Darwin. 


ho} 


them. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii, (Davies.) pulsating, or beating or throbbing: as, the pul- 
pulpless(pulp’les), a. [< pulp +-less.] Lack- sation of the heart, of an artery, of a tumor.— 


2, A single beat of the heart or a blood-ves- 
sel.—3. A beat or stroke by which some medi- 
um is affected, as in the propagation of sound. 
See beat, n., 2.—4. In lai, a beating without 
sees ited pulsatit 

Phe Cornelian law “de injuriis” prohibited pulsation as 
well A yerberation, distinguishing verberation, which was 
accompanied with pain, from pulsation, which was attend- 
ed with none. Blackstone, Com., IM. viii. 


ive (pul’sa-tiv), a. [= F. pulsatif = Sp. 
aun e as pulsate + -ive.] Same as pul- 
satile. 
r (pul-sa’tor), n. [< L. pulsator, one who 
rue BES A < pulsare, pp. pulsatus, beat, 
strike: see pulsate.] 1. A beater; a striker.— 
2. The pulsometer pump.—s. A small gravi- 
tating machine or shaker, used in diamond- 
mining in South Africa and elsewhere. It 


ing or deficient in pulp; free from pulp. 
There is a greater interest manifested by the masses of 
the dental profession in the retention of pudpless teeth. 
Science, XI. 216. 
pulp-machine (pulp’ma-shén"), n. Same as 

pulp-engine. Soot 
pulp-meter (pulp’mé’tér),7. A device for reg- 
ulating the quantity of pulp supplied to a pa- 
per-muchine, that the quantity may be adjusted 
to the required width and weight of the sheet. 
pulp-mill (pulp’mil), x. . A pulp-grinder, pulp- 

Mg-machine, or pulper. 

pulpous (genta a. [= E. pulpeux = Sp. Pg. 
pulposo = It. polposo, pulpy, < L- TES 
fleshy, < pulpa, the fleshy portion of a bo y: 
solid flesh: see pulp.] Consisting of or resem- 


bling pulp; pulpy. 


The redstreak, . . . whose pulpous fruit k the same principle as the jigeer. 
i irradi i s works on winci : 
uth pora irradiate and vermilion, ed Cider, i Pylsatoria (pul-sa-to’ri-i), u. pl. INL.: Age 


A group of parasitie Infusoria, 
a framed for the reception of 
a rhythmically pulsatile 
and with a differentiated 


pulsator.) 
called a subclass, 
Pulsatella RES 
ni ithout ¢ 
R found in the mesoderm of 


Pulpousness (pul’pus-nes), 2. The state or 
quality of Bee pulpous; softness and moist- 
hess. Imp. Dict. 


Pulp-strainer (pulp’stra‘uér), 2. A sieve for 


z ; E ile vesicle. £ 
straining pulp; specifically, a sieve for this pur ona ee Gomes Gaal 
Pose used in paper-making. 

CC-0. 
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pulse 


pulsatory (pul’sa-to-ri),a. [= Sp. Py, pulsa- 

lorio, < L. preire beat, strike: see pulsel.) 
Same as pulsatile, 

An inward, pungent, and pudeatary 

Sr H. Wo 

Pulsa! current, in eleet. 

larly namei, d : 

The pulsatory current ia one which resulta from sudden 
or instantaneous changes in the intensity of a continzons 
current. Jour, Franklin Inat, CXXE 34, 

pulse! (puls), n. [Now accom. to L, spelling; 
in ME. poutce, pouse, pous, $ OF. pouls, pors, 
pon, a beat, stroke, pulse, F. pouls, pulse, = 
Pr. pols = Sp. Pg. pulso = It, polso = b. pols = 
MLG. puls = G. Sw. Dan, puls, pulse,< L. pulsus, 
a beating, striking, pushing (pulsus venarum, 
‘the beating of the veins, the pulse), < pellere. 
pp. pulsus, strike, drive, push, Cf. pulsel, v. 
1. A beat; a stroke; especially, a measured, 
regular, or rhythmical beat; a short, quick mo- 
tion regularly repeated, as in a medium of the 
transmission of light, sound, ete. ; a pulsation; 
a vibration. 

The vibrations or pulse of this medium, that they may 
cause the alternate fits of easy transmission and easy re- 
flexion, must be swifter than light, and by consequence 
above 700,000 times swifter than sounda. Newton. 

I... caught once more the distant shont, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows, 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, bocxvii. 
2. Specifically, in physiol., the series of rhyth- 
mically recurring maxima of fluid tension in 
any blood-vessel, consequent on the contrac- 
tions of the heart. ‘These may be pereeived by palpa- 
tion, and recorded by the sphygmograph, and often pro- 
duce a visible effect in dilating the vessel, or causing a 
lateral movement of it. The pulse is for the moat part 
confined to the arteries, but a venons pulse occurs (see 
below). There is one arterial pulse for each ventric- 
ular systole; but in disease a ventricular systole may be 
too feeble to produce a sensible pulsation in a distant ar- 
tery, as at the wrist, or again each pulsstion may be 
double. (See dicrotic pulse.) The features of the pulse 
are the times between successive pulsations, the maxima 
and minima of pressure, and the way in which the tension 
changes from maximum to minimum and to maximum 
again, represented in the form of the sphygmographic 
tracing. The normal pulse exhibits approximately equal 
and equidistant maxima, the rate being in adults between 
70 and 50 (see pulse-rate); the rise of pressure is sharp, 
the fall slow with only a slight dicrotic wave; the extent 
of change (amplitude) is not excessive ; and the tension 
of the blood in the vessel is neither too high nor too low, 
As taken with Basch’s sphygonomanometer, the radial 
(maximum) tension in health usually Hes between 135 and 
165 millimeters mercury. 
He perceyuede by his pous he was in peril to deye, 
And bote he hadde recouer the rather that rise sholde he 
neuere. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 0. 
His pous [var. powa, poulce} and pawmes of his hondes. 
pons ( 5 kauae, Troilus, iii. 1120. 
Yet she 's warm, her pulses beat, 
"Tis a sign of life and heat. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ili, 1, 
Stir not a Pule; and let my Blood, 
That turbulent, ua Flood, 
Be softly staii 
Congreve, On Mrs. Hunt. 
3. In music, same as heat or accent.—4, Fig- 
uratively, feeling; sentiment; general opinion, 
drift, tendency, or movement, private or public: 
as, the pulse of an occasion; the pulseof the com- 
munity.—Anacrotic pulse, a pulse in which the first 
wave is not the highest, so that pee t Tas eee 
ulse-curve is notche Uni , a large, more 
ue less frequent pulse.—Corrigan’s pisita e 
pulse of aortic regurgitation: a large, quick, n col- 
lapsing pulse.—Dicrotic pulse, a pulse in which the 
dicrotic wave is aoe Bi donite peme ak J 
ulse, pulsation of the ret) jes, as ri r 
P po Filiform 
is con- 


ache within the akull, 
olton, Reliqnie, p, 41%. 


a current rapidly and regi- 


the ophthalmoscope or by Purkinje’s method,— 

pulse, a thready pulse; the pulse when the 

tracted and the pulsations are feeble.— Freq pulse, 

a pulse in which the number of beats per minute is exces- 

sive. Alsocalled rapid and sometimes  pulse.— Full 
ulse, a large pulse, the artery not being contracted. — 

Bard ulse, a pulse where the is not easily com- 

reall the LEP: being ai sts 

Hyperdi a very 

Teequent: X ay pulse in which the number 

sations per minute is abnormally low ; 

Enes called RAS DLAN „a pulse in wi 

the pulsations are of unequal strength or recur at 

intervals, or which is abnormal in both these ts.-— 

Large pulse, a pulse in which the amplitude or « 

ence between the maximum and minimum of t 

great; pulsus magnus.— Monocrotic pu 

only one distinguishable wave.—Polycrotic: 

where there are several second: ray 
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ward R the pulse-curve.— Secondary pulse- 
te Me now the primary wave, and due to the 


pulse 
ude or difference between maximum 
: on ae Penal aoe H ans See of the arterial walls; a wave indicated by À 
pi ot Areraual p i be te ho well an elevation following the initial upward stroke of the cial br 
Des a Peete Ise-curve, See puisel, 2. ; i some € 
50, ‘small, frequent pulse pulse-curye, iik), a. [< pulse + -i-fie.] Ex- i 
AeA 's o, fleura- pulsific (pul-sif”ik), a. [$2 Fifie] E 
ponud ore s nity roe one's mind, Paiting the pulse; causing pulsation. [Rare. ] 
7 pulse, a small; frequent pulso in a entractoi 'o make [the muscular constriotion of the heart) ho. 
f 4 . thing but a pulsiick corporeal quality n tho substance o 
opala, n preti and pre puteh Doro, the eart itaet Is ao enan System, D. 161 
. pulsare, beat, strike, push, h tdworth, ‘ 1D. 161. 
pulsne, beat, strike, push, pulsimeter (pul-sim’e-tér), n. , [Also pulsome- 
< L, pulsare, and see ey ter; < L. pulsus, pulse, + Gr. pipan aa eul : contractio 
mpel, propel, repel, appulse, compuise, An instrument for measuring the strength rect centripetal pulse due to arteria? Coustitt 
ake quickness of the pulse: : pultt, v. A Middle English to relaxation, 
. vans. 1t, To drivo. pulsion (pul’shon), n. [< LL. pulsio(n-), a beat- pultaceous (pul-ta’shingy a, om, on ee 


ave) 


iu 
SPU 
uadrigemir 
Re after eva wi a Dulse 
See pul ou 


At 


i 


past utl, 


i d, x i rive: seo pulsel.] The act of driving Soft or semi-fluid, as the s f 
Pulst forth thro yt rincely throne, and place strike, dri : 3 2 ia nn l 1e substance nep S 1 
Sater) A er, æncid, forward: opposed to suction or traction. tice; pulpy.—2, Macerated; punriget © Poul 


ey ; T 5 , sneral and ancient soever the common opinion digested: as, a pultaceo S S L yay 
2, To drive by a pulsation of tho heart. Utere] may be that attraction is a kind of motion quite differing stomach. nag cous mass of food Ray 


T. intrans. ‘To beat, as the arteries or heart. from mdsion, if not also opposite to it, yet I confess Icon: Pultenæa Maea 


t panting puls his ioynts, and tier'd with pains his cur in opinion . og m Smith, 1793), name 
pne: y ` species of pulsion. kiks <- at ees >» named J. E, 
sala Ec NE a  niea raation “Boje Ganee of Attraction by Suction, i, (1730-1801), an English botanist rd Pulteney 


ü), n. [N 


Mhe heart, when separated wholly from the body, in EE ; shani leguminous shrubs of nist.” pene 
7 y A y erable he operation of nature is different from mechanism, 108 is Shrubs of the tribe p enus of 
ome. aa cn eet ER to pulte for a couelo Ray. it eener its work by trusion or pulsion, by knockings is characteriz by united keel a x odalyrieze, 
n or thrustings, as if it wero without that which it wrought petal, two ov » an ovate try, als, a large py 


ting 
speci 


pulse? (puls), n. nan uls, ae Lea SON * upon. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 156. feces closely fr 
poi p pult-) = Gr, TOAT: 3 naa i SA MAA > stipules. Whe 
potti po ee me ae Sede. cr pulsive (pul’siv a [L mie py of rg bear undivided and alter, 
p mes. s , (à fl SLE ` lere, beat, strike, drive (see pulse ) -ive.] + caye leaves, and browni 
Anti da p oe eonen, paean al ESD lees Constraining; compulsory. [Rare.] an involucre under the yell 
lants cultivated as field or garden crops, as ) 


peas, beans, lentils, ete. 


The pulsive strain of conscience, Marston. aye dwarf and or namental evergre 


y H » Usually fr 
3 He Nares. tivated chiefly - the ee om 1 tos 
With Elijah he partook, 2. Impulsive. Nares one) P. daplinoi which ete 2 the name Pultenwn? 
S Or as a guest with Danicl, at his pulse, In end my pulsive braine no art affoords toria as wall-jlower, Sve Ton aao eb is known in Vict 


Milton, P. R., ii. 278. To mint, or stamp, or forge new coyned words. S TER naru 
ae i P Or S oin Taylor, Works (1030). PUltert, n. An obsolete form of poutterer, 


Öne of tlio plants producing pulse. pultesset, pultiset, n. Obsolete oaee 


Every puls, pulsometer (pul-som’e-tér), n. E y AETS, a “Hee 
There lande is colde, is hervest nowo to huls. beating, + Gr. pérpov, measure. . Dame as Pen 
n S Ne 
= : ee panes (Œ. E. T. S) p. 160: nutsimeter.—2. In mech., a kind of steam-con- papiet i See puture 
; climb his pulse in many an even row, å i nat aoe ait EOD) ` 
; te strike the ponderous OACI below. Heuser pinan etnon iko ore OE Nea pulu (po/lé), v. [Hawaiian.] A fine silky yel 
$ Crabbe, Works, I. 41, UmM-pump. By interposing a stratum of air between “Jowish fiber obtained in the Hawaiian Tene 


SRM 


An obsolete form of Poultry, 


the steam and the water it forms a far more economical x ñ 5 A 
} ve (puls’kéry), n. Thesphygmograph- machine than the old style of vacuum-pump. Inthe il. from tree-ferns of the genus Cibotium, the 
‘ic | Bich pipe wae. lustration a and a’ bases of whose leafstalks it densely covers, 
glass (puls’glis), n. An instrument in- 4 bottle-shaped It is exported in considerable quantity, chiefly to San 


> 3 sis CRANE chambers; bis the > Francisco, for use in stuffi s, ete. aj 
toexhibit the ebullition of liquidat low bonnet with : eizenua Cs Baromels. of cte. A species of 


ı and the Malayan 


ratures, constructed steam-passages; ¢ islands, yields (as do also s i ia) ali 
5 x 3,3 s also spe fî Dicksonia) a lik - 
horus. The bulbs g=) isaspherical valve uct, uscd for the same purpose, and also employer ices 

S pug zaude gery as a mechanic: l styptic. 
S arnom ane puly. An abbreviation of Latin puwis, powder: 
n Pulse-glass. a WO) used in medical prescriptions. 

ie opening hermetically sealed by 2 Dlopips: flowinto the other. j pulverable (pul’ve-ra-bl), a. [< L. pulverare, 
gue inl sped, the heat of the hand will Steam enters at s; cover with dust, reduce to powder (< pulvis 


formation of vapor and drive the liquid into d is an induction- 3 (pulver-), dust, powder), + -able.] . Capable of 


Sini page ARG a violent ebullition in the lat- 


ess (puls‘les), a. [< pulse + -less.] Hav- 
no pulse or pulsation. 


passage for water; 
e and e are vul- 
canized rubber 
valves; f and f, 
valve-seats; h, the 


being pulverized, or reduced to fine powder. 
[Rare.] 


In. . . the Indies hefurnished himself with some liquid 


a fall half. is S 7 ipii ọ substances afforded by wounded plants, that as soon as 
LANA ponen hanes eae een a A, fhois X he came near Europe ana not before, turned into consis- 
‘ i go, xi. own (with other al UR p 
lessness (puls’les nes) i. Pa Ş parts) in dotted ` tent and pulverable bodies. Boyle, Works, I. 636. 
A $ uri - T = s 
the pulse 2 pases ene g and g pulveraceous (pul-ve-ra’shius), a. [< L. pul- 


e pulse. l ; l Dot 
ul-sel’um), 2.3 pl. Na (ii), for wate and H vis (pulver-), dust, powder, + -accous.] In bo : 
pr FA N i, valve-guards; j, : and zoél., having a dusty or powdery surface; 
ve. t or flagelliform a pen- pon RITE, $ pulverulent. 5 ia Aen 
Gos permati zoan, which by its covering’ “open: puivereini (uleran); r Ae RE 
ons propels the body to which it ings whereby the » polverino, < polvere, powder: see powari 
Erap y Kamt valves may, be A powder-horn, especially one for fine primmg- 
reached for ad: powder. l 
pulverate (pul’ve-rat), v. t.; pret. and Dp De 
verated, ppr: pulverating. [¢ L. pile aa 
of pulverare (> It. polverare), cover ue : one 
reduce to powder, < pulvis (pulver-), dus Por 
der: seo powder.] To beat or reduce to pow 
or dust; pulverize. [Rare.] jane, frat 
They litter them [their horses] in their own du Ble 
dryed in the Sun ae pruiverated. Sandys, Trav ES 
cother Pulveratores (pul/ve-rã-tő'rēz), 1: Phr Ci 
er, The Pl. of pulverator, < L. pulverare, PP Birds wbic 
reduce to powder: see pulverate.] l w as the 
habitually roll themselves in the dust, 
Rasores. a 
pulver-dayt (pul’vér-da), 7. 


um, trac- 


distinct from 
Eneye, Brit., XIX. 859, 


Same as Pulver- 


Wednesday. vis (pul- 

a ti milver dish} (pul’vér-dish), n. KL. OMe a 

is ver-), dust, ashes, + B. dials SG pe sprin- 
eee ulsel,] Thepulse, Were placed the ashes whic Wednesday: 


hich alternate beatsare kled upon the faithful on Ash CL pulvereus, 
, a pulse made up pulvereous (pul-ve’ré-us), @. L dust, ashes: 
eoe e containing dust, < pulvis (p iue 2 ’pulverulent. 
differens a Se¢ powder.] Powdery or ERR PEKOE 
thetwo pulverin, pulverine (pul ve-ni ine] Ashes 


See pulse.— Pul- vis (pulver-), dust, ashes, + -0° 


pulse, —Pulsus hy- i pul- 

ulse. See pulse.— Puls of parilla. = ee 

there is an extra E pulverizable (pul’ve-ri-za-bl),, “ gwerizea vile) 

térisable = Sp. pulverizable = it. f peing pue 

as pulverize + -able.] Capablo 0 : r 

5 pu ized. Also spelled puwerisa nem a [= ue- 

feebler and then Pulverization (pul/ve-ri-za 532, 2 Pg. Pu 

paradoxus,apulse pulvérisation = Sp. puluerizacior = 


| 
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pulverization 
rização = lt. polverizzazione ; 
-atiom.] The act of pulverizing, 
dust or powder. 
ulverize (pul 
ized, ppr- pulv 
polverizar 


as pulverize + 
, Or reducing to 
Also spelled pulverisation, 
4), v.; pret. and pp. pulver- 
crizing. [= F. pulvériser = Er: 
Sp. Pg. pulverizar = Tt. polveriz- 
care, polverezzare, < LL. pulverizare, reduce to 
dust, < L. pulvis (pulver-), dust, powder: see 
powder. | I. trans. To reduce to fine powder, 
as by pounding, grinding, ete. 
The zealous Prophet, with iust fury mooy'd, 
’Fore all the Hoast, his Brother sharp reprooy'd, 
And pulvertz'd their Idol. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, T 


he Lawe, 
II. intrans. 1. To become reduced to fine 
powder; fall to dust.—2. In ornith., to roll or 
wallow in the dust; take a sand- or dust-bath, 
as a hen or partridge. 
Also spelled pulverise. 
pulverizer (pul’ve-r1-zér), n. „1, One who or 
that which pulverizes; especially, a machine 
for breaking the soil, crushing stone, grinding 
grain, ote.— 2. Inornith., a bird that habitually 
rolls or wallows in the dust or takes sand-baths; 
one of the Pulveratores, 
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pulvillus (pul-vil‘us), n.; pl. pulvilli (5). (L, 
a little cushion: see pulril.] In entom., alittle 
like a cushion, pad, or sucker, between 

clavi or claws of the apical or terminal 
ul joint of an insects leg; a foot-pad. 4 
pulvillus is a modified plantula, onychium, or empodiugn, 
forming a pad often farnished with tubular hairs which 
secrete an adhesive substance, enabling the insect to walk 


on smooth surfaces. ‘The cushion of a fly's foot is an ex- 
ample. Also pulvinulus, 5 z p 


pulvinar (pul-vi/nar), a. and n. [< L. pulvi- 
naris, of or belonging to a cushion or pitow; 
pulvinarium, usually pulvinar, a couch made of 
cushions; < pulvinus, a cushion, bolster, pillow, 
elevation: see pillow.) I. a. Padded or pad- 
like; cushiony; pillowy: as, the pulvinar prom- 
inence of the brain. 

II. n. 1. A pillow or cushion; a medicated 
cushion.—2, The posterior inner part of the 
optic thalamus, forming a prominence on its 
upper surface. Also called posterior tubercle. 

—3. The cushion of fat filling up the non- 
articular part of the acetabulum. 

Pulvinaria (pul-vi-na’ri-ii), n. [NL. (Targioni- 
Tozzetti, 1868), < L. pulvinus, a cushion: see 


pump 


lava from which gas or steam has escaped in 
jarge quantities while it was becoming cansoli- 
dated. pumice is usually a form of obsidian, and eon- 
tains from 60 to 75 per cent! of silica, Itis often so 

as to float on water for a considerable time after 
ejected from a volcano, After its pores become filled wit 
water it sinks to the bottom, its specifie gravity being near- 
ly two and a half times that of water, 

Planted in rude and uncultivated places, amongst rocka 
and dry prmices, Evelyn, Silva, 
Like as a swarm of bees that in an hollow pumice pond. 

Pharr, Xneid, xii, 
pumice (pum’is or pii’mis), v. t; pret. and pp. 
pumiced, ppr. pumicing. [< pumice, n] To 
polish, rub, or otherwise treat with pumice- 
stone; especially, in silver-plating, to clean with 
pumice and water, as the surface of an article 
to be plated. g 
We who have ragged beards are cruel iy prescription 
and acclamation; while they who have pumiced faces and 


perfumed hair are called cruel only in the moments of 
tenderness, and in the pauses of irritation. 


Landor, Diogenes and Plato, 
The box being finished, the outside fs pamiced and pol- 
ished, and any applications of gilding can be made. 


Workshop Receipts, \st ser., p. 350. 
pulvin us.] A notable genus of bark-lice or scale- pumiceous (pi-mish’ius),a. [< L. pumiceus, of 
Insects of the homopterous family Coccide. The or pertaining to pumice, < pumex (pumic-), pum- 
pannen are Bee Ge and flat, with a dense mre jce; see pumice.) Pertaining to pumice; con- 
cushion-shaped, and waxy egg-mass. They are very injuri- scp ro er cas i i ice: 
ous to trees and plants. P. ritis damages grape-vinesin SISUNg of pumice, or resem ling Pe ae 


Na Europe, and P, innumerabilis is a great pest to maple pumiceous structure, 
AN  shade-trees in the United States, where it is known as the 


The singularity of manners . . 
cies, by some called pulverizers, 7 i 
J. Rennie, in Montagu’s Ornith, Dict. 

Also spelled pulveriser. 
pulverizing-mill (pul’ve-i-zing-mil), n. 
apparatus for reducing the ingredients of gun- 


+ peculiar to a few spe- 


R J cottony maple-scale, is ete Ea epa o at eaS A ’ 
powder separately to an impalpable powder pulvinate (pul’ vi-nat), a. [K L. pulvinatus, Science, VII, $72. ; 
before they are combined in the incorporating- cushion-shaped, having aswelling or elevation, pumice-stone (pum’is-stōn), n. [Formerly also 
mill. < pulvinus, a cushion, an elevation: see pillow.) punie-stone, pumy-stone; < pumice + stone, Cf. ! 
pulverous (pul’ve-rus), a. [¢L. pulvis (pulver-), 1. Pulvinar; cushiony; pillowy; pad-like.— 2. AS. pumic-stān.] Same as pumice. 
dust, powder: see powder.] Consisting of dust In bot., cushion-shaped. Fire, fall'a from Hees’) at oire by AAA 
or powder; like powder. Smart. Also pulviniform. Or front sont Mona burning bowels throw'n, 3 
ulverulence (pul-ver’d-lens), n. [< pulveru- Pulvinate prothorax or pronotum, in entom.,a pro- Repleat with Sulphur, Pitch, and Pumy stone, 4 
p ` sti 5: vder; the state of thorax or pronotum which is depressed in one place and With sparkling fury spreads. 
i END z pel Puetinest ane ae $ eak g appears to be puted out in thers fetying . fanciful Be Syleester, tr of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Furies. F 
j being dusted over, powdery, or rer be semblance to a cushion or pillow that has been presse Pe ale AA A 
pulverulent (pul-ver’é-lent), a. (=F. pulvéru- down in any part, Kirby. _ Cnn of ne an Teea ae tn Pa Ì 
j lont = Sp. Pg. pulverulento, ¢ L. pulverulentus, pulvinated (pul’vi-na-ted), a. [< pu vinate tories Titia TAEI N 
| full of dust, covered with dust, < pulvis (pulver-), -ed?.) In arch., noting a swelling or bulging out Pumie ames Tasty hent — 
| dust, powder: see powder.] 1. Dusty; consist- in any part of an order, or any member 50 paar And threrai Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 3 
ing of fine powder; powdery: as, caleareous acterized, as some fri zes. Also called pillowed. pumiciform (pum‘i-si-form), a. [< L. pumez 
| stone is sometimes found in the pulverulent pulvinately (pul’vi-nat-li), adv. In bot., in a (pumic-), pumice, + forma, form.] Resembling i 
form.—2, In zoöl., finely powdery or dusty, pulvinate manner. , pumice: specifically applied in geology to cer- 
i as a surface; especially, covered as if powdered pulvini, n. Plural of pulvinus. i wi. tain light spongy rocks having the texture of 
i with very minute scales an insect.—8. In pulviniform (pul-vin’i-form), a. [< L. pulvi- 


umice. ; 
mnie (pum'i-kōs), a. [= It. pumicoso, po- 
micoso, < L. pumicosus, like pumice, porous, < 


bot.: (a) Covered as if with powder or dust; 
pulveraceous: said of surfaces. (b) Of very 
slight cohesion: said of tissues. 


nus, a cushion, an elevation, + forma, form.] 
Same as pulvinate. —_ yas 
pulvinulus (pul-vin’w-lus), n.; pl. pulvinuli 


; k ic-), pumice: see pumice.) Con- 
z N si 5 ; sushion, a Dunes (pumic-), pun c i 
The “thallus,” which increases in thickness by the for- (-1ī). (NL., < L. pirinci OED $ stione satine of orrae : À 
mation of new layers upon its free surface, has no very de- little bank of earth, dim. of pu i ou h me aaea AER Smet Rr " 
fined limit, and, in consequence of the slight adhesion of an elevation.] In entom., same as pulvillus. Patents es n n e pied 
its components, is said to be “ pulverulent. famillon, 


He Micros, 3325. Pulvinus (pul-vi/nus), n; pl, pulvini (cni). 92unie ees A 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 325. PNL. < L. pulvinus, a cushion, bolster, pillow, pumie stones pE E e t i : 
4. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, as cJeyation: see pillow.) In bot., same as cush- pummacet, n. rm of pomace. 


j ummel, n. and v. See pommel. $ 
l Pulver-Wedn sdayt (pul’ver-wenz/di), n. [< puttintiine (pulviplöm), n. [< NE. pulvi- Tummelo, Se TK ME. pumpe, COF. 
stots’ (anit es (see powder NA 3 nea E 1 n. . pu . pompe, 
| L. pulvis (pulver-), dust, ashes (see powder), + Lhe < L. pulvis, dust, powder, + pluma, a np OMe ae = Cat Sp. Pg. bom- 
$ Wednesday.] Same as Ash 1 Canes a: Aa feather.] Same fe poueder-down, ama eC eee : poe 
pulvilt (pul’vil), x. [Also pulville anc pulvillo, nyiwar (pu wär), n. [A so paliar; p. nd.) bas pump; of Di Bom Mie ee : : 
pulvillio, pulvilio; < Tt. polviglio, < L. pulvillus, * x light, keclless, neatly built boat used on the pump 


also in another form, G. plumpe, a pump; cf. 


a little cushion, contr. from pulvinulus, < pul- Gr slunpen = E. dial. plump, 2., Damp, 


A little bag _C208es: 


vinus, a cushion, an elevation.) [Origin uncertain.) 


LS eens aes m 

ulza-oil (pùl’zi-oil), n. E ‘sic. simulating plump2, or more prob. original, and 

of perfumed powder; a sachet. Pi fixed oil yielded by the seeds of me piye connected vith plump? and thus ult., like 
There stands the Toilette, Nursery of Charms, nut, Jatropha Curcas, used medicinally 


a 2 lunge, ¢L. plum um, lead: se plum, . 
Completely furnish'd with bright Beauty's Arms; uy 5 e 2, The 


=F pi 
x r S. ed is produced ely in 2 
i Powder Box, Pulville, Perfumes general purposes. The seed is p larg 

The Patch, the Powder Box, Pulville, y 


. on, t p 
p relations of the forms are dificult, deter: 
4 ands, and exported to Lisbon, where 1 A L to. the: imitative Daai 
Pins, Paint, a flattering Glass, and eee Conte a apa N coe coe Ai called Peete eS mine, owing i, pat t0 o imitative i 
‘ay, The Fa aa Jatropha), seed-oil, and purqueira-ni. s 7 `) ia then ne sve ral 
P or a portuba ponden en puma (PEA a, La tean INE Agma (oiai aralanan ta a g E 
with pulvil or a perfumed powder. 1. Same as cougar.— 2. TA 


I ir W. i toa level i 
i s d ‘ir WW. Jardine. liquids from a lower 
Have you pulvill’d the Coachman and Postilion, that of Felidæ, such as the cougar. Sir i ssn yd TE 


? lo. of one or more pistons or plungers 
the ot stink of the Stable? Tenia umelo, n. See pome $ EERE 
y may n Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 1. 7 ae n. Same as pumice. Crith or withou aves analogu es 
A receptacle for ese devices, working in, 


pulvil-casełt (pul’vil-kas), n. A ue 
perfumed at and other articles of the toi 
let, as combs, ete. : 

pulviliot, n. Same as pulvil. 


It was easy for the porter in Farquhar to pass for Beau 


R z is la is pulvilio. 
Clincher, by borrowing his lace and STA Petrarch. 


Thetis in her bower 
-stones 
Of pumey and tralucent pebble-s 
Receives the weary ue Sie as me eae 
umi Āū'mi-kāt), v. t.; pret. and pp. pumi- 
> cate umicating. [< L. pumicatus, pp. of 
eee smooth with pumice, $ pease 
ue i 5 ice.] Tomake 
ulvillar (pul’vi-lir), a. [< L. pulvillus +-ar?.] (punic-),a pumice-stone: see pumice.) 
*Cushion Nee or pad-like, asa processon an in- smooth with panes aus > o 
pe raran beteen the claws; of or pertain pumice one is or pa a) = eee ie 
ae o a pulvillus. 


<, pomeys, pomayse, pomege, < OF. 
Dulvilig no Bhrat of pues t ee P ponee È E. pown ree 
pulvilli, x. Plural ee [< L. pulvillus, Z Sp. ee = Pg. noms a come ee 
py Mane oun (one forma form.] In entom., pumic(stan) = D. puim(stee T bumes, 
resembling ias. cushion-like: as,a pul- MHG. bumez, bimz, G. : 
villiform empodium. 


i i ten), pumice, < L. 
im(sten) = Dan. pimp(s' ae 
ulvilli illot, n. Same as pilvil. Bae (pumie-), pumice-stone, any light po- 
$ Tho fl a povin ‘the air with smells of incense, 
e ae ea 
p 


ae stone; perhaps orig. “spumex, < spuma, 
n i 3 
Ambergris, and pulvillios, and were SO interwoven W 


5 f embroidery. 
One another that they grew up in pieces spectator, No. 63. 


correlation with, one or more pump- 
tocks, chambers, or 
Of this class the 

house) 


draulic machine for: 
ives pressure ences or more 
tent one or more pistons or 
piungers, or analogues of these de- 
vices, working in one or more cylin- 


nce2.] Lava 
: see spume. Cf. doublet pow: Mf 
ane a loose, spongy or cellular structure; 


CC-0. 


on thel 
volumo of liquid, 
another volume of steam. In 
the To is either a liquid co 
` a poa aie poron arii; 
uung, or vapor, wi 
; sotan, is è 


1 e easier indeed because, for all her pumps, she 
g the Nite of the key and the door, €., which, had he 
municated to her, she would not have forborne giving 
TR EEE eh To elicit or draw out by or as by 


, centripetal pump, See artfu 

ectives. — Circulating pump, the pump employed 
to move a current of cold water through a surface-con- 
lenser. Ina marine engine the water is taken from the 
ugh the condenser, and then 


board — Dental pump, a device for trecine Aurpose of extracting, procuring, or obtaining 


me a touch of. 
Atm herio, cen 
c 


sea, made to circulate ti 
thrown over) 


— Dou pum 


ucts and discharges at each stroke. 


an outlet-valye is arranged at each end of the pump; the 
‘piston is solid and valveless; an induction branch-pipe or 
passage leads to each inlet-valve; and a discharge branch- 
leads from each outlet-valve.— Eccentric 
pump, a cylinder in which revolve a hub and axis ar- 
ranged eccentrically, The water enters by one opening 

and escapes hy another, expelled by flaps upon the hub, 
which P RETI in the amoo, aan wi hub and 
case, —Jack-] pump, a pumphaving its delivery-pipe 
attached to the soma or ROIG by a gooseneck 
connection, This form of attachment is used especially in 


pipe or p: 


lifting-pumps_ for 
ace 
Jeep) or bor- 

curial 


Oscillating Pump. 


by centrif- 
logues of 


mouth from saliva during dental operations. 
See diferen- 
h, instead of 


‘called CSR HOLA Differential pamp, 
tial. ible-ac 1p, a pump which 
olinagn ana induci ng liquid initsoutward stroke only, 
both in 


pen- 
pump-box (pump’ho. 
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Cf, E. dial, plump = G. plumpen, pump.] I, in 
trans. To work a pump; raise water or othe 
liquid with a pump. 
fot so, oh Charon, wanting to dofray, ey 
thon hast my paines, Tenn part of the way, 


' oare, bei t only soule 
Mhen tug’d at th’ oare, being that only 
enn fiy barge did neither mourne nor houle, 


Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed, Pea 


TEA 8, at the same time fall lustily to their tackle, 


7 termission. i 
and ping, enggen Warburton, Divine Legation, iii. 6. 


cury in the tube 
movenienta of the instrum 
chanical influence of blast 
fying the air when the barome! 
tion. Atsea, where the 


blesome, and, in order to dim: 
are constructed wi 
ble part of its length. i ; 

I. trans. 1. To raise with a pump: as, to 


fluid by means of a pump orpumps: as, to pump 


interrogation: as, to pump out secrets. 


T'll stand aside whilst thou pump'st out of him | 
His business. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3, 


4, To subject to a pumping process for the 


something, such as money, information, or se- 


crets. 
Here—'tis too little, but ‘tis all my store; 
T'll in to pump my dad, and fetch thee more. 
Randolph, Muses Looking Glass, il. 4. 
Not to rove, and pump one’s Fancy 
For Popish Similes beyond Sea. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 
Tam going to pump Mr, Bentley for designs. 
HSS Walpole, Letters, IT. 264. 
He... finally made a motion with his arm as if he 
were working an imaginary pump-handle, thereby inti- 
mating that he (Mr, Trotter) considered himself as under- 
going the process of being pumped by Mr. Samuel Weller. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xvi. 
To pump ship, to urinate. [Low.] 
pump? (pump), n. [Prob. < F. pompe, pomp, or- 
nament, show (> LG. pump, pomp, show); cf. 
G. pumphosen, wide pantaloons, < (LG.) pump, 
omp, show, + hosen, hose; pumpstiefel, a 
arge, clumsy boot, < (LG.) pump, pomp, show, 
+ stiefel, boot: see pomp. For the form, cf. 
pumpet for pompet.| A low shoe or slipper, with 
a single unwelted sole, and without a heel, or 
with a very low heel, worn chiefly for dancing. 
Thy pumps, as white as was the milk, 
And yet thou wouldst not Jove me. 
Greensleeves Child's Ballads, TV. 242), 
Thou shalt not need to travel with thy pumps full of 
gravel any more, after a blind jade and aaa 9 
E i B, Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
Phe usual attire of a gentleman, viz. pumps, s 
waistcoat, a crush hat, a sham frill, and a A nett 
Thackeray, Book of Snobs, i. 
pumpage (pum’paj), n. [< pumpl + 
The amount pumped; tl tity Titel 
a 1 ; the quantity or am 
raised by pumping. peanut 


The J -> 7 
Sanaa ane for the year ay grapes 69,658,969 gallons 


] The woode 
or metal cylinder or tube which Coat SRE 


of 2 pump, and in which the piston moves. 


pump-bit (pump’bit), n. se-Di 
SK Gn ae Ae ; mome as nose-bit, 


In a steam-engine, 
Serving to convert 


a form of bell-erank ley 
rotary motion into SA 
operating a pump-piston. 
Ne t (pump’bolt), n. 
shing-vessels, [Massac 
ks), n. 


the common 


j, o arm or han- 
particularly that fern 
tal hand-piece at the end 


A vehicle carryin 


ump’chan). n. A 1 c ) 
Pump’ chan), n, The chain of a pumpion; we'll teach him oy EO E of W. 


See chain-pum 
eer (pump’sis/t, if 1. Naut 
pump to re- 


a canvas p 


rson, 1874, VI. 233). 
while they pour out their vows to their 


pump water.—2, To free from water or other pumped. 


pump-house (pump’hous), n. 


anitarian, XVII. 119. pumping-engine (pump’ing-en“jin), n. 
pump-barrel (pump'bar’el), n. ir 


cating motion, for pumping-shaft (pum’ping-shåft), n. 
pumpion (pum’pion), n. 


or watering andir- pompions, 


lon. S. Clarke, Four Plantations í 


n A 
Reece ump- ump'ket”l), 2- ttom 
and nailed to E A E EEA fixed at the bo 


Pump-kettle 
- the pariners, to prevent 
r down its sides, Water from 
pump-dale (pump’dal), m, Mhe, running 
(originally and still commoni, ts geug 
aa which directis the flow. a trough) OUt 
ong detachable hose or bera 


Pecifie 
ht $ Ca 
ship to conduct water from a Ped on A ra 
ship and over the side a Pump ag oard 


used in tanneries 20 l ump-dalos m 
0 conve 8 ar 


y SEAR 0 
from one vat into another” tan-lic rite also 


u 

i - pumped! (pumpt), p. a [< Also calle aped 
ter, tho oscillation of the mer- of Dreath: £ f ss: pi Sq o, 
Pumping CO Ene ie resulting from sudden with ont ; panting; 2 

ent, or sometimes from the me- 0 
s of air in compressing or rare- 
ter is placed near an obstrue- 
barometer is subject va patens 
i the vessel, pumping is especially trou- 2 i 
Ang ene tne of i Pisi it, marine barometers Pumped (pumpt), a. 
th the tube contracted for a considera- 


3 Pump) + ale 
i; breathless. °@*-] Out 
[Collog. or slang,] 53: Bor itimeg 


A horses Were 
$ yin India 
[< pump2 + ono 


: a TY, 370, 
vided with pumps; wearing PUNnps or ]o 
= SO Ow d 


Pro- 
lresg 
All the young gentlemen tightly eray 
Dickens, Dor 
pumper (pum’pér), n. [=G 
+ -¢r1.] 1. One who or th: 
The flame lasted s 7 i 
pumper began Sane eee nin 
2. A mineral-oil well from whic ; 
be pumped up, as distinguished fro P Sil must 
which the oil issues in a natural jet 


“el), n. CG { 


atted, cure 

ubey and Sot x 

Pumper, as pumni 
C AS | 

t which pumpa?" 


> @ popular abbr, of 
common personal name Nicolaus, Nicolae ae 
2 aS: see 


Nickt, nickel.) ud of coarse bre 
om unbolted r; ad espacial Wen 
14. It has a litile : i is agrees ca 
though not ve n nour fae sir calle ere the taste, 
pumpett, n, See pompet, ABER 
pump-gear (pump’ger), n. 
employed in pumping. 
pump-handle (pump’han‘dl), n. The handle 
or lever attached to the piston-rod of a pump 
for moving the piston up and down, 
She’s five and forty, She's red hair, She’sa nose like 
a pump-handle. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xl. 
pump-head (pump’hed), n. The cap or top of 
a chain-pump, which serves to guide the water 
into the discharge-spout, and as a cover for 
the pump and well; a pump-hood. 
pump-hood (pump‘hid), n. A semicylindrieal 
frame covering the upper wheel of a chain- 
pump; apump-head. It directs the water into 
the discharge-spout, and prevents the throw- 
ing out of part of it by centrifugal force. 
Same as pump- 


Naut., apparatus 


room. 


It is customary to begin the morning (Bath, 1766] by 
bathing, which continues from six till about nine; the 
company then repair to the pump-house, some to drink the 
hot waters, but more for pastime, as they are here nase 
by a band of music, which fills up the intervals of Ww 
and pleasantry. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 50. 
Any 


form of motor for operating a pump. yale 
pumping-engines of many types are merely large teni 
pumps, a distinction appears to obtain betsyeenthee ma 
Pumping-engines are among the largest engin at the 
structed. They are often built as beam-engines, m Hori 
water-works of Louisville in Kentucky, and unns 
zontal engines directly connected with horizontal Į ' 
as in the common steam-pump. 


See shaft. 
‘Also pompion, 
1 : T, pompon, & 
pompeon, poumpion, Pompon ; < OF b ponp : 
melon, a variant (simulating & teu 
form) of earlier pepon (> ME. per ie ees 
pepo(n-), < Gr. zézur, a kind of me ow 
pepo. Cf. pippini. Hence pumpkin, 4. Y- 
pumpkin. [Obsolete or azehaig 

Herbes of the bygger sorte, as goure™ 
cumers, pompons, citrons, and suche other, 
perfection in the space of thirtie GN it on America 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's | ra OK ot 


fruits, as pomegranates, Omir 
‘Stow (Arbes Eng. Garner, ee 
e humidity, this gross W 


les from, jay 8 43. 


i 


cu- 
melones, CE 
© oome to theit 


All manner of strange 
We'll use this unwholesom 


ç-mel- 
Jon, and the musk po 


Indian pompeons, the water maa "o nerie (1670), Be = a 


Onecrv a pompiontwine ast 
Pluck me one cup trom pone aK, il 
Along with cup you ra al to boot. ii 
if i the pool to 90% ello, 
The entire surface of the po ae gordi r is 


vex 
an ie Es 


pump-kettle 


pump-tube to prevent the entrance o 
matters; a strainer, BH. Knight. 
umpkin (pump’kin), n. [Formerly 
kin (and in popular use, thoug 
kin, now generally pronounced pung’kin, as if 
written punkin); an altered form, simulating 
the term. -kin, of pumpion.] The fruit of a va 
riety of Cucurbita Pepo; also, the plant which 

voduees it. The plant is a coarse decumbent vine 
often many feet long; the leaves are heart-shaped and 
somewhat lobed, nearly a Toot across, and rough and al- 
most prickly, i c also their hollow stalks, ‘The gourd- 
like fruit is nearly globul: Somewhat oblong, flattened 
at the ends, a foot or m ngth, and of a deep orange- 
yellow color when rip Inside it is partly filled with a 
dryish string containing the seeds; the esculent 
part isa flesh an inch or two thick beneath the rind. 
The pumpkin is of supposed Asiatic origin, and is culti. 
vated in many countries; in England it has been culti- 
vated cither as a curiosity or for food since 1570, It is 
thought to have been known to the American aborigines, 


and to have been planted by them among their maize. cs 
America it has been largel 


y given as food to cattle, and is 
also used on the table, ially in pumpkin-pie; but 
in culinary use it is now largel perseded by the squash 
and is s grown for other purposes than formerly. The 
pumpkin he rious subvarieties, and is closely related to 
the vegetable marrow, (See marrowl,) The name is some- 
times wrongly applied to forms of the squash. In Eng- 
land 0¢ ionally called gourd or punpkin-gourd, See 
Cucurbi 


f foreign 


also pum- 
h spelled pump- 


We had an entertainment of boiled wheat with meat in 
] it, and a dish of the puinkin kind, dressed after their way. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 181. 
| pumpkin-head (pump’kin-hed), n. A stupid 
fellow; a dolt. [Collog., U. S.J 
pumpkin-seed (pump’kin-séd), n. 1. The seed 
of the pumpkin.—2, One of many small cen- 
trarchoid fishes of the genus Lepomis or Pomolis, 
especially the common sunfish of the eastern 
United States, L. yibbosus: so called from the 
shape. Also iebacco-bor. See cut under sun- 
fish. [U.5S.J—8. A type of yacht-built boat, 
broad and cat- or sloop-rigged. It is a very 
wet sailer. Henshall. [Florida.]—4. A very 
flat, wide row-boat, of the shape of a pumpkin- 
seed, used in water that is shallow or encum- 
bered with weeds or grass. [U.S.] 
pumpkin-vine (pump’kin-vin), n. The pump- 
kin-plant. 
pump-lug (pump/‘lug), n. 


A lug east upon 


the cross-head of a locomotive, to which the 
pump-plunger is attached, and which imparts 
a reciprocating motion to the plunger. 


# 


pump-piston (pump’pis’ton), n. The plunger, 
cup, or bucket, reciprocating in a cylinder, by 
means of which the funetion of a pump is per- 
formed, 

pump-plunger (pump’ plun’jér), n. 1. The 
solid piston of a plunger-pump: used to dis- 
tinguish this class of pump-piston from those 
which contain a valve.— 2. A pump-piston of 
which the part that operates in the pump-bar- 
rel also extends out through the stuffing-box, 
and is either itself the piston-rod or plunger- 
rod, or ig connected with a piston-rod or plun- 
ger-rod exteriorly to the stufling-box. 

pump-room (pump'röm), n. A room connected 
with a mineral spring, in which the waters are 
drunk. 

Her first resolution . . . [was to seek Miss Tilney] in 
the Pump Room at noon. In the Pump Room one so 
newly arrived in Bath must be met with. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, ix. 
pump-scraper (pump’skra“pér), n. A circular 
plate used for cleaning out a pump-barrel. 
pump-spear (pump’sper), n. Therod connect- 
ing the handle and the valve of a pump. 
pump-staff (pump’staf), n. The pump-spear or 
piston-rod of a pump. 
pump-stock (pump’stolk), n. 
ae sër) Naut., a plug. 
pump-stopper (pump’stop’ér),7. Naut., b 
ETA (aan dér), n. [So called 
in allusion to its booming ery; < “pump, var. 
of bumpl, + thunder.) The American bittern, 
Botaurus mugitans ox lentiginosus. Also called 
tuinder-pumper. (Local, U. 8.] 
pump-well (pump‘wel), x. 1. A well from 
which water or other fluid is raised by means 
of a pump.—2. Naut., a compartment formed 


| 
| 


The body of a 


punatoo (pen-a-t6’),7. 


puna-wind (po 
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pound: see pounds, the same word in diff. 
se SoMa strike with force; ram; pound, 
asın a mortar; reduce to powder, [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] i ples: 
He would pun thee into shi vi 
breaks a biscuit, aia oh 


The roots must be first 
or by the fire, and then, 
make good bread. 


his fist, a3 a sailor 
Shak., T. and C., ii, 1. 4A 
sliced and dried in the sunne, 
being punned into floure, will 
s Hakluyt's Voyages, IIÍ. 272, 
ea sometimes in the winter season, when he was i 
me country, he refused not to cleave wood, and to feat 
barley, and to doe other country works only for tie exer- 
pa of his body, Coghan's Haven of Health, p. 225. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon good sound pun- 
ning. The earth, as itis thrown i e thorougt 
ly well punned at every stage. ee ne 
£ Preece and Sirewright, Telegraphy, p. 196. 
2 p. 
pun? (pun), €.: pret. and pp. punned, ppr. pun- 
ning. [Usually explained as a particular use 
of pur’, pound, as if to pound or beat words, 
as it were into new shapes (cf. twist, wrest, as 
used of words; clench, clinch, a pun); but this 
explanation requires the verb tohave been orig. 
transitive, ‘to pound’ (se. words); evidence of 
such a use is lacking, and it is not certain that 
the verb precedes the noun.] I, intrans. To 
make puns. 


Who dealt in doggrel, or who punned in prose. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, x. 139, 
TI. trans. To affect by a pun. 


3 The sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of 
Shakspeareare fullof them {puns} The sinner was pun- 
ned into repentance by the former, as in the latter no- 
thing is more usual than to see a hero weeping and quib- 
bling for a dozen lines together. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 
pun? (pun), n. [See pun?, v.] An expressionin 
which the use of a word in two different appli- 
cations, or the use of two different words pro- 
nounced alike or nearly alike, presents an odd 
or ludicrous idea; a play on words that are 
alike or nearly alike in sound but differ in 
meaning; a kind of verbal quibble. 


A pun can be no more engrayen than it can be trans- 
lated. When the word is construed into its idea, the 
double meaning vanishes. Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. 

A better pun on this word [gay] was made on the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, which, it was said, made Gay rich, and Rich 
gay. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, V. 92, note. 
=Syn. Pun, Paronomasia, Assonance. Pun and paro- 
nomasia are often confounded, but are in strictness dis- 
tinct in form and effect. A pun is a play upon two senses 
of the same word or sound, and its effect is to excite a 
sense of the ludicrous: as, 

They went and told the sexton, and 

The sexton ¢oll'd the bell. 
Hood, Sally Brown. 
Even when taken into sober discourse, the pun has an 
effect at least of oddity ; as, 
For Suffolk's duke, may he be suffocate. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 124. 
Hence modern taste excludes puns from serious writing 
and speaking. Paronomasia is rather the use of words 
that are nearly but not quite alike in sound, and it height- 
ens the effect of what is said without suggesting the ludi- 
crous: as, “Per angusta ad augusta”; “And catch with 

his surcease success," Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 4; 


To begirt the almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging. Milton, P. L., v. 869. 
As in these examples, it is most likely to be used where 
the words thus near in sound are far apart in meaning. 
It is very common in the original languages of the Bible, 
especially in the Old Testament, as in Isa. v. 7. An at- 
tempt to imitate it may be found in Mat. xxi. 41, revised 
version. Assonance is the bare fact of resemblance of 
sound, being generally accidental, and in the majority of 
cases disagreeable to the ear: as, unfold old truths, our 
power, if of, is as, and Andrew drew, the then condition. 
For the technical meaning of assonance, see def. 2 under 
that word. % 
puna (pö'nä), n. [Peruy.] In the Peruvian 
Andes, nearly the same as paramo. 


hudi says that by the name of puna is designated 
me high table-land in Peru and Bolivia lying berea the 
two great chains of the Cordillera, beginning at an oe 
tion of about 10,500 feet Anor the sea-level, and exten 
i ii ternal snow. 
ne regions ofe Whitney, Names and Places, p. 198. 
Cingalese.] In Ceylon, 
$ fruit of the palmyra- 
classes of the 
year, and 


the preserved pulp oft ae $ 
alm. Itis the chief food of the poore 

BAND Sa of Jatina for several months of the 

is used in soups, ete. 


ä-wind), n. A cold and re- 


i ind which blows from the Cor- 

by bulkheads round the pumps on shipboard, markably dry win aa 
D RIS ater ot E to protect m across the table-land called the a, 
them from injury, and to afford ready admit- in Peru. rt 
, tance for SAMIA their condition. punch! (punch), wear K oe ee exes 
Pumyt,». [A quasi-sing. form of pumice, taken punchar K ree Paar A ane 
~ as plural: see pumice. Cf. pumice-stone.] K sae gee are etude, pienclare, PIETE, 
pebble; a stone. [Rare.] ae Se oS Sens punctum, ihe tus, ` point: 
And oft UES ert ‘shep. Cal., March. see point}, end v Te a Pra n 
: wine: the related noun pun 1 i ); 
Pun! (pun), v. £; pret. and pp. pinned, Phi to A has been in part confused | with ME, pun 


Dunning. [< ME. *punen, < AS. punian, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Guru 


kul Kang 


punch 


chen, var, of punischen, punish (see punch®), also 
with ME. buacken, beat, strike (see sane 
1. To make a hole or holes in with a puneh or 
some similar instrument; pierce; perforate: 
as, to punch a metal plate. 


When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thes was punched fall of deadly holes. 
Shak., Rich, WL, ve 8. 125. 
2. omak with or as with a punch: as, to punch 
a hole in something. Punching-and-shea. ring 
machine, a machine having both punches and shearing- 
plates connected with the same standard or bed, and wii 
the same driving pulley or moter.— Punchin: press, a 
die-press constructed like an ordinary punching-machine, 
punch! (punch), 7. [< punchl, v.; in part prob, 
abbr. of puncheon!, q.v.J. 1, A tool the work- 
ing end of which is pointed, blunt, a continu- 
ous edge inclosing an area, or a pattern in rê- 
lief or intaglio, and which acts either by pres- 
sure or percussion (applied in the direction of 
its longitudinal axis) to perforate or indent a 
solid material, or to drive out or in objects in- 
serted in previously formed perforations or 
cavities, The pointed punch may be regarded as a 
chisel with a very narrow edge, entting, therefore, in one 
point only, and 
forcing ` adja- me 
cent parts of F. 
the material 
asunder by a 
wedge-like ac- 
tion. The 
tion of a punch 
with a continu- 
ous edge inclos- 
ing an area is 
also analogous 
to the action of 
a chisel The 
action of a flat- 
d punch, 
when used with a die to which it is fitted, is that of a 
shear-blade, the parts of the material operated upon be- 
ing separated by sliding over each other, instead of being 
wedged apart, as is the operation of the pointed punch, 
Hardened and tempered steel is the usual material of 
which punches are made. Solid punches with engraved 
faces are used for stamping-dies, as in coining, and with 
plain flat faces are used in connection with accurately 
fitted dies for making clean-cut holes in metal plates, and 
also for punching out blanks for buttons, coins, small 
gear-wheels, ete. Hollow punches, or punches having 
continuous edges inclosing an area, are principally used 
for cutting either very thin, soft sheet-metal, as tin, brass, 
or copper plates, or other soft flexible substances, as lea- 
ther, paper, or cloth. ‘The pointed punch is used for 
marking centers in the operation of turning, or for puneh- 
ing holes in thin materials where clean cutting is of no 
importance, as in punching holes in sheet-zine or -tin for 
the reception of nails in nailing such sheets to wood. 
2. A tool used to force nail-heads below the 
surface.— 3. A stone-masons’ chipping-tool; a 
puncheon.—4, In surg., an instrument used for 
extracting the stumps of teeth.—5. In decora- 
tive art, a tool in the form of a bar, sometimes 
fitted with a handle and engraved at the end in 
a cross, concentric ring, or other device. It is 
used for impressing ornamental patterns upon 
clay or other plastic materials.—6, The en- 
graved model of a printing-type on the end of 
a steel rod: so called from its being punched 
in a copper bar which makes the matrix, or a 
reversed impression of the model.—7. In ep 
studding by which a roof is supported. T 
hydraul. engin, a short lengt pugen on the 
top of a pile to permit the monkey of & pile- 
driver to bear upon it when it has been driven 
too low to be struck directly: a dolly.—9. In 
coal-mining, same as poutt, [North. Eng.]— 
Ceni punch, a pointed steel punch with parallel 
sides, sli fi in the stem of an inverted funnel or 
centering cone. C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop A 
p. 166.— Coopers’ punch, a punch operated 
and making two holes at once. It is used to 
holes in iron hoops.—Duplex punch. 
which has a counter-die on the o; ite ; 
unch. (b) A punan operated by the HIES action of 
evers on one fulcrum, forming a toggle.—Hollow punch. 
See def. 1. ee oe 
punch? (punch), v. t [¢ME. piin, a synco- 
pated form of pannaan mnish (cf. simila 
copated ME. forms of vanish, 
verse in ME. perishen, var. of perch 
ierce: see pierce). Punch in this s 
een confused with punch!, with 
now prsu ay identified: see pun 
bunch2.]_ 14. Same as punish. 
Punchyn, or chastysen, puny: 


Punch. 


je of the pench in his right 
hand, his assistant delivering the blows. 


a lever 
rivet- 


2. To give a bloy 

blows of the fist: 

or to punch ons 
With aj 


- 
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PRU Punctation 
a dog's-tooth or gradin puncheon; a punch. ~ Open-moutheq p 


f- i a A 
y handled his nyes Helle but HAT at Sti heon. E. H. Knight. (0) A wa by pea which has in its side antching-», Ae 
ok Papers, if, which a plate-mark is put upon silverware or the like, ion pf tho margin of a melig 8 or slots 
Cane That other signet of gold, wt my puncheon of ivory and punched, See cut under bear? D Sheet’ or 


silver, I geue and bequeath unto Robert my secunde sone, punching-machine (pun’ehin Pe 
S-™; 


Fabyan, Chron., Í., Pref., p. vil. A. power-punch for making a 
: j ie l tim- tubes, and other wor} i tv et-hol 
. In carp.: (a) A short upright piece of tim Se ter work in wr esin : 
ber in ee a dwarf post, stud, or quarter, Bharat are Operated: by means of oUglit-iro Ne 
(b) A slab of split timber a the A aie machines. often combined wai Steam or 
ed with an adz or ax, sometimes us 0 ~- punchion}, n. An obs k learing. 

0. 7i ; Fath it 5 lk) bsolete for 

Parhaps p yee ing or bridge-boards in the absence of sawed punch-jug (punch’jug) A orn f pu 
ser boards. [U. S.] tory, formed in a grot esque 8 Usually of py 
The house was constructed of logs, and the floor was of punch-ladle (puneh 1a! * Shape like P Pot. 


r vhic Jeorgia means split logs li ae A dl), nae) 

puneheons-—a term which in Georg EMEP dium size, the bowl of wy} 
| o e smoothed with the axe or hatchet, ? 2 of which has 
with their faces a little smoo Georgia Scenes, p. 12. One parce nce) used for fie two spou 

-s before, Svor a punch-bow Eg 
Lon puncheon floors before, but never on i . 

Pepys, Diary, April 80, 1009. et tied so loudly, he Century, XXXIX. 280. punch-pliers (punch’plivérz,), » a 
aeoe bodies Mosan ON Gt (c) One of the small oaen e oe partition Ue ieee ne a hollow pun A tool with 
2 boy ead ofa door. E. H. Knight. : Saruting a flat die againa, oye ti 
above the he punch works. Punches of thignate hich the 
chion; ME. not found; < OF. poinson, pongon, by shoomakers, railroad and strect-ca, 


i R x tors, ete. 
F. poinçon, a wine-vessel, = It. punzone, a pete f 
nformation with punch3.] A short hump- sal perhaps so called orig. with ref. to punch prop (punch’prop), n. Tn aoe 
ed hook-nosed puppet, with a squeaking the stamp or print impressed on the cask bya & 5 ii prop of timber used to support tl 
“yoice, the chief character in a street puppet- puncheon orstamping-tool, and so atransferred 1 Hohng or undercutting; a punch. Ale coal 
show called “Punch and Judy,” who strangles nse of punchcon! (cf. hogshead, a cask). The SPrag. ae 50 called 
child, beats his wife (Judy) to death, bo- OF, poçon, posson, a small measure, quarter of punchy (pun’chi), a. [< punchd + N 
bors a policeman, and does other tragical q pint, can hardly be related. The G. dial. P; part a var. of paunchy, < paunch j Prob, 
outrageous things in a comical way. (Bay.) punzen, ponzen, a cask, is perhaps of F. Paunchy; pot-bellied; short, squat nae al] 
(punch), n. ene, also pounche, origin.) A cask; a liquid measure of from 72 [Colloq.] ) at. 


They are 


| draft-bre: 


oe Be aaron Tigolaity ee half puncheon?(pun’chon), n, [Formerly also pun- 
, =) J 


Mining, 


(= D; pons = G. Sw. Dan. punsch = F. to 790 gallons: as, a puncheon of wine. Thepun- £ fat little, punchy concern of sixteen, 

SNA ponche = Sp. Pg. ponche = It. punchio, cheon of beer in London contained 72 beer-gallons; that Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, IT, 194 
ponchio, <ii.); so called from its five ingredi- of wine, $4 wine-gallons. ‘The latter value was legalized punctt (pungkt), n. [<L, punctum, a point: et 
ents, < Hind. panch, five, < Skt. pancha, five, = in 1423. pointi. ] A point. Milt + See 


And he’s sew'd up the bloody hide, 
A puncheon o' wine put in. And neuerthelesso at the same instant and punt of time 


4 hild’: lads, I. 149), it maketh day and high ne > place. a y 
King Henry (Child's Ballads, 9) mydnyght on the opposite pit f one Place, and nyghtand 


Jive: see jive. The Hind. panch does not 

seem P occur aano an the sense of apoa 

t it is much used in composition to de- Daven 1+ ¢1.1 O 3 i 

; i S puncher (pun’chér), n. [< punch! + -¢r1.] One Ri Eden (First Books on America, ed. Aryan a 

= note yarious mixtures of five things, as panch- who or that which punches, perforates, or o y on America, ed. Arber, p. xliii,), 
mrii a mixture stamps. Lean ERG eh : L< ML. punctare, pierce} 

a i ws See p ch ) A iy Jer . 
} He was a rival of the former, who used puncheons for ture. Halthcett y POND] Lo pierce; punc- 


ou puncher, not a grayer. uncta, n. Plural of punctum. 
as panch Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, 11. 250. Punctaria (pungk-tā'ri-i) [NL. (Greville), 
ings punch-glass (puneh’glis), n. A small tumbler 8° called in allusion to the dots formed by the 
emb poaae made ofglass Sporangia and hairs; < L, punctum, point, dot: 
h 


and similardrinks: usually 8¢¢ poin “1.] A genus of olive-brown seaweeds, 
forming part of a set, as with a tray, or a tray with a simple membranaceous frond which is 

re ` composed of from two to six layers of cuboidal 
punch-gutt, a. Pot-bellied. cells. The unilocular sporangia, Which are immersed in 


7 the frond, are formed from the superficial cells; the pluri- 
a Se ik ml oad; say they, that smells rank of Jocular sporangia also are collected in spots and immersed, 


rson or circumstance, as Regent's Kennet, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 19. (Davies.) pects, Peaster. “There nro 5'or aa au 


| Webster punch, punch-house (punch’hous), n. In Indi i i <-ti-ri-fi’sé-6 
‘ z ) US), 7. ndia, ninn Punctariacee (pungk-ti-ri-i’sé-d),n. pl. [NL 
A AA the godlike Brutus views his score or tavern ; specifically, inthe Presidency towns, < Punctaria + -aceæ.] An order of ‘marine alge 


nle 
ts, as inilk-punch, ter- 


e bar-board, 3 ; nde x end F 
EP fares pats wae dour aboarding-house or house of entertainment for of the class Phaosporec, tak ing its name from 
rive vending smuggled tea. seamen. the genus Punctaria; a family of fucoid alge. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 186, Sailors, British and American, Malay and Lascar, [be- The root is a minute naked disk. The frond is cylindri- 
h had begun to make its a pearance, but it was a long] to Flag Street, the quarter of punch-houses. cal or flat, unbranched, and cellular, ‘The fruetification 
uor to what afterwards Henan known by that J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 264. consists of sori scattered all over the fronds in minute dis- 
= tinct dots, composed of roundish sporangia, producing 


Social Life in Reign of Queen unchinț, n. An obsolete variant of puncheonl.  zoüspores. 
See ere Sees ee T p chinello (pun-chi-nel’o), n. [Formerly also punctate (pungk’tat), a. [< ML. punctatus, 
iS f i unchanello, Punchionello; = F. Polichinelle, < marked with dots (NL. punctatus, pointed), pp. 
-chi’et), n. [Hind. panchayat, ue Dulcinello, a clown, buffoon, prop. a puppet, of punciare, mark with dots, mark, point, < L. 
; & court of arbitration consisting dim. of pulcino, formerly also polcino, à young punctum point dot: see pointl.] 1. Havinga 
members, a council; ef. panch, chicken, a child; ef. pulcella, f., a young girl, point or points; pointed:—2. In math., having 
im N, five: seo punch®.] m Maiden, =F. pucelle (seo pucelle); ult. < L. pul- am aenode, or point separate from the rest of 
of Hindustan, a com- na the young of an animal, a chicken: see pul- the locus ’ spoken of. Newton, 1706.—8. In 
ting as a jury to try of- ene Bunch’ 1E ie] A puppet; spe- bot. and zoöl., having dots scattered over the 
or as an administra- protot af aes ular puppet of Italian origin, the surface ; studded with points, as of color, shape; 
aE. z unch. | ee Puncht. [In the first texture, ete.; dotted; pitted. i 

ý d the unfortu- of puppets T name is applied to an exhibitor punctated (pungk’ta-ted), «. [< punctate 
mth Old 1066, March 29 Ree, of -ed2,] Punetate; dotted; finely pitted. 


Punchinello, the Ttalii Yearly alli i eg Bacillaria; . - - is 
layer, for his booth at Charin ao ian popet Nearly allied to this is the genus 
; g Cross, £2 198. 6d, ritudinal punctated keel. } 
verseer’s Books of the Parish of St. Ma rtin's in the Fields valves have a longitudin: a ue Bee ALCORN 28 
ondon. (Nares.) -arve with an acnode, or scpara 
i by means Te Daly tho een genet near was spent, Ponctated curve, a curve with : i a ae 
7 N, : “tat-stri’ i BE 
Had iera in his Smithfleld-reyels, panet ate striate Gomi t r a A 
Are by authori S, popes, and devils entom., layne S 118% O. jÈ E E ion Me 
To please the Aes oma, punctures in them at more or less reg 
hints Min show d. tervals. Also punctatostridte, |) -o q In 
2. An grotesque stad Saieeviis (1707). (Nares,) punctate-sulcate (pungk’tat-sul sandet Aa 
tothe amiliar charact surd personage, likened cnfom., sulcate or grooved, with punc 
in Italy, erof the popular comedy the grooves. Also pinera er aa ML. pune- 
oning told th punctation (pungk-ta’shon), 1. E ATIY 
faunan Pe of literaturo, poeet called him [Johnson]the tatio(n-), < T mark, dot: see La 
arenes 7 1. The state or condition of being pu» 


any of the senses of that mo ore at 
5 The absence of punctation in the r were dis- 
om tle ceil- mietamOrpiitam, as Ai È. Guerangeri, all ais i ee 35 
coyered, from impunctate to completely Science, JII. Pa 
t 
2. In civil law, a document made | it refers 
pasties before the contract to which h the ob- 
has binding force, generi Dy 
mouthed punch- ject of putting clearly betore 
2 Central o) points aed Goudsmit — puncti i 
a document prepared at Bad Ems, ic archbishops © 
representatives of the Roman Catholic 


punctilious (pungk-til’ius), a. 


quisition. 


punctiliousness (pungk-til’ius-nes), n. The 
quality of being punctilious; exactness in the 
Observance of forms or rules; 
points of behavior or ceremony. 

punction (pungk’shon), n. [Early mod. E. also 
‘punccion; < OF. ponction, F. ponction = Pr. 
punceio, puncio=Sp. puncion = g. punção =It. 
punzione,< L. punctio(n-), a pricking, < pungere, 
Ree punctus, pierce, pagi see pointl, punchi. 
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punctation 
logne, Treves, Mainz, ar 
rights were maintained 
papal see, = 
punctator (pungk-ti’tor), n, [< ML. puncetator, 
one who marks with dots (applied to one who 
sO marked the names of persons absent from 
service), < punctare, mark with dots: see punc- 
tate.] One who marks with dots: specifically 
applied to the Masorites, who invented the 
Hebrew vowel-points. See masoretic, 
punctatostriate (pungk-ta’to-stri’at), a. Same 
as punctate-striate, 
punctatosulcate (pungk- ta’ to-sul kit) a 
Same as punctate-suleale, ú 
puncticular (pungk-tik'ū-lär), a. [< NL. 
ticulum, dim, of L. punctum, point: se 
Comprised in a point; being 
size. [Rare.] 
The puncticular originals of periwinkles and gnats. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iij. 
puncticulate (pungk-tik’i-lat), a [< NL. 
*puncticulatus,  “puncticulum, dim. of L. pune- 
tum, point: see pointl,] Minutely punctate; 
punetulate. A 
Punctidæ (pungk’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Punc- 
tum + -idæ.] A family of geophilous pulmo- 
nate gastropods, typified by the genus Punctum, 
having the shell heliciform, the mantle sub- 
median, the jaw disintegrated into many sep- 
arate pieces, and the teeth peculiarly modi- 
fied, represented only by medians and laterals, 
having the bases of attachment longer than 
wide, and the free parts narrowed and reflected. 
It contains a few minute species, such as the Punctum 
pygmeum of Europe and P, minutissimum ot North 
America 
punctiform (pungk’ti-form), a. [¢L. punctum, 
point, + forma, form.] Like a point or dot; 
haying the character of a point; located in a 
point. 
A punetiforne sensation of cold is experienced, 
Science, VII. 459, 


ad Salzburg, in whic 


e h episco 
against the pretensi Paropal 


ions of the 


*punc- 
c point.) 
a mere point as to 


punctigerous (pungk-tij’e rus), a. [K L. punc- 


tum, point, + gerere, carry.) Having a small 
simple eye or eye-spot, without a lens: op- 
posed to lentigerous. Encye. Brit., XVI. 680. 


punctilio (pungk-til’id), n. [Formerly also punc- 


tillo ; < Sp. puntillo = It. puntiglio, a small point, 
punetilio, < LL. punctillum, a small point, a dot, 
dim. of L. punctum, point: see poinil. Cf. punc- 
to.] 1ł. A small point. B. Jonson. 

In that punctilio of time wherein the bullets struck him 

.. + heis in an instant disanimated. 
The Unhappy Marksman, 1059 (Harl. Mise. , TV. 4). (Davies.) 
2. A nice point, especially in conduct, cere- 
mony, or proceeding; also, particularity or ex- 
actness in the observance of forms. 

Where reputation is, almost every thing becometh; but 
where that is not, it must be supplied by punctilios and 
compliments. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 308. 

'Sdeath ! to trifle with me at such a juncture as this— 
now to stand on punctilios—love me! I don’t believe she 
ever did. Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 2. 

Societies 
Polished in arts, and in puncetilio versed. i 

Wordsworth, Prelude, ix. 
[< punetilio + 
-ous.] Attentive to punctilios; very nice or pre- 
cise in behavior, ceremony, or intercourse; ex- 
act (sometimes, to excess) in the observance of 
rules or forms prescribed by law or custom. 


punetilious patriotism. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 


The courtiers, in emulation of their master, made fre- 
quent entertainments, at which he [Columbus] was treated 


with the punctilious deference paid to a noble of the high- 


est class. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, i. 18. 
=§yn. Particular, precise, scrupulous, 


punctiliously (pungk-til’ius-li), adv. In a 
punctilious manner; with exactness or great 
nicety. 


Tha iliously and minutely pursued this dis- 
ave thus punctiliously ute ve eto 


attention to nice 


doublet-puncheon!.] A pricking; puncture. 
But I thynke this was no dreame, but a puncion and 


pricke of hys synfull conscyence. Hall, Rich. MI., an. 3. 
Punctist (pungk’tist), n. 
Point (see punct), + ist] Same as punctator, 
Puncto (pungk’to), n. vt 
Li. punctum, a point: see punct, por. 


K L. punctum, & 


It. punto, $ 
[< Sp. and Ries 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 


ASAT 
tilio.) 1}. A nice 
a punctilio. 

All the particularities 


point of form or ceremony; 


1 and religi y 
E eligious punctoes and cere- 
monies, Bacon, Hist. Hen, VIL, p: 108, 


2. In fencing, the point of the sword or foil: 
also, a blow with the point. See point, a’ 

punctual (pungk'tù-ai), a. [= F. ponctuel = 
Pr. punctal = Sp. puntual = Pg. pontual = It. 
puntuale, < ML, *punctualis (in ady, punctuali- 
ler),< L. punctus, a point: see pointl.] 1. Con- 
sisting of a point; being a point. z 

To officiate light 

arth, this punctual spot, 

Milton, P. L., viii. 23, 


Round this opacous e; 
One day and night, 
2. Exact; precise; nice. 
No doubt, many may be well seen in the passagi 
, many assages of OV- 
ernment and policy which are to seck in little dpe 
a occasions. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 35, 
hope the adversaries of episco that ar: 
tual to pitch all upon Scripture fete pores 
produce clear Serine’ 2 Sree Ube aa 
7 Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 149. 
Must he therefore believe himself well because he can- 
not tell the punctual time when he fell sick? 
Stillingsleet, Sermons, IL i. 


Upon his (St. John’s] examination upon oath, he made 
a clear, full, and punctual declaration, 


£ Court and Times of Charlez T., IL 39. 

We should search in vain for its punctual equivalent, 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 307. 
3. Exact or prompt in action or in the obsery- 
ance of time, the keeping of appointments, en- 
gagements, ete. 

Punctual be thou in Payments. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v, 1. 
4. Prompt; at the exact or stipulated time: as, 
punctual payment. 

She enjoins the punctual discharge of all her personal 
debts within a year. Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., il. 16. 
Punctual coordinate. Same as point-codrdinate. 

punctualistt (pungk’ti-al-ist),n. [<punctual+ 
-ist.] One whois very exact in observing forms 
and ceremonies. 

Bilson hath decipher’d us all the galanteries of Signore 
and Monsignore, and Monsieur, as circumstantially as any 
punctualist of Casteel, Naples, or Fountain-Bleau could 
have don. Milton, Church-Government, ii 1. 

punctuality (pungk-ti-al’i-ti), n. [= F. ponc- 

tualité; as punctual + -ity.| The state or char- 

acter of being punctual. (a) Scrupulous exactness 

with regard to matters of fact or detail ; exactness; nicety. 
I have in a table 

With curious punctuality set down, 

To a hair's breadth, how low a new-stamped courtier 

May vail to a country gentleman. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, i. 2. 

Who teaches you the mimic posture of your body, the 
punctuality of your beard, the formality of your pace? 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 1. 
(b) Adherence to the exact time of meeting one’s obliga- 
tions or performing one's duties; especially, the fact or 
habit of promptness in attendance or in fulfilling appoint- 
ments, 

We were not a little displeased to find that, in the first 
promise of punctuality our Rais had made, he had disap- 
pointed us by absenting himself from the boat. a 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 47. 
(c) The character of being, or existence in, a point. 

A state of rest in our own body or in external things, 

the perception of any defined and static form whatever, 


and most of all the very possibility of unspaciality or punctula, x. Plura 


punctum 


nificant manner; specifically, to divide into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the eon- 
ventional signs called points or marks of wie- 
tuation: as, to punctuate one’s letters ea G 
See punctuation, —2, Figuratively, to empha- 
size by some significant or forcible action; en- 
force the important parts or points of in some 
special manner: as, to punctuate one's remarks 
by gestures. (Colloq. 

punctuate (pungk’ti-at), a. [<$ Mh. punctu- 


aus, pp.: see the verb] In entom., same as 
punctured, 


A punctuated (pungk'tū-ä-ted), a. [< punctuate 


-ed2.] In zodl., same as punctate, 
punctuatim (pungk-ti-a’tim), adr, [Nia 
formed in imitation of verbatim and literatim, 
<L. punctus, a point: see punctuate.) Point for 
point; with respect to every point or mark of 
punctuation: in the phrase verbatim, literatim, 
ct punctuatin, word for word, letter for letter, 
and point for point. 
punctuation (pungk-ta-i’shon), n. [= P. 
ponctuation, < ML. punctuatio(n-), a marking 
with points, a writing, agreement, < punctuare, 
mark with points, settle: see punctuate.) 1. In 
writing and printing, a pointing off orseparation 
of one part from another by arbitrary marks; 
specifically, the division of a composition into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the nse of 
marks indicating intended differences of effect 
by differences of form. ‘The points used for punctu- 
ation exclusively are the period or foll-stop, the colon, 
the semicolon, and the comma, (See panti, Thy 11a.) 
The interrogation- and exclamation-points serve also fo 
Pchieson in the place of one or another of these, while 
having a special rhetorical effect of their own; and the 
dash is also used, either alone or in conjunction with one 
of the preceding marks, in some cases where the sense or 
the nature of the pause required can thereby be more 
clearly indicated. (See parenthesis.) The modern system 
of punctuation was gradually developed after the intro- 
duction of spenna primarily through the efforts of Al- 
dus Manutius and his gan In ancient writing the 
words were at first run together continuously; afterward 
they were separated by spaces, and sometimes by dota or 
other marks, which were made to serve some of the pur- 
poses of modern i pinana a and were retained in early 
printing. Long after the use of the present points became 
established, they were so indiscriminately employed that, 
if closely followed, they are often a hindrance rather 
than an aid in reading and understanding the text. 
There is still much uncertainty and arbitrariness in punc- 
tuation, but its chief office is now generally understood to 
be that of facilitating a clear comprehension of the sense. 
Close punctuation, characterized especially by the use of 
many commas, was common in English in the eighteenth 
century, and is the rule in pasate French e; but open 
punctuation, characterized by the avoidance of all pointing 
not clearly required by the construction, now prevails in 
the best English usage. In some cases, as in ar 
papers, title-pages, ete., punctuation is wholly om! 
The principles of punefuation are subtle, and an exact 
logical training is requisite for the just ‘application of 
them. G. P. Marah, Lects, on Eng. Lang., xix. 


2. In zodl., the punctures of a punctate sur- 
face. 
B mation of th: ete. 
7 6 He iite Eaton Sees at Landon 
unctuative (pungk'tū-ñ-tiv), a. [< punctuate 
p -ive.] Pertaining orrelating to punctuation. 
punctuator (pungk’ti-d-tor), n. [< punctuate 
+ -or1,] One who poses 
of punetulum, 


punctuality, must be subsequently inferred as negative in- punctulate (pungk’ta-lat), a. [< NE. 


stances from indeterminate extension and movement. 


G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 230. 


Fletcher’s whole so as possesse a sore, jea ek’ tu-al-i i I l 2) inutely punctate; s 
Fletcher's w yas pi bya , Jealous, punctually (pungk’ ta-al i), adv. < punctual ~qi¢2.) Minute yp 6 
irettitowe patriotism. ni oeann z., xxiv + -ly?.] In a, punctual manner. (a) Withatten- small pits or dots. 

tion or ref to minute poaa ;nicely; punctul 


exactly ; precisely. 
Tn imitation of what I have seene my Father do, I began 


NL. punctu- 

latus, < L. punctulum, a slight prick, piste 
i im. netus, a pricking, a 

point (dim, of pu a p g ape an i 


punetulate. z 


to observe matters more punctualy, which I did use toset over with other studs infinitely lesser. 


down in a blanke almanac. Evelyn, Diary (1631), p- 9. 


What did you with et tel me punctually ; 
trict accom 
pee Massinger, aperar of the East, iv. 5. 


Woodward, Fossils 
ctulation (pungk-ti-la’shon), n. | 
Dae + -ion.] The state of Peig pi 


Tt [the gift of reading] consists, first ofall, in a vast in- a set of punetules; minute or fine 


ii ises to un- 
tellectual endowment, . . - by which a man rises 
derstand that he is not punctually right, nor those from 


rong. 
Trom he AeA O nen have Influenced me, p. = 
vi ous exactness or promptmess in regard 9 
Cyin arana obligations, oe appointments, etc. : 
as, to pay debts or renka aa é ) x REAT 
tualness (pungk’tū-al-nes), n. L3 7 
ie PAN Exactness; punctuality; prompt 
ness. A a 
Yet I can obey those wherein I think power is ungu 


delity. 
by prudence with no less and u el hak Pa 


ungk’tū-āt), v. t; ret. and pp- 
Ler ra punctuating. ? ML. punctu- 


T e a T 
F. ponctuer), mark wit ints, CJ 
eee a rats see point, n., an point, 


1, v., and mu 7 
eae to mar with points in some sig- 


> 


= 


unctule (pingk’til), n. u 
Ea, of L. punctum, a point: see point!) 

tom., a very small puncture or imp 
punctulum (pungk’ti-lum), 2.5 

(lä). [NL.: see punctule.) € 
punctum (pungk’tum), ».; 

a point, dot: see point 

a point; a dot; a pit; 

place, as 


ated (pungk’ti-la-ted), a. Same as 


The studs have their surface punctulated, as if set all 


= 
4 
X 
4 
3 

, 
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48 
484 Punisher 


jon-si As pungence (see Semitie tonenes ; 
ood. the vessels divided pungency (pun‘jen-si), 7 [ get: i h © tongues, and js - i 
i sen the blind spot in el Bront character or quality; the pow- cian, and allied te e of 


apis, where the nervo enters tho ee erof sharply affecting the taste or smell; keen- Punica (pū’'ni-kii), n. [NI € 
i Wn. INL. (To 


tum; ATN de 
ire of Pere a mat a the Bme of a ness; sharpness; tartness; causticity, $ L: punicum, se, malum th 1 
ES Tuteum, the yellow spot.— gency of forbidden lust is truly a thorn in the ‘Carthaginian apple,’ < 1, -° Pomegy, 
Punctum luteum, the y The pungency : X pe Sea, ADDIE? < Ty, D E 
| the nearest point which a given Resh. “i Jer, Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 10. an: see Punie, TA Hoi 2 me us, 
NN re 


us upon its retina; the near point.— 


o tee furthest point which n given ‘This unsavory rebuke, which poena lost nothing of of the polypetalous order 
a 


5 yas delivered, so ly classed`i Ly 
its pungency from the tone in w eh it wasidelivered, sa. y assed in the Myrtacems * 7 $ 
A the pope that he attempted to seize the paper and by many Paba Aa or myrtle foyer. 

p £ 3 “e famij 


u na; nt,— 


ny D ps Ferd. and Isa., ii. 10, ` 
E and tear ttin pieces, iota ala 3 der, Granateæ (Don, 1896), 4°. ® Separates 
=$gyn. Poignancy, acridness, pointedness, ovary, which is inferior afd, 26), iste arate or 
pungent (pun‘jent), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. pungente, a lower set of three or four ests of two gjaalous in i 
<1 pungen(t-)s ppr. of pungere, pierce, prick, five to ten, each with man and an upper a leg cells. 
stini i nenetrate: see pointl, From L. pungere Pe aac at herus crowded frie Of tron 
ATS BR E. punchl, punction, puncheont (and notarized me ranous partitions and wae become nie 
prob, puncheon®), point, punch prno! ie 2i nC yore anthers aep w tnany row? char- 
ilio, ) tilions. „ punctual, punctuate, ete., spirally rolled seed-1 d filame ; OVate 
tilio, punctilious, ete., } yt ? 2 shane ves with auricles leat 


i 2 Ql ig- 
puncture, compunction, expunge, POUNCE’, PNJ- ate alig 


a le with Swolle] Nir Dase, 
papuna toroa nant (doublet of pungent), ete.] 1. Piercing; en base and opo? 


es, P, gr Sea 
108, P, Danatum, thon api: 


puncture (pungk'tūr), n. [= Sp. It. puntura es, P. gra 
Pe. punctura, puntura, < LL. punctura, a sharp. ; n Asia > Horthwestas 
slang a puncture, < L, pungere, pp. punctus, A rush which now your heels do lie on here Altitude of Gogg 
igh: ngent, point) J] 1. Theact Was whilome used for a pungent spear. ; ed in geeuterranean coua 
O, prick; see pungent, pont”. aa Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. subtropical reppi- 

isian.: 


‘of perforating or pricking with a pointed instru- ead SA RS r pomegranate l a, Teen 
yah ate 5 S lly—(a) In bot., terminating gradually in a hard f ornamental variatia T nae, balausta, y , Texas 
meut, ora small hole made byit; asmall wound, precios: “i Has Neer enane tect hin nom. 0 “ornamental vay ioties may be mentia aud balaustine 


one made by a needle, prickle, or sting: Qs, fitted for piercing or penetrating: as, a pungent ovipositor. auy 
uneture of a lancet, nail, or pin. 2. Sharp and painful; poignant. KIS 
Onthern 


hen prick'd hy a sharp-pointed weapon, which kindof We also may mako our thorns, which are in themselves a 
hi 


Wis call’d’a puncture, they are much to be regarded. pungent and dolorous, to be a crown. 


Wiseman, Surgery, V. 3. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), T. 325. form of punish, 


puny (see puny2). 
) 


lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. aati i mall sharp points; 4 
ae Johnson, Rambler, Se ed, tongue like small sharp p 5; ing, ult. < L. putere, stink] op penais, stink- 
Pan ; i ; A i , 4 z Fi es Ms A Dedbue, 
tured ee an pee nko Tot, oy aa Among simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, hot, Iis flea, his morpion, and punese = 
3 RTE LEpression, As IF pneked Mio A pungent, there are some which are intrinsically grateful. He ‘ad gotten for his proper ense 
Surface; apunetum, See cut under Coscinop- D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, i. 5. S. Buller, Mudibras, ITI i A 
tera. — Confluent, dilated, distinct, dorsal, obliter- ' 5 ent tast i (pu-nish‘ins e e 
eto punetares, Seo hence Givon warma falshtothenigheorypiske dish, purples < Lun ion Caagise mee red: 
icture (pungk’ tir), v. t.; pret. and pp. punc- Crabbe, Works, I. 41. Gian’ Of Gr oome wad et thaginian, Pheni- 


tured, ppr. pinciuring. [< puncture, n.] To harply affecti i Tae y ved, purple: see Phenician, 
Bride hee wih aarp polut of any Kind: pyon E Se sense oF smoll: as) Dy enters purplislirod or crimson; having ti 


to puncture the skin. ear nea Y 
yin that he drow a lancet in his Pre The pungent grains of epee tke iter ST eee oa ear im 
Puncture tho still supplicating sage. x S IS e TASS) Me LS puny -negs.] 1 
E ‘ $ Garth, Diny vi 5. Honce, sharply affecting the mind; curtand state or character of being puny; E 
an work ia ipa ofrusticstonework @Xpressive; caustic; racy; biting. wean ok Snes with feebleness. a 
h the face is ornamented with series of holes. A sharp and pungent manner of speech. Dryden. Punish (pun‘ish),v. i. [< ME. punisehen Is 
ctureless (pungk’tur-les), a. [< puncture + sho contd only tell ing stori ‘eciproeate tsshen, punicen, punchen, < OF. Sine j=, ste re 
DM ontom., without 2 h nly tell me amusing stories, and reciprocate : A $ 1 S-, Stem of 
; amaaan punctures; smooth. any racy and pungent pno chose to indulge in. certain parts of punir, F. punir = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
(pungk’ius), n.; pl. punctus. [ML.,< L. Jharlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, ix, punir = It. punire, < L. punire, penire, inflict 


ctus, n point: see point.) In medieval mu- The attention of th i i i at ] 
aca tit Z 0 meter mn e reader is continually provoked by punishment upon, < pend, punishment 
‘notation: (a) Anote. (b) A dot or point, the pungent stimulants which are mixed in t in alty: se rol Ce en ee „I nw, PEN 
waver nsed, : w I 2? tion of almost every sentence. ST oe aly aoe wen i s vonom 1, pine ~, from the a 
pind), m. A dialectal variant Of pound!. Whipple, Ess, and Rev., T. 14. ae on ate i a contracted onm of 

and North. Eng.] =Syn. Sharp, stinging, keen, peppery, acrid, caustic. a Ny ais 7 sa 2 $ a pona ey on asiu fil 
t, n. An obsolete variant of pinderl Piquant, Pungent, Poignant. That which is piquant is C13 Y With pain, loss, confinement, death, or 
(pun'dit), n. [Also pandit (the Hind. a eee a be agreeable; that which is pungent Other penalty; castigate; chastise. 
an j h \ pi at, were more so, it would be positive- RO anI NEATA 
pronounced like E. u); < Hind. pandit, Jy disagreeable ; that which is poignant is likely is prove With easy interoourpe baak tomate 

i learned man, master, teacher, an hon. notually disagreeablo to most persons, Pungent is mani- To tempt or punish mortals É 

e equiv. to doctor or professor; also a ioe er oime en teen ener | Milton, P. 1a, ii. 1082 

; orane ; imilar, 38 forcible: ETA : ae 

ju S SRE pandita;a learn- Foenant ls now used chiefly of mental states, ea 2. To reward or visit with pain or suffering 
a eed], A learned am Palar things affecting the mind, as poignant wit, inflicted on the offender: applied to the crime 
Ruan seclaws aaa enn e, Pungently (pun’jent-li), adv. With pungency ; or offense: as, to punish murder or theft. 
“ned dia: # 


sharp, : Á 
the Pundits of the supreme court; By an Act of Parliament, or rather by a Synod of Bishops 


8 
pungi (pong’ge), n. [Hind. pingi.) A Hindu holden at London, he [Henry I.] was authorized to punish 


any learned man pipe or nose-flute composed EN 7 Thane ri 
A z 4 Ear Anha i of a gourd or nut- Marriage and Incontinency of Priests. 
dian child} calls a learned Pundit “asa Shell ato eh two wooden SE reeds aro Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 
5 : inserted. It emits a droning or nes, Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
oe ee ERK the Old, p. 342, oie is the instrument Coa pound, His anger; and perhaps thus far removes 
'n, is expected to master the charm: z Not mind us not offending; satisfied 2 
nar, ar ere: With what is puntsh'd. > Milton, P. L, ii. 218. 


and to gover his Sanskrit ss 

A ‘Amer. Jour. Philol, Vo 231. Pog ed (ungga), Onen obscure.] Shriv- 3, To handle severely: as, to punish an oppo- 
squire himself to... . see certain learned nee hae applied specifically to grain nont in a boxing-mateh or a pitcher in a base- 
I A un bers in Lincoln's area ave Mem extracted by the insect hall game; to punish (that is, to stimulate by 
Bae orria ae S Gn li i 4 alliwell. s [Proy. Eng.] whip or spur) a horse in running 2 mae 
obscure; cf, puneps  Obseur : E Di 4 pl. pungies (-iz). [Origin [Collog.]—4. To make a considerable inroat 
M obscure; cf. punch’ e.] 1. A small boat like a shar fas- 2 mE E EN sity of. [Col- 

woman. Imp. Dict, Sachusetts.J—2, A kind of BENBOW ae fae Cag meloen vith i geat aos 
Pr contraction 0 the oyster-trade of Chesapeake Baye eating log] 


nneur, point fast, and holding from 300 to 600 bushels of He punished my champagne, reray, Vanity Fait, iii. 


Point of Oysters. Broca.—¢ 


A ‘ae, whip, lash 
used in oyster dredging. (Chesa aiie te ke A PUNEY, =Syn. 1, Chasten, etc. (see chastise), Scourge, whip, lash, 


Punic (pi’nik), a esapeake Bay. correct, discipline. Pe ena = Berane 
Carthaginian’ < ae [KL Punicus, Panicus, punishability (pun’ish-a-bil’i-ti), ™. aie 


nician, akin to Gr, bore Carthaginian, a Phe- punissabilité.] The quality of being 
nici Paes a ees 1 see Phe- able; liability to punishment. ised by certain 
istic of the Cartharini 0, Ox character- The vexed tion of punishability is TAs. 99, 
l hn xed question of puns i and Will, P- 

ized by the Boma Brae who were character- forms of insanity, A. Bain, Emotions a runissable, 


hence, faithless; AGS ao thy of trust; punishable (pun‘ish-a-bl), @. oe Deserving 


rous; deceitful i yunish + -ab 
Vea ves. , . F. punissable; as punish + 7 ple o 
nis" pee ane fitesting nations own; a ac ahaa to punishment; ca) to per- 
Brooke, tr, of Tassos Toone TAR Bene punished by right or law: appii 
ple, the pomegranate Deliyored, ii. sons or conduct. — t, to be a Chris: 
torie of Carthag That time was when to be a Protestan traitor. stes, Xi 


e chale; i to be i 
He ponant tertahan nh S y Law ast S an, Bon ny 
andes thereof, were 7 91. 
Holland, tx. of Pliny, xili. 19. gDanserous tumults and sede 7 Hist i fe 
ee ; z K n. 
i punishableness (pun'ish an nee) Red 
character of being punishable- who punishes 
oe punisher (pun’ish-ér), 7. ne ther evil for & 
A eae one who inflicts pain, 108s, or 
ranch of the crime or offense. 
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punisher 


] is of no bloody disposition, 
f E doa d YO 

punisher of offences, even fn his N 5 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 57, 

So should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart 

‘This knows my Punisher, Milton, P. L., iv. 103 

 L., iv. 108, 


punishment ( un‘ish-ment), n. [< punish + 
-ment. | 1. The ac of punishing; the inflic- 
tion of pain or chastisement. 

How many sorts of fears p 
of disappointments, fears of d pvery, and fears of pun- 
ishment. Stillingjleet, Sermons, T. x 

We now come to speak of punishment: whic 
sense in which it is here considered, is an arti 
quence, annexed by political authority 
in one instance; in the view of putting a stop to the pro- 
duction of events similar to the obnoxious part of its 
natural consequences in other instances, 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xii. 36, 


For he [the Sultan 
he is an unrelenting 
houshold, 


a sinner’s mind? fears 


ch, in the 
rtificial conse- 
to an offensive act 


Crime and punishment grow out of one stem, Punish- 
ment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure which concealed it, 

Emerson, Compensation. 

mpossible to separate that moral indignation which 
elf in punishment from the spirit of self-re- 
wrongs. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 20 a. 


2. Pain, suffering, loss, confinement, or other 
penalty inflicted on a person for a crime or of- 
lonse, by the authority to which the offender 
is subject; a penalty imposed in the enforce- 
ment or application of law, 

Whatsoever hath been said or written on the other side, 
all the late statutes, which inflict capital punishment 
upon extollers of the Pope's supremacy, ... have for 
their principal scope, not the punishment of the error of 
conscience, but the repressing of the peril of the state, 

Bacon, Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 

So this Prophet [Amos] tells us that the true account 
of all Gods punèshinents is to be fetched from the sins of 
the people. Stillingsleet, Sermons, I. i. 

I proceed, in the next place, to consider the general na- 
ture of punishments, which are evils or inconveniences con- 
seqnent upon crimes and misdemeanours; being devised, 
denounced, and inflicted, by human laws, consequence 
of disobedience or misbehaviour in those to regulate whose 
conduct such laws were respectively made, 

Blackstone, Com., IV. i. 
8. Pain or injury inflicted, in a general sense; 
especially, in colloquial use, the pain inflicted 
by one pugilist on another in a prize-fight. 

Tom Sayers could not take punishment more gaily. 

Thackeray, Philip, iv. 
Canonical punishments. See canonical. =Syn. 2. Chas- 
tisement, correction, discipline. See chastise, Te 
punitiont (pū-nish'on), n. [< ME. punicion, pu- 
nyssyon = T. punition = Pr. punicio = Sp. pu- 
nicion = Pg. punição = It. punizione, < LL. puni- 
lio(n-), a punishment, < L. punire, pp. punitus, 
punish: seo punish.] Punishment. 
The dole that thon haste for Gaffray thy sone, 
‘Lhat the monkes brende so disordinaitly, 
Knowith thys, that it was for punicion 
Taken yppon tho of religion hy. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3671. 
The translation of kingdoms and governments by such 
wonderful methods and means, for the punition of tyrants 
and the vices of men, of which history abounds with ex- 
amples [is the decree of a most admirable disposer]. 3 
Evelyn, True Religion, I. 85. 
punitive (pi’ni-tiv), a. [< OF. punitif = Pg. 
It. punitivo, < L. punire, pp. punitus, punish: 
see punish.] Pertaining to or involving punish- 
ment; awarding or inflicting punishment: as, 
punitive law or justice. 
The punitive part of repentance is resolved on, and be- 
gun, and put forward into good degrees of progress. _ 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 70. 
The penal code then would consist principally of puni- 
tive ila involving the imperative matter of the whole 
number of civil laws: along with which would probably 
also be found various masses of Gepost any malta apper- 
taining, not to the civil, but to the punitory laws. 
BENRA Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvii. 29, note. 


Punitive damages. Same as exemplary damages (which 
see, under damage). $ 8 3 

punitory (pw’ni-td-ri), a. [K LL. as if “punito- 
rius, < punitor, a punisher, < L, punire, pp. punt- 
tus, punish: see punish.] Punishing, or tending 
to punishment; punitive. 

“Let no man steal,” and “Let the judge cause whoever 
is convicted of stealing to be hanged. ae The forman 
might be styled a simple imperative law ; the otl ma i4 inik 
tory ; but the punitory, if it commands the nanlu ule 
he inflicted, and does not merely permit it, ne ia Bea 
porative as the other; only it is punitory be: i 
the other is not. = 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xix. 2, note. 


3 : : sey > . à. 
Punjabee, Punjabi (pun-jibé), »- [< Hin 
Bae mee ee Pers. panj, five, + ab, yaten, 
tiver.] T. A native or an inhabitant o e 
Punjab (or Panjab), literally the country of k e 
five rivers, in extreme northwestern British In- 
dia, 
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4849 
He was clad in the white dress of a Punjahes, 
Proe. Soc. Prych, Research (London), IX, 263, 


2. The dialect of the Punjab, a variety of 
Hindi. 3 


punjum (pun’jum), n, [E. Ind.] Same as pan- 
jam. 5 
punk (pungk),». [Appar. reduced from spunk. 
Cf. funkl, rotten wood.] 1. Wood decayed 
through the influence of a fungus or otherwise, 
and used like tinder; touchwood.—2, Tinder 
made from certain fungi. See amadou and 
Jungus-tinder.—3. A prostitute; a courtezan, 
This punk is one of Cupid’s carriers, 


Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 141, 
punka (pung’kii), n. [Also punkah; < Hind. 
pankha, a fan (ef. Pers pankan, a fan), akin to 
pankha, a wing, feather, and to paksha (< Skt. 
paksha), a wing.) In the East Indies, a fan 
of any kind; specifically, a swinging screen 
consisting of cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, hung from the ceiling and kept in motion 
by a servant, or in 
by means of which the air 
agitated. 
The cool season was just closing. 
coming into play again. J 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 401, 


The day following I was engaged to pull a punkah in the 
house of an English lawye 


Punka fans were 


F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, i, 
punk-fist (pungk‘fist), n. Same as puckfist. 
punkin (pung’kin), n. A dialectal or colloquial 

form of pumpkin. 
punkish; (pung’kish), a. [< punk + -ishl.] 
Meretricious. 

The credit of a good house is made not to consist in in- 
ward hospitality, but in outward walls, These punkish 
outsiders beguile the needy traveller; he thinks there 
cannot be so many rooms in a house and never a one to 
harbour a poor stranger, Rev. T. Adama, Works, I. 28. 

punklingt (pungk‘ling), n. [< punk + -ling1.] 
A little or young punk. See punk, 3. 

And then earn’d your royal a day by squiring punks and 
punklings up and down the city? 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, ii. 1. 
punk-oak (pungk’6k), n. The water-oak, Quer- 
cus aquatica. i ae 
punky (pung’ki), n.; pl. punkies (-kiz). [Origin 
obseure.} A minute dipterous insect common 
in the Adirondack region of New York and in 
the Maine woods, which bites severely and is 
a great nuisance to travelers and sportsmen. 
It has not been determined entomologieally, 
but is probably a midge of the genus Cerato- 

pogon. 

Sandy beaches or gravelly points are liable to swarm 
with midges or punlkies, Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 642. 


punnage (pun’aj), n. [< pun? + -age.] Punning. 
(Rare. ] 

The man who maintains that he derives gratification 
from any such chapters of punnage as Hood was in the 
daily practice of committing to paper should not be cred- 
ited upon oath. Poe, Marginalia, clxxvii. (Daries.) 

punner! (pun’ér), n. ; 
who or that which puns or rams earth into a 
hole; specifically, a tool for ramming earth. 
[Eng.] 

The hole should not be hastily filled up, but ample time 

be given to the punners to do their share of the work. 
Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 196. 
punner? (pun’ér), n. [< pun? + -er1.] One who 
makes puns; a punster. Swift. 
punnet (pun‘et), n. A small but broad shallow 
basket for displaying fruit or flowers. J 
unning (pun'ing), n. [Verbal n. of pun 0.) 
The practice of making puns. 
eral worthy gentlemen and critics have ap) lied to 
auc my nae of an enormity which has been re- 


a i g e: and is call'd punning. 
yiv'd after being long suppressed, Steele, Tatler, No. 32 


Marry, to his cockatrice, or 


fata gowns or satin kirtles in a pair or two of months — 


why, 


unster (pun’stér), n. [¢ pa? + -ster.] One 
Lane ane or is skilled in punning; a quibbler 


on words. 


punt! (punt), n. [<¢ME. “punt, CAS, punt= D. 


some cases by machinery, punt! (punt), t. 
of an apartment isa conveyina punt: 


[< punl + -erl.] One ` 


puntilla 
Whatever were the bona mots of Che hich 
have come down to us, Ít is certain dint pieces oven oe 


veterate purer ; and he seems to have heen ready 
with them than with repartee, TER 


L. D Terasi, Curios. of Lit., L 128, 


ponte, pont = MEG, punte, a punt, ferry-hoat, 
pontoon, < L. ponto(n-), a punt, a pontoon: 
see pontoon. 1, A flat-bottomed, sqnare-ended, 
mastless boat of varying sizeanduse. The «maller 
punai nsed in fishing, and by sportamen in shooting wild 
owl, larger ones are often used as ferry-hoats across shal- 
low streams, and still larger ones are usel as lighters and 
cows, 

„As for Pamphilus, . . , of his making is the picture of 
Vlysses in a punt or small bottom, 

Holland, tr, of Piny, xxxv. 10. 

They came on a wicked old gentleman breaking the laws ~ 
of his country, and catching ch in close time out of a 
punt, 1. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, Ixiv. 
2. [< punt, v., 3.) In foot-ball, a kiek of the 
ball as it is dropped from the hands and before 
it strikes the ground. 
[< punti, n] I. trans. 1. To 


as, he was punt- 
ed across the riy- 
er. Hence —2, 
To prop à 
punt is usual- 
ly propelled, by 
pushing with a 
pole against the 
bed of the water: 
force along by 
pushing: as, to 
punt a boat.— 
8. In football, 
to kick, as the 
ball, when it is 
dropped from the hands, and before it touches 
the ground; give a punt to.—4, In general, to 
knock; hit. 

To see a stout Flamand of fifty or thereabouts solemnly 
punting, by the sid of a small tambourine, a minute india- 
rubber ball to another burgher of similar aspect, which 
is the favourite way in which all ages and sexes take exer- 
cise on the digue, is enough to restore one’s faith in human 
nature, Contemporary Rev., XLIX, 92. 

TI. intrans. To hunt for aquatic game in a 
punt and with a punt-gun (which see). 

punt? (punt), n. [= F. ponte, a Baa < Sp. 

punto, a point, a pip at cards, < L. punctum, 


Ponting, 


a point: see point.) A point in the game of 
basset. 
punt? (punt), v.i. [<F. ponter, punt (at cards), 


< ponte, punt: see punt?,n.| To play at basset 
or ombre. 

Another is for setting up an assembly for basset, where 
none shall be admitted to punt that have not taken the 
oaths. Addison, Freeholder, No, 8. 


Wretch that I Ver por one have I swore, F 
When Winnall n would punt no more! 
F si Pope, The Basset Table. 


He was tired of hawking, and fishing, and hunti 
Of billiards, short-whist, chicken-hazard, and 
Barham, Ingoldsby 
unt? (punt), n. Same as punty, pontil. 
antes (pun’ tē) n. Same as punty, pontil, 
punter! (pun’tér), n. [< pint! + -erl.) 1. 
One who fishes or hunts in a punt. 


He... caught more fish in an hour than all the restof 
the punters did in three, T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, fil 


2. One who punts a boat. 


Wherever you go, you see the long, ht boat with ee 
its ie Juxuriously outstretched on the cushions in 
the stern, the punter walking from the bow and 
on his long pole. The Century, XXX 


unter? (pun’tér), n. [< punt? + -erl.] One © 
ae marks the points in Aea of hasset; : 
marker. A 
There used to be grown men in London who loved . 
te accompany] lads s the ganire MAS and perl 
erstan: wi punters. ; 
ee za Thackeray, Virginians, xxx. ( 


IL 252, 


punt-fishing (punt’ fish’ 


a punt or boat on a 
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4850 
In the other gror oaiiy 
ways pupigerous, mae dipterons insi 


It. punto, <i, pune- third and usually quiescent 
skin through a more or le 


Gf, puncto.] 1, A stage of those insects which 
ot or point. undergo completo metamor- 
our own, and is ex- phosis, intervening between 
her nation the larval and tho imaginal 

(Davies) etage. It is usually called the 
second stage, the egg not being 
counted. Some pupw, as those ot 
mosquitoes, are active. The pupa 


pE 


nh aoe 
pupil (pa’pil), n. and a. 


T have yet 


No ngue, I can look upon your buff, of some insects is called a pu- dim. of 3 
parium, and of others a nymph Tea pupus, a boy, pupa a Yard or m? 
n. 1. A youthor any eh a girl: Of ming 


And punto paata; vet call for no strong-wator. 
irten, Honoria and Mammon, i. 2. 3 chrysalis. See these words. See 
3. _A thrust or pass in fencing; a point. te) RO ea house ty, 
TAE tare, Y eaoat ANTAA Shta, your 2. A stago in the develop- 
$ ' sl A ` ) 
RANTE Montant, cata, your imbroceato, your Ment of some other arthro- 
$ í irripeds. See lo- 


B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv, 5. pods, as ¢ : 
i comotive pepe below.—3. 2t. A ward; a youtl 


of a guardian 1 Or person “strange, 
: under 


4, A stitch or method of work with the needle 
or the loom: same as point}, 18,—5, Same as [cap.] [NL] In conch., the 
: Ss typical genusof Pupidæ; tho pupa of Prienus tatë Under they i2g Honry p 
; pical g : inus lati- Under the suriy & y be a pupil si; . 
A solid iron rod tipped with melted glass, called a into, eeg onin ae crate ar ee Cloucestor's govem ? 
è, 7 Of hale, © ane 
Punto dritto, a direct point or hit, Ure, Dict, Il. O57. pupæ, inert pupa, See the adjectives.—Incased pupa, 3. In civil law, a perso tak., 2 Men, VI, j, g 
FERN Ei i Seo incase. — Locomotive pupa, in Cirripedia, the third teen for males, twelve n under Puber ses 
$ Mepa oo pet his rapier, you may givehim stage of the larva, the first being a nauplius, the second a guardian hs 7 ve for females erty (four. 
punta, NM -e resembling Daphnia or Cypris, In this stago little is visi- TI, a. U 1s been appointed 8); over wh 
‘Saviolo, On the Duello, K2, (Nares.) ble externally but the carapace, the limbs being hidden. . & Under age; in as bee ony 
nonage; minor. a state of Pupilage 
age or 


There are, however, large lateral eyes and six pairs of legs, 


Punto riverso, a back-handed stroke. aoe aS all dovloced 
and the gut-formed gland is well developed. After swim- the rof hi 
Ab, the immortal passado! pee anor Ge ming awhile the pupa becomes attached to some oec Thocustody of his pupil children, 
> ; Jy ih 4. 27. at rst only by its suictorial disks, soon, however, becom- Bee E Westminster Rev, oxy 
puntsman (punts’man),n.; pl. puntsmen (-men). ing permanently fixed to the spot by the secretion of a ce- pupil? (pii’pil), n. [Forme J +» CXXVII, 703, 
[< punt’s, poss. of pinti, + man.) A sportsman men . See out under Cirripedia, pupille, f., = Pr, pu sill er Ly also pupill; 3 
who uses a punt. Per at y i H pean to foods ... other pupilla =D. pupil i ic = P: Pupila = Be w 
erations take place during the b j 3 T e = G. pupille = Sw, mmo è 
S ENT Cea to pot as many birds as the locomotive pupa into thelfixed SOW Cree Sden | of Dem, pupil, < L. pupilla, the s jil PN pupill = 
EALA X n, p. 531. uxley 7 5 ar uso (as a‘ A NO ey. 

possib] Greener, The Gun, p. 531 Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 259. aouar o (as a baby! aes the eye, a 
y) of pupilla, an orphan oir! 10 eye: seo 


punty (pun’ti), n; pl. punties (tiz) [Also Tere ae cet | 
„pu _ [Also naked, obtected, cte, pupa. See the adjec- mi 
T punteo, ponty, ete.: see pontil.] 1. Same as tives. — Pupa coarctata, a conrctato pupa. minor, dim, fem. of pupa, a girl: sea te or 
til, ied oars majority of Diptera, is merely the larva 1. The orifico of the itis; the h le br AA 
CHAS glass globo is fastened to two bars, the punty case (pupe RES, Class. Ani in the iris through which lieht ioe tapes 
e blow-pipe. Harper's Mag. LANIN. 354 , Class, Anim., p. 122, appears usually as & black spot ih thom ige „The l 
a 254. Pupa obtecta, an obtected pupa. ed part of the eye, t] pearance beine git ertor 
ye, this appearance being due to m uo 
dark. 


2. An oval or circular dot or de ion: a a (pū-pā’sē-ä), n. pl. N < upd ata age pactated oe bide 
Pupace g aa i Ues retina is stimulated A by T ta ae cont n K ath 
[ 4 ee oy gnt, on accommodation fe 
+ fi r 


kind of ornamentation rod i ) 
r i m y 3S- -aced. i 
me a ee pupal hppa) a Bia + -al.] Ofo near distances and on convergence of 
unty-rod (pun’ti-ro X patie tar LE No -al.] Of or per- pain may cau lilatati Bence of the visual axes: 
P (p d), n. Same as pontil, taining toa pupa; nymphal; chrysalid; pupi- termined by the i a ae ihe 9f tiie pupil îs de. 
the iris. It may also be influenced by drugs thus oe of 
; thus, opium 


“puny? (pu’ni), a, andn. [Formerly also puney, Orm.. è 
E a e mg gaa dron dean ot oh 
ues OF P 3 pi, oe Uy a eee ois puparium, or dipterous enipe iat T st ‘animals is clroulan cei 
Sac: eat porate] We fu GEA A ae pl. punata (i). the ings but inmmany anina i ts oval, eliptical or ae 
Younger; junior. See prisne, 1—2, Small and ‘luded within the l a: gce pipa] A pupa in- in the suntignt, and difates to a Pct 
weak; inferior or imperfectly developed in ae pupa; a larva te arval skin; a coaretate pupil of the horse is a broad, nea T aA Aai 
or strength; feeble; petty; insigni © sects | Dupigera, as in all dipterous in- Chlusely rounded at each end. “ihe variability of the 
a a a hier tae oe 
ise toad | vupste (MU) t. i. pret, aud pp. pupated, Pere nh hn wometines ster aaier this 

a T. 86. + pupating. [K pupa + -ate2.] To become ters, as in distinguishing tores aa E 


I do but ask m; A f iri 
oy paoti a pupa; enter upon the pupal state; undergo ue pene eats under eye) ; 
: zoöl.: (a) The central dark part of an 


Which every petty, puisne de 
s B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. transformation from the state of th 3 
He isa ssil larva to that of tl ti Tee or ocellated spot 
Finds ease Senha meets n, to pupate under Tar eoa N O taeog Bh inn Epo ; Soe ocala, p (O) A Gin 
Baten ltet. ground; to pupate in winter, ne i pen spok sorn in the compound 
yos of certain insects, and changing in posi- 


Wordsworth, The Borde pupation (pu-pa’sho 
2, Little, dimin ners il. Phe pu-pa’shon), n, [< pupate + -ion.] t Cortair 
7 pl. e Ate irene e the state of being J oor oes viewed from different sides.—ar- 
1 r TERE areata Pi- . . > E er i pirar t 
ees a junior; a novice, ig, IMexperi. a an pnaechin 4 ake ee the time during pon light, Bae aos wits A teon die 
, see thou ' e (pu f, ances. It is a frequent sy in loc r ataxia.— 
. a Srii rt but a puny in tho subtil a Hae ‘pals Dupe, < NL. pupa, a pupa: Exclusion of the pupil. : a ee of 
Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, 1, 3, PUPELO (pti po-1d) Spupa. Wright. tapuni the filling up of the pupil with inflammatory 
ey ane pale of women an estate ei form, ult. < 5 baie pie ehaps a corrupted asit EEE Eoi ant pil tne proT cone 
puny knows i a 2 e e. Ei ý S 5, as to resemble a, 5 $ 
Pele po certain inheritance, b Cider-brandy. [New E ae C£. pomperkin.] pupilabilityt (pū/pila-bili-t),n. [< pupil! + 
ust appear in Print like See tah Livingston there w a -able + -ity (see -bility).] Pupilary nature; con- 
i lus cen iff Hea inie Km his m vue of cider-brandy, fidential character. [Rare.] 
surety that he is no idiot or seducer. ete Pupide (pū’pi-dē What can he mean by the lambent pupilabitity of slow, 
Areopagitica, p. 31. ia ] Af pi-dé), n. pl. low, dry chat, five notes below the natural tone? 
ae orte withall; of this last sorte were tropods t amily of geophilou Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ÍV- 1. 
maa Prince at St. John's Cof, oqo geare al ares by the g ip pupilage, pupillage (pi’pi-laj), ”. [= Sp. pi- 
aorta np: 1. (Nares) cid; the shell eee at pilaje = Pg. pupillagem; as pupil +-age] 1. 
or cylindric, and has ustal The state of being a pupil or scholar, or the pe- 
or lamelle on th riod during which one is a pupil. 
K aie Noble Lord, the pillor of my life 
An atrone of Muses pupillage. sag 
oie IY erie Ol Lord Grey of W ien 
The severity of the father’s brow, «+ + whilst they (arf 
children} are under the discipline and governme their 
pupilage, I think . . . should be relaxed as fast As 


a i i i puld allow it. 
ge, discretion, and good behaviour eo Education S 95. 


2. The state or period of being a wa" d or mino. 


Three sones he dying left, all under age, 

By meanes whereof their ‘uncle Noa 

Usurpt the crowne during their pyr Go iL. x. Ot. 
Spenser, £. Qe 143 


a pupa, + J 
grant 


' Cerdicke Sandes agami: 
ery aa. the micall 
i se VEIA) Da pseudogyne, 
vi eo) + 
oa em form.) 1, Tn 


IK NL. pupa, pupa 
Fs 9 
entom., havin g the 
Papal; puparials 
8 

Shaped There, there, drop my Roa 
My pupillage nadyan lage toge ih of News, LL 
he Monarch toa 


That they themselves might confine tl 
kind ot Putte under thir eration In BME i 
: Ae ; as J 
pupilar, pupillar (pu’pi-lir), gq, somes 
BAe ( 
pupilarity, pupillarity 
F. pu wie = Pr. pupiltare any pupillarsr 
pillarita(t-)s, pupillaricta(t)$ vd ğ 


enus, producing: 
e ucing: see -genous.] Same 


ollection, Haridwar 


b 
Nai 


% f, S p at 
L, Pupiltug pt 


rae l any pers : 
der the carè of an i Y person of cith x Pupa.) 
or tut Sex yy 
Ore + ns 
, ge 


i 
| 


| 
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pupilarity 


pupilary: see pupilaryl,] In Scots law, the in- 
terval from birth to the age of fourteen in males 
and twelve in females; pupilage, : 

It’s a fatherless bairn, , . , and a motherless: 


are in loco parentis to him during his years of mupillarity, 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v 


pupilary!, pupillary! (pi’pi-la-ri), a. [= F. 
pupillaire = pre pupilari = Sp. pupilar = Pg, 
pupillar = It. pupillare, < L. pupillaris, pertain- 
ing to an orphan or ward, < pupillus, an orphan 
award: see pupill.] Pert aining to a pupil ee 
yan il ( 1 ; 

ilary?, pupillary? (pu’pi-la-ri), a. 

Pe + an OF Piai TrA 

to the pupil of the eye. 


[K pu- 
Of or pertaining 


Now it becomes an interesting question, W 
and focal adjustments are thus dissociated 
one does the pupillary contraction ally itself 
allies itself with the focal adjustment. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 118, 

Pupilary membrane. See membrane. 

pupilate, pupillate (pu’pi-lat), a. [< NL. pu- 
pillatus, $ L. pupilla, pupil: see pupil?.] In 
zoöl., having a central spot of another and gen- 
orally darker color; noting marks so charac- 
terized. F ak 

pupiled, pupilled (pi’pild),a. [< pupil? + -e42.] 
In entom., furnished with a central dark spot; 
pupilate: as, & white spot pupiled with blue: 
used especially of ocellated spots. 

pupilize, pupillize (pu’pi-liz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. pupilized, pupillized, ppr. pupilizing, pupil- 
lizing. [< pupil) + -ize.] To take pupils; teach; 
tutor. 

When the student takes his degree, he obtains 1 y pupil- 
izing enough to render further assistance unnecessary, 

C. A. Bristed, English Universi Y, p. 111. 
pupilla (pū-pil'ii), n.; pl. pupille (-é). [L.: see 
pupil?.) In anat., the pupil of the eye. 
pupillage, pupillar, etc. See pupilage, ete. 
puptllometer (pi-pi-lom’e-tér),n. [<L. pupilla, 
pupil, + Gr. pérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the size of the pupil of the eye. 
pupil-mongert (pi’pil-mung’gér), n. One who 
takes or teaches pupils; a tutor orschoolmaster. 
[Rare.] 

John Preston . .. was the grea 
England in man's memory, having si n fellow common- 
ers . . . admitted in one year in Queen’s College, and pro- 
vided convenient accommoda s for them. 

Fuller, Worth Northampton, II. 517. 
pupil-teacher (pii’pil-té’chér), n. One who is 
both a pupil and a teacher. In Great Britain pupil- 
teachers are ticed fı rs under a certificated 


hen the axial 
, with which 
? I answer, it 


est pupil-monger in 


mas ec ion out of school- 
hou ind assist in the regu k during school- 
hot Their subsequent training of a course of 
two y ta normal college and tr school 


ge towns, which are the almost only nurseries of 
pupil-teachers y working on the centre-system, 
which makes the pupil-teacher merely a kind of inferior 
assistant, not a pupil at all, to the teacher under whom he 
is apprenticed. The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 370. 
Pupina (pi-pi/nii), n. [NL. (Ehrenberg, 1831), 
< Pupa, the shell so called, + -ina.] The typ- 
ical genus of Pupinidæ. The species are of a lus- 
trous brown or mahogany color, and inhabit India, China, 
Australia, and islands of the Pacific ocean. P. bicanicu- 


lata is an example. 

Pupinacea (pii-pi-ni’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., < Pu- 
pina + -acea.) Same as Pupinide. 

Pupine (pa-pi’né), n. pl. [NL., < Pupa + 
-ine.| The Pupidæ considered as a subfamily 
of Helicidæ. 3 oy 

Pupinide (pi-pin‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pupina 
+ -idæ.] A family of terrestrial pectinibran- 
chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Pupina. 
They are closely related to the Cyclophoride, and are by 
many referred to that family, but are distinguished by a 
pupiform shell. The species are confined to tropical coun- 
tries. Pupinaand Megalomastoma are the principal gen- 


era, 

Pupinine (pii-pi-ni/né), n. pl. [NL., < Pupina 
+-ine.] A subfamily of Cyclophoride, typified 
by the genus Pupina: same as Pupinide. 
upipara (pi-pip’a-rii), n. pl. [NL. (Nitzsch, 
1818), < pupa, pupa, + L. parere, bring forth.] 
A division of dipterous insects in which the 
eggs are hatched and the larval state is passed 
within the body of the parent, the young being 
born ready to become pups. ‘The head is closely 
Connected with the body, and the proboscis is strong and 
adapted for piercing. Certain genera are wingless. The 

upiparous Patera are of the three families Hippoboscida, 
Yyctertbiidée, and Braulidæ. The first family includes the 
well-known horse-tick, sheep-tick, and bird-ticks, the 
ond ho pagnoke, and the third the bee-lice. Some- 
es called Nymphipara. ‘ 
Upiparia (pu-pi-pa’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL.] Same 

a Pupipara. $ 
Upiparous (pū-pip'a-rus), a. [¢ M 

pupa, + L. Ey bring forth.] Bringin 

Pupæ; giving birth to larvæ which are 


< NL. pupa. 
fe Forth 
ready 


4851 


pupal state; of or pertaining 
Also pupigenous, 


advanced to the 
to the Pupipara, 
Pupivora (pi-piv’ i)n. pl. [NL.,< NL, pupa, 
pupa, + L. vorare, devour.] A division of 
Hymenoptera characterized by the petiolate or 
stalked abdomen, the female armed with an 
extensile ovipositor, the larve footless, and 
having the habit of ovipositing in the larva: or 
pupe of other insects (often however in plants 
as in the gall-i ts), upon which the young 
feed when they hatch, whence the name; the 
puplvorous, entomophagous, or spiculiferous 
hymenopt erous Insects. In Latreille’s system of clas- 
sification the Pupicora formed the second family of Hyme- 
noptera, divided into six tribes, Eraniades, Ichneummide 
Gallicole, Chaleidix, Oxyuri, and Chryside re spectively 
corresponding to the modern families Eraniidæ, Ichner 


monide (with Eracnide), Cynipide, Chalcidida, Proto. puppet-show (pup'et-shõ), n. 


trypidæ, and Chrysididæ. The Pupivora, slightly modi- 


ER ae also called Entomophaga, and by Westwood Spi- 


puplvore (pu’pi-vor),n. A pupivorous insect; 
a member of the Pupivora. . 
Puplvorous (pi-piv’d-rus), a. [< NL. pupa, 
pupa, + L, vorare, devour.] Devouring the 
pupæ of other insects, as an insect; parasitic 


puppet-valve (pup‘ct-valv), n. A valve which 


puppy-snatch 
Rave, talk idly, as 'twere some deity, 
Adoring female painted puppetry, 
Marston, Seourge of Viliame (ed. 1509), viii, %94, 

Your dainty ten-thnes-drest imf, with this langage, 

Bold man of arma, ehall win upon her, doubt es 

Beyond all silken puppetry, Ford, Lady's Trial, ii. 1, 

The theatre seems to me almost as bad as the chureh ; 
it is all puppetry alike, Judd, Margaret, i, 11. 
2. The exhibition of puppets or puppet-shows; 
a puppet-show. 

How outragiously are their preistes and chirches orned 
and gorgiously garnisshed in their popetry, passe tymes, 
and apes playe. Joye, Expos. of Dan. vil 

Thou profane professor of puppetry, little hetter than 
poetry. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3, 

A grave proficient in amusive feats 

Of puppetry, Wordsworth, Excursion, V. 
Same as puppet- 
play, 1. 

A man who seldom rides needs only to get into a coach 
and traverse his own town, to turn the street into a pup- 
pet-shor. Emerson, Mise., p. 47. 


in opening, is lifted bodily from its seat instead 
of being hinged at one side. 


on pup: belongine i Da Oates bcs puppify (pup‘i-fi), v. 4; pret. and pp. puppi- 
under Pimpla. S8 © the Pupivora. See ent. Ged ppr: punima. LO Pu T 


puplet, n. A Middle English form of people. 
pu oid (pū'poid),a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, + Gr. 
zidoc, form.] In conch., pupiform; resembling 
or related to the Pupidæ. x 
puppet (pup’et), x. [Also poppet; early mod. 
E. popet, < ME. popet, < OF. poupette, a doll, 


make a puppy of; assimilate fo a puppy or 
puppies. [Kare.] 

Concerning the peeple, I verily believe ther were never 
any so far degenerated since the Devill had to do with 
mankind, never any who did fool and puppijie themsecifa 
into such a perfect slavery and confusion. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 29. (Davies,) 


puppet, dim. of *poupe, < L. pupa, a doll, pup- puppily (pup’i-li), a. [< puppy + -ly1.] Pup- 


pet, a girl: see pupa. Cf. puppy.) 1+. A doll. 
This were a popet in an arm tenbrace 
For any woman, smal and fair of face. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 11. 
2. A little figure of a person, moved by the 
fingers, or by cords or wires, in a mock drama; 
a marionette. 


Neither can any man marvel at the play of puppets that 


> pu 


py-like. [Rare.] 

This impertinent heart is more troublesome to me than 
my conscience, I think. I shall be obliged to hoarsen my 
voice and roughen my character, to keep up with ita pup- 
pily dancings. 

Kichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, V. 79. (Davies.) 


pingt, ”. An obsolete form of pippin2. 
tnsheu, 


Hadet Fe 3 2 > 
goeth behind the curtain, and adviseth well of the mo- Puppis (pup’is), n. [NL., < L, puppis, a ship, 


tion. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 94. 


Hence —3. One who is actuated by the will of 
another; a tool: used in contempt. 
Puppet to a father's threat, and servile to a shrewish 
tongue. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
4t. pl. Toys: trinkets. 
A maid makes conscience 
Of half-a-crown a-week for pins and puppets, 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 2. 
5. The head-stock or the tail-stock of a lathe. 
See lathe. 
puppett(pup’et),v. t. [< puppet, n.] To dress 
as a doll; bedeck with finery. 
Behold thy darling, whom thy soul affects 
So dearly; whom thy fond indulgence decks 
And puppets up in soft, in silken weeds. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 8. 
puppet-head (pup’et-hed), n. A sliding piece 
on the upper part of the lathe-bed of a lathe or 
boring-machine, to hold and adjust the back- 
center. z £ 
puppetish (pup’et-ish), a. [Early mod. E. pop- 
etish; < puppet + -ishl.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling puppets or puppetry. 

Ne lesse also doth he that setteth menne to open pen- 
aunce at Paules Crosse, for holye water makyng, for pro- 
cession and sensinge, wyth other popetishe gaudes, con- 
strayninge them to Promise We aduaunGemen of the old 

ai p tasticall fopperyes. 
faith of holy church by such fantas Bp. pe ane iL 
puppetlyt (pup’et-li), a. [< puppet + ty!) 
Like a puppet. [Rare. 
etly idols, lately consecrated to vulgar adoration. 
Puppelly ie ‘Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 448. 
puppetman (pup’et-man), n.; pl. puppetmen 
(-men). Same as puppet-player. 
From yonder puppet-man enquire, < 
Who aay hides his wood and wire. Swit. 
puppet-master (pup‘et-mas’té), n. Themas- 
ter or manager of a puppet-show. 


Host. Of whom the tale went to turn puppet- E 
Lov. And travel with young Gores the Eee iS 


if i tie 
la up’et-pla), n. 1. A drama 
puppet tiay Ce puppets, with or minorra 
Haat spoken by concealed personia h 
That kind of performance which is carried on 
by means of puppets ; entertainment by means 
f marionettes. = 
punpet-player (pup‘et-pla“ér), n. One who 
manages the motions of eer mae 
puppetry PUR ee oy] 1, Fiery, as 
opetry; < puppet + -ry. . Finery, 
that Dra aol or puppet; ubwWantsHGw; afec- 


tation. 


the stern of a ship: see poopl.} A subdivision 
of the constellation Argo, introduced by Baily 
in the British Association Catalogue. 


puppy (pup'i), n.; pl. puppies (-iz). [Early mod. 


E. puppie; < OF. poupee, F. poupée, a doll, pu 
pet, < ML. as if itai < t pupa, a doll, E 
pet: see pupa, puppet. A Itte dog appears 
to have been called puppy because petted as i 
doll or puppet. Hence, by abbr., pup.) 1i. A 
doll; a puppet. Halliwel.—2. A young dog; 
a whelp; also, by extension, a young seal or 
other young carnivore, 
A blind bitch’s puppies, fifteen i the litter, 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 1. 
3. A conceited, frivolous, and impertinent man; 
a silly young fop or coxcomb: used in contempt. 
Go, bid your lady seek some fool to fawn on her, 
Some unexperienc’d puppy to make sport with; 
I have been her mirth too long. 
Beau, and FL, Little French FRESE i 
Y usy Puppy, what have you to do with our Laws? 
gc Pililia, Saah Salmasius, Pref., p. 15. 
“I am by no mear such a puppy as to (enn 
; however, perseveran: 
sure groun eyer, pêl ig 
4. A white bow] or buoy used in the herring- 
fisheries to mark the position of the net near- 
est the fishing-boat. [Eng.] > 
puppy (pup’i), v. i; pret. and pp. puppied, ppr. 
puppying. [< puppy, n-} To bring forth pup- 
pies; whelp. Also pup. 
pup -dog (pup'i-dog), n. A pup or puppy. 
ollog. 
: Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 


Asmalds of thirteen do of puppy Tra! ae ; 
mares (rahe, Ae 
patos headed (bup'thed'ed), a. Stupid |= 

Eee laugh myself todeath at bre iar 
gi pyhoed (ony ‘eng pupos ‘or the | 
during which this condition lasts. 
Large dogs “are still in ae i 


aan 
hd bs becomit 


thi 


puppy-snatchi, n- 


: ‘puppy-snatch 

t fd indifferent to him 
Ter WA or T or swim; 

ated mn means might e catch 
Neal ottan, Scarronides, p. 10, 


wanda, Seo pwr), ; 
pura 2h n aterm of unknown meaning 


o game of post and pair. 
ae : ost thelr doublo Pare and Post, 
: Bere dais anlag on the Purre they haue; 
~_-Whereby the Winners winnings all are lost, 
oth s Ae Be Sed a Aaea of 
iy? fa 
RD Wiles errehristmas, hy B. Jonson. 
Post and Pair, with a aorta on aves in his hat; his 
garment a airs and purs, 
ee B. Soon, none of Christmas, 


pur}, a. and ade. A Middle English form of 


ure. é 
Taraia (pö-räi'nä), n, [Skt. purana, things of 
the past, tale of old times, prop, adj., past, 
former, ancient, < purd, formerly, before; akin 
to B. fore: seo fore J One of a class of sacred 
tical writings in the Sanskrit tongue, which 
reat chiefly of the creation, destruction, and 
renovation of worlds, the genealogy and deeds 
of gods, heroes, and princes, the reigns of the 
Manus, ete. ` 
h comparatively modern, make up 
a a tenting a irod with NENO and tradition 


such as few nations can boast of. k 
J. Fergusson, Tist. Indian Arch., p. 7. 


Puranic (pb-ran’ik), a. [< Purana +-ic.] Per- 


taining to the Puranas. 

Purbeck beds, In geol. See bedi, 

Purbeck marble, A gray marble obtained from 
the upper Purbeck strata. See Purbeck beds, un- 
der benl. It is made up chiefly of specimens of Palu- 


“dina. This marble has been worked for more than 700 
ially for slender shafts in medieval 


yeas and used 
hitecture, ‘but the introduction of foreign marbles 
lecreased the demand for it” (Woodward). 


has di 

= purblind (pér’blind), a. p ormerly also pe 
blind (simulating L, per, through, as if ‘ thor- 
oughly blind’), poreblind, poareblind (simulat- 
ing pore}, as if ‘so nearly blind that one must 
pore or read close’), poorblind (simulating 
aN if ‘having poor sight —almost blind’); 
MÈ. purdlynde, p blind, quite blind, later 
nerely dim-sighted (tr. by L. luscus); orig. two 
jords: pur, pure, adv., quite; blind, blind. 
‘The uso of the ady. pure becoming obs. or dial., 
the meaning of pur- became obscure; hence 
the LUE noted.] 1}. Quite blind; en- 

ind. 
Messolde pulte oute bothe hys eye, and make hym pur- 
Und. web, of Gloucester p.376. 


gouty Briareus, many hands and no use, or purblind 
at eyes and no sight. Shak., T. and roa 2 81. 


. Nearly blind; dim-sighted; seeing dimly or 
‘ely. 

‘dignitic or auctoritic, wherein thou only differeth 

valley it were) but a etl, or ea dika 

teryng in the g of them that be poreblind, 

Sir T. Elyot, Tho Governour, ii. 3. 


d men seo best in the dimmer lights, and like- 
their sight stronger near hand than those that 
pore-blind, Bacon, Works (ed. 1826), IV. 470. 

iss O purblind race of miserable men} 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


(pérblind-ti), ade, In a purblind 


; Shortness of sight; near-si 
me Ma kion, gbt; near-sight- 


bl), a. [Also pur- 
-able.] Capable of b 
btained for a con: 


Z 
E 
į 
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swerde him, and seyde he waa a dedly 
AE God hadde formed, and duelled in tho 
artes, si » his Sustynance. $ 
Desertes, in purchasynge h HM Pee avai D ti. 


So it Renyth in my Rememberaunce ; 

That AO, EA tyde, tyme, and owre, 

Wit is my will to purches youre fanoure, 3 
4 Political Poems, ete. (ed. F urnivall), p. 43. 


aults they purchased unto themselves 
name to be virtuous, a 
> Hooker, Recles. Polity, Pref., iii. 
purchase me another dry 
Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 63, 
ne enforced to purchase me another page. 
Ee B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
{ ; life conld purchase thine! 

Wonld satiny Shelley, The Cenci, v. 1. 
2, To secure, procure, or obtain by expendi- 
fure of money or its equivalent; buy: as, to 
purchase provisions, lands, or houses. 

o feld which Abraham purchased of the sons of Meth. 
The fleld which Abri TZ on oath: 
"Twi rehase the whole bench of aldermanity. 

ue ales B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, v. 5. 
The Pasha grants a licence to one person, generally a 
Jew, to if ‘ll the senna, who n obliged to take all that 
rought to Cairo, and no one else can purchase 1b. 
Bae Pococke, Description of the East, I. 122. 
3t. To expiate or recompense by a fine or for- 


feit. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses, 
Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 198. 
4, [< purchase, n, 10.] To apply a purchase 
to; raise or move by mechanical power: as, to 
purchase an anchor.—5t. To steal. Imp. Dict. 
II. intrans. 1}. To put forth efforts to obtain 
anything; strive. 
Duke John of Brabant purchased greatly that the Earl 
of Flanders should have his daughter in marriage. 
Berners. 
2t. To bring something about; manage. 


On that other side this Claudas hath so purchased that 
he hath be at Rome, and he and the kynge of Gaulo hane 
take theire londes to the Emperonre be soche covenaunt 
that the Emperour Julius shall sende hym socour, 

; Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 303. 
8ł. To acquire wealth. 

Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits 

But such they thought were honest, sure our lawyers 

Would not purchase half so fast. 

Webster, Devil's Law-Case, iy. 1. 
4, Naut., to drawin the cable: as, the capstan 
purchases apace. 
purchase (perichas); n., [Early mod. E. also 
purchas; < ME. purchase, purchas, porchas, < 
OF. porchas, purchase; from the verb.] 1. 
Acquisition; tho obtaining or procuring of 
something by effort, labor, sacrifice, work, con- 
quest, art, ete., or by the payment of money or 
its equivalent; procurement; acquirement. 
And sent yow here a stede of his purchase ; 
Of kyng Ruben he wanne hym reset certayn,. 
3 Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2812. 
Say T should marry her, she'll get more mone 
Than all my usury, put my knavery to it: 4 
She appears the most infallible way of purchase. 
a an Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 5. 
or on his backe a heavy load he bare 
o nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 
hich he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 
eerie F. Q., I. iii. 16. 
lory 
More in the cunning purchas of i 
Than in the glad raise ed of my wealth 


B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1 

2. That which is acqui ai her- 

3 } \equired or obtained other- 

ae than by inheritance; gain; acquisitions; 

van ings j Specifically, that which is obtained 
7y payment of money or its equivalent. 

e gan of her porchas largeliche hom hede, 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 34. 
A Deanty-waning and distressed widow, . e 
prize and purchase aras lusti eye. ; 

.» Rich. ITI, iii, 7. 187 
Our lives are almost ; d 
F expired before we b 8 

our purchases. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1859, T OL 


8t. Prey; ; 
e uA eue plunder; herse, ill-gotten 


By reproving fa 
with the multitude 


Jest it make you choleric and 7 
basting. 
I think I must 


‘That has fray’d man 
y a tall thief from arich purchase) PUrchaseable, a. 
leon and others), Widow, iii. 1. purchase-block (pér’chas-blok), ”- 


Rod. Who are ont 
SIN now? 
‘ourth Out, Good fellows, sir, that, if there be any pur- 


_ chase g 
Wil strike trast, 


le purchase, and eons a 
nd me great offici 
Webster, Devil's Taw-Case, ii. 1. 


acquisition or gain; occupation. 
i Thon hast no land; 


, Night-Walker, i. 1, 


purchase-fall (pér’ehiis-fal), n- 


purchase-money (pér’¢ 


purchaser (pér’cha-sér), n. [ 


[ ction, Haridwar 
(eo TE 
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purchaser 


5. In law: (a) The act of obtain 


nean estate in lands, ete, R ting or ata 
than by inheritance or Ghat i ny manne, mir 
quisition of Property by eat, (7, Other 


acquisition of property by a oltract, 
ble consideration, (¢) Phe aes for a vay.” 
taining ofa writ.— Sum uae 
gofawrit.—e6, Value; advantet and op. 
t twenty vea 3C Worth. 
equal to WOES Pwchag 
annual value, or the total > twenty times ona 
twenty years). al return from it for 
or 

A monarch might rece} 
cive fr 
Though she wero his ae va eet 10 
Fletcher, Begas 
Some fall in love with. , , Popul ZEE 
supposing they are thing pee Ban m 

cases they are Dubann cher of envy, peril andi 

Pe Bacon, Advancement of Learn lment, 
neue Toon affirmed that Moore dared not bea 
shire; he knew that his life Was not wor n ome to York 
chase if he did. haeta eee an hour’ 


Brontë, Shir 
Tt. Attempt; endeavor, 5 Shir 


t give, 


Bush, v, 9 


Me and q 
ye wil applause 
ase ; when in mang 


Tl sit , 
And, when thou wak’st, either gee wa by thee, 
5 cat to s 


Or lose my life i’ the purchase, Letcher, Bon, thee, 
pnduca, y s 
8t. Course; way; departure. ae 
ee whan she died that was 
Alle my weelfare made than the sz 
Political Poem 3 Cte, (ed. Pangea I 
9. The acquisition of siti pee 
i ) $ L position, promoti 
by the paymont of money, ae pee oe 
tem, below. i aa 


He abolished purchase in the army. 
N. A. Rev, CXII 5 

10. Firm or advantageous hold Ur ae os 
power may be exerted; specifically, ‘any hich 
chanical power, force, or contrivance va 
may be advantageously used ae 
ing, or removing hes 
use, a tacklo 
power. 

The head of an ox or a hors i {i 
the end ofa long lever (te E 
and in a direction nearly perpendicular to the joints of the 
supporting neck, Paley, Nat. Theol. 


my maistresse 


bt 


in moving, rais- 
y bodies; In nautical 
or any kind for multiplying 


Burke, Rev., in France, 


The last screw of the rack having been turned so often 
that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned and turned 
with nothing to bite. Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, ii. 23. 


11. A knob or raised thumb-piece, allowing 
the hand which holds the handle to throw back 
the hinged cover of a tankard, beer-mug, or 
similar vessel.—Bell purchase (navt.),a kind of bur- 
ton, consisting of four single blocks and a fall, frequently 
used for topsail-halyards of small vessels in the United 
States: so called from the name of the inventor.— Gads- 
den purchase, a territory purchased by the United States 
from’ Mexico in 1853 for $10,000,000, and included in the 
southern part of New Mexico and Arizona: 80 called 
from James Gadsden, United States minister to Mexico, 
who negotiated the treaty.— Griolet purchase, an ar- 


rangement of blocksand falls for mounting and dismount- , 


ing heavy gunson thedeck of a man-of-war.— Gun-tackle 
purchase. Seo gun-tackle, 2.—Louisiana purchase, 
the territory which the United States in 1803, under Je N 
son’s administration, acquired by purchase from Franci 
then under the government of Bonaparte as first CO NOW 
The price was $15,000,000. The purchase consisted of NOW 
Orleans and a vast tract extending westward Ae the 
Mississippi river to the Rocky Mountains, and) Md states 
Gulf of Mexico to British America. ‘The y D E 
claimed West Florida and the extreme nor uy ot the pur- 
in so doing. 


ed to Spain 
In 


£ 1,— chase 0 nN 
RS E tem under which 


By this system nearly all the first appoin fficers 
large pronerion of the subsequent promotions Ot rs as 
were effected. The regulation prices of cor aN Hentenant- 
ried from £450 for an ensigncy to £7,250 for Mission ur- 
coloneley in the Life Guards, the highest qs Me aH 
chasable. The system was abolished in Si 
purchaset. Same as craneguin, 1.— 


chase. See raisel. oh xe 
See purchasable. Naut. See 


block. The rope rove 
n. Themon 


through a purchase-block. e 
r anything 


has-mun‘i), 
a ned sy 

ey paid or contracted to be paid f 

bought. said ont, might 2? 
Whether ten thousand pounds, Wel pundred persol id 

build a decent college, fit to contai an, 'hambers youl 

and whether the purchase-money 0 the expense? «469, 

g Q rist, § 


in 
not go a good way towards defray Quel 
Bp. Berkeley) ehiasot, 
ho at- 


ME. pw 
o one W. 


ight not 


< OF. porchaceor, pourchasseurs 


purchaser 
quires or purchases, © porchae 
ete., acquire, purchase: see 
acquirer; a money-maker, 
So gret a purchasour was nowhier noon, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to © ray 
2, One who obtains or acquires the 
of anything by purchase; a buyer, 
in law : (@) One who 
a consideration. 

What supports and employs productive 
capital expended in setting it to work 
mand of purchasers for the produce of 
completed. 

(b) One who acquires or obtains by conqnes 
of giit, or in any manner other than by inheritance or 
eschen Thus, 2 de e or a donee in a deed of gift is 
technically a purchaser.— Bona-fide purchaser. Sce 
bona Jide.— First purchaser, in the law of inheritance 
the one who first among the family acquired the estate, 
whether by gift, buying, or bequest, to which others have 
succeeded; the carliest person in a line of descent. 
x tal = 

purchase-shears (pir chi 8-shérz),n, pl. Avery 
powerful form of shears, the cutters of wh ch 
are rectangular steel bars inserted in grooves, 
so that they can be readily removed for sharp- 
ening or renew l. They have usually at the back of 
the blade a strong spring or ba ay to hold the two edges 
in contact, and a stop to regulate the size of the pieces to 
be sheared olt. s z 

purcyt, « A Middle English form of pursy. 

purcyvaunte}, 7. A Middle English form of 
pursuivant, 

purdah (péx’ dit), n. [Also pardah ; < Hind. par- 
da, a curtain, sereen, privacy, Pers. parda, a 
curtain.] In India, a curtain. (a) A curtain serv- 
ing as a screen in an audience-hall or room of state. 

The guns are kept loaded inside the purdah at the hall- 
door, W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 103. 
(b) A curtain sereening women of superior rank from the 
sight of men and from contact with strangers. 

The doctor is permitted to approach the purdah, and 


put the hand through a small aperture . . | in order to 
feel the patient's pulse. 


Williamson, East India Vade Mecum, I. 130. 
(Fule and Burnell.) 
Hence— (c) The kind of seclusion in which such women 
li sonstituting a mark of rank, (d) The material of 
which the curtain is made; especially, a fine kind of mat- 
ting, or a cotton cloth woven in white and blue stripes. 
purdahed (péer’diid), a. [< purdah + -ed2.] 
Screened by a purdah or curtain: said of a Mos- 
lem woman of rank. 
The hour is passed in lively dialogues with the several 
purdahed dames. 
Mrs. Meer Ali, Observations on Mussalmans of India. 
pure (pir), a. and n. [< ME. pure, pur, < OF. 
(and F.) pur, m., pure, f., = Sp. Pg. It. puro, < 
L. purus, clean, free from dirt or filth, hence 
free from extraneous matter, plain, unadorned, 
unwrought, unoccupied, also tree from fault or 
taint, as speech or morals, in law free from con- 
ditions, unconditional; akin to putus, clear (see 
pute), and to Skt. y pu, purity. From L. purus 
are also ult. purity, puritan, purify, depure, de- 
purate, ete., purge, purgation, ete., excpurgate, 
spurge, ete.) I. a. 1. Free from extraneous 
matter; separate from matter of another kind; 
free from mixture; unmixed; clear; especial- 
ly, free from matter that impairs or pollutes: 
said of physical substances. 
Lastly I saw an Arke of purest golde 
Upon a brazen pillour standing hie. 
Spenser, Ruines of Time, 1. 659. 
In pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach ; 
My cabin. Shak., W. T., iii. 3. 
2. Bare; mere; sheer; absolute; very: as, it 
was done out of pure spite; a pure villain. 
And cum wightly therwith the weghes hom selfe, 
To a place that was playne on the pure ground. 
Destruction of Troy (Œ. E. T. S.), 1. 4794. 
For the meschief and the meschaunce amonges men of 
w sodomie lente of 1 of pure sleuthe, 
ex ther’ ente of payn and of 7 ae 
BEN A ote Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 76. 
The pure wyse of hire mevynge 
Shewede wel that men myehie in hirs gesse 
', ate, and womanly nobles: ‘ re 
Honor estato ana ohair, Troilus, 1. 285. 


ir, ‘A i N d. ; z 
aen veie Shak, 2 Hen. VL, fi. 1. 157. 
And half his blood burst forth, and down he sank 


X in, a holly swoon’d Away. ja 
pees mepi RN Lancelot and Elaine. 


ier, pourchaser, 
prrchase.| 14. An 


- 318. 
property 


, 1a J Specifically 
acquires property by the payment u 


labour is the 
and not the de- 
of the labour when 
J. S$. Mill. 


t or by deed 


3t. Sole; only. 


More feruent in faith thi falle I dessyre, 
y felow, thou put vnto dethe. 
ae sae Naeet ction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7934. 


4t. Whole; thorough; complete. 


ee te nas. 
Ae hor nother, as me may Ceo a ee 1 174. 


: that is prinsipall of our pure hate, 
Tinie henge rs totent, none shale 

A t foundyn w A 

a ARO, Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3634. 
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5+. Fine; nice, 


Venus the worthy, that wemen ay J = 
And Palades, with mure wit that presen ail other: 
And Jono, a iustis of ioyes in erthe. J 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3 J L 234 
Nay, I confess I was quiet e i band told 
À 5] quiet enough, till my Husba 
me what pu dives the London Ladies live aotea aia 
their Dancing, Meetings, and JSunquetings, $ y 
s Wycherley, Country Wife, iii. 1. 
„4 Ou are a pure Fellow fora Father, This ia always 
Tricks, to make a great Fool of one before COT ote 
k 3 Steele, Tender Husband, į 1, 
6. F iguratively, free from mixture with things 
of another kind; homogeneous, $ 
Howsoeuer, in the time of Elisa or Dido i 
How: i e > », the Phænicea 
or Punik: which she carried into Africa, was pure Hebr s 
as was also their letters. Purchas, Pilgrimage. P. 
Although very much more mode i f 
u em in date, and con- 
ty less eels style, the ruins at Pollonarua oe 
Scarcely less interesting than those J ern capital 
to which it succeeded. oe OU ee era apal 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 199. 
te ea an with that which contami- 
nates, stains, defiles, or blemishes (a) Free fi 
moral defilement or guilt; innocent: m ile pass ae 
chaste: applied to persons. a pponieai 
Unto the pure all things are pure. Tit. i 15. 
T have been made to believe a man of honour a villai 
a K ain, 
and the best and purest of creatures a false profligate, 
x Scott, Kenilworth, xxxix. 
Who would against thine own eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure. 
4 Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, 
(+) Ritually or ceremonially clean ; unpolluted, 
All of them were pure, and killed the passover. 
: Ezra vi. 20, 
(c) Free from that which vitiates, pollutes, or degrades; 
unadulterated; genuine; stainless; sincere: said of 
thoughts, actions, motives, cte. 
Pure religion, and undefiled. 
DE In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 293. 
A friendship as warm and as pure as any that ancient 
or modern history records. 
8. In music: (a) Of intervals, intonation, and 
harmony, mathematically correct or perfect: 
opposed to tempered. (b) Of tones, without dis- 
cordant quality. (c) Of style of composition or 
of a particular work, correct; regular; finished. 


Jas. i, 27, 


—9. In metaph., of the nature of form; unma- purely (pūr’li), 


teriate; in the Kantian terminology, not de- 
pending on experience; non-sensuous.—Ppredi- 
cables of the pure understanding. Sce predicable. 
—Pure act, algebra, apperception, being. Sce the 
nouns.— Pure beauty, a judgment of taste unmixed with 
other emotions. Kant.— Pure body, the first and sim- 
plest form united to the first and simplest matter.— Pure 
categorical, cognition, color. See the nouns.— Pure 
concept of the understanding, a concept which ex- 
presses universally and adequately the formal objective 
condition of experience. Kant.—Pure conversion, in 
logic, simple conversion. See conversion, 2.— Pure cul- 
ture, enunciation, equation, forest. See the nouns.— 
Pure ethics, the science of the necessary moral laws of a 
free pale nanman k See armen, 2@.— Pure 
hyperbola a hyperbola without cusp, node, or acnode.— 
Pure intellect. See intellect, 1.— Pure interval or in- 
tonation, in music, an interval or intonation mathemati- 
cally correct: opposed to tempered interval or intonation. 
—Pure intuition, the pure form of sensibility, not de- 
rived from experience, and virtually preceding all actual 
intuition; pure space and time.— Pure knowledge (NL. 
cognitio pura), knowledge unmixed with any sensuous 
element; with the Cartesians and Leibnitzians, that know- 
ledge in which there is no mixture of sensible images, it 
being purely intellectual. Using the term intellect less 
precisely than the Aristotelians, the Cartesians found it ne- 
cessary to employ, in ordinary, for the sake of discrimina- 
tion, the expression pure intellect (L. intellectus purus) in 
contrast to sense and imagination. This phrase was, how- 
ever, borrowed from the schools, who again borrowed it, 
through the medium of St. Augustine, from the Plato- 
nists. Sir W. Hamilton, Reid, note A, § 5, SoUpleMLET 
tary Dissertations.— Pure logic. (a) See logic. (b) Logic 
based solely on a priori principles; a canon of the under- 
standing and of the reason in reference to the formal ele- 
ment. Kant.— Pure mathematics. See mathematics. 
— Pure natural science, the science of the a priori laws 
of nature, such as ‘‘substance is permanent, and “every 
event is completely determined by causes. Kant.— Pure 
obligation, in Scots law. See obligation.—Pure power. 
See powerl.— proof, an a priori proof, drawing no- 
thing from experience.— Pure propositiont,a non aaa 
proposition in which the predicate is applied to the gr 
ject without qualification.— Pure reason. See reasonl. 
—Pure representation, 2 representation which con- 
tainsno matter of experience. Kant.— Pure scarlet. See 
scarlet. — Pure syllogism, in the scholastic logic, a non- 
modal syllogism composed of pure propositions; in the 
Kantian logic, one which involves no immediate igen 
direct syllogism.—Pure synthesis, one whose manito 
is given a priori. Kant.— Pure tru absolutely a prio! 
truth.— Pure yanmasa See rilleinage.—The pure ego. 
See ego. = Syn. 7. Uncorrw 
tainted, untarnished, uns t 
polluted, undefiled, immaculate, guiltless, holy. 
II. n. 1. Purity: [Rare.] — 
Here are snakes within the grass; 
And you methinks, O Vivien, aAa ; 
iene namo ea ty 
y court, can stir the 
Worm by 1 i Me 


pure (piir), v. t.; pret. and 


Macaulay. purée (pii-ra’), n. 


ted, incorrupt, unsullied, un- 
ned, clean, fair, unspotted, un- — 


2 ae AN 


2. In tanning, a bate of oe: dung, used for 
counteracting the action of the lime on the 
skins in the process of unhairing, A 

There are abont 


pur, quite, 
less, th 


Piers Plowman (C), viii. 20. 


His countess, a bouncing kind of lady-mayoress, looks 
pure awkward amongst so mach good company, 


Walpole, eto IE 207, 
ji 4 nd pp. pured, ppr. pur- 
ing. [< ME. puren, < OF. purer, < ED. TAPE, 
make pure, purify (by religious rites), QT. pu- 
na pure: see pure,a.] 1. To purify; cleanse; 
refine, 


Allas! that I hihighte 
Of pured gold a thousand pound of wighte 
Unto this philosophre, 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. $82. 


If we had their peace and good will 
To myne and fine, and metal for to pure, 
In wilde Irish might we finde the cure, 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 198, 
If you be unclean, mistress, you may pure yourself. x 
Middleton, Farcily of Love, iii. 4 
Specifically —2. In tanning, to cleanse with m 
bate of dog’s dung. 
They (culf-skins] are then unhaired and fleshed in the 
usual manner, pured with a bate of dog's dung. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 308. 
[F., a thick soup or porridge 
prepared from vegetables: see porrey.] A kind 
of broth or soup consisting of meat, fish, or 
vegetables boiled to a pulp, and passed th h 
a sieve. The ordinary pea-soup is a familiar E 


example. 
adr. [< ME. purely, pureliche, a 
purli; < pure + -ly2.) 1. Without admixture 
or blemish; in such a way or to such a degree 
as to be free from anything that is heterogene- 
ous or tends to impair.—2. Entirely; wholly; 
completely; thoroughly; absolutely; quite: 
as, the whole thing was purely accidental. 
Neuer-more for no man mowe be deliuered, 
Ne pult out [of] prison but purli thourh ye help. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 4219, 
will turn hand upon thee, and purely a 
Perea dross, SoA ak ae all thy ¢ tin, ee 
With these powers were combined others of a ju- 
dicial Ee Prescott, Ferd. and tg fe a 
3. Very: wonderfully; remarkably: as, purely F : 
well. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Purely jealous I would have her. ghee | 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iL 1. 
He is purely happy, because he kuowes no enill, nor 
meanes by sinne to bee acquainted with 
pani meet Bp. Earle, E og eeon 3 Chide 
4. Innocently; without guilt or sin; cha 
purely (pari) a. [An elliptical use of 
adv.) Very or wonderfully well; having 
health. [Prov. Eng.] ; 
So, Mr. Reynolds, if the ladies’ prayers are « 
you ought to be 


pureness (pur’nes), n. The state 
being pure; purity. (a) An 
tion or freedom from any hi 


urfilet, v. and 
p ie SA 


peloure non purere in erthe, 


Arone 7 t betere, 
Beorone te OE eran (0), ll 10. 


' tho very candle, Sirs, 
oat one ely round and round, 


Sortet! {n such state last Peter's day, 


Swinburne, 


fur. line with fur: as, n mantling 
Se lero Oe tm her., to TAST with 


‘and borde: 


phrase “a leg in armor 


decorate richly, as with sculpture, 


Le aa architectural form : 


mgh, and its tall crest puryled wit 
ee) to run aloni 


hed roof. Rock, Church of our Fathers, TI. i. 390. 


In ioe nan: to decorate (the edges of the body of 
! wit! 


trument) with a wavy inlay of valuable wood, 

To mark or draw in profile. 
[the daughter of Dibutades) used ordinarily to marke 
Ipon. te wall the shadow of he lover's face by candle 
cht, and to PAU the same afterward deeper, that so 


co might enjoy his visage yet in his absence, 
pen SEA tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 12. 


Of precios perle in vote. 
SMe pee Morris), i. 216, 
He ede Pernel hire porfil to leue, 
And ee hit in hire na catal at neode. 
: Piers Plowman (A), v. 26, 


x Was set on th ats Beane AON 
Vas set on the out of doute, 

Of colers, ges traines round aboute, 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 146, 


ly, in her., a border of one of the furs: not com- 
or a border purje ermine means no more than a 
ermine, An attempt has been made to discrimi- 
e r eee, pie aU ot the fur by the 
, and vair, for one, two, and 
eorowa it fa not usual, ; pran 
m, Same as purje. 
g ),2. [Verbal n. of purfle, v.] 
nental border, generally composed of 


| (pér’ga-ment), n. [= It. purga- 
aan, what is swept or 

offscourings, < purgare, cleanse: see 
\ cathartic; a purge.—2. That 
excreted from anything; excretion. 
are commonly passed over in anato- 


n, Advancement of Learning, ii, 195. 


an. [€ ME. purgacion 
ation = Pr. p. urga- 
It. purgasione, < L. pur- 
{Pare pr, purgans 
Cosas ot purging ; 
urifving by separatin 
ties or AA E 
pereita Spe- 
tines by purga- 


o 


5; ay many men mare been 


n 1. ii, 13. Parente (pér’ga-tiv), @. and n. 
ve wash'd the Body . . . they put it on a 
he which iis commonly a Sleeve puryled about 


di {n Ashton's Social Life In Reign of Ce Anno, 


, Ring and Book, I. 211. 
ate 10 hood, 
Anion his brows a purjfed DUT nc, St, Dorothy. 


such as the studs or bosses in armor, as 
roper, para or,” (e) 


l oldsmith, whose work it al- 
ONL Lae a a it had its flying but- 


windows filled in with tracery, its pinnacles 


ith crockets as light and thin and crispy as leaves 
knobs of 


the ridge of its steeply- 
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‘The inquisitors had a discretion to allow the accused to 


1 purgation by oath instead of undergo- 
ae ae bit the rile VA i ee to be 

ime discountenances it as fallacious, 
done at the same tim paneas UNTIL, 408, 


[< F. purga- 
if = Pr. purgatiu = Sp. Pg. It, purgativo, ¢ LL, 
purgativus, cleansing, cathartic, < L. purgare 
p. purgatus, cleanse: see purge.) I. a. le 
Having tho power of cleansing; usually, hav- 
ing the power of evacuating the intestines ; 
cathartic, a ree, 
`i es... have their purgative virtue in 
a aah eee Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 20. 


ret analysed these purgative waters, and 

PA hn man alte ” were unknown, 80 that peo- 
ple did they wish e them, must either go to Epsom or 
the water in London, Š 

ee a Foe, Soi Lito in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 113. 
2. Having the property, as judicial torture in 
some cases, of invalidating the evidence against 
an accused person, when he, under torture, 
satisfactorily answered the questions of the 
judges. : 7 
: TI. n. A medicine that evacuates the intes- 
tines, producing more or less abundant and 
watery stools. —Cholagogue purgative, a purgative 
which increases the fow of bile into the intestine.— Dras- 
tic purgative, a violent purgative.— Hydragogue pur- 
gative,s purgative causing profuse watery stools.—Lax- 
ative purgative, a gentle purgative. 2 

purgatively (pér’ga-tiv-li), adv. In a purgative 
manner; cleansingly ; cathartically. 
purgatorial (ptr-ga-to’ri-al), a. [< purgatory 
+-al.) Of or pertaining to purgatory; expia- 
tory. 
The sculptured dead on each side seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails. 
Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, ii. 

The idea of purgatorial suffering, which hardly seems 
to have Giteredithe minds of the lower races, expands in 
immense vigour in the great Aryan religions of Asia. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, IT. 88. 
purgatorian (pér-ga-to’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
purgatory + -an.] I, a. Same as purgatorial. 

The delusions of purgatory, with all the apparitions of 
purgatorian ghosts. 

J, Mede, Apostacy of Latter Times (1641), p. 45. 

II. n. A believer in purgatory. 

Boswell, We see in Scripture that Dives still retained an 
anxious concern about his brethren. 

Johnson, Why, sir, we must either suppose that passage 
to be metaphorical, or hold, with many divines and all 
Purgatorians, that departed souls do not all at once ar- 
rive at the utmost perfection af which they are capable. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson, iii. 193. (Davies.) 

purgatorious (pér-ga-to’ri-us), a. [< L. pur- 

gatorius, cleansing: see purgatory.] Having 
the nature of or connected with purgatory. 

Purgatorious and eupol itious uses. 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

purgatory (pèr'ga-tō-ri), a. and n. [< ME. 

purgatorye, purcatorye, purcatorie, n., = F. pur- 

( atoire = Pr. Tas porguatori = Sp. Pg. 

t. purgatorio, LL, purgatori us, cleansing, pur- 

gative (ML. purgatorium, neut., a place of pur- 

naon purgatory, also a wash-house, laundry), 

. purgare, pp. purgatus, cleanse: sec purge.] 

I, Me Tending to cleanse; cleansing; expiatory. 

is purgatory interval isnot unfavourable toa faithle 

y E S5 

Sippel who may be as roia canvasser as he was 

é urke, Rey. in France. 

TI. 2.5 pl. purgatories (-ri f 

Sige . 8 (-riz). 1, i 

of Roman Catholics and o a me boler 

tion in which ; & place of pur- 

Pan n which the souls of those dying peni- 

the temporal ponies venial sins, or undergo 

pora punishment which, after the guilt 


be endured ae remitted, still remains to 


ever, to receive relief throug Tees pupposed how- 


and through th ers of the faithful 
n the Latin € Sacrifice of the mass, ‘The common be- 


ial suffering is 
oes not determine 


A robbere had remissi 
walt 1 sion rathere thanne th 
oute penaunce of Dureatorie to haue SAIE for euere, 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 278. 
miserably afflicted by this 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., n 609. 


ny plac 
) ie e or state of temporary suffering 


jalat they eithe: - 

had it straight into the new 
ree ` Milton, Areopagitica, p. 10, 
between erpendicular or 

ls of rock. [New Eng. 

sed phical 
land 
hem, 


purge (pérj), v.; 


lamities. 
8. To clear from moral defilement or guilt: in 
this and next sense often followed by of or from. 


informations. f 
unable to deny that he had some in! 
archbishop Arundel had to purge hims 
picion. 
5. To clarify; defecate, as liquor 
erate on by or as by means of a ca 


7t. To void. 


beards, that their faces are wrinkled, their e : 
thick amber and plum-tree gum. 


8}. To trim. 


and alway haue memorie o: 


vised version cleanseth] it, that it ma 
fruit. 


tion.—2. To take apurge; P 
from the intestines by mean 


should do, nal 
8. To be cleansed or purilie iroi 2 
certain gases, as a lake or river- See pug A 

] purge (perj), n. [< purge, v] 
purging; purgation. 


kingdoms of Northumberland. 


purge 
lities beari 


The best-known loca’ 
Land Gre: Pe tho name 


ries are those at Suttoy 
there is one on the O S N 
J.D, titney, N Si 
Purgatory hammert, one 
perforated axes found in See 
owner a orter Cea pene to Mavo Deen t 
rde he might haye tho Patied wip s 
thunder at the sof Purgatonnye the w nerowit hits 
appeared” (Wilson, Prehist, Dany ol gaa ue 
As we find the little flir x 
ABY eae nt arroy 
peed folk-lore as the Elfin’s bolt 80 { t 
fth e eine period was adapted to thee the stone ham 
ak m name by which it was eM of the midaye 
£ and almost till the close of last opularly know 
the Purgatory Hammer, ast century wag tl tou 
Wilson, Arch. oe opel 


f Scotland, Tipton 


W-head ac 
head associated With 
h 


of Scot] 
a cavern in an j 
eland, to which 

id to haye l 


A person of the lamned 


in the aboye cavern, foot 
» for. 


8 cave, 


He satte all heay 
lately from Troponius’ ca 
Erasmus, Py 


and glommyng asi 
mmyng, as if he 
r Saint Patrick's paid come 
Se of Folic, sig, A? (Nares) 
i pret. and pp. puran ; 
purging. [Barly mod, E. alee pourgane ME 
purgen, < OF. (and F.) purger = Pr See 
purgar = It. purgare, < L. purgare makes ne 
cleanse, ¢ purus, clean, pure, -+ agere, aes 
do.) I, trans. 1, ‘To cleanse or purify bys x 
arating and carrying off whatever is ips 
Sn, or superfluous; cleanse: 


heterogeneous, for 
clean, or clean out. 
Nowe purge upp broke and diche. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (B. B, T S.), p. 190. 
The people doe eftseones adde their ow aeo 
clense and purge them [the streets] nee Owna tod steko 
Fi Coryat, Crudities, I. 213. 
Nor have we yet quite purg’d the Christi ae 
Still Idols here, like Calves at Bethel, stand oo 
i Cowley, Death of Crashaw, 
Thy chill persistent rain ha: ‘ged our streets 
Of gossipry. Browning, Ring and Book, IL. 177, 
2. To remove by some cleansing or purifying 
process or operation; clear or wash away: often 
followed by away and off. 
Purge away our sins, for thy name's sake. 
Tam thy father's spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, — 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burntand purged away. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5, 13. 
The ethereal mould, 
able of stain, would soon expel 
schief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Milton, P. L., ii. 141. 
National corruptions were to be purged by national ca- 
Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 


Ts. Ixxix. 9, 


My heart is purged from grudging hate. 
: ne Shak., Rich. TII., ii. 1. 9. 


4, To clear from accusation of a crime, as by or- 
deal, or from charge of contempt, as by oath 
showing that there was no wrong intent; free 
from taint or suspicion of crime. 


He [Richard ITI] sent to the Queen, being still in Sanc- 


tuary, divers Messengers, who should first excuse and purge 
him of all Things formerly attempted and done against nor, 


Baker, Chronicles, p. 434- 


As usual, the first charge gave rise to a large number of 
pa Tana Sooma ane Eta a Mo ard 
elf from a like sus- 
‘Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 312. 
s.—6. To op- 
thartic. 

He purged him with salt water. Arbuthnot. 


that old men have grey 


The satirical rogue says... vee purin 


Shak., Hamle , ii. 2. 200. 


j the trees, 
jare t vell, dresse the vines, purge 
Care the ground well, rense. he pa Certe e 


Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes; in the re- 


it eth [ z 
Every branch that beareth fruit, he purge A vin more 
y bring Tonn xv. 2 


II. intrans. 1. To become p 


blen 
” R nly, 182 no: 
TI purge, and leave sack, and Hya on A TV., V. 4 168 


out of 
The preparative for the purge of paganism OU Fiter. 


, Haridwar 


t— 


| 


I i E E a a 
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purge 


x x 

2. Anything that purges; specifically, a medi- 
cine that, evacuates the intestines: a cathartic 
—Pride’s Purge, in Eng. hist., a forcible reduction De- 
cember 6th, 1648, of the membership of the Long Pa lia- 
ment, effected by troops under the command of Colo iel 
Pride, who excluded all perzons suspected of Ro mate 
Presbyterian sympathies. The diminished Parliament 


was known as the Rump, and consisted o j 
sisted of abo 
as knor bout 60 to 50 


purge-cock (pérj’kok), n. 


A purging-cock, 
When it becomes necess: cane 


ary to empty the receiy. gei 
made of a purge-cock, Sei. es ESA, E "07 
purger (pér’jér), n. [< purge + -r1.] 1. A 
person or thing that purges or cleanses. 
We shall be call'd purgers, and not murderers, 


5 Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 180. 
Faith is a great purger and pen of the so 


y Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 22 
2. A cathartic. 5), I: 22. 


It is of good use in physic if you can retain the purgi 
vertuc and take away the unpleasant taste of the eA 


p Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 
purgery (pér’jér-i), n. ; pl. purgeri iz). [=F. 
purgerie; as purge + -ery.] The part of asu 
house where the sugar from the coolers is placed 
in hogsheads or in cones, and allowed to drain 
oft its molasses or imperfectly crystallized cane- 
juice. K. M. Knight. 
purging (pér’jing), n. [Verbal n. of purge, v.] 
1. Any purifying process.— 2, A diarrhea or 
dysentery; loosene he bowels. 
i garic (pér’ jing-ag’a-rik), n. The 
‘temale ” agaric, Polyporus officinalis, 
a fungus growing upon the larch of the Old 
World. It is more or less employed in Europe 
as a cathartic, 
purging-cassia (pér’jing-kash’ iii), n. The 
plant Cassia fistula, or its fruit. See Cassia. 
purging-cock (pér’jing-kok), n. The mud-cock 
or discharge-valve of a steam-boiler. E. H. 
Knight. 
purging-flax (pér’jing-flaks), n. An Old World 
plant, Linum catharticum, a decoction of which 
is used as a cathartic and diuretic. 
purging-nut (pér‘jing-nut), n. See Jatropha. 
purification (pii’ri-fi-ka’shon), n. [< F. puri- 


fication = Sp. purificacion = Pg. purificação = 
It. pur ione, < Li, purificatio(n-), a purifying, 


< purificare, pp. purificatus, make clean: see 
purify.) 1. The act of purifying; the act of 
frecing from impurities, or from whatever is 
heterogeneous or foreign: as, the purification 
of liquors or of metals.—2. The act or process 
of cleansing ceremonially; a ritual observance 
by which the person or thing subjected to it is 
cleansed from a ceremonial uncleanness, as a 
symbol of a spiritual cleansing. Ceremonial puri- 
fication by w ing or by other means was common to the 
Hebrews, Grecks, Romans, and other peoples, and is still 
ised by the Mohammedans, Gree! and Roman Cath- 
well as by Hindus and other Orientals. In the 
sh ceremonial law the use of water was essential to 
purification, and it was often accompanied by sacrifices. 
The purifications of the Mosaic law fall under several 
heads, among which are those for defilement arising 
from secretions, those for leprosy, those for pollution from 
corpses, and those for defilement from eating the flesh of 
certain animals, X $ 
3. A cleansing of the soul from guilt; the ex- 
tinguishment of evil desire as something which 
does not belong to the children of God. 
Water is the symbol of purification of the soul from sin. 
Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, i. § 3. 
4. In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, the pouring of wine into the chalice 
to rinse it after communion, the wine being 
then drunk by the priest.— Purification of St. 
Mary the Virgin, a feast observed in the Roman Catho- 
lic and some other liturgical churches on February 2d, in 
commemoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary, 
according to the Jewish ceremonial, forty days after the 
birth of Christ. Also called Candlemas, Hypapante, Presen- 
tation of Christin the Temple, and Purification of Our Lady. 
Tewysday, the ij Day of Februarii, that was the Purif- 
cacon of our lady, the wynde made well for us. 
‘ Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 
purification-flower (pi’ri-fi-ka’shon-flou’ér), 
n. The European snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, 
which blossoms at about the time of the feast 
of the Purification, when maidens in white for- 
merly walked in procession. Compare fair- 
maids-of-February. he! 5 
purificative (pi’ri-fi-ki-tiv), a. [< F. pw oin 
catif = Pr. purificatiu = It. purificativo, < ; 
purificare, pp. purificatus, purify, make glean: 
see purify.) Having power to purify; tending 
to cleanse. Johnson. Rea 
~ purificator (pi’ri-fi-ka-tor), n. [Also purifi 
tory; < ML. purificatoriwm, < L. purificare, Pp: 
a cloth 


urificatus, make clean: see purify.) 
(ea Catholic and Anglican churches, ae 
or napkin used to wipe the chalice before ihe 
mixture (krasis) and oblation, and the ¢ 


5, Puriform (pi’ri-form), 4. 


CC-0. 


4855 
brant’s fingers and mouth 
after the ablutions. Before celebration and until the 


offertory, and after celebration, it covers the chalice and 
ce, 


the pate Poveres 
called mumia it covered by the pall and veil. Also 
(=F. 


purificatory (pu'ri-fi-ki-td-ri), a. and n. 
purificatoire = Sp. Pg. purificatorio = It. puri- 
purificatorius, cleansing, < 


entio, n, ¢ Li. 
4. purificare, Pp. purificatus, make clean: § 
uri urificatus, make clean: see 
purify.) I. a. Purificative. Johnson, 
(I. n. Same as purificator, 
purifier (pū'ri-fi-ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which purifies or cleanses; a cleanser: a re- 
finer; specifically, a purificator. $ 
He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, 
Dn De Mal. iii. 3. 
- In milling, an apparatus for separating bran- 
peels and flour from grits or middlings.—pry- 
ime purifier, wet-lime purifier, E gas-purifier. 
) L. pus (pur- 
pus, + forma, form.] Pus-like; r sembling sid 


and the holy vesselg 


: purify (pi’ri-fi), v. ; pret. and pp. purified, ppr. 


purifying. [< ME. puryfyen, < OF. purifier, F. 
purifier = Sp. Pg. purificar = It. purificare < 
L. purificare, make clean or pure,< purus, clean 
pure, + facere, make.) I. trans. 1. To make 
pure or clear; free from contamination or ex- 
traneous admixture: as, to purify liquors or 
metals ; to purify the blood; to purify the air. 
—2. To make ceremonially clean; cleanse or 
free from whatever pollutes or renders cere- 
monially unclean and unfit for sacred service, 
Whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever hath 
touched any slain, purify both yourselves and your captives 
on the third day, and on the seventh day. Num. xxxi. 19. 
3. To free from guilt, or the defilement of sin; 
free from whatever is sinful, vile, or base. 
Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 


all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. Tit. ii. 14. 


Thy soul from all guilt will we purify, 
And sure no heavy curse shall lie on thee. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III, 93, 
4. To elevate and free from barbarisms or in- 
elegances: as, to purify a language. 
II. intrans. To grow or become pure or clear. 
We do not suppose the separation of these two liquors 
wholly finished before the purgation of the air began, 
though let them begin to purify at the same time. 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
Purim (pi’rim), n. [Heb.] An annual festi- 
yal observed by the Jews on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Adar (about the 1st of March). 
It is preceded by the Fast of Esther on the 13th. These 
three days commemorate the deliverance of the Jews by 


Esther from the massacre planned by Haman, as related 
in the book of Esther. 


Wherefore they called these days Purim after the name 
of Pur. Esther ix. 26. 
puriri (pj-ré’ré), x. [Maori.] A New Zealand 
tree, Vitex littoralis, 50 or 60 feet high, with 
robust Specie branches. It yields a very hard, 
heavy, and durable timber, of a brown color, in short 
lengths, often curved, suitable for ships’ frames and 
many other purposes. í 
purism (pur’izm), n. [= F. purisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. purismo; as pure + -ism.] The exclusion of 
admixture of any kind; the affectation of rigid 
purity, as in language, style, ete.; specifically, 
excessive nicety as to the choice of words. 
The English language, however, it may be observed, had 
even already become too thoroughly and essentially a 


ixed tongue for this doctrine of purism to be admitted 
to the letter: Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 419. 


Orthographic purism is of all kinds of purisin the low- 
est and PRE as is verbal criticism of all kinds of 
criticism, and word-faith of all kinds of orthodoxy. 

Whitney, Linguistic Studies, 2d ser., p. 192. 

i ar’ist =F. puriste=Sp. Pg. It. pu- 

purist (par’ist),». [=F.p Pg. It. 

rista; as pure + -ist.) 1, One who aims seru- 

pulously at purity, particularly in the choice 

of language; one who is a rigorous critice of 
purity in literary style. a Bie 
i o 

He [Fox] was so nervously apprehensive of sliding in 
ca Cea incorrectness . . . that he ae mw the 
opposite error, and purified his vocabulary witha pi 


losity unknown to any Paia Sir James Mackintosh. 


ins that the New Testament 
ritten in pure Greek. M. Stuart. [Rare.] 
arian (pieris tik), a. [< purist + -ie.] ore 
taining or relating to purism; characteristic 
ist. Maurice. IA 
ial (pi-ris’ti-kal), @. [< puristic + -al.] 
Same as puristic. ea 
i a‘ri-tan); n. and a. [Irreg. z 
Parte, Purity + -an. The P Piai a 
i m E. 
p- Pg. It. Puritano are a eHaee 


ts) rs k 
precedes the adj. in use.) I. n. 1 ious life, or 


strict and serious in his reli 0 
as pretends to great purity of life: 


2. One who mainta 


about 1564, and applied to certain Anabaptists: 
frequently a term of contempt. 


About that tyme were many con 

baptysts in Lone who pa ar a PS E 

Unspotted Lambs of the Lord. 

Stow, Memoranda (Vhree Fifteenth-« “entary Chronicles, 
{Camden Soe., p. 143), 

She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 

cheapen a kiss of her, Shak., Pericles, tv, 6.9. 


2. [cap.] One of a class of Protestants which 
arose in England in the sixteenth century. The 
Puritans maintained a strict Calvinism in doc! ne, and 
demanded, in opposition to those who desired a reform of 
the church service, the substitution of one from which 
should be banished all resemblance whatever to the forms 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Large numbers of them 
were found both in and out of the Charch of Rugland, 
and various repressive measures were directed against 
them by the sovereigns and by the prelates Parker, Whit- 
gift, Bancroft, Land, and others. In the reign of Charles L 
the Puritans developed into a political party and gradn- 
ally gained the aseendancy, bat Jost iton Cromwell's death, 
and after the Restoration ceased to he prominent in his- 
tory. During their early struggles many of them emi- 
grated to New England, especially to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. One band of Puritans who separated en- 
tirely from the Church were called Separatista ov Brown- 
ista, and from them came the founders of the Plymouth 
Colony, often called Pilgrim Fathers or Pilgrima, 
Now as solemn as a traveller, and as grave asa Puritan's 
ruff, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., Ind. 
From that time followed nothing bnt Imprisouments, 
troubles, disgraces on all those that found fault with the 
Decrees of the Convocation, and strait were they branded 
with the Name of Puritans. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., L 
The extreme Puritan was at once known from other 
men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solem- 
nity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal 
twang with which he spoke, and above all by his peculiar 
dialect. i Macaulay, 
=5 Puritan, Pilgrim. Carefal distinction should be 
made between the Pilgrima or Pilgrim Fathers, who set- 
tled at Plymouth in 1620, and the Puritans, who in 1623-50 
founded the colony of Massachusetts Bay at Salem and 
Boston. 
_ II a. [cap.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Puritans. 
Hee’s gone; I'll after him 
And know his trespasse, seeme to beare a part 
In all his ills, but with a Puritane heart. 
Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, fi. 2. 
Mr. Pyncheon’s long residence abroad, and intercourse 
with men of wit and fashion — courtiers, worldlings, and 
free-thinkers —had done much toward obliterating the 
grim Puritan superstitions which no man of New Eng- 
land birth, at that early period, could entirely escape. 
Hawthorne, House of Seven Gables, xiii. 


Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 


around him;. . . P 
“ Puritan flowers,” he said, “and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 


Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla !” 
Longfellow, Miles Standish, iii. 
=Syn. Puritan, Puritanic. Puritanic (or puritanical) ia 
now generally used in a depreciative sense; Puritan ina 
commendatory or a neutral sense. 5 eae k 
puritanic (pū-ri-tan'ik), a. [< puritan + sie) a 
1. Pertaining tothe Puritans or their doctrines 
and practice. Hence—2, Very scrupulous in 
religious matters; pice rigid: often used in 
contempt or reproach, 
$ z “ To dark iF stole 
Was o'er religion's decent features drawn 
By puritanie zeal. W. Mason, English Garden, iv, 


Wearing feathers in thy hair, whose length before the 
vigorous edge of any puritanical pail q 
shorten the preset ofa Auger, 
spinsters of destiny at F 

Puritanical and superstitious principles. ae ae aes 
It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at what, 
in any but the mon astere piel een would 
eames UA, Encyc. a 526. 
z Hoa m F f 
uritanically (pū-ri-tan'i-kal-i), adv. In a puri- 
Pma manner; with the exact or rigid notions — 


uritanism (pū'ri- I 
Pros: = Sp. Pg. pomm as puritan 
1. Strictness of religious life; puritan 
ness in religious matters.— 2, 
and practices of the Puritans. 

How resplendent and superb was the 
the heart of Puritanism was seen | 
John Milton, whose great 


ic is 

tanism. M. C. y 
puritanize (pū'ri-tan-iz 
tanized, ppr. puritanizin 
To a tothe 

or man puritan 

purity (pūri- 

yie es té 


tion or 
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purity From his lips did fly purl-goods (pèrl’ purloiner 
rencous matter: as, tho purity , p Vales to the sky. T perl gidz * 
t; the purity of drugs; the purity Thin winding breath, which BT aren y a made lace. S Jn. pl. English yn, 
The Purl-goods , achine. 


SopS Asanblymed A purling wind that files E laces of Krange Ea imitati 
ho lA chal rag upnothe i, the botme, Of from torio peek morning, driving up Pona a 1 Artisan the handy, 
ie grea Quinte Essence Ñ vs far to sea. 7, rl’ -made 
r i {i oe Pere als . Dege Chapman, Cæsar and Pompey, ii. 1. jg sold and Pee A) NM A Place a . ee 
{ ‘of Renaissance in some o! 3 ` 3 g j ` POCO Where aie 
Aco In no sort takes vay fom the generat purity 2. Toupset; overturn; capsize. [Slang.] See There were lowerdepths yet: t Cre Dur) 
3 E s Et the: 


j A. Freeman, Venice, p. 27. the quotation under I., 2. where “Tradesmen flock in {hot ETE Were the p 
ness; freedom from foulness or dirt: as, the pu- ir trans. 1. To whirl about; cause to ro- & to cool their Pucks,” heir Morning Bova louse 
nt, (0) Freedom from guilt or the defle- Rater as, the wind purls a snow-drift.— 2. To » Ashton, Social Lite in Reig 1 DY Sey? 


n of Queen 


Innocence ; as, purity of heart or life, Dita tebe aay seifically, asa bunting purlicue (per li-kii), » 

y et; overturn; also, specifically, as a hunting J; KU), v. 4 San a 
be purity by refetence to contrasts, then it upset; i EIG AU purliet, n. An obsolete fore? as parton,” 
‘opposite to all sin. term, to unseat or u so L g] purlieu (pér’lii), n. [Fo forr fe lecu, 


, Sermons for New Life, p. 264. They commonly paddle in companies of three; so then, +} uy; an altered form, s 
ys 


Freadon illicit wheneve è is purled the other two come on cach side : l ¢ im v4 
BGG) oi enor fromm a amam contamination by Mici aee a tale a hand and with amazing skill and (see lieu), of purlie py at P. ie ee 

$ 3 So bold is Lust that she delicacy they reseat him in his cocked hat, which never which, ha ving been. part on Purley, pro I ae 

K i inks, only purls, fn Z be sever TAAT | a roya vP. land 

a OCU inta DION Pen i a E YPC. Reade, Never too Late, xxxviii, (Davies.) POM it by perambulati eSt hag 

(e) Freedom from sinister or improper views: sincerity: 3. To wind, as thread, upon a reel or spindle. about, eran huis Hone a Boing thron Ù 

As, purity of motives or designs. I purle wyre of golde or syluer, I wynde itvpon awhele used for per-, par- (<T POUT-, Pur- (CT, Sor 

PEAS vouchsafed grace to puo omer arom a as sylke women do. Palsgrave. Jamieson.) a going: sco al i1 { ik per), through ee) 

rot i x ] r 0 » (iF i ase a La » Lig , Pe, 

Wh Pee forelen idioms sata eden oe purl? (per), nm [< pul? Ci putt, n.] 1. forest by unlawful eiavosens added to a royni 

Ra feavarworls e phass: as, erty of style or language, A circle or curl made by the motion of water; ward disafforested, and restored 10 but after- 

A a ripple; an eddy. owners, its bounds and extent bels the former 


Aftor Cæsar and Cicero's Time, the Latin Tongue con- A k 
“tinued in Rome and Italy in her Purity 400 Years BEERA Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow, perambulation. 
z Hovelt, Letters, il, 58, Wie oH ae spanking payal rN ee T N With all amercement l 
As though the waves had been of silver curles, To such as hunt ir aay L 8 due 
i o n kn me honesty, Drayton, Mortimeriados, 1. 1596. (Richardson.) With mine own PAR Teu: this is something, 
unity of style, “Purity... Ries tothree So have I seen the little puris of a spring sweat through Randolph, Mus ’ Looking. 
o form of words [ctymology), the construc- the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pave- As a purly hunter, I have hither “Ing-glass, iy, 3, 
> € hitherto } 


18 Settled by 


ene in continuous discourse (syntax), and me ment, Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 849, cuit of the forest of this microcosm. out’? About the cip. 
Phat, à purl? (pérl), v. t. [Contr. of purfle.] 1. To or- app ay ge titom Anat. of Mel, P: 227 
‘sig nament with a decorative border of any sort; The lawless urea aufernal Nimrod’s halloo? =" 
: ee M decorate with fringe or embroidery; purfle. These purlicu men are devils Pand thet follow? . |, 
“in a sense not English, For all the copes and yestementes wer but of one pece, temptations, ‘Quarles, Eee ais 
so wouen for the purpose, cloth of tissue and poudered Land which had... been once fi i mae dio, 
position to With redde roses purled with fine gold. afterwards disafforested was known an Bt land and was 
that are foreign, obsolete, newly coined, or without Hall, Hen, VIII., an. 12. ae ars, Ix 
= HEEL I O purity is guenn Is thy skin whole? art thou not purl’'d with scabs? _ 2. pl. The borders or environs of “ ni 
at Pacer rapt nner Sata iG aed Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 3. the outskirt s; outlying places: as the vee 
ying | S: as, th irlicus 


is. 
i." (J. S. Hart, Comp, and Rhet., pp. 68, 74.) “ and knit the other way; scam ray you, if 
ision includes all that is essential to the expression of no purl’ (pérl), n. [Contr. Ri rfi 1. A bor Where In the vurti aos K you know, 
Eiana and no other than the meaning which the ASAAN $ purfie.] + A Dor- A sheep-cote fenced al s forest stands 
writer purposes to express," (A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p.g) QC? of embroi- nm Shake, ha SOS 
0 ee ee onl the earliest writers of our dery or perhaps A party Sean ee eae EU 
‘diction in its purity and pristine vigor, with. Of lace, or gold From round they Ore ar pa ais gomes 
t ornament or polish. 7. D'Teraeli, Amen. of Lit, 11.85. lace or galloon. Cimeenly, Sine Caa nen 
In our own tongue we may err egregiously against pro. Throughout the fif- Fresh from brawlit pe ES 
i And consequently against purity, though all the teenth, sixteenth, PEPUERE And dusty purlisus of tine Tan ee 
we employ be English, and though they be con- ®”dseventeenthcen. WY UYU ow en ee 7 us of the law. i 
j lish idiom. e reann D aae thes turies the term is MPO AENA Beier thoa $ ; ennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxix, 
misa) ; they may be employed as signs of i use, and evident] PAU puris Purlieu men, in old forest law, men who had ground with- 
wh eh nse hath not affixed them, This fault With different signiflcations, but always as an ornamental inthe border of a forest, and were licensed to hunt within 
Committed either in single words or in phrases, adjunct, an edging or the like to a garment. Also pear, „ LES OWN urlicus. AManwood, Forest Laws, xx. §8. 

« Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, TI. iii. §3. Himself came in next after a triumphant chari i 1 purlin, purline (péer’lin), x. [Origin obscure.] 
+= - had become lax and trivial, and we Of carnation velvet, enriched with pur? and cna ae In carp., a piece of timber laid horizontally 
recalled to precision s and moral vigor. ir P. Sidney, Upon the principal rafters of a roof to support 
; : espeare to Pope, p. 181. How many putts and purls lay in a miserable case for the common rafters on which the covering is 
ean (pér-) an), a. [< Purkinje Want of stiffening [starch]! “™ laid. Also called side timber or side waver. 
z Boh a hoe ning to or named af- cane Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales, See cut under roof. 
tl i cae au aie ; : : iO cet 4 
9): as, the bods a Seat pace GeT discipline” ue oL a nis of your Dand is, without all purlin-post (pér‘lin-post), n. In carp., one of 

E 1e, discovered h DEEA Sera: the struts by which a purlin is supported to 
re germinal vesicle, under germi- 2. A spiral of gold ger and Field, Fatal Dowry, ii, 2. prevent it from sagging: 
- A spiral of gold or silver wire, used in 1 AAR A RE N 
cell: EEA work.— 3. A: id yy te, used in lace- purlman (pérl’man), n.; pl. purtmen(-men). 4 
: lls. See cells. of Purkinje, under ninyersion of the stitches in knit- seller of the liquor called purl. 


» A writer who fails in this respect offends against pro 2, To invert, as a stitch in knitting; turn over of Pe 
iat ras 


ting, which gives to 
e 3 parts of the work an ap- Ñ fana ornen j th 
Large beaded and reticulat- Raines: different from the general eats fates a orae oL POED A a estoy 
fe e reancirdial tissue of ee de ribbed appearance of those parts called. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, TI. 107. 
rie aye: an man, On Pole A oA ay i Roti ene A plait purloin (pér-loin’), v. [< ME. purloynen, por- 
See germinal v under “aking, a kind of fae © of dress.—5, In lace- loynen, purlongen, < OF. purloignier, porloignier, 
esicle, under sixteenth century a ae use in the prolong, retard, delay, < LL. prolongare, pro- 

Formerly also pirt, < Sw, the term is used inthe goea ED of great value, long: see prolong. Ct. eloin, eloign.) I. trans. 
a stream’ oD eee ieee spoken of, and AP mete n indicating the 1+. To put off; prolong; delay. Prompt. Part., 
from the imitative base purlé (perl) n Ee the puri," “tain quantity pp. 394, 417,24. To set back or aside; put 

$ j L ppar. another spellin away; remove. 
g of 


i Ss arl, d 
wi e ae er an ref, to the bubbles on the Wan that youre perceptis pertely peroytat, 
à 90.) A drink, of which Peeri ith drede in to dede schall ye ren Le in 


fined about 1815.as 3. To remove, carry off, or take for one’s self; 


hence, to take by theft; fileh; steal. 


D, : z mixture of 3 
cea aud ginger. It was, before ania Vast Quantities of Stores did he 
ing, and hence the liquor Faig Be Arink in the morn- Embezzle and TALS The Viceroy, st. 25: 
Early in the morni PUTE ; 3 ver sells 
ng I i ins y jquor, and the brewe! 
Thence, forth to ar, Harpe 13 to eee iat Fae Te eat ge euroens Maa ath not, Hist, John Bull. 
Pepys, Di 76 If rigid honesty permit 
My lord duke would have a double eaaeo 10,2600. That. 1 CIETA the wit 
ase ee rl, Of him, who, were we all to steal, 
Mr. Swiveller , , , hadh » pectator, No. 88, Is much too rich the theft to feel. aie 
“TINK as | y this time tal hurehill, Ghost, 
i rate to be good for his Soe Sees z the Psalms 
~~ Sirong and heady ¢ ution (purt Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalme. ers. 
s Dickens, ta gound), Do Te IENE. Bards and Scotch Review 


Old 
ly sity Shop, Iviii, A certain document of the last importance has been pur 


Once there a 
arden which ae lined from the royal OU OA ES i prose Tales, 


betimes and drinkin 
A 7 l be- 
We sant, Bitty Years Ager p. 170, 


English form of prowl, 


1. 264. 


II. intrans. To practise theft. mit iL 10. 
Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity. loins; 
purloiner (pér-loi’nér), n. One who pt 
a thief, 


5 plic 
The only reason why these purloiners of theni i 


Such a clutter to be made about merr examinels No. 2 


cause 


aay 


purlong 
purlongt,’. A Middle & 


glis PEF 
Parlyt, me ASRS nglish form of purloin. 


form of purlicu, 1. 


purpartt (pèr pirt), n. Same as purparty. 
Pt Any ET p ME n; pl. purparties (-tiz). 


Also A purpartie, < AF. purpar- 
tie, OF. porpartie (cf. ML. propars, D 
share of an estate, < por, pur (< L. pro), for, 
+ partie, part: see partyt] In law, an allot 
ment; the share or portion of an estate allotted 
to a coparcener by partition. 
Through which the 
Departed is in thre 
That is Asie, Affrik. 


grounde by 
parties, 
e, Europe, 
Gower, Cont, Amant., vii, 
purpeyst, 7. A Middle English form of porpoise. 
purple (pér’pl), n. and a. [< ME. purpul, ear- 
lier purpre, pourpre, also purpur, purpure pur- 
pour (cl. AS. purpure, a purple garment, pur- 
puren, purple), < OF. porpre, pourpre, pouple, 
pople, AX. also purpille, X. pourpre = Pr 
porpra, polpra = Sp. púrpura = Pg. purpura 
= It. porpora = D. purper = MLG. purper 
purpur = OHG. purpura, MHG. purper, G 
purpur = Icel, purpuri = Sw. Dan, purpur = 
Goth. paurpaura, paurpura, purple, < L. pur- 
pura, the purple-fish, purple dye, < Gr. Top- 
gipa, the purple-fish; cf. roppipeoc (later also 
poet. méppupoc), purple, orig. applied to the 
surging sea, dark, prob. redupl. of gipen, mix 
up, mingle, confound, = L. furere, rage: see 
fury. Cl. porphyry, from the same Gr. source.) 
. n. 1, A color formed by the mixture of blue 
and red, including the violet of the spectrum 
above wave-length 0.417 micron, which is near- 
ly a violet-blue, and extending to but not in- 
eluding eri he following color-disk formule 
will sərv everal purples. ‘The red used is 
the most intense procurable, so that mixed with 7 per 
cent. of blue it gives a good carmine. 


purparties 


N 


| 


Red, Blue Black. White. 

Auricula purple 17 28 0 
Dahlia purple .... 14 7 0 
Heliotrope purple . 25 25 25 25 
Tndian purple r 31 40 0 

ODD PE E TA 33 0 0 
3 Wives uasa 50 0 13 
Plum purple.. 25 70 0 
Pomegranate purple . 10 40 0 
Re urple 2 33 0 
Solferino . 17 0 0 
Wine purple 17 33 0 


Of the various colors called purple at any time, the 
Tyrian dye (which was properly a crimson) was anciently 
the most celebrated. This color was produced from an 
animal junice found in a shell-fish called murex or conchy- 
lium by the ancients, See Purpura, 2. 

Musidorus . . . had upon him a long cloak . . . made 
of purple satin; not that purple which we now have and 
is but a counterfeit of the Getulian purple, which yet was 
far the meaner in price and estimation, but of the right 
Tyrian purple, which was nearest to a colour betwixt our 
murrey [a dark-reddish brown) and scarlet. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

Great part of the colouring yet remains upon the stones: 
red, in all its shades, especially that dark dusky colour 
called Tyrian purple. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 105. 

Purple is very seldom used in English heraldry. It is 
nonsense, however, to say it is improper to use it, as it is 
quite good heraldry, ; 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 96, note 1. 
2. A cloth robe, dress, or mantle of this hue, 
formerly the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, or princes: as, to wear the purple. 

“Hi ham clotheth,” he gayth, “mid pourpre and mid 
uayre robes.” Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 229. 

The 3 thousand is clothed in Clothes of Silk, of Purpre, 
or of Ynde, Mandeville, Travels, p. 233. 

How uneasy must the leather and frieze sit upon the 
shoulder that used to shine with the purple and the er- 
min! South, Sermons, III. viii. 

This spectacle of the discrowned queen with her purple 
in the dust, and her sceptre fallen from her hand, was one 
that nearly broke his heart to see. Cornhill Mag. 


Henee—8. Imperial orregal power; the office 
or dignity of an emperor or king. 
And hurld him from the Scepter to the Spades 
‘Turn’d him out of his purple, here to sweat 


And hardly earne his meat before he eat. = 
Heywood, Dialowiee (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 161). 


i i y that 

That which raised him [V espasian] to the purple, 
i i n’s minds, was his military 
yen sueaceted wees De Quincey, Essenes, ii. 
ra i ion to the 
4, A cardinalate: so called in allusion > 
red or scarlet hat and robes wom officially by 
cardinals. Fse 
The cardinal . . . is old and infirm, and could never be 


i r jle. 
TAEAE pee aes on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 500. 


i d to the 

Cardinal de Tencin . . . had been recommended 
purple by the Chevalier de St. ceme ee E 
5t. A gastropod yielding a purple fluid for dye- 
ing, as a murex. Holland, tr. of Riny e. 
A shell of the genus Purpura.—7. A purple 
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ae rected by certain shell-fis 
called purple of Mollusca. —8. pl, Se ple. 

e 4 3 « Pl. See purples. 
= zarin purple, a shade of purple or ias obama 
by treating fabrics with alizarin real sulphate of iron, 


Aniline purple, Same as maure 
coal-tar color used in dyeing, beir ne ey! purple, 


rosaniline producing the bluest shz e of violet.— 
Purple. Same as madder purple, — rena 
color obtained from archil, Races 

dyeing purples and mauves on 
purple, an artists’ 


EH 
purple, a 
Us tinctoria, and used for 
; r silk and wool.— In 
p S pigment prepared by precipitating 
cochineal-extract with copper sulphate.” tt id dese 
‘oned purple which is apt to blacken on exposure to light, 
ae is now little used.— London purple, a residue from 
em aean At aniline dyes, which ‘consists of cal- 
arsenite with some coloring ma 3 
used a3 an insecticide, See oa ee ean 
The supply of powder can bs 
that Mr. Leggett claims he ca 
don purple cover an acre, 


Madder 


e regulated to such a nicety 
n make half a pound of Lon- 
Science, XIIL 294. 
er purple, a very deep rich lake, of great body and 
intensity, prepared from mania The color, mosk ae 
brilliant, is transparent and durable, Also called purple 
rubiate and Field's purple.— Mineral purple, Same as 
Mars violet (which see, under violet). Also called pur- 
ple ocher.— Orchil purple, a dye-color obtained from 
Several varieties of seaweed. Itis very beautiful, but 
not durable, and is little used since the introduction of 
tar-colors.— Perkins’s urple. Same as mauce,—Pur- 
ple of Amorgos, a celebrated dye obtained from the 
Grecian island Amorgos, believed to have been a kind of 
orchil.— Purple of Cassius [named from the Danish phy- 
Sician Andreas Cassius, died 1673), a compound oxid pre- 
cipitated when solutions of the chlorids of gold and tin 
are mixed. Itisarich and powerful color, not bright but 
very durable, and varies in hue from deep crimson to a 
mmurrey or dark purple. Used mostly in miniature-paint- 


ing.— Purple of Mollusca, a viscid liquor secreted by purple-wreath (pér’pl-réth), 7. 


purpointt (pér’point), n, See 
purport (pér’port or pér-port 


certain gastropods of the families Muricidæ and Purp 
ride, as Purpura lapillus, which dyes Wool, etc., of a pur- 
ple color.—Regina purple, a coal-tar color used in dye- 
ing, being the hydrochlorid’ of diphenyl rosaniline, pro- 
ducing a dull violet shade.— Tyrian purple. See def. 1. 

TI. a. 1. Of a hue or color composed of red 
and blue blended. 


Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 170. 
A purple lion was borne by the De Lacy family, Earls of 
Lincoln, and is (accordingly) the arms of Lincoln's Inn. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. $., extra ser.), i. 96, note 1. 


Here comes a middle-aged gentleman who looks almost 
like a coachman in his coat with many capes and his pur- 
ple cheeks. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 50. 


2. Imperial; regal; of the conventional color 


of imperial robes.—purple avens. See arens.— 
Purple azalea or honeysuckle. Same as pinkster- 
Jlower.— Purple beech, a variety of the European beech, 
Fagus sylvatica, with deep reddish-brown or purplish 
leaves; copper beech.— Purple birch. See birch, 1.— Pur- 
ple brown. See brown.—Purple bullfinch. Same as 
purple finch.—Purple clover, the red or meadow clover, 
Trifolium pratense.—Purple cone-flower. See cone- 
Jower.— Purple copper. Same as bornite.— Purple 
crow, emperor, fever, finch, fringe-tree. See the 
nouns.— Purple gland, he purpuriparous adrectal gland 
of some gastropods.— Purple grackle, See grackle, 2.— 
Purple haw. Same as Uluewood.—Purple heron, a 
European heron, Ardea purpurea, resembling the com- 
mon heron, but darker in coloration, and in some places 
purplish.— Purple jacobæa, lake, laver. See the 
nouns.— Purple lily. (a) Same as martagon. (b) See 
Patersonia.— Purple loosestrife, madder, maroon, 
medic, etc. See the nouns.—Purple martin, a large 
blue-black swallow of the United States, Progne subis or P. 
purpurea, without a trace of purple: the name originated 
in a wrongly colored agate given by citar SEa out 
under Progne.— Purple melic-grass, purple T- 
grass. See Molinia.—Purple ocher. Same as Mars 
violet (which see, under violet).—Purple ae WOT See 
ragwort.—Purple rubiate, Same as madder purple. 
See I. 
g ; led, ppr. 
purple (pér’pl), v.; pret. and pp. purpled, 
purpling. [< purple,a.] I. trans. To tinge or 
stain with purple; impart a purplish hue to. 
Like a jolly troop of huntsmen come 
Our lusty english; a warn purpen Banda, 
ed in the dying slaughter of their 
e aa e a AE KOE Hate eee 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, | 
urpled o'er the sky with blushing light. _ 
And piep Dryden, Pali and Are., L IST. 


TI. intrans. To become purple; assume a 
purplish hue. 
From the purpling east departs 


e star that led the dawn. s 
Wordsworth, Ode Composed on May Morning. 
idly the glow crimsoned — shadows purpled; and 
A Sari swiftly îrom the east— black-violet and full 
of stars. L. Hearn, Youma, xii. 
urple-egg (pér’pl-eg), n. A common sea-ur- 
Le Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis : so called 
from the shape and tint of the test. 

purple-fish (pér’pl-fish), x. A shell-fish of the 

genus Purpura or some allied genus. : 


asst (péer’pl-gras), a. A cultivated 
purele-ete the Saat red clover, Trifolium 
pratense, with dark-brown or p lish foliage. 
Also purplewort. Britten an olland, Eng. 
Plant Names. 
purple-hearé (pér’pl-hirt), n. _The heart-wood 


of Copaifera Martii, var. pubiflora, and of C. 


h, more fully bracteata of 

Also called purple-iwood, 

4 purplelip (pér’pi-lip), x. A West Indian climb- 
a ing orchid, Vanilla claviculata, 

the hexa-ethyl-para- purple-marbled 
ish moth, Miera ostrina. 

purples (pér’plz), n. pl. 
of purple.) 1. 
livid red on the body, such ag appear in certain 
diseases; purpura. 


ple-flowered orchid 


purpose 
Guiana, or the trees themselves, 


(pér’pl-miir’ bled), ». A Brit- 
[< ME. purpyls; pl. 
In med., ateata ony spota of 


All the myracles to shewe it were to longe; 
There {3 many mo full great that I do not relierse, 
As pestylence, purpyls, and agonys strong. 
Joseph of Arimathie (Ea F T. .), pe 48 
There is a fresh Report blown over that Luines is lately 


dead in the Army of the Plague, some say of the Purplea, 
the next Cousin- 


german to it, Howell, Letters, I. iii 5. 


2. A disease of wheat caused by a nematoid 
worm of the family Anguillulide, 
scandens or T. tritici, 


Tylenchus 
Also called car-cockle. 
8, p. 297.—8, An early pur- 
i Orchis mascula, common in 
Europe and part of Asia. 
With fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 
Shak., Haralet, iv, 7. 170. 


Curtis, Farm Ins 


purple-wood (pér’pl-wiid), n. Same as purple- 


heart. 


purplewort (pér’pl-wért), n, Same as purple- 


grass. 


See Petrea. 
pourpoint. 
y On t K ME; 
“purporten, proporten, OF. pourportar, purpor- 
ter, porporter, proporter, intend, < pour- (< L. 
pro), forth, + porter, bear, carry: see port3, 
and cf. import.) To convey to the mind as the 
meaning or thing intended; imply; mean, or 
seem to mean: as, the document purported to 
be official. 
Sable, goulis, asur, vert: are 
The(rj-with wnproper, as proportia the text. 
Booke of Precedence (BE. P. T. S., extra aer.), i 96, 

In this Treatie there was an expresse article against 
the reception of the rebels of either prince by other; pur- 
porting that, if any such rebell should bee required by the 
prince whose rebell hee was of the prince confederate, 
that forthwith the prince confederate should by procla- 
mation command him to auoid the countrie, 

Bacon, Hist, Hen. VIL, p. 162. 

I do not believe there ever was put npon record more 
depravation of Man, and more despicable frivolity of 
thought and aim in Woman, than in the novels which 
purport to give the picture of English fashionable life. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 189. 
Christianity purports to be not a system of moral teach- 
ing only, but, in vital union therewith. a system of reveal- 
ed facts concerning the nature of God, and his dispensa- 
tions towards mankind. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 77. 
purport (pér’port, formerly also pér-port’), d 

[< OF. pourport, purport, porport, intent, pur- 
port, < pourporter, purporter, intend: see pur- 
port,v.) 1, Meaning; tenor; import; nature: 
as, the purport of a letter. 

Thus there he stood, whylest high over his head 

There written was the of his sin, 

In cyphers strange, that few could rightly read. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 26. 
iteous in purport 
As if he had been eet out of hell 
To speak of horrora. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1, 82. 
Mr. Pyncheon heard a half-uttered exclamation from 
his See ... very faint and low; so indistinct that 
there seemed but half AEN ate out the words, and — 
t efined a purport i 
T pee Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
2t. Pretext; disguise; covering. : 


With a look so 


Did use to hide. 
=Syn. 1. Gist, drift, sense, signification. $ 
purportless (pér’port-les), a. [< purport 

-less.] Without purport, meaning, or design. 
Southey. a = 
purposi,”. A Middle English form of 
purpose (pér’pos). v.: and PP. 1 
ppr. purposing. [< posen 
poser, var. of proposer, propose: 


pro, 
to 


in Ta 
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pur 58 
Tae pONe 485 purpura 
aa ‘ eft; Gt. Discourse; conversation. forms a resolution Lar 
n aamen fu her purpos'd way, % For she in pleasaunt purpose did abound, sets forth anything, + One who Draw 
uae in o'er the swelling sea. And greatly joyed merry tales to faine, purposive (per posciv Poses as 
see, tr. oF Lncan’s Pharsalin, ix. Spanser FOO TRIG! 1 Waving an aia ae pons Pe 
; determino, or determine on. 7. Instance; example. ee asi in view; purposeful, pe pose 
ey Ẹ of man, for double dealers to be taken in their own Wo we E F ‘a, 
eto be aie over iti lenge. uae i Graces, ox, forthe purpose, in the See Ry E ranga an end, whether naa Pres 3! the ads tation 
mn PPT praasund, Letters (Parker Soe., 1858) IT, 62. Sir R. ` purpose will do very well, and ou e88 Or noes MEANS to | 


è follower. TO Cross-pUTPOSe, 2. W. K. Ci 
f a PATE cross-plury ' To ascertain the origi Clifora, Lec 


n I R j i 
=e Sra +) Lear, ii. 4. 206, s Oft purposes, oft riddles he devysd, it seems, then, that we mind prog 


ni Yor his ticular, I'll receive him gladly, 8}. pl. A sort of conversational game. Com- already been used jn this sense, AWjective puree ra 
But not as 
Gon, 

: And thousands like which flowed in his braine. © must look 


tures 
TESS OF pyr, I, 168, 


mean, alae Ea on ondoan: Spenser, F. Q., TII. x. 8. rather than to those of pleasure, ~ SaMo effects “action 

gee ace Lave tutents ee For sport's sake let 's have some Riddles or Purposes ho ! 2. Accomplishing some end; K E S Aaea 

Upon my soul, B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. ful in animal or vegetable econo onal; use- 

Xon may believe him; nor did he e'er purpose 9}. A dance resembling a cotillion, a charac- biology to parts and organs which applied in 
ramon ke ier (and another ), Prophetess, iv. 1. teristic feature of which was the introduction EN or vestigial, and may there > not rudi- 
‘ $ ; of confidential or coquettish conversation. garded as teleological, ~ va Lelong Dea. 


Bee en cUrse he Purpose was so called because the figure exacted purposiveness (per’pos-iv-neg i 


Pitty wha rE tales a are Be tint st stated intervals thecouples should dance together Or Character of being Suen ae quality 
i] , 


cas! by” d not by weight. pits rs lor 5 
ž oian i ated Redla Polity, bret, fy. through the doorway into an adjoining room, and, having for an end. [Rare.] designed 
Alas ENO In Morry sort made the circuit of that Aparti entgeht To PAn Its movements, instead of being wi 
25 bosomed of any secrets they might have ha more and more signs of purposiveness, Yat om, show 


Them gan to bord, and purpose diversly. J to the rest of the laughing company. It was a 
ARS i ; ae F. Q., II. xii. 16. NANDU adopted for the triumph of coquetry and purpoyntt, n. An obsolete fo 
fe purpos 05), M. a PUNPOse, porpose, the discumfiture of mankind. s : ` ir ate! 
= : ios Vat Mn hourpad. prpose porpoe ges Whyte Melville, Queen’s Maries, xvi. Pere” mda, An obsolete 
Avan. of propos, propost, F. propos, a purpose, Of purpose, on purpose, purposely; intentionally; with puryresture (por-pres’tay) , 
im, end, < L. propositum, a thing proposed or design: as, to do pica on purpose; the door was left tues < OF. renee ne n. 


emporary Rev, 
rm of pourpoint, 
variant off) urple 


[Also pourres. ~M 


: : if open of purpose. ò $ » POUTPYrESTUTE, Pua ` 
intended, neut. of pens, iB GE LORIELO URS SAS ts ree en it of purpose, by the Wre(ML. purprestura, porpres hs t ure, Durpres. \ 
set forth, place before: see propose, propound. Aae Yo wine erante grave to lie meeer, an encroachment, purprostan, oProprestura 
Cee ats v] 1, A thing proposed or in- Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 108. villeins for the veel. Sre, a fee paid by 
ten ed; an object to be kept M VIEW or sub- Nature herself seemed to have studied of purpose how variant of pourpre sure. Sr inclosing land; a | 
served in any operation or course of action; to make herself there admired. Howell, Letters, I. i, 39. sure, an inclosure space poe Dourpris. 

A end proposed; aim. Her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, 1 porprise purprise i io a me upied, < powprise, 

Urno it is, that the kingdom of God must be the first believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the care of Sanne a a: i C, 2 ourprinse, an Inclosure; 

hing in our purposes and desires, his daughter, Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1, S00 2?) -] In law, a nuisance consisting 
S Hooker, Becles. Polity, i. 10. my a1) intents and purposes, See infent—To bein 12,22 inclosure of or encroachment on ane g 
= Twondred to what purpose they built Castles so near. purposet, to be resolved; intend. ; thing that belongs to another person or to the 


Coryat, Crudities, I. 93, Maye tn purpoe to passe perilous wayes, public, as the shutting up or obstruetion of a 


7 -When they had environed and beset the fields in this To kaire with my k at Tau highway or of navigable waters D 
5 nannier, they thought their purpose sure. aire with my kene mene, o conquere gone andes. oh ical pete Waters, Encroach- 
a manner, Quoted in Capé Jein Similis Works, Taa a Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.) l. 641. ments Deher n agai the public are no 
oe Those great number of Oriental Books he had most PUrposedly+ (pér’post-li), adv. [< purposed, nger vermoed purprestures, 
rm Mis Nephew, whom he sent abroad for that purpose, pp. of purpose, v., + -ly2. Cf. purposely.) Inten- — The offence of purpresture . . , was an encroachment 


l 


Lister, Journey to Paris, p.102 tionally; designedly: pu osely. North, tr. of 0M the forest rights uilding a house within the fore 
ana nian ne ne ee ye ae every neat’ he Plutarch, D. 61S. y; pwp y 3 ae no A ence whether Be land belonged to 
è whole forty days in some part of the ay! i OSE ea neye, Brit, 1X. $09, 

rssiniin kingdoms and to this purpose he had raised, PUTPoseful (pér‘pos-fil), a. [< purpose + -ful.] purprise (pér-priz’),”. [Earlymod. E 

is own expenee, a small body of veteran troops, whom l- Characterized by purpose or definite aim; PUYPTise (pér-priz’), x. [Emly mod. E. also pour- 
irod with the same spirit and resolution, having an object in view; full of purpose or 2”ise; < ME. purprise, < OF. Powurprise, porprise, 
a. Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 115. meaning; of serious import or significance: op- Purprise, an inclosure, < pourpris, porpris, pur- 
Noting can make ritual safe except the strict obser- posed to aimless. pris, pp. of pourprendre, porprendre, purpren- 


; » namely that it n 2 2cUpy, eneroae inv! 
‘the human soul in fla enllo, efforts ie Sree to" ‘The group of mother and child on page 89 is sincere ie EEN Upon, Occupy, encroach upon, invest, 
3 , Might of Right, p.222 2urporeful, downright drawing. * surround, inclose, < pour-, por-, pur-, < L. pro, 
Proposition; proposal; point to be consid- The Nation, Dec, 16, 1869, p. 539. before, ar prendere, take: see prehend and pizel, 
or acted upon, i Tho funeral offerings of food, clothing, weapons, &e. to SUPrise, ete. Cf. purpresture.] A close or in- 


A the dead are absolutely intelligible and pur closure; als ťa W a as enor 
FA Ten tt tho be mene bitwene, savage races, who believe that the Goninon tne aon > Esiosa, the whole compans CEE 


somme K to rouen his wittes. are ethereal beings, capable of consuming food. And eke amydde this purprise 


a lowman (B), viii. 120. E. B. Tylor, Encyc. Brit., II. 122, Wasimaad a tour of ma maisina 1. 4171 
$ therefore have we . H x es Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4171. 
q ence— 2, ; e intr 

SEDI Ved parans before us sent; OnT Intended; made or introduced on The place of justice is a hallowed place; and therefore 
ate on hast consider'd, let us know pose: not only the bench, but the footp 1d precincts and 


‘twill tie up thy discontented sword The an ay caveat i 
3 ‘ gles [were] all measured, and j-  Purprise thereof ought to be preserved without scandal 
dora Ea A. and C., ii.6.4, ation of width in the border therefore admitache seen and corruption. z Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 
Intended or desire effect; practi- Ruskin. Gi Enelish form of purple. 
; use; subj . ate - purpult, a. A Middle English form of purple. 
En ase; Subject ormat- Purposefully (pèr'pos-fùl-i), adv. With full purpura (pèr'pū-rä), n. (NL., < L. purpura, < 
sg Issue: as, to speak to aod i esign; of set purpose. Gr. ropdipa, the purple-fish, a purple dye or 
à , ou may indeed perhaps think... that it i color: see purple.) 1. In 
Tada polled a ad to the purpose faia tae Ba more pardonable to slay needlessly than purposefully. o. med., an TR of small 
dar mo, nra ae Ruskin. 'ple spots l patches 
answer me qui , 5 purple spots and 
BNS aen pores fi, 2. pee emnes (pêr pos-fùl-nes), n. Purpose- Geen ie ATOS of 
to have an erected face towards pose: as, the r quality; adaptation to a pur- blood in the skin; the pur- 
eling spirit. upon carth, Rees ye purposefulness of an architectural ples.—2. [cap.] A genus of 
ent of Learning, ii. 351, ORI gastropods, typical of the 
W Jan pene trate that T urposefulness of the process of evolution. family Purpuridz. ‘The ani- 
c , Sir Roger ae tel a, purposeless ( ar Encyc. Brit., VIII. 769. mal has F Purpurigenous Kina 
; eee r = and secretes a purplish fluid which 
resolve; resolution; de- A pèr 'pos-les), a [¢ Durpose + -less.]) Spa 


cking pu f y hasgiven name to the genus. The 
vantages alea use; without practical ad- shell is gencrally oblong-ovate, its 
purposele 1 J useless. i surface usually being rather rough 
poseless ane (për P9S-les-li), adv. In a pur- with spines or pubéroles athe ane, 
s er; » 1 cies are numerous, and are di- 
object, j aimlessly; without apparent vided in various subgenera, consid- 
ur ered hy some as genera. P. lapil- 
rt poRelessne SS (pér“pos-les-nes), m 1, Lack 8 is an abundant northern spe- 
T) 9 practical purpose or aij o, Cies,common to both shores of the Malignant 

ba ety of being purpese] m.— 2. Atlantic. See also cut under operculum. —Ma 
t out desi peseless, and purpura, cerebrospinal fever. — Purpura peng from 
En or final cause, See gica, purpura attended with hemorrhage in branes and 

mucous membranes, and often anto, Aroni ae 

cavities, Pyrexia may be present or 2 urvy. 
B 2 morbus TAT Werlhofii.— ura nautica, somine, 
+ a8, —Purpura nervosa, purpura with ensue from the 
with colic and vomiting, sometimes hemor! PA most- 
bowels, and frequently cutaneous edema, © a supposed de- 
=s ura 
+. that pendenceon the sympathetic nervous BySLOM T are inter 


, Old Mortality, xxxviii naracterized p 
- Purpura rheumatica, a disease char! colick; 
), adv, [A reduction of Puric cruption, often with some fever, nausot eortojd 


ose + -142 B 
o; mu J tention- pains and often swelling and redness ; 
or sp ~ Purpura simplex, a disease charac eis such aslan- 
o Purpose + -er1.] puriceruption, with slight general sym A 
“Ves, or determines guor and loss of appetite. The spots Cays; there my 


of x Ci Hing a week or ten d i 
€ of action; one who oe Tether of akan teourrent eruptions. 


be a num 


io n, Haridwar 


purpura 


symptomatica, a purpuric eruption occurring as as 
tom of some distinct disease, as smallpox, cholera: na Hie 
let fever.— Purpura, urticans, a variety of pur- 
simplex in which the eruption is ra i 
which may or may not be accom i 
Purpuracea ( -pū-rā’ 
Purpura + -acea.] Same 
1 


urpuracean (pér-pit-ra’sé-an), a, and n. I, a. 


pl. 
as Purpuride. Menke, 


Same as purpuraccous, 
I. x. A member of the Purpuracea. 
purpuraceous (pér-pii-ra’shius), a. (< L. pur- 
pura, purple, + -accous.] Of a purple color: 
of or pertaining to the Purpuracea ; purpurate. 
purpurate! (pér’pa-rat), a., [< L. purpuratus, 
purpled, clad in purple, pp. of purpurare, make 
purple, < purpura, purple: see purple.) Of a 
purple color, ? 
purpurate? (pér'pū-rāt), n. [< purpur(ie) + 
-ate}.| A salt of purpurie acid, 
purpurate? (pér’pi-rat), a. [< purpura + 
-atel,) Of or pertaining to purpura; purpurie. 
purpure (pèr pūr), n. and æ. [< ME. purpure, 
purpur, purpour, < OF. purpure, vernacularly 
purpre, purple: see purple.) Purple: repre- 
sented in heraldry by diagonal lines from the 
sinister base of the shield to the dexter chief, 
[Obsolete except in heraldic use.] 
The whit cote that hade sem none, 
And the purpure that layd both upon one, 
They be my sokur and my helping, 
That my bodi hath usud soft cloging. 
Holy Rood (E. E, 
The ground that erst was yellow, greene, and blew 
Is overcled with blood in purpure hew. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas's Judith, v. 
purpureal (pèr-pū'rē-al), a. [< L. purpureus 
(< Gx. xopgrpeoc), purple-colored, < purpura, 
purple: see purple.} Purple. 
More pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 
Wordsworth, Laodamia. 
purpurescent (pér-pii-res’ent), a. [< L. pur- 
pura, purple, + escent.) ` In zoél., purplish; 
tinged with purple. 
purpuresset, n. [ME., < purpure + -ess.] 
woman who sells purple. Wyclif. 
purpuric! (pér-puvik), a. [< L. purpura, purple, 
+ -ic.] Having a purple color; also, producing 
a purple color; specifically, in chem., noting an 
acid produced by the action of nitrie acid upon 
uric acid. It forms deep-red or purple compounds with 


most | whence the name. It cannot be obtained ex- 
cept in combination. Also tsopurpuric. 


purpuric? (pér-pi’rik), a. [< purpura + -ie.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to purpura.— 
Malignant purpuric fever. See sever). 

Purpuride (pér-pu’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pur- 
pura + -idæ.] A family of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Purpura: same as the subfamily 
Purpurinæ. 

Purpurifera (pér-pi-rit’e-rii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
purpuriferous.] In Lamarek’s system, a family 
of trachelipodous gastropods containing species 
producing a purple fluid, and others supposed 
to resemble them. Itincluded the Purpurine (but not 
the Wuricine) and various incongruous genera referred 
by modern authors to different families and even sub- 
orders. 

purpuriferous (pér-pi-rif’e-rus), a. [< L. pur- 
pura, purple, + Jerre, bear.] Purpuriparous; 
belonging to the Purpurifera. 

purpuriform (pér’pi-ri-form), a. [¢ NL. Pur- 

pura, q. V.. + L. forma, form.] Resembling a 

shell of the genus Purpura; related or belong- 
ing to the Purpuride. Also purpuroid. 

purpurigenous (pér-pi-rij’e-nus), a. [< L. pur- 
pura, purple, + gignere, genere, bear: see -ye- 
nous.| Producing purple.—Purpurigenous gland, 

a gland, especially developed in the gastropods of the fam- 
ily Muricidee, secreting a a of Ne calor: <L 
urpurin, purpurine (pêr'pū-rm), n. . 

Eira purple, + “ind, -ine?.] A red color- 
ing matter, C14H502(0H)g, used in dyeing, 
extracted from madder and prepared artifi- 
cially by the oxidation of artificial alizarin. 
Its application in dyeing is similar to that of alizarin. In 
commerce it is known as alizarin, yellow shade (of red), the 
true alizarin giving blue shades of red. 


rine (pér-pu-ri/né), n. pl. [NL., < Pir- 
Purpurna h Ae aniy of Muricidæ, char- 
acterized by having an operculum with a lateral 
nucleus. It includes the genera Purpura, Acan- 
thina, Pentadactylus, Concholepas, and others. 
purpuriparous(pér-pi-rip’a-rus), a. [¢L. pur- 
pura, purple, + parere, bring forth, bear.] Pro- 
ducing or secreting a purple substance: as, the 
purpuriparous glands of the sea-hare. 
purpuroid (pér’pi-roid), a. [K L. purpura, pur- 
ple, + Gr. eidoc, form.] Same as purpuriform. 


T. S.), p- 178. 


, 


A 
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purr!, pur! (pèr),v. [Imitativ 
and puss.]) T. intrans, To utte 
Ing sound expressive of satisf, 
as a Cat, The sound is made throwing the vocal 
cords into vibration measured and regulated by the respi- 
ratio nd this vibration is strong enough to make the 
1 


ef. pirr, purl, 
a low rourtmur- 
action or pleasure, 


whole nx tremble, so that it may be felt or seen fro 
the outside. Purring is highly characteristic of the eat 
tribe, though probably not confined to it, 
I know somebody to whose knee that black cat loves to 
climb; against whose shoulder and cheek it likes to purr, 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirleys xii, 
Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred the 
mottled cat. Whittier, Mary Garvin, 
Purring thrill, a thrill or fremitus, or sense of fine vibra- 
tion, perceptible to the hand, as sometimes over an anen- 
rism, or over the heart in some cases of valvular lesion. 
It resembles the sensation which the back of a purring 
cat yields to the hand. Also called purring tremor, pur- 
ring fremitus, and, in French, fremissement cataire, 
IL. trans. To express or signify by purring. 
Her cars of jet and emerald eyes 
She saw, and purr'd applause. 


purse-leech 


The Greeks have three churches, and their bish 
sides here, who has an income of about tote uremia bis 
Pococke, Dexeription of the Rast, IJ, ‘a pe 
A Turkish merchant residing in Cairo died leaving prop- 
erty to the amount of six thousand purera, 
E. W. Lane, Modern Pgyptisns, L 126, 
6. In zoöl, and anat., some kind of a pouch, bur- 
sa, marsupinm, or ovicapsule,—A light purse, or 
an empty purse, poverty, or want of TESI A, 3 
purae, or a heavy purse, wealth; riches.-- Cold 
Sec coll. Halfpenny-purse, a small purse worn at the 
side: the name probably implies its use for the smallest 
coins, as, Neel the silver halfpence of the middle 
down to the seventeenth century. — Maundy purse. 
maundy.— Mermaid’s purse, See merinaul's-purse,— 
Privy purse, (a) An allowance for the private expenses of 
the British sovereign, forming part of the civit list, (hy An 
oficer of the British royal household charged with the pay- 
ment of the sovercign’s private expenses. His official title 
is keeper of the privy purze.— Purse of state, in her., a bag 
or pouch resembling an aumônlère, bearing the arms of 
the sovereign or state on the side, and having cords formed 


into an elaborate knot or plaiting.— Sword and purse, 
the military power and wealth of a nation. 


Gray, Death of a Favourite Cat. Purse (pérs), v. f; pret. and pp. pursed, ppr. 


[Figuratively of persons in both uses.] 
purr!, purl (pèr), n. [<purrl, v.] The sound 
made by a cat in purring. 
[She] thrills the hand that smooths her glossy fur 
With the light tremor of her grateful DMEF. z 


= 3 A 0. W. Holmes, Terpsichore. 
purr-t, n. See pur2. 


purr’, purre! (për), x. [Also pirr; perhaps ult. 
AS. pur, oceurring in two glosses, as a syno- 
nym of rdradumbla, a biitern (glossed by L. 
onocrotalus, a pelican), or of hæferblæte, appar. 
a snipe (E. dial. hammerbleat).| A sandpiper, 
Tringa alpina, commonly called dunlin. 
purr‘ (pér), n. [Origin obseure.] A bivalve of 
the family Veneride, Tapes decussata. Tt inhab- 
its chiefly the European coasts on sandy or gravelly bot- 
toms between tide-marks. It burrows in the ground, and 
is usually indicated by two little holes about an inch apart, 
made by the siphons. The purrs are held in some esteem 


for food, being considered better than cockles, Also called 
butter-sish. 


purrel, n. See purr’. 
purre*}, 7. An obsolete form of perry1. 
purree, purrhee (pur’é), x. A yellow coloring 
matter. See euxanthin. Also called Indian 
yellow. 

purreic (pu-ré’ik), a. 


pursing. [$ ME. pursen, porsen; (purse. For 
the sense ‘wrinkle,’ ‘pucker’ (like the mouth 
of a purse drawn together with a gathering- 
string), ef. pucker, as related to poke, a bag, 
sack, pocket.] I, trans. 1. To put ina purse. 
zeue poure peuple the pans; ther-of porze thaw none, 
Ac gene hem forth to poure folke that for my lone hit ask- 
eth. Piera Plowman (C), xiii. 164. 
I will go and puree the ducats, Shak., M. of V., 176. 
The benefits you have done me are not lost, 
Nor cast away: they are purz'd here in my heart, 
Massinger and Field, Fatal TY; iL 2, 
2. To contract into folds or wrinkles; kuit; 
pucker: frequently with up. 
Thou criedst “Indeed!” 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
Shak., Othello, tii. 3, 113, 
Was this a story to purse up people’s hearts and pen- 
nies against giving an alms to the blind? 
Lamh, Decay of Beggars. 
O moralist, frown not so dark, 
Puree not thy lip severe. 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX, 972. 
IL. intrans. To take purses; rob. 
TIl puree; if that raise me not, TI betat howling alleys, 
Beau, and FL, Scornful Lady, i. 1. 


[< purree + -ic.] Per- purse-bearer (pérs’biir’ér), n. One who carries 


taining to or derived from purree.—pPurreicacid. Or guards the purse of another, 


Same as euxanthie acid (which see, under ewxanthic). 
purrelt,z. [Perhapsa form of purl? for purfle, 
border.) A list ordained to be at the end of 
kersies to prevent deceit in diminishing their 
length. Halliwell. 
purre-maw (pér’ma), n. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
purrock (pur’ok), x. [A 
var. of parrock, as equiv. 
puddock? of paddock?.} 
Same as paddock?. 
purse (pérs), n. [< ME. 
purse, purs, pors, an al- 
tered form of burs, bors, 
< OF. borse, bourse, F. 
bourse = It. borsa, < ML. 
bursa, byrsa, < Gr. Bipoa, 
a hide orskin. Cf. burse, 
bourse.) 1. A bag or A e 
pouch; specifically, a small bag or case in which 
money is contained or carried. 
Her girdle was greene, and at that hung a large leather 
purse. Greene (?), Vision. 
A pouch with many parts and purses thin, 
To carry all your tools and trinkets in. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 154). 
Out has he ta’en a purse o’ gowd, 
Was a’ fou to the string. 


The roseate tern. 


r7th 


Belt-purse or Sporran, 
century. 


Brown Adam (Child’s Ballads, IV. 62). Durse-cutter (uers’ kat’), 


2. Figuratively, money; means: resources. 


Had men beene as formate to aduentars their purses, 
d performe the conditions they promised mee, as to crop 
the frui “my 1 Eere this had beene bet- 2 
tered by these designes. Capt. John Smith, Works, 11.241. purse-davit ( 


the fruits of my labours, thousan 


But bere attir'd beyond our purse we go, 
For useless ornament and flaunting show. 


Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 298. pyyse-seine. 


He needs his puree, and knows how to make use on it. 


Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
your purse and credit to the service ful 


You never refused i É 
and support of learned or ingenious men, 


Swift, Improving English Tongue. 


I'll be your purse-Learer, and leave you 
For an hour, Shak., T. N., iif. 2. 47. 
purse-bearing (pérs’bir‘ing), a. Pouched or 
Marsupiate: an epithet formerly used to note 
the marsupials, as purse-bearing animals, trans- 
lating Scaliger’s phrase Animalia erumentata, 
purse-boat (pérs’bdt), n. A boat 28 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, from which the 
seine is worked in the menhaden-fishery. The 
captain of a gang has charge of this boat. 
purse-clasp (pérs’klasp),n. A metal frame of a 
large medieval purse or auméniére, often very 
elaborate and richly decorated, and an object 
of curiosity when the bag of the purse has per- 
ished. Sometimes a pistol is concealed in the frame, 
and would be discharged by an unskilfal attempt to open 
it. Also purse-snap. Z 
purse-crab (pérs’krab), n. ' A short-tailed ten- 
footed erustacean of the genus Birgus, as Bla- 
tro, the cocoanut-crab, found in Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and one of the largest crustaceans. It resides on 
land, often burrowing under the roots of trees, lines its 
hole with the fibers of the cocoanut-luak, and lives on the 


nuts, which it procures by climbing the trees, 
the shells with great ingenuity. 


purse-crew (pérs’kré), n. Thecreworgangof 
a purse-net; a purse-ga 


steals purses; a cutpurse. te 
It is a gentle samanlon you must know, sir, 
the purse-cutter anı ie ees ae eT; a ; 
rs‘dav7it), n. A sl 
davit attached to the A Seite a 
of a boat, supporting ti an 
purseful! (pérs’fill), a. [< purse + -fi 
Dr. Percy's next difficulty was how | 
and Leahy 


8. A treasury; finances: as, to exhaust a na- 
tion’s purse, a the publie purse. Shak., T. of 
A., i. 2. 200.—4. A purseful of money; asum 
of money offered as a prize or collected as a 
present: as, to win the purse in a horse-race; 
to make up a purse as a present.—5. A spe- 
cific sum of money. In Turkey large accounts 


are 
t down in purses of 500 Medjidie piasters, quiy- 
Sendoa n 10 shillings of English money, or about 


g2 
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; ; 3 2 strings feeds in enori ; 
7 k g (pèrs’stringz), ». pl. The string LOrMOUS numbers 
geao pora aaa Oooh a purse is fastened or un- Jane. [Western U.S, pes on the 


wild Purg. 


ursuable (pér-sti’n-)]) 
fastened, f pu u r-sti’a-bl),a. p 

i aans of ightened by Drake's successes, and Capable of being, or fitt Pursue A 
a ung vy ae AT AS Ml around then, drew their purse- or prosecuted, 5 tto bo, Pursueq, fol able.) 
uipa, riage inexorably. Motley, Uist: Netherlands, 11. 18. pursua] (pèr IAT > Followed 

ni pursett (per’set), n. [< purse + -cf.] A purse ee F pursuing; pursuit; PER Fal] p 

i Southey. [Rare,] 7 OS) ek 9,5, a 

[ a or bag. [Rare.] outhe are. ] Hitt 
A ier ne fee of tho frog and the bone in his back pursuance (pér-sit’ans) n oe 
Tae To the Reader, p. 49. (Davies.) T have been partiot pana maae of his skin -ce.) The act of following JS pursuan Oe 
ith (pérs’mouth), n. A prim or pursed- e A purset to keep Sir p. Jonson, Masque of Queens. RN a as, tho pursuanas WS; pur. 
ire., ‘ rs tii“ ki . The act of Ske IUTSUuanCE Of orders oL som 
] aay aliar dagio purse-taking (pėrs’tå king), 7 He being in pursuance of then S. e 


h i se; robbing. AERE AAA 

nnyson d,iis, stealing a purse; ro ; morning, in a sudden fog 

$ A a ‘1 f I see en amendment of life in thee; from praying sides being engaged, ie W 

érs’net), n. A not tho mouth o Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2.116, troops. Howell, Letters, ; 
b "s, i 


: pi let ‘ i to purse-taking. ! 
hi A love with cords, oF closed t02 -twist (pers’twist), n. Same as purse-silk. Whether he (Samson) actet r 


ekly in any way b r purse-seine. PUrse ; SP from Heaven, or wi i; Pursuanceof ae 
n any way. See cut under purse-seine. P olete form of pursuivant. Matson or was Prompted by pjs ce Of a Com 
Cee Pe ` all's done, are sure to have em PUrsevantt, n. ae or 3 Me weight op 0! Whatsoever inducement he had ha hea Valour onid 
a i “ah as purse-weight (pèrs wa ) n lind Daath one, but many that tyrannizea over his oooh put to death 
j ‘Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iv. 2. sinker of a purse-seine concerned in drawing Milton, Ang paS Countrey, 


# mperial army, 
Khat tel the cavalry ne next 
oe piled in the midst; both 


ine it weighs i to Salma 
: : haden-seine it weighs about George was to depart for NaslUs, iy, 194 
Contes are taken by purecnets in their burrows. the net. In amen r out was to depart for town the pai 
Gon ies en by pu Mortimer, Husbandry. 35 pounds; in a mackerel-seine, 200 pounds or Di c ominisston, in pursuance of his generous at eeure 
_pursenet-fis i i 5 ‘ pa Goldsinjey, VStOn’s di. 
t-fish (pérs’net-fish), v. Same as bas- more. is nae nien aitona d 
paons John ‘inthrop. A purseyt, a. See pursy?. Syn. See pursuit, » Vicar, xxj, 


; ; S ani ursuant (pér-si’ant), a, ¢ 
purse-pin { t Na. cunious; a. An obsolete form of pursy. Levins. p ue (pe ant), a. and a, R 
paee pinokod (nars aiako Aa ? Dg (pér’si-nes), n. [Barly mod. E. also svant, perse wend, © OF, pursuiant aE. *pur- 
? “ as l inchòd and soule-pain'd, pursiveness, pursifness; < ME. pursynes, *pur- PPr. of pursuir, pursue: see pursue EA 
Ae as sea DE Ons pura- {ierocosmos, p. 14, (Davies) sifnes; < pursif, pursy: see pursyt and -ness.] es. Ia. Done in consequence AHA 
 purse-pride (pérs’prid), x. Pride of wealth; in- The state of being pursy; the state of being 1e prosecution of something, mn 
Eorna prc (Rora Dal) te i ‘the short-winded; shortness of breath. You may perceive that which I now desire 
‘Solence proceeding from consciousness of the s ; ETSA eaire to be 
; possession of weal pursing-block (pér’sing-blok), x. A block used s“ pona por- 
AA al . s : D) ’ 
5 ven purse-pride is quarrellous, domineering over the in hau mg in 
aa ene guiarte ontof trifle, the pursing- 
2 Bp. Hall, Supernumeraries, §4. Jine or bridle 
e-proud (pérs’proud), a. Proud ofwealth; of a purse- 
“puffed up with the possession of money or seine. Two 
riches. of these are 
‘This personwas . . . anoisy, purseproud, illiteratedem- attached to 
= Agog, wlusd Cockney, Bagli and scraps ct muo the purse- 
OUT m were the jest of the newspapers, rman = 
Beckford. : Macaulay, Earl of Chatham. a by 
3 


purser (per’str), n. [< purse + rl. Cf. bur- shown in th 
Bi L An oficial Riese A keeping outo G 
aia and the disbursing of money; spe- pursing-gear 
cifically, an officer who keeps the accounts of Germans 
‘a ship, and has charge of the provisions, pay, ger), n. The 
Gto.: now called in the navy paymaster. gearby which 


Advancement of Learning, Pre 
Iln. A pursuivant. 

Ye poore people wer 
suants, & ye comi 
was not smale, 


i, p. ix, 


o vexed with apparators, & 
courts, as truly their amen 
adford, Plymouth Plantation, P. 8. 
pursuant (por nt), adv. [< pursuant, a] 
ecordmg; pare y: with 10.—Pursuantto, fol 
Owing; according to; in accordance with: a sane 
to orders, pas: s denied, -mos SAY 
Mr. President: T risc, Sir, pursuant to i k 
leave to bring in a bill, PEE petai 
D. Webster, Senate, March 18, 1834. 
pursuantly (pér-sii’ant-li), adv, [< pursuant 
+ -ly?,] _ Pursuant; agreeably; conformably, 
pursue (pér-sih ), v.5 pret. and pp. pursued, ppr. 
pursuing. [Barly mod. FE. also pursew, persue, 


Bape ae : ) persew, < ME, pursuen, pursuwen, porsuen, por- 
: Serr to be foe aps onen Voe orner a seine is sewen, < OF. pursuer, poursuier, poursuiver, por- 
A aha Hakluyt's Voyages, L273. _PUrsed. suiver, also porsuir, porsuivir, poursuir, pour- 


pursivet suivir, also poursuivre, poursevre, porsevre, I’, 
Poursuivre = Sp. Pg. proseguir = It. proseguire, 
< L. prosequi, follow forth, follow after, pur- 
sue, prosecute, < pro, forth, + sequi, follow: 
A see sequent. Cf. prosecute, from the same L. 
-rope on the foot of a purse- DAE vab; and a sue, ensue] I. trans. 1. To fol- 
` F . 00 i y» follow act A 
ig-line to run throug o. IRT EUA, ow; proceed along; fo ow in acti 
] h n Same as purse-line. 1 for a, a', pursing-blocks; 4, ò’, hooks which en- There are those who pursue their own way out of a sour: 
| p), n. [< purser + -ship.] ete orm of gage eves in te upper extremity of the purse- ness and spirit of contradiction. Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 
a z Pal Pe io Wwalejand alo bolted at Ano amen Sun Wilfrid a safer path pursued. ‘Scott, Rokeby, ae 
pl. A seaweed, Alaria escu- i meena It will not be necessary to pursue his course further 
parsline (pérs‘lan), n. [Also purslain ; early than to notice a single occurrence of most extacnaney 
(pérs’siin), . fo seine whieh may ae ae laine a wecline; < re purslane,< nature. sedan es z 1 a P 
( m into the shape of a bag. 2 hy nee aune = It. porcellana, 2. To follow with the view of overtaking; fol- 
purslane, with accom. term., < ML. *porcilana; low with haste; chase; hunt: as, to pursue a 
G. purzel, G. burzel, < L. hare; to pursue a fleeing enemy. 
And Pouerte pursuwede me and putte me to be lowe, 


ace r i ic frere that me confessede. 
aceous plant, And flittynge fond ich the SAS) alll Gh 


warm and temperate climates. Tt is a rostrate Then they fled 


n ither w rsued them. 
hy stems and Into this abbey, whither we pursued ir 1. 155. 
Jeaves, and small yellow flowers, ’ Purslane $s sear wey Shak., C. of E., Y. 


e i a 
reh aing ag in salads, as a bot-herb, in piekles,and Fach creature returned to its own nature, andl pura 
ts a woe ee purposes. IETA TE en Several vari- and preyed upon its fellow. Bacon, Physic 

is rather 


Ju mining, the paymaster or cashier of a UAE 
e, and the offici 1 to whom notices of trans- (per ee 
"are ee a ees in the cost-book. form of pur- 


'riug), n. A metalring attach- „°“: Holland. 


as a weed, an troublesome i fied chiefly They fled 1 
vutidance and persistent vitality, i ans fom (is This way and that, pursued by nought but dread. 


Vulgurly pussly (or pustey) or pusdly arved William Morris, Earthly Paradise, iy 
mee Goethe mitigate the great heat in al the in. 8. To seek; seek to obtain: as, to pwrs 
i the head and eyes, remedy at law; to pursue pleasure. 


Ward rithinne 
Quod the child, “y come poore the world witht 


ri vondirful eritage.” "5 .), p- 59 
To pursue a X ymns to Virgin, cte. (E. E. T. 8.), I 


Too hard a Censure they pursue 


7. 822. 
a 


‘Prostrate 


mii dean kee Mdparnae, Who chugs on gi Me Pm a Zane 
traggling Ante tue oe th They who most passionately sees p etaton, NO: 544. 
ii of ‘6 warmer Ai arrive at it. » ds ibe present 
eae Mepa te 4, To follow close upon; attend; 
pentan eae gi etime with; accompany. 4G, iii. 12 % 
; 4 Fortune pursue thee ! Shak., A. ang 


ing strife, 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting a i = 

If, once a widow, ever I ee Hamlet, iii. 2. 232. 

5t. To follow vindictively Or Wih ek to in- 

persecute; treat with hostility ; 
ones . ighte Sa 

For a cursed Emperour of Persie, that hisita fo com: 


hem, # 
pursuede alle Cristene men, to destroye : ; 
pelle hem to make Sacrifise am aoe p: 260 


j 
| 
| 
i 
| 


pursue 
I will to death pursue him with revenge, 
Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2 
Will you the knights 


Shall to the edge’ of all extremity 
Pursue cach other? 


Sart Shak., T, and C., iv, 5. 69. 
6. To follow as a principle of action, profes- 
sion, trade, or occupation; prosecute: practise 
systematically; carry on. 4 3 
Men must pursue things which are just i 
leave the future to the divine Providence. Eend 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 284. 
The... measures which are now pursued tend to 
strengthen and aggrandize . . . absoluto monarchy. 
Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, ii. 
oth Foote and Fielding pursued the law until the law 
pursued them, Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote. 
The principle of asceticism never was, nor ever can H 
consistently pursued by any living creature, renee 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 10, 
7. To follow up; continue; proceed with. 
Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 
Our bending author hath pursued the story. 
Shak., Hen. V., Epil. 


3e slow to stir inquiries which you do not mean partic- 

warly to pursue to their proper end. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 245. 

8t. To endeavor; try. 
Men fyndeth that Makamede was a man yerystned, 
Anda cardinal of court a gret k with-alle, 
And porsuede to haue be pope, pryns of holychurche; 
i And for he was lyke a Lussheborgh ich leyue oure lord 
| hym lette, Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 167. 
=§yn. 2, To trs hound.— 3, To strive for.— 6, To con- 
duct, keep up, persist in, 

I, intrans. 14. To give chase; charge. 

Therfore, wende well Gaheries he hadde be slayn; and, 
therfore, he pursude vpon hym with swerde drawen, as 
fiercely as a wilde boor. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 194. 
2}. To seek; endeavor; try. 

The dede of Andromaca duli thai told 
And how Elynus egerly ertid the lo 
To purse for the pes to the pure Gr 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12050. 
Quod enuie, “thi foote thou holde, 
And pursue for to passe the beest.” 
Hymns to Virgin, ete. (E. E. T. 8 
8. To go on; continue; proceed. 
I have, pursues Carneades, wondered chemists should 
not consider, ete. Boyle. 
4, To sue; act as prosecutor; take legal steps 
as plaintif or proseeutor. 
And, of, yat, yei shul pursu for her Catelle in qwat 
cowrte yat hem liste. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 71. 
pursuet, n. [Early mod. E. also persue; < pur- 
sue, v.) Pursuit. 
By the great persue which she there perceav'd, 
Well hoped shee the beast engor'd had beene. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. v. 28. 
pursuementi (pér-si’ment), n. [Early mod. E. 
also pursument; < pursue + -ment.] Pursuit. 
The Spachies are horsemen, weaponed for the most part 
at once with bow, mase, lance, harquebush, and cymiter ; 
whereof they haue the seuerall vses, agreeing with their 
fights, their flights, or pursiwmnents. 
Sandys, Travels, p. 48. (Davies.) 
pursuer (pér-sii’ér), n. [< ME. pursuwer; < 
pursue + -er1,] 1. One who pursues or fol- 
lows; one who chases; one who follows in 
haste with a view to overtake.—2t. One who 
follows vindictively or with enmity; a perse- 
cutor. 
I first was a blasphemer and pursuwer. ` 
; Wyclif, 1 Tim. i. 13. (Trench.) 
If God leave them in this hardness of heart, they may 
prove as desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of 
Christ and Christians, as the most horrible open swine, as 
we see in Saul and Julian. $ 
D. Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 106. 
3. In Scots law, the plaintiff; the party who in- 
stitutes and insists in an ordinary action. 
pursuit (pér-sit’), x. [Early mod. E. pursute; 
1 < ME. pursute, < OF. porsuit, powrsuit, m., 
` poursicute, poursiute, poursuite, F. poursuite, 
a following, chase, < porsuir, etc., poursuivre, 
pursue: see pursue.] 1. The act of pursuing, 
or of following briskly for the purpose of over- 
taking; a following hastily, either for sport or 
in hostility; the chase, or a chasing: as, the 
pursuit of game, or of an enemy. 
In his earnestness to expedite the pursuit, Uncas had 
self nearly alone. 2 
lere him 7 J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 

The pursuit was kept up for some three miles beyond 
the point where the picket guard had been captured. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 333. 
2. The act of following with a view to reach, 
accomplish, or obtain; the endeavor to attain 
to or gain: as, the pursuit of happiness. 

It ys lyke that grete labour and speciall pursute shall be 
made to the Lord Scalys that he wolle meynteyn the said 
Tuddenham and Heydon in all he can or may, and thus I 
have herd sey. Paston 8, 1.172. 


-) p- 62. 


pursument}, n. 
pursy (pér’si), a. and n. 
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Paris should ne'er retract what he liath done, 

Nor faint in the pursuit, Shak., T. and C., ihe. 142. 
A man in pursuit of greatness feels no little wants. 

ch ; Emerson, Conduct of Life, 
. The object of one’s endeavors or continued 
xertions or application; that which one gys- 
tematically engages in or follows as a recrea- 
tion, occupation, profession, or trade, or with 
some similar endin view; course of occupation 
or employment: as, lite 
tile pursui 


rary pursuits; mercan- 
5 


He lived where gallantry was the capital pursuit, 
Goldsmith, Kichard Nash, Pref, 
f human pursuits by their bearing 
Huzley, Amer. Ac dresses, p. 142, 
4. A following up or out; a carrying out; 
prosecution: as, the pursuit of a design. 
Æneas and that noble reste of Tro e, 


In martial moodes Lucane did singe 
Luca ge the channee, 
End, and pursute of that lamented warre. d 


Puttenham, Partheniades, ii. 


I judge of the value o 
upon human interests, 


5t. Persecution. 
And thei pursueth the 
Sle ac 
First to brenne [burn] the bodye in a bale of fijr, 
And sythen the sely soule slen [slay] & senden hyre to 
helle! Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 664. 
Curve of pursuit. See curre.— Fresh pursuit, in law. 
See fresh. =Syn. land 2, Pursuit, EN Pursuit is 
free in either physical or moral uses: as, the purzuit of a 
tiger, a profession, an ambition. Purauance is not now 
used except in the moral sense, and then generally in the 
sense of following out: as, pursuance of his original in- 
tention; in pursuance of a peculiar theory. We speak of 
the pursuit of pleasure. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
Who risk the most —that take wrong means, or right? 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 85. 
George was to depart for town the next day, to secure 
his commission, in pursuance of his generous patron's di- 
rections. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxi. 
3. Calling, Employment, ete, See occupation. 
pursuivant (pér’swi-vant), x. [Formerly also 
poursuivant, pursevant; < ME, pursivaunt, pur- 
cyvaunt, < OF. (and F.) poursuivant, a follower, 
prop. ppr. of poursuivre, pursue: see pursue. 
Cf. pursuant.) 1. A follower, attendant, or 


pouere & passeth [go beyond] pur- 


purtenance (pér’te-nans), 2. 


pygges fete, with vinegre & 


purtenance thereof, 


purtrayt, purtreyt, *. 
purulence (pii’ré-lens), m. 


purul 
purulent (pi’ré-lent), a. 


purulently (pii’ré-lent-li), adv. 
puruloid (pii’rg-loid), a. 


purveyance 
A short purzy man, stooping and laboring af a hass. ix 
89 as to show nothing hae AE ofa roan alt beak 
Ircing, Sketch- Look, p. 354. 

Ilt n. See the quotation. 
Pursy is a desease in an horses bedye, and maketh hym 


to blow shorte, and appereth at his nosethrilles, and come 
meth of coide, and may be well mended, 


Fizherbert, Husbandry (Cath. Ang, p. 2) 
[< ME. purte- 
nance, purtenaunce, portenaunce, portinaunce ; 
by apheresis from appurtenance, | Appurte- 
nance; pertinents; belongings; the inwards or 
intestines of an animal: especially applied to 
the pluck, or the heart, liver, and lungs. 
With al the portinauace of purgatorye and the payne of 
helle, Piera Plowman (C), i, Wa, 
Kydde roste with y* heed & the portenannee on lambe & 
ereely theron. 
Babees Book (E. B. T, S4), p. 275. 
Roast with fire; his head with his legs, and with the 
Ex xii. 9. 
How she can dress and dish np— lordly dish 


Fit for a duke, Jamb’s head and purtenanee —~ 
With her proud hands. 


Browning, Ring and Book, I. 204. 
Middle English forms 
of portray. 
[= F. purulente = 
Sp. Pg. purulencia = It. purntenza, < LL. puru- 
lentia, an accumulation of pus, < L. purulentus. 
full of pus, festering: see purulent.] The state 
of being purulent; the generation of pus or 
matter; pus, or its presence; suppuration. 
lency (pii’r§-len-si), n. [As purulence (see 
-cy).| Same as poa nee, 
(=F. purulent = Sp. 
Pg. It. purulento, < L. purulentus, full of pus, 
festering, < pus (pur-), pus: see pus.) Con- 
sisting of pus or matter: full of, resembling, 
or of the nature of pus; suppurating.— Puru- 
lent pleurisy, empyema. ; 
1 [< purulent + 
-ly?.| In a purulent manner; as pus. 
j [< puru(lent) + -gid.] 
Resembling pus. 


messenger; especially, one who attended the Purvey (pér-va’), v. [Early mod. E. also pour- 


king in his wars. 

In respecte of the office of Harold, Pursuivant, Messen- 
ger, or Interpreter, they [the Readers] always beare with 
patience . . . all actions, both of woord and deede, apper- 
teining vnto his office. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), To the Reader. 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuicant, 
» Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 
Spenser, F. Q., IL viii, 2. 
Swift insects shine, thy hovering purevivants. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 33. 


2. A state messenger; an officer who executes 
warrants, 


That great man (Dr. Goodwin) lay wind-bound in hourly 
suspicions that the purserants would stop his voyage, and 
seize his person, before the wind would favour his getting 
away for Holland. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 5. 


One purauivant who attempted to execute a warrant 
there was murdered. Macaulay. 


3. One of the third and lowest order of heral- 


die officers. There are four pursuivants belonging to 
the English College of Arms, named Rouge Croix, Blue 
Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge Dragon. In the court of the 
Lyon King-of-Arms in Scotland there are three pursui- 
vants, Unicorn, Carrick, Bute. In the court of the Ulster 
King-of-Arms in Ireland there are four pursuivants, Ath- 
lone and St. Patrick Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
The pursevants came next, in number more; 


ke the heralds each his scutcheon bore. 
eae Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 250. 


(Zrench.) pursuivantt (pér’swi-vant), v. t. [< pursuivant, 


To pursue; follow after; chase. [Rare.] 
Fuller. 


n.J 
Their navy was pursuivanted, 
See pursuement. 
[Early mod. E. also 
pursie, pursive, pursif, pureif, purseyf; mod, 
dial. pussy; < ME. pursy, purcy, earlier purcyf, 
< OF. potircif, var. of poulsif, poussif, F. poussif, 
short-winded, < OF. poulser, pousser, F. pousser, 


beat, pant, gasp, also push, < L. pulsare, beat 
push P ‘push, pulsel.] I. a. ITa 


asthmatic; now, usually, fat and short-winded. 


As in hem that haue the pirre and styffles and ben pur- 


seyf and thikke brethid. 


Trevisa, tr. Barthol. de Proprietatibus Rerum, iii. 15 (Cath. 


LAng., p. 24), 


When I grew somewhat pursy, I grew then 
In men’s opinions too and confidences. 


Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, i 1. 
I had a start out, and by chance set upon a fat steward, 


ing hi as his body, 
thinking his purse had pees D, ‘The Puritan, i 4. 


Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean, 
Were every bishop, pi 


y, dean. 
Works, IV. 12. 


vey; < ME. purveyen, purvayen, purveien, por- 
veyen, < OF. poreeier, purcveier, porveer, porceoir, 
porvoir, pourvoir, F. pourvoir = Sp. prover = 
Pg. prover = It. provedere, < L. providere, bans? 
vide: see provide, of which purvey is a doublet. ] 
I. trans. 1}. To foresee. 
What myght I wene, and I hadde swich a thoght, 
But that God purveieth thynge that is to come, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1066. 
2. To provide; supply; furnish; especially (in 
modern use), to provide or supply provisions or 
other necessaries for (a number of persons). 
The thinges thet byeth to comene he deth poruay amd 
ordayny. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T.8.), p 12. 
He chees hym for to wende 
And come agayn right at the yeres ende > 
With swich answere as God wolde hym 
Chaucer, Wile of 's Tale, L 6). 
Whenne yee answere or speke, yee shuile be 
What veeaualle say. abou Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 3. 
And the seid grevaunces shewed also here the 
Kyng and the Lordz, it ys verrayly to thyn, tla they 
shall be purceyed of a remedie. Paston Letters, 1.17%. 
Get thy wounds healed, purzey thee a better horse, and 
it may be I will hold it worth my while to ont of 
thee this boyish spirit of bravade, Scott, I xliv. 


I. intrans. 1. To provide; make provision; 
purchase or supply provisions, especially for a 


number. 
And as for the remenant of the assizes, he Ei ^ 
to be ther by water. Paston Letters, 1, 


And therfore the Patron of the Galye and enery man 
purweyed to be redy as defensyble as myght be, 
Sir R. Guylforde, P: 


Th time that the repaires and tranerses 

A ee 
i ew e tey IOT | 

ee eee 
2. To pander: with to. ; 
Their turpitude purveys to their malice. 
purveyance (pér-va’ans), n. 
also purveyaunce, pourceya 


ance, purceiance, purveiaunce, 
aunce, purcyans, < OF. 
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urveyanc 4862 pusher 
a i dof the. pro- 2. To exercise or : 
veying, providing, furni i Toss of the debris and of the pro- 2. To exercise or put forth a 
. providing, ishing, ee ella of the solid tissues of the part, pelling pressure ; use stondy pi 
ply; specifically, the procur- 4 li Sid lasma., The formation of pus is called something in a direction the 
i victuals for a number oman p tan JE oottection of pus within the solid tissues implied in the word draw + 
fs alied an abscess. A nye pont ole aie vane one’s might.—3, To adyane 
ichor.— Law i 3 E TOER ie o advance 
i r Pis —gchorous pus. eee De formed in the progressing re- Pees. Or unflagging i 
rou now, for hys ciemny s oram oE nda = Pus-colls or -corpuscles, the lou- way; press eagerly or persistent) ee one, 
ON Tom of Partenay S.) 1. 2870. Ta Pus-disease, pyemia.—Sanious pus,a usually with on, forward ste. ae 27 Daston. 
Re I Rea ae ERN aE th. often ill-smel fous PERN z reddish at a rapid pace. ` a OURS as, ito Push or 
3, as discharged from an ill-cond onea ulcer, 4 a aE 
usant, pusaneh m Samo as pisan?. Rise a usm to pos 
Paena (pū’zi-izm), n, [$ Pusey (see def.) 3 estern 


lusting 


orce ina ori 


*s Houshold, for 
p. 100, 


Hi strike seil ; . 
+ -ism.] ‘The principles and teachings abao Andiatiors ea 
teristic of a High-church party in the | hurch oe 
$ : of England, originating in Oxford University ah eer a Surrounded, outnumbered, 

A e a e Poun, T Brunie psor. inthe early part of the nineteenth century: 50 ie detensie ane Soa not even deign 
‘Therfore alle the yrorveyance that e hadde ordeyned called from one of the leaders in this pogelled > s oldly j 

aths Temple with. he toke it Salomon his Sone; Oxford movement, Dr. i, B. PED DO N 

ade tt of Hebrew in the university. See 1ra Forward atrokes. 


ne attack, 
Lora Clive, 
a boat with 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 


‘yituille and of other purveiaunce. he ism, ritualism. 1 (pus x entices Wi a Stream, 
cag gs Chadeen Weanklin' Tale, 1. 176. Bean sentiment, which, in a morbidly exagger- push (eee), Aen ay mod. E. also poushe « 
“And ofter to his Pallace he them bringes, . . . ated condition, forms one, of the principal elements of me a A ue ere the word ig appar, thé 
Wh mounting up, they fynd purveyaunce meet  Puseyism, Ruskin, Elements of Drawing, fii, note. Se ING ption ); it cannot be, as somes 

“all that royall nees court became, oe fiezi-is’tik), a. [< Puseyist + -ic.] gest, connected with pustule, or with F. poci, ug- 
a Spenser, F. Q, T. xii. 18. Puseyistic (pū-zi-is'tik), @. i pocket.] 1. A thrust; thee „poche, a 


l i : ‘taini i : Tractarianism. Xercise of a dry 

Preparation, Of or pertaining to Puseyism or OIRD reise of a driv- 
parya wie atrod that they wal don moche harm Puseyistical (pu-zi-is’ti-kal), a. [< Puseyistic pressure intended to overturn op PPlication of 
or, but 


$ UUTLYATS AZENS .] Same as Puseyistic. ; lea He OO „or set in moti 
ae kd | aston Later, LIIG Pie Oi aiT), n. n Pusey (see Puseyism) a ee ee mek mie force or pression 
In law, the royal prerogative or right of pre- + -ite2.] An adherent of the Oxford movo- eRe Dah. : as, to give a thing or a 
tion, by which Ae king was privileged to ment as advocated by Pusey (see Puseyism); char ae 
bi provision and AO SNT 199 Tor he use of hence, a ritualist. 2 That from his sadle quite he didam fens 
household at anappraised value, in prefer- Puseyites and ritualists, aiming to reinforce ecclesias- Spee Re ie 


ticism, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print as Notwithstanding, with an incredible a 


ce to all his subjects, and even without the 


onsen : i im- Ww chaic ornaments. vance ask De ihe Diea rage they ad. 
onsent nee is ieee the. ARNT L im well as archa: VL Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 107. vanced to the push a oe X in ‘he defendants, 
ti PH H 26- £ ; 3 OP donrn MUA, True Travels I. 19, 
i J When I go into a house where there is a pretty engrav- ' leased wit P cits ) 
personal labor, ete., for the use of una ing of SIEA choristers, with an inscription in red let- aR n DD : Ne Jove Was not more 
ign—a right abolished by the statute 12 (ar underneath — probably a scrap of Latin—I know that Had rounded this huge ball pe hand 
IL, c A. 5 the master of the house, or its mistress, is a Puseyite. To give it the f si h, and sce tt pang Seas 


asurer, .. , by the exercise of the right of pur- P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, ix. Along the vast 


oe down popular hatred on the cause pushi (pish), v. [Early mod. E. also posse; < OMAR ocsalt or 
; - : N oliti ka b assault or a 
eatae AD cll, Hist.,§s53, ME. pussen, possen, < OF. pousser, poulser, P. Vigorous effort; a $ 


’ ‘ pousser = Pr, pulsar = Sp. Pg. pulsar = It. pul- m Ae akei oi As 
8 one pos eae mon E also sare, < L. pulsare, strike, beat, drive, push, freq. hea ae ERLE, able tonite tae 
z id gia oD of pellere, pp. pulsus, strike, drive, push: see of us, but by and by tourned their backs re 
pi pe : ? , 5 y y 


Dryden, Cleomenes, i. 1, 
; a forcible onset; a 
ze; a blow. 


purveour, pourveur, F. pourvoyeur (= Sp. 


ENGE SAE pulsed.) trans. 1, To strike with a thrust- Golding, tr. of Cæsar, fol, 78, 
a Beate cuador = D REONE), a ing motion; thrust, as with a sword; thrust or Here might you see the strong walls shaking and falling 
rider, purveyor, § porveir, ete., purvey: see gore, as with the horns. with the pushes of the yron ramme, 


- proveditor, provedor.] 1. One who Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 156, 

sor provides; specifically, one who pur- „3f the ox shall push a manservant or maldservant, del Exact reformation is not perfected at the first push, 

ctuals, or whose business it is to make 2. To thrust f y 1 3 Sire ald Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
t the table; one who supplies cat- 2. To thrust forcibly against for the purpose 8, An emergency; a trial; an extremity. 


a number of persons; a caterer. of moving or impelling in a direction other eee ; 
S % ; 3 nie ae This honest chambermaid, 
ors are herein said to have their provision than that from which the pressure is applied; That help'd all at 2 push. 
h shambles, Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 4, @Xert a thrusting, driving, or impelling-pres- Middleton, Chaste Maid, v, 4. 
e Bea; sho is my fellow-creature, sure upon; drive or impel by pressure; shove: "Tis common to talk of dying for a friend, but when it 
purveyor; she provides me store. opposed to draw: as, to push a hand-cart; fo comes to the push, it is no more than talk. s 
een s, Emblems, v.6. push a thing up, down, away, ete. Sin Ry lr Betrange! 
who formerly provided or exact- The see by nyghte as any torche brende 4. Persevering energy; enterprise, [Colloq.] 
or the king’s household. For wode, and posseth hym now up now doun., Bysshe Shelley was a gentleman of the old school, with 


Edward IIT. was ordered to be enforced Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2420. adash of New World cleverness, push, and mammon-wor- 


Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 340, PUSA him out of doors. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 1.15, Ship. E. Dowden, shelley mA, 
ifyi i , ‘her ver © recognize: at it is cither money 

provides the means of gratifying Sidelo _, . Waters forcing way Where every one recognizes that it is ei pi 
curer or 5 : i F ng had push'd a mountain from his seat. or push which secured the place that should have been 
= PUL OOUTGSS | apimp; abawd. Milton, P. L vi. 197. warded to merit. The Century, XXXVIII. 150. 


Be Peale ood fortan panno ae nae Aralked out, or drove out, or were pushed about in 5. A button, pin, or similar contrivance to be 
of the finest ladies. Addison, 3. Toi 3 Dickens, Pickwick, xxxvi. pushed in conveying pressure: as, the electric 
[<OF. po = o mpe m general; drive; urge, bell-push. i 
Fy e are solicited so powerfully by ey ike i A a T icher up on the 
vid C So powerfully by evil objects without, The spring push, which was secured higher uy = 
i a ae rable by iolently by evil inclinations within, that door, arte too Anan of a toy affair, and could be tampered 
po € but that both these should now and then with by patients so inclined. Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. 319. 


` prev: 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. iv, 6. A pustule; a pimple. [Obs. or prov. Eng.] 


i 4. To press or urge; j 
Sag r wge; advance or extend b 3 ij a vith inflammation 
a mble,and persistent or diligent effort or exertion: as, 1) Berra oe DOYS eon Aen 
BASE ns.—2, Field, pushon a work. ? peyne, Str 7. at “Ito that 


It was a proyerb amongst the Grecians, th 


He ne a true British determination to push his way in Was praised to his hurt should have a push rise upon his 


the world. George Eli Praise (ed. 1 
ge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, jj, 1, nose.” Bacon, Praise 
I had intended to push m, pla h (which see, 
y excursion fur Push Same as thrust of an arch 
being quite well, 1 was compelled to oh aot under oram arch. ae 


Darwin, Voya 2 q interj. Ss s pish. 
To say at the end of the secon yage of Beagle, T. 171. push?t (push), ürterj. Same as 7 


or the Verge. dividing the contestants at th Be onthe war the line Push! T take’t unkindly, i faith. i1 
i 5 7 4 lants, ii. 1. 
q land... wi at the East was pushed north of Middleton, Your Five Gal , 
thin the oe Lave been discouraging indeed, An old game. 


"io, 5. To rosecut e Merion 1 o Pha piket ane d cuff 
t AA EC @ or Was t t kick and ¢ 5 
A ue Carry on with? energy or Aa EEE Uiey have enough; 


©; use ever r 
vance: as, to push ae zacans to extend and ad- But when at push a pike we play 2 


), s r r 
hit ‘sale ofa domn aie business; to push the With beauty, who ghall win the 0D) Gas 
Tay push the commerce, but t S “eh but’n), n. See button, 4 (6): 
i America, not in Washington" mneh be puen but ane ue WR light four- wi Gra 
i The Century, XL. 318, platform-car used on railways by aa 
ers in moving tools and materials. f with a 

used ata ferry-slip to connect an eng 
train on a ferry-boat. [U.S] 
pusher (pash’ér), n. 1. One who %5 In mech, 
pushes; one who drives forward.— n the outer 

a stem or rod, usually with a prion, o n inelose 

end, by which, from the outside of an plished 
space, some movement or result is ace ei 
within the space by pressing upon iit toward 
or outer extremity of the rod to pus 


{ z 
NE t E S E 
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pusher 


as, the pusher of 
or a system of electric bells, wl 
circuit is completed or broken 
levers of a type-s tting mae 
touched on the keyboard, di 
out a type. 
push-hoe (ptish’ho), n. See hoel, 
push-hole (pish’hol, n. In 
hole in a attening furnace for annealing anc 
flattening plate-glass. i. Ef, Knigig ee a 
pushing (push ing), p. a. [Ppr. of pushi, v.] 
Pressing forward in business; putting one’s 
self forward; self-assertive, 
An intriguing, 


the interior: an electric signal 
lereby an electric 
1.—3. One of the 
hine, which, when 
slodges and pushes 


glass-making, a 


, pushing Irishman named White. 

i j Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vi. 

pushing-jack (půsh’ing-jak), n. An implement 
for moving a large and heavy object, such asa 
railroad-ear, for a short distance, In one form itis 
a tog ur, one end of which is put against a tie, and the 


otl ainst the car, which is moved by the action of the 
lever 


pushingly (push ’ing-li), adv. 
vigorous, energetic manner, 
pushm, n. [Pers. Hind, pashn, 
down.] Same as pashm. 
pushmina (push-mé’nii), n. [Pers. Hind. pash- 
mina, woolen cloth.) Woolen cloth: used at- 
tributively: as, a pushmina shawl. The word is 
applied to tru shmere shawls of fine quality, as dis- 


tinguished from imitations or inferior manufactures, Also 
pashmina. 


push-pick (pish’pik), n. A tool with a short 
handle and a heart-shaped blade, used in mili- 
tary mining for loosening the earth behind the 
e of galleries preparatory to inserting new 
cases. See cut under pickl, 
push-pin (push’pin), x. [< pushl, v., + obj. 
pint.] A children’s play in which pins are 
pushed alternately, Also put-pin. 
Lol. Once more and you shall go play, Tony. 
Ant. Ay, play at push-pin, cousin. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, i. 2. 
Push-pin is a very silly sport, being nothing more than 
simply pushing one pin across another, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 506. 
pushti (push’ti), n. [Pers. pushti, a su port 
(for the back), cf. pushta, a bundle, load, hil- 
lock, < pusht, the back.] A square of material, 
often embroidered silk, used in Persia and the 
East to cover the wall where a sofa touches it, 
so that a person seated leans against it. 
Pushtu, Pushtoo (push'tö), n. [Also Pushto, 
Pashto; Afghan.] The language of the Af- 
ghans: it belongs to the Iranian group of the 
Indo-European languages. 
pusilt (pi’sil), a. [= It. pusillo, < L. pusillus, 
very little, petty, insignificant, dim. of pusus, a 
boy, a little boy; ef. pupus, a boy, puer, boy, 
child: see pupill.] Very li Bacon. 
pusillanimity (pu’si-la-nim‘i-ti), n. [< F. pu- 
sillanimité = Pr. pusillanimitat = Sp. pusila- 
nimidad = Pg. pusillanimidade = It. pusillani- 
mitd,< LL, pusillanimita(t-)s, faint-heartedness, 
< pusillanimis, faint-hearted, timid: see pusil- 
lanimous.] The state or condition of being 
pusillanimous; lack of that spirit which con- 
stitutes courage or fortitude; cowardliness; 
timidity. icine 
GN iv rhite and pale, which is the badge of pusil- 
Err ene aa oes 4 Shak., 2 Hen. IV., K 8. 114. 
there may a pusillanimity even towards God; a man 
aay Re DE Tao ea cneeteey and belie himself in his 


confessions, out of a distempered jealousy. $ z 
i 3 Donne, Sermons, xi. 


In a pushing, 


wool, fur, hair, 


=§; Poltroonery. See coward, n. 
pusillanimous (pi-si-lan’i-mus), a. [= F. pu- 
sillanime = Sp. pusilánime = Pg. pusillanime = 


It. pusillanime, pusillanimo, < LL. pusillanimis, 


faint-hearted, timid, < L. pusillus, very little, + pussy? (pus‘i),a. [K pust 


animus, mind, heart: see pusil and animus.) 1. 
Lacking strength and firmness of mind; Tant, 
ing in courage and fortitude; being of wea 


courage; faint-hearted; mean-spirited; cow- pussy: 


ardly. : 

The dangers which he avoid with a caution almost 

usillani i sed his perceptions. i 
pusillanimous never confuse Penan: aem 

Pow'r usurp'd 
Is weakness when oppos'd ; cone of wrong, 
"Tis p Ù nd prone to flight. 
Tis pusillantmous and p) Giese Tasks v.88. 

He was a man of incurably commonplace intellect, and 
of 0 arate but a hollow, blustery, pusillanimous, and 
unsound one. Carlyle, Sterling, iii. 5. 
2. Proceeding from lack of courage; indicating 
timidity. : 

An argument fit for great and mighty princes, . . . that, 
neither, by over-measuring their forces, they lose them- 
selves in vain enterprises; nor, on the other side, by un- 
dervaluing them, descend to fearful and pusillanimous 


counsels. 
Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 
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of Wariness, and not without a Mix. 
t mean a pusillanémous, bat jitic 
Honeell, Letters, I. i. 10, 

1 See coward. —J and 2, 
spiritless, effeminate, dastardly. 
i-lan’i-mus-li), adr, Ina 
r; mean-spiritedly; With 


He is slow and full 
ture of Fear: I do no 
‘ear, 
roon, Dastard, ete, 
timorous, 
lHanimously (pū 
pusillanimous manne 
want of courage. 
The rebels, 
of destruction 
pusilla: 
Pusill 


of poison. Cath. 4 
puss (pis), n. 


G. pus, bus (in 
vw. dial. pus = 
pus, a cat, = Gael. puis, 
similar forms are found 
te tongues. and the word is sup- 
posed to have been orig. imitative, perhaps 
of the noise made by the cat when “spitting.” 
Cf. Hind. fish, fish, popularly phis, phis, ‘puss! 
puss!” used in calling a cat.) 1. A cat; a puss 
or pussy-cat. 


Thus Dorset, purring like a thoughtful cat, 
Married, but wiser pus: ne'er thought of that, 
Dryden, Essay upon Satire, L 179. 
2. A hare or rabbit. 
Thou shalt not give P 
catch her in her form. 


,akitten; 


uss a hint to steal away —we must 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxix. 
3. A puss-moth.—4, A pet name for a child or 
young woman. 


Gone! what a 


3 pox had I just run her down, and is the 
little puss stole a 


way at last? Colman, Jealous Wife, il. 3, 
The little puss 1s already to have airs enough to make 

a husband as miserable as it’s a law of nature for a quiet 

man to be when he marries a beauty. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, ix. 

Puss-in-the-corner, a children's game. “A certain num- 
ber of boys or girls stand singly at different distances ; 
suppose we say for instance one at each of the four cor- 
ners of a room, a fifth is then placed in the middle; the 
business of those who occupy the corners is to keep chang- 
ing their positions in a regular succession, and of the out- 
player to gain one of the corners vacated by the change 
before the successor can reach it; if done, he retains it, 
and the loser takes his place in the middle,” (Strutt, Sports 
and Pastimes, p. ae = 

puss-clover (pus’klo’vér), n. The rabbit’s-foot 
or stone-clover, Trifolium arvense: so named 
from its silky heads. 

pussel (pus’el), n. The large scallop, Pecten 
magellanicus. [Local], Labrador.] 

puss-gentleman (pis’jen’tl-man), n. 
feminate dandy. [Rare.]} 


A fine puss-gentleman that's all perfume. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 284. 


ussly (pus’li), n. A corruption of purslane. 
LINES written pusley. [U. S.J 


When asked to select the most offensive among the 
worst weeds, the task becomes an exceedingly dificult 
one. Among the annuals especially in gardens, the purs- 
lane or pusley perhaps takes the lead. Š 
epee rere e Amer. Nat., XXII. 778. 


puss-moth (pus’moth),. A moth of the genus 
Cerura. CÇ. (or Dicranura) vinula is a handsome large- 
bodied bombycid moth of Europe, of a whitish color with 
black spots. The larya, which feeds on poplars and wil- 
lows, is blackish when young, pale-green when full-grown, 
and provided with two long anal projections; it ejects an 
acrid fluid when irritated. See cut under Cerura. 

pusstail (pus’tal), n. A common grass of the 

genus Setaria: so called on account of the 


bristly cylindrical spikes. More often called 
[< puss + 


An ef- 


Soxtail. $ E 
pussy! (pus‘i), n.; pl. pussies (-iz). 


dim. -y.] A diminutive of puss. z : 
r -yl.] Filled with 
pus. 
The most pussy gland ruptured during extrication. 


Med. Neics, LIII. 695. 


3 (pus’i), a. A dialectal form of pursy. 
pussy-cat (pis’i-kat), n. [= LG. pusekatte; < 
pussy! + catl.] 1, A puss or cat.—2. The 
silky catkin of various willows, in England 
chiefly of Salix Caprea, the common sallow. 
Also applied to the catkins of Populus alba. 
pussy-willow (pus‘i-wil’6), n. A common 
American willow, Salix discolor, produc ng in 
earliest spring catkins that are very silky when 
young. It isa shrub or small tree with glaucous leaves, 
growing in moist Steen 
illows whose young catkins are ery. 
cae called Tulan, and panipania 
Some dreams he hunts for fpr ‘Mar, 


pustulate (pus’ti-lit}, v. i 


. pustulate (pns’ti-lit), a. 


pustulation (pus-ti- 


pustulatous (pus’ti-la-tus), a. 


pustule (pus’til}, n. 


pustulous (pus’tu-lus), a. [= 


to 
ground. The name is also applied : 


put 
as, a pustular disease. — 2., In bot. and 2001, 
having low elevations like blisters. Also pisin- 
late, pustulose, 


n; pret. and pp. pus- 
tulated, ppr. pusiutating. [< a permtanee p: 
of pustulare, blister, © pustula, a blister, the 
ple: see pustule.) To form pustules, 

The blanes [of Job) pustulated to afflict his 


Stackhouse, Mist. Bible, I, 264, 


[< L, pustulatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] 1, In bot., sameé as ustular, 2, 
—2. In entom., covered with small Spots, or 
with slight rounded elevations less distinct 
and regular than those of a granulated surface, 
lä'shon), n. [< LL. pustu- 
out into pustules, < L, pus- 
wstulatus, blister: see pustulate.] 
n or breaking out of Poea 

(4 pustulate + 
-ous.] Pustu ate.—Pustulatous mosa, a commer- 
cial name of certain lichens of the genera Lecanora and 
Parmelia, used in the preparation of archil, Lindsay, 


British Lichens, 

= F., pustule = Sp. pris- 
t. pl psp tas 
pustula, a blister, pimple, pustule; ef, pusula, 
a bubble, blister, pimple; perhaps akin to Gr. 
ouaaric, gvoardic, a bladder: see physalia) 1. 
In med., a small inflaramatory tumor contain- 
mg pus; a small pimple containing pus.—2, 
In bot., a slight elevation like a pimple or little 
blister.—3. In zoél.: (a) A small rounded ele- 
vation of surface, like a blister; a papule or 
pimple. (b) A spot of color larger than a dot, 


and suggestive of a blister.— M. alignant 

a pustule forming the initial lesion of an rax, Peis 

nant anthrax, under anthrax.—Pustules of the Laie 
ell: 


sailors’ name of sessile barnacles or acorn-shells, 
called sea-thorns. 
K L. pustula, 


pustuliform (pus’ti-li-térm), a. 
a blister, pustule, + forma, form.| In bot. and 
zoöl., having the form of a pustule. 

pustulocrustaceous (pos Saris krnn fafati, 
a. [K L. pustula, a blister, pustule, + crusta, 
crust: see crustaccous.] Pertaining to pus- 


tules which, discharging, form more or less ex- 
tensive crusts; having or characterized by sueh 


latio(n-), a breaking 
tulare, pp. pu 
The formatio 


tula = Pg, pustula = 


pustules, 
pustulose (pus’tù-lōs), a. (< L. pustulosus : 
see pustulous.] Tn bot., same as pustular, 2. 


+ pustuleux = 
Pr. pustulos = Pg. pustuloso, < L. pustulosus, full 
of pustules, < pustula, a blister, pustule: see 
pustule.) Full of or covered with pustules ; 
Pesemi Dung, a pustnle or pustules; pustular. 
utl (put), «.; pret. and pp. put, , putting. 
E also putt (dial. pit); ein priten, 
puten, a secondary form or variant of poten, < 
AS. potian, push, thrust; ef. Dan. Kee Mtoe Al 
put; prob. of Celtic origin: < W. pwtio = 
Corn. poot = Gael. put, push, thrust. Cf. Pes 
I. trans. 1. To push; thrust: literally or figura- 
tively. 
Ther as the Boe penie wara aeey Lae Ciise 
1 S rent hem 
our, thei putt in fler, an Merlin (E E TS) th 236. 


Seem you but sorry for what you hane done, 
ar a 


And straight shele put the finger in the 
With Sorte Bes it cannot be hei 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed, Pearson, 
2. Tocast; throw; particularly, tot 
an upward and forward motion of 


to put the stone; to put the shot. Com 
putt. [In this sense pronounced put in 
land.] ; 


In the square are wooden benches for lo 
tossing of the caber, ing the s 
land games ae Bick Ta 


3. To drive; impel: 
uratively; hence, to 
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r e here Bodyes 
) eple, that wolde putte here p yos 
ane. hominea Aa a TO tar to oonqnere oure Heritage, thei may 


o les. 
AO tor Smectymnuus. not don it withouten the Lord andete, Titavols, pes. 


ed j y e to a istol], approve the ordinances [of 
et, lay, deposit, bring, or caus The Mayor, &e, [of Bristoll DUN Seal of tho City, in 
panon pene), or situation: falters), andl pul thereto rrr i Gilde (E. B. T 8), D. 280. 


M oStember, 1406. ‘ 
garir tie hanme penny Sepa difference in the notions of mankind aA cone, 
arant poyn tnt Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. tho different use they put their Pas a af tot male to 
¥ ) e aper for nte 
Caduco if that tho fruyte be, cleef the roote, Intruth it is rare for me to put pen aan atent oy 


na putto Palladi correspondence, so much is my time 
7 l r T ia dint E, krosal y NRA i rr Saml Washington, quoted 
ra ths Lord Raa planted a garden aatan in Eden; George Washington, To ol ent oon e 
re hep whom lie had formed. ; Y» CXII 
Sr Gen. di. S. 1384}. To lay down; give up; sur ender. 


ERT ' Q i itte his 
You eapons in a madman’s hands, Ji hath more loue than this, that a man PURIN 
Paaa Men Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. S47. wf! for hiso frenis. Wyclif, John xy. 13. 


jaavitm was put aboard by my brother Peter's pytitin assayt, Seo assay. — Put BOCES) elliptically 
without my ntment, , put case, suppose the case to be}; suppose. 
nthrop, Hist. New England, I. 407. But put the case, in travel I Fae ace 
went to the Sheik’s house, and carried the letter Thad Some gorgeous structure, a bn ay one ; 
Sheik of Furshout, When he knew who it was Shall I stay captive in the outer « H 5 
ho kiss'd the letter and put it to his forehead, which B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 2. 


bene ent respect Description of the East, I. 113. Put eres our mnor phon, once more, 
; ; i Swear that his play were good. a 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine. B. Jonson, Poctaster, Ind, 
Tennyson, May Orcon Conalazion Put the case, I was a gentleman (which, thank God, no 


Ko a > ce arn ji 
) i i course; è can say of me); well—my honour makes me quarre! 
5. To Bee a Soma paronia ana or ; with another Sipu of my acquaintance, : 2 
it epee i ASTO p antigo. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
a a Ror EanIah, an yoprarsao ana I am t, to be hard pressed or tried ; be driven to 
a to o beleve, why doe (uae Rae eeruan ae ee h bArrašsed, ; be hampered, 
2 N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p, 59. Others of them Wer rare ue (a it, vary EVER 
1 ; i ygs, tonds, and dead men, and so dyed al- 
a T it aye par pone wang crus) dosignof SA e a Plymouth Plantation, p. 137. 


our ships. > beste: i 
i athway was here also exceeding narrow, and there. 
i ao er “Soret ee eA Christian was the more put to it; for when he 
To cause, or cause to bo; bring or place in sought in the dark to shun the ditch on the one hand, he 
specified state or condition: as, R put was ready to tip over ee the A drain vise 
| 3 to put to shame; to putto death; unyan, ri ri 5p. 132 
y. " y a 
me out of pain; to putin motion; to put To be put to one’s trumps, to be driven to one's re- 
T i i i r endeavor. —To put a bone in any one’s 
order; omu to inconvenience. Roodt. See bone.—To DENONA (a) Naut., ES 
‘tis playnly your saat nae to put you to dethe, the course of. (b) To put to inconvenience, trouble, an- 
With suche fyndes to tight till ye fay worthe. noyance, bewilderment, or embarrassment: as, he was 
; n 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.),1. 507. much put about by that occurrence. 
mein a surety with thee. Job xvii, 8. “Nay,” pleaded Jeremiah. “Thee art sorry for what 
Wwe were allowed of God to be put in trust with thee said; thee were sore put about, or thee wouldn't have 
gospel even so we speak. 1 Thes. ii, 4. said it.” Mrs, Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxvi. 
This question ask'd (c) To publish; declare; circulate. [Colloq.] 
Puts me in doub Mitton, P. L., iv. 888. Put it about in the right quarter that you'll buy queer 


last Storm put our Men guia out of heart, bills by the lump. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 5. 
e pier, Voyages, I. 439. To pnt all one's eggs into one basket, a nail in one’s 
; he had been a public lectureron Mesmerism, coffin, an ape in one’s hoodt. See egg, cofin, ape.— 
j Anes he rae Enana aa ucen ED 39 aui an eoa to. nee (et) put a stop to. pos 
torily anticleer, who happene .—To put away. (a rive away ; r ©; expel. 
rey ehi nce ng > ippen Op. p ay. (at) To away; remove; expe! 


Yy aed) he had very remarkable This oylo, thatis to seie quinta essencia of gold, hath the 


‘awthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


mooste swetnes and vertu to a-swage and Pulte awei the 


sir,” murmured A put to blush by the appa- ache of woundis, 
arper's Mag., LXXIX., 929. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall); p. 10. 
sign; set, as to a task or the doing of , Henry the Fifth put away the Friars, Aliens, and sciz'd 


= as, to put men to work. to himself 100,0007. a year. Selden, Table-Talk, p, 18. 
xn : To renounce ; discard, 
my curtesie I was put to the Soudenys house © 4 

vssher of halle. 2 


Put away the gods which your fathers served. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 18. 


A Josh. xxiv. 14. 
as the weaker sort, be put to the easier Orrore i 
work wool and flax. Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? . . . Moses 
ar More, Utopia (tr, by Robinson), it. 4, Suen to write a bill of divorcement, andite ge her 
Il the ycare 1623 that I was put to lear 2 Piee 

ments, and to write of one Citolin, ascents (dt) To dispose of, : 

e ; Evelyn, Diary, p. 8 nae nok tiro, ar and a half, . . . which he carried to 
propose for consideration, delib- shillings E8 ship, and put it away there for twenty-four 
dgment, reply, acceptance, or re- = 5 Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 426, 
Propose; offer; state asa lately before him whe ase SUA others, had bin there 


him, who carried 1 r 
ion: as, to put a case bacco, he was forced EPE a aem all the To- 


po en aae on ee eras fae his commodities upon 
; Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 271. 


È To put back. (a) To hinder; 
aA re nder; delay, restor 
sense of all of you whether the original place. (c) To set, as the has ats aoe te 


ee ae a Ured. an earlier time. (d) To refuse; say nay to, 
Tea Amer, Lects., p. 131, Coming from thee, Icoutd not 
ut him back, 


Andis put betray their rea. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 843. 
s st. Discourse at Concord. Watch and resist the devil; his chi 


ad ef designs are to hin- 
i a in good, to put thee by from thy spiritual 


(Ù) To set or thrust aside, ao 
Just God, put by th’ unnatural blow, 


ply, 


, School for Scandal 


a 
rity, power, or place, (e) 


S 


are the M; j 
‘the Beauty of 
l, Letters, I. iy, 1. 


Zo! 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


they can. Dampier, Voyages, TL. i. 


To put by. (a) Totum away; divert, ish successor. 


had put of their estats, and laid out their moneys, 
brought into a greate streight. 


4 ; had store 
C f These ships, by reason of their short passage, MS 
‘The chancellor, sedate and ane rPavidels tl. of provisions Jett, which they put off at ca et etc, 


biscuit at 20s. the hundred; beef at £6 the hos: d 1. 159 


(d) To take off or lay aside; dof. 


got eternitie without a burthen, and e 


ii, 2, (e) To dismiss; discard. 


put 
(dt) To bring into disuse, 
Sugar hath put down the Use of honey. 
ere is rading, carriers fy, ‘ 
nor no recetna ofa es from mont 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford's 
(e) To confute; silence, 
Mark now, how a plain t 


Bacon, 


Š Places p 
Y, though long ane dawne, 


Plymouth Plantation P. 34 
» P. 345, 


ale shall Put yon down 


Shak., 1 He 
As I live, madam, you Put them SIV ii 4, 281, 


With your mere strength of Juden egen 
n 5 * 
> ae ONSI 

(f) To write, as in a subscription-list t 
to put one wn fora handso: 
down for a toast or a speech, (g) To 
[Eng.] 5 

He had set himself not only to put 
. «+ to order the whole est ablishment on th 
ing possible. George Eliot, Daniel Dares 
To put forth. (a) To stretch out: i: 


6 4 5 reach, 
He put forth his hand, and took her, G ae 
(b) To shoot out; send forth or out, as pone Vill. 0, 


a sprout, 
A standard of a damask rose with tt 


n, Catiline, ii 
orina Progra 

me sum; 
give up; q 


“1, 


down his carri, 

carriage, but | 
est foot. f 
la, xxiv, 


tir w; tee Was Bet 
any mixture; . . . within the space of ta, Veter Without 
dard did put forth a fair green ae of ten days the stan. 


d Baco Ja 7 
(e) To exert; bring into action, con, Nat, Mist, § 407, 
Virgil putteth himself forth tc 
sar the best of human honours, 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 97 
In honouring God, put forth all thy strength URE 


attribute to Augustus Ca. 


SN i 


(d) To propose; offer. Jer. Taylor, 
Samson said unto them, T wi ip wi "i f 
Aa n, I will now put forth Ariddleunto 


Judges xiy, 19, 
to make a triall 
tation, p. 217 


At their request he put forth him selfe 
.« . of his skill. Bradford, Plymouth Pla 
(e) To issue; publish. 
Tam not yet fully determined wit} myself wi r 
will put forth my book or no ae wheter 
Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p, 11. 
The proposed Con led the “Stamp. 
Act Congress,” ition of colonial 
rights, acknowle rown, and claim- 
ing “all the inherent ri privileges of natural-born 
r f Great Britain,” 
Encyc. Brit., XXII, 738, 
To putforth one’s hand against. Sce hand.—To put 
heads together. Sce to lay heads together, under lay), 
—Toputin. (@) To hand in; p nt. 
He is to put in his answer the 13th of January. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 69. 
(b) To introduce among others; interpose. 
Give me leave to put in a word, to tell you that I am 
glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Jeremy Collier, 
age or clause; to putina 


(e) To insert: as, to put in a pas 
scion. (d) To appoint to an office. 
The archbishop is put in by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and the metropolitan makes the bishops, who put 
in the parish priests. A 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 207. 
To put in an appearance, to put in or into commis- 
sion, to putin mind, to put in pledge, to put in prac- 
tice. See the nouns.— To put in the pin. See pinl, 
He had two or three times resolved to better himself 
and to put in the pin, meaning he had made a vow to re- ‘a 
frain from drinking. 345 ka 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 345. i 


oput off. (a) To push off from land; push out into the 
water, 


Two of them going out of the boat, he caused the boats- 
men to put of the boat. 76 
e Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 376. 

(2) To palm off ; pass fraudulently ; foist. 
The Natives are for putting of bad Money, if poReibIy 


It is the hardest case in the world that Mr. Steele shou 
take up the artificial reports of his own faction, a ae 
put them off upon the world as “additional fears of 4 por 

Swift, Public Spirit of the gs. 


(ct) To dispose of, as by barter or sale; sell. es 
In ye midds of these distractions, they of Leyden, Wis 


Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 45- 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, 


Neh. iv. 28. 
None of us put off our clothes. Neh. iv 
Hell about me, 
Behind me, and before ze yet rne ine 
"i off m; y; 
l Tearing varaa and FL, Right of Maltas Iv. 1 


f he had 

Could hee put off his hody with his litte Cor pat one 

eauen fo; her. 1de. 
3 p enn, Micro-cosmographie, A Chi 


The kyng to the komyns carpit agayne ie 
To put of that purpos he paynet hym SON) 11416. 
eee DAREN of Troy (Œ. È. T. $.), 1 
The clothiers all . . . put off 


T8, 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, Wena}, 4, 2. 32 


ag 


K. 


put 
I do not send yon George, h 
l 20 ecause the: è king 

pulling of servants, W inthrop, Hist. New Eoad ane 
(f) To defer; postpone; delay: as, to iething 
to n more conyenje: aon to pU of something 
join more ent season; to put off one's departure 

The promised collection w 
pretexts, 
(g) To defeat or bafile, a 
cuse, ete. 


as long put of under various 
Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vi. 


8 by delay, artifice, plausible cx- 


Do men in good earnest think 
so? or that the law of God will be 
in a scoff? 

When I ask, I am not to be put off, Mada 
take my friend by the button, Pere 

Goldsmith, Good-n, 

Hastings, who wanted money and not e: 
to be put off by the ordinary artifices of Eastern negotia- 
tion. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
To put on or upon. (a) (On, adv.] (1) To clothe, cover 
or invest the person, or some part of it, with; assume asa 
covering, or as something to he worn: as, to put on one’s 
clothes; to put on a new pair of gloves, » 5 

He's pitten on his cork-heel'd shoon, 
And fast awa rade he, 

Burd Ellen (Child's Ballads, IIT. 213), 
was Phoebe, moreover, and airy and sweet in her 
apparel; as if nothing that she wore... had ever been 
put on be worn, were all the fresher for it, and 
with a fragrance as if they had lain among the rosebuds, 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
Hence —(2) To assume ; assume the garb or appearance 
of; show externally; exhibit + as, to put on a solemn 
countenance, or a show of inte: ; to put on airs, 

We made love, and contemn’d love; now seem'd holy, 

With such a reverent put-on reservation 

Which could not miss, according to your principles. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 

Putting off the Courtier, he now puts on the Phi 

Milton, Rikonoklas 
Now all in tears, now smiling, sad at parting. 
Dissembled, for she told me this before; 
yas ull put on that I might hear and rave. 
Dryden, Duke of Guise, iii. 1. 
(8) To turn or let on; turn or bring into action: as, to put 
oi more steam, (4) To forward; promote. 

This came handsomely to put on the peace. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


that God will be ut off 
bafiled with a lie clothe 
South, 


No, no, I 


atured Man, ii, 
xcuses, was not 


Fres 


(5) To instigate; incite. 
You protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 227. 


These two, as the king conceived, put him on to that 
foul practise and illusion of Sathans. 


Apothegms of King James (1669). (Nares.) 
(6) To deceive; impose upon; cheat; trick: as, I will not 
be put upon. 

The stork found he was put upon, but set a good face, 
however, upon his entertainment. Sir R. L'Estrange. 
(b) (On, prep.] (1) To impose upon ; inflict upon, 

That which thou puttest on me, will I bear. 

2 Ki. xviii. 14. 


Sir, I must have you know 
That you are and shall be at our pleasure, what 
Fashion we will put upon you. x 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, i. 1. 
(2) To lay on; impute to: as, to put the blame on some- 
body else, 

I'll try you for his Murder, which I find you'd put on 
me, thou hellish Engine! Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 
(8) To impel to; instigate to; incite to. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest offices. 

Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

But pray, Mr. Puff, what first put you on exercising your 
talenta in this way? Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2. 
(4) To ascribe to. ; 

Thus the priests of elder time have put upon them many 
incredible conceits. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

In faith, in faith, 
You do not fair to put these things upon me, 


Thich ean i t be. 

Tei andaman B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

(5) To foist upon ; palm off on. 5 
My Lady Townshend has picked up a little stable-boy 
in the Tower which the wanders have put upon her for a 
natural son of Lord Kilmarnoc *Vatpole, getters Tse, 
i in; it to: as, the 

6) In Zaw, to rest on; rest one’s case in; submit to: as, 

eae puts himself upon the country (thatis, he Pleads 
not guilty, and will go to trial).— To put one in OHO e, 
to put one on or to his mettle, to put one’s bac kap: 
See the nouns.—To put one’s best foot forwart } o 
put one’s foot in it, to put one’s foot into. See soot. 
—To put one’s hand to. See hand.— To put one’s 
handtothe plow. Seeplow.—To put one’s head into 
the lion’s mouth, one’s nose out of joint, one’s nose 
to the grindstone, one’s oar in. See lion, joint, grind- 
stone, oar. — To put one to the door. See door.—To put 
ontrial. Sectrial.—To put out. (a) To thrust out. (1) 

To destroy, so as to blind: said of the eyes, 
vith a most inhumane cruelty they who have 
Puneet he EE eyes reproach them of their blind- 
nesse. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


(2) To extend; reach out; protrude. 
It came to pass, when she travailed, that the one put 
out his hand. Gen. xxxviii, 28. 
(b) To extinguish. 3 say 
ight of thy Vnderstanding now cleane put out? 
Ereng y Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 24. 
(e) To shoot forth, as a bud or sprout: as, to put out leaves. 
(d) To exert; use. 
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Let ns all set oureelves in good ea 
t f earnest esist - 
ner of temptations: let ns put out all Cis ewan 
we aturally have to this purpose, and beg of God super- 
naturally to supply us with what we have not. Se 
Ep. Atterbury, Sermons, II, iy, 
(e) To expel; eject; drive out- 
intruder ; to he put out of office. 


The same Day that he [Adam] w: i 
[ at he fA a8 pn P: 
same Day he was put outt, Manata Teas fe 
Whanne nature hath sett in you plente ý 
Of alle goodnesse, by vertu and bi grace, 
He neuere assembled hem, as semeth me, 
To put pyte mrte of his dwellyng place, d 
Political Poems, ete, (ed, Furnivall), p. 67, 
} p out four of the magistrates 
power and trust which the freeman ‘had COREEI ta 
1em; Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 205, 
ae publish; make public; issue: as, to pot out a pam- 
I was surprized at the I 
out the Pi oh ma 
and of fou 


dismiss: as, to put gut an 


They should 


adence of a Booth, which put 
ctures of some Indian Beasts with hard NA 
ur that were Painted I found but two, $ 
n Lister, J ourney to Paris, p. 177. 
vey were putting out very curious sta eyi 
edifices which are most ery for ler beste ci 
z Addison, Works (ed. Bohn), L 388. 
every case in which copies of the original letters 1 
compared with the revised editions put out by onta 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 127. 
(g) To confuse; disconcert. 
My Aunt is here, and she 
cannot dance before her, 
Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iy. 1. 
Something has gone wrong, Miss Fanny, I’m afraid 
You seem put out, and it’s very becoming, ES you my 
honour. Whyte Melville, White Rose, I, viii. 
(h) To offend. 


You're a good old brick to be serious, 
with me. 


will put me out: you know I 


l and not put out 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii 7. 
(i) To lay out. (1) To expend ; spend: as, to put out money, 
(2) To invest; place at interest. 
He called his money in, 
But the prevailing love of pelt 
Soon split him on the former shelf: 
He put it out again. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 
(J) To dislocate: as, to put out one’s ankle.—To put out 
of sight. See sight.—To put over. (a) [Orer, adv.] (1) 
To refer; send. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o'er to heaven and to my mother. 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 62. 
(2) To defer; postpone : as, the court put over the cause to 
the next term. (3t) To transfer; make over; assign. 

If he intends to come hither, it were good he sold his 
land, and paid his sister her £100, which he promised 
when I put over his land to him. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 458. 
(4) To knock over; kill. [Australia.] 

“I wouldn't lose that pistol for five pounds,” he said, 
“No—nor more. I should never have one like it again. 
T've put over a parrot at twenty yards with it.” 

H. Kingsley, Geoftry Hamlyn, p. 412. 
(b) (Over, prep.] (1) To place in authority over. (2) To 
transport across; ferry or carry across. 

Cattle . . . which came late, and could not be put over 
the river, lived very well all the winter without any hay. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 219. 
To put the ax in the helve, the boot on the wrong 
Hoge tho cart before the horse. See axl, boot2, cart, — 
To put the case. Seecasel, and put the case, above.—To 
put the change onorupont, Seechange.—To put the 
fool on or upont. Sce footl.—To put the hand to (or 
unto). (a) To take hold of; begin; undertake. 

Ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto. _ 

Deut. xii. 7. 
(b) To take or seize, as in theft; steal. 

If the thief be not found, then the master of the house 
shall be brought unto the judges, to see whether he have 
put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. Ex. xxii. &. 


the helm down. See helml.—To put the last 
ao fais hand to. See hand.—To put this and 
that together, to draw a conclusion from certain cir- 
cumstances; think of two related facts and form an opin- 
ion thereon ; infer from given premises. 

Putting this and that together—combining under the 
head “this” present appearances, . . . and ranging under 
the head “that” A nit to his sister—the watchman 

d to Miss Peecher his strong suspicions. X 
Aue Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 11. 
ut through, to carry or conduct to a successful ter- 
To Duett as, the measure was put through without hesi- 
tation. ask A 
That was the way he put her through — R 
“There!” said the Deacon, ‘‘naow shel dew! 
a 0. W. Holmes, The Deacon's Masterpiece. 
To put to (or unto). (a) [To, adv.) (1) To add; unite. 
I muste a-bide al maners se 
y not oo, nor A 
EE Pol E ete. (ed. Furnivall} p. 70. 
(2) To put forth; apply ; use. 
Tf the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 


i 
must he put to more strength. x. 10, 


© IT», prep.) C) To add to; unite with. 


tsoever God doeth, it shall be: 
be pu to it, nor any thing taken fro 


put “ae 
(2) To drive; force: impel: one's shit, 
Gy To send, bring, or pien bet a Sg 
Such as were tak ord 
or tothe halter. See ee hele 


Clarendon, Great Rebellion, 
They put him ta the cudgel fiercely. 

Š, Buller, iMudlibesa. TE 4. 1148, 

(4) To expose to; refer to, - 


Having lost two of their bravest commanders at they 
durst not put it to a battle at sea, groin 


When our nniversal state 
Was put to hazard. . 
Dryden, tr, of Ovid's Metamorph, i. 
5) To limit or confine to. 


If there be twenty waya to some poor vill 
"Tia strange that Virtue shonld be put ta one 


Middleton, Game at Chess, ti, 1. 


To put toa stand, to death, to earth, to See 
the nouns.—To put darks to unite; fast in ix 


paiia Mis A A TD pat to y 
—To pu e , to (the) foilt, to the hi to 
to trial, ete’ ‘Bes the sot To put two 


the rack, i 
and two together, Same as to put this and t 5: 
—To put up. (at) To bear or suffer withont or 
resentment; pass nnnoticed or unavenged; overlook: 
how, to put up with. 

Take my armour off quickly, ‘twill make him swoon, I 
fear; he ís not fit to look on’t that will bi a blow. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in hia arise wk, 

Every body tells me I am the properest gentleman in the 
town, and I put it up; for the trut is, ri not give any 
one the lie. Shirley, Love ii. 1. 
(b1) To send forth or shoot up, as plants, 


Hartshorn . . . mixed with dung and watered putteth 
up mushrooms, Bacon, 


(c) To offer, 


I cannot see how he will Grat that heatheniah Battol- 
ogie of multiplying words which Christ hirnselfe, that has 
the putting up of our Praiers, told us would not he accept- 

able in heaven, Milton, On Def, of Humb. Remonat, 

The itinerant bookseller evades, or endeayonrs to evade, 

the payment of an auctioneer’s licence, by putting-up his 
books at a high price, and himself decreasing the terma. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I, 323, 


(d) To start from a cover: as, to put up a hare. 
In town, whilst Tam following one character, Lam crossed 


in my way by another, and put up such a variety of odd 
creatures in both sexes that they foil the seent of one an- 
other, and puzzle the chase, Addison, Spectator. 


s ee one ak pan ae oa E es, 
~— incited thereto by the possibility ol a deer, or 
slaying a jackal. W. H. Russell, Gee ee L 16%. 
(e) To hoard. 

Himself never put up any of the rent. Spelman, 


(f) To pack; store up, as for preservation: as, to put up 
beef or pork in casks. 


Not any of them would eate a bit with him, but put 
all the remainder in Basketa tae os 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 161. 


(g) To put into its ordinary place when not in use, asa 
ac i its scabbard, or a purse in the pocket. 


Faith, we ma; our pipes, and be 
= gfe Biak, Re and a Ív. 5, 96. 
Put thy sword up, traitor, Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 400. 


She put up her spectacles, shut the Bible, and pushed 
her HE back from the table, 

Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 
(h) To accommodate with lodging: as, I can put you up = 
for a night. a 


Tse warrant ye'll be weel put an they never turn 
Scott, Guy Mannering, 


awa’ naebody frae the door. 
(č) To post as a candidate; nominate for election. A 


Soon after this debate Pitt's name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s. Macaulay, Wiliam ritta 


To put upon. Sce to put on.—To put up 
anata respecting ; make poe asc? 
teach: as, he put me up to a thing ortwo; we 
to the trick or dodge. {Slang.]= eat ck 
Put is a very indefinite word, with a wide 
matic uses. Set has also a wide e: its 
ness, cpana a something uprighi 
lamp on Mhe mi ora aa i 
a horizon! tion: as, x 
knife or book on the table. Place: 
location: as, to place one's finger on 
Il. intrans. 1. To go or moy 
to go quickly; hasten. 
In fibrous [roots] . . « 
earth, and therefore 


in your place, know yo 
peek d the sphere of your 
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4866 putidnegs 


8}. An attempt; particularly, an attempt to putative (pii’ti-tiv), a. P 


hen a bird or beast of  putativo, < LL, putativus, Sera 


$ è; void something, a8 W X AYS LL, putatin S pr. 
an A hard pressed, seeks safety under cover, pp. putatus, think, suppose: BeBe 1 4 pitas 
hin é Tho stag's was a forced put, and a chance rather than posed ; reputed ; commonly thougl ation.) Su 
Qi a iata Sir R D'Estrange. as, the putative father of a childe it or deemed, 
ewe at cards, played generally by two Thus things indifferent, being oot, ; 
to bid fair, . A game » play a Tecan’ UNEtoMin ing esteomq 
S t times by threo, and often four. ame customary, and then camo fe. a Useful oy 
ople, but some y ANTY, AU o fon d user sie 
i whole pack is used in playing, but only three cards = 7 4 asurp'd authority, everenee inte? 
are dealt outatatime, Whoever gains at least two tricks er. Taylor, Dissuasive font pao a 
out of the three counts five points, which make game. Her putative ents had impr, Pery, T1. i 53 
There are some playing at back-gammon, some at trick- On their departu , their enjoh ssed, 
trac}, some at picket, some at cribidge, and, perhaps, at Browning qujoinment, 
, 5 


e harmless fellows at put 
OTA Mecum (1699), Putative marriage, in canon 


ed in violation of an impedime 
aden walla ehara nettles me forth. part of at least one AREY, ee 


Nat, Hist. 
Bacon, He had heard an old tailor ay that in his youth, fifty put-byt (pitt bi), A 


a 0 Bowers pe forth and spring, and then the —; out was a common public-house game. vee ) 
ue a tea See a ane , abour and London Poor, I, 267, OX Ignoring. See quotation under 5: 
Mayhew, London Labour an 5 paca Pean hena tion w der Po 
’ . 


Milton, Charch-Government, i. 6 S a EA A 
5. A contract by which the party signing or ©) yy’ propounde 


and Book Ute 

aie De 
arriage 
Bood fai 


„table in a corner, arm] 
G all-foures. Country Gentleman's Vade 


law, n 
[p. 75. (Halliwell) m: 


b Ditin Contract. 

th on the 
An excuse for se 
(h) Toset out; depart. 


- 5 + So ears rof hypotheses” Se 
TES Order for sea Is given; i 3 es, in consideration usu- Tei rol hypotheses orhy “2 
f : a making the same agrees, 5 cal cases. , 1YPotheti- 
r 2h RASA ae AL and C, iv, 10.7. ally of a certain sum of WONEN that Le thia He used to say that no 
To put forwardt, to hasten on. copt and pay for specified securities or com wis not a putcase, — > TAN Could bo a good lawyer that 
C T nm wiling (o put forward ns fast as my beastwillgivo modities which the party pence U rat re Hoger North, Lord Guilford, 1, 99 i 
leave, though Tearpothing th your company, the bearer of the contract, at or within a time putchuk > =e <0. (Davies,) 


‘ £ ene See aa putchock (pu-chuké , 
n Walton's Angler, ii 228. named, shall, at the option of the latter, offer Dna in fadia fe Barts pu-chok’), n, 


. (a) Naut, to enter a port or harbor; espe- to sell the former ata specified price. Itisused Co; “TOOt.— Gr 
to TN from the regular course to seck Mts chiefly in the stock-market, for speculative purposes, and AAYE ETI pen patchuls, nel g hineso Aristolochia payee 
storms, or to refit, procure provisions, ete. : as the if the intent of the parties is to settle the difference of {0 the putohuk imported tress Pon lance of its rootstock 
Ship put in to Charleston. 3 price in money, it is illegal. dy for burns and indigestion: ama Firo tt ts used as areme. 
ee for Mytilene, but put in the first evening at Gran. And all this out of Change-Alley ? of Aristolochia, is regarded as an antidote ty other species 
la in Scio, where I pitched my tent, aud ay all Wit, Every Shilling, Sir; all out of Stocks, Physicians, however, now credit these planta a te-Poison, 
ht, and the next evening arrived at the portot Mytilene, Putts, Bulls, Rams, Bears, and Bubbles. _ _ tues of diaphoretics, stimulant tonics maa tS With the vir. 
Pacooks, Deacription of the East, II. i. 14. Cibber, Refusal, i. only, The drug is obtained chieit aa euagogues 


) To call nat and enter a place, as a house of refreshment. A put is an option to deliver, or not Baler, pt afuture isat Ningpo a large article of sommarge cultivation, and 
We took horse, and got early to Baldwick, where there day. Bisbee and Simonds, Law Prod. Ex., p. 50. putet (pūt), a. [< L. putus, cleanse ia 

vas a fain and we put tn, and eat a mouthfull of porke, > ene pean x ge aa e a ey c1Gan, Clear 

ART Wey inade us pay 14d. for, which vexed me brite * put? (put), n [Also puit; perhaps < W. pwt, pure, unmixed (usually joined with purus, pure: 


Pepys, Diary, 1. 220, any short thing; ef. pwtan, pwtog, a squat wo- purus pulus, or purus ae pulus), orig. PP., < 
y dash into covert for safety, as a bird when hard man.] A rustic; a clown; a silly fellow; asim- y pu, in purus, pure, clean: sed pure, From 
apa (d) To interpose. pleton; an oddity. [Eng.] this adj. are also ult. 7 


; > 4 putamen, putation, pu- 
has.. « Kicked me three or four times about the ` As he gave thegood-night to two or three young follows tative, comp ute, counil, decount disp ieee He 
ing-house. . . for but offering to put in with my cx- a little before our landing, one of them, instead of return- ete.] Clear; puro; mere. d EKA 
rience. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. ing the civility, asked us what queer old put we had in ? 
although astrology may here put in, and plead the the boat. Addison, Sir Roger at Vauxhall. 
tt Influence of this ma the dog-star] .. . What Letacre said to you upon that occasion you ought 


Arminius . . . acknowledg 


ith to be the pur 
gift of God. ` Bp. Hal, Vin Media (trang) ne ene pule 


Media (trans.), v, (Davies,) 


3 . Browne, Valg. Err., iv. 13. to have borne with more decency . . . than to have call- Generally pure pute Italians, preferred in England 
ut in aor, to put in a claim for; make application ed him country put, Steele, Spectator, No. 263, peer ee ue uN y got - into their own coun. 
Obtain. 3. a f (Dr A ry. Puller, Worthies, York, IIT. 464. (Davies.) 

put} (put), n. [< OF. pute, puite (= Pr. Sp. Pe. 
ib had suffered patiently the direction of those that ~ nt — Tt, putt rostitute, f f i That cause . . . was pure and pute factions 
overnedi him, so lona ne tho S puta = It. putta), a prostitute, fem. o pret, puit, todor North, Tenoa ORON ts 
EEN? ous pot (= So. Pe, puto = TE. pulo) sour wag se North, Examen, BEE (Darien) 
put in by degrees for his share in the direction of bad, wicked.] A strumpet; a prostitute. puteal (pii’té-al), n. [L., a stone curb sur- 


i Bruce, Source of the Nile, TI. 241. putá}, n. An obsolete form of pitt, rounding the mouth of à well, < puleus, a well: 
Hy most unfit persons are now putting én for that putage (pii’taj), n. [< OF. putage (ML. puta- see pitl.] An inclosure surrounding a well to 

a, ace Ussher, Letters, cxvi, gium), fornication, prostitution, < pute, a pros- prevent persons-from falling into it; a well- 
f 5 + sail off. titute: see pui3.] In law, prostitution or for- curb. Sculptured examples of both antiquity and the 


Let me cut the cable nicati ; middle ages occur. a UTA ARAB ARTS sE i 
when we are put of, fall to their throats. enon onthe part of a Me excellenene Fret aioe coaed are yorka ore 913 
e Shak, A. and C., il. 7. 78. If any heir female under guardianship were guilty of * s yga 


on, to move or hasten on. putage, she forfeited her part to her coheirs. putol are tt), n. 1 f E. Ind.J A progg flat- 
n bra Jacob, Law Dict, POttomed boat, used for transporting the pro- 
on, my brave hoy, and Pie eH putailet,n. A variant form of pitaile, duets of India down the Ganges. It is from 40 to 


TOA pretty fast: the | d guido to whom PUtamen (pi-ta’men), n.; pl. putamina (pū- 
Sean frequently ooking thick fn the on tam'i-nä). [< L. putamen, a trimming or Ge 
ya ny should send after us, and ping, eas Putare, cleanse, trim, prune: 
r other, See putation.] 1. In bot., the endocarp of a fruit 
ove [eel when hard and stony; tho shell wp nut, or 
re rine eanne nao NS the stone of a stone-fruit or drupe; also, one of 
fragments of flesh still adhering to the the pyrenw or apparent seeds of some drupes. 
fan | ak s and at the sume time to See drupe and endocarp, and eut under drupe. 
po r E eee —2. In ornith., the soft shell of an egg; a last 
ng-ont machines — TO put over re To layer of tough tenacious albumen deposited 
) To remove her meat fromthe gorge UPON the soft white of the egg, forming a mem- 
id ae art To, put Up, | OJ To Ka at end quran hich the hard shell is de- 

ae x? £ b oo 0 anal, the outer zone of gra 
to chuso a king, when sev Pee ee pas lenticular part of the corpus ae 
ord; ase from eat oe the putamen Be a a i Feparatos 

r i e brain. 


E TEN putaminous (t-tami nus), a [< putamen 
yrant č VI or pertaining to th - 
cae nine a putaminous envelo ie E 
k em (pi ta-nizm), n. Ka F. putanisme (= 
2 » putanismo, Putaismo — It, putt 
< 


Puteli of the Ganges. 


7 ing a 
65 feet long, lightly made, and capable of conveying E 
i i: heavy cargo. The puteli is surmounted by a large fa 
tion, < putain (= tanismo), pros- to ed shed, nearly a as the boat, and carries a sin- 
n, < putain (= It. puttana), a prostitute, A a Dentiyas long a i 


pute, a prostitute: see 3 č teria; 
lewdne: itution m2 d] Customary puteriet, x. [ME.,< OF. puterie (= Sp. puteria; 
5s or prostitution in a female, Bailey) I reflex Moe, aan tution, < pute, a pros- 
K F patatin, < titute: see put3.] Prostitution. a nE 
; zaning, lop- putidt (pu’tid), a. [< L. putidus, st } 
ee sting, con- fetid, < oes isi be since « v Pi F 
se i nil s: te eji . stinking s 

16 (rationem Ne RSS V pūy, stink. Cf. putrid.) 1. Sti 8) 


This Mother of divinest Love, as purè 
soe mpute, value, As is that other putid / : ne, fi. 22 
Suppose, be- J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1- 


See pute.) 1. A 9 o z “foul: dirty; diS- 
es; pruning. a low; worthless; foul; 3 
ring, (E. E. T. 8.) p. 91, a ones ac iono Artif, Handsomeness p: nA 
i 7 5, a . . . uy x 4 i ia y 
ering, deeming, or sup- Putidityt (pū-tid’i-ti), n. [< putid z J 
estimation. ng, Sup The qe of being putid; foulness; vilenessy 
meanness. : 
: uti tid + -ness. 
putidness+ ii’tid-nes), n. K pu : J 
T anality o being putid; rottenness; puti 
Bi » 


0. 


ts 


ZA 


S 
i 
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putidness 


High-tasted sawees made with garli 
} 4 ces made garlick or oni a 
a ey tainted meats, to make thelr pudrem p 


Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 199. (Daries, ) 
putlog (pùůt’log), n. [< put! (?) + log?.] In 
Larp., one of a number of short pieces of tim- 
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utrefacient (pii-tré-fa/shient), a, and n. {= 
li E, sh ibe lsat Ch. putrefacien(t-jx, ppr. of 
pilrcjacere, putrefy: see putrefy. 3 3 
as putrefaclive. : ee 
Putrefacient action o 
lapse of some hours, 


n the blood and tissues after the 
Alien, and Neuro., IX. 33, 

TI. n. An agent or a substance th 

ah 5 a subs ze that ‘ 

putrefaction. ayi 

Putrefactedt (pii’tré-fak-ted), a, 


facted; < L. putrefactus 7 
; -1 Jactus, pp. of putrefacere, 
putrefy, + -ed2,] Putrid; pntrefied. `, 
Vermine bred of ptrifacted slime. 

Marzton, Antonio and Mellida, IT., iv, 4. 

putrefaction (pii-tré-fak’shon), n. [Also putri- 
faction 7 SME. putrifaccioun, < OF. putrefaction, 
F. putréfaction = Pr. putrefaccio = Sp. putre- 
faccion = Pg. putrefacção = It. putrefazione, < 
LL. putrefactio(n-), < L. pulrefacere, pp. putre- 
factus, putrefy: see putrefy.) 1. The act or 
process of putrefying; the decomposition of an- 
imal and vegetable substances, attended by the 
evolution of fetid gases. Putrefaction is at present 
believed to be a result of the activity of organisms of the 
simplest form — the Schizomycetes. It can therefore take 
place only when the conditions are favorable for the life 
and growth of these organisms, A temperature of from 
a A G0 to 80° F., a moderate degree of humidity, and limited 
An excuse; a shift for eva> access of air are the conditions most favorable to putre- 
faction. Extremes of heat and cold, salt, sugar, vinegar, 

carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, and other antiseptics 
prevent putrefaction by destroying or rendering inactive 
the organisms which induce it, The chemical changes 
in a putrefying body are most complex. From proteid 
bodies are formed leucin, tyrosin, a considerable number 


[Also putri- 


a, patlog; 4, b, putlog-holes; c, ledger 


ber used in building to carry the floor of a seaf- 
fold. They are placed at right angles to the wall, one 
end resting on the ledgers of the scaffold, and the other in 
holes left in the wall, called putlog-holes. 
putlog-hole (ptit’log-hol), n. One of a series 
of small holes left in a wall, to admit the ends 
of putlogs. 
put-off (piit’df), n. 
sion or delay, 
There be so many put-ofs, so many put-byes, so many 
respects and considerations of worldly wisdom. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


“We want t’ man who came here for hiding last night; 


, P x reast Of alkaloids, the ptomaines, compound ammonias, hydro- 

man e led John White se ae came net her elise gen sulphid, and many other solid and gaseous EUA 
Enr a . a — See ferme 4 E 

then,” A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, iii, "°° Se7entation, and germ theory (under germ). 


Alle philosophoris seyn that the feuere contynuele is 
gendrid of putrifaccioun of blood and of corrupcioun of 
bumouris, Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 

All creatures that have breath in their nostrils must 
suddenly return to putrefaction. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 31. 

Pasteur proved that in the special fermentation which 
bears the name of putrefaction the primum movens of the 
putrefaction resides in microscopic vibrios of absolutely 
the same order as those which compose the butyric fer- 


putois (1. pron, pii-two’), n. [F. pulois (ML. 
putacius), a polecat, its fur, a brush made of 
its fur, ¢ L. putere, stink: see putid.] A brush 
supposed to be made of the hair of the polecat, 
used by painters of ceramic ware. 

putoo (put’d), n. [Cingalese.] A dish made 
from flour or meal from the germinal shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, scraped cocoanut, and jack- 
fruit, much esteemed by the Cingalese. ment. Life of Pasteur (trans.), p. 57. 

Putorius (pi-td’ri-us), n. [NL.,< L. putor,a 2, Putrefied matter. 
stench, < putere, stink: see putid.] An exten- putrefactioust (pi-tré-fak’shus), a. [< putre- 
sive genus of Mustelide, belonging to the sub-  facti(on) + -ous.] Putrefying; putrid. 
family Musteline, having 34 teeth, instead of Drunkennesse, whose putrefactious slime 
38 as in Mustela, and containing the animals Darkens the splendour of our common wealth, _ 
known as weasels, stoats, ermines, polecats, fer- Times! Winstld (EAE: TSY 0-120: 
reis, and minks. They are related to the martens and putrefactive (pu-tré-fak’tiv), a. [Also putri- 
sables, but are smaller, with much slenderer body and tail, factive; = F. putréfactif = Sp. Pg. putrefactivo 
and very short limbs, | They inhabit nearly all countries. = It. putrefattivo, < D: putrefactus, pp. ot putre- 
T ae Ae DAT vermin, Species inhabit- facere, putrefy : see putrefy.) 1. Pertaining to 
ing cold countries turn white in winter, the tip of the tail. putrefaction: as, the putrefactive smell or pro- 
remaining black, Such furnish a highly p ee kaom cess, or the putrefactive fermentation. 
asermine. Thee weasel, Putorius vulgaris dt i ildi 
of ET species, 6 or 8 inches long, with ‘a short RE bone pa cortar; R E E 


tail, P. erminea is the common stoat or ermine. P. fœ- 3 

tidus is the polecat, of which a variety, P. furo, commonly There were small signs yet of the acetous and puneig 
an albino with pink eyes, is the domesticated ferret. The tive stages which were to follow in the victory and soine 
spotted polecat is P. sarmaticus. (See sarmatier.) The of Puritanism. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 154. 
Dlack-footed ferret of the western prairies of the United 2. Causing putrefaction. 


States is P. (Ci x) nigripes. ‘The bridled weasel of ra > 
South Pee aan PN Siberian forty Es mho zessan of Helden Aoa nat ars 
ous, is ‘ed sable, chorok, or kolinsky (which see). An mals, are sea bey 7 
pus lt eee Pat otter-li DA tho, la so long as ao aS me sl aaa Care or 
ropean mink. The American mink is P. vison. See c in- Pees Ba Nu us 
aes Cynomyonax, ermina; Jerret, mink, polecat, and weasel. putrefactiveness (pit-tré-fak’ tiv nes), a Pu- 
putourt, n. [ME., < OF. pute, a prostitute; oe trefactive character, quality, or condition. Also 
ut3.] A pimp; a procurer; a keeper OL a putrifactiveness. _ Fi 
E d a EPDE patrefiable (pu’tré-fi-a-bl), a. [Also Heng 
put-pin (put’pin), n. [< put, v., + obj. pin J “ble; < putrefy + -able.} Liable to putrefy; sub- 
Same as push-pin. ject to or causing putrefaction. 
Playing at put-pin, doting on some glass 
h, br ‘d but on, his falsed gloss doth pass). —_ 
(mhion, brasia Marston, Scourge of Villanie, viii. 205. 
Putranjiva (put-ran-ji’vil), n. [NL. wate 
1824), from a native name n India,< Skt. putra, 
son, + jiva, living.] Agenus of apetalous trees 


used with great satisfaction turf enclosed in gauze bags. 


putrefier (pi’tré-fi-ér), n. A putrefacient 


Also putrifier. 


For absorption of putrefiable materials Esmarch has 


W. T. Belfield, Rel. of Micro-Org. to Disease, p. 60. putrification (piv tri-fi-ka’shon), ne 


An account of a series of experiments upon putrejiers 


Wounds and braises, and ptrifying sores, Isa. 8, 


Whenne they shewe u that f 

So turne hem with the enh eee a 

And after that thi lands shat ma $ 
Palladius, Huzbondrie (F. A T. 3} p. 188. 


Many snbstances in nature whic!  putrify, 
and corrupt into worms, ee 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i 43 
=8yn. Decay, Corrupt, ete. See rot. 
putrescence (pii-tres’ens), n, [<P putrescence 
= It. putrescenza; as putrescen(ty + -¢,) = 
trescent character or condition: tendeney to 
putridity or decay; a putrid state, 

We must confess in the common putrescence it 
mote elevation, which the rekne o the bladder of all 
so small a part in man, cannot considerably adyan 

Sir T. Browne, Vale, Err., iv. 6. 

In attempting to sterilize n putrescible solution by 
means of cold, it was found that, though in some cases 
prtrescence waa Hie fal in no case were the organisma 
completely destroyed. Selence, VI, 292. 

putrescent (pii-tres’ent), a. [< OF. putrescent 
= It. putrescente, < Li utrescen(t-)2, ppr. of pu- 
trescere, grow rotten, decay, freq. from putrere, 
be rotten or putrid: see putrid.) 1, Becoming 
or growing putrid, or fetidly rotten; in course 
of putrefying; tainted with putrefaction or de- 
cay: as, putrescent flesh. 

Stately, externally powerful. although undermined and 
Wutrescent at the core, the death-stricken empire still 
dashed back the assaulta of its barbarous enemies, 

Motley, Dutch Repnblic, I. 18. 


If from the hospitals... 
AN the diseases in one moat were gathered, 
Such was it here, and such a stench came from it 
As from yrutrescent limbs is wont to issue, 


Longfellow, tr, of Dante’a Inferno, xxix. 51. 
2. Of or pertaining to the process of putrefac- 
tion: as, a putrescent smell. 
putrescible (pi-tres’i-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
putrescible = Ït. putrescibile, < L. putrescere, 
grow rotten, + -ible.] Subject to putrefaction; 
liable to become putrid: as, putrescible sub- 
stances. 
It does not appear to be putrescitls, 
Philosophical Tranaactiona (1793), L § 2. 
Finely divided charcoal is usually stated to have strong 


antiseptic powers. It certainly hag a remarkable action 
upon putrescible substances, 


W. A. Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 356, 
putrid (pi’trid), a. [< F. putride = Sp. pútrido 
= Pg. It. putrido,< L, putridus, rotten, corrupt, ¢ 
putrere, be rotten, putris, rotten; ef. putere, be 
rotten, Ir. putar, stinking, L. pus, matter, ete.: 
see putid and pus.) 1. In a state of decay or 
putrefaction; exhibiting putrefaction; corrupt: 
fetid from rottenness; stinking: said of animal 
and vegetable bodies: as, putrid flesh. 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows, 


Waller, Æneid, iv, 
A wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. Shelley, Alastor. 


2. Indicating a state of putrefaction; proceed- 
ing from or pertaining to putrefaction: as, a 
putrid scent.—Putrid fever. See feveri.— Putrid 
sore throat, gangrenous pharyngitis. n i 
putridity (pi-trid’iti),n. [=P. putriditá = It. 
utridità; as putrid + -ity.) 1. The state of 
ing putrid; corruption; fetid rottenness. — 
2. Putrid matter. 


A hundred and thirty corpses of men, nay of women 
and even children, . . . lie Beane in th cee: pat 
trid under putridities. Carlyle, French Thy. ee 

putridness (pi’trid-nes), n. Putrid character 
or condition. 


putrifactedt, putrifaction, ete. See p 
ed, ete. 


. + -ation (see -fy).] Putrefactior 
Putrijication must nedes be ; ; beri 


of the order Euphorbiaceæ and tribe Phyllan- and antiseptics. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 196. putrify, _ See pu j. ; si 
thee. It is characterized by numerous staminate flow- putrefy (pi'tré-fi), v; pret. and pp: utre- putry!t j 
ers in dense heads at the nodes, each with a slender un- fied, ppr. putre fying. [Also puirify; ME. 


ve-lobed calyx and two or three stamens; pis- 
ts Nees vith me short spreading styles expanded 
into broad fleshy papillose branches ; and an ovary of three 
carpels each with two ovules, becoming in fruit an oy oid 
drupe with one cell and one seed. The two species are 
natives of the mountains of central and southern India, 
and are large timber-trees with close-grained and very 
hard wood, bearing rigid and entire veiny alternate 
leaves, and axillary flowers, the staminate numerous and 
short-stalked and the pistillate one or few and long- 
stalked. P. Roxburghii is known in India as wild olive. 


utredinous (pi-tred’i-ms), a. [< OF. putre- 
dineux = Pg. It. putredinoso, < LL. putredo 
(-din-), rottenness, < L. putrere, be putrid: see 
putrid.) Proceeding from putrefaction, or par- 
taking of the putrefactive process; having an 
offensive smell. 


A putredinous ferment coagulates all humour: 
with rennet is turned. Floyer, Animal 


or gangrenous. 


no} 


3. To corrupt; make foul or offen 


; theair 
They would but stink and “sh fons VI. Ir i 


as milk 


tumours. See p IF af COR 


fetid smell. 


A: as 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kan 


putrefiens OF. putrefier, F. putréfier = a Pg. 


A wound was so putrefied as to endanger oer To ? 
sive. [Rare.] 


II, intrans. To become putrid; decay with a 


< 


putter 


‘amo sayin g that Troy trains vp approved sons 
N EN 
ring lances, masters o 

lnging lances, i 


They vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exactions. 


4) y 
a ns 
pounds for every pound deposited. 

Or that there were such men 


x puetout i five for one will bring us 
putter? (put‘er), v. i A variant of potter?. 
with the furnace. 


presentations of Cupid-like nude aien 
mmon in the art of the fifteenth and follow- 


centuries, especially in Italy, 
er (put’i-ér), m. [ 


a glazier. 


paces aro always E work, 


oar groen (put ing-grén), n. 
fing-ground whic 
usually carefully prepared and preserved. 


Pe: 


all the world of golf. 

` Golf (Badminton Library), p. 313. 
ttting-stone (put‘ing-ston), n. In Scotland, 
vy stone to be thrown with the hand, 
and thrust forward from the shoulder: 
used in gymnastic exercises or athletic 


Sho lifted the heavy putting-stane, 

And gave a sad “Ohon!" 2 

sa the Red and White Lilly (Child's Ballads, V. 177). 
A i 

utok), n. ME. puttok, potok; 
ertain.] and of hawk. (a) The 
Mileus regalis. (V) The common neuen 


when the Puttocke ha 
kl th caught hir 


e. 
< Luly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 92. 
nds the partridge in the puttock's nest 
imagine how the bird was dead, 
soar with unbloodied beak? 
s 2 Hen. VL, iiL 2. 191, 


re putto; < Hind. patti] 
ere and neighborin 
and coarser wool o: 

ne and soft undergrowth 
| from it. See cashmere 
Also called Cashgar 


F 


aid 


ised to the surface; one who 
(on any underground road. Also 


6 United States.]—8, One who 
ee a stone: as, he T 
See eee pot i), v. t; pret. and pp. puttied, ppr. 
Oe Ee Pe ttn ai To cement with putty; kali 


an, Odyssey, xviii. 379. 


ter). In golf=playing, a club with a stitt 
BA a AH bat shaft, generally used putty-face 
en the ball is on the putting-groen.—Putter 
3 OETA who urges, instigates, or incites; an instiga- 


f », Hen, VIIL, i. 2. 24. 
~ (b) One who puts or places something on something else. 
@ Putter out Vorn Ay, one who deposited money on go- 
ad, on condition of receiving a very much larger 
mm on his return, the money being forfeited in case of 
‘his non-return. This mode of gambling was practised in 
lg reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. On dangerous expe- 

lons the money received was sometimes ns much as five 


Who se heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Good Shak., Tempest, iii, 8. 48. 


Liés abod Sunday morning, and gets up late to putter 
j y Barrie Century, XXVI 685, 


utly, t., + -erl.] One 
putties; one who fills up or cements with 
cked old houses where the painters and plumbers 


hackeray, Lovel the Widower, ii. 


That part of 
surrounds a hole: it is 


= Somo of tho putting-greens [at St. Andrews] are not 
ES = what they should be, . . . but others, again) ermine of 
= Bae pan The green of the “hole o’ cross” is probably the 


put-up (put’ ) 
YUP (put‘up), a. 


\ 
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4868 
4, A mixture of ground materials in which 


potteries earthenware i 
5 ‘A mixture of clay and horse-dung used 


drawer, and trammer, (Little, if making molds in foundries.— Glycerin putty, a PUXI (puk’si), n. (Mex, Ind.] The i 
inseets one ar 


kind of putty, more properly n cement, made o 
and litharge. 

pèttying., [ 
fill ‘up with putty. 


= mtii), n. A name given by pigeon- 
one N ni the oyes of pigeons which have a 


thick orbit of a fleshy character. 


sembling putty in pastiness or color. 


Putty-knives, 


putty; a stopping-knife. 


ing glass and other substances. 


Puttyroot (Aplectrum hiemale). 
1, upper part of flowering scape; 2, a leaf from a bulb of the sea- 


eeu S ii 
me wing attachment to bulb of Preceding season; 3, fruiting 


Each corm persists till there are three o; i 
r four horiz 
snes et N 
inter, and in ring a scape ribet e epee me 
yr oot or more high, with a 
ease raceme BtbroW Aten flowers, Also called Adam and 


Decoration by 
pee ornaments 
i and which gro 
y ) WS 
settee Sonera, picture-frames, shrines, Be were 
teenth Aa eea a pue material in Italy in the six- 
to the ornaments in relict 7 Olor being often added 


0), a. Concocted or pl 7 
x ees noe insiders, but so as ia a T 
a ana om or be the work of others; spe 
2 ously conceived, penned, or carried out ae 

Dut-up job. [Col q] a ag 


“Well, master,” sald By ‘ 
up thing.” “And what HA “this warn't a gut- 


manded the doctor impati H “ah ee 
eat C ently. e call it a 
pittea dh ladies,” said Bath turning to them S rane 


“when the servan tens a contempt for the doctor's, 


, Oliver Twist, xxx}, (Davies,) 
tur), n. 


etimes by baili 
man, horse, and dog from the 
S1 me the perambula- 


UG, 


is dipped for glazing,— 


glycerin 


d (put‘i-fast), &. Having a face re- so 


putty-knife (put‘i-nif), n. A knife with a blunt, 


flexible blade, used by glaziers for laying on 


See 7 ., putty-powder (put’i-pou’dér), n, An artifi- 
paui P aD, m. pl. [It., ul. of puto, ae Peat Y prepared er of tin (SnOp), sometimes 
~ te child, £ D. putus, a boy, child: see pupil.) mixed with oxid of lead (PbO), used for polish- 


puttyroot (put’i-rét), n. An American orchid, 
Aplectrum hiemale, producing every year on a 
slender rootstock a corm an inch in diameter, 
filled with an extremely glutinous matter, which 
has been used as a cement, whence the name. 


puzzle 
in In 6 Henry VITL (1514 muture w 
which was reclaimed towards dovii Pa for the fe 
Iiep ot that rejp, 68t 
Lancashire ni 25 


va of 
10 genug 


a Baines, list, 


the various dipterous 
Ephydra,which 
inhabit the al- 
lakes of 
western North 
America, and 
are made into 
edible cakes: 
called by 
Mexican In- 


dians and 
Spanish Amer- 
ieans, See 
Ephydra, ahu- 
atle, and koo- 
chahbee. 

puy!, n. Same 


Puxi Fly (Ephydra 


as poy. i 
(Line shows natu 


puy? (pwé), n. 
[E. puy: see poy, pew2.] O f 
e puy s Is pewa, ne of the sm. 
canice cones which are common iW aoe vol- 
central France. suvergne, 
It is a most striking sight to sco the emo 
of the later date, of which there ¢ re small cones Or Puya 
still looking as fresh and perfect as Thee than 280, 


in eruption within the present Rouen they had been 


californica), 
iral size. 


A vich, Geol., I. 363 
Puya? (pū'yi), n. [NL. (Molina; 1782), fron 
native name in Chili.] A genus of monooun” 
ledonous plants of the order Bromeliacan 
like the rest of its tribe Pitcairnice in its | be 
licidal, not septicidal, dehiscence, and "others 
wise characterized by a filiform style, th ae 
valved capsule, and numerous st feet ate 
s £ surrounded 
by a wing. There are 3 or 4 species natives of Pi 
and Chili. They bear narroy spiny leaves anwaes t the 
base or apex of the unbranched and sometimes ern tne 
cent stem, and a terminal simple or pyramidally eon, 
pound raceme, with a le showy flower under ') 
bract. Several species : in cultivation under SRS 
sometimes under the former name Pourretia including 
white and yellow, and less often blue, pink, “and prea 
flowering varieties, Sco chagual gum, under gum? 
2 ays k X y 7 
puya? (pū'yä), n. 1, See pooa,—2. A textile 
fiber yielded by tho pooa. 
puyssancet, puyssantt, Middle English forms 
of puissance, puissant. 
puzzelt, n. [Appar. < OF. pucelle, a girl, maid: 
seo pucelle. Some compare It, puzzolente, fil- 
thy.] A dirty drab. 
Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 107. 
No, nor yet any droyle or puzzel in the country but will 
carry a nosegay in her hand. 
Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses. (Nares.) 
puzzle (puz’l), n. [By apheresis, as if *pozel, 
“posal, from early mod. E. opposal, opposelle, ap- 
s } py , OPI 1; 
poselle, < ME. opposayle, a question put, < op- 
posen, apposen, E. oppose, by apheresis pose, 
question: see oppose and posc3.] 1. A difficult 
question or problem; specifically, a riddle, or 
a toy or contrivance which is designed to try 
one’s ingenuity. 
_ Keep it like a puzzle, chest in chest, 
With each chest lock’d and padlock’d thirty-fold, . « - 
I yet should strike upon a sudden means 
To dig, pick, open, find, and read the charm. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. Embarrassment; perplexity: as, to be in a 
puzzle, or in a state of puzzle. : 
puzzle (puz’l), v.; pret. and pp. puzzled, ppr. 
puzzling. [< puzzle, n] I, trans. 1. Toper- 
plex or pose with or as with difficult poe, 
problems, or questions; put to a stand; gravel. 
y roy: he 
My Thoughts are now puzzled about my Voyage to i 
Hate Sea upon the King's pence otherwise I would 
have venti E lamium. Pr 
entured upon an Epithalan: Howell, Letters, ii. 72. 


iets rous in 
A very shrewd disputant in those points is dexterous 
puzzling others. r Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 


5 = Ny Afi if an 
You meet him under that name incognito; ton sate, 


accident should happen, both you and she may : 
and puzzle the Rae : Steele, Lying Lover, il 1 


2. To entangle; make intricate. 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 


ex’d with error. A 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex Madison, Cato, i 1 


They disentangle from the puzzled skein.» + 
The threads of politic and shrewd design 
That ran through all his De eer Task; iii. 145. 
cogitation 


by mental 


8. To resolve or discover by long 
or careful investigation; make out 
labor; cogitate: with owt. himself. 

We endeavoured to puzzle its principle out fo" tadstone. 


si 


| 
| 
| 
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puzzle 
The bloodhound ha: 
ood as a much r J 
any other known breed of hound, ad eases 
scent under the most adverge conditions 


The Century, XXXVIII, 19 
=Syn. 1. Perplex, ete è E Sante a 
anes Paes , ete. (see embarrass), pose, nonplus, be- 
II. intrans. Tobe bewildered; 
or posed. SA 
“And now,” he cried, “ 


puzzle-cup (puz’l-kup), n. Same as surprise- 

A svo RS Se g e R Bate Catanie a 
Dee Quiet: n. [K puzzle + dom: 
zang [Collot]? exed condition; bewilder- 


I was resolved to travel with him into tk 
dom. Richardson, Clarissa Marlowe, VI. 367, (Davies.) 


The wonderful interior of the double basilicao 
us. The first feeling is simply puzzledom, pens upon 


nose than 
Puzzle outa cold 


be perplexed 


he land of puzzle. 


E. Á. Freeman, Venice, p. 79, 
puzzlehead (puz’l-hed), n. One who puzzles 
over matters that are plain and intelligible; a 
person of confused notions. 

“AML this theistic philosophy of you 
much grist to their mill in the end.” 
in that light themselves,” said Robert, smiling. 
returned the Squire, “because most men are puzzlehea 

Mra. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xli. 
puzzle-headed (puz’l-hed’ed), a. Given to 
uz t are plain and intel- 
ligible; also, characteristic of puzzleheads. 
He [Maittaire] seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, 
with a large share of scholarship, but with little geometry 


or logick in his head, without method, and possessed of 
little genius. 


rs only means so 
me They don't 


Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1780, 
puzzle-headedness (puz’l-hed’ed-nes), n. The 
state of being puzzle-headed or a puzzlehead. 
The Academy, April 26, 1890, p- 291. 
puzzle-jug (puz’l-jug), n. A surprise-cup. 
puzzle-lock (puz’l-lok), n. See lockl. 

At one time it used to be supposed that locks which 
could only be opened by setting a number of rings or 
disks to a particular combination of letters could not pos- 
sibly be opened by anybody who was not in possession of 
the secret; and hence they were also called puzzle-locks, 

$ Encyc. Brit., XIV. 746. 
puzzlement (puz’l-ment), n. [< puzzle + -men t.] 
The state of being puzzled; bewilderment. 

“I have heard of a wedding very often,” said Fanny, 
with a pretty look of puzzlement and doubt, “but I don't 
know exactly what it means.” 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, v. 6. 

A delightful air of puzzlement caine over her face. 

W. C. Russell, Jack's Courtship, xxviii. 
puzzle-monkey (puz’l-mung‘ki), n. [< puzzle, 
v., + obj. monkey.| Same as monkey-puzzle. 
See Araucaria. 
puzzle-peg (puz’l-peg), n. A short piece of | 
board fastened under the lower jaw of a dog, 
and projecting a few inches beyond it, to pre- 
vent him from putting his nose close to the 
ground, 
puzzler (puz’lér), n. [< puzzle + -erl.] One 
who or that which puzzles or perplexes. 
‘Hebrew, the general puzzler of old heads. 
A. Brome, Elegy on his Schoolmaster. 
puzzle-ring (puz’l-ring), n. A number of 
small rings intertwined with one another so 


that they cannot be separated, the puzzle be- rangium. rant Se eras. 
ing to bring them ARS: in the form of a pycnite (pik’nit), n. [< Gr. musvóc, thick, dense, 


inati ite? at 3 
single ring or in some other combination, asa compact, + -ite?.] A compact columnar va- 


sort of knot. 


uzzling (puz‘ling), p. a. [Ppr. of puzzle, v.} and Bohemia. rear z 
: partes BN ee bewildering. — Pycnocoma (pik-nok’6-mii), n. [NL. (Ben- 


2. Evidencing bewilderment or perplexity; 
easily bewildered or perplexed. 

The servant is a puzzling fool, that herd San 
puzzlingly (puz’ling-li), adv. In a puzzling 
manner; perplexingly. ae on aon 
puzzolana, puzzolano (puz-6-lii‘nii, puz-o-li’- 

no), n. Same as pozzuolana. : 
puzzolite (puz’6-lit), n. [< puzzol(ana) + -ite2.] 
Same as poczuolana. X } 
Pwys, n. [W., a state of rest, weight, a weight.] 
elsh weight of wool, about two pounds. 
pxt, A contraction of the Latin pinrit, ‘(He) 
painted (it)? 
pyemia, pyæmic. See pyemia, pyemic. 
yanepsia (pi-a-nep’si-i), x. pl. [< Gr. Hva- 
véia (sc. iep), an Athenian festival (see def.), 
said to be so called from a dish of beans which 
was then cooked and eaten, < mtavoç, a bean, + 
pew, boil.] In ancient Athens, an annual fes- 
tival of Apollo, celebrated on the 7th of the 
month Pyanepsion (October-November). It 
had the character of a harvest-feast. 
306 
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<a ge pycnogonoid 
ee (p-iir-thro Sis), n. (NL..< Gr, rio. II. 7. A fossil fish $ h ily Pycnodon. 

Troan DUS), + tip pusic, a jointing: see are tide, ` OS eae 
pyat, nsec opr of pus in a joint, Pycnodontes (pik-nd-don’ téz), m, pl. (NL 


“qemanthemum (vik-nan’thé-mum), n, (NL, ast mam Cotene).) Same na Pyenorone 


Satureince, and subtrib : 
acterized by its btribe Men 


‘o-lipped corolla, lobate; the teeth on the palate and on the sides of the 


a fi > form; and none of the fi 
bosely panicled, The 13 « » and commonly corym- 3 ne of the fins are fulerate, These fishes are 
m 2 3 species, known as 7 i i characterist: T * 
and sometimes as American basil (see bail), Me tinet. 19 of tho aes ertlary ali are a 


‘ a cnodontini (pik’n6-don-ti’ni), n. pl. [Nia 
nial herbs, warmly aromatic A epa eth "E Pendu (-odont-) F -ini.] Same as É yen 
\ M dontoidei. 
ly conspicuous by reason of 1 i ik-nō i 

aoa n arge whitened fioral leaves, pycnodontoid (pik-nõ-don'toid), a. and "m L 
meras Eo ny dino purple and purple-dotted. 4, Resembling or related to a pycnodont; be- 
ithe oxserted ae ITAA longing by the ae 

ceolatum ri es known as Virginian thyms «7. A member of the Pycnodontoidei, 
or prairie-hyssop. See cut un tin Pycnodontoidei (pik*nd-don-toi’dé-1), n. pl. 
6-6), n. pl. [NL.,< UNI, < Pycnodus (-odont-) + -oidei.| A sub- 
++ doxic (acri6-), a round order of ganoid fishes, characterized by a per- 
s system of classifica- sistent notochord, rhombic seales in pleuro- 
of seutelliplantar Pas- epider roA; Ta fins without axial skele- 
3 reppin iiy gencous group of chief- ton, and effulerate and branchioste 1 rays. 
ly Neotropical birds, such as those of the gen- The principal family is that of the Pyenodon: 
era , chus, Cephalopterus, tide. . 

ityra, and Lipaugus, to which are added the Pycnodus (pik’nd-dus), m, (NL. (Agassiz, 

a Calyptomena, Eurylæmus, 1833), < Gr. Torvóc, thick, + ódaiç (adavr. -) = E. 

tooth.] The typical genus of Pycnodoniide, 


f pycnaspidean (pik-nas-pid’é-an), a. [< Pyc- Pycnogonata pikap gon mti) n, pl (NL. 
a 


naspideæ +-an.] In ornith., having the planta, < Gr. muxvóc, thick, +3 
or back of the tarsus, studded with many smal] „Same as Pycnogonida. 
irregular scales or plates, as a modification of Pycnogonida (pik-nd-gon‘i-di), n. pl. [NL., < 
the scutelliplantar tarsus. Pycnogonum + -ida.] A group of marine ar- 
pycnaster (pik-nas’tér), n. [< Gr. muxvóc, thick, thropod articulate animals, combining some 
dense, + aorip, a star.] A kind of sponge- characters of both Crustacea and Arachnida 
Hle Sie with ouers of neither of these classes; the 
cni cnide (pik’nid), n. Sa i- Sea-spiders. They have a f 

RAT 1 pycni (p ), Same as DYCK thorax bearing four He of many jointat lege aE 

pycnides, n: Plural of. pycnis. claws, and in the female a pair of additional appendages 

pycnidia, n. Plural of pyenidium. 

pycnidial (pik-nid’i-al), a. [< pyenidi-um + 
-al.] Relating to a pycnidium, or having its 
character. 

pycnidiophore (pik-nid’i-6-i6r), n. [< NL. 
pycnidium, q. v., + Gr. dépew = E. bear). 
abor a compound sporophore bearing pyc- 
nidia. 

pycnidiospore (pik-nid’i-ĝ-spõr), n. [< NL. 
pycnidium + Gr. oxépoc, seed.] In bot., same 
as stylospore. 

pycnidium (pik-nid’i-um), n.; pl. pycnidia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. xuxvéc, thick, dense, + dim. -id:ov.] 

1. In bot., a receptacle in ascomycetous fungi, — 
resembling a perithecium, in which stylospores 
or pycnospores are produced: same as clino- 
sporangium. See stylospore. Also pycnid, pyc- 
nide.—2. [cap.] [NL.] In entom., a genus of 
coleopterous insects of the family Tenebrioni- 
dæ. Also called Oochrotus. Erich, 186, ‘ ; 

cnis (pik’nis), ».; pl. pycnides (pik'ni-dēz). à 
PND. < br. rvKveec, thick, dense, compact.] In — 4smsthes pycnogonoides, oie of tue Pyenegoutda a 


S a nhagus; 4, stomach, prolonged into the imbs r and antenne dy 
bot., the same or nearly the same as clinospo- 79 phagusi A stomach, prolonged ini : 


vy (yovar-), knee, joint. 


riety of topaz, from the tin-mines of Saxony 


tham, 1849), < Gr. xuxvéc, thick, + xoun, hair (al- 
luding to the stamens).] A genus of apetalous 
shrubs of the order Euphorbiacee, tribe Cro- 
tonez, and subtribe Plukenetiew. Tt is character- 
ized by numerous stamens which are often flexuous in 
the bud, small terminal anthers, and a long columnar 
style. The 8 species are equally divided in nativity be- 
tween tropical Africa and the Mascarene Islands. They 
are shrubs, sonfetimes becoming small trees, bearing large 
entire leaves crowded at the end of the branches, and 
monecious flowers in racemes in the upper axils, re- 
markable for the large number of the elongated pian 
often over fifty, borne on an elevated receptacle and in- 
termixed with glands. See bomah-nut. 


ik/n nid’i-um), 7.3 pl. 2%. Sa ; 
p e [NL., ¢ Gr. zuxvde, thick, + Pyenogor 
ol., an ase: 


onid 


prodi 
pycnodont ( 

taining to the 

eharacters 
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Brachypodine ; the bulbuls or rock-thrushes, pyghtt, Same as pighs 
nd by the genus Pycnonotus. ciple of pitehl, be 
I ñin),a, Resemblingor pygidial (pi-jid’i-ņl) 
belonging to the Pyeno- OF or pertaining to then 
notin. ys (pik-nd-nd'tus), m [NL (Kuhl Pygidiidæ ( 
otus (pik-nd- 8), 2 a (I i ijidide 

DEN Des; thick, + väroc, the back.) An um + eae N FE N. pl. 
Cetensive genus of Old World thrush-like passe- fishes, typified by the x of nematognatj 
r he birds, typical of the subfamily Pycnonotince have a naked body, “nir-bladder a> Pygidium 
or family Pycnonotide, It contams about fifty pone DY Aube) lateral processes of thi ae 
kiñds of bulbuls, ranging from Persia and Pales- Me apesi orsal gencrally posterior opa terlor vertene’ 
tine to South Africa. Also spelled Picnonotus. South America, 
See cut in preceding column. i pygidium P-jid izum), en ie. 
pyonospore (pikne sp MC Gt ore’ part of the bode, h dim. 22; ee eC). ONL 

q zó Ppi rt i 3 S $) D. ort Ri . Ov, oe B 
Glose, + oxdpos, seed.] Same as stylospore. part of the body, in any way distingui oge Tior 


De Bary. Brea 
pycnostyle ( d; an 


an obsol¢ 
Soete past 

t party 

i. 


< vygidi 

at Ygidium + 
yeidi . lal: 
Pygidiur 1; Canc al; 


(NL, < Pygiay 


member of the Pycnogonida. i 
Began), N. NL < Gr. typified genus / 
+ ávv, pycnonotine (pik-n6-nd 

‘The related to Pycnonotus; . 


anal: 
Nal; 


ent for deter- 
mining the relative 
density or specific 


; pik’nd-stil), a. [< Gr. musvóc, thick, 
E of solid bod- lose, compact, + prunes cyte Jie In classical 
n specifie-gray- S ; Pe columnar arch., according to the Vitruvian Sys- 
ilaele. Enaga iterate iames tom, noting a conventional intercolumniation, 


It consists of natural size. i 
less than that usually employed. Itiscommon- 


lass fask with a long 
ar stopper, The flask, when Ned with distilled water, Jy reckoned at one diameter and a half. 


__ and when the stopper is pressed in till the water overflows $ : 
nth the tubule of the stopper, will at any avoi tom- Pyet, n. See piel, pie?, ete. s 
i pyebaldt, a. An obsolete form of piebald. 


De hold a specie volume and therefore a specific 
of the liquid. The combined weight of the fask pyedema (pi-6-dé’mil), n. [NL., < Gr. ator, pus 


its stopper, and the weight of water it contains when ~ fy 3 id ell 3 
is haan nhavink Ubon rascortalnod: and (see pus), + oidyua, à swe ling, tumor.) Infil- 
eee ni B rea E ation with pus. 4 : 
pyelitic (pi-e-lit’ik), a. [< pyelitis a atesl| (Oe on an 
` care. to pyelitis; affected with pyelitis. ale NE Oio 
pye. i (pi-e-li‘tis), n. [NL., < Gr. The2oc, a of pygidium; yy, setœ; /, infe 
trough or pan, hence the pelvis, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the pelvis of the kidney. Also anah pandu, or pygal part or organ: said chi 
led end hritis of insects, crustace: and worms chiefly 
called endonephritis. the last dorsabdomiin: Worms, (@) Ine! 
pyelocystitis (pi’e-l0-sis-ti’'tis), n. [NL.,¢Gr. ized, as into an Svinosiin » When modified or speciai? 
mietoç, pelvis, + «bori, bladder, + -itis.) In- The term is much u se pS or cerci, ete, 
flammation of the renal pelvis and of the uri- ters, hymenopters, « {the homopters, Sa aD 
nary bladder. tera, the term generally applies to any aie In Coleop. 
1 Dnt n ees dominal segments which 1y L eof the dorsab- 
pyelonephritic P e-lọ-nef-rit ik), a. [< pyc- of the closed elytra, ‘This is us oD beyond the ends 
lonephritis + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or affected covered by the elytra, W hen more than one eye 
with pyelonephritis. m exposed, pygidium may be restricted to the Tisia n 
pyelonephritis (pi”e-19-nef-T'tis), m [NL., < Gy ie tareng peine distinguished as yropygidhon, 
oH Tieton, pelvis, + vegpóc, kidney, + -itis.] cubunder Trilobita. (c Phe tee pody of a Ullobite, “See 
fo mmation of the kidney and the renal 2. [cap.] A genus of nemato: ath oenm 
e pelvis. of the family Pygidii i a aA 
h EPE j Le y Pygidiide. Later ce d Ti 
Pycnometers. By enue, pyæmia (pi-é’mi-ii), n. [NL. pyæma, mycterus.— Divided pygidi ver called Tricho- 
Gr. niov, pus (see pus), + aiya, blood.) In pa- pygmean, pi ot lal a 
fa pouy Nee iG a8 aan its contents after thol, a febrile disease caused by the absorp- pygmaeus, Me See eee an), a. Gels 
. the : Sa an nai É 5 V 8, < Gr. mvyuaioc, dwarlish: se 
AA ARI Aar ai OTE poama tion of pus, or certain of its constituents, or of pigmy.] Pertaining to a pyg ish: see pygmy, 
pend the its bacteria, with the formation of metastatic small; dwarfish. ` a pygmy or dwar ey 
i , ¢ ao. 


dium, ete; ¢ 
cof the body 
, anus, 


c, nato. 
5 d, cimi 


neeem ergoen neer 


1 in, the weight of the solid body in a; d th 
weig atighe water displaced byit when it is put in the _2Scesses. 
pene re ates nee bent put in the 9 f eee Throng numberiess, like that p § 
uae eter a as EEE ae ae ite aad Py enue (pre mik), a. [K pyemia, py- Beyond the A mona in tons p el 780, 
ecessary to com; -i¢.] , pertaining to, or character- pygmy, pigmy (pig’mi), n. anda [E a l. 
y i g er oe . [Early mod. 


avity of the body—a unit of mass 4 ; 
Sa Q ate by ils apparent: Pua e water at ized by pyemia; of the nature of pyemia; af- “E aia, ; ‘ 
cet being, oa usw unit of density. This unit is fected with pyemia. X 3 . also pigmie, pigmey, pigmec; < ME. pigmey, 
specific Fe APA IAMIRC ln oats se ie pyengadu (pi-eng’ga-dé), x. [E. Ind.] An aca- UEY , pygmo = F. pigme, pygme, F. pygmée 

hree places of decimals. See density, densimeter, Spe- cia-like tree, Xylia dolabriformis, one of the meo Io T Pg. pigmeo, pygmso — Luni 

Hy (under gravity), volume, and mass?” ironwoods, found in considerable quantities in ec Dygta = Sw. pygm’ = DED 

$ e een, m [NL Daia, Burma, ete. Tt rises 70 or 80 fect without = Russ. pigmet, < L. Pygmæus, a Pygmy, dwarf, 
t close, crowded, + peroyh, a ane and furnishes a reddish-brown timber alae as adj. dwarfish, < Gr. Hvyyaioc, in pl. Hvypaior 
Tie Ocarcsinics cr pana Sats eaae quality. Telsheavierthanwate,  FYemy, 2 dwarf, adj. dwarlish, lit long or 
short intervals; close succession of 18. Tbreslete decay Sra pan beicre season. tallas a muyyy, < Tmvyuý, a measure of length, the 
pare oligometochia. RE A E T stoi its pee distance from the elbow to the knuckles, equal 
*"n0-me-t6‘kik), a. [< pyc- Pat ie. ir relating shocks, it is valued for Bunccarriages: to 18 déxrvroc (‘fingers’) or about 134 inches, a 

iso used for numerous other purposes requiring particular use of zv7y7, a fist, akin to L. pug- 


Characterized by usin 

A or strength, hardness, 

iples in close succession. pye-powdert, n. SN Ae 80 pynkado. nus, the fist: see pugil!, pugnacious.] I, n.i pl. 

yknon; < Gr. mix- pyet, n.” A variant of pi E ing of piepowder. pygmies(-miz). 1. [cap.] Oneofa fabulous race 

lense, close, com- Pygera (pi-jé’rii), n ee NI $ of dwarfs, mentioned by various ancient au- 

one of the shortin- 1810), < Gr. To) pata e R h (Ochsenheimer, thors. The Pygmies (Pygmei, with an eponymic ancestor 

enharmonic scales, A genus of le ia ump, ar aipew, raise, lift up.] Pygmæus) of Greek fable were represented by Homer as 
d pidopterous insects of the bomby- dwelling on the southern shores of Ocean, and as being 


equivalent to a i A We 
} ) à quarter-step.— Cid family Notodontide, occurring in Euro warred upon by the cranes in their annual migrations. 
5 pe Later writers placed them in India and elsewhere, The 


a half-step or semito: i 

Nes me, and Asia; th 4 

gay a, e buff-ti iy i 
a i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < example. i tips. P. bucephala is an African Pygmies described by Herodotus, and hitherto 
e bulbuls, rock-thrush- pygal Ñ gal), a. and supposed to be equally fabulous, were apparently mo 
Las a family of Pas- wa Vara e and N. same as the remarkable race or races of dwarfs ound 


[K Gr. moy, ru of 

a. In zoél., of or ACU MRA recent explorers in various parts of equatorial Africa, © 

rump or posterior aah a Pertaining to the cially those discovered by Stanley (sss) in the forests of 

(NL.,< Plate or shield, in J en animal.—pyga) the upper Congo region. „arf; 

f turdiform Pieces eN carapace of a turtle, Sed pusimine we Hence—2, A little or dwarfish person; a dwari; 

rds, placed in "T n "The 1 pennata and eloa iSO, anything very small orie Ena; 
subfamily plate of the Posterior median or supracaudal 4,2) another Yle ther ben litylle tolk: as DY eiei ian m0 

shield. pace of a torto thei ben to so meche as the Pygmeyes, and thei Fo 


ise; a pygal Mouthe, but in stede of hire Mouthe thei han a W ylle 
Mandeville, Travels, p- 20? 


Pygarg (pi'‘giirg), n round hole. 
pa also akioa oe T. Pygafgus, a kind of Thy God raigns in his Ark, and I on Earth: 
a kind of antelope, also th €, < Gr. mbyapyoc, I Chalenge Him, Him (if he dare come forth), 
, e white-tailed ea- Not Thee, base Pigmee. he Trophics. 


le, Falco albici 
; bicilla, also a kind of s Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., 


Lotanus ochro i 5 andpiper. 
EER ap Peas _White-rumped,’ Caen Pygmies are pygmies still though perch’d on AIDS, 
antelope, perhaps eae 1}. A kind of And pyramids are pyramids an AN nt Thoughts, vi. 
3 The hart, and the roebuck, and Te fall 8. The chimpanzee: perhaps as the supposed 
1th arg. or, bisoa, aean Paa the original of tho fabled Pygmies. $ yg- 
a a + Heb. dishon), a. 1. Belonging to or resembling 2 Pid; 


o Dent, i 
pe ire: oy i pygmean; dwarfish; very small of its 
ittle. 


Fenaa the Child among his new bori plisses, 
: ey i a pù ize. ; 3 
six years’ Darling ota re Ode AE al 
| Ti o very small of its kind; awa? 
dwarf: applied to many animals. 


nihil 


Pygmy 
pygmy, pigmy (pig’mi), v 
pygmied, pigmicd,” por’ a 
LS pygmy, n.J To make | 
[Rare.] : 
Stand off, thon poetaster, 
: , tl er, f y pres: 
Who zUgmiest. martyrs with thy aoaeiao vers 
ood, Fasti Oxon, Cst ed.), IL 799. (Latham ) 
pyemy-weed (pig mi-wed),n. A plant, Tillze, 
simplex, a tufted annual i S 


an inch or tw i 
found on muddy banks from Nees high, 


+; pret. and pp. 
Pygmying, Pigmying, 


ike a Pygmy; dwarf, 


Maryland. ticket to 
Pygobranchia (pi-gō-brane’ki-i = 
| l Gr. muyi, rump, £ BaT ki-ii), n. pl. NL., 


xa, gills.) In J. Ẹ 
), one of two orders 
ranchia) of symno- 


Gray’s classifie 
(the panes being Polyb 
branchiate gastropods, having 
branching gills surrounding. the eae ihe 
middle of the hinder part of the back, and the 
skin more or less spiculous, It was fam i 
ceive the families Onchidoride, Doridide, Goninon 
de, 


Polyceridx, Triopidve, and Ceratosor nida 7 Á 
is'a synonym. made. Anthobranchia 


Fygobranchiata (pi-gọ-br. 
NL., neut, pl. of pygobranchiatus : se Š 
A ] Sane te ia. See EUG’ 
pygobranchiate (pi-gō-b rangki-dt), a. [K NL, 
pygobranchialus, < Gr, Tuyý, Yump, + Spayxia. 
gills: sce branchiate.] Having gills around 
the anus; of or pertaining to the Pygobranchi- 
ata. i 
pygodidymus (pi-go-di s Meg 
didymi (-mi). [NL.,< Gr. zvyh, rump, + diðvuoc, 
donble, twofold, twin.] Same as dipygus. a 
pygopagus (pi-gop’a-gus), n.; pl. ‘Pygopagi 
Gj).  [NL., < Gr. voyh, rump, + réyoc, that 
which is fixed or firmly set, < myyvivat, make 
fast, make solid.] In teratol., a double mon- 
ster with union at the buttocks. 
pygoparasiticus (pī-gō-par-a-sitʻi-kus), n.; pl. 
bygoparasitici (-s1). [NL., (Gr. mvyý, rump, + 
mapaciziKor, parasitic.) In teratol., a pygopagus 
where one fetus is a parasite. 
pygope (pi’gdp), n. 


ation (1821 


ang-ki-a’tii), n. pl. 


1. pygo- 


A lizard of thi 
gopodide ; a pygopod. 

Pygopide (pi-gop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same as 
Pygopodide. 

pygopod (pi’gd-pod), a 
rump, + robe (xod-) =E. foot.] I.a. 1. In or- 
nith., rump-footed, as an auk, loon, or grebe; 
having the legs inserted far back, appearing 
close by tho rump; of or pertaining to the Py- 
gopodes.— 2, In herpet., of or pertaining to the 
Pygopodide. 

il, n. Inher, 

podide. ; 

Pygopodes (pi-gop’o-déz), n. pl. [NL.: see 

pygopod.} Amn order of swimming and diving 
birds, the rump-footed birds, having the legs 
inserted very far back, and buried in the com- 
mon integument of the body nearly to the heel. 
Its limits have varied with different writers, but it is now 
generally considered to include the loons, grebes, and 
auks, and to exclude the penguins, which, though pygop- 
odous, are otherwise very different in important respects. 

It then consists of the families Colymbida, Podicipedida, 

and Aleidw. In consequence of the position of the legs, 

these birds can hardly walk, and when on land they as- 

sume 2 more or less nearly upright attitude. See cuts 

under Alca, grebe, and loon. a 

Pygopodide (pi-g0-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pygopodes + -ide.| An Australian family of 
eriglossate lacertilians, typified by the genus 
Pygopus, alone representing the superfamil 
Pygopodoidea, having the frontal bone excludec 

-from the orbit, the prefrontal and postfrontal 
bones being extended and contiguous. Also 
Pygopide. 

Pygopodoidea (pi"g6-pd-doi’dé-i), n: pl. [NL., 
Ee oes + -oidea.] A superfamily of eri- 
glossate lacertilians, represented by the family 
Pygopodide alone, having concavo-conyex ver- 


e family Py- 


and n. [< Gr. zvyý, 


pel., a lizard of the family Pygo- 


Pygopus lepidopotus, a, rudiment of hind leg. 


pyic (pi’ik), a. 
, P 
A py kt, 
ae 
pykeyst, n. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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tebræ, the clavicle not dilated 


1 and loo 


proximally, and no postorbi p-shaped 
í vo # storbite F 
squamosal arches, ue Gilt, Sale rota 


port, 1885, nian Re- 


Pygopodous (pi- 


gop’d-dus), a 
g 3 
-0us.] In ornith fi ) 


[< pygopod + 


Pyloridea 


arteriosns) of the lower vertebrates. See tran- 


EUR, 
pylar (pitir), a. [< pyleS + arb.) Of or per 
taining toa pyle; specifically, porta to the 


pyle of the brain 


ne + rump-footed: spe cific if 
or perta NESA p > Specifically of 5 i li ; 
Š e oe poe I ygopodes, or having 16 ayn sate AME eee form of pi i 
to some birds, ‘Be corse ee apyfed pyle? (pil), Ne [Ehan anes en Bs = piet 
Prah ap io belong to the Pygopodes res Gut a grain h Pe ea ae Unco 
gð- 7 y 5coteh, 
fae es Tuer E ee 620), pyle (pil), he it Gr. mi4, a gate.) A pore or i; 
nus of lizards, typical of thefan tie ee, A ge- other orifice or openin of small size = 
aving a pair a Tygopodidæ, eropyle. Coues. PEE Ta 


i ntary hind limbs. 
only species, i 
2 feet long. 


3 
nhabits Austra- 
See cut in preced- 


lepidopodus, the 
lia; it is about 
ing column, 


Pygoscelis (pi-gos’e-lis), ; y 7 
go f z08e-lis), n. [NL (Wagle 
1832), < Gr. nvy7, rump, a En kegi Ea 


nus of pen- 
guins, of which 
the gentoo or 
so-called Pa- 
puan penguin, 
P. papua or P, 
tæniata, is the 
type. Itis one 
of those com- 
monly called 
Johnny by 
sailors. See 
gentoo2, 
Pygostyle (pi’- 
£0-stil), n. [< 
Gr. Tuy, rump, 
cTtoc, col- 
umn.] In or- 
nith., the vo- 
mer or plow- 
share bone of a bird’: 
ber of caudal verte 
the support of thet: 


Gentoo (Pygoscelis tentata}, 

s tail, consisting of a num- 
bree ankylosed together for 
ail-feathers,and possessed by 
nearly all birds, 
Since the oldest 
known birds (of Ju- 
rassic age) had no 
pygostyle, but a 
long tapering tail 
like a lizard’s with 
a pair of large fea- 
thers to each verte- 
bra (see cut under 
Archaeopteryx), and 
since all modern 
birds have a pygo- 
style, upon which 
feathers are bunch- 
ed in several pairs, 
it follows that, theoretically, a pygostyle includes or rep- 
resents as many coalesced caudal vertebræ as there are 
pairs of feathers in the tail— namely, five or six in most 
birds, up to twelve or more in some. But this view does 
not rest upon observation. Whatever its morphological 
character, the pygostyle is always the last bone of the tail, 
and always conspicuous in size; in shape it is very vari- 
able in different birds, 


pygostyled (pi’go-stild), a. [< pygostyle + -ed?.] 
Furnished with a pygostyle; forming or con- 
verted into a pygostyle. 
Tail short as to its vertebræ, which are pygostyled. 
Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 238. 
[< Gr. tov, pus, + -ie.] Of or 
belonging to pus; purulent. 
yjamas, n. pl. Same as pajamas. i 
pyket, m. and v. Obsolete spellings of 


ikel. 
ykedt, a. A Middle English form of piked. 


Pygostyle.— Eight caudal vertebra of an 
eagle (Haliaetus leucocephalus), of which 
the last, A, is the pygostyle. (Two thirds 
natural size.) 


Prompt. Parv. 


) 


of Thermopylæ (pl. of =t#7, gate, pass), 


Greece i 
of a constituent state in the Am 
Council. The pylagorai were secondary to the del 
entitled hieromnemones (see kieromnemon 
name from the older place of 
Amphictyony, a Pylai 5 ermopylie). 
Jagore (pi‘la-gor), n- 
Dye Same as pylagoras. 


the pylangium. — 


2 


The firs’ 


A Middle English form of pickaz. 


ayei F In anċient 
àyeipew, collect, gather: see agora.) e 

ted delegate or representative 

aes en phictyonie 

tes 

), and had their 

assembly of the Pythian 


[< Gr. Ilv2a}dpac: see 
a. [K_pylangium + 


pylemphraxis (pi-lem-frak’ 
TEN, a gate, + ingpazic, 
Phractic.\ Obstruction o 
pylephlebitis (pi-lef-lē-bi 
TAN, & gate, -+ oii 
phichitiz.) Infla 
its branches, 


sis), ne (NL. < Gr. 
a stopping: see em- 
f the portal vein. 

é-bi’tis), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
(6763-), a vein, + -itis Cf, 
mination of the portal vein and 


pylethrombosis (pi-leth-rom-h6’sis), m [NI 
Gr. Ti), a gate, + NL. thrombosiz, q. v.] 


Thrombosis of the portal vein, 
pylgrimt, ». A Middle English form of pilgrim. 
pylon (pilon), n. [< Gr. 7v4, a gateway, ¢ 

wu/y, & gate, a gateway.) In areh., a monu- 

mental gateway to an Egyptian temple, or oth- 

cr important building. The pylon was sometimes a 

single structure, in outline resembling a truncated pyra- 


rre- ee 


Pylon. —Temple of Edfou, Egypte 


mid, through which the passage for the gate was plerced, 
but was more typically a combivation of two aueh tran. 
hora age ica: connie by a lower archi- 

ect member, in which was gate i 

were usually covered with elaborate AESA a fi 
sculpture, together with hieroglyphic inscriptions, i 
Often used synonymously with rronin (Com- 4 
pare propylon.) Various forms of the pylon are Hiero- 
. used as hieroglyphic symbols. That shown in the gE 
cut stands for On, the Greek Heliopolis. 2 
pylorectomy (pī-lĝ-rek'tõ-mi), n. [< NE. py: 
lorus + Gr. extouh, a cutting out.] Excision of 
the pylorus, as for cancer. : 
pyloric(pi-lor’ik), a. and». [< NL. pylorus + -ic.] 
i a. In anat., of or pertaining to the pylorus: 
opposed to cardiac: as, pylorie valve; pyloric 
orifice; pyloric compartment of the stomach. 
See cuts under Dibranchiata, ink-bag, and in- 
testine, 

In the darter, which has a pyloric division or compart- 
ment of the gizzard, this is nearly fled with a mas 
matted hairs, a peculiar modification of the epithelial line 
ing, serving to guard the pyloric orifice. 3 

oues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 214. 
Pyloric artery, a branch of the hepatic aiat 
uted to the pyloric extremity and lesser curyat 
stomach. The name is sometimes restrieted to 
branch given off to the pylorus only.— Pylo: £ 
In ichth., more or less numerous cæcal 
are generally found about the 

tine of fishes. (b) In entom., thi 

which the chylific ventricle of an 

See cut under Blattidæ.— Pyk 

Pyloric orifice. Sarian pylor: 


along the 
tube, a narrowed 
a fish.— 7 


lo 
of 
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pyramid 

eye ean INI. < Gr. alidiformia (pir-a-liq.; 
7 ni“G-nef-r6 sis), M, [NI 16 Gr Pyrali Pay shell: pi a-lid- i-fôr 
pyloridean (pi-lọ-rid'ğ-an), 4. and n. KIE Ce aoe Ti kidney, + antl The pres- ue Ss © pyralidiform.] A A 
o ta i sn tie Pyloridea. oncé of pus in the kidnoy mma ue Pre pyoneph Pyralidina (pir? Mite 
mollusk; of or pertaining Fe : ic (pi’G-net-rotAik), €. UOTE TSE TARE ED AA 
; MHL, n, A member of the Pyloridea. ey at “Pertaining to pyonephrosis. EAREN Ee 
; pyloristenosis (pi lo-rs tone ae e pyoningt, 2. See pioning. py SAREN 


rus, arévwotg f ate form of piony, peony. pyralid. : 
m wvA@pdc, pylorus, ' pyanyt, 7. An E persd Ar diL am), n. Pyralis (pira 


4872 


pyloridean 


San -Sehran PYralidi. 
-li-di’nii) Dee 1802, ; 
‘J Same as 
i-din), a. ; 


arewin, narrow, straiten, oreréc, is), m. [NL. (Schrei 


raitend ; . j : 7 a F N 1 
AAE] Morbid contraction of the py- Pie ae oe "+ NL. pericardium: see L. pyralis, < Gr. rrparic, TUppadte ook 1801) i 
Torus, 3 5 3 a ardian] iphe presence of pus inthe peri- sect supposed to live on fire, € Mingod in. 
pylorochesis (pi-l0-r)-k6’sis), n. [NL < Gr. poia ao 4, Bure] A genus of moths, typen] gary ie: seg 
Soe DYNES B TE ir, ome itonitis (pi-d-per‘i-to-ni’tis), n. [NL., ‘ 16 far 

i ‘ ng’), < dyer, bear, car- pyoperitonius (pie e hey sgn: 
ee ee j Obstruction of Res, mion, pus, + NL, peritonitis, q. V ] Sug | 


ry, drive, < Zz, hold, have purative peritonitis, 


the pylorus. pies ia (pi-of-thal’mi-it), n. ) Jlonr-pest, 
pylorus Tees i Be D oe aye SE Ail, a disease INE ee pyrallolite (pi-ral’6-li ), ne Pap 7 y 
ree fae Bonewer orifice of the stomach, < ophthalmia.] Eon toe pas Tee 0; A ) 

ia, Gate, a pass, + wpa, Tonic pn, caro, heed, p as (iy Pe o e he 
3 GbE a ation or warder, < dpav, see.] 1. [NL., < Gr. Ttov, pus, + aver jor, ung, pač, 
ith a church, a doorkeeper; an ostiary thorax.] Same as UR ORU io ee aya 
(which see). —2, In anat.: (a) Tho orifice of pyopoésis Op pn Sse), e uN n puoi e 
communication between the stomach and the pyopoiesis (pi'¢ ROR J o e EE an 


merly piramide = Sp. pirámide 2 P 


intestino, by which the contents of the stomach pus, + moina, prot 


puss into the intestine. It is usually situated on the 
right-hand side, opposite the cardiac or esophageal orifice, 
but may closely approximate or be adjoined to the latter. 
Seo cut under stomach. (b) The fold of mucous 
membrane, containing muscular fibers, which 

nards the pyloric orifice, or other contrivance 
for retarding or opposing the passage of food 


puration; production of pus; pyosis. Also pyo- 
poësis. >- MAANA ieee 

optysis (pi-op’ti-sis), 7. [NL., < Gr. zí m, 
RORI arto, a spitting, < mriew, spit.] Ex- 
pectoration of pus. _ iat ones p ; 
pyorrhea, pyorrhæa (pi--rö'ä), n. [NL. pyor- 
rhea, < Gr. mio, pus, + pola, a flow, < pem, 


f 
pyramide = It. piramide = D, piramis mide, | 
| 


pyramide 
pyramis (-mid-), < Gr. Tupauiç (uò 

pertaps Revi. piena fag bean, 

ry: 5 

UD YLT. A eda connection 
1L named from the r 
] 1. A massive 
ture of polygonal, usually square plan, the 
of which slope, each usually in one pl 


Tuc- 
sides 


from the stomach into the intestine. (c) The flow.] Purulent discharge.—Pyorrhea alveo- : eas ! ane, to a | 
lorie end or division of the stomach.—8. In Jaris, an alveolar abscess, — NE Gr coom dn ape X. Pyrami ve been erected in differ. | 
Kiosoa a valvular structure which separates pyosalpingitis (pī-ō-sal-pin-ji tis), n. [I „< Gr. Ce parts | vorh sepectally fn I where there | 
the gastric from the somatic cavity in the si- mior, pus, + odAniys (oakty)-), a tube, + -itis.] Staro ra Tee ante rae ats cution and 
phonophorous hydrozoans.— Antrum pylori. See Purulent inflammation of a Fallopian tube. groups is that of Ghizoh, near ning en’ ee of these | 
antrum.-— Sphincter pylori, a bundle of unstriped mus- pyosalpinx (pi-d-sal’pingks), n. [NL., < Gr. pyramids of large size, and several smaller ones, ORE | 
cular fibers encircling the pyloric end of the stomach, Thor, pus, + cdArryé, a tube.) The presence of Egyptian pyramids were built for tombs nd certainly in Í 
nit 4 A è vases | r Tot a as 
pymma (pim i) b Sate as ae ded 4 p Pus ina Fallopian tube. R TPA PIE NOR In al, for ro S. They arere- Í 
pympert, v.71. An/obsolete variant (or misprin The difficulty of accurate diagnosis between a pyosal- for the manner in which the her reticaily cae 
of pamper. pinz and a hydrosalpinx . . . must here be taken intoac- there being no external openiug of any kind, now any the | 
Good mistress Statham, . . . seeing what case I wasin, count. Lancet, No. 3477, p. 887. dication of the place in which the mummy had been de- | 


hath fetched me home to her own house, and doth pymper 
me up with all diligence, for I fear a consumption, 
timer, Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 386. 
Davies.) 
pynaclet, n. A Middle English form of pinnacle. 
pyncht, v. An obsolete spelling of pinch. 
Pyndt, pyndert. Middle English forms of pind, 
pinder. 
pynet, n. and. A Middle English spelling of 
Pine”, 
pynnet, n. andv. A Middle English form of pinl. 


mion pus, + BAévoc, mucus, 


erango, ; 
pyochezia (pi-9-ké’zi-i), n. [NL.,< Gr. ztov, 
“pus, + eter, Gase oneself.) The condition in 
which pe is discharged by the intestine. 

cœlia (pi--s6"li-ii), n. [NL.,<Gr. mbor, pus, 


pyosapremia (pi’6-sap-ré’mi-ii), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
Ttov, pus, + caxpéc, rotten, + arua, blood.) The 
infection of the blood with a purulent exudate, 
as pus. 

pyoscope (pio-skop), n. [< Gr. zéov, pus, + 
oxoren, view.| An instrument for the deter- 
mination of the amount of fat in milk. 

py oss (pi-0’sis), n. [< Gr. ziwarc, suppuration, 

mur, cause to suppurate, < zor, pus: see 

pus.] The progress or formation of pus. 


pyoblennorrhea (pi-o-blen-0-ré’ii), n. [NL.,< pyott, n. See piet. PRA 
Gr. + poia, a flow, pyothorax (pi-0-tho’raks).n. [NL., < Gr. mtor, 


< pein, flow. Cf. blennorrhea,) Muco-purulent pus, + ópag, thorax.] 


The presence of pusin 
a pleural cavity; empyema. 
He had seen the rapid formation of an abscess follow an 


exploratory puncture in a case of tuberculous pyothorazx. 
Lancet, No. 8479, p. 989. 


tia, a cavity: see calia.] The presence a variety of thorn, < rip, fire, + dxavfoc, a prick- 


: us in the abdominal cav; 
 pyocolpos (pi-d-kol’pos), n. 
R US, “ 


(pi-0-sis’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. mi 
ig ep syst} An ency; 
on of pus, à 
yogenesis (pì-ö-jenʻe-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rbov, 
us, + yérearg, origin, source: see genesis.) The 
eration of pus; the theory or process of the 
an of pp. i 
etic (pi"o-je-net‘ik), a. [< pyogenesis 
etic.) | ertaining to pyogenesis; pyo- 


‘ni-it), n. [NL., < Gr. mion, 
"mf, producing.) Same as 


tov, pus, 
sted col- 


on 
at- 


pyralid (pir’a-lid), a. and n. 


Whether unto cight or ten bodies of men to adde one of 
a woman, as being more inflammable, and unctuously con- 
stituted for the better pyrall combustion were any ra- 
tional practise. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 
In connection with each house su; yl i 
ipposed by Mr. Cushin, 

i be the house of a clan or one of the sociological dive 
8 eng, such as are found among the Pueblo Tndians, was 
what the explorer calls a airal mound. On this the bod- 

were consigned to fire. 
Science, XII, 40. 


I. a. Resemblin 

a moth of the family Pyratide - ewe 

this family ; pyralideous, porns to 

If. n. A pyralid moth 

Pyralide or Pyralidina, 
Also pyratidine, 


; any member of the 


(pir-a-lid’i-form) a [KNL 

is e Pij- 
a orma, form.) Haying the nash 
Bal pyralid moth; pyralidine or 
belonging to the Pyralidiformia. 


J, 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


posited; on the contrary, some of them exhibit very in- 
genious arrangements intended tolead s 


pT 
| 
E 


tray those search. 


ing for the sepulchral chamber, Everything was planned 


(pi-ras’id), n. Same as pyro-acid ing for l i ngawas planet 
yr: 1 : 2 in their construction to insure permanence, conceaimen, 
pyral (pi ral), a. [< pyre + -al.] Of or per- and security from violation, Of the three great pyramids 


at Ghizeh, the largest and by far the most important ana 
interesting is the so-called Great. Pyramid, in re TE 
which a very extensive literature exists, and ON T 
frequently been measured and elaborately descri a eae 
is the largest work of man’s hands in the world, ae ct 
been originally 481 feet in height, and each of the ER 
its very nearly square base measuring on ue ATE 
nearly 756 fect (9068.8 in., Petrie). It is the on Jits inte- 
maining of the “seven wonders of the world. of the: 
rior structure is more elaborate than that of ay splays 
other pyramids, and some of the features Voina atthe 
are peculiar, and remarkable as showing Miaa ndamental 
builders that at least one geometrical fact of u aeti 
importance should be incorporated into me remark- 


Thus the height of the Great Pyramid bears, length of the | 


able precision, the same relation to the torten has to its 


four sides of its base that the radius of a cn tio exist 
circumference, and other indications of the Z Tiarities 0 
in its interior, This and other interesting pe hom havo 
this pyramid have led various pe! 


2. In geom., a solid containe a 
gon as base and other planes 


point. This point is called the vertex o 


f the pyt ead 
“tex are € 
and the planes which mect in the vertex A" 


calle 


emia, = r 
6-mo- 6 raks alidæ (pi-ralʻi-dē), n been eminent in science, to adopt the view tity cre. 
Si 43 tho ), n. 1819), < Pyralis + -idæ ) WU INL. (Leach, divinely inspired building, and that the so eo er was ! 
') pus, + aixa, blood, + ily of 2 Cterogeneous fam- contained within the principal sepuloh and measures 
presence of pus and blood . The pend gan ctor. intended to servela a standard ot facts in geophysics, : 
ai mall, with slender and a record of various fund: eer jn Which 
7c, like pus, < h maxillary and labial and not for a sarcophagus. Of the Sst raised to ( 
e th Dy, eae been a rest- huge stones of which this pyramid 6 finitely known, nu t 
better defin families. Also Pyrali pla their present postion but little pene without the aid 0 i 
ide. See cut unde ie it is inferred that the work was done Wed —toa ver 
: T moti complicated machinery; that they W f saws of bronze 
considerable extent at least — by the use 0 Snes, has been 
ae seer vf TAD re gems or nar estigations ae f 
ali clearly shown by the most ri ves i to have 
( he pyr alideous group,” Stainton, date of the Great Pyramid, which is bey een dynasty, o 
pir-a-lidʻi-dē), n. pl. [NL.] Samo built by or for King Shufu (Cheops) of the tajgo to 4239 ? 
: is sandy fixed by Egyptologists Phy Mariette. iy- Y 
B.C. The latter is the date assigned by a plane po y 4 


| : 
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Neen 
is class 


ag t0 C ne, 

gmg ao typ 
elong. = r, the © 

or De! I i 


that dD 6 


nell ait), 1 e lgan; sy 
prionda cenafan 
ous!ym ave (Pi 

p ati $ 


, of tl 
on each side of 
i Se. Cie oblongai 
ie acid with a ba K 
Com pracemie í 


\ 
! Hi — 5. The pile of 
A le sem’ik), lls tti— 9 
fy-ra-56 


ji i ned. b. r thog coverin opening 
\ An ‘gemie (pi) Produced by 


” Bis, wiieroot histor 
pyritoned” yieri-tO- dpa, A ieem of ccs n 
drin | dro hos ar SN form, in any system 1 
yritohel py! Gy erys Sed by eight, twelve, sixt 
Me opins? I hedron hes, and consisting of tw: 
Baath ba 4 iben solid Í twelve-sided pyramids 
& gone i Dee ~ foe is also extended to 
a Pe pdveahed'on $ A e we, 
(see Ca by tw rm Weg 
tained 2) on fo A 
ane a comi {ho nays 
y Brite, We a Lore 
py , hemihed n. gft mas Jy 23 term oracles 
ist) oyahedron: , and pew | ordan onas 
totrahe r APETO), Ms. EADY py al plane: 
jpoloBy j, -fis I pysalite. 3 is in distinction called : 
f YE UDIT jeo PAYS), is in distin emnt 
p T, TUP: Seo PA air yramid, or one 
! gor y J gali ngk ti ing vee uso used in ana 
gee A pi-10-PUPB neturi b rm i 
pyrites— tures) ade. / ee lal or 
pyran puncte) s0 mad < Pit., & pyramic 
| ph 


ds: 4 the body of a cystic ¢ 
s ‘a acids: PRANTO! a cystic « 
\ form 2 ie and racemic ac i raviously interpret d 
| Matt » NAl—6, In medicral arch., 
Í PEO et ‘Oy H403). ını [K Gt. nal, e EE 
5 foncid iró shist), ‘contait engue 
aco aceti shale conti sie 
“pyro-acells hist o1 : Mi 
TO: aid (EN ter (hydrocarbon 
-á 


1 

ae hen ke 

in organit acl), eae whe } 

wraballOey (pit "skl6’rit), nix 
P i 


pn OW) AS 102. 
+ pinen oo ite) 


olding vo} 
Hi A pred o» yielding ri 


i ' (pi-rõ-sef’a-lus), - 
ocephalus (pi-t0-set 2. F 
Pares) < Gr, mip, iire, t Me 
A genus of Zyrannide ; the verm ; ` 7 
ers, which have in the male sex a ul 


(elt 
PAR e ramids.—A psidal Buttresses of Rheims C 
tons’ 


md Pately pyramidal in form; hence, any sir 


Compare Pyramidion, 
Necordingly 


athedral, Fran 


3 Weight is set, | . i 
rm of an tipright ; 3 of masoury crowned 
eep 

7 6, 


othic pinnacle stands for 


+ Moore, Gothic Architecture, j 
The American columbo, or 


Indian lett 
Masera Caroliney Decussation of the p 
Over of the crossed p: midal tra 
e direct pyrami t of the o 
} aly by bundles c; e anterior 
Apollo at dian fissure of the oblongata a litt 
B, the dacty); bodies —Doubi 


7 below the ol 
e pyramid group, < © groupl,— 
j an pyramids, See Maly tian. — Posterior 
Í ae amid, A funiculus gracilis. 
| 7 3 , cerebellum, 2 lobe of the 
A Fly, 4 


lun, behind the uvula, J 


S5 conne 
igastric 1 


ramid of the t 
hia lobe sad Elang 
1 


hemisp ca. 
al bone, — 


8 

and Posterior, 
yramid: 
anteriorly Projecting 


s e Spine, a nanı zi 
Parts of the Spinal colmi 


to the 


pyramid 


pyrena 


lar Up plicated or simple. Species are distritmted inal 
temperate and warma seas, 


pyramides, x. Plural of pyramis, 
pyramidia, ». Plural of pyramicdion. 


t upper pyramid ja for 
i cervical to the 
divided into t 


pyramidic (pir-a-mid‘ik), «. [< pyramid + ~ 
Knowled ids, whereof hi faving the form of a pyramid: pyramidal. 
basis. SS "Ye 88 Pyramids, whereot hist Their gold fo pyramidis plenty piled, , 
x Bacon, 2 ar ¢ Shenstone, E ea, xix, 
3. In erystal., a form, in any system but the 7 
isometric, bounded by eight, twely 


, sixteen, or 

ing of two four-, x 5 

ided ting hide Raed He {Plato} wonld c and the earth g cubical and 
pyramids ple fire of pyramidal atoms, and the 


. PertGning to a pyramidical (pir-a-mid’i-kal), a. [< pyramidie | 
Also gyramidical, “$ -al,] Same as pyramidie, 


ontrivance of nature is aingnlar M the opening ami 
af H ew ced, 


twenty-four planes, and consis 
six-, cight-, or tw 
base to base. The ng 
any form the planes of wh 
axes; in the monoclinic 
in the triclinic only two 
form. If the plan 
sumed unit dist 
mid; oth 
amids, ete, 
In the tetr 


ded to embrace 


eetual System, p. 53, 
t all three of t 


These meadows are planted with mulbe Ty trees, and are i yi arr 
adorned by the pyramidal tomb of Ca e: E This bounding line {of a tes A! 


Italy, I. xi, may either be inel 


from top to bottom 
the mass therefore 
vertical, and the mass form one grand 
outwarda, as in the advancing fronta of 


È A wurarmidical ; o 
2, In bot., anat., and zoöl., shaped more or less Clift: or inclined 


like a pyramid; conical; pyriform.— Pyramidal ld houses. Kuskin, Seven Lara 


pa of Architectare, iif, § 0, 


bell-flower, amental plant, Campanula pyramida- pyramidicatiy (pir-a-mid’i-kal-i}, ade. In a 
protopyramid, OF serie lis. Also ca t pyramidal bone, the midical manner: in the form of a pyramid. 
g tauare octahedron formed by pyramidal planes par cuneiform bone e the pyrami 
to one of the lateral axes is in distinction called a Henter 


s farciculia yracil 


pyramid or diametral pyramid, or one of t s hemihedrivm.— 


der or series, ‘These terms are also used in s 
manner in the hexagonal system, 
In zodl, and anat., a pyramidal or conical 
part, structure, or organ pecifically, a mass of 
P longitudinal fibers on er side of the anterior 
median fissure of the oblongata. 
der Llasmobranehii,—5 
triangular valves cove r 
oral surface of the bo 
The structure is 
rian or oro-a 
nacle of quadri 


1, being the least, ia placed above Osea, and thus 
e pyramidieally. Pope, Gdyseey, xi., note, 
pyramidicalnegs (pir- -neah n. The 
character of being pyramidie Bailey, 1727. 
pyramidion (pir-a-mid’i-on), m.y pl. pyramidia 
(3). [NL Gr. “ropanidiov, dim. of Tepantc, t 
y id: see pyramid.) In arch., the apex in 
: shape of a small pyramid which often ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk, and was very 
commonly sheathed with a cap of metal: often 
applied to any comparatively small structure 
or member of pyramidal shape, 
pyramidist (pir’a-mid-iat), n. [< pyramid + 
(rowed is that part ist.) One who makes a special study of the 
atthe ee pyramids of Egypt, or is versed in thelr strme- 


ure, pass down in th 

cut un- Internal capsule and the cent 

i » gix the pyramids in the oblon, 

> or six ssa 
Pyramidal trac 

g on the nity of and in cl 

srinoid, 

iously interpreted as ova- 

6. In medieval arch., a pin- 

igular plan, most commonly 


in the cord to 
ilar tract.) The pyramidal tra 
> pyrar 


Cond al ee pyramidal tract dé. ture and history, = 
part of the pyramidal fibers which d s pyramidoid (pi-ram’i-doid), m. [< Gr. mupa- 
thout ere g over to the contralat ide. 


vu side, ig (-u5-), pyramid, + cidoc, form. Cf. pyra- 
fealled thieves of Tür eae ia: moid.) A parabolic spindle. Also pyramoid, 
. : Bailey, 1723. 
af bien cr i pyramidoidal (pir-a-mi-doid'al), a. [< pirami- 
q. v.j The r doid + -al,} Having the shape of a pyrami- 
fully called doid, 


iterior median fissure, 


Ayes i (pi-ram‘i-don), n. [< pyramid + 
( pyramidon (pi-r im'i-don), m. py 
X ae pl -on, ee harmonicon, accordion, ete.) In or- 
ramidal.] One of several different pyr: gan-building, a stop having wooden pipes in 
r e mae p3 č the form of an inverted pyramid, about four 
or riform muscles. (a) In human anat.: (1) The times large at the as below I yiyi 
external rectus muscle of the abdomen, a small triangu- imes arge a top as ElOW, and giving 
s from theos very deep tones somewhat like those of 4 
pani s ; ey att ree into the linea stopped diapason. 
alba below the 1 More fully called pyramidalis ap- id- ir’ a-rmid-she Any A 
dominis, and s rectus externus, It is comparat y Deen Enen ees PS she i), n. Any mem 
smal yes 1, and often absent, in man, represent- Der of the + yramidellida, ar A 
ich in some animals reaches from pyramis (pir’a-mis), n.; pl. pyramides (pi-ram’- 
; ANT, ayicles- DA mtr Ehe celles: i-déz). [L., à pyramid: see pyramid.\ A pyr- 
rontalis, lying upon the nose, more fu y called pyramida- + ° a 5 eo bz 
lis na Also called dorsalis narium, procerus nasi, 2 amid. Forme rly also POR: Make 
proc (b) In ornith., one of the two muscles of t ts hig 5 s 
nictitating membrane, situated upon the back of the e PEAN a high ti Aspe my gibbet, 
ball, of a pyramidal or pyriform shape, cooperating with EAL TELE, FG paar A. and’ 5 
the quadratus in movements of the third eyelid. See PMTs A. ANA Ci, Vie 4 
third cut under eyel,— Pyramidalis abdominis, Se Place me, some god, upon & pyramis 
def. (a) (1).— Pyramidalis femoris. Same as pyri Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
mis. Pyramidalis narium. Same as lerator EF. eu- Lond as your thunder to me. 
perioris alæque nasi (which see, under leratur). See also Beau, and Fl, Philaster, 
sneering-muscle, under musclel.— Pyramidalis nasi. See At the end of this Labyrinth there stood a mare 
def. (@) (2). n 5 i 5 mis of a marvellous breadth and answerable altitu 4 
pyramidalism (pi-ram‘i-dal-izm), n. [< pyram- Sandys, Travailes, pa 
idal + -ism.] The body of facts or beliefs r Pyramis vestibuli, the pyramidal eminence of th 
Pyramids —Apsidal Buttresses of Rheims Cathedral, France. specting the pyramids of Ghizeh. C. Piazzi tibue | Kar k 
| AA ; a Smyth. Pyramoid (pir’a-moid), n. [< Gr, Tepapoe 
> aly tpe s ) . INCA. s 7 S ar : . . - . = a g n poa i 7 
acutely pyramidal in form; hence, any similar pyramidalist (pi-ram/i-dal-ist), n. [< pyrami- “Se a pyramid, < xrpauir (-ud-), a pyramid, 
feature. Compare pyramidion. dal + -ist] A pyramidist, tidoç, form.) Same as pyramidoid, 
Accordin: t Amiens this weight is set... in the ‘ami i-ram‘i-dal; x pyramoidal (pir-a-moi’dal ea. [< pyrame 
form of an upright square mass of masonry crowned by a pyr: idally (pi ehen idal i), adr. In the form -al,] Same AE pyramidoid. A LS pyran 
tae ‘de a Gothia ninnasls in Of a pyramid: as, & part Pyramidally produced; > py idoidal, 
steep pyramid, and the Gothic pinnacle stands forth in © . “4 S > Pyran; n 2e Pi 
essential completeness in a loose sense, so as to form a high, angular Ga, ms Tanga. 
C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 84. elevation; hence, extremely. PETALS pE zi 2. 
arcana "Indir Ha À apyvpoc, silv ~ite?, 
7. The Ame ican columbo, or Indian lettuce, Tf, according unto his [Aristotle's] own ethicks, sense is gf sean ieee a ii 
Frasera Carolinensis ion of the pyra- not essential unto felicity, but a mas may be happy with- A 2 Sang or the su 
mids, the crossing over of the cro: ed pyramidal tract of out the apprehension thereof, surely in that sense he is antimony It occurs in e Á 
one side to join PERE poaa tract of the other, pyramidally happy. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 13. Homo babédral TAS (tee h no 
revealed externally by bundles c sing the anterior me- F 2 Papas 3 massive forma, en transparent { 
dian fissure of the oblongata a little below the olivary Pyramidate (pi-ram’i-dat), a. [< pyramid + color by transmitted light, though fag 
bodies.— Double pyramid grou È eon Mal- -atel.] In entom., pyramidal: jutting out into ee iat greta adamant trhal. 
ighian pyramids. See Malpighian.-— Posterior - & prominent angle: as, g rami- as a cochineal-red color, A so called . 
Amid, a funiculus gracilis. [Rare.]— Pyramid of the acne fascia SE pyrame 4 distinction from proustite, dark- ruby BA i i 
cerebellum, a lobe of the vermis inferior of the cerebel- eee ay : ps mon Spanish name in Mexic merica is rosie 
lum, behind the uyula, It is connected laterally with the Pyramidella (pir’a-mi-del ü), n. or sometimes petla z: 
digastric loha S samia of the thyroid gland an [NL. (Lamarck, 1796), dim. oft L. et, nande, An 
occasional conical third lobe of the thyroid gland.—Pyr. pyramis (-mid-), a pyramid: see Pyre (pir),n. [=$ 
d of the tympanum, a small conical bony prom- RS A Py aut a F S = 
inence on the posterior wall of the tympanic cavity, be- pyramid.] _ The typical genus of (ct. F. yrée), < L. 
hind the fenestra ovalis, containing the stapedius mus- Pyramidellidæ. i |- a heart , the plae 
cle in its interior, and transmitting the tendon of that Pyramidellacea (pir-a-mid-e-]47- pile, a mound rais 
muscle through a foramen at its apex.— Pyramid of sē-ä), n. pl. ENL.;< Pyramidea + ze E. fire: see fire.] 
the vestibule, a prominence on the inner wall of the Siar Je Saméias P nidellida i: oth ah aires 
vestibular cavity, behind the fovea hemispherica.— Pyr- a.J san ae Sle dæ. Pyramidella er combustibl, 
amid of Wistar, tho sphenoturbinal bone.—Pyramid Pyramidellida (pir a-mi-del’i-dé), iiss de body; a funeral 
Pool See pool, n., 2 (a) yramids of Ferrein,a n. pl. [NL., < Pyramidella + -idæ.] A ights, throu 
ko zs name given to the bundles raight renal tubules which A family of gymnoglossate holostomatons pec- Th flaming An 
ane constitute the medullary hese bundles as they ni NA xo adaye P. 
approach the cortical margin become smaller and more tinibrane late gastropods, typifie by the ge- ope, Diad, 
conical from the diminution of the number of tubules, nus Pyramidele 


= - The animal has flattened anriform 
whence the name.— Pyramids of the medulla oblon- tentacles, eyes sessile on the tentacles behind, a Io; 
gata, anterior and posterior, See def. 4, and posterior 


tractile proboscis, and a mentum below the mouth. The Of brigh 
pyramid, above. — Pyramids of the ine,a name given shell is turreted or conic, with the nucleus 


sinistral and Pyrena (pi-ré’nii), n.: e 
the anteriorly projecting parts of the spinal column, the rest of the shell dextral, aperture entire, and columel- see pyrene.) A i AL 
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Pyrenexmata 1574 pyritohedral 
Pyrenæmata (pir-é-né’ma-ti), ». pl. [NL pyrenomycetous (pirë'ng-misē'tus), a. [< Hia degron i kioin te MERE Se ee 
neut, pl. of pyrenwmatus: pyrencmatous.|  Pyrenomycetes + -ous.| In bot., belonging to, G the ae iment. ean be readily found, Also pyprohelts 
Those animals which are pyrenematons, 25 & similar to, or characteristic of the Pyrenomy- omdat.: 
lower series of vertebra See Apyrenamata, celes. The prprkelioneter and sctinameter mensnre toe ue he 
; =pyrenarium (pi-rẹ-na ri outflow of silar heat, and show us that the blaze fs at least 


! Gil). ENL.,< pyrena, stone of a fruit, + -arium.] pyrenou seven of eight times as inte as that of any furnace 


um), n.; pl. pyrenaria Certain pyrenomucetous tangi. Eneye. Brit, XIV. 


(pi-ré’nus), a. [< pyrene) + -ous.] Tn 
J, py f 
used only in compo- 


A pome; properly, a drupaceous pome —that ` bot., con known to art. A, Young, The Sun, p. 14 
is, one containing pyrenes, as that of the med- sition wi pytheliometric (pér-he lic-met‘rij, a. [< 
lar and of Crataegus. [Rare.] nous, ete, pyrheligmeter + 16.) Of or pertaining to, or 
pyrene! (pi’ren), n. [K NL. pyrena, < Gr. = piv, pyrethrurg (pir’e-thram), n. [NL. (Gartner, recorded or indicated by. the pyrheliometer: 
the stone of a fruit, as of a date of olive.) A “1791), < UNpyrethrum, < Gr. ripetipov, a plant, 88, pyrheliometric observations. : 
stone or putamen, properly v Anacyclus Pyrethrum so called from the hot pyridia, ”. Plural of pyridium, 
eral in a single fruit, as in the huckleberryand spiey taste of the root, ¢ zip, fire.] A pyridine (piridin), m. {< Gr. zip, fire, + d 
other berry-like drupes, and in some pomes plant of the genus Pyrethrum; fevertey 9. F ine.) A colorless liquid (C51,N) of pun- 
with a stony endocarp, as those of the haw- {cap.] A former genus of composite p gent odor, derived from coal-tar, and useful 


nining pyrer 
ha numeral: í 


thorn and medlar; a nutlet. Also ossiculus. the tribe Anthemideæ, now included part in allaying as hmatie paroxysms. 
pyrene? (pi'rēn), n. [< Gr. op, fire. + -ene.] of the section Pyrethra in the genus Chrysan- pyridium (pi-rid’i-ura), m., pl. pyridia (-lt). 
A hydrocarbon (Cy5Hy9) obtained from coal- themum, from which it was distinguished by [NL., < L. pyrum, prop. pirum, a pear, + Gr. 
Adan. — Pyrene-oil live-oil. € y achenes nearly equally from five- to ten-ribbed dim. -iéov.] In hot., same as pome. 
Pyrenean (pir: m), a. [= F. Pyrėnéen,< L. and erowned with a pappus, characters now pyriform (pir’i-form), a. and n. [Prop. piri- 


f ; Lhd iene IN n the sam The most Jorm; < L. pyrum, prop. pirum, a pear (see 
Gr. Hupiay, the Pyrenees.] Of or pertaining to common species is now called Chryea ium Parthe- “pearl), + forma, form.) I. a. ‘Pear-shaped; 
the Pyrenees, a range of mountams between nium (for which see fererfew, 1, pellitory, 2, and bertram). having the general shape of a pear; obeonie: 
France and $ Its var aureum is the golden-feather of the gardens, = pete k ite ree 
A gone per ee A used for z " differing from egg- aped or ov3form in having y 

PULSAT a na r ane A flew A poy ed preparation of pyrethrum, used a slight constriction running around it, or, in 

; Tennyron, Death of Wellington, vi 28 an i tifuge. Also called pyrethrum-pow- Secon, a reverse or concay rve between 

pyreneite (pir-@-né/it), n, [< Pyrenees (see def.) Ier. See insect-poider and buhach.—4. In the convex curves of the two ends; as, x pyri- 
4 <ite2,) J ty of garnet of í h-black Phar., the Anacyclus Pyrethrum, or pellitory- Jorm cut of egg under plover. 

color, found in the Pyrenees. of-Spain. Il, n. In anat., the pyriformis. ‘ 

pyrenematous (pir-é-nem’a-tus), a. [¢ NL. py- pyretic (y pyriformis (pir-i-for’mis), m.: pl pyriforme 
rencematus, < Gr. mvpim, the stone of a fruit, 4  PEKTIKOC, Te (-méz). (NL., se. musculus, musele: see pyri- 
aua (aipar-), blood. | Having nucleated blood- z6c, burning heat, fever, ¢ zip, fir bined A ee wee ar. romten partly 
puscles: distinguished fror mons a, Characterized by or affected with pyres ji within and partly without t ajvis. It arises 
popu ele s: dist inguish« A from apyrenematous. fever: feverish x p3 y from the ante surface of the sacrum, and, after 
rulliver. re ee z through the sac , Ís inserted into 


Pyrenæi, sc. montes, the Py 1ees, < Pyrene, < known to v 


tik), a. and n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
erish, < mvptocew, be fev ny < 


Pyr nestes (pir-Ẹ-nes’tēz), n. [NL. (5 nson, , Antipyrin, however, wa continued night and morning ipper fore part of the great trochanter of the femur. 
1 j, also erron. Pirenestes ; ix < Gr. = in doses of xy. throughout the pyretic period ee It is one of a group of £ les collectively known as 
, Mtr s Medical News, XLIX 40. — rotatores ii Th ter of the muscle varies 


n 7 ft 9 pui -+ bathe à af hon- S 
the stone of a fruit, + éobre t (cf. Chon 15. Also called pyramidalia femo- 


II. n. A remedy for fev 


dest | A leading genus of Spernestine, in- * fe raus.— Fascia of the pyriformis, 
eludi numberof African spermestine birds, pyzetogenonia (pir erto franea c x 
as, P, ostrina (or sanguinea) and P. coccinea. pyretogenesis.] eats AEH pyritaceous (pir-i-ta’shins), 4. (< pyrites + 


J In pyretogenesis (pir’e- 

z 3 Gr. mu „fever, + 
The genesis of pyrex 

pyretology (pir-e-tol’< 


fever, + -Zo7zia, < 22 


caccous.) Of or pertaining to pyrites. See 
pyritie. 

pyrite (pirit), n. [Formerly also pyrit; < L. 
pyrites, < Gr, supizyc, a flint, millstone, pyr- 
ite, prop. adj., pertaining to fire (supiric Zilog, a 


pyrenin (pi-re’nin), n. [$ pyrene? + -in 
biol., according to F. Schwartz, the chemical 
substance composing the nucleoli of a cell — 
nuclear membrane being accordingly termed 


ji), n. [< Gr. superée, 
speak: see -ology.} 


amphipyrenin. The branch of lical sci yhich treats of 
pyrenium (pi-ré’ni-um), n.; pl. pyrenia (A). 5 ae mon uch of medical science which treats of mineral which strikes fire), < zip. fire: see pyre. 
INL., < Gr. mupiviav, dim. of mophr, the stone of bee s Cf. pyrites.) Native iron disulphid (Fesa), # 


pyrexia (pi-rek’si-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. mép 
feverishness, < supecce, be feverish, < mvp: 
fever: see pyretic.) A higher bodily temper 
ture than is normal; fever. 

pyrexial (pi-rek’si-al), a, [< pyrexia + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to pyrexia. 


common mineral, oceurring in isometrie 
tals. cubes, octahedrons, pyritohedrons, 
and also, and more often, massive, It has 
low color and brilliant metallic luster, 
ery hard. It is used in large quantities in the 

ture of sulphuric acid and of sulphar, Itis com- $ 
called iron purites, which term, owever, also in- 


` hypothecium 


@i fruit: see pyrene). In bot 
i apothecium. 


of a nucleiform or angioearpous 
Encyc, Brit. 
pyrenocarp (pi-vé/nd-kiirp), n. [L Gr. sup, the 
stone of a fruit, + kapxéc, fruit.] In bot.: (a) 


a- 


Any drupaceous fruit. (b) In mycol., same as Apher dear at sh A 

peritheciun. pyzexio (ork a a, [Irreg. < pyrery + -ie.] eludes the related orthorhombic Lie ies marcasite, as weil á 
pyrenocarpous (pi-rē-n pus), a. [C pyre= tna nT re e “3 as the magnetic pyrites, or pyrrhotine, Compare marca- 3 
nocarp + -ous.) In bot., embling, belonging pyrexical (presk stka a. [$ pyrenie + -al.] sie, 1. 

: ” NOSSOSSINEr í 'enocar = z Same as pyrexia, Like the pyrit stone, that is ñer without and frost with- 

or possessing a pyrenocarp. Y E EENS P p: à 
o odean (Pr PA en: [< pyrenode- pyrexy (pir’ek-si), n. [< NL. pyrecia, q. v.] in Greene, Never too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p- xil.). 
à Same as pyrexia. Hence sable coal his massy couch extends, 


ous + -an.] In bot., pyrenodeous; specifically, 
having the character of a pyrenium. 
pyrenodeine (pi 6-n6/d6-in), a. [< pyrenode-ous 
+.-incl.] In bot., same as pyrenoid. 
yrenodeous (pi- no’dé-us), a. [< Gr. zupyy, 


of ‘And stars of gold the sparkling pyrite blends, 
Dr. E. Darwin, Botanic Garden, I. ii. 350, 


Pyrgita (pér-ji’ti), n. [NL., < Gr. zvpyí 
a tower (cf. orpovðòç mupyitne, a house-sparrow), 
< xipyoc,atower.] A genusoffringilline birds, pyritegium (pir-i-té’ ji-um), n.; pl pyritegia 
the sparrows, now usually placed in the genus (-ä). [ML., ¢ Gr. zip, = E. fire, x L. tegere, 
the stone of a fruit, + eldoc, form, + cous.) In Passer : so called because the common house- cover. Cf. equiv. ML. ignitegium.} The cur- 
bot, same as pyrenoid. = sparrow often builds its nest in towers. few-bell: so called in medieval Latin. See 
pyrenoid (pi-ve’noid), a, and n. [< Gr. zvpiv, PYTgoidal (pér-goi’dal), a, [< “pyrgoid ( «Gr. curfew. | 
MA stone of a fruit, + eldoc, form.] I, a. Re- aupyoedic, like a tower, ¢ zipyos, a tower, + pyrites (pi-ri’téz), n. [NL., < L. pyrites, < Gr. 
mbling in form the stone of a fruit; globular ; cidoc, form) + -al.J Tower-shaped:; of the zvpítye, a flint, millstone, pyrite.| Either of 
\eleiform; of excrescent bodies, w art-like. form of a prism having at one end a pyramid the common sulphids of iron, pyrite and marti- 


ANT, n. A small colorless mass of oteid s on the same base.—Pyrgoidal number, « number site, but also the yellow sulphid of copper and 
Bice of a crystalline form, Sale appearing UR ae) iron, chaleopyrite: the former are called distine- 
exagonal in optical section. Huxley and Mar- 3(m — 2) r3 — 4 (m — 7) r2 + } Cm — 7)r. tively iron pyrites, while the latter is known as 


N v Bi 7. 9 ; R tae > opper ites. i extend 
Elementary Biology, p- 398. _ pyrheliometer (pér-hé-li-om’e-tér), n. [< Gr. Tales A is saa erent Paice pecs eae ae 
\prenolichenes (pi-re no-li-ké‘néz), n. pl. “zip, fire, + 7710¢, sun, + jétpor, measure.) An as, pyrrhotine or magnetic pyrites, arsenopyrite or arsenieal 


L., < Pip AE) j Lichenes.] ayi instrument devised by purites, Honalte or cobalt pyrite millerite or capillary pi 
n of lichens in which the fungus which en- M. Pouillet for mes- \ rites, ete.—Cockscomb pyrites, tes, white 
into the composition of the lichen belongs suring the intensity of Iron prites See marcas, 2 — Hepatic pyrites, See 


he Pyrenomycetes. | the heat of the sun. It 
pyrenomycete (pi no-mi’sét), n. [< Pyreno- consists of a shallow cylindri- 
mycetes.] In bot., a member of the Pyrenomy- cal vessel of thin silver or 
notes, copper, containing water or 
Cee PT RS eT TE 7, mercury in which a ther- 
Pyrenomycetes (pi-re “no-mi-se tēz), n. Pl. mometeris plunged. The up- 
UNL., ¢ Gr. Tupý, the stone of a fruit, + ha7¢, per surface of the vessel is 
NT UKs, mushroom. ] An order of ascomy- covered with a = 
cetous fungi of parasitic or saprophytic habit, som ME ee 
with the tissues usually hard and somewhat selis attached to a support 
coriaceous. The asei are long and club-shaped, usually in such a way that the upper 
containing eight spores, and are produced in deep flask- surface can always be made 
shaped cavities or erithecia. Thisorderincludesalarge to receive the rays of the sun 
number of exceedingly injurious fungi which attack and perpendicularly. The actual 


destroy plants and also insects. The ergot, Claviceps pur- amount of heat absorbed by Their tization would 
ant ad the black-knot, Spheria morbosa of cherr, the instrument is caleulated pyritization tend to their 


= > Sour: Gea 
and plum-trees, are familiar examples. The most destruc- by ordinary calorimetrical Pysbeliometer. TA ee Quart. Jour. Geol. AL 
tive diseases of the grape are also due tomembers of this means: the area of the ex- ey tackenot Oak © z pyritize (pir i-tiz), v 
order, suchasthe rot, Physalospora Bidiwellii, and the posed blackened surface Ís sen'srays, ep aeii re Er ppr. pyritizing. 
powdery grape-mildew, Uneinula spiralis or Oidium Tuck- known, and the amount of = eat ee esas  gonvert into pyri Ee 
‘ori. See eryotl, for ent and des ption; also black-knot, water or mercury which has Air {00 pros oo ther- itoh, 1 y . 
a Sphæria and Valsa, grape-mildew, Phoma, Uneinula, O:di- been raised through a cer- aapa er emia a oe po pyri edra (nia 
um, Phyllosticta. tain number of thermomet- of spport. j 


pyritic (pi-rit‘ik), a. {< NL. pyrites + -ie.] 
ertaining to pyrites; consisting of or resem- 
bling pyrites. 
pyritical (pi-rit’i-kal), a. {< pyritie + -al.] 
Same as pyritic came 
pyritiferous (pir-i-tif’¢e-rus),a. [< NL. pyrifes 
+ L. ferre = E. bearl.] Containing or pro- 
ducing pyrites. - 
pyritization (pir‘i-ti-za‘shon), m. {< pyritize 
+ -ation.) Conversion into pyrites. — rd 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones commented on the rarity 
sil Radiolaria, Some few have been found in the Chalk. 


